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Cejr Many artUles are original, especially thtvjc relating to the principal denomlnationa in this country, aa will he seen on reference toihc 
fourth paragraph below, 

2. It is designed for a complete, hook of reference on AU. religious subjects ; to which a porsuu can turn when any thing occurs in reading 
or conversalion couiiectetl wiili IliTligion which he does not uiuleratand, t»r in regattl to winch ho wishes to refresh his memory, as he would to 
a dictionary flir a dcfiniiioii of a word. Nearly every subject treated in the Imoks which form the basis of this, is touched upon; but those 
which are of minor importimctj are very brief, and those of greater utility handled rndre at length. Articles rarely recurred to will he found 
hero ; hut It is not hunlened with any thing that is altogether useles.s. 

3, In Theolopj, the general plan of Buck's Dictionary is followed; especially in its evangelical cast and Chri.'stian candor, in its copioiLS 
llliwtralions of iiiiportaht tuples, and Its valuabh* referoncos to the best works on both sides of llie (luustion. Watson, Jones, and others, how- 
ever, have suppliiMl us orca.sioiially with anlclcs of Ruponor value. 

£^1“ The edition of Buck wliit li has boon used is the new one lately publish>ed in Englanil, edited by Prof. Henoerson, who has added 
nearly fire hundred new articN's, which will he found incorporated in thw. 

4 The accounts of the flistory, Doctrines, ^-c. of different denominations, have boon prepared with an aim at the strictest impartiality. 
Where It was piucticablr some leading man of the principal sects existing in this country has been employed to prepare the article relat- 
ing to it ; and where it his not been, the matter has been drawn from some one or more prominent writer of the denomination, of achnow- 
leagcd authority Tim work ooils not aim to effect a compromise of opinions among the different denominations of Oiiristians, but to 
present thi* vu'ws of earli fully, aud in tUcir own words, leaving the reader to form his own concUwu>n.s as to which is most correct. This 
must be a ft Illy arrrptub/i' t'wM?.sv' to all who cun respond to the sentiment quoted by Robert Hall, “Amiens Plato, amicus Socrates, sed 
magis arnica vkkitak ” 

The following are soino of the coirlributora under this head * — 


Baptism. Peduhantist Views, Uev J. Tracy, 
Kdilor of the Roston lliMionirr Baptist 
Views, Rev. J 1) Knowi.eh, I’rofessor in the 
Nowlon Theological In.stiiuliim 
Baptists Prep-irod under the Division aud 
sanction of Rev. Dr. SilAKi*, Bosuni. 
CoNouEOATiONALisTB Prep.urcd by a mem- 
ber, and revismi and s.mctioned by llev Prof 
Kmbhson, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
and Rev. Dr. WisNKRof, Boston. 


Christians. Rev. J, V. Himes, Ho-stoii. 
Disciples of Christ, or Reformers Alex- 
ANURR Campbell, of Bethany, Virginia. 
Fref. W' ILL Baptists. Rev. S Bbbde, Editor 
of the Morning Star, Diwer, N. H. 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Rev. S W. 

Willson, Editor of Zion’s Herald, Boalon. 
Pbkscyththanb. Rov. l)r. Miller, of Prince- 
ton I’hculogical Seminary. 


rKOTR.sTANT Kpiscopai. Cuurcii. Rev. Mr. 

IloYi.TS, pro'Tbyter, of Boston. 

Protestant Methodist Church. Rev. T. F. 
Norris, President of the New England Cou- 
feronce. 

Unitarians From an article prepared by 
Rev. Prof Palfrey. 

Univeusalists. Kcv. L. R. Paige. 
Universal Restorationists. Rev. Paul 
Dean. 


n. To adapt it to popular u.se, all words in foreign languages have been omillod ; or whore Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek terms unavoidably 
occur, they are given in English characler.s. 

6. ftnipture Biography, which occupies a large space in most Bible Dictionaries, is handled here in the briefest man 7 ier possible— g\y- 
ina only the charucAoiistic outlines, except when dirtlcullies occur which require to be cleared up. 


l biogrtu^ihics 


S. As u Dictionary and Gntetleer of the Bible, the work will lie found, it is lielieved, more copious and accurate than any other now in use, 

S ting It to the wants of the Pulpit and of Sabbath Schools, In the notices of the various cities and countries mentioned in the Bible, the 

Thi h regariling thnni, so far as developed, are particularly noticed. 

M. ine oo)cct of the Encyolopedia tioiiig to do good on nvangelicac principles, the work preserves' throughout, as far as poasiblo, a devotional 
fmagitiatioii ’ critical, picluresiiue, and jiopular character, that it may minister to Iho heart, no loss tlian to the judgment and the 

10. Mai^ AHU^yJSNqRAYiNGs, US Well as Wood Cuts, have been added to enrich and adorn, as well as Illustrate, the work. 

ifeount of information emlwdied in this work is immense, and it is hoped the matter, by collation, arrangement, abridgment, 
5*^ improved; and while it will bo found interesting and valuable to Families, and those individuals who only 

aeetiB to actpiire general unth^AMAXii School Tbaghsr and Bidlb Class Leader it cannot but prove an invaluable treasure. 
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PREFACE 


Few words are necessary to set forth the advantages of a work like this. A mind of ordinary intelli- 
gence must see them at a glance. It is not known that a similar attempt has heretofore been made, to bring 
together so wide a range of information from every department of religious knowledge. The works which 
have been most used in the compilation of this, and wliose separate advantages arc here combined, are far 
more limited and partial in design. For comprehensiveness of plan, therefore, the present work stands 
alone, and without a rival, in the wide held of theological literature. Nor docs any single work in either of 
the departments of religious knowledge here embraced, contain an^equal number of articles in that depart- 
ment, or an equal variety and amount of valuable information. In the labor which he has expended on this 
work, therefore, the Editor has been cheered by the hope of presenting an acceptable oiTering to the religions 
public, of performing a service of real and lasting utility to the cause of Christ, which he believes and feels 
to be, in the language of the eloquent Buckminster, “ the cause of human happiness forever and ever.’* 

Although, as stated in the Advertisement of the Publishers, this work is prepared with special adaptation 
to the wants of this country and of this age, the Editor begs that the nature of this adaptation may not be mis- 
understood, To some minds it may possibly suggest tlic idea that it is merely “ got up” for temporary purposes, 
and that it consists of light and undigested materials, thrown loosely and hastily together, — a mere book- 
selling speculation. The best answer to such a supposition will be found in a careful examination of the book 
itself. It claims not however to be faultless. It would be singular indeed if, in a work of some ten thousand 
dillerent articles, the eye of even candid criticism could not detect deficiencies, minor mistakes, positive 
errors even. No diligence, no research, no comparison of statements, however careful, no sifting of authori- 
ties, however severe, no sincerity of aim at the most rigid accuracy and impartiality, he apprehends, can 
wholly avoid these things. It is something however to have aimed aright. The true critic will feel this, 
lie is not qualified for the task of criticism who has not himself passed through a course of mental trial and 
discipline in the pursuit of truth, and especially of religious truth, which has taught him the dilFicullies of 
the pursuit, and imbued his heart with a generous sympathy. For the judgment which such men shall form 
of his labors, the Editor shall entertain the sincerest deference. If any shall assail the work in a different 
spirit, he shall feel little affected by their censure, otherwise than to beseech of God their better illumina- 
tion ; while he cheerfully confides in the real value of the work itself, and the favoring providence of the 
great Author and Finisher of our faith, (not unbesought to this end, so far as it may be connected with his 
glory,) for its ultimate popularity and success. 

It is necessary, however, that the Editor should bespeak the attention of his readers, and of all such 
especially as shall use this work, to some of the principles by which he has been guided in its jireparation. 
The most important of these were named in the Prospectus, and are now embodied in the Advertisement; 
yet some of minor consequence it is necessary to mention here. 

In compilations of this nature it has not g(*n orally been thought of importance to give the names of the 
authorities consulted or employed, in connexion with each article. Various reasons have been assigned 
for this omission. But the Editor, after proceeding some little way in his work, became dissatisfied with 
the prescriptive course on this point, and judged it best in all cases to refer to the sources from which the 
several articles were compiled or selected. Various advantages seem to him to attend this method. It 
is certainly more ingenuous. It renders due honor to those who have previously labored in the field, and 
where, as in some instances, but a single name appears, it shows to whom the Encyclopedia is indebted 
either for the best original article, the most judicious selection, or the most valuable compilation. In many 
cases loo, where the article is abridged to adapt it to this work, it enables the reader to consult the works in 
which it is treated more at length. Yet even in abridged articles, it is believed, he will often confess 
with pleasure, that “ the half is better than the whole.” 

At the same time, in justice both to himself and to others, the Editor would remark, that no writer from 
whom he has compiled or selected, and whose name appears at the end of a particular article, is to be held 
responsible for its precise form or language, unless his language is expressly quoted. In all other cases the 
Editor of the Encyclopedia has felt himself at liberty to modify not only the arrangeraeni, but the diction 
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and sentiments, to bring an article nearer to that state of order, accuracy, clearness, and completeness, 
which the most recent information, and the habits of his own mind, led him to think desirable and usefu 
to his readers. Such only as will take the trouble to compare article by article as they stand here, with 
the same articles as they appear in the works referred to, will be able to judge of the amount of labor 
expended in this manner, or of the degree of improvement by this means attained. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say, that the original articles on the different Christian Denominations, 
famished for this work by the several gentlemen whose names are attached to them, are to be exempted 
from the above remarks. It has been an invariable rule with the Editor to insert them as prepared by their 
authors, without the slightest alteration ; except in a single instance, the omission of a name, which justice 
to the individual would not suffer to appear in the connexion where it stood. For whatever appears in 
those articles, the respective authors or revisers are alone responsible. To this they have cheerfully con- 
sented by giving their names to the public. And the Editor cannot but feel himself happy in having been 
able to secure to each denomination so able an organ and representative. No better pledge of authenticity 
and impartiality could have been given by the Publishers, or have been desired by the community. Those 
articles alone stamp unequalled authority and value upon the Encyclopedia, as a standard work of reference 
on those points ; which, amidst the mis-statements and colorings of party spirit, it is always so difficult to 
ascertain with any thing like precision and certainty. The Editor regrets that in two or three instances 
his applications for similar articles on other denominations, proved unsuccessful. In these cases he has 
done the best he could. It may be proper also to observe here, that the article Baptists, to which no name 
is attached, as in the case of others, was drawn up by the Editor, under the revision of the Rev. Dr. Sharp, 
and actually printed, before the arrangement followed in the remainder of the work was finally adjusted. 

In the preparation of the whole work, the Editor has been governed by a single idea — the aim to make 
it, to the utmost of his ability, what he should judge most desirable as a companion of the Bible ; a compa- 
nion, however, not in the sense of a master or equal, but of a ministering attendant. He is not one of those 
who regard the word of God without note or comment, so /hr as relates to the great doctrine of salvation, 
as either defective, equivocal, or obscure. On the contrary, he believes that notwithstanding all the disad- 
vantages of a translation, a foreign idiom, and an oriental drapery, it is, in every really important point, full, 
unambiguous, and clear. A distinction should ever be made between its history and its poetry, between its 
doctrine and its allusions. The transparent and vigorous simplicity of the former, requires little aid from 
learned labors ; the wayfaring man^ though a fooly shall not err therein. But besides its history and its doc- 
trine, or, in other words, its facts, and its moral principles, precepts, and promises connected with those 
facts, the Bible abounds in allusions, geographical, historical, and analogical, and these, together with prophecy 
and its accomplishment, form the proper field for Biblical Illustration. Accordingly, the Editor has 
made it a point to collect every ray of light within his reach, and concentrate it on the geography, history, 
scenery, sects, customs, and manners, peculiar to every spot of interest referred to on the sacred page, that 
the reader may be able to surround himself with the very associations of the sacred writers, or the persons 
present in the scenes they describe. Yet while, with the feeling of a poet, he has prosecuted these re- 
searches, he deems it right to warn his readers that this kind of knowledge is but the literature, “ the 
letter,” not the vital spirit of religion ; and that the most learned critic in these matters is but on a level 
in point of real information with the humblest peasant in Judea, or the busiest citizen of Greece and of 
Rome, into whose hands at first, without note or comment, the sacred writings came. The same remarks 
apply, also, to the articles of Biblical Introduction, which treat of the age, origin, contents, and character 
of the several books of the Old and New Testament, including the Higher Criticism, which examines their 
authenticity ; though great attention has been paid to these points, as well as to Biblical Interpretation, in the 
Encyclopedia. Physiology, also, and Natural History, together with Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, 
have been made tributary to Biblical Exposition. 

After a knowledge of the sacred documents of our Religion, comes the history of its progress and effects 
in the world, together with the changes it has undergone from the neglect or misinterpretation of those 
doeumenis ; and this is the province of Ecclesiastical History. The Editor hopes that his attention to 
this subject has enabled him to throw a clearer light over some articles in this department. He also owns 
himself much indebted to the candor and research of Mr. Williams, in the last English edition of his valua- 
ble Dictionary of all Religions. 

Olosdy connected with this is the department of Religious Biography, in which the Editor has aimed to 
pursue a liberal course, embracing the most noted writers for and against Natural Religion, for and against 
Revelation, for and against Orthodoxy, as generally understood. He has thus enabled his readers to form 
just ideas of the character of each, and to feel the lienefits of comparison between men of opposite views 
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on the greatest of all subjects. He has also included many whose writings have exerted an influence, 
favorable or unfavorable to Religion, on intellect and morals in Christian lands. But chiefly he has de- 
lighted to dwell on characters eminent for piety and philanthropy, and to preserve some of their most me- 
morable sayings, together with glimpses of their dying hours. No collection of Religious Biography of 
equal extent and value probably exists in the English, or any other language. It is brought down also 
to the present year. The Editor regards this department alone as worth the whole cost of the book. 

In the department of Theology, strictly speaking, he has taken no little pains to set every important 
subject in the clearest light, and to state it in the most scriptural manner. And as he has had tiie advantage 
of drawing upon authors of different sentiments, who have preceded him in similar works, but with more 
partial views, he has sought, as far as he could with a clear conscience, to select and combine what seemed 
to him true, and good, and edifying in each, to enrich the present work. All the bibliographical references 
in Buck’s Theological Dictionary are retained, widi copious additions, chiefly, however, of writers of more 
recent date, of standard merit, and whose writings are generally accessible in this country. These refe- 
rences are rarely made to particular volumes and pages, as these can be of little service where various 
editions abound, in various forms, and especially when the topic can be so readily found by turning to an 
index. No valuable work, unless alphabetically arranged, is now published without an index. The copious 
topical references also introduced throughout this work, the Editor trusts will greatly augment its value. 

Although it has been a general rule to exclude from the Encyclopedia all foreign languages, yet in a few 
instances, for the sake of the scholar, a Latin quotation has been retained, on account of its aptness or 
beauty of illustration. The English reader can pass over these, or get the sense of them from a friend who 
understands the language. 

Of the Missionary Gazetteer, he needs only to say, that it is wholly prepared by Mr. B. B. Edwards, 
whose name is a sufficient pledge of its proper execution. 

Articles not found in the body of the work, must be looked for in the Appendix ; where also will be found 
brief historical articles on the various Religious and Benevolent Societies of tlie age. 

After all, the Editor wishes the present work, however satisfactory to the general reader, to be looked 
upon by the student, not as a full view of any one subject, but rather in the light of ground already gained 
and made good, as a starting point for fresh investigations. Each article should be regarded as an organized 
nucleus, a living root, around which he is to accumulate the stores derived from his future reading and 
reflections. 

Especially does he wish to apply this remark to liis junior brethren in the Christian ministry. While we glory 
only in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, and justly value all objects by their relation to Him, it is not for us 
to stand still, amidst the mighty stream of advancement in human affairs. The best movements of society should 
always find us in the front ranks. Such is our commission. What high and generous, yet gentle courage 
do we need for its fulfilment. The present, is, not without reason, denominated an age of inquiry. How 
far profound, how far impartial, how far governed by the meekness of wisdom, how far springing from the 
fervent love of truth and righteousness, we will not say — but still it is an age of inquiry. All who are 
acquainted with the movements of the civilized world, must be aware that within the last fifty years, the 
prevailing systems of metaphysics and morals, and the most important doctrines of Christianity, as well as 
the evidence of Christianity itself, have undergone a rigorous investigation, by some of the ablest minds of 
an age, than which none perhaps has been more fruitful in great men. The whole structure of theology, as 
well as of politics, has been re-examined from its foundations, by the searching spirit of the times. And it 
is well. The spirit that is moving on these troubled elements, we verily believe, is the Spirit of God. It 
is a spirit that is at once purifying our faith at home, and extending it abroad among all the nations. Under 
its quickening influence, Biblical Literature and Criticism have been greatly advanced. The Laws of sound 
Interpretation have become better understood, and are more generally applied in the investigation of the 
Sacred Volume ; though on this point there is still much to be desired. The Baconian method is by no 
means universal yet. Preconceived notions, abstract speculations, illogical reasonings, and partial induc- 
tions of Scripture, still too much abound. And even where these lead not astray, there is far too im- 
perfect a faith in the simple word of God. In Religion, reason makes no real discoveries except as she 
walks in the clear light of Divine revelation. “ The use of reason in religion is to enlarge our minds to the 
amplitude of truth ; but the abuse of reason is more common, which would contract truth to the narrowness 
of our understandings.” 

Some advantages have certainly been gained by the recent spirit of inquiry and free discussion. If few 
new truths have been discovered, many old ones have been better settled and defined ; and some crude and 
impure mixtures purged away. The practical applications of truth have also been more ably illustrated, 
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and we may hope henceforth to see more and better fruit spring from their belief and inculcation. Besides 
this, good men of different communions are becoming every day better acquainted with each other ; and a 
gradual approximation of sentiment and feeling is taking place, through the agency of spiritual revivals, 
of benevolent institulions and associations, and of the religious periodical press. This fact affords a cheer- 
ing augury for the future. 

The Editor entertains hopes that this work will be found to participate in some good degree of this spirit 
of the age, and that it will help to diffuse its quickening and healing inOuence still more widely. No object, 
he can truly say, has throughout been dearer to his bosom, than the hope of hastening the triumphs of truth 
and charity— the charity and truth of the blessed Gospel— over the whole world. Unless his heart has de- 
ceived him, he has labored in the spirit of that fundamental Christian prayer— hallowed be tiiy name ; 
THY KINGDOM COME ; TIIY WILL BE DONE, AS IN HEAVEN, SO IN EARTH, lu that Spirit he would wisli the work 
to be read ; and if any thing has been inserted ftot in harmony with this, he can most heartily wish it were 
expunged. 

Should any reader be staggered at the niullifarious forms of human belieChere presented, especially among 
professed Christians, a brief hut full solution may be found in the following remarks of Mr. Douglas. “Er- 
rors, though they appear infinite at first view, may be reduced to a few classes and to a very few principles. 
Errors regarding religion, while they have their original cause in the dimness of tl>e divine image in the fallen 
mind, and tjie consequent obscurity of heavenly truili, may be traced in their proximate causes either to pre- 
conceived opinions or to partial views. Thus the old errors of the ancient world, after the corning of our 
Savior, re-appeared in a Christian disguise, giving rise to as many heresies in religion as there had formerly 
been sects in philosophy ; and the good seed of the word had almost been stifled by the indigenous weeds 
which revived along with it in the mind ; as t/iey rushed up with all the strength and advantage which they 
derived from being the natural and previous occupants of the soil. More lately, in religion, as in philo- 
sophy, imperfect induction has been the stumbling-block, instead of preconceived theories ; and a part of 
divine truth, separated from its proper place, and exaggerated beyond its just dimensions, has been opposed 
to the whole.” 

If any, question the propriety and use, of perpetuating in this form the various crudities and abortions of 
error in the human mind, wo reply in the words of the same eloquent and philosophic writer : “ Thus wc 
complete the ‘intellectual globe,’ (to use an expression of Bacon,) when we add the darkened to the enlight- 
ened hemisphere of thought. Then our belief has its highest and perfect repose, when we ascend to that 
point of view which discloses at once the foundations of truth and the outlets of error; as the wanderings 
of the planets arc explained away, and disappear with all their epicycles, and nothing remains but the im- 


mutable order of the heavens, when contemplated from their centre and point of rest,” 

The Editor cannot conclude williout returning his most grateful acknowledgments to the Publishers, 
who have furnished him with the opportunity and materials, and to those gentlemen who have assisted him 
in making the Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge what it is — the most recent, comprehensive, illustra- 
tive, and trust-worthy work of reference on all denominational points, as he hopes it will be found, also, on 
the various topics adverted to above. He would particularly ex])rcss his obligations to the Rev. David 
Benedict, for permission to use his valuable History of all Religions, and to President Allen, for the assistance 
derived from his copious collection of American Biography. But, above all, would he devoutly acknowledge 
the kindness of that gracious Being, who has enabled him to perform this service for the cause of Christ and 
for his fellow-men, and to finish a task of such magnitude and solemn import, at least in his own view from 
the first, that he would not have deemed the sacrifice too great had it cost his life. To the favor of that 
most glorious of Bemgs, whose approbation he chiefly covets, to whom he owes the rich giftof an intelligent 
moral, and immortid existence redeemed too by an inestimable price, as well as to the use of the public for 
whom It 13 prepared, he humbly commends this work. g 

Boston, January 1, 1835. 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


A, THE first letter in almost all alphabets. In the 
Hebrew it is called Aleph. This, and all the other 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet, are found in the 119th 
Psalm, prefixed to the several sections of that richest 
of all devotional compositions. Both the Hebrew’s and 
Greeks used their letters as numerals. Hence A. {AkpUj) 
came to signity the first ; as* did also the Gj eek Alpha, a 
distinguishing title assumed by our Lord^ llev. 1 : 8, 11. 
21 : (i. 22 : 12. Alpha, in connection with Ome^n, the 
former the first, n-nd the litter the* last letter in the 
alphabet, are bcautifiil symbols of that glorious Being, 
of whom, and tltrmi^h whom, and to whom arc all things. 
Bom. 11 : 3b. As appropriated to himself, hy our Savior, 
it is a sublime affirmation, from his own lips, of his 
essential deity, and all comprehending fulness. Piuhaps 
tfic best exposition ever given of tli is glorious title, is 
found m Col. 1 : 15 — 20. 

AAKON, son of Arnram, and the idder brolJu'r oi 
Movses. He wa*s a prince of the tribe of Levi ; and his 
name, derived from liar, a mountain, is by some buppo.H;d 
to signify a vioudtaincer ; but by otliors, to denote ttnhien/, 
as if prophetic of his lolly designation ; he being calle»l of 
God, not only to take part in tlie redcm]Uion of liis }H‘ 0 [)le 
from Egypt, but also to be the first IIiuii Piuest of I.srael. 
In this most high and sacred relation, he was in several 
respects an illustrious type of Christ ; who is the body 
and substance of all the Lrvilieal sluulows and sacrifices ; 
through whose medial ion alone, the guilty can have access 
to God. Cf»l. 2 : 17. The history of Aaron is found in the 
boolfs of Exodu.s, Leviticus, and Numbers; it is unne- 
cessary, therefore, to rejieat it here. lie died in mount 
Hor, A. M. 2552, aged 123 years. The secmiing contra- 
diction as to the place of his dealh, (Nurn. 20: 22 — 
29, with Dent. 10 : 0,) is removed by the fact mentioned 
by Burckbanlt, that Moscra is the name of the valley 
at the foot of mount IJor. — (See articles Hum Phif.st ; 
BiUiAST-ri.ATE ; Enionj XJuim ; Calf; Tvff. ; Suadow; 
IloK.) 

Calraet, in reviewing the history of Aaron, remarks, 1. 
A striking instance ol’ divine sovereignty m the prefe- 
rence given to Moses, his younger briJther. — 2. A strong 
confirmation of their divine mission in the peculiar cir- 
eumslances of their meeting at mount Hoivb. — 3. Proba- 
ble evidence that Aaron was chief of his people in Egypt, 
though under the authority of Pharaoh. — L That hi.s 
consimt to make the golden calf in the wildi’pess pn> 
r(*pd('d from exhausted failli and patience, joined with 
unjustifiable weakness and timidity. — 5. That the sedition 
of Aaron and Miriam .against Moses a./rords another 
argument against the supposition of collusion between the 
brothers. — (i. That in the general character of Aaron there 
was much of the excellence, and especially of the meek- 
ness, of Moses. — 7. I'kat he probably a.ssisted hi.s brother 
in writing out some? parts of the biniks which now bear 
the name of Moses. — And, lastly, that his death presents 
one of the most singular and imjiressive* scenes in the 
history of our race. 

The last idea is thus enlarged up<ni by .lones : “ Neither 
the purity of his character, nor the honor of his high 
priesthood, could exempt him from the common lot of mor- 
tals, or confer a perpetuity upon his ofiice. The law of 
Mo.ses perfected nothing, as the apostle tells the Hebrews, 
It served only to the introduction of a better hope. Under 
that dispensation Hhe priests were many, because they 
were not suffered to continue by reason of death,* Heb. 


7: 23. The continual succession of mortal men, of 
w^hich the Aaronic priesthood was made up, while it 
strikingly evinced its imperfection and its temporary 
duralkm, was evidently designed to serve as ^an ex- 
ample and .shadow of heavenly things,’ and to lead the 

Israelites to look forward to ‘ belter things to come’ 

when ‘anotiieii iuiiest .should ari.se, after the order of 
Melchi.sedek, and not after the order of Aaron — a priest 
who should spring out of the tribe of Jwdali, and who 
should be constituted not after the law of a carnal 
commandment, but after the power of an cndles.s life’ 
— whose nriesthood should be unchangeable in the 
heavens. In reference to this view of things, the dealh of 
Aaron, and all its train of attendant circumstances, are 
replete with instruction. In the .sight of all the congre- 
gation, at the command of Aloscs, he ipiit.s the camp of 
I.srael, acexnnpanied by his brother and his son Eleazer, 
and ascends the mountain w-hero he jh to die. Here the 
father is stripj)ed ol' his priestly vestments, one by one, 
which Moses immediately yilaces upon his sou Eleazer, 
his suei?es.s(>r in the. otlice of l]u‘ high priest. Thus 
disrobcil of the insignia of his ofiice, with a gentle but 
mcluiieholy grandeur, tlu? venerabh* old rr*aii resigns him- 
.self to death, and is ‘gathered to Ins ])co})le, according to 
the w'ord of ihe Loud.’** 

AB, the eleventh moi'lb of the Jewksli (.ivd year, and 
the fifth of their sacred year; (:orn‘S[K>nding to our July. 
— (Sec Month, and Jewish Calekdaii, at the end of this 
volume.) Should not Christians, av/v/ mmih, in special 
jirnyer, remember tins singidar ami unhappy people, 'who, 
though rejected for thnr unbehef, maintain still Qic forms 
of religion in the absence ol' its pow'er ? Yet again lliey 
shall be restored to God in Christ. Uom. 11. 

ABADDON, (Hebrew, com spondirig to Greek, 
ami signifying Iksiroyn,) the angel of the boiloiuless pit, 
and king over the symbolic locusts. Ilcv, 9: 11. — (See 
Locust .) Le Clcrc, G n>liu s, and Hammond interpret these 
locusts of the zcnloth and robbers, 'ivho, under John of 
Gischala, desolated Judea before the dcsli m tinn of Jeru- 
salem. But Mr. Aledc remarlcs, that the title Abaddon 
alludes to Obodas, the common name of the ancient 
inonarchs of that part of Arabia from which Mahomet 
came ; and considers the passage as descriptive of the 
innndalion of the Arabians or Saracens under Mahomet 
and his successors. Mr. Lownnan, and, after him, Bishop 
Newton, adopts and confirms this interpretation. He 
shows that the rise ami progress i»f the Mahometan reli- 
gion ami empire exhibit a signal accomplishment of this 
prophecy. Ail the circumstances era respond to the clia- 
racier of the Arabians, and the history ol* tlic fHU'iod that 
extended from A.D.r>12 to A. D. 7<)2, being five prophetic 
months, or one hundred and fifty years. The title of 
Destroyer given to their king, wa.s peculiarly suitable to a 
succession of caliphs, who, in propagating the Alahome- 
tan imposture by fire and sword, destroyed at once both 
the bodies ami the souls of men ; and seemed to be the 
visible representatives of Satan himself, who w'ns “a 
murderer from the beginning, ami abode not in the 
truth.** John, 8 ; 44. 

Brown, Bryant, and others have given diffei*cnt inter- 
pretations of the passage ; but as Dr. Scott ob.^rves, 
“ Every circumstance of this emblematical prediction so 
exactly accords to the Saracens, and so httle suits me 
church or hieiurchy of Borne, or any of their 
orders, (who gained their advantage by priestcrali, not 
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hy arms^) that there can be no propriety in attempting to vid Levi, in his Lingua Sacra, derives it front a wt, 
explain it of them j especially as they are described with denoting dmrej deHght, complacency f satisfaction. The 
sufficient precision in what follows. Prophedee have a learned Mr. Selden has proved from the Babylonian 
germinate meaning ; but by giving 'loose to a lively Gemara, that a slave or menial servant was not permits 
imagination, to find distant resemblances, we are more to employ this appellation in addressing the ab, that is. 
like to perplex, than to satisfy the inquirer.” — Jones, the lord and heaa of the family ; because it was indicS/ 
Watson ; Bronm ; JSTewton on the Prophecies ; ^U^s Notes live of the closest relationship and the tenderest reciprocal 
m Mev. ix. ; FtiUer^s JUdures on the Apocalypse. affection. Its use was restricted to such as sustained this 

ABAKA, and FHABPAR ; rivers of Damascus, in intimate relationship, end was regarded as the appropri- 
Syria, memorable from the words of Naaman, the Leper, ate language of children, whether by birth or adoption. 

2 Kings, 5 : 12. The mxojet^bana is formed from Aben, Its use in the New Testament seems to correspond 
a stone, and Bana, to build ; and literally signifies mailed exactly with the facts here stated. It is employed by our 
fvith stone. This name may appear significant when it is Lord himself during his agony in the garden of Gethse* 
known that the Abana is probably that branch of the mane — when he offered up prayers and supplications, 

. or fas the Greeks called it) Chrvsorrhoas, which with stronsr erviner and tears, and said. Abba. Father, all 



believe, is not the Orontes, as some have supiwsed, but Mark, 14 : Jo. What filial adoration, submission, tender- 
another branch of the Barrady, which watered the gar- ness, confidence, breathe in these words ! So, when 
dens without the walls of Damascus. The Barrady itself recounting to the Roman and Galatian churches, the 
springs from the foot of mount Lebanon, (or Libanus,) peculiar privileges of those in whom the Spirit of Christ 
eastward. Its name seems derived from the refreshing dwells, the apostle describes this as their peculiar distinc- 
cuplness and purity of its waters. lion — above such as still continue slaves to sin or in the 

The language and conduct of Naaman afford a strik- bondage of a legal state— that through that Spirit they 
ing illustration of man’s natural disaffection to the gos- cry, “ Abba, Father ! ” In other words, true believers 
pel, which is God’s chosen method of healing the leprosy acldress God in a language of filial love and confidence, 
of our fallen nature. Its simplicity, and gratuitous corresponding to that new and endearing relation, which 
chaiy^ter, as well as the selMenial it demands, are alike they sustain as “children of God by faith in Christ 
iinpalajable to the selfdndulgent, the superstitious, and Jesus.” Rom. 8 : 15. Gal. 4 : 6. 

the self-nghmous. Yet it is invariably found, that with- Hence it appears that all Christians, by virtue of their 
appointment without washing relation to God in Christ, are authorized, (if not, indeed, 
fountain which He has opened m the house of enjoined,) to employ this language of filial hope and ten- 
Judah for sm and uncleanness, there is no healing for demess in their approaches to their Heavenly Father. 
ABARm' ^ , And if the reader of this page is enabled to see his own 

rlM in thp privilege herein, and can enter into a proper 

dan, in the country of Moab. Nebo, Pisgah, and Peor, nnnr#»hi»nsinn n.;., 

were in the number. Nebo is chiefly memorable as the 
sacred spot where Moses died. Nurn. 33 : 48. Dent. 32 : 

49,50.34;!. 

ABASE, to treat with contempt ; to reduce to mean- 
ness and wretchedness. It comes from a Hebrew word 
which signifies the bottom. It is Inserted here chiefly with 
a view to illustrate that emphatic and oft repeated maxim 
of our Lord, (Mat. 23: 12. Luke, 14: 11. 18; 14,) 

“ shall exalt hirmsclf shall be abased: and 

he that shall humble himself shall be exalted.” 

ABAUZIT, (Firmin,) was born in Languedoc, 1679. 

In consequence of the revocation of the edict of Nante.s 
hi.s mother, who was a Protestant, took refuse with her 

Knn in Clamnrrm v ” • . . 


apprehension of the word, in this most endearing view, 
he will be led to discover the sweetness and blessedness 
of it ; and may find it yield him not only a daily assist- 
ance in the exercises of devotion, but special support and 
comfort in the most dark and trying hour. He will know 
that hi.s access into his Father’s presence is at all times 
free ; and, instead of “ the spirit of bondage again unto 
fear,” will feel the force of the encouragement, (Phil. 4 : 
6, 7,) “in every thing by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, to make known his requests unto God.” 
— Jones ; Hawker ; Watson. 

The word Abba in after ages came to be used in the 
Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic churches, in an improper 

theology, aniinuily, and the exact sciences At tK*. oisiiop of AltJ^ndria; which gave occasion for the 

of nineteen, he tfavelled into Holland where he ; a 

acquainted ’with Boyle aU ’tae he^^d IntlniP ^ome.-B««t.’ 

advantageous condiUotto. He deteruunod. ho’wever. I ll“re 

*vuiity. He proceeded thence to HoUand, and afterward 
to Berlin, where he was made minister of the French 
church, then lately established by the elector of Bran- 

mciuBamivhv during several years, 

A. tvas a profound scholar, a true^philosooher ana favor with the elector. The ifench 

jinoere Chri^an. HU conversation ^ unostent^ous but Utinj butnpon the 

but iDstruchve and animated. He was simple in his wiW numbers of the 

manners, independent and decided in his oninmns hnr. rmtestots retired to Brandenburg, where they 

friend to unive?^ toleration. HedrfeiX pStdl Sr S' ^'5 humality; tJ 

and even dete^ an error in that work, when She “v? 8«at ^arge, of 

^ ^Id tm&rstand It. Newton declwed him »a fo S did mLv“ ‘^® i®*®”®* « 

man to judge between Leibnitz and himself.” Bonssean Th» services to his distressed countrymen, 

d^hes him as the « wise and modesrAba^"^d S Abbadie accepted a primal 

ledge WM extensive m the whide circle of antiquities in the **‘® P«“®e Orange. In 

ucient histoy, geograi*y, and chronoh^. In throloev 1 m/ ®® “®®<®panied ttie marshal* to Ire- 
*^'}®» r*".'!®®?, and his mo&Uon effi to tiU a&r the baft 


' Orange 

J 7 «MW umuilUWgy. iU theol/urv lomsl l, — «'''^v»s*HarUicu U 16 JUiaTShal tC 

him*S*S*,r" ®f®P’ mo&Uon enablS to "P ‘•‘e Boyne, 

mm to avoid the violence of theological parties His great patron was killed. This 

jrottaMe^i^y on thetdogical subjects. ^Aa Esuu m to! Itondon, where he was appointed 

Ualoe, m 
Having 
^his 
ill, 


advantageous condiUons. He determincd!liowever^to 
return to Geneva, and, devoting himself to study,' he 
rendered important assistance to a society engaffed in 
translating the New Testament into French. In 1727 
he was appointed public librarian in Geneva, and was 
presented with the freedom of the city. He died in 1767 
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and died in the parish of Mary-le-bonc, Sept. 23, 1727. — 
He was a hrm and decided Protestant, and strongly at* 
tached to the of king William, as appears by his 
» elaborate deC^nce of the Kevolution, and his history of the 
Assassination plot. He had very superior faculties, well 
cultivated with useful learning. His doctrinal sentiments 
were Calvinistic, and he was a most zealous defender erf 
the Protestant religion. His writings are characterized 
by strong nervous eloquence, for which he was distin- 
guished, and which enabled him to enforce the objects 
of his ministry with great spirit and energy from the 
pulpit. 

The principal work of Br. Abbadie is a Treatise on 
the Cluristian Religion,” which has gone through seven 
editions. It consists of three parts j in the first he com- 
bats the Atheists j the Deists in the second j and, in the 
last, the Socinians, This work met with almost unexam- 
pled praise, on its first publication. The Abbe Houte- 
vjLLE pronounces it, * the most splendid treatise in defence 
of the Christian Religion, published by the Protestants.^ — 
The late Mr. Abraham BcK)th, about the middle of the 
last century, when the Socinian controversy was warm- 
ly agitated in England, published in a 12mo. volume, 
that portion of Dr. Abbadic’s work which relates to 
the Socinians, somewhat abridged, under the title of 
“The Deity of Jesus Christ essential to the Christian 
Religion;” and it met with a very favorable accep- 
tance from the public.* Among the other productions 
of Dr. Abbadie’s pen may be mentioned, “ Sermons on 
several Texts of Scripture “ The Art of knowing 
One’s-self, or an Inquiry into the Sources of Morality;” 
“The Truth of the Reformed Religion;” and “The 
Triumph of Providence and Religion, or the Opening 
of the Seven Seals by the Son of God.” Amsterdam, 
1723. — Jon€s\^ Bdigious Biography ; Biogtaphia Britan- 
nica, 

ABBE, the name of those literary men in France, 
who have passed through a regular course of theological 
study ; but have as yet obtained no fixed settlement in 
church or state, though very willing to accept of cither. — 
They are generally employed as public or private instnic- 
ters of youth, and enjoy many jvivilef^s. As a class, 
their writings have exerted a powerful influence on so- 
ciety . — Buck ; Ency. Amcr. 

ABBES, (James,) an English martyr of the sixteenth 
century. During the persecution imder Queen Mary, 
this young man was arrested, and brought before Dr. 
Hopkins, bishop of Norwich; who, by means of threats 
ancl fair speeches, gained a temporary victory over his 
conscience. But after his discharge, his inward anguish 
of remorse forced him to return to the bishop, and profess 
his hearty repentance that he had ever yielded to his per- 
suasions and denied his faith. Being now proof against 
all efibrts of the adherents of Rome, he was condemned 
to the stake ; which for the sake of Christ he cheerfully 
endured, until liis body was consumed to ashes, in Bury, 
Aug. 2, 1555. — Fos^s Book of Martyrs, 

ABBESS, the superior of an abbey or convent of nuns. 
The abbess has the same right and authority over her 
nuns that the abbots regular have over their monks. The 
sex, indeed, does not allow her to perform the spiritual 
functions annexed to the prie.sthood, wherewith the abbot 
is usually invested ; but there are instances of some ab- 
besses who have a right, or rather a privilege, to com- 
mi.ssion a priest to act for them. They have even a kind 
of episcopal jurisdiction, as well as some abbots who 
are exempted from the visitation of their diocesan. — 
Buck, 

ABBEY ; a monastery, governed by a superior under 
the title of Abbot or Abbess. Monasteries were at fii-st 
nothing more than religious houses, whither persons re- 
tired from the bustle of the world to spend their time in 
solitude and devotion : but they soon degenerated from 
their original institution, and procur^ large privileges, 
exemptions, and riches. They prevailed greatly in Bn- 
tain before the reformation, particularly in England ; and 

• An American edition of this admirable work was published in 
Charlestown (Mass.) in 1818 . 
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as they increased in riches, so the slate became poor, for 
the lands which, these regulars possessed could never re- 
vert to the lords who gave them. These places were 
wholly abolished by Henry VIJI. He first appointed vi- 
feitors to inspect into the lives of the monks and nuns, 
which were found in some places very disorderly ; upon 
which the abbots, perceiving their dissolution unavoida- 
ble, w^ere induced to resign their houses to the king, who 
by that means became invested with the abbey lands ; 
these were afterwards granted to different persons, whose 
descendants enjoy them at this day : they were then valu- 
ed at £2,853,000 per annum ; an immense sum in those 
days. — Though the suppression of these houses, consider- 
ed in a religious and jwUtical light, was a great benefit 
to the nation, yet it inu.st be owmed, that, at the time 
they fiourished, they w ere not entirely useless. Abbeys 
were then the repositories as well as the seminaries of 
learning: many valuable books and national records 
have been preserved in their librarie.s ; the only places 
wherein they could have been safely lodged in those tur- 
bulent times. Indeed, the historian.s of England are 
chiefly Ijeholden to the monks for the knowledge they have 
of former national events. Thus a kind Providence over- 
ruled even the institutions of superstition for good. (See 
Monasteky.) — Burk. 

ABBOT, the chief ruler of a rnona^stcry or abbey. At 
first they were laymen, and subject to the bishop and or- 
dinary pjislors. Their monasteries being remote from 
citie.s, and built in the farthest solitudes, they had no 
share in ecclesiastical afl'airs ; but, there being among 
them several persons of learning, they were called out of 
the deserts by the bishops, and tixeii in the suburbs of the 
cities, and at length in the cities themselves. From that 
time they degenerated, and, learning to l)e ambitious, as- 
pired to be independent of the bishops, which occasioned 
some severe law's to be made against them. At length, 
howfever, the abbots carried their point, and obtained the 
title of lord, with other badges of the episcopate, particu- 
larly the mitre. Hence arose new distinctions among 
them. Those were termed mitred abbots w ho were privileged 
to wear the mitre, and exercise episcopal authority within 
their respective precincts, being exempted from the juris- 
did ion of the bishoj). Others were called crosiered abbots, 
from their bearing the crosier, or pastoral staff. Others 
were styled animefiirnl or universal abbots, in imitation 
of the patriarch of Constantinople ; wrhile others were 
tenned cardinal abbots, from their superiority over aU 
other abbots. At present, in the Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, the chief distinctions are those of regtdar and corn- 
mendatory. The former take the vow and w'ear the habit 
of their order ; whereas the latter are seculars, though 
they are obliged by their bulls to take orders when of 
proper ages. — Buck. 

ABBOT, (Robert, D. D. S. T. P.) bishop of Salisbu- 
ry. He was lx>rn in 1550, at Guildford in Surry, of pious 
parents ; w’as educated at Oxford ; and soon became very 
popular as a preacher. He was a great scholar, a deep 
divine, and an amiable Christian. Gravity was said to 
fnmn in his brother George, but to smUe in him. In 1594, 
he beggm to be eminent as a polemic writer, particularly 
in the Catholic controversy. In 1597, he received his de- 
gree of D. D. He was soon after chosen chaplain in or 
dinary to James I. who did him the honor to print his own 
Commentary on the Apocalypse along with Abbot’s Antt- 
chrisH Dmonstratio. In 1609, he was elected master of 
Baliol college, where he distinguished himself, not 
only by promoting diligence in .study, but by restoring 
piety, peace, and temperance, which had been almost 
wholly extinguished. In 16d0, he w^as nominated by the 
king ttmong the first fellows of the Roval college at Chel- 
sea, then newly founded, and designed as a kind of for- 
tress of ctmtroversial divinity. The same year he was 
made prebendary of Normanton. In 1612, his majesty 
named him successor of Dr. Thomas Holland in the the- 
ological chair at Oxford, which he modestly refused, until 
forced by a mandate from the king. This iimportot 
station he filled with great honor, until transferred to tne 
see of Salisbury, Dec. 3, 1615. Here also his 
indefatigable to build up his congregation, both by 
trine and discipline ; but they were interrupted soon by 
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an agonizing attack of the gravel and stone^ brought on 
by his previous close application to study. Amidst the 
tears of his flock, but in the triumph of peace, patience, 
love, and heavenly hope, he died March 2, 1617, in the 
58th year of his age. His last words were, “ Comcj Lord 
JesuSj com quickly. Finish in me the work which thou 
hast begun 

Br. Abbot had the character of being a profound di- 
vine ; most admirably well read in the fathers, councils, 
and schoolmen. As a theolog^cal'professor, he was more 
moderate in his Calvinistic views than either of his two 
predecessors, Humphrey and Holland, though decidedly 
opposed to the Arminianisrn of Laud. lie is classed in 
the same rank with Jewell, Bilson, and Reynolds, among 
the prime worthies of the English church, though by 
some suspected to favor the Puritans. 

His writings were more numerous than his publica- 
tions. The latter are, 1. The ]Vlivrt»r of Popish Supersti- 
tion, 1594 ; 2. A Sermon on the Exaltation of the King- 
dom and Priesthood of Christ, KiOl ; 3. Antkhrhii Dimmi- 
f,tratio, lt»03— of this a new edition was issued in 1008, 
and it is much commended by Scaliger; 4. Defence of 
the Reformed Catholic of Mr. W. KTkins, against the 
Bastard counter-Catholie of Dr. Wm. Bishop — in three 
parts, loot), 1007, ItiOD, a most elaborate and comprehen- 
sive work ; 5. The Old Way, a Sermon, at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, 1010*; 0. The true ancient Roman Catholic, be- 
ing a Reply to Dr. Bishop, 1011 ; 7. AntUogiay 1013; 8. 
De gratia ct pcrsevcrantid Sanctorum, Ac., 9. Jn Ri- 

cardi Thovtsoni, Acc., KilB ; 10. Dc Sttpremd Fotestate i?c- 
gia, Acc., 1010. The . three la.st, were printed after his 
death. Among his unpublished writings is a Commenta- 
ry in Latin on the whole Epistle to the Romans ; which 
is called an accurate work, in which he has handled all 
the controversial pfiinls of religion, and inclosed the 
whole magazine of his learning.’’ The MS. in 4 vols. 
folio, is in the Bodleian library. — Middleton's Biograph. 
Evan. 

ABBOT, (George, D. D., brother of Robert,) arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and primate of England, was born 
1502. Their father was a clothier. George, as well as 
Robert, was educated at Oxford. There in 1598 he pub- 



lished a Latin work, which did him great honor, and was 
reprinted in Frankfort by the celebrated ScuUclus. His 
talents were very soon known, and he became a celebrat- 
ed preacher in the university. In 1597 he was made 
doctor of divinity, and the same year was chosen master 
of University college. Here the first difference began 
between him and the intolerant Dr. Laud ; a difference 
which continued through life. Dr. Abbot being at all 
times the firm and enlightened friend both of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. 

In 1599, he was installed dean of Winchester ; and in 
1600 vice-chancellor of the university of Oxford. This 
year he published his sermons on the prophet Jonah, 
which were received with great applause. 

Tn 1604, Dr. Abbot was the second of eight learned 
divines at Oxford, chosen by kini^ James, to whom the 
care of translating all (but the Epistles of) the New Testa- 
ment was committed. In 1608, he assisted in a design to 
unite the churdies of England and Scotland ; in which his 
prudence and moderation raised him high in the favor of 
t^ king, who bestowed upon him sutx^essively the bish- 
oprics of Litchfield, and of London. In 1610, Ms majesty 
elevated him to the see of Canterbury, the highest dignity 


in the church. In this elevated station, he showed him- 
self the temperate yet zealous friend of the Protestant 
cause against the Romanists, and of Calvinism agamsc 
the Arminians ; while he adorned his place by learmng, 
piety, eloquence, and indefatigable diligence. 

His enemies had imputed his promotion to his flattering 
the king ; but archbishop Abbot had the courage to dis- 
please the king, by opposing the Book of Sports, the di- 
vorce of the Countess of Essex, and the Spanish Match — 
exhibiting certainly a rare instance of conscientious mag- 
nanimity in a courtly prelate. In perfect consistency of 
character, he, nine years after, ventured the displeasure 
of Charles 1. by refusing to license a slavish sermon, 
which Dr. Sibthorpe had preached, to justify one of 
Charles’s unconstitutional proceedings. For this Jast ho- 
norable act he was suspeiided from his functions, but was 
soon, though not willingly, restored to them. Laud and 
Buckingham were his inveterate enemies ; but the good 
archbishop pursued his course of Christian duty, as in the 
sight of God to the last, without favor or fear. 

A cause of deep sorrow to him in his latter days, was 
his having accidentally, while aiming at a deer, shot one 
of lord Touch’s kcppt*rs. In consequence of this he kept 
a monthly fast while he lived, and settled an annuity of 
twenty pounds on the widow. He died in 1633, at the 
age of 71 ; and was buried at Guildford, his native town, 
for which he ever retained a strong regard, and where he 
had generously eivlowed a hospital for the poor. 

ITc published a number of works, but the most impor- 
tant are the three already named. — Middleton; Daven- 
port ; Ennj. Amer. 

ABBOJ', (Samuel,) one of the founders of the theo- 
logical seminary, Andover, (Mass.) Most of his life he 
was a merchant in Boston. He was a humble, conscien- 
tious, pious man; remarkable for prudence, sincerity, 
and uprightness ; charitable to the poor, and zealous for 
the interests of religion. He gave several thousand dol- 
lars to poor ministers of the gospel, and other objects of 
charity. His donation for establishing the seminary 
Aug. 31, 1807, was 20,000 dollars ; he also bequeathed to 
it more than 100,000 dollars. — He died in Andover, his 
native town, April 30, 1812, aged 80; leaving a widow 
with whom he had liyed more than 50 years, and one son. 
It was a maxim with Mr. Abbott, to ^ praise no one in his 
presence, and to dispraise no one in his absence.’ In his 
last siekne.ss he enjoyed a peace which the world cannot 
give. * I desire to live,’ he said, ‘if God has any thing 
more for me to do, or to suffer.' When near his end he 
said, ‘There is enough in God. I want nothing but 
God!’ — Allen's Amer. Biog. 

ABBOT, (Ariel, D. D.) minister in Beverly, (Mass.) 
He was born at Andover, Aug. 17, 1770, and graduated 
at Cambridge, 1787, with an unsullied character and ele- 
vated scholarship. After assisting in the academy at 
Andover, and studying theology with Mr. French, he was 
settletl in 1794, at Haverhill. Here he continued eight 
years, when an inadequate support for his family induced 
him reluctantly to take a dismission, and he removed to 
Beverly, where be succeeded Mr. McKeen, (who had been 
chosen president of Bowdoin college,) in 1802. — ^In 1827 
he visited the south for his health, and passed the winter 
in Charleston. Early the following spring he embarked 
for Cuba, where he remained three months, and recorded 
the fruits of his inquiries and observations in letters to 
his family and friends. He died on his return, January 7, 
1828, just as the vessel came to anchor at the quarantine 
ground near New-York, and was buried on Staten island. 

Dr. Abbot was very courteous and interesting in social 
intercourse, and eloquent as a preacher. His biographer 
says that “ he belonged to no sect, but that of good men.” 
Happy are all who truly belong to that sect! who “ are 
God’s workmanship, created in Christ Jesus uuto good 
works!”— -His interesting and valuable letters from Cuba 
w^ere published after his death, 8vo., Boston, 1829. He 
published al^, an Artillery Election Sermon, 180'^ ; Ser- 
mon to Mariners, 1812 ; Address on Intemperance, 1815 j 
Sermon before the Salem Missionary Society, 1816 ; before 
the Bible Society of Salem, 1817; Convention Sermon, 
1827. — Allen's Am. Biog, ; Flint's Sermon ; Sketch in Let- 
ters from Cuba. 
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ABBREVIATIONS, (called by the Homans notes, 
hence mtarius, a shorthand writer.) The desire of sav- 
ing time and space, or of secrecy, led to the invention of 
abbreviations in writing. — Every written language has 
them. Many of them are indeterminate and uncertain, 
and the contents of many old writings and inscriptions re- 
main on that account ambiguous. These abbreviations 
often give rise to different readings. — They have been 
much less used since the invention of printing. The Ger- 
mans employ them for ordinary words in greater propor- 
tion than other civilized nations. — The follo\ving occur 
most frequently : 

Roman Abbreviations on CoinSy &c. A. U. C. or AB. U. 
C. ab urbf' conditay from the foundation of the city : C. cen- 
tum ; CIO. or CXO. 1000 : 00. 5000 : CCCIOOO. 

100,000: C. ML. centum millia: COS. consul: COSS. 
consuls : C. R. civis Romanus ; D. O. diis ojHimis, vel dco 
(tjnimo : I. H. S. Jesus hondnum Sahalor : IMP. im- 

ptrator : K. Ualendm : M. S. manu scriptum : NON. APR. 
Honis Apriiis : TO'N . M. pontifex maximus: PRIB. KAL. 
pridie kalcndas : QUIR. quirites : RESP. respvblicxi : S. C. 
sc7iatus consultum : S. P. Q. R. senatus populusque Romanus : 
VL. videlicet. 

Abbreviations in common use. A. B. orB. A. bachelor of* 
arts : Abp. archbishop : A. C. ante Christumy before Christ P 
A. D. anfw Dominiy m the year of our Lord : Aff Affec- 
tamately ; A. M. anm mundiy in the year of the world ; and 
artium magistery master of arts : B. C. before Christ: B. D. 
bachelor of divinity : Bp. bishop : B. V. blessed virgin : C. 
or Chap, chapter: D. D. doctor of divinity : D. F. defetiderof 
the faith : D. G. Dei gratia y by the grace of God ; D. T. 
doctor of theology: 'E.G. exempli gratia: Ex. example: Exr. 
executor: F. A. ^.fellotpof the antiquarian society : F. L. S. 
fellow of the Linnaan society : F. R. S. and A. S. fellow and 
associate of the royal society : F. S. A. fellow of the society 
of arts : H. M. S, his majestifs ship : lb. or ibid, ibidem, in 
the same place : i. c. id est, that is: I. H. S. Je^us hominum 
^Salvator, Jesus, the Savior of men : I. H. S. in hac cruce 
salusy in this cross is salvation : Kt. Might .* Ldp. lordship: 
L L. D. legum doctor, doctor of laws : M. A. master of arts: 
M. C. member of congress: M. D. doctor of medicine: 
Messrs, messieurs, gentlemen: M. V. member of parliament: 
MB. manuscript : MBS. manuscripts : N. B, nota bene, take 
notice: Nem. con. or Nem. diss. nemine amtradicente ot 
nemine disseniiente, unanimously : N. S. new style : Obt. obe- 
dient: O. S. old style: Oxon. Oxford: Pari. Parliament: 
P. S. postscript : Q. (question : Q. V. (fuod vide, which see : 
K. N. royal navy : Sec. Secretary : S\\. skillings : ss, scilicet: 
IT. S. United States : V. D. M. ininisier of God^s word : viz. 
videlicet, namely: W. or Wk. wecA*; ’RmsJS. Christnms : 
Xn. Christian: Ye. the: Ym. them: Yn. then: Yr. your, 
and year : Ys. this : Yt. that. 

The above list embraces all the abbreviations usually 
found in religious books, needing explanation j except 
those of societies, &:c. prefixed to the Mis.sionary Gazetteer 
in this book ; which see. — Ency. Amer. 

ABEDNEGO; the Chaldean name given to Azariah, 
one of the three noble Hebrew youths, who, animated by 
an unshaken attachment to the true religion, refused to 
render homage to the idol of Nebuchadnezzar. They 
were therefore cast into the fiery furnace, heated through 
the wrath of the tyrant seven times hotter than u.sual.-— 
The splendid miracle by which it plea.sed God to honor 
this consistent and fearless piety, together with its pow- 
erful effect upon the mind of the Chaldean monarch, is 
recorded in the tliird chapter of Daniel. — There is a 
circumstance connected with the change of name, which 
is worthy of attention. It has been thought that the mo- 
tive of the Chaldeans in giving the new name, was, in fact, 
more religious than political. The Hebrew and the 
Chaldee languages Avere very similar. The Chaldeans 
perfectly understood the Hebrew names . And they knew , 
also, how tenacious Hebrew parents w^ere to give names 
to their children, w^bich bore some relation to Jehovah, 
the God of their fathers. In changing their names, there- 
fore, did they not design to make them forget their be- 
loved JcruSfalem, and all the patriotic feelings which were 
associated with their vernacular tongue? and yet more, to 
detach them from the remembrance of Jehovah, the 
God of Abraham, '#Isaac, and Jacob ? The name before us 


is a striking example. The Hebrew Azariah, or more 
literally Azar-Jah, denotes, My help is Jehovah; from 
Azar, help, and Jah, Jehovah. But the Chaldean ** 
Abed-nego signifies the servant of Nego; Abed or Obod 
being the Chaldee fur servant, and Nego, the sun or morn- 
ing star, so called from its brigbtucss, and hence adored 
among the idolatrous Chaldeans as a god. So that from 
being reminded, as often as he heard himself called, that 
Jehovah was his help, he was now to be brought im<j 
remembrance whenever he heard his name, that he is the 
scr\^ant of an idol, in whom there is no Indp. If such 
were the design of this new ajqjcllation, its ultimate end 
wras in the case of Azariah mobl mercifully defeated ; but 
the design itself Avill serve to set in a more striking light 
the danger alluded to b 3 ’^ the Psalmist (Psalm 100: 35) of 
“mingling with the heathen, and learning their works.*' 
See Daniel; Shadkacii ; Nebuchadnezzar. 

ABEL ; he was the seeond son of Adam and Eve, and 
lx)m probably in the seeond or third jTar of the world. — 
Ilis name siggiifies numming, and might be given cither 
because our first parents now’^ began so to lecl the empti- 
ness and vanity of all earthly things, that the birth of an- 
other son reminded them painfully of it, although in itself 
a matter of joy ; or it w'as imposed under prophetic im- 
pulse, and obscurely referred to his premature death. His 
employment Avas that of a shepherd; Cain followed the 
occupation of his father — and was a tiller of the ground. 

“ At the end of the days,” — which is a more literal ren- 
dering than “in process of time,” as in our translation, 
that is, on the Sabbath, — ^l^uth brothers brought anoffenng 
to the Lord. Cain “ brought of the fruit of the ground ;” 
Abel “ the firstlings of his flock, and the fat thereof.” — 

“ And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his oflering j 
but unto Cain and his oflering he had not respect.” The 
respect wdiich God was pleased to bestow to Abel’s oflcr- 
mg, appears from the account to have been sensibly de- 
clared ; for Cain must have known by some token that 
the sacrifice of Abel Avas accepted, Ihe absence of which 
sign to his own offering, showed that it Avas rejected. — 
Whether this was by fire, going forth “from the presence 
of the Lord,” to consume the sacrifice, as in later instan- 
ces recorded in the Old Testament, or m some other way, 
it is in vain to irKjuire ; — that the token of accept ance was 
a sensible one is how^ever an almost certain inference. — 
The cfl’cct of this uiion Cain was not to humble him before 
God, but to excite anger against his brother ; and being 
in the field with him, or, as the old version has it, having 
said to him, “Let us go out into the field,” “lie rose up 
against Abel his brother, and slew him ;” and for that 
crime, by which the first blood of man w'as shed by man 
upon the earth, a murder aggravated by the relationsldp, 
and the “ righteous” character of the sufferer, and hating 
in it also the nature of religious persecution, he Avas pro- 
nounced by the Lord, “ cursed from the earth.” 

2. As the sacrifice of Abel is the first on ri’cord, and 
lias given rise to some controversy, it demands particular 
attention. It was offered, says St. Paul, “in faith,” and 
jl was “ a more excellent sacrifice” than that of Cain. — 
‘Both these expressions intimate that it Avas expiatory, and 
prefigurative. 

As to the matter of the sacrifice, it was an animal offer- 
ing. Cain brought of the fruit of the ground ; and Al>el 
also brought of the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat 
thereof; or, more literally, “the fat of them,” that is, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew idiom, the fattest or best of his 
flock ; and in this circumstance consisted its specific cha- 
racter as an act oi faith. This is supported by the import 
of the phrase, ^^pleiona ihesian,^^ used by the apostle in the 
Epistle to the Hcbrew.s, \A*hen speaking of the sacrifice of 
Abel. Our translators have rendered it, “ a more excellent 
.sacrifice.” Wickliff'e translates it, as Archbishop Magee 
says, uncouthly, but in the full sense of the original, “a 
much more sacrifice ;” and the controversy v/hich has 
arisen on this point is, Avhether this epithet of “much 
more” or “ fuller,” refers to quantity or quality ; whether 
it is to be understood in the sense of a more abundant, or 
of a better, a more excellent sacrifice. Dr, Kennicott takes it 
in the sense of measure and quantity, as w ell ins quality ; 
and supposes that Abel brought a double offering, of the 
firstlings of the flock, and of the fniit of the ground also. 
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His criticism has been very satisfactorily refuted by arch- 
bishop Magee. The sacrifice of Abel was that of animal 
victims, and it was indicative not of gratitude but of 
** faith a quality not to be made manifest by the quanti- 
ty of an offering, for the one has no relation to the other. 

3. This will more fully appear if we consider the im- 
port of the words of the apostle, — “ By faith Abel offered 
unto God a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain, by which 
he obtained witness that he was riguteotts, God testifying 
of his gifts; and by it, be, being dead, yet .speaketh.^* — 
Now what is the meaning t>f the apostUj, when he says 
that it was witnessed or testified to Abel that he was 
rightmis ? His doctrine is that men are sinners ; that all 
consequently need pardon ; and to he. declared, witnessed, and 
accounted righteous, are, accor<ling to his style of writing, 
the same as to be justified, pardoned, and dealt with as 
righteous.’^ Thus he argues lliat Abraham believed God, 

and it was accounted to him for righteousness,”— “ that 
he received the sign of circumcision, a real, a visible con- 
firmatory, declaratory, and witnessing work of the right- 
eousness which he had by faith.” In these cases we have 
a similarity so striking, that they can scarcely fail to ex- 
plain each other. In both, sinful men are placed in the 
condition of righteous men ; the instrument, in Ixith cases, 
is faith ; and the transaction is, in both cases also, public- 
ly and sensibly witnessed, — as to Abraham, by the sign of 
circumcision ; as to Abel, by a visible acceptance of his 
sacrifice, and the rejection of that of Cain. 

Abel had faith, and he expressed that faith by the kind 
of sacrifice he oflered. It was in this way that his faith 
** pleased God j" it pleased him as a principle, and by the 
act to which it led, which act was the ofl'ering of a sacri- 
fice to God different from that of Cain. Cain had not this 
faith^ whatever might be its object ; and Cain, according- 
ly, did not bring an offering to which G(xl bad respect.” 
That which vitiated the ofiering of Cain was the want of 
this faith; for his offering was not significant of faith: 
that which “ pleased God,” in the case of Abel, was his 
faith ; and he had rc:>pect” to his offering, because it was 
the expression of that lailh ; and, upon his faith so ex- 
pressing itself, God witnessed to him “that he was right- 
eous.” So forcibly do the words of St. Paul, when com- 
menting upon this transaction, show, that Abel’s sacrifice 
was accepted, because of its immediate connection with his 
faith, for by faith lie is said to have oflered it ; and what- 
ever it might be, which made Abel’s offering differ from 
that of Cain, whether nhundanre, or hind, or both, tliis was 
the result of his faith. So evident also is it from the 
apostle, that Abel was witnessed to be “ righteous,” not 
with reference lo any previous “ habit of a religious life,” 
as some say, but with retcrenceto his faith ; and to this 
faith as expressing ilscll’hy his offering “ a more excellent 
sacrifice.” 

4. ]f, then, the faith of Abel had an immediate connec- 
tion with his suci’ilice ; and Isith, with his being accepted as 
“righteous,” — ^Ihat is justified, m St. Paul’s use of the 
term, — ^to what had his faith r<*s]X’ct ? The particular ob- 
ject of the faith of the elders, celebrated in Hebrewjf 1 1, 
is to be deduced from the circumstances mentioned by St. 
Paul as illustrative of the existence and ojicration of ibis 
great principle, and by which it manifested itself in them. 
Let us explain Ibis, aiul then ascertain the object of Abel’s 
faith also from the manner of its manifestation, — from the 
acts in which it embtKlied and rendered itself conspicuous. 

Faith, in this chapter, is taken in the sense of affiance 
and tmst in GikI, and, ns such, it can only be exercised 
towards God, as to all its particular acts, in those respects 
in which we have some warrant lo confide in him. This 
supposes revelation, and, in particular promises or decla- 
rations on his part, as the ground of every act of afli- 
ance. When, therefore, it is said that “ by faith Enoch 
was translated that he should not see death,” it must be 
suc^sed that he had some promise or intimation to the 
effect, on which, improbable as the event was, he nobly re- 
lied ; and in the result God honored his faith in the sight 
of all men. The faith of Noah had immediate respect to 
the threatened flood, and to the promise of God to preserve 
him in the aA: which he was commanded to prepare. The 
chapter is fifted with other instances, expressed or imt^^^d ; 
and firom the whole, as well as ftom the nature of things, 


it will appear, that, when the apostle speaks of the faith oi 
the elders in its particular acts, he represents it as hav 
ing respect to some promise, declaration, or revelation of ^ 
God. 

This revelation was necessarily antecedent to the faith ; 
but it is also lo be observed, that the acts by which the 
faith was represented, whenever it was represented by 
particular acts, and when the case admitted it, had a na- 
tural and striking conformity and correspondence to the 
previous revelation . So Npah built the ark, which indicat- 
ed that he had beard the threat of the world’s destruction 
by water, and had received the promise of his own pre- 
servation, and that of his family, as well as that of a part 
of the beasts of the earth. When Abraham went into 
Canaan at the command of God, and upon the promise 
that that country should become the inheritance of his de- 
scendants, he showed bis faith by taking possession of it 
for them in anticipation, and his residence there indicated 
the kind of promise he had received. Thus these instan- 
ces show, that when the faith that the apostle commends 
exhibited itself in some particular act, that act had a cor- 
re.spondency to the previous promise or revelation which 
. was the ground of faith. We must therefore interpret the 
acts of Abel’s faith so as lo make them also correspond 
Svith an antecedent revclntion. His faith had respect to 
some previous revelation, and the nriture of the revelation 
is to be collected from the significant manner in which he 
declared his faith in it. 

Now that which Abel did “by faith,” was generally to 
perform an act of solemn worship, in the confidence that 
it would be acceptable to God. This supposes a revela- 
tion, immediate or by tradition, that such acts gf worship 
were acceptable to God, or his faith could have had no 
warrant, and would not have been faith, but fancy. But 
the case must be considered more particularly. His faith 
led him to ofibr “ a more excellent sacrifice” than that 
of Cain ; but this as necessarily implies, that there was 
some antecedent revelation lo which liis faith, os thus ex-m 
pres.sed, had respect, and on which that peculiarity of his 
offering, which distinguished it from the ofiering of Cain, 
was founded ; a revelation which indicated that the way 
in which God would be approached acce|Tlably, in solemn 
worship, was by animal sacrifices. Without this, the 
faith to which his offering, which was an offering of the 
firstlings of his flock, had a special fitness and adaptation, 
could have had no warrant in divine authority. But this 
revelation must have included, in order to its being the 
gi'ound of faith, as “ the substance of things hoped for,” a 
promise of a benefit to be conferred, in which promise 
Aliel might confide. But if so, then this promise must 
have been connected, nut with the worship of God in ge- 
neral, or peiforined in anyway whatever indifferently, but 
with his worship, by animal oblations ; for it was in this 
\TOy that the faith of Abel specially and distinctively indi- 
cated itself. The antecedent revelation was, therefore, a 
promise of a benefit to l>e conferred, by means of animal 
sacrifice; and we are taught what this benefit was, by 
that which was actually received by the ofi'erer, — “ He ob- 
tained witness that be was righteous ;” which must be in- 
tei^reted in the sense of a declaration of bis personal jus- 
tilicalion and acceptance as righteous by the forgiveness 
of bis sins. 

The reason of Abel’s acceptance and of Cain’s rejection 
is hereby made manifest ; the one, in seeking the divine 
favor, conformed to his established and appointed mctliod 
of being approached by guilty men ; and the other not 
only neglected this, but profanely and presumptuously 
substituted his own inventions. 

5. It is impossible, then, to allow the sacrifice of Abel, 
in this instance, to have been an act of faith, without sup- 
posing that it had respect lo a previous revelation, which 
agreed with all the parts of that sacrificial action by which 
he expressed his faith in it. Had Abel’s sacrifice been 
eucharistic merely, it would have expressed gratitude, but 
not faith ; or if faith in the general sense of confidence in 
God that he would receive an aet of grateful worship, and 
reward the worshippers, it did not more expess faith than 
the offering of Cain, who surely believed these two points, 

or he would not have brought an offering of any kind 

The offering of Abel expressed faith which Cain had not ; 
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and the doctrinal principles which Abel’s faith respected 
were such as his sacrifice visibly embodied. If it was not 
an eucharistic sacrifice, it was an expiatory one j and in 
fact, it is only in a sacrifice of this kind, that it is possible 
to see that faith exhibited which Abel had, and Cain had 
not. If then we refer to the subsequent sacrifices of ex- 
piation appointed by Divine authority, and their explana- 
tion in the New Testament, it will be obvious to -what 
doctrines and principles of an antecedent revelation the 
faith of Abel had respect, and which his sacrifice, the ex- 
hibition of his faith, proclaimed : confession of the fact of 
being a sinner, — acknowledgment that the demerit and 
penalty of sin is death, — submission to an appointed mode 
of expiation, — animal sacrifice ofifered vicariomhj^ but, in 
itself, a mere type of a better sacrifice, <‘lhe Seed of the 
woman,” appointed to be offered at some future peiiod, — 
and the efficacy of this appointed mcthcKl of expiation to 
obtain forgiveness, and to admit the guilty into the divine 
favor. 

“ Abel,” Dr. Magee justly says, in firm reliance on 
the promise of God, and in obedience to his command, of- 
fered that sacrifice which had l)een enjoined as the reli- 
gious expression of his faith ; . whilst Cain, disregarding 
the gracious assurances that had been vouchsafed, or at 
least disdaining to adopt the prescribed mode of manifest- 
ing his belief, possibly as not appearing to his reason to 
possess any efficacy or natural fitness, thought he had suf- 
ficiently acquitted himself of his duty in acknowledging the 
general superintendence of God, and expressing his grati- 
tude to the Supreme Benefactor, by presenting some of 
those good things which he thereby confessed to have 
been derived from his bounty. In short, Cain, the first- 
born of the fall, exhibits the fii’st fruits of his parents’ dis- 
obedience, in the arrogance and self-sufficiency of reason 
rejecting the aids of revelation, because they fell not with- 
in Us apprehension of right, lie takes the first place in 
the annals of deism, and displays, in his proud rejection 
of the ordinance of sacrifice, the same spirit, which, in 
later days, has actuated his enlightened followers, in reject- 
ing the sacrifice of Christ,” 

Abel was killed about the year of the world, 1.30. His 
death was that of a martyr. His case present.^ the first 
example of porscciuion for conscience sake ; a jioint of 
view in u'hich it is held up to us, both by our Lord, and his 
beloved disciple. Mat. 23: 35. 1 John 3 : 12. Thuswa.s 

the divine prediction apparent from the begiiiniiig, 1 
will pul enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and tier scedj” a constitution of things which 
has been made manifest in every oge of the world, and 
lidiich continues to this day. John 15: IH — 20. 
were of the world,” said our Savior to his disciples, “the 
world u'ouUi love its own ; but because ye are not of the 
world, blit I have ehosen yon out of the world, thkrkfo^rl’ 
the world hatetli you.” 2 Tim, 3: 12. — Watson, ; lows. 

ABEL-MIZRAIM, the nmmiing of the Egyptians; a 
name given to the threshing floor of A tad, in con.sequence 
of the lamentations which attended the burial of the pa- 
triarch Jacob, in which all the nobles of Egypt uuiled 
with Joseph. Gen. 50: 11. Jerome places it between 
.Teridio and the Jordan, three miles from the former and 
two from the latter, where Beihagla afterwards stood. 

ABEL, the plain ; a prefix to several Hebrew names. — 
Thus, 1. Abel-beth-maacha, or plain of the temple of Mn- 
arh,a — the same as Abel, or Abila, a city in the tribe of 
Maiinsseh, north-west of Damascus, between Libanus and 
Antilibanus. It was the capital of the tetrarchy of Abi- 
lene, under the government of Lysanias, Luke 3: 1. — 
See Abila. 

2. Abel-Cahmaim, or o/ the VineyardSy a vil- 

lage of the Ammonites, about six miles north-west of Phi- 
ladelphia, or 11 abbaih- Ammon. Judges 11: 33, 

3. > Abei.-maim, the same as Abebbeth-Maachah. 1 
Kings 10: 20. 2 Chron. 10: 4. 

4. Abj:l-Meholah, or Abel-mea, the birthplace of Eli- 
sha. It was about sixteen miles south of Scythopolis, (1 
Kings 4: 12.) and celebrated for Gideon’s victory over the 
Midianiles. Judg. 7: 22. 

5. Abcl-Shtttim, was in Moab about eight miles east 
of the Jordan, and opjiosite Jericho. Eusebius says it 
was in the neighborhood of Mount Peor. It is often called 


Shittim only : Shittim pirobably being the name of the 
town, and Abel of the plain on which it stood. Here Mo- 
ses encamped, Num. 25: 1. 33: 49. Here, seduced by 
Balak, the pepifie fell into idolatry, and worshipped Baal 
Peor : for which they were severely punished. Num. 25. 

6. Abel-Bohan, the boundary between the tribes of 
Benjamin and Judah. Josh. 18: 17. So named from 
Bohan, a descendant of Eeuben. 

ABE LA ; a city in Peraca, on the Baianaca, in the half 
tribe of Manasseh, about twelve miles east of Gadara. 2 
Sam. 20: 14. 

ABELARD, (Peter,) the author of what has long been 
known under the name of the “ Scholastic Theology,” was 
bom in Palais, near Nantes, in France, in 1079. “He 



was a man,” says Mosheim, “ of the most subtle genius, 
whose public lectures in philosophy and divinity had raised 
him to the highest summit of literary renown.” His lec- 
tures were attended by more than three thousand pupils of 
all nations. He was successively canon of Paris, and monk, 
and abbot of RuysT His character however is stained by 
his treatment of his patron’s niece, the celebrated Heloise. 
He was impeached by St. Bernard, for various errors, be- 
fore the councils of Soissons, 1121, and Lens, 1140, and 
was finally condemned as a heretic j though it cannot be 
doubted tiiat in talent and cnidition he was superior to 
anyone of his judges ; and that, like men of extraordinary 
and erring genius in all ages, he mixed up with his crude 
fancies some bold and brilliant truths. 

Unhapjiily the fame which Abelard acquired by his new 
method of treating theological truths, engaged many am- 
bitious divines to adopt it j and hence the race of scholas- 
tic or phiJosophh-al divines, who multiplied so prodigiously 
not only in France, hut also in England and Italy j and in 
wdiosc hands the pure and peaceable wisdom of the gospel, 
was perverted into a science of mere sophistry and chi- 
cane. The method of the scholastics exhibited an impos- 
ing as|)ect of learning ; and ns they seemed to surpass 
their adversaries in sagacity and genius, they excited the 
admiiuiioii of the studious youth, who flocked to their 
scIhkjI.s in multitudes ; while the more simple Bihliri, or 
“ doctors of the sacred page” ns they were called, had the 
mortification and grief to behold their auditories unfre- 
quented, and almost deserted. The “subtle doctors” 
meanwhile continued in high repute in all the European 
colleges until the lime of Luther. 

The life of Abelard, taken in connection with the history 
of Christianity, afibrds a most instmctive lesson. — His 
latter days were embittered by personal and domestic tri- 
als, as well as by persecution j and he closed a temjiestu- 
ous existence at the monastery of St. Marcellus, near Cha- 
lons, in 1142, aged G3 years. 

ABELIANS, or ABELONIANS, a sect in the diocese 
of Hippo in Africa, who professed to regulate marriage 
after the example of Abel, who they pretended was mar- 
ried, but lived in a state of continence : they therefore al- 
lowed each man to many one woman, but enjoined them 
to live in the same state. To keep up the sect, when a 
man and woman entered into this society, they adopted a 
boy and girl, who were to inherit their goods, and to mar- 
ry upon the same terms of not having children, but of 
adopting two of different sexes. As might be supposed, 
a sect, originating on principles so false, and opposed to 
the divine institution of marriage, was not of long coup- 
nuance. It arose in the reign of Arcadius, and ended m 
that of Theodosius j its memory remains among the 
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proofs of human weakness, when aflecting lo l^e wiser and 
purer than the revealed wisdom and purity of the word of 
God. — Buck. WUltams. 

ABEIlNETIiY, (John,) an eminent Protestant divine, 
was bom in Coleraine, Ireland, in 1080. He was the soti 
of a dissenting minister in that town. He continued to 
enjoy the care of hus pious parents until he Avas nine years 
of age ; when he was carried by a redatittn into Scotland. 
By this event he providentially escaped the hardships of the 
siege of Derrjr, in vA'^hicli Mrs. Ahcrnelhy lost all her other 
children. After three years he Avas restored to his pa- 
rents at Coleraine. At thirteen he entered the College at 
Glasgow, where he resided till hti had taken ins degree 
of master of arts. His first inclination Avas to the study 
of physic, but being dissuaded from that by his friends, lie 
determined to ajiply himself to divinity; in pursuanee of 
which design he went lo the university of Edinburgh, and 
was sometime under the care of professor Campbell.— 
He prosecuted his studies with such success, that he was 
licensed to preach before he was one and twenty. In 
1703, being invited to settle in Antrim, Ihiblin, and Cole* 
raine, the synod decided in favor of Antrim, Achere he vA^as 
accordingljr ordained. 

The native Irish in the neighborhood A\-ore almost uni- 
Arersally of the popish persuasion j a great field was there- 
fore opened for his diligence and zeal, beyond the bounds 
of his immediate flock. Into this field he entered; he vi- 
sited, conversed, and lectured among them, in a manner 
which showed how much lus heart Avas set upon their con- 
version to God and tnith ; and although his success was 
not equal to his hopes, yet his labors Avere not in vain. — 
Numbers renounced popery, and several gave permanent 
evidence of sincere piety, as well as of the adojition of the 
Protestant faith. 

At the time the Bangoriau controversy raged in Eng- 
land, a considerable number of ministers, and others in the 
north of Ireland, formed themselves into a society for mu- 
lutil improvement. Their professed object was to bring 
things to the test of rea-son and scrijitun', without servile 
regard to any human authority. A bernethy Av'enl into this 
plan AAdth much zeal, and constant ly attended thoir meetings 
at llelfast, Avhence it was called tlie Belfast society. 1'he 
discussions here took a range which ended in a rapture 
with the general synod, in 1720. Even the reputation of 
Abcrnethy Avns no security I’or him. Some of his jicople 
forsook his ministry, and such A\’as the rapid increase of 
disaflection, that a distinct congregation was erected, and 
a niinisier settled oA^er them, by the synod. Being about 
this time invited by the congregation of Wood-street, Dub- 
lin, to become their pastor, he accepted. In Dublin he. 
applied himsclt to his studies Avilh renewed energy, and 
for ten years labored Av*ith increasing reputation. But 
while Iroui the strength of his constitution, and his great 
tempera uce, his friends promised themselves a longer en- 
joyment of him, he Avas attacked by the gout to which he 
had been subject, in a vital part, and tlied December, 1740, 
in the OOlli year of his age. 

Mr. Abcniethy’s character justly ciitulc<l him to the re- 
spect and esteem of all who had tlie hamiiness of his ac- 
quaintance ; for his private and public virtues were equally 
conspicuous. His piety Avas manly and rational, fervent 
and exalted. He Avas exactly Icnijieratc— even to abste- 
miousness; yet his manneis were jicrvaded by a most 
amiable checrfulnes.s, ease, and freedom ; so that in Ins 
character and deportment it Avas seen that .religion is in 
* reality the yery per fee lion ol reason. His disposition w'’as 
i^ull of sensibility, delicacy and kindness ; his wit keen, 
but chastised ; his passions naturally strong, but subdued 
by wise and constant discipline, into singular meekness 
and submission to the divine Avill. In the family his piety 
was most exemplary. As a preacher his first eflbrts w^ere 
very promising; but his subsequent attainments exceeded 
all the anticipations even of his friends. Indeed, he took 
uncommon pains to qualify himself for every part of the 
public service of the sanbtuary, and success corresponded 
to his dBigence. 

The most celebrated of his works ai'e his Discourses 
concerning the Being and Perfections of God,” in two vol- 
umes ; tlie first of which only was published in his lifetime. 
They excited general attention and admiration. Fom 


volumes of his p().slhuraous sermons were likeA\ise pub- 
lished; the first two in 1748, and the others in 1757, with 
a large preface, containing the life of the author. 

A BE ST A, the name of one of the sacred books of the 
Persian Magi, which they ascribe to their great founder 
Zoroaster. The Abesta is a commentary on two others 
of their religious books, called Zend and Pazend ; the 
three together including the whole system ol‘ the Igiiicold, 
or Avorshippers of fire. 

ABETTORS, Accessaries, Accomplices, in criminal 
eases, such os support another in his designs by comii- 
vanee, encouragement, or help. In these cases the abettors 
are universally regarded as involved in the guilt of the 
princijial. Ps. 50: 18. Prov. 13: 20. 2 Jolm 11. Abet- 
ting evil by coiinivanee is a thing far too common in prac- 
tical questions of morals and religion. Our Lord has 
determined a point of gi’eat importance in the final judg- 
ment of character, and one in A\diich Ave are deeply inte- 
rested, AAdien lie says “ He that is not writh me, is against 
me,” (Mat. 12: 30.) i. c. is abetting the evils I came to 
abolish from the world. 

ABI AH, see Abijah. 

ABIATIIAR, the .son of Ahimelech, and the tenth 
high priest among the Jcavs, being the fourth in descent 
from Eli. 2 Sam. 8: 17. 1 Chron. 18; 16, When Saul 
sent to Nob to murder all the priests, Abialhar escaped 
the massacre, and fled to David in the wilderness. There 
he continued in the quality of high priest ; but Saul out 
of aversion lo Ahimelech, Aidiom he imagined to have be- 
trayed his interests, transferred the dignity (jf the high 
priesthood from Ithamar’s family into that of Eleazer, by 
conferring this otiice upon Zadok. Thus there were at the 
same time two high priests in Israel, Abiathar with Da- 
vid, and Zadok with Saul. In this state things continued 
until the reign of Solomon, w^hen Abiathar being attached 
to the party of Adonijah, was by Solomon divested of his 
priesthood, A. M, 2989 ; and the race of Zadok alone per- 
formed the functions of that office dunng the reign of So- 
lomon, lo the exclusion of the family of Ithamar, according 
to the Avord of the Lord to Eli, 1 Sam. 2: 30, dec. 

A difficulty arises from the circumstance that in 1 
Kings 2: 27, Abiathar is said to be deprived of the priest^s 
oflice by Solomon; while in 2 Sam. 8; 17. 1 Chron. 18: 
16. 24; 3, (>, 31. Ahimelech the son of Abiathar, is said to 
be high priest along with Zadok. The most probable so- 
lution is, that both father and son each bore the two names 
Ahimelech and Abiathar; as was not at all unusual 
among the Jews. In this way also we may remove the 
difficult]^ arising from Mark 2: 26, where Abiathar is said 
to have given David the shew-bread, in allusion lo 1 Sam. 
21: I . &c., Avhere it is Ahimelech.” — Mobinson^s Bible bic- 
timary ; Horne's Introduction., Vol. I.p. 53R, 

ABIB, the name of the first month in the JcAvish sacred 
year. Exod. 13: 4. This month was afterwards called 
Nisan ; it contained thirty days, and answered to our 
March. It signifies green ears, and w’as so named because 
gi ain, particularly barley, was in car at that time. It was 
an early cu.stom to give names to months from the ap- 
jxiarances of nature; and the custom is still in force 
among many nations. The year among the Jew^s com- 
menced in September, a.nd consequently their jubilees and 
other civil matters were regulated in that way, Lev. 25: 8 
— 10 ; but their sacred year began in A bib, according to 
the divine command, Exod. 12: 2. Thi.s shall be to you 
the beginning of months.” See Months. 

ABIDE ; thi.s word in the scriptures means more than 
mere passive or temiiorary residence. It is used for vo- 
luntary vital attachment, dependence and adherence, the 
result of the most intimate and permanent union. Thus 
John 15: 4. our Savior says, “Abide in me, and I in you. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in 
the vine ; so neither can ye, except ye abide in me.^’ See 
^Iso 2 Tim. 2; 13. 1 John 2: 17, 28. John 15: 4,9. 14: 16; 
but particularly, *Col. 2: 6, 7. Christians often speak of 

living near to Christ ; the Bible speaks of living in Him. 

What force is there in this idea ! “ Return unto thy rest 
IN Him, O my soul.” 

U lliis term then be used to signify a settled residence, 
howf awful IS that passage, John 3: 30. “ He that believ- 
eth not the Son, shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
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ABIDETH on him.” Withering idea! that a human soul 
should be a home for the residence of the wrath* of God ! 

ABIGAIL; a woman of excellent understandings and 
of great beauty, the wife of Nabal, the Carmelite, and af- 
terwards of David, 1 Sam. 25: 14 — 42. Her son by the 
latter marriage, is called in one place Chiliab, and in an- 
other Daniel, (2 Sam. 3: 3. 1 Chron. 3: 1.) and is one ex- 
ample among many, of the same person bearing fwo 
names ; a fact which solves several seeming contradictions 
in the Old and New Testament. 2. A sister of David, 
and mother of Amasa. 1 Chron. 2: If), 17. 

ABIHU, one of the sons of Aaron, wlio with his brother 
Nadab, was destroyed by fire from God for presuming to 
offer incense to Him with strange fire, instead of that from 
his altar. Lev. 10: 1,2. This awful event occurred only 
eight days after their consecration : and their sin seems to 
have been occasioned by wine, which w’as afterw^ards for- 
bidden to priests, when about to minister in the sanctuary. 
A punishment So sudden and severe, w^as designed to im- 
press all God’s ministers wnth the immense importance of 
fidelity in discharging the duties of their office ; observing 
his will in every particular, that He may be glorified. — 
But had it not also a deeper meaning ? May it not he re- 
garded as a standing example of that divine wrath wffiieh 
shall consume all who pretend to serve God, except with 
incense kindled from the one altar and offering by w'hich 
he forever perfects them that arc sanctified? — Jones. 

ABTJAH, or ABI A, a priest of the posterity of Aaron, 
and founder of a family. When the priests were divided 
into twenty-four classes, the eighth w^as called from him 
the class of Abia. 1 Chron. 24; 10. Luke 1: 5. ^ 

ABILA, or A BELA, called by the Greeks Ltuca(liu,\\\ni 
is, “white r(x:ktown,” the capital of Abilene, Luke 3: 1. 
It was situated in a plain adjacent to the river Croysorr- 
hoas, or Abana. Several medals, still extant, serve to 
identify its site, and to show that it was a place of consi- 
derable magnitude and importance. Two of these arc 
given by Calmet. Some antiquities and inscriptions are 
mentioned by Pococke as still remaining in the neighbor- 
hood, which confirm the fact of its former consequence. — 
It is now called Beilinas. 

ABILENE j a province of Caelosyria, between the tw'o 
Libani, of w hich Lysanias was tetrarch. 

ABILITY ; SCO Inability. 

ABTMELECH, My father the King: from Abi, my fa- 
ther, and Mclcch, king. 1 . The title of the kings of Phi- 
listia, as Caisar was of the Roman emperors, and Pha- 
raoh of the sovereigns of Egj^pt. Tw’o kings under this 
name are mentioned in Genesis, one of whom appears to 
have been the son of the other. Gen. 20. Gen. 2f>. 

In regard to the first, it has been thought strange that a 
miraculous interference should have been necessary (as 
in the case of Pharaoh, Gen. 12: 11 — 20.) to convince him 
of his criminality in detaining the wife of Abraham ; and 
equally strange that Abraham could not procure Sarah’s 
release by proper application and request. But such 
thoughts arise only from ignorance of the customs of the 
east. Whenever a woman is taken into the harem of an 
eastern prince with the desigm of making her his wdfe, .she 
is secluded without a possibility of coming out, at least 
during the life of the prince on the throne. Nor is com- 
mnnicaticn with women in the harem in ordinary cases to 
be obtained. The late editor of Calmet has given an af- 
fecting instance in the case of colonel Pitt, an officer of the 
Russian army, whose wife and daughter, both beautiful 
women, fell into the hands of the Tartars, and were pre- 
sented to the grand signior at Constantinople. The ef- 
forts of the distracted father and husband to procure their 
release, only resulted in his own imprisonment in a dun- 
geon, w ith the dreadful assurance that nheii any of the sex 
n'crc once taken into the seraglio, they were never suffered to 
''nil it more. Critical Review, vol. iii. p. 332. This anec- 
dote places the propriety of some exertion of Providence 
in behalf of Abraham in the strongest light. It seems 
also to explain the fears of both Al;raham and Isaac, aris- 
ing from the remarkable beauty of Sarah and Rebecca, 
and templing them both to use culpable dissimulation. — 
The life of a husband^ it may be easily understood, had 
but a small chance of being preserved w^hen it stood in the 
way of despotic indulgence. Yet the Abimelechs of Ge- 


rar, at that time seem to have retained something of the 
fear of God. A. M. 2200. B. C. 1804. 

2. The son of Gideon, a usurper and mwlcrer, to ex- 
pose whose infamous cliaracter to the infatuated xHiople of 
Israel, Jotham pronounced his celebrated fable of the 
trees. Judg. 9: 1 — 54, This is the oldest fable on record, 
and show's wfith what power the reason and conscience 
can be addressed through the medium of the imagination. 
A. M. 2771. B. C. 1233. 

ABISHAG ; the young and beautiful wife, of David, 
selected to cherish him in his old age. After David’s 
death, his son Adonijnh demanded her in marriage ; but 
Solomon justly supposing that this W'as only a step t(> 
w^ard.s his assiimption of the regal ]iou'er, refused his soli- 
citation, aiifl piiiii.shcd hi.s treasonable design with death. 
1 King.s 1: 3. 2: 13—27. 

ABISHAI, son of Zuri ami Zeriiiah, David’s sister, w'as 
one of the most valiant men of his time and a chief gene- 
ral in Davitl’s armies. Some of his exploit:^ are mention- 
ed in 2 Sam. 21: lb. and 23: IH. lie w'as brother to Joab 
and Asahel ; but in his character and services to his uncle 
the king, he seems to have surpassed them both, and to 
have been through life David’s favorite general and friend. 
1 Sam. 26: 7—11. 2 Sam. 2: 18, 24. 10: 10. lb: 9. 18: 2. 
20: b. 21: It). 23: 18. 1 Chron. 11:20,21. 18: 12. 19: 

11, 15. 

ABISIIIJA, the son of Phineas. JIc was the fourth in 
succession wffio fdlcil the office of high priest among the 
Hebrew's. The Ohronicon of Alexandria places him in 
the days of Ehud, judge of Israel. Judg. 3. 1 Chron. 6; 
^50. Josephus calls him Abiczer. 

ABLUTION, a ceremony in use among the ancients, 
and still practised in several parts of the world. It con- 
sisted in washing the body, w'hich w'as always done be- 
fore sacrificing, or even entering their houses. Ablution.s 
appear to be as old as any ceremonies, and external w'or- 
ship itself. Moses enjoined them, the heathens adopted 
them, and Mahomet and his follow'ers have continued 
them. The Egyptians, tlie Greeks, the Romans, the 
Jew'.s, all had them. The ancient Christians lad their 
ablutions before communion, wffiieh the Romish chureii 
still retain before their mavss, and sometimes after. The 
Syrians, Copts, &c. have their solemn washings on Good 
Friday ; the Turks also have Ihcir ablutions, their Ghast, 
their Wodou, Amnn, Ace. — Bnek. 

ABNER, the son of Ncr, uncle to king Saul, and 
general of liis armies. After the death of Saul, he sup- 
ported Tshboshelli for seven years ; but conceiving himself 
injured by him, he went over to David. He was treach- 
erously slain by Joab under the pretence of his being a 
.spy j but more probably either from jealou.sy of his influ- 
ence, or to revenge tlie death of his brother Asahel. Da- 
vid highly disapproved the conduct of Joab, (see Joab,) 
and composed an elegy on the death of Abner. 2 Sam. 
2d and 3d chs. — A. M. 295b. 

ABOMINATION, or Abominable ; these terms ahvays 
denote things wddeh are hateful and detestable to the last 
degree. Genesis 43: 32. Lev. 7: 18. Dent. 7: 25, 26. 
They are the strongest terms the langua ge affords . Hence, 

1. Sin in general, being the reverse of the divine per- 
fections and law', and the object of GchVs ino.st aw’ful and 
iincliangeable displeasure, is frequently styled an abomi- 
nation. Prov. 3:32. 8:7. 17:15. Jer. 7: io. 44:22. To 
be holy as he is holy, wt must penitently view it in the 
same light ; and hate, avoid, and oppo.se it, with the same 
inflexible constancy. This is in fact the precise sense of 
the precept, (Rom. 32: 9.) “Let love be wdlhout dissimu- 
lation : Abhor that which is evil ; cleave to that wdiich 
is good.” That is, the proof of the. sincerity of your love, 
whether to God or man, lies in its being invariably attended 
with a lively abhorrence of sin, and an ardent attachment to 
holiness. 

2. Particular sins are in various passages of scrip- 
ture stigmatized as abominations. For example, pride, 
Prov. lb: 5. Lawlessness, or a rontcntioiis, unteachablc, 
ungovernable spirit, Prov. 3: 32. False doctrine, Rev. 
17; 4. Hypocrisy, Prov. 35: 8. 23: 27. 28: 9. Scorning, 
24: 9. False swearing or perjurj', Jer. 7; 9, 10. Murder; 
adultery, and theft, Jer. 7; 9, 10. Falsehood, Prov. 1^: 22: 
Things that are highly esteemed among men, particularly 



Covetousness, Luke 16: 14, 15. Idolatry, with all its in- 
struments and appendages, Ex. 8: 26. Deut. 17; 2 — 7. 
12; 31.' 38: 9—14. 

3. Vakioxjs forms of pAivncuLAii SINS, especially when 
of a very gross description, arc marked out as abomina- 
tions — as, offering blemished or deformed^ sacrifices, 
Lent. 17: l.j eating forbidden kinds of foodj Lev. 11.; 
every species of unchastity. Lev. 18: 29, 30. j wearing 
the dress of the opposite sex, Dcut. 22: 5.; a false ba- 
lance, false weights, and measures, Trov. 11; 20. 20: 10, 
23.; a proud look, a lying longue, murderous hands, a 
heart of wicked imaginations, feet swift to mischief, a 
false witness, and he that soweth discord among breth- 
ren, Prov. 6; 16—19. 

4. EMpnASBs, or distinctive uses of the term. To 

^^make an abomination,” is to make, an idol, Peut. 27; l.'i.j 
to C(»mrnit abomiuation,” is to practise idolatry, or un- 
natural crimes, Ez. 16:50. llcv. 21: 27. “Abominable 
works,” are actions tainUnl and conu[)ted by unpiety, Ps. 
14: 1. “ The abominable,” mentioned as a distinct class, 

Rev. 21: 8. are probably such as are gndly of umiMtural 
crime; a character pnourn fully prevalent lliroiighout the 
heathen worlit. Rom. 1: 2(i — 32. 1 Cor. 5; 0 — 1 i. 

In reference therefore not to idolatry alone, but to every 
sin, in every form, and especially the sin that most easily 
besets us, let us act as though w<‘ heard pcrjictualJy those 
most affecting words, ever uttered by the All Holy, Ok, 
do not this nhminahlc thin" n'lbuh I kalp. 

ABOMINATION OR DESOLATION ; this phrase 
seems to be used (Dan. 11: 31.) as a general designation, 
for whatever denotes the triuinj)h of i^lolatrous pouer 
over the sanctuary of Go<l. It.s more jiarlicular reference 
in the New Testament, is to the Roman armie.s under 
Titus. Dan. 9: 27. 12: 11. comimred with Mat. 24: 15. 
The images of their gods and emperors u'ere delineated on 
the ensigns of the Romans ; and the ensigns them.scdve.s, 
especially the eagles which Avere carried at the heads of 
the legions, were objects oj worship ; and therefore, accord- 
ing to the style of scripture, an abomination. 1’he horror 
with which the Jew.s regarded them, .sufficiently appears 
from two facts mentioned by Josephus— Pilate’s attempt 
to put his troops in winter tpiarters at Jerusalem, ami 
Vitellius’ proposing to march through Judea to attack 
Aretas, king of Petra. The people supjdicated and re- 
monstrated against both, <in religious accounts, to such a 
degree, that Pilate was obliged to remove his army, and 
Vitellius to march his troops another way. Jerome in- 
forms us that the Jews themselves applied, Dan, 9; 27. to 
the Romans. The appearance of their idolatrous banners 
therefore at Jerusalem, was the prophetic sign that “ the 
desolation thereof was nigh.” The evangeli.sts Matthew 
and Mark add to our Lord’s prediction in a parenthesis, 

“ Whoso readeth, let him understand hereby intimating 
that thus event was approaching, though yet future when 
their histories were published, and that the reader who 
consulted his own safety, would do well to retire .sea.sona- 
bly from the devoted city. Mat. 24: 15. Mark 13: 14.— 

In forty years from the time “ the Messiah was cut off” 
by wicked hands, (to use the sublime language of Bos- 
suet,) ‘ the Roman eagle descended, and Judea was uo 
more V 

ABORIGINES; the earliest inhabitants of a emintry; 
those of whom no original can be traced. It is used 
among as in this country, to denote the Indian tribes, in 
distinction from the present civilized inhabitants who are 
of European descent. 

Upon this country, it has been said with equal elo- 
quence and truth, rests a responsibility in relation to the 
Indian tribes, of deep and tremendous import. Sovereigns 
from time immemorial of the interminable forests which 
overshadow this vast continent, this injured race have 
gradually been driven within the limits of their present 
|jrecarious possessions. One after another of their favo- 
rite livers Has been reluctantly abandoned, until the range 
of the Hunter is bounded by lines prescribed by His invad- 
er, and the independence of the warrior is no more. Of 
the innumerable tribes which, a fbw centuries since, 
roamed feaiiess and independent their native forests, how 
many have been swept into oblivion, and are wHh the 
generations before the flood * Of others not a trace re- 


mains but in trailition, or in the person of some solitary 
wanderer, the last of his tribe, who hovers like a ghost 
among the sepulchres of his fathers — a spark still faintly 
glimlnering in the ashes of an extinguished race ! Alas ! • 
shall the corrupt arts of avarice, or the strong arm of 
civilized power still pursue this unhappy people ? Shall 
the increasing and relentless force of emigration drive 
them from forest to forest, until the last remnant strug- 
gling for existence, shall fall on the verge of the western 
oces^, or perish in its flood? Will not the voice of hu- 
manity prompt us to" arrest this unremitting progress of 
extermination? But how? Not certainly by breaking 
down the restrictions on Indian trade ; for this would let 
loose upon them a horde of Selfish and unprincipled ad- 
venturers. But coutiiiuc and enforce those restrict ions, 
and at the same time encourage and increase the iiii.ssion- 
ary institution, s of otir country ; and the time is not far 
distant, when the savage shall be converted into the citi- 
zen, and the hunter be changed into the agriculturist and 
mechanic ; when throughout that vast extent of country 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific, the red man and the 
whiti*. man shall be found in every place, mingling in the 
same society, cherishing the same bcnevudeiit and friendly 
views, fellow citizens of the same .social and religious 
community, and fellow heirs to one eternal inheritance in 
the kingdom of heaven. 

For particulars respecting the Aborigines of tliis coun- 
try, and the efl’orts now in progrc.ss for their Christianiza- 
tion, s('c the Missionary Gazetteer, in the latter part of 
this volume. 

ABOUND; the peculiar force of this emphatic word 
lias never yet been sufficiently illustrated. It is generally 
taken to be cqniv^aleiit with to increase, oi to he fall; hnt if 
.so, why does so accurate a writer as St. Paul, in 1 Thess. 

3; 12. add the word abound to the word increase, and in 
Phil. 4: 18. after saying, “I have all,” immediately sub- 
join, “uffd abound Ibis use of the word evidently im- 
jdies, that, in the apostle’s ovyn mind, it conveyed some 
additional, or stronger idea. What that idea is, may be 
ascertained by turning to Prov. 8: 24. where the word first 
occur-s, in a connection that clcnrly unfolds its exact 
meaning, “ fountains abounding with water.” This pe- 
culiarly rich and beautiful idea of the exuberant and 
overflouung fulness of a fountain, a fulness rising and 
.spreading from deep and inexhaustible springs, is the ap- 
propriate meaning of this word, as any one may per 
ceive who will carefully consult all the passages where it 
occurs in the bible. la this light what new force is added 
to our conceptions of such expressions as the following. 

Rom. 5: 20. “Moreover the law entered that the offence 
might fdioutidb^ This may be taken either positively, or 
in relation to our conceptions ; since tlic introduction of 
clearer light, by the written law, did not only manifest 
with more dislinctne.ss the extent, the power, the criminal 
nature, pollution, and punishment of sin ; but by encoun- 
tering the opposition of the human heart, and operating 
as a test of its sinfulncs.s, did occasion an incalculable in- 
crease in the number and aggravations of human trans- 
gression. In its light, sin seemed already to have over- 
flowed the whole w'orld, like the w^aters of the deluge 
when the fountains of the great deep were broken up ; 
pervading, filling, overflowing every human heart, lip, 
and lUfi ; while new disobedience to its commands, new 
violations of its restrictions, new excu.ses, evasions or 
blasphemous objections to its threatened penalties, conti- 
nually rising into existence, swelled yet more and more 
the appalling and apparently endless flood of guilt and 
rum. 

“ But where sin abounded, grace did much more abound^* 
Even where the introduction of the written law had 
ch^ged human guilt with its heaviest aggravations, had 
so immensely extended men’s conceptions of the univer- 
sality and evil of sin, and proved its power to be beyond 
the influence of any light, authority, or sanctions of mere 
law to repress and subdue ; there the introduction of the 
gospel unfolded a depth of contrivance, power, and compas- 
sion in the Divine Mind, fully and abundantly adequate to 
the exigencies of the case. He therefore who receives 
and relies upon the gospel of Christ, though the veiy chiet 
ot sinners, shall find that the grace of Goil therein reveal- 
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^4 as flowing through the cross, infinitely exceeds his pleasure and skill, breaking away from the limits of the 
most enlarged conceptions^ wants, and deshres; that past, and seeking a wider sphere of action in the future, in 
spritt^g from sources not only apparently, but absolutely the fulness of a heart exuberant with zeal and affection, 

even inexhaustible, “ the ansearchakjp riches of Christ,” and always overfiowing in the work of the Lord.” 

it overflows, prevails, and triumphs over all his aggravat- Philippians 1: 9 — 11. 1 Thessalonians 4: 1. 2 Corinthi- 
ed guilt, corruption, and unworthmess } not only pardoning, ans 9: 8. 

but purifying, not only saving from endless ruin, but ABRAHAM, originally called ABRAM, the son of 
exalting to endless joy I " That as sin had reigned” Terah, bom at Ur, a city of Chiadea, A* M. 2008, only two 
under the admimstetton of law ” vnto death,” even so years after the dcatli of Noah, though there were nine ge- 
Under the adiainisUratioai of the gospel, xmght grace neratioas Between them. He descended from that patri- 
reign through righteoumess umto stbshal ufe by lesus arch in the lihe of Sfaem, upon whoeeihmi]^ the promised 
Christ our Lord.” blessing of giving birth to the Messiah appears to have 

Eph, 1: 8. Wherein he hath abmmded towards us in been entailed by his fathers prc^hecy, and was the 
all wisdom and prudence.” The apmtle here suggests to tenth person from him in lineal descent, Gen. 9: 26. His 
. us that God, in toe method ofdispexising the rich^ of his lustory claims the attention of the biographer under two 
grace, has pursued a course in which his prudence mwl distinct points of view j first, as the founder of the Jewish 
wisdom appear equally conspicuous as his unfathomable nation, God’s peculiar people, who all descended from his 
love — in ^stowing his grace on sinners only through a loins, and are termed Israel after the flesh j and secondly, 
redeeming mediation, lest the law should be dishonored as the father of the faithftil,” or head of the true Israel, 
and made of no effect, Rom. S." 31. ; in selecting the oidy that innumerable company consisting,, of both Jews and 
fit person to be a mediator between God and man, John Gentiles, who imitate ms faith, and are consequently made 
3; 16. 1 Tim. 2; 5.; in appointing him his proper work, its participators of that blessedness wherewith Abraham 
several offices, and periods, Ghl. 4: 4, 5. Isa. 53: 10— 7I2. nimself was blessed, Rom. 2: 28, 29. 9: 4 — 8. 

Heb. 3; 1, 2. 8: 6 — 12. ; in arranging the circumstances of 1. A word upon the call of the patriarch. Chaldea, 
his incarnation, sufferings, and glory, Isa. 42: 1 — 4. 52: the native country of Abraham, was inhabited by a pasto- 
13 — 15. Jolm 10; 18. 12: 49, 50. 14: 31. Acts 4: 27, 28.; ral people, who were almost irresistibly invited to the 
in the time, instruments, and manner of publishing the study of the motions of the heavenly bodies, by the pecu- 
gospel, Eph. 3: 1 — 11. 4; 7 — 16. ; in the measure and mi- liar serenity of the heavens in that climate, and their 
nisters of its succesvs, and the glory of its ultimate issues, habit of spending their nights in the open air in tending 
1 Cor. 1: 26 — 31. 3: 5 — 9. 2 Cor. 2; 12 — 16. Gal. 3: 8. 1 their flocks. The first nidiments of astronomy, as a 
John 3: 8. Rev. 11: 15. 20: 1 — 6. 21: 1 — ^27.; and lastly, science, are traced to this region ; and here, too, one of the 
in ordering all the allotments, advantages, afllictiuns, and earliest forms of idolatry, tlie worship of the host of hea- 
deliverances of individual believers, so as to work out ven, usually called Tsarism, first began to prevail. Du- 
their spiritual and everlasting good. Rom. 8; 28—39. 1 ring the three hundred and fifty years which elapse^l be- 
Cor. 3; 21 — 23. 2 Cor. 4: 15. tween the deluge and the birth of Abraham, this and 

RiMn. 3: 7. ** If the truth of God hath tmre ahonmhd other idolatrous su])erStitions had greatly corrupted the 
through my lie unto his glory, why yet am I also judged human race, perverted the simple fonns of the patriarchal 
as a sinner ?” In this objection to the doctrine of human religion, and beclouded the imprt of its typical rites. — 
responsibility, the truth of Gc^ is represented under the The family of Abraham was idolatrous, for ^^his fathers 
image of a perennial and majestic stream, whose depth served other gods beyond the flood,” that is, the great 
and force l>ecomc more visible by means of the obstruc- river Euphrates ; but whether he himself was in the early 
lions raised against it ; which, however formidable in ap- period of his life an idolater, we are not informed by 
pearance, it surmounts with the utmost ease in conse- Moses. The Arabian and Jewish legends speak of his 
queuce of its own overflowing fulness. This objection — early idolatry, his conversion from it, and of his zeal in 
commonly ur^ed on the admitted fiact, that the declara- breaking the images in his father’s house ; but these are 
lions of God m his word touching human depravity, are little to be depended on. Whilst Abraham was still so- 
seen to be true with more abundant evidence in every jottming in Ur, 'Hhe God of glory” appeared to him, 
fresh instance of sin, and especially in the false assump- and said unto him, <‘Get thee out of thy country and 
tions of those who deny the divine testimony — is repelled from thy kindred, and go into the land which 1 shall show 
by the apostle, by appealing to its monstrous consequen- thee and so firm was his faith in the providence and care 
ces. The principle of the objection is, that whatever con- of God, that although the place Of his future abode was not 
duct serves in any way, even by way of contrast, to illus- indicaiwl, nor any information given of the nature of the 
irate the glory of the divine attributes, cannot be criminal, country, or the character of its inhabitants, he neverthe- 
and worthy of punishment. The apostle says, if .such a less promptly obeyed, “ and went out not knowing whith- 
principle be true, (inasmuch as it is certain that the divine cr he went.” Tcrah his father, Nahor his brother, and 
perfections will appear more glorious by oppossition to Lot liis nephew, the son of Haran, his deceased brother, 
human depravity, and the very Ik of him who denies it, accompanied him ; a circumstance which indicates that 
hut confirms the irufk of that God who affirms it,) then if the family bad formerly been idolatrous, it had now 
that depravity might be justified abd indulged to any received the faith of Abraham. They first migrated to 
extent, under the specious pretext of doing evil that Haran, or Charan, in Mesopotamia, a fiat, barren region 
good might come” — an alximinahle maxim, confounding westward of Ur; and after a residence there of a few 
the very distinction between good and evil, scorning every years, during which Teitdi had died, Abraham left Haran 
restraint of virtue, sanctioning every crime, and subvert- to go into Palestine, taking with him Sarah his wife, who 
ing the moral government of God from its foundation. — had no child, and Lot, with his paternal property. Nahor 
Tlie apostle therefore pronounces the final condemnation appears to have been left in Haran. To this second mi- 
of such as adopt it, to be just. gration also he was incited by a divine command, accom- 

Prov. 29: 22. << A furious man ahounde;^ in transgres- panied by the promise of a numerous issue, that his seed 
sion;” and Mat. 24: 12. “because iniquity shall aJbSmd, should become a great nation, and, above all, that “in 
the love of many shall wax cold.” In both these passa- him all the families of the earth should be blessed in 
ges we may remark the allusion to an overflowing foun- other words, that the Messiah, known among the patri- 
tain or stream, which breaks over its ordinary limits, and archs as the promised “ seed of the woman,” should be 
spreads and deepens on every side. bom in his line. Palestine was then inhabited by the 

1 Cor. 15: 58. “ Atfoafs abounding in the works of the Canaanites, from whom it was called Canaan. Abraham, 
Lord.” The addition of the word alwavs,” adds to the leading his tribe, first settled at Sechem, a valley between 
beautiftil idea of this passage the utmost force and mogni- the mountains Ebal and Gerizim, Vhere God appeared to 
ficence. I%is, then, is the ofdy scripiural that we him and promised to give him the land of C^aan, ana 

he coniinudUy rising (dme measure ; not restingm present where, as in other places where he remained any um^ 
attainments or usefulness ; not satisfied whh the standard he built an altar to the Lord, He th^ 
of our predecessors and contemporaries ; but as circum- hilly region on the north of Jericho ; and, as pa 

stances supply opportunity, and experience gives facility, were shortened, migrated southward, till a i 
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Abmiham and his sons^ show tli€i manner in which the upon the kings by nighty near the fountains of Jericho, he 
earth was gradually covered with people. In those ages, defeated them, retook the spoil, and recovered I/Ot. On 
some cities had been built, and the country to some extent his return, passing near Salem, supposed to be the city af*> 
about them cultivated ; but wide spaces of unoccupied land terwards called J^salem, he was blest by its king Meh 
lay between them. A part of society following therefore chisedek, who was priest of the most high God ; so that 
tte pastoral life, led forth their docks, and, in large family the knowledge and worship of Jehovah had not quite 
tiib^, of which the parent was the head, uniting both the departed at that time from the Canaanitish nations. To 
aovereign power and the priesthood in himself, and with him Abraham gave a tithe of the spoil. The rest he gene- 
a train of servants attached to the tribe by hereditary ties, ronsly restored to the king of Sodom, refusing, in a noble 
pitched their camps wherever a fertile and unappropriated spirit of independence, to retain so much as *‘a shoe 
mstrkt odered them pasture. A few of these nomadic latchet,^* except the portion which, by usage of war, fell 


tribes appear to have made the circuit of the same region, 
seldom going far from their native scats ; which would 
probably have been the case with Abraham, had he not 
received the call of Gcxl to depart to a distant countiy. 
Others, more bold, followed the track of rivers, and the 
sweep of fertile valleys, and at length some built cities 
and formed settlements in those distant regions; whilst 
others, either from attachment to their former nioile of life, 


to the young native sheiks, Aner, Eschel, and Mamre, who 
had joined him in the expedition. 

5. After this he had another encouraging vision of God, 
Gen. 15: 1; and to his complaint that he was still childless, 
and that his name and property would descend to the 
stranger Eliezer, who held the next rank in his tribe, the 
promise was given, that he himself should have a son, and 
that his seed should be countless as the stars of heaven. 


or from necessity, continued in their pastoral occupations, And it is emphatically added, “ He believed in the Lord, 
and followed the sifpplies allbrded for their docks by the and he counted it to him for righteousness.” He wa.s 
still expanding regions of the fertile earth. Wars and then fully assured, that he stood before God, a pardoned 
violences, droughts, famines, and the constant increase of and accepted man, ‘‘ whose iniquities were forgiven,” 
population, continued to impel these innumerable, but, at and to whom “ the Lord did not impute sin.” Still the 
first, small streams of men into parts still more remote, fulfilment of the promise of a son was delayed ; and 
Those who settled on the seacoast began to use that ele- Sarah, perhaps despairing that it would be accomplished 
ment, both for supplying themselves with a new species in her person, and the revelation which had been made 
of food, and as a mediiiin of communication by vessels merely stating that this son should be the fruit of Abra- 
with other countries, for the interchange of such conimo- ham’s body, without any reference to her, she gave to 
dities as their own lands afforded, with those offered by him, according to the custom of those times, one of her 
mantime states more or less distant. Thus were laid the handmaids, an Egyptian, to be his secondary wife, who 
foundations of commerce, and thus the maritime cities brought forth Ishmael. Children born in this manner had 
were ^adually rendered opulent and powerful. Colonies the privileges of legitimacy; but, fourteen years after- 
were ui ume transtxirtcd ftom them by means of their wards, w’^hen Abraham was a hundred years old, and 
shi TO, and settlers mi the coasts of still more distant and Sarah ninety, the Lord appeared to him again, established 
lertile countnes. Thus the miration of the three princi- his covenant with him and with his seed, changed his 


pal families proceeded from the central regions of Ar- 
menia, M^potamia, and Assyria ; and in succession 
they established numerous communities, — the Pheuiriaiis, 
Arabians, E^ptians, Ethiopians, and Lybians, south- 
ward;-— the Persians, Indians, and Chinese, eastward; — 
the Scythians, Celts, and Tartars, northward ; — and the 
Goths, Greeks, and Latins, westward, even as far as the 


name to Abraham, “the father of many nations,” pro- 
mived that Sarah hei’self should bring forth tlie son to 
whom the preceding promises had referred, instituted 
circumcision as the sign of the covenant ; and changed the 
name of his wdfe from Sarai, mij princess, to Sarah, fAe 
princess, that is, of many people, to descend from her. 


• 'T At this time Abraham occupied his former encamp- 

S. America, and the In- ment near Hebron. Here, as he sat in the door of hM 

1 rnyMerious stmngere appeared. Abraham, 

<r' ? “’fr I**® ''''‘h true Arabian hospitality, received and entertained 

rhfS^alt^Sj'hv!fn in 1>!S aster, which them. The chief of the thi4 renewed the promise of a 

Sitw^er m mother; fearing that if they .son to be born from Sarah, a promise whichW received 

tat kiU him not only setae her, with a laugh of incredulity, L which she was mildly re- 

circumstance mdicatc>s the vicious proved. As Abraham accompanied them towards*^ thp 

Sf irf ^ ^ ^ blamed fop want mamlestly appears, announced the dreadful ruin impend- 

nf 1 f o^cr the 1 ccntious citics among wS haTfaken 

IS^ waT'^SW^bv anr^ansl*'’® “P.^is tbode. No passage, even InThe s^ ^ri^^ 

and sS r’ ^‘™;L^®‘‘ 7 ‘ 0 >cnt Mhibits a more exalted view of the divine condescension 

Szed ata taKto'S hLS^’^wl -‘‘’taham is seen expostulating on th^ 

tosTpon Ws innocent in the^ruin of 


- — .... VVCX.SI LUC ptuuiiac ux tae oeiesuai visitant' 

A After the famine, AbrahWroturned to Canaan and universal, the ruin inevitable; and the 

pitched his tents between Bethel and Hai where he had which hospitality and nature, 

previously raised an altar. Here, as his flocks and herds most 

auid those of Lot, had greatly increased, and strifes hti ZniLce confirmed the justice of the divine 

arisen between their herdsmen as to pasturaee and water 7 , 

they peaceably separated, Lot retumng to the plain of nromi«i^ A according to the divine 

the Jordan, which, before the destruction of Sod^ was south tn Mamre, and went 

"asthcgaklenof God,” and AblX^to Mam?f 'n^S 

Hebron, after receiving a renewal of the promise that be be fori^d from him, and himself 

God wittld give lmn\e whole land fo? TSion having been, it would appear, 

still farther secured We caUed hir, 

AhivyiAlovtl. V 1 . 1 . . oj^ r > Oloicr. 

^ her; 
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Hagar^ mocking her son Isaac, said to Abraham, " Cast 
out this bondwoman and her son, for Ishmael shall not 
be heir with Isaac.’’ After great reluctance Abraham 
complied; Grod havii^ informed him that this was ac- 
cording to the appointments of his providence, with 
respect to future ages. About the same time, Abimelech 
came with Phicol, his general, to conclude an alliance 
with Abroliam, who made that prince a present of .seven 
ewe lambs out of his flock, in confirmation that a well he 
had opened should be his own property j and they called 
the place Beersheba, or “ the well of swearing,” becou.se 
of the covenant there ratified with oaths. Here Abraham 
])lanted a grove, built an altar, and for some time resided, 
Gen. 20. and 21. 

8. More than twenty years after this, (A. M. 2133,) 
God, for the final trial and illustration of Abraham’s faith, 
directed- him to offer up his son Isaac. Abraham took his 
son and two servants, and went towards mount Moriah. 
Wlien within sight of the mountain, Abraham left his 
servants, and ascended it with his son only ; and there 
having bound him, he prepared for the affecting sacrifice ; 
but when he was about to give the blow, an angel from 
heaven cried out to him, Lay not thine hand upon the 
lad, neither do thou any thing to him. Now 1 know that 
thou fearest God, since thou hast not withheld thine only 
son from me.” Abraham turning, saw a ram entangled 
in the bush by his horns ; and he offered this animal as a 
burnt-offering, instead of his son Isaac. This memorable 
place he called by the prophetic name, Jefiovah-Jirek or, the 
Lord will see — or provi^j (Gen. 22. 1 — 14.) having respect, 
no doubt, to the true sacrifice, which, in the fulne.ss of 
time, was to be offered for the whole world upon the same 
mountain. 

9. Twelve years afterwards, Sarah, wife of Abraham, 
died in Hebron. Abraliam came to mourn and to per- 
form the funeral offices for her. He addressed the people 
at the city gate, entreating them to allow him to bury his 
wife among them ; for, being a .stranger, and having no 
land of his own, he could claim no right of interment in 
any sepulchre of that country. He, therefore, bought of 
Ephron, one of the inhabitants, the field of Machpclah, 
with the cave and sepulchre in it, at the price of four 
hundred shekels of silver, about forty-five pounds sterling. 
And here Abraham buried Sarah, vath due solemnities, 
according to the custom of the country, Gen. 23. This 
whole transaction impressively illustrates the dignity, 
courtesy, and honor of those ancient chiefs ; and wholly 
disproves the notion that theirs was a rude and unjxdishcd 
age. 

JO. Abraham having grown old, sent F4r!ezer, his 
steward, into Me.sopotamia, with directions to obtain a 
young woman of his o^m family, as a wife for hi.s son 
Isaac. Eliezer executed his commission with fidelity, 
and brought back Relx*cca, the daughter of Bcihuel, 
granddaughter of Nahor, and consequently Abraham’.s 
ueice, wiiom Isaac married. Abraham afterwards mar- 
ried Kelurah, by whom he had six .sons, Zimran, Jokshan, 
Medan, Midiari, Ishbak, and Shuah ; who became heads 
of different people, which dwelt in Arabia and around it. 
He died, aged an hundred and seventy-five years, and was 
buried with Sarah, his wife, in the cave of Machpqlah, 
which he had purchased of Ephron, Gen. 24. and 25, A . M. 
2183, before Christ, 1821. 

11. Abraham himself, with his family, may be regarded 
as a type of the church of God in future ages. They in- 
deed constituted God’s ancient church. Not that many 
scattered patriarchal and family churches did not remain : 
such was that of Mclehisedek ; and such probably was 
that of Nahor, whom Abraham left behind in Mesopota- 
mia. But a visible church relation was establLshed be- 
tween Abraham’s family and the Most High, signiffed by 
the visible and distinguishing sign of circumcision, and 
followed by new and enlarged revelations of truth. Two 
purposes were to be answered by this, — th^ preservation of 
the true doctrine of salvation in the worlds which is the great 
and solemn duty of every brahch of the church of God, — 
and the manifestatwn of that truth to others. Both were 
done by Abraham. Wherever he sojourned he built his 
altars to the true God, and publicly celebrated his worship ; 
and, as we learn from St. Paul, he lived in tents in prefe- 


rence to settling in the land of Canaan, though it had been 
given to him for a possession, in order that he might thus 
proclaim his faith in the eternal inhentmee, of wliich 
Canaan was a tyixi ; and in bearing this testimony, bis 
example was followed by Isaac and Jacob, the “heirs 
withliimofthe same promise,” who also thus “confessed 
that they were strangers and pilgrims,” and that “ they 
looked” for a continuing and eternal city in heaven. So, 
also, now is the same doctrine of immortality commitied 
to the church of Christ ; and by deadness to the world 
ought its members to declare their ovm faith in it. 

12. The numerous natural posterity promised to Abra- 
ham, was also a type of the spiritual seed, the true mem- 
bers of the church of Christ, springing from the Me.ssiah, 
of whom Isaac was the symbol. Thus St. Paul expressly 
distinguishes between the fleshly and the spiritual seed of 
Abraham ; to the latter of which, in their ultimate and 
highest sense, the promises of increase as the stars of 
heaven, and the sands of the seashore, are to be referred, 
as also the promise of the heavenly Canaan. 

13. The intentional offering up Isaac, with its result, 
was probably that transaction in which Abraham, more 
clearly than in any other, — “ saw the day of Christ, and 
was glad.” He received Isaac from the dead, says St. 
Paul, “in a figure.” This could be a figure of nothing 
but a resurrection of our Lord ; and, if so, Isaac’s being 
laid upon the altar was a figure of his sacrificial death, 
scenically and most impressively represented to Abraham. 
The place, the same ridge of hills on which our Lord was 
crucified ; the person, an only son, who dies for no offence 
of his own ; the sacrifaer, a father ; the receiving back, as it 
were, from death to life ; the mime impressed upon the 
place, importing, the Lord will provide, in allusion to 
Abraham’s own words to Isaac, “ The Lord will provide a 
lamb for a burnt-offering all indicate a mystery, or at 
least supply an illustration of that which Abraham, as 
the reward of his obedience, was permitted to behold. 
“The day” of Christ’s humiliation and exaltation was 
thus ojiened to him ; and served to keep the great truth in 
mind, that the true burnt-offering and sacrifice for sin 
was to be .something higher than the immolation of lambs 
and bulls and goats, — nay, something more than what 
was merely human. 

14. The transaction of the expulsion of Hagar was also 
a type. It was an allegory m action, by which St. Paul 
teaches us to understand that the son of the bondwoman 
represented those who are under the law ; and the child 
of the freewoman those who by faith in Christ are super- 
naturally begotten into the family of God. The bondwo- 
man and ber son being cast out, represented also the ex- 
pulsion of the unl)eli(;ving Jews from the Church of God, 
wliich was to be comjioscd of true believers of all 
nations, all of wdioiri, whclher Jews or Gentiles, were to 
become “fellow-hcins.” 

15. Abraham is also exhibited to us as the representative 
of true believers; ami in this especially, that the true 
nature of faith w’as exhibited in him. This great principle 
was marked in Abraham with the following characters: — 
An entire, unhesitating belief m the word of God ; — an 
unfaltering trust in all his promises a steady regard to 
his almighty jxiww, leading him to overlook all apparent 
difficulties and impossibilities in eveiy case where God had 
explicitly promised ; and habitual and cheerful and entire 
ol»ediencc. The a]xjstlc has also described faith in Heb. 
11: 1; and that faith is seen living and acting in all its 
eiiergjr in Abraham. 

A few miscellaneous remarks are suggested by some of 
the circumstances of Abraham’s history : — 

1. The ancient methf)d of ratifying a covenant by sacri- 
fice is illustrated in the account given in Gen. 15: 9, 10. 
The beasts were slain and divided in the midst, and the p’r- 
suns covenanting passed between the parts. Hence, after 
Abraham had performed this part of the ceremony, the 
symbol of the Almighty’s presence, “a smoking furnace, 
and a burning lamp, passed between the pieces,^’ verse 
18, and so both parties ratified the covenant. 

2. As the beauty of Sarah, which she retained so long 
as quite to conceal her real age from obser\x*rs, attracted 
so much notice as to lead to her forcible seiziirt^ once by 
Pharaoh, in Egypt, and again by Abimelech, m Palestine, 
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it may appear strange that, as in the east, women are 
generally kept in seclusion, and seldom appear without 
veils, she ex]^sed herself to observation. But to this day 
the Arab women do not wear veils at home in their tents j 
and Sarah’s countenance might have l>een seen in the 
tent by some of the odirers of Pharaoh and Abimelech, 
who reported her beauty to their masters. 

3. The intentional offering up of Isaac, is not to be sup- 
posed as viewed by Abraham an act sanctioning the pa- 
gan practice of human sacrifice. The immolation of human 
victims, particularly of that which was most precious, the 
favorite, the first-born child, appears to have been a com- 
mon usage among many early nations, more especially the 
tribes by which Abraham was surrounded. Tt was the dis- 
tinguishing rite among the worshippers of Moloch ; it was 
m unison with the character of the religion, and of its 
deity. J( was the last act of a dark and sanguinary super- 
stition, which rose by regular gradation to this complete 
triumph over human nature. The god, wh{) w'as propi- 
tiated by these offerings, had been satiated with more 
cheap and vulgar victims ; he had been glutted to the full 
with human suffering and human blooil. In general, it 
was the first work of the subjugation of the rational mind 
to an inhuman and domineering priesthood. But the 
Mosaic religion held human sacrifices in abhorrence ; and 
the God of the Abrahamic family, uniformly beneficent, 
had imposed no duties which entailed human suffering, 
bad demanded no ofTerings which were repugnant to the 
better feelings of our nature. 'Fhc command io offer Isaac 
as a burnt-offering,” was, for these reasons, a trial the 
more severe to Abraham’s faith. He must therefore have 
been fully assured of the divine command ; and he left the 
mystery to be explained by God himself. His was a sim- 
ple act of unhesitating obedience to the command of God j 
the last proof of perfect reliance on the certain accom- 

lishment of the divine promises. Isaac, .so miraculously 
estowed, could be as miraculously restored ; Abraham, 
such is the comment of the Christian apostle, believed 
that God could even raise him up from the dead.” 

4. The wide and deep impression made by the character of 
Abraham upon the ancient world, is proved by the reverence 
which people of almost all nations and countries have 
paid to him, and the manner in which the events of his 
life have been interwoven in their mythology, and their 
religious traditions. Jews, Magians, Sabians, Indians, 
and Mahometans, have claimed him as the patriarch and 
founder of their sects ; and his history has been embel- 
lished with a variety of fictions. One of the most pleas- 
ing of them is the following, but it proceeds upon the suppo- 
sition that he was educated in idolatry : ‘‘ As Abraham was 
walking by night from the grotto where he wa.s born, to 
the city of Babylon, be gazed on the star.s of heaven, and 
among them, on the beautiful planet Venus, ‘ Behold,’ 
said he within himself, ‘ the God and Lord of the universe,’ 
but the star set and disappeared, and Abraham felt that 
the Lord of the universe could not thus be liable to change. 
Shortly after, he beheld the moon at the full : ‘ Lo,’ he 
cried, ‘ the Divine Creator, the manifest Deity,’ but the 
moon sank below the horizon, and Abraham made the same 
reflection as at the setting of the evening star. All the rest 
of the night he passed iii profound rumination ; at sunrise 
he stood before the gates of Babylon, and saw the whole 
people prostrate in adoration. ‘Wondrous orb,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ thou surely art the Creator and Euler of all na- 
ture ; but thou, loo, settesl like the rest to thy setting \ 
neither then art thou my Creator, my Lord, or my God.’ ” 
— Calmgi; Jones; TVofson. 

ABKAHAM’S BOSOM; a figurative mode of describing 
the happiness of heaven. Luke 16; 22. The allusion is 
to a magnificent feast, at which the redeemed out of every 
nation, are represented as .sitting down in the kingdom of 
God. Matt. 8; 11. Luke 13: 29. To be, or lie on one’s 
bosom, refers to the oriental mode of reclining at table. 
Itj this manner, Job*, as the disciple whom Jesus loved, is 
said to have leaaed on hi.s bosom. John 13: 23. 

ABRAHAMITES; an order of monks exterminated for 
idolatry by !Iheophilus, in the ninth century. Also the 
name of another sect of heretics, who had adopted the 
errors of Paulus. See Pattuciaws. 

ABSALOM; the son of David by Maccah, daughter ; 


the king of Geshur; distinguished for his fine person, his 
vices, and his unnatural rebellion. Of his Ojwn revolt ; 
his conduct in Jerusalem ; his pursuit of the king his 
father; his defeat and death; see 2 Sam. 16 — 18. at 
large. 

ABSALOM’S PILLAR. Absalom, like many other 
vain mortalsi wms ambitious of posthumous fame. At an 
early period of life, he caused a pillar to be erected in the 
king’s valley for the purpose of perpetuating his name ; 
“ for” said he, “ I have no .son, and this shall be my monu- 
ment.’’ 2 Sam. 18: 18. It seems he either lived to have 
three sons and a daughter, 2 Sam. 14: 27. after that time, 
or they were all dead when he erected the pillar, which is 
not very probable. True glory has been said to consist 
“ in doing what deserves to be written, or in vTiting what 
deserves lo be read.” Absalom’s reputation has indeed 
siii’vived him ; and it wall continue w^hile time shall last ; 
but if c.stimated by that standard, it w^ould be difficult to fix 
upon any recorded action of his life that w^ould stand the 
test. 

ABSOLUTION signifies acquittal. It is taken also 
from that act whereby the priest declares the sins of such 
a.M are penitent remitted. The Romanists hold absolution 
a part of the sacrament of penance , and the council of 
Trent, and tliat of Florence, declare the form or essence 
of the sacrament to lie in the words of absolution. “I 
absolve thee of thy sins.” According to this, no one can 
receive absolutions witliout the privily, consent, and de- 
claration of the priest ; except, ihereforcf the priest be 
willing, G(xl himself cannot pardon any man. This is a 
doctrine as blasphemous as it is ridiculous. The chief 
passage on which they ground their power of absolution 
is that in John 20: 23 : “ Whosoever sins yc remit, they 
are remitted unto them, and whosoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.” But this is not to the purpose ; since 
this was a special commission to the apostles themselves, 
and the first preachers of the Gospel, and most probably 
referred to the power he gave them of discerning spirits. 
By virtue of this power, Peter struck Ananias and Sapphira 
dead, and Paul .struck Elymas blind. But, supposing the 
passage in question to apply to the successors of the apos- 
tles, and to ministers in general, it can only import that 
their office is to preach pardon to the penitent, assuring 
those who believe that their sins are forgiven through the 
*merits of Jesus Christ ; and that those w'ho remain in un- 
belief are in a state of condemnation. Any idea of au- 
thority given to fallible, uninspired men to absolve sinners, 
different from this, is unscriptural ; nor can I see much 
utility in the terms ministeriftly or declarative absolution, as 
adopted by some divines, since absolution is wholly the 
prerogative of God ; and the terms above-mentioned may, 
to say the least, have no good influence on the minds of 
the ignorant and superstitious. — BufJe. 

ABSTEMTT ; a name given to such persons as could not 
partake of the cup of the eucharist, on account of their 
natural aversion to wdne. 

ABSTINENCE ; in a general sense, is the act of re- 
fraining from something to w^hich we are accustomed, or 
in which we find pleasure. It is more particularly used 
for fasting or forbearing of customary fcKid. Among the 
Jew.s, various kinds of abstinence were ordained by their 
law. Among the primitive Christians, some denied them- 
selves the use of sucli meats as were prohibited by that 
law •, others looked upon this abstinence with contempt : 
as to which Paul gives his opinion, Rom. 14: 1, 3. The 
council of Jerusalem, which was held by the apostles, 
enjoined the Christian converts to abstain from meats 
strangled, from blood, from fornication, and from idolatry, 
Acts 15. Upon this passage, Dr. Doddridge observes, 
“ that though neither things sacrificed to idols, nor the 
flesh of strangled animals, have, or can have, any moral 
evil in them, which shouKl make the eating of them ab- 
solutely and universally unlawful ; yet they were forbid- 
den to the Gentile converts, because the Jews had such an 
aversion to them, that they could not converse freely with 
any who used them. This is plainly the reason which 
James assigns in the very next words, the twenty-first 
verse, and it is abundantly sufficient. This reason is now 
ceased, and the obUgaUon to abstain from eating these 
things ceases with it. But were we in like circumstances 
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again, Christian charity would surely require us to lay 
ourselves under the same restraint.” ' 

The spiritual monarchy of the western world introduc- 
ed another sort of abstinence, which may be called rituidf 
and consists in abstaining from particular meats at certain 
times and seasons, the rules of which are called rogations. 
If I mistake not, the imprc^riety of this kind of absti- 
nence is clearly pointed out in 1 Tim. 4: England, 

abstinence from flesh has been enjoined by statute, even 
since the reformation ; particularly on Fridays.and Satur- 
days, on vigils, and on all days commonly called fish 
days. The like injunctions were renewed under queen 
Elizabeth j but at the same time it was declared, that 
this was done, not out of motives of religion, as if 
there were any difl’ereiice in meats, but in favor of the 
consumption of fish, and to multiply the number of fish- 
ermen and mariners, as well as to spare the stock of 
sheep. 

A more important abstinence, is that referred to by the 
apostle, Thess. 5: 22. “ Abstain from all appearance of 
evil.” How much more then, from evei 7 thing which is 
proved to be really evil ; as some things are, in which, alas, 
many indulge ! See Fastino j Animals ; Blood. 

ABSTINENTS, or Abstines; a set of heretics that 
appeared in France and Spain, about the cud of the third 
century. They are supposed to have borrowed part of 
their opinions from the Gnostics and Manichseans, 
becau.se they opposed marriage, condemned the use of 
flesh meat, and placed the Holy Ghost in the class of cre- 
ated beings. — Buck. 

ABUMA ; the same ns Kumah, 2 Kings 23: 36, 
ABUNDANCE; an overflowing fulness. Sec Abound.^ 
Tho$e who receive nhe abilndance of grace and of the gift 
of righteoiisnesSf Rom. 5: 17. are such ns in cordial faith 
and love, accept the Gospel of Christ, and receive free jus- 
tification thereby ; not excluding, however, the fact, that 
faith and love are themselves, wherever they are found, 
the fruits of the Spirit,” and therefore the gift of God.” 
Gal. 5: 22. Ephes. 2: H. 

ABUSE ; to use things or persons from wrong motives 
to wrong ends, in a sinful or dishonorable manner. .Tudg. 
19: 25, Children abuse their parents, when by disobedience 
of any kind, or, by neglecting to support or comfort them, 
they shorten or embitter their existence. Such as do 
these things are called murderers of fathers, and murderers 
of mothers. 1 Tim. 1; 9. Men ahnse the world when they 
use the good things of it to dishopor God, and gratify 
their own lusts, forgetful of eternity. 1 Cor. 7: 31. 

ABYSS, or deep, without bottom. The chaos ; the deep- 
est parts of the sea ; and, in the New Testament, the 
regions of the dead, Rom. 10: 7. also the place of punish- 
ment. The devils besought Jesus that he would not send 
them into the abyss, a placethey evidently dreaded. Luke 
8: 31. where it seems to mean that part of Hades in 
v/hich wicked spirits are in torment. See Hell. 

Jn the conception of the ancient Hebrew's, and of the 
generality of eastern people at thi.s day, the abyss, the 
sea, or w'aters, encompassed the w'hole earth. This w'as 
supposed to float upon the abyss, of which it covered a 
small part. According to the same notion, the earth was 
founded on the waters, or at least, its foundatiouvs w'ereon 
the aby.ss beneath. Ps. 24; 2. 136: 6. Under these 
waters, and at the bottom of this abyss, they represented 
the wicked as groaning, and snfl'ering the punishment of 
their sins. The Rephaim were confined there, those old 
giants, w'ho, whilst living, caused surrounding nations to 
tremble, Prov. 9; 18. 21: 16, dec. Lastly, in these dark 
dungeons, the kings of Tyre, Babylon, and Egypt, are 
described by the prophets as suffering the punishment of 
their pride and cruelty. Jer. 26; 14. Ezek. 28; 10, dee. 
The Abyss is represented in the book of Revelation, as 
the abode of evil spirits, and powers opposed to God ; I 
saw,” says St. John, “ a star fall from heaven unto the 
earth, and to him w^as given the key of the bottomless pit. 
And he opened the bottomless pit; and there arose a 
smoke out of it, as the smoke of a great furnace ; and 
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the sun and the air were darkened by reason of the smoke 
of the pit. And there came out of the smoke, locusts 
upon the earth. And they had a king over them, which 
is the angel of the bottomless pit,” Rev. 9: 1 — 11. See 
Abaddon. In another place, the beast is represented as 
ascending out of the bottomless pit, and waging war 
against the two witnesses of God, Rev. 11: 7. Lastly, 
St. John says, T saw an angel come down from heaven, 
having the key of the bottomless pit, and a great chain in 
his hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, that old ser- 
pent, w’hich is the devil, and Satan, and bound him a thou- 
sand years, and cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut 
him up, and set a .seal upon him, that he should de- 
ceive the nations no more, till the thousand years should 
be fulfilled ; and after that he must be loosed a little sea- 
son.” Rev. 20: 1 — 3. The original word is abys.s. 

ABYSSINIAN CHURCH. Very little is known of the 
present .slate of Christianity among the oriental nations , 
and for this little w'e arc chiefly indebted to various tra- 
vellers, w ho w'crc far from making it an immediate object 
of research : of course our information on this subject 
must be attended with some degree of uncertainty. The 
seven churches of Asia, existing in the primitive times, 
appear to have vanished from the page of history, without 
leaving scarcely a vestige behind ; and nothing remains 
in their place but the various mutilated forms of Chris- 
tianity. See Seven Churches. 

Abyssinia, or Ethiopia Superior, is an ancient kingdom 
of Africa, whose inhabitants are supposed to .have receiv- 
ed the Gospel from the Ethiopian eunuch, or prime minister 
of their queen Candace, though their general conversion 
w’as not effected before the middle of the fourth century. 
Their emperor, w'ho is nominally a Christian, exercises a 
kind of supremacy in ecclesiastical matters, and confers 
all benefices, except that of their chief prelate. 

The Abyssinians boast themselves to be of Jewish ex- 
traction, and assume to imitate the service of the taber- 
nacle and temple of Jerusalem ; so that their doctrines 
and ritual form a strange compound of Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and superstition. They practise circumcision, and 
are said to extend the ceremony to females as well as 
males. They observe both the nrst and the seventh day 
as a Sabbath, and eat no meats prohibited by the law of 
Moses. They take off their shoes, before they enter their 
churches, and sit on the bare floor. Their worship is said 
wholly to consi.st in reading the Scriptures, administering 
the cucharist, and hearing some homilies of the fathers. 
They read the whole of the four Gospels every year in 
their churches, beginning w'ith Matthew, and proceeding 
to the rest in their order. And when they speak of any 
event, they say, ‘‘It happened in the days of Matthew;” 
that is, while they were reading Matthew’s Gospel in their 
churches. They observe four fasts in a year with much 
severity ; and on their grand festivals they begin their 
music and dancing before daylight, in imitation of David, 
who danced before the ark. They pray for the dead, have 
a great veneration for the Virgin Mary, invoke saints and 
angels, and have at least as many miracles and legends 
of saints as the church of Rome. 

The supreme ruler of the Abyssinian church is a bishop, 
who receives his appointment from the patriarch of Alex- 
andria; but tlie inferior clergy are appointed by the 
emperor. The primate has an order of men under liim, 
whom they style Kymos. Every parochial church has 
one of these, who is a kind of arch-presbyler, and has 
all the inferior priests and deaeons, as w'ell as the seculai 
affairs of the parish, under his care and government. 
The office of the inferior priests i.s lo supply that of the 
Irymos in their absence, and to assist them in the public 
.seiTJce. They have another order of ecclesiastics, called 
Dcbtari.s, who are a kind of Jewish Levites or chanters, 
and a.ssist at the public oflices of the church. All these 
ordera are allowed to marry, even after they have been 
ordained priests ; and, W'hicti is more singular, even some 
of their religious orders or monks, who are numerous, are 
allowed the same privilege; but those w'ho observe celiba- 
cy, are commonly in greater e.steem. 

The di.stinguishing doctrine of the Abyssininn church, 
relates to the person of Christ. They maintain that the 
divine and human nature arc united in him, without 
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either confusion or mixture; yet thoiigb the nature of 
Christ it really one, it is at the same lime twofold and 
compound* They disown the pope's supremacy, and 
transubstantiation, though they believe the real presence 
of Christ in the sacrament. They believe in a middle state, 
in which departed souls must be purged from their sins ; 
use confession, and receive penance and absolution from 
the priests. 

Various attempts have been made to bring this church 
under the papal yoke, but without success. The Portu- 
guese having opened a passage into Abyssinia in the fit- 
teenth century, an emissary was sent to extend the influ- 
ence and authority of the Ilonian pontiff, clothed with the 
title of Patriarch of the Abyssinians. The same imjwr- 
tant commission was afterwards given to several Jesuits, 
when some circumstances seennul to promise them a 
successful and happy ministry ; but the Abyssinians stood 
so Arm to the faith of their aucesioi\'«, that towards the end 
of tlie sixteenth century the Jesuits had lost nearly all 
hope in that quarter. 

About the beginning of the beventeenth century, tbe 
Portuguese Jesuits renewed the mission to Abyssinia, 
when the emperor created one of them patriarch ; and 
not only swwe allegiance to the Homan iwritiff, but also 
obliged his subjects to forsake the Tiles and tenets of their 
ancestors, and to embrace the doctrine and w^orship of the 
Komish church. At length the emperor became so exas- 
perated at the arrogant and violent proceedings of the 
patriarch, in subverting the established customs of the 
empire for the purpe^ of confirming tlie pc 3 ])e’s authority, 
especially in imposing celibacy on some and requiring 
divorce of others who had married more than one wife, 
that he annulled the orders formerly given in favor of 
popery, banished the missionaries from his dominions, and 
treated with tlic utmost severity all who had any connec- 
tion with the undertaking. From this period the very 
name of Rome, its religion, and its pontifl', have all along 
been objects of peculiar aversion among the Abyssinians ; 
and so lately as about the middle of the last century, the 
edict prohibiting all Europeans to enter into Ethiopia was 
still in force, and executed with the greaiusi rigor. The 
present stale of the church of Abyssinia, however, is such, 
that little besides the name of Christianity is to be found 
among them. Their religion is a motley collection of 
traditions, tenets, and ceremonies, derived partly from 
Judaism and partly from Christiiuiity in its most corrupt- 
ed form. In their ritual of w’orship the former seems to 
predominate; but, like the Catholics, they have festivals 
and saints innumerable. One day is dedicated to Ba- 
laam’s ass ; another to Pontius Pilate and his wife, — ^to 
Pilate, because he washed his hands before he pronounc- 
ed sentence on Christ : — to his lady, because she warned 
liim to have nothing to do w ith tlie blotKl of that just 
person. In legends and iniraclc-s, two, they arc scarcely 
inferior to the church of Rome. And, upon the whold, it 
may truly be afTirmcd, that the, religion of the Abyssin- 
ians is a monstrous compound of sui^i^rsiilions, unwor- 
thily dignified with the name of Christianity 
Ecclesiastical Ilistari/ ; Ifruce's Trnveh to discover the Stturce 
of tJtf. Nile ; Jones's Dictionary of lieU^wHs Opinums. 

ACACIANS ; a sect of heretics in the fourth century; 
so named from Acacius, bishop of Copsarea, who denied 
the Son to be of the same substance with the Father, 
though some of them allowed that he was of a similar 
substance. Also, the name of another sect, named after 
Acacias, patriarch of Constantinople, in the fifth century, 
who favored the opinions of Eutyclius. See Eutychians. 

ACADEMICS ; a name given to such philosophers as 
adopted the doctrines of Plato. They w^ere called so from 
the Academia^ a grove near Athens, where they frequently 
indulged their conleraplalions. Acaileraia is said to derive 
its name from one Academus, a god or hero, so called. 
Thus Horace,— inter sylvas Academi qnasrere verum. 

The Academics arc divided into those of the first acade- 
my, who taught the doctrines of Plato in their original 
purity j those of the second or middle academy, who dif- 
lered materially from the first, and inclined to scepticism • 
ahd those of the new academy. The middle school laid 
it down as a principle, that neither our senses, nor our 
reason, are to be trusted ; but that in common affairs v. 


arc to conform to received opinions. The ne\v ac^emy 
maintained, that we have no means of distinguishing 
tristh, and that the most evident appearances may lead us 
into error ; they granted the wise man opinion, but denied 
him certainty. They held, however, that it was best to 
follow the greatest probability, which w'as sufficient for all 
the useful purposes of life, and laid down rules for the 
attainment of felicity. The diflerence between the middle 
academy and the new seems to have been this ; that though 
they agreed in the imbecility of human nature, yet the 
first denied that probabilities were of any use in the pur- 
suit of happiness ; and the latter held them to be of use in 
such a design; the former recommended a conformity 
with received opinions, and the latter allowed men an 
opinion of their own. In the first academy Sprusippus 
filled the chair; in the second, Arcesilaus ; and in the new 
or third academy, Caneades. 

Among the Academics, the existence of God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the preferableiicss of virtue to vice, were 
all held as uncertain. This sect, and that of the Epicure- 
ans, were the chief that were in vogue at the lime of 
Christ’s appearance, and were embraced and supported by 
persons of liigh rank and wealth. A consideratitm of the 
principles of these two sects, (see Epicureans,) vnll lead 
us to form an idea of the deplorable state of the world at 
the time of Christ’s birth ; and the necessity there W’lus of 
.some divine teacher to convey to the mind true and cer- 
tain principles of religion and wisdom. Jesus Christ, 
therefore, is wdth great propriety called the Day Spring 
from on Iligh, the Sun of Righteousness, that arose upon 
a benighted world to dispel the clouds of ignorance and 
error, and tliscover to lost man the path of happiness and 
heaven. But as we do not mean to enlarge much upon 
these and some other sects, which belong rather to philoso- 
phy than theolog}', we shall refer the reader to Buddecus^ 
Introduction to the History of Philosophy ; Stanley^ s Lives ; 
Bmeker^s History of Philosophy^ or (which is more mo- 
dern) BnfieMs Abridgment j Buck's Theological Dictiona^ 
ry ; Watsords do. 

ACCAD ; one of the four cities builded by Nimrod, the 
founder of the Assyrian empire. Gen. 10; 10. It was 
contemporary with Babylon, and was one of the first four 
great cities of the w'orld. Jerome and others say it is the 
same as Nisibis, and the Targums read Nisibin. It is 
not mentioned under its ancient name by any profane 
author. But modern travellers inform us, that about six 
miles from Bagdad is a gigantic pile of ruins, called, by 
the Arabs and Turks, the Hill of Nimrod ; in which the 
materials and style of building are so perfectly similar to 
those of ancient Babylon, as to make it certain that here 
wa.s the site of one of the four cities built by Nimrod. It 
was not Babylon ; it was not Erech ; it was not Calneh. 
The unavoidable inference, is, that it was Accad ; an in- 
ference strengthened by the name of the place Aicarhovffj 
especially when it is recollected that the Syrian name for 
Accad was A char. — Calmet ; Watson, 

ACCEPT, Acceptable, Accepted. To accept is not 
only to receive, but to receive with pleasure and kindness. 
Gen. 32: 20. It stands op|>osed to reject, which is a direct 
mode of refusal, and implies a positive sentiment of dis- 
approbation. Jer. 0: 30. 7: 29. To receive, says Crabbe, 
is an act of right, we receive what is our own : to accept, is 
an act of courtesy, we acccepi what is offered by another. 
Hence, “an acceptable time,” or “accepted time,” Ps. 
09: 13. 2 Cor. 6: 2. signifies, the mollia tempora fasnM, a 
favorable opportunity, a lime when acceptance is grant- 
ed, and favors are bestowed. 

Luke 4: 24. “No prophet is accepted in his own 
coiuitry.” That is, his countrymen do not value and 
honor him as they ought ; as wc say, “familiarity breeds 
contempt.” 

Luke 22: 21. “Neither acceptest thou the p&rs&n of 
any.” The word person, here, and in similar connections, 
signifies the outward appearance, in distinction from inward 
character. See Respecter of Persons. 

ACCEPTANCE WITH GOD ; a point of Christian doc- 
trine, which is of such great importance, that indeed it 
may be said to lie at the foundation of all revealed reli- 
pm ; and probably, if the subject were fully investigated, 
it would be found that most of the erroneous svst'*'^ “ 
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yluch prevail in the religious world, originate in mistaken 
views respecting the Scripture doctrine of a sinner’s ac- 
ceptance with God. The term “accept” in its original 
import, implies to receive favorably ^ and indicates that 
divine regard which stands opposed to “ hiding of the 
face, or the divine frown,” but to have a proper view of 
the subject, we must keep in mind the Scripture doctrine 
of the fall of man ; his natural alienation from God ; the 
consequent loss of the divine favor through sin ; and the 
revealed medium of his restoration. See Adam j Fall of 
Man ; Okioinal Sin. 

This general view of things is always supposed, in 
whatever the Scriptures leach regarding man’s acceptance 
with God. The mediation of the Son of God is founded 
upon it j and the Gospel of divine grace has no meaning 
but in reference to it. Had there been no revelation of 
mercy to sinners, no call to repentance, or to return to 
God, no proclamation of pardon to guilty rebels, there is 
loo much reason to believe that all the posterity of I'allen 
Adam would have proceeded, like the angels that fell, in 
one undeviating course of rebellion against God, without 
manifesting a wish to be reconciled to their olfended 
Sovereign, or seeking to be restored to his favor. But, 
“there is forgiveness with Him, that He may be ftared^^^ 
Ps. 130; 4. The great proof of this delightful truth, is the 
mission of his Son into the world, John 3: 10. with the 
declared ends of his incarnation and death. 1 John 3: 
5 — 8. ch. 4; 9 — 14. the good pleasure of God in his work, 
manifested by raising him from the dead, 1 Pet. 3: 19 — 21. 
and the numerous calls and invitations of the Gospel, 
wherever it comes, to men of all ranks and degrees, to 
sinners of all descriptions, to every one that hears it ; to 
forsake their evil ways and return unto God, who will 
have mercy upon and abundantly pardon them. Isa. 55: 
1 — 9. But though the Gospel be glad tidings of great joy 
to all who heUr it j though it gives the fullest revelation 
of the divine character, and displays all the perfections 
of Deity, as gloriously harmonizing in the economy of 
redemption J though it presents the most powerful in- 
ducements for sinners to return to God, by promising the 
full remission of sins, and eternal life to every one who 
believes the testimony of God concerning his Son; it 
must ever be carefully kept in view, that Jesus Christ 
alone, is “.the way, the truth, and the life and that no 
man cometh unto God but by Him, John 14; 6. He is 
the “beloved Son of God, in whom the leather is well 
pleased,” Matt. 3: 17. ch. 17; 5. In him, “thebeloved,” 
sinners are acupted^ Eph, 1: 6. they have redemption in 
his blood, verse 7. their sins are forgiven them only for 
his name’s sake, 1 John 2: 12. The saecifice he offered 
when he gave himself for them, is to God a sweet smell- 
ing savor, Eph. 5; 2. And “he is made of God unto us, 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctiiication, and re- 
demption, that, according as it is written, he that glorieth, 
let him glory in the Lord,” ICor. 1; 30, 31. The virtue 
of this perfect sacrifice of the Son of God, by which alone 
sin is put away, extended back to the first age of the 
world ; and will continue its efficacy until all the elect of 
God are called into his kingdom, Rom. 3: 25. Heb. 9: 15. 
The promise of this sacrifice, which was made to our first 
parents immediately after the fall, was the great thing 
that encouraged them to return to God and hope in his 
mercy, Gen. 3; 15. Sacrifices were instituted to prefigure 
it ; but it was only with such as were offered in the fhith 
of this great atonement effected by the High Priest of our 
profession, that Jehovah had any delight, or that he 
deigned to accept ; and Abel, Noah, Abraham, and the 
rest of the Old Testament saints, obtained acceptance be- 
foie God only through faith in the divine promise, that, in 
the fulness of time, God would raise up unto Israel a 
Savior, Pleb. 11. And now that the promise is fulfilled, 
and the work of human redemption fully accomplished, 
sinners can only find acceptance with God, for their per- 
sons, their prayers, and their imperfect services, through 
faith in the aU perfect sacrifice of the Son of God, for 
in that alone the Father is well pleased. See Justifica- 
tion. 

It is no objection to the statement now given of the doc- 
trine of acceptance with God, that the apostle Peter hath 
said, “In every nation, he that feareth him and worketh 


righteousness is with him,” Acts JO; 35. because 

it is never supplied in the Scriptures, that any truly fear 
God and work righteousness, who are not r'*vcncrated by 
Uie Holy Spirit, 1 John 2: 29. and influenced thereunto by 
hope in the divine mercy; which hope can only arise 
from faith in the divine testimony, or promise. Such in- 
deed is the explanation that Peter himself gives of Ihe 
subject, verse 36 — 43. Accordingly, it is written, “The 
Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him, in those that 
hope in his mercy.” Ps. 147: 11. The subject is beauti- 
fully illustrated by Christ himself, in the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, who left his father’s house, took his journey 
into a far country, and there, having wasted his patrimo- 
ny m riotous living, was at last ready to perish with 
hunger, Luke 16: 31. He indeed returned to hit', father’s 
house, and met with the most welcome reception; but 
then the motive or spring of his conduct was a persua- 
sion of the abundant stores that w^ere there to be found, 
answerable to all his exigencies ; and that even the hired 
servants of his father had bread enough and to spare, 
while he was perishing wit li hunger. We have also an- 
other striking illustration of the subject, in the Parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican. The pljarisees, who 
despised the Gosik;!, tnisied in themselves that they wore 
righteous ; and in all their approaches to God, had respect 
to the excellency of their characters over other men ; 
vainly presuming, that what entitled them to distinction 
among their fellow-crcalures, would also avail them in the 
divine presence. But Christ showed them that, in tills in- 
stance, they were greatly deceiving themselves. “ Ye are 
they that justify yourselves before men,” said the Savior, 
“ but God knoweih your hearts ; for that which is highly 
esteemed among men, is an abomination in the sight of 
God.” Luke 16: 15. And in the parable just mentioned, 
while the pharisee, confidently advancing with his prayers 
to the divine throne, would thank God that he was not as 
other men, w'ho were extortioners, unjust, or adulterers ; 
that he w^as not like the publican ; that he even fasted 
twice in a week, and gave tithes of all he i>ossessed: the 
publican, gujlly and self condemned, stood afar .off, 
scarcely daring to lift up his eyes toivards heaven, 
smiting upon his brea.st, implored the divine clemency, 
saying, “ God be merciful to me a sinner,” Luke 18: 9, 
14. The persuasion tliat there is mercy with God, 
through the propitiatory sacrifice of his beloVcd Son, en- 
couraged him to draw nigh, and, praying in faith, he was 
heard and accepted ; for he w ent dow^i to his house justi- 
fied, wdiile the pharisee was rejected. — Joneses Biblical Cy^ 
dopedia. 

Wc mistake the terms of acceptance with God, when we 
trust in, 1. The Kuperiority of our virtues to our vices, 
Rom. 3: 20. James 2; 10. 2. A faith in Christ which 
does not produce good works, James 2; 14. 3. The atone- 
ment, without personal repentance from sin, Luke 13; 5. 
4. The hope of future repentance, or conversion on a 
dying Ijed, Frov. 1: 24 — 31. 

ACCESS; the privilege of approacliing a superior, 
with freedom. It is distinguished itoxn admittance, thus; 
“ we have admittance wffiere we enter ; w’^e have access to 
him whom we address. There can be no access where 
there is no admittance ; but there may be admittance w ith- 
out access. Servants or officers may grant us admittance 
into the palaces of princes ; the favorites of princes only 
have access to their persons.” — Crabbers Syrumymes. 

In Scripture this important word occurs but three times, 
and always in connection with our reconciliation to God 
through Christ. In Romans 5: 2. where it first occurs, it 
signifies our introduction into a state of settled friendship 
with G(xl ; a state in wMch we are pennitted to enjoy the 
freest intercourse and communion with him, and can re- 
joice in hope of his eternal glory, through his Son as our 
Mediator. “ In whom,” says the apostle, in that exquisite 
passage, Eph. 3: 12. “we have boedness, and access with 
confidence, bv the fattii op Him.” 

Under the law, the High Priest alone had access to the 
divine presence within the mysterious veil of the Holy of 
Holies ; but when at the death of Christ the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain, it was declared that a new^ and 
living way of access was laid open to every true worshij)- 
per. By his death, also, the middle wall of partition W’as 



broken down, and Go<1 became equiUly accessible to Gen- 
tile and to Jew; whereas before, the Gentiles bad no 
nearer access in the temple worship tlian to the gale of 
the court of Israel. Thus the grace and privileges of 
the Gospel are alike bestowed on true believers of all na- 
tions. 

The apostle Paul, in one short but comprehensive verse, 
not only explains this most fully ; but at the same time 
show's how, in the economy of redemption, each glorious 
per.son of the Got)Hea.d executes a haftnonioUs part in this 
most sweet and gracious transaction, Eph. 2; 18. Foe 
THROUGH HIM, (the Son of God) we (Jewish and Gentile 
believers) both have access, by one Spirit, unto the Fa- 
ther. Here we see, in the clearest manner, how fun- 
damental to the Christian faith, is the view w^hich it re- 
veals to us of the sacred Tnnity ; since it is only by the 
conduct of the Holy Spirit, through the mediation of the 
Son, tliat w'C are enabled to approach the Father, seated 
on the throne of grace. And it behooves us further to re- 
mark the blessedness of this access to God. For we are 
not sim]:)ly introduced by Christ, but beheld and accepted 
also in Christ. He is our peace : the author iKjth of our 
access and acceptance : for to the praise of the glory of his 
gi’flce, God hath made us “accepted in thR Bei.ovedJ^ 
Eph. 1; 0. 1 Pet. ,‘l: 18. And those words of our Lord 
cannot be too well remcinliered, John 1 4: 6. “ 1 am the 
way, the truth, and the life ; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” — Watson; Hawher ; Watts's Sernms. 

ACCHO, a seaport of Palestine ; (Josh. 19: 25, Judg. 
1: 31.) called afterwards Ptolemais, (Acts 21: 7.) from the 
first of the Ptolemies, who enlarged and beautified it. Its 
site enjoys, says Dr. Wells, all possible advantage by sea 
and land. It is situated on the coast of the Mediterranean 
sea, thirty miles south of Tyre, on the north angle of a 
bay U> which it gives its name, and which extends in a 
semicircle oC three leagues, as far as the point of mount 
Carmel. The town w'as originally surrounded by triple 
u«lls, and a fosse, or ditch cut of the rock, from which, at 
present, it is a mile distant. On the north and east, was 
a spacious and fertile plain. On the .south and west side.s 
it wOvS wa.shcd by the .sea j and Pocoetke thinks that the 
river Belu.s, which flows from Carmel into the Mediterra- 
nean, was brought through the fosse, which ran along 
the ramparts on the north; thus making the city an 
island. 

In the first partition of the Holy Land und(3r Joshua, 
Accho lielonged to the tribe of Ashur ; but it proved ’to be 
one of the places out of which the Israelites could not drive 
the primitive inhabitants. Accho, and all beyoinl it north- 
wards, was considered as the heathen land of the Jew,s. 
When Syria was subjected by the Romans, it was made a 
colony by the emperor Claudius. 

Mr. Taylor has collected several medals of Accho, or 
Ptolemais. Those bearing its Phenician name, Ok or 
Akko, have dates, of the era of Alexander ; whence it 
may be inferred that it received favors from that prince, 
probably at the lime he was detained in Syria by the siege 
of Tyre. Prom others it appears, that the city assumes 
the privilege of asylum and of sanctity, and that it possess- 
ed a temple of Diana. Establishments for the purposes 
of commerce, seem also to iiave been formed here by 
merchants from Antioch ; not unlike the English factories 
in Smyrna, and other cities of the cast, at the present. 
There was also a bath of Venus here, of great antiquity. 

Such was Ptolemais in the days of the apostle.s. Chris- 
tianity was planted here at an early peritjd, and here 
Saint Paul vi.sited the .saints in his way to Jerusalem. 
Acts 21: 7. 

This city, now called Acre, which, from the convenience 
of Its port, IS one of the most considerable on the Syrian 
coast, was during almost two centuries (A. D. 1000, to 
A. D. 1290,) the principal theatre of the holy wars, and 
the flrequent scene of the perfidies and treacheries of the 
cnisoikrs. By them it was named Acre, or St. John of 
Acre, from a magnificent church which was built within its 
walls, and dedi^ed to St. John. It was the last fortified 
place wrested fitwa them by the Turks ; who, exasperated 
by the length of the siege, wreaked a dreadful ver^^ance 
in its desolatum and ruin. 

From this fatal overthrow it ha; never, under the go- 


vernment of the Turks, been able fully to recover ; though 
since the time of its memorable sie^ by Buonaparte, in 
1799, it has been considerably improved asid strengthened, 
and tatty now be considered the strongest place in Pales- 
tinCi Vast ruins of churches, palaces, monasteries, forts, 
dec., may be seen extending more than half a mile in 
leni^h ; in all which, says Dr. Wells, you may discern 
such marks of stren^h, as if every building in the city 
had been contrived for war and defence. 

Mr. Buckingham, who visited Acre in 1816, says, “ Of 
the Canaonitish ruins, it would perhaps be thought idle to 
seek for remains : yet some presented themselves to my 
observation, so pecuUar in form and materials, and of such 
antiquity, as to leave no doubt in my own mind, of their 
being the fragments of builduigs constructed in the earli- 
est age.s. 

‘‘Of the .splendor of Ptolemais no perfect monument re- 
mains, but throughout the town are seen shafts of red and 
gray granite, and marble pillars. The Saracenic remains 
are only to be partially traced in the inner walls of the 
bwn ; which have themselves been so broken down and 
repaired ns to leave little visible of the original work ; and 
all the mosques, fountains, bazaars, and other public build- 
ings, are in a style rather Turkish than Arabic, excepting 
only an old, but regular and well built khan, or caravan- 
sera, which might, perhaps, be attributed to the Saracen 
age. The Christian ruins are oliogether gone, scarcely 
leaving a trace of the spot on which they stexid. 

Acre now contains about ten thousand inhabitants; 
about thR*e thoiisaml of whom are Turks, and the remain- 
der chiefly-Catholics. — Calmcf ; Welts; Watson. 

ACCLAMATIONS, ecclesiastical, were shouts of joy 
which the people expre.sscd by way of approbation of 
their preachers. It hardly .seems credible to us that prac- 
tices of this kind should ever have found their way into 
the church, where all ought to be reverence and solemni- 
ty. Yet so it was in the fourth century. The people 
were not only permitted, but sometimes even exhorted, by 
the preacher himself, to approve his talents by clapping of 
bauds, and loud acclamations of praise. The usual 
words they made use of were, “ Orthodox,” “ Third apos- 
tle,” dec. These acclamations being carried to excess, 
and often misi)laced, were frequently prohibited by the 
ancient dcxjlors, and at length abrogated. Even as late, 
however, as the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we 
find practice.s that were not very decorous ; such as loud 
humming, frequent groaning, strange gestures of the 
body, dec. Sec articles Dangers, Shakers. — Buck. 

ACCOMMODATION. A technical term in theology, 
used in relation to several diflerent subjects. 

1. Accommodation to Foi’ui.ar Prejudices. A theory 
adopted by certain modem writers, and applied to the in- 
terpretation of the New Testament. It .sup|)o.ses (what 
has never been proved) that our Lord in his teaching con- 
nived at many false notions, prevalent among the Jews, 
and derived by them originally from intercour.se with the 
heathen, without designing to sanction them by his own 
infallible authority. Among these false notions some 
reckon the existence and influence of good and evil angels, 
demoniacal possession, dec., while others include in the 
same class of popular prejudices, the immortality of the 
soul, its separate existence in the unseen world, a future 
state of retribution, dec. It is sufficient to say of this 
theory, by whomsoever advanced, and by what.soever 
show of learning imposed upon the uninformed, 1. That 
it is unproved. 2. That its application is perfectly unset- 
tled and arbitrary, and therefore it can determine nothing ; 
besides being liable to the worst abuses. 3. That those 
who adopt it, in the use of it "contradict one another. 4. 
That could it be proved, it would ruin the character of 
our Lord, as a «afe and infallible guide to truth j since, if 
he taught any thing clearly, he taught clearly the doc- 
trines which are produced as examples of mere accommo- 
dation. And 5. That this theory is at total variance with 
every thing recorded of our Lord^s freedom of speech, 
sincerity, and fidelity. So far was he indeed from accom- 
modating his sentiments to the errors of his age, that he 
is distinguished not only, as Dr. Paley remarks, by a per- 
fect freedom from pedlar errors himself, unparalleleaby 
any other teacher of any nation and age; but by the 
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un&hrinking and martyr courage with which he perpetu- 
ally confronts and censures them. Hence, on one occa- 
sion, when informed that his exposure of a popular error 
had given oifcnce to the leading sect among his country- 
men, he unfolded the great maxim of his ministry, in these 
decisive words, ** Every plant which my heavenly Father 
hath not planted^ shall be rooted upJ^ Matt. 15; 13. 

2. Accommodation of Phrases. A species of sophism, 
in which there is an artful employment of Scripture terms 
and phraseology, in a sense very different from that which 
they usually have in the Scriptures, or in the minds of 
men, in order to give sanction and currency to indi- 
vidual opinions of the writer. It seems to be this practice 
which St. Paul in 2 Cor. 2: 17. stigmatizes as corrupting 
or adulterating the Word of God j a practice which violates 
the fundamental laws of sound interpretation ; and by 
evaporating the vital truths and spirit of the divine oracles, 
and substituting human theories in its stead, tends direct- 
ly to subvert and ruin the souls of men. The most per- 
nicious errors have been made in this way to glide into 
treacherous conjunction with Cluistianity ; retaining their 
own quality under the sanction of its name, and reducing 
It to surrender every thing distinctive of it, but that dis- 
honored name. An intimate acquaintance with every 
part of the sacred volume will, however, generally ena- 
ble the humble and pure hearted believer to detect the 
fundamental fallacies which such writers would impose 
upon the world, for the faith once delivered to the saints. 
The writings of Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, (England,) es- 
pecially his “ Key to the Apostolic Writings,” arc shown 
by Dr. Magee to he full of this subtle species iif sophism, 
by which the learned author jierhaps deceived himself, as 
much as he has his numerous cand misguided followers. 
For a thoroughly learned and masterly exposure of this 
seductive school, sec Magee's Discourses and Dissertations 
on Atonement and Sacrifice. 

3. Accommodation of »Scripture, the application of 
certain passages, not according to their literal meaning, 
but to something analogous by way of illustration. Preach- 
ers who are fond of doing this, in the choice of texts, are 
religiously bound to .slate clearly, in the first place, the 
literal sense of the passage ; lest they fnll under the ctui- 
demnation of handling the word of God deceitfully,” 
and train their hearers to habits of arbitrary and fanciful 
interpretation. 

“Wo may observe, however,” says the profound Foslor, 
“ that it seems to the honor of religion, that so many things 
can be arcommcHlated to its illustration, without any re- 
course to that perverted ingenuity which fancifully des- 
cries or invents resemblances. It is an evident and re- 
markable fact, that there is a certain principle of corres- 
pondence to X’eligion, throughout the economy of the 
world. Things bearing an apparent analogy to its truths, 
.sometimes more prominently^ sometimes more ab^rusely, 
present themselves on all sides, to a thoughtful mind. He 
that made all things for himself, appears to have willed 
that they should be a great system of emblems, reflecting 
or shadowing that system of principles, which is the true 
theory concerning Him, and our relations to Him. So 
that religion, standing up in grand parallel to an infinity 
of things, receives their testimony and homage, and 
speaks with a voice which is echoed by the creation.” 

ACCORD; the consent of diflbrciil parts to one re- 
sult. The word is borrowed from music, and literally de- 
notes the tuning together of the strings of an iustriimeut, 
to produce a “ concord of sweet sounds.”.. Thus, when 
all the desires and emotions of the soul harmonize in one 
purpose, without foreign inducements, a man is .said to 
act of his bwn accord, 2 Cor, 8; 17. Whatever moves 
without the application of external or visible force, is 
hence said to move of its own accord. Acts 12; 10. The 
C hri si ian church at .Tcnisalcm is said to have been “of 
one accord,” that is, the difibyenl members, amidst all the 
variety of age, sex, endowments, (Sec., dtc., were actuated 
by the same spirit, and brought into a most perfect and 
delightful harmony of judgment, views, aims, and affec- 
tions. Acts 1; 14. 2; 46. 5; 12. 

ACCOUNTABILITY ; the obligation under whi^ every 
man lives of giving an account of himself to God, in order 
to future retribution. Rom, 14: 12. 2 Oor. 5; 10. The 
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wisdom of God in this constitution of things, may be un- 
derstood by a very little reflection. There manifestly 
wants some Kmbandmg and eg n n ti y.i , to make 

the faculties of man turn to the most ;|«|«|t. Powers 
are slumbering for want of a call, in|ii£iS^M*usting for 
want of an occupation, and enerj^k of every kind are 
lavished upon idle or evil doing, tfat should be occupied 
in doing good. A full conviction of accountability to 
God, firmly seated in the soul, would change the aspect of 
the world. Sec Responsibility. 

ACCUBATION ; the posture used at table, by the an- 
cients. The old Romans sat at meat as we dp, tiU the 
Grecian luxury and softness had corrupted them. The 
same custom of lying upon couches at their entertain- 
ments, prevailed among the Jews, also, in our? Savior’s 
time ; for having been lately conquered by Pompey/'Hiey 
conformed in this, and many other respects, to the eacam- 
ple of their masters. The manner of lying at meat 
among the Romans, Greeks and more modern Jews, was the 
same in all respects, fl'he table was placed in the middle 
of the room, around which stood three couches, covered 
with cloth or tapestry, according to the quality of the 
master of the house ; upon these they lay, inclining the 



superior pai't of their IkhIjcs U)»on their left arms, the 
lower part being stretched out at full length, or a little 
bent. Their heads were supporleil and raised with pillows. 
The first man lay at the hcail of ibe couch ; the next man 
lay With his head toward the I’ecl of the other, from which he 
was defended by the bolster that supported his own back, 
commonly reaching over U) the middle of the first man, 
aad the rest after the .same manner. The most honorable 
place was the middle couch — and the middle of that. Fa- 
vorites commonly lay in the bo.som of their friends ; that 
is, they were placed next .below them ; see John 13; 23. 
wheie St. John is said to have lain in our Sav ior’s bosom. 
The ancient Greeks sal at the table ; for Homer observes, 
that when Ulys.se.s arrived at the palace of Alcinous, the 
king dispatched his son Laodama, to scat Uly5.ses in a 
magnificent chair The Egyptians sat aU tabic anciently, 
as well as the Romans, till towards the end of the Punic 
war, when they began l«) recline at table. — Watson’s Bibl, 
and Theo. Dictionary, 

ACCURSED ; the word in Hebrew is Chebem, in Greek 
Anathema, and always denotes, in Scripture, something 
devoted i but generally, things devoted to destruction. 
Among the ancient Hebrews, every thing that was idola- 
trous, was a Cherem, that is, it was “devoted to destruc- 
tion.” Not only were idols themselves an abomination to 
the Lord, but whatever had been employed in idolatrous 
worship, became so detestable to the Divine Majesty, that 
he would not have it converted to any ordinary or com- 
mon use ; even the silver and gold which had belonged to 
idols, the Jews were not iiermittcd to bring into their 
houses, or convert to any private purpose. It was to be 
regarded as a cursed thing, Deul. 9; 26. which no person 
might meddle with, ch. 13: 17. if he did, he himself be- 
came a cursed thing, that is, he became devoted to destruc- 
tion. This was extemplified in the case of Achan, who 
took a wedge of gold, anti a Babylonish gannent, to his 
own private use, when it had been made accursed (<Ae- 
rew) by express divine command; on which account ne 
was stoned to death. Compam Josh. 6; 17, 18. with ch. 
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7: 21 — 26. The cities of kiug Arad, the seven nations of 
Canaan, aikd the sacrifices of idols, were accursed. Num. 
21: 2, 3. 2, 26. Exod. 22; 19. This sufficiently 

explains tappf^ral acceptation of the term; there iS) 
however, wwecprion to it, which must be noticed. The 
Hebrew word cherem, is sometimes used to denote any 
sacred gift, which was devoted to God or to holy purposes, 
as in Levit. 27; 28. '• No devoted thing that a man shall 
devote to the Lwd, of all that he hath, both of man and 
beast, and of the field of his posse.ssion, shall be sold, or 
redeemed: every devoted thing (chereni) is most holy 
unto the Lord.” Again, we find that although the city 
of Jericho was a cherem, (devoted to destruction,) Josh. 
6: 17. yet the metals in it were a cherem, that is, sacred 
to the Lord, and set apart to holy purposes. Let it be 
remembered, however, that this use of the word is very 
rare, and forms an exception to its general signification. 

It has been considered very difficult to decide in what 
sense Paul uses this term, in Rom. 9: 3. where he says, 
according to our version, I could “ wish that myself were 
accursed from Christ.” A more exact version of the ori- 
ginal will perhaps remove this difficulty. The verb 
euchomm, rendered I could wish,” is in the indicative, im- 
perfect tense, and is used. Acts 27; 29. where it is proper- 
ly translated, “ and wished for day.” The pronoun aulosy 
rendered myself, Is in the nominative case, and is not 
governed by euchomen, as it must be, according to the^pre- 
sent translation. The whole grammatical construction, 
therefore, requires that the passage should be translated, 
For I myself did wish a curse from Christ.” We must 
regard him, therefore, as expressing, not the present pur- 

r i or wish of his mind, but what it fprmerlv was, while 
was a mad and furious persecutor of Christ in his 
members. Upon this latter pnnciplc, the words" will run 
thus ; “ I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my 
heart, cm account of my brethren, my kinsmen according 
to the flesh, (for I myself once imprecated a curse from 
Christ,”) that is, I my^lf was formerly actuated by the same 
spirit of opposition to Christ, that now actuates them ; and 
therefore I know how to pity their blindness, ignorance, 
and enmity towards the Savior, Possibly he might refer 
to that dreadful imprecation of our Lord’s murderers, 

“ His blood be upon us and on our children,” Matt. 27; 
25. It would appear from the above view, that we are to 
understand the language of the aixisile, Gal. 1: 8, 9. as a 
solemn tbrra of malediction pronounced with a.[K)stoIical 
authority, and not merely a sentence of excommunication 
after the manner of the Jews. ** But, though we or an 
angel from heaven preach any other Gospel than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 
And how arc our conccption.s of the awful criminality of 
perverting the Gospel heightened by the apostle’s repeti- 
tion of this sentence in the next verse. As we saiu be- 
fijre, so s.ay I now again, if any man preach any other 
Gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed.” See Anathema Maranatiia: Curse. 

ACCUSE ; t<r charge with a crime, Dan. 3: 8. in a 
formed or solemn manner. The word literally signifies 
to bring to trial. An accusation is made for tlie sake of 
ascertaining the fact, or bringing to punishment. Luke 
19.* 8. 1 Tim. 5; 19. Men’s thoughts acettse them when 
their conscience charges their sins on them, and fills them 
with pain, shame, and fear, on account thereof. Rom. 2; 
15, Moses accused the Jews in Christ’s time; his law 
pointed out and condemned them for their transgressions, 
and for their unbelief in the promised Messiah. John 5: 45 
ACCUSER OF THE BRETHREN; a title given to 
Satan, in Eev. 12; 10. because he without ceasing, in 
every age, accuses the saints of manifold crimes towards 
God, mankind, and their own consciences. 

ACELDAMA ; a piece of ground said to have lain on 
the south of Jerusalem, just north of the rivulet Shiloar. 
It is said to have been the same with the hdler^s field 
where they whitened their cloth. Isa. 7; 3. It is certain 
it was X'kejMtteH^sjfiady whence they digged iheirmateiials 

Iw sml bemg quite exhausted by theffi, it was of very 
small vedae. Whm Judas brought back the thirty pieces 
of silver^ wiadi lie had gotten for betraying his master 
the hig^ prieit and rulers pretended that it was not 
fal to cast k into the sacred treasury, as it was the yrice 


of blood, and purchased with it this field, to bury strangers 
in : and so it came to be called Aceldamay or Hokddamay 
the field of blood. Zech. 11; 12, 13. Matt. 27; 8. Acts 
1; 18. Travellers assure us that it is now covered wldi 
an arched roof, and will consume a corpse In two or three 
days. Maundrell, however, says that this grave does not 
make that quick dispatch with the corpses committed to it, 
which is commonly reported. The Armenians have the 
control of the burying-place, and' also of a magnificent 
convent on Mount Zion. 

ACEPHALI ; such bishops as were exempt from the 
discipliaie and gurisdiction of their ordinary bishop or pa* 
triarch. It was also the denomination of certain sects ) 
1. of those who, in the affair of the council of Ephesusj 
refused to follow either St. Cyril or John of Antioch ; 2. 
of certain heretics in the fifth century, who at first follow- 
ed Peter Mongus, but afterwards abandoned him, upon 
his subscribing to the council of Chalcedon, they them* 
selves adhering to the Eiitj^ehiari heresy ; an^ 3. of the 
followers of Sever us of Antioch, and of all, in general, wdio 
held out against the council of Chalcedon.— 

ACEPSIMUS ; a Christian martyr of some eminence in 
Persia, who suffered death for refusing to worship the sun, 
in the beginning of the fourth century, under the reign of 
the emperor Sapores. — Fox. 

ACHAIA; a province of ancient Greece, now called 
Peloponncsu.s, of which Corinth was the capital. Paul not 
only, preached the Gospel in the latter city, where he col- 
lected a numcr<ms -Christian church ; but, during the 
eighteen months that he was stationed there, he made ex- 
cursions throughout the province, and converted many to 
the faith of Christ. Comp. Acts 18: 1. 9 — 11. In writ- 
ing his second ejiistlc to the Corinthian church, he in- 
cludes “the saints in all Acftaia,'^ among those to whom 
he addres.scd it, 2 Cor. J: 1. and ch. 11: 10. “It is worthy 
of remark,” says Calmet, “ that Luke, Acts 18; 12. calls 
Gallio the deputy, that is, the proconsul, of Achaia, which 
indeed was the proper title for the chief magistrate there, 
at the lime he wrote ; but it had not long been so, nor 
did it long continue to be the case. The propriety of the 
applicaiion, however, confirms, in no small degree, the au- 
thenticity of his narrative.” Achaia, taken in a larger 
sense, comprehended the whole region of Greece, or Hellas, 
now called Livadm. See Greece. 

ACHAN ; the .son of Carmi, of the tribe of Judah, who 
purloined a costly Babylonish garment, an ingot of gold, 
and two hundred shekels of silver, from among the spoils of 
Jericho, against the express injunction of God, who had 
accursed, devoted to utter destruction, the city and all that 
it contained, .To.sh. 6; 17. On being taken by lot, he was 
condemned to be stoned to death. The whole history is 
recorded, Josh. 7. and is a perpetual warning against the 
.spirit of covetousness. It would appear that Achan’s 
family were also stoned ; for they were led out with him, 
and all his property, “ And all Israel stoned him with 
stones, mid burned them with fire, after they had stoned 
them with stones.” Some of the critics have efforts 
to confine the stoning to Achan, and the burning to his 
goods ; but not without violence to the text. It is proba- 
ble, therefore, that his family were privy to the theft, 
seeing he hid the accursed things which he had stolen, in 
the earth, in his tent. By concealment, they therefore 
became partakers of bis enme, and so the sentence was 
justified. A. M. 2553. B. C. 145L— Cu/wict; Tayhr; 
Watson; Jones. 

ACHMETHA. See Ecbatana. 

ACHOR, valley of, between Jericho and Ai, so called 
A trouble brought upon the Israelites by the sin of 
in the Hebrew, denoting trouble, 
the daughter of Calda. Josh. 15. 

the same as A^szib^ Josh. 12; 20. ch. 

19: 25. 

o i king of Gath, the protector of David. 1 Sam. 

21 ; 19 . 

ACHZIB ; a city on the coast of the Mediterranean, in 
the triw of Asher, and one of the cities out of which that 
tribe did not expel the inhabitants, Judg. 1: 31. It was 
called Eedippa by the Greeks, and is at present termed 
an. It IS situated abont ten miles north of Accho, in 
rlotemais. Mr. Buckingham, who passed by this place 
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6ays that it is small, and situated on a hill near the sea ; 
having a few palm trees showing themselves above its 
dwellings. 

ACKNOWLEDGE j to own, or confess. Gen. 38: 26. 
To observe, lake notice of. Isa. 33: 13. To esteem and 
respect. Isa. (U; 9. 1 Cor. 16: 18. To approve of. 2 
Cor. 1: 13. Philem. 6. To recognise, worship, profess, and 
own as a God. Dan. 11: 39. We acknowledge the Lard in 
all our ways, when in every matter we request and wait 
for his direction and assistance ; when we observe what 
direction or encouragement his word and providence afford 
us in our affairs, temporal or spiritual. Prov. 3: 6. I 
call it atheism by establishment,” says Burke, when 
any state, as such, shall not acknowledge the existence of 
Goid, as the moral governor of the world.” — Crabbe. 

ACQUAINT ; to get a familiar knowledge and intimacy. 
Ps. 139: 3. To acquaint one’s .self with, or accustom to 
God, is by repeated endeavors to get spiritual Imowlcdge 
of, and intimacy with him. Job 22: 20. — Brrnti. 

ACOEMETJE, or Acometi j an order of monks at Con- 
stantinople, in the fifth century, whom the writers of that 
and the following ages called Ak&imetai, that is, Watchers, 
because they performed divine service day and night 
without intermission. They divided themselvqs into 
three classes, who alternately succeeded one another, so 
that they kept up a perpetual course of worship. This 
})ractice they founded upon that passage — “ pray without 
ceasing,” 1 Thess. 5: 17. — Buck, 

ACOLYTHI, or Acoluthi ; young people who, in the 
primitive times, a^giired to the ministry, and for that pur- 
pose continually attended the bishop. In the Romish 
church, Acolythi were of longer continuance ; but their 
functions were different from those of their first institu- 
tion. Their business wa:? to light the tapers, carry the 
candlesticks and the incense pot, and prepare the wine 
and water. At Rome there were three kinds j 1. those 
w^ho waited on the pope ; 2. those who served in the 
churches j 3. and others, who, together with the deacons, 
officiated in other parrs of the city. — Buck, 

ACRA, a diadel. King Anliochus built a citadel at 
Jerusalem, north of the temple, on an eminence, which 
commanded the holy place j and for that reason was called 
Acra. Josephus says that this eminence was semicircu- 
lar, and that Simon Maccabeus, having ex|K?lled the 
Syrians, who had seized Acra, demolished it, and spent 
three years in levelling the mountain on which it stood ; 
that no situation in future should command the temple. 
On mount Acra were afterwards built the palace of Hele- 
na ; Agrippa’s palace, the place where the public records 
were lodged ; and that where the magistrates of Jerusalem 
assembled. 

ACRABATENE; a district of Judea, extending between 
Shechem (now Napolose) and Jericho, inclining east. It 
was about twelve miles in length. The Acrabateue had 
its name from a place called Akrabbim, about nine miles 
from Shechem, eastward. This was also the nume of 
another district of Judea, on tlic frontier of Idumea, to- 
wards the northern extremity of the Dead Sea. 

ACRE. The English aci’e is four thousand eight hun- 
dred aud forty square yards ; the Scotch, six ihou.sand 
one hundred and fifty and two fifths ; the Roman, three 
thousand two hundred; and the Egyptian aroura, three 
thousand six hundred and ninety-eight and seven eighths ; 
but the Hebrew tzemd, appears to mean what one plough 
tilled at one time. Ten acres of vineyard yielding one 
bath, aud the seed of a homr an ephah, import excessive 
barrenness ; that the best ground should scarce produce 
the tenth part of the seed. Isa. 5: 10. — Brorvn, 
ACROSTIC. See Poetry of tue Hebrews, 

ACT OF FAITH ; {AuU) da Fc,) in the Romish church, 
is a solemn day held by the Inquisition for the puhi.shmcnt 
of heretics, and the absolution of the innocent accused. 

They usually contrive the AtUo to fall on some great festi- 
val, that the execution m^ pass with the more awe ; and it 
is always on a Sunday. The Auto da Fe may be called the 
last act of the inquisitorial tragedy : it is a Idud of jail- 
delivery, appointed as often as a comnetent number of 
risoners in the inquisition are convicted of heresy, either 
y their own voluntary or extorted confession, or on the 
evidence of certain witnesses. Tlie process is tliis: — In 


the morning they are brought into a great hall, where 
they have certain habits put on, which they are to wear in 
the procession, and by which they know their doom. The 
proces.sion is led up bv Dominican friars, after which come 
the penitents, being all in black coats without sleeves, and 
barefooted, with a wax candle in their hands. 'J'hese arc 
followed by the penitents who have narrowdy escaped 
being burnt, who, over their black coats have flames 
painted, with their points turned downwards. Next come 
the negative and relapsed, who ai’e to be burnt, having 
flames on their habits pointing upwards. After tliese 
come such as profess doctrines contrary to the faith ol* 
l^me, who, besides flames pointing upwards, have their 
picture painted on their breasts, with dogs, serpents, and 
devils, all open-mouthed, about it. Each prisoner is at- 
tended with a familiar of the Inquisition ; and those to be 
burnt have also a Jesuit on each hand, wlio are continual- 
ly preaching to them to abjure. After prisoners, comes 
a troop of familiars on horseback ; and after them the 
inquisitors, and other officers of the court, on mules : last 
of all, the inquisitor-general on a white horse, led W two 
men with black hais and green hatbands. A scaffold is 
erected big enough for two or three thousand people ; at 
one end of which are the prisoners, at the other the in- 
quisitors. After a sermon, made up of encomiums of the 
inquisition, and invectives against heretics, a priest ascends 
a desk near the scaffold, and, having taken the abjuration 
of the penitents, recites the final sentence .of those who 
are to be put to death, and delivers them to the secular 
arm, earnestly beseecliing at the same time the secular 
power not to touch their blood, or put their lives in danger ! ! ! 
The prisoners lieing thus in the hands of the civil magis- 
trate, are presently loaded with chains, and earned first 
to the secular jail, and from thence, in an hour or two, 
brought before the civil judge ; who, after asking in what 
religion they intend to die, pronounces sentence on such 
as declare they die in the communion of the church of 
Rome, that they shall be first strangled, and then burnt to 
ashes j or such as die in any other faith, that they be 
burnt alive. Both are immediately earned to the Ribera, 
the place of execution, where there are as many stakes 
set up as there are prisoners to be burnt, with a quantity 
of dry furze about them. The stakes of the professed, 
that is, such as persist m the heresy, are about four yards 
high, having a small board towards the top for the prison- 
ers to be seated on. The negative and relapsed being 
first .strangled and burnt, the professed mount their stakes 
by a ladder, and the Jesuits, after several repeated exhor- 
tations to be reconciled to the church, part with them ; 
telling them that they leave them to the devil, who is 
standing at their elbow, to receive their souls, and carry 
them with him to the flames of hell. On this a great 
shout is raised; aud the cry is, ‘‘Let the dogs' beards he 
wade which is done by thrusting flaming furzes fasten- 
ed to long jx)les against their faces, till their faces are 
burnt to a coal, which is accompanied with the loudest 
acclamations of joy. ,Al Iasi, fire is set to the furze at 
the bottom of the stake, over which the professed are 
chained so high, that the top of the flame seldom reaches 
liigher than the seat they sit on ; so that they rather seem 
roasted than burnt. There cannot be a more lamentable 
S|)ectacle; the sufferers continually cry out, while they 
are able, Pity, for the love of God!” Yet it is beheld, 
by all .sexes and ages, with transports of joy and satisfac 
tion. 0 merciful God ! is this the benign, humane religion 
thou hast given to men ? Surely not. If such were th# 
genius of Christianity, then it would be no honor to be 8 
Christian. Let u.s, however, rejoice that the time is 
coming, when the demon of persecution shall be banished 
out of this our world, and the true spirit of bcnevolencf 
and candor pervade the universe ; when none shall hur' 
or destroy, but the earth be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea ! Sec Inquisition. 

ACTION FOR THE PULPIT. Soc Declamation ; 
Eloquence of the Pulpit. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Tliis hook in the vep 
beginning, professes itself to be a continuation of Jhf 
Gospel of St. Luke ; and its style bespeaks it 
by the same person. The external evidence is also verj 
satisfactory ; for besides allusions in earlier authors, an( 
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particularly in Clement of Rome, Poly carp,, and Justin 
Martyr, the Acts of the Apostles are not only quoted by 
Irenseus, ns written by Luke the evangelist, but there are 
few things recorded in this book which are not mentioned 
by that ancient father. This strong testimony in favor 
of the genuineness of the Acts of the Apostles, is sup- 
ported by Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Jerome, 
Eusebius, Theodore, aiul most of the later fathers. It 
li&ay be added, that the name of St. Luke is prefixed to 
this book in several ancient Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament, and also in the old Syriac version. 

2. This is the only inspired work which gives us any 
historifsal account of the progre.s.s of Chnstianity after ttur 
Savior’s ascension. It comprehends a period of about 
thirty years, but it by no means contains a general histor)*^ 
of the church during that time. The principal facts re- 
corded in it are, the choice of Matthias to lie an aix>stleia 
the room of the traitor Judas ; the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the day of penteccxst • the preaching, miracle.s, 
and sufferings of the apostles at Jerusalem ; the death of 
Stephen, the first martyr ; the persecutidn and dispersion 
of the Christians j the preachitig of the Gosjiel in diflerent 
parts of Palestine, especially in Samaria ; the conversion 
of St. Paul ; the call of Cornelius, the first Gentile 
convert; the persecution of the Christians by Herod 
Agrippaj the mission of Paul and Barnabas to the 
Gentiles, by the express command of the Holy Ghost ; the 
decree made at Jerusalem, declaring that circumcision 
and a conformity to other Jewish rites and ceremonies, 
were not necessary in Gentile converts; and the latter 
part of the book is confined to the history of St. Paul, 
of whom St. Luke was the constant companion for several 
years. 

3. As this account of St. Paul is not continued beyond 
his two years’ imprisonment at Rome, it is probable that 
this book was written soon after his release, which hap- 
pened in the year 63 ; we may therefore consider the Acts 
of the Apostles as written about the year 64. 

4. The place of its publication is more doubtful. The 
probabiliy appears to be in favor of Greece, though some 
contend tor Alexandria in Lgj^pt. This latter opinion 
rests upon the .subscriptions at the end of some Greek 
manuscripts, and of the copies of the S3^riac version ; 
but the best critics think, that these subscriplion.s, which 

' are also afiixcd to other books of the New Tcstameni, 
deserve but little weight, and in this case they are not 
supported by any ancient authority. 

5. It must have been of the utmost importance in tlie 
early times of the Gos|^)el, and certainly not of less impor- 
tance to every .subsequent age, to have an authentic 
account of the promised descent of the Holy Ghost, and 
of the success which attended the first preachers of the 
Gospel, both among tlic Jews and Gentiles. These great 
events completed the evidence of the divine mission of 
Christ, established the truth of the religion which he 
taught, and pointed out in the clearest manner the com- 
prehensive nature of llie redemption whieh he purchased 
by his death. 

(Ecumenius calls the Acts, the Gospel of the Holy 
Ghost ; and St. Chrysostom, tlie “ Gospel of our Savior’s 
resurret^ou, or the Gospel <»f Jesus Christ risen from the 
dead. Here, ui the lives and preaching of the apostles, 
tuost miraculous instanees of the power of 
the Holy Ghost ; and in the acrouiU of those who wqre 
the first believers, we have received the most excellent 
pattern ot the true Christian life.— 

emperor Tibenus, concerning Jesus Christ, his 
resumcUon, ascension, and the crimes of which he was 
coxivicted bafore him. It was a custom among the Ro- 
matis, that the proconsuls and governors of provinces 
should draw up acts or memoirs of what happened in the 
ctmxse of theirgovemment, and .send them to the emperor 
and ^ate. The genuine acts of Pilate were sent bvLim 
to Tiheanus, who reported them to the senate - but thev 
wm rejapted tjy that assembly, because not immediately 
addiMsssed to them ; as it is testified by Tertullian, in his 
AH- 5, had 20, 21. The heretics forged acts in 
imitatioa of them 5 but I>oth the genuine and the spur^-nis ' 
are now lost. 


A HAD RIMNON, or Hadad Rimno.n ; a city in the 
valley of Jezreel, where the fatal battle between Josiali, 
king of Judah, and Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, (2 
Kings 23: 29. Zech. 12: 11.) was fought. AdadRimnon 
w-as afterwards called Maximianopolis, in honor of the 
emperor Moximinian. It is seventeen. mile.s from Cmsarea, 
in Palestine, and ten miles from Jezreeb 
ADALBERT ; bishop of Prague, a martyr of the tenth 
century. He was a native of Bohemia. His parents 
were of high rank and great wealth, but sincere piety. 
From the early exhibition of talent given by Adalbert, his 
parents conceiveil the hope that he might become an orna- 
ment to his family, and determined to do all in their 
power, by giving him the advantages of education. For 
this puryxise they sent .him to Magdeburg, to the arch- 
bishop of that city, who completed his education, and 
confirmed him in piety and virtue. At the death of the 
archbishop, he returned to his own country, and entered 
himself among the clergy of Prague. The bishop of 
Prague died S(K>n after, and Adalbert, though very young, 
had gained snch reputation for piety and learning, that he 
was elected to fill the vacant see. lie was inducted into 
this office, in 983, and received at Prague witli all possible 
demonstrations of joy. He divided the revenue of his 
see into four parts. The first was employed in the fabric 
and ornaments of the church ; the second, in the main- 
tenance of the clergy; the third, in relieving the poor; 
and the fourth, in supporting his own family, which was 
always made to consist of twelve poor persons. He was 
very faithful in the performance of his duty ; but there 
were some things customary among the people, which 
gave him great uneasiness, but which he could not reme- 
dy ; he therefore determined to leave them and spend the 
remainder of his days in a monastery. In this, however, 
he was disappointed, for after being absent five 3rears, he 
was ordered by the pope to return to Prague, but had 
permission to leai'e the people if they proved as incorrigi- 
ble as before. The inhabitants of Prague received him 
with gretft joy, and promised refoniiation ; but they soon 
for^t those promises, and returned to their vices, which 
obliged him again to leave them. The archbishop of 
Mentz sent another deputation to Rome, to request of the 
pojK- that he might again be ordered back to his diocese. 
The Bohemians, however, had now began to look upon 
him as the caii.se of their faults, and threatened him with 
death upon his arrival. They actually murdered several 
of his friends. Adalbert hearing of these things, thought 
it prudent, before going lliere, to find how he should be 
received ; but all the answer he could get was, “ that they 
ware sinners, hardened in iniquity ; and Adalbert a saint, 
and consequently not fit to live among them.” He now 
felt himself tiiseharged from all obligation to them, and 
tunied his attention to the conversion of the infidels. For 
this purpose he went to Dantzic, where he converted and 
baptized many ; but this enraged the pagan priests, w'ho 
killed him with darts, the 23(1 of April, 997.— .Poa;. 

ADAM ; the name ol the first man, the progenitor of 
the human race. It i.s derived from Adar/iah, which, in 
Hebrew and in all the oriental languages, originally sig- 
nifies vegetable earth, or mould; and there seems to be 
an allusion to this derivation, in 1 Gor. 15: 47—49. wffiere, 
in relaticin to the two great heads of the human race, the 
natural and the supernatural, the apostle says, “ The first 
man is of the earth, earthy ; the second man is the Lord ^ 
from lieaven.” 

The hismty of Adam, especially to us bis descendants, 
is full of intense, and, from incidental circumstances, 
melancholy interest. It is given with great simplicity in 
the pst four chapters of Genesis. In reading them, it is 
ol the utmost importance to remember that we are read- 
ing a history, not an allegory,— an outline of event.s, not 
an pimition. The veil of time is removed by the 
spmt of revelation, and the past appears just as it once 
iwpeared ; but the vision is distant, and therefore dim. 
We ^ the surface of the scene, not the interior, the 
prominent glints, not all the particulars. No explana- 
ti(^ are offered, though our curiosity is often ready ta 
ask them : facts of the most interesting character, and 
without the slightest coteing 
ot emotion ; and we are left to judge of causes from their 
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effects, of principles from actions, just as we judge of the 
qualities of a soil from the aspect of its productions. Many 
subsequent allusions of the inspired writers, however, 
serve to tlirow additional light upon the history ; and give 
greater definiteness and certainty to our conclusions, while 
they operate as a check upon the tendency to be wise 
above what is written. 

In reviewing the concise history of Adam, several things 
appear worthy of particular remark. 

1. The time at which he was created, is .strongly ex- 
pressive of the importance of his character. It has been 
pertinently remarked concerning the Bivine Providence in 
the creation of the worhl, (which indeed is true of every 
human plan, concerted with wisdom and foresight,) that 
what was first in intention, was last in execution. Man, 
for w'hoin all other things were made, was himself made 
last of all. In the Mosaic narrative, the only rational 
account that was ever given of the origin of things, we 
are taught to follow the heavenly Artist, step by step, first 
in the production of the inanimate elements, next of vege- 
tables, and then of animal life, till W’e come to the master- 
piece of the creation, man endowed with rea.son and 
intellect. The house being built, its inhabitant appeared, 
the feast being set forth, tlie guest was introduced ; the 
theatre being decorated, and lighted up, the spectator was 
admitted to l^iiold the splendid and magnificent .scenery 
in the heavens above and the earth beneath ; to view the 
bodies around him, moving in perfect order and harmony, 
and every creature performing the part allotted it in the 
uni verbal drama ; that seeing he might uiyderstand, and, 
understanding, adore its Supreme Author and Birec- 
lor. 

2. The manner in which tlie creation of Adam is nar- 
rated, indicates something peculiar and' eminent in the 
being to be fonned. Not that it could be a matter of more 
difficulty to Omnipotence to create man, than any thing 
besides ; but principally, it is probable, because he w’as to 
be the lord of tlie whole, and therefore himself aecourita- 
ble to the original proprietor ; and w^as to be the subject 
of another species of government, a moral administra- 
tion j and to be constituted an image of the intellectual 
and moral perfections, and of the immortality of the 
common Maker. Every thing, therefore, as to inan\s 
creation, is given in a solemn and deliberative form, and 
contains, also, an intimation of a Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead, all equally possessed of creative' jKjwer, and 
therefore Divine ; to each of whom, man was to stand in 
relations the most sacred and intimate: — “And God said, 
Let us make man in our image, after our liUoness ; and let 
them have dominion,’^ &;c. 

3. It may be next inquired, in what that image of GimI, 
in which man was made, consists. 

It is manifest from the histoiy of man, that human 
nature lias two essential coiistitueria parts, the uonv, 
fonned out of pre-existent matter, the eiuth ; and a ijvino 
SOUL, breathed into the body by an inspiration from God. 
“ And the IjofcI God fonned man out of the du.st of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils (or far^ ) the breath 
of life, (liveSf) and man became a living soul,’' Whatever 
was thus imparted to the body of man, already 
and perfectly finished in all its parts, wras the only cause 
of life ; and the wdiole tenor of Scripture sliow'.s that this 
was the rational spirit itself, which, by a law of its Crea- 
tor, was incapable of death, even after the body had fallen 
under tliat penalty. 

The “ image” or likeness of God, in which man W'as 
made, has by some been assigned to the body ; by olliers, 
to the soul. It ha.s, also, been placed in the circumstance 
of his having “ dominM^ over the other creature.s. As to 
tlic body, it is not necessary to prove that in no sense can 
it bear the image of God j that is, be like God. An up- 
right form has no more likene.ss to God, than n prone or 
reptile one ; God is incorporeal, and cannot be the arche- 
type of any thing material. 

Equally unfounded is the notion that the image of God 
m man, consisted in the “ dominion” which was granted 
to him over this lower w^orld. Limited dominion may, it 
is true, be an image of large and absolute dominion ; 
but mtm is not said to have been made in the image of 
God’s dominion, which is an accident merely, for, before 


creatures existed, God himself could have no dominion 
he was made in the image and likeness of God himself. 
Still further, it is evident that man, according to the 
history, was made in the image of God, in order to his 
having dominion, as the Hebrew particle imports ; and, 
therefore, his dominion was consequent upon his forma- 
tion in the “image” and “likeness” of God, and could not 
be that im^e itself. 

The notion that the original resemblance of man to 
God must be placed in some one essential quality, is not 
consistent with holy Writ, from which alone w^e can de- 
rive our information on this subject. We shall, it is true, 
find that the Bible partly places it in wffiat is essential to 
human nature; but that it should comprehend nothing 
else, or consist in one. quality, only, has no proof or rea- 
son ; and w’e are, in fact, taught that it comprises also 
wdiat is so far from being essential, that it may be both lo.si 
and regained. When God is called “ the Father of spirits,” 
a likeness is suggested between man and God, in the 
spirituality of ilicir nature. This is also implied in the 
.striking argument of St. Paul with the Athenians : “ For- 
asmuch as we arc the offspring of God, we ought not to 
think that the Goilhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and men’s device plainly referring to the 
idolatrous statues by which God was represented among 
the heathen. If likeness to God in man consisted in 
Ixidily shape, this would not then be an argument against 
human representations of the Deity ; hut it imports, as 
HoAve well expres.ses it, that “w’e are to understand that 
our resemblance to him, as we arc his offspring, lies in 
some higher, more noble, and more excellent thing, of 
which there can be no figure ; ns who can tell how to give 
the figure or image of a thought, or of the mind or think- 
ing power?” hi smrihmlityy and consequently immateri- 
ality, this image of God in man, then, in the first instance, 
consists. Nor is it any valid objection to say, that imma- 
teriality is not j)cculiar to the .soul of man j that ivc have 
reason to believe that the inferior animals are actuated by 
im immaierkil principle. This is as certain as analogy 
can make it; but though we allow a spiritual principle to 
animals, its hintt\$ obviously inferior ; lor that spirit which 
IS incapable of induction and moral knowledge, must be 
of an inferior order to the spirit which possesses these 
capabilities; and this is the kind of spirit which is peculiar 
to man. 

The sentiment expressed in Wisdom 2; 23. is an evi- 
dence that, in the ojiinion of the ancient Jews, the image 
of God ill man coinjirised immortahiy also. “For God 
created man to be immortal, and made him to be an image 
of his own eternity and though other creatures w'ere 
made capable of immortality, and at least the material 
human frame, whatever w^e may think of the case of 
animals, would have escaped death, had not sin entered 
the w'orld ; yet, w'itliout admitting the absurdity of the 
“natural iminorlalily” of the Imman soul, that surely 
must have been consliluted immortal, in a high and jiecu- 
liav sense, which has ever retained its prerogative of 
continued diiratum, amidst the universal death, not only 
of animals, hut of the bodies of all human beings. Tliero 
appears, also, a manifest allusion to man’s immortahty, 
as being included in the image of God, in the reason which 
is given m Genesis, for the law which inflicts death on 
murderers ; “ Whoso sheddetli man’s blood, by man shall 
liis blood be shed : for in tJu- image of Gorfmadehe man.” 
The essence of the crime of homicide is not confined 
here, to the putting to death the mere animal part of man ; 
and it must, therefore, lie in the peculiar value of life to 
an immortal being, accouiitalile in another state for the 
actions done in this, and whose life ought to be specially 
guarded for this very reason, that death introduces him 
into changele.ss and eternal relations, wdiich were not to 
]>e left to the mercy of human passions. 

To these we are to add the inteJhctml powers, and wo 
have what divines, in perfect accordance with the Scrip 
tures, have called, “ the natural image of God in bis 
creatures,” which is essential and ineffacablc. Man 
made capable of knmvledge, and he was endowed with 
liberty of roUl. This natural image of God Avas the foun- 
dation of that MORAL image, by wliich also man was 
dkstinguishod. Unless he bad been a spiritual, knowing. 
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and willing being, he would have been incapable of 

mora/ qualities. 

To discover wherein such image ai^d lilreness consisted, 
we can adcqH no safer course thiq^ to inquire, wherein the 
Scriptures hx that divine image and likeness, in which 
man is created anew, through the redemption which came 
by Christ Jesus« The image restored, was the image lost; 
and the image lost, was that in which Adam was created. 
The expressions used by the ap()Stle Paul, clearly pmnt 
out to us this method of proceeding. Hence we retul of 
“ the new man, which after God is created and also of 
man being renewed after the image of him that created 
him.» Ephes. 4: 24. Col. 3? JO. This application of 
tlie term created, refers us to man’s first creation, and 
leads us to form a parallel between that and his renova- 
tion, or new creation, by which he, in a measure, re-obtains 
those excellencies, of which Adam was jiossessed before 
the fall. And these are summed up in “ knowledge, in 
righteousness, and in true holiness.” The divine image, 
then, is to be found in the mind, that is, in the under- 
standing, the will, and the afleclioas. In Adames under- 
standing there was no error ; nor was there any obliquity 
in his will. His knowledge w^as acxjording to truth, and 
all the aflfections of his soul moved in the pursuit and 
practice of it. 

JVIan, therefore, in his original state, was .siniess, both in 
act and in principle. Hence it is said that “ God made 
man upright.” Thai this signifies moral rectitude, can- 
not be doubled ; but the import of the word is very exten- 
sive. It expresses, by an easy figure, tlie exactness of 
truth, justice., and obedience. &ch, then, wa.s the condi- 
tion of primitive man; there was no obliquity in his 
moral pnnciples, his mind, or affections ; none in his 
conduct. He was perfectly sincere and exactly just, ren- 
dering from the heart all that was due to God and the 
creature. Tried by the exactest phnmtet^Xxfi was uprifthl ; 
by the most perfect nr/c, the law of God, he was fauHless. 

The soul of the first man was also jiossessedof spiritual 
enjoyment. By this is intended, that enjoyment 
springs from affectimSj harmmizing with the consckncey and 
with each other. In such a soul, every atfcction is delight- 
ful; and all its vie WT?, purposes, and pa rsu its are ju.sl, be- 
nevolent, and lovely. Love, the controlling affection, how- 
ever varied may be its exercises, is only a succesfn'on of 
varied pleasure. Its tw’o great constituents are, delight in 
the objects bdoved, and a desire to do them good. The more 
excellent, dignified, and enduring the objects are, the more 
noble, pure, and rapturous is the enjoyment which it 
-derives from them. Love to God, therefore, to iransccn- 
dently the greatest and most excellent of all objects, is 
capable of becoming in iiscdf, and in Its consequences, 
higher enjoyment than any other. At the same time, 
every other afl’ection is, in .sucdi a mind, perfectly accor- 
dant with the commanding one. Other objects are all 
duly loved, and every exercise of the heart is attended by 
the delightful sense of rectilude. This is, indeed, the 
proper life of man. And thus the happine.ss which dwells 
in the blessed God, was rt*flecled upon man, and formed a 
trait of that divine likeness in wdiich he was created. 

A modern writer, Mr. H. Ballou, in his Treatise on 
Atonement,” has advanced a difl’erenl theory respecting 
the image of God, in which man was created, and made it 
the foundation of his scheme of universal salvation. Because 
Christ is ill the New Testament cal led emphatically “the im- 
age of the invisible God,” Mr. Ballou contends that this is 
the meaning of the phrase in the first chapter of Genesis. 
Hence he derives the conclusion, that all mankind are in 
Chriatf because, according to his theory, Adam wai! created 
in Christ. The reader will easily see that this theory is 
founded on a gross misconception of the language of 
Hoses ; and is in absolute oppasiiion to all those passages 
which speak of men in an unconverted state, as “ without 
Christ,” (Ephes. 2: 12. Horn. 10: 7. 8; 9.) and of being 
“in Christ,” as the distinguishing characteristic of real 
Christians, (Kom. 8: 1. 12: 5. l Cor. 15; 18. 2 Cor. 12: 
2* 1 These. 4: 16.) especially to the decisive declaration 
of St. Paul, 2 Cor. 5: 17. If any man he in Christ, he is 
a nm After such a spwimen of Mr. Ballou’s 

skill in interpretation as the above, judicious minds wnii 
appreciate^ at their just value, his claims to guide tu.s 


fellow-men to the correct knowledge of the Word ol God. 
Bat (to use the cutting language of the apostle, 1 Cor. 
14: 2S.)ifany man he ignorant, let him be tgnorant, 

4. fn tlie complex constitution of Adam, the soul, hew- 
ing as it did the divine image, urns united to a far inferior 
clement, the body. Yet, even in this, whether we consider 
its materials, or its organization, we find much which 
merits attention, much which marks the superiority of 
man over the other animal races around liim. The 
human body wms not made of the celestial elements, light 
and air; but of the more gross terrestrial matter, as being 
designed to receive and communicate notices of terrestrial 
object .s; through the medium of organs similar to them. 
“The Lord God formed man out of the dust of the ground ;” 
he -moulded or modelled him as a potter does the clay 
under his hand ; we see the work, as it were, upon the 
’wheel, gradually rising and growing under the hands of 
the divine Artificer ; and at length producing, from the 
dust of the ground, a frame superior in rank and dignity 
to the heavens and all their host. They whose profession 
has led them to examine the structure of this astonishing 
piece of mechanism, contemplate the works of the Lord, 
and his winders in the formation of the human body. An 
examination of its parts, and the admirable .skill with 
which they are disposed, brought Galen upon his knees in 
adoration of the wisdom with which the whole is con- 
trived, and incited him to challenge any one, upon a hun- 
dred years’ study, to show how the least fibre or particle, 
could be more commodiously placed, either for use or 
beauty. And while the world shall last, genius and dili- 
gence will be producing fresh proofs that we are “ fearful- 
ly and wonderfully made;” that ‘marvellous are the 
works;’ and, above all, this capital work of the Almighty, 
demonstrating that the hand "which made it must indeed 
be-divine. See PirysiOLOov. 

Adam differed from all his descendants in this particu- 
lar, that he was not to attain the maturity of his intellectual 
powers, by a gradual process from infancy, but came into 
being in full stature and vigor of mind, as well as body. 
He found creation, likewise, in its prime ; it was morning 
with man and the world. How long he was allowed to 
make his observations upon the different objects with 
which he found himself surrounded, we are not told j but 
it should seem, either that sufficient time was allowed him 
for that purpose, or that he was enabled, in some extraor- 
dinary manner, to pervade their nature, and discover 
their properties. For we are informed, that God brought 
the creatures to him, that he might impose upon them 
suitable names. The use of names is to express the na- 
ture of the things named ; but in the knowledge of those 
natures, at the beginning, God, who made them, must 
liave been man’s instructer. Without such an instructer, 
indeed, it is not likely that man could ever have formed a 
language at all, since it is a task that requires much 
thought, and the great masters of reason seem to be 
agreed, that without language we are incapable of think- 
ing to any purpose. However this may be, from the 
original imposition of names, by our first parent, we may 
infer that his knowledge of natural objects must have 
been very eminent and extensive; nothing inferior, we 
may soppo,se, to that of Solomon, who “spake of 


I, and of beasts, and 
shes.” It is, therefore, 


trees from the cedar to the h; 
fowls, and creeping things, am 
probable, that Plato asserted no more than the truthi 
when, according to the traditions he had gleaned up in 
Egyi^ and the eaist, he affirmed that the first man was, of 
all men, “ the greatest philosopher.” 

But Adam was made for iwAler ends than merely to rule 
over the creatures of the lower world. He was formed 
for the contemplation of God here, and for the enjoyment 
of him hereafter. We cannot, therefore, suppose that his 
Jraowledge would terminate, on earth, thou^ it took its 
rise there. Like the patriarch’s ladder, its foot was on 
earth, but its top reached to heaven. His mind ascended 
from the creatures to the Creator, and descended from the 
Creator to the creatures. It was the golden chain which 
connected matter and spirit, preserving a^communication 
li^tween two worlds. 

' To pdnt out to us the munificence of heaven towards 
bis favorite creature, it is said, “The Lord God planted a 
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garden eastward in Eden, and there he placed the man whmn 
he had fbnned/^ Oen. 2; S. When we think of paradise, 
we think of it as the seat of delight. Its yery name, Ensit, 
which rnssstfas, authorizes us so to do. The 

garden of Eden had, douhtless, all the perfection it cOuld 
receive fVom the hands of him, Who^tfdalned it to be the 
residence ci the noblest of his workS« We may reasons^ 
bly presume it to have been the earth in miniature| and 
to have contained specimens of all natural productions, 
as they appeared without blemish, in an unfallen world ; 
disposed, too, in admirable order Ibr the purposes intend- 
edi And it may be observed, that when, In after^iimes, 
the penmen of the Scriptures have occasion to describe 
any remarkable degree of fertility and beauty, of gran- 
deur and magnificence, they take their similitudes from 
the garden of Eden. Gen. 13: 10^ Joel 2: 3. Ezek. 
28: 12. 

To Cotoplele the happiness of mail, God ot^ated him ibiih 
tt soddl natfUrt ; and this not only for Ihe multiplication of 
his species, but also for the interchange of those amiable 
affections, and those offices of kindness, which arise 
from the parental and filial relations, as well as from 
the inherent diversity of character in the sexes. In 
the emphatical language of the Scriptures^ they were 
made for each other; and were designed to furnish, 
mutually, a social and superior happiness, of which soli- 
tude is incapable. A more delicate and beautiful form 
was united in the woman, to a mind, possessing gentler 
and lovelier affections, a more refined taste, and more 
elegant sentiments. In the man, a firmer and stronger 
frame was joined to a mind more robust, more patient of 
toil, and more equal to difficulties. In each, the other was 
intended to find that which was wanting m itself ; and 
to approve, love, and admire, both qualities and actions, 
of which itself was imperfectly capable j while m their 
reciprocations of tenderness, and good->yiU, each bchelil 
every blessing mightily enhanced, and intensely endeared. 

From the circumstances related by Mos^s, concerning 
the placing of Adam in the garden of Eden ; from his 
causing the creatures to come before him; from his 
bringing Eve to him ; and from his commuiiicaling to him 
a law which he was strictly to observe, we may judge of 
the familiar intercourse to which the blessed God conde- 
scendingly admitted him. He conversed with him, pro- 
bably, under some visible appearance, as he afterwards 
did with Moses, “as a man converseth with his friend 
no doubt, instructing him, as far as wuvs necessary, in the 
knowledge of his Maker, of his own immortal spirit and de- 
stiny, of the temptations he liad to encounter, of the conse- 
quences to which disobedience would subject him, and 
probably of those invisible glories, a participation of 
which was to be the reward of his obedience. 

5. The trial of Adam, by a special prohibition, it has 
been justly remarked, was singularly adapted to the end 
proposed. To conform to his Creator’s will, he must be 
trained to habits of implicit obedience ; satisfied in ab- 
staining from a thing, on the mere ground of its lieing 
forbidden of God, though he were unable to perceive the 
reason of his being required so to do. It was, in reality, 
that he might continue in the sweet spirit of a child of God, 
that should have no will of his own ! and this is still the 
spirit of true religion. 

In considering the trial, temptation, and fall of 
Adam, the greatest difficulty is, to divest ourselves of 
ideas received from the present state of things. We can- 
not sufficiently dismiss from our minds, that knowledge, 
(rather that subtUty,) wiiich we have acquired by experi- 
ence. We should, nevertheless, remember, that however 
Adam might be a man in capacity of mdersUmding, yet, 
in experience, he could be but a child. IJe had no cause to 
distrust any, except what he found in the warning voice 
of his Heavenly Father. Had he Jrtill relied tm that warn- 
ing Voice^ he could not have' been deceived by an artful 
combination of appearances ; by fraud and f^fle, exerted 
against it. The same remark is true, also, of Eve. The 
subtilty of the tempter broiled her away from her confi- 
dence in her Heavenly Father ; and rdfing on her own 
judgment, instead His Word, she fell. Adam', indeed, 
the apostle asswes us, not deemed.^^ 1 Tim, 2: 14. 
Against his better knowledge, he yielded to Ms socud affections. 


The sin of both was voluntary, and therefore inexcusable 
It was nothing less than “rhEpEiiRiNa the creatoiie to 
THE Creator, who is blessed forevermore.” Rom. 1: 25. 
This, this is the bitter root of all the evU in creation ! Because, 
as was man^s situation, such was the test given to him. It 
was not an active, but a passive duty ; not something to be 
dime, but something to be forborne ; a negative trial. Nor 
did it originally regard the mind, but the appetite ; nor was 
that app^ite without At, yea, much fitter supply, in abnn * 
dance aJl around it. Ungrateful distrust of God, unwar- 
rantable presumption, unrestrained desire, liberty extended 
into licentiousness, Were the first principles of human 
transgression. And observe, they neglected praveR ! 

The aggravating circumstances of the ofifence may well 
be adduced from the tremendous consequences which 
followed. Gcn» 3t 22 — 24. Rom. 5: 12-*«21. 

0. h has bteen remarked by commentators, that the 
threatening denounced otl the serpent, does not so mUch 
respect .the person of the grand adversary of God and 
man, as it does his cause and kingdom iu this world. He 
will be personally punished at the appointed lime ; but 
this respects the manifestation of the Son of God, to destroy 
his works. It contains an intimation that Satan’s cause 
shall be ruined, and that its min shall be accomplished 
by one in human nature ; by the Seed of the Woman ; 
which must have been not a little mortifying to his pride. 
And more especially will this latter appear to be the case, 
if we consider, what the Scriptures stronp;Iy intimate, that 
his own fall was the effect of envy, at the rejoicings of 
eternal wisdom over man, when first made known in 
heaven, and that his present attempt to ruin the human 
race, w^as an act of revenge. John 8: 44. 1 John 3: 8 — 12. 

The breaking of a beautiful vase, may afford some 
idea of Adam after his sin. The integrity of his mind 
was violated ; the first compliance with sin opened the 
way to future oorhpUances ; grosser temptations might 
now ^expect success ; and thus spotless purity becoming 
impure, }>erfect uprightness becoming warped, lost that 
integrity which had been its glory. Hereby, Adam relin- 
quished that distinction, which had fitted him for immedi- 
ate CominunioD with supreme holiness, and was reduced 
to the necessity of soliciting such communion, mediately, 
not immediately; by another, not by hiwaelf; in pros- 
pect, not instant ; in hope, not in jx»ssession ; in time 
future, not m time present ; in another world, not in this. 

It is worthy of notice, how preci.'^ely the principles 
which infatuated Adam, have evc;r governed his posterity ; 
how suitable to the general character of the human race, 
was the nature of that temptation, by which their father fell! 
Who is not self-convicted of lust and pride ? Surely when 
Adam in after-ages was giving advice to his descendants ; 
when his sacred hands, stained with the. blood of the vic- 
tim recently offered to Jehovah, were extended in benedic- 
tion over his worshipping family, he would say, “My 
sons, behold in me the sad example of disobedience to re- 
straint ; had I constantly honored that simpi.e prohibition, 
I had been happy : how many restraints, now necessary 
for human w^ellare, had never been known ! Now is man 
restrained from this — because to this be is prone ; and 
from t/tat — because that seems good to him ; but, under 
seeming good, lurks real evil. Such was the character 
of my teinptation ! It offered pleasure, but I found it 
anguish ; it allured the sense, but the sense was depraved 
by it; before I sinned, I was serene, delighted, happy ; 
afterwards, I was gloomy, turbulent, miserable. Where- 
fore? Because I violated the divine restraint; because, 
having abundance, I craved superfluity ; because, being a 
man, I must needs wish to be as God ; because, knowing 
only good, I would know evil also,— ^ good lost, and evil 
got !’ ” 

It is presumable that only, or chiefly, in the garden 
of Paradise, were the prime fruits and herbage in perfec- 
tion. The land around the garden might lie much less 
finished, and only fertile to a certain degree. To pro- 
mote its fertility, by cultivation, became the object of 
Adam’s labor ; so that in the sweat of his brow, he him- 
self did eat bread. But the sentence passed on our first 
parents, doubtless, regarded them as the representatives, 
the very concentration of their posterity, the whole hummi 
race ; and attaching to themselves, it seems, prophetically 
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.ils to suggest llie coaclition of the sexes in future n^es. 
‘^The female sex, which has been the means of bringing 
death into the world, shall also be the means of bringing 
life-^posterity— to compensate the ravages of death; — 
and, to remind tlie sex of its original transgression, that 
which shall be its greatest honor and happiness, shall be 
accompanied by no slight inconveniences. But the male 
sex shall be under the necessity of laboring for the sup- 
port, not of itself only, but of the female and her family : 
so that if a man could, with little exertion, provide for 
himself, he should be .stimulated to far greater cxertion.s, 
to toil, to sweat, for the advantage and support of those 
to whom he has been the means of giving life.” 

Deaths the wages of sin, dosrs the senteiu.e passed on man-^ 
kind ; and the dread privation it involves, is common to 
Adam, and to all his descendants. 

^‘Thc poison in* your blood, though slow, is sure; 
though latent, yet it will operate in lime. I do not think 
proper to exert my Almighty power in curing this malady 
directly ; I shall remedy its effects another way ; I leave 
you uncertain of w/icn)'oamay die ; everyday brings you 
nearer to the period at which youwii/.si die : be this anxious 
suspense the commencement of your punishment ; it is 
one of the bitternesses of death. But this is not all. 
Paradise, the tree of life, your happy immortality, all is for- 
feited ! Having sinned, you have come short of the glory of 
God , the hope of which, nothing but mercy can restore. 
(Comp. Rom. 3^ 23. with Rom: 5: 1, 2.) Tlie privation of 
all your priwitwe and prospective felKdly — not of immortal 
is*'' existence, but of all that maUes immortal exi.stencc happy 
and desirable— this is the full import of yonr .sentence — 
DEATH !” But see how the mercy of God mitigates the eonse- 
cpiences announced in this whole sentence ! It inflicts pain 
on the woman, but that pain is connected w’ith the dcare.st 
comforts, and with the great Restorer of the human race ! 
it assigns labor to the man, but then that labor is to 
support himself, and others dearer to him than hunself, 
repetitions of himself! it denounces death, but death in- 
definitely postponed, and to the believer llie path to life ! It 
may be well to remark, that the Hebrew expression, in the 
day, which is used in the threatening announced to man, 
is of a rather loose and general signification ; much like 
our English expressions, when sjicalring of time, long 
past, or long to come, as the people of that day,” mean- 
ing of that tim^, with great latitude. There is another 
phrase which expresses a fixed or instant day, but that is 
not used here. 

7. Our first parents w^re divinely clothed wdth skins : 
no doubt ONE skin served them both, for the word 
is in the singular form. They had endeavored to cover 
themselves with fig leaves; but the intertwining, the 
plaiting of leaves, of boughs or branches, recalled no 
image of death; it shed no blood; it expressed nothing 
that included the idea of restitution or atonement, and 
therefore it was rejected. The skin of an animal, however, 
w'as not to be procured, w'ithoiu first taking away the life 
of the animal ; and the life of the animal could not be 
taken away, without reminding Adam of the penalty 
threatened— DEATH ! What a subject does this offer to the 
imagination ! What a Scope might it not here take ! How 
ivould Adam tremble, when he first selected the creature 
to be slain ; when he led it towards the place appointed 
for Us death ; with what heavy reluctance, what hesita- 
tion, would he bind it, wreath around it the confining 
twigs, and then proceed to slaughter it! What would be his 
reflections when its blood streamed, when its limbs quiver- 
ed, and at length, when they ceased to quiver! Its last 
gasp would thrill through his soul, and give him to feel, 
by sympathy, what death was. How would the peniten- 
lial tears stream from his eyes, to think that to this he 
mast eventually submit ; that to this he had subjected his 
descendants to the very latest posterity! What, thch 
could be the import of sacrifice, but a memorial, a’ repre- 
sentation of death-deserved by the principal, but transfer- 
red, for merciM parses, to a substiiuie ! Bee Eden • 
DaATHj LhmvAas ; Fall op Man ; Sacrifice. ’ 

a TneEabbinical and Mahometan traditions and fables, 

respectinf sdie first man, are as absurd as they am nume- 
rous. Some of them, indeed, arc monstrous, unless % » 
aappose them tote allegories, in the exaggerated style of 


the orientals. Some say that he was nine hundred cubits 
liigh ; whilst others, not satisfied with this, affirm that his 
head touched the heavens. The Jews think that he 
wrote the ninety-first Psalm, invented the Hebrew letters, 
and composed several treatises; the Arabians, that be 
preserved twenty books “which fell from heaven ; and 
the Mussulmen, that he himself wrote ten volumes. 

9. fhat Adam is a type of Christ, is plainly affirmed by 
St. Paul, who calls him “ the figure of him, who was to 
come.” Hence our Lord is sometimes called, not inaptly, the 
second Adnm. 1 Cor. 15: 45 — 49. This relation stands some- 
times in SIMILITUDE, sometimes in contrast. Adam was 
formed immetiiately by God, ns was the humanity of 
Christ. In each, the nature was .spotless, and richly en- 
dowed with knowledge and true holiness. Both are seen 
invested with dominion over the earth and all its creatures ; 
and this may explain the eighth Psalm, where David 
seems to make the sovenignty of the first man over the 
whole earth, in its pristine glory, the prophetic symbol of 
the dominion of Christ over the world restored. Beyond 
these particulars, fancy must not carry us ; and the typi- 
cal contrast must also be limited to that which is stated 
in Scripfure, or supported by its allusions. . Adam and 
Chri.st "werc^ach a public representative, a ftdtrcdhead, to 
all in connection with them ; but the connection in the first 
case, is that of nature, in the last, it is of grace, through 
faith. 1 Cor. 1: 30. The one was the fountain of sin and 
death, the other of righteousness and life, Rom. 5: 12 — 19. 
The first man communicated a living soul to all his pos- 
teritj'; the other imparts to his, that quickening Spirit, 
which restores them now to newness of life, and will raise 
them up at the last day. Rom. 8; 1 — 11. 1 Cor. 15: 22. By 
the communication of his fatally injured nature, death 
reigned, even over tho.se who had not sinned afier the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression; and through the 
righteousness oj the second Adam, and the communica- 
tion of a new and divine nature, by the Holy Spirit, whom 
He sends forth, grace shall much more abound, and reign 
in Christ’s true followers unto eternal life. Rom. 5: 19 — 
21. — Calmet ; Jones; Watson; Dwight's Theology, vol. i. 
Sermons, xxvi . to xxxiv. See DErRAVixY of Man. 
ADAMAH. SeeADMAn. 

ADAMANT ; a stone of impenetrable hardness. Some- 
times this name is given to the diamond ; and so it is 
rendered, Jer. 17: 1. But the Hebrew word, rather means 
a very hard kind of stone, probably the smiris, which was 
also used for cutting, engraving, and polishing other hard 
stones and crystals. The word occurs, also, Ezek. 3; 9. 
and Zech. 7: 12. In the former place, the Lord says to 
the prophet, “ I have made thy forehead as an adamant, 
firmer than a rock that is, endued thee with undaunted 
courage. In the latter, the hearts of wicked men are 
declared to be as adamant ; neither broken by the Ihreateii- 
ings and judgment of God, nor penetrated by his pro- 
mises, invitations, and mercies. See Diamond. 

ADAMITES; a sect that sprang up in the second 
century. Epiphanius tells us, that they were called Adam- 
ites, from their pretending to be re-established in the state 
of innocence, such as Adam’s was at the moment of bis 
creation, whence they ought to imitate him in going naked. 
They detested marriage ; maintaining that- the conjugal 
union would never have taken place upon earth, had sin 
been unknown. This obsciure and ridiculous sect did not 
last long. It was, however, revived with additional ab- 
surdities in the twelfth century. About the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, these errors spread in Germany and 
Bohemia: it found also some partisans in Poland, Hol- 
land, and England. They assembled in the night ; and, 
it is said, one of the fundamental maxims of their society 
was contained in the following verse : 

Jura, porjura, wcrBlura prodere noli. 

Swear, forswear, end reveal not the eecret. 

But Lardner doubts their existence in ancient, and 
Beausobre in modem times. 

ADAIR, (James;) a trader wdth the Indians of the 
wuthem states, who, in 1775, published a ^'History of 
the American Indians,” in which he points out various 
<^toms of the Indians, having a striking resemblance to 
those of the Jews. His arguments to prove them descend- 
ed from the Jews, are founded on their division into the 
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tribes j their worship of Jehovah ; their festivals, fasts, 
a»d religious rites ; their daily sacrifice y their prophets 
and lugh priests ; their cities of refuge ; their marnages 
and divorces ; their burial the dead, and moomin^ for 
them ; their langui^e, and choice of names adapted to 
circumstanoes ; thekmannerof reckoning time; and vari- 
ous other particulars. Some distrust, says president AHen, 
seems to have fallen upon his statements, although he 
hims^f saySj that his account is ** neither disfigured by 
fable nor prejudice.’* Dr. Boudinot, in his “ Star in the 
West,” has adopted the opinions of Adair. — AUen^s Bias. 
Bkt, 

ADAMS, (Emphalet ;) an eminent minister of New 
London, Connecticut, was graduated at Harvard college, 
in 1694. Ordained, February, 1709, and died April, 
1753. Dr. Chauncey speaks of him as a great Hebrician. 
His publications were chiefly sermons.-— 

ADAMS, (John ;) a poet and preacher of the Gospel; was 
the only son of Hon. John Adams, of Nova Scotia, and 
was graduated at Harvard college, in 1721. He died at 
Cambridge, in 1740. He was much distinguished for his 
learning, genius, and piety. He was master of nine lan- 
guages. A small volume of liis poems was published at 
Boston, in 1745.— A 

ADAMS, (Matthew ;) a distinguished writer of Boston. 
He was a mechanic, but devoted much time to literature, 
and possessed a handsome library, for access to ivhich. 
Dr. Franklin acknowledges his obligation. He died pt)or, 
in ] 753, but with a reputation of more worth than an estate. 
Rev. John Adams, minister of Durham, New Hamp- 
shire, from 1748 to 1778, was his son. — Alkn. 

ADAMS, (ZABniEn ;) was born in Quincy, 1739. He 
was paduated at Harvard college, 1759, ordained, 1764, 
and died, 1801. He was an eminent preacher, and pub- 
lished several sermons. — Alim. 

ADAMS, (Samuel ;) governor of Massachusetts, and a 
most distinguished patriot of the American revdution, 
was bom in Boston, September 27, 1722, and graduated 
at Harvard college, 1740. Early distinguished by his 
talents as a writer, his first efforts are monuments of his 
filial piety. At this early period, also, he laid the founda- 
tion of public confidence and esteem, which he retained 
through life. He was at first a public collector in the 
town of Boston, In 1774, he was elected a member of 
the general congress, in which station, for several years, 
he rendered the most important services to hit* country. 
The act of the British government, dated June 12, 1775, 
which proscribed only Samuel Adam and John Hancock, is 
sufficient evidence of what Americans owe to the denounc- 
ed patriot. 

In 1776, he united with J. Adams, Hancock, Franklin, 
Jefferson, and a host of worthies, in declaring the United 
States no longer an appendage to a monarchy, but free 

AND independent. 

When the constitution of Massachusetts w^as adopted, 
he was elected president of the senate. A disturbance 
rising in the western counties, he was sent to quiet it, 
and succeeded. He was a member of the convention for 
examining the constitution of the United States, and had 
the happiness of seeing it altered in several points, to his 
views and wishes, in its present excellent form. 

In 1789, he was chosen lieutenant-governor, and was in 
this office till 1794, when he was elected governor, as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Hancock. In 1797, he resigned, from age 
and infirmity, and retired from public life. He died, 
October 2, 1803, in the 82d year of his age. 

To a majestic countenance, and dignified manners, Mr. 
Adams added a suavity of temper, which conciliated uni- 
versal affection ; to an unconquerable love of liberty, an 
integrity, firmness, and decision, which commanded, even 
from his political opponents, reverence and esteem. 
Though somewhat reserved among strangejji, at home and 
among his friends, he could readily relax in the pleasures 
of cheerful conversation, chaste wit, and japposite anec- 
dote, from the severer studies and cares oi pViblic life. 
Relative duties he faithfully discharpd. His house 
was the seat of domestic peace, regularity, and method. 

He was poor. While occupied abroad in the most im- 
portant and responsiMe duties, the partner of his cares 
supported the faniily at home, by hef industry . Though his 
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resources were very small, yet, such were the economy 
and dignity of his house, that those who visited him, 
found nothing mean, or unbecoming his station. 

He was a sage and a patriot. Ibe independence of the 
United States of America is, perhaps, to be attributed as 
much to his exertions as. to those or any one man. His 
COTLtemporary, John Adams, the second president of the 
United States^ thus speaks of him : The talents and vir- 
tues of that great man were of the most exalted, though 
not of the most showy kind. His love of his country, his 
exertions in her service, through a long course of years, 
through the administrations of the governors Shirley, 
Fownall, Barimrd, Hutchinson, and Gage, under the royal 
government, and through the whole of the subsequent 
revolution, and always in support of the same principles ; 
his inflexible integrity, his disinterestedness, his invariable 
resolution, his sagacity, his patience, perseverance, and 
pure public virtue, were not exceeded by any man in 
America. A collection of his writings would be as curi- 
ous as voluminous It would throw light upon Ameri- 
can history for fifty years. In it would be found speci- 
mens of ,a nervous simplicity of reasoning and eloquence, 
that have never been rivalled in America.” 

Above all, Mr. Adams was a Christian. Christianity 
was the living spring and law of his virtues, and stamped 
the character of the saint on the sage and the patriot. It 
is this fact which gives him a place in the present work, 
among the glorious band who have been public benefac- 
tors of their race on Christian principles. Hi.s mind was 
early imbued with piety, as well as cultivated by science. 
He early approached the table of the Lord, and the purity 
of his lile witnessed the simierity of his profession. The 
Sabbath found him constantly among the worshippers in 
I he house of God, and the retirement of his family 
circle was hallowed by the .steady flame of his morning 
and evening ^devotions. His religious sentiments ivere 
strictly Calvinistic. The discipline and order of the Con- 
gregational churches had his cordial approbation. The 
last production of his powerful pen, was a letter to 
Thomas Paine, in defence of that glorious Gospel in the 
faith of which he lived, and in the enjoyment ot whose 
bhjssed hopes he died. — Alienas Biog. Diet.; Elliot'' s do.; 
Ency. Anicr. 

ADAMS, (John, LL. D. ;) president of the United 
States, was born at Braintree, Massachusetts, October 30, 
1735. His father was a deacon of the church in that 
town, a farmer and a mechanic. Mr. Adams, while a mem- 
ber of Harvard college, where he was graduated, in 175^ 
was distinguished for diligence in his studies, boldness cA 
thought, and intellectual power. His subsequent life is 
too well known to need to lie repealed here. 

In April, 1756, when deliberating about the choice of a 
profession, some friends advised him to study theolo^ ; 
but he preferred the profession of law, on grounds which 
strikingly develop the character of his mind. The sub- 
stance of them is, that he was more ambitious of being an 
eminent, honorable lawyer, than (^as he expressed it, ) of 
heading the whole army of orthoaox preachers.” No one 
can question, that, in this respect, he ^ined the object c£ 
his ambition. Providence even exceeded the measure of 
his desires, by enabling him to serve his country for a long 
series of years in the most canspicuous and able manner. 
His name will be transmitted to future generations among 
the very first patriots and sages of this or any other land. 
Much as it is to be lamented that his mind was so early 
disposed to regard the evangelical principles venerated by 
Samuel Adams, with contempt ; and to follow the specula- 
tions of Dr. S. Clarke, Emlyn, 5cc., as he confessedly did, 
through a long life filled with public labors ; no one can 
doubt his sincere belief of the divine origination of 
Christianity. For this reason it seems not improper 
to enroll his name among those eminently great and use- 
ful men, who from age to age have added the weight of 
their jadgmejit to the Imth of the Gospel. 

“ Perhaps, (it has been well observed,) the religious 
sentiments of most men hmmt settled at an early period 
of their lives. If, therefore, the cherished views of 
Christiamty have any relation to practice, and ^ne s 
destiny hqreaffer, with what sobriety, “iJlT 

gence, and with what earnestness of prayer, for light ana 
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g^uidance from above, ought every young man to invest I- Those who knew her, might indeed wonder that any 

gate revealed truth.” Here, as m all other departments motive could at any time induce her to publish a book, 
of real knopwledge, « there is no royal road to learning.” Her humility, her ditftdence, her want of early advan- 
of the greatest energy come under the same fixed tages, her total ignorance of business, were obstacles that 
IBoimt a mm receive the Uned»m of Hemen as a tittle appeared insurmountable . She tried various other methods 
OtUd, he tfMU in no wise enter ^therem,^* Mr. Adams died, to earn a subsistence, such as spinning, weaving, making 
July 4 , 1826 , aged 90 years. ' lace, and braiding straw ; but in vain. It was defflpera- 

ADAMS, (Miss Hannah;) author of the celebrated tion, therefore, and not vanity,” said she, <4hat induced 
Dictionary or Religions; was bom in Medfield, Massa- me to publish.” Four editions of her View of Religions,” 
chusetts, 1755. From infancy she had a very slender were published in her lifetime in this country ; besides 
constitution, and was thereby prevented from acquiring an Rnglish edition, with improvements, by the excellent 
even the little education that was then to be hod at a Andrew Fuller. The.se improvements she adopted in her 
country school. Possessing a great thirst for knowledge, fourth edition ; changing the title, and adding much from 


she found means to gratify her taste by extensive read- 
ing, though not of the most solid kind. Her natural 
sensibility was extreme, and it was early aggravated by 
the influence of poetry and novels. In her tenth year she 
lost her excellent mother, and soon after a favorite aunt. 
These events made a deep impression on her sensitive 
mind. Her father’s failure in business a few years later, 
conspired with the deep melancholy of her feelings to 


other sources to the value of the work. 

Her next work was the “ History of New England.” 
The difficulties she encountered in compiling this work 
may be estimated by the fact, that at the time “ there was 
not any history of New England extant, except Mather’s 
Mognalia, and Neale’s History ; and these extended only 
to an early period in the annals of our country. If there 
had been only one work which reached to the acceptance 


prevent her from entering into general society. Hence of the Federal Constitution, my task had been far less 

AitMiaA A » x* -i. j 


arose a timidity and awkwardness of manner.? which was 
never wholly removed. Through the kindness of some 
literary gentlemen, who boarded awhile at her father’s, 
she became acquainted with the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, with geography and logic; and pursued these 
studies with such ardor and success, that she not long 
after actually fitted three young men for college. One 
of these young men was the Rev. Pitt Clark, of ^Norton. 

The incident which gave occasion to her dictionary, is 
thus related by herself. “ While I was engaged in learn- 
ing Latin and^ Greek, one of the gentlemen who taught 
me, had by him a small manuscript, from Broughton’s 
Dictionary, giving an account of Anninians, Calvinists, 
and several other denominations which were most com- 
mon. This awakened my curiosity, and I assiduously 


laborious.” In executing it, she so injured her eyes as to 
be threatened with the total loss of sight ; but by applying 
laudanum and sea water several times a day for two 
yeans, she recovered so far as to resume her studies ; and 
by the assistance of an amanuensis, the history was got 
ready for publication, in 1799. About this time she 
found essential assistance in a pecuniary way from the 
Ifind attention of the Rev. Dr. Freeman in making the 
coniract with the publishers of her work. 

Soon after she published a concise “ View of the Chris- 
tian Religion,” selected from the writings of eminent 
laymen ; a work which deserves to be better known. 

Nece.ssity still urging her to write, she, in 1810, entered 
upon the compilation of her well known History of the 
Jews,” at Dedham. Here her eyes again failing, she 


myself in perusing all the books I could obtain, came to Boston for relief ; when several benevolent gen- 
which gave an account of the vpious sentiments describ- tlemen united in rewarding and animating her efforts, by 
ed. I soon became disgusted with the want of candor in settling upem her an annuity for life. She now had a 
the authors I consulted, in giving the most unfavorable home in Boston, with new literary advantages, and nu- 
ne.scriptions of the denominations they disliked, and apply- merous literary friends ; among whom, the most distin- 
mg to them the names of heretics, fanatics, enthusiasis, Ac. guished was the Rev. J. S. Buckminster. Without the 
I therefore formed a plan for myself, made a blank book, assi.stance of hi.s large and valuable library, she^says she 
arid wrote roles for transcribing, and adding to my com- .should iiever have been able to finish the work. It 


pilation. But as I was stimulated to proceed, oiily by 
curiasity, and never had an idea of deriving an}' profit 
from It, the compilation wTnt on but slowly ; though 1 
was pressed by necessity to make every exertion in" my 
power for my immediate support.” 

The first edition of this -work was published under the 
name of a << View of all Religions.” This was in 1784, 
twenty-nine years of age. It was in part 


wa.s published in 1812, a few months only before his death. 

After this, Miss Adams continued t6 reside in Boston 
until her death, which took place, on a visit to Brookline, 
November 15, 1831, at the age of 76. 

An intimate friend gives the following interesting sketch 
of her character. To an almost childlike simplicity 
and singleness of heart, she united a clear and just con- 
ception of character ; to a deep and affecting humility, a 


l?; counsellor, and guide.” This respect and veneration of those around her. Amidst 

ffrave in n •'^w^k into the many infirmities, she retained the freshness and enthu- 

Christian the ripeness of her siasm of voutb. Her Jove of nature was exhanstless. It 

at the fMl^of the Cros^’''’ Hpr T».l • and moral beauty. In many respecte her mind seemed so 

Adams in the dpf^np^t involved Miss truly constituted for enjoyment, that to those who knew 

Adam^m the deepest affliction. To use her own Ian- her but slightly, she might have appeared to be espied 

® ^ that mental discipline, which is gradually leading 

The aild pilgrim on to the land of promise. But her friends 

Of perfect love and friendehift feSSy wiints knew otherwise. They knew how keen was her religious 

In her ware realised. ' sensibility, how tremblingly alive her conscience, how 

«To describe the excess of mv grief would be Jier standard of excellence, how great her timidity 

impossible. Every thing anffl Sy 

tion. My health was feeble* ; iv'as ratirefv destitnte of ^®^^ V ^ fervent and devout, 

ntopettyi my father’s circumaances wre vlry w" aA constitutm of her sensitive miad, rather 

I had no other relation or friend, from whomi mmit « ° ‘““® *“ ^®*' moments of doubt 

nect to derive assistance. But notwitha^in?^ the a passage from Scripture, or a judicions 

SffleuWes in my situation, I deSed to“®setv^^ gathered 

exeriim to help myself; considering that if I ^ nm sunshine would diffitse itself 

sueeeMfiil in attempting to extricate myself from^rtv dZh^^d wta_,conntenence. Manv in whom she 
efforts would awaken the activity mVmS md 
p>^ me ftom sinking under the JeSxt^So®! 

i^Muned ih losing the best of sisters. It was, perhaps a ih^xrto ^ instruction. Amcmg 

eiraiwtance, that necessity stimulated peculiar difficulties in 

eAt, in this most gloomy period W my knowteJge, she de^ a high rank. She 

; O / r- j «i>wnce. Became a htcrary woman, when literature m our country 
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was a rare accomplishment. Her name will hereafter 
live with those of Mrs. Borbaukl and Hannah More ; 
had she enjoyed their advantages, she possibly might 
have rivalled even them. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Miss Adams pub- 
lished an Abridgment of her History of New-£^laad, 
and Letters on the Gospels.— MejwtV of Miss Hamah 
Adams. 

AD AN } the twelfth mcrnth of the sacred, and the sixtli 
of the civil, year among the Hebrews. It contains but 
twenty-nine (mys, and answers to our February, and some- 
times enters into March, according to the course of the 
moon, by which they regulated their seasons. As the lu- 
nar year which the Jews follow in their cafculations, is 
shorter than the solar year by eleven days, which after 
three years make about a month, they then insert a thir- 
teenth month, which they call Ve-Adan, or a sacred Adan, 
to which they assign twenty-nine days, 

ADD; Gal. 2: 6. They added tiatfdng iome: they gave 
me no new information or authority which I had not be- 
fore. To he added to the Lord and to the churchy is to be 
converted and united to the Lord Jesus and his church as 
new members of his mystical body, both vitcdly and visibly. 
Acts?: 14. 11:24. 2:41,47^ 

In 2 Peter 1 : 5 — XI. this word occurs twice, in a sense 
far more significant than is usually apprehended. The 
IirecLse value of the principal terms employed in this re- 
markable passage it is important to understand ; our Eng- 
lish version is here less happy and exact than usual.'’ 
The original word (epichoregesate) is a compound, which 
conveys the sense of bringing into combination and corres- 
pondence the several virtues enumerated, in order to make 
up the full and harmonious choir of Christian graces. It 
is an allusion to the chorus of the Grecian theatre. The 
spirit, beauty, and force of the original, no single word in 
our language can convey. It is not merely the adding of 
one virtue to another as so many unconnected itemSy or as so 
many new strangers added to a crowd, where nothing de- 
pends upon the number or adjustment ; but every part in 
the apostle’s enumeration of virtues bears an inseparable 
relation to any other part, and also to the whole, and the 
entire elFect depends upon their due combination. 

It were surely a rude style of exposition, it has been well 
remarked, to regard the catalogue of virtues now before 
us, as merely a vague and fortuitous series cd' moral quali- 
ties, each of which, though singly important, is not specifi- 
cally linked to its neighbor, and does not derive any defi- 
nite significance from its location in the list. To convey 
the full sense of the apostolic language, it is necessary to 
resort to a paraphrase, beginning with the third verse. 

Divinely endowed (says the apostle to all Christian be- 
lievers) with whatever is important to the life of piety ; 
enriched also with those inestimable promises which insure 
to us a participation of the Divine Nature in its holiness 
and happiness, a participation flowing from an intimate 
knowledge of Him who has called us to so high a glory ; 
and having by the same means gained a freedom 1‘rom the 
defilement and weakness of worldly passions, apply all 
your diligfence, my brethren, to this jioint — the piing up of 
the defects yet remaining in yom Christian cJuiractcr. For this 
purpose, gather into one harmonious choir the whole train 
of holy graces of which faith naturally and properly takes 
the lead ; and give to each its due place in your .soul, as in 
the temple of the living God, consecrated to his glory and 
filled with his praise. Let your faith in his inestimable 
promises, (that it be not pusillanimous,) be always associat- 
ed with (^arete) energy in his service ; let your energy be 
duly informed by ( gnosis ) knowledge of evangelical 
TRiNciPLBs ; and let your knowledge be (not abused to li- 
centiousness, but) united with (engkratia) the control of 
EVERY BODILY APPETITE. This firm self-control will pre- 
pare you to suffer whatever God may please to appoint, 
with ( eupoimme ) the patience of humihty, meekness and 
submission. Hence to your patience, (that it be not fanati- 
cal, stoical, nor brutal,) you must add (eusebia) piety, or the 
reverential and filial observance of all the means of grace 
and offices of devotion. Yet remember that your piety is 
to be, (not unsocial, ascetic or anchoretic, but) frau^t with 
( Philadelphia ) brotherly affection ; and lakly, that your 
n flection towards your fellow Christians is to be (not secta- 


rian and exclusive, but) ever connected with (agape) chari- 
ty, the divine and ex]^nsive principle of universal love. 

1 Dor. 13. For if these virtues be thus united in you, 
(pleonazonta) filling and overflowing your souls as streams 
from a fresh and copious fountain, they will render you 
neither inactive nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For he in whom these things are 
wanting is blind, closing his eyes, and has forgotten Ins 
having received purification from his former sins. For 
this reason therefore, brethren, I exhort you the rather to 
use diligence to make your caUing and election sure, that 
is, past all doubt and danger ; for if ye do these things 1 
have recommended, if ye apply yourselves assiduously to 
the ifieans of perfecting your Christian character, you will 
never err from the path to heaven ; for so shall be furnish- 
ed you richly, by the glorious choir of saints and angels, in 
full harmony, an entrance into the eternal kingdom of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” 

Almost every excellence in the science of morals, says a 
late eloquent writer, has been attained by sages — except 
completeness and consistency : the completeness and con • 
sistency of its morality is the peculiar praise of the ethics 
which the Bible has taught. Every one who is conversant 
with history will readily call to mind abundant illustrations 
of our meaning. The ancient world often enough display- 
ed (and in some instances w^hich justly demand admiration) 
a stern subjugation of the animal appetites ; or an arrogant 
fortitude ; or a proud public virtue ; or an ambitious pat- 
riotism ; or a bland and gay, but dissolute humanity, and 
a voluptuous elegance. Or after that Christianity had ex- 
ploded the philosophic and jwlytheistic virtues, and had im- 
parted the power and solemnity of the future life to ethics, 
mankind were called upon to admire a new order of ex- 
travagance in morals, while saints and anchorets, instead 
of heroes and statesmen, ran the course of glory. Mean- 
while, the completemss and consistency of true virtue, as 
taught by the apostles, w^as wholly lost sight of. 

Our own times, though it be after a new model, have 
showm as notable examples of the brilliancy and vigor that 
may belong to partial systems of piety and morals ; and 
we have now as great need as e\''er to resort to the source 
— the only source of a consistent morality. 

The absolute symmetry, the exact counterpoise of part.s, 
in the apostolic ethics, sometimes conspicuous and some- 
times occult, is eminently exhibited in the epistles of Peter. 
And he moreover shows himself, especially in the passage 
above illustrated, to be master of that practical harmony 
OF PRINCIPLES, w'hich, on difficult occasions and under pe- 
culiar excitements, adheres to the nice line of moderation, 
humility, and firmness. Nothing so great had been seen 
in the world before Christ imparted to his disciples the ele- 
ments or true magnanimity. We venture to affirm that 
the passage is fraught, at once, with philosophical justness 
of classification, and with projj^ctic truth Saturday Eve- 

ning ; Brown’s Diet. 

ADDER. The adder w^as known to the ancient He- 
brew’s under various names. It is the opinion of some in- 
terpreters, that the word Shachedj which in some parts of 
Scripture denotes a lion, in others means an adder, or some 
kind of serpent. Thus, in the ninety-first Psalm, they 
render it the basilisk, “ Thou shall tread upon the adder 
and the basilisk, the young lion and the dragon thou shall 
trample under foot.” Verse 13. Indeed, all' the ancient ex- 
positors agree, that some species of serpent is meant ; and 
as the term Shachalf when applied to beasts, denotes a 
black lion ; so, in the present application, it is thought to 
mean the black adder. 

The wonderful effect which music produces on the ser- 
pent tribes, is confirmed by the testimony of several re- 
spectable D^erns. Adders swell at the sound of a flute, 
raising themselves up on the one half of their body, turn- 
ing themselves round, beating proper time, and following 
the instrument. Their head, naturally round and like an 
eel, becomes broad and fiat like a fan. The tame ser- 
pents, many of which the Orientals keep in their houses, 
arc known to leave their holes in hot weather, at tte sound 
of a musical instrument, and to run upon the penormer. 
Dr. Shaw had an opportunity of seeing a numter of 
penis keep exact time with the dervishes in their circt^ 
lory dances, running over their heads and arms, taming 



when they turned, and stopping when they stopped. The 
rattlesnake acknoMedges the power of music as much as 
any of his family ; of which the following instance is a de- 
cisive proof, when Chateaubriand was in Canada, a 
snake of this species entered their encampment ; a young 
Canadian, one of the party, who could jnay on the flute, 
to divert his associates, advanced against the serpent with 
his new species of weapon. On the approach of his ene- 
my, the haughty reptile curled himself into a spiral line, 
flattened his head, inflated his cheeks, contracted his lips, 
displayed his envenomed fangs, and his bloody throat; his 
double tongue glowed like two flames of fire ; his eyes were 
burning coals ; his body, swoln with rage, rose and fell like 
the bellows of a forge ; his dilated skin assumed a dull 
and scaly appearance ; and his tail, which sounded the de- 
nunciation of death, vibrated with so great rapidity as to 
resemble a light vapor. The Canadian now began to play 
upon his flute ; the serpent started with surprise, and drew 
back his head. In proportion as he was struck with the 
magic effect, his eyes lost their fierceness, the oscillatioiis 
of bis tail became slower, and the sound which it emitted 
became weaker, and ^adually died away. Less perpen- 
dicular upon their spiral line, the rings of the fascinated 
serpent were by degrees expanded, and sunk one after an- 
other upon the ground, in concentric circles. The shades 
of azure, green, white, and gold, recovered their brilliancy 
on his quivering skin, and slightly turning his head, he re- 
mained motionless, in the attitude of attention and plea- 
sure . At this moment, the Canadian advanced a few steps, 
producing with his flute sweet and simple notes. The rep- 
tile, inclining his variegated neck, opened a passage with 
his head through the high grass, and began to creep after 
the musician, stopping when he stopped, and beginning to 
follow him again, as soon as he moved forwaid.” In this 
manner he was led out of the camp, attended by a great 
number of spectators, both savages and Europeans, who 
could scarcely believe their eyes, when they beheld this 
wonderful efiectof harmony. The assembly unanimously 
decreed, that the serpent which had so highly entertained 
them, should be permitted to escape. 

But on some serpents, these charms seem to have no 
power ; and it appears from Scripture, that the adder some- 
times takes precautions to prei'ent the fascination which 
he sees preparing for him ; for the deaf adder shutteth her 
car, and will not hear the voice of the most skilful charmer. 
Psalm 59 : 5, 6. The same allusion is involved in the 
words of Solomon : ‘‘ Surely the serpent will bite, without 
enchantment ; and a babbler is no better.” Eccl. 10: 1 1 . The 
threatening of the prophet Jeremiah proceeds upon the 
same fart; “ I will send serpents (cockatrices) among you, 
which will not be charmed, and they shall bite you.” Jer. 
8 ; 17. In all these quotations, the sacred writers, while 
they take it for granted that many .serpents are disarmed 
by charming, plainly admit that the powers of the charmer 
are in vain exerted upon others. To account for this ex- 
ception it has been alleged, that m some serpents the sense 
of hearing is very imperfect, while the power of vision is 
exceedingly acute ; but the most intelligent natural histo- 
rians maintain, that the reverse is true. The sense of 
hearing is much more acute than the sense of vision . Un- 
able to resist the force of truth, others maintain, that the 
adder is deaf not by nature, but by design ; for the Psalm- 
ist says, she shutteth her ear, and will not hear the voice 
of the charmer. But the phrase, perhaps, means no more 
than this, that some adders are of a temper so stubborn, that 
the various arts of the charmer make no impression ; they 
are like creatures destitute of hearing, or whose ears are so 
completely o^tmeted, that no sounds can enter. The 
same phrase is used in other parts of Scripture, to signify 
a hard and obdurate heart : Whoso sloppeth his eare at 
» poor, he al^ shall cry himself, but shall not 
Ploy. 21 : 13. It is used in the same sense of 
th» nghtews, by the prophet: «That stoppeth his ears 
fyome the heoryg of blood, and .shutteth his eyes from 
Isaiah 33 : 15. He remains as unmoved 
^ tlie crttel and sangmnary counsels of the wicked, as if 
ha M atoffied his etos.^Calmet ; Morris ; Abfm. 

(Isaac ;) secretary of Massachusetts. 
#h6hQm In 1645, and died in Boston in 1715, aged 70. 
JBe snstiilied n high chafacter (says president Allen j for 


talents, learning, integrity, and diligence in the public ser- 
vice. He was secretary more than twenty pears, and for 
many years a magistrate and member of council elected 
by the people. He was also useful as a physician and sur- 
geon. Mr. Addington was a Christian, and adorned his 
profession by singular meekness, humility, and disinte- 
rested kindness. In bis family he was a daily worshipper 
of God. Religion shed its peace on his heart as he went 
down to the dead . — AlkrCs Biog. Diet. 

ADDISON, (Joseph ;) so higldy celebrated in English 
literature, was the son of Dr. Launcelot Addison, dean of 
Litchfleldl He was born May 1, 1672, at his father’s rec- 
tory, Milston, Wilts. After rkeiving the rudiments of his 
education at home, at Salisbury, and at Ditchfield, he was 
removed to the Charter House, then under the direction of 
Dr. Ellis, where he contracted his first intimacy with Mr. 



ofterwards Sir Richard Steele. At the age of fifteen, he 
was entered of Queen’s college, Oxford, where he soon be- 
' came distinguished for the ardor with which he cultivated 
classical literature, and for his skill in Latin poetry. He 
early began to distingui.sh himself as an author ; and in 
169^ he addressed a complimentary poem on one of the 
campaigns of king William to the lord keeper Somens, 
who procured him a pension from the crown of 300/. per 
annum, to enable him lo travel. In 1701, he wrote his 
epistolary poem from Italy, addressed to lord Halifax, 
w'hich is esteemed by many, the most finished and elegant 
of his poetical productions. On his return home, he pub- 
lished his travels, which he dedicated to lord Somers. 
The death of king William deprived Mr. Addison of the 
benefit of a small appointment, as a confidential resident 
about the person of prince Eugene, then commanding the 
armies of the emperor of Germany in Italy, and also of 
his pension : so that on his return lo England he found all 
his patrons displaced, and himself in a state approaching 
to indigence. This depression, however, was happily not 
lasting : for lord Godolpliin, applying to lord Halifax, lo 
recommend him a poet capable off celebrating the recent 
splendid victory of the duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, 
the latter named Mr. Addison, who produced his celebrated 
poem, “ The Campaign,” for which he was rewarded with 
the place of commissioner of appeals, in which he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Locke. In 1705, he attended lord Halifax in 
his mission to Hanover ; and, in the year following, was 
made under secretary of state. These employments, 
however, did not engross him from the pursuits of litera- 
ture. He assisted Steele in the Taller, Spectator, and 
Guardian, in the course of which appeared the series of * 
papers afterwards collected, and subsequently often re- 
printed, under the title of Addison’s Evidences oC the 
Christian Religion.” In his latter years be projected a 
paraphrastical version of the Psalms of Ikiviu, of which 
he gave a beautiful specimen in his metrical translation of 
Psalm 23 — « The Lord my portion shall prepare,” &c. 
But a long and painful illness prevented the completion of 
this pious design : and it is the more to be revetted, as 
the few compositions of this kind which he has left us ex- 
hibit proofs of his piety, and his competency for the under- 
taking. Mr. Addison died at Holland House, Kensington, 
on the 17th of June, 1719^ in the forty-ninth year of his 
age. His complaint appears to have been that «f asthma, 
aggravated by dropsy. Daring his lingering decay, he 
mt for a young nobleman of very irre^ar life and of 
loose opinions, to attend him ; and when the latter, with 
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great tenderness, requested to receive his last injunctions, 
Mr. Addison told liim, I have sent for you that you may 
see how a Christian can die.” What effect this impressive 
scene had upon the young nobleman’s behavior is not 
known ; but he himself died in assort time. — Eel. 
JBiog.; Biog. Brit. 

ADESSLNARIANS ; a branch of the Sacramentarions ; 
so called from the Latin Adeste^ to be present, because 
they believed the presence of Christ’s body in the Eucha- 
rist, though in a manner different from the Romanists. 

ADIAPHORISTS ; a name given in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the moderate Lutherans who adhered to the senti- 
ments of Melancthon ; and afterwards to those who sub- 
scribed the interim of Charles V. [See Interim. | The 
word is of Greek origin (adiapJwros) and signifies indiffe- 
rence or lukewarmness. 

ADJURE j to bind by oath, as under the penalty of a 
fearful curse. Josh. 6 ; 2(). Mark 5 : 7. — 2. To charge so- 
lemnly, as by the authority, and under pain of the displea- 
sure of God. Matt. 26: 63. Acts 19: 13. St. Paul uses 
this word in I Thess. 5: 27. I adjure yov hy the L<rrd that 
this epistle, he read unto all the. holy hrethren. What an idea 
does this solemn adjuration give us of the importance of 
the knowledge of the Scriptures ! See Oath ; Swearing. 

ADMAH the most easterly of the five cities of the 
plain, destroyed by fire from heaven, and afterwards over- 
whelmed by the waters of the Dead Sea. Gen. 19: 24. 
There is some probability that Admah was not entirely 
sunk under the waters ; or, more probably, the inhabitants 
of the country built a city of the same name on the ea.stem 
shove of the Dead Sea, for Isaiah, 15. according to the 
Seventy, says, “ God will destroy the Moabites, the city of 
Ar, and the remnant of Adama.’* Gen. 14 ; 2. Deut. 29 : 
23. To be made as Admah, and set as Zeboim, Hos. 11 : 
8. is to be made a distinguished monument of the fearful 
vengeance of God. — Cdlmet. 

ADMINISTER ; to manage and give out as steward.^. 
2 Cor. 8 : 19. 

ADMINISTRATION ; a public office and the execution 
thereof. 1 Cor. 12 : 5. 

ADMIRATION ; is that passion of the mind which is ex- 
cited by the discovery of any great excellence iii an object, 
ll has, by some writers, been used as synonymous with 
sui*pri,se and wonder ; but it is evident they are not the 
same. Surprise refers to something unexjiected j wonder, 
to somethii^ great or strange ; but admiration includes the 
idea of a nigh esteem or respect. Thus we say, we ad- 
mire a man’s excellencies ; but we do not say that we are 
surprised at them. We wonder at an extraordinary object 
or event, but we do not always admire it. — Buck. 

ADMONITION ; instruction, warning, reproof. 1 Thess. 
5: 14. The admonition of the Lord., is warning, instruc- 
tion, and reproof, given in the Lord’s name, from his word, 
in a way becoming his perfections, and intended for his 
honor. Eph. 6:4. Heretics are to be rejected or cast 
out of the church, after a first and second at&nonition, that 
is, solemn warning and reproof. Tit. 3 : 10. Admonition 
was a part of the discipline much used in ilie ancient 
church : it was the first act or step towards the recove- 
ry or expulsion of delinquents. In *case of private of- 
fences, it was performed according to the evangelical rule, 
privately; in case of public offence, openly before the 
church. If either of these sufficed for the recovery of the 
fallen person, all farther proceedings in a way of censure, 
ceased ; if they did not, recourse was then had to excommu- 
nication. Tit. 3: 10. 1 Thess. 5: 14. Eph. 3: 4. Malt. 
3; 18. — Buck; Bronm. 

ADONAI ; one of the names of the Supreme Being in 
the Scriptures. The proper meaning of the word is "my 
Lords^^ in the plural number j as Adoni is my Lord^ in the 
singular. The Jews, who, either out of respect or super- 
stition, do not pronounce the name of Jehovah, read Awmai 
in the room of it, as often as they meet with Jehovah in 
the Hebrew text. But the ancient Jews were not so scru- 
pulous ; nor is there any law which forbids them to pro- 
nounce the name of God. — Buck. 

ADONIBEZEK ; a powerful and cruel king of the city 
Bezek, seventeen miles east from Napdosi. Judg. 1 ; 7. 
Cruellies .similar to those recorded of Adonibezek are by 
no means uncommon in the wars of the East. Undoubt- 


edly war is shocking at all times, but it cannot be denied 
that the influence of Christianity has abated its horrors. 
To see its true picture, it should examined in the East j 
and there as jractised by Mussulmen heroes. — CalTnet. 

ADONI J AH; thefoorthsonof David and Ha ggith. His 
history is found 1 Kings, chap. 1 : 2. 

ADONIS ; the text of the Vul^te in Ezek. 8 : 14. says, 
that the prophet saw women sitting in the temple, and 
weeping for Adonis ; but according to the reading of the 
Hebrew text, they are said to weep for Tammuz, the hid- 
den one. 

Fabulous history gives the following account of Adonis : 
he was a beautiful young shepherd, the son of Cymras, 
king of CjTJTUs, by his own daughter Myrrha. The god- 
dess Venus fell in love with this youth, and frequently met 
him on mount Libanus. Mars, who envied this rival, 
transformed himself into a wild boar, and as Adonis was 
hunting, struck him in the groin and killed him. Venus 
lamented the death of Adonis in an inconsolable manner. 
The eastern people, in imitation of her mourning, generally 
established some solemn days for the bewailing of Adonis. 
After his death Venus went to the shades, and obtained 
from Proserpina, that Adonis might be with her six months 
m the year, and continue the other six in the infernal re- 
gions. Upon this were founded those public rejoicings, 
which succeeded the lamentations of his deatli. Some say 
that Adonis was a native of Syria ; some, of Cyprus ; and 
others, of Egypt. 

Among the Egyptians Adonis was adored under the 
name of Osiris, the husband of Isis. But he was .some- 
times called by the name of Ainmuz, or Tammuz, the con- 
realed, probably to denote his death or burial. The He- 
brews, m dension, sometimes call him the dend^ Psahn 
106: 28. Lev. 19: 28'. because they wept for him, and 
repre.seiited him tis dead in his coflin ; and at other times 
they denominate him the image of jealousy, Ezek. 8 : 3, 5. 
because he was the object of the jealousy of Mars. The 
Syrians, PhoBiiicians, and Cyprians, called him Adonis ; 
and Calmet is of opinion that the Ammonites and Moabites 
designated him by the name of Baal-peor. 

The manner in which they celebrated the fest ival of this 
fiilse deity was as follows : they represented him as lying 
dead in his cotfin, wept for him, bemoaned themselves, antf 
sought for him with great eagerness and inquietude. 
After thjslliey pretended tJiat they had foimd him again, and 
that he was still living. At this good news they exhibited 
marks of the most extravagant joy, and were guilty of a 
thousand bad practices, to convince Venus how much they 
congratulated her on the retuni and revival of her favorite, 
as they had before condoled with her on his death. The 
Hebrew women, of whom the prophet Ezekiel speaks, cele- 
brated the feasts of Tammuz, or Adonis in Jerusalem ; and 
God showed the prophet the women weeping for this infa- 
mou.s god, even in his leraple, — Calmet ; Watson. 

ADONISTS; a party among divines and critics, who 
maintain that the Hebrew points ordinarily annexed to the 
consonants of the word Jehovah, are not the natural points 
belonging to that word, nor express the true pronunciation 
of it; but are the vowel points belonging to the words 
Adonai and Blohim. applied to the consonants of the ineffa- 
ble name Jehovah, to warn tlie readers, that instead of the 
word Jehovah, which the Jews were forbid to pronounce, 
and the true pronunciation of which had long been un- 
known to them, they are always to read Adonai. They 
are opposed to Jehovists, of whom the principal are Drusius, 
Capelins, Bflxtorf, Ailing, and Reland.— 

ADONIZEDEK ; king of Zedek or Jenisalem ; for this 
city is believed to have been called by four different names, 
Salem, Jerusalem, Jebus, and Zedek. For liis liistory, see 
Josh. 10. A. M, 2554. 

ADOPTION. The nature of adoption may be explain- 
ed in the following manner, A child is, in this act, taken 
by a man from a family not his own ; introduced into his 
own family ; regarded as his own child, and entitled to all 
the privileges and blessings belonging to the relation. J'o 
adopt children in this manner has, it is well known, been a 
custom generally prevailing in all nations. Thus children 
were .Ranted among the Egyptians, Jews, RoniaovS, aim 
other ancient nations ; anrl the same custom exists in ine 
Christian nations of Europe, in our own country, among 
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the American aborigines, and, so far as uiy knowledge ex- 
tends, tlirougbout the world . Of the same general nature is 
that transaction in the divine economy, by which mankind 
become the child ren of Ood. It is easy to conceive the pro- 
priety of the term as used by the apostle in reference to this 
act, though it must be confessed there is some difference be- 
tween civil and spiritual adoption. Civil adoption was al- 
lowed of and provided for the relief and comfort of those who 
had no children j but in spiritual adoption this reason does 
not appear. The Almighty was under no obligation to do 
this } for he had innumerable spirits whom he had created, 
besides his own Son, who had all the perfections of the di- 
vine nature, who was Uie object of his delight, and who is 
styled the heir of all things. Heb. 1 : 3. When men adopt, 
it is on account of some excellency in the persons who are 
adopted j thus Pharaoh’s daughter adopted Moses because 
he was exceeding fair, Acts 7 : 20, 21 ; and Mordecai 
adopted Esther because she was his uncle’s daughter, and 
exceeding fairj Est. 2:7; but man has nothing in him 
that merits this divine act, Ezek. 16 : 5. In civil adop- 
tion, though the name of a son be given, the nature'of a 
son may not : this relation may not necessarily be attended 
with any change of disposition or temper. But in spiritual 
adoption we are made partakers of the divine nature, and 
a temper or disposition given us becoming the relationship 
we bear, Jer. 3 : 19. 

Much has been said as to the time of adoption. Some 
place it before regeneration, because it is supposed that we 
must be in the family before we can be partakers of the 
blessings of it. But it is difhcult to conceive of one before 
the other ; for although adoption may seem to precede re- 
generation in order of nature, yet not of time ; they may 
be d-istinguished, but cannot be separated. << As many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become the sons 
of God, even to them that believe on his name John I : 
12. There is no adoption, says the great Charnock, with- 
out regeneration. “ Adoption,” says the same author, “ is 
not a mere relation ; the privilege and the image of the 
sons of God go together. A state of adoption ivS never 
without a separation ffom defilement.” 2 Cor. 6 : 17, 18. 
The new name in adoption is never given till the new 
^ creature be formed. As many as are led by the spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God.” Rom. 8 : 14. Yet these 
are to be distinguished. Regeneration, as a physM act, 
gives us a likeness to God in our nature ; adoption, as a 
legal act, gives us a right to an inheritance. Regeneration 
makes us formally his sons, by conveying a principle, 1 
Pet. 1 : 23 ; adoption makes us relatively hi.s sons, by con- 
veying a power, John 1 : 12. By the one we are instatcil 
in the divine affection ; by the other we are partakers of 
the divine nature.” 

The privileges of adoptiofi are every way great and. esttm- 
sive. 1. It implies great honor. They have God’s name 
put upon them, and are described as “ his people, called by 
his name.” 2 Chron. 7 : 24. Eph. 3 : 15. They are no 
longer slaves to sin and the world ; but, emancipated from 
Its dreadful bondage, are rai.sed to dignity and honor. 
Gal. 4 : 7. 1 John 3: 1. 2. — 2. Imxhanstlbh provisum 
and riches. They inherit all thing.-?. Rev. 21: 7. All 
the blessings of a temporal kind that are for their good 
shall be given them. RsaJm 84 ; 11. All the blessings 
of are treasured up in Jesus Christ for them. Eph. 
1: 3. All the blessings of glory shall be enjoyed by them. 

says the apostle, 

whether Paul, or ApoUos, or Cephas, or the world, or 
hie, or death, or things present or things to come, all are 
yours. ICor. 3: 22. — 3. Divine jwotection. “In the fear 
of the Lord is strong confidence, and his children shall 
have a place of refuge,” Prov. 14 : 26. As the master of 
a family is engaged to defend and secure all under his 
roof, and committed to his care, so Jesus Christ is engaged 
to protect and defend his people. They shall dwell in a 


xucjr cujuy iiic mosi mumate communion 
With the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. They 
have access to his throne at all times, and under all cir- 
ctimstaiiees. They sec divine wisdom regulating every 
affair, and rendering every thing subservient to their gv i. 
Heb. 12: 6—11. The laws, the liberties, the privilegesj 


the relations, the provisions, and the security of this family, 
are all sources of happiness ; but e^cially the presence, 
the approbation, and the goodness of God, as the governor 
thereof, afford joy unspeakable and full of glory. 1 Pet. I : 
8. Prov. 3 ; 17 . Heb. 4 : 16. — 5. Eternal glory. In 
some cases, civil adoption might be made null and void, 
as among the Romans, when against the right of the pon- 
tifex, and without the decree of the college ; but spiritual 
adoption, as it is divine as to its origin, so it is perpetual 
as to its duration. “ The Son abideth in the house for 
ever.” John 8 : 35. The inheritance of the saints is 
incorruptible, undetiled, and never fadeth away.” 1 Pet. 
1:4. “ Now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be : but we know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 
1 John 3 : 2. In the present state we are as children at 
school ; but in heaven we shall be as children at home, 
where vee shall always behold the face of our heavenly 
Father, for ever celebrating his praises, admiring his per- 
fections, and enjoying his presence. So shall we be ever 
with the Lord.” 1 Thess. 4 : 17. 

The evidences of adaption att, i. Renunciation of all former 
dependencies. When a child is adopted, he relinquishes the 
object of his past confidence, and submits himself to the 
wdl and pleasure of the adopter ; so they who are 
brought into the femily of God will evidence it by giving 
up every other object, so far as it interferes with the will 
and glory of their heavenly Father. ‘‘ Ephraim shall say, 
what have I to do any more with idols ?” Hos. 14 : 8. 

Other lords have had dominion over us ; but by thee 
only will we mal^e mention of thy name.” Isa. 26 : 13. 
Matt. 13 ; 45, 46. Phil. 8 : 8. — 2. Affection. This may 
not always apply to civil adoption, but it always does to 
spiritual. The children of God feel a regard for liim 
above every other object. His own excellency, his un- 
speakable goodness to them, his promises of future bles- 
sings, are all grounds of the strongest love. “Whom 
have T in heaven but thee ? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire besides tkee.” Psahn 73 : 25. “ Thou art 
my portion, saith my soul, therefore will I hope in thee.” 
Lam. 3 : 24. Luke 7 : 47. Psalm 38: 1. — 3. Access to 
God with a holy boldness. They who are children by adop- 
tion are supposed to have the same liberty of access as 
those who are children by nature ; so those who are par- 
takers of the blessings of spiritual adoption will prove it 
by a reverential, yet familiar address to the Father of 
spirits ; they will confess their unworthiness, acknowledge 
their dependence, and implore the mercy and favor of 
God. “ Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying Abba, Father.” 
Gal. 4 : 6. “ Through Jesus Christ we have access by 
one Spirit unto the Father.” Eph. 2 : 18. Having such 
a privilege, “ they come boldly to the throne of grace, that 
they may obtain mercy and iind grace to help in time of 
need.” Heb. 4: G. — 4. Obedience. Those who are adopt- 
ed into a family must obey the laws of that family ; so be- 
lievers prove themselves adopted, by their obedience to the 
word and ordinances of God. “Ye are my friends, if ye 
do whatsoever I command you.” John 15 • 14. “ Whoso 
keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of God perfect- 
ed : hereby know we that we are in him. He that saith 
he abideth in him, ought himself also to walk even as he 
walked.” 1 John 2 : 4, 5.-5. Patient yet joyful expecia- 
turn of the inheritance. In ^fivil adoption, indeed, an in- 
heritance is not always certain ; but in spiritual adoption it 
is. “ To them, who, by patient continuance in well doing, 
^ek for glory, and honor, and immortality, eternal life.” 
Rom. 2: 7. “ We look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen ; for the things wliich 
are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” 2 Cor. 4: 18. Rom. 6 ; 23. Heb. H: 
20, 27 . From the consideration of the whole of this doc- 
tnne, we may 16arn that adoption is on act of free grace 
thfough .Tesus Christ. Eph. 1:5. Applied to believers 
by the Holy Spirit. Gal. 4: 6. Rom. 8: 15, 16. A 
blessing of the greatest importance. 1 John 3:1. and 
10 ^ A** pder an inviolable obligation of submission, Heb. 

9. mitatim, Eph. 5:1. and dependence, Matt. 6; 32. 

Theology, vol iii.-, Bucks Theo. Dk. ; Joneses 
Bth. Cyc.; Rtdgleifsand GilVs Body of Divinity, art. Adoption; 
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Chamoci^s Wc>ffo,vol.ii.p.32 — ^72 j FlaotVi Wbrto, vol.ii.p. 
601 ; Bfown^s System of Nat. and Sev. Beligimj p. 442 ; 
WUsii Bern. Fad. p. ifo. 

ADOPTIONISTS, or AdopH&ni ; the followers of Felix 
and Elipardas, two bishops, in Spain, who, towards the 
close of the eighth century, are said to have maintained 
that Jesus Christ, in his human nature, was not the natu- 
ral, but adapted ^n of God. This notion, which seems to 
contradict Luke i : 35. and to lean to ITnitarianism, was 
immediately condemned as heresy.— -Fttri;, BelVst ITuJt- 
derings the InteHect. 

ADOKAM j the oiheer, who, under the government of 
David, was recseiVer^general of the tribute money. 2 Sam. 
20 : 24. A person of the same name is also mentioned as 
sustaining the same office under the reign of Rehoboam. 
1 Kings 12 : 18. When Rehoboam, by his imprudent con- 
duct, had exasperated the ten tribes against him, and pro* 
voked them to separate from the house of David, he sent 
Adoram to exert his efforts in trying to appease them. It 
does not seem very Certain whether his object was to re- 
duce the people by gentle or by harsh methods; or 
whether he designed to make some concessions by putting 
Adoram into their hands, who, by his vexatious exactions, 
had probably been the principal cause of their dissatisfac- 
tion ; but, however that may be, the people, who had been ex- 
tremely irritated, fell upon Adoram and stoned him to death. 

ADORATION ; an act of worship, strictly due to God 
alone, but performed to other objects also, whether idols 
or men. The forms, times, objects, and places of adora- 
tion, are different in different countries, accorduig to their 
prevailing religious customs. The origin of this practice 
IS to be found in the universal and just opinion, that the 
sentiments of the heart ought to be expressed by articulate 
language and external actions. The term, being derived 
from the Latin ad and orare, signifies, to apply the hand 
to the mouth, i. e. to kiss the Wnd, and there is a very 
striking allusion to it in the book of Job, chap. 31 : 26 — 
28. ** If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly en- 
ticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, this also were 
an iniquity to be punished by the judge, for 1 should have 
denied the God that is above.’’ To understand the mean- 
ing of this passage, we must consider that, in the times of 
Job, it was the practice of the Persians to worship the sun 
and moon ; and some learned writers understand those 
heavenly luminaries to be intended by the terms A dram- 
melech and Anammelech, in 2 Kings 17 : 31. the former 
referring to the sun and the latter to the moon ; the first 
signifying “ the magnificent king,” and the second the 
gentle king,” As all idolatry consi.sls in transferring that 
worship to the creature which is due only Vo the adorable 
Creator, so it was not merely prohibited by the Jewish 
law, but also made a capital offence to be punished with 
death. Deut. 13 ; 6 —11. To this Job refers ; and his 
argument is, that if at any time when he had been con- 
templating the two great lights of heaven, his heurt had 
been enticed to transfer to them that adoration which was 
due to tlieir great Creator, he should have been guilty of 
idolatry, have denied the God that is above, and would 
have deserved to be put to death as a criminal. 

The following account of this mode of adoration in In- 
dia, may serve as a further illustration. . At Surat is 
seen a great and fair tree, which is held in great veneration. 
On high there hangs a beU, which those that come to 
make their foolish devotions,^ first of all ring out, as if 
thereby to call the idol to hear them; then they fall to 
their adoration, which is commonly to extend both hands 
downwards, as much as possible, being joined together in 
a praying posture ; which lifling up a^in, by little and 
little, they bring to their mouths as if to kiss them ; and 
lastly, extend them so joined together, as high as they can 
over their heads, which gesticulation is used only to idolsr 
and sacred things. This ceremony.being performed, some 
make their prayers standing; others prostrate themselves 
with their whole bodies grovelling on the ewth, and then 
rise again ; others only touch the ground with their head 
and forehead, and perform similar aots of humility ,” — De 
La Valleys Travds in India, p. 20. 

In the east it is still considered as a mark of the highest 
respect, to take off the shoes, and approach barefooted to 


? srform adorations. See Exod. 3 : 5. and Josh. 5 : 35. 

he Egyptians were particularly attentive to this practice ; 
and the Mahometans observe it whenever they enter theif 
mosques. When Mr. Wilkins wished to enter the inner 
hall of the college of Seeks at Patna, he was told that it 
was a place of worship, open to him and to all men ; but 
that it was necessary for him to take off his shoes, (Asiatic 
Besearehes, vol. i. p. 289.) and Ives, in his Travels, p. 75, 
says, that at the doors of an Indian Pagoda, are seen as 
many slippers and sandals as there are hats hanging up 
in our churches.” 

The Romans, when practising adoration, having their 
heads covered, applied their hand to their lips, with the 
forefinger resting on the thumb, which was erect, and thus 
bowing the head, turned themselves from left to right. 
Sometimes standing was the attitude of adoration ; some- 
times the body was inclined forward, and the eyes fixed on 
the ground ; kneeling was also a common practice, and 
frequently complete prostration. Sitting with the under 
parts of the thighs resting on the heels, seems to have 
been customary among the Egyptians; almost all the 
figures of worshippers discovered in their sacred buildings 
being represented in this posture. 

The Persians, when peribrming their acts of adoration, 
always turned their faces towards the sun, or to the east, 
and among them the practice of kissing the hand is said 
to have originated. It was at first done as a token of re- 
spect and submission to their monarchs and great men, 
and was easily and naturally transferred to idolatrous 
worship. Among them the homage paid to their kings 
was very extravagant. Cyrus introduced the custom, 
when adoring their prince, of bending the knee before 
him; falling on the lace at his feet; striking the earth 
uith the forehead ; and even kissing the ground. The 
kings of Persia indeed, never admitted any one into their 
presence, gave audience, or conferred favors without ex- 
acting this ceremony ; and the history of Haman and 
Mordecai, in the Book of Esther, shows that similar reve- 
rence was paid to the favorites of princes. The Roman 
emperors borrowed this extravagant and impious homage 
from the kings of Persia ; and the popes from the empe- 
rors. The common practice among their abject flatterers^ 
was to express their adoration by bowing or kneeling ai 
their feet, laying hold of their purple robe, then presenllv 
withdrawing the hand and applying it to the lips ; though 
this was an honor to which none were admitted but per- 
sons of rank and dignity. The usiml mode of adoration 
itoiihisted in falling on the ground and kissing the feet of 
the einpei-or. This humiliating reverence was exacted 
from all that entered the royal presence, from the princes 
invested u ilh the diadem and purple, and from the ambas- 
sadors who represented their independent sovereigns. 
(Gibbon’s Roman History, vol. x. p. 124.) Even in the pre- 
sent day, when any one pays his respects to the king of 
.Sumatra, he first lakes off his shoes and stockings, and 
leaves them at the door. 

The Jewish forms of adoration were various : standing, 
bowing, kneeling, prostration, and kissing the hand. 
Hence in their language kissing is properly used for adora- 
tion. 1 Kings 19: 18. Hosea 13; 2. Job 31 : 27. This 
illustrates that important passage in Psalm 2 ; 12. Kiss 
the Son, (that is, pay him homage and worship,) lest he be 
angry and ye perish from the way, when his wrath is 
kindled but a little.” 

The first Christians generally kneeled down in private ; 
but stood during public worship on the Lord’s day. It 
was evidently the practice also, both among Jew.s and 
Christians, in offermg up their prayers and supplications, 
to lift up their hands and spread them forth towards 
heaven. To this Isaiah alludes, chap. 1 : 15. and Paul 
enjoins it upon Christians, 1 Tim. 2 : 8. But whatevt'r 
may be tb^e external forms of worship, nothing can be 
plainer from the Scriptures than that God has peculiar re- 
spect to the state of the heart. Hence the complaint of 
old, “ This people draw near unto me with their 
while their hearts are far from me.” I will be sanctified 
in them that come nigh me.” For ‘‘God is greatly to be 
feared in the assembly of the saints, and to be had m reve- 
rence of all them that are about him.” , « • . 

If we examine the short notices which the Scriptures 
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give us of the worship of the heavenly state, we may daughter of Saul, who had previously been promised to 
at least learn from them this important truth, that the holi- David. 1 Sam. 18; 19. Adrifel had five sons by her, who 
est beings, though honored with a residence in the imme- were delivered up to the Gibeouites to be put to death 
diate presence of the blessed God, where they are permit- before the Lord, in revenge for the cruelty which their 
ted to surround his throne, and to contemplate his glories grandfather Saul had exercised against the Gibeonites. It 
without a veil, are, at the same time, filled with the most would seem from 2 Sam. 21: 8. that Michal, who had no 
profound adoration of his glorious Majesty. “ I saw Je- child to the day of her death,'^ ch. 4; 23. had iidopted the 
HOVAH sitting upon a throne,’’ says the prophet, “ high and five sons of her sister Merab, whom she is said to have 
lifted up, and his train filled the temple. Above it stood '‘brought up for Adriel, the son of Barzillai, the Meho- 
the seraphim : each one had six wings ; with twain he laihite.” — Jones. 

covered his face, and with twain he covered bis feet, ADULLAM ; a city belonging to the tribe of Judah, 
and with twain he did fly. And one cried to another, situated in the southern territories of this tribe; JoSh. 15: 
and said, Hol}^ holy, holy, is the Lord God of hosts ; 35. It is said to have been a beautiful city, and sumam- 


the whole earth is full of his glory.” Isa. 6; 1 — 3. 
“ 1 beheld,” says the writer of the Apocalypse, “ and lo, a 


cd the glory of Israel. Micah 1: 15. Rehoboam strength- 
ened it with fortifications. 2 Chron. 11; 7, 8. Eusebius 


great multitude which no man could number of all na- says, that it was a large town in his time, and describes 
tions, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before it as being situated ten miles eastward of Elentheropolis. 


the throne, and before tlie Lamb, clothed with white robes, It was a royal city in the days of Joshua, who put the 
and palms in their hands, and cried with a loud voice, king of it to death. Josh. 12: 15. It was in a cave near 
Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the to this city that David concealed himself from the rage of 


throne, and unto the Lamb.” And all the angels stood Saul : “ and when his brethren and all his father’s house, 
round about the throne, and about the elders and the four heard that he had escaped to the cave of Adullam, they 
living creatures, and fell before the throne on their faces, went down thither lo him.” 1 Sam. 22. 1. — ./ones. 
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and worshipped God, saying, Amen ; Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thank.sgiving, and honor, and 
power, and might, be unto onr Gtxl for ever and ever. 
Amen.” Kev.7: 9— 12.— Jones. 

ADORN ; to deck, to make beautiful. 1 Tim. 2: 9. 
Holiness of heart and life is the appropriate adorning of 


Chri.stian females. Much care, pains, and attention to the sumraate his blis.s, we are told that Jehovah said. “ It is not 


ADULTERY j a violation of conjugal faith, by crimi- 
nal intercourse with any person, whether married or 
single. When God at the beginning, to complete the 
work of his creation, had, as it w^ere, put the finishing 
touch lo the whole by the formation of Adam, to perfect 
his happiness, and that nothing might be wanting to con- 


glas.s of God’s word are necessary in attaining it ; and it 
renders our nature and character truly amiable and glori- 
ous. 1 Pet. 3 : 4, 5. 1 Tim. 4 ; 9, 10. By a holy con- 
versation we admn the Joctrineof God ; practically show to 
the world the purity, power, glory, and usefulness of his 
truth.s, laws, promises, threaienings. Tit. 2: 30. The 


good that man should be alone ; I will make him an help- 
meet for him.” In consequence of this, Eve was created, 
and when the Lord brought her unto him, Adam said, 
“ This is now bone of my lione, and flesh of my flesh j 
therefore, shall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and cleave unto his udfe, and they shall be one flesh.” 


church is adorned when her ordinances are 'pure and effi- Gen. 2. 16 — 24. These words lead us to the original in- 
cacious ; her officers faithful and zealous ; her members r.titulion of marriage, and show it to have been of divine 
clothed with the imputed righteousness of Christ and his appointment, intended for the happiness of the human 


Rev. 21 : 2 race. It may also be remarked that the sameness of 

4 ... proportion between the numbers of each sex, vchich has 

At>KAMiViELEOT ; kingy son of Sennacherib, obtained in every age of the world, while it furnishes a 


A® monarch returning to Nineveh, convincing argument against the* practice of polygamy, 

alter the unhappy expedUion which he had made into carries with it a strong intimation, independent of the 
Judea against King Hezckiah, \vas put to death by his two positive testimony of revelation, that a promiscuous in- 
sons Adrammelech and Sharezar, while w’orshipping in tercourse between the sexes is both unnatural, and contra- 


the temple of his god Nisroch. 2 Kings 19: 37. and Isa. 
37: 38. It is not said w^hat induced these princes to com- 


ry to the will of God. Accordingly we find the practice of 
adultery condemned in thcTdivine word, in the most pointed 
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It thus parricide ; but having accomplished it, they fled manner. It is one of the ten precepts of the law which 
lor safety to the raounlains of Armenia, and their brother the Most High gave lo the children of Israel at Mount 
Lsarhaddon succeeded to the throne. Sinai. “ Thou shall not commit adultery and the crime 

1 ^ worship- when it look place with a married woman, was punished 

L r Sepl^arvaim, who settled in. the with the death of both the parties that w^ere detected m the 

of those Israelites who c.ommission of it. Lev. 20 : 10. In the New Testament 
Euphrates. ^ Kings 17: 31. See writings, adultery is always ranked among the works of 
ADRAMVTTTmf a • • a • ^ corrupt nature j and while “marriage” is 

Minnr of Mysia, m Asia exm-es.sly said to be “honorable in all, and the marriage- 

beS undeliled,’’ it is added, “ whoremongers and adnlL 


4.1 *1 1 o -- -- 1.1 J wit*, til lAwiM. r»aiu lu uc " jiuijuiuuie ui uii, ana ine marnasre- 

In a vessel belong- bed undeflled,” it is added, “ whoremongers and adulter- 

"wage to Re tatendiw V that is, he wiU condemn them in the 

h^the c^Srof Asu"^ histonan, “to sad jiidgment. Heb. 13: 4. Hence it is enumerated among 

fwt of Snt Ida Md IS! 0^1 Z^v. those vices, which, if persevered in, will exclude from thi 

aXo ms It tldfrZpriv kingdom of heaven. Gal. 6: Eph.5:3-6. Col. 

n^te " “ Lh heinonsness of the sin consists not only in 

S ?®''® of God in the instituUoa of marriage 

which is an arm of the%ean’sea '^Icu ‘i?® ^ ’’a”®*"* consequences lo our 

ADRI A . thf* TinmA i„r T s s \ . . neighbor. To avoid fornication, therefore, let every man 


ADRI A : the name given bv Liiir#* r neighbor. « To avoid fornication, therefore, let every man 

or, as it is now called^ “ the Gtiif^VSr^^® Adriatic sea, have lus own wife, and every woman her own husband.” 
Paul and his companions, in fhir voylg^m’ltSv't*^^ alarming view which Christ gives us with regard 


lien It IS an alarming view which Christ gives us mth regard 
ere to the extent of the divine law in reference to this sin, 


so severely driven un and down 4 law m reference to this sin, 

nights, lets 27: 27^^ It is an arm oAhp ^^senbet it as comprehending every species of 

awut two hundred miles long and emotions of the heart ; 

Lng the^eLtTLTyVon ride and Whosoever l^keth on a wonin to lust after her, hath 

‘4"“' M - 

and nintwm degrees of east longitude and *4 nationm capacity j and is then to be considered as 

and fo^i^S. tSS®’ ««®^ P ‘D® P«>J*ets Isaiah terms them- 
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tererii.” 9 : 2. Hosea uses sitnilar language, chap. 7 : 4. brews, an ijBnrecation*(lrink, wIkjsc avenger God himself 
and Christ repeatedly calls them, “ an adulterous genera- promises to become, we cannot but be struck with the 
tion.’^ Matt. 12: 39. and 16: 4. Mark 8 : 38. To j^r- contrast of wisdom and clemency which such a contrivance 
ceive the import of this, we must take into consideration manifests. In the one case, (and herein consists their 
that, as a nation, they had entered into covenant with great distinction,) innocence can only be preserved by a 
God j that those covenant engagencients are alluded to miracle ; while on the other, ^It only is revealed and 
under the metaphor of a marriage contract ; and hence punished by the hand of God himself, 
their violation of the covenant is charged home upon them By one of the clauses of the oath of purgation, (and 
as the sin of adultery. Thus Isaiah speaks of the Jewish had not the legislator been perfectly assured of his divine 
church, of which all the natural descendants of Abraham mission, the insertion of any such clause would have been 
were members, as “ the married wife.” Isaiah 54 : 1. a very bold step indeed,) a visible and corporal punish- 
And Jeremiah exhorting them to repentance, says, Turn, ment w'as specified, which the person swearing impre- 
0 backsliding cWldren, saith the Lord j for I am married cated on herself, and which God himself was imderstood 
unto you.” Ch. 3 : 14^ Hence their backslidings from the as engaging to execute. To have given so accurate a 
wophip of the true God, and reverting to idolatry, to definition of the punishment God meant to inflict, and still 
which they w'ere remarkably prone about the period of the more, one that consisted of such a sore disease, would have 
Babylonish captivity, is reprobated by the propheLs under been a step t)f incomprehensible boldness in a legislator 
the strong figurative expressions of adultery and whore- who pretended to have a divine mission, if he was not, 
dom. “Through the lightness of her wlioredom she with the most assured conviction, conscious of its reality, 
defiled the land, and committed adultery with stones and “ Seldom, how^ever, very seldom, was it likely that 
stocks.” Jer. 3 : 9. Thus, also, the pro)Aet Ezekiel re- Providence would have an opportunity of inflicting the 
proaches them — “ Thou hast forgotten me, saith the Lord punishment in question. For the oath was so regulated, 
God, and cast me behind thy back ; therefore, bear thou that a woman of the utmost effrontery could scarcely have 
also thy lewdness and thy whoredoms.” — “ They have taken it without changing color to such a degree as to 
committed adultery,— with their idols have they committed betray lierstdf. 

adultery.” Ch. 23: 35— 37. Hence God compares himself “In the first place, it was not administered to the wo- 
to a husband jealous of his honor ; and their adoption of man in hm* own house, but she was under the necessity 
vile opinions and practices is in his eye the worst kind of of going to that place of the land where Gtxl in a special 
prostitution. It is, says Calmct, an argument ad homincniy manner had his abode, and take it there. Now, the solem- 
iiot merely to the Jews, but to human nature at large, nity of the place, un familiarized to her by daily business 
against the flagitious wickediie&s of forsaking God for the or resort, would have a great efl'cet upon her mind. In 
sake of any other object which would rival him in our the wcjt? place, there was offered unto God what was termed 
affections. 2 James 3: 4. 1 Cor. 10; 21, 22. It is an not in order to propitiate his mercy, 

necessary to keep in view these principles, in order to but to invoke his vengeance on the guilt> Here the pro- 
enter properly into the meaning of the prophetic writings, cess was extremely slow, which gave her more time for 
See further on this subject under the article Mahrial^e. reflection than to a guilty person could be acceptable, and 

One of the most singular institutions that is to be found that, too, amidst a multitude of unusual ceremonies. For 
in all the Mosaic economy, is Uie law which was given to the pric.st conducted her to the front ol’ the sanctuary, and 
the Hebrews for the trial of a wife whose husband w^as took holy water, that is, water out of the priest’s laver, 
jealous of her having an adulterous connection with which stood before it, together with some earth off its 
another man. It is contained in Numbers 5: 11 — 31. to floor, wiiich w^as likewise deemed holy; and Laving put 
which the reader must be referred for the particulars. It the earth in the water, he then proceeded to uncover the 
consisted in obliging the susix'cted wife, either to make a w'ornaii’s head, (hat her fare might be seen, and every 
public avowal of her guilt before the whole Siuilicdrim and change in her countenance during the administration of 
assembled congregation, in which ca.se she vvas repudiated the o'aih accurately observed: and this was a circum- 
and might go where she pleased; or if slie persisted in stance which, in the east, where the women are always 
affirming her innocence, compelling her to drink w’aters veiled, must have had a great effect ; because a w'oman 
which were rendered metaphorsally bitter by the infusion accustomed to wear a veil, could on so extraordinary an 
of the divine curse on adultery ; wdiieh waters, hr/ divine occasion, have had far less command of her eyes and her 
interposition y had the extraordinary efi(‘( t of greatly im- countenance than an Europi^an adulteress, w’^ho is gene- 

* proving her health, beauty, and fruitfulness in case of her rally a perfect mislmss in all the arts of dissimulation, 
innocence, while, on the contrary, if guilty, slic iinmedi- would di.splay. To render the scene still more awful, the 
ately grew pale, her eyes started out of her licad, her tresses of her hair w'cre U)o.sene(l, and then the execration- 
thighs pulrined, and .she immediately died under the most offering was put into her hand, while the priest held in his 
shocking cirrumstances that are conceivable ! This was the imprecalion-watcr. This is commonly termed the 
called — “ The Law of Jealousies,” ver. 29. and hereby bitter water ; but w^e must not understand this, as if the 
Jehovah strikingly manifested that he w’as privy to their water had really been bitter ; for liow could it have been 
most secret sins, — that he w^as the preserver of conjugal so? The carfu of llic floor of the tabcinacle could not 
faith and chastity, as well as the protector of innocence, make it bitter. Among the Hebre^vs and other oriental 

On this law of Moses, Michaclis has the following re- nations, the word bitter w'as ratlier used for curse : and, 
raniks : — “ This oath W’as, perhaps, a relic of some more strictly speaking, the phrase tloes not mean Utter ivalCTy but 
severe and barbarous consuetudinary laws, w'hosc rigor the water of hittcrnes&csy that is of CMrses. The priest now 
hloscs mitigated; as he did in many other cases, w^hen an pronounced the oath, which was in all jxiints .so framed 
established usage could not be conveniently abolished that it could excite no terrors in the breast of an innocent 
altogether. Among ourselves, in barbarous times, the w’oman ; for it expressly consisted in this, that the impre- 
ordealy or trial by fire, was, notwithstanding the purity of cation-water could not harm her if she was innocent. It 
our married people, in common use ; and tliis, in point of w^ould seem as if the priest here made a stop, and again 
equity, was much the same in effeeJ, as if the husband left the woman some lime to consider whether she w^ould 
had had the riglit to insist on his wife submitting to the proceed with the oath. This I infer from the circum- 
hazardous trial of her purity, by drinking a poisoned po- stance of his speech not being directly continued in verse 
tion ; which, according to an ancient superstition, could 21, which is rather the repetition of what goes before ; 
never hurt her if she was innocent. And, in fact, such and from the detail proceeding anew in the words of the 

* right is not altogether unexampled ; for, according to historian, Then shall the priest pronounce the rest of the oath 

Oldendorp’s Histoiy of the Mission of the Evangelical and the curses to the mn\an ; nnd proceed thus, — After this 
Brethren, in the Caribbee Islands, it is actually in use stop he pronounced the curses, and the woman was 
among some of the savage nations in the interior parts of obhged to declare her acquiescence in them by a repeated 
West Africa. Amen. Nor was the solemn scene yet 

“ Now, when in place of a poisoned potion like this, end; but rather, as it wTre, commenced anew, ror e 
which veiy few husbands can be very willing to have priest had yet to write the curses in a book, wmen p 
administered to their wives, we see, as among the He- pose he did at great deliberation ; having done so, ne 
6 
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washed them out again in the very imprecation^waier, 
which the woman had now to drink ; and this water being 
now presented to her, she was obliged to drink it, with this 
wammg and assurance, in the name of God, that if she 
was ^Ity, it would prove within her an absolute curse. 
Now; what must have been her feelings, while drinking, 
if not conscious of purity. In my opinion she mu.st have 
conceived that she already felt an alteration in the state 
of her body, and the germ, as it were, of the disease 
springing up within her. Conscience and. imagination 
would conspire together, and render it almost impossible 
for her to drink it out. Finally, the execration-offering 
wn 3 taken out of her hand, and burnt upon the altar. I 
cannot but think that, under the sanction of such a purga- 
torium, perjury must have been a very rare cKJciirrence 
indeed. If it happened but once in an age, God had bound 
himself to punish it ; and if this took place but once, (if 
but one woman who had taken the o«ath was attacked with 
that sore disease which it threatened,) it was quite enough 
to serve ns a determent to all others for at least one gene- 
ration.’^ 

This procedure had also the effect of keeping in mind, 
among the Jews, God’s high displeasure against this viola- 
tion of his law ; and though some lax moralists have been 
found, in modern times, l<) palliate it, yet the Christian 
will always remember the solemn denunciations of the 
New Testament against a crime so aggravated, whether 
considered in its effects upon the domestic relations, upon 
the moral character of the guilty parties, or upon socie- 
ty at large. — “ Whoremongers and aclirlterors God will 
judge.”— Heb. 13:. 14. 

It is evident, observes Paley, that, on the part of the 
who solicits the chastity of a married woman, it certainly 
includes the crime of seduction, and is attended with mi.s- 
chief still more extensive and complicated : it creates a 
new sufferer, the injured husband, upon whose affection 
is inflicted a wound the most painful and incurable that 
human nature knows. The infidelity of the novum is 
aggravated by cruelty to her children, who aic generally 
involved in their parents’ shame, and always made un- 
happy by their quarrel. The marriage vow is witnessed 
before God, and accompanied with circumstances of solem- 
nity and religion, which approach to the nature of an oath. 
The married offender, therefore, incurs a crime liulo short 
of perjury, and the seduction of a married woman is little 
less than the subornation of perjury. But the strongest 
apology for adultery is, the prior transgression of the other 
party; and so far, indeed, as the bad effects of adultery 
are anticipated by the conduct of the husband or wife who 
offends first, the guilt of the second offender is extenuated. 
But this can never amount to a justification, unless it 
could be shown that the obligation of the marriage vow 
dejHjnds upon the condition of reciprocal fidelity ; a con- 
struction which appears founded neither in expediency, nor 
in the terms of the vow, nor in the, design of the legislature, 
which prescribed the marriage rite. To consider the 
offence upon the footing of piovocation, therefore, can by 
no means vindicate retaliation. Thou shall not commit 
adultery,” it must be ever remembered, was an interdict 
deUvered by God himself. This crime has been punished 
tn almost all ages and nations. By the Jewish law it was 
punished with death in both parties, where either the wo- 
Bian was married, or both. Among the Egyptians, adul- 
lenr m the man was punished by a thousand lashes with 
rods, and in the woman by the loss of her nose. The 
Greeks put out the eyes of the adulterers. Among the 
Bomans, it was punished by banishment, cutting off the 
fjMs, ^ses, and by sewing the adulterers in tsacks, and 
throwing them into the sea, scourging, burning, &c. In 
Spain and Poland they almost ns severe The Sax- 
ons formerly burnt the adulteress, and over her ashes 
er^ted a gibbet, wherron the adulterer was hanged. 
Kmf Edmund, in his kingdom, ordered adultery to be 
pamshed in the same manner as homicide. Canute or- 
dered the man to be banished, and the woman to have her 
nose and cars cut off. Modern punishments, in different 
aalion^ do not seem to be so severe. In Britain it is reek- 
•meda apiiiitual offence, and is cognizable by the spiritual 
wurts, mere it is punishable by fine and penance.— 
PeitfyV and PoliHcdl Philosophy. 


In John 8 : 3. we rend that the Jews having surprised a 
woman in adultery, brought her to our Savior, and aslced 
him what they should do with her ; Moses having ordered 
women guilty of this crime to be stoned. This they said, 
tempting him. to find accusation against him. From our 
Lord’s manner of treating their application, and its results, 
Calmet and others have supposed that the woman’s accus- 
ers were themselves ^Ity of the crime which they alleged 
against her ; and as it was not just to receive the accusa- 
tions of those who are guilty of the evil of which they 
accuse others, our Lord dismissed them with the most ob- 
vious propriety. But, as Mr. Taylor su^ests, it seems 
enough to suppose, that the consciences of these witnesses 
accused them of such crimes as restrained their hands 
from punishing the adulteress, who,, perhaps, was guilty, 
in this instance, of a less enormous sin than they were 
conscious of, though of another kind. He also suggests 
that their malevolent design to entrap our J.4ord, was ap- 
pealed to by him, and was no slight cause of their confu- 
sion, if they wished to found a charge which might aficct 
his life. Their intf tided murder was ivorsc than the wc»- 
man’s adultery ; especially if, as there is room to believe, 
the woman had siifereci some violence. But the whole 
transaction may be viewed in another light. The law 
was, that both the culprits should be brought before the 
council, where, if condemned, the whole audience, council 
INCLUDED, were to slone them. By bringing this woman 
only to Jesus, the Jews were guilty, 1. of partiality, as 
they ought to have brought the adulterer also ; 2. they 
desired Jesus to lake on himself the office of the council, 
Avhich would have been assuming political power, and 
would have endangered his life. This plot he retorts on 
themselves, by saying, ‘‘ Do yon, on your own propasals, 
assume that conduct which you well know the council 
would pursue in such a case ; consider the prisoner as 
ipso facto condemned by the circumstances in which she 
was apprehended, therefore do you cast stones at her, as 
the council would cast stones at a person so condemned.” 
T'his they declined, being aware of its tendency, and 
shrunk fhim that action to which they had urged Jesus. 
To this his words seem more particularly to allude, Let 
him who is without sin, not moral guilt merely, hwipoUtir 
cal of cure — he who can be innocent in assuming that pow-* 
cr of life and death, which is legally lodged elsewhere, let 
him act the judge, and stone heu’.” And so, speaking to 
the woman, has nobody officially condemned thee — execut- 
ed the cmuhmtiatum of the law on thee, by stoning thee ? — 
Neither do I officially condemn thee; — I do not execute 
condemnation on thee by stoning tbec : Remember the 
narrow escape thou hast now experienced ; Go and sin no ^ 
more.” * 

The genuineness of tliis narrative has been much disputed, 
in consequence of its having been omitted in many ancient 
MSS., and being much varied in its position, in others. 
The argumcnt.s in its favor, however, are generally admit- 
ted to preponderate. It is found in the greater part of the 
MSS. extant, of all the recensions or families ; and Tatian 
and Ammonius (A. D. 172, and 220) inserted it in their 
harmonies. The author of the Apostolical Constitutions, 
(lib. 2. cap. 24.) and the Synopsis ascribed to Athanasius, 
have it. Jerome, Justin, Ambrose, and the Latin fathers 
received it, though they were not unacquainted with the 
differences among the Greek copies. Justin conjectures, 
that some Christian of weak judgment expunged it, lest 
our Savior should be thought to authorize the crime of 
adultery, by forgiving it so easily. Many Syriac manu- 
scripts, of good antiquity, read it ; and it is found in all 
printed copies, Greek and Latin. Griesbach prints the 
passage between [ ] as dubious ; yet on the whole admits 

It. 

But admitting its truth, there is scarcely any of the 
Savior’s miracles that sets forth in a more striking man- ^ 
ner his divine authority over the consciences of men, in 
flashing conviction upon their gfoilty minds, and compCi- 
ling them to speak out to their own confusion. And, in 
this view, it may serve to show us what will be tlw real 
State of things in the great day of awful retribution, when 
the books shall be opened and every man’s sins set in 
®€amst him. — Calmet; Watson; Jones. 

ADUMMIM ; a city and mountain near Jericho, and 
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in the lot of the tribe of Benjamin. It was situated in the Advocate before the tribunal of divine justice, it is un- 
way from Jerusalem to Jericho, and is said to have been necessary to insist upon ; since “ all have sinned, and 
greatly infested with robbers. Hence, Christ is supposed come^short of the glory of God.” Bom. 3: 23. But 
to have taken it for the scene of the parable of the good where shall that Advocate be found ? He who undertakes 
Samaritan, who so humanely relieved the man that fell to plead the cause of the sinner, must himself be sinless, 
among thieves. He must not only possess sulRcient ability for the oflfice 

ADVANTAGE ; 1. Profit, ^in. Job 35 : 3. — 2. A fair of a special pleader; but be must know every person and 
opportu|iity to excel, or prevail over another ; a privilege, every case, with all the disadvantages of' all the causes 
or pre-eminence of piivileges, in a good sense. Bom. 3 : for which he undertakes. He must thoroughly imderstand 
1. — 3. Actual prevalence or superioiity, in a bad sense, the law and the government under which he pleads; and 
2 Cor. 2:11. be equally solicitous to uphold the claims of righteousness 

ADVERSARY ; (in the Hebrew Satan, in the Greek as to secure the safely of the client, who has resorted to 
Jfiftdtkos,) one who carries on a controversy with another him for protection. lie must know the true ground on 
under the color of justice; and usually with the forms vrhich to rest his ])lea with tlie certainty of success, 
and processes of la vv. Luke 18: 3. Matt, 5: 25. The Neither is it sufficient that he possess all these qualifications, 
u?e of the term both in the Old and New Testament shows and more than the.se, unless that he be lawfully constituted 
that it differs from enemy in this, that it imports (whether to the office. It is not enough, in oiir common courts of 
truly or not) a daim of right to oppose. Hence the appel- justice, between man and man, that many an able and 
lation is with equal propriety given, as we have seen, to feeling heart could stand up for poor guilty criminals, and 
onen, 1 Sam. 29: 4 — to God, Exod. 23; 22 — to a good jdead their cause. He that advocates for them, must have 
angel, Num. 22 : 22— and to the evil spirit. Job 1:6. It a legal call to the office, and be sworn into it according to 
IS more commonly ased absolutely for the latter, that old the laws of the court. How delightful is it to see that all 
serpent, which is the Devil and Satan.” Rev. 20 : 2. Ps. these qualifications meet and centre in the person of our 
109: 6. Zech. 3:1. 1 Pet. 5 : 8. From an Adversaky Lord Jesus Christ, and invest him with all their soft and 
so powerful, sagacious, experienced, artful, iudefatigable, attractive splendors. 

and withal so malicious ; from an Adversary equally The Redeemer\s claim to this office is founded on the 
skilled in the wiles which lead to presumption, and that express call of Jehovah. We are told by God the Holy 
afterwards plunge into despair ; from an Adversary who Ghost, (Heb. 5 : 5, 6.) that ‘‘Christ glorified not himself 
assaulted even the Son of God himself; what have we to be made an High Priest; but was called of God, as 
not to fear! Especially when we consider that, although was Aaron.” And he was not only called to the office, 
not himself omnipresent, yet his servants, emissaries, and but sworn into it with the solemnity of an oath, — “ The 
agents are at all times, on every side of us ; acting in his Lord sware and will not repent ; theiu art a priest forever, 
name, upon his schemes, and in the same spirit as him- after the order of Melc^isedck.” Christian! let this be 
self. Matt. 25 : 41. 2 Cor. 11 : 13 — 15. 2 : 11. Ephes. kepi m perpetual remembrance. Your Jesus, your Advo- 
6 ; 10 — 16. Faith in the crucified Savior- is the only im- cate with the Father, is your sworn Advocate. And as in 
pregnable shield against his assaults. Whom resist, says consequence of sin, God our Father is of necessity the 
the apostle, steadfast in the faith; hwwing that the same legal adversary of every sinner, (Luke 12: 58, 59.) so for 
afflictions are accomplished in ymr brethren that are in the every believer Christ is the legal advocate, fully and law- 
world. But the God of all grace who hath called vs unto his fully appointed to this office by the Father himself. Well 
eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered awhile, might he say when about to ascend to Heaven, “Let not 
make you perfect, establish, strengthen, settle you. To him he your heart be troubled ; ye believe in Grxl, believe also in 
glory and dominion forever and ever. Amen. 1 Pet. 5: me.” John 14: 1. 

8 — 11. Nor is this all. Christ is our Advocate by virtue of his 

ADVERSITY ; the oppo.site of pro.s}K?rity. Ecc. 7 ; 14. being the propitiation for our sins. Not only the infinite 
It is that state in which the train of providential circum- di^ity of his pt*rsun, and the infinite merit of his pro- 
stances is contrary to our wdshes. Gen. 42: 36. The pitialion, give him this claim, but also he is the vei 7 “ pro- 
duties of this trying state arc Fortitude. Prov. 24: 10. piliat ion” which God himself “ hath set forth, through faith 
Consideration. Ec. 7: 14. Devout acknowledgment Prov. in his blood.” Consult Job 33: 24. Isaiah 42: 21. 
3:6. Prayer. James 5: 13. Submission. 1 Sam. 3: IS. Matt. 17: 5. Rom. 3: 25. Here then is laid the founda- 
Faith in the promises, perfections, and providential go- tion of his great argument on our behalf. Tt is not that 
vemment of God. Roin. 8 ; 28. — See Affliction. we, according to the low' of God, are not found guilty : the 

ADVOCATE ; (parrtrA/ft/as*, « prt?w/r,) one who pleads the reverse of this is the admiltt*d fact. (Rom. 3 : 19. Isa. 
cause of another. It is a title appropriated to our Lord 53: 12.) But may he not plead for his owm rights, and 
Jesus Christ, as the exclusive Mediator between God and those of his people in him ? May he not plead the ob.so- 
man. It designates one important branch of his high lute promise of the covenant of r^lernption, that if he 
priestly office — a branch most essential to our daily com- should make his soul nn off'eriiig for sin, he should see 
fort, os well as to our peace with God. As a deep im- of I h<* travail ol his soul, and be satisfied? Isai. 53 : 10, 
piession of the divine majesty and purity, (1 John 1: 11. Andean he rest satisfied till he hath brought all his 

10,) is essential to guard us against .sin ; so, under the redeemed people around him in glory ? We know' from 
awful consciousness of having sinned against that purity hi.s owm words (John 17 : 21.) that he cannot. Nor will 
and majesty, and all the affecting manifestations of infi- he rest till all the ends of his incarnation, as far as they 
nite love in the Gospel, nothing short of a lively recullec- relate to this wmrld, are aecom])lishcd ; although the un. 
tion and reliance upon the tender and efficacious interces- versa! establishment of his kingdom, (Ps, 2: 8 — 12.) in 
sioii of our holy Redeemer, could save us from despair, volves the overthrow of the empire of Satan, and the 
Hence the exquisite propriety and beauty of the words of destruction of his own and his people’s enemies. Isa. 
the apostle. (I John 2: 1.) My little children, these things 63: 4. 1 John 3 : 8. Isa. 42 : 4. 

write I unto you, that ye sin not. But if any one sin, we have Time would fail to describe here, what the Scriptures 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and largely set forth, the varioas qualifications of our Lord, 
he is the propitiation for mvr sins ; and not for owes only, kit his ability, hife readiness, his grace, and a thousand en- 
also for the sins of the whole world. And hereby we do know dealing things beside, whicli render him so peculiarly 
that vr& KNOW him, (that is^ that our reliance upon him is suited to the office. Indeed, indeed, it is most bles.sed to 
sincere and successful,) if we keep his commandments. behold him in this endeared character ! All he undertakes 
The understanding of this point is so vital, both to our is free, altogether free, “without money and without 
peace of conscience and purity of character, that we must price.” No case, however desperate, he refuseth; and 
oe pardoned for dwelling more particularly upon it ; es- none that he undertakes can fad. Other adve^ates may, 
jiecially as it reveals one of the sweetest features in the and indeed must, often disappoint the expectations piacea 
charadter of our Lord, and one that comes home with all in them ; Jesus never.— And then the 

the warmth of the most endearing tenderness to our in which he carries on the cause J 

hearts. is most blessed to ^ink upon ; for he ^ 

That our poor nature universally stands in need of an which he takes up his own. He enters into a 
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cerns j gives ihem lo see how miieli he syiopalhi/es with 
them in all their exercises ; and supports their souls with 
the abiding assurance of his everlasting attention. Not 
all the hallelujahs of J>eavea can make him lor a moment 
interrhit his regard to the persons or the causes of his re- 
deemed on earth. Their wants, their sorrows, their de- 
sires are all numbered IxWbre him. For it is not their 
deservings, but his love ; not what they have done, or can 
do for themselves ; but what they need, and what he can 
do for them, which regulates the lie.stowment ol his grace. 
If they ^^have then, it is '‘^herfm&e Iheyask or ask 
not in a wmy which will promote their highest good. What 
they are, and w’^hal they merit, comes not into the account. 
That they are his; that he lias purchased their redemp- 
tion, and received them as the gift oi the Father, (John 
6 : 37—40. 10 : 27—30. J7 ; 2— 2f).) these are the mo- 

tives that operate in the heart ol Christ. Nut vain then 
i 3 the apostle’s triumphant challenge. Horn. 8 : 33 — 39. 
Seeing we have such an advocate, ‘‘Who shall lay any 
thing to the charge of God’s elect ?” Oli, were his pow er- 
ful recommendations know^n to sinners through faith, not 
a soul earnest for its everlasting welfare could hesitate a 
moment to commit all its concerns into the hands of an 
advocate so wise, so tender, and successful. 

Sinners in Zion ! here biing all your causes. Come at 
once lo Jesus, and put your trust in him. Blessed are such 
as do this. He is w’aiting to be gracious. He can and 
wdll save even lo the uttermost all that come to God by 
him, .seeing he ever livelh to make intercession for them, 
(Heb. 7 : 25.) and be their glorious, gracious, law’ful and 
successful Advocate, Friend and Forerunner, in the heavens 
lo which he has ascended. 

ADYTUM ; a Greek word, signifying inaccessibkj by 
which is understood the most retired and secret place of 
the heathen temples, into which none but the priests wrere 
allow^ed to enter. The adytim of the Greeks and Romans 
answered to the Holy of Hoiks of the Jew^s, and was 
the place from Avhcnce oracles were delivered. 

jELIA CAPITOLINA ; the name given to Jerusalem, 
when the emperor Adrian, (whose family name was 
iElius,) about A. D. 134, settled a Roman colony there, 
and banished the Jew's, prohibiting their rctiim upon pain 
of death. We are assured, that Tinniiis Rufus, or, as the 
Rabbins call him, Turannus, or Turiius Rufus, ploughed 
up the spot of ground on w'hich the temple had stood. 
There are medals of Adrian extant, struck up(m thi.s oc- 
casion ; on the reverse of which Judea is represented as a 
woman, holding two naked cliildreii by her, and sacrificing 
upon an altar. On another medal, we see Judea kneeling, 
submitting to the em\)CTor, and three children begging 
mercy of him. Jerome states, that in his time the Jew's 
bought from the Roman soidie»rs permission to look 
on Jerusalem, and to shed tears over it. (Paulin, ad. 
Sever. Ep. 1 1 .) Old men and w'omen, loailcd with rags, 
were seen to go vveeping up the mount of 01ive.s, 
(see Mark 13: 3.) to lament from Ihcncc the ruin of the 
temple. 

The city was consecrated by Adrian to Jupiter Capito- 
linus, after whom it was named Capitolina, and a temple 
was built to him on the spot w'here Jesus rose from the 
dead. A statue of Venus w'as also set up at Calvary, a 
marble hog was placed on the gate leading toward Betli- 
iehem, and at this place a grove was planted in honor of 
Adonis, to whom was dedicated the cave in which our 
Lord was supj^ed to have been born. Notwithstanding 
these degradations, however, the*places consecrated by the 
bir^, death, and resurrection of Jesus, continued to be 
held m repute, and were, in fact, identified by the very 
means employed to destroy their locality and put out their 
remembrance. See Calvary, and Sepulchre of Christ. 

It appears that Adrian’s order for expelling the Jews 
isem Jerusalem did not extend to the Christians These 
remained in the city, and the church which had iieen nre- 
TKKIS^ composed chiefiy of converted Jews, who had con- 
neeled many of the legal ceremonies with the Christian 
vmMjh now formed exclusively of Gentile converts 
uditD amished the Jewish observances. * 

Wifom this period the name ASUa become so common 
that Jenistaem was preserved only among the Jew.^, and 
batter informed Chnstiims. In the time of Constantine 


how'cvcf, li resunwtl its ancient name, which it has retained 
to the present day.— Cahiet, 

JEONS, (aiortcs, ages or eternities j) immortal beings, or 
virtnc.s. — See Bimlidimn. 

JeUA } a scries of years, commencing from a certain 
point of time called an f'/jorba ; thus we say, the Christian 
;cra ; that is, the number of years elapsed since the birth 
of Cbri.st. The generality ol‘ authors use the tesms cera 
and epocha in a synonyinous sense ^ that is, for the point 
of lime from which any computation begins. 

The ancient Jew's made use of several osras in their 
computation j sometimes they reckoned from the deluge, 
sometimes from the division of tongues j sometimes from 
their departure out of Egypt ; and at other times from the 
building of the temjile ; and sometimes from the restora- 
tion alter the Babylonisli captivity : but their vulgar sera 
was from the creation of the world, which falls in with 
the year of the Julian period 953 ; and consequently they 
supposed the world created 294 years sooner than accrird- 
ing lo our computation. But when the Jews became sub- 
ject to the Syro-Maecdonian kings, they W'ere obliged to 
make use of the sera of the Seleucddae in all their contracts, 
w^hich from thence was called the sera of contracts. This 
irra begins w'ith the year of the W'orld 3092, ol' the Julian 
perkxl 4002, and belbre Christ 312. The cera in general 
use among the Christians is that from the birth of Jesus 
Christ, concerning the true lime of which chronologers 
diflerj some place it two years, others four, and again 
others five, l^efore the vulgar gcra, wdiich is fixed for the 
year of the wrorld 4004 : but archbishop Usher, and after 
him the generality of modern chronologers, place it in the 
year of the world 4000. 

The ancient heathens used several £Era.s: 1. The mra 
of the first Olympiad is placed in tlic year of the world 
3228, and before the vulgar n*ra of Jesus Christ 770. 2. 
The taking of Troy by the Greeks, in the year of the 
world 2820, and before Jesus Christ 1884. 3. J'hc voyage 
undertaken for the purpose of bringing away the golden 
fleece, in the year of the world 2760. 4. The foundation 
of Rome, in 2850. 5. The oern of Nabonassor, in 3257. 
0. The sera of Alexander the Great, or his last victory over 
Darius, in 3074, and before Jesus Christ 330. — IVatsrm. 

A BRIANS 5 a sect vdiich arose aiwut the middle of the 
fourth cent 11 r}', being the follow'ers of Aerius, (w'homust be 
distinguished from Ariiis and Actius,) a monk and a pres- 
byter of Scbasiia, in Ponlus. He is charged with being 
an Arian, or Semi-Arian ; but the heaviest accusation 
against him is an attempt lo reform the church j and, by 
rejecting prayers for the dead, with certain fasts and festi- 
vals then superstiiiously observed, lo reduce Christianity 
as nearly as possible “io its primitive simplicity ; a pur- 
pose, indeed, laudable and noble,” says Dr. Mosheim, 
“when considered in itself; though Die principles from 
whence it .springs, and the means hy which it is executed, 
are .sometimes, in many resjiects, w'orlhy of censure, and 
may have been so in the case of this reformer.” This 
gentle rebuke probably refers to a report that the zeal of 
Aerius originated in his being disappointed of the bishop- 
ric of Sebastia, (conferred on Eustathius,) which led him 
lo affirm that the Scriptures make no distinction between 
a presbyter and a bishop, which he founded chiefly on 
1 Tim. 4 ; 14. Hence he is considered by many, as the 
father of the modern Presbyterians.-— “ For this opinion, 
chiefly says Dr. Turner, “he is ranked among the here- * 
tics, by Epiphanius, his contemiwrary, who calls it a no- 
tion full of folly and madness. His followers were driven 
from the churches, and out of all tlie towns and villages, 
and were obliged to a.ssemblc in the woods, caverns, and 
open defiles.”— WUliams. 

AETIANS; another branch (as it is said) of Arians, 
so chilled from Aetius, bishop of Antioch, who is also 
charged with maintaining “ faith without works,” as “suf- 
ficient to salvation,” or ratlier justification; and with 
“ that sin is not imputed to believers.” It is 
V.* u taught that God had revealed to him things 

which he had “concealed from the apostles which per- 
haps, IS only a misrepresentation of what he taught on the 
doctrine of divine influences. 

APAB; joined with of, signifies, 1. The distance be- 
tween two places, Gen. 37 : la— 2. To be estranged from 
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God. Ps. 38; 11. — 3. Absent from God. Ps. 10: 1. — 4. 
Ungodly, not only out of the visible church, but alienated 
fromGod Ej>h.’2: 17. 

AFFECTIONS. With many, says Buckminster, there 
is, perhaps, too much of a dis|K)sition U) reduce Christian- 
ity to a barren system of rational tiialhs. They are apt 
to make it a more collection of specific statutes, like a civil 
or criminal code, in wliich the i^ecise amount of obliga- 
tion, ancflimit of traiisgre.ssiou may be clearly ascertained. 
Men of inquisitive and speculative minds are in peculiar 
danger of preferring the exercise of the understanding to 
that of the heart, and lhu.s of rendering the light of re- 
ligion little more than a cold coruscation, which imparts 
no warmth to the region of the affections. .But, (he 
adils,) when we coii.sider how important a part of our 
constitution the affections are, and how much they do in 
ultimately determining the character of the man, you 
cannot Mippose that religion is the only subject, from which 
the. exercise of them is to be excluded. When we con- 
sider, too, the infinite sublimity of religious truths, the 
intluencc they have ou human happiness here, and on 
man’s expectations for eternity, surely it cannot be, that 
he, who is impassioned ou every other subject, may be ah 
Avays lukewarm on this ; that the affections, which glow 
in every other sphere, must lose all their warmtli, as soon 
as they touch the region of theology. If it were enough 
merely to believe, we might b dieve as well in a malevo- 
lent, as m a gracious being. If it were enough to know 
the sanctions, and admit the obligations of a law, the char- 
acter of the lawgiver would be of no consideration. If it 
rverc enough to keep the commandments according to the 
barren letter of the moral code, surely the first command- 
ment would have been more Ilian superfluous — ^Thou sbalt 
love the Lord thy God, 'aith all thy heart, soul, mind, and 
strength. But k is not suflicient that the aff'ecliuns be 
merely admitted into reli^on. If they are allowed to enter 
it at all, they must enter it largely. If God is to be loved, 
he. is to be loved supremely. If Jesus, though absent and 
invisible, is yi't our Savior and friend, he demands an at- 
tachment, on our part, stronger than death, which many 
waters cannot quench, nor floods drown. If the soul is 
worth any thing, it is inestimable ; you cannot love it too 
dearly, if tlip interest of any rcacdics beyond this eartlily 
.scene, it spreads throughout eternal duration. It .should 
move our feelings, as well as our thoughts. There cannot 
)jg aAvakened too deep a sensibility for the immortal wel- 
fare of a being, who is susceptible of innumerable grada- 
tions of bliss and wretchedness. 

Let it be admitted that the Scriptures arc written in the 
language of orientals, and abound in phrases and expres- 
sions of such passionate hyperbole, as seem, to the colder 
and more chastised imaginations of tlic western world, 
like the language of exaggerated feeling. But, with all 
this allowance, and it is great, they cannot be made to 
describe a religion which exists only in the head. There 
is not a w’^orthy passion, wdiich silently pervades, or tu- 
multuously agitates the breast of man, that lias not been 
enlisted in the ctuise of God, and encouraged in the Scrip- 
tures. Hojie, the most animated of the affections, is, in 
our religion, the ruling spring of ineffable happiness. 
“ Blessed be the God and Father of our J-.ord Je.sus Christ, 
'who, according to his abundant mercy, has begotten us 
again into a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead.” The most impatient desires of religious im- 
provement are represented, as a part of the Christian cha- 
racter : “ Blessed Are they w^hich do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” Let him that is athirst come, and I will 
give unto him the waters of life freely.” Joy enters largely 
into the Christian temper, For the fruit of the Spirit is 
love and joy.” Sorrow, deep, piercing, and humiliating, 
is not excluded. Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted j” and “ The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit.” Gratitude is a vital principle of religious 
obedience ; and compassion is a sentiment .so essential to 
religion, that it has even given a name to the righteous ; 
and a merciful is equivalent to a good man. “ I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice,” was the passage .so dear to our 
compassionate Savior. Zeal, too, is not to be rejected for 
its abuse.s, if Christ, wben he gave himself for us, in- 
tended, not only to redeem u.s from iniquity, but “to pu- 


rify unto liimself u peculiar people, zealous ol’good works.” 
To these Christian aflections need not be added the coin- 
pi'ehensive one of love, for it i.s not only represented as 
the source, attendant, and result of true religion, but it is, 
ill numerou.s passages, commended as the substance and 
epitome of duty, the fulfilling of the law, the end of the 
commandment. From this enumeration we may under- 
stand, that religion is not a bare comprehension of truths, 
not the knovvleilge and remembrance of facts, not the con- 
fession of a faith, or the observation of duties formally 
defined ; but it is a celestial spirit, which mingles wdtK 
and informs all our duties, in .secret and in public, which 
agitates the iiia.ss of our intellectual and moral faculdes, 
vyliich di.scovers itself in fears and hopes, joys and st»r- 
rows, gratitude and humiliation, earnestness and a !- 
hallowed love. 

And why is it that in leligion alone, things .spiritral anL 
invisible arc to have no (uinimand over the aflections ? Is 
not thi.s ibeory perpetually disproved by every observation 
of man’s ruling passions ? The metaphysician becomes 
extraviiganily fond of hjs obscure and lofty speculations. 
The matheniatician is in raptures with the beauty of a 
theorem, of which the world sees nothing but the lines 
and angles. Thr* artist glows with imaginations of 
ideal beauty. The man of taste has his fancie.s and his 
fondnesses, and (li.scerns and loves a thousand inexpressi- 
ble d(‘licacies, impalpable to ordinary minds. And has 
religion nolhing to elevate the soul, nothing to absorb the 
thougliLs, to Miminou the passions, to make men feel ? 
Because God cannot be seen, shall he be, therefore, ex- 
cluded from our uffcctions? The single circumstance, 
that God is not the object of any one of our senses, is 
abundantly compensated by the consideration, that he is 
never aliscnt from us j that he compasseth continually our 
path and our lying dowm, and that w^e cannot remove a 
step from the sphere of his presence ; that every sigh 
Vi bicli escapes us rcache.s his car, and not an affectionate 
movement springs up m our hearts, to wbich he is not 
intuitively attentive. The faintest glow of gratitude, 
which lights up the countenance, shines Ijoforc his eyes j 
and the least cloud of godly sorrow, which pa over 
the brow, sends its shade to the throne of God, encom- 
pas.‘?ed as it is with ” undiminishcd brightness.” 

Thai man may well be .‘suspected, who takes an active 
intere.st in every event that transpires, is busy in every 
project that is ever undertaken, but in religion only is idle, 
inatlcniive, and incredulous. Such a man is not to plead, 
that his feelings are not easily excited, or that his conslitu- 
tioiuil temperament is lukewann ; and one would tliink, 
that, if he were dead to every other sentiment, the im- 
mense interest, wdiich lie himself has at stake in eternity, 
and ihe still greater interest of a whole wwld of living 
souls, to whom religion is all important, would rouse every 
latent spark of passion in his breast, and siificr him not to 
rest in tin* cause of Goil, till the affections themselves were 
quenched m the flood of death. 

The causes that moilify the exercise of tlie aflections in 
(lifi'ereiit minds, .^rc extremely numerous, and some of them 
w'C proceed to consider. (1.) The external exhibition of a 
man’s religious feelings depends much on his original icm- 
pcrameiil. (2.) The religious aflections arc also considera- 
lily modified by the difference of the doctrines embraced. 
(3.) The aflections, also, arc modified by the metaphysical 
direction of religious inquiries. 

But there are pursuits of life, and habits of mind, wdiich 
repress, and others, which utterly destroy the religious af- 
fections; which freeze the current of the soul’s best feel- 
ings, and leave us but a niune to live, while vje are dead. 
Among these last must be reckoned w^orldly and avaricious 
pursuits, If any man love the workl, the love of the 
Father is not in him.” 

Another destroyer of the religious affections, is the love 
of pleasure. There are two classes of men that are go- 
verned by the love of pleasure *, the gay and fickle, who are 
ever lost in the rapid succession, of amusements ; and the 
sensual, who arc forever plunged in gross and criminal 
enjoyments. But the love of plea.sure and the love of God 
are irreconcilable. They are at continual w\ar; and they 
never can divide the empire of the same breast. “ bhe Uiat 
livelh in plea.sure is dead nhilc she liveth.’— 1 nm. o: o. 
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2. In Rom. 8 : 5, the apostle divides all mankind into tun^y may be proved from reason : for (1.) the aUections 
two great classes, carnal and spiritual: ‘'They that are of love, hatred, desire, hope, fear, joy, sorrow, are Ire- 
after the flesh, do mind the things of the flesh j but they qucntly to be met >\T.th in holy writ. It is evident, Uicre- 
that are after the spirit, the things of the spirit.’^ Franck, fore, that were we ignorant of these affections, we should 
in his Guide to the reading and study gf the Scriptures, be inadequate to the exposition of no inconsiderable part 
lays down the following characteristics. of the sacred writings. (2^) When no affections are ex- 

pressed^ we must necessarily consider them implied ; and 
CHARACTERISTICS OP SPJRITUAI. AFFECTlOiVS. that every sentence is of their dictation. (3.) Without a 

1. A spiritual affection has for its .source, the Holy knowledge of these emotions, who can inspect the abyss of 

Spirit, and is the fruit of His influence. the human heart, r^id the depth of those feelings by which 

2. A spiritual affection tends to a holy end. it is agitated? And widiout forming correct ideas of the 

3. A spiritual affection is engaged on objects that are affections which it is proposed to imitate, how shall man, 

divine, eternal, spiritual, and invisible. who is carnal y “ put them on?” (4.) The nature of di.s- 

4. A spiritual affctnioii, when engaged on sensible ob- course confirms the position. The words of Christ iu 

jects, is not employed on them as such \ but only so far as Matt. 12 : 34, 35. decidedly evidence, that, unless some 
they have relation to tho.se which are unseen. affection influenced the heart, language would not be ut- 

5. A spiritual affection is grounded on faith and love, tered ; so that a man’s words are, in fact, the index of his 
When these do not operate, aflections cease to lie spiritual, feelings or affections. 

6. A spiritual affection influences the subject of it, to Since then the affections are so intimately connected 

seek, not himself nor his |)ersonal convenience, as such, but with all language, none will .suppose that they are ba- 
God and His glory. nished'from the writings of the inspired penmen : and, be- 

7. A spiritual, overcomes a (-arnal affection, though the cause they are closely united with the language of inspira- 

latter be otherwise very violent. tion, it follows that the sacred records cannot be ailequately 

8. A spiritual affection is always connected with humili- expounded, by those who are satisfied with the mere shell, 
ty. The instant the mind is elated, affections become and contemn the precious kernel of Scripture : who watch 


carnal. 

9. A spiritual affection excites no perturbation in the 
mind, nor does it leave behind it any bitterness. It rather 
assists in the regulation of the soul, receiving every dispen- 
sation with complacency, and acquiescing in God with 
joy. 

10. A spiritual affection tends to the amelioration of na- 
ture, the increase of grace, and the edification of mankind j 
having no object but the glory of GihI. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CARNAL AFFECTIONS. 

1. A carnal affection, as it is opposed to those which are 
spiritual, so, it has nature for its source, and is destitute of 
grace. 

2. A carnal affection has, for its end, the temporal pre- 
servation and amendment of nature, or, it refers all things 
to pleasure ; and, particularly, scek.s sucJi plea.snrc not in 
mental peace, but personal convenience,’ and this, often 
under a pretext of duty. 

3. A carnal affection is engaged on objects that are 
corporal, local, temporal, and sensitive. 

4. A carnal affection, if engaged upon spiritual objects, 
d^.s not dwell on them as such ; neither with righteous 
view^, nor in a consistent manner ; but only so far as they 
have relation to private gratification or convenience. 

5. A carnal affection receives its existence and support 
from peTver.se self-love. 

6. A carnal affection gives the preference to things 
naturally pleasing, though others may approximate more 
nearly to real excellence. 

7. A carnal affection gradually disturbs the mind when 
it is at all indulged, rendering it incapable of inve.stigatilig 
truth, or of iHUforming righteous acU(jn.s ; and it leave.s a 
degree of bitterness in the mind, proportioned to the 
strength of the affection . Cicero justly Uf^ed to term them 
“ the ])orturbations of the mind.” 

8. A carnal affection has always a degree of pride in it. 
though it is often very subtle. As long a.s this ha.s place 
in the mind, carnal affections are not put off. 

9. A carnal affection often induces a visible change of 
the body. 

Although the carnal affections are, by these characteri.s- 
tics, separated from the spiritual affections, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they are so .separated in the heart 
of a I’enewed person, as that the former never min- 
gles with the latter. On the contrary, the believer’s daily 
strife is to be more and more delivered from the sinful af- 
fections of carnal nature. It is acconling to the reigning 
affection, that a man is denominated carnal or spintud 
It were impious to ascribe any mixture of good and bad 
afibetlons to the Holy Spirit j though we cannot deny that 
mkcired affbetions show themselves in a sanctifted nature 
oy external and natural indications. * 

3. That an acquaintance with the doctrine the atiee- 
• tions, IS an essential recpddte in the expasMm of 'the Strip. 


the lips, but never enter into the Jeelings of the inspired 
penmen. 

It forms no solid objection to our view of the subject, 
that many commentators neglect this point of exposition, 
and pass it over in silence. This consideration is abun- 
dantly overruled, by opposing to it the high authorities that 
have advocated the study of the affections. Luther, for 
example, says, “ Whoever adopts it, will, I am satisfied, 
learn more himself, than he can gather from all commen- 
taries united.” “An expositor should, as it were, invest 
himself with the author’s mind, in order that he may in- 
terpret him as another .self.” It might be added, that 
tliose pcr.sons are usually but indifferent examiners of the 
Scriptures, who, in searching into their meaning, depend, 
partially, or entirely, on authority. It cvidence.s, as Ber- 
nard has ob.served, that they do not read the Word in the 
Spirit, under whose influence it was written. 

Besides, a consequence deduced from the ignorance or 
negligence of commentators, can avail nothing against the 
d(K*trine. It is, indeed, to be lamented, that very few are 
solicitous to ascertain the spiritual meaning of the sacred 
writings j but are anxious rather to be diffuse on critical , 
emtrovertedy and difficult point.s, where there is a wider field 
for the range of natural intellect. This inattention to the 
affections is a main reason, why some commentaries are 
so meagre and unsatisfactory to spiritual readers, who, with 
a view to pcr.sonal edification, search after the mind of the 
Spirit, and the revelation of the divine image. A com- 
ment, written without adverting to the affections, is so only 
in name and form. — Buckminster^ s SermmiSj vi)l. i. Ser. 15 ; 
Franck's Guide; Wilberforce's View. cap. McLaurirCs 
Essays ; Edwards on the Affections ; Watts'' s Use and Abuse 
of the Passions ; Pike and Hayward^ s Cases of Comdence ; 
Springes Essays on the Christian Character. 

AFFINITY. There are several degrees of affinity, 
wherein marriage was prohibited by the law of Moses : 
tlms the .son could not marry his motlier, nor his father’s 
wife. Lev. 17 : 7, The brother could not marry his 
sister, whether she were so Iw the father only, or only by 
the mother, and much less if she were his sister both by 
the same father and mother. The grandfather could not 
marry his granddaughter, either by his son or daughter. 
No one could marry the daughter of his father’s wife ; nor 
the sister of his father or mother ; nor the uncle, his niece j 
nor the aunt, her nephew j nor the nephew, the wife of his 
uncle by the father’s side. The fat^r-in-law could not 
marry his dau§:hler-in.law ; nor the brother, the wife of 
his brother, while living j nor even after the death of his 
brother, if he left children. If he left no children, the sur- 
viving brother was to raise up children to his deceased 
brother by marrying his widow. It was forbidden to marry 
the mother and the daughter at one time, or the daughter 
of the mother’s son, or the daughter of her daughter, or 
two sisters, together. Similar regulations are adopted in 
the laws of thi.s country. 
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It is trae the patriarchs, before the law, married their 
sisters, as Abraham married Sarah, who was his father*s 
daughter by another mother; and two sisters together, 
os Jacob married Rachel and Leah ; and their own sisters, 
both by father and mother, as Seth and Cain. But these 
cases are not to bo proposed as examples ; because in 
some they were authorized by necessity ; others, by cus- 
tom ; and the law as yet was not in being. If some other 
examples maybe found, either before or since the law, the 
Scripture expressly disapproves of them ; as Reuben^s in- 
cest with Bilhah, his father’s concubine ; and the action 
of Amnon with his sister Tamar ; and that of Herod An- 
tipas, who married Herodias, his sister-in-law, his brother 
Philip’s wife, while her husband was yet living ; and that 
which St. Paul reproves and punishes among the Corinthi- 
ans. 1 Cor. 5 ; 1. 

AFFLICTION ; that which causes a sensation of pain. 
Calamity or distress of any kind. The afflictions of the 
saints are represented in the Scriptures, as appointed^ 1 
Thess. 3 : 3. Job 5 : 0, 7. numerous, P.s. 34: 19. tran- 
sient, 2 Cor, 4 : 17. Heb. 10 : 37. and when sanctified, 
beneficial, 1 Pet. 1 : 6. Ps. 119: 67, 71. They wean from 
the world ; work submission ; produce humility ; excite to 
diligence ; stir up to prayer j and conform us to the divine 
image. To bear them with patience, we should consider 
our own unworthiness; the design of God in sending 
them ; the promises of supjjort under them ; and the real 
good they are productive of. The afflictions of a good 
man, says an elegant writer, never befel without a cause, 
nor are sent but upon a proper errand. These storms are 
never allowed to rise, but in order to dispel some noxious 
vapors, and restore salubrity to the moral atmosphere. 
Who that for the first lime beheld the earth in the midst 
of winter, bound up with frost, or drenched with floods of 
rain, or covered with snow, would have imagined that na- 
ture, in this dreary and torpid state, was working towards 
its own renovation in the spring ? Yet we by exportenee 
know that those vicissitudes of winter arc necessary for 
fertilizing the earth ; and that, under wintry rains and 
snows, lie concealed the seeds of those roses that arc to 
blossom in the spring ; of those fruits that are to ripen in 
the summer ; and of the corn and wine which are in har- 
vest to make glad the heart of man. It would be more 
agreeable to us to be always entertained with a fair and 
clear atmosphere, with cloudless skies, and perpetual sun- 
shine ; yet in such cUmales as we have most knowledge 
of, the earth, were it always to remain in such a state, 
would refuse to yield its fruits ; and, in the midst of our 
imagined scenes of beauty, the starved inhabitants v'^ould 
perish for want of food. Let us, therefore, quietly submit 
to Providence. Let us conceive this life to be tlie winter 
of our existence. Now the rains must fall, and the winds 
must roar around us ; but, sheltering ourselves under him 
who is the covert from the tempest,” let us w^ait with pa- 
tience till the storms of life shall terminate in an everlOvSt- 
ing calm. — Blairh Ser. vol. v. ser, 5 ; Vincent, Case, a?id Ad- 
din ^on, on AfflicMon ; Willisonh Afflicted Man^s Companion, 

AFGHANS ; a people of Asia, inhabiting the province 
of Cabeel, (or Cabeelistan ;) and owe their introduction 
into this work to the opinion of sir William Jones, who 
considers them as a remnant of the ten tribes of Israel. 
In. recommending an inquiry into the history and litera- 
ture of this people, he says, we learn from Esdras that the 
ten tribes, after a wandering journey, came to a country 
called Arsareth, where we may suppose they settled. 
Now the best Persian historians affirm that the Afghans 
are descended from the Jews, and they have among them- 
selves traditions of the same import. It is even asserted that 
their families are distinguished by the names of Jewish 
tribes ; though since their conversion to Islamism they 
have studiously concealed their origin. The language 
they use has a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaic : and 
a considerable district under their dominion is ^led Ha- 
zareth, which might easily have been changed from Arsa- 
reth — WUUams^s Diet, of All Religions. 

AFRICA, (Libya ;) one of the four principal divisions 
of the globe, and the third in magnitude. 

Afnca is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
sea ; on the east by the Indian ocean, the Red sea, and 
part of Asia ; on the south by the Southern ocean ; and on 


the west by the North Atlantic. Its general fonn is trim* 
gular, tfie northern part being the base, and the southern 
extremity the vertex. Its length may be reckoned about 
seventy degrees of latitude, or four thousand nine hundred 
and ninety miles; and Us greatest breadth something more 
than four thousand and ninety miles. 

Africa was peopled principally by Ham, or his descen- 
dants ; hence it is called the land of Ham.” in several of 
the Psalms. Mizraim peopled Egypt, (Gen. 10 : 6, J3, 
14.) and the Pathrusim, the Naphiuhim, the Casluhim, 
and the Ludim, peopled other parts; but the situations 
they occupied are not now known distinctly. Neverthe- 
less, we may place Lehabim in Libya, and Phut between 
Nuinidia and Libya, along the Mediterranean .sea. It is 
thought that many of the Canaanites, w'hen expelled by 
Joshua, retired into Africa, and the Mahometans believe 
that the Amalekites, who dwelt in ancient times in the 
neighborhood of Mecca, wTre forced from thence by the 
kings descended from Zioram. — See Canaanites. 

The Gospel is thought to have been earned to Africa by 
tlie eunuch of Candace, whom Philip baptized ; and pro- 
bably also by some oftho.se who, from different parts of it, 
attended the feast of |)enteco.st. Acts 2 : 10. In after- 
times very floun.shing churches w'cre situated on various 
points of the Mediterranean shore of Africa; but, at pre- 
sent, Mahometan isur or idolatry involves almost the 
whole continent, as has been the ca.se ever since its con- 
quest by the Saracens. Sec Missionary department of this 
work. — Cahnet. 

AGABUS ; a prophet of the primitive church, and one of 
the seventy disciples of our Savior. Acts 11 : 28. Acts 21: 
10. The Greeks say that he suffered martyrdom at Anlifxdi. 

A GAG. This seems to have been a common name of 
the princes of Amalek, one of whom wms very powerful as 
early as the time of Moses. Num. 24 : 7. On account of 
'he cruellies exercis(?d by this king and his army against 
the Israelites, as they returned from Egypt, a bloody and 
Jong contested battle took place botAveen Joshua and the 
Amalekites, in which the former W'as victorious. Exod. 
17 : 8 — 13. At the same time, God protested with •’ti oath 
to destroy Amalek. Verses 14 — 10. Dent. 25: 17— 19. 
A. M. 2513. About four hundred years after this, the Lord 
remembered the cruel treatment of his people, and his own 
oath ; and he commanded Saul, by the mouth of Samuel, 
to destroy the Amalekites. Saul mustered his army, and 
found it two hundred thousand strong. 1 Sam. 15 : 1, Acc. 
Having entered into their country, he cut in pieces all he 
could meet with from Havilah to Shur. Agag their king, 
and the best of their cattle, were however spared, an act 
of (li.sobe{lience on the part of Saul, probably dictated by 
covetousness. But Agag did not long enjoy this reprieve ; 
for Samuel no sooner heard that he was alive, than he 
sent for him ; and, noiwithstjinding his insinuating ad- 
dress, and the vain hopes with which he flattered himself 
that the bitterness of death was past, he caused him to be 
hewed to pieces in Gilgal before the Lord, saying, “ As, (m 
the same identical ymle as,) thy sword hath made women 
childless, so shall thy mother be childless among women.” 
This savage chieftain had hew’^ed many prisoners to death ; 
and, therefore, by command of the Judge of the w hole 
earth, he was visited with the same punishment w'hii h he 
had inllicled upon others. — Calmet. 

AGAVJE, or the feast of Love ; from the Greek word 
flg/zjpe, love, was a religious festival practised among the first 
Christians, with a view of cultivating mutual aflbetion and 
friendly intercourse among each other. It was early intro- 
duced into the church, and, as some think, is referred to in 
Acts 2: 46. Jude, verse 12. 2 Pet, 2: 13. It consisted of an 
entertainment prepared by the richer members, to w^hich 
the poor were invited, and was commonly held in ihe 
place of worship when the worship of the Lord’s day w'a-. 
over. There they testified their love by mutual acts of 
kindness, by partaking of the same fare, and by liberally 
supplying the necessities of their indigent brethren. Twin 
wdiat Pliny in his epistle to the emperor Trajan says, ciai- 
ceming the meetings of the Christians in his day, it w'ould 
appear that the feast of charity was generally attended to 
in the evening of the Lord’s day, at least in those churcnes 
that were in Bithynia, the seat of his jurisdiction. l neir 
practice is,” says he, ^^to meet before day and sing a 
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hymn to Christ, and to bind themselves by a solemn oath, 
or sacrament, to do no wicketlness : these things performed, 
they separate and meet again to partake of a common and 
innocent meal.” But tlie most particular account that we 
have of these Ag<wa, is that given us by Tertullian, in his 
Apology for the Christians, chap. 39 : We Christians,” 
says he, “ look upon ourselves as one body, actuated, as 
it were, by one soul ; and being thus incorporated by love, 
we can never dispute what we are to bestow iijxm our own 
members. And is it any great \yonder that such charita- 
ble brethren as enjoy all things in common, should have 
such frequent love-feasts? It is for this you traduce us, 
and refl<!Cl upon our little frugal suppers, not only as infa- 
mously wicked, but as exccredingly scandalous. The na- 
ture of this supper you may understand by its name, for it 
is the Greek word for love. We Christians think we can 
never be too expensive, because we consider all to be gain 
that is laid out in doing good'.' AVhen therefore we are at 
tlu! charge of an entertainment, it is to refresh the bowels 
of the needy. We feed the hungry, because we know 
God lakes a jiecuUar delight in seeing us do it. If there- 
fore we feast only with such excellent and noble designs, 

I leave you from thence to guess at the rest of our disci- 
pline in matters of pure religion. Nothing earthly, noth- 
ing impure, has any admittance here. Our souls ascend 
in prayer to God before we sit down to meat. Wc eat 
only what suffices nature, and drink no more than is 
.strictly becoming cliaste and regular persons. We sup 
like servants w'ho know that wc may awake in the night 
to the service of our Master ; and we discourse as those 
who recollect that God hears them. Wiien supper is 
ended, every one is invited forth to sing praises to God, 
and by this you may judge of the measure of drinking at a 
Christian feast. As we begin, .so we eonclude all with 
prayer, and depart with the same degree of temperance 
aiifl modesty with which w^e came j as men who have not 
so properly been drinking as imbibing religion.” 

Christians, in the present day, are much divided in their 
judgment regarding the Agapcc ; and different parties ap- 
pear to have run into different extremes upon the subject. 
By some they are exalted to the rank of aposlolic institu- 
tions, and classed with those ordinances of divine worshij), 
winch were delivered by the apostles of Christ to be .stated- 
ly observed by the churches on every Lord’s day. But it 
is not easy to make out this point without taking undue 
liberties with the word of God. 

Bin if tho.se err, ou thfj one liand, who identify the 
primitive Agapa, with the stated ordinances of public w'or- 
ship, It is scarcely less censurable to discard them wholly^, 
as IS too much the case with multitudes of Christians in 
the present day, and to consider them as matters alto- 
gether undeserving of their regard. It is demonstrable 
from the passage.s already adduced from the WTitiiigs of 
Pliny and Tertullian, that they were observed at a very 
early period of the Christian church, and that they wx*rc 
couliiuied so long as the Christian profession was preserv- 
ed in its original purity. But when, through the general 
(‘orruption of morals, and the luvvailing laxity of disci- 
pline, the abuse of these feast.s became notorious j and 
even the heathens took occasion from them to tax the 
Christians with impurity, they were laid aside j and in the 
year 397, the council of Carthagiuirdained that they should 
not he held in churches except in cases of particular 
necessity. But since the abuse of a thing can never be 
fairly quoted as an argument against the thing itself, it 
* merits the consideration of Christians of the present day, 
whether the revival of this ancient practice might not pos- 
sibly be rendered, under proper regulations, productive of 
beneficial results, and made subservient to a restoration of 
that fervent love of the brethren,” wffiich so eminently 
distinguished the first churches of the saints. 1 Thess, 1 : 
9. J Pet. 1 : 22. Jer. 6 ; lb. — Bdinh. Bncy. article 
Auapjb. Fteury^s Bedes. Hist. tom. 1 : 54. and Halhtfs 
HoUs on Scripture Texts ; Jones's Bib. Cyc. 

AGAPE, Chione, and Irene j three sisters who suffered 
martyrdom in the beginning of the fourth century, at 
Thessaloniea. It was during the persecution imder Bio- 
clesia|i> A. P. 304, that these heroic Christian females sub- 
mitted to be buried alive, rather than give up the Scrip- 
tures and sacrifice to idols in violation of their love to 0*4 


and Christ, “ who commanded us,” said they, to love 
him to the la.st.” — Fox. 

AGAPET-iE ; a name given to certain virgins and 
wudows, who in the ancient church associated themselves 
with and attended on ecclesiastics out of a motive of piety 
and charity. — See Deaconesses. 

AGAPETUS ; a Christian youth of Preeneste, in Italy, 
who, in the persecution under Severus, in the third century, 
though but fifteen years of age, suffered the most excru- 
ciating torments for his decided adherence to Christianity. 
He was first severely scourged ; then hung up by the feet ; 
then scalded with boiling water ; afterwards worried by 
wild beasts ; and at last beheaded. The officer who di- 
rected his execution, while it was performing, fell suddenly 
from his judicial seat, crying out that his bowels burnt 
him, and expired ; “ feeling miraculously in this world,” 
says Fox, a foretaste of the punishment due to .such cru- 
elty ; while the youthful martyr patiently suffered in hope 
of a glorious resurrection.” 

AGARENIANS, or Ha.oarenians ; a name applied by 
Stockman and others to some persons, who, in the seventh 
century, apostatized from Christianity to Mahometanism, 
the religion of the Arabians, who are descended from Is- 
mael, the son of Agar. — BeWs Wanderings., p. 105. 

AGATE, (sheho;) Exod. 28: 19. 29: 12. In the Sep- 
tuagint and Vulgate, achates. A precious stone, semi-pel- 
lucid. Its variegations are sometimes most beautifully 
disposed, representing plants, trees, rivers, clouds, &c. 
Its Hebrew name is, perhaps, derived from the country 
whence the .lew^s imported it ; for tlie merchants of Sheba 
brought to the market of Tyre all kinds of precious stones. 
Ezek. 27: 22. The agate was the second stone in the third row 
of the pectoral of the high priest. Exod. 28: 19. and 39: 12. 

AGATHA ; a distinguished Christian martyr of the third 
century. She was a Sicilian lady, of surpassing beauty, 
accompli.shments, and piety. Quintian, the pagan gover- 
nor of Sicily, captivated with her charms, and incensed 
by her rejection of his illicit overtures, wreaked upon this 
innocent and accomplished w'oman a revenge, at the bare 
recital of which humanity shudders. By his order, she 
was first scourged with rods ; then burnt wdth red-hot 
irons, and cruelly torn with sharp hooks ; after which she 
was laid upon a bed of live coals mingled with glass. 
After enduring inconceivable agonies with a sweet forti- 
tuile, derived from her holy fiiith, the lovely victim was 
removed to her prison, and there expired, February 5, 
A. D. 251 ; her released spirit doubtless triumphantly 
mingling with the great multitude before the throne, who 
came out of great tribulation ; having washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Rev. 
7: 9-~17.— Foa:. 

AGATHO ; a Christian of Greece, who, in company 
with three Christian females, Cassia, Philippa, and Eu- 
tychia, sufiered martyrdom in the fourth century, under 
Hiocle.sian . — Fox. 

AGATHIJS, (Vktiusj) a yoimg man of Lyons, in 
France, who, during the persecution under Antoninus 
Pius, having one day Iwldly pleaded the Christian cause, 
was asked if he was a Christian? The confession of 
Chri.st at such a time wa.s costly. Matt. 10: 28 — 39. Having 
answered in the affirmative, he was condemned to death, 
and received the crown of martyrdom accordingly . Many, 
animated by this young man’s intrepidity, boldly owned 
their faith, and suffered in like manner for their attach- 
ment to the Savior. — Fox. 

AGE } duration. It sometimes signifies an ii^efinite 
period ; at others it is used for, 1. a generation of the hu- 
man race, or thirty years ; 2. as the Latin sceculum^ a hun- 
dred years; 3. maturity of life, John 9: 21. ; 4. the latter 
end of life^ Job 11: 17 See Chronology. 

The whole duration of the life of man is divided into 
four ages, viz. 1. Infancy ; extending from the first to the 
fourteenth year. 2. Youth, adolescence, or the age of 
puberty j commencing at fourteen, and terminating at 
about twenty.five. 3. Manhood, or the virile age ; con- 
cluding at fifty : and the last ending at the close of life. 
Some, however, divide the first pjcriod into infancy and 
childhood ; and the last likewise into two stages, calling 
lhat which succeeds the age of seventy-five, decrepit old 
age. — Watsm, 
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AGENDA ; among divines *and pliilosophcrs, signifies 
the duties which a man lies under an obligation to per- 
form 5 thus we meet with the agenda of a Christian, or the 
duties he ought to perform, in oppe^ition to the credmda^ 
or the things he is to believe. It is also applied to the 
service or otfice of the church, and to church books com- 
piled by public authority, prescribing the order to be ob- 
served ; and amounts to the same as ritual, formulary, 
directory, missal, dec. — Buck. 

AGENT; that which acts; opposed in philosophy to 
pattenty or that which is acted upon. 

AGENTS, (moeal;)— S ee Moral Aoency. 

AGNUS DEI, (the Lainh of God ;) a ifiime impiously 
applied to certain consecrated cakes of white wax, en- 
stamped with the figure of a lamb bearing a flag, which 
are borne *n the processions of the church of Rome, or 
worn about the neck as amulets, and supposed to possess 
great virtues ; they are at least very profitable to the 
clergy, and form a considerable source of inccmie. This 
custom appears to have been borrowed iVom the heathen' 
in the seventh or eighth century, and distinguished the nu- 
merous converts made by the sign of the cross in bap- 
tism. — Claude's Defence of the Bf form, alum ; Bobiuson's 
Dictionary. 

AGONISTICI, (combatmis ;) a name given to^certam 
Donatist preachers, who used to attend the ])ublic mar- 
kets, fairs, &c. to promulgate their prim iples ; or rather, 
probably, the general prinejples of pure Christianity. (See 
Donatists.) They were a kind of itinerant polemics, or mis- 
sionaries ; and are sometimes called circiiitores, circelliones, 
dec. ; and, at R^ne, Aloutenses, probably from their preach- 
ing on the hills in the open air. — Encydo])edm Biilamilca, 

AGONY, (agonia.) This term , expressive of the strong- 
est internal conflict of emotions, is used by the evangelist 
Luke to describe our Lord’s sufl’erings in the garden of 
Gethseraane. Grabbe, with Uis usual accuracy and jirc- 
cision, defines this word a severe stniggle with ]>ain and 
sufl’ering. Angvkh^" he says, “ arises from the reflection 
on evil that is past ; agony springs from witnessing that 
which is immediate, or before the eye. Anguish and 
agony are species of di^tress of the severer kiml, wliieh 
spring altogether from the maturity of reflection, and the 
full consciousness of evil. Anguish is pain arising from 
severe pressure ; agony the pain arising from an intense 
struggle.” The shade of difTerence is illustrated thus : 
“ Parents suffer the deepest anguish^ when a child itisap- 
points their dearest hopes, by running a career of vice, 
and finishing its wicked course by an untimely and some- 
times ignominious end; but not unfrequently they are 
doomed to sufler the agony of seeing a child encircled in 
flames from which he cannot be snatched, or sinking into 
a watery grave, from which he cannot be rescuetl.” 

Let the reader pause and reflect. What was the ago- 
nizing spectacle before the Savior’s eye in Gethsemane ? 
What was that agonizing spectacle, at the sight of which, 
as it opened upon his view, he began to be sore amazed 
and very heavy, and said, ‘ My soul is exceeiling sorrow- 
ful, even unto death?’ ” What was that sight of horror, 
whose appalling impression roused every facnliy and feel- 
ing in prayer, ‘^with strong crying and tears;’* wrung 
every fibre of his frame with agony, and bathed his whole 
body in a bloody sweat ? Was it merely a death of mar- 
tyrdom ? It were little less than blasphemy to aflTirm it. 
No : we are told what it w'as, in those afli'cciing words of 
the apostle, (1 Cor. 15; 3.) “ Christ died for our sins.'^ 

AGONYCLITAS, (not bending the knee;) a sect of 
Christians in the seventh century, w^ho prayed always 
standing, as thinking it unlawful to kneel. 

AGRICULTURE . W hen God placed Adam in paradise, 
he instructed him ** to dress and keep it to work and 
labor the ground, let in the influencej? of heaven, prune 
the trees, cherish the plants, preserve the fruits from the 
beasts of the field, and the fowls of heaven, which had 
access to the garden ; and to keep all his abode, and the 
domain around it, in good order. This was the first 
employment of man, which, by the wise and benevolent 
arrangements of his Maker, was to cheer and accelerate 
the hours of innocence and peace. ARer his expulsion 
from the garden on account of his transgressions, the 
command which he had received at his formation, to cul- 


tivate the ground, was renewed; and the curse under 
which it wms laid, rendered his exeriions more necessary 
than before. This may be one reason that Adam initiated 
his eldest son in the art of cultivating the soil, which now 
refused to produce the necessaries of life in sufficient 
abundance and i>erfection, without the skill and industry 
of roan ; while he devoted Abel, his younger son, to the 
easier and more simple occupation of a shepherd. 

In the first ages of the w'orld, men were chiefly em- 
ployed in digging and throwing up the earth, by means 
of rude and inconvenient implements ; but Noah made 
important advances in the art of husbandry, and found 
ont fitter instruments of cultivation than were known be- 
fore his time. This patriarch, the second father of our 
family, is called a man of the ground — in our translation, 
a hasbandman, because of his improvement in agriculture, 
and his inventions for subduing and fertilizing the soil. 
In conscipicncc of the divine malediction, useless or ob- 
noxiems plants gained the ascendancy, and obstructed the 
growth of esculent vegetables. These obstructions were 
to be removed, which required great pains and labor; and 
the slcrilily of the ground was to be corrected, and its 
prodnelive energy excited and improved, by the operations 
of the plough. 

The buiface of the ground was probably divided into 
fields, and rei’urred to individual proprietors long before 
the flood. Ily that dreadful catastrophe, the ivhole earth 
rcveited to its nalural, undivided, unappropriated state ; 
but how Jong it continued in conmion \vc have no means 
of a.scerraining. In the days of Abraham, who lived at 
no great distance of time Irom the flood, the lands of Ca- 
Jianii had l)ecome in some degree the exclusive property 
of the nation by whmn they were occupied ; and been 
even subdivided into small fiekis, and claimed as the legal 
inheritance of private individuals, except the pa.stures 
wluch appear to have remained in common through many 
precunlmg ages. The patriarch Ixwght a field from Ephron 
the Ilitlitc, for a possession of a burying-place ; and the 
Iransaclkm shotvs, that the property was perfectly well- 
defiiicd; that Ephron had the same absolute right to it, 
as any landed proprietor of our times has to his estate. 
And upon the pnrchase-inoney being paid, the sacred his- 
torian says, The field of Ephron, which M\as in Machpe- 
lah, which was before Mamre, the field and the cave which 
was therein ; and all the trees that were in the field, that 
were in all the borders round about, were made sure unto 
Abraham for a possession, in the presence of the children 
of Ileth, before all that went in at the gate of his city.” 
The mimae division of landed property in Egypt, is at- 
tested by the same infallible authority ; for, under the ad- 
ministration of Josepli, the people of that country were 
compidlcd by the famine to sell “ every man his field ;** 
and “ Joseph bought all the land of Eg)"pt for Pharaoh.” 
When the sons of Israel had conquererl the land of pro- 
mi.se, it was, by the divine command, snirveyed and divided 
by lot, first among the twelve tribes ; and then the portion 
of each tribe was laid out in separate inheritances, accord- 
ing to the number of the families composing the tribe ; 
and thus every man in the nation had his field, which he 
was directed to cultivate for the support of himself and 
his family. To prevent mistake and litigation, these fields 
were marked off by stones set up on the limits, which 
could not be removed without incurring the wrath of 
heaven. The divine command in relation to this matter, 
nins in these terms ; “ Thon shalt not remove thjr neigh- 
bor’s landmark, which they of old time have set in thine 
inheritance, which thou shall inherit in the law which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee to possess.” In Persia, land- 
marks are sltll used : in the journey from Arzroum to 
Amasia, Morier found the lioundaries of each man’s pos- 
sessions, here and there, marked by large stones. Land- 
marks were used in Greece long liefore the age of Homer; 
for when Minerva fought with Mars, she seized, with her 
powerful hand, a piece of rock, lying in the plain, black, 
rugged and large, which ancient men had placed to mark 
the boundary of the field. 

Their inheritances were again divided into part^ which 
the Hebrews distinguished by measure into acres. The dis- 
tribution of a field into acres, is ascertained by a passage 
in the first book of Samuel, which is couched in these 
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terms : And that first slaughter which Jonathan and his 
armor-bearer made, was almt twenty men, within as it 
were a half acre of land, which a yoke of oxen might 
plou^/' 

The land of promise was distinguished by extraordinary 
fruitfulness : Jehovah was pleased, in a special manner, 
to bless the springing of the earth, and to crown the year 
with his g^ness j yet this peculiar favor did not super- 
sede the vi^lance and activity of the husbandnjan. The 
prophet Isaiah intimates, that his countrymen began their 
operations in the field % erecting fences, and gathering 
out the stones, and clearing away other incumbrances: 

My well-beloved has a vineyard in a very fruitful hill ; 
and he fenced it and gathered out the stones thereof.’’ 
Thoms or other useless plants were either dug up by the 
roots, or consumed by fire. For thus saith the Lord, to 
the men of Judah and Jerusalem, break up your fallow- 
ground, and sow not among thorns.” Rich as the soil of 
Palestine certainly is, it refused at no time the aid of 
manure, which travellers and historians tell u.s is the case 
in some countries. This fact we discover in several parts 
of Scripture, hut particularly in the parable of the barren 
fig-tree : “ Let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about 
it, and dung it ; and if it bear fruit, well ; and if not, then 
shall we cut it down.” Thus we find the Jewish farmer, 
however highly favored, was obliged to follow the rule 
which Virgil prescribed to his countrymen, to saturate the 
parched soil with rich dung, and scatter sordid ashes upon 
the exhausted lands. Geor. Ub. 1, 1. 79. Not satisfied 
with cultivating the rich plains and fertile valleys of his 
native land, he reduced the barren rocks and rugged moun- 
tains under hus dominion, and compelled them to minister 
to his necessities. For this purpose he covered them with 
eaith, or, where this was impracticable, he constructed 
walls of loose stones in parallel rows along their side.s, to 
support the mould, and prevent it from being washed down 
by the rams. On these circular plots of excellent soil, 
which gradually rose one above another, from the base to 
the very summits of the mountains, he raised abundant 
oops of corn and other excellent vegetables; or where’ 
the docUyity WM too rocky, he planted the vine and the 
ohve, which delight in such situations, and which rewarded 
ms toil with^the most picturesque scenery, and the richest 
products. Thus the places where only the wild goat wan- 
dered and the eagle screamed, which appeared to be 
doomed to perpetual nakedness and sterility, were con- 
yert^ by the Ixild and persevering industry of the Syrian 
husbandman into cornfields and gardens, vineyards and 
olive plantations, the manife.st traces of which, in all the 
mountam-s of Palestine, remain to this day. The inhabi- 
tants of that goal land,” literally sung from the top of 
the rock, when it flowed with the blood of the grape, and 
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and to cast Peter into prison with the same design ; and, 
but for a miraculous interposition, which, how'ever, pro- 
duced no effect upon the mmd of the tyrant, his hands 
would have been imbrued in the blood of two apostles, the 
memory whereof is preserved in Scripture. At Csesarea, 
he had games performed in honor of Claudius. Here 
the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon waited on him to sue 
for peace. A^ippa being come early in the morning into 
the theatre, with a design to give them audience, seated 
himself on 'his throne, dressed in a robe of silver tissue, 
worked in the most admirable manner. The rising sun 
darted hi.s golden bhams thereon, and gave U such a lustre 
as dazxled the %yes of the spectators ; and when the king 
tegan his speech to the Tyrians and Sidonians, the para- 
sites around him began to say, it was the voice of a god, 
and not of a man.” Instead of rejecting these impious 
flatteries, Agrippa received them with an air of compla- 
cency ; and the angel of the Lord smote him, because he 
did not give God the glory. Being, therefore, carried home 
to his palaec, he died, at the end of five days, racked with 
tormenting pains in his bowels, and devoured with worms. 
Such was the death of Herod Agrippa, A. D. 44, after a 
reign of seven years. He left a .son of the same name, 
and three daughters — Bernice, who wa.s married to her 
uncle Herod, her father’s brotlier ; Mariamne, betrothed 
to Julius Archelaus j and Drusilla, promised to Epiphanius, 
the .son of Archelaus, the son of Comagena. — Watson. 

AGRIPPA ; son of the former Agrippa, was at Rome 
with the emperor Claiulins when his lather died. The 
emperor, we are told by Josephus, was inclined to give 
him all the dominions that had been posse.sse(l by his 
father, but was dissuaded from it, Agrippa being only 
seventeen years of age ; and he kept him therefore at his 
court four years. 

Three years after this, Herod, king of Chalcis, and uncle 
to young Agrippa, dying, the emperor gave his dominions 
to this prince, who, notwithstanding, did not go into Judea 
till four years after, A. D. 53 ; when, Claudius taking from 
him the kingdom of Chalcis, gave him the provinces of 
Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Batansea, Paneas, and Abilene, 
which formerly had been in the po.sses.sion of Lysanias. 
Alter the death of Claudius, his successor, Nero, who had 
a great afiection for Agrippa, to hi.s other dominions added 
Julias in Peraia, and that part of Galilee to which Ta- 
nchma and Tibenas belonged. Festus, governor of Judea, 
coming to hks government, A. D. 60, king Agrippa and 
Beraice, his sister, went as far asCmsarea to salute him • 
and us they continued there for some time, Festus talked 
with the king concerning the afifair of St. Paul, who had 
been seized in the temple about two years before, and 
within a few days previous to his visit had appealed to 
the emperor. Agrippa wishing to hear Paul, that apostle 
ticiiv^a that noble address in his presence which is re- 
corded, Acts 26, and which drew from the astonished 
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monarch that memorable exclamation, « Almost thou ner- 
suadest me to be a Christian,” ^ 


After the destruction of Jerusalem, in which he took 
part with the Romans, Agrippa retired with Bernice to 
Rome, where he died A. D, 90, aged seventy years. The 
habitual incc.st rests as a deep shade upon his 
clwjacter ; which, if it be well grounded, may show, among 
other reasons, why he was not “altogether” persuaded to 
be“aChnstian.”-~irar5cw; Calmet. 

. ague ; a periodical disease of the fever kind, consist, 
mg of a cold shivering fit, succeeded by a hot one. It is 
^e^ioned by want of perspiration, and is said to be most 
r M season. A burning ague is one of 

^ terrible kind. Lev. 26: 16. 
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rmdatmi. What should hinder us from supposing that he sent agents into the Caspian mountains, to invite such 
though we are unable to give any particular account of Jews as were willing to join him. Ezra 8: 16. The histo- 
Agur, and his father Jakeh ; of Ithiel and tJcal j they ry of Izates, king of the Adiabcnians, and of his mother 
were, nevertheless, persons well known in theinday and Helena, who became converts to Judaism some years after 
generation ; that Agur was a prophet or seer, who was in- the death of Jesus Christ, suffioiently proves that there 
spired to deliver certain parables or important sayings for were many Jews still settled in that country. — Watsmi, 
the use of the chimch of God, — that he addressed them to AHAZ ; succeeded his father Jotham, as king of Israel, 
two of his particular friends or perhaps pupils, and that at the age of twenty years, reigned till the year before 
their importance ^induced the Hebrews to attach them, by Christ, 726, and addicted himself to the practice of idola- 
way of appendix, to the Proverbs of Solomon? Prov. 30. try. After the customs of the heathen, he made his chil- 
AGYNIANS, or Aoiniani ; a small sect about the end dren to mss through fire ; he shut np the temjde, and 
of the seventh century. They condeitmecl the use of cer- destroyed its vessels. He became tributai^ to Tiglath- 
tain meats, and marriage^ whence their name. jiileser, whose assistance he supplicated against the kings 

AHAB ; the scai and successor of Orari. He liegan his of SjTia and Israel. Such was his impiety, that he was 
reign over Israel, A. M. 3086, and reigned twenty-two not allowed burial in the sepulchres of the kings of Israel, 
years. In impiety he far exceeded all the kings of Israel. 2 Kings 16: 2 Chron. 28. — Watsm. 

He married Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of AHAZIAH ; the son of Ahab, king of Israel. Ahaziah 
Zidon, who introduced the whole abominations and idols reigned two years, partly alone, and partly with his father 
of her country, Baal and Ashtaroih. 1 Kings 17, &(*. Ahab, who appointed him his associate in the Idngdom a 
2. Ahau the son of Kolaiah, and Zedekiah the son of year before lus death. Ahaziah imitated his father’s im- 
Maa.seiah, were two false prophets, who, about A. M. pieties. 1 Kings 22: 52, &c. 2 Kings 1: 1 — 17. — Watson. 
3406, seduced the Jewish captives at Babylon with hopes 2. Ahaziah ; king of Judah, the son of Jehoram and 
of a speedy deliverance, and stirred them up against Jere- Atbaliah. He succeeded his father in the kingdom of 
miah. The Lord threatened them with a public and Judah, A. M. 3119 ; being in the twenty-second year of 
ignominious death, before such as they had deceived j and his age. 2 Kings 8: 26, dec. ; and he reigned one year only 
that their names should become a curse j men wishing in Jeru.salcm. He walked in the ways \)f Ahab’s house, 
that their foes might be made like Ahab and Zedekiah, to which he was related, his mother being of that family, 
whom Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon roasted in the 2 Kings 9. — Watson. 

fire. Jer. 29 : 21, 22. — Watson. AHIJAH ; the prophet of the Lord, who dwelt in Shi- 

AHASUERUS ,* was the king of Persia, who advanced loh. He is thought to be the person who spcike twice to 
Esther to be queen, and at her request delivered the Jews Solomon from God, once while he was building the tem- 
from the destruction plotted for them by Haman. Arch- pie. 1 Kings 6: 11. at which time he promised him the 
bishop Usher is of opinion that this Ahasuerus was Darius divine protection: and again, 1 Kings 11: 11. after his 
Hystaspes ; and that Atossa was the Vashti, and Artys- falling into his irregularities, vdth great Ihrcatenings and 
Iona the Esther, of the Scriptures. But, according to reproaches. Ahijah was'fme of those who wrote the his- 
Herodotus, the latter was the daughter of Gyms, and tory or annals of this prince, 2 Chron. 9: 29. The same 
therefore could not be Esther ; and the former had four prophet declared to Jeroboam, that be would usurp the 
sons by Darius, besides daughters, bom to him after he kingdom, 1 Kings 9: 29, dec., and, about the end of Jero- 
was kin^ j and therefore she could not be the queen boam’s reign, he also predicted the death of Abijah, the 
Vashti, divorced from her husband in the third year of his only pious son of that prince, as is recorded 1 Kings 14; 
reign, nor he the Ahaperus who divorced her. Besides, 2, &c. Ahijah, in all probability, did not long survive the 
Atossa retained her influence over Darius to his death, delivery of this last prophecy ; but we are not informed 
and obtained the succession of the crovm for his son, of the time and manner of his death. — Watson. 

Xerxes; whereas Vashti was removed from the presence AHIMAAZ ; the son of Zadok, the high priest. Ahi- 
of Ahasucrus by an irrevocable decree. Esther I: 19. maaz succeeded bis father under the reign of Solomon. 
Joseph Scaliger maintains that Xerxes was the Ahasuc- He peril »rmed a very important piece of service for David 
rus, and Haraestris his queen, the Esther, of Scripture, during the war with Absalom. He was succeeded in the 
The opinion is founded on the similitude of names, but priesthood by his son Azarioh. — Jones. 
contradicted by the dissimilitude of the characters of AHITHOPHEL ; a celebrated character in Scripture. 
Hamestris and Esther. Besides, Herodotus says, that He was at one time David’s most intimate friend and 
Xerxes had a son by Hamestri.s that was marriageable in counsellor ; but afterwards became bis most inveterate 
the seventh year of his reign ; and therefore she could not enemy : for, after Absalom had succeeded iu exciting a 
be Esther. The Ahasucrus of Scripture, acconling to Dr. general disaffection to his father’s government, Ahithophel 
Prideaux, was Arlaxerxes Longimauus. Josephus pi>si- instantly joined him, and became the most active of all 
lively says that this was the person. The Septuagint, the coii.spinitors. David was more alarmed by the de- 
through the whole book of Esther, uses Arlaxerxes for the fection of this experienced politician, than by all the 
Hebrew Ahasucrus wherever the appellation occurs ; and thou.sands who crowded round the standard of rebellion ; 
the apocrj’plial additions to that book every where call the and he earnestly prayed, that the Lord might turn his 
husband of Esther Arlaxerxes ; and he could be no other counsel into foolishness. It was not without reason that 
than Arlaxerxes Longimanus. The extraordinary favor David was thus alarmed ; for we find Ahithophel instantly 
y shown to the Jews by this king, first in sending Ezra, and recommending the most promjit and effectual measures to 
afterwards Nehemiah, to relieve this people, and restore destroy the power and authority of his former friend. — 
them to their ancient prosperity, alfords strong presumptive .fanes. 

evidence that they had near his person and high in his re- AHOLIBAH and AHOLAH ; are two fictitious names 
gard such an advocate as Esther. Ahasucrus is also a adopted by the prophet Ezekiel, to denote the two king- 
name given in Scripture, Ezra 4; 6. to Cambyses, the son doms of Judah and Samaria. They are represented as 
of Cyrus; and to Astyages, king of the Modes. Dan. two sisters of Egyptian extraction, Aholah being put for 
9; 1. Samaria, and Aholiboh for Jemsalem, the first importing 

AHAVA ; the name of a river of Babylonia, or rather a tent, and the second wy tent is in her. As both those 
of Assyria, where Ezra assembled those .captives whom kingdoms prostituted themselves to the Egyptians and 
he afterwards brought into Judea. Ezra 8; lo. The river Assyrians, by imitatipg their idolatrous practices, the 
Ahava is thought to be that which ran alon^. the Adabene, Lord abandoned them lo those very people for whom they 
where a river Diava, or Adiava, is mentioned, and on had shown so passionate and so impure an affection, 
which Ptolemy places the city Abane or Aavane. This is They were by them carried into captivity, and subjwted 
protoably the country called Ava, whence t^e kings of to the severest servitude. Ezekiel 33; 4. — Calmefs Jhet. 
Assyria translated the people called Avites into Palestine, AI ; called by the LXX. Agai, by Josephus -Aina^ 

and where they setfted some of the captive Israelites, by others Ajah, a town of Palestine, situate west of Betnei, 

2 Kings 17; 24. 18; 34. 19; 13. 17; 31. Ezra, intending to and at a small distance north-west of Jericho. 

collect as many Israelites as he could, who might return thousand jnen, first seat by Joshua to reduce mis ci y, 

to Judea, halted iu the country of Ava, or Aahava, whence were repulsed, on account of the sin of Aclian, wn n 
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Tiolated the anathema primonnced against Jericho, by ap- from the public exercise of his ministry in Ids native 
propriating a part of the spoil. After the expiation of this country. Very few auAons are more quoted than Ains- 
ofteiice, the whole army of Israel marched against Ai, worth, by the literati of all countries ; and not only at a 
with orders to treat that city as Jericho had been treated, considerable distance of time but by all sects and parties, 
with this difference, that the plunder was to be given to To them the celebrated Bisliop Hall paid much aUen- 
thc army. Joshua, having appointed an ambush of thirty tion. 

thousand men, marched against the city, and, hy a feigned Ainsworth was a man of profound learning, well versed 
retreat, drew out the king of A i with his troops j and in the Scriptures, and deeply read in the works of the 
upon a signal given by elevating his sliiehl f»n the top of Kabbins. He published several treatises, many of which 
a pike, the men in ambush entered the city and set fire to excited great interest ; particularly that entitled, “ A 
it. Thus the soldiers of Ai, placed between two divisions counter Poison against Bernard and Crashaw.^' Ainsworth 
ot' Joshua’s army, were all destroyed ; the king alone be- is much celebrated^Tor his “ Annotations on several Books 
ing preserved for a more ignominious death on a gibbet, of the Bible.” These were printed at various times and 
where he hung till sunset. The spoil of the place was in many sizes. In those on the five Books of Moses, 
a^rwards divided among the Tsmelitcs. The men ap- Psalms, and the Canticles, the Hebrew words are corn- 
pointed for ambush, are, in one place, said to be thirty pared with and explained by the ancient Greek and 
thousand, and in another five thousand. For reconciling Clialdee version.s, and other im*ords and monuments of 
this apparent contradiction, most, commentators liave gene- the Hebrew. 

rally sup}K)sed, that there were two bodies placed in am- Mr. Ainsworth’s death was sudden; and suspicion of 
buscade btHween Bethel and Ai, one of twenty-five thou- his having lieen poisoned was raised by his having found 
sand and the other of five thousand men ; the latter being a diamond, of great value, belonging to a Jew, and his 
probably a detachment from the thirty thousand first sent, refusing to return it to him till he had confessed with some 
and ordered to lie as near to the city as possible. Masius of the Kabbins on the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
allows only five thousand men lor the ambuscade, and relating to the Messiah, which was promised ; but the 
twenty-five thousand for the attack. Josh. 8.— IVatson. Jew not having sufilcieiit interest to obtain one, it is 


AlCHMALOTARCH ; signifies the prince of the captioi- 
ty^ or cJuef of the captives. The Jews pretend that this was 
the title of him who had the government of their people 
during the captivity of Babylon ; and they believe these 
princes or governors to have been constantly of the tribe 
of Judah, and family of David. But they give no .satisfac- 
tory proof of the real existence of these Aichmalotarchs. 
There was no prince of the captivity before the end of the 


thought he was the instrument of his death. Mr. Ains- 
worth was a great, a learned, nnd a pious man ; and his 
name W'iU,be justly handed down to posterity, as worthy 
not only of prai.se but imitation. In addition to the w^orks 
referred to in this life, he was the author of A Treatise on 
the Communion of Saints ‘‘ A Treatise on the Fellow'ship 
that the Faithful have with God, his angels, and one with 
another in this present life and “ An Anow against Ido- 


second century, from which period the office continued till latry.”— /wws’s Christimi Biography ; Neales History of the 
the eleventh centurv. The ormccs of the cantivitv resided Puritans ; Heylin^s History of the Preshylerimis ; WemV.cri 

piss, de Lib. Par. sect. 23. ,* Vogt. Catalogues, Historius Crit- 
tens Libronm Pariorum ; Light’s Treatise of lieligion and 
Learning } Calann/s Life of Baxter ; and Memoirs of Ains^ 
worth. 

AION AND ATONIOS. These important Greek words, 
in consequence of recent discussions, have become so far 
naturalized in our language as to claim notice here. In 
1826, Mr. Balfour of Charlestowm, (Mass.) in a w'ork en- 

... , ~ A ' i T .. . . ; titled, An Inquiry, dec.” endeavored to prove that these 

Aija on was forwards a Leviticta cily, and belonged to words in tl.e usage of Scripture do not denote wlimttd or 
Dan; w'ho did not, however, drive out the endless existence, but the reverse. Aim he regards as 


the eleventh century. The princes of the captivity resided Puritans ; Heylin’s History of the Preshylmms ; WentVeri 
at Babylon, where they were installed with great cere- . . 

mony, held courts of justice, &c., and were set over the 
eastern Jews, or lho.se settled in Babylon, Chaldea, Assyria, 
and Persia.— 

AIJALON, or Ajalon, the city of oaks ; a city ol' the Ca- 
naanites ; the valley adjoining to which is memorable in 
sacred history from the miracle of Jo.shua, in arre.stmg the 
course of the sun and moon, that the Israelites might have 
sufficient light to pursue their enemies. Joshua 10: 12, 13. 


mi- equivalent to age; and aionios, winch is the adjective 
fuiii .1 ci . 7“? twenty-second Fsalmis en- formed from aim, as equivalent to age-lasting, or lasting 

’ if translated m the margin for a considerable but temporary period. Two years aAer, 

•• worniu^ which this Psalm Mr. Goodwin, of Sandwich, (Mass.) in an article pubUsh- 

i/i! 7^“"^ of the resurrection The ftwi/ of ed in a periodical of high reputation, (the Christian Ex- 

rtr^Xr^mSirn/ a new theory; that «io« in scriptural 
fum!^ _Br«lt ^ ^ ^ ^ language can as well as intjlassical usage, bears no reference whatever 

AINSWORTH mr»«v H n .t „ , i.n. . j « ilttralion, but simply conveys the idea ofspiritu- 

formist divine of thi" slvtconth ^ P a tclebrated none m- «/</,. Hence he proposes to render oionuis by the term 
hTlShX time iLd .Sr centuries, spiritual; regarding it as equivalent to the Greek «««». 

Infee veL nw agree, however, in one TOint, 

a sMl of setting aside the significiUion of eternity from the 

hT4ng fidto tato S“d!LedU inTnrf^^ «f Andover, published an » Ex- 

was involved in their difficulties and froubies ■ ”Md"l*i f ’”i * in which 

length he was compeUed to quit liisZiive^n.l nnd .f.- ^ feUle the true sense of these terms on the 

into Holland. In ranjunctiSi with JoCi^he principles of strict philological interpretation. This Essay, , 

church at Amsteidam ; and piibbslieTrconfesrioimf s“’>'^®'tsthenositionsnf Mr Ti»ifn..r„n,i 


which completely subverts the positions of Mr. Balfour and’ 


at Amsterdam .s^ ard^ andr “^bU 

itiouwasdissohrisl. AinswoKAt^^^^ arctTre^^'Srof'lhr 


forn tune, and went to Ireland, but retunS to weaning ot these important 

^Mterfam, lad continued there tUl the time ol' h^Tdeath former pmod. It is not improbable 

Ifttbsk could persuade him, however, to return home • t!flf i>«e° stumbled by Ute fipecnlationa which 
Slid telied,*, he live^ in exile. This’circSi^^ H f"*“.*^* aft intimations of a Hiture 

M IhM tune very jTCjudicial to the Protestant iansTS i I*"* conscientious inqui- 

gMoral, and eqwcislly to the Puritans ; and U has ever trust, he satisfied that no efforts 

been a n^ter of regrrt, that through a too rigorous to ingenuity, can avWl 

mmistration, the church excluded this great and able n on ft a^»^w ‘Iwt solemn truth, or to make 

»uie n.au n appear that the retritwjtion which awaits rtie wicked, is 
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not equal in duration to that which awaits the right- 
eous. 

Mr. Balfour has carried the argument for the limitation 
of these words, as far as it can ever be carried, and has 
shown himself an acute and pains-taking investigator. 
His errors, (and they are fundamental ones,) seem to re- 
sult not so much from want of honesty of purpose, as 
from want of learning and skill in the philosophy of.«lan- 
guage, falling in with some unfortunate bias against 
orthodoxy. This state of mind, working on undigested 
materials, naturally led to doubt ; doubt jiassed rapidly 
into disbelief ; and disbelief into honest and determined 
opposition ; iiir3«^hich the apparent contempt of his writ- 
ings by the orthodox has unhappily confirmed him. Mr. 
Goodwin with much superior learning, urbanity, and lite- 
rary taste, has thrown strong light on tfie etymology and 
classical usage of aion^ though in his irniislations he has 
sonicjtiines “darkened counsel by words without know- 
lie has probably done all that ever will be done to 
sustain the meaning of simple spirituality. But as re- 
lates to Old or New Testament usage, his effort must be 
])roiiounce(l a total failure ; the reference to duration in 
all cases being uniform and unequivocal. Professor Stu- 
art’s little work is not without faults, some of which have 
been roughly handled by JMr. Balfour in his Letters to 
Mr. Stuart ; but on the whole, it may be safely said to be 
one of the most able and satisfactory .specimens of philo- 
logical investigation, comprehension, and discriminating 
classification ever presented to the world. The reader, to 
do justice to the subject, should go through the discussion 
ill the order in which it occurred. From an impartial col- 
lation of the evidence furnished by each of these three 
able writers, he can hardly fail of gaining a correct and 
comprehensive knowledge of the determinate sense of this 
fundamental word ; whose frequent recurrence in the sa- 
cred writings in the most important connections, rnalies 
it worthy of the most serious and profound investigation. 

The following is here set down as the result of such an 
investigation by the compiler of this w’ork. It will be seen 
that he differs somewhat, though seldom, from the results 
of professor Stuart. 

A ton is a derivative from m, always, and on the present 
particle of the verb eimi, to be. Its primary and proper 
signilication, therefore, is f/tTvmjs-bciug, or, which is the 
s'lnie thing, everlasting. It may be defined strictly, dura- 
lion n'ithout interruption and without end. Lennep, in his 
“ Ftymologium Linguae Grecae,” says, “ it is a noun of 
that kind, which in its own nature denotes collection nnd 
multitude of things, as apjiears from the termination 5«.’’ 
rhavorinus also calls it “ the comprehension of many 
times and periods a definition wdiich Saurin might have 
had in his eye when he speaks of the “absorbing periods 
of eternity.” Nothing therefore can be more glaringly 
unsound than the statement of Mr. Goodwin* that this 
word expresses the f.xistenck or beino alone a defini- 
tion which gives us the force of but one half the com- 
]>uund ; the 0//, but not the aei. i\nd yet he himself says 
m another place, with .singular inconsistency, “Ac/ o?/is a 
form of speech wdiich is used at times, and indeed not un- 
i’lvquently, by ancient Greek writers, to^signify eternal 
mvl quotes Phavorinus as saying, “ Aion is formed from 
(id and on, in the same manner as aeikizien plainly is from 
/ i‘.}nzli'n:^ When, therefore, after again quoting Phavori- 
mis as saying in his definition after the Etymological 
Magnum, “ Aton is also the eternal and endless as it is re- 
ganlcd by the theologian,” we find Mr. Goodwin adding, 
“ Here I strongly suspect is the true secret brought to light 
of the origin ot the sense of etemittj in aim : the theolo- 
gian first thought he perceived it, or else he placed it 
there j the theologian keeps it there nowj and the theolo- 
gian w^ill probably retain it there longer than any one 
else ;” we are almost equally sliocked at the palpable mis- 
representation of facts, and the wanton violation of Chris- 
tian charity. “ For,” to use his own language, it is a word 
on whose true meaning a doctrine of religion depend.s, 
embracing one of the most important principles of the 
Divine administration ; the most momentous interests of 
the soul ; and the entire character of the Christian reli- 
gion. It is one of those cas^.s in which a city that is set on 
a hill cannot be hid. An(i the trumpet of a watchman, on 


an elevate<l watch-tower in Zion, ought to utter a full, 
clear* and ccrt/mi sound ; the distinct echoes of whi^ he 
will be listening for in the depths of the spirit, and will ^ 
glad to be hearing, in every region and every period, 
through all eternity.” With these last sentiments we do 
most cordially coincide, and shall endeavor to be governed 
by them in practice. 

We have alremly seen that the primary and pre pei sig- 
nification of «/o«.is, that which alwaijs exists. But in this 
w'ord, as in all others, usage always modifies the original 
meaning. Hence it is of the utmost consequence to un- 
derstand how far the meaning of aim was affected among 
the Greeks by usage ; and more especially bow it w^as 
imder.stood at the time the Old Testament was first trans- 
lated into Greek. That version called the Septuagint, 
which was in common use among the Jews in the time of 
our Lord, it is mtH known was made from the original 
Hebrew, akiut 300 years before Christ. The Hebrew 
Avord oulm, or olim, which occurs three hundred and eight 
times, is, with the exception of^ aliout twenty instances, in- 
variably translated by the word aion, in some one of its 
various forms. Hence the two words were evidently re- 
garded by Llie learned translators as equivalent in signifi- 
cation, or at least more nearly so than any other. If, 
therefore, wc can ascertain how aibn was then imdenstooil 
among the Greeks, we shall be able to ascertain what 
sense the translators attached to the Hebrew dulm. Hap- 
pily, Mc have one of the best of witnesses to the usage of 
fl/O/i, at that time, and by the earlier Greek writers, in 
Aristotle, the illustrious preceptor of Alexander the Great, 
la his treatise De Caloj in describing the highest heaven 
as the residence of the gods, he says, “ It therefore is evi- 
dent that there is neither place, nor vacuum, nor time 
beyond. Wherefore the things there, arc not by nature 
adapted to exist in place j nor does time make them grow 
old ; neither under the highest (heaven] is tlujre any 
change of any one of these things, they being placed be- 
yond it ; but unchangeable and passionless, having the 
best, even the self-sufficient life, lliey continue through 
all (aibm) eternity. For indeed the word itself, according 
to the ancients, divinely expressed this. For the period 
which comprehends the time of every one’s life, beyond 
which according to nature nothing exists, is ctallcd his (///5/i) 
eternity. And for the same reason also, the period of the 
whole heaven, even the infinite time of all things, and the 
period comprelicnding that infinity, is (aibn) eternity ; de- 
riving its name from (aei einai) always being, immortal and 
divine. Whence also it is applied to other things, to some 
indeed (akribesteron) aecnrately, but to others (anmvroteron) 
in the lax sigtiifioaUon of (to eAnai te kai zhi) being and even 
///«.” — Aristotle, De. Cafo, Lib. 1. Cap. 9. 

, Nothing can be more explicit or satisfactory than this 
te.slimony, as to tlie origin and usage of aibn; and a more 
competent wilncs.s never lived than Aristotle. Such, then, 
we may say with certainly, was the meaning attached to 
tliis wt»nt, at the very time the Septnagint Imnsdalion of 
the Old Testament was made. When used in the sense 
of eternity, it wa' used nccnrately ; when used in a modir 
fied sen.se, it was u.ved figuratively, or improperly. In exact 
accordance with this representation, wc find Taylor, in his 
Hebrew Concordance, gives to loidm, (eis aibna,) in one 
hundred and seventy-five instances, the sense of forever ; 
and Gesenius,iii the last edition of his celcbratcnl Lt'xicoii, 
assigns, as its primary and proper signification, the sense of 
(migkeit,) eternity. Indeed, this prince of Hebrew lexi- 
cographers gives it other definition ; only remarking, 
that it is often with the Hebrews, as with us, in eommon 
speech, used inaccurately. The same signification, of course, 
belongs to aibn in the Septuagint. And in thi.s sense of 
mlimited duration innsX it always be taken, unless some- 
thing apj^ars in the subject or connection in which it oc- 
curs, to limit its signification j that is, to show that it is 
used figuratively, and not in its proper acceptation. Now, 
in all Ihe cases relied upon by Mr. Balfour and oihers, to 
disprove its endless signification, it is clear that something 
of this extraneous evidence cxist.s, to modify the mcanuig 
of the word. But this evidence by no means disprove.^! ns 
endless signification, when properly ein ployed. 
proves; that, in certain cases, the word is uscfl nypertme^ 
rally, ^nd this is no more than i'^ true of all words, even 
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those of the best established meaniiig.* A little cure and 
candor will auiiice to prevent any mistake I’rom such on 
occasional use of the word. It is only the caviller that is 
caught in the snare of his own skepticism, or in the par- 
tiality of his prejudiced investigation ; and held, perlmps, 
in the pride of his self-consistency, and of his publicly 
committed character. 2 Tim. 2: 23—20. But God has 
said, thi meek will he guide in jtnigment ; the meek will he 
teach his Ps. 25: 9. 

To the established meaning of imlimited duration be- 
longing to aihn, it has been objected, 1. That the Greek 
term will admit of a plural, which the English word eter- 
nity will not. But it might as well be contended, that 
forever cannot properly mean unlimited duration, because 
another ever may be added to it, as that aim must neces- 
sarily mean a limited duration on account of its admitting 
a plural form of expression . The truth is, such expressions 
are merely infensives, as every scholar skilled in the use of 
language mii.st know, and as every man of plain common 
sense, unbiassed by a peculiar theological system, at once 
perceives and feels. See 1 Tim. 1: 17. 

2, But it has been said, that aim admits the pronouns 
this and that before it, which the English words etermty 
,and forever do not. See Luke 20: 35. In this case, how- 
ever, and others of a parallel description, the admission 
of^the pronoun is owing to a peculiar usage of the term 
aim in the sense of rvorld ; and it designates, not, as some 
have absurdly rendered it, the Mnsak age in distinction 
from that of the Messiah ; but the entire pre.mn state of 
existence in distihetion from the future^ which is to follow 
resurrection of the dead.’’ The whole context fixes this 
meaning beyond the possibility of mistake. 

3, The advocates of a limited meaning to this and its 
kindred words, adopt a rule of interpretation to this effect, 
** That where a word is used in relation to different things, 
the subject itself must determine the meaning of the word.” 
But this rule, as it here stands, and as used by them, in- 
volves a gross sophism. It supposes that wonts have no 
proper meaning of their own, and that they are to stand 
lor nothing in the decision of any question ; but are to 
mean any thing that the subject to which they relate ran 
he praised to mean without them. The sound rule of inter- 
pretation in all such cases is, “ That the subject — including 
the connection^ or scope of the passage— mvo^i commdnly de- 
termine w^hether a word should be taken in a literal or 
figurative sense.” This rule allows every word to have a 
proper meaning of its own, only modified by the connection 
in wdiich it is introduced ; wliile the other nile reduces 
wwds to mere ciphers, and, if adopted universally, ^vou}(l 
annihilate language, as the vehicle of communicating 
ideas. From the nature of things, it may be safely 
affirmed, that endless punishment can lie neither proved on 
the one baud, nor disproved on the other. The subject in- 
volves the adjustment of relations too coinplicnted and 
vast for human decision. Every tmly rea.son‘ablc wan, 
believing in Divine Revelation, aviII Iheretbre yield all his 
speculations on this avTiil subject, to the authoritative an- 
nouncements which come fo ns all from the throfiebfGcHl. 
Without seeking to evade the proper meaning of the lan- 
guage in which these divine discovcrie.s are made kiK>wn, 
he will, amid a world o( conflicting opinions, cleave stead- 
fastly “ to the law and the testimony,” saying, with the 
greatest of apostles, “ Lkt Gop bk true, and every man a 
LIAR.” Rom. 3; 4. He will imitate the example of Noah, 
who being warned of God of things not seen as yet, moved 
wijh" fear, prepared an ark for the saving of his house 9 
by which he condemned the world and b^ame heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith Heb. 11: 7. 

4. But the evidence on this subject is attempted to be 
discipdited, by alleging the few instances in wmich aim 
and its kindred terms ate used in the Scriptures in relation 
to future punishment. It should be remembered, however, 
that these terms are employed in Scripture in relation to 
at least twenty different subjects ; so that, to be applied in 
numerous instances to this one in particular, is by no means 
to be expected. Besides, other phrases equally expressive 

* Take, flir the wnrd endlesa, in our language. No word 

haa a more detanninatie meaning. Yet it ie equally liable, with the 
Greek aiSn, to the charge of amhlgulty. For how often do we read of 
* endless talkers,* * endless dliiptites,* icc. 


of the Mune thing, are often employed. And even if there 
w^ere no other terms than these, and these were used but 
five or six times, surely five or six solemn repetitions of 
such a truth, from the mouth of God, ought to be enough 
to fix it in our hearts. “ For the things that are seen 
are (proskatra) temroral ; but the things that are not 
seen are (aimia) eternai..” 2 Cor. 4; 18. — Fuller's Let- 
ters to Mr. iHdler ; Bedfowds Second Inquiry, and Letters 
to Professor Stuart ; Christian Examiner ; Stuart's Exegetical 
Essays. 

AIR ; that thin, fluid, elastic, transparent, ponderous, 
compressible body which surroundvS* the tofraqueous globe 
to a considemble height. In Scripture it is sometimes used 
for heaven; as “ the birds of the air “ the birds of heaven.” 
To “ beat the air,” and “ to ^ak to the air,” 1 Cor. 9: 
26. signify to fatigue ourselves in vain, and to speak 
to no purpose. “The prince of the power of the air” 
is the head and chief of the evil spirits, with which 
both Jews and heathens thought the air was filled. — See 
Adversary ; Beei.7.ebub ; Heaven. 

ALABASTER ; the name of a genus of fossils nearly 
allied to marblC. It is a bright, elegant stone, sometimes 
of a snovry whiteness. It may be cut freely, and is capa- 
ble of a fine polish j and, being of a soft nature, it is 
wrought into any form or figure with ease. Vases or 
cruises were anciently made of it, wherein to preserve 
odoriferous liquors and ointments. Pliny and others rep- 
re.sent it as peculiarly proper for this purpose ; and the 
druggists in Egypt have, at this day, vessels made of it, 
in which they keep their medicines and perfumes. 

In Matthew 26: 6, 7. we read that Jesus being at table 
in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, a woman 
came thither and poured an alabaster box of ointment on 
his head. St. Mark adds, “ She brake the box,” which 
merely refers to the seal upon the vase which closed it, 
and kept the perfume from evaporating. This had never 
been removed, but was on this occasion broken, that is, 
first opened. — Watson. 

ALAMOTH ; the title of the forty-sixth Psalm. The 
Septuagint translates this “ the song of hidden things," be- 
cause, says Ainsivorth, this song declares the secret pur- 
poses of G(xl to his church. 

ALARM j a broken quivering sound of the Hebrews’ 
silver trumpets. It warned them to take their journey in 
the wildernes.s, and to attack their enemies in battle. 
Niim. 10: 4 — 9. (2.) A noiseor bustle, importing the near 
approach of danger and war. Joel 2; 1. 

ALASCANT ; the followers of John Alasco, a Polish 
Catholic bishop, uncle to the king of Poland j but who, 
embracing the principles of the Reformation, came to 
England in the reign of Edward VI. and was numbered 
among our refonners, and was much esteemed by them, 
Ihougli he differed from them, it is said, in applying the 
words^ “ This is my body,” to both the elements. He was 
superintendent of the first Dutch church in Austin Friars, 
'With four assistant ministers. He died in 1560, and his 
peculiar opinions probably died with him. — Ency. Perth; 
Pvhimun's Diet. 

ALBAN ; an English martyr of the third century, was 
originally a pagan, but his humanity led him in time of 
severe ptTsecution to conceal a Christian minister, by 
whose means he was converted. — Fox. 

ALBANENSES and ALBANOIS ; petty sects of the 
eighth century, pmbably the remains of the Gnostics and 
the Manichoeans, which see. 

A LB ATI ; hermits of the end of the fourteenth century, 
who wore long while garments j whence their name — 
Broughton. 

ALBERT, (Jane D’ j) queen of Navarre. This illus- 
trious woman, the daughter of Albert II. king of Na- 
varre, and Margaret de Valois, and the mother of Henry 
IV., was a pious Protestant. At twenty years of age, she 
was married to Anthony de Bourbon, duke de Vendorae, 
by whom the had three sons. On the death of Albert TI. 
in 1555, she became queen of Navarre 9 and, in unison 
with her husband, showed all the countenance the spirit 
of the times would permit, to the Reformed religion, which 
then b^an to gain ground. Some time after this, her 
xeal suffered a temporary relaxation^ but upon the death 
oTher husband, 1652, her faith and views became decided 
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atid uttderstood. She provided for the safety of her king- 
dom) put her son under the care of a Huguenot professor, 
and adopted the most vigorous means to preserve her au- 
thority against the insurrections of her Catholic subjects^ 
and the menaces of the court of Rome, before which, in 
1653, she was in vain cited to. amar. 

She declared hersetf, in 1566, the protectress of the Pro- 
testants, and went to Rochelle, where jhe devoted her son 
to the defence of the reformed ^eligion^ and caused medate 
to be struck with these words, a safe peace^ a tmpkte me* 
Umfj a glorious death ! She did every thing in her power 
for the advancement of the cause of religious liberty ; and 
used to say, that liberty of conscience ovtght to be preferred ic- 
fm honors, dignities, and life itself ! She caused the New 
Testament, the Catechism, and the Liturgy of Geneva, to 
be translated and printed at Rochelle. She abolished 
popery, and established protestantism in her own domi- 
nions. In her leisure hours, she expressed her zeal by 
Working tapestries with her own hands, in which she rep- 
resented the monuments of that religious liberty she sought 
to establish. One suit consisted of twelve pieces : on each 
was represented some Scripture history of deliverance ; Is- 
rael’s coming out of Egypt ; Joseph’s release from prison, 
or something of the like kind. On the top of each were 
these words,' M^cre (he spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ! 
and, in the corners, broken chains, fetters, and gibbets. 
They were worked in fashionable patterns j and dexterously 
directed the needles of the ladies to help forward the re- 
formation. Brave and eloquent, Jane neglected nothing 
that heroism or prudence could dictate. Her jewels were 
mortgaged without roluctance, for the support of her 
troops : and a peace, very advantageous to the Protestants, 
was concluded in 1570. 

She died in Paris, June 10th, 1572, at the age of forty- 
four, thus escaping the horrors of the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew, which proved fatal to many of her friends. 
She was at first thought to have been poisoned ; but on 
opening her body nothing was found to corroborate the 
suspicion. 

During her sickness, she said, 1 take all this as sent 
from the hand of God, my most merciful Father j nor 
have I during this extremity been afraid to die, much less 
have I murmured against God for inflicting this chastise- 
ment upon me, knowing that whatsoever he doth, he so 
ordereth it, as that in the end it shall turn to my everlast- 
ing good.!’ Again she said, “ that as to what concerned 
herself, her life was not dear unto her, since as long ns 
she lived in this frail flesh, she was still prone and apt to 
sin against God, only she said she had a concern for the 
children Gk)d had given her, as they would, if she were 
now to die, be deprived of her in their earlier years j” yet, 
said she, ^<I doubt not though he should see fit to take me 
from them, but that he himself would be a Father to them, 
v.and a Protector over them, as I have ever experienced 
him to be to me, in my greatest afflictions, and therefore 
I commit them wholly to his government and fatherly 
care.” She declared to her minister, that death was not 
terrible to her, because it was the way to pass to her eter- 
nal rest.” He afterwards proposed to her the following 
questions ; “ Do you verily believe that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save you ? and do you expect the full for- 
giveness of your sins by the shedding of his blood for 
you?” ‘‘Yes,” replied she, “I do, believing that he is 
my only Savior and Mediator, and I look for salvation 
from none other, knowing that he hath made abundant 
satisfaction for the sins of his people, and therefore I am 
assured that God, for his sake, according to the gracious 
promise in him, will have mercy upon me.”. Being asked, 
“ if it should please God by this sickness tacall her to 
himself, whether she were willing she answered, “ with 
all my heart ; much more willing than to lingfer here be- 
low in this world, where I sec nothing but vanity.” 

When she saw the ladies and gentlemen with her, 
wccfMng about her bed, she blamed them for it, saying, 
“ I pray you do not weep for me, since God doth by this 
sickness call me hence to the enjoyment of a better life, and I 
am now entering the desired haven, towards wmch this 
frail vessel of mine has been so long steering.” 

During all the time of her sickness, she ceased not such 
edifying and comfortable dificoursesj sometimes inter- 


mixing them with most affectionate aspirations to God as 
a testimony of the hope and desire she had of enjoying 
him ; often uttering these words, “ 0 my God I in thy due 
time deliver me this body of death, and from the 
miserlevS of the present life, that I may no more offend 
thee) and that I may attain to that felicity, which thou, In 
thy word, hast promised to bestow upon me.^’ Neither 
did she manifest her pious affection by words only, but by 
her serene and cheerful countenance, as far as the decrease 
of her strength would allow, thereby giving a full evi- 
dence to all who beheld her, that no apprehensions of 
death could unhinge the steadfastne.ss of her faith. 

This princess left many writings, both in prose and 
verse. The greatness of her mmd and talents have been 
acknowledged even by her enemies ; and the Protestant 
religion has seldom had so firm and conscientious a friend. 
The character and fate of her son is w^ell known. She 
left, likewise, a daughter, who inherited her mother’s 
heart and talents, and continued faithful to the religion in 
which she had b<',en instructed. 

Jane d’ Albert desired tu be buried, without pomp, in 
the tomb of her father. — Betham^s Biography^ 

ALBERT, (the great one of the scholastic divines, 
so called on account of his extraordinary acquirements. 
He was born 1 194, died 1280.. Most of his life w^as spent 
in Germany, where he was provincial of the order of Do- 
mink‘an.s. He endeavored, in his theological writings, to 
unite the devotion of the Mystics with the logic and ethics 
of Aristotle. — Mosheim. 

ALBERT, (PiEKEE An'jonie;) rector of the French 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in New York, Was the de- 
scendant of a highly respectable family in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Being invited to receive the charge of the 
church in the city of New York, which was founded by 
the persecuted Huguenots, after tne revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, he commenced his laliors July 20, 1797, and 
died July 12, 1806, in the forty-first year of his age. lie 
was all accomplished gentleman, an erudite scholar, a 
profbiind theologian^ and a most eloquent preacher. A 
stranger of unobtrusive manners, and invincible modesty, 
he led a very retired life. His worth, however, could not 
be concealed, He wa.s esteemed and beloved by all his 
acqiiainlance . — Allois Bwg, Dirt. 

ALBTGENSES; a body of reformers about Toulouse 
and the Albigeois in Lan^edoc, who sjuung up in the 
twelfth century, and distinguished themselves by their 
oppo.sition to the church of Rome. They were charged 
with many errors by the monks of those days ; but from 
these charges they arc generally acquitted by the Protes- 
tants, who consider them only as inventions of the 
Romish church to blacken their character. The Albi- 
genses grew so formidable, that the Catholics agi’eed upon 
a holy league or crusade against them. Pope Innocent III. 
desirous to put a stop to their progress, stirred up the great 
men of the kingdom to make war upon them. After suf- 
fering from their , persecutors, they dwindled by little and 
little, till the time of the reformation j when such of them 
as were left, fell in with the Vaudois, and conformed to 
the doctrine of Zuinglius, and the disciples of Geneva. 
The Albigenses have been fr^uently confounded v^ith the 
Waldenses; from whom it is said they differ in many 
respects, both ns being later far in point of time, as 
having their origin in a different country, and as being 
charged with divers heresies, particularly Manicbeism, 
from which the Waldenses were exempt.— Waldenses. 

ALCXTIN, OR ALBINUS, (Flaccus;) an Englishman, 
renowned in his age for learning. The confidante, in- 
structer, and adviser of Charlemagne. He w'as born in 
York, or, according to some, near London, 732 ; educated 
under the care of the venerable Bede and bishop Egbert : 
and was made abbot of Canterbury. Being in 782, at 
the French court, he exerted himself for the promotion 
of the sciences. Most of the schools of France were 
either founded or improved by him. He understood the 
J^atin, Greek, and Hebrew. He died 804. He left be- 
sides many theological writings, several elementary ivorks, 
in the branches of philo.sophy, rhetoric, and philology : 
also poems, and a large number of letters, the .style of 
which, however, is not pleasing, and plainly betrays the 
uncultivated character of the age j nevertheless, he is ac- 
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knowledgcU ajs the most learned and yxjlislied man of his 
time. 

ALDEN, (John ;) a ma<?istrate of Plymouth colony, was 
one of the hrst company, which seufed New England. 
He arrived in 1620, and his life W’as prolonged till Sep- 
tember 12, 1687, when he died, aged about eighty-nine 
years. He was a very worthy and useful man, of great 
humility, and eminent piety. He was an assistant in the 
administration of every governor for sixty-seven yeans. 
A professed disciple of' Je.suR Chiist, he lived in accor- 
dance with his profession. In his last illness he wcw patient 
and resigned, fully believing that God, who had imparted 
to him the love of excellence, w’ould jierfect the work which 
he had began, and would render linn completely holy in 
heaven. — AHm's Biog. Diet. 

ALE WOirJ'H, (John ;) an English martyr, who died in 
prison, on account of his religion, during the reign of 
queen Mary, about Ihe year 1558. 

’ Aj-*EPH ; the name of the first letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet, from which tlie Alpha of the ISyrian and Greeks 
was formed. The word expresses a leading number, and 
somcl lines signifies Prince or Chief. — Sec A. 

ALEXANDER, (the Great;) son and successor of 
Philip, king of Macedon, is denoted in the prophecies of 
Daniel by a leopard with four wing'', signifying his great 
strength, and the unusual rapidity of his conquests, Dan. 
7. (i. ; and by a one-horned ho-goat running over the 
earth so swiftly as not to touch it, attacking a ram with 
two horns, overthrowing him, and triimphng him under 
fixit, without any being able to rescue him, Dan. 8:4—7. 
The hc-goat prefigured Alexander ; the ram, Darius Co- 
dornanus, tlie last of the Persian kings. In the statue 
beheld by Nebuchadnezzar in his dream, Daii. 2 :39. the 
belly of brass was the emblem of Alexander. He wms 
appointed by God to destroy the Persian empire, and to 
substitute in its room the Grecian monarchy. 

Alexander succeeded Ids father Philip, A. M. 3668, and 
B. C. 336. He was chosen, by the Greelcs, general of their 
troops against the Persians, and entered Asia at the head 
of thirty -four thousand men, A. M. 3670. In one cam- 
paign he subdued almost all Asia Minor ; and afterwards 
dclcated, in the narrow passes which led from Syria to 
Cilicia, the army of Darius, which consisted of four hun- 
dred thousand ftxit, and one hundred thousand hor.se. 
Darius fled, and left in the hands of the conqueror, his 
camp, baggage, children, w ife, and mother. 

After subduing Syria, Alexander came to Tyre ; and 
the Tyrians refusing him entrance into their city, he be- 
siegi*d it. At the same lime lie wrote to Jaddus, high 
priest of ihe Jews, that he expected to be acknowledged 
by him, and to receive from him the same submis.ston 
which had hitherto been paid to the king of Persia. Jad- 
dus refusing to comply, under the plea of having swmrn 
fidelity to Darius, Alexander resolved to march against Je- 
rusalem, w'hen he had reduced Tyre. After a long siege, 
this city w^as taken and sacked ; and Alexander entered 
Palestine, A, M. 3672, and subjected it to his obedience. 
As he w'as marching against Jerusalem, the Jews became 
greatly alarmed, and had recourse to prayers and sacrifices. 
The Lord, in a dream, commanded Jaddus to open the 
gates to the conqueror, and, at the head of his people, 
dressed in his pontifical ornaments, and attended by the 
priests in their robes, to advance and meet the Macedonian 
Icing. Jaddus obeyed; and Alexander perceiving this 
company approaching, hastened towards the high priest, 
whom he saluted. He then adored God, whose name was 
engraven on a thin plate of gold, w^om by the high priest 
upon his forehead. The kings of Syria who accompanied 
him, and the great officers about Alexander, could not 
comprehend the meaning of his conduct. Parmenio alone 
ventured to ask him .why he adored the Jewish high 
priest ; Alexander replied, that he paid this respect to 
God, and not to the high priest. For,’' added he, « whilst 
I was yet in Macedonia, I saw the God of the Jew\s, who 
appeared to me in the same form and dress as the high 
priest at present, and who encouraged me, and command- 
ed me to march boldly into Asia, promising that he would 
be my guide, and give me the empire of the Persians. As 
soon, therctere. as I perceived this habit, I recollecte»i the 
vision, and understood that my undertaking was favored by 


God, and that under his protection I might expect prosper] 
ty.” Having said this, Alexander accompanied Jaddus to 
Jera.salem, w'tere he offered sacrifices in the temple ac- 
cording to the directions of the hi^h priest. Jaddus is 
said to have showed him the prophecies of Daniel, in wffiich 
the destruction of the Persian empire by Alexander is de- 
clared. The king was therefore confirmed in his opinion, 
that God had chosen him to execute this great wxirk. At 
his departiuxi, Alexander bade the Jews ask of him what 
tliey would. The high priest desired only the liberty of 
living under his government according to their own laws, 
and an exemption from tribute every seventh year, be- 
cause in that year the Jews neither tilled their grounds, 
nor reaped their fruits. With this request Alexander 
readily complied. 

Haidng left Jerusalem, Alexander visited other cities 
of Palestine, and was everywhere reiJeived w'ith great tes- 
timonies of friendship and submission. The Samaritans 
who dwell at Sichera, and were apostates from the Jewisli 
religion, observing how kindly Alexander had treated the 
Jews, resolved to say that they also were by religion Jeivs. 
For it was their )jractice, when they saw ihe affairs of 
the Jews in a prosperous state, to boast that they were de- 
scended from Manassoh and Ephraim ; bqt when they 
thought it their interest to say the contrary, they failed not 
to affirm, and even to swear, that thc}’’ were not related to 
the Jews. They came, therefore, with many demonstrations 
of joy, to meet Alexander, as far almost as the territories 
of Jerasalcm. Alexander commended their zeal ; and the 
Sichemites entreated hipi to visit their temple and city. 
Alexander promised this at his return ; but as they peti- 
tioned him for the same privileges as the Jews, he asked 
them if they were Jews. They replied, they were He- 
brews, and were colled by the Phcenicinns, Sichemites. 
Alexander .said that he had granted this exemption only to 
the Jews, blit that (it his return he w'ould inquire into the 
affair, and do them justice. 

This prince having conquered E^t^, and regulated it, 
gave orders for the building of the city of Alexandria, and 
departed thence, about spring, in pursuit of Darius. Pass- 
ing through Palestine, he was informed that the Samari- 
tans, in a general insurrection, had killed Andromachus, 
governor of Syria and Palestine, who had come to Sama- 
ria to regulate some affairs. This action greatly incemsed 
Alexander, who loved Andromachus. He therefore com- 
manded all tho.se who were concerned in his mwder to be 
put to death, and the rest to be banished from Samaria ; 
anti settled a colony of Macedonians in their room. What 
remained of their lands he gaVc to the Jews, and exempt- 
ed them from the payment of tribute. The Samaritans 
who escaped this calamity, retired to Sichem, at the foot 
of mount Gerizim, which afterwards became their capital. 
Lest the eight thousand men of this nation, wbo were in 
the service of Alexander, and had accompanied him since 
the siege of Tyre, if permittM to return to their own 
country, should renew the spirit of rebellion, he sent them 
into Thebais, the most remote southern province of Egypt, 
where he assigned them lands. 

Alexander after defeating Darius in a pitched battle, and 
subduing all Asia and the Indies with incredible rapidity, 
gave himself up to intemperance. Having drunk to ex- 
cess, he fell sick and died, after he had obliged all the 
wwld to be quiet before him.” 1 Macc. 1: 3. Being sensi- 
ble that his end was near, he sent for the grandees of his 
court, and declared that “ he gave the empire to the most 
deserving.” Some affirm that he regulated the succession 
by a will. The author of the First Book of Maccabees 
says, that he divided his kingdom among his generals 
while he was living. 1 Macc. 1: 7. This he might do; or 
he might express his foresight of what actually took place 
after his death. It is certain, that a partition was made 
of Alexander’s dominions amon^ the four principal officers 
of his army, and that the empire which he iounded in 
Asia subsisted for many ages. Alexander died, A. M. 
3684, and B. C. 323, in the thirty-third year of his age, 
and the twelfth of his reign. The above particulars of 
Alexander are here introduced*because, from his invasion 
of Palestine, the intercourse of the Jews with the Greeks 
became intimate, and influenced many events of their 
subsequent hlstoiy. 
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On the account above given of the interview between plete safety. Without the walls of Alexandria, and 
Alexander and the Jewish hi^b priest, by Josg^hos, many stretching along the shores of the Mediterranean, near to 
doubts have been cast, by critics. But the sadden change the promontory of Lectreos, was situated the palace and 
of his feelings towards them, and the favor with which gardens of the Ptolemies. They contained within their 
the nation was treated by him, render the story not inijm?- inclosure the museum, an asylum for learned men, groves 
bable. — Wiastm, and buildings worthy of royal majesty, and a temple where 

ALEXANDER ; a martyr of the second century . — See die body of Alexander was dep^iM in a golden coffin. 
Erironius. ft were endless to enumerate the many^ palaces, temples, 

ALEXANDER ; a martyr who suffered at Alexatidria theatres, and other buildings with which Alexandria and 
for acknowledging himself a Christian. After many tor- its suburbs were adorned. 

menls he was burnt, A. D. 349. Alexandria owed much of its glory to the Ptolemies. 

ALEXANDER } a martyr of the third century, who Ptdemy Soter, the first of that line of kings, and one of 
with several others was devoured by tigers, A. D. 257. the captains of Alexander, who, on the death of his mas- 
ALEXANDER, (Cjuusb, D. D. ;) a native of Northfield, ter, seixed on his Egyptian dominions, fixed the royal 
Mass., and a graduate of Yale college in 1777, was or- residence in this city, about three hundred and four years 
dained at New Marlborough, Mass, in 1781. He died at before Christ. This, prince instituted the academy called 
Onondaga, state of New York, in 1828. He published an the Museum, in which a society of learned men devoted 
Essay on the Deity of Jesus Christ, with Strictures on Em- themselves to the study of the sciences. He likewise 
lyn, 1791 ; a Latin Grammar, 1794 ; an English Gram- founded for their use the Alexandrian library, which was 
mar, and Gram. Elements . — Alienas Biog. Diet, afterwards so prodigiously increased, and one of the great- 

AL3^X.^pRIA; a martyr of the fourth century, one of est ornaments of this celebrated city. It is said to have 
seven Christian women who sufiered death at Ancyra in amounted to ne less than seven hundred thousand vo- 
Dalmatia for refusing to worship idols. — See Tecusa. lumes, before its destruction. With these advantages, and 

ALEXANDRIA j a famous city of Egypt, and long the under the continued patnmage of its sovereigns, Alexan- 
grand seat of commerce and of wealth. It was founded dria soon liecame one of the most di.stinguished seats of 
or enlarged, about three hundred and tliirty-three years learning and philosophy, and preserved its celebrity till it 
before Christ, and is now the only remaining monument was plundered of all its literary treasures by the barba- 
of the widely extended conquests of that great and renown- rous hands of the Saracens. Ptolemy Philadelphus, the 
ed warrior after whom it was named. The long and se- son of Soter, completed the tower of Pharos, which his 
vere check which he met with before the city of Tyre, in father bad already begun. This was the famous light- 
the career of his victories, would, no doubt, convince him himseHvhich was built on the island of that name, for the 
of the vast resources of a mariiime power, and of the direction of the innumerable vessels which entered the 
immense importance of commerce j and it was this which harbor, and was reckoned amongst the wonder^ of the 
is supposed to have induced him, after the subjection of world. 

avail himself of the favorable commercial .situ- Alexandria continued for nearly three hundred years in 
ation of that country, and to lay the foundation of that the posmssion of the Ptolemies ; but at the death of CJeo- 
city, whi^ from its vicinity to the Mediterranean sea, and patra, it passed into the power of the Romans, and was 
the Arabian gulf, has, amidst all the successive revolu- the theatre of several memorable events in the history 
tions of Egypt, from the time of the Ptolemies till the dis- that people. It sometimes might receive a favor at the 
covery of the navigation by the cape of Good Hope, com- hands of its masters ; but it as frequently obtained its full 
maQ(^ the trade of both the east and the west. P>om share of all the calamities which the tyranny, the cruelty, 
that period, however, which begins a new era in the hisu>- or weakness of the Roman emperors inflicted on the rest 
ry of commerce, the trade of India has flowed in other of the empire. 

channels ; and the streams of its former wealth being The first inhabitants of Alexandria were Egyptians and 
dried up, Alexandria has gradually decayed, and is now Greeks, to whom must be added numerous colonies of 
deserving of notice only on account of its past greatness Jews, transplanted thither B. C. 336, 320, and 312^ to in- 
and celebrity. Alexander himself drew the plan of the crease the population, who, becoming familiar with the 
new city j and as there were no instruments at hand Greek language and learning, were called Hellenists. 
proper for the purpose, he traced out the course of the It was they who made the well-known translation of the 
w'aUs, by scattering meal along the ground ; a clrcurn- Old Testament under the name of the Septuagint. (See 
stance which his soothsayer interpreted as a presage of Septuagint.) 

future abundance. The execution of the plan was in- The modern Alexandria does not occupy the site of the 
trusted to Denocrales, the celebrated architect, who rebuilt ancient city, of which only the ruins lemain. The town 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, whilst Alexander ad- has now two citadels and harbors, and its commerce is 
vanced to survey the w'onders of Upper Egypt. Ujxm his improving ; but the populaticm, wh^h formerly amounted 
return, about a year afterwards, the city was nearly to three hundred thousand, is now reduced to thirteen Ihou- 
finished ; and having peeked it with inhabitants from the sand. It is the seal of a Christian patriarch, but under a 
neighboring towns, he pursued the course of his conquests. Mohammedan power. The history of its conquest and 
Ancient Alexandria stood about twelve miles fiom the consequent decay, according to the best historians, is as 
Canopic branch of the Nile, with which it was united by Allows : , , , , 

a canal. The lake Mareotis bathed its walls on the south, A. D. 638, the Saracens invaded Egypt, and the follow^- 
and the Mediterranean on the north. It was divided into ing year Amrou, their general, commenced the siege of 
straight parallel streets, cutting one another at right an- Alexandria, which was perhaps the most arduous enter- 
gles. One great street, two thousand feet wide, ran prise in the annals of his conquests. After a vigorous re- 
through the whole length of the city, beginning at the sistance of about fourteen months, the Saracens, however, 
gate of the sea, and terminating at the gate (fl* Cano- prevailed, and the standard of Mahomet was planted on 
pus. It was intersected by another of thq same breadth, the walls of the capital of Egypt. It was at this time that 
which formed a square at their junction half a league in the Alexandrian library met with its memorable fate; 
circumference. Prom the centre of this great place, the two although this fact, has been recently controverted in the 
gates were to be seen at once, and vessels arriving under Encyclopaedia Americana, we know not on what authority, 
full sail from both the north and the south. In these two (See Alexandrian Library.) 

principal streets, the noblest in the universe, stood their Under the Roman anfl Greek emperors, as well as un- 
most magnificent palaces, temples, and public buildings, der the Ftolbmies, for nearly a sj^ce of one thousand 
in whi^ the eye was never tired with admiring the mar- years, Alexandria continued to maintain its reputation for 
ble, the porphyry, and tlie obelisks, which were destined power and wealth, and likewise for literature and science ; 
at some future day to embellish the metropolis of the but from the period when it came under the dominion ot 
world. The chief glory of Alexandria was its harbrnr. the Saracen^, all its glories have declined, 

Jt was a deep and secure bay in the Mediterranean, form- ally arrived at its present degradation. When ^mmeree 
ed by the shore on the one side, and the i^d of Pharos revived in the thirteenth century, it naturally kwrto u 
on the other, and where numerous fleets might lie in com- for its former well-known channel ; and the conoiuoa 
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Alexandria began again for a short time to brighten ; but 
the diseoirery of the cape of Good Hoj^, which hapi^ned 
about tibat time, soon crashed its returning posperity, and 
forever diverted the sources of its wealth into a different 
ooafse4 

The present state ai this city presents a scene of mag- 
nt^cent ruin and desolation. For the space of two leagues, 
noting is to be seen bnt the remains of pilasters, of capi* 
tails, ai^ of obelisks, and whole mountains of shattered 
monuments of ancient art, heaped upon one another to a 
greater hdght than that of the houses. The famous tow- 
er of Fltaros has been long since demolished, and a square 
ntstle, without taste, ornament, or strength, erected in its 
stead. The lake Mareotis, through the carelessness of the 
^rks in preserving the canals which conveyed the waters 
of the Nile, no longer exists ,* but its place is now occupied 
the sands of Lybia.-— JS/tcy. article Alexandria. 

But it is the ecclesiastical histoiy of Alexandria, in 
which the biblical student is'chiefly interested j and there- 
fore it may be proper to follow up* the preceding account 
with a few of tW more important particulars of that kind 
which are upon record. 

When Alexander the Great had finished this renowned 
city, he gave considerable encouragement to the Jews to 
settle in it j and to induce them so to do, he endowed it 
with peculiar privileges and immunities, allowed them the 
free exercise of their religion, and admitted them to a 
share of same franchises and liberties which he grant- 
ed to his own Macedonian subjects. Not long after the 
death of that ambitious and enterprising monarch, Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, invaded Judea, laid siege to Jerusalem, of 
which he took possession about three hundred and twenty 
years before Christ, and carried an hundred thousand of 
the Jews capive into Egypt ; to whom he confirmed all 
the immunities and privileges which had been formerly 
granted to their bretnren by Alexander the Great, and 
spared no encouragement to allure others to settle in 
Egypt. The consequence of this was, that multitudes, of 
them were continually flocking thither from Judea and Sa- 
maria, preferring rather to liVe under so generous and 
friendly a prince in a fiireign country, than to be subject 
to the incessant change.s of government which were occa- 
siemed by so many contending tyrrtnt.s in their own. Ac- 
cordingly the city of Alexandria wa.s in a great measure 
peopled ny Jews, and it is chiefly this circumstance which 
connects its history wdth the elucidation of the Scriptures. 
Hence we read, Acts 2: 10. that among those w'ho came 
up to Jerusalem to keep the feast c»f pentecost, there were 
Jews, devout men, from Egypt and the parts of Libya 
about Gyrene, in which Alexandria was situated. Of this 
city, ApoUos, the companion of Paul, was a native, Acts 
18: 24. ; and of the Jews that disputed with Stephen and 
put him to death, many were Alexandrians, who, it seems, 
had a synagogue at that time in Jerusalem, Acts 6: 9. 
But to lorm an estimate of the number of Jews that sta- 
tedly resided at Alexandria, it may be sufticienl to mention 
thatt about the year of Christ f»7, while the quarrel was 
going on between that people and the Romans, which 
ended in the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple, the 
subversion of their ecclesiastical polity and their ruin as a 
nation, fifty thousand of them were put to death at one 
time in the city of Alexandria! It is said that at the time 
t^s terrible event took place, there were not less than a 
jhilUcm of Jews dispersed throughout the whole province 
« of Egypt, in which they had a vast number of synagogues, 
and orot^ies which were cither demolished or consumed 
by fire, for refusing to set up the statues of the Roman 
emperor, Caius Caligula. See Anc. Umv. mst. Appen- 
dix to vol. xiv. octavo edition. 

Christianity was planted in Alexandria at a very early 
period ^ and it is very probable that it was first carried there 
by aortw of the Jews who were converted by the preach- 
ing of on the day of Pentecost, Acts 2. ; for nothing 
cm he more mutual than to suppose, that those who had 
theme^tves been blessed with the knowledge of the Savior 
shottld etny the glad tiditigs with them to their own 
homee Aftd make known the way of salvation to others. 
For aevemi.afQS the light of the glorioim Go^ shone 
cinis|deiiCKui|{y m this gmt cky, which gave birth to many 
mfiaent men, particiuady to Clemens, to Origen, and oth- 


ers. This city is also fttmous for having given rise to the 
Arian controversy, respecting the doctrine of Christ’s 
Sonahip ; a subject, however, upon which it is neither 
proper nor necessaiy here to enter. See Awies’ Hist, of 
the Christian Ckurdk ; vol. i, p. 314, Ac. 

ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. This celebrated colleotion 
of books was first founded by Pteflemy &>ter, for the use 
of the academy, or society of learned men, whi^ he had 
founded at AJexandria. Besides the books which he pro- 
cured, hts son, Ptolemy l^itladdphos, added many more, 
and left in this library at his death a hundred thousand 
volumes ) and the succeeding princes of this race enlarged 
it still more, till at length the boc^ lodged in it amounted 
to the number of seven hundred thousaud volumes. The 
method by which they are said to have collected these 
books was this : they seized all the books that were Inought 
by the Greeks or other foreigners into Egypt, and s^t 
them to the academy, or museum, where they were tran- 
scribed by persons employed for tliat purpose. The tran- 
scripts were then delivered to the proprietors, and the origi- 
nals laid up in the lilwary. Ptolemy Euergetes, for in- 
stance, borrowed of the Athenians the works of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and JE.schylus, and only returned them the 
copies, which he caused to be transcribed in as beautiful 
a manner as possible ; the originals he retained for his 
own library, presenting the Athenians with fifteen talents 
for the exchange, that is, with three thousand pounds ster- 
ling and upwards. As ihe museum was at first in the 
(piarter of the city called Bruchion, the library was placed 
there ; but when the number of books amounted to four 
hundred thousand volumes, another library, within the 
Serapeum, was erected by way of supplement to it, and, 
on that account, called the daughter of the former. The 
books lodged in this increased to ihe number of three 
hundred thousand volumes *, and these two made up the 
number of seven hundred thousand volumes, of which the 
royal libraries of the Ptolemies were said to consist. In 
the war which Julius CsRsar waged with the inhabitants 
of Alexandria, the library of Bruehioii was accidentally, 
but unfortunately, burnt. But the* library in Serapeuin 
still remained, anti there Cleopatra deposited the two hun- 
dred thousand volumes of the Pergamean library with 
which she was presented by Mark Antony. These, and 
others added to them from time to lime, rendered the new 
library more nuinertuis and considerable than the former; 
and Ihough'it was plundered more than once during the 
revedutions whkh happened in the Roman empire, yet it 
\va.s as frequently supplied with the same number of books, 
ami continued, for many ages, to be of great fame ana 
u.se, till it was burnt by the Saracens, A. B. 642. Abul- 
pharagius, in his history of the tenth dynasty, gives the 
following account of this catastrophe : John Philoponus, 
surnamed the Grammarian, a famous Peripatetic philoso- 
pher, being at Alexandria when the city was taken by the 
Saracens, was admitted to familiar intercourse with Am- 
rou, the Arabian general, and presumed to solicit a gift, 
inestimable in His opinion, but contemptible in that of the 
barbarians ; and this was the royal library. Amrou was 
inclined to gratify hii wish, but his rigid integrity scru- 
pled to alienate the least object without the consent of the 
caliph. He accordingly wrote to Omar, whose well known 
answer was dictated by the ignorance of a fanatic : “ If 
these writings of the Greeks agree with the Koran or book 
of God, they are useless, and need not be preserved ; if 
they disagree, they are pernicious, and ought to be de- 
stroyed.” The sentence of destruction was executed with 
blind obedience : the volumes of paper or parchment were 
distributed to the four thousand baths of the city ; and 
such was their number, that six months were barely suf- 
ficient for the consumption of this precious fuel Watsm, 

ALEXANDRIAN MANUSCRDPT ; a fttmtms copy of 
the Sc^tures, in four volumes quarto. It contains the 
whole Bible in Greek, including the did and New Testa^ 
ment, ^ih the Apocr^ha, and some smaller pieces, but 
not quite complete. It is preserved in the British muse- 
um: u was sent as a present to Iring Charies I. firom Cy- 
nllus Lucans, patriarch of Cdnstatitinople, by Sir Thomas 
OTRre, ambassador from England to the Grand Seignior, 
a^ut year 1628. I^rilhis brought it with him from 
Aiexandna, where probably it was written. In a sch^le 
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annexed to it, be gives this account: — That it ^'as written, 
as tradition informed them, by Thecla, a noble IBgyptian 
lady, about thirteen hundred years ago, not long after the 
council of Nice. But this high antiquity, and the authority 
of the tradition to which the patriarch refers, have been dis- 
puted ; nor are the most accurate biblical writers agreed 
about its age. Grabe thinks flial it might have been written 
before the end of the fourth century j others are of (minion 
that it was n(Jt written till near the end of the fifth century, 
or somewhat later. See Mr. Bubeer and Dr. WMs edition. 

ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL. No sooner had Alexan- 
der built a city, and called it after his <Dwn name, than he 
endeavored to make it the seat of philosophy and the arts ; 
and here were collected the most considerable professors 
from Greece, Egypt, and the East j and the mixture of 
the different systems introduced a confusion of opinions, 
which not only affected materially the state of the heathen 
world, but even of the Christian, and produced most of 
the heresies which disfigured and tormented the church 
in its first ages, particularly those, of the Gnostics and 
Manichosans. 

But the chief manufacturer of these absurdities was 
Ammonias Saccas, the founder of the new Blatoriics in the 
second century, whose followers were sometimes called Am- 
mordans. “ To this philosophy (says Dr. Mosheim) we may 
trace, as to their source, a multitude*of vain and foolish 
ceremonies, proper only to cost a veil over truth, and to 
nourish suj^rstition ; and which are, for the most part, re- 
ligiously observed by many, even in the times in which 
we live. It would be endless to enumerate all the perni- 
cious consequences that may, be justly attributed to this 
new philosophy j or rather, to this monstrous attempt to 
reconcile falsehood with truth, arid light with darkne.ss. 
Some of its most fatal efiects were — its alienating the 
minds of many, in the following ages, from the Christian 
religion ; and its substituting, in the place of the pure tind 
sublime simplicity of the Gospel, an unseemly mixture of 
Platonism and Christianity.” — Mosheim, vol. i. p. 169 — 176. 

ALEXANDRIAN VERSION. See Bibi.e. 

ALEXIANS ; in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
brothers and sisters of St. Alexiu.s, commonly called CdUUs, 
which see. , 

ALFORD, (JoHNj) founder of the professorship of 
natural religion, moral philosophy, and civil polity, in 
Harvard college, died at Charlestown, Sept. 29, 1761, aged 
75. He had been a member of the council. His exccu- 
t()rs determined the particular objects to wliich his bequest 
for charitable uses should be applied, and divided it equally 
between Harvard college, Princeton college, and the Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel among the Indians. To 
the latter, ten thousand six hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars were paid in 1787. Levi Frisbie was the first Alford 
professor. — AUm's B. Diet.. 

ALFRED, justly denominated the Great j the young- 
est son of Ethelwolf, was born at Wantage, in Berkshire, 
in 849, and succeeded to the English throne in 87l, on the 
death of Ethelred, the last survivor of his brother. From 



his accession to the year 877, he was engaged in almost 
<ontinaaI contests with the Danes, who at last compiled 
liim to abandon the throng wa conceal himself in dis- 
gqi^e in the 90 ttage of one of bis herdsmen. It was while 
he was thus concealed^ that he was harshly reproved by 
his hostess, for having allowed some ctOass to be burned, 
the bakkig of which she had directed him to watch. He 
next retired with a few followers to the isle of Athelney. 


In this situation be formed the design of freeing his cottn- 
try. He ordered his subject.s to hold themselves in readi- 
ness against the enemy, gave tlie intelligence of his re- 
treat, and informed himself of the condition of the Danes. 
He went disguised as a harper, into the camp of king Guthorn , 
and, having ascertained that the Danes felt themselves 
.secure, liastened back to his troops, led them against the 
enemy, and gained such a decided victory, that the Danes 
begged for peace. , Those who were already in the coun- 
try he allowed to Temain there, on the condaion that they 
and their king should embrace Christianity. During a 
part of the remainder of his reign, he had to contend 
against repeated invasions, but was uniformly successful 
in repelling them. By sea or land he fought no less than 
fifty-six battles. As soon as he resumed his authority he 
began to cultivate the arts of peace. He reformed the laws ; 
establi.shed trial by jury ; divided the country into shires 
and hundreds ; encouraged commerce and maritime dis- 
covery ; invited learned men from all quarters ; eudow'^ed 
seminaries j restored, if not founded, the university of Ox- 
ford ; and gave lustre to literature in the eyes of the people, 
by himself composing and translating numerous ’works, on 
a variety of subjects.^ Scotus and Grimbald, from abre^ ; 
Asserius, Wenfred, Plegmund, Dunwuf, Wulfsig, and the 
abbot of St. Neot’s, deserve the first rank among the lite- 
rati who adorned the age of Alfred. He himself acquired an 
immortal name by the admirable progress he made in all 
kinds of elegant and useful knowledge. Among his other 
pious and learned labors, he trai^lated into English 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Boetius De Consolatione, 
and the Book of Psalms. He died A. D. 900. 

The history of Alfred, says the Encyclopedia Americana, 
considering the times in which he liven, presents one of 
the most perfect examples on record of the able and pat- 
riotic monarch united with the virtuous man. 

If the soul of Alfred,” says Foster, “ could return to 
the earth !” — “ Were Alfred,” says Mr. Douglas in his Ad- 
mneement of Society, “ restored to life, (as it was believed 
of the just that they should again tread the earth in the 
latter days, and enjoy the fruits of that which in their first 
life they planted in equity and righteousness,) ^bat peerless 
king could, at this moment, with a touch set the social ma^ 
chine in movement.” 

ALGUM. Sec Almuo. 

AL#ERIXTS. Tu the year 1555, Algerius, a student in 
the university of Padua, and a man of great learning, having 
embraced the reformed religion, did all he (x>uld to convert 
others. For these proceedings he was accused of heresy 
to the po^, and being apprehended, was committed to 
prison at Venice, when being allowed the use of pen, ink, 
and paper, he wrote to his converts at Padua the following 
celebrated epistle : — 

Dear Friends — 1 cannot omit this opportunity of letting 
you know the sincere pleasure I feel iu my confinement j 
to suffer for Christ is delectable indeed j to undergo a little 
transitory pain in this world, for his sake, is cheaply purchas- 
ing a reversion of eternal glory, in a life that is everlasting. 

Here I have found Ijoncy in the entrails of a lion j a para- 
dise in a prison ; tranquillity in the house of sorrow j when 
others weep, I reioice ; when others tremble and faint, I 
find strength and courage. The Almighty alone confers 
these favors upon me ; be his the glory and the praise. 

How different do I find myself from what I was before. 
1 embraced the truth iu its purity ; I was then dark, 
doubtful, and in dread ; I am now enlightened, certain, and 
full of joy. He that was far from me is present with me ; 
he comforts my spirit, heals mv piefs, strenmhens my 
mind, refreshes my heart, and fortifies my soul. Learn, 
therefore, how merciful and amiable the lird is, who sup- 
ports his servants under temptation, expels theif sorrows, 
lightens their addictions, afid even visits them urith his 
glorious presence, in the gloom of a dungeon. 

Your sincefe friend, Aloerius. 

The pope being informed of Algerius’s great learning, 
and surprising natural abilities, thou^t it would be of 
Infinite importance to. the chiirch of Rome, if he c^o 
induce bdm to forsake ttie Protestant cause. But nnt^g 
nil his endeavors ineifoctual, he ordered him m be burtili 
which sentenee was executed accordingly.-— 

ALKORAN. Sec Koran. 
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ALL;— L Every creature. Prov. 16: 4* Ps. U9: 91. 
or every part. Song 4: 7.-2. Every man. 2 Cor. 5: 10.— 
3. Plentiful, perfect. Rom. 15; 13. 1 Cor. 13: 2.-4. Men 
of all nationis^ ronks^ ami degrees. 1 Tim. 2; 4.— Tit. 
8: U — 5. Many, or the greatest part. Matt. 3; 5. 
Phil. 2: 21. Thus it is said, All the cattle of the land of 
died ; the brake Evgav free of the Judd. Exod. 
9: D, 9. All thepiufgde bralm off the gold car-rings v4>ich 
ivcre in their cars. Exod. 32; 3. All the heasig of the 
mnii^ lodged in the lintels of Nineveh. Zeph. 2: 14. 
The &ine of David went forth into all latids. 1 Chron. 
14: 17. All Judea^ and all the ret^ion round about Jordan, 
went crat to John and were baptized of him. All men 
held John as a prophet. The apostles were hated of all 
men. Matt. 3; 5, 6. 21: 26. 10: 32. All men came to 
Jesus. John 3; 26. Then were at Jerusalem, Jews of 
EVERY a/rfian under heaven. Acts 2: 5. See Would. How 
evident then the folly of such as found their universal re- 
demption on this word, that must be so often restricted I and 
whi<m is frequently limited by the context, by the nature 
of the thing spoken of, or by the objects of it ! Thus ser- 
vants are required to please their masters well in all 
things. Tit. 2: 9. j and the Lord Is .said to uphold all that 
Ml, and raise up Ai.ii that are homed dtmn. Ps. 145: 14. 
The ALL men of Asia that turned away from Paul, denote 
a great many professed Christians there. 2 Tim. 1: 15. 
As the ultimate design of Christianity is the conversion 
of the world, and as this will be its actual effect during 
the glorious ages of the millennium, Dan. 2. Rev. 11: 15. 
20: 1 — 6. it is no wonder that the sacred writers delight in 
the use of the most comprehensive and magnificent ex- 
pressioBS when speaking of the inftuence of the Gospel on 
mankind. Hence those who are chosen to salvation may 
without impropriety be called all, or every man ; aij. the 
EKUS of the earth ; all the world ; because they spring 
from all nations, Jews and Gentiles ; dwell in all places ; 
are of every rank and condition ; and are the substance 
of ihe earth ; for whose behalf it is chiefly preserved and 
favored. Rom. 11: 32. Heb. 2: 9. Ps. 22: 27. 1 John 2: 2. 

ALL DENOMINATIONS ; May 28, 1821, the society 
of freemasons of the United States, with the grand mas- 
ter at their head, fonndetl a new church at Cherdcee hill, 
eight miles from Savannah, Georgia, for all denminations, 
expressive of the universal love of the great architect 
to all his creatures.^’ See Gospel Advocate, (Bostoft) June, 
1821— Wt7/»flw5. ^ M ^ 

ALLEGORY ; a figurative mode of speecli or composi- 
tion, which consists in selecting .something analogous to a 
subject, instead of the subject itself j and describing at 
length the particulars belonging to the former, in such a 
manner as to illustrate what we mean to enforce respect- 
ing the latter. It may be compared to an emblematical 
painting, in which we are left to discover the intention of 
the artist by our own meditation ; with this difference, 
that in the one, colors and forms are employed, in the other, 
word.s only. Both exercise the judgment, as well as the 
imagination, by pointing out some striking relation be- 
tween objects which may nevertheless be very different in 
many respects ; but which agree so well in the circum- 
smnees brought before us, that though the repre.seiitative 
object is alone placed in our view, the resemblance leads 
us at once to apply all the particulars to the subject repre- 
sented. Our ingenuity is thus exercised in a pleasing 
manner, and we are at the same time instructed and in- 
jormed. 

An allegory, a metaphor, and a parable, are nearly alii- 
^ ^ occasionally adopted by 

TO inspired writers in conveying their in.stractions to us. 
The liters of thetom, indeed, seem m a loss to discrimi- 

parable j if there be any 
it must he tms, that in any allegory, the speaker 
TOkes use of a real history to convey his instruc- 
UmSf but m a p^ble he often has recourse to a feigned or 
one.. It may. hoover, be remarked, that an 
amprr 5?Sr 5? “ ^ ^ continuation of meta- 

^diWlWPipfhima^ngletrope, asaclusteronthe 
^ me or two grapes. In the eightieth 

Psalm tbe mbat beautiM and perfect examvles 

oftheaRegmy immtebelbandinanykagi^ l£re 

the real history of the Old Testament church is 


made use of by the Psalmist, as an allegory. Thus also 
the apostle makes use of the Itistmy of Hagar and lsh< 
mael on the one hand, and that of ^rah and Isaac on 
the other, to illustrate the subject of the two covenants. 
Gal. 4: 24 — 30. Hagar is there taken to represent the 
covenant which the Lead entered into with' the children 
of Israel at Mount Sinai, when they were made the visi- 
ble church of God, put in bondage to the law, and were, 
by its curse, excludra from the inheritance of heaven, if 
they had uo other relation to Abraham than that of mere 
natural descent. And in confirmation of the allegorical 
meaning of the facts reccErded by Mofites, the apostle goes 
on farther to observe, that, as Iimmael who was begotten 
according to the flesh, persecuted Isaac, who was begotten 
according to the Spirit, so the Jews, the natural seed of 
Abraham, persecuted Abraham^s spiritual seed, the be- 
lieving Jews and Gentiles. 7%us, as in the circumstances 
of his birth and condition, as also in his character and in 
his actions, Ishmael wa.s a fit type of the unbelieving 
Jews, Abraham’s natural seed. 

But with regard to Sarah and Isaac, he places them in 
direct con trast to the bond-woman and her son . For Sarah 
i.** taken to represent the new covenant, which God hath 
made, not with the fleshly .seed of Abraham, but with be- 
hevers of all nations, of whom she is figuratively termed 
the mother. Sarah conceived her son Isaac supematu- 
rally, and so became a type of that covenant under which 
men are regarded, by the pwer of God accompanying his 
word, and so become the children of “ Jerusalem which is 
above,” and which is free from both the bondage and the 
curse of the law. And as Isaac was the child of promise, 
so he is taken to represent that innumerable company of 
regenerated believers, who were promsed to the Redeemer 
by the Father, as the reward of his atoning sorrows. 
Isa. 53: 10 — 12. — Joneses Bih. Cgr.. 

ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION. See Ihtxr- 
fretatioe. 

ALLELUIA, or Hallelu-jah, praise the Lord ; or prme 
to the lard. This word occurs at the beginning, or at the 
end, of many Psalms. Alleluia was sung on solemn days 
of rejoicing. St. John, in the Revelation, 19: 1, 3, 4, 6, 
.says, “ I heard a great voice of much people in heaven, 
who cried, Alleluia; and the four living creatures fell 
down, and worshipped God, saying, Alleluia,” This ex- 
pression of joy and prai.se was transferred from the syna- 
gogue to the church. At the funeral of Pabiola, “several 
Psalms were sung with loud alleluias,” says Jerome, in 
Epitapkio Paula. The monks of Palestine were awaked 
at their midnight watchings, -with the singing of alleluias. 
It is still occasionally used in devotional psalmody.— 
Watson. 

ALLEIN, (Joseph;) author of “ the Alarm a non- 
confonnist divine, was bom at Devizes, in Wiltshire, in the 
year 16^. At a very early age, his great piety and love 
of learning displayed themselves ; and he earnestly re- 
quested his father, Mr. Tobias Allein, to educate him 
for the important work of the Christian ministry; to 
which he afterwards devoted his life, his mental talents, 
and his worldly property. In his classical attainments, he 
made great progress, and at a very early age manifested 
so ardent a spirit to promote the glory of Christ and the 
salvation of souls, that whatever he considered to be con- 
ducive to those ends, he prosecuted with great vigor. At 
the age of sixteen he was sent to Lincoln college, Oxford;* 
and m 1651, was removed to Corpus Christi college, a 
Wiltshire scholarship beipg t^en vacant. There he was 
diligent in prosecuting his studies, consistent in his con- 
duct, and affable towards his mlofw students. He was 
a fellowship, bi|t did not urge it, in order 
that he might embrace the hofiiorable office of chaplain, 
being pleased with so favorable an opportunity of exercis- 
mg*ms gift in prayer, an employment in which he pecu- 
haily excelled. In 1653 he ires admitted bachelor of 
arts, and soon after married an amiable and pious lady. 
His mcome being small, he determined on burning a 
very SOOT had » nhmher of pujjils, some 
or whom became graduates of ditrlmiy phieed under hi* 
rere i and i^o, in aAer.Iift-, lOTuia hdin fwr his nanWy. 
**7^ **“■ grautude, nnd m^dalness. fie 

sisted m increa.sing bis income by Mrs. JUlein, who kept 
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a ladies’ boarding school ^ in which also Mr. Ahein took 

f reat interest* In his wovk as a minister of the Gospel, 
e was very assiduous and laborious ; and he was coQ' 
stantly employed, when out of the pulpit, in assisting his 
brethren, or in supplying destitute congregations. ,In 
1655 lie became eo-j»ator with the Bpv. George Newton,, 
at Taunton j was eminently useful, and employed those 
means which he thought would best promote the glory of 
God. When the unwise and persecuting act of uniformi- 
ty was passed, he was ejected ; and on the 26th of May, 
1663, was committed to llcbester gaol ; where aAer being 
treated with great indignity, together with seven ministers 
and fifty quakers, he was indicted at the assi7.e.s for 
preaching on the 17lh of May, of which he was found 
guilty, and sentenced to pay one hundred marks, and not 
io be released till they were paid. He declared in court, 
“ that whatsoever he was charged with, he was guilty of 
nothing but doing his duty.” He however continued in 
prison a whole year, and duripg that trying period improv- 
ed his time to the greate.st advantage, both of himself 
and his fellow prisoners. After his release he was even 
more zealous in propagating the Gospel, till his exertions 
brought on an illness, which disabled him from continuing 
to perform such duties. In 1065, he was again appre- 
hended, while at prayer, and, with some of his friends, 
was committed to prison for sixty days. Such confine- 
ment increased his disorder, and he rapidly became worse, 
till in the month of Noveml>er, 1668, he was released 
from his sufferings at the premature age of 35. Mr. Allein 
was a man of unaffected and fervent piety, of an amiable 
temper, and courteous conversation j his intellects were 
solid and good, and his afi’eetions lively ; and be died as 
he lived, universally respected and beloved. His works 
are not numerous, but Uiey are useful and pious. See 
Memoirs of Allein. — Jones’ Chris. Bio^. 

ALLEN, (W 1 U. 1 AM ;) a Protestant martyr, in the reign 
of queen Mary. He was burnt at Walsingham, Septem- 
iK'r, 1555, for refusing to follow the cross in procession. 
He had declared such constancy at his martyrdom, and had 
met credit with the justices, by reason of his well tried 
character among them, that he was suffered to go un- 
tied to his suffering, and then being fastened with a chain, 
stood quietly without shrinking till he died. — Fox. 

ALLEN, (JoHNj) first minister of Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, was born in England in 1596, and was driven 
from Ins native land during the persecution of the Puri- 
tans. He had been for a number of years a faithful 
preacher of the Gospel. Soon after he arrived in New- 
England, he w^as settled pastor of the church at Dedham, 
April 24, 1639. Here he continued till his death, August 
26, 1671, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. He w'as a 
man of great meekness and humility, aiul of considerable 
distinction in his day. He published a defence of the nine 
positions, in which, with Mr. Shepard of Cambridge, he 
(lisowTis the points of church discipline ; and a defence of 
the synod of 1662, against Mr. Chauiicy, under the title 
of Animadversions upon the Anlisynodalia, 4to. 1664. 
This work is preserved in the New England library. 
The two last sermons, which he preached, were print^ 
after his death. — Allen’s Biog. Diet. 

*ALLEN, (Thomas ;) minister of Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts,, was born at Norwich in England, in 1608, and 
'was educated at Cambridge. He was afterwards minister 
of St. Edmond’s in Norwich, but w’as silenced by btehop 
Wren, about the year 1636, for refusing to read the Book 
of Sports, and conform to other impositions. In 1638 he 
fied to New England, and was the same year installed in 
Charlestown, where he was a faithful preacher of the 
Gospel till a^ut 1651, when he returned to Norwich, and 
continued the exercise of his ministry till 1662. He af- 
tejwards preached to his church on all occasions, that of- 
fered, till his death, September 21, 1673„ aged 65. He 
was a very pious man, greatly beloved, and ati able, 
practical preacher- 

Ha published an Invitation to Thirsty Sinncrsi to come 
to their Savior ; the Way of the Sjnrit in bringing Souls to 
Christ } the Gkny of ChrivSt set forth, with the Necessity of 
Faith, in several sermoms j a Chain of Scripture Chrono- 
logy, from the Creation till the Death of Christ, in seven 
periods. This was printed in 1658, and was regarded os 


a very useful and learned work. It is p ^served in the 
New-JSngland library, established by Mr. Prince, by whom 
the authors quoted in the book are written in the begin- 
ning of it in his own hand. Mr. A. wrote also with Mr. 
Shepard in 1645, a preface to a Treatise on Liturgies^ &c. 
composed by the latter. He contend^ that only visible 
saints and believers should be received to communion. — 
AUm’s Biog, Diet, 

ALLEN, (James;) minister in Beaton, came to this 
country in 1662, recommended by Mr. Goodwin. He had 
lieen a fellow of New College, Oxford. He was at this 
time a young man, and possessed considerable talents. 
He was ordained teacher of the first church, December 9, 
1668, as coUeagtie with Mr. Davenport, who was at the 
same time ordained jiastor. Mr. Allen died September 
22, 1710, aged seventy-eight years. He published Health- 
ful Diet, a sermon ; New-England’s choicest Blessings, an 
election sermon, 1679 ; Serious Advice to Delivered Ones , 
Man’s Self-reflection, a Means to further his Recovery 
from hri Apostasy from God ; two practical discourses.-— 
Allen’s B. IJict. 

ALLEN, (James ;) fiiM minister rif Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, was a native of Roxbury, and was graduated at 
Harvard college in 1710. He was ordained November 5, 
1718, and after a ministry of twenty-eight years, died of a 
lingering consumption February 18, 1747, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age, with the reputation of a pious and judi- 
cious divine. In his last hours he had a hope, which he 
would not part with, as he said, for a thousand worlds. 

He published a Thanksgiving Sermon, 1722 ; a Discourse 
on Providence, 1727 ; the Doctrine of Merit exploded, and 
Humility recommended, 1727 ; a Fast Sermon occasioned 
by the Earthquake, 1727 ; a Sermon to a Society of Young 
Men, 1731 ; a Sermon on the Death of S. Aspinwall, 1733 ; 
an Election Sermon, 1744. — Allen’s B. Diet. 

ALLEN, (Henrv ;) a preacher in Nova Scotia, was 
born at NeuTport, R. I., June 14, 1748, and began to pro- 
pagate his singular sentiments about the year 1778. He 
was a man of good capacity, but of warm imagination and 
uncultivated mind. He died at the house of Rev. Dr. 
McClure, New Hampton, New-Hampshirc, February 2, 
1784. Since his death his party has much declined. 

He published a volume of hymns, and several treatises 
and sermons. — Allen’s B. Diet. See Allenites. 

ALLEN, (Moses;) was bom in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, September M, 1748. He was educated at the 
college in New- Jersey, where he was gmduated in 1772. 
He was ordained at Christ’s Church parish, about twenty 
miles from Charleston, S. C., March 26, 1775. In 1777 
he removed to Midway, Georgia. The British army from 
Florida, under General Prevost, dispersed bis society in 
1778, and burned the meeting-hou.se, almo.sl every dwelling 
house, and the crops of rk'c then in stacks. In December 
he was taken prisoner by the British, and treated with 
great severity. Seeing no prospect of release from the 
prison-ship where he was confined, he determined to at- 
tempt the recovery of his liberty by jumping overboard 
and swimming to an adjacent point ; bnt he was drowned 
ill the attempt February 8, 1779, in the thirty-first year of 
his age. Mr. Allen was admired by the friends of inde- 
pendence for his popular talents, his courage, and his 
many virtues. The euemies of independence could ac- 
cuse him of nothing more, than a vigorous exertion of all 
bis powei's in defending the riglits of his injured country. 
He was an eminently pious man. — Alkn’s B. Diet. 

ALLEN, (Thomas;) brother of the preceding, and first 
minister of Pittsfield, Mass. ; was born January 7, 1743, 
at Northampton. He was educated at Harvaid college, 
where he was graduated in 1762, being ranked among the 
liest classical scholars erf the dai. After studying theolo- 
gy under the direction of Mr. ilooker of Northampton, 
Mr. Allen was ordained April 18, 1764. During a minis- 
try of forty-six years he was unwearied in dispensing the 
glorious Gospel . Besides his stated labors on the Sabbath , 
he frequently delivered lectuius, and in the course of his 
life preached six or seven hundred ftineral sermons. 

He was very charitable to the poor, and his h#«ise was 
the scat of hospitality. Towards other dencmiinatmns of 
Christians, though strict in his own principles, he was yet 
excmplarily candid. At the commencement at tlie revo- 
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iution^ like most of his brethren^ he eugaged warmly in while at the same time he toiled incessantly in tes^hing 
th** support of the rights and in^pendence of his country, them the way to heaven. Such an example of disinte- 
Twice he went out with the army as a volunteer chaplain restedness drew from an enemy of the Gospel the fbllow- 
for a short time. ing remark This is a thing I cannot get along with i 

In Mr. Allen the strength of those affections which con- this old gentleman, who can be as rich as he ]^eases, 
stitute the charm of domestic and social life, was remarka* comes here and does all these things for nothing ; there 
ble; giving indeed peculiar poignancy to the arrows of must be something in his religion.” 
at&iction, but also swelling in a high degree the amount In the autumn ^ 1820, after having been nearly twenty 
good found in the pilgrime^Bfe of earth. years a preacher in the new settlements of the west, his 

His health had been gradually declining for several declining health induced him to bid adieu to his people, in 
years before his death, and more than once he was brought order to visit once more his children and friends. His 
to the brink of the grave. For several months he was un- parting with his church at Brighton was like the parting 
able to preach. He was fully aware of his approaching of Paul with the elders of the churrii of £|)he$us. Many 
dissolution, and the prospect of eternity brightened as he of the members of the church aecompanied him to the 
drew near the close of his life. Those precious promises, boat, and tears were shed and prayers offered on the shore 
which with peculiar tenderness he had often announced to of lake Ontario^ as on the seacoast of Asia Minor. Even 
the rich and the dying, M^re now his support. The all- the passengers m the boat could not refttiin frenn weeping 
sufficient Savior was his only hope j and he rested on him at the solemnity and tenderness of the scene. The atlach- 
with perfect confidence. He was desirous of departing, men of children to Mr. Allen was indeed remarkable, 
and was chiefly anxious lest he should be impatient. Wherever he went, children, while they venerated his 

Knowing his dependence upon God, he continually be- white locks, would cling around his knees to listen to his 
sought tl.o’^, who were about his bed, to pray for him. interesting anecdotes, his warnings, and instructions. 

He took an affecting leave of his family, repeating his At Pittsfield, where some of his relations livedj and 
pious counsels, and bestowing upon each one his valedic- where his brother had been the minister, Mr. Allen went 
tory blessing. When he was reminded by a friend of his .through the streets, and entering each house, read a chap- 
great lalwrs in the ministry, he disclaimed all merit for ter in the Bible, exhorting all the members of the family 
what he had done, though he expressed liis belief, that he to serve God ; and pra 3 ring fervently for their salvation, 
had plainly and faithfully preached the Gospel. He fo]^ In like manner he visited other towns. He felt that the 
gave and prayed for his enemies. When one of his chil- time was .short, and he was constrained to do all the good 
dren, a day or two before his death, pre.ssed him to take in his power. With his white locks and the .strong, im- 
some nourishment, or it would be impossible for him to pre.ssive tones of his voice, and having a known charac- 
live ; he replied, ‘‘ Livt ! I am going to live forever J” He ter for .sanctity, all were awed at the presence of the man 
frequently exclaimed, “ Come, Lord Jesus ; come quickly.” of God. He went about with the holy zeal and authority 
In the morning of the liord’s day, February 11, 1810, he of an apostle. In prayer Mr. Allen displayed a sublimity 
fell asleep in Jesus in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and and pathos, which good judges have considered as line- 
the forty-seventh of his ministry. quailed by any ministers whom they have known. It was 

He published several sermons ; and some letters of hi.s, the energy of true faith and strong feeling. In Novem- 
on the sickness and death of his daughter, were published her he arrived at New-York, and there, after a few weeks, 
in the Edinburg Missionary Magazine. — AUm\^ JJ. Diet, he expired in the arms of his children, January 28, 1821, 
ALLEN, (Solomon;) a useful minister of the Gospel, aged seventy yeans, 
brother of the preceding, was bom at Northampton, Fed)- As he went down to the grave he enjoyed an unbroken 
ruary 23, 1751. He with four of his brothers entered the serenity of soul, and rejoiced and exulted in the assured 
army in the revolutionary war, Mr, Allen, in the course hope of eternal life in the presence of his Redeemer in 
of the war, rose to the rank of major, and bore an hoiiora- heaven. Some of his last memorable sayings have lieen 
ble part in those liying scenes. After the war he was a presented by Rev. Mn Danforth in his sketch of his last 
conspicuous officer in quelling the insurrection of Shays, hours. If there are any worldly-minded ministers, who 
At the age of forty his soul was conquered by the power neglect the sheep and lambs of the flock,— any who re- 
of the Gkispel, which till then he had resisted ; in a few pose themselves in learned indolence, — ^any who are not 
years afterwards he was chosen deacon of the church at bold to reprove and diligent to instruct, — any who are not 
Northampton. As his personal piety increased, he became burning with holy zeal, nor strong in faith, nor fervent and 
anxious to preach the Gospel. But at the age of fifty, mth mi^ty in prayer to them the ministry and fkithfulncss 
no advantages of education, there were formidable obsla- of Mr. Allen might show to what an height of excellence 
cles in his way. The ministers around him suggested and honor they might reach, did they but possess his 
discouragements, as he could hardly acquire the necessa- spirit. 

ry qualifications. But his pious zeal was irrepressible. Mr. Allen published no writings to keep alive his name 
There were various branches of learning, which he could upon the earth j but he has a record on hign ; and his bene- 
n(H hope to gain ; but, “ one thing he could do, — ^he could volent, pious, zealou.$ toils, have doubtVe^ gained for him 
bring all the force of a naturally robust intellect to the that honor, which cometh from Gody and which will be 
work of searching the Scriptures. This he did, and while green and flourishing, when the honors of science and of 
in this way he enriched his understanding from their heroic exploits, and all the honors of earth shall wither 
abundant treasures, his faith was strengthened, his hope awmy. In his life there is presented to the world a mertfo- 
brightened, and all the Christian graces were refreshed rable example of the power in doing good, which may be 
from that “fountain of living waters.” He read also Howe’s wielded bymie mind, even under the most unfavorable 
and Baxter’s works, and from these sources drew his theo- circumstances, when its energies are wholly controlled by 
logy. He wrote out a few sermons, and thus commenced a spirit of piety. Though found in deep poverty, such a 
lalmr of preaching, at first in a few sm^l towns in pious zeal may mould the characters of those^ who by their 
Hampshire county, but for the last years of his life in the industry and enterprise acquire great wealth ; and thus 
western partm the state of New-Yoik. He rejoiced in may be the remote cause all their extensive charities.— 
fatigues and privations in the .service of his beloved Mas- Attends B. Diet. 

ter. Sometimes in his joumies he reposed himself with ALLEN, (Solomon M.;) professor of languages in 
nothing but a blanket to protect him from the incfemency Middlebury college, Vermont, was the son of Rev. T, Al- 
of the weather. But though pwr, he was the means of len, of Pittsfield, and was bom February 18, 1789. His 
ennehmg many with the inestimable riches of religion, father destined him to be a fanner, os he was athletic and 
Ftmr churches weire established by him, and he numlwred fond of active life ; but after he became inous, his friends 
about two handrro sou^ as by his preaching reclaimed being desirous that he should leeeive a collegiate educa- 
from peraittoU' Though poor himself, there were those tion, he commenced the study of Leitin at the of 
eommed with him, who were rich, and by whose liberali- twenty. In 1813 he graduated-at Middlebury with a high 
ty he was enaWed to accompli^ hm benevotent purposes, reputation as a scholar. Paring a year spemt at Andover, 
Ftom musih sources he expended about a thousand dcth^rs b^des attending to the custoiDary studies, he read a port 
in books and dothing for the people in the wtldemeas, of the New Testament ir Syriac language. After offi- 
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ciating tor two years as a tutor, he was chosen in 1816 
nrofrasor of the ancient languages, having arisen to this 
honor in seven years after commencing the study of 
Latin* He lived to accom]^ish but tittle, but long enough 
to show what the energy gf pious zeal is capable of ac- 
complishing. Respect^ and beloved all his associ- 
ates and acquaintances, his sudden and awful death over- 
whelmed tl^ with sorrow. Betn^ induced, on account 
of a defect in the chimney, to go imprudently upon the 
roof of the college building, he fell from it September 23. 
1817, and in consequence died the same evening, aged 
28 years. In his last hours his numerous friends crowded 
around him, ** watching with trembling anxiety the flight 
of his immortal soul to the kindred spirits of a better 
world.^^ Under the extreme anguish of his dying mo- 
ments, he exclaimed : — **The liOid reigneth, let the earth 
rejoice ! — 0 Father, thy will be done. So seemeth it good 
in thy sight, O Lord.^^ — AlMi Biog, Diet. 

ALLEN, (Richard ;) first bishop of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, died at Philadelphia, March 26, 
1831, aged 71. — Alienas Biog. Diet. 

ALLEN, (Benjamin ;) rector of St. Paul’s church, Phi- 
ladelphia, died at sea, in the brig Edward, on his return 
from Europe, January 27, 1829. He had been the editor 
of the Christian Magazine, and was a disinterested, zea- 
lous servant of God. — Alienas Biog. Diet. 

ALLENITES, the disciples oT Henry Allen, of Nova 
Scotia, who began to propagate his doctrines in that coun- 
try about the year 1778, and died in 1783, during which 
interval he made many proselytes, and at hi.s death left a 
considerable party behind him, though now much declin- 
ed. He published several treatises and sermons, in which 
he declares, that the souls of all the human race are ema- 
nations, or rather parts of the one great Spirit j that they 
were all present in Eden, and were actually in the first 
transgression. He supposes that our first parents in inno- 
cency were pure spirits, and that the material world wan 
not then made ,* but that in consequence of the fall, that 
mankind might not sink into utter destruction, this world 
was produced, and men clothed with material bodies ; and 
that all the human race will, in their turn, be invested 
with such bodies, and in them enjoy a stale of probation 
for immortal happiness. — H. Adams*s Diet., from a MS. 


heard him. He was frank and ingenuous in his natural 
temper ; warm and zealous in his friendships ; catholic 
in his sentiments ; a friend to civil and religions liberty. 
His benevolence led him to spare no pains nor trouble in 
assisting the poor and distressed by his advice and influ- 
ence, or by his own private liberality. It was he\;bo 
planned, and was the means of estabUshing the Widows’ 
FuikI, which was remarkably useftil. He often expressed 
his hopes in the mercy of God unto eternal life^ and but a 
few days before his death said to Dr. Ewing, that he had 
no doubt, but that, according to the Gospel covenant, he 
should obtain the pardon of his sins tlirough the great 
Redeemer of mankind, and enjoy an eternity of rest and 
glory in the presence of God. 

He published a sermon, delivered before the synods of 
New-York and Pennsylvania, May 24, 1758, entitled, 
Peace and Unity Recommended. — Assemi/y’s Miss. Mag. i. 
457 — 361 ; Miller^s Retr. ii. 342 ; Holmes's Life of Stiles, 
98, 99. — AUen\s Biog. Diet. 

A LLIX, (Peter, 5 . D. ;) a very learned and eminent Pro- 
testant divine, born in France, at Alencon, in 1641, where 
he received a liberal education. In process of time he be- 
came minister of the reformed church at Rouen, where he 
soon began to distinguish himself as an author, by pub- 
lishing some very learned and curious pieces, by which 
he acquired great reputation. It was owing to this that 
he was called from Rouen to Charentou, w'hich was the 
principal church tliat the reformed had in France. This 
was a high honor conferred upon him ; and being now in 
the zenith of his preferment, and finding himself in a con- 
dition for rendering great services to the church, he appli- 
ed himself to the task wdth all possible zeal, defending the 
Protestant doctrine against the artful attempts of the 
bisliop of Meaux, who was then laboring to overthrow the 
reformed religion'. On the revocation of the eflict of 
Nantes, Mr. Allix found himself compelled to quit in 1085, 
on w'hich be retired into England, where he met with a 
most favorable reception, on account of his extensive 
learning, and, more especially, his singular knowledge in 
ecclesiastical history, for wnich he was particularly es- 
teemed. On his arrival in that country, he applied very 
closely to learning the English language, which he attain- 
ed to a surprising degree of perfection, as is manifest from 


rommmieated by a dergymm of Nova Scotui, 1783. 

ALLISON, (Francis, D. D. ;) assistant minister of the 
first Presbyterian church in Philadelphia, was born in 
Ireland in 1705. After an early classical education at an 
academy, be completed his studies at the university of 
Glasgow. He came to this country in 1735, and was 
soon appointed pfi^tor of a Presbyterian church at New 
London in Chester county, Pennsylvania. Here, about the 
year 1741, his solicitude for the interests of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, and his desire of engaging young men in the 
work of the ministry, and of promoting public happiness 
by the difi’usion of religious liberty and learning, induced 
him to open a public school. There was at this time 
scarcely a particle of learning in the middle states, and he 
generally instructed all that came to him, without fee or 
reward. — About the year 1747 he was invited to take the 
charge of an academy in Philadelphia ; in 1755 he was 
elected vice provost of the college, which had just been 
established, and jprofessor of moral philosophy. He was 
also minister in tne first Presbyterian churen. In the dis- 
charge of the laborious duties, which devolved upon him, 
he continued till his death, November 28, 1777, aged 72. 

Besides an unusually accurate and profound acquain- 
tance with the Latin and Greek classics, he was well in- 
formed in moral philosophy, history, and general litera- 
ture. To his zeal for the diffusion of knowledge, Pennsyl- 
vania owes much of that taste for solid learning and clas- 
sical literature, for which many of her princt^ charac- 
ters have been so distinguished. The private virtues of 
Dr. Allison conciliated the esteem of all that knew him, 
and his public useftilness has erected a lasting monument 
to his praise. For more than forty years he supported the 
ministerial character with dignity and reputation* In his 
public services he was plain, practical, and argumenta- 
tive; warm, animated and pathetic. He was greatly 
honored by the gnu^us Redeemer in being made instru- 
mental, as it is believed, in the salvntkm of many, who 


the various publications which issued from his pen. 
.Among these may be particularly specified his “ Reflec- 
tions on the Books of the Holy Scriptures, designed to 
establish the truth of the Christian Religion,” “ Remarks 
on the Ecclesiastical History of the Ancient Churches of 
Piedmont,” Remarks upon the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Ancient Churches of the Albigenses.” In these last 
treatises, he vindicates the Waldenses and Albigenses 
from the foul a.spersions of Bossuet, the bishop of Meaux, 
and with great force retorts on him his own arguments, 
by showing,' that a constant and vigorous opposition to the 
Church of Rome, founded not only on a disavow^al of her 
authority, but also from an opposition to her corruptions 
in doctrine, discipline, and practice, is far from proving 
either heresy or schism in her opponents. In the course 
of his Remarks,” he is led into an examination of vari- 
ous important questions, and with freedom, learning, and 
imparliality, he traces the progress of the sentiments of 
the Albigenses into Si^n, as well as their connection with 
the opinions of Wiclaiffe in England. 

But the book which obtained him the highest credit 
was, The Judgment of the Ancient Jewish Church, against 
the Unitarians, in the Controversy upon the Holy Trinity, 
and the Divinity of our blessed Savior.” This was a 
great undertaking, requiring an extensive knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew literature, which all must allow Dr. 
Allix. to have exhibited, and that he managed the whole 
controversy with equal perspicuity and erudition. He 
enjoyed an uncommon share of health and spirits, as ap- 
pears l>y his later writings, in which there is not only all 
the erudition, but all the quickness and vivacity which ap- 
peared in his earliest pieces. He was consulted by the 
greatest men of his age on the deepest and most intricate 
parts of learning, and was acknowledged to be a genius 
of the first order, by those whom the world have asieemed 
not only the most capable, but also the most unbiassed 
critics. Dr Allix continued his application to the last, 
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flm! died in London, in the 76th year of his age, on the 
21st of February, 1717 j leaving behind him the reputation 
of a man, assidaoaa in the discharge of all the offices of 
public and private life, and every way as amiable for his 
virtues and social qualities, as he was venerable for his 
uprightness and integrity, and famous for his various and 
profound learning. — Jonen^s Bwg. Diet. 

ALL MANNER OF CONVERSATION; a phrase 
which occurs in 1 Peter 1: 15. The Greek word anastro- 
phCy conversation, which occurs fi^uently in the New 
Testament, has a much more extensive meaning than now 
belongs to the word conver.‘«ation. It embraces not only 
colloquial intercourse, but the whole circle of habits and 
behavior. It corresponds most nearly to the English term 
conduct. The whole phrase here referred to, may be ren- 
dered, Be ye holy in every turn, or, as we now say, in 
every walk of life?^ 

ALL-SUFFiCIENCy OF GOD; that power or attri- 
bute of his nature, whereby he is able to communicate as 
much blessedness to his creatures as he is pleased to make 
them capable of receiving. As his self-sufficiency is that 
whereby he has enough in himself to denominate him 
completely blessed, as a God of infinite perfection ; so his 
alhsufficiency is that by which he hath enough in himself 
to satisfy the most enlarged desires of his creatures, and to 
make them completely blessed. We practically deny this 
perfection, when we are discontented with our present 
condition, and desire more than God has allotted, for us. 
Gen. 3: 5. Prov. 19: 3. — 2. When we seek blessings of 
what kind soever in an indirect way, as though God were 
not able to bestow them upon us in his own way, or in the 
use of lawful means. Gen. 27: 35. — 3. When we use un- 
lawful means to escape imminent dangers. 1 Sam. 21: 13. 
Gen. 20 and 26. — 4. When we dish*u^t his providence, 
though wc have had large experience of hi<k appearing for us 
in various instances. 1 Sam. 27: 1 . Psalms 78: 19. 2 Chron. 
16: 8, 2 Chron. 14: 9, 13 Josh. 7; 7, 9.-5. When we 
doubt of the truth or certain accomplishment of the pro- 
mises. Gen. 18: 12. Psalms 77: 74. Isa. 49: 14.— 6. When 
wc decline great services, though called to them by God, 
under a pretence of our unfitness few them, Jer. 1: 6, 8. 

The consideration of this doctrine should lead us, 1. To 
seek happiness in God alone, and not in human things, 
JTer. 2: ll — 2. To commit all our wants and trials to 
him. 1 Sam. 30: 6. Heb. 11: 19. 2 Cor. 12: 8, 9.-3. To 
he courageous in the midst of danger and opposition. 
Psalms, 27: 1. — 4. To be satisded with his di.spensations. 
Rom. 8: 28 — 5. To persevere in the path of duty, how- 
ever difficult. Gen, 17: 1. — Buck^s Th^.Dkt. ; RidgUrfe 
Body of Div. ques. 17, ; $aurin’:s Set. ser. 5. vol. i. ; Bar- 
row’s Works, vol. ii. ser. 11. ; Dwight's Theology, vol. i. ser. 
7, and 25. — See Almighty. 

ALLUSH OR ALUSH ; Numb. 33; 13, 14. ; a place situ-^ 
ated in the desert of Sin, between Elim and Mount Sinai. 
The stations where the Israelites rested, are supposed to 
have been in the great valley El Sheikk and Feiran. 
Feiran is a continuation of the valley El Sheikk, says 
Burckhardt, and was considered the first valley on the 
whole Arabian peninsula. From the upper extremity, a 
row of gardens and date plantations extends downwards 
for four miles. In almost every garden, is a well, by 
means of which the gardens are irrigated the whole year 
round. This is the valley described by Niebuhr under 
llie name of Faran, through which the Israelites, doubt- 
4ess, passed on their way to Sinai after leaving the desert 
of Sin ; but which they probably did not pass through on 
their way from Sinai to Kadesh, as some have ventured 
to suppose. Here they could not want for water ; nor did 
they mumur on this account until they came to Rephi- 
dlm, which was most probably higher up among the 
mountains, and near the western base of Sinai Itself. In- 
deed, monkish tradition pretends to assign the site of Bep- 
bidim, and to show the rock from which the waters gush- 
ed, in the narrow valley El Ledja, but the nature of the 
ground hardly admits the possibility d* its being the true 
Aie.^Moinnsm^s Bib. MeposUorp. 

ALMAH ; a Hebrew .word signifying properly a virgin, 
a youzig woman unactpiainted with man. In tl^s s&se 
H occm lin t^ famous passage of Isaiah, 7: 14—*^ Behold 
a virgm shau eonceive and bear a son.^ The Hebrew 


has no term that more properly signifies a virgin than 
^mah. St. Jerome, in his commentary on this passage, 
observes, that the prophet declined using the word hethaul 
which signifies any young woman, or young person, but 
employed the term dlmek, which denotes a virgin 
never seen by man. This is the import of the word 
aimak, which is derived from a root whi^ signifies to con^ 
ceai. It is very well known, that young women in the 
east do not appear in public, but are shut up in their 
houiiies, and their mothers’ apartments, like nuns. The 
Chaldee paraphrast and the Septuagint translate edmah a 
virgin and Akiba, the famous rabbin, who was a great 
enemy to Christ and Christians, and lived in the second 
century, understands it in the same manner. The apos- 
tles and evangelists, and the Jews of our Savior’s time, 
explained it in the same sense, and expected a Messiah 
bom of a virgin. 

The Jews, that they may obscure this plain text, and 
weaken the proof of the truth of the Christian religion, 
pretend that the Hebrew word signifies a young woman, 
and not a virgin. But this corrapt translation is easily 
confuted. 1. Because this word constantly denotes a vir- 
gin in all other passages of Scripture in which it is used. 
2. From the intent of the passage, which was to confirm 
their faith by a strange and wonderful sign. It surely 
could be.no wonder, that a 3 ^oung woman should conceive 
a child ; but it was a very extraordinary circumstance, 
that a virgin should conceive and bear a Jones. 

ALMERICI ANS ; the followers of Almeric, (or Amau- 
ri,) professor of logic and theology at Paris, in the thirteenth 
century, who was burnt to death for his opinions, with 
several of his followers. He opposed the worship of 
saints and images : and his enemies charged him with 
maintaining, that as the reign of the Father continued 
during the Old Te.stament dispensation, and that of the 
Son from the Christian era, so in his time the reign of the 
Holy Spirit commenced, in which the sacraments and all 
external worship were to be abolished. Dr. Mosheim, and 
many other learned men, consider Almeric as a Pantheist, 
maintaining that the universe was God — that 

“All are but parts of one stupendous whole,** 

and must all return to the source from whence they were 
derived. Fox, however, has placed him among the mar- 
tyrs to evangelical truth. Dr. Maclaine, also, in his notes 
to Mosheim, has vindicated Almeric from the charges 
of his enemies, and sustained the judgment of Fox. — 
Mosheim' s Ecc. Hist. vol. iii. p. 287 ; Fleury's Etc. Hist. 
lib. 76. sect. 59 ; Fox's Book of Martyrs, p. 133. 

ALMIGHTY; a peculiar title of the Deity. Gen. 17: 1. 
The Hebrew name,* Shaddai, signifies also aU-sufficimt, or 
all-bountiful. See Gen. 28: 3. 35: 11. 43: 14. 49: 25. 
Of the omnipotence of God, we have a most ample reve- 
lation in the Scriptures, expressed in the most sublime 
language. From the annunciation, by Moses, of a divine 
existence, who was “ in the beginning,” before all things, 
the very first step is to the display of his almighty power 
in the creation out of nothing, and the immediate arrange- 
ment, in order and perfection, of the heavens and the earth 
by which is meant, not this globe only with its atmos- 
phere, or even with its own celestial system, but the uni- 
verse itself ; for made the stars also." .We are thus at 
once placed in the presence of an agent of unbounded 
power ; for we must all feel that a being which could cre- 
ate such a world as this, must, beyond all comparison; 
possess a power greater than any which we experience ir 
ourselves, than any which we observe in otner visible 
agents, and to which we are not authorixed, by our obser 
vation or knowledge, to assign any limits of space or dura 
tion. 

2. That the sacred writers should so frequently dwel 
Mpon the omnipotence of God, has important reasons, whicl 
arise out of the very dertgn of the revelation which the; 
were the means of communicating to mankind. Me; 
were to be reminded of their obltgmions to obedience ; an 
God is therefore constantly exhibited as the Creator, th 
Preserver, and Lord of an things. His solemn worshi 
and fear were to be enjoined apon them ; and, by th 
manifestation of his works, the veil was withdrawn froi 
his glory and majesty. Idolatry was to be checked an 
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reproved^ and the true God was therefore placed in con- 
trast with the limited and powerless gods oi the heathen : 
^ Among the gods of the nations, is there no gcxl like unto 
thee ; neither are there any works like thy works.” Fi- 
nally. he is exhibited as the object of /nut to creatures con- 
stantly reminded experience of their own infirmity and 
dependence ; and to them it is essential to know, that his 
power is ab^lute, unlimited, and irresistible, and that, in 
a word, he is “ mighty to save.” 

3. In a revelation which was thus designed to awe and 
control the wicked, and to afford strength of mind and 
consolation to good men under all circuntstances, the om- 
nipotence of God is therefore placed in a great variety of 
impressive views, and connected with the most striking 
illustrations. 

It is declared by the fact of creatumj the creation of be- 
ings out of nothing / which itself, though it had been con- 
fined to a single object, however minute, exceeds finite 
comprehension, and overwhelms the faculties. This with 
God required no effort: “He spake and it was done, he 
commanded and it stood fast.” The vastness and vamty 
of his works enlarge the conception : “ The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handy work.” “He spreadeth out the heavens, and 
treadeth upon the waves of the sea ; he makelh A returns, 
Orion, and Pleiades, and the chambers of the south ; he 
doeth great things, past finding out, wonders 

without number. He stretcheth out the north over the 
empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing, lie 
bindeth up the waters in the thick clouds, and the cloud is 
not rent under them ; he hath compassed the waters with 
bounds until the day and night come to an end.” The 
ease with which he snstains, orders, and controls the most 
powerful and unruly of the elements, arrays his omnipo- 
tence with an aspect of ineffable dignity and majesty : 
“ By him all things consist.” “ He brake up fqr the sea a 
decreed place, and set bars and drx)rs, and said, Hiiherio 
shalt thou come and no further, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” “ He looketh to the end of the earth, 
and seeth under the whole heaven, to make the weight 
for the wLbAi, to weigh the waters by measure, to make a 
decree for fihe rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder.” “ Who hath measured the waters^ in the hol- 
low of his hand, meted heaven with a span, comprehend- 
ed the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed (he 
mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance.” The 
descriptions of the divine power are often terrible : “ The 
pillars of heaven tremble, and are astonished at his re- 
proof ; he dividetb the sea by his powder.” “ He removeth 
the mountains, and they know it not; he overtumeth 
them in his anger ; he shaketh the earth out of her place, 
and the pillars thereof tremble ; he commandeth the sun 
and it nseih not, and sealeth up the stars,” The same 
absolute subjection of creatures to his dominion is seen 
among the intelligent inhabitants of the material universe ; 
and angels, mortals the most exalted, and evil spirits, are 
swayed with as much ease as the most passive elements ; 
“ He maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers a fiamc 
of fire.” They veil their faces before his throne, and ac- 
knowledge themselves his servants : “ It is he that sitteth 
upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof 
are ns grasshoppers,” “as the dust of the balance, less 
than nothing and vanity.” “ He bringeth princes to noth- 
ing.” “ He setteth up one and putteth down another 
“for the kingdom is the Lord’s, and he is governor 
among the nations.” “ The angels that sinned he cast 
down to hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness, 
to be reserved unto judgment.” The closing scenes of 
this world complete these transcendent conceptions of the 
majesty and power of God. The dead of all ages rise 
from their graves at his voice : and the sea gives up the 
dead which are in it. Before his face heaveu and earth 
fiee away ; the stars fall from heaven, and the powers of 
heaven are shaken. The dead, small and mat, stand 
before God, and aie divided as a shepherd divideth the 
sheep from the goats. The wicked go away into everlast- 
ing punishment, but the righteous into life eternal. 

4. Of these amazing views of the omnipotence of God, 
spread through almost every page of the Scriptures, the 
power lies in their truth. They are not eastern exaggera- 
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tions, mistaken for sublimity. Every thing in nature an- 
swers to them, and renews from age to age the energy of 
the impression which they cannot but make on the rent- 
ing mind. The order of the astral revolutions indicates 
the constant presence of an invisible but incomprehensible 
power. The seas hurl the weight of their billows upon 
the rising shores, but every where find a “ bound fixeA by a 
perpetual decree.” The tides reach their height ; if thay 
flowed on for a few hours, the earth would ch^ge places 
with the bed of the sea ; hut, under an invisible control, 
they become refluent. The expression, “ He toucheth the 
mountains and they smoke,” is not merely imaginary ; — 
every volcano is a testimony of its truth ; and earthquakes 
proclaim, that, before him, “ the pillars of the world trem- 
ble.” Men collected into armies, or populous nations, 
give us vast ideas of humau power ; but let an army 
be placed amidst the sand-storms and burning winds of 
the desert, as in the east ; or, before “ his frost,’’ as in our 
own day in Russia, w^here one of the mightiest arma- 
ments was seen retreating before, or perishing under, an 
unexpected visitation of snow and storm ; or let the utter- 
ly helpless state of a populous country which has been 
visited by famine, or by a resistless pestilential disease, 
be reflected upon ; and we feel that it is scarcely a figure 
of speech to say, that “ all nations before him are less than 
notlung and vanity.” 

5. Nor, in reviewing this d(^lrine of Scripture, ought 
the great practical uses made of the omn^tence of God, 
by the sacred writers, to be overlooked. By them nothing 
is said for the mere display of knowledge, as in heathen 
writers ; and we have no speculations without a subservi- 
ent moral. To excite and keep alive in man the fear and 
worship of God, and to bring him to a felicitous confidence 
in that almighty power which pervades and controls all 
things, are the noble ends of those ample displays of the 
omnipotence of God, which roll through the sacred volume 
with a sublimity that inspiration only could supply. “ De- 
clare his glory among the heathen, his marvellous works 
among all nations ; for great is the Lord, and greatly to 
be praised. — Glory and honor are in his presence, and 
stren^h and gladness in bis place. — Give unto the Lord, 
ye kindreds of the people, give unto the Lord glory and 
strength ; give unto the Lord the glory due unto his 
name. — The Lord is my light and my s^vation j whom 
shall I fear ? — The Lord is the strength of my life ; of 
whom shall I be afraid? — If God be for us, who then can 
be against us ? — Our help standeth in the name of the 
Lord, who made heaven and earth. — ^What time I am 
afraid, I will trust in thee.” — Thus, as one observes, “our 
naUural fears, of which we must have many, remit us to 
God, and remind us, since we know what God is, to lay 
hold on his almighty power.” 

6. Ample, however, as are these views of the power of 
God, the subject is not exhausted. As, when the ^riptures 
speak of the eternity of God, they declare it so as to give 
us a mere glimpse of that fearful peculiarity of the divine 
nature, that God is the fountain of being to himself, and 
that he is eternal, because he is the “ I am so we are 
taught not to measure God’s omnipotence by the actual 
displays of it which wg sec around us. These are the 
tnanifestoHons of the fact, but not the measure of the attri- 
bute ; and should we resort to the discoveries of modern 
philosophy, which, by the help of mstnunents, has so 
greatly enlarged the known boundaries of the visible uni- 
verse, and add to the stars which are visible to the naked 
eye, those new exhibitions of the divine power in the ne- 
bulous appearances of the heavens which are resolvable 
into myriads of distinct celestial luminaries, whose im- 
mense distances commingle their light before it reaches 
our eyes ; we thus almost infinitely expand the circle of 
created existence, and enter upon a> formerly unknown 
and overwhelm]^ range of divine operation. But still 
we are only reminded, that his power is truly almighty and 
measureless — “ Lo, all these are parts of his ways ; hot how 
little a portion is known of him, and the thunder of his 
power who can understand ?” It is a mighty conception 
that we form of a power from which all other power is de- 
rived, and to which it is subordinate ; which nothing can 
oppose f which can beat down and anniliilate all wner 
power whatever j which operates in the most perfect man- 
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at once, in an instant, with the utmost ease ^ but the nored ^ and his attention is roused by a vepr sigiuhcant 
Scriptures lead us to the contemplation of greater and emblem of that severe correction with which the Host 
even unfathomable depths. The omnipotence of God is High was hastening to visit his people for their iniquity j 
inconeelvable and boundless. It arises from the infinite and from the species of tree to which the rod belong^, he 
perfection of God, that his power can never be actually is warned of its near approach. The idea which the ap* 
exhausted j and, in every imaginable instant in eternity, pearance of the almond rod suggested to his mind, is con- 
that inexhaustible power of G^ can, if it please him, be firmed by the exposition of God himself : am watching 

a^ng either more creatures to those in existence, or over, or on account of, my word to fulfil it j*’ and this 
greater perfection to them ; since it belongs to self-exist- double mode of instruction, first by emblem, and then by 
ent Being, to be always full and communicative, and, to exposition, was certainly intended to make a deeper im- 
the communicated contingent being, to be ever empty and pression on the mind both of Jeremiah and of the people 


craving." 

7. One limitation of the divine power it is true we can 
conceive, but it detracts nothing from its perfection. Where 


to whom he was sent. 

It is probable that the rods which the princes of Israel 
Ixire, w^ere scions of the almond tree, at once the ensign 


things in themselves imply a contradiction, as that a body of their ojSice, and the emblem of their vigilance. Such, 
may be extended .and not extended, in a certain place and we know, from the testimony of Scripture, was the rod of 
notin it, at the same tune ; such things cannot be done by Aaron j which renders it exceedingly probable, that the 
God, because contradictions are impossible in their own rods of the other chiefs were from the same tree. 


nature. Nor is it any derogation from the divine power to 
say, they cannot be done ; for as the object of the under- 
standing, of the eye, and the ear, is that which is intelli- 


The hoary head is beautifully compared by Solomon to 
the almond tree, covered in the earliest days of spring 
with its snow-white flowers, before a single leaf ha.s bud* 


giblc, visible, and audible; so the object of power must ded: The almond tree shall flouri.sh. and the grasshopper 
be that which is possible ; and as it is no prejudice to the shall be a burden, and desire shall fail.” Eccl. 12: 5 . Man 


be that which is possible ; and as it is no prejudice to the 
most perfect understanding, or sight, or hearing, that it 
does not understand what is not intelligible, or see what is 


has existed in this world but a few days, when old age 
begins to appear, sheds its snows upon his head, prema- 


not visible, or hear what is not audible ; so neither i.s it turely nips his hopes, darkens his earthly pro.spects, and 
any diminution to the most |ierfect power, that it does not hurries him into the grave. — IVaL^n. 


do what is not possible. In Ulfe manner, God cannot do 
any thing that is repugnant to his other perfections ; he 


ALMONER; one who is employed in the distribution 
of charities. Tliis seems to have been an important 


cannot lie, nor deceive, nor deny himself ; for this branch of the office of deacons in the Christian church. 


would be injurious to his truth. He cannot love .sin, nor 
punish innocence ; for this would destroy his holiness and 


Acts 6 . We find Barnabas and Paul however employed 
in a similar service. Acts ll: 29—36. Gal. 2: 10. 2 Cor. 


goodness ; and therefore to ascribe a power to him that is 8 : 4 . It is an office of the faithful execution of which, while 
inconsistent with the rectitude of his nature, is not to it demands much discretion, and in some circumstances 


magnify but debase him ; for all luirightexmsncss is weak- great self-denial, is yet peculiarly acceptable to God, ho- 
ness, a defection from right reastm, a deviation from the notable and delightful. The Scriptures frequently enjoin 
perfect rule of action, and arises from a want of goodness and encuurage labors of this sort. Ps. 41: 1 . Matt. 19: 
and power. In a word, since all the attributes of God are 21 . 25:31—46. Acts 20: 33—35. Rom. 12: 13. James 1 : 
©.ssentially the same, a power in him which tends to de- 27. 1 Pet. 4; 10. 3 John 5 . 
stroy any other attribute of the divine nature, must be a ALMOST ; in a great measur 
power destructive of itself. Well, therefore, may we con- opiwsite o[ altogether. Acts 26: 28 
elude him ahsolulely omnipotent, who, by being able to ed to he a Christian, when his hmm 


ALMOST ; in a great measure ; next to entirely ; the 
op]X)site of altogether. Acts 26: 28. One is almost persuade 
ed to he a Christian, when his knowledge of the Gospel, evi- 


effect all things consistent with hi.s |)erfection.s, showeth in- deuce of its truth, conviction of its importance, and ad- 
nnite ability, and by not being able to do any thing repug- miration of its pure and elevated character, are such as 
nant to the same perfections, demonstrates himself .subject only to be resisted and overborne by worldly desires and 
11 ^ considerations, carried to a criminal excess. Such was 

0 . Nothing Certainly m the finest writings of antiquity, the ca.se of’ Agrippa. (See AoRirVA, 2.) The reply of 
were all their best thoughts collected as to the majesty and Paul is the most perfect and beautiful tiling of the kind 
power of Goii, can bear any comparison with the views that ever was conceived. It is a master-piece to be studio 
thus pr^ented to us by divine revelation* Were we to by the human race. 

forget, for a moment, what is the fact, that their no- It will be well for all (and there are vast multitudes) in 
blest notions stand connected with fancies and vain the critical circumstances of Agrippa, to remember the 
s^ciilations which deprive them of their force, still their suggestion of the poet, 

rouno 01 loity conception is not completed, and, uacon- That tolw « 6 ?io»t b wAo%t« 

^ desdL V the eter- ALMS ; what is given gratoitously for the relief of the 


round of lofty conception is not completed, and, u^com 

^ desdL V ^th the eter- ALMS ; what is given gratuitously for the relief of the 

StveS iftS’ ,h. 't"'* ‘t '•‘utehes. W alms-giving is 

• ^thich enjoin it in the Sacred Scriptures. It w obkrvable, 
leaves and blossoms hut thefriin”!! however, what a number of excuses are made by those 

messed the outer oreen t?®' “f® “ot femnd in the exercise of the duty : 1. That 

^^«dto"stuKere,s‘‘rVl^^^^ 2 - That chaiy begins at 

Stone, or nut contains a Wnrni.i ^ms home ; 3. That chardy docs not consist in giving money, 

part^ ThTSSs a inl^nevolcnce, W to all mankind, &c.^ 4. fhat giV 

fhe outer tough cover splits onen anS ^ mentioned in St. Paul’s description 

KKmuSsTsLcf on f l^Thei ™ ‘**®y 

8 nyofthetrees,beginnin!rassf>onnx 0 .pri^^‘^.r, ® ^ employ many poor persons; 7. That the 

Is Lrt. and P«>r do not suffer so much as we inJadne ; 8 . That these 


IS past, a^ before it is m leaf, it has its Hebrew name 
wfoch comes from a verb signifying to vuit haste, 
U hem It harry, m to awake early. To the forwardness of 
ff^mond trw there seems to be a reference in Jeremiah : 
" The word the L<wd came unto me, saying, Jeremiah, 

what f .hnd I said, I see a rod of an almond 

tree. Then said the Lori nnto me. Thou hast well . 


poor do not suffer so much as we imagine ; 8 . That these 
people, give them what you will, will never be thankful ; 
u liable to be intposed i^n ; 10 . That they 

should apply^ to their parishes; 11 . Tliat giving money 


tree. Then said the Lord unto me, Thou hast well seen a contracted, memnm spirit ! In giving 

for J will haSbm my word to perforin it or, i f *?■’ * « rol« sh^d be observed : 

am hastening or watching over my word to fulfil it » Ln ^ ““'y ”"*■ 

Jer.l.lJ,12. In this manner itis Lidered by ihi'si- M 1*^“^ 


jer. I. II, I'd. in tnis manner it is rendered by t;,.> Se- 
venty ; and hr tite Vplgate, VigibOo ego super verhm meum. 
Thus is the first vis»n with which *he prophet was ho- 


2. With cheerfulness. Deut. IS; 10 . 2 Cor. 9 : 7 — 3 . With 
simphetty and smeerity. Bom. 12. Matt. 6 : 3.-4. With com- 
passim and affection. Isa. 58: 10. 1 John 3: 17 5. Seasona- 
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biff. Gal. 6: 10. Prov. 4: 27.-6. SatmUftdfy. Dent. 18: 11. 
1 Tim. 6; 18. — 1. Prudently, according to every one’s 
need. 1 Tim. 5: 8. Acts 4: 35. See Dr. Barrmh admira- 
ble Sermon on Bounty to the Poor, wihick took up three hours 
and a haJf in preachinff ; Saumnh Ser. vol. iv. Eng. Trans. 
ser. 9. Pdtfs Mot. Phil. ch. 5, vol. i. (See AiMomu.y- 
Buck’s Theol. Diet. 

ALMUG TRPIE ; a certain kind of wood mentioned 1 
Kings 10; 11. 2 Chron. 2: 8. 9; 10, 11. Jerome and the 
Vulgate render it Ugna thf)ina,exiA the Septuagint, mrought 
wood.* Several critics understand it to mean gummy wood ; 
hut a wood abounding in resin must be very unfit for the 
uses to which this is said to he applied. Celsus queries if 
it be not the sandal ; but Michaelis thinks the particular 
species of wood to be wholly unknown to us. Dr. Shaw 
suppose.*? that the almug tree was the cypress ; and he ob- 
serves that the wood of this tree is still used in Italy and 
other places for violins, harpsichords, and other stringed 
instruments. — Watson. 

ALOES, aha; an extensive tribe of plants, the princi- 
])al .species amounting to nine in number; they differ 
much in size. A very bitter gum is extracted from it, used 
ibr medicinal purposes, and anciently for embalming dead 
bodies. Nicodemus is said, John 19: 39. to have brought 
one hundred pounds weight of myrrh and aloes to embalm 
the body of Jesus. The quantity has been exc laimed 
against by certain Jews, as being enough for fifty bodies. 
Bui instead of hekaton, it might originally have been writ- 
ten dekaton, ten pounds weight. However, at the funeral 
of Herod there were five hundred ^ice-bearers; and at 
that of B. Gamaliel, eighty pounds of opobalsamum wore 
used. 

The wood which God showed Moses, tliat with it be 
might sweeten the waters of Marah, is called alvah. ^*Exod. 
15: 25. The w^ord has some relation to aloe j atid some 
interpreters are of opinion that Moses used a bitter sort <*f 
wood, that so the power of God might be the more re- 
markable. Mr. Bruce mentions A town, or lar^c village, 
by the name of Elvah. It is thickly planted with trees j 
is the oasis parva of the ancients ; and the la.st inhabited 
place to the west that is under the jurisdiction of Egypt. 
He also observes that the Arabs call a shrub or tree, not 
unlike our hawthorn, either in wood or flower, by the name 
of elvah. “ It was this,” say they, with whicJi Moses 
sweetened the waters of Marah ; and with this, too, did 
Kalib Ibn el Walid sweeten those of Elvah, once bitter, 
and give the place, the name of this circumstance,” It 
may be that God directed Moses to the very wood proper 
for the purj,x)se. M. Niebuhr, when in these parts, inquir- 
ed aftcjr wood capable of this effect, but could gain no in- 
formation of any such. It will not, however, from hence 
follow that Moses really used a bitter wood ; but, as Pro- 
vidence usually works by the proper and fit means to ac- 
complish its ends, it seems likely that the wood he made 
use of was, in some de^e at least, corrective of that 
quality which abounded in the water, and so rendered it 
potable. This seems to have been the opinion of the au- 
thor of Ecclesiasiicus, 38: 5. That other water, also, re- 
quires some correction, and that such a coTTection is ap- 
]iUed to it, appears from the custom in Egypt in respect to 
that of the Nile, which, though somewhat mudily, is ren- 
dered pure and salutary by being put into jars, the inside 
ol' which is nibbed with a paste made of bitter almonds. 
The first discoverers of the Floridas are said to have cor- 
rected the stagnant and fetid water they found Ifeere, by 
ini^sing in it branches of sassafras ; and it is understood 
that the first inducements of the Chinese to the general use 
of tea, was to correct the water of their ponds and rivers. 

The Liok-Aloe, or agallochum, Numb. 24; 6. Ps. 45: 
9. andCautic. 4: 14. is a small tree about eight or ten feet 
high. That the flower of this plant yielded a fragrance, 
is assured to us in the following extract from Swinburne’s 
Travds, Letter xii. “ This morning, like many of the 
foregoing ones, was ddicious. The sun rose gforiously 
out of the sea, and all the air around was perfumed with 
the eflftuvia of the aloe, as its rays sucked up the dew 
from the leaves.” This extremely hitter plant contains 

Joaophus gays li was a pacullarly beautiful species of pine. The 
Tlabblfis call it coral ,* perhaps from the texture aud color of the wood 
reseuobfinij that article. 


under the bark three sort.s of woo.!. The first is black, 
solid, and weighty j the .second is of a tawny color, of a 
light spongy texture, very porous, and filled with a resin 
extremely fragrant and agreeable j the third kind of wood, 
which is the heart, has a strong aromatic odor, and is 
esteemed in the East more precious than gold itself. It i.s 
used for perfuming habit.s and apartments, and is admi- 
nistered as a cordial in fainting and epileptic fits. These 
pieces, called calunbac, are carefully preserved in peuner 
tx)xcs, to prevent their drying. When they are used, they 
are ground upon a marble with .such liquids as arc best 
suited to the purpose for which they are intended. This 
wood, mentioned Cantic. 4: 14. in conjunction with several 
other odofriferous* plants there referred to, was in high es- 
teem among the Hebrews for its exquisite exhalations. 

TlWi Rcentrd aloe, and onrh shndi that .showers 

Gum from its veiu.s, and oilor^i from its llowors. 

Thus the son of Sirach, Ecclcsiasticus 24; 15. “ I gave a 
.sweet smell like the cinnamon and aspalathus. I yielded 
a pleasant odor like the best, myrrh j like galbanum and 
onyx, and fragrant storax, and like the fume of frankin- 
cense in the tabernacle.” It may not be amiss to observe 
that the Persian translator renders ahnlimj sandal-wood ; 
and the same was the opinion of a certain Jew in Arabia 
who was consulted by Niebuhr. — Watson. 

ALOGIANS, (from a ncg. and logos ;) persons who, ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, rejected the Gospel of John and 
the Revelation, which speak of Christ as the Logosj and 
ascribed them to Cerinihus. Dr. Lardner, however, is 
confident, that (though there might be individuals) there 
never was a sect which received the other b(X)k.s of the 
New Testament, and rejected these ; nor are they men- 
tioned by any writers pretending to be contemporary. He 
thinks this here.sy was invented during the Millenarlan 
controversy. Some Millenarians ascribed the Apocalypse 
to Cerinihus. Some of the orthodox said, they might as 
well ascribe the Gospel to Cerinihus — others said they did 
so ; and thus was hatched the mendacium theoUgicmi — the 
theological falsehood. Others, however, tell us, that the 
sect was founded by Arteraon, in the second century, and 
supported by Beryllus.~Ltfrri/icr'5 //cre/iW, 44o j Turmr’s 
Jhst. p. IX-^-Wiliiams. 

ALPHA ; the first letter of the Greek alphabet. Omega 
being the last letter. Hence the lofty title which our Lord 
appropriates to himself, (Rev. 1: H. 21: 6. 22; 13.) as signi- 
ficant of his eternity and perfection. (See A., and Alepii.) 

ALPHAGE ; archbishop of Canterbury, an illustrious 
English martyr of the eleventh century. He was de- 
scended from a noble family, and his parents, who were 
worthy Christians, and had given him an excellent educa- 
tion, had the hapfaness to see him become both the admir- 
ed .scholar and the devout Christian. He was distinguish- 
ed for purity, humility, prudence, and piety. He strove to 
make the arts u.selol to the purposes of file, and to render 
philosophy sub-servienl to the cause of religion. But being 
in .some degree infected with the mistaken views of the 
age, he renounced bis fortune and his home, and took the 
habit in the monastery of the Benedictines, that there he 
might at his leisure contemplate those divine perfections 
which he loved. Not satisfied however with this retire- 
ment, he afterwards shut himself up in a lonely cell at 
Bath. Here he remaiiietl, until the see of Winchester 
being vacated by the dea;th of Ethelwold, and a dispute 
arising about a successor, Dunstan, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, as primate of all England, was obliged to inter- 
pose ; and, much to the satisfaction of all concerned, call- 
ed A1 phage to the vacant bishopric. The conduct of 
Alphage justified the hopes that were formed of him. Un- 
der his care piety fiouri.shed, unity was restored, and the 
church of Winchester recovered its lustre in such a man- 
ner as made the bishop the admiration of the whole king 
dom. In 1006 he was elevated to the vacant see of Can- 
terbury, according to tlie dying prayer of Dunstan, eigh- 
teen years before, that Alphage might be his successor. 

After he had governed this metropolitan see forty years 
with growing reputation and success, the Danes made an 
incursion into England ; and while Alphage, now ven^ 
Table with years, animated with holy courage was employ 
ed in assisting and encouraging his people, Canterooiy 
was taken by storm . The venerable prelate onere 
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own bosom to the swords of the furious enemy ; beseech- 
ing them to mahe him the sacrihee^ and to sj^re bis peo- 
ple, But in vain. He was competed to witness the hor- 
rible massacre even to decmatwn of his people, every tenth 
person only being left alive j while he himself bound, in- 
sulted, and abusS, was thrown into a gloomy dungeon. 

After several months’ close confinement, the barbarous 
Banes put him to severe torment to oblige him to discover 
the treasure of his church ; assuring him, if he would dis- 
cover it, of his restoration to life and liberty. But Alphage, 
regarding the treasure of the church as sacred to the poor, 
remained indexible, and only exhorted his enemies to for- 
sake their idolatry and embrace the Gospel. The incensed 
soldiers dragged him out of the camp in a transport of 
rage, and began to beat him without mercy ; a treatment 
which the meek prelate endured patiently, at the same 
time praying for his persecutors : until one soldier, who 
had been converted and baptized by him into the Chris- 
tian faith, knowing that his death was determined on, and 
fired with indignant horror at the sight of his protracted 
sufferings, with a blow from his sword put the finishing 
stroke to his martyrdom. This iransacti<»i happened 
April 19, A. B. 1012, on the very spot where the church 
at Greenwich, dedicated to him, now stands. — Fox, 
ALSTEBIUS, (John Henry, S. T, D. ;) a German 
divine, was born in 1558, at Hesbom, in Nassau, was pro- 
fessor of philosq^y and theology in his native town, and 
subsequently at weissemberg, in Transylvania. He died 
at the latter place in 1638. Among his numerous works 
may be mentioned, a treatise on the Millenium ; an Ency- 
clopedia ; and a Iliblical Encyclopedia, in which he at- 
tempts to prove, that the principles and materials of all 
the arts and sciences should be sought for in the Scriptures. 
Alstedius was such an indefatigable writer, that bis name 
was anagrammatized into sedutitas (activity,) by some of 
the word distorters of that ^ge.-^Dave/^rt. 

ALTAR ; the place on which sacrifices were offered. 
Sacrifices are nearly as ancient as worship ; and altars 
are of nearly equal antiquity. Scripture speaks of altars, 
erected by the patriarchs, without describing their form, 
or the materials of which they were composed. The altar 
which Jacob set up at Bethel, was the stone which had 
served him for a pillow ; anti Gideon sacrificed on the 
rock before his house. The first altars which God com- 
manded Moses to raise, were of earth or reugh stones : 
and the Lord declared, that if iron were used in construct- 
ing them, they would beciome impure. Exod. 20; 24, 25. 
The altar which Moses enjoined Joshua to build on mount 
Ebal, wm to be of unpolished stones, (Deut. 27: 5. Josh. 
8. 31.) and it is very probable, that su^ were those Imilt 
by Samuel, Saul, and David. The altar which Solomon 
erected in the temple, was of brass, but filled, it is believ- 
ed, with rough stones. 2 Chron. 4: 1, 2, 3. That built at 
Jerusalem, by Zerubbabel, after the return from Babylon, 
was of rough stones, as was that of the Maccabees. Jo- 
sephus says, that the altar which was in his time in the 
temple, was of rough stones, fifteen cubits high, forty 
long, and forty wide. In the patriarchal times, altars 
were ^nerally built near a grove of trees ; and as idolatry 
prevailed in the world, and men, forsaking the worship of 
the true God^ multiplied their deities in profusion, it be- 
came an universal practice among the heathen to erect 
their altars in such places as were calculated to inspire 
with religious dread, the mind of the deluded worshippers ; 
particularly in groves, woods, and mountains. Judges 6: 
25. and 2 Kings 21: 3. But when the abuses which this 
custom gave rise to, became flagrant, and impure and 
lascivious rites were founded upon it, the Jews were ex- 
pressly forbidden to plant groves, or so much as a single 
tree near the altar of Jehovah. Deut. 16: 21. The divine 

C spt in relation to altars, as delivered by Moses to the 
, is in Exod. 20: 24. 

Among the ancient Egyptian pictures that have been 
iMeoQvered at Herculaneum, are two of a very curious de- 
remsesiting sacred ceremonies of the Egyp- 
timis, piubtldy in honor of Isis. Dpon these sobjectsMr 
Thylor has bestowed a ggod deal of labor, and the result 
throws some li|[lit upoa more than one obseure passage 
of Scr^ure, psfticwkirly Prov. 26; 21. Ps. 84: 3. Ub: 27. 


Among the Romans, altars were of tw'o kinds, the higher 
and the lower ; the higher were intended for the celestial 
g)^s, and were called altarifiy from <dtus / the lower were 
for the terrestrial and infernal gods, and were called ora:. 
Those dedicated to the heavenly gods were raised a great 
height above the surface of the earth : those of the terres- 
trial gods were almost even with the surface j and those 
for the infernal deities were only holes dug in the ground, 
called Serobicali. 

Before temples were in use, the altars were placed in 
the groves, highways, or on the tops of mountains, inscrib- 
ed with the names, ensigns, or characters of the respective 
gods to whom they belonged. The great temples at Rome 
generally contained tlunee altars ; the first in the sanctuary, 
at the foot of the statue, for incense and libations ; the 
second before the gate of the temple, for the sacrifice of 
victims ; and the third Avas a portable one for the offerings 
and sacred vestments or vessels to lie upon. The an- 
cients used to swear upon the altars upon solemn occa- 
sions, such as confirming alliances, treaties of peace, Ac. 
They were also places of refuge, and served as an asylum 
and sanctuary to all who fled to them, whatever their 
crimes were. 

The principal altars of the Jews^ were that of burnt- 
offering and that of inoenae. Hie fturmer, the altar of 



BURNT-OFFERING, wbich Moscs Commanded to be built for 
the use of the tabernacle in the wilderness, was a kind of 
chest or coffer of shittim-wood, covered with plates of 
brass. It was two yards and a half square, and a yard 
and a half high. Exod. 27; 1 — 3. Moses placed it to the 
east, before the entrance of the tabernacle, in the open air ; 
that the fire, which first descended upon it from heaven, 
Lev. Ih 24. and which, therefore, was considered to be 
sacred, and kept perpetually burning npcm it, mif^t not 
soil the inside of the tabernacle. At each of the four 



comers of this altar; there was a spire, resembling a hom, 
wrought out of the same pieee of wood as the altar itself, 
and covered with brass. Within the altar was a grate of 
brass, on which the fire was made, and through the grating 
the ashes fell in |»oportkiii as they increased upon the 
altar, and were recelv^ below in a pan which was placed 
under u. At the four comers of this grate were four 
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lings fastened to four chains, which kept it suspended from 
the four horns of the altar. This altar was p<Mtable> and 
w«^ canied on the shoulders of the priests oy staves of 
shittim-wood covered with brass, and made to pass through 
rings which were affixed to the sides of the altar. When 
Solomon built the temple in Jeru.salem, the altar which he 
caused to be erected was of much larger dimensions ; it 
was twenty cubits long, twenty wide, and ten in height. 
2 Chron. 4: 3. It was covered with thick plates of 

brass, and filled with rough stones, having on the east side 
an easy ascent leading up to it. 

After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, and the building of the second temple by Zenibba- 
bel, their altars differed a little from those in use before 
the captivity. Prideaux remarks, that from this time the 
altar of burnt-offerings was a large pile built all of un- 
hewn stones, tliirty-two cubits square at the bottom, and 
twenty-four at the top : the ascent was by a gentle rising, 
thirty-two cubits in length and sixteen in bres^th. 



The altar op incense, was a small table of shittim- 
wood, covered with plates of pure gold, one cubit square 
and two high. Exeni. 30. 1 — 10. At each of the four corners 
of it there was a horn ; around it was a small border, and 
over if a crown of gold. Ever)' morning and evening, the 
officiating priest offered incense of a particular composi- 
tion upon the altar, to perform which he entered with the 
smoking ccn.ser filled with fire from the burnt-offerings, 
into the .sanctuary or holy place, in which this altar was 
laced facing the table of shew-bread. When the prie.st 
ad placed the censer on it, he retired out of the sanctuary. 
This altar was also to be sprinkled with the blood of the 
sacrifices that were offered for the sins of ignorance com- 
mitted cither by priests or people. Exod. 30: 10. Lev. 4; 
3—7. 

Altar, is employed by a figure of speech, for the sacrifice 
or offering itself. Whoso therefore shall swear by the altar, 
swearelh by it, and by all things thereon.” Malt. 23: 20. 
Hence, in a typical sense, it occasionally signifies Christ, 
the sacrifice of atonement, the Lamb of God, w'hich tak- 
elh away the sin of the world.” ** We have an altar where- 
of they have no right to eat which serve the tabernacle. 
For the bodies of those beasts whose blood is brought 
into the sanctuary by the high priest, for sin, are burn- 
ed without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he 
might sanctify the people with his own "blood, suffered 
without the gate. Let us go forth therefore unto him 
without the camp, bearing his reproach. For here have 
we no continuing city, but we seek one to come. By him 
therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God con- 
tinually, that is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his 
name.” Hcb. 13: 10 — 15. There were two altars employ- 
ed in the service of the Jewish tem{de j one, without, the 
altar of burnt-oft'ering, upon which the offerings of atone- 
ment were made for the people ; the other, within the tem- 
ple, Upon which the incense was offered. In both of these, 
the typical signification is the same, for it is through 
Christ crucified alone — himself the altar — ^himself the sa- 
crifice — that we can approach to the Father j and it is 
through him only that we can plead his merits, and offer 
up praises and thanksgiving before God. “ And another 
angel came and stood at the altar, having a golden censer ; 
and there was given unto him much incense, that he should 
offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar 


which was before the throne.” Rev. 8: 3. And as in the 
temple worship, the sacrifice of atonement must first be 
made before ine incense could be offered, so likewise in 
the services of God’s spiritual temple, the atoning influ- 
ence of Christ’s sacrifice must be received into the heart 
by faith before any ofierings of the believer can be accep- 
table to him. In a bad sense, the type applies to idol sa- 
crifices, and the mediatorial object of idol worship. Be- 
hold Israel after the fle.sh : are not they which eat of the 
sacrifices partakers of the altar? What say I then, that 
the idol is any thing, or that which is offered in sacrifice 
to idols, is any thing ? But I say that the things that the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils and not to God ; 
and I would not that ye sliould have fellowship with devils. 
Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of 
devils ; ye cannot lie partakers of the Lord’s table, and of 
the table of devils.” 1 Cor. 10: 18 — 21. 

TheXirst Christians acknowledged no temple made with 
hands, no material altar, no mortal priest, no ca^rml 
fice ; they considered that an end was put to all these 
things by the death of Christ *, and to have, continued the 
use of them would have, been to deny, by their actions, 
what, in word.s, they professed to believe j — that God had 
now fulfilled the mercy promised unto their fathers by the 
prophets; that he had visited and redeemed his people ; 
that Messiah had been cut off for the sins of others ; and 
that he had, by his death, “finished transgre.ssion, made 
an end of sin-offerings, made reconciliation for iniquity, 
and brought in everlasting righteousness.” Ps. 40: 6 — 8. 
Isa. 53: 4 — 12. Dan. 0: 24, 25. Since the days of the 
apostles, indeed, the use of altars has been resumed in 
places professedly appropriated to the purposes of Cliris- 
lian worship ; but this did not take place until Christianity 
became corrupted from its original simplicity, and men, 
forsaking the form of sound words, began to mingle their 
own inventions iviih the doctrines and precepts of the 
apostles. When their minds once became darkened as to 
the nature and import of the memorial of the I-ord’s 
death, and they began to consider it in the light of a sa- 
crifice, the necessity of altars on which to offer them, as 
well as that of officiating priests, followed rf necessap'’ 
consequence ; and hence the revival of these shadows in 
all national churches. But these things belong to the cor- 
ntptiuns of Chrisiianity, and ore easily understood by such 
as have “ an ear to hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches.” (See the article Antichrist.) — Calmet ; Wat- 
son; Sherwood; Jofies. 

ALTAR AT Athens, inscribed “ to the. unknorm GodJ* 
Acts 17: 22, 23. The following is Dr. Doddridge’s note on 
the passage : — “ The express testimony of Lucian suffi- 
ciently proves that there was such an inscription at 
Athens ; and shows how unnecessary as well as unwar- 
rantable it w'as in Jerome to suppose, that the apostle, 
to serve his own purpose, gives this turn lo an inscription, 
which bore on its front a plurality of deities. Whence 
this important phenomenon arose, or to what it particu- 
larly referred, it is more difficult to say. Witsius, with 
Heinsius, understands it of Jehovah, w'hosc name, not be- 
ing pronounced by the Jews themselves, might give occa- 
sion to this appellation ; and lo this sense Mr. Biscoe in- 
clines. Dr. Wellwood supposes that Socrates reared this 
altar, to express his devotion to the one living &nd true 
God, of whom the Athenians had no notion ; and whose 
incomprehensible being he insinuated, by this inscription, 
to be far beyond the reach of their understanding, or his 
own. And in this I should joyfully acquiesce, could 1 
find one ancient testimony in confirmation of the fact. 
As it is, to omit other conjectures, I must give the prefe- 
rence to that which Beza and Dr. Hammond have mention- 
ed, and which Mr. Hallet has labwred at large to confii-m 
and illustrate j though I think none of these learned wri- 
ters has set it in its most natural and advantageous light. 
Diogenes Laertius, in his life of Epimenides, assures us, 
that in the time of that philosopher (about six hundred 
years before Christ) there was a terrible pestilence at 
Athens ; in order to avert which, when none of the deities to 
whom they sacrificed appearwl able or willing to help them, 
Epimenides advised them to bring some sheep 
pagos, and letting them loose from thence, to follow them 
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till they lay down, and then to sacrifice them to the god 
neir whose temple or altar they then were. Now it seems 
probable, that Athens, not being then so full of these monu- 
ments of superstition as afterwards, these sheep lay down 
in places wtierc none of them were near ; and so occa- 
sioned the rearing what the historians call ammyrtmts altan^ 
or altars, each of whicli had the inscription, to the un~ 
knmn God ; meaning, thereby, the deity who had sent the 
“^lague, whoever he were ^ one of which altars, at least, 
however it might have been repaired, remained till Paul\s 
lime, and long after. Now, as tlie God wliom Paul preach- 
ed as Lord of all, was indeed the Deity who .sent and re- 
moved this pestilence, the apostle might, with great pro- 
priety, tell the Athenians, lie declared to them him whom, 
without knowing him, they worshipped ; as I think the 
concluding words of the twenty-third verse may most fairly 
be rendered.” 

Dr, Lardner has an article on this subject, whkh may 
be consulted with advautag(‘ ; it is in the quarto edition, 
vol. iv. p. 174. — Calmet ; Taylor. 

ALTING, (Henrv, D. D.;) professor of theology at 
Heidelberg and at Groningen, was born l'5hi3 at Embden, 
of a very ancient and honorable fami I y. His parents were 
both pious. He made .such proficiency in his studies un- 
der the famous- Piscator ami others, that, at the age of 
twenty-two, he was allowed to teach philosophy and di- 
vinity. In 1605 he was chosen preceptor to the three 
young counts of Nassa.u, Solmcs, and Isscnberg, together 
wdth the electoral Prince Palatine. In 1612, being appoint- 
ed to attend the young elector liit<i England, he there be- 
came acquainted with archbishop Abbot, Dr. King and Dr. 
Hackwell, and was introduced also to King James. 
The marriage Ijetween the elector and the princess of 
England, having been solemnized at London, Feb. 1613, 
Altiiig returned home, and in the following August was 
chosen professor of theology at Heidelberg. In 1618, he 
obtained the second professorship for Scultetus. 

Being sent with l\\o other deputies to the synod of 
Dort, he greatly distinguished himself there by liis learn- 
ing. In 1622, count Tilli took Heidelberg by storm, and 
allowed his soldiers to commit all manner of devastations. 
Alting had an almo.st miraculous escape ; for being met 
by a soldier, he W’as stopjied by him in this manner : I 
have killed with these hands ten men today ; and doctor 
Ailing should make the eleventh, if I could find him : who 
are yon ?” The doctor replied, a schoolmaster at the mile- 
^hnn sapitnticB.*^ The .soldier did not understand thi.s, and 
so let him escape. In 162.3, the king of Bohemia employ- 
ed him at the Hague to instruct his elilest son ; ami would 
not consent to his becoming minister of EinMen, or pro- 
fessor at the university of Prancker, situatioas w'hich 
were offered him. In 1627, however, he gave him leave 
to accept of a p^ofes^orshlp of theology at Groningen ; 
where, though repeatedly called to other places, he con- 
tinued until his df'ath. 

In 1639, he lost hts eldest daughter, and in 1643, Iiis 
wife ; domestic afflictious which gave severe shocks to his 
health. In his last sickness, being visited by the excellent 
Dr. Maresius, Alting congratulated him as his designed 
successor; adding, <‘It much rejoices me that I shallleave 
t.* the church and university, one who is studious of peace, 
orthodox in judgment, and averse to novelties.” 

The day before his death, he sang the 130th Psalm with 
a great sense of God’s presence and love, and passed the 
rest of his time in meditation and prayer. In the evening 
he blessed his children ; and the next morning, finding 
within himself that his departum was at hand, he told 
those about him that before sunset he should depart, and 
be with the Lord. Grounding Ids faith on the blood and 
righteousness of Jesus Christ, with ilje promises of his 
Gospel ; strengthened and comforted by the gracious in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost, he w^aited for death wnthout 
fear; bade the numerous circle of learned and inous rela- 
tives ond friends around him famwell ; and eifpreased his 
readinees and desire to be dissolved, and to be with Uis 
Master in Heaven. Thus peacefully did this good man 
depart, Aug, 1644. ^ ^ 

He was, litafs Middleton, a man of great worth, d'r, An- 
guished a&e jfbr his learning, diligence, public spirit, and 
benevolence to mankind. Among other impoi iant com- 


mi.ssions in which he was employed, one was the rcvisal 
of the New Dutch translation of the Bible at Leyden ; and 
another to be sole general inspector of the county of 
Steinfurt, to set in order the churches, which had been 
threatened with an invasion of Socinianism. Alting, 
though attached to orthodoxy, was no quarrelsome divine, 
and wasted no time on insignificant matters ; though 
zealous for ancient doctrine, he w^as an enemy to* the 
subtiliics of the schools ; and though not fond of novelty, 
adhered closely to the instructions of the w^ord of God. 

His works, wn'th the exception of his Tfmlogia Histcrrica, 
1664, were published together in three volumes, with the 
title, Script a Thcolos^ca Uiiclelbergensia. '-^Middleton. 

ALWAYS; continually, Deut."5 : 29. ; habitually. Acts 
10 : 2. ; through life, 2 Sam. 5 : JO. ; to the end of this 
world, Mark 14 : 7. ; forever, Job 7 : 16. In Mat. 28 : 20. 
the literal rendering is “ And mark, I am with you all 
the daysy until the conclusion oMhc world.” 

AM : I AM THAT I AM ; One -of the distinguishing 
names and characters of Jehovah. (Exod. 3 : 14.) This 
solemn name demands our greater reverence and venera- 
tion, because it is the very name by which the Lord was 
pleased to reveal himself to Moses at the bush. 3'he very 
expression carries with it its own explanation ; that is, as 
far as cre.atiLreS, such as we are, can enter into an appre- 
hension of the meaning When Jehovah saith, 1 AM 
THAT T AM, it is setting forth a right and power of exis- 
tence, exclusive of every other. Of all others, some have 
been, some now are, and others may be ; all arc what they 
are from Him, and by his appointment. But He that is I 
AM, is, and must be, always and eternally the same. 
His is a self-existence, undcrived, independent, subject to 
no change, and impossible to be any other ; the same yes- 
terday, andto-daj'^, and forever.” Heb. 13: 8. Rev, 1: 8. 

And what lends yet more to endear it to the heart of his 
people is, that the glorious name becomes the security of 
all his promises. I AM, gives certainty to all he hath 
said, and becomes a most sure security for the fulfilment 
of all that he hath promised. Oh ! for grace to bend 
with the lowest humbleness to the dust, in token of our 
nothingness before this great and almighty I AM. And 
no le.ss to rest in holy faith and hope, in the most perfect 
confidence, that he will perform all his promises. — (See Je- 
hovah.) 

AMALE KITES ; a people whase country adjoined the 
southern border of the land of Canaan, in the north-west- 
ern part of Arabia Petreea. They are generally suppased 
to have been the descendants of Amalek, the stm of Eli- 
phaz, and grandson of Esau. But Moses speaks of the 
Amalekitcs long before this Amalek was born ; namely, in 
the days of Abraham, when Chedorlaomcr, king of Elam, 
devastated their country, Gen. 14 : 7. ; from which it may 
lie inferred that there was some other and more ancient 
Amalek, from whom this people sprang. The Arabians 
have a tradition that this Amalek was a son of Ham ; and 
when we consider that so early as the march from Egypt, the 
Amalekites were a people powerful enough to attack the 
Israelites, it is far more probable that tlicy should derive 
their ancestry from Ham, than from the then recent stock of 
the grandson of Esau. It may also be said that the charac- 
ter and fate of thi.s people were more con.sonant with the 
dealings of Providence towards the families of the former. 
This more early origin of the Amalekites will likewise ex- 
plain why Balaam called them the first of the nations,” 
They are supposed by some to have been a party or 
tribe of , the shepherds wlm invaded Egypt, and kept it in 
subjection fur two hundred years. This will agree with 
the Arabian iradition as to ihdt descent. It also agrees 
with their pastoral and martial habits, as well as with their 
geographical position ; which was perhaps made choice of 
on their retiring from Egypt, adjoining that of their coun- 
trymen the Philistines, whose history is veiy similar. It 
also furnishes a motive for their hostility to the Jews, and 
their treacherous attempt to destroy them in the desert. 
The ground of this hostility has been very generally sup- 
posed to have been founded in the remembrance of Jacob’s 
depriving their progenitor of his birthnght. But we do 
norfind that lUe Edomites, who had this ground for a ha- 
tred to the Jews, made any attempt to molest them, nor 
that Moses ever reproaches the Amalekites for attacking 
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the, Israelites as their hrethren ; nor do we ever find in 
Scripture that the Amalekites joined with the Edomites, but 
always with the Canaanites and the Philistines. These con* 
siderations would be sufficient, had we no other reasons, 
for believing them not to be of the stock of Esau. They 
may, however, be deduced from a higher origin ; and 
viewing them as Cuthite shepherds and warriors, we have 
an adequate explanation both of their imperious and war* 
like character, and of the motive of their hostility to the 
Jews in particular. If expelled with the rest of their race 
from Egypt, they could not but recollect the fatal over- 
throw at the Red sea ; and if not participators in that 
catastrophe, still, as members of the same family, they 
must bear this event in remembrance with bitter feelings 
of revenge. But an additional motive is not wanting fijr 
this hostility, especially for its first act. The Amalekites 
probably knew that the Israelites, were advancing to take 
possession of the land of Canaan, and resolved to frustrate 
the purposes of God in this respect. Hence they did not 
Wait for their near approach to that country, but cann; 
down from their settlements, on its southern borders, to 
attack them unawares at Rephidim. Be this as it may, 
the Amalekites came on the Israelites, when encamped at 
that place, little expecting such an assault. Moses com- 
manded Joshua, with a chosen band, to attack the Amale- 
kiles ; W'hilc he, with Aaron and Hur, went up the moun- 
tain Horeb. During the engagement, Moses heltl up his 
liands to heaven ; and so long as they were maintained in 
this attitude, the Israelites ])revailed, but when through 
weariness they fell, the Amalekites prevailed. Aaron and 
Hur, seeing this, held up his hands till the latter were en- 
tirely defeated with great slaughter. Exod. 17. 

The Amalekites were indeed the earliest and the most bit- 
ter Chernies the Jew^s had to encounter. They attacked them 
in the desert ; and sought every opportunity afterwards of 
molesting them. Under the Judges, the Amalekites, in 
conjunction with the Midianites, invaded the land of Is- 
rael ; when they were defeated by Gideon. Judges G: 7. 
But God, for their first act of treachery, had declared that 
he would utterly pul out the remembrance of Araalek 
from under heaVen j” a denunciation which was not long 
after accomplished. Saul destroyed their entire army, 
with the exception of A gag their king j for sparing wdiom, 
and permitting the Israelites to take the sjioil of their foes, 
he incurred the displeasure of the Lord, who took the .scep- 
tre from him. Agag was immediately afterwards hewn 
in pieces by Samuel. 1 Sam. 15. It is remarkable that 
most authors make Saul’s pursuit of the Amalekites to 
commence from the lower Euphrates, instead of from the 
southern border of the land of Canaan. (See Havilah.) 
David, a few years after, defeated another of their armies ; 
of whom only four hundred men escaped on camels, 1 
Sam. 30. after which event, the Amalekites appear to 
have been obliterated as a nation. — Watmi. 

AM AN A; a mountain, mentioned in Cant, i: 8. and 
by some supposed to be mount Amaiius, in Cilicia. Jerome 
and the Rabbins describe the land of Israel as extending 
northward to this mountain j and it is known that Solo- 
mon’s dominion did extend so far. Mount A man us, with 
its connections, separates Syria and Cilicia, and reaches 
from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 

A MARI AH ; -eldest son of Meraioth, and father of the 
nigh priest Ahitub, was high priest in the time of the 
Jadges, but we are not able to ux the years of his pontifi- 
cate. His name occurs, 1 Chron. 6: 7, 11. and if he ac- 
tually did exercise this office, he should be placed, as we 
think, before Eli, who was succeeded by Ahitub, who, in 
the Chronicles, is put after Amariah, ver. 7. 

AM AS A; son of Jether and Abigail, David’s sister. 
Absalom, during his rebellion against David, placed his 
cousin, Amasa, at the head of his troops, (2 Sam. 17 ; 25.) 
but he -was defeated by Joab, A. M. 2981. After the ex- 
tinction of Absalom’s party, David, from dislike to Joab, 
who had killed Absalom, ofibred Amasa his pardon, and the 
command of ffie army, in room of Joab, whose insolence 
rendered him insupportable^ 2 Sam. 19 : 13. On the re- 
volt of Sheba, son of Bichri, David ordered Amasa to 
assembly all Judah against Sheba ; but Amasa defying, 
David directed Abishai to pursue Sheba, with whatsddiers 
he then had about his person. Joab, with .his peojde, ac- 


companied him J and when they had reached the great 
stone in Gibeon, Amasa joined them with his forces. Joab’s 
jealousy being excited, he formed the dastardly and cruel 
purpose of assassinating his nval — “ Then said Joab to 
Amasa, Art thou in health, my brother ? and took him b/ 
the beard with tlic right hand to kiss him but at ih.: 
same time .smote him with the sword. Such wa.s the end 
of Amasa, David’s nephew. Ch. 20 : 4 — 10. A. M. 2982. 

AMASAl ; a Levile, who joined David with thirty gal- 
lant men, while in the deseit, flying from Saul. Dav i 
went to meet tliem, and saiil, “ If ye be come peaceably 
to help me, mine heart shall be knit unto you : but if ye 
be come to betray me to mine enemies, seeing then* is no 
wrong in mine hands, the God of our fathers look thereon, 
and rebuke it.” Then said Amasai, “ Thine are we, David, 
and on thy si<lc, thou son of Jc.sse ; peace lie unto thee, 
and peace be to thine helpers,” David, therefore, received 
them J and gave them a command in hia troops. 1 Chron. 
12 ; IH . — Cahfu t, 

AMAZEMENT ; a term soiiicllmes employed to exprc.ss 
our w’ontU.'r ; but il is rather to be considered as a mixture 
of a.slonishinent and terror. It is manjfi'.*>lly borrow- 
ed from the (‘xteiihivc and complicated intricacies of a 
labyrinth, in which theic are endless mazes without the 
discovery of a clue. Hence an idea i.s conveyed of mme 
than simple wonder j the mind is lost ui wonder, (See 

W ONDCR.) 

AMAZIAH; son of Joash, eighth king of Judah, (2 
Chron. 21: 27.) succeeded his father, A. M. 3105. lie 
was twenty-five years of age when he began to reign, 
and reigned twenty-nine years at Jerusalem. lie did 
giKjd m the sight of ilic Lord, but not with a perfect heart. 
When settled m his kingdom, he put to death tlic imirilerers 
of his father, but not their children ; because it is written 
in the law, The fathers shall not be pul to dcalii for the 
children, neither shall the children be pur to death for the 
fathers; every man sluill be put to death lor ins own sin.” 
Deut. 24 .10. 2 Chron. 25 : I, 2, 3. 

Amaziah reigned twenty-nine years at Jerusalem; but 
as he returned not to the J..ord with all Ins heart, he was 
punished by a con.spiracy formed again.st him n' Jerusa- 
lem. He eiideavoicd to cscaiw to Lachish ; but was as- 
sassinated, and brought baclt on horses, and buried with 
his ance.stors, in the city of David, A. M. 3194. 

AMBASSADOR. The mmisti'rs of the Gospel are 
called ambassailors, because they are appointed by God to 
declare his will to men, and to promote a spiritual alliance 
with him. 2 Cor. 5 : 20. 

AMBITION ; the love of honor, a desire of excelling, 
or at least of Ixuug thought to excel, our neiglibors in any 
thing. It is generally used in a bad sense for an immode- 
rate oi* illegal pursuit of j>owcr or honor. (See Praise.) 
Paul use.s it in a good sense. 2 Cor. 5 : 9. 

AMEDIANS ; a congregation of religious in Italy ; so 
called from their profes.sing themselves amantes Damy 
“lovers of God ;” or rather amati Deoj “ beloved of Gcxl.” 
They wore a gray habit and wooden shoes, had no breeches, 
and girt themselves with a cord. They had twenty-eight 
convents, and were united by pope Pius V. partly with 
the Bistercian order, and partly with that of tlie Socolanti, 
or wooden shoe wearers.-— 

AMELIA, (the princess ;) the eminently pious daughter 
of his majesty George the third : born 1783, and died 1810, 
aged 27 years. She was most tenderly beloved by her 
father, whose last illness i.s supposed to have been accele- 
rated, if not brought on by her death. A beautiful pic- 
ture of the venerable monarch and bis daug}it<»r is given 
by a gentleman who was in the habit of close and official 
attendance on the princess Amelia during her last days. 
Being asked what was the ^nature of the interviews and 
conversations between her and his majesty, he replied, 
“ they are of the most interesting kind.” “ Are they of a 
religious tendency ?” ‘‘Decidedly so,” replied the gentleman; 
“and the religion is exactly of that sort which you, as a seri- 
ous Christian, would approve. His maje.siy speaks to his 
daughter, of the only hope of a sinner being in the bhxxi 
and righteousness of Jesus Christ. He exarninoji her as 
to the integrity and strength of that hope in her own soul. 
The princess Hstens with calmness and delight to the con- 
versation of her venerable parent, and replies to his ques- 
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tions in a very affectionate and sciious manner. If yon 
were present at one of these interviews, yon would 
acknowled^ with joy that the Gospel is preached in a 
palace, and that under highly adecting circumstances. 
^^Nothing,” added he, can be more striking than the sight 
of the king, aged and nearly blind, trending over the couch 
oh which the princess lies, and speaking to her about sal- 
vation through Christ, as a matter far more interesting to 
both than the highest privileges and most magnificent 
pomp of royalty.^’ — CHssord!* 

AMEN ; a Hebrew word, which, when prefixed to an 
assertion, signifies assuredli/, urtauily^ or emphatically, so 
it is / but when it concludes a prayer, so ha i>, or so Ut it 
dif is its manifest import. In the former case, it is asser- 
tive, or assures of a truth or a fact j and is an asseveration, 
and is properly translated Meed. John 3:3. In the latter 
case it h petitionary, and, as it were, epitomises all the re- 
quests with which it stands connected. Numb. 5 ; 22. Rev. 
22 : 20. This emphatical term was not used among the 
Hebrews by detache«l individuals only, hut on certain 
occasions, by an assembly at large. Deut. 27 : 14, 20. It 
was adopted, also, in the public worship of the primitive 
churches, as appears by that passage, 1 Cor. 14 : 16. and 
was continued among the Christians in following 
times ; yea, such was the extreme into which many run, 
that Jerome informs us, in his time, that, at the conclusion 
of every public prayer, the united amen of the people 
sounded like the fall of water, or the noise of thunder. Nor 
is the practice of some jirofessors in our own time to be 
commended, who with a low though audible voice, add 
their amm to almost every simtence, as it proceeds from 
the lips of him who is praying. A.s this has a tendency to 
interrupt the devotion of those that are near them, and 
may disconcert the thoughts of him who leads the worship, 
it would be better omitted, and a mental amen is sufiicietit. 
The term, os used at the end of our prayers, suggests that 
we should pray with understanding, faith, fervor, and 
expectation. — (See Mr. Booties Amen to SocM Prayer.) 

Amen is apmied as a title to our Lord. Rev. 3 : 14. Is 
a kind of fondness for this term peculiar to John? he re- 
collecting, with much pleasure, after many years’ interval, 
his Divine Master’s manner of using it. — Buck. 

AMES, (WiMiiAM, D. D.;) an English divine, celebrated 
for his learning and able controversial writings. He was 
born 1576, in Norfolk, being the descendant of an ancient 
family ; and educated at Christ church college, Cambridge, 
under the famous Mr. William Perkins ; by whom, proba- 
bly, he was brought to the knowledge of ti*€ truth, as it is 
in Jems. He seems ever after to have been zealous in the 
maintenance of the truth, and vehement against every 
species of sin. He was also an uncompromising antago- 
nist against the corruptions and idolatries of the church of 
Rome. 

In 1610, a sermon of his at St. M^’s in the Universi- 
ty, j^ve great offence; because in it he condemned all 
playing at cards and dice ; affirming, among other things, 

that as God invented the one-and-lwenty letters whereof 
he made the Bible, the devil fowul out the one-^d^twenty 
spots on the die.” To prevent expulsion, he forsook the 
college. Soon after, he was chosen by the states of Fries- 
land, professor of their university. In 1613, his dispute 
with Grevinchovius, minister at Rotterdam, appeared in 
print. In 1618, he was at the synod of Dort, and inform- 
ed the ambassador of king James, from time to time, of 
the debates of the assembly. 

In 1623, after having filled the professor’s chair at Fra- 
nek^r twelve years, he resigned his professorship, and 
accepted the charge of the English congregation at Rot- 
terdam. He was induced to this change chiefly in hope 
nf fining relief from the astl^a, with which he was 
afflicted. But his constitution was so shattered, that the air 
of Hedland did him no service. He determined, therefore, 
upon an emigration to New England ; but a return of his 
complaint in the beginning of the next winter put an end 
lo this expectation; Ibr he died at Rotterdam, Nov. 14, 
163% 57 years. It so happened that the last of his 

works was pnlmshed about the same time ; the editor of 
udiich quaintly remarks, <^thatwith the con^g forth of 
tins book huo the the learned and famous author, Dr. 
Ames, left ftie hght, or rather the datkness, of this wotkh” 


Dr. Ames, (to use the words of Mr. Leigh,) was a ju- 
dicious and solid divine, a strict Calvinist in doctrine, and 
an Independent in discipline. The fame of his writings, 
it is affirmed, was in all Europe ; and while he filled the 
chair of theological professor at Franeker, his celebrity 
drew many students from Hungary', Poland, Prussia, and 
Flanders ; who would not have staid there but for their 
attachment to him. 

His works are, 1. Seqnons preached at St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge : 2. Puritanismus Anghcanus, 8vo. 1610. In Eng- 
lish, 4to,ut London, 1641 ; 3, DisputaHo Scfudastica inter Nic. 
Grevinchovtum, at Gid. Amesium, ^c. 8vo. Amsterdam, 
1613, concerning Arminus’s opinions of Election, dec. 4. 
Pisputatio inter Amesium at Nic. Grevinchovium, (jrc. Rotter- 
dam, 8vo. 1615, 1617, 1633, about Reconciliation, by the 
death of Christ. 5. Coronis ad collationem JJagknsem, 12mo. 
Ludg. Bat. 1618, 1628, 1630: confuting the Answers 
given by the Arminians to the Dutch Pastors. 6. Medul- 
la Theoiogica, l2mo. Franeker, 1623, 1627, 1628, 1634, 
1641 ; also in English. 7. Explicatio utnusque Epistolm 
S. Petri, 12mo. Amstertlam, 1625, 1635 ; also in English, 
4to. London. 8. De Jncarnatione Verln, 8vo. Franeker, 
1826, against the Sociniaus. 9. Bellarminus enervatus, 8vo. 
Amsterdam, 1627, 1628, Oxon. 1629, London, 1633, dec., an 
excellent treatise against Popery. 10. J)c Conscieutia, 4*c. 
12mo. Am. 1630, 1631, 1643, al.so in English 1643. 11. 
Antisymdalia, ^c. 12. Demonstratio Jjogiem verm, 

13. Disputalio against Metaphysics. 14. Tech- 

Homeiria. 15. Reply to Bp. Morton. 16. A Fresh Suit 
against Human Ceremonies, &c. 17. A first and second 

Manuduction. 18. Bescripfio, 19. Christianm cate- 
chiseos, seiographia. 20. Lectiones in Omnes Ps'alntos Pavidis, 
be.sides prefixees and miscellaneous pieces. His Latin 
works were reprinted at Amsterdam in 1658, in fi.ve vo- 
lumes, with a preface by Matthias Ncthenus. — Middleton, 

AMES, (Fisher, LL. D. ;) a distinguished statCvsman, 
anil an eloquent orator, was born at Dedham, April 9, 
1758. His father was a physician. He was graduated 
at HaiTord college in 1774, and after a few yeafs com- 
menced the study of the law in Boston. He began the 
practice of his professsion in his native village ; but his 
expansive mind could not be confined to the investigation 
of the law. Rising into life about the period of the Ame- 
rican revolution, and taking a most affectionate interest in 
tlic concerns of his country, he felt himself strongly at- 
tracted to politics. His researches into the science of 
government were extensive and profound, and he began 
to be known by political discussions, published in the 
newspapers. A theatre soon presented for the display of 
his extraordinary talents. He was elected a member of 
the convention of his native state, which considered and 
ratified the federal constitution : and his speeches in this 
convention were indications of his future eminence. The 
splendor of his talents burst forth at once upon his Qoun- 
try. 

When the general government of the United States 
commenced its operations in 1789, he appeared in the na- 
tional le^slature as the first representative of his district, 
and for eight successive years he look a distinguished part 
in the national councils. He was a principal speaker in 
the debates on everj[ important question. Towards the 
close of this period his health began to fail, but his indi'^- 
position could not prevent him fom engaging in the dis- 
cussion, relating to the appropriations, necessary for car- 
rying into effect the Britiim treaty. Such was the effect 
of his speech of April 28, 1796, that one of the members 
of the legislature, who was opposed to Mr. Ames, rose 
and objected to taking a vote at that time, as they had 
been carried away by the impulse of oratory. After his 
return to his family, fiail in health and fond of retirement, 
he remained a private citizeu. For a few years, however, 
he was persuaded to become a member of the council. 
But though he continued chiefly in retirement, he operated 
far around him by his writings in the public papers. A 
few years before his death he was chosen j^ident of 
Harvard college, but the infirm state of his health induced 
him to decline the appointment. He died on the morning 
of July 4, 1808. He left seven children : his only daugh- 
ter di^ in 1829. 

Mr. Ames possessed a mind of a great and extraordi- 
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^nary character. He reasoned, but he did not reason in the 
Ibrm of lojgfic. By striking allusions more than by regu- 
lar deductions, he compelled assent. The richness of his 
fancy, the fertility of his invention, and the abundance of 
his thoughts were as remarkable as the justness and 
strength of his understanding. His political character 
may be known from his writings, and speeches, and mea- 
sures. He was not only a man of distinguished talents, 
whose public career was splendid, but he was amiable in 
private life, and endeared to his acquaintance. To a few 
friends he unveiled himself without reserve. They found 
him modest and unassuming, untainted with ambition, 
simple in manners, correct in morals, and a model of eve- 
ry social and personal virtue. The charms of his conver- 
sation were unequalled. 

He entertained a firm belief in Christianity, and his 
belief was founded upon a thorough investi^tion of the 
subject. He read most of the best writings in defence of 
the Christian religion, but he was satisfied by a view 
rather of its internal than its external evidences. He 
thought it inmossible, that any man of a fair mind could 
read the Old Testament and meditate on its contents, with- 
out a conviction of its truth and inspiration. The sub- 
lime and correct ideas, which the Jewish Scriptures con- 
vey of God, Connected with the fact that all other nations, 
many of whom were superior to the Jews in civilization 
and general improvement, remained in darkness and er- 
ror on this great subject, formed in his view a concluMve 
argument. After reading the b(H)k of Deuteronomy he 
expressed his astonishment, that any man, versed in anti- 
quities, could have the hardihood to say, that it was the 
production of human ingenuity. Marks of divinity, he 
said, were stamped upon it. His views of the doctrines 
of religion were generally Calvinistic. An enemy to me- 
taphysical and controversial iheologj’^, he disliked the nse 
of technical and sectarian phrases. The term Vrimtif 
however be frequently used with reverence, and in a 
manner, which implied liis belief of the doctrine. His 
persuasion of the divinity of Christ he often declared, and 
ftis belief of this truth seems to have resulted from a par- 
ticular investigation of the subject, for he remarked to a 
friend, that he once read the evangelists w ith the sole pur- 
pose of learning what Christ had said of himself. 

He was an admirer of the common translation of the 
Bible. He said it was a specimen of pure English ; and 
though he acknowledged, that a few phrases had gn»wn 
obsolete, and that a few passages might be obscurely 
translated, yet he .should consider the. adoption of any new 
translation as an incalculable evil. He lamented the pre- 
vailing disuse of the Bible in onr schools. He thought, 
that children should early be made acquainted with the 
important truths which it contains, and he considered it 
as a principal instrument of making them acquainted with 
their own language in its purity. lie said, I will hazard 
the assertion, that ho man ever did or ever wdll liccome 
truly eloquent, without being a constant reader of the 
Bible, and an admirer of the purity and sublimity of its 
language.^’ 

Mr. Ames made a public profession of religion in the 
first congregational church in Dedham. With this church 
he regularly communed, till precluded by indisposition 
from attending public worship. His practice correspemd- 
ed with his profession. His life w^as regular and irre- 
).>roachable. Few, who have been placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, have been less contaminated by intercourse 
with the world. It is doubted, whether any one ever 
heard him utter an expression, calculated to excite an im- 
pious or impure idea. The most scrutinizing eye disco- 
vered in him no disguise or hypocrisy. His views of 
himself, however, were humble and aba$^. He was often 
observed to shed tears, while speaking of his closet devo- 
tions and experiences. He lamenled the coldnes.s of his 
heart and the wanderings of his thoughts, while addressing 
his Maker, or meditating on the prccioas truths which he 
bad revealed. In his last sickness, when near his end, 
and when he had just expressed his belief of his approach- 
ing dissedution, he exhibited submission to the divine will 
and the hope of divine favor. I have peace td* mind/' 
said he. It may arise from stupidity ; but 1 think it is 
founded on a belief of Uie Gospel.” At the same time he 


disclaimed every idea of meriting salvation. My hope,’ 
said he, “ is in the mercy of God, through Je.sus Christ.” 

Mr. Ames’s speech in relation to the British treaty, 
which was delivered April 28, 1796, is a fine specimen of 
eloquence. He published an oration on the death of 
Washington in 1800, and he wrote much for the newspa- 
pers. His political writings were published in 1809, in 
one volume, 8vo. with a notice of his life and character 
by president Kirkland.— Al/ca’s JBwg. Diet.; Fanoplist, 
Jtdpf 1800 ; Dexter^ s Fun. Eulogy ; mankalVs Washington, 
vi. ^3 ; Ame^s Works. 

AMIANTHUS ; an adjective derived from this word is 
used in 1 Pet. 1: 3, 4. The Amianthus is a greenish or 
silverv white mineral, of fibrous texture, which is gene- 
rally known under the name of Asbestos ; a term derived 
frcmi the Greek, and signifying “ unquenchable,” “ inde- 
structible by fire.” 

This mineral, and particularly a silky variety of it, m 
long slender filaments, was well known to the ancients, 
'Who made it into an incombustible kind of cloth, in which 
they burned the bodies of their dead, and by which means 
they were enabled to collect and preserve the ashes 'With- 
out mixture. This cloth was purchased by the Romans 
at an enormou.s expense. Pliny .states that he had seen 
table-cloths, tov'cls, and nafikins of amianthus taken from 
the table at a great feast, thrown into the fire, and burned 
before the company ; and by this operation rendered 
cleaner than if they had been washed. 

From its peculiar property of not being destroyed by 
fire, the term nmianthm i.s figuratively used for intperisha- 
inde.Htructihh. Thus in Pel. 1 : 3, 4. we read, Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, ac- 
t*f»rding to his great mercy, hath l>egotten us again unto a 
lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Chri.st from the 
dead ; to an inherita.n<*e incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that faileth not away.” This ble.sscd inheritance is called 


aphthnrUm, inrvrruphfdpy because it will not, like the earthly 
Canaan, lie corrupted with the sin.«* of its inhabitants, 
(Lev. 18: 28.) for into the heavenly country entereth noth- 
ing that defileth. Rev. 21 . 7. It is declared to be amian- 
ihmtj indestructible, because it shall neither U'- destroyed 
by the waters of a fIof«l as the earth ha.s liecn, nor by fire, 
as in the end this world will be ; and it is to be amaranton, 
nn/ftfliuir, because its joy.s will not vither, but remain fresh 
through all eternity. 

AMMAll ; a hiil opfKisite to GiiUi, not far from Gibeon, 
where Asahtd was slain by Abner. 2 Sam. 2: 24. 

AMMANAH ; in the .lewi.sh writers, is the same as 
mount Hor ; a mount in the northern boundary of the 
land In the Jerusalem Targum, mount Hor is called 
mount Manus ; Jonathan writes it Umanis. Inwards 
from Ainmanah was within the land, beyond Aminanidi 
was without the land, accxirtling to the opinions of the 
Talmudists . — Calmct . 

AMMI; that is, 7ny peojde ; and RUHAMAH, or per- 
haps, more properly Raciiainah, having obtained mercy. 
See Hos. 2; 1. This name being given to the ten tribes 
after their rejection, imports that in the latter days, or Mil- 
lenium, God shall redeem them from their misery and 
bondage, and bring them into special covenant relation 
with himself. 

Let the reader observe that the Lord commands the 
prophet to call by this name the brethren and sisters of 
the church. Say ye to your brethren Ammi, and to your 
.sisters Ruhaniah ; plead with your mother, plead.” 
Though put away by reason of h»r gross infidelity, yet 
the provision mode for her recovery in Christ is such that 
she shall return to her rightful Lord. “ For this reason 
(sailh the Lord) plead with your mother, [dead ;” work 
upon her maternal feelings ; ^ve her to see, that though 
by adnlteries she is by law justly liable to be divorced 
forever, yet the right and interest of her (first) husband 
hath never been lost. He claims her as his own. Return 
again unto me, satth the Loed. 

If the reader be led to consider the subject in this point 
of view, the exiu'essions of Ammi and Riihamab, with 
all Ae do^rines connected with both, become interesting 
and tender beyond all imagination . — Hawkey 

i. AMMON, or No-Ammon, or AmmOT-No; a city « 
Egypt. The pre^hets describe No-Ammon as being ritn 
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ftted among the rivers ; as having the waters surrounding They regained and long maintained their independence^ 
it ; having the sea as its rampart ; and as being extreme- till Jotham, king of Judah, subdued them, and exacted 
Iv popukms. This description has induced Calmet, and from them an annual tribute of a hundred taints, and 
the mniortty of interpreters, to consider No- Ammon as thirty thousand quarters of wheat and barley : yet they 
having been the same with Diospdits, or the city of Jupiter soon contested again with their ancient enemies, and ex- 
in Iiower Egypt, The ruin of this city, so distinctly fore- ulted in the miseries that bcfel them when Nebuchadnezzar 
told by the prophets, occurred under Esarhaddon and took Jerusalem and carried its inhabitants into captivity. 
Netmchadnezzar ; though its ruin may not be said to have In aAer-times, though successively oppressed by the Chal- 
been completed till the time of Sennacherib. (See Norn, deans, (when some of the earliest prophecies respecting it 
for a more full description.) were fulfilled,) and by the Egyptians and Syrians, 

11. AMMON, or Iiamwon, or Hamaun, or Jupiter Am- mon was a highly productive and populous country, when 
Moir ; a celebrated god of the Egyptians, was probably a the^ Homans became masters or all the provinces of 
detfi^tion of Ham, whose posterity peopled Africa, and Syria, and several of the allied cities which gave name to 
who was the father of Mizraim, the founder of the Eg)rp- the celebrated DecapoUs were included within its boun- 
tian polity and power. Ammon had a famous temple in daries. 

Africa, where he wa.s adored under the symbolic figure of Even when first invaded by the Saracens, this country, 
a ram. It was situated in a delicious spot, (the Oasis,) in including Moab, was enriched by the various benefits ot 
the midst of a frightful desert, where was an oracle of trade, covered with a line of forts, and posses.sed some 
great fame, which Alexander the Great consulted, at the strong and populous cities. Volney bears witness, “that 
risk of his life. in the immense plains of the Hauran, ruins are continually 

It has been thought that Auimm is an Egyptian com- to be met with, and that what is said of its actual fertility 
pound, Ham-ow ; i. e. Hflw, the sun ; On being the Egyp- perfectly corresponds with the idea given of it in the Ho- * 
tian name for that luminary, allerwards idolatrously re- brew writings.” The fact of its natural fertility is corro- 
ferred to Ham ; and in Josh. 7: 2. we find a temple dedi- liorated by every traveller who has visited it. And “ it is 
cated to On or Am; “Beth-Aven,” in our translation, evident,” says Burckhardt, “that the whole country must 
(See Ham, Noah, Thebes, Ark.) Scripture says nothing - have been extremely well cultivated, in order to have af- 
of this false deity, in parUcular; but speaks of Ham, and fortled subsistence to the inhabitants of so many towns,” 
of the city of Ammon, or No-Amnion, which was princi- as are now visible only in their ruins. While the fniitful- 
pally devoted to him, and which was very distant from ness of the land of Ammon, and the high degree of pros- 
thc oracle of Jupiter Ammon, in the desert, just mentioned, perily and power in which it subsisted, long prior and 
Ammon, the god of the Egyptians, was, as already re- long subsequent to the date of the predictions, are thus in- 
marked, the Jupiter of the Greeks, for which reason, the disputably established by historical evidence and by exist- 

ing proofs, the researches of recent travellers (who were 
actuated by the mere desire of exploring these regions and 
obtaining geographical information) have made known its 
present aspect ; and testimony the most clear, unexcep- 
tionable, and conclusive, been borne to the state of dire 


latter call that city Diospolis, or the city of Jupiter, which 
is the former name, according to Calmet, No-Aminon, the 
rest or habitation of Ammon. (But see Noph.) In after 
ages, the Egyptian and Greek names were united, and 
the deity was called Jupiter-Hammun. 


III. Ammon, or Ben-Ammi ; son of Lot, by his younger desolation to which it is and has long been reduced, 
^ughter. ^n. 19: 34, 38. His alwde wa.s east of the It was prophesied concerning Ammon, “ Son of man, 
Head and Jordan, in the mountains of Gilead, and he set thy face against the Ammonites, and prophesy against 
was the father of the Ammonites, a famous people, always them. I will make Rabbah of the Ammonites a stable 
at enmity with Israel. The name Ben-Amm has usually for camels and a couching place for flocks Behold 
^ interpreted “ the son of my people j” but this, as Mr. 1 will stretch out my hand upon thee, and deliver thee for 
laylor remarks, is imfKissible j Ben-Ammi might be their a fqwil to the heathen ; I will cut thee off from the people, 
/^Aer, but not their son. Bat if we take aum or atm in and cause thee to perish out of the countries j I will destrov 
the sense of generator, source of life, then this name is thee. The Ammonites shall not be remembered nmoni 
extremely applicable, importing ancestor or “grandfather's the nations. Rabbah,” (the chief city) “of the Amm<^ 
^n I which aptly desenbes the descent of this child from nites, shall be a desolate heap. Ammon shall be a perpe- 

his father, yet his grandfather, who should have been — - L _ pc pc 


degree further removed in blood. — Calmet. 

AlVIMONIANS. (See Ammokius Sacchus : New Pla- 

TOMISTS ) 


tual desolation.” Ezek. 26: 2, 5, 7, 10. 21: 32. Jer. 49: 
2. Zeph. 2:9. 

Amnuyn was to he delivered to be a spoil to the heathen^to 
be destroyed^ ami to he a perpetual desolation. “ All this 



The precise period nt tween the Turks and the Arabs, but chiefly possessed by 
w ascertained. The the latter. The extortions of the one, and^e depred^ 

4 STd to^hfve perpetual desolation,™ nd 

ban^ ^he^ well^s to hus- make it “ a spoil to the heathen.” “ The far greater part 

th^Sons whLf. ^ Moabites, were among of the country is uninhabited, being abandoned to^e 

to df^rb^ Israelrtes were wandering Arabs, and the towns and villages are in a 

.V t^eut. 2: 19, &c. However, neither state of total rain.” (Ibid.) “ At everv steo are to be 

tenth cities, the^mains S^ma^ 

S^! toiSiJ^S^mf«3h?S3n temples, pubUc edifices, and Greek churches.” (Burd- 

dekv in, in Scriniiire called the n^s present no objects of any interest. They consist 

Sof tolSSis Chemoshwasalsoa of a few walk of dwelU^-ho^s, hea» of^st^es,tbe 

The country anciently THsonlcd hv •* toiitulations of some pabhc edifices, and a few cisterns 

i^tnated to tZem of kCiLc^ noTSsed the^iSre^of bS appears that 

parBy by the Arabs and by the Turk*; s « j .. . ^as very solid, all the remams bemg 

BUBjrigM one of the ^ popntons. wtersper^ with low hills, jrtiKh for the 

often in^ the land of Israil, anfat one reriS S 

#Mi ftte 91 oebites, therwtirined possession Ir aV^^Ti^ v n 

of nad griestn^ mmessed tl4 IsmeUies for^h^e thronghont it, edneh « aw 

of ii^ddenipenrs. Je^E^pnlsed them, and took tww- of “t V® P**®* 

tr of their itiM ; htftAey eoi&sd nfte^ to Im^ ^^r 
the bMrdem of Isi«Mi-..niid ftrir e^iitti tras^besieged by “ The mr w« 

trihatary. viBages m r«ii( Klf^be“’^f®S’wifo th^^ 
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els/’ &CC, Mr. Backingham describes a building 
among the ruins of Ammon, ^^the masonry of which was 
evidently constructed of materials gathered from Uie mins 
of other and older buildings on the spot. On entering it 
at the south end/’ he adds, <^we came to an open square 
court, with arched recesses on each side, the sides nearly 
facing the cardinal points. The recesses in the northern 
and southern wall were originally open passages, and had 
arched door-w’ays facing each other ; but the first of these 
was found wholly closed up, and the last was partially 
filled up, leaving only a narrow passage, just sufficient for 
the entrance of one man and of the goats, wliich the Arab 
keepers drive in here occasionally for shelter during the 
night.” He relates that he lay down among flocks of 
sheep and goats,” close beside the ruins of Ammon ; and 
particularly remarks that, during the night, he “ was al- 
most entirely prevented from sleeping by the bleating of 
flcM'ks.” So literally true is it, although Seetzen, and 
Burckhardt, and Buckingham, who relate the facts, make 
no reference or allusion whatever to any of the prophecies, 
and travelled for a different object than the elucidation of 
the Scriptures, — that “ the chief city of the Ammonites is 
a stable for camels, and a couching-placc for flocks.” 

** The Ammonites shall not he remembered among the na- 
tions.^^ While the Jews, who were long their hereditary 
enemies, continue as distinct a people as ever, though dis- 
persed among all nations, no trace of the Ammonites re- 
mains ; none are now designated by their name, nor do 
any claim descent from them. They did exist, however, 
long after the time when the eventual annihilation of their 
race was foretold ; for they retained their name, and con- 
tinued a great multitude until the second century of the 
Christian era. {Justin Martyr.) Yet they are cut off 
from t^ people. Ammon has perished out of the coun- 
tries ; it is destroyed.” No people is attached to its soil ; 
none regard it as their country and adopt its name : And 
the Ammonites are not remembered among the nations.” 

(Rabhah Ammon, the chief city of Ammon,) 
shall be a desolate heap.^* Situated, as it was, on each 
side of the borders of a plentiful stHjam, encircled by a 
ftmitful region, strong by nature and fortified by art, noth- 
ing could have justified the suspicion, or warranted the 
conjecture in the mind of an uninspired mortal, that the 
royal city of Ammon, whatever disasters might possibly 
befal it in the fate of war or change of masters, would ever 
undergo so total a transmutation as to become a def^olate 
heap. But although, in addition to such tokens of its con- 
tinuance as a city, more than a thousand years had given 
iminterrupied experience of its stability, ere the prophets 
of Israel denounced its fate ; yet a period of equal length 
has now marked it out, as it exists to this day, a desolate 
heap, a periietual or permanent desolation. Its ancient 
name is still preserved by the Arabs, and its site is now 
covered with the ruins of private buildings— nothing of 
them remaining, except the foundations and .some of the 
door-posts. The buildings, exposed to the atmosphere, are 
all in decay,” {Bvrrkhardfs Travels in Syria,) so that they 
may be said literally to form a desolate heap. The public 
edifices, which once strengthened or adorned the city, after 
a long resistance to decay, are now also desolate j and the 
remains of the most entire among them, subjected as they 
arc to the abuse and spoliation of the wild Arabs, can be 
adapted to no better object than “ a stable for cnmels.” 
Yet these broken walls and ruined palnc.es, says Mr. 
Keith, which attest the ancient splendor of Ammon, can 
now be made subservient, by means of a single act of re- 
flection, to a (hr nobler purpose than the most magnificent 
edifices on earth can be, when they are contemplated as 
monuments on which the historic, and prophetic truth of 
Scripture is blended in one bright inscription . — Keith on 
the Evidence of Prophecy; Watson. 

AMMONIUS S ACC AS ; a Christian philosopher of 
Alexandria, lived towards the end of the second century. 
He is considered as the founder of the mystic philosophy, 
known as the Alexandrian, or neo-platonic. Plotinus, 
Longmus, and Origen, were among his pupils. His sys- 
tem was, in fhet, a crude mass of heterogeneous opinions, 
borrowed from various schools. He is said by some to 
have apostatized fi’om Christianity, but this is denied by 
others.— 


AMORITES ; a people descended from AmorrhmuSi the 
finurth sem of Canaan. They first peopled the mountains 
west of the Bead sea, but afterwards extended their limits, 
and took possession of the finest provinces of Moab and 
Ammon, on the east, between the brooks Jabbok and Ar- 
non. Josh. 5:1. Numb. 13 : 29. 21 ; 29. Moses took 
this country from their king, Sihon, (A. M. 2553J who 
refused the Israelites a j^ssage, on their way out of Egypt, 
and attacked them with all hi.s force. The lands which 
the Amorites possessed on* this side Jordan, were given to 
the tribe of Judah, and those beyond the Jordan to the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad. Amos (ch. 2 ; 9.) spaks of 
their gigantic stature and valor, and compares their height 
to the c^ar, their strength to the oak. The name Amorite 
is often taken in Scripture for Canaanite in general. We 
must distinguish three people of this name : 1. In mount 
Lebanon, east of Phcenicia. — 2. Another people in 
mount Gilead, between the rivers Jabbok and Amon. 
— ^3. A third pople, who inhabited the mountain of Pa- 
ran, between Sinai and Kade.sh Barnea. Gen. 15: 16, 21. 

AMORY, (Thoma-s, D. D. *,) a ‘celebrated dissenting 
minister of the eighteenth century, was horn at Taunton, 
Somersetshire, Jan. 28, 1701. In 1717, he was placed un- 
der the academical instruction of Mr. S. James, and Mr. 
H. Grove, who, during the reign of queen Anne, had been 
joint tutors at Taunton, at an academy for bringing up 
young men to the work ql* the ministry. Under their in- 
struction Mr. Amory went through the usual preparatory 
studies and attainments ; and iu 1722 was approved of as a 
candidate for the Christian ministry. Thoiign but twenty- 
one years of age, he was serious and devout j and spent 
much time in reading the Bible and in private prayer. In 
1730 he was ordained, at Paul’s meeting in Taunton, to 
the pastoral office j and from that time co-operated with 
Mr. Batser, his joint pastor, in the perfbrmanee of the im- 
portant duties which belong peculiarly to that sacred oflice. 
On the death of Mr. Grove, in I7fc, Mr. Amory was 
unanimously appointed chief tutor in the academy at 
Taunton, and conducted the business of that institution 
with the same ability, and enlarged and liberal views, as 
his predecessor. In 1740, he was married to a pious and 
intdligent daughter of Mr. Baker, a dissenting minister in 
Southwark, who survived Mr. Amory, to whom he was 
much attached, and with whom he lived in affection and 
harmony. Five children were the fruit of their marriage, 
four of whom survived their father*. At Taunton he was 
groatly esteemed, not only by his own congregation and 
sect, but by all the neighboring congregations and minis- 
ters, as well of the Independent and Baptist denomina- 
tions, as of the Church of England. With the. celebrated, 
pioii.s, intelligent, and useful Mrs. Rowe, he was very inti- 
mate. Though thus beloved and happy at Tauqion, and 
in the neigbborbooil, Mr. Amory W’^as inducetl to' quit bis 
situation, and in October, 1759, removed to London, to be 
afternoon preacher to the society in the Old Jewry, belong- 
ing to Ur. S. Chandler. To be u.seful was his object. 
Tlie salvation of the human race occupied all his thoughts ; 
and when he removed to the va.st metropolis, it was only 
in order that such objects might be more extensively pro- 
moted. In London he was not, however, so popular. 
“ His delivery was clear and distinct, and his discourses 
were excellent ; but his voice was not powerful enough to 
rouse the bulk of mankind, who are struck with noise and 
parade ; and his sermons, though practical and affecting 
to the attentive hearer, were rather too close, judicious, 
and philosophical for the common run of congregations.” 
To bigotry and intolerance he wa.s a sworn foe ; and be 
took for his motto the precept of Chri.st— “ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.” To intelligent and rational dissenters 
his preaching was, however, peculiarly accept^le ; and 
on him was bestowed every mark ot distinction, which 
could be paid to the most eminent Presbyterian divine. 
When the dissenting nunisters, in 1772, formed a design 
of endeavoring to procure an enlargement of the Tolera- 
tion Act, Dr, Amo^ was one of the committee appointed 
for that puniose. After a long and useful life, he on 
the 24th at June, 1774, aged scventy4hree years, 
characler of Dr. Amory was pre-eminently excellent ; ms 
piety was wise, yet fervent. It was an babjtaal, native 
principle— it influenced all Ms actions and opiniona— it 
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induced liim to perform all the duties of life M^ith single- AMSDORFXANS ; a sect, in the sixieentli c^tury, wh4|h 
ness of heart, pleasing Ood — it was manifested by his con- ttx>k their name from AmsdoH, their leader. They mal- 
versation and conduct — by his general benevolence and tained that good works were not only unprohtable, but 
humanity — ^by his affability and generosity, patience, self- were otetacles to ^vation. — JBucb, . . , 

denial, and love to the whole human race. His .sermons AMULET ; a t^arm, or supposed prescrvatrs^ against 
were close, accurate, solid, and affectionate. His learn- diseases, witchcraft, or any other mischief. They were 
ing was very considerable. He was a sound theologian, very frequent ammigst the Jews, the Greeks, and the Ro- 
a mod biblical critic, and an excellent scholar and philoso- mans, and were mode of stone, metal, animal substances, 
pher. His works, which arc principally theological, con- or, in short, any thing which a weak imagination suggest- 
sist of Sermons : A Letter to a Friend on the Perplexitic.s ed. The Jews were very superstitious in the use of amu- 
to which Christians are exposed, and on the means of let.s, but the Mishaa forbids them, unless received from 
solving them • A Dialogue on Devotion j and Forms of some person, of whose cures at least three instances could 
DevotSm for' the Closet. In addition to such works, he be produced. The phylacteries worn by the Pharisees 
wrote the Life, and edited the Writings, of the Rev. Mr, and others of the Jewish nation, were a sort of amulets. 
Grove ,*~also edited the Sermons of Grove, and Grove’s Amulets, amongst the Greeks, were called phtflakteria, 
System of Moral Philosophy j he wrote the Idfe, and periaptOy apatolesnutay periammatay brebiay and exbfljna, 
edited the Writings, of Dr. George Benson ; and edited the The Latins called them amuletOy appemoy pentacutay <5*c. 
Posthumous Sermons of Dr. Chandler.— Chr, Biog. Remains of this superstition continue among ignorant 
AMOS ; the fourth of the minor prophets, belonged people even in this country, which ought to be strongly 
to the little town of Tekoah, in Judah. There is no proof, discountenanced as weak or wicked. The word amulet is 
however, that he was a native of this place, except his re- probably derived from amulay a small vessel with lustral 
tirement there, when driven from Bethel. It is probable water in it, anciently carried in the pocket for the sake of 
that he was born in the territories of Israel, to which his purification and expiation.— IFhtoow. 
mission was principally directed. He prophesied in AMYRALD, OR AMYRAUT, (Moses, S. T. D. ;) a 
Bethel, where the golden calves were erected, under Jero- French Proteslani divine, bom at Bourgeuil, in 1596, was 
boam II. about A. M. 3215 j and Amaziah, high priest of educated for the civil law, but preferred theology, and be- 
Bethel, accused him before the king, as conspiring against came professor of divinity at Sanmur. In that profession 
him, Amos answered Amaziah, “ I was no prophet, nei- he aexjuired the highest reputation. Such was his iuflu- 
ther was I a prophet’s son ; but 1 was a herdman, and a ence, that he succeeded in introducing the doctrine of 
dresser of sycamore fruit ; and the Lord took me as I fol- Arminius into the French reformed churches, to the great 
lowed the flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy displeasure of the zealous Calvinists. Being a friend to 
unto my people Israel.” Amos 7; 10, to end. (See Svca- the doctrine of passive obedience, he was looked on aith 
MOKS.) He then retired into the kingdom of Judah, and a favorable eye by Richelieu and Mazarine. Arnyraut 
dwell in Tekoah, where he continued to prophesy. Amos was a man of moderation and candor, and had the good 
oaOttflains in many places of the violence offered to him, fortune to be esteemed by men of all sects. His theoJogi- 
to oblige him to silence j and bitterly exclaims against the cal works are numerous. He died in 1664. — Davenport. 
crying sins of the Israelites, such as idolatry, oppression, AMYRALDISM ; a name given by some writers to the 
wantonness, and obstinacy. Nor does he spare the sins doctrine of universitl grace, as explained and asserted by 
of Judah, siKsh as their carnal security, sensuality, and Arnyraldiis, or Moses Amyrault, and others, his followers, 
injustice. He utters frequent threatenings against them among the reformed in France, towards the middle of the 
both, and predicts their ruin. It is observable in this seventeenth century. This doctrine principally consisted 
prophecy, that, as it begins with denunciations of judg- of the following particulars, viz: that God desires the hap- 
ment and destruction against the Syrians, Philistines, piness of all men, and none are excluded by a divine de- 
Tyrians, and other enemies of the Jews, so it concludes cree ; that none can obtain salvation without faith in 
with comfortable promises of the restoration of the taber- Chri.sl j that God refuses to none the power of believing, 
nacle of David, and the establishment of the kingdom of though he dues nut grant to all his assistance, that they 
Christ. Amos was called to the prophetic oflice in tl»e may improve this power to saving purposes j and that 
time of Uzziah, king of Judah, ana Jeroboam, the son of they may perish through their own fault. Those who em- 
Joash, king of Israel. braced this doctrine were called Universalists ; though it 

Some writers, in adverting to the condition of Amos, have, is evident they rendered grace uidgersal in words, but in 
with a minute aflecintion of criticism, pretended to discover reaiiiy restricted ; at least in its liighest exercises and ef- 
a cert^i rudeness and vulgarity in his style ; and even Je- fectnal operation. (See Cameronites.) 
tome is of opinion that he is deficient in magnificence and ANABAPTISTS ; those wdio maintain tluft baptism 
sublimity. He applies to him the words St. Paul speaks of ought always to be performed by immersion. , The word 
himself, that he was rude in speech, though not in know- is compounded of anoy new,” and bapthtesy a Baptist,” 
ledge ; and his authority,” says fiishop Lowth, ** has in- signifying that lliose who have' been baptized in their 
fluenced many commentators to represent him as entirely infancy, ought to be baptized aneiv. It is a word which 
rude, and void of elegance ; whereas, it requires but little has b^n indiscriminately applied to Christians of very 
attention to be convinced that he is not a whit liehind the difi'ercni princi}>les and practices. The English and 
very chiefest of the prophets equal to the greatest in Dutch Baptists do not consider the word as at all applica- 
lolUness of sentiment, and scarcely inferior to any in the ble to their sect j because those persons whom they baptize 
splendor of his diction, and in the elegance of his compo- they consider as never having been baptized before, 
sition. Mr. Locke has observed, that his comparisons although they have hndergone wliai they term the cere- 
are chiefly drawn fi^om lions, and other animals, because mony of sprinkling in their infancy. ^ 

he lived among, and conversant with, such objects. The Anabaptists of Gennany, besides their notions con- 
But, iiid^, the finest image.s and allusions, which ^om cerning baptism, depended mucli, upon certain ideas 
, the poetical parts of Scripture, in genewd are drawn from wdiich they entertained concerning a perfect church estab- 
ecenes of nature, and fVoia the grand objects that range in lishment, pure in its members, and free fiom the institu- 
harwidks; and true genius ever delights in considering tions of human policy. The most prudent part of them 
these as the real sources (tf beauty and magnificence, considered it possible, by human industry ana vigilance to 
The whole book of Amos is animated with a fine and purify the church ; and seeing the attempts of Luther to 
m a s ciili p e eloqynce.--- Watmi. be successful, they hop^ that the period was arrived in 

AMFHIPOLIS ; a city betwee^VIacedonia and Thrace, which the church was to be restored to this purity. Others, 
dependent on Macedonia. Plml and Silas, being de- not satisfied with Luther’s plan of reformation, undertook 
Ihrwea oat of ^«on, teft Plulippi, and going to Thessa- a more perfect plan, or, more properly, a visionary enters 
lotitea, passed mr(ni|fh An^hipolis. Acts X7: 1. It prise, to found a new chureh entirely spiritual and divine, 
also CMwod CXhiTsopcflis, or Christopolis. In the divisiem This sect was soon joined by great numbers, whose 
<fflfaeedentl^ by lyilus Emilias^ was made the c^ief characters and capacities were very different. Their 
city df the firk region of Macedonia, and a metropolis. — progress was rapid: for, in a^very short space of time, 
Cmsief. their discourses, visions, and predictions, excited great 
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'^^lyUlkticins ia a great part of Europe. The most perai- 
cions faction of those which composed this motley 
multitude, was that which pretended that the founders of 
this new and perfect church were under a divine impulse, 
dhd were amed against all opposition by the power of 
working miracles. It was this* faction that, in the year 
1521, began their fanatical work under the guidance of 
Munzer, Stubaer, Storck, dec. These men taught, that 
among Christians^ who hod the precepts of the Gospel to 
direct, and^^he Spirit of God to guide them, the office of 
magistracy was not only unnecessary, but an ‘unlawful 
encroachment on their spiritual liberty j that the distinc- 
tions occasioned by birth, rank, or wealth, should be 
abolished ; that all Christians, throwing their possessions 
into one stock, should live togetlier in that state of equality 
\rhich becomes members of the same family ; that as 
neither the laws of nature, nor the prt^cepts of the New 
Testaments, had prohibited polygamy, they should use tlic 
s ime liberty as the patriarchs <ud in this respect. 

Tiicy employed, at first, the various arts of persuasion, 
in order to propagate their doctrines ; and related a num- 
ber of visions and revelations, with which they pretended 
to have been favored from above ; but, when they found 
that this would not avail, and that the ministry of Luther 
and other reformers was detrimental to their cause, they 
then madly attempted to propagate their sentiments by 
force of arms. Munzer and his associates, in the year 
1525, put themselves at the head of a numerous army, 
and declared war against all laws, goveniinents, and 
magistrates of every kind, under the chimerical pretext 
that Christ himself was now to take the reins of all 
government into his hands : but this seditious crowd was 
routed and dispersed by the elector of Saxony and other 
princes, and Munzer, their leader, put to death. 

Many of his followers, however, survived and propagat- 
ed their opinions through Germany, Switzerland, and 
Holland. In 1533, a party of them settled at Munster, un- 
der two leaders of the names of Matthia.s and Bockholdt. 
Having made themselves masters of the city, they dejios- 
cd the magistrates, confiscated the estates of such as had 
escaped, and deposited the wealth in a public treasury for 
common use. They made preparations for the defence of 
the city ; invited the Anabaptists in the Low Countries to 
assemble at Munster, which they called Mount Sion, that 
from thcncc they might reduce all the Nations of the earth 
under their dominion. Matthias was soon cut off by the 
bishop of Munster’s army, and was succeeded by Bock- 
holdl, who was proclaimed by a special designation of 
heaven, os the jwetended king of Sion, and invested with 
legislative powers like those of Moses. The city of Mun- 
ster, however, was taken, after along seige, and Bockholdt 
punished with death. 

It must be acknowledged that the true rise of the insur- 
rections of this periotl ought not to be attributed to reli- 
gious opinions. The first insurgents groaned under severe 
oppressions and took up arms in defence of their civil 
liberties ; and of these commotions the Anabaptists seem 
rather to have availed themselves, than to have been the 
prime movers. That a great part were Anabaptists, seems 
i rulisputable ; at the same time it appears from history, that 
a great part also were Roman Catholics, and still a greater 
part of those who had scarcely any religious principles at 
all. Indeed, when we read of the vast numbers that were 
concerned in these iasurrections, of whom it is reported 
that one hundred thousand fell by the sword, it appears rea- 
sonable to conclude that they were not all Anabaptists. 
(See Kobertson’s History of Charles Enc. Brit, vol. i. p. 
644 ; and articles Baptists and Menkonites.) 

The following,” says Benedict, seems the only satis- 
factory solution of this mysterious affair. All parties 
are anxious to clear themselves of the reproach of an un- 
successful and unpopular enterprise. Such a one was 
that of the German ^asants. The Catholic historians of 
the times excuse all their brethren, who were concerned 
in it, and lay the whole blame at the door of Luther and 
the reformation. The Lutheran historians, from whom 
the English took their accounts, endeavored to clear them- 
selves, by accusing the Anabaptists of being the prime 
movers and principal protttoters of the insurrection. The 
papists were doubtless very unfair and erroneous, in 
charging the reformation with being the direct cause of 


the troubles, wars, and commotions, of which it was ce^ 
tainly no more than the indirect and innocent occasion ; 
but they were not mistaken when they charged the Lu- 
therans with being deeply engaged in the rustic war. 
The Lutherans have conceded that some of their party 
perverted and misconstrued the reformer’s doctrine of 
Christian liberty, and flocked to the standard of the rebels. 
But the papists are not content with these concessions, 
they have constantly laid the whole mischief of this intes- 
tine dissension at the door of Luther and his disciples ; 

* This,’ say thejr, * is the fruit of the new d<Ktrine ! This 
Is the fruit of Luther’s gospel V 

It is certain that the disturbances in the very city of Mun- 
ster were began by a Pedobaptist minister of the Lutheran 
persuasion, whose name was Bernard Botman, or Roth- 
man ; that he was assisted in his endeavors by other minis- 
ters of the same persuasion ; and that they began to stir up 
tumults, that is, teach revolutionary principles, a year be- 
fore the Anabaptist ringleaders, as they are called, risited 
the place. These things the papists knew, and they failed 
not to improve them to their own advantage. They uni- 
formly insisted that Luther’s doctrine led to rebellion, that 
his disciples were the prime movers of the insurrections, 
and they also asserted that a hundred and thirty thousand 
Lutherans perished in the rustic war. 

^^Such were the aspersions cast upon the Lutheran 
party by the papists. And though many Catholics were 
engaged in the war, yet the Lutherans knew it would be 
unavailing to retort upon them ; for whatever resistance 
the oppressed Catholics had shown, the Catholic doctrine 
did not lead to it, for that taught nothing but blind and 
dumb submission to every law of their superiors, whether 
civil or religious. But as the Anabaptists were the advo- 
cates for liberty, and as many of them had taken a part 
in the war whicli they hoped would set them free, the Lu- 
therans found it easy to cast all the blame upon them. 
And they, having no one to tell their story as u was, nor 
put in any plea for them, which could be heard, the Mun- 
ster affair, as it was first related by the Lutheran histo- 
rians, has been transmitted from one generation to another, 
without any correction or amendment j it has been tran- 
scribed by a thousand Pedobaptist pens, as a salutary 
memento for the seditious dippers j it is the dernier resort 
of every slanderous declaimcr against them j it is the 
great gun, the ulHrna ratio of every disputant, which they 
keep in reserve against the time ol need. 

“ But why nil this din about Munster ami the war of the 
peasants, since every body knows, who knows any thing 
of the matter, that it was not a quarrel about baptism, 
but about the feudal system ; that it wtvs not for water, 
but in opposition lo ilie horrid oppression of the princes, 
that the German peasants rose? why are not the Inde- 
pendents and the Congregationalists, their offspring, visit- 
ed from age lo age with the deeds of a few of their zea- 
lous predecessors, and of the promiscuous multitude, who 
attached themselves to their cause, and Ikm'c their name ? 
They were accused by their enemies of every thing horrid 
and flagitious. <The most eminent English writers,’ 
.says Mosheim, * not only among the patrons of Epi.sco- 
pacy, but even among those very Presbyterians with 
whom they are now united, have thrown out against Ihern 
the bitterest accusations, and the severest invectives the 
imagination could suggest. They have not only been 
represented as delirious, mad, fauatical, illiterate, factious, 
and ignorant both of natural and revealed religion, but 
also as abandoned to all kinds of wickedness and sedition, 
and os the only authors of the odious parricide committed 
on the person of Charles I. Rapin represents the Inde- 
pndents under such horrid colors, that were his prtrait 
just, they could not deserve to enjoy the light of tne sun, 
or breathe the firee air of Britain, much less to be treated 
with indulgence and e.steem by those who have the cause 
of virtue at heart.’ 

“ But Mosheim could?" discover the tongue of .slander in 
these representations ; he could apologise for the Inde- 
pendents 80 far, that Dr, Maclaiue has thought it necessary 
to give him a check. He could, in giving their history, 
adopt ^ the wise and prudent maxim, not to judge of the 
spifit and principles of a sect, from the actions or expres- 
sions of a handtUl of its memlwrs, but from the manners, 
customs, opinions, and Minvlor of the generality of those 
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who compc^ it,’ &c. But no such things could be 
thought of, in treating of the German Anabaptists. Why 
this partiality, in cases so exactly alike ? The answer is 
plain, the Independents held to infant baptism, which the 
Analmptists rejected. 

The re^ctable body of Presbyterians have, at different 
times, ^n loaded with the foulest aspersions. Millot, in 
speaking of the parliament army, says, < it breathed only 
the fervor of Presbyterianism, and the rage of battle ; and 
knew no pleasures but praper and mUitary duty.’ We for- 
bear to select examples of the kind, and these we have 
related with no other view, than to show the reader the im- 
propriety of judging of the character of a .sect or party, 
from the accounts of its adversaries. 

The American war terminated in a glorious inanner, 
and all who were concerned in it were loaded with ap- 
plauses, and hailed as the deliverers of their country. But 
the grievances of the American people were trifling, com- 
pared with those of the German peasants. But suppose 
the fortune of war had turned against the struggling 
Americans, how different would have been their fate ! 
What, in such a case, w'ould have been said of those Bap- 
tists, who enlisted under the revolutionary standard, w'hose 
eulogium was pronounced by the immortal Washington ? 
What character would have been given of those ministers, 
who promoted the war, by every means in their power, 
who became chaplains in the armies, and dwelt in the 
camp of the warriors? — Backus, Gano, Stillman, Man- 
ning, Smith, Bogers, and others, instead of being the sub- 
jects of eulogium for the part they took in the war, would 
have been loaded with infamy, and branded with the 
infamous names of rebels, fanatics, and the ringleaders 
of a seditious multitude. They would have been the 
Muncers, Slubners, Storks, Bockholds, Phifl’ers, and Knip- 
perdolings of America.” 

It is but justice to observe, also, that the Baptists in 
Holland, England, and the United States, are to be con- 
sidered as entirely distinct from those seditious and fanati- 
cal individuals above-mentioned ; as they profess an equal 
aversion to all principles of rebellion on the one hand, 
and of enthusiasm on the other.— Theol. Diet. / 
Milner^s Church History ; Mobinsonh Eccl. Desearches; £«- 
cyclopedia Americana ; Benedict's History of the Baptists. 

ANACHORETS. (See Anchorets.) 

ANAGOGICAL, signifies mysterious, transporting ; 
and is used to express whatever elevates the mind, not 
only to the knowledge of divine things, but of divine 
things in the next life. The word is .seldom u.sed, but 
with regard to the different senses of Scripture. The ana- 
logical sense is, when the sacred text is explained with re- 
gard to eternal life, the point which Christians should have 
in view ; for example, the rest of the Sabbath, in the ana- 
gogical sense, .signifies the repose of everlasting happiness. 

AN AH ; son of Zilwon, the Hivite, and father of Aho- 
libamah, Esau’s wife, Gen. Sti: 24, While feeding asses 
in the desert, he discovered “ sprinp of warm water not 
mules^ as the English translators and several others under- 
stand the Hebrew jamim. Scripture never calls mules 
jawimy nor are such creatures hinted at till after the time 
of David. An<l Robinson remarks that five or six miles 
south-east of the Dead Sea, and consequently in the neigh- 
borhood of Mount Seir, is a place celebrated among the 
Greeks and Romans for its warm baths. 

ANAK ; Anakim, famous giants in Palestine. Anak, 
father^ of the Anakim, was son of Arba, who gave name 
to Kirjath-Arbo, or Hebron. He had three sons, Sheshai, 

» Ahiman, and Talmai, whose descendants were terrible 
for their fierceness and stature. The Hebrew spies re- 
ported, that^ in comparison to those monstrous men, they 
themsdves were but grasshoppers. Some have thought, 
that the name Phoenician, given to the Canaanites, and 
particularly to the Sidonians, “was originally from Bene- 
Anak, sons of Anak. Caleb, assisted by the tribe of Ju- 
dah, took Kirjath-Arba, and destroyed the Anakim. Josh. 
l$i lA Jintos 1: 20. A. M. 2559. (See Giant.) 

ANAXXmY : the science which, standing on the con- 
fines of what IS known, points out the direction in which 
truth probably lies, in the region that is unknown. The 
laws a this science rest upon the two following self-evi- 
dent princiflles: First, A part of any system which is the 
work of an intelligent agent, is similar, so far as the pnn- 


ciplcs it involves are concerned, to the whole of that dyfi- 
tem. And, secondly, The work of an intelligent and moral 
being must bear, in all its lineaments, the traces of the 
character of its Author. And, hence, he will use analogy 
the most skilfully, who is most thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the system, and, at the same time, most deep- 
ly penetrated with a conviction of the attributes of the 
First Cause of all things. — Wayland on the Pkitasophy of 
Analogy. 

ANALOGY OF FAITH ; the correspondence of the 
several narts of Divine Revelation in one consistent whole. 
Rom. 12: 6. This is considered as furnishing a grand 
rule for understanding the true sense of Scripture. For, 
it is evident that the Almighty doth not act without a de- 
sign in the system of Christiauity any more than he does 
in the works of nature. Now this design must be uni- 
form ; for as in the system of the universe every part is pro- 
portioned to the whole, and made subservient to it, so in 
the system of the Gospel all the various truths, doctrines, 
declarations, precepts, and jmimises, must correspond with, 
and tend to, the end designed. For instance, sfupposing the 
gloTf/ of God in the salvation, of man by free grace^ in a way 
of righteousness and holmesSf be the grand design : then what- 
ever doctrine, assertion, or hypothesis, agree not with this, 
it is to be considered as false. — Great care, however, must 
be taken in making use of this method, that the inquirer 
previously understand the whole scheme, and that he har- 
bor not a predilection only for a part ; without attention to 
this we shall be liable to error. If we come to the Scrip- 
tures with any preconceived opinions, and are more de- 
sirous to put that sense upon the text which quadrates 
with our sentiments rather than the truth, it becomes then 
the analogy of our faith, nUher than that of the whole 
system. This was the source of the error of the Jews, in 
our Savior’s time. They searched the Scriptures; but, 
such were their favorite opinions, that they could not, or 
would not, discover that the sacred volume testified of 
Christ. And the reason was evident, for their great rule 
of interpretation was, what they might call the analogy of 
faith; i. e. the system of the Pharisean scribes, the doc- 
trine then in vogue, and in the profound veneration of 
which they had been educated. Perhaps there is hardly 
any sect but what has more or less been guilty in thisrespcct. 

This analogy, however, may be of use to the serious 
and candid inquirer j for as some texts may seem to con- 
tradict each other, and difficulties present themselves, by 
keeping the analogy of faith in view, he will the more 
easily resolve those difficulties, and collect the true sense 
of the sacred oracles. What the aphorisms of Hippo- 
crates are to a physician, the axioms in geometry to a 
mathematician, the adjudged cases in law to a counsellor, 
or the maxims of war to a general, such is the analogy 
of faith to a Christian.” Of the analogy of religion to 

THE CONSTITUTION AND COURSE CJF NATURE, WQ mtlSt refer 

our readers to bishop Butler’s excellent treatise on that 
subject, — Buck ; WaylantVs Disamrses; Campbell's Lectures 
mi Systematic The/dogy ; Douglas m the Truths of JReligion ; 
Shuttleworth on the Consistency of DevelatUm. 

ANALYSIS OF THEOLOGY. The whole range of 
theological science may be conveniently divided into four 
jmrts. Indeecl, theology itself, in accordance with this divi- 
sion, has received a fourfold appellation, viz. exegetied^ 
systematical^ historical^ and pastoral theology. The object 
of this article is merely to give an analjrtical view of what 
is comprehended under each of these departments, re- 
serving all further explanations for a future article on 
theological education. 

I. EXEGETiCAL THEOLOGY. 

This department comprehends 

I. Biblical Introduction ; which treats of the age, origitii 
contents, and character of the sacred writings. 

II. Biblical Criticism ; distingnished into 

1. The Verbal Criticism, which relate^ to the integrity 
of the original text. 

2. The Higher Criticism, which examines the authenti- 
city of the several books. 

in. Biblical Interpretation, or Hernmeutics. 

W. Biblical Expomtion, or Exegesis. 

II. SYSl^UTIC THEOLOGY. 

This department comprehends ' ' ' v 
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I. Theoretical Theology, or Dogmatics } dislmgaished 
iato 

1. Biblical; which draws its system exdttsively from 
the Scriptures. 

2. Ecdesiastkal ; which exhibits systematically the doc- 
trines of a church. 

3. Foleami which undertakes to refute false exhibitions 
on the spot. 

4. Apology ; which is the defence and confirmation 
of ChnsUanity in general. 

II. Practical Theology, or Christian Ethics ; which sys*- 
tematically applies the Christian rules of duty to 

1. The Internal Affections and Motives. 

2. The Visible Actions of Mankind. 

in. Didactic Theology. This further distinction arises 
from the tnode in which Systematic Theology is taught } 
which may be 

li Seientijic ; which puts in requisition all the aids of 
learning. 

2. Fopular ; which leaves out of view all that cannot 
be apprehended without learned attainments. 

HI. HICTORICAL THEOLOGY. 

This department comprehends 

I. The General History of Religion among Mankind. 

II. The History of the Christian Religion, or Church 
History. 

IH. History of Doctrines, (including FatristkSf or the 
Writings of the Fathers.) 

IV. History of Creeds and Denominations. 

V. Antiquities, Jewish and Christian, or Archaology. 

VI. Theological Literature, or Bibliography. 

IV. PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 

This department comprehends 

I. Sacred Rhetoric ; which is divided into 

1. Homiletics^ or the Preparation for the Pulpit. 

2. CatechetieSj or the Instruction of the Young. 

II. Pastoral Duties ; including 

1. Official Character and Habits. 

2. Forms of Worship, and Devotion. 

III. Ecclesiastical Discipline, or Law ; which is 

1. General^ or common to all Christian denominations. 

2. Special, or belonging peculiarly to his own. 

The sciences above enumerated complete the circle of 
theological learning. (See Theological Education.) 

ANAMIM ; second son of Mizraim. (Gen, 10: 13.) He 
peopled the Mareotis, if we may rely on the paraphrast 
Jonathan, son of Uzziel ; but rather, the Pentapolis of 
Cyrene, according to the paraphrast of Jerusalem. Bo- 
chart was of opinion, that these Anamim dwelt in the 
countries around the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and in 
the Nasamonitis. W© believe the Anamians and Gara- 
mantes to be descended from Anamim. The Hebrew 
Ger, or Gar, signifies a passenger or traveller. The name 
of Gar-amaiUes may be derived from Gernmamm : their 
capital is called Garamania, in SoUnus. — Calmet. 

ANAMMELECH. It is said (2 Kings 17: 31.) that 
the inhabitants of Sepharvaim, sent from beyond the Eu- 
phrates into Samaria, burned their children in honor of 
Anammelech and Adiummelech. Mr. Taylor has sug- 
gested that Adrammelech signified the sun, or splendid 
king, and Anammelech the moon, or gentle king ; but this 
name, he further remarks, may be composed of onan, a 
y-wd, and mdek, a king. ** The king of clouds,” is no less 
a proper poetical epithet for the moon, than “ region of 
night,” as one of our own poets calls that planet. Per- 
haps, the distinguishing symbol of this idol was a cloud 
of gold, or scmie other splendid material, annexed to its 
statue. (See Adkamiieijich, and Baal.) 

L ANANIAS ; a professed Christian of the dty of Je- 
rusalem, who, in concert with his wife, Sapphira, sold an 
estate, and secreting part of the purchase-mousy’, carri^ 
the remainder to the apostles, as the whole price of his in- 
heritance. Acts 5: 1. 

A number of conjectures have been formed ^ to die 
reasons which induced the Holy Spirit so visiblv and 
suddenly to punish the falsehood of Ananias and Sap- 
phira. Mr. Taylor thuiks they might posaifaly be as fm- 
fows 1. In the infancy of the church, to |pve a sedemn 


notoriety and a self-evident sanction to the doctrine intfO* 
dudhd ; not merely by miracles of advantage, (as healing,) 
but by miracles of punishment. — 2. To deter ihose^^ 
through worldly motives of gain, or with a design to par- 
ticipate in the profits of the goods sold, might join the 
Christian church. — 3. To deter spies, and fidse breth’^u, 
who could not but be aware of the danger of detection, 
in all cases, after this event. If Ananias only had died, 
he remarks, it might have seemed a mere sudden death, 
produced by a natural cause. By this awful event, the 
Gospel was in some degree assimilated to the law. Directly 
after the injunction of the Sabbath was given, the Sa1> 
bath-breaker was ordered to be stoned; (Numb. 15: 35, 
36.) so after the consecration of the holy altar, the sons of 
Aaron, who ofiered profane fire in their censers, were de- 
stroyed. Lev. 10: 1, 2. The same thing occurr^ in the 
case of Achan, (Josh. 7.) and in other instances. 

It is evident, that in this and similar events, there must 
have been a conviction produced in the minds of specta- 
tors, that some extraordinary power was exerted. Had it 
been thought that Peter himself slew Ananias, he had, no 
doubt, been rendered amenable to the laws as a murderer. 
But, if it was evident that the apostle only forewarned him 
that he should die, then (as no man has power to kill another 
by his word only) it must have been equally evident that 
the power which attended the word of Peter, did not pn> 
ceed from himself, but from God, who, only, has the keys 
of life and death. So, in like manner, the power which 
opened the earth to swallow down Korah, was not from 
Moses, personally, but from him in whose name he spake j 
(Numb. 16: 24.) though the people afterwards stupidly 
accused him of having killed the people of the Lord. 

II. ANANIAS; a disciple of Christ, at Damascus, 
whom the Lord directed to visit Paul, then recently con- 
verted and arrived at Damascus. Acts Ih 10. The modem 
Greeks maintain, that he was one of the seventy disciples , 
bishop of Damascus ; a martyr ; and buried in that city. 
There is a very fine church where he was interred ; and 
the Turks, who have made a mosque of it, preserve a 
great respect for his monument. 

III. ANANIAS ; son of Nebedaeus, and high priest of 
the Jews, succeeiled Joseph, son of Camith, A. D. 47. He 
was sent by Quadratus, governor of Syria, to Rome, to 
answer for his conduct to the emperor Claudius ; but he 
justified hiiaself, was acquitted, and returned. In~lhe 
meantime, Jonathan had been appointed high priest in his 
place. But he being soon after murdered, Ananias ap- 

ars to have assumed the functions from which he had 
en deposed, before a successor was appointed by Agrip- 
pa. It was at this point of time that Paul was brought 
before him. Acts 23: 1. Paul commenced his defence, 
but Ananias immediately commanded those w^ho were 
near him to strike him on the face. To this injury and 
insult (he apostle replied, “ God is about to smite thee, 
thou whited wall ; for thou sittest to judge me according 
to the law, but commandest me to be smitten contrary to 
the law.” Being rebuked for thus addressing himself to 
the high priest, the apostle excused himself by alleging, 
very properly, that he was ignorant of his o&cc. (See 
Paul.) 

The assembly being divided in opinion, the tribune or- 
dered Paul to Caesarea, and thither Ananias, and other 
Jews, went to accuse him before Felix. (Acts 24.) Ana- 
nias was considered the first man of the nation in point 
of riches, friends and fortune. Yet was the prediction of 
the apostle fulfilled, for he was slain by a seditious faction, 
at the head of which was his own son, at the commence- 
ment, of the Jewish wars. Some writers, not distinguish- 
ing what Josephus relates of Ananias, when high priest, 
from what relates of him after his deposition, have made 
two persons of the same individual. 

ANANXJS ; son of Seth, and high priest of the Jews ; 
called Anna$. Luke 3: 2. John 18: 13. He succeeded 
Joazar, son of Simon, and enjoyed the high priesthood 
eleven years, when he was deposed, and succeeded by 
Ishmael, son of PhaU. After his deposition, however, he 
retained the title of high priest, and had a great share in 
the management of public affairs. He is called high 

? ricet, in oonjunotion with Caiaphas, bis soii-m-Iaw, wnen 
ohn the Baptist enter^ on- the exercise of his mission, 
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though sU Uiat time he did not, alrietly speaking, possess comes, to judge the quick and the dead .’* — CtUimt / J&M $ ; 
that chttfacter. I^uke 3: 2. Our Savior was carried bdfore Hittrker; Wafson, Also, Machiighfs note an I Cor, 10:22, 
AnnaS) direcity after his seizure in the garden of Olives. ANATHOTH ; a city of Beitjamtu, (Josh. 21: 18.) 

ANASTASIA; a martyr of the fourth century. She about three miles from Jerusalem, according to Eusebius 
•was descended fium an illustrious Eoman family. Her and Jerome, Or twenty furlongs, according to Josephus, 
mother Flavia was a Christian, and dying while her daugh- where the prophet Jeremiah was bom. It was given to 
ter was an infant, she bequeathed her to the care of Chry- the Xevites of Kohath’s family, and was a city of refuge, 
sogonus, a worthy Christian of Aquilia, with a strict in- John 21: 18. ’ ; 

junction to instruct her in the principles of Christianity. ANCHOR OF THE SOUL ; so Chnst our hope and 
This Chry.sogonus punctually performed, though it cost forerunner in the heavens is called. Heb. 6: 18, 19, (See 
him his life. But the father of the young lady, being a Ship.) 

Pagan, gave her in marriage to a man of his own faith ANCIENT OF DAYS. God i.s so caUed, because he 
named Publius : who though of good family, was of batl existed from all eternity. Dan. 7: 9. The Lord’s ancients, 
morals, and, after spending both his own and his wife’s before whom he w^ill reign gloriously, are his ancient peo- 
patrimony, had the baseness to inform against her as a pie of Judah and Israel, whom, in the glorious millenuium, 
Christian. Her husband dying soon after, Anastasia was he wiW convert to the Christian failh, and rule over as a 
released ; but in consequence of her many charitable offices glorious church. Isa. 24: 23. Three times in the prophecy 
to distressed Cliristians, she was again apprehended, andde- of Daniel, and in the same chapter, we find the Lord dis- 
livered up to Floras, governor of lllyricum. By his com* tinguishedby this name, and in no other part of Scripture, 
mand she was put to the torture ; " but her constancy in Dan. 7: 9, 13, 22. 

the Christian faith remaining unshaken, Floras ordered AND; a conjunction generally signifying addition, hot 
her to be burnt lo death ; which sentence was executed occasionally only emphasis. For the sake of some, it may 
December25, A. D. 304, about one month after the martyr- not be unimportant to remark, that in the English version 
domof Chrysogonusher instracter. What a meeting must of the Scripture, the word .sometimes occurs, where 
the mother, the daughter, and the in.structer, have had in the proj)er translation would be even. Thus we read, 
heaven ! — Fox. “ God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” where it 

ANATHEMA; {torn nnatitheml, signifies— something .shouh} be God, the Father, tV;c.” Several other nas- 
set opart, separated, devoted. It is understood principally sages will be clearer if this observation is remembered, 
to denote the absolute, irrevocable, and entire separation ANDREAS, (.Tames, D. D. ;) a famous Lutheran di- 
of a person from the communion of the faithful, or from vine of the sixteenth century, was l>orn at Waibling, in the 
the number of the living, or from the privileges of society ; Dutchy of Wirtemberg, March 25, 1528. His parents 
or the devoting of any man, animal, city, or thing, to be were poor, but such were the marks of promising genius 
extirpated, destroyed, consumed, and, a.s it were, annihi- in this son, that several persons of distinction united in 
lated. The Hebrew chcrem, signifies pro]ierly U> destroy, ex- giving him a lil>eral education. In 1545, he became ma.s- 
terminnte, devote. The word cherm, or nnolhema, is some- ter of arts at Tubingen, and in 1553, look his degree of 
times taken for that which isirrevwably ronscernted, vowed, D. D. and was appointed pastor of Gopping and superin- 
or offered to the Lord, so that it may no longer be employ- tendent of the neighboring churches. In 1557, he was 
cd in, or returned to, common usCvS. Lev. 27: 28, 29. ** No one of the secretanes at the conference of Worms. lu 
demted thing (absolutely separated) that a man shaW devote 1559, he w^as sent to Augsburg, aud in 1551 to Paris as 
(absolutely separate) to the Lortl, of man, beast, or field, one of the commissioners. On his return from the latter, 
shall be sold or redeemed.” In the old Greek writers, he was appointed chancellor and rector of the university 
anathema is used for a person, who, on some (K;casian, de* of Tubingen. From 1555 to 1589, he w^as continually 
voted himself for the good of hi.s country ; or a.s an expia- employed by various princes in efforts to .settle differences 
tory sacrifice to the infernal gods. Here the reader will of faith, and to reform the churches. lie labored much 
recollect Codrus and Curtius. and strove long, in person and by his pen, to promote 

Some particular persons devoted themselves, if they did conmrd ; but he fared much as people do who iuterpose 
not accomplish some specific purpose. In Acts 23: 12, 13. between combatants — getting blows from both sides, and 
it is said that above forty persons bound themselves with thanks from neither. Hapjnly the reward of the peace- 
an oath, that they would neither eat nor drink till they had nmker is not from men, but tri»m GckI. Matt. 5: 9. 
killed Paul. The Essenians were engaged by oath to ob- When he found death drawing near, this excellent man 
serve the statutes of their sect j and those who incurred declared his c(m.stancy in the faith which he had preached 
the guilt of. excommunication, were driven from their as- and published for forty-four years. When his physician 
sembUes, and generally starv^ed to death, being obliged to inquired how he found him.self, he answered, “ By mthins( 
feed on grass like beasts, not daring lo receive food which separated from my GwV* Soqn afteru’^ards, hearing the 
might be offered them, because they were bound by the clock strike, he asked what hour it was ; and upon being 
vows th^ had made, not to eat any. — Calmet. told it was six, he added, “ my hour shall soon draw near 

anathema MARANATHA. We meet with this At length, after many edifying and grateful expression.s, 
form of expression but once in Scripture, ( I Cor. 16: 22.) he breathed out his soul in the wonbs, “ Into thy Itaruls, O 
where the apostle Paal, in reference^o the faction which Lord, J cammeud my spirit,^^ and fell asleep, January 7, 1590. 
had sprung up in the church, and betrayed a great di.sre- in the seventy-second year of his age. Nine only out of 
gard to the authority of Christ, says, “ If any man Jove not eighteen children by hi.s excellent wife, .survived him. 
tt^ Jjrtd Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maranatha.” To He was (says Melchior Adam) an excellent preacher, 
give additional foiee and solemnity, he appears to have He had an easy manner of instructing the people ; ami 
uTitten it with his own hand. Why these two words were delivered the most obscure points in such a perspicuous 
not twslated is not obvious. Anathema signifies Accurs- style, that they were understood by tlse generality of his 
ed, th^is to say, condemned and devoted to utter destrac- audience. When he exhorted them to the reformation of 
tiott. si^ifies The Lard cotmth. They are the their lives, or remonstrated against .sin, he made use 

wordswith which the Jews began their greater exconuiinni- of great energy of language and elevation of voice, be- 
cation; they not only excluded sinners from their ing extremely well qualified, both by nature and art, for 

miety, hoi wlivcm them to the divine curse, (Hebrew moving the passions ; and when there occasion for it, 
tncluding both mis^y in this life, and perdition bis eloquence was forcible like thunder, and he spoke wiili 
m that which is to c^e. They usai this form, because such vehemence, that be would sweat all over his body, 
Enoch s prophecy of the sewnd coming of Christ to judge even in the niidst of winter. lu executing the several 
the wond, and punish the wicked, began with these words ; branches of his duty, he spared no labor, and was deterred 
we Jeani hot Jude, quotes the first sentence of by no fatigue. He was perpetually engi^fed in composing 
that praphecy. yer. 14. Mraen the apostle, therefore, uses mrnie works or otlier, in writing letters upon various 
this form of (tolenm matedtcti<^, it is equivalent to saying imbjecls to riersons of at! ranks who consulted him ; ttoa 
of the sinner who loves nt^the ^vitrar, « It exceeds my , things he aispatched with ai^irable quickness and sue- 
pf»wer to expr^ whj^ <mght to be the consequence of cess. There wiyi hoidiy a day passed but he gave advice 
your crime. I therefore leave you to the Lord when He to several persons ; being always ready to gratify those 
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who solicited his assistaoice. He was in ffcat favpr with coimieaaace showed that he still prayed and praised (Sod 
some princes and men of the highest Huik, his conversa- in his heart. September 25, 1626, it pleased God to receive 
tion l^ittg very agreeable and sometimes iacetious. It him to hissaelf j he being then in his seventy-first year. A 
gave hi» extreme sorrow to .hear that any person had moniunent (d'-nuurble and alabaster was erected to his me- 
abandoned the.religion he professed j fiar his. aeal fosr re- mory j and Milton thonght him worthy of a Latin Elegy, 
liglon was warm.’’ whkh will be found awu^g the works of the great poet 

Such w^ t^ character, reared from the depths of fedi- ‘X^hop Andrews X^Lritable and muiS^enr Ho 
gence bj the hand of eharity. What a rewstru to th% gene- was a patron of learning. His own admirable knowledge 
rous mends who drew him from the ebsctudty of a car- m the learned longues, I^atin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
^ter 6 shop, and fostered his rising'genius ! — Dr. An- Syriac,. Arabic, besides modem languages to the number 
ureas wrote a ^at number of books, the most remarkable of fifteen, was such and so rare, that he may well be 
of which ^e his book “ On Ooncord,” pad some treatises rani^ among the first linguists in Christen^m. The 
Christ.” — Middleton., style of. his works is however deformed by the bad taste 

ANDBE w, the apostle, was a native of Bethsaida, peltry of the age. — ^He published much; but his most 

ami brother of Peter. He waS first a dimple of John the celebrated productions are his> TMura Tortif against Bel- 
Baptist, whom he left, to fpBow our ^vioc, after the testi- larmme, and his Manual of Private Devotions and Medi- 
mony of .Tohn. John 1: 40. Andrew introduced bis brother tations fear every day in the week. He had a share in the 
.Simon, and after accompanying our Savior at the mttrriage translation of the Pentateuch ; and the authorized version 
in Cana, they returned to their ordinary o^ui^tion, not of the historical books, from Joshua to the first book of 
cjtpecting, perhaps, to be further employed in his, service. Chratpcles, was executed by him exdusivdyj “ in which 
Some mouths after, Jesus met them while fishiug,"* and .being dead he yet speaketh.”--*Midi2/eton; Dmmpori. 
called them to^ a regular attendance on his person and ANflRONA^ a term used for that part in churches 
ministry, promising to make fhem fishers of men. Matt, which was destined for the men. Anciently it was the 
4: 19. John 6: 1. Some of the ancients arc of opinion, custom for the men and women to have separate apart- 
that Andrew preached in Scythia ; others, that he preach- ments in places of w'orship, wher^ they performed their 
ed in Greece j others, in Epirns, Achaia, or Argus.# The dcvoiion.-i asunder, which method is still religiously 
modern Greeks make him founder of the church of By- served in the Greek church. 

zantium, or Constantinople, which the ancients knew ANDRUS, (JosErn R. j) agent of tlie Colonization So- 
nothing of. The Acts of his Martyrdom, which are of ciety, was graduated at Middlebury college in 1812, and 
considerable antiquity, though critics do not allow them after studying theology at New Haven and Andover, andalso 
to be authentic, affirm that he suffered mortyrtlom at Pa- under bishop Griswold at Bristol, R. 1., received episcopal 
tras, in Achaia, being sentenced to be executed oh a cross ordination. It Itad’ been for years his purpose to devote 
by Egffius, proconsul of that province. — Calmct. himself to the welfare of the degraded and oppressed race 

ANDREWS, (Bp. Lawcelot, D. D. ;) an eminent Eng- of Africans. Being appoinlctl agent of the Colonization 

lish divine, was born in London 1565, and educiUed at Society, he sailed early in 1821, and pnxjeeded with his 
Cambridge. While ‘residing there, it was his custom to associate, Q. Bacon, in April, from Sierra Leone to the 
come up to London once a year, about Easter^ to visit his Ba.ssa country, to negotiate udlh king Bcr for a place of 
father and mother, with whom he usually slaitl a month ; settlement. It was well for the pmposed colony, that the 
during which time, with the assistance of a master, he ap- attempt wa,$ unsuccessful, for a more healthful and cligi- 
pUed himself to the attaining some language, or art, to blc territory was afterwards purchased by Dr. Ayres at 
which he was before a stranger | and by this means, in a Montseradd. Mr. Andnis die<l at Sierra Leone, and was 
few years, he had laid the foundation of all llie arts and buried July 29, 1821. — AUmh Biog. Diet, 

.sciences, and acquired a competent skill in most of the ANGEL j a spiritual, intelligent substance, the first in 
modern languages. While a fellow atUhe university, he rank am] dignity among created beings. The word angel, 
became so celebrated as a theologian, ca.suist and preacher, is not jiroperly a denomination of nature, but of office ; 
that he attracted the patronage of the earl of Hunting- dgnoling as much as messenger, a person employ- 

don, and of sir Francis Walsingham ; and in no long ed -to carry one’s orders, or tkclare his will. Thus it is 
time rose lo be master of Pembroke Hall, (his own, col- St. Pawl represents angeK Beb. 1: 14. where he calls 
lege,) chaplain to queen Elizabeth, and dean of Wb-stmiii- I hem “ ministering spirits and yet custom has prevailed 
ster. He might have had a bishopric from Elizabeth, if he so much, ^hal angel is now commonly taken for the de- 
would liave submitted lo the .s|)oliatioii of its revenues, nomination erf’ a particular order of spiritual beings, of 
Under her successor, James 1. he attained that dignily ; great understanding and power, superior to the souls or 
being by him preferred to all others as a preacher, .spirits of men. Some oT these are spoken of in Scripture 
and chosen to vindicate his sovereignty, against Bellar- in such a maqner, as plainly to signify that they are real 
mine. Andre w.s was successively raised to the sce.s of beings of a spiritual naturc, of high power, perfection, 
Chichester, Ely, and Winchester ; besides being appoint- dignity, and happiness. Others of them are distinguished 
ed lord almoner, and a privy counsellor of England and as not naving kept their fijtet station. Jude 6. These are 
Scotland ; which trusts he tUscharged with singular fide- represented as evil spirits, enemies of God, and intent on 
lity. The following anecdote of him, about this time, is mischief. The devil os the head of them, and they as 
recorded by Waller. Neale, bishop of Durham, and An- his angels, are represented as the rulers of the darkness 
drews, were standing together behind the king’s chair at of this world, or spiritual wickedness, or wicked spirits, 
dinner, when Ja,mes suddenly turned to them, and said, Eph. 6: 12 j which may not be unfitly rendered, “the 
My lords, cannot 1 take jny subjects’ money when I want spiritual managers of cipposition to the kingdom of (Jod.” 
it, vidthout all this formality in parliament ? Bishop Neale ‘The existence of angels is supposed in all religions, 
readily answered, <3od forbid, sk, but you should j you are thqugh it is Incapable of being proved a priori. Indeed, 
the breath of our nostrils. The king turned to the bishop the ancient Sadducces are represented as denying all 
of Winchester, Well my lor<k and what say yim ? Sir, re- f^irits j and yet the^i5ai|WMdt»n» and Caraites, who are re- 
plied Andrews, I have no skill to judge of parliamentary pirted Sadducees, openly allowed them : witness Abusaid, 
cases. The king answerexl, no put-offs, my lord j answer themulhor of an Arabic verskm of the Pentateuch j and 
me immediately. “ Thfn siV, said he, / thmtit lai^ul for Aaron, a Caraite .few, in his comment on thi Pentateuch ; 

you to take my brother NeaWs money, for lie offers ff both extant in manuscript in the king of France’s library. 

King James had such a veneration foi this esiccllent In the Alcoran we find frequent mention of angels. The 
prelate, that in his presence he refrained all levity. MUssulmen bcHeve them of different orders or degx^, 
And he was In no less reputation and esteem withCharies and to be destined for different employments both in hea- 
I. His life was a life of prayer. A great part of five ven and on earth. They attribute exceedingly great povjer 
hours every day was spent in the exercises of devotion, to the angd Gabriel, as that he is able to descend in t e 
And in his last sickness, he continued while awake to pray space of an hour from heaven to earth ; to 
audibly till his strength failed ; and then by lifting his mountain with a single feather of his wmg, • 
bands eyes shewed that he still prayed j and when angel Asract, they suppose is appointed to ta^ ine . 

Wh veiee and hands and eyes failen in their office, his of sudi as die j and another angel, named p > 
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tell ns, stands with a trumpet ready in his mouth to pro- 
claim the day of judgment. - - 

The heathen philosophers and poets were also agreed as 
to the existendl of intelligent beings, superior toman ; as 
is shown by St. Cyprian in his treatise of the vanity of 
idols $ ihim the testimonies of Plato, Socrates, Trismeg^s- 
, tus, &c. lliey were acknowledged under different appel- 
^ lations} the Greeks calling them demons, and the ICo- 
mans ^nii, or lares, Epicurus seems to have been .the 
only one among the old philosophers who absolutely re- 
jected them. 

2. Authors are not so unanimous, about the natuke, as 
about the existence, of angels. Though it be now a uni- 
versal opinion that angels are of a spiritual and incorporeal 
nature, yet some of the fathers, misled by tL pirasage in Gen. 
6: 2. where it is said, “ The sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men that they were fair, and they took them Wives 
of all which they chose,” imagined them tcTbe corpc^l, 
and capable of sensual pleasures. But, without naticing 
ah the wild reveries which have been propagated by bold 
or ignorant persons, let it suffice to observe, that by the 
sons of God” we are evidently to understand the descen- 
dants of Seth, who, for the great piety wherein they con- 
tinued for some time, were so called * and that the daugh- 
ters of men” were the progeny of wicked Cain. 

The fathers who believed angels had bodies, were Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Origen, CaBsarius, TertulUan, and 
several others. Athanasius, St. Basil, St. Gregory Ni- 
cene, St. Cyril, St. Chryso.stom, &c:, held them to be 
mere spirits. It has been the more current, opinion, 
especially in later limes, that they are substaneds en- 
tirely spiritual, who can, at any time, assume bodies, 
and appear in human or other shap(^s. Ecclesiastical 
writers make an hierarchy of nine orders of angels. 
Others have distributed angels into nine orders, according 
to the names by which they are called in Scripture, and 
reduced these orders into three hierarchies ; to the first 
of which belong seraphim, chembim, and thrones j to the 
second, dominions, virtues, and powers ; and to the third, 
princii^lities, archangels, and angels. The Jew.s reckon 
four orders or companies of angels, each headed by an 
archangel ; the first order being that of Michael ; the se- 
cond, of Gabriel j the third, of Uriel ; and the fourth, of 
Raphael. Following the scripture account, we shall find 
mention made of different orders of these superior beings j 
for such a distinction of order seems intimated in^ the 
names given to different classes. Thus we have thrones,, 
denims, principalities, or princedoms, powers, authorities, 
living ones, cherubim, and seraphim. That some of these titles 
may indicate the same class of angels, is probable ; but 
that they all should be but different appellations of one 
common and equal order, is improbable. We learn also 
from Scripture, that they dwell in the immediate presence 
of God j that they “ excel in strength that they are im- 
mortal ; and that they are the agents through which God 
venr often accomplishes his special purposes of judgment 
and mercy. Nothing is more frequent in Scripture than 
the missions and appearances of good and bad angels, 
whom God employed to declare his wall j to correct, teach, 
reprove, and comfort. God gave the law to Moses, and 
appeared to the old patriarchs, by the mediation of angels, 
^ojepreseme^h^ra^^nd spoke in his name. Acts 7; 30, 

d. Though the Jews, in general, believed tbe existence 
of angels, there was a sect among them, the Saddu- 
cees, who denied the existence of all spirits whatever, God 
only excepted. Acts 23: 8, Before the Babylontsh capti- 
vity, the Hebrews seem hoi to have known the najks of 
my an^l. The TalmutRsts say they brought the nafces 
of apyls from Babylon. Tobit, who is thought to have 
reiiided m Nineveh some lime before the captivity men- 
tions the angel Raphael, Tob. 3: 17. 11: 2—7 and 
Pantel, who Uved at Babylon, some time after Tobit, has 
taught tt» the names of Michael and Gabriel. Ban. 8- 16 
0: 21. 10: 21. In the JNew Testament, we find only the 
two latter ihentioned by name. Luke 1: 19. Rev. 12* 7 
2. There are various opinionsas to the time when the an- 
gels were created. Some think this took place when our 
heavens opiniem, how- 

ever, fhere is no jast foundation in the Mosaic account. 


Others think that angels existed long before the formation 
of our solar system ; and- Scripture seems to favor this 
opinion. Job 28: 4— 7. where God mys, Where wast thou 
when I laid the foundations of the eor^t— and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.” 

5. The exact number of angels is nowhere mentioned in 
Scriplizre ; but it is always rmesentod as very great j Ban. 
7: 10. says of the Ancient of Pays, A ftery stream issued 
and came forth ftrom before him ; thousand thousands min- 
istered unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood 
before him,” Jesus Christ says, that his heavenly Father 
could have givemhim more than twelve legions of angels, 
that is, more than sevepty-two thousand. Matt. 26: 53. 
and the Psalmist declare that the chariots of God are 
twenty thousand, even thousands of angels. 68; 17. These 
are all intenBed not to ex|M*es8 any exact number,* but in- 
definitely a Very large one. ' (See also Heb. 12: 22.) 

6. As to dieir ckaractbr, though all the angels were 
created alike good, yet Jude inl’orra-s us, verse 6. that some 
of them “kept not their first estate, but left their oivn 
habitation,” and these God hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness, unto the judgment of the great 
day.” Speculations on the cause and occasion of their 
fall are all vaifi and trifling. Milton is to be read on this 
subject as on other.*?, not as a divine, but as a poet. All 
we know is, that they are not in their first “ estate,” or in 
their original place ; that this was their own fault, for 
“ they loft their own habitation that they are in chains, 
yet with liberty to tempt ; and j^hat they arc reserved to 
the general judgment. (See Devils.) 

On the question of guardian angels, Bishop Horsley 
observes : “ That the holy angels are often employed by 
God in his.govcrnment of this sublunary world, is indeed 
to be clearly proved by holy uTit. That they have power 
over the matter of the Universe, analogous to the powers 
over it which men possess, greater in extent, but still limit- 
ed, is a thing whicn might reasonably be supposed, if it 
were not declared. But it seems to be confirmed by many 
passages of holy writ ; from which it seems also evident 
that they are occasionally, for certain specific purposes, 
commissioned to exercise those powers to a prescribed ex- 
tent. That the evil angels poBSes.sod before their fall the 
like powers, which they are still occasionally permitted to 
exercise for the punishment of wicked nations, seems also 
evident. That they hava a power over the human sensory, 
which they are occasionally permitted to exercise, and by 
nfoan.s of which they may mflict diseases, suggest evil 
thoughts, and be riic instruments of temptations, must 
also be admitted. But all this amounts not to any thing 
of a discretional authority placed in the hands of tutelar 
angels, or to an authority to advise tbe Lord God with re- 
sp^ to the measures of his government. Confidently I 
deny that a single text is to be found in holy writ, which, 
rightly understood, gives the least countenance to the 
abominable doctrine of such a participation of the holy 
angels in God’s government of the world. In what man- 
ner then, it. may be asked, are the holy angels made at all 
subservient to the purposes of God’s government ? This 
question is answered by St. Paul in his Epistle to the He- 
brews, iw the last verse of the first chapter ; and this is 
the only passage in the whole Bible, in which we have any 
thing explicit upon the office and employment of angels : 
*Are they not all,’ saith he, ^ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister for them that shall be heirs of salvation P 
They are aH, however high in rank and order, nothing 
more than < ministering spirits,’ or, literally, < serving 
spirits:’ not invested with authority of their own, but 
‘ sent forth/ occasionAtty sent forth, to do such service as 
may be required of them, * for them that shall be heirs of 
salvation.’ ” (See Matt. 18: 10. 1 Cob. 11: 10. Eccx. 5: 6.) 
— jOfeeh / Wmon / Cafonei ; Jones / Works of R. Hedl, vol. 
iii. But no writer on the subject of anpefe has equalled 
Dwl^t. (See his Tkeohgv. Scr. xviii. xix«) 

ANGELS OF THE CHUEOimS. TA title is some 
disputed. Br. Frideaux observes, laat the minister of the 
synagogue, who oflicialfd !n offering the |mblic prayers, 
being the mouth of the eimgregatidn, delegate by them, as 
their representative, messenMr, arangel, to address Godin 
prhyer for them, was in Hebrew called shdiack-nihbort that 
IS, the angel of the dhwrds; and thfiit from hence the chief 
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ministers of the seven churches of Asia are in the 
lion, by a name borrowed from the synagogue, ei^ed 
angels of those churches;— 

ANGEL OF LORD, or the Anobi. J«hov^ j a title, 

as is suppo^, of Christ in his appearances to the patriarchs 
and others in the Old Testament. For eicample, when the 
angel of the lord found Hagar'in the wilderness, 
called the name of Jehovah that spake toJier, Thou God 
s«hsT ME.” The mgd of the Lord appeared to Moses in a 
dame of ^iire ; but’this same angel oalled to him out of 
the bush, and said, I am the -God of thy fathers, the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaic, ahd the God of Jafcob ; and 
MoseSthid his face, for he was^afroid to look upon God.” 
To omit many other p^sages, St. Stephen, in alluding to 
the history of Moses, in his speech before, the (^uncil, 
says, “There appeared to « Moses .in the wilderness of 
Mount Sinai, ein angel of the Lord in a dame of fire,” 
showing that the phraseology was in use among the Jew's 
in his day, and that this angel and Jehovah were re^rded 
as the same being j for he adds, “Moses was in the 
church in the wilderness with the angel which spoke unto 
him in mount Sinai.” There is one part of the history 
of the Jews in the wilderness, which so fully shows^tMat 
they du^inguished this angel of Jehovah from all created 
angels, as to deserve particalar attention, ^In Exod. 23: 
20 . God ffiakes this promise to Moses and' tihe Israelites : 
“ Beheld, I send an angel before thee to keep thee in the 
way, and to bring thee into the place which I have pre- 
pared. Beware of him, and obey his voice 5 provoke him 
not 5 for he will not pardon your transgressions, ibr my 
name is in him.” Of this angel let it be Observed, that 
he is here represented as the guide- find protector of the 
Israelites ;* to Him they W'ere to ow e (heir conquests and 
their settlement in the promised land, which are in other 
places often attributed to the immediate agency of God j 
that they are cautioned to “ beware of him,” to reverence 
and stand in dread of him ; that the pardoning of trans- 
gressions belongs to him ; finally, “ that the name of God 
was in him.” This name must be understood'^ of God’s 
own peculiar name, Jehovah, T am, which he assumed as 
his distinctive appellation at his first appearing to M(^es ; 
and as the names of God are indicative of his nature, he 
w'ho had a right to bear the peculiar ntimenf Gqd, must also 
have his essence. This view is pul beyond all doubt by 
Ihe fact, that Moses and the Jew's so understood*„the mat- 
ter J for afterwards, when their sins had provoked God to 
threaten not td go up with them himself , but to commit 
iheni, to “ an angel w'ho should drive out the Canaanitc,” 
Acc., the people mourned over this as a great calamity, and 
Moses betook himself to special intercession, and rested 
not until he obtained the repeal of the threat, and the re- 
newed promise, “ My presence Mihail go with thee, and I 
wall give thee rest.” Nothing, therefore, can be more 
clear than that Moses and the Israelites considered the 
promise of the angel, in whom was “ the name of God,” 
as a promise that God himself w'ould go wdth them. With 
this uncreated angel, this presence of the Lord, they W'cre 
satisfied, but not wdth “ an angel” indefinitely, who was by 
nature of that order of beings usually so called, and there- 
fore a created being j for at the news of God’s determination 
not to go up with them, MoseS hastens to the tal)ernacle to 
make his intercessions, and refuses an inferior conductor : — 
“ If thy presence go not w'ith me, carry ns, not up hence.” 

The Jews held this Word, or Angel of the Lord, to be 
the future Messiah, as appears from the writings of their 
older Rabbins. So that he appears as the Jehovah of all 
the three dispensations, and yet is'’ invariably describ- 
ed as a separaie jicrson from the unseen Jehova^, who 
sends him. He w'as then the Word to be made flesh, find 
to dwell for a time among us, to Open the way to God by 
his sacrifice, and to rescue the rac^ whose nature he 
should assume, from sin and death. This he has now ac- 
tuall V efibet^ ; and^ the Patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian 
religions arc thus fbunded upon tfiil same great princi- 
ples, — the and misery of mankind, and their oelive- 

rance by a Divine Redeemer, Watson, 

ANGELICS j'^on ancient sect, supposed by some (ohave 
got this apitellation from their excessive veneration of 
angels ; and by others from maintaining that the world was 
created by angels. — Buch, 


ANGELITES ; a sect In the reign of the emperor Ana- 
stasiusy about the year 494 ; so called from Angelium, a 
|ttace in the city of Alexandria, where they held their first 
meetings. JThey were called likewise i^rius, from Se- 
venis, who was the head of their sect j as also Theodosiansj 
fironvone Theodosius, whom they made pope Alexaiv 
dfia» They hdd that the persons of the trinity are not 
the same ; that none of them exists of himself, and of his 
own nature ; but that there is a common God or Deity ex- 
isting in them all, and that each is God by a participation 
of this Deity. — Buck. 

ANGELO BUONABATTI, (Michael;) one of the 
most distinguished names in the history of modern art, 
eminent alike inq^ainting, sculpture, and architecture, and 
withal no mean, poet, was born at Caprese or Chiusi, Italy, 
in 1474 ; and died in 161)3, aged 89, 

He wa.s one of those favorites of nature, who comllne 
in their single persons the excellencies of many highly 
^fted men. In his sixteenth year, his talents began to 
develop themselves to the admiration c)f all. The senate 
hall, and the Lnurentiau library at Florence ; the Sistiiie 
aad Pauline chapels, together with the new sacristy and 
St. Peter’s church at Rome, contain everlasting monu- 
ments of hie wonderful genius. His Last Judgmeiit, in the 
Sistine chapel, is his master-piece in painting. It was 
unwillingly undertaken by him when sixty years old. 
But naturally inclined as he w'as to deep and earnest 
thought ; preferring the sublime conceptions of Dante to 
all other poetry ; having by a constant study of anatomy 
investigated the most secret mechanism of the muscles, 
and conscious of his own power ; he endeavored in this 
w'ork to strike* out a new path, and to surpass his prede- 
cessors, particularly Luca Signoretti, by a display of ter- 
rible pow'ep. Perhaps, also, he "had a higher and holier 
aim than critics have assigned him ; an aim more worthy 
of a Christian. The picture is grand, nay gigantic, like 
the mind w'hich created it. It represents Christ in the act 
of judging, ^or rather at the moment of condemning. Mar- 
tyrs are seen, who show to the Judge of the living and 
dead the instruments of their torture ; souls ascend to the 
choirs of angels hovering above ; the condemned strive in 
vain to break loose from the grasp of the devils ; there 
the evil spirits burst into shouts of triumph at the sight 
of their prey ; the lost who are dragged down endeavor to 
cling to the good, wlio remain in Christ’s kingdom ; the 
gulf of eternal damnation is seen opening ; Jesus Christ 
is seen surrounded by the apostles, who place a crowm on 
his head, and by a multitude of saints, while angels above 
carry in triumph the symbols of his ]xission ; and lower 
down another company of angels sound the trumpets in- 
tended to awaken the dead from their tombs, and c£dl them 
to judgment. With these scenes of fear and despair, of 
judgment and heavenly beatitude, the wall of the chapel, 
which is of great height and breadth, is filled ; and every 
thing is executed with the lofty spirit of a master. 

Yet ftiis prince of artists was a humble and affectionate 
Christian. Every virtue eeemed united in his character. 
His soul was elevated above human glory. He was beloved 
and sought after by the .great ; but he shunned them. And 
the last words he uttered on earth were a charge to his 
attendants, “ In your tassaoe through this life, remei^ 
BER the sufferinos OF Jesus — CUssold ; Daoenport } 
Enaj. Amer. 

ANGER ; a painful passion of the mind, arising from 
the actual, or supposed reception of an injury, with a pie- 
sent purpe^e of punishment. All anger is by no means sin- 
ftil ; it was designed by the Author of our nature for self-de- 
fence : nor is it alto^her a selfish pcission, since it is 
excited by injuries ottered to others as well as ourselves, 
and sometimes, prompts us to reclaim offenders frf)m sin 
and danger. Eph. 4: 26. But it becomes sinful when con- 
ceived upon trivial occasions or inadequate provoca- 
tions ; when it breaks forth into outrageous actions ; vents 
itself in reviling language, or Is concealed in our thoughts 
to the degree of hatred. To suppress this passio^ tne 
following reflections of archdeacon 
suitable ; “ We should consider the possibility of mistaKi^ 
the motives from which the conduct that offe irfs u sjpr^ 
eeeded how often our offences have ^ ^ 

advertency, when they were construed into indioatKms of 
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malice j the iaducement whkh prompted onr adversary 
to act as he did, and how powerfully m some inducement 
has, at erne ti^ or other, operated upon ourselves j that 
he is stUBTerinf, perhaps under a contrition, which he is 
ashamed, or wants opportunity to confess ; and how ungene- 
rous it is 40 triumph, by coldness or insult, over a spirit 
already humbled in secret; that the returns of kindness 
. are sweet, and that there is neither honor, nor virtue, nor 
«se in resisting them ; for some persons think themselves 
bound to cherish and keep alive their indignation, when 
they find it dying away of itself. We may i*emember that 
others have their passions, their prejudices, their favorite 
aims, their fears, their cautions, their interests, their sud- 
den impulses, their varieties of apprehension, as well as 
we : we may recollect what hath passed iu our own 
minds, when we have got on the wron^ side of a <iuar- 
rel, and imagine the same to be passing in our adver- 
sary’s mind now : when we became* senile of our mis- 
behavior, what palliations w^ perceived in it, and ex|)ect6fi 
others to perceive ; how" we were sheeted by the kindhess^, 
and felt the superiority of a generous reception, and ready 
forgiveness : how persecution revived our spints with our 
enmity, and seemed to justify the conduct in ourselvei,* 
which we before blamed. Add to this the- indecency 
of extravagant anger ^ how it renders us, while it lasts, 
the scorn and sport of all about us, of which it leaves us, 
w'hen it ceases, sensible and ashamed ; the inconveniences 
and irretrievable misconduct into which our irrascibility 
has sometimes betrayed ns ; the friendships it has lost us ; 
the distresses and embarrassments in which we have been 
involved by it ; and the repentance which, on one account 
or other, it always costs us. But the reflection calculated, 
above all others, to allay that haughtiness of temper whi^ 
is ever finding out provocations, and which renders anger 
so impetuous, is that which the Crospel proposes ; namely, 
that we ourselves are, or shortly shall be, supplicants for 
mercy and pardon at the judgment-seat of God. Imagine 
our se(^t sms all disclosed and brought to light ; imagine 
us thus humbled and exposed ; trembling under the hand 
of God j casting ourselves on his compassion ; crying out 
for mercy ; imagine such a creature to talk of satisfaction 
and reveni^ ; refusing to be entreated, disdaining to for- 
give ; extreme to mark and to resent what is done amiss ; 
imi^ne, I say, this, and you can hardly feign to yourself 
an instance of more impious and unnatural arrogance.” — 
Faleyh Mor. Phil. ch. 7. vol. i. ; Pmoctt^$ excdlmt iveatise 
on Anger; Seed's Posth. Serm. 11. — Puck. 

ANGER OF GOD. (See Wrath.) 

ANGLO-CALVINISTS ; a name given by some wri- 
ter to the members of the Church of England agreeing 
with the other Calvinists in most points, excepting- church 
government.— J5tic/f. 

ANIMAL; an organized and living body, endowed 
with sensation. Minerals are said to grow er iii 9 rea 8 e, 
plants to grow and live, and animals alone to have sensa- 
tion. The Hebrews distinguished animals into pure and 
impure, clean and unclean ; or those w'hich might be eaten 
and offered, and those whose use prohibited. The 
sacrifices which they offered, were, 1. Of the beevekind ; 
a cow, bull, or call. The ox could not be offered,' because 
• was mutilated ; and when it was said oxen were, sacri- 
fii^d, we are to understand hulls. Levit. 22: 38, 19. Calmet 
thinks, that the mutilation of animals \vas neither permit- 
ted, nor used, among the Israelites.— 2. Of the goat kind : 
a he-goat, a she-gimt, or kid. Levit. 22: 24.-3. Of the 
sheep kind ; a ewe, ram, or lamb. When it is said sheep 
w offered; rams ^ ®hkfly meant, especially in humt- 
oflferiag^ and swnfices for sin ; for as tVpeac^fferines, 
QT aaenfiees of pure devotion, a female xhight V soi^ 
o^red, provided it was pure, and without blemish. 

Beaad^ these toee sorts of animals used in sacrifices, 
o^ might be eaten, wild or tame j as the stag 
and in general all that have cloven feet, or 
tkil, ishew the ^d. Uvit. 9: 2, 3, dec. All that have 
not ciwwt tods, and do not chew the cud, were esteemed 
inqmiei fMM conM neither he ^ered nor eaten. The fat 
of lOl eofls of atomls sacrificed was forbidden to be eaten 
The blood of all kinds of animals generally, and in all* 
oases, was pmhibited on pain eff death. Leviu 3: 17. 1 


23^27. Neither did the Israelites cat animals which hod 
been taken and touched by a devouring or impui'e beast, 
as a dog, a wolf, a boar, dec. Exod. 22: 3. ; nor of any 
animal that died of itself. Whoever toadied its carcase 
was impure until the eveidtig ; and till that time, and be- 
fore he had washed his clothes, he did not return to the 
cobipht^ of other {ews.^Ld^. Ih 39, 49. 17; 15. 22: 8. 
Fish that had neither fins nor scedes were unclean. Levit; 
ID 10. Birds which walk on the mund with four feet, fis 
bats, and ffibs that hav^ many feet, were impure. The 
law, however, excepts locusts, which have dheir hind feet 
higher tiffin (hose before, and rather leap than walk. 
These were clean, and might be eaten, Levit. 11: 21, 22, 
as Uiey still are 4n Palestine.— The distinction between 
clean ipd undoan animals has been variously accounted 
for. Boihe have thought .it intended to teach 

the avoidance«of those evil qualities for which the unclean 
animals were remarkable ; others, that, in order that the 
Hebrews might be preserved from Matrff, they were 
eommanded to kill and eat many animals which were sa- 
cred among the. Egyptians, and were taught to look with 
abhoiience upon others which they reverenced. Others 
h^e found a reason in the unwhdesomeness of the flesh 
of the (Creatures pronounced by the law tobe unclean, tso 
thatihe)rresd}ve the whole into a sgnatwe regulation. But 
it is not to be^ forgotkm that this division of animals into 
clean and unclean, existed both before the law of Moses, 
and even prior to the flood. ....The foundation of it was 
therefore clearly smrifidal ; for before the deluge it could 
not have reference to hehlth, since animal food was not 
allowed to* man prior to the deluge ; and as no other 
ground for the distinfetion appears, except that of sacrifice, 
it must therefore have had reference to the selection of 
victims to be solemnjy offered to God, as a part of wor- 
ship, and as the means of drawing nearto him by expia- 
tory rites for the forgiveness of sins. Some, it is true, 
have regarded this distinction of clean and unolean beasts 
oi used by Moses by wav' of prohpsisy or auticipation, — a 
notion which, if it could not be refuted by the coutext, 
would be perfectly arbitrary. Not only are the beasts, 
w’hich Noah was to receive, spoken of as clean and un- 
clean ; but it will be noticed, that, in the command to take 
them into the ask, a difierence is made in the mmker to be 
preserved,— the dean being to be received by sevm$i and 
the undemihy two of a. kind. This shows that this dis- 
tinctiop among beasts had been established in the time of 
Noah ; and thus tlie assumption of a prokpsis is refuted. 
The critical attempt.s which have been made to show that 
animals ^ were allowed to man for food, previous to the 
AckmI, have wholly failed. 

A second argument is furnished by the prohibition of 
blood for food, after animals had been granted to man for 
his sustenance along with the “ herb of the field.” This 
prohibition is repeated by Moses to the Israelites, with 
this explanation : — “ I have given it upon the altar to 
make an atonement fov yoar sonh.'' From this it has in- 
deed been argued, that the doctrine of the atoning power 
of blood was new, and was then, for the first .time, an- 
nounced by Mo.ses^ or the same reason for the prohibition 
would have been given to Noah. To this we may mply, 
1. That unless the same be supposed as the ground of the 
prohibition of blood to Noah, as that given by Moses to 
the Jews, no reason at all can be conceived for this re- 
straint being put upon the appetite of mankind from Noah 
to Moses.— 2. That it is a mistake to suppose, that the de- 
claration of Moses to the Jews, that God had “ given them 
the blood for an atonement,” is an additional reason for the 
interdict, not to be found in the original prohibition to 
Noah. The whole passage in Levit. 17. is, Ahd thdu 
shaJt say to them, Whatsoever man there be of the house 
of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn among you, that 
eateth any manner of bkod, I will even set my face 
against that soul that eatedi blood, and I will cut him off 
from among his people : for the mfk of the flesh is iathe 
blood; and I have given it upon the altar, to make atone- 
ment for your souls : JPhr « is the sloop (or life) that 
maketh atoneinent for the soul.” The great reason, then, 
m prohibition of Mood is, that it is the life ; imd what 
t .r®specting atonement is ezegetked of this reason ; 
the life is the blood, and the Wood of life is given as an 
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atonement. Now, by turmng to the original prohibition 
in (^enesi^ we find that nrecieely the naoie reaion k 
given : But the flesh with the mood, which k tks life 
thereof, sliall ye not eat.^^ I'he reason then, being the 
same, the question is, whether the exegesis added hy Ho- 
ses must not necessarily be nndenetood in the general 
reason given for the restraint to Noah. Blood is prohi^fi^ 
for this cause, that it is the Hfe ; and Moses adds, liiat it 
is *< the blood,” or Hfe^ ** whi^ makes atonement.” Let 
any one attempt to discover any caqse for the prohibition 
of blood to Noah, in the mere circumstance that'it is the 
lije,” and he will find it * impossible. It is no reason at 
all, mc#ml or instituted, except that as it was «/fi’suI»fititut- 
ed for Ufit the life of the animal in sacrifice for the life of 
man, and that it had a sacred appreciation. The man- 
ner, too, in which Moses introduces the subject is indica- 
tive that, although he wa^ renewing a prohibition, he was 
not f^ublishing a new doctrine j” he docs not teachriiis 
people that God had then given, or appointed, blood Jto 
make atonement j but he proWbits them from eating it, 
because he had made this appointment withoiH reference 
to time, and as a subject wilii which they were Ihmiliar. 
Because^e blood wa.s the life, it was sprmkled upon, and 
poured oat at, the altar : and we have in the sacrifice of 
the paschal lamb, and the, sprinklin of its bloody a suffix 
cient proof, that before the giving of the law, nflt only was 
blood not eaten, but was appropriated to a sacred Sacrifi- 
cial purpose. Nor was this confined to the Jews^; it was 
customary with the Romans and Greeks, who, in like man- 
ner, poured out and sprinkled the Wood of victims at their 
altars, a rite derived, probably, from the- Egyptians, as 
they derived it, not from Moses, but from the sons of Noah. 
The notion, indeed, that the blood of the victims was |ie- 
culiarly saeved to the gods, is impressed upon all ancient 
pagan mythology. 

If, therefore, the distinction of animals into clean and 
unclean existed before the flood, and was founded upon 
the practice of animal sacrifice, we have not only a proof 
of the antiquity of that practice, but that it was of divine 
institution and appointment, since Almighty God gave 
laws for its right and acceptable performance. Still fur- 
ther, if animal sacrifice was of divine appointment, it 
must be concluded to be typical only, and designed to teach 
the great doctrine of moral atonement, and to direct faith 
to the only true Sacrifice which’ could take awa)’’ the sins 
of men;— “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world,” — the victim “ without spot,” who suflered the jus^ 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to Gwl.' (See Sa- 
crifice'*.) — Watson. 

ANIMAL FEELING ; a term used (of late) by theo- 
logical writers to describe that sort of religious excitement 
winch may be produced through sym)pathy and the imagi- 
nation, or merely physical causes in some way a.ssociated 
with religion, while neither the itiason, the conscience, or 
ihe heart, are brought into their proper action. The term 
is derived from the fact, that affections of this kind have 
their source apd seat, not ifi the mind strictly speaking, 
l)nt in the animal frame ; 'and are liable to be mistaken 
for the genuine affections of piety, while in truth they 
maf/ and do exist, often in the highest degree, where the 
subject of them exhibits incontestible jevidence of being 
still unrenewed in the spirit of hk mind. 

Many, even of the truly pious, it is to be feared, judge 
of their spiritual state, under the mistaken suppositiem, 
that the force of the relimoiis affections is to be mainly es- 
timated by the phpM ^rmometet — by the degree of mere 
animal fervor— by ardors, and ' transports, and raptures, 
of which, from constitutional temperament, a person may 
be easily susceptible ; or into which, daily experienee 
must convince us, that people of strong conceptions, and 
warm passions, may work themselves, without much dif- 
ficulty, where their hearts are by no means truly or deep- 
ly interested. Every tolerable aetor can attest the trufli 
of this remark, These high degrees of the pasmons, bad 
men may ex|>erience ; good men may want. They may 
be the natural operations of either a genuine or a ficti- 
tious piety j and therefore cannot be the true standard by 
which to determine either the nature or the strength of the 
religious affections, ' 

To a.'^ccnain the true nature of our feelings, we must 


examine, 1. Wheth&r are grounded in evangelical knonh 
ledm* Animal feelings are ignorant, erroneous, or vague ; 
buievangei^ affections have their root in strong and 
just conceptions of the supreme excellence of their object ; 
and lead us to count aU riiings loss, in comparison with 
the knowledge of Christ, and an interest in his great salva- 
tion: — 2. Whether they a/repermanenty or Habitual. Animal 
fe^ings are but occasional, visitants ; evangelical affec- 
tions are the abiding intnotes of the soul — 3. Wnether 
they kre of holy tendeMy. Animal feelings often coincide 
with some vicious passion or propensity ; but evangelical 
affections are irreconcilably opposed to every sin. — 4. 
Whether they exert a conscientious control wer the ivhole man. 
Animal feelings generally disturb the intellect, and often 
overpou'er and exhaust the frame by their violence ; but 
evangdical affections, when most intense, regulate the ap- 
petitjifs, and moderate all the inferior desires, which are 
culpable only in their excess ; thus striving to reign se- 
renely in the bosom, with a settled, undisputed predomi- 
nance.— Above all, 5. Whether they are practical in their 
mfiuencc. Animal feelings end in the mere terror, or lux- 
ury, of the excitement ; but evangelical affections prompt 
to the active dischaige of the duties of life ; the personal, 
domestic, and relative, the professional, and social, and 
civil dutiesk — Here the wideness of their range, and the 
universality of their influence, will generally serve to dis- 
tinguish the evangelical feelings from those which are 
merely animal. From the daily incidents of conjugal and 
domestic life, we learn that a heat of affection, occasion- 
ally vehement, but supi^rficial and transitory, may consist 
too well with a course of conduct, exhibiting incontestible 
proofe of neglect and unkindness. But if a man love me, 
says Christ, hb will keep mv sayings. John 14: 23. 
Without suffering ourselves, therefore, to derive loo much 
complacency from transient fervors of devotion) we should 
carefully and frequently prove ourselves by this unequivo- 
cal test, given u.s by our Savior and Judge; impartially 
examining our daily conduct ; and often comparing our 
ACTUAL wilh our possible services ; the fair amount of our 
exertions, with our natural or acquired means, and multi- 
plied opportunities of usefulness among men.- Wither- 
force's Vien) ? Natural History of Enthusiasm ; MadawritCi 
Essays ; Spring's Essays ; Bdroards on the Affections. 

ANISE ; aii annual umbelliferous plant, the seeds of 
which have an aromatic smell, a pleasant, warm taste, 
and a carminative quality. But by anithony Matt. 23: 23. 
the dill is meant. Our translators seem to have been first 
misled by a resemblance of the sound. ^ No other versions 
have fallen into the mistake. The Greek of anise is ani- 
.w/i ; but of rfiW, am (hoc. 

ANNA ; the daughter of Phanuel, a prophetess and 
widow, of the tribe of Asher. Luke 2: 36, 37. She was 
married early, and had lived only seven years with her 
husband. Being then disengaged from the ties of mar- 
riage, she thought only of pleasing the Lord ; and continu- 
ed withoutceasing. tn the temple, serving God night and 
day. With festing and prayer, as the evangelist expresses 
it. However; ht^r .seiwing God at the temple, night and 
day, says Bi'. Prideaux, is to be understood no otherwise 
than that .she constantly attended the morning and eve- 
ning sacrifice at the temple ; and then With great devo- ^ 
lioa offered up her prayers to God ; the time of morning 
and evening sacrifice being the most solemn time of prayer 
among the Jews, and the temple the most solemn place 
for this devotion. Anna w’as fourscore years of age when 
the holy virgin came to present Jesus in the temple ; and, 
entering accidentally, while Simeon was pronouncing hi.s 
thanksgiving, she likewise began to praise God, and to 
speak bf the Messiah to all those who waited for redemp- 
tion in Jerusalem. We know nothing more either of the 
life or death of this holy woman.-— Watson. 

ANNAS, or AN ANUS, as Josephus calls him, was the 
son of Setlr, and high priest' of the Jews. He succeeded 
Joazar, the son of Simon, enjoyed the high priesthood 
eleven years, and was succeeded by Ishmael, the son ot 
Fhabl. After he was deposed, he still preserved the title 
of high priest, and had a great share in the managempt 
of VtbHe afihirs. He is called high priest in conjunction 
with Calaphas, when John the Baptist entered upon the 
exdrctse of his mission j though Calmet thinks that at that 
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lime he did not, strictly speaking, possess or officiate in 
that character. L^ke 3; On the contrary, Macknight 
and some others are of opinion, that at this ttmeCaiaphas 
u’as only the deputy of Annas. He was fathcr-indaw to 
Oaiaphas and Jesus Christ was carried before him, di- 
rectly after his seosure in the garden of Olives. John 18: 
13. Josephus remarks, that Annas was considered as^ one 
of the happiest men of his nation, for five of his sons were 
high priests, and he himself possessed that great digntiy 
many years. This was an instance of good fortune, 
which, till that lime, had happened to no person.— 
Watium, " 

ANNIHILATION : the act of reducing any created 
being into nothing. The sentiments of mankind have dif- 
fered widely as lo the possibilityand impossibility of anni- 
hilation. According to some, nothing is so di/fiouk ; it 
requires the infinite power of God to effect it : acco£iding 
to others, nothing so easy. Existence, say they, is a state 
of violence ; all things are continually endeavoring to re- 
turn lo their primitive nothing : it requires no jiower at 
all ; it will do itself : nay, more, it requires an infinite 
power to prevent it. With respect to Imman beings, it 
appears probable from reason, but it isconfirmed by Scrip- 
ture, that they will not l>e annihilated, but exist in a fu- 
ture state. Matt. 10: 28. Eccl. 12: 7. John 5: 24. 1 

Thess. .5: 10. Matt. 25: 34, 41. Luke 16: 22, 28. 20: 
37, 38. 1 Cor, 15: (See p. 158, dec. vol. i. Massilon's Ser, 
Eng, Tram. ; No. Guardian ^ Blair^s Scr. vol. i. p. 
461 ; and articles Bestiujctionists, Resurrection, Soul.) 
-^Buck. 

ANNUNCIATION ; the tidings brought by Die angel 
Gabriel to the virgin Mary, of the incarnation of Christ. 
It is also used to denote a festival kept by the church, on 
the 25th of March, in commemoration of these tidings. — 
Buck. (See Miraculous Conception.) 

ANOINTING, or UNCTION, was a ceremony in fre- 
quent use among the Hebrews. They anointed and per- 
fumed, from principles of health and cleanness, as well as 
religion. They anointed the hair, head, and beard. Fsalm 
133: 2. At their feasts and rejoicings, they anointed the 
whole body,* but sometimes only the head or the feet. 
John 12: 3. Luke 7: 37. Matt. 6: 17. The anointing 
of dead bodies was also practised, to preserve them from 
corruption. Mark 14: 8. 16; I. Luke 23: 56. They 
anointed kings and high priests at iheir inauguration, 
rExod. 29: 29, Lev. 4: 3. Jndg. 9: B. 1 Sam. 9: 16. 
i Kings 19: 15, 16.) as also the sacred vessels of the taber- 
nacle and temple. Exod. 30: 26, dec. 

Anointing, in general, was emblematical of a particular 
sanctification j a designation to the service of God, to a 
holy and sacred use. God F«scribed to Moses the man- 
ner of making the oil, or the peifumed ointment, with 
which the priests and the vessels of the tabernacle were 
to be anointed. It was composed of the’ino^t exquiaite 
perfumes and balsams, and was prohibited for ail ortier 
uses. Ezekiel upbraids his people with having made a 
like perfume for their own use. Chap. 23: 41. 

Under the law, persons and things set apoit for sacred 
purposes, were anointed with the holy oil,} which appears 
lo have been a typical representation erf the communica- 
tion of the Holy Ghost to Christ and to his chun*. ^ 
Exod. 28: 29, Hence tlie Holy Spirit is called an metion 
or anointing, 1 John 2: 20, 27. and our Lord is call^ the. 

Messiah,” or Anointed One,” to denote his being call- 
ed to the offices of mediator, prophet, priest, and king, to 
aU of which he was cxinsecrated in our nature by the 
anointing of the Holy Ghost. Malt. 3; 16, 17. 

When we hear of the anointing of the Jewish kings, we 
aie to understand by it the same as their inauguration ; 
inasmuch as anointing was the principal ceremony on 
auch an occasion. 2 Sam. 2: 4. 5; 3. As far as we nre 
informed, howeyer, unction, as a sign of investiture with 
tlm jqfjd authority, was bestowed only upotf Saul and 
Bavui, nad subsequently u|K)n Solomon and Joash, who 
ammled the throne under such circumstances, that there 
wa« danger of tkeir right 4o the succession being forciblv 
disputed^ 1 Sam. 10; 24. 2 Sam. 2; 4. 5: 1— .3. 1 
Ohion. Ih a, 2. 2 Kim lli 1^20. 2 Chron. 23; 1— 2L 
The ceremony of mgal anointing needed not to be repeat- 
ed in every instance of succession to the throne, because 


the tinction w hich the first pae who held the sceptre m 
any particular line of princes had received, waa supposed to 
suffice for the succeedmg incumbents in tbe^ame descent. 

In the kingdom of Israel, those who were inducted into 
the royal office, appear 40 have been inaugurated witli 
some additional owemxms. 2 Kings ^ 13^ The private 
anointings >yhich we learn to have performed by the 
prophets, (2’King^'9: 3. comp. 1 Sam. IR: 1. 16: 1 — 13.) 
were only prophetic symbois, or intimarions that the per- 
sons who were thus nnointefi, should evenlaally receive 
the kingdom. 

The holy anointing oil, which was made by Moses, 
(Exod. 30: 22 — 38^) for. the maintaining and consecrating 
of tha king, the high priest, and all the sacred vessels 
made use of in the |^qnse of God, was one of those things, 
gs Dr. Prideaux observes, which was wanting in the se- 
cond temple. The oil, made and consecrated for this use, 
was commanded to lie kept by the children of Israel, 
throughout their generations, and thesefore it was laid up 
in the most holy place of the tabernacle, and tbe^rst tern* 
pie. — teAmet ; Wntam. 

ANOMCEANS ; the name by which the pure Arians 
were called in Ihe .fourth century, in contradistinction to 
the Sesmi-Arians. The word is formed from the Greek 
ammoioifdiferent, .(See Arians and Seui-Arians.) — Buck, 

ANOTHER GOSPEL j a phrase used on several oc- 
casions by St. PauV to express, in the strongest manner, 
the ruinous character of those legal perversions, which 
the Judaizing teachers introduced. -Cte.1. 1: 7. 2 Cor. 11; 
i4. He assures. them. that a scheme Which tended to 
transfer their reliance for salvation, from Christ to them- 
selves, or any other object, however much, in other infe- 
rior points, it might resemble the Gospel of Christ, and 
shelter itself under his name and authority, was, ip^ reali- 
ty, not the same as the Gospel of Christ ; and that, instead 
of saving, it would, in fact, subvert their souls. Acts 15: 
24. Hence, he gave place to them by , suyection, no, not 
for an hour. Gal. 2:5. Hence, even Peter, by his appa- 
rent compromise, drew upon hhnself public and solemn, 
reproof. Gal. 2; 1*1. And hence, the reiterated, fearful 
warning and malediction of the apostle, against such as 
introduce into Christianity an element which corrupts it. 
Gal. 1: 6 — 9. But though we^ or 4m angd from hmven, 
preach any other Gospel t^n that which we have pteachedrun- 
to you, let him be acews^, 

ANS ARIANS, or EnsAiiiANs j the inhabitants of a 
chain of mountains in Syria, whose religion is a compound 
of paganism and Mahometanism, which they were taught 
by an bid man, who inhabited the village of Nasar, near 
Koufa } who, by his austerities, passed for a saint and a 
prophet, for which his only qualifications were a life of 
outward austerity, aifd a high degree of enthusiasm— if 
he were not rather an impostor. He made many diwi- 
ples, and their descendants partly worship the sun, or 
other material objects 4 aud partly following no rule but 
their own wild imaginations and depraved passions. (See 
AssASSiNS.)—JSN/:.'Pcr^A ; William. 

ANSWER : beside the common usage of this word, 
in the sense at a reply,, it has other significations. Moses, 
having composed a thanksriving, after the passage of the 
Red Sea, Miriam, it is said, amwered, Sing ye to the 
Lord,” dec., — meaning, that Moses, with the men on one 
side, and Miriam, with the women, on the other side, sung 
the same song, as it wdre, in two clioruses, or divisions ; 
of which one answered tfie other. Numb. >21 ; 17. Then 
Israel sang this song, Spring up, Q well, answer unto it 
that is, sing responsively, one side (or ckoir) singing first, 
and then the other. 1 Sam. 29 : 5. Is not this David, of 
whom they sung one to’ another in dances, saying, Saul 
hath slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands?” 
They sung this song to bis honor in distinct choruses. 

This word is taken lilmwise for. to accuse or to defend 
any one, judicially. Gen. 30 : 33. My righteousness 
^aJl answer for me,;” it riliall be my advocate before thee. 
Deul.,31: 21. << The song 'Which thou shall compose and 
teach them, shall testify^ms^r) against them as a wit- 
ness.” Isaiah says, << The show of Jheir countenance will 
testtfit (answer; against than j” tbetr, impudence will be 
like a witness and an accuser. Hosea 5; 5. « Ihe pride 
of Israel doth testify (answer) to his face.” 
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To answer^ is UKcewise taken in a bad sense ; as when it 
is said that a son ansmm hU father insolently, or a Sjsrvant 
his master. 9: 20. << Who " art thcRi that 

fimiinst Godt” that is, to contest or debate with him. John 
IB: 22. Answerest thou the high piiest so?’’ St. Patd 
declares that he had in himself the anmer (or sentence) 
cf death j” 2 Cor. b 9. like a man who hhs had notice of 
condemnation, he had a certain assi^ance of dying. 

To msnotr^ is also used in Scriptum fm: the commence- 
ment of a discourse, whenmo ref^y to any question or c^- 
jectipn is Intended. This mode of speaking is of\pn Used' 
by the evangelists, And Jesus ansm&red and said.” It is 
a Hebrew idiom. — Watsmi, 

ANSWER OF A GOOD CONSGIENCil ; a phrase 
which occurs in 1 Pet, 3: 21. The meankig of it, as^weli 
as of the whole verse in which it is found, has beep long 
and often drawn into dispute, in the course of the baptis- 
mal controversy, for the last three hundred years. The 
following is an accurate translation of the verse A form 

to rohich [antiiypos^ to the ark of in 

which few, mat is, eight souls, were perfectly saved, through 
the water which surrounded them,] do/A now also saoe kI, 
hapUm^ {not the putting off cyT tho deJUmmU of the fiesk^hnt 
tite constdting of Oodls will hy a good eons^iepcej) through the 
resurrectim 'of Jesus Vhrist.” It is submitted, with difii* 
dehcc, wither the sense be not this : Baptismj though 
in its^f a visible outward form, hke Noah’s ark, n(» able 
by any intrinsic efficacy, ' to purify us from our sins j yet, 
as an act of conscientious and obedient faith like his, tak- 
ing refuge in the appointed means of salvation, (Rom. 4: 
23, 25.) is equally effectual to our deliverance from that 
wittth, which is to come upon the world.of thf? ungodly.” 
Ueb.T5: 7. 2 Pet. 2; 5. Rom. 5: 9, 10.' 10: 8—13. 
Ads 22: 16. 

ANT, gmleki 'm the Turkish and Arabia, nenU, Prov. 
6: 6. 30: 26. It is a little insect, famous from all anti-, 
quity for its social habits, its economy, unwearied indus- 
try, and prudent foresight. It has afforded a pattern of 
commendable frugality to the |)roihse, and of unpeasing 
diligence to the slothful, Solomon calls the ants “exceed- 
ing wise j for though a rape not strong, yet they prepare 
their meat in the summed.” He therefore seiids the slug- 
gard to these little creatureSj to learn wisdom, foresight, 
care, and diligence. 

Go to iho ant ; learn of its ways, be wjlso : 

It early heaps its stores, lest want surprise. 

Skilled in the various year, the prescient safe 
Beholds the summer chiUed in winter’s rafe. 

Survey its arts; in each inrtitioned cell 
Economy and plenty deign to dwell,” 

That the ant hoarded up grains of corn against winter 
for its sustenance, was very generally believed by the an- 
cients, though moderp naturalists seem to question the 
fact. Thus Horace says, 

“ Sicut 

Parvula (nam exemplo est) tnagni/ormica lahoris 
Ore trahii quodcunqwspotist, atqm addit acervo 
Quern etnut. hand ignara ac non incauta futurir 
Qua eimui (noeraum cotUriatat aquariua annum, 

Non uaquam prorepit f et iilUt utitur ante 
Quautitta atwtena.** 

Sat. 1. 1. 1. V, 83. 

'”For thus the little ant (to human lore 
No mean example) tbrnis her fihigal store, 

Gathered with mighty toll on every aide, 

Nor ignorant nor careless to provide 

For future want ; yet, when the stars appear 

That darkly sodden the declining vear, 

Ne more ahe cornea abroad, but wisely Uvea 
On the fair atorea induatrlwia summer givea.** 

The learned Bochart, in his IBerozmemf has dis^dayed 
his vast reading on this subject, and has cited passes 
from Pliny, I-ucian, .^lian, Zoroaster, Origen, BasU, and 
Epiphanius, the Jqwish rabbins and Ar^biaii> naturalists, 
all concurring in odnion that anls cut off the heads of 
grain, to prevent their germinating; and U is observable 
that the Hebrew name of the insect is derived firom the 
verb gmedi which signifies to cut cjf, and is used for cut- 
ting i^ears of com. Job 24: 24^ 

Thd following remarks are from “ the IiHVodttctiofi to 
Entomology,” by Kirby and Spence 

“ Till the manners of exotic anls are more accuratdy' 


exploit, it would be rash to affirm that no ants have 
m^aiines of. provisions ; for, although, during the cold 
of ^ winters in this country, they remain in a state of 
torpidity^and have no need of food, yet in wanner regions, 
during the rainy seasons, when they are probably confined 
to tneir nests, a store of provisions may be necessary **or 
them. Even in northern climates, against wet seasons, 
they may provide ,in this way for their sustenance and 
that of the. young brood, which, as Mr. Smeatham ob- 
serves, ore very vqsrfi^cioas, and cannot bear to be long ^t- 
prlyed of fhqir food ; else why do ants carry worms, living 
insects, .and many other such things, into their nests ? 
Solomon’s IcsSon tb the sluggard has been generally ad- 
duced as a strong confirmation of the ancient opinion : it 
can, however, only relate 4» the Species of a warm cli- 
mate, the habits of which are probably different from those 
of a cold one ; so 4bat his words, as commonly interpreted, 
may be perfectly correct and consistent M'ith nature, and 
yet be iu)t at all applicable to the species that are indige- 
nous to Europe.” 

Thu ant, according lo the royal preacher., is one of those 
things which are little upon ihe earth, but exceeding wise. 
The superior wisdom of the ant has been recognised by 
many writers. Horace, in the passage from which the 
preceding quotation is taken, praises its sagacity ; Vii> 
gil celebrates its foresight, in providing for the wants 
and infirmities of old age, while it is young and vigor- 
ous : — 

atque inopi met uens formica acncctm. 

And we learn from Ihe HcsickI, that among the earliest 
Greeks it was called Idris, that is, wise, because it fore- 
saw the coming storm, and the inauspicious day, and col- 
lected her store. Cicero believed that the ant is not only 
furnished with senses, but also with mind, reason, and 
memory : — In formica non modo sensus sed etiam mens, rath, 
memoria. The union of so many noble qualities in so 
small a, corpuscle, is indeed one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the works of nature. — Watson. 

ANTEDILUVIANS ; a general name for all mankind 
wdio lived before the fiood, including the whole human 
race, from the creation to the deluge. For the history of 
the antediluvians, see Jtook of Genesis , Whiston's Jose^ 
phus / Cockburft^s Treatise on the Deluge ; and article Dr- 
TjjQa.-^Buck, 



ANTELOPE. This animal is not mentioned in our 
translation of the Biblp but it is generally agreed, that 
the zebi, which our translators take for the roe, is the ga- 
zelle, or smtelope. The fonner animal is extremely rare 
in Palestine, and the adjoining countries ; while the lat- 
ter is common in every part of the Levant, Add to this, 
that the zebi was allowed the Hebrews, as an article of 
food, (Deut. 12: 5, Ac.) and scarcely a doubt can remain 
on the sul^ect. 

The ’nme of this animali which is from a verb signify- 
ing to memhle, or coUeet together, is very characteristic of 
the gregarious character of the antelope, which live to- 
gemk iii«.large troops, to the number sometimes of two ot 
three thbusaud. The Septuagint, or Greek version of the 
Bible, uififormly tram^ates the Hebrew vforA beau^/ ; and 
it ia 80 translated, 2 Sam. 1: 19. Isaiah 4: 2. Ezok. 7: 
20, &c. 
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The gazelle forms a counectiog species betweeu the 
poat aad the deer ki&ihi ; somewhat resembliag the former 
mtcmally, and the, latter externally, except its horns, 
which are annnlated, or ringed rouna, ^ith longitudinal 
defnreasions running from thi bottom to the point. Of all 
ammals in the world, the gazelle is said to have the most 
b^utiful eye. 

Frdm Xhr.^Russell we learn, that the inhabitants <Sf Syria 
distinguish between the antelope of me moimtoin, and 
that of the plain. The former is the most l)eautifuliy 
formed, and it bounds with surprising agility ; nhe latter 
is of a much lighter color, and is neither so strong xm so 
active. Both, houever, are so lleet, that the gre^Hiounds, 
though reckoned excellent, cannot come up with thain, 
without the aid of the falcon, except in soi(lt, deep ground. 
It is to the former species of this animal, apparently, that 
the sacred writers allude, since they distiivctly notice their 
fleetness upon the mountains. 1 Chron. 12: 8. Cant. 8, 
It, 17. 8; 14. ' . , . ' 

The usual method of taking the dntelope is by hunting 
it with the falcon, or the ounce } .but it is sometimesjiaken 
by the following expedient. A tame hntelope, bred up for 
the purpose, is taught to join thase of its kind wherever it 

E erceives them. When the hunter, therefore, discovers a 
erd of these together, he fixes a noose round the horns 
of the tame animal, in such n manner, that if the rest but . 
touch it, they are entangled ; and thus prepared, he sends 
his antelope among the rest. The tame animal no sooner 
a\»proaches, but the males of the herd instantly sally forth 
to oppose him •, and in butting with their honis, are caught 
in tne noose. Finding itself taken in the snare, terror 
lends it additional strength and activity, and it makes the 
most vigorous exertions to disentangle itself, and escape 
before the hunter can come up with it. Its effort undfer 
these circumstances is proposed for imitation to the per- 
son who had ra.shly become surety for his neighbor : 
** Deliver thyself as an antelope from the hand of the 
hunter, and as a bird from the hand of the fowler.” Prov. 
6; 5. .That is, *‘Thou hast imprudently placed thyself in 
perilous circumstance«s, suffer no delay in making an ef- 
fort for thy release.” 

There seems to be something so highly figurative in the 
exclamation of the bride, (Cant. 1: 7.) ^^Tell me, 0 thou 
Whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest,” &c. that it 
has never occurred lo critics, that the speaker, as^uiniug 
the metaphorical character of a gazelle, or antelope, in- 
quires for the resting place of the flock, wherein she, also, 
might rest. They have usually supposed that she makes 
this inquiry in the character of a shepherdess, meaning to 
accompany her shepherd/ and to associate with him at the 
noomime of .day, when he would be reposing,— 

Saript, Nat. History. 

ANTEBOS j a Grecian, bishop of Borne, who .suffered 
martyrdom in the third century, tor coUecting the acts of 
the martyrs, after holdi^ his office onfy fbrty day^s, Jlis 
death hompened, A. P. 

ANTHEBC ; a church song, petformed in catksdxal ser- 
vice, by choristers who sung altemately. If Was used to 
denote both psalms and hymns, when in this 

manner j but, at present, anthem is us<^ i& aimpiee Cpn- 
fined 8€sisK^ being applied to certain passages, ueoiliy 
taken <mt of the Scriptures, and adapted td a particular 
solemnity . Anthems were first intromiced in the reformed 
sendee of the English church, in the beginqing of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth.— BwcA;. 

ANTHONY, (Susanna ;) an eminently pious female, 
of Newport, Rhode Island, was bom in 1726, and died June 
2^ 1791, aged sixty-four years. Her parents were Quakers. 
Dr. Hopkins pubhshed the memoirs of her life, coimislifig 
chiefly of extracts from her writings, of whlct there was 
a necond edition in 1810. She devoted herself chiefly to 
l^y«r.«— ABcit. 

ANTHEOPOMOKPHITES ; a sect of ancient hereUcs, 

) muk m denominated from two Greek woids, anihrfh 
iteigv and sht^. They understood every 

m Sorijpture in a literal sense, and particu- 
^ in Genesis, in which it is said, "God 

AfWrhwiown imagc.*» Hence they mamtained, 
tlini GhdiM a shape.— ITafion. 

ANfHBOFOf ATHY; a metaphor, by which %svgs 


belonging to creatures, and especially to man, are ascrib- 
ed to God. Instances of this aloqnd m the Scriptures, by 
which Ihey adapt themselves to human of spr- 

ing, and to the limited capacities of men.^These anthro- 
popathies we must however interpret in a. manner suitable 
to the majesty of t%e ffivinc nature, Thns» when the 
members of a human body are ascribed to God, we must 
under^pudby them those perfections of which such mem- 
bers in us are the instnrinents. The eye, for instance, 
r^resents G<^^a knowledge and watchful care ; the anp, 
his power ana strength ; me ears, the regard ha pays to 
prayer, and to the cry of oppression and mise^, disc. 
Farther, when human affections are attributed to God, we 
must so interpret th^m, as to imply, no imperfection, such 
6s pprturbe<ljreeiin# m 'Wnen God is said to repent, 
the antecedent, by a frequent figure of speech,, is put for 
the consequent and, in this case, we ore to untostand 
an altered mode of proceeding on the part of God, which 
in man is the effect of repenting. — Watson. 

ANTI-BAPTISTS. It is weli.knoum that the "society 
of Friends have, from thei beginhing, rejected water bap- 
tism, as long sincef superseded by the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit — the “ onh ^lism” of C&ist; which they alone ad- 
mit. That Christian baptism is not an external ijte, they 
al’gue frinn 1 Fdt. 3; 2l. and other passages, whim speak 
of bapti^ as a moral and spiritual rite. These, however, 
are not the persons herephiefiy intended by 
An ingcqjops writer, under the signature olA^nogt^, has 
lately argued much at length, and with considerable force, 
that baptism is a proselyting ordinance, and to be applied 
only to converts, from other religions to Christianity, and 
is not, therefore, ^plicable to their descendants, whether 
ipfant or adti]t. This he infers from the words of the 
commissioiv— Teach (or disciple) all nations, baptiziuB 
them ;” — from the practice of the apostles gnd first Chris- 
tians, who (so far as appears) baptized none but converts 
from Judaism or heathenism, and their /aindies ; — from 
baptiziiig not forming any part of the pastoral office, but 
being peculiar to apostles or eyangeUsts; and from, the 
facilities which his Kypolhesis affords jto Christian union, 
a^ removing the great barrier between Pedobaptists ana 
Antl-pcdobaptis^s. From anotliw writer, under the signa- 
ture of yimex, wc learn that there are ip Ireland several 
societies of Anti-baptists, wffiicli seem not unlikely to form 
a considerable denomination. 

This view of baptism, however, admits of, apd even re- 
quires, its perpetuity, so Img as there are Jews, pagans, or 
infidels, to be baptized ; but transfers the work rather to 
missionaries than settled ministers. At. the same time, 
the admission of penitent Atheists, or even Deists, into the 
Chrijitian church, appears to make them as properly the 
subjects of the ordinance as Jews or pagans ; and leaves 
open the question as to the mode of admixustradon, and 
die qualification of infants to receive it . — Barclasfs Apd. 
prop., 12 ; Emlyn on Baptism ; Thoughts on Baptism, hy 
Agnostos, (1819 ;) Vmdez^s Letter to a member of the Chut A, 
^meeting in S^ordrstreet, Dublin ; Williams. 

4NTI-BI7BG*HEBS j* a numerous and respectable body 
of dissenters from the church of Scotland, who differ from 
the established church ehiefiy in matters of church govern- 
ment ; and who differ, also, from the Burgher seceders, 
with whom they were originally united, chiefly, if not 
solely, respecting the lawftdness of taking the BUrgess 
oath. (For an account of their origin and prindiides, see 
Secsdees.) — Uude. 

ANTICHRIST. This is a very important subject. 
The word is derived from the Greek Anmnstos^ and, ac- 
cording to bishop Hurd, sigtkifiea. pce^n of power, 
actuate with a spirit ornate to that of Christ.” For, to 
adopt the ilhistmtidu ox the sarnie learned writer, " as the 
word CaatsT is frequently used in the apqstollc writings, 
for the doctrine joi Chmt, in uffiieh sense we are said to 
* put on Christ,^ to '* grow in Christ,* tty to ^ learn Christ ;* 
so Aktiohrist, in the .aNstract, may be taken lor a doc- 
trine subversive of the Chtism | and when ap|died to a 
particular man, or body of men, it denotes one who sets 
nimsetf against the spirit of that djoctrifie.** Introiitk^n 
to the $tuduof the Brffhedes, Sem.vii. In this genetal 
sense, every person is hostile tP the outh^ty of 
Christ, as Eprd or Head of the church, and to the spirit of 
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His may be call^ Antichrist ; acMl the termocciirs receive a mcMre ample illustration, by considering the ge- 

aa thus used by the apostle John, when) referring to oer- ulus or spirit of thfi doctrine of Christ, with the ^ture m 
tsdii false teiitiers, who corrupted the truth from its mm- bis kingdom ; and ^ancing at some of the leading cor- 
plidty, he says, ** even now are there many antichrists.” ruptitms of both, which have appeared under the C^stiait 
1 John 2t 18. and ch. 4: 3. But the name is generally nauie. For^ as btriiop Hurd has justly remarked, in die 
employ^ to denominate a great power, that was to arise words quot^ from him at the outset of this article, it 
at a period subsequent to the days of the apostles, and ^ ^ Aniichrist denotes a person, 

which, in an extram^linary degree, was to corrupt the power, or bodp n mm, wksch sets itself against the sriair of 
doctrine, blaspheme the name, and persecute the followers the doctrine of Christ, 

oi Christ* 2 Thess. 2: 3—10. 1 Tim. 4: 1 — i. and 2 The papists imagine they view, in the pTophetical/ipic- 
Tim. 3: 1-— 5. ^ ^ ' lure of Antichrist, imperial Rome, elated her victories, 

No one sub|bnt has frobably given rise to a greater di- existing in her sensuality and her spoils^ polluted by ido- 
versity of opinion, than question, « Who is Anti- bury, persecuting the people of God, and finally falling 
ctot?” And the reader, ^om curiosity may prompt like the first Babylon ; whilst a new and holy city, repre- 
Jiim to examine it, may be gf||ified W turning to the arti- sented by their own communion, filled with the spotless 
cle ‘‘ Antichrist,” in the Edinburg Encyclopedia, where votaries of the Christian faith, rises out of its ruins, and 
he will find no fewer than fourteen difierent theories ad- the victory of the cross is completed over the temples of 
ducedin answer to that question j nor would it be any paganism. This scheme has had its able advocates, at 
didicult task to extend the list to at least an equal num- the head of whom may be placed Bossuet, bishop of 
ber! This remark, however, must not be understood as Meaux, Grotius, and Hammond. Bnt in order to esta- 
intended to ix^inuate that the question, “ who or what is Wish the resemblance, they violate the order of time, dis- 
Antichrist ?” is incapable of a satisfactory solutioh ; for regard the opinions of the primitive Christians, and ovcr- 
that would be to impeach divine revelation, which has look the appropriate de8crj]^ions of the apostles. After 
pronounced “ a blessing on him that jreadeth, and on those the point had been maturely debated at the council of 
that hear the words of the prophecy,” concerning Anti- Gap, held in 1603, a resolution was taken thereupon to 
Christ, “ and tha,t keep the tlungs that are written therein.” insert an article in the confession of faith, whereby the 
Rev. 1: 3. Besides, the ^at variety of the opinions iliat pope is formally declared to be Antichrist. Pope Clement 
have been broached on this p(jint, is easily accounted for, VIIT. was stung with this decision ; and even king Henry 
by considering that those who have . propagated them, IV. of France, was not a little mortified, to be thus declar- 
have, with scarcely an exception to the contrary, aU been ed, as he said, an imp of Antichrist, 
the advocates of national establishments of religion ; and With respect to the commonly received opinion, that 
thus, setting out from an erroneous principle, common to the church of Rome is Antichrist, Mede and Newton, 
each, they have wandered in endless perplexity, contra- Daubuz and Clarke, Lowtnan and Hurd, Jurieu, Vitringa, 
dieting and confuting one another ! Truth is one, and al- and many other members of the Protestant churches, who 
ways consistent with itself, but the mazes of error are in- hai^c written upon the subject, concur in maintaining, that 
finite. the prophecies of Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John, point di- 

ll must be obviou.s to any attentive reader of the apos rcctly to this church. This was likewise the camion of 
.tolic writings, that Antichrist is therein described under the first reformers j and it was the prevalent opinion of 
the terms, “ the man of sin,” “ that wicked one,” “ the Chri.stians, in the earliest ages, that Antichrist would ap- 
son of perdition.” 2 Thess, 2: 3, 4, 8. These phrases, pear soon after the fall of the Roman empire. Gregory 
in which the antichristian apostasy is personified, are bor- the great, in tlie sixth century, applied the prophecies con- 
rowed fi’om the language in which the apostles describe ceming the beast, in the Revelation, the man of sin, and 
the true church cf God as “ one new man,” and “ a, per- the apostasy from the faith, mentioned by St. Paul, to him 
feet man,” made up of Jews and Gentiles; sometimes who should presume to claim the title of universal priest, 
also called “ the body of Christ,” of which every real be- or universal bishop, in the Christian church ; and yet his 
licver is a member, a body which is always represented immediate successor, Boniface III. received from the ty- 
as holy, being sanctified by his bkx)d, and dedicated to rant Phocas, the precise title which Gregory had thus cen- 
his scrvKje. Eph. 2:15. Ch, 1:22,23. Ch, 4: 13, 1 .sured. At the synod of Rheims, held in the tenth century, 
Pet. 2. Again, as the true church is .spoken of in Scrip- Arnulphns, bishop of Oi'leans, appealed to the whole 
tare, under the appellation of “ the bride,” “ the Lamb^s council, whether the bishop of Rome w^as not the Anti- 
wife,” and is said to be “ presented to him a glorious Christ of St. Paul, “ sitting in the tempte of G^,” and 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing,” perfectly conesponding with the descrij^ion of him given 
so is this antichristian power represented by ^‘a woman,” by St. Paul. In the eleventh century, all the characters 
and distinguished from the true church by her lewdness of Aniichrist seemed to be so united in the person of pope 
and impurity ; as “a great whore,” and ‘‘‘ the mother of Hildebrand, who took the imme of Gregory VII. that Jo- 
harlots,” having daughters who imitate her wicked exam- hannes Avenlinus, a Romisb historian, smaks of it as a 
pie. Rev. 17: 1, 4, 6. and ch. 18: 7, 9. Sometimes Anti- subject in which the ijencrahty of fair, candid, and ingenu^ 
Christ is spoken of as “ the mystery of iniquity,” and in ous writers agreed, that at that time»was the reign of An- 
that view it is the proper contrast of “ the m 3 ^stery of god- tichrist. And the Albigenses and Waldenses, who may 
liness,” or the mystery of the faith held in a pure con- be called the Protestants of the twelfth and thirtecntti 
science, even as the mystery of iniquity is the mystery of centuries, expressly asserted, in their declarations of faith, 
departing from the faith under a profession of it. Fur- that the church of Rome was the whore of Babylon, 
ther, as ancient Babylon was the enemy of God’s people Among the writings of the ancient Waldenses, those 
Israel, so she was a type of the false or apo.state church, ^ noble witnesses of the truth, during the dark ages, one 
which is particularly held up to us under that figure in of an extremely interesting character, is a Treatise con- 
the book of Revelation, ch. 17. and 18. Lastly, the true cerning Antichrist, Purgatory, Invocation of Saints, and 
church of God is his kingdom, of which the Stm of David the Sacraments, bearing date A. D. 1120, and attributed, 
is Lord, and who “ sits upon his throne, and in his king- not without probability, to the pen of the celebrated Peter 
dom, having the government of it upon his shoulders, to dc Bruys, it thus describes Antichrist : 
order it, and to establish it with judgment and with jus- " Antichrist is not any part^ular person, ordained to any 
lice, from henceforth, even forever.” Is. 9: 7, 8. So An- degree, or office, or ministry ; hot it is a system of false* 
tichrist is described as “ the son of perdition, who oppo- hood, adorning itself with a show of beauty and pie^, yet 
seth [himself to Christ,] and exalteth himself above all (as by the names and offices of the Scriptures, and the sa^ 
that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so that he, as craments, and various other things, may appear) yeiy un- 
God, sxtteth in the temple of God, string himaelf that he suitable to the church of Christ. The system of iniquity 
is God.” 2 Thess. 2r 4. These few hints may serve to thus completed, with its ministers, great and small, ^ 
show the general contrast which the inspired writers have pmrted by those who are induced to follow rt with an 
drawn between Christ and Antichrist* or between the true iieart^ and hliiidfeld— ^lis is the 
and the false church ; the bride, the Lamb’s wife, and the ken together, comprises what is c^ed Anti^st, or y 
great whore, the mother of harlots ; but the subject may km, fine fourth beast, the whore, the man oi am, 
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of perdition. His miitisters are called hhae prop^bets. 
lying teacdiers, the ministers of darkness, the spiiit of 
errc^f the apoeGdypcie whore, the mother of haiiota, clouds 
WithoQt water^ trees withooi leaves, twice dead, plucked 
lip by the roots, wandering stars, Baiaamites, and Egyp- 
tians. 

He is termed Antichrist, because, being disguised under 
lihe names of Christ and his church ana faithful mem- 
bers, he opposes the salvation which Christ wrought mit, 
aadwhMi is truly administered in his church — and of 
wldch salvation believers participate by faith, hop^ ^d 
dtutritr. Thus he opposes the truth by Che wisdom of this 
world, by false religim, by counterfeit holiness, by wle- 
siastiesl power, by secular tyranny, and by the riches, 
honors, dignities, with the pleasures and delicacies of this 
world. It should therefore be carefully observed, that 
Antichrist could not come, without a concurrence of all 
these things, making up a system of hypocrisy and 
hnod. These must be, the wise of this world, the religious 
orders, the pharisees, ministers, and docto^ ; the secular 
power, with the pwple of the world, all minted together. 
For fldthough Antichrist was conceived in the times of the 
apostles, he was then in his infancy, imperfect and un- 
formed, rude, unshapen, and wanting utterance. He then 
wanted those hypocritical ministers, and human ordinan- 
ces, and the outward show of religious orders, which he 
afterwards obtained. As he was destitute of riches and 
other endowments, necessary to allure to himself ministers 
for his service, and to enable him to multiply, defend, and 
protect his adherents, so he also wanted the secular power 
to forte others to forsake the truth, and embrace false- 
hood. But growing up in his members, that is, in his 
blind and dissembling ministers, and in worldly subjects, 
he at length arrived at full maturity, when men, whose 
hearts were set upon the world, blind in the faith, multi- 
plied in the church, and by the union of church and state, 
got the power of both into their hands. 

Christ never had an enemy like this j so able to pervert 
the way of truth into falsehood, insomuch that the true 
church, with her children, is trodden under foot. The 
worship that belongs alone to God, he transfers to Anti- 
christ nimself— to the creature, male and female, deceased 
— to images, carcasses, and relics. The sacrament of the 
eucharist is converted into an object of adoration, and the 
worshipping of God alone is prohibited. He robs the Sa- 
vior of his merits, and the sufficiency of his grace in justi- 
fication, regeneration, remission of sins, sanctification, 
establishment in the faith, and spiritual nourishment; 
ascribing all these things to his own authority, to a form 
of words, to his own works, to the intercession of saints, 
and to the fire of purgatory. He seduces the people from 
Christ, drawing off their minds from seeking those bless- 
ings in him, by a lively faith in God, in Jesus Christ, and 
m the Holy Spirit, and teaching his followers to expect 
them by the will and pleasure and works of Antichrist. 

He teaches to baptize children ink) the faith, and attri- 
butes to this the work of regeneration j thus confounding 
Che work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration, with the ex- 
ternal rite of baptism, and on this foundation bestows or- 
ders, and, indeed, gromids all his Chiistiamty. He places 
all religion and holiness in going to mass, and has 
mingled together all descriptions of ceremonies, Jewish, 
heathen,- and Chrisfian — ana by means thereof, the people 
are deprived of spiritual food, seduced from the true reli- 
gum, and the commandments of God, and estaldished in 
* vain and presumptuous hopes. All his works are dmie to 
be swn of men, that he may glut himself with insatiable 
avarice ; and h^ce every thing is set to sale. He allows 
of open sins, without ecclesiastical censure, and even to 
impenitent are not excommunicated. He does not govern, 
jsar does he maintain his unity by the Holy Spirit, bi« by 
means of to secular power, making use of the same to 
edto sittiitual matters. He hates, and persecutes, and 
neniches after, osididunders, and destroys, to members 
of eWit* these are some of the primnpal of to works 
of^Ailfohflft agiiiist to truth, nut to whole are past 
niwiteigg or lecofdiag. 

"On to Otor Imnd, he makes use of an outward eonfea' 
8km of foith; and tonahi is verified to saying of the 
in words tot they know God, hut 


in works they deny him.* He covers his miquity^ by 
Pleading to length of his duratkm, or succession of Ume, 
and the multitu&s of his follc»wcis---condirning whom it 
is said in the Revelation, that * power is given him over 
every tribe, language, and nation, and all that dwell on 
the earth shall worsh^ hith.* He covers his iniquity, by 
pleading the spiritual authority of to aperies, thooi^ the 
apostle expressly says, ^ We can do noftiing against the 
trttdi*>-and ^ there is no power given us for destritetton.* 
He boasts of numerous xmracles, even as the nmostle fore- 
told — * Whose coming is after the working of Satan, with 
all miracles and sigx^, and l 3 ring wonders, and with all 
deceivableiiess of onri|^teousness.* He has an outward 
show of holiness, eonsistto in prayers, fastings, watch- 
ings, and alms-deeds, of wmch tne apostle testified, when 
he said, * Having a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof.* 

“ Thus it is that Antichrist covers his lying wickedness, 
as with a cloak, or garment, that he may not be rejects I, 
as a pagan or infidel, and under which disguise he can go 
on, j^ctising his villantes boldly, and like a harlot. But 
it is plain, both firom the Old and New Testaxffents, that a 
Christian stands bouiid, by express command, to separate 
himself from Antichrist. Isa. 53: 11, 12. Jer. 1: 8. Num. 
16:21. Lev. 20: 24— 27. Ex. 34: 12— 15. Lcv.l5:*.31. 
Ezek. 2. Dent. 20. Now it is manifest from the New 
Testament, (John 12.) that the Lord is come, and hath 
suffered death, that he might gather together in one the 
children of G(^ ; and it is on account of this unity In the 
truth, and their separation fropi others, that it is said in 
Matt. 10. < 1 am come to separate a man from his father, 
and to set the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law, and those of a 
man’s own household shall be his enemies.’ Christ bgth 
enjoined this separation upon his disciples, when he said, 
‘Whosoever doth not forsake father and mother, dec. 
cannot be my disciple.* And again, ‘Beware of false 
prophets, which come unto youin sffiegp’s clothing.* AraiUi 
‘Beware of the leaven of the Fharisees — and take heed 
lest any man seduce you, for many .shall come in my 
name, and seduce many.’ And in the book of to Reve- 
lation, he warns by his own voice, and charges his people 
to go out of Babylon, saying, ‘ Come out of her, my peo- 
ple, and be not partakers of her sins, that ye receive not 
of her plagues ; for her sins are come up unto heaven, and 
the Lord remembereth her iniquity.* The apostle sa 3 rs 
the same : ‘ Have no fellowship with unbelievers, for wlit 
communion hath righteousness with iniquity, or what 
a^eement hath light with darkness, or what concord hath 
Christ with the devil, o|[’ what part hath a believer with an 
infidel, or the temple of God with idols? Wherefore, 
come out from among them, and be ye separate, and 
touch no unclean thing, and I will receive you, and be a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
sakh the Lord Almighty.* 

“ Prom what has been said, we may learn wherein con- 
sist the perverseness and wickedness of Antichrist, and 
that Goa commands his people to separate from him, and 
to join themselves to the holy city Jerusalem. And since 
it hath pleased God to make known these things to us Iw 
his servants, believing it to be his revealed will, accord- 
ing to the Holy Scriptures, and admonished thereto by the 
command of to Lord, we do, both inwardly and eutwmrd- 
ly, d^p^ from Antichrist. We hold communion and 
maintain unity, one with another, freely and uprightly, 
having no other object to propose herein, but purely and 
singly to please the Lord, and seek to salvation cf our 
own souls. Thus, as to lord is pleased to enable us, 
and so fiir as our understandings are instructed into the 
path of duty, we attach ourselves to to truth of Christ, 
and to his church, how mean soever she may appear in 
to eyes of men. We, therefore, have thought it good to 
make tins declaration ^ our reasons for departing feom 
Anthdirist, as well as to mnhe Itilowii what Jmd of fellow- 
ship 'we have, to the end tot, If to Lord be ifieased to im- 
part to knowledge of the same truth to others, those that 
receivTe it may love k togethm* with us. It is our desire^ 
ito, that if, peradventure, others are not sufficiently en- 
tightened, they may receive assistance ftmn this aervioe, 
to Lord succeeding it by his blessing. On to other 
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hand, if anv have received more abundaivUy from him, 
and in a higher measure, we di»ire with all humility to 
be taught, and instructed better, that so we may rectify 
whatever is amiss.’’ 

The treatise then proceeds to sketch, and succinctly to 
confute, the numerous abominations of pnpery, and to 
show how they all tend to subvert the faUh of Christ, and 
to destroy the ^uls of men j but my limits will only allow 
of a very abridged view of those masterly statements. 
“ Be it known,” say they, “ to all in general, and to every 
one in p^icular, that these are the reasons of om separation^ 
viz. It is for the truth’s sake which we believe — for the 
knowledge which we have of the only true God, and the 
unity of the divine essence in three persons, a knowledge 
which flesh and blood cannot communicate — ^it is for the 
worship due to that only true God — for the love we owe him 
above aft things — for the sanctification and honor which are 
due to him supremely, ^nd above every name— for the live- 
ly hopes which we have of God through Christ — ^for rege- 
neration and renewing of our minds by faith, hope, and 
charity— for the worthiness of Jesus Christ, with the all- 
sufficiency of his grace and righteousness — for the com- 
munion of saints— the remission of sins— a holy conver- 
sation — ^for the sake of a faithful adherence to all the com- 
mands in the faith of Christ — for true repentance — for 
final perseverance, and everlasting life.” 

In the book of Daniel, it is foretold that the anti-chiistian 
power should exercise dominion until a time and times, 
and the dividings of time. Dan. 7: 25, This expression is 
generally admitted to denote twelve hundred and sixty 
years. If the rise of Antichrist be not redroned till he was 
possessed of secular authority, his fail will happen when 
this power shall be taken away . If his rise began according 
to Mede in 456, he must have fallen in 1716 , if in 606, it 
must be in 1866 ; if in 755, in 2015. If however we use 
prophetical years, consisting of 360 days, and date the rise 
of Antichrist in the year 755, his fall will happen A, D. 2000 
But 755 is too late a period, from which to begin the reck- 
oning. Mr. Keith has made it appear certain, that the su- 
premacy of the pope was con^lete as early as the year 533, 
the year that the Institutes of Justinian were published. 
And it is a remarkable fact, that the dominion of the pa- 
pacy, in that very kin^om which had been its chief stay 
for ages, was destroyed and disannulled by an act of the 
French assembly in the year 1793, just twelve hundred 
and sixty years from its establishment. Every thing now 
in the state of the world betokens a speedy overthrow of 
the Mahometan and Papal powers, both of which have 
been already greatly weakened. 

An important question however, says Mr. Jones, still 
remains for inquiry, Is Antichrist confined to the church 
of Rome ?” The answer is readily returned in the affirma- 
tive by Protestants in general ; and happy had it been for 
the world were that the case. But although we are fully 
warranted to consider that church as the mothek of har- 
lots,” the truth is, that, by whatever arguments we succeed 
in fixing that odious charge upon her, we shall, by parity 
of reasoning, be obliged to allow all other national churches 
to be her unchaste daughters ; and for this plain reason 
among others, because, in their very constitution and 
tendency, they are hostile to the nature of the kingdom of 
Christ. 

All national establishments of Christianity must, in their 
very nature, be antichristian j because they are opposed 
to the spirit of the doctrines of Christ, and to the nature 
of his kingdom, which he himself has declared to be not of 
this world. To illustrate a little this point, we may select 
for an example “ the Church of England,” as it is gene- 
rally called, and compare its constitution with that of the 
church or kingdom of Christ. 

In the latter, Christ himself is king, and be alone is ac- 
knowledged as sovereign of the consciences of his sub- 
jects. But the soverei^ of the nation is the avowed head 
of the Church of England, not in name only, but in power. 
It is established by human laws, and is wt^y a cfeaturc 
of the state, and regulated by a code of lavs confirmed 
by the state; for, as Dr. Brun has expresi^y said, “the 
ecclesiastical law of England is compounded of these four 
main ingredimits, the civil law, the canon lav^ the com- 
mon law, and the statute law.” Its chief officers are ap- 


pointed by the crown, and are such as have not even a 
name in the sacred records ; and as the civil magistrate 
has authority in the church, so have many of those in 
the state. The church and state are not only allied, but 
have an essential dependence on each other. Even the 
doctrines professed, and the worship performed in the na- 
tional church, are all secularized. Its creeds and forms 
of prayer, its rubrics and various rites, are adopted and 
used under the' sanction of civil authmity. Its litur^, 
therefore, may be justly considered as an act of parlia- 
ment respecting religious aflairs. Add to this, that no- 
thing could be more ifosurd than to attempt to enforce the 
peculiar laws of the kingdom of Christ, in any national 
church. For instance, Jesus hath delivered the following 
as a standing law in his kingdom : “ If thy brother tres- 
pass against thee, go and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone : if he hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee 
one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses, every word may be establislied. And if he neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto the church : but if he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man 
and a publican.” Matt. 18: 15. The otter impracticability 
of following out this rule of Christian duty, in any national 
church, must instantly strike every reflecting mind, and 
is alone sufficient to evince, that that cannot be the king- 
dom of Christ, in which his own laws cannot be executed, 
and the subjects of which may live in opposition to them 
without control. Indeed, if we examine attentively the 
laws of Christ’s kingdom, as they are found in the New 
Testament, we must plainly perceive, that such of them as 
are enforced by no authority but his, are not only entirely 
disregarded in national churches, but are so contrary in 
their very nature to the course of thi.s world, that no na- 
tional establishment of reUgion could possibly exist that 
acted upon them. The following are a specimen. “ The 
kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them ; but 
with you it shall not be so.” “ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth, where moth and rust corrupt ; but lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” “ I say unto you, 
that ye resist not evil : but if any man smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” “ Love your 
enemies ; bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that despitefuliy use and 4hat 
persecute you.” “ They that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” These prec.epts of Christ, sufficiently 
show the genius and spirit of his religion : and while they 
prove that the latter was never designed by him to be the 
established reUgion of any country, and indeed the impos- 
sibility of its ever being applied to such a purpose without 
being essentially corniced, they aflbrd a clear demonstra- 
tion that all national establishments of it must be anti- 
christian. Matt. 5: 6. 

Yet it must not be inferred from this, that none of 
Christ’s disciples are to be found in societies whose con- 
stitution is antichristian ; for the reverse of that, is infe- 
rable from the tenor of Scripture. The writer of the 
Book of the Revelation tells us, he heard a voice from 
heaven, saying, “ Come out of her, my people, that ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues,” Rev. 18: 1 — 4. an address affiich obviously 
could have no meaning, if none of Christ’s people were 
in her. But if such persons are to be found in the 
“ mother of harlots,” with much less hesitation may it be 
inferred that they are connected with her unchaste daugh- 
ters, those national churches which are founded upon, 
what are called Protestant principles. These last, equally 
with the former, are oppoM to the spirit of the doctrine, 
and to the nature of the kingdom of Christ, which was 
never intended to draw a form of godliness over whole 
nations that are destitute of its saving power and influ- 
ence ; but to gather out of them his elect, and constitute 
them a p^ple for his praise. Acts 15: 14. 1 Pet. 2: 9, 10. 
Such national churches, therefore, though they may 
purged, themselves, from many of the grosser evils of the 
Romish dbunffi, yet, being constituted uptm similar pnnci* 
pies, principles that are diametrically opposite to the Jm- 
tUTB of the togdom of Christ, can only be allowed to di^ 
fromher, as a grain of arsenic diflers from an 
Cuvnov ^ISToaY > National OHvncBEa.yJofi^ ^ iratsm * 
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Kekh <m the Evidence ef Jhrepbecj/ ; KeitJt on the Sigm 0 / in reality tkey meant not so. As when tiiey Imve spoken 
the Jiiitorn of the Church, lightly of good wofks, or asserted that believers have 

ANTlfCALVlNISTS j those who reject the system of nothing to do with the law of God, without ftilly explain- 
that greht reformer, which is generally caUed O^nism, ing wliat they mean j when they assert that God is not 


tutd embrace its opfosite, Anmnianim, both which see.*> 
HWmtf. 

ANTIBORON ; a name given by the Greeks to the 
bcmsecrated bread ; out of which tlte middle part, ipiurked 
with the cross, wherein the consecration resides, beii^g 
takmi away by the priest, the remainder is distribute after 
mftss to the poor. — Bude. 

ANn-LIBANUS j the Greeks give this name to that 
chain of mountains east of Libanu.s, which, properly speak- 
ing, forms, together with Libanus, but one ridge of moun- 
tains, extending from north to south, and afterwards from 
south to north, in the shape almost of a horse^shoe, for the 
space of about fourscore leagues. The western part of 
these mountains was called Libanus; the eastern was 
called Anti-Libaiius ; the former reached along the Medi- 
terranean, from Sidon, almost to Arada, CMrSymira. Tim 
Hebrew text never mentions Anti-Libanus ; but uses the 
general name of Libanus ; and the coins struck at Lao- 
dicea and Hierapolis, have the inscription, cities of 
Libanus,” though they belong rather to Anti-Libanus. 
The Septuagint, on the contrarj^ puts Anti-idbanus often 
instead of Libanus. The valley whicli separates Li- 
banus from Anii-Libanus is very fruitful; it was, for- 
merly, on the side of Syria, inclosed with a wall, whereof 
there arc no traces. Strabo says, that the name 
of Ccelo-Syria, or the hollow Syria,” belongs princi- 
pally to the valley between Libanus and Anti-Libanus. (See 
Lkbanoic.) — Calmei, 

ANTIMONIANS; persons in the fourth century, who 
(bnied the perpetual virginity of our Lord’s mother, be- 
lieving that she had afterwards children by Joseph — the 
brethren of our Lord. — Mothem, vol. i. p. 432. 

ANTINOMIANS ; these derive their name from two 
Gi^k words, signifying against law ,* their favorite tenet 
being, that the law is not a rule of life to believers under 


angry with his people for their sins, nor in any sense pu- 
nishes them oh that account, without at all distinguishing 
between fatherly correction and vindictive wrath j — these 
and similar expressions, whatever be the private senti- 
ment of those who advance them, have a direct tendency 
to injure the minds and morals of mankind, though it be 
under a pretence of enhancing the riches and freeness of 
divine grace. 

Properly speaking, those only are Antinomians who are 
avowedlff hostile to the law of God ; who neither preach 
nor proless to embrace it, but term those legalists who do. 
With them, preac'hing the law is an abomination ; and 
they will have nothing to do w'ith it, except to vilify and 
condemn. Others of a similar description, but wlio are 
not aware of the tendency of their own statements, have 
embraced a system, which, by perverting the doctrine of 
divine decrees and edicacious grace, sets aside all moral 
obligtaion, and destroys the accountability of man. Jus- 
tiheahon by such a species of faith as is not necessarily 
productive of goul wwks, and righteousness imputed to 
it, are the doctrines by which this class of professors are 
distinguished. — Jmes's Diet, of ReUg. Opin.; NeaPs History 
of the PuritanSy vol. vii. ; Homheck’s Sum, Controv, 800 ; 
Bellamy^ s Dialogues, iMUrs and Essays; Mosheim^s Church 
History, vol. v. ; Works of A . Fidhr ; Works of JR. Hall. 

ANTIOCH ; a city of Syria, situated oh both sides of 
the river Orohtes, about twenty miles from the place 
where it discharges itself into the Mediterranean. There 
weraibnnerly many cities which bore that name ; but tl;^ 
was the metropolis of Syria, and indeed of ail the East. 
It was built three hundred years before Christ, by Seleu- 
cus Nicanor, and named in honor of his father Antiochus. 
Seleucus built in the same country the city of Seleucia, 
named from himself ; Apamea, from his wife Apama ; Lao- 
dicea, from his mother Laodice ; and these three, together 


tiic uosj^i. Ine appellation is also generally given to with AntioclL gave to that quarter of Syria the name of 
thone who carry the doctrine of justification by faith *" ’• • .. . - — 

without works to such an extreme, as to separate practical 
holiness from true believing, and injure, if not wholly de- 
stroy, every obligation to moral obedience. 

Aminominaism may be traced to the period of the Re- 
formation. Its founder was John Agricola, at first a dis- 
ciple of Luther, but afterwards an opponent both to him 
and Meloncthon. While Luther was eagerly employed 
in censuring and refuting the popish doctors, who mixed 
the law and the Gospel together, and represented eternal 
life as the fruit of legal obedience, John Agricola went 
into another extreme, and took occasion to advance senti- 
ments which Lather deemed Antinomian. He is said to 


Mit KJUil.'U W 

have taught, that the law ought not to be proposed as a 
rule of life, nor used in the church as a means of instruc- 


Tetn^is, or the country A the four cities. The same 
name was afterwards given by Strabo to Antioch itself, be- 
cause it consisted of four distinct divisions, built at diffe- 
rent times, each .sunounded with its own wall, but all 
inclosed by one common line of defence. By nature and 
art, says Dr. Wells, it was fortified even to admiration. It 
became the seat of empire of the Seleucid®, or Syrian 
kings of the Macedonian race, and afterwards of the Ro- 
man governors of the eastern provinces ; being very cen- 
trally and commodiously situated, midway between Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria, about seven hundred miles 
from each, in thirty-seven degrees, seventeen minutes 
north latitude, and thirty-six degrees, forty-five minutes 
east longitude. Indeed, for situation, magnitude, popu- 

aC AA. * 1 . * lousness, and various other advantages, it ranked as the 

I^P^PtMice IS not to be preached third city of the Boman empire, being inferior <mly to 
*’*5*i‘^ J*?*® «>d AJexmidria. The city was almost square , it 
eoolwo^^o nM Mplainid, wd t)^ had i^y gales ; its circumference exceeded twelve miles, 

g^j rorfcs do not promote oar salvation, nor evil wwks and its population was not less than half a million of 

In the seventeenth ra.ntnrr r k- r i. • of its soU ; the richness of its local 

^ founts in scenery ; tlie beauty of its fountains ) the magnific ence 

the^elect cannot fall fmm f^***®*'^ nmataimri, that ns of its temples ; the sumptuousness of its palaces ; the ex- 
foSo? nor forfeit the divine tent of its combine; anS the feaming, geniL, ani timui of 

nafoL or to be fcn tiidriTri « ^^Uy its mhabitnnls, were celebrated throughout the world, and 

‘5’'! considered an Imnor to be one of its citizens. Hence 

SwrS, rrS forC^'V’ ^ ^ P“‘ who was n na- 

niaa dow things wrong in thenJelwa^n rti* -^“no- tive of Antioch, introduces this feet in fevor of his client, 

that were he to steal, the crirne^mm^nw ^ abo^dmg m emineut meu.” And there ore still extant, 

iton. The tmgwuded ea^kssioBs wto I^Tr^ ^ 
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the inhabitants of AnCioch were so ejpasperated by the li- 
centious and tyrannical conduct of their sorereign Denie- 
tritts Nicator, that he applied to Jonathan, one of the 
Maccabees, for three thousand men, to keep his subjects 
in awe, and to compel them to deliver up their arms. This 
violent measure caused a general insurrection in the city. 
The citizens ran to arms, and, to the number of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand, surrounded the place of their 
pnnee. All the Jews in Antioch hastened to his relief, 
dispersed the insurants with fire and sword, and compell- 
ed the rest to submit and sue for pardon. Upon the re- 
duction of Syria by the Romans, Antioch fell under their 
dominion. Jt was besieged by the Farthians after the de- 
feat of Crassus, about fifty years before Christ ; and it 
was one of the cities which declared for Copsar against 
Pompey. 

Antioch was sometimes called Anliochiti Epidaphney and 
AnlvMa ajmd Daphmmy to distinguish it from other cities 
of the same name. It derived its appellation from its 
neighborhood to Daphne, a village mentioned in the his- 
tory of the Maccabees, (2 Mac. 4. 33.) which stood aliout 
five miles from Antiooh, and was accounted one of the 
suburbs of the city. Here Seleucus had planted an im- 
mense grove of laurels and cypresses, more than three 
miles in extent, in the centre of which Avas a temple dedi- 
cated to Apollo and Diana j the wdiole being consecrated 
as an asylum or sanctuary. To this place the inhabitants 
of Antioch were accustomed to resort for amusement, as 
the Romans did to Baic, and the Alexandrians to Canopus ; 
but in process of time it was so much frequented by the 
votaries of Venus and Bacchus, rather than of Apollo 
and Diana, tliat it was avoided as infamous, by all who 
had any regard for their reputation. Here the worship, 
os among other idolatrous people in the awful recesses of 
caves and groves, was, alas ! worthy of Us object. Surround- 
ed by every thing that could minister to the senses, the ju- 
venile devotee wanted not the countenance of a libertine 
god to abandon himself to voluptuousness. Even those 
of riper years and graver morals dould not, with safety, 
breathe the atmosj^ere oi' a place, where pleasure, assum- 
ing the character of religion, roused the dormant passions, 
and subdued the firmness of virtuous resolution. Jfence 
Daphmm morihus viverCy to live after the manner of 
’Daphne,’' became a proverbial expression to denote the 
most dissolute course of life. It was, indeed, the general 
characteristic of the inhabitants of Antioch, in almost every 
}ieriod of their history, to live after this manner 5 and to 
this their voluptuous disposition, may be ascribed many 
of the calamities which befel this celebrated city, if not 
indeed its final catastrophe. 

Such was Antioch in the time of the apostles. Yet in 
this most unpromising soil did Christianity take root. It 
has been already remarked, that the inhabitants w'ere 
chiefly Greeks. To these, in particular, it appears from 
Acts 11 : 20. certain Cypriot and Cyrenian converts, w^ho 
had fled from the persecution wdiich followed the death of 
Stephen, addressed themselves, “ preaching the Lord Je- 
sus." The humble and faithful labors of these persecuted 
nion, were signally blessed in this idolatrous city ; “ and 
the hand of the Lord was with them ; and a great num- 
ber l^elieved and turned unto the Lord.” Mr. Jones is of 


vance of the ceremonial law, and consequent dissimulation^ 
was firmly and publicly reproved by Paul, as putting to 
hazard the very substance of the glorious Gospel. Acts 
15: 22--35. Gal. 2: 11—14. 

Antioch was the birth-place of St. Luke ; and also of 
Theophilus, to whom his two books of the evangelical 
history were addressed. In this city, also, the name of 
Christians was first given, and as the original word indi- 
cates, by divine authority, to the followers of Christ ; who 
before this were commonly styled Nazartms* as being the 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth, a name by which the Jews 
in scorn call them to this day, with the same intmit that 
the Gentiles of old were wont to call them GaiUeam. In 
the relief sent by this church to Ihclr suflering brethren in 
Judea, during the famine foretold by Agabus, which occur- 
red in the fourth or fifth year of Claudius, (as mentioned 
by Josephus, Eusebius and others,) wc see the generous 
overflowings of , their Christian charity. Acts 11 : 27 — 30. 
Ami we have the testimony of Chrysostom, both of the 
vast increase of this illustrious church in the fourth cen- 
tury, and of the spirit of charity wliich then continued to 
actuate it. It consisted, at tliis time, of not less than a hun- 
dred thousand communicajj^ts, three thousand of wltom were 
supported out of the donathm of their brethren. 

It is painful to trace the progress of declension in such 
a church as this, — a church whose infancy was watched 
over by such a brilliant galaxy of eminent and inspired 
teachers, (Acts 13: 1.)— whose maturity was adorned by 
the character and writings of the most distinguished of 
the early martyrs, Ignatius, for many years its venerable 
pastor — and which flourished for three centuries with in- 
creasing vigor, under the fires of persecution j yet from 
the age of Chrysostom, that is, from the close of the Iburth 
century, must we date its decline and fall. It continued 
indeed outwardly prosperous ; but supci-stition, secular 
ambition, and the pride of life ; pomp and fonnaliiy in 
the service of God, in the place of humility and sincere 
devotion ; the decay of charity, and the growth of faction ; 
showed that real religion w^as fast disappearing ; and that 
the foundations were already laid of that great apostasy, 
which, in two centuries from this time, overspread the 
whole Christian world ; led to the almost entire extinction 
of the church of the East ; and still hokKs dominion over 
the fairest portion of the West. 

Antioch, under its modem name of Antaka, is now but 
little known to the western nations. It occupies, or rather 
did till lately occupy, a remote comer of the ancient in- 
closure of its walls. Its splendid buildings were reduced 
to hovels ; and its population of half a million, to ten 
thousand wretched beings, living in the usual debasement 
and insecurity of T-urkish subjects. Such was nearly ita 
condition when visited by Pocock about the year 1738, and 
again by ICinnico, in 1813. But its ancient subterranean 
enemy, which, since its destruction in 587, never long to- 
gether withheld its tremendous assaults, has again tri- 
umphed over it. The earthquake of the 13th of August, 
1822, laid it once more in ruins. The Jewish missionary, 
Wolfe, who was present at the awful scene, transmitted to 
hisfpends a most vivid description of this closing catastro- 
phe. Every thing relating to Antioch is now pa.st.— Ca/- 
9 net ; Wells; Jones; Wdtsm. 


Opinion, however, that the Gospel had been previously in- ANTIOCH, of Pisidia ; besides the Syrian capital, there 
trofluced into this city, by the Jewish converts soon after was another Antioch, visited by St. Paul when in Asa, 
the day of Pentecost. Should this opinion be admitted, andcalled,for the sake of distinction, An/wriaaadPmdiaw, 
(and it Is not improbable, J this season must be regarded as belonging to that province, of which it was the capital, 
as a very great and glorious revival at Antioch; and Here Paul and Barnabas peached; but the Jews, jealous, 
hence arose one of the most illustrious of all the primitive as usual, of the reception of the Gospel by the Gentiles, 
Christian churches. When the apostles at Jerusalem were raised a sedition against them, and obliged them to leave 
informed of the success of the Gospel in this pi^ulous the city. Acts 13: 14. to the end. There were several other 
capital of Syria, they sent Barnabas to aid the infant cities of the same name, sixteen in number, in Syria and 
church. His coming was attended with the happiest re- Asia Minor, built by the Seleucid®, the successors of 
suits ; and 60 fast Sid the field expi^, and the harvest Alexander in these countries ; but the above two are the 
ripen, that he was soon forced to solicit the assistance of only ones which it is necessary to describe as occurring in 
Paul, who was then residing among his friends at Tarsus. Scripture. — Watson, 

By means of their joint the chureh was greatly en- AnTIOCHUS ; there were many kings of this name in 
larged, and this place became their future residence, the Syria, much celebrated in the Greek, Roman, and Jewish 
centre and rallying point of all their subsequent ministe- histories, after the time of Seleucus Nicanor, the father 
rial and missionary exertions. Here they were also join- of Antiochus Soter, and reckoned the first king of Syria, 
ed by Peter ; who, oa one memorable oecaslon, for his un- lUler Alexander the Great. 

reasonable cimcessions to the Jews, respecting tlie obser- 1. ANTIOCHUS SOTER, was the son of Seleucus INica* 
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nor, and obtained the surname of Soter, or Savior, from 
having hindered to invasion of Asia by the Gauls. Some 
say it was m the following occasion : the Galatians hav- 
ing marched to attack the Jews in Babylon, whose army 
consisted only of eight thousand men, reinforced with four 
thousand Macedonians, the Jews defended themselves with 
so much bravery, that they killed one hundred and twenty 
thousand men. 2 Mac. 8: 20. It was perhaps, too, on this 
occasion, that Antiochus Soter made the Jews of Asia free 
of the cities belonging to the Gentiles, and permitted them 
to live according to their own laws. 

II. ANTIOCHUS THEOS, or, the God ; was the ^ 
and successor of Antiochus Soter. He married Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. Lao- 
dice, his first wife, seeing herself despised, poisoned Anlio- 
chos, Berenice, and their so^ who was intended to succeed 
in the kin^om. After this, Laodice procured Seleiicus 
Callinicus, her son by Antiochus, to be acknowledged king 
of Syria. These events were foretold by Daniel : “ And 
in the end of years,” the king of Egypt, or of the south, 
and the king of Syria, or of the north, “ shall join them* 
selves together ; for the king’s daughter of the south shall 
come to the kmg<of the north t^^make an agreement : but 
she shall not retain the power of the arm ; neither shall 
he stand, nor his arm : but she shall be given up, and they 
that brought her, and he that begat her, and he that 
strengthened her in these times.” Dan. 9; 6. 

III. ANTIOCHUS THE GREAT ; was the son of Se- 
leucus Callinicus, and brother to Seleucos Ceraunus, whom 
he succeeded in the year of the world 3781, and before 
Jesus Christ 223. He made war against Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, king of Egypt, but was defeated near Raphia. 3 
Mac. 1. Thirteen years after, Ptolemy Philopator, being 
dead, Antiochus resolved to become master of Egypt. He 
immediately seized Coelo-Syria, Phenicia, and Judea ; but 
Scopas, ^neral of the Egyptian army, entered Judea 
while Antiochus was occupied by the war against Attains, 
and retook those places. However, he soon lost them 
again to Antiochus. On this occasion happened wW 
Josephus relates of this prince’s journey to Jerusalem. 
After a victory which he had obtained over Scopas, near 
the springs of Jordan, he became master of the strong 
palaces in Coelo-Syria and Samaria ,* and the Jews sub- 
mitted freely to him, received him into their city, and fur- 
nished his army jdentifully with provisions. In reward 
for their affection, Antiochus granted them, according to 
Josephus, twenty thousand pieces of silver, to purchase 
beasts for sacrifice, one thousand four hundred and sixty 
measures of meal, and three hundred and seventy-five 
measures of salt, to be offered with the sacrifices, and tim- 
ber to rebuild the porches of the Lord’s house. He ex- 
empted the senators, scribes, and singing men of the tem- 
ple, from the capitation tax ; and he permitted the Jews 
to live according to their own laws in every part of his 
dominions. He also remitted the third part of their tri- 
bute, to indemnify them for their losses in the war; he 
forbade the heathens to enter the temple without being 
purified, and to bring into the city the flesh of mules, 
asses, and horses to sell, under a severe penalty. 

In the year of the world 3815, Antiochus was overcome 
by the Romans, and obliged to cede all his possessions 
beyond Mount Taurus, to give twenty hostages, among 
whom was his own son Antiochus, afterwards sumamed 
K]^phanes, and to pay a tribute of twelve thousand Eu- 
boic talents, each fourteen Roman pounds in w^eight. To 
defray these charges, he resolved to seize the treasures of 
the temple of Bclus, at Elymais ; but the people of that 
coontiy, informed of his design, surprised and destroyed 
Mm, with all his army, in the year of the world 3817, 
and before Jesus Christ 187. He left two sons, Seleucns 

who succeeded Mm. 

IV. ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES ; the son of Antiochns 

tJbe Great, having continued an hostage at Rome fourteen 
yearn, Ms brother Seleucus resolved to procure his remm 
IQ 8ym, and sent Ms own son Demetnos to Rome in the 
plaee of Aatioehiis. Whilst Antiochus was on his jour- 
^ JMa, Seleiicas died, in the year of the world 3829. 
Wheiii Aiitiocliiis landed; the people received 

Mm as some propitioits deity come to assume the go>v4>ni- 
mettt, and to oppose the enterprises of Ttolemy, king of 


Egypt, who threatened to invade Syria. For tliis reason, 
Antiochus obtained the surname of Epiphanes, the illus- 
trious, or of one appearing like a god. 

Antiochus quickly turn^his attention to the possession 
of Egypt, which was then enjoyed by Ptolemy Philometor, 
his nephew, son to his sister Cleopatra, whom Antiochus 
the Great had married to Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of 
Egypt. He sent AppoUonius, one of ms ofi^cers into 
E^pt, apparently to honor Ptolemy’s coronation, but in 
reality to obtain information whether the great men of 
the kingdom were inclined to place the government of 
£g 3 rpt in his hands during the minority o( the king his 
nephew. 2 Mac. 4: 21, Arc. AppoUonius, however found 
them not disposed to favor his master; and this obliged 
Antiochus to make war agaimst Philometor. He came to 
Jerusalem in 3831, and was received there by Jason, to 
whom he had sold the high priesthood. He designed to 
attack E^pt, but return^ without effecting any thing. 
The ambition of those Jews who sought the Mgh priest- 
hood, and bought it of Antiochus, was the beginning of 
those calamities which overwhelmed their nation under 
this prince. Jason procured himself to be constituted in 
this dignity, in the stead of Onias III. ; but, Menelaus 
offering a greater price, Jason was depriv^, and Menelaus 
appointed in his place. The usurpers of the high priest- 
hood, to gratify the Syrians, assumed the manners of the 
Greeks, their ^mes and exercises, and neglected the wor- 
ship of the Lord, and the temple service. 

War broke out between Antiochus Epiphanes and 
Ptolemy Philometor. Antiochus entered Egypt in the 
year of the world 3833, and reduced almost the whole of 
It to his obedience. 2 Mac. 5: 3 — 5. The next year he 
returned; and whilst he was engaged in the siege of 
Alexandria, a false report was spread of his death. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem testifying their joy at this news, 
Antiochus, when returning from Egypt, entered this city 
by force, treated the Jews as rebels, and commanded his 
troops to slay aU they met. Eighty thousand were killed, 
made captives, or sold on this occasion. Antiochns, con- 
ducted by the corrupt high priest Menelaus, entered into 
the holy of holies, whence he look and carried off the 
most precious vessels of that holy place, m the value of 
one thousand eight hundred talents. In the year 3835, 
Antiochus made a third expedition ag^st E^pt, which 
he entirely subdued. The year following, he sent Appol- 
lonins into Judea, with an army of twenty-two thousand 
men, and cximmanded him to kill all the Jews who were 
of full age, to sell the women and young men. 2 Mac. 
5: 24, 25. These orders were too punctually executed. 
It was on this occasion that Judas Maccabaeus retired into 
the wilderness with his father and Ms brethren. 2 Mac. 5: 
29. These misfortunes were only preludes of what they 
were to suffer ; for Antiochus, apprehending that the Jews 
would never be constant in their obedience to him, unless 
he obliged them to change their religion, and to embrace 
that of the Greeks, issued an edict, enjoining them to con- 
form to the laws of other nations, and forbidding their 
usual sacrifices in the temple, their festivals, and their 
Sabbath. The statue of Jupiter Olympus was placed upon 
the altar of the temple, and thus the abomination of deso- 
lation was seen in the temple of God. Many corrupt Jews 
complied with these orders; but others resisted them. 
Mattathias and his sons retired to the mountains. Old 
Eleazar, and the seven brethren, suffered death with great 
courage at Antioch. 2 Mac. 7. Mattathias being dead, 
Judas Maccabeeus headed those Jews who continued faith- 
ftil, and opposed with success the generals whom king 
Antiochus sent into Judea. The king, informed of the 
valor and resistance of Judas, sent new forces ; and, find- 
ing his treasures exhausted, he resolved to go into Persia 
to levy tributes, and to collect large sums which he had 
agreed to pay to the Romans. 1 Mac. 3: 5 — 31. 2 Mac. 9: 
1, Acc. 1 Mac. 6: 1, Acc. Knowing that very great riches 
were lodged in the temple of Elymais, he determined to 
carry it off ; but the inhabitants <h the country made so 
vigorous a resistance; fibat he was forced to retreat towards 
Babylonia. When he was come to Ecbatana, he was in- 
formed of the defeat Nicarnsr and Timotbeus, and that 
Judas Maccabeeus had retaken the temple of Jerusalem, 
and restored the worship of the Lord, and the usual sa 
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eridoes. On receiving this intelligence, the king was 
transported with indignation ; and threatening to make 
Jerusalem a grave for the Jews, commanded the driver of 
his chaript to ttrge the horses forward, and to hasten his 
journey. However, divine vengeance soon overtook him : 
he fell from his chariot and bruised all his limbs. He 
was also tormented with such pains in his bowels, as 
allowed him no rest ; and his disease was aggravated by 
grief and vexation. In this condition he wrote to the 
Jews very humbly, promised them many things, and en- 
gaged even to turn Jew, if God would restore him to 
health. He earnestly recommended to them his son Aniio- 
chtts, who was to succeed him, and entreated them to 
favor the young prince, and to continue faithful to him. 
He died, overwhelmed with pain and grief, in the moun- 
tains of Paratacene, in the little town of Tabes, in the 
year of the world 3840, and before Jesus Christ 164. 

V. ANTIOCHUS EUPATOR; son of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, was only nine years old when his father died and 
left him the kingdom of Syria. Lysias, who governed the 
kingdom in the name of the young prince, led against Judea 
an arniy of one hundred thousand foot, twenty thousand 
horse, and thirty elephants. 1 Mac. 6. 2 Mac. 13. He 
besie^d and took the fortress of Bethsura, and tlience 
marched against Jerusalem. The city was ready to fall 
into his hands, when Lysias received the news that Philip, 
whom Antiochus Epiphanes had intrusted with the re- 
gency of the kingdom, had come to Antioch to take the 
government, according to the disposition of the late king. 
He therefore proposed an accommodation with the Jews, 
that he might return speedily to Antioch and oppose 
Philip. After concluding a peace, he immediately return- 
ed into Syria, with the young king and his army. 

In the mean time, Demetrius Soter, son of Seleucus 
Phllopator, and nephew to Antiochus Epij^anes, to whom 
by right the kingdom belonged, having escaped from 
Rome, came into Syria. Finding the people dispsed for 
revolt, Demetrius headed an army, and marched directly 
to Antioch, against Antiochus and Lysias. However, 
the inhabitants did not wait till he besieged the city ; but 
opened the gates, and delivered to him Lysias and the 
young king Antiochus Eupator, whom Demetrius caused 
to be put to death, without suffering them to appear in his 
presence. Antiochus Eupator reigned only two years, 
and died in the year of the world 3842, ana before Jesus 
Christ 162. 

VI. ANTIOCHUS THEOS, or the Dipine ; the son of 
Alexander Balas, king of Syria, was brought up by the 
Arabian prince Elmachuel, or, as he is called in the Greek, 
Simalcue. 1 Macc. 9: 39, 40, &c. Demetrius Nicanor, king 
of Syria, having render^ himself odious to his troops, one 
Diodotus, otherwise called Tjyphon, came to Zabdiel, a 
king in Arabia, and desired him to intrust him witli young 
Antiochus, whom he promised to place on the throne of 
Syria, which was then possessed by Demetrius Nicanor. 
After some hesitation, Zabdiel complied with the request ; 
and Tryphon carried Antiochus into Syria, and put the 
crown on his head. The troops dismissed by Deme- 
trius, came and joined Tryphon, who, having formed a 
powerful army, defeated Demetrius, and forced him to re- 
treat to Seleucia. Tryphon seized his elephants, and ren- 
dered himself master of Antioch, in the year of the world 
3659, and before Jesus Christ 145. Antiochus Theos, to 
strengthen himself in his new acquisition, sent letters to 
Jonathan Maccabseus, high priest and prince of the Jews, 
confirming him in the high priesthood, and granting him 
four toporchies, or four considerable places, in Judea. 
He also received Jonathan into the number of his friends, 
sent him vessels of gold, permitted him to use a gold cup, 
to wear purple, a golden Irackle ; and he ^ve his brother, 
Simon Maccabeeus, the command of all his troops on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, from Tyre to Egypt. Jona- 
than, engaged by so maiw favors, d^lared resoktely for 
Antiochus, or rather for Tryphon, who reigned under the 
name of this young prince : and, on several occasions, he 
attacked the gene^ of Demetrius, who srill possessed 
many places beyond Jordan and in GaMlee. 1 Macc. 11: 
63, a&c. 12: 24--i34. Tryphon, seeing yonni; Antiochus 
in peaceable possession of the kingdom of Syna, resolved 
to usurp his crpfwa. He thought it necessary, in the tir^ 


place, to secure Jonathan Maccabaeus, who was one of 
the most powerful supporters of Antiochus’s throne. He 
came, therefore, with troops into Judea, invited Jonatb**n 
to Ptolemais, and there, on frivolous pretences, made him 
prisoner. However, Simon, Jonathan's brother, headed 
the troop of Judea, and opposed Tryphon, who intend- 
ed to take Jerusalem. Tryphon, being disappointed, out 
Jonathan to death at Bassa or Bascama, and returned into 
Syria, where, without delay, he executed his design of 
killing Antiochns. He corrupted the royal physicians, 
who, having published that Antiochus was tormented with 
the stone, murdered him, by cutting him without any ne- 
cessity. Thus Tryphon was left master of Sirria, in the 
year of the world 3861, and before Jesus Christ 143. 

VII. ANTIOCHUS SIDETES, or Soter the Savior, or 
Evsebes the pious | was the son of Demetrius Soter, and 
brother to Demetnus Nicanor. Tryphon, the usurper of the 
kingdom of Syria, having rendered himself odious to his 
troops, they deserted him, and offered their services to Cleo- 
patra, the wife of Demetrius Nicanor. She lived in the city 
of Seleucia, shut up with her children, while her husband 
Demetrius was a pnsoner in Persia, where he had married 
Rodeguna, the daughter of Arsaces king of Persia. Cleo- 
patra, therefore, sent to Antiochus Sidetes, her brother-in- 
law, and offered him the crown of Syria, if he would marry 
her; to which Antiochus consented. This prince was then 
at Cnidus, where his father, Demetrius Soter, had placed 
him with one of his friends. He came into Syria, and wrote 
to Simon Maccab»us, to engage him against Tryphon. 1 
Macc. 15: 1, 2, 3, ficc. He confirmed the privileges which 
the kings of Syria had granted to Simon, permitted him 
to coin money with his own stamp, declared Jerusalem 
and the temple exempt from royal jurisdiction, and promised 
other favors as soon as he should obtain peaceable posses- 
sion of the kingdom which had belonged to his ancestors. 
Antiochus Sidetes having married his sister-in-law, Cleo- 
patra, ill the year of the world 3865, the troops of Trj^phori 
resorted to him in crowds. Tryphon, thus abandoned, re- 
tired to Dora, in Phoenicia, whither Antiochus pursued 
with an army of one hundred and twenty thousand foot, 
eight hundred horse, and a powerful fleet. Simor. Macca- 
bseus sent Antiochus two thousand chosen men ; but the 
latter refused them and revoked all his promises. He also 
sent Athenobius to Jerusalem, to obli^ Simon to restore 
to him Gazara and Joppa, with the citadel of Jerusalem j 
and to demand of him five hundred talents more, as repa- 
ration for the injuries the king had suffered, and as tribute, 
for his own cities. At the same time he threatened to 
make war upon him, if he did not comply. Simon show- 
ed Athenobius all the lustre of his wealth and power, told 
him he had in his possession no place which l^longed to 
Antiochus, and said that the cities of Gazara and Joppa had 
greatly injured his people, and he would give the king for 
the property of them one hundred talents. Athenobius re- 
turned with great indignation to Antiochus, who was ex- 
tremely offended at Simon’s answer. ’' In the mean time, 
Tryphon having escaped privately from Dora, embarked 
in a vessel and ^ed. Antiochus pursued him, and sent 
Cendebeus with troops into the maritime parts of Pales- 
tine, and commanded him to rebuild Cedron, and fight the 
Jews. John Hircanus, son of Simon Maccabeeus, was then 
at Gaza, and gave notice to his father of the coming of 
Cendebeus. Simon furnished his sons, Jtdin Hircanus and 
Judas with troops, and sent them against Cendebeus, whom 
they routed in the jdain, and pursued to Azotus. 

Antiochus followed Tr3r|dioa, till he forced him to kill 
himself in the year of the world 3869. After this, Antio- 
chus thought onljr of reducing to his obedience those cities 
which, in the be^ning of hts lather’s reign, had shaken 
off their subjection. Simon Maceabasus, prince and high 

D riest of the Jews, being treacherously murdered by 
tolemy^ his son-in-law, in the castle of Doeus, near Jeri- 
cho, the murderer immediately sent to Antiochus Sidetes 
to demand broops, that he might recover for him the coun- 
try and (fities of the Jews. Antiochus came in person 
with an army, and besieged Jerusalem, which was bravely 
defended by John Hircanus. The siege was Jong ^o- 
tracted^ and the king divided his army into ^yen parts, 
and guarded all the avenues of the city. It teingtne 
time for celebratiug the fea.st of the tabernacles, the Jews 
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dc6irc(l of Antiochas a truce for seven days. The king 
not only granted this request, but sent them bulls with 
gilded horns, and Vessels of gold and silver filled with 
incense to be offered in the temple. He also ordered such 
provisions as they wanted, to be given to the Jewish sdi- 
diers. This courtesy of the king so won the hearts of the 
Jews, that they sent ambassadors to treat of peace, and to 
desire that they might live according to their own laws. 
Auliochus required that they should surrender their arms, 
demolish the city walls, pay tribute for Joppa and the other 
cities they possessed out of Judea, and receive a garrison 
into Jerusalem. To these conditions, except the last, the 
Jews consented j for they could not be induced to see an 
army of strangers in their capital, and chose rather to give 
hostages and five hundred talents of silver. The king en- 
tered the city, beat down the breastwork above the walls, 
and returned to Syria, in the year of the world 3870, and 
before Jesus Christ 134. Three years after, Antiochus 
marched against the Persians, or Parthians, and demand- 
ed the liberty of his brother Demetrius Nicanor, who had 
been made prisoner long before by Arsaces, and was de- 
tained for the purpose of being employed in exciting a war 
against Antiochus. This war, therefore, Antiochus thought 
proper to prevent. With an array of eighty tlioiisand, 
or, as Orosius says, of one hundred thousand men, he 
marched towards Persia, and no sooner appeared on the 
frontiers of that country, than several eastern princes, de- 
testing the pride and avarice of the Persians, came and 
surrendered. Antiochus defeated his enemies in three 
engagements, and took Babylon. He was accompanied 
ill these expeditions by John Hircanus, high prie.st of the 
Jews, who. It is supposed, obtained the surname of Hirca- 
nus from some gallant action which he performed. 

As the army of Antiochus was too numerous to continue 
assembled in any one place, he was obliged to divide it, 
to put it into winter quarters. These troops behaved with 
so much insolence, that they alienated the minds of all 
men. The cities in which they were, privately surrender- 
ed to the Persians j and all resolved to attack, in one day, 
the garrison they contained, that the troops being sepa- 
rated might not a8.sist each other. Antiochii.s at Babylon 
obtained intelligence of this design, and, with the few sol- 
diers about him, endeavored to succor his people. He 
was attacked in the n^y by Phrates, king of Persia, whom 
he fought with great bravery j but being at length desert- 
ed by his own forces, according to the generality of histo- 
rians, he was overpowered and killed by the Persians or 
Parthians. Appian, however, says that he killed himself, 
and A21ian, that he threw himself headlong from a preci- 
pice. This event took place in the year of the world 
3B74, and before Jesus Christ 130. After the death of Si- 
detes, Demetrius Nicanor, or Nicetor, reascended the throne 
of Syria. — Watson. 

ANTIPAS, Antipas Herod, or Herod Antipas ; was the 
son of Herod the Great, and Cleopatra of Jerusalem. Herod 
the Great, in his first will, declared him his successor in the 
kingdom ; but he afterwards named his son Archelaus 
king of Judea, and gave to Antipak only the title of te- 
trarch of Galilee and Percca. Arch<daus going to Rome, 
to persuade the emperor to confirm his father’s will, Anti-’ 
pas also went thither. The emi)eror bestowed on Arche- 
laus one moiety of what had been assigned him by Herod, 
with the quality of ethnarch, and promised to grant him 
the title of king when he had shown himself deserving of 
it by his virtues. To Antipas Augustus gave Galilee and 
Persea j and to Philip, Herod’s other son, the Batanma, 
Tnichonitis, and Auranitis, with some other places. 

Antitms, returning to Judea, look great pains in adorn- 
ing and fortifying the principal places in his dominions. 
He married the daughter of Arclas, king of Arabia, whom 
be divorced about A. D. 33, that he might marry his sister- 
in-law, Herodias, the wife of his brother Philip, who was 
still living. John the Baptist, exclaiming against this in- 
cest, was seized by order of Antipas, and imprisoned in 
the castle of Maimmnis. Josephus says, that Miipas 
caused John to be taken, because he drew too great a c<m- 
coarse after him ; and Antipas was afraid be should use 
hisia^enoe over the people to induce them to revolt, BOI, 
Josephue has reported the pretence for the true cause. 
The evangelists, who were better informed than Josephus, 


as being eye-witnesses of what passed, and particularly 
acquainted with John and his disciples, assure us, that tlie 
true reason of imprisoning John was the aversion of He- 
rod and Herodias against him, on account of his liberty 
in censuring their scandalous marriage. Matt. H: 3, 4. 
Mark 14, 17, 18. Luke 3; 19, 20. When the king was 
celebrating his Mrihday, with the principal persons of his 
court, the daughter of Herodias danced bemre them, and 
pleased him so well, that he swore to give her whatever 
she would ask. She consulted her mother, who advised 
her to ask the head of John the Baptist. Returning, 
therefore, to the hall, she addressed herself to the king, 
and said, dive me here John the Baptist’s head in a char- 
ger.” The king was afflicted at this request j but in con- 
sideration of his oath, and of the persons at table with 
him, he sent one of his guards, who belieaded John in 
prison. .The head was brought in, and given to the young 
woman, who delivered it to her mother. Matt. 14: 5, 6, dec. 
Aretas, king of Arabia, to revenge the affront which He- 
rod had offered to his da^ughter, declared war against lum, 
and vanquished him in a very obstinate contest. Jose- 
phus tells us, that the Jews attributed the defeat of Herod 
to the death of John the Baptist. In the year of the 
Christian era 39, Herodias, being jealous of the prosperity 
of her brother Agrippa, who, from a private person, had 
become king of Judea, persuaded her husband, Herod 
Antipas, to visit Rome, and desire the same dignity of 
the emperor Caius. She resolved to accompany him, and 
hoped that her presence and appearance would contribute 
to procure the emperor’s favor. However, Agrippa ob- 
taining intelligence of this design, wrote to the emperor, 
and accused Antipas. The messenger, of A^ppa arrived 
at Baise, where the emperor w'as, at the very time when He- 
rod received his first audience. Caius, on the delivery of 
Agrippa’s letters, read them with great earnestness. In 
these letters, Agrippa accused Antipas of having been a 
party in Sejanus’s conspiracy against Tiberius, and said 
that he still carried on a correspondence with Artabanus, 
king of Parthia, against the Romans. As a proof of this, 
he affirmed that Antipas had in his arsenals arms for se- 
venty thousand men. Caius being angry, demanded hastily 
of Antipas, if it were true that he hod such a quantity of 
arms. The king not daring to deny it, w^as instantly ba- 
nished to Lyons m Gaul, The emperor offered to forgive 
Herodias, in consideration of her brother Agrippa ; but 
she chose rather to follow her husband, and to share his 
fortune in banishment. This is that Anlipa.s, who, being 
at Jerusalem at the time of our Savior’s passion, rifflculed 
Jesus whom Pilate had sent to him, dressed him in worn- 
out royalty, and sent him back to Pilate as a mock king, 
w'hose ambition gave him no umbrage. Luke 23: 7 — 11. 
The year of the death of Antipas is unknown ; but it is 
certain that he, as well as Herodias, died in exile. Jose- 
phus says, that he died in Spain, whither Caius, on his 
coming into Gaul the first year of his banishment, might 
order him to be sent. 

II. ANTIPAS : the faithful martyr or witness mention- 
ed in the book of Revelation, 2: 13. He is said to have 
been one of our Savior’s first disciples, and to have suffer- 
ed martyrdom at Pergamus, of which he was bishop. His 
acts relate that be was burnt in a brazen bull. Thoug:h 
ancient ecclesiastical history furnishes no account of this 
Antipas, yet it is certain, that according to all the rules of 
language, what is said concerning him by St. John must 
be understood literally, and not mystically, as some inter- 
preters have done. — Watson. 

ANTIPATBIS j a town in Palestine, ancietitly called 
Caphar-Saba, according to Josephus ; but named Antipa- 
tris by Herod the Great, in honor of his father Antipater. 
It was situated in a pleasant valley, neat the mountains, 
in the way from Jerusalem to Csesarea. Josephus places 
it at about the distance of seventeen miles irosm Joppa. 
To this place St. Paul was brought in his way to the go- 
vernor of Judea at Csesarea. Acts 23: 31. 

ANTIPATHY j hatred, aversion, repugnancy. Bmed 
is ^tertained af^inst persons, avenm and tmtipathif 
against persons or things, and repugnancy a^nst actions 
alone. Hatred is more v^imtary than aaersionf antipaihp^ 
at repugnoMp: these, last have greater affinity wUh the 
animal constitution. The causes of antipathy are less 
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known than those of aversUm, Rtpugntmcy is less perma- 
nent than either the one or the odier. We hate a tricioas 
character ; we feel an mermn to its exertions. We are 
affected with antipathy lor certain persons at first sight j 
there are some aahirs which we transact with rtpugntmcff. 
Haired calumniatesi avmum keeps us at a distance from 
certain persons. AnHpatkif makes us detest them j repag- 
mii€g hinders us fhnn imitating them.-~JEriM:A:. 

ANTI-PBDOBAFTISTS j a denomination given to those 
who object to the baptism of infants. The word is deriv- 
ed from aittt, agoing, pak) potdos, a childj and baptizoy I 
baptize, (See Baptism.) 

ANTIQUITIES ; a term imjfiying all testimonies or au- 
thenaic accounts that have come down to us of ancient na- 
tions. As the study of antiquity may be useful both to 
the inquiring Christian, as well as to those who are em- 
ployed in, or are candidates for, the Gospel ministry, we 
shall here subjoin a list t)f those which are esteemed the 
most valuable. — Fabridi Bibliagrm^a Antiquaria ; Spen- 
cer de Legibu$ Heb, Ritualibus ; Godwyn^s Moses and Afiron ; 
Binghtm^s Ant^uiHes of the Christian Church ; Jmning's 
Jewish AnHqmUes ; Patterns and Hanvood^s Greeky atid Ken- 
7iefs and Adames Roman Antiquitm ; Preface to the Prus- 
sian Testamenty published by VBnfant and Seansohre ; Pri- 
deanx and Shudefords Connections j Joneses Asiatic Researches ; 
Maurice's Indian Awli^iiies ,\and John's Archceology. 

ANTI-SABBATAHIANS ; those who reject both the 
Jewish and the Christian Sabbaths. They argue--^ J . Th^t 
the Jewish Sabbath was only of ceremonial, and not of 
moral obligation ; being a type of that rest which re- 
maineth for the people of Gotl.”— 2. That neither Christ 
nor his apostles enjoined the observation of another Sab- 
bath ;-~but, 3. On the contrary, the apostles cautioned 
Christians against the “ observance of days and times,’’ 
as of a dangerous and superstitious tendency. 

Directly opposed to these are Sabbatarians, w'ho adhci’c 
rigidly to the original institution : when wc have stated 
their reasonings under the latter denomination, we may 
endeavor to ascertain the Scripture doctrine on this impir- 
tont subject. — Williams, 

ANTI-SUPERNATURALISTS; a term applied by Dr. 
J. P. Smith, to those who endeavor to subtract from the 
character of Christ, and of Christianity, cvety thing mira- 
culous and supernatural. (Sec Index to his Scripture 
Testimonies to Messiah.”) 

ANTlTACT-dG ; a party of Gnostics, in the second cen- 
tury, who are said to have observed the divine precepts by 

the rule of reverse a charge which might, perhaps, with 
equal reason, be alleged against some modern Christians, 
so called, who seem to read all the divine prohibitions as 
the seventh command was once printed — “Thou shalt 
commit adultery j” “ Thou shalt kill j” “ Thou shalt steal 
^c. Other ecclesiastical writers, however, explain the 
terms somewhat differently, as believing two first princi- 
ples, a good and evil God, end placing them, antitacta, in 
Opposition — as it were, in battle array.— Turner's Hist. p. 
61.— Trf7/w»M. 

ANTITHETIC-PARALLEL; an important rule of 
Biblical interpretation. (^See Poetry of the Hebrews.) 

ANTI-TALMUDISTS ; the word applies generally to 
all, whether Jews or Christians, who reject and oppose the 
Talmud, as the Cerraites, ^c., which see ; but it applied 
particularly to a small society of Jews, founded 1756, in 


Podolia, fPolish Russia,) whose profession of faith was 
almost Caristian ; who admitted that the Messiah was 
no longer to be expected ; and that “ it is possible that God 
became incarnate to expiate human sins,” and at length 


Whether they received it, our authority does not say ; but 
they were protected by the king of Poland. — Gregoire's 
Hist. 2: 310—12. ; Han, Adams's Hist, of the Jews, pp. 
527— B. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS j alt who deny the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and who call themselves Umtarians, as admit- 
ting of only me person in the Deity. These may be conve- 
niently eonsidei^ under four classes Sdbmans, who 
maintain the Father, Son, and Spirit to be one in peismi 
as weR as in esaetioe.— 2. Arsons, who believe the person 
of Jesus to be in a swiae divhie, but not of the same essence 
with the Almis^ Father.— 3. Saemianst who consider 
13 


our Lord ta be mly man ; but still, considering the high 
hoi^ to which he is advanced, as entitled to a degree of 
divine worship. And 4. Humanitarians, who contend, that 
the Lord Jesus is a man only “ like ourselves, fallible and 
peccable,” and entitled to no higher honor than that of a 
good man, a moral philosopher, and a prophet. Such 
were the sentiments of Dr. Priestley, and such are those 
of most Anti-trinitarians of the present day. (See the four 
principal denominations here namedj — WRliams, 

ANTITYPE ; that whkfit answers to a type or figure. 
A type is a model, mould, or pattern ; that which is form- 
ed according to it is an antitype. (See Type.) 

The word antitype occurs twice m the New Testament, 
viz. in the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. 9: v. 24. and in 
the first Epistle of St. Peter, Chap. 3; v. 21. where its genuine 
import has been much controverted. (See Answer op a 
GOOD coNsciiuJCE.) Thc former says, that “ Christ is not 
entered into the holy places made with hands, which are 
antitupa, the figures or anliljrpes of the true — now to ap- 
pear in the presence of God.” Now ti^os signifies the pat- 
tern by which another thing is made ; and as Moses was 
obliged to make the tabernacle, and all things in it, accord- 
ing to the pattern shown him in the mount, the tabernacle 
so formed was the antitype of what was shown to Moses : 
any thing, therefore, formed acc(»rding to a model or pat- 
tern, is an antitype — Buck. 

ANTMJNIVERSALISTS. (See Universalists.) 

ANTONIA ; one of the towers of Jerusalem, called by 
llerod after M. Antony. The Romans generally kept a 
garrison in this tower ; and from thence it was that the 
tribune ran with his soldiers to rescue St. Paul out of the 
liands of thc Jews, who had seized him in the temple, and 
designed to have murdered him. Acts 2K31, 32. 

ANTOSIANDJRIANS ; a sect of rigid Lutherans who 
oppo.sed the doctrine of Osiaiider relating to justification. 
These arc otherwise denominated Osiandromastiges. The 
Antosiandrians deny that man is made just, with that jus- 
tice wherewith God himself is just ; that is, they assert 
that he is not made essentially but only irn putatively just : 
or that he is not really made just, but only pronounced 
so. — Buck. 

ANXIETY ; intense solicitude, the extreme of care. (See 
Cajre.) Solicitude and anxiety as habits of the mind in re- 
lation to worldly things, and especially to providential 
events, yet future, are irreconcilable with the faith of a 
Christian, which requires him to cast all his burdens on 
the Lord. The charge of our Savior, Matt. 6: 25 — 34. 
literally rendered is, Be not anxious about your life ; in- 
dulge no anxiety respecting the morrow, for sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. 

I. APAMEA ; a city of Syria, on the Orontes, built, as 
is believed, by Seleucus I. king of Syria ; or by his son, 
Antiochus Soter, in honor of queen Apamea, wife of Se- 
leucus, and mother of Antiochus. It was probably the 
same with Shepham, a city of Syria. Numb. 34: 10, 11. 
— Cahmt, 

II. APAMEA ; a city of Phrygia, on the river Marsyas, 

near which, as some have been of opinion, NoaVs ark 
rested ; Whence the city took the surname of (Kibotos) 
Ark. On a medal, struck in honor of Adrian, is tne figure 
of a man, representing the river Marsyas, with this in- 
scription — A medal of the Apameans ; — the Ark and the ri- 
ver Marsyas. That this was one of thc commemorative 
notices of the arir, and of the deluge, there is little doubt ; 
but only in the sense, that traditional shrines, or memo- 
rials of the ark, were here very ancient ; and that, jour- 
neying direct from Shmar, Babylon, or adjacent places, 
here one of the arks, commemorative of the original ark, 
rested and settled. That is, here the Arkite worship was 
commenced, before it spread over thc neighboring country. 
In reference to the medal, we may add, that Strabo af- 
firms the ancient name of Apamea, to have htenKibot^; 
by which name the arit (probably of Noah) was undw- 
siood. Kibotos is, apparently, not a Greek term .* it might 
be the name «f the temide, in which commemcMntion wm 
made of the ark, and of the preservation of by it. 
Ihere are several medals of Apamea extant, on wmeh am 
repM^ented the ark, with a man in it, ' 

wmch it fiyhttg to him ; and pwrtcff their mscnption 
word NOE. a 1 they ai4 from* different dies, yet all refer- 


ring to Apamea, it seems that their authors had a know- 
ledga cf the tn^tion of commemoration respecting the 
ark, preserved in this city* (See Ark.) Many more 



such commemorations of an event, so greatly affecting 
mankind, were no doubt maintained for many ages, 
though we are now under great difficulties in tracing them. 
In fact, many cities boasted of these memorials, and re- 
ferred to them, as proofs of their antiquity. (See Ara- 
rat.} — Calmet. 

APATHY, among the ancient philosophers, implied an 
utter privation of passion, and an insensibility of pain. 
The word is compounded of a, priv, and pathos^ affection. 
The stoics affected an entire apathy j they considered it 
as the highest wisdom, to enjoy perfect calmness, or tran- 
quillity of mind, incapable of being ruffled by either plea- 
sure or pain. In the first ages of the church, the Chris- 
tians adopted the tenn apathy ^ to express a contempt of all 
earthly concerns j a state of mortification^ such as the 
Gospel prescribes. Clemens Alexandrinus, m particular, 
brought it exceedingly in vogue, thinking thereby to draw 
such philosophers to Christianity, who aspired after such 
a sublime pitch of virtue. — Bu(i. 

APE ; cephusy X Kings 10; 22. 2 Chron. 0; 21. This 
animal seems to be the same with the ceph of the Ethio- 
pians, of which Pliny speaks, 1. viii. c. Uh* ‘‘ At the games 
given by Pomp^ the Great,” says he, were shown cephsy 
brought from Ethiopia, which had their fore feet like a 
human hand, their hind legs and feet, also, resembled 
those of a man.” The Scripture says, that the fleet of 
Solomon brought apes, or rather monkeys, &c. from 
Ophir. The learned are not agreed respecting the situa- 
tion of that country ; but Major Wilford says, that the 
ancient name of the river Landi sindh, in India, was €<h 
phes. May it not have been so called, from the cephim in- 
habiting its banks? 

We now distinguish this tribe of creatures into, 1. Mon- 
keys, those with long tails j 2. Apes, those with short tails ; 
3. Baboons, those without tails. The ancient Egyptians 
are sa.id to have worshipped apes; it is certain that 'they 
are still adored in many places in India. Maffeus de- 
scri^ a magnificent temple dedicated to the ape, with a 
portico for receiving the victims sacrificed, supported by 
seven hundred columns. 


“With ^Utterin^ gold and sparkling gems they shlnQ. 

But apos and monkeys are the gods within.** 

Figures of apes are also made and reverenced as idols, ol 
which we have several in Moore’s ♦^Hindoo Pantheon j’ 
^so in the avatars, given in Maurice’s “ History of India,’ 
dec. In some parts of the country, the apes are helc 
i^tred, though not resident in temples ; and incautioo! 
En^ish gentlemen, by attempting to shoot these apes 
(rather, perhaps, monkeys,) have been expereed, not onh 
to all manner of insults and vexations from the inhabi 
tants of toe villages, &c. adjacent, but have even •been ii 
danw of their lives. — Watsm, 

AFFEXrfEEANS. (See Marcionites.) 

AFEEK; the name of several cities mentioned it 
Scripture, hut none of them of sufficient note to require 
naincullir mention. See 1 Sam. 4: 1, l Sam 29 
iT Josh, 30. and 13: 4. 1 Kings 20: 26, 4cc.— /Imej 

AFJifHAaTODOCITES} a sn^l sect in tocS 
cedtnnr, ^ ho2d| (as their name implies,) toat toe hodi 
of Jam Christ was mcomtpn^ and not subiect to desto 


They were a branch of the Eutychians.— vol 
i. p. 58. — WiUiams. 

APIS j a symbolical deity, worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians. It was an ox, having certain exterior marks, in 
which animal the soul of toe great Osiris was supposed 
to subsist. The ox was probably made the symKil of 
Osiris, because he presided over agriculture. — Wettson. 

APOCALYPSE, signifies revelation. It is, however, 
particularly apjdied to the Revelation which St. John had 
m the isle of Patmos, whither he had been banished. 
The testimonies in favor of the book of the Revelation be- 
ing a genuine work of St. John the evangelist, are ve^ 
fuU and satisfactory. Andrew, bishop of Csesarea, in 
Cappadocia, in the fifth century, assures us that Papias 
ac^owledged the Revelation to be inspired. But toe ear- 
liest author now extant, who mentions this book, is Justin 
Martyr, who lived about sixty years after it was written, 
and he ascribes it to St, John. * So does Irmneus, whose 
evidence is alone sufficient upon this point ; for he was 
the disciple of Polycarp, who was the disciple of John 
himself ; and he expressly tells us, that he had the expla- 
nation of a certain passage in lids book from those who 
had conversed with St. John, the author. These two fa- 
thers are followed by Clement of Alexandria, Theophilus 
of Antioch, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Lactantius, Je- 
rome, Athanasius, and many other ecclesiastical writers, 
all of whom concur in considering toe apostle John as the 
author of the Revelation. Some few persons, however, 
doubted the genuineness of .this book, in ilic third and 
fourth centuries ; but since that time, it has been very 
generally acknowledged to be canonical ; and, indeed, as 
Mr. Lowman observes, hardly any one book has receiv- 
ed more early, more authentic, and more satisfactory at- 
testations.” The omission of this book, in some of the 
early catalogues of the Scriptures, was probably not owing 
to any suspicion concerning its authenticity or genuine- 
ness, but because its obscurity and mysleriousues{f were 
thought to render it less fit to be read publicly and gene- 
rally» It is called the Revelation of John the Divine j and 
this appellation was first given to St. John by Eusebius, 
not to di.slinguisb him from any other person of the same 
name, but as an honorable title, intimating that to him 
was more fully revealed the system of divine counsels 
than to any other prophet of the Christian dispensation. 

St. John was banished to Patmos, in the latter part of 
the reign of Doinitian, and he returned to Ephesus imme- 
diately after the death of that emperor, which happened 
in the year 96; and, as the apostle states that these 
visions appeared to him while he was in that island, we 
may consider this book as written in the year 95 or 96. 

In the first chapter, St. John asserts the divine authori- 
ty of the predictions which he is about to deliver ; ad- 
dresses himself to the churches of the Proconsular Asia ; 
and describes the first vision, in which he is commanded 
to write the things then revealed to him. The second and 
third chapters contain seven epistles, to the seven churches 
in Asia ; namely, of Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thya- 
lira, Sardis, Philadelpliia, and Laodicea, which relate 
chiefly to their then respective circumstances and situa- 
tion. At the fourth chapter, the prophetic visions begin, 
and reach to the end of the book. They contain a predic- 
tion of all the most remarkable revolutions and events in 
the Christian church, ftom the time of the apostle to the 
final consummation of all things. An attempt to etrolain 
these prophecies does not fall within the design of this 
work ; and, therefore, those who are tosposed to study 
this sublime and mysterious book, are referred to Mede, 
Danbnitz, Sir Isaac Newton, Lonman, bishop Newton, 
bishop Hurd, and many other excellent commentators. 
These learned men agree) in their general principlca, con- 
cerning the interpretation of this book, although they dif- 
fer in some particular points ; and it is not to be expected, 
that there should be a perfect coincidence of opimon, in 
the explanation of those pedictions, which relate to still 
future times ; for, as the moomparahle Sir Isaac Newton 
observes, «God gave these, and the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, not to gratify men’s curiosity, by enabling 
them to foreknow thliigs, but toat after tody were fulfilled, 
to^ might be interpeM by the evmtt, and his own pre- . 
science., not toat of toe interpretert^ be then manifested 
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thereby to the world.’* « To explain this book perfectly,** logue of inspired writings, made by Meliio, bishop of Sar- 
says bishop Newton, << is not the work of one man, or m (Ms, who flourished in the second century, nor in those of 
one age ; but probably it never will be clearly understood, Origen, in the third century, of Athanasius, Hilary, Cyril 
till it is all fulfilled.** It is graciously desired, that the of Jerusalem, Epiphanius, Gregory Nazianzen, Amphilo- 
^adual a(JcompUshinent of tliese predictions should af- chius, Jerome, Runnus, and others, of the fourth century ; 
ford, in every succeeding period of time, additional testi- nor in the calalo^e of canonical books recognised by the 
mony to the divine origin of our holy religion. council of Laodrcea, held in the same century, whose 

The views of Eichhom, Hug, and other German writers, canons were received by the Catholic church ; so that, as 
as presented in Prof. Robinsdn*s American edition of Cal- bishop Burnet well observes, we Have the concurring 
met, and apparently approved by him, are at utter vari- sense of the whole church of God in this matter. To this 
ance, not only with those of the distinguished writers decisive evidence against the canonical authority of the 
mentioned alxive, but with all internal evidence and pro- apocryphal Ixxiks, we may add, that they were never read 
bability. All the prophecies relative to the great apostasy in the Christian church, until the fourth century; when, 
in the church itseli ; the rise of Antichrist, and his reign as Jerome informs us, they w^ere read for example of 
of twelve hundred and sixty years, during which the true life and instruction of manners ; but were not applied to 
church is driven for refuge into the wilderness; the over- establish any doctrine.” And contemporary writers state, 
throw ^ Babylon being immediately followed by the that, although they were not approved as canonical or in- 
millerfnium, and the millennium by the final judgment, spired writings, yet some of them, particularly Judith, 
and the final judgment by the new heavens and earth, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus, were allowed to be perusetl 
and the slate of retribution, which endure forever; af- by catechumens. As a proof that they were not regarded 
ford a series of proofs, fatal to the German hypothe- as canonical in the fifth century, Augustine relates, that 
.sis of interpretation. It is deeply to be regretted, that when the book of Wisdom, and other writings of the same 
Prof. Robinson has so rashly committed himself, and put class, were publicly read in the church, they were given 
the sanction of his valuable name to so wild a theory. to the readers, or inferior eccle.siastical officers, who read 

Perhaps Mr. Keith, in his Signs of the pub- them in a lower place than those* which were universally 

lished in 1831, has thrown more true light on the series acknowledged to be canonical, which were read by the 
of prophetic symbols in this book, than any writer who bishops and presbyters, in a more eminent and conspicu- 
has preceded him. Sec, also, Ftif lev’s Expository Lectures ous manner.^ To conclude : notwithstanding the vencra- 
on the Apocalypse. ' tion in which these books were held by the Romish 

APOCARITES ; a small sect in the third century, church, it is evident that the same authority was never 
sprung from the Manichocans, who held that the soul of ascribed to them, as to the Old and New Testament, until 
man was of the essence of God. (See Manich-sans.) — the last council of Trent, at ks fourth session, presumed 
WiUiam, ' to place them all, (except the Prayer of Manasseh, and 

APOCRYPHA ; books not admitted into the sacred the third and fourth books of Esdras,) in the same rank 
canon, being either spurious, or at least not acknowledged with the inspired writings of Moses and the prophets. — 
to be divine. The word apocrypha is of Greek origin, and is Watson. 

cither derived from the words apo ies kruptes^ because the APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT. A book has 
books in question were removcti from the crypt, che.st, ark, been lately published, called The Apocryphal New 
or other receptacle in which the sacred books were depo- Testament,’* the greater part of which consists of Wake’s 
sited, whose authority was never doubted, or, more proba- Epistles of the Fathers, some of which are curious ; and 
bly, fre^m the verb apokrvpto, to hide or concMl, because the first Epistle of Clement, which is truly valuable, but 
they were concealed from the generality of readers, their has no claim to inspiration. The greater part of the 
authority not being recognised by the church, and because work not in Wake is, however, only collected together 
they are books wdiich arc destitute of proper testimonials, imder this name, with on obviqius, though alxirtive, design 
their original being obscure, their autWs unknown, and to bring the genuine Scriptures into contempt.— Home’s 
their character either heretical or suspected. The advo- (T. H.) Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures, 
t*.ates of the church of Rome, indeed, aflirm that some of third ed. vol. iii. p. 687, ad finem ; Wtlliams, 
llH'se book.s are divinely inspired ; but it is easy to ac- APOLLINARIANS, or Apollinarisls, or, as they are 
count for this : the apocryphal writings .serve to counte- called by Epiphanius, Bimarita; ; a sec't who derived their 
nance some of the corrupt practices of that church. The principal name from Apollinari.s, bi.shop of Laodicea, in 
Protestant churches not only account those hooks to be the fourth century. Apollinaris strenuously defended the 
apocryphal, and merely human compositions, which arc divinity of Christ against the Arians ; but, by indulging 
esteemed such by the church of Rome, as the Prayer of too freely in philosophical di.stmclions and subtleties, he 
Manasseh, the third and fourth books of Esdras, the ad- denied, in some measure, his humanity. He maintained 
dition at the end of Job, and the hundred and fifty-first that the body w^hich Christ assumed, was endowed with 
Psalm ; but also the books of Tobit, Judith, the additions a sensitive, and not a rational, soul ; and that the divine 
to the book of Esther, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticu.s, Banich nature performed the functions of reason, and supplied the 
the Prophet, with the Epistle of Jeremiah, the Song of the place of the intellty^tual principle in man. Hence it seem- 
Three Children, the Story of Susanna, the Story of Bel cd to follow, that the divine nature in Christ was blended 
and the Dragon, and the first and second books of Macca^ with the human, and suftered with it the pains of cruci- 
bees. The books here enumerated are unanimously re- fixion and death. Apollinaris and his followers have been 
jeeted by Protestants, for the following reasons : — charged with other errors, by certain ancient writers ; but 

1. They possess no authority whatever, either external it is not eavsy to determine how far their charge is worthy 
or internal, to procure their admission into the sacred of credit. The doctrine of Apollinaris was first conderan- 
canon. None of them are extant in Hebrew ; all of them ed by a council at Alexandria, in 362, and afterwards, in 
are in the Greek language, except the fourth book of Es- a more formal manner, by a council at Rome, in 375, and 
dras, which is only extant in Latin. They were written, by another council in 378, which deposed Apollinaris from 
fur the most part, by Alexandrian Jews, subsequently to his bishopric. In short, it was attacked at the same time 
the cessation of the prophetic Spirit, though before the by the laws of the emperors, the decrees of councils, and 
promulgation of the Gos^l. Not one of the winters, in the writings of the learned, and sunk, by degrees, under 
direct terms, advances a claim to inspiration ; nor were tlieir united force. — Watson. 

they ever received into the sacred canon by the Jew^ish APOLLONIUS ; a martyr of the second century. 
church, and therefore they were not sanctioned by our was a Roman senator, and was at once skilled in all the 
Savior. No part of the apocrypha is quoted, or even al- politd literature of those times, and in all the purest pre- 
kidfi(i to, by him, or by any of his apostles; and both cepts taught by our blessed Redeemer. He 
Philo and Josephus, who flourished in the first century of an accomplished gentleman and a, sincere Ohnsu . 
the Christian era, are totally silent concerning them. fhis man, being accused as a Christian, and 

2. The apocryphal books were not admitted into the recant his opinions, was condemne(l to ^ 
canon of Scripture, during the first four centuries of the which sentence was executed on the iwm p i 
Christian church. They are not mentioned in the cata- — Fox. 
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APOLLOS, was a Jew of Alexandria, who came to 
Ephesus in the year of our Lord 5A, during the absence 
of St. Paul, who had gone to Jerusalein. Acts 18: 24. 
He was an ^oquent man, and mighty in the ScrLpture.s ; 
hot he knew only of the baptism of John, and was not 
fully informed of the hi^et branches of Golspel doctrine. 
However, he acknowledged that Jesus Christ was the 
Messiah, and declared himself openly as his disciple. At 
Ephesus, therefore, 4ik began to i^ak boldly in the syna- 
gogue, and demonstrated by the Scriptures that J^us was 
the Christ. Aquila and Pn.scilla, havmg heard him there, 
took him with them, and in.structed him more fully in the 
ways of God. Some time after, he was inclined to go into 
Achaia, and the brethren wrote to the disciples there, de- 
siring them to receive him. He was very usethl at Co- 
rinth, where he watered what St. Paul had planted. 1 
Cor. 3: 6. It has been supposed, that the great admira- 
tion of his disciples for mm, tended to produce a schism. 
Some said, “ I am of Paul some, “ 1 am of Apollos 
and others, “I am of Cephas.’* But this division, which 
St. Paul mentions and re]^ove», in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, did not prevent Paul and Apollos, personally, 
from being closely united in the l)onds of Christthn charity 
and affection. Apollos, hearing that the opcjstle was at 
Ephesus, went to meet him, and was there when St. Paul 
wrote the first Epistle to the Corinthians ; in which be ob- 
serves, that he nad earnestly entreated Apollos to retuni 
to Corinth : but, though he had not prevailed with him, 
Apollos gave him room to hope, that he would visit that 
city, at a favorable opportunity. Some have .supposed, 
that the apostle names Apollos and Cephas, not as the 
real persons in whose name parties had ^en formed in 
Corinth, but that, in order to avoid provoking a tem|)er 
which he wished to subside, he transfers, by a figure,” 
to Ajfiollos and himseli', what was really meant of other 
parties, whom, from prudence, he declines to mention. 
However this might be, the reluctance of Apollos to return 
|o Corinth seems to countettanc.e the general opinion. St. 
Jarotqe says that Apollos was so dissatisfied with the di- 
fusion which had happened on his account at Corinth, that 
he retired into Crete with Zeno, a doctor of the lau^; but 
that the evil having been corrected by the letter of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, Apollos relumed to that city, of which 
he afterwards became bi.'^op. The Greeks say that he 
was bishop of Duras ; some, that he was bishop of Iconi- 
um, in Phrygia ; and others, of C8e.sarea. — Watsm. 

APGLLYON. (See Abaddon.) 

APOLOGIES, in ecclesiastical history, were defences 
(so the Greek word means) of Christianity, presented to 
heathen emperors, by the Christian fathers, who were 
therefore called Apologists. The first was presented to 
the emperor Adrian, by Quadratus, A. D. 126, a fragment 
of which is preserved by Eusebius ; but another, present- 
ed soon after to the same, by Aristides, a converted Athe- 
nian philoscmher, is totally lost. Justin Martyr W'rote two 
apologies ; the latter (to the Roman senate) is imperfect 
at the beginning ; but the former, adtlressed to Antoninus 
Kus, is preserved entire, and was published in English, 
in 1709, by the Rev. W. Reeves, together with one by 
Tertulliaii, the Octavius (a dialogue) of Minuciu.s Felix, 
and the Commentary of Vincentms Lirinensis, with notes 
and preliminary dissertations to each, in two volumes, oc- 
tw^o. The Apologies are curious and valuable remains 
of antiquity, as showing what were the objections of the 
heathens, and the manner in wtiich tliey were rebutted by 
Gie earfy Christians.— 

APOSTASY ; a forsaking or renouncing our religion, 
eithmr by an c^n declaration in words, or a virtual decla* 
actions. The primitive Christian 
distinguished wveral kinds of apostasy : the first, 

twSW who went entirely from Christianity to Judaism ; 
Oms eeoond, of those who complied so far with the Jews, as 
to eommumeate with them m many of their unlawful 
pMObeo. without making a formal profession of their re- 
hgto; tbirdiy, of those who mingled Judaism and Chris- 
tioAifSF together I and, fourthly, of those who voluntarily 
into Apostasy may be farther ctm- 

milem is, L m which we have all participated. 

BQm. 3tS3. 2; Jtational, when a kingdcKn rermquishes 
the prolbssieii of Christianity. 3. Personal, when an Midi* 


vidoal backslides from God. Heb. 10:^8, 4. Final, wher. 
men are given up to judicial hardness of heart, as Judas 
The warnings of our I^ord against apostasy are frequent, 
and, beyond eonceptfoii, fearfol. Matt. H>: 28-*<3P. It is 
hard to tell whether they were most needed in times of 
sanguiniury^^rsecution, or now, in times of seductive 
peace, (^e BACKsninuiG . W Buck. 

APOSTLE; a word derived from the Greek 
to dcle^te, to send forth one as an agent, clothed with 
authority to act for another. Heb. 3: 1. The term apos- 
tle implies, 1. Selection. Acts 1: 24. 9: Ifi. 2. Commis- 
sion. 2 Cor. 4; 7. 1 Thess. 2: 4. 3. Qualification. 3 
Cor. 12: 12. 4. Mission. Acts 26: 17, 18. 5, Responsi- 
bility. 1 Cor. 4: 1 — 5. 9; 26, 27. 6. Recompense of 

fidelity. 2 Ttm. 4: 7, 8. Hence we may understand why 
the Epistles of Paul open with the announcement of his 
apostolical authority. Though sometimes in the New 
Testament applied to others, and then rendered messen- 
ger,” yet the first select ministers of Christ were, by way 
of emin^ce, termed apostles, in distinction from evange- 
lists, pastors, and teachers. There were several things 
essentia) to their office, such as, 

1. That they should have seen the Lord, and been eye 
and ear witnesse.s of what they testified to the worUl. 
John 15: 27. Tliis is laid down as an essential requisite, 
ill the choice of one that was to succeed Judas. Acts 1: 
21, 22. All of them could say, that wliich we have seen 
and heard, declare we unto you.” 1 John 1; 3. The 
case of Paul is no exception to this ; for, referring to those 
that .saw Christ after his re.surrection, he says, And, last 
of all, he was seen of me.” 1 Cor. 15: 8. And he men- 
tions this upon another occasion, as one of his apostolic 
qualifications. “ Am I not an apostle ? Have I not seen 
the Lord?” 1 Cor. 9: 1. So that his seeing that Just 
One, and hearing the voice of his mouth, was necessary 
to his being a witness of what he thus saw and heard. 
Acts 22: 14, 15. 

2. Th^ must have been immediately called and chosen 
to that office by Chri.st himself. This was the cose with 
every one of them, Matthias not excepted ; Luke 6; 13. 
Gal. 1: 1. for, as he had been previously chosen a disciple 
of Christ, so the Lord, by determining the lot, declared his 
clioice, and immediately called him to the office of an 
apostle. Act.s 1: 24 — 2d. 

3. Infallible inspiration was also necessary to qualify 
persons for that ofiice. John 16: 13. They had not only 
to explain the ti'ue sense and spirit of the Old Testament, 
but also to give forth the New Testament revelation to 
the world, w^bich was to be the unalterable standard of 
faith and practice in all succeeding generations. Luke 
24:' 27. Acts 26: 22, 23. and ch. 28: 23. 1 Pet. 1: 25. It 
was therefore necessary that they should be secured 
against all mistakes, by the unerring dictates of the Spirit 
of truth. Accordingly Christ both promised, and actually 
bestowed upon them, the Holy Spirit, to teach them ail 
things ; to bring all things to their remembrance, whatso- 
ever he had said unto them ; to guide them into all truth, 
and to show them things to come. John 16: 1 3, 26. Their 
doctrine must also be received, not as the word of man, 
but, as it truly is, the Word of God, 1 Thess. 2: 13 and 
as that by which we are to distinguish the spirit of truth 
from the spirit of error. 1 John 4: 6. 

4. The power of working miracles was an important 

apostolical qualification ; stu^ a.s speaking dififerent lan- 
guages, curing the lame, healing the sick, raising the 
dead, discerning of spirits, and conferring these gifts on 
others. Mark 16: 20. Acts 2i 43. 1 Cor. 12: 8—11. 

These were credentials of their apostolic mission, 2 Cor. 
12; 11. by means of which they cemfirmed their doctrine, 
at its first publication, gaining credit to it as a revelation 
from God, who there% bare witness to them. Heb. 2: 4. 

5. To the apostles only belmiged the high prerogative 
of conferring upon others spiritual gifts and miraculous 
powers. Acts 8. And to all these qualifications most be 
added, 

6. The universality of their mission. Their charge 
was not, like that of wdinary pastenrs, restricted to any 
particular church j but, beitig the oracles of God to men, 
they had the care of lU the dlufdMte. 2 Cor. 11: 28. 
They had authority to settle their foith and order, as ex* 
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amples to all succeeding chuiehes, to determine all comro- 
versies, Acts 16: 4. anu to exercise the rod of discipline 
on all ofiSsnders; whethfer pastors or flock. 1 Cor. 5: 

2 Cor. 10: 8. and ch. 13: 10. See WLtm^s lUrntratim of 
Christ* i ComminioH to his jMottltSf p. 8 — 11. 

St. Paul is frequently cadled the upostlty by way of emi- 
nence ; and the aposde of the gentsUs^ because his ministry 
was chiefly employed for the conversion of the gentiles, as 
that of St. Peter was for Jews, who is therefore styled the 
aposth of the drcumcisum. 

The apostles havii^ cantinued at Jerusalem twelve 
years after the ascension of Christ, as tradition reports, 
according to his command determined to disperse them- 
selves in diflerent parts of the world. But what were the 
particular provinces assi^ed to each, does not certainly 
fmpear from any authentic history. Socrates says, that 
Thomas took Parlhia for his lot ; Matthew, Ethiopia ; and 
Bartholomew, India. Eusebius gives the following ac- 
count ; “ Thomas, as we learn by tradition, had Partlua 
ibr his lot ; Andrew, Scythia ; John, Asia, who having 
lived there a long time, died at Ephesus. Peter, as it 
seems, preached to the dispersed Jews in Pimtus and Ga- 
latia, Bithynia, Cappadcxiia, and Asia ; at length, coming 
to Rome, he was crucified with his head downward, as he 
had desired. What need I to speak of St. Paul, who fully 
preached the Gospel of Christ, from Jerusalem to Illyri- 
cum, and at last died a martyr at Home, in the time of 
Nero?’’ From this passage we may conclude, that at the 
beginning of the fourth century, there were not any cer- 
tain and well attested accounts of the places, out of Judea, 
in which several of the apostles of Christ preached f Jbr if 
there had, Eusebius must have been acquainted with them. 

The stories that are told concerning their arrival and 
exploits among the Gauls, the English, the Spaniards, 
the Germans, the Americans, the Chinese, the Indians, 
and the Russians, are too romantic in their nature, and of 
too recent a date, to be received by an impartial inquirer 
after truth. These fables were, for the most part, forged 
after the time of Charlemagne, when most of the Christian 
churches contended about the antiquity of their origin, 
with as much vehemence as the Arcadians, Egyplians. 
and Greeks, disputed formerly about their seniority ana 
precedence. 

It appears, however, that all of the apostles did not die 
by martyrdom. Heraclion, cited by Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, reckons among the apostles who did not sufier mar- 
tyrdom, Matthew, Thomas, Philip, and Levi, probably 
meaning Lebbeus. 

To the apostles belonged the peculiar and exclusive pre- 
rogative of writing doctrinal and preceptive books of au- 
thority in the Christian church ; and it sutficiently appears 
that no epistles, or other doctrinal writings, of any person 
who was of a rank below that of an apostle, were received 
by Christians, as a part of their rule of faith. With re- 
spect to the writings of Mark and Luke, they are reckoned 
historical, not doctrinal or dogmatical ; and Augustine 
says, that Mark ai^d Luke wrote at a time when their 
w^fiiings might be approved not only by the church, but 
by apostles still living. — WUliam ; Watson Jones. 

APOSTLES' CREED. (Sec Ckebd.) 

APOSTOLIC: apostolical; something that relates to 
tlie apostles, or descends from them. Thus we say, the 
ftposiotic age, apostdic doctrine, apostdic character, consti- 
tutions, traditions, 

APOSTOLIC CHURCH, in the primiiive church, was 
an appellation given to all such churches as were founded 
by the apostles ; and even to the bishops of those churches, 
as being the reputed successors of the apostles. These 
were confined to four, vix. Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem. In after times, tlte other churches aa* 
sumed the same quality, on account, princinally, of the 
conformity of their doctrine with that of tne churches 
which were apostolical by foundation, and because all 
bishops held themselves successors of the apostles, or act- 
ed in their dioceses with the authority of apostles. 

The first time the term apostdieal is attributed to bish- 
ops, as such, is ill a letter of Clovis to the council oi Or- 
leans, held in 51], thon^ that king does not there ez- 
pmssly denomtettte them apostolical^ blyt (apomlica sede 
dignissim) higMy worthy of the apostolical see. In 581, 


Guntram calls the bisLops met at the council of MacoQt 
apostoHeal pontiffs, aposMd ptmtifius. 

In prepress of time, the bishop of Rome, growing in 
power above the rest, and the three patriarchates, of Al- 
exandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, falling into the hands 
of the Safa43en8, the title apostdktd was restrained to thf 
pope and his church alone ; though some of the popes 
and St. Gregory the Great, not contented to hold the title 
by this tenure, began, at length, tonnsist that it belonged 
to them by another and mculiar right, as being the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter. The country of Rheims, in 1049, 
declared that the pope was the sole apostcdical primate of 
the universal church. And hence a great number of apos- 
toTicals ; apostolkd see, apostolical nuncio, apostoUed nota- 
ry, apostolical brief, a^stolical chamber, apostolical vicar^ 
&c. The only really apostolic church is that, (be it founc. 
where it may,) which accords throughout with the divine 
model prescribed in the New Testament. — Such. 

APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS ; a coUection of 
regulations, attributed to the apostles, and supposed to 
have beeu collected by St. Clement, whose name they 
likewise bear. It is the general opinion, however, that 
they are spurious, and that St. Clement had no hand in 
tltcm. They appeared first in the fourth century, but 
have been much changed and corrupted since. There 
are so many things in them different from, and even con- 
trary to, the genius and design of the New Testament wri- 
ters, that no wise man would believe, without the most con- 
vincing ami irresistible proof, that both could come from 
the same hand. — Grabe*s Answer to Whistonj SaHrin*s Ser. 
vol. ii. p. 185; Lardmr*s Cred. vol. iii. p. 11. ch. ult. ; 
Doddridge's Lect. led. 119. — Buck. 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS ; an appellation usually 
given to the Christian writers of the first century, Barna- 
bas, Herma-s, Clement, Ignatins, and Polycarp. Of these 
writers, Cotelerius, and after him Le Clerc, have published 
a collection, in two volumes, accompanied both with their 
own annotations, and the remarks of other learned men. 
Sec also the genuine epistles of the apostolic fathers, by 
archbishop Wake, and in tlie Apocryphal New Testament. 
— Buck. 

APOSTOLICS ; this name has been given to difi<^fent 
persons and seels, who have attempted, or, at least, pro- 
fessed, to imitate the zeal of the apostles. — Williams. 

APOSTOOLIANS ; a small party of Mennonites, the 
followers of one of their ministers, Satnuel Apostool, of Am- 
.sterdam, in the .seventeenth century. They appear to 
have been Calvinists and Millenarians in sentiment, and 
drict in their terms of communion. (See Galrnists and 
Mennonites,)— Mbsfceiwi’s Eccl. Hist. vol. v. pp. 496—7. 
— Williams. 

APOTACTICS,.or Afotactitjb ; the first and purest sect 
of the Apostolics, who stand charged with no heresy, but 
with imitating the manners of the first age in austerity, 
and particularly, in renouncing all worldly professions, 
and having all things in common. They were of the 
second century, and chiefly in Cilicia and Pamphylia. — 
Ennf. Britannicn. 

APPAREL. (See Habit, Raiment, Adobnino.) 

APPEAL ; a legal term, denoting a request for the 
transfer of a cause from one judge to another, or from an 
interior to a superior tribunal. The Sempronian law se- 
cured this privilege to the Roman citizens, that they could 
not be capitally convicted, but by the sutfrage of the peo- 
ple ; and in whatever provinces they happened to reside, 
if the governor showed a disposition to condemn them to 
death, to scourge, or deprive them of their property, they 
had liberty to appeal from bis jurisdiction, to the judgment 
of the pwple. This law, which was enacted under the 
republican form of government, continued in force under 
the empmrs ; so that if any firman of Home thought 
himself ill ns^ and ag^eved by the presidents, in any 
of the provinces, he coula, by appeal, remove his cause to 
Rome, to the determination of me emperor. A number 
of persons, we are told, were delegated by Augustus, fdl 
ot consular rank, to receive the appeals of the people in 
the provinces. Thus Paul, (Acts 25: 11, 12.) when he 
found that Festns was loo much inclined to favor the pre- 
judiced populace of Judea, to do full justice to 
or deliver him from the lawless fury of his enemies, stood 
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opon his rights a Roman citizen, and said, I appeal un- 
to Cfcspr. So, if at any time unjnslly condemned on 
earth, it is consoling to reflect that we can appeal with 
confidence of redress, to the judgment seat of Christ. 
Rom. 14: 10. 1 Cor. 4: 3—5. 2 Thess. 1: 6—10. But 

if condemned by Eternal Justice, where can we ap- 
peal? 1 Pet. 4:18. 

APPETITES j properly, those keen sensations of Ixidi- 
ly want, which, without reference to any sjiecific object, 
^rise from the constitution of our nature, and prompt 
mankind; by some means, to seek supply or relief. There 
is a material diflerence between the appetites and the pas- 
sions. The passions have no existence, till a proper olv 
ject is presented ; wdiercas, the appetites exist first, and 
then are directed to an object. A passion comes after its 
object } an appetite goes before it, as is obvious in the ap- 
petites of hunger, thirst, and the like. A man has an 
appetite for food in general ; he has a passion for some 
particular kind of food. 

Though the appetites, properly speaking, belong to the 
body, yet the word is sometimes, by a beautiful analogy, 
transferred from the animal inclinations and impulses, to 
the afibetions of the mind. But, in such cases, it always 
denotes some strong general anection. Thus wc speak 
of an appetite for knowledge, for fame, for conquest, for 
riches ; these being general objects, comprehending many 
particulars. But when we speak of an attachment to a 
particular hook, friend, and so on, we call it a passion. 
But wc rarely apply either of these terms, cxcqpt to very 
urgent and impatient desires. It is to dc.sires of this 
strong, irrepressible, and even painful character, that our 
Savior refers in that beautiful passage, “ Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness ; for they 
shall be filled.’' Matt. 5; 6. See also many other places, 
as John 4: 14. 7:37. Rev. 22: 17. 

Our apjKtites and passions were given us for tmr pre- 
servation, protection, and improvement ; and also for the 
continuance of the human race. Giving scope to them 
for these purposes only, is free from guilt. But all ex- 
cess, as well as all perversion of them from these objects, 
is evidently sinful, and that according to the degree in 
which it IS indulged. Therefore, says the apostle, “I 
keep ujid(y- my body, and bring it into subjection,” kc, 

1 Cor. 9: zl.-^Lord Kaimes / Oliver, 

APPII FORUM j a place about fifty miles from Rome, 
near the modern town of Piperno, on the road to Nimles. 
It probably had its name from the statue of Appius Clau- 
dius, a Roman consul, w^ho paved the famous way from 
Rome to Capua, and whos<j statue was set up here. To 
this place some Christians from Rome came to meet St. 
Paul. Acts 2H; 1,'). — Watson, 

APPLETON, (Nathaniel, D. D. ;) minister of Cam- 
bridge, .Massachusetts, was born at Ipswich, December 9, 
1693. He WEIS graduated at Harvard college, in 1712. 
After coinpleting his education, an opportunity presented of 
entering into commercial business, on very advantageou.s 
terms, with an uncle in Boston, who was an opulent mer- 
chant ; but he resolved to forego every w^orldly advantage, 
that he might promote the interest of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. Soon after he began to preach, he was invited 
k' succeed Mr. Brattle in the ministry at Cambridge, and 
was ordained October 9, 1717. After a ministry of more 
than sixty-six years, he died February 9, 1784, in the 
ninety-first year of his age. This country can furbish 
few instances of more useful talents, and more exemplary 
piety, exhibited for so long a time, and with such great 
success. During his ministry, seven hundred and eighty- 
four persons were admitted members of the church. 

In controversial and difficult cases, he was often applied 
to for advice at ecclesiastical councils. Impartial yet pa- 
cific, firm yet conciliatory, he was peculiarly qualified for 
a counsellor, and in that character he materially contri* 
bitted to the unity, the peace, and order of the churches. 
With the wisdom of the serpent, he happily united the in- 
nocence of the dove. In his religious principles, he was 
a Calvinist, as were all his predecessors in the ministry. 
Hooker;, Stone, Shepard, Mitchel, Oakes, Gookin, and 
Brattle. ' But towards those of different principles, he was 
candid and catholic. 

His own example enforced the duties whhdi he enjoituHi 


upon others. He was humble, meek, and benevolent 
He was ready, at all times, to relieve the distressed, and 
through life he devoted a tenth paitof his whole income 
to pious and charitable uses. He was ever a firm friend 
to the civil and religious liberties of mankind, and was 
liappy in living to see the establishment of peace and in- 
dc^ndence in his native land» He deserves honorable 
remembrance, for his exertions to send the Gospel to the 
Indians. Under his many heavy trials, he was submis- 
sive and patient. When his infirmities had, in a great 
measure, terminated his usefulness, he expressed his de- 
sire to depart and he with Christ. He at length calmly 
resigned his spirit into the hands of its Redeemer. His 
publications consist only of sermons. — Allen's Biog, Diet, 

APPLETON, (JsssE, D. D. 0 tlie second president of 
Bowdoin college, w’as born at New Ipswich, in ffie state 
of New Hampshire, November 17, 1772. President Ap- 
pleton was graduated at Dartmouth college, in 1792, It 
was during his residence at that seminary, that he expe- 
rienced deep religious impressions; yet of any precise 
period, when his heart was regenerated by the Spirit of 
God, he was not accustomed to .speak. The only safe evi- 
dence of piety, he believed, was “ the perception in him- 
self of those qualities, which the Gospel requires.” Hav- 
ing .spent two years in the instnictioh of youth, at Dover 
and Amherst, lie studied theology under Dr. Lathrop, of 
West Springfield. In February, 1797, he was ordained as 
the pastor of a church at Hampton, New Hampshire. 
His religious senlimenls, at this period, were Arminian. 
Much of his lime, during his ten years’ residence in that 
town, was devoted to systematic, earnest study, in conse- 
quence of which, his sentiments assumed a new form. 
By his faithful, aflectionatc services, he was very much 
endeared to his people. At his suggestion, the Piscataqua 
Evangelical Magazine wjis published, to which he con- 
tributed valuable essays, with the signature of Leighton. 
Such was his public estimation, that, in 1803, he was one 
of the two principal candidates for the profe.ssorship of 
theolc^y at Harvard college ; but Dr. Ware was elected. 
In 1807, he was chosen president of Bowdoin cxillege, in- 
to which office he was inducted December 23. After the 
toils of ten years in this station, his health became much 
impaired, in consequence of a severe cold, in October, 
1817. In May, 1819, his illness became more alarmiftg, 
his complaints being a cough, hoarseness, and debility. 
A journey proved of no essential benefit. A profuse 
hemorrhage, in October, extinguished all hope of recovery. 
As the day of his dissolution approached, he remarked. 

Of this I am sure, that salvation is all of grace. I 
would make no mention of any thing, which I have ever 
thought, or said, or done ; but only of this, that God so 
loved the worlds as to give his ordy-begotten Son^ that whosoever 
helieveth on him, should not perish^ but have everlasting life. 
The atonement is the only ground of hope.” In health, 
he was sometimes anxious, in a high degree, in regard to 
the college ; but in his sickness he .said, in cheerful confi- 
dence, “ God has taken care of the college^ and God will take 
care of itP Among his last expressions, were heard the 
wwds, Glory to God in the highest : the whole earth 
.shall lx; filled with bis glory.” He died November 12, 
1819, at the ng6 of forty-seven, having been president 
nearly twelve years. 

In 1820, a volume of his addresses was published, con- 
taining his inaugural address and eleven annual ad- 
dresses, with a sketch of his character, by Rev. Dr. Nich- 
ols, of Portland. In 1822, his lectures and occasional 
.sermons were published, in one volume, with a memoir 
of his life, by Rev. fienjamin Tappan, of Augusta. The 
subjects of these lectures, twenty^seren in number, are 
the necessity of revelation, humaa depravity, the atone- 
ment, regeneration, the eternity of future punishment, the 
resurrection of the Ixxly, and the demoniacs of the New 
Testament. 

The sermons are on the immortality of the soul, the in- 
fluence of religion on the condition of man, the evils of 
war and the probability of univeml peace, the truth ot 
Christianity from its moral effects, conscience, and consfs 
miences of negtecting the great salvatiou. — Allen. 

> APPLE-TREE ; Prov . 25: 11. Cant. 2: 3, 5. 7: 8. 8: 5. 
Joel 1:12. As the best apples of Egypt, though ordinary, 
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ftre brought thither by sea from Rhodes, and by land from 
Damascus, we m^ believe that Judea, an intermediate 
country between Egypt and Damascus, has none that are 
of any value. Can it be imagined, then, that the apj)le- 
trees of which the prophet Joel speaks, 1: 12., and which 
he mentions among the things that gave joy to the inhabi- 
tants of Judea, were those that we call by that name? 
Our* translators must surely have been mistaken here, 
since the a^les which the inhabitants of Judea cat at this 
day are of foreign growth, and at the same time but very 
indiderent. 

There are five places, besides this in Joel, in which the 
word occurs ; ana from them we learn that it was thought 
the noblesj. of the trees of the wood, and that its fruit was 
very sweet or pleasant, Cant. 2: 3. ; of the color of gold, 
Prov. 25: 11. ; extremely fragrant, Cant. 7: 8. ; and proper 
for those to smell that were ready to faint, Cant. 2: 5. We 
may be sure that the taphuach was very early known in 
l^je holy land, as it is mentioned in the book of Joshdk as 
having given name to a city of Manasseh and one of Ju- 
dah. Several interpreters and critics render Levit. 23: 40. 
branches of fruit, i?/ the heautifvlAree; and understand it 
of the citron ; and it is known that the Jews still make 
use of the fruit of this tree at their yearly feast of tabernacles. 

Citron-trees are very noble, being large, their leaves 
beautiful, ever continuing on the trees, of an exquisite 
smell, and aflbrding a most delightful shade. It ntight 
well, therefore, be said, “ As the citron-tree is among the 
trees of the wooil, so is my beloved among the sons.” 
This is a delicate compliment, comparing the fine a|»pear- 
ance of the prince, amid his escort, to the superior beauty 
with which the citron-tree appears among the ordinary 
trees of the forest ; and the compliment is heightened by 
an allusion to the refreshing shade and the exhilarating 
fruit. 

The exhilarating effects of the fruit are mentioned Cant. 
2: 5., “ Comfort me with citrons.” Egmont and. Heyman 
tell us of an Arabian who was in a great measure brought 
to himself, when overcome wdth wine, by the help of citrous 
and coffee. 

To the manner of serving up these citrons in his court, 
Solomon seems to refer, when he says, ‘‘ A word fitly spo- 
ken is like golden citrons in silver baskets :” whether, as 
Maimonides supposes, in baskets wrought with c»pen work, 
or in salvers curiously chased, it nothing concerns us to 
determine ; the meaning is, that ..an excellent saying, suita- 
bly expressed, is as the most acceptable gift in the fairest 
conveyance. So the rabbins say, that the tribute of the 
first ripe fruits was carried to the temple in silver baskets. 
:^Watson. 

APPLICATION, is used for the act whereby our Sa- 
vior transfers or makes over to us what he had earned or 
purchased by his holy life and death. Accordingly it is 
by this application of the merits of Christ that we are to 
be justified and entitled to grace and glory. 

Application is also used for that part of a sermon in 
which the preacher brings home or applies the truth of 
religion to the consciences of his hearers. (See Sermon.) 
— Bnck* 

APPREHEND j in the language of Scripture, this word 
is peculiarly sigiiifiq^ut. Paul the apostle best explains it, 
when he saith, “ I follow after, if that I may apprehend 
that, for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus.” 
Phil- 3: 12. That is, that by faith, I may be enabled to lay 
hold of heavenly glory, as the Lord by grace hath laid 
hold of me, to prepare me fur it. 

APPROBATION ; a state or disposition of the mind, 
wherein we put a value upon, or become pleased with some 
person or thmg. Moralists arc divided on the principle of 
approbation, or the motive w'hich determines us to approve 
or disapprove. The Epicureans will have it to be only 
self-interest \ according to them, that which determines 
any agent to approve his own action, is its apparent ten- 
dency to his private happiness ; and even the approbation 
of another’s action flows from no other cause but an opinion 
of its tendency to the happiness of the approver, either 
immediately or remotely. Others resolve aj^bation into 
a moral sense, or a principle of benevolence, by which we 
are determined to api^ve every kind affection, either in 
ourselves or others, and all publicly usefhl actions which 
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we imagine to flow from such affections, without any v.ew 
therein to our own private happiness. 

But may we not add, that a true Christian’s approbation 
"arises from his perception of the will of God ? (See Obli- 
gation.) — Buck. 

APPROPRIATION ; the annexing a benefice to the 
proper and perpetual use of some religions house. It is a 
term also often used in the religious world as referring to 
act of the mind by which we apply the blessings of 
the Gospel to ourselves. This appropriation is real when 
we ore enabled to believe in, feel, and obey the truth ; but 
merely nominal and delusive when there, are no fruits of righ- 
teousness and true holiness. (See Assurance.) — Buck. 

A PRIES ; a king of Egypt, called in the sacred wri- 
tings Pharaoh Hophrah, Jer. 44: 30. Apries was the sou 
of Psammis, and grandson of Necho, or Nechao, who 
-waged war against Josiah, king of the Jews. He reigned 
twenty-five years, and was long considered as one of the 
happiest princes in the world ; but having equipped a fleet 
for the reduction of the Cyrenians, he lost in this expedi- 
tion allnost the whole of his army. The Egyptians resolv- 
ed to make him re.sponsible for this ill success, rebelled, 
and pretended that he undertook the war only to get rid of 
his subjects, and that he might govern the remainder more 
absolutely. Apries deputed Amasis, one of his officers, to 
suppress the rebellion, and induce the people to return to 
llieir allegiance. But, while Amasis was haranguing 
them, one of the multitude placed a diadem about his hel- 
met, and proclaimed him king. The rest applauded him ; 
and Amasis, having accepted their ofl'cr, continued with 
them, and confirmed them in their relxillion. Amasis pat 
himself at the. head of the rebels, and marchi*d against 
Apries, wdiom he defeated and took prisoner. .Amasis 
treated him with kindness; but the people were not satis- 
fied till they bad taken him from Amasi.s and strangled 
him. Such was the end of Apries, aeeording to Herodotus. 
Jeremiah threatened this prince with being delivered into 
the liand.s of his enemies, as he had delivered Zedekiuh, 
king of .ludah, into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon,. 

Apries had made a league with Zedekiah, and promised 
him assistance. Ezek. 17: 15. Zedekiali, therefoie. relying 
on his forces, revolted from Nebuchadnezzar, in the year 
of the world 34 M, and tiefbre Jesus Christ 51)0. Early in 
the year following, Nebuchadnezzar marched against Ze- 
dekiah ; but as other nations of Syria had shaken off their 
obedience, he first reduced them to their duty, and towards 
the end of the year besieged Jerusalem. 2 Kings 25: 6. 
2 Ghron. 36: 17. Jer. 39: 3.; 52: 4. Zedekiah defend- 
ed himself in Jerusalem, long and obstinately, that he 
might give lime to Pliaraoh Hophrah, or Apries, to come 
to his assistance. Apries advanced with a piwerful army, 
and the king of Babylon raised the siege, and marched to 
meet Iiim. But Apries, not daring to hazard a battle against 
the Chaldeans, retreated into Egypt, and abandoned Zcdc- 
kiali. Ezekiel reproaches Egypt severely with this base- 
ness, and says that it had been a ^taff of reed to the house 
of Israel, and an occasion of falling ; for when they took 
hold of it by the hand, it broke and rent all their shoulder. 
He. therefore prophesies that Egypt should be reduced to a 
solitude, and that God would send against it tlie sword, 
which would destroy in it man and beast. Ezek. 29: 
This was afterwards accomplished ; first, in the lime of 
Apries ; 'ond secondly, in the conquest of Egypt by the 
Persians. — Watson. 

AQUARIANS ; water-drinkers, a branch of the Bncra- 
iitesj who carried their aversion to wine so far, that they 
substituted water iu the holy communion, though some 
refused it only in their morning communions. It is well 
known that the ancient Christians mingled water wiili 
their wine fof sacred use, partly, perhaps, from economy, 
and partly from sobriety ; but Cyprian gives a mystical 
reason— because the wine and water represents Christ and 
his pe^e united. (See Encratites.) — Ileckford’s Account 
of all Mcligionsy p. 375 j Williams. 

AQUATICS j an ancient sect, who, according to Au- 
gustine, maintained water to be uncreated and eternal ; 
probably adopting the philosophical system of Thales 
that water was the first principle of all things.--- Augusttney 
cent. ii. cap. 75 j Stockman^ s Lexicon; IVilhums. 
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AQUILA ; this person was a native of Pootus in Asia 
Minor, and was converted by St. Paul, together with his 
wife Priscilla, to the Christian religion. As Aquila was 
by trade a tent-maker, Acts 18: 2, 3. as St. Paul was, the 
apostle lodged and wrought with him at Corinth. Aquila 
came thither, not long before, from Italy, being obliged to 
leave Rome upon the edict which the emperor Claudius 
had published, banishing the Jews from that citv. St. 
Paul afterwards quitted Aquila’s house, and abode with 
Justus, near the Jewish synagogue at Corinth ; probably, 
'as Calmel thinks, because Aquila was a converted Jew, 
and Jtua^ was a convert from paganism, that in this case 
the Gentues might come and hear him with more liberty. 
When the apostle left Corinth, Aquila and Priscilla accom- 
panied him as far as Ephesus, where he left them with 
that church while he pursued his journey to Jerusalem. 
They rendered him great service iu that city, so far os to 
expose their own lives to preserve his. They had returned 
to JElome when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, 
id: 4. wherein he salutes them with great kindness. 
Lastly, they were come back to Ephesus again, When St. 
Paul wrote his second Epistle to Timothy, 4: 19. wherein 
he desires him to salute them in his name. What became 
of them after this time is not known. 

AQUINAS, (Thomas ;) a celebrated theologian, to whom 
the hyperbolic^ admiration of the dark ages gave the 



sounding titles of the angelical doctor, the fifth doctor of 
the church, the eagle of divines, and the angel of the 
schools. He was descended from the counts of Aquiro, in 
Calabria, born in 1224, and educated at the university of 
Naples. At the age of seventeen he entered into the Do- 
minican order, contrary to the wishes of his mother ; and 
when only twenty-four, he taug^bt dialectics, philoso- 
phy, and theology in the university of Paris, with great 
applause. After having lectured on divinity in several 
universities, he .settled at Naples, the archbishopric of 
which city he refused. He died in 1274, and was canon- 
ized in 1323. The Roman Catholic Church considers his 
writings as of high authority ; and they gave rise to a sect 
which bore the name of Thomists. They form seventeen 
volumes*, the most celebrated of them is the Summa 
Tbeok^«.--Dnv€npore. 

AR ; the capital city of the Moabites, situated in the 
hills on Ihe south of the river Arnon. This city was like* 
wise called Rabbah, or Rabbaih Moab, to distiiigaish it 
from the Ammonite Rabbah. It was afterwards called by 
the Greeks AreopoKs ; and is at present termed El-Babba. 
(See Moab.) — Ivatson. 

ARABIA ; a vast country of Asia, extending one thou- 
sand five hundred miles from north to south, and one 
tliottsand two hundred from east to west ; containing a 
surface equal to four times that of France. The near 
ai^prc^h of the Euphrates to the Mediterranean consti- 
tute it a peninsula, the largest in the world. It is called 
Jeainit-dl-Arab by ^e Arabs ; and by the Persians and 
Turks, AreWstan. This is one of the most interesting 
countries on the face of the earth. It has, in agreeiitent 
with prophecy, never been subdued ; and its inhabitants, 
at ouee pasCml, commercial, and warlike, are the same 
wild, wandering people as the immediate descendants of 
their great ancestor l£^mael are represented to have 
been* * 

Aialna, or al least the eastern and northern ports of it, 
were tot peopled by some of the numerons mnulies of 
Ciirti, who ai^ear to have extended theoMelves, or to have 
given thmr fiain% as the land of Cush, or Asiatic Ethiopia, 


to all the country from the Indus on the east, to the borders 
of Egypt on the west, and from Armenia on the north to 
Arabia Deserta on the south. By theae Cushites, whose 
first plantations were on both si&s of Ihe Euphrates and 
gulf of Persia,- and who were the first tbas traversed the 
desert of Aralna, the earliest commercial communications 
were established between the east and the west* Bui of 
their Arabian territory, and of the occupatkm dependent 
on it, they were depnved by the sons of Abraham, Ish- 
mael and Midian ; by whom they were obliterated in this 
country as a distinct race, either by superiority of numbers 
after mingling with them, or by oblij^ng them to recede 
altogether to their more eastern possessions, or over the 
^f of Arabia into Africa. From this lime, that is, about 
five hundred and fifty years after the fiood, we read only 
of Ishmaelites and Midianites as the shepherds^and car- 
riers of the deserts ; who also appear to have been inters 
mingled, and to have shared both the territory and the 
traific, as the traders who bought Joseph are called by 
both name.s, and the same are probably referred toby 
Jeremiah, 25: as the mingled people that dwell in the 
desert.’’ But Ishmael maintained the superiority, and 
succeeded in giving his name to the whole people. 

Arabia, it is well known, is divided by geographers into 
three separate regions, called Arabia Petrsea, Arabia De- 
serta, and Arabia Felix. 

The first, or Arabia Petrsea, i.s the north-weslera division, 
and is bounded on the north by Palestine and the Dead 
sea, on the east by Arabia Deserta, on the south by Arabia 
Felix, and on the west by the Heroopolltan branch of the 
Red sea and the isthmus of Suez. The greater part of 
this division was more exclusively the possession of the 
Midianites, or land of Midian; where Moses, having 
fled from Egypt, married the daughter of Jethro, and 
spent forty years keeping the flocks of his father-in-law : 
no humiliating occupation in those days, and particularly 
in Midian, which was a land of shepherds ; the whole 
people having no other way of life than that of rearing 
and tending their flocks, or in carrying the goods they 
received from the east and south into Phoenicia and Egypt. 
The word flock, used here, must not convey the idea natu- 
rally entertained in our own country of sheep only, but, 
together with these, of goats, horned cattle and camels, the 
nio.st indispensable of animals to the Midianite. It was a 
mixed flock of this kind which was the sole care of Moses, 
during a third part of his long life ; in which he must have 
had abundance of leisure, by night and by day, to reflect 
on the unhappy condition of his own people, still enduring 
all the rigors of slavery in Egypt. It was a similar flock 
also which the daughters of Jethro were watering when 
first encountered by Moses ; a trifling event in itself, but 
imTOrtant in the history' of the future leader of the Jews ; 
and showing, at the same time, the simple life of the peo- 
ple amongst whom he was newly come, as well as the 
scanty supply of water in their country, and the strifes 
frequently occasioned in obtaining a share of it . Through 
a considerable part of this region, the Israelites wandered 
after they had escaped from Egypt ; and in it were sttup 
ated the mountains Horeb and Smai. Besides the tribes 
of Midian, which gradually became blended with, those of 
Ishmael, this was the country of the Edomites, the Ama* 
lekites, and the Nabathsei, the only tribe of pure Ishma- 
elites within its precificts. . But all those families have 
long since been confounded tuider the general name of 
Arabs. The greater pf^ of this district consists of naked 
rocks and sandy and flinty plains ; but it contained also 
some fertile spots, partietfl&rly in the peninsula of mount 
Sinu, and through the long range of mount Seir. 

The second region, or Arabia Deserta, is bounded on the 
north and north-east bv the Euphrates, on the east by a 
ridge of mountains which separates it from Chaldea, on 
the south by Arabia Felix, and on the west by Syria, Judea, 
aud Arabia Petresa. This was tnore particularly the coun* 
try first of the Cushites, and afterwards of the IshmaeUtes ; 
as it is still of their descendants, Che modem Bedouins, who 
maintain the same predating and wandering habits. It 
consists almost entirely of one vast and lonesome wilder- 
ness, a boundless level of sand, whose dry and burning 
enrfaoe denies existence to all but to Arab and his cameC 
Yet, widely scattered over tos dreary waste, some spots 
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of comparative fertility are to be found, where, spread same articles, and in the same manner as described by 
around a foeble spring of brackish water, a stunted ver« Moses ! ^ 

dure, or a few palm trees, fix the principal settlement of a The singular and important fact that Arabia has never 
tribe, and afford stages of refreshment in these otherwise been conquered, has already been cursorily adverted to. 
impMsable deserts. Here, with a few dates, the milk of But Mr. Gibbon, unwilling to pass by an opportunity of 
ms faithful camel, and perhaps a little corn, brought by cavilling at Revelation, says, The perpetual independence 
pamtol journeys from distant regions, or plundered from a of the Arabs has been a theme of praise among strangers 
caravan, the Arab supports a hard existence, until and natives \ and the arts of controversy transform this 
the failu^ of his resources impels him to seek another singular event into a prophecy and a miracle in favor of 
aatis, or the scanty herbage furnished on a patch of soil by the posterity of Ishmael. Some exceptions, that can neither 
^ansient rains ; or else, which is frequently the case, to be dissembled nor eluded, render this, mode of reasoning 
r^rt, by more distant migration, to the bemks of the Eu- as indiscreet as it is superfluous. The kingdom of Yemen 
phrates; or, by hostile inroads on the neighboring conn- has been successively subdued by the Abyaunians, the 
tnes, to supply those wants which the recesses of the desert Persians, the sultans of Egypt, and the Turkis j the holy 
have denied. The numbers leading this wandering and cities of Mecca and Medina have repeatedly bowed under 
precarious Hiwle of life are iucrt^ible. From these deserts, a Scythian tyrant: and the Roman province of Arabia 
Zerah drew his army of a million of men ; and the same embraced the peculiar wilderness in which Ishmael and 
deserts, fiilecu hundred years ailer, poured forth the count- his s<ins must have pitched their tents in the face of their 
less swarms which, under Mahomet and his successors, brethren.” But this learned writer has, with a peculiar 
devastated half of the then known world. infelicity, annulled his own argument ; and we have only 

The third region, or Arabia Felix, so denominated ‘from to follow op the above |iassage, to obtain a complete refu- 
the happier condition of its soil and climate, cwcupies the talion of the unworthy position with which it begins : 
southern part of the Arabian peninsula. It is bounded op “ Yet these exceptions,” says Mr. Gibbon, “ are ternrorary 
the north by the two other divisions of the country ; on or local ; the body of the nation has escaped the yoke of the 
the south and south-east by the Indian ocean ; on the ea.st most powerful monarchies; thcarmsofSesosir is and Cyrus, 
by a part of the same ocean and the Persian gulf; and on of Pompi^y and Trajan, cmild never achieve the conquest 
the west by the Bed .sea. This division is subdivided into rd Arabia ; the pres{*nl sovereign of the Turks may exer- 
the kingdomsor provinces of Yemen, at the southern exirc- cise a shiulow ol jurisdn lion, but his pride is reduced to 
mity of the peninsula ; llejaz, on the north of tlie former, and solicit tin* friendship of a people whom it is dangerous to 
towards the Red .sea ; Nejed, in the central region ; and lla- provoke, and fiiiitlcss to attack. The obvious causes of 
dramani and Oman, cm the shores of the Indian ocean, their freedom are inscribed on the cliarac ter and country 
The four latter subdivisions partake of much of the cliarac- of the Arabs. Many ages hefoi'e Mahomet, their intremd 
ter of the other greater divisions of the country, though of a valor had been severely fell by their neighbors, in offensive 
more varied surface, and with a larger portion capai»le of and defensive war. The patient and active virtues of a 
cultivation. But Yemen seems to belong to another country vsoldicr are insensibly onrsi^d in the habits and discipline 
and climate. It is wery mountainous, is well watered with of a pastoral life. The care of the sheep and camels is 
rains and springs, and is blessed with an abundant pro- abandoned to the women of the tribe; but the martial 
duce in corn and fruits, and esjiecially in coflee, of which youth, un<ler the banner ol the emir, is ever on horseback 
vast quantities are exported. In this division were the and in the field, to practi.se the exercise of the bow, the 
ancient cities of Nysa, Musa or Mtxisa, onil Aden. This javelin, and the scimelar. The long memory of their in- 
is also soppased to have been the country of the queen of dejicndence is the firmest pledge of its perpetuity ; and 
Sheba. In Hejaz are the celebrated cities of Mecca and .succeeding generations are animated to prove their descent, 
Mwlina. ^ . . . . and to maintain their inheritance, Their domestic feuda 

Arabia k^•lix Is inhabited by a pe(»ple who claim Joklan are su.spi'ndcd on the approach of a common enemy ; and 
for their father^ and .so trace their descent direct from in their last hosiiliiir.s against the Turks, the caravan of 
Shem, instead of Abraham and Ham. They arc indeed Me<*ca was attacked and pillaged by fourscore thousand 
a totally different people from those inhabiting the other of the conlederates. When they advance to battle, the 
quarters, and pride themselves on being the only pure and hope of victory is in the front, in the rear the a&surance 
uii mixed Arabs. Instead of being shepherds and robbers, of a retreat. Their horses and camels, who in eight or 
they are fixed in towns and cities, and live by agriculture ten days can perform a march of four or five hundred 
andf commerce, chiefly maritime. Here vcrc the people miles, disappear befiire the conqueror ; the secret W'aters 
wlio were found by the Greeks of Egypt enjoying an entire of the desert elude his search; and his victorious troops 
monopoly of the trade with the east, and pos.>essing a high arc consumed with thirst, hunger, and fatigue, in the pur^ 
degree of wealth and consequent reftiiemeut. It wa,s here, suit of an invisible fix’,, who .scorns his efforts, and safely 
in the jxirts of Sahara, Unit the spices, muslins, and precious repo.sos in the heart of the burning solitude. The arms 
stones of Indin, were for many ages obtained by the and deserts of the Bedouins are not only the safeguards 
Greek traders of Egypt, before they had acipiired skill or of their own freedom, l^ut the barriers also of the happy 
courage sufficient to pass the straits of the Red sea ; which Arabia, whose inhabitants, remote from w’ar, are enervated 
were long considered by the nations of Europe to be the by ilie luxury ol the soil and climate. The legions of 
]irodiicc of Arabia itself. These articles, before the inven- Augustus melted away in disease and lassitude ; aud it is 
tjon of shipping, or the c.stablishment of a maritime inter- only by a naval power that the reduetkm of Yemen has 
course, w^erc conveyed across the deserts by the Cushite, been successfully attempted. When Maliomct erected his 
ksbmnelile, and Midianiie carriers. It was the priNluce holy standard, that kingdom was a province of the Persian 
partly of India, and partly of Arabia, which the travelling empire ; yet seven princes trf* the Hoinerites still reigned 
merchants, to whom Jaseph was sold, w'ere carrying into in the mountains ; and the vicegerent of Chosroes was 
Egypt. The balm and mjurrh were probably Arabian, as templed to forget his distant country and hi.s unfortunate 
they are still the produce of the same country ; but the master,” 

spicery was undoubtedly brought farther from the cast. Yemen was the only Arabian province which had the 
These circumstances arc adverted to, to sliow how exten- appearance of submitting to a foreign yoke ; but even 
sive was the communication, in which the Arabians form- here, as Mr. Gibbon himself acknowledges, seven of the 
ed the principal Unk ; and that in the earliest ages of which native princes remained unsubdued : and even admitting 
we have any account, in those of Joseph, df Moses, of its subjugation to have been com|^te, the perpetual inde- 
Tsaiah, and of Ezekiel, the mingled people” inhabiting pendence of the IsUmaelites remains unimpeached. For 
the vast Arabian deserts, the Cushites, Iimmaelites, and this is not their country. Petrea, the capital of the Stony 
IMidianites, were the chief agents in that commercial in- Arabia, and the principal setUement of the Nabaihaei, 
lercourse which has, from the most remote period of anti- it is true, was long in the hands of the Persians' and 
quity, subsisted between the extreme cast and west. And Rojjaans; but this never made them masters of the 
although the current of trade is now turned, caravans of country. Hovering troops of Arabs confined the inmi- 
merchants, the descenchmts of these peqile, may still ders within theirwails, and cut off their supplies ; and^ 
be found traversing the same deserts, conveying the possession of this fortress gave as liulc reason to me tto* 

H 
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mans to exult as the conquerors of Arabia PetroBa, as that 
of Gibraltar does to us to boast of the conquest of Spain. 

The Arabian tribes were confounded by the Greeks and 
Romans under the indiscriminate appellation of Saracens ; 
a name whose etymology has been variously, but never 
satisfactorily, explained. This was their general name 
when Mahomet appeared in the be^nning of the seventh 
century. Their religion at this time was Sabianism, or 
the worship of the sun, moon, &c. ; variously transforined 
by the different tribes, and intermingled with some Jewish 
and Christian maxims and traditions. The tribes them- 
selves were generally at variance, from some hereditary 
and implacable animosities ; and their only warfare con- 
sisted in desultory skirmishes arising out of these feuds, 
and in their predatory excursions, where superiority of 
numbers rendered couyage of less value than activity and 
vigilance. Yet of such "materials Mahomet constructed a 
mighty empire j converted the relapsed Ishmaelhes into 
good Mussulmen; united the jarring tribes under one 
banner ; supplied what was wanting in personal courage 
by the ardor of religious zeal ; and out of a banditti little 
known and little feared beyond their own deserts, raised 
an armed multitude which proved the scourge of the 
world. 

Mahomet was born in the year 569, of the noble tribe 
of the Koreish, and descended, according to eastern histo- 
rians, in a direct line from Ishmael. His person is repre- 
sented as beautiful, his manners engaging, and his elo- 
quence powerful ; but he was illiterate, like the rest of his 
countrymen, and indebted to a Jewish or Christian scribe 
for penning his Koran. Whatever the views of Mahomet 
might have been in the earlier part of his life, it was not 
ml the fortieth year of his age that he avowed his mission 
as the apostle of God : when so little credit did he gain 
for his pretensions, that in the first three years he could 
only number fourteen converts ; and even at the end of 
ten years, his labors and hts friends were alike confined 
within the walls of Mecca, when the designs of Ids ene- 
mies compelled him to fly to Medina, where he was favo- 
rably received by a party of the most considerable inhabi- 
tants, who had recently imbibed his doctrines at Mecca. 
This flight, or Hegira^ was made the Mahometan era, from 
which time is computed, and corresponds with the 16th of 
July, 622, of the Christian era. Mahomet now found 
himself sufficiently powerful to throw aside all reserve j 
declared that he was commanded to compel unbelievers by 
the sword to receive the faith of one God and his prophet 
Mahomet ; and confirming his credulous follow'ers by the 
threats of eternal pain on the one hand, and the allure- 
ments of a sensual paradise on tlie other, he had, before 
bis death, which happened in the year 632, gained over 
the whole of Arabia to his imposture. His death threw a 
temporary gloom over his cause, and the disunion of his 
followers threatened its extinction. Any other empire, 
placed in the same circumstances, would have crumbled 
to pieces ; but the Arabs felt their power j they revered 
iheir founder as the chosen prophet of God ; and their ar- 
dent temperament, animated by a religious enthusiasm, 
gave an earnest of future success, and encouraged the 
zeal or the ambition of their leaders. The succession, 
after some bloodshed, was fettled, and unnumbered hordes 
of barbarians were ready to carry into execution the san- 
guinary dictates of their prophet, and, with the Koran, 
tribute, or death,” as their motto, to invade the countries 
of the infidels. During the whole of the succeeding cen- 
tury, their rapid career was unchecked 5 the disciplined 
armies of the Greeks and Romans were unable to stand 
against them ; the Christian churches of Asia and Africa 
were annihilated ; and from India to the Atlantic, through 
Persia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, Egypt, with 
the whole of northern Africa, Spain, and part of France, 
the impostor was acknowledged. Constantinople was be- 
sieged ; Borne itself was plundered ; and nothing less than 
the subjection of the whole Christian world was meditat^ 
on the one hand, and tremblingly expected on the other. 

All this was wonderful ; but the avenging justice of an 
incensed Deity, and the sure word of prophecy, relieve 
our astonishment. It was to punish an apostate race, that 
the Saracen locusts were let loose upon the earth ; and the 
countries which they were permitted to ravage were ihose 


in which the pure light of revelation had been most abus- 
ed. The eastern church was sunk in gross idolatry j vice 
and wickedness prevailed 4 n their worst forms ; and those 
who still called themselves Christians, trusted more to 
images, relics, attars, ansterities, and pilgrimages, than to 
a crucified Savior. 

About a hundred and eighty years from the foundation 
of Ba^ad, during which period the power of the Sara- 
cens had gradually declined, a dreadful re-action took 
place in the conquered countries. The Persians pn the 
east, and the Greeks on the west, were simultaneously 
roused from their long thraldom, and, assisted by the 
Turks, who, issuing from the plains of Tartary, now for 
the first time made their appearance in the east, extin- 
guished the power of the caliphate, and virtually put an 
end to the Arabian monarchy in the year 936. A succes- 
sion of nominal caliphs continued to the year 1258 : but 
the provinces were lost ; their power was confined to the 
walls of their capital ; and they were in real subjection to 
the Turks and the Persians until the above year, when Mos- 
tacem, the last of the Abassides, was dethroned and mur- 
dered by Holagou, or Hulaku, the Tartar, the grandson 
of Zingis. This event, although it terminated the foreign 
dominion of the Arabians, left their native independence 
untouched. They were no longer, indeed, the masters of 
the finest parts of the three great divisions of the ancient 
world : their work was finished ; and returning to the state 
in which Mahomet found them three centuries before, with 
the exception of the Change in their religion, they re- 
mained, and still remain, the unconquered rovers of the 
desert. 

It is not the least singular circumstance in the history 
of this extraordinary people, that those who, in the enthu- 
siasm of their first successes, were the sworn foes of lite- 
rature, should become for several ages its exclusive 
patrons. Almansor, the founder of Bagdad, has the merit 
of first exciting this spirit, which was encouraged in a still 
greater degree by his grandson Almamon. This caliph 
employed his agents in Armenia, Syria, Egypt, and at 
Constantinople, in collecting the most celebratecl works on 
Grecian science, and had them translated into the Arabic 
language. Philosophy, astronomy, geometry, and medi- 
cine were thus introduced and taught j public schools were 
established ; and learning, which had altogether fled from 
Europe, found an asylum on the banks of the Tigris. 
Nor was this spirit confined to the capital : native works 
began to appear ; and by the hands of copyists were mul- 
tiplied out of number, for the information of the studious, 
or the pride of the wealthy. The rage for literature ex- 
tended to Egypt and to Spain. In the former country, the 
Fatimites collected a libra^ of a hundred thousand manu- 
scripts, beautifully transcribed, and very elegantly bound; 
and in the latter, the Ommiades formed another of six 
hundred thousand volumes ; forty-four of which were em- 
ployed in the catalogue. Their capital, Cordova, with the 
towns of Malaga, Alraeria, and Murcia, produced three 
hundred writers ; and seventy public libraries were estab- 
lished in the cities of Andalusia. What a change since 
the days of Omar, when the splendid library of the Pto- 
lemies was wantonly destroyed by the same people! A 
retribution, though a slight one, was thus made for their 
foraier devastations ; and man^ Grecian works, lost in the 
original, have been recovered m their Arabic dress. Nei- 
ther was this learning confined to mere parade, though 
much of it must undoubtedly have been so. Their profi- 
ciency in astronomy and geometry is attested by their 
astronomical tables, and by the accuracy with which, in 
the plain of Chaldea, a degree of the great circle of the 
earth was measured. But it was in m^icine that, in this 
dark age, the Arabians shone most : the works of Hippo- 
crates and Galen had been translated and commented 
on 3 their physicians were sought after by the princes of 
Asia and Europe ; and the names of Rhazis, Albucasis, 
and Avicenna are still revered by the members of the 
healing art. So littlte, indeed, did the physicians of Eu- 
rope in that age know of the history of their own science, 
that they were astonished, on the revival of learning, to 
find in the ancient Greek authors those systems for whde^ 
thw tliought themselves indebted to the Arabians ! 

The last remnant of Arabian science was found in 
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Spain j from whence it was expelled in the beginning the Nestorian heresy. At this lime, however, it does not 
of the seventeenth century, by the intemperate bigots appear that the Arabians had any version of the Scriptures 
of that country, who have never had any thing of in their own language, to w^hich some writers attribute the 
their own with which to supply its place. The Ara- ease with which they were drawn into the Mahometan 
bians are the only people who have preserved their delusion ; while the “ Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, Abys- 
descent, their independence, their language, and their man* sinians, Copts, and others,^* who enjoyed that privilege, 
ners and customs, from the earliest ages to the present were able to resist it, — Watson. 

times ; and it is amongst them that we are to look for ARABICI ; early in the third century, a sort of minute 
examples of patriarchal life and manners. A very lively philosophers, from Arabia, (whence their name,) who con- 
sketch of this mode of life is given by Sir R. K. Porter, in ceived that the soul died with the body, and would be 
the person and tribe of an Arab sheik, whom he encoun- raised with it. Origen being called from Egj^ptto convert 
tered in the neighborhood of the Euphrates. I hatl met them, publicly argue<l with such remarkable success, 
this wanrior,’’ says Sir R. K.P., “at the house of the Bri- (having probably no leader able to contend with him,) 
ish resident at Bagdad, and came, according to hts re* that they immediately gave up their peculiar notions, and 
pealed wish, to see him in a place more consonant with returned to the bosom of the church. — Mosheim, vol. i. p. 
his habits, the tented field ; and, as he expressed it, <at the 308 ; WiHiams. 

head of his children.’ As soon as we arrived in sight of ARAD ; a city in Arabia Petraea, situated to the south 
his camp, we were met by crowds of its inhabitants, who, of Judah an<r the land of Canaan. The king of Arad 
with a wild and hurrying delight, led us towards the lent opposed the progress of the Israelites on their way to the 
of their chief. The venerable old man* came forth to the promised land, defeated them, and took from them a con- 
door, attended by his subjects of all sizes and descriptions, siderable b(X)ty. Bui his country in consequence became 
and greeted us with a countenance beaming kindne.ss ; anathematized j and as soon as they were masters of the 
while his. words, which our interpreter explained, were land of Canaan, they destroyed all his cities. Numb. 21: 
demonstrative of patriarchal welcome. ®ne of my Hindoo 1 — 3. Arad was afterwards rebuilt, and Eusebius places 
troopers spoke Arabic ; hence the substance of our succeed- it in the neighborhood of Kades, at the distance of twenty 
ing discourse was not lost on each other. Having entered, miles from Hebron. The Israelites, in their journey 
I sat down by my host ; and the whole of the persons pre- through the wilderness, having quitted Shapher, came to 
sent, to far beyond the boundaries of the tent, (the sides Arad, which in our translation is called Haradah, and 
of which were open,) seated themselves also, without any from thence to Makheloth. Numb. 33: 23 — 25.— -Jones. 
regard to those more civilized ceremonies of subjection, ARAM ; the fifth son of Shem, Gen. 10: 22, was the 
the crouching of slaves, or the standing of vassalage, father of the Syrians, who from him were called Arama?- 
These persons, in rows beyond rows, appeared just as he arts, or Aramites. There are several countries dis|||- 
had described, the offspring of his house, the descendants guished by thi.s name in Scripture ; as Aram Naharai'm, ot 
of his fathers, from age to age ; and like brethren, whether Syria of the two rivers, that is, Mesopotamia ; Aram of 
holding the highest •^r the lowest rank, they seemed to Damascus; Aram of Soba; Aram of Bethrohob; Aram 
gather round their common parent. But perhaps their of Maachah; the meaning of which is, that the cities of 
sense of perfect equality in the mind of their chief could Damascus, Soba, Bethrohob, and Maachah, were situated 
not be more forcibly showm, than in the share they took in in Syria. Homer and Hesiod call those AramcRans who 
the objects which appeared to interest his feelings ; and as are called Syrian.s by the Greeks of more recent times. 
1 looked from the elders or leaders of the people, seated The prophet Amos intimates that the first Aramssans, or 
immediately around him, to the circles beyond circles of As.syrians, dwelt in the country of ICir in Iberia j and that 
brilliant faces, bending eagerly towards him and his guest, the Lord brought them from thence as he did the Hebrews 
(all, from the most respectably clad, to those with hardly a out of Egypt, ch. 9: 7. ; but when that event happened is 
garment covering their active limbs, earnest to evince not known. It must be very ancient, since Moses calls 
some attention to the .stranger he bade welcome,) I thought the Syrians and people of Mesopotamia by the name 
I had never liefore seen so complete an assemblage of fine of Aramites. The Syrians often waged war against the 
and animated countenances, both old and young : nor Hebrews ; but David .subdued them and compelled them 
could I suppose a better specimen of the still existing to pay him tribute. Solomon preserved over them the 
state of the true Arab ; nor a more lively picture of the same authority ; but after the secession of the ten tribes, 
scene w^hich must have presented itself, ages ago, in the it does not appear that the Syrians were generally subject 
fields of Haran, when Terah sat in his tent door, surround* to the kings of Israel, unless perhaps under Jeroboam tho 
od by his sons, and his son’s sons, and the people born in second, who restored the kingdom of Israel to its ancient 
his house. The venerable Arabian sheik wa.s also seated boundaries. 2 Kings 14: 25. — Jones. 
on the ground, with a piece of carpet spread under him ; ARAMAEAN LANGUAGE ; the vernacular tongue of 
and, like his ancient Chaldean ancestor, turned to the one the Jews of Palestine in the days of our Savior, which 
side and the othe- ocrariously answering or questioning maintained itself along with the Greek, much as the Ger- 
the groups around him, v.'Wh an interest in them all which man in Pennsylvania, and the Dutch in New York, amidst 
clearly showed the abiding .iiuplicity of Ids government, the prevailing English. (See Greek of the New Testa* 
and their obedience. On the smallest compulation, such ment.) 

inust have been the manners of these people for more than The Sbemitish languages, says Professor Robinson, may 
three thousand years ; thus, in all things, verifying the be pioperly reduced to three great branches, viz. 1. The 
prediction given of Ishmael at his birth, that he, in his Aramman, which originally prevailed in Syria, Babylonia, 
iiostcrily, should ‘ be a wild man,’ and always continue to and Mesopotamia ; and may therefore be subdivided into 
lie so, though ‘ he shall dwell forever in the presence of the Syrian or West-Aramaanj and the Chaldee or East- Ara- 
his brethren.’ And that an acute and active people, sur- mceanj called also the Babylonish Aramaean. To this 
rounded'for ages by polished and luxurious nations,'should, general branch belong also the dialects of the Samaritans, 
from their earliest to their latest times, be still found a Zabrians, and Palmyrenes. 2. The Hebrew^ with which 
wild people^ dwelling in the presence of all their brethren^ (as the fragments of the Phoenician coincide. 3. The Aratnc^ 
we may call these nations,) unsubdued and unchangeable, under which also belongs the Ethiopic as a dialect. 

Is, indeed, a standing miracle : one of those mysterious The Aramaian introduced and spoken in Palestine has 
facts which establish the truth of prophecy.” But al* also been, and is still, often called the Syro-Chaldatc, be- 
Miougli the manners of the Arabians have remained unal- cau.se it was probably in some degree a mixture of Iwth 
tered through so many ages, atid will probably so continue, the eastern and western dialects ; or perhajis the 
their religion, as we have seen, has sustained an important tion between the two had not yet arisen in the age of Chnst 
change ; and must again, in the fulness of time, give and his apostles. ♦ . j * i fVai 

place to a faith more worthy of the people. So long as the Jewish nation maintained its 

St. Paul first preached the Gospel in Arabia. Gal. 1: 17. independence in Palestine, the Hebrew can 

Christian charches were subsequently founded, and many common language of the country ; and so lar ^ 
of their tribes embraced Christianity prior to the fifth cen- judge from the remains of it which are suu impor- 
tury ; most of which appear to have been tinctured with though not entirely pure, it was tree tr 
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tant changes in those elements and forms by which it vras 
distinguished fhim other languages. Bat at the period 
when the Assyrian and Chaldean rulers of Babyhm sub- 
dued Palestine; every thing assumed another shape. The 
JeUrs of Palestine lost, with their political indej^ndence. 
also the independence of their language, which they had 
tin then asserted. The Babylonish- Aramaean dialect sup- 
planted the Hebrew, and became by degrees in Palestine 
the prevailing language of the people, until thi.s in its turn 
was in some measure (though not entirely) supplanted by 
the Greek. The New Testament an<l Josephus call it the 
Hdtrem. Old as this api)ellation is, however, it has one 
important defect, namely, that it is tw indejinite^ and may 
mislead those who are unacquainted with the subject to 
confound the ancient Hebrew and the Aramaean, which 
took the place of Hebrew after the Babylonish exile. It 
will probably be most appropriate to bestow on the lan- 

S of Palestine, in order to distinguish it from other 
ts, the simple name of the VaLestim-ArtivKTJtn^ or the 
Tdestim- Syriac : fot the terms Aramaean and Syriac are 
fttl^ identical. 

The character and condition t>f the language called He- 
brew, in the age of* Christ and his apostles, can thus be 
determined with certainty ; and it is a point of great im- 
ponance to an interpreter of the New Testament. 

1. The proper names of persons which are given in the 
New Testament and in Josephus, are mostly Aramaean. 
We need only refer to the frequent names compounded 
with the Aratnasan Bar, (jm^) as Bar-Talmai, BarJesu, 
Bar-Timei, Bar-Abba, &c. all of which sufficiently betray 
their Aramaean origin. 

Up. The significant surnames, also, wliich certain per-son.s 
bore on account of their moral or corporeal character j as, 
Boanerges, Barabas, Cephas, &c. are Aramaean. 

3. The same is also true of most of the significant geo- 
graphical names; ammig which the most frequent are 
those compounded with Beth, Caphon, and En ; on which 
one only needs to consult the index of MilaniH Fahstina . — 
Bib. Mepos. 1830. 

ARARAT; a mountain of Asia, in Armenia, on which 
the ark of Noah rested after the cessation of the deluge. 
Concerning the etymology of the name. Dr. Bryant ob- 
serves that it is a compound of Ar-Arnt, and signifies “ the 
mountain of descent.’’ 

Ararat seems to be a part of that vast chain of moun- 
tains called Caucasus and Taurus ; and upon these moun- 
tains, and in the adjacent country, were preserved more 
authentic accounts of the ark tlian in almost any other 
part of the world. The region about Ararat, called Ara- 
ratia, was esteemed among the ancients as nearly a cen- 
tral part of the earth ; and it is cenniulyas well calculated 
as any other for the accommcKlalion of its first inhabitants, 
and for the migration f>f colonies, upon the increase of 
mankind. The soil of the country was very fniitful, and 
especially of that part whore the patriarch made his fir.st 
descent. The country also was very high, though it had 
line plains and valleys between the mountain.s. Such a 
country, therefore, must, after the flood, have been the 
soonest exsiccated, and, consequently, the soonest habi- 
table. 

The mountain which has still the name of Ararat, has 
retained it through all ages. Tournefort ha.s particularly 
described it, and from his ac('ount it seems to consist 
chiefly of free-stone, or calc:areous sand-stone. It is a 
detached mountain in form of a .sugar loaf, in the mhlst 
of a very extensive plain, consisting of two summits ; the 
more sharp oird pointed ; the higher, which is that 
the wk, lies north-we.st of it, and raises its head far 
above the neighboring mountains, and is covered with per- 
Miial snow. When the air is clear, it docs not appear to 
Im above two leagues from Erivan, and may be seen at 
m oiataime of four or five days’ journey. Its being visi- 
M at such a distance, however, is ascribed not so much to 
Its baight, aa to its lonely situation, in a large plain, and 
upon the most elevated fwirt of the country. The ascent 
is4i0ei4t and fatiguing. Tournefort attempted it: and, 
adder a ifhole day’s toil, he was obliged by the snow and 
mtense cold, to return without accomplishing his design, 
though in the middle of summer. On the side 
mouiitam that looks towards Erivan, is a prodigious preci- 


pice, very deep, with prpendicular sides, and of a rough, 
black appearance, as if tinged with smoke. 

The summit of Ararat has 4iever been reached, though 
.several attempts have been made ; and if the ark rested on 
the summit, it is certain that those who have spoken of its 
fragments being seen there in different «iges, must have 
been imposed upon. It is, however, not necef?sary to sup- 
pose that the ark rested upon either of its tojis ; and that 
spot would certainly be chosen which would afford the 
greatest facility of descent. Sir Robert Ker Porter is 
among the modern travellers who have .given us an ac- 
count of this celebrated mountain : “ As the vale opened 
beneath us in our descent, my whole attention became ab- 
sorl)ed in the view before me. A vast plain peopled with 
countless villages ; the towers and spires of the churches 
of Eitch-mai-adzea, arising from amidst them ; the glitter- 
ing waters of llie Araxes, flowing through the fresh green of 
the vale ; and the subordinate range of mountains, skirling 
the base of the awful monument of the antediluvian world. 
It seemed to stand a stupendous link in the history of man, 
uniting tKe two races of men before and after the flood. 
But it was not until we had arrived upon the flat plain, 
that I beheld Ararat in all its amplitude of grandeur. 
From the spot on which 1 stood, it appeared as if the hugest 
mountains of the world- had been piled upon each other, 
to form this one sublime immensity of earth, and rock, 
and snow. The icy peaks of its double heads rose majes- 
tically into the clear and cloudless heavens ; the sun blazed 
bright upon them ; and the reflection sent forth a da 2 zUng 
radiance, equal to other suns. This point of the view united 
the utmost grandeur of plain and height. But the feelings 
I experienced while hxiking on the mountain, are hardly 
to be desenbed. My eye, not able to rest for any length 
of time upon the blinding glory of its summits, wandered 
down the apparently interminable siiies, till I could no 
longer trace their vast lines in the jnists of the horizon ; 
when an inexpressible impulse, immediately carrying my 
eye upwards again, refixed my gaze upon the awful glare 
of Ararat ; ami this bewildered sensibility of sight being 
answered by a similar feeling in the mind, for some mo- 
ments 1 wasiJost in a strange suspension of the powers of 
thought.” 

1'he separate peaks are called Great and Little Ararat, 
and the space between them is about seven miles. ‘‘These 
inaccessible summits,” continues Sir R. K. Porter, “ have 
never been trodden by the foot of man since the days of 
Noah, if even then ; for my idea is, that the ark rested in 
the space between these heads, and not on the top of either. 
Various attempts have been made in different ages to as- 
cend these tremendous mountain-pyramids, but in vain : 
their form, snows, and glaciers, are insurmountable obsta- 
cles: the distance being so great from the commencement 
of the icy region to the highest points, cold alone would be 
the destruction of any person who should have the hardi- 
hood to persevere. On viewing mount Ararat from the 
northern side of the plain, its two heads are separated by 
a wide cleft, or rather glen, in the body of the mountain. 
Thejrocky .side of the greater head runs almost pei’iiendi- 
cularly down to the north-east, wdiile the lesser head rises 
from the sloping bottom of the cleft, in a perfectly conical 
shape. Both heads are covered willi snow. The form of 
the greater is similar to the less, only broader and rounder 
at the top, and shows to the north 'went a broken and ab- 
rupt front, opening, about half way down, into a stupen- 
dous chasm, deep, rocky, and peculiarly black. At that 
part of the mountain, the hollow of the chasm receives an 
interruption from the projection of minor mountains, which 
start from the sides of Ararat like branches from the root 
of a tree, and run along, in undulating Jirogression, till 
lost in the distant vapors of the plain.” Dr. Shuckford. 
argues that the true Ararat lies among the mountains 
of the north of India; but Mr. Faber has answered 
his reasoning, and proved, by a comparison of geogra- 
phical notices incitotallv mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, that the Ararat of Armenia is the true Ararat.— 
Watson. 

AEAUNAH, 2 Sam. 24: 16 — 18, or Oknan, as the 
same person is called, 1 Chron. 21: 18., was an inhabitant 
of Jerusalem, at or soon after the time that city went by 
the name of Jebus, whose threshing floor was situated on 
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mount Zion, the same spot on which tjie temple of Jeru- 
salem was afterwards built. 

ARBELA, or Arbah-ei., signifies fine countries, coun- 
tries of God ; for which reason, we find many places so 
named in Palestine. The city Masai, or Misheal, was in 
the tribe of Asher, near to which were very fine fields, and 
a place called Arbela. Josh . 19; 26. Eusebius and Jerome 
mention a city of this name, in the great plain, nine miles 
from Legio, probably east ; and the former writer men- 
tions another belonging to the region of Pella. (See Bbth- 

ARBEt.) 

ARBUTHNOT, (John, Dr. ;) was the son of a Scotch 
Episcopal clergyman, and was born at Arbuthnot, near 



Montrose, soon after the restoration. Acquainted with 
Pope, Swift, and the other wits of the age, he took a share 
in their literary enterprises, and contributed largely to the 
works of Martimis Scrihlerus. He died, b'chruary, 1735. 
Swift gave his character in few words — “ He has,^* said 
he, mure wit than all our race, and his humanity is equal 
to his wit.” Nor is there any thing of the exaggeration 
of friendship in this praise. Among his various work.s, 
part of which are medical, may be named his Tables of 
Ancient Coins, Weights, and Measures, which is found in 
most large English Bibles, at the present time. — Daven- 
port. 

ABNEY, (Sir Thomas ;) an eminent magistrate of the 
city of London, born 1639, died 1722, aged eighty three. 
He was a man of distinguished piety. In hi.s last .sickness, 
the same serenity and peace, the same humility and reli- 
gion, which, like a golden thread, raif through his whole 
course, was beautifully manifest. On inquiries conceniiiig 
his soul, he always expressed a good hope through grace 
of a hajipy eternity. He often mentioned Christ, calling 
him, “Blessed Redeemer! glorious Redeemer!” witli 
other like, expressions. Sir Thomas was the intimate 
friend of Dr. Isaac Watts, who nisided many years in his 
family, and "was the companion of his last moments. 

Alien, (John;) a Cherokee Indian and an inVerpreter, 
died at Braiuenl, June 8, 1825, aged twenty-seven. When 
taken sick, he was engaged in translating John’s Gospel 
into Cherokee, using the ingenious alphabet invented by 
Mr. Guess. He had been a Christian convert several 
years ; and he died in peace, saying, “ God is good, and 
will do right and was buried by the .side of Dr, Wor- 
cester. — Alfeti. 

ARCH ; prefixed to any ecclesiastical office, as areh- 
liisbop, archdeacon, dec., implies a superior, having others 
under him; thu.s, archbishop is a metropolitan bishop, 
having suflragan bishops under him. — BroughUm^s Diet ; 
WiUitnm. 

ARCHANGEL, according to some, means an angel 


cipalities, archangels, angels. Some of the rabbins 
reckon four, others ten, orders, and give the dififerent 
names according to their degrees of power and knowledge ; 
but this rests only on the imagination of those who amuse 
tly^mselves with speaking very particularly of things of 
which they know nothing. These titles of rank are pro* 
bably allusions to the customary order in the courts of the 
Assyrian, Chaldean, and Persian kings ; hence Michael 
the archangel tells Daniel that he is one of the chief prin- 
ces in the court of the Almighty. 

It has been remarked by a late eloquent writer, in treat- 
ing of enthusiasm in devotion, that “ the utmost distances 
of the material universe are finite ; but the disparity of 
nature which separates man from his Maker is infinite ; 
nor can the interval be filled up or brought under any pro- 
cess of measurement. Nevertheless, in the view of our 
feeble ponceptions, an apparent measurement, or filling 
up of the infinite void would take place, and so Ihe idea ot' 
immense separation would lie painfully enhanced, *f dis- 
tinct vision were obtained of the towering hierarchies of 
inielhgcn(*c.s, at the basement of which the huraaii system 
is founded. Were it indeed permitted to man to gaze up- 
wrard from .step J:o step, and from range to range, of the 
vast edifice of rational existences, and could his eye attain 
the summit, and there perceive, at an infinite height beyond 
that highest platform of created beings, the low'est step.s 
of the Eternal throne — ^what liberty of heart would after- 
wards he left to him in drawing near to the Father of spi- 
rits ? How, after such a revelation of the upper world, 
could the affectionate checrfulnes.> of earthly worship 
again take place? Or, how, w'hile contemplating the 
measured vastness of the interval between heaven and 
earth, could the dwellers thereon come familiarly, as lb* 
fore, to the throne of prayer, brining with them the small 
requests of their petty interests of the present life? If in- 
troductioirwere had to the society of those beings w’hose 
w'lsdom has accumulated during ages which time forgets 
to number, and who have lived to .see, once and again, the 
my.stery of the providence of God complete its cycle, 
would not the impression of created superior it y oppress the 
spirit, and obstruct its acce.ssjlo the Being w’ho.se excellen- 
cies are ab.soluie and infinite? Or what w^ouhl be the 
feelings of the infirm child of earth, if, w'hcn about to 
prc.seiil hi.s supplications, he found himself standing in the 
theatre of Imavcn, and saw, ranged in a circle under the 
.skies, the congregation of immortals? These spectacles 
of greatness, if laid open to perception, w ould present such 
an iinerniinable perspective of glory, and so set out the 
immeasurable distance between ourselves and the Su- 
preme Being witli a long gradation of splendors, that w^e 
.should henccforw’ard feel as if thrust down to an extreme 
remoteness from the divine notice j and it would he hard 
or impossible to retain, with any comfortable conviction, 
the belief in the ncanie.s.s of Him who is revealed as ‘a 
very pre.scnl help in every time of trouble.’ But that our 
feeble spirits may qot thus be overborne, or our faith and 
confidence baflied and perplexed, the Mo.sl High hides from 
our .sight the mini.stries of his court, and dismissing his 
train, visits with infinite condescension the lowly abodes of 
those who fear Him,*aiid dw’ells as a father in llie homes 
of earth.” 

Bishop Horsley and others of late have contended tliat 
the term archangel i.s a title belonging to our Lord himself. 
But the arguments which they employ in support of this 
opinion, though ingenious, are far from being conclusive. 


occupying the eighth rank in the celestial order or hierar- 
chy, which consists, according to the apostles, of thrones, 
doininions, principalities, and so on. Col. 1; 16. 1 Pet. 3; 
22. Eph. 1: 21. The fathers who have interpreted the 
w ords of the apostles, are not agreed on the number and 
onler of the celestial hierarchy. Origen was of opinion, 
that Paul mentioned part only of the choirs of angels, and 
that there were many others of which he said nothing ; 
and this notion may be observed in many of the subse- 
quent fathers. Others have reckoned up nine chmrs of 
angels. The author who is commonly cited under the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite, admits but three hie- 
rarchies, and three orders of an^ls in each hierarchy, 
lu the first are seraphim, cherubim, and thrones ^ in the 
second, dominions, mights, and powers; in the third, prin- 


— Caljnet / Wdtstuu ; Nat. Hist, of Enthusiasm. 

ARCHBISHOP; the chief or metropolitan bishop, who 
has several suffragans under him. Atchbishops were not 
known in the east till about the year 320 ; and though 
there were some scxin after this who had the title, yet that 
was only a personal honor, by which the bishops of con- 
siderable cities were distinguished. It w’as not till of late 
that archbishops liccame metropolitans, and had suffragans 
under them. The ecclesiastical government of England 
is divided into two provinces, viz. Canterbury and York. 
The first archbishop of Canterbury wa-s Austin, oppt>inted 
by king Ethelbert, on his conversion to Christianhy, about 
the year 598. His grace of. Canterbury is the first peer 
of England, and the next to the royal family, having p c- 
cedence of all dukes and all great offieers of the c o 
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It is his privilege^ by custom, to cronm the kings and again unhurt. Soon after this, Archinimm was banished, 
queens of the kingdom. The archbishop of York has and nerer heard of more, though it is conjectured that he 
precedence of all dukes not of the royal blood, and of all was murdered privately, by order of the king, as he 
officers of the state, except the lord high chancellor. The thought the glory of dying for the faith publicly, too great 
first archbishop of York was Paulinus, appointed by pope a favor. — Fox. ^ , 

Gregory about the year 622.— ARCHIPPUS ; one of the pastors of the church at Co- 
ARCHDEACON ; a priest invested with authority of losse, to whom the apostle Paul, at the close of his Epistle, 
jurisdiction over the efergy and laity, next to the bishop, gave an important exhortation, to “ take heed to the min- 
either through the whole diocese, or f>nly a part of it. istry which he had received of the Lord, that he fulfilled 
There are sixty in England, who visit every two years in it.” Col. 4: 

three, when they inquire into the reparations and movea- ARCTtJRUS ; the name given to a star of the first 
bles belonging to churches ; reform abuses ; suspend ; magnitude in the northern hemisphere, towards the pole, 
excommunicate j in some places prove wills ; and induct Astronomers place it at some distance from the ^eat 
all clerks into benefices within their respective jurisdic- Bear, and between the thighs of Bootes. It rises here 
tions. — Burk. about the twelfth of September, and sets about the twenty- 

ARCH-PRESBYTER, or Arch-Priest ; a priest estab- fourth of May, and has been thought seldom to appear 
lished in some dioceses with a superiority over t^e rest, without bringing a storm. Job adverting to the power of 
He was anciently chosen out of the college of presbyters, God, saith, He maketh Arcturus, Orion, and the Plei- 
at the pleasure of the bishop. The arch-presbyjters were ades, with the chambers of the south,” ch. 9: 9. ; and 
much of the same nature with the deans in cathedral again, ‘^Canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons?” ch. 
churches. — Bwk . 38: 32. (See the article Constellation.) 

ARCHELAUS ; the son of Herod the Great, by Mai- That the course of the stars influenced the seasons, in 
thace, his fifth wife. Having put to death his sons Alex- the opinion of the ancients, is well known ; whence Pliny 
ander, Aristobulus, and Antipater, and disinherited Anti- says, (lib. ii. cap. 39.) Arcturus seldom rises without 
pas, whom at first he had declared king, Herod substitut- bringing hail and tempests j” and (lib. xviii. cap. 28.) 
ed Archelaus in his room, and gave Anlipas the title of “ the evils which the heavens send us are of two kinds ; 
tetrarch only, as has been already related under the article that is to say, tempests which prcxluce hail, storms, and 
Antipas. On the decease of his father, Archelaus sue- other like things, which is called Vis Major, and which 
ceeded to the kingdom of Judea, and reigned there at the are caused, as I have often said, by dreadful stars, such 
time that Joseph was returning from Egypt with the as Arcturus, Orion, and the Kids.” The ancients, how- 
young child Jesus and his mother. Apprehending that ever, were mistaken in this notion,* for the stars only 
tte new king would be as desirous of taking away the marked that time of the year when such things might 
liie of his child as his father Herod had been, Joseph was naturally be expected. — Jones ; Cahnet. 
afraid to proceed ; but being warned of God in a dream, he ARDELY, (John ;) an English protestant martyr of 
turned aside into the parts of Galilee, and dwelt in the the reign of queen Mary, who, in company with John 
city of Nazareth, Matt. 2:22. Archelaus seems to have Sirason, was cited before bishop Bonner to answer to 
inherited no inconsiderable portion of the cnicl temper of seven articles, under the charge of heresy. Their answers 
his father. He governed J udea with so much violence to thdse articles are recorded at length by Fox, and dis- 
that the chief of the Samaritans and Jews impeached him play admirable discrimination of judgment, and dignity 
to Augustus, who immediately summoned him to Rome, of purpose. Bishop Bonner endeavoreil to persuade them 
to answer for his conduct. Upon his arrival there, the to recant ; but his endeavors were vain. To show that 
emperor ordered his accusers to appear against him, and they were not actuated by blind and obstinate fanaticism, 
allowed him to defend himself; hut his defence was .so they mildly offered to surrender all their property to Uie 
little satisfactory to Augustus that he banished him to queen, if they might be permitted to live under her go- 
Vienne, a city of Gaul, where he continued in exile to the vernment in the unmolested enjoyment of a good con- 
end of his days. — Jones. .science. But finding this proposition useless, and that a 

ARCHONTICS ; a branch of the Valentinians, towards cruel death must be experienced if they would not return 
the close of the second century, who supposed the world to the Romi.sh church, Ardely nobly replied, “ If every 
to be created (npo ton archonton) by the higher orders of hair of my head were a man, I would suffer death in the 
angels, archojitn, or archangels ; but the creation of wo- opinion and faith I now profess.” On being farther urged 
man they ascribed to evil demons, which seems to indicate to conform, he answered, No, God forbid that I should 
they were woman-haters. They .supported their princi- do so, for then I should lose my soul.” 
pits chiefly by pretended revelations of their^own. — Tnr- They were accordingly burned to death in one day ; 
tter^s JJist. p. 95 ; WiUiams. Simson at Rochford, and Ardely at Railey, on the 30th of 

ARCHERS; such as shoot with l)Ows, in hunting and May, 1565. — Fqx. 
battle. — This method of shooting was almost universal in AREOPAGUS ; the place, or court, in which the Are- 
ancient times, before the invention of fire anns. Gen. 21: opagites, the celebrated and supreme judges of Athens, 
20. Jer. 51: 3. The ardiers that sarehj grieved Joseph, and assembled. It was on an eminence, formerly almost in 
shot at him, were his enemies, particularly his brethren the middle of the city; but nothing remains by which we 
and mistress, who with arrows of false accusation, bitter can determine its form or construction. This hill is al- 
words, and murderous attempts, sought to destroy him. most entirely a mass of stone ; its upper surface is without 
Gen. 49; 23. Tlic archers of God, that encompassed Job, any considerable irregularities, but neither so level, nor so 
were afflictions, pains, and terrors, sent by God; and .spacious, as that of the Acropolis, and though of no great 
which, like sharp, empoisoned arrows, wounded and vex- height, not easily acce.ssible, its sides being steep and ab- 
ed his soul. Job 16: l2.-~Bro7vn. rupt. On this hill the Amazons pitched their tents, when 

ARCHINIMUS ; a citizen of Carthage, a devout Chris- they invaded Attica, in the time of Theseus ; and in after- 
tian of the fifth century, upon whom all manner of arti- limes, the Percians under Xerxes began from hence their 
flees were employed in vain, to make him renounce his attack on the Acropolis. 

fiaith. At length, Genseric himself, the Arian king of the The learned are not agreed respecting the number of 
Vandals, undertook to persuade him. Finding his en- judges that composed this august court ; for some limit 
deavors ineffectual, lie sentenced him to be beheaded ; them to thirty-one, others to fifty-one, and by some they 
but gave private orders to the executioner, really to per- are extended id five hundred. The truth is, that their 
form his office only in case the prisoner seemed intimidat- number seems not to have been fixed, but to have been 
ed apd itfifaid j for then,” said he, “ the crown of martyr- more or less, in differenh years. This tribunal originally 
dom Vill be lost to him ; but if he seems courageous and oersted of only nine persons, who had all discharged the 
wiUing to die,” continued the king, “forbear the stroke, Office of archons, had acquitted themselves with honor in 
- for I do not intend that he shall have the honor of being a that trust, and after a ngorous examination before the 
aiartyr#” The executioner, on coming to the place ap« logistic, had given a satisfactory account of their adminis- 
pointed, finding Archinimas resolved, and happy u# the tration. The Areopagites were judges for life ; they 
♦bought of dying for the sake of Clirist, brought him back never sat in judgment but in the open air, and that only 
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in the night time, that their minds might be less liable other bishop and clergy of those parts, who assembled in 
to distraction from surrounding objects, and less sus- council, and received the excommunicated jiresbyter into 
ceptible of either pity or aversion from extraneous mo- their communion. Eusebius also, having great interest 
tives. At first, they took cognizance of criminal causes with Constantia, the sister of Constantine, and wife of 
only, but in process of time, their jurisdiction became of Licinius, recommended Arius to her protection and patron- 
great extent. age, through which, and by his own elociuent letters to the 

The Areopa^tes took cognizance of niurders, impieties, clergy in various parts, hiS system spread with great ra- 
and immoralities : they punished vices of all kinds — idle- pidity, and to a vast extent. 

ness included,* they rewarded or assisted the virtuous : The emperor Constantine, who had no great skill in 

they were peciriiarly attentive to blasphemies against the these matters, was grieved to see the Christian church 
gods, and to the ][K}rfonnance of the sacred mysteries. It (but just escaped from the red.dragonof persecution) thus 
was, therefore, with the greatest propriety, that Paul was torn by intestine animosity and dissensions ; he therefore 
examined before this tribunal. Having preached at determined to summon a general council of the clergy, 
Athens against the plurality of gods, and declared, that which met at Nice, in A. D. 325, and conthined more than 
he came to reveal to the Athenians that God whom they three hundred bishops. Constantine attended in person, 
adored without knowing him, the apostle was carried be- and strongly recommended peace and unanimity ; and as 
fore the Areopagites, as the introducer of new deities, an example of moderation and forbearance, when both 
(Acts 17: 19, 22.) where he spoke with so much wisdom, panics presented to him their mutual criminations, he 
that he converted Dionysius, one of the judges, and was threw them into the fire without reading, 
dismissed, without any interference on their part. Our Athanasius was the chief opponent of the Arians. Boih 
translation, by giving the import of the w^ord Areopagus parties were willing to subscribe to the language of the 
— “ Mars’ hill,” has lost the correct representation of the Scriptures, but each insisted on interpreting for thern- 
passage : since Mars’ hill might not be a court of justice j selves. The Athanasians attempted to fix their sense on 
and beside this, the station of Dionysius, as one of the the sacred writers by scholastic terms, to which the Arians 
Areopagites, is lost on the reader. (Sec Athens.) — Cal- agreed, with various evasive exceptions. Did the Trinita- 
met ; Jones, rians (says Mr. Milner) assert that Christ was God? — Tbe 

ARETAS. There were many princes of Arabia of this Arians allowed it, but in the same sense as holy men and 
name, but the only one mentioned in Scripture is he who angels are styled gods in Scripture. Did they affirm that 
had only a year before gained possession of Damascus he was /rw/y Cod? — The others allovred that he was made 
when Paul, who had preached the Gospel there with much so by God. Did they affirm that the Son was naturally of 
zeal, was persecuted by the Jews residing in the city, A. God? — It was granted ; even we, said they, arc of God, 
D. 38. Acts 9: 23, 24. 2 Cor. 11:32, 33. Under Nero, Uf whom are all things.’” At length the Athanasians 
fifteen years after, it appears by the coins that the Homans collected a number of texts, which they conceived amount- 
were again masters of the city. The coincidence of time cd to full proof of the Son being of one and the same sub- 
here is worthy of remark. — Calmet. stance with the Father ; the Arians admitted he was of 

ARGOBj the name of a district which lay beyond Jor- /i/cc .substance — the'diflerence in Greek being only in a 
dan, belon^ng to the half- tribe of Manasseh, and in the single letter — the former being hommtsios, the latter homx- 
country of Bashan. It is extremely fertile, and included usm. 

sixty cities, all of which had very high Myalls and strong At length, the former was decreed to be the orthodox 
gates, independent of numerous villages and hamlets faith, and the Nirene creed was formed ns it remains at 
which were not enclosed. Deut. 3: 4, 14. and 1 Kings 4: this day, so far as concerns the per.son of the Son of God, 
13. But the name was more particularly given to the who is said to be “begotten of his Father before all 
metropolis of the country, a city which, according to Eii- w’orlds ; God of God, Light of Light, very God of very 
sebius, lay fifteen miles west of Gcrasa. — Jones. Gorl, liegotten, not made, of ojte si/bsfanre with the Father, 

ARIAL of Moab. There are two Arials of Moab men- by w'hom all things were made,” &c. Sub.scquent ad- 
tioned in Scripture, but they are the same city ; the capi- ditions to this creed were made in the fifth and sixth 
tal of Moab being divided by the river Arnon into two centuries, with which w'e are not now concerned. — (Bur- 
towns. (See Ar.)— Co/twcL wc«, Art. VIll. Bp. Tomline^s Elements^ vol. ii. p. 218.) 

ARIANS; this ancient, extensive, and important .sect To this creed was subjoined an anathema against all that 
was utiquestionably so called from Atiusy a presbyter of say, “There was a lime when the Son of Gtxl was not 
Alexandria, in th? early part of the fourth century. It is w^hich anathema has been long since dropt^wd, perhaps as 
said that he aspired to episcopal honors *, and after the unnecessary, since the damnatory clauses of the Athana- 
death of Achilles, in A. D. 313, felt not a little cha- sian creed have been introduced. 

grined that Alexander should be preferred before him. Arius was now excommunicated as a heretic, and ban- 
Whether this circumstance had any influence on his opi- ished to Illyricum, where also he was soon after prosciib- 
nions, it is impossible to say ; but one day, when his rival ed, and obliged to flee farther. After three or four years, 
(Alexander) had been addressing the clergy in favor of how'ever, Arius and his followers were recalled, (for what 
the orthodox doctrine, and maintaining, in strong and rea.son, or under what circumstances, hislorians are not 
pointed language, “ that the Son of God was co-etenial, well agreed,) and the emperor insisted on his being re- 
( o-essential, and co-equal with the Father,” Arius cousi- ceived into the communion of the church of Alexandria, 
dered this as a species of SabelUanism, and ventured to That church, however, with Athanasius now at their head, 
say, that it was inconsistent and impossible, since the refused to receive him. Upon this, the emperor sent for 
Father, who begat, must be before the Son, who was be- Arius to Constantinople, and insisted upon his being re- 
gotten : the latter, therefore, could not be absolutely eter- ceived into communion, by Alexander, bishop of that city, 
nal. However, on the day before this was to have taken place, 

Alexander at first admonished Arius, and endeavored Arius died suddenly from a complaint in hi.s Iwwels. 
to convince him of his error, but without effect, except Some attributed this to poison ; others to the prayers of 
that he became more bold in contradiction. Some of the his enemies j but it is at least possible, that it might pro- 
clergy thought their bishop too forbearing, and it is possi- ceed from a natural cause, with which neither prayer nor 
ble he felt his inferiority of talent ; for Arius was a man poison was connected. 

of accomplished learning and commanding eloquence, The emperor did not long survive, and Constantins, his 
venerable in person, and fascinating in address. At successor, was warmly attached to the Arian cause, as 
length, Alexander was roused, and attempted to silence were all the court party. Successive emperors took difle- 
Arias b/ liis authority; but tliis not succeeding, as the rent sides, and thus was the peace of the church agitated 
latter was bold and pertinacious, about the year 320, Alex- for many years, and practical religion sacrificed alternate- 
ander called a council of his clergy, by whom the refuted ly to the dogmas or the interests of one party or the other ; 
heretic was deposed and excommunicated. and each was in turn excommunicated, fined, 

Arius now retired into Palestine, wliere his talents and or banished. Constantius supported Ariamsm mos - 
address soon made a number of converts; and amonj* the umphantly. Julian laughed at Mh J ‘ 

rest, the celebrated Eusebius, bishop of Nicomediif and secuted neither. Jovian supported the Niceu 

A 



Valeiitinian, and his brother Valeus, tiwk coiUrary sides ; 
the former supporting Athanasianism in the west, and the 
latter Arianism in the east ; so that what was orthodoxy 
at Kome, was heresy at Constantinople, and vice ^sa. 
At length, the bishop of Rome assumed the power of infal- 
libility, and fixed the Athanasian doctrine at Home, while 
the African and eastern churches, which rejected his 
authority, supported Arianism, or somoiof its subdivisions. 

The Arians themselves were indeed by no means unani- 
mous, but divicled into various shades of sentiment, under 
, their respective leaders ; as, Eusebiaiis, Eudoxians, Aca- 
cians, Aetians, &c., most of which will be found in. Uus 
work ; but the more general distinction was into Arians 
and Semi-Arians ; the former sinking the character of the 
Son of God into that of a mere creature, while the latter 
admitted every thing but the homausian doctrine, or his 
absolute equality with the Father. ^ 

After this period, we hear little of Arianism, till it was 
revived in the beginning of the last century, by the honest 
but eccentric Mr. Whiston, Mr. Emlyn, and Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. The latter being what may be called a high^ or 
Semi-Arian, who came within a shade of orthodoxy ; the 
two former^ low Arians, reducing the rank of our Savior 
to the scale of angelic beings — a ci^ature made out of 
nothing.^’ Since this time, however, both Arians and So- 
cinians are supposed to |je extinct, or nearly so being 
sunk into the common appellation of Unitarians^ or rather 
Mumanitarians, who believe the Savior (as Dr. Priestly ex- 
presses it) to be a Tnan like themselves.’’ The last ad- 
vocates of the pure Arian doctrine, of any celebrity, were 
Mr. Henry Taylor (under the signature of Ben Mordecai) 
and Dr. Richard Price, in his “ Sermons ou the Christian 
Doctrine.” 

Before we close this article, it may be proper to observe, 
that the Arians, though they denied the absolute eternity 
of the Son, strongly contended for his pre-existence, as the 
Logos, or the Word of God, by whom the worlds were 
made and admitted, more or less explicitly, the sacri- 
fice which he offered for sin upon the cross. The chief 
ground on wliich they opposed the Nicene doctrine i.s, 
that Christ himself speaks of the Father in terms of .supe- 
riority, — *^My Father is greater than I.” John 14: 28. 

I come in ray Father’s name.” I ascend to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and yc^ur God,” A:c. John 
20: 17. To these were added many other passages in the 
New Testament, which appeared to ascribe superiority of 
rank, of wisdom, and of glory, to the Father. How these 
were accounted for by the Athanasians, will be stated 
under that article. — WUUams / Mosheim^s Ecd. Hist, vol. i. 
p. 412, and see Milne/ s Ch, Hist, vol, ii. chaps. 3 and 4 ; 
Evanses Sketch, p. 100, ed. 1W21 ; R. Adam's R. W. vol. ii. 
p, 123, &c. ; Jones's Diet, of Religions Opinions ; Dr. Jor- 
tin's Hist, of Arianism. 

ARIAS MONTANUS, (Benedict ;) a Spani.sh orien- 
talist, born in Estremadura, in 1527, died in 1598. , In 
addition to his thorough knowledge of the oriental and 
classical languages, he spoke fluently the Gennan, Fle- 
mish, French, and Portuguese. Philip II . of Spain, confid- 
ed to him the editing of the Polyglot Bible, whitfif is 
known as the Antwerp or royal Bible. Arias was as re- 
markable for his mc^esty and disintere.stediicss, as for his 
learning ; a bishojwric was offered him, but he preferred 
the retirement of his hermitage, and his only bed was a 
cloak spread uiion the bare boards. Among hi.s most 
esteemed works, is his treatise on Jewish antiquities. 

ARIEL, the lion of God, is understood of the city of 
Jerusalem, in Isaiah 29; 1, 2, 7. and is thought to mean 

dty of heroes," 

ARIMATHEA, or Hamah, now called Ramld, or 
Ramla; a pleasant town, beautifuUjr situated on the bor- 
ders of a lertilc and extensive plain, abounding in gar- 
dens, vineyards, olive and date trees. U stands about 
thirty miles nmh-west of Jerusalem, on the high road to 
Jaffa. At this Rama, which was likewise called Rama- 
tbaim Zophim, as lying in the district of ZuphorZoph, 
Samuel was bewn. 1 Samuel D This was likewise the 
native plae6 of Joseph, called Joseph of Arimathea, who 
begged and obtained the body of Jesus from Pilate. Matt. 
26; 57. There was another Eamah, about six iiiiles 
north of Jerusalem, in a pass which separated the king- 


doms of Israel and Judah, which Baasha, king of Israel, 
took, and began to fortify ; but he was obliged to relin- 
quish it, in consequence of the alliance ftwraed between 
Asa, king of Judah, and Benhadad, king of Syria. 1 
Kings 15: This is the Bamah supposed to be alluded to 
in the lamentation of Rachel for her children. — Watson. 

ARISTARCHUS ; spoken of St. Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Colossians, 4: 10., and often mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles. He was a Macedonian, and a native of 
Thessalonica. He accompanied St. Paul-to Ephesus, and 
there continued with him during the two years of his 
abode in that place, sharing with him in all the dangers 
and labors of the ministry. Acts 19: 29. 20: 4. 27: 2. 
He was near losing his life in a tumult raised by the 
Ephesian silversmith.s. He left Ephesus with the apostle, 
dnd went with him into Greece. From thence he attend- 
ed him into Asia ; ftrom Asia into Judea, and from Judea 
to Rome. — Watson. 

ARISTOBTJL0S, of whom Paul speaks, (Rom. 16: 10.) 
was, according to the modern Greeks, brother of Barnabas, 
and one of the seventy disciples ; was ordained a bishop 
by Barnabas, or by Paul, whom he followed in his travels ; 
was sent into Britain, where he labored much, made many 
converts, and at last died. Mr. Taylor thinks there is 
good reason for believing that Aristobulus was a Christian 
minister, who was absent m Britain, with part of the fa- 
mily of Brennus, the.British king, at the time when Paul 
saluted Ins family. The evidence of the Welsh triads he 
holds to be clear to this c fleet ; and there seems to be no 
cause of suspicion, either of the falsity of the assertion, or 
of any interpolation in these documents : and, certainly, 
the Greeks and the Britons arc witnesses perfectly inde- 
pendent of each other ; so that collusion is out of the 
question. If Aristobulus were ordained by Paul, we see 
how the Briton!^. might be “ disciples of the tent maker,” 
as they arc called by Theodoret, even if Paul never vi.sit- 
ed Britain in person. (See CiiRisriANiTv, History o/.)-— 
Calmef. 

ARISTOTELIANS; the disciples of Aristotle, a fa- 
mous Grecian philosopher, who flouri.shed nearly five 
hundred yearn before tlie Christian era. He was the dis- 
ciple of Plato, and the preceptor of Alexander the Great, 
by whom he was so highly respected, that he hesitated not 
to say, that he was under greater obligations to him for 
his instructions, than to las own father for his being. 
There is no doubt, but that with his philosophical dogmas, 
he communicated to his royal pupil many noble senti- 
ments ; but, at the same time, he set before him models 
of heroism, from his favorite author, Homer, that inspired 
his mind with those maxims of ambition, which made 
him a scourge and a reproach to humanity. 

After he had parted from Alexander, who set out, with 
the approbation of his tutor, on the mad exploit of con- 
quering the world, Aristotle, inspired also with the like 
ambition, opened the Lyceum as a school of philo.sophy, 
in opposition to the Academy, then occupied by Xeno- 
crates. The Lyceum was a grove which had been used 
for military exercises ; and here he held daily conversa- 
tions on i)hilo.sophy, w'alking as he discoursed ; from 
whence his followers received the name of Peripatetics. 

According to the practice of the Greeks and Egyptians, 
whose object was not to enlighten the world, but to ad- 
vance their own fame, Aristotle had his public and his se- 
cret doctrines — the acoteric and emteric (or acroamatic) 
philosophy. The latter, comprehending his metaphysics 
and mystical doctrines, was taught to a few select pupils 
of a morning ; in the evening, the Lyceum was open to 
all his pupils, who were taught logic, rhetoric, moral and 
political philosophy. The one he used to call his morning, 
and the other his evening walk. These lectures he con- 
tinued for twelve years, during the, life of Alexander ; 
after which his enemies prevailed, and he was obliged to 
leave Athens. 

The principles of Aristotle have afforded matter for 
much inquiry and considerable di8}>»te, being in all cases 
remarkably obscure. In physics, his principal discovery 
was a << first matter,” destitute of all the prof^rties of mat- 
ter. The honor of this notable discovery U, however, 
claimed by the Pythagoreans for Uieir master ; but the 
point is now of little moment. He believed in the cter- 
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iiky of the worM/* i* e. fchc uiiivex«e, bat dente^t^* «*«r- 
niiy of its His notion of a God i$. liwt of 

first mover in this S 3 rstein, (the pritmm nu^ikt) the "soul 
of the world, to which he allows " intelMg^e, desine, 
and afiiection yet this mysterioos Beifig, acccmiiBg to 
him, ms not voluntarily, but from necessny ; and jbeaee 
the origin of the doctrine of &jte. So^true is it, that the 
w^rld hy wisdom knew not God.” f 

In ethics, he taught that hapless consists in the viriu- 
fi¥is cxcreise of the mind and yirtue'inr preserving ’the 
golden mean^ between axtremes. « The soul of* man be 
considered as an emanation from th»JDeitf, but says no- 
thing cd' its immortahty.— Hist. ^ Fhiios. book ii. 
eha^ hd j WiUiam, * , 

VAimj|> Arians.) . 

ARK NOAH ; in M^ih, The tefm tfte- 

uaed'% Moses is difierem firbm th^ common naoai^by • 
wnich he describes a ooiler ; and is the same thauhe em* 
ploys when spedking oQhe little wicker l^asket in w'hich 
he was expo^d on,the Nile j whence sdme have ^thcmght 
that the ark was of wicker-work, it was a..sort ef ‘bark, 
Ih Shape and a^jfimrance much like a chest or trunk. 
•nThe ancients inform us, that the Egjr^ians .used on the 
.Nile, balks made of buhriishesj which wefe^ ligH, as to 
be carried on thein shoulders, w^hen titbyj0ac|. with falls of 
water, that prevented thek passage, I?5ah’.S ark was, in 
all probabiUty, says Calmet, in form l^ke t*esc ^Egyptian 
boats, but much larger. ^ - 

1. its capaHty mid dwiensUm.^ The greatest i^difitiuiUy 
refers, prinbipally, td its size a.nd capacity j and how^ Noi^ 
wws able to build a vessel suffioient to contain the min 
and beasls, with provisions requisite for tlwir supports 
during a wdiofe year. „To resolve these dithcuUies, iUiias 
been requisite Jo inquire very parilcularly id to the mea- 
sure of the cubit mentioned.by Moses, info the numl)er of 
the creatures admitted into the ark, and into dimen- 
sions of this vast building. ^Aer the nicest examindlion 
and computation, and taking the dtmeusions with the 
greatest geoipetrical exactness, the most learned and ac- * 
curate calculators, and tlwjse most conversant in building 
of ships, conclude, that il* the ablest mathemati(uans had 
been consulted about proportioning the severed apartments 
in the-ark, they could not have done it with greater cor- 
rectness titan Muses has done ; and this nariAtion in the 
sacred hustory is so far from furnishing deists with argu- 
ments wherewith to we^iken the authority of the Holy^ 
Scripture.s, that, on the contraty, it supplies good argu-' 
ments to confirm that authority ; since it sceips, in a man- 
ner, impossible for a man, in Noah’s timcf when naviga- 
tion was not perfected, by his own wit and indention, to 
discover such accuracy and regularity of projwrtion, hs is 
remarkable in the dimensions of the ark ; it fdlows, that 
the correctness must Be attributed to Dlivine inspirotion, 
and a supernatural direction. — WilMtis'sl^ssay tmards a 
Real Chitracterf part ii. cap. 5 ; Sanrin^ Discows Ilistori^tff 
dec. U)m. i. p. 87, 88. 

Dr. Hales proves the ark to have lieen of tire burden of 
forty-twq thousand four hundred and thirteen Ions ; and 
asks, " Can wc doubt of its being sufficient to contain 
eight persfms, and about two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty pair of four-footed animals,, (a number to which, ac- 
cording to M.-Bufibn, all the various distinct species may 
be reduced,) together with all the subsistence necessary 
for a twelve-month, with ^ fowls of th« air, and such 
reptiles and insects cannot, live under watar?” All 
these various animals were controlled by the power of 
God, wdiose special agency is supposed in the whole trans- 
action, and " the lion wus made to Ue down with the kid.” 
Besides places for the beasts and birds, and their provisions, 
Noat might find room on the third story for thirty-six 
cabins, , occupied by household utensils, instruments 'X^f 
husbandry, books, grains, and seeds ; for d kttch^» a 
hall, ..four chambers, and a space of about forty-eight cu- 
bits, in length, to walk in. - « 

whether Noah was commanded to bring with him, info 
the hltk, a pajr of aU living creatures, xoolDgicflOly and 
numtiicaily considered, has been doubted. During the 
long period between the. creation and the flood, animals 
must have spread themselves over a great pm of the an- 
tediluvian earth, and certain animals would, as now, pro- 


bably become indigenous to certain climates. The pairs 
saved nmst, therefore, if aB the kinds were included, have 
travblied feom immense distances. But of such marches, 
no intimatien is given in the history ; and this seems to 
rend^4t^)sobable that the animals which Noah was "to 
bring fukh hist” into the arir, were the animals, clean and 
unciban, of the country in which he dwelt, and which, 
ihnmthe capackjrof tjh^ Urk, must have been in great va- 
riety and'numbei:. ^e terms used, it is true, are univer- 
sal ; and it is satisfactory to know, thots if taken in the 
largest sense, there was iMOiple acccanmodation in the ark. 
Nevertheless, universal terms in Scripture are not always 
to be ta^en i^tbematically ; and in the vision of Peter, the 
phrase, panta to titrapodn tes ges, — all the four-footed beasts 
of the earthy^ must oe* understood of vara generis quadru- 
pedeSfWS ScMeusner paraphrases it. Thus we may easily 
account for the escuviae of animals, wliose species no 
longer exist, which have been discovered in various places. 
The number of such eximet species probably has been 
gveaUy. ’Ovenaied by Cuvier ; but of the fact, to a con- 
siderable extent, there can be no doubt. It is also to ^ 
Observed, that the presumptive evidence of the truth of the 
fhet of the preparation of such a vessel, and of the super- 
. natural circumstances which attended it, is exceedingly 
strong. It k, ^n truth^, foe only solution of a difficulty 
which has no other explanation ; for a^s a universal deluge 
is confirmed by the geneihj history of the world, and by a 
variety of existing l^tels and mcsiumeiits, such a structure 
as the prk, for the preservation and sustenance of various 
amlhais, seems to have. been absolutely necessary ; for as 
we can trace^ip the first* imperfect, rudiments of the art 
ofi shijvbuilding amongst the Greeks, there could he no 
sliips before the flood ; and, consequently, no animals 
cbuld have beep saved. Nay, it is highly improbable that 
even men and domestic animals could be saved, not to 
mention \vikl beasts, serpents, dec., though wc should ad- 
mit that the antediluvians had shipping, unless we should 
simpose, also, that they had a divine intimation respecting 
’ the flood, such as Moses relates ; but this would be to give 
up the cause of infidelity. ; 

2. The time of Us tomtmetim. It is generaPy nnder- 
.stood to have been completed in the lf)56th year of the 
world, at the time when the deluge cfwnmenced ; but how 
long iVf>ah was employed in prepariilg it, is not so appa- 
rent. According to the Mahometan writers, it was begun 
in the year 1054, which allows only two years for its con- 
.striictiun ; according to rabbi Tanchama, it was begun in 
1601, which allows fifty-two years ; according to Berosus, 
in 1578, which allows seveniy-eight •, according to others, 
ill 1556, which allows one hundred; and, according to 
most authors, in 1536, wdiich allows one hundred and 
twenty. Tiie two last arc the most probable suppositions, 
and receive some sifppirt from the testimony of sacred 
Scrijiture. Ita-favor ol the first of these, it is alleged, that 
Noah is stated to have been five hundred years old im- 
mediately before the ark is mentioned ; and six hundred, 
when the deluge tools place. Gen. 5; 32. 7: 6. While 
U is urged op the^ other hand,' from 1 Pet. 3: 20. compared 
with Gen. 6: 3.,4;hat the ark appears to have been prepar- 
ing during the whde period of the Divine forbearance, 
viz. one hundred and twenty years. 

3. The place rchere bttUi. On this point, also, there are 
very diflerent opinions. Oms .writer fixes upon the plains 
of BodW) in Palestine ; another upon mumit Caucasus, 
on the confines of India ; a thftd, upon some part of Chi- 
na : and the greater part, upon the territory of Babylon, 
in Chaldea. In order to determine this matter, several 
considerations have been proposed ; such as, that Noah 
cannot be simposed to have remared far from the neigh- 
borhood of Eden ; that, as the aik was not fitthd for mov- 
ing to a great distance, it must h|tve lieen constnaeted 
near the place where it rested, viz. mount Ararat ; that, 
as mu^ umber would be required for so large a vesseh 
it must hate been built where the particular wood of 
which it was made abounded. But all these 
themselves subjects of dispute ; and it is not fully drtcr- 
mined where Eden and Ararat are situated, 

the tree firom which the vessel in quesuon was 

4: lit materials. Here the Scripture says ^resriy^ 

that the ark was built of gopher wood ; and c 
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with bitumen, or pitch. But there is an amazing diversity 
of opinion as to the kind’ of wood denot<Hi by tiie term 
^pher. By the LXX. it is rendered square timber, i. e. 
timber squared by the workman, or, according to VosSitis, 
the timber of those trees which sheet out qitadraiiguJar 
branches in the same horizontal ' line^ such as Ar, pine, 
cedar, dec. j by Jerome, in the Vulgale, it is renders 
smoothed or plane tiraWj bp* Aben and Kifnein,. 

light doating wood ; by others, wottJ that dews- not easily 
corrupt, such as box and cedar ; by others, pitched wood ; 
by otners, again, it is even render^ wicfbCr-wOrk, baskets 
Work; and It is interpreted by* ?arkhtirst,^S probably 
nothing more than a general - name for such trees as 
abound with resinous in/fammable juices, ssf the cedar, cy- 
press, fir, pine, Ac. Cedar is the wood' which best cor- 
responds with the greater nttrnbef of these driforent signi- 
fications, a.s it is light and quadrangular in its bfawhes,* 
. hirable and incorruptible, resinous and tnflammabte j* as 
It is abundant also in Asia, known4o*1i«ve been emj>loyed 
by the Assyrians and Egyptidhs in dhe construction 
ships, and supported by the interpretations of Ohlfoloe aa^ 
Jonathan, and most of the ol(h fabhtns. Pdller and Bo- 
chart, however, main tain it to have been the* cypress > b^ 
cause its G-reek name bears a neqr resemWaiicc to the 
Hebrew of gopher; because' it whs bonrideredby theaii- 
cients as the most durable wocid^against '^rot and wonhs; 
because it abounded in Assyria, where the ark was prSba- 
bly built ; and because it was welf calculated, and^ was 
foequently used, for ship-building, especially by Aicxahder 
the Great, who built a whole fteetfrom the cyi^ss groves 
in the neighborhood of Babylon. , 

5. Its form. From the de'Seription given in the saci^ 
writings, it appears to have had the ‘hgure of an oWoqg 
square, with a flat bottom and sloping roofi without any 



kind of belm, or mast, or oars ; formed' to lie- upon the 
water without rolling, and intended ^p float rafher Uianm 
sail. 

Some persons have started difficulties With regard to 
the square and oblong figure of the ark ; but they did* pot 
consider that this vessel was not designed Tor sailing or 
rowing, but chiefly for floating on the water a considera- 
ble time. Besides, it may be-.proved, by instances, that 
its form was not less commodious for rowing, than capa- 
cious for carrying. George Homius, in his History Of 
the several Emjnres,'' tells us, that in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, one Peter Hans, of Horne, had 
two ships built after the moddl and proportions of the ark ; 
one was one hundred and twenty feet long, twenty wide, 

* and twelve deep. Thesis vessels had the same fate with 
Noah’s, being at first objects of ridicule and raillery j but 
experience demonstrated, that they carried a third part 
more than others, though they did not require a larger 
crew: they. were better sixilers, and made their way 'mth 
more swiftness. The only inconvenience found In 
Ihedd was, that they were fit only for times of peace, be- 
emm they were not proncr to carry guns.-ff^ 

MssetU m V Arche de Noe^ cap. u. p. 2b, 30.) The pro- 
porlioias of the ark, Mr. Taylor remarks, nearly agree With 
of hitman figure, so that it resembled a dedd 
bo# laid owt for burial : three huntlred cubit5§ in length is* 
eix ^tiJaw(ss. its 'breadth, fifty cubits. Now the body of a 
man fefiqg oa the water, flat on his back, will float with- 
out any eX€riion> so far :as to keep the mouth above water, 
and the nose free for the puipose of breathing. It should 


seem^ therefore, that simllaf proportions might suit a ves- 
sel whose, purpose was floating only :«*4-«sid we do not 
know whethcr»we have not been betrayed into erroneous 
conceptions of the structure of the ark, by supposing it to 
pass violently ftom one place to another, or to be driven 
by storms ; Pereas, it is not impossible that it might be 
as if ah anchor all the lime ; and the surges might not 
greatly, if at all, exceed those we "are now acquainted 
mth. ' . * - ^ * 

>>*iS..<jorr9fM>ru^ve'te»timnf. M>. Bryapl £ias collected a 
variety ‘of ancient liistorical reiatkms, which show that 
some records eoneerning ark had been preserved 
among moat ilaAions of the world, and in the geimral sys- 
tem of gentile mytholo^. Abydenus, with whom i<U* the 
eastern* writers concur, informs us that the ]Aacd“ of •fle- 
sdentTrom the ark 'was^ymenia, a^d tl^at Ite remains 
Imdljeen preserved for a 'ioftg tinie. Plutarch mentfons 
the Noachic dove, and its being sent gut of the ark. . Lu- 
cian speaks “of Deucalion’s gdilg forth from the ark, and 
rnisitigan altar U>^€kid. The priests of Ammonia had a 
custom,^ at particular sodsonB, of carrying in procession a 
boat, in which wOvS an oracular shrind, heJd in great Vfen^ 
ration : and'this pustom of carrying the deity inan Ark or 
boat, wawin use al^ among^ the Egyptians. Bishop Po- 
eocke has praserjced^three specimens of^ancient kculpturc, 
in which" this *oe®eniony is diylayed. They were very 
ancient, and i^nd hy^hlm in Upper Egypt. The ship of 
iMis^ieferredto llye arlt, anfl its name, Boris/’ was that 
of nsgnhtain* cofrc.spfmding do ^Ararat in Armenia. 
Bryant finds reforehce to tlie ark in the temples of the 
Serpent-Worship, called Braamtia ; and also in that of Se- 
•sostris, fashioned after 1he model of the ark, in commemo- 
ration of which It was built, and consecrated to Osiris at 
Theba ; and he gonjectlrres that- the city, said lobe one of 
the most ancient in "Egypt; as well as the province, was 
dcnpminAted from it ; Thdba being the appellation of the 
fltk. . “ * 

" In -other countries, as well as in Egypt, an ark,' nr 
‘ ship, Was introduced in their mysteries, and ^ often carried 
al^ut in the seasons of their festivals. He finds, also, in 
the story of the Argonauts, several particulars that are 
tbbnght to r^fer to tlie ark of Noah. As many cities, not 
in Eg)^t qply and Bmotia, but in Cilicia, Ionia, Attica, 
Hithiotis, Calapuia, Syria, and Italy, were called Theba ; 
m lUcewise the city Aparaea was denominated CibotuSy 
,from fiibotoi, in memory of the ark, and of the history con- 
nected with it. The arifj according to the traditions of 
the gentile world, was “prophetic ; and was regarded as a 
kind o'f tcmpld; or residence of the deity. It comprehend- 
ed ajl maakind, within the circle of eight persons, who 
were thought to be so highly favored of heaven, that they 
at last Were r^^Ued to be deities. Hence in the ancient 
mythology of Egypt, there w^ere precisely eight gods ; and 
tlie ark was esteemed an emblem of the system of the 
heavens. The principal terms by which the ancieilts dis- 
tinguii?hfed the ark were, Theba, Baris, Arguz, Aren, 
Arene, Arni, Laris, Boutas, Bmotus, and Cibotus ; and 
out of these they formed different personages. (Sec De- 
luge.) >« * 

III his investigations, Taylof takes Dionysius, or the 
Indian Bacchus, for a personification of the great patriarch 
Nbtoh ; and assumes, that the cista mystica, or sacred alle- 
gorical chest, hnciehtly (iarrted in the Dionysiac proces- 
sions,, commemorated the in^wimeiit v)f preservation, by 
means of which a family of mankind had escaped destruc- 
tion when involved in 'the calamities which accompanied 
the deluge. It will be reo^^ted, that' this thebeth has 
been already supposed only to float, holering about the 
place where it was stationed ; to be j^aduaJly (and,».com- 
parativeTy,* slowly; surrounded by the flood, and to be lift- 
ed uafor a. short lime only, on the face of water twenty- 
two feet dn depth ; and moreover, to be re-settled on its 
broad basis, and its projecting supports, by the eariiest 
diminution of the retiring waves.*" 

In a series of pictures, repi^senting ceremonies in l^nopr 
of Bacchus, in the Antiqumes of Herculaneum, (vol. ii. p. 
135.) uppers what may be thought, *with some prot^bi- 
lity, the nearest approach in form to the NOaehicat ark.. 
A woxnan is carrying on her shoulder a square box, hav- 
mg a projecting roof, and at the end a noon. This door 
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is a distinguishing circumstance ; for it plainly marks this 
receptacle as a tibuse ; it cannot ^be a mere box ibr cmdi- 



nVy uses? as the Jifili yJly tluri,'?s in, aii(l 

tliern out, through so narrow anaperture,si\|Rci’ently,de' 
Illustrates neither , is Ute a itgnlar.roef, ‘with its conside- 
rable pyqjeciion, analogous to tha purpdses of a mere box 
moreover, being oarrl^Jn a commemorative prbe^ssion, 
it is- d^rly a sacred or ti unh, that is, that'in wlpeh 

Dionysius wa^ preserved. It bos no piljars to character- 
ize it as a votive temple : neither is the doqr-way propor- 
tioned to the entrance or a temple j aS it rises nearly to 
.the roof. Moreover, the ark was psteemed a sy|]f)bol ap- 
propriate .to Bacchus j and, in hlS;processionsj idols, Tir 
other mysteries rofernng to that (feny, were inclosed ih 
it. It the same among the Egyptians. ' Observe fur- 
ther, that the^LXX in(Jenpsis translate thebahl “hibotos 
in Exodus they retain the original, thebin ; whereas Epi- 
phanius, Chryso. 5 tom, ThepphUiis of AntiocH, and others, 
use the word lamaz^ the 'same as among the gentiles de- 
.scribed the ark of Bacchus. The cisfa mysfica of the Bac* 
chic rites, contained the. most direct allusion to the great 
progenerator of mankind'i when it was not the god nira- 
self, U was the vinlc part of him ; bin, sometimes, a bas- 
ket of early /mV, or seed copi, was substituted ; implying 
that Bacchus was the person wht) first taught man Kind 
husbandry ; and that fertility was his character and es- 
sence. Theocritus s^s, that Peutheus wms pulled’ to 
pieces by the female Bacchantes, foi’ piling" into the sa- 
cred things which thej^ took out of cista to place on the 
altars ; and Catullus ^iiys, the rites pf the cista were cele- 
brated in the utmost secrecy.^ The heathen always carri- 
ed the cista on the shoulder ; 'and the person who carried 
it was called Kistopfiorus^ says Suidas. (See Exod. 25: 
14. and Uzzah.) 

The annexed medal, which is preserved ih the cabinet 
of the king of Brance, is too remarkable to be overlooked j 


mon on n^dals.) The situation of these figures implies 
the situation erf* the door ; and clearly commemorates an 
escape from the dangers of water, by means of a floating 
vessel. Whether tliese- particulars can be, without diflh 
calty,^?efferred to 4he history of Deucalion and Pyrrha, as 
uswitty understood, will be strongly doubled by all who 
duly contemplate the subject^ Moreover, Mr. Bryant in- 
forms U 89 that the letters on the ark arc N 0 E, as will be 
' evident from close inspection of the medal. It is unwise 
to df^nd too strongly on a single evklence ; but it is not 
improper to submit, ( 1 .) that the patriarch was known in 
Crrecian antiquity by the name of Noe ; (2.) that it is not 
impossible to explain the cause why all the medals, includ- 
ing the g^uinCf purport to be struck at Apamea. 

7. Importance ofjhe mbfxt. It is ix)ssible, says Mr. 
Taylorj whoifl we ifre quoting, that th(3 reader may not at 
first pcl'ceive the propriety of attaching so great impc c- 
tanep to the history of Noah’s deliverance and its com- 
memoration j and thence he proceeds to justify his not 
’UBlaborious investigations. The outcry of a certain class 
of tea&omrt against Revelation has long been, he observes, 

Bring ms tacts wuich all the wori.d agree in : facts 

^MlTTED, ESTABLISHED, BY ITNBIAS$JED EVIDENCE,” &C. If, 

in answ'er to Uiis, we adduce ]^Qof that the Christian dis- 
pensation is from above, we are reminded— How few of 
mi^ind receive it : Christ’s ojtm nation deny the subject 
of It ; heatheh lands refuse him.” If we advert to Moses 
— What ! a leader of a pitiful h6rde of leprous slaves ! 
at most, a' legislator ^knowdedged by a single nation ! and 
that a, stupid imtion .too.’' To establish the assertion, 
therefore, that tleity hds condescended to make known lus 
intentions to mam ke invites such persons to investigate 
the instance of Noah : — Was the deluge, he asks, a real 
occurrence ? — All mankind acloiowledge it. Wherever 
tradition has been maintained, wherever written records 
are preserved, wherever commemorative rites have been 
instituted, what has been their subject? The deluge : de- 
• liverance from destruction by a flood. The savage and 
the sage agree in this : North and South, East and West, 
relate the-danger of their great ancestor from overwhelm- 
ing wntefs. — Bpt he 'was saved.: and how ? — Bv personal 
exertion? By long-supported* swimming ? By conceal- 
m^t in the highest mountains ? No : but by enclosure 
in a large floating edifice pf bis own construction — ^his 
own construction, for this particular purpose. But this 
labor was long ; this was not the wrork of a day ; 
he must have foreknown so astonishing an event, a 
considerable linl'e previous to its actual occurrence.— 
Whence did he receive this foreknowledge ? Did the 
earth inform him, that at twenty, thirty, forty years’ dis- 
tance, it would disgorge a flood ? — Surely not. Did the 
stars announce that they would dissolve the terrestrial at- 
mosphere in terrific rains ? — Surely not. Whence, then, 
had Noah* his foreknowledge ? Did he begin to build 
when the first showers descended ? This was too late. 
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and having been particularly scrutinlxed by 
parthelemy, at the desire of the late Dr. p< 


nlarly scrutinlxed the late abbe 
parthelemy, at the desire of the late Dr. combe, was, by 
that able antiquary, monounced authentic.. It bears on 
one side the head of Severus ; on the other, a history m 
ttvo parts j representing, first, two figures mdosed in an 
ark, or chest, sustained by sfbut posts at Jhe^cc^ers, and 
>vell timbered throughout. On the sim arc letters ; on the 
top is a dove.; In the same two figures Which we 
sec in the ark arc represented as come out, and departing 
from their late resioence. Hovering oyer them is *the 
dove, with a sprig in its bill. (Double histories are com- 


Had he been accustomed to rains, formerly — ^why think 
them now of impomanoe ? Had lie never seen rain-— 
^hal could indnee him to provide against it ? Why this 
year more than last year;— why last year more than the 
year before ? These inquiries are direct : we cannot flinch 
from tlyi fact. Erase it from the Mosaic records ; still it 
is recorded in Greece, in Egypt, in India, and in Britain : 
it is registered In the very sacm of the p^an world, and 
Is annually rene'U’^ed by commemorative imitation, where 
,the lihefty of opimon is not fettered by prejudices derived 
from Hebrew mstitutions, or by the “ sophisticated” in- 
ventions of Christianity. — “ Gk>, infidel,” he adds, ^Uurn 
to the right hapd, or to the left hand : take your choice 
of di^culties : disparage all mankind as fools, as willing 
dopes to superstitious commemoration, as leagued through- 
-out the world to delude themselves in order to impugn 
your wisdpm, your jusuhinking, your love of truth, yoiir 
unbiassed integrity ; or allow that this FAct, at Je^st this 
ONE feci, is established by testimony abundantly sumcicnt; 
but remember, that if it be established, it implies a co^ 

'.HCTTHICATION FROM GOD TO MAN— WhO COULD 1^0^ 

- Noah ? Why did not that great patriar^ 

‘ Mre ^-against BarthquaJees wiU 

BgaiBst a Deluge t-Zhy agmusl 
subterfuge. Siy frankly, ‘This was the dir.«i«t ot 
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Deity say, ^Only HE who made the world could predict 
the time, the means, the catises of this devastation ; only 
HE could excite the hope of restoration, or suggest a 
method of deliverance/ Use your own language; but 
permit a humble believer to adopt language already re- 
corded : * By faifk, Noah-^-beirtg woffted of Chd—ofyhings 
never seen as yet — in pious fear-^epared the ark (tkibotos) 
to the souring of his family-Jfy which he condemned ike worM, 
— ^May a similar condenmatioh never ^^st on us, who 
must at least admit the troth of me text in the Bible— or 
stand convicted by the united voice of all mankind, and 
by the testimony of the earth, the now shattered, the now 
disordered earth itself — Cal met ^ Watson ; Jones. 

ARK OF THE COVENANT; a small chest or coffer, 
three feet nine inches in lenph, two feet three inches in 
breadth, and the same in height, in which Wem contained 
the golden pot that had manna, with Aaron’s rod, and the' 
tables of tne covenant. Exod. 25: 10 — 16. Numb. 17: 
10. with Heb. 9: 4. It was made of "iibiuim-wood, and 
covered with the mercy-seat, which was of solid gdUi. ^At ' 
cither end was a cbemhim, looking towards each othw, 
with expanded wings, which, embracing the whole cir- 
cumference of the mercy-seat, met in the centre of it. 
Exod. 25: 17—22. and -bh. 37: 1—0. On this ark, the 
Shechinah, or symbol of the Divine presence, rested, both 
in the tabernacle and temple, manifesting itself in pi& 
appearance of a cloud, as it werej hovering over it. Lev. 
16: 2. And from thence, as oftdn as Jehovah was con- 
sulted in behalf of his people, the divine oracles w^eire 
given out by an audible voice. Hence it ia that jGodns 
said to dwell between the chcrtibims, upon the mercy- 
seat ; because that was the throne of the visible appear- 
ance of his glory among them. 2 If tugs 10: 15. 1 Ohrem. 
13: 6. Ps. 80: I. ' And for this reasoh, the high-priest, 
once every year, on the great day of expiation, appeared 
before the mercy-seat, to make atonement for the people. 
Heb. 9; 7. On either side of the ark, were two rings of 
gold, through which staves overlaid with gold were passed, 
and by means of which, as they journeyed through tbe 
wilderness, it was carried on the shoulders of the Levites. 
Exod. 25: 13, 14. When the Hebrews passed through 
Jordan, Joshua commanded the priests who bare the ark 
to proceed with it before them, which* they did ; and as 
soon as their feet touched the brink of ihe river, its waters 
in.stantly divided, leaving them to pass over on dry ground, 

and the priests that*bare the ark of the covenant of (he 
Lord stood firm on dry ground in the midst of Jordan ; 
and all the Israelites passed over on dry ground, until all 
the people were passed clean over Jordan.’’ Josli. 3: 14 
— 17. After the passage of Jordan, the ark continued for 
some time at Gilga.1, from whence it was removed to Shi- 
loh. From this place the Israelites carried^ it tA^faeir 
camp, where in an engagement with the Philistines it fell 
into the Imnds of the latter, who placed it in the temple 
of their idol Bagon, when the latter fell down and was 
broken in pieces before it ; and in consequence of detain- 
ing it, they were so afflicted with emerods, that they re- 
tuped it to the Hebrews. It halted at Bethshemesh, 
this, where the people, for profanely looking info it, incur- 
red the Divine displeasure, and fifiy thousand of them 
were struck dead. It was then lodged at Kimth-iearim, 
and afterwards at Nob. Numb. Hk 33— 36. i Sam. 4: 

5: 6: 7: 2 Sam. 6: David determined to convey it from 
Kirjath-jearim, after a different manner ; and accordinglt 
had it placed upon a new cart which was drawn' by o»en • 

• but the latter causing the ark to shake, Uzzah pul fortll 
his hand to prevent its fall, when the anger of the. Lord 
was kindled against him, and he was instaotly struck 
dead for his presumption. This awful judgment filled 
David with terror, ana caused him to leave it during three 
mofktiiis at the house of Obed-edom j it M'’a8, however, le- 
BiOved from thence to his place in Jerusalem r and when 
Soiomun had built and dedicated the temple, he there fixed 
h, in the iBdst holy place. 1 Chron. 15: 26—28. 1 Kings 
6:1—11. The hundred and thirty-second psalm was 
evidently written on one of these occasions, and is easily 
tindmtm ndien thfts applied. 

ft renittilied In the temple till the times of the last kings 

of Jftliili, who gave themselves up to idolatry, and even 
dared to fdaoe their idols in the holy temple itself. Th^ 


priests, being unable to bear this profanation, took the 
ark and carried it from place to place, Ur preserve it from 
the hands of those impious princes. Josiah commanded 
them to bring it back to the sanptuar}^ and 4 t was accord- 
ingly replaced. 2 Chron. 35: 3*^ What became eff the 
ark at the destmetion <jf to. temple by Nebuchadnezzar, 
is a dispute among the rahbba. Ha^l it been ci^rried to. 
Babylon with the o^er of the temple, it would, in 

all probability, have besit irougbh bo^ with tham, at the 
close of the captivity. thUt this' was not the case,ris 
agreed on all hands« whence it is probabba that it was 
destroyed'^rith the temple. * * * 

The ark ot the covenant was, k were, tJip centre of 
worship to all those of the Ifelirew nation who served God 
according to the LevititeUl law'; and not only in tlfo |em- 
ple, whenl5iey oamA thkhef to worship, but every where 
else in. tl^r dispersions tooogh the whdle wofld ; wban.- 
ever they prayed, they Uliped tbeir feces towards the 
place where the orfe st^, directed all their devolions 
lhaj way. 6; 10.*^ ^ Whence the author of the book 

of Cosw ju.st!y says, that the ark, withahe meroy-seat apd 
ehetubim, were the foundaftoti, iwot, heart, and marrow 
of the whole temple, and all the Levitical worship perfoptA* 

• (ffl* therein ; atid, therefore, had tore been “nothing ^sc 
wanting in the second tCnr^de but the ark only, thk al^e 
W4>uld have been a sufficient reason' for fhe old men to 
have wept when they .remembered the first temple in 
vfhkffl it stood ; dud fof the saying of Haggai, 2: 3., that 
the second temple was as nothing, compared with the 
firifi ; so great a share had the ark of the covenant in the 
glory of Solomon’s temple. However, the defect was 
supplied as to the outward form, for in the second .temple 
there was also an ark of the same dimensions with the 
fir:^, and put in the same place ; bnt it wanted the tables 
of the law, Aaron’s rod, and the pot of matina ; nor was 
there any appearance of the Divine glory over it ; nor any 
oracles delivered from it. The only use that was made 
Of it, was*to be H representation of the former on the great 
day of expiation, and to be a repository of the holy Senp- 
tores, that is, of the original copy of that collection of them 
made by Ezra after the captivity : in limitation of which 
the Jews, in all their synago^es, nave a like ark o^ coffer, 
in which, they keep theiy.Sciiptures. 

For the tenJpk; of Solomon a new ark was not made ; 
but he constructed cherubim jU the most holy p^ace, which 
were designed to give additional state to this most steered 
symbol of God^» gyace aifd. mercy. These cherubim were 
fifteen feet high, and were placed at equal distance from 
the centre of the ark and irom each side of the wall, so 
that tlteir wings being ejipwaded, the two wings which 
were extended behind touched the wail, and the other two 
met over the* ark, and so overshadowed it. When these 
magnificent cherubim were finished, the ark was brought 
in and plgced under their wings. 2 Chron. 5: 7—10. 

The ark was called tlie ark of the co^anty because it 
was a symbol of the crivenant between God and his peo^ 
pie. It was also named the ar-k of the testimony, b(?cause 
the two tables which were deposited in it were witnesses 
against every transgression . — Jmes ^ Watson. 

ARM. The whole power and resources of men are 
often in Scripture, .ly an ^asy image, called their arm ; 
because on the exertion of them they depend, and by them 
tliey are qualified fer execution of their purposes. Ps. 
10: 15. 38: 17. How forcible and full of oeauty, in this 
point of View, is that passage, Jer. 17: Cursed is the 
man Uiat trusteth in man, an^maketn fiiesh his arm !” 
How just the confidence of Heze^ahr against Sendacherib. 

2 Chron. 32; 8. With him is an arm of fiesh : but with 
us is. the Lord our God, to help ».s, and to fight our bat- 
tles V’ ^ . 

It would seem to have been a custom with ancient war- 
riws, when hotly engaged in battle, and aiming to strike 

etotual blow, to moke bare the arm. So in allusion 
to this, when some exitaor^naiy and decisive exertion of 
Divine power is adveHedi% it m not unusual for the sa- 
cred writers to describe it as making tare, reve^Uing, and 
stretching out ike arm, 4^, 52: 10. Heneje these wattes 
^gnify some signal act#ff Jehovah for th^ desiruci. 
twnof his enemies, and the daiivefance of his : or 
for the demonstration of his truth among men, Isa. 53: 1. 
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But masmueh as the power of Ood is nsttaliy exerted 
in behalf of hts chtiich m intimate conneetion wi& Uiat 
of the chhrc^ herself, we may henee understand the im- 
port of 5ir ii>, which is the caH of Zioii on her God, 
“ Awalte, awake, put on strength, O amv of the Leid f 
whieh^ is followed by the call of" Gk)d apon his people, 
‘‘Awi^, awake, pm on thy strength, GZioa,” lea. 52: 1. 
See a similar idea in Phil. 8: 12, 13. Yet, whep in obe- 
dieli/t love and humble dependenee, we have exerted our- 
sdyes to t^ienitmost, what sweet fiopticiy is there In .the 
grateful aehnowled^ent, Tnotr HAST'^oTTOHt am. oujt 
WORKS IN us.^’' Isa. 26: 12. , t 

ARMAGEDDON ; a place mentioned in the Apoca- 
lyps^oh- 16: 16, literally signifying the mountain of 
Megcddon, or Megiddo, a city situated in the great plain 
at the fo6t of meunt Carmel, where l^ing Josiah-ireoeivcd 
his mortal wound in the battle with Pharaoh, Need) ot king 
of Egypt. 2 Kings 23: 29, 30. is also the place where 
Barak over<yiTne Sisera with his great army. Judges 5: 
19. At Armageddon, the three uticlean spirits coming 
out ofnhe dragon^s mouth, are to gather together the kings 
pf the earth to the battle of the great day of God Al- 
mighty. Rev. 16: 13, 14. ^ 

ARMENIA j a province of Asia, coniprising the mod-,^ 
em Turcomania, and part of' Persia ; having Georgia, oh 
the north j Curdhstan, which was the ancient Assyria, on 
the south ; and Asia. Minor, now called Natoltn, on the 
west. This province includes the soitrces of the Tigris 
and the EttphratCiS, the Araxes and Phasis ;"w,nd here also 
the country of Eden, in which paradtae waTs situated, is 
supposed to lie. 

Armenia-is often confounded with Aramtea, the land of 
Aram or Syria ; but they arc totajly different. Armenia, 
which is separated from Aram by mount Taurus, was so 
denominated from Ar-Men, the mounUtinous country of 
Meni or IVlinnl, the people of which country are mention- 
ed under this name by Jeremiah, when siunmoning the 
nations against Babylon. ' 

The people of this country have in all ages maintained 
a great similarity of character, partly commercial and 
partly pastoral. They have, in fact, in the northern ^ar(.s 
of the Asiatic continent, been what the Cushites and Jsh- 
maelites were in the ‘south, tenders of* cattle, living on the 
produce of their flocks and. herds, and carriers of itfer- 
chandise between the neighboring" nations j a part living 
at home with their flocks, and ^ part: travelling as mer- 
chants and dealers into distant countries. In the flourish- 
ing times of Tyre, the Armenians, according to Ezekiel, 
27: 14, brought horses and mules to the markets «of that 
cit 3 r; and, according to Herodotus, they had a considera-* 
ble trade in wine, which they sent Aown the Euphrates to 
Babylon, fee. At the present day, the Armenians arathe 
principal traders of the east ; and are to be found in the^ 
capacity of merchants or commercial a|ents all over 
Asia,— a patient, frugal, industrious, and honest people, 
whose known character for these virtues has witlistood 
the tyranny and extortions of the wretched governments 
under which they chiefly live. 

-It cannot be supjiosea but that the Turks u.seff every 
dibit to impose on the conquered Annrtiians the doctrines 
of the Koran. More tolerant, indeed, than the Saracens, 
liberty of conscience was still mol to be purchased of. them 
but by great sacrifices, which for thffee centuries the Ar- 
menians have patiently dndured,,and exhibit to the world 
an honorable and solitary instance of ast:^^ful national 
opposition of Ghristianity to.Mflhometonism. 

They are distinguish^ cultivation, man- 

ners, and honesty, from the barbarians un^er whose yoke 
they live, and even from the Greeks and* Jews. ‘ The cause 
(says the Encyclopedia Americana) is to be found in their 
creed, and in their religious unibn ; but particulaiiy to the 
Bible, which is freely distributed among" the people by 
the clergy in translatioii.s, that are esteemed- valuable in 
theological literature. The written language owes its 
cultivatfon to the translation of the Bible, be^n in A. D. 
411, an^niehed in 511. With the Biblical literature of 
the ArrUnians, is connected their theological, historical, 
and mathematical Hterature ; Which has recently found 
many assiduous students in Paris.— Bncy, 


ARMENIAN CHURCH j a branch, originally, of the 
Greek church, residing in Armenia ; but they are widely 
dispersed over all tlie countries of the East. They proba- 
bly received Christianity in the fourth century. 

Their whole ecclesiastical establishment is under the 
govammeut of four patriarchs ; the first has his residence 
in Echmiadzin,' or Egmiathin, near Irivan ; the second at 
^ia; in Uie.leaaer Armenia ; the third in (xeorgia } and the 
fourth in Aehtamar, (or Altamar,) on the lake of Van : 
but4he power of the-twq last is bemnded within tlieir own 
dioceses, while-the others have more extensive authority, 
and Jlie patriarch of Egmiathin has (or had) under him 
eighteen bishops, beside those who axe priors of monas- 
terie.s. 

The Armenians every where perform divine service in 
their own tongue, .in which their liturgy and ofiTice-s are 
.written,* in the dialect -of the fourth or filth centuries. 
They liav 4 ? whole Bible translated from the Septuagir:!, 
as they sayy^so early as the time of Chrysostom. 

The Annenian confession is similar to that of the Jaco- 
bite 'Christians, both being Mmophysites, acknowledging 
but one nature in the person of Christ-, but this, according 
to Mr. Simon, is little more than a dispute about terms, 
few of them being able to enter into the subtleties of 
polemics. 

* In the year 1064, an Armenian bishop, named Uscan, 
visited Enrojiie for the purp<^c of getting printed the Ar- 
menian Bible, and communicated the above particulars to 
Mr. Simom 

They have among them a number of monasteries and 
conv^ents, in which is maintained a severe discipline ^ 
marriage is discountenanced, though not absolutely pro- 
hibited ; a married priest cannot obtain ’ promotion, and 
the higlier clergy are not allowed to marry. They wor- 
ship in the eastern manner, by prostration j they are very 
superstitious, and their ceremonies much resemble those 
of the Greek church. Once in their lives they generally 
perform a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; and in 1819, the 
number of Armenian pilgrims was 1300, nearly as many 
as the Greeks. Dr. Buchanan, however, says, “ Of all 
the Christians m central Asia, they have preserved toem- 
selves most ftee from Mahometan and papal corruptions. 
For farther particulars, .see Syrian Christians. — Yeate^s 
Indian Churdi History, p. 47 — 70 j Btuchananh Researclits, 
p. 242 J Fatfm Simon’s Meligians uf Eastern Nations, (Lond. 
16B5) J Sir P. RycanVs Grtek and Arnienian Churdnss ; 
and especially Smith and Dwi^hth Researches. 

ARMIES. (See Army.) ^ ' 

ARMINIANISM, strictly speaking, is that system of 
xeligious doctrine which was taught by Armiiiius, professor 
of fivinity in the university of Leyden. (See Arminius.) 
If therefore we would learn precisely what Arminianism 
is, we must have recourse to those writings in which that 
divine himself has stated and expounded his peculiar 
tenets. 

This, however, will by no means give us an accurate 
idea of that whidi^ since his time, has been usually de- 
nominatcil Arminianism. On examination, it will be 
found, that in many important particulars, those who have 
caUed themselves Artninians, cir have been accounted 
such by others, difter far more widely from the nominal 
head and founder of their sect, than he himself did from 
Calvin, and other doctors of Geneva, There are, indeed, 
certain points, with regard to which he has been r'.i'ictly 
and unifomily followed -by almost all his pretended ad- 
beratts j but there arc others# of equal or of greater im- 
portance,' dogmatically insisted on by them, to which he 
unquestionably never gave his sanction, and even appears 
to have been decidedly hostile. 

It may be proper, says Mr. Watson, to mention some 
tenets with regard to which Arminianism has been much 
misrepresented. If a man bold that good works arc 
necessary to justification j if he maintain that faith in- 
cludes good works in its own nature ; if he reject the doc- 
trine of original sin } if he deny that divine grace is 
quisite for the whole work of sanctification j if he speak 
of human virtue as meritorious in the sight of God ; it is 
very generally concluded, that lie is an Arminian. iJiu 
the truth is, that a man of such sentiments is prep^riy a 
disciple of the Pelagian and Socinian schools. ^.n 
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sentiments pur^ Arminiaaism is as diametrically ojTpo&ite Before we proceed, it mpy be allowed itere to snl^oin 
as Calvinism itself. The genuine Arminians admit the two or three remarks on some of thejaboye propositions, 
coi'runliioii of Kamon nature in its full extent. They ad* which, as Diu Mosheim has stated them, leim too 
mit, Umt Wf are justified by faith only. They mhnit, that toward Calvinism for many jnodem Acnojiniaivs coi^i^en- 
ouE justification originates solely in the grace of -God. tiotisly to subscribe. 

lithey admit, that the procuring and meritorious cause of On the first article, no^remarii: seems necessary ; 4m the 
our justificaticai is the righteousness of Christ. Propter aecond^-we may obsem, that the uniyersaUty of the death 
•^om, says Arminius, Deus crcdentifms peccotum eondtmt^ of Chris|, im^ certain. respects, was held by Calvin and 
mpte pro justis repeat nan aliteratqmsikg&m per/ectk imple- many of the synod of Beit ; by anshbishop. Usher, bishop 
visseru. They admit in this way, that jushficatton implies Dav^^t, and the chnrcbh of England^ also ,i3a^y 
not merely forgiveness of sin, but acceptance to everlast- C^alvinists of present day. — [Grijm m the jSom- 
ing happiness. Jimemm hdbet adoptionem in JilioSt et coUa- ment.\ 

lionem juris in kereditatm vita etema. They admit, in fine, * Th^ language of the third article is such as .Calvinists 
that the work of sanctification, from its very comineiKie- would,^ pej[h^ps, more generally , admit, than mimy Ar* 
ment to its perfection in glory, is carried on by the opera- miniaM the {ireseni day. In the conft^ssron, or 
tion of the Holy Spirit, which is the gift of God by Jesifs deQlaration,.'Of the flemonstrants,’’ si^d do be published, 
Christ. So sound, indeed, are the Arminians with respect both in;;Putc{i and Latin, ..soon afteff the synod of Dort, it 
to the doctrine of jttstification,' a doeirin^^ so inij^rtapt and is said, thiU'Adam; ^'b^ng the stock and wl of all man* 
essential in the opinion of Luther, that he sotupled ntttHo kind, involved and .entangled, not only himself, but also 
call it, articidtis eedesia stantis vel tadmtitj that those vho all liis posterity (who were, as it were, shut up in his loins) 
look into the writings of Aripinius may be disposed ^ in the Mime death and misery with himself: so that all 
suspect him of having even exceeded Calvin in orthodoxy, men are, hy this one only* sin of Adam, deprived of that 
It is certain, at least, tliot he declares his .wdilingness to primeval happiness, and destitiitc of that true righteous- 
suhscribe to every thing that Calvin has written on that ,neS8, which is- accessary for the obtaining of eternal life ; 
leading subject of Chri.stianity, in t^e third bfiok of his "and, consequently, are iM)T<^«bom liable to eternal death. 
Institutes ,- and with this declaration the tenor of his writ* And this is usuaU3^aiid vulgarly called priginsd aim Con- 
ings invariably corresponds. * ** cerning which, notwithstanding, we are to hold that the 

In the next year, after the death of Arminius, 4hat is, most bountiful God, in and by hiis beloved Son Jesus 
in 1610, his follow^ers and partisans presented a remon- Christ, as m.and by anotlier. and new Adam, hath provided 
strance against certain points of Calvinism, from which and prepared a “free remedy for all, against that evil, or 
they received the name of Remo?istrants. (See GrEoxnJs.) malady, . which was derived unto us from Adam.’^ pp. 
The chief differences were reduced to the famous fiit-: H9, 120. . ' 

POINTS ; which are thus stated by Mosheim. To each Nothingls tere said of4he.naiure of yet it is 
proposition we shall give the chief texts of Scripmre on certain -that the doctrine of a self-determining power in 
which th^ are grounded, that readers, who chodse, may the will mokes essential part of the present .Arminian 
examine for themselves. , scheme, as will be shown under the article Pree-mUers* 

1. That God has not fixed the future state, of man- In the fdurth article, the term /<wce is evidently improper, 

kind by an ab^lute unconditional decree j but determined since it is never alsed by Calvinists (except in a strong 
from all eternity to bestow salvation on those whom he figure of speech, os by our Lord, Compel them to come 
foresaw -would persevere unto the end in their faith in Calvinists own that grace may be and is long re- 

Jesus Christ, and to inflict everlasting punishment on those sist^, tliough finally victorious, as is partly admitted in 
who should confimie in their unbelief, and resist unto the the last article. They further admit, that impenitent sin- 
end his divine succors.” See Ezek, 18: 30— 32. Acts 17^ ner3,rin like manner as the Jews, “ do always resist the 
24—30. Matt. 23: 37. Rom. 2: 4, 5. 5: 18. 1 Tim. 2 : Holy Ghost.” ' 

1 — 4, 2'Pct. 1: 10. 3:9. On the doctrine of thejfiad/, many modem. Arminians 

2. “ That Christ, by his death and sufferings, made an talk more -like Pdagiaas, (which see.)^ Thus Dr. G. 

atonement for the sins ol’ all mankind in general, «nd of Gregory and others contend, that “ mankind are not to- 
every individual in particular. That, however, none but lally depraved, and that depmvity dpes not come on them 
those who believe in him can he partakers of the divine by virtue of Adam’s; being their public head ; but “that 
benefit.” See John 2: 2. 3: 16, 17.' Heb. 2: 9. Isa. 50« * Knorlolity and natural evil only, are the direct oonsequen- 
19, 20. 1 Cor. 8; 11. ces of his^sin to posterity.” — [R, Adames R. W» vol. ii. 

3. “ That true faith cannot proceed from the exercise of p.’ 252.1 

our natural faculties and powers, nor from t^ force and * On the last ,pomt, of falling from gracp, Arminius him- 
operation of free-will ; since man,, in consequence of his self appears ify no means dogtnatical for it is said that 
natiinil corruption, is incapable either of thinking or do- he. declared, in his last public conference, but little before 
ing any good; and that therefore it is necessaiy to his his death, ‘‘that* be had never opposed the doctrine of the 
conversion and salvation, that he be regenerated and re- certain jierseveuance of the truly telieving ; nor thus far 
newed by the operations of the Holy Ghost, wliich is the was he willing to oppose them, because those testimonies 
gift of God thremgh Jpus Christ of Scripture stood for it, to which he was not as yet able 

4. ‘^That this divine or energy ot .the Holy te answer.” — [ScoU^s ^nod of Dort, p. AQ.] 

Ghost, which heals the disoidcrs of a corrupt nature, be- llis followers, howewer, somi made up their minds on 
gins, advices, and brings to perfection, every thing ihat this artiele, and have universally agreed, that true believers 
can be emted gwd in man ; and that, consequently, ^all may fall from grace, not .only grossly, but even finally. 
gtx)d works, without exception, are to be attributed to God And Dr.^Mosheito says, ^^It is certain, whatever the Ar- 
alone, pd to the ^ration of his grace; that, neverthe- minians may say to Uie contraiy, that the sentiments of 
less, tins grace is onered to all, and does not forc^ mm to their most eminent theological writers, after the synod of 
act against Aeir imiUnations ; but may be resisted, and Dort, concerning divine grace, and the other doctrines that 
render^ iraffectual, by the perverse will of-the impeniteat are connected with it, approached much nearer to the 
sinner. Isn. 1: 16. Deut. 10: 16. Eph. 4: .2^' opinions' of the Telagians and Semi-Pelagians, than to 

V r ^ ^ Christ, by faith, are those of the Lutheran church ;” he shcmld rather have 

Aherebyjurmsbed with abundant strength, and with sue- said, than to those of Luther [Ecclesiastical Mistorv, vol. 

®Ofs sufficient tp enable them to triumph < over the* seduc- v. p. 446, und « l^te h.] 

tton of Satan, and the allmements of ain and temptarion j Of the mann^ in which, the Arminians reasoned in fa- 
bttt that the Question, , Wl^ther such may fall from their vor of the above pw^itions, the following specimen from 
fiMth, and f(Meit >in% this state of has not yet Dr. John Emms, (of Islington,) is certainly a fair one. 

been resolved with sufficient perspicuity ^ and must, theue- The followers of Arminius believe that God. Aavina an 
be y^ more carefully examined, by an attentive c^r^ard for aU his crealmes, sent his Soi^lo die for 
study what the holy Scj^mes.have declared, in rela- the siiis of the whde world ; that men have the nmer of 
tion to tto. important Ppmt.” Heb. 6: 4-0. 2 Pet. 2: doing the wiU of God, o;^ifwiSe they ore not tlm 
20, 21. Lukexl} 35. 2 Pet. 3: 17. .5 .subjects of ai^robation and condemnation; 


proper 
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the present imperfect state^ behe^rers; if not particutoirly 
vigilant, may^ through the force -^of temptatioib frm 
and sink 'into final perdkioir. The Atjniniang 
louftA their seUtimeUts on the expressioiwi of eur Sa- 
viop, respeetmg his mUingnm io save aR that come 
unto him j especially on his prayer over Jerusalem, his 
sermon on tha mount, and, above all, his delineation of 
the prbeees of the last day^ where the salvation of men is 
not said to hare been procured by any decree, but because 
they have the will ot‘ their Father, who Is in heaven. 
This last argument they deem decisive ; because it cannot 
be supposed that Jesus, in the account of the judgment- 
day^ would have deceived them. They also say, the terms 
in the epistle to the Romans, respeedng electk)!!, are ap- 
plicable (^ly to the state of the dms, as a body, without 
referenceio the religious condition of individuals, vcither 
in the present or future world.’* 

The controversy to which Armiaianism had give rise, 
was caiTied on after the death of its foundei, with the 
greatest eagerness, and produced the most bitter and de- 
plorable dissensions. The Arminjart.s reqneste<l nothing 
more than a bare toleration. This moderate demand, -nt 
all times reasonable and just, was particularly so in Hid- 
land, which had thrown ofi the yoke* of civil ami spirituai 
de^tism, and where llie received (jonfessiou of faith ha<l 
not determined the questions under debate. It was strong- 
ly urged by Grolius, Hoogerbeets, Oldcn-Bnrneveh, aiid 
other persons of respectability and influence. And Mau- 
rice, prince of Orange, and his mother, the princess, dow- 
ager, giving countenance to the claim, there was some 
prospect' of the Calvinists being persuaded to enter into 
pacific measures, and to treat their dissenting brethren 
with forbearance. Accordingly,. in the year Kill, a con- 
ference between the contending parties was held at the 
Hague, on which occasion, it is commonly asserted, the 
tolferation required was oflered to the Anninians, provided 
they would renounce the errors of Sociniani.sm, — though 
the papers which passed between the parties at that con- 
ference, as autlrenticated by each of them, contain no pro- 
viso of that deii^ription. Another conference was held at 
Delft in 1613. And in 1614; the States of Holland promul- 
gated an edict, exhorting the disputants to the exerci.se of. 
mutual charity. But these and pther expedients employed 
for Uie same purpose, had not the desired effect. The 
Calvinists expressed great indignation at the magistrates, 
for endeavoring, by their authority, to promote a union 
with such adversaries. The conduct of the States was 
ably and eloquently 'defended by Grotius, in.iwo treatises, 
entitled, “ JJe Jure Sumniarum Rotestatum drea sticra,’^ and 
“ OrdinuHi Hollandice, ac West-Frisicc Rktas a midtorum 
calurmiis vinMtataP 

Under the auspices of Maurice, prince of Orange, and 
by the authority of the States Geneial, a synod was con- 
voked at Dorty in the year 1618. Before this meeting, 
which consisted of deputies from the United Provkvjes, ' 
from England, Scotland, Switzerland, and other places, 
the Arminians appeared, with Episcopius at their head, to 
answer to the accusations brought against them, of de- 
parting from the established religion. For a full account 
of the proceedings of this synod, the reader may consult 
the second and third volumes of Brandt’s History of the 
Reformation, and the Remains of Mr. John Hales of Eaton, 
wdio was present at the meeting, and gives a simple nar- 
rative of what he saw and heanl. The conduct of tlie 
synod has been applauded by some, and condemned by 
others. The Arminians, it is contended, asked more in- 
dulgence than they hod reason to expect j how'cver, it is 
certain that the treatment which they received from the 
syrtod w^as arbitrary, faithless, and oppressive. They 
were at length found guilty of, heresy, and of hostility to 
their country and its religion ; and the measures adopted 
against them, in consequence of this seiitencp, were of 
the modt severe and rigorous kind. They were excommu- 
nicated j they were driven from all their oifices, civil and 
ecdcsiastical ; their ministers were prohibited from preach- 
ing ; and their congregation.s were suppressed, Refusing 
to submi^to the two last of these hard decrees, they were 
subjected to fines, imprisonments, and various othdr pun- 
ishments. To avoid this tyrannical treatment, mtmy of 
them retired to Antwerp, others to Francci and a conside- 


raMe number into Holstein, w'here they were kindly re* 
ceived by Frederic the duke, and where, in the form of a 
cokmy, they built for themselves a handsome town, natning 
it Frederickstadt, in compliment to their friend ami pro- 
tector The history of this colony may be found in a work 
entitled Mpistalee Frtsstantium et Eruditorum Vvrorum 
desiastkee et Theohgicce, and published by Limborch and 
JJartsoeker.— ilfos/ietia ; Wats(rds Bib. and Theo. Diet. ; 
tVUUams j .Prof- Stuiyet, in the Bib. Repos, for April, 1831. 

ARMlNl US, (.Tames,) the renuled Ibuniler of the sect 
called Arminians, was born at Onderwater, in Holland, in 
1500. Having lost hi.sJ'ather when very young, a clergy- 
man kindly undertook his education, during tlie first fom‘ 
years of his life, till he wcnl to the university at Utrecht. 
There, he staid till death deprived him of his pi’otector j 
and then -he w ould have been entirely friendless, had not 
anotiier gentleman kindly become his phtixm, and took 
him to Marburg, in 1575. In 1582, ho was sent to Gc 
nevw,1[o perfect himself in. his various studies, and there 
hb applied himself cliietly to the lectures of the distin 
gUished Theodore Beza. Bein^ compelled to retire tc 
Basil, on account of his privately and publicly inculcating 
the philosophical doctrines of Ramus, in opposition to Ihoso 
of Aristotle, he there soon acquired .so great a reputation, 
that the faculty of divinity oflered him the degree of doc- 
tor, wdien he w^as but tw'enty-tw’O years of age ; but this 
he modestly refused. He w^as ordained minister at Am- 
sterdam, in 1588. IJis ministry was much foUowxd, and 
he was greatly beloved. Martin Lydius, professor of di- 
vinity at Fmncker, thought him very capable of refuting 
the contents of a w ork, wherein the supredapsarian doc- 
trine of absolute decrees had been attacked by Arnold Cor- 
nelius and Reiiier Duntetlok, two sublapsarian Calvinist 
ministers of Delft. He accordingly undertook the task ; 
but on weighing the arguments on both sides, he cinbiuceil 
the very o[»iiiioiis he w\a.s solicited to ctmfute. This has 
g^ntnalJy been represented as if lie then abandoned Cal- 
vinism ; but this is a mistake. Calvin himseli’ was not a 
supralapsarian, though Beza w’^as. The chief difference be- 
tween Arminius and Calvin is in the mode of e.v plaining the 
sovereignty of divine decrees, and the elleetual pperaiions 
of divine grace j in both which Ar,m'iniu.s liimself beneverl 
to the very la.st ; though his pretended followers have aban- 
doned them, under the shelter of his great name. Episcopius 
is nucare properly the founder of the seel since called Ar- 
minians. In 1603, he was called to the professorship of 
divinity in Leyden, ami began bis lectures wdlh threx ele- 
gant orations: the on the object of theology; the 

second on the author and end of it ; luid tlic third on the 
certainty of it : amj then proceeded to the exposition of 
the prophet Jonah. In all his lectures he w'as attended 
by a iiumcrous audience, w’ho admired the strength of his 
arguments, and were astonished at the great learning he 
displayed This exposed him to the envy of his brethren, 
who treated him with harshness and cruelty. Disputes 
w'erc at that lime kiudliug into a flame in the university, 
and the states of the province wxre obliged to appoint 
conferences betwreen Arminius tuid his adversaries. Go- 
inares was his greatest opponent. Those controversies, 
his continual labors, and his uneasiness at seeing his repu- 
tation blasted by aspersions awl slanders, threw him into 
a complicated illness, Whitli terminated his life on the Ibth 
of October, 1609. Arminius was an energetic minister 
of the gospel. His voice was firm, but moderately low ; and 
his conversation such as became a Christian. While it was 
pious and judicious, it w^as intermixed with that politeness 
of conduct and elegance of maimers, which delights the 
young, and ensures the approbation and esteem of the aged. 
His enemies, indeed, endeavored to represent him in tlie 
most disadvantj^eous light ; but his memory has been 
sufficiently vindicated^ by men of the gre 4 itcst distinction 
and eminence; and in spite of all the malevolence and 
enmity of his antagonists, his character w^as in very many 
j)oiuts highly commendable, and deserving of iinitaiion. 
— Jon^ Ru. Biag . ; Watson^ s Bib. and Tlteo. Vic. But 
especially, Prof. Stuarfs article on the Life, Tims, and 
Creed of Armmians, in the Bib. Rep. for April, 1831. 

ARMS, MiMTARv, and ARMOR. The Hebrews used 
in war, offensive arms of the same kinds as were em])ioy<Hi 
by other of their time, and of the Last ; sworos, 
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ilarts, lances, javelins, bows, arrows, and slings. For 
defensive arms, they ^^ksed hehnets, cuirasses, bucklers, 
armor for the thighs, Ac. At particular periods, especially 
when under servitude, whole armies of Isradites were 
tdthout good weapons. In the war of Deborah and Ba- 
icik against Jabin, there were neither shields nor lances 
among forty thousand men. Judg. 5: 8. In the time of 
Saul, (1 Sam. 13: 22.) none in Israel, beside Saul and 
Jonathan, was armed with swords .^nd spear^j because 
the Philistines, who were then masters of the country, 
forbade the Hebrews using the trades of armorers and 
sword cutlers, and ev^n obliged them to employ Philis- 
tines to sharpen their tools of husbandry j but these being 
their masters, would make no arms for them. 

The Hebrews do not appear to have bad any pacutiar 
military habit. As the do wing dress Which they ordi- 
narily wore would have impeded their movements, they 
girt it closely around them when preparing for battle, wnd 
loosened it on their return. 2 Sam. 20: 8. J Kirf^ 20: 
11. They used the same arms as the neighboring nationt, 
both defensive and offenSve ; and tliese wene made -either 
of iron or of brass, principally of the latter metal. Of the 
defensive arms of the Hebrew^s, the following were the 
most remarkable : namely, . 

1 . The helmet, lor covering and defending the head. 
This was a part of the military provision made by Uzziah 
for bis vast army, (2 Chron. 20: 14 ;) and long before the 
time of that king, the helmets of Saul and of the Philis- 
tine champion were' of the same metal. 1 Stint. 17: 38. 
This military cap was also worn by the Persians, Ethio- 
pians, and Libyans, (Ezek. 38: 5.) and by the tjwjops which 
Antiochus sent against Judas Maccabauis. LMac. 6: 35. 

2. The breast-plate, or corslet, was another piece of de- 
fensive armor. Goliath, and the soldiers of Antiochus, (1 
Sam. 17: 5. 1 Mac. 6: 35.) wore accoutred with this de- 
fence ; which, in our authorized translation, is variously 
rendered habergeon^ coat of mailj and brigandm. 1 Sam. 
17: 38. 2 Chron. 20: 14, Isai. 5^; 17. Jer. 40: 4. Be- 
tween the joints of this harness^ as it is termed in 1 Kings 
22: 4, the profligate Ahab was mortally wounded by an 
arrow, shot at a venture. From these various renderings 
of the original word, it should seem that ibis piece of ar- 
mor covered both the back and breast, but principally the 
latter. The corslets were made of various materials : 
sometimes they were made of flax or cotton, wevcn^^cry 
thick, or of a kind of woollen felt : others again were 
made of iron or brazen scales, or laminae, laid one over 
another, like the scales of a fi.sh; others were properly 
what we call coals of mail ; and others were composed of 
two pieces of iron or brass, which protexjted the back and 
breast. All these kinds of corslets are mentioned in the 
Scriptures. Goliath^s coat of mail, (1 Sara. 17: 5-) wa.s 
lilemlly a corslet of scales, that is, compo.sed of numerous 
lamipsB of brass, crossing each otlier. It was called by 
Virgil, and other Latin writers, squama lorica. Similar 
corslets were worn by the Persians and other nations. 
The breast-plate worn by the unhappy Saul, when he 
perished in battle, is supposed to have been of flax, or 
cotton, woven very close and thick. 2 Sam. 1: 9, mar- 
ginal rendering. 

3. The shield defended the whole hotly during the bat- 
tle. It was of various forms, and made of wood, covered 
with lough hides, or of brass, and sometimes was overlaid 
with gold. 1 Kings 10: 16, 17, 14: 26, 27. Two sorts 
are mentioned in the Scriptures; namely, the tsinnah^ 

skidd or buckler, and the maginnim, or smaller skidd. 
It was much used by the Jews, Babylonians, Chaldeans, 
Assyrians, and Egyptians. David, who was a great* 
warrior, often mentions a shield and buckler in- his divine 
poems, to signify that defence and protection of heaven 
which he expected and experienced, and in which he re- 
posed an his trust ; (Psalm 5: 12.) and when he says, 

" God will with favor compass the righteous as with a 
shield, he seems to allude to the use of the great shield 
tmnah^ (which is the word he uses,) with which they cov- 
ewd ana defended their whole bodies. King Solomon 
canned two different sorts of shields to be made j namely, 
Ahe tmnah, (which answers to fdypeus among the Laliiis,) 
sndi a lari^ shield as the infantry wore, and tW magin^ 
mMf or setSa, which were dsed by the hdbri||en) and were 


of a much less size. 2 GhrOn. 9: 15, 16, The former of 
these are translated targetSi and aid doable in w^ht to 
the other. The Philistines came into 4he flekL wi£ this 
weapon : «o we Atul their A^midable cham{iuon wmf ap* 
pointed. ^ 1 Sam. 17: 7. One bearing a ^eld went be- 
fore him, whose proper duty it was to carxy^this and^some 
other weapons, with which to fartrieh has master iipin 
oceasioD. , : 

The loss of 4he shield in fight was excessivdy resented 
by the Jewish warriors, 'as weU as lamented by them ; for 
it was a signal aggravation of the public .mourning, that 
“ the dhield of the mighty was vilely cast away/^ 2 Siam. 
1: 21. David, a man of arms, who cmnposed this beau- 
tiful elegy on the death of Saul, felt how disgraceful a 
thing it was for soldiers to quit their shields in the field. 

These honorable sentiments were not eonfified to4he 
Jews. We find them prevailing among most other ancient 
nations, who consider it infamous to cast away or lose 
their shield. With the Greeks it Was a capital crime, and 
punished with death. The Lacedaemonian women, it is 
W§U known, in order to excite the courage of their sons, 
need to deliver to them their fathers’ shields, with this 
short address : ‘‘ This shield thy father ahrays preserved ; 
do thou preserve it also,, or perish.” Alluding perhaps m 
these sentiments, Bt. Paul, when exhorting the. Hebrew 
Christians to steadfastness in the faith of the gospel, urges 
theiOinot to cast away their confidence, which hathgrreat 
recDmj>enNe of reanrd.” Jleb. 10: 85. 

4. .Another defensive provision in war was the military 
girdle, *whicli wa.s for a double purpose ; first, in order to 
hold the sword, which hung, as it does this day, at the 
soldier’s girdle or belt : (1 Sam. 17: 39.) secondly, it was 
necessary to gird the clothes and the armor logefclicr. 2b 
gird and to arm are synonymous words in Scripture ; for 
those who are said' to be able to put on armor are, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew and the Septuaginh girt with a 
girdle ; and henCe comes the expression »of ‘‘ girding to 
the battle.” 1 Kings ,20: 11. Isa. 8: 9. 2 Sam. 22: 40. 
1 Sam. 18: 4. There is express mention of this mili- 
tary girdle, where it is recorded that Jonathan, to assure 
David of his entire love and friendship by some visible 
pledges, stripped himself not only o( his usual garments, 
but of his mililary habiliments, his sword, bow, and gir- 
dle, and gave them to David. 

5. Boots or greaves were part of the ancient defensive 
harness, because it was ihe custom to cast certain impedi- 
merits, (so called, because they entangled the feet.) in the 
way before the enemy. The military bool or shoe was 
therefore necessary to guard the legs and feet from the 
iron stakes placed in the way to gall and wound them ; 
and thus we are enabled to account for Goliath’s greaves 
of brass which were upon his legs. 

' The offensive weapons were of two sorts j namely, such 
as were employed when they came to a close engagement 
and those with which they annoyed the enemy at a dis 
tance. Of the former description were the sword and tlu 
battle-axe. 

1. The sword is the most ancient weapon of offence men 
tioned in the Bible. With it Jacob’s sons treacherou$l;j 
assassinated the Sheehemites. Gen. 34: 2. It was won 
on the thigh; (Psalm 45: 4. Exod. 32: 27.) and, it should 
seem, on the left thigh ; for it is particularly mentioho 
that Ehufl put a dagger or short sword under his garment 
on his'righl thigh. Judges 3: 16. There appear to hav 
been two kinds of sipords in use, a larger one with on 
edge, which is called in Hebjsew the mouth of the swori 
(Joshua 6: 21.) and a shorter one with two edges, like ths 
of Ehufl. The modem Arabs, it is well known, wear 
sabre on one side, and ucangtar, or dagger, in their giffllei 

2. Of the battle-axe we have nfi taMtription in the si 
cred volume : it seems to have been a most powcrfi 
weapon in the hands of cavtriry, fipqm the allusion mad 
to it by Jeremiah : ** Thou art my baffle-axe and weapm 
of war ; for with thee, will I biesA ta pieces the nation 
and with thee wiU I destre^ i^gdoms : and with thi 
will I break in pieces |lke h^W his rider, and wi 
thee will 1 bres2k in ^iieees Ine chariot and lits rider 
Jer. 51; 20, 11: 

3. The spear and javelin (as the words are various 
rendered in Numb. 25: 7. 1 Sam. 13: 19, and Jer. 46: 4 
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were of different kinds, according to their length or make. 
Some of them might be thrown or darted ; (1 Sam. IS: 
11.) others were a kind of long swords, Numb. 25: 8.) 
and it appears from 2 Sam. 2: 23, that some of them were 
pointed at both ends. When armies were encamped, the 
spear of the general or commander-in-chief was stuck into 
the ground at his head. 

4. Slings are enumerated among the military stores 
collected by Uzziah. 2 Chron. 26: 14. In the use of the 
sling, David eminently excelled, and he slew Goliath with 
a stone from one. The Benjamites were celebrated in 
battle because they had attained to great skill and accu- 
racy in handling this weapon ; '' they could sling stones 
to a hair’s breadth, and not miss j” (Judges 20: 16.) and 
where it is said that they were left-handed, it should rather 
be rendered ambidexters ; for we are told, they could use 

both the right hand and the left (1 Chron. 12; 2.) that 
is, they did not constantly use their right hand as others 
did, when they shot arrows or slung stones ; but they 
Acere so expert in their military excrcise.s, that they could 
perform them with their left hand as well as with their right. 

5. Bows and arrows are of groat anti(]uity ; indeed, no 
wea}x)n is mentioned so early. 3'hns Isaac said to Esau, 
“Take thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow j” Gen. 27: 3. 
though. It is true, the.se are not spoken of as used in war, 
but in hunting; ajid so they are siipposcd and implied Ijc- 
Ibre this, where it is said of Ishmael, that he became 
an archer, he used hows and arrows in shooting of wild 
beasts. Gen. 21: 20. This afterwards became so useful 
a weapon, that care was taken to train up the Hebrew 
youth to it betimes. When David had, in a solemn man- 
ner, lamented the death of king Saul, he gave orders for 
teaching the young men the use of the bow, (1 Sam. 1: 
IR.) that they might be as expert as the Philistines, by 
whose bows and arrows Saul and his army were slain. 
These 'were part of the military ammunition ; tor m those 
times bows were used instead of guns, and arrows sup- 
plied the place of powder and ball. iVom the book of 
Job, 20: 24, it may be collected, that the military bow was 
made of steel, and consequently was very stiff and hard 

,to hbnd, on which account they used their foot in liending 
their bows ; and therefore, when the prophets speak of 
treading the how, and of hows trodden, they arc to be uiulcr- 
stcMjd of hows bent, as our translators rightly render it ; (Jer. 
50: 14. Isa. 5; 28. 21; 15.) but the Hebrew' word which i.s 
used in these places, signifies to tread vfon. This w'ejixui 
was thought so Uf3cessary in war, that it is there called “ ihc 
bow of war,” or the “ battle bow'.” Zeeb. U: 1ft. 10: 14. 

We have in Scripture, not only histories in which armor 
and some of its parts are described, but also alUisious to 
complete suits of armor, and to live pieces which com- 
posed them. Without any formal attempt to expose the 
errors of critics, whose information on this article might 
have been improved by greater accuracy, Mr. Taylor fur- 
nishes the following remarks, wliich may contribute to our 
better acquaintance wdth the subject. 



This figure, which is from Calmet, is usually offered, 


by way of illustrating the armor of the famous champiott 
Goliath. As it is drawn from the description given of it, 
and according to the signification of the words used to 
describe each separate part, it may he something like the 
original. It should be observed, how’cver, (l.)that swori 
so long as this are not known in antiquity ; and that had 
it been of the length here represented, David would have 
found it cumbersome to use afterwards, constantly, as we 
learn he did ; (2.) that this figure is composed on the prin- 
ciple, that the armor was worn without any other dress ; 
which W'e think may be questioned, and is not easily de- 
termined j (3.) that the forms of Roman or Greek armor 
are not decidedly applicable to the Palestine history; 
yet the armor of the people has been studied for this 
figure. 

This is a soldier in armor ; from the column usually 
called of Antoninus, but perhap.s more properly referred 



lo Aurelius. The apostle (Eph. 6: 13, 14.) advises be- 
lievers to “ take unlo themselves the whole armor oi God 
and he separates xhis panoply into its parts : “your loins,” 
says he, “girt about with truth;” now', this figure has a 
very strung composition of cinctures round his waist 
(loins) ; and if wc suppose them to be of steel, as they 
appear to be, the. defeiiee Ijiey form to his person is very 
great; such a deleiicc to the mind is truth. Undoubtedly 
there w’ere, as w'c shall sec, other kinds of girdles ; but 
none that could be more thoroughly defensive than that of 
this soldier. Moreover, thc.se cinctures surround the per- 
son, and go over tlie back, also. (1.) So truth defends on 
all sides. (2.) The remark that “ Paul makes no armor 
for the back,” is somcwliat unpaired ; because if this part 
of the dress wais what he referred to by perizosamemi, 
“ girded rmnd about, then, its passing round the back, 
pretty high up, at least, was implied. The mpostle pro- 
ceeds to advise “ having on the breast-plate of righteous- 
ness,” to defend ihe vital parts : as our figure has on a 
brcasl-plato : and as one below has a covering made in 
one piece for the whole upper part of his body. Hav- 
ing the feet shod wdlh the preparation of the gospel of 
peace :” not iron, not steel ; but patient investigation, 
calm inquiry, assiduous, laborious, lasting; if not rather, 
with firm footing in the gospel of peace. Whether the 
apostle here alludes to the use of leather well pre- 
pared, by his “ preparation of the gospel of peace, or 
shoes which had spikes in them, which running into the 
ground gave a steadfastness to the soldier who wore them, 
may come under remark hereafter. We shall only add, 
that Moses seems, at least according to our rendering, to 
have some allusion to shoes, either plated or spiked on the 
sole, when he says, (Dcut. 33; 25.) “Thy shoes shall be 
iron and brass ; and as thy days shall thy strength he-”— 
« Above all, taking the shield of faith not above all m 
point of value ; but of situation ; over all — before ; as our 
soldier holds his shield; for his protection. Faith may 
a prime grace, but if raised too high, like a ®^**^*" 
elevated, the parts it should defend may become cxjws^ 
to the eiienty. ‘‘ Take the helmet of s^vet.oa 
safety. So^r our figure applies ; however, 
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«rord ; it had originally a gpear, hut that wea]K)ii has 
been destroyed by time. “ rraying,” says the apostle, 
and watdiing these are duties of soldiers, especbiUy 
of Christian soldiers, but they are not of a naiare to be 
explained by this figure j however, we very Ihjquently 
meet with them in monuments of antiquity : nothing is 
more common than sacrifices, &c. in camps, and the very 
jS.rst soldiers in the Anlonine pillar arc sentinels. It may 
be remarked, that this soldier has no armor for his legs, or 
thighs, or arms : they are merely sheltered by clothing, 
but are not defended by armor. We do not find that the 
apostle alludes to any pieces of defence for the legs or the 
th^hs of his Christian warrior. 

This is among the most curious statues of antiquity re- 
maining, being a portrait of Alexander the Great fighting 



on horseback ; and probably, also, a portrait of his f imoii ^ 
horse Bucephalus. The figure has a girdle round liis 
waist; in which it is rather singular; and close to this 
girdle falls the sheath for his sword ; his loins are girt 
about with a single piece of armor, buckled at the side.s ; 
w’hich answers the purposes of a breasl-platc, by covering 
high up on the thorax : his feet are not only shod, but 
ornamented with straps, &c. a considerable way up the 
leg. He has neither shield nor helmet ; and Mr. Taylor 
remarks, that he has not found a commanding officer — a 
general — with a helmet on, neither during his actual en- 
gagement in fighting, as this figure is represented, nor 
when addressing his .soldiers, though that could hardly be 
the fact. The form, size, &:c. of this sword deserve no- 
tice ; it is very different from the ideal sword gf Goliath, 
in the first figure above. That girdles were of several 
kinds, we need not doubt ; if w^e did, the entire difference 
between that of this figure, and that of the second above; 
Mmuld justify the assertion. In that, there is no room for 
concealing, or for cariying, any thing ; but we know that 
one use of the girdle in the East was, and .still is, to carry 
various articles. So wc read, (2 Sam. 20: 8.) that <• Juab’s 
garment that he had put on, was girded (close) unto him, 
and upon it a sword-girdle, (or belt,) that is, a girdle of a 
military nature, fit fur holding and enveloping a sword ; 
and in this girdle was a .sword in its sheath.”— Then our 
translation (with others) says, “ as he went forth, it fell 
out.” — But it may be reasonably doubted, whether the 
narration is not to this effect : » He [Joab] went forth in a 
ceremonious manner to meet Amasa, now commander-in- 
chief, in order to seem to do to that officer, whom he con- 
sidered as usurping his post, a most conspicuous honor, 
PJT ruther homage, but really designing to approach his 
peraon and to slay him, so he went forth, and supplicated, 
hwMu ^trmUdy as it were ; then, after this homage, he 
kissed Amasa^s beard, and slew him. This entreaty is the 
regular meaning of the word T6pcl. See 1 Kings 8: 28, 
29; 33, 35. Gen. 20: 7, 17. Numb. 11: 2. l^m. 1: id. 
2t 25f dec. Notwithstanding that there was much hyiio- 


crilical baseness in Joab’s behavior, with which this view 
of the events is in perfect coincidence, we ought to ob- 
serve, that a sword might fail out of the girdle which con- 
tained it ; for so we are told by Herodotus, that the sword 
of Cambyses fell out of the girdle, and wounded him in 
the thigh, of which wound he died : but if Joab’s sword 
had fallen out of his girdle, how was it j»ssible it should 
escape the notice of Amasa ? Such an incident was the 
very thing to make him, and all other spectators, observe 
more particularly what became of his sword, and how 
Joab should dispose of it, after he had picked it off the 
ground. , 

We read of swords having two edges, and of the great 
execution expected to be done by them. See Psalm 149: 
6. and Prov. 5: 4. That a sword so short as that of this 
figure might have two edges, seems probable enough, 
while that of Goliath would be both the weaker and the 
worse for such a form. The sharp sword issuing out of 
the mouth of our Lord, (Rev. 2: 12.) will be noticed else- 
where ; wc only observe here, that to imagine a long 
sword issuing out of the mouth of a person, suggests a 
very awlcward image, or idea, to say the least : an idea 
which hardly could have its prototype in nature. 

The nature of the cmbarra.ssmenl.s arising from this 
history being undcr.stood, the reader is requested to ex- 
amine the annexed engraving, Avhich represents a combat 
between a person on horseback and another on foot : it is 



from Montfauyon, (Supjdemcnl, vol. iii. page 397.) who 
thus remarks (jii it : “ 'J'lie hor.'^eman represemed on an 
Etruscan vase of Cardinal Gualteri, is armed in such a 
singular manner, that I thought it necessary to give the 
fi^irc here. Thi.s horseman is mounted on a naked horse 
with only a bridle : though the horse seems to have some; 
thin^ on his neck, which passes between his two ears, but 
it is impossible to disti|jgLusb what it is.” “ The armor 
also of this horseman is as extraordinary a.s that of the 
Samaritan horseman on Trajan’s pillar. His military 
habit is very close, and fitted to ms body, and covers 

HIM EVEN TO HIS WRIST, AND BELOW HIS ANKLES, SO that 

his feet remain naked; which is very extraordinary. 
For, I think, both in the ancient and modern cavalry, the 
feet were a principal part which they guarded ; excepting 
only the Moorish horse, who have for their whole dress only 
a short tunic, ivhich reaches to the middle of the thigh : 
and the Numidians, who ride quite naked, upon a naked 
horse, except a short cloak which they have fastened to 
their neck, and hanging loose behind them in warm 
weather, and which they wrap about themselves in cold 
weather. Our Etruscan horseman here hath his feet 
naked; but he hath his head well covered with a cap 
folded about it, and large slips of stuff hanging down 
from it. He wears a collar of round stones. The close 
BODIED COAT he wcurs, is wrou^ all over with zigzags 
and large points, down tp the ^rdle ; which is broad, and 
tied round the middle of his body ; the same flourishing 
is continued lower down his habit quite to his ankle, and 
all ovei' his arms to his wrist. He brandishes his spear 
against his adversary, who is a naked man on foot, who 
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hath only a helmet on^ and holds a large oval shield in 
his left hand, and a spear in his right, which he darts at 
his enemy, without being frighted at his being so well 
equipped/ The horseman, besides his spear, hath a sword 
fastened to his belt, or breast-girdle. The hilt of his 
sword terminates in a bird’s head. Behind the man on 
foot, is a man well dre,*jsed, with his hat (which is like the 
modern ones) falling from his head. He is the esquire of 
the horseman ; and holds a spear ready for him, which he 
may take if he happens to break his own.” This may 
assist our inquiries on the subject of the close coat of 
Saufs armor. (1 .) This being ah Etruscan vase, is proba- 
bly of pretty deep antiquity ; as vases of the kind were 
not mauafaclured in later ages. f2.) These vases have, 
very often, hi.stories depicted on tnem, referring to east- 
ern nation.s : they have events, deitie.s, fables, &c. a.s well 
ns drosses, derived from Asia; whence the Etru.scans 
were a colony. We ri.sk little, therefore, in .supposing that 
our subject is ancient, even advancing towards the time of 
king Saul ; and that it is also Asiatic. Our next inquiry is, 
What it represents? — Certainly wc may consider the per- 
son on horseback as no common cavalier ; he is an officer 
at l(*ast, probably a general ; if not rather a king : in 
which case, this is the very common subject of a king van- 
quishing an enemy; a .subject w’hiqli occurs in numerous 
instances on gems, medals, Acc. as i.s well knoun to anti- 
quaries. But the peculiarities of his dress are wdiat de- 
mand our prc'.ent attention. (1.) Ills coat is so close as 
to cover his whole person. (2.) Tt .seems to have mark.s 
which, though they may be ornaments, yet are analogous 
to quiltings, and raise that idea strongly. Now supposing, 
that under these quiltings is a connected chain of iron 
rings, extending throughout the wdiolc, it presents a dress 
well known in later ages, and, as this example proves, in 
limes of remote antiquity ; and to which agree the words 
used in describing Saul’s shehet 2 f as already noticed. 

In order further to justify these conjectures on the na- 
ture of the defence afforded by Saul’s coat of mail, Mr. 
Taylor copied one of the Samaritan horsemen from the 



Trajan pillar. This dress, it will be seen, is wholly com- 
posed of scales, and fits the wearer with consummate accu- 
racy ; even his feet and his hands are covered with scales : 
and though his dress is divided into two parts, one for his 
body, the other for his legs, yet the wliole shows not only 
his .shape, but also every muscle of his body. This dress 
wa.s made of horny .snbstancc.s, such as horses’ h<iofs, 
(Pausanias Attic, cap. 21.) or other materials^of equal 
toughness and hardne.ss: but scaly coats of mail were 
frequently made of iron, and, very commonly, we find 
jiarts of armor of defence tmfnicatud in this maimer. On 
the whole, these instances ajqxar to ju.stify the principle, 
that the sheheAz of Saul should keep its proper import in 
ilic narrative of that king’s death, as an embroidered coat, 
or coat wrought with aikt holes — a close coat, fitting lightly 
to hi.s person ; and if this close coat held m — detained — 
his life, so that he could not die speedily, though dread- 
fully wounded, mt see the reason of his de.siring the 
Amalekite to finisii him. We sec, loo, how the arrows of 
the Philistines might penetrate some way into his body, yet 
not destroy his life immediately ; we see how the Philis- 
tines might abuse him, in tearing this coat from him, and 
othennse ill-treating his person, as a Hebrew, as well as 
a king, while yet alive, which he feared ; — how they might 
distinguish the corpse of Saul by thi.s coat, although his 
eroum and bracedet were absent when they came to strip 
the slain, Acc. — It will be recollected that Saul himself 
was the tallest man in Israel, and therefore would easily 
be distinguished ; but nothing similar is said of his sons ; 
their coiqises would probably be known by what the mo- 
dern Persians term bazitJbends ; the bracelet” of our trans- 
lators. They are,” says Mr. Morier, (Second Journey, 


p. 173.) ornaments fastened alKive the elbows ; composed 
of precious stones of great value, and are only worn by tke 
king AND His SONS.” In the portrait of the king of Persia, 

at the ludia-House, they form a striking appendage. 

Calmet ; Watson. 

ARMY. Few things in history are more .surprising 
than the great numbers which are recorded as forming 
eastern armies ; even the Scrijiturc accounts of the ar- 
mies that invaded Judea, or wx*rc raised in Judea, often 
excite the wonder of their readers. To parallel these 
great numbers by those of other armies, is not aij. that is 
acceptable to the inquisitive ; it is requisite also to show 
how .so small a province as the Holy Land really was, 
could furnish sucli mighty armies of fighting men; with 
the uncertainty of the proportion of the.se fighting men to 
the whole number of the nation ; in respect lo which, 
many unfounded conjectures have escaped the pens of the 
learned. 'With a view lo this, ]Mr. Taylor lias made a not 
unsncce.ssful attempt, by adducing instances of numerous 
armies which havn been occasionally raised, to show what 
may he. done by despotic power, or the impulse of military 
glory; and also that the composition of Asiatic armies is 
such as may render credible those numbers which express 
their gro.ss amount ; while no just inference respecting 
the entire population of a country can be drawn from the 
numbers stat£‘d as occasionally composing its armies. 

We learn from Xenophon, (Cyrop. lib. iv.) “ that mo.st 
of the inhabitants of Asia arc attended in their military 
expeditions by those whom they live mihalhomc.” — “ The 
army brought chariots which they had taken ; — some of 
them full of the most considerable women, .... for to 
this day all the inhabitants of Asia, in time of war, attend 
the service accompanied with what they value most ; and 
they say, that they fight the better when the objects most 
dear to tliem are present.” We may now, remarks Mr. 
Taylor, form a better notion of the policy of Barak, in 
.stipulating for the presence of the prophetess who judged 
J.srael with his army. Judges 4: fi. She was a public 
jicrson, was well known to all Israel, and her appearance 
would no less stimulate the valor of the troops to fight 
the better for an object most dear to them," than it would 
sanction the undertaking determined on and executed 
against an oppressor so 'powerful as Jabin, king of 
Canaan. 

This notion may be extended somewhat further; for 
Peborah in her triumphant song suppowses that Sisera’s 
mother allribuied the delay in his return to Ihe g^eat 
number of captives — female captives — taken from the 
enemy — “ lo every man a dam.sd, or two^” — families of 
the Warriors of Israel, taken prisoners^ in their camp, 
equally with sidzures made in the villages and townii. 
Whether this be correct or not, no striking objection seems 
to opjiose it — and we are sure that the presence of women 
of r:uik in the camps of the orientals was not uncommon. 
Every body is acquainted with the generosity of Alexander 
in th(3 tent of Bariics, when the royal family of Persia be- 
came his ca[)tives ; and the story of Panthea is so beauti- 
fully told by Xenophon, (Cyroji. lib. v.) that if it be nl- 
reaily familiar to the reader, he cannot be displeased with 
its repetition. The generosity of Alexander might emu- 
late, but it could not excel, the generosity of Cyrus. 
‘‘When we first entered her tent, (that of Panthea,) we 
did not know her; fur she was sitting on the ground, with 
all her women-scrvanls around her, and was dressed in 
the same manner as her servants were .* but when we 
looked around, being desirous to know which was the mis- 
tress, vshe immediately appeared to excel all the others, 
though she was sitting witli a veil over her, and looking 
down upon the ground. When we bid her arise, she and 
the wservants around her rose. Standing in a dejected pos- 
ture, her tears fell at her feet,” Acc. This idea of women 
attending soldiers, contributes an illustration to a verse in 
that sufficiently obscure effusion, Psalm 08: 12. 


Kings of armies did /lee, did floe, 

And she who tarried at home diridoil the spoil. 


1. Whenever there was an immediate prospect of war, 
a levy was made by the genealogists. Dc«t. 20: 5— lb in 
the time of the kings, there was a head or ruler ot n 
persons that made the levy, who kept an account of the 
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number of the soldiers, but who is, ncveitliekss, to l)e division ; eadi of \vlu<*h divisions had its sepo^rate stand- 
distinguished from the generalissimo. 2 Chron. 2(): II. ard, rM. Each ofthe large family associations like- 
(Compare 2 Sam. 8: 17. 20: 25. 1 Chron. 18: Ki.) After ausc, of which the diflerent lribc.s were compo.sed, had a 
the levy was fully made out, the genealogists gave public separate standard, termed, in contradistinction from the 
notice, that the following jwsons might be excused from other, avet; and every Hebrew was obliged to number 
military service; (Deut. 20: 5 — 8.) 1. Those who had himself with his particular division, and follow his appro* 
built a house, and had not yet inhabited it, 2. Those who priate standard. Of military standards, there were, — 1. 


had planted an olive or rirte ^arden^ and had not as yet 
tasted the fruit of it ; — an exemption, consequently, which 
extended through the first live years alter such planting. 
3. Those who had bargained fora spouse, but had not cele- 
brated the nuptials,- also those wlio had not as yet lived 
with their wile for a. year. 4. The faint-hearted, who 
would be likely to discourage oiliei's, and wiio, if they had 
gone into battle, where, in those early times, every thing 
depended on personal jirowcss, m’ouIiI only have -fallen 
victims. 

2. At the head of each rank or file of fifty, was the 
captain of fifty. The other divisions consisted of a hun- 
dred, a thousand, and ten thousand men, each one of 


The .standard, denominated denel ; one of which pertained 
to each of the four general divisions. The four standards 
of this name were large, and ornamented with colors in 
white, purple, crimson, and dark blue. The Jcw'Lsli ral)- 
bins a.ssert, (founding their statement on Genesis 49: 3, 9, 
17, 22., which in this ca.se is very doubtful authority,) that 
llie fir.si of tliese standards, namely, that of Judah, bore a 
lion ; the second, or that of Jleubcn, bore a man j that of 
Ephraim, wiiich w'as the third, displayed the figure of a 
bull ; while tliat of Dan, wdiich was the fourth, exhibited 
the rcpre.seiilation of cherubim. They were wrought into 
the standards with embroidered work. 2. The standard, 
called r/rci. The ensign of this name belonged to the 


w'hich was headed by its appropriate coinmandcr. These ^ saparate classes of families. 3. Tlie standard, called nem 
divisions ranked in respect to each other according to their ’ This .standard W’as not, like the others, borne from place 
families, and were .subject to the authority ofthe heads ’ ' . 

those families. 2 Chron 25: ,5. 2t): 12, 13. Thi: cen- 
turions, and (hiliarcks, or captains of thousands, w’cre ad- 
mitted into the couneil.s of war. 1 Cliron. 13: 1 — 3. l 
Sam. 18: 13. The leader of the whole army was denomi- 
nated the captain of the. host. The genealogists, (in the 
English version, officers,) according to a law in Deut. 2(1; 

9, had the right of apjxnnting the ]icrsons w'ho WTre to 


to place. It appears from Numb. 21: 8, 9. that it was a 
long pole fixed into the earlli. A flag was fastened to 
Its top, which was agitated by the wind, and seen at a great 
clistnnci'. Jn\ 4: 0, 21. 51: 2, 12, 27. Ezek. 27: 7. In 
ordi*r to render it vi.sible, as far as po.s.sible, it w'as erected 
on lofty mountains, and was in this w ay used as a signal 
to assemble soldiers. Tt mi sooner made its appearance 
on such an elevated position, than the war-cry was ut- 


act as officers in the army ; and they, undoubtcilly, made lered, and the tmmiirls Avere bloAvn. Lsri. 5: 20. 13: 2. 

if « ,.„1 1.. . * 1 - ... ..f. ... . . 


it a point, in their selections, to choose those who are 
called heads of families. The jiracticc of thus selecting 
military officers ceased under the kings, Some of them 
were then chosen by the king, and in other itistances the 
office became permanent and hereditary m the heads of 
families. Both kings and generals had armor-bearers. 
They wore chosen from the bravest of the soldiery, a ml 
not only bore the arms of their ma.slers, bin were cmiiloyi'd 
to give his commands to the subordinate captains, ami 
were present at his side in the hour of peril. I Sam. 14: 
0. 17: 7, The infantry, the cavalry, ami tlic I’lmnots of 
war were so arranged, as to malvc, separate divisions of 
an army. Exod. 14; 0, 7. The infaiitiy vi'cre divhlod 
likewise into light-armed troops, itedvdm, ami into spear- 
men. Gen. 49: 19, 1 Sam. 30: 8, 15, 23. 2 Sam 3- 22 
^ 2. 22:30. Psalm 18; 30. 2 Kings 5: 2. Ho.sea7.1.’ 
The light-armed infantry were furnished with a sling and 
javelin, wdtii a bow% arrow's, and quiver, and also, at least 
in latter times, with a buckler, 'fhoy fought the enemy 
at a distance. The spearmen, on the contr.ary, who wen* 
armed with spears, sAAwds, and shields, fought hand to 
hand. 1 Chron. 12; 24, 31. 2 Clirou. 14: 8. 17: 17. The 
hght-armed trcKips were commonly taken from the tribes 
of Ephraim and Benjamin. 2 Chron. 14. 8. 17; 17 Com- 
pare Gen. 49; 27. Psalm 78: 9. 

3. 1 he art of lay ing out an encampment aiUKiars to have 
lieen well understood in Egypt, long before the dejiarture 


18; 3. 30: 17. 49: 22 (i2: 10—13. 

4. Before bailie, the various kinds of arms were put into 
the best onlcr ; Ihe sidclds W'(‘ro anointed, and the .soldiers 
refreshed themsclv<‘s by taking food, lest they should be- 
eome Aveary and faint under the ]>ressure of their labors. 
Jer. 4t»: 3, 4. Isa. 21: 5. The soldier.s, more especially the 
generals and kings, except when they washed, to remain 
unknown, (1 Kings 22: 3() — 34.) were elolhed in splendid 
habiliim nis, which are denominated the saeml dress. Ps. 
MO. 3. It W'as the duty of the priests, before the com- 
ineneemenl of the battle, to exhort the Ilcbiws to exhibit 
that eourage whieh was required by the exigency of the 
o<-c{ision. Tlie words Avhich they used were as ibllow.s ; — 
“ Hear, O Israel ; ye approach this day unto battle against 
your enemies ; let not your hearts faint ; fear not, and do 
not treiiible; neither be ye terrified, because of them. 
Cor the Lord your God is he that goeth AA ith you, to fight 
for jow ttgainsi your enemies, to save yoii.^’ Deut. 22: 2, 
iVe. The last ceremony, previous to an engagement, was 
the sounding of the sacred trumpets by the priests. 
Numb. 10: 9, 10. 2 Chron. 13: 12—14. 1 Macc. 3; 54. 

5. In the reign of David, the HebrcAVs acquired such skill 
in tlie military art, togetlier with such strength, as gave 
them a decided superiorily over their competitors on the 
field ofjiaule. David increased the standing army, which 
Saul had iniroduci'd. Solomon introduced cavalry into 
the military force of the nation, .also cdiarjols. Both cav- 


iLch, in Ac se3 c£,.v f w whicli military arms were improYcd in Ihcir con- 

Ae Hebrews In the **’ struetion, the science of fortification made advances, and 

appears that the holv labernJ^J o nrrl \ o Israelites, it large armies were mustered. From this ))eriod, till the 
rc^rence to this cirLmstance it centre. In time Avhen the Hebrews became subject to the Assyrians 

• • * ’ t mav be remark f»fl thnt and Chaldeans, but little improvement w'as made in the 

arl.s of AA'ar. The Maccabees, after the return of the He- 
brews from the captivity, gave a new existence to the 
military art among them. But their descendants were 
under the necessity of submitting to the superior power of 
the Romans. (See Battle.)— CaZme/ ; Wa^smi. 

ARNAULD, (Henry,) was born in 1597, and, after 
having been entrusted with important missions to Rome 


it io iUr. ■ , It may be remarked, that 

U is the common practice m t},e East, for the prince or 
leader of a tribe to have his tent pitched in the centre of 
IrLcI » forgotten, that Gotl, 

tabeniacle, was the 
prince, the l^der of the Hebrews. The tents nearest to 
the tabernacle were those of the Levites, whose business 
Jkr "f “ preplan guard. 


the tabemaple. Numb. 1: 53 ; 
to the east, 
lost: on the 

mto;’ ‘r'^“ lj>r recreation; 

pie were thus divided into four bodies, three tribes in whirl I'oiZl Tr h out amj dap 

, ^ much lo .A tn wMrh I am mt a bishop. This worthy prelate died in 
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1692, deeply lamented by his flock. His Negotiations in 
Italy were published, in 17.38, in five volumes. 

ARNAULD, (Ahthony,) brother of Henry, was born 
at Paris in 16 J 2 ; studied at the colleges of Calvi, on the 
Sorbonne, and took his doctor^s degree in 1641. He was 
a distinguished Jansenist, and attacked in succession the 
Jesuits and the Calvinists, or Protestants. He had also a 
contest with Malbranche. He belonged to the celebrated 
society of Port Royal, and was an intimate friend of Pas- 
cal. His enemies compelled him to leave France, and he 
closed his life at Brussels, in the Netherlands, in 1694. 

Arnauldwas a man of extensive cnidition. He was 
an indefatigable and excellent writer. Ilis works, which 
extend to no less than forty-five quarto volumes, *embracc 
a great variety of subjects, literary and philosophical, as 
well as theological. He was of an'impcliious disixisition, 
though in social life his manners were mild and simple. 
His religious sentiments partook of tlic sublimity of 
his genius. When past seventy years of age, having 
requested his friend Nicole to assist him m executing a 
new work he had projected, Nicole remonstrated, on the 
ground that their advanced age might well allow them to 
rest. Best! exclaimed Arnauld, wtH ymi mt hewp. all eter- 
nity to rest in ? — Enry. Amer. 

ARNDT, (.Tohn -,) a Luthernn minister of di.stingnishcd 
piety, whose work, entitled True Chnatiennti/^ has been 
translated into many languages, and obtained a most ex- 
, tensive cireulation. Tie was born at Ballenslodl in Anhalt, 

' in 1555, and died in I (>21, at Zellc, after having otliciated 
in various places, and sull’ercd pcnseculion both from the 
Lutheniiis and the Calvinists. A few hours before his 
. death, he ])rcached from Ps. 126. 5., They that sow in 
^ tears shall reap in joy and on arriving at his house, he 
spoke of it as his funeral sermon. The influence of his 
writings, iii fostering a spirit of seriousness in religion, is 
perhaps unequalled. — Henderson's IhirK, 

ARNOBIUS ; about A. D. 300, a teacher of rhetoric at 
Sicca Veneria, in Numidia ; and, in 303, became a Chris- 
tian. While yet a catechumen, he wrote .icven hooks, 
f Adversns Genies, in which he defended the Christian re- 
\ ligion, and showed the fully and absurdi^ of heathenism 
' Avith great spirit and learning, though his kiu'wledgc of 
the truth appears to have been somew’hat defective. 

ARNOLD, (of Brescia;) a disciple of Ah?lard and 
' Berenganus, nn eminent refbnncr of the twelfth century. 
l.Tn 1136, by his bold and lofty spirit, his kmm ledge of 
Clirisliau antiquities, and the velieiiieiit eloquen e of his 
})uh1ic haraiiguc.s, he roused Italy, France and Switzerland 
against llic abuses of the Roman church and clergy, and 
even converted the jiope’s legate to his opinions. He was 
charged with heresy, and, together with lus adherents, 
(called Arnoldists,) was excominnnicalcd by Innocent H.; 
but it is probable, says Davenport, his real crime was his 
having taught, that the church ought to be dive.sted of its 
worldly josscssious, and reduced to its primitive simplicity. 
Dr. Wall allows that he was condemned, along with Peter 
de Bruys, for rejecting infant baptism. In 1144, he ap- 
jicared at Rome, and there elevated the standard ol’ civil 
and clerical reform, with such success, as f(/ gain even 
the Roman senate ; and for ten years poss'cssed the chief 
power in the- eternal city.” Adrian IV. .succeeded, 
liowcvcr, in expelling him in 1155, by laying an, inter- 
dict on the city. The refonner retired to Tuscany, but 
was llicre seized and taken back to Rome, where he 
died by the hands of the executioner, the same year ; 
being excommunicated, crucified, and burned. 

Such was the fate of a man who i.s universally ac- 
knowledged to have been po.ssessed of extraordinary 
erudition and eloquence, and of an irreproachable charac- 
ter. But the spirit of ins doctrine descended through suc- 
ceeding agei?, and his memory is now both admired and 
revered. He is classed by Benedict among the most dis- 
tinguished of the ancient IJaptists, — Mosheim ; New Edin. 
Eney. ; Ency. Amer. ; Davenpent ; Janes's Bistory of the 
Christian Chvrch. 

A RNOLDLSTS ; a denomination in the twelfth century, 
wliich derive their naitic from Arnold of Brescia. Hav- 
ing observed the calamities that .sprung from the opulence 
of the pontiffs and bishops, they maintained publicly, that 
the treasuro.s and revenue.s of popes, bishops, and tnonas- 


tcries ought to be solemnly transferred to the rulers of 
each state j and that nothing was to be left to the minis^ 
ters of the gospel, but a spiritual authority, and a subsist- 
ence, drawn from tithes, and from the voluntary oblations 
of the people. They thus took a noble stand on that fun- 
damental principle of our Savior, My kingdom is not of 
this world.” The Arnoldists did not difl’er from the Wal- 
denses. (See Waldenses.) 

The denomination, Arnoldists, was also conferred on the 
followers of one Arnold, ol‘ Villeneuve, a physician, in 
the fourteenth ceiiUiry. He was eminently skilled in 
chemistry, natural philosophy, and literature, which occa- 
sioned him to be taken, by the ignorant monks, for a ma- 
gician ; and he, in return, it is .said, had so bad an opinion 
of Ihemonk.s, that he thought they would all be damned.” 
This was his heresy, for which he was burnt by the Inqui- 
sition ; hafipily for him, however, not till after lie 
dead. — WUlimns ; Mosheim' s Errl. Hist., vul. iii. p. 162 ; 
UdVs Wanderings, p. 136. 

ARNON ; a river frequently mentioned in Scripture, 
(Dent. 2: 24, Ar.c.) and which rises in the mountains of 
Gilead or Moab, and runs by a north-west course into the 
eastern part of the Dead sea. It is now called Wady 
Mod-jib, and divhics the province of Belka from that of 
licrek, as it formerly divided the kingdom of the Moab 
ites and Amorites. — Calmet. 

AHOKR ; a city of Gad, partly situate on a mountain 
on the north bank of the Ariion, at the extremity of the 
country which the Hebrews possessed eastward of the 
Jordan. Numb. 32: 34. Bun khardt says it is now called 
Araayr. It seems to have consisted of two jiarts, the one 
on the Inink of the river, and the other on an island 
formed by it. Hence the phrase, “The city in the midst 
of the river.” — Tlelond thinks that there was another city 
of tliis name, m'ar Kabbah of the Ammonites, or Phila- 
delphia; and that this is the Aroer meant, Josh. 13: 25. 
Jucig. 11: 3.3. Aroer, in Hebrew, signifies heath ; and it 
is, therefore, probable that several places were so named. 

A RONA ; a distriet bcyonil Jt»r(lan, along the river Arnon. 

ARPAD, or Arpiiad ; a town in Scripture always 
a.ssociated with Hamath, the Epijihania of the Greeks, 
(2 Kings 18: 34, &e.) and probably the Arphas noticed in 
Josephus, as limiting the provinces of Gamahtis, Guala- 
nilis, Balana’, and 3'rachonilis, lutrlh-eJivSt, (Bel. 1. 3. c. 2*) 
and the Jtaphan or Raphana‘a,'«h\ inch Stephens places 
nea r hi pi ph a 1 1 i a . — Cal met. 

AliTllAXAD ; son ol’ Shem, and father of vSalah ; born 
A. M. 1648, one yen rafter the deluge ; died A. M. 2096, 
aged four hundred and thirty-eight years. Gen. 11: 12, Ace. 

ARRHABONARjl ; a seel who held that the eucharist 
IS neither the real flesli (»r blood of Christ, nor yet the sign 
of them, but only the pledge or earnest tliereof. — Enck. 

ARROW. (See Arms.) Divination with arrows was 
a mctluKl of piesaging future events, practised by the 
ancients. Ezekiel, 21: 21, informs us, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar, putting himself at the liead of his armies, to rnareh 
against Zedekiah, king of the .Tews, and against the king 
of the Ammonites, sKxicl at the parting of two ways, to 
mingle his arrow.s together in a quiver, in order to divine 
from thcncc which w^ay be sliould march. Jerome, Theo 
doret, and the modern commentators after them, believe 
tliat thi.s prince took .several arrows, and upon each of 
them wrote the name of the king, town, oj province which 
he was to attack : for example, upon one, Jerusalem ; 
upon another, Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites; and 
upon another, Egypt, fee. After having put these into 
a quiver, he shook them together, and then drew them 
out ; and the arrow which was drawn was thought to de- 
clare the wdll of the g(Kls to attack fi^rst that city, province, 
or kingdom, with whase name it was inscribed. 

The word arrow is often taken figuratively for light- 
ning, and other meteors, (the same as the heathen would 
call the thunderbolts of their Jupiter.) but there is a pa v 
sage, (Psalm 91: 5.) where it has been thought dubious 
w'hethcr it should be taken literally, for war, or Jif^watmly, 
for some natural evil : 

Thou shalt hav»! no occnAlon of f-'ar, 

From the dread, by niifht ; 

From the arrow that by day ; 

From the »e«tib'oce in darknes.-. wilkin'T, 

From the cullm? oiF whicii di-^irov ^ at noon day. 
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The word rendered pestUmce^ seems it> im]X)rt a cojn- was given to Artaxerxes by reason of the extent of his 
missumed^^ spoken-io— evil; from deUr. to speak: but dominions ; as it is commonly said that princes have long 
Parkhurst derives it from drivitig, an evil which drives hands ; but Uie Greeks maintain that this prince had really 
men. to their graves. The former derivation is most usual j longer hands or arms than usual j and that; when he stoo<l 
but both senses may coalesce in this example. I'he cut- upright, he could touch his knees. He is said to have 
ting off fxmB) is used for pestilence, in Dent. 32: 24. and been the handsomest man of his time. The eastern peo- 
Mr. Taylor conceives that the arrow in this pas.sage means pic call him Bahaman, -and give him the surname of Ard- 
Ihe pestilence also; and that the following lines are exc- schir-diraz-dest, or the long-lianded. He was the son of 
getical : an idea which is confirmed by two or three pas- Asfendiar, sixth king of the second dynasty of tlie Per- 
sages, which imply, that the Arabs denote the pestilence, sians. After having extinguished the family of Rostara, 
by an allusion to this fying wcamm. The following is which was formidable to him on account of the great men 
from Busbt»qiiius : (Eng. edit.) f desired to remove to a, who composed it, he carried his arms into the western 
less contagious air. . . . I received from Solyman, the cm- prtivinces, Mesopotamia and S 3 nria, which formed part of 
peror, this message ; that the einpiTor wondered what I his empire. He took Babylon from Belshazzar, son of 
meant, in desiring to remove my habitation. Jx twi the. Nebuchadnezzar ; and he put in his place Kiresch, who 
pestilence God^s arrow, which will always hit his mark ? Tf liy us is called Cyrus. Some Persian historians assert, 
God would visit me herewith, how could I avoid it? Is that the mother of Artaxerxes was a Jewess, of the tribe 


not the plague, said he, in my own palace, and yet 1 do 
not think of removing?” \Vc fiikl the same opinion ex- 
pressed in Smith’s Remarks, &;c. on the Turks : (p. 109.) 

What, say they, is the plague the hart of Almighty 
God ? and can we escape the blow he levels at us ? i.s not 
his hand steady to hit the jKirsons he aims at ? can W'e run 
out of his sight, and beyond his power?” So Herbert, 
(p. 99.) speaking of Curroon, says, that year his empire 
was so wounded with God’s arrows of plague, pestilence, 
and famine, as this thousand years before was never so 
terrible.” Sec Ezek. 5: 15. “ When 1 send upon them 
the evil arrows of famine,” &c. — Watson ; Cahnet. 

ARSENAL. The ancient Hebrews had each man bis 
own arms, because all went to the wars ; they had no ar- 
senals, or magazines of arms, because they had no regu- 
lar troops, or soldiers, in constant pay. There were no 
arsenals in Israel, till the reigns of David j^nd Solomon. 
David made a large collection of arms, and consecrated 
thorn to the Lord, in his tabernacle. The high-priest 
Jehoiada look them out of the trea.sury of the temple, to 
arm the people and Levites, on the day of the young king 
Joash’s elevation to the throne. 2 Chron. 23: 9. Solomon 
collected a gi’eat quantity of arms in his palace of the 
purest of Lebanon, and established well-provided arsenals 
in all the cities of Judah, which he fortified. 2 Chron. 
11: 12. He sometimes enforced the conquered and Iribn- 
tary people to forge arms for Iiim. 1 Kings II); 25. Uz- 
ziah not only furnishetl*liis arsenals with spears, helmets, 
shields, cuirasses, swords, bows, and slings, but also with 
such machines as were proper Ibr sieges. Hezekiah had 
the same precaution ; he made stores of arms of all sorts. 
Jonathan and Simon Maccabreus had arsenals stored with 
good arms ; not only such os had been taken from their 
enemies, but others which they had purchased, or commis- 
sioned to lie forged for them.— Cn/wc?. 

ARTAXERXES, or Aiiasuerus ; a king of Persia, the 
husband of Esther, who, in the opinion of the learned 
Usher and Cahnet, was the Darius of tivofane writers. 
(vSee AHAsT;RHTrs.) 

11. ARTAXERXES LONOIMANUS, is supposed by 
Dr. Pridoaux to be the Ahasuerus of Esther. He was the 
son of Xerxes, and grandson of Darius Hy.stasfies, and 
reigned in Persia from the year of the world 3531 to 3579. 
He permitted Ezra, with all those inclined to follow him, 
to return into Judea, in the year of the world 3537. Ezra 
7; 8. Afterwards, Nchemiah also obtained leave to return', 
and to build the “walls and gales of Jerusalem, in the year 
^ of the world 3550. Nehem. 1:11. From this year, chro- 
nolo^rs reckon the lieginnmg of Daniel’s seventy weeks. 
Daniel 11: 29. These are weeks of years, and make four 
hundred and ninety years. Dr. Prideaux, who discourses 
very copiously, and wnth great Icaniing, on this prophecy, 
maintains that the decree mentioned in it for the restoring 
and rebuilding of Jerusalem, canmit be understood of that 
granted to Nehemiah, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes ; 
but of that granted to Ezra, by the same Artaxerxes, in 
the seventh year of his reign. From that time to the 
death of Christ, are exactly four hundred and ninety 
years, to a month : for in the month Nisan, the decree was 
granted to Ezra ; and in the middle of the same month 
Nisan, Christ suffered, jiwt four hundred and ninety years 
afterwards. 

The easterns think that the surname of Longiraaniui 


of Benjamin, and family of Saul ; and that the most be- 
loved of his wives was of the tribe of Judah, and rare uf 
Solomon, by Rehoboam, king of Judah. If this be true, 
we need not wonder that he should recommend to Cyrus 
to favor the Jewish nation. This Cyrus performed, by 
sending back the people into their ow’n country, and per- 
mitting them to rebuild their temple. But the truth of 
this story is doubtful ; and were it true, the interference 
of the special providence of God must still be acknowledged. 
Artaxerxes reigned forty-seven years, and died in the year 
of the world, 3579, and before Jesus Christ, 425. — Watson. 

ARTAXERXES j a name given by Ezra to the Magus, 
called, by Justin, Oropastes; by Herodotus, Smerdis ; 
by Aeschylus, Mardus; and by Cte.sias, Spheudadates. 
After the death of Cambyses, he usurped the government 
of Persia, pretending to be Smerdis, son of Cyrus, whom 
Cambyses had put to death. This is the Artaxerxes who 
wrote to his governors beyond the Euphrates, signifying, 
that having received their advices relating to the Jews, he 
required them to forbid the Jews from rebuilding Jerusa- 
lem. Thus, from A. M. 3483, the Jews did not dare to 
forward the repairs of the city walls, till 3550 ; when Ne- 
hemiah obtained permission to rebuild them, from Aria- 
xerxes Longimanus. Neh. 1 : 2. — Calmet. 

AKTEMAS ; St. Paul’s disciple, who was sent by that 
apostle into Crete, in the room of Titus, chap. 3; 12, while 
he continued with St. Paul at Nicopolis, where he passed 
the winter. We know nothing particular of the life or 
death of Artemas ; but the employment to which he was 
appointed by the apostle is a proof of his great merit. 

ARTEMIUS ; a distinguished martyr of the fourth cen- 
tury. He wa.s commandcr-in-chief of the Roman forces 
in Egypt. He was accused by the pagans, 1st. of having 
demolished several idols in the reign of Constantine the 
Great; and 2d. of assisting the bishop of Alexandria in 
plundering the temples. Being summoned before the 
emperor Julian, to answer these charges, he confessed 
them, and owned his faith, upon which he was deprived 
of his commission and estate, and finally beheaded, — Fox. 

ARTEMONITES; a denomination in the second cen- 
tury; so called from Arienwn^ who taught that, at the 
birth of the man Christ, a certain divine energy united 
itself to him. He was a Unitarian, of the .same princi- 
ples a.s Theodotos, (the tanner,) Paul of Samosata, and 
the modern Socinians. — Mosheim^s Bed. Hist. vol. p. 235 ; 
Milner's Church Hist. vol. i. p. 255 ; T^rdner's Heretm, 
pp. 3(»0— 362.— 

ARTICLE OF FAITH, is, by some, defined a point of 
Christian doctrine, which we are obliged to believe, as 
having been revealed by God himself, and allowed and 
established as such by the church, (See Confessions.) 

ARTICLES, FIVE, OF PERTH ; to which James I., 
by intrigues and- Ihreatenings, procured the sanction of 
the general assembly and the Scottish parliament. They 
were, — 1st. Kneeling at the sacrament ; 2d. Private com- 
munion : 3d. Private baptism : 4th. Confirmation of chil- 
dren ; and 5th. The observation of holidays. 

ARTICLES OF SMALCALD; certain articles drawn 
up at that place by Luther, on occasion of the meeting of 
the electors, prmces, and states. They were principally 
deseed to show how far the Lutheran.s were di.sposed to 
go in order to avoid' a final rupture, and in what sense 
they were willing to adopt the doctrine of Christ’s pre- 
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sence in the eucharist. The terms in which they are 
expressed are somewhat dubious, and not so harsh and 
imtating as those eim)loyed in the Confession, the Apolo- 
gy, and the Form of Concord. — Henderson's 

ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
(See CmmcH of Enoland.) 

ARTICLES, LAMBETH. The Lambeth articles were 
so called, because drawn up at Lambeth palace, under 
the eye, and with the assistance, of archbishop Whitgift, 
bishop Bancroft, bishop Vaughan, and other eminent dig- 
nitaries of the church. That the reader may judge how 
Calvinistic the clergy were under the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, we shall here insert them. 1. God hath from 
eternity predestinated certain persons to life, and hath re- 
probated certain persons unto death. 2. The moving or 
efficient cause of predestination unto life is not the fore- 
sight of faith, or of perseverance, or of good works, or of 
any thing that is in the persons predestinated ; but the 
alone will of God’s good pleasure. 3. The predcsliuati 
are a pre-determined and certain number, which can 
neither be lessened nor increased. 4. Such a« are not 
predestinated to salvation shall inevitably be condemned on 
account of their sins. 5. The true, lively, and justifying 
faith, and the Spirit of God justifying, is not extinguished, 
doth not utterly fail, doth not vanish away in the elect, either 
finally or totally. C. A true believer, that is, one -who is en- 
dued with justifying faith, is certified hy the, full assurance 
of faith that his sins are forgiven, and that he shall be ever- 
lastingly saved by Christ. 7. Saving grace is not allowed, is 
not imparted, is not granted to all men, by which they may 
be saved, if they will. 8. No man is able to come to Christ, 
unless it be given him, and unless the Father draw' him j 
and all men are not drawn by the Father, that tliey may 
come to his Son. 9. It is not in the will or power of every 
man to be saved.” What gave occasion to the framing 
these articles was this : — Some persoii.s had distinguisluHl 
themselves at the university of Cambridge by o])posing 
predestination. Alarmed at the opinions that were vented, 
the above-mentioned archbishop, wnth others, romj)o.sed 
thhsc articles, to prevent the belief of a contrary doctrine. 
These, when completed, were sent down to Cambridge, to 
which the scholars were strictly enjoined to conft»rm. 

ARTICX..ES, SIX ; an act which passed lioth hou.ses 
of parliament, and obtained the assent of Heniy VIJl., 
by which the whole body of jxjpery wa.s restored, and 
W'hich consisted of the following points • — That in the 
sacrament of the altar, after the consecration, there re- 
maineth no substance of bread and wine, but the natural 
body and blood of Christ ; that communion in both kinds 
is not necessary ; that jiriests, according to the law of God, 
may not marry ; that vows of chastity ought to be ob- 
served ; that private masses ought to be continued ; and 
that auricular confession is expedient and necessary, and 
ought to be retained in the church. Archbishop Craniiicr 
made a noble stand against this act while it was passing 
the house of lords, and disputed every inch of ground j 
but all his elforis w'cre ineffectual. — Henderson's Buck, 

ARTICLE, GREEK. Horne, in his Introduction, 
speaking of the signification of w'ords and jihrases, lays 
down the tw'o Ibllowing rules j 

First. Emjphases^ in the sacred Scriptures, are to lie 
sought, sometimes in w'ords, in particles, and also in the 
Greek article. Instances of the latter emphasis are found 
in Matt. 26: 28. Matt. 16: 16. John 1: 21. and John 10: 11. 

Second. When Iwro or more personal nouns of the same 
gender, number, and case, are connected by the copulative 
kai (and) ; if the first has the definitive article, and the 
second, third, dec. have not, they both relate to the same 
person. Examples of this rule occur in 2 Cor. 1: 3. 1 
Cor. 15: 24. Ephes. 5: 5. 2 Thess. 1: 12. 1 Tim. 5: 21. 
Tit. 2: 13. 2 Pet. 1: 1. Jude 4 ; and altogether furnish a 
most striking body of evidence in behalf of *the divinity 
of our Savior. 

The importance and force of the Greek article are fully 
illustrated in the late Mr. Granville Sharp’s Remarks on 
the Uses of the Definitive Article of the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, 12mo. 1803 j in Dr. Wordsworth Letters 
to Mr. Sharp j and especially in Dr. Middleton’s Doctrine 
of the Greek Article, 8vo. 1808 ; and the Supplementary 
Researches of Mr. Hugh Stuart Boyd, inserted in Dr. A. 


Clarke’s Commentary' on Ephes. 6:, and at the end of hiS 
Commentary on the Epistle to Titus. In the latter, Mr. 
Boyd has combated and refuted the philosophical objec* 
tions of Unitarians. — Home's Introduction. 

ARTOTYRITES, (bread and cheese eaters;) a branch of 
the MontanistSy in the second century, who are charge* \ 
with eating bread and cheese in the eucharist. It is as- 
serted that they did this in imiidtion of Ebel, of whom it 
is said, (Gen. 4: 4.) he “brought of the firstling of his 
flock, and the fat thereof which, it is |)ossible, they might 
interpret, of their milk, or rather creamy as Grotius has 
since done. But it is very t)o.s.sible that they might do this 
in their love-feasts, ^tather than the eucharist. 

The Artotyrites admitted women to the priesthood and 
episcopacy ; and Epiphanius tells us that it was a common 
thing to SCO .seven girls at once enter into their church 
robed in white, and holding a torcli in their hands ; where 
they "wept and bewailed the wretclifdness of human na- 
ture, and the miseries of this life. — WUHams ; Buck. 

ARTS. The arts, which are now brought to such an 
admirable state of perfection, it is universally alUmed, 
must have originated partly” in necessity and partly in ac- 
cident. At first, (hey must have been very imperfect and 
very limited ; but the inquisitiv'c and .active irniidof man, 
secondeil by his W'ants, soon secured to them a greater 
extent and fewer imperfections. Accordingly, in the fourth 
generation after tin*, creation of man, we find mcrition 
made of artificers in hras.s and iron, and also of musical 
inslruinents. Gen. 4: 21, 22. Those con -immities which, 
from local or other causes, could not flourish by means of 
agriculture, would necessarily direct their attention to the 
encouragement and improvement of the arts. These con- 
sequently advanced with great rapidity, and were earned 
to a high pitch as far bade as the time of Noah; as we 
may learn from the very large vessel built under his di- 
reciion, the construction of which show.s that they must 
Lave been well acqiiainteil with some at least of the me- 
chanir*a! arts. They had also, without doubt, seen the 
operations of iirtilicers in other ways be.sides that of build- 
ing, and, after the deluge, imitated their works a.s well as 
they could. Hence it i.s, that shortly after that event, we 
find men kon made of uten.sils, ornaments, unci many other 
things which imply a knowledge of the arts. Compare 
9; 21. H: 1—9. 12:7, 8. 1-1:1—16. 17:1(1. 18: 4--6. 
J9; .32. :;i: 19, 27, 34. « 

Egypt ju the c’arly ages of the world excelled all other 
ijutions in a knowledge of the arts. The Hebrews, in 
consequence of remaining four hundred years with the 
Egj’pUans, must have become initiated to a considerable 
degree into that knowledge which their masters possessed. 
Hence wc find among tliem men who were sufficiently 
skilful and informed to frame, erect, nnd ornament the 
tabernacle. Moses, it is true, did not enact any special 
laws in favor of the arts, nor did he interdict or lessen 
them in the eyes of the people ; on the contrary, he speaks 
in the praise of artificers. Exod. 35: 30 — 35. 36: 38: 
22, 23, &c. The grand object of Moses, in a temporal 
|xiiut of view, wa.s to promote agriculture, and he thought 
it best, as was done in other nations, to leave the arts to 
the ingenuity and industry of the people. 

Soon after the death of Joshua, a place was as.signed 
by Joab, of the tribe of Judah, to artificers ; for in the 
genealogy of the tribe of Judah, delivered in 1 Chron. 11: 
14. we read of a place called the va/tey of rraftsmeny and, 
verses 21, 23. of a family of workmen of fine linen, and 
another of potters ; and when Jerusalem was taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar, the enemy carried away all the craftsmen 
and smiths. 2 Kings 24; 14. But as proof that their skill 
in manufactures and trade therein could not be very ex- 
tensive, we find that the prophet Ezekiel, chap. 27. in 
describing the affiuence of the goods which came to Tyre, 
makes mention of nothing brought thither from Judea 
except wheat, oil, grapes, and balm, which were <all the 
natural product of their ground. It appears that the mis- 
tre.S8 of the family usually made the clothing ibr her h(*use- 
hold, and ^so for sale. lixod. 35; 25. 1 Sam. 2: 19. Prov. 
31: 18—24. Acts 9: 39. Employment consequently avS far as 
the arts were concerned, wcu? limited chiefly to those wiio 
are engaged in the more difficult performances ; for instance, 
those who built chariots, hewed stones, sculptured ulols, 
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ir made them of metal, or who made them of instrumeats 
of gold or silver, and brass, and vessels of clay, and the like. 
Judg. 17; 4. Isa. 29: 16. 30: 14. Jer. 28: 13. Artificers 
among the Hebrews were not, as among the Greeks and 
Homans, servants and slaves, but men of some rank and 
worth : and as luxury and riches increa.sed, they became 
very numerous. Jer. 24; 1. 29: 2. 2 Kings 24: 14. 
Building and architecture, however, did not attain much 
perfection prior to the reign of the accomplished Solomon. 
We read, indeed, before the Israelites came into the land 
of Canaan, that Bezaleel and Aholiab (who were employed 
in the construction of the tabernacle) excelled in all man- 
ner of n'orkmanship . Exod. 35 : 30 — 36. but we are then 
told, that they had their skill by inspiration from God, and 
it does not appear that they had any successors ; for, in 
the days of Solomon, when they w’ere at rest from all their 
enemies, and were perfectly at liberty to follow out im- 
provements of any kifcd, yet they had no professed aflists 
that could undertake the work of the temple ; .so that Solo- 
mon was obliged to send to Hiram king of Tyre for a skil- 
ful artist, 2 Chron. 7; 13, 11. by whose ijirection the model 
of the temple and all the eurioas furniture of it was both 
designed and finished. But after (he .lews were under the 
influence or power of the Romans, there is no doubt that 
a better taste prevailed among them. Herod, at least, 
mn.st have employed some architects of distinguished 
abilities to repair and beautify the temple, and render it 
the superb structure which the description ol' J(»sephus 
shows that it must have been. From the frequent meii- 
tioiimade in sacred history, of numerous instruments and 
of various operations in metals, we are authorized to infer, 
as well as from other sources, that a considerable number 
of the arts was known and practised among them. 

During the captivity, many Hebrews, (luost commonly 
those to whom a barren tract of ilic soil had been assign- 
ed,) applied themselves to the arts and merchandise. 
Subsequently, when they were scattered abroad among 
different nations, a knowledge of the arts became .so popu- 
lar, that the Talmudist.s taught, that all parents ought to 
learn their children some art or handicraft, indeed 

mention many (panied men of their nation, vvdioTractiscd 
§ome kind of manual labor, or as we should say, foUowetl 
some trade. Accordingly, we find m the New Testament, 
that Joseph the husband of Mary was a I’arpcnter, and 
that he was assisted b/^Sour Savior in his labors. Matt. 
13: 55. Mark 6: 3. Simon is mentioned as a tanner in 
the city of Joppa. Acts 9: 43. JO: ,32. Alexander, a 
learned J e w, was a coppersmith . 2 Tim . 4 : 14. Paul and 
Aquila were tent-makers. Not only the Greeks but the 
Jews also, esteemed certain trades infamous. At any rale, 
the rabbins reckoned the drivers of asses and camels, 
barbers, sailors, shepherds, and innkeepers, in the same 
clas.s with robbers. Those Ephesians and Cretans, who 
were lovers of gain, 1 Tim. 3: 8. Tit. 1: 7. were men, as 
we may learn from ancient authors, who were determined 
to get money in however diasc a manner. In the apostolic 
age, the more eminent Greek tradesmen were united into 
a .society. Acts 19: 25. (Sec Wpjtixg, Poetry, Music, 
Daxcinu.) — Hoi'ne. 

ASA ; the son and successor of Abijam, king of Judah, 
t)egan to reign in the year of the world 3049, and before 
Chri.st 955. He reigned forty-one years at Jenisalem, and 
did right in the sight of the Lord. He purged Jerusalem 
from the infamous practices attending the worship of 
idols; and he deprived his mother of her office and 
dignity of queen, because .she erected an idol to Astarte, 
which he burnt in the valley of Hinnom. 1 Kings 15: 8. dec. 

The Scripture, however, reproaches Asa with not de- 
stroying the high places, which, perhaps, he thought it 

g ditic to tolerate, to avoid the greater evil of idolatry. 

is application also to Benhadad for assistance, was inex- 
cusable. It implied, that Asa distrusted God’s powTr and 
goodness, which he had so lately experienced. Therefore 
the prophet Hanani was sent to reprove him for his con- 
duct. Asa, however, was so exasperated at his rebukes, 
that he put the prophet in chains, and at thq^same time 
ordered the execution of several persons in Judah. To- 
ward the ifUter part of his life, he was incommoded with 
swellings in his feet, which, gradually rising upwards, 
killed him. The Scripture reproaches him, also, because, 


in his last sickimss, he had recourse to physicians, rather 
than to the Lord. — Watson. 

ASAHEL ; the son of Zeruiah, and brother to Joab. 
He wa.s killed by Abner, in the battle of Gibeon, 2 Sam. 
2: 18, 19. while he obstinately persisted in the pursuit of 
that general . To revenge his death, his brother J oab, some 
years after, treacherously killed ADner,.who bad come to 
w^ait on David at Hebron, in order to procure him to be 
acknowledged king by all Israel. 2 Sam. 3: 26, 27. (See 
Abner .) — Watsm . 

ASAPH ; a celebrated musician in the time of David, 
was‘'the son of Barachias of the tribe of Levi. Asaph, 
and also his‘descendants, presided over the musical band 
in the service of the temple. Several of the psalms, as 
the fiftieth, the seventy-third to the eighty-third, have the 
name of Asaph prefixed j but it is not certain whether the 
words or the music were composed by him. With regard 
to some of them, which were written during the Babylo- 
nish captivity, they cannot in any respect be ascnlied to 
him. Perhaps they were wTitten or set to music by his 
descendants, who bore his name, or by some of that <‘lass 
of musicians of which the family of Asaph was the head 
1 Chron. 6: 39. 2 Chron. 29: 30. 35: 15. Neh. 12: 46. 
The psalms which bear the name of Asaph are .doctrinal 
or preceptive : their style, though less sweet than that of 
David, is more vehement, and little inferior to the grandeur 
of T sai ah . — fV it son . 

ASBUtiy', (Francis;) senior bishop of the Methodist 
Ejnscopal Church in the United States. He was born 
near Birmingham, ICngland, August 20, 1745; but as 
most of his life was spent in laborious services among the 
American Methodists, he is identified with them, in their 
own fec}tfig.s, and in the view of the public. He came to 
this country in 1771, at the age of twenty-six, as a preacher. 
In 1773, the first annual conference of the Methodists Was 
held at Philadelphia, when it consisted of ten preachers, 
and about eleven hundred momlK;rs. He was consecratecl 
Idshop^by Dr. Coke in 1784, nn olRce which he continued 
to fill with great reputation till Ins death, which happened 
at the house of his old friend, Mr. George Arnold, in Vir- 
ginia. He was there on a journey, and died suddenly, 
March 3), I’Slfi, in the .seventy-first year of his age, and the 
fifty-fifth of his ministry. Ilis remains, by order of the 
general confercn<*e, were brought to Baltimore; and depo- 
sited in a vault prepared for that purpose under the recess 
nf the pulpit of the Methodist church in Eutaw street, in 
that city. 

From the time of his consecration, a period of thirty-two 
years, bishop Asbury travellefl yearly through the Unitctl 
Slates. From the ardor of his feelings, he was peculiarly 
calculated to keep the great machine]^ of the travelling 
connection in motion. In the exercise of his episcopal 
office, he ordained not less, probably, than three thousand 
preachers, and preached seventeen thousand sermons. — 
Asburp\s Jmmal ; MS. of Hcv. B. kludge ; Bond's Letter 
to Bishop M^'Kendree; Alien's Biog. Diet.; Benedict's All 
Religions. 

ASCENSION OF CHRIST; his visible elevation to 
heaven. Our Savior, having repeatedly convened with 
his apostles after his resurrection, and afibrded them many 
infallible proofs of its reality, led them from Jerusalem to 
Bethany, and was raised up to heaven in their sight ; there 
to continue till he shall descend at the last day to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

- 1. The evidences of this fact were numerous. The 
disciples saw him ascend. Acts 1: 9, 10. Two angels tes- 
tified that he did ascend. Acts 1:11. Stephen, Paul, and 
John saw him in his ascended state. Acts 7: 55, 56. 9: 
Rev. 1. The ascension was demonstrated by the descent 
of the Holy Ghost; John 16: 7—14. Acts 2: 33. j and the 
terrible overthrow and dispersion of the Jewish nation is 
still a standihg proof of it. John 8: 21. Malt. 26: 64. 

2. The time of Christ’s ascension was forty days after 
his resurrection. He continued so many days upon earth 
that he might give repealed proofs of his resurrection ; 
Acts 1: 3. ; instruct his apostles in every thing of impor- 
tance respecting their office and ministry; Acts 1: 3. ; and 
might open to them the Scriptures concerning himself, and 
renew their commission to preach the Gospel, Acts I; 5, 
6. Mark 16: 15. 
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3. As niaiwierQf his ascensiuii, it was from mouat ASCODIlUTEi;? i a branch ol' Gimtks, or Vahniimms, 
Olivet lo heaven, not in appearance only, but in reality, in the second century, who asserted, that divine mysteries 
^ that visiWy and locally.- It was a real motion qC his being the images of invisible things, ought not to be^ 
human nature j sudden, swift, gloribus, and in a tri^m* presented by visible things, nor incorporeal things by co^ 
phant manner. He w^ parted from bis disckfles, while poreal and sensible. Therefore they rejected the 

he was,sol«nwftly ble^iag them; smd multitiiaes -of an- xnents, and are said to have confined their religion to 
gels attended him with, shouts of praise. Psalm 68: 15^; theory. (See Gwosncs .) — BrmghtonH Diet, : BdVt TFim- 
47; 5,^. p. 138. 

4. The eftfects or ends of his ascension were, 1. Toful- ^ApENATH; daughter of Potiphar, wife of Joseph, 
fil the types and prophecies concerning it ; 2. To appear” Qen. 41; 45., and mother of Ephraim and Manasseh. 
as a priest in the presence of God for us 3. To take (See Potiphar, ad fifi.y-Cal 7 mt, 

up^ him more openly the exercise of his kingly ofppe ; ASHAN ; a city of Judah ; Josh. 15: 42. ; but, perhaps, 
4. To receive gifts for men, both ordinsury and extfaordi- afterwards yielded to Simeon. Josh. 19: 7. Eusebius says, 
nary ; Psalm 68; 18 ; 5. To open foe way lo heaven for that, in his time, Befo-Ashan was sixteen miles foom Je- 
his people ; Heb. JO: 19, 20. ; 6, To assure the $aints of rusalem, west. — CaBnet. 

their ascension lo heaven after their resurrection from the ASHDOD ; a city of the Philistines, Josh, 15; 46. 1 San . 

dead. John 44; 1,2. — WfUsan j ^ ^ 5: 1. This city, says Herodotu.s, (lib. ii. 157.) sustained 

ASCETICS ; such as inured themselves to greaU^r de- the longest siege of any city in thg world, against Psam 
grees of abstinence and fa.sting lhan other meR; as meticus, king of Eg>'pt. (SeeAzoxus.) — Calmet, 
those mentioned by Origen, who ^abstained from^flesh and A-SHDOTH ; a city in the tribe of Eeuben, called Ash 
Hving creatures, in order to rdortify and subfoie their pas- doth-pisgah, Josh. 12: 3. 13: 20., because it was seateo 
sions. Such abstinence the apostolicai canons call in the plains, at foe f(x»t of mount Pisgah; or, at the 

the exercise of an ascetic life. So that all wlio abstained ^ring.s of PisgalT 

from flesh on account of moriijicatiou, not out of a^ ^pi- Ashdoth may be taken as BhAuth, for springs ; or rather 
nion of its uncleanness, (as some heretics did,) were call- for rUh^ which, falling fnim some height, form small cas- 
ed ascetics. The same appellation was given, to those, cades in ilieir descent, *.and shed their waters around. — 
w'ho were more than, ordiuarily intent on the Exercises of CalmL , 

prayer and devotion. Accordingly, Cywl td* Jerusalem ASIlEll ; one of tht' sons of Jacob and Zilpah, Leah’s 
calls the prophetess Anna, who departed not from .the tservant. He had four sons and one daughter. Gen. 49: 
temple, but served God night and day, Askflria ctdahsaiCf 20. Deut, 33;, 24. The inheritance of his tribe lay in a 
the most religious ascetic. Iii short, every king of uncom- very fruitful country, with Pherniem west, Libanus north, 
mon piety and virtue laid claim to the name. Whence it Carmel and the trilw pf Is.sachar south, and Zebulun and 
appears* foal the ascetics were not originally the same with NaphtaU east : but it never possessed the whole range of 
monks, as Baronius, and the gcnc‘rality of the Romish district assignwl to it. (Sec Canaan.) — Calmet. 
writers, pretend they were. Astadics had been long in the ASHER; a city between ^cythopolis and Schechem, 
church; but tJie monastic life was not kntmn till towards and, consequently, remote from the tribe of Asher. Josh. 
tJie fourth century. The difl'erence lK‘l\veen ascetics and 17; 7. In the Old Itinerary to Jerusalem, it is placed be- 
monks is this : — 1. The monks w'ere men who retired from tween ScythopoUs and Niiapolus. Eusebius says there 
the business and conversation of tlid World to some diti- w^as a large town of this name belween Azoth and Aska- 
tant, mountain or desert wilderness ; but foe first asce- Ion also. — Calmet. 

tics were men of an active life, living in cities tis other ASHES* To repent in sfwkcloth and a.shes, or to lie 
men, and diflbring from them only in the heights t<» which clown among ashes, was an external sign of self-atfliction 
they carried Iheir virtue. 2. The nicniks were to be only for sin, €>r of grief undcJiMiiisfortune. We .find it adopted 
laymen; but foe ascetics were iudiflercntly of any cmler. by Job; (chap. 2; 8^) hy many Jews when in great fear; 
3. Tlie monks W'ore^tied up lo certain rules anfl laws of E.sili. 1; 3.; and by the king of Nineveh. Jonah 3:6. 
discipline ; but the ancient ascetics were governcjd by no Homer describes old Laertes grieving for the absence of 
law’s but those of the Gospol. In short, though every his son, — ^‘Sleeping in the apartinent where the slaves 
m,ouk is an ascetic, every ascetic is not a monk ; the former slept, in the aushes near, the fire.” Compare Jer. 6: 26. 
appellation, being of a more general import than the Daughter of my people, — wallow thyself in ashes.” “I 
latter. am but du/st and ashes,” said Abraham to the Lord ; Gen. 

A monastery hws sometimes the name asrelcritm given 18; 27. ; indicating his deep sense of his own meanness in 
it. The college of r/wdcr/rtAfjiv?, (Funerank,) founded by compartson with God. God threatens to shower down dust 
the emperor Aiiastasius, in which eight monks and force and ashes on the land.s instead of rain ; Deut. 28; 24. ; 
acolythists were employed in burying tlie dead, was also thereby to make them barreu instead of blessing them, 
called by this name ; as appears from the confirmation of (Sec Raw.) The Psalmist, in great sorrow, says, poeti- 
it by the emjieror Justinian.— Buck. »NiHy, that he had eaten^ashes.” Psal. 102; 9. He sat on 

ASCHAM, (Roger,) a distinguislied Englisli {scholar, ashes, and threw them on his head; his food was sprinkled 
and meceptor to queen Elizabeth, was born, 1515 ; entered with the ashes wherewith he was himself covered. So 
Cambridge, 1530 ; was chosen fellow in 1534, and tutor in Jeremiah (Lam. 3: 16.) introduces Jerusalem saying, “the 
1737. At this time he took, side with foe Protestants. Lord hath covered me with ashes,” There was a sort of 
Such wsas his skill in Greek and Latin, that he was sue- ley and lustral water, made with the asubs of the heifer, 
cessively chosen Latin secretary to king Edward and saerificed -on the great day of expiation ; these ashes were 
tiueeu Mary. His most valuable work is a treatise on distributed to the ptjopkf, and used in purifications, by 
education called the Miool-master, which even now is in sqjrinkUng, to such as hath touched a dead body, or been 
high reputation. His last houfs w^»re those of a . penitent present at funeral.s. Nttmb. 19; 17* 
sinner, rejoicing only in Christ.— Aw. Ency . ; Clismld. Tlie oncieul X’ersians had a punishment which consisted 

ASCITES. (Sec Ascodogitks.) ' * in executing certain criufcinals by stifling them in ashes. 

ASCLEPIDOTiEANS ; a petty sect in foe third centu- (Valerius Maximus, lib. ix. cap. 2.) Thus, the wicked 
ry ; so called from Asclepidotu.s, who taught, like Arlemon Menelaus w^as despatched, who caused the troubles which 
and the modern Socinians, that Jesus Christ was a mere had disquieted Judaea; (2 Macc.iS; 5, 6.) being thrown 
luaii. Bfmgklonh Dkt . ; Williams. beaittong into a lower, fifty cubits deep, which was filled 

A^ODROGITES, or Ascites ; a party of MmtamsUf with ashes lo a certain height. The action of foe criminal 
in the second century, who„ it is said, brought into their to disengage hinisellE, plunged him still deeper in the 
churches bags, .skins, or boMk% filled with new wine, to whirling ashes; and this agitation was incre^d by a 
represent the new wine mentioned by Christ ; then danced wheel, which kept foem in continual movement, till he was 
round these bottles, and intoxicated foemsehrCs with the entirely stifled-— C<d«ae<. . 

wine. They are likewise called AsciUt, an4 both words ASEIMAH ; a deity adored by the nj®*' 
are derived fhnn the Greek askas^ a boUBt. The charge who were settled in Samaria. 2 Kings 17: 30. o 

appears imprcfoable and ridiculous ; (but see MoiWfAmsTS.) the rabbins say, that Asliimah had the shape oiai i, 

SiroughMi Dkt. s Wdiiam. others, that of a lamb, a goat, or a satyr. (Selden, 
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Syf. Syntagm, ii. cap. 9. tt udditkim A»d. Beyf. ^dtm.) place of ein^kathm, March 26, X82^y three eonipaiue^ 
i^h the ape bM the goat were worshipped in Egypt, and of the militia j and the men, women, and ehildi^ of 
in the eaet (Kodor. lib. i. Bosnage, Antiq. Jod. Monrovia parted with him with tei^. He left a commn. 
tom. I p. 190.) It may ha ^rdier observed, that these nity of twdve hundred fteemen. lite vessel touched and 
people came from Hamath, or Emesa, a city of Syria, on landed him set St: Bartholomews ^ vewr ill heaMt. He 
She river Orontes, and we read, that the sun was adored in arrived at New Haven, August IBdi, a fwrteiglit before his 
this city under the name of Eloh-GaMah: whence the death. In Ms sidenese he was-y^ humble imd patient. 


emperor Heliogabalus took his name. The god Elagahal 
was represented by a large stone, round at the bottoni, 
which, rising insensibly to a point, terminated in a conic 
or pyramidal figure. His worship became celebrated at 
Hem, from the time of Heliogabanis, who caused a mag- 
nificent temple to be erected to him. Around this temple 
were several altars, on which hecatombs of bulls'and g!>^t 
quantities of sheep were sacrificed every morning, and 
abundance of excellent wine and spices poured'out. The 
name of Ashimah may very well be understood of fire from 
heaven, or the sun j or it may bederivedrfrom the Persian 
Asumafif the name of an angel, or ^eiiiusf who, according 
to the ancient Magi of Persia, presides over the twenty- 
seventh day of every solar month, in the Persian year ; 
which, therefore, is called by the name of this genius. 

The Magi believe Amnum to be the angel of death, whkh« 
separates the souls of men from their bodies. The Per- 
sians likewise called heaven Xmvuzfi, ami Suman ; which 
comes near to the Hebrew Schamdim, — Cahnet. 

ASHLEY, (JoNATifAN,) minister of Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, was graduated at Yale college, in 1730, and was 
ordained in 1738. He died in 1780, aged«ixty-seven. He 
possessed a strong and discerning mind and lively ima- 
gination, and was a pungent and energetic preacher. He 
proclaimed the doctrines of g^ace with a p^hofi, which 
was the eflect not merely of his assent to their divine au- 
thority, but of a deep sense of their importance and excel- 
lency. He jpublished a sermon on visible saints, vindicat- 
ing Mr. Stoddard’s sentiments respecting church member- 
ship; a sermon etthe ordination of John Norton, Deerfield, 

1741 ; the great duty of charily, 4742 ; a letter to W, 

Cooper, l74,5.^Ailm. 

ASHMUN, (Jbhudi,) agent of the American Coiotiiza- 
lion Society, was born of pious parents in Champlain, on 
the w^tern shore of the lake of the .same name, Nbw 
York, in April, 1794. In early lifehe wa.san luibelicverj . i 

hinvthe iniquity of his countries which were to rise against Jt, exclaims, «Call 
mercy , ^d the value and glory of together agaihst her the kingdoms of Ararat, (or Armenia;) 
at :^rhnglon college in 1816, Minni, and Ashkenaz:” which was literally fulfilled ; as 
in the thSS"? Xenophon infortns ns that Cyras, after taking Sa^s, be- 


He said, “ I have come here to die. It is hard to be’ bro* 
ken down by the slow progress of disease. I wish to be 
submissive. My sins; my sins ! they seem to shut me out 
from that comfort whidi I wish to enjoy. I have been 
ivaying finr light ; and-a little li|^t has eome^ riheeriagaud 
refreshmg beyond expression.” He died in the evening 
of .August 25; 1828, aged thirty-foUr yearn. An doquent 
discouree wa.s preached by Ite^ard Bacon ai his foneral, 
describing his ^markable character, the important infttt« 
ence dn the tribes or Africa of his piety and rmrd to 
justice, and his great services for the colonists. He was, 
as Mrs.'Bigourney represents, 

^ The ir leador, blast 

Of ruthless war'swept h/ 

Their teacher, when ine stonn was ;Kisi, 

Their guide to Worlds on high.'* 

Mr: Gurldy, the editor of’ the African Kepository, is 
preparin’g an account of his life. In the Repository, vari- 
ous!/;ommunicnti()ns, written by Mr. Ashman, were pub- 
lished : Tiis Memoirs of S. Bacon have been alr^tdy men- 
tfoned.— A/nV. Eepos. vol. iv. p. 214 — 224, 286; ChrisHati 
^ett.vol. li. p. 628; N. Y. Merr. vol. 1. p. 13; AUeds 
B. Dirt. 

ASHKENAZ, or Ashchena^ ; one of the sons of Gomer, 
and grandson t»f , Japheth, who gave his name to the coun- 
try first peopled by him in the north and north-wabtern 
part of A.sia Minor, answering* to Bithynia; where Were 
tiyces long after of his name, particnlarly In that of Asca- 
niuft, applied t© a bay and city, as well as to some islands 
lying along the coast. » It was also from this country, most 
probably, that the king” Ascanius, mentionelrl by Homer, 
edme to the afd of Pnamns at the siege of Troy.^ Frdm 
the same source, hkmvise, the Pont us Eoxmus, or Black 
sea, derived its name. It may further be remarked on the 
identity of these countries, that the prophet Jcremiah,'pre- 
dteting the capture of Babylon, and calling by immc the 


m the theological seminary at Bangor, Maine, in which 
place, however, he continued but a short time. Kemoving 
to the district of Columbia, he became a menfoei^of the 
Episcopal church, edited the Theological Repertory, and 
published his memoirs of Rev. Samuel Bacon. He also 
projected a monthly journal for the American GolonizaUon 
Society, and published one number ; but the w'ork failed 
for want of patronage. Bein'g appointed to take charge 
2* ^^^'Jtfowement to the colony at Liberia, he embarked 


came master of Phrygia on the Hellespont, and took along 
w'ith bmi many soldiers of that country. — Watson. 

ASHPENAZ ; intendant, or governor of Wng Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s eunuchs, who chau^ the name of Daniel 
and his companions. Dan. 1: 3. — Calmet. 

ARHTARGTH. (See Astakoth.) 

ASHUR ; a son of Shem, who gave name to Assyria. 
Ilis belicv^ that he dwelt originally in the land of Shmar, 
and about Babylonia ; but was compelled by Nintr^ to 


for Africa Jirni* 10 ift99 aim aooui uaDyionia; Dui was compelled by Nimrod to 

at cape Mwtwmlo, remove tbence, higher towards the springs of (he Tigris, 

™rhT7,iJl S" “‘cpwTthce of Assyria, where he bnat^ineveh, 

n^deMrtmeaf both, Calah, and EesM. Thoisthewsnse generally given 

navy ciepartmcttt. Hi the absence of the agents, it was at to Gen. 10: U, 12 *. Out of the land f 

A*ur,andbnild^Ni^ve?« t ^f5S?^^ 

Tt ^ »t>d sur^nded ynth nomerous it to speak of Nimrod, who left Iris own 


enemies, 
and 1 ^ as 


foj^ght^dfunderatever,aiidtoami^^ ^ ^ »»*>• 'V. cap. 12.) (Sec 


The propbm Mi- 
miod. (See 

and whila Wo **®®®7er ftom the custom observed in the ancient of Deni- 

L expressing their kumitiation at this ap^r- 

??ratelZ^^ed^v^T^C^’S?Z2^ tag m«tekckrth and ashes. Bnt it is not eartnMto 
™ tww^ysdone precisely on A8h.Wedne8day,tlM«eh«iiig 

wsikiidkd, ittid again In i 
wblt lydibiildad niunberSj 


a<i» «i~T. V— a tail. 
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vns east out of paradise, so dieyj for thair sinsi were cast 
out of the church. TlieB the inferior ministers ezpelfed 
them out of the doors of the chntch. ki the end of* l^t, 
OB the Thursday before Easter, they were again presented 
for reconcitiation toy the deacons and presbyters at ttoe 
l^es of the church. But this nrethod of ireating penitents 
in Xient carries with it the marks of a more m^ern prac* 
tice ; for them was no use of lioly water in the ancient 
discipime ; nor seven penitential^ psalms in their service, 
but only one, via. the fifty-first. Neither was Ash- Wed- 
nesday ancienHy the first day of Lem, till Gregory the 
Great first added it to Lent, to make the numher of fiisting 
days cmnpletdy forty, which before were hut thirty-siK. 
'Nor does it appeal: that anciently the time of imposing 
penance uras confined 16 the terming of l%nt,-lmt 
granted a* all times, whatever the bishop thought the.peni- 
qualified for it. fn Borne, the spectacle eti this oof:a. 
sion is most ridicuious. After giving themseh'es up to all 
kinds of gaiety and licenttousness, during the cariAval, tUl 
twelve o’clock on the Tuesday night, the people ge on Ash- 
Wednesday morning into Ihd churches, whai the officiating 
priests put ashes oft their heads, rearing tiie words, 

Dust thou art, and unto dust thou,shalt return.” 

The want of this discipline in the EnglislrdiurcK is at 
present supplied by» reading publicly, on Ash- Wednesday, 
the curses denounced in the holy Scriptures against seve- 
ral sorts of sins, the people repeating after each curse, 
Amen. — Hendersonh Bvrft. 

ASIA ; one of the four quarters into which geograj^ers 
have divided the earth. It lies between 26 and 190 de- 
grees of east, or 170 of west longitude; and between the 
equator and 78 degrees of north latitude, extending in 
length from the Dardanclle.s to Behring’s straita, about 
seven thousand five hundred and eighty-three British 
miles f and in breadth from the southern cape of the pe- 
ninsula of Malacca, to the most northern parts of Siberia, 
about five thousand two hundred and fifty. To have a 
clear comprehension of the geography of this-<Uvision of 
the earth ; the courses of the rivers ; the direction of the 
chain of mountains ; and the climate 4 ^nd relative situa- 
tion of its various kingdoms ; it is necessary to attend to 
a peculiar feature in the configuration of its surface. The 
central regions of the Asiatic continent rise into a vast and 
highly'elevated plaifl, extending several thousand miles in 
every direction, and standing aloft like an immense table, 
supported on all sides by hi^ and precipitous mountains 
which overlook the surrounding countries. From this 
vast elevation, the rivers of Asia flow as from a common 
centre in every direction ; and the nwnerous kingdoms 
stretch themselves around in gradual descent. On the 
south of this high central regi^m, the vast plains of India 
gradually descend to the great Southern ocean. From 
their e:jfm)sure they receive the fiercest rays of a tropical 
sun, and are sheltered by the elevated fVotit of the high 
tract behind from every northern blast. On the west of 
this extended elevation, lies the ancieitl Persian empire, 
which also descends gradually towards the setting sun, 
and the territory of Europe. On the east is the immense 
empire of China, descending with the rivers to the Eastern 
ocean ; and on the north is Siberia, descending without 
interrtiptiton to the Frozen sea. 

Asia, though in extent of surface inferior to America, 
surpasses all the other divisions, in the antiquity of its 
pofmlation, the agreeableness of its climate, the fer^ity 
of its soil, and its luxuriant and delicious productions. 
Europe has no doubt surpassed it in the career of political 
importance ; but in a historical and philosophical pint 
of view, Asia is still the most interesting portion of the 
globe. Here were transacted the most important events 
both of sacred history and profane. Here the human 
race first made their appearance ; it was the iheatre of 
their earliest achievements ; the grand centre from which 
population, science and all the arts of civilized life hove 
gradually diffused themselves over the other regions of 
the 'firorld. In this quarter, the Almighty planted his 
favorite pople the Jews, among whom «he made bare his 
arm, ana by signs, wonders, and mighty deeda,” establish- 
ed the convieiiou of his righteous providence, leading the 
people of Isofeel like a flock by the hands of Moses and 
Aaron. It was also the great scene of Divine revelation ; 


the theatre on^ 

^ where the Sp of God illustrated and "ftiihlled theta'* 
Here the work of human redemption was accomj^shedby 
the Messiah ; and. from henpe the light of the glorious 
Gospl w^as diffused over a benighted world. In Aria, the 
Christmn feilli was propagated by the aid of miracles and 
cherished with the blood of martyrs, and there the first 
Christian churches were planted under the direction of 
inspired apostles. 

. Asia is divided by geographers into the following king- 
doms, provinces, ot states.^ most of which there will be 
Qcc^ion to speak tff under their respetive heads, and conse- 
quently a bare enumeration of them will suffice in this 
place. Palestine, or tlie land of Judea ; Svria, in which 
was included Phcenicia.; Asia Mjnor, now called Natolia ; 
'MesoFOTAMiA, now termed Diarbeck ; Chalusa ; Arrig- 
NiA ; .Georgia ; Assyria ; China ; Hindqstan | India be- 
yond the Ganges ; Persia ; Arabia ; and Tartary j be- 
sides a number of very considerable islands lying in the 
Pacific (xrean and Indian seas. — Jones. 

ASIA MINOff. Asia was generally divided into Major 
and Minor. Asia Minor was a large cemntry, (Acts 19: 10.) 
lying between the Euxine or Black sea northward, and the 
Mediterranean .southward. It i.s now called Anatolia or 
Natolia. Asia Major denotes all the rest of the Asiatic 
continent. Asia Minor contained the provinces of Bithy- 
me, Poutus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, ]^i- 
dia, Lyeaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, Troas — all of which are 
mentioned in the New Testament ; — Lydia, lonica, and 
jEolis — which are sometimes included under Lydia — 
Oaria, Doris, and Lycia. Of th^, Lydia and Caria — 
taken in their larger acceptations, the latter including 
Doris— Mysia and Phrygia, including Troas or Phrygia 
Minor, formed the Roman proconsular Asia, which has 
been lbottght by some to be the same as the Scripture Asia. 
But, as Dr. Wells remarks, it is evident that Mysia, Phry- 
gia, and*Troas are reckoned by the sacred writers as dis- 
tinct provinces from the Asia so called in Scripture. It is 
therefore more reasonably supposed, that by Asia in the 
New Testament is sometimes to be understood Lydia in 
its lal'gest aoeeptatioii, so as to include Ionia and JEolis ; 
for in 3ii.S were comjirehended the seven cities, the churchy 
•of which are styled the churches of Asia. How far this 
may be the country intended, 1 Pet. 1: 1. it is difficult to 
determine : certainly proconsular Asia is too distant from 
Cappadocia and Bithynia to be united with them, or with 
any other province mentioned in his salutation ; not to 
say, that proconsular Asia was previously occupied and 
taught by Paul, and after wanls by John. — Calmet. 

A8IARC11S ; or Astte Prindpesy as they are called in 
the Latin version of the Acts, (chap. 19: 31. ‘‘ Certain of 
the chief of Asia,” Eng. Tr.)— were opulent citizens, 
chosen like our .stewards of public assemblies, into an 
office of distinction, to celebrate public and solemn game.s 
at their own expense. The.se diiefe, then holding such 
games at Ephesus, out of friendly consideration for Paul, 
restrained him from appearing, ns be propo-sed, in the thea- 
tre, during the. sedition raised by Demetriua, the gold- 
smith, respecting Diana of Epliesus. The Asiarchs were 
frequently prie.sts of the religion whose games they cele- 
brated : thus in the martydom of Poiycarp, Philip the 
Asiarch (a little afterwards called the high-priest) is soli- 
cited to let out a hon again.st Polycarp, which he declares 
he could not do, peemse that kind of spectacle was over. 
These Asiarchs should by no means be confounded with 
the arohon, or chief magistrate of Ephesus ; for they were 
representatives, not of a single city, but of many cities 
united. Hen^ we find on medals and inscriptions, the 
dignity of BfY^yiuARciiss ; also, GV4a/-ARCHSs, and Cret- 
ARCHES. The Asiarchs were elected in the following man- 
ner : Each of the cities of Asia, about the beginning of 
their year, which was at the autumnal equinox, held a 
council, in which a proper person from among their own 
cities was proposed ; these names being transmitted to (he 
general council of proconsular Asia, one of them w^ fixed 
on, llie dignity was great ; but the expense also was 
great; so that only men of wealth could undert^e 
Hence we ftnd iUutides exerting Wmselfswnuo^^ 
toe diseharaed from this costly ^cc, to which ne aa« 
times nomW This norton of the 
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Asiarchs is confirmed by a medal of llhotlo.s, strnck under 
Hadrian, on the reverse of which we read, “ a coin struck 
in common by thirteen cities, in honor of the mapfistrate 
of Khodes, Claudio Fronlo, Asiarcii and high-pricst of (he 
thirteen cities.’’ 

The consideration of these Asiar<*hs for the nposlle Paul, 
during the tumult, is nut only extremely honorable to his 
character, and to theirs, but is also a strong confjrmalion 
of the remark made by the evangelist, (ver. l().)Jhat “ all 
they who dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both 
Jews and Greeks.” Tl shows al.'^o in what light the tumult 
of Demetrius was beheld, since he (<K>k especial care to 
observe that “ all Asia” worshipp(:<l their goddess. Vet 
were the very Asiarchs, now engaged in this worship, in- 
tent on securing the man whom Lkmictriiis represented as 
its most formidable enemy. Thougli there was, properly 
speaking, only one )\siarch at a time, yet those who had 
passed through the oifice retained the title T for which 
reason they are mentioned in the plural by the evan- 
gelist. — Calnift. 

ASK; (1.) To inquire. Gcii. 21). (2.) To demand. 
Gen. 34: 10. (3.) To seek counsel. Isa. 30: 2. ( I ) To 
pray for. John 15: 7. (5.) To accuse, Ps. H,5: 10,11. 
Chri.st’.s ffski/t" of the Fatlnu' imjiorts his pleading in our 
nature for favors, as tlie due reward of his obedience unto 
death. Ps. 21: 4. 2: 8. TVe nak in Christ’s namf*^ and in 
faith) when by the help df his Spirit, and in a believing 
dependence on his person, righteousness, and intercesjsion, 
we, in obedience to his command, tilesnl for, end finniy 
expect, whatever he hath promised in his word suited to 
our mind and capacity of enjoyment. John 14: 13. Jam. 
1: 6. Wa ask amiss when we ]iray for what God has 
neither commanded nor promised ; when we request any 
thing in an ignorant, careless, unbelieving marinof; or 
seek it to answer some unworthy and sinful end. Jam. 4: 
3. The nations that asked not /iir Christ, find were not 
called by his name, are the Gentdes, who under the Old 
Testament were destitute of the knowledge of Christ, void 
of desire after him, and made no jirofession of I'egard to 
him. Isa. 6(5: J. We ‘^ask the beasts, fowl.s, fi.shes, and 
earth, that they may declare unto us,” when we earfie.sily 
obseiyc how the Divine power, wisdom, and goodness are 
manifested in their creation, preservation, and government. 
Job 12: 7, 8. — Brown. 

. ASHKELON ; a city in the land oi the Phili.stine.s, situ- 
ated between Azotus arnl Gaza, on tlic-c'oast of tlie Medi- 
terranean sea. It was a jdace of great note among the 
Philistines, and one of the seals of government; famed 
also for a temple dedicated to Apollo, at which Herod, 
the lather of Auiijiater ainl grandfather of Herod the 
Great, oflicialed as pne.st. After the deatli of Joshua, the 
triVie of Jud»ah bwik the city of Ashkelon. Judges 1: J8. 
Much IS said of the wine of Ashkelon ; and the cypress- 
tree, a shrub much esteemed of ol<,l, was very common m 
this place. Ashkelon still subsists under the name of 
Sr,ah)na, but is now inconsiderable.—CffW/,- 

Geoffraphy. 

ASLEEP ; (1 ) 'I'aking rest in natural si.ekv. John 1: 
5. (2.) Dead. Ads 7: 6(1. (3 ) Cnreles.s, unconcerned, 
spiritually drowsy or dead. Song 7: 6. — Brown. 

ASMODEDS; (h'>>lruyfr. 3'hc Jewish name of an evil 
spirit; the demon of vault V or dress. Also the same as 
Ashniaidai, Abaddon, and ApoHyon, the angel of death. 

ASMONEANS; a nann' given to the Maccabees, de- 
Rcendants of Mattalhias, who was, uecordingto Josephus, 
(Autiq. lib. xii, cap. 8.) tlie great-grandson of Asmonmis. 
The family of the Asnioiuvans became very illustrioins m 
the later times of the Hebrew coimnonweaUhq it was the 
support of the religion and liberty of the Jews ; and pos- 
sessed the supreme authority, from'Mattathias to Herod the 
Great. (See Maccabees.) It is nowhere said whether the 
Asmonteans were of the race of .To/.edech, m whose family 
the office of high-priest continued in a lineal descent, till 
Aicimus was promoted to that dignity. This is certain of 
the Asmonaeans, that they were of tlie course of Joarib, the 
which was the first class of the sons of Aaron ; and, there- 
fore, on failure of the former pontifical family (which had 
now happened by the flight of Onias, son of Onia.s, into 
Egypt) they bad the best right to succeed to that station. 
TJneierthis right, Jonathan took the office, when nominated 


to it by the reigning king in Syria ; being also elected 
thereto, by the general suli’rageof the people. — Prid. CW 
nect. Arc. Part II. book iv. 

A. SNAP PAR ; a king of Assyria, who sent the Cuthat- 
aiis into Israel, Ezra .4: 10. Many think this was Sal- 
manesser ; but others, with more probability, think it was 
Esar-hadiloti. 

ASP; a species of .serpent, olleii mentioned in Serif)-’ 
tiirc, and therefore entitled to notice in this work. It be- 
longs to -the genus Coluber of Liuna'us, who thus defines 
it : Nose terminated by an erect wart, body tawny, with 
figuredslreakK,alleniately distinct and confluent : beneath, 
sti»el-blue, dotted with yelloW. It is said to be common in 
Afmca, and about the bank.s of the Nile. Naturalists 
ditier *in tlieii^accouiits of its,lcuglh. On the upper part of 
the bcxly, arc three iongitudirial rows of red spots with a 
black margin ; the. uniim of tlie rows under the tail pry- 
duces a kind td' waved band, from w’bidi, as well as other 
jiarticnkirs, the asp bears some resemblance to the viper. 
Its “fxnson is> more deadly than that of any other venomous 
creature inhabiting the East. ^ Its .bUc induces slumber, 
which by degrce.s is converted into profound hleep. Deal li 
ensues within twenty-four hours, uimccmnpanied by pain 
or violent ^yinfitoms ; tin: only change being 

the gradual ilimimition of fiulsation. The whole body 
immediately becomes ol a lilackish color ; and mortifica- 
tion, as if from a gangrene, follows in the space of a day. 
The bite of tlic asp is said by Aristotle to admit of no 
remedy ; and Pliny allows of no olln'r cure but to cut off 
the wounded part. 

The Hebrew pdhm is vaikiiisly translated into our ver- 
sion ; but interpreters generally consider it as referring to 
tlMJ asp. Zophar alludes to it more than once in his de- 
scription of a wicked man : “ Vet hi.s meat in Ids bowels 
IS turned, it i.s the gall of asps within him. — He shall suck 
the poison of asps; the viper’s, tongue shall .slay him.” 
Job 20: 14. The venom of asps is llic. most subtle of all ; 

It IS incurable, and, if the woundeil part be not instantly 
amputatfxl, it speedily terminates the existence of the .siu- 
ferer. To these circumstances Moses evidently alludes, 
in his character of the heathen : “Their wine is the poison 
of dragon.s, and the, cruel venom of asps,’’ Dcut. 33: .33. 
See also Korn. 3: 13. To Head upon the asp is attended 
with exireme danger; and to express in the strongest 
manner the safety which the gfxlly man enjoys under the 
])r(Hection of his iieavenly Father, it is promised, that he 
.shall tread with impunity upon tlic adder and the dragon, 
I’s. 01: 13. No jKU’.son of his own accord approaches the 
hole of the.se dcmlly rejitiles ; for he wdio gives them the 
smallest disturbance, is in exireme danger of paying the 
Ibrfeit of his raslmess with his life. Hence, the prophet 
l.vaiah, preiln liiig the conversion of the Gentiles to the 
faith of Clui.sl, and the glofnms reign of peace and tnilh 
in those regions, whieh, ))nor to that period, wa!re full of 
liornd cruelly, <lecla,res, “ The sucking child shall play on 
the hole of the n.sp, and llic weaned child .shall put his 
hand on the coi'kotnce's den. They shall not hurt nor de- 
stroy ill all my holy mountain ; for the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge ol' the Lord, as the w'alcrs cover the sea,” 
Isaiah Jl:6 — D. In the glowing .desfuiptions of the gol- 
den age, wolh which the oriental waiters and the raplii- 
rous bards of (ireecc and Rome entertained their contem- 
])oraiies, the wild lieasls grow’ tame, serpents resign ihcir 
poison, and noxious herbs llieir deleterious qualities: all 
IS peace and hanmuiy, plenty and happiness 

The soaring genius of these elegant writers, however, 
could reach no higher than a n(*gative felicity : but the 
inspired bard, far surpassing them lu tlie lieauty and ele- 
gance., as w’ell as in the variety of imagery, with which he 
clothes the same ideas, exhibits a glowing picture of posi- 
tive and lasting happincs.s. The wolf and the leopard not 
only forbenr to destroy the lamb and kid, but even take 
tlicir abode with them, and lie down together. The calf 
and the young lion, and the falling, not only come to- 
ge^er, but also rejxise under the same covert, and are led 
quietly in the .same band, and that by a little child. The 
cow and Uie she-bear not only feecl together, but even 
lodge their youn^ ones, for wdiom they used to be most 
jealously fearful, iw the same place. All the serpent kind 
is ,sf) perfectly harmless, that the sucking infant, or the 
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newly*Aveaned child, puts his hand on the basilisk’s den, 
and plays upon the hole of the aspic. The lion, not only 
abstains from preying on the weaker animals, but also be* 
comes tame and (loraestic, and i'et^ds on straw like the ox. 
These are all beautiful eircumsiances, not one f>f vvineh 
has been touched by the ancient poets.— ; Abbot. 

ASPINWALL, (Wiu.iA^;) m. d. : an eminent physi* 
cian, was born in Brookline, Mass., in .fnne, 1743, and t^ra- 
dnaled at fJamliridgc in 1704. Tn the war of the revolu- 
tion he acted as a surgeon m the army. Jri the battle of 
Lexrtigtou he served as a voliniterr, and bore from the field 
the corpse of his townsman, Isaac Gardiner, Ksq., whose 
daughter he afterwards married. After the death of Dr. 
Boylston, he tmgagiHl m the business Of inoculating for the 
small }x>x, and erected hospitals ftir the purpose. Perhaps 
no* man in Airicnca ever inoculated so many, or had 
sncli repiUatioii for .skill m that diseas<^" Vet,. when the 
vaewnne uioculation was intri.Klueed, afKH* a proper trial, 
he aeknowirdgf d its crticacy and ndinquisUed his own pro- 
litahk* estalilishmcnt. For forty-five yeai‘s, he had exten- 
.sive jiracticc, frequently riding on horscbaclf forty miles 
a day. In his youth he lost the use of one eye ; in hi^i 
old age, a cataract deprived him of the other. He diejl 
April io, 1823, in his oightK’tli 5 'ear, in the peace of one 
who had long professed the r'‘bgion of Jesus Christ and 
practised its duties. At the bad of sickness he was ac- 
customed to give religious counsel. His testimony in fa- 
vor of the Gos])ol ho resrarded as his best le^^icy to his 
children in his iiolilical views, he was decide'dly demo- 
cratic or rcpnldican ; yet In* was not a piTsecntor, and 
when in the council, he resisted the measures of the vio- 
lent. He was anxious, that wise and good men .should 
boar sway, and that all benevolent and religious in.stitu- 
tions should be jierpctuated. — Alien; Thorher'a Mtd. Bio<r. 

ASPlIALTuS, or Jews’ Pitch ; a kind of bitumen, 
which rises from the lake of Sodom, an<l which, Wing col- 
lected, is much employed ir^thc preparation of medicines, 
and jinrlicularly, in embalming dead bodies. Joseph. Ant. 
lib. v. Do B<*llo, cap. iv. sifo cap, v. in Lat. p. 892. The 
as))ha1ius of the Dead sea, which rises at particular sea- 
sons from the bottom of tlie lake, is thought to be sitp<‘nor 
to every other kind. J'he Arabians fish for it diligently, 
or gather It on the shore, whither the wind drives it. It 
IS shining, dark, heavy, and of a strong smcil when burnt. 
'Phe ancients used it instead of mortar, ami the wmlls of 
Babylon were cemented by it. (Sec Dcad —Cahnet. 

ASS ; an animal, well known for domcslie u.se.s, and 
frccjuently montioried in Scripture. People of the first 
qualitv in Pale.stme rode on a.sse.s, Judg. f): 10. lf»: 4. 12: 

1 1. The ass was unclean by the law, because it did not 
chew the cud. To draw with an ox and an ass together, 
was prohilntcd, Lev. 11: 2P). 

VVe rend in Matt. 21; 4. that in order to accomplish a 
prophecy of Zechariali, (9: 9.) our Savior rode on an ass 
into Jerusalem, in a triumphant manner. This has been 
made a subject of ridicule by sonic ; Init ive ought to con- 
sider, not only that the greatest men in Israel rode on 
asses anciently, as we have seen above, but also, that God 
had thought fit ahsolutely to prohibit the use of houses, and 
ofclia riots for war ; (Dent. 17; Jb.— -compare ,To.sh. Jl: ft ) 
that David rode on a mule, and ordered Solomon to use it 
at his corona lion ; (1 Kings 1: 33, 34.)— that afterward.s, 
vchen Solomon and succeeding princes multiplied horses, 
iliev were rebuked for it ; (Tsaiah 2 : ft, 7. 31: 1. Hosca 
1 1: 3.) and that th^ removal (»f horses is promised in the 
dnysof the Me.ssiah, TIosea 1: 7. Micah 5- 10,11. Zeeh.9: 
10. So that on the whole we find, that this action of our 
T.,ord is to be viewed not as an aceompli.shment of a 
pmphcey, but also as a revival of ■'tin ancient and venera- 
ble Hebreav custom. An uncertainty, if not a difficulty, 
has been started, whether to adhere to the opinion of Dr. 
Doddridge, or to that of Mr. Hervey, in respect to the kind 
of ass on which our Lord rode into Jerusalem. Dr. Dod- 
dridge observes, that the eastern asses are larger and 
much better than ours, and that our Lord’s triumphant 
entry w^as not des^radud by indignity ; though humble^ it 
was not mean. Mr. Hervey, on tlie contrary, glories in 
whatever of meanness and di.srt*put« attached to that cir- 
cumstance. Jr may, however, be remarked, that much of 
that e.xtrcine mnaiines.s which some have found in the 


character and situation of Jesus, arises from their imper- 
fect acquaintance with local customs and maimers, and is 
greatly diminished on closer inspection : for, however 
humble might be his appearance, yet it was neither vul- 
gar nor mean. How far the follow^ing extracts support 
idea, in respect to the kind of ass rode by our Lord 
when entering Jerusalem, is left to the reader ; but this is 
noi^lhe only instance in w'hieh the jmdum is safest 
and best. 

“ Christians cannot, imU'ed, repine at being forbidden 
to ride on horseback in the streets of Cairo, for the a$ses are 
there very hanusome, and are used for ridinff, by the greater 
part of the. Mahometans, and by the m)St distin^nhhtd vr>o- 
men of the emmtry?^ (Niebuhr, p. 39. French edition.) In 
fact, this Use of a.sscs is general in the East ; and only the 
grandees ni*e horses in the cities. This excepts the Arabs 
of tin* eourUry, those in tfffices of govemment, 6cc. 

Ill ihtt Go.spel IS meiitioru'd the mulos onikas, (Matt. 18; 
ft.) to express a large inill-sloiie, turned by a.s.ses, heavier 
than that turned by women, or by slaves. 

The Jews w'ere accused by the pagans of worsliipping 
the heailof an ass. Ajiion, the grammarian, who seems to 
have been the ainlior of th.rs slander, (Joseph, lib. ii. contra 
Apioii,) atfirnied, that the .Jew's kept the head of an a.ss in 
the sanctuary ; that it w^as discovered there, w'hen Antio- 
chus E]uphanes took the temple, and entered into the most 
holy place. He added, that one Zabidus having secretly 
got into the temple, earned otT tlie ass’s head, and con- 
veyed it to Dota. Suida.s (m Damocrito, and in Juda) 
says, that Daiuocntns, or Di’uiucritu.s, the liisiorian, aver 
red that the Jew^s adored the head of an ass, made of gold, 
and sacrificed a man to it every three, or every seven, 
years, after having cut him in pieces. Plutarch (S 5 unpo- 
sia‘, hb. iv. cap. 5.) and Tacitus (Hist, lib.v 1 lioing impos- 
ed on by Ihi^? calumny, report, that the Hebrew's adored 
an ass. out ()f gratitude for the discovery ^>f a fountain by 
onf of these creatures in the wulderness, at a time wh(‘ri 
the army of this nation parched with thirst, and ex- 
tremely fatigued. It is probable, that no good reason can 
be given for the accusation, which might he /c arisen from 
a joke, or from necident. M. Le Moiiie says, m » gard to 
the first, that in all probability the golden urn containing 
the manna, which w'as preserved m the sanctuary, was 
taken for the head of an ass ; and that the omer of niqnna 
might have been confounded with the Hebrew hamoTy 
W'hich signifies an ass. See Assmion. 

VV^a.shmgton, so justly named the father of his eomttry, 
was the first wdio mirodnced this useful animal into the 
United States. A lew agriculturists only, owing either 
to jircjudicc’ or neglect, have follow'd! his laudable exam- 
ple. The cirmmstariee^, (says the Eneyclo^Ralia Ameri- 
cana,) wdiieh entitle the ass to a greater degree of atten- 
tion and more general employment for draught and bur- 
den in this country are these ; it is gentle, strong, hardy, 
patient of toil, requiring but a small quantity of coai.Ne 
fiHRl, surefooted, anti cajiable of a high degree of attach- 
ment to its owner. — Cal met ; Bncy Am.; Watson; AhhoVs 
Strip. Nat. ffisto,'/. 

ASSDF BALAAM. Here we shall only inquire.whtUher 
it w'ore a reality, or an allegory ; an imagmation, or a 
vision of Balaam ? Austin, with the gi eater number of 
commentators, supposes it was a certain fact, and takes it 
literally. The greater part of the Jewish authors con- 
sider it, not as a circumstance which actually took place, 
but ns a vision, or some similar occurrence. 

Le Clerc solves tlie ditficuUy, by saying, Balaam believed 
in the transmigration of souls, passing from one body into 
another, from a man into a beast, recifirocally ; and, there- 
fore, he was not surprised at the ass’s complaint, but con- 
versed with it, as if it w'cre rational. Others have ima- 
gined different ways of solving the difficulties of this history. 

There is yet to be considered whether the ass uttered 
.soiuid.s, which, by the p^)W'(*r of the angel then present, 
w^ere conveyed to Balaam as combined into distinct w'ords, 
though not .such When they quitted the ass’s month — in 
which case the miracle would lie in the w'ords, or the com- 
bination of sounds in the air — or, whether the miracle lay 
in the ears of Balaam, who heard, as combined into ar- 
ticulate words, sounds wdiich the ass uttered without being 
conseioiis of spe.xking, or any verbal st‘ri‘'e meant, or nu- 
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derstood by ber, the ass, beyond her ordinary braying, or 
those mterancat whereby rfic had formerly been accustom- 
ed to express her compliunts. In the determination of this 
question, Mr, Taylor assumes as facts : (I.) That Balaam 
vns accustomed to augury and presages. (2.) That on 
this occasion he would notice every event capable of such 
interpretation , as presages were suj^sed to ind icate . (3,) 
That he was deeply intent on the issue- of his joumey. 
(4.) That the whole of his conduct towards Balak was 
caictMed to represent lumself as an extraordinary person- 
agOi (5.) That the behavior of the ass did actually 
FiouRK the conduct of Balaam in the three particul^s of 
it which are recorded. Firsts the ass tumm aside, and 
went into the field ; for which she was smitten, reprov- 
ed ; so Balaam, on the first of his pervei^e attempts to 
curse Israel, was, as it were, smitten, reproved, pun- 
ished, (1.) by God, (2.) by Balak. The second lime 
the ass was more harshly treated for hurting Balaam’s 
foot against the wall : so Balaam for his second attempt 
w as no doubt still further mortified. Thirdly, the ass, see- 
ing inevitable danger, fell down and was smitten severely : 
in like manner Balaam, the third tipie, was overruled by 
God, to speak truth, to bis own disgrace ; ancL escaped, 
not without haxanl of his life, from the anger of Balak. 
Nevertheless, as Balaam had no sword in his hand, though 
he wished for one, with which to slay his ass ; so Balak, 
notwithstanding his fury, and his seeming inch nation,'ha(i 
no power to destroy Balaam. In short, as the a&s was op- 
posed by the augel, but was driven forward by Balaam, so 
Balaam was opposed by God, but was drijjen forward by 
Balak, against his better knowledge. Were we sure that 
Balaam wrote this narrative, and that Moses copied, it> 
the rabbins affirm, ^ee Balaa.m,) this view of the subject 
would remove the difficulties whicli have been raised about 
it. It might then be entitled a specimen of Balaam’s 
augury.” — Calmet. 

ASS, WILD. This animal, which was formerly well 
known in the Bast, and is frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, is a much hmidsomer and more dignified animal 
than the common ass. It is called para by the Hebrew.^, 
and onager by the Greeks. That the wild ass was knou n 
and valued for its mettle, appears from a passage in 
Herodotus, (Pol. 86.) where that writer say.s, “ The In- 
dian horse were well armed like their foot : but, beside 
led horses, they had chariots of war, drawn by horses and 
wild asses.” The reference of the.se animals to the troops 
of India (a province at the head of the Indu.s, not our 
Hindoostan) deserves attention j because, the troops of 
the onager are said by Gmelin, to “ return towards India, 
where they winter.” Aristotle (Hist. lib. vi. cap, 3G.) 
mentions the wild ass, which is said to exceed horses in 
.swiftness j and Xenophon says (Cyrop. lib. i.) that he has 
long legs, is very rapid in running, sw^ift as a whirlwind, 
having strong and stout hoofs. Elian .says the .same,* 
but that he may be tired, and when taken, is so gentle that 
he may easily be led about. Martial gives the epithet 

handsome” to the wild ass — ” Fulcher adest onager 
(Lib. xiii. Epig. 100.) and Oppian describes it as “hand- 
some, large, vigorous, of stately gait, and his coat of a 
silvery color, having a black band along the spine of his 
back ; and on his fianks patches as white as snow.” Mr. 
Morier says, “ We gave chase to two wild asse.s, which 
had so much the speed of our horses, 4hat when they had 
got at some distance, they .stood still and looked behind at 
us, snorting with their noses in th? air, as if in contempt 
of our endeavors to catch them.” (Second Journey in 
Persia, p. 200.) .The latest traveller who has described 
the onager is Sir R. K, Porter, in his “ Travels in Persia,” 
who also gives a figure of the animal. The mode of 
hunting it is, as it was in Xenophon’s time, by means of 
fleverai horses relieving each other, till the onager is com- 
pletely tired. Thecolor of Sir Robert’s figure is abrightbay. 

It IS to Professor Gmelin, however, who brought a 
fymAh and a colt from Tartary to St. Petersburgh, that 
we are principally indebted for our acquniutance with the 
wild aas. The female, which had been caught when very 
young, lliotigh of small stature, and probably stinted in 
gro w tii by Its captivity, and by want of suitable food, 
traveled feom Astracan to Moscow (fourteen hundiM 
werstes) wiHi the ordinary post, without any other repose 


than that of a few nights ; she also travelled from Moscow 
to Petersburgh, (seven hundred and thirty werstes,) and 
did not seem to have sobered by the >oumey ; though she 
died in the autumn following aj^rently from the efiect 
of the herbage of a marshy soil, and the cold and humidi- 
ty of so northern a climate. She had nothing of the dul 
ness and stupidity of the common ass. I remarked that 
siie ofien passed two days without drinking, especially in 
moist weather, or when very heavy dews fell. She also 
preferred brackish water tq fresh, and never drank of 
what was troubled. She loved bread sprinkled witltsa}t, 
and sometimes would eat hr handful of salt- 1 wUs told, 
that whom at Desbent, she always ran to drink oCthe Cas- 
pian sea, though fresh wafer was near to her. She also 
.selected plants iinpregnated with saline particles ... or 
those ^ of bitter juices. She loved raw cucumbers ; and 
some ht|i^»whidi she reibsed when green, pleased her 
when dried. She would not touch odoriferous or momh 
plants, nqr even thistles. J was informed that the Per- 
sians, when taming the young onagers, feed tliem with 
rice, * barjey, straw, and brqgd. Our animal was ex- 
tremely femiliar, and followed persons who look care of 
her, freely, and with a kind of attachment. The smell of 
bread strongly attracted herj but, if any attempt was 
made to lead her against ber will, she showed all the ob- 
stinacy of the ass : neither would she suffer herself to be 
approached behind, and if touched by a stick, or by the 
hand, on her hinder parts, she would kick ; and this action 
was accompanied by a slight grumbling, as expressive of 
complaint. The male onager, which was brought at the 
same time os the female, but \^uch died in the voyage 
from Derbent to Astracan, was larger and less docile. 
His length from' the nape of the neck to the origin of his 
tail was five feet ; his height in front, four feet four inches ; 
behind, four feet seven inches; his head two feet in 
length his ears one foot ; his tail, including the lull at 
end, two feci three inches. He was more robust than 
the female ; and had a bar*t>r streak crossing at his 
shoulders, as well as that streak which runs along the 
back, which is common to both sexes. Some Tartars 
have assured me that they have seen their cross-bar double 
in .same males. Our onager was higher on her legs than 
the common ass ; her legs also were more .slender than 
those of Uie ass ; and she resembled a young fijly : she 
could also scratch her neck and head easily with her liind 
foot. She was weak on her fore legs ;,^but behind she 
could very well support the heaviest man. Not with- 

stamling her state of exhaustion, she carried her head 
higher than the ass, her ears well elevated, and showed a 
vivacity in all her motions. The color of the hair on llie 
greater part of the body, and the end of the nose, is silvery 
white ; the upper part of the head, the sides of the neck, 
and. the body, are fiaxen, or pale Isabella color. The 
mane is deep brown ; it commences between the ears, 
and reaches the shoulders ; its hair is soft, woolly, three 
or four inche.s long, like the mane of a young filly. The 
coat in general, especially in winter, is more silky and 
softer thim that of horses, and resembles that of a camel. 
The Arabs, no less than the Tartars, esteem the fiesh of 
the onager ; and the Arab writers, who permit the eating 
of its flesh, make the same difference between this ass and 
the domestic av.s, as the Hebrews did, whose law did not 
permit the coupling of the onager with the she ass, as be- 
ing of different kinds.” — C 4 dmet. 

ASS’S HEAD. The following passage occurs in ^2 
Kings 6: 25.--“ And there was a great famine in Samaria, 
until an ass’s head was sold for eighty pieces of silver, 
and the fourth part of a cab of dove’s dung for five pieces 
of silver.” The ass ^here mentioned was probably a 
measure, or a kind of pack, or other quantity^ weR known. 
Jesse .sent to Saul an ass of bFoed j (1 Sam. 16: 20.) three 
asses of bread were eaten by one mrson, in one day ; and 
it maybe doubted whether Abi^(l Sam. 25: 18.) really 
loaded asm, quadrupeds, with her presents to David ; iSar 
the original literally is, “ she took two hundred of bread, 
dec. and placed them on the asses;” which seems to hint 
at something distinct from asm, animals ; . for then it would 
be as it is in our version, “ she. placed them on nsiss.” 
Hence, it may read onseards here to the dove’s dung, in 
the following clau.se : « The whole of the quantity caned 
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an asS; (of dove’s dung,} was sold for eighty nieces of sil- 
ver, and the fourth jmrt of a cab of dove’s dung for five 

g eces of silver*” The reader will consider the above so 
r as it seems to be reasonable. (See Dovs’s Duiro.}— 

ASS ARON, of OMsa; a measure of capacity, used by 
the Hebrews : the tenth part of an ephah, as its name de- 
notes ; for it signifies tenth* £xod. 16f 16. "It contained 
five pints. The assaron was the measure of manna which 
God appointed for every Israelite. Assaron, and dckaton, 
signify the same as omer. Josephus calls it issofon. In 
the Hebrew, instead of assarith is often used.* Jose- 
phus $a3rs, that in the time of Claudius, an assaron or 
omer of meal was sold for four drachmae • that is, about 
eight shillings a peck j but this was in aHime of dearth. 
— Cahnet. 

ASSASSINS; a tribe or clan in Syria, called also 
Tsmaelians, probably from Ishmael, who.se “hand was 
against every man.” Gen. 16: 12. Also, Batenists, ot 
Batenians. They are supposed to owe their origin to the 
Karmatians, (which see,) an heretical sect among the Ma- 
hometans, who settled in Persia about Xhe.yeW 1090; 
from whence in process of time they sent a colony into 
Syria, which took possession of a considerable tract of 
land among the mountains of Lebanon, extending nearly 
from Antioch to Damascus. Their religion was com- 
pounded of the various .superstitions of the Persians, Jews, 
and Mahometans ; but the di.stinguishing article of it was, 
that the Spirit of the Supreme resided in their scheike (or 
chief ;) and that all his injunctions were the commands 
of God; and they were trained to that- degree of submis- 
sion, that they would instantly kill themselves at his com- 
mand, being assured of immediate entrance into paradise. 
Their chief was known in Europe by the name of the 
“ Old Man of the Mountain ;” and his followers were 
called Assassins — according to some, from the family of 
one of their leaders, named Arsacida ; or, according to 
Mr. Mills, by corruption, from Hu.s.sanees, the followers of 
Jffussan; or, according to Volney, from the Turkish word, 
Ilassassin, (to kill silently and by surprise,) a night robber. 
Their office was to murder any person whom their scheike 
commanded. “ This chief, from his exalted residence on 
the summit of mount Lebanon, like^a vindictive deity, 
with the thunderbolt in his hand, sent inevitable death to 
all quarters of the world so that the chiefs of all nations 
dre^ed this sanguinary tyrant; and many were weak 
enough to pay him a secret pension, by way of security. 
In 1272, however, they were subdued by the forces of the 
sultan Bibaris ; but it is supposed that the Druses, who 
now inhabit those mountains, sprang from some remains 
of these barbarians. (See Druses.) 

In the Greek and Roman republics, the murder of a 
reputed tyrant was held to be an act of heroic virtue, 
though nothing could be more unjust, since the accitsed 
had no opportunity of self-justification. Some wild re- 
publicans in Germany, France, and even England, have 
attempted to revive the abominable tenet ; and it has pro- 
duced the murders of the duke de Berry, Kotzebue, and 
other important characters. In some parts of Italy, assas- 
sination is professed for hire ; and the government is defi- 
cient, either in strength or principle, for its suppression — 
Enctt. Brit, ;----Wmiams, 

ASSEMBLIES OF THE CLERGY, are called convo- 
cations, synods, councils. The annual meeting of the 
dikurch of Scotland is called a general assembly. In this 
assembly his majesty is represented by his commissioner, 
who dissolves one meeting and calls another in the name 
of the king, while the moderator does the same in the 
name of Jesus Christ. (See Convocation, Frbsbyts- 
itiANs.) — Buck, 

ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES ; a synod of laymen and 
divines, who assembled, by authority of parliainent, in 
king Henry the Seventh’s chapel, Westminster. On the 
first day, July 1st, 1643, sixty-nine assembled, among 
whom were several Episcopalians, who afterwards with- 
drew. Lord Clarendon says, “ about twenty of them were 
reverend and worthy persons,” and some of them certainly 
the most learned men of their time ; as Selden, Ains- 
worth, Gataker, Featly, dec. They signed The Solemn 
League and Covenant,” drew up the Confession of Faith, 


the Longer and Shorter Catechi.sms, &c. ; and several of 
them jointly published a commentary on the Bible, in 2 
vols. folio.— Hist, of Puritans, vol. ii. p. 63, &c. 
Parsonses ed* / B. Bennett's Memoirs of the Reformation, 
IK 270, 2d ed.— miHams. 

ASSENT ; that act of the mind whereby it takes or 
acknowledges any proposition to be true or false. There 
are three degrees of asseiU :--^njecture, opinion, and Mief, 
Conjecture is but a slight and weak inclination to assent to 
the thing proposed, by reason of the weighty objections 
that iie against it. Opinion is'a more steady and ^ed as- 
sent, when a man is almost certain, though yet some fear 
of the contrary remains with him. Belief is a more full 
and assured assent to the truth. (See Belief.) — Buck. 

ASSIDEANS ; by some named Chasideans, from cha- 
sidim, “ merciful, pious.” They were a kind of religious 
society among the Jews, who.<«j chief and distinguishing 
character was, to maintain the honor of the temple, and 
tibserve puncliialiy the traditions of the eMers. They were 
therefore not only content to pay the usual tribute for the 
maintenance of tlie house of God, but charged themselves 
with farther expense upon that account ; for every day, 
excejn that of the great expiation, they sacrificed a lamb, 
in addition to (he daily oblation, which was called the sin- 
offering of the Assideans. They practised greater hard- 
ships and mortifications than others : and their common 
oath wa.s, “ By the temple ;” for which our Savior reproves 
the Pharisees, who had learned that oath of them, Matt. 
23: 16. From this sect the Pharisees sprung. The Assi- 
deans are repre.sented as a numerous sect, distinguished 
by its valor, as well as by its zeal for the law, 1 Mac. 2; 
42. “A company of them resorted to Mattathias, to fight 
for the law of God, and the liberties of their country. 
This sect arose either during the captivity, or soon after 
the restoration, of the Jews ; and w'ere probably m the 
commencement, and long afterward, a truly pious part of 
the nation ; but they at length became superstitious. — 
Watson. 

ASSOS^ a maritime city, by some geographers de- 
scribed as belonging to Mysia, by others, to Troas. Luke, 
and others, went by sea from Troas to Assos ; but Paul 
went by land thither, and meeting them at Assos, they 
went together to Mitylene, Acts 20: 13, 14. A. D. 56. 
But there were many cities of this name. (1.) A mari- 
time city, in Lycia. — (2.) Another in the territory of 
Eolis. — (3.) Another in Mysia. — (4.) Another in Lydia. 
— (5.) Another in Epirus Minor, the native country of 
Cleanthis the philosopher, which also was called Apollo- 
nia, as Pliny says. To this last city Paul .sailed, Acts 20: 
13. It was between Troas and Mitylene, therefore, in die 
district of Troas, and is marked accordingly in the maps. 
Strabo says, that the luxurious kings of Persia had the 
grain of which their bread was made brought from Assos, 
the wine which they drank from Syria, and the water 
w^hich they drank from the river Ulaeus. This need not 
be taken literally : ihe import of the phrase being that 
their power extended over these places ; and that they re- 
ceived tribute from them. — Calmet, 

ASSUMPTION ; a festival in the Romish church, in 
honor of the pretended miraculous ascent of the Virgin, 
body and soul, into heaven. It was established in the 
seventh century, and fiijed to the 15th of August. The 
assumption of Mai^ was not always a point of faith ; the 
ancient martyrologies speak of it with very great reserve, 
as a thing not fully ascertained ; yet is it at present uni- 
versally believed in the Roman dhurch, and a divine \rho 
should deny it would be obliged to retract. The Greek 
church also celebrate the festival of the Assumption on the 
15th of August. The most ridiculous fables are believed 
on this subject. 

There were two apocryphal books entitled The Assumj)- 
Hon of Moses, and Assumption of the Virgin. — Hender- 
son's Buck. 

ASSURANCE is the firm persuasion we have of the 
certainty of any thing, or a certain expectation of some- 
thing future. 

Asmrtmee of ihe XJnderstmding is a well-grounded know- 
ledge divine things, founded on God's Wonl. Col. 
Assurance of Faith does not relate to our Mrsonal interest 
in Christ, but consists in a firm belief of the revelation 
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that God has .given us of Christ in his word, with an en- 
tire dependence on him. Heb. 1 0: 22. Assurance cf hope is 
a firm expectation that God will grant us the complete en- 
joyment of what he has promised, Heb. 0: 11. 

The doctrine of assurance, i. e, the belief that we have 
an interest in the Divine favor, has afforded ma^tter for 
dispute among divines. Some have asserted that it is not 
to be obtained in the present state, allowing that persons 
may be in a hopeful way to salvation, but tliat they have 
no real or absolute assurance of it j but this is clearly re- 
futed by facts as well as by Scripture. That it is to be 
obtain^ is evident ; for we have reasem to believe ma^ 
persons have actually obtained it. Job 19^ 25. Ps. 17: Id. 
2 Tim. 1:12. The Scriptures exhort us to obtain it. 2 
Cor. 13: 5. Heb. 6: 11. 1 Thess. 5: 21. The Holy Spirit 
is said to bear witness of it. Korn. '8: 16. The exercise 
of the Christian graces is considered as a proof of it. 1 
John 3: 14. 1 John 2: 3. We must, however, guard 
against presumption ; for a mere persuasion that Christ is 
ours, is no proof that he is so. We must have evidence 
before we can have genuine assurance. It is necessary 
to observe also, that it is not a duty imposed upon all 
mankind, so that ever}’’ one, in whatsoever state Jie may 
be, ought to be fully persuaded of his salvation. “We 
do not affirm,” says Saurin, “tliat Christians, of whase 
sincerity there may be some doubt, liave a right to assur- 
ance; that back.sliders, as such,. ought to persuade them- 
selves that they shall be saved *, nor do we say that Chris- 
tians who have arrived to the highc.st degree of holiness 
can be persuaded of the certainty of their salvation in 
every period of their lives ; nor, if left to their own efforts, 
cAn they enjoy it ; but believers supported by the divine 
aid, who walk in all good conscience before him, lhe.se 
only have ground to expect this privilege.” 

Some divines have maintained that a.ssiirancois included 
in the very essence of faith, so that a man cannot have 
faith without assurance ; but wc must distinguish between 
assurance and justifying faith. The apostle, indeed, 
speaks of the full assurance of fahh ; but ffien this is a 
full and firm persuasion of what the Gospel reveal.s ; 
w'hcreas the assurance we are speaking of relates to our 
personal interest in Christ, and is an effect of this faith, 
and not faith itself. Faith in Christ certainly includes 
some idea of assurance ; for, except we be assured that 
he is the Savior, we shall never go to or rely upon him as 
such : but faith in Christ does not imply an assurance of 
our interest in him ; for there may be faith long before the 
assurance of personal interest commences. The con- 
founding of these ideas has been the cause of presump- 
tion on the one hand, and despair on the other. Wlicn 
men have been taught that faith consists in believing that 
Christ died for them, and been assured that, if they can 
only believe so, all is well ; and that then they are imme- 
diately pardoned and justified, the consequence has been, 
that the bold and self-conceited'^have soon wrought them- 
selves up to such a persuasion, without any ground for 
it, to their own deception ; whilst the dejected, humble, 
and poor in spirit, not being able to work themselves to 
such a pitch of confidence, have concluded, that they 
have not the faith of God’s elect, and must inevitably be 
lost. 

The means to attain assurance are not those of an ex- 
traordinary kind, as some people imagine ; such as visions, 
dreams, voices, &c. ; but such as arc ordinary ; self- 
examination, humble and constant prayer, consulting the 
sacred oracles, Christian communication, attendance on 
the divine ordinwees, and perseverance in the path of 
duty j without which all our assurance is but presumption, 
and our profession hut hypocrisy. 

Assurance may be lost for a season through bodily dis- 
eases, which depress the spirits, unwatchfulness, falling 
into sin, manifold temptations, worldly cares, and neglect 
of private duty. He, therefore, who would wish to enjoy 
this privilege, let him cultivate communion with God, ex- 
ercise a watchful spirit against his spiritual enemies, and 
give himself unreservedly to Him whose he is, and whom 
he professes to serve. See BasmiCs Sermonsj vol. iii. set. 
10. Eng. ed. ; Caseys Sermons, ser. 13 ; Lamberfs Sentums 
on ix. 35 ; HmfSj/'s Therm and Aspada, dialogue 17 ; 
Hamels Works, Vol. t. p. 342, 348; Brooks, Burgess, Roberts, 


Baxter, Pjjlhdl, and Davye, on Assurance ; Horee Sol. vol. ii. 
p. 269. — Buck. 

ASSURITANS j a branch of the Donatists, (which see,) 
charged with Arianism. 

ASSYRIA; an ancient kingdom or empire of Asia, 
comprehending those provinces of Turkey and l^ersia 
whi^ are now called Curdistan, Diai'bec, and Irac Arabia. 
It was bounded by Armenia on the north ; Media and 
Persia on the east ; Arabia on the south ; and the river 
Euphrates, which divides it from Syria and Asia Minor, 
on the west. According to the description of the Greek 
and Roman writers, the boundaries of Assyria nompre- 
hended all the countries and nations between the Medi- 
terranean sea on the west, and the river Indus on the 
east ; and betw^een the deserts of Scythia on the north, 
and the Southern arfd* Indian ocean. This empire having 
once ext^ded over so large a portion of Asia, the pro- 
vinces under it» dominion come to be dislingulsheibby the 
name of the sovereign state, an appellation wffiich it re- 
taineil long after the dissolution^of that great monarchy. 
Thus Mesojx)tamia was called Middle Assyria ; the same 
name was^ also, given to Babylon and Chaldea ; and ac- 
cording to Justin, book i. chap. 2. the country of Syria 
w'as first called Assyria. 

The whole country is said to have been remarkably 
fertile in ancient times ; but the great antiquity which is 
given to this kingdom, extending beyond the period when 
Jeitcrs were invented, added to the fabulous spirit of its 
eariie.st annalists, has involved its history in darkness, 
which, at this distance of time, it is not possible to dissi- 
pate. Bloch of the Assyrian history, from the days of 
Ninus to those of Sardanapalus, a period of twelve hun- 
dred years, as handed dovi n by .several ancient writers, 
and detailed by the moderns, require^ to be received with 
extreme caution, the whole of it being taken from the 
original historian, Ctesias of Cnidus, a writer whom Aris- 
totle, who lived only a few years after him, declares to 
have been altogether unworthy of credit. It abounds with 
improbabilities ; and is, in a variety of re.spects, incom- 
patible with the sacred history. 

Of the origin, revolutions, and termination of Assyria, 
pro|>erly so called, and distinguished from the grand mon- 
archy which afterwards bore this appellation, the i'ollowing 
account is given by Mr. J’layfair, as the most probable : — 
“The founder of it was Ashur, the second son of Shein, 
who departed from Shinar, upon the usurpation of Nim- 
rod, at the head of a large body of adventmers, and laid 
the foundations of Nineveh, where he resided, and erected 
a new kingdom, called Assyria, after his name. Gen. 10: 
11. These events happened not long after Nimrod had 
established the Chaldean monarchy, and lixed his resi- 
dence at Babylon; but it does not appear that Nimrod 
reigned in Assyria. The kingdonns of Assyria and Baby- 
lon were originally distinct and .separate; (Micah 5: 6.) 
and in this state they remained until Ninus conquered 
Babylon, and made it tributary to the Assyrian empire. 
Ninus, the successor of Ashur, (Gen. 10: 11.) seized on 
Chaldea after the death of Nimrod, and united the king- 
doms of Assyria and, Babylon. This great prince is said 
to have subdued Asia, Persia, Media, Egypt, &c. If he 
did so, the effects of his conquests were of no long dura- 
tion ; for, in the days of Abraham, we do not find that 
any of the neighboring kingdoms Were subject to Assyria. 
Ninus was succeeded by Semiramis, a princess bold, en- 
terprising, and fortunate ; of whose adventures and aa- 
ploits many fabulous relations have been recorded. Play- 
fair is of opinion that there were two princesses of this 
name, who flourished «t different periods : one, the con- 
sort of Ninus ; and another, who lived five generations 
before Nilocris, queen of Nebuchadnezzar. Of the suc- 
cessors of Ninus and Semiramis, nothing certain is re- 
corded. The last of the ancient Assyrian kings was 
Sardanapalus, who was besieged in his capital by Arbaces, 
governor of Media, in concurrence with the Babylonians. 
These united forces defeated the Assyrian army, demol- 
ished tlie capital, and became masters of the empire, 
B. C. 821, 

“ After the death of Sardanapalus,” says Mr. Playfair, 
“ the Assyrian empire was divided into three kingdoms ; 
namely, the Median, Assyrian, and Babylcmian. Arba- 
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CCS rctaiaed the supreme authority, and nominated gov- 
ernors in Assyria and Babylon, who wttc honored with the 
title of kings, -while they remained subject and tributary to 
the Persian rnonarchs. Belesis,’^ he says, “a Chaldean 
priest, who assisted Arbaces in the conquest of Sardanapa- 
lus, received the government of Babylon as the reward of 
his services ; and Phul was intrusteil with that of Assyria. 
The Assyrian governor gradually enlarged the boundaries 
of his kingdom, and was succeeded by Tiglalh-pileser, 
Salmanasar, and Sennacherib, who asserted and main- 
tained their independence. After the death of p:sar-had- 
don, the brother and sucxjessor of Sennacherib, the king- 
dom of Assyria was split, and annexed to the kingdoms 
bf Media and Babylon. Several tributary princes after- 
wards reigned in Nineveh ; but we hear no more of the 
kings of Assyria, but of those of Babylon. C-yaxares, 
king of Media, assisted Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
in the siege of Nineveh, which they took and destroyed, 
B. C. 60(k'' 

The history of Assyria, 'deduced from scniiture, and ac- 
knowledged as the only authentic one by Sir Isaac N(‘w- 
lon and many others, ascribes the foundation of the 
monarchy to Pul, or Phul, about the second year of M^- 
nahem, king of Israel, twenty-four years before the rra of 
Npbonassar, fifteen hundred and seventy-nine y(‘ars after 
the flood, and, aecording to Blair, seven hunrlre<l and 
.sixty-nine, or, according to Newton, seven Imndred and 
ninety years before Christ, Menahem, having taken for- 
cible possession of the throne of Israel by the murder of 
Shallum, (2 Kings i.5: 10.) was attacked by Pul, but pre- 
vented the hostilities meditated against him by presenting 
the invader with a thousand talents of silver. Pul, tlms 
gratified, tcKik the kingdom of Israel under his protection, 
returned to his own country, after having rt*eeived volun- 
tary homage from several nations m his march, as he had 
done from Israel, and became the founder of a great em- 
pire. As it was in the days of Pul that the Assyiians 
began to aflliet the inhabitants of Palestine, (2 Kings 11: 
9. 1 Chron. 5: 2(i.) tliis was the time, according to Sir 
Isaac Newton, when the Assyrian empire arose. Thus 
he interprets the words, “ since the time of the kings of 
Assyria (Nehem. 9: ^12.) that is, since the time of the 
kingdom of Assyria, or since the rise of that empire. But 
though this was the period in whu-h the Assyi inns aflheted 
Israel, it is not so evident that the time, of the kings of 
Assyria must necessarily be nndersUxid of the ri.se of the 
ASvSyrian empire. However, Newton thus rea.scais ; and 
observes, that Pul and his successors a filicUul Israel, and 
conquered the nations round about them ; and upon the 
ruin of many small and nneient kingdoms erected their 
empire ; conquering the Medes, as well as other nations.” 
It is further argued, that God, by the prophet Arnos, in 
the reign of Jeroboam, about ten or twenty years before 
the reign of Pul, (see Amos 6: 13, M.) threatened to raise 
up a nation against Israel; and that, ns Pul reigned 
presently after the jiropheey of Amos, and was the first 
upon record who began to fulfil it, he may be justly reck- 
oned the first conqueror and founder of this empire. (See 
1 Chron. 5: 26.) Pul was succeeded on the throne of 
Assyria by his elder son Tiglath-pileser ; and at the same 
time he left Babylon to his younger son, Nabona.ssar, 
B. C. 747. Of the conquests of this soeoud king of A.s- 
syria against the kings of Israel and Syria, when he took 
Damascus, and subdued the Syrians, we have an account 
in'2 King.s 15: 2^), 37. 16: 5, 9. 1 Chron. 5: 26. by winch 
the prophecy of Amos w'as fulfilled, and from -which it 
appears that the* empire of the Assyrians was now become 
great and powerful. The next king of Assyria was Shal- 
maneser, or Salmanassar, who succeeded Tiglath-pileser, 
B. C. 729, and invaded Phajnicia, took the City of Sama- 
ria, and, B. C. 721, carried the, ten tribes into captivity, 
placing them in Chalach and Chahor, by the river (Jazon, 
and in the cities of the Medcs. 2 Kings 17: 6. Shalmane- 
.ser was .succeeded by Sennacherib, B. C. 719 ; and In the 
year B. C. 714, he was put to flight with great slaughter 
by the Ethiopians and Egyptians. In the year B. C. 711, 
the Modes revolted from the Assyrians; Sennacherib w^as 
slain ; and he was succeeded by bis son Esar-IIaddon, 
Asserhaddon, Asordan, Assaradin,orSarchedon, by wdiich 
names he is called by different writers. Tie began bis 


reign at Nineveh, in the year of Nabonas.sar, 42 : and in 
the year 68 extended it over Babylon. He Uien carried 
the remainder of the Samaritans into captivity, and 
peopled Samaria with captives brought from several parts 
of his kingdom ; and in the year of Nabonassar 77 or 78, 
he seems to have put an end to the reign of the Ethiopi- 
ans over Egypt. “In the reign of Sennacherib and 
Asser-IJaddon,” says Sir Isaac Newton, “the Assyrian 
empire seems arrived at its greatness ; being united under 
one monarch, and containing Assyria, Media, Apolloni- 
atis, Susiana, Chaldica, Mesopotamia, Cilicia, Syria, PhcD- 
nicia, Egypt, Ethiopia, and part of Arabia; and reaching 
eastward into Elyrnais, and Para!ta?cene, a province of 
theMcdcs; and if Chalach and Chabor be Colchis and 
Iberia, as some think, and as may seem probable from the 
circumcision used by those nations till the days of Hero- 
dotus, w'c arc also to adil these iw'o provinces, with the tw^o 
Armcnias, Pontus, and Cappadocia, as far as to the river 
Ilalys : for Herodotus tells uS lhai the people of Cappa- 
docia, as far as lo that river, w^re called Syrians by the 
Greeks, both before and after the days of Cyrus ; and that 
the As.syriaris were also called Syrians by the Greeks.” 
Asser-Iladdon xvas succeeded in the year B. C. 668, by 
Sao.sduc}dnus. At this time, Manasseh was allow»^ed to 
return home, and forlify Jerusalem ; and the Egyptians 
also, after tlie Assyrians had harassed Egypt and Ethio- 
pia three years, (Isa. 20- 3, 4,) w'(‘rc set at liberty. Saos- 
duehinns, after a reign ol twenty years, was succeeded at 
Babylon, and probably at Nineveh also, by Chyniladon, in 
the year 11. C. 647. Thi.s Chyniladon is supposed by 
Newton to be the Nebuchodonosor mentioned in the book 


of Judith, (1: 1 — 15,)whomadc war upon Arphaxad, king 
of the ]\Iedcs ; and, though deserted by his auxiliaries of 
Cilicia, Damascus, Syria, Phoenicia, Moab, Ammon, and 
Cgypt, routed the army of the Modes, and slew Arphaxad. 
This Arphaxad is supposed to be cither Dejtx’.es or his son 
Phraortes, mcntiorieil by Herodotus. Soon after the death 
of Phraortes, in the year B. C. 635, the Scythians invaded 
the Medes and Persians ; and in 625. Nabojxilassar, the 
commander of the forces of Chyniladon in Chaldea, re- 
volted from him, and became king of Babylon. Chynila- 
don w'as cither then or .soon after succeeded at Nineveh 
by the last king of Assyria, called Sarac by Polyhistor. 
1'he authors of the Universal History suppose Saosduchi- 
iins to have been the prince, w^ho in ihe iMxik of Judith is 
callecl Nebuchodonosor. Following up his successes, he 
reduced many of the (‘itics in Media, stormed the cele- 
brated capital Ecbaltiiia, and levelled it with the ground, 
after which he rctiLcried in triumph to Nineveh, the capi- 
tal of his dominions. No sooner were the rejoicings for 
this victory over, than he resolved to punish the nations 
w'hci had refused to assist him; and for that purpose sent 
Holofcrnes, the general of his army, to destroy by fire and 
sword all that shouM oppose him. The command, dic- 
tated by revenge, w^as executed with cruelty, and the 
march of Hololbrnes through Mesopotamia -was marked 
by desolation and' blood. The brave inhabitants of Be- 
tliulia first dared lo oppose his progress. Fired with in- 
dignation, he invested the city, cut off every supply of 
w\atpr, and reduced the place to the utmost distress. The 
beauty and the intrepidity of Judith, if we may give credit 
to the book which bears her name, saVed her city and 
country from inevitable destruction. Approaching the 
hostile camp, she insinuated herself into the tent and affec- 
tions of Holofcrnes ; and in the dead of night, when her 
watchful eye observed him buried in sleep and wfine, 
severed his head from his body with his own sword, and 
escapi*d to her friends. The death of the leader struck 
his army with con.sternation, and in their sudden flight 
they lost their baggage, and w'cro pursued with great 
slaughter. Nebuchodonosor seems not long to have sur- 
vived the destruclion< I of bis army, and bis throne w^as 
filled by Sarac. 

At length, Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, 
married Amyit, the daughter of Asfyages, kin;^ 

Medes, and sister of Cyaxares ; and by thi.s marrrage tne 
two families having contracted affinity, 
against the Assyrians. Nabopolassar ® 

lyages dead, their sons Nebnctadn^ar and Cyaxares 
Iho armies of the two nations against Nineveh, slew Sa- 
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rac, destroyed the city, and shared the kingdom oC the 
Assyrians. This victory the Jews refer to the Chaldeans ; 
the Greeks, to the Medcs ; Tobif, (14; 15.) Polyhistor, and 
Ctesias, to both. With this victory commenced the great 
successes of Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxares, and it laid 
the foundation of the two collateral empires of the Baby- 
lonians and Medes, which were branches of the Assyrian 
empire j and hence the time of the fall of the Assyrian 
empire is determined, the conquerors being then in their 
youth. In the reign of Josiah, Avhen Zephaniah prophe- 
sied, Nineveh and the kingdom of Assyria were standing ; 
and their fall was predicted by that prophet. Zeph. 1: 3. 
2; 13. And in the end of his reign, jPharaoh-Nccho, king 
of Egypt, the successor of Tsam met ichus, went up against 
the king of Assyria to the liver Euphrates, to fight against 
Carchemish, or Circutiinn ; and in his way thither slew 
Josiah, (2 Kings 23: 211. 2 Chron. 35: 20.) and therefore 
the last king of Assyria was not yet slain. But in the 
third and fourth years of Jehoiakirn, the successor of Jo- 
siah, the two conquerors having taken Nineveh, and fin- 
ished their war in Assyria, ))ruscculcd their conquests 
westward ; and leading their forces against the king of 
Egypt, as an invader of their right of conquest, they beat 
him at Carchemish, and took from him whatever hd had 
recently taken from the Assyrians ; (2 Kings 24: 7. Jcr. 
46: 2.) ‘^and therefore we cannot err,” says Sir Isaac 
Newton, above a year or two, if we refer tlic destruc- 
tion of Nineveh, and fall of the Assyrian empire, to the 
third year of .Tchoiakim,” or the hundred and fortieth, or, 
according to Blair, the hundred and forty-first, year of Na- 
bonassar ; that is, the year B. C. 007. 

Of the government, laws, religion, learning, customs, 
dec., of the ancient Assyrians, nothing absolutely certain 
is recorded. Their kingdom was at first small, and sub- 
sisted for several ages under hereditary chiefs ; and their 
government was simple. Afterwards, when they jrose to 
the sublimity of empire, their government seems to have 
been despotic, and the empire hereditary. Their laws 
were probably few, and depended upon the mere wull of 
the pnnee. To Nmiis wc may ascribe ilie division of the 
Ass 3 Tian empire into provinces and govern men ts ; for w*c 
find that this institution waslully established in the reigns 
of Semiramis and her sueres^so^s. The people were dis- 
tributed into a certain number of tribes j and ilieir occu- 
pations or professions were hereditary. The Assy nans 
had several distinct councils, and several tribunals for the 
regulation of public affairs. Of councils there were three, 
which were created by I lie b(xly of the people, and who 
governed the state in conjunction with the sovereign. The 
first consisted of officers who had retired from military 
employments ; the second, of the nobility ; and the third, 
of the old rnen. The sovereigns also had three tribunals, 
whose province it w^as to w^atcli over the conduct of the 
people. The Assyrians have been competitors wdlh the 
Egyptians for the honor of having invented alphabetic 
writing. It appears, from the few remains now extant of 
the wanting of these ancient naiion.s, that their letters had 
a great affinity with each other. They much resembled 
one another in shape ; and they ranged them in the same 
manner, from right to left.— ; Walswt. 

ASTAROTH, or Astarte, or Asiitoreth ; the name 
of one of the Syrian deities, called by Jeremiah “ the 
queen of heaven,’’ (ch. 7: 18, and 44: 17-25.) A temple 
was erected to this idol, at the city of Ilierapolis in Syria, 
where three hundred priests attended at her altar, and w’^ere 
const^tly employed in offering sacrifices, Solomon, se- 
duced from his allegiance to the God of his fathers through 
the influence of his foreign wives, introduced the worship 
oi Ashtoreth in Israel, and built a lemplc to her on the 
mount of Olives. 1 Kings 11: 4—8. 2 Kings 23: 13. 
Iftlton, XU the flrst book of his Paradise Lost, 1. 437, &c., 
Jhu 9 pefEiTa to tkis object of idolatrous worship : 

With itiese hi troops 

Came AsHTORexH, whom the PhtBuicians call'd 
AflTAitTX, queen of heav'n, with crescent horns ; 

To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sldonian virgins paid their vows and songs, 
la Sion also not unsung, where stood 
Her temple on th’ offensive mountain, built 
By that axorious king, whose heart, though large. 

Beguiled by iiUr idolatresses, ftll 
To idols dull. 


Her temple at Aphac, on mount Libanus, is said to have 
been a perfect stew of lewdness, a very school of the most 
beastly lusts, there practised by her votaries, because Ve- 
nus was supposed to have had her first intercourse in that 
place with her beloved Adonis. — Gibbon* s Romej vol. i. 
chap. 6. ; Jones. 

ASTAROTH, Astarotii-Carnaim, or Carenaim, or 
Carnea, (Gen. 14: 5.) was a city beyond Jordan, six miles 
from Adraa, or Edrei, between that city and Abila. There 
were two places named Astaroth, in the Batanea, nine 
miles from each other, between Abila and Adraa. There 
was also a Carnaim, as Eusebius says, not far from Je- 
rusalem. (See Carnaim.) AstarotH Camalm is supposed 
to be derived from the gotklcss Astarte, adorned there, 
who was represented with' horns, or a crescent : for car- 



nahn signifies horns. 2 Mac. 12: 26. mentions a temple 
of the goddess Atargatis, in Camion. Atargatis was the 
same as Berceto, of Askclon, represented as a woman 
with the lower parts of a fish, ctvlled by the Hebrews, 
Dagon, or the god-fish. (See Daoon.) 

ASTARTE. (Sec Astaroth.) 

ASTELL, (Mary;) an English lady, eminent for her 
jiicty and erudition, was born 1668, and died 1731. She 
exerted herself much to rai.se the standard of female edu- 
cation ; and her vigftrtuis pen advocated both the rights of 
her sex, and the iloctrine.s of the Church of England. 
Living and conveising witli the fashionable world, she yet 
Jived a life of holiness ; severe in virtue, serene in mind, 
and cheerful in manner* and conversation. She w'ould 
often .say, ^ lhat the real Christian alone has reason to be cheer- 
ful; hut he ought to he so always.'^ Her habits were ab- 
stemious j regarding temperance as essential to study, as 
well as U) the spirit of devotion, and oexasional abstinence 
as her best physic. She enjoyed uninterrupted health, 
until, late in life, she was seized with a fatal cancer in her 
breast. This she long endured ; and at len^h submitted 
to its amputation with patience and intrepidity. Finding 
her dissolution draw ing near, she ordered her coffin and 
shroud to be made and brought to her bedside, that her 
thoughts might not wander from the steady contemplation 
of God and the w^orld to come. — JBelham ; Daven^rt, 

ASTON JED ; astoni.shed. 

ASTONISHMENT j a kind or degree of wonder intro- 
duced by surprise. This emotion always relates to things 
of the highest importance ; to things which appear too 
va.st and extensive for the grasp of intellect, rather than 
to any thing of an intricate nature. The body marks in 
a striking manner the singular state of the mind under 
this emotion. The eyes are firmly fixed, without being 
directed to any particular object ; the character of counte- 
nance, which was formed by the habitual influence of 
some predominant affection, is for a time effaced ; and a 
suspension of every other expression, a certain vacuity, 
strongly notes this state of mind. — Buck. (See Amaze- 
ment, Wonder, Wine.) 

ASTROLOGERS ; such as by observation of the stars 
and sky, and calculations relative thereto, pretend to fore- 
tell future events : they were famous among the heathen, 
chiefly at Babylon. Tsa. 47: 13. Dan. 1: 20.— Brown. 

ASTROLOGY; the art of foretelling future events, 
from the aspects, positions, and influences of the heavenly 
bodies. The word is compounded of ns/or, star, and logos, 
discourse ; whence, in the literal sense of the term, astro- 
l(^y should signify no more than the doctrine or science 
of the stars. Astrology judiciary, or judicial, is what we 
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commonly call simple astrology, or that which pretends to 
foretell mortal events, even those which have a dependence 
on the free will and agency of man ; as if they were di- 
rected by the stars. This art, which owed its origin to 
the practice of knavery on credulity, is now universally 
exploded by the intelligent part of mankind. Judicial 
astrology is commonly said to have been invented in 
Chaldea, and thence transmitted to the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Uomans ; though some will have it of Egyptian 
origin, and ascribe the invention to Cham. But wc derive 
it from the Arabians. The Chaldean.s, and the 
and indeed almost all the nations of antiCiuity, were infa- 
tuated with the chimeras of astrology. It originated m 
the notion, that the stars have an intluence, either bene- 
ficial or malignant, upon the affairs of men, which may 
he discovered, and made the ground of certain predictioii, 
in particulai' cases: and the whole art consisted in apply- 
ing astronomical observations to this fanciful purpose. 
Diodorus Siculus relates, that the Chaldeans learne<l these 
arts fri)m the Egyptians ; and he would not have made 
this assertion, if there had not been at least a gimeral tra- 
dition that they were practised from the earliest limes m 
Egypt. The system was, in those remote ages, intimately 
connected with Sabianism, or the worship of tlie stars ns 
divinities ; but whether it emanates from idolatry or fa- 
tality, it denies God and his providonec, and is therefore 
condemned in the Scriptures, and ranked with practices 
the most ofiensive and provoking to the Divine Majesty. 
— W itmn . ( See A stkonom y . ) 

ASTRONOMY'. The interesls of agriculture and navi- 
gation required some kriowleilge of astronomy. An evi- 
dence that an attempt was made, at a very early period, 
to regulate the year by the annual rovulutiou of the sun, 
may he found in tlie fact, iliat the Jewish months were 
divided into thirty days eacli. Gen. 7; 11. 8:4. Tn 
astronomy, the Egyptians, 13ahylonians, and Flurm^nans 
exhibited groat superiority. We are informed, there were 
magicians or enchanters in Egypt, (Exod 7: 1 1 . Lev. 20: 
27. 19: 31. Dcut. 18: 20.) denominated in Hebrew wnA*- 
ahephiniy because they computed eclipses of the sun and 
moon, and pretended to the people, that they produccil 
them by the efficacy of their ov^n enchammctils. Some 
of the constellations are mention’d l»v name in Job 0* 9. 
38; 31, 32. Tsa. 13: 10. Amos 5. 8. '2 Kings 23: .5. 

It is by no means a matter of wonder, that the Hebrews 
did not devote greater attention to astronomy, since the 
study of rntrolngy, which was intimately connected with 
that of astronomy, and was very highly estimated among 
the neighboring nations, Isa. 47; 9. Jer. 27: 9. 1. 3.‘>. 

Dan. 2: 13, 48., was interdicted to the Hebrews. Dcui. 
18: 10. Lev. 20. 27. D:iniel, indeed, studied the art of 
astrology at Babylon, bill he did not practise it. Dan I: 
20. 2: 2. The astrologers (and those wise men mention- 
ed, Matt. 2: appear to have been such,) divided the heavens 
into apartments or habitations, to each one of whieh 
apartments they assigned a ruler or president. 3'his fact 
devclopes the origin of the wonl, h'tlzvhoul, or the Lord of 
the (rehstial) dwelling. Malt. 10: 25. 12* 21, 27. Mark 

3:22. Luke 11: 15 — 19. — Horned Introduction. 

I. ASTYAGES, otherwise Cvaxarkm, king of the Mcdcs, 
successor of Phraortes, reigned forty years, and died A. 
M. 3409, ante, A. D. 595. He had a .<on, called Astyages, 
or Darius ; and two daughters, Maiulatie and Amyit. For 
Astyages, or Darius, or Ahasucrus, see (he iollowing ar- 
ticle. Amyit married Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopo- 
lassar, king of Chaldea, and was mother of Evil-merodneh. 
Mandanc married Cambyses the Persian, and was mother 
of Cyrus. — Calmet. 

II. ASTYAGES, otherwise Auasuertts, (Dan. 9: l.)or 
Autaxukxes, (Dan. 0: 1. Or.) or DAnitrs the Medc, (Dan. 
5; 31.) or Cyaxares, (by his father’s name,) or Apandas, 
was, by his lather, Cyaxares, appointed governor of Me- 
dia, and sent with Naboi>olassar, king of Babylon, against 
Sarac, (or Chiniladaiius,) king of Assyria, whom they 
besieged in Nineveh, took that city, and dismembered the 
Assyrian empire. (Sec Assyria.) Astyages was with 
Cyrus at the conquest of Babylon, and succeeded Belshaz- 
zar, king of Babylon. Dan. 5; 30, 31, , A. M. 3447. 
Cyrus succeeded mm, 3456, Dan. 13: 65. See Isa. 13; 14: 
2i: 45: 46: 47. Jer. 50: !Sh---Calmt. 


ASUPPTM, HOUSE OF. This word occurs 1 jphrott 
26: 15. Asuppim signifies collections. Hence the phrase 
is used evidently for a storeAouse ; probably of precious 
things, connected with the temple. 

ASYLUM. This word signifies a sanctuary, whither 
unfortunate persons might retire for security from their 
enemies, and from whence they could not be forced. It 
has been supposed that Hercules’ grandsons were the in- 
stituturs of these places f>f refuge, in Greece, if not in Eu- 
rope j for, apprehending the re.sentment of those whom 
Hercules had ill-treate(l, they ap|X)inted an asylum or 
temple of mercy at Athens. Cadmus erected another at 
Thebes, and Romulus another at Rome, on mount Pala- 
tine. That of Daphne, near Antioch, was very famous. 
2 Mace. 4: 34. J’hcspus built an asylum at Athens in 
favor t»f slaves, and of ihii poor who .shoulil fly thither, 
from the o]>pressiou of the rich. There was one in tLe 
isle of Calauria. — 3'he temples of Apollo at Delphi, of 
.luno at Samos, Esculapius at Delos, of Bacchus at 
Ephesus, and many others in Greece, had the privileges 
of being (uyla. Romulus gave this right to a wood ad- 
joining the tt rnple of Vejovis. (Virgil, jEneid. viii. 342.) 
Ovid speaks of a wood near O.stiiim, that enjoyed the same 
privilege. (Fast. 1. 1.) Austin observes, (de Civit. lib. 
i. cap. !U.) that llie whole city of Rome was an asylum 
to all .strangers.— 3'he numbi'r of these privileged places 
was so much increased iu Greece, under the emperor Ti- 
berius, that he was obliged to recal their licenses, aud to 
suppress them. (Sueton. in Tiberior Tacit. Annal. lib, 
ill cap 6.) But his decree was little observed afler his 
death. 


The altar of burnt saciifices, and the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, were sanctuaries. Hither Joab retired j (I Kings 2: 
28, 29, 31.) hut Solomon observing that he would not quit 
the altar, ordered him to he kilk*d there. Moses com- 
mands (Exod. 21: 14.) that any who had committed mur- 
der, ami fled for protec'tion to the altar, should he dragged 
from thence. Sanctuaries were not for the advantage of 
wicked men, hut in favor of the innocent, when attacked 
unjustly. When criminals retired to tlie sanctuary of a 
temple, they wen' either starved, or forced iticnce, by fires 
kindled around them. (See Ri:fitl.e.) — Calmet. 

A TAD. At Atafl’s threshing-floor (Gen. 1: 11.) the 
sons t)f Jacob, and the Egyptians who accompanied them, 
mourned for Jncoti; whence it was afterwards called 
Ahel-Mi/.raim, “ the mourning of the Egyptians.” (Sec 
A nr.L-M izr atm )—( 'nlmet. 

AT A ROTH. There are several cilie.s of this name : — 
1. One in the tribe of Gad, lieyond Jordan, (Nifinb. 32: 
3, 34 ) the same, probably, with Alroth-Shophan, given to 
Ibis tribe, ver.se 35. — 2. AYi other on the frontiers of 
Ejdiraim, between Janohah ami Jericho, (Josh. 16: 7.) 
probably Alaroili-Addar, 16: 5. 18: 13. — 3. Ataroth 
Bctii-Joab, in .hulah. I Chron 2: 54. — Calmet, 

ATHALTAH; daughter of Ahah, king of Israel, and 
wife of Joram, king of Judah. Her history is given in 
the elevenih chapter of 2 Kings, and is fearfully monitory. 
Racine has written a tragedy upon it. 

Al'HANASIUS, the celebrated patriarch of Alexandria, 
was horn in that city about 296. At the council of Nice, 
though then but a deacon of Alexandria, his reputation 
fi)r skill in controversy gained him an honorable place in 
the council, and with signal ability he exposed the sophis- 
try of those who pleaded on the side of Arius. Six 
months after, he was appointed the successor of Alexan- 
der. Notwithstanding the influence of the emperor, who 
had recalled Arius from banishment, and upon a plausible 
confession of his faith, in which he atfected to be orthodox 
ill liis sentiments, directed that he should he received by 
the Alexandrian church. Athanasius refused to admit him 
to communion, and exposed his prevarication. The 
Arians upon this exerted themselves to raise tumults at 
Alexandria, and to injure the character of Athanasius 
with the emperor, who was prevailed upon by falsehotxis 
to pronounce agaiiMfl him a sentence ol banishment, in 
the beginning of the reign of Constantius, he 
to his happy people, but was again disturbed 
through the mfluence of the Arians. ^“usaaons wer^ 

also sent against him and “*•*'*■ ns in fuh 

the west i but they were acquitted by pope Jo''"*- 
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eoandl. Athanasius was restored a second linie to his 
see UTOU the death of the Arian bishop, who had been 
placed in it. Arianism, however, being in favor at court, 
he was condemned by a council convened at Arles, and 
by another at Milan, and was a third time obliged to fly 
into the deserts. His enemies pursued him even here, 
and set a price upon his head. In this situation, Athana- 
ains comped writings full of ek>quence to strengthen the 
faith of believers, and expose the falsehfxKl of his enemies. 
He returned with the other bishops whom Julian the apos- 
tate recalled from banishment, and in A. 1). 3(>2, held a 
council at Alexandria, where the belief of a consubstautial 
Trinity was openly professed. Many now were recovered 
from Arianism, and brought to subscribe tlic Nicene 
creed. But his peace was again interrupted by the com- 
plaints of the heathen, whose temples the zeal of Athana- 
sius kept always empty. lie was again oldiged lo fly to 
save his life. The accession of Jovian brouglit him back. 
During the reign of Jovian, also, Athanasius held anotlier 
council, which declared its adherence lo the Nicene faith ; 
and with the exception of a short retirement under Va lens, 
he was permitted to sit down in quiet and govern his af- 
fectionate church of Alexandria, until his death, in ‘173. 
Of the forty-six years of bis oflicial life, lie spent twenty 
in banishment. 

Athanasius, (says the Encyclojiedia Americana,) is one 
of the greatest men of wdiom the church can Ixiast. His 
deep mind, his noble heart, his invincible courage, his 
living faith, his iiifbounded benevolence, sincere humility, 
lofty eloquence, and strictly virtuous life, gained the honov 
and love of all. In all bis writings, his style is di.stinguish- 
ed for clearness and moderation. The best edition is that 
of Montfaucon, Paris, 1098. 

Athanasius was an eminent instrument of maintaining 
the truth, in an age wben errors affecting the great foun- 
dation of our faith were urged with great subtlety. The 
Scripture doctrine of the Trinity, as explained by him, at 
length triumphed over the heresies whicli at one time met 
with so much support and sanction ; and the views of 
Athanasius have been received, in substance, by all ortho- 
dox churches to the present time.— IVa/sof/ ; BnnjclupaUa 
Amncana. 

ATHANASIANS j the orthodox follow^ers of St. Atha- 
nasius, the great and able antagonist of A^ius. The 
Athanasian creed, though generally admitted not to be 
drawn up by this father, (but probably, as Dr. Water- 
land says, by Hilar)»^, bishop of Arles, in the fifth century,) 
is universally allowed to contain a fair expression of his 
sentiments. This creed says, “ The catholic faitli is tins : 
that we worship one Go<l in trinity, and trinity in unity : 
neither confounding the persons, nor dividing ilie sub- 
stance. For there is one person of the Fatlier, another of 
the Son, and another of tlic Holy Ghost. But the God- 
head of the Father, of llie Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is 
all one; the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. Such as 
the Father is, such is the Sow, aiul such is the Holy 
Ghost;” namely, “iincreaie, incomprehensible, eternal/’ 
dec. “The Father is made of none, neither created nor 
begotten. The Sou is ol the Father alone ; neither made 
nor created, but begotten . The Holy G host is of tlx- Fallicr 
and the Son ; neither made, nor created, nor begoilen, tmt 
proceeding.’' 

The true key to the Athanasian creed lies in the know- 
ledge of the errors to which it w^as opposed. The Salielli- 
ans considered the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as one m 
person ;— this was “ confounding the persons the Arians 

considered them as difl'ering in essence 'three beings • 

this was “ dividing the substance and agaimst these two 
hypotheses was the creed originally framed. And since 
every sect was willing to adopt the language of Scripture, 
it was thought necessary to adopt scholastic terms/in or- 
der to fix the seii.se of Scripture language. 

The eumal generation of the Son of God forms an 
essential part of this creed, as well as of the Nicene : it is 
on this principle that the Son is called “ God of God Light 
of Light, very God of very God ; begotten, not made 
wIh^ certainly does not apply to the human nature of 
Christ, which was “ made of a woman— made under the 
law.” Most certain it is, that many of the CMistian fa- 
Ihfsss maintain this mysterious doctrine of eternal genera/. 


lion ; and it has had able defenders, down to Dr. J. Owen, 
Dr. Waterland, Dr. Edw'ard Williams, and Andrew Fuller. 
On the other hand, Trinitarians equally zealous have con- 
.sidered the opinion as both inconsistent in itself, and de. 
rogatory to the Sou of God — “ as implying derivation and 
iiileriority” — though certainly not so intended by the 
Athanasiatis. Dr. Watts, and other advocates for the pre- 
existence of ^Christ’s human soul, have considered the pro- 
diiclioii of this first of creatures, as the highest .sense in 
which our Savior is in Scripture called “ the Son of God.” 
-—Jloddridge'.f Works, (Parsons's edit.) vol. v. p. 182. 

If on this subject the writer might, as an individual, 
express his own sentiments, the chief fault in the creecl 
itself is, its overstepping tlie modesty of Scripture, and 
attempting to define, with accuracy, where the sacred 
writers seem designedly to have left the. subject under the 
veil of mystery. J'he Supreme Being is, in all respects, 
so infinitely above the conception of men, and perhaps of 
angels, that it becomes us to coudiiet all speculations 
relative to the Deity with reverence, and even awe ; to 
veil our faith under the wings of devotion, as the seraphim 
cover their faces while they worship. 

But the most exceptionable part of this creed lies in 
w’hat arc commonly called “the ilairnmtory clauses” — 
“ Whosoever will be saved, before all tilings it is necessa- 
ry that he hold the catholic faith ; which faith, except 
every one do keep whole and uiideliird, without doubt he 
shall perhh eetrlas^tnighj. And the catholic faith is this” — 
proceeding to th(‘ statements of the doctrine of the trinity 
above given. Now it is most certain, that wc cannot use 
loo much caution on this subject. The Scripture indeed 
speaks of laith in Clirist as necessary to salvation, but re- 
fers rath(T, perhaps, to the vital jtnncijile itself, than to 
any form of confession ; and it seems above all things im- 
))roper to mingle nnathernas with onr devotions. This 
has led many of tlie English clergy and bishops, to wish 
they were “ well rid” of this creed altugelher, which is 
certainly a prevailing sentiment ; and were the question 
now put, on admitting this formulary into the church ser- 
vice, there are, perhaps, but few, comparatively, that 
would vote for it. However orthodox it may be, it does 
not appear to be written in a Christian s]>irit. (Sec Aui- 
AN.S.) — Watson ; Williams ; Dr. Waterland' s Or. Hist, of 
the Athanasian Crted ; Jiev. T. U. Horne's Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; Durneit on the Articles, art. ii. and 
viii. ; Doddridge's Leriures, Icct. (>2. 

ATTIJHST, in the strict and proper sense of the word, 
is one who does not believe in the existence of a God, or 
who owns no being su|Hwior lo nature. It is compounded 
of llie two terms, a, negative, and theos, God, signifying 
without (rod. Atheists have been also known by the name 
infidels ; but the word infidel is now commtaily used to 
dislingui.sh a more numerous parly, and is become almost 
sv'nonyinous with deist. He wlm disbelkwes the existence 
of a Go<l, a.s an infinite, intelligent, and a moral agent, is 
a direct or sjieculativc atheist ; le who confesses a Deity 
and providence in words, but detv es them in his life and 
actions, is a practical atheist. That atlicism existed in 
some sense befin'e tlie flood, may be suspectctl from what 
we read in Scripture, as well as from heathen tradition ; 
ainl it i.s not very unreasonable to suppose, that the deluge 
was partly intended to evince lo the world a heavenly 
IKivver, as Lord of the universe, and superior to the visi- 
i)le system of nature. This was at least a happy conse- 
quence of that fatal catastrophe ; for, as it is observed by 
dean gherlock, “ The universal deluge, and the confusion 
of languages, liad so abundantly convinced mankind of a 
divine power and providence, that there was no such crea- 
ture as an atheist, till their ridiculous idolatries had tempt- 
ed .some men of wit and thought, rather lo own no God 
than such as the heathens worshipped.” 

Atheistical principles were long nourished and cherish- 
ed in Greece, and especially among the atomical, peripa- 
tetic, and sceptical philosophers ; and hence some have 
ascrited the origin of atheism to the philosophy of Greece. 
This is true, if they mean that species of refined athe- 
ism, which contrives any impious scheme of principles 
to account for the origin or the world, without a Di- 
vine Being, For though there may liave been iit for- 
mer ages, and in other countries, some persons irre’i- 
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gious in principle' as well as in practice, yel we know of 
none who, forming a philosophical scheme of impiety, be- 
came a sect, and erected colleges of atheistical learning, 
till the arrogant and enterprising genius of Greece under- 
took that detestable work. Carrying their presumptuous 
and ungoverned speculations into the very essence of the 
divinity, at first they doubted, and at length denied, the 
existence of a first cause independent of nature, and of a 
providence that superintends its laws, and governs the 
concerns of mankind. These principles, wnth the other 
improvements of Greece, were transferred to Koine j and, 
excepting in Italy, we hear little of atheism, for many 
ages after the Christian era. “ For some ages before the 
Refonnalion,” says archbishop Tillotson, “ atlieism was 
confined to Italy, and had its chief residence at Rome. 
Rut, in this last ago, atheism has travelled over the Alps 
and infectc(l France, and now of late it hath crossed the 
seas, aiul invaded our nation, and hath prevailed to 
amazeinenl.” However, to Tillotson, and other able 
Avriters, we owe its suppression in England ; for they 
pressed it down with a weight of sound argument, from 
which it has never been able to raise itself. For although 
in iiurtirae, in France and Germany a subtle atheism was 
revived, and spread its unhalUnved and ilestrnctive influ- 
ence for many years throughout the continent, it made 
but little progi’ess in that better-instnicied nation. 

Atheism, in its primary sen.M , comprehends, or at least 
goes beyond, every In'resy in ilic world ; for it professes 
to acknowledge no religion, true or false. The two lead- 
ing hypotlioses wliieli have prevailed, among atheists, re- 
specting this weald and its origin, arc, that of Ocellus Eu- 
eanus, adopted and unproved by Aristotle, that it was eter- 
nal ; and that of Epicurus, that it was formed by a fortui- 
tous concourse of atoms. ‘‘ That the soul is material and 
mortal, Christianity an imposture, the Scripture a forgery, 
the worship of God superstition, hell a fable, and heaven 
a dream, our life without providence, and our death with- 
out hope,, like that of asses and dogs, are part of the glo- 
rious gospel of our modem atheists.” 

Tlie being of a God may be proved from the maiks of 
design, and from the order and beauty visible in the 
world : from universal consent ; from the relation of cause 
and enect ; from internal consciousness ; and from the 
necessity of a final as well as an efficient cause. 

Of all the false doctrines and foolish opinions that ever 
infested the mind of man, nothing can possibly (Hjual that 
of atheism, which is such a monstrous contradiction of all 
evidence, of all the powers of understanding, and the dic- 
tates of common sense, that it may he well questioned 
wheth(*r any man can really fall into it by a deliberate 
use of his judgment. All nature so clearly jK>intS out, 
and so loudly proclaims, a Creator of infinite pow^r, wis- 
dom, and goodness, that whoever hears not its voire, and 
sees not its proofs, may well be thought wilfully deaf, and 
obstinately blind. If it he evident, self-evident to every 
man of tliought, lliat there can be no efl’eet without a 
cause, v hat sliall Ave say of that manifold combination of 
effects, tliat series of operations, that system of Avomh'ns, 
Avhich fill the universe, which present themselves to all 
our perceptions, and strike our minds and our senses on 
every siilc ? Every faculty, every object of every faculty, 
demonstrates a Deity. The meane.st insect we can see, 
the minutest and most contemptible weed we can tread 
U]x>n, is really sufficient to confound atheism, and baffle 
all its pretensions. How much more that astonishing 
variety and multiplicity of God’s works with which Ave 
are eonlinnally surrounded ! Let any man survey the 
face of the earth, or lift up his eyes to the firmament ; let 
him consider the nature and instincts of brute animals, 
and afterwards look into the operations of his own mind, 
and Avill he presume to say or suppose that all the objects 
he meets with are nothing more than the result of imac- 
counlahlc accidents and blind chance ? Can he po.ssibly 
conceive that such AA^onderful order should spring out of 
confusion ? or that such perfect beauty should be ever 
formed by the fortuitous operations of unconscious, inac- 
tive particles of matter? As well, nay better, and more 
easily, might lie suppose that an earthquake might happen 
to biiikl towns and cities ; or the materials carried down by a 
ffocxl fit themselves up Avithout hands into a regular fleet. 


For what are towns, cities, or fleets, in comparison of the vast 
and amazing fabric of the universe ! In short, atheism of- 
fers such violence to all our faculties, that it seems scarce 
credible it should ever really find any place in the human 
understanding. Atheism is unreasonable, because it gives 
no tolerable account of the existence of the world. This 
is one of the greatest difficulties with which the atheist 
has to contend. For he must suppose either that the 
world is eternal, or that it was formed by chance and a 
fortuitous concourse of the parts of mailer. That the 
world had a beginning, is evident from universal tradition, 
and the most ancient history that exists ; from there be- 
ing no memorials of any actions performed previously to 
the time assigned in that history as the era of the crea- 
tion ; from the oi igin of learning and arts, and the liabili- 
ty of the parts of matter to decay. That the world was 
not produced by chance, is also eviflent. Nothing can be 
more unreasonable than to ascribe to chance an efTect 
Avhich apiAcars with all the characters of a wne design 
and contrivance. Will chance fit means to ends, even in 
ten thousand instances, and not fail in a single one ? 
How often might a man, after shaking a set of letters in a 
bag, throw tliem on the ground, before they At^ould become 
an exact poem, or form a goixl discourse in prose ? In 
short, the arguments in jiroof of Deity are so numerous, 
and at the same lime so obvious to a thinking mind, that 
to Avaste time in disputing with an atheist, is approacliing 
loo much towards that irrationality, which may be consi- 
dered as one of the most striking characteristics of the 
sect. 

The more noted atheists, since llic Reformation. areMa- 
chiavel, Spinoza, Hobbes, Blount, and Vanini. To these 
may be added Hu mb, and Voltaire, the coryphaeus of the 
sect, and the great nursing fatlier of that swaim of them 
Avliich has appeared in these last days. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his “ Demonstration of the Being 
of a God,” says, that atheism arises cither from stupid ig- 
norance, or from eorniplion of principles and maimers, or 
from the reasonings of false ])hil(>sophv ; and he adds, 
that the latter, wlio are the only atheistical persons capa- 
ble of being reasoned with at all, imisl of necessity OA\m, 
that, sup})osing it cannot l>e proved lu be true, yet it is a 
thing v<*ry desirable, and Avhich any wise man would A^fish 
to be tiue, for the great benefit and happiness of man, 
that there Avas a God, an mtelligcmt and wise, a just and 
gocMl Being, to govern the worUl. Whatever hypothesis 
these men can possibly friune, whatever argument they 
can invent, by Avhich they would exc.lude G(kI and provi- 
d<*nce out of the world ; that very argument, or hyjiothesis, 
will of necessity lead ihcHi to this concession. If they 
argue, that our notion of God arises not from nature and 
reason, but from the art and contrivance of jioliticians ; 
that urguiiieijl itself iorces them to confess, that it is mani- 
festly for the interest of human swiety, that it should be 
believed there is a God. If they suppose that the world 
Avas made by chance, and is every moment subject to be 
destroyed by cliancc again ; no man can be so absurd as 
to contend, that it is as comfortable and desirable to live 
in such an uncertain slate of things, and so continually 
liable to ruin, without any hope of renovation, as in a 
w^orld that is under the preservation and conduct of a 
powerful, Avisc, and good God. If tfiey argue against tlie 
being of God,. from tlie faults and defects which they ima- 
gine they can find in the frame and constitution of the 
visible and material world ; this supposition obliges them 
to acknowledge that it Avould have been better the world 
had been made by an intelligent and wfise Being, who 
might have prevented all faults and imperfec,tions. If 
they argue against providence, from the faultiness and 
inequality which they think they discover in the manage- 
ment of the moral world ; this is a jiLain confession that 
it is a thing more fit and desirable in itself, that the world 
sliould be governed by a just and gofxl Being, than by 
mere chance or unintelligent necessity. Lastly, if they 
suppose the world to be eternally and necessarily sclffx- 
istent, and consequently that every thing in it is establish- 
ed by a blind and eternal fatality ; no rational man can 
at the same time deny, but that IiT^rty and choice, or a 
free power of acting, is a more eligible state, than to be 
determined thus in all our actions, ns ;i stone is to move 
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downward, by an absolute and inevitable fate . In a word, 
which way soever they turn themselves, and whatever 
hypotliesis they make, concerning the original and frame 
of things, nailiing is so certain and undeniable, as that 
man, considered without the protection and conduct of a 
superior Being, is in a far worse case than upon supposi- 
tion of the being and government of God, and of men’s 
beingiinder his peculiar conduct, protection, and favor. — 
Wittson ; Palei/’s Nat, Theology; Gisborne^s do. ; Dwight's 
Theology j vol. i. sermons J, 2, and 3. 

ATHENAIS, (afterwards Elia Eudocia,) empress of 
the East, was the daughter of Ijeontinus, an Athenian phi- 
losopher, who gave her a most elegant and liberal educa- 
tion. To the learning and philosophy of the Greeks she 
added the arts of elocution and music. Her father at his 
death left all his property to her two brothers, except one 
hundred pieces of gold, saying in his will, that “ her urn- 
quailed merit was a sufficievt yortim This merit, however, 
was certainly no apology for such manifest injustice ; 
■wtiich was aggravated by the harsh treatment of her bro- 
thers, who forced her to take refuge with an aunt on her 
mother’s side. Her aunt look her to Constantinople, 
about the year 420, and made the princess Pulcheria ac- 
quainted with her situation. This princess, struck with 
her singular beauty, learning, and modesty, found means 
of making the admirable qualities of her fair protegee 
known to her brother Theodosius, surnarned the Young. 
To him Athenais was soon married, and was acknowledg- 
ed empress of the East in 422. Before her marriage she 
embraced Christianity ; tlie spirit of which she exercised 
tov^ards her brothers. On hearing of her good fortune, 
they had fled ; but she caused them to be brought to Con- 
stantinople, obtained their forgiveness of the emperor, and 
their elevation to stations of honor and trust. regard 
you ” said she, “as the instruments of my elevation. It 
was not your cruelty, but the hand of Providence which 
brought me here, to raise me to the throne.” 

A-rayed in the imperial purple, she still cultivated, her 
studies with ardor, and in every department ol' the sciences 
then known, was thought to equal OjOy ]»Uilosopher oi’ the 
other sex. Her poems were the admiration of her own 
and succeeding ages. She translated into verse the Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua, Judges, Kuth, together with the projilie- 
cies of Baniel and'Zechariah. The learned Photius speaks 
highly both of the merit of the t)oetr>', and of the fidelity 
of the translations; so that her name was ranked among 
theologians, as well as among the literati ; and this while 
at the head of a magnificent court ! 

About the year 442, falling under the suspicion of the 
emperor for soiire trilling cause, she obtained leave to re- 
tire to .Terusalem. Here, indignant at the murder of some 
of her friends, she stained her exalted character by an act 
of revenge, which .she afterw^ards never ceased to lament. 
The remaining twenty years of her life were spent in arts 
of benevolenec and usefulness.-— 

ATHENS; a city of ancient Greece, distinguished not 
merely for political greatness, and military powder, but 
rendered still more illustrious by the gkiry it acquired 
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from the learning, eloquence, and poHtencs.s of its inhabi- 


tajnts, and from the arts and sciences which were indebted 
to it either for their origin or their perfection. 

Athens was situated on the Saronic gulf, ofjposite to the 
eastern coast of the Peloponnesus. It was inclosed in a 
sort of peninsula, formed by the confluence of the two 
rivers, the Ilissus and the Cephisus. From the sea, on 
which its greatness and importance so essentially depend- 
ed, it lay at the distant*^ of about four miles. It was sur- 
rounded by walls of great extent and strength, and had 
three harbors, the Pyraeus, Munychia, and Phalerus. A 
bay, formed by projecting rocks, furnished a species of 
triple harbor, at once spacious and secure, and the sur- 
rounding shore w^as covered with edifices, the i^endor of 
w^hich soon rivalled those of Athens itself. These har- 
bors were .joined to the city by a dbuble range of walls, 
called “ the long walls,” of which the north side extending 
to Pirspus was five qiiles ; the south, which branched off 
to Phalerus, was four miles and a quarter in length ; and 
that encompassing the Pirseus with Munychia was seven 
miles and a half. These walls w'ere built of hewn .stone, 
and so broad that carriages could cro.ss each other upon 
them. 

In the centre of the city itself, and constituting its chief 
ornaineiit, skxMl the Acropolis, the glory of the Grecian 
art. On this elevation the whole of Athens was originally 
built ; but as the city extended, the Acropolis came to serve 
merely the purpose of a citadel. Here w^ere accumulated 
all those w'orks ut‘ ornament of wdiich Athens was so pro- 
lific ; the Acropolis became the grand depository for every 
thing the most splendid w hich human genius could pro- 
duce ill paiiUing, sculpture, and architecture. But its 
prime ormunent w as the Parthenui or virgin temple of 
l\tineiv:i, an engraving -of which is here given ; a splcn- 
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did edifice, two hundred and seventeen feet in length, and 
ninety-eight in breadth. Destroyed by the Persians, it 
was rebuilt by Pericles with great additional splendor. 
Within w'as the statue of Minerva, by Phidias, the master- 
pieoe of the art of statuary. It was of ivory, thirty-nine 
feet in height, and entirely covered with pure gold, to the 
value of tw’enty-lbur talents, or one hundred and twenty 
thousand }xnind.s sterling, nearly five hundred thousand 
dollars. It is now in ruins, and pt^esents an appearance 
of great desolation. The Propylea also, of white marble, 
formed magnificent, entrances to the Parthenon. This 
edifice was on the north side of the Acropolis ; and near it 
was the Erectheum, of white marble also, consisting of 
two temples, one dedicated to Minerva, the other to Nep- 
tune, besides a remarkable edifice called the Pandroseum. 
In front of the Acropolis, and at each end, were the two 
theatres, called the theatre of Bacchus, and the Odeum : 
the one desired for dramatic representations, and the 
other for music, both of extraordinary mamiificence. But 
themgh the principal treasures of the Athenian art were 
accumulated in the Acropolis, the city itself contained 
many noble structures, among which were the gallery of 
histoncal engravings, the tower of the winds, with nume- 
rous monuments of illustrious men. Two of its most 
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splendid ornaments, however, were without the walls. 
These were the temple of Theseus, and of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, situated the one on the north, and the other on the 
south side ofthc city. The former was of the Doric ordei 
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of archilectnre ; and tljo laltcrof the Corinthian. In hu t, 
the temple of Jupiter Olynipiiis surpassed, if possible, 
every other structure of whicli Athens could boast. Im- 
mense sums were expended upon it by the Athenians ; 
additions were made to ii by succjessive sovereigns j and 
at length the fahiie \\ as completed by the emperor Adrian. 
The exterior contained about one hundred and twentv 
fluted columns, sixty feel high, and six in diameter. The 
enclosure was half a mile in circumference. 

Besides these wondrous productions of art, Athens j»re. 
Rented otiier scenes, sacred in the eyes of posterity by ihc 
classical associations to which they give rise. The Aca- 
demy where Plato taught, was about three quarters of a 
mile to the north of the town. The Lyceum, whore Aris- 
totle diffused tlic Iigiit of science, and which from him be- 
came the seat of the Academic s^diool, wa»s situated on 
the north side of the e.ily, beyond the liver Ilissus. Near 
it was the less I’ainous Cynosarges, where A ntist.h<*nes 
delivered liis instrmMions, aiid founded the Cynic se.hool. 
Zeno chose the portico called Tiecile, for the place of his 
lectures; an edifice embellished with representations of 
Athenian victories. E picurus, fond at once of society and 
of rural scenery, was the first to introduce a garden within 
llie walls, thus enjoying at the same instant these two 
kinds of luxury. But jiolitical associations’ conspired 
equally with such as were literary, to give interest to par- 
ticular districts of Athens. The hill of Areopagus, where 
that august assembly pronounced its decisions ; the Pry- 
taneum, or senate-house ; the Pnyx, or foruni in which 
the sovereign jicople of Athens met to deliberate ; all 
th(3se places, without being particularly splendid in them- 
selves, become interesting by the importance of the events 
of which they were the theatre. 

The religion of the common people of Athens consisted 
in prayers, sacrifices, and purifications. They repaired 
to ilic temples of their respective deities with downcast 
eyes, and dejected countenances ; they kissed the ground, 
oiflered their prayers, standing, or on their knees, or pros- 
trate ; and held branches in their hands which they lifted 
up towards heaven, or stretched out towards the statue of 
the god, after applying it to their mouths, In addressing 
the infernal deities, they struck the cartii with their feet 
or hands. Some pronounced their devout addresses in a 
low voice ; but Pythagoras wished them always to be 
uttered aloud, that nothing might be asked which could 
excite a blush. The priests were the principal ministers 
of religion ; next to them were the soothsayers and inter- 
preters of omens. Their worship was ori^nally perform- 
ed in the open air, upon the tops of mountains, and on 
these spots temples were afterwards erected, and dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, to Apollo, and their other deities. There 
were several orders of priests, and among them one was 
denominated high-priest,’’ who had the superintendence 
of the rest. Some temples were served by priestesses, 


and particularly that of Bacchus.. Their altars were con- 
structed of various materials, and of different dimensions, 
according lo me variety of pds to whom they were con- 
secrated. Both temples and altars were places of refuge, 
or asylum, for malefactors and criminals of all descrip- 
tion.s ; and it was deemed an act of sacrilege to force them 
froiir their sanctuary. Their sacrifices were also of vari- 
ous kinds, according to their object or design, the materials 
of which they consisted, and tlie places in which th^'y 
w'cre oficred, as -well as the ceremonies that attended 
them. A.s public worship was prescribed by one of the 
fundamental laws, and therefore closely connected with 
the constitution, it was impossible to attack their supersti- 
tion without ciniangoring that constitution ; it was conse- 
quently the duty of magistrates to maintain it, and to op- 
j^se all innovations visibly tending to its destruction. 

This celebrated city aflbrds a striking instance of a fact 
which has often lieen mentioned by the friends of revela- 
tion in ihcir controversies with the deists, namely, of how 
little avail the highest advaniages ot civilization, of hu- 
man learning, and of philosophy are, in teaching men the 
Ktiowlcflge of the true (iod, and that Wiirship wliich is ac- 
ce)>iabl<‘ lo him. Athens enjoyed all these advantages in 
a measure which scarcely any other city ifiat ever existed 
in the world could boast of. The activity, the emulation, 
the free* scope to talents of every description, which were 
excited by her popular form of government raised her to 
the. highest pinnacle of political consequence. The mulli- 
tude of great men m every department, who followed each 
other in splendid succession, even to her last fleeline, is 
altogether unexampled. In every branch of science, of 
philosophy, and of literature, Athens \s as renowned. But 
what was its slate in regard to the, subject of religion ? 
Inike, the sacred historian, has infiirirc’.l us, that when 
the, aposth* Baul visited it. A. D .V2, hi^ soul was moved 
at beholding so fine a city “ wholly given up lo idolatry.” 
Acts 17: lb. “ I’rofessing themselves to be v\ise, they be- 
came fools; and dufnged the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an imago made like to eornipiiblo man.” Kom. 
I: 22, 23. From the earliest times, the ('b^eets of religious 
worship multiplied amritig the A henian >. Ther received 
the twelve principal divinities from the Egyptians, and 
added to them others from the J.ybiuns and diliercnt na- 
tions ; and .so fearful were thej’^ of in'glecling any deity, 
or of being found deficient in their religious worship, that 
lh<*y dedK’utcd an altar ‘Mo the unknown God.” In pro- 
cess of time, a law was enacted, prohibiting, under pain 
of death, the introduction of any fitreign worship, with ut 
a decree of the Areopagus. (See AimorAou.s.) 

On the. place w’hcre tlie great apostle hoie his noble tes- 
timony against idols, and declared to them the (Jod whom 
th(‘y rgnorantly worship)>ed, Dr. E. 1). (?larke, the travel- 
ler, remarks, “ It is not possible lo eoneeivc a situation of 
greater peril, or one more calculated to prove the sincerity 
of a preacher, than that in w^hich the ajxistle was here 
placed; and the truth of this, perhaps, will never he bel- 
ter felt than by a spectator, w^ho from this eminence actu- 
ally beholds ih^ monuments of pagan pomp and supersti- 
tion by w'bich he, whom the Athemans considered as the 
setfer foith of strange was then sun'ounded : repre- 
senting lo the imagination the disciples of Stwrates ana of 
Plato, the dogmatist of the porch, and the sceptic of the 
academy, addressed by a poor and lowly man, who, ‘ rude 
in speech,’ without the ‘ enticing words of man’s wisdom,’ 
enjoined precepts contrary to their taste, and very hostile 
to their prejudices. One of the peculiar privileges of the 
Areopagites seems to have been set at defiance by the zeal 
of St. Paul on this occasion ; namely, that of inflicting 
extreme and exemplary punishment upon any person who 
shoukl slight the celebration of the holy mysteries, or 
blaspheme the gods of Greece. We ascended to the sum- 
mit by means of steps cut in the natural stone. The sub- 
lime scene here exhibited is so striking, that a brief de- 
scription of it may prove how truly it offers to us a com- 
mentary upon the apostle’s words, as they were oehven*d 
upon the spot. He stood upon the top of the rock, and 
beneath the canopy of heaven. BeJore bun there w^a.s 
spread a glorious prospect oi mountains. isiamiS; seas, a act 
skies ; behind him towered the lolty Acropolis crowned 
with all its marble temples. Thus every object, wnciner 
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in the face of nature, or among the works of art, conspired Exod. 21: 30. Ch. 30: 12, 15. 

4^ .1 ^11 5.1. A km fUwAnrt vm/an'n-innr 1 


This seems to b6 the 
and 


2», 5 who sitteth in that light which no mortal eye can ny me seventy, we nna ii transiateu tiumos, propitiation : 
approach, and yet is nigh unto the meanest of his crea- and 'Ho make an atonement’* they express by the word 
twes ; in whom we live, and move, and have our being.” exilaskomai, w^hich signifies “ to render j^ropitiems.”— 
-clones; Watson; iVavels of Anachams, vol. n. ch. 12: Hence, the apostles, who wrote in Greek, when referring 
History of Greece^ vol. ii. j Young* s History of to the death of Christ, make use of the very same terms 

w^hich are applied to the legal sacrihees in the Septnagint 
ATHOCIANS ; certain sectaries in the third century, version of the Old Testament j representing the fbrmer 
who maintained the mortality of the soul, and other cr- not only as a real and proper sacrifice, but as the truth 
rors. — Centur. Magdth. cent. i3. c. 5 ; Williams. and substanefe of all the sacrifices of the Levitical law, 

ATONEMENl^ THE DAY OF, was the tenth of Tizri, and the only true and efficacious atonement for sin. Heb 

11: passim^ >and ch. 10: 1 — 19. As, therefore, the Greek 
word iktsmos is expressly applied 'to Christy 1 John 2: 2. 
Ch. 4: 10. ^nnd as it gives the |ruc signilioation of the ori- 
ginal word when applied to an atoning sacrifice, we must 
either admit that the sacrifice of Christ was a real atone- 
ment or pi^pitiation for sin, or be reduced to the alterna- 
tive, of denying all that the Scriptnre says respecting: the 
design and the effect of sacrifices. 

The atonement, properly speaking, is a moral and not a 


which nearly answers to our September. The Hebrew’s 
call it kippuTf or chippur, pardon, or expintion, because 
the faults of the year were then expiated. The principal 
ceremonies were the following : The high-prijpst, after he 
had w’ashcd, not only his hands and his feet, as usual at 
common sacrifices, but his w’holc body, dressed hitnAself in 
plain linen like the other priests, w’caring neither his pur- 
ple robe, nor the ephod, nor the pectoral, because he w»as 
to expiate his own ^ns, together with tliose of tlic people. 

tTaa r. 4. J _ 1... 11^-1 7 _ I'... 1 • • ‘ r.. t 


He first ofl’ered a bullock and a rani for his own .sins, and commercial transaction. Crimes may be atoned for, but 

those of the priests, putting his hands on the heads of the ^ " " ^ ‘ " 

victims, and confessing his o%vn sins, and the sins of his 
house. Afterwards, he received from the princes of the 
)ieoplc tw'o goats for a sin-oflering, and a ram for a burnt- 
offering, to be offered in the name of the whole nation. 

The lot determined which of the tw^o g<iats should he sa- 
crificed, and w’hich set at liberty. After this, the high- 
priest put some of the sacred fire of the altar of burnt- 


debts cannot be. Debts ace 'transferable,, crimes are not •, 
the former may be mere accidents, but the latter enter in- 
to the essence of moral character. If debts are assumed 
and paid by a third person, the first is of right ac- 
quitted from larther obligation. Dul if atonemfint is offer- 
ed by a third fierson for crimes, and the atonement is 
acceptei^ the acquittal of the first from punishment is still 
an act of grace ; since the criminal is no less personally 


offerings into a censer, threw' incense upon it, and entered deserving of punishment than before. Hence our justifi- 
with it, thus smoking, into the sanctuary. After having cation before God, through the redcMpiion which is in Christ 
perfumed the sanctuary with this incense, he came out, Jesus, is said to be freely, hy his grace, and nemrding to the 
took some of the blood of the young bullock he had sacri- riches of his grace. Rom. 3; 24. Ephes. 1: 7. 
ficed, carried that also into the sanctuary, and dipping his In cases where the parly oflending is unable to render 
fingers in it, sprinkled it seven times betw’cea the ark and adequate atonement in his own person, and where the 
the veil, which separated the holy from the sanctuary, or punishment could not be endured by him without ruining 
most holy. Then he came out a second time, and beside nim — as is the case in all capital offences — if the suffering 
the altar of burnt-offerings killed the goat which the lot 
had determined to be the sacrifice. The blood of this 
goat he carried into the most holy place, and sprinkled it 
seven times between the ark and the veil, which separat- 
ed the holy from the sanctuar}' ; from thence he returned 
into the court of the tabernacle, and sprinkled both sides 
of it with the blood of the goat. During this time, none 
of the priests, or people, were admitted into the tabernacle, 
or into the court. This being done, the high-priest came 


of another be accepted in his stead, the atonement thus 
made by a substitute iwS technically teriped a vicarious 
atonement. Tins is a case that rarely happens in human 
governments. Yet this is the case in relation to the 
atonement made by Christ. He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions ; he was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him ; and by his stripes we are healed, 
Lsa. 53: (See Substitution.) 

It may be well here to state clearly the Scripture sense 


to the altar of burnt-offerings, welted the four horns of it of the terms wrath and propitiatimi, as applied to God, in 
with the blood of the goat, and young bullock, and sprin- treating this great subject. Rom. 1: 18. 5: 9. 3; 25. 1 
kled it seven times with the same blood. The sanctuary, John 4: 10. By the wrath of God, then, is meant, not a 
the court, and the altar, being thus purified, he directs turbulent passion, much Jess a settled implacability j but 
the pat which was set at liberty by the lot, to be brought that moral sentiment of justice, which exists in perfection in 
to mm, which being done, he put ids hand on the goat’s the Infinite Mind, and which dictates the punishment of 
head, confessed his own sins, and the sins of the people, sin. By propitiation is meant that which, in a given case, 
and then delivered it to a person to carry it to some desert makes it proper and just for God to exercise his mercy in for- 
ploce, and let it loose, or throw it down some precipice, giving sin. 

(^ Scape Goat.) This being done, the high-priest w'ash- As to the question whether the atonement be general, or 
ed himself all over in the tal^rnacle, and putting on other limited, “ that controversy,” as Mr. Malcom observes, 
clothes, (sowie think his pontifical dress, his robe of pur- ’ ^^has ever seemed rather the result of misunderstauding 
pie, the ephod, and the pectoral,) sacrificed two rams for a Ijetween the parties, or of each party looking too exciu- 
, himself, and the other for the peo- sively to those aspects of the doctrine, which seemed 

pie. rhe day was a great solemnity of the Hebrews ; u best to comport with their system of theology. In some 
7 ^* strict fasting. Leo of Modena, Bux- respects the atonement is general; in others limited : in 


’ •ru — respect is it indefinite! 

Hebrew language, Some writers (as Tdylor in Cal met) confound atonement 
« I® As a verb, it vi'whrecondHation. But the appeal to etymology in defence 

® noun, a covering, of this confusion of ideas is but egregious trifling, imwor- 
wcurs, something that has thy of a subject so vast and solemn. And as to Rom, 6; 
gi^ 8CIWU8 ©{fence, and produced a permanent state of 11. it is well known that the oriai^ word there used is 

; *nd then, in not ilasmos, but katdUangen, and should have been render- 
t^lHon to i^ty offended. It signifies to pacify, to ap- ed reconciliation. It is God, and not man, who receives 

32; 20. Ezefc. the atonement ; but believ^, as the whole context shows, 
applied 10 sm, it signifies to cover, or tO' receive reconcUiation throtsgfi^hmt. The former provides 
.k*'^ **** '"'V' secures the estisttnee of the latter, in hormo- 

Ir' u- resp^tte snma^im- ny with all the Divine perfections. They differ, therefore. 

5? ** « froaconfo^ding tin- 

ment, itod is iieikaered a ransom or alKmement for- him. distinction, that the most fundamental errors have been 
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i>alfned the >vorld with a show of ptausibility. In 
the New Testament, as well as in the Old, the atonement 
is represented as the ground and basis of recmiciliation to 
God. 2 Cor. 5: 18—21. Heb. 9: 15. Rom. 3; 24—26. 
6 : 1 — 21 . 

Neither is the term atonement to be confounded, as is 
frequently done, with the term redemption. Between these 
two terms there are plain differences ; and no one without 
a perception of these differences, can treat this great sub- 
ject with lucidness or accuracy. They differ in object 
and design, and of course are of a different nature ; so 
that things may be truly affirmed of one, which cannot be 
truly affirmed of the other. JRrst, they differ in object. 
Atonement is offered to God as its object ; redemption is 
purchased or procured for men as its object. Atonement 
js a sacridce offered ; redemption is a l^neht conferred. 
Secondly j they differ in desiypn,. The design of the atone- 
ment is to render God propitious, as the Sovereign Ruler; 
the design of redemption, to make man everlastingly 
blessed. Hence, thirdly ^ they differ in nature. Atone- 
ment being made to God, and made by a sacrihcc of ines- 
timable value, is in its own nature inhnite ; nor is it pus- 
sible for us to conceive how its intrinsic worth and glory, 
or its efficacy and adaptation toils end, could be increased. 
Its sufficiency is infinite ; for who can overrate the pre- 
cious blood of Christ or take exact account of his “ un- 
searchable riches Its end was that God mifrht be jmt^ 
and the jnsHfier of him that belieoeth in Jesus.'^ This end 
was infinitely desirable ; for it involves an infinite gtxxl, 
glory to God in the highest^ on earth peaeCy and good-will to 
men. But this end the atonement has accomplished. God 

IS JUST, AND THE JUSTIFIEU OF HIM THAT BEUEVETH IN JeSUS. 

Its ejfficacyy therefore, is complete. It could not be more 
so. By one offering of himself y says the apostle, he hath 
perfected forever them that are sanctiffid, Heb. 10: 14. 
Christ is the end of the law fat righteousness to every one •hat 
believeth. Rom 10: 10. Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect ? It, ts God that justifieih. Who is he 
that emdenmeth ? It is Christ that died; yeay rather that is 
risen again ; who is also at the right hand of God, and who 
maketh intercession for us. Rom. 8: 33, 34. Is not that 
atonement then in its nature infinite, which is sufficient 
to satisfy God, the infinite Lawgiver and Judge, in the re- 
mission of sin to every one who cordially confules in it ; 
and -which so eflectually repairs the injury done by sin as 
to justify Him in the sight of the whole universe for so 
doing ? Can we talk of limits to the value of such a sacri- 
fice ? Can we assign bounds to the efficacy of such an 
expiation ? Can we apply terms of measurement to the 
nature of such an atonement for sin ? Is not the ravering 
ample enough to protect a universe from the punishment 
of sin, were they all in need of itjj protection, and to re- 
sort to it for shelter ? 

Redemption, on the contrary, is in its very nature defi- 
nite. It has an inseparable relation to men, as its object ; 
and therefore in its very nature is limited to the number, 
for whom its price is paid, in whose behalf it is accepted, 
and on whom the blessing is actually bestowed. Re- 
demption is not expiation for sin, but the deliverance of 
men from sin, by means of such an expiation. Hence, 
Christ is said hy his blood to have obtained eicrmd re- 
demption for us. Heb. 9: 12. Hence, the word redemp- 
tion is used for pardony which is our actual deliverance from 
punishment, Ephes. 1: 7. Col. 1: 14. — for sanrlifieatton, 
which is our actual deliverance from the dominion of sin, 
1 Pet. 1: 18. Isa. 59: 20. — and for the resurrection, which is 
the actual deliverance of our body from the grave at the 
last day. Rom. 8: 23. Ephes. 1: 14. 4: 30. Hence it 
is clear that in Scripture usage, atonement and redemption 
differ in their nature ; and that the one is the cause, and 
the other the effect. Atonement is the ground of redemp- 
tion. Isa. 53: 4—9. Redemption is the result of the 
atonement. Isa. 53; 10—12. The atonement takes effect 
by changing the relations of God towards the guilty. 
Rom. 3: 21. Redemption takes effect by changing the 
relations of the guilty towards God. Rev. 14; 4. The 
former was completely finished on the cross. Ban. 9: 24. 
John 19: 30. The latter is now in daily progressive ope- 
ration, and will not be finished till the final consumma- 
tion of all things. Ephes. 4: 30. The latter is a proper 
19 


subject of prayer ; but not the former. Ps. 26; 11. 130; 
8. The atonement is definite only in design ; but in ua- 
ture, value, and sufficiency, is infinite, and in adaptation 
to the Wants of sinners, imiversal. John 3: 16. Redemp- 
tion, on the other hand, is personal in its nature, particu- 
lar in its purpose and application, and, of course, limited 
m its extent to the num^rof those who are actually made 
partakeis of its inestimable blessings, by faith in the Re- 
deemer’s blood. Acts 20: 28. Ephes. 5: 25—27. Titus 
2: 14. Gal. 3: 10 — 14. In a word, atonement is the price 
paid for the redemption of the church. By the blood of thy 
covenant, I have sent forth thy prisoners out of the pit in which 
there is no water. Zech. 9: 11. Redemption is the free- 
dom of the church, which was itself purchased by the 
atonement. For thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation. Rev. 5: 9. 

This doctrine of atoriemrnt, as thus stated, is the lead- 
ing truth of Christianity, 1 Cor. 15: 3. and is styled by 
8t. Paul, from its distinguishing fact, the doctrine of the 
“ rrossy’” and the dwlrinc of •• Christ crucified.” 1 Cor. 
1: 17 — 24. Gal. 5: 11. 6: 12 — 14. This is that grand 
peculiarity of the Gospel, which was then a stumbling- 
b!(K:k to the Jew. and foolishness to the Greek ; and whidh 
in every age since has had to encounter the strongest op- 
position from the various prejudices of the human heart, 
it was indeed imbibed in its humbling and holy simplicity 
by the primitive believers ; and was held fast in its purity 
and glory by the persecuted Waldenses, that is, by the 
true church, while the Mother of harlots was revelling in 
the midnight darkness of a professed, but corrupted Gos- 
pel. Its ascendency was in a measure restored at the 
Reformation ; but only to encounter afresh similar opposi- 
tion as at first,, and from similar causes. For now, at 
ever, the ptcaddng of the cross is to them that perish foolish- 
ness; but. unto us which are saved it is the power of God.” 

‘‘ Errors on this subject,” it has been well observed, 

sap the whole structure of religion. All the great out- 
lines of theology become vague and incoherent notions, 
when deprived of theiir connection with this central truth. 
By necessary consequence, erroneous systems of religion 
originate chiefly in wrong views of the atonement.” Pa- 
pists add human merit to Christ’s, and then, as if this 
were not sufficient, superadd penance and purgatofy : 
thus falsifying the words of him who said on the cross, A 
is finished. Arminians, regarding redemption as univer- 
sal, have made it in every sense conditional ; and thus 
denied the dfxitrine of gratuitous election. Sewinians, de- 
nying the necessity of an atonement in order to the for- 
giveness of sin, jcduce Christ to a mere man, and his 
death to that of a martyr, sealing his doctrine with his 
blood. Swedenbofgians consider Christ’s sufferings to 
have been on his own account, not ours ; and hence dis- 
card the imputation of his righteousness. Restorationists 
contend that Christ died for all mankind absolutely, and 
therefore all shall be ultimately saved. Universalists, (at 
least, modem ones,) affirm that atonement simply means 
reconciliation, and that Christ died merely to convince 
mankind of the immutability of God’s universal saving 
love. Unitarians, in like manner, denying any proper 
atonement, make Christas death to ^ merely a powerfril 
means of improving oor virtue. While Infidels, regard- 
ing circumstances as the sole causes of virtue, and the 
doctrine, miracles, life, and death of Christ, as altogether 
unnecessary, reject the Bible adtogether, as an imposition 
on hqman credulity. Thus, in some fbrm and to some 
degree, error on this sul^t is radical in every erroneous 
system of religion. 

It is painful to trace the progress of lax opinions on 
this vital truth, for a century pa^. Spencer, Sykes, and 
Warburton led the way, by their mode of treating the 
Mosaic sacrifices. The immortal Butler, in his Analogy, 
while asserting the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice to sgure 
the pardon of sin, had said with his usual modesty, “ How, 
and in what particular way, it had this efficacy, there are 
not wanting persons who have endeavoi^ to explain i^dui 

I do not find that the Scripture has explained It. 

lor, of Norwich, in his « Scripture Doctrine ^ he 
ment examined,” and in his '*Key ^ 
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as his result : “ By the hlood of Christ; Ood discharges us 
fh>m guilt; hmmt the blood of Christ is the most powerful 
mean of freeing us froaa the pollution and pwer of sin,*’ 
— ** We have no sufficient ground to consider its virtue 
and efficacy m uay other Ught,^^ He then goes on to say, 
that by the blood of Christ is meant, not the corporeal suh- 
atance~-not the sufferings and death of out Lord — but 
« the blood of Christ,” says Dr. Taylor, is his perfect 
obedience and goodness.” Thus by that species of sophis- 
try which substitutes an effect for the cause j which tells 
<3ne half of the truth, and overlooks or denies the other 
half; together with an artful accommodation of Scripture 
^ language to notions of his f)wn ; he has succeeded in shut- 
ting out from his scheme of atonement all reference to the 
vindication of the Divine rectitude, and the satisfaction of 
the Divine law, in which, according to the apostle, the 
whole nature and value of the atonement, sudi^ consists. 
(See Accommodation.) A writer in the sixth volume of 
the Christian Observer, at the conclusion of a series of 
valuable letters upon Dr. Taylor’s Key, observes as fol- 
lows ; ** The key of this author is not, I am persuaded, 
the legitimate one. I should rather be tempted to resem- 
ble it to some of those false keys, vulgarly called pick- 
locks. — The web of the key, to speak technically, is, in 
those ingenious instruments, cut to as slender a form as is 
consistent with the strength necessary for turning the 
bolt, in order that the chance of the impediment from the 
wards may be as little as possible. But the lock with 
w’hich this theological adventurer had to do, was of such 
a peculiar construction, as to resist every effort to open it, 
except with the true key. The doctor gave some despe- 
rate wrenches, and doubtless imagined that he had effect- 
ed his pur^se, when he found the key turn in his hand. 
But it has been discovered by others, that he did no more 
than break it in the lock, and the bolt, for any thing 
which he has done to remove it, remains where* it was 
before.” 

On Dr. Taylor’s hypothesi.s, the name of atonement is 
retained, though the thing itself is excluded. And his 
Ih^ry may be regarded as that of the better sort of mo- 
dern Unitariaus. Yet there have arisen among them 
bolder spirits, who discard llip very name. Dr. Priestley, 
in his Answer to Paine, had the temerity to affirm, “ that 
the doctrines of atonement, incarnation, and the trinity 
have no more foundation in ihe Scriptures, than the doc- 
trines of transubstaniiation and transmigration.” This 
statement needs no comment. It must certainly have 
been designed for those, whose knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures was, like Mr. Paine’s, somewhat superficial. (See 
Christ crucified.) 

2. A second hypothesis respecting the doctrine of atone- 
ment, and which has even been embraced by some pro- 
fessed Calvinists, differs in many important particulars 
from that which has been already noticed. It consists in 
admitting that the death of Christ was a sacrifice, propi- 
tiation, or atonement for sin •, but then it denies that 
there w'OkS any real, intrinsic value in it abstracteffiy con- 
sidered, any thin^ that was calculated in its owii nature 
to effect the expiation of it, while it also resolves the 
whole of its saving or atoning influence into Divine ap- 
pointment. This is Butler’s grand defect. And he has 
been followed in it by Drs. Whitby, Price, Macknighl, 
and others. 

Now although among these various writers there may 
possibly exist some shades of difference, there are, never- 
th^ess, certain leading points in which they all manifest* 
ly agree ; such as, that the death of Christ was not abso- 
lutely necessary to the salvation of sinful men ; that God, 
bod It pleased him, might have saved sinners without the 
intervention of his Son ; that other ways of saving the 
were iwssible, and that there is no necessary con- 
nection between the death of Christ and the parW of 
Hin, except that which results from Divine appointment • 
fmrthat the efficacy of the atonement does not arise from 
the dignity of the suflTeyer, but from its being the win of 
wtat it should be so ; consequently, that the proper 
divimiy. the Son of QoA is not essentially connected 
with the value his sacrifice. . 

This hypothesis; though at first sight it may appear ffir 
more plausible than that of the SocinianS; is liable to 


many and insurmountable objections ; of which, in par- 
ticular, two may be here mentioned. It impeaches the 
wisdom of Qod as it appears in the economy of man’s re- 
demption ; and it has an equal tendency to de|Nreciate in 
our estimation the atonement w^hich the Savior made. It 
involves in it a bold reflection on the Divine wisdom, in- 
asmuch as it supposes God to have effected that by great 
means, which might have been equally well aecompUsh- 
ed, as to every important result, by such as were inferior. 
It is a maxim equally applicable to physics, to morals, 
and to theology ; “ Frustra ^ per plura^ quod Jim potest per 
paucioraJ* It is needless to effect that by more instru- 
ments, which may be done by fewer. This axiom has 
been formed, from contemplating the works and dispensa- 
tions of God ; in which, whilst there is nothing defective, 
we never discover any thing that is superfluous or redun- 
dant. Admitting, therefore, the divinity of the Son of 
God, it is not easy to perceive how any can deny it to be 
essentially connected with the efficacy of his atonement ; 
for if a divine jwrson have suffered, the just for the un- 
just, that he might bring us to God,” and if all this took 
place by Divine appointment, we may rest satisfied, that 
jt was not only proper it should be so, but that nothing 
less could have sufficed . The conclusion therefore seems 
to be, that, had there been any other way by which sin 
could be atoned for, the c4irse of a violated law removed, 
and salvation consequently extended to guilty men, con- 
sistent with the honor of the Divine government and the 
perfections of Deity, Jehovah would certainly have spared 
his own Son, and not have subjected him to those bitter 
sufferings, both of soul and body, which we are told he 
iinderw^ent. The force of this argument will equally ap- 
ply in refutation of a maxim which ha.s long been current 
in the religious world, viz. That one drop of the blood 
of Christ was sufficient to redeem the whole world,”, 
though it pleased God that he should suffer to the utmost. 
But if that maxim were well founded, the que.slion might 
be fairly returned, How shall we perceive the glory of 
the Divine justice demonstrated, in puni.shing an innocent 
person that might have been spared, and yet all the ends 
that were to be answered by his being so punished have 
been accomplished without it?” In fact, to affirm that 
one drop of Christ’.s blood was .sufficient to redeem the 
world, is at once to impeach the goixlness, the wisdom, 
and the righteousness of the Supreme Governor of the 
world, in not only causing the whole to be shed, but his 
soul also to be made an offering for sin, which was alto- 
gether unnecessary if that .sentiment were true. It scarce- 
ly need be added, that if, as the advocates of this hypo- 
thesis aflirm, the efficacy of the atonement arises solely 
from its being appointed of God, and not from the dignity 
of the sufferer, it would follow, that the blood of bulls and 
of goals must have btfen as efficacious for putting away 
sin, as the blood of Christ, for the former was as certainly 
offered by Divine appointment as the latter ; but that doc- 
trine stands opposed to the whole scope of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in which the apostle labors to evince the 
total inadequacy of the former, and the infinite sufficiency 
of the latter. 

3. How sin may be forgiven, says Mr. Watson, without 
leading to such misconceptions of the Divine character as 
would encourage disobedience, and thereby weaken the 
influence of the Divine government, must be considered 
as a problem of vexy difficult solution. A government 
which admitted no forgiveness, would sink the guilty to 
despair ; a government ^bich never punishes offence, is a 
contradiction, — it cannot exist. Not to punish the guilty, 
is to dissolve authority ; to punish without mercy, is to 
destroy, and where all are guilty, to make the destruction 
universal. That we cannot sin with impunity, is a mat- 
ter determined. The Buler of the world is not careless 
of the conduct of his creatures ; for that penal conse«< 
quences are attached to the offence, is not a subject of 
argument, but is matter of feet, evident by daily observa- 
ticai of the events and circumstances of the present life. 
It 4s a principle, therefore, already laid down, that the 
authority of God must be preserved ; but it ought to be 
remwked, that in that kina of administi^ation which re- 
strains evil by penalty, and encourages obedience by fep 
vor and hopc; we and all moral creatures are the interest* 
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ed parties^ and not the Divine Governor himself; whom, 
because of his independent and all<safiic2ent nature, our 
transgressions cannot injure. The reasons, therefore, 
whidi compel him to maintain his authorit3r, do not ter- 
minate in himself. If he treats offenders with severity, 
it is for our saJce, and for the sake of the moral order of 
the universe, to which sin, if encouraged by a negligent 
administration, or by entire or frequent impunity, would 
be the source of endless disorder and misery ; and if the 
granting of pardon to oflence be strongly and even severe- 
ly guarded, so tliat no less a satisliiction could be accepted 
than the death of God’s own Son, we are to refer this to 
the moral necessity of the case, as arising out of the gene- 
ral welfare of accountable creatures, liable to the deep 
evil of sin, and not to any reluctance on the part of our 
Maker to forgive, much less to any thing vindictive in his 
natiu’e, — charges which have been most inconsiderately 
and unfairly said to be implied in the doctrine of Christ’s 
vicarious sufferings. If it tiicn be true, that the release 
of oflending man from future punishment, and his resto- 
ration to the Divine favor, ought, for the interests of man- 
kind themselves, and for the instruction and caution of 
other beings, to be so bestowed, that no license shall be 
given to offence that God himself, whilst he manifests 
his compassiop, should not appear less just, less holy, 
than he really is ; — that his authority should be felt to be 
as compelling, and that disobedience should as truly, 
though not unconditionally, subject us to the deserved 
penalty, as though no hope of forgiveness had Ijeen ex- 
hibited; — ^\i'e ask, On what scheme, save that which i.s 
developed in the New Testament, are the.se necessary 
conditions provided for ? Necessaiy they are, unless we 
contend for a license and an impunity which shall annul 
all good government in the universe, a point for which no 
reasonable man will contend ; and if so, then we must 
allow that there is strong internal evidence of the trulh 
of the doctrine of Scripture, when it makes the ofacr of 
pardon consequent only upon the securities we have be- 
fore mentioned. Tf it 'be said, that sin may be pardoned 
in the exercise of the Divine prerogative, the reply is, that 
if this prerogative were exercised towards a part of man- 
kind only, the passing by of the rest would be with dilii- 
ciilty reconciled to the Divine character ; and if the benefit 
were extended to all, government would he at an end. 
This scheme of bringing men within the exercise of a 
merciful prerogative, does not, therefore, meet the obvious 
difficulty of the ca.se ; nor is it improved by confining the 
act of grace only to repentant criminals. For if repent- 
nnee imply a “ renewal in the spirit of the mind,” no ru- 
minal would of himself thus repent. But if by repeulniice 
be meant merely remorse and terror in the immediate 
view of danger, what offender, surrounded with the wtpcW 
of former enjoyments, feeling the vanity of guilty plea- 
sures, now past forever, and beholding the approach ol 
the delayed penal visitation, but would repent? Were 
the principle of granting pardon to repentance to legnlaU' 
human governments, every criminal would escape, and 
judicial forms would become a subject for ridicule. Nor 
is it recognised by the Divine Being, in his conduct to 
nuen in the present state, although in tliis world puiiish- 
menls arc not final and absolute. Ilcpentancc does not 
restore health injured by intemperance ; property, wasted 
by profusion ; or character, once stained by dishonorable 
practices. If repentance alone could secure pardon, then 
all must be pardoned, and government dissolved, as in 
the case of forgiveness by the exenuse of mere preroga- 
tive • but if a merely arbitrary .selection be made, then 
different and discordant principles of government are m- 
. troduced into the Divine administration, which is a dero- 

^The qSon proposed abstroctedly, How may mercy 
be extended to offending creatures, the subjects of the 
Divine government, without encouraging vice, by lower- 
iitg the righteous and holy character of God, and the au- 
thority of his government, in the mamten^ce of which 
tlie whole universe of beings are interested . is, therefore, 
fit once one of the most important and erne of the most 
difficult that can employ the human uujjd. Ntme of the 
theories which have been opposed to ChnsUiwity affords 
a s^Misfoctory solution of the problem. Tbey assume 


princijdes cither destructive of moral government, 
which cannot, in the circumstances of man, be acted 
upn. The only answer is found in the holy Scriptures. 
They alone show, and, indeed, they alone profess to show, 
how God. may be “just,”, and yet the “justiffer” of the 
ungodly. Other schemes show how he may be merciful ; 
but the difficulty does not lie there. The Gospel meets it, 
by declaring “ the righteousness of God,” at the same 
time that it proclaims tiis mercy. The voluntary suffer- 
ings of the Divine Son of God “ for us,” “ the just for the 
unjust,” magnify the justice of God ; disiday his liatred 
to sin j proclaim “ the exceeding sinfulness” of transgres- 
sion, by the deep and painful inauner in which they were 
inflicted upon the Substitute ; warn the persevering offend- 
er of the terribleness, ns well as the certainty, of his pun- 
ishment ; and open the gates of salvation to every 
penitent. It i.*® a part of the same Divine plan, also, to 
engage the influence of the Holy Spirit, to awaken peni- 
tence in man, and to lead the wanderer back to Himself j 
to renew our fallen nature in righteousness, at the mo- 
ment we are justified through faith, and to place us in 
circumstances in which we may henceforth “ walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” All the ends of , 
government are here answered, — no license is given to 
offence,— the moral law is unrepcalcd, — a day of judg- 
ment is still appointed,— future and eternal punislmients 
still display their awful sanctions, — a new and sin^lar 
display of the awful purity of the Divine character is af- 
forded, — ^yet pardon is offered to all who seek it ; and the 
whole world may be saved. 

With such evidence of tlie suitableness to the case of 
mankind, under such lofty views of connection with the 
principles and ends of moral government, does the doc- 
trine of the atonement present itself. But other impor- 
tant considerations are not wanting to mark the united 
wisdom and goodness of that method of extending mercy 
to the guilty, which Christianity learhes us to have be>en 
actually and exclusively adopted. It is rendered, indeed, 
“worthy of all acreptniion,” by the circumstance of its 
meeting the difficulties we have ju t dwelt upon, — diffi- 
culties which could not otherwise have failed to make a 
gloomy impression upon every offender aw'akened to a 
sense of his spiritual danger ; but it must be very inatten- 
tively considered, if it docs not further commend itself to 
us, by not only n'moving the apprehensions we might 
feel as to the severity of the Divine Baw’giver, but as ex- 
alting him in our esteem as “ the righteous Lord, who 
loveth righteousness,” who surrendered his beloved Son 
to suffering and death, that the influence of moral good- 
ness mi gill not bo weakened in the hearts of his creatures ; 
and a.s a God of love, afl’ording in this instance a view of 
the tenderness and benignity of his nature, infinitely more 
imprc.ssive and affecting than any abstract description 
could convey, or than any act of creating and providen- 
tial pow’er and grace could exhibit, and, therefore, most 
suitable to subdue that enmity which had unnaturally 
growm up in the hearts of his creatures, and which, when 
corrupt, the V so easily transfer from a law which restrains 
their mcUiiation to the Lawgiver himself. If it be irapoiv 
lant to us to know tlie extent and reality oi our danger, 
by the death of Christ it is displajred, not in description, 
but in the most impressive action ; if it be important that 
we should have an assurance of the Divine placability 
towards us, it here receives a demonstration incapable of 
being heightened ; if gratitude be the most powerful mo- 
tive of future oliedience, and one which renders command 
on the one part, and active service on the other, “ not 
grievous but joyons,” the recollection of such obligations 
as those which the “ love of Christ” has laid us under, w 
a perpetual spring to this energetic affection, and will be 
the means of raising it to higher and more delightful a<> 
tivity forever. All that can most powerfully illustrate 
the united tenderness and awfful majesty of God, amt me 
odiousness of sin ; all that can win back the heart ot man 
to his Maker and Lord, and render 
matter of affection and dcliRht, well m duty , 


to man j all that can inspire a mutual tenevoie _ 

dispose to a selMenying chanty for the M 
almat can arouse by hope, or tranquilh/ 
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be faimd in tbe vicarioas death of Christ, and the princi- 
ples and purposes for vluch it uras endured. 

In Older to understand the marmer wherein Christ be> 
oomes aa atonsaieiit, we should/’ says Dr. Watts, con- 
sider the following propositions. 1. The great God hav- 
ing made man, appointed to govern him by a vase and 
righteous law, wherein glory and honor, life and immor* 
tfuuty, are the designed rewards for perfect obedience ; 
but tribulation and wrath, pain and death, ai*e the appoint- 
ed recompense to those who violate this law. Gen. 3; 
Eom. 2: 6, 16. 1: 32.-2. All mankind have broken this 
law. Rom. 3: 23. 5: 12.— 3. God, in his infinite wisdom, 
did not think fit to pardon sinful man, without some com- 
pensation for his broken law; for, 1. If tlie great Ruler 
of the world had pardoned the sins of men without any 
sath^action, tlien his laws might have seemed not worth 
the vindicating. — 2. Men would have been tempted to 

r jpsist in the rebellion, and to repeat their old offences. — 
His forms of government among his creatures might 
have appeared as a matter of small imjwrtance.— ^4. God 
had a imnd to make a very illustrious msplay both of his 
justice and of bis grace among mankind ; on these ac- 
counts he would not pardon sin without a satisfaction. — 
6. Man, sinful man, is not able to make any satisfaction 
to God for his own sins, neither by bis labors, nor by his 
su&rings. £ph. 2; 1, 8, 9. — 6. Though man be incapa- 
ble to satisfy for his own violation of the law, yet God 
would not sufier all mankind to perish. — 7. Because God 
intended to make a full display of the terrors of his justice, 
and his Divine resentment for the violation of his law, 
therefore he appointed his own Son to satisfy for the 
toadh of it, by becoming a proper sacrifice of expiation 
or atonement. Gal. 3: 10, 13.— 8. The Son of God being 
immortal, could not sustain all these penalties of the law 
which man had broken, without taking the mortal nature 
of man upon him, without assuming flesh and blood. 
Heb. 2; 13, 14. — 9, The Divine Being having received 
such ample satisfaction for sin by the sufierings of his 
own Son, can honorably forgive his creature man, who 
was the transgressor. Rom. 3: 25, 26. Now that this doo- 
trine is true, wiU appear, if we consider, 1. That an atone- 
ment for sin, or an effectual method to answer the de- 
mands of an offended God, is the ihat great blessing guilty 
man stood in need of. Mic. 6: 6, 7. — 2. The very first 
discoveries of grace which were made to man after his 
fall implied in them something of an atonement for sin, 
and pmnted to the propitiation Christ has now made, 
Gen. 3: 15. — 3. The train of ceremonies which were ap- 
pointed by God in the Jewish church are plain significa- 
tions of such an atonement. 2 Cor. 3: Col. 2: 7, 8, 9. 
Heb. 10: — 4. Some of the prophecies confirm and explain 
the first promise, and .show that Christ was to die as an 
atoning sacrifice for the sins of men. Dan. 9: 24 — 26. 
Is. 53; — 5. Our Savior himself taught us the doctrine of 
the atonement for sins by his death. Matt. 20: 28. John 
6: 51. Luke 22; 19. — 6. The terrors of soul, the conster- 
nation and inward agonies which our blessed Lord su.s- 
lained a little before his death, were a sufficient proof that 
he endured punishments in his soul which were due to 
sin. Mark 14: 33. Heb. 5: 7. — 7. This doctrine is de- 
clared, and confirmed and explained at large, by the apos- 
tles in their writings. 1 Cor. 15; 3. Ejdi/ 1; 7. 1 John 
2; 2, &c. dec. — 8. This was the doctrine that was witness- 
ed to the world by the amazing gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
which attended the Gospel. See the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. 

The inferences and uses to U derived from this doctrine 
are these ; 1. How vain are all the labors and pretences of 
maukbid to seek or hope for any better religion than that 
Whidi is contained in the Gospel of Christ. It is here alone 
Ibat we can find the solid and rational principle of recon- 
dmttou to fm offended God. Heb. 4; 14.— 2. How strange 
tiidwmasoiiable is the doctrine of the popiidi chur3i, 
while they iwofess to believe tlie religion of Christ, 
yat rntroduce many other methods of atonement for sin, 
huUhes riie aafferings of the Son of God. See above— 
A Here is a solid foandation, on which the n^test of 
shtato mf Itffe for aoceptaiice with God. l^m. 1: 

—4. This iriboiild be used as a powerful motive^lo 
•xcitt r^pemhnee. Acts 5i 31.— 5. We should use this 


atonement of Christ as our constant way of access to God 
in all our prayers. Heb. 10: 19, 22.-6. Also as a divine 
guard against stn. Rom. 6: 1, 2. 1 Pet. 1: 15, 19. — 7, 
As an am^ent of prevailing force to be used in jprayer. 
Rom. 8: 32. — 8. As a spring of love to God, and to his Sem 
Jesus Christ. 1 John 4t 10. — 9. As a str^ persuasive 
to that love and pity which we should show on all occa- 
sions to our fellow creatures. 1 John 4:11 . — 10. it shoirid 
excite patience and holy joy under afflictions and earthly 
sorrows. Rom. 5: 1—3. — 11. We should consider, it as 
an invitation to the Lord’s supper, where Christ is set 
forth to us in the memorials of his propitiations. — 12. As 
a moat effectual defence against the terrors of dying, and 
as our joyful hope of a blessed resurrection. 1 Cor. 15: 
50. — 13. Lastly, as a divine allurement to the upper 
w'orld. — Jones ; Watsm ; Buck. See Watts’s Ser. ser. 34, 
35, 36, 37 ; Evans on the Atonement ; Dr. Owen on the Saris- 
facUuH of Christ ; West’s Scripture Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment Hervey’s Theron and Aspam, dial. 3; Dr. Magee’s 
Discourses on the Aumewent; Jerram’s Letters on ditto; 
Orijin on ditto ; Stuart on diUo ; Malcom on dUto. 

ATTALIA ; a city of Pamphylia, which Paul and Bar- 
nabas visited, Acts 14: 25. A. D. 45. It still subsists un- 
der the name of Satalie. It was built (or refounded) by 
Attalus Philadelphus, king of Pergamos, who gave to it 
his own name. — Catmet. 

ATTENTION ; the state of the mind when it is steadi- 
ly directed for some time, whether longer or shorter, to 
some particular object of sense or intellect ; this so 
exclusively that all other objects are for the time being 
shutout. Job 37: 2. Prov. 4: 1. In all cases of atten- 
tion, the act of the mind is a complex one, involving two 
things. 1. The simple perception or series of |)erceptions 
in view of tlie objeot. 2. The vivid emotion of interest 
which accompanies the perception, and prevents that con- 
tinual change of the object oi thought which would other- 
wise take place. On the strength of this emotion— the 
desire to know the subject before us, more fully, definitely, 
systematically, and thoroughly, and in preference to eve- 
ry other — depends the power of attention. Intensity of 
interest leads to singleness of purpose, and singleness ot 
purpose enables the mind to keep its bold of the subject 
undivideil and unbroken. 

Where the subject to be examined is complex, this pow- 
er of patient and protracted attention is indispensable. 
For as every complex whole is made up of parts, and as 
the distinct perception of the whole implies a knowledge 
of the relative situation of the different parts to each oth- 
er ; so such a perfect comprehension of the object as a 
whole, is the result of a senes of successive acts of atten- 
tion. Habit, however, immensely facilitates this process ; 
so that the glance of the mind in the highest exercise of a 
habit of attention i.s like lightning. 

In agreement with this view of the subject, we often 
speak of attention as great or small ; as existing in a very 
higli, or very slight degree. We commonly judge at first 
of the degree of attention to a subject from the length of 
time during which the mind is occupied with it. But 
when we look a little farther, it will be found that tlie Hme 
will generally depend upon the exclusiveness and permanency 
of the attendant emotion of interest ; from whatever cau^ 
that interest may arise, competition, pleasure, or the sim- 
ple sense of duty. 

There have been mathematicians, (Archimedes, for ex- 
ample,) who couUl investigate the most complicatod pro- 
blems amid every variety and character of disturbance. 
Newton used to ascribe his superiority to other men, sim- 
ply to his superior power of patent thought. The late Dr. 
Scott composed one of his very best works in the midst of 
his family ; frequently holding a child on one knee, and 
with his other foot at the same time roclring an infant in 
the cradle. President Dwight could at the same time 
dictate to two amanuenses on different subjects, and bear 
his pan in the current of conversation. And of Joliiis 
Csssar it is said, that while writing a despatch, he could 
at the same time dictate four others to his secretaries ; and 
if he write himself, could dic^ seven letters at 

ing, and at last of the auction, are^’J^f^^ 

of hobituaUy cultivatmg the pomr of attention, in connection 
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wUh inteUeetual tnergf and ordtr* And on the same habits 
the fitcength of memory depends. 

** Therefore/’ says the apdetle, ** we oas^t to give the 
more earnest heed to the things that we have heat'd, lest 
at any time we should let them slip.^’ Heb. 2: 1. 

The knowledge drived from a diseourse, says Robert 
Halt, depends entirely upon attention j in exact proportion 
to winch will be the pro^ss made by a mind of a given 
capacity. Not to listen with attention is the same thing 
as to have ears which hear not, wid eyes which see not. 
While you are hearing, whatever trains of thought of a 
foreign and extraneous nature obtrude themselves should 
be resolutely repelled. In the power of fixing the atten- 
tion, the most precious of the intellectual habits, mankind 
differ greatly j but every man possesses some, and it will 
increase the more it is exerted. He who exercises no dis- 
cipline over himself in this respect, acquires such a vola- 
tility of mind, such a vagrancy of imagination, as dooms 
him to be the sport of every mental vanity ; it is impossi- 
ble such a man should attain to true Wisdom. If we cul- 
tivate, on the contrary, a habit of attention, it will become 
natural, thought will strike its roots deep, and we shall, 
by degrees, experience no difficulty in following t^e track 
of the longest connected discourse. As we find it easy to 
attend to what interests the heart, and the thoughts natu- 
rally follow the course of the affections, the bt^st antidote 
to habitual inattention to religious instruction, is the love 
of the truth. Let the Word of Christ dwell in you richly, 
and to bear it attentively will l)e a pleasure, not a task. 

The practice of sleeping in places of worship, a practice, 
we believe, not prevalent in any other places of public re- 
sort, is not only a gross violation of the advice we are giv- 
ing, but most distressing to ministers, and most disgrace- 
ful to those who indulge it. If the ajiostle indignantly in- 
quires of the Corinthians whether they had not houses to 
eat and drink in, may we not with equal propriety ask 
those w’ho indulge in this practice, whether they have not 
beds to sleep in, that they convert the house of God into a 
dormitory ? A little self-denial, a very gentle restraint on 
the appetite, would, in most cases, put a stop to this 
abomination ; and with what propriety can he prelend to 
desire the sincere milk of the Word, who cannot be pre- 
vailed upon, one day out of seven, to refrain from the 
excess which absolutely disqualifies him from receiving 
it ? — Brownes Lectures on the Human Mind ; Upham's Ele- 
ments ; W(trlcs of Rev. Robert Hall, vol. i. p. 253. 

ATTERBUliY, (Bp. Francis,) son of Dr. Lewis Atler- 
bury, was born at Milton, in Buckinghamshire, in 1662 j 
educated at Westminster, and thence elected to Christ 
church, in Oxford, where he soon distinguished himself 
by his genius. In 1687, he was made master of arts, when 
he exerted him.self in the controversy with the papists, 
vindicated Luther in the strongest manner, and discovered 
an uncommon fund of learning, enlivened with great 
vivacity. In 1690, he married Miss Osborn, a lady of 
great beauty, but moderate fortune. About 1690, he took 
orders, and in 1691 was elected lecturer of St Bride’s 
church in London, and preacher at Bridewell chapel. He 
was soon after appointed chaplain to king William and 
queen Mary. After various disputes and promotions, up- 
on the accession of queen Anne, in 1702, Dr. Atterbury 
was appointed one of her chaplains. 

In the beginning of June, 1713, the queen advanced 
him to the bishopric of Rochester. He was confirmed 
July 4, and consecrated at Lam1>etli next day. The death 
of the queen, in 1714, put an end to all farther hopes of 
advancement ; for the new king treated him with great 
coolness, doubtless aware of either the report or the fact 
of his offer, on the death of Anne, to proclaim the fsreten- 
der in full canonicals, if allowed a sufficient guard. This 
dislike operated like oil on the inflammable mind of Atter- 
bury, who not only refused to sign the loyal declaration of 
the bishops, in the rebellion of 1715, but suspended a cler- 
gyman for lending his church for the performance of di- 
vine service to the Dutch troops brought over to serve 
against the rebels. Not content with a constitutional op- 
position, he entered into a correspondence with the pre- 
tender’s party, in favor of the disj^sessed fhmQy j for 
which ofifence he was apprehended in August, 17^, and 
committed to the tower ; and in the March following, a 


bill was brought into the house of commons, for the tnllio- 
tion of pains and penalties. This measure, which on consti- 
tutional grounds can never be defended, met with eonsidera^ 
ble opposition in the house of l(H*ds, and was resisted with 
great firmness and eloquence by the bishop, who main- 
tained his innocence with his usual acuteness and dexteri- 
ty. His guilt, however, has been tolerably well proved 
by ffocumencs since published, and nothing more is neces- 
sary to warrant a confirmed moral distaste to his charac- 
ter, than the contemplation of such a scene of smooth 
dissimulation and hypocrisy. By this bill the bishop was 
deprived and outlawed, and no British subject was per- 
mitted to visit him abroad, without the king’s sign manu- 
al, which, however, was not refused to his relatives. He 
went to Paris, where he died, February 15, 1731. 

As a composer of sermons, Dr. Atterbury still retains 
the highest reputation ; his periods are easy and elegant, 
hts style flowing and beautiful ; but as a (iritic or dispu- 
tant, he is rather dexterous than accurate, and rather popu- 
lar than profound. A century ago, Doddridge called At- 
terbury the glory of English pulpit orators ; in whose 
writings language appeared in its strictest purity and 
beauty ; nothing dark, nothing redundant, nothing defi- 
cient, nothing misplaced. But even in this excellence, he 
has been surpassed by the late Rev. Robert Hall. His 
chief sermons are, Acquaintance with God ; Religious Re- 
tirement ; Lady Cole’s Character; Propagation of the 
Gos^iel ; Siifliciency of Revelation ; Terrors of Conscience ; 
Curse on the Jews ; and Felix Trembling. His works 
have been published in four volumes. — Jonerls Religious 
Biog. ; Enry. Americana / Doddridge on Preaching. 

ATTITUDE. fSee Accujjation ; Eating.) 

ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, are the several qualities or 
perfections of the Divine nature. Some distinguish them 
into the negative, and positive or affirmative. The nega^ 
live are sudi as remove from him whatever is imperfect 
in creatures : such are infinity, immutability, immortality, 
dec. Tlie positive are such as assert some fierfection in 
God which is in and of himself, and which in the crea- 
tures, in any measure, is from him. This distinction is 
now mostly discarded. Some distinguish them into ab- 
.solute and relative : absolute ones are such as agree with 
the essence of Gotl ; as, Jehovah, Jah, dec. ; relative ones 
are such as agree with him in time, with some respect to 
his creatures, as, Creator, Governor, Preserver, Redeemer, 
dec. But the more commonly received distinction of the 
attributes of GcmI, is into communicable and incommunicable 
ones. The communicable ones are thojsi^ of which there 
is some resemblance in men ; as, goodness, holiness, wis- 
dom, d:;c. ; the incommunicable ones are such as there is 
no appearance or shadow of in men ; as, Independence, 
immutability, immensity, and eternity. A later distribu- 
tion still, for the sake of clearness, is into the natural and 
moral attributes of God. See those different articles in 
this work : and Bates, Chamock, Abemethy, and Saurtn on 
the Divine Perfections ; but especially DwighVs Theology, 
vol. 1 . 

ATTRITION. The casuists of the church of Rome 
have made a distinction between a perfect and impierfect 
contrition. The latter they call attrition; which is the 
lowest degree of repentance, or a sorrow for sin arising 
from a sense of shame, or any temporal inconvenience 
attending the commission of it, or merely from fear of the 
punishment due to it, without any resolution to sin no 
more : in consequence of which doctrine, they teach that, 
after a wicked and flagitious course of life, a man may be 
reccaiciled to God, and his sins forgiven on his death-bed, 
by confessing them to the priest with this imperfect degree 
of sorrow and repentance. This distinction ^as settled 
by the council of Trent. It might, however, be easily 
shown that the mere sorrow for sin because of its conse- 
quences, and not on account of its evil nature, is no more 
acceptable to God than hypocrisy itself can be. 

Al7D.£ANS, or Actdiani, the followers of Audaeus, 
(called, by Mosheim, Ardseus^) by all accounts a man of 
severe virtue, in the fourth century, who having been 
<< excommunicated in Syria, on account of the freedom and 
importunity with which he censured the corrupt and 
licentious manners of the clergy,” and bani.shcd 
thia, formed a religious society, of which he was appointed 
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bishop, or pastor, on something like the primitive plan — 
himself aim flock laboring with their own hands. He is 
charged with being an Anthropimorphitey (which see,) and 
explpniug the Scriptures loo literally; which, perhaps, 
originated in his rejecting the mystical interpretations of 
some of the orthodox ; but his chief heresy was, in keep- 
ing Easter at the time of the Jews’ passover, contrary to 
the decree of the council of Nice, which, they say, was 
made to flatter Constantine, by making the festival of 
Easter coincident with his birth-day.— ilfasAmt’r Eccles. 
Mitt. vol. i. p. 430. ; Turner's View, p. 146. ; jBe/Z’s IVan- 
derings, p. 139. 

AUDIENTES, [hearers,] a class of catechumens, who 
were allowed to hear sermons and the Scriptures read in 
the church, in some of the ages falsely called primitive! — 
Binghamh Antiquities, b. x. c. 2. 

AUGSBURGH, or AUGUSTAN CONFESSION. In 
1530, a diet of the German piinces was convened by the 
emperor Charles V ., to meet at Augsburgh, for the express 
pui^se of composing the religious troubles which then 
distracted Germany. " On this occasion, Melaiicthon was 
employed to draw up this famous confession of faith 
which may be considered as the creed of the German Re- 
formers, especially of the more temperate among them. 
It consisted of twenty-one articles, including the following 
points : — The Trinity, original sin, the incarnation, justifi- 
cation by faith, the word and sacraments, necessity of good 
works, the perpetuity of the church, infant baptism, the 
Lord’s supper, repentance and confession, the proper use 
of the sacraments, church order, rites and ceremonies, the 
magistracy, a future judgment, free-will, the worship of 
saints, dec. It then proceeds to state the abuses of which 
the reformers chiefly complained, as, the denial of the sa- 
cramental cup to the laity, the celibacy of the clergy, the 
mass,. auricular confession, forced abstinence from meats, 
monastic vows, and the enonnous jxiwer of the church of 
Borne. The confession was read at a full meeting of the 
diet, and signed by the elector of Saxony, and throe other 
princes of the German empire. 

John Faber, afterwards archbishop of Vienna, and two 
other catholic divines, were appointed to draw up an 
answer to this confession, which wa.s replied to by Me- 
lancthon in his Apology for the Augsburgh Confession,” 
in 1531. This confession and defence; the articles of 
Smalcald, drawn up by Luther ; his catechisms, dec. , form 
the symbolical books of the Lutheran church ; and it must 
be owned that they contain concessions in favor of .some 
parts of popery ^.particularly the mal presence, that few 
Protestants in this country would admit. 

AUGUSTINE, (sometimes called in the short style of 
the middle ages, St. Austin,) one of the most celebrated 
fathers of the church, whose writings fur many centuries 
had almost as ixitent an influence on the rcligiou.s opinions 
of Christendom a.s those of Aristotle exercised over philo- 
sophy. He was bom, November 13tb, A. D, 354, at Ta- 
gasta, an episcopal city of Numidia in Africa. Ilis 
parents, Patricius and Monica, were Christians of resj>cc- 
table rank in life, who aflbrded their sou all the means of 
instruction which his excellent genius and wonderful apti- 
tude for learning seemed to require. He studied grammar 
and rhetoric at Madura, until he was sixteen years old ; 
and afterwards removed to Cailliage, to complete his stu- 
dies. In both these cities, in'all the fervor of unregeiierate 
youth, he entered eagply into the seducing scenes of di.s- 
sipation and folly with which he was .surrounded, and 
became not only depraved but infamous in his conduct. 
In this respect, he was not improved by his subsequent 
connection with the Manichecs, whose unhallowed princi- 
ples aflbrded an excuse for his immorality, and threw a 
veil over the vilest of his actions The simplicity and 
minuteness with which he has narrated the numerous in- 
cidents of his childhood, youth, and mature age, in his 
celebrated book of Confessions,” have afforded abundant 
matter of ridicule to the profane and infidel wits of this 
and the last age. The reflections, however, which accom- 
pany his narrative, are generally important and judicious, 
and Aunish to the moral philosopher copious materials for 
a bistmpy of the varieties of the human heart, ani are of 
superior value to the humble Christian for Hr investiga- 
tion and tetter knowledge of bis own. With a strange 


though not uncommon inconsistency, few books have been 
more frequently quoted as authority on matters relating to 
general literature and philosophy by infldels themselves, 
than St. Augustine’s otherwise despised ‘^Confessions,” 
and his “City of God.” But, whatever else is taught 
in this remarkable piece of auto-bio^aphy, every pious 
reader will be delighted with the additional proofs which 
it contains of the ultimate prevadence of faithful parayer, 
especially on the part of Christian parents. Monica’s im- 
portunate prayers to heaven foHov^ the aberrations of 
her graceless son, — when he settled at Carthage as a 
teacher of rhetoric; when he removed to Rome, and 
lodged with a Manichee ; — and when he finally settled at 
Milan as professor of rhetoric. St. Ambrose was at that 
time, A. D. 384, bishop of Milan, and to his public dis- 
courses Augustine began to pay much attention. His 
heart became gradually prepared for the reception of di- 
vine truth, and for that important change of heart and 
principles which constitutes “conversion.” The circum- 
stances attending this change, show that the mode of the 
Holy Spirit’s operations was in substance the same in 
those early days as they are now ; and time was when 
some of the soundest divines and most worthy dignitaries 
of the church of England were in the habit of referring 
with approbation to this well-attested instance of a change 
of heart. 

In a frame of mind not unfamiliar -to those who have 
themselves had “much forgiven,” Augustine wished to 
retire at once from so wicked a world as that in which he 
had passed the first thirty-two years of his dissolute life. 
His secession, however, was only a temporary one ; for 
he and Alipius were, a few months afterwards, received 
by baptism into the Catholic church. After having com- 
posed several religious treatises in his retreat near Tagas- 
la, especially against the errors of the Manichees, from 
which he hatl been so recently reclaimed, he was, in the 
year 392, ordained priest by Valerius, bishbp of Hippo, 
now a part of the Barbary states on the coast of Africa. 
He there held a public disputation with Fortunatus, a cele- 
brated priest among the Manichees, and acquitted himself 
with great spirit and success ; he also wrote and preached 
largely and to great effect against the Donati,sts and Mani- 
chees. His reputation as a divine increased ; and he was, 
at the close of the year 395, ordained bishop of Hippo, in 
which high station he continued with great advantage to 
wage war against various orders of heretics. 

Augustine had hitherto directed his theological artillery 
principally against the predestinarian errors of the Mani- 
chees ; but he was soon called upon to change his weapons 
and his mode of warfare, in attacking a new and not less 
dangerous class of heretics. In the year 412, he began to 
write against the injurious doctrines of Pelagius, a native 
of Britain, who had resided for a considerable lime at 
Rome, and acquired universal esteem by the purity of his 
manners, his piety, and his erudition. Pelagius was se- 
conded by Celestius, a man equally eminent for his talents 
and hi.s virtues. Their principles were propagated at first 
rather by hints and intimations, than by open avowal and 
plain declarations ; but this reserve was laid aside when 
they perceived the ready reception which their doctrines 
obtained; and Celestius began zealously to disseminate 
them in Africa, while Pelagius sowed the same tares in 
Palestine, whence they were speedily transplanted to al- 
most every corner of Christemiom. If the brief notices, 
which have come down to us respecting their tenets, in the 
writings of their adversaries, be correct, they affirmed, “ It 
is not /reewill, if it requires the aid of God ; because every 
one has it within the power of his own will to do anything, 
or not to do it. Our victory over sin and Satan proceeds 
not from the help which God affords, but is owing to our 
own free will. The payers which the church offers up 
either for the conversion of unbelievers and other sinners, 
or for the perseverance of believers, are poured forth in 
vkin. The unrestricted capability of men’s own free will 
is amply sufficient for all these things, and therefore no 
necessity exists for asking of God tho^ things which we 
are able of ourselves to obtain ; the gifts of grace being 
only necessary to enable men to do that more easily and 
completely which yet they could do themselves, though 
more slowly and with greater difficulty ; and that they are 
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perfectly free creatures/^ in opposition to all the current my inclinations, daring the little intervals in that muitipli* 
notions of original sin and predestination. These novel city of business with which I am burdened either through 
opinions were refuted by St. Augustine and St. Jerome, as the wants or the passions of others.” He frequently 
well as by Orosius, a Spanish presbyter, and they were complains of this oppressive weight of occupation in 
condemned as heresies in the council of Carthage and in which his love of bis flock had engaged him, by obeying 
that of Milevum. The discussions which then arose have the apostolital precept, which forbids Christians from go- 
been warmly agitated in various subsequent periods of ing to law before pagan tribunals. In reference to this 
the Christian church, though little new light has been employment his biographer, Posidonius, says ; “ At the 
thrown upon them from that age to the present. In his desire of Christians, or of men Monging to any sect what- 
eagerness to confute these opponents, St. Augustine em- ever, he would hear causes with patience and attention, 
ployed lan^age so strong as made it susceptible of an sometimes till the usual hour of eating, and sometimes the 
interpretation wholly at variance with the accountability whole day without eating at all, observing the dispositions 
of man. This led to further explanations and modifica- of the parties, and how much they advanced or decreased 
tions of his sentiments, which were multiplied when the in faith and good works ; and when he had opportunity, he 
Semi-Pelagians arose, who thought that the truth lay be- instructed them in the law of God, and gave them suitable 
tween his doctrines and those of the Pelagians. advice, requiring nothing of them except Christian obedi- 

Plaifere, in his “ Apptllo Evangeliunif^^ has given the fol- enee. He sometimes wrote letters, when desired, on tern- 
lowing as the substance of that opinion of the order of poral subjects ; but looked upon all this as unprofitable 
predestination of which “many do say that St. Augustine occupation, whic.h drew him aside from that which was 
was the first author: 1. That God from all eternity de- better and more agreeable to himself.” 
creed to create mankind holy and good. 2. That he fore- 'J'he character of this eminent father 1ms been much 
saw man, being tempted by Satan, would flill into sin, if misrepresented lx)th as a man and as a writer. The 
God did not hinder it ; he decreed not to hinder. 3. That learning of St. Augustine, and particularly his knowledge 
out of mankind seen fallen into sin and nii.sery, he ehose of Greek, have been disputed; and hence the importance 
a certain number to raise to righteousness and to eternal of his biblical criticisms has been depreciated. Dr. Lard- 
life, and rejected the rest, leaving them in their sins. 4. ner, however, is of opinion, that he understood that lan- 
That for these his chosen he decreed to send his Son to guage better than some have supposed. Le Clerc himself 
redeem them, and his Spirit to call them and sanctify allows that he sometimes explains Greek words and 
them; the rest he decreed to forsake, leaving them to Sa- phrases in a very felicitous manner. Indeed, the corn- 
tan and themvselves, and to punish them for their sins.” mencement of his correspondence with St. Jerome proves 
Augustine also taught, that baptism brings with it the him to have been no contemptible critic. Voltaire and 
forgiveness of sins j that it is so essential, that the omis- other profane wits have, in the exercise of their buffoonery, 
Sion of it will expose us to condemnation ; and that it is impeached his moral conduct ; but their charges, when 
attended with regeneration. He also affirmed that the impartially examined, will be seen to be, founded in igno- 
virtue of baptism is not in the water ; that the minhsters ranee or in malice. One capital error however must 
of Christ perform the* external ceremony, but that Chr'st not be denied, his cruel persecution of the Ikmatists. 
accompanies it with invisible grace ; that baptism is com- Mosheim observes that Augustine’s high reputation Ailed 
nion to all, whilst grace is not so ; and that the same ex- the Christian world ; and “ not without reason, as a va- 
ternal rite may be death to some, and life to others. nety of great and shining qualities were united in the 

In the various discussions which have arisen concern- character of that illustrious man. A sublime geniu.s, an 
ing predestination and the doctrines with which it is uninterrupted and zealous pursuit of truth, an indefati- 
connected, some modern divines have quoted the argu- gable application, an invincible patience, a sincere piety, 
ments of St. Augustine against the Manichecs, and others and n subtile and lively wdt, conspired to establish his 
those which he employed against the Pelagians, acmrdiqg fame upon the most lasting foundations.” Such a testi- 
to the discordant views which the Combatants severally many as this far outweighs the vituperative remarks and 
entertain on these controverted points. In his “Retrac- petty .sneers of a thousand infidels. — Watson-, Encyc. 
tions,” he has qualified the harshness of his previous as- Anmr. ; Bib. Repos, vol. in. See Pelagians and Semi-Pe- 
sertions on many subjects. lagians. 

Many were the theological labors to which he was in- AUGUSTINIANS. A name sometimes given to such 
vited by the most eminent of his contemporaries; and as believe in predestination, as taught by the celebrated 
hastily as some of his lucubrations were executed, it is not Augustine, bishop of Hippo. 

surprising that among two hundred and seventy-two trea- AUGUSTINS, a reli^ous order founded by ywpe Alex- 
tises on diflerent subjects, some are of inferior value and ander IV. in 1256, were to observe the mlc of St. Augus- 
unworthy of the fame which he had acquired in the line, (the monk,) as prescribed by their founder ; namely, 
church. After a life of various changes, and of a mixed to have all things in common, rich and poor— to employ 
character, he died A. D. 430, in the seventy-sixth year of the first part of every morning in labor, the rest in read- 
his age ; having been harassed at the close of life by see- ing, dec. — to go in pairs — to eat only in thiiir monasteries, 
ing his country invaded by the Vandals, and the city of &c. Soon after its establishment, this order wa.s brought 
which he was the bishop besieged. Though those barba- to England, where they had more than thirty houses, at 
rians took Hippo and burned it, they saved his library, , the time of the reformation. Catholic writers carry up 
which contained his voluminous wrilings. their origin to the 8th century, but admit that they greatly 

St. Augustine was a diligent man in the sacred calling j degenerated, and were reformed in the 12th or 13th cen- 
and that the office of a bishop even in that age of the tiiry. In Paris, they are called the religious of St. Gene- 
church was no sinecure, is evident from several notices in vieve. Moshmuh Etch Hist. vol. iii, p. 193. Robinson's 
his letters. At the close of one addressed to Marcellinus, Dirt. Butler's Confessions^ p. 129. -^Williams. 
he gives the subjoined account : “ If I were able to give AUGUSTUS, emperor of Rome, succeeded Julius Cai- 
you a narrative of the manner in which I spend my time, sar, nineteen years before A. B. A. M. 3955. Augustus 
you would be both surprised and distressed on account of was the emperor who^ppointed the enrolment (Luke 2; 1.) 
the great number of affairs which oppress me without my which obliged Joseph and the Virgin to go to Bethlehem, 
being able to suspend them. For when some little leisure the place where the Messiah “was to be born, 
is allowed me by those who daily attend upon me about Augustus procured the crown of Judea for Herod, whom 
business and who are so urgent with me that I can neither be loaded with honors and riches ; and was pleased ai.^^o 
shun them nor ought to despise them, I have always some to undertake the education of Alexander and Aristobulus, 
other writings to compose, which nndeed ought to be pre- his sons, to wffiom he gave apartments in his palace. When 
ferred, [to those which Marcellinus requested,] because became into Syria, Zenodorus and the Gadai’ene.s waited 
the present juncture will not permit them to be postponed, on him with complaints against Herod; 

For the rule of charity is, not to consider the greatness of himself of the accusations, and Augustus ‘ 

the friendship, but the necc.ssity of the affair. Thus I honors and kingdom the tetrarchy of ^enodorus. n 
have continually something or other to compose wffiich examined into the quarrels between 13 { 

diverts me from w^riting wjkat would be more agreeable to and reconciled them. (Jo.scph. Ant. Jm- x\. i * -j 
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jSyltotts, minister to Obodas, king of the Nabalbeans, hav AUTHENTICITy. A term which is used to denote 
ing accu8<;d Herod of invading Arabia, and destroying the genuineness and ci^biuty of any literary work. It 
many petrole there, Augustus, in anger, wrote to Herod is fre^nenUy emitloyed in relauoo to the Senptnres. No 
about It ; but he so well justified his conduct, that the em- question, it is evident, con be more important than this, 
perctt* restored him to favor, and continued it ever after, whether those books which compose the sacred Senptnres 
He disappioved, however, of the rigor exercised by Herod are truly authentic documents j that is, HuA tkey mre actu- 
toward his sons, Alexander, Aristobolus, and Antipater; written hy 1h€ persons whose names they koTf and espe^ 
and when they were executed he is said to have observed, daily, (if the author be unknown,) about the time which is 
** that it were better a great deal to be Herod^s hc^ than assigned to them, or at which they profess to have been written ; 
his son.” (Macrob. Saturn, lib. ii. cap. 4.) After the and fwrther, that they rdate matters of fad as they reedly hap^ 
death of Lepidus, Augustus assumed the omce of high- pened, and in conseMenee possess credibUity and authority* 
priest ; a dignity which gave him the inspection over cere- All men, but especially Christian ministers, it has been 
monies and religious concerns. One of his first proceed- well observed, should examine this matter to the founda- 
tion. See Genuineness : CiumiBiut^ : iNsriRATioN ; Au- 



ings was, an examination of the sybils’ books, many of 
which he burnt, and placed the others in two gold boxes, 
under the pedestal of Apollo’s statue, whose temple was 
within the enclosure of the palace. (See Sybil.) This is 
worthy of note, if these prophecies nad excited a general 
expectation of some great person about that time to be 
born, as there is reason to suppose was the fact. It should 
be remembered, also, that Augustus had the honor to shut 
the temple of Janus, in token of universal peace, at the 
lime when the Prince of Peace was born. This is remark- 
able, because that temple was shut but a very few times. 
Augustus died, A. D. 14. — Calmet. 

AURICULAR ; what is spoken into the car or privately 
— a term commonly applied to the private confession made 
to a priest, as among the papists. See Confession. 

AUSTIN, (ST.) called by the Romanists the apostle of 
tbe English, a monk who at the close of the sixth century 
(A. D. 597) was sent with forty monks by Gregory I. bish- 
op of Rome, to introduce Christianity into the Saxon king- 
doms. Ethelbert, king of Kent, kindly received him, and 
professed his faith in the go.spel, with many of his subjects. 
It is said that Austin baptized ten thousand Saxons in one 
day in the river Swale, near York. Thus was England 
subjected to the sec of Rome, and Austin became the first 
archbishop of Canterbury. But with the British bishops 
m Wales, successors of the British converts to Christianity 
in the first century (A. D. 94) Austin was not so success- 
ful. They utterly refused subjection to the jurisdiction of 
Rome, though in order to it Austin demanded but three 
things ; and it is remarkable that one of these was, that 
they should ^ve Christendom, that is, baptism, to their chil- 
dren. The disappointed prelate in revenge sent the Saxon 
armies upon these unofiending Christians, and shed the 
blood of multitudes. He died a few years after, A. D. 604 
or 614. — Emy. Amer. ; Davenport; Benedicts History of 
the Baptists. 

AUSTIN (Samuel,) D. D. president of the university of 
Vermont, was graduated at Yale college in 1783, and or- 
dained, as the successor of Allen Maftier, at Fairhaven, 
Conn., Nov. 9, 1786, but was dismissed Jan. 19, 1790. 
He was afterwards for many years pastor of a church in 
Worcester, Mass. He was but a few years at the heaA of 
the college in Burlington. After his resignation of that 
place, he was not resettled in the ministry. He died at 
Glastonbury, Conn., Dec. 4, 1830, aged 70 years. He was 
emitkently pious and distinguished as a minister. 

He pttbbshed letters on baptism, examining Merrill’s 
seven sermons, 1805; reply to Merrill’s twelve letters, 
1806 j and the following sermons,— on disinterested love, 
27^90; on tlie death of Mrs. Blair, 1792; Massachusetts 
misskiliary, 1803 ; dedication at Hadley; ordinatlhn of 
W. fay, and of J. M. Whiton, 1808; at a fas^. 1811; at 
two fasts, 1812 . 


• ^THORtTY. 

AUTHOR j one who originates ; the first inventor or 
maker of any thing. God is the author of peace ; he re- 
quires it by his law ; directs how to attain or maintain it : 
he promises it in his word ; and bestows it by his Spirit. 
1 Cor. 14:33. Christ is the author of faith, life, and salva- 
tion ; he devised, he purchased, promise.*;, offers, effects, 
maintains, and perfects our faith, life, and salvation. Hcb. 
12: 2. 5: 9. Acts 3:15. — Brown. 

AUTHORITY ; i. Power, rule, dignity, such as gives 
one a right to command and enforce obedience. Prov. 29: 2. 
2. A WARRANT, ORDER, Of PERMISSION, from a supcrior. 
Matt. 21: 2.3. Acts 9: 14. 

Matt. 7: 29. He spake, as one having authority, and not as 
the scribes. The authority here spoken of has been very 
generally understood as meaning merely an awakening 
cacy, fitted to strike the con.scicnce and the heart. But 
this is not the proper meaning of the word. Dr. Paley 
has far better illustrated it in the following remarks : 

“Nexttow^hat our Savior taught, may be considered 
the manner of his teaching, which was extremely pecu- 
liar, yet I think precisely adapted td the peculiarity of his 
character and situation. He produced himself as a mes- 
.senger from God. He put the truth of what he taught 
upon authority. In the choice, therefore, of his mode of 
teaching, the purpose by him to be consulted was im- 
pression ; because conviction, which forms the principal end 
of our discourses, was in the minds of his followers to 
arise from a different source than argument, from their 
respect to his person and authority,” as the Son of God, 
ap^inted of the Father to be the Savior, Lawgiver, aud 
final Judge of the human race. All this was compre- 
hended in his Messiaiiship ; and to authenticate his claim 
to this high dignity, no less than to benefit mankind, all 
bis instructions were given, and all his miracles were 
wrought. Hence his appeal, Ip I do not the works 
OP MY Father, believe me not,” &c. John 10: 37, 38. 
-r-^Brown ; Paley^s Evidences of Christianity. 

AUTHORITY, Human; in matters religious and ec- 
clesiastical, an assumed right of dictation, attributed to 
certain fathers, councils, or church courts. On this sub- 
ject bishop Hoadley writes — Authority is the greatest 
and most irreconcileable enemy to truth and argument 
that this world ever furnished. AU the sophistry — all the 
color of plausibility — aU the artifice and cunning of the 
subtlest disputer in the world may be laid open and turned 
to the advantage of that very truth which they are de- 
signed to hide ; but against authority there is no defence.” 
He shows that it was authority which crushed the noble 
sentiments of Socrates and otbiers ; and that by authority, 
the Jews and heathens combated the truth of the Gospel ; 
and that, when Christians increased into a majority, and 
came to think the same method to be the only proper one 
for the advantage of their cause which had been the 
enemy and destroyer of it — then it was the authority of 
Christians, which, by degrees, not only laid waste the 
honor of Christianity, but well nigh extinguished it amongst 
men. It was authority which would have prevented all 
refomation where it is, and which has put a barrier 
against it wherever it is not. 

The remark of Chmrles II. is worthy of notice— that 
those of the established iaith make much of the authority 
of the church in their disputes with dissenters ; but that 
they take it all away when they deal with papists.— 

AUTOCEFHALI BISHOPS, (Greek persons who 
have no superior, or acknowledge no head. It is derived 
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autos Md kephak, mi ipsius caputf .lm own head or 
chief. This denomination was given by the prioiitive 
cbiuxh'tp such t^hops as were exempted from the iuns> 
dietiow^^f others. Before the setting up of patriard^, ail 
metropolitaiiis were mtocephaUf being accountable to no 
superior but a synod ; and, even after the advancement 
of patriarchs^ several metropolitans continued thus inde- 
pendent— as the archbishop of Cyprus, who, by a general 
<^me of the council of Ephesus, was freed worn the ju- 
riachctkm of the jpatriarch of Antioch ; as also the metro- 
pc^tans of Ibena ^d Armenia. TMs was likewise a 
privilege of the ancient British church, before the coming 
of Austin the monk, when the seven British bishcfps, which 
uwre all that then remained, paid obedience to the arch- 
bishop of Caer-Leon, and aclmowledged no superior in 
spirituals above him. And Dinothus, tiie learned abbot 
of Bangor, told Austin, in the name of all the Britannic 
churches, that thpy owed no other obedience to the pope 
than they did to every godly Christian. 

Besides these, there was another sort of AuiooiphaJij 
namely, snch bishops as were subject to no metropolitan, 
but only to the i^triarch of the diocese. There were 
thirty-nme such bishops in the large patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, twenty-five in that of Jerusalem, and sixteen 
in that of Antioch ; but at what time this soft of indepen- 
dent bishoprics was first set up is uncertain. Valesins 
mentions another sort of Autocephali, which were such 
bishops as were wholly independent of all others, having 
neither suffragans under them, nor metropolitans over 
them. Of these, the bishop of Torals in Scythia is an in- 
stance, who was the only bishop of all the cities of* that 
province ; but instances of this sort are very uncommon. 
Valcsiu's, by mistake, and, in contradiction to Jerome, 
reckons the bishops of Jerusalem before they were ad- 


her tidings of the incarnation. It is become a prayer, 
or form of devotion, in the Romish church. Their chap- 
lets and rosaries are divided into so many Ave-Mari(4, 
and so many PateMiosters. The papists ascribe a won- 
derful efficacy to their Ave-Maries. 

Br. Bingham observes, that, among all the short prayers 
used by the ancients before their sermons, there is not the 
least mention of an Ave-Mary ; and that its original can 
be carried no higher than the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Vincentius Ferrerius was the first ecclesiastical 
writer that ever used it before his sermons ; from whose 
example (he being a celebrated preacher in that age) it 
gained such authority, as not o^y to be prefixed to all 
their sermons, but to be joined with the Lord’s prayer, in 
the Roman breviaxy. —Hmderson^s Buck. 

AVEN ; a plain in Syria ; the same, probably, as the 
plain of Baal-beck, or valley of Baal, wheie there was a 
magnificent temple dedicate to the sun. It is situate be- 
tween Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and hence called the 
valley of Lebanon. .Tosh. 11: 17. Amos 1: 5. 

AVENGE ; to vindicate the rights, or redress the 
wrongs, of those who have been injured. Gen. 2: 24. 
Lev. 19; 18. Luke 18: 3, 7, 8. Acts 7: 24. Rom. 12: 19. 
18: 20. G(k 1 has a sovereign, and magistrates a subordi- 
nate power, to avenge injuries. Private individuals are 
forbidden lo exercise this ixjwer. (See Retribution, and 
Revenue.) 

AVENG ER of blood. The children of Israel were 
commanded to appoint cities of refuge, that any one who 
killed a person nnawares, might fly thither from the aven- 
ger of bl(XHl ; but if the act was committed with design, 
the murderer was to be given up to the avenger, even 
though he had fled to the altar of God. Exod. 21: 14. 
Numb. 35. 1 Kings 2: 29—34. There is no mention of 


vanced to the patriarchal dignity, among this botl of Aw- any ofticer appointed for this purpose. But from the fact 
iocephali. — He^erson's Buck. that the sons of Saul were given up to the Gibeonites, 

AUTO DE FE. (See Act or Faith. TNiiuiMJ-joN.) whose kinsmen Saul had slain, it appears that those near- 
AUTOGRAPH, (from auto and fffuphc.) The onguial ly connected with the person who had been killed were 
handwriting of a person, in distinction from a copy. This apixnnted the avcngcr.s of his bloixl ; a custom, of which 

word occurs very frequently in discussions on the genuine- traces appear in almo.st all nations. — Sherwood; Brawn. 

ness of the Scriptures, and the stale of existing inaiiu- AVERSION; hatred, or dislike. Dr. Watts aud others 
scripts in the original languages, ft is here explained fur oppose aversion to desire. When we look, say they, upon 
the sake of those to whom the w'ord is not familiar, or lo an object as good, it excites desire : but when we Iwk 
whom its prei isc signification is not known. upon an object as evil, it awakens what we call aversion 

Autooraphs of the prophecies, gospels, A<*. arc the or avoidance. But Lord Kaimes observes that aversion 
identical or original dix;mnents written by the respective i.s opposed to affection, and not to desire. We have an 

authors of the books of Scripture. Copic.s taken from aflection to one person ; we have an aversion to another : 

these are termed apographs. None oflhe.se original MSS. the Ibrmcr dispiscs ns to do good, the latter to do ill. — 
are now remaining, nor couhl their pre.servation lie ex- BnrJi. 

peeled, without the intervention of a miracle, during the AVER V, (John,) a minister, who came to this country in 
space of nearly eighteen centuries. It seems exceedingly li>35. While sailing from Newbury towards Marblehead, 
probable that Divine Providence permitted them to be where he propo.sed to settle, he was shipwrecked in a vio- 
early withdrawn from public inspection, lest, like other lent storm, August 14, l(>3o, on a rocky island, called 
relics, they should Ixiaime objects of idolatrous vencra- Tha*.:her’s Woe ami Avery’s Fall, and died, with his wife 
tioii. It is even asserted by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, aud six children. Mr. Thachcr escaped. Avery’s last words 
in the fourth century, that an original of John’s go.spel were, “1 can lay no claim lo deliverance from this dan* 
was not only preserved, but worshipped, at Ephesus.— ger ; but through I he satisfaction of Christ 1 can lay claim 
MkhaeHs' Inirml. i. p. Burk. to heaven : this. Lord, I entreat of thee.”— Mhgiia/. iii. 

AVARICE, is an immoderate love to and desire after 77 ; SV/mge, i. lf>5 ; Eliot. 
riches, attended with extreme diffidence of future events, AVIM, a city of Benjamin. Josh. 18: 3. Also, a people 
making a person rob himself of the necessary comforts descendeil from Heva^us. son of Canaan, who dwelt origi- 
of life, for fear of diminishing his riches. (Sec Covetous- nally in the country afterwards possessed by the Caphto- 
NESS and Miser.) * or Philistines. Ihuit. 2: 23. Josh. 13: 3. There were 

AVATAR, in Indian mythology, an incaruation of the also Avim, or Hivitc.s, at Shechom, or Gibeon. Josh. 9: 
Deity. According to the Hindoos, innumerable incarna- 7. Gen. 34: 2. There were some also beyond Jordan, at 
tious have taken place; but ten are particularly distin- the foot of mount Hermon. Josh. 11:3. Bochart thinks 
guish^, and four of them are the subjects of Puranas, or that Cadmus, wdio conducted a colony of PhoBnicians into 
sacred poems : these ten are the incarnations of Vishnu, Greece, was a Hivite : his name, Caiteus, deriving finom 
the supreme god. The first was in the form of a fish ; the Hebrew, Kedeni, the Eastf because he came from the 
the second in that of a tortoise ; the third in that of a eastern parts to Canaan ; and the name of his wife, Ber- 
ber ' the fourth in that of a ipunsler— half man, half mione, from mount Uertnany at the foot of which the Hi- 
lion •* the fifth in that of a dwarf ; the sixth as the son of vites dwelt. In this case, the metamorphosis of Cadmus’s 
larmadi^. All these took place in the satga yuga^ or companions into serpents, is founded on the signification 
golden age : the others are more recent. The seventh is of the name HmUs / which, in the Phoenician language, 
the desq^t of Vishnu, to destroy a giant j the eighth was signifies serpenU. But if Cadmus were of southern Egypt, 
to chastise other giants ; the ninth had a similar object ; or of Ethiopia, his name might also signify serpetU ; as 
and the tenth, which is yet to come, will take place at the here .was a powerful monarchy of kings, whose tam^ 
end of the kali yuga, or the iron age of the world, name was Serpent. Nor was the name uncommon 

AVE-MABV^, or Ave-Maeia, (Hail, Mary !) the smgel where. The country of the Avim j piinv 

Gabriel’s salutation of the Virgin Mary, w^hen he brought rim, (Dent. 2- 23.) in the Eastern integpi^ters an y, 
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Raphia. Their territory ended at Gaza, beginning at the 
river of and thus extending forty-four miles. 

Sometimes thJs country appears to be called Shur j which 
the Araiaic renders Gerarim. Gen. 20: 1. (See Gerar.) 
— Calmet 

AVIGNONISTSj certain fanatics of Avignon, in the 
last century, who adopted the errors of the CntlyniUons^ 
(which see,) who, in the fourth century, distinguished 
themselves by an extraordinary devo^on to the holy Vir- 
gin. The Avignonists w^ere founded by Grabianca, a 
Polish nobleman ; and Pcrnety, a Benedictine, (abbd of 
Burgal,) a learned but most eccentric writer. A work 
published in 1790, entitled The Virtues, Power, Clemency, 
and Glory of Mary, Mother of God,” is attributed 4o his pen. 
— Gr^arkh Ilist. de$ Sects M, vol. ii. p. 17. — Williams. 

AWAKE. 1. To rouse one’s self or another from natu- 
ral sleep. Gen. 28: 10. 1 Kings 18:27. 2. To bestir 
one^s self. Judg .1: 12. 3. To raise or arise from death 
natural or spiritual. John ll: 11. 14:12. God awakes in 
the judgimit he has commanded^ when he openly and emi- 
nently displays his power and other perfections, in punish- 
ing his enemies and re.scuing his people. Ps. 7: 0. His 
sword of justice awaked, when terribly displayed, in full 
execution of the vengimncc due to our sin, or Christ. 
Zech. 13: 7. Christ is awaked before he please, when any 
thing is done to disturb or interrupt his sensible fellow.ship 
■with his people. Songs 2: 7. 3: /). 8: 4. The north wind 
awakes and blows on our garden, when the Holy Ghost |Rm'- 
erfully convinces our conscience, and that of others in the 
church ; (Song 4: lt>.) but ?5oine understand it of the eeas- 
ing of trouble. We <7//>AM)ut of thc.snaro of the devil, 
awake because out salvation is near, awake that Christ 'May 
give vs light, awake to nghtemisness, when, conscious of onr 
danger, and an approaching eternity, we shake off our 
spiritual sloth and unconcern, and with great earnestness 
study to know and to receive Jesus Christ and his right- 
eousness, and in liLs .strength to folkiw holiness in all 
manner of conversation. 2 Tirn. 2: ‘Jd. Bom J3: It. 
Eph. 5: 11. 1 Cor. 15: 34.— Bm/v/. 

AWE; a strong sentiment of respc<‘r, mingled with 
emotions of fear ; a reverence so deep as almo.st to amount 
to dread. Ps. 33: 8. Sublime, .sacred and solemn objects 
awaken awe, they fill at once the scn.se.s, the understanding 
and the imaginat ion, they make the beholder ptiu.se to con- 
sider whether he is worthy to approach them any nearer : 
they rivet his mind and body to the spot, and render him 
cautious lest by^iiis presence lie should contaminate that 
which is hallowed. So Jacob felt at Bethel, Gen. 28: 16, 
17. and Peter when prostrate at the feet of Jesus, he ut- 
tered that striking exclamation, (Luke 5 : 8.) “ Depart 
from me; fori am a .sinful man, O Lord.” When the 
creature places himself in the presence of the Creator; 
when he contemplates the immeasurable distance which 
separates himself, a frail, finite, and guilty mortal, from 
his infinitely perfect Maker, he stands in awe before Him ; 
his pride is humbled, his self conceit i.s abashed, his potu- 
lance hushed, and his whole soul is subdued and softened 
by the very contemplations which most expand and enno- 
ble it. Ps. 4:4. 

The general .sentiment of mankind as.'sixdatcs this slate 
of mind, with all just idca.s of the Divinity, and unites 
with the divine law in condemning the .spirit of irre- 
verence, levity and profuneness. Deul. 5: 11. 28: 58. 
the voice of universal nature, the experience of all ages, 
the light of reason, and the immediate evidence of my 
«ienses,” says Cumberland, “ cannot awake me to a de- 
pendence upon my God, a reverence for his religion, 
and a humble opinion of myself, what a lo.st creature am 
— Brown j Crabbers Sytmymes. 

AXE ; a well-known instrument. Deul. 19: 15. And 
mm alsatke axe is laid at the root of the tree. Matt. 3; 10. 
^ It ww customary with the Jewish prophets,” says Adam 
CJterkc, « to rejacscnlthe kingdoms, nations and individurds 
idbose min they Predicted, under the figure of forests and 
Ireas doomed to be cut down. See Jer. 46: 22, 23, Ezek. 
%%i 8, 11, l2c— It has been Well observed that there is an 
here to a woodman, who, having marked a tree 
for je^ccision, lays J»i» axe at !ls root, and strips -off his 
oiiler gament, niay wield his blows more power- 

fully, and that h||pM may be quickly performed.^’ The 


learned author then proceeds, as do many others, to apply 
this text to the Jews, nationaUy, But this is a radical mis- 
take. John the Baptist is addressiiig individuals, and speaks 
of individual repentance, as indispensable to escape indi- 
vidual ruin ; hence he used the plural Ibrm trees ; and not 
the singular tree, which might much more naturally re- 
present them, had he referred to them only as a political 
txidy. 

Great mischief has been done by transferring the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, without ground, frixm indi- 
viduals to nations. God does not save men by the Gospel 
natumally, bat individudlhj ; and those interpreters misera- 
bly err, who divert the reader of the Gospels or Epistles, 
from the feeling of personal intefest and responsibility. How 
different the views of St. Paul, Tribulation and ANomsH 

UrON EVERY SOUR OF MAN THAT DOETH EVIL J OF THE JeW 
PiBST, AND ALSO OP THE GeNTILE ; BUT OLORY, HONOR, AND 
PEACE, TO -EVERY MAN THAT WORKETH GpOD ; TO THE JeW 
FIRST, AND ALSO TO THE GeNTILK ; FOR THERE IS NO RESPECT 

OF PERSONS WITH GoD.” Rom. 2: 9 — IJ. 

Such interpreters, (though perhap'S unintentionally,) 
make the labons and sufferings and instructions of our 
Savior and his aiiostles of no real value. For what did 
they exert themselves on this interpretation? To save^ 
few Jews only from the destruction of Jerusalem ! Credat 
Jvdmts, Apella. 

AXTELL, (Henry,) D. !)., minister of Geneva, New 
York, was born at Mendham, N. J. m 1773, and graduated 
at Piincelon in 1796. He went to Geneva soon after the 
settlernent of that part of the state, and was very useful. 
At the lime f>f his ordination in 1HJ2, his church consisted 
of 70 members : at the time of his death of ab^iut 400. 
In two revivals his labors had been particularly blessed. 
He died Feb. 11, 1829, aged 55, His eldest daughter was 
placed in the .same gr.ave. 

AYLMER, (John,) D. D. bishop of London, and tutor 
of Ihex'clebrated and virtuous lady Jane Grey, was born 
at Aylmer Hall, Norfolk, towards the latter end of tiieyear 
3521. Grey, marquis of Dorset, when Aylmer was a 
child „t<Mik a great fancy to him, attended to his education, 
and afterwards gave him an exhibition at the university 
ol’ Cambridge, whcie he took his degr(*e of bachelor of 
arts ; after which he became iHlor to the children of the 
uianiuis. At a very early age lie preferred the Prote.stanl 
to the Catholic, faith, ami was li>r some time the only 
preacher m Leicestershire, where he was eminently useful 
in converting the people to the rroteslanl religion. In the 
reign of queen Mary, his Avarmih against the principles of 
popery obligeil him (owing to the violence of her minis- 
try) to leave England, ami retire to Strasburg, aud after- 
wards to Zurich, in Switzerland, where he instructed seve- 
ral gentlemen’s sons in the cla.s.sics aud religion. During 
his exile, he wa.s ofl’ered the Hebrew professorship of the 
university of Jena, in Saxony ; but he declined it. After 
the death of the tyrannical Mary, he returned to England ; 
and, at the commencement of Elizabeth’s reign, was one 
of the eight divines appointed to dispute at We.stminster, 
before many persons of distinction, against an equal num- 
ber of Popish bishops. In 1573, he was made one of queen 
Elizahcth’s justices of tbe jieace, and one of her^ ecclesi- 
astical commis.sioners. In the same year, he also obtained 
the degrees of bachelor of arts -and doctor of divinity, 
in the university of Oxford ; and in 1576, was made bish- 
op of London, where he preached regularly and frequently 
in his cathedral ; and so anxkms was he for the attention 
and spiritual welfare of his hearers, that on one occasion, 
when he saw they were wandering while he was preaching, 
he tofik a Hebrew Rible out of his pocket, and began to 
read it ; and on finding them roused to astonishment, he 
reproved them by making a few remarks on their being 
attracted more by novelty than by the truths that were 
spoken*; truths which were of lasting importance. During 
the plague in lt578, he was very active in malrihg provi- 
sion that the'sick might be visited, and have proper assis- 
tance with regard to religion ; and ordered boolcs to be 
published, with directions for the prevention of the dread- 
ful disease. In 1581^ he endeavored to establish lectures, 
to be delivered to lam assetablics in London, on the truth 
of the doctrines of the church of England ; but that mea- 
sure uas opposed, and the design was hot carried into 
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execution. Infirm ami aged, he conscientiously oflFered to 
resign his bishopric to Dr. Bancroft ; but he refused to ac- 
cept it. At length, on the 3d of June, 1594, aged 73, he 
expired. Aylmer wa.s a man of great learning, profound 
knowledge, and sincere piety. He was economical, yet 
gperous; bold and daring, yet kind and forgiving; and 
his chief vice was that of cherifihing a persecuting dispo- 
sition towards those who did not believe what he consid- 
ered to be the truths — Jones's Relief . Bwg. Stn/pe\s Menmrs 
of Bishop Aylmer ; Wood^s Fasti Oron. ; Peirce's Vindica- 
tion of Dissenters. 

AYMOND, (Dfi Savoy ;) a French .martyr of the thir- 
teenth century. He was minister of Bourdeaux. A com- 
plaint being lodged against him hy the clergy of that city, 
his friends advised him ki abscond. This lie absolulciy 
refused, saying, “ That should he absent himself, the peo- 
ple might well imagine that what hr had preached con- 
sisted only of dreams ami fables, and not extnu'ted from 
the pure word of God ; but to prevent them from entertain- 
ing such a notion, he determined to seal his testimony of 
the truth with his blood.” When he was seized upon, the 
people would have rescued him ; hut he desired them to 
forbear, saying, since it is the will of God that f should 
sufier for him, I mmH not resist his will.” He remained 
nine montlis in prison on the information only, and pa- 
tiently suflered all the inclemencies iif a jail. Being 
brought to trial, he was orderetl to be racked ; when in the 
extremity of (he torture, he comforted himself with this 
expression ; “ This b<Kly must once die, but the .soul .sliall 
live ; for the kingdom of God endureUi forever.’^ At length 
he swooned away, but on recovering prayed for his per- 
secutors. The question was then put lo him, “ Whether 
he would embrace (he Roman Catholic iiersuasiou which 
positively refusing, he was condemned to be burnt. At 
the place of execution he said, O Lord, make haste to 
help me ; tarry not ; despise not the work of thy hands.” 
And perceiving some who used to attend his sermons, he 
addressed them thus, My friends, I exhort you to study 
nnd learn the Gospel ; for the Word of God abideth for- 
ever. I.iabor to know the will of God, and fear rjot them 
that kill the body, Imt have no power over the soul.” The 
executioner then strangled him, and afterwards burned his 
body. — Fox. 

AZA. Gaza and Azoth are sometimes so called. Jose- 
phus notices a mountain of this name, near to which Judas 
Maccabaeus fought against Bacchides, in his last encoun- 
ter. In the Maccabees, it is called mount Azotus. 

AZARIAH; the name of several high-priests among 
the Jews. 1 Chron. fi: 9, 10. It was also a name given to 
ITzzlnh, king of Judah, 2 Kings 15. (See Uzziah.) Also 
the Chaldean name given to Abednego, Dan. 1: 7. 3: 19. 
(See Abednego.) 

AZAZKL ; the Hebrew name ol' the scape-goat led 
to the wilderness on the great day or fast of expiation. 
Lev. 16: 10. 

AZEKAH; the name of a city in the tribe of Judah. 
Josh. 15: 35. It lay to the south of Jerusalem, and east 
of Bethlehem, distant about four leagues from the former, 
and five from the latter. The army of the Philistines, in 
which was the giant Goliah, encamped at SluK-oh ami 
Azekah. 1 Sam. 17: 1. 

AZOTUS, is the Greek name of the same city as is 
called in the Hebrew, Ashdod. It was not taken by Josh- 
ua, and being surrounded with a wall of great strength, 
it became a place of great importance, and one of the 
five governments of the Philistines. Hither was sent the 
ark of God, when taken from the Israelites ; and here was 
Dagon cast down before it, 1 Sam. 5: 2, 3. Uzziah, king 
of Judah, broke down its wall, and built cities or watch- 
towers about it, 2 Chron. 26: (5. It was taken by Tartan, 
gtmeral of the king of Assyria, (2 Kings 1 8: 17.) when it ap- 
pears have been very severely treated ; as Jeremiah . 
(chap. 25: 20.) gives the cup of desolation to be drunk by 

the remnant of Ashdod.” It was not wholly destroyed, 
however, for Amos (chap. 1:8.) mentions the inhabitant 
of Ashdod Zephaniah (chap. 2: 4.)^ays, Ashdod shall 
be driven out at noon-day and Zechariah (9: 6.) says, 

a bastard shall dwell in Ashdod.” From these notices, 


it appears, that Ashdod was a place' of great strength and 
Consequence. Its New Testament name is Azotus, and 
here Philip was found, after his (‘oriversion of the eunuch, 
at old Gaza, distant about thirty miles, Acts 8: 40. 

Azotus was a port on the Mediterranean, b('iween Aske- 
lon and Fkron, or between J amnia and AskeUm, (Judith 
3: 2. (jf.) or between Gaza and J amnia, (Josephus, Anliq. 
13: 23.) i. c. it lay between these cities, but not directl}^, 
nor in the same KCii.se. The present slate of the town is 
thus descrikiil hy Dr. Wittmau ; (Travels in Syria, &cc. p. 
285.) ‘^Pursuing our route through a delightful country, 
we came to Ashdod, called by the Greeks, Azotus, and 
uiulcr that name mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
a town of great antiquity, provichnl uilh two small entrance 
gates. In passing tlirough this place, we saw several 
fragments of columns, capitals, cornices, &c. of marble 
Towards the centre is a handsome mosque, with a mina- 
ret. By the Arab mluihitants, Ashdod is called Mezdel. 
T/ro miles to the soj/th, on a hill, is a ruin, haviriff in its cen- 
tre a lofty column still stiivdins; entire, d'lie delighttul ver- 
dure of the surrounding plains, logethcT with a great 
abundance of fine old olive ti(*es, rendered the scene charm- 
ingly picturesque. In the villages, tobacco, fruits, and 
vegetables are eiiUivated abundantly by the inhabitants ; 
and the lerlile and extensive }»lains yield an ample pro- 
duce of corn. Ashdod may be seen from the ‘sloping 
hill of easy ascent,’ near Jalla or Joppa.” This extract 
is thought by Mr. Taylor to coiifimi the conjecture above 
formed, that the “cities” built by Uzziah, near Azotus, 
were toirers which commanded a considerable prospect ; 
and very probably, he remarks, one of these lowers w’as 
placed on the hill where the Doctor observed a lofty column 
standin g. It appears i hat .s i gnals from hence might speed- 
ily lie communicated lo .Toppa, and, no doubt, to various 
other surrounding signal-stations. Thus is the confusion 
of “ cities ” around a city, removed by a better acquain- 
tance wdth the actual geography of this district ; for which 
we are indebted to an observant and intelligent travel- 
ler. — Calmet. 

AZYMJTES ; Christians who administer the eucharist, 
or holy communion, witli unleavened bread. The word 
is derived from the Greek azymos, sine fermeftto, which is 
compounded of the privative a, and zyme, fermentum, 
Tbi.s practice occasioned great disputes, and at length a 
rapture, between the Latin and Greek churches. 

The learned Dr. Bingham is of opinion that the use of 
wafers nnd unleavenetl bread was not known in the church 
till the eleventh or twelfth centuries, when the oblations of 
common bread liegan to be left olf by the people j for so 
long the people continued to offer bread and wme, the 
elements for the use of the cuchanst were usually taken 
out of them j and, consequently, so long the bread was 
ll'.e common leavened bread, ihade use of upon other oc- 
casions. And he tells the following story in confirmation 
of this: — As Gregory the Great .was administering the 
bread to a certain woman, in the usual form. The body of 
our J/ird Jesus Christ, &c. slie fell a laughing, and, being 
asked the reason, said it was because he called that the 
body of Jesus Christ which slie knew to be bread that she 
bad made with her own hands. Besides, the ancients say 
expressly, that their bread was common bread, such as 
they made for their own use ujxin other occasions ; and it 
is further observable, that neither Photius nor any other 
Greek writer, Ix-fore Michael Cerulariits, A. D. 1051, ever 
objected to the use of unleavened bread in the Romish 
church ; which they would, no doubt, have done, had that 
practice prevailed at the time they wrote. 

But the schoolmen, who maintain that, during the first 
ages of the church, none but unleavened bread w.as used 
in the eucharist, say the primitive church did it in imita- 
tion of our Savior himself, who celebrated the last sup- 
per with unleavened bread ; but that, when the Ebionites 
arose, who held that all the observances prescribed by the 
Mosaical law were still in force, both the eastern and 
western churches took up the use of leavened bread, and, 
after the extinction of that heresy, the western churen 
returned to the azynm, the eastern obstinately aoncring 
to the former usage.— -Henderson’s Bndt. 
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I. BAAL, or Bel, (^emor, nder, lordy) a gpd of the 
Phcenioiaiis and Canaanites. Baal and Astaroth are com- 
numly meaitioned together ; and as it is believed, that As- 
taroth denotes the moon, Calmet concludes that Baal repre- 
eeats the sun. Bishop Monster, as quoted by Professor 
Botdnson, supposes that this was the case, and 

that the fundamental idea of all oriental idolatry — which 
also may be traced from India to the north Of Europe — is 
thdprtTnevnl pmer of nature, which divides itself into the gem- 
rathe, and the conceptive or productive power. He supposes 
the son and moon to have been worshipped as the repre- 
sentative of these powers, under the names of Baal and 
Astarte. But Cyrenius supposes these appellations to sig- 
nify the planets Jupiter and Venus. Be this as it may, it 



is certain that the name Baal is used in a generic sense, 
for ,thc superior god of the Phcenicians, Chaldeans, Moab- 
ites, and other people, and is often compounded with the 
name of some other god ; as Baal-Peor, Baal-Zebob, Baal- 
Gad, BaahZephon, Baal-Berith. Baal is the most ancient 
god of the Canaanites, and, perhaps, of the East $ and the 
Hebrews too often imitated the idolatry of the Canaanites, 
in adoring him. They odered human Sacrifices to him, 
and erected altars to him, in groves, on high places, and 
on the terraces* of houses. Baal had priests and. prophets 
consecrated to his service j and many infamou.s actions 
were committed in his festivals. Some learned men have 
maintained, that the Baal of Phoenicia was the Saturn of 
Greece and Rome ; and certainly there wa.s great con- 
formity between their services and sacrifices. Others are 
of opinion, that Baal was the Phoenician (or Tyrian) Her- 
cules, (an opinion not incun.sislent with the other,) but it is 
generally concluded, that Baal was the sun ; and on this 
fulmission, all the characters which he assumes in Scrip- 
ture may be easily explained. The great luminary was 
adored over all the East, and is the most ancient deity 
acknowledged among the heathen. See Idolatry. 

The Hebrews sometimes called the sun Baal-Shemesh ; — 
JBaal the sun, Manasseh adored Baal, planted groves, and 
worshipped all the host of heaven ; but Josiah, desirous to 
repair the evil introduced by Manasseh, put to death ** the 
idolatrous priests that burnt incense unto Baal, to the sun, 
and to the moon, and to the planets, and to all the hast of 
heaven. He commanded all the vessels that were made 
for Baal, and for the grove, (Ashreh, or Astaroth,) and 
for all the host of heaven, to bronght forth out of the 
temple. He took away the horses that the kings of Judah 
had given to the sun, and burnt the chariots ’•of the sun 
whh fire*” Here the worship of the sun is particularly 
deecribet^ and the sun itself is clearly expressed by the 
1 ^ Of Baal, 2 Kings 23: 11. The temples and altars of 
Ihe or Baal, were generally on eminences. Manass^ . 

Jerusalem, altars 

"m tm the host of heaven, and, in particular, to Astarte, or 
the mDcm, 2 Kings 21: 5, 7. Jeremiah threatens those 
of lOdah, who had saciidced to Baal on the house-top, 
32: 29.) and Josiah destroyed the altars which 
jlhas had eieeted on* the terrace of his palace. 2 Kings 
23: 12. 

Human victims wm offered to Baal, as they were to 


the sun. The Persian Mithra (who ^ also the sun) was 
honored with like sacrifices, as was ahso ApoUo. Jeremiah 
reproaches the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem with 
^ building the high places-of Baal, to burn their sons with 
fire for bumt-ofibrings unto Baal,’^ (chap. 19: fi.) — an ex- 
pression which appears to be decisive, for the actual slay- 
ing by fire of the unhappy victims to Baal. 

The Scripture calls temples consecrated to Baal, i. e. 
to the sun, ehamanvtn. Lev. 26: 30. Isa. 17: 8. 27: 9. and 
2 Chron. 34: .4. They were places inclosed with walls, 
in which a pemtual fire was maintained : they w^ere fre- 
quent in the £a.st, particularly among the Persians : and 
the Greek.s called them pyreia, or pyratheia, from the Greek 
pyr, fire ; or pyra, a funeral pile. There was in them, says 
Strabo, (lib. xv.) an altar, abundance of ashes, and a fire 
never suffered to go out. Maundrel, in his journey from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem, observed some remains of them in 
Syria. See Fire, places op. « 

Some critics have thought, that the god Belu? of the 
Chsddeans and Babylonians was Nimrod, their first king ; 
others* that he was Belus the Assyrian, father of Ninus ; 
and others, a son of Semiramis. Many have supposed 
Belus to be the same with Jupiter ; but Calmet concludes, 
that Baal was worshipped as the sun among the Phoeni- 
cians and Canaanites ; and that he was often taken in 
general for the great god of* the eastern people. 

As much of the heathen idolatry, alluded to in the Old 
Testament, is derived from the rites of Baal, which rites 
are not yet extinct, even among ourselves, and as it ap- 
pears by the number of names of places in Scripture, into 
which this title is compounded, that his worship was 
extremely popular, we subjoin the following particulars, 
furnished by Mr. Taylor. 

The Chaldeans say, that their metropolis derived its ori- 
gin from Bel, who first of all built a great tower, or castle, 
called by them Bar. All these authorities attribute the 
origin of Babylon to Bel, and Bel was undoubtedly wor- 
shipped as the peculiar deity of the place. But the real 
character of Bel the infant is known from other quarters. 
He is the Jupiter infans of classical mytliology ; and we 
need not wonder that the second father of the human race, 
in his re-vivification after his preservation, should be con- 
sidered as a newly-bom child, and become the great and 
general object of worship ; .since he was the first seed of 
all mankind, and all mankind are his seed. Perhaps the 
name Bel or Baal originally implied as much. But the 
worship of the great patriarch wa.s eventually transferred 
to the sun as his symbol, or representative; and this 
luminary, as is well known, was universally adored. We 
are not then to be surprised at the dedicatory title Apal- 
lint Belem ; for Herodian says (lib. viii.) that some call 
thd same deity Apollo, which others call Belin. This latter 
was his name in Britain, also, as appears from that an- 
cient memorial of it retained in the name of Belin’s-gate, 
at London. 

The worship of Bel, Belus, Belenus, or Belinus, Was 
general throughout the British islands ; and certain of its 
rites and observances are still maintained in England, 
notwithstanding the spread and the establishment of Chris- 
tianity during so many ages. It might have been thought, 
that the pompous rituals of popery would have superseded 
the dmidical superstitions; or that the refi^mation to 
Protestantism would Ituve banished them : or that the pre- 
valence of various sects would have reduced them to obli- 
vion : but the fact is otherwi.se. Surely the roots of 
druidism were struck extremely deep ! What charm 
could render them so prevalent and permanent? — “A 
town in Perthshire, on tW borders of the Highlands, is 
called Tillie (or beltane, i. e. the eminence, or rising- 

p^nd, of the fire of Baal. In the neighborhood is a dm- 
idical temple of eight upright atones, where it is supposed 
the fire was kindM. At some distance from this is ano- 
ther temple of the same kind, but smaller, an4 near it is a 
well, still held in great veneration. On Beltane morning, 
superstitious people go to this well, and drink of it ; then 
they make a prwession round it, as we are informed, nine 
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times. After this, they in like manner go round the tem- 
ple. So deep rooted is this heathenish superstition in the 
minds of many who reckon themselves good Protestants, 
that they will not neglect these rites, even ^heii Beltane 
fails on Sabbath.’’ (Statist. Accounts of Scotland, vol. iii. 
p. 105.) << On the tirst day <5f May, which is called Bdtan, 
or BaUtein, day, all the boys in a township, or hamlet, 
meet in the moors. They cut a table in the green sod, of 
a round figure, by casting a trench in the ground, of such 
circumference as to hold the whole company. They kindle 
a fire, and dress a repast of eggs and milt in the consist- 
ence of a custard. They knead a cake of oatmeal, which 
is toasted at the embers against a stone. After the custard 
is eaten up, they divide the cake into so many portions, as 
similar as possible to one another in size and shape, as 
there are persons in the company. They daub one of 
these portions all over with charcoal, until it be perfectly 
black. They put all the bits of cake into a l>onnet. Every 
one, blindfold, draws out a |X)rtion. He who holds the 
bonnet is entitled to the last bit. Whoever draws the 
black bit, is the devoted person who is to be sacrificed to 
Baal, whose favor they mean to implore, in rendering the 
year productive of the sustenance of man and bea.st. 
There is little doubt of these inhuman sacrifices having 
been once offered in this country, as well as in the East, 
although they now pass from the act of sacrificing, and 
only compel the devoted person to leap three times through 
the flames ; with which the ceremonies of this festival are 
closed.” (Id. vol. xi. p. 621.) “ In Ireland, Bel-tein is cele- 
brated on the 21st June, at the time of the solstice. There, 
as they make fires on the tops of hills, every member of 
the family is made to pass through the fire ; as they reckon 
this ceremony necessary to insure good fortune through 
the succeeding year. This resembles the rite used by 
the Romans in the Palilia. Bd-tein is also observed in 
Lancashire.” (Dr. Maepherson’s Critical Dissert, xvii p. 
286.) 

Thi.s pagan ceremony of lighting fires in honor of the 
Asiatic god Belus, gave its name to the entire month of 
May, wliich is to this day called mi na Bed-tiney in the 
Irish language. 

The Bel-tcin was certainly derived from the East : it is 
practised at this day in the ceremonies of the Derma Ra- 
jah, wherein the devotees walk barefoot over about forty 
feet of burning coals. It was, we may presume, into a 
Bel-tein that the three Hebrew youths were cast, bound 
hand and foot, Dan. 3: 15. The Bel-tein, anciently, at Je- 
rusalem, w^as held in the valley of Tophet ; and the burn- 
ing of children in honor of Moloch, was the same ceremony 
under an idol of another name. So general was this cus- 
tom. Our bonfires are, possibly, remains of the Bel-tein; 
and the tricks of our Isids in leaping over the rising flame, 
might be proved to have antiquity in their favor, if it were 
worth while. The Aon-fire is, perhaps, derived from the 
Saxon bene, bone, a favor, a boon, an occurrence which 
gives pleasure : in this sense we may understand it in 
Chaucer, “he bade them all — he invited them to 

an enjoyment : — or it may be taken in the sen.se of a bwm, 
a gift ; a fire to which contributions are made i(ratis, by 
all. 

This custom maintains itself not only in the extreme 
north, but also throughout Germany : in short, we see that 
it involves all Europe. It can, therefore, occasion no sur- 
prise that we find it so inveterately established in the coun- 
tries mentioned in Scripture, where the sun had infinitely 
more power and influence, and which are much nearer to 
the original observances. The world was then plunged in 
idolatry, and we cannot wonder that this branch of it pre- 
vailed, since many of its ceremonies and superstitious rites 
still exist, notwithstanding the influence of the Gospel. 
This article aflbrds matter for serious reflection. 

II. BAAL. There were many cities in Palestine, into 
whose name the w^ord Baal entered by composition ; either, 
because the god Baal was adored in them ; or, because 
these places were considered as the capital cities^ — ^lords, 
superiors^ of their respective provinces. — Cdmet. 

BAALAH, otherwise Kirjath-jcarim ; (Josh. 15: 9.) or 
Kirjath-Baal, or Baalim of Judah; (I uhron. 13: 6.) a 
city of Judah, not Tar from Gibeah and Gibeon, nine or 
ten miles nonh-wTst of Jerusalem, where the ark \va.s 


stationed after the Philistines returned it, 1 Sam. 6: 2L— 
Calmet. 

BAAL-BERITH, (lord of the covenant ;) a deity of the 
Shechemites, (Judg. 8: 33. , 9; 4.) which the Israelites 
made their god after the death of Gideon. There was at 
Shechem a temple of Baal-Berith, in whose treasury they 
accumulated that money which they afterwards gave to 
Abimelech, son of Gideon. The most simple explanation 
of the name BaaUBmth, is to take it generally, i. e. for the 
god who presides over alliances and oaths. In this sense, 
the true God may be termed the God of covenants ; and 
if Scripture had not added the name Bod to Berith, it 
might have been so understood. The most barbarous 
nations, as well as tlie most superstitious, the most reli- 
gious, and live most intelligent, have always invoked ihe 
deity to witness oaths and covenants. The Greeks nad 
their Zeus Iforkms, Jupiter the witness and arbitrator of 
oaths; and the Latins liad their Deus Fidius, or Jupiter 
Pistius, whom they regarded as the god of. honesty and 
integrity, and who presided over treaties and alliances. 
(See Bekith.) The name of this idol, however, might, as 
Mr. Taylor thinks, refer to the god of the city Berytus. 
We know, that the Israelites borrowed many deities from 
their neighbors ; and the medals of Berytus show that the 
objects of worship were much the same as at Tyre, Sidon, 
(cc., namely Astarte, or Good Fortune ; Neptune, &c. 

BAAL-GAD, a city at the foot of mount Hermon, which 
derived its name from the deity, Baal, there adored, Josh. 
11: 17. It w’as afterwards named Panias, and then Caesarea 
Philippi. See Gad, and Cjesarea Philippi. — Cdmet. 

BAAL-MEON, a city of Reuben, (Numb, 32: 38. 1 
Chron. 6: 8.) sometimes called Beth-Baal-Meon, the house, 
or temple, of Baal^Meon. The Moabites took it fiom the 
Reubenites, and were masters of it in the time of Ezekiel, 
Ezek. 25:, 9. Eusebius and Jerome place it nine miles 
from Esbus, or Esebon, at the foot of mount Baaru, or 
Abarim. 

BAAL-PEOR. The import of this name is tmeertain. 
Simon takes it" to denote “ the lord of mount Peur,” where 
this deity w^as worshipped ; as the heathen had their Jupiter 
Olympius, Apollo Clarius, Mercurius Cyllenius, Ace. It has 
been taken in an obscene sense, and with too much truth ; 
for it is certain that the deities of the heathen were, ana 
still are, often of the grossest kind ; not that we know their 
worshippers to have thought them scandalous, or to have 
connected them with any offence against decency, or with 
that sense of shame and indignation which they excite in 
us. They may have considered them as commemorative 
memorials of distant persons and times, or as employed to 
bring to recollection truths, in themselves perfectly innox- 
ious ; although .such means of recording historical facts, 
of whatever nature, arc in our opinion criminally indeco- 
rou.s, and utterly unlit for p%tblu. exposure. Of this, the 
compound of the Lingam and Yoni among the Hindoos, 
aflbrds open and popular proof ; but there are other obser- 
vances in some of their festivals, usually postponed till 
after all Europeans are departed, which too obscenely jus- 
tify the most offensive derivation of the name. 

This false god is, by some, supposed to be the Adonis, 
or Orus, adored by the Egyptians and other Eastern peo- 
ple. Scripture informs us, (Numb. 25: 1 — 3.) that the 
Israelites lieing encamped in the wilderness of Sin, were 
seduced to worship Baal-Peor, to partake of his sacrifices, 
and to sin with the daughters of Moab ; and the psalmist, 
(Psalm 106: 28.) adverting to the same event, says, “they 
ate the ofl'erings of the dead.” Peor is Or, or Orus, if we 
cut off the article Pe, w^hich is of no signification. Orus is 
Adonis, or Osiris. The feasts of Adonis were celebrated 
after the manner of funerals ; and the worshippers at that 
time committed a thousand dissolute actions, particularly 
after they were told that Adonis, whom they had mourned 
for as dead, was alive again. (See Adonis.) Origen be- 
lieved Baal-Peor to he Priaptts, or the idol of turpitudi, 
adored principally by women, and that Moses did not 
think proper to express more clearly what kind of turpi- 
tude he meant : and Jerome says, this idol was represented 
and worshipped in the same obscene manner as Priapus. 
His opinion is, that effeminate men and women, who pros- 
tituted thcm.selves in honor of idols, as fre^o^^^y 
tioned in Scripture, were consecrated to Baal-rcor, or 
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Priapus. Maimonides asserts, that Baal-Peor was adored 
by the most immodest actions : and there is no doubt that 
he was the god of impurity. We know with wiiat impii* 
deuce the daughters of Moab engaged the Israelites to 
sin j ^Numb. 25: 3.) and the prophet Hosea, (chap. 9: 10.) 
speakmg of this crime, says, “They went unto Baal-Peor, 
and separated themselves unto that skmne.^^ The psalmist 
expresses himself in the plural number j “they ate the 
sacrijke$f** — for the sacrifices of Baal-Peor were repasts, 
such as were used at funerals ; with this difference, that 
the latter were often accompanied with real and sincerfe 
sorrow : wherea.s, in those of Adonis, the tears were feign- 
ed, ana the debauchery afterwards indulged, real. See 
Chiun . — Calmtt. 

BAAL-PERASIM ; a place in the valley of Rephaim, 
not very far distant from Jerusalem, 2 Sarn. 5: 23. The 
reason of this ajuxiilation is given in I Chron. 14: 11. — 
Calmet. 

BAAL-SIIALlvSHA, (2 Kings 4: 12. 1 Sam. 9: 4.) a 
district placed by Jerome and Eusebius fifteen miles from 
Diospolis north . — Calmet . 

BAAL-TAMAR, (lord of the palm tree ;) a village near 
Gibeah, where the children of Israel engaged the tribe of 
Benjamin, Judg. 20: 33. 

The palm tree occurs on many coins as a s 3 rmbol at- 
tending Aslarte ; a branch of palm is held by the goddess 
sitting on the rock ; and often by Jupiter, who, most pro- 
bably, answers to the character of the lord of the palm tree. 
It may be supposed that this symbol was chiefly adopted 
where the palm was best known nevertheless, we find it 
applied where it cannot he restrained to the idea of a pro- 
duction of the country, merely, and therefore, most proba- 
bly, it was introduced from where this symbol was locally 
appl icable . — Calmet , 

BAALTIS ; the same as Astarte, or the moon } next to 
Baal, the god most honored by the PhoRuicians. See 
Astabte, and Astarotii. — Cahnu. 

BAAL-ZEBUB. See BEEii-xEBUB. 

BA AL-ZEPHON ; a station of the Hebrews, (Ex. 14: 2, 
9. Numb. 33: 7.) near Clysma, or Colsoum. Baal-Zc- 
phon was, probably, a temple to Baal at the northern point 
of the Red sea ; and, most likely, in or near an establish- 
ment, or town, like the present Suez. The learned J. M. 
Hasius understands the temple of Jupiter Cassius ; but it 
was more probably at the head of the Red sea j not on Uie 
coast of the Mediterranean, as Ezion Gaber, at the head 
of the gulf of Eloth, answered to Beth-Gaber, on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, Some describe this deity, as in 
shape, a dog; (see Anubis;) signifying his. vigilant eye 
over this place, and his office by barking, to give notice of 
an enemy’s arrival ; and to guard the coast of the Red sea, 
on that side. It is said, he was placed there, principally, 
to Mop slaves that fled from their masters, — Calmet. 

BA ASHA ; son of Ahijah, and commander of the armies 
of Kadab, king of Israel. He killed his master treache- 
rously at the siege of Gibbethon, and usurped the kingdom, 
which he possessed twenty-four years. He exterminated 
the whole race of Jeroboam, as God had commanded ; but 
by his bad conduct, and his idolatry, incurred God’s indig- 
nation, 1 Kings 15: 27, 10: 7. A,*M. 3051. Baasha, in- 
stead of making good use of admonition, transported with 
rage against a prophet, the messenger of it, killed him.— 
Cedmt. 

BABBLE ; to utter a vast deal of useless and unprofita- 
ble talk. Prov. 23: 29. Acts 17: 18. A hahlder is no 
b^ter than a serpent that bites, except it be enchanted. 
Unless restrained by fear or favor, he will do mischief to 
men’s characters or interests with the multitude of his 
unadvised words. Eccl. 10: 1 1 . The vain hahhling which 
ministers ought to shun, is all empty noise about word.s, 
sentiments, and customs, not allowed by Christ, nor calcu- 
lated for the edification of men. 1 Tim. 6; 20. 

AvBABE j a young infant. Luke 1: 41. Weak and in.sig- 
fiiicftht persons are called babes^ because of their igno- 
rance. foWy, frowardness, rashness, stupidity. Matt. 11: 
25. Ian. 3: 4. Rom. 2; 20. In commendation, believers 
am ci^led bahes^ because they live on the pure milk of 
gO!^ truth) aiid for thek innoc'ence, meekness, and hum- 
ble sincerity in faith, love, profession, obedience., t Pet. 2: 
2. In dispraise, some saints are called bal^s^ becau.se t>f 


their weakness in spiritual knowledge, pewter, and experi- 
ence : and for their stupidity, unteachableness, and readi- 
ness to be seduced by Satan. 1 Cor. 3. Heb. 5; 13. — Bronm. 

BABEL, Tower of. It received this name, because, 
when the lower was building, God confOtUided the lan- 
guages of those who were employed in the undertaking, 
(Gea. 10: 10.) about A. M. 1775, one hundi'ed and twenty 
yearn after the deluge. Very ditferent -conceptions have 
been formed on the nature and figure of the towvr of Ba- 
bel. Some have delineated it as being round in shape, 
with a spiral pathway leading up to the lop ; but it appears 
more credible that it was square; and that certain build- 
ings, yet remaining in various parts of the world, may be 
considered as transcripts, or imitations of it. Strabo calls 
it a square pyramid. Mr. Taylor copied several instances 
apparently nearly related to it in form and destination, 
from which we select the following. 

Tins pyramid, rising in several .steps or stages, is at 



Tanjore in the East Indies ; and affords, it is presumed, a 
just idea of the tower of Babel. It is, indeed, wholly con- 
tnructed of stone, in which it differs from that more ancient 
edifice, which, being situated in a country destitute of 
stone, was, of necessity, constructed of brick. On the top 
of this pyramid is a chapel or temple ; affording a speci- 
men of the general nature of this kmd of sacred edifices in 
India. These amazing structures are commonly erected 
on, or near, the banks of great rivers, for the advantage 
of ablution. In the courts that surround them, innumera- 
ble multitudes assemble at the rising of the sun, after 
having bathed in the stream below. The gate of the 
pagoda uniformly fronts the east. The internal chamber 
commonly Receives light only from the door. An external 
pathway for the purpose of visiting the chapel at the top 
merits observation. 

This is an ancient pyramid, built by the Mexicans in 



America ; it agrees in figure with the former ; and has, 
on the outside, an ascent of stairs leading up one side to 
the upper story, proceeding to the chapels on its summit. 
This ascent impfres that the chapels were used, from time 
to time ; and) no doubt, it marks the shortest track for that 
purposf^-as it occupies one side only. That the lower of 
Beltts had a chapel near the top, appears from Herodotus, 
who, after mentioning the ascent, which was to the height 
of a stadium, or three hundred and twenty feet, through 
eight stages or stories, says, “ Jn the last tower is a large 
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thaptlf but no statue,” A;c. Diodorus implies the same, when 
he says, there were statues of gold, of which one was forty 
feet high : it must have been a large chapel that could be 
suppoi^ to contain such a figure. Above this chapel was 
an upper story^ containing a chamber with a bed, before 
which stood a golden table. In this chamber, Herodotus 
^ys, no one slept at night except a female, whom the god 
Belus f according to the Chaldeans, the priests of the temple) 
hi^ selected from the females of the city. Diodorus says, 
this chamber served also for astronomical observations. 
Let us now examine the narration of Moses. (Gen. 11: 9.) 
Here it should be observed, (1.) that all mankind was not 
concerned in building this tower ; for the writer icUs us 
plainly, those who attempted if were travellers from the 
East ; those, therefore, who continued in the East, were 
no parties to it. (2.) The language of all mankind could 
not be affected by any occurrence which did not involve 
the main body, or the original stem, but only a part con- 
sisting of emigrants settled far from the primitive abode. 
(3.) It is al least as rational to suppose that idolatry, in- 
tended or perpetrated, was tlie immediate cause of the 
Divine anger, as any other crime hitherto imagined. (1 .) 
It will be seen in the article Melchizedkk, that the. poste- 
rity of Ham were kings of Babylon. We infer, therefore, 
that Shem had no share in this undertaking j consequently 
his language — Up — sentiments, dec. were preserved pure. 
The mode adopted by Providence in this miraculous dis- 
persion forms no part of our present inquiry ; but if we 
suppose some to be clamorous for this idolatry, others 
a^mst it ; some for this kind of work, others for another; 
together with the unavoidable necessity of new terms, to 
express new materials, dec. wc shalEpcrceive rudiments 
for occasion of great fiis.sen.sions among this portion of 
mankind. Historical traces of this primitive idolatry may 
be discerned in the Hindoo narrations; for they report 
that the orioin of the TJnga or Ph(dlu$y and of its wor- 
ship, is said to have happened on the banks of Cumml-patiy 
or Euphrates, and the first Phallus was erected on us 
banks, under the nante of Balesnvird-Linga (or the Linga 
of Iswara the Infant, who seems to answer the Jupiter Putr 
of the western mythologists.) Balcsa is perfectly synony- 
mous to Bakstvard, both denominations being jiidiffcrently 
nsed in the Purans,” (Asiatic Re.searches, voi.iv. p. 593.) 
Here, then, we have the ohjoin of an id<datrous worship, 
with clear references to the name of the Babylonian deity, 
Bel or Belns. If the origin of that idolatry, which in the 
time of Moses had overspread the countries around, Ikj 
connected with the Mosaic history of the tower of Babel, 
then much of what has been said respecting the number 
of persons engaged in the building this tower, or the num- 
ber of languages into which the families of the earth were 
divided, (whether seventy, seventy-two, or seventy-five, 
see Languaoe,) might have been spared. On the other 
hand, if such idolatry were about this time publicly insti- 
tuted, then the history of Abraham’s removal from it, lo^ pre- 
serve the ancient religion, properly follows this narration. 

There are certain points of comparison between the 
pyramids of Egypt (see Pyramids) and the tower of Babel 
to which our attention may be directed, ( 1 ) A river runs 
before the*p 3 Tamid.s, which agrees with Ine notion of their 
being sacred structures, since the stream was suitable to 
purposes of ablution ; in like manner, a river ran before 
the tower of Babel. (2.) The general form of these slrnc- 
tures was alike, that is, broad at bottom, rising very high, 
tapering at top. (3.) The internal construction was of 
less costly materials than the external ; being of sun-baked 
bricks, at best; while the external was furnace-baked 
bricks at Babel, but imm^se stones in Egypt, which in- 
sured the durability of the Egyptian edifices. (4.) A city 
extended on each side of the river in both instances. (5.) 
The royal palace was separated from the temple by a con- 
siderable width of water. (6.) There were apartments, 
or chapels, in each. (7.) There were sacred cloisters or 
courts around. (8.) There was (or intended to be) 
at the top a great image : there are indications of such an 
intention on the top of the open pyramid. This thought 
Is not new ; the Jerusalem targum asserts it of Babel, 
and says that the image was to have held a sword in its 
hand, as a kind of protector against men and demons— 
Faciamvs n&bis Imaginem adorationis in ejusfasHgiOf et po - 


namus Gladium in imnu ejits, ut conferat contra acks praHumt 
prim tjuam dispergamur de superficie terra. These obvious 
agreements sufficiently evince that the structures were 
alike . in form and in destination, so that we may judge 
pretty accurately on what we do not know of the one by 
what we do know of the other. They contribute also to 
establish the inference, that the same people (though not 
the same branch of that people) were the builders of both. 

TJie men engaged at Babel had two objects in view ; 
(1.) to build a city, and (2.) a tower. There could be no 
impiety in proposing to build a city ; yet it is expressly 
stated, that in consequence of the Divine interposition, the 
continuation of the city w’as relinquished. On the other 
hand, the tower was certainly intended as a place for wor- 
ship, but not of the true God ; yet, it is no where said in 
Scripture that it was destroyed, or its works suspended. 
This is not easily explained ; and the circumstance is ren- 
dered the more obscure, by the accounts of its overthrow 
which have been preserved in heathen writers. Eupole- 
inus, quoted by Eusebius, (?raip. lib. ix.) says, “ The city 
Babel was first founded, and afterwards the celebrated 
tower ; both which were built by some of the people who 
had escaped the deluge. — The tower was eventually ruined 
by the power of God.” Abydenus, in his Assyrian Annals, 
also mentions the lower ; which he says wa.s carried up to 
heaven ; but that the gods ruined it by storms and whirl- 
winds, fmstrate<l the purpose for which it was designed, 
and overthrew it on the heads of those who were engaged 
in the work. The ruins of it w^ere called Babylon. (Eu- 
.seb. Chroii. p. 13.) The reader will bear this in mind, 
as it will assist in determining our judgment on the char- 
acter of the ruins still extant. 

The following particulars of the tower of Belus are from 
Dr. Pridenux ; — “ Till the time of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
temjjle of Belus contained no more tliau the [central] lower 
only, and the rooms in it served all the occasions of that 
idoiatrous worship. But ho enlarged it by vast buildings 
erected round it, in a square of two furlongs on every side, 
and a mile in circumference, which was one thousand 
eight hundred feet more than the squ-re at the temple of 
Jerusalem, for that was but three thoiisain’ feet round ; 
whereas this was, according to iliis account, four thousand 
eight hundred ; and orrthe oulside of all these buildings, 
was a wall inclosing the whole, which may be supposed 
to have been of equal extent with the square in which it 
st(K»d, that is, two miles and a half in compass, in which 
were several gates leading into the temple, all of solid 
brass; and the brazen sea, the brazen pillars, and the 
other brazen vessels, which were carried to Babylon, from 
the temple of Jerusalem, seem to have been employed in 
the making of them ; for it is said, that Nebuchadnezzar 
di<l put all the sacred vessels, which he carried from Jeru- 
salem, into the house of his god al Babylon, that is, into 
this house or temple of Bel. This temple stood till the 
time of Xerxes ; but on his return from the Grecian expedi- 
tion, he demolished the whole of it, and laid it all in rub- 
bish, having first plundered it of its immense riches, among 
which were several ima^s or statues of massy gold, and 
one of them is said by Diodorus Siculus to have been forty 
feet high, which might perchance have been that which 
Nebuchadnezzar consecrated in the plains of Dura *' 

Tt is highly probable, that the remains of towers, shown 
in Babylonia, arc only ruins of old Babylon, built by Ne- 
buchadnezzar. See Babylok, city of . — Cal met. 

BABINGTON, (Gervase,) bishop of JAandaff and Exe- 
ter, w'as' born at Nottingham, in the. year 1551. He was 
educated at Trinity college, Cambridge, of which he be- 
came fellow, and soon afterwards took his degrees of 
master of arts, and doctor of divinity. He was then made 
domestic chaplain to Henry, earl of Pembroke, president 
of the council in the marches of Wales, and assisted the 
lady of that earl in her version of the Psalms of David, 
into English metre. He applied himself closely to the 
study of divinity, and became one of the most impressive 
and useful preachers of his day. In 1 588, he was installed 
into the prebend of Wellington, in the cathedral of Here- 
ford, and through the interest of his sincere and 
hriend, the earl of Pembroke, was advanced to the bisho- 
pric of Llandaffi He was consecrared on the 
gust, 1591 ; and in February, 1594, was translated to the 
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of Exeter, and coofin^ed on the 9th of March ; from 
whence, in 1597, he was translated to Worcester, to Which 
he was nominated August 30, elected September 15, and 
condrmed October 4. Bishop Babington was a man emi- 
nently endowed with every Christian ornament, as well as 
mental qualiiicatsoii. His character admitted of no dero- 
gation ; for it was pure, unsullied, and, in a great mea- 
sure, devoid of those failings which have attended the 
characters of even the best of men. He possessed piety 
without fanaticism, learning without ostentation, and gene- 
rosity without prodigality. His time was spent in the cul- 
tivation of his mind, and in the exercise of every virtue. 
This good and great man expired on the 17th of May, 
1610, in the fifty-ninth year of his age beloved and re- 
gretted by all who were blessed with ms friendship, or 
honored with his affection ; and was buried in the <mthe- 
drtfv. of Worcester, without a tablet to mark the spot ^ich 
contained the ashes of a man so excellent. His works 
were published in 1637, under this title : — “ The Works 
of the Right Reverend Father in God, Gervase Babington, 
late Bishra of Worcester, containing comfortable Notes on 
the Five Books of Moses.” As also, An Exposition up- 
on the Creed, the Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer ; 
with a Conference between Man’s Frailty and Faith 
and three sermons, one of which was preached at Paul’s 
Cross, the second Sunday in Michaelma.s term, being upon 
Election ; the second was preached at the court at Green- 
wich, on the 24th of May, 1590 ; and the third is a funeral 

sermon, on the death of Ti L , Esq., preached by the 

author while he was bishop of Llandaff. — IJ/e of Bishttp 
Babin^otii and Works ; Jones’s Chr. Biog. 

BABYLON, Counted of, is generally called Baby- 
lonia, from the name of its first city, Babel ; or Chaldea, 
from the name of its inhabitants, the Chaldeans or Chas- 
dim. When Babylon, instead of Nineveh, Was the seat 
of the supreme power, the words Babylonia and Chaldea 
were equivalent with Assyria, and comprehended two 
large tracts of territory on opposite sides of the Euphrates. 
These were called in Scripture, Aram beyond the river, 
and Aram on this side of the river. To the former, by 
way of distinction, the Greeks gave the name of Assyria, 
and to the latter that of Syria. The portion named A.s.sy- 
ria. comprehended a space of seven hundred miles in 
length, between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, from the 
Annenian mountains, in which they rise, to the Persian 
gulf, into which they then flowed into separate channels. 
This was divided into three parts, 1. MesojErtamia, an ap- 
pellation, indeed, which, in its literal meaning, was appli- 
cable to the whole extent, but which was limited to the 
northern region, where the rivers diver^, in general, a 
hundred, and in some places two hundred miles asunder, 
until, in their course towards the sea, they approach with- 
in twenty miles of each other, in the vicinity of Bagdad. 

2. Babylonia, extending from this narrow isthmus about 
three h^dred miles towards the Persian gulf, and never 
exceeding fourscore miles in its breadth between the rivers. 
And, 3. The eastern district, properly named Atur, but 
frequently called Mesend and Adiabene, lying beyomi the 
Tigris, and reaching to the foot of the Carduchian hills. 

It IS to the second of these that the present article refers, 
and it is called indiscriminately Babylonia or Chaldea j 
but, in general, the latter name Is used by sacred writers, 
and the former by profane. Sometimes, indeed, these ap- 
pellations are appropriated severally to a particular dis- 
trict j the former denoting the coiihtry more imme^ately 
in the neighborhood ql Babylon, and the latter that which 
stretches southward to the Persian gulf. 

The climate of this ciountry is temperate and salubrious ; 
but at certain seasons the heat is so inten.se, that the in- 
habitants were accustomed io sleep with their bodies part- 
ly immersed in water ; and the same practice, according 
to the testimony of modern travellers, is continued to this 
dajTi It seldom rains there above three or four time? iu 
(he course of e year; and the lands were watered by 
means of caiuds, trenches, and various sorts of engines, 
isrovided it great ahundance for the purpose. The soil, 
natundty tico, and thus carefully supplied with moisture 
in the diiteiit seasons, surpassed even that of Egypt in j^r- 
tility, and is said have generally yielded fre^ one 
hundred to tliree hnndred-fold. Its vegetable productions 


grow to so extraordinary a shee, thsd liesodotus decUnes 
giving a particular description of mem, lest he ^ould in- 
cur the charge of exaggeration ; but he mentions, as one 
instance, that the leaves of tlie wheat and barley were 
four Angers in breadth. It aflbrded every where a viscous 
clay, easily formed by the furnace, or even by the sun, 
into the hardest Iwkks ; and the naphtha^ or bitumen, 
which was extremely abundant famished the firmest of 
alt cem^uts. ,, 

The government of this country was of the most des- 
potic description, and the sovereignty was considered as 
hereditary. Every ^ing depend^ upon the will of the 
prince ; and, hence, the laws were undefined, and the pun- 
ishments arbitrary in the highest degree. Ban. 1: XO. 2: 
5. 3; 19. Three separate tribunals, however, were ap- 
pointed to administer justice ; the first of whi<^ took cog- 
nizance of adultery, and similar ofieuces ; the second, of 
thefts ; and the third, of all other crimes. The principal 
officers of state seem to have been, the captain of the 
guard, in whom the executive power resided ; the prince 
of the eunuchs, who took chajpge of the education and sub- 
sistence of the youth of the palace ; the prime minister, or 
vizier, who was at the head of the police, apd acted as 
chief justice in the empire ; and the master of the magi, 
whose business it w^as to interpret prognostications, and 
divine the events of futurity to the king. The immediate 
household of the prince appears to have been extremely 
numerous ; and particular districts were appointed to sup- 
ply the different articles of food which were requisite for 
the maintenance of the many thousands who daily fed at 
his tables. 

The religious system of the Babylonians bore a near 
rcbcmblance to that of the Egyptians, and has been very 
Ingeniously ascribed to the following source. The sudden 
inundations of the Euphrates and Tigris, like those of the 
Nile, occasioning, alternately, the most rapid, beneficial, - 
or destructive changes in the face of nature, attracted the 
attention, and alarmeil the anxiety of the unenlightened 
people, who witnessed and experienced their momentous 
effects. These important changes were observed to have 
an evident connection witli the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; anti hence, 
the.se luminaries, whose influence was understood to be so 
jiowerful and extensive, were considered, at first, as the 
ministers or vicegerents of the Supreme Being, were 
gradually Worshipped as mediators or intercessors for man, 
and were at len^h exalted to the rank of separate, but 
.subordinate divinities. The sacerdotal families, devoted 
to the service of these deities, and thus led by their office 
to be ^continually observing the motions of the celestial 
bodies, gradually acquired such a degree of astronomical 
.skill, as had the appearance of supernatural communica- 
tions, and gave them a complete ascendancy over the 
minds of the multitude. This power they employed, as 
their fancy or intere.st suggested, in prescribing an im- 
mense variety of idolatrous rites and modes of worship ; 
the most remarkable of which was the adoration of fire, 
and the offering of human victims in sacrifice. These 
sacerdotal tribes, who have been called bv wav of distinc- 
tion, Chaldeans or Chaldees, were the philosophers as well 
as the priests of their country. They pretended to have 
derivea their learning from the first instructor, Cannes, 
who sprung from the primogenial egg ; who was half 
man or god, and half fish ; who appeal in the Red sea, 
and taught the knowledge of letters and civilization in 
general. This learning, as far as it went, they studied 
very minutely, and handed it down by tradition flrqiu 
father and son, with gny little addition and improvement. 
It consisted chiefly of some absurd opinions about the for- 
mation and shape of the earth, a few astronomical o^er- 
vations, and a conftiscd mass of asftological rules and 
prognostications of the weather — See Anc. XJniv, Hist. 
vol. iv. p. 332, dec. ; GiUks^s HJst. of the Worlds vol, i. p. 
60, 72, 168, 195 ; Janes. 

BABYLON, EicriKB of, may be considered as the 
fost great monarchy of which any records are to be found 
in history. It appears to have been founded a short time 
after the flood ; and, according to the astrooonucal tables 
sent by Alexander to Aristotle*, about 2234 years B. fc. 
Of this first Babylonian kingdom, there is very little to be 
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lommy excefit whal'^ts^ related in sacred Sciiftare ; ^t| 
abont 2000 vears B. <1. it consisted, under Nimrod, m Ikmt 
etties) Babd, EreehrAccaA and Oalneh'; that, aboot one 
hmideed years aAerwards, n was erdarged by Askur, w9io 
btiit^sevend <fiker caties^'and panicukOfiy irit. Nine- 
v6b, 4m Ike oastem* bank of tke Tilpris, three Imndred 
xnB^ above Bal^rlon ; and^bat it o(im|iMMd*tiH the yeaf 
B. €. ISSOi when NiaaiS, having omtiiit' flie greater yait 
ctf Asia, fbunded a second Nineveh, betweei^ tbertvers 
Tigris and, Btil^cates, about miles from Babylcm, 
ana ^its estaMilhod what is balled the Assynan monoid 
chy. But What is geiteraBy iMerstood bjrthfe Babylonian 
began abo^ 600’ jrears B. C. when Belesis, or Ne- 
boj^lassar, hereditary satrap of Bal^lon, revoked against 
the Assyiian monar^y Saidanapahis t and having destroy- 
ed thm prinee )^d .his capital NinWeh, transferred the 
seat of power' to his own dly. Thus thbrema^^ said 
to have been two distinct kingdoms in Babylon; one pre- 
ceding, and the other fcdiowing, fete Asssynan entire. Or, 
rather, more properly spekking^^ there wbre ,feipe great 
eras ik the same monarchy'in fee country m Assyria. 
The hrst of these cotnnranees ' vnth Nimrod, in ^e year 
B. C. 2000, when Babylon wns the seat of poWer; fee 
second with Ninus, in the year 1230, when Nineveh be- 
came fee metropolis of tlm enmire ; and the third with 
Belesis, in the year 606, wfeen Babylon on^e more beheld 
the^iovereiips of fee Bear residing in her palaces. This 
subject, indm, is.bnset vrith ineatricable difecutties, and 
involved in impenetrable darkness; bat the hbovC state- 
ment, which is munded upon the observationsof the learn- 
ed and ingenious Br. Gillies, hi his History of the Wbrldf 
vol. i. p.AO — 130; seems muoh more simple in itself, as 
well as more consistent with histoiy, than either the com- 
mon accbunt, which makes the Assyrian monarchy almost 
coeval, but altogether unconnected, with fee first kfegdom 
in Babylon ; or that Of Sir Isaac Newtop, who dafes tt« 
origin so lite as the year B. 0. 770. 

Leaving our readers to decide this jwnt for themselves, 
we proceed to the pr^r subject of feis article, namely, to 

f ^ve a short sketch or the second Babylonian empire, es- 
ablished by Belesis, or Nebopolassar, upon the ruins of 
the Assyrian monarchy, about 606 years J3. C. 

Nebopolassar, or, as he is also called, Nebuchadnezrar, 
continued in close alliance with Cyaxares the IViede, by 
whose assistance he had acquired the sovereignly, and by 
whose friendship he became so powerful' as to excite the 
apprehensions of the neighboring princes. While he was 
employ^ in reslAdng the Scythians, whoiiad made them- 
selves masters of Upper Asia, Necho, king of Egypt, in- 
vaded his dominions in the south, reduced the city Car- 
cbemish, or Circesium, and encouraged the Syrians in 
that quarter to revolt. Nebopolassar being now well ad- 
vanced in years, sent his son Nebuchadnezzar, whom he 
had associated' with himself in the empire, to reduce those 
countries to their former subjection. The young prince 
defeat^ fee army of Necho near fee Euphrates, retook 
the city of Carchemish, and i^ueUed the insurgents in Sy- 
ria ; ^entered Judea, and took possession of Jerusalem ; re- 
stored Jehoiakim to hiS throne, but carried to Babylon 
great feimbers of the principal Jews, with the treasures 
of the palace, and part of the sacred vessels in th^ temple. 
In fee mean time, Nebopolassar died, and was succeeded 
by bis son, upon his return from hi& expedition. 

Nebuchadnezzar II., called also Lfifeynetus, occupied 
himself, duAng the first years of his reign, in enlarging 
and embellishing his capital; and during this period oc- 
curred those events which are related in the book nf Ba- 
niel, ch. 2, His tranquillity was interrupted by the rev<fit 
of Jehmakim in Judea, who was soon reduced by the 
BabylpiuS;^ generals ; but Jechonias, his son, having also 
attempted to shake off the Assyrian yoke, Nebuchadnez- 
zar went in person to the siege of Jerusalem ; and having 
m fkfe masfer of the city, he carried to Babylon all 

its treasures and sacred utensils, leaving the ^yenunent 
to Zedekiah, fee unde of Jechonias. I^alied in a Short 
time to iiidea by the revolt of Zedekiah, he defeated fee 
Egyptiana, who had csome to the assistance of fee Jews, 
tow Jerusalem by storm, after a twelve-motife*8 siege, 
gave It up to pillage and daughter, put out fee eyes of the 
king, and carried him away captive. Upon his return to 
21 


Babylon, he erected a golden statue in the plain of Dura, 
sixty cubits in height, and commanded all his subjects to 
worshipit as a divinity. Dan. ch. 3. About three ycaia 
after, this event, he again led his forces agmnst the western 
na^tions, made himself master of Tyre, ailer a siege of 
Uitrieen years, overran fee whole country of Egypt, rc- 
tumed to adorn fits cajntal wife fee booty which he had 

S ired ; and, having suffered the punishment of his 
, as related in j^nid, dh. 4: he died, in the forty- 
b year of his reign. 

EvfeMeiodach, who succeeded his father Nebuchad- 
nezzar, is describe as a weak and licentious ^ince, and 
was murdered by his relatives, after having reigned little 
more thife two years. 

Neriglissai^ the' husband of Evil-Merodach’s sister, and 
one of fee chief conspirators, reigned in his stead. Imme- 
diately ^er his accession, he began to make preparations 
for resisting the growing power of fee Medesand Per- 
sians.' After '^pending three years in forming alliances, 
and collecting troops, he marched to meet his opponents, 
Cyaxares and Cyrus ; and, m a bloody engagement with 
the letter, was defeated and Slain. 

Laborosoarchod, his ^n, succeeded to the throne. By 
his cruelty and oppifession, he provoked several of his 
governors to raise the standard of rebellion, and to call in 
the aid of Cyrus. Marching to suppress these commo- 
tions, be was met by the Persian prince, defeated with 
great loss, and pursued to the very weClls of his metropolis. 
After Cyrus had retired with his army, the Babylonian 
monarch indulged his vicious propensities to such excess, 
that his Own subjects, unable any longer to endure his ty* 
rannical conduct, conspired against hk life, and put him 
to death, in the ninth month of his reign. He was suc- 
ceeded by Belshazzar, the son of Evil-Merodach, and 
grandson of the great Nebuchadnezzar. His mother, Ni- 
tocris, who was a woman of extraordinary talents, took 
upon herself the management of public affairs ; and while 
' her son was pursuing his pleasures, she made every exer- 
tion to preserve fee tottering empire. She completed 
many of the works which Nebuchadnezzar had begun ; 
and, when Cyrus renewed his attacks upon the frontier 
towns, she employed fee utmost activity in constructing 
new fortifications for the defence of the capital. Belshaz- 
zar, at length, in the fifth, year of his reign, repaired in 
person to the court of Croesus, king of Lydia, carrying 
with him an immense treasure ; and with the aid of that 
prince, as w^ell as by the influence of his wealth, frained 
a very formidable confederacy against Cyrus. Having 
hired a numerous army of Egyptians, Greeks, and other 
nations in Lesser Asia, he appointed Crensus to the com- 
mand, and directed him to make an incursion Into Media. 
These auxiliaries having been completed routed, Croesus 
taken and dethroned, and Cyrus again advancing to Baby- 
lon, Belshazzar attempted to make head against him in 
fee field, but was soon put to flight, and closely blockaded 
ip his capital. After a siege of tw'o years, the city was 
taken, as is related in the following article; Belshazzar 
was slain in fee assault upon his palace ; and with him 
terminated the empire of fee Babylonians, about 538 years 
B. C.^ — See Rellin’s Ane, Hist, vd. ii. p. 34, dec. ; Pri- 
deauz^s CormectionSj vol. i. p. 51, &c. ; Anc. Univ. Historyt 
vol. iv. p. 394, &c. ; GUliesU History of the World, vol. i. 
p. 130, &c. ; Jones. 

BABYLON, CiTT or, fee capital of fee ancient king- 
dom of Babylonia, is supposed to have been situated in 
north latitude thirty-two degrees and thirty-four minutes, 
and in east longitude forty -four degrees, twelve minutes 
and thirty secohds. It was founded by the first descen- 
dants of Noah, 2234 years B. C., enlargm by Nimrod, the 
great grandson of Noah, 2000 years B. C., and, in a man- 
ner, completely rebuilt about 1200 years B. C., by the As- 
syrian queen Semiramts. It was greatly strengthened 
and beautified by various suedeeding sovereigns ; but it 
was by Nebuchadnezzqr and has daughter Niiocris, feiu 
it was brought to such a degree of magnificence and 
splendor, as rendered it one the wondersof the werM. 

The antithesi.s between Babylon and Jerusalem, entere 
largely into the pmifeetie language of Smipture. Hence 
fee importance of an accurate knowledge of fee real histo- 
ry of both. 
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Babylon stood m ^ midst of a plain, in a very 
deep and tolM soilv it was divided into two parts by 
the riw Eaphmtes, which dowed throiifh' the city item 
north lo south, old city was on ms east^ and the 
newjclty, buBt by Nfhnchadneesar, on the west side of me 
liver. Both these divisions were inclosed by one wall, 
and the whoite fomed a com|dete square, four huntod 
and eighty furlongs in compass. Each the four sides 
of this square had twenty-five gates of solid brassy at equal 
distcmces ; and at every comer whs a strong 
Ihet' higher than the wall, dh those qomders .where* the 
dty had least natural defence, there were also three of 
these towers between every two of the^mtes^ and the 
same number between each comer and me nearest gate 
on its two sides. The city was eotapoadd of fi%' streets, 
each fifteen miles long, and one hundred and .^y feet 
aioad, proceeding from the twenty-five gates on each side, 
sad crossing each other at right anf^, besides four half 
streets, two hundred feet in hreai^ surrounding the 
whole, and firmitiag towards the outer wall. Jt was thus 
intersected into six hundred and seventy-six squares, 
which extended four furlongs and a hairon eqeh of their 
sides, and along which the houses wsdre built, at smne dis- 
tance from earn other. These uAeisaed^te i^aoes, as 
well as the inner parts of the squares, were emi^pd as 
gar^ns, pleasure grounds, to. ; so that not above one 
half of the immense extent which the walls inclosed, was 
occupied by buddings. 

The wads of Babylcm were of extraordinary strengtib, 
being eighty-seven feet broad, and three hundfM and fifty 
feet high. They were built 6£ brick, and ^^emented by^a 
kind of glutinous earth called bitumen, which had the 
quality of soon becoming as hard as stone. These wails 
were surrounded on the outside by an immense ditch, from 
which ftie earth had been dug to fiiake the bricks ; and 
which, being always filled with water, added very much 
to the defence of the city. 

On each'side of the river Euphrates was built a quay, 
or high wall, of the same thickne.ss with the wads around 
the city. There were gates of brass in these .walls, oppo- 
site to every street which led to the river, and from thein 
were forni^ descents, or landing places, by ioieans of 
steps, so that the inhabitants could easily pass in boats, 
from one side of the city to the other. There was also a 
remarkable bridge thrown over the river, near the middle 
of the city, built with wonderful art, of huge stones, fas- 
tened together by means of iron chains and melted lead: 
^and is said to have been a whole furlong in length, mid 
thirty feet in breadth. 

In order to prevent any inconvenience from the swell- 
ings of the Euphrates, two chnais were cut from that 
river, at a considerable distance above the town, which 
carried off the superabundant waters into the Tigris. 
From the place where these canals commenced, down the 
sides of the river, both above and below the city, immense 
banks were constructed, to confine the stream atftl more 
efiectually within its channel, and to prevent stil] more 
cbmpletely all danger of an inundation. In order to ^ 
cilitate the construction of these works, an immense lake 
was dug on the west side of Babylon, about forty nfiles 
square, and thirty-five feet deep, into which the river was 
turned by a canal, till the banks were com;^eted ; and it 
was then restored to its former course. This lake con- 
tinued afterwards to receive annually a fresh stt|^y of 
water from the Euphrates, and was rendered very sendee- 
able, bv means of sluices, for watering lands whidi 
were situated below it. 

At the two ends of the bridge over the Euphrak^, were 
tHvo magnificent palaces, which had a subtenraneous com- 
mumcation with each other, by means of a vauk dr tun- 
iml, under .the bed of the river. The old palace, cm the 
east side, was about thirty furlongs in compass, and was 
summnded by three separate walls, one witW the other, 
ifridi CioMderahle spaces between them. The new palace, 
^ to effdsit^ side, was about four times ss large as the 
m been eif||ht miles in dreumfo- 

,flte waBs df both tose e£fices were embeHiriied 

and,toong 

toliUdi wail A enif^ whidi Stoira- 

mis ins represented on horseback, throwing hex jave- 


hn ai a butond Htnus was pferoinf a 

1km. , > 

The most rematkabk sisiiGCufe in to new palace was 
the haaging garden^ whielk Ktotodaufttar 4s eaiA.lo 
have raisadria eito to mvohis 
of Astyages, lung of «Me£a,) some «f to 

beautifal mmsimimm and wuisdy views wJrich aboemded 
in bet EMUive eoiitor« Itow^gmtiis occupiad a 
pisQs of wround^ four hundi!ed to on erap side, and con- 
stto of toga teitaees, liinto * one^aboto to ^’ther, liB 
toy eqoidto m bright towato^of^^ The ascent 

foom terracwjtu terrace sM by means ef sto ^ 
wide ; and to whole pBa wae sustained, by vast aivohes, 
built upon other arches, toid strengtoned on each side by 
a sriiid waU;*tweiitf-two,fei|^ in thiafepiaa. rWidtia toSe 
arches were very stofousaml i^lendide<pp«tment8, which 
are desbribed aS’baving comiitoded a veiy sxtpa^'ve and 
d^^dfui psQupsdi.- In order to iEbrai a. proper pavement 
for suppqriing'the sod, and confining the moistiue of to 
garden^tog^ ^^^^* length, mid four 

in breadth, were, first of all,, tod upon the top^ to qp* 
per ardfies : over these wda spread a layer of reeda, mined 
with bitnton^ upon tos^ two of brick, closely* ce- 
mented t and the whole covmd with sheets of leadrnpon 
whkh to earth or nlonid waslald to asufecient depth (br 
the*^ largest tre^pao take firm root. In the upper terrace 
was b lapge reservoir, into which water was town firmn 
to river ^ some epeto of engine, kept there rtoy 
to betotr^ted lo^any part of the ^i^ens. 

toipture no' where notitm these criebrated gardens ; 
but it spssks ef willows phtnfod on the bankaof to rivers 
of Babylon .n We hanged oorbarps on' to willows in the 
midst^thereef,’^ says Psal. 137: 2. Isaiah, describing in a 
prophetie to caplivity of the-Mohbites by Nebu- 
ehadpeasmr, says, ^They sli^ be carried away Iq tlie*val- 
ley of wiHows.*^ 16: 7. The sqme pitifp^t) (ch;.2J‘r 1.) 
describing the calamities of Babylon by Cyrus, calfii this 
rity to ^sert of the sea. Jeremiah, to the same purport, 
says, ($1; 3fi, 42.) ** t will dry up to sea of Babylon, and 
make herrsprio^ diy. The sea is come up upon her : 
she is covered with the multitude of the Waves thereof.’^ 
Megasthenes (ap. Enseb. Pxpep. ix. 41.) sdsures nsy that 
Babylon was built-in a plaCe which had before ahouaded 
so greatly with water, that it was called to sda. But the 
language of tlie psalmist above quoted, suggests to idea 
that the city of Babylon was refimriicd by^a considerable 
number of streams ; “ By the rivers [streams, flowing cur- 
rents] of Babylon we sat down.’’ — ^^OiFthe willows -(plu- 
ral) in the -midst thereof, we hanged our harps” (plural). 
There must, then, have been gardens ; visito by th^e 
streams, easily accessible to the captive Israelites ; not Jhe 
royal gardens, exclusively, but others less reserved ; and 
the phrase, in the midst thereof,” that of Bahyton, 
seems to denote—not gardens above or below to city, but 
strictly In its interior.*^ We know, sto, tot there wasvbut 
one river at Babykm theii, aq there is but one now, to 
Euphrates, so that when these captives ^represent them- 
selves as “ritting by to riveraof Babylon,” in to plural, 
they inform us, that this river was divided into several 
branches^ or canals*, and these were, doubtless, works of 
art. Moreover, from JeremiahV threat of drying up the 
sea of Babylon, we learn, tot tore was a considerable 
lake or resmrvotry in to interior of the city ; for to such 
large receptactes Of water to appellatioli sefi was, and 
stlU is, apj^ed in the East. Undonbtediv, to'water of 
this lake, and of these oknals, being furUtmd by to Eu- 
phiai^» the name of that river magkt be eontinndd to 
them, in a general smise : and if this be admitted, a gi^eat 
projportion of those difficalties which to lefinto nave' 
hitlmno found insupertdde, are reduced to trifles, if toy 
do not vanish. Nor ought we to forget, that the Egvptian 
Memfdiis, which we suppose to be a coW torn Babylon, 
was, in like manner, sumunded and visried by straams, 
by canals, fee. all of fitem dmwii foom^ one liver, to Nile, 
and bearing its name. 

Near to to edd palaee elocri to femple of Befai ; and 
in the middle of to temple, was an hntonee towuiv about 
to hundred feet in hemt, and to same nuntor 
at the foundilfon. Wui huge to of building eoasisted 
of eight towers, each sevsity<nve feet high, pfeced one 
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abcyve the other, anii pradsaHy decreasiag towai'ds the top of nations, and my reign is forever. 1 am ; and there is 
like a p3rramid. has been described is understood none ^ beside me. X am exempted from that viois^ttde 

to^hltva jbeen the oidtower of Babeh btit k wan greatly en« and dedinO wkseh are meident to other nations. My dee- 
iMgkd Mehuchadnmar, who Mit arotaid;i«vhase a titiy shatt sttrvive eoevtd with those stars in which the db- 
nimiber of. oteir peered editoa» foisniiig a square neariy wawentof the heavens have wad the records of my per- 
three .juilea hi ‘;hismpaa8* The %htde wgs inclosed by a petual duration.” But her pride and luxury, her cruelty 
^hrcM^jmll, and varians emranctHii^aietiEed by s^d to the Jews during theit ciqpttvity at Babylon, and the sa- 
gator of bfasi^ whieh an^ to bAve bedh fbimed ciilegioos impiety of her . monaitdi, wroa^t her downfall, 

om of the ^>oil8 of the temple at Jerusalem^ iDaiti 1 : 2 . She had been ^ iftstrimsent of the Divine vengeance to 
2 66: ha this tgenpto of Belas, aq someway, {Kiiuflh guilty kingdoms ; and the time was approaching 

on^ sttmmit^^war' a sgoUfen image forty ^ in ’’height, when " theT^ovd was to break the staff wherewith he had 
and equalin inthiMo toreeand a half millions steiiing. SniotS so many natiottSy” and destrw the weapon of war 
wasf l^ides, saoh a mulUtude of other statues and which had'been dfunk with the blocm of - the people. More 
saewd utonhl^ that the whole of the treasufes contained in than a hundred years before the a<^omplishinent of this 
this siagleed^rlinohemi estimated at forty^wo miHiehs. jMredictioii, Isaiaa ff>rc«oid the doom that was pronounced 
Masiy of above statesoents j recorded in andent au- against Babylon, named the prince who was to fultl tiiis 
thors, respecting the wondeWof-Babylonvapeunquestiona* ptx^ecy before he waslxmiy described the minutest cir* 

. hly greatly exaggseatod but, after every abatement that cuoistances relating no the siege and the taking of the 
can fairly be mada,^ this city is^ understood to have cOhi- city, and painted the perpetual desolation of mis once 
pwhend^ a regular^qiiaiie, folty^ight miles ie^chscuit, flouristeng capital in every succeeding age. Isa. 13: 
and to have been eight 4ito<eetiai|[er'thBn hoiidon»asid its Jer. 45: 

appendages. See val. i; p. 166, Isaiah hto composed an ode ou-the occasion, which for 

and iStoMTs Geag. p.-341. The ci^«f elegance of disposittoa; sublimity of sentiment, boldness 

Babylqp seems to hm execMllm rich and ingeidous of eoiOFing,beau^ and force of expression, stands unrival- 
maiui^ctuiies, at a very wai^ period in the history of- the led^among ad the monuments^of genius which antiquity 
world ; Bnd its ^^goodly gdiments^^ are mentions 1450 has transmitted to modern times. A chorus of Jews is 
jmars B.<3. Jodi. 21^«nd 2 Sairu ld«.18. ' first.introdaced, expressing their astonishment' at the sud- 

Chreat*boastiinge hove been mode of the antiquity of 4he den downfall of Babylon, and their exultation at the un- 
astronomical observatrone token by fhoBidiylOAiamk expected reVolutian in their affairs, by the destruction of 
sefdius tells OSj that Beresos, the Bafoyfonian histo!^ and their tyrants. 

astronomer, a^ed with Moses concerning the corruption How hath the oppreasor ceased ! the golden cky ceas- 
Of mankiiid, and &e deluge^, and AtostoUbi who was curl- ed ! ' Jehovah hath broken the rod of the wicked, and the 
OUS m axarntning^lhe truth of what wiCs reported relating sceptre -of the rulers. He who smote the people in wrath 
to toese observations, desired Calistheqps te aead him the with a contmnal stroke, he that ruled the nations in ven- 
moBt eevtain accouuls that he doqk find of this jMulicular, geance, is persecuted, and none faindmth.” 
amongthe Babylonians. CalisthCnes sent him onierVatioQS The oppressed kingdoms and their rulers, denoted in 
of Uie heavens, whi^ hadheen made during ene thousand l^te prophetic style by ‘‘ the fir trees and cedars of Leba- 
nine hundred and thnea years, computing from the origin non,” ore nowpext represented os shouting "with joy, and 
of the Babylonish monqi^hy, to the time stf Alexander, the earth with its inhabitants triumphing over the fall of 
This comes upthe acbcwut as high as the one hundred the tyrant. 

and Meenth year after the flood, which was witliia fifteen * The whole earth is at rest, is quiet, they oreak forth 
years after the tower of Babel was built. For the confu- mto a joyful shout : even the fir trees rejoice over thee, 
sion of tongues, which followed immediately after the the cedars of Lebanon : since thou art fallen, no feller is 
buUding of that tower, happened in the year in which Pe* come up against us.” 

leg was born, one hundrea and one years aftet the flood j The scene is then changed, and a new set of personages 
and fourteen years before that in which these observations introduced. The regions of the dead are laid open, and 
begin. : Hades represented as rousing up the shades of the deport- 

In ancient confusion is occasioned by a edmonarchs. They rise up from their thrones to medt 
too general application of the name of Babel: it has de- the king of Babylon, and insult him on his being reduced 
noted the original tower, the original cky, the subsequent to the same humble and calamitous condition with them- 
toweTi-the palace, the later city, ^n4 we shall find it ex- selves. This is the boldest figure that has ever been at- 
prtsssing the province of Babylonia in fact, it stands con- tempted ; in poetical composition, and is executed with 
njpp-tiQd in that with the plain of Dura,' which is said astonishing conciseness and sublimity. Conceive the idea 
to be in the province of Bnkylon, and Which might be of* an immense subtfiraneous vault, a vast gloomy cavern, 
pla<^d at a distance from the city, were it not for ccwi- * all around the sides of which there are cells, in the man- 
siderations already recited. Ancient' authors have raised ncr of the Jewish sepul(dires,to receive the dead bodies : 
the wonder of their readers, by allowing to the walls of here the dtece^ monarohs lie in di^inguished state, 
XhUsylon dimensions and extent which confound the iixMb- suitable to tht^ir'' former rank, each on his couch, with his 
gination, and rather belong to a province than to a city, arms beside him, and his chiefo around him. These illus- 
But, that they really were of extraordinary dimeasians, trious shades rise at onee from their couches, and advance 
would a|>pear from referencea made to them by the pro* from the entrance of the cayern to meet the kii\g of Baby- 
phet, who threatens them wUh destruction. Jeremiah {^50: km, and to deride him on his fiaiB* 

15.) ^^foundations are fallen, her walls me ** Hades from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at 

tkravnLj^orwn and again, . (51: 44.) The very wall of fliy -coming: it rouaeith upthe deported shades, the mighty 
Babylon shall foil :” and (verse 56.) the broad wall of of the earth : it raiseth from their thrones ail the kings of 
* Babylon shall be utterly bnfocn observe the brood the nations: they triumph over thee. Art thou, even thou 
iNiil ; and in verse 53. we read, ** Though Babyloa should too, become weak as we ? Art thou made like unto us ? 
nfomic tm to heaven, (that is, her defences,] and though Is thy pride brought down to the grave, the sound of thy 
she shouH foriiiy tihe height of her strength,’’ [that is, her spri§^tly instruments ? la the vermin become thy couch, 
wall;} Thus we find allusions to the height, Uie breadfti, and the earth-worm thy covering?” 
and jfoastre^fth of the walls of Babylon. The Jewish people are again bfought forward, uttering 

Thedownfojyiand destruction of this proud metrt^iolis an exekuBotion In the form of a ftmereal dirge over the 
ol lliejmnieiit world, is a subject so much dwelt upon by fiillea tyntik. 

fob u«e#lnts, 4hat boforo hiking leave of the article, it may ^ How art thou falleu from heaven, O Lndfer, son of the 

not K&^par to talm a cursory glance at some of the mormngrbow art thou out off from the earth, thou who 

inoro inmmtoik.^part^^ ^kdatsimdoe foe nations 1 For thou host said in thine hear^ 

Bttitohed witi foe spoils ^the Easl^and eaculfoiginthe I wift i^nd into heaven,! will exalt my ^ 

day (ff her i^petiu^ Babylon seamed bom to eenitiiand stan el^ Ood, I wiB be like foe hCost 

fob world. Bito adid ^ her heiUEl;, fCGcw^^ to fo^ h»««ght^loim tofoe manaioiwoffoedead,attd tom^ 

^ageeCfoe|iro|^(l6a.47:7,%4ro.)<^lumt^ of foe pit” 
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Strangers; are next introduced, who discover the corpse 
of the king of Babylon, cast out and disfigured among the 
common slain. They bitterly reproach him for his desl^ 
lating ambition, which brought him to such an ignomi- 
nious end, and denounce vengeance on his race and pos- 
terity. 

“ Is this the man that made the earth to tremble, that 
shook the kingdoms ? that made the world as a wilder- 
ness, and destroyed the cities ? All the kings of the na- 
tions lie in glory, every one in his own house. But thou 
art cost out of thy grave like an abominable Tiranch ; as 
a carcass trodden under foot. Thou shall not be joined 
with them in burial, becniise thou hast destroyed the land, 
and slain the people. Prepare slaughter for his children, 
for the iiiKiUiiy of their fathers, that they do not rise nor 
possess the land, nor fill the face of the world with cities.” 

.At last, God himself is introduced, denouncing the doom 
of Babylon, the extirpation of the royal family, the utter 
destruction of Uie city, its total desolation from age to age j 
and confirming the irreversible decree by the awful so- 
lemnity of an oath. 

1 will rise up against them, saith the Lord of hosts, 
and I will cut off from Babylon the name and remnant, 
the son and the nephew. It shall become a heap of ruins, 
a dwelling-place for dragons, an astonishment and a hi.ss- 
ing, without an inhabitant. Tsa. 14: 4 — 25. And Baby- 
lon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees' 
excellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah, It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be 
dwelt in from generation to generation : neither shall the 
Arabian pitch his tent there, nor the shepherds make their 
folds there. But the wild beasts of the desert shall lurk 
in its ruins ; the houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; 
there shall the owls dM cll and the satyrs dance. And the 
wild beasts of the island shall cry in their desolate domes, 
and dragons in their pleasant palaces. 1 will make it a 
j) 0 .ssessioii for the bittern and pools of water ; and 1 will 
sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of 
hosts. Jehovah hath sworn, Surely as T have thought, .so 
shall it come to pass j and as 1 have pnrposi'd, so shall it 
stand.” Tsa. i:-l. 19. Ch. 14: 2:i, 21. 

At the precise period appointed, tins prediction was ful- 
filled. This great city, the glory of kingdoms, who.se 
beauty, strength, and magniticence made tt the wonder 
of the world, has shared the ruin of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

For the space of twenty-six years after the death ol 
Nebuchadnezzar, it continued to retain its glory, and was 
at once the seat of an iinpenal court, the station of a nu- 
merous garrison, and the scene of a ino.st extensive com- 
nieree. It was at length invested, about 510 year’s B. C, 
by the victorious armies of Cyrus the (ircat. Crowded 
with troops for their defence, surrounded with such lolly 
Avails, and furnished with provisions for twenty yetu's, the 
citizens of Babylon derided the etlorls of then besieger, 
ami boasted of their mipremiable situation. On the other 
bond, the conqueror of Asia, determined to subdue his 
only remaining rival in the empire of tlie eastern world, 
left no expedient untried for the reduction of the city. By 
means of the palm trees, wdiich abounded in that country, 
he erected a uumlicr of towers higher than the walls, and 
made many dcs][K’rale attemjits to carry the place by as- 
sault. He next drew' a line of circnmvallatjun around the 
city ; divided his army into tw'elve parts ; ap|K>iiited each 
of these to guard the trenches for a month, and resolved 
to starve his enemy to a surrender. Al'ter spending tw'o 
years in this blockade, he w'as present(*d with an op|K)rtu- 
nity of effecting his purpose by stratagem. Having learn- 
ed that a great festival was to Ih’ celebrated in the city, 
and that it w'as customary with the Babylonians, on that 
occasion, to spend the night in drunkiumcss and debauch- 
cry, he posted a part of his trot^jxs close by the spot where 
the river Euphrates entered the city, and another at the 
place w'here it went out, xvith orders to march along the 
channel, whenever they should find it fordable. He then 
detached a third party to open the head of the canal, w'hich 
led to the great lake already described ; and, at the same 
time, to admit the river into the trenches, which he had 
drawn around the city. By these means, the river was so 
completely drained by midnight, that his trw.-*' easily 
found their way along its bed ; and the gates, winch used 


to shut up the passages from its hanks, having been left 
open in consequence of the general disorder, they encoun- 
tered no obstacle whatever in their progre.ss. Having thus 
penetrated into the heart of the city, and met, according 
to agreement, at the gates of the palace, they easily over- 
powered the guards ; cut to pieces all who oppased them ; 
slew the king Belshazzar, w'hiic attempting to make re- 
sistance j and received the submission of the whole city 
within a few hours. 

From this period, Babylon ceased to be the metropolis 
of a kingdom, and its grandeur very rapidly decayed. 
Its citizens were very impatient under the Persian yoke ; 
and their pride w'as particularly provoked by the removal 
of the imperial seat to Susa. Taking advantage of the 
disorders m Persia, in consequence of the sudden death of 
Cambyses, and of the massacre of the Magtnns, they con- 
tinued, during the space of four years, to make secret 
preparations for a revolt. At length, in the fillh year of 
banns Hyslaspes, about 518 years B. C., they openly 
raised the standard of rebellion ; and thus drew upon 
themselves the whole force of the Persian empire. Deter- 
mined upon a desperate defence, and desirous to make 
their provisions last as long as possible, they adopted the 
barbarous resolution of destroying all such persons in the 
city as could be of no service during the siege. Having 
sacrificjpd the lives of their frienits, and resolutely regard- 
le.ss of their owm, they siiceessfuHy resisted all the strength 
and stratagems of the Persians, for the space of eighteen 
months, and fell at length into the hands of Darius, by 
the following extraordinary instance of fortitude in one of 
his officers. Zopyrus, one of the principal noblemen in 
the Persian court, appeared in the presence of his prince, 
covered with blood, dcfirived of his nose and ears, tom 
wnth stripes, and Avounded in various parts of his body ; 
unfolded to the astonished rnonureh his design of deserting 
to the enemy, and arranged his future plan of operations. 
Approaching the w'alls of the eiiy, he was carried before 
the governor, detailed the cruel treatment which he pro- 
fessed to have received from Darius ; offered bis services 
to the Babylon ian.s, Avho AAvre well acquainted AAith his 
rank and abilities ; acquired their eon fidence by .several 
.successful sallies ; obtained, at length, the chief command 
of their forces, and thus easily found mean.s to betray the 
city to his master. As soon as Darius w'as in possession 
of Babylon, he ordered its hundred gates and its impreg- 
nable W’alls to be demolished ; pnt to death three thousand 
of those Avho had been prineijuilly eonciTncd in the revolt j 
and .sent fifty thousand w'omeu Irorn different parts of Iiis 
empire, to supply the ])lace of those Avho had been so erii- 
elly desiroyed at the commencement of the siege. In the 
year B. C. 478, Xerxes, the sueecssor of Darius, returning 
from liis inglorious invasion of Greece, passed through the 
city of Babylon; and, partly from hatred to the Sabiau 
AA'orship, partly with a vitnv to recruit his treasures, plun- 
dered the temple of Belus of Us iininense w'ealth,and then 
laid its lofty tuw'er in rums. 

In this state it continued till tlie year B. C. 224, w’hen 
Alexander the Great made an attempt to rebuild this sa- 
cred edifice, and to restore its former magnificence. But, 
though he employed about t(‘n thousand itu‘ii in this wa>rk 
for the space of tvA'o months, his sudden death put an end 
to the undertaking before the ground was cleared of its 
rubbish. This mighty city declined very rapidly under 
the successors of Alexandi^r; and, in the year 294 B. C. 
Avas almost exhausted of its inhabitants by Seleucus Nica- 
lor, who built in its neighborhood tlie city of Selcuci, or 
New Babylon. It suffered greatly from the neglect and 
violence of the Parthian princes before the Christian era ; 
and every succeeding wTiter bears testimony to ifs increas- 
ing desolation. Diodonis Siculus, B. C. 44 ; Strabo, B. C. 
20; Pliny, A. D. 60 ; Pausanias, A. D. 150 ; Maximus 
Tyriu.s, and Constantine the Great, as recorded by Euse- 
bius, — all concur in describing its ruined condition ; and 
Jerome at length informs us, that, about the end of the 
fourth century, its A;i'alls were employed by the Persian 
princes as an indosure for Avild beasts, preserved there 
for the pleasures of the chase. It was visited about the 
end of the twelfth century by Benjamin of Tudela in Na- 
varre, who observed only a few ruins of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace remaining, but so full of serpents and other veno- 
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mous reptiles, that it was dangerous lo iiivSjiecd them near- 
ly. A similar account is given by other travellers j by 
Texeira, a Portuguese ; by Rauwolf, a German traveller 
in 1574 j by Petrus Valcnsis in 1610 j by Tavernier, and 
by Hanway. 

We shall now direct our altent!..n to the remains of 
those once magnihcent .strnaures which dustingmshed 
Babylon as the wonder of the world : of their elegance 
we cannot judge, as that has ceased to exist ; of their 
magnitude we can form some estimate, though not of their 
connection, or mutual dependence : we shall, nevertheless, 
find, ort examination, suHicient particulars attached lo these 
monuments of ptjrsevenng labor to justify the predictions 
of the prophets, to clear them from the charge of incon- 
sistency or prevarication, which is our principal object. 

The first traveller who communicated an intelligible 
account of these antiquities was Della Valle, who, in 1616, 
examined them more minutely and leisurely than some 
w’ho went before him. His account of the more northerly 
of these ruins, which he calls the tower of Belu.s, is in- 
structive, notwithstanding later information. 

To Mr. Rich, resident at Bagdad for the East India 
Company, we are indebted for a still more particular ac- 
count of these monuments of antiquity j his tracts have 
greatly engaged the attention of the public, and have 
given occasion to much investigation. The following are 
extracts from his first work : (Loud. 1815.) “The rums 
of Babylon may in fact be saici almost to commence from 
Mohawil, a very indifierent khan, close to which is a laigc 
canal, w^ith a bridge over it, the whole count r}'^ between it 
and Hellah exhibiting at intervals traces of building, in 
which arc discoverable burnt and nnburrit bricks and bitu- 
men. Three mounds in particular attract attention from 
their magnitude. The district called by the natives El- 
Aredh Babel, extends on both sides of the Eu])hrates. 
The ruins of the eastern quarter of Babylon commence 
about two miles above Hellah, and consist of tuo large 
masses or mounds connected witli, and lying north and 
south of, each other ; and several smaller ones which cross 
the plain at difierent intervals. At the northern termi- 
nation of the plain is Pietro Della Valle’s rum j from the 
south-east, (to which it evidently once joined, lH*ing only 
obliterated there by two canals,) proceed.^ a narrow ridge 
or mound ol‘ earth, wearing the ajipearancc of having 
been a boundary wall. This ridge form.s a kind of circu- 
lar inclosiire, and joins the south-eastern point of the most 
southerly of the two grand masses. The whole area, in- 
closed by the boundary on the east and south, and the 
river on the west, is two miles and six hundred yards from 
cast to we.st, — as much from Pietro Della Valle’s ruin lo 
the southern part of the boundary, or two miles and one 
thousand yards to the most southerly mound of all. The 
first grand mrrs of ruins [south] is one tliou'^and one hun- 
dred yards in length, and eight hundred in the greatest 
breadth . . . The most elevated part may be about filty 
or sixty feet above the level of the jdaiii, and it has been 
dug into for the purpo^iJe of prociumg bricks. On tlic 
north is a valley of five hundred ami fifty yards in length, 
the area ol* which is covered with tussock.*' of lank grass, 
is longest from cast to west, and cro.s.sed from ^outh to 
north, by a line of rums ol very little elevation. To this 
succei'ds, going north, the second gland heap of rums, 
the shape of winch is nearly u square of seven hundred 
yards length and breadth .... This is the place where 
Beauchamp made his observations j and it certainly is'tbc 
most interesting part of the rums of Babyhui : every ves- 
tige discoverable in it declares it to have been composed 
of buildings far supciwr to all the rest which have left 
traces in the eastern (piarter: the bricks are of the finest 
description, and notwithstanding this is the grand store- 
house of them, and that the greatest supplies have been 
and arc now constantly drawn from it, they ap]X'ar still 
to be abundant. In all these excavations, w'alls of burnt 
brick laid m lime mortar of a very good ijiialily, are seen ; 
and in addition to the substances generally strew'cd on the 
surfaces of all these mounds, we here find fragments of 
alabaster vessels, fine earthen ware, marble and great 
quantities of varnished tiles, the glazing and coloring of 
which is surprisingly fresh. In a hollow, near the south- 
ern part. 1 found a sepulchral urn of earthen ware, which 


had been biokim in dijigim;, nnd ne-.it ii la} some human 
bones, which pulverized with the touch ’’ 

We add a few remarks on these descriptions, with a 
view to the appropriation of the mounds, before we close 
the subject. Speculations have been indulged as well by 
Mr. Rich as by Major Reniicll, on the eliaracter of each 
of these mounds of rums. Leaving to those truly u*- 
spectablc authorities the task of establishing then theore's, 
we shall content ourselves with following the voice of cur- 
rent, and apparently unbroken, tradition. We say, theic- 
fure, that the Maklouk*, the Mujelib^, the jiyrainid of 
Harout and Maroot, (in other wonl.s, Della Valle’s Ruin,) 
or by whatever other appellation the sigrufKaitioii of over- 
turned, or topsy-turvy, be pre.served — this ruin maiks the 
original tower of Babel : and, so far as may be judged by 
comparison of its present shape with the iieighburmg 
mounds, it never was finished. It is all but impossible, 
that the ruins of a building raised to that centra) elevation 
which might give it the appearance, or entitle it to the 
appellation of a pyramid, should form an outline of sur- 
face on its lop, so ni’arly equable as this object picsenls 
in Mr. Rich's delineation of it. That it was raised to un- 
equal heights in difl'erenl parts, or on Us different faces, 
IS every way likely ; that it miglit answer, more or les^, 
the purpose of a I’cinetery, in after-ages, is I'redihle; and 
that It might even receive some additions fioin iis votaries, 
for .such it had, no doulit, may be admitted : — yet. Avithout 
imjieaching the proposition that it never reached that 
height, or that eoinjdete form and (oiuiition, which its 
founders contemplatt*d. Mr, Riidi himself remarks “ that 
there does not remain in the irr<*gulaiitie.s on the lop n 
.sufficicmt quantity of rubbish to nceount for an elevation 
equal to that of the tower, the whole height being now 
only one hundred and iorty bet.’’ Tin testimony is de- 
cisive There is no need to expatiate on the eoufirmation 
this affords to Senyiture history. Exetq)! the deluge, the 
tower of Babol, Avith tl:. eiieiimstanei’s alteiuimg it, is the 
most ancient faia recorded, or th;it ctmld ne reiorded; it 
AA'as folioAvecl by eonsequencc's of the natvl interesting na- 
ture to the human race, IS !itl(*sted by ,iof.ine authority, 
as AV(‘ll as sm-red, and these luiiis, to tins a;,, a/loid 
effective evidence’, that the writer ot tbc JM(»saie narration 
Anais equally faithful and well informed, 'Po enlarge would 
be to mlrnde on the readei'.s owai reflections. 

There would be scanething extremely melancholy in the 
fate ol Babylon, Us desolation, its disapjiearance, its ex- 
ternal annihilation, after so vigorous and so long continued 
exertion to raise it to pre-eminence, did we no’ Know' that 
Us pride was exeessivi*, and Us jMiwer was cruel. The 
fierceness of war was the deliglit of Us kings. Nebuchad- 
nezzar him.self had been a warrior of no limited ainbilion ; 
the Chaldearrs Avere bitter, lia.sly, .sanguinary, fenx ious ; 
and to lead the at counts of their inhumanity prepaies us 
for a icveise, which we await, but lio not legiet. There 
IS something in the idea of retaliation from which ll.e hu- 
man mind IS not avevsf — “ As she hath done, so do to 
ht •i,” is the language not of y)rc*pheey or of poetry only, 
but of “even handed ju.sliee,” in the I’ommon aeeeptalion 
of mankind. Jt i.s nut only because avc are luTlm' ae- 
quamted with the misencs inUi(‘ted on .b rusalem and the 
sanctuary that w’c admit these feelings? m iv.'-pct t to Baby- 
lon : there can be no doubt, but Avhat other nations had 
etjually suffend under her opyire.sMoti : the i>eoy)le A\ho 
are emydiatieally called on to execute the vengeance de- 
termined against her, had eertaiuly been galled undei Iht 
yoke. Cyius and Xerxes, who cajituted her citv and de- 
stroyed her temple, Avere but the avengers of ihcir coun- 
try. Alexander consideied himself in the same bglit. 
It is rather from a deficieney of hisloneal neeounts, than 
from the facts of the ease, that Bahyk.n has been supjiosc'l 
to have been reduced by a gradual d<»'"ay only. Alrecuy 
have more symjitoms of violence been discoverc'* than 
AA'cre formerly sujqiosed, and U is more than })os-.jt»J{', that 
uurintercour.se with Eastern waiters inaytiiiig us a<*- 
quainled with events which will enable n*'* to afeoimt for 
appearances, that now present nothing > at uncertninties. 
Idolatry took its rise at Babylon, was fostered nml f’ro- 
lecled there, and from ibenee Avas diffused throughout (at 
least) the western world : the liberal arts, the inme recon- 
dite sciences, wdth every power of the human niina, w'cre 
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n nderpd «;ubspi’vicnt to systcmatir idolatry. Its docmi, 
thcndbre. must correspond with Us crimes. It is enonj^h 
for ns, that we know its punishment to be just ; and that 
we are happily enabled to trace, in its ruins, the unequivo- 
cal and even the verbal accomplishment of those predic- 
tions which denounced its calamities — the monuments 
of miseries long deserved, but not remitted though post- 
pfined. 

The following are the compnraiive dimensions of the 
principal ruins of aneierit Babylon : 

Muj(dibe, circumferenee two thousand one hundred and 
ele\en feet; hfMgli! remaining on the south-east, one hun- 
dred and (orly-one teet. 

Kasr, oi- palace, sipiarc .seven hundred yards. 

Sr.i. or lake, by the plain, length eight hundred yards ; 
breadth five hundred and fifty yards, by TneasnremerU. 

Bridgi*, (supposed,) length six hundred yards; breadth 
nearly one hundred yards, ruins. 

Temple of Belas, (Herodotus,) square five hundred 
feet. 

Temple of Belns, (supposed,) uith the buildings near 
it, rums, length one thousand one hundred yards ; breadth 
eight hundred yards ; height remaining fifty or sixty feet. 
. Birs Niinrood, drcu inference two thousand two hundred 
and eighty-sjx feet ; height remaining, etust fifty or sixty 
feet ; west one hundred and ninety-eight feet ; towef, two 
hundred and thirty five feel. 

Extent of the whole inclosnre, above two miles and a 
half, north and south — the same east and we.st. — Jones ; 
Cohnet. 

BABYLON THE GREAT; an appellation given to 
the false ehurcli, or autichnstiaii apostasy, by the writer 
of the Apocalypse. Rev. 1*1: and IR:. To fierccive the force 
and propriety of denominating the a[)ostate church of 
Rome, by the name of this renowned city, it is only neces- 
sary to consider that the kings of Babylon were in for- 
mer times the most formidable enemies which God’s ancient 
jieoyile, the .levs, had ; and that in various resjiects. For 
not only as a nation did they suffer more from the Baby- 
lonians, by the invasion of ih(?ir count ly, and their being 
carried into captivity, but innch also of that corruption of 
their worsliip, which brouglit down the judgments of heaven 
upon them, seems to have; been derived from that coun- 
' try. Hence the prophet Jeremiah, describing ancient 
Babylon, says. It is ilu' land of graven images, and tliey 
are mad iiyum their idols,” eh. fiO: 30. And again, Baby- 
lon hath been a golden cup in the Lord’s hand, that made 
all the eartli drunken : tlie nations have drunken of her 
wine ; therefore the nations are mad.” 5i: 7. Thus, ‘‘as 
Babylon of old was the first of all idolatrous cities, 
she is taken as tlie fittest emblem to set forth the enor- 
mous guilt, and to exhibit in full light the extensive influ- 
ence of idolalrons Rome ; each in its turn bi'ingthc mother 
of harlots and abouiinalions of the earth ; the former cor- 
rupting the heathen world with her fornication, and the 
latter the Clin.sUan .” — HnnVs Sf-nnoits, hitrodncium to Pro- 
phenf, .ser. 11. (See the article Ani'iohuist.) 

BABYLON OF I’r.TER. 'fliere hav’-e been many and 
long-contmucd controversies among the learned on the 
subject of the Babylon mentioned in his first Epistle, 5: J.3. 

'I'he Babylon (if Peter ha.s been thought to be Rome ; 
but in disyiixKif of this notion it is only necessary to recall 
attention to the older of the provinces saluted by the apis- 
th'. He plaees Pontiis and Cappadocia first, certainly, be- 
cause they were nearest to him ; and Bithynia last, be- 
cause it was the most distant from him. This is utterly 
inconsistent with his lying at this time resident in Rome, 
W'hich would have pre.scnbed a contrary order. The 
Syrian and Chaldee writers,” .says Mr. Yeates, “ in the 
Lives of the Apostles and Martyrs, reiiord of the apo.stle 
Peter, that “ he prea<:hed in Syria, and Antioch, and in 
Asia, Bithynia, Galatia, and other regions.” They say 
nothing of Babylon. “ Elias, bishop of Dama.scus, writes, 
that . . , the country of Babylon . . . was called to the 
faith by Atldeus and Marus, of the seventy distdples, 
which followed Ba^tholom^^” And in the Epitome of 
the Syrian Canons they write, “ The fifth sect is Babylon, 
in honor of the three constituted apostles ; Thomas, the 
apostle of the Hindoos and Chinese ; Bartholomi who 
also i.s the Nathaniel of the Syrians ; and Addeus, one of 


the seventy, w!io was master to Agheus and Marus, the 
apostle of Mesopotamia and Persia.” Here they say 
nothing of l*eter, who, most assuredly, could not have 
been omitted in tliis enumeration, had there been any 
reason for inserting him. — Calmet, 

BABYLONIA ; the" province of which Babylon was the 
capital, and which is now called Irac. (See Bahvlon, 
Country of, and Image of NkbOoiiadnezzaii.) 

BApA, THE VALEEYOF, Of OF TEARS, (Ps. 81* fi ) probably 
the same as the valley of tears, or weepers, or Bix^hira. 
Judg. 2: 1. 2 Sam. 5; 23. The psalmist ^ays, “Blessed 
is the man whose strenglh is in thee, in whose arc 
the ways of them, who, passing through the valley of 
Baca, or tears, makes it a well, the rain also fllleth the 
pools from which it has been generally inferred that the 
valley of Baca was a dreary, thirsty, undesirable place — 
Ihe very reverse of what appears to l>e the fact. The 
followingjs from De la Roque, (Voy. de Syrie, p. 116.) 
“ I was extremely satisfied with our walk ; which, besides, 
gave me an opportunity of admiring the most agreeable 
territory, and the best cultivated, perhaps, in all Syria, 
lying the'length of the plain from north to south, to the 
mountains which separate it from that of Damascus. This 
plain, or mor<^ projierly speaking, the whole territory of 
Baalbec, to the meuntains, is named in Arabic, al^kaa, 
which we express by Bekaa. It is watered.^by the river 
Letanus, and by many other streams ; it is a delicious, I 
might say an enchanting, country, and is nothing inferior 
to the country of Damascus, which i.s so renowned among 
the Orientals. Beka produces, among other things, those 
beautiful and excellent grapes which are sent to various 
parts, under the name of grapes of Dama.s(‘us.” This 
seems to be the very sanac place meant by the psalmist, 
and to have retained (or recovered, as many places have, 
under the present Arab government) its ancient appella- 
tion. It is among the mountains < of Lebanon, north of 
Judea. 

In a moral sense, the vale of tears si^'infies this world, 
which, to good men, presents only an occasion of grief 
and tears, because of the disorders that prevail, of the con- 
tinual -dangers to which we are exposed, and the absence 
of tho.se eternal good things, which we ought to long 
nSier.-^Cahnet. 

BACCHUS ; the name of a pagan deity, or the god of 
wine, vhose statue was set up, in the reign of Julian the 
Apostate, in the great chuich of Emes.sa in Palestine, and 
in that of Epiphania ; and the Chronicle of Alexandria 
relates that Eustathius, bishop of the cliurch in that city, 
hearing tfie sound of instruments employed in the wor- 
ship of Bacchus, and being told that they were played in 
his church, instantly expired, after having yirayed that he 
might rather die than witness such abommation. — Jlmder- 
stnfs Bark. 

BACIiUTH-ALLON, {the oakof jnepin^;) probably thus 
denominated, because here Vehamhy Rebckah’.s nurse, 
died and was buried. Gen. 3.5: Here also Deborah the 

prophetess judged Israel. Judg. 4:5. 

BACK; the op|X).sile of, the face. Gixl casts our sins 
behind his liackwhen he fully forgives them, so as to place 
them no more in the light of his countenance to punish 
them. Isa, 38: 17. Ps. ‘JO; 8. Jcr. 10: 17. fie shows men 
the barky and not the furty when he disregards them, and ro 
fuses to smile on or show favor to them. Jer. 18: 17. 
Christ’s giving his hark' to the smitrrsy and his rJteeks to them 
that plucked off the hairy imports* hu ready and cheerful 
exposure of himself to sufleririg for our sake, Isa. J : 0. 
Men’s turning their back on God, or his temple ; their 
lookimr back, going back, drawing back, turning hack, from 
him, import their contempt of him ; their gradual revolt 
from the knowledge, love, profession, and practice of his 
truth. Jer. 2: 27. 32: 33. Their casting him or his laws 
behind their back, imports their utmost contempt and ab- 
horrence of both. Ezek. 23: 35. Nch. 9: 26. The church 
has her back ploughed on, when her members are cruelly 
oppressed and persecuted. Ps. 129: 3. The Jews, since 
the crucifixion of Christ, have their back bowed down alway. 
The strength of their nation, their government, and great 
men, are gone ; and they are laden and grievously op- 
pressed with slavery, oppression, and sorrow. Ps. 69: 
23. Rom. 11; 10. 
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BACK, or Backward. In the metaphorical language, 
ij go, or turn hack or backward, denotes wilful rebellion, and 
active apostasy from God. Tsa. 1: 4. Jer. 7: 24. and 15: 6. 
To be driven, tarn, or fall bttckn)ards, imports disappoint- 
ment, and sudden, unexpected, and fearful destruction. 
Ps. 40: 14, and 70; 2. Isa. 28; 13, and 44: 25. To tarn 
judgment backwards, is violently to j^ervert good laws and 
their sanctions, in order to promote and maintain wicked- 
ness. Isa. 59: 14. 

BACKBITE ; to ,8j)eak evil of an absent person. 
Paul classes this sin with,several others of a heinous na- 
ture. Bom. 1: 30. (Sec Detraction, and Slander.) — 
CalvieL 

BACKSLIDING ; the act of turning from the path of 
duty. It may be considered as partial, when applied to 
true believers, who do not backslide with the whole bent 
of their will ; as voluntary, when applied to those who, 
after professing to know the truth, wilfully turn from .it, 
and live in the practice of sin *, as final, when the mind is 
given up to judicial hardness^ as in the case of Judas. 
Partial bacicshding must he distinguished from hypocrisy, 
as the former may exist where 4here afe gracious inten- 
tions on the whole ; but the latter is a studied profession 
of appearing to be what we are not . 

The causes of backsliding arc-— -the cares of the worhl ; 
improper connections ; inattention to secret or closet du- 
ties ; self-conceit and dependence j indulgence ; listening 
to and parleying with temptations. A bnckshding state -is 
manifested by indifibrence to prayer and self-examination j 
trifling or unprofitable conversation ; neglect of public 
ordinances ; shunning the people of God ; associating with 
the world ; thinking lightly of sin; neglect of the Bible; 
and often by gros.s immorality. The consequences of this 
awful state are — loss of character ; loss of comfort; loss 
of vsef Illness ; and, as long as any remain in this state, a 
loss of a rvell-grounded hope of future happiness. To amid 
tins state, or recover from it, we should beware of the 
first appearance of sm; be much in prayer; attend the 
ordinances ; and unite with the people of God. We should 
consider the awful instances of apostasy, as Saul, Judas, 
Demas, Ax.; the many warnings we have of it; (Malt. 
24: 13. Heb, 10: 38. Luke 9: 02.) how it grieves the 
Holy Spirit ; and how WTetched it makes us ; above all 
things, our dependence should be on Clotl, that we may 
always be directed by his Spint, and kept by his power. 
(See j\F<i>TAsy.) — Thnderson's Burk. 

BACKUS, (Isaac, A. M.)a di.stmguished Baptist minis- 
ter of Mas.'Nachusell.s, was born at Norwich in Connecticut, 
in 1724. In 1741, a year memorable for the revival of 
religion through this country, his attention was fir-st ar- 
rested by the concerns of another world, and he was 
brought, as he believed, to the knowledge of the truth, 
as it is in Jesus. In 174b, he commenced preaching the 
gospel ; and, April 13, 1748, he was ordained first minis- 
ter of a congregational church in Titicut precinct, in the 
town of Middleborough, Ma.ssachuseUs. 

In 1749, a number of the memliers of Mr. Backus’s 
church altered their sentiments witli regard to baptism, 
and he at length united wnth them in opinion. He was 
baptized by irnmccsion in August, 1751. For some years 
afterwards, be held communion with those who were bap- 
tized in infancy ; but he afterwards divseontinued this 
from conviction of its impropriety. A Baptist church 
,W'as formed, January 10, 1750, and he was installed its 
pastor, June 2.3d of the same year, by ministers from Bos- 
ton and llehoboth. In this relation he continued through 
the remainder of his life. He died November 20, 1800, 
aged eighty-two years. He had been enabled to preach 
nearly sixty years, until the spring before his death, when 
he experienced a paralytic stroke, which deprived him of 
.speech, and of tlie use of his limbs. 

Mr. Backus was a plain, evangelical preacher, without 
any pretensions to eloquence. It may be ascribed to his 
natural diffidence that, wffien preaching or conversing on 
important subjects, he w^as in the habit of shutting his 
eyes. To his exertions the Baptist churches in America 
owe not a little of their pre.sent flourishing condition. He 
was ever a zealous friend to the equal rights of Christians. 
When the Congress met at Philadelphia in 1774, he was 
sent as an ageni from the Baptist churches of the Warren 


association, to support their claims to the same equal lib- 
erties, which might to be given to every denomination. 
Ill October, he had a conference with the Massachusetts 
delegation and others, at which he contended only for the 
same privileges which wxre given to the churches in Bos- 
ton ; andJie received the promise, that the rights of the 
Baptists should be regarded. On his return, as a report 
haa preceded him, that he had been attempiing to break 
up the union of the colonies, he addressed himself to the 
convention of Ma.s.sarhu.seUs, December 9, and a vote was 
passed, declaring his conduct to have been correct. Wlicn 
the convention m 1779 took into consideration the consti- 
tution of the state, the subject of the extent of the civil 
pw’er in regard to religion naturally presented itself, and 
in the course of debate the perfect correctness of the Bap- 
tist memorial, which was read at Philadelphia, was called 
in questioh. In consequence of which, Mr. Backu.s pub- 
lished in the Chronicle of December 2d, a narrative of liis 
proceedings as Baptist agent, and brought arguments 
against an article in the bill of rights of the constitution 
of Massacliusetts. He believed, that the civil authority 
had no right to require men to support a teacher of ihety, 
morality, and religion, or to attend public worship ; that 
the Church ought to have no connection with the State ; 
that the kingdom of the Lord Jesus was not of this world, 
and was not dejiendent on the kingdoms of this world ; 
and that the subject of religion should lie left entirely to 
the consciences of men. 

The publications of Mr. Backus were more numerous 
than those of any other Baptist writer in America. Of 
his three volumes of the History of the Baptists, he pub- 
lished an abridgement, brought down to 1804. It con- 
tains many facts, for which the public is indebted to the 
patient industry of the writer, and it mu.st be a very valu- 
able work to Baptists, as it presents a minute account of 
almost every church of that denomination in New Eng- 
land. But these facts are combined without much atten- 
tion to the connection, and Benedict’s moie recent History 
of the Baptists has in a great measure taken its jilace. — 
Mass. Bapt. Miss. Mag. i. 287, 288 ; Packus^s Cbarch Ihst. 
111 . J31U-.14J ; Jhickus^s Ahndg. 209, 214 ; Benuhet, ii, 
207—274; Alien. 

BACKUS, (Charixs, D. D.,) an eminent minister, was 
born m Norwich, Connecticut, in 1749. He lost his pa- 
rents in his childhood, but, as he early discovered a love 
of .science, his Inends assisted him to a liberal education. 
He was gradnaied at Yale college in 1709. IIi.s theolo- 
gical education w as directed by Dr. Hart of Pre.ston. In 
1774, he w'as ordained to the pastoral charge of the church 
in Somers, in which town he remained till his death, De- 
cember 30, 1803, after a faithful ministry of more than 
twenty-nine years. In the last year of his residence at 
college, the mind of Dr. Backus w^as impre.ssed by divine 
truth, and although his conduct had not been immoral, he 
was deeply convinced of his sinfulness in the sight of 
God. He was for a time opposed to the doctrines of the 
gospel, particularly to the doctrine of the atonement, and 
of the depei dence of man upon the special influences of 
the Holy Spirit to renew his heart. But at last his pride 
was humbled, and he was brought to an acquaintance with 
the way of salvation by a crucified Redeemer. From this 
time he indulged the hope, that he was reconciled unto 
God. An humble and an exemplary Christian, under the 
afllictions of life he quietly submitted to the will of his 
F ather in heaven . He was a plain , evangelical , i mpressi ve 
preacher. Knc»wing the worth of immortal souls, he taught 
with the greatest clearness the way of salvation through 
faith in the Redeemer, and enforced upon his hearers that 
holiness, without which no man can see the Lord. Dur- 
ing his ministry, there were four seasons of peculiar atten- 
tion to religion among his people. Dr. Backus was emi- 
nent as a theologian. His retired .situation and his emi- 
nence as an instructor, drew anmnd him many who were 
designed for the Christian ministry. Nearly fifty young 
men were members of his theological school. In his last 
sickness he hod much of the divine presence. The last 
words which he was heard to whisper, wei-e ‘^glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, wiii to- 
wards men.’^ , 

He published the following sennon.s ; at the ordination 
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of Freegrace Reynolds, 1795 j of Tim. M. Cooley and 
Joseph Russell, 1796 ; of Thomas Snell, 1798 j five dis- 
courses on the Truth of the Bible, 1797 ; a century ser- 
mon, 1801 ; a volume on Regeneration. — Cam. Mag. iv. j 
Attends Biog. Dic^. 

BACKUS, (Azel, D. D.,) president of Hamilton college, 
state of New lork, was the son of Jabez B&ckus of Nor- 
wich, Conn. His father bequeathed to him a farm in 
Franklin, which, he says, I wisely exchanged for an 
education in college.” He was graduated at Yale in 1787. 
While in college he was a deist j but his uncle and friend, 
Rev. Charles Backus of Somers, won him from infidelity 
through the divine ble.ssing, and reared him up for the 
ministry. From the time that he believed the gospel,- he 
gloried in the cross. In early life he was ordained as the 
successor of Hr. Bellamy at Bethlem, where Ije not only 
latoed faithfully in the ministry, but also instituted and 
conducted a school of considerable celebrity. After the 
establishment of Hamilton college, trear XJtica, he was 
cho.sen the first president. He died of the typhus fever, 
December 28, 1816, a^d fifty-one, and was succeeded by 
president Davis of Middlebury college. He was a man 
of an original cast of thought, distinguished by suscepti- 
bility and ardor of feeling, and by vigoipus and active 
piety. Of his benevolence gnd goodness no one could 
doubt. In his sermons, though familiar and not, perhaps, 
sufficiently correct and elevated in style, he was earnest, 
afiectionale, and faithful. He published a sermon on the 
death of govenior Wolcott, 1797 ; at the election, 1798 ; 
at the ordination of John Frost, Whitesborough, 1813. — 
Alimas Biog. Did . ; Relig. Intel, i. 527, 592 : Prnopl. 
13: 43. 

BACON, (Roger,) a learned monk of the Franciscan 
order, was descended of an ancient family, and born near 
Ilchester, in Somersetshire, in the year 1214. He received 
the first tincture of learning at Oxford, from whence he 
proceeded to the university of Paris, at that time much 
frequented by the English. Having been admitted to the 
degree of doctor, he returned to England, and took the 
habit of the Franciscan order in 1240, when he was about 
twenty-six years of age. He was now regarded as a most 
able and indefatigable inquirer after knowledge by the 
greatest men of the age ,* and a fund was raised for the 
purjxise of defraying the ex])euses of advancing science by 
experiments, the method which Bacon had determined to 
follow. His discoveries were little understood, by the 
generality of his contemiioraries ; and because, by the 
help of mathematical knowledge, he performed things 
above the comprehension of the vulgar, he was sus- 
pected of magic. He was particularly persecuted by his 
own fraternity, so that they would not receive his books 
into their library, and eventually got him imprisoned ; so 
that, as he confesses himsell’, he had reason enough to re- 
))ent of his having taken such pains with the arts and 
sciences ! At the particular desire of ^pe Clement IV., 
Bacon collected together, and enlarged his several treatises, 
and sent them to him in 1267. This collection, which is 
the same that the author himself entitled Opus Majus,” 
or his Great Work, is still extant. It has been affirmed, 
and not without reason, that though his application to the 
occult sciences was the pretended, yet the true cause of 
the ill usage which Bacon experienced, w^as the freedom 
with which he treated the clergy of his day, in his writings, 
wherein he spared neither their ignorance nor their want 
of morals. He went so far as to reprove pope Innocent 
IV . by letter, and is said to have made no scruple of de- 
claring to those with whom he was intimate, that, in his 
judgment, the jwpe was Amichnst. Dr. Jebb, the learned 
editor of Bacon s works, tells us, that he appears to have 
proposed to himself two things, either by laying down a 
good scheme of philosophy to excite the pope to reform 
the errors that had crept into the church j or, if he could 
not eflect this, to j^ropose such expedients as would break 
the power of Antichrist, and retard his progres.s • for he 
appears to have been firmly persuaded that the church 
would ere long be reformed, either by the pope himself, or 
because the exorbitant dominion of Antichrist would be- 
come obnoxious to mankind, and so fall to destruction; 

When Bacon had been ten years in prison, a new pope 


had been elected 4o the pontificate, and he resolved toiqfi- 
ply to him for his dischar^. With a view to convince 
his holiness of both, the Timocence and nsefulnees of his 
studies, he addressed to him a treatise, << On the Means 
of avoiding the Infirmities of Old Age,” written in Latin. 
This book has been translated into Engksh, by Dr. Richard 
Prowne, who esteemed it one of the best performances 
that ever was written. What effect it had upon the pope 
does not appear : -but towards the latter end of his rei^ 
Baeon, by tha-interpositien of some noblemen, -obtamed 
his release, and returned to 0:Mhrd, where he spent the 
remainder of his days in peaCe, and died in the college of 
his order, on the 11th of June, 1294. His last work was 
a Compendium of Theology. ** He was,” says Dr. Shaw, 

beyond all comparisoh the greatest man of his time, 
and tni^r, perhaps, stand !n competition with the great- 
est that have appeared since. It is wonderful, considering 
the ignorance of the age in which he lived, how he came 
by such a depth of knowledge on all subjects. His writ- 
ings are composed with Uiat elegance, conciseness, and 
strength, mad adorned with such just and exquisite obser- 
vations on nature, that, among all the chemists, we do not 
know his equal.” Dr. Freind ascribes the honor of intro- 
ducing chemistry into Europe to Bacon, who, he observes, 
speaks, in some part o» other of his Wwks;- of almost every 
operation now usedifi chemistry. He was the miracle,” 
says Freind, “ of the age he lived in ; and the greatest 
genius, perhaps, for mechanical knowledge, that ever ap- 
peared hi the world since Archimedes. He appears, like- 
wise, to have been master of the whole science of optics,” 
The telescope was not unknown to him. His skill in as- 
tronomy was amazing : he discovered that error which 
occasioned the reformation of the calendar, and which 
has been regarded as pne of the greatest effons of human 
industry. Even in moral philosophy he left excellent pre- 
cepts, and is entitled' to the remembrance of posterity as 
a great philosopher^ an admirable linguist, a sound theo- 
logian, a wonderful man, and a sincere Christian 
Ciri.t. Bios '. ; Bncy. 4”ier. 

BACOTf, (Sib Francis,) Lent Verulam, Viscount of St. 
Albans, the eminent statesman and illustrious philosopher, 
was the son of Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the great 
seal. He was born at York house, in the Strand, on the 
22d of January, 1561. At an early age, he gave promise 
of those talents which distinguished him in his more ma- 
ture years, so that he attracted the notice of queen Eliza- 
beth, who familiarly called him her young lord keeper. 
He entered Trinity college when he was in his twelfth 
year, where he studied under;Dr. Whitgift, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, aqd by the time he was sixteen 
years old, he had made great proficiency ia the learning 
of those times ; so that he already began to project those 
improvements in science, which pav^pd the way for its 
complete reformation from the Aristotelian subtleties, which 
had so long obscured it. About this period, he accompa- 
nied Sir Amias Pawlet on his embassy to France, and so 
great an opinion was entertained of his -discretion and 
ability, that ' he was entrusted with a commission to the 
queen, of which he acquitted himself with great credit. 
Here at the age of nineteen, he wrote a work entitled, (y 
the State of Europe^ in which he gave the most astonish- 
ing proofs of the early maturity of his judgment. Soon 
after his fathers death, in consequence of the straitness 
of his circumstances, he betook himself to the study of 
the common law ; it was, hou'ever, impossible that a ge* 
nius that could range through the whole circle of riie sci- 
ences, should confine itself to so dry a study. In his mo- 
ments of leisure, therefore, we find him taking a view of 
the state of learning, and devising means for supplying 
the defects, and correcting the errors he had detected. A 
treatise which he published about this period, entitled, 

“ The greatest Birth of Time,” but which is now lost, ap 
pears to have exhibited the ground-work of that spleqdid 
design, which was afterwards disclosed more fully in hts 
" Grand Instauration of the Sciences.” In the year 1592, 
we find him engaged in defending the queen and the go- 
vernment against the Ubellous attacks of the famous father 
Parsons. Being chosen a member of parliament for Mid- 
dlesex, in 1403, he frequently distinguished himself by the 
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eloquence ol* his sj-ieeclies, and tljouf]fh he f^eneralJy ap- 
peared on the side of the courl, he was rej^jarded as not 
unfriendly to the interests of the |)eople. He had frequent 
access to the queen, who sometimes advised with hun on 
state a^’airs ; but his opposition to the payment of three 
subsidies in the course ol less ihan six years, gave such 
oifence to Elizabeth, that he w^as for some time forbidden 
her presence, and all the influence of the carl of Essex, 
who was his warm friend, could not reinstate him iti her 
favor. The patronage of this nobleman seems indeed to 
have raised a prejudice against him in the family of lord 
Burleigh, his relative, to whom, on several occasions, he 
applied for some office in the state ; he did, however, pro- 
cure for him, notwithstanding the greatest opposition, the 
reversion of the situation of register to the star chamber, 
worth sixteen hundred pounds a year ; but he did not come 
into the jKissessioii of it for nearly twenty years afterwards, 
nor did he obtain any other preferment during the whole 
of this reign, though his extensive learning and eloquence 
cxcilcd the admiration of those in power. His patron, the 
earl of Essex, however, still endeavored to serve him, and 
w’armly urged his being appointed {Utorncy-general, against 
all the remonstrances of Bacon’s cousin, Sir Bohert Coi il. 
The earl frequently took his aiivice on business of 
faricc ; but in the reverse (»f his fortunes that advice, how- 
ever salutary, did not always please him, ami a shyness 
ensued ; ycl though there is some reason to suppose that 
Bacon privately endeavored to serviMhe earl in his trou- 
bles, his public appearance against him on Ins trial has 
justly exposed him to the censure of posterity. On the 
death of the queen, Mr. Bacon lost no lime m paying Ins 
court to the mnv sovereign, w'ho, on the t went \ -third of 
July, 1()03, bestowed on him the honor of kmgbth<K>d ; 
and in the month of August, the following yc.ir, he was 
made one of his majesty’s council, with a fee of forty 
}H)iinds per aiuinrn, to wlm h was added, by another na- 
tem, a ]>ension of sixty pounds, for the special services of 
his brother Anthony and himself. In Ibdo, he ptihli^hed 
a W'ork oil “ The Proficiency and Advaiiccment of Learn- 
ing,” first in Englisli, and alterwards in Latin, winch 
gained him much celebrity, and drew upon bun tlu* notic<* 
of the king, to Avhom he dedicated it. llis cousin, Sir 
Robert, now earl <*f Salisbury, having obtained tlit^ con- 
fidence of .lames, so as to feci liiiii.sclt* beyond all fear of 
a rival, began to show him some favoi ; but Sir h^iancis 
found a powerful op{ioiient in the renowned Su Bdward 
Coke, wdio had recently been made attornevgcm'ral. There 
appears lohavcbe<‘n a mutual jealousy brUveeirthps(‘tw(» 
great men, Coke envying Bacon for the extent of his learn- 
ing, and Bacon emulating Coke for his profound know- 
ledge in the law. In 1()()7, Sir Francis wn.s ap|xnntc(l 
solicitor-general, afler w^bich his prai-twe incica.sed so 
much, that he was retained in almost all great causes ; 
ho argued on the subject of the union between Engbaml 
and Scotland before the house of commons ; be w'as em- 
ployed by that house to represent to the king the grievances 
of the nation, in w^hieh he excited llie applauses of both 
parlies, and afterwards renilered im|V)rtaiit services lu a 
confenmee w'lth the lords on the que.stion of abolishing 
the ancient tenures, and granting a sufficient revenue in- 
siejid of them, in w’^hich he earned the point by setting 
the business in so clear a light as convinced all his hear- 
ers. In 1010, appeared his book ‘‘ On the Wisdom of the 
Ancients,” in wdiich, launching out mio a new track, he 
endeavors to develop the physical, moral, and political 
meaning couched under the fables of aiiliquity ; and, 
how'pver doubtful some of Ins hyjioiheses may appear, w'c 
cannot but admire the profundity and variety of his know- 
ledge. In 1011, he was made a judge of the inarshaFs 
court, and tw'o years afler, he succeeded Sir Henry Hobart, 
as attorney-general ; when, it having been objected that 
ihi.s office was incompalible with a seat in the house of 
commons, that house, from particular regard for him, over- 
ruled the objection, and allowed him to lake his scat as 
usual. While in this office, he exerted himself much to 
put a stop to the pernicious practice of duelling, and his 
eloquent and learned charge on this subject, in the star 
chamber, so plea.sed the lords of the council, who were 
present, that they OTdered it to be printed and published, 
22 


W'ith the decree of the court. Sir Francis Bacon’s circum- 
stances were nowin a more i>ros pen ms situation than they 
had ever been ; his practice wms extensive and profitable 
he had taken po.ssession of his registership already men 
tinned, and became possessed of several good estates by 
the death of his brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon. But his 
generosity, w^hich often bordered on profusion, prevented 
him from amassing a fortune. When Sir George Villiers 
came into favor with king James, Sir Francis endeavored 
to obtain his gotid w’ill, and the favorite, conscious of his 
owni inexperience, frequently advised wdth him on public 
aflhirs. A letter still extant shows such superiority of 
judgment, and so great a freedom of manner, as reflects 
the highest credit on his head and his heart. He w’^as now 
rising rapidly, and about this time was sworn a member 
of his majesty’s privy council, a promotion altogether un- 
usual for a man in his station ; it is, however, much to be 
regretted, that he sometimes exhibited too much ser\dlity 
in flattering the king and the court. On the 7th of March, 
lf)17, the aged chancellor Egertoii having voluntarily re- 
signed the seals, vSir Francis Bacon succeeded him, ‘with 
the title of lord keeper, and soon after, the king going on 
a progress to Scotland, he was entrusted with the conduct 
ol‘ public affairs in his ab.'-cnce, and presided at the coun- 
cil. In the beginning of lb 19, he w'as mode lord high 
chancellor of England, had the title of baron Vcrulam 
conferred upon him, anil shortly after, the dignity of vis- 
I'oniit St. Alliaris. This acciiTnulation of honors added 
little to the fame of so great a man ; but they tended to 
(xcitc much jcalouvy, ami probaldy contributed to his 
subsejjiicnt misfortunes 

Amidst the imdtipliciiy and variety of engagements, in 
which bis high station involved him. he still found time 
lor his favorite study of phiio.sophy. Jn idl’d, he pub- 
lished his most finished perfoimaiicc, under the title of 
Non/tn Ori^tntum Sf/V/iZ/r/zv////, which f(>rmed the sequel to 
his grand In.stauiation of the Sciences Tn this work he 
illustrates the trn(‘ mode of interpreting natui’c by sound 
far R'lnolc from those puerile sophistries which 
had .so long rlisgraccd the schools. He dcdica*'''d it to the 
king, who favorably received it, and wTote him a letter of 
approval wdth his own hand It w’as highly appreciated 
by tlu* learned men of his time, w ho regarded it as a stand- 
ard (d” true philosophical inquiry, and later times have not 
lieeii unju.st to his mmnory, in styling him “The Father 
of the indmtivc I’hihtsojdiy ” 

While, how'cver, he was thus acquiring the greate.st 
credit as a philosopher, a storm w'^as rising, W'hich soon 
overwhebned him wiib dishonor. Being of an easy tem- 
p<*r, and naturally generous and profuse in his domestic 
economy, his household had hemi guilty of great impo- 
sitions, at wdiich he had inconsiderately connived; so that 
in March, 11)21, he w as mrusod by the house, of commons 
of having taken bribes, in causes that had come before 
him as cbnncellor. At first, he attempted to defend him- 
self from the charges, but more accusations being brought 
against bim, be was impeached befon^ the lords, on which 
he throw himself on the mercy of his judges, and received 
senience to pay a line ol forty thousand pounds, to be im- 
pri.soned in the tower during the king’s pleasure, to be 
incapable of holding ar.y place of trust in the state, and 
never to sit in parliament, or come within the verge of the 
court. He, w^as soon rr leased from his confinement, and 
obtained access to his majesty, wdio granted him several 
favors, and at last remitted the whole sentence ; but he 
never reeovered himself from this disgrace. 

Being now freed from the hurry of public business, 
lord Bacon found full leisure for more pleasing and con- 
genial studies, and he frequently lamented that he had 
been so long diverted from them by the pursuits of am- 
bition and false glory. During the five years which inter- 
vened between his misfortunes and his death, he published 
a number of interesting and important works, in addition 
to the revision and arrangement of several of his former 
treatises, and we cannot loo much admire the compass of 
mind that, under so many discfmragements, could accom- 
plish, in so short a periixl, what would have 
in ordinary men, the labor of a long life. At this 
wrote his “ History of i^enry VIT,” Essays ; or, C un« 
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sels Civil and Moral,” and the Third, Fourth, and FiOh 
farts ol’ the Grand Instauration of the Sciences,” by which 
last work in particular he enlar^?ed the boundaries of sci- 
ence beyond all who hail gone before him, as both indi- 
viduals and learned societies of all the most civilized na- 
tions of Europe have freely acknowledged. 

And as his philosophy dealt not in metaphysical subtle- 
ties, but in the sober results of experimental deduction ; 
there was little tendenc.y m his mind to doubt or oppse 
the great truths of religion. From many parts of his 
writings, he appears to have lieen a firm believer, and 
experimentally acquamicil with thi* power of these sacred 
principles: and his reiiremcnt .seems to have beim much 
spent m this study, and his strongest consolations in adver- 
sity to have been drawn from this divine source. His sen- 
timents on thtJse subjects appenr to have been what is 
called moderate Calvinism, I lint is to say, while he firml}'^ 
believed the doctrine of the divine decrees, and their in- 
lluencc on the future character of the elect, he maintained 
the absolute aceouiilableness of man, the full and free in- 
vitations of the gospl, and the infinite value of tlie death 
of Christ to save all ; though, through unbelief, many fall 
short of the blessing. This vimH l>e better illustrated by 
a short quotation from his confession of faith : “ I believe 
that the sufferings of Christ, as they are sufficient to take 
away the sins of the whole world, so they arc only eflee- 
tual to those who arc regenerate by the Holy Ghost, who 
breatheth where he will of his f’rci* grace, which grace, 
as the seed incorruptible (piiclveneth the spirit of man, and 
conceiveth him anew a son God, and a member o( 
Christ.” 

In these pursuits he sjMml the years of his re.tirement, 
gradually becoming more infirm, but frequently exerting 
his faculties with an application hcyoiul his strength ; till 
be at last fell a sacrifice to his z»‘al, in making some ex- 
periments with regard to the preservation of bodies. He 
was suddenly affected in his head and stomach, so that, 
not being able to reach hi.>> home, he was obliged to retire 
to the house of the carl of Arundel, at llighgate, wlien* 
lie sickened of a lever and delluxion on his breast ; and, 
after a week’s illness, expired in the sixly-sixlli year of 
his age, on the ninth of 7\pril, !()”(}. Hr was buried pri- 
vately at St. Albans ; and his (omh remained for some 
time undistinguished, until Sir ThoJiia.s IMeantys, who had 
formerly been his servant, raiseil a monument to his memo- 
ry. Tiius died lord Bacon, of whom it is little to say, 
that he was one ol the greatest jihdosopher.-^ of modern 
times. To him bedongs the praise of striking out a new 
path to science, and rescuing it from that load of meta- 
physical jargon which had overwhelmed and nearly ex- 
tinguished it. Goollie says, “ He drew a sponge over the 
tabic ol human knowledge.” His contemporaries could 
not fully appreciate the extent of his genius, and the value 
ol his labors. Sensible of this himself, he says in his will, 

My name and menior}’^ 1 bequeath to foreign nations 
and to my own countrymen, alter some time be passed 
over!” With regard to ])hysics, if the learned of our 
times have made more lirilliant discoveries, few will deny 
that it was Bacon who led the way to those discoveries, 
and laid the foundation of the sciences in the most solid 
and decisive experiments. 

In his person lord Bacon w^as aliout the middle stature, 
^*^*'*^ IVoiit, a lively and piercing eye, 
venerable in his appearance, so as insen- 
sibly to excite the esteem of all wdio saw him. He w'as 

and^iTSftnt speaker, an eminent lawyer. 

nfihe PvS i r u‘' < hnrgcs highly dishonorable 

to the station that he filial as n judge, it has been 

w^^lT n out of hi too easy teiu^or 

with the underlings of his office, than by anv desire to 
par icipate in their exoc-tions; it is also worthy of remwk 

that, notwithstanding he fell under this grievLs Xree 

not one of the many decisions which he passed (and h^is 
said to have made no less than two thousand oVders and 
decrees m a year) was ever reversed as unjust At the 
age of forty, lord Bacon was married to a daughter of 
Mr, Bamham, an alderman of the city of London with 
whom he received a good fortune, and she outhv i him 
upwards of twenty years. He ifad no children. li is re- 


marked of him, that he was .so sensibly affected at every 
eclipse of fhc moon, whether he observed it or not, that 
he was seized with a fainting fit, from which he did. not 
recover till the eclipse was over ; but it left no remaining 
weakness. His diet was rather plentiful, and in the latter 
part of his life he preferred the stronger and more nourish- 
ing meats, as most conducive to the strength of the con- 
stitution. He made frequent use of nitre, the virtues of 
which he has much extolled in his writings, taking about 
three grains of it in some warm broth, every morning, for 
nearly thirty years. 

His works, which are numerous, were first collected to- 
gether and published in London in four volumes, folio, in 
1740 ; and Dr. Birch afterwards edited a correct and valu- 
able edition of them, in 1765, consisting of five volumes, 
quarto. Of late years, they have repeatedly been reprinted 
in ten volumes, octavo . — Joneses Chris. Biog ; Emy. Amcr. 

BACON, (John,) the celebrated English sculptor, was 
bom in Southwark, in Snrry, November 24, 1740. His 
father, Thomas Bacon, was a cloth-workcr. At an early 
age, he removed with his father to London, and worked 
with him for the maintenance of the family. Even while 
a boy, his aspiring and j-hilosophic genius was working in 
him so .strongly, that he left his old trade, and, at the age 
of fourteen, apprenticed him.self to one Crispe, a maker 
of porcelain, who taught him the art of modelling. All 
Ins early experiments in the severe school of sculpture, 
were privately made, during his hours of remission from 
labor. Tlir first of his works which caught the public 
attentnm, was n cf>h)ssal head of Ossian. Tie entered the 
royal academy in 176S as a sluflent, and in 1769 received 
the fir.st gold medal, for sculpture, ever given by the royal 
academy. The .soeiely of art.s, to whom he prp.sented his 
Mars and Venus, became the personal friends of the artist. 
1'he king also became his patron. From this lime his 
employment, skill, lepiitation, and fortune went on in a 
steady career of improvement till Ins death, in 1799, at 
the age of hby-ninc years. 

Bacon was an enlightened and decided Christian. His 
genius and fame were soflcned by humility, and conse- 
crati’d to high and nsel'ul ends, it was his constant study 
to emhody in all his works .some religious sentiment or 
judicious moral Tlie school in which he was educated, 
namely the pottery and urtifieiai .stone manufactory, had 
made him acquainted with public feeling, and ho addressed 
It. “ He infused more English good sense into his sculp- 
ture,” .says Mr. Cunningham, “ than any preceding artist. 
In all that he did, there was a plain meaning, a sentiment 
which lay on the surlacc ; wliirh ignorance had not to call 
on learning to explain, and which could be felt without 
any reference to the antique In sixteen competitions with 
rival artists, it was his boast that he was fifteen limes suc- 
cessful.” Ills monument to lord Chatham, and his statues 
of judge Blackstone, and of lords Rodney and Cornwallis 
are splendid efforts ; but his statues of .lohnson and How- 
ard are .superior still, and “ rival all similar works save 
the sublime Newton, of Roubiliac. They stand, one on 
the right, and the other on the left, of the entrance to the 
choir of St. Paul’s ; and the severe dignity of the philoso- 
pher with his scroll, and the philanthropist with his prison 
key, countenance the mistake of a distinguished foreigner, 
who paid his respects to them as St. Peter and St. Paul.” 

Bacon’s merits hpc lieen widely acknowledged. But 
a plain tablet over his grave ha.s the following inscription, 
written by himself: “What I was as att artist, seemed 

TO ME OF SOME IMPORTANCE WHILE I LIVED ; BUT WHAT I 
REALLY WAS AS A BELIEVER IN ChRIST JeSUS, IS THE ONLY 
thing of importance to me now.” — Memoirs, by Rnv. 
Bichard Cecil ; Lives of Bminmt Painters and Sculptors, by 
Allan Cunmnfrham, Esq. 

BACON, (Miss Ann,) daughter of the celebrated sculp- 
tor, John Bacon, Esq. distinguished alike for his learning 
and piety, and of a mother, who exhibited all that was 
lovely in the Christian character, was born on the 10th 
of May, J 768. Miss Bacon received from her mother her 
earliest instructions, and was taught by that excellent 
woman to seek for her happiness in the paths of virtue 
and the ways of religion. At the age of thirteen, death 
aepnved her of her parent, and she was then consigned 
to the care of a lady of eminent piety, who kept a board- 
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mg-school, and who endeavored to improve this mournful long with them, the salar}' being inadequate to his support, 
event to the spiritual advantage of her pupil. During her From Winboiinic he was invited to Barnstaple, in Devon- 
continuance at .school, she sedulously employed her time shire, which was a mucli more idigible place for him, as 
in the cultivation of her mind, and became as distinguished the income was adequate tolas wants, and the distance 
for her knowledge as she was celebrated for her piety, but a few miles from las jialive town. He accordingly 
At the age of twenty-three, licr mind became enlightened removed iliitlier iti 17(111, and continued there nine or ten 
to discern, and her heart to feel its own sinfulnes.sj and years. 

after much inward conflict, searching of the Scriptures, It would appear that, during Mr. Badcock’s residence at 
and prayer to God, she was brought to re.st in Christ, as Barnstaple, he becanui somewhat lalitudinarian m his 
the anchor ol her ho[)e. On her ri’turn home, she eommu- creed; and this is resolved into his falling in with the 
nicated to her father the stale of lier feelings; and from writings of Dr. Priestlev, to vliom he jiaid a visit at Caine, 
his conversation and advice, derived great encouragement in AVilishire, and eslal)ll^hefl an intimacy and correspond- 
and assistance. one? \iih the doctor. About the yi’ar 1780, he engaged 

Whilst to the concerns of religion .she paid particular as a writer in the IMorithly BevieW, wliirli was then one ot 
attention, she was not imliflerent to the attainment of the most popular liier.irv journals of the day; and the 
general liU'ratnrc. He:*r diary presented an exact |)or- laleiilsvhich Mr. Baihock displayi'd in his department, 
trailurc of her lovely and pious heaii. She corresponded during the few years that he continued to write for it, 
with jiersons of great learning and excellence, and her lendetl greatly to raise its lame and establish its repiifa- 
leiters were very superior, both in matter and composition, tioii. On the ptibliealion of Dr. Priestley’s History ot the 
'Po ihe study of the lioly Scriptures she devoted much at- Corruptions ol‘ ChnsUamly, IMr. Badcoek undertook the 
tention and lime. Aboiit four years previous to her death, reply to that jiarl vhidi was tlu' most labored and unpor- 
sbe laid an attack of the pleurisy, which was only intro- taut of the whole, vi/. the “ History of Early Opinions 
ductory to the consummation of that ill lieallh,wilh which concerning Jcmis Christ it appeared in the Monthly Ke- 
she had been visited for .several years, and wdiicJi termi- vie\v for .June, 178:]. IDs cntniue extended to thirty-three 
nated in a decline. During her long and subseitiieiU ill- pages in tlie wliole, and was afterwards reprinted; but no 
ness, in which she suflered greatly from the disorder, she one, except Dr. Priestley, wished it shorter. It discovered 
never exhibited any indications of impatience, but with not merely acuteness, hut an uncommon extent of reading 
gratitude received the atttmlions of her Irieiuls, and watli in Ihe primitive tatheis, and eeclcsiastieal history in gene- 
cheerfulness submitted to the determination of Providence. ml. The doctor felt this attack so severely, and more 
Though greatly reduced by continued pain, she felt little c.speeially as proc.eedmg IVoni a quarter so unexpected 
apprehension at the approach of death; but looking at her as the Monthly Review, that, with Ins usual celerity, m 
wasted and almost fleshless arms, .^he said : — The .siglit less than a month he brought rnit a reply to the anirnad- 
of these withered limbs affords me .solid ph*asnre; for as versions, though llie levicvve'r had then diacharged himself 
I discern the outward man decay, so, through th<‘ mercy of only lialf Ids task. At the moment of publishing his 
of ray Redeemer, I believe the inwanl man is renewing reply. Dr. Priestley was ignorant who liis antagonist w’as; 
day by day.’’ And at night, when first laid in b«‘d, she and, therefore, unbiassed by pre)Lidice or resentment, he 
frequently said, — ‘‘ Blessed be God, I have another day beslowvd this eiilogium on him^: “ The knowdedge and 
less! 1 am another day nearer my journey’s end.” ability of the pri'senl reviewer niake him a much more 

Miss Bacon w'as tiever married, though she lived to the formidable, and, therefore, a morerespe^ ‘able antagonist.” 
age of forty-one; and for visits of merey and deeds of The late Dr. Johnson, speaking of Mr. Badeoc’ ’s review, 
benevolence, she had therefore rniieh lime which slie could at an interview which he had with luni a little before his 
.so devote, and which she did not fail tlius usefully to aj)- death, said, “You have proved him a^ de/icieiit m probity 
ply. At length, after a life of piety, benevolence, and as he is in learning : he borrowed iVom those wdio had 
intellectual application, she expired the 21th of December, been borrowers themselves, and did not know that the 
1809, with a sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrec- mistakes he ailopted had lieeii answered by others.” 
tion. — Jonea's Chris. Biog. He was for several years troubled witli dreadful head 

BACON, (Samuel, ) agent of the American government aclis, and so violent were, they at times, that they threw 
for establishing a colony in Africa, was an episcopal cler- him inlo a state i>f delirium. This made him frequently 
gyman. He proceeded in the Elizabeth to Sierra Deone, express Ins apprehension of some lime or other lo.sing his 
w ith eighty-two colored jicople, aecompaiucd by IMr. Bank- reason ; an event which he justly considered as far more 
•son, al.^o agent, and Dr. Croscr ; and arrived March 9, to l>e dreaded ilia n deatli itself. In 1787, he, lost his mother, 
1820. The Augusta schooiitr was purchased, and the a vciy excellent woman and most aflertionate parent, 
people and stores wore transhipped, and carried to Gam- His behavior to her was an example ol filial piety, and 
pelar in Sherliro river, March 20ih. Dr. Crozer and Mr. his grief at lier death exquisitely tender. At the Jxmt 
Bankson died m a few' weeks, and Mr. Bacon heuig taken as.si7es, 1788, he ])i cached in the calhedial of Exeter, 
ill on the 17th of Ajuil, jiroceeded to Kent, at cape Slid- having previously taken orders ; .md his sermon before 
ling, but died two days after his arrival, on the third of tlie jmlges wa- givatly admired by tho.se who heard it. 
May. Many others died. The circular of the Colomza- On the I9lh of May lolUnving, he died of a bilious eom- 
tion soeiely,’si.gncd by E.B. Caldwell, October 21), des<iibes plaint, at tlie house ol his aifeclionate friend, Sir John 
this di.sastrous expedition.— A /Aw ; Mnnmrs by Ashmim. Chiceslcr, Bart, in Queen street, May f’air, London. In 
BADCOCK, (Samuel,) w'as the son of a respcclalile lus person, Mr. Badcock was short, but w'cll made, active, 
buleher at South Moltoii, in Devorisliiiv, where he was lively, and agreeable. His eye was peculiarly vivacious, 
born, February 22, 1747. His family and connections anil lus whole eountenanee indicated strong intellectual 
were dissenters, and he w'ashim.self designed by them for ])owers, far above llie general i*im of mankind, and a dis- 
tlie ministerial function among the Noneonformists. The ])osition replete willi sensibility, tenderness, and generosity, 
eomjiiler of Mr. Badcock’s Memoir, in Ihe General Bio- As a pulpit orator he was much admired. Though all his 
graphical Dictionary, 1798, is jileased to tell us, that writings discover the hand of a master, and exhibit abun- 
“ from habitual intercourse with some of the students at daiit traces of laborious research and jirofound learning, 
Mr. Fooker’s academy, he contracted some of those tenets it may be questioned if, in any of th<*m, he has done more 
w'hich compose the gloomy fanaticism of the Methodists;” essential service lo the cause of Christianity, than by his 
and immediately proceeils to instance the topics of free- masterly statement of the evidence of its truth, arising 
grace, election, justification by imputed righteousness, from miracles and prophecy, in the Bampton lectures.— 
final perseverance, &c., as though these were the doctrines Jams' s Chris. Bins;. : Davenport ; Ency. Amer. 
contended for by the fanatical Methodists; whereas they BAG; a sack, pouch, or purse. The money collected 
are all, without exception, fundamental articles of the in the treasuries of eastern princes w'as reckoned up in 
church of England, and stiffly opposed by the Wesleyan certain equal suras, put inlo bags, and sealed. God issam 
Methodists! JIow long Mr. B. continued at this academy to seal and sew vp men's iniquity tn a bag ; a striking ima^, 
we know not ; but on leaving it, he accepted a call to be lo denote that he remembers every act and 
pastor lo a dissenting congregation at Winbourne, in Dor- thereof, in order lo charge it on them, and ^ 

setshire, wdicrc he w'as ordained, but did not continue for it, at a future time. Job 14; 17. uicnes y 
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the curse of God, are styled washes put inlo a ha« mth holes: ; 
that is, they profit not the owner, hut are secretly and 
unexpectedly consumed. Hag. 1: (>. On the contrary, 
treasures of spiritual good, blessings promi.sed in the 
heavens* to such as liberally expend their projjerty, in do- 
ing good on Christian princi])les, are said to be deposited 
in or purses, thof wax not old. Luke J2; 33. Of 
course, these riches of the soul are permanent, and can 
neither be tarnished, scattered, or lost. How few com- 
paratively jprmV/c, according to the prty:ept of the Savior, 
these safe and indestructible dcpositoi ies for ilicir wealth, 
beyond the grave I 

BAHUUIM ; a town of Benjamin, (2 Sam. 3: Hi. 17: 5. 
If): 18.) probably built by the young men who escaped 
the destruction of their tribe, ft is IbongliT to have been 
also named Al moil, (Josh. 21: 18.) anil Alemaih. 1 Chron. 
f): <)0. 

BATLEV, (John,) an excellent mim.stcr in Bo.slon, was 
born in Lancashire, England. From his earliest years, his 
mind seems to have been impressed by the truths of re- 
ligion. While he was yet very young, his mother one 
day persuaded him to lead the devotions of the family. 
When his father, who was a very dissolute man, heard of 
it, hi.s heart was touched with a .scn.se of liis .sin in the 
neglect of this duty, and he became afterwards an emi- 
nent Christian. After having been carefully instructed 
in classical learning, he commenced preaching the gospel, 
about the age of twenty-two. He soon went to Ireland, 
where, by frequent labors, he much injured his health, 
which was never perfectly restored. He spent about four- 
teen years of bis life at Limerick, and was exceedingly 
blessed in his exertions to turn men from darkness to light. 
While at Limerick, a deanery was offered him, if he w’ould 
conform, with the promise of a bishopric upon the first 
vacancy. But disdaining worldly things, when they came 
in competition with duty to his Savior and the purity of 
divine worship, he rejected the offer in true disinterested- 
ness and elevatjon of spirit. But neither this proof, that 
he was intent on higher objects than this world presents, 
nor the blamele.ssncs.s of his life, nor the .strong hold which 
he had in the affections of his acquaintance, could i»rc- 
serve him from again sii/feriiig the hardships of imprison- 
ment, while the papists in the neighborhood enjoyed libiTty 
and countenance. When he was before the jiidge.s, he 
said to them, if I had been drinking, and gaming, and 
carousing at a tavern with my company, my lords, 1 pre- 
sume that would not have procuiod my being thus treated 
as an offtmder. Must praying to God, and preaching of 
Christ with a company of Chri.Ntuiiis, wdio are jHiaccable 
and inoffensive, and as servicealde to his majesty and the 
government as any of his subjects ; must this be a greater 
crime?’' The recorder answered, ‘‘ We will have you to 
know it is a greater crime.” TLs Mock oiten fasted and 
prayed for his release ; but he was discharged on this 
condition oii]y, that lie should depart from the countiy 
Avithin a limited time. 

He came to New England 111 IMS 1, and was ordained 
the minister of Watertown, October (i, IffhM*), wdth his 
brother, Thomas Bailey, as Ins assistant; he removed to 
Boston in 1092, ami became assistant minister of the first 
church, .Tuly 17, 1093, succeeding Mr. McMidy. Here he 
continued till his death, December 12, 1097, aged fifty- 
three. He was a man eminent for piety, of great scn.si- 
bility of conscience, and very exenqilary in his life. 

In his last sickness, he suffenal under a complication of 
disordens ; but he did not comjilain, TIis mind was soothed 
in dwelling upon the sufferings of Iiis Savior. At times 
he was agitated with fears, though they liad not re.spect, 
as he said, so much to the end, as to what he might meet 
in the way. His last words were, speaking of Chri.st, “ 0, 
what shall I say ? He is altogether lovely. His glorious 
angels are come for me 1” He then closed his eyes, and 
his spirit passed into eternity. He published an addres.s 
to the people of Limerick ; and Man’s Chief End to glo- 
rify God, a sermon preached at Watertown, 1689.— AfiW- 
dleton^s Biog. Evan. iv. 101—105 ; Nonmiform. Memorial, 
L 331 — 335; Matherh Fun. Ser. : ilfugw/J/V?, iii. 224—238 • 
Eliot/ Earner; Alienas Am. Biog. ’ 

BAJITH ; a town of Moab. Isa. 15: 2. 

BAKE. In the earliest times, the oriental nations op- 


jiear to have baked their bread with greal simplicity on a 
clean part of the hearth, or in a pan of iron. Gen, 18: 6. 
Lev. 2: 4 — 7. Afterwards, other inventions were employed. 
It is said the Arabs are accustomed to make a fire in a 
large stone pitcher, and when it is sufficiently heated, ap- 
ply the soft paste or dough to tlie. outside. As it is usually 
very thin, the heat of the pitcher bakes it almost in an 
instant. Dried dung is frequently used inside, as fuel : 
a practice which explains a very singular passage, Ezek. 
4: 9 — 17. Such a custom is still found also in Barbary. — 
Ten women baling the bread of a nation in one oven, imports 
great scarcity of provisions. Lev. 26: 20. The baker sleeping 
(dl the night, indicates the singular inattention of the Jew- 
ish rulers to the dangers arising from the inflamed state of 
the public, mind, which menaced the destruction of the 
.state. Hos. 7; 0. 

BA LA, otherwise Zohar, or Zoar, one of the five cities 
of the plain ; said to be called Bala, that is, swalh}ved up, 
because when Lot quitted it, the earth opened and swal- 
lowed it up. — Cfdmet. 

BALAAM ; a prophet, or diviner, of the city Petlior, on 
the Euphrates, whose history may be found in Numb. 22 
to 2.'i chapters. Also 31: 2, 7, 8. See also Mic. 6: 5. 2 
Vet. 2: 15, Judo 11. Rev. 2: 14. — Sec also Ass of Balaam. 
The rabbins relate many fanciful particulars ot Balaam ; 
as that at first he was one of Vbaraoh’s counsellors ; ac- 
cording to others, he was the father of Jannes and Jambres, 
two eminent magicians ; that he squinted, and was lame ; 
that he was the atttiior of that passac.k in Numbers, 
WHEREIN nis iiisauRY IS REI.ATF.I) j aiul that Moscs inserted 
it, in like manner as he inserted other writings. 

It has been much questioned whether Balaam were a 
trm* prophet of the Lord, or a mere diviner, magician, or 
fortune-toller. Origen and others say, that all his power 
consisted in magic and cursing; because the devil, by 
whose influence ho acted, can only curse and injure. 
Thoodoret, Cyril of Aloxamlria, and Ambrose think he 
prophesied without lieing aware of the import of what he 
said; but Jernmo seems to have adopted the opinion of 
the Ilehrews, that Balaam knew the true God, and was 
a tnie prophet, thougli corrupted by avance. Moses cer- 
tainly says, ho consulted the Lord ; and calls the Lord, his 
God, (Numb. 22: 18 ) hut this might have been merely 
because lie uas of the posterity of Shem, which patriarch 
maintained the worship ol’ the Lord among his descend- 
ants ; so that, while Ihe posterity of Ham fell into idolatry, 
and the posterity of Japhet were settled at a distance, in 
Europe, the Shemitcs maintained the worship of Jehovah, 
and knew his lioliness and jealousy. This appears in the 
pt(»fligate advice which Balaam gives Balak, to seduce the 
I'.raelites to iran'^grcss against Jehovah, with the holiness 
of whose natuic the [lervcrted projihel seems to have been 
well acquainted. 

There is sometinng peculiar and worthy of notice in 
the account (A’ Balaam’s <bvin.ations, Numb. 24; 1. “ When 
he that it pleased the liOrd to liless Israel, he went not 
as at other Umvs to seek for enrhnjilnmtls d' but began at 
onee to speak in the name of the Lord. Tie went not lite- 
rally, as “/we; upon time to mnling Nachashim.''^ There 
is something pcenlinr here ; and to be properly understood, 
the words must be strictly taken : — “ be went not to meeV' 
— it Avas not, then, to make observations— to watch atten- 
tively — ^to inspect, that be Aveiil : but to meet, A la rencontre. 
And what had he been used to meet, as implied in the 
phrase ? Nnehashm ; the plural of Narhash ; serpents ; (as 
chap. 21:6. “the fiery sf.rfents,” Nachashim. Had he 
then been accustomed, when in Ids own country, to go to 
meet serpents ? to draw auguries 1‘rom those reptiles ? The 
thing is not impossible ; since we know, that from almost 
every creature, auguries have been drawn. But it is much 
more probable, that Balaam pretended to greater powers, 
to intercourse with spiritual existences, who funiished him 
with supernatural intelligence ; and who could and would 
perform extraordinary feats of destruction in consequence 
of his execration. The pretence has never wanted profes- 
.sors, in every age ; and instances of it might be adduced 
from Balaam, and the witch of Endor, from the familiar 
spirits that peep and mutter, (Isaiah 8: 19.) out of the dust, 
(29: 4.) to Cornelius Agrippa, and the modem iiluminati 
of Germany,— But, why employ the term serpents to ex- 
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press these spiritual powers ? and, what was the supposed 
character of tliese Nachashim ? — Again, it will be naturally 
inquired, whether we know of any tenn derived from the 
East wiiich bears the double sense of serpent and spiritual 
existence? A spiritual existence not benevolent, not of ce- 
lestial benignity, but insidious and infernal ? We do. And 
if Balaam w^erc reputed, or if he afl’ected, to hold inter- 
course with the powders of itestrvetion^ with potent spirits of 
the infernal regions, as his familiars, supposed to exist in, 
or to assume the form and properties of serpents, there is 
no wwd in Hebrew so proper to express this as Narhnsh, 
Nachashim. Nor should we overlook the insidious nature 
of this prophet’s advice, worthy a disciple of these Narha- 
shim ! Wiml he could not effect against Israel by force, 
he accomplishecl by fraud. Undoubtedly, this moral insi- 
nuation, this guile, is drawn from the gliding, the insinu- 
ating motion of the serpent tribe j in accord with which, is 
the descripliou in the Kevclalion, (12:9.) of “ p;rent 
dragon, that old serpent, called the devil, and the Satan, 
irlnrh dereiveth the whole world:'' — Bui an animal serpent 
could not deceive the whole Avorld ; th<ingh the Hindoo 
N/?c.s7/^NAriAii, the destroyer, the sovereign serpent of the 
inl’crnal regions, might do so: and wdien we read, (2 Cor. 
Jl: 3.) that the serpent be scaled Eve, \vc mu^t not attribute 
that to a natural serpent, to which a natural serpent is 
incompetent. To supply this deficiency, and to impart 
ability for the purpose, to a natural serpent, recourse has 
been had to supposition : — as, that the creature was merely 
the vehicle by which a tempting spirit acted ; so Milion : 

. . ill liifl month 

Till’ ilovil o.iit r’il, uml hts bnit.il 
In h».u'l or iiMii'l, iinmotfrtio", hikmi uniHr’d 

W iLh HCl iiiUiUli'onlMl , 

Wnh irark obluiuR 

At as Olio whoaoiijfht arrcRs, hut fear’d 
To iritiirrMpt, t.ide-1ong ho works his way : 

So varied ho, and of lin tortuous train 
(.hiri’d maiiy a wanton wreath m si'dit of Eve, 

To luro lici pyo 

But, may w^e not rather ackuowdedge a like duplicity of 
meaning in the Hebrew' word Nachash, as in tlie Sanscrit 
Nd"dlf ? Or, may not the Hcbre\v Narhash be its legiti- 
mate representative, by transplantation, and, consequently, 
have brought w'ith it that double import which places it at 
the h(*ad of S(*rpenls, natural and metaphorical ; — “ that old 
serpent, the Satan.'' We have .seen that the Satan (no 
earthly spirit) tempted Job ; why might he not tempt our 
first parents ? He tempted David ; he leinpleil the Mc.ssiah ; 
vvhy might he not tempt in paradise itsclC? But, “ the Nn* 
ehasli of Genesis is punished by a sentenee of degradation, 
apparently animal degradation, therefore lie was animal,’’ 
say some ; — but will the reader have the gtxidness to con- 
sider by what other terms ilu* punishuieiil inflicted on him, 
could he rcndi’red sensible to Ad.am ? What acquaintance 
had our first father wath the nature of spirits ? None. Of 
what avail then, to him, Avould have been a punishment 
simply spiritual on his enemy ? It wMuld have been nei- 
ther [ntelligible, nor cautionary. But the symbol, the 
serpent, would be over liet'ore his eye»s in common with 
other creatures, and the insidiousness of its manners, with 
the mortal consequences of its venom, would never he Ibr- 
golten, and could never be mistaken. — Cabin t. 

BALAK; son of Zippor, king of Moah, Numb. 22 — 2d. 
See Balaavi. Balaam having advised liirn to engage the 
Israelites in .sin, Balak, poUiirallif, as he thought, billowed 
Ins counsel ; which prov(‘d equally pernicious, (1.) to him 
w’ho gave it, (2 ) to those who followed it, and (3.) to those 
against w’hom it w^as intended. (1.) The Israelites who 
were betrayed by it. were slain by their brethren who 
continued unperverted ; (2.) Balaam, the authorof it, was 
involved in the slaughter of the Midianites ; and (3.) Ba- 
lak, who had executed it by means of the Midianite women, 
saw his allies attacked, their country jilundered, and himself 
charged with being the cause of their calamity. — Cahnet. 

Balance ; an instrument for w^eighing ; much of the 
same nature, probably, as the Roman steelyard, where the 
weight is hung at one end of the beam, and the article to 
be weighed at the other end. Balances, in the plural, ge- 
nerally appear to mean scale.‘5,— a pair of scales. Prov. 11: 
1. Job 31: fl. Ps. f)2: 9. Dan. 5: 27. Jot* 37: Di. See 
W EiG iiiNu . ■— Cabin t. 


In Rev. 6: 5, the term zugos, rendered ‘ a pair of balan 
ces,’ is properly a yoke ; and it represents in the most 
forcible manner the iron yoke of the papal power, and the 
consequent famine ol‘ the w'ord of God. 

BALDNESS, is a natural effect of old age, in which pe- 
riod of life the hair of the head, w'anting nounshment, falls 
off, and leaves the head naked. Artificial baldness w^as 
Used as a token of mourning ; it is threatened to the volup- 
tuous daughters of Israel, instead of well-set hair, Isa. 3: 
24. See Mic. 1: 16 j and instances of it occur, Isa. 15. 2. 
Jer. 47: 5. See Ezek. 7: 18. Amos 8: 10. 

The insult offered to Elisha by the young people of 
Bethel, improperly rendered, “ little children,” who cried 
out after him, “Go up, thou bald head,” may here be no- 
ticed. The town of Bethel was one of the principal nurse- 
ri(‘s of Allah’s idolatry, and the contempt was offered to 
Eli.sha ill his public character as a prophet of the Lord. 
11 ill the expression, “Go up,” there was also a reference 
to the translation of Eliiah, as turning it into jest, this was 
another aggravation of tlie sin, to which these young 
people were probably instigated by their parents. The 
malediction laid upon them by the projihct was not an act 
of private resentment, but evidently proceeded Irom jno 
phetic impulse — Watson. 

BALDl, (BKKNAiimN ;) an Italian of almost universal 
genius. He was born at Urbino, in 1553, and made abbot 
of Guaslalla by the sovereign of that state. He w'as at once 
n mathematician, philosopher, antiquary, geographer, his- 
torian, orator, poet, and divine ; understood the ancient, 
the oriental, and almost all the European languages; and 
united a sound judgment, with his jirodigious memory 
and indefatigable application. Such a man is a rare 
example of the extent to which the human faculties may 
he rnltivated under the influence of religion. He died in 
1617, leaving behinil him only a few poems and scientific 
works. Alas! that talents and erudition like his should 
leave so little to enrich the world ! — l)avenpo,t. 

BALDWIN, (TnoaMAs,) D. D. a distinguished Baptist 
minister in Boston, was horn in Norwich Conn., Dec. 23, 
1753. After he had removed to Caiman in N' 'V Hamp- 
shire he became pious, and joined the Baptist church in 
1781. It was with pain, that he thus forsook his connec- 
tions and cai ly friends ; for he liad been educated a pedo- 
baptist, and his viaierable minister at Norwich was his 
grand-uncle. Having for .some lime conducled the reli- 
gious e.xeicises at public meetings, in August, 1782, he 
ventured I‘or the first time to take a text and preach doc- 
tniially and methodically. His advantages for intellectnal 
culture had been few. At the request of the church, he 
was oi dallied, June II, 1783, as an evangelist; and he 
performed the duties ol' a pastor for seven years, besides 
preaching ol’ten during each week in the towns within a 
cirele of fifty miles, “ chiefly at his own charges,” some- 
times receiving small presents, but never liaving a public 
eontribulion. In ihese journeys he was obliged to i limb 
locky steeps and to pass through dismal swamps ; and as 
the poor ])eople ‘md no silver, and the continental currency 
was gooil for iiollung, sometimes the travelling preacher 
was obliged cither to beg or to starve. For several years, 
he was chosen a member of the legislature. 

In 1790, he was invited to Boston, as the pastor of the 
second Baptist church. He now successfully pursued a 
course of study, and his unwearied exertions acquired 
a high rank as a preacher. His church, though small 
in 1790, became undm' his care numerous and flourish- 
ing. 

Of his own denominntion in New-England he was at the 
head, and to him all his brethren looked for advice. Be- 
sides being connected with most of the benevolent institu- 
tions of Boston, he was a member ol' the Convention for 
revising the Constitution of the State ; and jii.st before hi.s 
death, was fixed upon, by one party among the people, as 
a candidate for an elector of president of the Uniieil Stales. 
He died very suddenly at Waterville, jMaine, whither 
he had gone to attend the coinmencemcnt, Aiigiist 2V, 
1825, aged seventy-one years. Dr. ihildwin was a Miiicr 
of great perspicuity and vigor, and one ol'the best of men. 

“ Ife Will n Food vtnn. Ami rtiultl our tc.nrf. 

S\ve**l, ifralulul iliou.5?hi.s vvilhui our Imsoms rl^<> • 

Wo irare Ills upiril up lo ^plicit J, 
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And think with what pure rapturous HurprjBc 
He found himeolf translated to the skios . 

From nigiit at once awoke to emlless noun ! 

Oh ! with what transport d«<i ids eager eyes 
Behold his Lord in glory I ’Twas ina Ixiori 
His heart had loiiged for J Wliy deein we n came too 8<Hin ?” 

He published the following discourses : at the Thanksgiv- 
ing, 1795 ; Quarterly Sermon ; at the Concert of Prayer; 
Account of a Revival of Religion, J799 ; on the Death of 
lieutenant governor Phillips ; Election Sermon, 1802 ; on 
the Eternal Purpose of God ; at Tltanksgiving ; before a 
Misrionary Society, 1804; at the Ordination of D. Merrill, 
1805 ; before the Female Asylum, 1800 ; on the Death of 
Dr. Stillman; at the Artillery EleclKui, 1807; and, the 
Baptism of Believers only, and Particular Communion 
vindicated, l^mo. 1800. Of ihis work, the first and se- 
cond jiarts were ongiiially jiublished in 1789 and 1794. — 
All(‘v / Biog, oj Se{f‘taughf Mtn ; Am, Bap. Mag. 1820. 

BALE, (.Toiin,) Bishop ol Ossory ; an English divine, 
born in 1495, and educated at Cambridge. He became a 
zealous convert from Pojiery to Protestantism ; in defence 
tif which he wrote many works during the reigns of Ed- 
ward VI. queen Mary, and Elizabeth. His style, however, 
is defective in Christian geiilleness and kindness, fie 
appears to have been the last writcT of those religious 
dramas called Mysteries, once so celebrated in the South 
of Eurojie. The work by which he is principally remem- 
bered, is his Latin Account of the Lives of Eminent Brit- 
ish Authors. — Davmporl. 

BALGUY, (John,) an eminent English divine, was born 
at Sheffield in 1681), and educated at Cambritlge. Though 
an excellent minister and writer, he never received any 
higher prel’erment in the church of England, than prebend 
of Salisbury. In the celebrated Bangorian controversy, 
he espoused and maintained the lilieral views of bishop 
Hoadley. In reply to lord Shaftsbury, ho published ^Two 
Letters to a Deist;’ and ‘The Fouiulalion of Moral Vir- 
tue.’ Of his other works, the principal are two volumes 
of Sermons. He died in 1748. — Davvnport. 

BALM. See Balsam. 

BALSAM TREE, or Balsam ; the {'( hdirated Jhilm of 
Gihad. Gen. 37: 25. 43:11. Jer. 8: 22. 46:11. 51:8. 
Ezde. 27; 17. The word Bahamon may be derived from 
Bftal-shemfrt, that is, lord of oil ; c r the most precious of 
• perfumed oils. In Arabic it is called Abusrhom, that is, 

‘ lather of scent,’ sweet-scented. The tree is an evergreen ; 
grows to the height of about fourteen feet, and from 
eight to ten inches diameter; the trunk having a .smcxith 
bark, with spreading crooked branches ; small bright green 
leaves, growing in threes; and small while flowers on 
separate ffiolstaUcs. The petals arc four in number. The 
fruit is a small, egg-shaped berry, eoniaining a smooth 
nut. The mode in whic’h the balsam is obtained is de- 
scnlicd by Mr. Bruce. The bark of the tree is cut with 
an axe, at a tune when Us jmees are in the strongest circu- 
lation. Thes(*, us they ooze through the wound, in single 
dr(»ps like tears, are received into small earthen bottles; 
and every day’s produce is gathered, and jxiured into a 
largi'r bottle, which is closely corked, \\9ieri the juice 
first issues from the wound, n is of a light yellow color, 
and a sonievvluU turbid rqip'arancc ; but as it settles it 
becomes clear, ha.s the eolor ol honey, and appears more 
fixed and heavy than at first. Jis smell, when fiesh, is 
cxijuisitely Iragraiil ; strongly pimgeiii ; not mueh unlike 
that of volatile salts, but more odoriferous. If the Nillle 
be left uncorked, it loses this delicious aroma. The quan- 
tity of balsam yielded by tme tree never exceeds sixty 
drops m a day. Hence, its scarcity is .such, that at the 
present lime the genuine balsam, though found in several 
parts ot Syria and Abyssinia, is seldom exjiorted as an 
article of eomineree. Even at Constantinople, the centre 
of trade of those countries, it cannot without great difficulty 
be procured. Its taste is bitter, acrid, aromatic, and a.s- 
tringent. The Turks take it in small quantities in water 
to excite the animal faculties, and fortify the stomach. It 
is in the highest esteem, as a medicine, as a cosmetic, 
and as an odoriferous unguent. It is said to grow sponta- 
neously and without culture, now, in its native country, 
Azab, and all along the coast to Babclmandel, But in, 
ancient times, its most famous place of culiivat, .i was 
Gilead or Jerico in Juib'a. Hence the beautiful language 


of Jeremiali, B there no balm in Gilead f J$ there no phi/si- 
eUui IhereV* Jer. 8; 22. 

Tliere were three kinds of balsam extracted from this 
tree. ^J'he first was called ofn/bahamum, and v^as most 
highly esteemed. It was that which flowed spontaneously, 
or by means of incision, from the trunk or branches of the 
tree in summer time. The second was rarpobahewmm, 
made by expressing the fruit when m maturity. The 
third, and least esteemed of all, was hylobahamum, made 
by a decoction of the buds and small young twigs. The 
great value set upon this drug in the East is traced to the 
earliest ages. The Islimaelites, or Arabian carriers and 
merchants, trafficking with the Arabian commodities into 
brought with them balm as a part of their cargo, 
Gen. 37: 25. 43: It. Josephus, in the history of the anli- 
qiiities of his coumry, says that a tree id’ this balsam was 
brought to Jerusalem by the queen of Saba, anil given 
.among other presents to Solomon, who, af> we know from 
Scripture, was very .studious of all sorts of plants, and 
skilful III the description and distinction of tliern. And 
here, indeed, it seems to have been cultivated and to liavc 
thriven ; so that the place of its origin, through length of 
time, combined with other rea.sons, came to be forgotten. 
Notwithstanding the |X)sitive authority of Josephus, and 
the great probability that attends it, we cannot put it m 
competition with what we have been told in Scripture, as 
M'e have just now .seen that the place where it grew, and 
was .sold to merchants, was Gilead in Judea, more than 
173U years befoie Christ, or 1000 before the ijiieen of 
Saba ; .so that in reading the verse, nothing can be plainer 
than that it had been transplanted into Judea, flourished, 
and had become an article of commerce in Gilead, long 
before the period he mentions. ‘-'A company of I.shmael- 
iies came from Gilead with their f aincls, bearing spicer)’, 
and balm, and myrrh, g<»ing to carry it down to Egjqit,” 
Gen. 37: 25. Theophrastus, Dioscoridcs, Pliny, Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus, Justin, Solinus, and Scrapion, 
speaking of its costliness and medicinal virtues, all say 
that this balsam came from Judea. The words of Pliny 
are, -‘But to all other odors whatever, the balsam is pre- 
ferred, jiroduced in no other part but the land of Judea, 
and even there in two gardens only ; both of them belong- 
ing to the king, one no more than twenty acres, the 
other still smaller.” The whole valley of Jericho was 
once e.stecmed the most fruitful in Judea; and the obsti- 
nacy with which the Jews fought hero to prevent the bal- 
sam trees from falling into the possession of the Romans, 
attests the importance which was attached to them. This 
tree Pliny describes as peculiar to the vale of Jericho, and 
as “more like a vine than a myrtle.” It was esteemed so 
precious a rarity, that both Pompey and Titus carried a 
specimen to Rome in triumph ; and the balsam, owing to 
its scarcity, sold for double its weiglil in silver, till its liigh 
jirice led to the practice of adulteration. Justin makes it 
the chief .source of the national wealth. He describes the 
country in which it grew, as a valley like a garden, envi- 
roned with continual hills, and, as it were, enclosed with 
a wall “ TliP .space of the valley contains two hundred 
thousand acres, and is calleil Jericho. In that valley, 
there is wood as admirable for its fniitfulness as for its 
deliglit, for it is intermingled with yialm trees and opohal- 
.saiimm. The trees of the opobnlsamum have a resem- 
hlance to fir trees ; but they ore lower, and are planted 
and husbanded after the manner ol‘ vines. On a set .sea- 
son of the year, they SAveat balsam. The darkness of the 
place is besides as w^onderful as the fruitfulness of it ; for 
although the sun shines .nowhere hotter in the wwld, there 
is naturally a moderate and perpetual gloominess of the 
air.” According to Mr. Buckingham, this de.scnpuon is 
most accurate. “ Both the lieat and the gloominess,” he 
.says, “ were observed by qs, though darkness w^ould be an 
imprope r term to apply to this gloom.”— ; Watson ; 
Ency. Amer. 

BAM AH ; an eminence, or high place, where the Jews 
worsliipped their idols, Ezek. 20; 29. 

BAM I AN, says Ibn Haukal, is a towm half as large as 
Balkh, situated on a hill. Before this hill runs a river, 
the stream of which flow^s into Gurjcslan. Baroian has 
not any gardens or orchards, and it is the only town in 
this district situated on a hill. The (‘old part of Khorasan 
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is about Bamian. (Sir W. Oasley’s Trans, p. 225.) This 
town is affirmed to have been the residence of Shem. See 
Chaldea. — Calmet. 

BAMOTH j a station of the Israelites, Num. 21: 19, 20. 
Eusebius says, Bamoth is a city of Moab, on the river 
Amon . — Calmet. 

BAMOTH-BAAL, the high places of Bacd^ or, the heights 
sacred to JBaal, was a city east of the river Jordan, giv^eii 
to Reuben. Josh. 13: 17. Eusebius says it was situated 
on the plains Of the Arnon. — Calmet. 

BAND ; a connecting ligature ; a cord, or chain. Hence 
also, a company of men j because bounrl and linked toge- 
ther, as it WTre, for the accomplishment of an object. A 
band of Roman soldiers consisted of about a thousand. 
Acts 21: 31. 27: 1. Government and laws are bands that 
restrain from sin, and draw into (he path of righteous- 
ness. Ps, 2: 3. Jer. 5: 5. Slavery, distress, fears, and per- 
plexity arc called bands^ because they restrain liberty, 
and create irritation. Lev. 2(): 13. Ezek. 3t: 27. Ps. 2H: 
22. Sinful customs, or meretricious allur<*menis, arc 
bands; they enslave, weaken, degrade, and einbiiicr the 
soul J they are fetters that at first may secin soft as sdk, 
but are found at last to be stronger than iron. Isai. hH. b. 
Eccl. 7: 26. The wicked often ^hnve no bands in their 
death that is, they frequently die without any peculiar 
distress, fear, or perplexity ; such as might be expected to 
stamp their real character and condition on the verge of 
their future woe. Ps. 73: 4. Eccl. 7; 1.5. 9: 2. Faith and 
love are bands, which unite and fasten every believer to 
Christ, and to the whole body of his holy people. Col 2. 
19. The authority, arguments, instances, and influence 
of divine love, because they draw and engage, us to follow 
the Lonl in a way suited to our rational nature, are gene- 
rally supposed to be intended in Hos. 11: 4, by * the bands 
of a man /’ but as this idea of constraining love is di.stinctly 
expressed in the clause preceding, 1 am more inclined to 
understand the bands of a man, liere to signify the strong 
feelings of neeessiiij. See how the prodigal son was drawn 
to his father by these natural bands, as well as by the, eords 
of love. Luke 15: 14 — 20. 

’ BANGORTANCONTROVERSV; so called from Ban- 
gor, or the bishop thereof. Bishop Hoadley, the bishop of 
that diocese, preacli mg before George f , asserted, from the 
text “ My kingdom is not of this wwld,” the supreme , au- 
thority of Christ, as King in his own kingdom ; and that he 
had not delegated his power, like temporal lawgivers 
during their absence from their kingdom, to any persons, 
as his vicegerents or deputies. This important sermon 
may be seen reprinted in the Liverpool Theological Repo- 
sitory, vol. V. p. 301. In 1717, he also ])ublished his Pre- 
servative, in w'hich he advanced some positions contraiy 
to temporal and spiritual tyranny, and in behalf of the 
civil and religious liberties of mankind : upon which he 
was violently opposed, accu.sed, and persecuted by the ad- 
vocates for church pow'cr ; but he was defended and sup- 
ported by the civil powers, and his abilities and meekness 
gained him the plaudits of many. — Henderson's Buck. 

BANISHMENT} exile} judicial exclusion from one’s 
kindred and country, or from the presence of the king. 
Ezra 7: 26. God’s banished ones, {2 Sam. 14: 14,) may 
mean cither his children under his corrections, or his 
cho 3 en in their outcast and unconverted state. 

BANK } a treasury for exchanging, receiving, or giving 
rut money on interest. Luke 19: 23. 

BANNER ; an ensign, or standard, used by armies or 
caravans on their journeys in the eastern countries. The 
original denel is rendered' by lexicographers and translators 
under this word, as a noun, in w^hich form it often occurs, 
a standard, a banner ; as a verb, once, to set vp a banner, 
Psalm 20: 5 *, as a participle pahul, vexillatus, one distin- 
guished by a banner, the chief; as a participle niphal, 
bannered, or wdth banners. The meaning of the root is 
illustrated by the very ingenious and sensible author of 
“ Obseiv'ations on Divers Passages of Scripture,” w'ho 
shows, from Pitts and Pococke, that, as in Arabia and the 
neighboring countries, on account of the intense heat of 
the sun by day, people generally choose to travel in the 
night ; so, to prevent confusion in their large caravans, 
particularly in the annual one to Mecca, each company of 
wiiich the caravan consists has its distinct portable beacon, 


which is carried on the top of a pole, and consists of seve- 
ral lights, which are somewhat like iron stoves, into which 
they put short dry wood, with which some of the camels 
are loaded. Every company has one of these iKiles be- 
longing to it} .some of which have ten, some twelve, of 
these lights on their tops, more or less } and they are like- 
wise of diflerent figure.s, as well as nurnbens ; one, perhaps, 
in an oval shape } another triangular, or in the form ol an 
M, or N, A;c., .so that by these every one know.s Ins respec- 
tive corn pail)'. They are carried in the front, and sci ujj 
in the place where the caravan is to pitch, before that 
comes up, at some distance from one another. As travel- 
ling then in the night must be, generally speaking, more 
agreeable to a great multitude in that desert, we may L(’- 
lieve a compassionate God, for the mo.st part, directed 
Israel to move in the night. And in consequence, must 
we not rather siip]iose the standards of the tribes were 
moveable lieacons, like those of the Mecca pilgrims, ibau 
fl.agN or any thing ol that kind ^ This ingenious auliK>r 
seems, however, to forget, (1.) That the ])illar of fire was 
with the Israebies to direct Ibeir marches. (2.) That the 
Israelite.'., were not a mere ciiravan, but an army } and, as 
such, foi order, rciiiiired standards as well by day as by 
night. See Akmii.s,-- Watson. 

BANQUET. The hospitality of the present day in the 
East exactly resembles that of the remotest antiquity. 
The parable of the “great siqiper” is in those countries 
literally realr/cd. And such was the hospitality of ancient 
Greece anil Rome. When a person provided an enter- 
tainment for his friends or neighbors, he sent round a 
number of servants to invite the guests } these were called 
voratons by the Romans, and kldores by the Greeks. J'he 
day when the cntertainincnt is to be gi^^n is lixed some 
considerable time before } and in the eviming ol the day 
appointed, a messenger comes to bid the guests lo the 
feast. The custom is thus introduced m Luke : ‘‘ A cer- 
tain man made a great supper, and bade many ; and sent 
Ids servant at supper time to say lo them that were bidden, 
Cornc, for all things are now ready.” They were not now 
asked for the first time } but had already acec'p'^d the in- 
vitation, when the day was appointed, and were therefore 
already pledged to attend at the hour when they might be 
.summoned. They W(*re not taken unprepared, and there- 
fore could not ill consisteni'v and decency plead any prior 
engagement. They could not now refuse, wiihoiU violating 
their word and insulting the master of the feast, and, there- 
fore, justly subjected themselves to iiunisliment. The 
terms of llie parable exactly accord with established cus- 
tom. The Jews did not always follow the same method ; 
sometimes they sent a number of servants different ways 
among the friends they meant to invite ; and at other 
times, a single male domestic. 

The Persians sent a deputation to meet their guests : 
this deputation arc called openers of the way } auvl the 
more distinguished the persons sent, and the greater the 
di.sianee to which they go, so mucli greater is the honoi. 
So it is proclaimed, Go forth and behold king Solomon, 
with the crown wherewdth his mother crownefl him.” 


‘‘ The bridegroom comelh, go ye forth to meet him.” The 
names of the persons to lx; invited were inscribed upon 
tablets, and the gate was set open to receive those who 
had obtained them } but to prevent any gelling in that bad 
no ticket, only one leaf of the door was left open, and that 
was strictly Warded by the servants of the family. Those 
>vho were admitted had to go along a narrow passage to 
the room } and after all who had received tickets of admis- 
sion were assembled, the master of the hoii.se rose and 
shut to the door, and then the entertainment began. The 
first ceremony, after the guests arrived at the house of 


entertainment, was the salutation perfocmed by the master 
of the house, or one appointed in his place. Among the 
Greeks, this was sometimes clone by embracing with arms 
around} but the most common salutation was by the con- 
junction of their right hands, the right hand being recK- 
oued a pledge of fidelity and friendship. Sometimes they 
kissed the lips, hands, knees, or feet, as the ficrson deserved 
more or less re.spcct. The Jews welcomed a stranger to 
their house in the same way} fur our Lord complains o 
Simon, that he had given him no kiss, had v elcomed him 
to his table with none of the accustomed /okciisol resp i . 
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The custom of reclmlng was introduced from the iiatious 
of the East, and particularly from Persia, where it seems to 
have been adopted at a very remote period. The Old 
Testament Scriptures allude to both customs; but they 
furnish undeniable proofs of the antiquity of .sitting. As 
this is undoubtedly the ino.st natural and dignilied posture, 
so it seems to have been universally adopted by the nrst 
generations of men ; and it was not till after the lapse of 
many ages, and when degenerate man had lost much of 
the nrmness of his primitive character, that he began to 
recline. 

The tables were constructed of three different parts or 
separate tables, making but one in the whole. One was 
placed at the upper end (irosswise, and the two others 
joined to its ends, one on each side, so as to leave an o[ien 
space between, by whtch tlie attendants could readily w’ait 
at all the three. Kuund these tables were jdaced beds or 
couches, one to each table ; each of these beds was called 
flimim ; and three of these being united to surround the 
three tables, made the tridmivm. At the end of each c/i- 
nimn was a footstool, for the convenience of mounting up 
to it. The.se beds were formed of mattresses, and sup- 
ported on frames of wood, often liighly oriiaineiited ; the 
mattresses were covered with cloth or tapestry, according 
to the quality of the entertainer. At llie splendid feast 
which Aha.suerus made for the nobles of Ins kingdom, 
beds of silver and gold were placed round the tables ; ac- 
cording to a custom in the East of naming a thing from its 
principal ornament, these must have been eouch(\s pro- 
lusely ornamented with the precious metals. Each guest 
inclined the superior part of his body upon his left arm, 
the lower part being stretched out at length, or a little 
bent ; his head was raised up, and his back sometimes 
supported with pillows, lu conversation, those who sjioke 
raised themselves almost upright, supported by cushions. 
When they ate, they raised themselves on their elbow, 
and inadc use of the right hand ; which is the reason our 
Lord mentions the hand of Juda.s in the singular number; 

He that dippc*th his hand wulli me in the di.sh, the same 
.shall betray me,” Matt. 2C; 23. See AccrnAxioiv. 

When a Persian comes into an assembly, and has salut- 
ed the house, he then measures with liis eye the place to 
which his degree of rank entitles him ; he straightway 
wedges himself into the line of without ofiering 

any apology for the general dislurbanec u liich he pro- 
duces. It often happens that persons take a higher seat 
than that to which they are entitled. The Persian scribes 
are remarkable for their arrogance in this rc.spect, in 
whicli they seem to bear a striking resemblance to the 
Jews of the same profession Ui the days of our Lord. 
The master of the entertainment has, how’^ever, the privi- 
lege of placing any one ns high in the rank of the avssem- 
biy as he may choose. And Mr. INIorier saiv an instance 
of it at a public entertainment to which he was invited. 
When the assembly was nearly full, the governor of Ka- 
shan, a man of humble mein, although of considerable 
rank, came in and seated himself at the lowest place ; 
when the master of the house, after numerous expressions 
of welcome, jKiinted with his hand to an upper seat in the 
assembler, to which he desired him to move, and which he 
accordingly did. These circumstances afford a beautiful 
and striking illustration of the parable which our Lord 
uttered, when he saw how those that were invited chose 
the highest places. 

Before the Greeks went to an enlevtainment, they washed 
and anointed themselves ; for it was thought very indecent 
to appear on such an occasion, defiled with sweat and 
dust ; but they who came off a journey w’ere washed, and 
clothed with suitable apparel, in the house of the enter- 
tainer, before they were adinitted to the feast. When 
Telemacbus and Pisistratus arrived at the palace of Me- 
iielaus, in the course of llieir wanderings, they were imme- 
diately supplied with water to wash, and with oil to anoint 
themselves, before they took their seal.s by the side of the 
king. The oil used on such (xjcasions, in the palac-.es of 
nobks and princesS, was perfumed with roses and other 
odoriferous nerbs. They also wa.shcd their hands before 
they sat down to meat. To these customary marks of 
respect, to which a traveller, or one who had no h . -se of 
his own, was entitled, our Lord alludes in his defence of 


Mary : “ And he turned to the woman, and said unto Si- 
mon, Sees! thou this woman ? I entered into thine house ; 
thou gavest me no water for my feet, but she hath washed 
my feet with tears, and wiped tliem with the hairs of her 
head. Thou gavest me no kiss ; but this woman, since 
the time 1 came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My 
head with oil thou didst not anoint ; but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with ointment,” Luke 7; 44. Homer 
mentions it as a custom quite common in those days, for 
daughters to wash and afterwards to anoint the feet of 
their parents. Our Savior was in the circumstances of 
a traveller ; he had no home to wash and anoint himself 
in, before he went to Simon’s house ; and, therefore, had 
a right to complain that his entertainer had failed in the 
respect that was due to him as a stranger, at a distance 
from the usual place of his residence. The Jews regularly 
washed their hands and their feet befefre dinner; they 
considered this ceremony as essential, which discovers tli<; 
reason of their astonishment, when they observed the dis- 
ciples of Christ sit down at table without having observed 
this ceremony : “ Why do ihy disciples transgress the tra- 
dition of the elders f for they wash not their hands when 
they eat bread,” Matt. 1.5: 2. After meals they wash theiii 
again ; for, says the ev^angelisl, “ the Pharisees and all the 
Jews, except ihey wash their hands oft, eat not, holding 
the tradition of the elders,” Mark 7: 3, 4. When they 
washed their hands themselves, they plunged them into 
the water up to the wrists ; but when others performed this 
office for them, it was done by pouring ii upon their hands. 
The same custom jirevailed in Greece, for Homer says, 
the attendants poured water on the hands of their chiefs. 
This was a part of the service which Elisha iierformed for 
his master Elijah ; but in no instance where such partial 
washings arc mentioned, is either the Hebrew taval or the 
Greek haptizo ernployeil. 

To wash the feet wns a mean and servile office, and, 
therefore, generally performed by the female servants of 
the family. Tt was occasionally performed, hoi^^ever, by fe- 
males oi the liighest rank ; lor tlie daughter of Cleobulus, 
one of the Grecian sage.s, and king of Lindus, a city on 
the south-east part of Khodes, was not ashamed to wash 
the feet of her father's guests. And it was customary for 
them to kiss the feet of tlio.se to whom they thought a more 
than common respect was due ; for the daughter of Pliilo- 
cleoii, in Aristophanes, washed her father, anointed his 
feet, and stooping down, kissed them. The towel which 
was u.se(l to wijie the feet after washing, was considered 
through all the East, as a badge of servitude. Suetonius 
mentions it as a sure mark of the intolerable pride of Cali- 
gula, tlic Roman emperor, th.at when at supper he suffeix*!! 
senators of tin', highest rank sometimes to stand by his 
couch, sometimes at his feet, girt with a towel. Hence it 
appears that this honor was a token of humiliation, which 
was not, however, absolutely degrading and inconsistent 
with all regard to rank. Yet our blessed Redeemer did 
not refuse to give his disciples, and Judas Iscariot himself, 
that proof of his love and humility. 

The entertainment was conducted by a sympodarch, or 
governor of the feast. He was, says Plutarch, one chosen 
among the guests, the most pleasant and diverting in the 
company, that would not get drunk, and yet w^ould drink 
freely ; he was to rule over the rest, to forbid any disorder, 
but to encourage their niirtli. He observed the temper of 
the guests, and how' the wine worked upon them ; how 
every one could bear his wine, and to endeavor accordingly 
to keep them all in harmony, and in an even composure., 
that there might be no disquiet nor disturbance. To do 
this elTeclually, he first proclaimed liberty to every one to 
drink wdiat he thought proper, and then observing w’ho 
among them w^as most ready to be disordered, mixed more 
wrater wdth his wine, to keep him equally sober with the 
rest of the company ; so that this officer took care that 
none should be (creed to drink, and that none, though left 
to their own choice, should get intoxicated. Such, we 
have reason to believe, w^as the governor of the feast at 
the marriage in Cana of Galilee, w’hicb our Lord honored 
with his presence. The term arrMtriPJinm literally signifies 
the governor of a place furnishad with three beds ; and he 
acted os one having authority; for he tasted the wine be- 
fore he distributed it to the company, which, it is nniver- 
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8^ admitted, was ^one af the d«ities pf a 8ym|)o^rdi. 
If eithmif^ihe fiattie iior die aci aceoids with ihe ^haribter 
ant^staatietirof a.^l^st ; he muet, iherefore, hate %emi 
the ^otcemor of feast* The existei^ 

el'j.ffioh isi^ «>fp» adidlig the Jews is plahl^ .hey^d It 
fT^pyHiMln the apoctyidial book of fk^eiesiaati’ 
cns, ie^hos described ; << If thou be made 

the nfttKlir of Cibast, hft aot thyaelf up, but be amotig 
w^jmaaurof l&wt; take diligent care of them, and 
aosh^vAbww:^ And tdieu , thou bast done ah thine office, 
take thy^pUk^j^ that thou mayest be merry with them, dnd 
for the well^ordeiing of the feast, !^le- 

, (iSroiti the Greek ba^mm or bupHM ;) ^ 

““T i%the .sacred writings has given rilo to 
py and unnecessary disputa^.^< 
I plan of our work we; shall pse-t 
S,& Mfs^ton the views taken of tmh 
into mch the 
axid Baptists, «gi 
i^ides plefWnM^^ this *be'.mp. 

me Rav*,:les»ii^''M^^ ^ tibgyiemn Reedn^r, 

;%APTtsM. The.^word GreekAifp^ 

ma and baptizOf and more ii^Olgly and proper- 

ly signifies a washing^ 'd^hether the "substance w^ed^be 
^tially or wholly immersed in the liquid, or 
a^l^ied to the 8ubstaaee> ^ winning, pikiridd[,^^uDirmg, 
dropping, or sprinkling. There, were (diapMrois baptise 
diverse washings’’ or baptisms enjoined under the 
iOii^r dispensation, (Heb. 9: 19*) somn of which were 
pefmrmed by bathing, but more by sprinkling or affaskm. 
The apostle, having mentioned these ** ^cerse baptisms,” 
siroaks expressly, in the following verses^of diverse 
mgSf which shows satisfactorily thdt they ‘Were imduded. 

PROSELXTE BAPTIsC V 

We have sufficient evidence,, that baptism,' as an initin- 
i^ry rile, was practised in connexion with drcuiUcieinn, 
on the admission of proselytes to the Jewish church, long 
before the coming of Christ. As this fact is dispuled, it, 
will bn necessary to exhibit some of the evidence on which 


The baptism of proselytes appears hhogetbei- natural 
ai^ jH^babkf considering the genius of the Mosaic institu- 
ticBis, at^ the views which the Israelites were accusihmed 
to .entertain of |he Gentile nations. Nothing more 
eommog, among thte people than lustrations and purifioat. 
tioiis by washing, dr baptism. In these, the exte|naTp|rl 
of their r^^ion in no small degree consisted. And as th^ 
considered alf Ihe Gentiles to be impurCj unclean^ how nain: 

them to insist, wheh'any of these came over to their 
ft^gion, tli^t^they^sh^uld % ceremonially purified by the 

\ \Tbal' Ihe ^Jews wefe familiar witjh the rite of bap^ 
A — Qj- qi('risl, is implied 4il fh<^. 

esksid to Min by those who were, sent to him 

efc ' - . 

^r.'EH 

4 tnquify was n , ^ 

m ad!i!nioister it f ’ The Jews had kmg'l^wi acc%- 
tomkdka the' rtbs «f baptisni ; but if”John was not the 
, ciiri4^ jihither neither that, prbphut,^ they un^r- 

k^jod&ttby 'Wbait authority, or tor whh^ rettson, he had 
tt^l^ It baptixe. / 

' ""rife Sk^h rabbins, anchtot. hftd modem, bear tesU- 
' ^ ' ha Custom of^biptlilMig proselytes, ^is pijui- 
mtoned.audat^tfe^d ip'bbtii the Talmads* ,It 
^en of bj^ Mailnoiiides, rieameAJew, jtfho 
nu the tweHth century : lu dl agesj when a 
Gentfe hi wltlinf to enter into Che covenant of Isiadb and 
pkiiedhittiselfWd^^ t^ wings (rf the BiVipe Majesty, 
taki^ ima htf ^e yofe of the law^ he m ^eipenm- 
ctseA and bring a samfice 4 or tf it bo 
man, be and bring a sacrifice. ’ 

4. Cfaitr wrtCefa besides Jews, andent aijd modem, Whb 
bavepaid mostattention to the subject, hnd been lb the 
23 



most favorable circumstances to form an opinion, have 
^^en generally apreed in maintaining that the Jews bap- 
tised their proselytes. Thus Arrian, a heathen philoso- 
pher at Rome, A. D. 140, reproaches those who turned 
proseWtes to the Jews, calling them the baptized ones.^ 
And Cyprian, a Christian fhther of the third century, says, 
" The case of the Jews, w^ho were to be baptized by the 
apostles, was diifomnt from that gf the Gentiles ; for the 
Jews had already, and a long time ag6, baj^tmi, of the law 
mdpf 'Mosesy and were now to' fe baptized m the name of 
Jegpk Christ.’’^ Other writers, whp speak expressly of 
thisipraeilbe among the Jews; are Leo Modena, in his 
Lightfoot, Reiskius, Selden, Michaehs, 
.Alsiftworth, ifei^ti, Wdteicin; Huiamond, Witsins, Pri- 
^dfetix/^tackhfeie, Wall, Jahlf, Priestley, Rosempueller, 
Attiitoei; 

^ 1!^ Thra^lgnce^d^uch a rite hs baptism among the 
dllPmaly {>e aco^nted for, unless it be traced to a 
tq tbb coMinejicement of the Christian era. 

their proselytes In the second 
fentury, to do so ever since. But 

how was among them ? Was it copied 

f#m fhrGIrriaiiates,? Is h likely that, at so early a period, 
orat any perife><ne Jnwa the most iiqvdterate enemies of 
Christ, should co^y qnb of hi$ shibsam^nts, and inco^rate 
itamoiMhe institutbtts of their venerated lawgiver ? To 
those wmimve atoy knowledge of Jewish prejudices, the 
Skpppslfen'must appear, incr^ibie. It follows, therefore, 
that the Jews must have received the custom of baptizing 
pro^yles (as they profess) from the patriarchs of their 
nation, and that k was in common use at the coming of 
l^avior. 

- JOHN'S BAPTISM., 

'The first mention of ba^fefem in the New Testament re- 
H lates to its administratioa by the forerunner of Christ. 
*^ln those diw^s came John the Baptist, preaching in the 
wUdemes^ of Judea, 3: 1^. 

Itfias m^e a ([peStioh respecting the baptism of 
Jo^, wfeiher if was me’same as tbe^ordinance instituted 
hy'ChriM, (Matt. 28^ 29.) and observed in the church in 
all periods since. We arb decidedly of the opinion that it 
Was.u8t the. same, but merely an introductory rite, de- 
to prepare the way for the gospel dispensation j and 
in thi^’we agree; not only with the ancient church, f but 
with the most respectable a^riters, Baptist and Pedobaptist, 
^4he piesent day. The following are some of the reasons, 
ur^d by Rev. Robert Hall (a Baptist) and others, to show 
that the haptisifn* of John wus a preparatory rile, and not 
m'be rfegardeepas'a Chrislian ordinance. 

^T. This baffelU'^oOk place under the Jewish dispensation, 
Jewish 'uisifiertsAtinn continued in force till the death 
ihb veil of tjie temple was rent in twain. 
Tl^Ut^e greait^erifice for ^in was offered, and the typical 
sacrifices ceased- Jt was then that Christ blotted oui the 
hand^^riting df ordinanhps, that was against us, and look 
it out of ^ vti^f utidJmgit io hu cmw,” Col. 2: 14. Our 
Savkir lived u^^the om 4liepensation, and was a strict 
observer of ' the institutitaili of Moses j and all that was 
in the chofCh^'^vioikiHahis death belonged proper- 
ly to that dispensation. This;cwiainly is strong presump- 
tive evidence that 'the baptism of John was not a Chris- 
tiati'Wdinattcc:; ; 

i* -Christian ^baptism ongimited in the express command 
of Cums^ : “ Gp ye and teach fill nations, baptizing them 
ir the uame of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
BtiRy GhOst.7 No such 43rigia can be claimed for the bap- 
tisttt of John, who baptfzeAibr edme time before he knew 
John 1: Hb ^raiisHbes his commission to the 

jFtfthsv, John,l:,^3- 

3. The baptism, of John Vfe mdmtly a preparatory or- 
dipageC. He eame to,s<*pfeparc the way of the Lord.” 
H^pteached to the people that the Messiah was eonumgy 
aud\xhoftod4hm to prepain to receive him j and in or- 

« llb.fi. cap. 9. t Epw- 73 , ad Jiihianum. 

«ay*, “ Ohriat himsair was baptized by John, not witbtbat 
ba|aib£wbt6h h in Christ, but with that which is in the law. (C^. 
inBuoi. 6.) '‘Chrysewlom says, “It (the baptism of John) JJ 

ware abrh^, Which, firoin the baptism of the Jews, mnde a way w 
that of thtf Snvtor. It was superior to the first, but mfeno'' to »« •• 
cond.*' — Homil. 24. 
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dfT that they miglit he prepared, called them to repcntaDce 
and baptism. 

4. One part of the desjc:ii of John’s baptism, as stated 
by himsell, shows it to have been entirely distinet lV<»n» 
Christian baptism. “That he (('hn^t ) should be made 
manifest to Israel, thnifort am I come baptizing with iva- 
ter,’’ John I 31. It w'as an imj>oitant part <»1 the object 
of John’s ministry and baptism, to point out the ]M<\sMali 
to tb(‘ Jewish })eople, bear puhlie testimony in his behalf, 
mn/ uidt/ft linn, by the Avaslnngol water, into the ininistiy 
It liardlv need he .said, that there is nothing in (^insuan 
baptism which re.seinhles this “A Christtan oiduianee 
not lounded on the anilua'ity of Christ, not iJjjj.* elioct but 
the menn.s ul lus manifestation, and first executed by one 
wlio hnevv him not, is an incom}nihcn$th(i>, mystery 

fi The baptism ot .lobn, unlike Christian baptism, was 
not aiiininisieied in the name of the Father, the Sou, and 
the JIolv Ghost. Tins W(‘ know; hecau.se some, whom 
John bapii/ed, lead “ not .so mu»:li as hcanl whether there 
be anv Holy Ghost,’' Aei^ 19 2 Indeed, John did n(*t 
tia^inze in tlie name of (?hnst, or in any other name; but 
merely dnecled those who came to his baptism to “ believe 
on him wh<' should <-ome after him,” Acts 19: 4- 

(t Smile of those w’ho received JohiFs briptrsm weie 
;dier\t^rd> b:iptized by the apo.stles. This the ca.se 
widi eertain disciples whom ?nul found at Ephesus, (Acts 
1‘) 5 ) ami in all probabilil) wnih many others. 

I'oi the^e ie,i>ons avc think it demonstrable, that John’s 
baptnan was not Christinn baptism but r.iiber an intro- 
duf torv rile, iiitendid to pie pare iheway loi the coming 
ot the .Mc'^siaii aiul his kingdom. 

IMonr, OK ItATTlsAl 

I'lie Troteslant world has long hcen ngitnt<‘d with au 
unliap]>v eontioversy lespecliiig tla noxh ol Christian baje 
tism . one ))ar! afhrmmg. and tie* other denying, iluo a 
total nnnin’sa/n in ivatn is cssixtiaf to tin orchnunee. After 
long study and rt‘ile<‘iion, w^e are decidedly wuth those w'lm 
take the negative on this (piestion Our reasiins foi this 
opinion we ]iro]>o.se briefly to exhibit 

The (jiK'siion at i.s.sue belwi'cn naptisi and Pedobup- 
tills, rel, Till e to tin.' matter, il should be reniemb(‘ti‘d, is 
not tins . U''l!eiber immersion i- valid baptism ? We a»l- 
iMit tliat it is. and are w’llling that ihosj* in our con- 
grceatiniis mJ.o prefer to be bapti/ed in this w’ay should 
lx t'tatilied Nm is the t|ncsiion thi' W’^hellier ininici- 
sums h.ivi- not been frei]uenll\ ])rart)N<d m the Christian 
ehim h '■ lot we admit that they have liccn. They have 
b<‘en )n ai Used nmeji mote frequently, at some periods, 
than It .an lu' jiioved that they w'ere ui thi* days of the 
ap(jstl(‘.. T’.ui ill) question at issue i.s simply this: A im- 
innsom to tin (adnianri ^ Our Baptist brethren 

cimiend with one voiee that it is They tell us that the 
ifiiai ot niiinej'.ion etilers into the v'^ery nature of iiup- 
ti'-ni , that lie trims ba])l!sm jmd jmmer.SK)n are equira- 
hot ami in/( // htin<i(ahh ’’-1 ‘ The meaning of the w'<»rd 

(l>a}iti/e) is always the same, and // ahroys sin'infas to dtp 
ft nirn hos am/ ftthn ;/eu/nyig'"| All Baptist.s hold, lh,al 
theio can be no bapti--m without immersion, that this is 
tn Hit (oihnn/t,r Kow this we dimy ; and in jnsti- 
beaiion of the dimial oflei the toilowong re.isons : 

1. lie* nie of muiiersiun is not caleulalefi for univ'er.sal 
prill tier the Ijealih or mimsteis is often such as to ren- 
der it uns.ii(‘ loi them to go into tlu' watei ; and the health 
of those desiring ba]iliMTi :s more frequently such as to 
render it unsale foi them to leceive the ordinance in this 
W'ay. In some paits of tlic earth, and yiarUcnhirly at 
Some seasons of the yeai, it must be very inconvemenl, it 
not impraetietible, to administer baptism bv iminersion 
Now IS It lilodv that our blessed I.ord. who miendod that 
In.s rrhgiou should b(‘ universal, wandd append to it, and 
hiixlit' esSf 'tftal, a rife wlneh is so ill fitted for universal 
practice ? 

2 The signification of watei liaptism shows the pro- 
priety of some other Tn()(h‘ ot administration besides inv 
mersion. Water ba])tisrn is a symbol, .in emblem of >.pi- 
ritual baptism It sh.adovvs f<»rfh. bv an expressive sign, 
the cleansing, purifying operation^ of the Holy Spirit’ 

•R Hull t Jiid.stni’s Sermon, {> iJ 

irnrson on Baptism, pj) H, P'l 


Hence the mode of water baptism might be expected to 
corre.spond to the manner in which the Hivinc Spirit is fc- 
preseiitcil as de.scending upon the heart. But tins nni- 
Ibrinly by pouring or spunkhng, “ I will pour out my Spi* 
III unto you.” “ I wall spnnkh' clean water upon yon, and 
yc shall )>e clean.” This pouring out and sprinkling ot 
the Holy (Hmst i.s m Scripture called the bajdism of the 
Holy Ghost, of which water baptism is the instituted sign. 
It seems evident, iherelorc, tliat pouring oi spniiKling 
must be a proper, if not tin most proper, hkkIc ot vvali'r 
ba]»tism * 

3. That the original w’ords u.sed to dv'tmte the ordinance 
of baptism may be used to signify nnmersitm is conceded ; 
but certainly they arc n<*t confined to this particular stm.se 
This IS evident, 

(I.) I'rom their it 7/ mol o^y. Tliey arc derivi-d from the 
Greek a word which, it is now admitted, does not 
alvvay.', signify ininiei.se ]\Ir Carson, a late Baptist wti- 
ler, proves that this word signifies to di/f, us wa-Il as to dip, 
and to dye or color in' any manner. 

It is the w’ord used in ilie Septuagint, where the Imdyof 
Nchttchadneyzar is said to lmv’'e ]>ceri reef with tlie dew of 
heaven, Han fi; 21 Certainly his body was not un7tmst.d 
m the dew'. 

(2 ) The tinrislators of our New Tesfatrierif, whenever 
ihcv have translated the words df noting bnjuism, have 
uniformly given to tliem the general sense ot nuishttif^. 
Sec Ilcb 9 1(1. Lnkt' 11; 38. jMntk 7- 1. And in most 
instances where they have Iransnthed (not l)anslau*<i) the 
original w(»rds, they hav e conneited lliem w'liii ])artieh‘.s 
which .show that they inlendcd tc* use them in the same 
genera) .sens(‘ This is true in all those ease.^- invelmh 
fH*rsons are .said In )>e baptized '/r/th wawu oi ?iith the 
Sjinit No English s( luilai would miv nnno/^td nulh v ater. 

(C ) The most respet labh- Icxn nera)>lM rs, ancient ami 
modem, eoneui m giving to the wotds in (jiiestinn a wider 
signilication than that of siinjiie irnuiepion In proof of 
this, we mav' refer to iStephaniis. S<‘apiila, fassor, Suidas, 
ilederieus. Couloii, i’:ukhuist, Ainswoith Sclilcusnei , and 
Wahl Indeed All (’arson, aftei announcuie lus position 
that hapttzo “ always signihes to dip.” admits that he has 
“all the lexicografiher'- against huii.” p V’ 

(1) T(Mhe pidvnient of h-vn ograplmr.^ mav be added 
that of (la* most learned and respceialde eomnientatois 
and theologians I'is< aini . Zan< linis, Alstediu AJastra'lit, 
Taieus, Wn klille, laigh, lagltfix.t, <'il\in Be/a, Wit- 
sins, Hanimoml, W.ill, PiHtle, and many others, ‘•peak 
of the mode of buplism as a thing not essenliai It may 
be unmeision, or it may be something cKe 

(Tv) Bill thatwimli is most dm tsna* u, legaul to the 
meaning ol the wotds denoting ba]ilisni. is th> n use. They 
aie eertainlv used, by authors .saned and jirofaiie, in other 
senses he.'idt's (hat of immeision. They are so used in 
the upoervjihal Ixmks of the Old Testament, and so tians- 
lated by our linglish translators See Eei iesiasticus b' 1: 
2h, Judith 12 7 They arc .so usod by the early Chris- 
tian fathetx Ongen n'pri'sents the wood on the altar, 
ovuT which watei vui'' pou/»<l at th(‘ etmimaml of Elpah, 
(1 Kings 1.8- X‘< ) as having bt'en ba}>ti/e(l. CyprifiM, Je- 
rome. and some other of the falhets, understood th(‘ pre- 
diction, “1 will \prinUf clean waiter upon ^ou, and ye 
shall be clean,’ (Kzf'k 3f>. ) as having reforenee tow'a- 

• li has been caul tliat baplx m wilti w.iu r is not simufu ant (tf the 
t»apti-^in uf the Spuit, lull nithnr of //o honni ovd rrsurnrtion of 
f'ltTi'it “We arc huricfl vviUi Imn t»> twiptwin into .loath” S<'(‘ 
R«nii r. 4 aiul Col ii: ]2 But it haplisin with water is not Aiginfiraoi ^ 
of the liaTilt.sio of the Spirit, Uica wliy aro itir two haplisinw .«?pokcn ot 
l)v Christ III «nu 1i imnaxti'iic tounevion ' “ Kvrei)!. a man W horn of 

iru/n .Out Ihr* Spit if, tie l aniiol oiiicr into the kmciloin of God ” 
“Jotnitnilv tMinii/oil with iriffn\ lull ye sliall tie ha pii vied with the 
Until (ihutitX h»hn ‘I 5. A< i.s 1. A. And why is the renowing of the 
Holy ffhuMi .MpiiKiMi of ni all nnd«*r iho fijwim* of a tiupiism, if lhi.s re- 
new.il H not tlie ilimg «itiadow(‘<f lorih iti liter.i! liantism 't The paw^.i 
eex III will! b lwlHive,r.s an* uaid to he “ buried with (Mirist 1>v liaptiain 
into ili-aitv,'’ do not seeni to liave any referejnre to tto* mode of hapiwni 
with water “ 'Phn aiioaile ih here H{« akin£< ” M.iVfi Air. Jiit]*«oii very 
pioperlv, “<,f sjnr/tuaf * n rurnciftion and spiritual hi/pfimt ” In 
spiritual tiapiHiri or rci/enenitton, liehevers are spirit oally “ rriirjfleil 
with Ctirist,” the with him, are luiried wolh him, and rise with him to 
“iiewne^-^ of life ami to new oliodieiici* ” Hiit, wIi.U liua all itnn to do 
witli Its nio.,.' uf Water liaplism ' And liow fai can it ^o toward.^ pro- 
viny that a total unmerHion in water is essenti.'il to the (irdmance 
For ,1 full ami .saiifil.mtory diwenssion ol this sul»iett, seo Stuait’i* 
ComiiiniUiry on Uom. f5; 4. 
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tet bapliij,!?! 'Fht* liapii.m of iiM'i hlotKl was ,i iavor- 
itc phrasL’oloj^y with ihe early (^lu islian^. 

The wolds deiiotmy; baptism are used in the New Tes* 
lament wlieie they eannoi signify immersion. T)ie con- 
gregatnm of Kiael ‘‘ vver«* liapUzed unto Moses m the 
cloud and in the sea," I C<‘r. 10. C Vcl we know tlial 
they were not bapii/.cd by an immersion in the waters, for 
“ they wimt inio the midst of the sea upon dnj s^roundj^ 
Exod 1 1. 22. The Jews were aceustomed to baptize, not 
only their eups and pots, but iheir bia/eii ves.sels and their 
tables, Mark 7: 1. flui it is not at all likely that they 
washed llieir large ves.sels and tables, by inimeismg them 
in water. 

1. 'Hie attending nio.i of the baptisms re- 

corded m the New Testament mdieate some other mode 
besides immersnni. Lei an v impartial naidei eonlemplale 
the ba]>tism ol the three thousand on the day of Tenleeost, 
aftei the greater ])aitof «lie day had been -pent , or tin* 
baptism c>f Paul, in ihe jieraihar situation m which he wa*' 
placed ; or the baptism of Cornelius and his famib, , v\ h* u 
the apostle said, C\in any man lorbui watf^r'" i e. that 
U .should he brought ; or the ha pi ism of ihti jailer and his 
houseliold, by one of bis priMuiers, in the midst (»f an agi- 
Uit<’d and ndVighted city, and at the ilead hour of nielil , 
and in wdiati'ver mode he mav think tlieM‘ dilieient pfu*- 
.sons we.re bapli/erl, he will finrl it didb nil to salisly him- 
self that theyrould iiave beiui immersed. 

5 Immersion WMS never eoiiMd, Ted as i^^-'nucd !(* brifi- 
lisin til! Mibscqnent to the lieforniahon m the .sixteenth 
century. We say , lor tlu^ ii will be reeojhs ted, 

IS llie point in ilispuit*. That imimu'^ions w'ere beqn-'nt 
in the aiii'K'iit chuieh, fat some panel , m(»r<* fr*‘(jm*ui than 
they now among IViohaptists. oi than they were ui 
the days ol the apostia.v,) wr see no reason to doiUii But 
at times when immersions most generally prevaihal, the 
Mck W(‘i'‘ alwaV' bapti/ed m smiie <Hher mode, .md such 
baptiMU . W'(‘i< cousidfied a^ {'ertei i y valid A question 
was pro))t)s(-d to Cvjuian, about the midd)>‘ o( the thud 
century, '' Whetliei they are t<* be esteemed light Chris- 
tiaiis w ho h.ive been onU sfirinlJed w ilii water, and not 
w'a'-hed, Ol dipped li» wliK'h this learni'd lather nqilied, 
that thi tipnnLlutu; of ti <di'r /'s’ e/ (ffuaf Vfdtdttij nntU tUv 
Cane tlnti tin* pnmilive Christians “did 

luM hold sprinkling \o be uiilautul. espenailv m ras(‘s <d 
nec'-sit V, or V. here eonvennswy oj immerging could not 
be liad "} Cilvin tells us lliat, “the substam e of 
tisin b'Miig leiaiiKSj, the chureli, liom the beginning, en- 
joyed a libeity of usiiig somewhat ditb’nml rili‘s “j- ])r 

WL'ill, w)»o had .1 p.irti.ililv tor mimeision .says, “On e,\- 
iraoixbnarv occasions, bajnism by atfiision of wnitei on the 
face wars by the aneicnls counted suDicient baptism. Ol 
this iheic are many proofs 

The autiior o( Letters to Bisitop Hoadley, a learned and 
]irofe.ssed Bapti.sl, admits that, “ foi tlurtemi immln'd years 
successively alter tiic apo^tlcs, spimklmg m a.s peniulled 
upon extraordinary o'-casioiis "jj Mi IJobinson. also, a 
learned Bajjtist, admii.s that, •' ludbre the lleform.itmii, 
sprinkling w'as lield valid m rasc^ (/f necessity The 
(loetririe, then, that there i an be no valid !»a,nism withom 
immeision, is a novelty. It was not lield j)j the primitive 
^ hnrcli. 

si;rj KC i',s ( )j." r'rnti.'sTi \ N ini’ ri.s m 

d'here IS a ditlermiee of opinion betwa^en Ikiptisls and 
Pedobapfists respeeting not only tlie mode, but the svhnrt\ 
of Dinstian baptism , the laUer afhrinmg, and the foimer 
denying, that the (hddroi >d f/dvr/tti^, crwttinntnti: parr/its 
hhnidd hr hnptizrd In supjiort ot the dniv of baptizing 
such eluldn'ii, the foPownig icasons may be urgial : 

1. This duty IS rt'n^/iiiiihfr in itself, and m iieeiinlanee 
with our ht\t afhrtions In the ehihlivu ol tiiose we love, 
we all natuniMy fei 1 a, peculiar interest, A good prince 
W’ould wish, and waiuld piovide. that the children ol his 
belovtal and faithful Iriends shoiihl l»e jdareil m a near le- 
lation to himself. And shall it he supposed that the Pnneo 
of life wall not regard with tokens of peculiar favor the 
children of his covenant peoph- ^ 

2. The analni^t/ of (bid’s covenant dealing'- in past ages 

*Of> hi) 1 ) rpirt, 7, t Filin tHiiis prxrt i. rh:ip 10 

1 In><t.it 111) IV rap I.") Hist bi Bap. part ii cluip, 9. 
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IS III lavoi ol the (loctnm» of uil.iui ])a]itiMn, In all the 
covenants wliieli (bid has hitlnato m.ide w ith men, elul- 
dren have Ixaii eoTincete<l wuh rhiai paienl-. Thus it 
was in the covenant^ with Adam, with No.ah, with Ahra- 
Iiam, and woth David Crul dealt thvoraldv with the (_hi|- 
dreii of Lot lor llu'ir lather's saki- , and in> deelan's lum- 
.si'lf to be a Cod keeping ixivenant with those that lovfj 
him “ to a thousand generations" llowMinlikelv, then, 
that m the covenant of the Chri'-tiaii eliureh, God has 
swerved Irom the mvaanable economy ol hi-^ eovcanni. 
dealings, and sundered the eonncxion belvve»m believing 
parents and their childnai^ 

". liad children been deprived of thtui interest in the 
eovtuiant under the gospel dispensation, beheving .lewi-vh 
parent', in the primitive church would iindoubfedlv have 
comjilaiue.d. Tn the days of the apostle.', many tliousand^ 
of the .lews believed, wiio w’r're “all /ealons of the low ” 
Tht'y W’ere ten.u ions ev«‘n of tbcir foimi'r burthens; and 
wmild they eheerfnllv reiimpnsh thmr aceustomed }»rivile- 
ges'' Yet wv hear not a woid ol (‘omplaiiit on the sub|cct. 
Tiiero w’a.' no ob'jeilion to the gospel, by tremd or foe, f>n 
this ground. It is rnoraliy certain, tlierefore. that m le- 
spe< t to covenant relations and privileges, “ ihetj clnldren 
weie a , aloretimc,' ler FfO 2n. 

I. Ii i', a eoruiusive aiLMiment m favor ol' infant hap- 
toaii, that hajilisiit /•> 7unr 7-tihsti tutted in jdnn of innouf mon. 
In suppoit of this proposition, it may i»e observcil, 
fl } i'hat thevisiMc chun h has been subslantiallv 
Miinc iiiiilei both dispensation'- it has held essentially 
the '..line do'‘trinrs, enioyed the same spiritual }>romis(_.s, 
and p!ot*-ss<*d b'f' sfni-)(‘ religion, the religion ot tlie Bible, 
ilie relign-ii of tlub)! i J't .stament is no! disiiiift Irom iliat 
of the New like tlie relieioii (»1 Brumba. oi Alnlumiined 
In all (•"smiual parlieiilar ii i., tin* .saiin , and 'sis heini 
jiroft'ssed by the ( liiin h m all ages 

The (diureh, luidei both disp»‘nsa1ions, is represented as 
the saiiw m various passive'- of Seripiiire The ain lent 
])iedi<‘tions of the ingalheiing oi the Gentiles, and of the 
future prospeiiiv and glorj ol the ihuH’h, were Tnad(\ lutt 
to a lU'W ehuH-h to lx* established umler liie gospe], but to 
tht '/aoil of tio Old T- ,vM'7/e ///. the ehundi at tha iime ex- 
isting in Israel See (sa fitl. and lb 2(* 21 < >iir Savior 

ntedn led that many should l ome Irom tlie ('a,'!, and 

from the w’cst, and sit down with Abt.iliam, Isaac, and 
Jaei/h in the" .same “ kingdom of hi aven.' the same visi- 
ble ehuh'Ji, troni vvhieli “the rhildren »t the kingdurn,'' 
the .lews, should lx* east out , and that the ^ame king- 
dom of fbid," m which tlie .lews had Ixxm unfaithful, 
“should be taken Oom lliem, and goa'ii to a nation bring- 
ing forth the fruits thereof,’’ Malt .b 11, 12. 21. lb’ In 
peifeel aceordanee with these predielion*-, Paul lepresents 
the (bmlile behc'Vcrs as graded into //n’ olive li(*c 

from wducli lln‘ .lew- , for then unheliel. w ere broken otl, 

and into which the converted Jews shall be gialit'd again, 
Horn. II 17. In view of the.se r^^pieseniatioiis, tioiiung 
Is more certain, than thal the visible cliun li, iindei both 
dispensations, has been subsiMnliully me same boilv But 
liaptis'in Us now, ’diat eireumeisiuii was Uirmeriy. an insti- 
tuted pierequisite to a regulai standing in tlie visible 
ehmeh ronscqueiitl} , baptism is substituted in place oi 
cireiuiK isiun 

(2 ) The rorf'hnut of tin- chiireh, under both dispensa- 
tions, has h“en '‘ssenlially the .same Tins is eviibmi tiom 
the 1 lentity of the < hiireh The ehtin h is ('oiistiuutxl bv 
covenant , so that, if the former is tinehang^d, the latiei' 
must be The cov-mani of the church umler the forme' e,is- 
{lensalioii was the covenant with Abraham (b>nsequetulv 
this, in Its /,v// and spintiud import, must be regaided as 
the euvenaut of the church imw. The covenant w uh Abra- 
ham has never been abolished. It is spo) mi of in t!ie t>id 
Testament as everlasting and m ib New as to exist 
‘Mbrever," Gen, 17 7. Luke i. hb. It is represented i-v 
Paul as a covenant of promise." ami as ‘ (‘ontirmetl id 
God 111 Christ;" and we are assnied that “ the hiw. whe h 
was four hundred and thirty \eais after e.annoi di-armui ’ 
It, and render it of no effect. Gal ,'e 17 Beinwiss nnde^i 
the gospel arc sjioken of as children of the emen.ini uuh 
Abraham, Acts 2 2b. It i.-- on a< count ol then iiiieic'U 
in this covenant that they are denommati'd “A/xaaam s 
seed,” (Gal. 22.) and Jmt Abraham is so often represent- 
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ed as ihe father of all them that believe. ” He received 
the sign of circumcision, a seal of the rigbletHisness of 
the faith which he had yet being uncircuincised, that he 
might be the father of all them that belie ve,^^ Rom. 4: 11. 
It is evident from Scriptures such as these, that the cove- 
nant of the church, like the church itself, has been. essen- 
tially the same under both dispensations j and that this 
covenant is the covenant with Abraham.* But of this 
covenant, baptism is now, what circumcision was foroierly, 
the visible token. Hence, baptism has come in place of 
circumcision. 

(3.) Baptism and circumcision are of pr 0 ci$ely ihe same 
import. Circumcision was both a sign and a seal. ^ As a 
sign, it represented the circumcision of the he^irt, or r^ 
generation. Circumcision is of the hearty in the spirit^ 
and not in the letter,” Rom. 2; 29- As a seal^ 'it confirmed 

the righteousness of faith, or the covenant of grace, 
Rom. 4; 2. Baptism, too, is both a sign and a seal. As a 
sign, It is an emblem of “ the washing of regeneratipn,’^ or 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost. As a seal^ 'M assures tho^ 
who receive it, and whose characters are conformed to its 
sacred import, that their faith is imputed to them for 
righteousness. It thus appears that whep the ancient to- 
ken of the covenant was abolished, an ordinance was 
established in the same church, and appended to the same 
covenant, of precisely similar import. How is it^ possible, 
then, to resist the conclusion, that the latter is substituted 
foi» the former ? 

(4.) The Scriptures countenance the idea, that baptism 
is substituted in place of circumcision. “ Beware,” says 
the apostle, “of the concision , or those persons who lay 
an exorbitant stress on the iite of circumcision ; “for 
wfl,” we who have been baptized^ “ are the rirrumcmon, 
who worship God in the spirit,” Phil. 3: 2, 3. Again, to 
the Colossians he says, “Ye are circumcised, with the cir- 
cumcision made without hands, in putting off the body of 
the sins of the llesh by the circumcision of Christ, buried 
with him in baptism,*' Col. 2: 11, 12. In other words, ye 
are circumcised, having Iteen baptised. It is admitted that 
the circumcision and baptism here sp)ken of are both 
spiritual. But if the two ordinances are hpiritually the 
same, and the one was instituted in the church on the re- 
moval of the other, is not this the substitution the one for 
the other ? 

(d ) The primitive Christian fathers considered bap- 
tism as having come in the place of circumcision. Our 
limits forbid us to cite particular passages. Whoeverwill 
lake the troulile to consult Wall’s History of Infont Bap- 
tism, v<j). 1 . chapters 0— 15, will find that many of the early 
fathers, as Justin, Cyprian, Basil, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and Chrysostom, speak expressly on thi?s j^int. They 
considered baptism as the Christian circumbision, and as 
standing in the place of circumcision. 

But if this is true, and if &.uch w'as the understanding 
of the church in times nearest the apostles, then the ques- 
tion about baptizing infants is at auend. There certainly 
was a command to circumcise infants ; and if baptism is 
substituted in place of circumcision, the same eommand 
is valid in favor of their baptism, 

5. The Jewish proselyte baptism furnishes a corndnsive 
argument for the baptism of children. At the time of our 
Savior’s appearance, and long previous, the Jews had been 
accustomed, not only to circumcise their proselytes, but to 
baptize them. And they wore accustomed to baptize chiU 
dren with their parents. In proof of this, see Wall’s In- 
troduction to the History of Infant Baptism. But when 
our Savior gave the command, “ Go ye and teach, or pro- 
selyte, the nations, baptizing them m the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” must not his 
disciples have understood him to intend that kind of bap- 
tism to which both he and they had lx?en accustomed, viz, 
the baptism of children with their parents ? How could they 

•The Jews, ia the tlTOc of Isaiah and Jeremiah, believed that God 
had made a temporal covenant with their nation, in the person of Abra- 
ham their father, of which cirenmeision wao the seal, the observance 
of the ceremonial Jaw the condition, an*! temporal prosperity the Wes- 
sing promised. Some Christian commentators have advanced the same 
doctrine ; but the prophets earnestly and repeatedly protest against U. 
They miformlv iaW to enforce the truth, tliat holy obedience, siicli 
as is now required under the Christian dispensation, was the condition 
of the covenant with Abraham. 


have understood him in any other way ? Under these cir- 
cumstances, instead of needing an express command to 
authorize the baptism of children, the aisciples needed an 
express proKilntion to prevent their doing it. But no 
such pronibirion was given. 

t). Christ and his apostles taUght and practised just as 
we might expect, on supposition they intended that chil- 
dren shofuld be ^ptized ; and j^st as ive should not ex- 
pect, on the contrary supposition. , In order to determine 
what vire might or might not expeo$ of Christ and his 
apostles, It wdl • be necessary to keep in mind the esta- 
blished customs of the period in whiim they lived. In the 
Jewisli church, children had always been connected with 
their parents. They early received the token of the ever- 
lasting covenant. Also the children of proselytes were 
•connected in covenant with tbek plants, and entitled to 
the initial riles of circumefoion and'^ baptism. And now 
wfoat might be expected of Olfrist ana hfo apostles, on 
supposition they intended to put an end to this state o£ 
things? Not silence, surely. Silence would bd a virtual 
approbation of jt. Oh this supposition, they would have 
lost no opportunity of insisting that the ancient covenant 
connexion between children and parents was abolished, 
and musjl; no more be recognised in the.rites of the church. 
But did they pursue such a course ? Never, in a single 
in^ance. 

What, then, might be expected of Clirist and hi.s apos- 
ties, on .supposition they intended that the established cove- 
nant connexion of children with their parents should be 
continued ? Not, indeed, that they should enjoin it by ex- 
press precepts; for this would be to enjoin expressly what 
every one already understood and practised. But they 
would be likely ofien to allude to this connexion with 
approbation, and to drop expressions which implied it. 
They would be likely, also, as occasions occurred, to bap- 
tize households, when those at the head of them made pro- 
fession of their faith. And this, it hardly need be said, is 
the course which our Savior and the apostles actually pur* 
sued. Christ applauded the practice of bringing infanta 
to receive his blessing, and declared that “ of such is the 
kingdom of GikI,” Luke 18: 15. Ho spoke of little chil- 
dren being received m hts name, or as belonging to him, 
Mark 9: 37, 41. Peter taught believing parents, that the 
promise was to them and to their children, Acts 2: 39. 
Paul affirms that “the blessing of Abraham,” an impor-> 
tant part of which consisted in the covenant connexion of 
his children, “ has come on the Gentiles through Jesu? 
Christ;”, and he denominates the children of believing 
parents /lo/y. Gal. 3: 14. 1 Cor. 7: 1 1. He repeatedly bap- 
tized households on the profession of parents, or of those 
who had the charge of them. Lydia believed, and she 
and her household were baptized. The jailer believed, 
and he and all his were baptized straightway. Paul also 
baptized the household of Rtephanus, 1 Cor, 1: 16. 

7. The te.stimony of history is conclusive in favor of the 
pri^tice of infant baptism. It has been observed already, 
that the Christian fathers considered baptism as having 
come in the place of circumcision. Justin, who wrote only 
abodt forty years after the death of .Tohn, says, “We have 
not received this carnal circumcision, but the spiritual cir- 
cumcision ; and we have received it by baptism.* Is it not 
manifest from this passage what must been the opinion pf 
Justin in regard to the important question befote us? 

Trenmus, who wrote a few ye^rs later than Justin, says; 
“ Christ came to save all persons who by him (renasem- 
tw in Demi) are baptized unto God, infants, and UttU ones, 
and children, and youths, and elder persons.^’* The only 
objection to this testimonv js, that Ireneeus here expresses 
baptism by a word which litferally denotes regeneiition; 
putting, by a common figure, the thing .signified for the 
sign. That he really intended to express ^ptism by this 
word is so evident from hi« «se of it in other itlstances, 
and from the general usage of the fathers, that Br. Wall 
does not hesitate to speak of the above pass^e aa an “ ex- 
cess mmium of baptized infants And Whiston, a learned 
Baptist, admits the same. “ This,” says he, “is a thittg 
undeniable by any modest arguer.”t 

TertuUian, who was contemporary with Trenaeus, althou^ 
he advises to delay baptism in the case of infants un- 

• Wall’s Hist, of In. Bap., vol. 1. t Wall's Defence, p. 41. 
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married persons, yet speaks most expressly of infant bap* 
tism as a prevailing and established practice.* 

Ongen, who was bom within eighty*five yedrs of the 
death of John, and was descended from Christian ances- 
tors who must have lived in the apstoUc age, speaks re- 
peatedly and expressly of infant baptism, and declares 
that the practice had come down from the apostles. f 

Subseqnpt to this period, infant baptism is mentioned 
often, and in the mpstJ positive terms, by all the priiicipal 
Christian fathers, as Cyprian, Optatus, ^sll, Gregory, 
Ambrose, Cl^sostom, Jerome, and Augustine. ^ It is re- 
cognised in the acts of councils, as well as'the writings 
of individuals. It is represented as resting on apostolic 
example and authority. Indeed, the right of intants to 
baptism was denied by no one in the primitive church, 
except those who rejected water baptism altogether. JPela- 
gius, in his controversy with Augustine, had strong in- 
ducements to deny it— ^so strong that he was reported by 
some to have done so ; but he repClsifhe charge as an in- 
jurious slander. “ Men slander me,^’ says he, “ as if I 
denied' the sacrament of baptism to infants.'’ **I never 
heard o( any, not even the most impious heretic, who de- 
nied -baptism to iirfants.”t 

Br. Wall, who has so thoroughly investigated the histo- 
ry of infant baptism as to leave little to be done by those 
who come after him, assures us that the first body of men, 
of which he can find any account, who denied baptism to 
infants, were the Petrobfusians, a sect of the Albigenses, 
in the former part of the twelfth century. And Milner 
says that, <*a few instances excepted, the existence of 
Anti-pedobaptisiu seems scarcely to have taken place in the 
church of Christ till a little after the beginning of the lie- 
formation.” 

Such, then, is the history of infant baptism ; and the 
argument from this source, in favor of the divine ongin 
and aul horny of the practice, is deemed conclufiive. If 
infant baptism does not rest on the ground of apostolic ex- 
ample, how can it be accounted for that it should have 
been introduced so early into the church, and prevailed so 
universally, and that, too, without a whisjicr of dissension, 
or a note of alarm ^ We have catalogues extant of all the 
different sects of professing Christians in the four first 
centuries,. — the very period when infant baptism must have 
been introduced if it were not of divine original,— in which 
the differences of opinion which obtained in those times re- 
specting baptism are particularly recounted and minutely 
designated. Yet there is no mention of any, except those 
w'ho denied water baptism altogether, who did not consider 
infant baptism as a divine institution Is it not certain, 
then, that infant baptism is a divine institution ; that it is 
not an innovation, but was sanctioned by the apostles 
themselves? On this ground, and this only, “ all sacred 
and profane history, relating to the subject, appears pla,in 
and consistent, from Abraham to Christ, and from Christ 
to this day.” 

The principal writers on the Pedobapiist side are Wall, 
Walker^ Hmry^ Bradbury, Bostwick, Tows;o(kI, Addington, 
JVWiams, P. Edwards, MiBer, Evans. Clai’ke, Glas, Par- 
sons, Lathrop, Rmd, Stanrt, Woods, Worcester, Wardlaw^ 
Milltgnn, Moore, Jerrnni, and Dwight. j 

VIEWS OF THE BAPTISTS, 

Wc will now proceed to state the opinions of the Bap- 
tists, and the argumenis If wdiicli they maintain them. 
Mny the Spirit of Truth assist us in this service. 

preliminary OnSERVATIONS. 

Bavtjsiw, (from baptisma, a Greek word, derived from 
the verb hmtizo,) is the name of a Christian rite, which 
the Savior has commanded all his followers to observe. 
His commission to the apostles, and to all succeeding 
ministers, requires them to “ go into all the world, and 
preach the gcospel to every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not 
shall be damned,” Mark 16: 15, 16. In the corresponding 
passage, (Matt. 28: 19.) the same command is expressed 
in somewhat different terms : Go ye, therefore, and 

• Be Baptiytno, cap. xvlli. 

t Horn, on and Luko 14, and Com. on Rona. lib. 5 , 
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teach ail nations, baptizing them in the name ol the Fa 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghosi.” 

This command of the Savior is confirmed and illustrat- 
ed by his own example, (Matt. 3: 13—17. Mark 1. 9—11. 
Luke 3; 21, 22.) and by the nnifonn practice of the 
apostles, both under his own immediate direction (John 4: 
1,2.) and after his resurrection, Acts 2: 38 — 41. 8: 12, 
36 — 38. 9; 18, dec. The rite has been observed, m some 
form, through all the succeeding ages, by nearly all pro- 
fessed Christians. 

, The Baptists, in common with the greater portion of 
their brethren, believe that the ordinance of baptism is 
positively binding on every Christian who has the oppor- 
tunity to ohserYe it. They believe it to be essential to 
salvation, in the same sense that obedience to any 
other command of the Savior is necessary to salvation. 
They believe, that neither baptism nor any other ce- 
remony is of any avail in preparing men for heaven, 
without regeneration by the power of the Holy Ghost ; 
but they believe, that he who should deliberately refuse 
to be baptized, or to perform any other duty, so far as 
he understood that duty, and had the opportunity to 
perform it, would thus furnish evidence that he had 
not been born again, and con.sequenily was unjirepared 
for heaven. He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me. He that ioveth me 
not, keepeth not my sayings,” John 11: 21, 24. 

The Baptists believe, moreover, that baptism is a speci- 
fic rite, having, as to its essence, one unvarying character ; 
and that, as there is but “ one Lord” and “ one faith,” 
so there is, in the same literal, numerical sense, but 
*‘one baptism,” Eph. 4: 5. 

Baptism is a positive institution, and the obligation to 
practise it arises wholly from the authority of th^’ Savior. 
His command is the origin and the rule of our duty 
respecting baptism f wc must obey the precept exactly as 
It was meant to be observed ; we have no rieht to devian-, 
in the slightest degree, from the prescrilied rule, just as the 
Jews could not, without guilt, deviate from a strict com- 
pliance with the ceremonies of their law ; and consequent- 
ly, if we, can ascertain what the Lord Je.«>us meant by 
baptism, that, and that only, we must practise, without 
hesitation or change. 

One additional observation remains As the Savior’s 
will IS our only rule in baptism, anil as that will is reveal- 
ed in the Bible alone, we must resort to the Bible to 
ascertain what is baptism, and wlio are the proper sub- 
jects. The Baptists adhere steadfastly to the great Pro- 
testant principle, that the Bible is the sole and .sufficient 
rule in religious concerns. They accordingly appeal to 
the Scriptures, and insist, that if any practice, claiming to 
be a positive Christian rile, is not clearly sanctioned by 
the Bible, it must be rejected, whatever arguments may 
be produced in its favor from supposed analogies, or from 
the practice of some portions of the Christian world. 

After these preliminary remarks, we proceed to state, 
that, in the opinion of the Baptists, baptism is the immer- 
sion m ivater of a ..miahh candidate, in the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Tlie only siiitnbU' ('an- 
didate is a person who has been born of Ihf Spirit, and who is 
united to Christ by faith . 

The arguments by which the Baptists maintain these 
positions must be presented in a very conipcndions man- 
ner, without extended critical remarks, or a full citation 
of auihoniies. 

I. THE NATURE OF BAPTISM. 

1. The first argument which proves that baptism is 
immersion only, is drawn from the meaning of the word 
employed in the Scriptures to designate the rite. It must 
be .supposed that a proper word wa.s used — one wlm*h 
exactly defines the nature of the ordinance If, then, the 
meaning of that word can be ascertained, all doubt oiighi 
to be removed. 

The word is baptize, which has been merely transferred 
to our language, by changing the Greek for Roman let- 
ters, and altering the termination. . 

What, then, is the meaning of the Greek word ? It is 
natural to refer in the first place to the lexicons ; bin these 
all give; as the primary meaning of the word, to dip, to 
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to inim«r&f*. Prolehsor Sluarl, in his Iparnwl arti- 
vW in the Biblical Reposiiory fur April, p. 2yH, ad, 
mils, respecting the Greek words bapio and bupUzoy ihat 
they both “ mean to dip, plunge, 4ir immergc into anything 
liquid. All lexicographers and critics, of any note, are 
agreed in this.” 

The next resort is, to the classical Greek writers, to as- 
certain how they use the word. ProfesKor Stuart has 
quoted passages from Homerj Pindar, Aristotle, Aristo- 
phanes, Herodotus, Iferachdes Poiiticus, Aratus, Xeno- 
phon, Plutarch, Lucian, JDio<]orus Siculus, Plato, Epicte- 
tus, liij)pocratcs, Strabo, Polybius, ami Josephus, all of 
whom use iha words ba2)/o and baptizo to signify irnmer- 
sion. 

Ill the Sepiiiagiiit version of the Old Testament, and in 
the Apocr y]>ha, the word haptizo is used to signify, 1. To 
plunge, immcrge, dip m. 2. To overwhelm. 3. To wash, 
or cleanse, by bathing the person in water.”— See Prof., 
IMpley's Examination of Prof. Stuaips Essay, p. 3R. 

in the New Testament, the word haptizo and its deriva- 
tives are repeatedly u.sed in cases where the ordinance 
of baptism is not referred to, JMark 7: 3, 4. Luke 11: 38. 
Mark 7: 4, 8. Heb. 9: 10. All these cases, however, are 
shown by professor Ripley to include the original, proper 
incaiiing, lo nnmerse. 

In all this extended range of exaniinaUoti, while num- 
berless exain]»les of tiie use of the word baptizo to signify 
immersion are fouml, professor Stuart himself has been 
unable to produce a single instance from the classical Greek 
writers, from the Septuagint and Apocrypha, or fiupi the 
New Testament, where the word plainly and undeniably 
signifies something inconsistent with immersion. Professor 
Stuart acknowledges himself to be « philologically com- 
pelled” to conclude, that the "prohahility that vaptizo 
miplics immersion is very considerable, and on the whole 
a predominant one; hut it docs notj^siill amount to cer- 
tainty.” — (Bib. Rep. p. 318.) There are few points on 
which certamUf^ is attainable ; ami if, in rcligiou.s con- 
cerns, we refuse to believe and act till this certainty”, is 
reached, where is the oflice of faith I Reasonable proba- 
bility is the highest evidence which can be obtained on 
most subjects ; ami if, after ascertaining the almost unani- 
mous concurrence of all Greek wTiiers rc.spticting the 
meaning of the wa»rd baptizo^ its meaning i.s not to be re- 
ceived as settled, it seem.s impossible to determine the 
signification of any word wdiatcvcr. 

li would be easy to fill many pages with quotations 
from the most clistinguished Pedobapti^t writers, of vari- 
ous countries and ages, who confess that baptism means 
immersion. Mr. Booth, in his learned work, “ Pedobap- 
tism Examined,” has collected more than eighty tessiirao- 
nies of this kind. A single quotation from Calvin is the 
only one which our limits allow , “ q'he very w'ord baptize 
signifies to imnnrse, and it is cerlnin that immersion was 
the practice of the ancient church,” — L. 4. e. 15. ^ 19, 

2. The figurative use of the word is a second arguinent. 
A ligure IS used for illustrytion dr emphasis, and in either 
case. Its force depends on the literal signification. In this 
figui alive sense bapHzo is used in the New Testament to 
s.gnify oveiwhelmittg. Thus in Luke 12: 50, “ I have a 
baptism to be baptized wiili, and how am 1 straitened until 
It be accomplished !” That is, as profes.sor Stuart rightly 
pftm phrases it, “ 1 am about to be overfoheJmed with suf- 
ferings, and I am greatly distressed with the prospect of 
them,” p. 310. Similar examples arc found in Btark 10' 
38,39. Matt. 3: 11, Arc. 

The word is used figuratively to signify burial, in Rom. 
6: 3, 4 : *• Know ye not that so many of us as were bap- 
tized into Jesus Christ were baptized into his death ? 
Therefore we arc buried with him by baptism into death, 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so also should walk in new- 
iie.ss of life.” In Col. 2: 12, the same figure occurs: 

Buried wuth him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen 
with him through the faith of the operation of God, who 
hath raised him froni the dead.” It seems too plain for 
argument, that baptism is here compared to a burial, in 
which the believer, being “ dead to sin,” (Rom. 6: 2.) is 
<< buried” in baptism, and from this emblematic grave ^ 
rises again to a new and spiritual life. The figure ‘ apt, 


beautiful; and impressive, if baptism i.s immersion ; but it 
has no apparent pertinency if any thing else i.s baptism. 

3. The places selected for the administration of baptism 
furnish an argument. The accounts of the baptisms by 
John would probably convey to the minds, of all men who 
should read the Bible for the first time, without any know- 
ledge of the controversies on this subiect, a right idea 
ccmcerning baptism. We find John baptizing the people 
^<iB fprdan,” Matt. 8: fi, 6. Mark;,,L 5^ 6. If the idea 
that tl>c preposition might mean were correct, 
the fact would still remain, that he repaired, for the pur* 
pose of baptizing, to the river Joydan, “the average 
breadth of Which, between the sea ol* Galilee and the 
Bead sea,, is from sixty to eighty feet, and its depth about 
ten or t^lvei”-i-(Rob. Wahl’s Lex. art. Jordan.) The rea- 
son cxp?e.ssly assigned for selecting a spot at Enon, near 
Salim, is, “ hxtmse there was much water there/^ John 3: 23. 
If the words translated much water were susceptible of the 
translation which Beza and others have cemtended for, i,e. 
“ many streams o]r rivulets,”' it would nevertheless be a 
fact, that the place was chosen for baptism with an express 
reference to, an abundant supply of water, and “many 
streams or rivulets” would aliord accommodations for the 
act of immersion. But it is highly improbable, in itself, 
that there were many streams or nvdlets in the neighbor- 
hood of the Jordan, and professor Ripley has shown, with a 
clearness and force which ought to settle the question, that 
the phrase hndata polla, translated “ much Water,” is a 
Hebrew expression, which is repeatedly ajiplied in the Old 
Testament to the sea, and which therefore signifies a great 
quantity of wqter. Can there be any reasonable doubt, that 
John selected this spot because it was a convenient place 
for immersing the candidate.s ? Is it a probable interpreta- 
tion, that he chose the spot because the multitude needed 
many streams to supply themselves and their cattle wdth 
drink ? 

The case of the Ethiopian, (Acts R.) may be cited ; “And 
as they w'cnt on their w'ay, they came unio a cerlnin wa- 
ter, and the eunuch said, See, here is winter : what doth 
hinder me to be baptized ?” v. 3(i “ And they went 

down both into the w^ater, both Philip and the eunuch, and 
be baptized him. And when they w’ere eorne up out of 
the water,” Ac. v. 38, 39. Whatever ingenious critics 
may say, is not the impression which this account natural- 
ly makes upon the mind of a plain man the true one ? i. e. 
that the travellers had been conversing on the truths of 
the go.sf>el, and on the ordinance of baptism ; that when 
they arrived at a body of water, the Ethiopian proposeil 
to be baptized ; and that Philip, having led him into the 
w'ater, immersed him. Bo not all the circurnstancc.s lead 
to this conclusion ? 

Though in many other cases of baptism mentioned in 
the New Testament, no reference is made to the place 
W'hcrc the ceremony was performed, yet noihing said in- 
consistent wulf the idea of immersion. Oriental coun- 
tries abound wdth large baths, and other collections of 
water, where baptism could be, and where, in modern 
times, it often has been, performed. Tt is a settled rule of 
crilicisro, that a defective or obscure passage must be ex- 
plained by those which are clear; and as we that 

large bodies of water were in some eases .selected,' we are 
bound to conclude, that in other cases the practice Avas 
similar, though nothing may be said on the subject. 

4. The practice of the Christian w'orld, for many centu- 
ries, affords important lestimor^. ^ 

On this point there is overwhelming evidence. Th^ best 
ecclesiastical hi.storians, Mosheim, Waddin^ton, ]^ean- 
der, Ac. alFirm that the practice of the primitive churjchcs 
w'a.> immersion . Professor Stuart, after citing the testimony 
of many ancient writers, says: — “But enough. ^It is,’ 
says August!, (Benkw. vii. p. 210.) ^ a ihing made out,’ 
viz. the ancient practice of imm'ersiem. So, indeed, all the 
writers who have thoroughly investigated the .subject con- 
clude. I know of no one usage of ancient times which 
seems to be more clearly and certainly made out. J can- 
not see how it is possible for any candid man who exa- 
mines the subject ip deny this,” p. 359. 

F. Brenner, a Roman Catholic writer, states, “ that thir- 
teen hundred years was baptism generally and ordinarily 
performed by the immersion of a man under Water ; and 
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only on extraordinary occasions was sprinkling or afifusion 
permitted. These latter methods of paptism were called 
in question, and even prohibited.”— Stuart, p. 361. 

In the Greek church, it is well known, tne practice of 
immersion is continued, without variation, till the present 
day. 

In the English Episcopal church, immersion was prac- 
tised until the beginning of the seventeenth century. In 
many old houses of worship, large baptisteries now exist, 
which were once used in baptism. The first liturgv, in 
15-17, enjoins a trine immersion, in case the child is not 
sickly. The present liturgy permits, though it does not 
require, immersion. 

Luther would have introduced imtncrsioh into his 
church, if he had followed his own opinions, tie says, 
after speaking of baptism as a symbol of death and re- 
surrection, ^‘On this account, I could wish thal^^such as 
are to be baptized be completely immersed into 

water, according to the meaning of the word and the 
signification of the ordinance ; not because I think it ne- 
cessary;, but because it would be beautiful to have a fuU 
and perfeci sign so perfect and full a thing, as, 
withoifi douhf, it nas instituted by Christy — AVorks, vol. ii. 
p. 76, ed. 1551. (See Appendix to Trofessor Chase’s Ser- 
mon before Boston Association, in 1828.) ^ 

It may be added here,* that the Jews early practised the 
baptism of proselytes. It is not necessary to enter into the 
controversy respecting the origin of this practice. It is 
sufficient for the present purpose to say, that this baptism, 
as professor Smart acknowledges, was jierformed by im- 
mersion, p. 354. If, then, the Jews borrowed the practice 
from the Christians, or if the Savior adopted a ceremony 
already known, it is, in either case, a strong proof that 
Christian baptism is immersion. 

Other arguments might be adduced ; but the limits of 
this article forbid us to proceed. Those which have be^u 
mentioned are, however, sufficient. If all lexicographers 
and critics of any note” confess that baptizu means to im- 
merse ; if the usage, in the classics, m the Septuagint and 
Apocrypha, and in the New Testament, on oilier topics 
than liajitusni, clearly, and in numberless passages, rfefers 
to immersion, v'hile not one passage undeniably means 
something else ; if the figurative meaning of the word 
clearly includes the idea of ovemMmiug and hnrifing ; if 
the places selected for baptizing, in repealed instances 
mentioned in the New Testament, were large bodic.s of 
w^ater , if it is ‘‘a tiling made out,” that the ancient 
churches practised immersion, and if the usage has been 
continued by all professed Christians till a recent period, 
and by large bodies of professed Christians till the present 
day; — the Baptists may well ask, — If the real nature of 
baptism is not ascertained to be imnicrsion, is it possible 
lo ascertain the meaning of any word or ceremony what- 
ever ? They think the case perfectly clear, and they be- 
lieve that all Christians are bound, on the simplest princi- 
ples of evidence, to come to the same conclusion. 

II. THE SLTB.TECTS OF BAPTISM 

The second point which requires to be c(»iisidered is of 
still greater importance— Who are the proper subjects of 
baptism ? 

The Baptists maintain, that true believers in the Lord 
Jesus Christ are the only proper subjects of baptism. Their 
reasons for this opinion are numerous. A few of them 
we will now state. 

1. The first argument is drawn from the eommi.ssion 
which the Savior gave to his ministers. As our authority 
to baptize is derived from the Savior alone, we must he 
governed by his will in determining who are to be .admit- 
ted to tlie sacred rite. It is his prerogative to decide this 
point ; and we are bound lo follow implicitly his direc- 
tions. What, then, is the commission ? “ Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He 
that hclkveth, and is baptized, shall be savedj and he that 
believeth not shall be damned,” Mask 16: 15, 16. Here 
the qualifications of the persons to be baptized are cleatrly 
defined. They are first to be taught the truths of the 
gospel, and. then those who belkvc are to be baptized. 
The language is plain — the condition is exactly specified— 
the relation between faith and baptism is unalterably es- 


tablished. What right have the ministers of Christ to 
depart from the plain letter of his commission, and admit 
to Imptism those who do not and cannot believe ? 

2. Another argument is drawn from the examples of 
baptism in the Scriptures. John the Baptist required 
repentance, and faith in the coming Messiah, as qua- 
lifications for baptism, Malt. 3: 5 — 12. Luke 3. 3— <t. 
Acts 19; 4, On the day of rentecost, after Peter had 
preached the gospel to the multitude, “ they that gladly 
reedved his word were baptized,” Acts 2: 41. At Sa- 
maria, “ when they believed Philip preaching the things 
concerning the kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus 
Christ, they were baptized, both men and women,” Arts 
8: 12. To the question of the eunuch, “ What doth hin- 
der me to be baptized ?” Philip replied, If thou believest 
with" all thy heart, thou moyest,” Acts 8: 37, Peter said, 
respecting Cornelius and his friends, '*Can any man for- 
bid 'w'ater that these should not be baptized, which have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as we ?” Acts 10: 47. 
•To the question of the Philippian jailor, What must 1 do 
flo be saved!” Paul and Silas answered, “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shah be saved and thy house.” 
The subsequent verses state, that he and all his house- 
hold were taught the truths of the gospel, that they all be- 
lieved, and were all bajUized, Acts JO: 30 — 34. It is 
asserted of Lydia, that before she was baptized, “ the 
Lord opened her heart, that she attended to the things whicli 
were spoken of Paul,” Acts Hr. 14. At Corinth, “ Cris- 
pus,vthe chief ruler of the synagogue, believed on the Lord 
with all his hpuse ; and many of the Corinthians, hearing, 
believed, and were baptized,” Acts 18: 8. Such was 
the practir^l construction which the apostles placed on 
the commissioji of their Lord. In every case of bap- 
tism recorded in the Scriptures, some facts are stated, 
which assert or imply that the persons baptized were be- 
lievers. 

There is, on the other hand, not a single example in the 
New Testanunf of the baptism of an infant, nor one word 
which fairly implies it. “ There is no erample of baptism 
recorded in the Scriptures,” says Mr T. Bost^^n, a Pedo- 
baptist writer, (Works, p. .*184,) “ where any were baptized 
but such as appeared^o have a saving interest in Christ.” 
T'he cases of the baptism of households do not form an ex- 
ception ; for It is expressly said of the Philippian jailor and 
his household, and of Crispus and his house, that they nil 
believed j (Acts 16: 31, and JB: 8 ) and though the same 
assertion is not made rcsjicciiiig the households of Lydia 
and Stephanas, yet other circumstances are staled, which 
imply that none of the members of those families were in- 
fants. Many households are now baptized by Baptist 
ministers, wdiich contain no infants. While, therefore, 
there is so much evidence that the apostles baptized none 
but believers, it is evident, ns Neandcr admits, that 
“ from the examples of the baptism of whole families, vje 
can by no means infer the existence of infant baptism.” 
—Bib. Repos. Ap. 1834, p. 273. 

In the epistles, in which numerous questions respecting 
the discipline oi the churches and the duties of different 
classes of persons are discussed, there is not a word which 
implies that infants w^ere regarded as in any sense mem- 
bers of , the visibly family of Christ, as they would have 
been if they had been baptized. Children arc repeatedly 
charged to obey their parents, and parent.s are commanded 
to train up their children m the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord ; but there is no hint at infant baptism. The pas- 
sage 1 Cor. 7: 14, ‘‘ The unbelieving husband is sanctified 
by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the 
husband ; else were your children unclean, but now are 
they holy,” has no bearing on the subject. It is plain that 
a pious wife oailnot so “ sanctify” an unbelieving husband, 
as that he can be entitled lo baptism without personal 
faith. Neither can pious parents so make their children 
“ holy,” as that they can oe entitled to baptism without 

P ersonal faith. The meaning of the apostle is thus stated 
y the Rev. John L. Bagg, in a note to Pengilly’s Guide 
to Baptism, as published by the Baptist General Tract so- 
ciety : The unbelieving husband is not unclean, so that 
his wife may not lawfully dwell with him ; the nnhehev- 
ing wife is not unclean, so that her hushand may not 
lawfully dwell with her. If they are unclean, then your 
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children are unclean, and not one parent in the whole 
church must dwell with or touch his children until God 
shall convert them.” If this interpretation is correct, this 
verse is a decided proof that infant baptisih did not ex- 
ist in the days of the apostles. 

The passage in Matt. 19: 13, 14, and the parallel passa* 
in Mark 10; 13, 14, and Luke 18: 15, lO, are some- 
times quoted as sanctioning infant baptism, “ Then were 
brought to Jesus little children, that he should put his 
hands on them and pray, and the disciples rebuked them. 
But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them not, 
to come unto me, for of such is the Icingdom of heaven. 
And he laid his hands on them.” This passage has no 
beanng on infant baptism^ It cannot be proved that the 
children rtderred to were' infants. The same word is used, 
(Mark 5; 39.) to designate a child twelve years '«ld. Tiie 
object for which the children were brought to the SaviOr, 
is distinctly stated : — “ that he should put his hands on 
them and pray,” in accordance with a Jewish custom, 
which attributed high value to the blessing of a person 
distinguished for age or piety. See Genesis 27, and 
48: 14. We are told what the Savior actually did — “ he 
laid his hands on them.” There is no allusion to baptism. 
The expression, “ for of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
manifestly refers to the dispositions of those who shall 
enter heaven, as in the verse which immediately .succeeds 
in Luke : “ Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child^ shall in no case 
enter therein.” 

3. Since, then, the commission and the practice of the 
apostles both confine baptism to believers, the Baptists 
require, that those who consider infants as proper sUf^ts 
of baptism should produce from the Bible some plain pre- 
cept which commands or permits infant baptism. ■ The 
Savior alone can so modify his commission as to admit to 
baptism persons who do not believe. If he has modified 
it, the evidence must be produced from the Scriptures. If 
such evidence cannot be produced, the Baptists argue, that 
we have no more right to baptize persons who do not pro- 
fess faith in Christ, than we have to neglect baptism alto- 
gether. 

Can such evidence be furnished ? Let us hear the con- 
fessions of Pedobaptists themselves. Ur. Woods, in his 
Lectures on Infant Baptism, says ; — ” It is a plain case, 
that there is no express precept respecting infant baptism 
in our sacred writings. Tlie proof, then, that infant bap- 
tism IS a divine institution must be made out ill another 
way,” lect. i. p. Jl. Professor Stuart makes the same ac- 
knowledgment in stronger term.s : << Commands, or plain and 
certain examples, in the New Testament, relalise to it, [in- 
fant baptism] I do not find.” — Bib. Hep. Ap. lo33, p. 385. 

Other Pedobaptists have made the same conces.sion. 
Bishop Burnet says, “There is no express precept or 
rule given in the New Te.siament for baptiam of infants.” 
— Exposition of Articles, art. xxvii. 

If this IS so, the Bapusts think the case settled. They 
cannot lielieve any institution lobe divine, for which there 
is in the Bible “ no express precept,” and of Which there 
are “ no plain and certain example.s in the New Testa- 
ment.” To “ make out the proof in another way,” they 
consider to be unaiuhorizcd and dangerous. ‘ '•If a license 
be given to mere inference, the worst errors of pofiery may 
be sanctioned. The papist does not pretend to produce 
an “express precept,” or “plain and certain examples,” 
for many of his corrupt and pernicious doctrines and prac- 
tices ; but he can “ make out the proof in another way,” 
to his own satisfaction at least. He does not justify his 
practice of infant baptism by scriptural evidence only, but 
by the authority of the church ; and he justly accuses the 
Protestant of inconsistency, who practises infant baptism 
and yet prelends to lake the Scriptures as his only guide. 

Among the other ways by which the practice is defend- 
ed, the only one which can now be alluded to, and the one 
on which the greatest stres.s has been laid, is, that “ the 
covenant with Abraham was a spiritual covenant, and 
that as such it included infants ; that they were accord- 
ingly circumcised under the old dispensation ; that bap- 
tism is a substitute for circumcision, and that consequently 
infants are to be baptized.” The Baptists den the truth 
of every part of this argument. They deny that there 


was any such thing as a church among the Jews, that is. 
a separate body of true aaints. The whole nation were 
considered as one political body, and the rite of circum- 
cision was a nationid mark of distinction, which all male 
Jews, Vrhether^plous or wicked, were required to possess. 
Male infants were accordingly* circumcised, not because 
their parents were pious, but because they were Jews ; and 
the Jews were required to circumcise their male servants, 
whether bbrn in their!»houa«s or bought with,.lheir money, 
on precisely the same principle that they circumcised 
theit children^ iris?:, because those servants and children 
were, now fibbers of the Jewish nation. The Baptists 
deny that there is' amy proof that baptism is a substitute 
for cirOumci^bb. :Not a word is said in the New Testa- 
ment^ Whicb jqstiffas such a conclusion ; and to infer such 
a substitution is a dangerous license, which virtually over- 
throws *the huthprity^Of the Bible. Multitudes who had 
already beoft eircumfeised; were baptized by John and by 
the apostles. Why ip, if baptism was merely a substi- 
tute for circuracisibu 1 ' We learn firom Acts 21, that Paul 
was censured by many of the believing Jews, because he 
the Jews which were among the GeniUes to forsake 
Moses, s^ng “ that thty aught not to ckcumdse their chil- 
dren,'* v; 21. How natural would it have been for Paul 
to appease the clamor and conciliate the prejudices of the 
Jews, by replying that baptism was a substitute for cir- 
cutheision. Had this been the case, he ought to have 
taught the doctrine. We may be sure that he would have 
taught it. But we hear not a word Ilrom his lips on the 
subject. 

In the fifteentli chapter of Acts we are informed, that 
a councB was held at Jerusalem by the apostles and el- 
ders, to determine the important question, how far the 
Gentile converts were to be required to conform to Jewish 
usages. The decision was : — “ It seemed g(X)d to the Ho- 
ly Ghost and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden than 
these necessary things : that ye abstain from meats offer- 
ed to idols, and from Mood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication,” v. 28, 29. “ Thus,” says Dr. Baldwin, 
(Chris. Bap. p. 24.) “ by the unanimous voice of a council, 
comprising most if not all the apostlc.s and elders of the 
whole Christian church, and by the approbation of the 
^ Holy Ghost,^ we see dramdsion put down, and no stmsTi- 
TUTE pro}med in its foom ! In this whole account there is not 
the most distant hint that baptism was to be practi.sed in 
the room of circumcision. If these apostles and elders had 
understood the subject a.s our Pedobaptist brethren do, is 
it not perfectly unaccountable that they should not have 
mentioned it on this perplexing occasion? To me, 1 con- 
fess, ‘the supposition is too unreasonable to be admitted.” 

If, howrever, baptism is a substitute for circumcision, 
then the Jewdsh example must be folloived out, and male 
infants only must be baptized ; all male infants must be 
baptized, and all male servants must be baptized, whatever 
may be their age or character. If the example is authori- 
tative in one point, why not in all ? 

3. Another argument which proves that infant baptism 
was unknown to the apostles, is, that there is no evidence 
that it was practised in the churches for the first two cen- 
turies. No clear and undeniable allusion is made to it by 
any writer earlier than Tertullian, and there is some doubt 
whether even he has reference to mere infants; 

Veneiha, in his Ecclesiastical Hist, t.iii. s. 2. ^ 108-9, 
says: “Tertullian has now^here mentioned pedobaptism 
among the traditions or customs of the church that were 
publicly received and usually observed, for in his- book, 
J>e Bapiismo, [supposed to be written A. 1). 204,] be dis- 
suades from baptizing infant.s, and- proves the delay of it 
to a more mature age to be preferred. Nothing is to be 
affirmed with certainty concerning the custom of the 
church before Tertullian, seeing there is not anyvVhere, in 
more ancient writers, that I kUow of, uhdoubted mention 
of infant baptism.” 

,But it is sufficient to adduce the testimony of one of the 
most recent and most able ecclesiastical historians, Ne- 
auder, who is professor of theology at Berlin, and is him- 
self a Bedobaptist. After stating that baptism was, in the 
days of the apostles, performed by immersion, “ as best 
adapted to express that which Christ intended to express 
by this symbol— the merging of the whole man into a new 
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spiiit and life,’’ he says : “ Suice baptism was thus irnme- 
(iiafely connected with a conscious and voluntary acces- 
sion to the Christian fellowship, and faith and baptism 
were always united, it is highly probable that baptism took 
place only m those cases where both could meet together, 
and that the custom of infant baptism was not practised 
in this age.” “ The lateness of the time wdien the first 
distinct mention of infant baptism is made, ami the long 
continued oppo.sition made to it, lead us to infer its non- 
apostohc origin. ”~Bib. Repos. Ap. 1834, p. 27;3-4. 

Infant baptism was probably introduced into the church 
about the commencement of the third coutur>% in connex- 
ion with other corruptions, which even then began to pre- 
pare the way for popery. A superstitious idea respecting 
the necessity of baptism to salvation led to the baptism 
of .sick persons, and finally to the baptism of inlants. 
Sponsors, holy water, anointing with oil, the sign of the 
cro.ss, and a multitude of similar ceremonies, equally un- 
authorized by the Scriptures, w'erc soon introduced. The 
church lost her simplicity and purity, her ministers be- 
came ambitious, and the ilarkuess gradually deepened in- 
to the long and dismal night of papal despotism. 

4 Ouc other argument has great weight with the Bap- 
tists. They consider infant baptism as inconsistent with 
one of the fundamental principles of Cbristianity, viz. that 
every man is held responsible for his owiicondiiet, ami must 
be justified by his own individual faith The piety of the 
parent cannot save the child, and the piety of the chibl 
cannot avail for the salvation of the parent. John ibc 
Baptist told the Jew.sthnt even then connexion with Abra- 
ham was an insnflicient plea, IMatt 3: Ih The same pim- 
ciple Is staled in Ezek. eh. 18. Repentance ami faith arc 
required (»f every individual, as the indispensable londi- 
tions of salvation But infant baptism is founded on ano- 
ther principle ll siqiposes that the faith of the jiarmt .so 
far exteml> ns benefit to the child, n> to entitle him to Im’- 
corm* a visible member of the, iaiuily of Christ Tlit child, 
then, owes this privilege, not to his own faith, but to that 
of his pnnmi. Here is a very daiigcious doi'tnm*, the 
true result ol which is seen in the popish imlulgcncos, 
which nie granted on the ground that the merits ol om* 
man c.an be iransfcncd to another. 

Neandcr, m tin; article aheady <i noted, argues the im 
probability that Paul taught and piacliscd iiifaut baptism, 
because il would have seemed to toulradiet his great 
pnncijile of luslificalion by fiitli. This objection lias not 
less importance now ; and those wJio wish to maintain, in 
all Its jmiitv, the doctrine of inslilicalnni by faith, ami t<i 
preserve the eliuich li’oui llie prevalinicc ol popish crrois, 
ought to renounce «vory thing which is not aulhoiized by 
the plain and unperverted word of (iod 'J'be Baptists 
stand on tlic fum J’rotestant principle— the principle ol 
the Reformation— that the Bible alone is the stamlard and 
the guide for all (3iristians. Since, therefore, the com- 
mission (d the Savior requires iailh as a qualificaiioii for 
baptism ; since the apo.slles, solar as wc can asiertaiii 
tlieir praclici*, baptized none but believers, since Pcilubaji- 
tists themselves acknowledge that iheie is no expre.ss jire- 
eept nor plain example in the Serii)tn,"es on the subject ; 
since there is strong evidence that infant bajitism wais un- 
known in the apostolic ag<* ; and since it is inconsistent 
with the fimdamental jinnciple ol juslilicalion by faith, — 
the Baptists are constrained to view'- iiifaiit baptism as an 
unscnptural corruption, and to niiiiniain that hue bdicv- 
t‘/.s arc the unhj proper subjects of baptism. 

Having thus briefly prespnied a few of the reasons for 
the doctrines maintained by the Baptists, we may add, 
that they canm»t conscientiously regard any jiersoir; as 
baptized who liave not been immersed on ;i profe.ssion of 
their faith. Viewing, as most other Christians viow^, bap- 
tism, as a preicquisitc to the participation of the Lord’s 
supper, they camiot consistently consider those whom they 
are compelled to regard as unbaptized to be qualified to 
jiartake of the supper. They do not deny nor question the 
piety of their Bedobaptist brethren, but they must, as ho- 
nest men, refuse to recognise as baptism what they view 
as an unauthorized ceremony. They desire the union of 
all Christians, and they believe that they are laboring the 
most effectually to promote that union, by endeavoring to 
uphold m love the pure princijiles of the Bible. May the 


God of Peace enable all his people to ascertain, and love, 
and practise the liuth, that they may he one indeed. 

Among the best woiks ou the BaptLst side, are, BoutWs 
Fedobaptism Examined ; Dr. Gill's Works ; Stennett^s 
Works ; Gale's hellers ni Eiphj to Wall ; EnUrr's Works ; 
Carson and Cox on Baptism ; Fen»iUtjs Scripture Guide to 
Baptism; Wilson's Manual; Fuller on Communion; Dr. 
Biddii'in's Letters; Treatises on Baptism by Dr. Chapin^ 
Rev. Mr. Loomis, and Rev. Mr. Frey ; Rev. Mr. Judson's 
Sermon on Baptism; Professor Chase's Sermon before the 
Boston Association, 1828; and Frojessor Ripley's Exami- 
nation of Frojessor StuarVs Essay. j j) Rnowles. 


DESIGN OF BAPTISM. 

A due regard to the doctimal import and design of this 
New Te.stament ordinance w'oiild probably go farther than 
all the learning and ingenuity which have been employed 
in managing the controversy on either side, to e.stablish 
the mind ot an inquirer, both as to the proper subjects and 
mode of administration. I'or il is plain that the valu<* of 
signs depends chiefly upon the importance of the things 
signified. And as i)r. Owen observes, theie is nothing 
in religion tlnil hath any cflicacy for e(>mpab.sing an end, 
but It hath It Irom God’s appointment of it to that purpose. 
God may in hia wisdom ajipoint and accept of ordinances 
and duties unto one end, which he wall refuse and reject 
when they are apjilied to an(»thcr. 'fo do any thing ap- 
piunlcd unto an end, w ithout aiming at that end, is no 
Itctter than the not doing il at all, in some cases much 
worse.” 'fhe disiir/iui' baptism, iherelore, a&taught in the 
New Teslainenl, and the prartieal uu's to which it is there 
applied, ought to be thoroughly investigated by both minis- 
P*rs and people ; in order that they may know and e(»mply 
with the revealed inienlion of God in its appoiiilinent. 

It is generally agrt*ctl among divines,” says the learned 
Vcncma, “that the communion of a believer with Christ, 
and the eflects ol bis obedience by winch the guill, the 
|K)lhuion aiul the punishment of sin aie taken away, and 
.s(> ihc‘ remissK*!! ol sin, sanctification and glorification arc 
conferred, aie presented to view' in ’ aptisin ; yet they do 
not suflicicnlly show the way and niannci n; which that 
reprc.scntation is made, and liiqiicMlly sjieak wntli but little 
consistency. If, in bajitisin, the appearance of nothing but 
washing presented it'sclf to our cimsiflcration, the thing 
woiiM he easy. Eoi, so(Mng ue are d('Iivere<l fi om sin by 
the oheda'iice ol' ('hrist, tliat would be readily understood 
by every one as the cause ol onr purification, and as ro- 
])ro.sentcd by w'litci, in whicli there is a cloan.sing \irtue ; 
especially as the Serij>turc usually eomprehends it under 
the <-m!)lem of waier. But washing is neither the only 
iilea,nor, ns 1 ihmk, the pnneipal one, of this iiistitiition.” 

The jirim ipal and most comprehensive design of this 
oHimaiice ajijicars lioin the Sciqitures to be, a sfu.EMN, 
numir, and riiAcricAi, niorKssioN ol Cukistianity. Thus 
Paul sums up the baptism of .Tohn m Acts 19: 4 “John 
verily haptizi d w ith the baptism of Kr.rEN’rANCE, saying 
mito the peoj>lc, that they should bclieva" on him wdiich 
should co»nc after bun, that is, on Cnn-is’i' Jesus ” And 
thus he dcseribcs his own ; (Gal. 3. 27.) “ As many of you 
hn have been baptized into Christ, have fut on Ciikist.” 
To till* same j-urpo.se are the w^ords of Peter on the day 
of Peiiteco.st ; “ Repent, and be baptized, every one of you, 
IN THE NAME OF Jesus Ciirist.” licnce also a rejection of 
baptism IS by our land called a rejec tion of the counsel 
OF Goa, that is, of (fliristianity. Xmkc 7: 30. Acts 20. 27, 
And the reci'plion ol baptism is represented as the act by 
wdiich wc .luvriFY Gon ; that is, practically approve his 
mctluMl of salvation by faith in the Messiah. Luke 7: 29 
Hence, whatever may be said of baptism as it is now" 
gtmerally understood and practised, and of I he personal 
religion of those wdio practise if, it is certain that it was 
oiii^inally appointul to be the bonndanf of visible Christianity. 

But this general design ol' baptism comprehends many 
particulars. Christianity consists partly of truths to be 
beheved, partly of precepts to be obeyed, and partly ol 
premi.ses to be hoped for; and this, its initiatory ordinance, 
If. rich in significancy in relation to them all. Vi e are 
taught to regard it : 1. As the solemn profession of 
FAITH IN THE Trinity. John 1: 33. Matt, o; 
ly. Ephes.2: ]8. Til. 3: 4—7. Particularly— 
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tion by the Father , Gal. 3:26 — 29. 4: 1 — 7. John J: 12.13. 
2 Cor. 6; 17, 18. 1 John 3: J — 3. Of our union to the Son. 
AcLs 8: 35—39. Bom. 6. 3— J 1. Col. 2: 12, J3, 20. 3. J — 
11. Matt. 20: 22, 23. 1 IVt. 3. JS— 22. 1 Cor. J; 30. Of 
our sanetiJicMtion hy the Spirit. .T<4in 3 5— H. 7: 37— 3!). J J 
15— 17, 26, 27. 16:12—15. Actr. 2: 3.S, 30. Bom S. I - 
27. 2 Cor. 1:21,22. Cfiil.3:2,3. 4:6,7. 5-22-25. E])hi‘.s. 
1: 11—14. 4: 30. 5; 0.— 2. As 'j iiK rr-nur i*j.r.J>oK of tiil 
RENUNCIATION AND KEMls.slON OF MNS. JM.'irlf J. 4. 5 Acts 

2: 38. 22: 16. Ihjra. 6: 4. — 3. As TirK exfues^ion of ouk 
MOPE of A irTUjir, AND GJ.oiMors nE.si;Ki;F( TioN. Born 6: 5. 
Col. 3. 1—4. ) ('or. )5-2‘)— ). As a visible bond or 

UNION AMONG (hiRJSTJANS. It'or 12 3 — 31. Cplics. 4: .j. 
Baptism, ihcrcl'orc, is <k*.sip:iic(l to give a sort ol' visible 
epitome ol' Christianity. 

Vir- I’KKPKTOtl’V OK THE JAW OF BAPTISM 

Although C'hii.stians liave been generally agreed lh:ii 
bayitism uas delivered to tin- pnimlive ehiirebes as an or* 
dmanee ol universal and perpetual obligation, yet there 
have Ix'en some, and two liodu-s ol ('hnstians in ]iarlu'U- 
hir, wilt) have on diOerent grounds denied or quest loiu'd 
Its jieryietuily. (See articles (p \ki us, and A.nti-Bai*ti‘‘Tx, 
in thus voluirie ) The first « lass eonsider all external 
forms, in which they iiiehide l>a])tism and the l.ord’s Snji- 
])er, rather as obslriietions than aids to s))inlnal W'or.ship ; 
and henee intm'pret the ayuislolic eoinmihsion, eilluT of 
baptism with the Holy GhovSt, ot linni its dunUion to th(‘ 
close of the Jewish e«-onomv.as biang rather a pait of the 
baptism of Jolin than ot ('hrist Thi'v quote in favor of 
these view^s, ]\Tatt.3 J 1 Jolin 3. 30. I (Jor. 12. J3. Kydies, 
4: 5. and 1 Cor. 1: 17 Pheseeuinl ( lass derive their opinion 
chiefly from the supiiosition that Chi i: iian baptism is a 
eontuiuation of Jewish pioselvte biiyMisiii; fioin whieli 
they argue that il ought not to be :ulimnisiered to any but 
converted Jhigans, Mahoiinnaiis, and others, w'bo did not 
previously receive Clinsluiinty as the triK' leligioii 

Both ol the.se ehv'si's of Clu istiaiis hav(' been reque.sn'd 
to eonsider, 1. That the ajiostles llieniselv''s understood 
their eonmnssioii of haptizuiin in mite/ , as is clear from 
their practice reiorded in the Acts of the Ayiosiles. 2 'Thai 
to fuip/ize ivlth the JTohj Ghost ^ or put tin* soul iindei his 
divine influenee, js the pri rogalive of Chiist alom' John 
1- 33. 8 ,37—39. Acts 1: 4-H. 2 1— I 3. That so far 
from regai-dmg the luijitism of thi Sfiirit as snp«‘r.s('ding 
ihi* baptism of water, P(4ti, in the house of Conn li us, 
urges it as a divine arguiin nl of tin* propjjety of tin* 
latter; Who ion forhut n'Ufer^ that these should not hr hr/ p- 
tized, /vho hove rintnid the Holy Gho'^l as inJI as And 

he tom/nandid them to he baptized in the nuni* of tht Jjad. 
Acts 10. 4. That this, thereroro, is “ tin* one baptisin’’ to 
whu-h the ayio.slle reh’rs as being a visible l>ond of union 
among Christians ; the hayilisni of the Holy Ghost, (su- 
pi'iTor as It IS ill importance, j being .so called, not literally, 
hut by a iich and beautirul metaphor, indicating the<»ver* 
wdiclmmg abundance, of his holy intluenees and endow''- 
ment.s. !}> yi jdlid leith the Spirit. Ephe.s. 5: 18. John 7; 
37—39, 5. That the Christian law ut hajitism t*ould imt 
have been den ved from that of Jewish proselytes; because 
many such proselytes w'ere hapti/ed, as the Ethiopian I'u- 
nuch, ('ornelius, and otheis, which yu'oves either that the 
Christian admmi.^lralors knew no such eusiom as proselyte 
baptism,^ or that they rehajiti/cd those vvlio had leeeiveii 
it. 6. lhat the a]>ostles ill thejr wTitings from the 

baptism ol their eonviTts th<* most powN'rful inotivi's to a 
life of spiritunl holiness 7 Tliat our Lord himself hon- 
ored the ordinance l»y ins own example; and that while il 
is J>ufc to obe\ and iimtaio Inm, n must he dangerous to 
set aside or slight even the hast of hi.s eoninuindiiients. 
IT: n/f myjriends, if ye do ivhuhown I command you. John 
15; 14, jle that hath my lomniitiidnutits and, taepelh thevif 
he it IS that, loveth me. John 11: 21. Lastly, Christians rfi’e 
exhorted to hold fust the piofission of iknr fmth without 
waverings and //) draw mnh to the throne of gran-^ hnmtur 
their hearts sprinfclvd from an evd consnenrr, mid then bodies 
washed with pure water ; w^hich tliey cannot, do unless haii- 
tized. Heb. 10; 22, 23. Whence it follows that baptism 
m water, however and to wdiomsoever it is to iv* admin- 
istered, i.s a Christian ordinance of perpetual ohi gallon. 

Others have stated the argumeiF thus. We have seen 


that Christ lamty ami its laws are of perpetual obligation ; 
that hujitism is a part of Christianity in its complete form j 
that the examjde of Christ in this particular is binding ou 
all his di.seiples, llirough all age.s; that the perpetuity of 
baptism is implied in the nature of the ordinance, as an 
act of worsliip, a monument of the Savior’s death, burial 
and rcsurreetion, a symbol of the renunciation of sin, and 
the new birth to righteousness, a solemn self-dedieatioii to 
the Savior, a public recognition of our adoption as the 
children of God, and of our hoyie of a glorious resurrec- 
tion ; that the proniEsi^- connected with the institution jiro- 
phetieally dt‘elares its peiqietuity ; that baptism is in- 
wTought ill tin' law of the institution witli some other 
tilings which are aeknowdedged to he of peryietual obliga- 
tion, as leaching and believing; and that the apostles 
understood it to be ])erpetual, ami derived from it motives- 
to holiness, which an^ now pow'erless upon any other su])- 
jiosition than that tlie ordinanee is still to he regarded 
Now 111 \ie\v ot all these things, what shall xvc say t (3in 
further evidem he lu-ressary ( It’ there he any who still 
doubt the ])erpiMnal obligation of the ordinance, wgj waaild 
respei liiiHv ]nU to lln-m the followang (pu’slions : Is there 
in the l:iWM)f the institution any thing w hieh appears to 
Itniif the obligation ot olu-du'me to time, or ])lace, or na- 
tion ? Is not the language of the comnnssioti as exmiqil 
as languagj- can he, fiom all such liiniialions ? Was tins 
law ( ver icptaled 1)} the same' anthorily wlueh «*nacieil it t 
If It w'cre. It <-an eenainl\ he shown when, and where, 
and liow' ; and w'(' ask f(»r the evnlence. We ask again, 
Has It (as the st'venih dav Sahhalh, has) been riitually 
upudtd, hy being siipi rsethsl by anothi'r ordinance'' 11 
so, wiial H its name? and whem'c its origin ? and where 
Us anlhoiity ? We ask once more, Do not the .sonic rrnsons 
eust for it.s ionltnnonri\, as did iol Ms oppointnn nt i Miracu- 
lous gifts were a seal to lh(‘ eomnii.ssioii ; they ucrredited 
th(‘ apostles as na'ssejigeis of God ; lull now the proof of 
tin* divim* oiigin of ('lu istiamly is eomjileje, and the mi- 
r.Kiilons jiowers have <-eas«‘tl, 3’hey have ceased, because 
th(' sann* reason lor whieli tlicy wen' given, does not eon- 
Imtie, But the same dorhtnid and tlie same practical uses 
of hajitism eonlinne; ami why slnuild the. ordinanee he? 
laid a'ude { Why sliould Jl be regaided by any di.sciple 
of th<‘ ( .nicifi^'d S.iv loi as nnlninaled or id).solete ? Thiri- 
foH n't an hurifd n dk him hy ho pi ism in the lihen/ss of his 
(hathy Had hhc as Christ was laisid up fioui the dcMil hy the 
gloiy of the Fatlur, so nr also should walk in newness of life, 
lUnn. 6: 4, 5. 

Need we remark then, how sacred is the obligation 
wdiich rests upon menol le:inimg, and esfiecially ministers 
of the gospel, to insirm-t the di.seiples of Christ truly, m 
relation to their Liard’s command and their personal duty, 
on this ])oinl as on every other If the trumpet give an un- 
certain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle ^ Lf*t an 
ajvfiil fear of G<*d hold a torch before us m all our inqui- 
ries, ami the haw of Chiist lon.strain us tfi feed fits sheep, and 
to feed his Itinihs Ei)iTt»R. 

BABTISM FOR THE DEAD. The argument of »t. 
Paul, ( I Cor. 15 29.) •' I f the dead ri.se not at all, what .shall 
they do w'ho are bajitized for the dead,” has excited many 
diflerent ideas m the minds of interpreters. Bochan has 
collected no le.s.s than fifteen senses m which it has been 
understood, or rath ei in which learned men have confessed 
that they did not umlerslaml it. Yet doubtless it was clear 
.and cogent, not only in the view of the apostle, hut of the 
Corinthian church whom he addre.'^sed. The three sen.s<*s 
most prominent arc, 1. Il is an ajipeal founded on the con- 
duct of tho^e who wau’e converted and baptized in view of the 
martyrdom of Christians ; thus fearh'ssly filling up the 
ranks of the d(*nd, Irorn a confidence in their glorious resur- 
re(‘tion. This sense is adojited hy Doddridge. 2. It is an 
appeal founded on the fiy^urative sense ol' the word baptize^ 
that IS, to overwhelm with svfe,rins,s; a.s in Matt, 20: 22, 23. 
Thi.s sen.se is preferred by professors Stuart and Robinson. 
Yet it seems to leave the phrase ob-scure, for wdiat is the 
meaning of “ overwhelmed in sufferings for the, dead ?” 3. 

It is an appeal to the Corinthians, founded on the usual 
spmbohn sense, of the ordinance of Christian baptism ; as in 
Bom. 6; 4. Col. 3: J2, where the apostle explains it to sig- 
nify, not only a death and hUrial, but also a resurrection 
from the dead. The meaning of the apostle then is this; 
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there be no resurrection, why express such a belief Christians wcic uiu1<m a ncces'-ny of linnu/iinr in open 
in liie use of the (mlinaiice of baptism ? What shall they waters, or, where tliey hail not privaU' halhs oftlieir owm 
rio who have irinde this solemn profession of their faith of roust met in, q: bnjitistenes for the expu'ss purp<».Mi ol' acl- 
riiifl hope, if th(‘rc be no eorresponding reality?’’ This iniiiisterinp: iinptisin. Aulhor.s an* not ayoveil ahoui the 
Inst sense is preferred by ihi learned Neniidcr, and seems time Avhen the first ba|>iisi(‘ries were built All at<rec that 
most unlnral. first were, like the m.uifieis and i otuliiton of the pcoidi* 

BAI’TISM OF THR TIOLY OllOST; that over- si rnph’, and merely for usi- , :ind that in the end, they rose 
vhelinms: abundance of the i'ifts and i 2 ;raee.s of the Holy to as In^li a de<;ri‘e ol‘ eie'.pint superstition, as enthusiasm 
Spiiil, winch oui Savior, after his aseeiision, poured forth eould invent, 

iijion his di.seiplrs. The basis of this beautiful metaphor IJafilistenes are to be first .sou'^lit for, where tlii'y were first 
Is found 111 the literal si^Jiifiealion of liaptism, vhieh is to wanted, in towns and I'ltii's ; for wnlei'sol imuiiestionabli' 
eovei one (’ompletely with any kind ol element, ])a it leu* authority a.sserT. that tlie jininitiv c Christians eontiiuied to 
lativ wati'r. So the ajiostles and jninntive bidievers ar<* bapli/e m livers, pools, and batlis, till about the middle of 
saidtoJiaxe been, not only m a decree sub)eeted lo the tin* Ihml eenlury. .lU'.lin IVlartyi says tliat th<‘y vvent with 
inlUienee of tlif* Holy Spirit, but filled with it, iininoi'.eil the eatechiiinens to a place where there wa.a water, ami 
in It, as in a new element ol evistenee, lifi*, pereejnion, 'I'ertullian adds, that l aiididates lor baptism made a pio- 
lerlitu^, and rn“1ion A inensure of' the same divim* inllu- lession of laitli twice, onee ni the ( luiK h, that is, beloic 
cnee lljey had reeoived lielore ; but ihi.s was a far mon* the eon'jjie'Mtion in ibe piaee v here they assembled to 
eo])ious and annih* eommmmation «'f it, to ipialily ihom xxoislup, and then av.nn wln'U they (*ame to tin* water, 
lor tlion public labois, as wa*!! as to idevate thnr personal and it was iiuiti* indill'ei<>nt w betbei it wen* llu- sea or a 
(‘haraeter, and to promote their spiritual enjoyment. Nor jiool, a lake, a rnei. or a bath Aboe* the muldie ol the 
does tljLs rich donalioii of spiritual l>les.smt^s appear to third eontury, bapl!-,let u’s bee, an to be built, but tliere 
liavi* brim restricted to iiiirai ulous pfts on the one haml, w'ere none n-ithui fhi rhi/rrhf'i until the sixth I'entnry ; and 
or to the primitive ])elK*\ers on the other For it is repre- il is remarkable that l}ioii”h thi'ie were many i Imrelies m 
senled, 1. As the prero.tcative of ('hiist's jieisonal dimiil\ om- city, >et, (with a (f'w (‘\«.eptioTis, ) there was but one 
Matt o 11, IMarK 1 S Lulo* ]('), .l(jbn 1. l/> — 17. d‘,\ baptisti'iy 'J'liis simple < iicnmstanee, as ])oj)ery advanced, 
!i:k 2 As the ep'iind dislinetion ol bis "lorious reiyn w'.ts pei verted into a title to donninon ; aiulllieeonf^re^a- 

lolm */. ‘.17 — M) 7. ;> Asthesp«-im] piomis«* ol the lion nearest the baptistery, or to wliom in some places it 

n(*w’ eo vena til. Imlce L’l Itk Acts 1 1 — S ? I- I, lb — belony^ed, and by whom it was lent tf) the other (hniehes, 

LM, od, dS, :i<i Heb S (t-lL? 1. As the privilege and pretended that all the ollnas oupbt to eonsulei them.sehes 
seal o(‘ every believer. Cpbes 1 Id, 1) 1 Ik) A. IS dependent on uiem. 

fial I* t». .'i if), :?.7, ;> A*- the projx r objimt of expeeta- By a baptisterx ol' the foiiilii rentiiry. (whieb tnusi nut 

tion and jirayei Isa. dd. Cj— 17 II d— 5 Jaiki'll 6— be eonJ'omided xvilJi a modern font, ) i'. to l»e understood an 
Jd. i’hil. 1 id. fn As eoinjirehendniif rtifls and p,rne<‘.s, oetai^^ui biiddim?, with a t iipolaioof, lesembliti" tlie dome 
\ at led in kind and dej^ree, to snpjily the nei essities ol tin' of a ealbedral, adjacent to a ('hiireh. laU no ]»riri of it. All 
ebuieli, ae<‘oidm,':( to tlie w ill and w isdom of the Sjant the middle pari ol' thr buildini.’^ W'as me lai^'^e hall, eripalde 

liitnsell. J Cot id. 1 — Id, dl, 1-1 I, FpheS .A d d. ltd <»l eontaiiiiim a J-Oeal nmltit tide ol jieople 'fhe snies w’tae 

Jban S d, Id, 11. 11:17. lA Id. parted oil', anti tlividtd mio rooms, and in some, rounis 

I’toiii these ])a‘'sayes It ajipeais tlial the Ikiplmm of IIk* weft* added w it Imiu-stde, m tlie lash. >n ol cloisters In 

Holy Chosi IS not lobe eonfounded. on the otie band, w ilh iIh‘ middh* .d the tpeal ball wats an oetav(» bilh, which 

ft <(</(< uf/fiif/, as If someimies has been , nor. (Mi the other, stiK'lIy speaking, W'ns f/tt hniito^h nf, and i'lom whieJi tJie 
restinted to i)tii(iruhni<^ and ofetanse to the primi- whole buildiiu;' HM'iated i**- namf* Some had ln'cn nutui’al 

live a,Ly.* •, but is to be siaiglit m the inort* eopnais eommu- iivulets beltue the l)iii)dinL’s wert* elected over liiem, and 
mealion ol such i:ilts ami t-d’-'iet's as ate needed in the the j'otil w'as eontin ed to relam water sullieient lor diji- 
jaesent (‘omlilitin oi the ('hnstiati ehureh, by oni’selves pum, nml It/ dis«'h:ii ■-><“ lie* re*'' . ()» hers wt're supplied hy 

and others Whatevei of snpenoi illumination, sam lit\ , pipes, ami where ba))tism was ]iei loimed on naked .snb- 

oi tei\oi , whatever o( heavenl\ piiiity of molue, elea'i- j<n Is, (as Joan tin* fourth to iIk* sixt(*enih century wms tlie 

ness (»f pt'ivejdion. I(*iidertiess of allettion, strent^ili of (ommoii piattne f»f (he Cathtdie tis W’cll as the Creek 
jaii]*<J*'e. or ener;.CV of eliai.ieier 5 w hatev(*r of divine peace, ehuieh»‘.*.a piattiee loumletl on eertam faneiful notions of 
and consolation, and hope, ami jov, drawn Inan the thim^s tin* latlieis,] the w it'T was eonxf'vetl into one or more of 
eternal and unseen, we at anytime m*ed , wbaievei is lli** • ide rooms, that tlie b.ijitism ol' the women rnif^ht be 
necessary to make the c'osjiel elleeUial to its end, anione: peiloimed ajiarl hom that ol tin* nii'ii v^ome of the sur- 
in(‘ii— IS to b<' S(»Ui;]il am! exp('<'(ed <»f fox) llirouidi Clin.' t, lonndim; rooms ware \estiies; others school-rooms, lioth 
l!i(‘ p,re:it ihs]>ensi r of spintna] blessinj^s. Of hf\ juhms lor tlie mslim lion ol youth, ami I'or lransaetin'.C th« aflairs 
Jtai> (ill iVi /aatril, anJ urate far ii/ai> Tin soi'ii fie «»( the <lmn h. (’oum ils have* bi“(*p lu'ld in the ipvat halls 
'jr/tirh /iaj>fi:itli irtHi tie Jiah/ OhosL J.s/,, ami i/i '^hnll /<- of tin ^e Imildmy*'. If was neeessa ry tliey should hc'cajia* 

that your jot! imni hi fall, .hihii 1 Ki lf». LM moils, bn-;., baptism w.is y/mr adminisit'K*.! onlylwiee a 

BAPTISM Cl' I'l III*’ The wolds r»l .lohn m ih .seiibiinc >e;u, tin* eamlidalcs w’i*ie numerous, ami tin* spoeiators 
tlie bujilism of Cliiisl, (Matt b I I ) “ lie shall bapti/e of ea* h sex more numerous than ibey. It is an opinion 
you with tin* Holy (BnisUmr/ ir//// ftnf' lra\e been xuiii- ”«*ner.dly rf*eeiveii. and veiv probable, that .som(‘ of the 
<»us)y interpi(*led. Soim* liave refei red the w iirds '* ;/v/// naun*; .spven tv) lliese binbbriys. were borrow’cd from the 
f'H f' to a puri^nitory aiu*r deaili ; otlna-s to the nmjiieiieli- inemoraMe pool of Betliesda The Synae and Persic ver> 
nblefneol Imll into which I In* wieki d shall be plmiLV'd sioiis call P>elliesda a plaei* of l)n}>list(‘ry. 
aftei the final imlrpnent ; others to the desec’iit of the Jloly The must um n nt baptistery m that ol St. Tuhn Lateran. 
(iho.sl on (lie day<)l Peiileeost, m the loim fn ty Ion At Bume, tin rt* were* many, iii other Italian eilies, only 

Others still consider th(‘ word.s, r//u/ vn/// Are, as exec:etieal, tme at first, m tin ri'nldh* at^es tw'o, a ntutanan, and 
and interpri't tliem (d that eelestral fervor and zeal W'hieh triiiitanan ; m mo(h*rn times, only one, the trinilanan. 
the baptism of tin* Holy Ciiust eonlerred upon those who Some are yet stamlint; The iiicrnory of others is pre- 
jt:ct‘ived it. Ami llie strm lnre of the (nif;mul favors this .served in rm-ords and monumental tiaimients. The place 
sense, as do also tlie laet;-. of the ease; tliou^h, jierhap.s, of others is now supjilied by foni within the ehundics. 
not to' the exclusion ol tin* external si^n rnmitioncd in Acts At CoiistaiUinojile, the ba]»tistery of St. Sojihia wm.s one ol 
2:3, * the appendaj^es of that s[»lr’mlid iLhnreli, erected hv Con- 

BAPTISM OF BLOOD. Tertulbaii gave this name to stantinc, and lebuilt by .liistinian with unrivalled iiiagmli- 
maityrdom bidbre baptism, ami to the death of martyrs in eonce. And it is worthy of notice, that the canon laws, 
general. By him and other fathers after him, it w’as thought the olficers, the established rituals, the .sermons oltnc 
foliave a pt'culiar elfieacy to jittrify from sin.s ; from which prelates, and the baptism of the arelibi.^^hops 
jinsfiiken notion it w-as urgently recommended to believers, prove that baptism xvas here adniirii.stered, hv trme ^ 

Blit llic blood of Christ alone elean.seth us from all sin. 1 sion indeed, but only to instructed jicrsoim, w 1 ‘ . 

Tohn I: 7. Ilev. 1; A. 7: 14. or the descendants of Christians, h would 1 

BAPTISTLIH MS. It w ould seem that the primitive Mr. Kobinson, to make similar remarK.s on 
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at Antioch^ Alexandria, Jerusalem, and many more , for 
their baptisteries resembled that of St. Sophia, and their 
baptism was that of believers by trine immersion. — Uobin- 
son's History of Baptism; Basnage ; Moshem; Ciampitn 
Vet, Momtmenta. 

BAPTISTS j a well-known denomination of Christians, 
distinguished by their simple adherence to the Scriptures, 
by their views of the spiritual constitution of the Christian 
church, and of the holy design, subjects, and mode of 
baptism. In regard to this ordinance of Christ, “they 
have ever held,” say.s Mr. Benedict, their historian, “ that 
a personal profession of faith, and an immersion m water,- 
are essential to baptism.” Sumo of their aguments for 
these opinions may lie found under the article Bactism. 
In regard to the constitution of the Christian church, while 
they believe in the exi.stonce of a univei-sal or catholic 
church, comjxised of the whole body of believers in Christ 
in all nations and ages, they think that the Christian 
church, properly so called, was not visibly organized in 
the family of Abraham, nor in the wilderness of Sinai ; 
but by the ministry of Christ himself and of his apostles j 
and that it was then coasti luted of such, and such only, 
as made a credible profession of repentance from .sin, and 
faith in the Savior. All others they consider to be con- 
stitutionally excluded. That the primitive churches were 
uniformly organized on these principles ; that they em- 
braced only visible saints, and were essentially voluntary 
compacts of piety, virtue, and brotherly love, they think 
perfectly plain from the New Testament. This new and 
beautiful organization, so unlike all establi.shments founded 
on national principles, they believe to be the Ungdum of 
Gody foretold by the prophet Daniel, and announced by 
John the Baptist as at hand. Dan. 2: 44. And in the days 
of those kings shall the God of heaven set vp a kingdom ^ which 
shall never he destroyed ; and the kingdom shall not he left to 
other people, hut it shall break in pieces and consume all these 
kingwms, and it shall stand forever. Malt. 3: 2. 4; 17. et 


passim. 

Hence the Baptists reject the baptism of iiifanl.s, and 
national church establishments^ as obvious innovations, 
incompatible with the spiritual purity of the visible church 
of Christ. Hence they uistinguish between the covenant of 
grace in the Messiah, and the covenant of circumcision ; 
which the Pedo-baptists con.sider as one, though twenty- 
four years elap.sed lx*t\veen them. Gen. 15: Gcu. 17: Gal.3: 
Hence also they reject all claims of the civil magistrate 
to any but a civil jurisdiction ; though willing and peace- 
able subjects to civil authority, where tlie right.s of con- 
science are not involved. Henc•^, in every age, their .strong 
attachment to liberty ; especially to religious liberty, whose 
principles they were the tirst to })roclaun, ami the first also 

10 exemplify. Their principle.s have subjected them to 
persecution from age to age, and to .such principles they 
have counted it a glory to be marlyis. Though their ow’ii 
blood ha.s flowed freely, they h.ive never .shed the blood 
of others. Indeed, civil pcr.sccuiion of luiy kind, on their 
principles, is impos.siblc. And to them was allowed the 
happiness of establishing in this country, in KidO, a code of 
laws, “ in wdiich,’' says Judge Story, “ we read for the first 
lime since Christianity usceiuled the throne of the Caesars, 
the declaration ihut ‘ con.scicnce should be free, and men 
should not be punished for worshipping Go<l in the way 
they were iwrsuadcd he required.'” This declaration 
Khode Island has never departed from ; and in it she has 
^en since followed by all the United Slates. Thai wretched 
doctrine oi the union of church and state, by which Chris- 
tianity has been made the imnisler of every wrong, that 
hoisted alliance on which so many encomiums liave been 
lavished, they have ever regarded as a foul corruption, in- 
conpstent the very nature of that kingdom which is not 
of thus world, destructive of the very purposes of the Chris- 
tian church, and in efiect “ little more than a compact be- 
tyeen the priest and the magistrate to betray the liberties 

mwkind, kith civil and religious.” (Complete Works 

11 Bobert Hall, vol. li. p. 22.) Christians of these senti- 

have exited in eveiy age, and their number, as 
Mr, Benedict observes, has been larger than their friends 
generally imagine, or thmr opposers were ever »i»illink to 
acknowledge. Among the most distinguished are Beren- 
garius, Peter de Bruis, Henry, Arnold of Brescia, Lollard, 


WickliiTe, Tyndal, Menno, Dudith, Schyn, Tombes, Canne, 
Grantham, Milton, Bunyan, Delaune, Gale, Gill, Stenoet, 
Booth, Butterwwth, Gifford, Ryland, Carey, Marshman, 
Ward, Fuller, Hall, Foster, Gregory, Roger Williams, 
Backus, Stillman, Baldwin, Staughton, Judson, &;c. 

Origin, History, Ace. It has been asserted that the Bap- 
tists originated in Germany about the year 1522, at the 
begpnniiig of the Reformation. It is true that no denomi- 
nation of Protestants can trace the origin of its present 
name, farther back than alxiut the time of the Reforma- 
tion ; and most of them have originated since that period. 
And it appears to be true that the name of Baptists, by 
which this people have since been known, was then first 
assumed, probably in opposition to that of Anabaptists, 
with which their enemies were continually reproaching 
them. (See Anabaptists.) It is not, however, the history 
fif a name, but the prevalence of principles, wliich is the 
just object of attention with the student of ecclesiastical 
history. The Baptists do not pretend that the primitive 
saints w^ere called Baptists, but that all the primitive Chn.s- 
tians were what would now be called by this name j and 
that there always has been a people on earth, from the 
iniroduclion of Christianity, who have held the leading 
.sentiments by which they now are, and always have been, 
distinguished, is a point which they most firmly believe, 
and undertake to prove. In so doing, they attempt no 
wrong to a.ny other denomination in Chri.slcndom. Their 
object, says Benedict, is not lo .show what is not true re- 
.specting others, but wliat is true concerning themselves. 
They do not deny that Episcopalians can find bishops, and 
the Presbyterians eldfir.s or jircsbyters, and the Methodist.s 
zeal, and the Quakers inward light, among the primitive 
Christians ; neither do they doubt that the Corigrcgation- 
alists orlndcjieiidents have good grounds for thinking that 
the apostolic churches were of their belief respecting 
church government. They only iisk that terms should be 
properly explained. With most denominations they find 
something with which they can agree, and their hearts 
cleave in love to all wdio love the Lord Jesus Chri.st. 
And tliough compelled in .some few points to differ from 
them all, it is only that they may vith a pure conscience 
contend for the faith, and lap the ordbmnces as they were de- 
livered to the saints. Conscientious fidelity lo Christ, and 
an ardent d<*.sire by every lawful means to win others to 
the same fidelity, they think, so far from de.serving the 
name of sectarianism, is the very e.ssence of true Catholicism. 

Jnnumenihle v^olumes have been written under the title 
ol’ Church History j but, after all, we know but very little 
of the real church of Christ for many hundred years. We 
have very ample accounts of the Antichristian church, 
that lalse pretender, in unhallowed alliance, with the Icings 
of the earth, and drunken, with the blood of the saints ; but 
the Inslory of the uncorrupted church, which maintained 
the word, worship, and oriUnaiices of Christ, while all the 
world was wondering after the beast, is enveloped in the ok 
scurily of that retreat which God prepared for her in the 
wilderness. It is astonishing to fierceive how far even 
most Protestants are from acknowledging the whole truth 
on this subject. So deeply has the corrupt union of church 
and stale, under which they still live, blinded their eyes, 
that Protestant writers still persist in styling the history 
of the papal powder, for example, the history of the Chris- 
tian church. Against this the Baptists protest. They be- 
lieve, with the ancient Waldense.s, that “ the church of 
Rome is the whore of Babylon and only is the 
church of Christ, which hears the pure doctrine of Christ, 
and observes the ordinances instituted by him, in whatso- 
ever place it exists.” (Waldensian Confession of the 
twelfth century.) Mosheim, with all his violent prejudices 
against the Baptists, in relating the history of the primi- 
tive church, has given a description which will not apply 
to his own church, the Lutheran, nor to any sect in Chris- 
tendom except the Baptists. “ The churches in those early 
times,” he observes, “ were entirely independent, none of 
them subject to any foreign jurisdiction, but each one go- 
verned by Us own rulers and laws. For though the church- 
es founded by the apostfes, had this mrticular deference 
shown them, that they were consulted in difficult and 
doubtful cases, yet they had no juridical authority, no sort 
of .supremacy over the others, nor the least right to enact 
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laws for them.” A bishop during the first and second 
century was a person who had the care of one Christian 
assembly. In this assembly he acted not so much with 
the authority of a master, a.s with the zeal at)*d diligence of 
a faithful servant.” Baptism administered in the 
first century without the public assemblies, in places ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and was performed by the im- 
mersion of the whole boily in water.” Mr. Robinson, after 
the most diligent researrli, not only confirms these state- 
ments of Mosheim, but says expressly, “ All this time 
they were Baptist churches ; and though all the fathers of 
the four first ages, down to Jerome, wcic of Greece, Syria, 
and Africa, and though they gave great imml)ers of his- 
tones ol the baptism of adults, yet there is not one record 
of the ])aplism of a child till the year 370, when Galates, 
the dying son of the Arian emjicror Valens, was baptized 
by order of the monarch, wlio swore he w'ould not be con- 
tradicted. The age of the prince is uncertain, and the as- 
signing of his illness as the cause of his baptism, indicates 
clearly enough that infant baptism was not in practice.” 

But the primitive churches in process of time became 
corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ. This 
corruption, and the great apostasy to which it led, had 
been foretold in the Scriptures ; (sec article Antichrist,) 
and even in the days of the apostles, the mysUry of imqntiy 
(Hfl already work. When in the third century, the discipline 
and morals of the principal clmrchcs became altogether 
relaxed^ such as had the purity of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
at heart, after struggling in vain to resist the torrent of 
corruption, gradually separated themselves from a commu- 
nity which had become unworthy of the Christian name. 
Though these early Protestant dissenters -were confounded 
with heretics by the prevailing party, wdiich assumed the 
name of the. Catholic church ; yet it is certain, that their 
liiith was scriptural and orthodox, and that among them 
we must look for the humble, pure, and persecuted chur’.h 
of Christ. Such, for example, were the Novations at 
Rome; the Bonatists in Africa; the JErians and Pauli- 
cians in Greece ; the Carthari, or Puritans, of Germany ; 
the Patcrines of Italy ; and the Waldenses of France, and 
other countries, a succession of whom continued up to the 
time of the Reformation. (See WAnnnNSEs.) 

For the histor>^ of the Baptists in Germany and Holland, 
* sec the article Mennonite.s. 

Ghiiat Britain. The Baptists in England form one of 
the three denominations of Protestant Dissenters. They 
se])aratc from the Episcopal Establishment for the same 
v(*as()ns as their brethren of the other denominations, with 
whom they arc united, and from additional motives result- 
ing from ilicir particular tenel.s respecting baptism. The 
constitution of their churches and their mode of wor.sbip are 
congregational or independent ; in the exercise of wliich 
they an’ protected, in common with other dissenters, by 
the act of toleration. Previous to this, they were liable to 
pains and penalties as Non-conformists, and often suflered 
for their peculiar sentiments as Baptists. 

In the reign of Henry Vlfl., some of them were burnt, 
and others banished. In the reign of Elizabeth, they were 
sid)jpcted to imprisonment ; and in that of James, they 
flcil into Holland. William Sawlre w^as the first who in 
this country suffered at the stake for his religious opinions, 
in 1401, and who w-as supposed to deny infant baptism ; 
and Edward Wightman, a Baptist, of Burlon-upon-Trent, 
was the last person that suffered this cruel kind of death 
in England : so that this denomination had the honor of 
both leading the way and brining up the rear of all the 
martyrs w'ho were burnt alive in England ; besides which, 
a great number of those who suffered death for their re- 
ligion in the two hundred intervening years were of the 
Baptist denomination. 

The Baptists are distinguished into two denominations, 
^hich have but little communication with one another ; 
namely, the Particular and the General Baptists. 

The ParticulXii B artists are so denominated, from 
their embracing the Calvinistic system, which includes in 
t, as a leading article, the doctritte of particular redemp- 
tion, though there are many among them who admit the 
universality of the atonement. The Calvinistic or Par- 
icular BaptisUs are by far the most numerous ; their con- 
gregations in England and Wales, in 183IJ, amounting to 


above twelve hundred. They have four public academies 
for the education of young men for the ministry, at Bris- 
tol, Stepney, Bradford, and Abergavenny ; and they have 
long enjoyed two exhibitions for students, to be educated 
for four years at one of the universities in Scotland, given 
them by Dr Ward, of Gresham college. In 1792, they 
established the important Mission to India, which promises 
so much good to all the nations of the East, and which 
has been liberally as.sisted by the contributions of other 
denominations. Other missions, at home, in Africa, the 
West Tndie.s, Ireland, and France, are also supported by 
this liody, at an expense of eighty thousand dollars an- 
nually. 

The General Baptists maintain the doctrine of general 
redemption, and the other points of the Arminian system ; 
and are agreed with the Particular Baptists only on the 
subject of baptism, worship, and church discipline. The 
founder of this denomination is said to have cicen a Mr. 
Smith, an Episcopalian clergyman ; but resigning his living 
in the church, he went over to Holland, where his jirinci- 
plcs were warmly opposed by Messrs. Amsw’orth and 
Robinson ; the former then pastor of the Browmsts or In- 
dependents at Amsterdam, and the latter of those at 
Leyden. About the year IfilJ, this subdivision of Baj)- 
tists published a confession of faith, which is said to have 
diverged much farther from Calvinism than those now 
called Anninians w^ould approve. 

The General Baptists have of late been distinguished 
into the Old and Ntiv Cmmextmi. The old General Baptists 
have continued progressively to decline. Four of their 
congregations ip London w’ere some years ago united in 
one. SfKdnianisra has so far reduced their numbers that, 
under its influence, they are likely to become extinct. 
For the present, however, they hold a general awssembly in 
London, on the Tuesday in Whiisun-w'eek,w'hen a sermon 
IS preached, and the afl'airs of their churches arc taken 
into consideration. 

Tow'ards the year 1770, a body of General Baptists arose 
chiefly in the midland counties, wdiich reverted to the doc- 
trinal principles originally espoused by that deronnnalion. 
These, as they arc more orthodox than the others, are also 
much more zealous, more numerous, and more flourishing 
They are quite distinct from the old General Baptists, and 
are knowm by the name of the New Connexion.” Their 
congregations amount to one hundred and fourteen, and 
their annual association is held at diflerent places by rota- 
tion. In the year 170H, an evangelical academy was 
opened, and placed under the care of the Rev. Dan Tay- 
lor ; but its patronage has been very small. Lately, it has 
been removed from London to Wisbeach in Lincolnshire, 
wdiere it.s prospects arc eiieoiiragiiig, though the connexion 
yet experiences the want of able ministers. This society 
also has established a mission in India. 

The Scottish Baptists arc of a more recent date, and 
difl’er in various rcsjiecls from the English Baptists. No 
trace can be found of a Baptist church in Scotland, ex- 
cepting one which appears to have Ix’en formed out of the 
soldiers of Cromw'ell’s army, previous to 1765 ; when a 
church was settled at Edinburgh, under the pastoral care 
of Mr. Cnnnichae! and Mr. Archibald M’Lean. Others 
have since been formed at Dundee, Glasgow, Paisley, 
Perth, Largo, Dumfernline, and in most of the principal 
towms of Scotland. 3'here arc also churches in several 
towms in England, holding the principles of the Scottish 
Baptists, and connected w'lth them, particularly in London, 
Nottingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Preston, Carlisle, 
Beverley, Acc. 

They think that the order of public worship which uni- 
formly obtained in the apostolic churches, is clearly set 
forth in Acts 2: 42 — 47, and therefore they endeavor to 
follow it out 10 the utmost of their jKiwer. They require 
a plurality of elders in every church, administer the Lord’s 
supper, and make contributions for the poor, ever}^ first 
day of the week. The prayers and exhortations of the bre- 
thren form a port of their church order, under the direction 
and control of the elders, to whom it excJusiyely belong 
to preside in conducting the worship, to rule in cases oi 
discipline, and to labor in the word and doctrine, m ms- 
linction from the brethren exhorting one another, i ne 
elders are all lay..ien, genernlly elK»sen from among the 
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brethren ; but when circumstances require, are supported 
by ihcir contributions. They approve also of persons who 
are properly qualified for it, being appointed by the clmirh 
to preach the Gospel and baptize, iliough not vested with 
any pastoral charge. 

For several years aftejr their first .setting out, the Bap- 
tist churches in i^cotland .were all of one faith and order ; 
owned each other as sister churches, anti had fellowship 
one with another in the institutions of the Gospel, as dm 
also the difi’erent societies in England that stood connected 
with them. But of late years, numerous Baptist societies 
have started uj) in different pans of Scotland, which, 
though they rt'tairi much of the doetiiiial sentiments, and 
of the social practices of the original churches, yet are 
unhappily divided on some jKiints ol minor nnjx)rtarK*e, 
chicHy respccliiig the admini.stration of the Lord's supper. 
These latter have .sprung up (‘hiefly out of what, in Scot- 
land, is termed the Tabernacle Connexion ; that is, from 
the societies gathered by the ministry and means of Messrs. 
James and Robert Haldane. Setting out U|>on the princi- 
ple of Ba^do-baptism, numbers of them in ]>rocess of lime 
changed their views on the ni tide of Baptism, and formed 
themselves into churche.s of that denomination, independ- 
ent of the par<*nt stock. Hence much confu.sion has ari.sen 
among the Scottish Baptist churches, which lias much de- 
faced the beauty of the profession in that quarter. This 
evil has also been greatly heightened m consequence of 
divisions which have taken place among llu' original Scotch 
Baptist churches lliem.sclv('s, occa.sioned by a sentiment 
getting in among them, that the Lord’s sujiper is not pe- 
culiarly a church ordinance, nor the admin i.stratioh of it a 
matter w^hich belongs exclusively to the pastoral office ; 
but that, on the contrary, it is the duty of any tw’^o or three 
|)crfK»ns, w’bo may come together to worhhip God on the 
first day of the week, to take the Lord’s supper, though 
none of them be a pastor. The adojition of this princi- 
ple has occasioned considerable separations from the iiarenl 
societies, and intixiduced many divisions and subdivisions 
among them ; an evil wdiich lime and further expeiicnce, 
it is hoped, wall rectify. For a more detailed account of 
the General Bajiti.sis, the reader may consult JIJr. Ada7Ji 
TayUir's Ifistorf/ of Ike Gtncral Baptiafs, and his Lfc of 
Mr. JJnn Taylor. And for a fuller view of' the doctrinal 
sentiments and social religiou.s pmctices of the Scottish 
Baptists, he is referred to Tht Workfi of Mr. Arch. 

yartknlnrly hts Jlhstratwn of ChrisPs Conmiission 
to hh AyoUki ; Mr. J. A. U aidant s Vinv of Social Wor- 
ship, Ac. ; and Mr. TF. Braubrood'^a Letters mi Various 
Snhjcfts, relating chit fly to Christian Fellowship and Church 
Order. For a complete account of the whole Baptist de- 
nmnmation in England, see Crosby^ and Irirnnfs Tihlory 
of tin Fnolish Baptists. 

Ini.i.ANi). Ill Dublin, Ac., Baptist churches have existed 
fur one hundred and eighty years. Of late, they increase 
moie rapidly than in limes ])ast, though the exact number 
is not known. % 

United State.s. About tim years after the .scUlemenl 
of Nexv England, Roger Williams, the celebrated divine 
of Salem, embraced the sentiimmts of tlie Baptists, Jbr 
xynich he was banished to Rhode I.sland, The finst Ba\»- 
tist church in the United Statics was fouiidcil by him at 
Providence, Rhode Island, in 1030. The first minister 
ever settled in Nexv Hampshire was a Baptist, Hanserd 
Fnollts. He took charge of the first chundi in Dover, in 
lo35, but returned to England in m{). His character has 
been injured by most New England historians, but is vin- 
dicated by Cotton Mather and ' Neale. Some of the first 
settleis in Massachusetts, Mather says, were Baptists; 

‘‘ and as holy, watchful, fruitful, and heavenly people, as 
perhaps any in llic world but the first churefi^hey at- 
tempted to form w^as forcibly broken up by the magistrates, 
and the members fined, by the General Court, in 1639. 
Five years afterwards, a legislative act was passed for the 
s«ppres.sion of the obnoxious sect, « but with what sue- 
says Mr. Hubbard, it is hard to say ; all men 
being naturally inclined to pity them that suffer.’^ Letters 
of remonstrance from Sir Henry Vane and Sir Rivard 
SaltonstaJI, then in England, had no effect r. arresting 
the hand of persecution; ^^the bloody teneV' was carried 
into operation upon the Baptists and Quakers ; and such 


was the dreadful blindness it produced in aoine of ihe best 
of men, that Christians — Protestants — Puritans — ^in the 
liglit of the ^seventeenth century — were liebeld resorting 
to fines, and prisons, and whipping posts, and gibbets, to 
break down the consciences of their brethren, for whom 
Christ died ! But God, who is rich in mercy, caused good 
to arise out of evil, The persecutions inflicted on Messrs. 
Holmes, Clark, and Crandnl, drew the attention of Presi- 
dent Dunster of Cambridge to the question in dispute; 
and he became a convert to Baptist principles, though at 
the I 0 .S.S of his high office. Hi.s preaching against infant 
baptism led Mr. Thomas Gould to examine the subject ; 
whose inquiries issued in founding the first Baptist church 
in Boston, in 1065. But the legal opposition, in this state, 
and the glorious liberties” of Rhcnle Island wdiich invited 
removal, so retarded their progress, that only eighteen 
Baptist churches were found in this stale a century afler- 
wmrds, at the commencement of the revolutionary w'ar. 
Under the new government, though for some time not la- 
vored with equal rights, their circumstances were greatly 
improved and their numbers rapidly increased. Thi.s was 
the case also in the other State.s of the Union ; until they 
have become, it is supposed, the most numerous denomi- 
nation of Christians in the United Stales. 

Besides the Regular or Associated Baptists, who are in 
sentiment moderate Calvinists, there are several smaller 
bodies who adopt the same views of baptism, but have no 
direct connection with them. The Seventh-day Baptists 
are mostly Calvinistic ; but tlie Free-Will Baptists are 
supposed to be inclined to Arminianism ; and the Chris- 
tiansj a sect whicli arose among them about thirty years 
since, with few exceptions, deny the Trinity. Formerly, 
the Free-Will and the Christian Baptists were connected 
together on the principles of Free or Mixed Communion ; 
but latterly, a .sejiaration has taken place, similar to that 
of the New Connexion in England. These denomina- 
tions will be found under their proper names. 

The Baptists of all denominations being inde]x?ndent or 
congregational in their form of church government, their 
ccck‘sia.stical assemblies disclaim all right to interfere with 
the concenis of individual churches. Their public meet- 
ings by delegation from different churches, are held, for the 
purpose of mutual advice and improvement, but not for 
the general government of the whole body. 

The Assofdated Baptists in this country meet annually 
in associations, and state conventions, to promote mis- 
sions, education, and other benevolent objects. Every 
three years there is a meeting of the Baptist General Con- 
vention of the United States, which was formed at Phila- 
delphia in 1814, and is restricted liy its eonstitution to the 
promotion of foreign mission-s. The American Baptist 
Hume Mission Society, formed in 1832, is chiefly de- 
signed to supply the wants of the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. They have also a General Tract Society at 
Philadelphia. All these organizations, of cour.se, are vo- 
luntary and free ; the suggestions of brotherly love and 
philanthropic wisdom, not the enactments of ecclesiastical 
power. So long as they continue on this footing, and are 
watched over by a vigilant prudence, they do not seem 
liable to the abuses of clerical poVer, which in former 
ages corrupted the churches from the simplicity which is 
in Christ ; while by combining their counsels, aff'cction.s 
and prayers, it enables the whole body to act with tenfold 
advantage, energy and success, in advancing the Redeem- 
er’.s kingdom on earth. They sustain missions in Burmah, 
Siam, France, Westeni Africa, and among the American 
Indians. 

They have already established five or six colleges, nu- 
merbus academies and manual labor schools, and six 
theological institutions, in different parts of the United 
Slates, which are in a flourishing condition. In Now 
England alone, they have three hundred students prepar- 
ing for the Christian ministry, and in the rest oi‘ the States 
perhaps more than double that number. 

The number of Regular Baptists in America, as reported 
in Allen’s Register for" 1833, was as follows ; 309 associa- 
tions ; 5458 churches j 3204 ordained ministers ; 402,863 
communicants. About 50,000 communicants were added 
to the churches by baptism in 1832. Connected with this 
denomination is a population of not far from three millions 
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of souk ; embracing a respectable share of the wealth, that to ascertain it with regard to ourselves, demands and 
talent, learning, and influence of the country, as well as deserves our utmost diligence. 

one fifth of its ^pulation. IX. Of the PEKSEVERANnE of Saints. — That such only 

The following brief Declaration of Faith, with the are real believers as endure unto the end ; that their 
Church Covenant, was recently published by the Baptist persevering attachment to Christ is the grand mark which 
Convention of New Hamp.shire, and is believed to ex- distinguishes them from superficial professors ; that a spe- 
press, with little variation, the general sentiments of tlie cial Providence watches over their welfare ; and they are 
body in the United States. > kept by the power of God through faith unto sa.vation. 

I. Of the Scriptures. — We believe the Holy Bible X. Harmony of the Law and Go.spel. — That the law 

was WTitteii by men divinely inspired, and is a perfect of God is the eternal and unchangeable rule of his moral 
treasure of heavenly instruction ; that it has God for its government ; that it is holy, just, and gixxl ; and tl»at the 
author, salvation for its end, and truth without any mix- inability which the Scriptures ascribe to fallen men to fulfil 
ture of error for its matter ; that it reveals the principles its precepts, arises entirely from their love of sin ; to deli- 
by which God will judge us ; and therefore is, and shall ver them from which, and to restore them through a Me- 
rernain to the end of the world, the true centre of Christian diator to unfeigned obedience to the holy law, is one great 
union, and the supreme standard by which all human end of the Gospel, and of the means of grace connected 
conduct, creeds and opinions should be tried. with the establishment of the visible church. 

II. Of THE TRUE God. — Thai there is one, and only one, XI. Of a Gospel Ciiuiuh. — That a visible church of 
true and living God, whose name is JEHOVAH, the Ma- Christ is a congregation of bajitized believers, associated 
ker and vSupreme Ruler of heaven and oartli ; inexpressi- by covenant in the faith and fellowship of tlic Gospel ; 
bly glorious in holiness ; worthy of all possible honor, con- ob.serving the ordinances of Christ; ^ovenicd by Ids 
lidence and love ; revealetl under the personal and relative laws; and exercising the gifts, rights and privileges in- 
distinctions of the. Father, Uie Son, and the Holy Ghost; vested in them by his word; that its only jiroper olficcrs 
equal in every divine perfection, and executing distinct are bishops or jiastors, and deacons, who.se qualificatuuis, 
out harmonious offices in the great work of redemption. claims, and duties are defined in the Epistles to Timotliy 

HI. Of the Fatj. of Man. — I'liat man was created m a and Titus, 
state of holiness, under the law of lus Maker, but by Xll. Of Baptism and the Lord’s Stepper. — That Chris- 
voluntary transgression fell from that holy and happy tiaii baptism is the immersion of a believer in water, in 
state ; in consequence ol‘ which all mankind are now sin- the name of the Father, Son, and Spirit ; to show forth m 
ners, not by constraint but choice ; being by nature utterly a solemn and beautiful emblem, our faith in a crucified, 
void of that holiness required by the law of God, wholly buried, and risen Savior, with its purifying jiower ; that 
given to the gratification of the world, of Satan, and of it is pre-reqmsife to the privileges of a church relation ; 
liieir own sinful passions, and therefore under just con- and to the Lord’s suppi r,* in which the members of the 
demiiation to eternal ruin, without defence, or excuse. church, by the use of bread and wine, are to commemorate 

IV. Of the Way of Salvation. — That the salvation of togetlier the dying love of Chri.st ; preceded always by 
sinners i.s wholly of grace, through the mediatorial oifices solemn self-examination. 

of the Son of God, Avho look upon him our nature, yet with- XIII. Of the Christian Sabbath — That the first day 
out sin; honored the law by liis personal obedience, and of the week is the Lord’s Day, or Christian Sabbath, and 
made atonement for our sins by his death ; being ri.scn is to be kept sacred to religious purposes, by aKstainiiig 
from the dead, he is now enthroned in heaven ; and uniting fioin all .secular labor and recreations ; by the tlovout ob- 
in his wonderful person the tenderest sympathies with di- servanee (tf all the means of grace, botli jirivate and pub- 
vine perfections, is every way qualified to be a suitable, a lie ; and by preparation for that rest which remnmeth for 
compassionate, and an all-sutiicient Savior. the people of Cod, 

V. Or Justification. — That the great Gospel bie.s.sing, XIV. Of Civil Government — That civil government is 
which Christ of his fulness bestows on such as believe in of divine appointment, for the interests and good order of 
Him, is justification ; that justification cim.sists in the human society ; and that magistrates are to be prayed for, 
pardon of sin and the promise of eternal life, on principles conscientiously honored, and obeyed, except in things op- 
of righteoiLsncss ; that it is bestowed not in consideration posed to the will of our Lord Je.sus Christ, who is the only 
of any works of righteousness which we have done, but Lord of the conscience, and the Prince of the kings of the 
solely through his own redemption ami righteousness; earth. 

hat it brings us into a state of most bles.sed peace and fa- XV. Of the Kioiiteot^s and the Wicked. — That there 
vor with God, and secures every other blessing needful lor i.s a radical and essential diflerenee between the righteous 
time and eternity. and the wricked ; that .such only as through faith are justi- 

VI. Of the Freenkss of Salvation.-— That the ble.ssings fied in the name of the Lord Jesus, and sanctified by the 

of salvation are made free to all by the Gospel ; that it is Spirit of our God, are truly righteous in his esteem ; while 
the immediate duty of all to accept them by a cordial and all such as conlinue in impenitence and unbelief arc in his 
obedient faith ; and that nothing prevents the salvation of sight walked, and under the curse ; and this distinction 

tlie greatest sinner on earth, except his own voluntary holds among men both in and after death. 

refusal to submit to the Lord Jesus Christ; which refusal XVI. Of the World to coME.~~Tha,t the end of this 
will subject him to an aggravated condemnation. world is approaching; that at the last day, Christ will 

VII. Of Grace in Regeneration. — That in order to be descend from heaven, and raise the dead from the grave 

saved, we must be regenerated or born again; that rege- to final letnbution; that a solemn separation will then 
neration consists in giving a holy disposition to the mind, take place ; that the. wicked will be adjudged to endless 
and is effected in a manner above our comprehension or punishment, and tlie righteous to endless joy ; anct that 
calculation, by the power of the Holy Spirit, so as to se- this judgment will fix forever the final state of men in 

cure our voluntary obedience to the Gospel ; and that its heaven or hell, on principles of righteousness. 

proper evidence is found in the holy fruit which we bring Church Covunant. — Having been, as we trust, brought 
forth to the glory of God. by divine grace to embrace tl^ Lord .Tesus Christ, and to 

VIII. Of God’s Purfdse of Grace. — That election i.s give up ourselves wholly to him ; we do now solemnly 
the gracious purpo.se of God, according to which he rege- and joyftilly covenant with each other, to wai.k together 
ncrates, sanctifies, and saves sinners ; that being peiTectly in him with Drotheri.y love, to his glory as our common 
consistent with the free agency of man, it, comprehends all Lord. Wc do, therefore, in his strength engage, 

the means in connection with the end; that it is a most That we will exercise a mutual care, as members one 
glorious display of God’s sovereign goodness, b^ng infi- of another, to promote the growth of the whole body in 
nitely wise, holy and unchangeable ; that it utterly ex- Christian knowledge, holiness, and comfort ; to the end 
^ eludes boasting, and promotes humility, prayer, praLse, that we may stand perfect and complete in all the will oi 
trust in God, and active imitation of his free mercy ; that God. nn},old 

it encourages the use of means in the highest degree ; That to promote and secure this object, / 

that it is ascertained by its effects in nJl who believe the the public worship of God and the ordinancc.s of nih i . . , 
Gospel ; is the foundation of Christian assurance j and and hold constant communion with each otiier in . , 
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tKal we will dieerfully conlribute of our property for the 11. the ajmstle says, that if be .who speaks a foreigu. Ian 
supi^rl of the poor, and for the maintenance of a faithful guage in an assembly, be not understood by those to 
ministry of the Gospel among us. whom he discourses, with respect to them he is a bar< 

That we will not omit closet and family religion at barian ; and, reciprocally, if he understand not those who 
home, nor allow ourselves m the too common neglect of speak to him, they are to him barbarians. Barbarian, 
the great duty of religiously training up our children, and therefore, is used for eyery stranger, or foreigner, who 
those under our care, with a view to the service of Christ, dc^s not speak our native toguage, and includes no irn- 
and the enjoyment of heaven. plication whatever of savage nature or manners in those 

That we will walk circurnsjriectly in the world, that we respecting whom it is used. — Calmet. 
may win their souls: rememliering that God hath not BARBED; having points like hooks or prickles of 
given us the spirit of fear, but of power and of love and thorn. Job 41: 17. 

of a sound mind ; that we are the light of the world and BABCEPHA, (Mosss ;) a Syrian bishop, of the ninth 
the salt of the earth, and that a city set on a hill cannot century, celebrated for his great learning. The works of 


be hid. 

That w'e will frequently exhort, and if occasion shall 
require, admonish one another, according to Matthew 
i8tb, 111 the spirit of meekness ; considering ourselves 
lest we also be templed, and that as in baptism we have 
been buried with Christ, and raised again ; so there is on 
us a special obligation henceforth to w’alk in newness of 
life. 

And may the God of peace, who brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make us 
perfect in every good work to tlo his will j working in us 
that which is well plca.sing in his sight through Jesus 
Christ : to w^hom be glory forever and ever. Amen. 

In church order, discipline, Acc. the Baptists agree with 
the CoNUKEOATioNALisTs ; W’hich see. — Bachts ; Benedict's 
History of the Baptists ; AJlen^s Baptist Be^isfer ; Du Pin ; 
Bas/iage ; Moshehn ; Miher ; Waddmgtoji ; Bohinson's 
Brchsiastkul Jlesearchcs ; Jones's Tlistorj/ of the Christian 
Church ; Jmtes's Dictionary of Beligious Opinions. 

BAR ; (1.) that whereby a door is bolted and made fast. 
Neh. 3: 3, 6. (2.) A narrow cro.ss-board, or rafter, to fas- 
ten other boards to. Exod. 20: 20. (3.) A rock in the sea 
that runs across its bottom. Jonah 2: 0. (4.) The bank or 
shore of the sea, which as a bar shuts up its waves in their 
own place. Job 38: 10. (5.) Strong fortifications and 

powerful impediments are called hars^ or bars of irmi. 
Amos 1: 5. Isa. 4fi; 2. 

BAR ABBAS; a notorious robber, guilty also of sedi- 
tion and murder, yet preferred before .Tesus CJirist, by the 
Jews. John 18: 40. Origen says, that in many cojiie.s, 
Barabbas was called Jesus likewise. The Armenian has 
the .same reading: “Whom Mill ye that I deliver unto 
you ; Jesus Barabbas, or Jesus who is called Christ V' 
This gives an additional spirit to the history, and well 
deserves notice. — Codmet. 

B All ACHE L, ( blessing f or bowing the knee to God ;) the 
father of Elihu. ,iob 23: fi. 

^ BA RAC HI AS ; the father of Zacharias, mentioned Matt. 
23: 35, and generally thought to have been Banich, father 
of Zeehanah, who is mentioned by Josephus, in his books 
coTicermng the Jewish war, as having been killed between 
the porch and the altar, by the zealots, a little before the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Romans.— 

BARAK ; the son of Abinoam, who was chosen by God 
to deliver the Hebrews from iliat bondage under which 
they were held by .Tabin, king of the Canaanites, Judg. 4: 
4. He refused to obey the Lord's orders, signified to him 
by Deborah, the prophetess, unless .she consented to go 
witk,hitn. Deborah therefore accompanied him towards 
Kedesh of Naphtali ; and having assembled ten thousand 
men, they advanced to mount Tabor. Siscra, being in- 
formed of this movement, marched with nine htuidred 
chariots of war, and encami)cd near the river Kishon; 
but Barak rapidly descending from mount Tabor, and the 
Lord having spread terror through Sisera’s army, a com- 
plete victory was easily obtained. Sisera was- killed by 
Jael, aJid Barak and Deborah composed a hymn of thanks- 
giving. — Calmet. 

BARBARIAN ; a word used by the Hebrews to denote 
a stranger ; one who knows neither the holy language, nor 
tfee law. According to the Greeks, all other nations, how- 
ever leafned or polite they might be in themselves and in 
their manners, were barbarians. Hence Paul compre- 
hends all mankind under the names of Greeks and barba- 
rians, (Rom. 1: 14.) and Luke. calls the inhal Giants of the 
‘sjand of Malta, barbarians, Acts 28: 2, 4. In 1 Cor. 14: 


his now extant, display marks of true genius, and an un- 
common acquaintance with the art of writing. 

BARCLAY, (Robert,) the celebrated apologist of the 
Quakers, w^as born in' 1()48, at Gordonstown, m the shire 
of Moray, in Scotland, of an ancient and honorable family. 
The troubles of the country induced his lather, Colon ol 
Barclay, to send him to Pans, to be educated under the 
care of his uncle, M^ho \vas principal of the Scotch college 
in that city. Under his influence, he vvas easily induced to 
become a convert to the Roman Catholic faith, on M'hicli 
his father sent for him to return home, and soon after turn- 
ing Quaker, young Robert followed his example. Unit- 
ing all the advantages of a learned education to great 
natural abilities, it was not long ere he distinguished him- 
self by his talents and zeal, in sup{>ort of his new opinions. 
His first work, published in 1070, entitled “Truth cleared 
of Calumnies, tVc.” was an answer to an attack on the 
Quakers by a Scotch minister of the name of Mitchel. Jt 
is vvritten Math great spirit and vigor, and tended greatly 
to remove from the bwly the opprobrium under whicli they 
lay Muth government. The book, hoM^ever, which has 
fixed his celebrity, is his “ A{)ology for the True Christian 
Divinity, as the .same i^ preached and held forth by the 
People in scorn called Quakers.’^ It was originally pub- 
lished in Latin, and soon reprinted at Amsterdam, and 
translated into German, Dutch, French, and Spanish, and, 
by the author himself, into English. It received many 
ansM'crs ; but they are now almost forgotten. The author 
afterwards accompanied William Penn through the greater 
part of England, Holland, and Germany, for the purpose 
of propagating their sentiments, and acquired great respect 
wherever he went. He had, lunvevcr, after this, his own 
share of persecution, and M^as more than once imprisoned, 
but spent the latter part of his life in the bosom of a large 
family, and died in lt)90, in the forty-second yeai* of his 
age. — Heud. Buck. 

BARCLAY, (Henry, D. D.) an episcopal clergyman in 
New York, M^as a native of Albany, and graduated at 
Yale college in 1734. In England, he received orders in 
the church, and was appointed missionary to the Mohawk 
Indians. Having served in this capacity for some years, 
with but little success, he was called to the city of New 
York, and appointed rector of Trinity church. In this 
re.spectable station he continued till his death, in 17d5. 
The iran.slation of the liturgy into the Mohawk language*, 
made under his direction, and that of Rev. W. Andrews 
and J. Ogilvie, was printed in 3769. Mr. Ogilvie suc- 
ceeded him both among the Indians and at New York. — 
Life of Bitten, 245 ; Miller's Retr. ii. 356 ; Allen. 

BAR-CHOCHEBA, or Chochebas, or Chocuibu.s ; a fa- 
mous impostor. It is said, he assumed the name of Bar- 
ChocheJta^ that is, Bon of the Btar^ from the words of Bala- 
am, which be applied to himself as the Messiah : “ There 
.shall come a star (cjocah) out of Jacob, and a sceptre out 
of Israel.” Bar-Cnocheba engaged the Jews to revolt, 
(A. D. 136,) under the reign of Adrian, who sent Julius 
Severus against him. The Romans shut him up in Bether, 
the siege of which was long and obstinate. The town, 
however, was at length taken, and the war finished. Bar- 
Chocheba perished, and the multitude of Jews put to death, 
or sold during the war, and in consequence of it, was al- 
most innumerable. After this, Adrian published an edict, 
forbidding the Jews, on pain of death, to visit Jerus^em ; 
and guards were placed at the gates, to prevent their en 
tering. The rebdlion of Bar-Chocheba happened A. D 
136, in the 39th year of Adrian.— -Ca/wet. 

BARD, (John, M. D.) a learned physician, was born io 
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tvirUnp:ton,NcwJersey,February 1,1716. He received an BARBESANISTS ; those who held the opinions of 
early education under the care of Mr* Annan of Philadel- Bardesanes. ^ 

Hda, a very eminent teacher. About the agje of fifteen, he BAR-JESUS, or, according to some copies BAR-Jatr 
was bound an apprentice for seven years to Dr. Kearslyy. was a Jewish magician in the island of Crete.* Acts 13: 
c» surgeon, of unhappy temper, and rigorous in the treat- 6. Origen and Chrysostom think that Elymas, or Bar- 
ment of his pupils. Under his thraklom, the kindness of Jesus, was converted, and that St. Paul speedily restored 
Mrs. Kearsly and the friendsUip of Dr. Franklin beguiled his sight.— 

‘rs sorrows. He engaged in business in 1737, and soon BAR-JONA ; a name by which our Savior sometimes 
;v;quired a large share of practice, and became much re- calls Peter; (Matt. 16; 17.) and which, as some think, is 
sriectcd. In 1743, he was induced by urgent applications put for Bar-Johanna, son of John. — Calmet. 
l orn JSicw York, to remove to that city, to supply the loss, BARK ; (1.) to utter a cry, as a dog ; to give an alarm 
ji several eminent physicians. Here he continued till of danger. Ministers, that, as dumd dogSj cannot bark, are 
w ithin a few months of his death. Tn the year 1795, When such as have neither conscience nor courage to reprove 
je yellow fever had put to flight a number of physicians, men’s sins, and publish the alarming truths revealed by 
^ho were in the meridian of life, the veteran Dr. Bard, -God in bis Word. Isa. 56; 10. Also, (2.) To peel the 
r*if)iigh verging towards his eightieth year, remained at his bark or rind otf a tree. Joel 1; 7. 

,ost. In May, 1798, he removed to his estate at Hyde BARLAAMItES ; the followers of Barlaam, in the 
t*ark, near Poughkeepsie. Here he continued in the en- fourteenth century, who was a very zealous champion in 
oyjTK'nt of pertect health, till he felt a paralytic stroke, behalf of the Greek against the Latin church. It is said 
viiu h ill a few days occasioned his death. He died, March that he adopted the sentiments and precepts of the Stoics, 
Ui .799, aged eighty-threc years. with respect to the obligations of morality and the duties 

hr Bard was eminent in his profession, and his practice of life ; and digested them into a work of his, which is 
wa'i very extensive. Soon after the close of the war wHh known by the title of Efhica ex Stoids,— Henderson^ s Buck. 
"treat Britain, on the re-establishment of the Medical So- BARLEY ; Exod. 9: 31. Levit. 27; 16, &c. A well- 
Mcty of the state of New York, he was elected its presi- known kind of grain. It derives its Hebrew name from 
lent ; and he was placed in the chair for six or seven the long hairy beard which grows upon the ear. Pliny, 
successive years. He possessed a singular ingenuity and on the testimony of Menander, says that barley was the 
quickness in discriminating discase.s ; yet he did not pre- most ancient aliment of mankind. In Palestine, the bar- 
sumptuously confide in his penetration, but was remarka- ley was sown about October, and reaped in the end of 
biv oarticnlar in' his inquiries into the circumstances of March, just after the passover. In Egypt, the barley har- 
ihc sick, Kver desirous of removing the disorders to vest was later ; for when the hail fell there, (Exodus 9: 
which the human frame is subject, his anxiety and atten- 31.) a few days before the passover, the flax and bar- 
tion were not diminished when called to visit the indigent, ley were bruised and destroyed : for the flax was at its 
(Vorn wliom he could not exi^ct compensation. His eon- full growth, and the barley began to form its green ears ; 
duct, through his whole life, was marked by the stricte.st but the w^heat, and more backward grain, were not 
honor and integrity. In conversation he was polite, affa- damaged, because they were only in the blade, and the 
ble, cheerful, and entertaining. To liis pupils ho was not hail bruised the young shoot.s which produce the cars. 

■inly an instructer, but a falher. In the early part of his The rabbins sometimes called barley the food of beasts, 
.'ife, he devoted much attention to polite learning, in which because in reality they fed their cattle with it, (1 Kings 4: 
ne made great proficiency. He possessed a correct and 28.) and from Horner and other ancient writers we learn, 
elegant taste, and wrote with uncommon accuracy and that barley was given to horses. The Iicbre\» s, however, 
precision, lie drew' up an essay on the pleurisy of Long frctpienlly used barley bread, as we find by several pas- 
Island in 17 19, which was not pnbUshed ; a paper, inserted sages of Scripture : for example, David's friends brought 
:n the London Medical Observalioins ; and several papers to him in his flight, wheal, barley, flour, &c. 2 Sam. 17: 
.111 the yellow fever, and the evidence of its importation, 28. Solomon scut wheat, barley, oil, and wmc, to the la- 
te-erted in the American Medical Register. Tn 1750, he borers king Hiram had furnished him. 2 Chrou. 2; 15. 
sMsted Dr. Middleton in the first recorded dissection in Elijah had a present made him of twenty barley loaves, 
America, that of Hermannus Carroll, executed for murder, and corn in the husk. 2 Kings 4; 22. And, by miracu- 
He was a firm believer in the truth and excellency of lously increasing the five barley loaves, Christ fed a mul- 
Ihe Christian religion. In a letler to his son, Dr. Samuel titude of about five thousand. John 6: 8 — 10. The jea- 
Bard, he said, Above all things, sutler not yourself by lousy-ofiering, in llie Lcviiical institution, was to be barley 
•my company or example, to depart, cither in your conver- meal Numb. 5: 15. The common mincha, or oflering, 
salion or practice, from the highest reverence to God and was of fine wheat flour, (Levit. 2; 1.) but this was ol bar- 
voiir religion.” In his old age be was cheerful, and re- ley, a meaner grain, probably to denote the vile condition 
markable for his gratitude io bis, heavenly Father.— of the ]'>ersoii in whose behalf it was offered. For which 
Tharher's Med. 96—103; M'Vicknr's Life of S. rca.s(>n, also, there was no oil or frankincense permitted to 

Bard • Allen. be otfered with it. Sometimes barley is pul for a low, 

BARDESANES ; one of the ancient heretics. He contemptible reward or price. So the false prophets are 
•iourished about the year 170, and was a native of Edes- charged with seducing the people for handfuls of barley, 
ia. in Meso|)otamia. According to Eu.scbius, he was inti- and morsels of bread. Lzek. 13: 19. Hosea bought his 
mately aciiuainleil with the Chaldean philosophy, and is emblematic bride for fifteen pieces of silver, and a homer 
M<1 also to have been well skilled in the Greek and Syrian and a half of barley. Hosea 3: 2.— Watson. 

’.ringiiages. He wrote against Marcion and other heretics, BARNABAS; a disciple of Je.sus Christ, and oom- 
** trafterwards fell into some of the errors of the Valen- panion of St. Paul in his labors. He was a Levite, born 
M-iian sch(K)l. Yet though this was the case, it would lie m the isle of Cyprus. His projier name was Joses, to 
.i.ijust to class his tenets indiscriminately with those of which the apostles lulded Barnabas, signifying /Ae «/ 
/.ilentmus. He received the whole of the Old Testament, emmlalim. He is generally considered one of the seventy 
believed that God, who was the Father of Jesus Christ, disciples, chosen by our Savior. He was brought up with 
’^is the Creator of the world; and he even held that the Paul, at the feet of Gamaliel. When that apostle came to 
of God, or his ^on, co-operated in this creation. He Jerusalem, three years after his conversion, Barnabas in- 
idd, however, that the body of Jesus was n delusivtj troduced him to the other apostles, (A ets 9: 26, 27.) about 
..Tiage which came down from heaven; in which point, A.D.37. Five years afterwards, the church at Jerusalem, 
nr.d that of the denial of the resurrection of the body„ he being informed of the progress of the Gospel at Antioch, 
agreed with Valentinus. It is also stated to Iwive been sent Barnabas thither, who beheld with great joy the won- 
^ he of his opinions, that the devil was not created by God. ders of the grace of God. Acts 11; 22, 24. He 
H'i appears to have lived to retract some of his errors, and the faithful to perseverance. Some time 
to abjure the doctrines of Valentinus. The fullest account went to Tarsus, to seek Paul, and ’ 

•X his life and doctrines is given by Beausobre, vol. ii. p. where they jointly labored two years, 

)2S. See also Dr. Burton on the Early Heresies, note 13.— numbers ; and here the disciple^ alms from 

fhynd. Buck. tlans. They left Antioch, A. D. 44, to convey alms irom 
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this church to that at Jerusalem. At their return, they 
brought John Mark, the cousin of Barnabas. While they 
were at Antioch, the Holy Ghost directed that they should 
be separated for those lalxirs among the Gentiles to which 
he had appointed them. They departed into Cyprus, 
where they converted Sergius Paiiliis, the proconsul. 
They preached at Perga, in Pamphylia, without much 
success, by reason of the obstinacy and malice of the 
Jews j but being come to Iconiurn, they made many con- 
verts. Here the Jews stirred up a sedition, and obliged 
them to retire to Derbe and Lystra, in Lycaonia, where 
St. Paul curing one JEneas, who had been lame from his 
birth, the people of Lystra regarded them as gods ; calling 
Barnabas, Jupiter, and Paul, Mercur}' ; and would have 
sacrificed to tfiem, which the two apostles with great diffi- 
culty hindered : nevertheless, soon afterwards, they were 
persecuted in this very cky. Having revisited the cities 
through which they had passed, and where they had 
preached the Gospel, they returned to Antioch, in Syria. 

In A. D. 51, Barnabas was sent with Paul from Antioch 
to Jerusalem, on occasion of disputes concerning the ob- 
servance of legal rites, to which the Jews wished to .sub- 
ject the Gentiles. Paul and Barnabas were present in the 
council at Jerusalem, and returned immediately to Anti- 
och. Peter, arriving there soon afterwards, was Icdjo 
countenance, in some degree, by his conduct, the obser- 
vance of the Mosaic, distinctions. Barnabas, too, (who, 
being by descent a Levitc, might retain some former no- 
tions,) used the like dissimulation : but Paul reproved Pe- 
ter and Barnabas with great freedom. Paul afterwards 
determining to visit the churches in the isle of Cyprus, 
and in Asia Minor, Barnabas desired that John Mark 
might accompany them : but Paul objected, because Mark 
had left them on the first jotirney. Hereupon the rwo 
apostles separated : Paul went towards Asia ; and Barna- 
bas, with Mark, to Cyprus. ’ This is all we know certamly 
concerning Barnabas. — Wntso?i, 

BARNABAS’S GOSPEL; an apocryphal work ascribed 
to Barnabas, the apostle, wherein the history of Jesus 
Christ is related in a manner very difiereiit from the ac- 
count given us by the four evangelists. The ^Vlahome- 
lans have this gospel in Arabic, and it ctiiTcsponds very 
well with those traditions which Mahomet followed in 
his Koran. It was, probably, a forgery of some nominal 
Christians, and aftenvards altered and interpolated by the 
Mahometans, the better to serve their purpose. — H. Buck. 

BARNABAS’S EPISTLE. Barnabas, according to 
Jerome, wrote a letter full of edification for the church. It 
IS frequently cited by Clement of Alexandria, and Ongen. 
Eusebius and Jerome reckon it among the ajmcryphal or 
mcmumkal writings ; but neither of them deny that it be- 
longs to Barnabas. But he could not be author of a work 
so full of forced allegories, extravagant and unwarrantable 
explications of Scripture, together with stories concerning 
beasts, and such like conceits, as make up the first part 
of this epistle, ll is uncertain to whom this epistle was 
addressed, because we have not the superscription : but it 
seems to have been written to the converted Jews, who 
were too zealously addicted to the observance of the law 
of Moses. It is divided into two parts, lu the first, he 
shows the unprofitableness of the old law, and the necessity 
of the incarnation and death of Jesus Christ. He cites, 
and explains allegoncally, several passages relating to the 
ceremonies and precepts of the law of Moses, applying 
them to Jesus Christ and his law. The vsecond part is a 
moral instruction, handled under the notion of two waysy 
the one of lights the other of darkness ; the one under the 
conduct of the angels of God, the other under the guidance 
of the angels of Satan. The way of light is a summary 
of what a Christian is to do, in order to obtain eternal 
happiness ; and the way of darkness is a representation of 
those particular sins which exclude men from the kingdom 
of God. ^ 

This epistle was first published in Greek, from a copy 
of father Hugh Menard, a Benedictine monk. An ancient 
version of it was found in tv manuscript of the abbey of 
Corbey, near a thousand years old. Vossius published it 
in the year 1656, together with the epistles of Ignatius. 
It is recently republished in the Aptwryphal New Testa- 
ment.^Hend. Buck. 


BARNABITES; a religious order, founded in the six. 
teenth century, by three Italian gentlemen, who had been 
advised, by a famous preacher of those days, to read care- 
fully the epistles of St. Paul. Hence they were called 
clerks of Sf*. Paul ; and Barnabites^ because they perfoimed 
their first exercise in the church of St. Barnabas, at Milan. 
They dresa in black, like the secular clergy, and devote 
themselves to missions, preaching, and the instruction ol 
youth ; and in Italy, where they taught theology in the 
academies of Milanvand Pavia, in France, Austria, and 
Spain, they had houses which they called colleges. In 
iFrance jand Austria, they were employed to convert the 
Protestants. The order only exists at present in Spain 
and some parts of Italy. — Mend. Buck. 

BARNARD, (Joim,) minister of Marblehead, Mas.sa- 
chusetts, was born in Boston, November 6, J681. His 
parents were remarkable for their piety, and they took 

S jticular care of his education. He was graduated at 
arvard college, in 17(K). In the former part of his colle- 
giate course, tlie sudden death of two of his acquaintance 
impressed his mind, and.led him to think of his own de- 
parture from this world ; but tlie impression was S(x)n ef- 
faced. However, before he left that institution, he was 
brought to repentance, and he resolved to yield himself to 
the commands of Gofl. 

He was ordained minister of Marblehead, July 18, 
171(), as colleague with Mr. Chcever. In 17(32, he receiv- 
ed Mr. Whit welt as his assistant. The last sermon which 
he preached, was delivered, January 8, 1509. He died, 
January 24, 1770, aged eighty-eight years. 

Mr. Barnard was eminent for his learning and piety, 
and w^as famous among the divines of America. During 
the latter part of his life, when lie retained a vigor of mind 
and Z’eal uncommon at so advanced an age, he was re- 
garded as the father of the churches. His form was re- 
markably erect, and he never bent under the infirmities 
of years. His countenance w'as grand, his mien majestic, 
and there was a dignity in his whole deportment. His 
presence restrained the imprudence anil folly of yputh, 
and when the aged saw him, they arose and stood up. He 
added a knowledge of the Hebrew to his other theological 
attainments ; he was well acquainted with the mathema- 
tics; and he excelled in skill for naval architecture. 
When he first WTiit to Marblehead, and for some years 
afterwards, there was not one trading vessel belonging to 
the U)wn. It w^as through his exertions, that a commer- 
cial improvement soon Uxik place. 

His charily was of a kind which is worthy of imitation. 
He was not disposed to give imich encouragement to com- 
mon beggars ; but he sought out those objects of benevo- 
lent attention, who modestly hid their w^anls. The jxiof 
were often fed by him, and the wndow^’s heart was glad- 
dened, while they knew not where to return thanks, except 
to the merciful Father of the wretched. In one kind of 
charily he w^as somewhat peculiar. He generally sup- 
jKirted at school two boys, whose parents were unable to 
meet this expense. By his last will, he gave two hundred 
pounds to Harvani college. He left no children. In his 
sickness, which terminated in his death, he said, w’ith 
tears flowing from his eyes, My very soul bleeds, wdien 
I remember my sins ; but 1 trust I have sincerely repent- 
ed, and that God will accept me for Christ’s sake. His 
righteousness is my only dependence.” 

The publications of Mr. Barnard are numerous and 
valuable. They show his theological knowledge, and hiwS 
talents as a writer. His style is plain, warm, and ener- 
getic. The doctrines which he enforce.s, are the same 
which were embraced by the fathers of New England. 
Ilis version of the Psalms, which he published when he 
was about seventy years of age, he fondly hoped would 
be sung in all the New England churches ; but it was 
never used beyond the limits of the town in which it was 
composed. The labors of Watts had rendered it unnece.s- 
sary. A letter from Mr. Barnard to President Stiles, 
written in 1767, giving a sketch of the eminent ministers 
of New England, is published in the Massachuselt.s His- 
torical Cullections. — IVhitmelVs Fun. Serm. ; Collect. Hist. 
Sor. Yin. 66—09 j x. 157, 167 ; Holmes, ii. 525 ; Alien. 

BARNES, (Daniel H. LL. D.,) a distinguished concho- 
logisl, died in the meridian of life, October 27, If^lR. He 
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and Dr. Griscom originated, and conducted- with great i 
reputation, the high school of New York. He was also a i 
Baptist preacher. Invited by General Van Rensselaer to i 
attend the first public examination of the school establish- 
ed by him at Troy, lie proceeded to New Lebanon, and ' 
there preached on Sunday, the day before his death, from 
the text, “ Ye know not what shall be dn the morrow. For i 
what is your life,” Acc. On Mondays, while riding between 1 
Nassau and Troy, the driver being thrown from his seat i 
as the stage was rapidly descending a hill, Dr. Barnes, in 
his alarm, jumped from the carriage and fractured Ms : 
skull. He died in a short time after. Of the New York i 
lyceum of natural history he was an active member. 
He was a classical scholar of high attainments, and of a 
most estimable character as a mati. He had presided : 
over several seminaries, and refused the presidency of the 
college at Washington city. He was probably tfie first 
concliologist m the United Slates. Ilfs learned communi- 
cations on conchology -w^crc published in Silliman^s Jour- 
nal, with explanatory plates. — SilHmon's Jovrnalj xv. 401 j 
Allen. 

BARONIUS, (Cjesak,) an ecclesiastical historian, was 
horn in 1538, at Sora, in the Neapolitan territory, entered 
the church, and, in 1598, rose to the dignity of cardinal. 
Bat for the opposition of the Spanish court, he would have 
filled the papal chair. His death t(X)k place in 1007. He 
wrote .several works ; but the production on which his 
tame re.sts, is the Ecclesiastical Annals, Itom, the first to 
the Iwellth century* — Davenport. 

BARRALIER, (H. F. N. D.) a youth of piety and pre- 
cocious talents, w'as born at Marseilles, m 1805, acquired 
a knowledge of languages with extraordinary facility, and, 
btfore he was Sixteen, wrote a discourse on the Immor- 
lality of the Soul ; a Treatise on Morality ; and some 
rwems. He dit^d iu 1821. — Davenport. 

BARRINGTON, ('Lord Viscount,) w-as the youngea 
sou of Benjamin Shute, a merchant of London, who was 
the youngest son of Francis Shute, of Upton, in the cminly 
of Leicester, esquire. He w^as born at Theobalds, in 
Hertfordshire, 'in the year 1078 ; and he received part of 
his education at Utrecht, as appears from a Latin oration 
which he delivered at that university. After his return 
U) England, he applied Inrnsclf to the study of the law in 
the Inner Temple ; and, in 1701, he published, but without 
ids name, An Essay upon the Interest of England, in 
3 *esL)ect to ITotestants dissenting from the Established 
Church a piece in which he endeavored to make it ajv 
pear, that it would be unjust and impolitic to pass any 
new laws unfavorable to the Dissenters ; and, iu particu- 
lar, to prevent occasional conformity. It was reprinted 
two years after, walh considerable enlargements ; and the 
Title, likewise, was somewhat varied. Having thus drawn 
his pen in a good cause, and acquitted himsell w'lth great 
reputation, he proceeded to publish another piece, iii quar- 
u>; entitled, “ The Rights of Protestant Dissenters, in 
twVi parts.— A second edition of which was printed m 
1705, and dedicated to queen Anne. , 

In the year 1725, lord Barrington published, in two 
volumes, octavo, his “ Miscellanea Sacra j or, a New Me- 
thod of considering so much of the History ot the Apostles 
as IS contained iu Scripture; with four Critical Essays : 

1. On the Witness of the Holy Spirit. 2. On the Distinc- 
uon between the Apostles, Elders, and Brethren. 3. On 
rhe Time when Paul and Barnabas became ApoHles. 4. 
On the Apostolical Decrees.’* In this work the noble au- 
thor has, with great accuracy and judgment, traced the 
methods taken by the apostles and first preachens ol the 
Gosnel for propagating Christianity ; and explained, wRa 
the Wal gifts of the Spirit, by whieh 
they were enabled to discharge that office The^, m 
^ particular, he has improved into an argument for the truth 
of the Christian religion, which is said 
the infidelity of Mr. Anthony Collins. His lordship vras 
also author of several other tracts, chiefly political, which 
he published at different times, and upon various oc^- 
Mons. He died at his seat at Becket, in Berkshire, after 
an illness of seven hours only, on the 14th of December, 
1754, in the fifty^sixth year of his age^ 

This learned and distinguished nobleman was a msciple 
and friend of Mr. Locke ; and as he had the highest re- 


gard for the holy Scriptures, in which he was eminently 
skilled, so, as a theological writer, he contributed greatly 
to the difiiising of that spirit of free scriptural criticism, 
which has since obtained among all denominations of 
Christians. At the same time, his exemplary candor to- 
ward those who differed from him in regard to religious 
opinions, and his steady attachment to the principles of 
liberty, both in church and slate, carried with them their 
own encomimn. 

' In private life, his lord.ship was a shining example of 
sobriety, regularity, and justice ; he was religious without 
enthusiasm, and zealous without bigotry. He was re- 
markable for the politeness of his manners, and the grace- 
fulness of his address ; and he enjoyed the constant friend- 
ship and esteem of many of the greatest and best men the 
nation ever knew. 

He generally attended divine- worship among the Dis- 
senters, and for many years received the sacrament at 
Pinners’ hall, when Dr. Jeremiah Hunt was pastor of the 
congrcj^lion tjiat assembled there. — Drit. Biog, ; Joneses 
Chris. BU)g. 

BARRENNESS. This was looked upon as reproach- 
ful among the Greeks and Romans, but more particularly 
so among the Jews ; which may be accounted for by the 
constant expectation of the Messiah, and the hope that 
every woman had, that she might be the mother of the 
promised seed. I'his ronslanl hope of the speedy coming 
of the great “ Seed of the woman/’ serves also to account 
for many circumstances in the Old Testament history. 

Couple it,” says the Rev. J. J. Blunt, “ with this consi- 
deration, and 1 see the scheme of revelation, like the phy- 
sical scheme, proceeding with beautiful unifonnity : a 
unity of plan, ‘ connecting,’ as it has been v-cll said by 
Paley, Hhe chicken roosting upon its perch, with the 
spheres revolving in the firmament ;’ and a unity of plan 
eorinccting, in like manner, the meanest accidents of a 
household, with the most illustrious visions of a prophet. 
Abstracted IVoin lliis consideration, I see in the history of 
Moses details of actions, some trilling, soiae even offensive, 
pursued at a length (when compared with tne whole) 
singularly disproportionate ; while things which the an- 
gels would desire to look into, are passed over and for- 
gotten. But this principle once admitted, all is consecrat- 
ed ; all assumes a new aspect ; trifles, that seem at first 
not bigger than a man’s hand, occupj^ the heavens j and 
wherefore .Sarah liiiighed, for instance, at the prospect of 
a son, and wherefore that laugli was rendered immortal 
in his name ; and wherefore the sacred historian dwells 
on a matter so trivial, whilst the world and its vast con- 
cerns were lying at his feet, I can fully understand. For 
then 1 see the hand of God shaping every thing to his own 
ends, and in an event thus casual, thus easy, thus unim- 
portant, telling irorlli his mighty design of salvation to the 
world, and worlting it up into the web of his noble pro- 
sjiective counsels.' Gen. 21: 6. 1 see that nothing is 
great or little before Him who can bend to his purposes 
whatever he v^lleth, and convert the light-hearted and 
thoughtless mockery of an aged woman into an instru- 
ment of his glory, effectual as the tongue of the seer 
which he touched uith living coals from the altar. Bear- 
ing this master-key in my hand, I can interpret the scenes 
of domestic mirth, of domestic stratagem, or of domestic 
wrickedness, with which the history of Moses abounds. 
The Seed of the woman, that was to bruise the serpent’s 
head, Gen. 3: 15. however indistinctly understood, (and 
probably it was understood very indistinctly,) was the one 
thing longed for in the families of old ; was the desire 
of all nations,’ as the prophet Haggai expressly calls it, 
Hag. 2: 7.; aii(d, provided they could accomplish this de- 
sire, they (like others, when urged by an overpowering 
motive,) were often reckless of the means, and lushed 
upon deeds which they could not defend. Then did the 
wife forget her jealousy, and provoke, instead of resent- 
ing, the faithlessness of her husband, Gen. Ih: - -J* 

9. ; then did the mother forget a parent’s . 

her own child treachery and deceit, Gen. -5; “'V . ' 
then did daughters turn the instincts ^ J ^uame! 


then did daughters turn the instincts ot 
and deliberately work their own and f 2ier face, 

Gen. 19: 31.: tW did daughte-^^^^^^^ 
and court the incestuous bed, uen. * 
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childless, was to he a by -word, Gen. IG: 5. 30: 1. ; and 
to refuse to raise up seed to a brother, was to be spit upon, 
Gen. 38: 26. Beut. 25: 9. ; and the prospect of the pro- 
mise, like the fulfilment of it, did not send peace into 
families, but a sword j and three were set against two, 
and two against three, Gen. 27; 41. j and the elder, who 
would be promoted unto honor, was set against the youn- 
ger, whom God would promote, Gen. 4; 5. 27: 41.; and 
national differences were engendered by it, as individuals 
mew into nations, Gen. 19; 37. 26; 35. ; and even the 
ioulest of idolatries may be traced, perhaps, to this lial- 
lowed source ; for the corruption of the best is the worst 
corruption of all. Numb. 25: 1 , 2, 3. It is upon this prin- 
ciple of interpretation, and f know not upon what other so 
well, that w'e may put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men, v^ho have made those parts of the Mosaic history a 
stumbling-block to many, which, if rightly understood, 
arc the very testimony of the covenant ; and a principle 
which is thus extensive in its application and successful 
in its results, which explains so much that is difficult ami 
answers so much that is objected against, has, from this 
circumstance alone, strong presumption in its favor, strong 
claims upon our sober regard.” — iVatson. 

BARROW', (Isaac, B. B.) distinguished alike as a ma- 
thematician and divine, was born in London, in the month 
of October, 1630. He received at the Charter-house school, 



in two or thr^ years, the first elements of knowledge ; 
but there he discovered more of natural courage than in- 
clination to study, being much given to fighting, and fond 
of promoting it among his .school -fellows. That disposi- 
tion gave much pain to his father ; and he frequently 
wished, that if it plea.sed God to take away any of hi.s 
children, it might be his son Isaac.” From that e.stablish- 
ment his father removed him, and sent him to Felstead, 
in E.s.sex. At that place liis conduct changed ; he soon 
made a very great progress in learning, and every other 
valuable qualification ; and his master appointed him 
tutor to lord Fairfax, of Emely, in Ireland, who was then 
his scholar. In 1648, he took the degree of bachelor of 
arts, and, in 1619, w^'as chosen fellow ol' the college. Sixm 
after obtaining that fellowship, he determSied on quitting 
the church, and on alteiuling to the profession of physic j 
and in the acquisition of that knowledge he made great 
proficiency. He attained an accurate knowledge of ana- 
tomy, botany, and chemistry ; but feeling that he wns 
conscientiously bound, by the oath he had taken on his 
admission to his fellowship, to study divinity, he applied 
himself accordingly, and without delay, to its .study. In 
addition to that stiuly, he devoted iiiucU time and atten- 
tion to acquire a knowledge of astronomy ; and finding 
that such science depended much upon geometry, he soon 
made himself master of Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, 
and rapidly attained a profound knowledge of mathema- 
tics. In 1653, he was incorporated in the degree of mas- 
ter of arts, at Oxford j and when Dr. Bupont resigned the 
chair of Greek professor, he recommended his pupil, Mr. 
Barrow, for his successor. That situation he did not, 
however, obtain, as he was suspected of holding Anninian 
tenets. Barrow then determined to visit foreign coun« 
tries f but, in order to execute his design, he was obliged 
to seR hih bO(^s. 

In- 1:660, he was chosen to the Greek professorship at 
Cambridge. The duties of the professorship he performed 
with wisdom and industry, and appeared habitually to re- 
colleet, that for af! his talents he should be required to 
render an account. On July 16, 1662, he was elected 
]^ofes 80 r of gefometry, in Qresham college, at C . recom- 


mendation of Dr. 'Wilkins, master of Trinity college, an J 
afterwards bishop of Chester. In the same year, he wrol.: 
some Greek verses on the marriage of king Cliarles an ! 
queen Catharine. Upon the 20th of May, 11)63, he w^a^? 
dected a fellow of the Royal society, in the first choicr 
made by the council after their charier ; and afterward- 
was appointed to the situation of first professor of a in a 
themqiical lecture, established at Cambridge, and he tliei. 
resigned that of Gresliam college. In 1069, he a].so re 
signed his mathematical chair to his Icarucd friend, Mr. 
](gaac Newton ; being determined no longer to pursue tht 
study of mathematics, but iiu mediately to enter on tha' 
of divinity. Uiion- quitting his professorship, he was oul> 
a fellow of Trinity college, till his unch; presented him 
with a small .sinecure in "Vitales ; and Dr. Ward, bi.sho]: 
of Salisbury, conferred on him a prelwnd jn his church 
In 167(1, he was made a doctor in divinity, by mandate ^ 
and when Br. Pearson, master of I'niiity colJcp^, was 
promoted to the see of Chester, Barrow was npj)ointed to 
succeed him, by the king’s patent, beanng date the J3tli 
'of February, 1672. Barrow was chaplain to the king, 
and to him ho was much attaclieil; iiisoniucli, that lie de- 
clared, he had given it to the best .scholnr in Enghmd.'’ 
He would also call him an “ unfair })reacher, because he 
exhausted every subject, and left nothing for others to siiy 
after him.” In 1675, Barrow was chosen vice-cluincellor 
of the university ; and, in every .situation to which he wa.s 
elected, he pcrjirined its duties wiili punctuality and wis- 
dom. The life of Barrow was, howi^ver, but short. For- 
ty-two years hail not rolled over him, ere lie was num- 
bered with the dead ; for, on the 4lh of JMay, 1()72, after 
but a short illnc.ss, he expired. But his name has surviv- 
ed him; and not only is it recorded on the marble tablet, 
erected in AVestminster abbe.y, but it is handed down in 
his w^iiirigs, wliich, for close reasoning, deej) thinking, 
and sterling sense, have seldom been equalled, and never 
surpassed. Barrow was, indeed, no ordinary man. His 
reHgioii waft, at ence, that of the head and heart ; and 
whilst, ibcrcforo, his writings delight and improve the un- 
derstanding, they enlighten and convince the judgment. 
His temper was good ; his disjiosition amiable ; his man- 
ners pleasing; Ids conversation in.str,ucting ; his life mo- 
ral, useful, and pious, and hi.s dcatli happ 3 ^ Let those 
men, w'ho a.s.scrt that Christianity is a religion of fraud 
and ignorance, remember, that amongst multitudes of 
learned and literary men, Barrow not only believed in, 
but vindicated and supported it. 

For further account of this extraordinary man, sec his 
Life, and Writings. — Jonn^s Chr. Biug, 

BARSABAS. .lo.suph Barsabas, surnained Justu.s, 
vras oneol* lh(‘ first discqiles of Jesus Christ, and probably 
one of the seventy. AVhen St. Peter proposed to the dis- 
ciples to fill up the place of Judas the traitor, by choosing 
another apo.stle, (Acts 1: 21.) Barsabas wns nominated 
along with Matthia.s ; but the lot fell on Matthias, whe 
was therefore numbered with the eleven apostles.— 
We know nothing farther of the life of this Barsaba.s. 

2. Barsabas was also the surname of Judas, one of ihf 
principal disciple?? mentioned, Acts 15; 22, k,c. This 
all we Icnow of Barsabas Judas. — Wnt$on, 

BAIISUMAS; bishop of Nisibis, in Persia, who flou 
ri.shed during the fifth century. Of all the promoters of 
the Nestorian cause, says Mosheim, there was not one to 
whom it has such weighty obligations as to the famoii.^ 
Barsumas, who was removed from his place in the school 
of Edessa, and created bishop of Nisibis, in 435. This 
zealous prelate labored with incredible assiduity and dex 
terity, from the year 440 to 485, to procure for the Neslo 
rians a solid and permanent settlement in Persia ; and 
he was vigorously seconded in this undertaking by Maa 
nes, bishop of Ardascira. So remarkable was the success 
which crowned the labors of Barsumas, that his fame ex 
tended throughout the East ; and those Nestorians wht- 
still remain in Chaldea, Persia, Assyria, and the adjacent 
countries, consider him alone, and not t^ithout reason, a.*: 
their parent and founder. This indefatigable ecclesiastic 
not only persuaded Firouz, the Persian monarch, to expo? 
from his dominions such Christians as had adopted the 
opinions of the Greeks, and to admit th# Nestorians in 
their place, but he even engaged him to put the latter in 
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|x)Ssession of the principal scat uf ccclcsiaslical auihorily placed amonj; the apocryp.hal \vriiiiij;s. Grotiiis thinks it 
in Persia, the see of Soleucia, which Uie patriarch, or a fiction wntlrri by some llcllcinsuc Jew ; and St. Jcro*ne 
catholic of the Nc.storiaiis has always filled, e\i*udov\n to gives as the reason why he did not write a eoiimicntary 
oiir tunes. 'J'he zeal ami activity of JLlar.sniiia.s did not upon it. that the Jevv.i theuiselve.s did nut deem it caiioui- 
end here : he enjeted a famous scJiool at Nisibis, whence cal. — Watfiou. 

issued those Nestonari dwtor.^, who, in this and the fol- 1. PAKZILLAI ; a native of Uogelim, in Gilead, and 
lowing century, spread abroad their tenets through Kgy]>t, one who as.M sled Diaid t^hen e.\]»ell<'d fiom Jerusalem 
Syria, Arabia, iudia, Tartary arwl Chiutu — •^Mosiidm. by Absalom. 2 r'lim. 17: 27, 2^. \S hen David returned 

BAK'rHOLOlVl K \V, one of the twelve n])()stles, Matt, to Jerusalein, Dar/illai aiti iideil liim to the Jordan.— 11, 
10: S. IS supposed to be the ^;>arne jicrsoii who is called A native of JMehcdatli, I'atln’r ol Adiiel, who iinuTu-d Mi- 
Nathanaid, one ol the first of Christ’s di.scipies. This dial, hirnuTly wife i/f David. 2 Sam. 21: H.— 111. A 
o]»iiiion IS ibutiJed on the circuraslaur.e, t,hat as the evan- priest,. who iimriied a daughter of ilarzillai the Gileadite, 
gelist John never iiumlions DarDiolomew m the number Neliem. 7: 

ot‘ the a)){>stles, so the otiicr oviuigidists never meiiiion DASllAN. The land of Baslian, otherwise the Data- 
IN’athanaei. And as lu John 1: -hj. I'hilip and Nathanael nani, i.'» east of the ri\ er Jordan, north of the tribes uf G til 
are luentioned togethci as coming to Jesus, so m the pther arul lleuben, and ju the lialbtribe of Manasseli. It ls 
evaiigelisls, Philip*' and Bartlioloyicw aie eonslautly asso- bounded ea.st by thy mountains of Gilead, the land of A m- 
ci.iled togetlau'. The Mijiposition 'also nc<|mu‘s athiuititial ..irion, and Kast Cdom ; iioiih by mount ilcrmon ; .south 
}aol»iibility irom considmiiig, that Nathanael IS uiirticular- l}y tiic bro<»U Jabbok j west by the Jordan. Og, king of 
Jy mentioned among the a po.stles to whom Clmjji appeared the Ainontes, pos.>'*ssed Bn.slian wlien iNlo'.es < onipiered 
at the sea ol d'lbcnas, a!u*r hi* jesiKi’eetion , Sinion Pe- it.. Bashan was esteemed one of the moM fruitful coiui- 
t(M', 1'hoiiius, and N.illuinael, of Cana iiiG.ililee; the sons trie.s.ui the world pits iich ji.istures, oai s, and fine cattle 
of Zi'bedee, namely, James and John ^ with two otlicr of arc exceedingly commended. Numb. 21: oil. o‘2. Tl. 
his disci jdes, jiroliably Andrew aiuL Thibj). Jo}iri21:2. Isa. 2: 13. Dent. 3: 1. I’.sal. 22; 12. 

U is an early tradition, that Bartholomew propagatcil the The follotving descriptimi of this ri'gion is hy Mr Buck- 
faith as iar as India, and also'iulhc more northern and iiigham : Wc had now quitted the land of ^ihori, king 
vvestei'ii parts of Asia, and that he finally suflerwl martyr- of llie Amoiites, and entered into that of Og, the king of 
(lorn. But all the jiariieulai’s respecting the life and la- B:ish:in, both of them well known to all the reatha’s of the 
burs of the apostles, not nicntiuiied ill the New Testaraehf, early Scriptures. We had cpiitted, too, the districts ap- 
are CuXceedingly unccitain. — Wabon. poitioiied to the tribes of JDmbcMi and Gad, aud entered 

BAR'l'HOLOiUE W’S DAY; a feast held on the 2 Ith that which was alloll^jd to the Imlf-tnbe of Mann^seh, 
of Augu.stj in honor of Bartholomew, but awfully memo- beyond Jordan, eastward, leaving the land of the children 
rablft as the day of the liorrid slaughter of the Huguenots of Ammon on our right, or to the east of the Jabbok, 
m France, in the year 1072, whea, at midnight, not only which divided Ammon, or Pliiladelpbiu, from Gerasa. 
was a signal given to massacre all who were found m Thf' mountains here arc ealltul the land of Gilead in the 
Paris, but orders were.^^ issued that the irias.sacre should Scriptures, atnl in Josephus ; and, according to the Roman 
extend through the whole kingdom ; in eonseqi|ence of division, tliis was the '■•ountry of the Decapolis, .so often 
which, in the space of thirty days, iijiwards of thirty" thou- .spoken of m the N(5W Tefetamcnt, or the province of 
suiid victims are calculaietl to have been slum. (See Gauluniti.s, from the oily of Gaulon, iis early cupital. We 
pMisEciTTioN, France.) — IJmd. Burk. continued our way over this elevated ^'uct, continuing to 

BARTHOLOJMFrFS ; a religious order founded at behold, with surpruse and admiration, a bcauf fu* country 
Genoa, in 1307 ; but, the monks leading irregular lives, on all .sides of us : its I>lains covered willi a leriile soil, its 
It was sup])res.sed in ItioO, and their efli'cts epnliscated. hilksdothed with forests, and at every new turn presenting 
111 till* fhiirch of lh(‘ monastery of this order at Genoa, is the rao.st magnificent landsca])(’s that could be imagined, 
jireserved the image wlucli, it is pretended, Christ seiit to Among.st the irce.s, the oak wa.s frequently .seen ; and wc 
king Abgai us. — Buck. know that this territory presented them of old. lu enmne- 

BAK-TJM^KGS ; a blind man uf .Tericho, who .sal by rating the .sources from which the supplies of Tyre were 
the side of the public road, begging, when our Savior drawn in the time of her great wealth and naral splendor, 
jirisscd that way to Jerusalem. Mark (10: 40 —52.) say.s, the ])ro]ihot says, ‘ Of the oaks' of Bashaii have they" mado 
lliat ‘‘ .lesus rorniu" out of Jericlio, with his disciples, and ihiue oars.’ (Ezek. 27: 0.) Some learned commentators, 
a great crowd, Bar-Timmiis, wlieu he heard it, began to indeed, believing that no oaks grew in these suppased de- 
cry out, J»‘sus, Son of David, have mercy on me!” and sert regions, have translated the word by ok/m, to prevent 
Jesu.s restored him to sight. But Matthew, (20: 30.) re- the appearaniic of inaccuracy in the inspired writer. The 
lating the .same story, says, that two blind men, silling by expression of the fat Imllsof Bashan,’ whiih oee.urs more 
the way-side, understanding that Jesus was pa.ssing, be- than once in the Scriptures, seemed to u.s equally jneon- 
g.in to cry out, &c. ami both received siglit. JMark notes sisteul, as appliiul to the beasts of a country gcneially 
Bar-Tiiiui'us only, because be was more known, and not thought to be a desert, in common with the whole tract 
improbably (as Ids name is preserved) was born in a sn- which is laii^ down in the modern maps as siu ji, between 
jienor rank of life, lb cm’c fore was no common beg^r j if, the Jordan and the Euphrates; but we could lurw fully 
besides, his blindness had been the cause of reducing him comprehend, not only that the bulls of tliis luxunanl coiin- 
to ])overty, no doubt Ids neighbors would mention his try might l^e proverbially fat, but that its possessors, too, 
rnme, and take great interest in his cure. Probably, might be a race renowned for strength and eomelmess of 
JiUKcus, his father, was* of note in that place; as such person. . . . The general face of this region improved us 
w as generally tlie case, xvhen the father’s name wa.s taken w^e advanced further in it ; and every new direction of our 
by tlie son. The cure of another blind man, mentioned path opened upon us view^s which surprised and charmed 
Luke 18: 35, 43. is different from this; that happened, us by tlieir grandeur and beauty. Lofty mountains gave 
'when Jesus w"as enlrrim^ Jericho; this, the next day, an outline of the most magnificent character; flowing 
as he was cominif out. — Calmet. beds of secondary hills softened the romantic xviidness of 

BARUCH, the son of Neriah, and grand.son of MiBiase- the picture ; gentle slopes, clothed with wood, gave a rich 
iah, was of illustrious birth, and of the tribe of Judah, variety of tints, hardly to be imitated by the pencil ; deep 
He had a brother of the name of Seraiah, W"ho occupied valleys, filled with murmuring streams and verdant niea- 
an impoilant vStation in the court of Iring Zedekiah ; but dow's, offered all the luxuriance of cultivation, and hr*nls 
he himself adhered to the person of the propfiet Jeremiah, and flocks gave life and animation *o scenes as grand, as 
and was his most steady friend, though his attachment to beautiful, and as highly picturesque a.s the genius or t.isic 
him drew on hirrtself several persecutions and much ill- of a Claude could either invent or desire.” — 
treatment. He appears to have acted as his secretary BASIL, called the GreatyXo dislingui.sh him utner 
during a great part of his life, and never left him till they Greek patriarchs of the same nome, was horn in 'Ly, at 
were parted by death, on w^hich Baruch retired to Babylon, Cesarea, in Cappadocia, and, after having 
where the rabbins say he also died in the twelfth year of Athens, he for a while taught rhetoric and praeiiMH 
the captivity. JeF.^'6: 43: The Book of Baruch is justly the bar. In 370, he xvas made bishop of Cesarea, w iit 
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he died in 379. He is the most distinguished ecclesiastic 
among the Grecian patriarchs. His eflbrts for the regula- 
tion of clerical discijdine, of the divine service, and of the 
standing of the clergy ; the number of his sermons ; the 
success of his mild treatment of the Arians ; and above 
nil, his endeavors for the promotion of a monastic life, for 
which be prepared vows and rules, observed by himself, 
and still remaining in force, prove the extent of his influ- 
ence. The Greek church honors him as one of its most 
illustrious patron saints, and celebrates his festival, Janua- 
ry 1. His followers are widely extended ; there 'ore even 
some in America. They lead an austere life. The vows 
of obedience, chastity and jioverty, framed by Basil, are 
the rules of all the orders of Christendom, although he 
is particularly the father of the Eastern, as Benedict is 
the patriarch of the Western order. In point of genius, 
controversial skill, and a rich and floM’ing eloquence, Ba- 
sil was surpnsstHl by very few in Jhe fourth ceiftury.—* 
Encij. Amer,} Davenport; Moaheiin ; JKtfb, Hist. Daptishij 
p. 80. 

BASILIAN MONKS j religious of the order of Basil, 
in the fourth century, having retired into a desert in 
the province of Poiitus, founded a monastery, and drew tq) 
rules, to the amount of some hlJiidreds, fofTtis dfisciples. 
This n(‘w society soon spread all over the -East ; nqr was 
it long before it passed into the West. Botfly pretend that 
Basil saw himself the spiritual father of more than nine^ 
thousand monks in the East only ; but this order, which 
flourished for more than three centuries, was considerably 
diminished by heresy, schism, and a change of empira; 
but the number is stifl considerable, and some are found 
even in America. The historians of this order say that it 
has produced 11 pops, 1805 bi.shops, 3010 abbots, and 
1 1,085 martyrs, besides an infinite number of confessors 
and virgins. Tliis order likewise boasts of several empe- 
rors, kings, and princes, who have embraced its rule. — 
Iletid. Duck. 

BASILICA ; properly a royal palace j but in the first 
centuries of Rome, the basilicas were splendid public 
buildings, of an oblong shape, and four-cornered, and 
commonly adorned with Corinthian columns and statues, 
where the cilixeus collected to consult for their, common 
welfare, transact mercantile business, and hear the young 
orators exercise themselves in declamation. Some of 
them having been given by Constantine to the Roman 
Christians for their worship, the first buildings appropriat- 
ed to this ])urjx)se obtained the name of basilica ; and af- 
terwards, when new churches \vere built, the shape of the 
ancient basiliea was retained. — Hend. Buck. 

BASILIBEANS ; the followers of Basilides of Alexan- 
dria, a Gnostic leader of tbp early part of the second cen- 
tury. (Sec Gnostics.) — Watson, 

BASILIDES ■, author of one of the earliest heresies — 
Gnosticism. Difi’creni opinions have been entertained 
as to the time at which he lived ; but if he was a dis- 
ciple of Menander, who was a disciple of Simon Magus, 
he must have lived about the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, and may have spread his doctrines in the reign of 
the emperor Trajan. He studied at Alexandria, and is 
said to have been also in Persia ; but whether he learned 
his views of Gnosticism there is uncertain.— Buck. 

BASKET, kophinos ; a wicker-basket, from kophipn^ to 
cut off, because made from twigs, or cuttings of trees, or, 
from hmiphotesy levity, on account of its lightness. The 
Jews appear to have been in the habit of using these wicker- 
baskets, which were probably of a certain measure, for 
carrying about with them their daily provision ; and m 
the chief baker of Pharaoh, in his dream, carried three 
baskets on his head with all manner of baked meats for 
Pharaoh, we may thus infer the connection l^tween the 
image of the basket and the event of which it was the 
emblem,— that when three days' provision should be ex- 
pended, the event predicted should happen ; and hence 
the basket which contains the daily provision becomes the 
embiein of a day,— the time for which the provision would 
last. The kophinoi were the baskets of which twelve were 
filled with the fragments remaining after the five loaves 
and two small fishes had been blessed and increased 1 o 
the supply of five thousand persons by our Loid Matt. 
14: 20. 16: 9. and it is probable from the number of 


these baskets, that they were those belonging to the twelve 
disciples, and used by them for the purpose of containing 
their dally supply ot food j thus rendermg the miracle, if 
possible, more impressive. Fee not only were the wants 
of the multitude supplied, but abto the disciples themselves 
obtained ifieir next day's provision from the five barley 
loaves and two small fishes. Their subsequent mistake of 
the words if •our blessed Lord, when he speaks of the lea- 
ven of the Pharisees, — It is because we hp-ve taken no 
bread,” was thus brought, more home to themselves per- 
sonally, whi'n their unbelief and' want of understanding 
upon that occasion were reproved. — Sherwood. 

BASLE; ’Gouncil op* which commenced its sittings, 
December Id-, 1431, the presidency of the cartlinal 
legate Jultaiio Csesarini of St. Angelo, and after holding 
not Jewer than foth/Jmy terminated its labors, May 10, 
1443. Its objeas, which were partly attained^ were lo 
extirpate heresies, limit the power of the pope, elTeet a 
refocmatton of, the clergy, and c"onsolidate the intercst.s 
of the church. ' Its decrees are not admitted into any of 
the Roman coUecfkms, add are considered of no nuthorily 
by ahe‘ Roman lawyers. They are, however, recognised 
injibinls of .canon law in France and Germany; and 
though some later concordats- have modified the applica- 
tion of them, they hayc n^ver been formally and entirely 
annulled — Jhnd. Buck4 

BABNAGE BE BEAUVAL, (James,) an eminent Pro- 
testant divine, was bom at * Rouen, in 1653, and educated 
at Sa'umur in Geneva. When the edict of Nantz was re- 
voked, he retired to Rotterdam, and, in 1709, was chosen 
one of the Walloon pastors at the Hague. Being in fayor 
with the grand pensionary Heinsius, and still preserving 
his attachment to France, he rendered such services to his 
country, in facilitating^ the treaty of alliance with Holland, 
that he was rewarded with his recall and the restoration 
of his property. He died in 1723. Basnage was a man 
of erudition, sincerity, mid virtue ; and of such enlarged 
political views and taSents, thatVoltaire*declared him lobe 
more fit for a minister t>? state than of a parish. Among 
his principal works are, a History of the Church ; a His- 
tory of the Jews ; a History of the Religion of the Re- 
formed Church ; and Annals of the United Provinces. — 
Ency. Amer. 

BASTARD ; one born out' of w’^edlock. A bastard 
among the Greeks was despised, and exposed to public 
scorn, on account of his spuriou.s origin.. In Persia, the 
sou of a cc»nciibinc is never placed on a footing with the 
legitimate effspring ; any attempt made by parental loud- 
ness to do so would be resented by the relations of the 
legitimate wife, and outrage the feelings of a whole tribe. 
The Jewish father bestowed as little attention on the edu- 
cation of his natural children as the Greek : he seems lo 
have resigned them, in a great measure, to their own in- 
clinations ; he neither checked their passions, nqr corrected 
their faults, nor stored their minds with useful knowledge. 
This is evidently implied in these words of the apostle : “ If 
ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you as with sons ; 
for what son is he whom the father chastenetb not ? But 
if ye be without chastisement; whereof all arc partakers, 
then are ye bastards and not sons,” Heb. 12: 7, 8. To 
restrain the licentious desireS'.of the heart, Jehovah by an 
express law fixed a stigma upon4be bastard, which was 
not to be removed till the tenth generation ; and to show 
that the precept was on no account to be violated, or suf- 
fered to fall into disuse, it is emphatically repeated, A 
bastard shall not enter into the congregation of the Lotd ; 
even lo his tenth generation shall he not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord,” Dent. 23: 2. — Watson. 

BASTINADO; the punishment 6f beating with sticks. 
It is also called tyrnpanutny because the patient was beaten 
Uke a drum. Upwards of a hundred blows were often 
inflicted, and sometimes the beating was unto death. St. 
Paul, Heb. 11; 35, sa 3 rs that some of the saints were tor- 
tured, tympanizo, suffered the tympanum, that is, were 
stretched on on instrument of torture, and beaten to death. 
— Watson. 

BAT. This singular creature, which possesses proper- 
ties that connect it with both beasts and birds, has been 
variously placed in systems of natural history. The editor 
of Calmet says, » it is too much a bird to oe properly a 
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beast, and too much a beast to l)e properly a bird.” Doubts When he retired from his d'larsc at gt Dnnslan^s 
as to ns nature, however, no longer exist. The bat is now church, in m2, he took leave of his flock in the follow- 
^ ing term.*! : « I know you expect I should say something 

as to my non-conformity. I shall only say thus much : It 
1 is neither fancy, faction, nor humor that makes me refuse 
to comply, but merely the fear of ofl’ending God. And if, 
after the l>est means used for my illumination, such as 
prayer to God, discour.se and study, I cannot be satisfied 
' about the lawfulness of what is required, if it be my un- 
happiness to be in error, surely men \t ill have no reason 
to be angry with me in this world, and I hope God will 
pardon me ki the next.^' 

Dr. Bates wa.s honored with the friendship of the lord 
keeper Bridgman, ^hedord chancellor Finch, the earl 
of Nottingham, and Ar^bi.shop Tillotson. He was offered 
the deanery of Litchfield and Coventry, at ihe rcstoratioi^ 
^ but he declined the oifer ; and, nc-cording to Dr. Calamy, 
universally made to take itsyflaae among the animal tribes, he might have been *!a<fter wards raised to any bishoiiric in 
1() wliicli the bringing forth its young alive, its hair, its the kingdom,, could he have (tonformed to the established 
teeth, as well as the rest of its habitudes and conformation, church. He rcshlcd for the latter part of his life at llack- 
evidently entitles it. In no particular, scarcely, does it ney, w'bere he died on the 19th of July, L(V.)p, in the seven- 
ivsornble a bird, except in its power of sustairiing itself in ty-fourth year of liis^age.^ 

the air, which circumstance is scarcely enough to balance In external appearance^ Dr. Bates was extremely hand- 
the weight of those particulars *which w'e have noticed, hs some; his countenance mild, yet dignifieil ; Ins voice re- 
placing it among quadnipeds. * markably soft and pleasing; and his style highly judislied 

The Hebrew name of tne bat denotes “ the flier in duski- lor the age in which he lived. Dr. Calamy suys, that ho 
ness,^’ that is, the evening. It was similaj-ly named by the was generally reputed one ol‘ the best orators of-tlie day, 
Greeks and the Latins; In Dent. M: 18, 19, it is well de- and was well versed in the politer parts of learning, which 
scribed : “ IMorcover the bat, ami every creeping thing that so seasoneil his conversation, as to render it highly enter- 
//?>//*, is unclean to you : they sliall not be eatcri.^’ laining to the more sensible jiavt of mankind. Ilis oppre- 

The legs of the bat are formed rin a very particular beri.sion was quick and clear, and his reasoning f unity 
manner, and entirely different from any other animal. It acute, prompt, and expert. His judgment was lumct rating 
creeps with thci instruments of its flight. During the entire aud solid, stable and firm. Ills memory was smgularlv 
■winter, it conceals itself in its hole, as it does, also, during tenacious, and scarcely impaired at the period of ms deatli. 
. the day-time even in summer, never venturing out, except His* language '■was always neat and fine, but unaffected, 
for an hour or twH) in the evening, in order to supply itself His method in all his discourses would hear the test of the 
with food. The usual place in which it takes up its abode severest scrutiny. Mr. Granger says, that IV. Bates was 
IS the hollow of a tree, a dark cavern, or the chink of some a man of a good and amiable character ; much a scholar — 
ruined building, of which it seems particularly fond. This much a gentleman — and no less a.Christinn. His mocle- 
illustrates Isa. 2: 20, ‘‘In that day, a man shall cast his ration and sweetness of temper were known f'* all that 
idols of silver and his idols of gold to the inole.s and to the conversed ■wdlh him, among wdiom were eminent and pious 
bats:” that is, hc'shall cairy his idols into the darken- men of various persuasions. Dr. Tillotson ’.s friendship for 
vems, old ruins, or desolate places, to ■which he himself him began early ; and as his merit was invariably the 
shall rtee for refuge ; and so sliall give them up, and re- same, it continued without interruption to the end of that 
linqui.'sh them to the filthy animals that frequent such prelate’s life. He is esteemed the politest writer of the 
places, and have taken possession of them as their proper age among the Presbyterians. His woiks were collected 
habitation.— A Script, Nat, History, and published in a thick folio volume after his decease ; 

BATANEA ; the same as Bashan, which see. and a new edition of them appeared in 1815, in four vo- 

BATANISTS, or Assassins. See Assassins. knnes octavo, with a Memoir prefixed. His “Harmony 

BATES, (Wii.uAM, D. D.) an eminent non-coiiformist of the Divine Attributes in the Work of Man’s Bederap- 
iniiiister of the seventeenth century, was born 'in the year tion,” has been deservedly popular.— Jew c-s’ Chris, Biog. 
1025 ; but of the place of his birth, or the particulars of BATH ; a measure of capacity for things liquid, being 
his family, his contemporaries have left us no record. He the same with the ephah, Ezek. 45: 11, and- containing ten 
was educated at the university of Cambridge, where he homers, or seven gallons and four pints.— TFiz/sw/. 
took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1047,' and was ad- BATHING. The word washing in the New Testament, 
mitted doctor of divinity in 1000. Soon after the restora- from the Greek louo, signifies bathing, John 13; 10. Acts 
tion.he was appointed chaplain to king Charles II.. and was 9.37. 10:33. Heb. 10: 23. 2 Pet. 2: 22. Rev. 1: 5. This 
also, for some time, minister of St. Dun.stan’s in the West ; is the .sjiecific meaning of the word in the Greek writers, and 
from whence he was ejected by the act of uniformity, in the Septuagint. Bathing undoubtedly took place first 
He w^as one of the commissioners at the Savoy conference in rivers and in the sea ; but men soon learned to enjoy 
in 10()0, for reviewing the public- liturgy, and assisted in this pleasure in their own houses. Even Homer mentions 
drawing up the exceptions against the' Book of Common the use of the balli as an old custom. The bath, at this 
Prayer. He was likewise chosen on the part of the non- period, -was the first refreshment offered to the guest, in 
conformist ministers, tegether with Dr. Jacorab and Mr. later times, rooms, both public and private, were built ex- 
Baxter, to manage the dispute with Dr. Pearson, after- pressly for the purpose of bathing. The public baths of 
wards bishop of Chester, Dr. Gunning, afterwards bishop the Greeks were mostly connected with the gymnasia, be- 
of Ely, and Dr. Sparrow, aflerward.s bishop of Norwich, cause they were taken immediately after the athletic exer- 
The object of this conference ivas to persuade the dissidents cises. "f he Romans, in the period of their luxur>% imitated 
to fall in with the requiremeftts of the church of England, the Greeks in this pqint, and built magnificent baths. The 
in regard to its rituals and ceremonies. But to the sophis- following descril)tion applies both to the Greek and Roman 
tical reasonings of Gunning, who seemed disposed to for- baths : — The building which contained them was oblong, 
ward a reconciliation between the church of England and and had two divisions, the one for males, the other for fe- 
that of Rome, Dr. Bates constantly urged, that on the very males, hi both, warm or cold baths could be taken. The 
same grounds on which they imposed the crucifix and sur- warili baths, in both divisions, were adjacent to each oihcr, 
plice, they might bring in holy water, and all the trumpery for the sake of being easily heated. In the midst oi the 
of popery. On this occasion, the doctor displayed heroic building, on the ground floor, was the heating room, oy 
firmness of mind, at the same time that he conducted him- which not only the' water for bathing, but 
self with great wisdom and moderation. Whenever he the floors of thie adjacent rooms, were warmed. ^ 
spake, what he said was' solid, judicious, and to the point, the heating room was an apartment ^ v 

which proefured him great respect from his brethren. kettles were walled in, one above another, so ina 
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est was in^ediatcly over the fire, the second over the first, 
and the third over the second. In this way, either boiiing, 
IiikewaTm, or cold water could be obtained.- The water 
was carried, by styarate pipes, I’rom these kettles into ttie 
bathing rooms, and a fresh supply was immediately poured 
into the kettles from a reservoir. Close to the healing 
room were three separate rooms on each side, for the hot, 
the lukewarm, and the cold bath. The btuhing-rooms 
had, on the floor, a basin of mason-wt»rk, in which there 
were seats, and round it a gallery, where the bathers re- 
mained before they descended into the bath, and where, 
also, the attendants were. There was also "a sweating- 
room. which wfis heated by means of flues, and was called 
laconmmi. This room had an opening in the ceiling, 
throiigh which the light fell, and from w'hich was sus- 
pended a brazen plate, that could be raised and let down 
at pleasure, to increase or lessen the heat. For undress- 
ing, for receiving the garments, ahS for anointing atler 
bathing, there well?, different rooms ; and connected with 
the bath were walks, covered race*groimds,. tennis-courts, 
and gardens. Those buildings, together with a number 
of bathing-rooms, wore necessary fora public bath, W’hieh 
was adornctl with splendid furniture, and all the requisites 
for recreation, and resembled, in its exterior ilfppearanee, 
an exten.'sivc jialace. Roman luxury, always in search of 
means for rendering sensual enjoyment^! more exquisite, 
in lalerlimcs, built partidular conduits fqr conducting sea- 
water to the baths, used mountain snow, and enlarged 
these esUiblishincnts in such a way that even their fflins 
excite admiration. {See Wichelhauseiij m the of the 
Ancients, Mannheim, 1807.) — Among the 'Europeans, the 
Russians have poailiar establishments for bathing, which 
are visited by all classes of the people during the whole 
year. The people regard these baths as a necessary of 
life, and they are to be found in every vilh^ge. They'are 
also met wufh in Finland. — Among the Asiatics, baths are 
in general use. The Turks tiro^ by thei'r religion, obliged 
to make repeale 4 ablutions daily : besides these, men 6 nd 
women must bathe* in particular circumstances and at 
certain times. For this purpose, there is, in every city, a 
public bath conneclerl with a mosque ; and rich private 
IJersons possess private bath-houses .adorned with all the 
objects of Asiatic luxury. 

Public baths are common in Europe, and there are, at 
present, few cities without them. Medicine has endeavored 
to increase the wholesome cfi'ects of baths by various com- 
positions and modes of application. Baths are distinguish- 
ed by the nature of the fluid, by the degree of heat, and by 
their influence upon the body. They arc prepared with 
water, milk, wine, fee. j are of different temperatures ; 
and herbs, iron, soap, and other substances are mixed with 
them, as the purpose requires. There are, also, baths (»f 
ea.rth, sand, air, vapor, and electric baths. They are ap- 
plied either to the whole body, or only to a single part. 
The shower bath affords an agreeable and healthful misle 
of bathing, and much use is made of it in medicine. Mi- 
neral baths are those, the water of w'hich naturally con- 
tains mineral ingredients. — Ennj. Amr. 

BATH-ifOL, daughter of the voire. By this name the 
Jewish w’riters distinguish what they called a revelation 
from God, after verbal prophecy had ceased in Israel; 
that is, after the projihets Ilaggai, Zechariah, and Mala- 
cni. The generality of their traditions and customs are 
founded on this bath-kol. They pretend that God re- 
vealed them to their elders, not by prophecy, but by the 
daughter of the voice,. The bath-kol, as Dr. Prideaux 
show’s, was a fantastical.way of divination, invented by 
the Jews, like the Sortes among the heathen. 

For, as with them, the words first opened upon in the 
works of that noet, w’as the oracle whereby they prognos- 
ticated those future events which they desired to be in- 
formed of; so with the Jews when they appealed to bath- 
koli the next words which they should hear drop from any 
one^s mouth were taken as the desired oracle. With ^oroe, 
it IS probable that bath-kol, the daughter of the voice, was 
only am elegant personification of tradition. Others, how- 
eroTf metre bold, said that it was a voice from heaven, 
sometiiwes attended by a clap of thunder.— IFatsow. ,. 

BATO-SHEBA. See David • Natuaw; 

BATTLE . The object of a war majr be obtained in two 


different : cither one party forces the other, by skil- 
ful manamvres, marches, demonstrations, the occupation 
of advantageous positions, dpe. to quit the field (which 
belongs to the piH>viuee of*sirof$gy) / or the hostile mawsses 
approach each othefr fby or by chance), so that a 

battle be 0 ome.s neoeawy to determine which shall keep 
the field. The rules tbr securing a successful issue, whe- 
ther they respect the |irei>^tiens for the conflict, or the 
difiBction of the forces when hctually engaged, belong to 
tactics, in the narrower SCftee of ffie -word. Strategy also 
shows the causes wl^ich ^ng armiea. together, and pro- 
duce battles agreemeurWtween the parties. 

It belongs not to this'afw^ toexphrin this point. It moy 
be to'say, in'^cncral, that armies, in llmr man li- 

es, (and COnse({lieyati^ m their meeting,) are -chiefly deter- 
mined Ijy thtf mountams mid rivers of a country. 

In ancient times and the middle ages, the battle-ground 
wgs often chosen by agreement, and then the battle was a 
m^e trial of strengtli, a duel en gros ; but, in our time, sucli 
trifling is done nw^ay. “War is now’ carried on fur the real 
or pretended interest of a nation, or a ruler who thinks or 
pretends'lhdt his interest is that of the nation. Wars nre 
undertaken for the ‘puwo.se of fighting, ond batiles are 
merely the consotpience of pursuing the purpo.se of the 
war. They an.se from oUe party’s striving to prevent the 
other, frenn gaming his object. Every means, therefore, of 
winning the battle is resorted to, and an ngreemeut can 
hardly be thought of. Jn this respect, a land battle is en- 
tirely diflereiit from a naval battle. The former is intended 
merely to remove an obstaide in the way of gaining the 
object of the W’ar '; the destnietion of the enemy, thereJbre, 
is not the first thing sought for. The views of one party 
can often be earned into eflecl with very little efluMon*of 
blood ; and if a general can obtain the same end by ma- 
noeuvring as by a battle, he certainly prefers the former. 
But the object of a naval engagemi'ht is, almost alw ays, 
the destruction of the enemy; those cases only excepted, 
in which a fleet intends to bring supjflies or reinforcements 
to a blockaded port, and is obliged to fight to accomplish 
its purpose. 

A.s the armies of the ancients were not so well organized 
as lho.se of the moderns, and the combatants fought very 
little at a distance, after the battle had begun, mano’uvrcs 
w'cre much more difficult, ^ud troops, wffien actually en- 
gaged, w’cre almost entirely beyond the control of the gene- 
ral. With them, therefore, the battle depeinled aUno.st 
w holly upon the previous arranja^ments, and the valor of 
the troops. * Not so in modern limes. The finest combi- 
nations, the most ingenious manoBUvres, are rendered 
possible by the belter organization of the armies, which 
thus, generally at least, remain under the control of the 
general. 

The battle of the ancients was the rude beginning of an 
art now much developed. It is the skill of the general, 
rather than the courage of the soldier, that now’ dciermiucs 
the event of a battle. There is, probably, no situation, 
w'hich requires the simultaneous exertion of all the }>ow('rs 
of the mind more than that of a general at the decisive 
moment of a battle. While the soldier ran yield himself 
entirely to the impulse of his courage, the general must 
coolly calculate the most various combinations ; while the 
soldier retreats, the general must endeavor to turn the tide 
of battle by his ardor or his genius. Daring courage, un- 
daunted firmncvss, the most active and ingenious inventicni, 
cool calculation, npd thorongli self-possession, amid scenes 
of tremendous agitation, and under the consciousness that 
the fate of a whole nation may depend on him alone in the 
trying moment, — ^these are the qualities which a gcKKl 
general cannot dispense with for U moment. If it is the 
character of genius to conceive great ideas instantaneous- 
ly, military genius is in this respect the grcate.st. Great 
generals have therefore been, in all ages, the objects of 
admiration; and as a great artist may be no example, in 
a moral point of view, although we admire the genius 
displayed in his productions, so we cannot but bestow the 
same kind of admiration on the high intellectual gifts of a 
great general. Few situations, therefore, enable a man to 
acquire higher glory, than that of a great commander in a 
good cause. 

If troops meet aceidentally, and are thus obliged to fight, 
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It is called a renemtrt. Farther, battles are distinguished 
into offensive and defensive. Of course, a battle which is 
odensive for one side, is defensive for the other. 

Tacticians divide a battle into three periods — that of the 
disposition, that of the combat, and the decisive moment. 
The general examines the strength, reconnoitres the posi- 
tion, and endeavors to learn the intention of u»e enemy. 
If the enemy conceals his plan and position, skirmishes and 
partial assaults are often advisable, in order to disturb 
him, to obtain a view of his movements, to induce him ta 
advance, or with the view of making prisoners, who may 
be questioned, &c. Since the general cannot direct all 
these operations in person, officers of the staff, and aids 
assist biro ; single scouts or .small bodies are sent out, and 
spies are employed. Any person or thing (ministers, pea- 
sants, shepherds, maps, Ac.) which can afford information 
of the enemy, or the ground on whicli the battle is to take 
place, is made use of for obtaining intelligence, by force 
or otherwise. According to the knowledge thus acquired, 
and the state of the troops, the, pi an of the battle, or the- 
disposition, is made ; and here military genius has an op- 
)w)rtunity to display itself. There is an immense difTerence 
between the quifek, clear and ingenious disposition of a 
great general, which shows the leading features of the 
plan to every commander under him, and povides for all 
cases favorable or unfavorable, with a few distinct touches, 
without depriving the different commanders of freedom of 
action, and the slow, indistinct, minute, and, after alh, in- 
accurate dispositions of a feeble commander. Napoleon’s 
dispositions are real master-pieces. Like .a great artist, he 
delineates, with a few strokes, the whole character of the 
battle; and as the disciples of Raphael assisted in the 
jiainting of his pictures, but necessarily worked in the 
great style' of their master, which his first lines gave to the 
picture, so all the skilful generals under Napoleon labored 
ibr Ihc accomplishment of one great end, sometimes dis- 
closed to them, sometimes concealed in the breast of their 
commander. To the disposition also belongs the detaching 
of large bodies which are to co-operate in the battle, but 
not under the immediate command of the chief. The plan 
of the battle itself, the position of the troops, &c. is called 
the order qf battle. This is either the parallel, or the in- 
closing, (it tlie enemy cannot devciope his forces, or you 
are strong enough to outflank him,) tir i.ho oblique. 

When each division of troops has taken its position, and 
received its orders, and the weaker parts have been forti- 
fied, (if time allows it,) the artillery placed on the most 
favorable points, all chasms connected by bridges ; vil- 
lages, woods, &c. taken possession of, and all impediments 
removed as far as possible, (which very often cannot be 
done except bv fighting,) then comes the second period 
that of the engagement. The combat begins, cither on 
several points at a given signal, as is the case when the 
armies are very large, and a general attack is intends, 
as, for instance, at Lei psic, where three fire-balls gave the 
signal for battle on the side of tiic allies ; or by skirmishes 
of the light troops, which is the most common case. The ar- 
tillery endeavors to dismount the batteries of the enemy, to 
destroy his column.s, and, in general, to break a passage, 
if possible, for tlic other troop.s. The forces, at the present 
day, are brought into action mostly in columns, and not, 
as formerly, in long but weak lines. Here the skill ot 
commanders of battalions is exerted. Upon them rests 
the principal execution of the actual combat. The plans 
and orders of a general reach only to a certain point ; the 
chip’s of battalions must do the chief work of the battle. 
Bclbre the battle, the general places himself upon a point, 
from wkich he can see the conflict, and where he can 
easily receive reports— -upon a hill, in a wind-mill, &c. 
Sometimes if lliere is no such favorable point, a staging is 
erected. A few men are near him as his ^dy-guardj 
others take charge of the plans and tnaps ; telescopes are 
indispensable. He often sends one of his aids to take in- 
stant command of the nearest body of cavalry in order to 
execute an order which must be earned into effect (jiuckly. 
He receives the reports of the generals under him, and 
gives new orders ; disposes of the troops not yet in ^tion ; 
strengthens wejdc points ; throws his force utou the ene- 
my where he sees them waver; or changes, u necessary, 
with a bold and ingenious thought, the whole order of battle. 


The general now uses every means to bring on the third 
period of the battle — the decisive moment. This cannot 
always be the result of combinations. It often takes place 
much sooner than was expected ; it is often protracted by 
accidents, want of energy on the part of the commanders, 
dec. Sometimes all the operatic^ are drawing to the end 
which ithe general aimed at, when an unforeseen accident 
suddenly gives a new impulse to the enemy. Victoi 7 or 
defeat depend now upon one moment, one happy idea. 
Perhaps it is all-important to break, at once, the enemy’s 
centre, perhaps to concentrate the destructive power of the 
artillery, and, sweeping away some obstacle, to send, as 
Napoleon often did, a torrent of cavalry upon a certain 
point. Any thing which can carry disorder into the ranks 
of the enemy is of great use. Jf he begins to Waver, or to 
retreat in order, or to flee in disorder, it is always necessary 
to follow up the victory with all possible vigor and celerity. 
This is ns important as victory itself. Napoleon was, till 
the last war in Germany, a master in this particular. 

There ure three maxims, as important for the general 
as they are simple : (1.) Know your enemy, his strength 
and intentions ; (2.) make all the operations and manceu- 
vres of the parts coincide, as mucli as possible, with the 
great plan of the battle ; (3.) pursue victory to the utmost. 
It i.s also a maxim, in regard to battles, as well as to the 
conduct of the war generally, to make the enemy conform 
to your plans, and to avoid the necessity of accommodating 
yourself to his. Stratagems are often of the greatest ad- 
vantage. After a battle, care must be taken of the wounded. 
Soldiers .are often appointed to take care of their unfortu- 
nate comrades during the battle. It ought to be always 
done, though it never can do good to any great extent. 
At night, if cold, fires are lighted, that the wounded may 
creep to them. Peasants are sent out to bring m the liv- 
ing, and to bury the dead in large pits ; but, if possible, 
soldiers should alw'ays be sent with them, because the 
jicasants, if of the enemy’s nation, often plunder half 
dead soldiers, and bury them alive. They are gene- 
rally very rapacious, and think they have a right to in- 
demnify themselves for their severe losses. 

Such is the art of war, in ancient and in modern times. 
How opposite is it to the pacific and benevolent principles 
(»f Chr&tiariity ! Tbe Son of man came not to destroy tnerCs 
hveSi but to save them. When In': religion shall become 
universal, the arts of peace and love shall alone be culti- 
vated ; nation shall not lift up sword against nation^ nether 
shall they learn war any more. Jsai. 2: 4. 

But there is a spiritual cmifict—Vi perpetual contest 
against prejudice, error, sophistry, infidelity, and sin — ^to 
%vhich all on earth arc summoned, and for which all 
slimild be prepared. This is the good fight of faith. Hap- 
py they who arc found most skilful and successful on this 
glorious field ! Belter is he that conquers one criminal 
passion, that triumphs over one practical illusion, one 
easily besetting habit of sin, that wins one .soul to God, 
that plants the standard of truth and holiness one step in 
advance of its present position among men, than he who 
taketli a city, oi even subdues an empire at his feet. He 
that overeonieth shall inherit all things ; mid. I will he his God, 
and he shall be my son. Rev. 21: 7. Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life. Rev. 2: 10.— JS?i- 
cy. Amer . ; Fosier^s Glory of the Age. 

BATTLE-AXE. (See Asms.) 

BATTLEMENT ; a wall round the top of flat-roofed 
houses ; as were those of the Jews, and other Eastern 
people- (See House.) The Jews were enjoined to adopt 
thii precaution against accidents, under the penalty of 
deallf. Deut. 22: 8. In Jer. 5; 10. the, term appears to 
denote towers, walls, and other fortifications of a city.— 

Caimet. _ . cu 

BAXTER, (Richard,) was born at Rowton, in Shrop- 
shire, November 12, 1615. He was one of the great non- 
conformist divines; and though be, in the early port 
his life, labored under many and great ’ 

owing to the irreligion and ignorance of those < 
whose care he was placed, he was afterwaMs . 
greatest men of the*^ age in which he 
first few years of his life, he was 
covetousness in play, fondness for ^““^^Jition to the 
fortunately for hiii, his father directed his attemi 
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historical part of the Bible^ which much interested him, 
and inspired him with a desire to peruse those parts which 
were more doctrinal. In consequence of such determina- 
tion, by the perusal of the Bible and other religious books, 
and the conversations of his father, his mind became illu- 
minated, and his soul converted to Grod. After having 



been for some time under the care of Mr. John Owen, 
school-master of the free school at Wroxeter, his parents 
accepted of a proposal for placing him under the care of 
Mr. Richard Wickstead, chaplain to the council of Lud- 
low. This gentleman proved to be very incom^tent to 
his charge, being an indifferent scholar, and taking no 
pains with his pupil. The only benefit he obtained, while 
under his tuition, was the liberal use of his library, which 
to him was of great advantage. At this time, the mind 
of Mr. Baxter was considerably alarmed by the fear of 
death, which produced in him great seriousness, and 
more earnest attention to religion. Divinity ^came his 
first and favorite pursuit. Zealous in his attachment to 
the cause of truth, Mr. Baxter entered into the work of 
the ministry, after having been examined and ordained 
by bishop Thoriiborough, of Worcester, In 1633, he be- 
came master of the free school at Dudley, in Worcester- 
shire, where he delivered his first sermou. In 1638, he 
applied to the bishop of Winchester for holy orders, which 
he received, being at that time attached to the church of 
England. The et ceetera oath was his first inducement to 
examine into this point ,* and, though Mr. Baxter studied 
the ablest works, he utterly rejected the oath. In 1640, 
he was requested to become pastor of the church at Kid- 
derminster, which he accepted, aud continued there two 
years. At this place he was emme;itly useful, and found 
much encouragement. The state of the country at that 
period was peculiarly precarious j since at that time the 
eivil war, in the reign of Cromwell, commenced, and Mr. 
Baxter was a decided friend to the parliament, which ex- 
posed him to many and great inconveniences. Notwith- 
standing his attachment to the parliament, he considered 
both parties partially erroneous. He admitted that great 
indiscretion, and even much sin, was displayed and com- 
mitted, in dishonoring the king, and in the language used 
against the bishops, liturgy, and the church j but he con- 
sidered that whoever was faulty, the liberties of the peo- 
ple and public safety ought not to be forfeited, and that 
'.he people were not guilty of the faults of king or parlia- 
ment, when they defended them ; and, that if both their 
causes had been bad, as against each other, yet that the 
subjedts should adhere to that party which most secured 
the welfare of the nation. When Mr. Baxter was at Kid- 
derminster, he was considerably persecuted, which obliged 
him to retire to Gloucester, where he found a civil, cour- 
teous, and religious people. There he continued a month, 
when many pamphlets were written on both sides of the 
contending political parties, which unhappily divided the 
nation preparatory to a war. At that time, contentions 
commenced ^tween the commission of arr 9 .y and the 
ik!r militia. At the earnest request of the people, 

Mr. B^ter returned to Kidderminster, and remained with 
them fourteen years ; when he joined colonel Whalley’s 
^giment, as chaplain, and was present at several sieges. 
He confessed himself unwilling to leave his studies 
Iheitds, but he thought only of the public good. He was 
however, compeUed to amt the army, in 1657, in consd 
Q ti ence of a sudden and dangerous illness, and returned to 
Worcester. From that place he went to London, to have 
medical advice. He was advised to visit Tunbrid^ 
wells } and after continuing at that place some time, Sd 


finding his health improved, he visited London, just be- 
fore the deposition of Cromwell, and preached to the par- 
liament the day previous to its voting the restoration of 
the king. He preached, occasionally, about the city of 
London, having a license from bishop Sheldon. He was 
one of the ^esday lecturers at Pinners^ hall : and also 
had a Friday lecture at Fetter lane. In 1662, he preach- 
ed his farewell sermon at Blackfriars, and afterw-ards re- 
tired to Acton, in Middlesex. In 1676, be built a meeting- 
house in Oxendon street j and, when he had but once 
preached there, the congregation was disturbed, and Mr. 
Sedden, then Reaching for him, was sent to. the Gate- 
house, instead of Mr. Baxter, where he continued three 
months. In 1682, Mr. Bsxter was seized, by a warrant, 
for epming within five miles of a corporation ; aud his 
goods and books were sold, as a penalty, for five sermons 
he had preached. Owing to the bad state of his Health, 
he was not at that time imprisoned, through the kindness 
of Mr. Thomas Cox, who went to five justices of the 
peace, and made oath that;. Mr. Baxter was in a bad state 
of health, and that such imprisonment would most likely 
cause his deatfc. In 1665, he was sent to the king^s 
bench, by a warrant from the lord cliief justice Jefferies, 
for some passages in his Paraphrase on the NeM'^ Testa- 
ment ; but, having obtained from king James, through 
the good offices of lord Powis, a pardon, he retired to 
Charter house yard ; occasionally preached to large and 
devoted congregations, and at length died, December 8, 
1691, and was interred in Christ church. 

Mr. Baxter’s life was one continued scene of discord 
and reproach, though of most considerable piety and zeal. 
By multitudes he was revered, whilst by many he was 
despised. It has been stated, that he was the author of 
one hundred and forty-five distinct treatises, most of which 
were polemical, and many were distinguished for their 
learning and simplicity. Some of the most popular of 
those treatise^ are, The Saints’ Everlasting Rest ; Apho- 
risms of Justification and the Covenants j Catholic The- 
ology ; A Treatise on Universal Redemption j A Call to 
the Unconverted. For a detailed account of this pious 
and excellent man, see Baxter^ Life, quarto, and Calamyh 
Nm-conformist'^s Memorial ; Jonesi^s Chr, Biog. 

BAXTER, (Andkew ;) an eminent metaphysician, 
born 1686, at Aberdeen, died 1750. He was caucated at 
King’s college. His principal work was an Inquiry into 
the Nature of the Hunfan Soul, a production which War- 
burton highly praised. 

BAXTERIANISM ; so called from the learned and 
pious individual whose biography has been given above. 
Ilis design was to reconcile Calvin and Arminius ; for 
this purpose, he formed a middle scheme between their 
systems. He taught that God had elected some, whom 
he is determined to save, without any foresight of ante- 
cedent faith; and that others, to whom the Gospel is 
preached, have common grace, which if they improve, 
they shall obtain saving grace, according to the doctriiie 
of Arminius. He owns wdth Calvin, that the merits of 
Christ’s death are to be applied to believers only ; but he 
also asserts that all men are in a stale capable of salva- 
tion. 

Mr. Baxter maintains that there may be a certainty 
of perseverance here, and yet he cannot tell whether a 
man may not have so weak a degree of saving grace as 
to lose it again. 

In order to prove that the death of Christ has put all in 
a state capable of salvation, the following uiK^tuients are 
alleged by this learned author : — 1. It was the nature of 
all mankind which Christ assumed at his incarnation, and 
the sins of all mankind were the occasion of his suffering. 
2. It was to Adam, as the common father of lapsed man- 
kind, that God made the promise. Gen. ^ 15. The con- 
ditional new covenant does equally give Christ, pardon, 
and life to all manldnd, on condition of acceptance. The 
conditional grant is universal: — ^‘Whosoever believeth 
shall ^ saved.” 3. It is not to the elect only, but to all 
mankind, that Christ hns confmanded his ministers to 
proclaim his Gospel, and offer the benefits of his pro- 
curing. 

There are, Mr. Baxter allows, certain filiits of Christ’s 
death, which are prdper to the elect only ; 1. Grace even- 
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tnally worketh in them true faith, repentance, conversion, 
and union with Christ as his living members. 2. The 
actual forgiveness of sin as to the s|nritual and eternal 
jmnishment. 3. Our reconciliation with God, and adop- 
tion and right to the heavenly inheritance. 4. The Spirit 
of Christ to dwell in us, and sanctify us, by a habit of di- 
vine love. Rom. 8: 9-~13, Gal. 5: 6. 5. Employment 
in holy, acceptable service, and access in prayer, with a 
promise of being heard through Christ. Heb. 2: 5, C. 
John 14: 13. 6. W^l-^ounded hopes of salvation, peace 
of conscience, and spiritual communion with the church 
mystical in heaven and earth. Rom. 5: 12. Heb. 12: 22. 
7. A special interest in Christ, and intercession with the 
Father. Rom. 8; 32, 33. 8. Resurrection unto life, and 
justification, in judgment; glorification of the soul at 
death, and of the l)ody at the resurrection. Phil. 3: 20. 21. 
2 Cor. 5: 1, 2, 3. ' 

Christ has made a conditional deed of gift of these 
Ivnents to all mankind ; but the elect only accept and 
possess them. Hence he infers, that though Christ never 
absolutely intended or decreed that his death should even- 
tually put all men in possession of those benefits, yet he 
did intend and decree that all men should have a condi- 
tional gift of them by his death. 

Baxter’s celebraica “ Aphorisms of Ju^ttification,” pub- 
lished in 1649, afforded employment to himself and his 
theological critics till near the clo.se of his life ; and in 
the many modification.^, concessions, and alterations 
which were extorted from him by men of different reli- 
gious tenets, he sometimes incautiou.sly proved himself to 
be more Calvinistic thah Calvin, and at others more Ar- 
minian than Arminius. The following observations, from 
** Orme^s Life of Jiaxteff” are, on the whole, just and in- 
structive : — 

<< Thus did Baxter, at a very early period of his life, 
launch into the ocean of controversy, on some of the most 
interesting subjects that can engage the human mind. 
The manner in which he began to treat them was little 
favorable to arriving at correct and satisfactory conclu- 
sions. Possessed of a mind uncommonly penetrating, he 
yet seems not to have had the faculty of compressing 
within narrow limits his own views, or the accoiftits he 
was disposed to give of the views of others. All this 
arose, not from any indisposition to be explicit, but from 
the peculiar character of his mind. He is perpetually 
distinguishing things into physical and moral, real and 
nominal, material and formal. However important these 
distinctions are, they often render his writings tiresome 
to the reader, and his reasonings more frequently perplex- 
ing than satisfactory. Baxter is generally understood to 
have pursued a middle course between Calvinism and 
Arminianism. That he tried to hold and adjust the ba- 
lance between the two parlies, and that he was mot.t anx- 
ious to reconcile them, are very certain. But it seems 
scarcely less evident, that he was much more a Calvinist 
than he was an Arrainian. While this seems to me very 
apparent, it must be acknowledged, that if certain views 
which have often been given of Calvinism are nece.ssary 
to constitute a Calvinist, Richard Baxter was no believer 
in that creed, 

<< While satisfied that among Baxter’s sentiments, no 
important or vital error will be found, yet in the style and 
method in which he too generally advocated or defended 
them, there is much to censure. The wrangling and dis- 
putatious manner in which ‘he presented mapy of his 
views, was calculated to gender an unsanctified state of 
mind in persons who either abetted or opposed his senti- 
ments. His scholastic and metaphysical style of arguing 
is unbefitting the simplicity of the Gospel, and cannot fail 
to injure it \^erever such is employed. It not only sa- 
vors too much of the spirit of the schools, and the philoso- 
phy of this world, but places the truths of revelation on a 
level with the rudiments of human science. 

In illustration of the influence now adverted to, it 
must be remarl^d, that the first stage in that process of 
deterioration which took place among the Presbyterian 
Dissenters, was generally characterized by the term Bax- 
terianism j a word to wnich it is difficult to attach a defi- 
nite meaning. It denotes no separate sect or party, but 
rather a system of ojanions on doctrinal points, ver^g 


Arminianism, and which uUimately passed to 
Ananism and Sociniamsm. Even during Baxter’s own 
life, while the Presbyterians taxed the Independents with 
Antinomianism, the latter retorted the charge of Socini- 
anism, or at least with a tendency towards it, in some of 
the opinions maintained both by Baxter and others of 
that party. To whatever cause it is to be attributed, it is 
a melancholy fact, that the declension w^hich began even 
at this early period in the Presbyterian body, went on 
slowly, but surely, till, from the most fervid orthodoxy, it 
finally arrived, in England, at the frigid zone of Uiuta- 
rianism. 

“ I wish not to be understood as stating that Baxter 
either held any opinions of this description, or was con- 
scious of a tendency in his sentiments tow’’ards such a 
fearful consummation, but, that there was an injurious 
tendency in his manner of discussing certain important 
subjects. It was subtle, and full of logomachy ; it tended 
to unsettle, rather than to fix and determine ; it gendered 
strife, rather than godly edifying. It is not possible to 
study such books as his Methodus, and his Catholic Theo- 
logy, without experiencing that we are brought into a 
different region from apostolic Christianity ; a region of 
fierce debate and altercation about words, and names, and 
opinions ; in which all that can be said for error is largely 
dwelt upon, as well as what can be said for truth. The 
ambipuities of language, the diversities of sects, the un- 
certainties of human perception and argument, are urged, 
till the force of revealed truth is considerably weakened, 
’and confidence in our own judgment of its meaning great- 
ly impaired. Erroneous language is maintained to be 
capable of sound meaning, and the most scnptural phrases 
to be susceptible of unscnptural interpretation, till tnith 
and error almost change places, and the mind is bewilder- 
ed, conibunded, and paralysed. Into this mode of dis- 
cussing such subjects, was this most excellent man led, 
partly by the natural constitution of his mind, which has 
often been adverted to ; partly by his ardent desire of 
putting an end to the divisions of the Christian world, pd 
producing universal concord and harmony. He failed 
where success was impossible, however plausible might 
have been the means which he employed. He understood 
the causes of difference and contention better than their 
remedies ; hence the measures w’^hich he used frequently 
aggravate instead of cujing the disease. While a por- 
tion of evil, however, probably resulted from Baxter’s 
mode of conducting controversy, and no great light was 
thrown by him on some of the dark and difficult subjects 
which he so keenly discusse4, 1 have no doubt he contri- 
buted considerably to produce a more moderate spirit 
towards each other, between Calvinists and Arminians, 
than had long prevailed. Though he satisfied neither 
party, he must have convinced both, that great difficulties 
exist on the subjects in debate, if pursued beyond a cer- 
tain length ; that allowance ought to be made by each, 
for the weakness or prejudices of the other j and that 
genuine religion is compatible with some diversity of 
opinion respecting one or all of the five points.” A simi- 
lar effect to that which Mr. Orme ascribes to Baxter’s 
writings on the English Presbyterians, followed also on 
the continent, among the reformed churches. It was the 
same middle system, vdth its philosophical subtleties, 
which Cameron and Amyraut taught abroad ; and which 
produced in them those effects that have been justly as- 
cribed, both in England and abroad, to Arminianism. 
(See Amyraut and Camerorites.) — Calaimfz Life of 
Ur i Baxter'^ s Catholic Th^logy^ p. 51 — 53; Baxters End 
of BoctrindL Controversy y pp. 154, 155; Buck; Wilson; 
Orme^s Life and Times of Baxter. 

BAXTERIANS ; such os generally adopt the opinioifs 
of Baxter with respect to divine grace and the extent of 
redemption ; but there has never existed any particulu 
or separate denomination of Christians, known by hie 
name.— Head. Buck. • 

BAY-TREE. This tree is mentioned only in Ps- 37: 
35, 36.—“ I have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay-tree. Yet he passed 
away, and lo, he was not : yea, I sought him, but he could 
not be found.” But the onginal word, merely stg* 
nifies a native tree— a tree growing in its native sod, 
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Christtm sisters. Soon will our present tieU be dissolved, 

but more glorious bonds He couid say no more, 

bat his looks and arms, directed towai'ds heaven, express- 
ed every thing. He frequently commended himself to 
the blesse<i Redeemer, confident of his love j and the last 


having sufiered by transplantation, and therefore spread- 
ing Itself luxuriantly. Many critics, however, think that 
ezreck is the laurel. — 

BAYARD, (Chevauer de,) called the knight without 

fear and mthout reproadi, born in 1476, was one of the w* mo mvc j mm ja»i 

most spotless characters of the middle ages. He was words which escaped from his dying lips, were, Lord 
simple and modest ; a true friend and tender lover ; pious, Jesits, Lord Jesus, Lord Jesus.’’— InteUieencer. i. 
humane, and magnatiimous. The family of Terrail, to ^ ah k-i . 
which he belonged, was one of the most ancient in I)au- 
phiny, and was celebrated for nobility and valor. Bay- 
ard, educated under the eyes of his uncle George of Ter- 

roil 


raU, bisho]) of Grenoble, early imbibed, in the school of 
this worthy prelate, the virtues which distinguished him 
afterwards. The tournaments were hus first field of 
earthly glory. At the age of eighteen, he greatly distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Verona, where he took a 
standard. Such was the splendor of his reputation, won 
in subsequent battles, that Francis I. refused to receive 
knighthood from any other sword than his, and he was 
saluted in Paris as the savior of his country. He fell in 
battle, April 30, 1524, surrounded by friends and enemies, 
who all shed tears of admiration and grief.— JEwey. Avier. 

BAYARD, (John,) a friend to his country and an emi- 
nent Christian, was born August 11, 1738, on Bohemia 
manor, in Cecil county, Marjdand. His father died with- 
out a will, and being the eldest son, he became entitled, 
by the laws of Maryland, to the whole real estate. Such, 
however, was his affection for his twin brother, younger 
than himself, that no sooner had he reached the age of 
manhwd, than he conveyed to him half the estate. After* 
receiving an academical education under Dr. Finley, he 
was put into the compting house of Mr. John Rhea, a 
merchant of Philadelphia. It was here, that the seeds of 
gwee began first to take root, and to give promise of 
those fruits of righteousness which afterwards alK>unded. 
He early became a communicant of the Presbyterian 
church, under the charge of Gilbert Tennent. Some 
yews after his marriage, he was chosen a ruling elder, 

reputation. Mr. 

Whjtefield, while on his visits to America, became inti- 
mately acquaint^ with Mr. Bayard, and was much at- 
tached to him. They made sercraj tours together. When 
his brother » widow died, Mr. Bayard adopted the chil- 
dren, and educated them as his own. One of them was 
an eminent statesman. 

.cfiramenwment of *the levolmionaiy war, he 
tocik a decided ^rt m favor of his country. At the head 

of Philadelphia militia, he 
marched to the assistance of Washington, and was ore- 
Of Treaton. He 

iMw' speaker of the legis- 

lature. In 1785, be Was appointed a member of the old 
congress, then sitting in New York ; but in the following 
year he was left out of the delegation In 17Rft 
moved to New Bruustvick, whmT^as Uy^’ofX 
the court of common pleas, and a ruling 
elder of the church- Here he died, January 7, 1807, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his ofijr. * * 

At his last hour, he was not left in darkness That 

/tiiU/ii. ^ addressed his two sons. Mv 

oJose of life. DeSi 
has no terrors to me. What now is all the world to me ? 

S “ Christ forr‘4oS 

doubts of his divinity • 
to, Wessed be God, these doubts were soon removed bv 

A ^ IS a consuming fire.” As he 

approached nearer the grave he « t ^ 

SSu T L sr„ssfs s 

*71?* l*y Ws itro dauffh- 

one his sons by the hand, and lookiM i». 
.« hu &M} be said, " Sfy Christian brother *^-0 
Wrma* to ^ two daoihten, he continued, « You are lay 


1—7, 49—57 ; Allin. 

BAYLE, (Peteb,) one of the most eminent of modern 
philosophers and critics, was the son of a protcslant minis- 
ter, and was bom in 1647. at Carfat, in IVance. In his 
youth, he manifested uncommon talents, and studied so 
intrasely as to do permanent injury to his health. For a 
while, he was seduegd to the Catholic religion ; but he soon 
abandoned it. In 1675, after having for some time sub- 
sisted by private tuition, he became professor of philoso- 
phy at ^dan ; and when, six years siibsciiuently, the col- 
lege of Sedan was suppressed, he obtained the same pro- 
fessorship at Rotterdam. The latter, however, he was 
deprived of, in 1696, by the calumnies and exertions of 
his quondam friend, Jurien, who never ceased to perse- 
cute him. Bayle died at Rotterdam, in 1706, of a disease 
in the chest. His works are numerc»us j they compose 
eight folio Volumes, of which four are occupied with his 
justly celebrated Critical Dictionary. Among tlie princi- 
pal of his minor productions, nniy be mentioned his 
Thoughts on Comets ; Reply to the Questions of a Pro- 
vincial ; and Intelligence of the Republic of Letters. The 
latter, which is an excellent review, was commenced in 
1684, and continued for three years. 

“Bayle,”' says Voltaire, “ is tlie first of logicians and 
peptics. His greatest enemies must confess, that there 
is not a line in his works, which contains an o))cn asper- 
sion of Christianity I but his warmest afiologists must 
acknowledge, that there is not a page in his comroversial 
writings, which does not lead the reader to doubt, and 
often to scepticism.” All books were -eagerly devoured 
by him ; his taste for logic led him particularly to study 
religious controversies ; and the rmjidence of inost theolo- 
giam led him to undertake to prove, that several points 
are not so certain and so evident as they imagined. But 
he gradually passed these limits ; and his mental habits 
caused him to doubt even the most universally acknow- 
ledged facts. Though an admirable logician, he was so 
little acquainted with physics, that even the discoveries 
of Newton were unknown to him. What a favorable 
^ange might this knowledge have wrought m his habits 
m mind f My talent,” ho says, « consists in raising 
doubts ; but they are on/y doubts.” He compares himself, 
in this respect, to cloud-compeUing Jupiter. But is there 
no truth behind the cloud ?— Bayle, it is said to his honor, 
never attacked the great laws of morality. His favorite 
books were Plutarch and Montaigne- The laiier. wiUioiu 
doubt, encouraged his inclination to scepticism j perhaps 
both contributed to give to his style that vivacity, tliat 
boldness of expression, and antique coloring, so observa- 
ble in it. 

The academic scepticism which the genius of Bayle 
revived, and made popular in modern times, is last pass- 
'^^way, if not altogether extinct. Nor is it likely ever 
^ be festorc^, by any train of favoring circumstances. 
Men have discovered the radical absurdity of ever seek- 
ing, for the avowed puipose of never finding ; of perpetu- 
ally reaTOning, in order never to come to any valuable 
resuk. Doubt is but the lifst step of ignorance towards 
inquiry ; and inquiry, honestly and patiently pursued, 

• £ to truth, knowledge, certainty. He who stops short, 

IS but half a philosopher. The academic philosophy is 
much more suitable to the genius of ancient than of mo» 
dern times, and more fitted for the Iniancv of the under- 
standing than for the present more advanced period, when 
many important discovertjes have been ascertained, and 
the strength oC mon^s faeulties have been successfully 
med in explaining many of the mysteries of nature.— 
Bney.Amer.j Jhyflas On Errors regurdmg 

a native of Caennarthen, wasedu- 
^red at Oxford, and, in 1616, was conaepmted bishop of 
® The Practice of Piety, a 

which was long popular, and went through sixty 
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English editions, t^esidcs several in Welsh, was written 
by thisjprelatet— 

BAYwARB, (Anne,) daughter of Dr. E. Baynard. 
Born at Preston, tn Lancashire, in 1672 ; died at Barnes, 
in Surry, 1697, aged twenty-five, fler father, observing 
her genius and natural prt)pensity to learning, gave her a 
very liberal education, of which she made the best use. 

“As for learning, says the Rev. J. Prude, in his fune- 
ral sermon, “ whether it be to understand natural causes 
and events, the courses of the sun, moon, and stars, the 
qualities of herbs and plants j to be acquainted with the 
demonstrable varieties of mathematics ; the study of phi- 
losophy, the writings of the ancients, and that m their 
own proper language, without the help of an interpreter; 
these, and the like, are the most noble aecoinplishments 
of the human mind, and accordingly do bring great de- 
light and satisfaction along with them ; these things she 
was not only conversant in, but mistress of; and that 
to such a degree, tliat very few of her sex did ever arrive 
at.” 

She took the greatest pains to perfect her knowledge 
of the Gi'cek tongue, that she might Avith greater pleasiu*e 
read St. Chrysostom in his own language. She was not 
satisfied with reading only, but composed many things in 
the Latin tongue. She would often say, “ It was a sin to 
Ihj contented with a little knowledge.” She was skilled in 
reasoning, and eager to maintain the pure principles of 
Cliristianity, against innovators and deists. 

She iiscd to say, “ Human learning is worth nothing, 
urdesH, as a handmaid, it leads iis to the knowdedge of 
Chl’ist, revealed in the Go.spel as our Lord and Savior.” 
She was a constant attendant on the means of grace, fond 
of retirement and meditation, and very charitable. She 
had a love for the souls of her felloAv-creatiires ; and was 
heartily afflicted with the errors, follies, and vices of the 
age , to see that “ those who called themselves Christian^,, 
should, by bad principles, and worse practice, dishonor 
their profession, and not only liazard their salvation^ but 
that of their Aveak brother loo, for whom Christ died.” 
And this temper of mind made her not only importunate 
in her intercessions for the good of the Avorld, but gave 
her courage and discretion above her years or sex, to 
benefit the souls of those she conversed with, by friendly 
reproof, good counsel, or some learned and pious dis- 
course. 

Just before her death, she Avished, “ that all young peo- 
ple might be exhorted to the practice of virtue, to increase 
their knowledge by the practice of philosophy, and, more 
especially, to read the great book of nature, wherein they 
might see the wisdom and power of the great Creator, in 
the order of the universe, and in the production and pre- 
servation of all things. It Avould fix in their minds a love 
to so much perfection, frame a divine idea and an awful 
regard of God,Avhich heightens 4evoUon, loAvers the spirit 
of pride, and gives a disposition and habit to his service ; 
it makes us tremble at folly and profanencs.s, and com- 
mands reverence and prostration to his great and holy 
name.” 

“ That w'omen,” says she, “ are capable of .such im- 
provements, which w'ill better their judgments and un- 
derstandings, is past all doubt ; would tlicy but set to it 
in earnest, and spend but half of that time in study and 
thinking, which they do in visits, vanity, and lolly, it 
would introduce a composure of mind, and lay^ sound 
basis and ground-work for wisdom and knowledge, by 
which they would be better enabled to serve God and help 
their neighbors.”— Refhaw. 

BDELLIUM, occurs Gen. 2: 12. and Numb. 11: 7. In- 
terpreters seem at a loss to know Ai^hat to do Avith this 
word, and have rendered it variously. Many suppose it 
a mineral production. The Septuagint translates in the 
first place, a carbuncle^ and in the second, a erystaL The 
bedokh^ in Genesis, is undoubtedly some precious stone ; 
and its color, mentioned in Numbers, where the manna is 
spoken of as of the cdlor of ftrfcRtttw, is explained by a 
reference to Exod. 16: 14, 31. where it is likened to hoar- 
frost, which being like little fragments of ice, may con- 
firm the opinion that the bdellium is the beryl, perhaps 
that pdlucid kind, called* by Dr. Hill the elHpomcmstyia, 
or beryl crystal.— -fTctsw*. 


BEACON ; a signal erected on a ri.sing ground, or top 
of a hill, to give warning of the approach of an enemy ; 
or on a jiiacc of danger, to Avarn passengers to avoid it. 
The Jews were like a beacomand ensign on a hill, Avhen 
the judgraenus of God had rendered them foAv in number, 
and laid ort them such alarming distress as loudly AA^arned 
others to avoid the like sins. ls.x. 30; 17. 

BEAN, (JosKFH,) minister of Wrentham, AAas horn in 
Boston, March 7, 1718, of juous parents, was graduated 
at Harvard college in 1748, and ordained the third minis- 
ter of Wrentham, November 21, 1750. lie died, Decem- 
ber J2, 1784, aged sixty-six. Mr. Bean was an cmiiicnlly 
pious ahd faithful minister, and is At'orthy of honorable 
remembrance. From liis diary, it appears that he usually 
spent one or two liours, morning and evening, in reading 
the Bible and secret devotion ; also the afternoon of Satur- 
day, when his discourses were prepared for the Sabbath ? 
and the days of the birth of himself and children, as wc.1 
as other days. He was truly humble, and watchful 
against all the excitements of pride. His conscience Ai'as 
peculiarly susceptible. His heart w^as tender and benevo- 
lent. Such was his constant intercourse Avith heaven, 
that hundreds of limes, when riding in the perforinanee 
of parochial duty, he has dismounted in a retired place to 
pour out his heart to God. When he ha<l prepared a ser- 
mon, he would take it in his hand, and kneel down to im- 

{ )Iore a blessing on it. Nothing was permitted to divert 
urn from preaching faithfully the solemn truths of the 
Gospel. He loved liis work and his people, and they 
loved and honored him. Such a life will doubtless obtain 
the honor which comelh from Gotl ; and in the day of 
judgment, many such obscure men, whom the world knew 
not, will be exalted far above a multitude of learned 
doctors in divinity, and celebrated orators, and lofty digni- 
taries, whose names once resounded tlirough the earth. He 
published a century sermon, October 20, 1773. — PanoplUt^ 
V. 481—488; Alien. 

BEAR. In the Hebrew, this animal is very expres- 
sively called the grumbler^ or growler. 



There are three kinds of the bear knoAvn : the white, 
the black, and the brown. Of the two former the Scrip- 
ture does not speak ; the latter kind being the on.y one 
known in the eastern regions. The brown bear, says 
Buflfon, is not only savage, but solitary ; he takes refuge 
in the most unfrequented parts, and the most dangerous 
precipices and uninhabited mountains. He chooses his den 
m the most gloomy parts of the forest, in some cavern 
that has been hollowed by time, or in the hollow of some 
old enormous tree. The disposition of this animal is 
surly and rapacious, and his miscliievousness has pa§^ 
into a proverb. His appearance corresponds Avith his 
temper : his coat is rugged, his limbs strong and Hack, 
and his countenance, covered Avith a dark and sullen 
scowl, indicates the settled moroseness of his disposition. 
The sacred writers ft’cquently as.sociate this formidable 
enemy with the king of the forest, as being equally dan- 
^rous and destructiA^e, Thus Amos, setting before his 
incorrigible countrymen the succession of calamities 
which, under the just judgment of God, Avas about to 
befal them, declares that the removal of one would but 
leave another equally grievous: “Wo unto you that 
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desire the daj^ of the Lord ! To what end is it for you ? 
The day of the Lord is darkness^ and not light. As if a 
man did flee from a lion, and a bear met him.^^ Amos 5: 
18, 19. And Solomon, who had closely studied the cha- 
racter of the several individuals of the animal kingdom, 
compares an unprincipled and wicked ruler to these crea- 
tures : As a roaring lion and a ranging bear, so is a 
wicked ruler over the poor people.” Prov. 28; 15. 

The shc-bear is said to be ^ven more fierce and terrible 
than the male, especially after she has cubbed. So strong 
is her attachment to her young, and so extreme the jea- 
lousy with which she protects them, that no stranger, 
whether man or beast, is sulfered to intrude on' her soli- 
tude with impunity. This circumstance finely illustrates 
the beautiful imagery oi’ the prophet, emplo)"ed to deline- 
ate the amazing change which the Gospel of Christ will 
he the instrument of eflccting in the human heart, and 
the delightful harmony which will follow in its train; 

And the cow and the "bear shall feed j their young ones 
shall lie down together.” Isa. 11: 7. 

To the fury of the female bear, when she happens to be 
robbed of her young, there are several striking allusions 
in Scripture. 1' hose persons who have witnessed her un- 
der such circumstances, describe her rage to be most vio- 
lent and frantic, and as only to be diverted from the object 
of her vengeance with the loss of her life. How terrible, 
then, was the threatening of tlic incensed Jehovah, in 
consequence of the numerous and aggravated iniquities 
of the kingdom of Israel, as uttered by the prophet Ho- 
sea— 1 will meet them as a bear bereaved of her whelps, 
and will rend the caul of their heart !” Chap. 13: 8. 

The execution of this terrible denunciation, in the inva- 
sion of the land by the Assyrian armies, and the utter 
subversion of the kingdom, is well known to every reader 
of Scripture. 

In the vision of Daniel, where the four great monar- 
chies of antiquity are symbolized by different beasts of 
prey, whose qualrties resembled the character of these 
several states, tlie Medo-Persian empire is represented by 
a bear, which raised itself up on one side, and had be- 
tvrceii Its teeth three ribsSj and they said thusuntoit; 

Arise, devour much flesh.” Dan. 7:5, All the four 
monarchies agreed in their fierceness and rapacity ; but 
there vrere several striking differences in the subordinate 
features of their character, and their mode of operation, 
which is clearly intimated by, the different characters of 
their symbolical representatives. The Persian monarchy is 
represented by a bear, to denote its cruelty and greediness 
after blood ; and in this imputation the prophet Jeremiah 
unites, by designating the Persians the spoilers .” Chap. 
51: 48, 50 The leanied Bochart has enumerated several 
jTointsof resemblance between that character of the Medo- 
Pcrsians and the dispositions of this animal. — Abbott. 

BEAKD. The Hebrews wore their beards, W had, 
doubtless, in common with other Asiatic nations, several 
fashions in this, as in all other parts of dress. Moses 
forbids them, Lev it. 19: 27. ‘‘to cut off entirely the 
angle, or extremity of their beard;” that is, to avoid the 
manner of the Egyptians, who left only a little tuft of 
beard at the extremity of their chins. The Jews, in some 
laces, at this day, suffer a little fillet of hair to grow from 
elow the ears to the chin ; where, as well as upon their 
lower Ups, their beards are long. When they mourned, 
they entirely shaved the hair of their heads and beards, 
and neglected to trim their beards, to regulate them into 
neat order, or to remove what grew on their upper Ups 
and cheeks. Jer. 41: 5. 48: 37. In times of grief and 
ajjUjetion, they plucked away the hair of their heads and 
Beards, a mode of expression common to other nations un- 
der great calamities. The king of the Ammonites, de- 
signing to insult David in the person of his ambassadors, 
cut away half of their beards, and half of their clothes ; 
that is, he cut off all their beard on one side of their faces. 

2 Sam. 10: 4, 5. 1 Chron, 19: 5. To avoid ridicule, Da- 
vid did not wish them to appear at his court till their 
beands were grown again. Wlien a leper was cured of 
his leprosy, he washed himself in a bath, and shaved 
off all tho nair of his body ; after which, he returned into 
the camp, or city : seven days afterward, he we.'’hed hitn- 
aelf and his clotncs again, shaved off all his hair, and 


offered the sacrifices apfiointed for his purification. Lev. 
14: 9. The Levites, at their consecration, were purified 
by bathing, and washing their bodies, clothes ; after 
which, they shaved off all the hair of * their bodies, and 
then offered the sacrifices appointed for their consecration. 
Numb. 8: 7. 

Nothing has been more fluctuating in the different ages 
of the world, and countries, than the fashion of wearing 
the beard. Some have cultivated one part, and some 
another ; some have endeavored to extirpate it entirely, 
whilst others have almost idoUzed it : the revolutions of 
countries have scarcely been more famou.s than the revo- 
lutions of beards. It is' a great mark of infamy among 
the Arabs to cut off the beard. Many people would pre- 
fer death to this kind of treatment. As they would ♦hink 
it a grievous- punishment to lose it, they cany ihing-s so 
far as to beg for the sake of it : By your beard, by the 
life of your beard, God preserve your blessed beard.” 
When they would express their value for any thing, they 
say, “It is worth more than a man’s beard.” And 
hence, we may easily learn the magnitude of the offence 
of the Ammonites, in their treatment of David’s ambassa- 
dors, as above mentioned ; and also the force of the em- 
blem used, Ezek. 5: 1 — 5. where the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem are c6m pared to the hair of his head and beard. 
Though they had been dear to God as the hair of an east- 
ern beard to its owner, they should be taken away and 
consumed, one part by pestilence and famine, another by 
the sword, another by the calamities incident on exile. 
— Wat soil. 

BEASTS. When this word is used in opposition to 
man, as Psalm 36: 5. any brute creature is signified ; 
vrhen to creeping things, as Lev. 11: 2, 7. 29: 30. four- 
footed animals, from the size of the hare and upwards, 
are intended ; and when to wild creatures, as Gen. 1; 25. 
cattle, or tame animals, are spoken of. St. Paul, (1 Cor. 
15: 32.) speaks of fighting with beasts, Acc. by which he 
does not mean his having been exposed in the ampithe- 
atre, to fight as a gladiator, as some have conjectured, but 
that he had to contend, at Ephesus, with the fierce uproar 
of Demetrius and his associates. Ignatius uses the same 
figure, in his epistle to the Romans : “ From Syria even 
tinto Rome, I fight with wild beasts, both by sea and land, 
both night and day, being bound to ten leopards that 
is, to a band of soldiers. So Lucian, in like manner, says, 
“For I am not to fight with ordinary wild beasts, but with 
men, insolent and hard to be convinced.” In Revelation 
4: 5: 6: mention is made of four beasts, or rather, as the 
word zoa signifies, Living OneSj as in Ezekiel 1; and so 
the word might have been more justly translated. Wi^d 
beasts are used in Scripture os emblems of tyrannical and 
persecuting powers. The most illustrious conquerors of 
antiquity, also, have not a more honorable emblem. — 
Watson. # 

BEATIFICATION, in the Roman Catholic church; 
an act by which the pope declares a person beatified or 
blessed after death. It is the first step to mnonization^ 
which see. No person can be beatified till fifty years after 
his death. All certificates or attestaticais of virtues and 
miracles, the necessary qualifications for saintship, are 
examined by the CG*:gregation of rites. This examination 
often continues for several years ; after which, his holiness 
decrees the beatification. The o'rpse and relics of the 
future saint are thenceforth exposed to the veneration of 
the Superstitious ; his image is crowned with rays, and a 
particular office is set apart for him ; but his body and 
relics are not carried in procession. .Indulgences, like- 
wise and remissions df sins, are granted on the day of his 
beatification; which, though not so pompous as that of 
canonization, is, however^ very splendid. Beatification 
differs from canonization in this, that the pope does not 
act as a judge in determining the state of the beatified, 
but only grants a privilege to certain persons to honor 
him by a particular reH^ous worship, without incurring 
the penalty of superstitious worshippers ; but in canoni- 
zation, the pope s^aks os a judge, and detennines, ea- 
thedra, upon the state of the person canonized. Beiatifica- 
tion was introduced wkcudt wa# thought proper ,to delay 
the canonization of sattUs, for the greater assurance of the 
truth of the steps taken in the procedure. Some particular 
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orders of monks have assumed to themselves the power 
of beatification : thus, Octavia Melchiorica was beatified 
by the Dominicans.— JSwcy. Amr. 

BEATITtJDE ifiiports the highest degree of happiness 
human nature can arrive to, the fruition of Gk)d in a future 
life to all eternity. It is also used when speaking of the 
theses contained in Christ’s sermon on the mount, where- 
by he pronounces the several characters there mentioned 
blessed. — HendermCs Buck. 

BEATTIE, (James, LL. D.) the author of the celeltrated 

Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth,” was 
bom, November 5, 1735, at Lawrencekirk, in Kincardine, 
in Scotland. His father was a man of strict probity, and 
considerable abilities *, but at the early age of seven years, 
he was deprived by death of this faithful guide and guar- 
dian. His mother, intelligent and aftectioiiate, soon how- 
ever discovered indications of genius, and placed him un- 
der the care of the distinguished Mr. James Milne. At a 
very early period of life, Beattie was celebrated by his 
fellow-pupils, not only for the superiority of his powers, 
but for his indefatigable application, diligent attention, and 
regularity, in accomplishing the tasks assigned to him. 
He was also kind, affectionaie, generous, and moral! His 
reputation considerably e;xtended, and he was beloved and* 
admired. H-e w*as not partial to mathematics ; but it is 
evident, from his Essay on Truth,” that his powers of 
abstraction were verj’^ considerable. When he entered the 
highest class in the university, his attainments in moral 
pliilosophy were very considerable. About that time, a 
great zeal for the cultivation of that branch of knowledge 
began to discover itself at Aberdeen ; and Reid, Campbell, 
Gregory, and Gerard, (at that time resident at Aberdeen,) 
were philosophers, with whom few men, of any age or 
country, can be compared. They gave the direction to 
the studies of Dr. Beattie, and were tlie causes of that 
eminence to which he afterwards attained. The regular 
course of Marischal college was, how’ever, completed in 
four years ; and Beattie, in the year 1753, took bus degree 
of master of arts. Averse to display, he, however, took 
that degree in private, because he considered it ostenta- 
tious to take it in public ; and he held ostentation to be 
incompatible with real merit. 

In 1700, be married Miss Mary Deen, daughter, of Dr. 
James Deen ; and, about the same period, his far-famed 
“Essay on the Nature and Immutabiliry of Truth” was 
published. Descartes and Locke had laid the foundation 
of that fabric of sophistry and scepticism, which was af- 
terwards reared by Hume and Berkeley. The two latter 
had lately shown, that, by their theory of ideas, the most 
absurd and dangerous doctrines might be proved to follow ,* 
and even that body and spirit were not real existence.s, 
but merely ideas in our minds. To rebut errors so dan- 
gerous, Dr. Beattie wrote this work, and demonstrated, 
that whilst some truths are perceived intuitively, others 
require proof ; that as.sent can only be given to the latter, 
by those who understand the evidence upon which they 
rest ; that the faculty by which truth is perceived, in con- 
S(’quencc of jiroof, is called reason ; and that the name of 
common sense should be given to that faculty, Ly which we 
perceive self-evident tmt/i. This essay greatly raised his 
fame ; and his reputation, as an author and philosopher, 
rapidly extended. 

In 1768, he published his beautiful and celebrated “Min- 
strel,” a poem which enrolled his name in the list of the 
most distinguished poets. On the 12th of December, 1770, 
he received the degree of doctor of laws from King’s col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and in 1771, he visited London. His late 
majesty, king George the third, was much attached to his 
writings and character; and, on the 3pth of June, 1773, 
he was presented to the king, at the levee, by lord Dart- 
mouth ; and, in the month of August following, received 
information that his majesty appointed him a pension. 
In 1777, he prepared for the press his “ Essay on Memo- 
ry and Imagination,” which is, by many persons, consi- 
dered the master-piece of his prose works. In 1784, he 
published a “Treati.se on the Evidences of Christianity.” 
It is written with great ability ; and, though nothing new 
could be expected upon so trite a subject, yet it has been 
useful, and deserves attention. In 1790, bp wrote his 
“ Elements of Moral Science,” which contains an accurate 


enumeration and arrangement ol’ the perceptive faculties 
and active wwers of man ; a cursory view of natural the- 
ology ; and much miscellaneous information on ethics, 
economics, politics, and logic. The second volume was 
published in 1793. 

By the loss of Jiis pious, learned and excellent son, Mr. 
James Hay Beattie, at this yjeriod, he w’as greatly afllicted ; 
and, indeed, from the shock with which that inelaru holy 
event affected him, he never perfectly recovered. In ad- 
dition to that bereavement, Dr. Beattie was also deprived, 
by death, of his son Montague ; but whilst, as a Christian, 
he cheerfully submitted to the determination of Provi- 
dence, yet those calamities induced him, in later years, to 
sequester himself from society ; and premature old age, 
with all its infirmities, made rapid advances upon him ; 
and, on the ISth of Angiist, 1803, he expired, at Aberdeen, 
in the sixty-eighth yerir of his uge In every .situation m 
life, Dr. Beattie acquitted him.self with credit. He per- 
formed his duties to his fcllow-crealnrcs and his God, with 
integrity, zeal, and delight. In his early years, he was 
light and frivolous ; but, as he became more acquainted 
with the nature of his own heait, his cmiduct was consis- 
tent, and uniformly correct. For the cause of truth, 
Christianity, and science, he was.ii zealous and able advo- 
cate. Many of his pupils have acknowledged iheir obli- 
gations to him ; and the pre.sent and succeeditig genera- 
tions will cheerfully unite in such acknowledgments. 
His style was chaste ; his sentences uniformly simple ; 
his poetry was very beautifnl ; and it is to be regretted 
that so small a part of his time was spent in the cultiva- 
tion of the muses. — Sir W, Forbes's Life of Dr, Btaitie ; 
Jones's Chr. Bio^. 

BEAUFOllT, (MATtoAiiET,) countess orf Richmond and 
Derby, daughter of the duke of Somerset, \va.s born, in 
1441, at Bletsor, in Bedfordshire, and died in 1509. She 
wa.s thrice married — to the earl of Richmond, to Sirllerirv 
Stafford, and to lord Stanley. Her son, by her first hus- 
band, was aAerwfirds Henry VII. Christas and St. John’s 
colleges, Cambridge, and the divinity professorship, were 
founded by her. She was the third female writer England 
produced. Her works are, The Mirroure of Golde for a 
Sinful Soul ; and a translation of the fir.^t hook oi Thomas 
a Keinpis. — Davenport. 

BEAUMONT, (Madame le Fkinli: m: ;) a justly popu- 
lar French writer, Ixirn at Paris, in 1711. She lived many 
years in England, chiefiv employed in writing upon ditfe- 
rent subjects. Tho.se of her works which are held in the 
greatest estimation, are entitled Magazin des Enfans ; 
Magaziu des Adolesccus ; Magazin des Jeunes Dames ; 
and Nouveau Magazin Anglois. With the graces of 
style, they join good sense and solid reasoning. Her sen- 
timents on education, particularly, are worthy of the gene^ 
ral admiration they met with. 

“In educating youth,” says Madame Beaumont, “it is 
absolutely necessary in forming their young minds to vir- 
tue, never to separate religion and reason ; one must be 
dependent on the other : for the support of which, it is of 
the utmost inipoiiance to study the holy Scriptures, which 
arc alone capable of inspiring us with a just idea of the 
eternal Being, the recompenser of virtue, and the avenger 
of crimes.” Her writings are in the form of dialogues 
between a governess and her pupils, and a^nnd in illus- 
trative stories. — Ihiham. 

BECKER, (Bedthasar,) a learned minister at Amster- 
dam in the sixteenth century, who took occasion, from the 
Cartesian definition of spirit, of the truth ami precision 
of w^hich he was intimately persuaded, to deny boldly all 
the accounts we have in Scripture of the seduction, influ- 
ence, and operations of the devil and his infernal emissaries, 
as well as all that has been said in favor of the existence 
of ghosts, .spectres, and magicians. The lung and elaborate 
work which he published in 1691, upon tins interesting 
subject, is still extant. In this singular production, which 
bears the title of the World Bewitched, he modifies and 
perverts with the greatest ingenuity, but also with equal 
temerity and presumption, the accounts given by the sacred 
writers of the power of Satan and wicked angels, and of 
persons possessed by evil spirits ; he affirms, moreover, 
that the unhappy and malignant being, w^ho is called in 
Scripture Satan, or the devil, is chained down with his 
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infernal ministers in hell ; so that he can never come forth 
from this eternal prison to terrify mortals, or to seduce 
the righteous from the paths of virtue. According to the 
Cartesian definition, “ tne essence of mind is thought, and 
the essence of matter extension. Now since there is no 
sort of conformity or connection between thought and 
extension, mind cannot act upon matter, unless these two 
substances bo united, as soul and lx>cly are in man : there- 
fore no separate spirits, cither good or evil,- can act upon 
mankind. Such acting is miraculous, and miracles can 
be performed by God alone. It follows of consequence 
that the scnptural accounts of the actions and operations 
of good and evil spirits, must he understood in an alle- 
gorical sense.” This is Becker’s argument ; and it does, 
in truth, little honor to his acuteness and sagacity. By 
proving too much, it proves nothing at all. This error 
excited groat tumults and divi.sions, not only in all the 
tlnitcd Provinces, but also in some parts of Germany, 
where several doctors of the Lutheran church were alarmed 
at its progress, and arose to oppose it. Its inventor and 
promoter, though refuted victorumsly by^ a multitude of 
adversaries, and publicly deposed from bis pastoral charge, 
died in 1718, in the full persuasion of the truth of those 
opinions which had fkawii upon liim so much opposition, 
and professed, with hi.s last breath, his sincere adherence 
to every thing he had written on that subject ; nor can it 
be said, that this his doctrine died with him, since it is 
abundantly known, that it has still many votaries and 
jvatTons, who either hold it in secret or profess it publicly. 
— Moshclm. 

15ECKET, (Thomas a,) a celebrated English prelate, the 
son of a merchant, was born at 'London, 11111. .studied at 
Oxford, Paris, and Bologna, and, on his return home, en- 
tered the church. Henry II. made him high-chancellor 
and preceptor to prince Henry, in 1158, admitted him to 
the closest intimacy and confidence, and, in 1162, raised 
him to the archbishopric of Canterbury. Because of his 
great pertinacity in maintaining the exorbitant privileges 
of the clergy, in opposition to the Jdng, he was murdered 
in Canterbury cathedral, December 22, inO.-^JDffvmporf. 

BED. Mattresses, or thick cotton quilts folded, were 
used for sleeping upon. These were hud upon the duan, 
or divan, a part of the room elevated above the level of 
the rest, covered with a carpet in winter, and a fine mat 
in summer. (See Acctjbation, and Banquets.) A divan 
cushion serves for a pillow and liolster. They do not keep 
their beds made ; the mattresses are rolled up, carried 
away, and placed in a cupboard till they are wanted at 
night. And hence the propriety of our Lord’s address 
to the paraljqir, “ Ari.se, talte up thy bed,” or mattress, 

“ and walk.” Malt. 9: 6. The duantm wdiich these mat- 
tresses are placed, is at the end of the chamber, and has 
on asc(MU of several steps. Hence Hezekiah is said to 
turn his face to the wall when he prayed, that is, from his 
attendants. In the day, the* duan was used as a .seat, and 
the place of honor was the corner. Amos 3: 12.— BTrt/jtow. 

BE DAN. We read in 1 Sam. 12: 11. that the Lord 
sent several deliverers (»f Israel ; Jerubbaal, Bedan, Jeph- 
thah, Samuel. Jerubbaal we know to lie Gideon ; but we 
nowhere find Bedan among the judges of Israel. The 
LXX, instead of Bedan, read Barak ; others think Bedan 
to be Jai'r, of Manasseh, who judged Israel twenty-three 
years. Judg. 10; 3. There was a Bedan, gi'eat -grandson 
to Machir, and .lai'r was descended from a daughter of 
Machir. The Chaldee, the rabbins, and after them the 
generality of commentators, conclude that Bedan was 
Samson, of Dan ; but the opinion wdiich supposes Bedan 
and Jai'r to be the same person, seems the most probable. 
The names of Samson and Barak were added in many 
Latin copies, before the corrections of them, by the Roman 
censors, were published. The edition of Sixtus V. reads, 

Jerobaal, et Baldan, et Samson, et Barak, ct Jephte.” 

Ca/meL 

BEDE, (generally styled << the venerable Bede,”) an 
eminent writer and an English nioi^ was born at wer- 
n&outh and Jarrow, in the bishopric of Durham, in the 
vear 673. At the early age of six years, he was sent to 
the monastery of St. Peter, under the superintendence of 
abbot Benedict, by whom, and his successor Ceolfrid, he 
was educated for vmivp years. When he had arrived at 


the age of nineteen, he was ordained deacon by bishop 
Beverley. In a short time, by his diligence and applica- 
tion, lie became a proficient in general knowledge, and in 
classical literature. He was so strongly attached to a 



monastic life, that when pope Sergius wrote to abbot Ce- 
olfrid, in a very urgent manner, to send him to Rome to 
give his opinion op some important points, Bede w'ould 
not accept it. Several years were .spent by him in making 
collections for his celebrated work on ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the materials for which he collected from the lives 
of eminent persons, annals in convents, and such chroni- 
cles as were written before his time. Tliat work was pub- 
lished in the year 731, when he was fifty-nine years of 
age. It gained him such universal applauise, that the most 
profound prelates eonversed with him, and solicited his 
advice on the most important subjects*, particularly Eg- 
bert, bishop of York, a man of very extensive learning j 
and to whom he wrote a long, learned, and judicious let- 
ter, which furnished (he w^orld with .such an account of the 
state of the church at that time, as cannot be met with in 
any other history. He had then every symptom of con- 
sumption, which at last proved to be the case. This afllic- 
t'lon he supported with incredible firmiu'ss of mind *, and 
though Ibis lingering complaint was united with asthma, 
he was never heard to complain, but w’as always calm and 
resigned. Though his body was thus afilicled, his mind 
was buoyant and active j and he continued, with great 
assiduity, to translate the Gospel of St. John into the Saxon 
language, and also some passages which he was then ex- 
tracting^ from the works of Isidore. IJe also totik his usual 
interest in the education and improvement of some monks 
whom he w^as instructing. His piety and virtue, united 
to his lengthened days, entitled him to the appellation of 
renerahle. England scarcely ever produced a greater 
scholar or divine. Bayle says that “ there is scarcely any 
thing in all antiquity wwlhy to be read, which is not to be 
fiaind in Bede, though he travelled not out of his own 
country and that, he had lived in the times of St. 
Augustine, St. Jerome, or Chry.sostoin, he would undoubt- 
edly have equalled them, since, even in the midst of a 
superstitious age, he wrote so many excellent treatises.” 
Bede died at the age of sixty-threCj A. D. 735. His re- 
mains w^erc interred, first in the church of his owm raonas- 
teiy, but afterwards removed to Durham, and placed in 
the same colfin with those of St. Cuthbert.. There were 
several epitaphs composed in honor of him, but none 
considered suitable to his virtues and talents. As an 
author, he excelled in the purity and elegance of his style ) 
and, as a man, he was eminent for those virtues and graces 
w^hich adorn human nature.— Chr, Biog. 

BEE. Shakspeare, our great poet, has aamirably dc- 
scribea the laws and order of a 
community of these industri- 
ous, useful, and well known 
insects. To attempt even an 
outline of the natural history 
of the bee would occupy more 
> smee than can be devoted to 
this entire article; we mu.st, 
i HB \ therefore, refer the reader who 
mm is desirous of the infonnation, 

V to oft'or work.s, and proceed to 

notice those passages of Scrip- 
ture in which it is spoken of, and which require elucidation. 

In Judges 14: 8, we are informed that Samson, on in- 
specting the carcass of a lion which he had some time 
previously kHled, foutld Uiat a swarm of bees had taken 
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up their residence in it. We notice the circumstance, 
because it has been supposed to contradict the statement 
of Aristotle and other eminent naturalists, who affirm that 
bees will nOt alight upon a dead carcase, nor taste the 
flesh ; that they will never sit down in an unclean place, 
nor upon any thing which emits an unpleasant smell. 
The variance between this statement and that of the sa- 
cred writer, is, however, only apparent. The frequently 
occurnng phrase introduced into this text, « after a time,** 
shows that the circumstance referred to was long posterior 
to the death of the animal, whose 'body, from an exposure 
to beasts and birds of prey, and the Violent heat of tlie 
sun, was reduced to a mere skeleton, and divested of all 
effiuvia. That bees have swarmed in dry bones, we have 
the testimony of Herodotus, of Seranus, andof Aldrovandus. 
Indeed, as bones in their nature, when dry, are exceedingly 
dry, there is no more to be said against such a place of 
residence, than against the same among rocks and stones. 

Some writers have contended that bees are destitute of 
the sense of hearing ; but their opinion is entirely without 
foundation. This will appear, if any proof were neces- 
sary, from the follo’wing prediction ; “ And it shall come 
to pass in that day, that the Lord shall hiss for the fly that 
is in the uttermost parts of the rivers of Egypt ; and for 
the bee that is in the land of Assyria.’* Isa. 7: 18. The 
allusion which this text involves, is to the practice of call- 
ing out the bees from their hives by a hissing or whistling 
sound, to their labor in the fields, and summoning them 
again to return when the heavens begin to lower, or the 
shadows of evening to fall. In this manner, Jehovah 
threatens to arouse the enemies of Judah, and lead them 
to the prey. However widely scattered, or far remote 
from the scene of action, they should hear his voice, and 
with as much promptitude as the bee, that has been taught 
to recognise the signal of its owner, and obey his call, 
they should assemble their forces ; and althongh weak 
ami insignificant as a swarm of bees in the esiinpation of 
a proud and infatuated people, they should come with irre- 
sistible might, and take possession of the rich and lieautiful 
region that had been abandoned by its terrified inhabitants. 

The allusion of Moses to the attack of tlie Amorites, 
which involves a reference to the irritable and revengeful 
disposition of the bee, is both just and beautiful : And 
the Amorites which dwelt in that mountain came out against 
you, and chased you as bees do, and destroyed you in 
Seir, even unto Hormah.” Dent. 1: 44. Every ]ierson 
who lias seen a swarm of disturlicd bee?, wall easily con- 
ceive the fierce hostility and implacable fury of the ene- 
mies of Israel, which this expression is intended to denote. 
The same remarks will apply to Psalm 18; 12, in which 
there is a similar allusion. 

The surprising industry of the bee has, from the earliest 
limes, furnished man with a delicious and useful article, 
in the honey which it produces. 

This w^as very common in Pale.stine. In Exod. 3: 8, 
dec., the circumstance of its flowing with milk and honey 
is selected as a striking proof of its being the glory of all 
lands ; and inDeut. 32: 13. and Ps. 81; Ifl, the inhabitants 
are said to have sucked honey out of the rocks. With 
this agree 2 Sam. 14: 25 j Matt, 3: 4, Acc., and the testi- 
mony of intelligent travellers. Hasselquist says, that be- 
tween Acra and Nazareth, great numbers of wild bees 
breed, to the advantage of the inhabitants j and Maundrcl 
observes, that when in the great plain near Jericho, he per- 
ceived in many places a smell of honey and wax, as strong 
as if he had been in an apiary. 

It is reasonably supposed, however, that the honey men- 
tioned in some of these passages was not the produce of 
bees, but a sweet syrup produced by the date-tree, which 
was common in Palestine, and which is known to have 
furnished an article of this description. There is also in 
some^parts of the East, a kind of honey which collects 
upon the leaves of the trees, something like dew, and w'hich 
is gathered by the inhabitants in considerable quantities. 
It is very sweet when fresh, but turns sour after being 
kept two days. The Arabs eat it with butter ; they also 
put it into their gruel, and use it in rubbing their water- 
skins, for the purpose of excluding the air. It is collected 
in the months of May and June j and some persons as- 
sured our traveller that the same substance was likewise 
27 


produced by the thorny tree Tcreshresh, at the same time 
of the year. 

Honey was prohibited as an offering on the altar, under 
the Levitical aispensation, (Lev. 2: 11.) but its first-fruits 
were to be presented for the support of the priests, ver. 12. 
Some writers have supposed that these first-fruits were of 
the honey of the date, but such an interpretation is forced 
and unnatural : the articles intended in verse 12, are ob- 
viously the same as those which are specified in the pre- 
ceding verse. 

Honey newly taken out of the comb bas a peculiar deli- 
cacy of flavor, which will in vain be sought for, after it 
has been for any length of time expressed or clarified. 
This will help to explain the energy of expression adapted 
by the Psalmist, wdien speaking of the divine laws : More 
to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold j 
sweeter also than honey, and the droppings of Jioney- 
comb.s.’* Ps. 19: 10. 

A fine lesson on the necessity of moderation is taught 
by Solomon ; (Prov. 25: 10.) “ Hast thou found honey? eat 
so much as is sufficient for thee, lest thou be filled there- 
Avith, and vomit it.” Upon this passage, Harris has cited 
the following observations of Dr. Knox: “Man, indeed, 
may be called a bee in a figurative style. , In search of 
sweets, he roams in various regions, and ransacks every 
inviting flower. Whatever displays a beautiful appear- 
ance solicits his notice, and conciliates his favor, if not his 
aflection. He is often deceived by the vivid color and at- 
tractive form, wffiich, instead ol' supplying honey, produce 
the rankest poison ; but he perseveres in his researches, 
and if he is often disappointed, he is also often successful. 
The misfortune is, that wlien he has found honey, he en- 
ters upon the feast with an appetite so voracious, that he 
usually destroys his own delight by excess and satiety.” — 
Ahhott'^s Scrip. Nat. Hist. 

BEEL-ZEBUB, the same as Baa\-zebub ; which sec. 

BEER, a wdly a town about twelve miles from Jerusa- 
lem, in the way to Shcchem, or Napolosc. It is probable, 
that Jotham, son of Gideon, retired to this place, to avoid 
falling into the hands of his brother Abimelcch .Tudg. 
9. 21. — Calmet. 

BEER-LAHA-ROI, a well between Kade.sh and Shur, 
w'here the angel of God appeared to Hagar. Gen. 16: 14. 
— CnJmef. 

BEE ROTH, a city of the Gibeonites, afterwards belong: 
ing to Benjamin, (Jo.sh. 9; 17. 18: 25. 2 Sam. 4: 2. Ezra 
2; 25.) seven miles from Jerusalem, toward NicopoUs. — 
Calmet. 

BEETI..E, is mentioned only in Lev. 11: 22. It is 
thought by some critics to be a species of the locust, but 
by others, the very kind of scarabseus to which the ancient 
Egyptians paid divine honors. — Abbott's Scrip. Nat. Hist. 

BEEVES ; the genuine name for a class of clean ani- 
iniils. Collectively, herds. (See Hktfer.) — Calmet 

BEFORE THE LORD, To be before God, is to enjoy 
his favor, and the smiles of his providence. Ps. 31 : 22. 
To come before him, is to come to his temple and ordinances, 
and worship him, and have familiar fellowship with him. 
Ps. 100; 2. 65: 4. 42: 2. To roalk before him, is to behave 
as under his eye, depending on his strength, and aiming 
at his glory as our chief end. Gen. 17; 1. To sin before 
him, is to do it in his view, and with a bold and open con 
tempt of him. Gen. 13: 13. To have other gods before him, 
is to have them in his sight, and in opposition to him . 
Exod. 20: 3. To set the T^ord before us, is to make him the 
object of our trust, the pattern of our conduct ; and to in- 
tend his glory, and cxinsider him as our witness and 
judge in all we do . — BrmrCs Diet. 

BEGHARDS, or BfiouARns, i. e. hard beggars, a term 
variously applied in ecclesiastical history. It was applied 
first to certain religious of the order of St. Francis, who 
lived in common under monastic vows, and supported 
themselves by the manufacture of linen cloth. At length 
degenerating, they were s«^pressed by the pope’s autho- 
rity, and the name became a term of reproach— beggars. 
On the dawn of the Reformation, it was applied, in its 
spiritual sense, to certain praying people, from the 
ness of their devotions, and thence became (like o- 
dist) a term of reproach, applied to all ff 
particularly the Waldenses abroad, and the Wicldiffites 
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and Lollards in England. — MoshtwCs BccL Hist. vol. iii. 
pp. 231 — 234 ; Hamis^s Churcfi Hist, vol. ii. p. 275. 

BEOTJINES, is said to be the feminine of Beghards ; 
but they seem to have had a prior establishment in the 
eleventh century. They derive their origin from St. 
Begge, duchess of Brabant, and daughter of Pepin, mayor 
of -file palace of the king of Austria, in the seventh cen- 
tury. A variety of convents “were formed under this name, 
both in Germany and Flanders, the ladiejs of whom lived 
a single life, ana divided their time between works of in- 
dustry and devotion, but without entering into vows of 
celibacy. After the commencement of the Reformation, 
the term was applied more generally to pious females, in 
its best sense--those who wmstled hard in prayer. — 
Mosheinfs Bed. Hist. vol. iii. p. 233, Note u, hy Dr. 
Maclaine f Williams. 

BEGINNING, denotes, 1. The first part of time m 
general. Gen. 1: 1.— 2. The first part of a particular pe- 
riod ; as of the year ; of the duration of the state or king- 
dom of the Hebrews. Exod. 12: 2. Isa. 1: 26. — 3. The 
first actor, or the cause of a thing. Numb. 10: 10. Mic. 
1: 13. — 4. That which is most excellent. Prov. 1: 7. 9:10. 
From the beginning is, 1 . From eternity, ere any creature 
was made. 2 Jhes. 2: 13. Prov. b: 23.-2. From the 
very first part of time. 1 John 3; 8. — 3. From the begin- 
ning of a particular period ; as of Christ’s public ministry. 
John 8: 25. Christ is called the beginning^ and the begin- 
ning of the creation of Go/I ; he is from eternity, and gave 
being to time and every creature. Rev. 1: 8. and 3: 14. 
Col. 1: 18. 

BEHEMOTH. The animal denoted by this appellation 
in the book of Job, has been variously determined .by 
learned men j some of whom, especially the early Chris- 



tian writers and the Jewish rabbins, have indulged in suf- 
ficiently extravagant notions. To detail these w^ould be 
useless, and we shall therefore pass them over in silence. 

The kite editor of Calmet, whose extensive learning 
and indefatigable industry will always entitle him to re- 
spectful attention, notwithstanding his love of fanciful con- 
jecture, has well remarked, that “ the author of the book 
of Job has evidently taken great pains in delineating highly 
finished and poetical pictures of' two remarkable animals, 
behemoth and leviathan: these he reserves to close his 
descriptions of animated nature, and with these he termi- 
nates the climax of that discourse, wdiich he puts into the 
mouth of the Almighty. He even interrupts that dis- 
cour.se, and separates, as it were, by that interruption, 
these surprising creatures from those which he had de- 
scribed before j and he descants on them in a manner 
which demonstrates the poetic animation with which he 
wrote. The leviathan is described at a still greater length 
than the behemoth ; and the tw'o evidently appear to be 
presented as companions ; to be reserved as fellows and 
associates.’' Mr. Taylor then proceeds to inquire what 
were the creatures most like^ to be companionized and 
associated in early ages, and' in countries bordering on 
Egyyj, where the scene of this poem is placed ; and from 
the "Antiquities of Herculaneum,” the “ Prasnestine Pave- 
ment,". and the famous " Statue of the Nile,” he shows 
these to have been the crocodile— now generally admitted 
to be the leviathan, and the hippopotamus, or nver-horse. 

"After these authorities?' he remarks. I think we inav 


without besitatiem, conclude, that this association was not 
rare or uncommon, but that it really was the customa^ 
manner of thinking, and, consequently, of speaking, in 
ancient times, and in the countries w^here these creatures 
were native j w^e may add, that being w’^ell knowm in Egypt, 
and being, in some de^ee, popular objects of Egyptian 
pride, distinguishing natives of mat country, for their mag- 
nitude and character, they could not escape the notice of 
any curious naturalist, or writer on natural history ; so 
that to suppose they were omitted in this part of the book 
of Job, would be to suppose a blemish in the book, imply- 
ing a deficiency in the author : and if they are inserted, 
no other description can be that of the hippopotamus.” 

Aristotle represents the hippopotamus to be of the size 
of an ass ; Herodotus affinns that in stature he is equal 
to the largest ox ; Diodorus makes his height not less than 
five cubits, or above seven feet and a half j and Tatius 
calls him, on account of his prodigious strength, the Egyp- 
tian elephant. Captain Beaver thus describes one which 
he met with in Western Africa : The animal was not 
swimming, but standing in the channel, in, I suppose, alwut 
five feet water : the body immerged, and the head just 
above it. It looked steadfastly at the boat till we were 
wdthin about twenty yards of it, w>^hen I lodged a ball half 
way between its eyes and nostrils : it immediately tumbled 
down, but instantly rose again, snorted, and w^alked into 
shallower water, where T had an opportunity of seeing its 
whole body, and then discovered that it was an hippopota- 
mus. It afterwards advanced a little towards the boat, 
then towards the shore, and turned entirely round once or 
twice, as if at a loss what to do, plunging violently the 
ivhole time. At last, it walked into deeper water, and then 
dived : we watched its rising, and then pursued it j and 
this we did for near three hours, when, at length it landed 
on a narrow neck of sand, and walked over it into fifteen 
or sixteen fathoms of water. We then gave up the pur- 
suit, having never been able to gel a second shot at it. 
The longest time it was under water during the pursuit, 
was twenty minutes, but immediately after being wounded 
it rose every three or four minutes. Its body appeared to 
be somewhat larger than that of the largest buffalo, with 
shorter but much thicker legs; a head much resembling 
a horse’s, but longer ; large, projecting eyes ; open and 
wide distended nostrils ; short, erect ears, likea cropt horse 
when it pricks them up, or those of a well-cropped terrier. 
I perceived nothing like a mane, and the skin appeared to 
be without hair ; but of this I am not certain, for being 
totally ignorant whether the animal was ferocious or not, 
immediatedy after I fired we rowed from it, expecting it 
would attack us.” 

In Job 40: 17, 18, the sacred writer conveys a striking 
idea of the bulk, vigor, and strength of the behemoth. 

He movelh his lull like a cedar: 

The sinews of his thighs are Interwoven together. ♦ 

His rilw are as strong pieces of copper ; 

His backbonodtko bars of iron. 

The idea of his prodigious might is increased by the 
account given of his bones, which are compared to strong 
piec.es of brass, and bars of iron. Such figures are com- 
monly employed by the sacred writers, to express great 
hardness and strength, of which a striking example occurs 
in the prophecy of Micah ; “ Arise and thresh, 0 daughter of 
Zion; for I will make thy horn iron, and I will make thy hoofs 
brass : and thou shalt beat in pieces many people,” (Micah 
4: 13.) so hard and strong are the bones of the behemoth. 

He is chief of tho works of God. 

He Uiat made him has fixed his weapon. 

Here he is de.scribed as one of the noblest animals which 
the Almighty Creator has produced. The male hippo- 
potamus wluch Zemighi brought from the Nile to Italy, 
was sixteen feet nine inches long, from the extremity of 
the muzzle to the origin of the tail ; fifteen feet in circum- 
ference ; and six feet and a half high ; and the legs were 
about two feet ten inches long. The head was three feet 
and a half in length, and eight feet and a half in cireum- 
fer^ce. The opening of the mouth was two feet fomr 
inches, and the largest teeth were more than a foot long. 

Thus, his prodigious strength ; his impenetrable skin ; 
and vast opening of his mouth, and his portentous voracity ; 
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the whiteness and hardness of his teeth ; his manner of of the primate of that place,) before it was finished, and 
life, Spent with equal ease in the sea, on the land, or at he never afterwards proceeded with it, further than by 
the bottom of the Nile, — equally claim our admiration, adding some explanatory notes. The next production of 
and entitle him, says Paxton, to be considered as the chief liis pen is called Ttte Three Principles. In this work he 
of the ways of God. Nor is he less remarkable for his more fully illustrates the subjects treated of in the former, 
sagacity j of which two instances are recorded by Pliny and supplies what is wanting in that work. The contents 
and Solinus. After he has gorged himself with corn, and of these two treatises may be divided as follows ; 1. How 
begins to return with a distended belly to the deep, with all things came from a working will of the holy triune 
averted steps he traces a great many paths, lest his pur- incomprehensible God, manifesting himself os Father, 
suers, following the lines of one plain track, should over- Son, and Holy Spirit, through an outward perceptible 
take and destroy him while he is unable to resist. The working triune power of fire, light, and spirit, in the king- 
^ second instance is not less remarkable : when he has be- dom of heaven, 2. How and what angels and men were 
come fat with too much indulgence, he reduces his obesity in their creation ; that they are in and from God, his real 
by copious bleedings. For this purpose he searches for offi>pring ; that their life began in and from this divine fire, 
newly-cut reeds, or sharp-pointed rocks, and rubs himself vrhich is the Father of light, generating a birth of light in 
against them till he makes a sufficient aperture for the their souls ; from both which proceeds the Holy Spirit, or 
blood to flow. To promote the discharge, it is said, he breath of divine love in the triune creature, as it does in the 
agitates his body ; and when he thinks he has lost a suffi- triune Creator. 3. How some angels, and all men, are 
cient quantity, he closes the wound by rolling himself in fallen from God, and their first state of a divine triune 
the mud. life in him ; what they are in their fallen state, and ‘.he 

In complipcc with the prevailing opinion, wdiich refers difference between the fall of angels and that of man. 4. 
this description to the hippopotamus, we have thought it How the earth, stars, and elements were created in con- 
right to exhibit some of the points of resemblance which sequence of the fallen angels. 5. Whence there is good 
have been discovered between that creature and the be- and evil in all this temporal world, in all its creatures, ani- 
hemoth of the book of Job. Prs. Good and Clarke, how- mate and inanimate ; and what is meant by the curse that 
ever, think that the sacred writer refers to an animal of dwells every where in it. 6. Of the kingdom of Christ j 
an extinct genus. Dr. Clarke believes it to have been the how it is set in opposition to, and fights and strives against, 
mastodantm or mammoth^ some part of a skeleton of which the kingdom of hell. 7. How man, through faith in Christ, 
he has carefully examined-, and thus described in his com- is able to overcome the kingdom of hell, and triumph over 
nientary on Gen. 1: 24. “ The mammoth for size will an- it in the divine power, and thereby obtain eternal salva- 

swer the description in verse 19 : “He is the chief of the tion; also how, through working in the hellish quantity 
M^ays of God.” That to which the part of a skeleton be- or principle, he casts himself into perdition. 8. How and 
longed, which I examined, must have been, by computa- why sin and misery, wrath and death, shall only reign for 
tion, not less than trventy^five feet high, and sixty feet in a time, till the love, the wisdom, and the power of God, 
length ! The bones of me toe I measured, and found them shall, in a supernatural way, (the mystery of God made 
three fed in length ’ One of the very smallest grinders man,) triumph over sin, misery, and death ; Mid make 
of an animal of this extinct species, full of processes on fallen man rise to the glory of angels, and this material 
the surface, more than an inch in depth, which showed system shake ofi' its curse, and enter into an everlasting 
that the animal had lived on fleshy I have just now weighed, union with that heaven from whence it fell, 
and found it, in its very dry state, four pounds eight ounces^ The year after he wrote his Three FrindpleSy — by whicn 
avoirdupois : the same grinder of an ele^nt I have are to be understood the dark world, or hell, in which the 
weighed also, and found it just two pounds. T\xemammothf devils live ; the light world, or heaven, in which the an- 
therefore, from this proportion, must have been as large gels live j the external and visible world, which has pro- 
as two elephants and a quarter. VVe may judge by this of ceeded from the internal and spinlual worlds, in which 
its size ; elephants are frequently ten and ehnen feet high : man, as to his bodily life, lives, — Behmen produced his 
this will make the mammoth at least twenty-five or twenty-six Threefold Life of Mauj according to the ^hree Principles. 
feet high ; and as it appears to have been a many-toed ani- In this work he treats more largely of the stale of man in 
mal, the springs which such a creature could make, must this world : 3 . That he has that immortal ^ark of life 
have been almost incredible j nothing by .siai/Vacss could which is common to angels and devils. 2. That divine 
have escaped its pursuit. God seems to have made it as life of the light and spirit of God, which makes the essen- 
the proof of his power; and had it been prolific, and not tial difference between an angel and a devil, the last hav- 
becomc extinct, it would have depopulated the earth, ing extinguished this divine life in himself ; but that man 
Creatures of this kind must have been living in the days can only attain unto this heavenly life of the second prin- 
of Job : the behemoth is referred to here, as if perfectly ciple through the new birth in Christ Jesus. 3. The life 
commonly known.”— ; .Toim. of the third principle, or of this external and visible world. 

BEHMEN, or Bokhme, (Jacob,) a celebrated mystic Thus the life of the first and third principles is common 
writer, born in the year 1575, at Old Scidenburgh, near to all men ; but the life of the second principle only to a 
Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia ; he was a shoemaker by trade, true Christian or cliild of God. 

He is described as having been thoughtful and religious Behmen wrote several other treatises, besides the three 
from his youth, taking peculiar pleasure in frequenting alreatly enumerated ; but these three being, as it were, the 
public worship. At length, seriously considering within basis of all his other writings, it was thought proper to 
himself that speech of our Savior, My FaUm which ts in notice them particularly. His conceptions are often clothed 
heaven will give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him^ he was under allegorical symbols ; and in his latter works he has 
thereby thoroughly awakened in him.self, and set forward freq.ucntly adopted chemical and Latin phrases to express 
to desire that promised Comforter; and, continuing in that his ideas, which phrases he borrowed from conversation 
earnestness, he was at last, to use his own expression, with learned men, the education he had received being 
“ surrounded with a divine light for seven days, and stood loo illiterate to furnish him with tliem : but as to the mat- 
in the highest contemplation and kingdom of joys !” ter contained in his writings, he disclaimed having bor- 
After this, about the year 1600, he was again surrounded rowed it either from men or books. He died in the year 
by the divine light, and replenished with the heavenly 1624. His last words were, “ Now I go hence into Para- 
knowledge ; insomuch that, going abroad into the fields, disc.” 

and viewing the herbs and grass, by his inward light he Some of Behmcn’^rinciples were adopted by the late 
saw into their essences, use and pi'operties, which were ingenious and pious william Law, who has clothed thm 
discovered to him by their lineaments, figures, and sima- in a more modem dress a]|d in a less obscure styl^ 
tures. In the year 1610, he had a third special iUutmna- Behmesds Works ; OoMey^s Memoirs of Behmen.-— Henaer- 
tion, wherein still further mysteries were revealed to him, sotds Buck. imports 

It was not till the year 1612, that Behmen committed these BEHOLD ; a call for particular attention, it 
revelations to writing. His first treatise is entitled Au- sadden excitement, wonder, joy, certainty, 
rorOf which was seized on and withheld from him by the ness. Isa. 7: 14. John 1: 29. \ 31. 

senate of Gorlitz, (who persecuted him flt tfie insti^tion Liike 2ii 39. To behold, is, 1- To loojc on, 
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51. 2. To consider^ know, care for. Lam. 1: 12. John 
19: 5, 26, 27. God beheld not in^ity in Jacob, nor pervenc' 
ness in Israel ; though his omniscient eye discerns sin in 
his people on earth, be observes it hot as an enemy, wrath- 
fttUy to punish them for it. But the word may be rendered, 
He hath not hehdd injury against Jacob, nor vexation against 
Israel ; that is, he will not suffer them to be hurt. Numb. 
23: 21. To behold Christ, is with wonder and attention to 
know, believe in, and receive him. Isa. 65; 1. — Brown. 

BEHOOVE, to be necessary, just, and becoming. As 
it hecaine God, for the honor of his nature, counsels, word, 
and work, to expose Christ to suffering j so it heJiooved 
Christ to suffer, and be in all things like unto his brethren 
of mankind, that he might display his Father’s perfec- 
tions, fulfil his ptirpc>ses, promises, and types, destroy the 
works of the devil, and sympathuse with, and serve us. 
Heb. 2; 10, ri.--Brmvn. 

BEKAH ; half a shekel. Ex. 38; 26. 

BEL. (S^cBaal.) 

BEL AND THr. DRAGON, (iiisTOhif ov,) an apocry- 
phal and uncanonical book of Scripture. It was always 
rejected by the Jewish church, and is extant neither in the 
Hebrew nor the Chaldee languag<3 j nor is there any proof 
that it ever was .so. Jerome gives it no better title than 
“ the fable of Bel and the Dragon.” 

Selden thinks this little history ought rather to be con- 
sidered as a sacred poem, or fiction, than a true account. 
As to the Dragon, he observes, that serpents {dracones) 
made a part of the hidden mysteries of the pagan religion j 
as appears from Clemens Alexandrinus, Julius Firmicus, 
Justin Martyr, and others. And Aristotle relates, that in 
Mesopotamia, there were serpents which would not hurt the 
natives of the country, and infested only strangers. Whence 
it is not improbable, that both the Mesopotamians them- 
selves, and the neighboring people, might worship a serpentj' 
the former to avert the evil arising from those reptiles, the 
latter out of a principle of gratitude. But of this there is 
no clear proof j nor is it certain that the Babylonians wor- 
shipped a dragon or serpent. — Ilend. Buck. 

BELCHER, (Jonathan,) governor of Massachusetts 
and New Jersey, was the son o£ Andrew Belcher of Cam- 
bridge, one of the council of the province, and a gentle- 
man of large estate, who died in 1717, and grandson of 
Andrew Belcher, who lived in Cambridge in 1646, and 
who received in 1652 a license for an inn, granting him 
liberty “to sellibcer and bread for entertainment of stran- 
gers and the good of the town.” He was horn in January, 
1681. As the hopes of the family rested* on him, his father 
carefully superintended his education. He was grmluated 
at Harvard college in 1699. While a member of this in- 
stitution, his open and pleasant conversation, joined with 
his manly and generous conduct, conciliated the esteem 
of all his acquaintance. Not long after the termination 
of his collegial course, he visited Europe. The acquaint- 
ance which he formed with the princess Sophia and her 
son, afterwards king George II. laid the foundation of his 
future honors. 

After the death of governor Burnet, he was appointed 
by his majesty to the government of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire in 1730. In this station he continued 
eleven years. The leading men of New Hampshire, who 
wished for a distinct govcrnmeTit, were hostile to him ; 
and his resistance to a proposed new emission of paper 
bills also created him enemies. On being superseded, he 
repaired to court, where he vindicated his character and 
conduct, and exposed the base designs of his enemies. 
He was restored to the royal favor, and was promised the 
first vacant government m America. This vacancy oc- 
curred in the province of New Jersey, where he arrived 
in 1747, and where he spent the remaining years of his 
life. In this province, his memory has been held in de- 
seryetl ra^ct. 

Wh^ %e firat arrived in this province, he found it in the 
'OOfifh'slott by tutoults and riotoris disorders, which 
m mke Mtne px^vailed. This circumstance, joined 
to the unhappy coatrovew between the two branches of 
tfo rhi^eied the part of his administra- 

; but 1^ his firm and prudent 
rheaSQZ^ ae fiamowhbd t|ho,dimenlties of his situation, 
tie pithtfbA the weiest df the province, endj?*!- 


voring to distinguish and promote men of worth without 
partiality. He enlarged the charter of Princeton college, 
8Uid was its chief patron and benefactor. Even under the 
growing infirmities of age, he applied himself with his 
accustomed assiduity antt diligence to the high duties of 
his office. He died at Elizabethtown, August 31, 1757, 
aged seventy-six years. 

Governor Belcher possessed uncommon gracefulness of 
prson and dignity of deportment. He obeyed the royal 
instructions on the one hand, and exhibited a rcfal regard 
to the liberties and happiness of the people on the other. 
He was distinguished by his unshaken integrity, by his 
zeal for justice, and care to have it equally distributed. 
Neither the claims of interest nor the solicitations of friends 
could move him from what appeared to be his duty. He 
seems to have possessed, in addition to his other accom- 
pl ishments, that piety, whose lustre is eternal . His religion 
was ndt a mere formal thing, which he received from tra- 
dition, or professed in conformity to the cnsfcnn of the 
country in which he lived j but it impressed hi.s heart, and 
governed his life. He had such views of the majestv and 
holiness of God, of the strictness and purity of the divine 
law, and of lus own unworthincss and iniquity, as made 
him disclaim all dejiendence on his own rigmeousnesK, 
and led him to place hb whole hope for salvation on the 
merits of the Lord Jesus Christ, who appearcxl to him an 
all-suflicieiit and glorious Savior. He expressed the hum- 
blest sense of his own character, and the most exalted 
vicw.s of the rich, free, and glorious grace olT’ercd in the 
gospel to sinners. His faith worked by love, and produced 
the genuine fiiiits of obedience. It exhibited itself in a 
life of piety and devotion, of meekness and humility, of 
justice, truth, and benevolence. He searched the holy 
Scriptures with the greatest diligence and delight. In his 
family he maintained the worship of God, himself read- 
ing the volume of truth, and addressing in prayer the 
Majesty of heaven and of earth, as long as his health and 
strength would possibly admit. In the hours of retire- 
ment, he held intercourse with Heaven, carefully redeem- 
ing time from the business of this world, to attend to the 
more importan^^.eoncerrs of another. Though there was 
nothing ostentunotis in his religion, y(?t he was not ashamtx! 
to avow his attachment to the Gospel of Christ, even when 
he exposed himself to ridicule and censure. When Mr. 
Whitcifield was at Boston in the year 1710, he treated that 
eloquent itinerant with the greatest respect. He even fol- 
lowed him as far as Worcester, and requested him to con- 
tinue hivS faithful instructions and pungent addresses to 
the conscience, desiring him to spare iicither ministers nor 
rulers. He was indeed deeply interested in the progress 
of holiness and religion. As he approached the termina- 
tion of his life, he often cxprcsseti his desire to depart, 
and to enter the world of glory. — Burr's Bun. Ser. ; 
Hutchinson, ii. 307 — 397 j Holmes, ii. 78 ; Smith's New Jer^ 
sey, 437, 438 ; Belknap^ s New Hampshire, ii. 95, 126, 165 — 
180 ; minefield^ s Journal for 1743 j Marshall, i. 299 ; MU 
not, i. 61; Eliot ; Mass. Hist. Col. vii. 28; Alltn. 

BELIAL. The pbrase, “ sons of Belial,” signifies 
roicked, worthless mm. Tt was given to the inhabitants of 
Gibeah, who abused the Levite^ wife, (Judg. 19: 22.) and 
to Hophni and» Fhineas, the wicked and profane sons of 
Eli. 1 Sam. 2; 12. In later times, the name Belial de- 
noted the devil : “ What concord hath Christ with Belial ?” 
(2 Cor. 6: 1.5.) for as the word literally imports “ one who 
will do no one good,” the positive sense of a doer of evil 
was applied to Satan, who is the author of evil, and, emi- 
nently, “ the evil one.” — Watson. 

BELIE ; to give one the lie. To belie the Lord, is 
falsely to ascribe our prosperity or distress to some other 
principal cause rather than God. Jer. 5: 12. Prov. 30: 9. 

BELIEF, in its general and natural sense, denotes a 
persuasion or an assent of the mind to the truth of any 
proposition. In this sease^ belief has no relation to any 
particular kind of means or arguments, but may be pro- 
nneed by any means Whatever : tlius we are said to be- 
Eeve onr senses, to beHeve 6tir reason^, to, believe a wit- 
ness. Belief, in Its more restrhined sense, ilenoteiS that 
kmd df assent which is ^rimnded only on the authority or 
iestimony of some persdn. In this 'simse, belief stands 6p- 
pjsed to knowledge aifid science. We do not say that we 
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helkve snow is white, but we hn(ym it to be so. But when 
a thing is unfunded to us, of which wc ourselves have 
no knowlecfgc, but which appears to us to be true, from 
the testimony given to it by another, this is what we call 
belief. (See Faith.)— Buck, 

BELIEVERS; an appellation giveu, toward the close ^ 
of the first century, to those Christians who had been ad» 
mitied into the church by baptism, and instructed in all the 
mysteries of religion. They were thus called in contra* 
distinction to the catechumens who had not been baptized, 
and were debarred from those privileges. Among us, it is 
often used syncmymoa.sly with Christian. (See Chris- 
tian.^— //r7idcr.w«'s Buck, 

BELKNAP, (Jeremy, D. D.,) minister in Boston, and 
eminent as a writer, was bom June 4, 1744, and was a 
descendnni of Joseph Belknap, who lived in Boston in 
lf)58. He received the rudiments of I •arning in the gram- 
mar school of the celebrated Mr. Love), and was gradu- 
ated at Harvard college in 1762. He exhibited, at this 
early period, such marks of genius and lasie, and such 
talents in writing and conversation, as to excite the most 
pleasing hopes of his future usefulness and distinction. 
Having upon his mind deep impressions of the truths of 
religion, he now applied himself to Ihe study of theology, 
and he was ordained pastor of the church in Dover. New 
Hampshire, February 18, 1767. Here he passed near 
twenty years of his life with the e.sieem and aflection of 
his flock, and respected by the first characters of the state. 
He was persuaded by them to compile his history of New 
Hampshire, w^hich gained him a high reputation. In 
1786, he w'as dismissed from his people. The presbyterlan 
church in Boston, becoming vacant by the removal of 
Mr. Annan, and having changed its establishment from 
the presbyterian to the congregational form, soon invited 
him to become its pastor. He was accordingly installed, 
April 4, 17R7. Here he passed the remainder of his days, 
discharging the duties of his pastoral office, exploring va- 
rious fields of literature, and giving his efficient support 
to every useful and benevolent institution. After being 
subject to freriucnt returns of ill health, . he was suddenly 
seized by a paralytic aflection, and died Juu 20, 1798, 
aged fifty-four years. 

Dr. Belknap in his jireaching did not possess the graces 
of elocution; nor did he aim at splendid diction, but pre- 
sented his thoughts in plain and perspicuous language, 
that all might understand him. He m^us one of the foun- 
ders of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the design 
of which he was induced to form in consequence of a 
suggestion of Thomas Wallcut of Boston, a diligent col- 
lector of old and valuable books, as well as on account of 
his frequent disappointment from the loss of valuable pa- 
pers, in prosecuting his historical researches. 

Dr. Belknap gained a high reputation as a writer j but 
he is more remarkable for the patience and accuracy of 
hi.s historical researches, than for elegance of style. His 
deficiency in natural science, as manifested in his history 
of New Hampshire, is rendered more prominent by the 
rapid progress of natural history since his death. His 
Foresters is not only a description of American manners, 
bm a work of humor and wit, w^hich went into a second 
edition. Before the revolution, he wrote much in favor of 
freedom and his country, .and he afterwards gave to the 
public many fruits of his labors and researches. His last 
and most interesting w'ork, his American Biography, he 
did not live to complete. 

The following extract fVom some lines, found among 
his papers, expresses his choice with regard to the manner 
of his death, and the event corresponded with his wishes. 

When faith and patience, hope and love 
Have made us meet fur heavcNa atxi.ve, 

How bleat the privilege to ruse, 

Snatched In a moment u> the akiea ; 
tTnconsciotis to resign our breath, 

Nor Uwte the bitterness of death ! 

— Mass. Hist, Cal. vi. 10: 18 ,* Columb. Cent. June 25, 1798 ; 
PolyanthoSf i. 1—13 ; Allen. 

BELL, (John,) an eminent surgeon of Edinburgh, and 
a man of yery considerable literary talents, died at Rome 
in 1820. He is the author of the Anatomy of the Human 
Body, Principles of Surgery, and other anatomical and 


surgical work.s, and of excellent Observations in Italy^ 
Davenport, 

BELLAMY, (Joseeh, D. D.) an eminent American mi- 
nister, was bom at New Cheshire, Connectictif, in 1719, 
and was graduated at Yale college in 1735. !i was not 
long after Ms removal from New Haven, that he became 
the subject of those serious imprcpy-ions, which, it is be- 
lieved, i».suecl in renovation of lieaff. From ihis period 
he consecrated ht.s talents to the evangelical ministry. At 
the age of eighteen, he began to preach w ith acceptance 
and succe.s.s. An uncommon blessing attended his mi- 
nistij at Bethlern, in the tow‘ii of Woodbury ; a large pro- 
portion of the society a]>pcarcd to be aw'akencd to a sense 
of religion, and they W’erc unwilling to part with the man, 
by whose mini.stry they had been conducted loa knowledge 
of the truth. He was ordained to the pastoral office over 
this church in 1740. In this retirement, he devoted him- 
self with uncommon ardor lo lii.s studies and the duties of 
his oflice till the memorable revival, wdneh was most con- 
spicuons in 1742. His spirit of piety was then blown into 
a flame ; he could not be contented to confine his labors 
to his small society. Taking care that his own pulpit 
should be vacant as little as possible, he devoted a con- 
siderable part of his time for several years to itinerating 
in different parts of Connecticut and tlie neighboring colo- 
nie.s, preaching the gospcldaily to multitudes, w^ho (locked 
to hear him. He W’as instrumental in the conversion of 
many. When the awakening declined, he returned to a 
more constant attention to his own charge. He now be- 
gan the task of writing an excellent treatise, rnihled, 
True Religion delineated, ivhich ivas published in 175th 
His abilities, his ardent piety, Ids theological knowledge, 
his acquaintance with persons under all kinds of religion^ 
impre.sMons qualified him peculiarly for a vork of this 
kind. 

From this time be became mol'd coitspicuotis, a rut 5’onng 
men, who were preparing for the gospd miniMrv. applied 
to him as a teacher. In this branch of his wot R he was 
eminently useful till the decline of life, when he relin- 
quished it. Ilis method of instruction was the following : 
After ascertaining the abilities and genius of those W'ho 
applied to hin^ he gave them a number of questions on 
the leading and most essential subject.s of leligion in ilie 
form of a .sy.stem. He then directed them to such books 
as treat these subjects with the greatest perspicuity and 
force of argument, and usually spent his evenings in in- 
quiring into their improvements and solving difficulties, 
till they had obtained a good degree of understanding in 
the general system. After this, he directed them to wu ite 
on each of the questions before given them, reviewing 
those parts of the authors, which treated on the subject 
proposed. These dis.sertations were submitted lo his ex- 
amination. As they advanced in ability to make proper 
distinctions, he led them to read the most learned and acute 
opposers of the truth, the deistical, Allan, and Socinian 
writers, and laid open the fallacy of their most specious 
reasonings. When the system w'as completed, he directed 
them to write on several of the most important points 
systematically, in the form of sermons. He next led them 
to peruse the best experimental and practical discourses, 
and to compose sermons on like subjects. He revised and 
corrected their compositions, inculcating the necessity of a 
heart truly devoted to Christ, and a life of watching and 
prayer, discoursing occasionally on the various duties, 
trials, comforts, and motives of the evangelical work, that 
his pupils might be, as far as possible, scribes well in- 
structed in the kingdtmx of God.” In 1786, Dr. Bcdlamy 
was seized by a paralytic affection, from which he never 
recovered. He died, March 6, 1790, in the fiftieth year of 
bis ministry, aged seventy-one. ‘ 

His writings procured him the esteem of the pious and 
learned; at home and abroad, with many of n^hom he 
maintained an epistolary correspondence. In his preach- 
ing, a mind rich m thought, a great command of language, 
and a powerful voice, rendered his extemporary discourses 
peculiarly acceptable. He was one of the most able di- 
vines of this country. In his sentiments, he accorded 
mainly with president Edwards, with whom he ivas mti- 

entitled, Early Piety recom- 
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mended; True ReJig^on delineated, 1750; sermons on the which he ofHcmted should 
Binnityof Christ, the Millennium, and the Wisdom of nate/; and gold .yt alternately, in 

Gotl in ihe Permission of Sin, 1758: letters and dialogues minister therein, that his sound might be he^d ^h®^ he 
on the Nature of Love to God, Faith in Christ, and Assu- went into the holy place before the Lord, and when he 
ranee, 1759 ; e?isay on the Glory of the Gospel ; a vindica- came out, that he might not die. It seems to have l^en 
tion of his sermon on the Wisdom of God in the Permission rnr/i«inprl ns a mat'k of resoect. that the hiffh-nnesl miant 


of Sin ; the Law a School-master, a sermon ; the great Evil 
of Sin ; election sermon, 1762. His works were publi.shed 
in three volumes, 1811, with a sketch of his life. — Bene- 
dict’s Fun. Semi, y BrainmVs Life, 22, 41, 43, 55 / T rum- 
hull, ii 159 ; Theol. Mag. i. 5 ; Alien. 

BELLAKMINE, (Cardinal;) a great Roman Catholic 
oracle and Jesuit, horn at Moiife PuJeiano, in Tuscany, in 
1542. He was most a.ssiduous in his opposition to the 
Prote.staiils, and was sent into the Low Countries to arrest 
their progress The talent which he displayed in his con- 
troversies, called forth the most able men on the other 
side; and, for a number of years, no eminent divine 
among the Reformers failed to make his arguments a par- 
ticular subject of refutation. His principal work was, A 
Body of Controversy, written m Latin, the style of which 


ordained as a mark of respect, that the high-priesl might 
give public notice of his entering before the Lord ; and, 
perhaps, to prevent his being put to death by those who 
watched the temple, that its sacred precincts might not be 
violated ; none but the high-priest being permitted to enter 
into the holy place. 

Viewed in this light, there appears nothing extraordinary 
in the use of bells, simply considered ; but as sacred per- 
sons gave sanction, in the minds of pebple prone to wan- 
der from the simplicity of truth, to make every thing about 
them, and even their dress, possess some sacred function, 
so these ornaments came to be held up to the people as 
something more than mere bells and pomegranates ; and 
hence, Josephus informs us, that while the latter signified 
lightning, the former denoted thunder ; and long before 
the days of Josephus, it ap|)eors that superstitious notions 


is pcr.Npicnous and precise, without any preten.sion to purity were attached to bells. In illustration of this remark, ac- 


and elegance. He displays very considerable acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, and is deeply versed in the doctrine 
and practice of the church. Ho was, on the points of pre- 
destination and efficacious grace, more a disciple of Au- 
gustine than a Jesuit. As his book did not assert that the 
popes had a direct power ov'cr temporal things, it was 
placed by Sixtus V. among the prohibited books ; which, 
with the ditferences that were found among the Catholics 
themselves, gave the rrotesiants no small advantage. At 
his death, the cardinal bequeathed one half of his soul to 
the Virgin Mary, and the other to Jesus Christ. — Ffend, 
Buck. 

•BELLATOIv; an eminent Latin commentator on the 


cept the following extract from Burder’s Oriental Customs, 
vol. ii. p. 291 : — “ Among the heathens of the East, the sun 
was called Baal, or Bel, from his suppo.scd dominion over 
all things, whence the word came at last to denote a lord 
or master in general. He was considered as the author 
of vibratory motion, the source of musical sound; and 
.such instruments a.s emit a sound by percussion, were call- 
ed bells, from Bell, or Bel, the name by which the .sun was 
denoted among the druids. For the same reason, a bell 
seems in very early times to have been made a sign or 
.symbol of victory or dominion. Thus, as horses were 
employed in war, and are celebrated in the earliest anU- 
qnity, for their strength, stately port, and undaunted cou- 


Scriptiires of the fifth century. He was contemporary rage^i bells became a part of their martial furniture.’’ To 


with Gregory the Great, Cassiodorus, Primosius, and Isi- 
dore of Seville. — Mosheim. 

BELLINGHAM. (Riciiaki),) governor of Massachu- 
setts, was a native of England, Mdicre he was bred a law- 
yer. He came to this country in 1631, and Augusst 3, was 
received into the church, with his wife, Elizabeth, and in 
the following year, was cho.scn deputy governor. In 1641, 
he was elected governor, in opposition to Mr. Winthrop, 
by a majority of six votes ; but the election did not seem 
to he agreeable to the general court. He was re-chosen 
to this otlicc in 1654, and after the death of governor En- 
dicott was again elected, in May, 1665. He continued 
chief magistrate of Ma.ssachu.setts during the remainder 
of his life. He was deputy governor thirteen years, and 
governor ten. 


this custom the prophet Zechariah alludes, when in an- 
nouncing the change to be wTOUght by the universal pre- 
valence of true religion, he says, In that day shall there be 
upon ihe bells of the horses, HOLINESS UNTO THE 
LORD. Zech. 14:20. 

Possibly, bells were also used as music, with super- 
stitious notions. They are mentioned 1 Chron. 15: 19 ; 
and perhaps the .sounding brass, coupled with the tinkling 
cymbal, was a sort of bell. Among the heathen, the use 
of bells in their religious ceremonies w^as common in an- 
cient times. The sounding brass, in some shape or other, 
w’^as struck in the sacred rites of the Dea Syria, and in 
those of Hecate. It was thought to be good for all kinds 
of expiation and purification. It had, moreover, some se- 
cret influence over the spirits of the departed. The priests 


Governor Bellingham lived to be the only surviving pa- of Pro.serpine at Athens, called Hierophants, rang a bell to 
tcnlce named in the charter. He was severe against those call the people together to sacrifice ; and one indispensable 
who were called sectaries ; but he was a man of incormpti- ceremony in the Indian pooja, is the ringing of a small bell 
ble Integrity, and of ncknowdedged piety. In the ecclesi- by the officiating brahmin. The women of the idol, or 
asticaJ controversy which ivas occasioned by the settlement dancing girls of the pagoda, have little golden bells fas- 
ol Mr. Davenport, he was an advocate of the first church, lened to their feet, the soft harmonious tinkling of which 
Alien ; Huielmson, i. 41, 4.3, 97, 211, 269 ; NeaFs Bist. vibrates in unison with the exquisite melody of their 

1 . 390; Mather^s Mag. ii. 18; Holmes, i. 414; Saoage^s voices. HencC it appears probable, that the Jews derived 

”• iii. 143; vi. 610. much of their foolish notions respecting bells, as well as 

. i ^ w®ii-known wdnd instrument, for blow- other things of more serious moment, from the heathen 

mg of fires, in iron works, smith’s forges, dec. The bellows nations. 

€ire burnt, Vie lead is consumed of the fire ; the founder mdteth The rage for amalgamating the superstitions of the pa- 

in vmi : the lungs and labor of the prophets, and the judg- gan world with the outside of Christianity, through the 
ments of God, are, as it were, wasted to no purpose, as falsely-called liberality of persons pretending to be the 
wicketlnes.s and rvicked persons are not purged away from abettors of truth, but who are in reality the w^orst enemies 
T T . that Christianity ever had to contend wdth, together with 

♦ nu • .* ^ centuries, it is certain ihe desire of the heathen themselves to uphold their old 

that Christians did not meet in their assemblies by the no- customs—those who, like loo many of the present day, 

tice oi any public signal ; nor can it be imagined, that in exerted all their influence in endeavoring to unite princi- 
persecution, when they met privately in the pies that roust ever remain separated — this rage for min- 
betray themselves by such gUng truth with error in the early ages of the church, when 
^tjce to thnr Baronms, indeed, supposes there heathen usages could be made in any degree to correspond, 

^ coincidence between pagan gods and goddesses, 
® Christian and Christian saints, could, however remotely, be brought 
coDWgatmn ; but, lor want of light, we can determine to bear, was the means of introducing a great variety of 

” • • j * r , . *^ 0 S"ias, in every respect contrary to the simplicity which 

That were m early invention, is eyidenl from their becomelh the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and among 
use m the days of Moses, since it was e^oin^ on the hig^- these, the adoption of bells was not omitted. Hence ap- 
pnest of the Ismelitcs, that the lower hem of the iohe in pears to have arisen the use of them in churches, now so 
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universal; and bad their use, without abuse, seiTed the Bell of St. Caenon (St. Kinnon), of whose sanctity the 
purpose to which they were, perhaps, originally applied, people of that part of Irdand whence it was brought think 
It would have been well : but long before the Beforruation so highly, as to imagine'that the breach of an oath taken 
in England, the clergy had found means to delude the upon it, would be followed by instant death ! 
minds of themselves and their people with the most super- If such be the sentiments infused into the minds of the 
stitious opinions respecting them j and, as if they felt unlettered, by those who have the care of souls, over so 
anxious that their follies should be carried to future ages, large a part of what is called the Christian world as the 
they thought proper to inscribe the bells they erected witlrl church of Rome embraces within its dominion, how tharik- 
those opinions. Of these a few specimens will illustrate ful ought we, as Protestants, to be, that, by the blessing of 
the sublet. One set of bells in a parish church in Cam- God, we are in some measure drawn from the atinosphtre 
bridgeshire was thus iascribed : — of its influence ! How dreadlul must be the situation of 


I^udo Deum verum. I praise tlie true God. 

riobom voco. I wUl the people. 

Congrego clerum. 1 assemblo the clergy. 

Defunctus ploro. I lament the dead. 

Postern fungo. I drive away infection. 

Festa decoro. I grace the festival. , 

Another — 

Funera plango. I l^emoan the dead. 

Fulgura frango. I abate the lightning. 

Saliliata pango. 1 announce the sabbath. 

K.Ycito lentos. I arouse the UKlolent. 

Diasipo veiitos. I di8i)crae the winds. 

Paco cruentos. I appease the revengeful. 

Another — 

Dulcis sislo inelis Campania I am called the sweet-toned bell of the 
vocor Gabnolis. angel Gabntd. 

At Lonsborough in Yorkshire — 

St'e Cwthberte ora pro nobla. 

St Cuthbert pray for us. 

At Aldoborough in Yorkshire — 

Seo Jacobe ora pro nobis. 

"St. James pray for us. 

These specimens show the influences attributed to bells ; 
and it is almost incredible, so much had the notion of the 
sanctity of bells prevailed, that the ordinance of baptism 
was profanely applied to their consecration, by washing 
them inside and out, with water set apart, in the name of 
tlie holy Trinity ; the bishop adding lioly oil, crosses, and 
exorcisms, the then usual forms of baptism ; and, withal, 
appointing godfathers and godmothers, who, as they held 
the ropes, gave them their names, and engaged to an.swer 
on their tehalf such questions a.s the bishop might ask the 
said bells ; and besides all this, the bishop, w'hilst he 
anointed them, that is, the bells, “ prayed God to give his 
holy Spirit to them, that they might become sanctifled for 
the expelling of all the power, snares, and illusions of the 
devil — for the souls of the dead ; and especially for the 
chasing away of .storms, thunder, and tempests.'^ 

In i'urther proof of w^hat is here advanced regarding the 
super-slilious ideas attached to bells, the following two in- 
scriptions, carefully copied from two bells, in Christ church, 
Hampshire, are given ; the church in wdiich they are placed 
is suppased.to have been erected in the reign of the suc- 
cessor of William, commonly called the Conqueror : — 

TlKTVa : CAMPAMG FACIAT NOS 
YIV£nC : SANG * BIT • NOBIS ' OMEN 
TOVT-ETHB • CVM SIT ‘ THU NOMGN ; 

May the virtue of the bell make us live well — As thy 
name is Touzeyns, [all saints], may it be to us a token of 
good 

AS8I8 PGSTIVVS ! PE8TAS ' PITS 
VT FTOET : AGNVS 4c MOT AVGV8T1NVS; 

HGC OVM : EKSONAT ; PAGCO . 

MAONVS. 

“ 0 great Augustine ! be kindly present, I pray thee, that, 
while this bell is ringing, the holy Lamb may speedily chase 
away all evil 

These inscriptions appear direct and positive evidetice 
of some of the mischiefs that have arisen from attempts, 
alas! loo successful, to graft Christianity upon the old 
stock pf paganism, by the Romish church. Nor is im- 
provehaent to be expected within her pale, since the same 
superstition remains in the eoiintrics under her influence ; 
and no longer ago than the year 1819, one of our country- 
men travelling through Italy, observed it customary to jin- 
gle the church bells whenever there was a thunder-storm ; 
and upon inquiring of a peasant on one occasion the mean- 
ing or such disturbance, he was answered, « that it was 
done to drive away the devil.’’ And a bell has, not long 
ago, been exhibited to the society of antiquaries, called the 


those who, in matters of comparatively small importance, 
teach such diabolical opinions those who ought to watcli 
over the church of God for good and not for evil ! Let us 
take them as examples to avoid their practices, which aic 
calculated to enslave the mind in ignorance and itlolatry, 
and to call down the v^engcance of heaven on those who 
follow ihcir wicked devices. — Tltndirson^s Buck. 

BELLY, is used in Scrqiturc for appetite, Thilip. 3: 16. 
Rom. 16; IB. Also for the heart, or the secret spring.s of 
the mind, Prov. 20; 27. 30. 22; 18. John 7: 38. The 
“belly of hell” is a strong phrase to express Jonah’s 
dreadful condition in the deep. Jonah 2: 2. Eeclus. 2: 5. 
— Watson. 

BELOE, (William,) a divine and critic, was bom at 
Norwich, in 1756, and educated at Cambridge. After hav- 
ing been a.ssislam to Dr. Parr, who was then head master 
of Norwich school, he took orders, and obtained church 
preferment. He was, finally, redor of All-hallows, a pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, and librarian of the British musenin. 
In conjunction with Dr. Nares, he established the Biiii.sh 
Critic. He is the author of Anecdotes of Literature and 
Scarce Books ; The Sexagenarian : and other works ; and 
the translator of Herodotus, and Aulus Gellius. He* died 
in 1817. — Davenport. 

BELOVED; much valued, desired, and delighted in. 
Deut. 21: 15. Christ is the beloved of God ; Gcxl lutiiiiicly 
e.stceras, loves, and delights in him as his Son and media- 
torial servant. Malt. 3; 17. He is the Moved of saints, is 
highly esteemed, desired, praised, and delighted in, with 
their whole heart, mind, and strength. Song 4: 10. Saints 
are the beloved of God and Christ ; and the church a be- 
loved city. In infinite love to them, God devised their sal- 
vation, Jesus laid down his life and intercede.s for them, 
and all the divine persons concur to save and delight in 
them. Song 5: 1. Rev. 20; 0. — Brotvn. 

BELSHAM, (Thomas,) an eminent advocate of Unitari- 
anism, was born April 15, 1750. At the age of .sixteen, he 
w’as admitted into the academy at Daventry', then under 
the care of Dr. Ashworth, 1766. At this time it appears he 
had many doubts of his personal piety. “ 1 much fear,” he 
says, “ that Christ is not formed in my soul. — 1 have had 
some pretty deep convictions this month; but I fear 1 
have too often resisted the Holy Sjiirit. I am ready to 
fear that God has not elected me, and that I am irrevoca- 
bly doomed to hopeless misery.” In 1767, he solemnly 
d^icated himself to God in the manner recommended by 
Dr. Doddridge in his “ Rise and Progress.” From his 
doubts and Ibars, however, he seems never to have been 
relieved, until he adopted the system of philosophical ne- 
cessity, and final restoration. In 1778, he was settled as 
pastor of a dissenting congregation at Worcester, from 
w hich however he removed, in 1781, to lake charge of the 
Daventry academy. Here his sentiments underwent a 
change, so far that in 1789 he avowed himself a Unitarian, 
of the school of Priestley. He resigned his station, and 
immediately took charge of Hackney college, a Unitarian 
institution ; where he continued to discharge the olfice of 
tutor until 1805, when he became minister of Es.sex street 
chapel, London, as successor to Dr. Disney and Mr. Lind- 
sey, He seems to have enjoyed little happiness at either 
of his successive situations j his conscientiousness w^as 
painfully great ; and his religious system excluded him 
from the peace and consolation derived from the atone- 
ment of Christ, and the influence of his Spirit. He pub- 
lished various awks, which gave him great reputation 
among his friends, though others regard him as a servile 
thinker, a told reasoner, and a bold controvemalist. Afler 
Dr. Priestley, he was regarded as the leader of Unitanan- 
ism in England. His Calm Inquiry, Evidence of Chris- 
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fjanity, Keview of WiJberforce, and Memoirs of Lindsey, 
including; a history of American Unitarianism, are best 
known. He died in 1830 . — Memoin af Mr. Behham ; 
Chris. Reg.; Magee m Atonement; Wbrfts of Dr. Chan- 
ning, and Robert Hall. 

BELSHAZZAR ; the last king of Babylon, and, accord- 
ing to Hales and others, the grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Dan. 5: 18. During the period that the Jews were in cap- 
tivity at Babylon, a variety of singular events concurred 
to prove that the sins which brought desolation on their 
country, and subjected them for a period of seventy years 
to the Babylonish yoke, had not di.s.solv«d that covenant 
relation which, as the God of Abraham, Jehovah had en- 
tered into with them j and that any act of indignity perpe- 
trated against an afflicted people, or any insult cast upon 
the service of their temple, would be regarded os an aifront 
to the majesty of Heaven, and not suffered to pass with 
impunity, though the perpetrators were the princes and 
potimtates of the earth. Belshazzar was a remarkable 
instance of thi.s. lie had an onfwrtunity of seeing, in the 
ca.se of his ancestor, how hateful pride is, even in royalty 
itself; liow instantly God can blast the dignity of the 
brightest crown, and reduce him that wears it to a level 
with the beasts of the field j and consequently how much 
the prosperity of kings and the stability of Jheir thrones 
(iep<?iKl upon acknowledging that the Most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and givelh it to whomsoever he 
wdll.” But all these awful lessons were lost upon Bel- 
shazzar. 

The only circumstances of his reign recorded, are the 
visions of the prophet Daniel, in the lirst and third years, 
Dan. 7: 1. 8: 1 ; and his sacrilegious feast and violent 
death, Dan. 5: 1—30. Isaiah, wlio represents the Baby- 
lonian dynasty as “ the scourge of Palestine,” styles Nebu- 
chadnezzar “ a .serpent,” Evil-Merodach “ a cockatrice,” 
and Belshazzar “a fiery flying serpent,” the worst of all, 
Isa. 14: 4 — 29. And l^cnophon confirms this prophetic 
chaiacter by two atrocious instances of cruelty and barba- 
rity, exercised by Belshazzar upon some of his chief and 
most deserving nobles. He slew the only .son of Gohryas, 
in a transport of rage, because at a huniinj^ match he hit 
with hi.s spear a bear, and afterwards a lion, wlien the 
];ing had missed both ; and in a fit of jealoii.«cy, he bnitally 
rastr.ited Gadatus, because one of his concubines had 
commended him as a handsome man. His last and most 
licinous offence was the profanation of the sacred vessels 
bclongitig to the temple of Jerusalem, which his wise 
grandfather, and even his foolish father Evil-Merodach, 
had respected. In that very night, in the midst of tlieir 
mirth and revelling, the city was taken by surprise, Bel- 
shazzar himself put to death, and the kingdom transferred 
to Darius the Mode. If the character of the hand-writing 
was know’n to the magi of Babylon, the meaning could 
not be conjectured. Perhaps, however, the character was 
that ()f the ancient Hebrew, or w^hat we now call the Sa- 
maritan ; and in that case, it would be familiar to Daniel, 
though rude and unintelligible to the Chaldeans. But 
even if Daniel could read the words, the import of this 
solemn graphic message to the proud and impious mo- 
narch could only have been made known to the prophet 
by God. All the ideas the three w’ords convey, are tmm- 
bering, «*r/g/uV»g, and dividing. It w’as only for the power 
which sent the omen, to unfold, not in equivocal terms, 
like the re,s]i{)Tiises of heathen oracles, but in explicit lau- 
guage, the decision of the righteous Judge, the terminatiou 
of his long-suffering, and the instant visitation of judgment. 
See Badylon.— Watson. 

BELTESHAZZAR ; the name given to Daniel at the 
court of Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. 1: 7. 

BELUS; a river of Palestine. On leaving Acre, and 
turning tow’ards the south-east, the traveller crosses the ' 
river Belus, near its mouth, where the stream is shallow 
enough to be easily forded on horseback. This river rises 
out of a lake, computed to be about six miles distant, to- 
wards the south-east, called by the ancients Rdlm Cendo- 
ma. Of the sand of this river, according to Pliny, glass 
was first made ; and ships from Italy continued to convey 
it to the giass-hoases of Venice and Genoa, so late as the 
middle the seventeenth century. 

BEMA, (Gr.) j a tribuatal j the name of the ;jishVs 


throne, in the ancient church. This smt, or throne, toge* 
tber with those of the preslprters, were always fixed at the 
upper end of the chancel, in a semicircle above the altar. 
For aucicritly, the seats of the bishops aad presbyters were 
joined together, and both called thrones. The manner of 
their sitting is related by Gregory Nazianaen, in his de- 
scription (ff the church of Anastasia, where he speaks of 
himself as bishop sitting upon the high throne, and the 
presbyters on lower benches, on both sides about him. 
Some learned men think this was done in imitation of the 
Jewish synagogues, in which, according to Maimonides, 
at the upper end, looking low^ards the holy land, the iaw 
was placed in the wall, in an arch, and on each side were 
sealed the elders in a semicircle. 

Augustine tells Maximus, the Donatist bishop, that 
'‘when bb;hop.s come to stand before the tribunal of 
Christ, at the last judgment, they will then have no tribu- 
nals, no lofty seats,, or covered chairs ; though such honors 
are granted them for a time in this world, for the benefit 
and advantage of the church.” See Church. 

The bishop’s throne was likewise called sedes and cathe- 
dra ; whence come onr English names taihedral and ste, 
for a church where the bishop’s chair or seat is fixed. See 
Cathedral and See. 

The UTm htma was also given by the M anichees to their 
altar, and to the day on which Manes was killed, because 
on that day they adorned their bema or altar with great 
magnificence, — Henderson's Bur]:. 

BENA lAII, son of Johoiadii ; eftptain of David’s guard. 
He took “ the two lions of Moab,” that is, the two cities of 
Ar, or Ariel ; or the city Ar, divuled into two parts by the 
river Arnon. He also killed a lion in a pit, in time of 
snow^ He killeil a giant five cubits high, who was armed 
with sword and sjiear, though he himself had a staff only 
in his hand. He adhered to Solomon against Adonijah ; 
was sent by Solomon to kill Joab ; and was made general- 
issimo in his jilace, 1 Kings 1: 3(). 2; 29. — Some persons 
of this name returned from Babylon with Ezra. — Calmet. 

BEND. God’s bendin;^ Judah for himself, and the filling 
the bow with Ephraim, is his enabling4liem to defeat the 
Syro-Grecian forces in the time of the Maccabees. Zech. 

9; 13. The vine, the royal family of Judah, bent her roots 
towards the king of Egypt, wdien king Zedekiah entered 
into a covenant W'irh, and depended on him for assist- 
ance against the king of Babylon. Ezek. 17; 7. The gen- 
tiles come bending to the church, when, in the apostolic 
or after-ages, they unite w'ith it, wdih great readiness, af- 
fection, and humility. Isa. 60: 11. To be hetd to hack-sUd- 
ing, is to l>e earnestly set upon it. Ho.s. 11: 7. — Brojvn's 
Bib. Dirt. 

BENEATH. Men, especially if wncked, arc said to 
be from beneath ; their bodies are sprung of the earth, 
and live on it, their affections sadly cleave to it, and tliey 
are children of hell. John 8: 23. — Brtnvn, 

BENEDICT, (St.,) one of the originators of monas- 
tic institutions in the West, was born at Norscia, in Italy, 
in 480. Early in life, he retired into a desert, and spent 
three years in a cavern. Being discovered, his sanctity 
drew to him such numbers of people, that he founded 
twelve convents. In 529, he went to Monte Cassino, 
built a monastery on the site of the temple of Apollo, 
gave rise to the Benedictine order, and died in 543 or 547. 
— Davenport. 

BENEDICT XIII., (pope,) son of the duke of Gravina, 
a Neapolitan noblem^an, was born in 1649, and was raised 
to the papal chair in 1724. He was pious, virtuous, and 
liberal ; but, unfortunately, placed too much confidence in 
cardinal Coscia, his minister, who shamefully oppressed 
the people. A fruitless attempt which he made to recon- 
cile the Romish, Greek, Lutheran, and Calvinist churche.s, 
bears honorable testimony to his tolerant spirit. His theo- 
logical works form three folio volumes. He died in 1730. 
— Davenport. 

BENEDICT XIV., (pope,) whose name was Prosper 
Lamliertini, was of an illustrious family at Bologna, in 
which city he was bom, in 1675. After having been 
bishop of Ancona, and archbishop of Bologna, be was 
elected pope in 1740. He protected the arts and sciences, 
endeavored to heal the dissensions and reform the disci- 
{fline of the church ; and displayed such a liberal spirit, that 
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oe was sometimes called the Protestant pne. In private Every Christian is called by his religion to earn this truly 
life he was extremely amiable. He diea in 175a. His glorious name. Be not overcome, of eoil^ but overcome 
works fill sixteen volumes in folio. — Davenport, tvith good. Bom. 12: 21. As we therefore have opportmvity 

BENEDICTINES ; an order embracing almost dl the let us do good unto all men, especially unto them wIm are of the 
monks in the West’ from the eixth to, the tenth century, houiehold of faith. Gal. 6: 10. Flatterers have often ap- 
They were so called, because they followed the rule of plied the glorious title of benefactors to rulers and princes 
Benedictyof Norscia. The rules which the monasteries in who have Uttle deserved the name, ^ to Ptolemy Euer- 
France and Spain had received from thdir bishops, as well getes, king of EgyTpt,] though their office requires them to 
as that of St. Coluraba, were esStentially the same as those be such. To this custom our Lord refers in Luke 22: 25. 
of Benedict. He established himself in a monastery on See Cotton Matheris excellent Essays to do Good,” to the 
Monte Cassino, near Naples, in 529, in a grove of Apllo, early reading of which FranWin a.scribed that love of prac- 
after the temple had been destroyed, and this monastery tical usefulness^ which so eniinently distinguished his sub- 
became the model of all the others. After this time, tlw sequent life. That usefulness might have been still greater, 
monks, who had worn differgitt dresses, now wore black, if, like Howard’s, it had been ennobled and quickened by 
These monasteries were afterwards informed by the JClu- Christian principles — by the grateful, ardent, aud admiring 
niacs, a branch of the Benedictines, who had their origin love of that Heavenly Benefactoe, who when on earth 
and. name from, the consent of Clugny, in Burguhdy, went about doi^ good, 

founded ih the year 910. In the twelftn century, -the order BENEFICE, in the ecclesiastical sense of the word, 
poutained two thoUlsand monasteries. In the middle ages, meanp a church endowed with a revenue for the perform- 
they were the asylums of literature and science ; and in ance of divine service, or the revenue itself assigned to an 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, they ^had at- ecclesiastical person, by way of stipend for the service he 
taehed to them a considerable nunabei* of abbeys and pri- is to do that church. 

ories iti different ports of France. ' They are still found in As to the origin of the word, we find it as follows, in 
Italy, Sicily, Spain, Gerinany, and Austria ; bqt many of «Alet’s ^‘'Bitual.” “ This word was anciently appropriated 
them are very lax in their rules. — Henderson^ s Buck. tq the lands which, kings used to bestow on those who 

BENEDICTINE FvATHERS ; celebrated editions of ‘had fought valiantly in the wars, and was not used in this 
the wTitings of the fathers, edited by some of the most particular signification but during the time that the Goths 
learned of the Benedictine monks in France. — Henderson's and Lombards reigned in Italy, under whom those /e/s 
Buck. ' ' were intruduced, which were peculiarly termed benefices, 

BENEDICTION j in a general sense, the act of bless- and those who enjoyed them henjefidarii, or vassals; for 
ing, or giving praise to God, or returning thankh for his though the Romans also bestowed lands on their captains 
favors. The Jews, it is .said, are Obliged to rehearse a and soldiers, yet those lands had not the name of benefices 
huudred benedictions ever}'' day, of which eighty ate to be appropriated to them j but the word benefice was a general 
spoken in the morning. It vras usual to gsive a benedits terftf, which included all kinds of gifts or grants, according 
tion to travellers on their taking leave- a practice which i^ to the ancient signification of the Latin word. In imila- 
still preserved among the monkss.^ Benedictions were like- tion of the new sense in wliich that word was token with 
wi.se given among the Unqient lews, a-s well as Christians, regard to fiefs, it liegan to be employed in the church when 
by imposition of hands. And when at length the primitive her temporalities began to be divided, and to be given up 
simplicity df the ChTisiiati worship began to give way to to particular persons, by taking them out of those of the 
ceremony, they added the sign of itie^ cross, wiiich was bishops.. This the bishops themselves first introduced, pur- 
made with the same hand as before, only elevated or ex- posely to reward merit, and assist .such ecclesia.s‘tics as 
tended. Hence benediction ijx the modern Bomish church might be in necc.ssity. However, this was soon carried to 
\hcnedictb sacerdotoUs) is used, in a more particular iimA- greater lengths, and at last became unlimited, as has since 
ner, to depute the sign of the cro.ss tna<lc by a bishop or been manifest in the clerieatc and the monasteries. A bene- 
prelate, as conferring some grace on tlie people. fice, therefore, is not merely a right of receiving part of the 

The-’pope gives a solemn benediction three times every temporalities of the church for the service a person renders 
year; viz. on Maunday Thursday, on Easter, and on As- it ; a right. which is Ibunded upon the Gospel, and has al- 
cension day. The term i.s also employed to denote the way.s subsisted since the npo-slolic age ; but it is that of 
bles.sing pronounced by the priest at the death-bed of the enjoying a part of the temporalities of the church, assigned 
sick, when it is called ^cncdictio heatka. and determined in a s|x*cial form, so as that no other cler- 

Among Protestants, the word is ctnnmonly applied to gyinan can lay any claim or pretension to it. And in this 
the blessing implored by the minister and congregation at age, it is not barcljflbe right of enjoying a part of the tern- 
the close of public vwsbip, only with this difference, that poralilies of the church, but is likewise a fixed and perma- 
consistent Dissenters', instead of aping the Romish priest, nent right, in such a mmmer that it devolves on another 
who really professes to impart the blessing, use the form, after the death of the incumbent, which anciently was 
be with us,” instead of ‘‘ be with you.” . otherwise ; for, at the rise of benefices, they were indulged 

Benediction is also used for an. ecclesiaslicdl ceremony, to clergymen cnly for a staled time, or for life ; after which, 
whereby a thing is rendefed”sacred or venerable. In this they reverted to the church.” 

.s^nse, benediaion differs from consecration, as in the latter, It is not easy to determine when the effects of the church 
uhetum is applied, which is not in tlie former : thus the were first divided. It is certain, that in the fourth century, 
chalice is consecrated, and the pix blesned ; as the former, all the revenues were iu the hands of the bishops, who dis- 
not the latter, is an^nted, thotSgh m the common usage tributed them by their meonomi or stewards ; and they con- 
ihese two words are applied promiscuously. The spirit of sisted chiefly in alms and voluntary contributions. When 
piety, of rather of superstition, has introduced into the the church came to have mheritances, part of them were 
Romish church benedictions for almost every thing : we assigned for the maintenance of the clergy, of which we 
read of forms of benedictions for war candles, for boughs, find some footsteps in the fifth and sixth centuries ; but 
for ashes, for church vessels, for ornaments, for flags, of the allotment seems not to have been a fixed thing, but to 
ensigns, arms, -first-fruits, houses, ships, paschal -eggs, cici- have been absolutely discretional, till the twelfth century, 
fium, or the hair-cloth bi penitents, church-yards, &c. In Benefices were divided, by the canonists, into simple and 
general, these benedictions are performed by aspersions of sacerdotal. The first soil lays no obligation, but to read 
holy water, ^igns of the cross, and prayers suitable to the prayers, sing, ,6cc. Such kind of beneficiaries arc canons, 
nature of the ceremony. The forms of these benedictions chaplains, chanters, dtc. The second is charged with the 
are found in the Roman pontifical, in the Roman missal, cure of souls, the guidance and direction of consciences, 
in the book of ecclesiastical ceremonies, printed in pop dec. ate rectories, vicaragdb, dtc. The canonists 

Leo X.’s time, dbd in the rituals and ceremonies of the likewise specify three ways of vacating a benefi^; viz. de 
different churches, which are found collected ill fatheS* jure, de f^, khA by the sentence of a judge. 

Martene^s work on the rites and discipline of the church.— void de jt^ when a person is guilty of crimes lor wni 
Henderson's Buck. ' he is dt|9qunlifte<^ by law to hold a ben«fice : such a • 

BENEFACTORS; such as .do good to othfars; espe- resy, simony, &c. A benefice is incum. 

dally if in impriam stations, and on an extensive scale, de jweyhiy the natural death or resignation oi 
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bent. Lastly, a benefice is vacated hy sentence of the judgCy 
when the incumbent is dispossessed of it, by way of punish- 
ment for immorality, or any crime against the state. 

The Romanists, again, distinguish benefices into regular 
and secular. Begiilar benefices are those held by a reli- 
gious or monk of any order, abbey, priory, or convent. 
Secular benefices ore those conferred on the secular priests, 
of which sort are most of their cures. 

The church distinguishes between digniiies and hemfees. 

The former title is only applicable to bishoprics, deaneries, 
archdeaconries, and prebends: the latter comprehends all 
ecclesiastical preferments under those degrees j as rectories 
and vicarage>s. It is essential to these latter, that they 
be bestowed freely, reserving nothing to the patron j that 
they be given as a provision for the clcrjr, who is only an 
im-fructuary, and has no inheritance in them ; and that all 
contracts concerning them be in their own nature void. 

See Pj.uk AL iTiEs j Hesidewce ; and Simony. — Henderson^ s 
Buck, 

BENEFICIARY ; in Europe, a beneficed person, or 
one who receives and enjoys one or more benefttJes. He is 
not, however, the proprietor of the revenues of his chUrch ; 
he has only the administration of them, unaccountable for 
the same to any but God. — Henderson's Buck. ' - 

In the United States, it is more generally used for one 
who receives aid from an Education society. 

BENEFIT ; (1.) the gifts and favors of.God. -2 Cliron. 

32: 25. (2.) The favors and useful deeds of men one to 

another. 2 Cor. 1: 15. Phil. 14. Salvation from .sin and 
misery to holiness and happiness is called the^ benep. ; if is 
the greatest display of God’s favor to us, and comprehends 
all kindness. 1 Tim. 6: 2. — Brdrvn. 

BENEFIT OF CLERGY j a privilege enjoyed by &pse' 
in holy orders, which originated in a religious regard' for 
the honor of the church, by which the clergy df Roman 
Catholic countries w«ve either partially or wholly exempt- 
ed from the jurisdiction of lay tribunals. It extended, in 
England, only to c^ses of felony j and thouglrit was in- 
tended to apply only to clerical felons or clerks, yet aSs 
every one who could read was, by the laws of England, 
considered to be a dork, when the rudiments of learning 
came to be diffused, almost every man in the community 
came to be entitled to this privilege. Peers were entitled 
to it whether they could read or not ; and by the statutes 
of 3 and 4 "William and Mary, c. 9 j and 4 and 5 William 
and Mary, c. 24, it was extended to women. In the earlier 
periods of the Catholic church in England^ the clerk, on 
being convicted of felony, and claiming the benefit of 
clergy, was handed over to the ecclesiastical tribunal for 
a new trial or purgation, the pretty uniform result of 
which was his acquittal. His pretended trial of purgation 
gave rise to a great deal of abuse and perjury, so that at 
length the secular judges, instead of handing over the cul- 
prit to the ecclesiastics for purgation, ordered .him to be 
detained in prison until he should be pardoned ^ the 
king. By the statute of 18 Eliz. cap. 7, persons cqpvicted 
of felony, and entitled to benefit of clergy were to be dis-* 
charged fnim prison, being first branded in tli^ thumb, if 
laymen ; it being left to the discretion of the judge to de- 
tain them in prison not exceeding one year j and by the 
statute of 5 Anne, c. 6, it was enacted, that it should no 
longer be requisite that a person should be able to rgad in 
order to be entitled to the privilege ; so that from the pass- 
ing of this act, a felon was no more liable to be hanged be- 
cau^ of his deficiency in learning. The statutes fofmerly 
m^e sp^tic provisions, that, in particular cases, the cul- 
prit should not be entitled to benefit of clergy : but the 
statute of 7 and 8 George IV. c. 28, provides, that " benefit 
<tt cler^ , with respect to persons convicted of felony, shall 
be abolished.” In North America, this privilege has been 
Ibnnaily abolished in some of the states, and allowed only 
in one or two cases in others j while in others, again, it 
does not appear to have been known at all. By the act 
of Congress of April 30, 1790, it is enacted, thitt « benefit 
of dergy shall hot be used or allowed, upon conviction of 
any crime for which, by any statute of the Uniited States, 
the punishment is or shall be declared to be death.” — £»• 
eye. Amer, 

BENEFIELD, (Sebastian,) an eminent divine of :he 
seventeenth century, was bom August 12, 1659, at Pres- 


tonbury, in Gloucestershire. He was edqcated at Oxford. 
In 1608, he took the degree of D. D., and five years after- 
ward, was chosen .Margaret professor in that university. 
Dr. Benefield was so eminent a scholar, disputant, and di- 
vine, and paTticulariy so well versed in the fathers and 
schoolmen, that he had not his equal in the university. 
He was strongly attached to lhe4octrinal opinions Of Cal- 
vin. He w^as remarkable strictness of life and sincerity ; 
of a retired and sedentary disposition ; and consequently 
less easy and affable in conversation. He died, August 
24, 1630. His works, in leii volumes, are devoted to doc- 
trinal and practical thcott^. -^^Mtddletofds Biog, 

BENEZeT, (Anthony, Ja distinguished philanthropist 
of Philadelphia, was born ak St. Qdintins, d town in the 
province of Picardy, France, January 31, 1713. Abopt 
the time of his birth, the persecution gainst the Protestants 
was* carried on with relentless severity ; in consequence of 
which many thousands found it neces|ary to leave their 
native country, and ^eek* a shelter iii a foreign ’ land. 
Among these were his parents, who removed to London 
in Fcbrtiary, 1715, an3, 'after remaining there upwards of 
sixteen years, came to PhilB^elphia in November, 1731. 
During their residence in Great Britain, they had imbibed the 
■religious opinions of the Quakers, and wore received into 
that body immediately after their arrival in this country. 

In the early part of his life, Bencfzet was put an appren- 
tice to a merchant ; but soon after his marriage, in 1740, 
when his afl’nirs were in a prosperous situation, he left the 
mercantile business, that he might engage in some pursuit 
which would afford him more leisure- for the duties of reli- 
gion, dhd for the exercise of thk benevolent spirit, for 
which, duridg the course of a lofig life, he w'as .so conspi- 
cuous. ' But no employment which accorded perfectly with 
his inclitfatiOft prespnt^d itself, till the year 1712, when he 
accepted the appointment of . xnstructer in the Friends’ 
En^isK school of Philadelphia. The" duties of the honora- 
ble, though not very lucrative office, of a teacher of youth, 
he from this period conftnue(| to^ fulfibwith unremitting 
assiduity ^and delight, and withWery little intermission, till 
his death! During the two last yeai*s of his life, hjs zeal 
to do good mduced him to resign the school which be had 
long superintended, and to engage in the instruction of th^ 
blacks. In doing this, -he did not consult his worldly in- 
terest, but was inlliienced by a regard’ to the welfare of 
mep^ whose minds had bgcn debased by servitude. He 
wished to contribute something towards rendering them fit 
for the enjoyment of that freecfom, to which many of, them 
had been restored. So great was nis sympathy. with every 
being capable of feeling pain, that he resolved towards the 
dose of his life, to eat no animal food. This change in his 
mode of liviiig is supposed to havp been the occasion of his 
death. His active mind did not yield to the debility of his 
body. He persevered in his attendance upon his school, 
till within'^a few days of'his decease. He died, May 3, 
1784, aged seventy-one years. 

Such was the general esteem in which he was held, that 
his funeral was efttended by persons of all religious depo- 
minafions. , Many hundred negroes' followed their friend 
and benefactor to the graitcj and by thqir tears they 
proved, '"that they po^ssed the sensibilities of men. An 
officer, who had serv^ in the army during the war with 
Britain, observed at this time, I would rather be Anthony 
Benezet in that coffin, than George Washington with all 
his fame.’^ He exhibited uncommon activity and industry 
in every thing whfch,hc undertook. He used to say, that 
the highest act of charity, was to hear with, the unreasona- 
bleness of mankind. He generally wore plqsh clothes, and 
gave as a reason for it, that, after he ha^ worn them for 
two or three years, they made comfortable and ^decent 
garments for the poor. So disposed was he to make him- 
self contented in every situation, that when nis memory 
began to iail him, instead of lamenting the ddcay of his 
powers, he said to. a young friend, This gives me one 
^reat advantage over you j for you can find ^tertainment 
m., reading a good book only pnca; but I pnjoy that plea- 
sure as often as I read it, for is always new to me.” 
Few men, since the days of the apostles, ever lived a 
mor^ disinterested life; yet upon his death-bed he ex- 
pmsseda desire to live a little Jonge% ‘‘that he might 
brmg down self.” The last time he ever walked across 
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bis room; was to take from his desk six dollars, which he studies were the New Testament and the fathers. He 
gave to a |^r widow whom he had long assisted to main- was the first Lutheran divine who applied to the criticism 
tain. In his conversation, he was affable and unreserved j of the New Testament a grasp of mind which embraced 
in his manners, gentle and conciliating. For the acquisi- the subject in its whole extent, and a patience of investiga- 
tion of wealth, he wanted neither abilities nor c^portunity ; lion which the study required. While a student, he was 
but he tnadte himself con tcnteii with a little ; and with a much perplexed by the various readings, which led him to 
competency, he was liberal beyond most of those whom a .form the determination of making a text for himself, which 
bountiful Providence had encumbered widi riches. By his he executed in a very careful and scrupulous manner, ac- 
will he devised his estate, after the decease of his wife, to cordii^g to very rational and critical rules, excepting that 
certain frustees, for the use of the African scliool. * Wjiile he would *ndt admit any reading into the text which had 
the British army was in possession of Philadelphia, he was noi'been previou^sly printed in some edition. In the book 
indefatigable in his Endeavors to render the situation of the of Bevelation alone, he deviated from this rule. His con- 
persons who suffered from captivity, as easy as jwssible. scientious piety tended greatly to allay the fears which had 
He knew no tea rjn Ihe p^sehce of a fellow man, however been excited among the clergy with respect to various 
dignified by titles or station} and such was the propriety readings ; and to him belongs Uie honor of having struck 
and gentleness of his manners in bis intercoiirsc with the out that path which has since been trod with so much eclat 
gentlemen who commanded tiie British and German troops, by. Wetstcin, 'Griesbach, itnd others, 
jthat, when fie could nbl .obtain the object of his requests, .B*^sides his Greek New Testament, printed at Tubingen, 
he‘uevif failed to secure their civilities arid esteem. 1734 and 1763, 4to. Bcngel published a Gnomon which is 

Although' the" Ufe-*of Mr. Benezet was passed' in the in- highly esteemed, and an Exposition of the Apocalypse, 
stractictn of youth, ye| his expansive benevolence extended which laid the -foundation of a prophetical school in Ger- 
itself to a wider sphere of usefulness. Giving buj; a small many, which exists at this day. According to his system, 
portion of his time to sleep, he employed bis pen both day the end of the forty-two months, and of the number of the 
and night in writing bboks on religious subjects, composed beast, was May 21, 1810 ; and the destruction of the beast 
chiefly with a view to inculcate the peaceable temper and is to take place June 36, 1836.— -Henderson’s Buck. 
doctrines of the Gospel in ojiposition to the spirit of war, . I. BEN-HADAD, a son of Tabrimon, king of Syria, 

and to expose the flagrant ityustice of slavery, arid fix the who came to assist Asa, king of Judah, against Baasha, 
^tamp of infamy on the traffic in human blo(id. His writ- king of Israel, and obliged him to return and succor his 
ings contributed much towards meliorating the condition own country, and to abandon Hamah, which be had un- 
of slaves, and .undoubtedly had influence on the public dertaken ta fortify, 1 Kings 15: 18. This Benhadad is 
mind in effecting the complete prohibition of that trade, probably Hadad, the Edomite, who rebelled . against Solo- 
which, until the year 1808, was a Jblol on the American mon, 1 Kings 11; 25.-11. A king of Syria, son of the 
national character. In order to disseminate hi^ publica- above Ben-hadad, who made war against Ahab, A. M. 
tions and increase bis usefulness, he held a correspond- 3103. See Ahab, and Hazael.— III. A son of Hazael, 
ence with such persons, in various parts of Europe and above mentioned, from whom Jehoash, king of Israel, re- 
America, as united with jiim in- the same benevolent de- covered all that Hazael had taken from his predecessor, 2 
sign, or would be likely to promote the objects which he Kings 13; 3, 24, 23. Jehoash defeated him three times, 
was pursuing. No ambitious or covetous views-impeUed and compelled him to surrender all the country beyond 
him to his exertions. Eegarding all mankind as children Jordan, namely, the lands belonging to Gad, Reuben, and 
of oqe common Father, apd manbers of one great family,, Manasseh, which Hazael had taken, 
he was anxious tllat oppression and tyranny should cease, Jbsephus calls those princes Hadad, who, in Scripture, 
and that men sbopld live together ih mutual kindness and are rihmed Ben-hadad, or son of Hadad ; adding that the 
afl'ection. He himself respected, and he wished others to Syriansof Pamascus paid divine honors to the last Hadad, 
resjHJCt, the sacred^ injunction, Do unto others, ns you and Hazael, in consideration of the benefits of their go- 
woulA tliat'they should do unto x»u.” On the return of vemment, and particulaily because they adorned Damas- 
peace, in 178S, apprehepfling that the revival of commerce cus with magnificent temples. — Calmt. 
w'ould be likely to renew the African slave trade, which BEN-HEifNON, or Ben-hinnon, or Geh-hinnon, or Geh- 
during the war had been in some measure obstructed, he beni-hinhon, that is, “ the valley of the children of Hin- 
addressed a letter to the queen of Great Britain, to solicit non,” or, V the son of intense lamentation,” south-east of 
her influence on the side of humanity. At the close of Jerusalem.. Some say, it was the common sewer to Jeru- 
tliis letter he says, I hope thou wilt kindly excuse the free- salom, and an emblem of hell, which is called gtehenna. 
domusedonthisoccasionby an ancient man,, whose mind. See Gehenna. This valley was likewise called Tophet. 
for more than forty years past, has been much separated See Tophet. — Calmet. 

from the common course of the world, and long painfully BENI KIIAIBIR } sons of Keber, the. descendants of 
exercised in the consideration of the miseries under \sJiicn the Rechabites, to whom it was promised, Jer. 35; 19, 
so large a part of mankind, equally with us the objects of “ Thus saith the Lord, Jonadab, the son of Rcchab, shall 
redeeming love, are sUfiering the most unjust and grievous not want a man to stand before me forever.” They were 
oppression, and who sincerely desires the temporal and first brought into notice in modern times by Mr. Samuel 
eternal felicity of the queen and her royal consort.” He Brett, who wrote a narrative of the proceedmgs of the great 
published, among other tracts, an Account of that Part of council of the Jews in Hungary, A. D. 1050. He says of 
Africa inhabited by Negroes, 1762 ; a Caution to Great the sect of the Rechabites, that they observe their old 
Britain and her Colonie.s, in a sfliort Representation of the rules and ci^toms, and neither sow, nor plant, nor build 
Calamitous State of the Enslaved Negroes in the British houses ; but live in tents, and often remove from one place 
Dominions, 1767; some Historical Account of Guinea, to another with their whole property and ftunilies.” They 
\irith an Inquiry into the Rise and Progress of the Slave are also mentioned in Niebuhr’s travels. Mr. Wolff, a 
Trade, 1771 ; a Short Account of the Religious Society of corirerted Jew, giVes the following account in a late jour- 
Friends, 1780 ; a Dissertation on the Plainness and Sim- nal. He inquired of the rabbins at Jerusalem, relative to 
plicity of the Christian Religion, H82 ; Tracts against the these Wandering Jews, and received the following informa- 
Useof Ardent Spirits}' Observations on the Indian Natives tion; ‘‘Rabbi Mose Secot is quite certain that the Beni 
of this Continent, 1784.— Bush’s Essays, 311 — 314 } Vimx’s Khaibir are descendants of the Rechabites } at this present 
Mm&ir ; Netv and Gen. Btog. Diet. ; Afner, Mus. ix. 192 — moment they drink no wine, and have neitlier vineyard, 
194 : jR^is’i 0yd. ; Allen’s Biog. Diet. ' nor field, nor seed } but dwell, like Arabs, in tents, and are 

BENGEL, or Benoelius, (John Albert,) a distlnpfuish- wandering nomades. They receive and observe the law 
ed pious German theologian, and a celebrated biblicab of Moses lay tradition, for they are not in possession of the 
critic. He was born at Winneden, in Wurtemberg^j 1687, written law.” Mr. Wnlff afterwards himself visited thi.s 
studied at Stuttgart and Tfibingen, .and in 1713 lie- j^ople, who have remained, amidst all the changes of na- 
chme preacher and professor at'Denkettdorf. .Jin 1741, he tions, a most remarkable monument of the exact fulnlmem 
was made councilor and*dean of the cloister Herbrichtin- of a minute, and apparently at first sight an unimportant 
gen } and, in 1749, he was created abbot or prelate of Al- prophecy. So true is it, that not one jot or tittle oi me 
pirsbach, where he died, November 2, 17^. His chief word of God shall pass away ! See Rechabites. Watson. 
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BENJAMIN j the yoanmt son of Jacob and Rachel, 
Gen. 35: 16, 17, &c. Rachel died immediately afief he 
was born, and with her last breath named him Ben-oni, the 
son of my sorrow : bat Jacob called him the son 

of my right hand. His history may be found in Genesis. 
He is erften called in Scripture Jemini, only, that is, my 
right hand. Of his tribe Jacob says, Benjamin shall ra- 
ven as a W()lf; in the morning be shall devour the prey, 
and at night he shall divide the spoil j” (Gen. 49: 57.) and 
Moses, in bis last song, says, “ The beloved of the .Lord 
shall dwell in safety by him ; and the Lord shall covenhim 
all the day long, and he shall dwell between his shoulders.*^ 
Beat, 33: 12. The w'ords*— Benjamin is a ravening wolf,” 
are allusively applied to Paul, who was of the tribe of ]^n- 
jamin ; but much moic properly to the valor of the tribe. 
See Judg. chapter 20. and Cahaan. — Calrnet. 

BENSON, (GfiORoE, D. D.) ah eminently learned non-con- 
formist divine, was descended from a good family, and bom 
at Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, in the year 1699. Be- 
ing very early distinguished for a remarkable seriousness 
of temper, and a great attachment lo his bboks, his parents 
determined to educate him for the ministry 3 with which 
view, when he bad passed through* a Course oT grammar 
learning, be was went to an academy at Whitehaven, 
where he continued about a year, and from thence he was 
removed to the university of Glasgow, where he completed 
his academical studies. 

In the year 1721, Mr. Benson came to London, and hav- 
ing been examined and apprtwed by several of the most 
eminent Presbyterian ministers, he began to *prcach, first 
at Chertsey, and afterwards in London, where the learned 
Dr. Calamy took him into his family, and treated him with 
great kindness. By the recommendation of this friend, he 
afterwards went to Abington in Berkshire, and was una- 
nimously chosen pastor of the congregation of Protestlint • 
Dissenters in that town, w'heVe he continued seven years, 
dil^ntly employing that time in the study of the sdcred 
writings, and in laboring to instruct and edify the people 
under his care. 

His first publication was “ A Defence of the , Beaspna- 
bleness of Prayer, with a Translation of a Discourse of 
Maximus Tynus, on the Subject, and Remarks m it.” 
This appeared during his continuance at , Abingdon j 
whence he removed in the year 1729, upon an invitation 
to become minister to a congregation in King John’s 
Court, Southwark ; where he performed the duties of the 
pastoral office with great diligence and fidelity for eleven 
years, and was much beloved by his congregation. 

The attempt which Mr, Locke had made tp tflrow light 
upon some 01 the most obscure and difficult parts of Paul’.s 
Epistles, by close attention to the original design with which 
they were written, and by carefully pursuing the thread of 
the author’s reasoning, induced aim encouraged Mr. JBenson 
to attempt the illustration of the other Epistles of St. Paul, 
in a similar method. Accordingly, in the year 1731, lie 
published, in quarto, A Paraphrase and Note.s on Paul’s 
Epistle to Philemon, attempted inimitation of Mr. Locke’s 
manner. With an Appendix; in which is shown, that 
Paul could neither be an Enthusiast, nor an Impostor ; 
and consequently, the Christian Religion must be (as he 
has represented it) heavenly and divine.” This publica- 
tion meeting with a very favorable reception, our author 
proceeded, with great diligence, and increasing reputation, 
Paraphrases and Notes on.the two Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, the first and second Epistle to Timothy, 
and the Epistle to Titus ; adding some Dissertations on 
seyernl important subjects. 

publidied, in three thin volumes. 
qu^Q, The History of the first planting of the Christian 
Behgion, t^en from the Acts of the Apostles, and their 
Etaetles. Together with the remarkable Pacts of the Jew- 
M ^d Bomaii Phstory, whieV affected the Christians 
Withm this p^pd.” In this work, beside ittustratmg 
throughout, the hn^ of the Acts, and most of the Epts- 
tins, ^ n view of the history of the times, the occasion of 
tho seyernl EpisricS* and the state of the churches to which 
#ere addressed, the learned author hath established 
the tro^ of the Christian religion, on a number of facts 
the most pablic, important, ana incontestlble ; the relatio^ 
of wMeh we hare from eye-witnesses of unquestionctble 


integrity ; and which produced such great and extensive 
aerations in the moral and religious state of the world, 
as cannot be ralionally accounted for, without admitting 
the reality of these facts, and the truth of these relations. 

In 1740, Mr. Benson was chosen pastor oS the congre- 
gation of Protestant Dissenters in Crutched Friars, Lon- 
don, in the room of Dr. William Harris { and in this siiua- 
tiou he continued till his death. He had, for several years, 
as his assistant, tiie very eminent and learned Dr. Lard* 
net } and they constantly lived together in the greatest 
friendship. In 1743, Mr. Benson published, in octavo, 
his treatise on The Reasonableness of the Christian Re- 
li^on, as delivered in ^riptures and> the following 
year, in consideration of his great learning and abiliiiesj 
the university of Aberdeen coined on him the degree ol 
doctor in divinity. , 

Benson, having fi|iished those Epistles of Paul ^ 
which he intended to write paraphrases auid ‘ pro- 

ceedcd.to ejcplain, after the sam'e manner, the seven Ejus- 
tles, commonly called Catholic Epistles ; namely, <he Epis- 
tle of James, the two Epistles of Peter, the Eoistle of dude, 
and tho thrfee Etdsiles of John. . These, ana his other la- 
bors in sacred liieraturey met with a very favorable recep- 
tion ift foreign countries, and partictflarly in Germany, as 
well as at home • whore they procured him the frien^liip 
and esteem of many cminept persons in the established 
church, as w6ll as amongst the Dissenters. He died, in a 
very composed and resigned manner, on the 6ih of April, 
1762, in the sixty;third year of* bis age. 

Dr. Bemson was a maji of great piety and learning — ^in- 
•tensely -studious, an3 unwearied m his researches after 
theological truth, w’hidh was tlie principal businew of his 
life. On all occasions, he was a zealous advocate for free 
ii^uiry, and the right of private judgment ; but, though 
his integrity was unquestioned, yet the freedom with w hich 
he ^expressed his sentiments bn some points cpntroverled 
amongst. Christians, exposed him to censures .and indecent 
reflections from ipmj of little candor and contracted viqws. 

The doctor left behind kim,*in manuscript, “ The His- 
tory of the Life of Jesus Christ, taken from the Nev? Tes- 
tament, with Observations afid Reflections proper to illus- 
trate the Excellence of his Character, and the Divinity of his 
Mission and Religion.” Stweral critical dissertations w'cre 
annexed to thisTierforinance 3 and the WJipile was puMislied 
together, in the yegr 1764, in one volume, quorTlo ; to w^hich 
was prefixed, a mezzQ.tinlo print ot the author. Dr. Amo- 
ry, who was the editor of this work, hath also added to it, 
** Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings of Dr. 
Benson.” — Joneses Chris. Biog. 

BENTHAM,{JERnMY,) an English Writer of great repu- 
tation in legislation, metaphysics, and morals, was born in 
1747. At three years Qf age he is said to have read Ra- 
in’s History of England a^s an amusement, and at seven, 
e read Telemaque in French. Such was the contempla- 
tivelurn of his mind, and the clearness and accuracy of 
his observation, from early childhood, that at the age of 
five years he had acquired the name of ‘‘ the philosopher.” 
While at Westminster school, he obtained from Helvetius 
on the Mind a glimpse of that greatest happiness prind- 
pU^' which he afterwards so powerfully developed. At 
thirteen, he entered Oxfoidj and at sixteen took his degree 
of A. B. being the youngest graduate then known at either 
of the universities. He was early acquainted with Ho* 
garth, filackstone, and Johnson. While at* Oxford, the 
expulsion of five students under the stigma of Methodism, 
for ^ reading and talking over the Bible,” awakened a dis- 
gust with the Church of*£ng^nd which continued through 
4if6.- On being required to sign the ThiVlsNtriie Arttc/er, he 
makes these remarks, When out of the multitude of his 
attendants Jesus chose twelve for his apostles, by the ineii 
in office he was declared to be possessed by a devil ; by 
his own friends he was sot dowh (m mad. The like fate, 
were my consciense to l^ve showed itself more scrupulous 
than that of my pfikial qasuist, was before my eyes. Be- 
fpre the eyes ca Jesus, stood a comforter*~his*Father— -«n 
Almighty one. BdKwe my* weak eyes stood no comforter.” 

lu the year 177i, he was ealM to the bar, Ijut sOuW so 
much chicane iu .legal hueiness as then conducted^ as led 
him at first to determine on, quitting the proitoion^ and 
eventually on working a complete reform in the system of 
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English jurisprudence. To this immense labor he devote^ 
the whole of his long and laborious life ; and before his 
death Iw had constructed a systematic plan of civil and 
criminal law, founded entirely upon reason, and having 
for its object the happiness of the human race. He died, 
June t), 1832. His ruling passioiJf was strong in deathi 
Sending all btU a single attendant from Ids bedside, he 
said, “1 now feel that 1 am dying « our care must lie to 
minimize the pain/’ The inAuenoe of his utiliUirian pnti' 
ciptei has been extensive in legislitiibp, its proper sphere ; 
its application in morals is not less just, but is attended 
with difficulties, pejrhaps insuperabis- Co the human under* 
standing w'ltfaoat the ^irKof^velaticm. Happily, in morals 
we have a sure guide already in the New Testament.- 
Among Mr.’ Bcnlham’s intimate, friends, were Howard, 
■Romilly, and Lafivycttc. He availed himscK of eve^ 
means in his power of forming^rid^-cheri shin g a firiendship 
Avith whoever in any,^coufijtry vindicated remarkable bene- 
volence. But, that iie mtghl be in the Ic;^! dafl'ger of 
falling junddr the influence of any wrong bias, he kept 
himself as much fls possiible from alb personal contact with 
what is called tlie wdrld. With^such care (rver kisdntel* 
lectuati faculties atid moral affections, and with tfie excel- 
lejut direction which he gavc,td both, his own" happine&s 
could not but be sure. 

He AVas capable of ^rcat, severity and continuity of men 
tal labor. For upvi'ards of half a century', he devoted sel- 
dom less tbwn eight, often, ten, -and wcasioflaliy twelve 
hours of every day, to intense study* This was the 
more remarkable, as bis physical oonsihution was by no 
means strong. His health, during the periods of child- 
hood, youth, and adolescence, was iiikrm \ it Avas not until 
the of manhood thab it aetjuired some degree of vigor. 
But that vigor increased With advancing age ; so that dur- 
ing the space of sixty years he never labored under any 
serious rrfalady, and mrely suffered even from slight inebs- 
jiosilj^a. Af me age of elghty-i'our, he looked iioolder, and 
constitutionally was no older than most men at sixty ; thus 
adding another illustrious name to the spleivdid catalogue 
winch establishes the fact, that -severe and oionstanl mental 
labor is not incompaiible with heallli and longevity, but 
conducive to both, provided the mind be unanxioas, and 
the habits iemperate. , - ^ 

He w'as a great economist of time.- IleimeAV the value 
of minutes. The disposal of his hours, both of labor^and 
repose, was a matter of systematic arrangement ; and the 
arrangeirtent was determined on the principle, that it is a 
calamity to lose the smallest portion of time. He did not 
deem it sufficient to provide against the loss of a day or 
an hour : he took efteciual means to prevent the occur- 
rence of arty such calamity to him : he was careftil to pro- 
A'ide against the loss even of a single minute ; an<l there is 
on record -no example of a human being who lived more 
habituallv under the practical consciousness that his days 
are numbered, and that the night cometh, in which no 
man can work.” The serenity and cheerfulness of his 
mind, when he became satisfied that his work was done, 
and that he was about to lie down to his final rest, a^s 
truly affecting. On that work he looked back A\’ith a feel- 
ing which AA'oiild have been a feeling of triumph, had not 
the'consciousncs.s of how much still remained to be done, 
changed it to that of sorrow that he was allowed to dd no 
more. But this feeling again gave place to a calm but 
deep emotion of exultation”, as Ihj recollected that he left 
behind him able, zealous and faithful minds, that would 
enter into his labors tind complete them. * 

HiS various publications amount to about one hundred ; 
and several of the grei^ttest ‘importance have been trans- 
lated into most European languages . — The Museum; An* 
nual 1833. . ^ 

BENTLEY, (Hk, Bicharo,) an eminent divine and.most 
profound linguist, was born at Wakefield, in" the county, of 
York, in the year 1662, but on what day or month seems to 
he uncertain. His father was either a blacksmith, or a tan- 
ner; but he appears to hfave possessed some means, and a 
desire that his son should reap the hcfnefitj^of them by a 
learned 'education ; nor was Richard indiShrent to, or 
careless of these udvantages. After making considerable 
progress in the Jeamed languages, he was enbred at 
ItingN college, Cambridge, where he soon distinguished 


himself by his assiduous application, and before he, waa 
twenty-four years of age, he had compiled for himself a 
sort of HeXapla, a thick quarto, in the first column of 
Avhich be arranged all the AX'ords in the Hebrew Bible, 
while the five others exhibited the difi'ereut acceptations 
of them, in the Chaldee, Syriac, and Septuavint versons, 
those of Aquila, and Synimachns, and that of Theodosius. 
He 111® wise wrote anoihcr quarto volume of the various 
readings and emendations of the Hebrew text, found in 
those ancient version.^, a work that AV’ould have done honor 
to a aged critic. Having taken the degree of ma.sicr 
of arts. at Cambridge, he was incorporated into the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and soon afterward.s l»ecame domestic 
chaplain to Dr. Stillingjfleet, bishop of Worcester, in Avhose 
family he diad resided for fourteen years, in the capacity 
of tutor to his son. A Latin letter to Dr. Mill, containing 
some observations relative to Johannes Malala, the Orcck 



historiographer, published in 1691, affords a convincing 
evidence of Dr. Berftley’s deep learning, and was highly 
spoken of by that pofound scholar, Orsevius, who wrote 
to him on the Occasion in the highest terms of commenda- 
tion. About thi.s lime, the doctor Airas appointed one of 
the preachers of the course of lectures founded by the Hon. 
Mrr Robert Boyle, afterwards lord Orrery ; and in the year 
1694, he published eight sermons, preached at this lecture. 
In the same year, he was made keeper of the royal library 
at St. James’s, v^ben an incident occurred, ubich gave 
occasion to the controversy that was so Jong carried on 
between him and tlie Hon Mr. Bovlc. During this contro- 
versy, he published his edition of Callimachus, to which he 
prefixed a short, but excellent, essay on the(ireek Fronun- 
ciaiidn. In the year 17(10, his rrrtijesty king William HI. 
was pleased to jnesent Dr. Bentley to the mastership of 
Trinity college; Cambridge, Avorih alxiiU 1000/. a year; 
and the following year, the arclideaconrj^ of Ely Avas con- 
ferred upon him. During his situation in the college, the 
doctor met wdth much to try him : being rather of an arbi- 
trary disposition, he excited the opposition of some of the 
fellows, w'ho complained of him to the bishop of Ely, one 
of the visiters, AA'ith the design of getting him removed 
from the office of master. The doctor presented • to the 
bishop his dd’ence in the form of a pamphlet, entitled, 
‘‘The Present Slate of the University;” and thus com- 
menced a quarrel^ Avhich lasted for twenty years, with 
great animosity on both sides, and was at Inst dropjKid 
without any decision. He was afterwards chosen Regius 
professor of divinity at Cambridge. 

In 1720, Dr. Bentley issued proposals for a new edition 
of the Ncav Testament in Greek, accompanied Avith the 
Latin version of Jerome : taking up that father’s observa- 
tion, that in the translation of the Hoty Scriptures, “the 
very order of the words is mystery,” he conjectured that if 
the most ancient Greek manuscrims AA'cre compared with 
Jerome’s Latin, they might be lound to agree Avith that 
version, both in the words and order ; and upon trial, hi.s 
ideas Were realized even beyond his expectations, lie 
stated also in these proposals, that he believed he had re- 
covered, with very few exceptions, the exemplar of Origen, 
the great standard of the most fearned fathers, for more 
than lAvo hundred years'ailer the council of Nice ; and ob- 
served, that by the aid of the Greek and Latin mannsenpfs, 
the text of the original might be so far settled, that insiead 
of thirty thousand different readings, finind in the be.st 
modem editions, not more than two hundred wonld <(•** 
serve much serious consideration. To these proposiUs he 
annexed n specimen, the last cliapter of the Book oi neve- 
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lation, with a Laiia version, anti the various readings in 
the notes ; but I)r. Conyers MukUeton, who had opposed 
him on a former occasion, wrote some very severe re- 
marks upon them; and the tide of opposition ran so 
high, that the doctor thought projvjr wdiolly to drop his 
design. 

Dr, Benrtey died on the Mth of July, 1742, at the age of 
eighty, and was buried in the chapel of Trinity college. 
With regard to his attfiiiunents, he wajs a profound srholar, 
and the greatest critic m the learned languages of the time 
in which he lived ; but his uncommon learning w'as better 
appreciated abrojul than in bis own country ^ In his man- 
ners he was rather haughty and overbearing, and too often 
treated others with contempt : this w'as particularly illus- 
trated by bus saying of Joshua Barnes, that hemuderstood 
ns much Greek as a Greek cobbler:” and of himself. 

When I am dead, Clirbtophcr Wasse Will be the most 
learned man in England.”— Jawr.s’s Chr. 

BE HE A; a city of Macedonia, nca-jr mount Cithanes, 
where Paul preached the gospel with success, Acts 17: 11 
— 13. There is a medal of Berea extan<„ which is re- 
markable for being inscribed, “of the second Macedonia,” 
niid alMi f(ir being the only Macedonian .medal of the dale 
^ (A. IJ. C. 70().) inscribed with the name of the city where 
it was struck. Compare Acts 17: 11 . — *^nabh Bereans.”— 
Cahnft 

BE BEANS ; a small sect of dissenters from the churck 
of Scotland, who take their title frOm, and profess to fellow 
ihe example of, the ancient Cereans, (Acts 17; 11,) in 
building their system of faith and practice upon ijie 
tures alone, without regard to any human authority what- 
cv^er. 

Mr. Barclay, a Scotch clergyman, was the founder of 
this denomination. They tirst assembled as a separate 
society of Christians in Edinburgh, in 1773. 

The BereaiivS agree with the established churches of 
England and Scotland respecting the Trinity, predestina- 
tion, and election, (though they alUige that these doctrines 
arc not eousislcnil) taught in either;) but they dillerfrom 
(hem in various points — particularly, 

1. They reject all iiaiural religion, as undermining the 
cause ol' revealed religion, by rendering it dnrioeessary 
and superfluous. 

2. They considtu’ /kith in Christ and assurance of salva- 
tion ns inseparable, or rather, as the same thing, because 
God has said, “ He thaWbelieveth shall be saved.” If wc, 
Iherefore, credit this testimony, (which is all that they 
mean by faith,) it must be impious to doubt our salva- 
tion. Mr. Barclay says, '^By whatever evidence J hold 
the resurrection of Jesus, by the same precise evidence I 
must hold it for a truth that I am justified — for God hath 
equally asserted both.” But on this MG.-ean remarks — 

“ The resurrection is a truth independent of my believing, 
and the subject of direct testimony ; but ray justification is 
luti declared to be a truth until T believe the former ; nor is 
it directly asserted, but iiromised on that provision, ‘ If 
thou shall believe,’ HcQ. Horn. 10; 9.” (See M'Lean’s 
C-onmiissitlm of the Apostles.) This seems to be the pnost 
dangerous tenet of the Bercaus, becau.se it reduces faith to 
l.itvy, since it amounts to this, — “If I persuade myself 

I hat 1 nm a believer, then I am one.” 

3. Tliey say, that the sin against the Holy G\i6^i is* no 
thing else but unbelief; and that the expression, ‘‘,It shall 
not be forgiven, neither in this world, nor that which is to 
foine,” means only that a person dying in ivnh^licf would 
not be forgiven, neither under the former dispensation by 
Moses, nor under the Gospel dispensation, which, in re- 
spect of the Mosaic, wa.s a kind of future world, or world 
to cUmc.— This however is more than doubtful. Se^ Aiow. 

4. They consider the whole of the Old Testament pro- 
phecies, and especially the book of Psalms, as typical or 
jirophetic of Christ, and never apply them to the ftyperi- 
ence of private Christians. Under this and the hrst head* 
they agree with the followers of Mr, Huichinson. See 

HuTCUINSOmANS. 

6. They maintain the sovereignty of God, and uncondi- 
tional election, in the strongest language of the Calvinists. 

The Bereans .practise infant baptism^ and administer ^ 
liord^s supper noon thly ; but, in admitting to comv%tiniSa, 
they do not require that account of personal experience, 


which rnn ny other churches do j but, after due admonition, 
they exclude unworthy members for immoral conduct, 
though they do not pretend to “ deliver them* over to Sa- 
tan^” as the apostles did. 

The denomination baseeVeral congregations in Scotland, 
and some few in England^ and America^ — Barclay^ $ As- 
sitrance nf Faith vindirMed ; M^JLem^s Commis, p. 92. N ; 
Supplmnntjo Ejicy. Brit, ^ Williams. 

BERENGAHIXJS, or^asNUEii; a celebrated reformer 
of the eleven th« century. He was a man of most acute 
genius, extensive learning; and exemplary sanctity of life 
and manners. He ‘denied the doctrine of ihe real presen ce^ 
as it w^as them commonly termed f apd by writing against 
it, cdlled forth aU the learned of the church of Rome to 
defend the doctrine of ,transubstantiation. Bercnger 
a native pf Erance, educated under FuU^ert, bishop of 
Chartreaj a very learned ‘ man j and taking oilers in the 
church, became*, deacon of* St. 'Maurice, and ultimately 
archbifibop of Angiers, in ihe*prdvmce pf Anjou. He was 
also principal of ihe academy of Tours. The* prevalent 
sentiment of his day relatiyx to the cucharist was, that the 
brond^was the identical hptiy* and the wjne the very Wood 
of Chrij?t-iuot only figuratively, but Substantially and pro- 
perly^ Berenger, on the contrary, insisted* that the body 
of Christ is only in the heavens ; and that .the elements of 
bread and Wine are merely lh§ symbols of his body and 
blood. Several of the bishops wrote against him, most 
bitterly complaining of*his heresy ; but nol feeling the 
force of their ar.guments, Berenger remained unmoved, 
and defended his opinions .-with the utmost pertinacity. 
He wfote a letter on the sub 3 f*et to Laiifmnk, ‘Who w^as at 
that time at the "heoH of ^the convent pf *St. Stephen’s at 
Caen, in Normandy, and,, called from llience by William 
thoGonqueror to be archbishop of Canterbury, wdiich being 
opened while the latter was from home, was ofikiously 
transmitted by the convent to pope Leo. The pontilf, 
shocked at. its heretical contents, summoned a coun^l at 
Fercelli, at which Berenger was commanded to be present. 
His friends, however, advised him against going, and he 
coMsequentiv gent two pers^ms to attend the criuncil and 
answ-er in his behalf* Lanfrank also vi^as present and 
pleaded f6r Berenger ; but the latter was condemned, the 
two ptirsqns w’bo appeared for hipi imprisoned, and J..an- 
fraqk commanded by the pope to draw up a refutation oC 
the heresy of Berenger, on pain of being himself reputed 
a heretic; with which injunction he thought ilt prudent to 
comply. exanipie was followed als^i by the council 

of Pans, summoned Jhe very same year by Henry I., in 
which Berenger and his jiumerous adherents were threa- 
tened with all sorts of evils both spiptual and temporal — 
evils w hich were in part executed against the lieretical pre- 
late ; for the monarcii deprived him of all his revenues. 
But neither thrc'Uciungs nor fines, nor the decrees of sy- 
nods, i^ould shake ibe firmness of his mind, Or oblige him 
to retract his scniiraents. lathe mean while, the opinioas 
of Berenger WTre everywhere spreading rapidly, iiLsoumch 
that, if we may credit contemporary wriiers, ^‘his doctrine 
had corrupted all the English, Italian, and French na- 
tions.” Thuanus kdds, that “ in Germany were many of 
the same dqctrine, and that Bruno, bishop of Treves, ba- 
nished them all out of his diocese, sparing only their 
blood.” "Three times Berenger was compelled to abjure 
his sentiments, at Rome ; and as often, on returning ,to- 
France, avowed and spread them with renew^ed zeal, un- 
til, disgusted with a controversy in which the first princi- 
ples of reason were so impruienfly insulted, and exhausted 
by an opposition which he was usable to overcome. Vie aban- 
doned all his worldly concerns, aud retiring into solitude, 
passed the remainder of bis days in fasting, prayer, and 
the exercise of piety. In the year 1088, djeath.^t a period 
to the aifliction* which ho suffered in reti»ement, occasioned 
by bitter reflection upon his repeated dissimulations at 
Rome ; leaving behind him, in the mihds of the people, a 
deep impression of his extraordinary ^nctity . It is not so 
generally known, -that Berengarius also strenuous^ op- 
posed papal celibacy, and the baptism of infants. His M* 
lowers were ds numerptis as his fame was illtostrious.— 
Jones i Mosheim; Milner} /weisy, vol. i. p. 22. 

BERENGARIANS ; ^ denomination, in the eleventh 
century, who adhered to the opinions of Berengarius. The 
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Catholics ranked them among, the most dangerous heretics. 
See Bekengarhis. 

BERKELEY, (Di; GsoR'iE,) the learned and ingenious ' 
bishop of Cloyne, m Ireland, and a distinguished l^nelao- 
tor of Yale college, (Con.) was born in that kingdom, at 
Kilcrin, near Thomastown, March 12, 1684. He acquired 
the rudiments of his education at the school of Kilkenny j 
was admitted pensioner qf irinity coMege, Dublin, at the 
age of fifteen j and chosen fellovof that college, July 9, 
1707, having been placed under the tuition of Dr. Hall. 
'I'he first public proof that he gave of his literary abilities, 
was in a Latin treatise on arithmetic, written before he 
was twenty years old, though not published till 1707. 
Two years afterwards, came forth “ The Theory of Vision,” 
which, of all bis works, seems to do the greatest honor to 
his .sagnrity; being, as Dr. Reid remarks, ^‘thefii^t at- 
tempt with which we are acquainted; Ao distinguish the 
immediate and nalUEal objects of sight, from the Spnclu- 
sions which we have been aecustonid from infancy to 
draw from them.” ' Jn 1710, tqipeared <‘The Tfinoiples of 
Human Knowledge;” and in 1713,. “Dialogues between 
Hyliis and rbiWneus the design of both wliiclf pieces is 
to prove the commonly-received nqtiou of the existence of 
matter to*be false : that sensible material objects, as they 
are called, arc not external to the mind, bul exist in it, 
and are nothing more than bnpressions made upon U by 
the immediate act of God, according to certain rules, 
termed laws of-nature, from wdiich, in the ordinary course 
of his government, he never deviates ; and that the uni^k 
form adherence e{ the Supreme Spirit to these rules is what 
constitutes the redlUy of things to his creatures. These 
works, if the author himself is to be creiUtod, w^ere drawn 
np against, or in opposition to, sccfUics and atheists; pe- 
veithelc»s.s, Ml*. Hume, sjieuking of thi^se writings of the 
very i-ngenious apthor, ashe calls him, declares that they 
form the best lessons of scepticism, which are to be found 
either among the ancient or modern philo.sophei’s, Bayle not 
excepted.” Whatever were Berkeley’s intentions in com- 
posing them, that they arc in reality merely sceptical, ap- 
pears from this, that they admt of m answer^ md produce no 
cmivictum. I'heir only effect is, tp cause that momentary 
amazement, and irresqlutiou, anti confusion, which are the 
results of scepticism.' But our author had not reached his 
twenty-seventh year when he propounded this wMmsical 
iheoryv 

Our present concern, however, is with ’Dr. Berkeley, not 
as a philosopher or metaphy.sician, but as a Christian and 
friend to revelation, and- therefore w'c proceed to add, that' 
in 1712, he publislicd three sermons in favor of passive 
obedience and non-resistance, which went through at least 
three ediiions at the moment. To such an extent was the 
duly of allegiance carried in these sermons, that they 
brouglit upon the author the re]irpach of Jacobi lism, and 
itco.st his friend Mr. Molineiix no little pams to wdpe off 
that iinjiression at court. But the graces of his composi- 
tion procured him many admirers; for acuteness of parts 
and beauty of imagination were so conspicuous in his writ- 
ings, that Ills reputation was soon established, and his com- 
pany sought, even where his opiiiions.dul n(»t fmcf admission. 
In 1721, he aeeompaiiied the duke of Grafton on his mis- 
sion to Ireland as viceroy, in the capacity of chaplain ; and 
in the same year obtained the degree of doctor in divinity. 
On ihedStb.of May, 172L he was promoted to the deanery 
ot Derry, worth twelve hundred pounds per amiura. In 
172,7, be published A Proposal for converting tho<^ savage 
American^ to Christianity, by a College to be erected in 
the Summer Islands, otlierwise c^Ued the Isles of Bermu- 
da a scheme which had employed his thoughts for three 
or four years post, and he evinced liis earnestness in tlie 
noble undertaking by the sacrifices he made to carry it 
into effect. He made a voluntary offer to resign tfll his 
preferments, and to dedicate Uie remuiqdcr of his life to the’ 
office of instructing the American youtlt, on a salary from 
government of one hundred pounds yearly. He pt^qvoiled 
on three junior fellows of Trinity coMege, Dublinr, togtveUp 
all their prospects of preferment at home, and to exclitpige 
their fellowsmps for a settlement in the Atlantic ocettn of 
forty j^unds a year. He pn!)oured his plan to be laid be- 
fore weorge I., who commanded Sir Robert Walpole <10 
submit it to the constd^tion of the bouse of pomniotis ; the 


result of which was the granting of a charier to him for 
erecting a cojlege in Bermuda, to consist of a president 
and nine fellows, who were obliged to maiiuam and edu- 
cate Indian scholars, at tgn ])ounds a year each. He also 
obtained from Uie commons thc,grant of a sum, the amount 
to be determined by the king ; and accordingly ten thou- 
sand pounds were promised by the ministjsr, for the pur- 
chase of lands, and creeling the college. Having marned 
the daughter of the Hon. John Foster, njicaker of the Irish 
house- of commons, oii the 1st of August, J72H, Dr. Berke- 
ley sef sail in the following month lor Rhode Island, on 
his Wy to Bermuda, taking with him his wife, a single 
lady, mul two gentlemen of fortune. Yet tlie scheme en- 
tirely failed, and Berkeley was obliged to nnurn home, af- 
ter rq^iding neiwJy two years at Newport, Rhode Island. 
The reason assigned i.s, that Sir Robert Walpole never 
heartily embraceil the project, and the sum votei! by ]iai- 
liainent'was eotivertcil by him to other purpose's. At his 
departure, he distiibnlcd the books lie had brought with 
him among lh« clergy of Rhode Island. For furtlier par- 
licirltii’S of his residence in this country, of Ins ]it(*rary 
influence, and liberality to Yale college, see Allen’s Ame- 
rican Bittgmphical Dictionary. 

In 1732, be published “ The Minute Philosopher,” in two 
volumes, octavo. Tins masterly work, which was eom- 
{Xised at Newport, PtlnHie Island, is written by way of dia- 
logue, on the model of Plato, a philosopluM' he is said to 
have much rtdmiied ; atid in it he pursued the freethinker 
through the various characters of athei.st, libertine, enthu- 
siast, scorner. critic, metaphysician, fatalist, and si'eptic. 
The same year, he printed a sermon which he bad picacli- 
ed before the Society for ]iropagaiing the Gosjicl in foreign 
parts. In 1733, he was made bishop of Cloyne, and there 
took up his residence, faithfully pr^iseculuig the tluties of 
his elevate^l station, and contiiuiing his studies witli uu- 
M'earred application. 

Tn person, bishop Berkeley was rcmciKably handsome, 
with a coiinfenanoe full of expression and benignity, of 
mii.scular strength, and a robust consUtutum. He was an 
early riser, and much devoteil to his studi(‘s. i»o excel- 
lence of hi.s moral character is indeed roiiSjiieuoiLs in his 
writings: he was certainly a very amiable, as veil as a 
very superior man ; and Pope is scarcely thought to have 
dealt ill hyperbole, when he attributed 

“To Btrkdey every viriiio under Ik avon.” 

In July, 1752, bishop Berkeley reiiioved, with his lady 
and family, to Oxford, partly to superintend tin' education 
of a son, but chiefly to indulge the passion for learned re- 
tireinrnt, which liad ever strongly possessed him, and 
w'hieh was one motive with him in forming the Bermuda 
project. Here he lived highly vespectod, till tlie evening 
of Sunday, January 14, 3753, when, as he was in the 
midst of his liimily, listening to a sermon which his lady 
was reading to him, he was seized with what was called a 
palvsy in the heart, and instantly expired. — J'rwr.'f’.f Chr. But. 

BERNARD OF Menthon, archdeacon of Aosta, was 
born in 923, nca. Annecy, in Savoy, and was celebrated 
among his contemporaries for his learning and piety ; but 
his claims to the notice of later ages n-*st on Ins having 
beim the benevolent founder eff the two admirable institu- 
tions on the Great and Little St. Benmrd, by means of 
which the lives of so many travellers have been saved. 
He died in 1008. — Daveitporf. 

BERNARD OF TmmiprGiA; a fanatical hermit of the 
tenth century, who threw almost all Europe into conster- 
nation, by preaching that tlie end of the w'orld was at 
hand. Multitudes relinquished their occupations, and be- 
came pilgrims ; and others were so frightened at an eclipse 
of the sun w^hich then occurred, that they hid themselves 
in caverns emd holes in the rocks. The ieiTor .spread by 
this man was not w-holly removed till towards the clo.se of 
the eleventh' centufy.-^Davmpcni. 

BERNARD, (St.,) the celebrated abbot of Clairvanx, 
was born at Fontaine, in Burgundy, in 1091, of noble pa- 
rents. An austere manner of living, solitary studies, an 
ip|)iring eloquence, boldness of language, and the reputa- 
tion of a prophet, rendered him an oracle to all Christian 
Europe. He was named the honeyed leacher, and bis wTit- 
ingsiwere styled a stream from Paradise. He wa.s the an- 
tagonist of the schoolmen, and uniform advocate ot prac- 
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seal Christianity. But it ought to he confessed, that, like 
Athanasius, Augustine, and other Catholic fathers, he was 
misled by the love of edclesiastical conformity, to false 
pretensions, and persecuting priticiplcs. All ecclesiastical 
dignities he constantly refused^but his virtues and talents 
gained him a higher influence in the Christian world than 
was possessed <jsven by the jnope himself, and the disputes 
of the church were often referred to his arbitration. His 
eloquence was powerfully displayed in the multitudes that 
he induced to assume the characters of crusaders. He died 
in 1153. Lmher says of him, ^Mf there has ever teen a 
pious monk who feared God, it was $t. Bernard j^whom 
alone J hold in much higher esteem than all other monks 
and prie.sts throughout the globe.’^ His devotional 
ta/m/s arc still read and admired, even among Protestants. 
They were translated into English by dean Stanhope. 
There are editions of his work.s in six volumes, and in two 
volumes, folio. — Davenport. ^ ' 

BEKNARl), (Ci.AirDE,) a native of Dijon, born in 1588, 
who assumed the title of the poor priest,^’ is worthy of 
commemoration for his ardent and persevering chapty. 
His whole life was devoted to assisting the poor, attending 
th(? sick in the hospitals, and preparing criminals Jfor death. 
For these purposes, he not only solicited benefactions.from 
the rich, but sold his own inheritance, which was worth 
nearly twenty thousand pounds. He died in liSM. ^Da- 
venport. 

BERNAIIDINES; an order of monks, ibunded by Ro- 
bert, abbot of Molenie, and reformed by St. Bernard, a 
celebrated Francfecan friar of the fourteenth ceiuuiy. 
They wear a white robe, with a black scapularyj and 
when they ofticiale, they are clothed with a large gown, 
which is all while, and has great sleeves, with a hood of 
the same color. They, differ very little from the Cister- 
cians, and had their origin towards the beginning of the 
twelfth century . — Hendersonh Buck. 

BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE, (James Henry,) 
author of the celebrated Studies of Nature,’’ was tern at 



Havre, in 1737, and is said to have teen a descendant of 
the celebrated Eustace de St. Pierre, the patriotic mayor, 
of Calai.s. At the age of twenty, he entered into the en- 
gineer service ; and he successively served at Malta, in 
Russia, and in Poland. On his revisiting his native coun- 
try, be obtained a captain’s commission in the engineer 
corps, and was sent to the Isle of France, from whence, 
however, after a residence of three years, he returned, with 
no other loriunc than a collection of shells and insects, and 
a narrative of bis voyage. The latter, which w'as his first 
literary effort, was published in 1773 ; and be, thenceforth, 
devoted himself to literature. His Studies of Nature ap- 
peared in 1784, and passed rapiitty through ^several edi- 
lions. Paul and Virginia was published in 1788, and this 
delightful tale acquired an unprecedented popularity, and 
set the seal on hi.s reputation. During the reign of terror, 
he narrowly escaped the scaffold. From Napoleon and 
his brother Joseph he received pensions, which gave com- 
fort to his latter days. He died m 18U. His Harmonies 
of Nature was given to the press after his death. The test 
edition of his works is in twelve octavo volumes. The 
l^ioscrahjr of St. Pierre is occasionally eccentric ; but the 
pifrty of his sentiments, the purity of hU morality, and the 
. of hie style, deserve the highest praisc.-~Dovcrt»or«. 

BERNICE, or Berenice ; daughter of Agrippa the 
Gfoetl, Jriiig of the Jews, and sister of Agrippa the young- 
^ betrothed to Mark, 

ac& of Aleximder Eystmachus, alabarch of Ale^ai^a ; 
out ttflerwacds she iimiitM king of Chakis, her 


own uncle, by the father’s side. Alter the death of Herod, 
she proposed to Polemon, king of Pontus and par$ of Cili- 
*cia, that if he .wpuld be circumcised she would lueriry him. 
Poletnon complied, biit Berenice did not continue long with 
him. Bhe returned to her brother Agrippa, with whom she 
lived in such a manner as to excite scandal. She was pre- 
sent With him, and heaid the pi»cour.se of Paul before Fes- 
tus, at CtSBsarea of Palestine, 25: 2Z^C<dmet. 

BEROStTS, the Babylopish iiistohau, was, by nation, a 
Chaldean ; and by office, a .priOsl of Belus. Tatian says, 
he lived in the time of Alexander the Great, and dedicated 
his work to king Antiochus, the third after Alexander, that 
is, AntioeJiiLS Theosf or perhaps, Antiochus Soter ; for the 
many yadrs. between Alexander and Antiochus Thcos 
(some reckoning sixty-four from fhe death of Alexander 
to the first year of Antiochus Theos) might induce us to 
pefer this sense. "Serososj ^having learned Greek, went 
first t(^ the isle of Cos, where hc.^ught astronomy and as- 
trology; and afterwards to Athens, where be acquired so 
much reputation Jiy. his astrological psedictions, that in the 
^mnsksiiim, where the’youth peffonned their exercises, a 
statue, wfth a golden Jongue, was erected ^to him. Jose- 
phus and Eusebius have ^ preserved some valuable frag- 
ments of Berf>sus’s history, which greatly elucidate many 
places in the Old Testament; and.. without which, it would 
be difficult to produce an exqct series of the kings of Ba- 
bylon.— »Ca/w?ef. 

BERQ-UIN, (Arnold,) an elegant, pious, and amiable 
writer^ who devoted his pen to tte instruction of youth, 
was born at Bordeaux, in 1749, and .died at Paris, in 1791. 
His works, consisting of Idylls ; the Children’s Friend ; 
the Youth’s Friend : the Little Grandison ; the Family 
Book ; and several similar productions, form twenty vo- 
lumes. The Children’s Friend is, in part, imitated from 
the German of Wels.s. — Davenport. 

BERSMAN, (Georoe ;) a very eminent classical au- 
thor, professor of poetry and Greek in the univer8itie.s of 
Wiltemberg and Leipsic, and well vensed in various other 
departments of science and literature. Born 1539, died 
Kill, aged seventy-two. In his last sickness Jie mani- 
fested great humility and.prayerfulnes.s, and delighted m 
repeating 4)16 words of Job, 1 know that my Redeemer Jiv- 
eth : and also of John, God so hwed-the worlds See.. And 
that.of4bc npo.sLle,.iVtf one of vs Uveth to hmiself ; together 
with the 42d. tOLst, nild- 90ih psalinrtS; also the German 
hymn from the words of the proto-martyr Stephen, Lord 
Jesusy receive vu/ spirit. And thus, at length, placidly, and 
without any discompo.scd gesture or mot ion, iikp one be- 
ginning to fall asleep, he restored his happy spirit to God 
— Ciusohf. 

BERTHA ; daughter of Charibert, king of France, and 
wife of EtJjcUiert, king of Kent, ^luring the heptarchy in 
England. Ethelbcrt w^^s one of lhe„wisc.sr and mosl pow- 
erful of the Saxon princes, .biU a pagan. U was expressly 
stipulated on the marriirge, that Bertha, who was a Chris- 
tian, should profess her own religion unmolested. Listen- 
ing to the doctrines of her faith, Ethelberl became a convert 
to it in 597. — Beikam. 

BERTRAM, or Ratram, monk of Corby in France; a 
celebrated writer in the ninth century, who deserves the 
first rank among those that reluted the doctrine of Rad- 
bert concerning the real presence of Christ in the euclfarist. 
He defended the Latin chupch against Photiu^, the hymn 
Trim Deitas against Hincmar, and the doctrine of Godes- 
chalcus.aonQern i n g predestination . — Mosheim. 

BERYL ; a pellucid gem of a bluish green color, whence 
it is by tte lapMaries, marma. Its Hebrew 

name is a word also for the same given to the ^a. 

Psalm 48: 7. It is found in the East Indies, Peru, Sibe- 
ria, and .Tartary. It has a brilliant appearance, and is 
generally transparent. It was the temh stoc belonging 
to the h)gh«i]friest’5 pectoral, Exod. 38; lOj 20. Rev. 21: 
20 . — Watsa/i^, * 

.. BERYIXI ANR ; eo called from onefBeyvllus, a learned 
AraWan bishop, win Jhc thued century. He taught,, that 
Chrjgt did not exist befops ; but that a Spirit from 
Godbimself, a portion of ite clivine nature, united to 
him at his birth; His sentimenis, therefore, nearly corre- 
sponded with those of the modern. fi^ocinians, whii^h see. 
“ is said, however, to have yielded to ffie^iurguments of 
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Origen, and to have returned to the bosom of the Christian swim. There were two pools of that description formerly, 
church.— Compare 2 Kings 18: 17, with Neh. 3: 15. It was at the 
BESET : to surround as an army. Jtidg. 39: 20. God latter of these pools that Jesus directed the blind man to 
besets men behind and before ; he exactly knows, upholds, wash for the recovery of his sight. John 9: 7. The five 
and governs them, thp,t they can go nowhere but as he porches mentioned by the evangelist, John 6: 2 — 4, are 
permits, and where they are surrounded with his presence, supposed to have been five apartments for the accommo- 
Ps. 139: 5, Men’s sinral rfwngs beset them, when they ap- dation of the multitude that came to the pool to be cured 
pear charged on them; and with mighty force entangle of their bodily diseases. Mr, Maundrell says, that when 
them in their deserved punishment, Hos. 7: 2. The sin he was at Jerusalem, he saw what was supposed to have 
that easity besets men is the sin of their nature and tern- been the pool of Bethesda, on the one side i^jacent to St. 
perament, or their predominant lust, which, bein'g deep Stephen’s gate, and on the other to the area of the temple, 
rooted in their heart and affections, and connected with in Jerusalem, near the mount on w’’hich the temple sto^ ; 
their outward circumstances in life, readily, and without one of them was called “ the Upper Pool,’’ and the other 
much opposition, instigates, a.nd, as it were, shuts them “the Pool of Siloam,” which was near the king’s garden, 
up to the commission of wicked acts. Heb. 12: 1. — “It is,” says he, “an hundred and twenty paces long, forty 
Brtmn. broad, and at least eight deep. At its west end it disco- 

BESOM; an instrument to sweep with. God’s judg- vers some old arches, which arc now dammed up.” Mauu' 
ments are called a besom of destruction ; make a great dre/I, ubi supra^ pp. 107, 108. “In these porches,” says 
stir and confusion ; they often cut off multitudes, and with the evangelist, “ lay a great numl)er of impotent people, 
case sweep them into trouble, the dunghill of contempt, blind, halt, w ithered, wailing for the moving of the water, 
or pit of endless misery. Isa. 14: 23. — Brown, For an angel went down at a certain sea.son int<ji the pool, 

BESOR, or Bosor ; a brook which falls into the Medi- and troubled the w ater ; whosoever then first, after the 
terranean, between Gaza and Rhinocorura ; or between troubling of the W’ater, stepped in, was made whole of 
Rhinocorura and Egypt. This is “ the brook of the wil- whatsoever disea.se he had,” .Tohn 5: 2—4. Whether the 
demess,” (Amos 6: 14,) or the rher of Egypt, mentioned miracles performed at the pexd of Bethesda, were confined 
in Scripture, .Tosh. 15: 4 — 17. 2 Chron. 7: 8. — Calmet, to the season of tJie parlicnlar feast mentioned in the first 

BETHABARA, beyond Jordan, w’here John baptized, verse of the chapter, as the words “ at a certain season” 
(John 1: 28.) was the common ford of the river, and pro- seem to imply, or whether that expression may be taken 
bably the same fiS' Beth-harah, Judg. 7: in n more enlarged sense to signify that the water had its 

BETH AN V; (.fohn 11: Ift.) a village, distant about healing quality at other Jew'i&h festivals, cannot now be 
two miles east from Jerusalem, at the ascent of the mount ascertained. That it did not pos.sess these properties at 
of Olives, and on the w*ay to Jericho. Ilcre Martha and all limes, but only when an angel went dowm and agitated 
Mary dw'elt, with their brother Lazarus, w^hom Jesus the water, is clear from the words of the evangelist. The 
raised from the dead ; and here Mar}^ poured perfume on as:iiaiion of the w'ater ; ils suddenly healing virtue as to all 
our Savior’s head. — Calmct. diseases; and the limitation to the first that should go in, 

BETH-AVEN ; the same with Bethel. On the revolt are all miraculous cireunislances. Commentators have, 
of the ten tribes, this city belonged to the kingdom of Is- how'cver, restirted to various hypotheses to account for the 
rael, and was consequently one of the places in winch Jero- wdiole w’ithout divine agency. Dr. Hammond, Michaelis, 
lioam instituted the w’-orshipof his golden calves. It seems Kuinoel, and others, suppose it received medicinal proper- 
to have been in allusion to this that the prophet Hosea, in lies from the warm bkM>d of the temple sacrifices ; Mead, 
deri.sion, calls it Beth-aven, that is, “the house of vanity, from metallic salts at the bottom ; Mr. Taylor, from a cold 
or of idols,” chapter 4: 15, instead of Bethel, that is, “the .«.pring which flow'ed only at particular seasons. Doddridge 
house of God,” the name which Jacob formerly gave it, combines the common hypothesis with that of Mead; 
when favored with the vision of the mysterious ladder, on namely, that the water had at all limes more or less of a 
which angels ascended and descended from heaven. Gen. medicinal pnqierly ; but at sotne peruKl, not far distant 
28. — Jones, from that in which the transaction here recorded took 

BETHEL; a city west of Hai, on the (‘onfines of the place, it was endued with a miraculous power; an extra- 
tribes of Ephraim and Benjamin, (Gen. 12:8. 28: 10,) ordinary edmmotion being probably observed in the water, 
and occupying the spot where Jacob slept, and had his and Providence so ordering it, that the next penson who 
memorable dream. See Jacob. Eusebius places Bethel accidentally bathed here, being under some great disorder, 
twelve miles from Jenusnlem, in the way to Siehem, or found an immediate and unexpected cure : the like pheno- 
Napolose. Bethel wa.s also calleiiBethavcn, and probably menon in some other desperate case, was probably ob- 
is the Eli-oun of Sanehoniatho. See Beth-aven. — Calmct. served on a second commotion : and these commotions 
BETHER. There is mention made of the mountains and cures might happen periodically. i 

of Bether, in the Song of Solomon, ch. 2: 17, and 6: 14. All those hypotheses, however, which exclude miracle in 
It does not seem to be altogether agreed among the learn- this case, arc very unsatisfactory, nor is there any reason 
ed, what is intended by the mountains of Bether ; but the whatever to TeM)rt to them ; for, when rightly viewed, 
prevailing opinion is, that Betheron is intended, which in iherc appears a mercy and a wisdom in this miracle, which 
EusebiusiscalledBethcr, and Beihara in Josephus. There must strike every one who attentively considers the ac- 
is frequent mention of Bether in the Jewush writings. It count, unless he be a determined unbeliever in miraculous 
was taken by the emperor Adrian, during the rebellion of interposition. For, 1. The miracle occurred hata hairon^ 
Barchochebas, in the third century. “ The number of from time to time, that is, occasionally, perhaps frequent 
Jew^s inclosed in it was so great,” says the Gemara, “that ly. 2. Though but one at a time was healed, yet, as this 
the blood which ran from the dead bodies into the sea, might often occur, a singularly gracious provision was 
carried stones along with it as large as a bushel, and that made for the relief of the sick inhabitants of Jerusalem in 
it ran four miles into the sea.” Several are of opinion desperate cases. 3. The angel probably acted invisibly, 
that the place here alluded to, is the same with Betheron, but the commotion in the waters was so strong and pecu- 
which lay in the territories of the tribe of Ephraim. — Jone.s. liar as to mark a supernatural agent. 4. There is great 
BETHESDA. This word signifies the house of imrey, probability in what Doddridge, following TertulHan, sup- 
and was the name of a pool, or public bath, at Jerusalem, poses, that the waters obtained their healing property not 
which had five porticos, piazzas, or covered walks around long before the ministiy of Christ, and lost it after his re- 
it. John 5: 2 — 4. This bath was called Bethesda, be- jection and crucifixion by the Jews, In this case, a connex- 
cause, as .some observe, the erecting of baths was an act ion was established between the healing virtue of the pool 
of greet kindness to the common people, whose infif^ities and the presence of Christ on earth, indicating Him to be 
in hot countries required frequent bathing ; but the gene- the source of thhs benefit, and the true agent in conferring 
rality of expositors think it had this name rather from the it ; and thus it became, afterwards at least, a confirmation 
great goodness of God manifested to his people, in bestow- of his mission. 5. The whole might also be cmbJematicaJ, 
ing healing virtues upon its waters. The word hdumbeOtra, “ intended/’ says Macknight, “ to show that ^ 

which in that passage is translated pool^ signifies a reser- sion of waters issuing out of the sancmary was a^i lo 
voir of wat!«rj4eep enough in which to allow a person to be fulfilled, of which wate^ it is said, They sftaii oe neai- 
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e4, and every thing shall live where the ilvcr comclh.” It 
cannot be Directed that this was not an age of miracles ; 
and if miracles be allowed, we see in this particular super- 
natural visitation, obvious reasons of fitness, as well as a 
divine compassion. If, however, the ends to lie accom- 
plished by so public and notable a miraculous interfiosition 
were less obvious, still we must admit the fact, or either 
force absurd interpretations upon the text, or make the 
evangelist carelessly give his sanction to an instance of 
vulgar credulity and superstition . — Watson ; Calnuil ; Jones, 

BETHESDA, to lie at the pool or j a gross accom- 
modation of a simple historical fact, in which some preach- 
ers indulge when urging sinners not to despair of salvation. 
There is reason to fear that multitudes have, by this abuse 
of Scripture, been deluded to their eternal ruin. 

In Germany, the formula is used proverbially in speaking 
of theological candidates who are waiting for a living. — 
Henderson^s Buck. 

BETH-EZEL ; a place mentioned, Mic. 1: 11, which 
Grotius supposes to be Beth-el, called here by another 
name, importing The house of separation,” because it 
was the principal seat of idolatrous worship. — Cdmet. 

BETH-HACCEREM ; the name of a city situated ou 
an eminence between Jerusalem and Tekoah. Jer. 6: 1. 
Malchiah, the son of Eechab, was prince of Beth-haccerem. 
Neh. 3: 14. — Jones. 

BETH-HOGLA. There were two places df this name 
in Palestine, one in the tribe of Judah, Josh. 15: 6, which 
Eusebius fixes at the distance of eight miles from Gaza ; 
the other, Josh. 17: 21, Jerome places at the distance of 
two miles from Jordan, and .says it belonged to the tribe 
of Benjamin. — Jones. 

BETH-HORON. The Scripture mentions two cities of 
this name ; for it is said, 1 Chron. 7: 24, that Sherah, a 
female of the tribe of Ephraim, built Beth-horon, the 
nether and the upper.” But though they both lay within 
the bound.s of the tribe of Ephraim, it is not certain in what 
part of the tribe eacb lay. It is plain from the narrative, 
that one of them at least was situated on an eminence; 
for when Gibeon smote the Canaanites, the latter are de- 
scribed as going up to Beth-horon, Josh. 10: 10. But from 
Beth-horon to A^ekah, the way lay down hill on the other 
side ; hence it is added, that as the Canaanites were in 
the going down (of the hill) of Beth-horon, the Lord cast 
down great stones upon them, unto Azekah,” verse 11. — 
Wells's Geography f vol. i. 310; Jones. 

BETHJESfilMOTH ; a city in the tribe of Reuben, 
Josh. 13: 20, afterward.? possessed by the Moabites. Eze- 
kiel foretold the destruction of this and other cities of Mo- 
ab, chapter 25: 9. Eusebius places it ten miles from the 
river Jordan. — Jones. 

BETHLEHEM ; a city in the tribe of Judah, Judg. 17: 
7 ; and likewise called Ephrath, Gen. 48: 7 ; or Ephratah, 
Mic. 5: 2 ; and the inhabitants of it, Ephrathites, Ruth 1: 
2. 1 Sam. 17: 12. Here David was born, and spent his 
early years as a shepherd. And here also the scene of 
the l^autiful narrative of Ruth is supposed to be laid. 
But its highest honor is, that here our (fivine Lord conde- 
scended to be born of woman And thou, Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be. little among the thousands of 
Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me, that is 
to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been of old, 
from everlasting.” Travellers describe the first view of 
j^thlehem as imposing. The town appear:) covering the 
ridge of a hill on the southern side of a aeep and extensive 
valley, and reaching from east to west. The most conspi- 
cuous olnect is the monastery erected over the supposed 
« Cave of the Nativity its walls and battlements have 
the air of a large fortress. From this same point,, the 
EpBAd aea is seen below on the left, seemingly very near, 
« bttV’ a»ys Saudys, « not so found by the traveller ; for 
these high, declining mountmns are not to be directly de- 
seended,” The road winds round the top of a valley, which 
traditloii has fixed on as the scene of the angelic vision 
wfiieh annoiiiiced the birth of our Lord to the shepherds ; 
hnt difierent spots Mve been selected, the Romish authori- 
ties helsf agreed ou this head, Bethlehem (called in 
the New Tectlament Bethlehem Ephrata and Bethlehei^f 
Judea, to disliugpiBsh it from Bethlehem of Zaboun) is 
situated on rimug ground^ al^ two hmirs^ distance, or 


not quite six ini»es from Jerusalem, Here the traveller 
meets with a repetition of the same puerilities and disgust- 
ing mummery which he has witnessed at the church of the 
.sepulchre. “The stable,” to use the words of Pococke, 
“in which our Lord was born, is a grotto cut out of the 
rock, according to the eastern custom.” It is astonishing 
to find so intelligent a writer as Dr. E. D. Clarke gravely 
citing Jerome, who wrote imthe fifth century, as an authori- 
ty for the truth of the absurd legend by which the cave of 
the nativity is supposed to be identified. The ancient 
tombs and excavations are occasionally used by the Arabs 
as places of shelter ; but the gospel narrative affords no 
countenance to the notion that the Virgin took refuge in 
any cave of this description. On the contrary, it was evi- 
dently a manger belonglifg to the inn or khan : in other 
words, the upper rooms being wdiolly occupied, the holy 
family were compelled to take up4heir abode in the court 
allotted to the mules and horses/ or other animals. But 
the New Testament was not the guide which was followed 
by the mother of Constantine, to whom the original church 
owed its foundation. The present edifice is represented 
by Chateaubriand as of undoubtedly high antiquity ; yet 
Doubdan, an old traveller, says that the monastery was 
destroyed in the year 1263 by the Moslems ; and in its 
present state, at all events, it cannot lay claim to a higher 
date. The convent is divided among the- Greek, Roman, 
and Armenian Christians, to each of whom separate parts 
are assigned as places of worship and habitations for the 
monks ; but, on certain days, all may perforin their devo- 
tions at the altars erected over the consecrated .spots. The 
church is built in the form of a cross ; the nave being 
adorned with forty-eight Corinthian columns in four rows, 
each column being two feet six inches in diameter, and 
eighteen feet high, including the base and the capital. The 
nave, which is in possession of the Armenians, is separated 
from the three other branches of the cross by a wall, so 
that the unity of the edifice is destroyed. The top of the 
cross is occupied by the choir, which l^longs to the Greeks. 
Here i.s an altar d^icated to the wise men of the east, at 
the foot of which is a marble star, corresponding, as the 
monks .say, to the point of the heavens where the miracu- 
lous meteor became stationary, and directly over the spot 
where the Savior was bom in the subterranean church 
below ! A flight of fifteen steps, and a long narrow pas- 
sage, conduct to the sacred crypt or grotto of the nativity, 
which is thirty-seven feet six inches long, by eleven feet 
three inches in breadth, and nine feet high. It is lined 
and floored with marble, and provided on each side with 
five oratories, “answering precisely to the ten cribs or 
stalls for horses that the stable in which our Savior was 
bom contained !” The precise spot of the birth is marked 
by a glory in the floor, composed of marble and jasper en- 
circled with silver, around which are inscribed the words, 
Hu de Virgine Marid Jesus Christus natus est. Over it is a 
marble table or altar, which rests against the side of the 
rock, here cut into an arcade. The manger is at the dis- 
tance of seven paces from the altar ; it is in a low recess 
hewn out of the rock, to which you descend by two steps, 
and consists of a block of marble, raised about a foot and 
a half above the floor, and hollowed out in the form of a 
manger. Before it is the altar of the Magi. The chapel 
is illuminated by thirty-two lamps, presented by different 
princes of Christendom. Chateaubnand has described the 
scene in his usual florid and imaginative style : “ Nothing 
can be more pleasing, or better calculated to excite devo- 
tional sentiments, than this subterraneous church. It is 
adorned with pictures of the Italian and Spanish schools, 
which represent the masteries of the place. The usual 
ornaments of the manj^r ore of blue satin, embroidered 
with silver. Incense is continually burning before the 
cradle of<mr Savior. I have heard an organ, touched by 
no ordinary hand, play, during mass, the sweetest and 
most tender tunes of the best Italian composers. These 
concerts charm theChristiaii Arab, wbo, leaving his camels 
to feed, repairs, Uke the shepherds of old, to Bethlehem, 
to adore the King of kings in the manger. I have seen 
this inhabitant of the desert eommuhicate at the altar of 
the Magi, with a fervor, a piety, a devotion, unknown 
among the Christians of the west. The continual arriva 
of caravans from all the nates of Chrisaendom the pub- 
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lie prayers j the prostrations j nay, even the richness of 
the presents sent here by the Christian princes, alto^ther 
produce feelings in the soul, which it is much easier to 
conceive than to describe/^ 

Such are the illusions which the Boman superstition 
casts over this extraordinary scene ! In another subterra- 
neous chapel, tradition places the sepulchre of the Inno- 
cents. From this, the pilgrim is conducted to the grotto 
of St. Jerome, where they show the tomb of that father, 
who passed great part of his life in this place ; and who, 
in the grotto shown as his oratory, is said to have trans- 
lated that version of the Bible which has been adopted by 
the church of Home, and is. called the Vulgate. He died 
at the advanced age of ninety-one, A. D. 422. The village 
of Bethlehem contains about three hundred inhabitants, 
the greater part of whom gain their livelihood by making 
beads, carving mother-of-pearl shells with sacred subjects, 
and manufacturing small tables and crucifixes, all which 
are eagerly purchased by the pilgrims. 

Bethlehem has been visiic<l by many modern travellers. 
The following notice of it by Dr. E. D. Clarke will be read 
with interest: After travelling for about an hour from the 
time of our leaving Jerusalem, we came in view of Beth- 
lehem, and halted to enjoy the interesting sight. The 
town appeared covering the ridge of a hill, on the south- 
ern side of a dt»ep and extensive valley, and reaching from 
east to west ; the most conspicuous object being the mo- 
nastery, erected over the cave of the nativity, in the su- 
burbs, and upon the eastern side. The battlements and 
walls of this building seemed like those of a vast fortress. 
The Dead .sea below, upon our left, appeared so near to us 
that we thought we could have rode thither in a very short 
space of time. Still nearer stood a mountain upon its 
western shore, resembling in its form the cone of Vesuvius 
near Naples, and having also a crater upon its top, which 
was plainly discernible. The distance, however, is much 
greater than it appears to be j the magnitude of the objects 
beheld in this fine prospect causing them to appear less 
remote than they really are. The atmosphere was re- 
markably clear and serene j but we saw none of those 
clouds of smoke, which, by some writers, are said to ex- 
hale from the surface of the lake, nor from any neighbor- 
ing mountain. Every thing about it was in the highest 
degree grand and awful. Bethlehem is six miles from 
Jerusalem. Josephus describes the interval between the 
two cities as equal only to twenty stadia ; and in the pas- 
sage referred to, he makes an allusion to a celebrated well, 
which, both frt»m the account pven by him of its situation, 
and more especially from the text of the sacred Scriptures, 
2 Sam. 23; 16, seems to have contained the identical foun- 
tain, of whose pure and delicious water we were now 
drinking. Considered merely in point of interest, the sa- 
cred narrative is not likely to be surpassed by any circum- 
stance of pagan history. The well still retains its pristine 
renown j and many an expatriated Betblehemite has made 
jt the theme of his longing and regret.” — WaUan. 

BETHLEHEMITES ; a sect, also called Star-bearers, 
because they were distinguished by a red star having five 
rays, which they wore on their breast, in memory of the 
star which appeared to the wise men. Several authors 
have mentioned this order, but none of them have told us 
their origin, nor where their convents were situated ; if we 
except Matthew Paris, who says that, in 1257, they ob- 
tained a settlement in England, which was at Cambridge, 
in Trumpington street. 

There still exists, in the Spanish West Indies, an order 
of Bethlehemites, who arc habited like capuchins, except 
that they wear a leathern girdle instead of a cord, a^ on 
their right side an escutcheon representing the nativity of 
Christ Hend. Buck. 

BETHPHAGE ; so called from its producing figs; a 
small village situated in mount Olivet, and, aa U seems, 
somewhat nearer Jerusalem than Bethany. Jesus bein^ 
come from Bethany to Bethphage, commanded his disci- 
ples to seek out an ass for him that he might ride, in his 
triumphant entrance into Jerusalem, Matt. 21: l,4w. The 
distance between Bethphage and Jerusalem is about fifteen 
furlongs — Watson. 

BETHTJNE, (Divie,) an eminent philanthropist and 
Christian, was borti St Dingwall, Eosshire, Scotland, in 


1771. In early life he resided at Tobago, where his only 
brother was a physician. At the command of his pious 
mother, he left the irreligious island and removed to the 
United Slates, in 1792, and settled as a merchant in New 
York. He soon joined the church of Dr. Mason ; in 1802, 
became one of its elders. He died, September 18, 1824, 
His wife was tlRe daughter of Isabella Graham. Before a 
tract society was formed in this country, Mr. Betliune 
printed ten thousand tracts at his own excuse, and him- 
self distributed many of them. He also imported Bibles 
for distribution. From 1803 to 1816, he was at the sole 
expense of one or more Sunday schools. The tenth of his 
gains he devoted to the service of his heavenly Master. 
In his last sickness, he said, “ I wish my friends to help 
me through the valley by reading to me the word of God. 
I have not read much lately but the Bible : the Bible ! the 
Bible ! I want nothing but the Bible ! O, the light, that 
has shined into my soul through the Bible !” His end was 
peace. Such a benefactor of the human family is incom- 
parably more worthy of remembrance, than the selfish 
philosophers and the great warriors of the earth . — Allen j 
N. Y. Observer ; B. Berorder, Oct. 10. 

BETHS AIDA ; a city, whose name in Hebrew imports 
a place of fishing or of hunting, and for both of these exer- 
cises it was well situated. As it belonged to the tribe of 
Naphtali, it \cas in a country remarkable for plenty of 
deer ; and as it lay on the north end of the lake Genuesa- 
reth, just where the river Jordan runs into it, it became 
the residence of fishermen. Three of the apostles, Philip, 
Andrew, and Peter, were born in this city. It is not men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, though it frequently occurs 
in the New : the reason is, that it was but a village, as 
Josephus tells us, till Philip the tetrarch enlarged it, mak- 
ing it a magnificent city, and gave it the name of Julias, 
out of respect to Julia, the daughter of Augustus Caesar. 

The evangelists speak of Bethsaida; and yet it then 
possessed that name no longer : it was enlarged and beau- 
tified nearly at the same time as Caesarea, and called Julias. 
Thus was it called in the days of our Lord, and so would 
the sacred historians have been accuslomed to call it. But 
if they knew nothing of this, what shall we say of their age ? 
In other respects, they evince the most accurate knowledge 
of the circumstances of the time. The solution is, that, 
though Philip had exalted it to the rank of a city, to which 
he gave the name of Julias, yet, not long afterwards, this 
Julia, in whose honor this city received its name, was ba- 
nished from the country by her own father. The deeply- 
wounded honor of Augustus was even anxious that the 
world might forget that she was his daughter. Tiberius, 
whose wife she had been, consigned the unfortunate prin- 
cess, after the death of Augustus, to the most abject pover- 
ty, under which she sank without assistance. Thus adu- 
lation must under two reigns have suppressed a name, 
from which otherwise the city might have wished to derive 
benefit to itself; and for some time it was called by its 
ancient name, Bethsaida, instead of Julias. At a later 
period, this name again came into circulation, and appears 
in the catalogue of Jewish cities by Pliny. By such inci- 
dents, which are so easily overlooked, and the knowledge 
of which is afterwards lost, do those who are really ac- 
quainted with an age disclose their authenticity. Bat 
it is strange,” some one will say, “ that John reckons this 
Bethsaida, or Julias, where he was born, in Galilee, John 
12; 21. Should he not know to which province his birth- 
place l^longed ?” Philip only governed the eastern dis- 
tricts by the sea of Tiberias ; but Galilee was the portion 
of his brother Antipas. Bethsaida or Julias could therefore 
not have been built by Philip, as the case is ; or it did not 
belong to Galilee, as John alleges. In fact, such an error 
were suflficient to prove, that this gospel was not written 
by John. Julias, however, was situated in Gaulonitis, 
which district was, for deep political reasons, divided from 
Galilee ; but the ordinary language of the time asserted its 
own opinion, and still reckoned the Gaulonitish province 
in Galilee. When, therefore, John does the same, he 
proves, that the peculiarity of those days was not unknown 
to him ; for he expresses himself after the ordinary 
of the period. Thus Josephus informs us of 
Ganlonile from Gamala, and also calls him in the foUov^ 
ing chapters, the Galilean j and then in another work he 
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applies the same expression to him ; from whence we may 
be convinced that the custom of those days pid respect to 
a more ancient division of the country, and bade defiance, 
in the present cose, to the then existing political geography. 
Is it possible that historians who, as it is evident from such 
examples, discover throughout so nice a knowleilge of geo- 
graphical arron^ments and local and^even temporary 
circumstances, imould have written at a time when the 
theatre of events was unknoum to them, when not only 
their native country was destroyed, but their hation scat- 
tered, and the national existence of the Jews extinguished 
and extirpated ? On the contrary, all this is in proot that 
they wrote at the very period which they profess, and it 
also proves the usual antiquity assigned to the gospels. — 

BETHSHAN j a city Ijelonging to the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, on the wesi of Jordan, and not far from the river. 
It was a considerable city in the time of Eusebius and 
Jerome, and was then, as it had been for several ages be- 
fore, called ScythopoUs, or the city of the Scythians, from 
some remarkable occurrence when the Scythians made an 
irruption into Syria. It is said to be six hundred furlongs 
from Jerusalem, 2 Mace. 12: 21). After the battle of mount 
Gilboa, the Philistines took the body of Saul, and hung it 
against the wall of Bethshan, 1 Sam. 21: 10. Bethshan 
is now called Bysan, and is described by Burckhardt as 
situated on rising ground on the west of the Ghor, or val- 
ley *bf Jordan. — 

BETHSHEMESII, house of Ute mu ; a city of the tribe 
of Judah^ belonging to the priests, Josli. 21: 16. It was 
thirty miles north-west of Jerusalem. The Philistines 
having sent bock the ark of the Lord, it was brought to 
Bethshemesh, 1 Sam. 6: 12, where some of the people out 
of curiosity having looked into it, the Lord smote seventy 


BETBOTHMENT j a mutual promise or compact be- 
tween two parties for a future marriage. The word im- 
ports as much as giving one^s troth j tbatis, true feith, or 
promise. Among the ancient Jews, the betrothing was 
performed either by a writing, or by a piece of silver given 
to the bride. After the marriage was contracted, the young 
people had the liberty of seeing each other, which was not 
allowed tliera before. If, after the betroth men t, the bride 
should trespass against that fidelity ahe ow^ed to her bride- 
gitx)m, she was treated as on adulteress. See Markiaub. 

God betroths or espouses his people to himself, when he 
leads them by faith into union with the L.ord Jesus Christ, 
forming wdth him a relation so close, tender and sacred, 
that they enjoy a saving interest in his person, righteous- 
ness, grace, and glory, and he and they may rejoice in one 
another. He betroths them forever, by an everlasting co- 
venant, that neither time, sin, nor any thing else can dis- 
annul ; and in rifrhtmmess, consistently with his assentiiil 
righteousness, and clothed with his imputed righteoiisne.ss ; 
and in judgment, with great wisdom and prudence ; and 
in faithfulness, in fulfilment of his covenant and promise, 
and sincerely determined to fulfil the marriage trust to- 
wards them ; and in Itwmg-kindness and merdes to their 
persons, so base, wretched, guilty, vile, and rebellious. 
Song 3; 11. Hos. 2: 19, 20. Of this, ministers, by the 
preaching of the Gospel, are means and instruments. 2 
Cor. 11: 2. — lF(itso?i ; JSrmn. 

BETTER. On the definite understanding of tins little 
word, as used in Scripture, depends much of our right 
coneeptioti, both of the .sutierior excellence of spiritual to 
providential blessings, and of the Christian dispensation to 
the patriarchal and Mosaic which preceded it. In both 
cases, we are to look upon the former as simply preparato- 
ry, the latter final and eternal. God’s love is better than 


of the jprincii>al men belonging to the city, and fifty thou- 
sand ot the common people, verse 19. It is here to be 
observed that it was .solemnly enjoined, Numb, 4: 20, that 
not only the common people, but that even the Levites 
themselves sliould not dare look into the ark, upon pain of 
death. “ It is a fearful thing,” says bishop Hall, “ to use 
the holy ordinances of God with an irreverent boldness ; 
fear and trembling become us in our access to tlie majesty 
of the Almighty.” — Watsm. 

BETH-SHITTAH j a place .south-west of the sea of 
Tiberias, to which Gideon pursued Midian, Judg. 7: 22. — 
CaliMst, 

BETH-TAPPUAH } a city of Judah, (Josh. 15: 53,) 
which Eusebius says is the last city of Palestine, in the 
way to Egypt, fourteen miles from Raphia.— 

BETHtJEL, sem of Nahor and MUcah, was Abraham’s 
nephew, and father of Laban, and of Rebecca, Isaac’s 
wife. Bethuel does not appear in the affair of Rebecca’s 
marriage, but Laban only, Gen. 24: 50. See Laban.— 
Calmet. 

BETHUL, or Bethuel ; a city of Simeon, (Josh. 19; 4. 
1 Chron. 4: 30,) the same, probably, as Bethelia, which 
Sozomen speaks of, as a town belonging to the inhabitants 
of Gaza, well peopled, and having several temples femark- 
able for their structure and antiquity ; particularly a pan- 
theon, (or temole dedicated to all the gods,) situated on an 
eminence made of earth, brought thither for the purpose, 
which comm^ded the whole city. He conjectures that it 
was named Bethelia, which signifies the hmtse of God, by 
reason of this temple 

r f ^>) which was 

fon^ ^ Kehoboam, 2 Chron. 11:7. Lysias, regent of 
Syna under young Antiochus, son of Anliochus Epipha- 
ne^ ^ste^d Better with an army of sixty thcwsaiid foot 
and five thou^ horw; but Judas Mac^absens coming 
to succor the place, Lysiw was obliged to raise the siege, 
1 Macct. 4: 28. 7. Judas put his army to flight, attd af- 

making the beet use of ilie arms and booty found 
m the enemy^s eamp, the Jews became stronger and more 
loimidable than 4b«y had heretofore been, Bethzur lav 
opposite to South Edom, and defended the passages into 
Judoa fiom thence. We read, 2 Macc. 11: 5, thatlethzur 
was hve IhrhMsgs from Jerusalem j but this is evidently a 
mimkm Euedmis it twenty miles ftom that oity 
Diehinib and »r. faoo6km speaks of a village on^ 
hUl hefedMM% ealled ^ 


life, is more .sweet, pleasant, profitable, sure, .and honora- 
ble. Psalm 63: 3. Christ’s love is better than wine ; we 
cannot sinfully exceed in desire of, and delight in it : it is 
enjoyed without money and without price ; it never loses 
its sweetness and virtue ; our living on it by faith renders 
us active, holy, and zealous tor God, content with our lot, 
happy in ourselve.«!, and a comfort to all around us. Song 
1: 2. His obedience and snfi'ering are better saerifices than 
the Jewish, in respect of matter, manner of oblation, efii* 
cacy, and fruit. Heb. 9*. 23. His blood .speaks things 
than that of Abel ; it purchases and procures full remission 
and eternal salvation to his enemies and murderers,* 
whereas Abel’s imprecated vengeance on his murderer. 
Heb. 12: 24. He, his fruit, wortl, and saving instruction, 
are better than gold, than rubies ; are more valuable, de- 
lightful, useful, exalting, and durable. Prov. 8: 14 — 19. 
and 3: 14. Psalm 119: 72. His priesthood, and the pro- 
mises of the Go.spel, are a better hirpe, a more clear, honora- 
ble, and extensive ground of hope for all the blessings of 
time and eternity, than the Jewish sacrifices and shadows 
could be. Heb. 7: 19. The better covenant, established on 
better promises, is the covenant of grace, which, in respect 
of its party contracted with, its freedom, firmness, benefits 
conferred, honor and use, is far preferable to the covenant 
of works : — and is better than the national covenant made 
with the Hebrews at Sinai ; it promises far more valuable 
blessings than the quiet possession of Canaan, and is more 
sure and permanent and the New Testament dispmsa- 
lion of it is far more spiritual, easy, clear, and extensive 
than the Old. Heb. 7: 22. and 8: 6. Our revelation is more 
plain, full and extensive : our ordinances are more clear, 
spiritual, and easy : we have the substance of their cere- 
monies with infinite advants^, in Christ’s birth, life, 
death, resurrection, and Ascension ; have a more abundant 
and wide-spread efl ,sion of the Holy Ghost, and a more 
eminent freedom fi m the impression of the broken law 
on our conscience* Heb. 11: 40. 

A day in Ood^s courts is better than a thousand elsewhere. 
Fellowship with him is iirfinHely more delightful, profitan 
ble and honorable than any earthly advantage. P». 84: 10, 
A little that a rightemis than hath, his dinner of herbs, or 
dry morsel, is hmor than the wealth or deficate provision 
of the wicked. It springs Ihaft God’s redeeming love, is 
blessed of him, is a pledge of glory, and a teeans of draw- 
nyt the affections and dnmghte to God in Christ. Ps, 37: 
16. Prov, 15: Ifi, 17, and 16: % and 17; I. The saints* 
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resurrection is Setter, more glorious anil happy than a re- 
covery from a stale of affliction ; or a miraculous restora- 
tion 10 natural life ; or the resurrection of the wicteed to 
everlasting damnation. Heb. 11: 35. Heaven is a Setter 
mmtry / its inhabitants, exercises, txml enjoyments are far 
more holy, honored, and happy than those on earth ; and 
to be with Christ is far better than to be with saints and 
ordinances on earth j as one is freed from every stain of 
sin, every temptation and trouble, and clearly sees, and fully 
delights in God as his all in all. Heb. 11: lb. Phil. 1; 23. 

BE HLAH, married ; a name given to the Jewish church, 
importing its marriage with God, as their husband and 
sovereign Lord, Isa. b2: 4. — Caimet. 

BEVERIDGE, (Wilmam, D. D.) bishop of St. Asaph, 
was born at Barrow, in Leicestershire, in the year 1638. He 
was distinguished, when young, for his^scriousnes-s and in- 
telligence ; and when only of the age of fifteen, was sent 
to St. John’s college, Cambridge. There his industry, his 
knowledge, and his rapid improvement surprised and 
delighted his tutors ; and when only eighteen, he took his 
degree of bachelor of arts. His incessant application to 
the study of the learned languages, and of oriental learn- 
ing, had been so astonishing, that at that time he wrote 
“A Treatise on the Excellency -and Use of the Oriental 
Tongues and at the age of twenty, he published a Sy- 
riac iJrammar, both of which works demonstrated him to 
be a scholar of no ordinary powers. Nor was he less di.s- 
tinguished for' his moral than hi.s jnciital qualifications. 
He was serious, pious, and exemplary in all his transac- 
tions with men, and in all the connexions of life. Ax the 
age of twenty-two, the seclusion and classic pursuits of the 
college he exchanged for the duties of a clergyman. In 
1660, he was ordained deacon in the church of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate : afterwards, in the same month, a priest ; and 
Dr. Sheldon, (hen biishop of Loudon, immediately collated 
him to the vicarage of Yealing in Middlesex. At that time 
he wa.s engaged in writing an interesting work, afterwards 
published, and entitled Private Thoughts upon Religion, 
digested into Twelve Articles, wdth Practical Resolutions 
founded thereon.” To the performance of his clerical duties 
at Vcaling he was conscientiously attentive, and gained 
the esteem of his parishioners. In 1()69, he published his 
celebrated work on chronology, to the study of which it is 
a good introduction. In 1672, he was chosen, by the mayor 
and aldermen of London, rector of St. Peter’s, ConihiU j 
and jiersuaded that, connected with such appointment, 
many and arduous duties would be imposed on him, he 
conscientiously resigned the vicarage of Yealing. In the 
same year he presented to the world an elaborate and 
most valuable work — A Collection of all the Apostoli^l 
Canons, consisting of those attributed to the Apostles ; of 
the Councils of Nice, Ephesus, Constantinople, Chalcedon, 
Trullo, Carthage, Ancyra, Neoctesarea, Gangra, Antioch, 
Laodicea *, the Arguments and Arabic Paraphrases of Jo- 
seph the Egyptian, on the Canons of the Four General 
Councils; the Canons of Dionysius Alexandrinus, Petrius, 
St. Athanasius, St. Basil, Theophilus, Archbishop of Alex- 
andria; the Catholic Epistles of Cyril ; with a variety of 
other Letters ; and an Alphabetical Index of the Contents 
ot'all the Canons and vanous Synods ; to all of which in- 
teresting and important documents he subjoined learned 
and voluminous notes. His time, though thus occupied, 
was not however wholly engaged by the acquisition or 
communication of sacred learning. He applied himself 
with the utmost zeal and industry to the discharge of the 
duties of his ministry. His discourses were instructive 
and serious, his private exhortations warm and affection- 
ate ; his attendance at the church, and to all his pastoral 
functions, was regular and uniform ; and his labors" were 
crowned with such eminent success, that he was then call- 
ed The great Reviver and Restorer of Primitive Piety.” 
In 1704, he accepted the see of St. Asaph, vacant by the 
translation of Dr. George Hooj^ to Bath and Wells. Thus 
placed in a station far more enainent, his care and diligence 
increased in proportion as his power in the <diurch be- 
came enlarged. His labors in his study most impor- 
tant. He wrote an admirable work— Private Thoughts 
upon a Ohmtian Life ; or, Necessary Direetions its 
Beginning and Progress upon Earth, m (ttder to its Final 
Perfection in the Beatific Vision.’’ Also a treatise, which 


has been repeatedly published, and a.s repeatedly admir 
ed, called “ The Great Necessity and Advantage of Public 
Prayer and frequent Gommunionj designed to revive Pri- 
mitive Piety j with Meditations, Ejaculations, and Prayers 
before, at, and after the Sacrament.” In addition to the 
works which, in this sketch of his life, have been enume- 
rated, he composed — 1. ** Thesaurus Theologicus, or a 
Complete System of Divinity, summed up in brief Notes 
upon select Places of the Old and New Testament, 5cc.” — 

2. “ A Defence of the Book of Psalms, collected into Eng- 
lish Metre by Slernhold and Hopkins, with Critical Obser- 
vations on the New Version compared with the Old.” And 

3. ‘‘An Exi)osition of the Thirty-nine Articles on which 
many strictures have been wdsely and justly made. 

Bishop Beveridge w^as a person of sincere piety, of strict 
integrity, and of great zeal for religion. Jt was said of 
him, when living, and, though long since dead, it may be 
repeated, that “ he was one of the greatest and best men 
that England ever bred.” He was never married, ana 
had but few relations. But to them he was invariably 
kind and affectionate ; and thus distinguished himself iii 
all his relations of life, and connexions with men. At 
length, at the age of seventy-one, full of grace and good 
works, he died, March 5, 1708, at his lodgings in the 
Cloisters, in Westminster abbey, and w^as buried in St. 
Paul’s cathedral. To the societies for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, and Promoting Christian Knowledge, he left the 
greatest part of his estates. For further account of Ibis 
excellent man, see his Life and Works. Also, Complete 
History of England, vol. iii. ; Preface to his Private 
Thoughts on Religion ; Preface to his Sermons ; Life of 
Bishop Bull.*— Chris. Bing. 

BEWARE. To Seicare of Christ, is to have a due and 
holy awe of him on our spirit, and carefully guard against 
every thing tending to offend him. Ex. 23: 21. To btware 
of men, is to take heed lest they deceive us. Mark 12: 38. 
To Semare of sin, is to avoid every appearance of it, and 
temptation to it ; and to the utmost of our power watch 
against and oppose it. Matt. 16: 6. — Bromi. 

BEWITCH ; wickedly to deceive and hurt, oy juggling 
tricks and diabolic charms. Acts 8: 9. False t»‘achers 4c- 
witch men, when by satariic methods of guileful reasoning, 
specious pretences to holiness or learning, apparent mira- 
cles, or proud boasting, they deceive their inirul, and de- 
stroy their soul. Gal. 3: 1. — Brown. 

BEYOND. To know the signification of beyond, on the 
other side, or, ofi this side, it is necessary to know where the 
sacred writer was at the time of writing. Thus, beyond 
or on the other side of Jordan, with Moses, who gave, his 
finished books to the Hebrews eastward of Jordan, signifies 
the west side of that river ; while such as lived or wrote 
on the west side of Jordan, call the east side beyond, or the 
other side. Deut. 3: 25. and 11: 30. Josh. 9: 10. and 13: 8. 
Some critics thilik the Hebrew word liheber ought some- 
times to be rendered on this side, as Jo.sli. 12; 7. Dent. 1: 
1, and perhaps Gen. 1: 10. Beyotid meamre, is exceedingly. 
Mark b: 51. To go beyond and defraud, is to exceed the 
conditions of a bargain, and laws of honesty ; or to trans- 
gress the rules of chastitjt and rites of marriage. 1 Thess. 
4: 6. — Brown. 

BEZA, or Beze, (Theodore,) one of the most eminent 
of the reformers, was born at v ezelai, in the Nivernois, in 



law. At the age df twenty, he gained art unenviable repu- 
totkai, by the composition of Latin poetry which w'as at 
once elegant and ficentious, and which, some years alter- 

» 
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wards, he published under the title of Juvenile Poems. 
Though not in orders, he possessed benefices of considera- 
ble value. These, however, he abandwied in 1548, and 
retired to Geneva, where he publicly abjured Popery. To 
this he was induced by his having meditated, during ill- 
ness, upon the doctrines which he had heard from hi.s Pro- 
testant tutor, Melchior Wolmai* ; and perhaps also, in some 
measure, by his attachment to a latiy, whom he carried 
with him to Geneva, and married. He now accepted the 
Greek professorship at Lausanne, which he held for ten 
years. It was 'while he was thus occupied, that he pro- 
duced his tragedy of Abraham’s Sacrifice, his version. of 
the New Testament, and his hateful defence of the right 
of the magistrate to punish Ijcreiics. In 1559, he removed 
to Geneva, and became the colleague of Calvin, through 
whom he was ajipointed rector of the academy, and theo- 
logical professor. I'wo years after this, he took a promi- 
nent part in the conferctice at Poissy, and was present at 
the battle of Dreux. He returned to Geneva, in 1563, suc- 
ceeded Calvin in his offices and influence, and was thence- 
forward considered as the head of the Calvinistic church. 
After an exceedingly active life, he died on the 13th of 
October, 1605. His theological works are numerous, but 
’ are now nearly forgotten. — Davenport. . 

BEZALEEI. ; a famous artificer, son of Uri, fExod. 31: 
2. 35; 30,) of whom it is said, that he was fiUea with the 
Spirit of God, to devise excellent works in gold, silver, and 
allfother workmanship. — A remarkable testimony to the 
antiquity of the arts, to the esteem in which they were 
held, to the source whence they were understood to spring, 
and to the w'isdom (by inspiration) of this artist. 

BEZEK ; a city w4ere Saul reviewed his4irmy, before 
he marched against Jabez-GUead. 1 Sam. 11: 8. Euse- 
bius says tliere were two cities of this name near one an- 
other, seven miles from Sichem, in the way to Scytbopolis. 
— Cahift. 

BEZPOPOFTSCHINS ; a class of Russian dissenters, 
including all those wdiich either have no regular priests, 
or who refuse to acknowledge those of the established 
church: they are the Duhobortsi^ Pomorpans^ TheodosianSj 
and some others. — Pinkerton’s Greek Churchj p.‘305. (See 
Raskonniki.) — WilHams. 

BIBLE ; (biblia,) the name applied by Chri.stians, by 
w'iiy of eminence, to the collection of sacred writings of 
the Holy Scripture.s of the Old and New Testaments. 

1. Bible, History of . — It is thought that Ezra published 
the Scriptures in the Chaldee character j for, that language 
being generally used among the Jew^s, he thought proper 
to change the old Hebrew character for it, which hath 
since that lime been retained only by the Samaritans, 
among whom it is preserved to this day. Prideaux is of 
opinion that Ezra made additions in several parts of the 
Bible, where anything appeared necessary for illustrating, 
connecting, or completing the work j in which he appears 
to have been assisted by the same Spirit in wiiich they 
were first WTitten. Among such additions are to be reck- 
oned tlic last chapter of Deuteronomy, wherein Moses 
seems to give an account of his own death and burial, and 
the succession of Joshua after him. To the same cause 
our learned author thinks are to be attributed many other 
interpolations in the Bible, which created difficulties and 
objections to the authenticity of the sacred text, no ways 
to be solved without allowing them. Ezra changed the 
names of several places which were grown obsolete, and, 
instead of them, put their new names by w’hich they were 
then called in the text. Thus it is that Abraham is said 
lo have pursued the kings who carried Lot away captive 
as far as Dan ; whereas that place in Moses’ time w'as 
called Laish, the name Dan being unknown till the Dan- 
ites, long alter the death of Moses, possessed themselve.s 
of it. The Jewish canon of Scripture was then settled 
oy Ezra, yet not so but that several variations have been 
made in it. Maiachi, for instance, cpuld not be put in the 
BiWe by him, since that prophet is allowed to have lived 
after Ezra ; nor could Nehemiah be there, since that book 
mentions, fchap. 12. v. 22.) Jaddua as high-priest, and 
Darius Coaomanns as king of Persia, who were at least 
a hiindfed years later than Ezra. It may be added, thM, 
in the hook of Chronicles, the genealogy of th. s<^ 
^ Zenxhhahel is carried down ibr so manf^nerations as 


must necessarily bring it to the Ume of Alexander ; and 
consequently this book, or at least this part of it, could 
not be in the canon in Ezra’s days. It is probable the two 
books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Maia- 
chi, were adopted into the Bible in the time of Simon the 
Just, the last of the men of the great synagogue. 

II. Bible, ancient Divmtm and Order of, — After the re- 
turn of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, Ezra col- 
lected as many copies as he could of the sacred writings, 
and out of them all prepared a con*ect edition, arranging 
the several books in their proper order. These books he 
divided into three parts : I. The law. 11. The prophets. 

III. The Hagiographa, i. e. the holy writings. 1. The 
law contains — i. Genesis; 2. Exodus; 3. Leviticus; 4. 
Numbers; 5. Deuteronomy. II. The wTitings of the 
prophets are— 1. Joshua; 2. Judges, with Ruih ; 3. Sam- 
uel ; 4. Kings ; 5. Isaiah ; 6. Jeremiah, with his Lamen- 
tations ; 7. Ezekiel ; 8. Daniel ; 9. The twelve minor 
prophets; 10. Job; 11. Ezra; 12. Nehemiah; 13. Es- 
ther. HI. The Hagiographa consists of— 1. The Psalms ; 
2. The Proverbs; 3. Ecclesiastes; 4. The Song of Solo- 
mon. This division was made for the sake of reducing 
the number of the sacred books to the number of the let- 
ters in their alphabet, which amount to twenty -two. After- 
wards the Jews reckoned twenty-four books in their canon 
of Scripture ; m disposing of which, the law stood as in 
the former division, and the prophets were distributed into 
former and latter : the former prophets are Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings ; the latter prophets are Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and the tw^elve minor prophets ; and the 
Hagio^pha consists of the Psalms, the Proverlis, Job, 
the Song of Solomon, Ruth, the Lamentations, Ecclesias- 
tes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, the Chronicles. Under the name 
of Ezra they comprehend Nehemiah : this order hath not 
always been observed, but the variations from it are of no 
moment. The five books of the law arc divided into fifty- 
four sections. This division many of the Jews hold lo 
have been appointed by Moses himself ; but others, with 
more probability, ascribe it to Ezra. The design of this 
division was, that one of these sections might be read in 
their synagogues every sabbath-day; the number was 
fifty-four, because, in their intercalated years, a month 
being then added, there were fifty-four sabbaths : in other 
years they reduced them to fifty-two, by twice joining to- 
gether two short sections. 

III. Bible, modem Divisions of. — The division of the 
Scriptures into chapters, as we at present have them, is 
of modern date. Some attribute it to Stephen Langton, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in the reigns of John and 
Henry III. ; but the true author of Ihe invention was 
Hugo de Sancto Caro, commonly called Hugo Cardinalis, 
because he was the first Dominican that ever was raised 
to the degree of cardinal. This Hugo flourished about 
A.D. 1240: he wrote a comment on the Scriptures, and 
projected the first concordance, which is that of the vulgar 
Latin Bible. The aim of this work being for the more 
easy finding out any word or passage in the Scriptures, he 
found it necessary to divide the book into sections, and the 
sections into suMivisions; for. till that time the vulgar 
Latin Bibles were without any division at all. These 
sections are the chapters into which the Bible hath ever 
since been divided ; but the subdivision of the chapters 
was not then into verses, as it is now. Hugo’s method 
of subdividing them was by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, 
G, placed in the margin, at an equal distance from each 
other, according to the length of the chapters. The sub- 
division of the chapters into verses, as they now stand in 
our Bibles, had its original from a famous Jewish rabbi, 
named Mordecai Nathan, about 1445. This rabbi, in 
imitation of Hugo Cardinalis, drew up a concordance to 
the Hebrew Bible, for the use of the Jews. But though 
he followed Hugo in his division of the books into chap- 
ters, he refined upon bis inventions as to the subdivision, 
and contrived that by verses. This being found to be a 
much more convenient method, it has been ever since fol- 
lowed. And tl^s, as the Jews bomowed the division of 
the books of the holy Ba^ares into chapters from the 
Ohrktlaas, in like manner the ChrLsUans borrawed that 
of the chapters into vemss from the ^ews. The we- 
sent order of the several |pifrs is almost the same (the 
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Apocrypha excepted,) as, that made by the council of andrian, Occidental, and Byzantine, has been not unsuc* 
Trent. cessfully attacked by Matthsei, Dr. Laurence, and Mr* 

IV. Bible, MSS> of . — Notwithstanding the tendency Nolan; while that of Hug has been greatly modified by 
of the art of printing to supersede, and even to occasion the results brought out by the indefatigable researches of 
the total loss of written copies of the Scriptures, numerous his pupil, Professor Scholz. Some of the principal uncial 
apographs still exist, some of which are of great antique MSS. are the Alexandrian of the fourth century, now pre- 
ty, and possess great authority in determining certain served in the British Museum ; the Vatican, of the fifth ; 
questions of biblical criticism. Others of great value are the Codex Bezee, or Cantabrigiensis, of the fifth ; Ephrerni, 
Iniown to have existed till within a late period, and served, a rescript of the sixth or seventh ; Clermont, of the seventh 
ere they disappeared, as exemplars from which others or eighth. For a full account of these, and most of the 
were taken. the other MSS. see the Introductions of JMichaelis and 

1. Hebretv MSS. — These are either rolls designed for Home. >; 

the use of the synagogue, or square manuscripts designed V. Printed Editions of the Hebrew and Greek Texts. — 
for private use. The former are all on parchment, and Since the invention of printing, nearly one hundred diflfe- 
written with the greatest care and accuracy : the latter are rent editions of the Hebrew Bible have been issued from tlu» 
either on vellum or paper, and are of various sizes. The press, and about three hundred and fifty editions of the 
characters vary in their appearance : the Spanish being Greek New Testament. It is of course impossible to de- 
perfectly .square and elegant ; the German crooked and scribe all these editions in a work like the present ; but 
rude ; and the Italian holding a middle place between the following list will be found to contain the more ini- 
Ixah. A family relationship has also been discovered be- portanl : — 

tween these three classes. The Spanish are held in great 1. Hebrew Bible. — By a collation of the different edi- 
estimation among the Jews, on account of their having tions of the Hebrew Bible, it ha.s been ascertained that 
been corrected after the Codex of Hillel — a MS. of the they admit of a distinct classification, 
highest antiquity. The German MSS. frequently vaiy [I.] The Sondnian Recension of 1488, the first printed 
from the Masoretic text, and are gieatly valued by bibh- Hebrew Bible. — The Pentateuch was reprinted from Uie 
cal critics. The Italian differ from both these classes, Bologna edition of the .same in 1482, and the other books 
and form a separate family. were based on other earlier editions of the several parts 

AU the Hebrew manuscripts of note, known to be ex- of the Bible. From this Bible were derived the Brixian 
tant, were written, according to Dr. Kennicott, between the of 1494 ; the rabbinical Bibles t»f Bom berg, 1518 — 2 1 ; and 
years 1000 and 1457 — a circumstance which leads him to the editions of Munster, 151.10 ; and Stephens, 1539 — 44. 
infer, as bishop Walton had don^ before him, that some [2.] The Compluiemtan Recension, in the famous Poly- 
measures had been adopted by the Jews for the general glot, of 1514 — 17. — The only edition derived from this 
destruction of such as did not agree with the corrected or soimce is the Hebrew text of Bertram’s Triglott, 1580. 
genuine copies. They have been collated by Kennicott [3.] The Bombergian Recension, in Boinberg’s Bible of 
and De Rossi, and amount in all to eleven hundivd and 1525—28. — The text of this edition was altered through- 
nine. One of the most remarkable is the C(xlex Laudia- out, to make it agree with the Masora. It was edited by 
nus, which contains not fewer than fourteen thousand the celebrated rabbi, Jacob ben Haiim, and gave birth to 
variations from Vander Hooght’s edition of the Hebrew the following: Bomberg's, of 1528, in 4to., 1533, 1544, 
Bible. and his rabbinical Bible of 1547 — 49; Stephens’, 1544 — 

2. Samaritan MSS. — Of the Pentateuch, written in the 40; Justinian’s, 1551, 1552, 1503, 1573; Elon’s, of 1018; 
Samaritan character, seventeen manu.scripts are known to DeGava’s, 1560, 1508, 1582 ; Bragandin’s, 1014, 1015, 1019, 
be extant : they are preserved in the Bodleian, the British 1628, 1707 ; I*lantin’s, 1506 ; Hartman’s, 1595, 1598 ; and a 
Museum, and the libraries at Leyden, Paris, Milan, and Wittenberg edition of 1586 or 1587. 

Rome. [4.] Editions containing a mixed text. — 1. The Antwerp 

3. Greek MSS. — Of these, an immense number art^ still Polyglot, 1569, 1572 , from which sprang the Paris Poly- 

in exustence ; some of them containing the books both of glot, 1628, 1045 ; the London Polyglot, 1057 ; the Leipsic 
the Old and New Testaments, and others only certain parts, Pidyglot, 1750 ; Arias Montanus’s Bible, 1571 ; Rcineccii, 
divisions, or books. Some are written in lauialov capital 1725, 1739, 1750, and in 1793 by Doederlein and Meisner, 
letters, others in cursive or small letters ; some without any with the various readings of Kennicott and De Kosvsi. 2. 
division of words, in what is called scriptio oontinua ; The JIutterinn text, 1587 ; from this were derived the texts 
some on vellum or parchment, and others on paper. They of Wolder, 1590, and Nissclius, 1002. 3. The Buxiorfian 
are of variou.s ages, from the fourth to the fifteenth cen- text, 1011 ; Janson’s 1639 ; Buxl. Rabbinical Bible, 1018, 
tury. Some of them are what is called rescripti, or tran- 1019 ; Amsterdam Rabbinical Bible, 1724. 4. Text of Me- 
scribed on parchment which has since been used, the wri- nasse ben Israel., 1630, 1631, 1645. 5. The iexiot Joseph Alhi- 
ting on which having been obliterated to give place for the as, 1661, 1()67 ; from this text is taken that of Clodius, 1077 
more recent text. Some are bi-lingiml, i. e. they exhibit, 1692, 1716 ; Jablonslry, 1699, 1712 ; Opitius, 1709 ; J. D. 
besides the Greek text, the Latin version in the opposite Michaelis, 1720, and the celebrated edition of Vander 
page or column. Ilooght, 1705, of the text of which the following are re- 

[1.] Greek MSS. of tlut Old Testament .-—The number prints Prop’s, 1724; Sebmidius, 1740; Houbiganl’s, 
of these extant has not yet been ascertained ; but Dr. 1753; Siraonis’s, 1752, etfreq.; Kennicoit’s, 1776, 1780; 
Holmes collated owfi and thirty five for his edition Jahn’s, 1806; Boothroyd’s, 1810; Frey’s, 1812; Hahn’s, 

of the LXX. The principal, which are in uncial charac- 1832 ; and the stereotype edition now printed by Mr. 
ters, are the Alexandrian, Vatican, Cottonian, Sarravian, Duncan. 

Colbertinian, Ca;sarean, Ambrosian, Coislinian, Basiliano- 2. Greek New Testament.— T he principal editions of 
Vatican, and Turinian. the Greek New Testament may be divided into the more 

[2.] Greek MSS. of the New Testament.— NeeuXy five ancient and the mpre modern : the former are of importance, 
hundred of these were either wholly or partially collated inasmuch as they are the sources from which so many 
previous to the publication of the more recent critical others have been derived ; the latter, because they are the 
editions of the New Testament : in the execution of which, re.sult of a more complete collation .of MSS. and editions, 
Griesbach took a distinguished part, having collated for and have been conducted on more matured principles of 
his own edition not fewer than three hundred and fifty five ; biblical criticism. 

but iVofessor l^hol 2 ,livho is now editing a critical edition, (A.) More ancient editions. — 1. The Com^utensian text, 
is said to have consulted rix ftwwdrcd manuscripts that were 1514, followed in the Antwerp and Paris Polyglots, and 
totally unknown to Griesbach. It has been customary, in the editions of Plantin and many othei-s. 2. The edi- 
since the time of Bengel, to distinguish between cwlain tions of JBrasmus^ 1516, 1519, 1522, 1527, 1535, &c. 3. 
famtlies^feecnsions, or editions of the MSS<, according to 1546, 1549, 1550 ; London Polyglot, 1657 ; Mill, 

their supposed aflinity or relationship; and various sys- 1707; Kuster, 1710; Bhgster’s Polyglots. i.Beza, Jooo, 
terns of alftnity have been constructed by Bengel, Serhler, 1576, 1582, 1689, 1598 ; Elzevir, 1624, &c. 

Griesbach, Michaelis, Hug, and Sdhiolz. That of Gries- {B.) More modem editions . — 1. q nJi# 

bach, according to which hie classiies them into the Alex- New Testament, 1709, 19. 2. Bengelius^s, 1734. 3. rvei- 
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1751, 1752. 4. JBmyer^Sj 1703 ; Harwood’s, 1776, 
1784 ; Matthau^ s, Riga, 17^2, 1788, 1803, 1804, 1807 : Atter% 
1786, 1787; Ork^ach% 1790; 1806, 1809, 1818; Knapp’s 
1797, 1813, 1824; Vatef% 1824. 

VT. Veftimts of. — The number of translations of 

the Scriptures is now very great. Some of them are de- 
rived fTX)m a common origin ; some are made immediately 
from the originals ; others are mediate, or versions made 
from other versions. 

(A.) Genealogy of Biblical Versions. 

(i.) Versions made immediately from the Hebrew. — 1. 
The GreeJi nC the LXX. 2. That of Aquila. 3. Theodo- 
tion. 4. Symrnachus. 5th, 6lh, and 7th, or the three 
anonymous versions. 8. The version of St. Mark, Venice. 
9. The Samaritan version, 10 — 17. The different Chaldee 
Targums. 18. The Syriac. 19. The Arabic of Saadias. 
20. That of Joshua iii the Polyglot. 21. That of Erpe- 
nius. 22. That of Ben Levi. 23. Samaritan- Arabic. 
24. .fervhh- Arabic. 25. Malay- Arabic. 26. Persic. 27. 
Jemsk-Tartar. 28. Jewish- Greek. 29. Jewish- Spanish. 30. 
Jewish-German. 31.— 43. The iMiin versions of Jerome, 
(or the Vulgate,) Pagninus, Montanus, Malvenda, Caje- 
tan, Hoiibigfuu, Mun.ster, Leo Juda, Castalio, Junius and 
Trcmelius, S. Schmidt, Dathe, Schott and Winzer. 44 — 
46; German, ef Luther, Michaelis, Augusti, and Do Wettc. 
47 — 50. Ens;lish, King James’s Bible of 1611, Purves’s, 
Geddes’s, Boothroyd’s, with translations of single books 
by Lowth, Blayney, Horsley, Stock, Goode, and others. 
51. llesen’s Danish version. 52. Swedish version of 1774. 
53. Gaelic. 54. Dutch. *55. Modern Jlim. 56. Camio- 
fan. 57. Italian of Bniecioli. 58. FrencJi. 59. J^olish 
of Radzivil. 60. Barman of Judson. 

(ii.) Versions made from the Greek. — 1—10. The 
Synac of the Hexapla; the Philoxenian ; Figurat'a; tho.se 
ot Jacob of Edessa. Mar Abba, Thomas of Heraclea, 
Simeon Of Licinius, Ephraim Syrus, the Karkuphic, and 
he Syriac Targum. 11 — 14. T^he Arabic of the Penta- 
feuch in MSS. ; of the Pentateuch m the Parisian and 
London Polyglots ; of the Hagiographa and the version 
in use among the Melchites. 15, 16. The T^atin, the Itala 
and Jerome’s corrected version. 17. Gothic. 18. Arme- 
nian. 19. Sf^nvonic. 20. Georgian. 21. Ethiopic. 22. 
Coptic. 23. Sahidic. 24. Basbmuric. 25. Anglo-Amen- 
an version, by Thompson. Besides these, with the ex- 
•eption of the Samaritan and the mixed Jewish dialechs, 
here docs not exist a language into which the Old Tc.sta- 
ment has been translated from the Hebrew, which does not 
pewsess a translation of the New Testament from the Greek. 

(iii.) Versions made from the Syriac. — 1. lL\iO Arabic 
of Job and the Chronicles in the Polyglots. 2. And va- 
.ous Ps^iers and Penlateuchs. 

(iv.) Versions derived from the Latin, — 1. The Anglo- 
Saxon. 2. The English versions of Wickliffe and other 
arly translators. 3. That of llheims. 4 — 6. The Arabic 
f Don Juan, Raphael Tuki, and the Propaganda. 7. 
The German versions, made before the Reformation, and 
those of Eckius and Ulcmberg. 8. The French of De 
Lacy. 9, 10. The Italian oi' Malermi and Martini. 11, 
12. The Spanish of 1478, and 179.3—4. 13. The Hmga- 
by Kaldi. 14. The PolwA. 15. The Bohemian. 16. 
The Portuguese by Peveyra. 

(y.) Versions from the German.— 1. The First Danish 
version. 2. Swedish. 3. Fitmish. 4. Icelandic. 5. Pome- 
anian. 6. Saxon. 1. First Dutch. 8. Greenlandic. 
9. Esquimaux. 

(vi.) From the English.—!. The Insh^ 2. The Welsh. 

3. The Mohawk. 

vii.) From the Ethiopic.— The Amharic. 
viti.) From the Coptic. — An Arabic version in the Ma- 
rontte monastery at Rome. « 

(ix.) From the Armenian.— The Armmo-TurUsh N6w- 
Testament. 

(x.) From the Sclavonic.— T he Tchuvashian, Tchermisian, 
imrdninianf CareOan, and Zirianic Gospels. 

,Iu the absence of authentic accounts, respecting the 
flSahner in wt ieh most of the moi^ recent versions have 
been executed, it is at present impossible to determine 
vyhetber they jhnve been dene immediately from the oykjgi- 
nais. or leather tlby etelni as their parent one or 
of the pre-existing trtmttfctions. 


(B.) History of Biblical versions. We have already 
mentioned the first translation of the Old Testament by 
the LXX. Both Old and New Testaipents were after- 
wards translated into Latin by the primkive Christiaas ; 
and while the Roman empire subsisted in Europe, the 
reading of the Scriptures in the Latin tongue, which was 
the universal language of that empire, prevailed every- 
where j but since the face of affairs in Europe has been 
changed, and so many different monarchies erected upon 
the ruins of the Boman empire, the Latin tongue has by 
degrees grown into disuse ; whence has arisen a necessity 
of translating the Bible into the respective languages of 
each people ; and this has product as many different 
versions of the Scriptures in the modern languages, as 
there are different nations professing the Christian religion. 
Besides which, many versions have recently been made 
by the missionaries and others, for the benefit of the 
hi^then. Of most of these, as well as of the ancient 
translations, and the earliest printed editions, we shall now 
take notice in their order. 

1. The Ancient Version. 

1. Anglo-Saxon versions of the Psalms were made by 
bishop Adhelm, about the year 706, and by king Alfred, 
who died in the year 900. 3'he whole Bible was translat- 
ed by ihe venerable Bede, about the beginning of the 
eighth century. The Heptateuch, translated by Elfric 
towards the close of the tenth century, was published at 
Oxford in 1699 ; and the Gospels were printed, London, 
1571, 1658 ; Dordrecht and Amsterdam, 1665, 1684. 

2. The Arabic — In this language there exist numerous 
vemons of different portions of the Bible.** Of these the 
more important are the Pentateuch, by Saadias, made in 
the tenth century, and published at Constantinople in 
1546. It is printed also in the Polyglots, the text of the 
other l>ooks in which is from unknown authors. The 
Arabic version of the four Gospels was first published at 
Rome in 1596, 1591 ; the New Testament by Erpenius, at 
I^eyclen, in 1616, and another under the editorship of 
Salomon Negri, in Ixindon, in 1729. The whole Bible 
wa.s printed for the Propaganda at Rome, 1671, in three 
vols. folio. 

3. The Armenian vension was made towards the close 
of the fourth century, by Miesrob and Lsaac, two of the 
ma«t learned men of the nation. It was first printed at 
Amsterdam, 1666, under the care of Usenn, an Armenian 
arciibishop, who has been charged vrith altering it after 
the Vulgate. It has since appeared at Constantinople, 
1705 ; Venice, 1805 ; and Petersburgh and Serampore, 
1817. The edition of 1805 is highly critical. The New 
Testament was first published separately in 1668. 

4. Of the Bashmuric, an Egyptian dialect, fragments 
only have been published, by Pastor Engelbreth, Copen- 
hagen, 1816. They exist in the Borgian museum, at 
Vclitri. 

5. The Coi)tic New Testament was publi.shed by Wil- 
kin?;, Oxford, 1716. The version is of high antiquity, 
probably from the fourth century, and is greatly esteemed 
by critics. 

6. The Ethiopic version is also supposed to have been 
made in the fourth century. Separate books of the Old 
Testament have been published at different times, and in 
the London Polyglot. The New Testament was first 
printed in 1548, 1549, but very incorrectly ; and indeed the 
present text of this version, which otherwise would be of 
great service in biblical criticism, is altogether in such a 
state, as to be comparatively of little value. That of the 
Polyglot edition is still more incorrect than the Roman. 

7. The Georgian was made about the year 600, by na- 
tives qualified for the undertaking, who had spent some 
time in Greece, and made themselves well acquainted with 
sacred literature. The first edition of the New Testament 
was printed at Tiflis about the beginning of last century, 
and the whole Bible, at Moscow, in 1743. 

8. The Gothic version was made by Uljdiilas, bishop of 
the Mosso-Goths, about the middle of the fourth century. 
It comprised all the books of the Scripture ; but with the 
exception of the four Gospels, the Panline Epistles, and 
some fragments of Eaa and Nehemiah, they have either 
been lost, or remain undieoovered in some of the libraries 




of If'uy. The four Gospels arc preserved in the Oodtx 
ArgmtenSj or ** Silver Book,” in the nnivjBrsity library at 
Upsala, in Sw^n, and were first published by Junius, at 
Dordrecht, 16B5. The last edition, by Zahn, printed at 
Wcissenfels, 1805, is an elegant and complete critical 
work. 


lished. As the name indicates, it was made from the 
Septuagint text in Origen’s Hexapla. 4, The Jerusalm 
Syriac version, of which some fragments have been dis- 
covered and published by Professor Alder. 

IJ. The Modern Versions. 


9. Greek o( the LXX. (See Sevtuagint.) 

10. Jjttin, The Latin versions were numerous, and 
some of them of high antiquity. The most celebrated 
are, 1. The VetuSf or Itala, which appears to have liccn 
made about the beginning of the second century. Few 
fragments of it now remain, but such as have been 
preserved were collected and published from various 
sources, by Blanchini, Rome, 1720, and Sabatier, Rheims, 
1743. 2. The Revised Version of Jerome. Owing to the 
great confusion which had been introduced into the ancient 
Vulgate, by the discrepancies existing between the diffe- 
ivnt copies of the Ante-Hexaplar Septuagint, from which 
it was made, it was found necessai 7 , towards the close of 
the fourth century, to undertake a revision of it, which 
task pope Damasus devolved upon Jerome, the first 
biblical scholar of that age. Or this version only the 
Book of Job and the Psalms have come down to our times. 

3. The New Version of Jerome, now partly contained in the 
modern Vulfynte. This was made from (ho original He- 
brew? and closely follows the rabbinical interpretation at 
that time current in Palestine, where Jerome made him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the Hebrew language. 
It was violently opposed at first, but gradually superseded 
(he less correct translations, and, afVer the lime of Gregory 
riie Great, was universally received in the western cbim^h. 
In the council of Trent, it was declared to be the only 
authentic text, and the standard by which all disputation^, 
expositions, and sermons were to be tried. It has under- 
gone several revisions, the two most rcmtirkable of which 
are those made by popes Sixtus V. and Clement VIIl. 
Though the former of these }X)n tiffs had affixed the seal 
of infallibility to (he edition published under his auspices, 
it was ordered by his successor to be suppressed, as swarm- 
ing with errors ; and another equally mtiillible edition was 
brought out, difl'ering from the former in upwards of two 
thousand inslances ! 

11. The Persic version of the Pentateuch, published in 
the Constantinopolitan Polyglot, 154fi, was made by .Tacob 
ben Joseph, a native of Tus, in Persia, and is not more 
ancient than the ninth century. It is barbarously servile. 
The Gospels exist in two Persic translations ; that pub- 
lished in the London Polyglot, and tlmt published by 
Wheelor and Pierson, 1652— 57. They are neither of them 
very ancient. 

12. The Sahidk version is supposed to have been made 
in the second or third century, and is considered of great 
value for critical purposes. The most complete collection 
of the fragments which we possess of this version was 
prepared by Dr. Woide, and published at Oxford, 1799. 

13. The Samaritan version, made some time between 
the second and eighth centuries. It is done from the Sa- 
maritan text, but the translator has made considerable use 


J. The Amharic version, undertaken by M. Asselin, 
French consul at Cairo, is in the royal dialect spoken at 
the court of Gondar, in Abyssinia, and prevalent in the 
ca-stern parts of Africa. The four Gospels were published 
by the Bible Society, in 1823. 

2. The Assamese, in the language of the kingdom of 
Assam, in the East Indies. The New Testament in this 
langtfage was printed at Serampore, in 1819. 

3. The Basque New Testament was first printed at Ro- 
chelle, 1571. 

4. The Rikancer Now Testament has been published by 
the Serampore missionaries, for the use of the natives who 
live to the south of the Punjab. 

5. The Bohemian. Of the Scriptures in the Bohemian 
language, not fewer than fourteen translations have come 
down to our times. The oldest was made in 1400, and is 
still preserved in Dresden. The New Testament was first 
published in 1474, and the whole Bible in 1488. The 
Protestants have a version made by eight of their learned 
men, who were sent to Wirtemberg and Basle to study 
the Oriental languages, and make themselves well ac- 
quainted vdth the princ'i files on which other translations 
had been conducted. It was first published in 1579 — ^93, in 
.six vols. 4to., at the expense of the baron John Zerotimus. 

6. The Brijn-lihassa Gospels have been prepared by the 
Serampore missionaries, and that of Matthew was finished 
in 181(1. 

7. The Bullom version of the four Gospels and the Acts 
has recently been made by the Rev. Mr. Rylander, a mis- 
sionary on the west coast of Africa, where that language 
is spoken. The Gospel of Matthew was printed in"l8l6. 

8. The Buhfha or Bnhshee, another Serampore version, 
made for the use of the natives of Bulochistan, a province 
in the north-west of India. 

9. The Bvndethmdee, undertaken at the same place. 

10. The Jivrman New Testament was translated by 
Felix CaiTy, but was lost at sea ; a new translation has 
since been prepared and printed by Mr. Juclson, the 
American mi.ssic>nary in the Barman empire ; to which he 
has added the Old Testament. 

11. The Calmur, version of the New Testament has been 
prepared by Mr. Schmidt of St. Petersburg, and part of it 
has been printed by the Russian Bible StKuety. 

12; The Catiarese New Testament, translated by the 
Rev. Mr. Hands, into the language of the Carnatic, was 
printed in JR20. The Old Testament is far advanced. 

13. The Chinese. Two versions of the entire Bible exist 
in the Chinese language ; the one executed by Dr. Marsh- 
man, 1814 — 21, the other by Dr. Morrison and Milne, 
1812 — 23. Vast numbers of copies of the New Testa- 
ment, and sepaiate books, have been circulated among the 
Chinese who live out of China Proper, or who trade in the 


of the Targuin of Onkelos. It is found in the Paris and 
London Polyglots. 

14. The versions are four in number:—!. The 

Peshito, or accurate version, most probably made early in 
the second ceqtury ; and, of all the translations now ex- 
tant, so far as the New Testament is concerned, the most 
deserving to be thoroughly studied by every biblical scholar. 
The text of the Old Testament was first printed by Ga- 
briel Sionita in the Paris Polyglot ; and the editio princes 
of the New Testament by Widmpstad, Vienna, 1555. 
The most useful edition of the Syriac New Testament is 
that published by Schaff, with an excellent lexicon : the 
most convenient and elegant edition is that lately furnished 
by Mr. Bagster. 2. The J^hHoxenwn, made by Polycarp, 
the rnral bishop of Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis or 
Mabng, in the government of Aleppo, A. D. 488— *508. 
It is servile in the extreme, but is of great use in deter- 
mining certain readings of the New Testament, It was 
published at Oxford, 1778, 1779, accompamed with a Latin 
translation. 3. The Hexaplar version, made by Paul, 
bishop Tela, in the years 616 and 617. Only the books 
of Joshua, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel have been tmb- 
30 


Eastern seas. 

14. The Cingalese, originally prepared by the Dutch for 
the inhabitants of Ceylon. The four Gospels were first 
printed at Columbo in 1739 j the entire New Testament, 
with Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus, iu 1783. A new 
version has been undertaken by the missionaries resident 
on the island, and part of it has already gone through 
more than one edition. 

15. The Creolese version, made for the use of the ne- 
groes in the Danish West India Islands, was published at 
Copenhagen, 1781, at the expense of the king of Denmark. 
Another for the use of tlie slaves in Surinam, has been 
published by the Bible Society. 

16. The Croatian New Testament, by Pastor Trabcr, 
was first published at Tubingen, 1551. The whole Bible 
was first printed at Wittemberg in 1584. 

17. The Curdish version of the New Testament is 
ceeding under the auspices of the Bible Society, but 

“irTrars New T— , ^ 

scriptures. 
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19. Thp JhOth have three versions : the first made from 
the versitm of Luther, and published in 1660 j the second, 
adiich i« now commonly In use, and is of high value, was 
prepared, by order of the synod of Bort, from the origi- 
nal languages. It was first printed in 1637. The third 
version comprises the New Testament only, and was pub- 
lished iox the use of the Eemonstrants, in 1680. 

20. The Delmare version comprises only the three epis- 
tle John. It was prepared by Mr. Bencke, a Mora- 
vian missionary, and printed at New York, 1818. 

21. The English Bible. The first English Bible we 
read of was that translated by J. Wicklifle, about the year 
1360, but never printed, though there are manuscript 
copies of it in several of the public libraries. A transla- 
tion, however, of the New Testament by Wicklifle, was 
printed by Mr. Lewis, in 1731. J. de Trevisa, who died 
about 1398, is also said to have translated the whole 
Bible ; but whether any copies of it are remaining does 
not appear. The first printed Bible in our language was 
that translated by W. Tindal, assisted by Miles Coverdale, 
printed abroad in 1526 ; but most of the copies w’ere 
bought up and burnt by bishop Tonstal and Sir Thomas 
More. TindaPs first publication only contained the New 
Testament, and was revised and republished by him 
in 1530. The prologues and prefaces added to it, reflect 
on the bishops and clergy j but this edition was also sup- 
pressed, and the copies burnt. In 1532, Tindal and his 
associates finished the whole Bible, except the Apocrypha, 
and printed it abroad j but, while he was afterwards }>re- 
paring a second edition, he was taken up and burnt for 
heresy in Flanders. On TindaPs death, his work was 
carried on by Coverdale and John Rogers, (superintendant 
of an English church in Germany, and the first martyr in 
the reign of queen Mary,) w^ho translated the Apocrypha, 
and revised Tindal’s translation, comparing it with the 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German, and adding prefaces 
and notes from Luther’s Bible. He dedicated the whole 
to Henry VIII. in 1537, under the borrowed name of 
Thomas Matthews j whence this has been usually called 
Matthews’s Bible. It w'as printed at Hamburgh, and li- 
cense obtained for pubiishingit in England, by the favor of 
archbishop Cranmer, and the bishops Latimer and Shaxlon. 

The first Bible printed by authority in England, 
and publicly set up in churches, was the same TindaPs 
version, revised and compared with the Hebrew, and 
in many places amended by Miles Coverdale, after- 
wards bishop of Exeter; and examined after him by 
archbishop Cranmer, who added a preface to it ; whence 
this w^ called Cranmer’s Bible. It was printed by Graf- 
ton, of the largest volume, and published in 1540; and, 
by a royal proclamation, every parish was obliged to set 
one ot the copies in tlieir church, under the penalty of forty 
shiUings a month ; yet, two years after, the popish bish- 
ops obtained its suppression by the king. It was restored 
under Edward VI., suppres.sed again under queen Mary’s 
reign, and restored again in the first year of queen Elik- 
peth, and a new edition of it given in 1.562. Some En*'- 
hsh exite at Geneva, in queen Mary’s reign, viz. Covel 

Cole, Wittingham, and 
‘ranslation, printed there in 1560, the 
printed in 1557 ; hence called 
the variations of readings, 

i^^ resolved on a new trans- 

lation for the public use of the church, and encased thi* 

wu afterwards called the Great FntiS. b v i * 

aionly the Bishops’ BiC iT 

letter; anlherethe 
diajKers were divided into verses, but without anv Wh. 

“"““"I the^^^a^Lle ± 

ihibwadj which, was the fir st Eneiish TtiKiA wiri. 
dMaetlm^ venra was made. It was afterwards*^S 
“ oorrections, and several proSS^ 

in tmt tins » caOed Matthew Parkw’s’^Bibll % 
imtifiil itollero of tisavkahitofr’s name wieire put the 
eii4 of his pm ^ s. gr. at the and of the Beaitateuch, W. 


E., for William Exon, that is, William, bishop of Exeter 
whose allotmenr^ded thems } at tm end of Samuel, R 
M., tor Richard' Menevensis, or bishop of St. David’s, to 
whom the second allotment $ and the like of re.st. 
The archbishop oversaw, directed, examined, and finished 
the w^hole. This translation was used in the churches for 
forty years, though the Geneva Bible was more read in 
private bouses, being printed above twenty time® in as 
many years. King Jame® bore it an inveterate hatred on 
account of the notes, which, "at the Hampton court con- 
ference, he charged as partial, untrue, seditious, dec. The 
Bishops’ Bible, too, had its faults. The king frankly 
ouTied foat he had seen no good translation of the Bible 
in English ; but he thought that of Geneva the worst of 
all. After the translation of the Bible by the bishops, 
tw’o other private versions had been made of the New 
Testament ; the first by Laurence Thompson, from Bexa’s 
Latin edition, with the notes of Beza, published in 1582, 
in quarto, and afterwards in 1589, varying very little from 
the Geneva Bible ; the second by the Papists at Rheims, 
in 1584, called the Rhemish Bible, or Rhemish translation. 
These, finding it impossible to keep the people from hav- 
ing the Scriptures in their vulgar tongue, resolved to give 
a version of their own, as favorable to their cause as 
might be. It was printed on a large paper, with a fair 
letter and margin ; one complaint against it was, its re- 
taining a multitude of Hebrew and Greek words, untrans- 
lated, for want, as the editors express it, of proper and 
adequate terms in the English to render them by ; as the 
words azytnes, ivnike, hoheaust, prepuce, pasche, dec.; how- 
ever, many of the copies were seized by the queen’s search- 
ers, and confiscated ; and Thomas Cartwright was so- 
licited by secretary Walsihgham to refute it; but, after a 
good progress made therein, archbishop Whitgift pro- 
liibited his further proceeding, as judging it improper that 
the doctrine of the church of England sliould be committed 
to the defence of a Puritan ; and appointed Br. Fulke in 
his place, who refuted the Rhemists with great spirit and 
learning. Cartwright’s refutation w^as al.so afterwards 
published in 1618, under archbishop Abbot. About thirty 
years after their New Testament, the Roman Catholics 
published a translation of the Old at Douay, 1609 and 
1610, from the Vulgate, with annotations, so that the Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics have now the wliolc Bible in their 
mother-longue ; though, it is to be observed, they are for- 
bidden to read it w’ithout a license from their superiors. 

The last English Bible was that wdiich proceeded from 
the Hampton court conference, in 1603, where, many ex- 
ceptions being made to the Bishops’ Bible, king James 
gave order for a new one ; not, as the preface expresses 
it, for a translation altogether new^ nor yet to make a good 
one better ; or, of many good ones, one best. Fifty-four 
learned men were appointed to this office by the king, as 
appears by his letter to the archbishop, dated 1604, which 
being three years before the translation was entered upon, 

It IS probable seven of them were either dead, or had de- 
clined the task, since Fuller’s list of the translators makes 
but forty-seven, who, being ranged under six divisions, 
entered on their province in 1607. It was published in 
loll, with a dedication to James, and a learned preface 
and is commonly called King James's Bible. After this! 
all the other versions dropped, and fell into disuse, except 
the epistles and gospels in the Common Prayer Book, 
which were still continued according to the Bishops’ trans- 
lation, till the alteration of the liturgy in 1661, and the 
psalnis and hymns, which are to this day continued as in 
the old version. The judicious Selden, in his Table-Talk. 

the Bible, says, “ The EngUsh translation of' 
the Bible is the best translation in the world, and renders 
the SOT^ of the onginal best, taking in for the English 
t^slation the Bishops’ Bible, as well as King Jama’s. 

“ excellent 

m<^ excellent m such a tongue, (as the Apocrypha to 
‘hen they met together, S one 
^ hands some 

either of the teamrf tongues, or French, Spanish, 

« Bdiatt, &c. if Aey found any fauH, they sp&e ; if 

uy authonty m ail the dmrehes in Britain.] Notwith- 
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standing, j^eveff tbe axedilency of this translation, it Btates general, as tending to revive the errors of Sabellttts 
most be acknowieoged .that wr increnilng aeqnaintaaoe and Soi^ns. 

with oriental customs and manners, aad ihe dmges onr €(iiei^c.~--The New Testament in this language 

language h«s nndi^gone since king Jameses time, are was first published in 1705 ; and the Old Testament m 
very powerful arg^ainents for anew translation, or at least three volumes, printed at diiFerent times, in 1785, 1787 
a correction of the old one. A very consideraWe change and 1801. The translation has since been revised and 
has been unwarrantably introduced into the text in the improved, and new editions have issued from the press in 
subsequent editions, by turning into italics what did not 1807 and 1826. 

thus appear in the editio prmeps and several which fol- 29, The G&rman versions. — Of these there exists a great 
lowed it ; by means of which, numerous passages are number; but the most important are, — 1. The version of 
rendered unavoidably perplexing to the mere English Lather^ of which the New Testament appeared in 1522, 
reader. There have been various English Bibles with and the entire Bible in 1530 ; the different books appeared 
margin^ references, by Conne, Hayes, Barker, Scatter- in the interval either sermrately or coupled together, as 
good, Field, Tennison, Lloyd, Blayney, Wilson, Scott, and they were got ready. The edition of 1546 was printed 
Bagster. under the reformer’s immediate superintendence ; and, 

22. The Esquimaux version of the New Testament has giving to it all the perfection in his power, he 'svas desirous 

been prepared at diflerent times by the Moravian mission- that it should be considered as the standard copy of this 
arics, and printed between the years 1809 and 1826. great work. It was made immediately from the Hebrew 

23. The Estlwnimi New Testament was first printed in and Greek originals; but in order to render it as correct 

1085, and tlie whole Bible in 1689. as possible, he collected a number of leerned men, to re- 

24. The Faroese Gospel of Matthew was printed at vise every sentence by a collation not only of the version 

Cojseiihagen, 1823, for the use of the inhabitants of the with the original text, but with the Targums, the LXX, 
Faroe Islands. the Vulgate, and other versions. Of these, Melancthon 

25. The Finnish New Testament was first printed at appears to hare taken the most active part in the assist- 

Stockholm, 1548, and the whole Bible at the same place, ance rendered to Luther. It is highly distinguished for 
1042. It was executed by certain professors and clergy- its energy and iierspiciuty ; and the style is so pure and 
men w^ell qualified for the task. elegant, as to be considered a model of the vernacular 

26. The Fnrnwsan version of the Gospels of Matthew language even in the present day. 2. The version of 

and John, was prepared by Robert Junius, a Dutchman, Pismlor, professor at Herboni, at which place it appeared 
and printed at Amsterdam in 1061. in 1602. It wa.s designed to give a closer rendering of 

27. The French Bible. — The oldest French Bible is the the words and phrases of the original, aiul appears to 
version of Peter de Vaux, (Waldo,) chief of the Wal- have derived considerable coloring from the Latin version 
denses, about the year 1160. Raoul de Preste translated uf Tremellius and Junius. It was in gieat repute among 
the Bible into French in the reign of king Charles V. of the members of the Reformed church. 3. The version 
France, about A. D. 1383. Besides these, there are seve- of J, D. MuMelis^ published between the years 1773 and 
ral old French translations of particular parts of the Scrip- 1791, and accompanied with notes for the unlearned, is 
lure. The doctors of Louvain published the Bible in professedly an improved translation of the Scriptures, ac- 
Frcncb at Louvain, by order of the emperor Charles V., cording to more enlightened principles of criticism and 
in 1550, There is a version by Isaac le Maitre de Sacy, interpretation. In many respects, it ui.qnestionably pos- 
published in 1672, with explanations of the Kieral and scsscs gi^eat merit ; but the unwarrantable libcities which 
.spiritual meaning of the text, which was received with the author has not infrequently taken with the text, and 
wonderiul applause, and has often been reprinted. Of the fondness for conjecture which he has indulged, detract 
the New Te.stamenls in French, which have oeen printed from its claims on public confidence and adoption. 4. 
separately, one of the most remarkable is that of F, Ame- The version of Avgusti and De IVeftCf 1809 — 1814, one of 
lottc, of the Oratory, composed by the direction of some the last that has appeared in the German language, is cer- 
French prelates, and printed, with annotations, in 1666, tainly one of the best translations ever published in any 
1607, and 1070. The author pretends he had searched all language. Simple, close, yet easy and elegant, it must 
the libraries in Europe, and collated the oldest manu- be read with pleasure ; and though one of the translators 
scripts ; but, in examining his work, it appears that he is well known to occupy the first rank among the neolo- 
has produced no considerable various readings which had gians of the present day, it is a remarkable circumstance 
not before been taken notice of either in the London Poly- that his peculiar dogmatical views appear to have exerted 
glot, or elsewhere. The New Testament of Mons, printed no infiuence on the version. Translations of the Bible 
in 1005, with the archbishop of Cam bray’s permission, into German existed some time before the Reformation : 
and the king of Spain’s license, made great noise in the the oldest known was printed in the year 1466. 

world. It was condemned by pope Clement IX. in 1668, 30. The modern Greek or Romaic version of the New 

by pope Innocent XL in 1669, and in several bishoprics Testament was made by Maximus Calliergi, and printed 
of France at several limes. The New Testament, pub- at Geneva, 163R. A translation of the Old Testament is 
lished at Trevoux, in 1702, by M. Simon, with literal and now being made in Greece, under the auspices of the 
critical annotations upon difiicuU passages, was condemned Bible Society . 

by the bishops of Paris and Meaiix in 1702. F. Bohours, 31. The Greenlandish New Testament exists in two 
a Jesuit, with the assistance of F. F. Michael Tellier and translations ; the one printed in 1799, and the other in 
Peter Bernier, Jesuits, likewise published a translation of 1822. 

the New Testament in 1697 ; but this translation is for 32. The Grisonic . — The Bible, in the language or dialect 
the most part harsh and obscure, which was owing to the of the Orisons, was published in 1719. 
author’s adhering too strictly to the Latin text. There 33. The Guzeratee version of the extiite Scriptures has 
are likewise French translations published by Protestant been made and printed for the use of the inhabitants of 
authors : one by Robert Peter Olivetan, printed in 1535, the peninsula of Guzerat, 

and often reprinted with the corrections of John Calvin 34. The Hebrero New Testament. — Several attempts 
and others ; another by Sebastian Castalio, remarkable for have been made to furnish a good translation of the books 
particular ways of expression never used hy good judges of the New Testament in the original language of the 
of the language. John Diodati likewise published a French Old. The first edition is that of EUas Hutter, published 
Bible at Geneva in 1644 ; but some find fault with his in his Polyglot of 1599 : the second was published by 
method, in that he rather paraphrases the text than trans- Professor Robertson in 1661, but most of the copies 
iates it. Faber Stapalensis translated the New Testa- perished in the great fire of London ; a third and greatly 
ment into French, vdiich was revised and accommodated revised text was published by the Jews’ Society in 1821 ; 
to the use of the Reformed churches in Piedmont, and but the best is that lately executed b 3 r the lamented mr. 
printed in 1584. Lastly, John le Clerc pubUdio4 a New Greenfield, and published by Bagster in 1831. 

Testament in French at Amsterdam, in 1703, with anno- 35. The Helvetian. — In this language 

tations, taken chiefly iVom Grotius and Hammond: but sums: the former was executed by Leo Juaa, . 

the usd of this version was prohibited by order of the lished between the years 1525 and J52.1: thei , ^ 
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hy way of distinction, the New Zurich BibJe, was made 
hy the learned orientalist, Hottinger, assisted by several 
other biblical scholars of acknowledged ability. It was 
published at Zufich in 1667. 

36. The Hindee or Hindestanee New Testament, prepared 
in two difierent translations by the Serampore missiona- 
ries, and by the Rev. Henry Martyn, is extensively in cir- 
culation among the inhabitants of Hindostan. 

37. Che Hmgmian.---Besides a popish version made 
from the Vulgate, there exists a Protestant version, exe- 
cuted with great care by Caspar Caroh, and first published 
in 1589. 

38. The Icelandic New Testament, done by O. GottschaJk- 
8on, was printed in 1539, at Coj^nhagen j and the whole 
Bible was published at Holum, in 1584, under the super- 
intendence of bishop Thorlakson.wiio liberally contributed 
to defray the expense of the undertaking. 

39. The Irish version of the New Testament was exe- 
cuted by Dr. Baniel, archbishop of Tuam ; and that of 
the Old Testament by Mr. King, but revised by Dr Be- 
dell, bishop of Kilmore. The whole was printed in 1685, 
at the expense of the Hon. Robert Boyle. 

40. The Italian. — The first Italian Bible, published by 
the Romanists is that of Nicholas Malermi, a Benedictine 
monk, printed at Venice in 1471. It was translated from 
the Vulgate. The version of Anthony Bruccioli, published 
at Venice in 1532, was prohibited by the council of Trent. 
The Calvinists likewise have their Italian Bibles. There 
is one of John Diodati, in 1607 and 1641; and another 
of Maximus Theophilus, in 1551, dedicated to Francis de 
Medicis, duke of Tuscany. 

The latest version that has appeared in Italian is that 
of Martini, printed in 1769 — 1779. 

41. The Karelian. — In this Finnisli dialect the Gospel of 
Matthew was printed at Petersbiirgh in 1820. 

42 — 45. Into the Khassee, the Kashmeeree, the Kanmj, and 
the Kvnhma dialects, versions of diflerent portions of the 
Scriptures have been prcpareil by the missionaries of Se- 
ramjiore. 

46. The Lapmtese New Testament was first printed in 
3755, and the whole Bible at the printing-office of Dr. 
Northn, bishop of Hennosand, in J810. 

47. The Lithuanian version of the Bible is said to have 
been first made by one Chylinsliey, and printed in Lon- 
don, 1660 ; but it is merely stated by Le Long, without 
giving his authority. It was afterwards printed at Kcen- 
igsberg, 1735. 

48. The Livonian or Lettish j made by Ernest Gluck, was 
published at Riga, 

49. The Lusatian, in what is called the Sorahic dialect 
of the Wendish, printed at Bautzen in 1728. 

50. The Madagassee or Madagascar version of the New 
Testament has recently been completed by the missiona- 
ries belonging to the London Missionary Society. 

51. The Mahratta version of the New Testament, and 
the historical books of the Old, have been prepared and 
printed at Serampore. 

52. The Malay. — Into this language the entire Scrip- 
tures have been translated at difl’erent limes by learned 
Dutchmen, connected with the East India company. The 
New Testament was printed in 1668, and the whole Bible 
in 1731, 1733, in Roman characters. It was afterwards 
printed in Arabic characters in 1758. 

53. The Malayalim language, spoken on the coast of Ma- 
..abar, has recently received a translation of the Scriptures 
by the Rev. B. Bailey, of the Church Missionary Society. 

54. The Maltese, a remnant of the ancient Punic. Into 
this dialect the New Testament has been recently trans- 
lated by a learned native, under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Mr. Jowett ; and a version of the Old Testament 
is in progress. 

55. The Monks New Testament was first printed in 
1756—1760 j and the whole Bible at Whitehaven, 1775. 

56: The Mehmks have as yet only had the Gospels of 
and John, and a few chapters of the Old 
translated into their language. 

57. Into the Mohegm language the whde of the New 
Testamw, and several fxirtions of the Old, were tran^ 
hkted by tSie Bev. Mr. Fryman, but do not appear i vex to 
have been jirifited. 


58. The Mongolian Gospels have been prepared by Mr. 
J. Schmidt of Petersburgh, with the assistance of two 
native Mongolians ; and the whole of the Old Testament, 
in a very superior manner, by^ the Rev. Messrs. Swan 
and Stall}* trass, missionaries in Siberia. The gospels were 
printed in 1815, 1816. 

59. The Mordwasfdan Gospels, translated and printed at 
Petersburgh, 1821. 

(>0. Into the Orissa language, the whole Bible has been 
translated by the Serampore missionaries ; and the New 
Testament has already gone through two editions. 

61. The Pali is the learned language of Ceylon and the 
Burman empire, and is spoken in South Bahar. The New 
Testament in this language was undertaken by W. Tol- 
frey. Esq., in 1813, and is being completed by the mission- 
aries Chater and Clough. 

62. Besides the Persic, specified among the ancient ver- 
sions, there is a version of the four Gospels by Lieut. 
Col. Colebrooke, printed at Calcutta, 1804 ; a version of 
the New Testament, by the Rev. Henry Martyn, printed 
at Petersburgh in 1815 ; and two distinct translations 
of the Old Testament are at present in progress > the (me, 
by the Rev. William Glen, at Astracan ; and the other 
by the Rev. T. Robinson, chaplain at Poonah. 

63. The Poli^i language possesses three versions of the 
Scriptures ; a Roman Catholic, a Protestant, and a So 
cittian version. The first was printed at Cracow in 1561 ; 
the last under the< patronage, and at the expense of prince 
Radzivil, at Pinckzow, in 1563; and that of the Calvinistic 
Protestants in 1596. A version into the Judeo-Polish 
tlialect'has recently been prepared, and is now circulating 
among the Jevrs in that country. 

64. The Pomeranian version, done from Luther’s Bible, 
was printed in 1588. It is no lohger in use. 

65. The Portuguese have two versions ; the one clone by 
Prolestant.s, and printed,— the New Testament at Am- 
.sterdam, ancl the Old Testament at Batavia, 1748 — 
1753 ; and the other by Antonia Pereira, a Roman Catho- 
lic, from the Vulgate. The New Testament was printed 
at Lisbon in 1781, and the Old Testament in 1783. 

66. The Pushtoo version of the New Testament, begun 
by Dr. Leyden, and finished by individuals employed by 
the Serampore missionaries, was printed in 1618. The 
version of the Old Testament, in the same language, is in 
progress. 

67. The Punjahee or Sikh version of the entire Bible 
has been prepared and printed by the same individuals. 

68. The Russian versions. — Into a Polish dialect of the 
Russian, a translation of the Pentateuch, and other parts 
of the Scriptures, was made by Dr. F. Scorina, and pub- 
blisbed, 1517 — 1525. A version qJ[ the entire Bible was 
made by Dean Glfick towards the close of the seventeenlii 
century, but the MS. was destroyed at the siege of Mari- 
enburg, in 1702. In consequence of the establishment of 
the Russian Bible Society, a modern version has been 
prepared by proper persons, selected for the undertaking, 
of whifch the four Gospels appeared in 1819 ; the Gospels 
and Acts in 1820 ; and the entire New Testament in 1823. 
A translation of the Psalms was printed in 1822, and the 
first eight books of the Old Testament were printed in 

1824, but have never been published, in consequence of 
the interference of those who are inimical to the spread 
of the Scriptures. These lost mentioned were made from 
the original Hebrew. 

70. The Romanese version. — In the Churwehche dialect 
of this language, the Bible was published in 1657 : and 
in that of Ladin in 1719. 

71. Into the Samogitian language, a version of the New 
Testament was made by a Roman Catholic bishop, at the 
leqnest of the Russian Bible Society, and printed in 
1820. 

72. The Sanscrit, or learned language of India, pos- 

sesses a version of the entire Scriptures, executed by the 
Serampore missionaries, and printed between the years 
1808 and 1818. ^ 

73. A Servian version of the New Testament was 
prepared for the Russian Bible Society, and printed in 

1825. 

74. The Spanish versions arc various. The earliest, 
done from the Vulgate, was printed at Valencia, 1478. 
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Pinel’s versioA of the Old Testament, for the use of the 
Jews, was printed at t'errara in J553. There are also the 
versions ol Oe Beyna, 1569; San Migiwl, 1793, 1794; 
and Arnata, -begun in 1823, and not yet completed. 

75. The Swedish versions are two : that made from 
Luther’s version, and published in 1511 ; and the revised 
version, undertaken by order of the king in 177L The 
latter translation, though executed in accordance with the 
more enlightened ciitical principles of the period at which 
it was made, has never gained the approliation of the 
Swedish public, and has not superseded the more early 
authorized version. 

76. The Taheitian version, executed by the London So- 
ciety’s missionaries, comprises most of the books of the 
New Testament, and several of those of the Old. The 
rest are in progress. 

77. The Tamtd versions are also two in number : that 
executed by the German missionaries, the New Testament 
of which was jirinted at Tranquebar, 1715 ; and the Old 
Testament at the same place, 1723 — 1728 ; and another 
by Fabriciiis, also a German missionary, and printed at 
Madras, 1777. 

78. The Tartar versions exist in different dialects ; but 
none of them contain more than a single book or two, 
excepting that executed by the Scotch missionaries at 
Karass, on the north of the Caucasus, and that in the 
Orenburg-Tartar dialect, both of which comprise the w^hole 
New Testament. The former was printed at Karass in 
1813 j the latter at Astracari in 1820. 

79. The Ttleegoo or Telinga New Testament, was trans- 
lated by the missionaries at Serampore, where it was 
printed in 3818. They also completed a translation of the 
rentateuch into the same language. 

80. In the Turkish language, there exist three versions 
of the New Testament. The first was executed by Dr. 
Lazarus Seaman, and printed in 1066. The second wai 
made by Alberlus Bobovsky or Ali Bey, dragoman to the 
sultan Mahomet IV., and completed in the foremcn- 
tioned year ; but it was not printed till 1819, when it w'as 
carried through the press at Pans, at the expense of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. In consequence, how- 
ever, of egregious faults and improprieties having been 
detected in the style, and in many of the renderings, the 
committee of that society w'ere ultimately obliged to sup- 
press the edition ; and a new impression, purged from the 
objectionable matter, appeared in 1827. An edition from 
a revised and corrected copy of Bobovsky’s version of the 
Old Testament also appeared at tlic same place in 1828. 
The third version of the Turkish New Testament was 
undertaken by Mr. Dickson, one of the Scotch missiona^ 
ries at Astracan . It is partially based on the Karass New 
Testament, and that of Bobovsky. A con.siderable por- 
tion of the Old Testament was also completed by the same 
translator ; but, owing to the change of biblical affairs in 
Russia, no part of either has been published, 

81. The Virginian translation of the Scriptures was 
executed by Eliot, the apostle of the ludians. The New 
Testament was printed at Cambridge, 1601, and the whole 
Bible in 1685. 

82. The Wdllachian New Testament w'as first printed 
at Belgrade in 16 18 ; the entire Bible in 1608, at Buk- 
harest. 

83. The Welsh version was made in consequence of an 
act of parliament passed in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
The New Testament appeared in 1567, and the whole 
Bible iu 1588. It has since been revised aud corrected, 
and has gone through many editions. 

84. The New Testament has been translated and printed 
in the Wuteh or Multanee dialect, which is spoken on the 
eastern bank of the Indus. 

VII. Bibles, Bibles printed in several lan- 

guages, exhibiting, in general, the text of the different 
versions on the same page, or at least on the two open 
pages of the volume, are called Polyglots, from polus, 
many, and the Attic glotta, a language. 

1 . The earliest attempt of the kind was made Aldus, 
the celebrated Venetian printer ; but it contains only the 
first fifteen verses of the first of Genesis. The Psdter, 
by JusUman, Genoa, X516, in Hebrew, Arabic, Ckcek, 
dialdean, and Latin, is the first Polyglot of any biblieal 


book. His fxaiiiple was followed ))y Potken, who, in 
1518, published the Psalter in Jleljrew, Creek, Ethiopic, 
and Latin. 

2. The first Polyglot of the whole Bible was the Com» 
plutmsian, so called from its having been jwiuteti at Cam- 
jiiutum, in fcjpaiii, 1502 — J517, and pubhsbed ui 1522, in 
6 vols. folio. It contains the Hebrew, Latin Vulgate, and 
Greek of the Old Testament, and the Greek and Latin 
Vulgate of the New. lt‘ wa.s undertaken and superin- 
tended by Cardinal Ximoncs, wdiom it cost about 50,000 
ducats- though only six hundred copies were in'intcd. It 
contains the fir&t printed, though not the first published, 
edition of the Greek New Testament. 

3. TheKwjal Polyglot, printed at AntU’erp, 3569—72, in 
8 volp. folio. It was published at the expense of Philip 
31. of Spain, and edited by Anas Mimtanus. In addition 
to the texts in the Conipluteiisian, this edition exhibits 
part of the Targum, and the Syriac version of tlie New 
Testament, with literal Latin translations. 

4. The Parisian Polyglot, published by Le Jay, 1(‘)2B — 
45, in 10 vols. large folio, adds to the former I he Samari- 
tan Pentateuch and version, the Synne version of the 
Old Testament, and an Arabic translation both of the Old 
and New. It also gives a Latin version of each of the 
Oriental texts. 

5. The London Polyglot, published 1657, in 6 vols. folio, 
contains, besides the texts of all the former Polyglots, 
the Psalms, Song of Solomon, and the New Testament in 
Ethiopic, and the Gospels in Persic. It also contains the 
Chaldee paraphrase in a more complete state than any 
of the preceding w^orks. It was edited by Brian Walton, 
afterwards bishop of Chester, and generally has accom- 
panying it the invaluable Heptaglot J.exicon by Ca.stell, 
a work which is indispensable to those v ho would consult 
the Oriental texts to advantage, since the X-atin transla- 
tions in the Polyglot itself are not to be depended on. 
To the first volume are prefixed important prolegomena; 
and the last is entirely occupied with various readings 
and other critical matters. 

6. Reinedi Polyglot, Leipsic, 1750, in 3 vols. folio, con- 
tains the Old Testament in Hebrew, Greek, Seb. Schmidt s 
Latin translation, and Luther's German ; and the New 
Testament in ancient and modern Greek, the Syriac, the 
same Latin and German versions. It is very accurately 
printed, 'cheap, and convenient. 

7. Bagsteds Polyglots. — For elegance, accuracy, and 
convenience, the productions of Mr. Bagster’s jires-s l*ar 
surpass all preceding editions of Polyglot Bibles. They are 
so printed that any selection of texts may be had at the 
option of the purcha.ser. There are, how^ever, tw'o prin- 
cipal works of this descipiion: the (^larto Polyglot, 1821, 
containing the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English texts 
of the Old Testament; and the Greek, 8yriac, Latin, and 
English of the New: and the Folio Polyglot, in 1831, 
one of the most splendid volumes ever published, con- 
taining the Bible in the Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, Latin, 
English, French. German, and Italian languages. — Heud. 
Buck. 

BIBLIANDER; a learned Lutheran divine, and dis- 
tinguished writer, of the sixteenth century. — Moshdm. 

BIBLIAS ; a Christia.ri. martyr at Lyons in the second ' 
centuij, during the persecution of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. At first, she had the w'eakness to apostatize 
from fear ; but still a Christian in her heart, she abhorred 
herself for the crime, and could not conceal the horror she 
felt at the rites of paganism. She was again arrested and 
put to the torture. Believing her to have intelligence 
with the Christians, they thought to make her ow n the 
crimes th^ w^ere accused of; amongst others, that of 
eating children. » How can that be,” cried Biblias, 
*<when they are forbidden to shed blootl !” Resolute to 
expiate her former fault, she continued to justify them, 
and suflbred martyrdom. — Betham. 

BIBLICAL CBilTIClSM, is the science by which we 
amve at a satisfactory acquaintance wdth the origin, his- 
tory, and present state of the original text of Scripture. 
In the wide extent of its investigation.s, it embraces the 
languages in which the Scriptures w'erc originally wTiiten, 
together with the cognate or kindred dialects ; the mate- 
rials used for writing ; the composition, collection, and 
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preservatioJi of the dilTereiit books ; the age, character, 
and relationships of MSS. j the ancient versions j the 
various readings } the printed editions j and the various 
philological and historical means to be employed in order 
to determine what the text was as it proceeded from the 
original penmen. It has been divided into two kinds : 
Imcer criticism, which is more of a verbal and historical 
nature, and is conftned to the words, or the collocation of 
the w'ords, as they stand in the manuscript (ft printed 
texts, the ancient versions, and other legitimate sources 
of appeal ; and higher critkismy which consists in the ex- 
orcise of the judgment in reference to the text, on grounds 
taken from the nature, ibrm, method, subject, or ar^- 
inents of the different books j the nature and connexion 
of the context j the relation of passages to each other ; 
the known circumstances of the writers, and those of the 
jwrsoiis for whose immediate use they wrote. Of the two, 
the former is obviously the more important, as it presents 
a firm basis on which to rest our investigations ; the lat- 
ter, lying more open to conjecture and variety of opinion, 
may easily be abused, and has indeed been carried to a 
most unwarrantable length by many German critics. 

The science of biblical criticism should be assiduously 
cultivated by all who venture to interpret the Bible : for 
in attempting to expound a work of such high antiquity, 
whicli has passed through a variety of copies, both ancient 
and modern, written and printed, copies which differ from 
each other in very numerous instances, they should have 
some reason to believe that the copy or edition which they 
undertake to interpret, approaches as nearly to the origi- 
nal, as it can be brought by human industry, or human 
judgment. Or, to speak in the technical language of criti- 
cism, before they expound the Bible, they should procure 
the most correct text of the Bible. This principle, which 
is justly deemed important m reference to mere human 
productions, must necessarily commend itself as of para- 
mount and indispensable importance in its application to 
the Scriptures. Without attending to it, we never can be 
.satisfied that what we interpret, really is what it professes 
to be — word of Cod. 

The object of this science is not to €X|x>se the word of 
the Lord to the uncertainties of human conjecture (a charge 
which has sometimes been brought against it),* for there is 
no principle which it more firmly resists than conjectural 
emendation, or emendation not founded on documentary 
evidence. Its object is not to weaken, much less to destroy 
the edifice, which ‘‘ for ages has been the subject of just 
veneration,’’ but to show the firmness of the foundation on 
which the sacred edifice is built, and prove the genuineness 
of the materials of which it is constructed. See Marsh’s 
Lectures, pp. 2 A, 2b. — Henderson’s Buck. 

BIBLICAL INTERPHET ATION ; the science of teach- 
ing or expounding the meaning of the Bible. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is cither grammatical^ when the meaning of words, 
phrases, and sentences is made out from the usus loquendij 
and the context ; or historical^ when the meaning is jllus- 
Lrated and confirmed by historical arguments, which serve 
to evince that no other sense can be put upon the passage, 
whether regard be had to the nature of the subject, or fihe 
genius and manner of the writer. It presupposes a -know- 
• ledge ol biblical criticism, and an acquaintance with ancient 
geography, chronology, the civil, religious, and political 
history, the manners, customs, &c. of the Jews and of the 
surrounding nations, and especially with the doctrinal and 
preceptive contents of the Bible itself as a whole, and of its 
diftereni parts m particular. As the same method, and the 
same principles of interpretation ate common both to the sa- 
cred volume, and to the productions of uninspired men, it fol- 
lows, that the signification of words in the Holy Scriptures 
must be sought precisely in the same way in which the 
meaning of words in other works usually is, or ought to be 
sought. Hence also it follows, that the method of investi- 
gating the signification of words in the Bible is no more 
arbitrary than it is in other botks, but is in like manner 
i^lated by cert.iin laws, drawn from the nature of lan- 
And ance no text of Scripture has more than one 
meaning} ve must endeavor to find out that one true sense 
precisely m the same manner as we would investigate tlm 
sense ot Bsmer m any esher ancient writer ; ta/ in that 
sense, wiien so ascertamed, we ought to acqnieaec, unless, 


by applying the just rules of interpretation, it can be shown 
that the meaning of the passage has been mistaken, and 
that another is the only just, true, and critical sense of the 
place. In order to assist in determining what is this one 
meaning, the fefijowing rules have been laid down ; — 1. 
Ascertain the usus loqaendiy or the notion affixed to a word 
by the persons in general by whom the lan^age either is 
now or formerly was spoken, and esfiecially in the particu- 
lar connexion in which such notion is affixed. 2. Retain 
the received signification of a word, unless weighty and 
necessary reasons require that it should be abandoned. 3. 
Where a word has several significations in common use, 
that must be selected which best suits the passage in ques- 
tion, and which is consistent with an author’s known cha- 
racter, sentiments, and situation, and the known circum- 
stances under which he wTote. 4. Although the force of 
particular words can only be derived from etymology, yet 
too much confidence must not be placed in that frequently 
uncertain science. 5. The distinctions between words 
which ^re apparently synonymous, should be carefully 
examined and considered. 6. The epithets introduced by 
the sacred WTiters are also to be carefully weighed and 
considered, as all of these have either a declarative or ex- 
planatory force, or serve to distinguish one thing from an- 
other, or unite these two characters together. 7. General 
terms are used sometimes in their whole extent, and some- 
times in a restricted sense j and whether- they are to be 
understood in the one way or in the other, must depend on 
the scope, subject-matter, context, and parallel passages. 
8. The mo.st simple and obvious sense is always the true 
one. 9. Since it is the design of interpretation to render 
in our own language the same discourse which the sacred 
authors originally wrote in Hebrew or Greek, it is evident 
that an interpretation, or version, to be correct, ought not 
to affirm or deny more than the inspired penmen affirmed 
or denied at the time they wTOte : consequently we must 
always take a sense from Scripture, and not bring one to 
it. 10. No interpretation can be just, which brings out of 
any passage a sense that is repugnant to the ascertained 
nature of things. 

The subsidiary means for ascertaining the sense of 
Scripture are the usus loquendi^ context, scope, subject-mat- 
ter, philological and doctrinal parallelisms and analogies, 
historical circumstances, quotations and exegeiical com- 
mentators Hend.Buck; Stuart’s Emesti ; Home’s Introd. 

to the Scriptures i Bib^ Repository^ for 1831. 

BIBLICISTS, or Bibltgi a class of divines in the 
twelfth century, who in opposition to the scholastics, and 
in conformity with the example* of the ancient doctors, 
drew their systems of theology from the Holy Scriptures, 
as illustratea byjhe writings of the fathers. In this last 
particular, they differed from the Waldenses, w-hose theo- 
logy was purely biblical. They were also opposed to the 
Mystics. Paris was the centre of their influence, and was, 
at this time, frequented by students of divinity from all 
parts of Europe, who resorted thither in crowds, to receive 
instruction from the most celebretcd masters in the bibli- 
cal, mystic, and scholastic theology. The Biblicists were 
sometimes distinguished by the title of Positivi, or Ancient 
Theologists, because they explained the doctrines of reli- 
gion, in a plain and simple manner, by passages drawn 
from the Holy Scriptures, from the decrees of councils, 
and the writings of the ancient doctors ; and very rarely 
made use of the succors of reason, or philosophy, in their 
theological lectures, though they did not reject them alto- 
gether. Of this class were St. Bernard, Peter, sumamed 
the Chanter, Walter of St. Victor, and others. Anselm, 
archbishop of Canterbury, Lanfrank, and Hildebert, of the 
preceding century, were their chief models 

BIDBELIANSj so called from John Biddle, A. M. of 
the university of Cambridge, and one of the first persons 
who publicly inropagated S^inianism in England. He 
taught that Jesus Christ, to the intent that he might be our 
brother, and have a fellow-feeling of onr infirmities, and 
so become the more ready to help us, hath no other than a 
human tuaure and therefore in this very nature is not 
only a person, since none but a human person can be our 
brmber, but also our Lord and our God. He was cruelly 
perwcuted, and died in prison, in 1662. 

Biddle, as well as Boclnus and others of similar send- 
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menu before aad since, made no scruple of calling Cbrist 
God, though he believed him to be a human creature only, 
on account of the divine sovereignty with which he was 
invested. Toulmin calls him the father of the modern 
XJnitarians. He was the author of various small works in 
defence of his sentiments, which are now scarce. His 

Scripture Catechism^’ inet with an able refutation from 
the pen of Dr. Owen. See his works, vol. viii. — JT. Buck. 

BIDDING PRAYEB. It was part of the office of the 
deacons in the ancient church, to be monitors and directors 
of the mofde in their public devotions in the church. To 
this end they made use of certain known forms of words, 
to give notice when each part of the service began. Agree- 
able to this ancient practice is the form, ‘‘Let us pray,” 
repeated before several of the prayers in the English litur- 
gy. Bishop Burnet, in his “ History of the Reformation,” 
vol. ii. p. 20, has preserved the form as it was in use before 
the relbrmation, which was this : — After the preacher had 
named and opened his text, he called on the people to go 
to their prayers, telling them what they were to pray for : 
“Ye sliall pray,” says he, “for the king, the pope,” &c. 
After which, all the people said their heads in a general 
silence, and the minister kneeled down likewise, and said 
his : they were to say a paUr-mster^ ave Maria, dec. and 
then the sermon proceeded. — Ilend. Buck. 

BIGOTRY consists in being obstinately and perversely 
attached to our own opinions ; or, as some have better de- 
fined it, “ a tenacious adherence to a system or opinion, 
adopted without investigation, and defended without argu- 
ment, accompanied with a malignant intolerant spirit to- 
wards all who differ.”. It must be distinguished from love 
to truth, which influences a man to embrace it wherever he 
finds it ; and from true zeal, which is an ardor of mind ex- 
citing its possessiir consrienliously to defend and propagate 
the principles he maintains with the meekness of wisdom. 
Bigotry is a kind of prejudice, combined vdth a certain de> 
gree of malignity. It is thus exemplified and distinguished 
by a sensible writer : “ When Jesus preached, Prejudice 
cried, Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? Crucify 
him, crucify him, said Bigotry. Why, what evil hath he 
done? replied Candor.” Bigotry is mostly prevalent with 
those who are ignorant ; who have taken up principles 
without due examination; and who are naturally of a 
morose and contracted disposition. It is often manifested 
more in unimportant seiitiment.^i. or the circumstantials of 
religion, than the essentials of it. Simple bigotry is the 
spirit of persecution without the power ; persecution is 
bigotry armed with power, and carrying its will into act. 
As it is the (‘fleet of ignorance, so it is the nurse of it, be- 
cause it precludes free inquiry, and is an enemy lo truth : 
it cuts also the very sinews of charity, and destroys mode- 
ration and mutual good wdll. If we consider the different 
makes of men’s minds, our own ignorance, the liberty that 
all men have to think for themselves, the admirable exam- 
j)le our Lord has set us of a contrary spirit, and the bane- 
ful effects of tliis disposition, we must at once be convinced 
of its impjopriely. How contradictory is it to sound rea- 
son, and bow inimical to the peaceful religion we profess 
to maintain as Christians ! See Catiioliclsm ; Liberali- 
ty ; Persecution, and books under that article. — Hend. 
Buck} Draper m Bigotry ; Fuller's Works, vol. i. p, 239. 

BILLOWS. Grievous afflictions succeeding one another 
are called in the Scriptures God's waves or billows. Sent 
and ordered by God, they terrify, perplex, and threaten to 
destroy men. Ps. 43: 7. and 88: 7. This phrase also signi- 
fies frequently the Divine wrath which broke on Jesus^ 
soul. Ps. f)9: 1, 2. The billows or swellings of Jordan 
denote the greatest trials, or perhaps death. Jer. 12: 5. 

BILNEY, (Thomas,) one of the English reformers and 
martyrs, was bom near the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and educated at Cambridge. At an early age he be- 
came bachelor of both laws ; but soon after, in reading the 
New Testament in the translation of Erasmus, he was de- 
livered from the errors of popery and the bondage of sin ; 
and leaving the study of human law, devoted himself 
wholly to the study of divinity. In a letter to Cuthbert 
Toiis:al, bishop of London, he ^ves the following lively 
picture of his conveveion, and inward call to the Gospel 
ministry. ReferriHlg to 1 Tim. 1: 15, This it a faxthful 
dec., he says, “ one sentence, thfough God’s 


instruction, and inward working, did so exhilarate my 
heart, which before was wounded wdth the guilt of my 
sins, and almost in despair, that immediately I found 
wonderful comfort and quietness in my soul ; so that my 
bruised bones leaped for jojt. After this, tlui Scriptt '’*« 
became sweeter to me than honey or the honey-c(«mb. For 
by them I learned that all my travels, fastings, watchings, 
redemption of masses, and pardons, without fuiih in Chnst, 
were but, as St. Augustine calls them, “ a hasty running 
out of the right way and as the fig-leavns. which could 
not cover A(lam’s nakedness. And as Adam could find 
no rest to his guilty soul, till he believed in the promise 
of God, that Christ, the seed of the woman, should tread 
upon the .serpent’s head ; so neither could 1 find deliver- 
ance from the sharp stings and bitings of my sms, till 1 
was taught of God that lesson which Christ spake of in 
the third chapter of John : As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even stt nmst the Son of rnan be. lifted up ; that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. As soon as, by the grace of God, I began to tasl^i 
the sweets of this heavenly lesson, whah no man can 
teach, but God alone, who revealeil it to Penn’, 1 begged 
of the liord to increase my faith. And at last I desircfl 
nothing more, than that I, being so (’omforted by him, 
might be strengthened by Ins Holy Spirit and grace, that 
I might teach sinners his ways, which arc meicy and iruth, 
and that the wicked might be converted unto him by me, 
w'ho also was once myself a sinner indeed.” — In another 
letter, speaking of the scholastic divines and popish yinest*', 
he remarks, “ This is the root of all mischief in the church, 
that they are not sent inwardly of God. For viihout 
this inward calling of Gcxl, it hclpeth nothing to be a hun- 
dred times consecrated by a thousand bulls, either ot'pope, 
king, or emperor. God beholdeth the heart, and his judg- 
ment is according to truth, howsoever wc deceive the judg- 
ment of men for a time ; though they also at last shall see 
the abomination. This, 1 say, is the original of all imschicf 
lu the church, that we thrust in ourselves into the charge 
of souls, whose salvation and the glory of God (which is 
lo enter in by the door, John 10: 1 — 9) we do not .hiist nor 
seek for, but altogether our own lucre and profit.” 

The ministry of Bilney was crowned with success. 
Many gownsmen of the university, among whom was the 
celebrated Latimer, were led by his instrumentality to the 
Savior. He extended his labors into the country vith 
great effect ; until cardinal Wolsey, alarmed by bis suc- 
cess, arrested him, Nov. 25, 152*7, and brought luin to trial 
for preaching ihc doctrines of Luther. After four appear- 
ances before his judges, his firmness was overcome, rather 
by the persuasions of his friends than from conviction, and 
he signed a recantation, December 7, 1529. After this, he 
returned to Cambridge ; but the consideration of what he 
had done embittered his peace, and brought him to the 
brink of despair. Latimer, who was intimate with him, 
tells us that “ Mr. Bilney’s agony was such that nothing 
did him good, neither eating nor drinking, nor any other 
communication God’s word ; for he thought that all the 
w'hole Scriptures were against him, and sounded to his 
condemnation .” Being restored, however, by the grace of 
God and conferences with good men, to peace of con- 
.science, he resolved to give up bis life in defence of the 
truth he had sinfully abjured. Accordingly, in 1531, he 
went into Norfolk, and there preached the Gosjiel, at first 
privately and in houses, afterwards openly in the fields ; 
bewailing his fonner recantation, and begging all men to 
take warning by him, and never to trust the counsels of 
friends, so called, when their pfur^se is to draw them from the 
true religion. Being thrown into prison, Drs. Call ‘tmd 
Stokes were sent to persuade him. again to recant ; but the 
former of these divines, by Bilney’s doctrine and conduct, 
was greatly drawn over to the side of the Gospel. Find- 
ing him inflexible, his judges condemned him to be 
burned. 

To some of his friends who visited him in prison the 
night before he suffered, and who expressed surprise at lus 
perfect cheerfulness, Bilney, putting his hand into the 
flame of the candle, (as he had often done before,) replied, 

“ I feel by experience that the fire is hot, yet I am 
suaded by God’s holy Word, and by the experience 
spoken of in it, that in the flame they felt no heat, and m 
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«he fire no consumption. And I believe, that though the plaining) hard sentences, and dissolving of doubts (Heb. 
stubble of my body shall be wasted, yet my soul shall untying of knots ;) also, chapter 5 j 16} where loosing'* 
thereby be purged j and that after short pain, joy unspeak- things which were bound is used to expres8~-.the explana* 
able shall follow." With like serenity, on his way to the tion of things concealed. See DAmBU^CtUmt, 
stake, he remarked; “When the mariner undertakes a BINGHAM, (Joseph,) an eminent divine, was bom at 
voyage, he is tossed on the billows of the troubled seas, Wakefield, in Yorkshire, in 1668, and cditillated at Oxford, 
yet in me midst of all, he beareth up his spirits uith this where he obtained afellowahip, which he rilsigned, in con- 
consideration, that ere long he shall come into his quiet sequence of being cehsumd for heterodox ppinions concern- 
harbor ; so (added he) I am now .sailing upon the troubled ing the Trinity. He then retired to his Hving of Head- 
sea, but ere long my ship shall be in a quiet harbor. I bourne Worthy, in Hampshire. In 1712, he obtained the 
doubt not, but, through the grace of God, I shall endure rectory of Havant ; In 1720, he was nearly mined by the 
the storm j only I would entreat you to help me with your South sea bubble j and he died in 1723. His Origines jBc- 
prayers." His friend Dr. Warner, who had accompanied desiasHca, or Christian Antiquities, is a valuable work.— 
nira in prison and to the stake, in taking his last leave of J>av€imort. 

his beloved friend, was so much affected that he could say BIOGRAPHY. It has been remarked by Dr, Johnson, 
but little for his tears. Bilney accosted him with a hea- that “no species of writing seems more worthy of cultiva- 
venly smile, thanked him kindly for all his attentions, and tion than biography, since none can be more delightful or 
bending towards him, whispered, in a low voice, his fare- more useful : none can more certainly enchain the heart 
well words, of which it is hard to say whether they convey by irresistible interests, or more widely diffuse instruction 
more of love to his friend, or faithfulness to his Master : to every diversity of condition." Our great English mo- 
“ Pasce gregeni tuum^ pasce gtagtm luum; ut cum venerit Do- ralist might have gone further than this, in praise of his 
minus, inoeniat H sic fadentem : Feed your flock, feed your own favorite theme, and added, that to treasure up memo- 
flock ; that the Ijtrd, when he cometh, may find you so doingP rials of the wise, the learned, and the virtuous, is to fulfil 
His afflicted friend could make no answer, but retired an exalted duty to mankind. It is gratifying to reflect 
from the awful scene overwhelmed with grief and tears. how much this branch of useful knowledge has been culti- 
Some mendicant friars who had been present at his vated since the ccramencement of the last century. To 
condemnation, having been accused by the people of insti- say nothing of the memoirs of individuals jmblished in a 
gating his death, and fearing to lose their customary alms, detached form, we have now the “ General, Historical, and 
at this moment besought him to assure the people to the Critical Dictionary," in ten volumes, folio ; — -the “ Biogra- 
conlrary. Bilney instantly complied, and assuieu the pco- phia Britanniea," iu seven volumes, folio ; — a “General 
pie of their innocence in this sad affair. Biography ; or, Lives, Critical and Historical, of the most 

The faggots were then applied, and the body of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries," in ten vo- 
dying martyr was consumed to ashes, A. D. 1631, in the lumes, quarto, by Dr. Aikin and others; — “ The General 
reTgu of Henry the Eighth ; leaving behind him the cha- Biographical Dictionary, by Mr. A. Chalmers," in thirty- 
racter of distinguished learning and piety. — Middleton's two volumes, octavo; — the “British Biography," in ten 
Emug. Bing. volumes, octavo, edited by the late Dr. Towers ; besides 

BILSON, (Thomas ;) an English prelate, born at Win- many similar collections of minor interest, such as the 
Chester, in 1536, whore, and at Oxford, he was educated, compilations of Lodge, Granger, Birch, Lempriere, Daven- 
The PerfKstual Government of Christ’s Church, which he port, Betham, and others. These noble collections do ho- 
published in 1593, led to his obtaining the see of Worces- nor to our literature. But every reflecting mind must be 
ter, whence he was translated to that of Winchester. In aware, that the extent and costlines.*? of these works place 
the Hampton court conference he bore a prominent part ; them entirely out of the reach of the great mass of the 
and, in conjunction with bishop Smith, had the revision of reading population of this country, to whom a single vo- 
thc new translation of the Bible. He died in 1616. He lume of well-selected lives might be a destderaHtm, To 
produced vaiious controver.sial works and sermons. — Da- supply this deficiency, has been one object aimed at in the 
vfuport. present undertaking, wdiich, it is hoped, will not be found 


BIND, TO, iHD LOOSE, is a figurative expression derived 
from cai Tying burdens; that is, confirming or removing a 
burden of the mind. It is also taken for condemning or 
absolving : (Matt, 16: 19.) “ I will give unto you the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever ye shall bind 
on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye 
shall Ux)sc on earth, shall be loosed in heaven." Binding 
and loosing, in the language of the Jews, expressed per- 
mitting, or forbidding, or judicially declaring any thing to 
bo permitted, or forbidden. In the promotion of their doc- 
tors, they put a key into their hands, with these words : 
“ Receive the power of binding and loosing ;" whence the 
allusion, “Ye have taken away the key of knowledge," 
Luke 11: 52. “ I am not come to unloose the law, but to 
complete it,'' says our Savior, Matt. 5; 17, that is, as in 
our translation, “ not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it." 
The religion of Jesus has perfected the law of Moses, dis- 
covered its true spirit, unfolded its secret meanings, and 
accomplished all its types and figures. If it have also 
abrogated some of its ceremonial institutions, it is only for 
the purpose of accommodating mankind at large, and 
causing the essential principles of it to be better observed. 
“ To bind the law upon one’s hand for a sign to “wear 
it like a bracelet on one’s arm," (^.ut. 6; 8,) was meant 
fijguratively, implying an intimate acquaintance with its 
precepts ; but the Jews took it literally, and bound parts 
of tlie law about their wrists. See Phylactekies, In Isa. 
8: 16, “ Bind up the testimony, seal the law," is to be on- 
deretiMid thus, “ Seal whet thou hast been writing, bind it 
akmi ^th thread or riband, and set thy seal upon it : — 
for elotMure and confirmation of its contents ; to witness 
tiiy coj^dence in its veracity, and thy expectation of emn- 
It 4 S said that Beuuel was the most learned of 
the magi, interpreters of dreams, dec. “for showing <ex- 


without its use. The editor, however, claims the privilege 
of adopting the words of Mr. Jones, with the view of ob- 
viating some objections that may arise re.specting the plan 
on which he has proceeded ; for he is quite aware that 
some persons may censure it, as being too conflned, while 
others may view it as quite latitudmarian. 

Taking a review of the numerous sections into which 
Christendom is now divided, the Church of England may 
be fairly* allowed, with the exception of Germany, to take 
the precedence on the score of erudition. In her academic 
bowers, biblical literature has been cultivated in times 
past to great extent and valuable purpose. To her minis- 
ters and members, consequently, something like a promi- 
nence will be found to be given in this manual ; and so 
far, the editor trusts, he, shall stand clear of the charge of 
having indulged any sectarian bias. Let it, however, be 
recorded to the honor of this generation, that the-Engli.sh 
statute book is no longer disgraced by those odious penal 
enactments, the test and corporation acts, which formerly 
placed the conscientious non-conformist “ under the ban." 


That middle wall of partition is now removed out of the 
way ; and, accordingly, the modest dissenter is, in these 
pages, permitted to take his place, without a blush, by the 
side of his conforming brother ; to whom, .though he may 
be expected to yield the palm in respect of the numter of 
learned men, and the extent of their literary attainments, 
he comes not a whit behind, in the less showy, W more 
solid and useful acquisitions in theological lore. Some 
little pains have also been taken to adjust, with an impar- 
tial hand, the conflicting clmms of different classes of 
English dissenters. The will here find that 

his favorite Knox, Maclaurin^ Baxter, Doddridge, Davies, 
Henry, Campbell, Stewart, Witherspooa, and many others, 
of whom he may be justly iHPOUd, have not been overlooked 
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ill to Oliver persons, agreed whh the iKwkselkrs to carry on Oiis 

will be^graufied to meet his Owen, Watts. Howe, im||pi|tpnt undertaking. The whole design was cWeted 
gh^^ter. Mather,. Eiwj|^s, in ton volumes, folio j the first of which appeared in 1734, 

Dwjg;ht, and Mmm : while the a^d ihe last in 1741. It is universally allowed that this 

>to m injustioej contains a vary extensive and useful body of biogro- 

« Rcimnapn, Stmmett, phical knowledge. We are not told what were the parti- 

ah'ts. Th<f Mefhod- isvtku articles written by Dr. Bimh j but there is no doubt 
ih tM tomfle }to«, Ifeen executed a great part of the Dictionary. 

fletohar M- ]3!htt next great design in which Dr, Birch engaged, was 
'gla pes^ie^pdt^itfp^ tfc publication of “ Thurlow^s State Tapers.” This coUec- 

: he ^4 i?ecogni^ inlhiamkiSov^ tipn, whinh codsists of seven volumes, m folio, came out 
Of B{^awM4F«aa> the tenders <j; the denpimnatioY^to in the y w 1742, In 1744, Dr. Birch iublished, in octavo, 
which m tet our catalogue^tlf jp « The the honorable Robert Boyle, Bsq. which 

npt yet contoieto. The English CathoUm have tjjCtuuHpow hath since hetnjpK!fluto^ to the quarto edition of the works 
^*il?g?te,^and are pteed, inxeapeiitQf civil of that 'eitncdlenl man and eminent philosopher. In 1751, 
and rdimotis pi^ueip^, ^ ip thSa«>qeuni;ryt oii;aiHiquality Di*. Birch puUi^hed, in two volumes, octavo, The Mis- 
wiih th^ citizens. , had tow- cejjanequs Works ^ Sir W^ak^r Raleigh to which was 

|tect tM asHteauet,9tin£en^on, lleury pr^xed 1116, life oif ^at great, unfottonale, and injured 

4gas§illofl, rnseal«uidtelh%|i^nfi^«(Cri^^^ man, , The sauMLjeari he revised the quarto edition of 

iJ#‘h honor to ,tWp,Qhurch,, a]na the source of so ^Miltqa's ?roae Works,” and added a new life of that 
much jdelight 4nd Information lifP tdl who have dissented lnco!mpai:nble man. y. • 

lioinit^ sjhouli herftJbe allowed, Jw ipcpose in , peaeeAU soli- . tetrfed Dr. Birch to gq through sucha variety of 
tnde epong. te mighty and aiustii| 0 us deaH qf ^pthef com- undejlakinfes, waa his being a very early riser ; whereby 
mu^ps^ - tv , - ,v , > V “ he had executed the basin^ss^ of the morning before, mim- 

A word toitho ,$fpo in the te4,y ^ ec^sipstical m$tory bersjjf -people, diad begun it. But with all this closeness 
shall close this ai^qle, ThoO^.»i|l'Cimiick'he ^nicdlh^i of applkation, lie was not p solitary student. He was of 
the alpbalMlical pte qf airangetent; is better ntted ki fS- a ^^heerful and social temper, and entered much into con- 
cUitatejlsJf^mice than e^lyptllef^^t y^erteless has its,4|s^ vetetion with the world. He was personally connected 
ama^agchy By leateg me lives m this volume .so&jftoew©- w’ith most of the literary men of his time, and wpith some 
gicUlfj it v0i be tend a compendium of church of them be maintained an intimate friendship, 

history. Forinatatice j woutj te deader form an es^mate Dr. Birch was entitled to that highest praise, of being a 
of the state ^ pol!7ety in io morals ai^ r^l^ns good man, aa well a man of knowledge and learning, 

knowledge pyior te dawn of "the Reformation ? It is His sentiments, with respect to subjects of divinity, were 
recommended tojbim to take ip^^me thing like the n||ilonal and enlarged ; and he was a zealous friend to relb 

following nhtatioit; — Bacon (Eogerji B^e, Claude (of Tii> ^oua and civil liberiy. His turn of thinking was similar 
dn), Gross^tesje (Robertj^j^d/A^ld (of Brescih). From to, that of the lato bisliop Hoadley ; and suidy the wise 
these hqwtS discover, tha^ the, a^te of Eumpe at ^at time, and liberal mibded wilbnm esteem it a dishonor to him, 
may bp fitly teheed one of darkness- vi^le, serving only that heliad a conformity to the principles of that eminent 
to discwer. sights qf woe.” ‘ And. this wtU prep|U?e himte and e;r?iolleiit prelate — Joneses Ckr. Biog 
reading advantageously ihedives of Wicklifie, Huss, Je- BIRDS j one of the most beautiful and nuraf rous class- 
rome (ofFragu^., Luther, -Mfthgethoa, .ErasmUs, Calvin, cs of animated nature. A few introductory observations 
Beza, Grotius, Zuinglius, iu|d the other continental, fe- may be permuted, before we proceed to describe the seve- 
fdrmers : after, wdiich he will be pr^aredjo 'enter on • the ral individuals that are presented to our notice, in revie w- 
noble army” of reformers and martyrs of EuglUnd^ ing the ornithology of the Bi^e. 
such^a BUney, Typdal, Latimer, Ridley, CTranmer, Cgleit, The common, name for a bird in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
Hooper, wiih many others^ho \veife the gloiy of the is tzephwr^ the rapid waver, or kurrier ; a name very ex- 
teenth centory — men <^who loved not theijr lives unto the pressive of these volatile creatures. A more general and 
death” — ba|^ whose memorials ought to be hold in ever- indefinite, naiiie is pupk, a flkr ; but this appellation de- 
lasrting remembrance, , Hb may then advance to the seven- noles every thing that dies, whether bird or insect. It is 
teenth century* when-. ife find ffiHy verified the truth frequently translated *^fowl” in the English Bible. A 
of an observation onoe^^mde concernlhg if^ by Geprge the bird oC^rey is called oith^ a rusher^ IVom the impetuosity 
Third, >“ There werq giant? in thb ajjzth in those dttvA*” with; which it rushes upon its pfey. In several of the p^- 
Such ifideed is 'teu* number, so extensive the acquire- sages whereat occurs, our t,rim§lators have rendered its 
me»t% and so pretend the erudition of the olivines afid plural form by fowls.” . 

others, of tet period, that we gaze anfi admire, and ate The first thing, which claims our attention, is ih^j struc- 
ImmlSel at te view 1 - tore of tlie teiherethtribas. In a comparative vi< w with 

The reader may wish, of ipany of these lives, that they man, Ahek fprmatioii^senms muck ruder and more imper- 
had been given detail ; ,and fo'say the truth, the feet ; and they are in geimrah found incapable of .ne do- 

editor could have fished so too j but to hav# indulgedhis ciUty even* of quadrupqfiaf -To the^e, however, tncy h<dd 
own (eefihgs in tills resp^, must teve neoessaijljs^- the neift rank j onAfhraurpasa fishes and insects, both in 
lorj^ the size and pricewf the book, and ponseqhem^y, the atjpactol^ of their ^es, and in their sagacity, 
de&ted^rtm end which throughout this work it a^asJnaiSr In reference to the fikhetwe arj)ijpda of the most j^rfect 
penile to keep in view:-^te^«'i jCfir. Biog. ' .»v , orifcr, aTew teipj demand mtomiqn- 

BlRCHi (THmiAs, D, Dv) a valuable histwieal and hkfe - The whofe'fefy is shaped tub most convenient man- 
gwmhical^y liter, was ttom in London, id, the year lyfifi. ner for hiakmg Us way through#e air; being, as Mr. 
His parents were both of them Quakers ; and his fetboT; Ray observes, copstructe very neat Sir Isaac Newton’s 
who was aKCoffee-miU maker by trade, endeavored to bring form of least reaistance. A^jcording to Barr, in lus conti- 
him up tohisiown Imsittessj but so ardent was Qieyouth’s noatiem of Bufibn, “ it is nmther extremely massive, nor 
passion for leadifig, thai ^ scfiibited Ms lather to be4a-> equally aubstantial ia all it$mrts $ but being designed to 
dulged»BtlSjbcTihaUQn,’pron»sing, in that case, |o pro- lise in the Mr, is capable of exj^ding a large surface 
vid? for gaining an education^ he took without soUditv. ' The body is sharp before, to pierce and 

orders, oMteMvaiiotts Rtemiyhonom and chute jprete* make its way through that element : it gradually increases 
ments,anfi was one ofte secacetories of, the Royal society, in bullc, till it has acquired it? just dimensions, and falls 
By a fall from hk %umo, tele riding for ms, health, he cm in an expansive tail.” The motion of birds being two* 
was uotetomnte" klSw, iu. Hfib. :0ie'fi*^lgr|id work fold, tekMg ^ RyiJtg* tey are provided with legs, at 
of l^r. Bite wauhtThe Oeneml Dictionary, Emtmcal and once wonderfully contrived to walk with, and raise mem 
CishicaV, wtereiAA/iww tronhlntian of tel t# te cele- kke a apiingfor their Right j -wings to buoy th®“ “f; 
bxMediCr.Baytofhs included, and teohwanmte^ wte.tem al<mg: and a tail to keefi^em steady 

with aeptetetehi lives never aki .assist them m thek ^imions, and direc 

to theterl7fi4ytetlk. their course. 
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Although the Ibathery covcrm.L’: of biriK is admiiubly 
fonstrueieil fi)r lightness and buoyancy, ihcir win^s are 
furnished with a stren^h that is ainazine: ; and by these 
they are (Miabled to im]>el themselves lorvvaul with an 
ineonemvable rapidity. To fit llieiri tlie belter for their 
llij^ht, the feathers an* disposed in llie most pcifeet order, 
lyiri}^ one way ; and, tiiat they may j,dide rnore smoothly 
alonj?, they are rurmshed v ifh a ^land situated on the 
runij), from which lliey occasionally jiress out oil with the 
bill, and anoint the feathers. 

Their beak oi bill is a eurious piece of art, formed of a 
hard, horny substance, eonstrneted m the most commodious 
manner for jaen intr the air Their ears stand not out 
from their liead to letard their tli^ 2 :ht; and their eyes are 
placed m su(‘h siiuationsas to take in nearly a hemisphere 
on either side 

Birds have no Icf'ih to chew their food^ but those of the 
pamvorons kind are provided with two stomsichs, in one 
ol which the victuals is softened and macerated before it 
enU'fs the other to be completely dige.sted. Being often 
employed in travel sing the upper regions, wdiere they 
would he much meonimoded did th(’y bring forth their 
young in the manner of (jiiadrupods, their mode of gcnc« 
iaiing is \viselv made to (Idfer, and their offspring are pro- 
diieed hy means oi eggs. In the speedy growth of young 
birds, ])y winch lliey acquire a degree of strength and size, 
so as to be able so soon U) provide for themselves, we have 
also an msianee of the tender eare of Providence. 

"What unseen power inspires lhi*se little creatures with 

ih(‘ ymssion of the groves,” at the most fit season for 
forming their alliances; that is, when the genial temper 
of tlic weather covers the -trce.s with leaves, the fields with 
grass, and produces such swarms of insects for the support 
of their fiitUK' progeny ^ And how comes it to pass, that 
no sooner is the connubial league formed, than the little 
warlders immeilintely set about building their nests, and 
making prejiaralion I'or their tender offspring? In the 
building of iheir nests, what ait and iugemuty are dis 
jilayed ! VV’hetlier tljcy are ('onslrueied from ihecollec.ted 
portions of clay and mortar, or from the more light mate- 
rials of moss and straw, they eontrivT to rmudd them into 
th(‘ most convenient forms, 'and to give them a durability 
]iroportionate to their wants Nor is the wonder less, that 
liinis ol I he same kind, however widely separated, should 
all iollow tlie same order of architecture, in the construc- 
tion o( their habitatifins - that each should make clance of 
the Mtualion most suitable to its kind ; and that all .should 
agree m laying as many eggs as to be suifieient to keep 
lip their species, yet no more than they can conveniently 
lialch and bring up. 

In lh(* incubation, w'llh what patience do these Utile 
creatures sit on their eggs when neee.ssary, till the young 
are ready to be hatched, and then how officious in assisting 
the litih' prisoners toesea|)e! With what inimitable care 
do they aftenvards watch over and provide for their brood, 
mud It i.s capable of doing so for itself; and with what 
scrupuhnis exactness, ilnring this period, do they distribute 
to each Us allotted portion of food ! 

The observations we have made are applicable to the 
It'atherv tribe in general ; hut when we turn to the pecu- 
hariiH's of a few of Wn) different .species, we shall observe 
that the wisdom and the goodness of God are no less ron- 
spimious. How w onderful is the migration of some birds ; 
er that surpriMtig in.stinct by which ‘'the stork in the hea- 
vens kiioweili her appointed times,” and “ the crane and 
the sw'aliiMv observe the time of their coming!” Jer. ft: 7. 

These are a lew of the proofs of the wdsdom and good- 
nes.s of God, wdnch this part of creation exhibits ; but, few' 
as they are, they are suifieient to excite our atlmiration, 
and insjiire us with sentiments of adoring gratitude to tlie 
Author of all being. 

The number of birds already known, amounts, we be- 
lieve, to between three and lour iliousand To distinguish 
the different kinds from each other, and the varieties of 
the same kind, when they happen to differ, is a w'ork of 
great difficulty ; and perhayis the attainment, when made, 
w^ould not repay the labor. Linna>iis divides all birds mto 
six classes, namely j bird.s of the rapacious had — birds of 
the pie kmd — birds of the poultry birds of the 5/ . ^rorc 

jdndr — birds of the duck kind — and birds of the crane kmd. 


The first 1‘uur eomprehend the various kinds of land 
bird,'' ; the two last, those that belong to w’ater, 

f'rom the Hebrew legislator, who hatl issued the strictest 
injunctions on the subject of animab, clean and unclean, 
we might naturally expect directions equally strict resfiect- 
ing bird.s ; a ckiss no less distinguished among<themselve,s', 
by their qualities and modes of life. But here his animal 
characteristics, derived from the feet^, failed ; nor was it 
easy lo fix on marks wdticb should, in every instance, 
guide the learned ami the unlearned to a right concluaion. 
Hence there is not, in the Mosaic institutes, any reference 
to conformation, as the means of distingurshnig birds into 
clean and unclean, lawdul and uulawfVil ; a list of excep- 
tions forms the sacred directory, and certain kinds are 
forbidden, without a w^ord coni'cidiing those that are al- 
\ovre{\,^AbhoWs ^rip, Nat. History . 

BIRTH,., is taken for the natural descent of oflspring 
from its parent : figuratively, New Biuth imports an en- 
tire change of principles, manners,'' and conduid. . See 

llKtiENERATIoV. 

There have hef*n great difficiiltios started, on the nature 
of the in.strument rendered stools in our translation, Exod. 
1: l(i. And the king of Kgyp! ^J^*d to the llebrcw^ mid- 
wives, When ye do the office of a midwife to the Hebrew 
women, and see them ujxm the stools, if it be a son, then 
ye shall kill him j but if it he a daughter, then she shall 
live.” Now the Hebrew w’ord (aik'Nim) rendered stool, 
plainly signifies ‘^a stone ve.ssel for lioliJiiig W’aier,” in 
Exod. 7: ilk By referring the pronoun to the children, 
therefore, the «ensc of the passage would lie this : “ When 
you see the new'-born children, for the jmrpose of being 
washed, in the ve.ssels of stone for holding ■a’alei, ye shall 
destroy the boys ” Upon this sub)eet Mr. Taylor remarks, 
(1.) that this eiistom in rekvtion lo children is justified by 
Eastern usage.s ; (2.) that this destrin-tion of boys (or 
<'hihlren)at their nativity is actually practised in the courts 
of Eastern ruonandis. Thevenot (]\irt ii. p US) hints at 
llie.se maxims anrl practices : The kings of Eei-sia are so 
afraid of being depriv(‘d of that power whicli they abuse, 
and are so apprehen.Mv^e of being dethroned, that they de- 
.stroy the chil/lren of their female relatiorts, whtm thfi/ are 
hrouerht to bed of bmjs, by puffing them into an mrlhcn trough, 
where they suffer them to starve that is, we suppose, 
under pretence, of preparing to wash them, they let them 
pine away, or conttive to destroy them in the water. 

Apply tills to (he situation t>f Israel- in Egypt : it was 
not every child, every son born throughout all Israel, as 
well those in the eountry of (ioshen as those in tlie city of 
Mizraim, that wa.s included m the directions of Pharaoh ; 
but those of the chiefs, the principals ; for, had Pharaoh 
thus treated all Israel, he had iiufloubtedly rai.sed a rebel- 
lion; he had diminished his stock of slave.s, which was his 
property; wheroa.s, the de[>riving that jieoplc of chiefs 
answered his purjxise equally well. He acted much ac- 
cording to the custom of his own court and seraglio, and 
did not very greatly extend it, except by including a dis- 
tinct race, and a sojourning people. ‘The.se considerations 
(‘oincidc with the idea previously .sugi^estcd, that Moses 
and Aaron were of note and rank, among the Israelites, 
by birth and by natural condition ; and they agiee per- 
fectly with the account of Josephus, who relates that the 
birth of Moses was predicted, a.s of a child who slmuld 
wear the crown of Pharaoh, taking it from him : that is, 
Pharaoh feared some illu.strious youth would rise up to 
destroy him, and lo deliver Israel, which fear became his 
torment. 

The.se extracts serve lo illustrate the conduct of Herod ; 
first, toward his own sons, fsee Hetiod,) secondly, toward 
the infants of Bcthlehc^m ; for, if the kings of Persia de- 
stroy the infanLs of their own relations, and if the king of 
Egypt, fearing the birtli of Moses, was peculiarly jealous 
ami vigilant, where is the wonder, that Herod destroyed 
the infants of Bethlehem, under the idea, that among them 
was concealed a pretender to his Crown ? He did no more 
than was approved and practised in thb East in such 
eases ; nay, perhaps he might applaud his own clemency 
in that he did not destroy the parents also, with their elder 
offspring, but only infants entering on their second year. 

In confirmation of the propo.sition, that the children, not 
the vwthers, were washed in the stone vessels containing 
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water, Mr. Taylor has ^ven in his Fragments an engrav- 
ing from an ornamental basso relievo on a sepulchral nni, 
winen shows a midwife in the act ’of placing a iiew'-bi>rn 
infant in a vessel, apparently of the same nature, and for 
the same purpose, as the Hebrew tthenim ■ her intention 
is, evidently, to wash the child ; while the mother sits in 
an enfeebled attitude, looking on. An attendant h(»lds a 
capacious sirrffher, to receive the child after washing; and 
the notice of the time of the child’s birth, and perhaps it-* 
horoscope, occupies a female, Avho stands behind, and who 
inscribes it with a stt/hin on a glolie. This repre.sentation, 
he remarks, proves that children were committed to the 
mid wile for the purpose of being washed; Pharaoh might 
th( relbre say to the Hebrew midwives, or to those Egyp- 
tian women who were midwives to the Hebrew women, as 
wa.s the u])inioii of Josephus, “ Wlieii Von are engaged in 
washing the Israelite infants, if they he Iwiys, contrive to 
tU’own them in the water.” I'his order not succeeding to 
Ills mind, he diu^cted his officers to seize, and to drown by 
lurcc, whatever young Israelites (boys) they could lay 
tlieir liand.s on. 

The ancients bestowed considerable attention on the 
washing of ft n(‘\v-boni infant; and, indeed, it was in 
some degice ecTenjonions. “The Lac.cdeinonians.” says 
rintaicli, til his Life of Lycurgus, “washed the new-born 
inlknt //.' (principally, ho doubt, persons ot jiroperty,) 
meaning thereby U> Strengthen the infant but g«merallv 
they washed the child in water; warmed, jicrhaps, in 
Greece ; cold, jierhaps, in Egypt ; or according to the sca- 
M>n. Wc see, tlnai, that the washing of a child newly born 
was a business of some consideration, how casilv, there- 
fotc, did flic hearers, and readers of Christ and his apostles 
comprehend the phrase the ira^hiAg of n >j.niera!ion or 
of “ the new birth.” 

Bir. Taylor’s engraving suggests another subjeet of ir». 
tpnry, res))eeting the swaddling clothes ajipropriate to in- 
fants; an article but irnperfeetlv known by ns. Our 
translation has, as it may be thought somewhat unhappily, 
used the. term .o/v/z/f'/Z/y/g iunus ; wlmdi irnplit's a uumlM-r 
of siTifill pieei's — narrow rolls — strips — bands; but the tine 
import of the word is, more probably, that of a large cloth, 
or wrapjier ; such as the female figure in tin* <‘«ginving 
holds up, extended, ready to receive the child ; an enve- 
lope of’ eonsidera hie eapaeily and ampliinde. 

The idea may be applied to an orenrrence in the New 
Testament ; of the ’propriety of which apfilication the 
reader Avill judge with candor. “The virgin motlicr 
tiroughl forth her son, the first-born ; and she envelopeil 
him in an iiuiplc swaddling robe, such as befit icd, at least 
in some degnte, the heir of David’s bouse ; and sbe took 
that kind of eare of him avIucIi persons m i-ompeteut cir- 
cumstances lake (if their new-horn infants.” If tins be a 
fact, observe, bow it became a .‘:Zg/<4o tlic sh<*phcrds. “ Vou 
shall find tin' babe wrapped in a handsome swaildlmg cloth 
—though lying m a manger.” For aught wc know, they 
might iiavc found in ncthlehcm, then crowded to excess, 
a liozen or a score of infants lying in mangers ; but none 
with those conlradietory marks of dignity ami indignity; 
of noble dc.M-eiit, and of personal incoiivcnieiice ; of re- 
.s])cciable station, and of refuge-taking poverty.— CVrZwcr. 

BIRTH-UTGHT, or FniMoirKNi ruur., was the right (d 
the first-born or eldest son, to lake the jireeedcnce of ms 
brethren. Jii ancient limes, and particularly among the 
Hebrews, many privileges were annexed to flic right of 
primogeniture. The first-born son was consecralcd to the 
Lord. ■ Exod. ”2: To him belonged “the excellency 

of dignitv and the. excellency of povci,’’ Gen. JR* 

had a double portion of the estate allotted him, Dent. -.1; 
17, and, in the royal families, succeeded to the goveriimeiit 
of the kingdom. ‘ 2 Chron. 21: 3. The right of pnniop- 
niture, and the privileges belonging to it, might, neverthe- 
less, be forfeited by improper conduct, and consequently 
transferred from an elderdo a younger brother, as we see 
w^as actually done by Isaac in the case of his two sous, 
Esau and Jacob. The apostle terms Esau “a profane 
person, who for one morsel of meal, sold his birth-right, 
Heb. 12; 16. And in Gen. 27. 37, wt arg informed how 
the patriarch Isaac transferred the privileges of his birth- 
right to his brother Jacob. And Isaac answered and 
said imto Esau, Behold I have made him ihy lord, and all 


his bndhren have 1 given Id him for servants; and with 
corn and wine Iwe I snsiained him.” llenei’ il appears 
that to confer the dominion or ride on any one, is to coiisti- 
Inte him the first-born. Sec Fs BP. 27. 

A projier attention to what has been now remarked is 
necessary, to lead us into the meaning of much Hint is saul 
in the apiistolic writings rcspi'cimg the dignity whe h was 
conferred upon Chri.st, as the head of his body, the chnn li, 
when he Avas ra^'^ed from the dead, and for the sunbrings 
of death erovviied Avith glory and honor He is l(*rnicdtl)c 
“ first -iMirn,” or “first begotten from the dead,” and “the 
heir of all things,” Col. 1: 18. Rev. 1: 5. Heb I 2 Th<* 
I-'’ntKer, by raising him from the deail and exalting him to 
the throne of his glory' in the heavens, is said to hav^e con- 
stituted him “both Lord and Christ,” Acts 2- .36, “ Lokh 
OF ALi.,” chapter lO* .”f>, Avhich is equivalent to hi^ being 
“heir of all things ;” and it Imports his supreme domuiiou 
as the lord, proprietor, ruler, and disposei of all jicrsons 
and things; all power and authority being given unto Inm 
both in heaven and on I'arth BTatt 28- LS Hence it is 
said. “The Father lovclh ilie Son, and hath givt n all 
thing?? into his hands, John 2: 3.3. Christ, considered in 
reference to his di\ me nature, was “before all tilings,’ 
Col. 1: 17, and “ laid glory with the J'ather before the 
Avorld Avas made,” .lohn 17. He in the licginning ^is 
with God, and was God, bv Avhom all things were made, 
.lohn 1; 1. He IS sanl to ha\a‘ existed “in tin* (’orni of 
(5od,” and to have “thoiighi it no io)>berv to be equal 
with God,” Phil 3. t), but be emptied himself of the I'onn 
or majesty of Deity ; took upon him a mortal body ; 
made, for a little Avhilc, lower than the angels, for the suf- 
feritigs of death, and to accomplish our s dvation, hunililed 
himself, <nTn to the death of the cross. Phil. 2 B. Heb. 
2; 9, 1(1, IL This is thal obedience of the Savior’s a\ hah 
W'as so acceptable in the sight of his heavenly Kather, John 
JO 17, in AA'hieh he is rejircsenit'd as didigiitlng, Ejih. 3 
2, and as rewarding, by eonfetriiig upon his Son, “domi- 
nion and glory, and a kingdom, that all pcojde, natjous, 
and languages, should sm v'e him,” Dan 7 M, L 'l* 1.2 — 
'I, having put all things under his feet. 1 Cor 13. 27. 
All the angels of God arc now his subjects, and are com- 
manded to Avor.ship him. 1 Pet. 3 22. JJi'b. L 0. All 
the redeemed company arc his herilnge, Ids j»r.-u1iar people. 

1 Pet .3: 3. Titns 2. ’l I. They are his brethren to Avlioin 
he stands related ns the first-boin among lliem. Rom. B; 
20 He IS their licnd, ilicir Lord, and their laAVgiviT ; the 
objed of their love, Avorship, and obedience. He is also 
the dispmiser of all spiritual blessings ; for “ it hath pleas* 
(’d the Father that in Him shouUl all fnlnoss chvell,’' Col. 
1* 10. And not to enlarge further, he is “ heir of the hea- 
venlA inheritance,” foi it is in his right, and as joint-heirs 
with him that all his ledecmed brctliren obtain it. iaike 
22:20. Cfjl.3. 14. Rom. 8: \1 

PdSHOP, (Gr. vphkopos ;) an net rster, svju rintOKlait, ot 
aisjHtto}. Tlie English AA'ord comes immediately fioni the 
Saxon, hisrhopf “diich is only a derivative of the Greek. 

I In the New Testament, those wdio were the superin- 
tendents and teachers of Christian ehurcbes, are called, on 
this ground, c;n.s/»e;w/. That they wa're the same. AVilh the 
presbyters ( pirshitUnn) is jioa\' generally alloAved by beam- 
ed interpreters of (he New Testament, to wdiatevei' eom- 
nmnion they may belong, and is, indeed, placed beyond 
dispute by comimring Acts 20: 17, with veise 28 ; ami 1 
Peter 3: J*— 4, and 1 ’fim 3: 1 — 7, Avilh Titus 1. 3— 'k 

2. In church history, hoAvcver, il signifies a prelate, 
consecralcd for the .spiritual government of a dioce.se, hav- 
ing under him a diversity of inferior clergy, w ho, w ith the 
stations and parishes assigned to them, are subject to his 
jurisdi<-tion. At w'hat particular period the term caim’ to 
be alienated from its original use, cannot exactly be deter- 
mined ; but it appears to have taken pla(*e gradually, and 
to have an.sen from the simple circumstance, that when 
there happened to be several presbyters in the 
church, one, from his age or peculiar apiitmU* 
ment, Avas selected to preside at their ineciings. y ‘ ‘ j 
obscurity or uncertainty, howTver, may rest * 

which relates to the time when the ..pffpjje 

bishop and presbyter was introduced, il U ,hird 

that, on its beins introduced, and, ’fc ded ’tc- 
centiiry, the jun^dielion of the bishop net er c xtciulta 
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yoiiil one iickitsta) or congregation. JMollnng in the whole 
history of the period is more obvious than the pi'Miion, 
that every church or congregation had its bishop, and cver> 
bishop but one cliurch. The Inshop’s chaige js, in the 
primitive writers, invariably denominated a eliureh, m the 
singular number- never clmvches or eongrcgations, in the 

plural. , , I , 

When, however, the system ol ivelcsiaslieal rule htjtl 
gradu«ally been matured, the almost absoluu* authonfy 
which the bisbojis cA'ereised over the eler^ of their dio- 
cese ' iheir mierlerenee in the sceiibir a (lairs of govoiii- 
nifenls, to which they soon rendered themselve.s neej^ssary 
by tbeir superior inlormaiion, and their elcvaled rank ; the 
udininistialioii of church revenues; the mamtenaiice oi 
their ecelesiasiieal j^reroga lives, and their extensive eccle- 
siastical as well as erunmal jurisdictiou, occupied them 
too mui'h to leave them any time or inclination for the 
discharge of tlie duties of teachers and spiritual fathers. 
They, therefore, reserved to themselves only what were 
considered the most iinporianl jiarts of their spiritual ol- 
fice, such as the ovdinalion of the clergy, the confirmation 
ol youth, and the preparation of the holy oil. In the mid- 
dle age.s. they attaclicd to thcm.selves particular vicars, 
called bislio])s in paitilms, or coadjutors for the 

pei'fonuanee even of those (unctions which they had rc- 
swved for themselves, and (or the inspection o( all that 
concerned the church. Bishops, who have themselves 
preached, have been rare since the seventh century. 

The episcopal oflicc being of such a dcscniition, the no- 
bility, and even the sons of princes and kings, strove to 
obtain a dignity which was as honorable as it was profit- 
able ; and which, moreover, allowed of feslivals and sen- 
sual enjoyments of every kind, n'heso npplieutions, which 
were su))ported by rich donations to the cluirches, and, in 
the case of the German bishops, by the inducnce ol the 
eint»cror, gave to the bishotis of Germany, paiticularly, a 
high degree of dignity. They even lictamc px’inces of the 
empire, and the influence Avhieh they exerted ov^er .dl 
]niblic affairs was importanl. The reformation, however, 
lessened their number ; and though m si'inc of the Pro- 
testant coiiiitrie.s in the north of Europe, the higher clergj' 
have retained the title of fus/wp, yet they have lost the 
greater part of their former rcveniu's and privileges. The 
Swedish bishops constitute one of the estates of the king- 
dom, like till; English, but have little power. -The Eng- 
lish church has left to its bishops moie authority than the 
rest, and for this reason has rtveivrd tlie name of epi.'-co- 
pal In Proleslaut Germany, bishoprics were abolished 
by the rclbniiatiou ; but ibey have been restored in Prussia 
willuu the last ten years. The church of Home early lost 
many bishoprics by the conquests of the Mahometans; 
hein'o the great number of titular bishop.s, wliose bishop- 
rics be i/i pin til/us injidvliinu^ that is, in countries in the 
possession of infidels. The Roman see, how'ever, only 
liouois with tins title ecclesiastics of a high rank. 

In consequence of the cession of several German conn- 
tri(‘.s t(j France, twenty-three bishtqirics were abolished ; 
but, by particular agreements, or con cordates with the 
Roman court, they have bec’ii rc-e‘^tablished in several of 
th(^ German states. 

In the church of Rome, the pope ha.s the chief right of 
electing bishojis ; and even where .sovereign prince.s have 
reserved to themselves a right of nominating to bishoprics, 
the pope sends his aiiprohation ami bulls to the new 
bishop. 

When a person hears that the pope ha?? raised him to 
the episcopal dignity, he enlarges his shaven crown, and 
(lres.ses himself in purple. Three mouths after his elec- 
tion, he is consecrated in a solemn manner. The altar is 
adorned writh flowers, and a carpet spread on the ground 
before it. The pontifical ornaments arc laid on the altar, 
and the chrism, the vessel of holy winter, the chalice, the 
pyx, the pontifical ring, the sandals, the pastoral staflf,the 
mitre, gloves, <5cc. on the credences. There are likewise 
two little barrels, filled with the best wine ; two loaves, 
one of them gilt with gold, the other with silver, with the 
arms of the officiating prelate and the bishop engraven on^ 
them ; md two tapers, each weighing four pounds. The 
officiating bishop sits on the episcopal seat, placeo alxput 
the middle of the altar, and the bisnop elect stands be- 


tween tivo a.sMstiiut bisliops. Then one of the assistants 
addi esses himself to the olficiating prelate, saying to liim, 
that the Catholic church requires such an one (^naming 
lum) lobe raised to tlie dignity of a bishop. Ihcn the 
ufliciatingprclate demands ot luai the aixislohcal mandate ; 
which being read by ilie notary, the olUcmting }irclute an- 
.swers at the close of it, God be praised,’’. 1'his first cere- 
mony concludes with the oath of the caiidnlate, vhich he 
takes on his knees ; by winch he oblige.s himself to be 
faithful to tlie see of Kouj€*, and the Catholic ciiureh, &;c. 
We arc told in one of the rubries of the pontifical, tliat all 
patriarcb.s, primates, arCbbuslio]).'?, and bishops ol ilaly ar*’ 
obliged to renew tliis oath every three yi'ars ; those cd 
F'raneo, Germany. Spam, Flanders, the British inlands, 
Poland, Acc. every four years ; those o( the extremities ol 
Europe and Afrioa. every live years ; aiuf, lastly, those of 
A.sia and America, every ten years. 

After the oath, the candidate, on his knees, kisses tin* 
hand of the oihcialing prelate. Be next leceives the poii- 
lilical ornanicnis, a, ml, bi'ing full habited, reads tiK* otiice 
of the muss jU the altar, the two as>.istant bisliofis .siandmg 
on each, side of him. This done, he bows to the official mg 
prelate, who repents the following words to him, wlmb 
uichule the episcopal fiinelious “The duty t>( a Insboji 
is to judge, interpret, emiseeniie. confer oidcrs, saeviln e, 
bajitm*, confirm.'’ After which words, th<‘ candidaie bi- 
shop prostrates hmisdf, and continues some time m that 
posture, dining which the officiating prelate, with bis pas- 
toral staffi, .signs liirn with the sign of tlie cro.ss, 1 us 
done, the offinatmg prolate ahd dm two assjsirmts lay 
their hands on bis head ; and the former, laying the hooh 
of the gospels on his shonldcr.s, says, “Receive the IJol) 
Gliost.” Then a napkin is put on dm neck of tlie bishop 
elect, and tlu* ofTieiating prelate anoints bit^ head with the 
chriMii, as also the palms of his hands : next he blesses 
the pastoral staff, sprinkling it with lu^fv water, and pre- 
, scuts It to the new bishop. The book ol the gns}>e)s, shut, 
is put into hi.s hands, AVith this exhortation Receive 
the Gospel, go, and [neaeli it to the jRople committed to 
your charge.” A/ier this cxhoriation, the offieititing pre- 
late and the assistant bishops give him the kiss ol peace. 
These ceremonies end with the mystical oilcnngs ol the 
new prelate, which are. two lighlod torches, two loaves, 
and two small casks of w’lne. 

Then all present reeeivt* the couirmlniun ; after which, 
the oifn iating prelate b!<‘sse^ the initie, sprinkling it w ith 
holy W'ater, and t)Ut.s' (hi the liead ol the new bishop this 
helmet of defence and salvation, the strings whereof, like 
to the tw’o horns of the two 'roslainents, arc to make him 
appear formidable to the enemies of inub. The gloves 
are next given him ; and they represent tlie purity (>j the 
new man, which mu3t inelose the hands ol' tin* new ]a'e- 
latc, and render him like .laeob, who, having )iis hands 
covered with goat-.skin, art! idly procured his fatlier’s 
blessing. Lastly, he is enthroned, or pimped in tlie pon- 
tifical seal, on which the officiating prelate was bcibre 
sealed. After this, the ass)staiil.s lead him up and down 
the church, where he blesses the people. The wliole cere- 
mony concludes with an anthem. 

There are some bishops in the church of Rome, who 
have no dioccsc under their care, and are merely titular 
bishops : these arc generally creatures of the eouri ol 
Rome. 

The earliest account W't* have of British bisliops, is car- 
ried up no higher than the couneil of Arles, a.-'Semblcd by 
the emperor Constantine, in the fourth century, at wdiieh 
w*ere present the bishops of London, Yprk, -and Caerleon. 

Before tlie Norman conquest, bishops were fboscii by 
the chapters, wdietber monks or prebendaries. Fiom the 
Conqueror’s time, to the reijgn of king Johft, it was the 
custom to choose bishops at a public meeting of’ the bi- 
shops and baron.s, the king himself being jiresent at the 
solemnity, who claimed a right of investing the bishops, 
by delivering to them the ring and pastoral staff. It is 
true, the popes endeavored to gain the declion of bi.shop5 
to themselves ; and this occasioned great struggles and 
contests betweeijL the Boman pontifi’s and our kings. At 
length, after various disputes betw*een king John and the 
pope, the former, by his charter^ A. D. 1215, granted the 
right of election to the cathedral churches. A statute, in 



iho reign of Henry VIH., t,cUies the election of as 

follows ; — Tlie. king, ujion the vai-uney of the .see, \v ns !<» 
.seinl nis wn^^c (Vcfin to the denn and elni)>tcr, or }irior and 
eoiivcnt, and, ih case they delnved ilie eieetii>n above 
twelve dayi^fthe crown was einpov ered to nonnnale tlie 
person by letters ])ateiu. .^nd, nft'n’ the bislmj) ilnis 
elected had taken an oath of fealty to ih(‘ king, his ina- 
jest)^, by his lellcrs patent under the broad s'-ed, signifit*d 
the ekvtion to the archbishop, witli orders to confirm if, 
and eonsiunnte the elect. And, bstiv, if the peisr.iis as- 
signed to elect and ('onscerale deferred the pei’fornnne, 
th(di’ rcs])cetive oilices twenty days, they were to incur a 
prtemunire.” Bin a statute of Edward V I , made a cliangc 
in the manner of electing bish(»ps, anti iranslcrrcd the 
choice wholly from the "deans and chapno's to the crown. 
The jweamble, in the fir^l place, alleges the inconvenieiif'es 
of ilie j'ornicr manner of electing, Iroin the circumstances 
(d‘ delay and expense - after Achidi it is said in the pienm- 
ble, — “That the said elections are m very <leed no edec- 
lions, but only by a writ of r/’r/m- .have, .colors, 

shadows, ainl }>relenccs ol ekM'tion , that ihcv serve no 
'purpose, and sctan deinyat(»ry and prejudicial to the king’s 
lircrogative royal, to whom only appertains the c»»lhition 
and gilt of ail archbishoprics and bishoprics, and suf- 
fragan bishops, Avithin his highness's dominions ” This 
vStainie, therefore, enacts, tlnit— ^-for the future, no o>//gc 
fl'fl/n sii-ill be granted, nor any election lx* made by the 
denn and chajiter, but that the archbishopric or bi.shopric 
sliall b(‘ conferred by the king’s nomimiiion m his letters 
panmi ’’ But Ihis alteration made by the statute of king 
IvlwMi'd IS no longer in liirci' ; and the (Mi.stoni of sending 
down the fPJnr is n'stored. 

Upon the vacancy of a bishop’s see. the king grants a 
lu'ensc, or ro/ig( d'(Un\ umler the great seal, to the dean 
and cha]iter, to elect the jierson W’hom by his letters mis- 
sive he hath Jippomted; and they are to ehno.se no other. 
'I’he dean ainl chafite]. having made tlunr election accord- 
ingly, cei'iity It nndf’i' their common seal to Ihe king, and 
to th'* archlMshop of the proving’, and to llie bi.shop tints 
(‘lecpsl - then the King gives Ins royal assent, under the 
great ‘-enl, directed lo the andibisho]), coinmanding him 
to confirm and ( orisceratc tin* bishop thus ejected The 
fircUbisho]:* then subsc iihe.s his fiat confimatHK and grants 
a I'onunission to the vicar-genenil to perform nil the a<as 
requisite llierelo , who, thorent»on, issues out a summons 
to all ])ersons who may olijecl to the election, to appear, 
tVc. ; which citation is nlRxed on the door of Boiv church. 
At llie lime and ])lae(‘ ap]>omted, the proctor, for the dean 
and ( hapter, exhibits the royal ir'sent, and the commi.ssion 
of the aifhbishop, w'hich are both read, and nrce[)teil by 
the viear-general. "JTicm Ihe new bi.shop is preseiilvd bv 
the jiroftor to the vicar-general ; and three pn»elainations 
being inatle for the o]itii>sers of the eleetion to appear, and 
none appealing, the vicar-general confirms and ratifies 
the choict' of the person elected, who lakes the oaths of 
snpremaey, canonical ob(*dieueo, and that agnmd simony. 

Till this act of eonfinnaiion is perfoniusl, tlv* bi.sliop 
elect innv be rejisMcd, because there mav be reasons ns- 
Mvneil why he sliouM not be made a ln.s]io]i; which i.s 
ilie reason of the » I lovm mentioned citations and procla- 
nv'l imis 

After confirmation, the next thing to be done is conse- 
( a <1011 ; which the archbishop jierfonns bv the impo.silion 
ot hands and prayer, according to the form l.nd ihnvii in 
the f’ommon Traycr book. Which done, the bishop is 
complete as wadi in relation to spiritualities as temporali- 
ties. .histice Dodcrid,ge, in his argument of Evans and 
Aseue’s case, .says, there is a spiritnnl innrrmge betw'een 
the bishop and his church, which is begun by ekx’tion, 
eontraetea by confirmation, and consummated by conse- 
cration . 

A bishop of England is a peer of the rea Ini, and, as 
such, sits and votes in the bouse of lords. He is a baron 
in a threc-fold manner, viz — feudal, in regard of ihe tem- 
poralities annexed to hts bishopric ; by wint, as being 
summoned by wTit to parliament ; and by patent and 
creation. Accordingly, he has the prei’odence of all other 
barons, and votes both a.s baron and bishop. But though 
their peerage never was denied, it has been contested 
whether the bishops have a right to vote in criminal mat- 


ters. Tins right was di.-'{)Ut('d as culv a, the I’eigti of 
licury If . and w’c find this (hs lun (.( ih > <>-, itrus'isy : — 

‘‘ Alchiej)is.-npi, cpi-.f'<ipi. 6cc, Ml ul fvirp b,nonc->,'’\V.c. 

tlmt IS, ar<‘!ibidn>j>Ny bniiop.^, <\:c, m bK<* miim'-i as the 
rest of the barmis, ought to he pi*'-' at lO thi* ludgmcnv- 
ill the king’s courts, until it emne to <>1 mem- 

bers, or to dentil. 'ihe reiison wliielj t!i * c.i.Kim-M lovc, 
-vVhy bishr,p‘^ slionld luy lie pi. -sent in eav* s ),!.»(, i^ is, 

becaiiM’ they contiact an y-regul inty tiiej!'i)v. rx: .'ie'-.-. tu 

leintatis. Yet an-lihisitop Ciamii'-r. t;ein-, om- vu' s( ’piivy 
council to Edwn.'d \*1., Mgned the ueri.oit for ilic rx-'i u- 
lion of Thomas, Seyn ion r, loid liigh a.-'mind of J’:!;.l;pid, 

and the arclih-diop of Chmti-ih'iirvwes the fiixi m ('oimni'.- 

sjoii nt the trial of iMai v, (lueen of . and, i'* Incciil 
ol' SirnlVordhs ca.se, in iIk' irrm of ('hailt-^ f., wiicn W'sl- 
linniS; archbisliop of VoiK. dot I ircii lii.s opinion, lii it ihi- 
bisho]»s ought not to be prc.‘^el)t at tiic p:is.siugr>l tlic "I'-t of 
atlnriiidcr, it was ioolvcd n]Kni a.-> betr.iyinrr a fund. imenti l 
right ol llic whole mdei. At }»rcscnl tlu’ bishojt'' hr-ve 
tlioir vole in the trial and an-aigiunenl ol a pei-t , but, ! e 
fiac .sentence of death 1 -' pie-si-d, tin-v witlalraw, an I 
liy their proxy. 

The jLivisdi(-tu)n of a bi-'iiop, in Kngiaiid. cotc.is's in 
collating to bciu-ficc^; giant mg m-'tifutions on tlu* ])re- 
scntalion of other patron.s; commanding induction; tnlc- 
mg care of the jiioiil.s of Mu-iinl bemdh-us for tin- um- of 
the successors; A'l.ntiiig his diOM-sc oiu-c in thri*<- vc.ars ; in 
.suspending, depriving, degi'nilmv, and excoinM'Unicatmv ; 
in granting administiatioiis, and laKin-/ e.nr of lir- pix;- 
batc of wills: the-j-e parts of hi.s Ihiuljoiis depend on liie 
(‘relesin-siical law. By the eominon law', he is tf>certilv 
the judges touching legniuiaie and illegit’in.ilc hirllismrid 
marriages And to his jurisdu-tioii, bi the st<Mutc law, 
belongs the lj<“ensing of physicians, chirurg'-ons, and 
schotd-masters. and the uniting sm.dl jMiisln-s; vhi'-li last 
privilege is now peculiar to the bisliop of Xorwn-li, 

The bi'shops’ court*-! have tins privilege abor»' the ci- 
\il eoiirts. that writs are issu(‘d out f' eu tiiem m ihe 
name of the hishoji himself, niid not m the kii '.s name^ 
a.s in other (‘ourts. The judge oftlie Inslmp’s eoni-f is Ins 

<‘hancellor, aneuMdly called ecrl/sifc (auxuhms^ the dutrdi^ 
lainfi f. 

The bishops of Scotland aneimillv cxeivis-vi ihcli* epise )• 
pal turn-lions wherever tln-y wer<\ ther-’ f••*mg no ibsiinet 
dioceses m that kingilom till tin- reign of Alnlcolm III , 
about the year 1070. Whilst ej'iscop.u-y ]>revad('d m that 
kingdom^ the form of cbiireh goveinnv-nt .si(»(j‘l thus. In 
every parish, the eogiiizanee of some o(^enr•e^ Ix-longed to 
the sc.ssion, a judicature when- tin- ministt'r jaendMl n: 
offtno But if the case proved too intrieate, it w:o lefeired 
to tin* ju'eslp tery, a superior jinbeature, consisting of a 
certain nnmbcr of ministers, botw'een tv.- lve and t\\entv. 
Tin* inoilerntor of this assembly w'ns nruin*d by tin- bisboji 
Abov(‘ all, was ihe convocation, m which tin- iurlibnhop 
of St Andrew’s presnh'd, And, bcsld^‘^ thestn cverv bi- 
.shop, for the causes of lesiaments, Art-, had his ofliciat or 
conuuissaiT, wdio w’as judge of that couil within tin- ilio- 
e<‘se The bushops of that kingdom were likewise lores 
of parliament. 

In the reign of Henry H. A.H. 1177, the Scotch bisliops 
and abbots obliged themselvi'.s’by oath, to ow'ii the nr.-h- 
bishop of AT)rk for their metropolitan, and con.sented that 
their successors should lepair to York for coir cevnt ion. 
But, in the reign of Edward TY. A. D. 1171, il.e jinpc 
made the church of Scotland indepeinh'nt ol tlu see of 
York, induced to it by a complaint of bishoj) Erahnin. that, 
Avhon England and Scotland w'crc up(m teinis (d hostility, 
the Scotch bishop.s had no opportunity ol having recc-uise 
to llieir metropolitan, and bringing appe.ils to him. 

Tin* ccele.siastiral government of Ireland hath b(‘*‘!i from 
ancient times by bishops. (*onseerated t ither bv tin- arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or by oim another. But in the rear 
1152, (as we finfi in Philip of Flaltesbnrv.j •* Chn-'iianus, 
bishop of Lismore,, legate of ail Ireland, held a famous 
council nt Meath, w^here w'ere jiresent tln^ hisho])--. ah!)o(.s, 
kings, dukes and magistrate.s of liekmd; and thmc, hv 
authority of the pope, wdrh advice of lim r ardianN, .nm 
consent of the bishops, abbots, and others that met og< 
liter, four archbishoprics were e.stahli.shal m Irciain , 
Armagh, Dublin, Cas.sil, and Tunm.” 
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The bKshop of Ihc Isle of Man is a baron of the i^le. lie 
has lilts peculiar privilege, that if any of hi.s tenants be 
RUilly of a capital eritne, and is to be tried for ins Jite. the 
bishop’s steward may demand him from the lout’s bar, 
and try him in the bishop’s court, by a )urv of lus own 
tenants ; and, in case of <‘<nivi<‘rion, ins lands are forfeited 
to the bishop. AVlien llie bislmpiic is vacant, tlie lord ol 
(he isle noinin.iles a person, and presents him to the king 
of .Knj<land for his royal a-'s<Mit. and then to the archbishop 
of York to be consi'craled. .Atlcr which he becomes sulv 
jccj to him as his nxMiopobtan. 

The Jev.v. in KiiLd.uid, nnd<*r ih(‘ first ^Norman kings, 
had (O'er them an otheer, beensed by the crown under 
liic name ot rp/^fopifS Jifiln n/nm (bishop of the Jews), to 
whom thev siilmiilted to be pidged and governed accord- 
ing,^ to their law. S AiiriinisHur, (hinr.nrisoori, Diockse, 
l-h’/seoru Y, ME'i'Km'oLi TAN, PAT/aAneii, Piumate, Sctffra- 
t, 'rn/Wsi.ATmN, cVc. — ITnuIn-^ons, Ihak. 

IIISSELL, (JosiAif,)a geiKM'ous philanthropist of this 
counii v, ^\as the son of deacon .losmh Bissell. About the 
year isi 1 or IHl.'i, l\i‘ was one of a number of yoimg men, 
i\ho icmov<*d from I’lttsfieli), IMass., to the new' town of 
Ko( he.sici N. \\ Tlie inercMse in the value of (he land 
Vvjncli he liad (inrchasel made him rich; but his w^ealth 
he very liberallv employed in promoting the various beiie- 
loUmt “operations of th(' atr*'. He expended many thou- 
.sands of (lollais Were Ins example folknved by the rich, 
tlie fiiee <d the world ’would soon be renewed. At great 
e'%p(’n‘'e, 1 h was tin* principal promoter of the Pioneer^^ 
line oi' Mages, so called, which did not run on Sunday, and 
which V as established lor the sole purpose of preventing 
the de.se< nUion of that holy day. Ills piety ’was ardent ; 
Ins cimrage nnshnken by- the calumnies and revilmgs of 
men who juvf'ried gam to go<l(ine,ss. As he had lived for 
f'hnst, he died in the triumphs o( faith, early m April, 
]h:U, aged jurlv yi’ars. When told that he would soon 
die, he said, Wliy should J be afraid to ilie<’ The Lord 
Icnows, 1 have loved Ins cause more than all things else; 

J ha\ e wroni’cd no man ; 1 possess no man’s goods ; I am 
at peace with all men ; I have periei*, and trust, and eon- 
lidenee; I am read\, willing, yea, anxious to depail.’’ 
W'heii told the next day, that he was better, he said, “ 1 
desire to pu ; my hire is srtJ^ •• Tell my children to 
chooM’ the I.ord Jc.sns Thnst for their portion, and to 
serve hull belter tlian 1 have done. Say to the church. — 
iJo on eloiiomsly Sny to impenitent sinners, — If they 
wish to know' thf‘ value of religion, look at a dying bed ” 

[*rrE Angrily lo contend W'ith and injure others is 
caih'd liv St. Ihml a of them ; it is learned fiom the 
old seipent, it manifests iniibee, and spreads a destnieiive 
inreclion (bd. 5- 'J.Y See BACKnrn.vn. iJivinc judg- 
meijt.s.ai’i' sometimes compared to the of a say<nt^ to 
indicate ihmr suddenness, sharpness, and destructive pow- 
er. E< <‘1. lb- iS. Jer. S 17 I lab. 2- 7. For the like rea- 
son inne, wlien for a long time used to excess, hites hkf a 
S'r/unt, ami hkr an addn. I’rov. 23. 32. 

nlTllViMlA ; (I Pet 1; 1.) a province of Asia Minor, 
m the iMirthcrn pait of that ]K*mnsnln ; ou the shore of the 
I'mxinc, haviug Pluygia and Galatia to the smith. It is 
famous ns being one oj' the provinces loAvhieh the apostle 
Peter addu'ssed bis fir.si epistle; also, as having been un- 
der the government of Plmy, who desenbc.s the manners 
and ehara<‘teiN of the (Christians there, about A. 1). 106 ; 
also for the holding the most celebrated council of the 
Christian ehureh m the city of ISicc, its metropolis, al>out 
A. T>. 2>25. It should seem to be, with some justice, con- 
sidered as a province tanglii by Peter; and we read (Acts 
If)- 7.) that when Pan! allempied to go into Jlithyiiia, the 
Spirit suffered him not. It is directly opposite to Constan- 
tinople.— (V//wc/. 

BITTERNESS, wattirs o> . (See Adclti ry.) 

BITl’ER HERBS. (?nrrurhn.) Exod, 12; 8, and Num. 
p; II. The .lews wawc eoinmanded to eat their passover 
with n salad of bitter herbs; but whether one particular 
plant was intended, or any kind of bitter herbs, has been 
Jpade a question. By the Scptua.gitit it is rendered epi 
pikri/lon ; by Jerome, nm lactuci^ argreslibns ,• and by the 
Cr. Veiiet., ept pikrisiu. Dr. Geddes remarks, that ‘‘ it is' 
iiighly probable that the .succory or wild lettuce is n-ant,” 


The Mischna in Fenarhim, cap. 2, reckons five species of 
these bitter herbs.- 1. Chazareth, taken for lelluee j 2. IJl- 
sin, scipposed to be endive or .suwory ; 3. Tamca, proba- 
bly tansy : 4. Charnbbinim, w'hich Bochart thought might 
be the nettle, but Scbcuchzer shows to be tl!b camomile ; 
5. Aleror, Ibe sow-thistle, or dent-de-lion; .or wild lettuce. 
Mr. Korskal saj^s, Jews in Sana and in Egypt eat 
the lettuce with the paschal lamb.’’ He also remarks, 
that moru is-centanry, of w'hieh the young stems are eaten 
in Februaiy and March. — TVn/sau. , 

BITTERN ; a singular bird, about the size of the com- 
mon heron, but difi'cring from it greatly in the color of its 
plumage. The crown of the head is iilack, w ith a black 
.spot also on each side about the angle of the mouth ; the 
bark and ujiper part arc elegantly variegated with (bfler- 
ent colors, black, biMwm, and gniy, in beautiful arrange- 
ment. This specie;^ of bird is common only m fen eoun. 
tries, where it is met with skulking about the recd.s and 
sedge ; and its usual posture is with the head and neck 
erect, and the l)c;ik iiointed directly upwards. It permits 
persons to approach near to it, without ri.sing. It flics 
principally towards the dii.-^k of the iwening, and then 
nse.s in a very singular manner, by a sjnral a.seent, till 
quite out of sight. It makes a curious noise when among 
the r(‘ed.s, and a very different, thinigh suflieienlly singu- 
lar one, as it rises ou the wing in the night. See II //- 
Imiefhhtfs Ormlhohiiy. 

Tsaiah, foretelling the destruction of Babylon, .say.s ‘M 
will make it a possessiim for the bittern, and pools ot 
water.’’ Lsa. M; 23. And Zephoniah prbphe.sying against 
Nineveh, says, “The flocks sliall lie down m the midst of 
her; all ihe’hea.sts of the nations, both the cormorant and 
the bittern, .shall lodge in the upper lintels of it ; their 
voice shall sing in the windows ” Zei»b. 2: I I. — Joncfi. 

BLACTCBIIRNE, (Francis,) a theologian, was born 
at Richmond, in Yorkshire, in 1706, and was educated at 
Cambridge. In 1760. he was made nrehdeaeon of Devc- 
laiicl. He was a friend to religions liberty, and hoMile, to 
confessions of faith. On this subject he was deeply in 
volved in controversy J'be most eeh'hrated ol his per- 
I'orinanees on it is tlie Confessional, ’whiidi appeared in 
1776. His works have b(‘en collected in six volumes oc- 
tavo. He died in 1787 . — Dannport 

BLACIs LOf.’IC, (Thomas.) a divme and poet, W'as born 
at Annan, in Diimfiies, in 1723, and lost hi.s sight by the 
small jKix, wdien he was only six months old. To amuse 
and instruct him, his father and frit ml used to read to him, 
and bv this means hi', acquired a fund ol infonnaiion, and 
even some knowlcdgi*. of Batin. At tlie age ol tw'clve, he 
began to versify, and his devotion to ihi' muses was con- 
tinued through life. Considering his ciremnstane^vs, hi.s 
poems have great merit. He studied at the imi\ersilv oi 
Edinburgh for ten yeans, and his progress m the semiiees 
w’ns very eousiderable. He was oidained miiiistei id 
Kircudbright, but, t<eing oppo.sed by the jiaiishioners, he 
retired on an annuity, and roeeivi'd students at Edinburgh 
a.s boarders, and n.ssisted them in ihqir studies. Besnles 
his poems, he is the author of some IheiJogiral w orks, and 
an article on the ediTcatioii of the blind ; the latter wa.s 
printed in the Eneyelopa?dia Britannica. He dn-d m July, 
1791, regretted bv'all his friends.— 

BBAGKM AN,'(Adam,) first minister of Stratford, Conn., 
was a preacher in Beiccsler.‘'hire and Derbyshire, England. 
After he came to this count ry, he preached a short time 
a. Scituate, and then at Guilford ; in 3640, he was settled 
at Stratford, where he died in 1665. Elis successors wove. 
Jr’"ael Chauncey, Timothy Cutler, Hezekiah Gould, Isra- 
hiah WetTni>re,‘and recently Mr. Dutton,, afterwards pro- 
fessor at Yale. Notwithstanding his name, Mather re- 
presents him as for Jiis holiness purer than snow, wdiiter 
than milk.” With almost the some name a.s Melancthon, 
he was a Melaneihon among the reformers of' New Ha- 
ven, but w ith less occasion, than the German, to complain, 
that old Adam was too hard for his young namesake.” 
Mr. Hooker so much admired the plainness and simplicity 
of his preaching, tba' he said, if he could have his choice, 
he should choose to live and die under his ministry. His 
son, Beniamin, a graduate of Harvard college m 1668 
preached for a time at Malden, hut left that place in 1678 
and aflerwards at Scarborough. In 1683, he a repre 
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>i(;ntative of Saco, in which town he Avas a huge iand- 
holder, and owner of all the mill privileges on the cast 
side of the river. lie probably died in Boston.— ATe^/w- 
liuy iii. 94 ; Folsom'' s Hist. Saco, 161. 

BLACKSTONE, (Sin William,) Lir\ eminent and re- 
ligions lawyer, Avas tne third son of a silk mercer, and 
was born in London, in 1723. After having been for se- 



veral years at the Charter honse, he completed his educa- 
tion at Pembroke colit^ge, Oxford, and at both seminaries 
displayed superior talent. Having chosen the profe.ssion 
of the hiAv, and entered the Middle Teinple, in 1741, lie 
wrote his elogani valedictory poem, the Lawyer’s Fare- 
AV(dl to his IMnse. He remained in comparative obscurity 
Id! 1753. Avlien he began to deliver,, at Oxford, his lectures 
on the English laws ; Avhieh,-in 1765 and the four folloAv- 
iMg years, he jnibhshcd, Avith the title of Commentaries 
on the Laws of England. In consequence of these lec- 
tures, he was elected Vinerian professor of law' in the uni- 
versity, and obtained a great acee.ssion of bu.smess. In 
1761, he sat in parliament as member for Hindon, and 
Avas made King’s counsel, and soheitor-genernl to the 
queen Tn 1770, he was olfered the place of solic itoi-ge- 
neral, but declined it, and A\as made a judge of the king’s 
bencli, Avhenee he Avas .soon after t ransferred to the eom- 
inon pleas. Tic died in 17S0 Blackstone was the first 
who AviHite on the dry and repnl.sne suliject of English 
law, m such a nanniu* us not to excite disgust in a leader 
of taste. Ifike almost all lawyers, he leans to tin* side of 
prerogaliv'c ; nor is ih<*re iimeli more of eidfirgcmenl in 
Ins )irmciples of religious bbcriy. For this rea.soii he was 
ex})Osed to attack from Priestley, Junius, and Bcntham. — 
Daocnjtort, 

BLAIR, (RouEiiT,) a divine and poet, Avas horn at Ed- 
inburgh, ill 1600, and educated at that nmversity He 
Ava.s minister of Athelstaneford. in East Eolliiaii, wliere 
he died in 1747. His jioem of the Grave is popular, and 
deservedly so, and lias obtained him a place among oiu' 
standard poets — Dairnport. 

BLAIR, (Dr. Hugh,) wais born at Eduibiirgli in 1718, 



and was the son of a merchant. He aa'hs educated at the 
university of his native city, and Avas licensed to preach 
111 1741, when he became minister of Colessie, in Fife. 
In 1743, he wms ayipointed minister of the Caiiongate, 
Edinburgh ; m 1751, he Avas remiwcd to Lady Ycstcr’s ; 
and in 1750 to the High Church, Avhere he continued dur- 
ing the rcrimindorof his life. A professorship of rhetoric 
and belles lettres having been founded by his majesty, in 
1762, Hr. Blair was appointed professor ; and here origi- 
nated his Lectures on Composition, which he published in 
1783. The first volume of his Sermons AAms published in 
1777, and acquired^ such a rapid popularity, that he not 
only obtained a large sura of money for the succeeding 


A'oliimes, but ua,s rewardeil w.ih a pension d’ two hun- 
dred pounds per uiinuni. l)i. Blair died at Ediaburi;}!, in 
18UU. In his sermons, his style is elegiuU, and he cumices 
the moral duties A^'itli great felicity t)l hii. .’iiay* and argu- 
ment. His lectures still remain *4 standard aioiK 

Davaqiort. 

BLAIR, (Jamks,) first president of W'llliam and Mai" 
college, Virginia, and a leaiueu divine, a\ as Ixaii and «‘du- 
cated in Seullund, A\4iere he obtained a bcndifA* .n \]\ * 
episcopal church. On account of the uuseiilcd state oj 
religion, AA'hieh then existed in that kingdom hequntid 
his preferments and w'ent into England near tin* end ol 
the reign of Charles JI. The bishop of London prevailt tl 
on him to go to Virginia as a missumary, about the year 
1685 ; and m that colony, by his cxemjilary eoiidiiet 
nmrearied labors m tin* work of the ministry, lie miieli 
promoted icligioii, and gamed to himself esteem aiul lej.u- 
tation. 

Poreciving that the want of sehools and seminal les Icr 
literary and religious instiueAion would m a great degiee 
defeat the exertions which ueic uiaKmg, m oidi 1 to piopa- 
gate the go'-yiel, lie foi med the di'sigu (*f establishing a 
college at Williamsburg, Tins (»b)eet he ctlericd, and in- 
was us linsf president. Alter a lite nl near sixty tear- 111 
the ministry, he died m a good old a:.'e, August 1 , j/4,;, 
and Aveni to enjoy tlie gloi y lor w lueh li<*, was d' '-tined. 
He published our Savior’s Hit me Senium on ilu* 3l()itnl 
exjdaincd, and the Praetiee of it rei omnu’uded. in dners 
Sermons and Disconr.sPs, IaoI.s Svo London, 17 IJ 4 h 
work is spoken of w ith high ayiprobation bv Hr. Hoddi idgi*, 
and by Hr. Williams m Ins Ciuistian Preaiher.^ Inlmd/-'- 
Nofi to t/ir ahovt wnrl ; Mi/hr's 75//' li. 335, 3!)tj ; .V/// and 
dm Bioa: Dirt. , Bunut's fhs! Cti'n 'Cn/ns, 11 . J‘J3, 13b, 
folio; Kuth, Jf) 8 ; Bivnhy ; AUrn. 

BLAIR, (Samuel, I a learned imiust(*r in Pennsylvania, 
was a native of Ireland. He came to Amenen teit imiU 


in life, and Avas one of Mr Tennem’s piiyals m ins a< adt'- 
my at Nesharniny About the year 17 15, lie him, sell 
opened an academy at Fog's manor, Chesiei I’ounit, with 
particular referenee to tlie study of theology as a *>ejeiu‘e, 
lie also took the pastoral eharge of tin ehuuh lu this 
}4aee. 

Mr, Blair avus one of the most Jearnei' and able, asAvell 
as }»ious, excellent, and veiieralde men of his day. He 
AA'as a piolound divine, and a most .solemn and impressive 
preai'her. To his pupils he Avas himseli an excellent 
model of puljiit eli/qiumee. In Ins hie lie gave them an 
aduiirahh* exaiujile of Cliristian rneekiu'ss, of ministerMl 
ihhgenee, of candor, and Catholicism, without a (Unvlie- 
Iroii of pniui]4e. He was eminently sei \ u cable to the 
]>avl of the eounlrv Avhere he lived, not only as a iiumsler 
of the gospel, hut os a teacher of human knowledge 
I'roin his academy, that seliool of the prophets, as it was 
frequently called, there issued forth many exeelleni jmpils, 
Avho (lid honor to tlieir iiistrueter, both as seliolars and 
Christian ministers. Among the distinguished iharaeiers, 
Avho received their classical and the«)logieal ('dueation at 
this seminary, were his iieplmAV, Alexandei ('uimiiing, 
Sainnel Havies, Hr. Rodgers of New York, and James 
FinliT, Hugh Henry, and a number of other respectable 
clergymen . — AHm ; Milh As Ihir. \\. 313; Mass. Miss. 
Mo^. ill. 362 ; Darns' Life. 

BLAIR, (John,) one of the associate judges of the Su- 
preme court of the UniU'd vStates, died at Williamshurg 
in Virginia, August 3J, 1800, aged sixty-eight He Avas 
an amiabV, accomplished, and truly virtuous man !](* 
discharged Avith ability and integrity the duties of a num- 
ber of the highest and most imiHiriant public trusts ; and 
in these, as well as in the relations of pirivati* life, his 
conduct Avas upright and so blameless, tliat he .seldom or 
ncA'cr lost a friend, or made him an enemy. Even ca- 
lumny, A^'hich assailed Washington, shrunk fiom Ims friend, 
the una.ssuming and pious Blair. Through life lie in a 
remarkable manner experienced the truth of om Savior’s 
declaration, Blessed are the meek, for tliey shall mhent 
the earth and at death he illustrated the force ol tiie 
exclamation, Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let ray last end be like his.” — Claypooh's Adr. 6 V;//. 


1800 ; Marshall, v. 216 ; Aliev 
BLAKE, (Robert,) one of the most et 


•lehrated of Bn- 
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tt.‘>h admirals, was Ijoru at Bridgewater, in 1699, and edu- 
cated at Wadhaiii college, Oxfoul By the interest orthc 
Puritans, he wtis elected member for Bridgew ater, m 1040. 
In the struggle between Charles 1. and Ins people, he es* 
ivaised the cause of jiberiy, and distinguished hinisell’ by 
his gallant 4<'fenc(* of Taunton, inul other <*xploits. In 
1()49, he -was put in command oj the fleet. His first 
achievement was the destruction of prince Kupert’s squad- 
ron, at Malaga. In 106^’ and Ibd'h ho fought four d(‘spc- 
rate engagi’incnts with the Dutch tlcet, under Van Tromp, 
in two of winoh the enemy were defeated with great loss. 
The nc.xt thoatre of Blake's glory was the Meihtcrranean, 
to winch lu' sailed in 1064, and where he destroyed the Tit- 
nisian casihv'. of (lohMla and Jkirto Ferino, and intercejited 
the S|vini^h ))lnie fieiU. Having received intelligence that 
anntitci plale fici't was lying at Santa Cruz, in Tcnerifle, 
he Miihsi lliittuM-, forced his way into the harbor, bunied 
the shij'S, uii'i <‘aine out witliout having sun’ered any loss. 
Hts health was now entirely broken, and he bent his course 
liomcward, but expired, August 27, 11)67, while the licet 
was ent(*niig JMymouUi Sound. Aclmiial Fdake was not 
UHM'clv a man of couragi' and taii-nt ■ he was pious, just, 
and singular] V dismi crested .—-/l/zivv/yw/. 

(Uw\ \fF. 'I'hat certain action-^ arc wrong, and dcsr'TVc 
blame, is generallv admitted; but in vsctlhng the apjilica- 
lion of l)laine; tliere has been not a little discussion among 
philosopiiers. 'fhe ([uestion lies at the foundation of 
morals. In treating it, three inquiries arc necessary: 
Who is the agent ? Wh.it rule had he to direct him? In 
what circnmNlams's w'as ho placed? 

For in the first placCj wc never nttiilmte blame to any 
luerely physical agenl, l-ut only to a mural appeal. dVheii a 
liousc is set ou fire, wc attach no Idarnc to th(‘ ftrebiand, 
bill <11.:, to the incendiary. Nor is even a moral agent 
snlijcf V (O blame, unless romphif hi Ins fantllirs ; the idiot 
and p. ' lunatic an' theref ue free. In the next place, a 
eom)i!i [(' moral agent, undm’ given eireumstance.s, w revi- 
P” > ru!i. Dillcrent views ol* blame ari.*-e from 

applying difierent rules ns the standard of judgracnl. Tln.s 

evident among Uie la'alhcn, m the absence (/f divine 
revelation. And in Christum eoininumtu's. the difii'p’iiee 
/, I mgs fivnn not tmderstnndjng the revealed rule of right, 
(hxl has given us the true standard in his w'ord Con- 
lonniiy to tliis stamlard is virtue ; want of such conform- 
ity IS vic«’, 01 in other word.s, sin. litawy deviation fivnu 
It, oi (h-tVcl in coining np to It, resulting from choice or 
iiK'Itmifuip, i.s worthy of blame. An ludion or ernofion of 
llic sdul not blameworiliv, unle.ss it llov. s from design 
or d < 11 ,-,; (Pitfon Evil dispo.sition is in fact e.s.scntial to 
blame. It wc tin.! this in a moral agi'nt, w'c find all that 
IS ncccssavs to h.y the foundation for blame, 'i he evil 
le's m t'lC i.nlu't of the d!S]iosition, not iu its canse. Ileiu’c 
thcl.d'v and I'liMlity of {“oinini'n ca' ruses, founded on nifu- 
ral ]>hq><'nsiiics <iv {KM ulnir «-ireuiiistanees of temiUation. 
Hence ilic erimiruility <jf men, who ailcinpl to excu.se 
llu-ms(’v<s for the sairn. things they blame in olliei-s. 
Bom 2' 1 10 Some place all blame in actions; but our 

Lord has t;iught us to pla<-e it clnetly on icroag afficHons, 
(Matt. 0: 1— :M. Mark L 2lJ,-~2’d.) and reason eehotis to 
liis voice ; lor all actions take their moral character and 
coloring from the disposition, ('ireuinstanccs do indeed 
modify iIk' hues of guilt, giving it a softer or a .sterner 
shailc ; a lid blame i.s gi'jiduatcil accordingly. But the 
original groiiiiil of hlninc is found in voluntary deviation 
from the divine rule of rcctitiidi* ^Vho can tmdtrsland his 
errors? Fs. 19: 12. 

BLANCHE OF CAST! LE, daughter of Alpbonso lA. 
king of Castile, and Eleanor of England, wife of LewLs 
Vill. and mother of Lewis IX. king of France, was born 
118.6, and died 1 26d She was the si'cond of eleven children, 
and educated by her m«>lher, n wi.se ami virtuous prinre.s.s, 
with great care. When about fiflci’n or sixteen years of 
age, .she became the wife of prince Lew^is, son of Philip 
Augustus of France. During the reign of Philip, I^wis 
and Blanche were much at court where the heaiuy and 
fine qualities of the latter made her equally loved and ad- 
mired. In 1223, she mounted the throne ; and by her 
conduct in this high station justified the choice of her hus- 
band. They liad nine sons and iwm daughters. After her 
husband’s death, from the absence or flight of the nobility, 


many of whom refused, on various pretences, to attend 
her .son6s coronation, she found herself in a sjiecies of 
.solitude ; but putting her trust in Heaven, she exerted her 
utmost jiowcrs in spite of discouragement. This extraor- 
dinary woman, who to unrivalled beauty, w’it, eloquence, 
and address, joined the undaunted spirit of a hero, and 
the foresight and,.prudence of the most enlightened poli- 
tician, having assumed the regency, soon gave a form to 
the government, niid confided the education of her son to 
the constable de Mont morenci, the greatest statesman and 
w'arrior in France. All those she placed about the prinw 
and her other children, were remarkable for their knowledge 
and piety. The wisdom and energy of her administration 
crushed the spirit of rehellion, and gave peace to her dis- 
tracted country. MTien her son Lewis, in 124ft, under- 
took an expedition to the floly Land, she remonstrated 
against it j for^ though pious, she w^as elevated above Die 
political errors of her age. WheivtUdiveniig the sovereign 
authority into hi.s hands, she* said, 1 rvoidd rather a ihov- 
snnd times amsent to lose yon. all royal as you arc^ and more 
dear to me than all thi irorld contains., than know you to com- 
mit a foidl ndikh may deprive yon of the protection of HtiivenJ^ 
•— Bitham. 

BLANDINA; a Chri.stiau martyr of Lyons, who suf- 
fered in Die, second century, in the severe per.sc(*nlion under 
Marcus Ankminus, (or Aurelius.) Tli'ough of so weak and 
delicate a constitution, thill her tricnd.s ftxired she w'oiil<l not 
be able to .sustain the tortures with the n^si of her fcllow'- 
snfferer.s, they were all dec«ived. .She was tortured in 
different ways, from morning till uiglu, and wluh' her 
body W'as torn and nuingliMl, slie onlv .said, I am a (Ihiis- 
tian, ami no t vil is committed among us.'’ Bring alter- 
wanls thrust, with others, into a horrid dungeon, their feet 
di.slciide.d in a woofhm trunk, till many du'd. .she appears 
to have aided in ('ontirmingand com lorluig her companions. 
They weri' at length led out into the amphdhcalrc, ami 
exjiosed wild leasfv. BJandina, suspended lo a stake 
111 t lie form (.fa t ross, was engfigeil in earnc.si prayer, and 
greatly encour.iged her fellow-sulfciers by her meek and 
iiiulauntcd hchnintr Norn* ol‘ the beasts at that time 
tombing ht‘r, she was r<*seivcd ior a fiitur' trial. 

Oil the last day of the spectacles, Bhuidina was again 
btoughtfrom the prison, with Pontius, a riuislian youth of 
fiftcmi. They were ordered to sw<‘ar by tlic idols; and 
the nK»b. pt reel ving that all thedr meruKTs availed noDi- 
ing, becarm’ inceiiscd, andaggravalctl tiicir tortures by nil 
pos.*,)bj<3 methods. Pend ins, after a magnaaiidous i*xercis'e 
of patienc'c, died under his siitic nm*''. And Biandiiui, 
last of all, wlio h.ad (*\h(n teil her now hl'clcss friends, a.s a 
nioih(’r her children, so(»ii followed them to tlu^ presence 
of Die Lord; rejoicing in the tiiumjih whn'h hi.s grace had 
won 111 their fidelity, even unto death. Evnni her er.cmics 
eonle.s.sed that no vvomiin among them had cvi'r suffered 
so much. 

'Ihc.se sufferers of f.yoiis diselaiuied Die name of mar- 
tyrs as too glorious for them ; hut Iht^y showed a < onstaney, 
liiildne.ss, and chanty tnih* npostidical. They reiaoiiclkt'd 
not tho.se who fell away from the faith, but jirayed to Uod 
for them ; and many wdio had shi unb back liKe P<'ter, lunv 
returned with penitent hearts, and voluntarily deelured 
that Dicy were Cliristiaiis. — Ihthani; Mdmr. 

BLASPHEMV, hlasphemioy properly denotes caUtnut}/, 
detraction, reproachful or abusive lavfrnaffe, against whomso- 
ever it be vented. That blnsphemia and its eonpigatrs aie 
very often ajiplied, says Dr. Campb(3ll, to icjaoaches not 
aiinedagain.st God, is evidimt from ibe Tojlowmgjia.ssngcs : 
Matt. 12: 31, 32. 27: 39. Mark 16; 29. Luke 22: <»6. 23: 
39. Rom. '3. 8. 14: 10. 1 Cor. 4: 13. 10: 30. Eph. 4: 31. 
J Tim. 0: 4. Titus 3: 2. 1 Peter 4:14. Jude 9, 10. Act.s 
fi: 11, 13. 2 Peter 2: It), 11; in the much greater part of 
winch the English translators, sensible that they could 
admit no such application, have not used the words bias- 
jtheme or blasphemy^ but ruif revile., speak evil, Ate. In one 
of the passages quoted, a reproachful charge brought even 
against the devil, is called ]{risishlasphemias,{5\k^a 9.) and 
rendered by them, railing accusation.” The import of 
the word hiasphcmiit, is malcdiceniia, in the largest accepta- 
tion ; comprehending all sorts of verbal abuse, impreca- 
tion, reviling, and calumny. And let it be observed, that 
when such abuse is mentioned as uttered against God, 
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there is properly no change made in the signification of direct, maniiest, and malignant. First, it is mentioned 
the word: the change is only in the application; that is, asucomprehorKled under the same.genus with abuse against 
m the reference to a diflhreiit object. The idea conveyed men, and contradistinguished only by tlie object. Second- 
in the explanation imw given is always included, against ly, it is further explained by being called spmktng against 
whomsoever the crime be committed. In this manner, in both cases : ‘^Whosoever speaketh a word against the 
every term is understood that is applicable to both God Son of man.” — Wiiosoevcr speaketh against the Holy 
and man. Thus, the meaning of the word is the Ghost.” The expressions are the same,'m eflect,inall 

same, whether wc speak of disobeying God or of disoliey- the evangelists w'ho mention it, and imjily such an cippo- 
ing man. The same may be said of believe^ honoTf fear, sition a.s is both intciitionol and malevolent. This cannot 
cVc. As therefore, the sense* of the term is tlm same, have been the case of all who disbelieved the mission of 
though differently applied, what is i‘ssential to constitute Jesus, and even deciicd liis miracles ; many of uhom, we 
the crime of detraction m the one case, is essential also in have reason to think, vere afterwards converted by the 
ihe other. But it is essential to this crime, as commonly apostles. But it was tlic wiciched case of some wlio, iii- 
understood, when committed by one man against another, stigated by w’urldly ambaiori and avarice, slandered what 
that there be in the injurious person the will or disposition they knew to be the cause of God ; and, against convic- 
lo detract from the person abused. Mere mistake in re- tion, reviled his work as the ojicration of evil spirits. 'JJiis 
gnrd lo character, es^iecially v’hcn the mistake is not con- view of Ihe sin against the floly Ghost is conliinied by 
t'l'ivcd by him who entertains it to lessen the character, the circumstam es under wliicb our Lord spoke. (See 
iifiy, is .supjKised, however erroneously, to exalt it, is never Lncardokable Sin.)-— 

ctaistruod by miy into the crime of defamation. Now, as BLESILLA ; daughter of Paula, a celebrated Roman 
lilasphcmy IS in Its essence the same crime, but immensely lady, and sister of Eustoehium; died at Rome in 
aggravated by being committed against an object mli- aged twenty. She was a woman oi great sensibility, 
nitely superior to man, wbat is fuiidavnental to the very luety, and learning. She was very bcuiitUul, and m eaiiy 
existence of the crime wnll be found m this, as Jii every life much addicted to dress; butbiTommg more deeply 
Ollier sjHicieswdiich comes under the general name. Tlunv impie^sed with religious ideas, she gave herself up to 
l aii be no blasjihemy, therelore, where 11161*6 is not an study and jirayer. On the dratli of her husband, though 
ini]>ums ])urpo.se to derogate from the divine Majesty, and so young, she lefused to ent<‘r into any other engage- 
lo alienate the minds of others from the love and revc- ment,and is much exk>lled by St. .lerome, lor her memory 
reiK'e of (iod. The blasphemer is no other than the ca- and eloquence. She knew luTieelly the Gr(‘ek and Latin 
In in mo lor of Almighty God. To const itute the crime, it languages, and had conquered so well the diffieulties of 
IS us ni'cessary that ibis specie.^ of calumny be intentional, the Ilciirew, as to .speak it with lai ility.— Biihfim. 

He must be one, therelore, who by bis impious talk en- Bl.KMlSH ; wbaii ver lenders a jiersou or linng iinpcr- 
doavois to inspire others with the same irreverenn* towaiUs Ovt or unlovely. J'iie Jewish law rp(juired the priests to 
the Deity, or jH'rhaps ,abliorrcn(‘e of lum, wbieh be in- be. free iiom bknnislies person. Lev. 2J: 17 — 23. 22: 
diilges in himself. And tlnutgli, for the honor of hnuiaii 20 — 21. Siandalous prulessors are blemishes to ilie diun'li 
nature, it is to be hoped that very few' iirnvt* at this mior- of God, (2 Peter 2. 13. Jude 12.) and therefore ouirht to 
mous guilt, it ought uoi to be di.ssetnbled, that the liabitu- be put away fmm it, in the exeieise ol u godly discipline, 
ul* prol’a nation of the name and 'dtiributes of God, by BLKS.S, BLESSING. Tliere are ibvcM- points of view' 
r oaimoti swearing, IS but too monife.sl an appioaeh towards in w bicb liie acts ol ble.sMng may be eon. idered. The 
it. 'riiere is not an (‘iitijv eoiiienleiK'e : tlie latter of these lirsi is, when men are said to bless God. as in Psalm 103: 
vices may he considered as I e.sulliiig solely from the de- 1,2. We are then not to su])j*oso that t^ e tliv me Being, 
feet of w'hat is good in )>rincij)le and disposition ; tin* who is over all, and, in Imnsidf, bh'^.sed ioi v\ "nioie, is 
lormer, from ibe atijuisition of what is evil in tin* ex- capable of leemviiig any augmentation ol liajqaness, 
trome . but ibeie, is a closi* coinu'xiou brtw'een them, and from all the (reaiuies whi< h la* lias made : such a suppo- 
an insensible gradation fiom the one to the other. J’o sition, as it would imjily .something of imjierleetioii in the 
accustom one’s self lo treat the Soveieign of the universe divine nature, must evei be rejeeteil with abhorrence; 
with iircvi'i’eni fainilianlv, is the brst step; malignly to and, therefore, when ifie er(*ature.s bless the adorable Cre- 
arraign his attributes, aaid revile bis providence, is the ator, they only ascribe to him tliai praise and dominion, 
last. The lirst divine law* jiublislicd again.st it, ‘‘He that and honor, and glory, and bb'ssmg, wdueli it is equally the 
blaspheinelh the name of the. J^urd,” (or Jehovah, as it is duty and joy of his ereatiires to rendci. But when God 
111 the Hebrew,) “ shall be put to ile.atb,” (Lev. 24: lb.) is said to bless his people, (Gen. 1:22. Eph. 1; 3.) the 
w'heii considered along with the jm‘.idenl that oeraismiied meaning is, that be « oiilers benefits iqion thton, either 
It, .suggests a very atro<*ious ofl’eriee in words, no less than temporal or spiritual, and so comniimieales to them some 
abuse or imprecations vented against the Deity. And if portion ot that blessodiu'ss W'bii'b, in iiilmite lulness, tUvells 
we add to this the only otlna memorabh’ inslaia e in siKTcd m himself, Jami'sl: 17. Psalm 101:24,28. laike 11: 
history, namely, that of Rabshakeh, it will l<‘ad us to cOn- 0 -13. lu the third plaex^ men are .said lo bless then fel- 
elude'lbat it is solely a malignant attempt, in W'ords, lo low-ercatures. From the lime that God entered into co- 
lesseii merPs reverence of the true God, and, by vilifying venniil with Abraham, and promised extraordinary bless- 
his perfections, to prevent their jdaeingeoiilidcnee in him, mgs to his jiosterity, it appears to have been customary 
w'hieh is called in {scripture bUisplunu/, when the word is ior the father ol each family, in tlie ilireet line, or line of 
employed to denote a sin committed direelly against God. promise, jircviou.s to his death, to call his children around 
This was manifestly the at ten) j a of Rabshakeh, when be him, ami lo mlbrm them, according to the knowledge 
said, “ Neither let Hezekiah inalu‘ you trust m the Lord,” wdiich it jdeased God then to give him, how^ and in wdiat 
(Ihe word is Jdawah,) “.saying, Jehovah w'ill surely de- manner, the divine blessing conferred ujion Abraham w'as 
liv(‘r‘ us. Hath any of the gods of the nations delivered to descend among them. Upon these occasions, the pa- 
iii.s land out of the hand of the king of As.syna ? Where triarchs enjoyed a divine illummation ; and under its in- 
are tlie gods of Hamath and of Arpad ? Where are the lUienrc, their benediction was deemed a jirophetic oracle, 
gods of^Sepliarvaim, Hena, and Ivo ? Have they deliv- foretelling events with the utmost certainty, and extending 
ered Samaria out ('f my hand^ Who are they, among to the rernotc.st period of time. Thus Jacob blessed his 
all the 'gods of the countries, that have delivered tbetr .sons, (Gen, 49:) and Moses, the children of Israel. Deut. 
conntrv out of mine hand, that Jehovah should deliver 33:. When Melehisedek blessed Abiaham, the act of 
Jerusalem out of mine hand ?” 2 Kings IB: 30, 33—35. benediction included in it not merely the iironouncing 
.^Watson, solemn good wishes, but also a petitionary address to 

B.LASPHEMY AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. God that he w'ould be pleased to ratify tiio benediction by 
It wdll naturally occur to inquire, what that i.s, in partieu- Ids concurrence with wkat was prayed for. Thus 
lar, which our .Lord denominates “blasphemy against instructed Aaron, and his descendants, to bless thf con- 
tlie Holy Spirit.” Matt. 12: 31, 32. Mark 3: 28, 29, Luke gregation, “ In this wise shall ye bless the 
12:10. But without entering minutely into the discussion rael, saying unto them, The Lord bless ^ 

of this question, it may suffice here to observe, that this thee ; the Lord make his face to shine upon in ^ ; 
blasphemy.! s certainly not of the constructive kind, but Lbrdlift up his countenance upon thee, nmi g 
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peace.” IS urn. 4; 23. David says, “ I will take the cup 
uf salvation, and call upon the name of iKe Lord.” Bs. 
116: 13. This phrase appears to be taken 1‘rom the prac- 
tice of the Jews in their thank-offerings, in which a feast 
was made of the remainder of their sacrillces, and the 
ofl'erers, together with tlte priests, did eat and drink before 
the Lord ; when, among other rites, the master of the feast 
took a cup of wine in his hand and solemnly blessed God 
for it, and for the mercies which were then acknowledged, 
and gave it to all the guests, every one of whom drank in 
his turn. To this custom it is supposed our blessed Lord 
alludes in the institution of the cup, which also is called, 
(1 Cor. 10: 16.) ^‘tlic cup of blessing,” At the family 
leasts also, and especially that of the passover, both wme 
and bread were in this solemn and religious manner dis- 
tributed, and God was blessed, and his mercies acknow- 
ledged. They blessed God for their present refreshment, 
for their deliverance out of Egypt, for the covenant of cir- 
cuiiuu.sion, and for tlie law given by Moses ; and prayed 
that God w'ould be merciful to his people Israel, that he 
w^ould send the prophet Elijah, and that he would render 
them worthy of the kingdom of the Messiah. See also 
1 Chron. Ki; 2, 3. In the Mosaic law% the manner of 
ble.ssing is fjppoiiUed by the lifting up of hands. Our 
Lord lifted up his hands, and blessed his disciples. It is 
probable that this action was constantly used on such oc- 
casions. The jiahn of the hand held up w'ns precatory ; 
and the palm turned outwards or downwards was bene- 
dictory. (Sec* Bencdiction, and Lord’s SurPER.) — Watsmi . 

B LIN DFOLDl N G . This is the treatment which Christ 
received from his enemies. It refers to a sport which w&B 
common among children, called muhula, in which it was 
the manner first to blindfold, then to stiike, and to ask 
who gave the blow , and not to let the person go till he had 
named the right man who had struck him. It was used 
in reproach of our blessed X^ord as a prophet, or divine 
instructer, and to expose him to ridicule. Luke 22; 63, 64. 
— Wfflson. 

BLINDNESS, i.s often used in Scripture to express ig- 
norance, or a want of discernment in divine things, as 
well a.s the b(*ing destitute of natural sight. (See Isa. 42; 
18, 19. 6* 10. Mutt. 15: 14.) ^‘Blindness of heart” is the 
want of understanding arising from the infiaence of vi- 
cious passions. “ Hardness of heart” is slubbonmess of 
wall, and destitution of moral feeling. Moses says, Thou 
shall not put a stumbling-block before the blind,” (Lev. 
19: 11.) w hich may be understood literally ; or figurative- 
ly, as if JVIoscs recommended that charity and instruction 
slioiild be shown to them w^ho Avant light and counsel, or 
to those wdio are in danger of going wrong through their 
Ignorance. Moses says also, Cursed lie he who maketh 
the blind tow^anderout of Viisw^ay,” (Dcut. 27: 18.)w'’hich 
may also be taken in the same manner. An ignorant or 
erring teacher is compared by our Lord to a blind man 
leading a blind man ; — a strong representation of the pre- 
sumption of him that professes to teach the way of salva- 
tion without due qualifications, and of the danger of that 
implicit faith which is often placeil by the people in the 
authority of man, to the neglect of the Holy Scriptures. 

Blindness, as a disease of the organ of vision, may be 
produced by drying up the natural humors of the eyes, 
through wdiich the rays of light pass ; and this may be 
the {‘fleet of old age, w^hich produces dimness and at length 
blindness ; or it may be the consequence of great heat, 
applied to the eyes, and in this manner one of the kings 
of England is said to have been blinded, by the holding 
of a heated brass bason before his eyes, which gradually 
exhaled their moisture. If the eyes are dried up^ they 
must be h(i7(kup<}. Or, blindness may proceed from a 
cataract, or thick skin, growing over a part of the eye, 
and preventing the passage of the rays of light to the in- 
terior, the proper seat of vision ; this might anciently be 
thought to give the appearance of hardness to the eye ; 
and we ourselves call such an appearance a wALn-EVE. — 
The reader may recollect other instances, 

Mr. Taylor wishes by these considerations to account 
for the seeming contrariety, which appears sometimes be- 
tween the margin and the text in our translation;^ (and in 
other translations also^) which renders the same word blitid- 
n€ss and h<fr^ness/ for it is by no means unusual, fo*- youi% 


persons c.speeially, to discover the strong distinction be* 
iw'ceu the terms blindness and hardness ; while the cause 
of their adoption to express the same distemper, entiroty 
escapes them. So w'e read, (^Mark 3: 6.) ‘‘Being grieved 
f<ir the blindness — hardness — of their hearts.” So (Rom. 11: 
25.) Blindftess — hardness — in part hath happened to Is- 
rael.” Eph. 4: 18. “ Because of the blMness-^-^uirdness — 
of their hearts.” 2 Cor. 3: 14. “ Their minds were blinded*^ 
--^hardened : and elsewhere. Now, if in these and other 
places, the disordor alludetl to w'ere a blindness occa- 
sioned by desiccation of the visual agents, or any of their 
parts, whether arising from causes already suggested, or 
from any other, then we readily perceive by what means 
the two ideas of blindness and ‘hardness might alginate 
fmm the same word j and that, in fact, both renderings 
may be correct, since by one we ate led to the cause, hard- 
ness ; and by the other to the effect, blindness. 

There is another sense in which our English word set is 
used, in reference to the eyes ; which, for aught we know, 
may be derived metaphorically from the state of pla.ster 
drjing or hardened ; that is, w^hen it de.scribes a stiff, im- 
mobile condition ; a fixed, staring, effectless exertion of 
looking : but, the brain being in a state incompetent to 
profit by the sensations it receives from the optic nerves, 
(if indeed it do receive those sensations,) the party can 
hardly be said to see ; and, it is questionable, w hether the 
optic nerve itself be in a state to convey sensations to the 
brain, or the retina to receive that depirturatimi of obje*cts 
upon it, which is the sine qua ntm of vision. It is gene- 
rally understood, (or ought to be,) that the phrase “ make 
this people’s heart fat,” alludes to the effect of full feed- 
ing, of greedy gratification of the appetite, whereby a 
quantity of fat seats itself on the heart, and there increases, 
till it overburdens that important source of activity. In 
like manner, this setting of the eyes is the effect of that 
drowsy disjxisition which attends excess. 

This im^estigation removes objections which have been 
raised from the commission given by God to the prophet. 
Some liavc said, God commands the prophet to do a cer- 
tain thing to this people, and then punishes the people : 
nay, this appeals stronger still, where the passage is quoted, 
as, (John 12: 40.) He hath blinded their eyes and hardened 
their hearts ; wdiich seems to be contradictory to Matt. 13: 
M. w’here the people themselves are said to have closed 
their own eyes : and so Acts 28; 27. These seeming exm- 
tradictions are very easily reconciled, by taking the phrase- 
ology in its true import : (1.) Set the eyes of this peo- 
ple” — ^prophesy such jUnvmg times, such abundant jollity, 
that the people, devoting themselves to gormandizing, may 
lie inebriated with the very idea j and still more with the 
enjoyment itself, when it arrives. (2.) God, by giving 
plenty and abundance, affords the means of the people’s 
abusing his goodness, and becoming both over-fat wdth 
food, and intoxicated with drink ; and thus, his very be- 
neficence may l>e said to make their heart fat, and their 
eyes heavy ; w^hile, (3.) at the same time, the people by 
their owm act, their over-feeding, become unwieldy—indo- 
lent — bloated — over-fat at heart ; and, moreover, so stupi- 
fied by liquor and strong drink, that their eyes and ears 
may be useless to them : with wnde open eyes, “ staring, 
they may Marc, but not perceive j and listening, they may 
hear, but not understand and in this lethargic state they 
will continue preferring it to a more sedate, rational con- 
dition, and refusing to forbear from prolonging the cauwses 
of it, lest at any sober interval thev should see truly with 
their eyes, and hear accurately witfi tlieir ears ; in conse- 
quence of whicli they should be shocked at themselves, 
be converted, be changed from such misconduct^ and I 
should heal them j should cure these delusory effects of 
their surfeits and dissoluteness. Compare Isa. 5: 11. 2§: 
7. Where is now the contradiction between these different 
representations of the same event ? — Is it not an occurrence 
of daily notoriety, that God gives, hut the sinner abuses 
his gifts to his own injury, of body and mind ? No person 
who has witnessed the progress of intoxication, will deny 
that whatever efforts the party makes to see, those efforts 
are fniilless ; his eyes foggle, wander, decline all manner 
of ways, notw’ithstanding this set-ness of their internal 
parts -in fact, the muscles which move the eye may act, 
after a sort, while the eye itself is incapable of accurate 
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vision, because incapable of transmitting correct images 
of external objects. 

This may also hint a reason why our Lord spoke in 
parables j that is, the people were too much stupilied to 
see the plain and simple truth j but their atteniion might 
possibly be gained by a tale, or be caught by an inference. 
— Watsoti ; Calmet, 

BLOOD. Besides its proper sense, the fluid of the veins 
of men and animals, the term in Scripture is ii.sed, 1. For 
life. ‘^God will require the blood of a man,” he will 
punish murder in w'hat manner soever committed. His 
blood be upon us,^’ let the guilt of his death be imputed to 
us. “ The voice of thy brother’s bloinl crieth the mur- 
der committed on him crieth for vengeance. “ The avenger 
of blood he who i.s to avenge the death of his relative. 
Numb. 35: 24, 27. 2. Blood means relationship, or con- 
sanguinity. ,3. Flesh and blood are placed in opposition 
1,0 a superior nature : Flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” Matt. 16: 
17. 4. They are also opfK»sed to the 'glorifled body: 

“ Flesh and bkxwl cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 

1 Cor. 15: 50. 5. They are opposed also to evil spirits: 
‘'We wrestle not against flesh and blood,” again.st visible 
enemies composed of flesh and blood, “ but against prin- 
cipalities and powers,” fee. Eph. 6: 12. 6. Wine is 
• railed the pure blood of the grape; “Judah shall w^ash 
his garments iiv the blood of the grape.” Gen. 49: 11. 
Deut. 32. 14. 7. The priests were establi.shed by God to 
judge between blood and blood ; that is, in criminal mat- 
ler.s, and where the life of man is at .stake ; — ^to determine 
whether the murder be casual, or voluntary ; w^hether a 
enme deserve death, or admit of remission, &c. 8. In 
its most eminent sense, blood is used for the sacrificial 
death of Christ ; whose blood or death is the price of our 
.salvation. His blood has “ purchased the phurch.” Acts 
20: 28. “ We are justified by his blood.” Konr. 5: 9. 
“We have redemption through his blood.” Eph. 1: 7, 
&c. (See Atonement.) 

That singular and emphatic prohibition of blood for 
food from the earlie.st times, wliich w^e fine in the holy 
Scriptures, deserve.s jiarticular attention. God expressly 
forbade the eating of blood alone, or of blood mixed with 
the fle.sh of animals, as when any creature was .suffocated, 
or strangled, or killed without drawing its blood from the 
carcass. Exod. 9: 4. Lev. 17: 10 — 14. (Sec Animai..) 

This re.straint, than which nothing ca.n be more express, 
was also, under the new covenant, enjoined upon believing 


wind doth. The hlowing of the Holy Ghost is his mysteri- 
ous exertion of his power to convince, purify, refresh, and 
comfort his people. Song 4: 16. .lohn 3: S.— Brown. 

BOANERGES. This word is nciilicr Hebrew nor Sy- 
riac, and some have thought that the lransenb{*r.s have not 
exactly copied it, and that the word was benneen, which 
expresses the sound of the Hebrew of the phrase, “ sons of 
thunder.” The name Boanerges, therefore, give n to J ames 
and John, imports that they .should be eminent instruments 
in accomplishing a wondrous change, and should, like an 
earthquake or thunder, mightily bear 'down all opposition, 
by their inspired preaching and miraculous powers. That 
it does not relate to their m)de of preaching is certain ; for 
that clearly appears to have been calmly argumentative, 
and sweetly persuasive — the very reverse of what is usu- 
ally called a thundering ministry. — Watson. 

BOAR, WILD. This ani mal, which is the original of all the 
varieties of the hog kind, is by no means so stupid ncr so 
filthy a beast as that we have reduced to tameness. He 
is something smaller than the domestic hog, and does not 
so vary in his color, being always found of an iron gray, 
inclining to black ; his snout is much larger than that of 
the tame animal, and the ears are shorter, rounder, and 
black ; of which color are also the feet and the tail. But 
thfe tusks are Itirgcr than in the lame breed ; they bend 
upwards circularly, and are exceedingly sharp at the 
points. 

The wild boar roots up the grounrl m a different manner 
from the common liog ; the one turns up the earth in little 
spots here and there the other ploughs it up like a furrow, 
and does irreparable damage in the cultivated lauds of ihc 
farmer, destroying the roots of the vine and other plants. 
From this we may .see the propriety with which the 
psalmist represents the subversion of the Jewish common- 
wealth, under the allegory of a vine, destroyed by a boar: 
“ Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt j thou hast cast 
out the heathen, and planted it. Thou jircparcdst room 
before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled 
the land. She .sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her 
branches unto the river. Why ha.st thou broken down her 
hedges, so that all they which pass by way do pluck 
her? The boar out of the woods doth waste it and the 
wild beast of the field doth devour it,” F.salm bO. 8 — 13. 
If this psalm was wrilten, as is supposed, during the Baby- 
lonian captivity, the propriety of the allegory becomes more 
apparent. Not .satisfied with devouring the plants and 
fruit which have been carefully raised by the skill and at- 
the ferocious boar lacerates 


Gentiles as “ a burden,” which it seemed necessary to the tention of the hu.sbandmaii, the ft 
Holy Spirit to impose upon them.” Acts 15: 28, 29. For and breaks with bis powerful tusks the roots and branches 
thi.s prohibition, no moral reason seems capable of being 


offered ^ nor does it clearly appear that blood is an un- 
wholesome aliment, which some think was the physical 
rcavson of its being inhibited ; and if, in fact, blood is de- 
Rtcriuus as food, there seems no greater rea.s()n why this 
should be pointed out by special revelation tp man, to 
guard him against injury, than 
aliments. There i.s little force j 
mg ol’ bkxxl produces a ferocioiu 
nations that eat strangled things, or blood cooked Avith 
other aliments, do not exhibit more ferocity than others. 
The true reason was, no doubt, a sacrifoial one. 

Let any one attempt to discover any reason for the pro- 
hibition of blood to Noah, in the mere circumstance that 
it is “ the life,” and he Avill find it imix)s.siblc. It is no 
icn.son at all, moral or instituted, except that as it was 
LIFE sub'stitutkt) FOR LIFE, thc life of tlic auimal m sacri- 
fice for the life of man, and that, therefore, blood had a 
sacred appropriation. See Abel. — « 

BLOT; a sinftil stain i a reproach. Job 31: 7. Prov. 
9: 7. To blot out living things, or one’s ^mc or remem- 
brance, is to destroy, abolish. Gen. 7: 4. Dent, 9: 14, and 
25* 19 and 29: 20. Col. 2: 14. To blot out sm, is fully and 
finally to forgive it. Isd. 44: 22. God’s blotting men out 
of his book, is to deny them his providential favors, and 
cut them off by an untimely death. Ps. 39: Exod. 32: 

32, 33. His notMottmg their name out of the book of 
life imports his clearly manifesting their eteittal election. 
Rev. 3: 5. — Brown. . , . ^ , 

BLOW: a stroke: a heavy judgment inflicted by the 
rod of Goffs anger. Ps. 39: 30. Jer. W 7. To blow, as 


of thc surrounding vines, and tramples them beneath his 
feet. The reader will easily apply this to thc conduct pur- 
sued by the Chaldeans towards the Jewish state, whose 
desolation is thus pathetically bew^ailed by thc prophet : 
“ The Lord hath trcKldcn under foot all my mighty men in 
the mid.st of me ; he hath called an assembly against me 



places ; a disposition which is probably referred to in Ps 
68; 30, “ Rebuke the company of the spearmen,” — or, as 
it IS literally, “ the beast of the reeds,” or canes. — Abbott's 
Script. Nat. History 

BOAST. The saints boast of or in God, or glory m 
Christ, when they rejoice in, highly value, and commead 
him, and loudly publish the great things he has done fur 
them. Ps. 34: 2. Isa. 45: 25. Glory twt, and lie not ngamst 
the truth ; do not proudly and deceitfully pretend to have 
true Avisdom and zeal for God when you have it not. Jam. 
3: 14.— , 

BOAZ ; the name of one of those brazen pillars Avhich 
Solomon erected in the porch of the temple, 1 Kings 7: 21 . 
The other, called Jachin, was on the right hand of the en- 
trance, Boaz on the left. Boaz signifies strength 
They were together thirty-five cubits high : as in .. Chron- 
3: 15: i, e. each separately was seventeen cubits arm 
half: 1 Kings 7: 15. and Jer. 52; 21. say 
in round numbers. Jeremiah says the ^ 

columns was four fingers, for dia- 

cumference of them was twelve cubits, or lo 
meter; the chapiter of each u'ss .n all fire culsts mg 
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Tfiese chay»iters, in different parts of Scripture, arc said to 
be of did'erent heights, of three, four, or five cubits j be- 
cause they were composed of different ornaments or mem- 
bers, which were sometimes considered as omitted, some- 
times as included. The body of the chapitcT was of three 
cubits, the ornaments with which it was joined to the shaft 
of the pillar, were of one cubit : these make four cubits ; 
the row which was at the top of (he chapiter was also of 
one cubit ; in all five cubits.— Ctftar. 

BOCHAKT, (Samitej.j) a learned French Protestant di- 
vine and general scholar, born at ilouen, in Normandy, in 
1591b Ills father vras a Protestant minister, and his mo- 
ther w%as the .sister of Peter du Moulin. His studies were 
prosecuted under Thomas Dempster, yit Paris, and after- 
wards at Sedan and Saiimur. He made a very early pro- 
gress in h’urinng, partumlnrly in the Greek langua^, of 
which we have a presd’ in the verses he composed in praise 
of his first master. Having gone through a course of phi- 
losophy, and studied theology under Cainero, he Ibllowed 
the latter to London, where, however, he made hut a short 
stay, for, about the end of 1621, he was at Leyden, applying 
himself to the study of the Arabic, under Ei’peiiius. When 
Bocliart returned to Franco, he was chosen minister of Oa- 
en, where he distinguished himself by public disputations 
with father Veron, a very famous cont^rovertist. The dis- 
pute was held in the ensile of Caen, in the presence of a 
great number of Catholics and Protestants. Bochart came 
off witii honor and reputation, which was not a little in- 
creased on the publication of his Phajeg and Canaan, which 
are the titles of the two parts of his Geographia Sacra, 

1646. In 1()52, the iiueen of Sweden invited him toSloc-k- 
holm, where she gave him many proofs of her este(?m and 
regard. At his return into France, be continued his ordi- 
nary exercises, and was one of the members of the Acade- 
my of Caen, whicfi consisted of all the learned men of that 
place, whither several of the sons of the English gentry 
resorted for education ; and among others, the earl of Ros- 
common, afterwards on eminent yxiet. One of his most 
learned works, and by which he acijuired great fame, was 
his Hierozicon,’^ which trt‘afs of the natural history of the 
Scripture, particularly the animals, and which was printed 
m London in 1663. He died of ayxiplcxy, while engaged 
in the academy in a public discussion with his friend Hnet, 

May 16, lt)67, at the of sixty-eight. 

Besides what we have mentioned, Bochart wrote a trea- 
tise on the Terre.strial Paradise, on the Plants and Precious 
Stones mentioned in Si^ripturc, and some other pieces; but 
he left tliem unfiinshed. As many of his dissertations as 
could be collcei cd were published in the edition of his works 
jirinted in IlollatKl, 1692, The learned Roscnmueller pub- 
lished his Hierozicou in three volumes, quarto, Leipsic, 
1793 _„ 17 q<q much enlarged and improved. — BmjU and 
Morf.ri ; Joiirs^s ('hr. ]3/V;g. 

BOCHTM, thf place of itinnrwrm, or of icecphi^s ; a place 
near Shiloh, where the Hebrews celebrated their solemn 
feasts. Here the angel of the covenant appeared to them, 
and denounced the sinfulness of tlK’ir idolatry, which 
caused bitter weeping among the people; wheneethc place 
had its name, .ludg. 2: 10. — Calmt, 

BODE, (Christo phi: R Arni-'sTTT.s,), a |(»amed German 
orientalist, was born at Werniirerodc, in 1723, and acquir- 
(‘d, by his own exertions, the Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee, Sa- 
maritan, Ethiopian, rahbimcal Hebrew, Armenian, Turk- 
ish, and Coptic languages. He was professor of philosophy 
in the university of Helmstadt. He died in 1796. His 
principal wwks consist of translations of the Scriptures 
irom the oriental languages. — Davenport. 

BODY ; a real substance ; an organized system j gene- 
rally the animal frame of man, as distinguished from his 
spiritual nature. Paul akso s|x*aks of a spiritual body, in 
opposition to the animal, 1 Cor. 15; 44. The body which 
we animate, and which returns to the earth, is an animal 
body ; but that which will rise hereafter, wall be spiritual, 
neither gross,heavy, frail, mortal, nor subject to the wants 
which oppress the present body. 

Body 1.S opposed to shadow, or figure, Col. 2: 17. The 
ceremonies of the law are figures and shadows realized in 
Christ and the Christian leligion. 

A regttlaxfy organized community, like the Christia]^ 
church, is called a body. 1 Cor. 10: 17. 


« The body of »in,” Rom. 0; 6, called also “ the body of 
this death,'' Rom. 7; 24, i.s the system and lipibit of sin in 
which Chri.stiiin.s lived before conversion, and which after- 
wards is viewed as a loathsome burden. By an extension 
of the same figure, the disposition to sin is callcvl *^thc old 
man." As the latter is “crucified with Christ/' by f?dth 
through the Holy Spirit ; so the former is “ put off" in 
baptism, “ that the body of sin might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin." 

“ Where the body is, there the eagles assemble," (Matt. 
24; 28,) is a sort of proverb used by our Savior. In Job 
29: 30, it is said that the eagle*— viewing its prey from a 
distance — as soon as there is a dedd body — ^it immediately 
resorts thither. Our Savior Compares tlie wicked to a dead 
body, by God in hiSi wrath given up to birds and beasts of 
prey ; wherever they are, there will be likewise the judg- 
ments of God to seize and condemn them. Corpus^ in good 
Latin authors, is sometimes used to signify a carcass, or 
dead body. (See Eaot.i:.) In this passage, there seems 
to be an allusion to the body of the Jews, preyed on by 
the Roman eagles : the, eagie being the standard of that 
people. — Calmd. 

BODY OF DIVINITY. See Theology. 

BOERHAAVE, (Herman,) one of the most eminent ol 
modern physicians, was born, in 1668, at Voorhout, near 



Leydeu. His father, the minister of VofirhoiU, educate I 
him for his own profession, and he made an honorable 
progress in his studies. But, on the deatli of his parent, 
who left him slenderly provided for, he obtained a subsist* 
cnee by mathematical lectures, and at length devoted him- 
.self to the medical profession. He f<»ott the dc’grce of 
M. D. at the university of Ilarderwiek, in 1693. At first, 
his success was 1 muted ; but at length he became professor 
of physical botany at I^eyden, and his lectures at once en- 
hanced the fame of the university an<l established his 
own. In 1714, he became rector of the university. Pa- 
tients thronged to him from all quarters, vcallh conse- 
quently flowed in upon him, and he confessedly stood at 
the head of modern physicians. From his multifarious 
knowledge, Boerhaave has been called the Voltaire of sci- 
ence. But nnlike Voltaire, Boerhaave was a deci<lcd Chris- 
tian. His daily habits Avere those of a man who walke 
with God. Ann in the agonies of bis last sickness, he o 
served : f/c that hvea God ought to think nothing dmrah 
hvt ichni is rmfS phasing to Supreme. Goodmss. He died 
September 23, 1738. ifis works are numerous ; among 
the principal may be mentioned, InsUtutioms Medic ce ; 
Aphorismi de Cognosremlis el Cttrmdis Morhis ; Index FlaU' 
farum : and Ehmenia Chimia.-^ Davenport. 

BOETHIUS, a Latin statesman^ philosopher, and writer, 
was of a noble Roman family, and was iKint m 455, He 
was thrice consul, and Avas for many years a favorite of 
Theodoric, king of the Goths. His "zeal for orthodoxy, 
however, at length excited the anger of Theoiloric, who 
was on Arian. Boidhius was unjustly charged with trea- 
son, his property was confiscated, and he was thrown itj^io 
rison, where he vras beheaded, in 52fi. Wliile a captive, 
e wrot6 his famous Consolation.s. of Philosophy ; a work 
which has been translated by two of the mo.st iliustrious of 
the British sovereigns, Alfred and Elizabeth. The whole 
of his compositions occupy two folio volumes. — VavPMport. 

BOGOMTLT, or BoGARMtTJK ; a sect of heretics which 
arose about the year 1179. They held that the use of 
churches, of the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, and all 
prayers except the Lord's prayer, ought to he abolished ; 
that the baptism of Catholics is imperfect ; that the per- 
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sons of the Tniiity arc unequal, and that they often made 
ihemselves visible to tliosc of their sect. — Ihnd, Buck, 

BOGUE, (I)Avm, D. D.) many ycar^ president of a dis- 
senting academy at Go?port, and one of the founders of the 
London Missions y society, was a native of North Britain, 
and born February 18, 1758. Being intended by his pa- 
rents for the clerical profession, young Bogne was sent in 
the year 1702, when only twelve years of age, to the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, wlu're he pur.sued his studies during 
a period of nine years. On quitting the university, m 
1771, he received the degree of indster of arts, nnd\\ns 
soon. after licensed to preach in the kirk oi' Sc otland. lii.s 
ordination took jilace, at Gp.sport, June 1777, the only 
minister ofliciaiing on the occasion being Hr. Henry Hun- 
ter, of the Scots’ church, London Wall ^ from which it 
may be inferri’d that Ins own church was at that time up- 
on the Prosbylcrian plan. 

In 1784, he visiUal the continent of Europe, ‘‘ wandering 
ilnougb Prance and Flanders,’’ where the hsped of things, 
in regard to religion, threw liun into melancholy. 

In I7H.), his congri'galion had increased to such a de- 
vice, iliat lie and his friends Avere encouraged to build a 
new place of wonshi}), which \va.s opened. May 22, with 
tM'o sermons preached by Dr. Hunter, of Lomlon. He 
now prosecuted his ministry with considerable success ; 
and in 17fS'J, m conse(pienco of a visit Avhich he paid to 
some Incnds jii London, and particularly through the zeal 
and liberality of Geoige Welch, Esq., an opulent hanker 
of London, he was induced to open a seminary for the 
education of y(»uiig men for the ministry, on a more ex- 
tended scale than heretofore ; and to qualify luniscif fcfr 
the various dcparinients of this oflice was an herculean 
labor. At first, he hud no assistant ; hut in a little tune he 
obtained the eo-opcration of Mr. Weston, a man of solid 
]iarts, ainl with his aid, the academy went on prosiicrously. 
After .some years, Mr. Wesion removed to Sherborne, in 
D(»rseishire, and was succeeded in the academy by Mr. 
HenncU, in coniunction with whom our author wrote the 
*• History ol the Dissenters.’’ Soon after tins, the .seminary 
at Gosport was much enlarged by the libera] propo.sal of 
Robert Haldane, Esq., of Edinhurgh, who sent ten addi- 
tional students to the scminaiy at Gosport, for who.se edu- 
cation he engaged to }tay the annual sum of ten jHiiinds 
each, for thiee years. But the character of tlic seminary 
received its greatest revolution from the rise of the London 
Missionary society. That body soon learned the necessity 
of preparing its agents for their ardnons woik ; and as 
Mr, Rogue had been very mslrumental iii founding the 
society, it was resolved he should l>e tlic tutor of its mis- 
sionaries, who, IVotU that period, formed the majority of 
the students at Gosport. 

The Baptist Mission to India hox\ been recently set on 
foot, and this, nf» doubt, ofiera ted as an mldiiional impetus 
to mi.ssjonary exertions ou the part ol Mr. Bogue and his 
friends. Accordingly, m the montli of Sentemher, 17‘J5, 
the aflhir of missions wnis taken np in goon earnest: sor- 
nons were preached al different places by various minis- 
ers, Mr. Uaweis, Mr. Biirder, Mr. Greathead, Mr. Rovv- 
and Hill, and by Mr. Bogue, wdio took for Ins text, Ilag. 

: 2. ‘‘This people say, the time is not come; the time 
that the Lord’s hoti.sc should be built.” This discourse 
had such a powerful effect ujHin the audience, tlial it paved 
the \\{\y for the formation of the London Missionary socie- 
ty : tw'cnty-five dirt^dors w’ere cho.son, among wliom was 
Mr. Bogue ; a treasurer and secretaries ivere appointed, 
and the society put in train. 

Tn 1798, an application w as made to Mr. Bogue, by his 
friend, Robert Jlaldane, Evsq. to become a missionary in 
person. This latter gentleman had formed the project of 
quitting his native eountry, like the good bishop Berkeley, 
and in comjiany with Mr. Ewdng and Mr. Innes, both of 
whom had lately resigned their stations in the church of 
Scotland, of proceeding to Bengal, to preach the Gaspel 
among the Hindoos. ' A further object wteh Mr, Haldane 
had in view, was to form a seminary in India for the in- 
struction of others, who might diffu.sc the light of the Gos- 
pel to the widest extent; and to furni.sh the necessary 
funds for this grand and benevolent enterprise, Mr. Hal- 
dane disposed of his fine estate at Airdrie, near Glasgow. 
'Tr* It proposal Mr. Bogue gave his consent; and on De- 


cember 0, 1790, accompanied Mr. Haldane to Loinloil, to 
wmit on ]Mr. Jlnndas, then jircMdcnl of ihc hoard of control 
for Indian affairs; the government, however, vclnscd to 
sanction the project, and the schenu' failed, mainly through 
the influence of the Eo.st India conquiny. From "this tunc, 
Mr. Bogue bent all his eflbrt.s to y.roinotc the mii'rcsts ot 
the Mis.sionary society ; and to effect this, he w as instant 
ill season and otit of nea-son. He traversed the Bnich 
i.slaiuls in every direction, to make kriOAvn the Missionary 
society, and .stimulate exertions in its behalf, in doing 
wlucti'he was “ m labors more abundant.” Bui W(‘ imi.vt 
iiow^ atfond him chiefly in his career as an author ; and 
assing by some of the earlier and minor jirodnctions of 
is pen, we may inentibn liis “ Essay on the Divine An- 
Ihority of the New' Testament,” which, tliough conijio'-cd 
ill English, WHS tran.slalcd inU) French, Italian, German, 
and Spanish, a cnvumstaiiee that shows tlie higli c.slinnn 
lion in which the work was held. U forms a comproheii- 
sive treatise on the divinity of the Christian religion. Ano- 
ther of Mr. Bogtie’s w-'orks is a volume of dis<a»urv*s on the 
.Mibjcct of the millemnum. His “ HiMory of the Dissenters,” 
in 'four volumes, octavo, wti it cn in conjunction w’ltli Dr. 
Bennett, has already been adverted to. it is his gr^^tt■‘^^ 
uiidertaldng in point of extent, and w as projci tcil a 
continuation of Neal's TJ istury of the riintans. The w'ork, 
how’ever, has not been a favoiite ^ith the public, having 
dragged heavily through the first edition. Tt ceilainly 
comprises a mass of interesiin,g and valuable materials, 
wdutji will he found highly iKsefiil wdien the subject shall 
he taken up by some master mind, who, to the ineu' in- 
ductive application of historical facts, shall possc’-s lac 
faculty of compression, and imbue the whole witli the 
losophy of history. Mr. Bogue died at Brighton, mi the 
25th of October, 1825, in his .seventy-sixth year. 

In his bodily frame, Mr. Bogue was tiutsi ular, and ra- 
ther athletic; his conslitution sound and vigorous ; jn.so- 
much that he scarcely knew', in his own person, wh:il 
.sickness or infirmity meant. His life was one of almost 
herculean labor ; but as a preacher lie W’a.s not \cry yui} n- 
lar. Ills learning and talents, though not of the highest 
order, were certainly above inediocrity ; and it wins his 
umvearied slinly to render him.sclf iiscliil m lu> day and 
generation. In praise of hi.s di, smrerc.stcdness, it dc.scrvf's 
to be recorded, that on one occasion he rcfu.sial to ac«'cpt 
the sum of Iw'o hundied ]H)unds, voted liiui by the Mis- 
sionary society, ns an expresMon of the si nsc they enter- 
tained of his services in its Ix'hall'. - ./wc .s’.s ('hr Bnur, 
Bon.AN, {a stone ,-) a Rcubenite, w ho had a .stone (‘reeled 
to his honor, on the frontier hetweeu .Jiulah and Benjamin, 
Id coniineiiKniile h'ls exploits in the eompie.si of Canaan, 
Josh. 15. 6. 18: 17.— Cnlmct. 

BOHEMIAN BREJ'HREN; the name of a C’niistian 
.st*et, which arose m Boliemia, about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, from the remains of the Hussiic.s. Dissn- 
iKsfied wdth the advanee.s made lovvaids popery, by wl ndi 
the Cuhxlmcs had made ihemselves the luling paiiy in 
Boliemia, they refused to receive tlr- ''omparlsoi ailicles of 
ngrccinenl between that party and the council of Basle 
(November 30, 1133); aim began about 1157, under lh<‘ 
direction of a clergyman of the name of Michai*! Bradat/., 
to form themsclvi‘s into separate pari.shes, to hold ineelines 
of their owm, and to dist'nguj.sh Ihemselves from tlx* ic. t 
of the Hussites by the name of Brotkm^ or Brothers' I 'mon ; 
but they were often confounded by llndr opfioncni.s witli 
the Waidenses and Picards, and, on account of their seclu- 
sion, were called Cnveni-hunters. Amiilst the hardships 
and sufferings which they suflered from the Calixtines and 
the Catholics, without oflering any resistance, their num- 
bers increased so much, through their constancy in belief, 
and the purity of their morals," that in the year 1599, then* 
parishes amounted to two hundred, most of which had 
chapels belonging to them. The peetilianlies of their reli- 
gious belief are exhibited in their confossions of faitli, 
especially their opinions in regard to the Lord’s .snjiper 
They rejected the idea of transubstaniiation, and ndmitted 
only a mystical spiritual presence of Olirist in th«' encha- 
rist. On all points they professed to take tlx Scriptures 
as the ground of their doctrines, and for tin.-', 
pecially for the constitution ami discqihne ol their clinic le.s, 
they received the approbation of the relonncr.s ol tne six- 
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tt^enlh century. This constitution they ejidcavorcd to mo 
del according to the accounts which they could collect re* 
specting the primitive churches. Tlicy aimed at the resto- 
ration of the punitive purity of Christianity, by the exclu- 
sion of the vicious from Iheir roinmunion ; by the careful 
.separation of the sexes ; a»i(l by the distribution of their 
members into three class('s -the beginners, the proficients, 
and the perfi'ct. Their strict .sysiem of supcvmtendence, 
extending even to the minute details of domestic life, con- 
irilmted rnueh lowards nmmoting this object. - To carry 
on their sy.stcm, they hml a mnltitude of officers, of differ- 
ent degrees, as bishops, stmiors and conseniors, presbytens 
or prencluM’?, deacons, frdiles, and acolytes, among whom 
the man nge men t of the erelesiastical, moral, and civil af- 
fairs of tlie eoMimuniry were judiciously distributed. Their 
first bishop received his ordination from a \Valdensian 
l)isho[), though tbcir churches held no eommunion with 
t lie AVa l(iensos in Tlohemia. They were destined, however, 
to expenenco a like fate with that oppressed .sect. UHien, 
in conformity to iheir piinriple not to perform military 
SCI vice, they refused to lake up arms in the Smalcaldic 
v ar against the Protestants, Ferdinand took their chapels 
junn them, and, in 1518, one thousand of their society 
iciired into Poland and Pmssia, where they at fir.st settled 
at Marienwerder. The agreement which they entered into 
at 8cntomir, April M, l/iTO, with the Polish Lutherans and 
Calvinislic churches, and, still more, the dissenters’ peace 
act of the Polish convention, 1.572, obtained toleration for 
them in Poland, where they united more closely 'wdth the 
Oalv mists under the persecutions of the Swedish Sigis- 
miind, and have roniinned in this connection to the present 
(lay. Tlieir brethren w^ho remained in Moravia and Bo- 
hemia, recovered a certain dogrcii of liberty under Maxi- 
iiiihan II., and had their chief re.sidence at Fulnock, in 
Moravia, and hence have been called Moravian Brethren. 
The is.sue of the thirty years’ war, which terminated .so 
unforlniiatcly for the Protestants, occasioned the entire 
(iestniclion of their churche.s, and their last bishop, Come- 
nms, nho had rendercd important .services in the eduea- 
tiiin of youth, was obliged to flee. From this time they 
made frequent emigrations, the ino.st important of which 
looU })lncc in 1712, .and occasioned the eslabh.sh merit of the 
New Biefhreii's eluirch by count Zinzendorf. 

Though the Old Bohemian Brethren must be regarded 
as now extinct, this society d(\scrv'es ever to be had in re- 
nicinbraiK'c, as one of the principal guardians of Christian 
truth and piety, in times just emerging from the barbarism 
of th(» dark ages; as a promoter of a purity of discipline 
and morals, whicdi the reformers of the sixteenth century 
failed to establish in their churches ; and as the parent of 
the widely-evteruled UNsexuation of the United Brethren, 
whose Constitution has been modelled after theirs. — Head. 
Bark. 

BOTLEAT7, (.lAivir.s,) an elder brother of the celebrated 
pH't, born at Paris, ui 1 f)35, v a,s a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
a canon, and dean and grand vicar of Sens. He died in 
ITlti. lie IS the author of several theological and other 
works in the Latin language, ihc most celebrated of which 
s the Historia Flagellaiilmm. James Boileau, like his 
brother, was caustic and witty. Being asked xvhy he al- 
ways wrote in Latin, he replied, ^’For fear the bishops 
diould rciad me, in which case 1 should be persecuted.” 
The Jesuits he designated as men ‘^who lengthened the 
•reed, and abridged the decalogue.” — Davenport. 

BOLJNGBROKE, (Henry St. John,) celebrated for 
his political career, his talents and eloquent writings, and 
'or his hostility to Chnsuamlv, was born sX Battersea, 
(Eng.) Ib72, and died 1751. In his religious .system, he 
acknowledges a God, but Is for reducing all his attributes 
\o wisdom ixm\ power; blaming divines for dlstingaishing 
between his physical and moral attributes j and asserting 
that we cannot ascribe justice and goodqess to God accord-- 
ing to our ideas of them, nc»r argue with any certainty 
about them ; that it i.s alisurd to deduce moral obligations 
Irom the moral attributes of God, or to pretend to imitate 
him in those attributes. He resolves all morality into selft ' 
love as its first principle, and final centre; as many others 
liave done, although, as has been acutely observed, “ thh: is 
the mrm thing as for every individual to treat himrif 4 ^ ike 
Buprenm Bciiig'^ la the details of morality he - equally 


lax, and his bad temper and dissipated habits but too un- 
happily confirmed the bad tendency of his principles. 



Christianity is honored, not injured, by such assailants. 
Rarely have finer powers been more fatally abused. “ His 
argument,” it has been said, ‘Hs of that elevated quality 
that deals in lofty language and privileged assertion ; and 
of that intrepid character, that fears not, as occasion may 
demand, to beat down the very positions, ivhich wdien, 
other occasions demanded, it had been found convenient 
to maintain.” Sc(' his Philosophical Works and Letters 
on History. — Davenport; JZnaj. Amer. ; Fulk/s Works; 
Magee on Atmiemeni. 

BOLIVAR, (Simon,) the great captain of South Ameri- 
ca, waN born m the city of Caraccas, in 17S3, and died in 
1830, at San Pedro Alejaiidrino, a country scat about a 
league from Santa Mortha. His body was embalmefl and 
laid in state fi^r three days ; the' people Hocking in crowds 
to look upon the remains of their liberator. P'our days 
previous to bis death, he issued a decree to the citizens of 
Colombia, which concluded in the following words : ‘‘Co- 
lombians — I leave you — but my last prayers are oHerod 
up for the tranquillity of Colombia — and if my death will 
roniribute to this desirable end, by a discontinuance of 
party feeling, and consolidate the union, I shall descend 
with feelings of conlrntmcnt into the tomb wduch w ill soon 
l)e prepared for me.” — Davenport. 

BOLLANDTJS, (John,) a Jesuit, born in the Netherlands, 
in 1590, was chosen by his fraternity to carry into clfect 
Rossweide’s plan of the Acta Sanctorum, or Gives of the 
Saints. He completed five folio volumes, the first part of 
which he published in lt)43. Since his decease, in 1003, 
the tvork has been continued, by Henschenius and others, 
to the extent of (ifiy-lhree volumes, and is still incomplete. 
— Davenport. 

BOLLANISTS ; a society of Jesuits in Antwerp, wdiich 
published, under the title of “ Acta Sanctorum,” tlic tradi- 
tions and legends of ihc .saints. They received this name 
from John feilland, w^ho first undertook to digest the ma- 
terials already accumulated by Henbert Roswey. — Umd. 
Bark, 

BOND; literally a band or chain, Acts 25: M ; meta- 
phorically, oppression, captivity, afiliction, Psalm 1 16; 10. 
Phil. 1: 7 } morally, an obligation of any kind. Numb. 30; 
12. Jer. 5,: 0. Ezek. 20: 37. The bond of inaputij is the 
Siam of sin, wherein by th(! curse of the law aqd his own 
corruption, the unconverted sinner, in all his desiras, 
thoughts, words, and actions, is shut up to the service an^l 
wages of unrighteousness. Acts 8: 23. On the other 
band, peace with God through Christ, wdth Our own con- 
sciences and W'ilh one another, is a beautifbl bond which 
unites the affectitms, designs, wxcisS>^ and operations of 
the several memlx:rs of the Christian church. Ephes. 4: 
3. O/wrriO/, that is, Christian love, is called ly St. Paul 
ike bond of perferAmss^ because it completes the Christian 
character, promotes a close union in church relation, and 
renders the gifts and graces of all subservient to mutual 
progress towards perfect holiness, happiness, dignity, use- 
fulness and glory. Col. 3: U. The bond of the covenant is 
a confirmed state in the covenant of grace wdiich decrees 
our salvation, and which binds us undier the most deep and 
lasting obligations to bc\he Lord’s. Ezek. 20: 37. — Brown. 

BONDAGE OF CORRUPTION. This phrase of St. 
Paul, Rom. 8: 21, has been differently understood, as has 
the whole magnificent pa.ssa^e of which it forms a part. 
Some, mistaking the connection and scope of the passage, 
have explained it of moral corruption, and have hence ar- 
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gued the dual restoration of all men to holiness and happi- 
ness. But the context plainly shows that the apostle is treat- 
ing exclusively of the future glory winch awaits the believer 
in Christ, in consequence of his adoption as a cliild of God 
and joint-heir with Christ. A part of that glory is the de- 
liverance of this visible creation from its present subjection 
to change, decay and death, in the day that this mortal 
shall put on iminorlality. 1 Cor. 15: 50—54. 2 Cor. 5; 4. 

BONIFACE, (St.) whose real name was Wilfrid, w'as 
born at Crediton, in Devonshire, about A. D. 080 ; travel- 
led, about 710, through many parts of Germany (of wduch 
he is called the apostle), to convert the heathens ; was con- 
.secrated a bishop, at Rome, by Gregory II. in 723 ; returned 
to Germany, and reclaimed the Bavarians from paganism, 
and was, finally, massacred in Friesland, in 755. — Da- 
venport. 

BONOSIANS ; the followers of Bonosus, liishop of Sar- 
(lica.who is said to liave been of the same sentiments with 
the Pliotinians, which see. — Williams. 

BONES ; llie hard parts of animal biMlies which support 
their form. To be bone of onv^s bmr. and jiesh of his 
fksh, Gen. 2: 23, 2 Sam. 5: 1, or a member of his hnlys of 
ftts flesh and of hi^ Inmes, Eph. 5: 30, is to have the same ua- 
tnre, and to he united in the nearest relation and afltxtion. 
Iniquities me said to be in men’s bones, when their body 
is )vjlluted b\Mhem,or is siificringunder the consequences 
ami curse of them. Job 20: 11. Ez. 22- 27. A penitent 
or troubled sjiirit is often compared {ohrnlien^bttrnl^ pierced^ 
shaking or rotten banes ; to represent the acuteness of its 
distress, the prostration of its powers, the agony of its 
fears, the depth of its disorders, and the extreme difficulty 
of its cure. The valley of dry hones in Ezekiel’s vision, 
represents a state of utter helplessness, apart from divitie 
interposition and aid. Ez, 37: 1 — 17. — Branw. 

BONNER, (Eumi/nu,) a prelate, “damned to everlasting 
fame,” under the appellation of ‘M)hx>dy bi.shop Bonner, 
was the son of a, peasant, at Hanley, in AVorcestershire, 
and was educated at Perrihrokc college, Oxford. Henry 
VII f. made him ins chaplain, bishop of Hereford, and then 
of London, and employed him on embassies to France, 
(Jerinaiiy, and tlie pope. He v as imprisoned and deprived 
of his bisiioprie, in the reign of Edward VI. j but w’^as re- 
stored by IMary, and signalized hiins^df by his vindictive 
and pei'seciiting sjurit. Clueeri Elizalietfi imprisoned him 
in the Marslmlsea, and he di<‘d then*, in I5()y, after ten 
yearn’ eonlineineiit. Bonner was a man of learning and 
talent ; but so sanguinary, that, hi allusion to Ins excessive 
( orjuilence, he was quaintly said to have abttndanre of gniSj 
but no bonr/s. — Davenport. 

BONNET, was a covering for the head, worn by the 
Jewish priests. Joscqihiis says, that the bonnet worn by 
llic privmtc priests was compostMl of several rountls of linen 
cloili, turned in and sewed togetlicr, so as to appear like a 
thick linen crown. The wdiolc was entirely covered with 
another jjiecr* of linen, vdiich came down as low aix their 
Ibrehead, and conct»aled the deformity of tlie seain.s. See 
Exod. 28: 10. The high-pnest’s honriet was not much 
ditferent from that which has been described. These bon- 
nets appear to have resembled the modern turban of the 
I'kist ■ Watsan. 

BONZES ; priests of the religion of Fo, in Eastern Asia, 
particularly in China, Biirnmh, Tonkin, Cochm-Chiua, and 
Japan. Living togeihci in monasteries, nnmarried^ they 
grea*!}'’ resemble the monks of cormpt Cliilstian churche.s j 
the system of tlicir hierarchy also agrees, in many respects, 
with that of the Catholics. They do penance, and pray for 
the sins of the laity, who secure them from want by en- 
dowments and alms. The female bonzes may be compared 
to the Cliristian nuns, ns the religion of Fo admits of no 
priestes.ses, hut allows of the social union of pious virgins 
and widows, under monastic vows, for the performance 
of religious exercises. The Ixinzes are commonly ac- 
quainted only with the extiTiial forms of worship and the 
idols, without understanding the meaning of their religious 
syrn^ls. — Hend. Buck. 

BOOK ; a wTiting composed on some point of knowledge 
by a person intelligent therein, for the instruction or amuse- 
ment of the reader. The word is formed from the Gothic 
hoka, or Saxon hoc, which comes from the northern huechy 
of buerhauSf a beech or service-tree, on the bark of which 


our ancestors used to wiitc. Book i>s diNlmguishcd from 
pamphlet, or single paper, by iis prealcr b'ugih , and Irom 
tome or volume, by Us coiiiaiiiing ilu* wholo wnung on the 
subject. Isidore makes this distun tum bciwctni fiber and 
rodex ; that the former ilenotes a single book, th(‘ latter a 
collection of several j though, according to Scipiu jVlatfiM, 
rodex signifies a b(K>k in tin: square form ; hhn, a boc^lc h‘ 
the roll form. The primary distinction betweiMi hher and 
codex seems to have been derived, as Dr. Ucylin has ubsen v- 
cd, from the ditferent materials used for writing, among the 
ancients: from the inner side of the bark of a tree, used 
for this purpose, and called in Latin libu, the name o]' liber 
applied to a book was deduced; and from that tablet, 
formed from the main IxkI y of a tree, called CMudei , Avas 
derived the appellation oi' codex ^ 

1. Several sorts of materials witc formerly u^cd i; 
making tuKiks : stone and wood were the first jinib iia 
employed to engrave such things upon ns men were de 
sirous of having transmitted to po.>icrity. Porphyry makes 
mention of some pillais prcs(*rvctl in (’rcte. on which the 
ceremonies observed by the Corybanles in ibcir sni rific(‘s 
were recorded. The works of llcsiod were originally wni- 
ten on tables of lead, ami deposited in the tcmfde cd’ rlu' 
muse.s in Bceotia. 3'hc moral lawoi J<diovah was wriilc 
on tables of stone. Tlie lau s of tbdon were cut on wood 
planks. Tables of vvooil and ivory were common ariuing 
ancients : those of wtxid u ere very fieqnently covmed u it 
w'ax, that persons might write on them with more case, u 
blot out what they had wrillen. And the iriMrumenl as»*» 
to write with W’^as a piece of iron, called a style ; and iieri 
the word “style” came to be taken for the composition ' 



tire writing. The leaves of the palm tree were afterw^ards 
used instead of wooden planks, and the liiiesi and thinnest 
part of the hark of such trees as the lirnc. ash, maple, and 
elm ; and especially tin* tiho, or jdfillyrea, and Egyptian 
papyrus. Hence came tlic word hlxry la hook,) which sig- 
nifies the inner bark of lh{‘ trees. And as th(*se barks were 
rolled up m order to be removed with greater '’asc, each 
ndl was called rolntncn, a vuliiiiic ; a name afterwards 
given to the like rolls of paper ur juirchmcnt. f'rom 
the Egyptian jiajiyrns, the oldest material commonly tub- 
ployed for initint^ on, the word paper is derived. After 
this, leather was introduced, espcmally tin* skins uf goats 
and sheep. For the king of Pci gaums, in collccimg his 
library, Avas Jed to tlie invention of parchment iiiarK* of 
those skins. The ancients likewise wToie upon biien, 
Pliny says, the Parlhians, even m his time, waote upon 
their clothes ; and Livy siieaks of certain books made of 
linen, lintu liOri, U}Aon A^'hich the names of magistrates, 
and the histoiy of the Homan coinmouAVcalth, Avere Avrit- 
iei), and jireservcd m the temple of the goddess Moneta, 

2. The materials gimerally used by the ancients for their 
books, were liable to be easily destroyed by the damp, when 
hidden in the earth ; and in times of W’^ar, devastation, and 
rapaciljr, U Avas necessary to bury in the earth A\'liatc\^cr 
they wished to preserve fmin the attacks of fraud and vio- 
lenee. With this view, Jeremiah ordered the writings, 
which he delivered to Baruch, to be put in an eartlien vas- 
.sel, Jer. 32. In the same manner, the ancient Egyptians 
made use of earthen urns, or pots of a proper shape, for 
containing whatever IheyAA’anted to inter in the earth, and 
AA’hich, without such care, would have been sckau destroyed. 
We need not Avonder then, that the prophet Jeremiah should 
think it necessary to inclose those wTitings in an earthen 
pot, which were to be buried in Jiidc^a, in some place 
Avhere they might be found without mncli diliicnJiy on the 
return of the Jew's from captivity. Accordmglv, ‘Ig* 
ferent writings, or small rolls of w riting, called hooks m 
the original Hebrew, Avere designed to he imdosed in such 
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an nanhon vessel j but comuieii tutors have been much 
embarrassed in giving any probable acrouni of the neces- 
sity of two writings, one scaled, the other open ; or, as the 
passag(? has been commonly understoexi, the one sealed vp, 
the other left tqw.n for any one to read ; more especially, as 
both were to be alike buried in the earth an(l concealed 
from every eye, and both were to be examined at the re- 
turn from the captivity. But the word translated e/wv/, in 
reference to the evidence, or boolc which was opc*n, ( t Sam. 
3: 7, 21. Dan. 2; 11), 30. 10: 1.) signifies the revealing of 
future events to the minds of men by a divine agency; 
and it is particularly used in the book of Esther, 8: 13, to 
express a book’s making known the decree of an earthly 
king, ('onsciiucntly the open hook of Jeremiah seems to 

giiiiy, not its being then lying open or unrolled before 

cn); while the other was sealed up; but the book that 
ad revealed the will of Gixl, to bring back Israel into 
heir own country, and to cause buying and selling of 
noiiscs and land.s again to take place among them. This 
was a huol of prophecy, opening and revealing the future 
eturn of Israel, and the other little book, which was or- 

u*d to be buried along with it, was the purchase deed. 

3. )3y adverting to the different inodes of writing in 
nstern countries, we obtain a salisfactor}^ interpretation 
"a passage in the book of Job, li): 23, 24, and a distinct 

•'lew of the beautiful gradation which is lost in our trans- 
nijou : ‘‘ O that my words were now written ! 0 that they 
\cre ]>rinlcd (wriucn) in a book ! that they were graven 
vith an iron pen and lead m the rock forever!” Ju the 
Jiasi there is a mode uf writing, w'hich is designed to lix 
**'01 ds m tlic memory, but the writing is not intended for 
uriUion. Accordingly, wc are inruriucd by Dr. Sluw, 
that cbildivu learn to write m Barbary by means of a 
sm<»olli, tliin board, slightly covered with whtting, which 
may be wdjK'd oif or renewed at pleasure. Job expresses 
Its wi •'ll not only that his words were written, but also 
written in n book, from W'hich they should not be blotted 
(iiit, nay, still further, graven in a rock, the most penrui- 
nent mode of recording them, and e.speciaUy if the engra veil 
letters were filled with lead; or the rock was madg to re- 
ceive leaden tablets, the use of which was known among 
the ancients So Vliuy, At first, men w rote on the leavi's 
of palm, and the bark of certain trees ; but aiierwards pub- 
lic doiunienls were preserved on h'adeii plates, and those 
of a jMivate iinfurc on wax, or linen,” 

4, The lust hoolis w'ere in the form of blocks and tables, 
of which we find Ircijuent mention in Scrijiiure, under the 
n])[)clla1i')U sephi/, wTin h the ScjitnagiiU render artnes, that 
IS, yii/an' tables: of whkh f(»nn the LkioU of the covenant, 
ho(4v of the law, hixik, or bill of divorce, bcM>k of curse.s, 
tee. appear to have bcim As llesible matters came to be 
wi iU(*n on, liicy i«)und ii more convenient to make their 
b(x»ks m lorni of rolls, called by the (lieeks hmlulkiy by 
tbe Latins vohnntna, which ajipcar to liiive been in use 
iiinoiig the nncieni Jews as well us the Grecian.s, llomams, 
JN'isians, and even Indians; und of such did the libraries 
<hietly consist, till some ceniuriis after Christ. The form 
which obtains among us is the square, composed of sejia- 
rate leaves ; which wais also known, though little u.sed, 
among the ancients ; liavnig been invented by Attalu,s, 
lying of Pergamns, the same who also invented parch- 
ment. hill ii has now bi'cn so long in |X)s,session, that the 
oldest nnumscripl.s are found in it. Montfauron assures 
us ihat of all the aneienl Greek manuscripts he has seen, 
i),hei*e are hut two m the roll form ; the rest being made up 
iuijch after the manner of the modern books. The rolls, or 
volumes, were composed of several .sheets, fastened to 
each other, and rolled upon a suck, or umhilicus; the whole 
making a kind ol column, or cylinder, which was to be 
managed by the nmhlinis, as a handle ; it being reputed a 
kind of crime to take hold of the roll itself. The outside 
of the volume was called frons; the cuds of ihe nmhiheus 
were called /y/rw/fi, “liorns;’' which were usually carved 
and adorned likewise with silver, ivory, or even gold and 
precious stoiie.s. Whilst the Egyptian papyrus was in 
common use^ its brittle nature made it proj>er to roll up 
what they wrote ; and as this had been a customary prac- 
tice, manv continued it when they used other materials, 
which might very safely have lioen treated in a different 
manner, to the form of Inxjks belongs the economy the 


insidCf or the order and arrangement of points and letters 
into lines and pages, with margins, and other appurte- 
nances. This has undergone many varieties : at first, the 
letters were only divided into lines, then into scqxirate 
words ; which, by degrees, were noted with accents, and 
distributed by points and . stops into periods, paragraphs, 
chapters, and other divisions. In some countries, as 
among the orientals, the lines began from the right, and 
ran to the left ; in others, as in northern and western na- 
tions, from tlie left to the right ; others, as the Grecians, 
followed both directions alternately, going in the one and 
returning in the other, called houstrophedon, because it was 
after the manner of oxen turning when at plough. In the 
Chinese books, the lines ran from top to bottom. Again : 
the page in some is entire, and uniform ; in others, divided 
into columns ; in others, clistinguishcd into texts and notes, 
either marginal, or at the bottom : usually it is furnished 
with signatures and catch-words ; also w ith a register to 
discover whether the book be complete, To these are oc- 
casionally added the apparatus of summaries, or side-notes ; 
the embellishments of red, gold, or figured initial letters, 
head-pieees, tail-pieces, effigies, schemes, maps, and the 
like. The end of the book, iiow' denoted by fans, w'as an- 
ciently murkctl with a <}, called emomsj and the whole 
frequently washed with an oil diwn from cedar, (►r citron 
chips, strewed hctwTcn the leaves to preseive it from rot- 
ting. There also cx'cur certain formnUr at the beginning 
and end of books ; as among the .lews, the w ord e,sfo 

fori is, w^hicli we find at the end of the hooks of Exodus, Le- 
viticus, Numbers, Ezekiel, A:c. to exhort the reader to be 
courageous, and proceed on to the following Ixiok. The 
coiudusions were also olien guarded with impreeations 
against such as should falsify them ; (d* w'hich W'C have an 
instance in the A(XM*,alypse. J'he Mahometans, for the 
like rea.son, })iacc the name of God at the beginning of all 
iheir iHKiks, which cannot fail to jirocure them jirotection, 
on account of the infinite regard which they pay to that 
name, wherever lontid. For the like reason U is, that di- 
vers of the laws of the ancient emperors begin with the 
formula. Jn Nomine Dei. At the end of eaidi hook, the Jews 
also added the tiuniher of verses contained iti it, and at the 
end of the reniateiich tlie number of sections ; that it might 
be transmitted to yio.sierity entire. The Masonles and Ma- 
hometan d(K-lors have goru’ further, .so as to mmibcr the 
several words and lettm's m each hook, chapter, verse, tV,c. 
of the Ohl Tesiunient and the Alkorun. The scarcity and 
high price of books in fonner ages, ought to render us the 
more grateful for the discovery of the great art of jinniing, 
as e.specially bv tliot means the Holy Bible, "the word of 
truth and gospel of our .salvation,” is made faunlur to all 
clas.sf‘s. 

5. The universal ignorance that prevailed in Europe, 
from the seventh to the eleventh century, maybe ascribed 
to the .searcily of books during that ]>eriod, and the diffi- 
culty of rendering them more common, concurring with 
other causes arising from the stale of goveiurnent and 
manners. 'J'he Romans w rote their books cither on parch- 
ment, or oil paper made of the Egyptian papyrus. The 
latter, being the cheapest, was ol' course tlie most com- 
monly used. Bui after the Saracens conquered Egyjit, m 
the seventh century, the communication betw'een that 
country and the people settled in Italy, or m other parts 
of Europe, was almost entirely broken off, and the papy- 
rus was no longer in mse among them. They wore obliged 
on that account to write all their books ujion parchment ; 
and as the price of that was high, books became extremely 
rare and of great value. . We may judge of the scarcity 
of materials for wTiting them from one circumstance. 
There still remain several manuscripts of the eighth, 
ninth, and fullow'ing centuries, on parcUuicnl, 

from which some Ibnner writing had been erased, in or- 
der to substitute a new composition in its place. Thus, it 
is probable, several of the w^orks of the ancients perished. 
A book of Xivy or of Tacitus might be erased, to make 
mom for the legendary tale of a saint, or the superstitious 
prayers of a mis.sal. Nay, w*orse instances are recorded, 
of obliterating copies of the Jloly Scriptures to make room 
for the lucubrations of some of the more modem fathers 
of the church. Manuscripts thus defaced, the vellum or 
parchment of wdiich is occupied with some other writings, 
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are called palimpsests,” codices rescripti or palimpsesti, 
from pcdimpsesios, “ that which has been twice scraped.” 
As this w^ant of materials for writing will serve to account 
for the loss of many of the works of the ancients, and for 
the small number of manuscripts previous to the eleventh 
century, many facts prove the scarcity of books at this 
period. Private persons seldom possessed any books what- 
ever ; and even monasteries of note had only one missal. 
In 1209, John de Pontissara, bishop of Winchester, bor- 
iws of his cathedral convent of Si. Swithin, at Winches- 
ter, htbliam bene ^lossatcm” that is, the Bible, with mar- 
ginal annotations^ m two folio volumes j but gives a bond 
for the return of it, drawn up with great solemnity. For 
the bequest ol this Bible to the convent, and one hundred 
marks, the monks founded a daily mass for the soul of the 
donor. If any person gave a book to a religious house, he 
l»elieved that so valuable a donation merited eternal salva- 
tion, and he offered it on the altar with great ceremony. 
Pile prior and convent of Hocheslcr declare, that they will 
I'very year pronounce the irrevocable sentence of damna- 
tion on liim 'who shall purloin or conceal a Latin transla- 
tion of Aristotle’s Poetics, or even obliterate the title. 
Sometimes a book was given to a monastery, on condition 
that the donor should have the use of it for his life ; and 
sometimes to a private person, vdth the reservation that he 
who receives it should pray for the soul of his benefactor. 
In the year 1225, Roger de Insula, dean of York, gave se- 
veral I..atin Billies to the university of Oxford, on condition 
that the students who |iemseil themi should dcjxisit a cau- 
tionary pledge. The library of that university, before the 
year 1200, consisted only of a few tracts, chained or kept 
in chests, in the choir of St. Mary’s church The price of 
books became so high, that persons of a moderate lortune 
could not afford to purchase them. In the year J 174, Wal- 
ter, prior of St. Sw’ithiii’s at Winchester, purchased of the 
monks of Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, Bede's homilies atid 
St Austin’s psalter for twelve measures ol’ barley and a 
pall, on which was embroidered in silver the history of St 
llirinus converting a Saxon king. About the year 1400, 
a copy of John of Meiin’s “Roman dc la Rose” was .sold 
before the palace-gale at Paris for folly crowns, or '>'»/. 
f),s'. Od. The countess of Anjoii fi.iid, for a copy of the 
homilies of Hannon, bishop of llaibcr.siadi, two Imndrod 
sheep, five quarters of wheat, and the .same (piantity of rye 
and millet. Kven so late as the year 1171, when Louis 
XT. of France borrowed the works of Rhasis, ilie Arabian 
physician, from the faculty of medicine at he not 

only deposited by way of pledge a eonsidt rable (juantity 
of plate, but he was obliged to ]>roeure a nobleman to join 
with him as surety in a deed, binding himself under a 
great forfeiture to restore it. But when, in the eleventh 
century, the art of making jiaper was invented, niul more 
es|")ecially aller the manufacture lu'caine general, the num- 
ber of manuscripts increased, and the study of the sincnces 
was wonderfully facilitated Indeed, the invention of the 
art of making paper, and the invention of the art of print- 
ing, are two very memorable events in the hi.story of Iiie- 
lature and of human eivilwatum. It is remarkable, that 

1 lie former preceded the first dawning of letters and im- 
j>rovement in knowledge, toward.s the clo.se of the eleventh 
f enlnry ; and the latter ushered in the light which spread 
over Europe at the era of the reformation. 

fi. If the aneicrit hooks were large, they weie formed of 
a number of .skins, of a number of pieces of linen and eol- 
lon cloth, or of papyrus, or parchment, connected together, 
'fhe leaves were rarely 'written over on both sides, Ezek. 
2. 9 Zeeh. 5; 1. Books, when written upon very flexible 
materials, were, as .stated above, rolled round a stick; 
and, if they were very long, round two, from the two ex- 
tremities. The reader unrolled the book to the place which 
he wanted, and rolled it up again, when he had read it, 
Luke 4: 17—20; whence the name megel/c, a volume, or 
thing rolled up, Psalm 40: 7. Isaiah 34: 4. Ezek. 2: 9. 

2 Kings 19; 14. Ezra 6: 2. The leaves thus rolled round 
the stick, which has been mentioned, and bound with a 
string, could be easily sealed, Isaiah 29: 11. Dan. 12: 4. 
Kev, 5: 1. f): 7. Those books which were inscribed on 
tablets of wood, lead, brass, or ivory, were connected to- 
gether by rings at the Iback, through which a rod was 
pa^ised io carry them by. The orientals appear to have 


taken pleasure in giving tropical or enigmatical titles to 
their books. The titles prefixed to the fifty-sixth, sixtieth, 
and eightieth psalms appear to he of this description. And 
there can be no doubt that David’s elegy upon Saul atid 
Jonathan, 2 Sam. 1 : 18, is called in Hebrew the bom, in 
conformity with this peculiarfiy of taste. 

The book, or flying roll, .spoken of in Zeeh. 5: 1,2, twen- 
ty cubits long, and ten wdde, w^as one of the ancient rolls, 
composed of many .skins, or parchments, glued or sewed 
together at the cnci. Though some of these rolls or vo- 
lume.s were very long, yet none, probably, was ever made 
of such a size as thi^. This contained the curses and ca- 
lamities which should befal the Jew’s. The extreme 
length and breadth of it shows the excessive number 
and enormity of their sins, and the extent of their punish- 
ment. 

Isaiah, describing the effects of God’s wralh, says, “ The 
heavens shall be folded up like a book,” (scroll,) Isai. 34: 
4. He alludes to the way among the ancients, of rolling 
up books, when they purposed to close them. A volume 
of several feet in length was sudilcrily rolled up into a very 
small conn>ass. Thus the heavens should shrink into 
themselves, and disappear, as it were, Irom the eyes of 
God, when his W’rath should be kindled. Tiie.se ways of 
speaking are figurative, and very energetic. 

7. Book IS sometimes used for letters, memoirs, an edict, 
or contract. In short, the word booh, in Hebrew, sepher, is 
much more extensive than the Batin liber. The letters 
which Rabshakeh delivered from ReniiacluTil) tollezekiah 
are culled a book. The English iran.slation, indeed, reads 
letter ; but the vScpluagint has hihlum ; and the llebre'w 
l<‘xt, sephcrim. The contract, confirmed .leremiah 
for the purchn.se of a field, is ealleil by the same name, 
.ler 32: 10; and also the edict of Ahasnerns in favor of 
the Jcw’.s, Esther 9: 20, though our translators have called 
It h'ttfrs. The writing wdiich a man gave to ins wife when 
he divorced her was denormnati'd. in llcbri’w, “a bo<»kof 
divorce,” Dent. 2t. 

Books, Writers of. 'fhe ancients seldom wrote their 
treatises with their own hand, but dictated them to their 
(leedrnen and slaves. The.s«‘ were eitluT tarlutsraphot, 
(tnidnumst a, mtmit, “hasty writers,” or knUiurnphoi. hhrn- 
111 , “fair writers," or hthiioordphou hhiarit. “ c(»|»y]sts.” 
The office of lhr.se la.st was to tiunscrilH* f.iirly that w’hich 
tlie former had writhm hastily and from dictation ; they 
were those who were obliged to write books and other 
documents which were intmided to be durable. The eor- 
reciTU’SS of the copies w’ns under the can' of the emendator, 
rornrtor, (ha dnkinmznn to g' ^^laiiinieiui.) A great part of the 
hooks of the New’ Testament w^as dictated after this cus- 
tom. Si. Paul noted it as a particular einatmstance in 
the I'pistle to the Galatians, that he had w’rilten it w’llh his 
own hand, Gal. b: 11. But lie affixed the salutation W’lth 
his own hand, 2 Thess. 3. 17. 1 Cor lf»: 21. Col. 4: 18. 
The amanuensis who w rote the ejasile to the Romans, has 
mentioned himself near the conclusion, Roin. lb: 22. 

Books, nmles of puhlirntimi. Works could only be mul- 
tiplied by means of transcripts’. Wln never in this -w’ay 
(hey jKissed oyer to others, they w’erc fx’yond tlie control 
(*f ilie author, anu published. The edition, or publication, 
by means of the Ixioksellers, was, only at a later per>L>d, 
advantageous to the Christians. The rediatio preceded the 
jnihhcation, w’hich t(H)k place often merely among some 
few friends, and often with great preparations before ma- 
ny persons, who 'were invited for that purpose. From 
hence the author became known as the writer, and the 
w’orld became previously informed of all which they might 
expect from the work. If the composition i>leased them, 
he was requested to permit its transcription ; and thus the 
work left the hands of the author, aud belonged to the pvh- 
hrnm. Frequently an individual sent his literary labors 
to some Rllttstrious man, as a present, strena, munusevhm; 
or he prefixed his name to it, for the sake of giving him a 
proof of friendship or regard, by means of this express and 
particular direction of his work. When it was only thu.s 
{iresented or sent to him, and he accepted it, he was consi- 
dered as the person bound to introduce it to tL» world, or 
as the patfonus fihri, who had pledged himself, as the patro 
nus persona, to this duty. It now became his office to pr^ 
vide for its publication by means of trari.scripts, to facilitate 
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its approach ad Umina poteniiorwa to the gates of men of 
great influence, and to be its Je/htsor, 

Thus the works of the first founders of the Christian 
church made their appearance before their commurniy. 
Their epistles were read in those congrcgatif>ns to wliich 
they were directed ; and whoever wished to possess them 
either took a transcript of them; or caused one to be jiro- 
cured for him. 'I'he historical works were made knotva 
by the authors in the congregations of tlie Christians, per 
recitationem : the object and general interest in them pro- 
cured for them rentiers and transcribers. St. Luke dedi- 
cated his writings to an illustrious man of the name of 
Theophilus. — IFatson. 

BOOK OF JCTXiMENT. Daniel says, Judgment 
Avas set, and the books were opened,” 7: 10. This is an 
allusion to whaf is practised, when a prince calls his ser- 
vants to account. The accounts are produced, anti in- 
(j Hired into. It is possible he might allude also to a custom 
of the Persians, among whom it wa.s a constant practice 
every day to write down what had happened, the services 
done for the king, and the rewards given to those who had 
jicTformed them ; as we see in the histo^ of Ahasuenis 
and Mordecai. When, Iherelbrc. the king sits in judg- 
ment, the books are opened, and he compels all his servants 
to reckon witli him } he punishes those who have lieen 
1‘ailmg in their duty, compels those to pay who are in- 
debted to him, and rewards tho.se who have done him ser- 
vices. There will be, in a manner, a similar proceeding 
at the day of God’s firnil judgment. Ilev. 20: 12. — CahuU, 

BOOK OF LIFE, or Book of the ijvino, or Book of 
THE Loud, Ps. OU. 28. It is very probable, that these de- 
scnptivc phrases, vlueli arc frequenl in vSeripture,are taken 
from the custom observed generally m the courts of princes, 
of keeping a list of persons who are in their service, of the 
provincovS which they govern, of the otliccrs oJ’ their armies, 
of the number of their troops, and sometimes even of the 
name's of their soldiers. Thus Moses desires God rather 
to blot Inm out of his book, than to reject Israel, Exod. 32: 
32. Wlieu it is said, that any one is wTitlen in the book 
of life, it means Uiat he particularly bi'longs to God, is 
(Jiirolled among the number of his li lends and servants. 
When It IS said, ‘Mdottod out of the book of life,” this sig- 
nifies, erased from the list of God’s friends and servants; 
as those who are guilty of treachery are struck oil' the roll 
ol’ oflicers holongiug to a prince. I t is probable, also, that 
the priniiuve Christian cliurclies k< pt li.sts ol their mem- 
bers, 111 which those recently admitted w'cro enrolled : 
these would take n title analogous to that of the book of 
life, or the Lamb’s book of life : as this term occurs prin- 
cipally m the Revelation, it secnisS likely to be derived from 
such a custom. Rev. 3. 5. 22: 19. Something of the same 
nature we have, m Isaiah 1. 3, where the prophet aliude.s 
to such as were “ Avnttoii among the living m .Jerusalem 
that is, enrolled among the cili/ens of that city of God ; to 
which the Christian church w'as afterwards cximpared. In 
a more exalted sense, the book of life signifie.^, the book 
of pixtiJiraUon ; or the register of those w^ho tiirough grace 
have lieen chosen tociernol life m Christ. Luke 10: 20. 
Phil. 4: 3. Rev. 13: 8. 17:8. 20: 12, 15, 21; 27.— Crt/wei. 

BOOTH J a t(*nt made of ]x»les, and used as a tempora- 
ry residence. See I'lnt. — Calniet. 



Booth, (Abraham,) the well-knowm champion of Bap- 
tist principles, venerable for his learning, piety, and talents, 
was bom at Blackwell, in Derbyshire, in the month ol Mmy, 


17.31. lie w'us the eldest child of a large family; and his 
father being a farmer, he brought his son up to Uie buri- 
ncss, in which he a^.dsted him, till he had arrived at the 
age of sixteen, li,.-* education therefore, in early years, 
was very much neglected ; iic never went even to a com- 
mon day-school ; and the only instruction he received, was 
111 the knowledge of the English alphabet, which his father 
taught him, after the toils hnd fatigues of the day. It has 
been frequently and justly observed, that many who have 
received the least mstructiori, have, in the course of a 
comparatively short space of time, made the most rapid 
improvement, both in mind and heart, and have become 
bles.sings to their friends, and ornaments to society j while 
others have disgraced both their preceptors and themselves, 
and only left behind them names dishonored and unworthy. 
To the former may be added Abraham Booth. His mind, • 
ever active and energetic, was at length roused to exertion, 
and he determined to cultivate it himself. This resolution, 
once adopted, never forsook him ; and, iii a .short tune, he 
perfected himself in arithmetic and writing ; and wdiile the 
other members of his family were enjoying their nocturnal 
repose, he was studying and preparing himself for that fu- 
ture usefulness, for which he was subsequently so distin- 
guished. The bodily fatigues of farming not suiting his 
health, he learned to work in thestockmg-frame , but neither 
was this application adapted to him. He was destined for a 
more responsible and important work. His parents were 
members of the church of England ; and, till their atten- 
tion w^as arrested by the tliscourses of some zealous itine- 
rant preachers, wdiowere General Baptists, they constantly 
attended their parish church. The mind of young Abra- 
ham was strongly impressed with their arguments, and, 
after mature consideration, he consented to be baptized, at 
Barton, by Mr. Francis Smith. Mr. Booth gave very early 
marks of f»iety; and wa.s frequently, when his parents 
thought he was devoting hi.s tune to recreation, overheard 
in prayer. His friends, impressed until the idea that he 
po.sses.spd talents for usefulness in the -church of God, ex- 
pre.ssed their anxieties for him to enter the ministry ; and, 
after many prayers and much consideration on the import- 
ance of the great work on which he was entering, he be- 
came a preacher nmong the General Baptists. He was 
an active minister of the Gospel ; preaching at Melbourne, 
Barton, Loughborough, Disewwih, and many other sur- 
rounding places, where he labored with nmch success. In 
1758, he married Miss Elizabeth Bowmmii, an amiable and 
intelligent young woman, by W’hoin he had a large family. 
These increasing demands on his income induced him to 
open an academy rxtvSutton Ashfield, for young gentlemen, 
in w^hich he was joined by his amiable partner, who re- 
eeived a proportionate number of females. 

In 1780, there were distinct, chiirehes formed, in conse- 
quence of the Baptist connexion having increased; and 
Mr. BcKith was accordingly set apart i'or the society of 
Kirby Woodhouse, where he labored for several years, till 
an event occurred, whicli made it his painful duty to leave 
a people to whom he wtis much attached, and among 
whom he had labored for many years. His doctrinal sen- 
timents underwent an important change. Hitherto he had 
held the Arminian doctrine of the iuefficacy of divine 
grace, and wrote a work on Absolute Predestination,” in 
which he opposed the docrine of election, wrhich he after- 
wards warmly vindicated. He now published his Reign 
of Grace,” being the substance of discourses preached in 
a room at Sutton Ashfield, after his secession from the 
General Baptists. 

In 1768, he was catted to the pastoral office of the church 
in Prescot street, Goodman’s fields, London, and was or- 
dained over tliem. He now stutlied intensely, and soon 
shone as a theologian and n. scholar. In 1770, he pub- 
lished a tract, entitled “ The Death of Legal Hojie the Life 
of Evangelical Obedience,” which has been gre|itly prais- 
ed. In 171^2, the cries and tears of the persccmletl Africans 
arrested his attention, and he publicly avowed his utter 
abhorrence of the slave trade ; he look an active part in 
fomarding petitions to the English legislature for its abo- 
lition ; and he preached an able and judicious discourse, in 
aid of the society formed for effecting the abolition of that 
horrid and disgraceful traffic. Mr. Booth now became an 
author of first-rate celebrity in the Baptist denomination, 
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and of which it may be truly said tliat he was one of its 
brifi^htest ornaiiients. in 1778, he published A}'H)lo"y 
for the Baptists, m which they arc vindicated from the 
imputation of layiin^ an undue stress on the ordinance of 
Baptism namely, when they refuse communion at the 
Lord’s table with tmbaptized persons. A powerful eifort 
has indeed been lately made, by an eloquent writer of their 
own denomination, to overturn the jirinciples of the Apo- 
loj^y,” and vindicate the practice of mixed communion; 
but Mr. Booth has been most ably supported by Mr. Jo- 
seph Kinghorn, of Nwwich, and still more recently have 
the lundameutal principles of Ins essay been vindicated by 
Mr. J. Gr. Puller, of Bristol, 'Son of the late .secretary to the 
Baptist mission, in a small volume, which has yet received 
no reply from the advocates of mixed communion. 

In 1784, in consequence of the atipcarance of a posthu- 
mous publication, on the subjecl of infant baptism, from 
ilie pen of tlie celebrated Matthew Henry, Mr. Booth gave 
to tlie world his ‘‘ Pedobaptism examined, on the Princi- 
jdcs, Concessions, and Reasonings of the most learned Pe- 
ilobaplists,” in which he meets his oppom'uts on their own 
ground, avails himself of their own weapons, and, with 
singular dexterity, turn.s them against themselves. The 
volume was reviewed by Mr. Badcock, in the Monthly 
Review for SeptemlHM’, 1784, in which he takes tM*<tas«on 
to remark m the course of his critique, that ho sets his 
ot>poiicnls together by the ears, and leaves them to over- 
throw the very^ cause, in defence of whicli they pKdessed 
to take the field.” The edition was quickly disposed of, 
and in 1787, our aullior came forward with a second edi- 
tion, now greatly enlarged hy a^ldit ion al quotations from 
the writings of the most celebrated Pedobaptists, accompa- 
nied by additional illustrations, remarks, and reasonings, 
comprised in two thick and clo.sely |trinted volumes. In 
this performance, tlie reader will be astonushed at the ex- 
tent ol' the author’s reading and research, his indelaligable 
industry, and his patient perseverance m the pro.secution 
of his subjecl ; nor less so at his .skill m the luminous ar- 
rangement of his materials, which are colh ctcd from an- 
vic.nt fathers, from historians of every age and country, 
from the most eminent professors and pious divines. In 
a word, he seems to have exhausted the eontroversy on the 
Side of the Bapli.sts. An attempt, however, was made to 
furnish a reply, by Dr. VVilJiam.s, aflerward.s president of 
the Rotherham dis'-entiiig aeademy, which called up our 
author again, in 1792, when he published ^^A defence of 
Pedobnplism examined ; or. Animadversion'-- on Dr. Ed- 
W'ard Williams’s Anti-pedobaptism examined.’’ It was 
comprised in a volume of more than five hundred pag(‘s, 
and disphays equal ability with the former work. After 
being many years out of print, a new edition of the whole 
of these pieces on the baptismal controversy bus iceently 
made its ypyicaraiice (182H) in three volumes, octavo, 
handsomely printed. 

To enumerate all the productions of our antbor’.s 
would be to extend this article to loo great a length, since 
almost every year I’urnished some new proof of his labori- 
ous exertions in the cause of pure and undefiled religion ; 
but his Essay on the King<loni (>f Christ,” his Pastoral 
Cautions,” and his “ Amen to Social Prayer,” may be spe- 
cified among his minor productions ; and they are all of 
tliem pieces of uncommon excellence. But his “Glad Ti- 
dings to perishing Sinners; or, the Genuine Go.s|)el a com- 
plete Warrant for the Ungodly to believe in Jesus Christ,” 
which apyieared in 1790, and which was followed by a 
second edition in 1800, was a publication of greater ex- 
tent, and will abundantly recompense the cost and pains 
of perusing it. His last publication was a disc(wr.se, deli- 
vered at one of the monthly me<*tings ol the Baptist church- 
es in the mctropoli.s, entitled, “Divine Jii.stice essential to 
the Divine Character,” with a copiou.s apjxindix ; and in 
none of his writings did the author give more solid proofs 
of an enlightened mind, or of more cogent and powerful 
reasoning. Mr. Booth died on the 27th ol January, 1806, 
in the seventy-second year of his age, deeply regretted by 
all u'ho knew him. He posse.ssed a powerful and vigorous 
mind, cultivated by intense study, enlarged and expanded 
by reading and reflection, and enriched by a copious unc- 
tion from the Spirit of all grace. He was a man of the most 
inflexible integrity, great sanctity of manners, and exhi- 


bited to all around, a patiiTii ol ihr Cliri.stian minister 
If is w’ork.s, (excepting those on bajitism.) were published, 
in Ihrec oclavo volumes, in IKlli. wnli an Essay on hi.s 
Life and Writings. — /o/trs’s (Itrti,. Ihfhr, 

BOOTY; spoils taken in war, Nuni. 'dl- 27- ’.12. Ac- 
cording to tlie law of M().st?s, thf' booty was to b(* divided 
equally between those who were in the bailie and those 
who were in the camp, whatever disparity there might be 
in the number of each party. The law further required 
that, out of that jiart of the .spoils which was assigned to 
the lighting men, the Lord’s share .should be separated; 
and for every three hundred men, oxen, asse.s, shcej), &c. 
they were to take one for the high-priest, as being the 
Lord’s first-fruits ; ami out of the other moiety, belonging 
to the children of Israel, they were to give for every fifty 
men, oxen, asses, sheep, <fec. one to the Jx-vites. — Watson. 

BOOZ, or Boaz ; one of our vSavior’s ancestors accom- 
ing to the flesh, son of Salmon and Raliab, a Canaanitess 
of Jericho, whom Salmon, of the, tribe of .ludah, married. 
Some sny, there were three* of ibis name, the .son, grand- 
son, and great-grandson of Salmon ; the last being husband 
of Ruth, and father ol Olicd. This thc'y believe to be the 
only way in which Scripture can be* reconciled with itself, 
since it reckons 3t)d years between Salmon s marriage, and 
the birth of David, and yet mentions only three persons 
between Salmon and David, viz. Bixiz, Obed, and Jesse. 
Mr. Taylor, however, prefers the solulion of Dr. Alhx. 
The Targum on Ruth says, that Salmon is styled Salmon 
tlie Just ; his w(*rks and the works of his children were 
very excellent; Boaz was a righteous person, by whose 
righteousness the people of Israel were delivered from the 
hands of their enemies, Ac. There \\ ere but 3f)f) yeais 
from the first of Joshua to the birth of David — for from tlie 
Exodus to the temple were 4Si) years ; add to 360 the forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness, the life of David se- 
venty years, and four years of Solomon — the total is 4S0 
years. He llu'refore sujifioses that Salmon might beget 
Boaz when he w-ns 90 years old ; Boaz begat Obed when 
he wa.s 90 years old ; ()bed at 90 begat Jesse; and Jesse 
at 85 begat David. We know that Jong life often deseeiuls 
in a family old Parr had a son who lived to be very old ; 
and, what Is no less remarkable, old men of such iiimihes 
have had children very late in life, as after the age of a 
hundred y'ears; of which old Parr him.'iclf is one exam- 
ple. — Calniet. 

BOKDING, (James,) an eminent Christian, was born 
1540, and died 1010, aged sixty-ninc. “ Bording,” says 
Melchior Adam, “ was second to noiif m the study of 
theology, and he cullivaled it with the sublime view of 
conforming his life to tlie divine will or doctrine.” After 
a laborious life, finding his healih giving way, he retired 
from public business, and arranged his allairs as one who 
was soon to depart fn-m tins to a better Avorld. He made 
his woll; selected and daily visited the place of his burial, 
and (‘omposed the e}iiiaph which was inscribed on his 
tomb. For, said he, “ if ATirmillo, the gladiator, was anx- 
ious to fall in a dignified mqnner, by how^ much more does 
it become a Christian to euvlcavor, lest, in the closing scene, 
he di.shonor a life, W’hieh in all other re.spects had been 
most excellent.* His wishes were fulfilled in relation to 
his last hour, and with a mind perfectly collected and se- 
rene, he breathed out his soul on the bosom of God his 
Savi or . — Ctissord . 

BORE, (Catharine von,) a nun of Nimptochen in Ger- 
many, afterwards the. wile of Luther, was the daughter of 
a gentleman of fortune. At the commencement of the 
Reformation, she, with eight other nuns, convinced by 
Luther’s writings of the impropriety of monastic vow’s, 
escaped from her convent, in 1523. Thi.s bold step was 
highly praised by Luther, who undertook their justification. 
Catharine was then but twenty-six, and the charms of 
youth ^n these circumstances, led her enemies to censure 
her without foundation, as having left her convent for a 
libertine life. Luther, hurt with this report, w^ould have 
married her to Glacius, minister of Ortamiuiden ; but she 
not liking Glacius, he married her himseli’, m 1520. Luther 
always delighted in the heroism of his wife. He womu 
not part with her, he afterwards observed, for all the ficn s 
of the Venetians. Catharine was tenderly attached o 
husband ; she was pious, modest, gentle, plain in ht » 
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and economical in her house, where she displayed all the Mcaiix. He was also made a counsellor of state, and iirst 
liospitality of the Gemian wdWw, without their pnde. She almoner to the duchess of Burgundy. These offices he 
died in 1552, six years after Luther, — Df tharn. held till the 12th of >Vpril, 1704, on winch day he died, at 

BOIlllELLISTS ; a Christian seiU in Holland, so nametl Paris, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
from their fourider Borrcl, a man oi’ great learning in the He wrote much ; but hi.s works are chiefly polemical. 

Hebrew, Greek, and Latin longues. They reject th(‘ use He took great part in the disputes which were earned on 
of the sacraments, public pniyer, and nil other external acts with the Protestants, although he was no advocate for the 
of worship. They as.sert that all the Christian churches of infallibility of the pope, or his power of deposing kings : 
the world have degenerated from the pure ajiostolic doc- both which pretensions he zealously opposed, and refused 
' ‘ ti wwd of God, w'hich the cardinaVs hat, wffiich was oflered him by pope Innocent 


trines, because they have suffered the 
is infallible, to lie exjxmnded, or rather corrupted, by doc- 
tors who arc falhblc. They lead a very austere life, and 
employ a great part of their goods in alms.— Bitek. 

BOKKOMEO, (CnAKLEs,)a cardinal, justly celebrated 
for his virtuc.s, was of an illustrious Lombard family, and 
was horn, in 15:i8, at the castle of Arena, in the Milanese. 
He was created a cardinal and archbishop of Milan, by his 
uncle pope Pius IV. He was n model of piety and ttf clia- 
rity, and a munificent patron of learning. His efforts to 
reform the mona.stic orders drew on him the vengeance of 
a fanatical monk, who attempted, hilt happily, without sne- 
ce.ss,to assawssinate him. Borromeo died in 1581 5 in 1616, 
he was canonized ; and in 1697, a colossal bronze statue 
of him, sixty-six feet high, was ereclwl at Arona. His 
theological works oc'cupy five folio volumes. — Varmpfirl. 

BOIIKOW. When our Iraii.slation state.s that the He- 
brews hornnved things of value from the Egyptians, the 
Hebrew word sigmfte.s merely and docs not imply 

any promise of returning them. As God is the supreme 
possessor of all things, might he not transfer the right of 
the Egyptians to his own jieople, and require them to de- 
mand wdiat he gave them ? When the Egyptians had 
denied them their just wages, might not God, the supreme 
judge, allot them their M'ages, and order them to demand 


XL, as an inducement for him to remain silent on those 
subjects. 

His Funeral Orations have been much admired. They 
arc certainly able compositions : and vsome of them record 
the pmi.sps of worthy and excellent characters ; but it is 
painful to observe so much eloquence wasted on so un- 
worthy an individual as the crafty and implacable Le "fel- 
lier. Bossnet w^as, however, bold in expressing his opinions 
before his .sujieriors. In a dispute betwixt him and Fene- 
lon, wliile tin* king was present, he expressed his ojnnion 
with so much warmth, as led the kmg to say, ‘‘ \Vh(U 
•mould you have dmie, if / had taken pari with Ftjielun against 
ymV'' — Bo.ssiiet replied, mmld have spoken ten tunes as 
hudV^ On another occasion, as lie had inveighed against 
theatrical exhibitions, to which Louis was nddieted, the 
monarch took an opporinnity to ask him, wdiat he thought 
of attending them ? To which be replied, For it, there 
are great examples; against it, strong arguments^' 

His Universal History, which has (»ver been eonsideicd 
his principal work, w^as conjpo.sed while he was jneeepior 
to the dauphin, and was chiclly inlended for the use of 
that prince, lie has so well ]x>inted out, in his iriiroduc- 
lion, the extensive uscfulnohs ol' history in general, and of 
a chronological ablidgment of it in particular, that it is 


it in this raamicr ? Kxod. 3: 22. and 12: 35. To borrow unnecessary to say any thing here on these subjects. He 

.1 i„_ * indeed, the first who produced a true general history, 

which, like a maji, according to his own excellent comjiafi- 
sori, collect.'* and arranges, m one great ami consistent 
})lan, wdlh perfect symmetry and correctness, the most 
material events of every nation from the beginning of 
time, in Uu'ir due situation, connexion, and order. This, 
however, is not the sole merit of his w’ork, which derive.s 


money or piods, without earnestly emleavoruig to pay in 
due time, is a mark of a wneked and covetous person. Fs. 
37:21. It is sinful to injure in any w'ay what W’e have 
borrowed. Exod, 22: 15.— Pmc/i ; Calmd. 

BOSOM. The front of the upper part of the body — the 
breast. The Orientals generally wore long, wdde, and 
loo.se garriients ; and when about to cariy^ any thing away 



plies kindiicjvs, secrecy, intimacy, Gen. 16: 5. 2 Sara. 12: Evcrywdierc he show's the overruling providence of Mira, 
8 . Christ is in the iKiSorn of the Father j that i-., possesses who 

the closest intimacy and perlect kiiowdedgc of the Father, ‘'Iiulc.s m the whirl wind, ami ilirects the Htonu,” 

John 1: 18. Our Savior is said to (*airy his lambs m his and shows, in the turbulence of liiuuan affairs, the execu- 
bosom, which heautilully represents his tender care and lion of his dcsigms, the performance of his promises, and 
Isa. dO: 1 1 .—Calniet. the, fulfilment of those ihrcatenings W'hieh he has denoun- 

T on ’ f*<*d against tyrants and impious nations. It must,how- 
/I T> X, , ^ ' ever, be remembered, that M. Bussuet w'ns a Catholic, and 

1 , c Meaux, was indeed a zealous one ; of eonrse. In; will be expected to 

txiin beplember ol respectable parents, at I)i]on, speak as a Catholic. As a controversialist, he is distm- 

guished by gi’cat logical acutene.ss and infinite dexterity 
Lo e d C r. He received his hrst mstructious at the college in exposing the weak jxiints of an opjioncnt, and eoneeiil- 

wirnlm. f 'li'alitK-s arc particularly eibibitcU in 

pmor tak uts, ami bj chnnee got possession of a Bible, his ceicbrni pd “V. Yniiftitirm rtf tkA Cr>i*V. O 


which made an indelible impression on him. Being in- 
tended for the church, he wcis sent to Pan.s, in 1612, to 
finish his studies at the collt*ge of Navarre. After eom- 


celebraled “ Exposition of the Roman Qatholic Faith,” 
aiklressed principally to Protestants ; which, how’cvcr, w as 


nine years waiting the approbation of the jwjie, ere it re 

nletine- his ihcdlfirrir-flt Pnnr >r k . '“V *. reived his “ Imprimatur,'' The points on which he chiefly 

lUK'tor^oTthe h? he received the degree of lays stress, are the antiquity and unity of the Catholic 

to Metz where he wasfirsi^ .mn ]»^>^^'eaiately removed church j the accumulated authorities of fathers, councils 
afterwards archdcai'on and church, and popes j and the necessity of a final unupire in matters 

quittll himself with ffreat ?Jd doctrine and discipline. On all these points, however, 

devoted himself to his cltVirn wmV appears to have he w^as ably an.swered by the venerable, John Claude and 
vors to obtain preferment He llhnrpr*^ ^ ministers of the French Calvinists, as w^cU as by 

instruction of his flii^k • and archbishop Wake, w'ho, in his “ Exposition of the Doctrine 

quent, was studious to accomnuwlfil^^^ Jearned and elo- of the Church of England,” exposes much management 
capacity of bis hearers H.. discourses to the and artifice in the suppression and alteration of Bossuet’s 

The ife bishop Hurd also, in his valuable 
without any solicitation, the bishopric of Condon S mtroductory to the Study of 

beiiuf appointed, in 1670 nrecemor m tL u* u Prophecies,” has taken occasion to unravel some of his 
resigned^Ss bishopric, that he might devote himself mor^ however, 

entirely to that im^rtant office. When he ha^a'mpS cufi^n ti T 

a recompense for his attentW and fideU^, tr^he S of S^i the ^ revocation of the edict of Nantes, 

r- V, jr, ly . .t- Ste ot On the whole, he was a man of great genius, loft;^ spint. 
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and extraordinary vigor of mind. His works were pub- 
lished in 1743, m tw'ciity quarto volumes, and many of 
them have been often rejuinted in vaiious iiiriiis. — Ifouv, 
Diet. Tlist. ; Jones'* s Chr, Bio", 

BOSTON, (Thomas,) a very pious Scoteh divine, was 
horn at Oimse, in I (>76, and died minister of Kttnek, in 
1732. In early youth he was much h'doved for his sweet- 
ness of temper, progress in learning, and seriousness of 
t'onversation. He finished his studies at the university of 
Edinhurg before he wnis twenty, and received license to 
preach. He was ordained minister of Shrimpton in 1700. 
fie was a most excellent preaclier, and a devoted pastor. 
His po thiimous works w'crc numerous, but he is chiefly 
remembered hy his Human Nature in its Fourfold State ; 
a work whieh has gone through numerous editions. — 
Davenport ; Niddh ton^ iv. 25/>. 

HOST WICK, (Haviu,) an eminent minister in New 
York, w’as of Scotch cxlraefion, and w’^as horn about the 
vear 1720. He was first settled at Jamaica on Long Island, 
w hfM'c he continued till I?.*)!), when the synod translated 
him to the Preshytenau soeiety of New York. In this 
charge he continued till November 12, 17t >3, when he died, 
aged forty-three. He w'as of a mild, catholic disposition, 
of great piety and zeal; and he confined himself entirely 
to the proper business of his office He abhorred the fre- 
qmmt mixture of divinity and piditics, and much more the 
furpituile of making the former subservient to the latter. 
His thoughts' were occupied by things which are above, and 
he wished to wilhilraw the niiiids of his people more from 
the concerns of this world. He was deeply grieved, when 
.some of his flock became, not fervent Christians, but furi- 
ous politicians. He preached the Gospel ; and us his life 
corresponded wdtb his jireaehing, he was respected by good 
men of all denominations. 

A few months licfore his death, his mind w’as greatly 
distressed by appiehensions respecting the interests of his 
family, wdieu ho should be taken from them. But God 
wuis pleased to give him such view’s of his pow'cr and 
goodness, and such cheerful reliance uimn the wnsdoin and 
reiditiide of his government, as restored to him peace and 
enhnness. He W’as willing to cast him.self, add all that 
W’as dear to him, upon the providence of his heavenly Fa- 
ther Til this temper he eoiitmued to his last moment, w'heu 
he placidly rcsigni’d his soul into the hands of hi.s Havior. 
Such is the seiciniy ficqnently imparted to Christians in 
the .solemn hour of di.ssoliition. 

He published a sermon, preached May 2.5, 17,58, enti- 
tled, Self disclaimed, arul Chiist exalted ’’ it received 
the warm recoinTuendation of Gilbert Tennent. Jt is a 
sermon foi ministers, penelratiug into the subtile workings 
and base motives of the human licart, and presenting tlie 
most serious triilbs, in a marmor vciy ])erspi<'Uous and 
affeetionate. He [uiblished al.so an ai'couni of the life, cha- 
racter, and (haith of president Davies, prefixed to Davies’s 
sermon on the death of George H-, 17()1 After his de- 
cease, there was published from his maunserijits, “A Vin- 
dication of the Right of Tnfaiils to the Ortlinaiu (‘ of Ba}»- 
lism, being the siihstance of S(‘vetal discour-ses from A(‘ts 
3. 3').”--v1//f// MiddhUnds Biog. Evan", »v. 4H— 418; 
Nnr and Gen. Bin". Diet. ; Smith's A5/r Yorh, H13 ; Dref. 
to Bostivi(l'\^ Vhdicfition . 

BOT'rLK. Tlie diflerenee is so great between the pro- 
perties (d’ glass bottles, such as arc in common u.^e among 
us, and the bottles made of skin, w’lueh were used ancient- 
ly by iqost nations, and still are used jii the East, that 
w'lien w’c read of bottles, without carefully distinguishing 
in our minds one* kind of bottle from the other, mistake is 
sure to ensue. For instance, (Josh. 9. 4.) the Gibeoniles 
‘GUd work wilily ; they l(3ok upon their asses wine-bot- 
ties, old, and rent, ami bound up ’’^patched. So verse 
13, These bottles of wine were new, and behold they be 
rent.” Surely to common readers Ihis is unintelligible! 
So Matt. 9: 17, Neither do men put mcw' wine into old 
bottles ; else, the bottles break, arul the wine runneth out, 
and the bottles perish “ but new wine,” says Luke, (5: 
38.) must be put in new bottjes, and both are preserved.” 
Now’, what idea have English readers of old, and rent, and 
patched (glass) bottles ? Or, of the necessity of neiv glass 
bottles for holding wew wine ? Nor should we forget the 
figure employed by Job: (32; 19.) “my belly is as wine 


which liath no Vein ; it is reaily to hurst, like new botlles.’^ 
To lender these, and some other passages, flear, we must 
undeisTaiid some of the propcrlic.s of the bottles alluded to. 

The accompanying cngiaving, whuii is copied from the 
Antiqmtiesol Herculaneum, (vol. vu. p. 197. ) shows, very 
clearly, the form and nature of an aTioient boule ; out of 
wiiieh a yoting wormni is pouring wmc into a cuj>, wiiich 
in the original is held by Silemi.s. it appears from this 
figure, that after the skin has been sinjiped oil' the ununal, 



and projierly dre.ssed, the places w’hcrc the legs had been, 
arc closed up ; and where the neck was, is the opening 
left for receiving and di.scharging the contents of the bot- 
tle. This idea is very simple and conspicuous in ihe 
figure. No doubt, such bottles, when full, in which state 
this is represented, difi’er from the same when empty : be- 
ing, when full, .swollen, round, and firm ; when emp^v, 
flaccid, weak, and bending — Cnhnct 

BOTTDTNOT, (Emas, L.L D ,) litst president of the 
American Bible Soeietv, W’a.s born in rhiladclphia. May 2, 
1740. His great-grandlathcr, Elias, w’a*- a Protestant m 
France, wdio fled from his country tin the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes; his father, Ehas, died in 1770, his mo- 
ther, (-atharine VNilliams, was of a AVelsh fiiimly. Alter 
a classical education, h«‘ .stmljed law imiltn’ liieh.'iid Stoc k- 
ton, whose eldest sister lie inarned. Soon after commen- 
cing the practictMif law’ in New Jersey, I rose to distinc- 
tion. He early e.sjKmsed the etnise of his co it”v. In 
1777, congiess appointed him comimss irv general of pri- 
.soners; and in the .same year he was eleeied n dr legate to 
congres.s, of whieh Ixnly he was elected the piesideut. m 
November, J782. In that capneiD he put his signature to 
the treaty of peace. He returned to thi ju'ofession of the 
law; blit w’as again elected to congress uruh’r the new 
cou.stitution, in 1789, and was lontinued a member of the 
house SIX years. In 179t), Washington appointed him the 
direetor of the mint of the United States, as the sm'eessor 
of Rilteiihoiise : in this ofliee he eonliniiMl till 18().5, when 
he re.signed it, and, retiring from Philadelphia, passed the 
remainder of his life at Burlington, New Jersey, Hi* lost 
his wife about the year 1808: he himself died, Oelolier 24, 
1821, aged cighly-onc. 

After the estahlishnieni, in 1810, of the Am, Bible Soidety, 
which he assisted in creating, he w as electcil its first presi- 
dent ; and he made to it the munificent donation of t<‘u 
thousand dollars. He afterwards eontrihuted liberally 
towards the erection of its depository. In 1812, he w’us 
elected a member ol the Amonean Board o^Commi.^sioucrs 
for Foreign Mis.sioiis, to which he presented, the next year, 
a donation of one hundred pound.s, sterling. ihr(‘(‘ 

Cherokee youths w-’ere brought to the foidgu mission 
school in 1818, one of them by hks permission look his 
name, for he w’as deeply interested in every attempt to 
meliorate the condition of the American luiliims Hi.s 
honse was the seat of hospitality, and his days were .Npciit 
in the pursuits of biblical literature, in the exerci.se of the 
loveliest charities of life, and the perfoimaucr of the high- 
CvSt Christian duties. He w^as a tru.stce of Princeton col- 
lege, in which he founded, in 1805, tlie eabinet of nammi 
history, which cost three thousand dollai.s. lie w'as u 
member of a Presbyterian church. By the religion winch 
he professed, he was supported and checreil he went 
down to the grave. His patience was unexha u^ted; his 
faith was strong and triumphant. Lxhortmg ihoM‘ around 
him to rest in Jesus Christ as the only grouml oi trust, amt 
commending his daughter and only child to the care ol his 
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fiieiidy, he expressed his desire to depail in jxiace to the The reputation which he acquired by preaching in the 
bosom of liis Father in heaven, and his last prayer was, counfry induced his superiors to send him to Paris, where 
Lord Jesus, rcc(‘ive my spirit.” he immediately acituired ]X)pularity. a,nd became the favor- 

By brs last will, Dr" Boudinot becjiuifithed his large ife preacher of Louis XIV., who sent him into Languedoc, 
»;st.are principally to charitable us»\s ; ^200 dollars for ten to convert the Protestants. The latter part of his life was 
poor widows ; 200 to t!ie New Jer.^ey Bilile so<*iety, to pur- spent in visiting the sick and the prisons, and in other 
chase spec.incles for i!ie aged jioor, io enable them to read works of charity. He died, universally regretted, in 1704. 
the Bible : 2,f)00 dollars to ilie Moravians at Bethlehem, His sermons rxiciipy sixteen Volumes, and have often been 
for the instruction of the Indiairs ; 4,000 acre.s of land to reprinted.-— 

the society for the hf'ncfit of the Jews; to the Magdalen BOBRIGNONISTS ; the follow^ers of Antoinette Bou- 


socictics of New Voik and Philadelphia, 500 dollars each; 
throe houses in J0n!.td(‘]j'hia to the trustees of the general 
assembly, f<»r the purchase of books fur ministers ; also, 
.'LOOO dollars to the general assembly, for the support of a 
missionary in rh!};ide!j)hM and New York; 4,080 acres 
dC land for theological i^tudents at Pnneclon ; 4,000 acres 
io ihe ('(Jlcgp (»C New Jersey, Ibr Ihe eslt^blishment of fel- 
]o\rship.s; L5i2 acres to the American board of commis- 
Mouei's for foreign missions, with special reference to the 
iK’iielit of the Irnliaus ; ”.,270 acres to the hospital at Phi- 
!ad<dphia, for the benefit of foreigners; 4,580 acres to the 
.A moriean Bible Society ; 1. 0.000 acre.s to the ma}^ and 
<-orpornlion of Philadeljihia, to suj>ply the^ poor wdth wood 
on low terms ; ;ilso, after the decease of his daughter, .5,000 
dollars (o the college, and 5,000 to the theological semina- 
ry of Jhaneeion, and h.OOO to the American board of com- 
inissejncrs for foreign mis.sions, and ihe remainder of his 
estate to the general assembly of tlie Presbyterian church. 

ilow lu nevolcnt, honorable, and useful is such a chari- 
t.ible dispo'.iiion of tlic jiroperty which God miru.sts to a 
r'liristmn, eomiiared w’ith the selfish and narrow appropri- 
ation of It to the enrichment of family relatives, without 
ni'.y lei'ereiicci (o the d illusion of truth and holiness in the 
(‘artli ? For siwh deeds of charity, the names of Boudinot, 
and Burr, and Abbott, and Norris, ami Phillips, will be held 
in lasting, nufst lionor.ible remembrance. 

Hr. Boudinot j>nb]is|H‘d 'fhe Age of Kevelation.or the Age 
of Benson an Age of Infididity, J7b0, also J801 ; an oration 
bt'fore t lie society of the rmeinnali. !7fid; Second Advent 
of the Messiah, J8J5; Star in tlie West; or, an Attempt 
to discover the long-lost Tribes of Israel, preparatory to 
tlieir letnni to iheir beloved eity Jerusalem, octavo. JHJf). 
Like Mr Adair, he n-^mnls the inrijans as the lost tribes. 
y)//»o; ; Prffiop. xvii. .'{fib ; xviu. 25 ; Green s Dim, 278. 

Boris' PS, BOI^NDAUIKS; limits. Mo.sevS forbids any 
one to alter the bonruls of his neighbiir’s inheritance: 
(Pent, Ifi. It ) “Thou shall not remove thy neighlior’s 
liin.l-inai ic, wlmli they of old time have set on thine inhe- 
Mtanee, which thou dfist inherit,” Acc, All the people 
<*nrse the man who should remove the bounds planted by 
their '.uwestors, pent. 27. 17. Job (24: 2.) reckons those 
who are ginlly of this ermie among thieves and robbers, 
and oppressors ol Uic poor, .losephus (Antiq. hb. iv.enp. 

H ) has uilcrpreied llie law' of Moses in a wry particular 
sense, lb' says, “that it is not law'ful to change the li- 
mits, eiilu'r ol the land belonging to the Israelites, or that 
nl li)* II iiPighbors with w'bom th <7 are at peace ; hut that 
il’.i’v (Might to be lelt as they are, having been so' placed 
by ilic order of God lurn.^elf • for the desire which avari- 
<M(msmen have to extend their limits, is the occasion of 
w'ar and division*, and wiiosorver capable of removing 
the boundaries ol lands, not far from a disposition to 
violate all other laws,” 

Among the i*omaiis, if a slave, with an evil design, 
changed any boundary, h“ was punished with death. Men 
of emubtion w'cre sometimes banished, and jirivale persons 
punished according to the circumstances of their crime, 
by pecuniary lines, or corporal punishment. The re.specl 
of the ancients for boundaries proceeded almo.st to adora- 
tion. Nmna Pompilins, king of the Ilomans, ordained, 
t});it offerings should be made to boundaries, wdth thick 
milk, cakes, and first-fruits. Ovid say.s, that a lamb w'as 
Sitetifitid to them, an<l lliat they 'were sprinkled w'ith 
blood ; find Juvenal speaks of cake and pap, which were 
laid every year upon the saered bounds. 

The Scripture reckons it among the effects of God’s om- 
nipotence, to have fixed hounds to the sea. Ps. 104* ‘I Job 
2r): 10. Frov. 8: 20. Jer. 5: n.—Cdmef. ' 
BOtJRHALOUE, (Louis,) a Jesuit, and a French preach- 
ev of consummn te eloquence, w'as born at Bourge^ n 1632. 


rijmon, a lady in France, who pretended to particular in- 
spirations. She W'as born at Lisle, in 1616. At her birth 
she wa.s so deformed, that it was debated some days in the 
family-whether it was not proper to .stifle her as a monster; 
but h^r deformity diminishing, she w’as spared. From 
her childhood to her old age she had an extraordinary turn 
of mind. She set up for a reformer, and published a great 
number of books filled wdth very singular notions ; the 
most remarkable of w^hich arc entitled, “The Light of the 
AVorld,” and “ The Testimony of Truth.” ‘ In her confes- 
sion of faith, she profcs.ses her belief in the Script nre.s, the 
divinity and atonement of Christ. She -believed also that 
man is perfectly free to resist or receive divine grace; 
that then* is no such thing as foreknowdedge or election ; 
that God is ever unchangeable love toward.s all his crea- 
tures, and does not inflict any arbitrary pimi.'^hment ; but 
that the evils they .suffer are the natural eonscijuence of 
sin; that religion consists not in outward forms of worship 
nor systems of faith, but in an entire resignatioii to the 
will r)f God, and those iinvard fcel!ng.s whieJi arise from 
immediate communion wuth God. She held many extra- 
vagant notions, among which, it i.s said, she a.s.serterl that 
Adam, before the fall, possessed the principles of both sex- 
es; that in an ce.stasy, God represented Adam to her mind 
in his original state ; asal.so the beauty of the first world, 
and how he had drawn it from the chao.s ; and that every 
thing was bright, transparent, and darted forth hl'o and 
ineffable glory ; that Christ has a twofold manhood— one 
forme»l of Adam before the ereation of Eve, and another 
taken from Ihe virgin Mary ; that his human nature w'as 
corrupted -^uth a principle of rebellion against God's will: 
with a luunber of other wild ideas. Slie dressed like a 
hermit, and travelled through France, Holland, England, 
and Scotland. She died at Franeker, in the province of 
Frise, October .30. 1080. Her principal patrons were Chris- 
tian Bartholomew', a Jansenist jiriest at IVIccblin, and Peter 
Poitiet, who employed a surpri.smg genius and an uncom- 
mon sagacity to dress out the reveries of faiiaticism. In his 
“Divine Economy,” he reduced the substance of Bourig- 
noii's fancies to a regular form. Dr. Garden of Aberdeen 
attempted to introduce them into Scotland, and wTote an 
afKilogy m their favor, m* at least labored to spread it. He 
W’as condemned and deposed by the general assembly, in 
1701. If w^c may belie ve Dr. Kippis, she had more disci- 
ples in Seotl.and than in any other country jH'rhaps in the 
Avorld . — TJemh r son's B uch . . 

BOURNE, (RfcHAKD.) a mi.ssionary among the Indian.s 
at Marshpee, W’as one of the first emigrants from England, 
who settled at Sandwich. Being a religious man, he offi- 
ciated publicly on the Lord’s day, until a minister, Mr. 
Smith, was settled; he then turned his attention to the In- 
dians at the southward and east w’ard, and I'e.solyed to bring 
them to an acquaintance wdth the Gospel. He w’cnt to 
Marshpee, not many miles to the; south. The first a'^'count 
of him is in 1658, w'hen he wfas in that towm, assisting in 
the settlement of a Ixmndary between the Iiidiaus tind the 
proprietors of Barn.stable. Having obtained a competent 
knowledge of the Indian language, he entered on the mis- 
sionary service wdth activity and ardor. Ou the ]7ih of 
August, 1670, he w'as ordained pastor of an Indian church 
at M arshine, constituted by his own disciples and converts ; 
which solemnity was performed by the famous Eliot and 
Cotton. Pie died at Sandwich, about the year 1685, leav- 
ing no Bocces.sor in the ministry but an Indian, named 
Simon Popmonet. Mr. Bourne is deserving of honorable 
remembrance, not only for hi.s zealous exertions to make 
knowm to the Indians the glad tidings of salvation, but for 
his regard to their temporal interests. He wisely consi- 
dered, that it would be in vain to attempt to propog^he 
Christian knowledge among tfiem^ ijinless they had a 
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tory where they might remain in peace, and have a fixed 
habitation. He therefore, at his own expense, not long 
after the year 1000, obtained a deed of MarshjHJc from 
Quachatisset and others, to ilie South sea Indians, as his 
TK'ople were called. This territory, in the opinion of Mr. 
Hawley, was perfectly adapted for an Indian town ; Iwjing 
situated on the sound, in sight of Martha’s Vineyard, eut 
into necks of land, and well watered. After the death of 
Mr. Bourne, his son, Shearjashub Bourne, Esq. succeeded 
him 111 the Marshjiee inheritance, where he lived till his 
death, in 1710. He procured from the court at Plymouth 
a ratification of the Indian deeds, so that no parcel of the 
lands could be bought by any while person or persons 
without the consent of all the said Indians, not even with 
the consent of the general court. Thus did the son pro- 
mote the designs of the father, watching over the interests 
of the aborigines. A letter of Mr. Bourne, giving an ac- 
count of the Indians in Plymouth county and upon the 
c.ipe, IS preserved in Citiokin. — Mathtr^s iii. 1911^ 

Coll. Hint. iSoc. i. 172, ]9C.-~199, 21H; m. 188—190; viii. 
170; (Jookhi ; Morton, 192; Hutchinnon/\. lOO; Allen. 

BOVEY, (Catiiakine,) daughter of John Riches, mer- 
chant of London, was married to William Bovey, Esq. 
of Elaxley in Ci louceslershire, at the age of fifteen. This 
lady IS not noted eitlier as a linguist or a writer ; yet such 
were lici* qualities and accoinphsliments, that she may 
justly claim a place in the first rank of female woithies. 
At tlie age of twenly-two, she was left a v\ idow, wdthout 
children, and very ojialenl ; and being, likewise, an heiress 
to her father, these circumstances, added to her illu.striou.s 
qualities, gained her crow ds of admirers ; but .she chose 
to remain in a stale of widowhood, that she might have 
no iut<‘rnq)l ion to lu'r improvenn^nt in knowledge and re- 
ligion, and her d<‘Votedness to the happiness of the poor. 
Her domestic expenses w’ere managed wnth a decency and 
dignity becoming her fortune ; but with a frugality that 
made iiev income abound to all pu)[)cr objects of charity, 
to the relief of the necessitous, the eneonragemeiit of the 
industrious, and the instruction of the ignorant. She 
distributed not only with cliecrfulness but with )oy, being 
sometimes iinablo to refrain from it'ars, on iKiholdmg the 
happiiii'>'< she had imparted. The word of God w’as her 
guide ; her cloM*t her delight ; and licr w liole character 
beautifully developed the jiuiverandexccUenceof Christian 
jirinciples. She died Jan. 21, 172(5, aged fdty-six. — Jhtham. 

BOW. (See Arms, Military.) 

BOWDOIN, (James, LL. D.) governor of Massaehn* 
setts, and a philosoplier and statesman, was born in Boston, 
August IS, 1727, and w’asthe son of James Bowaloin, an emi- 
nent meivlianl. He gratluated at Harvard college in 1715. 
During Ins residence, at the university, he w as distinguished 
by his genius and unwearied application to his studies, 
while his modesty, politeness, ami bcnevoleme gave his 
irionds assuiance, that his talents would not be prostituted, 
nor his future cMiimence employed lor the. promotion of 
unworthy ends. When he arrived at the age of twamly- 
onc ycar.s, he came in possession of an ample fortune, left 
him by his father, who died September 4, 1717, He was 
now in a situation the most threatening to his literary and 
moral improvement; for one great nn^tive, wdiich impels 
men to exertion, could have no mtluence upon him, and 
his griMt wealth put it eompletelv m his juiwer to gratify 
the guidy deshes of youth. Rut his life lud hitherto been 
regular, and he now, with the maturity of wnsdoin, adopted 
a system, wiiich w^as most rational, pleasing, and useful. 

^ He determined to combine with tlie enjoyraenls of do- 
mestic and social life a course of .'"tndy, which .shouM en- 
large and perfect the pow'ers of bus mind. At the age of 
twenty-two years, lu’ married a daughter of Jolm Erving, 
and commenced a system of literary and scientific re- 
seareli, to which he adhered through lile. 

In the year i753, the citizens of Boston elected him one 
of their representatives in the general court, where his 
learning and eloquence soon rendered^ him cunspicinms. 
He continued in this station until 1750, w^hen he was 
chosen into the council, in which body he was longknowm 
and resnected. With uniform ability and patriotism be 
advocated the cause of his country. In the di.sputes 
whldh laid the foundation of the American revolution, bis 
writings and exertions were eminently useful. In the 


year 1/75, a year most criiieal and important to Americaj 
he 'was chosen prcsifhmt of tin* council ul Massachusetts, 
and he continued in thatotlifc the givaicr part of tlx? time 
till tlie adoption of the slate consiimtion ni ITsi) {i,. ^vris 
president of tlie coiivenhori wliich fonm-ii n ; ;jnd some of 
its important articles arc the rc.sult ol knowlcilgo of 
government. 

In the year 178.5, after the resignation of llanfodc, ]),* 
-w^^as chosen governor of Mnssachnsetts, and was ic,t 
the folloudng year. In this ollice, his wisdom, finnnc'.'s, 
and intlexible integrity were conspicuous. Hi* died m 
Boston, after a distr(‘ssing sickness of three months, No- 
vembei (5, 1790, aged .sixty-three. 

Governor BowMoin was a learned man, and a constant 
and generous friend of literatim’. Tlie Anu'ncan aemh my 
of art.s and sciences, inenr]u>rated at Boston, May I, 1780, 
at a lime wdimi oiir counti y was in the decqiest distiess, 
W’as formed under his mlluenee, and was an olijiicl of hr: 
constant attention. He was t liosen its first lne^,uleul, and 
he continued in that olVice till Ins ileatii He wais consii- 
luled doctor of laws by the university ot IMinhurgh. and 
Avas elected a member of the Royal s^„*l(>tIl»s ol London 
and Duhlm. He w'as deeply convimed of ilu* tintli iiii l 
excellence of (7hrisnamlv, and it had a consi.mi ell.'i l 
iijion his life. As l!ie honi of liis depail'iie a;ipi'oa( lieii, 
h(‘ cxpre.s.sed Ins salisfru tion in ihe tliouelil o( going (o 
the full otijt)ymenl of God and Ins Reilcemer. 

Governor Bowdoin wms tin' autlior i/f a ptietm “ j’ar.i- 
ptirose of the Economy of Human Lil*’,*' date<l M.irch 28, 
I7.5"t. He also ])uhhshed a philosoplncfd ilisMinise, pu]»- 
licly addressed to the American ai'ademj ol aii nmi sci- 
ences m Boston, Nc>vember8, 1780, when he w :is inducted 
into the office of ])r»’siilcnt. — Tfunlor^ I 'on. 8'w , 

Eulogy; M/sn. Mng. iii. 5—8, ri!)!, ,”.05, !-’»72 ; Vnivir. 
Astjh, i. 73 — 7f3 ; JShfh't ii , Minol'n ITisi. In.o/r. , jla/- 
.shall, \. J21 ; Awn. Qn. li<v. u. .505; Mai/a ih^r t'o!. 
184 ; Elvot ; Midi. 

BOY BfSHGi*, THE. Ancienllv, on the fiili of Deu’in- 
ber, it being St. Nicholas's day, the choir Iv ys in calhe-- 
ilral chuiches chose oni’ ol* their number to maintain the 
Slate and aulliority of a bishop, lor w ha h ourpose the Itoy 
w'a** habited m rich epis<*c>pal lobes, wore a iiiiP ' on Ins 
head, and hore a ciosier in his hanrl ; and Ins le/lows, liir 
the lime being, assumed the (diarnetci* and llle.^s of jiiiesls, 
yielded him ctinonieal ohedienee, look possessioirof the 
chuirh, and, exeepi mass, jierlonm d all the I’cclesiastieal 
ceremonies and offices. Thoutdi tin’ bo\ hish<»i>‘s eh'ction 
wTis on the bth of Decemlier, yet Ids oliiee ami autliorily 
lasted till tlie 28th, being Innoet'uis’ day. Mi Gregoie’ 
found the }»roees^i(>nal ot Ihe boy bislaqi. Bv the stalnics 
of the ehiiridi of Sarum, for the regulation of this (‘xtra- 
onlinary .scene, no one was to interrupt or )»rcss u]vjn the 
boy bishop and the other (diihlrcn during their jiroccssion 
or service iii the f-athedral, upon pain of auntheiua, U 
further apjK’.ars, that at this cathedral tlie hi'y bi.shop held 
a Kind of viMlatioii, anil maintained a corresponding ate 
and prerogative ; and he is supposed to have liad i>ower 
to dispose of prebends that fell atu .iiit dunng lus ejnseo- 
pacy. If he di^nl w'uhm the month, he was buncil hUe 
other bishops in his trpi.seopal oi uameiils, his ohseipues 
Avere .solemnized with great jKimp, and a monmiKnl was 
eri’cted lo his memory, Avith his ejuscopal effigy. About 
one hundred and fiUyyiurs ago, a stone monument loom; 
of these hoy bishops A^'as discovered in Sahslmry ciuhe- 
drul, under the seats near the jnilpit, from whence it was 
removed to the north iiart of the nave bet av ecu the ]u liars, 
and covered over with a box of wfXKh to the great admi- 
ration of those wh(', uuaequainted with the anomalous 
character it designed to commemorate, thought it “ almost 
impossible that a bishop should be so small m person, or 
a child so great in cloihes.” 

This singular custom, it appears, was observed also nt 
Canterbury, St. Paul's, Colchester, Westminster, Eton, 
York, Beverly, and all the churches that hud cathedral w or- 
ship, in England, and at many places on the continent. — 
Henderson' $ Buck ; Jiolwison on Baptism, 151. 

BOYLE, f R obert,) a philosophei, Avho ranKs AvitTi 
Bacon and with Newton, wais the seventh .son of the cele- 
brated earl of Cork, and was liorn at Lismore, m iRdarid, 
January 2(5, lG2f5, the year that Bacon died. He was 
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committed to the care of a cduntiy mme, with inetractioiis 
to him tip os hardy as if he had been her 6wn son. 



** For bh father/^ he tells us, “ had a perfect aversion lor 
the ibndness of those parents, which made., them breed 
their children so nice and tenderly, that a hot sun or a 
good shower of rain as much endangers thenti as if %ey 
were made of butter or of sugar.” He thus gained a 
strong and vigorous constitution ; which, however, he 
afterwards lost in a considerable de^ee, by its being treated 
too delicately. When he was about three years old, he 
lost his mother, who was a most accomplished woman ; 
and whom he regrets on that account, because he did not 
know her. A second misfortune was, that he learned to 
stutter, by mocking some children of his own age, of which, 
though no endeavors were spared, he oeuld never be per- 
fectly cured. Eton lias the honor of his early education, 
, which was perfected by private tutors, and iastly^nt Ge- 
neva. After having travelled over various parts of the 
continent, he settled in England, and devoted himself to 
science, especially to natural philosophy ^d to cheiptstry j 
and till the close of his existeuce, be unremittingly perse- 
vered in his scientific pursuits. Of. the Koval, society he 
was one ut* the first members ; but he deaid^ the oflice 
of presidem, os he did also that of provost of Eton col- 
lege. Philosophy, however, did not wholly enefross his 
time } much of his leisure was given to theological studies, 
to the coftijxisition of moral and religious works, and to 
the advancement of religion, for which latter object he 
exjiended very considerable sums. Among bis pious acts 
was the founding of a lecture for the defence of natural and 
revealed religion. As ao experimental philosopher, he 
displayed indefatigable ardor, and uncommon penetration 
and skill, and he, undoubtedly, opened the way to many 
modern discoveries. As a man, his character was of the 
must estimable kind ; his manners were singularly mild 
nnd courteous, and he possessed piety wbdiout bigotry, 
learning without arrogance, and tbaritj without ostenta- 
tion. Boyle wa.s never married. He died on the 30th of 
December, 1091, a week after his favorite sister, lady 
Hanelagh, to whom he was affectionately attacheil, and 
with w'hom he had lived for the most patt of nearly half 
a century. 

His knowledge,” says bishop Burnet, was of so vast 
an extent, that if it were not fof the variety of vouchers 
in their several sorts, I should be afraid to say all I know. 
He carried the study of the Hebrew very for into ihe.iab- 
binical writings, and the other Oriental tongues. He had 
read so much of the fathers, that he bad formed .a clear 
judgment of all the eminent ones *, read a vast 

deal on the Scriptures, had gme verv the 

various controversies in religion, ana wiwli tine mail^ 
of the whole body of divinity j he entertained tm profoM 
a veneration for the Deity, that the very name of God was 
never mentioned by him without a pause and a visible 
stop in hU discourse ; in which .Sir mer Bett, who. knew 
him for almost kfiy years, affirms, that h^ was so exact, 
that he did^ot remember him once to fail m To those 
who conveiM most with him in his inquiries into nature, 
it was obvious that it was his leading object in that,<m 
whh^ as he had his own eye constantly fixed, so he took 
dupe to put others often in mind of it, vis. to raise, in him- 
self and others more exalted thoughts of the greatnsss and 
gtory, and wjndom and goodness of the Deity. Bpeh was 
the imprassion of this upon his own mind, tM he con- 
cludes the of his wBl, which has a reference to the 
J^ai society, k these words; ^^Wishkg them ^ a 


haupy success in their landable attempts to dtseovee ke 
Sae natum of the works of God, and praymg dmt fof, 
and all other searchers into physical troths, may corffiaily 
refer their attainments to the glory of the great AmhOf wf 
nature, and to the eomfoct of mankind.” . Hts nhaiittos 
were i^nediy, and of which ^mme nottoeilMis been alxea^ 
token, in his efibits for dtssemifiiding the diltowledge m 
the gospel in various ptuts. He expended e^ven hundred 
pounds in printing an edlthm of the Bible in the native 
Irish, and havif|ig it ffistr^mted among those who it. 

Be coniriinit^ lergaly toaut^ of the Bride in 

WeBh j and durism % he eontribntod three hundred 
ponnits aancmil^ to the design of propagating 

Christianity in Amtol%* Khamlity also towsurde each 
hteraiy pemons os heeM^W diSlstance, wasemmordii* 
nary j an^'Htmcotdiiig who wmloiten 

his aintoiier, for lewol years! before bis death, he dss- 
tfibOtod one thousand jpounds a year among the French 
refugees, who had fied that countey to escape perse- 
cution, and oth^ wbo^hfd token refuge in England firom 
the odamities of Irelkito- And in all his charities lie 
adhered as strictly as possible' to the injunction of his di- 
vine Master, ** Let npt thy left hand kpow what thy right 
hand doeth.” 'f'he worlto of this emiito^philoec^^ were 
collected and printed in five valnme%Mio, Lonaen, 1744 ; 
and a valuable abridgment has be^ pubihllied 1^ Dr. 
Shaw, in thre6< volumes qnano. ^ See Birches Id/e^ Ihs 
jffon, Sohert Boyle. — ]>0mimrt} Jones. 

BOYLE’S LECTURES; a course of eight sermons, 
preached annuafiy..; set on foot by the Hon. Robert hoylOf 
by a codicil annexed to his will, m 1691, whose design, os 
expressed by the institutor, is to prove the truth of the 
Christian religion against infidels, witliout descending to 
any controversies among Christians, and to answer new 
difficulties, scruples, &lc. For the support of this leOtufe 
he oto^ned the rent of his house in Cnxiked Lone, to some 
leamea divine within the precincte of London, to be elected 
for a. term not exceeding three yaars. Bqt the,. fund 
proving preearious, tho salary pnid ; to remedy 

which inconvenience, to^hifhup<.TWto^ pmenred a 
yearly stifwnd of fifty pc^todi forevto, to he paid quarter- 
ly, charged on a farm invito parhffi m^Rrill, in the county 
of Bucks. To this amtotment we ait indebted for many 
excellent defences of imtoral and\ revealed rel^on. — 
Hmd.Bwk. 

BOYLSTON, (ZA»niEL, F. E. S.) was ton at Brookline, 
J^iassachuseita, iw lfi84. He studied medicine at Boston, 
and entered into thn practice of his profession in that place. 
In 1721, when the small-pox broke out in Boston, and 
spread alarm through the whole country, the practice of 
inoculation was introduce by Dr».JBoylston, notwitieMand* 
ing it was disco, uraghd by t^ rest of the factdty, and,a 
public ordinance w^as passed to prohibit it. He pexsevsind 
in his practice ift<h|nte of the most violent oppe^ion, and 
had the satisfaction M seeing inoculation in general use 
in New England, for some time before it became commqiEi 
in Great Bntalm Ifi I72fi,;life visited England^ iTheto he 
was received with much attention, and was elected a fel- 
low of the Royal society. Upon his return, he continued 
at the head of his profession for many years, and accu- 
mulated a large fonnne. Besides eummunications to the 
Royal fcici^, he published two treali^.pn the^smalhpox 
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1766, m Uhristian ho)M. — B^fieriportj Al/m, 
BVfl TREE^.fa«h#^' so called ilroto its fipurishjmi 
pespe^ evergieen. Isaiah ^ 

plant ianhe wudniitoss the cedar, 
myrtle, .and ihe oil tree; I will in the^fito^itlhe 
t!e€,,mid thauiiato, and the to toge^er.” 41: 1% 
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ated between Myron and Michmasb, and fyrmed, with a batinewaj^, who gave them a promise of his assts^aneo 
similar rock op|K>site; called Seveh, a defile or strait. — a^inst the sqUaw sachem. On their return, they carri^ 
Cahi^. with them so good a report of the country, that the people 

BOZEAH. (See Bekeb.) lamented that they had established themselves at Ry* 

BEACELXTi A bracelet is commonly worn Tw the mouth; but it was not now in their power to remove. 
oriental^nceS) as a badge of power and authority, when In the beginning of 1622, the colony began to experi* 
thecalijm Oayem Bemrillah granted the investiture of cer* ence a distressing famine, occasioned by the arrival of 
lain dominions to an eastern prince, he sent him letters . new settlers, who came unfurnished with provisions. In 
patent, a crown, a chain, and bracelets. This was proba- the height of their distress, a threatening message was re- 
bly the reason that the Amalekite brought the bracelet ceived from Canonicus, sachem of Narragansett, expressed 
which he found on SauPs arm, along with his crown, to by the present of a bundle of arrows, bound with the skin 
David. 2 Sam. 1: 10. It was a royal ornament, and be* of a serpent. The governor sent back the skin filled with 
longed to the regAlia of the kingdom. The bracelet, it powder and ball. This prompt and ingenious reply termi- 
must be acknowledged, was worn both by men and nated the correspondence. The Narragansetts were so 
women of different raUks ; but the original word, in the terrified, that they even returned the serpent^s skin with- 
secoud Book of Samuel, occurs only in two other places, out inspecting its contents. It was however judged neces- 
and is quite different from the term which is empl 03 red to sary to fortify the town ; and this w^ork was performed by 
express the more common ornament known by that name, the people, while they were suffering the extremity oi 
And besides, this ornament was worn by kings and princes famine. For some lime th^ subsisted entirely upon fish, 
in a different manner from their subjects. It was fastened In this exigency, governor Bradford found the advantage 
above the elbow ; and was commonly of great value. — of his friendly intercourse with the Indians. He made 
Watsm. several excursions among them, and procured corn and 

BRADBXJKy, (Thomas,) a dissenting minister, born at beans, making a fair purchase by means of goods, which 
Wakefield, in 1677, became the successor of Daniel Bur- were brought by two ships in August, and received by the 
gess, and an imitetor of that preacher’s style of pulpit planters in exchange for beaver. The whole quantity of 
eloquence. He died in 1759. His sermons possess con- com and beans, thus purchased, amounted to twenty-eight 
siderable merit, and his character was much esteemed. — hogsheads. But still more important beneffts soon re- 
Vavmpttrt / Doddridge^s LertureSf 25, suited from the disposition of governor Bradford to pre- 

BKADFORD, (william,) second governor of Plymouth serve the friendship of the natives. During the illness of 
colony, and one of the first settlers of New England, w'as Massasoit in the sprinpf of 1623, Mr. Winslow was sent to 
born at Anste’rfield, a village in the north of England, in him with cordials, w^hich contributed to his recovery. In 
1588, He was educated in the practice of agriculture, return for this benevolent attention, the grateful sachem 
His paternal inheritance was considerable ; but he had no disclosed a dangerous conspiracy, then in agitation among 
better education than such as usually falls to the share the Indians, for the purpose of totally extirpating the 
of the children of husbandmen. At the age of twelve English. This plot did not originate in sayage malignity, 
years, his mind w’as seriously imj^rcssed by divine troth but was occasioned by the injustice and indiscretion of 
in reading the Scriptures, and an illness of long continu- .some settlers in the bay of Massachusetts. As the most 
ance comspired to preserve him from the follies of youth, effectual means of suppressing the conspiracy, Massasoit 
His good impressions were confirmed by attending upon advised, that the chief conspirators, whom he named, 
the ministry of Mr. Richard Clifton. As he advancca in should be seized and put to death. This melancholy work 
years, he was stigmatized as a separatist ; but such was was accordingly performed by captain Standisb, and the 
his firmness, that he cheerfully nore the frowns of his colony was relieved from apprehension. When the report 
relatives and the scoffs of his neighbors, and connected of this transaction w’^as carried to Holland, Mr. Robinson 
himself wdth the church, over which Mr. Clifton and Mr. in his next letter to the governor, expressed his deep con- 
llobinson presided, fearless of the persecution, 'lyhich he cero at the event. 0 that you had converted some,” 
foresaw this act would draw upon him. Believing that said he, before you had killed any !” 
many practices of the established church of England were The scarcity which had been experienced by the plant- 
repugnant to the directions of the word of God, he was ers, was in part owing to the impolicy of laboring in com- 
fully resolved to prefer the purity of Christian worship to mon, and putting the fruit of their labor into the public 
any temporal advantages which might arise from bending store. To stimulate industry by the prospect of individual 
his conscience to the opinions of others. Accordingly, at acquisition, and thus to promote the general good by re- 
ihe age of eighteen, be emigrated to Holland, and joined moving the restraints upon selfishness, it was agreed in 
his brethren at Amsterdam. the spring of 1623, that every family should plant for 

Mr. Bradford, after a residence of about ten years in themselves, on such ground as should be assigned them 
Holland, engaged with zeal in the plan of removal to by lot. After this agreement, the governor was not again 
America, which was formed by the English church at obliged to traffic with the Indians in order to procure the - 
Leyden under the care of Mr. Robinson. He accordingly means of subsistence for the colony. Thus will fail the 
embarked for England, July 22, 1620, and on the sixth of common-stock projects of Atm Lee, Owen, and other en- 
Seplember set sail from Plymouth with the first company, thusiasts. 

While the ship in November lay in the harbor of Ca^ Such was the reputation of Mr. Bradford, acquired by 
Cod, he was one of the foremost in the several hazardous his piety, wisdom, and integrity, that he was annually 
nttempis to find a proper place for the seat of the colony, chosen governor, as long as he lived, excepting in the 
Before a suitable spot was agreed upon, his wife fell into years 1633, 163^^ and 1644, when Mr. Winslow was ap- 
tlie sea, and was dfowned. Soon after the death of gov- pointed, and the 1634 and 1638, when Mr. Prince 
ernor Carver, at Plymouth, April 5, 1621, Mr. Bradford was elected chief magistrate. At these times it was by 
was elected governor in his place. He was at this time his own reque.si, that the people did not re-elect him. 
in the thirty-third year of his age, and was most conspiqu- Governor Winthrop mentions the election of Mr. Winslow 
Gusfor wisdom, fortitude; piety, and benevolence. One in 1633, and adds, “Mj. Bradford having been governor 
of the first acts of his admmislration was to send an cm- atn«ot ten years, and now hv importunity got e/.” What a 
ba^sy tp Massasoit for the purpose of confirming the lesson for the ambitious, who bend their whole influence 
league with the Indian sachem, oi procuring seed corn for to gain and secure the high offices of state! Mr. Brad- 
the next season, and of exploring the country. It was ford strongly recommended f rotation in the election of 
well^for the colony that the friendship of Massasoit was ^veroor. « If this appointment,” he pleaded, was any 
bus Secured, for his tbfluence was extensive. In cohse- honor or benefit, others beside himself should partake of 
quesee of his regard for the new settlers, nine sachems in it ; if it was a burden, others beside himself should help 
l^pCetnber went to l^mouth, an4 acknowledged them- to bear it.” But the people were so much attached to him, 
se\^ loyal subjects of ktng James. In the same month, that for thfr^ years they placed him ac the bead of the 
amiW was sent out foenslore the bay of Massachusetts, governmenl^/and in the five years when others were 
Tftjf maded under a cliff, supposed m he Copp’s hill in chosen, he was first, in the list of assistants, which gave 
Bostoh, where they were received with kindness by Ob- him the rank of deputy governor. After an infirm and 
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ctete of hentlk (or a nombar of moBth% he was 
MUdonly Mixed Igr an icate disease, May 7, 1657. In 
a» Ms nwnd was so enraptured by contemplations 


vocations In this respect, hi* gentlemaiay exMph M 
worthy of being followed by the editorial cc^. He, iPho 
addresses himself every week or eveiy day to ^ousan^ 

wpon;|^«k^,tra^aiid'tbe' ho^W deteiiMn^ *t- 

m the momma. “Ohe «ood Spirit of God ^be^rsoiislitie^to’trMohtheMisafr^^ 

appetite in the commanUy ; if he yields himself d Slavs 
to the party which he espouses, and toils for it by con- 
tumelies upon his opponents j if, catching the spirit of an 
infuriated zealot, ana regardless of truth and hcmor, he 
scatters abroad his malignant slanders and inflammatory 


to hi# iri^ds in ihe morning, <*The gc^ Spmt 
has given me a pledge of my happiness m mother 
•w<s^ and the first fruits of eternal gloiy.” The next 
dayTltay 9, 1657, he was removed from the prebcnt state 
of existence, aged sixty-eight, greatly lamented by the peo- 
not only in Plymouth, but in the neighbonne colonies. 

Though he never enjoyed great literary advantages, 
gbyemor Bradford was much inclined to literary pursuits. 
He. was familiar with the French and Butch l^guage^ 
attained considerable knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek ; but he more assiduously studied the Hebrew, be- 
cause, as he said, he would see with his own eyes the 
ancient oracles of God in their native beauty He had 


read much of history 
his favorite study. His ' 


^ j but theology was 

^ ie was' exemplary and useful. 

He was watchful^ against sin, a man of prayer, and con- 
smeuous for holiness.— di/ea. 

BRABLEIT, (James, B. B.) an eminent astronomer and 
mathematician, was bom in 1702, at Shirebom, in Glou- 
cestershire, educated at Baliol college, Oxford, and took 
orders, but resigned two livings, in order to give himself 
up wholly to astronomy. He was successively Savilian 
professor at Oxford, lecturer on astronomy and experi- 
mental philosophy, and astronomer royal. The latter 
oflice he held, with high reputation, from 1741 till his 
death, in 1762. In 1751, George II. offered him the rich 
living of Greenwich, but Bradley declined it as incompati- 
ble with his other studies: a pension of two hundred and 
fifty pounds wa.s, in consequence, conferred on him. Brad- 
ley immortalized his name, and extended the bounds of 
astronomical science, by his discoveries of the aberration 
of the fixed stars, and tlie nutation of the earth’s axis. A 
part of hj^ voluminous and valuable observations, made 
at the royal observatory, was published in 1798. In addi- 
tion to his merit as a man of science, Br. Bradley was 
pious, modest, benevolent, humane, and generous in pri- 
vate life. — Davenport i Encyefop. Afneric . ; Joneses Christian 
Dwaraphy. 

BRABWAEBINE, (Thomas,) denominated the pro- 
found doctor f was bom at Bradwardine, in Herefordshire, 
late in the thirteenth century, and edneafed at Merton col- 
lege, Oxford. He was the confessor of Edward ITT., and 
attended him to France. In 1349, he was made archbishop 
of Canterbury, but died six weeks subsequently, deeply 
lamented on account of his genuine piety, his extensive 
erudition, and humble yet earnest zeal for the instruction 
of the people committed to his care, Bradwardine was 
scarcely less eminent as a mathematician than as a theo- 
logian. Among his works are Gmnetria SpeculaHva. 
But of all liis writings, that which he wrote against the 
Pelagians is the most celebrated. Us title is, Be Causa Deh 
Cn the Cause of God, The late Br. Gill, in his Cause of 
God and refers to Bradwardine mexe than once, and 

calls him a second Augustine, This commendation is great. 
He did not make a formal opposition to popery as such : 
but is thought in his opinions to have favored the follow- 
ers of l^Uard, and to have diffused much of that evan- 


traducements ; then, instead of a wise and benevol^t 
teacher and guide, he presents himself as a sower of dis- 
cord and a minister of eial. In an Utopian 
wealth, or a republic constructed by pare reason ana right, 
if the laws subject the teacher of ten children to an exa- 
mination and approval before he can commence his labors, 
they would not allow a beardless youth, without judgment 
or principle, nor a ifian of full age, without conscience or 
honor, to send forth from day to day into the houses tff the 
people, a foul and malignant spirit, to corrupt them by 
indecencies and blasphemies, and drive them to madness 
by falsehoods and bitter incitements. Mr. Brainard pos- 
sessed a kindness of heart and rectitude of mind, which 
would not allow him to traduce and revile. He could not 
be the drudge of some patriotic impostor, who, hungiyfor 
office, clamorously boasts of seeking the interests of the 
dear people. 

The clmnge experienced by the renovated, pardoned 
sinner, is described by him in the following lines ; 

All sightB are &ir to the recovered blind ; , 

All sounds are music to tiu3 deaf restored ; 

The lame, made whole, leaps like the sportive hind ; 

And the sad, bow’d dowi\ sinner, with his load 
Of shame and sorrow, when he cuts the cord, « 

And leaves' his pack behind, is £ree again 
In the light yoke and burden of his Lord.” 

In his last illness he said, This plan of salvation in 
the gospel is all that I want ; it fills me with wonder and 
gratitude, and makes the prospect of death not only peace- 
ful, but joyous.” He published Occasional Pieces of 
Poetry, 12mo. 1825. — ^ec, Amer. JPoet. iii. 198— 212 j 
Hawefs Serm , ; Allen. 

BRAINERB, (Bavid,) an eminent preacher and mission- 
ary to the Indians, was bom at Haddam, Connecticut, 
April 20, 1718. As bis miud was early impressed by ffie 
truths of religion, he took delight in reading those books 
which communicate religions instruction ; he called upon 
the name of God in secret prayer ; he studied the Scrip- 
tures with great diligence j and he associated with seve- 
ral young persons for mutual encouragement and assist- 
ance in the paths of wisdom. But in ah this he afterwarcb 
considered himself as self-righteous, as completely desti- 
tute of true piety, as governed by the fear of future pun- 
ishment ana not by the love iCGod, as depending for 
salvation upon his good feelings and his strict ufe, without 
a perception of the necessity and the value of the mediation 
of Christ. At this time he indeed acknowledged, that he 
deserved nothiii|; for his best works, for the theory of sal- 
vation was fanull^ to him ; but while he made the oc* 
knowledgment, he did not feel what it implied. He 


Wickhffe aflerw^s imbibed, and re- secretly relied ttpon the warmth of his affe^ions, npomS 

sincerfty, upon some qnalUy in himself, ulbe groi^ of 
2s AT™??®?;:..®?? . t: ... accepta^ iwith God j inst^ of relyi^ «pon% Lo»d 

Jesus, through whom alone there is access to the jE*a|ther. 
At length, he was brought under a dpep sense of his $in- 


BRAINA:^, (John G. C.) a poet, son of judge 

J^^miah G. Brainard, of New London, Conn., and was 
^ a^ux the year 1797. He was graduated in 1815 at 
studied law, and commenced 
finding the success 
he desir^, in 1822 he undertook the elitoiial charge 
C^ecticut Mirror at Hartford. Thus was he <x:- 
enpM about seven years, until, being marked as a victim 
returned about a year before his 
house. He died Sepi^ber 26, 1828, 

JS ^ vhich he con- 

poetical productions, which 
ffifOe, and paffios, and with nmny heauti- 
refrainmg fiyqa ^ personal 


fulnes^ and he perceived, that there was nothing good in 
himseu. This conviction was not a sudden 


But ^ 
He could not 


10 tlM^stmiaf to theiff^of God. He 


sudden perturbation 

of mind t: it was a permanent tiupru#on, by the 
view of bis own character, When ti^pared with dial htfly 
law of God, which he was bonndljobej^*' 
covCTy was unwelcome and irritatin 

readily abandon the hope, wdilch resu , 

exerthses. He was r^uctant' to admit, that the principle, 
whence all his aJiMtm profeeed^, was entWy cmrlMt. 
He was ojpsed to the jgrictnejM bf % divine law, 
extended to the heart ah to the life. He murmur^ 

against the docri|ni5, that m4th 'ms indxspensab^ ne^ 
sary to salvation, ’ 
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I lend Mm ta Skyiiiiir^ M’ jeiicft -ciCtTim Md its diRtiaciic^ 

j^ij^escnbedi by wbicb aw m»^Eei«|a fktee i|j(>e?u»a^ m. feraia^d had m ^ 

% streamh <mtam that/wliich ^e m^eit aafel rcdlgkm of those^ who, indul^ng the hope that they 
i Ul^ givbr l^r1wh& unwith^ to Mieve^ liat he wee interested in the divine mercy, settled down in h statb of 
But thmm unpleasant security and negligence. He beUeveif, that the good nwm 
^ ^ 11 ^ his mihd; and they coufil not he would be continually making progress towards perfection, 

W It pleaM God to difidoee to him his Ojne and that conversion was not merely a great chan^in the 
and cemdition, and m ^uell the tumult of his views of the mindvand the adections of the heart, pri 
Ife that hfe schemes to save himself were eu* duced by the Spifii bf God j but that it was the beginning 
' forever be iuedhctual ; he perceived of a course of holiness, which, through the divine agency, 

before led him would be pursued th^gh life. In his own chwacter 

- prayed from any respect to the were combined the m^t went and pure love to God, and 

^0m inQmi he felt that he was lost. ^la this state of the most unaffected benevolence to man, an alienation 
> mi^^ ‘iyhue^ y m^a waMng ,in a Solitary place in the from the vain and perishable pursuits of Ihe world, the 
/wy 17S9^^^itaung upon religious sub- most humbling and constant sense of his own iniquity, 
, to mmd was iUummat^ with completely new views which was a greater burden to him than aU his addictions, 

m Ibi^mvine perfections j ne perceived a ^ry Jn the great brokenness of heart before GOd for the coldness qf 
of God and m the -svay of salv8|||^ % 'to cm- Ms love and the imperfection of his Christian virtues, 'to 
Ci^ B(m of to Most High, wtoh vto never before dis- most earnest bresMiings of soul after hol’mess, real dtoht 
ceito* t ^d he was kd to depend upon, tons Christ for in the gospel of Jesus Christ, sweet complaceUcd in ^Ms 
j^ghte^shess, dnd to seek the glmry of God as his princi- disciples, incessant desires and importunate prayers that 
, ;]Pni object. men might be brought to the knowledge and the obedience 

In 1739, he llicame o member of Yale college, where of the truth, and that thus God might be glorified and the 
ni^cabon wnd general correct- kingdom of Christ advanced, great resignation to to wftl 
c^uum He w^i® expelled institution in of his heavenly Father, an entire distrust of his ownlbeart, 

CflUsequcnc^ of having said, in the wannthof and a universal dependence upon God, the absolute le- 
^ to was as devoid of nunciation of every thing for his Eedeemer,the most clear 
gtoe ue a ctor. In the spi;ing ^ 1742, he l^gan the and abiding views of the things of die eternal world,' a 

;^dy >Uf divinity, and at the end of July was, licensed to continual warfare against sin, and the most unweatol 

Jumto* Hfi^ving received, ftom the ^lety for propa- exertion of all his powers in the service, and in obedience 

gating Christiaa knowl^^e, an appointment as missionary to the commUnds, of the Most High. He loved his Savior, 

'to to Iitdiaiii^ he commenced bis labors Ut Kaunameek, and wished to mto known his precious name among the 
Vwvifi^ of Mwachusefts, situated between Stockbridge heathen. 

and a|toy. Hc remained tore about twelve months, La his last illness, and during the approaches of death, 
wd cn to^rmnqval to Kaunao^ks to Stoc^b^^) Brainerd was remarkably resigned and composed. 


be turned his attention towards the Delaware Indians. In 
1744, he was oidatod at Newark, New Jersey, and fixed 
Ito to to Iklaware in Peqnsyl- 

tolk, whmto tolnmhed about a year. From this plA<^} 
b) Crosweeksung, in New Jer^y, where his 
eimriknft’^^f to Indiane were crowned with great success. 
.The Stob God fCemed to bring home effectually to the 

Jiearts of the |gnornnt heathen me truths which he de- 
fllvpFed to them wim affection and aeal. His Indian in- 
' -ipij^Xex, who Imd been converted by his preaching, 
Cbtoe^cttcd cheetiUBy iff the good work. It was not un- 
, ^pimon for the Whole congreption to be in tears, or to 
be ^;rying out under a sense oi sin. In less than a year, 
MrvBrfmerd^^baptized seventy-seven persons, of whom 
adults, and gave sausfactory evidence 
m having ton renovated by the power of God j and he 
ntoM) pleasure, between twenty and 

'^Slrty of hi^ converts seated round the table of the Lord. 

be Indians were at to toe entirely reformed in their 
^Vmi, They Were vem humble and devout, and united in 
stian ai^ction. Ine lives of these Indian converts 
|Uent years, Utider John Brainerd and William 

wnriFu in general holy and exemplary, furnishing 

of to sinceriW of their faith in the gospel, 
to of 1T46, Mr^^ BrainUrd visited the Indians 

' * ^ehann^ and bn his Beptemto 


toft nut by the hardship of his journey, were of short ccmtmnnnee s to tor were intense, and in- 


^impaired, thm he WUs able to 
advto^ in tbe springe^ 
' I Went as far as Bostem, 

. m whejpe, in to famBy 
ha pwbd to tonainder of his 



He spoke of that willingness to die, which originates in 
the desire of escaping pain, and in the hope of obtaining 
pleasure or distinction in heaven, as very ignoble. The 
heaven which he seemed to anticipate, consisted in the 
love and service of God. When he was about to be sepa- 
rated forever from the earth, his desires seemed to be as 
eager as ever for the progress of the gospel. He spcAe 
much of the prosperity of Zion, of the infinite irnpoiimme 
of the work which was committed to ilie minister^ of 
Jesus Christ, and of the necessity which was imposed 
upon them, to be constant and earnest in prayer to God 
for the success of their exertions. Eternity was before 
him, with all its interests. ’Tis sweet to me,’^ said he, 
** to think of eternity. But Oh, what shall I say t& the 
eternity of the wicked ! I cannot it, nor. think 

of it. The thought is too dreadful P’ In am^wer to to 
inquiry, how he did, he said, I am almost in eternity : I 
long to be there. My work is done. I have done vrith 
all my friends. All to world is now nothing to me. Oh ! 
to be in heaven, to praise and glorify God with his holy 
angels !’’ At length, after the wal of his patiisacd by the 
most excruciatmg sufferings, his spirit was released torn 
its tabernacle of clay, and entered those mansions, sriito 
the Lord Jesus hath ptfS^eA for all his faithful disciples, 
Oct. 9, 1747, aged twdnty-nine years. 

The exertions of Mr. JBrtoerd in to Christian cause 


cessapt and effeetuM^ One mi^ be either a very good or 
a veiy bad can tend' bin Uife atoout blushing 

forhttoMt ;|®|M?dent and enlatod benevolence, 
if to sbprwllove pf and de- 

sire of promoting hk^Ny in to nalvatoi of immortal 
soulS; if persevering lb to midst of the most 

pressing aiscoura|^ent8>, if tobtihj self-denial and un- 
remitted lato^i if for godHnms, united 


others,’ ' 

extenrive 
of Mr. 
. with 

of h|«^ nnd 
tomb land es- 


with contoieuona talent 
prance, to imme bf I 
4k pew atoto of bis 



dent 
printed, 
to tot, 
rabito 

174ff, t 


k ixaxL worthy oi remem- 
Will not soon be forgotten. 
Vas published in 1822, 
gnis/uamo/. Fresi- 
, juuKi omitted to already 

been published in two parts; 

lito 1^, b November 4, 1745, entitled Mr 
(i 1 the second from November 24, 
to title, Divine Grace 
Dwight has incorporated 
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jn a regular chronojo^icol series with the rest of the, diary, 
as alone given by Ed wards. — Jlrainard's Life ; his Journal } 
Mdrvariy Fvn. &Vm. ; Middkumh Bvang. iv. 262 — 
264 ; Asstmbh/s Miss, Mag. n. 449 — 452 ; Boston JRerorderj 
1824, p. 196. 

BIIAMBLE, {afad,) a prickly shrub. Judg. 9; 34, 15. 
Ts. 58: 9. In the latter place it is translated thorn.” 
Hiller supposes y?W to he llie n/mdmtus, or sweet-hner. 
Mlic author of S'Tipture illii.strated ” say.s, that the brain* 
hie seems to he vclic*h(,sen a.s tli<‘ representative of the 
original j v hich should be a plant bearing fruit of sonic 
kitnl, being associated, (Judg. U: 14.) though by oppo- 
sition, vitl) till- vine. The apologue or fable of Jolhani 
has always been adiniroil lor ilb spirit and application. It 
lias also been considered as the oldest fable cxtanl, — 
Watson. 

1311 ANC II ; a title of Messiah : And there shall come 
forili a rod out of the stem of Jesse, ami a Bbanch shall 
grow out of bus roots.’’ Isa. 11: 1. See also Zech. ‘.3: tt. 0: 
12. Jer. 22: 5. 33: 15. When Christ is represented as a slen- 
der twig, shooting out from the trunk of an old tree lopped 
to the very root and decayed, and becoming ilsidf a 
mighty ticc, reference is made. j. To the kingly dignity 
<il' CImsi , .springing up from the decayed Iiouse of David ; 
2. To the exaltation which was to succeed his humbled 
cotulition on earth, and to the glory and vigor of bis me- 
diatorial leign. — iVat.’ion, 

BRANDENBURG, cunfkssion of; a formulary or 
confession of faith, drawn up lu the city of Branden- 
burg hy order of th(‘ elector, with a vieM to rex'oncile the 
tenets of Luther with those of Calvin, and to put an end 
to I he disputes oci'nsioned by the coiifession of Augsburg. 
See ArusKUKu Confcssion. — fiend. Back. 

BRANDT, (Geiiatu),) a poet and divine, w'as born at 
AmsUU'dani m 1626, and died then* in 1685. He was 
py.stor of a congregation ol Rernoiisirants. His most 
important woiks ari’, a Hist(»ry of the Reformation in the 
Low Countries, four volumes (piarlo; a life of Dc Riiyter; 
and Latin Poems --Vavuiport. 

BRASS, The word brass (Kjcurs very often in out Iran.s- 
Jatioii ol t)ie, i3ib{'‘ ; but lliiit is a mixed metal, for the 
malving of which we are indebted to the German metal- 
iurgists ol (he tliH'leenth century. That the ancients 
Knew not ihe art of inaKiug it, is* almost certain. None 
()f ihcir writings even hint at the process. There can be 
no ilouiit, that copper is the original metal intended. This 
IS spoken of as known ])rior to the flood ; and to have 
heei) di.se ovc rctl, or at least wrought, as was also iron, in 
the seventh giMieration from Adam, hy Tubal-eain : whence 
llu' name I'/dfan Tlie knowledge of lhe.se two metals 
ruusi hav(' liccn t arried over the world afterwa,nls with 
the spn’admg cnlonus of the Noacluda'. Agreeably to 
this, the nncn'iit iiisiories of the Greeks and Romans sjK'ak 
ol Catlnnis as the mventt)r of the metal which by the 
iormei is called chalfios, and by the latter ces ; and from 
liim had ih<‘ denomination mihnm. According to others, 
Cadmus dis«’()vcri'd a inin«', oi' which be taught the use. 
Tin- name of the person lieri' .spoken of was undoubte<lly 
the same with Ham, or Cam, the s<m of Moah, ^ho pro- 
bably learned the art (4 :i:-.siivnig metals from the family 
ol Tul»al-cam, and comiiumrcuted that knowdedge to the 
])eople ol tlie colony vliich be siMlled.™ Watson. 

BRA\ , ClnoMAs, I). D.) ecclesiastical commissary for 
Maryland and Yuginin, was sent otit by Ihe bishop ol* 
Loudon ill and was indefatigable in bis eflbrts to 
]»rom(4t' leligion m the colonics, and anuuig the Indians 
and negroes. Jnhrnries were, instituted by him iKith foi 
missionane.s and tor psuishes. He eiussed the Atlantic 
.several limes, and spent the greater part of his life in 
jhc.se labors. Soliciting the charities of others, he also in 
his disinterested zeal coninl.iued the whole, of his small 
lortimc to the suppoit of Ins plans. Through his exer- 
tioTis, parish hhrari(‘s wete established in England, and 
vunoii.s bfmevolent sta'ietics in London were instituted 
parlicularly the Society I’or the propagation of the Gospel 
in foreign parts. He died February 45, 1730, ai-d 
seven ty-t hree . 

BREACH ; a breaking, or place broken. God’.s hremU 
of promise i.s not Ids falsiflcation oi‘ his word, but the just 
interruption of its fulfilment on awount of Lsrael’.-. sin ; 


and it may be remarked, that God never promised that 
those who came out of Eg}^pt should enter Canaan. 
Moreover the words may be thus understood : Whcnyoiir 
children are brought into Canaan, then shall it appe^ir 
I have made no breach of my promise, as you have 
falsely charged me. Numb. 14: 34. Moses stood in the 
hreaeJi ; Israel’s sins had opened the way for the destruc^ 
tive vengeance of God to destroy them utterly, but JVlo.‘ies’ 
powerful mtercc.ssion jirevenled it. Es. 106: 23. The 
Jews’ iniquity was like a hnach sn^elhng oaf in a high fvall ; 
it had brought the rigUteou.y judgments of God juk to the 
very point of ruining them. Isa. 30: 13. — Brmvn. 

BREAD ; a word which in Scripture is taken for food 
in general. Gen. 3: JO. 18; 5. 28: 20. Exod, 2: 20. 
JMaiiiia IS called bread from heaven. Extxl. 15: 15. 

The ancient Hebrews had .several ways of baking bread : 
they often baked it under the asbc.s, ujion the hearth, upon 
round copper plates, or in pans or stoves made on piir- 
pu.se. At their departure out of Egypt, they made .smne 
of the.se unleavened loaves for their journey, Exod. 12: 
30. Elijah, when ileeing from Jezebel, found at his head 
a cake, which ha<l been baked on th<‘ coals, and a cruse 
of water. 1 Kings 10: 5. The same prophet desired the 
widow' of Sarepta to make a little bread (cake) i'or him, 
and to bake it under the ashes. 1 Kings 17; 13. The 
Hebrew's call this kind of cake Imggath : and Hosca (7: 8.) 
compares Ephraim to one of tln'in Which was not turned, 
but w'as baked on one side only. J3iisbeqiuus (Constanti- 
iiop. p. 36.) says, that in Bulgaria this sort of loaf is still 
very' common. They aic tliere called hagares. As soon 
as they sec a gue.si coming, the w'uinen ifumedialely pre- 
pare these unleavened loaves, which arc baked under the 
ashes, and sold to strangers, there being no bakers in this 
country. Sec Bakinu. 

hs the Hebrews generally made their bread very thin, 
and in the form of little flat enkes, or wafers, they ditl not 
cut it w'lth a knife, but broke it ; which gave rise to that 
expres.sjon so usual iii Scripture, of breaking bread^ to 
signify eating, sitting down to table, taking a repavSt. In 
the inititutionof the eueharist, our Savior lirokc the bread 
which he had consecrated ; whence, to break bread, and 
breaking oi* bread, in the New Testament, are used for 
celebrating the eueharist. 

The forms given to bread in diflbrent countries, how'^- 
ever, are varied according to circumstances, vvbetlier it 
be required to sustain keeping for a longer or a shorter 
tune ; that bread w'hieh is to be eaten the same day it is 
made is usually thin, broad, ainl flat ; that which is meant 
for longer keeping, is larger and more bulky, that its 
moisture may not too soon evaporate. So I'ar as we recol- 
lect, the loaves most generally used among tlic Jenvs w’cre 
round ; though the rabbins .say the show-bread was .square. 
We have representations of loaves divided into twelve 
parts ; we cannot aftirin, that the loaf used by our Lord 
at the eueharist wui.s thus divided ; but if it were, it shows 
how conveniently it might be distributed among the dis- 
ciples, to each a. part . and possibly siu’h a comparlition 
of it might he thought to tend tow'ards settling the ques- 
tion, wdiether Judas partook of it. We think he did not ; 
but that our Lord in some degree complied v/itb a custom 
mentioned in the article Eatino. We conceive, too> that 
such a divided loaf gives no improper comment oil Bie 
passage, We being many are one bread” — many par* 
takers, each having his portion from the same loaf. 1 
Cor. 10: 37. 

Bread and water are used for sustenance in general.. 
Deut. 9; 9, 18, &c. Bread of affliction, and whaler df 
affliction,” (I Kings 22; 27.) are the same as a little bread 
and a little w'atcr, or prison-bread and prison-w^ator* 
Prison allowance. 

The psalmist speaks of the bread of tears, and the bread 
of sorrow^s. Ps. 42: 3. 127: 2. Meaning continual sor- 
row and tears, instead of food ; or v hich make ns lose the 
desire of eating and drinking. “Bread of wickedne$s,' 
bread of deceit,” is bread acquired by fratiduknt oUtt 
enmmal practices. These metaphors are very energetic. 

Bread, daily. To show an entire dependence on 
heavenlv Father’s care, wc arc instructed to pray day by 
dav for our daily bread. Malt. 6: 31. The Greek word 
fptousios, safficknti used by the evangelists, may be under,- 
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sUK)cl as oppo'^'d lo pcrwusins^ superjliufus. Many commen- 
tators include m this petition, a prayer for the daily t^U}>ply 
for the 5i)iriiaal wants of the believer by divine grace, 
as well as a daily supply for his temporal need by divine 
providence. — Calmei. 

BREAD OF THE PRESENCE, «)r Shew-brkad, was 
bread oflhred every Sabbath day to God on the golden 
table placed iu the holy place. Exod. 25: 30. TJic He- 



brews afiirm, that the loaves were square, having four 
siiles, and covered with leaves of gold. They were twelve 
m number, in memory of the twelve tribes of Israel, lu 
wdiosc names they were offered. Every loaf was com- 
posed of two assarons of Hour, which make about five 
pints one tenth. The loaves had no leaven, were pre- 
sented hot every Sabbath day, the old loaves being taUen 
a’way, which were to be caicii by the prii’sts only. With 
this offering there was salt and incense ; and even wine, 
according to some commentators. Scripture mentions 
only sail and incense j but it is presumed wine was added, 
because it was not wanting iu other sacrifices and oHer- 
ings. It is believed that the loavc.s were placed one upon 
the other iu two piles, of six each j and that between every 
loaf there were two thin plates of gold, folded back in a 
semicircle, the u'hole length of them, to admit air, and lo 
liinder llie loaves from growing mouldy. These golden 
jilaU's, thus turned in, Averc supported at their extremities 
by two golden forks which rested upon the ground. 

Bui thei'ti is much ditrereucc of (qiinion among com- 
mentators as to th(* manner in Avliick these loaves were 
placed upon the table. 

It IS more dithcnlt, how ever, to ascertain the use of the 
slicw-liiead, or what it represented, than almost any other 
emblem in Uie Jewish economy. The learned Dr. Cud- 
worth has the following remarks on the subject in his 
treatise on the Lord's supper; “When God had brought 
the children of Israel out of Egvj>t, resolving to manifest 
himself m a peculiar manner present among them, he 
thought good to dwell amongst them in a visible and ex- 
ternal maimer ; and therefore, while they w^ere in the wil- 
derness, and sojourned in tents, he woukl have a lent or 
tabernacle built, to sojourn with them also. This mystery 
of the talicrnacle was fully understood by the. learned 
Nachmanides, who, iu few Avords, but pregna.nl, express- 
cth hunsclf to this purpose : ^ The mysbuy of tlie taber- 
nacle was tins, that it Ava.s lo be a place for the Shckiiiah, 
or habitation of Divinity, to be fixed in and this, no 
doubt, a$ a special type of God’s future dwelling in Christ’.s 
human nature, Which Avas the true BheUinah : but when 
the Jews were come into their land, and had there built 
them houses, God intended to have a fixed dwelling-house 
also: and, therefore, his mova.b!e tabernacle wa.i to be 
turned into a standing temple. Now, the tabernacle or 
temple being thu.s as a house, for Gexi lo dwell in visibly, 
to make up the notion of dwelling or habitation complete, 
them must be all things suitable to a house belr>nging to 
it. — Calmrt. 

BREAK. To break with breath on breach^ is to afliict 
with one sore trouble after another. Job 16: 14. The 
heaking of Ou heart denotes great inward grief and trou- 
ble, or a deep and kindly conviction of, and son^ow for, 
sin. Acts 21: 13. Imke 4: 18. Isa. 01: 1. To brvdic vp 
our fdkw grmml^ is to study a deep conviction of sin and 
.misery, anil care to be reformed by mc^ans of God'.s word. 
Jer. 4: 3. Hos. 10; 12. The breaking of ihe day signifies 
the first appearance of the morning liglit, (Gen, 32: 25.) 
the first beginning of the gospel dispensJtlion, and of ilie 
state of perfect and everlasting glory. Song 2: 37. Jheak- 
ipg of bread signifies the giving and recciving of the Lord’s 
aupj^r Acts 2: 42, and 20: 1,-^Brown. 

BREATHE j to draw natural breath j to liAc. Jo.sh. 


10: to, and 11; 11. Goil’s luipoi'ts his powerful 

and^ easy fonnntiori of man’s soul m limi. Gen. 2; 7. 
Chrisl’.s brefftbing on his disci])lcs figured his inspiring 
them Avith the noted gifts and graens uf the Holy Ghost. 
John 20: 22 The ^^piril’s hnathivg on ilo' dn/ //o/ir,'; im- 
ports his giving z(‘al, courage, and le>pc, lo tlie cnplivc 
Jews at Babylon, lus giving spiritual Ui'e and acisvny to 
his elect, and his nmcKeriing the hodifs of -.anils at the 
last day. Ezek. .37. 0- The .sain!.'' bnofhuig tuwarils Clod 
is prayer, whereby our spiritual life is inamiamed a.ntl 
manifested, and onr Aveakness and ])irs‘-ure disctcvrred. 
Lam. 3: «5f), U''ickcd X(m\ breathe out .daudfftr and rni’ 
city ; heartily hate their neighbors, chiefiy l))c sniiiTs. and 
take plca.sarc to threaten and destroy them. A' ts ih 1 
Fs. 27: 12.— /bw/i. 

BREAST, T}n‘ feinrilc.s in the East arc more 

anxioii.sly desirous than tlio.se of norihcrn climat('.s, ul' a 
full and swelling breast: in fact, ibey siinly Cinboupotnl 
appearance, to a degree uncommon among our-iclvt's; 
and what ui the lemipinate regions fif Enrojx* imghi be 
called an elegant slenderness of shape, they eou.ddm- as a 
mengre n}>pearanec of siarvjiUou Thi’v indulgi- these 
notions to excess, U is neces.sary to pr»‘nii>e Itclore 
A\(> can enter thoroughly into tU<‘ spirit of the language in 
Cant. 8. 10. — -Cahnet. 

BR E AST-TLAXE, Mii.itaey. (See Armor.) 

BREAST-PLATE, a piece of embroidery about ten 
inches .sipiare, (Exocl. 28: 15.) of very rich vork, which 
the high-pricsi wore on his breast. It was inad<* (>!' two 
piece.s of the same rich embroidered stuff ul whi< )» the 
ephod WHS made, having a front and a lining, and torming 
a kind of purse, or bag, in v’hich, according to the mb 
bins, the Unra and Thuinmnn \va.s inclosed. J'he (rout 
of it was set with twelve precious stone.s, on e;u h of win- h 
wnis engraved the name of one of the tribc.s d'iicy were 
placed in foiu* rows, and divideil fnnn cm li other by tlic 
little golden squares or p.artitions in wduch tliey were 
according to the following order : 



The names given to the stones here ore not free from 

doubt, for we are very imperfectly acquainted \uth ilu^ 
part of natural science, The brcnst-plotc u as i-tstcued at 
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the four corners ; those on the top to each shoulder, by a 
Koklen hook, or ring, at the end of a wreathed chain ; 
tiiose below, to the girdle of the e])hod, by two strings or 
ribands, which also \m\ two rings and liooks. This or- 
nament was nevcjr to be sevcr(!d I’rorii the priestly gar- 
ments; and it was called the rneiriorioV’ bring designed 
to remind the priest how dear those tribes should l>e to 
him, whose names he bon* upon his heart. It w’as also 
pamed the breast-plalc of judgment,” jirobably, because 
by it was discovered the judgment and me will of God ; 
or, because the Ingh-pncsi wdio wore it was the fountain 
of justice, and put on this ornanieui, when he exercised 
Ills judicial cajiacily in matters of gri.at consequence, 
which concerned the whole nation. Compare Urim and 
Thu M4M I m . — ( 'n/m t. 

BIlKTIinCN, THE TWELVE. (See Maiuiowmen.) 

BRETHREN AND SISTERS OF THE FREE 
SPIRIT ; an a])pellaium assumed by a sect which sprung 
up towards the close of the thirtemith century, and gained 
many adherents in Italy, France, and Germany. They 
took their dmioinination from the words of St. Paul, 
(Rom. Hr 2, M.) and maintained that the true children of 
Cod were invested with perfect freedom from the jurisdic- 
tion of the law. They held that all things flowed by 
1 ‘inanutiou from Cod ; that rational souls were portions 
of the Deity ; that the universe was God ; and that by the 
power of cun tern jdalion they were united to the Deity, 
and acquired hereby a glorious and sublime liberty, both 
from the sinful lusts and the common instincts of nature, 
wdth a variety of other eaihiusiasUe notions. Many edicts 
were ])ublished against them j but they continued tillaliout 
the middle of the lifteenth century. — IJeufL Buck. 

RRETfIREN AND CLERKS OF THE COMMON 
LIFE ; a denominntiou assumed by a religious fraternity 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. They lived 
under the rule ol’ Hi. Augustine, and were said to be emi- 
nently useful in promoting the cause of religion and 
learn mg. — tfe/vl. Buck. 

BRETHREN, VNTIJTE, were the follotvers of a priest 
from the Alps, about the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. They and their leader were arrayed in white gar- 
ments. 'fheir lemler carried about a eros.s like a stand- 
ard, flis apjiarent sanctity and devotion drew' together 
a number ol followers. This deluded enthusiast prac- 
tised many acts of mortificalion and jicnancc, and endea- 
vored to persuade t)ie European.s to renew the holy wmr. 
Boniface IX. ordered him to be apprehended, and corn- 
milled to the flames j upou w’hich his folluw'crs dispersed, 
— IJrud. Bitch. 

BRETHREN, UNITED. (See Moravians.) 

BREVIARY ; a daily office, or book of divine service, 
in the Romish church. It is composed of matins, lauds, 
iirst, third, sixth, and ninth vespers j and the compline 
o\ pn^l'comnmiw ; i.e. of seven diflerent hours, on account 
of that saying of David : “ Seven times a day will I praise 
the(‘ wheme some authors call the breviary by the 
name of hour rnnouicir — rouamcol horns. 

The breviary of Rome is general, and may be used in 
all places : but on the model of this have been built vari- 
ous others, appropriated to each diocese, and each order 
of religious ; the most eminent of which arc those of the 
Benedictines, Bernardius, Carthusians, Carmelites, Domi- 
nicans, and .fesutts ; that of Cluni, of the church of X.«yons, 
of the (thurcli ol Milan, and the Mozarabic breviary used 
in Spain. 

The breviary of the (5 reeks, which they call by the 
name of hmolo^ium, thal, i.s the same in almost all the 
churches and monasteries that follow the Greek rites. 
The Greeks divide the Psalter into tw'enty parts, called 
kathhmata {scMia) scats, lKH*ause they are a kind of 
pauses or rests. In general, the Greek breviary consist.s of 
tw'o parts; the one containing the office for the evening, 
called mesofiukmn ; the other that of the morning, divided 
into matins, lauds, first, third, sixth, and nintli vespers, 
and Ihc compline. 

The institution of the breviary not being very ancient, 
there have been inserted in it the lives of the saints, full 
of ridiculous and ill-attested stories, which gave occasion 
to several refoimaitcitts of it by several councils, particu- 
larly those of Tn?ut and Cologne ; by several popes, - ar- 


ticularly Pius V,, Clement VIIT., and Urban VH. ; as also 
by several cardinals and bishops ; each lopping OS' some 
extravagances, and bringing it nearer to the simplicity of 
the primitive offices. 

Originally every person was obliged to recite the brevi- 
ary every day ; but by degrees, the obUgatioifi was reduced 
to the clergy only, w'ho are enjoined, under pain ol mortal 
sin and ecclesiastical censures, to recite it at home when 
they cannot attend in public. 

BREWSTER, (William;) one of the first settlers of 
Plymouth colony, and a ruling elder of the church, w'as 
born in England in the yfcar 1560, and was educated at 
the university of Cambridge, where his mind was impress- 
ed with rcli^ous truth, and he was renewed by the Spirit 
of God. 

His attention w'as now chiefly occupied by the inter- 
ests of religion. His life w'as exemplary, and it seemed 
to lie his great object to promote the highest good of those 
around him. He endeavored to excite their zeal for holi- 
ness, and to encourage them in the practice of the Chris- 
tian virtues. As he possessed considerable property, he 
readily and abundantly contributed towards the support 
of the gospel. He exerted himself to procure faithful 
preachers for the parishes in the -neighborhood. By de- 
grees, he became disgusted with the impositions of the 
prelatical party, and their severity toward.? men of a 
moderate and peaceable disposition. As he discovered 
much corruption in the constitution, forms, ceremonies, 
and discipline of the established church, he thought it his 
duty to withdraw from its communion, and to establish 
with others a separate society. This new church, under 
the pastoral care of the aged Mr. Clifton and Mr. Robin- 
son, met on the Lord’s days at Mr. Brewster’s house, 
where they were entertained at his expense, as long as 
they could assemble without interruption. When at 
length the resentment of the hierarchy obliged them to 
seek refuge in a foreign country, he was the most forward 
to assist in the removal. He wa.s seized with Mr. Brad- 
ford in the attempt to go over to Holland in 1607, and was 
imprisoned at Boston, in Lincolnshire. JJe W'as the great- 
c.st sulTererof the company, because he had the most pro- 
perty. Having with much difficulty and expense obtained 
his liberty, be first assisted the jxior of the society m their 
embarkation, and then followed them tr> Holland. 

Such was his reputation in the church at Leyden, that 
he was cho.sen a ruling elder, and he accompanied the 
members of it, who came to New England in 1620, He 
.suffered with them all the hardships, attending their settle- 
ment in the wilderness. He partook with them of labor, 
hunger, and watching ; and his Bible and his sword were 
equally familiar to him. As the church at Plymouth was 
for several years destitute of a minister, Mr. Brewster, 
w^bo was venerable for his character and years, frequently 
officiated as a preacher, though he could never be persuad- 
ed to administer the sacraments. 

Through his whole life he was remarkably temperate. 
He drank nothing but water, until within the last five or six 
years. During the famine, w'hich was experienced in the 
colony, he was resigned and cheerful. When nothing 
but oysters and clams were set on his table, he w'ould give 
thanks, that his family were permitted to suck of the 
abundance of the seas, and of the treasures hid in ‘the 
sand.” He was social and pleasant in conversation, of a 
humble and modest spirit ; yet, when occasion required, 
courageous in administering reproof, though with such 
tenderness, as msually to give no oflence. He was conspi- 
cuous for his compassion towards the distressed j and if 
they were suffering for conscience sake, he judged them, 
of all others, most deserving of pity and relief. He had 
a peculiar abhorrence of pride. In the govenimcnt of the 
church, he was careful to preserve order and the i>urity 
of doctrine and communion, and to suppress contention. 
He was eminent for piety. In his public prayers he was 
full and comprehensive, making confession of sin with 
deep humility, and supplicating with fervor the divine 
mercy through the merits of Jesus Christ. Yet he avoid- 
ed a tedious prolixity, lest he should damp the spirit of 
devotion. In his discourses, he was clear and distmguiidi- 
ing, as well as pathetic ; and it pleased God to give him 
uncommon success, so that many were converted by his 
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mimstry. At his death he left what was called an excel- 
lent libmry. It was valued at forty-three pounds in silver, 
and a catalogue of the books is preserved in the colony 
records. — Befhiap^s Amer. Biog, ii. 252 — 256 j Collects Hist. 
Soc. iv. 108, 113—117 ; Morton, 153 NeaVs N. B. i. 231 ; 
Savaga^s Winthrop, i. 01 ; Magnolia, i. 14 j Pnnce, 89. 

BRIDAINE, James ; a French ecclesiastic, bom near 
IJzes, in 1701, was celebrated fur his eloquence, and for 
his indefatigable zeal in travelling to almost every part 
of France to preach. In the course of his life, he under- 
took two hundred and fifty-six journeys through the king- 
dom, and there w^as scarcely a village where he did not 
display his powers. His Spiritual Songs have gone 
through forty-seven editions. He died in 1767 -^Daverqjort. 

BRIDE : a new-married female. In the typical lan- 
guage of Scripture, the love of the Redeemer to the church 
IS energclically alluded to in the expre.s.sion, “the bride, 
the Lamb’s wife,” Rev. 21; 9. See Mariuage, and Solo- 
mon’s Som.— Cafmet. 

BRIDEGROOM. See Marriage, and Caniici.es. 

BRIDGETINS, or Brigittins ; an order denominated 
from St. Bridgit, or Birgit, a Swedish lady, in the four- 
teenth century. Their rule is nearly that of Augustine. 
3'he Brigittins j)rofe.s.s great mortification, poverty, and 
self-denial j and they are not to possess anything they 
can call their own — not so mutdi as a halfpenny , nor even 
to touch money on any account. This order spread much 
through Sweden, Germany, and tlie Netherlands. In Eng- 
land we read of but one monastery of Brigittins, and this 
built by Henry V. in 1415, opposite to Richmond, now 
called Sion house ; the ancient inhabitants of which, since 
the dissolution, are seitled at Lisbon.— Hmekrson^s Bud. 

BRIDLE. Inst(‘u(l of it, a cord drawm through the no.se, 
was sometimes u.sed foi leading and coinnianding camels, 
mules, die. The restraints of God's jxiwetful providence 
are called his hriflk and hook, 'fhe bndk in the jaws 
of the people causing them to err, is God’s suffering the As- 
syrians to be directed by their foolish counsels, that they 
might never finish their intended purpose against .lerusa- 
lem. Isa. 37: 29. and 30. 28. The restraints of law, hu- 
manity, and modesty arc called a hruUe: and to let it loose 
IS to act without regard to any of these. Job 30; 1 1 . Blood 
coming to the horsedfridlts, inijilies the tcrrilile slaughter of 
the antiehristians at Ihe^jr^ttle of Armaggcddoii, or about 
that time. Rev. 14; 20. — Brown. 

BRIF 4 FS, apostolical, are letters which the pope 
despatches to princes and other magistrates conceining any 
public aifair.— Huidirson^s Back. 

BRIER. See Thorn. 

BRIMSTONE, Gen. 19.21. Dcut.29;23. Job 

18: 15. Psalm 11: 0. Jfja. 30: 33. 31; 9. Ezek. 38. 22. It 
is rendered iheton by the Seplnagint, and is so called in 
Luke 17: 29. Fire and brimstone are represented in many 
passages of Scripture as lh<* elements by which G(»d pu- 
ni.slies the wicked, both in this life, and another. There 
is in this a manifest allusion to the overthrow of the titles 
of the plain of the Jordan, by .showers ol ignited sulphur, 
to which the physical appcaranctis of llic country hear 
witness to this day. The soil is hiluminous, and might 
be raised by eruptions into the air, and then inflam- 
ed and return in horrid showers of overwhelming fire. 
This awful cata.str(»phe, therefore, stands as a type of the 
final and eternal punishment of the wicked in another 
world. In Job 18: 15, Bildad, de.scribing the calamities 
which overtake the wicked person, says, “ Brimstone shall 
be scattered ujxin his habitation.” This may be a general 
expression, to designate any great destruction : a.s that in 
Psalm II: 6, “Upon the wicki’d he shall rain fire and 
brimstone.” Moses, among other calaiijitie.s which be 
sets forth in case of the people’s disobedience, threatens 
them with the fall of brimstone, salt, and burning like the 
overthrow of Sodom, Acc., Deut. 29: 23. The prophet 
Isaiah, 34: 9, wTites that the anger of the Lord shall be 
shown by the streams of the laud being turned into pitch, 
and the dust thereof into brimstone. See Dead Sea. — 
Watson. 

BROAD. God is a place of broad rivers to his people ; 
nis fulness can never be exhausted ; in him they obtain 
ihe most delightful pleasure and prospect, and the surest 
defence; and he is sufficiently capable to destroy and 


overwhelm all lhat«iseek their hurt. Isa. 32. 22. His law 
is exceeding broad ; it extends to every person anrl circum- 
stance, requires innumerable things to he done, ami as 
many to be liated and avoided Ts. 119; iMi. He .sets jier- 
sons in a broad place, wiien he gives them gi cat liberty, 
W'^calth, power, and pro.sperity. Job 3(): 1(>. Ph. 18: 19. 
The way to hell is broad ; multitudes of men walk in it. 
and by sinful coui'ses unnumbned, they get thither at last. 
Matt. 7: 13. — Brown. 

BROCK, (John,) minister of Reading, Massachusetts, 
was born in England, in 1620, and w'as distinguisheil lor 
early piety. He came to this country about the year 1637. 
He was graduated at Harvard college, in 1646, and, after 
re.siding there tw’o years longer, engaged in preacliing the 
Gospel, first at Rowdey, and then at the isle of Shoals. !!(’ 
continued at this last place till 1602, w'hcn he removed to 
Reading, as successor of Samuel Hough; being ordained 
November 13, 1662. Here he mini.stercd in holy things 
till his death, June 18, 168^, aged sixty-seveii. He w’as 
succeeded by Mi. Picrpont. IJis w’ife was the W'iihnv of 
Mr. Hough. 

Mr. Brock was an eminent Chiistian, and a laborious, 
faithful miiiLslcr, preaching not only on the Sabbath, hut 
licqucntly on other days. He established leciuies for 
young pcLsous, and for the meinhers of the chuixh, lie 
often maile pa^tl)ral visits, and they w’ere rondeied very 
useful by his happy talents in i*onv(*rsation. He was so 
remarkalile for holiness and dcvuluai, that it w*;is said of 
him by the celebrated JMitchell, “he dw'clls as near heaven, 
as any man ujKin earth ” He w’as full of faith and of the 
Holy Gho.st. Several remarkable stories are related of the 
eflicacy of his prayers, in which he frequently iiad a pai- 
tieular faitli, or an as.suraiicc of being heard. When he 
lived at the i.sle of Shoals, he jiersuaded the peo])le to enlcj* 
into an agreement to spend one day in every iiiuiitii, be- 
sides the Sabbaths, in religious worsliip. On one ol these 
days, the fi.shermen, w’ho composeil his .soenqy, desiied 
him to put off the meeting, as the roughne.s.s of llie w'eiiiher 
had for a iiurnher of days prevented them Irorn attending 
to their usual employ ineni. Ho endeavon d in vain to 
convince tlimn of the impropriety of tlie;r request. As 
most of them were determined to seize the o})poiuimly for 
making up their lost time, ami wen* more inteiesled in 
their wxuidly than in their spiritual eoncerns, h(‘ uddr(*s.sed 
them thus; “If you are re.solvetl to neglect your duty to 
God, and will go away, 1 say unto you, Oatch fish if you 
eaii ; but as lor you, who will tarry and worship the Lord 
Je.sus (dirist, I wall pray unto him for you, that you may 
catch fish until you are wTary.” Ol thirty-five men, only 
five remained with the inmisler. The thirty w’hi) went 
fumi the iiieidmg, wdth all their skill, caught through the 
whole day but four fishes; while the five w'ho attended 
divine service, aflerw'ards went out and caught five hun- 
dred. From this lime, the fishermen readily atiendod all the 
meetings which Mr. Brock appointed. A jioor man, wdio 
had been very useful with his boat, in carrying jicrsons 
who attended public w’orship over a river, lost his boat 111 
a storm, and lamented his loss to his minister. Mr. Brock 
said to him, “Go home, honest man; 1 will mention the 
matter to the Lord : you w’ill have your boat again to-mor- 
row.” The next day, in earnest [iraycr, the poor man rc- 
(‘overed his boat, which W'as brought up from the bottom 
by the anchor of a vessel, cast upon it writhout design. A 
iiiunber of such remarkable correspondences between tlie 
events of providence and the prayers of Mr. Brock, caused 
Mr John Allen, of Dedham, to say of him, “ 1 scarce ever 
knew^ any man so familiar with the great God, as his dear 
servant Brock.”— Magnaba, iv. 141— 113; CW/. 
Hist. Soc. vii. 251 — 254 ; Stone'. s Fun. Serm. on Prentiss ; 
Fitcfds Serm. at the Ordination of Tucke ; Allen. 

BROIDERED ; wrought with various colors of needle- 
work. Exod. 28: 4. Broidered hair is that which is plait- 
ed, and put up on crisping pins. 1 Pet. 3: S^.^-^Brown. 

BROMFIELD; (Edw^ard,) a young man of uncommon 
genius, w’as born in Boston, in 1723. He was graduated 
at Harvard college, in 1742. He liveil but a shent time 
to display his virtues and his talents, for lie died, Au- 
gust 18, 1746, aged twenty-three years. From his child- 
hood he was very amiable and modest As he pew 
up, the powers of his mind were unfolded, and he disco- 
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Vered remarkable ingenaity and pcncflration, which were 
strengthened and increased as he became acfiuainted with 
mathematical science. His genius first appeared in the 
use of the j)cn, by which with inlinirable exactness he 
sketched the objects of nature. He made himself so fa- 
miliar with Weston’s short hand, that ho was able to take 
dowm every word of the professors’ lectures at the college, 
and the sermons which wi're dtdivered from tlie pulpit. He 
was skilful in projecting majis. Jis he was well skilled in 
music, he for cxeii'isc and recreation made with las own 
hands an excellent organ, with two rovv.s of keys and seve- 
ral hundred pipes. The workmanship exceeded any thing 
of the Kind which had been imported from England. He 
took peeuliar pleasure in pin suits which related to na- 
tural philosojdiy, for he wished to behold the wisdom of 
(lod in his works. He inad(‘ great iinjiroveinent in the 
microscopes which were then list'd, most accurately grind- 
ing th(‘ finest glas.ses, and multiplying the jKJwers of optical 
mstrnmi'nts. He met with no mechanism which he did 
not readily improve. But these were only the amusements 
of Mr. Bromtit'ld, He was engaged in the. pursuits of 
higher and more interesting objects, than those which had 
relerenee only to Die earth, and could ocriipy the mind but a 
few days 'fiiough from childhood ht* jrossessed the virtues 
whicli cinleared him to hts acipiamtance, yet it was not 
l»efi»re he reaciietl the age of sevenleen, that he was con- 
vened by the inlluence of the Divine Sjnrit from his na- 
tural stale ol sellishness and iniquiiy, to the supreme love 
of his Maker. From this period, the truths ol revehiliou 
eiaimed his intense study, and it was his constant aim to 
eonform his life to the rcMjuisitions of tlie go.spcl. Nothing 
inien'stcil him so inin'h, as the character of Jesus Christ 
and the wonders of redemption, which he hoped would ex- 
cite his admiration m th(‘ future world, and eonstitule his 
everlasting blesst'dness. He left behind him a number of 
manuscripts, which contained his pious meditations, and 
marked his progri’ss towards jicrfection. Though his body 
Was feelde, his wdiole soul was indefatigable. Jn his eyes 
there was an expression of inu llect, which could not be 
mistaken. Had his life been spared, his name might liave 
been an honor toliis country, and jihilosophv miglit have 
been dignifiad by a connexion wiDi genuine religion. — 
PritK'o's yier. of Brompehl ; Panophst, ii. IIKI — 197 ; Alltn 
BROOIC, is distinguished from a river by its llow ingonly 
at paitieuliir times , for example, after great rams, or the 
nu'Uitig of the snow ; whereas a river Hows eonstnntly at 
all .seasons. However, this distiiu'tion is not always ob- 
seived in the Hcrijiture ; and one is not unfrt'quently taken 
lor the other,— the great nvTrs, such as the Euphrates, the 
Nile, the .Iordan, and others, being called brooks. Thus 
the Kujdirale.s (Isa. I.") 7) is called the brook of wdllow’s. 
It is itb.>erveil that the Hebrew’ word, nultnl, which signifies 
a hrouh, is also the term fur a valley, whence thi*. one is 
ohen placed lor the other, m dill'erent translations of the 
Scriptures. To deal deceit fully “as a brook and to “ i»ass 
away as the sit cam tlieivuf,” is to deceive our friend when 
he most needs and expects fuir lu’lp and comfort, (Job fi: 
16;) because brooks, being temporary streams, arc dried 
up in Uu' heats of summer, when the traveller mo.st needs 
a sujij^ly of water on his journey. — Watson. 

BROOKE, (Lady EiazAiir/rii,) daughter of Thoma.s Cul- 
pepper, Ks(j., ot Wigsale, in Suss(*x, W'as born at that ]>lace, 
in the month ol January, liiOl. fn infancy she was de- 
prived, by death, ot tlie counsels and advice, assistance 
and prayers ol her mother ; but her godmother, Lady 
Slaney, superirilt'nded Ik'V early education wdth great care 
and kindness. At the age of nineteen, she was married to 
Sir Robert Brooke, whose fortune w'as rc.speciable, and 
whose character was virtuous. In very early life, this 
lady devoted herself to God and religion, and maintained 
an unexceptionaldc character, until she exchanged the tri- 
als of earth for the joys of heaven. By nmnv eminent 
men, she was considered to he one of the most intelligent 
females. Her knowdedge of divinity and the holy Scrip- 
tures was very considerable ; nor was that knowledge 
merely practical j it w^as doctrinal and critical. Though 
comparatively unacquainted with the Greek and Hebrew 
tongues, yet her chaplains used often to say, that her con- 
versation was frequently more profitable andplcasani ‘ban 
their own studies j and that w’^hilst they were teaciting, 


they w’ere being instructed. Her investigation of sacred 
subjects was jircdbund. With the surface of knowledge 
.•>he was not content. On difiiculties she consulted all the 
learned men with w'hom she was acquainted j and, by the 
astoni.shiiig rapidity of her reading, and the retentive pow- 
ers of her mind, she accumulated daily some increase to 
her stock of knowledge. She was very industrious to pre- 
serve all that affected or instructed her in the sermons 
w'hich she heard; attending to them when delivered, re- 
peating tliem in her family, writing down the .substance of 
them, and digesting them into questions and answers, or 
under heads of common places. To the management and 
regulation of her family, she did not, however, forget to 
attend. Of their spiritual interests she w’as habitually 
regardful ; and, not contented with a permuil devotion to 
God, she was anxious that hei house also should serve the 
Lord. Jn her brea.st, bigotry and intolerance never found 
an abode. All the servants of Jesus Christ, of whatever 
sect or parly, she loved as fellow pilgrims and fellow heirs. 
Her charity was unbounded, and her generosity wa.s very 
great. Her mind was habitually devotional ; and in prayer, 
reading the Scriptures, and pious meditations, she spent 
the greater part of her life. Of her it ha.s been justly said — 
“ She had the knowledge of a divine, the faith, holirie.ss, 
and zeal of a Christian, tlie wisdom of the serpent, and the 
innocency ol the dove.’^ For further account of this inte- 
resting woman, see Ihirdtr's Metnotrs of Pious Women . — 
Jomsh Chr. Biotr, 

BROOJvS, (J’b.cAZATi,) an American brigadier-general, 
was horn in Concord, Massachusetts, in 1720. ^\TthoiU 
the advantages of cducalion, he acipiircd a valuable fund 
of knowledge. It was his practice in early life to read the 
most approved books, and then to converse with the most 
intelligent men rcs]>ecting them. In 1774, he was chosen 
a repre.sentalivc to the general court, and cominueil thirty- 
seven years in public life, being snect'.ssively a representa- 
tive, a member of Die .senate, and ol the council. He took 
a dcM'ided i»nrt in the American revolution. At the head 
of a regiment he was engaged in the bultie at White Plains, 
in 177D, and distinguished himself by his cool, determined 
bravely. From the year 1M)I, he secluded him.self in.the 
tranquil scenes of domestic life. He died at Lincoln, No- 
vember 9, 181)0, aged eighly years. General Brooks jios- 
.sessed an uncommonly strong and penetrating mind, and 
his judgment as a .slalesinan was treated with respect. 
He was diligent and industrious, slow in concerting, biiv, 
expeditious in jierfonning his jiluns. Tie wa.s a firm be- 
liever in the doctrines of Christianity, and in his advanced 
years accepted the otliee of deacon in the church at Lin- 
coln. This oflii’c he ranked above all others which he had 
sustained in life. — Steanf.s's Fun. Serm. ; Cohmb. Cent. Nov. 
22, 1800; Allen. 

B BOOKS, (John, LL. D.) governor of Massachusetts, 
was born at Medford, in 1752. Hi.s father was captain 
Caleb Brooks, a farmer; and bis early years were .spent 
in the toils of a farm, wdtli no advantages of education but 
tho.se of a town school. He was afterwards equally dis- 
tinguished as a physician, a soldier, and a statesman. Jn 
the battle of Saratog.a, October 7, at the head of his regi- 
ment, he stormed and carried the intrenchments of the 
German troops. In the battle of Monmouth, he was acting 
adjutant-general. When the conspiracy at Newburgh, in 
March, 1783, had well nigh disgraced the army, Washing- 
ton rode up to Brooks, and requested him to keep his ofli- 
cers within quarters to prevent their attending the insur- 
gent meeting ; the reply was, “ Sir, I have anticipated your 
wishes, and my orders are given.” With tears in his eyes, 
Washington took him by the hand and said, “Colonel 
Brook.s, this is just what I expected from you.” 

From the army, Brooks returned to private life, free 
from the vices incident to soldiership, rich in honor, es- 
teem, and affection, but without property, and without the 
means of providing for his family, except by resuming his 
practice of medicine. By Washington he was appointed 
marshal of the district and insjiecior of the revenue j in 
the. Avar of 1812, he was appointed adjutant-generaJ of 
Massachusetts by governor Strong, wdiom he succeeded as 
chief magistrate, in 1816. For seven years successively 
he was re-elected ; and with great dignity and faithfulness 
he presided over the affairs of the commonwealth. In 
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1823, he retired to private life, being succeeded by Wil- 
liam Eustis. He died, March 1, 1825, aged seventy-two 
years. 

Governor Brooks held a high rank as a physician. He 
was scientific and skilful. His manners were dignified, 
courteous, and benign ; and his kind ofiices were doubled 
lu value by the manner in which he performed them. In 
the office of chief magistrate, he labored incessantly for the 
public good. His addresses to the legislature manifested 
large and liberal views. No one could doubt his integrity 
and devoted patriotism. He w’^as the governor of the peo- 
ple ; not of a party. In his native town, of which he was 
the pride, the citizens were accustomed to refer their dis- 
pute.s to his arbitrement, so that lawyers could not thrive 
in Medford. In piivate life he was most amiable and 
highly esteemed, the protector and friend of his numerous 
relatives, and the delight of all his acquaintance. The 
sweetness of his temper was evinced by the composure and 
complacency of his countenance. Towards the close ,of 
his life, he connected himself with the church in Medford 
under the pastoral care of Dr. Osgood. A short time be- 
fore he died, he said, “ I see nothing terrible in death. In 
hxiUing to the future, I have no fears. I know in whom I 
have believed ; and I feel a persuasion, that all the trials 
appointed me, past or present, will result in my future and 
eternal happiness. I look back upon my past life with 
humility. 1 dm sensible of many imperfections that cleave 
to me. I know, that the present is neither the season nor 
the place, in which to begin the preparation for death. 
Our nMe life is given us for this great object, and the 
work of preparation should be early commenced, and be 
never relaxed till the end of our days. To God I can ap- 
peal, that it has been my humble endeavor to serve him m 
sincerity ; and wherein I have failed, 1 trust in his grace 
to forgive. I now rest rny soul on the mercy of my 
adorable Creator, through the only mediation of his Son, 
our Lord. Oh, what a ground of hope is there in that 
.saying of an apostle, that God is, in Christ, reconciling a 
guilty world to himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them ? In God I have placed my eternal all, and into 
his hands I commit my spirit!” To the Medical society 
he bequeathed hi.s library. Besides his valuable olRcial 
communications as chief magistrate, he published a dis- 
course before the Humane society, 1 795 ; discourse on 
Pneumonia, before the Medical society, 1808. — Thachcr’s 
Med. Biog. 107 — 207 j DixwelPs Memoir ; Columb, Ceniinelj 
May 18, 182.3 ; Alien. 

BROTHER. 1. A brother by the same mother, an ute- 
rine brother. Matt. 4: 21. 20: 20. 2. A brother, though 
not by the same mother, Matt. 1: 2. 3. A near kinsman, 
a cousin, Matt. 13: 55. Mark 6: 3. Observe, that in Matt. 
13: 55, James, and Jo.scs, and Judas, are called the adelphpiy 
brethreny of Christ, but w’erc most probably only his cousins 
by his mother’s side ; for James and Joses were the sons 
of Mary, Matt. 27: 50 ; and James and Judas, the sons of 
Alpheus, Luke 6: 15, 10 ; which Alpheus is therefore pro- 
bably the same with Cleophas, the husband of Mary, sister 
to our Lord’s mother, John 19: 25. — Watson. 

BROUGHTON, (Thomas,) a learned divine and literary 
character, was bom in London, in 1704, studied at Eton 
and Cambridge, and died, vicar of Bedminster, St, Mary 
Redchfi'e, Bristol, and a prebendary of Salisbury, in 1774. 
He was one of the principal contributors to the Biographia 
Britannica, and also wrote several works, among wnich 
is a Dictionary of all Religions, two volumes, folio. Sec 
Hannah Adams. — Davenport. 

BROWN, (John,) of Haddington, a celebrated, though 
self-educated Scotch divine, was bom, in 1722, at Kerpoo, 
in Perthshire, became a minister and divinity professr, and 
died in 1787. He w'as a man of eminent piety, and great 
usefulness. His principal works are, a Body of Divinity, 
one volume, octavo ; the Self-Interpreting Bible, two vol- 
umes, quarto ; and a Dictionc^of the Bible, two volumes, 
octavo, often referred to in this work. — Davenport. 

BROWN, (Chadd j) minister of the first Baptist church, 
Providence, Rhode I^and. He fled thither from persecu- 
tion in Massachusetts, in 1630, and became, in 1639, one 
of the members of the Baptist church formed at that time 
by Roger Williams, when William Wickenden was ap- 
pointed first elder. With him Mr. Brown was associated 
35 


in the pastoral care of the church in 1642, and was a de- 
voted and successful minister. He died about 1665 ; and 
his colleague in 1669. In 1792, the town of Providence 
voted to erect a monument to his memory. His descend- 
ants, for nearly two centunes, have been among the most 
distinguished citizens of Rhode Island. His grandson, 
James Brown, was a minister of the same church ; and 
four of the grandsons of James have been patrons of Brown 
university j — Nicholas ; Joseph, LL. D. who died Decem- 
ber, 1785 ; John, an eminent merchant, who died, Septem- 
ber 20, 1803, aged sixty-seven ; and Moses. Probably also 
Elisha was a grandson, who w'as lieutenant-governor, and 
died in April, 1802, aged eighiy-five.— Co//. Hist. Soc. s. $. 
ix. 197. — Benedict^ i. 477 ; Allen. 

BROWN, (Nicholas,) an eminent merchant of Rhode 
Island, died at Providence, May 29, 1791, aged sixty-one. 
From early youth his attention had been directed to mer- 
cantile pursuits, and by the divine blessing upon his dili- 
gence and uprightness he acquired a very ample fortune. 
But although he was rich, he did not make an idol of his 
■u^ealih. His heart was liberal, and he listened to every 
call of humanity or science. The interests of government, 
of learning, of religion, were dear to him. He loved his 
country, and rejoiced in her freedom. The public buildings 
in Providence, sacred to religion and science, are monu- 
ments of his hberality. He w^as an early and constant 
patron of the college. In his religious principles he w'as 
a Baptist, and he was a lover of good men of all denomi- 
nations. He was not ashamed of the Gospel, nor of the 
p(X)resi of the true disciples of the Redeemer. His general 
knowledge and the fruitfulness of his invention furnished 
him wdlh an inexhaustible fund of entertaining conversa- 
tion. — Stillmanh Fan. Senn. ; Providence Gaz,; Allen. 

BROWN, (Charles Bkockden,) a distinguished Ameri- 
can writer, w'as born in Philndelphia, January 17, 1771. 
After a classical education under Robert Proud, author of 
the History of Pennsylvania, he was, at the of eigh- 
teen, appreiiliced to a lawyer, Alexander Wilcox ; but his 
time was chiefly employed, not in the study of the law, but 
in various literary pursuits. Timidity and an invincible dis- 
like to the legal profession prevented him from becoming 
a member of the bar. He devoted himself entirely to lite- 
rature, and in six years, from 1798 to 1801, published six 
novels of an original and jxiwerful character. At this pe- 
riod his opinions were un.settled and sceptical ; but soon 
after, he declared himself a firm believer and advocate of 
Christianity. He now abandoned novel wTiting, and de- 
voted his powers to more serious and useful pursuits j and 
his character seems to have undergone a perceptible and 
pleasing change. He had previously conducted a periodi- 
cal work, in 1799 and 1800, the Monthly Magazine and 
American Review; and in 1805, he commenced the Lite- 
rary Magazine and American Register, avowedly on new 
principles. He also wrote three political pamphlets. In 
1806, he commenced the, semi-annual American Register, 
live volumes of which he lived to publish. He died, Feb, 
22, 1810, at the age of thirty-nine. — N. A. Eeview, June^ 
1819 ; F?ir. Amer. ; Allen ; Memoir prefixed to his Works. 

BROWN, (hRANcis, D, D.) president of Dartmouth col- 
lege, w'^as born at Chester, New Hampshire, January 11, 
1784, and graduated, in 1805, at Dartmouth, where he was 
a tutor from 1806 to 1809. In January, 1810, he was or- 
dained the minister of North Yarmouth. Maine, as the 
successor of Tristram Gilman, whose daughter he married. 
Of Bowdoin college he -was an overseer and trustee. In 
1815, he was appointed president of Dartmouth college. 
He died of the consumption, July 27, 1820, aged thirty-six. 
His predecessor was Dr. Wheelock ; his successor Dr. Da- 
na. “His talents and learning, amiableness and piety, 
eminently qualified him for the several stations which he 
filled, and rendered him highly useful and popular.” He 
published several sermons, among which are the follow- 
ing ; at the ordination of Allen Greely, 1810 ; at a fast on 
account of the war, 1812 ; on the evils of war, 1814 ; be- 
fore the Maine Missionary society, 1814. — Lord^s Lempr. ; 
AUen, 

BROWN, (Catharine,) a Cherokee, was bom about the 
year 1800, at a place, now called Wills-Valley, m a neai^ 
tiful plain of tall forest trees, within the chartered ^ 
Alabama, a few miles west of the Georgia line, and twen- 
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ey-fivc* miles south-east of the Tennessee; river. On each 
side of the valley rose the Raccoon and Looliout moun- 
tains. Her parents were half-breeds ; they were ignornnt 
of the English language ; and the amount of their religion 
was, that there was a Creator of the world, and also a 
future state of rewards and punishments. 

In 1801, the Moravians commenced a mission at Spring- 
place in the Cherokee country, about forty or fifty miles 
east of Wilks-Valley j soon aftervmrds, Rev. Gideon Black- 
bum made efforts for several years to cstabli.sh a scliool 
among the Cherokees. In 1810, Key. Cyrus Kingsbury, 
employed by the itmerican board for foreign missions, ap- 
peared at a CluTokee council and obtained permission to 
establish schools. He selected, a.s the place lor the first 
school, Chickamaugah, now called Braincrd, twenty or 
thirty miles north ol Sj)ring-pla(;e, within the limits of Ten- 
ncssc('. Catlianrie heard of thi.^ sclaxd, and, though living 
at a distan/ e of a liiuidred miles, she became a member 
of it, in July, JH17, being then seventeen years of age. 
In thrc3 iiiji'ihs she learned to read and write. In Decem- 
ber, 1817, she cllen^hed the hope, that she had experienced 
the power ot the gospel in her heart. Slie was baptized, 
Janunry 25, 18 1^, and admitted as a member of the church, 
March 29. In June, 1^20, she undertook to leach a school 
at Creek path, iieai her father’s. For sweetii(;ss of temper, 
meekness, and genl1encs.s, she was unsurjiassed. To her 
liarents she was very dutiful and affectionate. A weekly 
])rayer meeting was instituted by her ; and she was zealous 
to instruct her ignorant neighbors in the great truths of 
the gospel. She formed the purpo.se of perfecting her 
education, that her usefulness might be increased. But in 
the spring of 1822, lier health declined, she had a settled 
eonsnmplion, and it became evident that her death was 
near. She said, — “ I feel perfecily resigned to the will of 
God. I know he will do right with his children. I thank 
Gofi, that 1 am entirely in Ins hands. 1 feel willing to live, 
or die, as he thinks best. My only wish is, that he may 
be glonlu'd.” Having been conveyed about fifty miles, to 
the house of her friend, Dr, Ciimpliell, sin; there died, July 
18, 1822, ageil I wen ly -three. Lei any scodcr at missions 
coiitem[»late this lovely eliiid of the wilderness, won from 
the gloom of paganisin to the joyous, lofty hopes of Chris- 
tiaijiiy, and triumphing ov<‘r the king of terrors, and then 
stiy, If’ lie can, that the ini.ssionary enterprise is idle, and 
useless, and a waste of money. An interesting memoir of 
Catharine Brown wms compiled by Rufus Anderson, as- 
sistant si'cri'lnry of the Amiuican board for foreign mi.s- 
sions, and published m 1825. — Anderson's ]\1 amir } AlUn. 

BRO\V^^ (David,) a Cherokee, was a brother of the 
preceding, who followed her to the school at Brainerd. In 
November, lHl9j he assisted John Arch in preparing a 
Cherokt'c spelling-book, which was printed. At the school, 
he became convinced of lus sinfulness, and embraced the 
salvation edfered in the go.spcl. Soon after he was ad- 
mitted to the church, he set out for New England, to at- 
tend the foreign mission scluiol at Cornwall, Connecticut, 
that he might be prepared to preach the gospel. His visits 
to Boston find other towns had a favorable effect in excit- 
ing a missionary zeal. After ])assmg two years at the 
school, with Klias Boudinoi and six other Cherokees, he 
remained a year at Andover, eipoying many advantages 
for improvement. In the mean time, his brother, John, 
had become a convert and made n iwofessioii, and died in 
pea .r ; Irt^ wenis also, and other members of his family, 
had become pious. He returned to them in 1824, having 
first delivered, in many of the principal cities and towns, 
an address on the wTongs, claims, and prospects of the 
American Indians. In the spring of 1829, he was taken 
ill, and bled at the lungs. He, wrote, June 1st, On the bed 
of sickness I have enjoyed .sw’cet communion with ray Sa- 
vior ” He died at Creek-path, September 14, 1829 at 
the house of Rev. Mr. Potter, giving evidence that he died 
in the faith of the gospel . — Anderson ; Miss. TTcr. ; Alkn. 

BROWN, (Dr. Thomas,) a man eminent as a metaphysi- 
cian^ moral philosopher, and poet, was born at Kirkmabreck, 
in Scotland, in 1777, and displayed an early acuteness and 
thirst for knowledge. His first education w^as received in 
the vieiniry of London, and was com]4eted at the univer- 
sity oi Edinburgh. At the age of I'wenty, he wrote a mas- 
terly 'Jinswer to Darwin^s Zoonomia. In 1810, he succecf’ 


Mr. Slcw'art, at Edinburgh, as profes.sor of moral philoso- 
phy, and .soon gained universal admiration as a lecturer, 
by lus eloquence and talents, and aff’ectiori by his kindness 
tu the stiuleiiis. i>r. Brown wms a profe.ssed believer in 
Chrisliaiiily ; and though he too seldom advert.'^ to the Bi- 
ble in his philosophical lectures, yet his system of meta- 
physics and morals approaches nearer to the simplicity 
and purity of the sacred volume, than that of many pro- 
fessed expounders of It. He has thrown more light on the 
essential distinction of the mind and the body, ami on the 
mental emotions and assoc’ialions, than perhaps any pre- 
ceding writer. His hrilliaiiit career was unfortunately cut 
short, by consumption, on the 2d of April, 1820. As an 
analytical philosopher, his reputation is established by his 
inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Eflect ; Lectures 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind ; and Physiology 
of the Mind ; a.s a poet, by his poems, in two volumes ; 
AgDe.s j the Wanderer of Norway j and the Paradise of 
Coquettes. — Davenport. 

BROWNE, rOiiORuE, D. D.) archbishop of Dublin. The 
birthplace of this eminent prelate is uncertain, nor have 
we any precise account of iiis parents. But he w'as the 
first prelate who embraced the relormation in Ireland. He 
received the principal part of his education at Hallywell, 
in Oxford, but was originally a friar of the order of St. 
Augustine. In 1524, lie took the degree of doctor m divi- 
miy m .some foreign university, but was admitted to the 
same honor at Oxford and Cambridge. Henry the Eighth 
became attached to him, for inculeaiing into the minds of 
the people of England, the necessity of discarding the doc- 
trine of the invocation of saints, and for eiiioreing on them 
the necessity of applying alone to Clirist for .salvation. To 
him, that king, in ihe year 1535, presented the ai’chbishop- 
ric of Dublin. In May, J52t>, Browne made so admirable 
a spc'cch on the subject of a bill that was at that lime de- 
pending, for cstablisliing the king's sujircmaey over the 
church of Ireland, that in consequence thereof, the act, 
with much difiiculty, passed. At the time when Henry 
the Eighth ordered the moiia.sleries lu England and Ire- 
land to be destroyed, arcliliishop Browne immediately or- 
dered, that every vestige of superstitious relics, of which 
there w'cre many in the two cathedrals of St. Patrick and 
lUc Holy Trmity in Dulilin, should be removed. Not cou- 
tented with this direction, he caused the same to be done 
in the other churches of his diocese, and supplied their 
places with the creed, the Imi cominandiiKmts, and the 
Lord’s prayer. In 1545, a commaml having been issued, 
that ihe liturgy of king Etlwaid the Sixth sliould be com- 
piled, it was violently opjioscd, and only by Browne’s party 
received. Accordingly, on Easter day following, it was 
read in phrist cburCli, Dublin, in the presence of the mayor 
and the bailifls of that city ; when the archbishop delivered 
a judicious, learned, and able sermon against keeping the 
Bible in the Latin tongue, and the worship of images. In 
October, 1551, the title of primate of all Ireland wms con- 
ferred on Browne ; which the malignant and persecuting 
Mary soon deprived him of, on account of his zeal in the 
reformation. Archbishop Browne died m the year 1550. 
As to his character, he w'as a man of considerable natural 
pari.s, great industry, and indefatigable applieaiion. To 
truth he was a sincere friend, and would often declare, 
that he would rather sacrifice his life than resign his princi- 
ples. None of his works are extant, except his Sermon 
on the Liturgy.’’ See Wood’.s Hist, and Antiq. Univ. Ox- 
on.; Life and Death OT George Browne, Esq. ; Cox’s Hist, 
of Ireland ; Sir James Warr’s Works. — Jones's Chr. Biog. 

BROWNE, (Sm Thomas,) a physician and eminent 
writer, W'as bom in London, in 1605, and educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford. He took his degree at l^eyden, and 
settled at Norwich, where he gained extensive practice. 
His Keligie Medici having been surreptitiously published, 
he gave to the world a correct edition in 1642, wdiich was 
soon translated into several languages, and repeatedly re- 
printed. It was attacked by many WTiters, some of whom, 
with equal absurdity and injustice, accused the author of 
being an infidel, and even an atheist. This work was fol- 
lowed by his celebrated Treatise on Vulpr Errors ; and 
Hydnotaphia, or a Treatise on Urn Burial, published to- 
gether with the G arden of Cyrus. He died in 1682 . Browne 
was a man of great benevolence, and of extensive erudi^ 
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tion. His style is singular and pedantic, but has generally 
strength, and often felicity of expression. — His son Ed- 



ward, who was born about 1G42, and died in 1708, was 
president of the College of Physicians, and is the author of 
an Aecouul, in tw’’o volumes quarto, of his owm Travels in 
Austria, Hungary, Thessaly, arid Italy. — Davmporl. 

P'JIOWNE, (*SnvioN,) \vas l^orn at Shepton Mallet, in 
1(580, and became a dissenting minister, first at Porlis- 
mouth, and next in the Old .l(*wry, in wdiich latter situa- 
tion he remained till 1723, when )ns reason was shaken 
by the loss of his wnfc and his only son. The monomania 
wliif'h afflicted him was of an extraordinary kind Though 
retaining the power of reu'^oning acutely, he believed that 
God ‘‘ had annihilated in him the thinking sub.stanee,” and 
that though he seemed to speak rationally, he had no more 
notion of what he said than a parrot.” Imagining himself 
no longer a moral agent, he refused to bear a part in any 
act of w'orship. While in this state, how'ever, he continu(‘d 
to WTilo forcibly, and, among other things, produced a De- 
fence of the Religion of Nature, atid tlic Christian Revela- 
tion, against TindaH’s Christianity as old as the Creation. 
7'o tins he prefixed a dedication to queen Caroline, in which 
he afiectingly expatiated on his soulless state. His fiicnd.s 
suppressed this melancholy proof of his singular in.sanity ; 
hut it is preserved in the Adventurer. He died in 1732. 
Ht‘ IS the author of hymns, sermons, and various conlro- 
\Trsial and theological jneces. — Davenport. 

BROWN] S3'S ; a sect that arose among the Puritans 
towards the close of the sixteenth eenlnry ; so named from 
their leader, Robert Brown. He way educated at Cam- 
bridge, and was a man of good parts and some learning. 
He began to inveigh openly against the ceremonies of tlu* 
church, at Norwich, in but, being much opjxised by 

the bishops, he, with his congregation, left England, and 
scttlcil at Middlcburgh, in Zealand, where they obtained 
leave to w'orship God in their owm way, and form a church 
according to their owm model. They soon, however, began 
to difi’er among themselves, .so that Brown, growing weary 
of Ins oflice, returned to England in 1589, renounced his 
principles of separation, and w^as preferred to the rectory 
of a church in Northamptonshire. He died in prison in 
1630 The revolt of Brown was attended with the dissolu- 
tion of the church at Middlcburgh; but the seeds of Browm- 
isrn wdiich he had sowui in England W'Cre >so far from being 
destroyed, that Sir Walter Raleigh, in a .speech in 1592, 
computes no less than twenty thousand of this sect. 

The articles of their faith seem to he ncaily the same 
ns those of the church of England. The occasion of their 
separnlioii w^as not therefore any fault lliey found with the 
faith, but only with the discipline and form of government 
of the churc-iies in England. They equally charged cor- 
ruption on the Ei>iscopal and Presbyterian forms j nor 
wwild they join with any other reformed church, because 
they were not assured of the sanctity and regeneration of 
the members that composed it. They condemned the so- 
lemn celebration of marriages in the church, maintaining 
that matrimony, being a political contract, the confirma- 
tion thereof ought to come from the civil magistrate ; an 
opinion in which they are not singular. They would not 
allow the children of such os were not members of the 
church to be baptized. They rejected all forms of prayer, 
and held that the Lord’s prayer was not to be recited as a 
prayer, being only given for a rule or model whereon all 
our prayers are to be formed. Their form of church go- 
vernment was nearly as follows : — When a church was to 
be gathered, such as desired to be members of it made a 


confession of tlieir faith in the presence of each other, and 
signed a covenant, by which they obliged themselves to 
walk together in llic order of the gosjicl. The whole pow- 
er of admitting and excluding members, with the decision 
of all controversies, was lodged in the brotherhood. Their 
church offiexTS were cho.sen from among themselves, and 
separated to their several offices by fasting, prayer, and 
imposition of hand.s. But they did not allow the priest- 
hood to be any distinct order. As the vote of the brethren 
made a man a minister, so the same power could disehaige 
him from his office, and reduce him to a mere layman 
again ; abd as they maintained the bounds of a church to be 
no greater than what could meet together in one jdace, and 
join in one communion, so the power of these officers was 
prescribed within the same limits. The minister of one 
church could not admini.ster the Lord’s supper to another, 
nor baptize the children of any but those of his own socie- 
ty. Any lay-brother w'as allowed the liberl y of giving a 
word of exhortation to the people ; and it was usual for 
.some of them, after sermon, to ask questions, and leason 
upon the doctrines that had been ])reached. In a word, 
every church on tlieir model is a body e.orjioratc, having 
full power to do every thing in it.self, without being ac- 
countable to any tdass, synod, convocation, or other juris- 
diction whatever. The reader will judge how near the 
Independent churches arc allied to this form of govern- 
ment. See Indkvendents. 

The laws were exi'cnlod with great severity on the 
Brownistsj tlieir hooks wt re prohibited by queen Eliza- 
beth j their persons imprisoned, and some hanged. Brown 
himself declared on his death-bed that lie had been in 
thirty-two different prisons, in some of which he could not 
sec his hand at noon-day. Tliey were so much persecuted, 
that they resolved at last to quit the country. Accorcling- 
ingly many retired and settled at Amsterdam, where they 
formed a church, and ehosi* Mr. Johnson their pastor, and 
after him Mr. Aimsworth, author of the learned Commen- 
lary on the Pentateuch, Their church flourished near a 
hundred years. Among the Brownists, too, w^ere the fa- 
mous John Robinson, a part of whose congregation from 
in Holland, made the first jiermanent settlement 
in North America; and the laborious Canne, the author 
of the marginal references to the Bible. — Jlrnd. Bucli. 

BRUCKER, (.Toiin James,) a learned Lutheran clergy- 
man, wa.s born at Aug.sburg, in 1696, and died minister of 
St Ulric’s, in his native eity, in 177(1. Of his works, the 
most valuable and the best known is the History of Philo- 
sophy, in six volumes quarto, of wiiieh Dr. Enfield pub- 
lished an English abridgment. Brucker was nearly fifty 
years employed on it ; and it displays a degree of erudition, 
judgment, and impartiality, which is highly honorable to 
its author.— Davenport. 

BRUEN, (Matthias,) a distinguished minister in New 
York, was born at Newark, New Jersey, April 11 , 1793. 
He dated his renovation of mind by ihe divine Spirit 
at the ago of eighteen. After graduating at Columbia 
college, in 1812, he studied thec/logy with Dr. Ma.son. In 
1816, he travelled in Europe with his dislingui.shcd pre- 
ceptor. About the beginning of 1819, being invited to 
preach in the American chapel of the oratory at Pari.s, he 
was ordained in London, and then pa.sscd six months at 
Paris. In 1822, he was employed as a missionary m the 
eity of Nevr York, but refused to receive any compensa- 
tion. During his labors, he collected the Bleccker stiect 
congregation. Of this people he became the stated pastor, 
and continued such till his death, by inflammation of the 
bowels, September 6, 1829, aged thirty-six years. 

Mr. Bruen engaged earnestly in various benevolent in- 
stitutions. He was agent and corresponding secretary of 
the Domestic Missionary Society ; and when it was changed 
into the American Home Missionary Society, he still as- 
sisted by his counsels. Bible, Sunday school, tract, and 
foreign mission societies engaged his efforts ; and in the 
Greek cause he cheerfully co-operated. He was accom- 
plished in manners, in literature, and m the knowledge of 
mankind. Though he had high and honorable feelings 
abhorring every thing mean, yet he had humble views of 
his own acquisitions, intellectual and moral. All hi. s dis- 
tinctions he laid at his Master’.s feet. In the last week ol 
his life, he suffered extreme pain It was a sudden sum- 
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j* » Viv T'*iitGr tip Bruys. Tor Bruisj) wlio mudP the most 

mons to depart ; yet was he calm and resigned. “ 1 die, venoe oy i • abuses, and to remove the 

said he, “ in p^ace and love with all men.” Thus, after laudable attempts u) rt i 

embracing his wife and two b-’- '> 


e with all men.” Thus, after laoa^ie i^- disfigured the beautiful simplicity of the 

S.” I>»rtng a lat»rio«smm_istry <.f about W 


addressing his relatives, he fell asleep in Jesu.s. He pub- „,7ga^d a great number of followers, who were 

lished a sermon at Paris on the deatli ol a lady of New y ^ ^ ^ . j;' frmn thp Tinncinal olace 

York ; and Sketches of Italy.— C gj’a' (hkI SHm^s Serm. ; 

H(mfl‘'Miss. Maff. ; Bosl. Becord, Nov. 11, 18JJ ; 

BRUISE. The bruise of a soul implies doubts, lea rs, 
anguish, inward trouble on account of 
sin, God’s wrath, dec. Matt. 12. 40. 2. God Christ, 


Llled after him Petrohrussiam, or from the principal place 
of their residence, Vaudois, Valdenses, or Waldenses. 
Probably he was, strictly speaking, not the founder of the 
seel, for that people claim a far higher antiquity, duI 
was one of their most 


lnin7rc.ing«n'lnsspul^a„dbody.bcVearf^ 

hers on earth. Oen. 3: J.l. Kom. lb: M. 4 Chmt poprUace, instigated by the clergy, 

on“f po^?; I^iumis r? huro'^r^r in the ‘'whose tmffic,”. sap Mosheim, ‘‘ was in .knger^ 
conquest of his chosen ; and when he enables 


to oppose, conquer, and tread his temptations under foot. 

Xhe king of Egypt is called a bruised reeA, to mark the 

weak and broken state of his kingdom, and his utter ina- 


enterprising spirit of this reformer.” If we may judge Irom 
the alyove Iredtise, his piety, judg^ncrit, courage, talents, 
knowledge of the Scriptures, .spiritual understandm.? ot 
the true gospel, zeal, and eloquence, "were of a very “tgn 
order, and would not suffer by comparison with any ot the 


hility to help such as depended on him. 2 Kings 18: «1. nor wdll any one mIio 

■Weak saints and their feeble graces, are ?yrMW.d,orbrm^d ^ Mosheim applies the term, think. the worse 

reeds, which Christ mil mt break ; they are ^ ^ ^ higher, for what he calls his “ mixture of 

andafflieledby Satan, by false teachm by the ?LaSsm ” Hawv had it for the Protestant 

nrirl nrf* in .1 named and disiointed case, tanatn.ism. iaapp> V'- 


‘ mixture” existed in the later n*- 


reeds, which Chria wiU not hftak ; they are trodden down knows 
and afflicted by Satan, by fal.se teachers, by the world, by 

their own lu.sis, and are in a pained and disjointed case, , , . , _ 


ir 01 me assuiicvi m t i 

Sinreh in Murg, on the Rhine, and was mneh beloved • ‘‘ daSed by th^ 

by the people, who were edified by his valuable ministry, the full use of their /^a^on, he is ^ 

•Aere prevailed at this time throughout the Netherlands modem Baptists, a& belonging Y 

the most earnest desire to be instructed in the reformed a / 

that in places where the truth was not or dar- 


Mo- 


religion ; so , 

ed not to be preached, private invitations were .scut to the 
ministers who resided in towns where the pure gos^yel was 
preached openly. Some people in Tourney invited Bru- 
fius from Strasburg. Ready to every good word and 
work, this excellent man complied with their request, and 
came to Tourney, September, 1544, where he was joyfully 
received by the friends who invited him. After staying 
some time, he made an excursion to Lisle, in Flanders, for 
the same object, and returned to Tourney in October. But 
the governors of the city, being papist, having heard of 
his arrival, shut the gates and made strict search for him ; 
so that his friends were obliged to let him over the -wall by 
a rope. Unhappily, on his reaching the ground, a stone 
fell on him, by which his leg was broken, and his enemies 
seized him. Re was pul in prison, and notwithstanding 
the eflforts of the senate of Strasburg, he w^as put to death, 
being burned in a slow tire, February 19, 1545, to the 
grief of all good men. 

Bnilius 111 iirison and at the stake behaved nobly ; no- 
thing could shake his faith, or triumph over his firmness. 
Among other things, he as.surcd his papal judges “ that 
he neither knew or cared for any other purgatarij^ than the 
blood ol’ Christ, which alone remits boti the guilt and 
punishment of sin.” The day before he suffered, he wrote 
to his wife, informing her what he was to undergo, and 
exhorting her to be satisfied with the consolations of God, 
concluding that she ought not to grieve on his account, but 
to rejoice, since this whole dispensation was an honor that 
his heavenly Father had conferred on him ; that Josus 
Christ had sufl’ered infinitely more for him j and that the 
^servant's condition ought not to be better than his Lord’s. 
What an admirable comment on the omnipotence of divine 
grace in the .wul ! — Middleton. 

BRUNTON, (Makv,) the daughter of colonel Balfour, 
was born in Barra island, one of the Orkneys, in 1776, 
xnanrifid a minister of the Scotch church in 1796, and died 
in 1818, e< 3 [ually admired for her talents and beloved for 
her ^sposition and virtues. She is the author of Disci- 
pline and of Self-OtMitrol, two excellent novels ; and she left 
an unfinished tale called Emeline, and some minor pieces, 
which her husband published. — Davenport. 

BBIJIS, (PfiTER 0 E ;) a distinguished reformer and martyr 
of the twelfth century. Moaheim says, after speaking of 
the Catharists, “ A much more rational sect was that which 
was founded about the year UlO, in Languedo- nd Pro- 


BRYANT, (Jacob,) a philologist and antiquary, was 
born at Plymouth, in 1715, and received his education at 
Eton and King’s college, Cambridge. The duke of Marl- 
borough, to whom he had been tutor, gave him a place in 
the ordnance department. He settled at Cypenham, in 
Berkshire, and died Nov. 4, 1801, of a mortification m the 
leg, occasioned by bruising the skin against a chair. Bry- 
ant was an indefatigable and a learned writer, but loud 
of paradox. He wrote one work to maintain the au- 
thenticity of the pseudo Rowley’s poems, and another to 
prove that Troy never existed. lIis principal production 
IS a New System or Analysis of Ancient Mythology, in 
three volumes quarto, which was published in 1774 and 
1776. It is ingenious and erudite, but often fanciful and 
erroneous. Among his other compositions arc, Observa- 
tions relative to Ancient History j a Treatise on the Au- 
thenticity of the Scriptures ; Observations on the Bagues 
of Egypt i and Dissertations on the Prophecy of Balaam, 
&c. — Davenport,. « , , ^ 

BUCER, (Martin,) was born in 1491, at Scholcstadt, a 
town of Alsace. At the age of seven, he look the religious 
habit of the order of St. Dominic, and, ■with the leave of 
the prior of his convent, went to Hiedelberg to learn logic 
and pliilosophy. Having, after this applied himself to the 
study of divinity, he made it his endeavor to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of both Greek and Hebrew. About 
this lime, some of the writings of Erasmus camu abroad, 
and Bucer read them with avidity. Soon after, he got 
possession of several tracts of Luther’s, and, comparing 
the tenets of that reformer with the Scriptures, to which 
the latter appealed, he began to entertain doubts concern- 
ing several points of the religion in w^hich he had been 
educated. His uncommon learning, and his idoquence, 
the latter of which was assisted by a strong and musical 
voice, together with hts free censure of the vices of the 
times, recommended him to Frederic, the palatine, 

who made him one of his chaplains. m loSl, he passed 
some time with Luther, at Hiedelberg, and discussed many 
points of doctrine with the great champion of the Refor- 
mation ; the result of which was, his adopting most of his 
religious opinions, particularly his doctrine of jnstification 
by faith, and not by works. This change in his doctrinal 
sentiments naturally enlisted him on the side of the re- 
former, and he proved an efficient coadjutor to him. Some 
time after this, falling in with the writings of Zuinglius, 
who differed from Luther on some points of minor impoi' 
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tancc, particularly with regard to the eucharist, Bucer, 
after mature consideration, was induced to give the prefe- 
rence to the sentiments of Zuingiius, and sided with him j 
though he used his utmost endeavors to unite the two par- 
ties, both of whom oj)poscd the popish religion. 

Bucer is regarded as one of the first authors of the Re- 
formation, at Strasburg, where he taught theology for 
twenty years, being one of the ministers of the town. lie 
assisted at most of the conferences that wore held between 
the Catholics and the Reformed ; and, in 1548, was sent 
lor to Augsburg, to sign that agreement between the two 
parlies which was called the Interim. It did not, however, 
meet his approbation, and his warm opposition to it ex]X)s- 
ed him to many difficulties and haniships, the news of 
which reaching England, where his character stood high, 
Cranmer, thiMi archbishop of Canterbury, invited him over, 
Avhich he readily accepted. 

In 154W, a handsome apartment was a.ssignedhim in the 
university of Cambridge, and a salary appointed him as a 
teacher of ihcologj’. King Edward the Sixth entertained 
the liighest respect fur him ; and, on being told that he 
suffered much from the coUl of the climate, sent him 
a hundred croWns to purchase a German stove. He, 
nevi rlhele-ss, survived only two years; for in 1551, he 
died of a complication of disorders, and was buried at 
Cambridge with great funeral j>omp. Five years after, in 
tlic reign of queen Mary, his body was dug up, and pub- 
licly burned, and his tomb demolished ; but it was after- 
wards set up again, by order of queen Elizabeth. His 
character is thus given by bishop Burnet : Martin Bucer 
was a very learned, judicious, pious, and moderate person. 
He M'as, probably, inferior to none of the reformers in 
point of learning ; but for zeal, for true piety, and a most 
lender care for preserving unity among the foreign church- 
es, Melancihou and he, without disparaging the rest, may 
be ranked apart by themselves. He was much opfKised 
by the popish parly at Cambridge ; who, though they com- 
plied with (lie law, and so kept their places, yet, either in 
the way of argument, or, as if it had been for dispute sake, 
set themselves much to disparage him. Nor was he fur- 
nished, naturally, with the quickness that is necessary for 
a disputant, IVom which they studied to draw advantages ; 
and, therefore, IVler Blartyr advised him to avoid all pub- 
lic dispuialions.” His writings were partly in Latin, and 
partly in German, and exceedingly numerous . — Joneses 
Christ. Bio^. 

BCCHANAN, ('Gkoiuh',) one of the Ixiasts of Scottish 
literature, was born, in 150b. at Killairn, in Dumbarton- 
shire, and, after liaving pursued his studies at Paris and 
Si. Andrew’s, and served for a while in the army, he was 
ajjpoiiited tutor to the carl of Cassilis, with whom he re- 
mained in France during five years. Returning from Pa- 
hs with the earl, he was made tutor to the natural sou of 
James V. Two satires which he wrote on the monks soon 
drew down their vengeance upon him, and he w^as impri- 
soned, but was fortunate enough to escape. Once more 
visiting the continent, he successively taught at Paris, at 
Bordeaux, and at Coimbra, at which latter city the freedom 
of his opinions again caused his imprisonment. He next 
spent four years at Paris, as tutor to the marshal de Bris- 



sac’s son. During this continental residence, he composed 
his Baptistes and Jepthes, translated the Medea and Alces- 
tes of Euripides, and began his Latin version of the 
Psalms. In 1560, he returned to his native land and em- 
braced Protestantism. Yet he had the favor of die court, 
obtained a pension from Mary, was made principal of St. 


Leonard’s college, at St. Andrews, and was chosen as 
ceptor to James VI. When subsequently rcjirosiched with 
having made hi.s royal pupil a pedant, BiKhanan is said 
to have replied, tliat “ it was the best lie could make of 
him.” Buchanan died poor, m J5H2. A?, an hiMuriaii, he 

is elegant and vigoious', but partial and deficient in judg- 
ment ; as a man, he was mianiiable ; as a pobiiciaii, he 
was too unscrupulous and violent ; as a Latin pod, bi: 
ranks among the highest of the modern, especially for his 
version of the Psalms. — Vamnport, 

BUCHANAN, (Clauiuus,) vice-provost of the college 
of Fort William, in Bengal, \vas born at Cambuslang, near 
Glasgow, on March the 12th, 1701). Ilis father, Mr. Alex- 
ander Buchanan, w^as a man of re.spectable learning, and 
of excellent character, and was highly esteemed in various 
purls of Scotland, as a laborious and iaithful teacher. His 
mother, the daughter of Mr. Claudius Somers, was a wo- 
man of great piety and superior undersiiiiuling. By liis 
parents, Buchanan was early trained m religious principles 
and habits ; and the future usefulness of this very excel- 
lent man may probably, in some degree, be traced to his 
early impressions. At the age of seven, Buchiiiian was 
sent to the grammar scIkkiI of Jnverary, in Argyleshire, 
of which his father wa.s master ; and under his tuition the 
.son made considerable progress in the knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin tongues. Until the age of tlnrtecn, he 
continued at Inverary, and in tlie folloAving year was 
ap]»oinled tutor to the two sons of Mr. Camjdicll of Dun- 
.stanage. For two years he continued m that siiuaiiori, 
and evinced much knowledge and information, and a ca- 
pacity to teach, which in one so young could scarcely be 
ex}K‘cied. At this time he was under considerable im- 
pressions of a religious nature, and frequently spent on 
hour in devotion amidst the roc*ks on the ‘'Ca-sliorc : but 
his serious thoughts were dissipated by gay society. In 
1787, he went to London. He here attended on the minis- 
try of the pious Mr. Newton, to whom be applied by letter 
for advice ; and, by desire of Mr. Newton, had an inter- 
view with him. In him he found an enlightened and ex- 
perienced guide, a wise and faithiul counselloj*, and a 
steady and affectionate friend. Mr. Buchanan, after his 
conversion, felt a strong desire to become a nimistcr of the 
go.spel, and communicated his wish to Mr, Newton. That 
desire the vfiod man cherished, introduced him to a phi- 
lanthropic individual, (Mr. Thornton,) and by his advice 
and prayers assisted in fitting Imn for his future duties 
and trials. Mr Thornton determined on sending him, at 
his expense, to the university of Cambridge; and in Mi- 
chaelmas term, 1791, he was admitted a member of 
Queen’s college. Mr. Buchanan l<x)k his degree of ba- 
chelor of arts before he left college, and received the una- 
nimous approbation of the profes.sors. On the 20ih of 
September, 1795, he was ordained a deacon at Fulham, by 
the late bishop Porteirs ; and in March, 1790, Avas appoint- 
ed a chaplain in the East India Company’s service. 

British India is under great obligations to Mr. Buchanan, 
for various and important services rendeied by him ; but, 
for his zeai, and energy, and perseverance, Avhich, m spite 
of opposition, he coulinued to manifest for the translation 
of the Holy Scriptures into the vernacular tongues of In- 
dia, the obligations are incalculable. Bigotry, short-sight- 
ed and interested, opposed this effort of Christian apostolic 
zeal ; but that opposition was eventually compelled to ceile 
to the force of truth ; and in the year 1804, the first ver- 
sion of any of the gospels in Persian and Hindostaiieo, 
which were printed in India, issued from the press of the 
college of Fort William, of which, in 1801, he had been 
appointed vice-provost and professor of classics, by the 
mpquis of Wellesley. He was also much engaged, at 
this time, in the institution of a civil fund for widows and 
orphans. Buchanan now wrote bis cciebraied “ Me- 
moir of the Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment fi*r British India,” which was extensively read, and 
generally approved. Early in the year 1806, Mr. Bucha- 
nan drew up proposals for a subscription for translating 
Holy Scriptures into fifteen oriental language.s ,- ami, 
in consequence of his exertions in their distribution the 
college of Fort William, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Glasgow, supported or contributed to the cause, in me 
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month of May in this year, Mr. Buchanan departed from Colonial Ecclesiastical Establishment j” and another, 
Calcutta on a journey to the coast of Malabar, He visit- « ilpoloffv for promoting Christianity in India.” The re- 
ed Jelhisore, Cuttack, Juggernaut, Visagapatom, Madras, suit of his efforts was highly serviceable to the cause of 
Pondicherry, Tmnqucbar, I'anjore, Madura, Ceylon, Tra- riiriMianity in India; and the house of commons deter- 
vancore, the Syrian churclics of Malayaln, Cochin ; and mined to adopt a line of proceeding, which all wise and 
retanicd from thenee by sea. in March, 1H()7, to Calcutta. g^>od men dcsirtul. He finally settled at Broxbourne, in 
The knowledge which he aflJiined bv that journey was Hertfordshire, for the punjose of superintending a new 
immense, and was ordy eiiiiall'-d hy fhc fati^U(‘s hr eii- edition of the Syriac New Testament. The health of I)r. 
dured, the privations to u Inch he submitted, and the scenes Buchanan now gradually declined ; yet he continued his 
of sujierstilion and ignorant idol.itry which he witnessed, exertions for the cause ot God and truth, till, on February 
The journey was oiie of more tliiui five thousand miles, the 9th, 181fi, after a paralytic seizure, and an illness of a 
Lord Blinto was nownppointed to the goveniment of India, few days, liis labors terminated in death. He was inter- 
Mr Buchan.'in thoiiglii thru some of the measures he had red at Little Oiuseburn, in Yorkshire ; and over his tomb 


taken were luifavoralile to religion, and therefore, in No- 
vember, )S07, presented liis eedebrated ‘^Memorial,” com- 
plaining. Jst, Of fh(‘ withdrawing the patronage of go- 
vernment from tianslatiojis <»r the Holy Scriptures. 2d, 
Of the suppresNum of such translations, ‘del, Of improper 
condnci to the veneiable missionary Swartz. And 4th, 
f)t restraining the Protestant missionanes from the cxer- 
tisc of then funetious, and establishing an irnjinmaturfor 
tlieolcigieal woiks. 'fo this memorial the Bengal goverii- 
inent did nd aflend , and he therefore transmitted a copy 
to the East India direeiors, in England. Buchanan now 
determined on again visiting the coast of Malabar, and 
procer?dirig to Eurojie ; be tliea jireacbed an affecting and 
im]ioriant farewell sermon, and on the 27th of November, 
1S07, sniU'd from Calcutta, and visited Ceylon, Cochin, 
Tcllieheiry, Goa, and Bombay. At the latter of these 
places, he promotc'd, by his exeriimis and piwurnary a.s- 
si.Ntaneo, tin* publication of the gos[iels into the Malayaline 
l.uiguage ; and. on the 1 4ih of March, IROH, he sailed from 
Point de Gallo to Knglnnd In the month of August. 1808, 
ho arrived in luigland, and vjsit<*d 8cotland and Bristol ; 
and, at the latter place, on February 2f>th, 1809. he preach- 
ed his eelclirated si'i'inon for the Ohiiroh of England Mis- 
sionary Sock ly, eniitl('<l ‘‘The St;ir in the Plnsl ” He af- 
IcrwanK visited Oxford and (Vimbridge ; presented orien- 
tal manuMjripts to lh<* latter university, and received, from 
that university, the degree of doctor in divinity. For .some 
time he v. ns then eiigngod to preach at Welbeek chapel, 
London, where he labored with great advantage ; nml in 
Nm'emher, J8()(), was married to the daughter of Henry 
9’}ionip.son, E.sq. of Kirby Htill, Yn'kshire. He afterwards 
reiiiod to that county ; undertook the cliargf of the parish 
of Onsobuni ; and Itihored, in season, and out of season, 
for the snlvutioii o| his parishioners On the t2th of .Tunc, 
ho preached ffu* annual sermon before the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, On the 1st of July, he preached two 
eominenccMiicni sermons before the university of Cam- 
bridge. for which he received the thanks of many eminent 
nioti, and ]iropared them, at the request of tlie university, 
lor publication 7’hose sermons were published with his 
eelelinited “Clinsti.an Bescarehos in Asia.” Of the latter 
work, no praisf- can bo excessive. In 1811, Buchanan wa.s 
Jigion greatly indisposed hy a paralytic attack. He pro- 
po^ed, however, to visit Palestine, and announced his de- 
lerinmatum. In thi‘ mouth of May ho visited Buxton, 
and projudiod a sermon, which he aftcrw’ards published, on 
‘‘ 1 ho Healing W utcis of Bothosda.” In the autumn, he 
again visited Seittlaiid, and returned through Ireland; but, 
»)n his lourney, he once more experioneed a .severe pani- 
lytie affection. Notwithstanding the sh(K*k, hi.s tnifwl was 
pnhhshod, m the Chrisfuiii Observer, 
m 181-., A Defence of the Syrian Christians from the 
Chaigos ot some Danish Missionaries in India and con- 
tinued his exertions, to supply the Syrian Ohnsiians with 
a translation ol the Scriptures In i812,he once more di- 
rected his attention to the organization of a more exten- 
sive ecclesiastical establishment for British India. The 
time approached for the ronewTil ol the eharter of the East 
India Company; and the friends of religion, ui Encrland 
availed themselves of it, for the puriM)se of obtaining from 
the company the recognition of more liberal principles • 
and Buchanan prepared, for the consideration of the Eng- 
lish government, a sketch of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment for British India. During the concluding period of 
the life of Dr. Buchanan, he want actively engaged in the 
proceedings in parliament, on the subject of promoting 
Christianity in India. He pnbli.shed a work, ^titled 


was placed a plain but expressive monumental in.scnpiion. 
See hi.s Life, written by the Rev. Hugh Pearson, M. A. 
of St John’.s college, Oxford. — Jonrs^ Christ. Bio ft;. 

BECHANITES; a sect of enthusiasts who sprang up 
at Irvine, in the WTSt of Scotland, about the year 1783. 
Mr. White, the minister of a relief eongregatien in that 
towm^ having been inviti'd to preach in the neighborhood 
of Glasgow', a female named Elizabeth Buchan, the w'lfe 
of a painter, w’as captivated with his eloquence, and, wri- 
ting to him, announced that he w'as ihe first that had spo- 
ken to her heart, and requested permission to pay him 
a visit at Irvine, that the work of her conversion might be 
perfected. On her arrival, she was joyfully received 
by the members of the congregation ; engaged w ithout 
intermission in religious exercises; w'cnt Irom house to 
hou.se; conducted fiimily worship; answered questions, 
resolved doubt.s, explained the Scriptures, and testified that 
the end of the world was at hand, and that it w as the <luiy 
of every Chri.'^tian to abandon the concerns of time, and 
prepare fur the reception of Chri.st. Mr. White, liivoring 
tier and her views, w'as conijilained of to the pre.sbytery, 
by w’hich he w^as dejH>sed from his ministry. Thus a dis- 
tinct jiarty was formed, the meetings of wdiieh were 
commonly hebl at night, and on these occasions the new 
prophetess indulged in her reveries, .styling hersell' tlio 
Avoiuan of the tv’clfth of Revelations, and Mr. Wliiie her 
first-born. Such gros.s outrage on the common sense of 
the inhabitants occasioned a popular tumult, to save her 
from whose fury the magistrate sent her under escort to 
some distance; after W’hieh, with her clerical friend and 
about forty deluded followers, she wandered up and dow'ii 
the country, singing, and avow ing that they were travellers 
for the New Jcru.salem, and the expectants of the imme- 
diate coming of Christ, 'j'hey had a common fund on 
wdiieh they lived, and did not consider it nei:es.sary tow’ork, 
as they believed Goil w'ould not suffer them to w'ant. Mrs. 
Buchan died in 1792, and the sect .scxin after broke uji - 
Hnidcrson' s BurV. 

BUCKMINSTER, (.Toskth, D. D.,) minister of Porls- 
moutb, New^ Hampshire, w'as born October 14, 1751. Be- 
ing the delight and hope of his parents, they wa-re desiroUs 
that he .should bi'corne a niini.stei of the go.sj)el. He w'as 
gnuluateit at Yale college in 1770, and from 1771 to 1778, 
was tutor in that seminary. At this jxriod he became 
temporarily attached to a lady, then of reputation and 
celebrity, w'bose character is the basis of one of the produc- 
tions of Mrs. Foster. He w'as ordained over the north 
church in Portsmouth. January 27, 1779, as succes.sor of 
Dr. Langdon, after w'hose death Dr. Stiles had .supplied 
the pulpit one or two years. After a ministry of thirty- 
three years, he died, June 10, 1812. 

Dr. Buckminster w'as an eminently pious man. He left 
an unsullied reputation, and wa.s greatly beloved and 
deeply lamented. His mind had been well cultivated. A 
brilliant imagination, his most distinguishing faculty, gave 
a richness to his style. He had a heart of sensibility. 
His voice, strong and musical, expressed the various emo- 
tions of his soul. His attitude and gestures w'ore unaf- 
fected and impressive, w'hile his countenance itself was 
el^uent. But his popularity as a preacher is to be as- 
cribed also to the boldness and the energy, with which he 
proclaimed the great and all-important truths of the gos- 
pel. In his preaching, he dwelt much on the iniquity of 
the human heart, on the character and value of the atone- 
ment by the cnicified Son of Gotl, and on the necessity of 
regeneration by the Holy Sjiirit, of faith and repentance, 
and the holiness, without which there is no admission into 
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heaven. In his own opinion, he began tp preach before 
he w^as truly a servant God j and afterwards he ceased 
to preach for a time, in the persuasion Ihat his motives 
wei'e selfish and unworthy. But after h long period of 
distress, light b^ke in upon his mind- A fe\«ryears after 
his settlbment, bn .the anniversary of his or&tation, he 
wrote as follows : — “ Blush, 0 my soul, an?d be ashamsd, 
that thou hast felt no mote of thy own worth, and the 
worth of thy fellow immortals, the infinite love and com- 
passion of God, of thy dear Redeemer, and the excellency 
of the gospel.^ Shall God call me, who have been so great 
and aggravated an offender, to the high and honorable 
oflicc of publishing the glad tidings of salvation, and of 
an ambassador for him, to woo and beseech men to be re- 
conciled to him ; and shall I be lukewarm and indifferent 
TJut notwithstanding the talents, the piety, the faithfulness, 
and the fervent zeal of Dr, Buckminster, no very remark- 
rit),c efl’ectfi attended his preaching ; showing, that, after 
ail the skilful and diligent toil of the planter, it is God 
only, who according to his sovereign jdeasure. giveth the 
increase. On account of his catholic disposition, Dr. Buck- 
minster possessed the regard of other denominations of 
Christians besides his own. In the private relations of life, 
he was faithful, affectionate, and interesting. — Panoplist^ 
viii. 105 — 111 j Adamses Ann. of Portsm. 353 — 355; Par- 
herh Pun. Serin. ; Farmer* s Coll. iii. 121 ; AlUn. 

BUCKMINSTER, (Joseph S.,) a celebrated minister of 
Boston, was the son of the preceding, and was born May 
20, 1784. Under the cultivation of his devoted parents, 
his talents were early developed. At the age of four years, 
he began to study the Latin grammar; at the age of 
twelve, he wns ready for admission into, college. He gra- 
duated at Harvard with distinguished honor in 1800. The 
next four years were spent partly in the family of his re- 
lative, Theodore Lyman, of Waltham, partly as an assis- 
tant in the academy at Exeter, and in the prosecution of 
theological studies. In October, 1804, he began to preach 
at Brattle street, Boston, where he was ordained as the 
successor of Dr. Thacher, January 30, 1805. A severe ill- 
ness immediately followed, which interrupted his labors liii- 
til March. In the course of this year, the return of the epi- 
lepsy, which he had previously experienced, excited his ap- 
prehensions, that his mental lacuUies would be destroyed. 
He wrote in October — “The repetition of these fits must at 
length reduce me to idiocy. Can 1 resign myself to the 
loss of memory, and of that knowledge, I may have vain- 
ly prided myself upon I 0 God ! enabfe me to bear this 
thought.” A voyage to Europe being recommended, he 
sailed in May, 1806, and visited England, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, and France. In Paris he spent five months ; and 
there, and in London, he collected a valuable library of 
nearly three thousand volume.^. After his return in Sep- 
tember, 1807, he was occupied in the ministry about five 
years, with occasional attacks of the epilepsy, till his death, 
caused by that disorder, June 9, 1812, aged twenty-eight 
years. 

Mr. Buckminster was a very interesting and eloquent 
preacher. Though of scarcely the middle size, yet a fine 
countenance, combining sweetness and intelligence, ap- 
propriate and occasionally animated gestures, a brilliant 
imagination, and a style of winning elegance, caused his 
hearers to hang with delight upon his lips. Deeply inte- 
rested in biblical criticism, he ^superintended the publica- 
tion of Griesbach's New Testameut, and in 18J2 was ap- 
})ointed Ihe first professor at Cambridge on the Dexter 
foundation. In hhs religious sentiments, as appears ftxim 
tfie two volumes of his .sermons, published .since his death, 
he differed in some important respects from his father. 
HLs literary taste and associations appear to have unibr- 
tunately beguiled his noble mind from the simplicity of 
the gospel, and betrayed him into an indefinite and lax 
theology. Deeply a.s this is to be regretiei^ and radice^y de- 
fective as his sermonsaxe in this respect, yet in others they 
cannot be read without admiration and profit by the evan- 
gelical believer. His views seem not to have s^k to the 
low standard of the Socinians; for he speaks .of « the 
incarnation*’ of the Sou of God, “ the vicegerent of Sekp" 
vah,” and he saw in hjh Ufe a wonderful contrast of pow- 
ers^mne greatness and mortal debUU|v ignonuny and 
gloiy, suffering and kiiuinph, the servant of all andtlto 


i;ord of all.**-— ; Mass. Hist. Cot. s. $. ii. 27J j 
Sjptria^ar, v. 145 ; Alhn, 

BwKLER. See Arms, Military. 

^ fUDHISM, or BooumsM, This religion is spread over 
me Burman empire, Siam, Ceylon, Japan, Cochin China, 
and the greater part of China Proper. It has been con- 
tended, that it was also the ancient religion of Hindostan 
it§elf, and that the prevailing orahminical siiporsiiiious 
were the invention of Inter times. It is iudeeil probuole, 
that all the idolatrous &ystcms of religion, which huvt 
ever ^existed in the world, have had a common origin, and 
have been modified by the different fancies and coi rup- 
tions of different natioi^^ The essence of idolalr>^ is r' ve- 
ry where the same. It is every where “ abominable in 
its principles and its rites, and every where the cause of 
inde.scribable and manifold wretchediie.ss. 

It is as.sertcd bv Mr. Ward, thnt two of the sjx schuol.s 
of philosophy which once nourished among the Himloos, 
taught the same atheistical principles as the disciples of 
Boodh now niaimain ; and it is mdisputable, that these 
two sects were numerous before the aj)))earance of Bootlh. 
This personage is said, in Burmiui books, to have been a 
sou of the king of Benares, and to have been born about 
the year fiOO before Christ. He is snppi>.sed to have adopt- 
ed the atheisiical system of these see.t.s, and his jn-inci})lcs 
were espoused and maintained by the successive rno- 
narchs of his family, mIio are charged by the brahmins 
with the crime of destroying their religion, and .substitu- 
ting atheism. At length, however, the brahmins obtained 
the ascendency, and arming lhein.sclves with the civil 
power, they so effectually purified Hindostari from the of- 
fimsiye heresy, that scarcely a vestige of the Boodhist .su- 
pe^tition is now to be traced iu that country. It found a 
refuge in Ceylon, and neighboring regions ; and the mo.st 
learned Bunnans assert, that it was introduced into that 
empire, about four hundred and fifty years after the df’ath 
of Boodh, or (as he is more commonly called) Gamluma. 

The Boodhists believe, that, like the Hindoo Vishnu, 
Boodh nos had ten incarnation.s, which arc described in 
the Jatus, amounting, it is said, to five hundred and fifty 
books. ^ The following summary statement of the piinci- 
ples of Boodhism is copied from the valuable w'ork of 
Mr. Ward on the History, Litenitiire, and Religion of the 
Hindoos : 

The Boodhists do not believe in a First Cause ; they 
coujsider matter as eternal ; that every portion of ani- 
mated existence has in itself its own rise, tendency nind dCvS- 
tiny ; that the condition of creatures on earth is regula- 
ted by works of merit and demerit : that works of merit 
not only raise individuals to happiness, but as they pre- 
vail, raise the world itself to prosperity ; while on tbc 
other hand, when vice is predominant, the world degene- 
rates till the universe itself is dissolved. They suppose, 
however, that there is always some superior deity, tvho 
has attained to this elevation by religious merit ; but they 
do not regard liirn as the governor of the world. To the 
present grand period, comprehending all the lime in- 
cluded in a kulpu, they assign five deities, four of wdiom 
have already appeared, including Gaudama or Boodh, 
whose exaltation continues five thousiond years, t|«> thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty-six of which had expired 
A.D, 1814. After the expiration of theriive thousand years, 
another saint will obtain the ascendency, and be deified. 
Six hundred millions of saints are said to be canonized 
with each deity, though it is admitted that Boodh too^ 
thousand devotees to heaven with him. 

« The lowest state of existence is in hell; the next, is 
that in the forms of brutes : both these are states pun- 
ishment. The next ascent is to that of man, which is 
probationary. The next includes many degrees of honor 
^d hapniness, up to deini-gods, dec. which are states of 
Inward for works of' merit. The ascent to superior deity 
18 from the smte of man. 

“ The BewuMsts are taught, that thereiite four superior 
hea^vens, wluch Ore not destroyed at th^nd of a kuipu ; 
tnat below these, there are twelve other heavens, followed,,, 
mr SIX inferior heavens ; after which fi?llows the earth, 
then the world of snakes, and then thirty-two chief heJJs ,* 
to wm^ are to be added* one hundred and tw^enty hells 
of milder torments. 
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The highest state of glory is absorptiga. The persoii 
who is unchangeable in his resolution^ who has obtaiued 
a knowledge of things past, pesent, and to come, thtrt^h 
one kulpu, who can make himself invisible, go where he, 
pleases^ and who has attained to complete abstraction, 
will enjoy absorption. 

“The Hindoo idea of absorption is, that the soul is re- 
ceived into the divine essence ; b^t as the Boodbists reject 
the doctrine of a separate Supreme Spirit, it is difficult to 
say what are their ideas of absorption. Dr. Buchaimn 
j^ays, (A. Researches, vol. vi. p. loO,) Nigban * implies, 
(that is, among the Burmans,) exemption from all the 
miseries incident to humanity, bm by no means annihi- 
lation.^ 

Those who perform works of merit, are admitted to 
the heavens of the different gods, ca* are made kings or 
gnmt men on earth ; and those who are wicked, are bom 
in the forms of different animals, or consigned to diiferent 
hells. The happiness of these heavens is wholly sensual. 

“ The Boodhists believe, that at the end of a kulpu, the 
universe is destroyed. To convey some idea of the extent 
of this period, the illiterate Cingalese use this comparison : 
if a man w^erc to ascend a mountain nine miles high, ana 
to renew these journeys once in every hundred years, till 
the mountain were worn down by his feet to an atom, the 
time required to do this, would be nothing to the fourth 
part of a kulpu. 

“ Boodh. before his exaltation, taught his followers, that 
lifter his ascent, the remains of his body, his doctrine, or 
an assembly of his disciples, were to be held in equal re- 
verence with himself. When a Cingalese, therefore, ap- 
proaches an image of Boodh, he says, * 1 take refuge in 
Boodh ; I take refuge in his doctrine j I take refuge in 
his followers.’ 

There are five commands delivered to the common 
Boodhists : the first forbids the destruction of animal life j 
the second forbids theft j the third, adultery j the fourth, 
falsehood j the fifth, the use of spirituous liquors. There 
are other commands for the superior classes, or devotees, 
which forbid dancing, songs, music, festivals, perfumes, 
elegant dresses, elevated seats, &c. Among works of the 
highest merit, one is the feeding of a hungry, infirm tiger 
with a person’s own flesh. 

“ The temples erected in honor of Boodh, in the Barman 
empire, are of various sizes and forms, as quadrangular, 
pentagonal, hexagonal, heptagonal, or octagonal. Those 
ol a round spiral form can be erected only by the king, or 
by persons high in office. An elevated spot is preferred 
for the erection of these edifices ; but where such an eleva- 
tion cannot be found, the building is erected upon the se- 
cond, third, fourth, fifth and sixth terrace. 

When the author asked a Boodhist, why, since the 
object of their worship was neither creator nor preserver, 
they honored him os God, he was an.swcred, that it was an 
act of homage to exalted merit. 

“ The priests worship at the temples daily, or ought to 
do so. The worship consists in presenting flowers, in- 
cense, rice, betel-nuts, Acc., repeating certain prayers. 
The priest cleanses the temple, preserves the ligntb, and 
receives the offerings. A worshipper may present his own 
offerings, if he is acquainted with the formulas. Thfe five 
commands are repeated by a priest twicd*a day to the peo- 
ple, who stand up and repeat them after him. 

“ Boodh, as seen in many temples, appears seated upon 
a throne placed on elephants, or encircled by a hydra, or 
in the habit of a king, accompanied by his attendants. In 
most of the modern images, however, he is represented in 
a sitting pc^ture, with his legs folded, his right hand rest- 
ing upon his right thigh, and his left upon his lap : a yel- 
low doth is cast over his left shoulder, which envelopes 
fits right tjjLnn. His hair is generally in a curling state, 
like that of an African ; his ears are long, as though dis- 
tended by heai^ ear-rings. The image is generally placed 
in the centre of the temple, under a small arch prepared 
;|br the prpose, or under a small porch of wood, neatly 
lyiled. 1111^8 of celestial attendants, male and female, 
^ I^ced in ftoot of the image. 

^^ppitMurs evid^ from their writings^ that the ancient 
rehi^ of the Btirmane consisted prineij^Uy in religions 
austerities. When a person becomes ttutiated into the 


priesthood, he immediately rmemnoes the secular state, 
lives on alms, and abstffins from Ibod after the sun has 
passed the meridian. The ancient writings eff the Bur- 
mans mention an order of female priests ; but it is likely 
that these were only fismate mendicants. 

“ Priests are forbidden to marry ,* ffiey are to live by 
mendicity ; are to possess only thme garmems, a begging 
dish, a girdle, a razor, a needle, and a cloth to strain the 
water which they drink, that they may not devour insects. 

“ The priests reside in houses. which are built and of- 
fered to them as works of merit. There are numerous 
colleges, which are built in the style of a palace, by per^ 
sons of wealth, and in which boys are taught. 

“ The priests are the school-masters, and teach gratui- 
tously as a work of merit, the children being maintained 
at home by their parents. If a priest finds a pupil to lx? 
of quick parts, he persuades the parents to make him a 
priest j but if a boy wishes to embrace a secular life after 
lie has been some time in the college, he is at liberty to 
do so. 

“ The Birrinan feasts are held at the full and change of 
the moon. At these times, all public business is suspend- 
ed ; the people pay their homage to Gaudama, at the tem- 
ples, presenting to the image rice, fruits, flowers, candles, 
&c. Aged people often fast during the whole day. Some 
vi.sit the colleges, and hear the priests read portions of the 
Boodhist writings. 

“According to the religion of Boodh, there are no dis- 
tinctions of cast. The Burmnns burn their dead with 
many ceremonies, especially the bodies of the priests.” 
(Ward’s View of the History, Literature and Religion of 
the Hindoos, vol. ii. pp. 387-— 393.) 

The religion of Boodh, then, is, in effect, atheism ; and 
the highest regard of piety, the object of earnest desire and 
unwearied pursuit, is annihilation. How wretched a sys- 
tem is this j how devoid of adequate motives to virtue ; and 
how vacant of consolation ! 0 how must eveiy humane 
heart, and* much more every Christian, desire, that the 
pure and glorious gospel may shed its light upon this gross 
darkness. — Knowles‘s Memoir of Mrs. Judson. 

BUDSO ; n form of idolatrous w'orship, introduced into 
Japan, from China and Siam. Its autW is supposed to 
have been Budha, whom the Indian brahmins conceive to 
be their god Vishnu, who, they say, made his ninth appear- 
ance in the world, under the form of a man so named. — 
'WilHams* 

BUDN JEANS; sect in Poland, who disclaimed the 
worship of Christ, and ran into many wild hypotheses. 
Budneeus, tlie founder, was publicly excommunicated in 
1584, with all his disciples ; but afterwards he was admit- 
ted to the communion of the Socinians. — Henderson's Buck, 

BUELL, (Samuel, D. D.,) an eminent Presbyterian 
minister on Long island, was born at Coventry, m Con- 
necticut, September 1, 1716. In the seventeenth year of 
his age, it pleased his merciful Father in heaven to renew 
his heart, and teach him those truths which are neceasary 
to salvation- He was graduated at Yale college in 1741. 
While in this seminary, his application to his studies was 
intense, and his proficiency was such as rewarded his 
toils. It was here that he first became acquainted with 
David Btainei:^, with whom he was very intimate till 
death separated them. Their friendship was the union of 
hearts, attached to the same Redeemer, having the same 
exalted views, and animated by the same spirit. 

It was his intention to spend a number of years with 
Mr. Edwards, of Northampton, in theo^ical studies ; but 
tha extensive revival of religion at this period rendering 
the zealous preaching of the truth peculiarly important, he 
immediately commenced those benevolent labors, which 
oocupiei and delighted him through the remainder of his 
life. After being licensed, he preached about two years in 
different parts of New England ; and such was the pathos 
and energy of his manner, that almost every assemlfiy 
was melt^ into tears. In November, 1743, be was or- 
dained as an itinerant preacher, in which capeity he was 
indefatigable and very successful. He was the instrument 
of doing much good, of impressing the thoughtless, of re- 
forming the vicious, and of immiiting to the selfish and 
worldly the genuine principles m benevolence and godli- 
ness. Carrymgwith hhn testimonials from respectable 
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mimst€frsy he was admitted into many pulpits, from Which 
other itinerants were etcluded. While he disapproved of 
the imprudence of some in those days, wheh religious 
truth was brought home remarkably to the heart, he so 
less reprehended the unreasonable oppositioii of others to 
the work of God . During this |»riod, his health was much 
impaired, and a severe fit of sickness brought him to the 
very entrance of the grave j but it pleased God, who holds 
the lives of all in his hand, to restore his health and pro- 
long his usefulness for many years. 

He was led to East Hampton, on Long island, by a di- 
rection of Providence in some respects extraordinary, and 
was installed pastor of the church in that place, Sept. 19, 
1746. For a number of the first years of his ministry, he 
seemed to labor without efiect. His people paid but little 
attention to the concerns of religion. But in 1764, he wit- 
nessed an astonishing change. Almost every individual 
in the town was deeply impressed, and the interests of 
eternity received that attention, which their transcendent 
imiwrtance demands. He had the happiness at one time 
of admitting into his church ninety-nine persons, who, he 
believed, had been renewed, and enlightened with correct 
views of the gospel, and inspired with benevolent princi- 
ples of conduct. In the years 1785 and 1791, also, ne was 
favored, through the Influence of the Holy Spirit on the 
hearts of his hearers, with great success. After a life of 
eminent usefulness he died, July 19, 1798, aged eight}^- 
one. 

Dr. Buell presents a remarkable instance of disinterested 
exertion for the good of others. He was an example of 
all the Christian virtues. He was attached to literature 
and science, and was the father and patron of Clinton 
academy, in East Hampton. His house was the mansion of 
hospitality. Possessing a large fund of instructive and en- 
tertaining anecdote, his company was pleasing to persons of 
every age. In no respect was he more distinguished, than 
for a spirit of devotion. In his last hours, his mind was in 
perfect peace. He had no desire to remain an/ longer ab- 
sent from his Savior. He observed, as the hour of ms de- 
parture approached, that he felt all his earthly connections 
to be dissolved. The world, into which he was just enter- 
ing, absorbed all his thoughts ; so that he was unwilling to 
suffer any interruption of his most cheering contempla- 
tions from the last attention of his friends. While they 
were endeavoring to prolong the dying flame, he would 
put them aside with one hand, while tjfie other was raised 
towards heaven, where his eyes and soul were fixed. In 
this happy state of mind he expired. 

He published a narrative of the revival of religion 
among his people in 1764, and fourteen occasional dis- 
courses, which evince the vigor of his mind and the ardor 
of his piety. — Con. Evan. Mag. ii. 147 — 151, 179 — 18*2 j 
Dagsretth Fun. Serm . ; Allen. 

BuFFIER, (Claude,) a jesuit, was born in Poland, of 
French parents, in 1661, and studied at the college of Rou- 
en, where he afterwards held the situation of theological 
professor. He died in 1737. Buflier was employed in 
the Memoires de Trevoux, and likewise produced a great 
number of theological, metaphysical, biographical, and 
geographical works. Several of them were collected in a 
folio volume, with the title of a Course of Sciences on new 
and simple Principles. Though sometimes superficial, he 
is. on the whole, an elegant and instructive writer. — Da- 
venport. 

BUGENHAGIUS, (John,) one of the reformers of the 
sixteenth century, distinguished not more for his talents 
than for his meekness and humility, was born at Julia, in 
Pomerania, in 1485. His education was liberal, and his 
proficiency so great that at the age of twenty he opened a 
school at Treptow, which he taught witli great reputation. 
Here he received so much light from Erasmus’ Lucubra- 
tions, that he began to lecture publicly on- the Scriptures. 
He was soon called from his school to the church, send his 
preaching was attended by multitudes of all ranks . Prince 
Bogislaus also employed him in writing a history of Pome- 
rania. In 1520, Luther’s book on the ^'BabykMiish Cap- 
tivity” was put into his hands. Having looked over a 
few leaves, as he sat at dinner with his colleagues, he said, 

there never was a more pestilent heretic than the author 
of that book.” But S. few dhys Slier; having read it Urith 


great diligence and attention, his mind was changed, and 
he made this recantation before them all : What shall I 
say' of Luther f AH the world hath been blind and in 
Cimmerian darkness ; only this one man has found out 
the truth.” It was not long before most of his colleagues 
were led to form a similar judgment. The new views of 
Bugenhagius respecting the law and gospel, justification 
by faith, &;c. being publicly preached with ^at success, 
the Catholic bishop was enraged, and stirred up a persecu- 
tion. Upon this, Bugenhagius went to Wittemburg, and 
formed a personal acquaintance with Luther, iu 1521. 
Here he was soon chosen pastor of the church, in which 
he labored with muchdnward happiness through many 
changes of affairs for thirty years ; never leaving the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost had made him overseer ^ neither be- 
cause of the dangers of war or of pestilence j preferring 
the very homely fare among the people where God had 
made him useful, to the proffered riches and preferment, 
both of his own prince and of the king of Denmark. He 
assisted Luther in his translation of the Bible. He also 
assisted greatly in reforming the churches in Brunswick, 
Hildesheim, and Denmark ; and finished his devoted and 
useful life, by a peaceful death, April 20, 1558, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. — Middleton's Evan. Biog. 

BUILD. Besides the proper and literal signification of 
this word, it is used with reference to children and a nu- 
merous posterity. Sarah desires Abraham to take Hagar 
to wife, that by her she may be builded up, that is, have 
children to uphold her family. Gen. 16: 2. The midwives 
who refused obedience to Pharaoh’s orders, when he com- 
manded them to put to death all the male children of the 
Hebrews, were rewarded for it ; God built them houses, 
that is, he gave them a numerous posterity. The prophet 
‘Nathan tells David that God would build his house; that 
is, give him children and successors. 2 Sam. 7: 27. Mo- 
ses, speaking of the formation of the first woman, says, 
God built her with the rib of Adam. Gen. 2: 22.-- Watson. 

BUL ; the eighth month of the ecclesiastical year of the 
Jews, and the second month of the civil year. It answers 
to October, and consists of twenty-nine days. On the 
sixth day of this month the Jews fasted, because on that 
day Nebuchadnezzar put to death the children of Zedekiah 
in the presence of their unhappy father, whose eyes, after 
they had been witiies.ses of this sad spectacle, he ordered 
to be put out. 2 Kings 25: 7. We find the name of this 
month mentioned in Scripture but once. I Kings 6: 38. — 
Watson. 

BULKLEY, (Peter,) first minister of Conc.ord, Massa* 
chuselts, was born at woodhill in Bedfordshire, England, 
Januaiy 31, 1583. He was educated at St. John’s, in 
Cambridge, and was fellow of the college. He had a gen- 
tleman’s estate left him by his father. Dr. Edward BullSey, 
of Woodhill, whom he succeeded in the ministry. For 
twenty-one years he continued his faithful labors without 
interruption ; but at length, being silenced for non-confor- 
mity to some of the ceremonies of the English church, he 
came to New England in 1635, that he might enjoy liberty 
of conscience. After residing some time at Cambridge, 
he beghh the settlement of Concord in 1636, with a num- 
ber of planters who had accompanied him from England. 
He formed, July 5, 1636, the twelfth church which had 
been established in the colony, and in 1637 was constituted 
its teacher, and John Junes its pastor. He died in this 
town, March 9, 1659, aged seventy-six. His first wife was 
a daughter of Thomas Allen, of Guldington ; his second, 
a daughter of Sir Richard Chitwood. By these he had 
fourteen children, three of whom were educated for the 
ministry. Edward, who succeeded him about 1659, died 
at Chelmsford, January 2, 1696, and was buried at Con- 
cord : his son Peter, a graduate of 1660, was agent in 
England in 1676 ; was speaker of the house and assistant 
from 1677 to 1684; and died, May 24, 1688. 

Mr. Bulkley was remarkable for his benevolence. He 
expended a large estate by giving farms to his servants, 
whom he mployed in husbandry. It was his custom 
wheri a Servant had lived with him a certain number qf ^ 
years, to dismiss him, giving him a piece of land for H 
fium, and to take another in his place. He was 
and plisasant in lus manners, though while subject to nc^i- 
ly pains he was somewhat irritable, and in preaching was 
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El times considered as severe. So strict was his own vir- 
tue, that he could not spare some follies, which were thought 
too inconsiderable to be noticed. In consequence of his 
pressing importunately some charitable work, contrary to 
the wishes of the ruling elder, an unhapjjy division was 
produced in the church ; but it was healed by the advice 
of a council, and the abdication of the elder. By means 
of this tronblesome affair, Mr. Bulkley said he knew more 
of God, more of himself, and more of men. He was an 
excellent scholar, and was distinguished for the holiness 
of his life and his diligent attention to the duties of the 
ministry. He gave a considerable part of his library to 
Harvard college. 

He published a work entitled, the Gospel Covenant, or 
the Covenant of Grace opened, dec. London, 1646, 4to. pp. 
383. This book was so much esteemed, that it passed 
through several editions. Mr. Bulkley also wrote Latin 
jioefry, .some specimens of which are preserved hy Dr. 
Mather in his history of New England. —ilffllher’s Magn. 
iii. 90, 98 ; i. 321 ; N6n-confr)rm» Memor. last ed, ii. 
200 ; Holmesj i. 314 ; Coll. Hist. Soc. x. 168 : Jlipley^s Ded. 
Sem. ; Allen. 

BULL ; the name applied to the males of all the species 
of the ox. (Bos, Lat.) See Ox. 

BULL, Papal ; a written letter despatched by order of 
the pope, from the Roman chancery, and sealed with lead. 
It is a kind of apostolical rescript, or edict, and is chiefly in 
use in matters of justice or grace. If the former be the 
intention of the bull, the lead is hung by a hempen cord ; 
if the latter, by a silken thread. It is this pendant lead, 
or seal, which is, properly speaking, the bull, and which 
is impressed on one side with the heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and on the other with the name of the pope, and 
the year of his pontificate. The bull is written in an old 
round Gothic letter, and is divided into five parts ; the nar- 
rative of the fiict ; the conception ; the clause ; the date ; 
and the salutation, in which the pope styles himself Serous 
Servorum, the servant of servants. These instruments, be- 
sides the lead hanging to them, have a cross, with some 
text of Scripture, or religious motto, about it. Thus, in 
those ol* iwpe Lucius III, the device was, Ad/uva nos, Deus 
Salutaris noster; that of Urban HI., Ad te, Domine, levavi 
animarn meant ; and that of Alexander III., Via.s tuas, Vo- 
mine, denumstra mihi. 

Bulls are granted for the consecration of bishops, the 
promotion to benefices, the celebration of jubilees, dec. 
Those brought into France are limited by the laws and 
customs of the land ; nor are they admitted till they have 
been exaniincd, and found to contain nothing contrary to 
the liberties of the Gallican church. After the death of a 
pope, no bulls are despatched during the vacancy of the 
see. rherefore, to prevent any abuses, as soon as the pope 
IS dead, the vice-chancellor of the Roman church takes the 
seal oil tlie bulls, and, in the presence of several persons, 
orders the name ot the deceased pontiff to be erased, and 
covjre the other side, on which are the faces of St. Peter 
and »St. Paul, wdh a linen cloth, sealing it with bis own 
seal. The word in// is derived from buJlare, to seal letters : 

01 from bi/lh, a drop or bubble. Some derive it frdm the 
Greek bonk, connnl: Pezron from the Celtic buil, bubble. 

^ particular bull, read every year 
i i Mauiulay Thursday, 

111 tin, pope spiesence; contaming excommunications and 
anathemas against heretics, and all who disturb or opp^L 
t he ecclcsuisiical jurisdiction of the holy see A fter the read 
ing of ihe bull, the pope throws a bnrSnr,orch into the 

rU 7n 111 (’r !b.( 1'he coun- 

w«s male bishoi. of^St. die'? 

published in 1669 ; hU 

wmfc DefMisio Fidei Nicen®, appeared in 1685 ; and his 
Mmnm Eedesue Catholicum, in 1694. For the lattw 
junction he received ae thanks of Bossuet and vaSoS 
FreiwA divines. He hkewise produced other pieces af 
less note, «nd BUtn/ sermons. ' 


With the increase of his revenue, his charity and hospi- 
tality increased even m greater proportion, so that tlvey 
frequently exceeded his 'means. The mean idea of ma- 
king his fortune by church preferment never entered his 
mind ; but, after securing a very slender provision for bi^ 
family, for whom he esteemed God's blessing the best in- 
heritance, he devoted the remainder to the relief of the ne- 
cessitous poor, about sixty of whom, every Sunday, either 
were supplied with meat or received money, at hi.s charge. 
Widows and orphans were much indebted to his liberality, 
and he often lightened the sufferings of the prisoner by 
his timely bounty. On preeiving his dissolution to be 
approaching, and observing that his medical attendant 
was reluctant to express his opinion of him, he thus ad- 
dressed him ; “ Doctor, you need not be afraid to tell me 
freely what your opinion of me is: for I thank my good 
God that I am not afraid to die. It is what I have expected 
long ago, and I hope I am not unprepared for it now." 
He spent his last hours in exhorting all around him to de- 
vote their lives to the service of God ; urging u pon them 
the importance of religion, and the vanity of all earthly 
things. He was a profoundly learned and pious man, and 
most exemplary in his conduct. In his opinions he was 
rather inclined to Arminianism ; but he was accounted one 
of the ablest advocates for the doctrine of the Trinity, of 
the time in which he lived. — Davenport; Joneses Christ. 
Biog. 

BULLING ER, (Henry ;) one of the early reformers, 
■was born in the canton of Zurich, at Baumgarten, in 1504. 
The works of Melancthon converted him to Protestantism, 
and he became closely connected with Zuingle, to w^hom 
he succeeded as pastor of Zurich. He was one of the au- 
thors of the Helvetic confession, and assisted Calvin in 
drawing up the formulary of 1549. Ballinger was a mo- 
derate and conscientious man ; and it is much to bis honor 
that, on the ground of its being inconsistent w’ith Chris- 
tianity for any one to hire himself out to slaughter those 
who had never injured him, he successfully opposed a 
treaty for supplying France with a body of Swiss merce- 
naries. He died in 1575. His printed works form ten 
folio vo\\xme?,.— Davenport ; Middleton. 

BULRUSH ; gimnh. Exodus 2: 3. ; Job 8: 11. ; Isaiah 
18: 2. 35; 7. A plant growing on the banlcs of the Nile, 
and in marshy grounds. The stalk rises to the height of 
SIX or seven cubits, besides two under water. The stalk 
is triangular, and terminates in a crown of small filaments 
resembling hair, whieh the ancients u.sed to compare to a 
thyrsus. This reed, the Cyperus papyrus of Linnocus, com- 
monly called “ the Egyptian reed," was of the greatest 
use to the inhabitants of the country where it grew ; the 
pith contained in the stock served them for food, and the 
woody part for building vessels, figures of which are to 
be seen on the engraven stones and other monuments of 
Egyptian antiquity. For this purpose they made it up, 
like rushes, into bundles j and, by tying these bundles to- 
gether, gave their vessels the necessary shape and solidity 
“ The vessels of bulrushes," or papyrus, « that are men- 
tioned in socred and profane history," says Dr. Shaw 
were no other than large fabrics of the same kind with 
ihat of Mose.s, (Exodus 2: 3. ;) which, from the late intro- 
duction of plank and stronger materials, are now laid 
aside." Thus Pliny takes notice of the naves papyraceas 
arniamentaque iVi/iV' “ships made of papyrus, and the 
equipments of the Nile j" and he observes, “ ex ipsd gui- 
dem papyro navigia texunt/^ “ of the papyrus itself they con- 
struct sailing vessels." Herodotus and Diodorus have re- 
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corded the same fact ; and amdng the poets, Lucan, “ Con- 
seritur bibula Memphitis cymba papyro , “ the Memphiatl" or 
"Sypliad “ boat IS made of the thirsty papyrus where 
the epithet hihvda, “drinking," “soaking," “ thirsty," is 
particularly remarkable, as corresponding with great ex- 
actness to the nature of the plant, and to its Hebrew name 
which signifies to soak or drink up. These vegetables re- 
quire much water for their growth j when, therefore, the 
nver on whose banks they grew was reduced, they perish- 
ed sooner than other plants. This explains Job 8: 11. 
wnCTe the circumstance is referred to as an image of tran- 
prosperity : “Can the flag grow without water? 

greenness, and not cut down, it with- 
eretn before any other herb."— 
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BUNYAN, (John,) the author of the Pilgrim^s Brogress, 
an admirabJe allegory, which enjoys an unexampled but 
deserved popularity, was of humble birth, being the son 



occupation, and led a wandering, dissipated life, after which 
he serred in the parliament army, and was at the siege of 
Leicester, where, being drawn out to stand sentinel, an- 
other soldier of his company desiring to take his place, he 
consented, and thereby, probably, avoided being shot 
through the head, by a musket ball, which killed his com- 
rade. It is impossible, when reading the account of the 
first twenty years of his life, as recorded in lus Grace 
Abounding, not to be forcibly impressed with the truth 
of the doctrine, now generally received by all Christians, 
of the special Providence of God. His preservation from 
drowning, from destruction by an adder, by a musket shot, 
and from death by various ways, demonstrate that doc- 
trine to be unquestionably true ; and the facts which he 
has communicated, as to his conversion, additionally con- 
firm the veracity of that doctrine. Por although some al- 
lo^^ances are to be made for his enthusiasm, and, there- 
fore, for the language which he frequently adopted, yet, 
ihc facts which he records are unquestionably true; and, 
if they be true, the inference appears to be obvious. 

ft appears, however, that he still continued unacquaint- 
ed with the sinfulness of his nature, and the necessity of 
faith in Christ, till he met with four poor women, at Bed- 
ford, “ sitting at a door, in the sun, talking about the things 
of God — about a new birth — about the work of God in 
their hearts, as also how they were convinced of their 
miserable state by nature — of the mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ — of his word and promises — of the temptations of 
Satan — and of their wretchedness of heart and unbelief.^^ 
Biinyan was so affected with the conversation of these good 
women, that he availed himself of every opportunity to 
converse with them. His irreligious companions perceiv- 
ed a difference in him, which was to them offensive ; anti 
being unable to disturb in him that steady purpose of his 
mind, to seek for happiness in God alone, they resigned 
his society. As soon as Mr. Bun van obtained a good 
hope, that he was interested in the salvation of Jesus 
Christ, he communicated the stale of his mind to Mr. Gif- 
ford, a Baptist dissenting minister, residing at Bedford ; 
attended his preaching, and obtained from it much advan- 
tage; and, believing that baptism, by immersion, on a 
personal profession of faith, was most scriptural, be was 
so baptized, and admitted a member of the church, A.D. 
lt)53. 

In 1656, Mr. Bunyan, conceiving that he was called, by 
God, to become a preacher of the Gospel, delayed not to 
comply with that call. The measure excited considerable 
notice, and exposed him to great persecution. Subsequent 
to the restoration, his preaching brought httn wdthin the 
gripe of the law, and he was for nearly thirteen years im- 
mured in Bedford jail, where he supported himself and his 
family by tagging laces. His leisure hours were spent in 
writing the Pilgrim’s Progress, and other works, similar 
in kind, but inferior in merit. He was at last released, 
through the interposition of Dr. Owen and bishop Barlow, 
of Lincoln, and he resumed his ministry at Bedford. Af- 
ter his enlargement, he travelled into several parts of 
England, to visit the dissenting congregations, which pro- 
cur^ him the epithet of bishop Bunyan. In kin^ James 
the Second’s reign, when that prince’s declaration, in favor 
«f liberty of conscience came, Mr. Bunynn, the volun- 


tary contributions of his followers, built a large meeting- 
house at Bedford, and preached constantly to great con- 
gregations. He also, annually, visited London, where he 
was very popular ; and assemblies of twelve hundred have 
been convened in Southwark to hear him, on a dark win- 
ter’s morning, at seven o’clock, even on week days. In 
the midst of these and similar exertions, he closed his life ; 
and, at the age of sixty, on the 31st of August, 1688, ** he 
resigned his soul into the hands of his most merciful Re- 
deemer.” 

He was interred in Bunhill Fields burying-ground, and 
over his remains a handsome tomb was erected. Of Bun- 
an it has been said, and with seeming propriety, that 
e appeared in countenance to be of a stem and rough 
temper, but in his conversation mild and affable ; not given 
to loquacity or much discourse in company, unless some 
urgent occasion required it ; observing never to boast of 
himself or his parts, but rather seem low in his own eyes, 
and submit himself to the judgment of others ; abhorring 
lying and swearing ; being just, in all that lay in his pow- 
er, to his word ; not seeming to revenge injuries ; loving 
to reconcile differences, and making friendship with all. 
He had a sharp quick eye, accompanied with an excellent 
discerning of persons, being of good judgment and quick 
wit.” 

Of the Pilgrim’s Progress,” but one opinion seems to 
be entertained. Mr. Grainger said, that the Pilgrim’s 
Progress was one of the most ingenious books in the Eng- 
lish language ; and in this opinion, he states, Mr. Merrick 
and Dr. Roberts coincided. Dr. RadcUffe termed it “ a 
phoenix in a cage.” Lord Kaimes said, it was composed 
in a style enlivened, like that of Horner, by a proper mix- 
ture of the dramatic and narrative, and upon that account 
has been translated into most European languages.” Dr. 
Johnson remarked, that it had great merit, both for in- 
vention, imagination, and the conduct of the story ; and it 
had the best evidence of its merit — the general and con- 
tinued approbation of mankind. Few books,” he said, 
** had had a more extensive sale ; and tliat it was remar- 
kable that it began very much like the poem of Dante, yet 
there was no translation of Dante when Buny.m wrote.” 
Dr. Franklin said, ^‘Honest John Bunyan is the first man 
I know of, who has mingled narrative and dialogue to- 
gether ; a mode of writing very engaging to the reader, 
w'ho, in the most interesting p.issagcs, finds himself ad- 
mitted, as it were, into the company, and present at the 
conversation.” Dean Swift declared, that he had been 
better entertained and more informed by a chapter in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, than by a long discourse upon the will 
and the intellect, and simple or complex ideas.” And 
Cowqier, (in his MiscelUinics,” vol. i. p. 283,) has immor- 
talized him in some lieautiful lines, which the length of 
this memoir precludes from being inserted. Still more re- 
centl}^ it has been commended in the strongest terms by 
the London Quarterly, Edinburg, tind North American 
Reviews ; and ils author is classed with Milton, as one of 
the only two great original creative geniuses of the seven- 
teenth cenlur^ 

In addition to his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” he wrote two 
other allegorical pieces; “ Solomon’s Temple spiritualized,” 
and “ The Holy War the latter of which has excited a 
degree of attention nearly equal to that displayed to his 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

His works form two folio volumes. Bunyan had a 
talent for repartee. A quakcr visited him in Bedford jail, 
and declared that, by order of the Lord, be had sought for 
him in half the prisons of England. “ If the Lord had .sent 
you,” replied Bunyan, “ you need not have taken so much 
trouble to find me out ; for the Lord knows that I have 
been a prisoner in Bedford jail for the last twelve years.” 

See his own account of himself, entitled “ Grace Abound- 
ing,” dec. His works in folio, and Life prefixed ; “ Wil- 
son’s History of Dissenting Churches;” “Middleton’s 
Evangelical Biography “ The Life of Mr. John Bun- 
yan, by Joseph Ivimey.” — Davenport] Jones' Christ. Bwg. 

BURCHEt, (James Robert, Esq.,) of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, London, was bom 1765, and died 1810, aged forjy- 
five, after a life of Christian usefulness. In his last ill- 
ness, he said to a friend, “ You and I have spent many 
happy hours together, and you wi«U naturally be desirous 
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of knowing something of the slate of my mind ; but such 
is the weakness of iny body that 1 shall not be able to say 
much. 1 now feet that if the important cmcerns of religim 
had not been attended to before^ this is not tJte time ; but blessed 
be God, Jesus Christ has done all things well ; his salvation is 
complete ; and I de^rc to renounce all my own doings, and 
to throw p»yself at his feet as a poor sinner, entirely de- 
pending upon his atoning blood and righteousness for ac- 
ceptance with God. You and I have been w’al king many 
years together, and devising many plans for the glory ol 
God and the gcxxi of souls, and 1 hojK* you will Jong be 
spared as an instrument to promote his cause : bnt O, do 
let me, as a dying man, recommend to you to look well to 
dll your motives. I now see that the best of plans ma,y be 
formed, and the best works done, without the best motives. 
You do not know a hundredth part of what has daily and 
hourly passed in my mind, /have nmv such asense of the infi- 
mte hotinessof God, that if it were not for the promise of his word, 
I sometimes think J should be ready to sink in despair. I trust 
I can say I know in whom J have believed. My mind is 
very comfortable, my faith is unshaken, the fear of death 
is taken away. I long to depart and be with Christ. I 
would not exchange, for ten thousand worlds, the glory I 
have in prospect. — Clissold. 

BURCICHAIIDT (John Lewis,) the son of a Swiss 
colonel, was born at Lausanne, in 1784, and studied at 
Leipsic and Gottingen. Being of an enterprising disposi- 
tion, be offered his services to the African Association, to 
explore Africa. They were accepted ; and, after he had 
acquired Arabic and a knowledge of physic and surgery 
at Cambridge, he sailed in 1809. In Syria he remained 
two years and a half, in the character of a mussulman, 
and learned the spoken Arabic dialects- Ilis first journey 
included Nubia, the eastern coast of the Red sea, Mecca, 
and Medina. He reached Cairo in 18 15, and was preparing 
to penetrate to Timbuctoo, when he died of a dysentery. 
His valuable Travels have been published. — Davenport. 

BURDEN J a heavy load. The word is commonly used 
in the prophets for a disastrous prophecy, The burden of 
Babylon, the burden of Nineveh, of Moab, of Egypt. 
The Jews asking Jeremiah captiously, What was the 
burden of the Lord? he answered them, You are that 
burden ; you are, as it were, insupportable to the Lord ; he 
will throw you on the ground, and break you to pieces, and 
you shall become the reproach of the people, Jer. 23 ; 
33—40. The burden of the desert of the sea, (Isa. 21 : 1.) 
is a calamitous prophecy against Babylon, which stood on 
the Euphrates, and was watered as by a sea ; and which, 
from IxMng great and populous, as it then was, would soon 
be reduced to a solitude. See Babylon. — Calmet. 

BURGH (James,) the author of the Dignity of Human 
Nature j Political Disquisitions ; and other works of merit ; 
was born, in 1714, at Madderty, in Perthshire, and was 
educated at St. Andrew’s. After having been a linen 
draper, an assistant at a grammar school, and a corrector 
in Bowyer’s printing office, be opened an academy at 
Stoke Newington, which he conducted for nineteen years. 
He died in 1775. — Davenport. 

BURGHERS, a numerous and respectable class of 
seceders from the clmrch of Scotland, originally con- 
nected with the Associate Presbytery j but some di]l^rence 
arising a^iut the lawfulness of the burgess oath, a sepa- 
ration took place in 1739, and those who refused the oath 
were called Anti-burghers (which see) ; but as the.se sects 
have been lately happily reunited, it is not now necessary 
to enter mto the merits of the dispute. See Seceder** — 
Williams. , 

BURGESS (Daniel,) an able but eccentric dissenting 
dmne, was bom, m 1645, at Staines, iu Middlesex • was 
educat^ at Westminster and Oxford ; resided in Ireland, 
from^ J chaplain and school-master : was 

imppsoned, under the act of uniformity, after his return 
to England j became an exceedingly popular minister for 
many years, in London ; and died in 1713. His piety and 
learning were alloyed by too much of humor and drollery 
In one sennon, he declared, that the reason why the descen- 

a of Jacob were nametl Israelites was, that God would 
ye his chosen people called In another he 

exclaimed; "If you want a cheap suit, you will go to 
Monmouth street j if a* suit ^ life, you will go tj the 


court of chancery ; but for an etemiUy durable suit, you 
mu.st go to the Lord Jesus, and put on his robe of righteoui^ 
ness.” — Davenport. 

BURIAL, the interment of a deceased person ; an 
office held so sacred, that they who neglected it have in 
all nations been held in abhorrence. As soon as the last 
breath hacl fled, the nearest relation, or the dearest friend, 
gave the lifeless body the parting kiss, the last farewell 
and sign of aflection to the departed relative. This was 
a custom of immemorial antiquity ; for the patriarch Jacob 
had no sooner yielded up his spirit, than bis beloved 
Joseph, claiming for once the right of the first-born, " fell 
upon his face and kissed him.” It is probable he first 
closed his eyes, as God had promised he .should do: 

Joseph shall put his hands upon thine eyes.” The parting 
kiss being given, the company rent their clothes, which 
was a custom of great antiquity, and the highest expression 
of grief in the primitive ages. This ceferaony was never 
omitted by the Hebrews when any mournful event hap- 
pened, and was performed in the following manner : they 
took a knife, and holding the Made downwards, gave the 
upper garment a cut in the right side, and rent it an hand’s 
breadth. For very near relations, all the gannents are 
rent on the right side. After closing the eyes, the next 
care was to bind up the face, •which it was no more lawful 
to behold. The next care of surviving friends was to 
wash the body, probably, that the ointments and perfumes 
with which it was to be wrapped up, might enter more 
easily into the pores, when opened by wdrm •water. Thi.s 
ablution, which was always esteemed an act of great charity 
and devotion, was perfonned by women. Tlius the body 
of Dorcas was washed, and laid in an upper room, till the 
arrival of the apostle Peter, in the hope that his prayers 
might restore her to life. After the body was washed, it 
was shrouded, and swathed with a linen cloth, although, 
in most places, they only put on a pair of drawers and 
a white tunic ; and the head was bound about with 
a napkin. Such were the napkin and grave-clothes in 
whicn the Savior was buried. 

2. The body was sometimes embalmed, which was 
perfonned by the Egyptians after the following method : 
the brain was removed with a bent iron, and the vacuity 
filled up with medicaments ; the bowels were also drawn 
out, and the trunk being stufled with myrrh, cassia, and 
other spices, except frankincense, whicli were proper to 
exsiccate the humors, it was pickled in nitre, in which it 
lay for seventy days. After this period, it was wrapped in 
bandages of fine linen and gums, to make it adhere \ and 
was then delivered to the relations of the deceased entire ; 
all its features, and the very hairs of the eyelids, being 
preserved. In this manner were the kings of Judali 
embalmed for many ages. But when the funeral obse- 
quies were not long delayed, they used another kind of 
embalming. They wrapped up the body with sweet 
spices and odors, without extracting the brain, or removing 
the bowels. This is the way in which it was propo.sed to 
embalm the lifeless body of our Savior, which was pre- 
■vented by his resurrection. The meaner sort of people 
seem to have been interred in their grave-clothes, without 
a coffin. In this manner was the sacred body of our Lord 
committed to the tomb. The body was sometimes placed 
upon a bier, which bore some resemblance to a coffin or 
bed, in order to be carried out to burial. Upon one of 
these was carried forth the widow’s son of Nain, whom 
our compassionate Lord raised to life, and restored to his 
mother. We are informed in the histoiy of the kings of 
Judah, that, Asa being dead, they laid him in the bed, or 
bier, which was filled with sweet odors. Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, describing the funeral of Herod the 
Great, says, his bed was adorned with jprecious stones ; 
his body rested under a purple covering ; he had a diadem 
and a crown of gold upon ms head, a sceptre in his hand ; 
and all his house followed the bed. The bier used by the 
Turks at Aleppo is a kind of coffin, much in the form of 
ours, only the lid rises with a ledge in the middle. 

3. The Israelites committed the dead to their native 
dust, and from the Egyptians, probably, borrowed the 
practice of burning many spices at tl|eir funerals. " They 
buried Asa in his own sepulcnres, which he made for himself 
m the city of David, ana laid him in the bed which was AIM 
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with sweet odors, and divers kinds of spices, prepared by 
the apothecaries’ art ; and they made a ver/great burning 
for him,” 2 Chron. 16: 14. Thus the Old Testament his- 
torian entirely justifies the account which the evangelist 
gives, of the quantity of spices with which the sacred 
body of Christ was swathed. The Jews object to the 
quantity used on that occasion, as unnecessarily profuse, 
and even incredible ; but it appears from their own writings, 
that spices were used at such limes in great abundance. 
In the Talmud it is said, that no less than eighty pounds 
of spices were consumed at the funeral of rabbi Gamaliel 
the elder. And at the funeral of Herod, if we may believe 
the account of their most celebrated historian, the procession 
was folloM'cd by five hundred of his domestics carrying 
.spices. Why then should it be reckoned incredible, that 
Nicodemus brought of myrrh and aloes about a hundred 
pounds’ weight, to embalm the body of Jesus ? 

4. The funeral procession was attended by professional 
mourners, eminently skilled in the art of lamentation, 
whom the friends and relations of the deceased hired, to 
assist them in expressing their sorrow. They began 
the ceremony with the stridnlous voices of old women, 
who strove, by their doleful modulations, to extort grief 
(Vom those that were present. The children in the streets 
through which they passed, often suspended their sports, 
to imitate the sounds, and joined with equal sincerity in 
the lamentations. “ But whereiinto .shall I liken this 
generation ? It is like unto children sitting in the markets, 
and calling unto their fellows, and saying. We have 
mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented,” Matt. 9: 
17. Music was afterwards introduced to aid the voices of 
the mourners : the trumpet was used at the funerals of the 
great, and the small pipe or flute for those of meaner 
condition. Hired mourners were in use among the 
Greeks as early as the Trojan war, and probably in 
ages long before j for in Homer, a choir of mourners were 
planted around the couch on which the body of Hector 
was laid out, who sung his funeral dirge with many sighs 
and tears ; — 

“A nrlnncholy choir attend aromul, 

With jdainilvtj Higlw and mu-ilc’s solonin sound ; 

Alloriintcly ihcy shi]?, allernaic flow 

The obedient tears, tiielodioua in their woe.” Pope. 

In Egypt, the lower class of people call in women, who 
play on the tabor j and wliose business it is, like the hired 
mourners in other countries, to sing elegiac airs to the 
sound of that instrument, which they accompany with the 
most frightful distortions of their limbs. These women 
attend the corpse to the grave, intermixed with the female 
relations and friends of the deceased, who commonly have 
their hair in the utmost disorder ; their heads covered with 
dust ; their faces daubed with indigo, or at least rubbed 
with mud ; and howling like maniacs. Such were the 
minstrels whom our Lbrd found iu the house of Jairns, 
making so great a noise round the bed on which the dead 
body of his daughter lay. The noise and tumult of these 
retained mourners, and the other attendants, appear to have 
begun immediately after the person expired. It is evident 
that this sort of mourning and lamentation was a kind of 
art among the Jews; ^‘Wailing shall be in the streets; 
and they shall call such as are skilful of lamentation to 
wad,” Amos o: 16. Mourners are still hired at the obse- 
quies of Hindoos and Mahometans, as in former times. 
To the dreadful noise and tumult of the hired mourners, 
the following passage of Jeremiah indisputably refers, 
and shows the custom to be derived from a very remote 
antiquity : Call for the mourning women that they may 
come ; and send for cunning w^omen, that they may come, 
and let them make haste, and take up a wailing for us, 
that our eyes may run down with tears, and our eyelids 
gush out with waters,” Jer. 9: 17. The funeral processions 
of the Jews in Barbary are conducted nearly in the same 
manner as those in Syria. The corpse is borne by four to 
the place of burial : in the first rank march the priests, 
next to them the kindred of the deceased; after whom 
come those that are invited to the funeral; and all singing 
in a sort of plaintive song, tlie forty-ninth Psalm. Hence 
the prophet, (Amos 8: 3,) warns his people that public 
calamities were approaching, so numerous and severe, as 
should make them forget the usual rites of burial, and 


even to sing one of the songs of Zion over the dust of a 
depa^d relative, This appears to be confirmed by a 
prediction in the eighth chapter : “ And the songs of the 
temple shall be bowlings in that day, sailh the Lord God ; 
there shall be many dead bodies in every place ; they 
shall cast them forth with silence they shall have none to 
lament and bewail ; none to blow the funeral trump or 
touch the pipe and tabor ; none to sing the plaintive dirge, 
or express their hope of a blessed resurrection, in the 
strains of inspiration. All shall be silent despair. See 
Sepulchres. — JViatson. 

BURKE, (Edmund,) whose name fills so large a space 
in the political and literary annals of Great Britain, 



was the son of an eminent attorney, and was bom at 
Dublin, January 1, 1730. After having received his 
early education from Abraham Shackloion, a quaker 
school-master of Bally tor#», he went to Trinity c.<)llege, 
Dublin, in 1746, where he remained three years, nnd pur- 
sued an extensive course of study, on a plan of his own. 
In 1753, he entered as a law student at the Temple, but 
applied himself almost wliolly to literature ; his unremit- 
ting attention to which at length injured his health. Du- 
ring his illness, he became an inmate in the lioiise of Dr. 
Nugent, a physician, to whose daughter he was afterwards 
united. This union he always described as ihe chief 
blessing of his life. His first acknowledged work, which 
was of course ptiblished anonymously, was his Vindica- 
tion of Natural Society ; an admirable imitation of lord 
Bolingbroke’s style and manner ol' reasoning which de- 
ceived even some of the best judges. This was flillowed, 
in the ensuing year, by his Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful. It completely established his reputation as a 
man of genius and a line writer, and brought him ac- 
quainted with some of the most eminent personages of the 
age. His political career did not commence till 1761, 
when he accompanied the Irish secretary, William Gerard 
Hamilton, to Ireland. Nor can he be said to have entered 
fully on that career till 1765, when he became the private 
secretary and friend of the marquis of Rockingham, then 
the first lord of the treasury, who brought him into parlia- 
ment, as member for Wendover. Thenceforth he took a 
prominent part iu the debates of the house of commons. 
In 1774, without any solicitation on liis part, he was 
elected for Bristol ; but this seat he lost at the next election, 
in consequence of his having displayed too much liberality 
of principle, with respect to the Catholics and to Ireland. 
He subsequently .sat for Malton. In the mean while, 
he gave to the public his Observations on Grenville’s State 
of the Nation ; a Short Account of a late short Adminis- 
tration ; Thoughts on the Causes of the present Discon- 
tents; and his speeches on American Affairs. To the 
impolitic contest with America he made a strenuous and 
eloquent resistance as a senator. On the downfall of 
lord North’s ministry, Burke obtained the office of pay- 
nmster-general, and a seat in the council ; and he availed 
himself of this opjxirtunity to carry , his celebrated reform 
bill, which he had previously brought forward in vain. 
The expulsion of the coalition ministry, of course, deprived 
him of his office. The prosecution of Mr. Hastings, and 
the opposition to Mr. Titt’s regency bill, were among his 
next and greatest parliamentary efforts. Though the 
former of these has drawn down upon him much cen.sure, 
and even calumny, there can be no doubt that he under- 
took it as a sacred and imperative duty. This is irrefra- 
gably proved by hi.s recently published letters to Dr. LaW'^ 
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reuce. When the French revolution took place, he early 
foresaw the result, and, in 1790, he produced his celebrated 
Reflections on that event. A breach between him and 
Mr. Fox was also occasioned by their difference of opinion 
on this important subject. Tn 1794, he retired from par- 
liament, and a pension of one thousand two hundred 
pounds a year was bestowed on him by the government. 
From the time when his Reflections were published, till 
his decease, his literary hostility to the doctrines of revo- 
lutionary France was continued with unabated vigor. 
The last work which lie gave to the press was Two Letters 
on a Regicide Peace : tlie concluding two were posthumous. 
He died on the Bth of July, 1797. His compositions have 
been collected in sixteen volumes (X'tavo. In private life, 
Burke was amiable and benevolent ; in public, indefatiga- 
ble, ardent, and abhorrent of meanness and injustice. It 
was this latter quality which rendered him a persevering 
advocate of the Irish Catholics. As an orator, he ranks 
among the first of modern times ; and as a writer, whether 
we consider the splendor of his diction, the richness and 
variety of his imagery, or the boundless stores of knowdedge 
which' lie disjilays, it must be acknowledged that there are 
f(’w wlio equal, and none who transcend him. Burke was a 
sincere believer in Christianity, and his noble mind was 
niouhled and elevated by its pure and generous sentiments. 
Unlike some of his greatest contemporaries, lie made nei- 
ther the lx)ttlc nor the dice his household deities ; he had 
no taste for pursuits that kill time rather than pass it ; ‘‘1 
have no tune,” said he, “ to he idle.” His fame is spot- 
less. Although in the judgment of the world, he was the 
greatest statesman and orator of his own and perhaps of 
any age, his humility was even more rare and remarkable 
than his genius. He declined the honor of an interment 
in the great national receptacle of illustrious men, West- 
minster abbey, and even forbid it in his will ; assigning 
as his reason, I have had in my life but too much of 
noise and compliment.” To the approach of death he 
submitted with a calm and Christian resignation, undis- 
turbed by a murmur, hoping, as he said, to obtain the divine 
mercy through the intercession of a blessed Redeemer, 
which (in his own words) ^^he had long sought with 
unfeigned humiliation, and to which he looked with a 
trembling ho|ie.^^ The first clause in his will marks in a 
manner equally striking his deliberate views and deepest 
1‘eelings on this great subject, and is a sort of testamentary 
witness io the world of the truth and value of the Gospel 
of Clirist. According to tlic ancient, good, and laudable 
custom of which my heart and understanding recognise 
the )>ropriety, I bequeath my soul to God, hoping for his 
mercy only through the merits of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. My body 1 desire to be buried in the church 
at Beaconsfield, near to the bodies of my doai'est brother, 
and my dearest sou, in all Immility praying that as we 
have lived in perfect unity together, we may together 
l«ave a part in the resurrection of the just.” 

Th(Te never was a, move heautiful alUance between 
virtue and talents. All his conceptions were grand, all 
his sentiments generous. The great leading trait of his 
character, and that which guve it all its energy and its 
color, was that strong hatred of vice which is no other than 
the passionate love of virtue. It breathes in all his 
writings ; it was the guide of all his actions. But even 
the force of his eloquence w'as insulHcient to transfuse it 
into the weaker or perverted minds of his contemporaries. 
Mr. Burke was too superior to the age in which he lived. 
— Davenport ; Prior a Memoirs of Bvrke, 

BTTRKITT, (Wu.i.iam, M. A.) This exemplary divine, 
and useful commentator, was honi at Hitckm, in Suf- 
folk, July 2i>, l6c)0. In childhood, he appeared endowed 
with an excellent memory, which, by the grace of God and a 
good education, became a sacred repository. Of his conver- 
sion he thus speaks : “ Wliile I continued at school at Cam- 
bridge, it pleased God to visit me with the small pox, but 
Vfiiy favorably, and, as I hope, in great mercy laying the 
foundation of my spiritual health in that sickness •, work- 
ing, as I hop, a prevailing thorough change in the verv 
frame and disposition of my soul. May my soul and all 
that is within me bless thy name, 0 Lord, that th.? ickness 
should by the blessing of thy Holy Spirit, opn my blind 
eyes, which hath closed the' eyes ^f so many in darkness 


and death ! 0 happy sickness, that ends in the recovery 
of the soul tfl God !” 

From the college he came to Bilston Hall in Suffolk, 
and was chaplain there. He entered upon the ministry 
very early, after having been ordained by bishop Rey- 
nolds, and not long after was settled in Milden in Suffolk, 
where he remained twenty-one years, preaching evangeli- 
cal truth in a clear and lively manner. In 1692, he 
removed to Dedham in Essex, which was blessed with his 
labors about eleven years and a half. He died by a ma- 
lignant fever at the age of fifty-three, deeply lamented 
by all who knew him. 

Mr. Burkitt was a devoted and successful minister. 
He delighted in his Master's work. His preaching was 
clear and easy to be underst(X)d. To matter the most edi- 
fying and heavenly, was added the charm of a sweet and 
musical voice, w’hich made him a very acceptable preach- 
er. His family religion was indeed such as became the 
gospel. He was a great redeemer of time ; variety and 
improvement were his chief diversions. Few have been 
more dead to the world and its vanities. He expended 
much of his living on poor students of divinity. In his 
last sickness he was very happy. He blessed God espe- 
cially that he had finished his Practical Exposition of the 
New Testament, -which he said, he had ushered into the 
world with many, very many prayers. — Middleton. 

BURLEIGH, (Mildred, Lady,) eldest daughter of Sir 
Anthony Co(jke, \vasborn 1526, and died 1589. Dr. Wot- 
ten, in his Reflections on ancient and modern Learning, as- 
sures us that “ no age was so productive of learned women 
as the sixteenth century. The fair sex seemed to believe 
that the Greek and Latin added to their charms ; and Plato 
and Aristotle, untranslated, were frequent ornaments of 
their closets.” Probably this may be ascribed to the noble 
art of printing, which had just then awakened the minds 
of people, and furnished them with a vast variety of bot)ks 
to improve their understanding. The utmost care was 
taken of the education of lady Mildred by her excellent 
father, and his pains were well repaid ; she being as emi- 
nent for her great learning and good sense, as for her 
piety and charity. She took great delight in reading the 
-w'orks of the Greek fathers, Basil, Cyril, Chrysostom, 
Gregory, Nazianzen, and others, and even translated one 
of the works of Chi^sostom into English. And when 
.she presented the university library in Cambridge with 
the great Bible in Hebrew and other languages, she sent 
it with an epistle in Greek, written with her own hand. 

In 1546, she wa.s married to Sir William Cecil, after- 
-wards lord Burleigh, lord high-treasurer of England, and 
privy counsellor to queen Elizabeth. Her union was 
long and happy ; but all her children died young, except- 
ing two daughters. Five days after the decease of this 
ex€‘raplary woman, her husband wrote his Meditation on 
the Death of his Lady ; in which his sorrow is blended with 
grateful praises of her zeal for learning ; her benefactions 
to Cambridge, &c. ; her widely extended benevokmce ; and 
the admirable secrecy, by which during her life-time they 
were hidden even from him. — Betham. 

BURNET, (Gilbert,) the celebrated bi.sbop of Sali.sbu- 
ry, was born at Edinkrgh on the 18th of September, 
1643, He received his early instructions from his father, 



who was eminent for his zeal and piety, and under whose 
guardianship he made so rapid an advancement in the 
acquisition of knowledge, that at the age of ten years he 
perfectly understood the Latin language. At this time, 
his father sent him to the college of Aberdeen, where he 
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acquired a thorough knowledge of the Greek language, 
and went through the usual course of Aristotelian lo^c and 
philosophy with great applause. At the early age of 
fourteen, he took the degree of master of arts; and though 
so young, applied himself to the study of civil law, though 
he soon became weary of that study, and turned his mind 
and exertions to divinity ; perused, attentively and criti- 
ctilly the Old and New Testaments ; read the most noted 
controversial writers in divinity ; and to these studies ap- 
plied fourteen hours during every day. In 1665, Mr. Bur- 
nett was ordained priest, by the bishop of Edinburgh, and 
presented by Sir Robert Fletcher, to the living of Saltoun ; 
and, by his attention to the welfare of his flock, soon 
gained their aflections and well-wishes. He regularly 
preached twice on every Sabbath day, and once in the 
week ; catechized three times a week j and went round, 
from house to house, instructing and exhorting the inha- 
bitants. The sick he visited twice a day, and gave as 
much from his income as remained beyond the sum ex- 
pended in his bare subsistence. The same year in which 
he was ordained, he was so disgusted with the conduct of 
some of the Scotch bishops, who, as he said, were “ remiss 
in their functions, as some did not live within their dioc'cse, 
and those who did, took no care of them ; in fact, that 
lliere was a levity and carnal way of living about them, 
that very much scandalized him that he drew up a me- 
morial of the abuses of the Scotch bishops, which exposed 
him to their spleen. In 1669^ he was made professor of 
divinity at Glasgow, which office he honorably filled. 
He was unwearied in his attentions to the interest:^ of his 
pupils, and studied from four in the morning till ten, in 
order that more time might be allotted to his charge. He 
continued in his oflice for four years^and a half, exposed, 
through his liberal moderate principles, to the reproaches 
and ill-will of the Episcopalian and Presbyterian parties. 
In this year he published liis mode.st and free Conference 
between a Confonnist and Non-conformist. In 1672, Bur- 
net married lady Margaret Kennedy, (daughter of the 
carl of Cassilis,) who was as distiiiguisiied for her piety 
as for her extensive knowledge. Sliortly afler hi.s mar- 
riage, he published his “Vindication of the Authority, 
Constitution, and Laws of the Church and State of Scot- 
land which was dedicated to the earl of Lauderdale. 
This wctf’k gained him so much credit, and so greatly in- 
creased his reputation, that he was rccpiesied to accept of 
a bishopric, with a promise of tlie next vacant archbish- 
opric ; but he refusal them both. Burnet at that time 
lost the 'favor of the court, owing to some misrepresenta- 
1 ions of the carl of Lauderdale. In 1075, he was ap])ointed 
preacher at the Rolls chapel ; and shortly after this, be- 
came a useful and popular preacher at St. Clement’s. At 
this time, by the entreaties of Sir William Jones, lie pub- 
lished his “ History of the Reformation of the Churcli of 
England which met with great success, and is allowed 
by all to be the execution of a masculine pen, and to con- 
tain a very comprehensive view of all the events of that 
important period, from the reign of Henry the Eighth to 
Elizabeth. On its completion he received the thanks of 
both hou.ses of parliament : but in the following spring, 
the court was so much displeased with him, for smne of 
his publications, that he was discharged from his lecture 
at St. Clement’s ; and on the death of Charles, he vi.sited 
Pans, and from thence he went to Italy, Switzerland, Ge- 
neva, and Utrecht. On his arrival at that place, he 
was invited to the Hague, by the prince and princess of 
Orange. The invitation he accepted, and took an active 
part in the councils then carrying on in relation to the 
affairs of England ; and his instructions were of service 
to the prince. Tins so much disgusted the English court, 
that a charge of high treason was alleged, and his person 
was in danger ; but the States refused to deliver him up 
to the malice of his enemies. At this period. Dr. Burnet 
married Mrs. Mary Scott, a lady as famed for her private 
virtues as for her noble birth. 

In 1688, Dr. Burnet was advanced to the see of Salis- 
bury ; yet so disinterested was he, and so little did be 
esteem worldly grandeur and honors, that he solicited for 
it in favor of Dr. Lloyd, then bishop of St. Asaph. He 
went down on his accession to his diocese, and discharged 
the duties of that office with piety and zeal, and made it 


a rule, every summer, to make a tour for six or seven 
weeks, to go through the livinp of his dio(x^se, and to 
watch their progress. During his residence at Salisbury, 
he constantly preached every Thursday, and in the even- 
ing he had a lecture in his own chapel, when he ex- 
pounded some portion of Scripture. He also iihstiiuted a 
little nursery for students in divinity, which he regulurlv 
attended to himself; and to the&e students he allowed thirty 
pounds a year. “ He was a warm and constant enemy to 
pluralities, where non-residence was the cause of them.’’ In 
the year 1692, he published a treatise, entitled “ The Pasto- 
ral Care in which the duties of a minister are scrupulou.s- 
ly and with great propriety enforced. In 1698, bishop Bur- 
net was deprived of his second wife ; but his large family, 
united to the tenderness of their ages, inclined him to seek 
for a prudent, confidential nurse, which he found in the 
person of Mrs. Berkley, to whom he was united by mar- 
riage in the following year : shortly after his maiTiage, 
he became tutor to tlie duke of Gloucester, to whose edu- 
cation, morally and religiou.sly, he paid the utmost atten- 
tion. Aljoiit this time he published his “ Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England ;” and 
was the first who projected the scheme for the augmenta- 
tion of poor livings. Thus was the life of this excellent 
prelate devoted to acts of charity and usefulness ; he was 
learned, yet modest and unassuming ; pious, yet clieerful ; 
and he proved religion not to be incomiiatible with a con- 
sistent attention to the concerns of this life. He departed 
this life on the 17th of March, 1714, at the venerable and 
patriai'clial age of seventy-four, and was interred in the 
parish church of St. James, Clerkenw^ell. For further 
account of this eminent scholar, Christian, and divine, see 
Life of Burnet, by Thomas Burnet, Esq. • Burnet's His- 
tory of his Own Times ; Kennel’s History of England. — 
Jones’s Chris. Biog. 

BUliNET, (Elisabeth,) eldest daughter of Sir Rich- 
ard Blake, was born 1661, and died 1708. At eleven 
years of age, she began to have a true sense of reli- 
gion, and read with great application the books which were 
put into her hands ; but was not quite .satisfied, '•spiring 
after more sublime notions than what she found in them. 
On thiS'account, more than ordinary care was tal<«*n in her 
education to make her think less highly of herself. At 
seventeen, she vus married to RolK'rt Berkley, Esq. of 
A^’'orcester. With him she visited the continent, and re- 
.sided some time at tlie Hague ; but returned to England 
about the time of the revolution in 1088. 

Her knowledge and virtues attracted many acquaint- 
ance. Dr. Stillingfleet was her iiilimate friend, and used 
to say that he knew not a more considerable wTimari in 
England. Her husband dying in 1693, she applied her- 
self wholly to devotion, reading, acts of charity, and ofii- 
ces of friendship, especially to her late husband’s Protest- 
ant relations. She also took an active part in foimdinif;- a 
hospital for which Mr. Berkley had left a valuable be- 
quest. She also established many schools for the instruc- 
tion of poor children, and employed her pen in useful 
compositions. 

In 1700, she was married to the celebrated bishop Bur- 
net, and wa.s a mother indeed to his family of children ; 
of which her husband was so sensible that by his will, 
then made, he left them entirely under her care and au- 
thority. Such was her kmevolencc that she was uneasy 
at using even a fifth part of her income for herself. Her 
death, like her life, was that of a calm and happy Chris- 
tian. — Betham. 

BURNING BUSH, that in which the Lord appeared to 
Moses at the foot of mount Horeb. Exod. 3: 2. Such 
was the splendor of the Divine Majesty, that its efful- 
gence dazzled his sight, and he was unable to behold it ; 
and in token of his humility, submission and reverence, 
“Mo.ses hid his face.” So did Elijali in aftcr-time.s. 
1 Kings 19; 12. Yea, the very angels cover their faces 
in tke presence of God. . Isa. 6; 2. When the Hebrew 
lawgiver, just before his death, pronounced his blessing 
upon th6 chosen tribes, he called to mind this remarkable 
event, and supplicated in behalf of the posterity of Joseph, 
“ the good will of him that dwelt in the bush,” Deui. 33: lb. 

These last words of Moses seem to indicate, tjiat there 
was, in ffiis memorable transaction, something of an alle- 
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goricai or mystical import, thougli there are different about this time from Elizabethtown to Newark, and in 
opinions as to the particular thing that it was designed to 1757, a short time before the death of Mr. Burr, to Prince- 
shadow forth. Some have thought that Jehovah dwelling ton. In 1754 he accompanied Mr. Whitefield to Boston, 
in the bush, in a blaze of lire, and the former not being having a high esteem for the character of that eloquent 
consumed by it, might possibly be intended as an emblem itinerant preaclier, and greatly rejoicing in the success of 
of the manifestation of God in the desh j that mysteiy of his labors. After a life of usefulness and honor, devoted 
godliness winch was exhibited in the fulness of the times, to his Master in heaven, he was called into the eternal 
when the Word, who was with God, and was God, and world, Septeinber 24, 1757, in the midst of his days, being 
by whom all things were created, was made flesh, and in the forty-third year of his age. 
tabernacled among men”— the brightness of the Father’s President Burr had a slender and delicate frame j jret 
glory, and in whom all the fulness of the Godhead dwelt to encounter fatigue he had a heart of steel. To amazing 


iKXiily. 1 John 1: 1—14. Col. 1: 15—19 j ch. 2: 9. And 
that this was tlie truth, reality, and ultimate imwrt of the 
Slicchinah, there can be no reasonable doubt. But others 
consider that the particular thing intended to be taught the 


talents for the despatch of business he joined a constancy 
of mind, that commonly secured to him success. As long 
as an enterprise appeared pos.sible, he yielded to no dis- 
couragement. When his services were requested by the 


Hebrews by this jihenomenon, namely, the bush of thorns trustees of the college in soliciting donations for the pur- 
er briars, burning yet not consumed, was to intimate to chase of a library and philosophical apparatus, and for 
(hem that G(kI was present with them in their great afflic- erecting a building for the accommodation of the students, 
tioii and tribulations, and, by his providence, so ordering he engaged with his usual zeal in the undertaking, and 
matters that their afflictions iid not consume them ; agree- every where met with the encouragement, which me de- 
ably to the words of the prophet : “ Tn all their afflictions sign so fully deserved. A place being fixed upon at 


})« was afflicted, and the angel of his presence saved 
them.” Isa. 63: 9. “ This fire, also,” says bishop Pa- 
rick, might be intended to show that God would there 
meet with the Israelites and give them his law in fire and 
lightning, and yet not consume them.” — Jones. 

BTJRNT-OFFETllNGS.— See OrrERmos. 

BURR, (Jonathan,) minister of Dorchester, Mass, was 
iKirn at Redgrave in Suffolk, England, about the year 
1604. Being silenced in England with many others for 
resisting the impositions of the prclatical party, and ap- 
prehending that calamities were m store for the nation, he 
came to New England in 1639, with his wife and three 
children, willing to forego all wwldly advantages, that he 
might enjoy the ordinances of the gospel in their purity. 
He was admitted a member of (he church in Dorchester 
under the pastoral care of Richard Mather, December 21. 
He was in a short tiine invited to settle as a colleague with 
Mr. Mather in the ministry. The 'most experienced Chris- 
tians in the country found his ministry and his whole de- 
portment breathing much of the spirit of a better world. 
The eminent Mr. Hooker, once hearing him preach, re- 
marked, Surely this man will not be long out of heaven, 
for he preaches, as if he were there already.” He died, 
after a short sickness, August 9, 1641, aged 37 years. 


Princeton for the site of the new building, the superintend- 
ance of the work wns solely committed to him. Until the 
spring of 1757, when the college was removed to Newark, 
he discharged the duties both of president and pastor of a 
church. Few were more perfect in the art of rendering 
themselves agreeable in company. He knew the avenues 
to the human heart, and he possessed the rare pou'-er of 
pleasing without betraying a design to please. As he was 
free from ostentation and parade, no one w’OUld have sus- 
pected his learning, unless his subject required him to 
display it, and then every one was surprised that a person, 
so w'ell acquainted wnth books, should yet possess such 
ease in conversation and such freedom of behavior. He 
inspired all around him with cheerfulness. His arms were 
open to good men of every denomination. A sweetness 
of temper, obliging courtesy and mildness of manners, 
joined to an engaging candor of sentiment, spread a glory 
over his reputation, and endeared his person to all his 
acquaintance . — Ai/en . 

BURR, (Joseph,) a philanthropist, died at Manchester, 
Vt., without a family, April 14, 1828, aged 56, bequeath- 
ing more than 90,000 dollars to various objects of cnarity. 
He bequeathed for foreign missions 17,000 dollars, 
15,000 to the Bible society, 12,000 to Middlebury college, 


Mr. Burr was esteemed both in England and in this 10,000 to the American Home Mis.sionary society, 5,000 
country for his piety and learning. Tn proportion to the to the Tract, Colonization, and Vermont Missionary so- 
anlor of his piety wa.s the extent of his charity. He sin- cielies each, 5,000 to the parish in Manchester, .3,000 to 
ccrcly loved his fellow-men, and while their eternal in- an Education society, l,00(Mo Do.rtmouth and Williams 
(•’rests pressed with weight on his heart, he entered with colleges each, lO,O0O for a public seminary of learning 
b vcly sy mpathy into their temporal afflictions. Rarely in Manchester. He bequeathed these thousands of dollars, 


did he visit the poor without communicating what w’-as 
comfortable to (he body, as well as what was in.structive 
and salutary to the soul. When he was reminded of the 
iinportiuicc of having a greater regard to his own interest, 
be rc])lic(l, I often think of those words, “ he that soweth 
sparingly shall reap sparingly.” For the general interests 
of religion in the world he felt .so lively a concern, that 
hi< ]>crsonal joys atid sorrows seemed inconsiderable in 
roinjiarisoii. He was bold and zealous in withstanding 
every thing which brought dishonor on the name of God : 
but under personal injuries he was exemplarily meek and 
natient. When informed that any thought meanly of 
him, his reply was, « I think meanly of myself, and 


meanly of myself, 

r >> iin" I 1 — Others think mcamv 

charged with what was faulty, he re- 
inaiked, II men .see so much evil in me, what does God 
Makers Magn., iii. 78- RJ ; Panophst, Sept. 1808 : 

Oo/cheaer in 

Coll ffist. Soc. IX. 175—183 j Allen. 

BUKE, (Aarom,) prraident of New Jersey coUeee, a 
descendant of the preceding, was a native of Fairfield in 


besides bestowing a large amount of properly ujion his 
relatives. With a small patrimony he had acquired his 
estate by his unfailing judgment and prudence. He was 
the banker of his region. He was honorable and con- 
scientious. With correct religious views and a moral 
deportment, he yet avowed no hope of a spiritual reno- 
vation, until a short time before his death. On his last 
morning he said, “ I think T am waiting for the coming 
of my Lord.” — Mismn. Ilemldj xxiv. 226 ; Jmes. 

BUSHEL ; n Jewish measure, containing about a pint 
less than a peck. — Matt. 5: 15. 

BUTLER, (Joseph, Bishop,) the celebrated author of 


The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the 
r!r constitution and Course of Nature ” was the youngest of 

eight children of Mr. Thomas Butler, residing at Wan- 
tage, in Berkshire, and was born in that town in the year 
1692. He received his primary education at the free 
grammar school of Wantage, under the tuition of the 
Rev. Philip Barton. At that school he received much 
sound instruction, and became as distinguished for his 
steady, moral, serious charac^r, as for his genius and 


nnntiftTtiriit and wa«« hnra ?n iIia Vr “ moral, serious coaracier, as lor ms genius ana 

SiSIt y^eToile^Tn 1735 In learning. His father was a Dissenter; and Mr. Butler, 

vm totiie the^ciLuWi of th grammar school, was sent to a Presby- 

nt Newark in New Jersev Here he • a dissenting acaiemy at Tewkesbury, Mr. Butler, 

as an able and learned divine and an accomplisheTlcho- tutor**^^wh^^ received from Mr. Jones, the prinCij^ 
lar, that in 1748 he was nnanimonsly elected presieW of SesT euIM® “5 a 

the cdlege, wdiich he was instrumental infOTndii.v, as a progi'^s-in the stu4y^ 
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itig his doubts , as to the t^able nature of soiwe of the 
arguments made use of by that divine, in demonstrating 
the being and attributes of God. displayed a sagacity and 
depth of thought which excited the notice and even re- 
spect of Dr, Ctarke. The whole correspondence is now 
annexed to that ineomparable treatise. His mind, at that 
time, was also much occupied in examining the principles 
of non-conformity, and in endeavoring to satisfy himself 
whether he should become a dissenting clergyman or a 
minister of the established church. The result of that 
investigation appears to be, that he eonsidere<^ on the 
whole, Episcopacy to be preferable j and accordingly, on 
the 17th of March, 1714, he was admitted a commoner of 
Oriel college, Oxford. With Mr. Edward Talbot, who 
w'as the second son of Dr. Edward Talbot, he formed at 
college a very intimate acquaintanceship; and through 
the medium of Mr. Talbot, many of Mr. Butler’s subse- 
quent preferments may be traced. It was thus that, in 
1718, he was appointed preacher at the Rolls, by Sir Joseph 
Jokyli ; and in 1721, he took the degree of bachelor of 
laws. He continued at the Rolls until 1725, in which 
year he published, in one volume, octavo, Fifteen Sermon-s, 
preached at that chapel. By the continued friendship of 
l)r. Talbot, then bishop of Durham, he had presented Mr. 
Butler to the rectory of Haughton, near Darlington, and 
afterwards to that of Stanhope. At Stanhope he after- 
w'ards much resided; and, during seven years, he per- 
formed with unremitting assiduity and piety, all the duties 
of a parish priest, la 1733i, he quitted the retirement of 
Stanhope, to become chaplain - to lord Charles Talbot, 
lie at the same time was admitted at Oxford to the degree 
t)f doctor of laws, and was shortly afterwards presented 
by the chaplains with a prebend in the church of Roches- 
ter. In 1736, Dr, Butler was appointed clerk of the closet 
to queen Caroline ; and, in the same year, presented a 
copy of the treatise for which his name has been so long, 
so extensively, and so justly celebrated. That work, and 
his uniformly consistent conduct, insured him the respect 
find esteem of the queen ; and, in 1738, he was conse- 
crated to the bishopric of Bristol. In 1740, king George 
11. promoted him to the deanery of Paul’s, London; 
but finding the demands of that dignity to be incompatible 
with his parish duty at Stanhoyic, where he had still re- 
sifled six months of the year, he immediately resigned 
tiuit rich benefice. In 1750, he was translated to the see 
of Durham, in consequence of the decease of Dr. Edward 
Chandler. In the following year he distinguished him- 
self by his charge On the Importance of External Rdli- 
gi(Ui.” In consequence of that charge, bishop Butler has 
been accused of being addicted to superstition, of being 
in(’liiJO(l to popery, and of dying in the communion of the 
rhurch of Rome ; but such calumnies have been long since 
refuted by the evidence of facts. Rank and talents, and 
usefulness and piety, present, however, neither separate 
nor combined, any impediments to the advances of death ; 
for he had been but a short time seated in his new bisJi- 
npric, w^hen his health declined ; and at Bath, on the 15lh 
of July, 1752, he expired. His corpse was conveyed to 
Bristol ; d!nd there, in the cathedral, was interred all that 
was mortal of this learned prelate. 

Of bishop Butler’s Analogy but one opinion has been 
entertained. It has always been regarded as a work of 
very superior merit, and as displaying a depth of thought 
and a profundity of mind, acquired or possessed but by 
few. It is a standard work on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity.— Stick. 

BUTTER, is taken in Scripture, as it has been almost 
perpetually in the East, for cream or liquid butter, Prov. 
30; 33. 2 Sam. 17; 29. The ancient way of making 
butter in Arabia and Palestine Was probably nearly the 
same as is still practised by the Bedoween Arabs and 
Moors in Barbary, and which is thus described by Dr, 
Shaw; “Their method of making butter is by putting 
the milk or cream into a goat’s skin turned inside out, 
wliich they suspend from one side of the tent to the other ; 
and then pressing it to and fro in one uniform direction, 
they quickly separate the unctuous and wheyey parts. In 
the Levant, they tread upon the skin with their feet, which 
prodiic.es the same effect.” The last method of separating 
the butter from the milk, perhaps may, throw light upon a 


passage in Job of some difficulty : “ When I washed my 
steps with butter, and the rock poured me out rivers ^ 
oil,” Job 31; 6. The method of making butter in the 
East illustrates the conduct of Jael, the wife of Heber, de- 
scribed in the book of Judges ; “ And liisera said unto 
her. Give me, I pray thee, a little water to drink, for I am 
thirsty : and she opened a bottle of iiulk, and gave him 
drink, and c6vered him.” In the song of Deborah, the 
statement is repeated : “ lie asked water, and she gave 
him milk ; she brought forth butter in a lordly dish,” 
Judges 4: 19. 5: 25. The word hemakj wteh our trans- 
lators rendered buttery properly signifies cream ; which is 
undoubtedly the meaning of it in this passage : for Sisera 
complained of thirst, and asked a little wmier to quench 
it ; — a puipDse to which butter is but little adapted. Mr. 
Harmpr, indeed, urges the same objection to cream, w^hich, 
he contends, few people would think a very proper beve- 
rage for one ilial was extremely thirsty ; and concludes that 
it must have been butter-milk which Jael, wdio had just 
been churning, gave to Sisera. But the opinion of Dr. 
Russel is preferable, — tliat the hemaJi of the Scriptures is 
probably the same as the hatjmak of the Arabs, which is not, 
as Harmer supposed, simple cream, but cream produced by 
simmering fresh sheep’s milk for some hours over a slow 
fire. It could not be butter newly churned, which Jael 
presented to Sisera, because the Arab butter is apt to be 
foul, and is commonly passed through a strainer before it 
is used ; and Russel declares, he never saw' butter offered 
to a stranger, but alw'ays haymak ; nor did he ever observe 
the orientals drink butter-milk, but always hhavy which is 
coagulated sour milk, diluted with water. It w'as kbany 
tberefoic, which Pocockc mistook for butter-milk, w’lth 
which the Arabs treated him in the Holy Land. A simi- 
lar conclusion may be drawm concerning the butter and 
milk which the wife of Hcbcr presented to Sisera ; they 
were forced cream or haymak, and khan, or coagidated 
sour milk, diluted with water, which is a common and re 
freshing foei^eragc in those sultry regions. In Isaiah 7» 
15, batter and honey are mentioned as fi/<xl wddeh, in 
Egypt and other places in the East, is in use to ths day. 
The butter and honey are mixed, and tlie bread is then 
dipped in it. — JVatiion. 

BUTTER WORTH, (John,) pastor of the Baptist church 
in Coventry, and author of the valuable Concordance, was 
born in Lancashire, (Eng.) Dec. 13, 1727. Ilis parents 
were deeply pious, and had the singular happiness to see 
all their five sons become so ; four of them became min- 
isters of Baptist churches. Wlien about fifteen years of 
age, .Tohn became a constant hearer of the Methodists, and 
imbilied their religious sentiments ; but left them soon 
after his conversion, which was in his nineteenth year. 
His own account of that event, though much abridged, is 
interesting. “ I was frequently under convictions of sin ; 
and though outw'ardly moral, yet knew that my nature 
was inclined to all iniqui ty . I was only restrained through 
education, frequent converse with professors, and fear of 
open shame : not from any dislike I had to sin. Yet my 
conscience w'as frequently awakened, and 1 formed many 
resolutions of living a holy life ; but a few days or a w’^eek 
w'ould W'ear off these impressions, and worldly things 
occupied my mind ; so that the older I grew, the more 
wdeked I became. One night after hearing Mr. John 
Nelson preach from Matt. 8: 2, I thought all seemed 
more affected than myself. The hardness of my heart 
had always been my Irouble ; because of which all the 
sermons I had heard were ineffectual. I returned home 
with a heavy spirit, crying to God that hew'ould takeaway 
my heart of stone, and trive me a heart of flesh. I then ex- 
perienced a longing after holiness ; a desire to be holy ns 
God is holy. I hoped to live without sin, v^hich I then 
thought wrns attainable in this life. I used to govern my 
thoughts daily, as ranch as in me lay ; and those words 
impressed my mind, Blessed are they which da hnnistt.- and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled. Still I found 
unbelief a great' burden ; laboring hard to believe, but 
could not ; for indeed I was ignorant of the nature of 
faith. One morning, I wras in deep thought on this sub- 
ject, reasoning with myself why I was still in unbelief, 
when these words dropped into my mind, Sy grace are ^ 
saved, through faith; and that 7 Wt of yourselves: U tstne 
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%ift of God. This word ^ft revolved in my mind. A 
gift, thought I, is not mented j if it were, it would be a 
debt, and not a gift. I had leaned all along towards the 
doctrine of merit, and of obtaining grace by good works ; 
but now I saw to be an undeserved gift, and that 
God might bestow it on my vilest neighbors, and leave me 
in my moral duties without faith. This led me to think 
there was some truth in the doctrine of election j and that 
it was not upon foresight of faith and obedience, but of 
pure sovereignty j and that faith and obedience were the 
fruits and effects of election, and not causes thereof. My 
sentiments began to change from Arminianism to CaJv’m- 
ism. I searched the Bible all that day j and the evidence 
in favor of election shone like the sun, and came fijrciWy 
upon me. As I saw it in the Bible, so I saw the doctrine 
exemplified in the world. I concluded that if ever God 
would show me favor and give me faith, it wojuld be of 
mere mercy. I was not left to neglect the wcffship of God, 
but I sought him sorrowing. One evening I was reading 
in the Bible, and cast my eye upon these words of our 
Lord, (John fi: 47,) T«ri7y, verily^ I say unlo you, he that he- 
lieveth in me hath everlasting life. I was struck with the 
passage— it was as if spoken to me. I did immediately 
believe that Jesus Christ was a suitable, precious, and 
almighty Savior ; I trusted in him alone for salvation ; 
and therefore in him 1 had everlasting life. I could not 
but believe and rejoice. I said. Who can help believing ? 
for I thought it as easy then as I had found it hard before. 
1 was transported with the love of Christ. The Bible wtfs 
my delight and meditation all the day. I attained more 
knowledge of Scripture in a month after this, than I have 
done in years since. I was not satisfied unless I knew 
every text that related to doctrine or practice, and where 
it was ; and thus I soon attained a general knowledge of 
the whole Bible.” 

Soon after this, Mr. fiutterworth entered the ministry. 
In 1751, he accepted the call of the j^ptist church in 
Coventry, was ordained to the pastoral oince among them j 
and there labored until his death in 1803, a period of fifty- 
two years. He was greatly beloved by the people of his 
charge, and not undeservedly, for he possessed the main 
qualifications for pastoral usefulness m great perfection ; 
and while enjoying the love of his family and flock on 
earth, he held sweet communion with Heaven. In the 
decline of life, that passage was finely exemplified in him, 
The path of the just is as the dawning light, which skineth 
more and more mto the perfect day. As death advanced, he 
cheerfully advanced to meet him, and all his letters breathe 
the spiriX of the ripened saint. “ We are thankful, (he 
says, in 1800,) and we have abundant cause to be so j 
having all the comforts of tins life, (which multitudes 
have not) the means of grace j the exercise of faith in 
Christ ; and in general, comfort of mind and peace of con- 
science ; Tcconciliation to God, both respecting the way 
of salvation, and providential dispensations, — I dften 
think that I am one of the richest men in Coventry ; for 
he is not rich who wants more, but he who has enough j 
and like Jacob and Paul, I have enough ! Yea, I have all, 
and abound. — have much to bless God for ; his comforts 
delight my soul.” In 1803, he wrote to one of his grand- 
sons, Nothing in the creation is so important as an in- 
terest in Christ ; if you are favored herewith, you are 
made forever. This is my consolation under the infirmi- 
ties of age, that I am going home to abetter country, and 
to a fairer and larger inheritance than ever I had in Eng- 
land. A week afterwards, this good man entered into 
his eternal rest m the 76lh year of his age, corning to the 
grave as a shock of com in his season. His excellent Con- 
cor^ce. however still lives to instruct and benefit the 
world. It has met with general approbation for its con- 
remen^, copiousness, and accuracy ; it being far more 
full and COTplete than Brown or Taylor, and less expen- 
sive than Cmden.— Mjjnoir of Mr. Buttemorth 

BCnr..j.To h^m mm is to obtain right to, and pos- 
session of, ammm gmng a price for it. Gen. 41: 2 
^ of need, and a beUef 
of their efpplMlmd fitness for us, to fcceive himself 
and his bli^illags freely as the eternal portions of our souls 
and to whatever stands in miposition theretr Isa’ 

55: 1, Bev. 3; 18. Matt. 13; 44. To hmj ike truth aiid not 


sell it, imports the most diligent eonnderation and enl- 
bracement of it and cleaving io it, whatever hazard, ex- 
pense or trouble it costs us. To bwy the merchandise of 
Rome is, at the eternal hazard of our souls, to embrace her 
abominations ,* or by money, intercession, or the like, to 
procure antichristian dignities, offices, relics, pardons. 
Rev. 18 : 11. God bought his chosen people by giving his 
Son to tbe death as an infinite ransemx for them. 1 Cor. 
6 : 19. He bought the Hebrew nation in exerting his 

E iwer and goodness on their behalf, bringing them from 
gypt, and loading them with mercies unnumbered, thait 
they mi^ht be his peculiar people. Bent. 32 ; 6. He buys 
professed Christians in giving them his word ^ and at much 
expense of ptftver and good^s delivering them from hea- 
thenism, popery or profaneness, that they might serve 
him. 2 ret. 2: 4. Christ bought his church by paying 
foe infinite price which foe law demai^ded, and therefore 
it is his property. Acts 20 : 28. 1 Cor. 6 : 14. Epb. 
1 : 14. — Brown. 

BUXTORF, (John,) an eminent Calvinistic divine, was 
bom in 1554; at Camen, in Westphalia. Being very 
learned in Hebrew and Chaldaic, in the acquirement of 
which* he obtained foe assistance of many learned Je^v», 
he was engaged, by the magistrates of Basil, in the pro-, 
fessorship of those languages, which he taught with great 
success. He died a.t Basil, in 1629. His works arey 
Lexkon Chddaieum, Thalmudieum, et JRahbinicum ; The- 
saurus Lingua Tlehraica ; Hebrew Bible, with the Rabbi- 
nical and Chaldaic Paraphrases, foe Massora, dec. ; He- 
brew and-Chaldaic Dictionary ; Hebrew Graifimar ; Sywe- 

f oga Jndaica, a Collection of Modes and Ceremonies j 
tSrliotkeca Rabbinicd ; Insiitutw EpisUdaris Hebraka ; Con- 
cordantia Hebraka, &c. 6cc.—Ency. Amer. 

BUXTORF, (John,) son of the preceding, was born at 
Basil, in 1599, and was made professor of the Oriental 
lan^ages there. He published a Chaldaic and Syria® 
Lexicon ; Tractatus de Pumtorum Vocalium et Accentuum in 
Libris Veteris T^stammti Hebrams Origine, Antiquitate et 
Auctoritate / and Anti-Critka, seu Vtndida Veritatis Hehra- 
ka; in the two last of which he defended his father’s 
opinions concerning the Hebrew vowel points. He 
was also the author of Dissertations on the Old and 
New Testament ; FUrrUegium ^Hebraicum / Exerckatimes 
Philologica-criticaf dec. Be .died at Basil in 1664.-— 
Ency. Amer. 

BUZ, son of Nabor and Milcah, and brother of Huz,. 
Gen. 22: 21. Elibu, one of Job’s friends, was descended 
from Buz, son of Nahor. Scripture calls him an Aramc- 
an, or. Syrian, (Job 32: 2.) where Rom is put for Aram. 
The prophet Jeremiah (chap. 25: 23.) threatens the Buz- 
ites, who dwell in Arabia Deserta^ with God’s vnrath. — 
Calmet. 

BYZANTINE CHURCH, comprehending all foe 
churches which acknowledge foe supremacy pf foe ecu- 
menical patriarch of Constantinople. Of the population 
included within its pale, reduced as it now nearly is to tbe 
limits of Turkey in Europe, Greece, and Palestine, it is 
hot easy to form a correct estimate. The Greek popular 
tion (properly so called) of the Morea, the islands Liva- 
dia, Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia, cannot be estimated 
at more than a million and a half; and those resident in 
foe other provinces of European Turkey, including the 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, in Asiatic Tur- 
key and Egypt, would probably be overrated at foe same 
number. Three millions, we are inclined to think, would 
be a full allowance f6r the subjects of foe imiversal bishop 
of the Eastern world. — Head. Buck. 

' BYZANTINE RECENSION ; the text of the Greek 
New Testament, as propagated within the limits of the 
patriarchate of Constantinople. The readings of this 
recension are those which rete most commonly found in 
foe koine Exdosis, or eommon printed Greek text, and are 
also most numerous in the existing manuscripts which 
correspond to it, a very considerable additional number of 
which have recently wtn discovered and cc&ted by Pro- 
fessor Scholz. The Byzantine text is found in the four 
Gospels of foe Alexandrian manuscript j it was foe origin 
nal from which foe Sclavonic version was madd, wid was 
cited by Chrysostmn and by Thcophylact, bishop erf Bul- 
gana.r — Home’s BOreductim. 
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CAB ; a Hebrew measure, the sixth part of a seah, or 
Saturn } aud the eighteenth part of an ephah. A cab con- 
tained three pints, one third of our wine measure ; or two 
pints, five sixths of our corn measure . — MmeU 

CABALA, (Heb.> tradipims* Among the Jews, it 
principally means the mystical interpretations of their 
Scriptures, handed down by tradition. The manner in 
which IViAimocudes^ explains Ihe cabala, ortradpltions of 
the Jews, is as follows : — ** God not only delivered the law 
to Hoses on mount Sinai, but the explanation of it likewise. 
When Moses came down from the mount, and entered 
into his tent, Aaron went to visit him, and Moses ac- 
quainted Aaron with the laws be had received from God, 
together with the explanation of them. After this, Aaron 
placed himself at the right hand of Moses, and Eleazar 
and khamar, the sons of Aaron, we^ admitted, to whom 
Moses repeated what he had just befpre told to Aaron. 
These beini^ seated, the one on the right, the other on 4he 
left hand of Moses, the seventy elders of Israel, who com- 
posed the sanhedrim, came in. Moses again declared 
the same laws to them, with the interpretations of them, 
as he had done before to Aaron and his sons. Lastly, all 
who pleased of the common people were invited to enter, 
and Moses instructed them likewise in the same manner 
as the rest. So that Aaron heard four times what Moses 
had been taught by God upon mount Sinai j Eleaear and 
Ithamar three times j the seventy elders twice ; and the 
people once.. Moses afterwards reduced the laws which 
lie had received into writing, but not the explanations of 
them : these he thought it sufficient totmst to the memo- 
ries of the above-mentioned persons, who, being perfectly 
instructed in them, delivered them to their chiidWn, and 
these again to theirs, from age to 

The cabala, therefore, is properly the oral law of the 
Jews, delivered down, by .word of mouth, from father to 
«on j and it is to these interpretations of the written law 
oul^ Savior’s censure is applied, when he reproves the 
Jews for making the commands of God of none effect 
through their traditions. Mark 7: 

Some of the rabbins pretend that the origin of the ca- 
bala is to be referred to the angels ; that the angel Raziel 
instructed Adam in it ; that the angel Japhiel, Shem ; the 
angel Zedekiel, Abraham, dec. But the truth is, these ex- 
plications of the law are only the several interpretations 
and decisions of the rabbins on the law of Moses ; in the 
framing of which they studied principally the combina- 
lions of particular words, letters, and numbers, and by 
that means pretended to discover clearly the true sense of 
the difficult passages of Scripture. 

This is properly called the artificial cabala, to distin- 
guish it from simple tradition ; and it is of three sorts. 
The first, called Gematria, consists in taking letters as 
figures, and explaining words by the arithmetical value 
of the lettcsrsof which they are composed. For instance, 
the Hebrew letters of Jabo-Schiloh, (Shiloh shall come,) 
make up the same arithmetiesd number as Mashiach (the 
Messiah |) from whence they conclude that Shiloh signifies 
the Messiah. 

The second kind of artificiai cabala, which is called 
Notariconf consists in taking each particular letter of a 
word for an entire diction. For example, of BereseMthy 
which is the first word of Genesis, composed of the letters 
B, R, A, S, C, H, J, T, they make — ^Bara^Rakia-Arez- 
Schamaim-Jam-Tehomoth, i. e. he created the firmament, 
the earth, the heavens, the sea, and the deep ; or in form- 
ing one entire diction out of the initial letters of many : 
thus, in AUd^GUfkm'-Leolam'AdoHai <thou art strong for- 
ever, O Lord,) they put the initial letters of this sentence 
together, and form the word Agla, which signifies cither, 

I will reveal, or a dr^ of dew, and is tlie cabalistic imme 
of God. 

Uto tbiid kind, called Thmuroy consists in changing 
and transposing the letters of a word ; thus of the woid 
BeresekUhy (the first of the book of Genesis,) they make 
A’ktiirif the first of the month Tisrif and infer from 


thence that the world was created on the first day of the 
tnonth Tisri, which answers very nearly to our September. 

The cabala, according to the Jews, is a noble and sub- 
lime science, conducting men by on easy method to the 
profoundest truths. Without it, the holy Scriptures could 
not be distinguished from profane books, wherein we find 
some miraculous events, and as pure morality as that of 
the law, if we did hot penetrate into the truths locked up 
under the external cover of the literal sense. As men 
were- grossly deceived, when, dwelling upon the sensible 
object, they mistook angels tbr men ; so also they fall into 
error or ignorance, when they insist upon the surface of 
letters or words, which change with custom, and ascend 
not up to the ideas of God himself, which are infinitely 
more noble and spiritual. 

Some visionancs, among the Jews, believe that Jesus 
Christ wrought his miracles by virtue of the mysteries of 
Gie cabala. Some learned men are of opinion that Py- 
thagoras and Plafo learned the cabalistic art of the Jews 
in Egypt : others, on the contrary, say the philosophy of 
Pythagoras and Plato furnished the Jews with the ca- 
bala. Most of the heretics in the primitive Christian 
church fell into the vain conceits of the cabala, par- 
ticularly the Gnostics, Valcnlinians, and BasiUdians. — 
Hend. Buck. 

CAB A LISTS j those Jewish doctors who profess the 
study of the cabala. In the opinion of these men, there 
is not a wortl, letter, or ac’cent in the law, without some 
mystery in it. The first cabalistical author that we 
know of is Simon the son of Joachai, who is said to have 
lived a little before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
His book, entitled Zohar, is extant ^ but it is agreed that 
many additions have been made to it. The first part of 
this work is entitled Zeniuthay or Myatery ; the secxind, 
Idra Rahha, or the Cheat Synod ; the third, Idra Lata^ or 
the Little Synod ; which is the author’s adieu to disci- 
ples. — Hend^ Buck. 

CABlRI, {great, powerful ;) the four great gods of the 
ancient pagans, particularly the Samothrac.ians. They 
were named Axieros, Axiokersa, Axiokersos, and Cas- 
millus, which are.explainedby Bochart to be Ceres, Pluto, 
Proserpine, and Mercury ; all children of Jupiter. — 
Broughton^ s Diet ; Danefs Diet, of Ant. ; WUliattis. 

CABUL j the name which Hiram, king of Tyre, gave 
to the tv^enty cities in the land of Galilee, of which Solo- 
mon made him a present, in acknowledgment for the great 
services in building the tenmle. 1 Kings 9: 31. These 
cities not being agreeable to Hiram, on viewing them, he 
called them the land of Cabul, which in the Hebrew tongue 
denotes ; others take it to si^ify Unding or 

adhesive, from the clayey nature of the soil,— Watson. 

CADARIANS, {por^ftd ;) a sect of Mussulmen, ac- 
cording to IPHerleiot, who maintain free-will in opposition, 
to fate, from w^hich they are charged with admitting two 
first principles, like the Manich»ans. — Broughton^s Viet. : 
Williams. 

C ALIZADE LTTE S j a sect of mongrel Mahometans, 
in their doctrine and manners resembling the ancient Sto- 
ics, and remarkably grave ; believing in Mahomet as the 
Paraclete, yet, some of them at least, reverencing Jesus 
Christ, and favoring the Christians. They receive both 
the Bible and the Koran, practise circumcision, and scru- 
ple not to drink wine.— Kist. of the Ottoman En^ 
pire ; Bronghtm^s Viet. ; Williams, 

CAIAPHAS, hjgh-pricst of the Jews, succeeded Simon, 
son of Camith ; and after possessing this dignity nine 
years, from A. M. 4029 to 4036, he was succeeded by 
Jonathim, son of Ananas, or Annas. Caiaphas was high- 
prtost, A. M. 4037, which was the year of Jesus Christ’s 
death. He married a . daughter of Annas, who also is 
called high-priest in the gospel, because he had long en- 
joyed that oignity. When the priests deliberated on the 
seizure and death of Jesus Christ, Caiaphas declared, that 
there was no room for debate on that matter, because it 
was expedient that one man should die for the people, 
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that the whole nation should not perish.” John 11; 49, 50. 
This sentiment was a prcmhecy, which Ood suffered to 
proceed from the*mouth of the iiigh-priest on this- occa- 
sion, importing, that the death of Jesus would he for the 
salvation of the world. When Judas had betrayed Jesus, 
he was first taken before Annas, wluo sent him to his son- 
in-law, Caiaphas, who possibly live<l in the same ho^e. 
John 18; 24. The priests ami doctors of the law theie 
assembled to judge our Savior, and to condemn him, 
The dep<jsitionsS of certain false witn^cs being msufti- 
cient to justiiy a sentence of death against him, and Jesus 
continuing siieiit, Caiaphas, as high-priest, h> hun, 

1 adiurc thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether 
fhou ait the Christ, the Sen of God!” To tte adjura- 
tion, so solemnly made by the supenofr judge, Jesus, a»- 
swered, Thoii hast said ; nevertheless I say unto you, 
hereatl( 3 r shall yc sec tiie Son of man sitting on .the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” 
On hearing tliesc words, Caiaphas rent his clothes, saying, 

What further need have we of witnesses ? Behold now 
you have heard his blasphemy. What think ye?” They 
nnswerwU “ He is worthy of death.” And, asthe power 
of life ami death was not at this time in their hands, but 
was ri'served bv the Romans, they conducted him to Pi- 
late, that he might confirm their sentence, and order his 
execution. 

Two years after this, Vitellius, governor of Syria, com-* 
ing to j'erusaJein at the passover, was received very mag- 
nificcnily by the jneople. As an acknowledgment for this 
hoiK^r, he resti)red the custody of the high-priest’s onta- 
meiits to the priests, Ixe remitted certain duties raised on 
the fruits of the earth, niid deposed the high-jiriest Caia- 
phas. From this it appears that Caiaphas had fallen 
urnje.r popular odium, for his deposition was to gratify the 
people . — Watsm . 

CAIN, the cld(3st son of Adam and Eve. He was the 
first man who had been a child, and the first man bom 
of woman. For his history, as connoted with that of 
Abel, see Abki:.. The mark set upon Cain, lest any one 
finding him should kill him,” has been variously inter- 
preted. Some have siipj^sed it a change in the color of 
Jus skill, others a certain hoiTor of countenance. The 
LXX. understood the passage to mean, that the Lord gave 
him a sign, to assure him that his life should be presented. 
Whalever it was, its abject was not to aggravate, but to 
mitigate his pniiishment, which may intimate that Cain 
had inanifrsted repentance. 

Mr. Taylor, in illustration of the hi.story of Cain, ob- 
serves : Cain had slain Abel his brother ; this being a 
very extraordinaiy and embarrassing instance of guilt, 
and perhaps the first enormous crime among mankind 
which re«tuirccl exmjtlanj punishment, the Lord thought 
pTO]W’r to interpose, and to act as judge on this singularly 
afloctin" occasion. Adam might be ignorant of this guUt, 
ignorant by what process to detect it, and ignorant by 
w hat penalty to punish it ; but the Lord (metaphorically) 
hears ol it, by ilie blood wdiich cried from the ground j 
and he detects it, by citing the murderer to his tribunal; 
where, after examination and conviction, he passes sen- 
tence on him : — “ Thou art cursad from the eanhf which hath 
oprnia her nwvih to rccche thy brother's blood; a fugitive 
and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth.” And Cam 
said to the Lord, Is my iniquity too great for expiatianf 
Is there no fine uo suffering, short of such a vagabond 
state, that may be accepted? BeMd, thou hast banished 
me thts day from the face of the land (adamah) where I was 
born, where my partmts dwcU, my native country! and 
from thy presence ahiym thy public worship and mstitu- 
tious ; J must nm huh myself from all my heart holds 
dear, lieing prohibited from approaching my fomer inti- 
males, and thy veuerai-d altar. I shall he a fugitive, a 
vagabond on the earth / and nay one (in future ycTrs) wfto 
ftnMh me nm slay me without compunction, as if T were 
rather a wild beast than a man.” The Lord said “I 
mentioned an expiation formerly, on account of vour 
crime of un^cn^emablc maUce and anger, bidding you 
' lay a sin-ofienng before the sacred entrance : but then von 
disregarded that admonition and command. Nevorke. 
less, as I did not take the life of your father Adai?. though 
ferllKtedi, when I sat in judgment on him, but abated of 


that rigorous penalty ; so I do not dejsdgn that you 
he taken off by sudden death ; neither immediately from 
myself, nor mediately by another. I pronounce, there- 
fore, a much heavier sentence on whoewm* shall destroy 
Cain. Moreover, to show that Cain is a person suffering 
under punishment, since no one else has power to'do it ; 
since he resists tbejastice of Ins feUow-Bnen > since hie 
crime has called me to be jndge, I shall brand hie 
forehead with a mark of his crime; and then, whoever 
observes this mark will avoid his company : th^ wiH not 
smite him, but they will hefid no intercourse with him, 
fearing his irascible passions may take offence at smne 
ungnarded word, and should again transport him into a 
fury, winch may issue in l^oi^hed. Beside this, all 
mankind,- wherever he may endeavor to associate, shall 
fear to pollute themselves by conference with him.”— The 
uneasiness continually arising from thia state of seqoes- 
tration, led the unhappy Cain to seek repose in a distant 
settlement. 

He retired into the land of Nod, lyir^ cast fimn tha 
province of Eden. While he dwell in this country, which 
is generally understood to be Susiana, or Chusistan, he 
had a son, whom he named Enoch, in memory of whom 
he built a city of the same name.^ This is edl we learn 
from Scripture conceniing Cain . — IVdtsm / Caimet, 

CAINAN, son of* Enos, bom A. M. 325, when Enos 
was ninety years of age. Gen. 5; 9. At the age of 
seventy, Caiiian begat Mahalaleel ; and died, aged nine 
hundred and ten, A. M. 1235. 

CAINAN, a son of Arphaxad, and father of Salah. 
He is neither in the Hebrew nor in the VtUgactc of Gen. 
11: 12^14., but is named between Salah and Arphaxad, 
in Luke 3; 36. The LXX. in Gen. 10: 24. II; 12. admit 
him. Some have suggested, that the Jew^s suppressed tho 
name Cainon out of their cordes, designing to render tlie* 
LXX. and Luke suspected. Otliers, that Moses omitted 
Oainan, being desirous to reckon ten generations only 
from Adam to Noah, and from Noah to Abraham. Others^ 
that Arphaxad was father of both Cainan and ^lah ; of 
Salah natfirally, of Cainan legally. Others, that Cainan 
and Salah were the same person, under two names ; this 
they allege in support of that opinion which maintains 
Cainan to be really son of Arphaxad, and father of Salah. 
Many learned men believe, that this name was mol origi- 
nally in the text of Luke, but is an addition by inadver- 
tent transcribers, who, remarking it in some copies of the 
LXX., .added it. — CaJwgt. 

CAINITES ; a sect that sprung up about the year 130 ; 
so called, because they esteemed Cain, worthy of the 
greatest honors. They hemored those Who carry in Scrip- 
ture the most visible marks of reprobatkm ; as the inha- 
bitants of Sodom, Esau, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram.. 
They had in particular great veneration for Judas, under 
the pretence that the death of Christ had saved mankind. 
— Hend. Buck. 

CAKES. The Hebrews had several sorts of cakes, 
which they offered in the temple, made of meal, of wlieat, 
or of barley ; kUeaded sometimes with oil, sometimes with 
honey ; sometimes only nibbed over with oil when baked, 
or fined with oil in a frying-pan. 

I^or offering, these cdkes vrere salted, but unleavened. 
If the cakes which were offered were baked in an oven, 
and sprinkled or kneaded with oil, the whole was pre- 
sented to the priest, who waved the offering hef^ the 
Lord, then took so much of it as was to- be burned on the 
ahar, threw that into the fire, and kept the rest himself. 
Lev, 2; 4. If the offering wem a cake kneaded with oil, 
and dressed in it frying-pan, it was Inroken, and oil wbs 
poured on it ; then it was presented to the priest, who 
took a handful of it, which he threw on the altar-fire, and 
the rest was his own. It should be observed, that oil in 
the East answers the purpose of butter among us in 
Europe. ^ 

Cakes or loaves, offered with sacrifices t>f beasts, as was 
customary, (for the great saorificeas were always accom- 
panied by offerings of cakes, and libations of wine and 
ml,) were kneaded with oil. The wine and oil u^re not 
poured on the head of the animal about to be sacrificed, 
among the Greeks and Homans,) hut on the fire in 
winch the victim was Gtmsumed. Num. 28; 1, dec. The 
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law regulated the quantity of meal^ wine, and oil; for each 
kind of victim. See Bueab. — Calmet 

CALAH j a city of Assyria, built by Ashur. Oen. 10: 
12. From it the adjacent country, on the north-east of the 
Tigris, and south of the Gordian mountains of Armenia, 
was called Callachene, or Callacine. — Watson, 

CALAMUS, ifefl«/iu; (Exod. 30: 23. Cant. 4: 14. Isa. 43: 
24. Jer. 6: 20. £zek. 27: 19.) an aromatic reed, growing 
in moist places in Egypt, in Judea, near lake Oenesareth, 
and in several parts of Syria. It grows to about two feet 
in height ^ bearing frpm the root a knotted stalk, quite 
round, containing in its cavity a soft white pith. The 
whole is of an agreeable aromatic smell ; and the plant is 
said to scent the air even while growing. When cut down, 
dried, and powdered, it makes an ingredient in the richest 
perfumcsi It was used for^his purpose by the Jews. 

Calamus Scriptoritw j a reed answering the purpose 
of a pen to write with. The ancients used styles, to 
write on tablets covered with wai ; but reedsj to write 
on parchment or papyrus. The Psalipist says, “ My 
toogne is the pen of a ready writer.” 45: 1. The He- 
brew signiftes rather ^ style. The third book of Maccju 
bees state.s, that the writers employed in making a list of 
the Jews in Egypt, produced their reeds quite worn out. 
Baruch wrote his prophecies with ink, (Jer. 36: 4.) and, 
consequently, used reeds ; -for it docs not ajqicar that 
quills w^cre then used to write wkh. In 3 John 13, the 
apostle says, he did not design to write with pen (reed) 
and ink. Tlie Arabians, Persians, Turks, Greeks, and 
Armenians, to tliis day, write with reeds, or rushes. — 
IVfitson. 

CALAMY, (Edmund,) a celebrated non-conformist di- 
vine, was born at London, in 1600, and studied at Cam- 
bridge. Having embraced Presbyterianism, he took an 
active part in the religious disputes of the age, and was 
one of .the authors of the treatise which boro the title of 
Smectymnus, and was directed against Episcopacy. He 
was a member of the assembly of divines at Westmin- 
ster ; but he strenuously opposed the trial of the king, 
and the usurpation of Cromwell, and had a share in effect- 
ing the restoration of Charles the Second. The restored 
monarch offered him the bnshopric of Litchfield, but he 
refused it, and he was subsequently expelled from his liv- 
ing by the act of uniformity. Such w^as the shock to his 
health, in consequence of the fire of London, that he is 
said to have died of it, in 1666. He produced many ser- 
mons and controversial writings. Calamy was a learned, 
yet ajplain, faithful, pious, and practical preacher. On 
one occasion, after the restoration, when preaching beft>re 
general Monk on the subject of filthy lucre , be said, 
“ And w'hy is it called filthy, but because it makes men do 
base and filthy things ? Some men will betray three king- 
dom.s for filthy lucre’s sake /’at the same time throwing 
his handkerchief towards the general’s pew. — Davenport. 

CALAMY, (Edmund, Ub.) an eminent non-conformist 
divine, grandson of the preceding, was born jn London, 
April 5th, 1671. His father, bearing the same name, w'as 
one of the ministers ejected by the act of uniformity, from 
his living at Moreton, in Essex. His father early placed 
him in the merchant tailors’ school, w^here he obtained 
the esteem of his master, Mr. Hartcliffc, and gained much 
elementary knowledge. He was subsequently in.structed 
at the seminaiy of Mr. Cradock, in Suffolk, where he 
procured, by his , tafents and worth, the esteem of many 
persons, who afterwords attained to great eminence in the 
church of England. At the age of seventeen, he was re- 
moved to the university of Utrecht, and placed under the 
tuition of two distinguished professors, Ue Uries and 
Grajvius, There he studied intensely. One whole night 
of every week, in addition to all his protracted days, he 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge. In 1691, when 
Principal Oarstairs was sent to Holland, in quest of a gen- 
tleman to fill a professor’s chair in the university of Edin- 
burgh, he appUed to Calamy, and pressed him to. accept 
the situation ; but he declined the proffered honor, though 
soon afterwards he returned to England, for the purpose 
of pursuing his -studies in the Bodleian library. After 
stuwn^ the controversy between the conformists and non- 
conformists, he determined on entering the ministry among 
the latter, and frequently preached in the meeting-house 


at Oxford, and round the neighborhood. In 1672, he was 
requested to assist the minister of a Presbyterian congre** 
gation in Biackfriars’ ; and in 1673 was ordained at Little 
St. Helen’s. In 1702, he was chosen to assist Dr. Wil- 
liams, and elected one of the Tuesday lecturers at Salters* 
hall. In 1703, the Rev* Mr. Alsop being removed, by 
death, from his congregation in Westminster, Dr. Calamy 
succeeded him j and -there, to persons of high rank and 
considerable knowledge and information, he for many 
years preached with pious ardor and wise fidelity . In 
1702, he published an Abridgment of Baxter’s History 
of his Life and Times,” and an Apology for Non-con- 
formists.” la 1703, he answered bishop Hoadley’s 
Reasonableness of Confonnity to the Church of England, 
in a work entitled A Defence of Moderate Non-con fiirm- 
ity,” &c. Soon after this publication, bishop Hoadley 
wTOte a work, entitled, A Serious Admonition to Mr. 
Calamy.” In 1704, Mr. Calamy published the second 
part of his Defence of Moderate Non-conlbrmity, which 
the celebrated Locke pronounced to be unanswerable* In 
1705, he wrote the third part of his Defence, and added 
thereto a Letter to Hoadley, in reply to his “ Defence of 
the Reasonableness of Conformity.” In 1707, Hoadley 
published his Defence of Episcopal Ordination,” and 
Calamy wrote a reply to it ; but that reply, from pruden- 
tial motives, he did not print. In 1709, at the request of 
severtil aistiuguished persons in Scotland, he visited that 
country ; was received with the highest marks of respect 
and esteem, and was honored by the universities of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, with the degree of doctor 
of (hvinity. In 1713, he published a second edition of his 
“ Abridgment of Baxter’s Life and Times,” and continued, 
as usual, faithfully ^id zealifusly to preach to a large and 
attentive congregation . In 17 18, he wrote a vindication 
of his grandfather and other ejected ministers, from the 
charges brought against them by Echard, in his history 
of England j and in 1720, his far celebrated * Non-con- 
formists’ Memorial” first made its appearance. 7'liat 
work contains biographical notices of the two thousand 
ministers, lecturers, masters, and fellows of colleg*^ who 
were ejqcicd and silenced by the act of uniformity. 

His, mind was not, however, solely devoted to the cause 
of non-CQnformity, but he was often engaged in recom- 
mending the doctrines or duties of religion. In 1722, he 
dedicated a volume of sermons on the “ Doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity,” to the king, who ordered him to be pre- 
sented with fifty pounds, > lie wrote a short life of Mr. 
Howe, published many single sermons, and left behind 
him the manuscript of an Historical Account of his own 
Life, with some Reflections on the Times in \chich he had 
lived. That account consisted of three volumes folio, and 
has recently been published. He died op the 3d of June, 
1732, aged sixty-two. - 

To Dr. Calamy flissenters were much attached, in con- 
sequence of the zeal, and ability, and kindness with which 
he pleaded their cause j and most men allow that he was 
a sincere Christian, a good scholar, and a sound theolo- 
gian. See Mayo's Sermon on the Death of Calamy; Cdla^ 
viy's Abridgment ofjhe Ufe of Baxter, dec.— ./cncs’s Chr. 
Biog. 

GALAS, (John,) an unfiirtunate merchant of Toulouse, 
of the Protestant religion. When his son, Marc Antoine, 
who had embraced the tenets of the Catholics, had stran- 
gled himself in a fit of melancholy, the father was seized 
by the suspicious government, as guilty of the murder. 
No proof could be offered against hun, and self-evident as 
It Was that a weak old man could not execute such a deed 
of violence on q youth full of strength, in a house where 
the family was then resident, even if the feelings of a 
parent were put out of the question, yet he was condemned 
anffbroken Uj^n the wheel in 1762, in the sixty-fifth year 
m nis age. The family of the unhappy man retired to 
Geneva, and Voltaire subsequently undertook to defend 
lus memory. ^ He succeeded in drawing public attention 
towards the circumstances of the case, and a revision of 
the trial was granted. Fifty judges once more examined 
the facts, and declared Galas altogether innocent. — 
Datenpm, 

CAlASIO, (Mahius,) a Franciscan friar, was bom at 
Oftlasio, neat Aquila, in the Neapolitan territory, about 
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1/550. He died in 1620, just as he was on the pcnnt of 
publishing his Concord^ce of the BiUe, in four folio 
volumes j an excellent work, which forms a complete He- 
brew Lexicon, and on which he had sp^l forty years of 
incessant labor. Hebrew was as familiar to Calasio as 
his native language. His Concordance appeared in 1621, 
and was Tepubllshed by Romaine, in mi.--- Davenport. 

C ALATEAVA, the huns of the order of, were founded 
in 1219, by Don Gonsalves Yanes, grand-master of the 
knights of Calatrava, in Spain. They wore the habit of the 
Cistercians, and performed the s^c ^ probations as the 
knights. — Broughton's Diet. ; WUHam: 

CALDERAKI, {braziers,) a politico-religious sect of 
Italy, set on foot, during the rei^ of Murat, in opp^Uiou 
to the Carbonari, which see. — WsUiams. 

CALDERWOOD, (David,) a Scotch Presbyterian di- 
vine, was born in 157o, and strenuously opposed the plan 
of James VI. to establish conformity between the English 
and Scotch churches j for which opposition he was ba- 
nished. Retiring to Holland, he published, in 2625, his 
work, entitled AUarc Damascenum j a severe attack on 
Episcopacy. He returned to Scotland ; contributed greatly 
to the establishment of Presbyterianism j and died in 1651. 
Calderwood left a voluminous history of the church t>f 
Scotland, of which only a portion has been printed. 

He was a man endowed with extraordinary pov^rs of 
mind ; and was, during the whole of his useful life, a firm 
friend to non-conformity, devoted to the cause, and con- 
tinually wrote in its favor : nor was he less distinguished 
as a Christian than as a divine. His piety was uiidis- 
scmbled and eminent ; and though the correctness of his 
creed may be questioned, the sincerity of his religion must 
be admitted. See Caldcrwood’s History of the Church 
of Scotland, and Spolwood^s History of the Church of 
Scotland. — Davenport; Joneses Chr. Biog. 

CALDWELL, (Elias B.) clerk of the supreme court of 
the United States, graduated at Princeton in 1796, and 
died at Washini^on in May, 1825, gladdened by the pro- 
mises of the religion which he professed. He zealously 
assisted in forming and conducting the American Coloni- 
zation Society, of which he was the corresponding secre- 
taiy. In honor of him, the managers of the society gave 
the name of Caldwell to a town in their African colony. 
Mr. C., in order to bring religious instruction to the un- 
taught in the country near Washington, obtained a license 
to preach from the* presbytery, and was accustomed to 
preach on the Sabbath. — African Repos, i. 126; Miss. 
Herald, 22: 81. / Alien. 

CALEB, son of Jephunnch, a heroic prince of Judah, 
was sent with Joshua and others to view the land of Ca^ 
naan. Num. 13. They brought with them some of the 
finest fruits as specimens of its productions ; but some 
of the spies discouraging the people, they openly declared 
against the expedition. Joshua and Caleb eficouraged 
them to go forward, and the Lord sentenced the whole 
multitude except these two to die in the desert. 14: 1 — 16. 
When Joshua invaded and conquered weat part of Ca- 
naan, Caleb with his tribe came to Gllgai, and asked 
for a particular possession, which Joshua ^stowed upon 
him with many blessings, ch. 14: 6—15. Caleb, there- 
fore, with his tribe, marched against Kirjath-ai^a, (after- 
wards Hebron,) took it, and killed three giants of the race 
of Anak ; from thence he went to Dehir, or Kitjath-ser^er, 
which was taken by Othniel ; 115; 13—19. Caleb is thought 
to have sundved Joshua.— Calmed 

CALENDAR ; the order and series o£ the months that 
make up a year : it comes from the word Cfdmdm, the 
name which the Romans gave to the first days of the 
month. The Roman calendar was composed by Romu- 
lus, founder of Rome, who being better versed in martial 
affairs than acquainted with the stars, made a year often 
months, 'whereof the first was March, then April, May 
June, Quinta, called afterguards Julius, and Sextil, called 
also in process of time, August, September, October, No- 
vember, December : he ^ve March, May, Quiutil, and 
Octobsr, cachlhirty-one days, and but thirty each to the 
other six ; so that altogether made but three hundred and 
four days. Numa PompUius reformed this, and 'mitiitcd 

Grecians, to allow the year twelve lunar months, of 
thirty and twenty-nine days each, one after the other, 


which made three hundred and fffty«four days ; but be* 
cause he loved an uneven number, superstition 

that he held from the Egyptians, he made his of three 
hundred and fifty-five days, and ^ve it twelve months, 
viz. January, February, March, dee. Ifmuaiy was of 
twenty-nine days, February of twenty^ght, March, May;, 
July, and October, of th&ty^e, and 9te other six of 
twenty^nine each : it ^ not matter, February's being an 
even number, because he designed it ftnr the sacrifices that 
were made for the gods of heU, to which that number, be- 
cause uniucl^, better belonged. Kuma would have the 
month of Januazy, which he placed at the winter solstice, 
to be the beginning of 'the year, nnd not March, which 
Romulus placed at the equinox of the spring. He also 
made use of the mtercalation of the Grecians, who added 
a supernumerary month* e'very second year, iphich con- 
sisted successively of twenty-two and twenty-three days ; 
and that to eq^ual the civil year to the motion of the sun, 
which makes its revolution in three hundred and sixty-five 
days, and about 'six hours, he ordered the chief, pontiffs to 
show the people the time and matmer oi inserting these 
extraordinary months | but whether it was through igno- 
rance, superstition or interest, they confounded things so 
much, dhat the feasts which should be kept according to 
this institution at certain 4imes, fell upon quite different 
seasons, as the feasts of autumn upon the spring,- dec. 
This disorder was so great, that Julius Ceesar, dictator 
and sovereign pontiff*, after he had won the battle of Phar- 
salia, did not look upon the reformation of the calendar 
as a thing unworthy his care. He sent for the famous 
astrologer, Sosigines, from Alexandria, who ordered the 
year according to the course of the sun, and having com- 
posed a -calendar df three hundred and sixty -five days, he 
left the six hours to form a day at the end of every iburth 
year, which day was to be inserted in the month of Feb- 
ruary, after the 24th of that montli, which the Ronums, 
according to their way of pounting, called the sixth of the 
calends j and hence came the word bissextile, because 
they said twice Sexto Cnlendas, to imply the ten days by 
which the solar year of three hundred and sixty-five days 
surpassed Numa’s of three hundred and fifty-five; he 
added two days to January, SeXtil, and December, Who 
had before but twenty-nine ; and added to April, Jutte, 
September, and November, a day to each, leaving the 
month of Febmary but twenty-eight days in the ordinary 
years, and twenty-nine in the bissextile. And as by the 
negligence of those who were to order and distribute the 
intercalary months, the beginning of the year was .found 
to be seventeen days before theVinter solstice, and that 
it was then also a year of the intercalation of the month 
of twenty-three days, which in all made ninety ; for this 
reascpn, J say, this year of the correction of the calendar 
by Julius Caesar was of fifteen months, and of four hun- 
dred and forty-five days, and was therefore called the year 
of confusion. It is of importance to observe that this 
emperor, willing to accommodate* himself to the humor 
of the Romans, who were used so long to the hinar year, 
begun the Julian yearujwn a day of the new moon, 'W'hic^ 
foUowed the ^nter solstice, and •which 'was at that time 
eight days after it, and that was the reason why the year 
begun since eight days after the solstice of Capricorn. It 
was not hard for the Romans, who then cbmbanded most 
part of the earth, to make this correction of Julius Ceesar 
to be received, and bring it In ttse amongst the remotest 
nations. The Grecians left off their lunar, and the inter- 
calation of their forty-five days every fourth year. The 
Egyptians fixed their That, at the first day of their year^ 
which beforfe changed from one season to ano^er j fl^e 
Hebrews did the like, — ^so that it became the calendar of 
all nations. The primitive Christians kept the same name 
of the months, the same number of ,days of the months, 
and the intercalation of a day in the bissextile year ; bnt 
took out of the Julian caiendir the nundinal letters, which 
marked the days of assembly, or fma, and put other let- 
ters in their place to mark Sunday, and the other days of 
the week ; and instead of the profane feasts, ema the 
plays of the Romans, they placed in order the feasts and 
emmonies of the true relimon. About the beginning of 
me sixth age, Dennis the abbot, sumamed the lAltle, dec- 
mg the difibrent customs of the eastern and western 
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thurches about tho timo of eOlebrating Easter^ be pro- 
posed a eal^dar according to the Victorian period, com- 
posed of cycles of the sun and moon, with reference lo 
the Inrth of Jesus Christ : for until then the greatest part 
of the Christians counted their eras the foundation 
of Rome, or from the consuls and emperors, always keep- 
ing to the custom of the Homans as to the beginning of 
the year, fixed on the first of January. This calendar of 
the ancient church showed^recisely enough the newmoon, 
and consequently the time of the l^ast of Easter ; but in, 
succeeding ages, it was discovered that this calcnilation did 
not agree altogether with the course of the sun and moon, 
and that the foast of Easter was no more held upon the 
full moon of the first month. And this error inastronomy 
was of evil consequence, because the feast of Easter 
would have insensibly fallen in winter, and then in au- 
tumn and summer. To remedy this disorder^ pope Gre- 
gory XlII. sent briefs to all Christian princes, and to all 
famous universities, to desire them to seek means to re- 
establish the vernal equinox in its right place f and after 
he had received the opinions of all the learned, he cut off 
ten days in the calendar, and confirmed it with a bull in 
1581, so that the day after St. Francis, which is the 4th 
of October, was called fifteen instead of five j by this cor- 
rection, what was before the 11th of October became the 
21stj and the equinflfX of spring, which fell upon the 2d 
of March, was changed to the I2th, as it was in the time 
of the council of Nice, in 325. The same pope found a 
w'sy to hinder the like disorder for the future, in cutting 
ofl‘ one bissextile day every hundred years. This cor- 
rection was received by all those thht are of the church 
of Rome, but has not been allowed of by the Protestants 
of England, Germany, dec. And there were several 
learned men that wrote againsVthis reformation ; amongst 
others Mffistlinus, inrofcssor of mathematics at Tubingen, 
Scaliger, and Georgius Germanus ; and there was a new 
modelled calendar made by Mr. Viete, and presented to 
the pope, with his nmes upon the faults that he observed 
in the Gregorian. This is also called the new and perp- 
tual calendar, because the disposition of the epacts, which 
are substituted for the golden number, will make it of use 
in all times, whatever may be discovered in the motion of 
tlie stars. — Blondel; Jfend. Buck. 

CALENDARS ; books containing the memorials of the 
days on which the martyrs suffered. At first, the calendar 
contained the mention of the martyrs only j but, in the 
course of time, the confessors, or those who," without ar- 
riving at the glory of martyrdom, had confessed their 
faith in Christ, by their heroic virtues, were admitted lo 
the same honor. The calendars w'ere preserved in the 
churches. A calendar of the church of Rome was 'pub- 
lished by Boucher, another by Allatius, a third by Joannes 
Wanto, chancellor of Paris. A most ancient calendar of 
the church of Carthage was published by MabiUon. But 
the principal work of this kind is Joseph Assemann’s 

Calendar of the Universal Church, illustrated with 

notes.” Butler^s Life of Alban Butler ; Henderson^ s 

Buck. 

CALENDERS ; Mahometan friars, so called from 
Santon Ualenderi, their founder, who went bare-headed, 
and clothed in the skins of wild beasts, whom they resem- 
bled in their morals, or rather want of morals. — Brough” 
tmt'n Diet . ; William. 

CALEPODIUS * a Christian minister of Rome, who 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution of the emperor 
Maximinus. After being inhumanly treated, and bar- 
barously dragged about the streets, a millstone was 
fastened abaht his neck, and he was thrown into the 
river Tiber, A. D. 235. — Fox. 

CALIGULA, (Caius,) emperor of Rome, succeeded 
Tibenus, A.D, 37; and reigned three years, nine months, 
and twenty-eight days. It does hot appear that be mo- 
lested the Christians. Caius having commwided Petro- 
nius, governor of l^rta, to place his statue in the temple 
at Jerusalem, for the purpose of adoration, the Jews so 
vigorously opposed it, that, fearing a section, he sus- 
pended the order. He was killed by Chmreas, one of his 
raards, while cominjg out of the theatre, A. D. 41, in the 
fourth year of his retgn ; and tvas succeeded by CUu^ius. 
— Calmet. 


CALISTUS ; a bishop of Rome, who suffered martyrdonii 
A . D. 224. The manner of his death is not recorded. — fhc. 

CALIXTUS, properly Callisen, (George ;) the most 
able and <mlightened theologian of the Lutheran church 
in the seventeenth century, was born in 1586, at Melby, 
in Holstein, and educated at Flensborg and Helmstadt. 
In 1607, in the latter university, he turned his thoughts 
to theology ; in 1609, visited the universities of the south 

Germany ; in 1612, those of Holland, England, and 
Fnmce, where his intercourse with different religious par- 
ties, and the greatest scholars of his time, developed that 
independence and liberality of opinion, for w^hich he Was 
distinguished. After a brilliant victory, in 1614, in a dis- 
pute wdth the Jesuit Murianus, he wras made professor of 
theology, and died in 1656. His treatises on the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, transubstantiation, celibacy, su- 
premacy of the po))e, and the Lord’s supper, belong, even 
according to the pidgment of learned Catholics, to the 
most profound' and acute writings against Catholicism. 
But his genius, and the depth of his exegctic and his- 
torical knowledge, exposed him to the persecutions of the 
zealots of his time. His assertion that the points of 
^fference between Calvinists and Lutherans were of less 
importance than the doctrines in which they agreed, and 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was Jess distinctly ex- 
pressed in the Old Testament than in the New, and his 
recommendation of good works, drew upon him the re- 
proaches of crypto-papism. His heresy was termed Sfjn- 
cretism. See below. The elector John George I. of Saxony, 
protected him, in 1655, at the diet of Ratisbon, against the 
Lutheran theologians. His historical investigations and 
his philosophical spirit shed new light on dogmatic thc- 
olo^ and the exegesis of the Bible, and gave them a more 
scientific form. He made Christian morality a distinct 
branch of science, and by reviving the study of the Chris- 
tian fathers, and of the history of the church, prepared 
the way for Spener, Thomasius, and Scmlci. He edu- 
cated his son, Frederick Ulrick Calixtus, and many other 
enlightened theologians. — Bncy. Amer. 

CALIXTINS ; a branch of the Hussites in '*^ohemia 
and Moravia, in the fifteenth century. The principal point 
in which they differed from the church of Rome, was the 
use of the chalice (calix,) or communicating in both kinds. 
Calixtins was ^also a name ^ven to those among the 
Lutherans who' followed the opinions of George Calixtus, 
a celebrated divkie in the seventeenth century, -who en- 
deavored to unite the Romish, Lutheran, and Calvinislic 
churches, in the bonds of charity and mutual benevo- 
lence. He maintained, 1 . That the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, by which he meant those elementary 
principles whence all its truths flow, were preserved pure 
m all three communions, and -were contained in that an- 
cient form of doctrine that is vulgarly known by the name 
of the apostles' creed. 2. That the tenets and opinions 
which had been constantly received by the ancient doctors 
during the first five centuries, were to be considered as of 
equal trpth and authority with the express declarations 
and doctrines of Scripture. — Hmd. Buck. 

CALL ; to name a person or thing, Acts 11: 26. Rom. 
7: 3. 2. To cry to another for help ; and hence, to pray. 
The first passage in the Old Te.stament in which we meet 
with this phrase, is Gen. 4: 26, where we read, Then 
began men to call on the name of the Lord,” or Jehovah ; 
the meaning of which seems to be, that they then first 
begun to worship him in public assemblies. In both the 
Old New Testament, to call upon the name of the 
Lord, imports invoMng the true God in prayer, with a 
co nfess ion that he is Jehovah, that is, aith an acknow- 
ledgment of his essential and incommunicable attributes, 
in this view the phrase is applied to the worship of Christ. 
Acts 2: 21. 59, 9: 14. 22: 16. Rom. 10: 12. 1 Cor. 1; 2. 

-”>-Wat!m. 

CALLING. Divines have disputed much in modern 
times concerning “ the calls and invitations of the gospel 
and difficulties have been started about reconciling them 
with the scripture doctrines of election and particular re- 
demption. Many, no doubt, have obscured and perverted 
the doctrine of divine grace by what have been tcTMicd 
miniitterial calls, and exhortations, and gospel offers, rer- 
sons, while in a state of unbelief, have been directed wiiat 
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they should do in order to work themselves into a converted 
state, and become qualified for trusting in Christ. Faith 
has been re]prcsented as some laborious exercise of the 
mind ; and sinners have been urged to strive hard to per- 
form the great work of believing, that they may be justi- 
fied. These things are unquestionably both improper and 
pernicious j because instead of exhibiting Christ as the 
immediate, the free, and the all-sufficient relief of the 
guilty, they convert the gospel into a law of works, and 
give the sinner as much to do, in order to obtain an inter- 
rat in Christ and his salvation, as if he were to obey the 
whole law. 

1. But though the calls of the gospel may have been 
misrepresented’, and converted into a self-righteous system, 
nothing is more plain than that there are invitations, calls, 
anti exhortations addressed to unbelievers, in the Scrip- 
tures. Such are Isa. 55: 1 — 1. Matt. 11: 28. John 7: 37. 
Rov. 22: 16, 17. Christ represents the preaching of the 
gospel under the similitude of inviting Arsons to a mar- 
riage supper, where every thing was prepared and ready 
for their use. Matt. 22: 2 — 15. Luke 14: 16 — 24. Paul 
speaks of himself and fellow-apostles as Christ’s ambas- 
•saJors, commissioned by him to beseech, to pray, and to 
entreat men to be reconciled to God. 2 Cor. 5: 18 — 21. 
And this corrcsj)ond.s with the words in the parable, “ Com- 
pel them to come iu.” Luke 14: 23. No doubt, this 
eoiiipulsion is only to be effected by persuasion, the forci- 
ble persuasion of truth ; and there is in the gospel testi- 
mony and ]m)mise every thing that is calculated to pro- 
mote that object. If indeed the gospel resembled some 
cold mathematical problem which persons might examine 
and re-examine, and then lay aside as a thing in which 
they had no immediate interest or concern, it would be as 
supposed ; but if we reflect UfKin its important and inte- 
resting nature to every one who hears it, and bow deeply 
their present peace and final happiness arc involved in 
the reception which they give it, we must at once perceive 
how mucb the stale of the quc.stion becomes thereby al- 
t('rcd ; for ** it is not only a faithful saying, but a saying 
that is worthy of all acceptation,” that is, supremely ex- 
cellent and desirable, ‘‘that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.” 1 Tim. 1: 15. Accordingly, whep 
the first preachers of the vmrd went abroad among the 
ii.iiions as the heralds of salvation, they pressed home the 
doctrine of reconciliation upon men, declaring that God 
was now accessible to sinners by the death of his Son ; 
and they urged this as the grand motive and argument 
why men stiould be reconciled unto God : and these things 
they enibreed upon their consciences with a view to excite 
their aflections, their hopes and their fears. On the other 
hand, “ knowing the terrors of the Lonl, they persuaded 
men” to flee from the wrath to come, awakening4hc care- 
less and unconcerned to a proper consideration of their 
stale, and of the danger they incurred in rejecting the 
great salvation. They, at the same time, set before them 
tlie glorious suitableness and freedom of that salvation, 
the evidence by which it is supported, and the happiness 
which results from enjoying it ; thus alluring them by the 
mercies of God; and in all this, addressing themselyes, 
not merely to the speculative fancy, but “ to every man’.’j 
conscience as in the sight of God.” 2 Cor. 4; 2. Thus 
they “ compelled them to come in.” And the divine wis- 
dom and condescension were equally manifested in this ; 
for w*e often see the pressing invitations and importunate 
entreaties, even of our fellow-creatures, influencing the 
mo^ obdurate minds, when every other method has proved 
ineffectual. And to this method the blessed God hath 
condescended to have recourse, to work upon the human 
mmd, in sending the message of peace, pardon, and re- 
ccmciliaiion among his rebellious creatures. Thus far 
both the Anninian and the Calvinist are agreed. 

2. If now the w’ord of God does contain invitations, calls, 
and entreaties to sinners, while dead in trespa.sses and 
wns, to repent and believe the gospel ; and if, on the other 
band, it asserts that no man can eome mio Christ, or lielieve 
in him, exapt the. Father dram him ; neither of which pro- 
posilions can be denied; then, certainly, the difficulty 
which we may fe<d in harmonizing them, should not i®flu. 
ence us to deny the truth of either. We ouglu at her to 
confess our ignorance, and leave it to God to harmonize 


these apparent difficulties, and to justify his own ways to 
man. The Arminian, it is true, has his theoiy for this 
urpose, and the Calvinist has his ; but neither, it seems, 
as yet given universal satisfaction* The Arminian, dis- 
satisfied with the obvious distinction between a natural 
and a nmal inability, pleads for rnfficUnt grace to aJl ; to 
which the Calvinist replies, that this hypothesis, while 
denying in every case that saaerei^ efficimeyf ascribes 
to man and not to God, the very turning point of his own 
salvation. See Armikianism, and Calvinism. 

. 3. “ On this difficult question,” says a late writer, “ what 
must we answer ? Must we say that God could not fore- 
see the evenU This cannot be admitted without doing 
injustice to his perl^ctions as well as to Scripture, which 
foresaw and foretold the rejection of the Messiah by^he 
Jews, and the rejection of the Jews for murdering the 
Messiah. Must we say that God expostulates with none 
but the elect ? But this is rather cutting the knot than 
untying it. Must we then say ‘ that God is insinceve in 
addressing them ? . This is dreadful : for if God can sneak 
falsely, dangerous is the state of those who trust him. 
Neither of these inferences , can be admitted ; indeed it 
would answer' no end ; for to admit either of* these, is to 
plunge ourselves into a thousand difficulties for the sake 
of removing one. Let us then rest, where we ought to 
rest. Let us believe the Scripture propositions to be true, 
and, applying ourselves to practice, let ns leave the man- 
ner of reconciling them to God. I call it but the sliadow 
of a difficulty ; for indeed n man must know very little 
of God, very little of himself, and very little of Scripture, 
not to know that two truths may be both certain, and yet 
the harmony of them be beyond his comprehension. 

4. There is then a universal call of the gospel to all 
men ; for wherever it comes, it is the voice of God’s Spirit 
to those who hear it, calling them to repent and believe 
the divine testimony unto the salvation of their souls ; 
and it leave.s them inexcusable in rejecting it. John 3: 14 
— 19. Heb. 10: 26—29. This universal call, however, is 
not inseparably eonnected with salvation j for it is in 
reference to that, that Christ says, “ Many aire called, but 
few are chosen.i’ Matt. 22: 14. 

5. Though these words, therefore, are well understootl, 
as they occur in general use, it must nevertheless be ap- 
parent to all who read the New Testament with attention, 
that they have a sacred and appropriate signification as 
used by the evangelists and apostles, the proper under- 
standing of which is of considerable importance. For the 
Scripture also speaks of, a calling which is eflfectual, and 
which consequently is more than the. outward ministry of 
the word ; yea, more than some of its partial and tempo- 
rary effects upon many who hear it, for it is always as- 
cribed to God’s making his word effectual through the en- 
lightening and sanctifying influences of his Holy Spirit. 
In the golden chain of spiritual blessings which the apos- 
tle enumerates in Rom. 8: 30.. originating in 4Ue divine 
predestination, and terminating in the beslowrnent of eter- 
nal glory on the heirs of salvation, that of calling forms 
an important link. “ Moreover, whom he did predesti- 
nate, them he also called, and. whom he called, them he 
also justified, and whom he justified, them be al.so glori- 
fied.” Thus it is said, “ Paul may plant, and A polios 
water, but God givetb the increase,” 1 Cor. 3; 0, 7. 
Again, be is said to have “ opened the heart of Lydia, 
that she attended to the doctrine of Paul.” Acts 16: 14. 
Hence, faith is said to be the gift of God, Eph. 2: 8, 
Phil. 1: 29. The Spirit takes of the things of Christ, and 
shows them to men, (John 16: 14.) and thus opens their 
eyes, turning tlmm from darkness to light, and from the 
power of iSklan unto God. Acts 26: 18. And so God 
saves his, people, not by works of righteousness which 
they have done, but according to his mercy, by the wash- 
ing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit. 
Titus 3: 5, Thus they are saved, and called with an holy 
calling, not according to tlieir wwks, ,lmt according to the 
divine purpose aud grace which, was given them in Christ 
Jesus before the world began. 2 Tim 1: 9. It is evident 
that in these and the like passages, the term calling has 
much the same meaning as r/mversim j only tliat it mor^ 
forcibly suggests the idea of the Gospel as the instrumeiiti 
and of God as the author. See also Rom. 1: 6. 8; 28) 30, 
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9: 11^23, 24,, . Wt 129. 1 Cor. J : 24fc-^31, 1 Thess. 1: 6. 2 JWftd written in an ungraceful style. The most popular of 
Th^ss. 2i 14. Every unbiassed mind mast ndmk thin hi* numerous productions is, a Historical and Critical 
coneluamn, Lictionar^ of the Bible, in four volumes quarto, which, 

. 6. ^ectnal calling has been more particularly deHned in a com|#essed form, has been naturalized in the English 
be the call of the gospel, accompanied with the. inward and other languages. — Davenport. 
worh of Ood^s Spirit, whereby convincing us of our sin CALNEH ; a city in the land of Shinar, built by Him* 
and misery, enlightening: our minds with the kncm^ledge rod, and one of the cities mentioned, Gen. 10; 10., as 
of Christ, and renewing our wills, he doth persuade and belonging to his kingdom- It is believed to be the same 
enable us to embrace Jesus Chiist, freely offered to us in with Calno,. mentioned in Isa. 10; 9. It is said by the 
the gospel. This may further be considered call &om Chaldee interpreters, as also by Eusebius and Jerome, to 
darkness to light^ (1 Pet. 2: 9.) j from bondal^ to liberty, be tlie same with Ctesiphon, standing upon the Tigris, 
(Gal. 2: 13.) ; from the fellowship of the world tb the feh about tltree miles distant from Seleucia, and that for some 
luwship of Christ, (1 Cor. 1: 9.)^ from to hap^- time it was the capital city of the Parthions. Bochart, 

ness, (1 CcBf. 7: 15.) ; from sinm Jiolmess,^! yh|is*.4: 7.) ; Wells, and Miciiadlis agree in this opinion — Watson. 
finally, fromaB created gpod to me enioymmii of eternal CALOYERS ; a ^iieral name given to tlm monks of 
felicity. IBet. §4 BJ. ft ia considened m the ^Ipture the Greek chuiuh. is taken from the Greek halogmiy 
as vxi jkdy ^ Tim. 1:*9.) j .siu Mgh (Phil, which signifies good old men* These religious consider 

3: U\) y an heavmif eallmg^ (Heb. 3: L); and wUhoutre- their fritner and founder, and look upon it as a 

penimeej as God will never 4ast off any^wha.$tre,r6nca crime to follow any other rule than his. There are three 
drawn to him, Rom. IV^ 2%~^(me8 ; ^ Wilson ; Baek.; degrees among them — the novices, who are called Archa- 
GiUf Sidgdep ; Memiet; MeJUam ^uUer../ rij the orduiary professed, called Microchemi; and the 

CALLEI^BEBv,. (Eusha.) minister oi the first Baptist mo^ perfect, ceilled Hegahx:hemi. They are likewise 
church in Boston, was the son of Ellis Call^der, who was divided into Coenobites, Anchorets, and Recluses, 
a member as early jis 1669, and minister of the same The ctenobites are employed m retdiing their office from 
church from 1708 till 1726. In early Ufa the blessings o£ midnight to sunset ; aucl as it is impossible, in so long an 

divine grace were imparted to him. .He wae graduated exercise, they should not be overtaken with sleep, there is 

at Harvard colldge in the year 1710. At MS' ordination, one monk appointed to wake them ; and they are obliged 
May 21, 1718, Drs. Increase and Cotton Matheivand Mr. to make three genuflexions at the door of the choir, and, 
Webb, though of a diffei'ent dcnominatioit, gave their as- returning, to bow to the right and left to their brethren, 
sistance. He was very faithful and successful in the pas- Tbaanchorets retire from the conversation of the world, 
toral office tiU his death, March 31, ^38. He was and live in hermitages in the neighborhood of the rnonas- 
succeeded by »Mr. Condy. A few days before his death tcries. » They cultivate a liitle spot of ground, and never 
he said, “ When I look on one .hand, I see nothing but go out but on Sundays and holidays, to jierform their de- 
sin, guilt, and discouragement p but Vheii .1 look on tlie voUoiis at the next monastery : the rest of the week they 
(jlher, 1 .see mjc glorious Savior, and the merifo of his employ in prayer and working with their hands. As for 
precious blood, which clcanseUi from all I cannot the recluses, they shut them.scivcs up in grottos and ca- 
say, that 1 have suclt4aftnsports of joy, as some have ha4f verns bn the tops of mountains, which they never go out 
but through grace I can-say, I have gotten the. victory of, abandonmg themselves entirely to Providence. They 
bvor'death and- th^ grave.” The last words which foff live on the alms sent them by the neighboring monas- 
from his lips were, ‘‘ 1 shall sleep in 'Jesus,” His Hfe wms teries. 

unspotted ; his ponversation was always afiabie, religious, InJhe monasteries, the religious rise at midnight, and 
and dignified ; aitd his end was peaceful and serene. — repeat a pai ticular office, called /iom thence Mcsonycti- 
Backus's Hist, of Niw Bngland, iii..l24 j Ih^on Fosty con, which takes up tlic space of hours j after which, 
Avril 3, 1738; Alim } Benedict. they retire to iheu: cells till five o’clock in the morning, 

CALLENDER, (John,) an eminent Baptist minister whfii, they return to the church lo say matins. At nine 
and writer in Rhode Island, was a nephew of Elisha Cab o’clock, nhey repeat the terce, sexte, and mass ; after which 
lender, and was graduated at Harvard college in 1723. He they repair to the refectory, where is a lecture read till 
was ordained colleague with Mr. Peckam as pastor of the dinuer. Before they leave the refectory, the cook comes 
church at Newport, Oci. 13, 1731. This was the secoaid to Urn door, and, kneeling down, demands their blessing. 
Baptist church in Amterica. It was founded in the year At four o'clock in the atternoon, they say vespers ; and at 
1644. Mr. Callender died January 26, 1748, aged forty- six, go to supper^ After supper they say an office, from 
one. He was a mart of very considerable powers of- thence coRea apodipho; and, at eight, each monk retires 
mind, and bf accomplished education. The purity and ta^is chamber and bed till midnight. Every day, ailer 
evangelical simplicitjr >bf his doctrine, confirmed knd em* matiii^, they confess their faults on their knees to their 
Ijellislied by foie virtuous, and devout tenor of his life, en- supOTior. - 

deared him to his flock, and justly conciliated the esteem They have^fom ients. The first and ^eatest is that 
of ail the wise, worthy, and good. Humanity, benevo- qf the resurrectkwi of our Lord. They call it the grand 
knee, and 'Charity breafoedin his conversation. He was quarantain, ^d it lasts eight weeks. During this lent, 
distinguished equally for his candor ai^d piety. He col- foe religious drink n® wine, and their abstinence is so 
lected many papers relating to the history of the Baptists great, that, if they are objiged, in speaking, to name milk, 
in this country, which were used by Mr. Backus, A cen- butter, or cheese, they. always add fois parenthesis, THmiHs 
tar}’ afrer foe deed of Rhode Island hros obtained of the agios saracmHh i* a. saovt^g Uu remet due to the holy lent. 
Narragansett Indians, he delivered at Newport, March 24, The second lent that of the h<3y apos^s, which begins 
1738, a sermon on the history of foe colony, which was eight days afrer Whitsunday ; its duration is not fixed, it 
published in 1739,. with additions. This historical dis* continuing sometlines three w^eeks, and at other times 
course, usually called the Centwy Sermon, brings down longer. Diuing this lent, they dr© allowed to drink wine, 
foe history of Rhode Island and Providence j^lantations, The third, lept is that of foe A^umplion of the Virgin ; it 
from 1637 to foe end of the fimt ceydmy. This Js but a lasts f^rtaen days, during lyhifo they abstain from fish, 
small work ; yet it is the only history of Rh(^e Island excepting on Sundays, and foe day of the transfiguration 
which has been written, and it is honorabk to its author, of our liid. “[fhe fburth lent is that of Advent, which 
He^^ublishad aJteo a sermon at the ordination of Jeremiah they observe afraid the same manner as that of the 
Condy, 1739, and a sermon on foe death of Mr. Clap apmtles. 

Newport, 1746.— Bi^. of Besp^EngUnd^ iii. 229 j The caloyers^ besides foe usual habit of the monastic 
AUen } Bmedia* ^ life, wear over foeir shoulders a square piece of stuff, on 

CALMET, (Avmmm,) an erudite divfoe and critic, whmh are repiesented the erpss, and the other marks ot 
and a monk of foe Benedictine order, was boim neaaCom* foelpassion of our Savior, wifo these letters, JC. XC. NC. 
mercy, in Lorraine, in 1672 j became abbot pf St Leor i. e. #sipK Ckristus vmeit. r 

fMy near Nancy, and, afterwards, of .^nonesf and dfod M foe monks me obliged to labor for foe benefit oi 
m 1767. Caknet is a voluminous author, andfok works foesr monastery, as long as they continue in it. ^me 
abound in information j but they are exceedingly pstolix, have the care of foe firuits, others of the grain, and others 
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of the cattle. The necessity the ca^oyers are under of 
cultivating their own lands, obliges them to admit a gi'eat 
number of lay-brothers, who are employed the whole day 
in working. 

Over all these caloyers there are visiters or exarchs, 
who visit the convents under their inspection, only to draw 
from them the sums which the patriaiclrdemands of them. 
Yet, notwithstanding the taxes these religious are obliged 
to pay, both to their patriarch and to the Turks, their (5on- 
vents are very rich. 

The most considerable monastery of the Greek calfwers 
in Asia, is that of mount Sinai, which wa.s founded by 
the emperor Justinian, and endowed with‘ sixty thousand 
crowns revenue. The abbot of this monastery, who is 
also an archbishop, has under him two hundred religious. 
This convent is a large square building, surrounded with 
walls fifty feet high, and with but one gate, whit^i ik 
blocked up to prevent the entrance of the Arabs. On.tbe 
eastern side there is a window, through wtudh those wUhbfi 
draw up the pilgrims in a basket, which they let down by 
a pulley. Not many miles beyond this, they have another, 
dedicated to St. Catharine. It is aitunied in the place 
whore Moses made the bitter waters sweet. It has a 
garden, wdth a plantation of more than ten thousand ]^lm 
trees, from whence the monks draw a considerable reve- 
nue. There is another in Palestine, four or five league^ 
from Jerusalem, situated in the most barren place imagi- 
nable. The gate of the convent is covered with the Skins 
of crocodiles, to prevent the Arabs setting fire to it, tar 
breaking it to pieces with stones. It has a large tower, 
in which there is always a monk, who gives notice by 
a bell of the approach of the Arabs, or any wild 
l^easts. 

The caloyers, or Greek monks, have a great number 
of monasteries in Europe j among which that of Penteli, 
a mountain of Attica, near Athens, is remarkable for its 
l^eautiful situation, and a very good library. That of 
Callimachus, a principal town of the island Of Chios, is 
remarkable for the occasion of its foundation. It is called 
Niamogni, i. e. the sole Virf^in, its church having been 
built in memory of an image of the holy virgin, miracm 
lously found ori a tree, being the only one left of several 
which had been consumed by fire. Constantine Mono- 
machus, emperor of Constantinople, being informed of 
this miracle, made a vow to build a church in that place, 
if he rc(’overed his throne, from which he had been driven ; 
w^hich he executed in the year 1050. The convent is 
large, and built in the manner of a castle. It consists 
about two hundred religious, and its revenues amount to 
sixty thousand piastres, of which they pay five hundred 
yearly to the grand seignior. 

There is in Amourgo, one of the islands of the Arddi- 
pelago, called Sporades, a mtmastery pf Greek caloyers, 
dedicated to the Virgin ; it is a large and deep caverfi^ on 
the tup of a very high hill, and is eftterod by a ladder of 
fifteen or twenty steps. The church, refeetory, and cdls 
of the religious who inhabit this grotto, are dug out 
of the sides of the rock with admiraUe artifice. 

But the most celebrated monasteries of Greek caloyers 
artj tVu^se of mount Athos, in .Macedonia. They are 
twenty-three in number ; and the religious live in them 
.so regularly, that the Turks themselves have a great 
esteem for them, and often recommend themselves to their 
. prayers. Every thing in them is magnificent j and, not- 
withstanding they have been under the Turk for so long 
a time, they have lost nothing of their grandeur. The 
principal of these monasteries are Be li Panada and 
Anna I>aura. The religious, who aspire to the nighest 
dignities, come from all parts of the East, to perform here 
their noviciate, and, after a stay of some years, are re- 
ceived, upon their return into thek own country, as 
apostles. 

The caloyers of mount Athos have a great avereion to 
the pope, and relate, that a Homan pontilf, having visited 
their monasteries, had plundered and burned some pf 
them, because they would not adore him. 

There are female caloyers, or Greek nuns, who Ijike^ 
wise follow the rule of Basil. Their nunneries are alw^ 
dependent on some monastery. The Turks buy sasto 
of their working, and they open their gaths freely to the 


Turks on this occasion. Those of CbnBtaftthmj^c are 
widows, some of whom have had several husbands. 
They make no vow, nor confine themselves within their 
convents. The priests are Ibrbidden, under severe penal- 
ties, to visit these religious.*— ‘Hmd. Buck. 

CALVAUY; or, as it is called in Btebrew, Golgotha^ 

** a skull,” or place of skulls,” supposed to bd thus de- 
nominate ftrom the similitiide it bore to the figure of « 
skull or man’s head, or firom its being a place of burial. 
It was a a|i|aU eminence c#: hitl to &e north of mount 
Sion, and to the west of old Jerusalem, upon which our 
Lord was crucified- The ancient summit of Calvary has 
been much id^redy by i^ucitig its level in somd parts, 
and mieihgiy^ ik othf^^ik orders bring it within the area 
of a large and iire^gular ImUding, cahed ^^e,Church of 
the Holy 8e]^tlchre,^ which luiw occupies its^ite. Butin 
doing this, cait has been mkeh that nOne^of the parts 
connected with the crucifixion should sufier any altera- 
tion. ^ l^he same building aOko incloses within its spaeious 
walls several other places reputed sacred. The places 
which claim die chief attraction of the Christian visitant 
d* this church, and those only perhi^ which can be rehed 
on, are, the spm on which the crucifixion took place, and 
the sepulchre in which our Lord was afterwards laid. 
The first has been preserved without mutilation : being a 
piaee of ground about ten yards square, in its original 
position; and so high above the -common floor of the 
church, that there are, according to Chateaubriand, ‘twenty- 
one steps to aseend up to it. Mr. Buckingham describe 
the present mount as a bock, the summit of which is as- 
cended by a steep flight of eighteen or twenty steps from 
the common level of the church, which is equal with that 
of the street without j and besides this, there is a descent 
of thirty steps, from the level of the church, into the 
chapel of St. Helena, and by eleven morb to the place 
where the cross was said to be found. Qn this little mount 
ih shown the hole in which the croKrwas fixed'; and near 
it, the position of the crosses of the two thieves : one, tbq 
penitent, on the north ; and the other on the south, mre, 
also, is shown a cleft in the rock, said to have been caused 
^ the earthquake , which hap]^ned at the crucifixion. 
The sepulritre, distant, according to Mr. Jollifie, forty- 
three yards ft’om the cross, presents rather a singular and 
unexpected appearance to a stranger'; who, for such a 
place, would naturally expect to find an excavation* in the 
Ipx^und, instead of which, he perceives it altogether raised, 
as if artificially, above its leveli' The truth is, that in the 
alterations which were made oUiCalvary, to bring alUhe 
principal places within the projebted church, the earth 
around the sepulchre was dug awa^ ; so that, what was 
origihally a cave in the earth has^owthe appearance of a 
closet oat grotto above ground . The sepulchre itself is about 
six feet Muare and eight high. There Is a sedid block of 
the stone left in* excavating the rock,, about two feet and a 
half ftomihe floor, and tunning, along the'vrhole nf the 
inner side ; on which the body <al our Lord is said to have 
been laid. This, as well as the rest of the sepulchre, is 
now faced with marble f ^portly from the false taste which 
prevailed in the early ages of Christianity, in disguising^ 
with proftise and ill-suit^ embellishrnems the spots ren- 
dered memorable in the history of its Founder, and part- 
ly, perhaps, to preserve it from the depredations or the 
visitants. This description of the holy sepulchre will but 
ill accord with the notions entertained by some English 
readers of a grave ; but a cave or grotto, thus excavated 
in rocky ground, on the side of a hill, was ^e common 
receptacle fbr dead among the eastern nations. Such 
was the tomb of Chiifit ; sueh (hat of Lazarus ; and such 
are the sepulchres still found in Judea 4ind the east. It 
may be useful iurther to observe, fitat it was customary 
with Jews of pre^perty to prbvide o sepulchre of this kind 
on their own ground, as the place of their interment after 
death ; and it appeg^' ftiat Calvaiy.itself, or the ground 
immediately around it, was ocenpied with gardens : one 
of which belonJied to Joseph of Arimathea, who had then 
recently eaftsod a new sepulchre to be made for himself. 
It w^asthis «e|mlchre) so <^lose at hand, and so appropriate, 
which he resigned for the use of our Lord ; IltUo thmlring 
perhapfiu at the time, how soon it would again be left 
vacant for its original purpose by his glorious resurrection. 
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. So much lui: the siu^lanties between the evaugelists^ 
descx^tion of the eaered places aud (hose appearances 
which they now present: it remains to inquire, what 
IMToof we have that their localities were accurately pre- 
served. It is certain that many thousands of strangers 
resorted every year to Jerusalem, for purposes of devotion, 
who would hnd themselves interested, in a more than 
ordinary .degree, in the trsmsactions which that city had 
latelur u^essed, and with the multitudinous reports 6cm% 
certnng them, which ^ere of a nature too stupendous to 
he concealed. The language of Luke (24: 28.) plainly 
imports wonder that so much as a single fnlgnm to the 
holy city could be ignorant of late events^ and Paul 
appeals to Agrippa^s knowled^, that “ these things were 
not done in n corq^r/’ It is> in short, impossible^ that the 
natural c^r^sity of the human mind — to adduce '^nO su- 
perior prihctple^should be content to undergo the fatigues 
of a long journey to visji Jerqsalemi and yet, when there, 
should refrain fVom visiting the scenes of the late ftstcm- 
ishing wonders.- So long as access to the temple was 
free, so long would Jews and prosel 3 rtes froth all nations 
pay their devotion^ ther^ ; and «o long would the inquisi- 
tive, whether converts to Christianity, or not, direct their 
attention to mOunt Calvary, with the garden and sepulchre 
of Joseph. The apt)stles were at hand, to direct all in- 
quiries ; neither James nor John could be mistaken ; and 
during more than thirty years, the localities would be 
ascertained beyond a doubt, by the participators and the 
eye-witnesses themselves. 

It is worth our while to examine the evidence in proof 
of the continued veneration of the Christians for the holy 
places, which should properly be divided into tw'o periods j 
the first to the time of Adrian’s -®Ua j the second tj^qn 
that time to the days of Constantine. Jerome, writing to 
Marcella concerning this ciistom^ has this remarkable 
passage: (Ep.Al. ad MarceU.) << During the whole time 
from the ascension of the Lord to the present day, through 
every age as it rolled on, as well bishops, martyrs, and 
men eminently eloquent in ecclesiastical learning) came 
to Jerusalem j thinking themselver deficient in reli^ous 
knowledge, unless they adored Christ in those places from 
which the gospel dawn burst from the cross,” It is a 
pleasing refiection that the leading men in the early 
Christian communities were thus diligent in acquiring the 
most exact information. They spared no pmns. to obtain 
the sacred books in their complete and perfect state, and 
to satisfy themselves by ocular inspection, so fiir a.s possi- 
ble, of the truth of those facts on which they built the 
doctrincthey delivered to their hearers. SoMellto, bishop 
of Sardis, (A. D. 170,) writes to Onesimusj ^When J 
went into the East, and was cotne to the place where those 
things were preached and done — so we read *that Alex- 
ander, bishop of Cappadocia, (A. D. 211,) going to Jeru- 
sdtfsm for the sake of ptrayer^ and to visiVihe sacred pleu^s^ 
was chosen assistant bishop of- that city. This seeifis to 
have been the regular phraseology on such occa.sions j for 
to this cause SoEomen ascribes > 106 . visit of Helena to Je- 
rusalcnf, for the sake of prayer, and to visit the sacred 
places.” 

This may properly Introduce the second period in this 
history, on which we lay great stress ;L.it is no lon^r the 
testimony of friends ; it is the testimony of enemies; it 
is the record of their determination to destroy to their 
utmost every vestige of the gospel of Christ. On that 
determination we rest our confidence j they could not be 
mistaken ; and their endeavors guide our judgment. 
Jerome say.s, (Ess. 13. ad Paulin.) “ From the time of 
Hadrian to that of the government of Constantine, about 
the space of one hundn^ and eighty years, in the place 
of the resurrection was set up an image of Jupiter ; in the 
rock of the croas a marble statue of Venus was station^ 
to be wmhipped by the people; the authors of these 
persecutwms supposing, that they should deprive us of 
our faith in -the resurrection and the cross, if they could 
but pollute the holy by idols. Bethlehem, now our 
moat venerable place, and that of the whole world, of 
which the Psalmist idngs, 'Truth is sprung out of the 
earth,’ was overshadou^ by the grove m Thammuz, 
i. e. of Adonis ; and in the cave where once the Mesmah 
appeared as an infent, the lover of Venus was loudly 


lamented.” This is a general account of facts j a few 
additional hints may be gleaned from other writers. 

Sozomen is more particular. We learn from him, that 
" the Gentiles by whom the church was persecuted, in 
the very infancy of Christianity, labored by every art, 
and in every manner, to abolish it ; the holy place they 
blocked up with a vast heap of stones ; and they raised 
that to a great height, which before had been of consider- 
able depth j as it may now be seen^ And moreover, the 
entire place, as well of the resurrection, as of Calvary, 
they .surrounded by a wall, stripping it of all ornament. 
And first they overlaid the ground with stones, then they 
built a temple of Venus on it, and set up an image of the 
goddess. And that the evidence of this desecration should 
not rest on ''monkish historians,” Providence has preserved 
iilcontestible. witnesses in the medals of Adrian, which 
mark bkn as the founder of the new city, JEUa, and exhibit 
a templqof Jupiter, another of Venus, and various other 
deitie») ml worshipped in it. 

It is evident, that if the rock of Calvary and the holy 
sepulchre were surrounded by the same wall, as Sozomen 
asserts, they qould not be far distant from each other ; and 
this wall, with the temples and other sacra it inclosed, 
would not only mark tliese places, but, in a certain sense, 
would preserve them ; as the mosque of Omar preserves 
the site of the temple of Solomon, at this day. While, 
therefore, we abandon to the doubts of Dr. Clarke and 
Capt. Light the commemorative altars and stations, wliich 
wc think it not worth while to defend, and while we 
heartily wish that all these places had been left in their 
original state, to tell their own story, we must lie allowed 
to relieve the memory of Helena, the Christian empress, 
from the guilt of delorming by intentional honors these 
sacred localities; and the monks, however ignorant or 
credulous, from the imputation of imposing on their pil- 
grims and visiters, in respect to the site of the places they 
now show as peculiarly holy. 

On the Whole, we are called to admire the proofs yel 
preserved to us by Providence, of transactions in these 
localities nearly two thousand years ago. Facts which, 
for centuries, employed the artifices and the power of the 
Supreme government in church and state, of the Jewish 
hierarchy, and of the Roman emperors, to subvert, — to 
destroy the evidences of, — ^yet the evidences defied their 
malignity ; — of the barbarians — Saracens and Turks to 
demolish ; but they still survive of heathen philosophy, 
and soi-disawt modern philosophy, to annul, but in vain. 
The labors of Julian to re-edify the temple continue almost 
living witnesses of his discomfiture. The sepulchres of 
the, soldiers who fell in assaulting Jerusalem, remain 
speaking evidences of the destruction of the city, according 
to prediction, by the Romans. The holy sepulchre stands 
a traditional memorial of occurrences too incredible to 
obtain credit, unless supported by super-human testimony. 
Or, if that be thought dubious, mount Calvary certainly 
exists, with features so distinct, so peculiar to itself, and 
unlike every thing else around it, that in spite of tlie ill- 
judged labors of honest enthusiasm, of the ridiculous tales 
of superstition, and the mummery of ignorance and arro- 
gance, we have only to compare the wiginal records of 
our faith with circumstances actually existing ; to demon- 
strate that the works on which our belief relies were 
actually written in the country, at the times, and by the 
persons-— eye-witnesses-— which they purport to be. 

^ ^ . CULVARV 1 

Thy name to ma is balm. Oo thaa my thoughts 
J^posa the Uvahm* day ) sad at night 
^ep alaap daacaAaa on man, my thoughts awake 
To ihusa upon thy Wonders. Round thy Cross 
Twine my atemu hopaa, and fiouHsk there. 

Watson; Calmet. 

CALVIN, (JouN^) was bom July 10, 1500, at Noyon, 
in Picardy. HisvfaHiher, Gerar^ was neither distinguished 
by affiueosce nor learning : but by his judicious, prudent 
and upright conduct, he ootained, as he merited, the pa- 
tronage of the Mcuitmor family, in Picardy. Calvin was 
eduekted,,^ iq early life, under their roof; and aflerwar^ 
studied some subseqaent years at the college ^ » 
Marche, in Paris, under the tuition of 
for whose learned and pious instructions he entertamea 
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the most sincere and grateful recollection. From the cd- 
lege de la Marche, he proceeded to that of Montaign ; and 



whilst he advanced in the attainment of pr(^ound know- 
ledge, he became increasingly pious, Hi§ father, ^.accu- 
rately estimating his talents, and wisely atlendiJlg, to the 
peculiar habits of his mind, obtained for him, when only 
twenty years of age, the rectory of Pont L’Eveque, at 
Noyon, and a benefice in the'catneilral ehurch. For soiae 
reason, however, which it ajipears imnossiWe accurately 
to ascertain, Calvin afterwards directed the energies of his 
mind to the study of the law at Orleans, under die direc- 
tion of the celebrated civilian, Pierre de I’Etoile, aiwl 
attained a pnificicncy in the science which astonished his 
contemporaries. The death of his father compelled his 
return to ‘Noyon, and for a short lime retarded ms studies. 
But revisiting Paris, he again renewed them ; and, at the 
age of twenty-four, published his Commentary pn the 
celebrated work of ^meca on Clemency. Calvin had 
already discovei-ed the absurdities of jxipeiy, and freely 
written on them to his friends ; ainl by his intimacy with 
Nicholas Cop, who about this time was summoned before 
the French court, for having exposed die errors of the 
national religion, had raised many suspicions gainst him, 
and his flight to Basle became necessary. The revival 
of lettci-s, and the exertions of Luther and Melaupthon, 
two celebrated reformers, combined at this era to en- 
courage a disposition which prevailed, to investigate the 
doctrines of the church of Rome, and assisted in eflecting* 
a reformation, which all wise men must applaud, and at 
which all good men must rejoice. From , Paris, Calvin 
directed his footsteps to Xaintonge, and in its retirement 
pursued his studies in theology ; composed some formula- 
ries, to be used as homilies ; and, above aB, grew in per- 
sonal holiness, and thus prepared his ipind for his future 
lal)ors in the cause of truth. Calvin then vi^sited Nerac'j 
resided some time with Jacques le Fevre d’Estaplqs, who 
was formerly the instructer of the oflfspring of Francis the 
First ; and then revisited Paris. In the succeeding y®ar,., 
Francis the First determined, if possible, to extinguish the 
spark of refonnation in Paris j directed not merely the 
lorluro, but the death, of many eminent and pious in^- 
viduals, of both sexes, for their antipathy to a church 
which they considered as id<j\atrous, and to rites and cere- 
monies which they regarded as superstitious. From such 
^’enes the mind Calvin revolted. From such a church 
he w^ determined to separate. He therefore published 
^ refutation of the doctrine, 
mat the souls of the just sleep till the general rcsnrrec- 

He retired to Basle, 
of Hebr^^^ Simon Grinee, much time to the study 

The apology made by Francis the First for the persecu- 
reformed, and which was, that they were had 
at clamorous aLbapti.sts, 

^\«Pi®hstire of Calvin, and he 
^ Tn dedicating them to 

of the>fo^^k 

m piomoting the spread of ^ 


same yeoi* he visited Geneva ; vps piwaUed on by Farel 
and Pien'o Viret^ to settle th^e f and immediately^ com- 
menced the arduous duties of a reformed ChHetian min- 
ister in the consistory, ha <»eneva, the Pratestant reltgion 
had much spread, and that eky had contracted a close 
alliance with Bern ; but. the state of morals was very low, 
and, therefore, whilst the thlents of Calvin (xnamanded 
resjieci, his austerity and sanctity were reprobated ixc ridi- 
culed. Calvin was accused of Arianism ; vbut ^ charge 
he refuted. He opposed the^e-establishment of suj>©r8tl- 
tious ceremonies aiul foastsggUiU himself and hfs two 
friends, Farela^d Yiret, wereTBuod by the Catholics, and 
were ultiinJtUily banished , from .Geneva: At Si^asburg, 
however, he found a shelter from tlie storm of persecu- 
tion ; aiidf nided by Bncair, he was apppidted professor of 
theology, n<nd pastor of a French church. ®Wgh ban- 
ished from Genenca, he cherished for itsj i&hhHanis a 
Cliristian-regard j he foequently addressed shem by letters ; 
he wixite an ndunrable, reply to a publication by Cardinal 
Sadolet, which was galcuhited, by the falsity of its reason- 
ings (though disguised by ability and ingenuity^) to shake 
the fodh of the reformed. He directed the cnergies of his 
mind to the conversion of all schismatics ^ and he repub- 
lished his “ Christian lustitules.^^ In 1540, *he wasinvited 
to return to Geneva. Ue at flrsl declined } but, at length, 
solicited by two councils^ and by tlie ndnisters and inhabi- 
tants of the city, he. quitted Strasburg in the sjuing nf 
1541, with an understanding that he should speedily re- 
turn ; and was received Avith transport at Geneva. Active 
and energetic, .«ealous and persevering, Calvin instantly 
commenced the Avork of reformation. The ecclesiastical 
laws, he assisted in revising j the ordinances he altered j 
and before the year had closed, this work of tisofulness 
wtes** accomplished, and approved by a general council. 
Ihoselaws were as qflScieid and salutary, as they were 
wise and equitable. At this time he wrote a catechism, 
which was translated into various languages, and met with 
general approbation. He also published a -Commentary 
on the ppistle^to Titus,’’ and dedicated it to his old feiemm 
Viret ana Fare! . His4abors now rapidly increased. He 
preached nearly every day j he lectured very frequently 
in theology ; presided at meetings ; instructed churches ; 
and defenued tlie Protestant faith in works celebrated for 
their pwspicuity and genius. Nor was he less active in 
his duties as a citizen than as a theologian, or a mimster 
of Jesus Christ. In 1543, he composed a liturgy for the 
church at Geneva. He also wrote a Avork on the necessity 
of a reformation in the church, and exposed the absurdi- 
ties of a frivolous translation of .foe Bible, by CastaKo, in 
the coixtpBation of which fancy had been consulted aU. the 
expense^of tnith, and sound instead of seni»e. The eue- 
m£s to the reformation Avere numerous gnd potent when 
combined, . but singly they were noihing. The truth of 
this refoatk was felt by C^yin j and he, therefore, refutetl 
the various w-orks ol their euefoi^s as they appeared. 
Thus he answered Albert Pighiu.?}. , , 

But his effort^ were not all conti^pversial. B^e estab- 
lished, aj Geneva, a smninhfry for the education of pious 
young men in the Protestant faith, who, by their future 
nunistrations, should extend the borders of the true 
church j and in that jjreat Avork of usefolness he Avas 
assisted by the celebrated B^a. At that time also, the 
Waldenses, inhabiting Oabrfers, and other places, Avho 
were persecuted by order of the parliament of Aquitaine, 
and Avho fled to Geneva, fpund in Calvin a sincere and 
zealous friend. He vindicated in public their cause,, and 
in private relived their neces^Ues. In the. year |j$45, 
the efforts of Calvin were various, though ppnfuk 
Charles V., who was d determined enemy to the Protest- 
ant religion, had soipe by . his threats, mA ?(or- 

rupted others by nijS. promises. Calvin exerted himself 
counteract all ms eforts. Put this was not Whilst 
some were luh«nfr36|OT at Geneva, others were additionally 
prt^igate. To convert and ponvi^ them, he labored 
Anfo mcessant amdety, Jbougb wKI<^Ut, inadequate mo 
In 1547 , A!i^§t 0mnmy was the scene of war, 
the theatre of persecution, Calvin wre|te has 
I- Antidbte,** being a controversial wqrkon the 4octr&^ 
1 .. ^ seAjmi sections of the oouncil of Trent, aid 

also a Warning Lf tier to the Church of Kouen,^’^ 
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tho doctrines of a monk who taaghl tl^e Gnostic and 
Aatinormswi heresies.' In the same year he also continued 
]u« pastoral duties, and proceeded in the com^wsition of 
his “ Oommentaries on Paul’s J?'pistle3.” In 1548, Besra. 
retired to Geneva, and, with Calvin, formed future plans of 
jtS^t «iiore extended and important usefulness. Calvin, 
aecompatiied by Farel, in the following, year visited the 
Swiss churches ; and -wrote tv'o very able and learned 
letters to Soctnus, the founder of the sect called Socinians. 
lu 1550, he assisted yet further in the work of reforma- 
tion, by obtaining tlw direction of the consistory at Cie- 
neva, for the communication of private us well as public 
religkms instruction to its inhabitants, and for a total dis- 
regard, by every one, of all feaf>t and saint days. The 
next year was less favorable to the peace of Calvin. 'A 
uditroversy on the do<itrine of predestination agitated the 
church j the enemies of Calvin misrepresented^his senti- 
ments, and endeavored to excite a general antipathy/ not 
merely to' his doctrines, but also to his person. But 
/riivi'-hmce rendered their attempts abortive. 

Calvin is accused of having, at this time, acted witli a 
tyrannical and persecuting spirit towai-ds the heretical 
JServetus. With him Calvin was tmee intimate, and t^lso 
corresponded. Servetus, by his conduct and publication.^, 
especially by his Restitutio Christianisml,” attracted 
1 lie attention of th# pope, and of the peraeChting cardinal 
Tournon. It is sfcated that Calvin declared, ‘^'if that 
heretic (Servetus) came to Geneva, he Would take care 
that he should be capitally punished.” But this statement 
his friends confidently deny : and reply, that he persuaded, ^ 
Servetus not to visit Geneva ; that he disapproved of 
religious persecution ; that he co^ild, if he had thought'’ 
proper, for three years before Servetus was so punished, 
have exposed him to Ids enemies, but which he would not 
do ; and' that, Calvin, in his writings, declares, with 
his original imprisonment and prosecution he Was not at 
all implicai^d. It cannot, however, be denied, that it yms 
at the instigation of Calvin he was prosecuted, as his 
secretary was his accuser at Geneva, and exhibited arti- 
cles against limi. By tho council., of Geneva, Servetus 
ivas condemned to be burned to death ; and, on the 27lh 
of October, the punishment was inflictea. The impro- 
priety of that punishment is admitted by all the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, and the apologists for Calvin 
alike condemn it. But they contend, and with seeming 
propriely, that it was consonant with the spirit of the age, 
with the laws of Geneva, and. with even the opinions of 
many of the great, and even good men, who then lived. 

About this time Calvin was much affected by the i>er- 
seeuiion of his friend and fellow-laborer, Farel, for having 
condemned the immorality of the Genevese ; and was 
almost incessantly occupied in acts of kindness to the 
persecuted Protestants, who, on the death of Edward, 
king of England, had been compelled to^quit the country. 
He was also engaged in writing his “ Commentary on 
the Gospel of John.” Nor could the spirit of bigotry 
and persecution, which prevailed in England, fail of at- 
tracting his attention. He conununlfcated with the suffer- 
ers, both in England and Prance, and wds indefatigable 
in looting up all heresies which then disturbed the peace 
of the church. Towards the close of 'the year, Calvin 
visited Fiankfort, for the purpose of tcnninaiiiig the con- 
troversy as to the Lord’s supper, which had been so long 
agitated, He returned to Geneva much indisposed, but 
devoted his time to writing his “ Commentary on the 
Psalms j” and to detive, energetic, and successful ex- 
ertions, through the medium of German ambassadors, 
on behalf of the Protestants at Paris, who, in that year 
(1555,) wene unjustly and inhumanly persecuted. At this 
time, <a sect called the Tritheists, headed by Genlilis, who 
believed that God consisted not merely of three distinct 
persons, Init also of three distinct essences, was revived j 
and Galvin directed his attention to a refutation ^ the 
system. In the succeeding year, he proposed the estab- 
lishment of a .coUe|fe% Geneva, for the education of 
youth ; and in three yiapfe Me wishes were aecoinnHsKed, 
and himeelf was eiectedi to the situation ofW A jt of 
dmiiity, jointly wiOi Claudius Ptmtus. This ctdlege after- 
waidabeeai^ exmnentfy useftil, and was mueh disrin- 
gui^ fbr the teamed and pious men who cmahated 


from it. In the same, and the following year, Calvin was 
presented With the freedom of the city of Geneva ; re- 
printed liis-“ Christian Instilutes,” as well in French as 
Latin J prepared for the press his “ Comnieutaiy on 
Isaiah j” and combated, with success, » new heresy which 
had arisen, as to the mediatorial clmraeter of Chnst. In 
15t)l, Calvin was summoned bcTore the council of Geneva, 
at the desire of Charles IX., as being an enemy to France 
and her king. But, on eataminUtioa, it appeared, that the 
only charge w-hich could be established against him, was 
that of having sent Protestant missionaries to that king- 
dom. Soon afterwards, he published his “ ComirxenUuy 
on Daniel and nattfeh interested himself on behalf of the 
Prote.slarits in France, -who then persecuted ly the 
duke of Guise: In 15f)2, his health rapidly declmeil ; and 
he was-eompellcd to restrict his labors to Geneva and his 
study. ^ But ill this and the 1‘ollowing year, he lectured on 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; completed bis “ Commenta- 
ries on the Books of JMOses nnd Joshua,” and published 
his celebrated Answers to the Deputies of lh<‘ 8ynod of 
Lyons.” lu the year, 1564, his heiiUh became gradually 
woj*sc ; but yet he insisted on performing as many of Ins 
duties as iiis strength woukf possibly allow. On the 
t-wenty-lburth of M arch , he* was pre.so n i a t the , as.'- cmbly . 
On the twenty-seventh, he was carried into council, 
and delivered, before the .seigneurs who were assembled, 
his farewell address ; and on the second of April, he ap-, 
peardd *at church, received from Beza the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper, and joined in ‘the devotions of the 
^^reat congre^tion. To the sjmdics, in the ensuing 
jifeonlh, he delivered an able and affecting oration ; and to 
ministers of the town and country, assembled on an 
occasion in his room, he addressed a pathetic and admi- 
rable discourse. This was his last public labor. The 
repii^ining moments of his life >vere dedicated to acts of 
devotion, until May the twenty-fourth, at eight P. M., 
when he expired, aged fifty-four. 

The grief of the Genevese ivas inconceivably great. 
As a citizen, -a pastor, a reformer, a father, he was uni- 
versally regretted, and his memorj^ was embalmed in the 
tears and sorrows of a wide-spread population. 

Calvin Avas of a middling stature, with sallow com- 
plexion J but his eyes were celebrated for their brilliancy. 
He was sincere, disinterested, and benevolent. The style 
of his writings is elegant and chaste, and they contain 
much ol’ the .softest and most persuasive eloquence. 

As an expositor of the Scriptures, Calvin was sober, 
spiritual, penetrating. As a theologian, he stands in the 
very foremost rank of those of any age or country. His 
Institutes, compose^ in his youth, amidst a ja'cssurc of 
duties, and the rage and turbulence of the times, invinci- 
ble against every species of assault, give him indisputably 
this pre-eminence. As^ a civililin, even though the law 
was a subject of subordinate attention, he had few equals 
among his contemporaries. In short, he exhibited, in 
strong and decicted development, all those m(»ral and in- 
tellectual qualities which marked liim out for one w ho 
wa.s competent to guide the opinions, and control the 
commotions, of inquiringand agitated nations. Through 
the most trying and hazardous period of the Refoririation, 
he exhibited, invariably, a wisdom in counsel, a prudence 
of zeal, and at the same lime, a decisioirf||jd inirepiditj* 
character which were truly ostoniaMK Nothing 
ebuM for a moment deter him from a fhitmiil disclxtu-ge 
i3i his duty j nothing detrude hltn from the path of 
tude. When the very foundations of ihc Avorld selito'd 
to be shaking, he stood erect and firm, the pillar of the 
truth. He took his stand between of the mo.st povv- 
crftil kingdoms of the age, resisted and assailed alter- 
nately the w’’hole force of the papal domination— main- 
tnlnM the cause of truth and of God against the intriguing 
Charles on the one hand, and the courtly and biguinl 
Francis on the ^her; 'The pen was his most effect -./ij 
weapon^ and this was heyona the restriction or rcfiuat. /u 
of his royal antagonists. Indeed, on the arena of ihco;o- 
gwtel eenuroversy, he was absolutely unconquerable by 
any power at combination of pov-^ers, which his numerous 
opponents could bring Ugato him. He not only refuted 
anfd repmssfid the various errors which sprang up so 
abundant^ in t!!on.sequewce of the commotion of the 
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limes, and which threatened to clefeat all the efforts which 
were making tor the moral illumination ol the world j hut 
the publication of the Institutes contnbuterl, in a wonder- 
ful degree, to give unity of religious belief to the tnends 
of the Reformation, an<i, of course, to marshal the strength, 
and combine and give success to the efforts, ol' all contend* 
ers for the faith once delivered to the saints. 

Notwithstanding all thill has been said to his disparage- 
ment, it is certainly true that Calvin was a great and good 
man. In the full import of the phrase, he may be styled 
a benefactor of the world. Most intensely and elfeclually, 
too, did he Johor for the highest temporal, and especially 
for the eternal, interests ol Ins i'ellow*men. He evidently 
Inouglit to tin* great enterprise of the age a larger amount 
of mural and intellectual jiower than did any other of the 
rell)riner.s Cveu the cautious Scaliger pronounces him 
the most exalted character that has appeared since the 
diiys of the apostles, and, at the age of twenty-two, the 
most learned man in Europe. And the immediate inftu- 
ence ot his invincible, mind is still deeply felt through the 
inastf-'rly productions of his pen, and will continue to be 
li lt III the advancement of the pure intere.sts of the church, 
until the complete triumph of her principles. 

I'alvm deserves the thanks, ami not the curses, of pos- 
terity. He was ardently esteemed by all the good of his 
own time ; and he has since been, is now, and will conti- 
iiu<‘ to be, esteemed, so long as high moral excellence and 
tlie s('V(‘re majesty of virtue shall, to any extent, be objects 
of human approbation. 

His M'orks first appeared in a collected form, at Geneva, 
in trHce vols. fol. 1578 ; they w^ere reprinted at the sanie 
jdace in srwn vols. fol. 1017 ; and in nine vols. fol. at Am- 
sti'rdam, m 1071. This last is the best edition. (Seeilfi/r* 
hvnzK JJf( of Cf/hun ; Mnsheim’s Ec('L Hist. Cent. xvi. ; 

(h- Calvin^ par Drehneourt; Narrative of Caivirty by 
JJeza; Ifisfoire /Jttoraiir de Genh'o^ by M. J. Senebier ; 
Jnnrsh Christ. liios., and Christ. Sped, for May, 1828.) — 
Uf/td. Ihtrk. 

CALVlNlSxM J the name given to that .system of reli- 
gious faith which corresponds in the main with that of 
Calvin ; though in some points differing from the view's 
of the illiisfnous reformer. Calvin considered every 
church as a separate and indejiendcnt body, invested with 
llie )»o\ver of legislation for itself. He. propo-sed that it 
shfjuld he governed by presbyteries and synods, composed 
of ch'rgv and laity, without bisliops, or any clerical subor- 
diii.'iiMni ; and maintained that the province of the civil 
magistrate exlend<‘d only to its protection and outward 
ucemn modal ion. He acknowdedged a real, though spirit 
ual prestmee of (3hnst in the eucimrist; and he confined 
the pnvilcgi* of communion to piou^ and regenerate be- 
lievers. These sentiments, how'ever, are not imbibed by 
all who are called Calvinists. 

in lodb, Calvin was appointed professor of divinity at 
(ieiieva, wheie he establisheil that .system of church polity 
called originally I'onsidered as an essential 

part ot (hilvmisin ; but since the synod of Dort (or Dor- 
•Irecht). which embraced, digested, and established his 
theological principU'.*>, in 1018, above forty years after his 
tleceasc, tlie term Calvinism is generally confined to those 
principles, imlependent of his system of church polity. 

Calvinists, however, contend lliat their system did not 
^>rigiiuue with Calvin, but is us ancient as the Scriptures 
(rum which it is dravyu. They also say it is in substance 
tlie same as Unit ol Augustine, and it is certainly very 
difficult to distinguish them. Mr. Toplady (in his “His- 
toric Proof.”; has indeed traced the doi'trine, in a series 
of qiiotalions.irom the times of the apostles to those of the 
reformation ; and though some ol hi.s extracts may be ob- 
jected to, the W'ork, as a whole, seems scarcely to admit 
of refutation. Our pu'seut object however is, to represent 
the sentiments of Calvin, and those denominated from 
him, w'hich have been distinguished jmto Jhg/i (hyper or 
ultra) Calvinists, Strict Calvinists, and Moderate (or mo. 
dern) Calvinists. 

The first das.s will be found described in tins work, un- 
der Aktinomiaws, Crispites, and Hofkinsuns, to which H 
is sufficient to refer. Strict Calvinists are those who adopt 
the d{)imons of Calvin himself, and the synod o* Dort, 
above referred to. The most oflfensive point in Calvin’s 


sy.stem, is the doctrine ol’ absolute predestination, and its 
ctamterpari, reprobation : on these points, therefore, we 
shall quote his owoi words, m which if he errs by exces- 
sive rigor m his statements, the origin of his error can be 
seen. 

“ Predestination,'^ says Calvin, “ by which God adopts 
some to the hope of life, and adjudges others to eternal 
death, no one, desirous of the credit of piety, dares abso- 
lutely to deny. But it is involved in many cavils, espe- 
cially by those who make fore-knowledge the cause of it. 
We maintain, that both belong to God ; but it is preposte- 
rous to represent one as dependent on the other. 

“ Predestination we call the eternal decree of God, by 
which he hath determined, in himself, w'hat he would have 
to become of every individual of mankind. For they are 
not all created wdth a similar destiny ; but eternal life is 
fore-ordained for some, and eternal damnation for others. 
Every man, therefore, being created for one or the other 
of tliese ends, W'c say he is predestinated either to life or 
to death.” 

This point, this eminent reformer proceeds to argue 
from the conduct of the Almighty respecting the seed of 
Abraham, and toward certain individuals, as Jacob and 
Esau, (institute.^. Book ill. chap. xxi. ^ 5, &c. Allen’s 
Trans, vol. ii. pp. 404-5.) 

“ Now', with respect to the reprobat% (proceeds Calvin,) 
w'hoin the apostle introduces in the same place : — as Jacob, 
W'ithoiU any merit yet acquired by good w'orks, is made an 
object of grace, so Esau, while yet unpolluted by auy crime, 
is accounted an object of hatred, Horn. 9: 13. If we turn 
our attention to rvorks, we insult the apostle, as though he 
saw not that w hich is clear to us : now that he saw none 
is evident, because he expressly asserts the one to have 
been elected, and the other rejected, w'hile they had nut 
yet done any good or evil, to prove the foundation ot di- 
vine predestination not to be in works. — Secondly, w hen 
he rdises the question, w'hether God is unjust, he never 
urges, w'hat w'ould have been the most absolute and obvi- 
ous defence of his justice, that God reworded Esau accord- 
ing to his w'lckedness ; but contents himself wdth a differ- 
ent solution, — that the reprobate are raised up for this 
purjiose, that the glory of God may be displayed by their 
means. — Lastly, he subjoins a concluding observation, 
that ‘ God hath mercy on wiiom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneih.’ You see how he attributes 
both to the mere will of God. If, therefore, we (;an assign 
no reason w'hy he grants mercy to his people, but because 
such IS his pleasure, neither shall we find any othci cause 
but his will for the reprobation of others : for w'hen God is 
said to harden, or sliow mercy to wdiom he pleases, men 
arc taught by this declaration to seek no cause beside his 
will.” (Ibid.f ^11. Allen’s Trans, p. 425.) 

It is most clear, however, from his words elsewhere, that 
this great divine did not mean to destroy human re.^ponsi- 
bility, nor to set aside the use of means ; since the Scrip- 
ture addresses to man exliortations and reproofs, though 
it constantly attributes to the grace of God the Spirit and 
pow'er of obedience. (See Inst. Book III. chap. v. § L) 

We shall subjoin only, as immediately connected w'lth 
this subject, Calvin’s opinion of the corruption of human 
nature, by original sin. The following is his doctrine on 
this mysterious point : — 

“ Original sin appears to be an hereditary pravity and 
corruption of our nature, diffused through all the parts of 
the soul, rendering us obnoxious to the divine wrath, and 
producing in us those works w'hich the Scripture calls 
w'orksof the flesh. . . . These two things, therefore, shgulfl 
be strictly observed : first, that our nature, being so totally 
vitiated and depraved, we are, on account of this very cor- 
ruption, considered as convictkl afid justly condemned in 
the sight of God; to whom nothing is acceptable but right- 
eousness, innocence, and purity. And this liableness to 
punishment, arises not from the delinquency of another ; 
for when it is said, that the sin of Adam renders us ob- 
noxious to the divine judgment, it is not to be understood 
as if we, though innocent, w^ere undeservedly loaded with 
the guilt of ms sin ; but because we are all subject to a 
curse in consequence of his transgression — he is therefore 
said to have involved us in guilt. Neverth^^s, we de- 
rive from him, not only the punishment, but also the poh 
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lation, to which the punishment is justly due.’’ (Instit. 
Book 11 » chap. i. ^ 3. Allen’s Tran.s. vol. ii. pp. 266-7.) 

We now proceed to exhibit an abstract of the same sys* 
tbm, as arranged and matured in the articles of the synod 
of Dort, in reference to the pie poinls in dispute with the 
Anniniam^ (as stated under that article,) which forms the 
general standard of $trict Calvini.sm. 

1. Of Pbeuestinatiok. ‘<As all men have sinned in 

Adam, and have become exposed to the curse and eternal 
death, God would have done no injustice to any one, if he 
had determined to leave the whole human race under sin 
and the curse, and to condemn them on account of sin ; 
according to those words of the apostle, all the world is 
become guilty before God.’ Rom. 3: 19, 23 ; 6: 23 

'J'hat some, in ime, have faith given them by God, and 
others have it not given, proceeds from his eternal decree ; 
lor ‘ known unto God are all his works fi*om the begin- 
niiig,’ &CC. (Acts 15: 18. Eph. 1: 11.) According to which 
decree, he graciously softens the hearts of the elect, how- 
ever hard, and he bends thein to believe : but the non-elect 
he leaves, in just judgment, to'their own perversity and 
hardness. And here, especially, a deep dis<‘.rinnnaUon, at 
the same lime both merciful and just, a discrimination of 
men equally lost, ojiens itself to us ; or that decree of elec- 
tion and rejirobation wdiich is revealed in the w’ordof God : 
which, as perverse, jmpure, and unstable persons do wrest 
to their own d<*struciion, so it afibrds incfi'able consolation 
to holy and pious souls.” (Comp. Art. XVll.of the, Church 
of England.) ^ 

“But election is the immutable purpose of God; by 
w hich, before the foundations of the earth were laid, he 
chose, out of the wliole human race, fallen by their owm 
funlt from their primeval integrity into sm and destruc- 
tion, according to the most free good phasme of his owm 
will, and of mere grace, a certain number of men, neither 
better nor worthier than others, but lying in the same mi- 
sery with the rest, to salvation in Christ ; whom he had, 
even from eternity, constituted Mediator and head of all 
the elect, and the foundation of salvation ; and therefore 
he decreed to give them unto him to be saved, and effect- 
iially to call and draw them into comm union wnth him, by 
his word and Spirit : or he decreed himself to give unto 
them true faith, to ju.stify, to sanctify, and at length pow'- 
crfully to glorify them,” Ac. Eph. 1: 4 — 6. Korn. 8:30. 

“ This same election is not made from any foreseen faith, 
obedience ol‘ faslh, holme*-'* , or any (ither good quality and 
disposition, as a pre-reqmsite cause or condition in the man 
who should be elected, A:c. ‘ He hath chosen us, (not be- 
cause we were,) but that we might be holy,’' dec. E]>h. 1: 
4. Korn. 9: 11— 13, Acts 13: 48. 

“ Moreover, holy Scripture doth illustrate and commend 
to us, this eternal and free grace of our election, in this 
more especially, that it doth testily all men not to be elect- 
ed ; but that some are non-elect, or passed hif, in the eternal 
election of God, whom truly God, from most free, just, ir- 
reprchensible, and immutable gcnid pleasure, decreed to 
leave in the common misery, into whu li they had, by their 
own fault, cast themselves ; and not to bestow on them 
living faith, and the grace of conversion ; but having l>een 
h'ft in their own ways, and under just judgment, at length, 
n(»t only on account of their unbelief, but also of all tlieir 
other sins, to condemn and eternally punish them, to the 
manifestation of his own justice. And this is the decree 
ol reprohaiion, which determines that God is in no wdse the 
author of sin, (which, to be thought of, is blasphemy,) 
but a tremendous, incomprehensible just judge and aven- 
ger.” (Scott’s Synod of Port, pp. 112—124.) 

2. Of THK Death OF Christ. Passing over, for brevity’s 

.sake, what is said of the necessity of atonement, in order 
to pardon, ami of Christ having offered that atonement 
and satisfaction, it is added : — “ This death of the Son of 
God is a single and most perfect sacrifice and satisfaction 
for sins ; of infinite value and price, abundantly sufficient 
to expiate the sins of the whole world : but because many 
who are called by the Gospel do not repent, nor believe in 
Ghrist, but perish in unbelief : this doth not arise from 
defect, or insufficiency of the sacrifice offered by Christ 
upon the cross, but from their own fault 

“ God wiJkKl that Christ, through the blood of the cross, 
snould, out of every people, tribe, nation, and language, 


efficaciously redeem all tho.se, and those only, who wefo from 
eternity chosen to salvation, and given to him by the Fa- 
ther; that he should confer on them the gifi of laith,” Ac. 
(Scott’s Synod, Ac. pp. 128 — 130.) 

3. Of Man’s Corruption, Ax*. “ ‘ All men are con- 
ceived in sin, and born the children of wrath,’ indisposed 
(inepti) to all saving good, propensc to evil, dead m sin, 
and the slaves of sih ; and wiinout the rogcrierating grace 
of the Holy Spirit, they neither are willing nor able to re- 
turn to God, to correct their depraved nature, or to disjjose 
themselves to the correction of it.” This will not be lound 
to thffer materially from the third article of the Arminians, 
(page 318,) and therefore need not here be enlarged on, 
though both widely difi’er from the doetrinc of the lattoi 
remonstrants and Anti-calvmists in gencml. (Scott’s Sy 
nod, pp. 125, 126.) 

7. Op Grace and Free-will. “ But in like manner as, 
by the fall, man docs not cease to be man, endowed v iih 
intellect and will ; neithei hath sin, wduch hath pi'i vadcd 
the w’hole human race, taken aw'uy the nature of the bu 
man species, but it hath depraved and spintually stained 
it ; so that even this divine grace of regeneration docs not 
act ujioii men like slocks and trees, nor taKe away tlie 
properties ( proprietates) of Ins wall ; or violently coinjicl it, 
while uiiw’ilhng ; but it sjiintually quickens, heal*-, I’or- 
rccts, and sweetly, and at the same time pow'erlully, u»- 
chiicsit; so that w'hereo.s it before wns w'holly governed 
by the rebellion and rcsistniicc of the Jiesh, now' jiromjit 
and .sincere ob4*dience of the Spirit may begin to reign ; m 
wdiich the renewal of our spiritual wall, and our libmty, 
tnily consist : m winch mannei', (or for winch reason,) 
urile.ss the admirable Author of all good should w'ork in 
us, there could be no hope to man of rising from the fall 
by that free-will, by which, when standing, ho fell into 
ruin.” (ScoU’s Synod, p. Ml.) 

5. On Perseverance. “God, Avho is rich m nirrcy, 
from his immutable purpose of elcclion, does not wholly 
take aw'ay his Holy Sjiirit from his owm, even in laincula- 
ble falls ; nor does he so j»ermit them to decline, {prolabu) 
that they should fall from the grace of adoption, and the 
stale of justification; or commit the sin nnto dioth, or 
against the Holy Spirit; that, being deserted by him, they 
should cast themselves headlong into eternal destruction. 
.... So that not by their ovim merits or stri'iigth, but by 
the gratuitous mercy ol God, they obtain it, that they nei- 
thei totally fall from faith and grace, nor finally cimtmue 
in their lulls and perish.” (Scott’s Synod, pjp. 150, 151.) 

Uatniig given this .summary of the sentiments of Calv lu 
himself, and of the ancient or stiicl Calvinists, who are by 
no means extinct, it l^ proper to observe, that there are, 
and ahvaj’^s have been, many who embrace the Calvinistic 
system in Us leading features, who object to some jiiirlicii- 
lar parts, and to the strong language in wiiich .some of tlie 
jaoposilions arc expressed. The.se are railed Moderate, 
or Modern Calvinists, w'ho differ from Calvin, and the 
synod of Dort, chiefly on two points — the doctrine of re- 
probation, and the extent of the death of Christ. 

1, Keprobatioi) or “predestination to death or misery 
as the end, and to sin as the means, I call (says Dr. E. 
Williams) an impure mixture'^ with Calvinism, “ as having 
no foundation either in the real meaning of Holy Writ, or 
in the nature of things ; except, indeed, wt mean by it, 
what no one questions, a determination to punish the 
guilty,” — Dr. W. calls this a mixture,, because Us con- 
nexion with predestination to life is arbitrary and forced : 
— impure, because the supposition itself is a foul aspersion 
of the divine character. Augustine, Calvin, Perkins, Twissc, 
Rutherford, Ac., though highly valuable and excellent men, 
upon the whole, w’^ere not free from this impure mixture of 
doctrine.*^ But of all modern authors, (if w'e except the 
philosophical Necessarians,) Dr. Hopkins, of America, seems 
the most open in his avow^al of the sentiment” above men- 
tioned. See Hopxinsians. (Dr. Williams’s Serm. and 
Charges, p. 128, and Appendix, p. 393.) 

The term reprobate is indeed scriptural, simjily meaning 
to reject ; and stands in Scripture in inimediatc connexion 
with the sins of those who are thus rcjecied Thus ibe 
prophet Jeremiah (chap, 6: 30), speaking of the apostfitc 
Jews, “ Reprobate silver shall men call them, because the 
Lord hath rejected them not, however, before they had 
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/•{'jcrtcil him, ami turned aside to idols : and tlio apostle 
Paul speaks of some “ reprobate concerning the faith/’ 1. e. 
M'ho had rejetled the truths of the* gospel j and of othe*rs, as 
“ reprohaie U> every good work/’ because tliey paid no re- 
gard to its holy precepts. (See 2 Tim. 3. H. 3'it. i. 2b.) 
Nor does it appear to be ever used m the Scriptures ui ihc 
sense of non-elected. (See Crudeii’s Coueoidanci* in 7iV- 
prohatr.^ Jlencc it has been contended, and that very re- 
cently, that reprobation has no connexion with the ])iedes- 
linfilion of the Scriptures. (See ‘‘ The Doctrine of Eternal 
Keprobatum disproved, and sovereign di.stingui.shing Grace 
deleuded,’* by Philanlhropos. London, 1821.) 

It iniuJt be coiiiev.scd after all, that the election of some 
men (whether few or many) to ovorlasling life implies the 
non-election of’olhei.s, which i'^ a point to which the lumd 
can n/‘vcr lx* reconciled, hut fiorn a deep conviction, that 
had wc ourselves been left to perish in our sins, God would 
have been just m our condemnation, and that we have no 
claim to dustingui.shing mercy : — It is of the Lord’s mer- 
< les that we are not consumed, and because lits compassions 
tail not.” Wlicn viewed in this its true light, the election 
of any, much more of so vast a multitude ns shall finally 
Ik* sa ved nut of evrn/ uation a/uf khulrcd and tannin and pen- 
plr, ajijiears all act of gra<*>e equally wonderful and glon- 
oiiN, and Worthy of all the rapturous praise ascribed for it 
in th<‘ Scripltires-. 

to reconciling the conduct of God with our view of 
ihr' 'iiness of ilnngs, tins is not the only cjise in which it 
st'cms iinpraft:ciible in the present w'orld. O the (hpth of 
the nrhts, both oj Ihe. yin.sder/i aiul lawndnliic of Ood. How 
onMarchnhh' are Ins pidifon/tls, and Ins 7vni/s past /uaiini; imt. 
Pom 11; 33 — 3(i. In such instances it is wise, as well as 
pious, to be silent ; for who nri thmi, 0 man, that rcphcsl 
against God 

A very iiigtMiiofts man (Mr. John Bacon, the staliiary) 
usctl to comjiarc the raslmcss of our judging of the diviiie 
•■oiidiKd in our ]Te.scru stale of imperfeeiioii' to the folly of 
Ji man who should jiKlgi'ofa iKiom-full of courplicalivl lua- 
Gunerv, by looking through tlie kev-holc. 

2. 3 he oilu:» sufjp^cl on which Alodau ralvimsls diiTiT 
from tlu!^ givat reformer, rolati's to the nature and extent 
of t'hnsi’s diaih. The doetrines cl atonement, and of 
|n.slirie:it/o;) by Ihe imputation of Christ’s righteouMiess, 
iuf 'early tidmilted by all who assume the name (»f (’al- 
vmr.t’,, and by many ()lher.s ; but lh<*re ate suboKimale 
k iitt> on which they difler. Some eoutend that Christ not 
nnh ilwd restmaively for a certain umnber, that is, the 
1 1'*' * ; iiiU that he iinclerwent a certain dc'grec of punish- 
I 'Mit, exactly in proportion to the demerit of those mdivi- 
‘'.rds 5 msonuieh, that had their numbei, or the number of 
I heir mds, been gn*ater. lie must have suflered .still more 
than he a<‘luully <lid j’or their redemption. This arises from 
thi'ir not only considering sins as debts (as our Lord him* 
sdt leaches us), hm from carrying the analogy farther 
Ihnn llie snbpci will allow; for sms and debts certainly 
Will noi in all points agrcj*. As, for instance, debts may 
be paid m Kind, by reliiriiing that we owe, wdiich never 
can apply to sms. Nor does it appear consistent wnth the 
divme dignity to rejn osent the covenant of grace ns a com- 
mercial baignin. Many (hilvinists therefore represent hu- 
man redempiion (and they think seripturally) as flowing 
originally trom the free and sovereign mercy of God, who 
having <*hosen to redeem siimers to himself, gave hi.s only 
Men S,.i, t,, b<- thnr K...lc.,.mer. m a M’aV honorable to 
tlu cliMm JKI lections, as well as abiimlanilv sutlicient to 
obliterate bn., .an r,„i, , this atonement they consider 

as expressly made, that ‘■wh.mmr believes” in Christ 
and eonba ly approves tins way of salvation, “shoubi n»; 
ix-nsh, but have everlasting l,fe;-> ,is merit lieiu<; fully 
commensurate to the whole mass of human Knilt S, that 
virtually Christ died for all .„e». the m.^st unhmitd 
sense, thottgh those who rt'oeive not the atonement can of 
course derive no benelii therefrom. And this may be il- 
lustrated even on the principle of a debt, .since the ofler of 
a friend to give }iecuniary sntisfaelioii for a debt, may bo 
rendered nugatory, by the debtor himself rcfusini; uttcrlv 
to accept the boon. The gospel does not upon 
men being saved against their will. ^ 

Thus lit. Magee, in his excellent work on ihv Atone- 
ment, says : — “ The sacrifice of Christ w^as never, deemed 


by any, who did nut wish to calumniate the doctrine of 
aioncmenl, to have made God placable y but merely viewed 
as tin; means appointed by divine wisdom, by Which to be- 
stow forgiveness. But still it is demanded, m w^hat way can 
the death of Christ, considered as a sacnfice of expiation, 
be conceived to mierate to the remission of sin, unless by 
the appeasing a Being, who otherwise would not have for- 
given us ? To this, the answer of the Christian is, — 1 know 
not, nor does it concern me tp know, in what mmmr the sa- 
crifice of Christ is connected with the forgiveness of sins ; 
it is enough that this is declared by Gocl to be the medium 
through which my salvation is effected I pretend not to 
dive into the councils of the Almighty. 1 submit to his 
wi-sdom, and 1 will not reject his grace, because his mode 
of vouchsafing it is not within my comprehension ” 

So Andrew Fuller, in his “ Calvmisiic and Socininn Sys- 
tems compared,” (Letter vii') strongly reprobates the uiea 
of placating the Divine Being by an atonement ; “ contend- 
ing that the atonement is the efect, and not the cause of di- 
vine love” to men ; and m.sists, “ that the contraiy is a 
gross misrepresentation of the Calvinists in general,” 
though it must be confessed, some Calvinists have giv- 
en too much countenance to suxjh an idea. Mr. Fuller 
adds, If we say a way M'a.s opened by the death of Chn.st, 
for the free and consistriit exercise of mercy, in all the 
methods which sovereign wisdom saw, fit ii> adopt, perhaps 
we shall include every matonal idea which the Scriptures 
give ii§; of that irnjKiitant event.” 

Ml. .tcrnim says, (Lcilers on tlie Aloneincnt, p, 23.) I 
do not believe that any respectable writer, on our side, 
say.i, tbni a sntisfiwtion. or an atoiiemeul to divine justice, 
w'as ic<|Uire(l, as a motive to love and jiity ; but merely as 
a medium wbcrchy that senlimeiU could be consistently 
manifested. No oin^ suppuses satisfaction for sins neces- 
sary to induce God to tie mereiiiil ; tliough we do believe 
tiiat that mercy could not be consistently mauilesied with- 
out an atom incnt. (See Jleb. 2: 11, 10.) 

Oil the rrf<nt ol'Christ’s death, we have remarked above 
that the church of En, gland, and some of its most illustrious 
prelaie.s, admiUtd its universality. So have the most di.s- 
tinguishecl Oa I vinistic divines of the present age ; as Dr. 
K. Williams, Dr. T. Seolt, Andrew Fuller, Dr. Dwight, Arc. 
It ought to be added, however, that tho.se cbvine.s hold this 
universality ol Christ’s death, to be perfectly consistent 
with the. particular and ellieacious redemption of the 
church. H<*ncc it is rather a more full development of 
the ancient doctriiie,, than a deviation from it. 

After all that has been written again.sl “tlie Calvini.sm 
of the church f>f England,” it appears to many of her mom- 
hers, and perhaps to all others, that lier sysU*in is that of 
Modekati^ CalvinLSin (See ('hertofds True Churchman a.s^ 
certanted.) She embraces the doctrines ol’ I'lcction, original 
sin, &c.; but she is silent on the doelnne of reprobation, 
and admits the universality of the. Savior’s death. 

It Is much to be regretted that preachers and writer;^ 
who have thought il ilieir duty to op)xise Calvinism, have 
so generally fallen into the same sort of error complaiiie{l 
of under the article Anninianlsm, of not taking proper 
pains to understand w^hat il is, or else have not jiossessed 
candor enough to do it justice. If, as is to be hoped, this 
is the eflect of mere misapprehension, still how deplorable 
il is that the disciples of one ble.ssed Master should allow 
thera.selvcs to misapprehend one another on subjects of such 
va.st practical moment. Had the late lamented Watson 
ever read with attention the works of .Tonathan Edwards, 
or Andrew Fuller, or even so common a book as Buck’s 
Theological Dictionary, it is difficult to believe he wxmUl 
have represented Moderate or even Stnri Calvinism in the 
odious form he has, in his Institutes, and Biblical and The- 
ological Dictionary. “ The main characteristic of all these 
theories,” he says, “ from the first to the last, from the 
highest to the lowest, is, that a part of mankind are shut 
out from the mercies of God, on some ground irrcspi?ctive 
of their refusal of a sincere offer to them of salvation 
through Christ, made with a communicated power of em- 
bracing it. Some power they allow to the reprobate, ffs 
natural power, and degrees of superadded moral power; 

power to believe unto salvation.” 

Now what are the facts of the case ? Watson 

bim.self believe that the guilty heathen are condemned for 
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tffusing the offer of salvation througli Christ? How 
vonkl this be, when they never heard of Christ ? Again ; 
in reference to such as hear the Gospel, where is the pas- 
sage of Scripture which speaks of a communicated pow- 
er” of embracing it, where it was not actually embraced ? 
Unbelievers, it is admitted, da dways resist the Holy Ghost; 
and it wants no other power to receive tnan to resist. Whe- 
ther this power be called natural or moral, it is a power 
which all sinners possess, and exercise daily in every act 
of sin j but alas, only to their own destruction. No new 
increase power could avail to save them, without a radi- 
<'al change of disposition. Where there is a new disposi- 
tion wrought in any one, a will to heheve the h-^uih, no Cal- 
vinist holds that God denies the power. Of course, they 
hold that all who jierish, perish only by their own volun- 
tary continuance in sin; w^ile all that arc saved, are 
saved by God’s distinguishing grace. 

“ Whatever notions of ah exaggerated sort fsays the 
profound author of the Natural History of Entnusiasm) 
may litdong to some Calomists, Calvinism as distinguished 
from Armininmstn, encircles or involves great truths, 
which, whether dimly or clearly discerned — whether de- 
fended in scriptural simplicity of language, or deformed 
hy grievous perversions, will never be abandoned while 
the Bible continues to be devoutly read, and which, if they 
might indeed be subverted, would drag to the same rum 
every doctrine of revealed religion. Let it be granted that 
Calvinism has often existed in a stale of mixture with 
vrude, or presiimjiluous, or preposterous dogmas. Yel 
surely whoever is competent to take a calm, an independ- 
ent, and a truly ])hilosopliic survey of *thc Christian sys- 
tem, and can calculate also the balancings of opinion, the 
iiniilhqscs of belief— will grant tliat if Calvinism, in the 
modern sense of the term, w'cre quite exploded, a long time 
could not elapse before evangelical Arniiniani'.>m •tt’ould 
find itself driven helplessly into the gulf that had yawmed 
to receive its rival; and to this catastrophe must quickly 
MiccR'cd the tnurapb of the dead rationalism of Neolog>^ and 
then that of Atheism.” (l^^.ssay upon Edwards on the Will.) 

Calvmisni originally sulisisted in its greatest purity m 
the city of Geneva; from w^hich place it was first propa- 
g.»t('d into Gennany, France, the United Provinces, and 
Britain. In Franco it was abolished by the revocation of 
the edict of Narilz. It has been the prevailing religion of 
the Ignited Provinces ever since ITiVL. The theological 
sv^lem of Calvin was adopted and made the pnbltc rule of 
t’.iith in England, under the reign of Edward Vf. The 
< hnreh <d' StciUand was also modelled by James Knox, 
agreeably to the doctrines, rites, and form of ecch'siastieal 
government established at Geneva. In England, Calvin- 
ism had beOii on the decline fiom the time of queen Eli- 
zabeth until about sixty years ago, when it w"a.s agiun 
ri'vived, and has lieen on tlu* increase ever since. The 
major jiart of the ch'rgy, indeed, arc not Calvinists, though 
i he articles of the church of England are Calvinistical. It 
rle.serves to be remarked, however, that Calvinism is 
jireached in a considerable number of the churches ; only 
several of the evangelical clergy have adopted ultra and 
<‘XcUisive views on the subject ; W'hile it is al.sc» the disim- 
guishing characteristic of the discourses delivered by the 
Congregational and Particular Baptist ministers; by those 
of lady Huntingdon’s eounexion, and by the powerful 
body of Welch Calvinistic Methodists. In Scotland, its 
pnuciplos are commonly taught in the establishment, and 
with scarcely any exception among dissenters. In the 
United States, it is embraced and taught by the great ma- 
j(wity of churches, including all classes of the Presbyteri- 
ans, Congregatioiialists, and Associated Bapti.sts. 

vSee Cnlrtids Imtihites ; Life of Calvin ; Brineh Tracis ; 
Jonathan Edwards's Works ; GUPs Cause of God and Truth ; 
Tofdadf/'s Historic Proof and Works at large; Assembhfs 
i 'afcrhtsm ; Fuller'^ s CalvinhUr and Socinian Systems com,’ 
pared, and Fuller's Complete Worls. 

CAMALUOLTTES ; an order founded by St. Eomauld, 
an Italian fanatic, in the eleventh century. The manner 
of life hr enjoined his disciples to observe was tins : — ^I'hey 
dwelt in separate cells, and met together only at the time 
of prayer. Some of them, during the two lents in the 
year, observed an inviolable silence, and others for the 
space of a hundred days. On Sundays and Thursdays 


they fed on herbs, and the rest of the week only on bread 
and water. — IJend. Buck. 

CAMBRIDGE BIANUSCRIPT; a copy of the Gospels 
and Ads of the Apostles, in (Jreek and Latin Beza found 
it in the monastery of Irenams, at Lyons, m irq;2, and gave 
it to the university of Cambridge in IfiHL’. It is a quarto, 
and written on vellum ; sixty-six leavc^ of it are much 
torn and mutilated; and ten of these are supplied by a 
later transcriber. It is written in the scnpiio conimua. and 
the Greek is m uncial characters. From this and the 
Clermont copy of St. Paul’s epistles, Beza publislied his 
larger annotations in 1582. Sec Dr. Kipling’s ediiion of 
it. — Ihndcrson's Buck. 

CAMEL. The original name of this animal has passed 
into most languages, ancient and modern. In Hebrew it 



is called gtmd, from the verb to repay, reynite; prolia- 
bly on account of its revengeful disposition. “ A camel’s 
ariger,” is an Arabian proverb for an irreconcilable enmity. 
There is no animal which remembiu’s an m)ury lunger, 
nor seizes with greater keenness lht‘ proju r opportunity of 
revenge; which is the more rcmarkiible on aect-ui.t of its 
gentle and docile disjKisiiion, when mq -rovoked by harsh, 
trealnicni. 

From the Scriptures we lenrn that the camel constituted 
an im[»oi^it branch of patriarchal wealth. Job hud at 
first three thousand, and after the da\s o( lus adversity 
had passed away, six thousand camels. The Arabians 
e.stimiite their riches and ywisscssioiis bv the number of 
their camels; and speaking of the splendor and wealth of 
a noble, or prince, they observe, he has so many camels ; 
not so many pieces of gold. The IMidianites and Ama- 
lekites liad camels without number, as tlie sand upon the 
sea-shore many of which were adorned with chains of 
gold, and other rich and splendid ornaments, Judg. 7: 12. 
So great was llie nnjKirtance attached to the management 
and propagation of camels, that a particular officer was 
appointed in the reign of David, to supe.riiUeiid their keep- 
ers. Nor is It without a special design, that the inspired 
W'riler mentions the desce^it of the. person appointed; he 
was an Ishmaelite, and therefore supposed tvtbe, thoroughly 
skilled in the treatment of that useful quadruped. 

There are as many as seven species of camel discrimi- 
nated by zoologists; but it is only the Arabian camel, or 
dromedary, and the Bactrian camel, that are known in 
Scripture. 

The former species is distinguished by having only one 
bunch or protuberance on the back. Its general height, 
measured from the top of the dorsal bunch to the ground, 
is about six feet and a half, but from the top of the head 
W’hem the animal elevates it, it is not much less than nine 
feet : the head, however, is usually so carried as to lx? 
nearly on a level with the bunch, or rather below it, the 
animal bending the neck extremely in its gcncial postuie. 
The head is small ; the neck very long ; and the body (d 
a long and meagre shape ; the legs rather slender, and the 
tail, which is slightly tufted at the extremity, jeacdifs t<» 
the jerints of the hind legs. The feet are v(‘ry larg<', and 
are hoofed in a peculiar manner, being divoiled above into 
two lobes, the extremity of each lobe being guarded by a 
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small hoof. The under part of the fcK>t is guarded by an 
extremely long, tough, and pliable skin, which, by yielding 
in all directions, enables the animal to travel with peculiar 
case and security over dry, hot, stony, and sandy regions, 
which would soon parch and destroy the hoof. On the 
legs arc six callosities, — one on each knee, one on the in- 
side of each fore leg on the upper joint, and one on the 
inside of each hind leg at the bottom of the thigh. On the 
lower part of the breast is also a large callous or tough 
tubercle, which is gradually increased by the coa.slant habit 
which the animal has of resting upon it in lying down. 

The native country of the camel is Arabia, from whose 
burning deserts it has been gradually diff used over the rest 
of Asia and Africa. The Arab venerates his camel os 
the gift of heaven, as a sacred animal, without whose aid 
he could neither subsist, trade, nor travel. 

The hair of the.se animals, which is fine and soft, and is 
renewed every year, is used by the Arabians to make 
stuffs for their clothing and furniture. It was of this ma- 
terial that Elijah the Tishbite wore a dress, (2 Kings 1: 
8.) ; and also John the Baptist, Matt. 3: 1. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the description of hair-cloth used 
by these and other prophets mentioned iu Scripture, bore 
any rtscmblancc to the lieantiful cashmire shawl, imported 
into this country : it w'as a much coarstT manufacture of 
this material, and is still used by the iiKKlcrn derviscs. 
*\Ve may probably obtain some idea of its texture, from 
what Braithwaite says of the Arabian huts: “They are 
made, of camels’ hair, something like our coarse hair-cloths 
to lay over goods.” 

Blessbd w'llh tlioir camels, the Arabs not only want for 
nothing, but they fear nothing. Tii a single day they can 
traverse a tract of fifty leagiu^s into the desert, and thus 
escape the reach of their enemies. All the armies in the 
world, says Buflbn, would perish in pur.su it of a troo]> of 
Arabs. Figure to yourself, for instance, observes this 
writer, a country without verdure, and without water; a 
burning saml, an air always clear, plains of sands, and 
mountains still more jiarched, over which the eye exlemls 
without perceiving a single animated being ; a dead earth, 
perpetually tossed by the winds, presenting nothing but 
bones, scattered flinls, rocks perpendicular, or overllir<»wii : 
a naked dcst'i’t where the traveiler never breathes under a 
friendly shade, where nothing accompanies Iiim, and where 
nothing reiails to mind the idea ol' animated nature ; an 
absolute solitude, infinitely more frightlul than that of the 
<leepe''t forest ; for to man trees are, at least, visible ol)- 
jirt.s ; more solitary and naked, more lo.st in an un- 
bouiuled void, he every w'here beholds the cxteiideil space 
surroumlmg him as a tomb : the light of the day, more 
dismal than the darkness of night, serves only to give him 
a I'learcr idea of Ins own wictchedness and inijiotence, and 
to jircsent bcJorc his eyes the horror of his situation, by 
extending around liim the immeuse abyss which separates 
him from the habitable parts ol the earth ; an abyss which 
he would in vain attempt to traverse, f(.»r hunger, thirst, 
and burning heat haunt him every niomcnl llmt rernams 
hetween desjiair and death. The Arab, nevertheless, by 
the a.ssistance ol Ins camel, has learned to surmount, and 
even to appropriate thc.se fngliil'ul intervals of nature to 
hmi.scU I hey serve him lor an asylum, they secure his 
repose, and maintain his independcnVe, The Arab is early 
accusloined to the fatigues of travi'llinsr, to w^ant of slcej), 
and to endure hunger, thirst, and heat. With this view 
he instructs rears, and exercises Ins camels. A few days 
after their h^flh, he tulds their limbs to remain on the 
ground, and m this sitviation he loads them w*iih a pretty 
heavy weight, w'hich is never removed but fur the purpose 
of replacing a greater. Instead of allowing them to feed 
at pleasure, and to drink when ilu'y are thirsty he rccu- 
lates their repasts, and makes them giadu ally’ travel lone 
jouriiey.s, d i in i rushing at the same time Urw quantity of 
food. When they acquire some strength, he exercises 
them to the course ; he excutes iheir emulation by the ex- 
ample of horses, and in time renders them equally sw'ift 
and more robust. At length, w hen he is assured of the 
strength, fleetness, and sobriety of his camels, he loads 
diem wdth whatever is necessary for his and their subsist- 
ence, departs wdth them, arrives unexpectedly at the, con- 
fliies of the desert, robs the first passenger he met ’ pii- 


lages the straggling habitations, loads his camels wuth the 
l)ooty, and if pursued is obliged to accelerate his retreat. 
It IS on these occasions that he unfolds his own talents and 
those of his camelt* ; he mounts one of the fleetest, and 
conducting the troop, makes them travel night and day, 
almost without stopping to eat or drink ; and m this man- 
ner he easily passes over the space of three hundred 
leagues in eight days. During ail that time of fatigue 
and travel, he never unloads bis camels, and only allows 
them an hour of repose, and a ball of paste each day. 
They often run in this manner for eight or nine days, 
without meeting with any water, and when by chance 
there is a p(x>l at some distance, they scent the water, 
even w^hen half a league from it. Thirst makes them re- 
double their pace, and they drink as much at once as .serves 
them for the time that is past, and for as much to come ; 
for their jouniey often lasts them several w^eks, and their 
abstinence continues till their journey is accomplished. 

The driest thistle and the barest thorn, are all the food 
this useful quadnipcd requires ; and even these, to .save 
time, he eats while advancing on his journey, without 
.siopiung or occasioning a moment of delay. As it is his 
lot to cross immense deserts wiiere no w'^atcr is found, and 
countries not even moistened with the dew of heaven, he is 
endued w'iih the power, at one w^atciing plaee, to lay in a 
store, with which he supplies himself for iliirty d.iys to 
come. To contain this enormous quantity of fluid, nature 
has formed large cisterns within him, from winch, once 
filled, he draw\s at pleasure the quantity he wants, and 
pours it into his stomach, with the same elfect as if he 
then drew it from the .spring. 

Notwithstanding that the camel is so exlreinely revenge- 
ful as to bear in mind, and resent, in the most terrible 
manner, any injury it may have sustained, its patience is 
the most extraordinary. Its sufferings .seem to l^e great ; 
for when it is overloaded, it sends forth the luoM lamenta- 
ble cries, but never o/fers to rc.sist the tyrant who i»])j>ress- 
C.S it. At the slightest signs it bends its knec.s, and lies 
upon its belly, suffering itself to W loaded in this p(>^.ltion ; 
at another sign it rises with its had, and the driver gelling 
upon its back, encourages the animal to proceed with hiu 
voice and w'lth a song. 

Throughout. Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Arabia, Borbary, 
and various other contiguous countries, all kinds of mer- 
chandise arc carried by camels, w hich, of all conveyninx's, 
is the most expeditious, and alLended with the least ex- 
pense. Merchants and other tiavellers assemble, and 



unite in caravans to avoid the insults and robberies of il.c 
Arabs. These caravans are often numerous, aiid are al- 
ways composed of more camels than men. Eath camel is 
loadal according to his strength ; the larger omvs cari> mg 
from a thousand to twxlve hundred pounds w’eighl, and 
the smaller, from six to seven hundred. Buickhardi stales 
that a camel can never be stopped while its companions are 
moving on. The Arabs are therefore highly pleased w ith 
a traveller wiio jumps off* his beast, and remounts w ithoul 
stopping It, as the act of kneeling down is troublesome 
and fatiguing to the loaded camel, and before it can rise 
again, the caravan is considerably ahead. lie also v 
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it to t)e an erroneGUs opinion, that the camel delights in 
sandy ground. It is true, he remarks, that he crosses it 
with less difficulty than any other animal, but wherever 
the sands are deep, the weight of himself and his load 
makes his feet sink into the sand at every step, and he 
groans and often sinks under his burden. Hence, this 
traveller stales it to be, that camels’ skeletons are found 
in great numbers where the sands arc deepest. It is the 
hard, gravelly ground of the desert, wljich is most agreea- 
ble to this animal. 

The Bactrian camel is distinguished from the Arabian 
camel or dromedary, by liaving two bunches on his back. 
It is not so numerous as the other, and is chiefly confined 
to .some parts of Asia. Unlike the dromedary, whose 
movement, as we have seen, is remarkably swift, the 
Bactrian camel proceeds at a slow and solemn pace. 

From the account now furnished of this animal, we 
may see the propriety and beauty of several passages of 
8(Tipture, iti which it js mentioned or alluded to. 

lleviewing his own pas.sing days, and jiropcrly estimat- 
ing the shortness of human fife, Job exclaims — 

O ' swifter than a courier arc ruy days ; 

They floe away- they ece no good. 

As swEixiKo SHIVS they sweep on ; 

As an eagle swooping on its prey. 

This passage has sadly perplexed commentators. The 
firiginal of the third line, literally rendered, is ships of 
Abch or, if Ahch be taken for swiftness, ships of 
swiftness.” 

For the purpose of ascertaining what might probably 
be the inlcntion of the sacred writer, Mr. Taylor thus ana- 
ly.ses the imjKjrt of the words: 3Ti/ dai/s ^)/7.s5 faster Oian a 
rtntnin-g mcsstti^Tj who exerts his speed when .sent on im- 
portant husine.ss ; they cvea fy, like a fugitive who c.scapes 
for his life from an enemy ; thty do not took uromd in 
see for any tiling y[ood ; they are passed as ships of stvift- 
ness ; as a mlWre flyiag hastily to the newly-fallen prey 
By marking the climax, \vc find the messenger swift, the 
fugitive more swift, the ships swifter than the fugitive, 
and the vulture .swiftest of all. 

In support of this ingenious conjecture, Mr. Taylor cites 
the following pa.ssage from “honc-st Sandys:” 

whole caravan being now assembled, consisted 
of a thousand horses, mules, ami as.ses ; and of fine hun- 
dred cam l ns TlIE.SK ARE THE SHIPS 01' AkaBIA ; TUEIR 
&LAS AiiF THE DESERTS, a crcaturc created for burthen,” 
<Vc. It does not clearly apfK’ar in this extract, however, 
though It might bt? gathered from it, that the camel has 
the name of the Ship of Arabia;” but Mr. Bruce comes 
in to our assistance, by saying, “ What enables the shej)- 
herds to peiibnn tlie long and toilsome journeys across 
Africa, is the CAMEL, emphatically cali.£d, by the 
Arabs, THE SHIP OF THE DESERT! he seems to 
have been created for this very trade,” &;c. The idea 
thus llirown out, and in a great measure confirmed by 
Sandys and Bruce, is further supported by an account of 
the swiftness of these metaphorical ships,” furnished in 
Morgan’.s History of Algiers. This writer states, that the 
dromedary, in Barbary called AAsharc, will, in one night, 
and through a level country, traverse as much ground as 
any single horse can ptTform in ten. The Arabs affirm, 
that it makes nothing of holding its rapid pace, which is a 
most violent hard trot, for four-and-twerity hours on a stretch, 
without showing the least .signs of WH*uriness, or inclina- 
tion to bait ; and that, having swallow-'ed a ball or two of 
n. .sort of paste, made up of barley-meal and a little powder 
of dry clatesj* with a Im3wI of water, or camel’s milk, the 
indefatigable animal wnll seem as fresh as at first setting out, 
and ready to eontinve running at the same scarcely credible rate 
for as many hours longer, and so on from one extremity of 
the African desert to the other, provided its nder could 
hold out without sleep, and other refreshments. During 
his stay in Algiers, Mr. Morgan was once a party in a di- 
version in which one of these ACtshari ran against some of 
the swnftest Baths in the whole Ntja, w^hich is famed for 
having good ones, of the true Libyan breed, shaixid like 
greyhounds, and which will somciimcs run down an os- 
trich. The reader w'ill not, we apprehend, be displeased 
at our transferring his account to these pages. 

“ We all started like racers, and for the first spurt, most 


of the best mounted among us kept pace pretty W’ell ; but 
our grass-fed liorses soon flagged : several of the Libyan 
and Numidian runners held pace, till we, wdio still fol- 
lowed upon a good round hand gallop, could no longer 
discern them, and then gave out ; as we were told after 
their return. When the dromedary had been, out of sight 
about half an hour, we again espied it, flying towards us 
with an amazing velocity, and in a very few mmenfs was 
amongst us, and seemingly nothing concerned; wdiilc the 
horses and mares w’ere all on a foam, and scarcely able to 
breathe, as w'as likewise a tall fleet greyhound dog, of the 
young princess, w^ho had followed and kept pace the wdiole 
time, and w as no sooner got back to us, but lay dowm pant- 
ing as if ready to expire.” 

This account .show’s, also, with what propriety the pro- 
phet calls this animal the “ swift dromedary,” (Jer. 3: 23.) 
as wtH as the wnsdom of Esther’s messengers, in choo.sing 
it to carry their despalches to the distant provinces of the 
Persian empire, Esih. B: 1(1. 

The WTiter just quoted informs us, that the Arabs guide 
their dromedaries by means of a thong of leather, w’hich 
is passed through a hole jnirposely made in the creature’s 
nose. Will not this illustrate the expression in 2 King.s 
19: 28; ^‘1 will put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle 
111 thy lips, and 1 will turn thee back by the way by which 
thou earnest?” This denotes, no doubt, the depth of the 
Assyrian’s humiliation, and the swiftness of his retreat. 

Another passage wdiich Mr. Taylor thinks may beillus- 
Irated by the application of the term Aashare to a swdft 
diximedary, is Prov. fi: U), 11 — ^ 

A little a lillle slumber, 

A liult* of tin* .lUiiM to sleop; 

sh.iH thy povt'riv’ conus ru ouc that travellisth, 

And thy want jvs an enneJ man 

It is evident that the writer means to denote the speed 
and rapidity of the ajiproaches of penury ; therefore, in- 
stead of, “one that iravellelh,’' we may read “a post, or 
quick messenger,” an ecpriss. But our present business 
is with the “ armed man.” Noiv, the words thus uans- 
lated are no where used to denote an iinned man, or “a 
man of a shield,” as some w'ould render ihciii literally ; 
but the Chaldee paraphrast translates them this, “ s/i’i/f 
like an Adsharc,’^ or, rnounled on an Aashare, that i.s, an 
Aasharc-TulcT, to ansirer to the poi^t or i rprtss, in the former 
line. Thus we shall have an increase of swiftness sug- 
gested here, as the passage evidently demands, 'fhe senti- 
ment, on the priiicijiles above suggested, would stand thus : 

So.sh.all thy juivcrty adViUicrt ripuDy oh an express, 

And ihy jienury as a sirou^^ and nwift iiutagoniai or lAn^/iaiT-ridBr.] 

In that sublime prediction, w’here the prophet foretells the 
great increase and flourishing state of Messiah’s kingdoms, 
by the conversion and accession of the Gentile nations, he 
compares tlu* hap)>y and glorious concourse to a vast as- 
semblage of camels : “ The multitude of camels shall cover 
thee, the dromedarie.s of Midian and Epluih.” That peo- 
ple, rather than irrational animals, are intended, is evKi(?nt 
from these wmrds : “ All they from Sheba shall come ; they 
shall show forih the praises of the Lord.” Lsa, 60: (5. In 
adopting this figure, the prophet might, perhaps, have his 
eye on the hieroglyphical writing of the E^qitians, in 
whieh the figure of a camel represented a man ; and if so, 
besides us strict conformity to the genius of Hebrew’- poe- 
try, we can di.scern a propriety in its introduction into this 
illu.strious prediction. Some interpreters piously refer the 
prophecy to Christ himself ; and imagine it began to re- 
ceive its accomplishment wlien the magi, proceeding from 
the very places mentioned by the prophet, w’orshipped the 
ncw-lxirn Savior, “and presented unto him gifts; gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh.” But Midian, and the oilier 
places mentioned by the prophet, lay to the south of Judea ; 
while the evangelist expressly says the magi came from 
the east ; wdiich, as well as their name, magi, or wise 
men, clearly proves that Persia w’as their native country, 
and the place of their abode. 

To pass a camel through the eye of a needle, WiHs a 
proverbial expression among the nations of high antiquity, 
denoting a difliculty whieh neither the art nor the power 
of man could surmount. Our Lord condescends to employ 
it in his discourse to the disciples, to &how how extremely 
difficult it is for a rich man to forsake all, for the cause of 
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God and truth, and obtain the blessings of salvation : “ I say 
unto you, it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter mtotlje kingdomof 
heaven/’ JMalt, 10; 24. Many expositors are of opinion, 
that the allusion is not to the camcrl, hut to the cahle by 
which an anchor is made fast to the ship ; and tor came/ 
they read ami/, t'rom which our word cable is supposed to 
be deriv«‘d. Jl is not, perliaps, easy U> determine which 
f)f these ought to he prel’erreii ; and some inicrjvreters td 
eoiisukTnblt; note, have aceonlingly adopted hotli views. 
Uthers have asseried, tlwit there was near Jerusalem a low 
gate, ealh’d thf‘ Needle’s Kye, under which a camtd could 
not yiass wiihout k'mg unloaded. 

Jlowevei, lliounh the exact pioverlaal expression, which 
was douhtles.s well understood by those to wdiom it was 
addressed, may he tons u/imtelligible, tlwi mstruction con- 
veved IS obv'joiis. Kidies an* a snare and often a hiii- 
diunee in the way to heaven; and the heart that is su» 
prrmcly sel upon them, can never be brought to a cordial 
surrender of itsi'if to the meek, lowly, and self-denying 
jesiiM, without which It is impi/JSiUe to enter into his 
kingdom, hut the things that are impossible with men, 
tire possible with (hxl. Divine Grace can do aw'^ay tlie 
impossibilii V, by hnutfinif the heart to a willing compliance 
with tin* requiivinents ot the gospel. 

Ju Midi. 2:i. 21, IS another proverbial expression : Ye 
strain at a gnat, and swallow’ a camel.” Dr. Adam Clarke 
has proved, iliat ihere is an error of the press in the Eng- 
lish translation, by which at has been substituted for out, 
Tlie passjiee as it now staiMls, conveys no sense: it should 
be, “Y(’ strain out the gnat, and svvallowMlow’n the ca- 
mel.” Tin* allusion is to the enstorn which prevailed 
among both (hmiilcs and .lews, of straining the liquor 
which they drank, for the jiui pose of ejecting those insects 
whu’h so swarm m some southern eomitiies, and hence, 
easdy fall info wme-vessels. Some of the commentators 
Iiave w'ished to g('t nd of Jlie raatcl in tins jiussage, from 


good disposition and good conduct go unrewarded ; those 
camels shortly after bore lier into the Land of Promise, to 
bi'come the wife of Abraham’s son, and one in the line of 
mothers from wlmm he should descend, in whom all tke 
families of the earth are blessed. Gen. 24; 19—64. 

9. The criinel is prohibited for food as unclean, Lev. il: 
14. Dtmt. 14: 7. 

10. Camels are prophctkally and figuraitively mentioned 
in the Old Testament. Isaiah (21: 7.) predicts the marcli 
of Cyrus’s army to the conquest and destruction of Baby- 
lon m the time of Belshazzar. Isaiah (30; 6.), alludes to 
the folly and j>resumption the Israelites, or Jews, or 
both, w^ho in the time of their trouble carried treasures on 
camels into Bgypt, to purchase the aussistaince of that peo- 
ple, and ackimwlcdgeci not the Lord their God, who alone 
could save and deliver them. Isa. 00; 6, is part of a most 
aubliine prediction, figurative of the purity and enlarge- 
ment of the church in the reign of the Messiah, when dif- 
ferent nations shall with alacrity and zeal dedicate them- 
selves and their substance to tlie service ol* God. 

Jer. 49: 29, 32, prcdicls the confusion and ruin thait 
should befal ICedar and Ilazor, enemies of Israel, upon 
whom G(xl w’ould bring his judgments by the hand of 
Nebnchadnc//.uT, king of Babylon. The fulfilment of this 
prediction took place during the captivity of the Jews, and 
would tend greatly to encourage their hq^es that the pro- 
mises of their deliverance and return should also in due 
time be acroinphsbed. Very similar is the predwction, (Ez. 
25- 5,) that Kabbah, the chief city of Ammon, slwjukl be 
talcen as a stable for camels by the Chaldeans. 

CAMELS’ HAIK ; an article of clothing. John tlic 
Baptist was habited in raiment of camels’ hair, and Char- 
din states, that such garments are worn by the modem 
dervishes. There is a coarse eloth made of camels’ hair 
in the East, which is used for manufacturing the coats of 
shepherds, and camel-dnvers, and also for the covering of 
tents. — It -was, doubtless, tins coarse kind whieh w’as 


an idea that (»ur Lord could not liav'e united so huge an 
ammai with so small an insi'ct. They, therefore, pro|)osc 
to luiderstand u larger siiecics of lly. This conjcettiral 
emendation, however, cannot be admitted, as it is unsup- 
porti'd liy all the ancient versions. Tlie exjircssion must 
be taken fnfjurho/tcal/if J’o make the antithesis as strong 
as nia) he, two things are selected as opposite as possible; 
the siinille.st insect, and the largest animal. And this very 
aniithc.'.is was used by the Jew’ish and Greek writers, as 
ajipcais (Vom Wetstcin. 

The ('xptcssioii has generally been undcrstcKid by Eng- 
lish readers, as implying an elfort to swallow*, but re|eet- 
irig soinelhing ver\ smalt and inconsiderable, yet receiving 
witlumi hesitiuioii somt'thmg nmeti larger and more im- 
poitant. hut the tiu-t is. i( alludes to a custom tlie Jew's 
had ol straining or filtering their wane, for fear of sw’al- 
lowmg anv turhiddeu inject. Now', as it would Ik.* ridicu- 
lous lo sir lilt li(|iior Ibr the sake of clearing it from insects, 
nnd then ( ating ilu« largi st of those inserts ; so the coiwlwet 
ol those js uoi only rulieulous, but highly criminal, who 
are siipersinujusly anxious in avoiding small faults, yet 
scruple not m eonmiit the greuti’st sms. 

Camels are spoken of m Scripture, 

,o’ A- Gen. 12r Jfi. 30: 

43 - kind's >1. 1 1'linm. 27. 30, Ezra 2. 67. Kcli.7:0'.t. 
Job I: 2. 

^^2. As used for travel), n-, Uen. 21-. 61. 31: 3t. 1 Kings 

Chi'i"f E".“ ‘ 

1 S®™- 30= 17. 

ri. Asa spoil m war, Judg.S- 21, J Sam. 27: 9 1 Chmn 
0: 21. ,Iob 1:17. .ler. 49. 32. ‘ 

f). As sufferers in the jdagues brought ujxni the brute 
creation for the sin of man, Kx. 9 3. 1 Sam. 15: 3 

7. As fiiriiislung an ariiele of clothing, Malt, 3 : 4 ' Zeeh 
M; 15. 

8. Connected with these animals, we have a pleasing 
in.stance of industry, humility, and courtesy in a young 
woman of rank and fortune. Kebekah tvas seer, at 
the well, condescending by personal labor to sn ; ly the 
wants of the camels of Abraham’s servant ; nor tud her 


adojilcil by John. By thus he was distutguished from 
those residents ra royal palaces who wore soft raiment. 
Elijah is said in the English Bible to have been a hairy 
man,” (2 Kings 1; tS.) ; but it should be “a man dressed 
in hair that is, camels’ hair. In Zech. 13* 4, “ a roitgh 
garment,” that is, a gameuit of a hairy manufacture, is 
characteristic of a prtiphet. — Calmct. 

CAME LEON, or Chamklkon. In the English Bible, the 
chameleon is transfoniied into the mole, (Lev. 11: 30,) an 
animal that has little pretension to be asswiKnaled with rep- 
tiles of the lizard species. The Hebrew word, from 0 root 
which signifies to hrcMhc, is peeuharly appropidate to this 
curious ammai, which, according to vulgar opinion, is tlie 
“creature iiouri.shod by the wind and air.” 

The chameleon nearly resembles the crocodile in form, 
but differs widely in its size and appetites. Its head is 
about Iw'o inches long, and from thence to the beginuing 
of the tail four and a half; the tail is five inches long, and 
the feet two and a half ; the thickness of the bixly varies 
at different times, for the animal possesses the power of 
blowing itself up and eontraeling itself, at pleasure. 

Diuring his visit to the cast, Le Bruyii purchased several 
chamelcoas, for the purpose of preserving them alive, and 
making observations on their nature and manners ; but 
the most interesting aec*ount of this curious animal is tliat 
furnished by the enterprising and lamented Belzoni, which 
we transcribe, 

“ There are three species of chameleons, who.se colors arc 
peculiar to them.selvcs : for instance, the commonest sort are 
those which are generally green, that is to say, the body all 
green, and when content, lieaiuifully marked on each side re- 
gularly on the green with black and yellow, pot in a confused 
manner, but as if ilrawn. Thi.s kind is in great plenty, and 
never have any other color except a light green when they 
sleep, and w’hen ill a very pale yellow. Out of near forty I 
had ilie first year when I was in Nubia, I had but one, and 
that a very small one, of the second sort, which had red 
marks. One chameleon lived with me eight months, and 
niost of that time 1 had it fixed to the button of my coat ; 
it used to rest on my shoulder, or on my head. I have 
observed, when I have kept it shut up in a room for some 
lime, that, on bringing it out in the air, it would begiu 
drawing the air in ; and on putting it on some marjorum, 
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it has had a wonderful efiect on it immediately : its color 
became most brilliant. I believe it will puzzle a good many 
to say what cause it proceeds from. If they did not 
change when shut up in a house, but only on taking them 
into a garden, it might be supplied the change of the colors 
was in consequence of the smell of the plants ; but when in 
a house, if it is watched, it will [be seen to] change every 
ten minutes ; some moments a plain green, at others all 
its beautiful colors will come out, and when in a passion 
it becomes of a deep black, and will swell itself up like a 
balloon ; and, from being one of the most beautiful ani- 
mals, It becomes one ol the most ugl 5 ^ It is true they 
are extrernidy lond of the fresh air; and on taking them 
to a window where there is nothing to be seen, it is ea.sy 
to observe the pleasure they certainly take in it : they bet 
gm to gulp down the air, and their color becomes brighter. 

] iluiik It proceeds, in a great degree, from the temper 
they are in. a little thing will put them in a bad humor. 
It', m crossing a lakle, for instance, you stop them, and 
attempt to turn them another road, they will not stir, and 
aie extremely obstinate : on opening the mouth at them, 
ii will set them in a passion: they begin to arm them- 
selves, by swelling and turning black, and will sometimes 
loss a little, blit not mueh. The third 1 brought from .reni- 
salem, w'^as the ino'-t singular of all the chameleons lever 
hud : ns temper, if it can be so called, was extremely sa- 
gacious and cunning. This one was not of the order of 
tin' gfeen kind, but a disagreeable drab, and it never once 
varied in its color in two months. On my arrival at Cairo, 
1 used to let it crawl about the room, on the furniture, 
.^ometunes it would get down, if it could, and hide itself 
awav from me, but lu a place where it could see me ; and 
sometimes, on my leaving the room and on entering 
n, would draw itself so thin as to make itself nearly on a 
level with w hateviT it might be on, so that 1 might not sec 
it. It had often ileeeived me so. One day, having miSsed 
It for some lime, 1 concluded it was hid about tlie 
room ; after looking for it in vain, 1 thought it had got out 
ol' the room and made its escape. In the course of the 
evening, after the caudle was lighted, T went to a basket 
that liad got a handle across it ; 1 saw my chameleon, but 
lib color entiiely changed, and diflereiit to any I ever had 
.seen before • the whole body, head and lad, a brown, with 
black spots, and bcaiitirul deep orange colored spots round 
the black. 1 cerUimly was much gratified. On being dis- 
tmlied, its colors vanished, unlike the others ; but after 
this 1 u^^ed to observe it the hist thing in the moniuig, 
when It uould have llic same colors. Their chief food 
was flies : tlic* fly does not die iniim‘diately on being swuil- 
lowed, for on taking tlie ehaineleori up in my hands, it 
was (‘asy to feel the fly buzzing, elue/ly on account of the 
air they draw in their inside: tliey swell much, and par- 
ticularly when they w'anl to fling themselve.s off a great 
liinght, by filling lhemselvc.> up like a balloon. Onfiill- 
mg, they get no hurt, except on the mouth, which they 
bruise a little, as that comes fii^t to the ground. Some- 
tunes lliey will not drink for three or four days, and w^hen 
they begin, they are about half an hour drinkuig.” 

An Italian profes.sor of natural histoiy, viio dissect* 
ed tw'o of these curious animals, is of opinion that the 
change of color arises from the flict of iheir having four 
skins, exlremely fine, wdience arise the diflerciit colors. 
— J hhotl. 

CAMERONIANS, or Old Disscnters, as they choose 
to call themselves in Scotland. They received the first 
denomination from llie Rf3V. Richard Cameron, a celebrated 
field jircacher, w'ho exercised his ministry in the moun- 
tains and moors of Scotland, refusing to accept the indul- 
gence to tender consciences, granted by Charles II., be- 
cause such an aeeeptanee seemed to lum an acknowledg- 
ment of the king’s supremaev, and that he had before a 
r.ghi U) silence them. Cameron separated from his Pres- 
b> tcrian brethren in lOflfl ; and aftcrw'ards, as his enemies 
assert, w'as slain at the head of an insurrection at Airs- 
inoss, in Ifyle, July 20lh, 1680. I] is followers, however, 
consider his death most honorable ; and .say that he fell 
by the sword of his bloody persecutors, while he, and a 
number of his followers, being suddenly and furiously at- 
tacked, were nobly defending their lives and reli^ous 


liberties.” Their political opinions accorded with those 
of Hampden, Sydney, and Bussell ; and considering that 
the king (Charles TI.) had forfeited his crown, without any 
probability of success, they declared wrar against his go- 
vernment. They were rash and daring m the extreme ; 
but it is now agreed that they were most cnielly oppressed, 
and Solomon himself has told us, that “ oppression wall 
make a wuse man mad.” 

They were sometimes called Whigs, from their attach- 
ment to the cause of liberty ; and mountain men,” from 
their being obliged to take refuge among the mountains. 
In their religious pnnciplcs they were rigid adherents to 
^‘Ihe solemn league and covenant,” and they w^armly 
supported the Revolution of 1688, though they protested 
against the ecclesiastical eslabli.shment as then setiltni in 
Scotland. They have ever since lived in peaceable sub- 
mission to the laws ; and, in proof of the loyalty of ♦heir 
principles, they slate that “ the twenty-sixth regiment of 
foot was first raised from their bo<ly, and still bears the 
name of Cameroiiians.” In 1743, Mr. M’Millaii, and 
others of their preaidiers, eonsiituied a presbytery, w’hieh 
they called “ the K(‘form&l Presbytery,” on account of tlieir 
strict adherence to the prineijiles of the Reformation in 
Sr ritland, in the sixteenth eenliiry. 

This denomination, though not lunueroiis, have three 
presbyteries— in Scotland, Ireland, and North America, 
in Seolland they have sixteen congregations — some very 
small, and two of them are called collegiate charge.s, hav- 
ing two ministers each. In Ireland they have six congre- 
gations, and nine in America ; but most of them are stated 
to be without pastors. See R. Adam’s R. W. vol. ii. p. 
157, A.C. A Sliort Account of the old Presbyterian Dis- 
senters,” A;e.. Falkirk, 1806, Dr. S. Charteris’s Discourse 
on the Centenary of the Rt‘vohnion, (1788 ) Blackwood's 
Mag. IRllh — Wdlianu^. 

CAMISARS, or CxivusArins ; French projihets, or fana- 
tics of the Cevennes, as tb^’V were sometim<»s culled, arose 
in the latter part of the seventeenth eeritiiiv. TSl (De- 
goi re alt II bates tlunr origin to a certain “ si'liool ol the 
prophets” in Dau])hiny, eondneted by a Calvinist named 
Du Serre. As he has not given Ins authority, we '•an only 
.say the thing is not inci edible. The ehulliiions of enthu- 
siasm have often arisen in the templi* of piety ; and when 
real Christians have met for diwotion, the exterior signs 
of piety have sometimes deeply im]>rossed anti excited the 
imitation of persons wflio wertj strangers to the inward 
principle. Such hai e wrought themselves up to an exag- 
gerated state of feeling, which they have in some ea.ses 
mistaken for devotion, and in others for inspiration; and 
even good and intelligent men have been sometimes drawn 
into the delusion, as appears to have been the ease in the 
instructive and melaneholy m.siancc now before us. 

These pretended prophets first appeared in Dauphmy 
and Viv^arais. In the year 1688, five or six hundred Pro 
te.stanls of both sexes gave themselves out to be prophets, 
and inspired of the Holy Ghost, and they s(x>n amounted 
to many thousands. They had strange fits, which came 
upon them with ♦remblings and faimings, as in a swaion, 
which made, them stretch out their arms and legs, and 
stagger several times before they droppe;d down. They 
.siriiek themselves with their hands; they fell on their 
backs, shut their eyes, and heaved their breasts. The 
syiiiploms answaT exactly to those produced by inspiring 
nitious oxide, and were (he fact then discovered, w'e should 
have been tempted to suspect itnpo.sture. They remained 
a while in trances, and coming out of them, declared that 
they saw the heavens open, the angels, paradise, and hell. 
Those who w^ere just on the point of receiving the .spirit of 
prophecy dropned dowm, not only in the as.sembhes, but in 
the fields, and in their owm houses, tTviiig out Mcrn/. 
The least of their assemblies made up four or five hun- 
dred, and .some of them amounted to even three or lour 
thousand. The hills reliounded with their loud cries for 
mercy, and Avith imprecations against the priests, the pope, 
and his anti-Christian dominion ; wath predictiou.s of the 
approaching fall of popery. All they said at these times 
w^as heard and received with reverence and awe. 

In the year 1706, three or four of these jirophcfs came 
over into England, and brought their prophetic spirit with 
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them, which discovered itself iu the same way, namely, 
by ecstasies, and agitations, and inspirations under them, 
as it had done in France : and they propagated the like 
spirit to others, so that before the year was out, there were 
two or three hundred of these prophets in and about Lou- 
don, of both sexes, and of all ages. 

The great subject of their prediction was, the nmr ap- 
proafh of the kingdom of God, the trappy times of the ckurck, 
and the milennial state. Their message was, (and they were 
to proclaim it as heralds to every nation under heaven,) 
that the grand jubilee, “ the acceptable year of the Lord,” 
the accomplishment of those numerous Scriptures concern- 
ing the nen' heavens, and the new earth, the kingdom of the 
Messiah, the marriage of the Lanih, the fj'St resurrection, or 
the new Jerusalem descending from above, vras iww even at 
the df>or— 'that this great operation was to be effected by 
.spiritual arms only, proceeding from the mouths of those 
who should by inspiration, or the mighty gift of the Spirit, 
be sent forth in great numbers to labor in the vineyard — 
that this mission of God’s servants should l>e witnessed toby 
signs and wonders from heaven, by a deluge of judgments 
on the wicked universally throughout the world ; as famine, 
jiestilence, earthquakes, wars, <fec. ; that the exterminating 
angels should root out the tares, and there shall remain 
upon earth only good corn ; and the works of men being 
thrown down, there shall be but one Lord, one faith, one 
heart, and one voice among mankind. And they declared 
that all tlie great things they have spoke of would be 
lunnifest over the. whole earth, within the term of three 
years. 

These prophets also pretended to the gift of languages, 
of miracles, of disrerning. cNtc. Discerning the secrets of 
the heart ; the jKiwer of conferring the .same spirit on 
others by the laying on of hands, and the gift of healing. 
To prove they were r<*ally inspired by the Holy Ghost, they 
alleged the complete joy and satisfaction they exj^enenced, 
the spirit of prayer which was jKUired forth upon them, 
and the answer of their jirayers by the Mo.st High. 

These pretensions, however, laid the foundation of their 
detection and eoinplete overthrow. Thev went so far as 
to pretend to raise the dead, and fixed upon one of their 
own number for the experiment, who was to rise on a par- 
ticular day. But Dr. Eiiies did not rise, nor could they 
raise him. 

The press teemed on this occasion, as well may lie sup- 
pos<‘d, with publications pro and con. One of the most 
remarkable was entitled, “ A Brand snatched from the 
Burning,” fee.; and coiitiuned the confessions and re- 
iracUitions of one .John Kei/mer, who wa.s apprentice to a 
printer. His wife and sister, it seems, were first drawn 
into tlic snare, and thus urged him to “ seek the blessing,” 
IIS It was called, by imposition of the hands of these pro- 
phets. This accoi'diiigly he did receive from the hands of 
Kbas Marion, one of those who had come from France, 
who pronouneed over him .several sentences in French, 
wliicli he did not uud<Tstand ; but they w'ere afterwards 
translated for him. and given to him wu’itten in English. 
Tlicy purported to be the words of God himself, expressed 
in the first person, ami began thus : “ INIy child, till now 
thou hast been rcbullums to my will. I come, I tell thee, 
to appropriate thy heart to me, . . . Resign thy.self to follow 
me. I call thee,” Boor Keymer did so (as he supposed) 
fur a consMlenibie time, till he saw the failure oi all the 
predictions of these prophets ; and the extravagance and 
licentiousness ol' their conduct, which at last proceeded to 
open adultery, completely cured him. Among the predic- 
tions falsified, one was, the burning of London on the 25lh 
of March, and another, the conversion of queen Anne, 
who was to go and prophesy ui Barbican. Among the 
most celebrated of these prophets was ,fohn Lacey, Esq., 
a member of Mr. Calamy’s congregation, and a man of 
cim.siderable property, who entered into all their alisurdi- 
ties, except that of a comrannity of goods, to which he 
strongly objected, having an income of two thousand 
pdunds per annum, tn one of his fits of inspiration, Mr. 
Calamy, (afterwards Dr. C.,) had an opportunity of seeing 
him, and gives the following account of it : 

“ I went into the itx)ia where he sat, walked up to him, 
and asked him how he did ; and, taking him b the hand, 
lifted it up, when it fell flat upon his knees, as it lay be- 


fore. He took no notice of me, nor made me any answet ; 
but I observed the humming noise grow louder and louder 
by degrees, and the heaving in his breast increased, till it 
came up to his throat, as if it would have suffocated him ; 
and then he at last began to speak, or, as he would have it 
taken, the Spirit smke in him. The speech was syllabical, 
and there was a aistinct heave and breath between each 
syllable ; but it required attention to distinguish the words. 
When the speech was over, the humming and heaving 
gradually abated ; and I again took him by the hand, and 
fell his pulse, which moved pretty quick ; but I could not 
perceive by hi.s hands any ttii ug like sweating, or more 
than common heat.” 

Mr. Walter Wilson, from wliom we take this quotation, 
adds : “ Some time after this, IMr. Lacey, without giving 
the least notice, got up one morning, left his lady in bed, 
quitted his house and children, and, taking a few nece.ssa- 
ries with him, went to live among the prophet.s. Then he 
took to himself for wife Betty Gray, who had been a snuf- 
fer of candles at the playhouse, but now passed for a per- 
son inspired. This transaction, in one of his inspirations, 
which Mr. Calamy saw, he called a quitting Hagar and 
taking himself to Sarah ; and declared that he did it by 
order of the Spirit!” See Gregoire’s Hist. vol. i. p. 370. 
Chauncey’s Works, vol. iii. p. 2, ficc. Hughsoii’s Fr. and 
Eng. Prophets. Lacey’s Prophetic Warnings. A Brand 
snatched out of the Burning. Wilson’s Dissenting Church- 
es, vol. iv. p. 77. — Williams. 

CAMMERHOF, (pREDKaie,) a Moravian bishop, chme 
to this country m 17-16, to assist bishop Spangenberg. In 
174H, be visited the establishment at Shomokin, on the 
Susquehannah ; in 1750 he repaired to Onondaga to pro- 
mote the introduction of the gospel amongst the Iroquois. 
He died at Bethlehem, his usual place of re.sidencc, April 
28, 1751, greatly dcqilored. During four years he had 
baptized eiglity-nine Indians, There was so much sweet- 
ness and benevolence in his character, as to impr(*ss even 
the savages with respect for him. His mild and friendly 
behavior once turned the heart of an Indian, enraged by 
his reproofs, who had resolved to kill him. — Loskiel ; 
Allen. 

CAMP, or Emcampment, of the Israelites. The whole 
body of the peoph*, consisting of six hundred thousand 
fighting men, besides women and children, was di.sposed 
under four battalions, so placed as to inclose the taberna- 
cle, in the form of a square, and each under one general 
standard. (See Armies.) There were forty-one encamp- 
ments, from their first in the month of March, at Ramoses, 
in the land of Goshen, in Egypt, and in the wildernes.s, 
until they reached the land of Canaan. They are thus 
enumerated in Numbers 33: — 


1. Rameses 

21. Haradah 

2. Succolh 

22. IMakheloth 

3. Etham, on the edge 

of 23. Tahath 

llie wilderness 

24. Tarah 

4. PihaUiroth 

25. Mithcah 

5. Marah 

26. Ha.shmonah 

6. Elim 

27. Moseroth 

7. By the Red sea 

28. Beiie-jaakan 

8. Wilderness of Sin 

29. Hor-hagidgad 

9. Dophkah 

30. Jolbathah 

10. Alush 

31. Ebronah 

11. Rephidim 

32. Ebion-gaber 

12. Wilderness of Sinai 

33. Kadesh 

13. Kibrolh-hatiaavah 

31. Mount Hor 

14. Hazeroth 

35. Zalmonah 

15. Ri lb mail 

30. Punon 

1C. Riramon-parez 

37, Oboth 

17. Libnah 

38. Ije-abarim 

18. Rissah 

29. Dibon-gad 

19. Kehelatha 

40 Almon-diblathaim 

20. Shapher 

41. Mountains of Abarim. 


In the second year after their exodus from Egypt, they 
were numliered ; and upon an exact poll, the number of 
their maJes amounted to six hundred and three thousand, 
five hundred and fifty, from twenty years old and upwards. 
Num. 1: 2. This vast mass of people, encamped in beau- 
tiful order, must have presented a most impressive spec- 
tacle. That it failed not to produce effect upon the ri !hly 
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»*n(U)wed and poetic mind of Balaam, appears from Num- 
bers 24: 2., “ And Balaam lifted up his eyes and he saw 
Israel abiding in his tents according to their tribes ; and 
the Spirit of GckI came upon him, and he look up his para- 
ble and said, How goodly arc thy tents, 0 Jacob, and thy 
tabernacles, O Israel! As the valleys are they spread 
forth, as gardens by the river siue, as the trees of lign 
aloes which the Lord hath jdanted, and as cedar trees be- 
side waters.” Grandeur, order, beauty, and freshness, 
were the ideas at once suggested to the mind of this un- 
faithful prophet, and called forth his unwilling admiration, 
perhaps we may consider this .spectacle as a type of the 
order, beauty and glory of the true church in the wilder- 
ness,” in those happy days w'hen God ‘‘shall not behold 
iniquity in Jacob, nor perverseness in Israel when it 
shall be said, “ The Lord his God is wdth him, and the 
shout of a king is among them.” — Watmn. 

C;A]MF-MEET1NGvS ; religious festivals held among the 
JMelhodists in some parts of England, and the United 
Stales of America, and also among the Presbyterians in 
the back settlements of the latter country. In Kentucky, 
and some adjacent parts, not few^er than fifteen or twenty 
thousand people a.sscmble on such ix:casions. They come 
in wagons or on horseback from distant districts, bring 
provisions with them, and erecting booths under the dense 
shade of the forests, they devote a whole w^eek tb the reli- 
gious exercises of the peiiod. They have jirayer meet- 
ings, &:c. Ill separate tents, or in groups in the open air, 
morning and evening, and four .sermons daily, two in the 
earlier, and two in the latter pirt of the day, while the 
festival lasts. The great day is the Sabbath, w'hen the vaf.t 
population of the more immediate neighborhood assemble 
and sw'ell the numbers, and the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Mip[)(;r is administered. According to the testimony of 
those w^ho have been present, nothing can exceed the elk'ct 
produced by the evening scene, when the otherwise impe- 
ntMrable gloom of the W’oods is Ughtcd up into one blaze 
by the niimeious fires which are kindled and kept burning, 
and the sound of so many thousands of voices, causing the 
imiiiensc groves to re-echo the praises of llie Most High. 
Tlie general order and propriety which prcvciil on such oc- 
casions evin(‘e tlie deep hold wdiieh religion has on the 
minds of those who thus meet for the purposes of spiritual 
edification and improvement — Ilend. Buck, 

C AIM P13E IX, (Geoiigk, U. D.,) an cminemly learned and 
liberal divine of ih(3 last eentury, was born on the 2.5th 
of December, 1719, at Alx'rdeen, Scotland. lie sprang 
fioin a very honoralile stock, iiuinlienng among his ances- 
tors several of the descendants of the family of Argylc. 
His father, the Lev. Colin Campbell, w'as one of the mim.s- 
lers of the city of Aberdeen, and held ui high estimation 
by good men of all denominations, for lus pious and bene- 
volent (bsposilKJM ; so that he was often intrusted liy the 
jirovincial synod, and other public bodies, with the distribu- 
tion of their diaritahle donations. His wife’s name was 
Margaret, the daughter of Alexander Walker, Esq., who 
had been jirovost of the city ; by her he had three sons 
nnd three daughters, who w'ere in very early life deprived 
of this worthy guide of their youth, as he died on the 27lh 
of August, 172H, regretted by every one that knew him, 
both on account of his unaffected manners, diffu.sive bene- 
volence, and faithful discharge of the duties of his pro- 
fession. As George, tlie subject of this memoir, Avas the 
Aoungest son, his portion of lus father’s scanty inheritance 
Avas very small ; it Avas to hisow'ii exertions, and the great 
natural energy of his mind, that he was chiefly indebted 
for Ins progress and advancement in future life. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of classieul instruction at the gram- 
mar school of his native city, wdiieh bad been famed for 
more than a century for the sueces.sful leaching of the Latin 
tongue ; and he afierw^ards entered as student at Marisehal 
colh'ge, where the celebrated Dr. Thomas Blackwell, prin- 
cipal and professor of Greek, had introduced an ardent 
z<*:il for prosecuting the study of th.at very rich and expres- 
sive language. Thus he laid betimes an ample and solid 
foundation for that profound and various erudition, and 
that critical sagacity, by 'which he afterwajrds rendered 
such essential services to the church. It .seems to have 
been once his intention to prepare him.self for the study 
li: the law ; and av © find him actually engaged as an ap- 


prentice to a writer to the signet in Edinburgh. He ac- 
quired in this situation that knowledge of the constitution 
and law^s of his country, and that habit of close reasoning 
and accurate inditing, for Avhich ho was afterwards so much 
distinguished. He soon, however, became dissatisfied 
■with this profession, and betook himself to the study of 
the Scriptures, and whatever Avould tend to qualify him 
for the office of a minister of the gospel. Before the ex- 
piration, therefore, of his apprenticeship, he attended the 
lectures on divinity, then aclivered by profe.ssor Gobdie, 
at the university of Edinburgh ; and not long afterwards be- 
came a stiidciil of theology, under professor Lumsden, of 
King’s cjollege, and professor Clialmers, of Marisehal college, 
Alieirdeen. Here he particularly distinguislied himself by 
his discourses, delivered, according to usual custom, in the 
Scotch universities. Wishing, however, to acquire further 
information and greater skill in polemical div/nity than 
these exercises would a fiord, he entered into a literary a.s.so- 
cialion, with several of the other students, among A\diom 
may be parlicnkirly mentioned the Ilev. Dr. Glennie, 
Mr. James M’Kail, and Mr. William Forbes. This socie- 
ty was formed in tlie month of January, 1742, and a num- 
ber of young men of great promise were gradually ad- 
mitted into it ; but, according to the account given by 
.several of the members, Mr. Campbell wi\s considered a.s 
the life and soul of the society y and as one likely to attain 
great cmiiieni'e in his profession. Like most young men 
of gciiiu.s, his style wuis rather florid j but he made no pa- 
rade of .science : the discourses delivered by him, AA'hcn a 
youth, di.^iplayed much good sense, a sound knowledge of 
theology, and an inliinale acquaintance with the Iloly 
Scriptures ; and whenev^er they appeal to the imagination 
or the pa.ssions, abound in the finest and most touching 
sentiments, evincing his natural powers of eloquence, uiul 
the great success with which he had cultivated them. Af- 
ter the usual course of theological studies, he Avas proposeil 
to the synod, and at length licensed as a preacher, on the 
11th of June, 1745. Two years afier thi.s, he received a 
presentation to the parish of Bandiory Tcrman, situated 
seventeen miles from Aberdeen, aUick* lus gi eat talents 
as an ex jx)H rider of Scnplure, began to show theniselve.s 
in hi.s morning Icetiires to his congregation, winch were 
rt markable for their great simplicity and perspicuity. 
Willie thus explaining the New IVstament to his fiotk, he 
conceived the idea of tiririslalmg a part of it, tlie result of 
which was his pnhlication, sevi'ral years after, of his 
Translation of the Four (iospcls. After continuing nine 
years in this country parish, he was called to succeed Mr. 
John Bisset, as one of the miiuslers of Aberdeen ; here his 
talents as a lecturer slionc in their proper sjihere ; and 
having the advantage of tlie best libraries, be I'onuncnccd 
a course of lectures on rhi'tonc, criticism, and other sub- 
jects, which Avcrc delivered to the literary society of that 
place, anil aftei wards served as the basi.s of hi.s “ Philoso- 
phy of Rhetoric,” anrl other works, by 'wdiich he gained 
much celebrity. At this time he had not published any 
thing, except a sermon preached before the synod of Aber- 
deen, on “ The Character of a Minister as a Teacher and 
Pattern but this he has not included in the collection he 
made some time before his death, probably becausp of the 
style bi-ing not sutUeiently simple. In 1759, Mr. Caiiuibell 
received a royal presentation to the office of principal of 
Marisehal college, which at that lime became va<*'ant. 
Two other candidates had applied for it, one of whom was 
supported by the magistrates of Aberdeen, and tlie other 
by the landed interest of the county, and many of the 
heads of the college; but Air. Campbell having been in- 
duced to write to Archibald, duke of Argvle, Avho had 
j?real influence in the afiairs of Scotland at that time, and 
staled his relation to the duke’s family, 
this application, together with his high character and re- 
spectable talent, succeeded in procuring him the apiioiiit- 
ment. Placed thus at the head of the imiv^ersiiv, he soon 
approved himself worthy of his dignity. That celebrated 
infidel, Mr. David Hume, had just published lus Es>ay on 
which excited great attention among the learned 
of the day ■ nor did he meet with any ojiponent whom he 
deigned to notice, until profc.ssor Campbell ontered the 
lists, and preached a sermon on the subject before tin* pro- 
vincial synod of Aberdeen, which, at their request, he af- 
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!rr5\Tircls formed into a Dissertation on Miracles. Before 
its pujdication, however, he transmitted the maniiscnpt, 
Ihronjj'h the medium of his friend, Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, 
for Mr. Hume’s inspection. The philosopher, notwith- 
standing all his indiflerenee, cvidpntl 5 ' felt the foree of the 
arguments u.sed tn this learned and acute performance; he 
objected to a few exjiresMons, and pointed out some in- 
stances in which he had been misunderstood ; on which 
hlr. Campbell revised the work, generously expunging the 
ofl’ensivc expressions, and made use of the remarks of hi.s 
opponent, to render his ilisscrtation more eomplete. When 
published, a copy was sent to Mr. Hume, who was .so 
jdeased with his condiiei, that he declared he felt on incli- 
nalion to answer it, if he had not in early life made a d<*- 
terminalKm never to answer any opponent. I'his disser- 
t,;ition appeared in 17f).'C and Avas dedicated to the earl of 
Jbite, at that time prime minister; it had a most extensive 
.sah' m this country, and was translated into the French, 
Dutch, and Herman languages ; .so that the name of Dr. 
CarnplH‘ll, (for he had in the mean lime received the dc- 
gri‘e of do<‘tor of divinity from King's college,) was re- 
garded with the greatest resjicf’t by the literary men of 
every Eurojv^an stale For twelve years he diseharged 
the duties of principal of itfarischal college, biung held in 
equally high estimation by the professors and the students, 
ond liviugon the most happy terms with all liis colleagues. 
He wa.s esteemed a most worthy man, a sincere Christian, 
n, good preacher, and above all, one of the best lecturers 
of his time ; h(' used very few’, sometimes not any notes, 
and AA’here he spoke, entirely externjxirc, he seldom faihal 
in enlightening the underslanding, and moving the hearts 
of his auditors. On the 2t)th of June, 1771, he was a|v 
pointed professor of divinity in bis college, instead of Dr. 
(ierard, who Avas remov»*d to King’s ; ami as he was thus 
called to additmnal labor, he found it nece.ssary to resign 
his pastoral charge as one of the ministers of the city; as 
minister ol'Hrav Friar.s, however, an olfice eonnecteil Avith 
the ]»rofessorsiiip, he jireriehcd once on the Lord's day in 
one ol’ the esiablishi'd ehnrchi’s Dr. Campbell did not 
adhere elosely to the customary prcl<’ctions of the former 
pro/'essors, who u.si'd to rneet the students t\\ tee a Aveek 
during the session, and spend one oftln'.se ojiportumties m 
beaimg them disconnse; lie intimated, imim’dialely on 
<*«»inmencmg his labors, that he sliould always deliver lc<*- 
tures twice in the week, and fixi'd u}>on anotluT day for 
hearing the students’ di.^courses, Avhen they had any to 
deliver. He was the iirst profi’ssor that cvn' limited the 
compie.N of subiecls in the divinity leduroi.; it ha<l been 
tlie custom to extend tliein far beyond lh(‘ ])<Tiod usnallv 
allolii’d to the study of tho.se .subje<-ls ; but Dr. Cumpliell 
verv AMselv confined them within the space of four years, 
.so that every student had, by this means, the advantage 
of attending the whole course. The chief excellence of 
these lectures, lioAVcver, eonsisted in their ingenuity and 
profound learning ; in their Inimnous arrangement ami 
admirable juMspieuity ; and above all, in the method which 
he always pursued, of leading the students to think for 
themselves, and not slavisidy to depend upon the opinions 
and systf'tns oi others made ready to their hands. His 
oAvn uwierstaiiding Aias at onee capacious and acute ; he 
A\as too independent to b<’ fettered by human systems, and 
tfx> judicious to be Ud astray by fanciful tbeories ; he would 
declare the truth, how much soeva’r it might conflict Avith 
his oAA'n private notions ami practices, or those of the body 
AA’ith which he stood connected. Deeply skilled in church 
history, Scripture criticism, polemical divinity, and every 
subject ot importance to the student and the mmi.ster, he 
wms eminently (pialificd to ilirecl tlu; studies of others, 
while his public discourses and labors well exemplified the 
instructions that he gave His Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History furnish ample dbistration of these remarks • they 
were not published till after the author’s deaih, being re- 
vised and written out for the ]iressonlva short time before 
his last illne.ss. In the month of April, 1771, he preached 
and published his excellent sermon on the spirit of ihe gos- 
pel, wditch Avill be long read as an admirable spe<amen of 
his talents and candor. Five years afierAvanls, he completed 
his Philosophy of Uhetoric, the two fi rst chn ’ ts of w’hich he 
had composed at least twenty-fiA-^e years before Tins 
work abounds with most inierr iting remnrlcs on .«:tylc and 


elocution, and the most accurate criticism ; the theory of 
evidence which it contains, the Encyclopedia Britannica 
describes a.s the most valuable part, “ to w^hich there is 
nothing superior ; perhaps nothing equal, in our own, or 
any other language.” Tn 1776, on the day appointed for 
a fast, on account of the American At^ar, Dr. Campbell 
preached a sermpn on the nature, extent, and importance 
of allegiance. Tliis discourse, in which the anihor dis- 
putes the right of the colonics to throw ofl' their allegiance, 
W'as writtim with so much force, of argument, and in so 
excellent a spirit, that, at the request of dean Tucker, six 
thousand copies Avere circulated through America. The 
following year, another discourse app<Mircd on the success 
of the first preachers of the gosp<*l, considered as a proof 
of iis Iriilh. It AA’as preached before the Society for Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge, and published at their re- 
quest. Here “the policy of heaven” and ‘4hat of tlii.s 
AA’orld” are finely contrasted ; and the argument for the 
divine origin of the gospel, from the success of its first 
publishers, triumphantly stated. Tn the year 177‘J, the 
doctor evinced his lilujrality of sentiment in “ An Address 
to the People of Scotland, on the alarm raised by the bill 
in favor of the Homan Catholics.” The following senti- 
meiit.s, extracied from this able pamphlet, contain at once 
the happiest illustration of the wTitcr’s spirit and manner, 
and the most luminous statement of the argiinn'iit iLself. 
“ J..et ]iopcry be a.s black as you Avill : call it Beelzebub, if 
you plca.se ; it is not by Beelzebub, that I am for cast mg out 
Beelzebub, but by the Spirit of God. We exelaiin against 
popery ; arul m exclaiming against it, betray but too mani- 
festly, that WT have imbibed the spirit for Avhirh we detest 
it. In the most unlovely spirit of popery, wt w'ould fight 
again.st popery! It is not by such weapons, that God has 
promised to consume the man of sin, but by the breath of 
hi.s mouth ; that is, his word. Clinstians, iii ancient times, 
confided in the divine promises ; AA^e, m tlu'se days, confide 
in jiarhament ! True religion never ilounshed so nuicli 
— never spread so rapidly. asAvhen, instead of persecuting, 
It Avas persecuted ; instead of obtaining support from hu- 
man sanctions, it had all the terrors of the magi.slrate and 
the kiAvs armed against it.” 

Dr f!anipbell published seA'eral other discourses; but 
the last, and most valuable production of bis pen, Avas his 
‘‘ 'J'ranslation of the p'’our Gospels,” Avhich is generally 
mlmitted to he excellent ; and the preliminary dissertations 
Avitli which It IS accompanied, have done much in remov- 
ing Some of those diflk'nliics wdiich are to be met AVith iii 
the commonly received vei.sioii. 'I'lns admirable avoiIc 
lias met AA’ith a most extensive circulation ; the aulhor, 
how'ever, did not long suiviv’^e to witness its success. On 
the 3 1st of Mar<*h, J7b6, wdule sitting A\ilU his friends, be. 
Avas taken ill ; but the next morning he a\ms at his de.sk 
as usual, though he complained lli.at lie could not write 
Avith his arciisloyied ease. The folkiwiug day he liad a 
paralytic stroke, which deprived him of his speech, under 
AA'hieh he languished till his death, which happened on the 
7th of April, giving no oilier signs of .sensibility than his 
frequent eflorts to speak. Though he was not permitted 
to kaA''o a testimony behind at the lime of his decease, he 
had already borne one about five years before, Avhen he 
AA'as judged to he at the point of death. On that occasion, 
he expressed himself in the following t(*rnis : (iod has 
hern pleased to g/ce me some, understnadtn^ of his promises in 
the s'ospel of his Son Jtsus Christ. These / hare eommniicahd 
to others in my life. 1 vow entertain ihe faith and hope of 
them ; and this vuuj he considered as the, testimony of a dijtnf' 
manT Within a year of his death, he re.signed his office 
of divinity professor in the Mari.schal college ; and soon 
after, his maje.sty having graciously conferred on him a 
ension of three "hundred pounds per annum, be gave up 
is situation as principal, and retired from public life. He 
was small in stature, and in old age, rather inclined to 
stoop; Ills countenance Avas open, and his eye piercing, 
and indicative of great mental acumen. He studied very 
closely, especially toAvards the latter part of bis life, rising 
generally at five o’clock in the morning, and fcoijtmui ng, 
Avilh few and short intervals, engaged in study till twelve 
at night ; and yet, owing to his regularity of living and 
great temperance, his consUtntioii Avas not impaired ; so 
that he had entered on the seventy-seventh year of his age 
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at the period of his decease. His character may be sum- 
med up in a few words. His imagination was fertile ; his 
jud^enl vigorous and acute } his learning profound and 
various ; of a cheerful temper, unfeigned piety, and un- 
blemished morals, of modest and gentle manners, and re- 
markable for his ingenuousness, and love of truth*, in 
short, as a man and a Christian, in public, or in private 
life, as a husband, as a minister of the gospel, and as the 
principal of a college and professor of divinity, he had, 
perhaps, few equals— certainly no superior.— iy tfie 
Bev. George Skene Keith ; Joneses Chris, Btog, 

CAMPHIRE ; Canticles 1: 14 ; 4: 13. Sir T, Browne 
supposes that the plant mentioned in the Canticles, ren- 
dered kupros in the Septuagint, and q/prus in the Vulgate, 
is that described by Hioscorides and Pliny, which grows in 
Egypt, and near to Ascalon, producing an odorate bush of 
flowers, and yielding the celebrated okum ci/prinum. This 
is one of the plants which is most grateful to the eye and 
the smell. The deep color of its bark, the light green of 
its foliage, the softened mixture of white and yellow with 
which the flt)wers, collected into long clusters like the lilac, 
are colored ; the red tint of the ramifications which sup- 
port them, form an agreeable combination. The flowers, 
whose shades are so delicate, diffuse around the sweetest 
odors, and embalm the gardens and apartments which 
they embellish. The w^oraen take pleasure in decking 
tliemselves with the.se nosegays of beauty and clu.sters of 
fi agrance. 

With the powder of the drie<l leaves, also, they give an 
orange tincture to their nails, to the inside of their hands, 
and to tlie soles of their feet. The expression, rendered 

pare their nails,” Deut. 21. 12, may |)erhaps rather mean, 
“ adorn their nails and imply the antiquity of this prac- 
tice, This is a universal custom in Egypt, and not to 
conform to it would be considered indecent. It seems to 
have been practised by the ancient Egyptians, for the nails 
of the mummies are rhost commonly of a reddish hue. — 
Watson. 

CAMUS, (John Pster j) a French prelate, w'as born at 
Pans, in j.')H2, and was made bishop of Bclley by Henry 
IV. After having held his see for twenty years, he re- 
signed It to live ill retirement ; but his virtues and piety 
soim occasioned him to be drawn from his retreat. He 
was apiHjirited vicar-gencral to the archbishop of Rouen ; 
and, subsequently, bisliopof Arras. He died in his seven- 
tieth year, when on the point of going to his new diocese. 
Ilis works, which are said to amount to more than two 
liundred volumes, have fallen into oblivion. Of the men- 
dicant monks hew^as a determined and persevering enemy, 
and he incessantly attacked them with the keenest raillery 
and satire. — Davenport 

CANA ; the city in wliich our Lord performed his first 
miracle, was in Galilee, and pertained to the tribe of Ze- 
bulon. The village now bearing the name, and supposed 
to occupy the site of the ancient town, is pleasantly .situa- 
ted on the descent of a hill, about sixteen miles north-west 
of Tiberias, and six north-east of Nazareth. Dr. Rich- 
ardson states, that in a small Greek church m this place, 
he was shown an old stone ])Ot, made of the common com- 
jiact lime-stone of the country, which the hierophant in- 
formed him was one of the original pots that contained 
the water wliich underwent the miraculous change at the 
wediling, wdiich was here honored by the presence of 
Christ. “It is worthy of note,” says Dr. Clarke, “that 
walking among the rums of a church, we saw large massy 
stone pots, answering the description given of the ancient 
vessels of the country ; not preserved nor exhibited as 
rcbques, but lying about, disregarded by the present inha- 
bitants, as antiquities witli whose original use they w’cre 
unacquainted. From their appearance, and the number 
of them, it was quite evident, that a practice of keeping 
water in large stone pots, each holding from eighteen to 
twenty -seven gallons, was once common in the country.” 
(Travels, P. ii. ch. 14.) Cana, or, as it is now called, 
Refer Kenna, or Cane Galil, contains about three hundred 
inhabitants, who are chiefly catholic Christians. There 
was another place bearing the same name, belonging to 
the tribe of Asher, which was situated in the neighborhood 
of Sidon. — Calmet. 

CANAAN, the son of Ham, The Hebrews believe 
40 


that Canaan, having first discovered Noah’s nakedness, 
told his father Ham : and that Noah, when he awoke, 
having understood what had passed, cursed Canaan, the 
first author of the offence. Others are of opinion, that 
Ham was punished in his son Canaan, Gen. 9: 25. For 
though Canaan is mentioned, Ham is not exempted from 
the malediction ; on the contrary, he sufl'er-s more from it, 
since parents are more affected with their cliUdreii’s misfor- 
tunes than with their own ; especially if the evils have been 
inflicted through some fault or folly of theirs. Some have 
thought that Canaan may be put elliptically for the father 
of Cmutan^ that is, Ham, as it is rendered in the Arabic 
and Septuagint translations. 

The posterity of Canaan was numerous. His eldest 
son, Sidon, founded the city of Sidon, and was father of 
the Sidoniaris and Phoenicians. Canaan had ten other sons, 
who were fathers of as many tribes, dwelling in Palestine 
and Syria ; namely, the Hittites, the Jebusites, the Amo- 
rites, the Girgasites, the Hivites, the Arkites, the Sinites, 
the Arvadites, the Zemarites, and the Hemathites. It is 
believed that Canaan lived and died in Palestine, which 
from him was called the land of Canaan . N otwithstanding 
the curse is directed against Canaan the son, and not 
against Ham the lather, it is often supposed that all the 
posterity of Ham were placed under the malediction, 
“ Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of ser\"auts shall he be 
unto his brethren.” Bui the true reason why Canaan 
only was mentioned probably is, that the curse was in 
fact restricted to the posterity of Canaan. It is true that 
many Africans, descendants of other branches of Ham’s 
family, have been largely and (’.ruelly enslaved j but so 
have other tribes in diflerenl parts of the world. There 
IS certainly no proof that the negro race were ever placed 
under this malediction. Had they been included in it, 
this would neither have justified their oppressors, nor 
proved that Christianity is not desipied to remove the evil 
of slavery. But Canaan, alone in his descendants, is 
cursed, and Ham only in that branch of his posterity. It 
follows that the subjugation of the Canaaiiitish races to 
Israel fulfils the prophfecy. To them it was limited, and 
with them it expired. Fart of the seven nations of the 
Canaanites were made slaves to the Israelites, when they 
took possession of their land ; and the remainder by 
Solomon. 

CANAAN, Land of. In the map it presents the appear- 
ance of a narrow slip of country, extending along the east- 
ern coast of the Mediterranean ; from wliich, to the river 
Jordan, iIkj utmost width does not exceed fifty miles. 
This river was the eastern boundary of the land of Ca- 
naan, or Palestine, properly so called, which derived 
its name from the Philistines originally inhabiting the 
coast. To three of the twelve tribes, however, Reuben, 
Gad, and Manasseh, portions of territory were assigned 
on the eastern side of the river, which were afterwards 
extended by the subjugation of the neighboring nations. 
The territory of Tyre and Sidon was its ancient border on 
the north-west ; the range of the Libanus and Anti-libaims 
forms a natural bmndary on the north and north-east ; 
while in the south it is pressed upon by the Syrian and 
Arabian deserts. Within this circumscribed district, such 
were the physical advantages of the soil and climate, there 
existed, in the happiest jienods of the Jewish nation, an 
immense population. The kingdom of David and Solomon, 
however, extended far beyond these narrow limits. In a 
north-eastern direction, it was bounded only by the river 
Euphrates, and included a considerable part of Syria. 
It is stated that Solomon had dominion over all the regpon 
on the western side of the Euphrates, from Thiphsah, or 
Thapsacus, on that river, m latitude thirty-five degrees 
twenty minutes, to Azzah, or Gaza. “ Tadrnor in the 
wildenievSs,” (Palmyra,) which the Jewish monarch is 
stated to have built, (that is, either founded or fortified,) 
is considerably to the north-east of Damascus, being only 
a days’ journey from the Euphrates ; and Hamath, the 
Epiphania of the Greeks, (still called Hamah,) in the 
territory belonging to which city Solomon had several 
“ store cities,’ is seated on the Orontes, in latitude thirty- 
four degrees forty-five minutes nortli. On tlie ea.st and 
south-east, the kingdom of Solomon was extended by tlie 
conquest of the country of Moab, that of the Ammonites, 
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and Edom ; and tracts which wefe either inhabited or 
pastured by the Israelites, lay still further eastward. 
Maon, which belonged to the trilx' of Judah, and was 
situated in or near the desert of Paran, is described by 
Abulfeda as the farthest city of Syria towards Arabia^ 
being two days’ journey beyond Zoar. In the time oi 
David, the people of Israel, women and children included, 
amounted, on the lowest computation, to five millionsj 
besides the tributary Canaanit<;s, and other conquered 
nations. The vast resources of the country, and the 
power of the Jewish monarch, may be estiinaled not only 
by the consideration in which he \Vas held by tlie contem* 
porary sovereigns of Egypt, Tyre, and Assyria, but by 
the strength of the several kingdoms into which the domi- 
nions of David wen^ subsequently divided. Damascus 
revolted during the reign of Solomon, and shook off the 
Jewish yoke. ‘ At his death, ten of the tribes revolted 
under JcrolKiam, and the country became divided into the 
two rival kingiloms of .ludah and Israel, having for their 
capitals Jerusalem and Samaria. The kingdom of Israel 
fell before the Assyrian conqueror, in the year B. C. 721, 
after it had subsisted about two hundred and fifty years. 
That of Judah survived about one hundred and thirty 
years, Judea being finally subdued and laid waste by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the temple burned, B. C. 588. 
Idumea w’as comincred a fi’W years after. From this 
period till the era of Alexander the Great, Palestine re- 
mained subject to the Chaldean, Median, and Persian 
dynasties. At bis death, Judea fell under the dominion 
of the kings of Syria, and, with some short and troubled 
intervals, remained subject either to the kings of Syria or 
of Egvptj tdl Hyreanus shook olf the Syrian yoke, 
and assumed the diadem, 13. C. Ell). The Asmoncan 
dynasty, which unileil, in th(‘ person of the monarch, the 
functions of king and pontiff, though tnhiilary to Roman 
conquerors, lasted one hundred and twenty-six years, till 
the kingdom was given by Antony to Herod the Great, 
of an Idnmeaii family, B. C. ,3',). 

2. At the time of the Christian era, Palestine was di- 
vidi'd into five provinces ; Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Perea, 
and Idumea. On the ileatli of Herod, Archelaiis, his 
eldest son, succeeded to the government of Judea, Samaria, 
and Idumea, with the title of tetrarch ; Galilee lieing 
assigned to Herod Ant i pas ; and Perea, or the country 
iK'yond Jordan, to the third brother, Philip. But in less 
than ten years, the dominions of Archelaus became an- 
nexed, on lus disgrace, to the Roman province of Syria; 
and Judea was thenceforth governed by Roman procura- 
tors, .lernsiilem, after its final destniction by Titus, 
A. 0.71, reinained de.solate and almost uninhabited, till 
the cmpi^ror Hadrian c<i]onized it, and erected temples to 
Jupiter ami Veiuis on Its site The empress Helena, in 
the fourth centurv, set the example of repairing in pilgri- 
mage to the Holy Laud, to visit the .scenes consecrated by 
the gospel narrative; and the country became enriched 
by the crowd*^ of devotees who flocked there. In the 
beginning of the .seventh century, it was overrun by the 
Saracens, who held it till .lerusalcm was taken by the 
crusaders in the twelftli. The Latin kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem continued for about eightv years, during wdiich the 
Holv Laud streamed coiitiimally wulh Christian and Sa- 
racen hlood In 1187, Judea Avas conquered by the illus- 
trious Saladin, on llie decliiu* of whose kingdom it passed 
though various rcv(»lutioiis, ami at length, in 1317, was 
finally swallowed up in the Turkish empire. 

Palestine is now distributed into pashalics. That of 
Acre or Akka extends from Diehad nearly to .Tafia; that 
of Gaza comprehends Jallu and the adjacent plains ; and 
these two Iwung now muted, all the coast is under the 
jurisdiction of the pa^ha of Acre. Jerusalem, Hebron 
Nablons, Tiberias, and, in fact, the greater part of Pales- 
tine, are included in tlie pashalic of Damascus, now held 
in conjunction with that of Alep|io; which Tenders the 
present pasha, in effect, the viceroy of Syria. Though 
both pashas continue to be dutiful subjects to the grand 
seignior in appearance, and annually transmit considerable 
sums to Constantinople to insure the yearly renewal of 
tjieir office, they are to be considered as tributaries, raihcr 
^an subjects of the porte ; and it is supposed i- yp the 
IpeUgious supremacy of the sultan, as caliph and vicar of 


Mahomet, more than any apprehension of his power, 
which prevents them from declaring themselves inde- 
pendent. The reverence shown for the firmans of the 
wrte throughout Syria attests the strong hold which the 
Hultan maintains, in this character, on the Turkish popu- 
lation. The pashas of Egypt and Bagdad are attached 
to the Turkish sovereign by the same ecclesiastical tie, 
which alone has kept the ill-compacted and feeble empire 
from crumbling to ruin. 

3. A few additional remarks upon the topography and 
cUmale will tend to elucidate the force of many of those 
parts of Scripture which contain allusions to these topics. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, after stating his resolve to make the 
Scriptures his only guide throughout this interesting 
territory, says, ‘^The delight aflorded by the internal 
evidences of truth, in every instance where their fidelity 
of description was proved by a comparison with existing 
documents, surpassed even all we had anticipated. Such 
extraordinary instances of coincidence even with the 
cushrais of the country as they are now exhibited, and so 
many wmnderful examples of illustration aflorded by con- 
trasting the simjde naiTative with the appearances pre- 
senteii; made us only regret the shortness of our lime, and 
the limited .sphere of our abilities for the comparison.’' 
Judea IS beautifully diversified with hills and plains— hills 
now barren and gloomv, but once cultivated to their sum- 
mits, and smiling in the variety of their produce, chiefly 
the olive and the vine ; and plains, over which the Bedouin 
now roves to collect a scanty herbage for his cattle, but 
once yielding an abundance of whicli the inhabitants oi a 
northern climate can form no idea. Rich in its »tnl ; 
glowing in the sunshine of an almost perpetual summer; 
and abounding in scenery of the grandest, a.s well as oi 
the most beautiful kind ; this bajipy country was indeed a 
land which the Lord had blessed ; but Mahometan sloth 
and de.spotism, as the instruments enijiloyed to execute 
the curse of heaven, have converted it into a waste of r(K*k 
and desert, with the exception of some few spots, which 
remain to attest the veracity oi the accounts formerly 
given of it. The lulls of Judea fretjuenlly lise into 
mountains ; the most considerable of which are those of 
Lebanon and Hennon, on the north ; those which surround 
the sea of Galilee, and the Dead sea, also attain arespect- 
ble elevation. The other mountains of note are, Carmel, 
Tabor, Ehal, and Gcrizira, and the mountains of Gil- 
boa, Gilead, and Abanin; with the summits of the 
latter, Nebo and Pisgah : a description of which will be 
found under their respective heads. Many of the hills 
and rocks abound in caverns, the refuge of the distressed, 
or the resorts of robbers. 

4. From the paucity of rain which falls in Judea, and 
the heat and dryness of the atmospliere for the greater part 
of the year, it possesses but few rivers ; and as these have 
all their rise within its boundaries, their course is short, and 
their size inconsiderable : the principal is the Jordan, 
which runs about a hundred miles. The other remarkable 
stream.s are, the Anion, the Jabbok, the Kishon, the Ke- 
dron, the Besor, the Sorek, and the stream called the river 
of Egypt. These, also, will be found described under 
their respective heads. This countrj’^ was once adorned 
with woods and forests ; as we read of the forest of cedars 
in Lebanon, the forest of oaks in Bashan, the fore.st or 
wood of Ephraim, and the forest of Hareth in the tribe 
of Judah. Of these, the wood.s of Bashan alone remain ; 
the rest have been swept away by the ravages of time and 
of armies, and by the gradual consumption of the inhabi- 
tants, whose indolence and ignorance have prevented tlieir 
planting others. 

5. There are no volcanoes now existing in Judea or its 
vicinity : nor is mention made of any in histoiy^, although 
volcanic traces are found in many parts on its eastern side, 
as they are also in the mountains of Edom on the south, 
the Djebel Shera and Hesina, as noticed by Burckhardt. 
There can he no doubt that many of the sacred writers 
were familiarly acquainted with the phenomena of volca- 
noes ; whence it may be inferred that they were presented 
to their observation at no great distance, and from which 
they drew some of their sublimest imagery. Mr. Horne 
has adduced the following instances ; The mountains 
quake at him, and the hills melt, and the earth is burned at 
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his })rc-seace. IJis fury is inmred vui liJ(t fire j and the rocks 
arc thrown down by Nahum 1: 5, 6. “ Behold, the 

Lord cotneth forth out of his place, and Avill come downi 
and tread upon the high places of the earth. And the 
mountains sJmU be moUen under him, and the valleys shall 
be deft as wax hefare the fire, and as the waters that are 
poured down a steep place,” Micah 1. 3, 4. O that thou 
wouldest ren<l the heavens, that lliou wouldest come down, 
that the mountains ?night fiow doivn at thy presence. As 
when the melting fin burneth, the fire cuuseth the waters to 
boil, to inake thy name known to thine adversaries, that 
the nations may tremble at Ihy presence. When thou 
didst terrible things which vve lookt‘d not for, thou earnest 
down, the mountains flowed down at thy presence,” 
Isa. 04: 1-3. 

0. The climate of Judea, from the southern latitude of 
the country, is necessarily warm. Tlio cold of winter is, 
indeed, sometimes greater than in European climalcs 
sitnaled some degrees fartlan- to the north; but it is of 
short duration, and the general character of the climate is 
that of heat. Both heat and cold are, however, tempered 
by the nature of the surface ; the winter being .scarcely 
felt in the valleys, while m the summer the heat is almost 
insupportable; and, on the contrary, in the more elevated 
parts, during the winter months, or rather w'eeks, frosts 
licijuenlly occur, and snow somctimc.s falls, while the air 
in summer is comparatively cool and refreshing. Many 
winters pass without cither snow or frost ; and in the 
coldest weather wdiich ever occurs, the sun in the mhhlle 
of the day is generally warm, and often hot ; .so that the 
pain of cold IS in reality but little felt, and the poor who 
cannot a fiord fires may enjoy, during several hours of the 
day, the more genial and invigorating influence of the 
sun. This is the ordinary character of the winters; 
though in some years, as will be seen presently, the cold 
is more severely fell during the short tunc that it prevails, 
wliK’h IS never more than two months, and more fre- 
quently not so much as one. Towards the cud of No- 
vember, or bi'ginning of December, dome,stic fires becoim* 
agreeable. It was at this time that Jehoiakim, king of 
Judah, IS reprc.scnied by Jcnmiiah as sitting in his winter 
house, with a fire burning on the hearth before him, Jcrc- 
uuah 30. 22. The same luxury, though fn’qiicnliy by no 
means nece.s.sary, Is used by the wealthy till the end of 
March. 

7. Ram only falls during the autumn, winter, and 
spring, when it sometimc^s descends with great violence : 
llie greatest quantity, and that which properly constitutes 
the rainy season, happening between the autumnal equinox, 
or somewhat later, and the beginningof December ; during 
which pmiod, heavy clouds often obscure the .sky, and 
sev^eral days of violent rain sometimes succeed each other 
nvitb winds. Tins is what m Scripture is termed the early 
■or the former rain. Showers coiUinue to fallal uiieerlain 
intervals^ wath some cloudy but more fair weather, till 
towards the vernal equinox, when they become again 
more frequent and copious till the middle of April. These 
are the latter rams, Joel 2: 23. From this tune to the end 
of May, showers come on at irregular intervals, gradually 
decreasing as the .season adraH-ccs ; the sky being for the 
most part serene, and the tempera! ure of tlic air agreeable, 
though .sometimes acquiring a high degree of heal. From 
the end of May, or beginning of June, to the end of Sep- 
tember, or middle of October, scarce a drop of rain falls, 
the .sky being constantly unclouded, and the heat generally 
oppressive. During this period, the inhabitaiils commonly 
.sleep on the tops of their houses. The storm.*!, especially 
in the autumn, are yireeeded by .short but violent gusts of 
wind, w’hich, from the surface of a jmrehed soil, raise 
great clouds of dust ; w^hich explains what Is meant by, 

Yc shall not see wind,” 2 Kings 3: 7. The continuation 
of the same passage likewise implies, that such circum- 
scribed whirlwind.s were generally considered a.s the pre- 
cunsors of rain : a eireum.stanee likewise alluded to by 
Solomon, who says, “ Who.so boastelh himself of a false 
gift, IS like clouds and wind without ram,''’ Prov- 25: 14. 
Another prognostic of an apiiroaching storm is a small 
cloud rising in the w^est, and increasing until it overspreads 
the w^hole heavens. Such was the cloud, “ like a mairs 
baud/’ wdiich appeared to Elijah, on mount Carmel; 


which spread “ till the heaven was black with clouds and 
wniid, and there w^as a great ram/’ i Kings 18: 44. To 
ilii.s jihenomcnon, and the certainty o( the prognostic our 
Savior alludt's : When ye see a cloud” (or the cloud,’ tin 
nepkeltn) “ rise out of the w^est, .straightw^ay ye say There 
eometh a showier ; and so it i.s,” Luke 12; 54. The same 
appearance is noticed by Horner ; — 

” Slow from llif} main the lu*avy vapors riao, 

Sprc.ui ill dim Mtreama, and .swil alons,^ llic nki«M, 

Till hlack <in ni"ht the sivoUmer lenippsi «ho\vs, 

The oltiijd rondiMi&iiiff lui thi; wont wind blows 
Ihi dreads tlu; impendin'' Hlorni,” itc. Popjg. 

Hail frequently falls in the winter and .spring in very 
heavy storms, and wdth hail-stone.s of an enormous size. 
Dr. Russell says that he has seen .some at Aleppo w’hieh 
measured two niches in diameter; but sometimes they 
arc found to eun.si.st o I' irregularly shaped pieces, w^eighing 
near three ounces, ’’I'lic copious dew forms another pecu- 
liarity of this eluiuile, frequently alluded to m Senpliire: 
so copious, ludoed, is it soriieiimcs, a.s to resemble small 
ram, and to supply the wants ot superfif’ial vegetation. 
Mr. Maiimlrell, when travelling near mount Hermoii, 
says, We weie iiistriicted by experience wdiat the 
Psalmist mean.s by ‘ the dew of Ilennon/ P.salm 133: 3 ; 
our tents being as wet wMth it, as if jt had rained all 
night.” 

7. 3 he .seasons are often adverted to in Scripture, under 
the lernis “ see<l-lim(‘ and harvest.” The former, for 
wheat, IS about the middle ol OcIoImw to the middle or end 
of November; barley is pul mto the ground tw'o and 
sometimes three months later, 'fhe wheal harvest eom- 
meiiees about the twcutu'th of IMay, and enrly in June 
llie whole is off the ground. The barley h.arvest, it is to 
be ob.served, i.s generally a fortnight earlier. A survey 
of the astonishing produce ol this country, and of tlie 
maimer in Avhicli its most ro(‘ky smd, to appearance, in- 
superably sterile parts, are made to yield to die ■wants of 
man, will Im? siiflieient to refute the objections rai.sed by 
sceptical writers again.sl the possibility 1 1' its iuniishing 
subsistence to the rniilUtude of its former inhalMauls re- 
cordt*(l in Scripture. Dr. Clarke, wlien travelling from 
Napolo.se to Jerusalem, relates, The roail was moun- 
tainous, rocky, and full of loose sloiie.s; yet the cultivation 
was every ■wlicre. marvellous ; it aliordeil one of the most 
sinking pictnre.s of human mdiisiry wloeli it is possible to 
behold. The limestone rocks and stony valleys of Judea 
were entirely covered wath plantations of figs, \ines, and 
olive tree.^ : not a single sqwl .seemed to be iiegleried. The 
hills, from their bases to their utmost siiminils, were en- 
tirely covered with gardens : all of the.se were free from 
weeds, and in the highest stale of agricultural jK."rfeclion, 
Even the sides of the most barren mountains had been 
rendered fertile, by bmrig divided into lerrate.s, like .steps 
rising one alKive another, whereon soil had Ixnni accumu- 
lated with astonishing lalior. Among the standing crops, 
we noticed millet, cotton, linseed, and lobareo ; and (X'ca- 
Monally small frdds of barley. A sight of this territory 
can alone convey any adtxj’uale idea of its .surimsiiig 
produce : it is truly the Eden of the east, rejoieing in 
the abundance of its wealth. Under a ■^i^ise and a benefi- 
cent government, the produce of the Holy Laud waiuld 
exceed all calculation . Its perennial harvest ; the salubrity 
of Its air; il.s limpid .springs ; its river.s, lakes, and match- 
less plains ; its hills and dales ; — all these, added to the 
.serenity of its climate, prove this land to be indeed ‘a 
field which the Lord hathbh^ssed; Goilhath given it of 
the dew^ of heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and 
plenty of corn and wine.’ ” An oriental’s ideas of fertility 
ailTer, however, from ours ; for to him, plantations of figs, 
vines, and olives, with which the limestone rocks of Judea 
w'ere once covered, wwld .suggc.st the same as.sociaiions 
of plenty and opulence that arc called up in the mind of 
an Englishman by rich tracts of corn-land. The laml 
of Canaan is characterized as flowing with milk and 
honey ; and it still answ'ers to this description ; for it 
contains extensive pasture-lands of the neJicst quality, 
and the rocky country is covered vtath aromatic jdants, 
yielding to the wild bees, who hive in the hollow of the 
rocks, such abundance of honey as to supply the poorer 
classes with an article oi' food. Honey from tlie rocks is 
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repeatedly refen ed to in the Scriyrtures, as a delicious food, 
and an emblem of plenty, 1 Sam. M:25; Psalm 81: 10. 
Bates are another important artude of consiunptKJii , and 
the neij^hboihood of Judea was Inirions for its numerous 
palm trees, which are found sjiriri^ing uji fioin rhance- 
sovvn kernels in the midst ol' the most and distra'ls 
When to these wild productions W'c add tlie oil extracted 
from the olive, so essential an artu'lc lo an oriental, ivc 
shall bo at no loss to account tor the ancient tcrtility ol 
the most barren districts of Judea, or for the adeijuacy 
of the soil to the support of so numerous a populalum, 
nolw'ithstandin*< the comparatively small yiroportion ol 
arable land, d'licrc is no reason to ilonbt, however, that 
corn and ra*c would be irniHirtcd by the Tynan merchants ,• 
wdnch the Israelites would liavc no dilliculty in exchan^m^? 
for the jiroducc of the oii\<‘*i^rouii(l and the vim\vard, or 
for their Hocks and henls, D(‘lic)ons wine js still produced 
in some districts, ami the valleys licar plentiful crojis of 
tobacco, wheat, barley, and millet. Tacitus compares 
both the cdi mate and the soil, indeed, to those of Italy; 
and he particularly specifies the jialm tree and hal.samlree 
as productions which jyavc the country an advaiitagje over 
his own. Arnonet otlicr indif?cnous productions may be 
enuineratial the cedar and other varieties of the pine, the 
cypress, the oak, the sycamore, the mulberry tree, the fig 
ln‘e, tlie willow', tlie turpentine tree, the acacia, the aspen, 
the arbutus, the myrtle, the almond tree, the tamarisk, the 
oleander, tlie peacii tiee, the chaste tree, the carob or 
locust tree, the oskar, the doom, the mustard-plant, the 
aloe, the eilron, ilie apph*, the pomegranate, and many 
flowering shrubs. 'I'hc country iiIkhu Jericho was cele- 
brated for Its balsam, as widl as for its palm trees; and 
tw'o plantations ot* it existed during the last war b(‘tween 
the Jews and the Homans, for wdiich both parties fought 
desp(?ratcly. Hut Gilead apjiears to iiave been the coun- 
try in wdiich It chietly abouiiiled : licnce the name “ halm 
of Gilead.” Since the country has fallen under the Turk- 
ish dominion, it ha‘> ceased to be cultivated in Palestine, 
but IS still found iii Arabia. Other indigenous prinluctions 
have either disappeared or are noiv confined to circum- 
scribed districts. Iron is lound in the mountain range of 
Libaniis, and silk is prinluced in abundance in the plains 
of Samaria. 

9. The grand distinction of Canaan, however, i.s, that it 
was the only part of the earth made, by divine institution, 
a type of lu'nvcn. So it was exhibited to Abraham, and 
also to the Jew's. It pointed to the eternal rest wdiich the 
spiritual seed of the father of the faithful were to enjoy 
after the pilgrimage of life ; its holy city was the figure 
of the “ Jenisalciii above and Zion, with its solemn and 
joyful services, represented that “hill of the Lord” to 
whwh the rcdi'ciued shall come w'ilh songs, and everlasting 
joy upon tlicir licads ; w'herc they shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorroiv and sighing shall fly away. — 
Tf7/^Yw. 

CANAANITES, the posterity of Canaan by his eleven 
sons, who are supposed t(» have settled in the land of Ca- 
naan, soon alter tlw* ilispersinn of Babel. Five of these 
are knowm lo have dwelt in the land of Canaan ; viz,, 
Heth, Jehus, Henior or Amor, Girgashi, and Hevi or 
Hivi; mid these, together with their father Canaan, be- 
came the heads of so many nations. Sina or Sini was 
another son of Canaan, whose settlement is not so pre- 
cisely ascci tamed ; hut some authors infer, from the 
afTinity of their names, that the desert of Sin, and mount 
Smai, were the jvlaecs of hi<* aboile, and that they were 
so called from him. The Hitiites inhabited the country 
aNmt Hebron, as lar ns Bemsheba, and the brook Besor, 
reckoned by Mom's llic southern limits of Canaan The 
Jebusites dwelt near them mi ilu* m,nh, as far as the citv 
of Jehus, sineo called Jerusalem The Amorites possessed 
the country on the east side (»f Jordan, between the river 
Arnon on the sonth-i'ast, mid mount Gilead on the north 
aftenvards the lot of Ren lien and Gad. The Giro'ashitcs 
lay next above the Amorites, on the east side oAhe sea 
of Tiberias, and their land was afterw^ls possessed by 
the half-tribe of Manasseh. The Hivites dwelt north- 
ward, tinder mount Libanus. The Perizzites, w', make 
one of the seven nations of the Canaanites, are sujiposed, 
by Heylin and others, to be the d( sepndants of Sina or 


Sim ; and it is probable, since we do not read of their 
abode in cities, that they lived dispersed, and in tents, 
like the Scythians, roving on both sides of the Jordan, on 
the hills and plains ; and that they were called by that 
iiaim* from the Hebrew pharatz^ which signifies “to dis- 
perse.” The Canaanites dwell in the midst of all, and 
were surrounded by the rest. This apjiears from the 
.sacred writings to have been the respective situation of 
those seven nations, which are said to have been doomed 
to destruction for their idolatry and wdekedness, when the 
Israelites first invaded their country. The learned have 
not absoluhdy determined whether the nations proceeding 
from Canaan's other six sons should he reckoned among 
the inliabitanls of the land of Canaan. Thi* prevalent 
opinion IS, that they were not ineluded. As to the customs, 
manners, arts, sciences, and language of the seven nations 
that inhabited the land of Canaan, they must, from tin* 
situation they severally occupied, hav^e been very diflcrent. 
Those w'ho inhabited the sea-coast were iiierehiinls, and 
by reason of their commerce and wealth scattered colonics 
over almost all the islands and maritime provinces of the 
Mediterranean. (Sec PimiNiru.) The colonics wdiich 
Cadmus earned to Thebes in Berotia, and his brother Cilix 
into Cilieia, arc said to have proceeded from the stock of 
Canaan. Sicily, Sardinia, Malta, Cyprus, Corfu, Majorca, 
Minorca, Gades, and Ehiitris, are sujiposcd to have biMm 
peopled by tfie Canaanites. The other Canaanites, w'hose 
situation was inland, w'cre employed partly in pasturage, 
and partly in tillage, and they were also w'ell skilled in the 
excrci.se of arms. Those who dwelt in the walled cities, 
and who had fixi'd abodes, cultiv''at,ed I he land ; and those 
who wandered about, as the Perizzites seem to have done, 
grazed cattle : so that among the Canaanites, wc discover 
the various classes of merchants, and consequently, mari- 
ners ; of artificers, soldiers, shepherds, and husbandmen. 
We learn, also, from tlieir histo^^ that they were all 
ready, how’ever diversified by tlieir occupations or local 
interests, to join in a common cause ; that they were well 
apiMjinted for war, both ofl'eusjve and defensive ; that 
their towns were well fortified ; that they were sufficiently 
furnished with military weapons and w'arlikc chariots ; 
that they were daring, obstinate, and almost invincible; 
and that they w'ere not destitute of craft and policy. 
Their language, we find, was well understood by Abraham, 
who wms an Hebrew, for he ronvorsed ri*adily wdtlj them 
on all occasions ; hut as to their mode of writing, whether 
it was originally their own, or borrowed from the Israel- 
ites, it is not so easy to determine. Their religion, at 
least in part, seems to have been preserved pure till the 
days of Abraham, who acknowledged Melchis<‘dek lo be 
priest of the most high God ; and Melehisedek was, without 
doubt, a Canaanite, or, at least, dwelt at that time in 
Canaan in high esteem and veneration. 

2. But xve learn from the Scripture history, that the 
Hutites in particular were become degenerate in the time 
of Isaac and Rebekah ; for they (‘ould not endure the 
thoughts of Jacob's marrjdng one of the daughters of 
Heth, as Esau had done. From this time, then, we may 
dale the prevalence of those abominations which subjected 
them to the divine displeasure, and made them unworthy 
of the land which they possessed. In the days of Moses, 
they were become incorrigible idolaters ; for he commands 
his people to destroy their altars, and break down their 
images, (statues or pillars,) and cut dowui their groves, 
and buni their graven images with fire. And lest they 
should pervert the Israelites, the latter were strictly en- 
joined not to intermarry with them ; but “ to smite them, 
and utterly destroy them, nor show mercy upon them,” 
Deut. 7: 1^ — 5. They arc accused of the cruel custom of 
sacrificing men, and arc said to have made their seed pass 
through the fire to Moloch, Levit. 18: 21. Their morals 
were as comipt as their doctrine : adultery, bi’stiality of 
all sorts, profanation, incest, and all manner of unclean 
ness, are the sins laid to their charge. “ The Canaanites,” 
says Mr. Bryant, “as they wTre a sister tribe of the 
Mizraim, resembled them in tlieir rites and religion. 
They held a heifer, or cow, in high veneration, agreeably 
to the customs of Egypt. Their chief deity was the sun, 
whom they worshipped, together wuth the Baalim, under 
the lilies of Ourchol, Adonis, or Thamuz.” 
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3. Wlien tlie measure of the idolatries and abominations 
of the Canaariiles was filled up, God delivered their coun- 
try into the hands of the Israelites, who conquered it 
under Joshua. However, they resisted with oh.stiiiate 
valor, aiul hejii Joshua employed si.x years, from the time 
of his passing tlie river Jordan, and entering Canaan, in 
the year T5, C. M5J, to the year B.C. J l l/), the sabbatical 
year begiimiiig from the autumnal equinox j when he 
made a division of the land aim mg the tribes of Israel, 
and restcvl fnmi his conquests. As God had eommaiuieti 
this jieople, Umg before, to be treateil AVith rigor, (see 
Deut. 7i 2,) Joshua extirpated great iiumhers, and obliged 
the rest to tly, some of them into Africa, and others into 
Greece. Proeojiius says, they lir.st retreatiMl into Kgypl, 
but advanced into Africa, w’hcre they built many cities, 
ami s}>read themselves over those vast regions whieli 
re.aeh to the straits, pre.serving tlieir old language with 
little all<‘ration. In the tiim‘ of Athanasius, the Africans 
still said they were descended iVoin the Canaaniles ; and 
wdien a^lced their origin, they answered, “Canani.” It is 
agreed, that the l*uiiie tongue was neatly the same as the 
Canaaidtish or Hebrew. — WaHnn. 

CANAANITIOS, Dh-sriurcTiov or. On the rigorous 
treatiru'ut of the nalious of Cianaan l>y the Isra«‘lites, to 
Avliieh lulidels have taken so many (‘xee])tions, (he ftdlow- 
ing remarks of J’aley area sullicieni reply; The first 
thing to be ol)serveil is. that tlie nations of Canaan were 
destroyed for tlieir wickedness. This is ])lain from I.,ev. 
18; 21, A:e. Now the facts disclosed in this passage 
suUieieutly testify, that the Canaanites were a wicked 
people; that detestable practices wore general aimmgst 
them, and even habitual ; that it was for tliese enormities 
the nations of Canaan were destroyed. It was not, as 
some have nnagiuiMl, to make Avay ibr the Israelites ; nor 
was it simply to make away with their idolatry ; hut it 
was because of the abominable crimes Avhich usually 
ai'eoinpaiued the latter. And we may further learn from 
the passage, that (iod’s abliorrema* of these crimes and 
h‘s indignation against them are regulated by the rules 
t>f strict impart lalilv, siuei* Moses solemnly Avarns tlie 
Israelites against fallmg into the like Avieked courses, 
‘‘that the land,” say^ he, ‘‘ east not you out also, Avlieu 
voii defile it, as it east out the nations that Avere before 
you ; for whosoever shall coiniuit any of these aboiiiinn- 
iious, even the soul> that commit them shall be cut oil 
from among tlicir peojile,” Lev. 18. 2S, 29. Now, AAdieii 
God, for the wickedness of a people, sends an earthquake, 
or a lire, or a plague amongst them, there is no complaint 
of injiisU(‘e, esyieeially Avheii the ( alaiuMv is known, or 
expressly declared beforeliaml, to he inflicted for the 
wuekediiess of such peojile. It is ratlier regarded as an 
act of exemplary penal justice, and, as such, consistent 
with the character of th'^ moral Governor of the universe. 
The obiection, therefore, is not to the Cuiiaanitish nations 
being destroyed ; (for when tlieir national wickedness is 
considered, and when that is expressly stated as the cause 
of their destruction, the dispensatian, however severe, will 
not be questioned ;) but the objociion is .solely to the 
manner of destroying them. I mean there is nothing but 
the manner left to be objected to : their wickedness 
accounts for the thing itself. To Avhich objection it may 
be replied, that if the, thing itself be just, the manner is 
of little signification, of little signification even to the 
sulTerers themselves. For where Js the great difference, 
even to tlicm, whether they were destroyed by an earth- 
quake, a yiestilence, a famine, or by the hands of an 
enemy ? Where is the difference, even to our imjierfect 
apprehensions of divine justice, provided it be, and is 
knoAAm to be, for their wiekt'dness that they are destroyed? 
But this destruction, you say, confounded the innocent 
with the guilty. The sword of .Toshua, and of the Jews, 
spared neither women nor children. Is it not the .same 
with all other national visitations ? Would not an earth- 
quake, or a fire, or a plague, or a famine amongst them 
have done the same ? Even in an ordinary and natural 
death, the same thing happinis ; God takes away the life 
be lends, without regard, that we can perceive, to age, or 
sex, or character. “ But, after all, promi.scuous massa- 
cres, the burning of cities, the laying Ava.steof countries, 
are things dreadful to reflect upon.” Who doubts it? so 


are all the judgments of Almighty God. The effect, in 
whatever way it shows itself, must necessarily be tre- 
mendous, when the Lord, as the Psalmist expresses it, 

inoveth out of his place to punish the wicked.” But it 
ought to .satisfy us ; at least this is the point upon which 
Ave ought to rest and fix onr attention ; that it was for ex- 
ce.ssive, Avilfiil, and forewarned Avickedness, that all this 
befcl them, and that it is all along so declared in the 
history which recites it. 

But further, if piini.shing them by the hands of the 
Israelites rather than by a pestilence, an earthquake, a 
fire, or any such calamity, be still an objection, wc may 
perceive, I think, some reasons for this method ot punish- 
ment in jirefereiice to any other whatever ; aKvays liearing 
m our mind, that the ipiestion is not concerning the 
justice of the punishineni, hut the inoile of it. It *s aa'ciI 
Known, that the jieojilc of those ages were affected by no 
prool of the power of the gods Avhich they worshipped, so 
deeply as by tlicir giving them victory in Avar. It Avas 
by this species of evidence that the superiority of ihcir 
own gods above the gods of the nations Avhich they con- 
quered, was, in their opinion, evinced. 1'his being the 
actual persna.sion whicli then prevailed in the Avorlfl, no 
matter Avhether Aiell or ill founded, hoAV were the neigh- 
boring nations, for Avhose admoiiiiion this drcadlul ex- 
ample Avas intcmled, how were they to be convinced of 
the supieine power of the God of Israel al)ove the jire- 
lended gods of other nations ; and of the righteous cha- 
racter of Jehovah, (hat is, of Ins aldiorrencc of the vices 
which prevailed lu the land of Canaan? Hoav, T say, 
w’eiv they to be eoriviiiced so well, or at all indeed, as by 
enabling the Israeliti's, aiIioso God he Avas knoAvn and 
acknowledged to he, to concpier under his banner, and 
diive out before them, th(r>e Avho resisted the execution 
of that coininission with Avhich the Israelites declared 
themselves to be invested, nanudy, the expulsion an<l ex- 
termination of the Canaamtish nations ^ This convinced 
.surrounding countries, and all who were ohscrv<*rs or 
spectators of Avhat juissed, first, that the God of Israel was 
a real God ; secondly, that the gods Avhieh othc nations 
AV'orshifijieil, Avere either no gods, or had no poAver against 
the God of J.sr.ael ; and thirdly, that it was he, and he 
alone, who jios.sessed both the jiower and the will, to 
punish, to destroy, and to exterminate from before his 
face, both nations and individuals, Avho gave themselves 
up to the crimes and Avickedness for which the Canaanites 
wore notorious. Notliiiig of this .sort would have ap 
peared, or with the same evidence, from an earthquake, 
or a ])lague, or any nainral calamity. These might not 
have, been attributed to divine agency at all, or not to the 
interposition of the God of Israel. 

Another rea.son which made this destruction both more 
necessary, and more general, than it would have other- 
Avise been, Avas the consideration, that if any of the old 
inhabitants Avert' left, they AAamld jirovc a siiare to those 
Avho succeeded them in the country , would draAV and 
seduce them by d.egrees into the vices and corruptions 
Avhich prevailed among themselves. Vices of all kinds, 
but vices most particularly of the licentious kind, are 
astonishingly infectious. A little h'aven leaveneth the 
Avdiolc lump. A small number of persons, addicted to 
tht'in, and alloAved to practise them Avith impunity or en- 
couragement, will spread them through the Avholc mass. 
This reason is formally and expressly assigned, not 
simply for the punishment, but for the extent to Mliich it 
was carried ; namely, extermination : “ Thou shalt utterly 
destroy them, that tViey leach you not to do after all Ibeir 
abominations, Avhich they have done unto their goils.” 

In reading the old Testament aeeount, tlierefore, of the 
Jewish Avars and conquests in Canaan, and the terrible 
do.strueiion brought upon the inhabitants thereof, we are 
always to remember that Ave are reading ilie (*xeeution of 
a dreadful but just sentence pronouneed by Jehovah 
again,st the intolerable and incorrigible crimes of these 
nation.s ; that they AATre intended to be made an example 
U) the Avhole world of God’s avenging Avraih against sins, 
which, if they had been .suffered to continue, might have 
polluted the whole ancient Avorld, and which conid only 
be checked by the signal and public overthrow of nations 
iiotoriou.sly addicted to them, aii<l so aiUhctcd as even to 
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have incorporated them into their religion ami their publn- 
institutions j and that the Israelites were mere instru- 
ments in the hands of a righteous ProvKlcnce I’or efleeting 
the extirpation of a people, of whom it was norcssary to 
maUe a public example to the rest of rnanlviml ; that this 
extermination, whieli might liave been acc(uu})lished by a 
pestilence, by lire, by earthquakes, was ajipoinied to be 
done by the hands of the Isiaeliles, os being the clearest 
and most intelligible methoil of displaying the jiower 
and lh(‘ righteousness of the (fod oi' Israel, his |K>wer 
over the pretciuled gods ol other nations, and his righteous 
indignation against the crimes into which they were 
fail(‘l>. — IfV/As//// , SfirnmtSj Sd). 2W. 

CANDdtU:, the name of an Ethiopian queen, whose 
cunucli eoMiing (o Jerusalem to worshiji the Lord, was 
ba))timl by riiili]) the doaeoii, near Jiethsura, in the w'ay 
to Ga/a, as he was returning to his own country, Acts 
H. 27. J'he Kthuqiia ht^re mentioned was the isle or pe- 
ninsula of JMci'oe to the south ol Egypt, which, as Mr. 
Bruce shows, is now called Albara, up the Nile. Candace 
was the common name of the queens of that eountr}\ 
.Strabo and i’lmy mention queens (»f that name as reign- 
ing in their times, 'fhat the qin‘en nnmtioned m the Acts 
was eonviTled by the m^-iruimiiitalily of her .servant, 
and tlint the country llius re<*eived Christianity at that 
c.arly period, are statements not supported by any good 
testimony. Sec Ahyssinian Church. — Watson. 

CANDLESTICK. The instrument .so rendered by our 
translators was more properly a stand for lamps. One 



of beaten goM was made by Moses, (Exod. 25: 31, 32,) and 
put into the. tabernacle in the holy place, over aga.in.st the 
table ol shew-bread. The basis of this candlestick was 
also ol ]nire gold ; it had seven branches, three on each 
side, anil one m the middle When Solomon had built 
the temple, he was not satisfied with placing one golden 
caiuUestu k there, but had ten put up, of the same form 
and metal with that desenhefl by Moses, five on the north, 
and five on the south sid<’ of the holy pbeo, 1 Kings 7: '19. 
Alter the Jews murned from theif captivity, the golden 
candlestick w'as again plaivd m the temple, as U had been 
before m the tal>ernacle by Moses. The lamps were kept 
burning jierpetuaUy ; and were supplied morning and 
evening with pure olive oil. Josephus says, that after the 
Kumans had destroyed Uie temple, the several things 
which were found within it, wcic carried in triumph to 
Rome, namely, the golden table, and the golden candle- 
stick with seven branches. These were lodgi i in the 
temple built by Vespasian, and consecrated to Peace ; and 
at the foot of mount Palatine, there is a triumphal arch 


.still visible, upon which Vespasian’s triumph is repre- 
.sented, and the several monuments which weie carried 
publicly in the procession are engraved, and among the 
rest the candlestick with the .seven brandies, which arc 
still discernible upon it. In Rev. 1: 12 — 20, mention i.s 
made of seven golden candlesticks, which are said to be 
emblems of the seven Chri.stian churches. — Wahon. 

CANKER, OR Ganorenk ; a terrible disease, which 
inflames and mortifies the flesh upon whidi it seizes j 
spreads swiftly ; endangers the whole body j and can 
scarcely be healed without cutting off the infected part. 
By \be microscope it appears, that swarms of small 
worms, preying on the flesh, constitute this disease ; and 
that new .swarms, produced by these, overrun the neigh* 
boring parts. Errors and heresies are likened to a canker ; 
they overspread, cormpt, and prey on the souls of men ; 
they destroy the vitals of rcli^on, and afterward the 
forms of godliness, and bring spiritual ruin and death on 
persons and churches, and afterwards ruin upon nations, 
wherever they are allowed, 2 Tim. 2: 17. Covetous men’s 
Sfher and gold are ranknrd ,* the rust thereof bears witness 
against them, and lats their fiesh as fire : the covetous 
hoarding it up from use is attended with painful anxiety, 
and brings on a fearful curse, and endless tomenl. 
James 5: 3. — Jlrmim. 

CANKER-WORM, iahk ; Psalm 105; 31 ; .Ter. 51: 27, 
where it is rendered raltrpliar ; Joel 1:1; 2: 25 ; Nahum 
3: 15, canker-worm. A.s it is frequently mentioned with 
the locust, it is thought by some to be a species of that 
insect. It certainly cannot lie the canker-worm, as our 
ver.sion rondel's it : for in Nahum, it is exyiressly said to 
have wings and fly, to camp in the hedges by day, and 
commit its depredations in the night. But it may be, as 
the Soptuagint venders h in five passages out of eight 
where it occurs, the hrnrhvs^ or “ hedge-elmfl’er ’’ Never* 
thele.ss, the passage, (Jer. 51: 27,) where the ialek 'isdQ* 
.scribed us -‘rough/’ that is, with hair standing nn end on 
it, leads us very naturally to the rendering of our transla- 
tors in that place, “ the rough eater] lillar,” which, like 
other caterpillars, at a proper time, casts its exterior cov- 
ering and flies nwav in a winged slate. S(*heuchzer oh- 
.serv'es that We should not, perhaps, be far from the truth, 
if with the ancient interpreters, we understood this iaiek^ 
after all, as a kind of locust ; as some s|)eeics of them 
have hair principally on tlic head, and others have prickly 
jKimts standing out. — Watson. 

CANNE, (John ;) the celebrated author of the marginal 
references and notes to the Bible, Avas born in England 
alxmt the year 1590 or 1000. In early life, this learned and 
excellent man was a minister in the established church ; but 
adopting the principles of the Non-eonformists, he seceded, 
and joined the Baptists not far from 1030. lie was for 
sometime pastor of ihe church in Southwark, London; 
l»eing sncct'ssor to Mr. Hubbard, its first pastor, lie was 
baiii.shed to Holland, where not eonsidiTing baptism a 
prerequisite to communion, he succeeded the learned 
Ainsworth (see AiNswmRTn, Henry, D. D.) as pastor of 
his church in Amsterdam, and wms deservedly po]Hilar. 
While in banishment in 1034, he published a work on the 
“Neee.ssity of Separation from the Church of England.” 
In 1040, he returned for a short time, on a visit to Eng- 
land, and founded the Baptist ehuich in Broadmead, 
Bristol, of which Robert Hall was the late pastor. It was 
then called a “ gathered church,” to distinguish it from 
that of the parish, Mr. Canne was equally eminent for 
learning, piety, knowledge of ilic Scriptures, and zeal for 
reformation. In a conference with Mr. Fowler, a pious 
minister of the establishment, on the duty of “ cleaving 
clo.se to the doctrine of the Lord Jesus in his instituted 
worship,” Mr. Fowler agreed with him in the necessity 
and duty of reformation ; but objecting that at that time 
“ they should not l>e sulfercd, but would he cast out of all 
the public places,” Mr, Canne ansv-ered, “ That mattered 
not, they should have a hetrn to meet in, keeping the wor- 
ship and commands of the Lord as they were delivered 
ns !” He was styled by Mr. John Rogers, in 1557, an 
“ old sufferer and standard against the prelates and 
tyrants, old and new.” 

But that which has immortalized the name of Canne, 
is his jadieions selection of marginal references to the 
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Bible. He was the author of three sets of notes^ wliieh 
accompanied three editions of the Bible. The first printed 
at Amsterdam in 1617, is dedicated To the Right Honor- 
able the Lftrds and Cominom assembled in the High Cmtrt of 
Parliament, In live preface to the second, 10tj4, he says, 
ill allusion to Jacob’s seven years’ service for Rachel, 
“ I can truly speak it, I have served the Lord in this work 
more than thrice seven years ^ and the time hath not seemed 
lonp:, neither hath the work been any burden to rnc, for 
the love I have had to it.” His great ambition was to make 
the Bible its own interpreter. He prejiared for the press 
a third edition, with large anmdahons ; but it seems it was 
never published, and tiiis greatest labor of his life was 
lost to the world. — Ivimefs ILst. Eng. Bap. 

CAN ON . 'fhe w’ord kanon had long been in use among 
the early ecclesiastical writers, and in very general ac- 
cejiiation, before it was transferred to a collection of holy 
{Scri})tures. It meant no more, generally, than a “ book,” 
and a ctUalogue but in particular : — 1 . A “ catalogue 
ol‘ tilings that belong to the church or, a book, that 
.served for the use of the church.” Hence a colU‘Ction 
of hymns which were to be sung on festivals, as also a 
list, in which were introduced the names f)f persons belong- 
ing lo the church, acquired the name of hmion. The word 
was used in a sens<*- yed more limited ; of 2. A ‘‘ publicly 
approved catalogue of all the books that might be read m 
public as.semblics of Christians, for instruction and edifi- 
cation.” Finally, but not until very recent times, it has 
comprised immediately, 3. A “ collection of divine and 
inspired writings.” The last signification most modern 
.scholars have adopted. They use, therefore, canonical 
and inspired, (kanonikos and theojmeustos,) as perfectly 
.synonymous. 

I. Canon of the Old Testament. Soon after the re- 
turn of the Jews from tin; Babylonian cajitivity, a collec- 
tion was prepared of all writings of tlie Hebrews then 
extant, which, on account of their antiquity, contents, au- 
thors, and the. claims of divine inspiration -which they 
jiossessed, became revered and holy in the view of all the 
members of the new government. In the temple was 
reposited a sacii'd library of these writings, which, for a 
considerable time before Chri.st, the particular year is 
unknown, ceased lo be further enlarged. 

After the period when this collection was made, there 
arose, among the Jews, authors of a different kind, histo- 
rians, idiilosophers, poets, and theological romancers. 
Now they had books, very unhke in value, and of various 
ages. The earlier were held, as productions of prophets, 
to he holy ; llie later u^ere not, because they were com- 
7 )oscd in times when there was no longer an uninterrupted 
j-irophetical succession. The ancient were pre.served in 
tiie temple ; the modern were not. The ancient were in- 
troduced into a public collection ; the modern into none 
whatever, at least into lunie of a public nature. And if 
the Ah'xandriari Christians had not been such great ad- 
inirer.s of them, if they had not added them lo the manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint, fin the original, if composed in 
the (rreek language ; ana in a Greek translation, if the 
aiicograph was Hebrew^) who knows whether we might 
liave a single page remaining of all the modern Jcwi.sli 
wi iters ? 

At a late period, a longtime since the birth of Chri.st, 
these two kinds of writings have been distinguished by 
approjiriale names, derived chiefly from the use which 
was made of llie writings ; the earlier were called Ca- 
N 07 JICAT., the. more recent, Apochrypiial, Books. And 
the whole collection of the former was comprehended 
under the appellation of Canon of the Oed J'estamknt. 

It has been pretty generally agreed that the forming of 
the present canon of the Old Testament sliould be attri- 
buted to Ezra. To assist him in this work, the Jewish 
writers inform us, that there existed in his time a great 
synagogue, consisting of one hundred and twenty men, 
including Daniel and his three fnends, Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego ; the prophets Haggai and Zacha- 
riah ; and also Simon the Just. But it is very absurd to 
suppose that all these lived at one time, and formed one 
synagogue, os they are pleased lo represent it : for from 
the lime of Daniel to that of Simon the Just, no less than 
two hundred and fifty years must have intervened. 


It is, however, by no means improbable, that Ezra was 
assisted in this great work by nrany learned and pious 
men, who were contemporary with him, and as projihois 
had always been the supcrmteiideiits, us well as writers 
of the sacred volume, it is likely that the. inspired men 
who lived at the same time as Ezra, would give aueiition 
to this work. But in regard to this great synagogue, the 
only thing probable is, that the irieii who are said to have 
belonged to it, did not live in one age, but successively, 
until the time of Simon the Just, who was made high- 
priest about twenty-five years after the death of Alexan- 
der the Great. This ojnnion has its probability inci eased 
by the consideration, that the canon of the Old lestann’iit 
appears not to have been fully completed, until about the 
time of Simon the Just. Malachi seems to have lived 
after the time of Ezra, and tlierefore his ])roj))jecy could 
not have been added to the canon bv this eminent scribe, 
unless we adopt the opuiion of the Jews, vho \\ ill liave 
Malachi to be no other than F.zra hiin.self ; inaiiitaining, 
that while Ezra was his ])ro\M‘r nanu*, he reecivctl that of 
Malachi from the cireumslance of hi.s having bet n suit 
to superintend the i(‘ligious concerns of the Jews, for the 
import of that name, is a nussfugir, or one sent 

Blit this IS not all, — in tlie book of Ni'heiiiiah iiieuiion 
is made of the highqiriesl Jaildua, and of Daiuis (’odo- 
maiius, king of Persia, both of wdioni lived at least a 
Imndred years after the tune, of l^zia. In the thud eha]>- 
ler of the first book of ("hronicles, the genealogy of the 
sons of Zerubbalxd is earned <lown, at least, to the time 
of Alexander the Great. This book, thcieioic, could not 
have been jmt into the canon by Ezia ; nor rmu li earlier 
than the time of Simon lhi‘ Just. The book of Esther, 
also, was probably added during this interval. 

The probalile cimclusion therefon* is, that Ezra began 
this work, and collected and ariangcd all the sacred books 
which belonged to the canon before liis time, and that a 
.sucee.S8iua of pious and learned jmm continued to pay 
attention to the canon, until the w hole was eom])l<‘(e(i, 
about the time of Simon the Just. After \\hi<*h nothing 
w^as ever added to the canon of the Old Testament. 

Must, how^ever, are of opinion, that nothing was added 
after the book of Malacln was WTitlen, excejit a few 
names and notes ; and that all the books belonging to the 
canon of the Old Te.starnent were collected and inserted 
ill the sacred volume by Ezra himself. And this opinion 
.seems to be the safest, and is by no means incredible in 
Itself. It accords also with the uniform tradition of the 
Jew^s, that Ezra completed the. canon of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and that after Malaclii there arose no propliet who 
added any thing to the sacred volume. 

Whether the books were now collected into a single 
volume, or were bound up in several rod ires, is a question 
of no importance ; if we can ascertain wbat Imoks wTre 
received as canonical, it matters not in what form tliey 
WTre preserved. It seems probable, howtwer, that the 
sacred books were at this time disiribnled into three vo- 
lumes, — the law\ the prophets, and the hagiographa. 
This division avc know^ to he as ancient as the time of our 
Savior, for he says, These are the words which 1 spake 
unto you, while I was yet wnlh you, that all things must 
be fulfilled, which w’ere written in the law, and in the pro- 
phets, and in the psalms, concerning me.” Luke 24: 44. 
Josephu-s, also, makes mention of this division, ami it is 
by the Jew^s, with one consent, referred to F 4 zra, as its 
author. 

In establishing tlio canon of the Old Teslaineni, w-e 
might labor under considerable uncertainty and (nnhar- 
rassmeut, in regard to several books, Avere li not that the 
whole of w hat are called the Scriptures, and Avhicli are 
included in the threefold division mentioned above, re- 
ceived the explicit sanction of our I.ord. He was not 
backw’^ard to reprove the Jews for disobeying, iiiisiriier- 
preting, and adding their traditions to the Scriptures, but 
he never drops a hint that they had been unfaithfnJ, or 
careless, in the preservation of the sacred books. So far 
from this, he refers to the Scriptures as an infallible rule, 
which ‘‘ must be fulfilled,” and conki not lie lirokcn.” 

We liave, therefore, an important point established with 
the utmost certainty, that the volume of Scripture winch 
existed in the time of Christ and his ajKistles, was uncor- 
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i^ptcd, and was esteemed by them as an inspired and in- 
fullible rule. Now, if we can ascertain whai books were 
then included in the sacred volume, we shall be able to 
settle the canon of the Old Testament without uri- 
certJiinty. 

To do this, it is necessary to resort to other sources of 
infonna'ion ; and happily the Jewish historian, Josephus^ 
furni'<hes us with the very information which we want ; 
not, indeed, as explicitly as vre could wish, but sufficiently 
so to lend us to a very satisfactory conclusion. He docs 
not name tlie books of the Old Testament, but he numbers 
them, and so describes them, that there is scarcely room 
for any mistake. The important passage to winch we 
refer, is in his first IxKik against Ajnon. “We have,” 
s:iys ht‘, '' only iwo-and-twenty liooks which are to be be- 
lieved as of (liViiie authority, of which five arc the books 
oi JMos(\s. From the death of Moses to the reign of Ar- 
mxerxes, king of Persia, the prophets who xvere the suc- 
cessors of Moses, have written in thirteen books. The 
remaining four books contain hymns to God, and docu- 
ments of life for the use of men.” Now the five hooks 
of Mose^, are universally agreed to be Genesis, £xodus, 
Levilif'us, Numbers, and beuteronomy. The thirteen 
books written by the prophets will include Joshua, Judges, 
with Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, with La- 
meniations, E/ekicl, Daniel ; the twelve minor prophets, 
.lob, Iv/ra, Esther, and Chronicles. The four remaining 
books will be Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Solomon, which make the whole number twenty- 
two ; the canon then existing is proved to be the same as 
tliat Avlneh we now possess. U would appear, indeed, 
that these books might more conveniently be reckoned 
Iwentydbur, and this is the present method of numbering 
them iiy the modiTii Jews j but formerly the number was 
regulated by (hat of (he Hebrew alphabet, wliich consists 
of twenty-two letters; therefore they annexed the small 
liook of Ruth to Judges, and probably it is a continuation 
of this book by the same author. They added, also, the 
Lamentations oi .Tercmiah to his prophecy, and this was 
mil lira! enough. As to the minor prophets, wliich form 
twelve separate books in our Bibles, they were anciently 
always reckoned one book ; so they are considered in all 
aneieni catalogues, and in every quotation from them. 

Rut we are able also to adduce other testimony to prove 
the same tiling. Some of the early Christian fathers, 
whoiiad been brought up in paganism, wffien they cra- 
luaeed Clinsliaiiitv were eunous in their inquiries into 
the ( anon of the Old Testament, and the result of the re- 
sea of SOUK* of them still remain. Melilo, bishop 
ol' S.inbs, tviivelled into Judea, for the very purpose of 
satisfying himself im this point. And although his owm 
writings are lost, Eusebius has preserved bis catalogue 
of the liooks of the Old Testament, from which it appears 
that tlie very same books were, m his day, received into 
the eaimn, as are now found m our Hebrew Bibles. And 
the inierviil between Mebto and Josephus is not a hundred 
years, soihni no alteration m the canon can be reasonably 
supp(»seJ to have taken place iii this ]ieriod. V'ery soon 
alter INleliio, Origeii furiiish(*s us w'lth a catalogue of the 
books ol Uie Old Testament, winch perfectly accords with 
our eanon, except that he omits the minor prophets ; 
Avhich onnssion mast have been a mere slip of the pen in 
him or his copyist^ as jtis eerlaiii that he received this as 
a book of holy vSeripture ; and the number of the books 
ot the Old 'J estaaieat, given by him in this very place, 
cannot be ernnpleted without reckoning the twelve minor 
})rophels as one. 

Altei Origen, we have catalogues, in succession, not 
only by m(*n of the first aiiihoniy in the church, but by 
councils, consisting of numerous bishops, all which are 
perfectly the same as our own . It will he sufficient merely 
to refer to these s()ur(‘es of information. Catalogues of 
the books of the Old Testament have been given by Atha- 
nasius, by Cyril, by Augustine, by Jerome; by Rufin, bv 
the council of Laodicea, in their sixtieth canon, and by the 
council of Carthage. There is also a catalogue in the 
Talmud, which perfectly corresponds with ours. And 
when it i.s considered that all thc.se catalogues exactly 
correspond with our present canon of the He :ew Bible, 
the evidence must a])pear complete to every impaitial 


mind, that the canon of the Old Testament is settled upon 
the clearest historical grounds. There seems to be nothing 
to be wished lot further in confirmation of tliis point. 

II. Canon of the New Testament. Many persons who 
write and speak on the subject of the New Te.stament ca- 
non, appear to entertain awrong impression in regard to it ; 
as if the books of the New Testament could not be of au- 
thority until they were sanctioned by some ecclesiastical 
council, or by some publicly expressed opinion of the 
fathers of the church ; and as if any portion of their au- 
thority depended on their being collected into one volume. 
But the truth is, that every one of these books was of au- 
thority, as far as known, from the moment of its publica- 
tion ; and its right to a place m the canon is not derived 
from the sanction of any church or council, but from the 
fact that it was written by inspiration. And the appeal to 
testimony is not to prove that any council of bishops or 
others, gave sanction to the hook, but to show that it is 
indeed the genuine work of Matthew, or John, or Peter, 
or Paul, whom we know to have been inspired . 

The books of the New Testament were, therefore, of 
full authority before they were collected into one volume ; 
and it would have made no diflercnce if they had never 
been included in one volume, but had retained that .sepa- 
rate form in which they were first published. And it is 
by no means certain that these books were, at a very early 
])criod, bound in one volume. As far as we have any 
testimony on the subject, the probability is, that it was 
more cu.stornary to include them in two volumes, one of 
which was called the gospel, and the other the apostles. 
Some of the oldest manuscripts of the New Testament 
extant, appear to have been put up in this form ; and the 
fathers often refer to the Scriptures of the New Testament 
under these two titles. The question — when was the 
canon constituted ? — admits, therefore, of no other proper 
answer than this, that as soon as the last book of the New 
Tesiamcnt was written* and published, the canon was 
completed. But if the question relates to the time when 
these books were collected and published in a single vo- 
lume, or in two volumes, it admits of no definite answer ; 
for iho.se churches which were situated nearest to the 
place where any particular Ixioks were published, would, 
of course, obtain copies much earlier than churches in a 
remote part of the world. For a considerable period, the 
collection of these books in each church must have been 
necessarily incomplete ; for it would take some time to 
send to the church or })eople with whom the autographs 
were deposited, and to write oft’ fair copies. This ne- 
cc.ssary process will also account for the fact, that some 
of the smaller books were not received by the churches so 
early nor so universally as the larger. The solicitude of 
the churches to possess immediately the more extensive 
books of the New Testament, would doubtless induce them 
to make a great exertion to acquire copies ; but probably 
the smaller would not be so much spoken of, nor would 
there be so strong a desire to obtain them without delay. 
'Considering how difficult it is now, with all onr improve- 
ments in the typographical art, to multiply copies of the 
Scriptures with sufficient rapidity, it is truly wonderful 
how so many churches as were founded during the fir.st 
century, to say nothing of individuals, could all be sup- 
plied with copies of the New Testament, when there was 
no speedier method of producing them, than by writing 
every letter with the pen ! The pen of a ready writer 
must then, indeed, have been of immense value. The 
idea entertained by some, especially by Dodwell, that 
the.se books lay for a longtime locked up in the coffers of 
the churches to which they were addressed, and totally 
unknown to the rest of the world, is in itself most im- 
probable, and is repugnant to all the testimony which 
exists on the subject. Even as early as the time when 
Peter wrote his second epistle, the writings of Paul were 
in the hands of the churches, and were classed with the 
other Scriptures. 2 Peter 3: 14, 15. And the citation 
from these books, by the earliest Christian writers, living 
in different countries, demonstrates that from the time of 
their publication, they were sought after with avidity, and 
were widely dispersed. How intense the interest which 
the first Christians felt in the writings of the apostles, 
can scarcely be conceived by us, who have been fiuniliar 
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with these books from our earliest years. How solicitous 
would they be, for example, who had never seen Paul, 
but had heard of his wonderful conversion, and extraor- 
dinary labors and gifts, to read his writings ? And proba- 
bly they M^ho had enjoyed the high privilege of hearing 
this, apostle preach, would not be les« desirous of reading 
his epistles ! ^ As we know, from the nature of the case, 
as well as from testimony, that many uncertain accounts 
of Christ’s dis<'.ourses and miracles had obtained circula- 
tion, how greatly would the primitive Christians rejoice 
to obtain an authentic history, from the pen of an apostle, 
or from one who wrote precisely v^hat was dictated by an 
apostle ? We need no longer wonder, therefore, that every 
church should wish to possess a collection of the writings 
of the apostles ; and knowing them to be the productions 
of inspired men, they would want no further sanction to 
thf'ir authority. All that was requisite was to be certain 
tint the book was indeed written by the apostle whdse 
n unc it bore. Hence some things in Paul’s epistles, 
Achif h seem to common readers to be Of no importance, 
are of the utmost consequence. Such as, — /, Trrtius^ who 
ivrote this epistle, (J*r. The salutation with mine men hand. 
So I write in every epistle. Ye see how large a letter / have 
written unto you with mine own Ithnd. The salutation hy the 
hand of me, Paid. The salutation of Paul with mint own 
hand, which is the token in every epistle. This apostle com- 
monly employed aa amenuensis ; but that the churches to 
which he wrote might have the assurance of the genuine- 
ness of his epistles, from seeing his own hand-writing, he 
constantly wrote the salutation himself. So much care 
was taken to have these sacred writings well authenticated 
on their first publication. And on the same account it 
was that he and the other apostles were so j)arti<*nlar in 
giving the names and the characters of those who were 
the bearers of their epistles. And it seems that they were 
always committed to the care of men of high estimation 
m the church ; and commonly more than one appears {j 
have been intrusted with this important commission. 

If it be inquired, what became of the autographs of 
these sacre<l books, .and Avhy they were not preserved, 
since this would have prevented all uncertainty respecting 
the true reading, and would have relieved the biblical 
critic from a large share of labor? it is sufficient to an- 
swer, that nothing different has occurred, in relation to 
these autographs, from that which has happened to all 
other ancient writings. No man can produce the auto- 
graph of any book as old as the New Testament, unless 
It has been preserved in some extraordinary w^ay, as in 
the case of th(* manuscripts of Heniulaneum j neither 
could it b(j supposed, that in the midst of such vicissi- 
tudes, revolutions and persecutions, as the Christian 
church endured, this object could have been secured by 
any thing short of a miracle. And God knew, by a su- 
perintending providence over the sacred Scriptures, they 
could be transmitted with sufficient accuracy, by means 
of apographs, to the most distant generations. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that the Christians of early times 
were so absorbed and impressed with the glory of the 
truths revealed, that they gave themselves little concern 
about the mere vehicle by which they wer«- communi- 
cated. They had matters of sueh deep interest, and so 
ru)vel, before their eyes, that they had neither time nor 
inclination for the minutiae of criticism. It maybe there- 
fore, that they did not set so high a value on the possession 
of the autograph of an inspired book as we should, but 
convidered a copy, made with scrupulous fidelity, as 
equally valuable with the original. And God may have 
suffered thi^se auto|^aphs of the sacred writings to perish, 
lest, in process of time, they should have become idolized, 
like the brazen serpent ; or lest men should be led super- 
stitiously to venerate the mere parchment and ink, and 
form, and letters, employed by an apostle. Certainly, the 
hi.story of the church is such as to render such an idea far 
from being improbable. 

The slightest attention to the works of the fathers will 
convince any one that the writings of the apostles were 
held from the beginning, in the highest estimation ; that 
great pains were taken to distinguish the genuine produc- 
tions of these inspired men from all other books; that 
they were spught out with uncommon diligence, and read 
41 


with profound attention and veneration, not olily in pri- 
vate, but publicly in tlie churches ; and that they are cited 
and referred to universally as decisive on every point of 
doctrine, and as authoritative standards for the regulation 
of faith and practice. 

This being the state of the case when the books of the 
New Testament were communicated to the churches, we 
are enabled, in regard to mast of them, to produce testi- 
mony of the most satisfactory kind, that they were ad- 
mitted into the canon, and received as inspired, by the 
universal consent of Christians in every part of the world. 
And as to those few books, cpncernitig which some per- 
sons entertain doubts, it can be shown, that as soon as 
their claims were fully and impartially investigated, they 
also were received with universal consent. And that 
other books, however excellent as human compositions, 
wore never pul upon a Icf’^cl with tlie canonical books of 
the New Testament ; that spurious wTitings under the 
names of the apostles, were promptly and decisively re- 
jected, and that the churches were repeatedly warned 
against such apochryphal books. 

I. Catalogues.— -Here, as in the case the Old Testa- 
ment, wc find that, at a very early period, catalogues of 
these books were published, by most of the distinguished 
Fathers whose writings have come down to us : the same 
has been done, also, by several councils, whose decrees 
are still extant. 

These catalogues are, for the most part, perfectly har- 
pionioiis. In a few of them, some books now in the canon 
are omitted, for which omission a satisfactoi’y reason can 
commonly be assigned. 

1. The first regular catalogue of the books of the New 
Testament, whicli we find on record, is by Origen, who 
lived about one hundred years after the death of the 
apostle John, and whose extensive biblical knowledge 
highly qualified him to judge correctly in this case. 

In this catalogue, -he mentions, Tlie Four Gospels, 
The Acts of the Apostles, Fourteen Epistle^ of Paul, Two 
of Peter, Three of .Tohii,” and The Book of Revela- 
tion.” This enumeration includes all t^-e present canon, 
except the Epistles of James and Jude, but 'licse were 
omitted by accident, not design ; for in other jiarts of his 
writings, he aclcnowledges these Epistles as a part of the 
canon. ' And while Origen furnishes us with so full a 
catalogue of the Ixioks now in the canon, he inserts no 
others, which proves that in his time the canon w’as w’^ell 
settled among the learned ; and that the distinction be- 
tween inspired writings and human compositions was as 
clearly marked as at any subsequent period. 

2. The next catalogue of the books of the New Testa- 
ment fto which J will refer,) is that of Eusebius, the 
learnea historian of the church ; to whose diligence and 
fidelity, in collecting ecclesiastical facts, we are more in- 
debted than to the labors of all other men, for that period 
which intervened between the days of the apostles and his 
own times. Eusebius may be considered as giving his 
testimony about one hundred years after Origen. His 
catalogue may be seen in his Ecclesiastical Historj". — 
Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. 1. iij. c. 25, compared with c. 3. In it 
he enumerates every book which we now have in the 
canon, and no others ; but he mentions that the Epistle 
of James, the Second of Peter, and Second and Third of 
John, were doubted of by some ; and that Revelation was 
rejected by some, and received by others ; but Eusebius 
himself declares it to be his opinion that it should be 
received without doubt. 

There is no single witness among the whole number of 
ecclesiastical writers, who was more competent to give 
accurate inform ationN>n this subject than Eusebius. He 
had spent a ^at part of his life in searching into the 
antiquities of the Christian church ; and he had an inti- 
mate acquwntance with all the records relating to ecclesi- 
astical affairs, many of which arc now lost ; and almost 
the only information which we have of them ha.s been 
transmitted to us by this diligent compiler. 

3. Athanasius, so well known for his writings and his 
sufferings in defence of the divinity of our Savior, in his 
Festal Epistle, and in his Synopsis of Scripture, 

a catalogue of the books of the New Testament, w 
perfectly agrees with the canon now in use. 
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4. Cyjil, ill catechetical work, has al'-u given us a 
catalogue, perfectly agreeing with ours, except that he 
omits the book of Revelation . Why that hot)lv was so 
often left out of the ^cieiit calalogui^V. and collections of 
the Scriptures, shall be mentioned hereafter Athanasius 
and Cyril were contemporary vith Rusebius ; tlie latter, 
however, may more properly lie considered as twenty or 
thirty years later. 

5. Then, a little after the middle of the fourth century, 
we have the testimony of all the bishops assembled in the 
council of Laf)(licc*a. TJie catalogue of this council is 
contained in their sixli<‘th canon, and is exactly the same 
ns onrs, except that the b(X)k of Revelation is omitted. 
The decree's of tins council were, in a short tunc, received 
into the canons (4 the universal church ; and, among the 
rest, this catalogue of the Ixxiks of the New Testament. 
Tims we find, that as early as -the middle of the fourth 
century, there was a universal consent, in all parts of the 
world to which the Chnsliau church extended, as to the 
books which coiistilutecl the canon of the New Testament, 
witli the single exception of the book of Revelation j and 
that this liook was also generally admitted to be canonical, 
wc shall take tlie opportunity of proving in the sequel of 
this work. 

(). But a few ye.nrs elapsed from the meeting of this 
council, before Kpiphanius, bishop of Salaiims, in the island 
of Cyprus, published his work on Heresies, in which he 
gives a catalogue of the canonical books of the New 
Testament, which in every respec.t, is the same as the 
canon now received. 

7. About the s;une time, Gregory Naziauzen, bishop of 
Constantinople, in a poem Ou the True and Genuine 
iSeriptures,” nieniions distinctly all the books now re- 
ceived, except Revelation. 

8. A few years Inter, we have a list of the books of the 
New Testament iii a work of Philastnus, bishop of Brixia, 
in Italy, which correspomis in all respects, with those now*' 
received, except that he mentions no more than thirteen 
of Paiirs Epistles. If the oinis.sioii was designed, it pro- 
bably r(*latcs to the d^pistle to the Hebrew. s. 

P. At the same time lived Jerome, who translated the 
whole bihle into Latin. He furnishes us with a catalogue 
answering to our jire.sciU canon in all resjiects. He does, 
however, sjieak doubtfully about the Epistle to the He- 
brews, on ac( ounl of the* uncertainty of its author. But, 
in other parts of his waitings, he shows that he received 
this hook as canonical, as wtU as the rest. — Epist. ad 
Pauhnum. 


10. 'rhe caialogne of Rufin varies in nothing from the 
canon now rtM'eived.— £.17;^. m Si/mbol Apost. 

U. AiignstJiie, m his work on ‘‘ Christian Doctrine,^’ 
has ms<;rt<*il the names of the hooks of the New’’ Testa- 
ment, which, in all respects, are the same as ours. 

12. The council of Carthage, at w^hich Augustine "was 
jiivscnt, have furnished a catalogue which perfectly agrees 
with ours. At this council, forty-four bishops attended. 
Jhc list referred to is found in their fotty-eighth canon. 

13. The unknown author, who goes under the name of 
Ihonysius the Areopagile, so describes the books of the 
New Testament as to show that he received the very same 
as are now in the canon. 

11. Anotlun- sal‘isfaol(»ry s()urcc of evidence in of 

the canon ot the New 'restament, as now' received, is the 



Of this assertion will fully appear when we come to speak 
particularly <d the books which •’uinpose the canon. Now, 

M f that these books, and these 
alone, should be cited as authority in Asia. Africa, and 
Europe ? No other reason can lu- assigned, than one of 
these two, -—either, they kiu'w no other books which 
claimed to be canonical ; or, if they did, they did not 
esteem them of equal authority with those Which they 
cited. On either of these grounds tlie conclusion is the 
same,— That the books quoted as ScairTURF. are aione 
THE CANONICAL BOOKS. To apply this rulc to a particular 
case, — The First Epistle of Peter is (*anonical, bccau.se it 
is continually cited by the most ancient Christian welters 
in every part of the world j but the book ck . d the 


Revelation of Peter is apocryphal, because none of the 
earlv fathers have taken any testimonies from it. The 
.same is true of the Acts of Peter, and the Gospel of 
Peter. These wii tings were totally unknown to the 
primitive church, and are therefore spurious. This jargu- 
ment is perfectly conclusive, and its force was perceived 
by the ancient defenders of the canon of the New Testa- 
ment. Eusebiu.s repeatedly has recourse' to it; and, 
therefore, those persons who have aimed to unsettle our 
present canon, as Toland and Dodwell, have attempted to 
prove that the early Christian writers W'ere in the habit 
of quoting indifferently and promiscuously, the books 
w'hich wc now receive, and others which are "now rejected, 
as apocr^hal. But this is not correct,- as has been showui 
by Nye, Ricliardson and others. The true method of de- 
termining this matter is by a careful examination of all 
the passages in the writiup of the fathers, whore other 
Ikioks besides those now in the canon have been quoted. 
Some progress w'as made in collecting the passages in the 
Avritings of ^ the fathers, in w-hich any reference is made 
to the apocryphal hfioks, by the learned Jeremiah Joni^s, 
in his “New Method of Settling the Canon of the New' 
Testament;” but the work was left incomplete. This 
author, however, jiositively denies that it is common for 
the fathers to cite lliese books as Scripture, and asserts 
lliat there are only a very few instances in which any of 
them seem to have fallen into this mistake. 

111. A third proof of the genuineness of the canon of 
the New Testament may be derived from the fact, that 
these books were publicly read as Scripture in all the 
Christian churches. 

IV^ A fourth argument, to prove that our canon of the 
New Testament is substantially correct, may be derived 
from the early versions of this sacred book into other 
languages. 

Although the Greek language was extensively known 
through the Roman empire w'hen the apostles w'rote, yet 
the Christian church was in a short time extendeil into 
regions wiiere the common jieople, at least, were not ac- 
(luamteft w'ith it, nor w itli any language except their owm 
vernacular tongue. While the gift of tongues continued, 
the difficulty of making known the gospel to such jicople 
w'ould, in some mca.surc, be obviated ; but w'hen these 
miraculous powers ceasixl, the necessity of a version of 
the go.sj)els and epistles into the language of tlie people 
w'ould become manifest. As far, therefore, as w-e may be 
permitted to reason from the nature of the case, and the 
iieces.sities of the churches, it is exceedingly probable that 
versions of the New Testament w'cre'niade short)}' after 
the death of tlie apostles, if they w^ere not begun before, 
(^an w'c .suppose that the numerous Clirisiians in Syria, 
Mesojiotamia, and the various parts of Italy, W'oiild be 
long left without having these precious books translated 
into a language which all the people could understand ? 
But W'^e are not left to our owti reasoning.s on this subject. 
We know that at a very early period there existed Latin 
versions of the New Testament, w'liieh had been so long 
m jQse before the time of Jerpme, as to have become con- 
siderably corrupt, on which account h(^ undertook a new 
version, wMch soon superseded tho.se that W'cre more 
ancient. Now, although nothing remains of these ancient 
Latin versions, but uncertain fragments, yet W'e have good 
evidence that they contained the same books as w'ere in- 
serted in Jerome’s version, now denominated the Vulgate. 

But perhaps the old Syriac version of the New' Testa 
ment, called Peshito, furnishes the strongest proof of the 
canonical authority of all the books w’Jiich are contained 
111 it. This excellent version has a very high claim to 
antiquity ; and m the opinion of some of the best Syriac 
scholars, w'ho have profoundly examined this subject, was 
made before the close of the first century. 

The arguments for so early an origin are not, indeed, 
conclusive, but they possess much probability, whether 
w'e consider the external or internal evidence. The Syrian. 
Christians have alw'ays insisted that this version was 
m^e by the apostle Thaddeus ; but w'lthout admitting 
this claim, which would put it on a level wdlh the Greek 
original, we may believe that it ought not to be brought 
down lower than the second century. It is universally 
received by all the numerous sects of Syrian Christians, 
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and must be anterior to the existence of the oldest of 
them. Manes, who lived in the second century, proba- 
bly had read the New Testament m the Syriac> which 
was his native tongue j and Justin Martyr, when he testi- 
fies that the Scriptures of the New Testament were read 
in the assemblies of Cliristians on every Sunday, proba- 
bly refers to Syrian Christians, as Syria wa.s his iMi.tivc 
place, where also he had his usual residence. And Mi- 
chaelis is of opinion that Mehto, who wrote about A. 1). 
17(1, has expressly declared that a Syrian version of the 
Bible existed in his time. Jerome also testifies, explicitly, 
that when he wrote, the Syriac Bible Avas publicly read in 
the churches ; for, says he, ‘‘ Ephrem the Syrian is held 
in such veneration, that his writings are read m several 
churches immediately after the lessons from the Bible.’’ 
It is also w<‘ll known that the Armenian version, which 
itsell IS ancient, was made from the Syriac. 

On the general evidence of the genuineness of oiir 
Canon, 1 would subjoin the following remarks ; — 

J- The agreement among those who have given cata- 
logues of the books ert' the New Testament, f^nii the ear- 
liest times, IS almost complete. Of tliirleen catalogues 
to which we have referred, seven contain exactly the 
same books as arc. now in the canon. Three of thti oth- 
ers differ in nothing but the omission of the book of Revii- 
lation, for whudi they hail a particular reason, consistent 
Avith their belief of its canonical authority ; and in two 
of the remaining catalogues, it can be prov^ed that the 
books omitted or represented as doubtful, were received 
ns authentic by the persons who have given the cata- 
logues. It may be asserted, therefore, that the consent of 
the ancient church, as to wiiat books belonged to the ca- 
non of the New Testament, was complete. The sacred 
Volume was as accurately formed, and as clearly distin- 
guished from other books, in the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries, as it has ever been since. 

2. Let It be considered, moreover, that the earliest of 
these catalogues was given by Origen, who lived within 
a hundred years of the death of the ajiostle John, and 
who by his reading, travels, and long residence m Pales- 
tine, had a full knowledge of all llie transactions and wri- 
tings of the cliurch, until his own time. In connection 
with this, let it be remembered, that these, catalogues were 
drawn up by the most learned, pious, and distinguLshed men 
ill the clmrch, or by councils ; and that the persons fur- 
nishing them, residcfl in ditferent and remote parts of the 
world ; as, for example, in Je.riisalem, Caesarea, Carthage 
and Hippo in Africa, Constantinople, Cyprus, Alexandria 
in Egypt, Italy, and Asia Minor. Thus it appears that the 
canon was early agreed upon, and that it was every 
where the same ; therefore, we lind the fathers, in all their 
writings, appealing to the same Scriptures j and none are 
charged with rejecting any canonical book, ex<‘ept heretics. 

3. It appears from the testimony adduced, that it was 
never considered necessviry that any council or bishop 
should give saiu^tion to these books, in any other ivay 
than as ivitnesscs, teslifynig to the churches that these 
were indeed the genuine writings of the apostles. These 
books, therefore, were never considered as deriving their 
authority from the church, or from councils, but were of 
<’.omplete authority as soon as published : and were deliv- 
ered to the churches to be a guide and standard, in all 
things relating to faith and practice. The fathers would 
liave considered il impious for any bishop or council to 
pretend to add any thing to the authority of inspired books, 
or to claim the right to add other books to those handed 
down from the apostles. The church is founded on the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief cor- 
ner stone ; but the sacred Scriptures are no how depend- 
ent for iheir authority on any set of men w^ho lived since 
they were written. 

4. We may remark, m the last pla.ee, the benignant 
providence of CJ-od towards his church, in causing these 
precious btxiks to be written, and in watching over their 
preservation, in the midst of dangers and persecutions j 
so that, notwithstanding the malignant designs of the en- 
emies of the church, they have all come down to us un- 
mutilated, in the original tongue in which they were pen- 
Tied by the apostles. 

Our liveliest gratitude is due to the great Head of the 


church for this divine treasure, from which we are per 
mitted freely to draw whatever is ne(‘dful for our mstruc- 
Uon and consolation. And it is our duty to prize thi> pre- 
cious gift of divine, revelation alx»ve all pnee. On the 
laAV of the Lord we sfiould meditate day and night. It is 
a perfect rule j it shinef< with a clear light j it exereises a 
salutary influence on the heart , it warns ns wlien we arc 
in danger; reclaims us when Avego astray , and comtorts 
us when in aflliction. The AAXird of the Lord is ‘‘ more to 
be desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold, sAveeicr 
also than honey, and the hone)'-comb.” TIkt vho are 
destitute of tins inestimable volume call for our tendrrest 
compassion, and our exertions m eireulating the Bible 
should never be remitted, until all are suj^plicfl with this 
divine treasure ; but they wlio possess this sacred vidiirne 
and yet neglect to study il, are still more to be pitied, fer 
they are perishing in the midst of jilenty In the midst 
of light they walk m darkness. God has sent to them 
the word of life ; but they have lightly esteemed the rich 
gift of his love, O that their eyes AA’-ere opened, that they 
uijghi behold Avoridrons things in the law of tin* Lord. 
— Ps. 19 ; 10. — See also AUrunrhr on I hr Canon) Cosinh 
Srholastif'nl If(<ifon/ of thf Canon ; Du (^'omplctc Histo- 

ry of tlin Canon and ICrittrs of the 0/d and Xur Trstaninif ; 
Jer. Joneses and Fu/t Muthod of 5>7Y/////g the Canonical 
Authority of the Nero Testarmnt ; B/air's Lectures on the 
Canon of the Old Te'^tamcnt ; Sto'ich Comment. Histor. Crit. 
da hihb. N. T. Cunonc ; Lard/urs Credt/jiliiy, and Eichorn’s 
Introdiict. to the, Old Testament; Thud. Buch. 

CANONS, Ecclesiastical, statutes or rules fixed by 
ex>uncils, and possessing the force of ecclesinstieal law. 
Erom the time of (kuistantine the Great, the first Christian 
emperor, many eonncils Aveie held, and canons or laAA’^s 
drawn up, for the government of the church; they Avere 
collected into three volumes, by Ivo, bishop of Chartres 
m France, about the fourteenth year of king Henry 
I., and arc called the decrees ; they vrvrc corrected about 
thirty-five years afterAvards, by Gratian, a Benedictine 
monk, and are. now the most aneient volumes of tlie eccle- 
siastical law. They Averc published in England in the 
reign of king Stephen. 

• The next in order of time Avere the decretals ; they 
were letters of tlu*. jiopes, Ibr the determination of some 
controversy; and of these there are likewise three vol- 
umes. They laid an olihgatiori on the laity a.s aa’cII as the 
clergy. The first volume of these decretals Avas com- 
piled by Raimund Baremius, chaplain to pope Gregory 
IX.. and published about the fonrlceiith year of king 
Henry 111. It was appointed to be read in all schools, 
and admitted as law in all the ecclesiastical courts of 
England. About sixty years aftmwards, Simon, a monk 
of Walden, read these' lcnv.s in the university of Cam- 
bridge, and the m*xt yeuir in that of Oxford. The second 
volume was collected and methodized by pope Boniface 
VIIL, and published about the lAventy-scvcnth year of 
king EdAvard 1. The third volume Avas collected by pope 
Clement V., and published in the council of Vienna, and 
likewise m England, in the second year of Edward II. ; 
they look, from that pope, the name of Clementine. These 
decretals were never received any where but in the pope’s 
dominions. John Andreas, a famous canonist in the four- 
teenth century, wrote a commentary on these decretals, 
which he entitled “Novella*,” from a Arery beautiful 
daughter he had, named Novella, whom he bred a scho- 
lar. But these foreign canons, even when the papal au- 
thority was at the highest in England, were of no force 
where they were found to contradict the prerogative of 
the king or the laws of the land. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the see of Rome, in 
England, was founded on the canon law ; and this crea- 
ted quarrels between kings, and several archbi.shops and 
prelates, who adhered to those papal usurpations ; for 
such foreign canons as were received there, had no force 
from any papal legatine, or provincial authority, but soler 
ly from the consent and approbation of the king and people. 

Besides the foreign canons, there Avere several laws and 
constitutions made there for the government of the churcli ; 
and all these received their fbree from the 
and if, at any time, the ecclesiastical court.s diet, by ta 
sentences, endeavor to enforce obedience to such can , 
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the c«)uitf> at eoiiiiuou law, ui)on coinpiauil nmtle, would 
gmiit prohibitions. These canons were all collected and 
ex]^ained .Lyndwood, dean ol the arches, in the reign 
of Henr^/Wt. But, having been made m the time.s ot 
papal aulhorily, they were revised, .some tune after the 
lie formation, by commissioners a{»pointed lor that pur- 
pose j among whom was arclihishoi) Cranmer. The work 
is entitled “ Keformatio Leguin Ecch'siasticarurn, ex au- 
Ihoritate Regis Hen. VIH. mchoata, et per Edw. VI. pro- 
vecta.’^ But the king’s death jwovented it being con- 
firmed. 'Phis book was put into elegant Latin by Dr. 
Hadden, university orator at Cambridge, with the assis- 
tance of Sir John Chei'k, who was tutor to king Edward \ I. 

The, authority ve.sled in the church of England, of mak- 
ing canons, was a.sccrtained by a statue of Henry VIII., 
commonly called the a«'t of the clergy’s submission ; by 
which tlicy ai'knowledged that the <*on vocal ion had been 
always assembled by tlie king’s writ ; after which follows 
this enacting clausej viz That they shall not attempt, 
allege, or I’hiim, or put in use, any constitutions or canons, 
without the king’s assent.” So that, though the power of 
making canons resided in the <*lergy, met in convocation, 
their force was derived from the authority of the king as- 
senting to, and confirming them. 

The old eanons continued in for<‘e till the reign of James 
I., wlien, the clergy being lawfully as.semlded in convo- 
cation, tliat king gave them Ic.ave, by his letters patent, 
to treat, consult, and agree on canons; which they did, 
and presented them to tlie king, who gave his royal as- 
sent to them, and by other letters patent, did for himself, 
his heirs, and sue.ccssors, ratify and confirm the same. 
These canons were a collectum out of the several preced- 
ing canons and injunctions ; and, being authorized by 
the king’s commission, according to the form of the sta- 
tute of the 25 Hen. VIII., they were warranted by act of 
parliametil, and became part of lli<* law of the land, and 
as binding m ecclesiastical matters as any statute what- 
ever in civil. Some of the canons in 1003 are iiovr obso- 
lete, as the sevcnly fourth, winch requires that the benc- 
ficed clergy shall w'car gown.s with standing collars, and 
square caps. 

In the reign of Charles L, .several canons w^ere pa.ssed 
by the clergy in eon vocal ion. They were approved by 
the king and privy couneil, the judges and other eminent 
persons of the long robe be.iiig present ; after wdiich, they 
were subscriVied in the house of lords by the bishops, none 
refusing but the bishop of Gloucester, fur which he was 
suspended nb offino and hemficio by both houses. Notwith- 
standing which solemn approbation, these canons gave 
great olVence. Some were displeased with the seventh, 
entitled ‘‘ a declaration concerning rites and ceremonies.” 
But the greatest clamor was against the sixth, entitled 
“ an oath enjoined for tlie preventing all innovations in 
doctrine and gcwernmeiit.” It was likewise objected to 
them that they were not made pursuant to the above-men- 
tioned statute of the 25th of Hen. VIIL, because they 
were made in convocation, after the parliament Avas dis- 
solved After the restoration, when the bishops were re- 
stored by an act of parliament to their jurisdiction, there 
was a proviso in the act, that it should not confirm the 
canons made in If) 10 ; and thus the ecclesiastical laws 
were left as they were before the year lfAQ,--Hend. Buck. 

CANON, a jK'Tson who possesses a prebend or revenue 
allotted lor the performance of divine service in a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church. Canons arc of no great anti- 
quity. Paschier observes, that the name was not known 
before Charlemagne ; at least, the first wc hear of are in 
Gregory de Tours, who mentions a college of canons 
instituted by Baldwin XVI., archbishop of that city, in 
the time of Clotharius I. The common opinion attributes 
the institution of this order to Chrodegangus, bishop of 
Mentz, about the middle of the eighth century. 

CANONS, (book of,) ordinances prepared for Scotland 
by order of Charles I., and designed aimpletely to subvert 
the constitution of the Scottish church. They declared 
the power of the king in all matters spiritual to be abso- 
lute and unlimited ; and they pronounced sentence of ex- 
communication against all who should declare the go- 
vemment of the church, by bishops and archbishops, to be 
unscrjjptural and unlawful. — Bfaui. Bwk. 


CANONICAL HOURS, are certain stated limes ot the 
day consigned more especially by the Romish church to 
the offices ol* prayer and devotion ; such are matins, lauds, 
Acc. In England, the canonical hours arc from eight 
to twelve in the forenoon ; before or after which, mar 
nage cannot be legally performed in any church. — Jhud. 

(UNONICAL LETTERS, in the ancient church, were 
testimonials of the orthodox faith which the bishops and 
clergy .sent each other to keep up the Catholic commu- 
nion, and distinguish orthodox Christians from heretics. 
— Jftnd. Buck. 

CANONICAL LIFE, the role of living prescribed by 
the ancient clergy w ho lived in comm unity. The canoni- 
cal life w^as 0 kind of medium between the monastic and 
clerical lives. — Utnd. Buck. 

CANONICAL OBEDIENCE is that .submission which, 
hy the ecclesiastical laws, the inferior clergy are to pay 
to theiv bishops, and the religious to their superiors. — 
Hi nth Buck. 

CANSTRIN, (CiiAKLEs Hildeskant). von,) founder of 
a famous oslabhshmont for jirinting Bibles, which goes 
under his name, was born, in IbbT, at Lindenbufg, in 
Germany, studied at Frankfort on the Oder, travelled 
much in Europe, went, in IbBH, to Berlin, where he w’a.s 
appointed page of the elector of Brandenburg, and served 
as a vokmlcer in the Netherlands. A dangerous sickness 
obliged him to leave the miliiary service. He went to 
Halle, where he became familiarly acquainted wdth vSpe- 
ner. His wish to spread the Bible among the poor led 
him to form the idea of printing it w'ith .stereotype plates. 
Thus originated the famous institution, called in German, 
Die Cansfehche BMamlalt, Canstein published some 
works, wrote the hie of Spener, and died, in 1719, m 
Halle, leaving to the great orphan asylum his library, and 
a part .of his fiirtune. — hhn/. Amer. 

CANTICLES, (the BOOK OF,) in HebrevV, .sAir hashirim, the 
of smgs. Thp church, as Avell as the synagogue, re- 
ceived this book generally as canonical. The royal author 
appears, in the typical spirit of his time, to have designed 
to render a ceremonial appointment descriptive of a spi- 
ritual relation ; and this song is accordingly considered, by 
judicious writers, to be a mystical allegory of that sort 
which induces a more sublime sense on historical truths, 
and which, by the description of human events, shadows 
out divine circumstances. The .sacred writers were, by 
God’s condescension, authorized to illustrate his strict and 
intimate relation to the church by the figure of a mar- 
riage ; and the emblem must have been strikingly becom- 
ing and expressive to the conceptions of the Jew's, since 
they annexed ideas of peculiar mystery to this appoint- 
ment, and imagined the marriage union to lie a counter- 
part representation of some original paliern in heaven. 
Hence it w^as performed among them with very peculiar 
ceremonies and solemnity, and wuih every thing that could 
give dignity and importance to its rites. Solomon, there- 
fore, in celebrating the oircumstances of his marriage, w'a.s 
naturally led, by a train of correspondent reflections, to 
consider that spiritual connexion whicli it was often em- 
ployed to symbolize ; and the idea must have been the 
more forcibly suggested to him,, as he was at this period 
preparing to build a temple to God, and thereby to furnish 
a visible representation of the Hebrew church. The spi- 
ritual allegory thus worked up by Solomon to its highest 
perfection, was very consistent with the prophetic style, 
W'hich was accustomed to predict evangelical blessings by 
such parabolical figures ; and Solomon was more immedi- 
ately furnished with a pattern for this representation by 
the author of the forty-fifth Psalm, w'ho describes, in a 
compendious allegory, the same future connexion betw'een 
Christ and his church. 

2. But though the work be certainly an allegorical re- 
presentation, many learned men, in an unrestrained eager- 
ness to explain the song, even in its minutest and most 
obscure particulars, have too far indulged their imagina- 
tions ; and, by endeavoring too nicely to reconcile the lite- 
ral with the spiritual sense, have been led beyond the 
boundaries which a reverence for the sacred Scriptures 
should ever prescribe. The ideas which the sacred writers 
furnish concerning the mystical relation between Christ 
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and his church, though well accommodated to oiir appre- 
hension by the allusion of a marriage union, are too gene- 
ral to illustrate every particular contained in this poem, 
which may be supposed to have been intentionally deco- 
rated with some ornaments oppropruu#* to the literal con- 
struction. When the general analogy is obvious, we are 
not always to expect minute resemblance, uikI should not 
be too curious in seeking for obscure and recondite allu- 
sions. Solomon, in the glow of an inspired lancy, and 
unsuspicious of misconception or deliberate perverskm, 
describt^s God and his church, ^\uh their respective :iUn- 
buies and graces, under colorings familiar and agreeable 
to mankind, and exhibits their ardent affecAion under the 
uulhonzed figures of earthly love. ISo similitude, indeed, 
could be. chosen so elegant and ayiposile for the illustration 
of this Ultimate and synritual alliance, as a mai‘nage union, 
jt considered in the chaste simyilicity of its lirst inslilution, 
ni under the interesting circumstances with which it Mas 
(‘stablished among the .Jews. 

3. This poem may be considered, as to Us form, as a 
dramatic poem, of the pastoral kind. There is a succes- 
sion of time, and a change of yilacc, to different parts of 
the palace and royal gardens. The yn'rsons introduced as 
speakers, are the bridegroom and bride, and tlieir respec- 
tive attendants. The interchange of dialogue is carried on 
in a wild and digressive manner ; but the speeches are 
aflajitPil to the persons with appropriate elegance. The 
companions of the biide compose a Kind of chorus, which 
seems to bear some resemblance to that afterwards adopt- 
ed lu the Grecian tragedy. Solomon and his queen as- 
sume the pastoral simplicity of style, which is favorable 
to the Gominumcalion of iheir sentiments. The poem 
abounds throughout \vith beauties, and presents every- 
where a delightful and romantic display of nature, painted 
at Its most interesting season, and described with eveiy 
ornami'nt that an inventive fancy could furnish. It is 
jUsSily entitled the Song of Songs, or most excellent song, 
as being superior to any that an uninspired Moiier could 
liavc produced, and tending, if projierly understood, to pu- 
rify the mind, and to elevate the affections from earthly to 
heavenly things. 

“ Every part of the CanliclevS,” says a modern writer, 
abounds m poetical beauties ; the objects M'hich present 
themselves on every side, are the choicest plants, the most 
beautiful floM'crs, the most delicious fruits, the bloom and 
vigor of spring, the sweet verdure of the fields, flourishing 
and M^eJl-watered gardens, pleasant streams and perennial 
fountains. The other senses are represented as regaled 
with the most precious odors, natural and artificial ; with 
the sweet singing of birds, and the soft voice of tlic turtle ; 
with milk and honey, and ilie choicest of wine. To these 
enchantments aic added all that is beautiful and graceful 
in the human form, the endearments, the caresses, the de- 
lica<'y of love. If any object be introduced which seems 
not to harmonize with this delightful scene, such as the 
awful prospect of tremendous precipices, or the Mildness 
of the mountains, or the haunts of the lions j its effect is 
only to heighten, by the contrast, the beauty of the other 
objects, and to add the charms of variety to those of grace 
and elegance.” (Bossuet’s Preface to the Caniicles.) 

In the Ibllowing passage, the force and splendor of de- 
scription is imiud wiili all the softness and tenderness of 
passion : 

“ Get thee up, my companion, 

My lovely one, come away: 

For lo ! the winter la past, 

The rain is over, is gone, 

The flowers are seen on the earth : 

The season of the song i.s come, 

And the voice of tht) turtle is heard lu our land ; 

The fig tree puts forth its green figs, 

And the vine's tentler grapes yield a fragrance : 

Arise, my companion, my fair one, and come.*’ 

Ch. 2. 10-13. 

The following comparisons abound in sweetness and 
delicacy : 

“ How sweet is thy love, O my sister, O spouse, 

How much belter than wine is thy love. 

And the odor of thy perfumes than all spices I 
Thy lips, O spouse, distil honey from the comb, 

Honey and milk are under thy tongue, 

And the scent of thy garinents w like the fragrance of Lebanon " 

Ch, 4: 10, IJ. 


There arc some others which demand a more accurate 
investigation. 

“ Thy liair is like a flock of goate, 

That browse upon Mouni ' 

Ch 4:1-5. 

The hair of the goat is soft, smooth, of a yellow cast, 
like that of the lirido ; sec ch. 7: and compare 1 Sam. 
10: 13, 16. with 16: 12; her beautiful tresses are compared 
with the numerous flocks of goat.s which covchhI iliis 
flourishing mountain I'rom the top to the boiloin. 

“Thy tenth are like the shorn flock, 

Whirh luvf come up from the wiishing place. 

All of which have iwin.s, 

And none amonr^ them is licreuved." 

The evenness, whiteness, and unbroken order oi the 
teeth is here admirably expressed. 

“Like itic twico-died thread of ciimson are thy lips, 

And thy laiigu.igc w HWeet." 

That is, thin and ruby-i'olored, such as adT peendar 
graces to the sM’cetuess of the voice. 

“ lake the alice ot a ponierranale 
Are thy ctiecks amid 1.1 thy irtMsc^ ’’ 

Tartly obscured, as it were, by ber hair, and exhibiting 
a gentle blush of red, from beneath the delicate shade, as 
the seeds of the jiomegranate, the color of which is while 
tinged M'ith red, surrounded by the rind. 

“Thy nock w like the tower of David 
Built for an armory , 

A Ihoushnil sliields are hung ep.^gan’Ki it, 

All bncklerH for the mnrhiy “ 

The neck is described as long, erect, slender, according 
to the nicest projiortion, decorated w'lth gold, gems, and 
large pearls. Tt is compared Avith some turret of the eita- 
del of Zion, more lofty than the rest, remarkable lor its 
elegance, and not less illustrious for its architecture tJian 
for the trophies with wdiich it teas adorned, being hung 
round wdih shields and other implements of war. 

“Thy two brpa.stM are like two young kids. 

Twins of the erazelle, that browse among the lilies;" 

delicate and smooth, standing equally prominent from the 
ivory bosom. The animal with wdtich tJiey nre con)pai.,d 
IS a creature of exquisite beauty, and from that ci ''um- 
stance it derives its name in the Hebrew. Nothing ea.i 
be imagined more truly elegant and jioetieal than these 
passages ; nothing more apt or expressive than iliese com- 
parisons. The discovery of these excellencies, however, 
only serves to increase our regret for the iminy beauties 
which we have lost, the perhaps sujierior graces, w hich 
extreme antiquity seems to have overcast w ith an iiiipene-' 
trable shade. See Low’lh’s Lectures on llebiew Toelry, 
Lcct xxxi. — fV^alson ; Jones. 

CAPERNAGM; a city frequently mentioned by the 
evangelists as having been much the place of the Savior’s 
residence, during the period of his public ministry. It 
sUK)d on the shore of the sea of Galilee in the borders of 
Zebulon and Naphthalim. Matt. 4: 13, 14. 

Capernaum is no where mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, under that or any other name like it , and, tliere- 
fore, it is not improbable that it is one of those towns which 
w'cre built by the Jews after their return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity. It is said lo have taken its name from 
an adjacent spring which was of great repute for its clear 
and limpid waters, and which, according to Josephus, wa.s 
by the natives called Capernaum. AvS this spring was m 
all probability a particular inducement to the building of 
the town where it .stood, so the tow'ii became the usual 
place lo which persons resorted in order to be conveyed 
from Galilee to any part on the other side of the sea. But 
that which beyond every other consideration renders this 
city memorable is, lliat it was the theatre on which the 
Son of God manifested his glory, by many stupendous 
miracles, and wdiere he also delivered some of his most 
interesting discourses. That divine sermon, for example, 
which is recorded in the sixth chapter of John’s gosjiel, 
was delivered in the synagogue of Capernaum. Sec ver. 
59. If the reader wdll only pursue the simple nn I artless 
narrative of the evangelist from Mark 1: 31, lo ch. 2- 12, 
he will have abundant materials before him for realizing 
what interest was then excited in this city, by the preach- 
ing and the miracles of the Messiah. The pDiphet Isaiah 
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had indeed lon;^ ago predicted these events, and even 
ixnnied out the s[)ot where they should occur ; see Isa. 9; 
1, 2, a passage which we are expressly told met its accoui- 
plishnycnts, in the occairreiiccs at Capernaum, to which 
we have biicfly adverted* See Matt. 4: 12 — 16. But Ca- 
pernaum did not improve its privileges! Jesns himself 

upbraided the cities m which most of his mighty works 
were done, because the^' repented not and of this city 
in particular how awful is the denunciation which he pro- 
nounced upon jl “itiifl thou, Capernaum, which art ex- 
alted iiiilo heaven jin gospel privileges], shalt be brought 
down to hell : for if the mighty works which have been 
done ill thre, laid been done in Sodom, it would have re- 
mained to tins day; but it shall be rnoie tolerable for the 
land of Sitdoni in the rlny of jndginenl than for tboc,’’ 
Matt II — 21. If is an obvujus reileetiori from lhe.se 
.so)(‘mn words, that spiritual ])nvileges cannot be abused 
with inipuiiity; that those who eiijoy the light of divine 
revelation, will have to reiidm' to God a strict account for 
the use which they have made of it; and that wherever 
the Lord sends his gosj'cl, and plants the ministry of his 
wool, that place ineiirs a .seiious responsibility tor which 
It will be made answerable at a future period. Luke 12: 
4H, and ch. 1 6 . al 

Capernaum, which at one time wa.s the metropolis of all 
Galilee, has long since sunk into in.significancc, and has 
long consisted of no more tlian six |K)or fishcrmen’.s cot- 
tages. See Wells’ Geography of the New Testament. — 

Jo/I (a , r>ih 

CAPll'rOU ; the name of an island or country, whence 
.sprang the people called m Scripture Caphtorims. It is 
rmnarkable ilnii the same people are also sometimes called 
C'hereihimr, or ChcriMliites, and Philistines. Gen. 10: 14. 
lleni 2; 2a. .ler, 17. 1, and Amos 9; 7. The lUUliors of 
lh(3 Universal History, tollowing Boidiavt, are of opinion, 
that hv Caplilor was meant Cappadocia: but Calniet, wdio 
has cnieied largely into this (pu'sinm, in a dissertation 
prefixed to the first hoolc of Samuel, endeavors to .show that 
ilie aiK’ienl Cajihfor was the ish* of Crete, and that the 
Pliihsiines, the (^iphtonins, or the Chcreihuns, who after- 
wards si'iilcd in ralesime, came from theiiee. Compare 
Kzek 2A. 16. Zeph. 2: A. I Sam. J 1. See Blayney’s 
J< leiinah* Svo p. 414. — Jones. 

CAI’ITO, (WoLKiANo Fakrtcius,) one of the reformers, 
was horn in Alsace, 1178, of a family of rank, and after 
ri’ctMVing an excellent ediiealiou applied him.sclf to the 
sliidv of medicine, law, and divinity, in each of which he 
idolc his doctor's degree. At Heidelberg, he became ae- 
quainie<) with Oecolampadius, to whom he became united 
in the .strongest lies «»f tnendship; and their mutual eom- 
imim''ntion was never interrupted but by death. Having 
completed a liberal circle of .stndu\s, Capito became a 
prcndier, fust in Spire, and afterwards in Basil, where 
he coutmned iiianv \ears. From thence he was sent for 
1>V the ek'clor I’alaline, who made him his counsellor, 
and sent him on several emlvasMcs. Charles V. conferred 
on liim the order ot knighthood. At Strusburgh, however, 
whither be had followed Bucer, he astonished the world 
by avowing and preaching the reformed religion. His 
lame soon sj'read, and Margaict queen of Navarre, .sister 
to the French king, sent .Tames Faber and Gerard Rufus 
privately to hear him; and thus the Protestant doctrine 
iras introduced into France. In 1525, he returned by re- 
quest to his native courilrv, where he preached the gospel 
III Its purity. He w'as present at the dispute of 1528 at 
Berne, and at the dun of Ratisbon in 1541 for the settling 
of lehgion, and greatU di.stingiiished him.self He died 
o( the plague in the end of 1511. 

Capito was a very prudent and eloquent man, a great 
critic in Hebrew^ and master of ihe whole circle of human 
Iviiowletlge. Thi.s, with the eudow^ment of the highest 
w is.'lom— ^the knowledge of God and h\s truth— furnished 
him in the most eminent manner for the sacred function : 
and God blessed him accordingly. He left several valua- 
I'le works.— Btog. Bmn. 

CAPPADOCl A ; a province of Lydia, in Asia, extend- 
ing from mount Taurus to the Euxine sea. It was bound- 
ed on Ihe east by the river Euphrates and Armenia Minor; 
on the south by Lycaonia and Armenia Major ; • n the 
west by Galatia ; and on the north by Pontus ; the whole 


stretching from the thirty-eighth to the forty-first degree of 
north latitude. The name of the country, according to 
Pliny, was derived from the river Cappadox. It contained, 
be.sules the city of Mazaca, which was ii.s metropolis, and 
which was afterw^arcls called Ca?saria, by Tiberius, in ho- 
nor of Augustus, the following places of note: Comma, 
Biocsesana, Ncocrosarla, Tyana, Sebastia, and Sebastopo- 
li,s. The principal rivers which fertilize this region are 
the Melas; the Iris ; and the Hylas. The district on the 
south-east, which environs the Amiianrus, is mountainous 
and barren: the oihtr parts are fertile, abounding with 
fruits of every kind ; enriched with mines of silver, brass, 
iron, and alum ; and producing alabaster, crystal, jasper, 
and onyx. The horses which were reared in this country 
were so excellent, that they were purchased by the sur- 
rounding nations, and at length became so famous at 
Rome, that none luit the emiieror was permitted to possess 
them. The natives are thought to have, descended from 
Togarmah, and to be intended by those wdio traded with 
the Tyrians in “ horses and mules/’ as mentioned m Ezek. 

27: M. 

From the feeble light of ancient history, we find that 
this country was a province of i^ydia, in the reign of Croe- 
sus, about 500 years before Christ. It eoutinued a king- 
dom till about the birth of Christ, when ii was conquered 
by the Romans, annexed to that emjiire, and its mdepend- 
enee forever extinguished. 

The religion of tlic C.'ippadocians, previous to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, seems to have been a mixture of 
the Persian and Grecian superstitions ; wduch instead of 
promoting the happiness of the state by favoring useful 
employments, crowded into one temyde, dediiaited to Jupi- 
ter, no less than three thousand ministers, to loll in luxu- 
rious apathy, or to plot lu ambit lou.s cabals ; and in.stead 
of directing men to the practice of virtue, incited them to 
the most senseless pf’nances ; to lacerate their bodies m 
honor of Bellona, or to offer human .sacrifices to Diana, 
and other idols. And so proverbial did the wickedness of 
the Cappadocians ultima lely become, that the neighboring 
nations denominated every person disiinguislied by his 
depravity a Cappadocian, as a term of reproach. Chris- 
tianity, however, was early planted here, and Peter wrote 
bis first epistle, amongst others, to the Christian converts 
ill Cappadocia. See Acts 2: 9, and 1 Pet. 1: 1. The gos- 
pel long fiounslied in that country, and the existence of 
Christian churches is easily trailed there till the ninth or 
tenth century. See Rollin’s Ancient History, and Pri- 
deaux’s Connexion . — Jimes. 

CAPTIVES. Tlie treatment of yxTSons taken in w'ar 
among ancient nations, ihrow.s great light upon many 
passages of Script nre. The eastern conqueror often stnp- 
]x*d his unhappy captive.s naked, shaved their heads, and 
made them travel in that condition, exposed to the burning 
heat of a vertical sun by day, and the chilling cold of the 
night. Such barbarous treatment was to modest women 
the height of cruelly and indignity ; especially to those 
who had been educated in softness and elegance, who had 
figured in all the superfluities of ornamental dre.s.s, and 
whose faces had hardly ever been exposed to the sight of 
man. The prophet Isaiah mentions this as the hardest part 
of Ihe sufferings in which female captives are involved : 
*‘The Lord will expose their nakedness.” The daughter 
of Zion had indulged in all the .softness of oriental luxury ; 
but the offended .Tehovah should cause her unrelenting 
enemies to drag her forth from her secret chambers luio 
the view of an insolent soldiery ; strip her of her orna- 
ments, in which she so greatly delighted ; take aw^ay her 
splendid and costly garments, discover her nakedness, and 
compel her to travel in that miserable plight to a far distant ^ 
country, a helpless captive, the property of a cruel lord. * 
Arrived in the land of their captivity, captives were often 
purchased at a very low price. The prophet Joel complains 
of the contemptuous cheapness in which the people of Is- 
rael were held by those who made them captives ; ** And 
they have cast lots for my people ; and have given a boy 
for a harlot, and sold a girl for wine, that they might 
drink.” The custom of casting lots for the captives taken 
in war appears to have prevailed both among the Jews 
and the Greeks. The same allusion occurs in the prophecy 
of Obadiah : “ Strangers carried away captive his forces, 
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and foreigners entei cd jnto his gates, and cast lots upon 
Jerusalem/^ Ob. 11. With respect to the Greeks, we 
have an instance in Tryphiodorus : — 

Shared out by lot the female captives atand, 

The spoils divided with an equal hand ; 

Each to his ship conveys his rightful share, 

Price of their toil, and trophies of the wai * 

2. By an inhuman custom, which is still retained in the 
East, the eyes of ca]ilives taken in war were not seldom 
put out, sometimes literally scooped or dug out of their 
sockets. This dreadful calamity Samson had to endure 
from the unrelenting vengeance of his enemies. In a pos- 
terior age, Zedekiah, the last king of Judah and Benjamin, 
after being compelled to behold the violent death of his 
sons and nobility, had his eyes pul out, and was carried 
in chains to Babylon. The harliarous custom long sur- 
\ived the decline and fall of the Babylonian empire; for 
bv the testimony of Mr. Maurice, in his hn tory of Hm- 
cU'Stan, the captive princes of that country were tiflen 
treated in this manner l>y their more fortunate rivals; a 
red liot iron was passi‘d over their eyes, whic-h cn'ectually 
deprived them ol sight, and at the hame time of then* title 
and ability tn reign. To the wretched state of such pri- 
soners, the piophet Isaiah alludes in a noble prediction, 
nherc he describe.^ m very glowing colors the character 
and work of tlie promised Messiah : “lie hath .sent me to 
heal the broken hi'arted. to preach deliverance t<i the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the lilind, to set at liberty 
them that are braised,” as captives loo frequently were by 
the iveight of their fetters. # 

o. It seems to have been (be practice of eastern kings, 
to command tbi*ir eajitivcs taken in war, especially those 
that had, by the atrociousne.ss of tlieir crimes or the stout- 
ness of their resistaiiee, greatly provoked their indignation, 
to he down on the ground, and then pin to death a certain 
]uirt of them, which they measured with a line, or deter- 
mined by lot. This custom w'as not, perhaps, commonly 
jiraciised by ihe peojile of God, in their wars witli the na- 
tions ai'ourhl them ; hut one instance is retjorded in the 
life of David, wlio inflicted this punishment on (he Moab- 
ites; “Jind lie smote Moab, and measured them with a 
line, casting them down to the ground; even with two 
lines measured lie to pul to death, and with one full line to 
keep alive : and so the Moabites liec.amc David’s servants, 
and brought gibs,” 2 Sam. S: 2. But iht; most shocking 
punishment whnli the ingenious cnielly of a haughty 
and unfeeling eonqiuTor ever inflicted on the iniserahle 
captive, is desmibed by Virgil in ibe eighth book of the 
y£neid ; and which even a Homan, inured to blood, could 
not meiilion witliout liorror : — 

“ Qu/d liic/nfli f’]7i ififcutdatt coidc ? quid factn tyninm'' &c. 

bii.u 4b5 

“ Whit \vm-(l>, can paint thos« f3xccnihle times, 

'I'lii' HU ii<‘, n’ sutlVnii^H, and the ly rant’s Crimea < 

I'hat hluiiil, ih H<' iiuirderH, O ye ifud.s ' replace 
On hia tnvii livad, and nii lii.s impious race: 

Tlie In un* and th<* dead, at hi.*! command 
Were c*)Mpk'd f nuj tc» face, and hand to h.iiid, 

Till, c link. Ml with stench, in loathed eiiihrace.s tied. 

The IniLn'rin.'; wretches pmed away, and died Dnjdnn 

]i IS to this deplorable condition of a captive that the 
apostle refers, m that pathetic exclamation, “O w^relched 
man that I am ! who shall deliver me from Ihe body of 
ilinM death?” Who .shall rescue me, mi.serable cajiUve as 
1 am, from tins continual burden of .sin wdiich 1 carry about 
with me ; and w'hich is cumbersome and odious, u.s a dead 
carcase bound to a living body, to be dragged along with 
it wherever it goes ? — IVt/tsofi, 

CAPTIVITY. God generally punished the sins and 
infidelities of the Jews by different captivities or servi- 
tudes. The first captivity is that of Egypt, from which 
they were delivered by Moses, and which should be consi- 
dered rather as a permission of providence, than as a pu- 
nishment for sin. Six captivities arc reckoned during the 
government by judges : the first, under Chu.shan-nsha- 
thaim, king of Me.sofX)tamia, which continued about eight 
years ; the second, under Eglon, king of Moab, from which 
the Jews were delivered by Ehud ; the third, under the 
Philistines, from which they tverc rescued by Shamgar ; 
the fourth, under Jabin, king of Hazor, from which they 
were delivered by Deborah and Barak ; the fifth, under 
the Midianites, from which Gideon freed them ; and the 


sixth, under the Ammonites and Philistines, during the 
judicatures of Jephthah, ibzan, Elon, Abdon, Eli. Sam- 
son, and Samuel. But the greatest and must remarkable 
captivities were those of Israel and Judah, under then le- 
gal government. 

Captivities of Israel. In the year of the world 
Tiglalh-piieser took several cities, and earned away cap- 
tives, pnnciimlly from the tribes of' Keubcii, Gad, and the 
half-tribe of Manasseh, 2 Kings 15: 2b. in the yeai of 
the world 32b:i, Shaluiaiieser took and destroyed Samaiia, 
after a siege of three years, and transphuiled the inlie^ 
that had been spared by Tiglalh-pileser, to provinces be- 
yond the Euphrates, 2 Kiiig>. IH. 10, il. It is geneially 
believed, there was no return of the ten tribes Iroiii this 
second captivity. P»ut when we exaiiune carefully the 
writings of the propiiets, we find the return of at least a 
great part of Israel iVom the eaplivtiv clearly fKimte.i out. 
llosea says, “They sli.ill tieinble as a bird out of i>gvpt, 
and as a dove out (if the land of Assyria ; and 1 wall place 
ilumi in iht'ir bouses, snih ibc Lord.” llos. 11. ] 1. Amos 
says, *‘ And 1 will bung again my peopb- isiael from thtar 
captivity: they shall build tneii niimal cities, and inhabit 
them,” Ac., Amos 9: 11. Obadiali observes, * 'fhe caj)- 
tivity of this host of llie cbiMren of Isr.jel sliall posse.s.s that 
of tile Canaaiutes,” Ac , Ob. IS Pt. To the same piir- 
i>ose speak the other prophets. “The Loid shall a'scm- 
ble the outcasts of Israel, tvnd gtilht'v tog(‘tlic r the dispci .-.fd 
of Judah,” Isa. 11: 12, 13. I'.zckicl loeeived an older 
from Gotl to take two )»i('ees of wood, and wiUe on out*, 
“ For Judah and foi the chiUiren of Nrael and on the 
other, “For Jo.sejih ami fui all the lunise of I>racl and 
to join these two pieces of wood, that ihe) iinglvt Ix'cjimc 
one, and designate the re-union of Judtiii and Isi.n'l, Ezelc. 
37. l(>. Jeremiah is equally express : “ J'he liousi* uf‘ Ju. 
dah shall walk with the house of Israel; and tin”, sluiH 
come together out of the north, to the land whudi J li ive 
giv^*n for an inheritance totlieir fathers,” Jer. 3. ft*'. Sec 
also Jer 3|- 7— -b, H), 17, 20. lb. 15. lb. 2, A^. Zrt !i. b: 
13. It), b, 10. Mic. 2. 12. Ill the historical hooks of f-i np- 
ture, ive find that the Israelites of tiie ten tribes, as wt‘11 as 
of Judah and Beniamin, leturiied from the iMpliMty. 
Among (lio.se that returned with Zcrubbalxd aie lecK- 
oned .some of Eplnaim and Manasseh, who settled at Je- 
rusalem wuth the tube of Judah. When Ezra numbered 
those w'ho returned from the captivity, he only inquiUHl 
W'hether they w’cre of tlic race of Jsrae.f ; and at ilm first 
passovev which was then celebrated in the (cmpl.*, w.o, a 
sacrifice of Iw'elve he*goat.s for the whole house of Isi,\t>], 
aeeoiding to the number of tin* tribes, Ezra b: ib, 17. tS: 
.35. Under the Maccabees, and 111 oui Savior's time, we 
see Palestine peopled liy Israelites of all the tribes uubf- 
fereiitly. 'fhe Samaritan Chronicle asserts that in the 
thirty-fifth year of the pontificate of Alidclus, three thou- 
.sand Isiaelite.s, by ])ernussion of king Sauiedius. relurntd 
from captivity, under the conduct (;f Adus, son of Simon. 

C.U’TIVITIES OF JrnAiJ. Tlic captivities of Judah are 
generally reckoned four : the first, in tin* year of tlic* world 
33b8, under king Jehoiakim, when Darnel and others were 
c.arried to Babylon ; the secxuid, in the year of the world 
3401, and m the seventh year of the rcigu of Jehoiakim, 
wdien Nebuchadnezzar carried three thousand and twcnlv- 
three Jew’s to Babylon ; the third, in the year of the w'orid 
340b, and in the fourth of Jchoiachin, w'hen this priiiee, 
Avith part of his people, was sent to Babylon ; and the 
fourth, in the year 3116, under Zedekiah. from which jieii- 
od begins the captivity of .seventy years, foreUdd by the 
prophet Jeremiah. Dr. Hales computes that the first of 
lhe.se captivities, which he thinks formed the eommenec- 
ment of the Babylonish captivity, look place m the year 
bclore Christ 605. The Jews were removed to Babylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar, who, designing to render that city the 
capital of the. East, transplanted thither V(*ry great num- 
bers of people, subdued by him in different countries. In 
Babylon, the Jew’s had judges and elders, wfio governed 
thll^ and who decided matters in dispute juridically, ac- 
cording to their law’s. Of this w^e see a proof in the story 
of Susanna, who was condemned by elders of her (<wn 
nation. Cyrus, iu the year of the w’orld 3457, and in the 
first year of his reign at Babylon, permitted the Jews to 
return to their own country, Ezra 1; J- However, they 
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dif! not obtiiui l<?rive to rebuild the temple; and the* comple- 
tion of tliose prophecies ^vluch foretold the lernumition of 
ibetr captivity after seventy ye‘ars, was not till the year of 
the world 3186 In that year, Darius Hystaspe*s, by an 
edu t, allowed them to vehudd the temple ‘ Jn the year of 
the world 3537, Arlaxerxes Loiigiiiianus sent Nehemiah to 
Jerusalem. The Jf*ws a^M‘rt that only the refuse of their 
nation returned Ironi tlie captivity, and that the principal 
of them continued in and near Jbihylon, where they had 
been sntled, and vclicre they beeame very nurncrous. It 
may, bowev er, be <](nii)tcd whether the refuse of Judah was 
really earrn d to llaliylon It appears from incidental ob- 
servations in SenjJiure that some nrniamed ; and Major 
Kenrn*!! has oUco d several reasons for believing that only 
eertain elasst s of tlic Jews were deported to Babylon, as 
well as into Assviia Nebuehadnezzar carried away only 
the ])iiii(i]»a] ndiahitants, the warriors, and artisans of 
ev(*/y Kind , and he left the huslKUidrnen, the laborers, 
and, in {^en^'ial, th<* pixrrer classes, that constitute the 
great body of the people . — <'ahiH 

CAIHTCHINS; leligious of the order of St. Francis. 
'riu'V owe ih('ir origin to Matthew de Bassi, a Franciscan 
of tin* din hv ot rrhino; who, having seen Si. Francis re- 
presented wiiii a sharp-pointed capnrhr, or cowl, began to 
\^ear the liki* in 15'-'.-), with the permission of pofie ricmeiit 
VII Ills example was soon followed by two other reli- 
gious, named Li'wis and Raphael de F«-»ssemhrun ; and the 
jtojK*, hy r. biief, gianled these three monks leave to relirt* to 
.some hermitage, and letam their new habit. J'he retire- 
ment tliey chose was the hermitagt* of the Camai<lolit(‘s 
iieai iMassaeio. where they were very ehantahly received 

'riii^ innovation m the habit of the order gave great of- 
fence to the Franciscans, whose piovmeial jiersecuied 
tliese poor monks, and obliged them to flee from place to 
jilaee At last, tliey look refuge m the ])alaeeof the duke 
de ('ainenno, by a hose credit tliey were received under 
the ol'<‘dn*nee of tin* (.kniventnals, in the (piality of Ileimils 
Minm's, in the year J.'itiT. 'Die rn‘Xl year, the pope ap- 
])rov<*d this union, and (tonfirmed to them the privilege of 
wearing the .Mjuaie eapuehe, and admitting among thi*m 
all who would take the habit. Thus the order of the Ca- 
])uehms, so called from wearing the capuche, began m the 
>ear l-'iL'S. 

3 lieir fir.’.t estuhlisliinent was at Colrncnzono, about a 
1( agm* (lom (kimenno, in a convent of the order of St. .le- 
lomc, Mluch liad been abandoned. But, their numbers 
on leiMiig, Lewis de Fossembrun built another small con- 
\t‘i)i at Monimelofi, jn the territory of Camehno. The 
',icat number ol eonver.sions w'hieh the Capuchins made 
t-y their j)n*aehmg, ami the assistance tln*y gave the peo- 
ple m a ( oni.igious distcMnper, wath which Italy was afflict- 
ed the same ye;u, J53^, gained tlnnii an universal esteem. 

In l.VJd, Lewis de Fosseriihrun built for them two other 
eonvenis, the one at Alvacina, in the territory of Fabria- 
no. tin* other at I'os.siMnbriiii, in the duchy of Uibiuo, 
JMatihew d(* Ibissi, being eho.siMi their vicar-general, drew 
up eonsuiuiions for the government oC order. They 
enj<)in<*d. among other things, tliat the Capuchins should 
perform divme service wmhout singing; that they should 
.>.ay but one mass a day in their convents : they directed 
the houis ot mental prayer, morning and evening, the days 
of diseiplmmg themselves, and those of silencer they for- 
bade the monks to hear the confessions of seculars, and 
enjoined tlicin alwais to travel (ni foot: they recommended 
poverty m the oi nanients ot their church, and prohibited 
in them the use ol gold, silver, and silk : the pavilions of 
the altars weie to he of slufl. riml the chahees of tin. 

This order soon sjireud itself all oy^r Italy, and into Si- 
cily. In L)/3, Charles IX. demandetl of pope Clregory 
XUL to have the order of Capiudims established m France, 
which that pope eonsented to , and their first settlement 
in that kingdom was m the little town ot Piqnis, near Pa- 
ris ; which they soon quitted, to settle at Men’dou, from 
whence they vix*re mUoduecd into the capital of the kkkg- 
dom. Jn 1606, pope Paul V. gave them leave to acJfpi 
of an establishment, which was ofl’ered them in Spam. 
They even passed the seas to labor on the conversion of 
the infidels ; and their prder is become so considerable 
that it Is at present divided into more than sixty p - inces, 
consisting of near 1,600 convents, and 25,000 monks, be- 


sides the missions of Brazil, Congo, Barbary, Greece, $v 
ria, and Egypt. 

Among those who liave preferred the poverty and humi- 
lity of the Capuchins to the advantages of birth and fortune, 
w’as the famous Alphonso d’Este, duke of Modena and 
Reggio, who, after the death of his wife Isabella, took the 
habit of this order at Munich, in the year 1626, under the 
name of brother John Baptist, and died in the convent of 
Castelnnovo, m 1044. In France likewi.se, the duke de 
Joyeu.se, after having distinguished himself as a great ge- 
neral, became a Capuchin, in September, 1587. 

Father Paul observes, that “ the Capuchins preserve 
their reputation, by rea.?on of their |x>verty ; and that if 
they should suffer the least change in their mstiiuiion, 
they would acquire no immovable estates by it, but w'ould 
lose the alms they iiuw^ receive.*’ He adds • “ It seems 
therefore as if here au absolute period wxre put to all fu- 
ture aeqmsiiioiis and improvements in this gainful trade ; 
foi whoever should go about to institute a new order, walh 
a power of aci^uinng estates, such an order wmuld ceitaiiily 
find no credit in the world ; and if a profession of poverty 
were a part of the in.siitution, there could be no acquisitions 
made whilst that lasted ; nor would there be any credit 
left when that was bioke.” 

There is likewise an order of Capuchin nuns, w*ho fol- 
low the rule of Si. (Xara. Their first establishment was at 
Naples, in 15.38, and their foundre.^^s w’as the venerable 
mother Maria Laurent la Longa, of a noble family of Cata- 
lonia. a l.'idy of the most uncommon ))]ety and devotion. 
Some Capuchins coming ‘*lo settle at Naple.s, she obtained 
for them, hy her creJit w ith the archbishop, the church of 
St Euphcbia, without the city ; soon after which .‘ihe built 
a monastery of virgins, under the mime of “ Our Lady of 
.lerusalein,” into winch she retired in 1531, togi’lhcr wdth 
miieteen }oiiiig wunnen, who engaged thcmsi'lves, by so- 
lemn VOW'S, to follow (he third rule of St. l-'rancis. The 
pope gave the government of this monastery to the Capu- 
eluns ; and, ^oon niter, the nuns fjuitied the third rule of 
St.PVanristo embrnee the more rigorous rule of St Clara, 
from the austerity of wliieh they had the name of “Nuns 
(if the Pas.Mon,” and that of “ Cajiuchines" from the habit 
they took, which w'as that of the Capuehin.s. 

After the death of tlieir foundress, another monastery 
of (Capuchins was eslal)Iish(‘d at Rome, near the Qnirinal 
pahi(‘e, and was called “The Monasiery of the Holy Sa- 
erameiit and a third, in the same city, built by cardinal 
Baronius Tliese foundations were approved, in the ycear 
1600, by pope Clement VIH , and eonfirmed by Gregory 
XV. There were aflerwmrds .several other eslablishmenis 
of Capuchins; in particular one at Paris, in 1604, founded 
by the duchess de Mereo'ur, who ]nil crowns of thorns on 
the heads of the young w’oincn whom she placed in her 
monnsleiy.— IJrnd. Buck 

CAPUT! ATI; a denomination which appeared in the 
twell’lh ecnlury, so called from a singular kind of cap 
W'hieh distinguished their party. They w'orii upon their 
caps a leaden image of the virgin Mary, and declared 
publicly that their purpose w'as to level all distin'’tion.s, to 
abrogtite magistracy, and to remove all .subordination 
among mankind, and to restore that primitive liberty, that 
natural equably, which wx-re the inestimable privilege of 
the fir«t mortals.” — 7/ewd. IhicJi. 

CARAVAN ; the name given to a comy)any of persons, 
w’ho, in the ea.stern countries, travel through the deserts in 
a body, in order to be secure against the attacks of the 
Arabs and robbers wuth wdiieh tliey are infested. As it is 
by means of its caravans that almost the wdiole trade of 
Asia IS earned on, as well as that of .some of the northern 
parts of Africa, and as there are many allusions in the Old 
Testament to this mode of travelling, and of (‘(inducting 
their traffic, some acquaintance wdth the subject wnll be 
found v(*ry useful in throwing light upon that portion of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Every caravan is commanded by a chief, or aga, who 
has under him a sufficient number of janizaries or sol- 
diers, belonging to the states through which they arc to 
pass, for conducting them in safety to the place of their 
destination. Before a caravan can be formed, it is neces- 
sary to obtain a written permission from one sovereign 
prince, and it must have the sanction of at least two 
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Olliers. This license must specify the number of meu and 
beasts of burden, as well as the quantity of merchandise 
ol which It IS composed. The owners of the caravan may 
chf>ose the ofiicers, and determine the regulations to be ob- 
served during its journey. Tliere are commonly four ])rm- 
cjpal odicers attached to each caravan- the first is coim 
inander ui chief; the second coin mauds dnnng the march ; 
the third when it halts ; and the fourth, should it hapiicu 
lo be attacked by any of the predatory tribes of Arabs, 
numbers of which are always lying m wait ilir tlial pur- 
pose, and who subsist by jihmder. Then* is also a )>«rser 
or treasurer, having under liiin a number of clerks and 
interpreters, whose business u is to keep aeeurat*' journals 
of whatever occurs, from which, sigm*d by the principal 
oflicers, those concerned may form a jmlgmcnt how far 
Ihcir interests have been attended to. As die greater part 
of the Arabtan pnnees have no other revenue tlian what 
a uses from plunder, they keep sjne.s for the purpose of 
inlorming them of the departure of the earavjins, which 
tliey often attack with superior force, and fn-qucnily .suc- 
ceed in carrying oT considerable booty; if they succeed 
111 defeating it, the whole is entirely pillaged, and the es- 
*ori. wdieth<‘r pilgrims, travellers, or m<*rchants, aie ear- 
ned away and sold for slaves. The gains oI the merchants 
belonging to these caravans are often incredibly gr< at ; as 
;m nislaiK'-e of wliich, wa* are told /d a tiavt'ller, wdio, with 
goods lor wdiich he paid only thiriv jxaind.*-, hy nqn-ati-d 
barters and exchanges, in the course o1 one louiney gamed 
,>)X thousand! The.se immense profits, wlueh me liy no 
sneans uncommon, induce numerfuis adventurers to ac- 
Ciimpany the caiavans, notwithstanding tlie hardsliqis and 
iueonveniences of the journey, wln<‘h in many instances 
are extremely .sevnu'c, UinvholcN'ane food, intolerable wa- 
ter, and often none at all, long and fatiguing marches over 
burning sands, are cin-um.stances wuih wliich they must 
jiivanabiy lay tlieii account, be.sides being cxpo.scd lo the 
thelis ami rohlieries of a crowd of vagrant, s, wdio re.sort to 
tn(‘ caravans for the sole purpose of living at the expense 
o\' the simple and unwary. 

'I he long and toilsome jonrruws which these carav an . 
pertorm through barren deserts aud uninhnbUeil wilds, 
snid tin* hardship and fatigue winch tiaiellers sometimes 
endure, apjKMr to us alniosi iricredildc Pjovusions ami 
w'al<*i' must be <*auie<l .seveiai hundred miles 1u these 
pari'hcd icgions tiu-re are few welN, and fewer .still of n- 
vi’rsof vvatc:, while tf avelh'is are every hour exposed lothc 
w'iuilwmds and the hmdes ol' w'andeiing Aiab'- I'o ae- 
eimiplu^li such painful )onine\s, I’tYividemn* lias funnsht'd 
the inhabitants of thi'se counines wnli a beast of tnirdeii 
pecuhai ly fitted for traversing those bnrmng vvast<*s. From 
|ju‘ jjei.sevTntig stiength of the c.imel, winch the Arabians 
emphatically called “the slnj) oj The deserl,” from his nn>- 
defatam in the use of and liom Ua* smgnhintv of lus 
iiiteinal slrucuiie, by which he can layuji a snpjily of xva- 
ler lc»r several days, he is enabled to liMversi- tlie most 
iuho'']ii table elimt's, under the ]iondcrons load (d seven 
bundled weight ; and with a pound o( food, and short iii- 
teivalsof rest, he wall travel sixl(‘en hours n-dav. perform- 
ing with aslomshing dcs]ian h a innrney inipraitie.il)!.- by 
ai'v v)ilier animal. A (-aiaxan usunliy consists of se\eral 
hundreds of those loaded, camels, altemii'd by Arabs, whieii 
;ii<‘ lured by the merchants al a low rate lor the jUMform- 
anre ol tlw journey. .Sec Camku. 

Pel haps the following extract from the w ntings of a late 
tiaveller, may give the reader a more lively idea of om* of 
tho.se caravans, than many jimres ol detailed luiiralive, and 
preclude the necessity of any further enlarring. “It w’as 
inidrught,’’ says he, “ w-heu wc arnved at tin* kan of JMe- 
rieuieii. 1 ptuceived at a dr-^tame a great niimhcrol scat- 
tered hglits; it w^as a caiavau making a hall. On a near 
apj>roa(-h, i distinguished camels, some lying, others stand- 
ing, some w'ith their hiads, otheis r<*lievcd from their bur- 
dens. Horses and asse.s without brulle^, w’ere eating bar- 
ley out of leathern buckets ; some of the men were still on 
liorsebacU, and the women, vcihal, hiul not alighted fiom 
tlieir droYnedaries. Turkish men-hauts were .seated cross- 
}.‘rg(sl on carpets, in grou])s round the fire, al wdiich the. 
.slaves wTfc busily employed in dressing ptlav. Other 
travellers were smoking their pipes at the dixir of the kan, 
chewing opium, and listening to slorie.s. Here w'cre peo- 
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pie roasting cofiee m iron ^xits , there hucksters going 
about from lire lo liix’, offering b)i c.ikes, fruits, and 
poultry. .Singers wer<‘ amusing tl'f n OVA d. Imans wore 
perlbrmiug their ablutions, jirostrating th'*insclves, ii.smg 
again, and imploring the projdict ( iNLihona'i ), wink- ihe 
camel drivers lay snoring on the grouml. 'flm pku e xvas 
strewed wuth packages, hags of cotton, and roulF ol ufo. 
All these objects, now’ distinct, now eonfu-'cd, and (mve- 
Irqied in a half .slmde, exhibited a genuine vem* of the 
Arabian nights.” .Sec JVT. Chafeaulujamrs d rav<-ls, vo], 
i. p. dOl ; .lackson’s Morocco, p. '2'M Joms. 

FARAVAN.SKR A See 

C!AfiAlTFwS, or Kak/iuti-s ; an ancient .lewish sect. 
The jvime sigpiilics, “ Texlmilists. or .Sei iptiinsis,” nud 
wa^ originally given to the si hool of .Shamniai, (about 
thirty years or more before r'liri'-t,) iKcause they rejected 
“the Iradilions of the »‘)ilers,'’ ns cmla’ma-d by the s' hoid 
of llillel and the Pluinsces, and all tin* fam-iliil uilcrprc ta- 
tions of the c.ibala, w hu h si-i' They t laim. hiAv«*\ cr, a 
nuich hmher antiquity, and {iioduce a caialogiic ol'iluciurs 
Uj) to the liiru* ol li/ia. 

'f'hc rald)imsts havi* been aciuisiomed lo <’idl them Sad- 
diicecs ; but tlu'V believe m the insjiiralioii ol the Si riji- 
lines, the n“^nrrcction of ilie d/iuband the fin.i) judgment, 
9'hcy believe tlial the Messjjih is not vet come, and Ji'iecl 
all ealeulations of lln* time of his aj)}te:iran<*e ),(‘t they 
sav, “ it IS pioper lliat even every d'ly they should icccnve 
ihcir saU ati(>n hy iMcssiah, the son of Itavid” In the 
pineiice of tlu u religion, they dillci tr«>m the rab])uusls 
m the ohserv.iiicc <d tin* IcstuaK. and kci-p the Sabbath 
With im>re sTiictness They extend then jMohibilion of 
marriage to more degrees of jillimty, and admit not of 
divorce on any slight or invuil groumis. 

The sect of (Karaites stiii (*xists, but tlieir number is 
“'very meoiisideiablc.” They arc found clnefly m tin; 
Crimea, (w'here Dr. Kdw'ard Clai ke visited a setliemcnt 
of tliem,) Lithuania, aud Pcsia ; at Dama'-ciis, (V»nstanti- 
nople, .and Ctiiro. 'I'lieir liom-stv m Ihe C'limc,. i-- said lo 
be proverbial ; and Ih ( laike visjied one of then i-abbie.s. 
whom he prunminces lo he highly cUeeiiu ’ and e.xcced- 
iiig Av. 11 informed ” See Hannah Adams’s ilisioi’ 'tf the 
Jews’, p|> bh 411. I'.X) : Allen's Moih'in .Imlaism. chajiter 
XXV. ; I'i n field s i'hdos vol ii ji]) l()b — 1(>2 , Liwy Liit, 
— Wilhoms. 

f!AUDONARl, (iiiciaMv. ('hHr<oal‘in('\\ ,) a iimdcrn po- 
hlieo-reJigious se<’t. lately spuing up in Italy, snpjiosed 
to oiigtnate fiom tin* I'leemason-' , and, hive them, ima tmg 
m tet '-ociciicN. and o!is(>rving < ertain mysiieal rues and 
signs. Like the Fieeinasons, iln'y jirelend lo d(*nve their 
fust jiimeiphs from llu* .Scrijituies, and to ailojH the mo- 
rality of {h<’ eo-'jiel and tlie '-ymbols of' ('linslianiiv, the 
wlm h, liowcvei, tlicv apply politu’alJy, and, it )S .said, sedi- 
tiously I'lie cur s. for in-vlaiii'c, rcndcied sacu’d hy the 
suircnngs ot oui diVine Lord, they rejucsent a*- the instru- 
ment t<' erm ify tiit»se whom llu v ilesignate as I'neuues ai d 
tyrants nsramst whom iIk'V vow etmn’il hatred; and they 
pioh's> lo rcveience ()ur .Savior “as most deplorable, 
and the most iilus»’-iou.s Auctirii of' despvilism.” 

Pciore the ( ounlei’-rcvolnlion in Naples, tlu* nation bad 
almost all bc<*ome Ckirbonan ; and the sect spread into 
(iermany, SwU/erland, and other countries; but they by 
no means ought to be eousivlered as a lellgums denoinina- 
turn. When lliey grew* numerous and powM*rful. another 
scet xvas formed to ojijiose and counteract them, w*ho 
wen* called (.ialdcran, (or Brazwr^^ W'hicU see.) Memoirs 
ol the Secret Societies of Jlaly, Svo. ; Monthly Maga- 
zine. vol. ii. pji. 201, ; Literary Hazette, No IbP.— - 

WillLmns 

CARBUNCLE ; a very elegant gem, the color of whicli 
is a deep red mingled with scarlet, it is commonly found 
m a pure and faultless state ; and is of the sanu* d(*giee 
of hard ne.ss as the sajAph ire, winch is .second only tt) the 
diamond. It is naturally of an angidnr ligure, and i-v 
found adhering by its ba.se to a very liea\ y and fejrngi- 
nous stone of the emery kind. Its common si/c is ru-nr a 
ipiarter of an inch ui length, and tw'o tluuls (4 that m dia- 
meter. In its thickest jiarts, when held U]:’ ag.nii'>t (he 
.sun, it lojse.s its deep tinge, and in color rcsrinhit-s a lairn- 
ing charcoal, on wdiich account the ancenis itaic it the 
name of anihrrr. The fire produces no mutation in us 
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color. Hitherto it has been found only in the East Indies, 
and there but rarely. (Hill’s Histoiy of Fossils.) 

The curbiinele was the third stone in the first row of 
precious stones composing the high-priest’s breasf-platc. 
Ex. 2y: 17. See Breast-vi.ate. — Jours. 

CARCllEMlSH j the name of a town situated on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and Ixdonging to the Assyrians, 
from whom it was taken by Phnraoh-Necho, king of 
Egypt, 2 Chron. 35: 2(J. The Egyptians left a prnson 
in it, and in (he fourth year of Jehonikim, king ol Judah, 
WcbuchadiH'zzar, llie King of Babylon, retook il and cut 
the garrison in pieces. The prodigious slaughter ol the 
Egyptians which took place on this oeea.sion, was foretold 
by the jiropliet .fcremiah m a very nnimnted style, and with 
great poclic energv and liveliness of coloring. Jer. 40: 1 — 
J2. In the third' and fourth verses of that chapter, the 
mighty ])repnrations of the Egyptians for the contest are 
desc ribed, and the prophet, who foresees the defeat, is led 
to ejcpress his astonishment at an event so contrary to 
what might have been expected. Bnl he accounts lor it, 
(vi'r. 10,') l>y resolving the whole into the Divine disposal, 
Jehovah having decreed that neither swiftness nor strength 
slumid avail, or protect froni llie impending overthrow. In 
ver. 7, H, 0, the king of Egypt is represented as coining up 
to th<' assistance of his garrison, animated with all the o.s- 
tentation and insolence of anticipati'd success. He is 
ronipaivd to a mighty river such as the Nile, or the E«- 
jih rates, when they overllow their banks, and threaten to 
overwhelm the country with desolation and rum. The 
])roj)]ict seems to hear him calling aloud to the nations of 
winch ]ii> army is eoinposeil, giving them the .signal for 
;n non, and rousing tliem to deeds of dcsjieratc valor ; but 
ail in vain, since the lime is come for God to avenge him* 
.sell oi‘ bis ancient foes, who are diKimcd to slaughter, and 
fall a bloody saenfiee on the ])lains of the north. The 
whole concludes with an a])ostrop]ie to the daughter of 
Egv|)t, wdiose wound is pronouneeri incurable, and her 
disgrace uruversnlly known; fiirasmueh as the number 
of her wariiors have only served to augment the .scene of 
contusion, aiul more eficctnnlly to destroy each other, ver. 
II, 12. vSe(' 2 Kings 23; 29.— .Jams. 

(AliDINAI-; aneminentdignitaryin (he Uoman church. 
Among the i^alins, (he word rardinahs signifies principal, 
and 111 llii^ sensi* were vrjiii rarJtuahs, tour cardinal or chief 
winds, cardiua/is, a sov’^eroign jiririee ; nussa cardi- 

nal is. and ahar( cncdiuah', for the great mass or great altar 
(d a eluirc'h. It was also a name that was given to certain 
oliK’Cj's of tlie emperor Theodosius, as’ to generals of ar- 
mies; to the pradeeti in Asia and Afi’iea, because they 
pussessc I the eliief olfu'cs ill the empire. — Ifeud. Back. 

(bVlJDlISAL, (oniniN oi' tiik offick.) There were two 
s(»rls of elmn-bes m towns ; one sort was as the parish 
cluindios ol these limes, and were called titles ; the others 
wf'ie hospiinis for the poor, and were called deaneries: 
the I’rst uere ^<TVed hy priests, and llie other governed by 
«l('aiis ; ihe oiher elia))els in tin* towns were called orato- 
ries, \vh(’r<‘ mass was celebrated without administering 
llu’, .sauammils. The eha])la)iis of these oratorios were 
called local priests, that is, priests that belonged to some 
parUmlar ])laee. And to put a greater distinction between 
tin^se cliuu'hes, the parish eh arches were called cardinales, 
or cardinal titles, and the priesis jhat ofiiciated in them, 
and adimiMsitTod ilic saerainents, weie called cardinals. 
T.liis was ohiefiy used at Rome, When' the cardinals at- 
l<'nded tlie pope whilst be celebrated mass, and in the pro- 
cesMons, and therefore Leon IV. calls them meshyteros sui 
cardum. In ilu* coiuieil held at Home in H53, the deacons 
wno hfoltcd alter the deaneries, had also the title of cardi- 
nals, either because they were the ehiefest deacons, or be- 
cause they assisted with the cardinals, i. e. priests at the 
pope’s mas.s. The greatest function of the Homan cardb 
iials was to go to the pope's council, and to the synods, 

and to give their opinions concerning ecclesiastical afiiurs 

It was one oi’ them that was generally chosen pom; • for it 
wa.s rare that any bishop was chosen in those days ’-^it 
being recorded in the ecclesiastical history, that pope’ste- 
phen VII., chosen in 896, cau.sed hi.s prcdece.ssor Formosus 
to be dug up again, and annulled all his ordinan • al- 
leging that he was made pope against the disposiuon of 
the holy decrees in the time that he wns bishop of Ostia. 


Finally, these cardinals have engrossed to themselves the 
power of choo.smg a pope, since the couoccU celebrated al 
Rome, in 1059, under Nicholas II. In proc’ess of time, 
the name of cardinal, which was common to all titulary 
priests or curates, was appropriated to those of Rome, ftnd 
afterwards to seven bishops of the neighborhood of Rome. 
All these cardinals were divided under five patriarchal 
churches, as St. John of Lateran, St. Ma>y Major, St, Pe- 
ter of the Vatican, St. Paul’s, and St, Lawrence’s. In 
following times, the pope gave the title of cardinal to other 
bi.shops, besides those here mentioned ; and it is said the 
first that had this honor conferred upon him wasConradus, 
archbishop of Maycnce, wdioreceiv^ it from pojie. Alexan- 
der III., who also conferred the same honor on Gardm of 
Sala, archbishop of Milan, in 1 165, and since that some 
bishops were created cardinal priests of Rome, with one 
of the titles thereof; so William, nrchbishop of Kheirns, wais 
made cardinal, with the title of Sf. Sabine, by pope Cle- 
ment TIL, or, according to others, by Alexander Ilf. And 
finally, Clement V. and his successors gave the title of 
cardinal priests to many other bishops, which cu.stom ha^ 
been followed since. As for the deacon cardinals, it must 
be observed, tliat in the beginning there were seven in the 
church of Rome, and in tlie other churches, this number 
was augmented, at Rome, to fourteen, and at la.st they 
created eighteen, who were called cardinal deacons, or priii>- 
cipal, to dLsUnguish them from others that had not the care 
of deaneries. Alterwards were counted tweiity-l’onr deane- 
ries in the city of Rome • and now there are fourteen af- 
fecteil to the deacon cardinals. The priest cardinals arc to 
the number of fifty, which, with the six rardinal bishops 
of Ostia, Porro, Sabina, Palestrina, Frascati, ami Albano, 
who have no other tillos but those of their bisbopric»> 
make generally the number of seventy. Innocent IV. gave 
the cardinals the red cap in the council oi' Lyoii.s, lu'ld in 
1213 ; Paul II. the red gown in 1464. Gregory NJV. be- 
.stowed the red cap upon the regular cardinals, who wore 
but a hat before. Urban VIII. gav^e them the title of emi- 
nence, for they had before but that of most illn.strious'. 
When the pope has a mind to create any curdmals, lie 
writes their names that he dt'signs for this dignity, and 
gets them read m the emisistory, after he has told the 
cardinals, Bru/rr.s kal/e/is, thiit is, “ Vou have for brothers/' 
Ac. The cardinal patron .sends for those that are at 
Rome, and conducts them to his holiness to receive their 
redcaps from him; until then they are incognito, and 
cannot come to the meeting ; and as for those iliat are. ali- 
sciit, the pope despatches one of his ehainlK'rmen of honor 
to carry them their cap ; but they are obliged to leceivn 
the hat at his own hands. When they come to Uonie, they 
arc received in cavalcade. ’’Phe cardinal’s dress is a sat- 
tane, a rochet, a mantelet, or short ])«rp]e imuule over 
their rochet ; the mozette, and a papal cape over the uk het 
in public and solemn actions. The color of their garment 
diflcrs aecordmg to the limes : either it is red, or of the 
color of dried roses or violets. The regular cardimals wear 
no .silk, nor any other color but that of tlu’ir order, but the 
red hat and cap are eominori to them all. When <'ardmals 
are .sent to princes’ courts, it is in tpiality of a late- 

re ; and -when they are sent to any low’n, rhcir government 
is called legation. There are five legations, viz. that of 
Avignon, cif Ferrara, of Bologna, of Ravenna, and of Pe- 
rouse. Here, follow’s Fr. Mairnbourg’s curious remark.'? 
upon this subject : — When the CTiihedral church ivas va- 
cant, the pope sent one of the neighboring bishops to go- 
vern it, until another bishop w’as chosen, who took posses- 
sion of it as of his proper church, and received its title, 
wdiich the administering bishop, or he that took care of it 
dnnng the vacancy, had not. This was what they called 
a cardinal bishop in those times, from the word rardo, 
whieh signifies a hinge, showing by that, that the titulary 
bishop was tied to his church to exercise continually of his 
proper authority all the functions of his bi.shopric. This i.s 
w^hat the word cardinal signifies in its natural and true in- 
terpretation, as can be clearly seen in many letters of St. G re- 
gory the Great ; for this pope understanding that the church 
of Aleria, in the isle of Corsica, was vacant, he wrote to a 
bishop of Corsica, called Leo, to go to govern it, and after- 
wards established Martin there to be the cardinaf-'bishop 
thereof; so here is a succession of two bishops, whereof the 
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t)ne was but visiter or administrator, and the other titular. 
The same Gregory satisfied the clergy and nobility of Na- 
I>ies. that he approved their desire of having Paul bishop 
of Ncri, and their visiter made their cardinal bishop ; 
whence it is easy to see, that in this pope’s time, and be- 
fore him, all titular bishojrs, who by their ordination were 
tied to their church, were called cardinal bishops. The 
same may be said of the priests and deacons, to whom 
their priests had given some benefice or charge that tied 
them to any church in their diocese ; and also the arch- 
deacons, and the other dignities, were cardinals of the 
churches they governed. The other priests and deacons 
that had no such tie were not called cardinals. And it 
was for this reason that those the popes sent into pro- 
vinces, and the nuncios he sent to Constantinople, were 
indeed d<'acons of tlie Roman churcli, but not cardinals. 
By this sainc reason, .all the curates, tied by their titles to 
the parishes wherein they administered the sacraments, 
were called cardinal priests. He was also called a cardi- 
nal ]>riest who ofliciated in chief in any great man’s chaj^l 
or oratory ; so that there wepe deacon, priest, and bishop 
cardinals in all the dioceses of the world. And as for the 
church of Rome, there was no other cardinal bishop in 
pope Gregory’s time but he Inm.self, who in quality of pro- 
per bishop oi' the particular church of Rome, was tied there 
us to his title. The priest cardinals were all the curates 
of Rome, and all the oilier priests that served in any other 
chapel or oratory. The deacons and cardinal archdeacons 
were such as liad a title where to exercise their functions. 
This is what the cardinals of the church of Rome were 
in St. Gregory’s time, and near lour hundred ^'cars after 
him. But m the eleventh ago, the pojxjs, wliose grandeur 
was much increased, biking crowns, wdiieh was begun the 
first time by pojie Dalniasius U., in 104H ; they began also 
to settle a court, and a regular council of cardinals, bish- 
ops, priests, and deacons, difiereut from those that had 
this title before. The cardinal bishops were they that 
WTTc sufl’ragans of the pope as metropolitan. TTic pnest 
and cardinal d^'^^uns were chosen liy tlie po}>e at pleasure, 
in all the provinces of Cliristcndorri, whether bishops, 
priests, abbots, princes, commanders, monks, or other re- 
ligious, to whom he gave the title of cliurches, without 
obliging tliein to otliciate m them. And so as the name 
of pope, which in the five or six first ages was common to 
all bisho[)s, was afterwards nyipropnatcd to (lie Roman 
porilitf. So likewise the nnine of cardinal, which had been 
<‘ornmon to all titulary bishops, pricsis, and deacons, in 
regard of the churches they xveie linked to, as St, Gregory 
speaks, does now bidong only to the cardinals of the 
church ol Home, who arc in tlic higlicst rank of that 
<'hnrch. r^'evcntieless it is observed, that ever since the 
establishment of this college of cardinals, the bishops, 
jTiaintainmg their pre-einiucnc-y, have had the first place 
in assemblies and public meetings in the jiopc’s own ])re- 
scncc. I’his is si'cn in the act of the dedication of the 
church of Mannoutier, by pope Urban 11., m 1090, when 
he came to France to keoji the fariums council of Cler- 
mont ; for in that ceremony, Huges, archbishop of Lyons, 
was nex't the pope, and aflcr him lollou f'd the other arch- 
bishops and bishops, followed by the priests and deacons 
that were cardinals, and of the pope’s ivtinue. In TOO, 
t!ie council of Rome, held under SlcphcH IV., de- 

<M‘ced, that none shtvuld be chosen yH)t>e but a jiriest or 
deacon rardmai. In 1130, the cardinals lu-gan to be mas- 
ters of the pope.’s election under Innocent H., and made 
themselves the sole choosers, to the exclusion of the rest 
of the clergy of Rome, under Alexander III,, in 1160. So 
rising moic and more, it is at last rome to this, that though 
they be but priests and deacons, yet the dignity of cardinal 
alone places them above bishops. — Ihnd, JjucJt. 

CARE; thought, and ooncern alniut a thing. God’s 
providence towards his creatures, especially his people, is 
called his rare, for them. lie considers their case, preserves 
their existence and powers, governs tlunr acts, and pro- 
motes their welfare. Matt, fi: 20. 30. 1 Cor. 9; 9. 1 Pet, 
A: 7. Men’s care is either, {!.) lawful, consisting jo a se- 
rious thought and earnest endeavor to please God, em- 
bracing his Son, obeying his law, turning fmm sin; and 
to promote our neighbor’s temporal or spiritual advantage ; 
and in a moderate endeavor to gain a competent portion 


of the good things of this life. 2 Cor. 7: 11, 12. Phil. 2: 
20. 1 Pet. fi; 7. (2.) Stuful m endeavoring to lulfil sinful 
lusts or pleasures ; and ui immoderate concern and endea- 
vor to obtain carnal advantages : suidi care is lorlnddcn, 
Matt. 6: 31. Phil. 4: 6. The cares of this awA/, that choke 
the word of God, and render it unfruitful, are iininoderate 
and anxious concern for earthly enjoyments, wliudi pre- 
vents the word fiom having a proper dfect on (>iir heaiis. 
Matt. 13; 22. To eat bread with care or canjiihussy i.s to 
do It under pinching straits, and under ajiyindiciiMon of 
terrible judgments. Ezek. 4: 16, and 12: lb, 19. TIV aie. 
mi careful to aiiswtr thee irt this viafUr ; we lU'cd give no 
answer in words, being ready to manifest our lixod resolu- 
tion, by the endurance of sutfermg. Dan. 3: 16. — Brown. 

CAREY, (Feux,) sou of Dr. William Caiey the mis- 
sionary, 'was born in 1786; assisted his father in liis ynoiis 
labors m Bengal ; and died at Seiampore, m IS22. Among 
his works were, a Granirnur and Dictionary oi' Uie Buniian 
Language, unfortunately lost at sea iii 1812 ; a i’ali (Gram- 
mar ; and other yiliilological pn^luctions. — fJjn-nport. 

CARLETON, (Glokue, D. D ) bishop of CTucliestcr, was 
born at Horliam, Northuinborlaiid, ITioO, his <alUer being 
then governor of that imjfKfrtunt castle. lie was yirejmreii 
for the university under the caie of Bernard (blpin, styled 
^‘the Northern Apostle.” He gnuliiaU'd the hist (d* lus 
class, at Edmund hall, Oxford, 1.580. While he leimuned 
at college, which he ilul for thirty'seveii yc.u’s after, he 
had the leiHilatioii of a great orator and yioci, and sUbse- 
qucnily, of a .skilCnl llu'olugical disputant. In Oil 7, he 
was made bishop of LandalT'. In ll>18, he was sent by 
James J. with thret' otbei English divims, (Dis Hall. Dn- 
vonant, and Wartl.) Ui tlie .synod of Dort, where it seems 
he stood up for episeop-acy. Uc recj-ived no answer m 
public; but several of the lefornn'd niinis''’r>, lie s.ivs, 
in yiru^ate assured him they a]>pi*(H’ed it, but ifini ilitir 
stale, being republican, could not admit «d episeopne\. 
On his return, (he States sent a hater to king .lames highly 
eommeiidirig him and the rest of the divines i(./ then vir- 
tue, learning, pnMy, and love of peace. He w as ad\ anred 
to the see of Chichester in 1619, of which he eoniiiuit'd 
bishop unli) his death, in 1628. He wa.s a man ( '' solid 
judgment and various reading, parl'cnlarli" in the lathers 
and .schoolmen; a strenuou.s (opponent ol Rome, and a 
steady, consistent Calvinist. Camden was his iuend and 
admirer. He left many works. — Muidldoit 

CARMEL, in the soutlxTii yrirl of Pnle".line, where 
Nabal the Carmelite, Abigail’s liusband, dwell, .losUua 15: 
55; 1 Sam, 25. — Wat son. 

CARMEL w'as also the name of a celebrated mounlam 
in I’alesline.. Though s|Mjken of in general as’ a single 
mountain, it ougld rather to be considered as a niounlairi- 
ous region, llie wdiole oi' which wais known by the name 
<)1 Carmel, while to one of the hills, more ele\ated than 
the rest, that name wais usually ajiydicd byway of emi- 
nence. It hail the ydam of Sharon on the south ; ov' r- 
loukcd the qioil of Piolemais on the north ; and w as 
bounded on the west by the Medilcrraueau sea; forming 
one of tlie most remarkable promontories tlint yiresent 
thein.'^elves on the shores. of that great .soa. According to 
Yolney, it IS about two thou.saud feet m height, and has 
the shape of a fattened cone. Its sides ate sieej) nml 
rugged ; the soil neither deep nor rich ; ami among tiie 
naked nudes stinted with plants, and w'lkl fori'sts which it 
presents to the eye, there arc at ym'sent but fcAV traces of 
that fertility wl>u:h we are accustotued to associate with 
the idea of mount Carmel. Yet even Volmw liimsi lf ac- 
knowledges that lie found among the brambles, wild vines 
and olive trees, which proved that the liaml of mtiusuv 
had once been employed on a not ungrateful soil. Of its 
ancient productiveness there can ]^Q no doubt; the ety- 
mology and ordinary application of its name being sibU- 
cient evidence of the fact. Carmel is not only eximv ^^ly 
mentioned in Sf;ripture as excelling other districts in tlnit 
respect; but, everyplace possessed of the .same kind of 
excellence obtained from it the same apjudl.'Uion m (lie 
language both of the prophets and the people. Alounf 
Carmel is celebrated in the Old Testament, ci^ thc usu/il 
place of residence of the prophets Elijah and Ehsha. Jt 
w’as here that Elijah .so successfully opposed the I'lise 
prophets of Baal, (I Kings 18.) and there is a certain 
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part of the mountain facing the west, and about eight 
miles from the point of the promontory, which the Arabs 
call Mansur, and the Europeans the place of sacrifice, m 
commemoration of that miraculous event. Near the same 
place IS Mill shown a cave, in which it is said the pro- 
phet had his residence. The brook Kishon, which issues 
from mount Tabor, waters the bottom of Carmel, and 
falls into the sea towards the northern side of the moun- 
tain, and not the southern, as some writers have errone- 
ously stated. Its greatest elevation is aliont one tliousand 
live hundred feel ; hence, when the sea-cr»ast on t»nc side, 
and the j)lain ('U the other, are oppressed with sultry heat, 
this hill IS n frcsluM by cooling breezes, and enpys a de- 
lightful icmperatiin'. The fastnes-'^es of this rugged moun- 
Uiin are so dilhcult of access, that the prophet Amos class- 
es them with the deeps of hell, the height of heaven, and 
tlie boifom of the sea ; ‘‘ Though they dig into hell,” (or 
the (laih and silent chambers of the grave,) “ thence shall 
mine haiul take iliem ; though they climb up to heaven, 
thence will 1 bring them down; and though they hide 
themselves in the ‘top of Carmel, i will search and take 
th('m out thence ; and though they be hid from my sight 
in the bottom of the sea, tbeiiee will I command the ser- 
pent, and be shall bite them,” Amos lb 2, 3« Lebanon 
laises to heaven a .summit of naked and barren rocks, 
covered for the greater part of the year with snow ; but 
the U>p of Carmel, how naked and sterile soever its pro- 
serin'uiKhlioii, was clothed witli verdure which seldom was 
known to fade. Even the lofty goniu.s of Isaiah, stimu- 
lated and guided by the Spirit oL inspiration, could not find 
a more appropriate figure to express the flourishing state 
of the itedceiner’s kingdom, than the excellency of Car- 
inr) and Sharon.” — UTataon, 

CARHIKLITES, or wiitte friars; religious of 
the order of (h/r /M(h/ of Mount VarmH. They pretend 
to ilrr’rvfMheir original Iroin the jHo)i»liets Elijah and Eli- 
sha ; and tins occasioned a very warm controversy be- 
tween this order and the Jesuit.s, about the end of the 
seventeenth eentni y, both parties publisliing several w'orks, 
and petitioning the popes innocent XL and Innocent Xll. ; 
the latter of w hom silenced them both, by a brief of the 
2{)lh of November, IthkS. 

What w'c know" of their original is, that, in the tw^elfth 
century, Almeric. legale of the holy see in tlie East, and 
jiatnanh of Antioch, collected together several hermits m 
Syria, who were exposed to the violence and incui'sions of 
the barharmns, and placed them ou mount Carmel, for- 
merlv the restdence of the prophets Elijah and Elisha ; 
from whicli mountain they look the name of Carmelites. 
Albert, ])atnarch of Jerusalem, gave them rules m 1205, 
whieli jinpe Honoriiis IJf. eonlinned in 1224. 

The peace concluded by the emperor Frederic II. with 
lh(‘ Saracens, m the year 1220, so disadvantageous to 
('linshMidom, and so IxMieficial to tlie infidels, occasioned 
the rannelites li) ipiit the Holy Land, under Alan, the 
fiftli general of the oidcr, lie first sent some of the reli- 
gious to Cyprus, w’ho lauded there in the year 1238, and 
loumU’d a monastery in the forest of Eortania. Some Si- 
cduHis, at the same time, leaving mount Carmel, returned' 
to iheirown eormtry, where they 1‘oundcd a monastery m 
the subiiibs of Messina. Some English departed out of 
Syria, m tlie year J !4(), to found others in England. Olh- 
er.s of Provence, in the year 1244, founded a mona.stery 
in the desert of Aigiialates, a league from Marseilles : 
nnd thus, the number of Ibeir monasleries'inereasing, they 
hekj their first European general chapter in the year 1245, 
at their momislerv of Aylesford, m England. 

After the establishment of the Carmelites in Europe, 
their n\\o wms in some respects altered ; the first time, bv 
pope Innocent IV., who added to the fiiM article a precept 
of chastity, and relaxed the eleventh, which enjoins absli- 
nence at all times from fte^h, permitting them, when they 
travelled, to oat boiled flesh. This pope likewise gave 
them leave to eat in a common refectory, and to keep asses 
or mules for their use. Their rule was again miticrated 
hj" the popes Eugenius IV. ami Pius II. Hence the Wr 
is divided into tw^o branches, vi/ the Carmelites of the an- 
cient observance, called the mmkrate or mitif^ated, and those 
of the strict observance, who are the barefooted Cj ndites a 
reform set on foot, in 1540, by St, Theresa, a uon of the 


convent of Avila, in Castile : these last are divided into 
two congregations, that of Spain, and that of Italy. 

The habit of the Carmelites was at first white, and the 
cloak laced at the bottom with several lists ; but pope Ho- 
norius IV. commanded them to change it for that of the 
minims. Their scapnlary is a small woollen habit, of a 
brown color, thrown pver their shoulders. They wear no 
Imen shirts, but instead them linsey-woolsey. — Mend. 
Buck. 

CARNAL; fleshly, sensual, sinful. Worldly enjoy- 
ments are carnal, because they only minister to tlie wants 
and desires of the animal part of man, Rom. 15 : 27. 1 
Cor. 9: il. Tlie ceremonial parts of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation were carnal ; they related immediately to the 
bodies of men and beasts, Heb, 7 : 16 ; 9 : 10. The wea- 
pons of a Christian’s warfare arc not carnal ; they are 
not of human origin, nor are they directed by human wis- 
dom, 2 Cor. 10 : 4. — Wicked or unconverted men are repre- 
sented as under the domination of a “ carnal mind, w hich 
is enmity against God,” and which must issue in death, 
Rom. 8 : 0, 7, See Affections. 

CARNIVAL; a Roman festival. By pope Gregory 
the Great about 600, Ash Wednesday was made the begin- 
ning of the forty days fast, another day before was called 
fast-eve, because in the night of this day, at twelve <ycIock 
the fast began. This fast was preceded by a feast of 
three days, called the carnival. This is the origin ot' the? 
present carnival or Fasekings, as it is called in the south of 
Germany, and which continues, in that country, from 
twelfth day to Ash Wednesday. The name carnival is de- 
rived froiiiif the Latin w"ords came aikl vale (according to 
Diicange, from the Latin denomination of the feast in the 
mhhlle ages, carneAevamen,) because at that lime people took 
leave of flesh. Previously to the commencement of their 
long abstinence, men devoted themselves to enjoyment, 
particularly during the thrive last days of the carnival. 
The carnival is nothing but t\\e Saturnalia of the Christian 
Roman.s, who could not 1‘orgel their pagan festivals. At 
least, It greatly resembles the Salurnalia., which w^cre 
celebrated, annually, in December, w’llh all kinds of mirth, 
pleasure, and freedom, m honor of Saturn, and the gold- 
en age when he governed the world, and to preserve the 
remembi-ance of the liberty and equality of men m the 
youth of the world. In Rome, the carnival brought to 
view, in a lively manner, the old Saturnalia in a new 
form. During the last days of the carnival, and particu- 
larly during the day wdiich preceded the long fast, mum- 
menes, plays, tricks, and freedom of every kind abound- 
ed. From Italy, the modern Saturnalia passed to the 
other Christian count rics of Europe. 

The carnival is celebrated, in modem times, with the 
greatest show anti spirit at Venice and Rome. In the 
former place, it begins after Christmas. The diversions 
of It are shows, masquerades, the amusements of the 
place of St. Mark, and sometimes, in case of the visits of 
great princes, a regatta, or boat race. After this, there 
was a. second carnival at Venice, the Vemtian mass, called 
alM> the festival of ih^ Ascensum, and the Breceniawr festival ^ 
beeau.se it commonly began on Ascension day, and be^ 
cause the celebration of the marriage of the doge with 
the Adriatic sea was connected wath it. It continued four- 
teen days. No character -masks were worn there, except 
Venitian dominos. The carnival at Rome (see Goethe’s 
excellent de-scription, Das Romisch Carneval, and that of 
lady Morgan) continues but eight days, and is occupied 
mostly in ma.squerades and races. Since, the return of 
peace, the carnival has been celebrated again in Cologne, 
on the Rhine, under the direction of the comnuttee of 
fools, to the great satisfaction of all who were pre.sent. In 
Spain, the. carnival is called carnestdendas. — Ency. Amer. 

CAROLOSTADIANS, so called from Carolostadt, a 
colleague of Luther ; but he denied the real presence in 
the eucharist, as taught by Luther, and raised a tumult at 
Wittemberg in his absence ; on which account he was 
obliged to retire to Switzerland. Mosheim says he was a 
man of a warm enthusiastic temper, declaimed wildly 
against human learning, and countenanced some of the 
extravagancies of the German Anabaptists. — (See Mo- 
sheim’s E. H. vol. iv. pp. 314 — 316.) — WiUiams. 

CARPOCRATIANS, a denomination which arose to- 
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wards the middle of the second century ; so called from 
Carpocrates, whose philosophical tenets agreed in general 
with those of the Egyptian Gnostics. He acknowledged 
the existence of a supreme God, and of the aims derived 
from him by successive generations. He maintained the 
eternity of matter, and the creation of thd world from 
thence by angelic powers, as also the divine origin of souls 
unhappily imprisoned in mortal bodies, &c. He asserted 
that Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary, accoitling totlie 
ordinary course of nature, and was distinguished from 
the rest of mankind by nothing but his superior fortitude 
and greatness of soul. In short, his sentiments appear to 
have corresponded with those of the modern Humanitari- 
ans, with whom they seem also to have agreed in, the doc- 
trine of philosophical necessity, which, probably, gave rise 
to their being charged with maintaining the innocency of 
vice, as arising from passions implanted in our nature by 
the Creator. 

Irenanis charges them with reducing all the essentials of 
religion to two points, faith abd love,’Njr charity: but 
do not the Scriptures assert the same? or what point of 
('hrislian morals is not herein included ? They are also 
( barged with licentiousness at their love-feasts, ‘‘ putting 
out the candles,” &sc. ; but this story has been too often 
r*’peated and refuted, to be now believed. Considering 
the ignoraime of the times, there is more plausibility in 
the charge of their being superstitious and inelided to 
magic ; but of this there is little proof. They ate, how- 
ever, eerlaiiily chargeable with erroneous doctrine, which 
probably led to some ineonsistencii^s of practice, though 
ny no means to the extent that their cneniu'S^rotended. 
— (See Turner’s Hist. V. pp. 38 —40. Lardner’s Heretics, 
pp. 121 — MO.) — IVilUams. 

CARROLL, (John, 1). 1).) first Catholic bishop of the Uni- 
ted States, was born in Maryland, in the year 1731. He was 
sent at the age of thirteen to the college of St. Outer’s m 
Flanders, where he remauied for six years, when he was 
transferred to the colleges of Liege and Bruges. In 17b9, 
he was ordained a priest, and soon after became a JesuiU 
He returned to America in 1775, and wlnm the Roman 
Catholic clergy in the United States requested from the 
pope the establishment of a Iibnarchy, Mr. Carroll was 
appointed vicar-general, and fixed his residence at Balti- 
more. In 17S9, he was named bishop, and in the ensuing 
year was consecrated in England. In the same year he 
r(‘tunied to his native country, and, from the seat of his 
episcopal sec, assumed the title of bishop of Baltimore. 
A few years before his death he was raised to the dignity 
of archbishop. Ho was a man of the most amiable man- 
ners, and of deep evangelical piety, the American Fene- 
lou. lie died in 1815, much esteemed and regretted. 
— D/fVf fjffort 

CARSON, (A LEX AND nil,) a distinguished minister of 
Edinburgli, Scotland. His early life and inuuslry were, 
among tlie Presbyterians of Ireland ; but iii 18(12 — 3. at the 
sacrifice of his situation he embraced tin? views of the 
liuhqicndents in relation to church giwernment, and pub- 
lished a ]iowerlul and ehniuent defence of tboso views un- 
der the title of “Reasons for separating from the Ulster 
Synod.” His disinterested love -of truth led him to fur- 
ther inquiries respecting the New Testament model of the 
Christian church, the result of which was his union W’ilh 
tlie Biipiists. The writings of Rev. Mr. Ewing and Dr. 
Wardlaw on Infant Baptism, brought him once more be- 
fore the public in a work of singular ability, Baptism in 
its mode and subjects considered j a recent work which has 
gained a high reputation. 

CARSTARES, (AVilliam,) a native of Scotland, emi- 
TiCDl as a divine and a politician, was born, in 1649, at 
Cat heart, near Glasgow, and completed his studies at the 
universities of London and Utrecht. While in Holland, 
he was introduced to the prince of Orange, who honored 
him with his confidence. Alter his return to England, he 
became connected with the party which strove to exclude 
James from the throne, and, on suspicion of being one dT 
the Rye-house conspirators, be was put to the torture, which 
he bore with unshrinking firmness. On his liberation, he 
went back to Holland, and became one of the prince of 
Orange’s chaplains. He accompanied William to Eng- 
land in 1(388 j was appointed king’s chaplain for Scotland j 


and, till the death of the monarch, was consulted with on 
all Scotch affairs. Queen Aime made him principal of 
the university of Edinburgh. In favor of the union, and 
of the establishment of the house of Hanover, he took an 
active part. He died in 1715. Carstares was an honest, 
enlightened, and patriotic man, and of such benevolent 
feelings, that he delighted in succoring even those who 
professed jirinciples diametrically opposite to his own. 
Nor was hi.s charity the child of ostentation ; for much of 
the good which he did was done by stealth. — Davenport. 

CARTER, (Robert,) once a member of the Virginia 
executive council, and hence commonly called (counsellor 
Carter, memorable for his philanthropy. He was one of 
the richest men in Virginia, having, as .some say, seven 
c»r eight hundred negroes, besides immense bodies of land. 
He professed to experience ibe jxiwer of renewing grace 
about the year 1778, and joined the Baptist church under 
the eloquent Lewis Lunsford. Some years after being 
Uaplizcd, he became conscientious al>out the lawfulness of 
hereditary slavery. In a letter written at this tune to the 
R(iv. Dr. Rippon of London, ho says, “ the toU-ration of 
slavery indicates very great depravity of mind.” In coiifor- 
inily to this simtimcnt, he gradually emancipated the whole 
that he posse.ssed. This was a sacrifice on the altar of 
humanity of probably ,more than a hundred thousand dol- 
lars ; and so noble and disinterested an act, flowing from 
religious principle, is worthy to embalm his meniory in 
the. leniembrance of mankind. S(jme yi'ars afterwards, 
he cmbrai’ed the opinions of baron Swedenborg ; and to 
propagate that novel and faiicil'ul system, the go(xl man 
moved to Baltimore, where some yi'ars ago he died. He 
expend(‘d large sums of money in the n'publicatioii of 
Swedenborg’s wailings in this country. — Bcncdicfs ILst. 
Bap. 

CARTER, (Mils. Elizabeth ;) a lady of profound learn- 
ing ai^i smccic piety, w^as the ehh'st daiigliter of the Rev. 
Dr. Nicholas Carter, a ( leigyman in Kent and born al 
Deal, Dece'mbor lOth, 1717. In early hie, her liiculties 
appeared dull, and her progress in know ledge very slow : 
but she afterwards beriamc mistress of Latin, (irccK French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Fortuguese, Hebrew, and attain- 
ed a partial knowledge of Arabic. At tiu age of seventeen, 
her poetical attemjits appt'ared in the Genlleniarrs Maga- 
zine, and they were so eminently exiadlent, that the learn- 
ed flocked around walh admiration ; and at the age of 
tw'eniy, the proprietor of that magazine published some 
of her poems in a quarto pamphlet. In 1711, she formed 
an intimacy with Miss Culharmc Talbot, niece of the lord 
chancellor Talbot, who, disiinguished for her piety and 
genius, greatly improved IMrs. Carter. To the celebrated 
Slacker she also introduced her ; and owing to that ac- 
(|uaintance may probably be traced her disimguishcd and 
jnMly e.sUmalcd Translation of Epictetus.” In 1754, 
Mrs. Carter reiiew’ed a long existing intimacy with Mrs. 
Montague, and at h(*r house lVc(iuenily met wdth persons 
of elevated rank, unrivalled talents, and genuine jiicty. 
In 1756 8ir George Lyttleton visited her at Deal; and 
from that time an acquaintance commenced, w’hich only 
terminated wnth life. She also became intimate with AVil- 
ham Pulteney, earl of Bath, w^ho was delighted by her s<> 
cieiy, and regarded her intellectual powers and attainments 
walh admiration. In 1703, she accompanied lord Bath, 
Dr. Douglas, and otlmrs, to Spa, and made a short tour to 
Germany, and Holland. In 17(38, she was greatly distress- 
ed by the loss of her friend and patron, the excellent 
Seeker j and, in 1774, by that of her aged, but beloved 
father. Mrs. Carter was visited by the royal family, ca- 
ressed by the great, and beloved by the good. Her learn- 
ing was great, but her piety w’as more distinguished. As 
an authoress, she commauils resjxjct ; but as a Christian, 
veneration and love. To the service ot God she dc' voted 
her youth, her maturer years, and her old age. Her con- 
science was very scrupulous ; her morality properly rigid ; 
and her life unblemished. Her studies were various, but 
she never forgot her Bible. With that book she was inii- 
mately acquainted, and spent much time in daily d(*v(^tions. 
A life spent in the service of God could not but end m 
peace and happiness ; and those wdio wash to find an anti- 
dote to the cold, formal, and speculative professons of the 
present day, would do well to read the Uic; aiid study the 
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cliararlft of the celebrated Mrs. Carter. She lived for 
many years, blessing her friends by her intercourse and 
her prayers j blessing society by her example j and bless- 
ing posterity by her writings. She expired on February 
the 19th, 1806, in the eighty-eighth year of her age, and 
was interred in the burial ground of Grosvenor chapel. 

See Pennington’s Memoirs of Mrs. Carter; and Border’s 
Pious Women, vol. iii . — Joneses Chr. Bing. 

CARTESIANS ; a philo.sophical sect, the followers of 
Renes des Cartes, a celebrated French ])hilosopher of the 
seventeenth century, whose ingenious, but visionary opi- 
nions, excited considenibie attention throughout Europe. 
He admitted two kinds of being, — body and mind ; the 
latter of which, in man, exercised its authority over the 
body by means ol the pineal gland of the brain. To otht^r 
animals he denied, not only mind and reason, but even 
tliought and sensation, and considered (Item as mere mio- 
mata. He is supposed to have-tidopted “ the notion of in- 
nate ideas, and of the action of the soul upon the body, 
from Plato ; the doctrine of n plenum, from Aristotle ; and 
the elements of the dortrine of vortices, from the atomic 
school of Democritus and Epidurus.” Whatever opinions 
ho adopted, he refined, so far indeed as often to render 
him obscure and inconsistent. His theories, however, 
much and generally as they were admired in the schools, 
have long since vanished ; and his speculative Inode of 
jihilosophizmg has happily given place to the more sober 
methods of Bacon, Locke, and Newton. See Descartes. 
(Enfield’.s Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 510.) — Willimm. 

CARTHAGE ; a celebrated city on the coast of Africa; 
a colony from Tyre. Ezekiel says, the Carthaginians 
trade, il to Tyre; but the Hebrew reads Tnrshish, which 
rather signifies Tarsus, in Cilicia, or Tarte.ssus, in Spain, 
formerly famous for trade. Sec Tarshisii. — Cedmri. 

CARTHUSIANS ; a religious order, founded in the year 
1080, by one Brmio, a very learned man, of the bisliopric 
of Cologne, and professor of jihilosophy at Paris. The 
occasion of its institution is related as follows : — A friend 
of Bruno’s, who had been Uxiked upon as a good liver, 
being dead, Bruno attended his funeral. Whilst the .ser- 
vice was performing in the church, the dead man, who lay 
upon a bier, raised himself up and .said, “ By the just 
judgment of God, 1 am accused.” The company being as- 
loiiisbed at this unusual accident, the burial was deferred 
to the next day, when the concourse of people being much 
greater, the dead man again raised hirn.self up, and .said, 

“ 15y the just judgment of God, I am damned.” This 
iniincle, it is pretended, wrmight such an clfect on Bruno, 
iiml .six more, that they immediately retired to the desert 
of Chartreiix, in the diocese of Grenoble, in Dawplune, 
v herc Hugh, bjshop of that diocese, assigned them a spot 
of ground, and where Bruno built his first monastery, un- 
der the following rigid institules ; — 

His monks w'ere to wTar a hair-cloth next their body, a 
white cassock, and over it a black cloak : they were never 
to eat tlesh ; to fast every Friday on bread and water; to 
eat alone in their chambers, except upon certain fe.stivals; 
audio observe an almost perpetual silence: none were 
allowed to go out ot the moiui.siery, except the prior and 
procurator, and they oidy about the business of the house. 

The Carthusians, so called from tlie place of their first 
insimuion, are a very rigid order. They are not to go out 
ot their cells, except to church, without leave of their .sii- 
peiior. J hey are not to speak to any person, even their 
own brother, w’lthout leave. They may not keep any part 
of their portion meal or drink ‘till tiie next day, except 
herbs or trmt. Iheir bed is of straw, covered with a felt 
or coarse cloth ; their clothing, two liair-cloths, two cowls, 
\wo pair of hose, a cloak, &c., all coarse. Every monk 
has two needles, some thread, scissors, a comb, a razor a 
hone, an ink bom, jiens, chalk, tw^o pumice-stones like- 
wise two pots, two porringers, a basin, two spoons, a knife, 
a drinking-cup, a water-pot, a salt, a dish, a towel ; and 
for fire, tinder, flint, w'ood, and an axe. 

In the refectory, they are to keep their eyes on the meat, 
their hands on the table, their attention on the reader, and 
their heart fixed on God. When allowed to discourse 
they are to do it modestly not to whisper, nor <alk loud^, 
nor to be contentious. They confess to the puor every 
Saturday. Women are not allcwed to come into their 


churches, that the monks may not see any thing which 
may provoke them to lewdness. 

It is computed there are an hundred and seventy-tw^o 
houses of Carthusians, whereof five are of nuns, who 
practise the same austerities as the monks. They arc di- 
vided into sixteen provinces, each of which has two visi- 
ters. There have been several canonized saints of this 
order ; four cardinals^ seventy archbishops and bishops, 
and a great many very learned writers. 

The story of the motive of St. Bruno’s retirement into 
the desert was inserted in the Roman breviary, but w^as 
aRervvards left out, when that breviary was reformed, by 
order of pope Urban VIII. ; and this gave occasion to 
several learned men of the seventeenth century to publish 
writings on that subject, some to vindicate the truth of the 
story,' and others to invalidate it. 

In the year 1170, pope Alexander III. took this order 
under the protection of the holy see. In 1391, Bonii’ace 
IX. exempted them from the jurisdiction of the bishops. 
In 1420, Marlin V. exempted them from paying the tenths 
of the lands belonging to them; and Julius IT., in 1.50H, 
ordered that all the houses of the order, in wdiatever part 
of the world they were situated, should obey the prior of 
the grand Chartreuse, and the general chapter of the or- 
der. 

The convents of this order are generally very beautiful 
and magnificent : tliat of Naples, though but small, sur- 
passes all the Test in ornaments and riches. Nothing is to 
l)c seen in the church and house but marble and jasper. 
The apartments of the prior are rather those of a prince, 
than a pO(#nionk. There are innumerable statues, bas- 
reliefs, paintings, dec. together w’itli very fine gardens ; all 
which, joined with the holy and exemplary life of the good 
leligious, draws the curiosity of all strangers, ivho visit 
Naples. 

The Carthusians settled in England about the year 11 80. 
They had several monasteries, particularly at AVitharn in 
Soincr.selshire, Hinlon in the same county, Beauval in 
Nottinghamshire, Kingston upon Hull, Mount-Grace in 
York.shire, Eppew^ort in Lincolnshire, Shone in Surrey, 
and one near Coventry. In London they had a famous 
monastery, since called, from the Carthusians who were 
settled there, the Charter-house. — ifend. Burk. 

CARTWRIGHT, (Thomas;) an eminent divine, w'as 
born in Hertfordshire, about 1535, and was educated at St. 
John’s and Trinity college, Cambridge. He w^as greatly 
admired as a preacher ; but, being of puritan principles, 
he was repeatedly persecuted by Whilgift, Griiidall, and 
Aylmer; was more than once imprisoned, and was com- 
pelled to reside abroad for two years. He died in 1603. 
Besides conlrovcrrial tracts, he wTote a Latin Harmony 
of the Gospels ; a Commentary on the IVoverbs ; a Con- 
futation of the Rhenish Testament ; and other works. — 
Davenport. 

CARVER, (.loiiN,) first governor of Plymouth colony, 
was a native of England, and w'as among the emigrants 
to Leyden, wdio composed Mr. Robinson’s church in that 
place. When a removal to America W'as contemplated, 
he ■w%a.s ap{K)inled one of the agents to negotiate wdlh the 
Virginia company in England for a .suitable territory, lie 
obtained a patent in 1619, and in the following year came 
to New England with the first company. Tw^o vessels 
had been procured, the one called the Speedwell, and the 
other the May-flow'cr, wdiich sailed from Southampton, 
carrying one hundred and twenty passengers, August 5, 
11620. As one of the ve.ssels proved leaky, they both put 
into Dartmouth for repairs. They put to sea again, Au- 
gust 21 ; but the same cause, after they had sailed about 
one hundred leagues, obliged them to put back to Ply- 
mouth. The Speed w'ell was there pronounced unfit for 
tlie voyage. About twenty of the passengers w'ent on 
shore. The others tvere received on board the May-flower, 
wdiich sailed with one hundred and one passengers, be- 
sides tlie ship’s officers and crew, Sept. 6. During the 
voyage the weather was unfavorable, and the ship being 
leaky, the people were almost continually wet. One young 
man died at sea, and a child was bom, the son of Stephen 
Hopkins, which was called Occanus. November 9, they 
discovered the white, sandy shores of cape Cod. As this 
land was northward of Hudson’s river, to which they were 
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destined, the ship was immediately put about to the south- 
ward j but the appearance of breakers and the danger 
from shoals, together with the eagerness of the women 
and children to be set on shore, induced them to shift their 
course again to the north. The next day, the northern ex- 
tremity of the cape was doubled, and »he ship was safely 
unchored in the harbor of cape Cod. A.s they were with- 
out tlic territory of the south Virginia company, from 
whom they had received the charter, which was thus ren- 
dered useless, and as they perceived the absolute necessity 
of government, it was thought proper before they landed, 
that a political assticiation should be formed, intrusting all 
powers in the hands of the majority. Accordingly, after 
solemn prayers and thanksgiving, a written instrument 
was subscribed, November 11, 1020, by forty -one persons 
tan of the whole, number of passengers of all descripdtms 
on board. ]Mr. Carver’s name stood first, and he Was 
iirmiiimously elected governor for one year. Among the 
()i her names were those of Bradford, Winslow, Brew.ster, 
Allcrton, Staridish, Alden, Fuller, Warren, tiopkins, 
\V'}ut«% Rogers, and CodIc. Government was thus regu- 
hniv established on a truly republican principle. 

On Monday, December J I, they surveyed the bay, and 
M eat ashore upon the main land at the place, which they 
cnlled Plymouth ; and a part of the very rock on M'hich 
they first set their feet, is now in the public square of the 
town, and is distinguished by the name of the Forefathers’ 
rock. The day of their lamling, the 22d ol 'December in 
the new style, is in the present age regarded as an annual 
festival. Several of the discotu’ses on the occasion have 
been published. * 

After the treaty witlithc Indian sachem, Mas.sasoit, was 
ratified in the spring of lfi21, a few laM's were enacted, 
and Mr. Carver M’as confirini'd as governor for the fullov'- 
jng year. In the beginning of April, tM'cnty acres of land 
M’ere prepared foi the reception of Indian corn, and Sarno- 
set and Sipianto taught the emigrants how to pl.int, ainl 
dress it M*iih herrings, of which an immense quantity 
eamc into tie* brooks. Six acres were .sowed with barley 
and peas WJiile they m( re engaged in this labor, A])ril 
.Oth, the governor came out of the field at iKxm, complain- 
ing of a pain in his head, caused by the heal of the sun. 
Ill a few hours it deprived him of his senses, and in a few 
d.iys put an mid to his life, to the great grief of the infant 
jdintritioii. He M’as buried w'ith all the honors M’hich 
lonld be paid to liis memory. The men were under arms, 
and fired several vollics over Ins grave. His wife, f)ver- 
comc by her loas, survived him liut six M'eeks. Wlien 
he arrived, there MTre eight jiersons in Ins fa lnll^^ 

Governor Carver M’as disinignished for his jirudenee, 
integrity, and firmness., lie had a good estate in England, 
M’lnch he spent in the emigration to Holland anti America. 
He exerted himself to promote the interests of the colony; 
he boie a large share of its sufferings; and the peojdc 
< onfnled in him as tlicir friend and father. Piety, liuraili- 
iy, and benevolence, wTre eminent tiails in his ckiracter. 
Jn the time of the general sickness, which befell the colo- 
11}’, after h(3 had himself reeovere’d, he M’as assiduous in 
aitending the sick, and performing the mast humiliating 
.•■^ervires for llicm without any distinction of persons ’or 
tdiar:icter.s. — Belknaj^'s Amer. Bio^, ii. 171) — 210 ; Trimy,^ 
t>0— U)l; IMmts, 108; Purchwi, V. 1843— lvS.70 ; 

Viiti'm. lli&t. xxxix, 272; iVea/’s iV E. i. DU; Davis's 
Morion, 38 — 08 ; Alien. 

CARV, (Lott,) an African minister, was born a slave 
about thirty miles below Richmond, Virginia, on the e.state 
of Wm. A. Christian. In 1804, he M^a.s hirerl out in Rich- 
mond as a common Laborer. He was profane and much 
sidflictcd to intoxication. But about the year 1807, it pleas- 
ed God to bring him to repentance, and he became a mem- 
ber of the Baptist church, of which his father M’as a pious 
member. As yet he M’as not able to read. But having a 
strong desire to read the third chapter of John, on which 
he had heard a sermon, he procured a Ngm’ Testament, 
and commenced learning his letters in that chapter. He 
learned to read and write. Being employed in a tobacco 
warehouse, and for his singularly faithful and useful ser- 
vice, s receiving a liberal reward, and being also assisted 
by a subscription, be was able, soon after the death of his 
first wife in 1813, to ransom himself and tM’o children for 


eight hundred and fifty dollars. He soon became a 
preacher, and was employed every Sabbath among the 
colored people on plantations near Richmond. His de- 
sire to promote the cause of religion in Africa induced 
him to accompany the first band of emigrants to Africa, 
sent out by the Colonization society in 1821. He made 
a sacrifice for this object, for in 1820 he received a salary 
for his services in Richmond, of eight hundred dollars ; 
and this would have been continued to him. It was pro- 
bably his resolution, that at an early period prevented the 
abandonment of the colony of Mont.scrado. In the bnttl<‘s 
of November and December, 1822, he bravely participated. 
He said, tliere never has been a minute, no, not w hen 
the balls M’ere flying around my head, M’hen I could wish 
myself again in America.” He was health officer and 
general inspector. During llie prevalence of the disease 
of the climate, he acted as a physician, the only one at the 
time, having obtained some medical information from Dr. 
Ayres, and made liberal sacrifices of his property for the 
poor, the sick, and atUicted. In March, 1824, he had one 
hundred patients. About 1815, he had assisted in form- 
ing in Richmond an Africa n Mis.sionary so( iely. In Afri- 
ca he did not forget its objects, but most .solicitously .sought 
access-to the native tribes, that he might instruct them in 
the Christian religion. Through his agency, a school was 
established about seventy miles from Monrovia. Before 
he sailed for Africa, a church was formed at Richmond of 
eight or nine persons, of which he became the pastor. In 
September, 1825, Tie M’as elected vice-agent of the colony. 
Mr. Aslitntin, wdio had perfect confidence in his integntj’, 
good sense, public spirit, decision, and courage, checrfulfy 
committed the afiairs of the adony to his hands, M’hen ill 
licalth compelled him to with(lriTM\ For six montli.s he M’as 
the able and faithful chiel of Liberia. Hi was killed by 
a sudden explosion of poM’der in the agency hoiuse, No- 
vember 19, 1828 ; yet will he deserve a peqx’tual remem- 
brance in the colony, whose foundation he assisted in 
laying. 

“ Tliy met'd shall he a ru»iiori’<» Im r ! 

Ttiy pr.ii'^olhi^ fme-inMii’s 

And in Ihy stnr-\vivaih(Mt hnme ahov(\ 

Tlwn tpnyst ll«' tla’ine proltm?; 

Fiu* byrnoa of pr^>».a(' from Af. if’d 

Shall mingle with tjonipliic Mrams " 

Some of the letters of Mr. Carv are jmblislicd in llie Amer. 
Bap Magazine, and in the African Repositoiy for Sept., 
1828.— 4/V. i 233; iv. 11)2, 209 ; v ]()', (il ; A//m. 

CASAS, (BAKTiroi.nMi'.w 1..AS,) bishop of (ffiiapa, was 
born at Sevill§. in’ 1 17 1, and mtis of French ext raetejii. Ilis 
father, Antonio, who M’ent to Hispaniola with Columbus, 
jn 1493, and returned rich to vScvillc, in 1198, made him a 
pre.senl of an Indian slave, while he M'as pursuing his 
studies at Salamanca. All the slnvc.s being sent buck to 
their country by tlie comniaiul of Isabella, Las Casas b(‘- 
came decjdy intcre.sted in their favor. In 1502, he accom- 
panied Ovando to Hispaniola, and, witnessing tlic cracd 
treatment experienced by the natives, he devoted hi.s M’holc 
subseijuent life, a pc noil of more than sixty years, to the 
vindication of lb 'ir cause, and the melioration of their 
sufferings. As a missionary, lie travcisod the wilderness 
of the new M'^orld. As the champion of the natives, he 
made voyages to the court of Spain, and vindicated iheir 
cause with his lips and his pen. He was made bishop of 
Ghiapa in 1511, and returned to Spain in 1551. After a 
life of apostolic iutrepidiiy and zeal, he died in 15()(), at 
the age of ninety-tM’O, and M’as buried at Madrid, at the 
church of the Doiiuniean convent of Atocha, of' M’hich 
fraternity ho, M’as a member. He has been justly reproach- 
ed for lending his encouragement to the slavery of the 
Africans in 1517. The traffic existed before that period : 
in 1511, Ferdinand had ordered many Africans to be 
transported from Guinea to Hi.spaniola, since one negr*) 
could perform the M’ork of four Indians. It was to spare 
the Indians, undoubtedly, that Las Casas recommended to 
cardinal Ximcncs the introduction of negro slaves, iho 
number being limited to four thousand. In this lie tres- 
passed on the grand rule, never to do evil for the snkc of 
supposed good. He published “ A brief rclauon of tlic de- 
struction of the Indians,” about 1542. Tlierc M’as publish- 
ed at London, in 1050, Tears of the Indians, being a trans- 
lation from La.*’ Casas. A Frencli version of his Voyages 
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r,i the Spaniards, appeared in 1697. J. A. Llorente has 
published a memoir of Las Casas, prefixed to the coHer- 
tion of his works. The most important work of Las Ca- 
bas is n general history of the Indies, from their discovery 
in l ')20, in three volumes, in manuscript. It was com- 
menced in 1527, at fifty-three years of nge, and finished 
in 1559, at eighty-five. This work, which was consulted 
by Herrera and Mr. Irving, exists only in manuscript, the 
jaibhcntion of it never having been permitted in Spam on 
account of its too faithful delineation of Spanish cruelty. 
— Irvin s;' s 0)htmb iv.; AUm, 

CASAIJBON, (Isaac,) a celebrated critic and CalViniat 
theologian, was fxirn at Geneva, in 1559, and made an 
early and cxtraonlinar}'^ progri’ss in his classical studie.s. 
Alter having liolfl the chair of Greek professor at Geneva 
for Iburtccn years, he removed to Montpdlicr, and thence 
to runs, wJicre Henry IV. appointed him royal librarian. 
On the death of Henry, Ca.saal)on settled in l^ngland, 
where Janies 1. made him a prebend of Westminster and 
Canterbury, and gave him a pension. He died in 1614, 
and was buried iii Westminster abbey. His liberality of 
feeling induced many to accuse liirn wrongfully of leaning 
towanis popery. He published editions of Striibo, Polyce- 
nus, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Polybius, and several other 
ancient authors j and prcKlnced some original works, 
among which are nearly one thousand two himdred tetters. 
— Davfnport. 

C-ASI PH I A. Ezra says, that when yeturfiing to Juika, 
he sent to Iddo, who dwelt at Casiphia ; perhaps mount 
Caspius, near the Caspian sea, between. BTedia and Hyr- 
carna, wdierc were many captives. Ezra 8: 17. Sec Cas- 
pian Mountains. — Cahnrd. ' 

CASSIA. In Exodus 30; 24 , Cassia is prescribed as one 
of I he ingredients for composing the holy anointing oil. 
U is the bark of a tree of the bay trjbc, which now grows 
cjiitMly m the East Indies. Tins bark was made known 
to the ancients, and highly esteemed by them ; but, since 
the use of ciimnnou has been generally adopted, the cas- 
sia bark lias fallen into disrepute, on. account of its infe- 
noriiy. Jt is thiclkcr and more coarse than cinnanioii, of 
weaker quality, and abounds more w'ltha viscid niiieilagi- 
VioiiN mailer. For many purposes, ho\vever, cassia, as be- 
ing much less expensive, js subiili luted for cinnamon, but 
more pnrtieubirly for the prejmration of what is calltvi 
oil ol’ einmiTnori. 

Cassia, wais one of tlie articles of merchandise in the 
markets of Tyre. Ezek. 27: 19. The cassia ineniioned in 
Psnlin 45; 8, is 1 bought to have been an extract, or essen- 
tial oil, from the bark. — Abbott. 

('ASd'E ; certain eJasses whose burdens and privileges 
are Iwreditaiy. Tlie word is derived from the Portuguese 
rasta^ and w’as originally applied, by the conquerors of the 
East In lies, to the Imliaii families, whose occupations, 
euMoius, privileges, nnd duties are liereditary. This term 
has been sometimes applied to the hereditary classes in 
Euro])(’ ; and wi‘ speak of the spirit or the prerogative.s 
and usurpations of a caste, to express particularly that 
unnaturnl eousiitution of society, which makes distiitction 
dependent on the accidents of birth or fortnne. The divi- 
sion into castes among the people of the old world, comes 
to us from n period to whieh the light of history does not 
extend ; hems? its origin cannot be clearly traced ; Tout it 
is highly probable, that, wherever it exists, it wa.s •origi- 
nally go Minded on a difference of descent, and dti tlic 
modes ot living, and that the separate castes were orb 
ginally separate rae.es ot pi'ople. This insiiuuion is found 
among many nations. 

Castks, or CASTS, the four principal classes, or tribes, 
into which the Hindoos are divided, and which are Said 
mystically to have sprung from the head, tlie heart, the 
thigh, and the feet of their gient ^odBramba. 1. The 
sacred, or braminical cla.ss, including the priests, or brah- 
mins, wlio are also their philosophers and men of letters 
2. The military, or protecting class, commoilly called the 
Sittrif from Chatrij/a, protectors from evil. 3. The Beise 
tribe, (from Vahyaa,) includes merchants, tradesmen, hus- 
bandmen, &c., wdiich are considered, according to their 
derivation, as the noiirishers of the state. 4 The Sudras^ 
(or Sudders,) who, as proceeding from the fee< of Bramha, 
are servants to the higher orders, mechanics, &c. 


Be.side these orders, which arc divided into families, 
under a great variety of rules, there are a number of mix- 
ed castes, occasioned by intermarriages, &c. *, and lastly, 
the Hari, or ow/casts, whieh are held in utter detestation 
by all the others. — ([See Ward’s Hindoos, vol. iii. ch, 2. 
A paper on the Indian Classes, by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 
Asiatic' Researches, vof. v. quotetl in Mission. Register, 
181*8, p. 25\,y^Enty. Aimt. Williams. 

' ‘ GASTIi^L, (Edmund,) a divine and lexicographer, was 
born at Hatley, in Cambridgeshire, in 1600, and was edu- 
cated at Immanuel and St,4ohn’s coileges. While at the 
university, he conipiled his I%tionary of Seven Lan- 
gtiages, on which he bestowea the labor of seventeen 
years. The publication of it ruined him. He was, how- 
ever, rescued from poverty, by being appointed king’s 
chaplain and Arabic professor at Cambridge, to w'hichw’iis 
♦afterwards added a prebend of Canterbury and some liv- 
ings. He diedin 1685, rector of Higham Gobioii, in Bed- 
terdshirc. Dr., WaUon was, assii?tod by him in the Poly- 
glot Bibie. — Davenport. * . 

CASTOR and POLLUX. It is said Ibat the vessel 
which carried Paul to Rome had the sign of Castor and 
Pollux.' Acts 28: 11. Castor and Pollux Were sea-gods, 
'and invoked by sailors ; and even the light balls or me- 
teors w'hich are .sometimes seen on ships, were called Cas- 
tor and Pollux. An inscription in Grulcr prota's that sea- 
men implored Castor and Pollux in dangers at sea. It is 
to be observed, that St. Luke does not mention the name, 
but the sign, of the ship. By the word .sign, the sacred 
writer meant a protecting image of the d(*ity, to whom 
the vessebavas in some sort consecrated ; as at present in 
Catholic countries, most of their vessels were named after 
some saint, St. Xavier, St. Andcro, St. Dominique, Ac. 
It appears to be certain, that the figure w hich gave name 
to the .ship wa.s at the head, nnd the tutelary deity wa.s 
placed on the poop. — Watson. 

CASUALTY ; an event that is not foreseen or intended. 
See CoNTiNOKNoY. — Ufud. Burk. 

CASGIST; one that studies and settles cases of con- 
science. The Jcsuit.s Escobar, Sanchez, Suarez, Buson- 
baum, and others, have acquired notorious celebrity by 
their ingenuity in the invention of such cases, and for the 
ambiguity and singularity of their solutions. Escobar 
made a colleetiori of the opinions of all the ensuists before 
him. M. Lc Feorc, preceptor of Louis XU 1., called the 
books of the casuists ‘‘ the art of quibbling with God j” 
winch dors not seem far from truth, by reason of the mul- 
titude of di.stinctions and subtleties wuth w'hieh they abound. 
Mayer has published a bibliotheca of casuists, containing 
an account of all the WTiters on cases of ciinscicnce, rang- 
ed under three head.s ; the fir.st ccimppeh(?nding the Luthe- 
ran, the second the Calvinist, and the third the Romish 
casuists.— r/oir/. Burk. 

CASUISTRY, called by Kant the diahrtics of ronseintrr, 
is the doctrine and science of conscience nnd its rases, 
with the rules and principlo.s of re.solving the same ; drawui 
partly from natural reason or equity, and partly from the 
authority of Seripture, the canon law, councils, fathers, 
Ac. To casuistry belongs the decision of all difficulties 
arising about wdiat 9 . man may lawfully do or not do ; 
what Is sin or not sin ; w^hat things a man is obliged to 
do in order to discharge bis duty, and what he may let 
alone wdthoiit breach of it. 

The schoolmen delighted in this species of intellectual 
labor. They transferred their zeal for the moat fanciful 
and frivolous distinctions in what rc.spected the doctrines 
of religion to its precepts ; they anatomized the different 
virtues ; nicely examined all the circumstances by which 
our estimate of them should be influenced ; and they thus 
rendered the study of morality inextricable, confounded 
the n.atural notions of right ami wrong, and so accustomed 
themselves and others to weigh their actions, that they 
could easily find some excuse for what w’as most culpable, 
w’hllst they continued under the impression that they w’ere 
not deviatuig from what, as moral lieings, w^as incumbent 
upon them. The corruption of manners which w^as in- 
troduced into the church during the dark ages, rendered 
casuistry very popular : and, accordingly, many who ni- 
fected to be the most enlightened writers of their age, and 
perhaps really were so, tortured their understanding or 
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their fancy in solving, cases of conscience, and often in 
polluting their own imaginations and those of others, by 
employing them on possible crimes, upon which, however 
unlikely was their occurrence in life, they were eager to 
pronounce a decision. The happy change which the Re* 
formation produced upon the views of men respecting the 
sacred Scriptures, tended to erect that pure standard of 
duty which for ages had been laid in the dust. V’et for a 
considerable time, Protestant divines occupied themselves 
with the intricacies of casuistry ; thus in some degree 
shutting out the light which they had fortunately poured 
upon the world. The Lutheran theologians w'alked very 
much in the track which the schoolmen had opened, al- 
though their decisions were much more consonant with 
Christianity j and it was not uncommon in some countries 
for ecclesiastical assemblies to devote part of their time to 
the resolution of questions which might have been safely 
left unnoticed, which now ate almost universally regaided 
as frivolous, and about which almost the most ignorant 
w^ould be ashamed to ask an opinion. Even after much 
of tlie sophistry, and much of the moral perversion con- 
nected wuth casuistry, were exploded, the form of that 
science was preserved, and many valuable moral princi- 
ples in conformity to it delivered. The venerable bishop 
Hall published a celebrated work, to wliich he gave the 
appellation of “ Cases of Conscience practically resolv- 
ed and he introduces it with the following observations 
addressed to the reader : “ Of all divinity, that part is 
most useful which determines cases of conscience ; and 
of all cases of conscience, the practical are most necessa- 
ry, as action is of more concernment than speculation ; 
and of all practical cases, those -which are of most com- 
mon use arc of so much greater necessity and iK'nefit to 
be resolved, as the errors thereof are more universal, and 
therefore more prejudicial to the society of mankind. 
These 1 have selected out of many ; and having turned 
over divers casuists, liave pitched upon those decision 
which I hold most conformable to enlightened reason and 
religion ; sometimes I follow them, and sometimes I leave 
them for a better guide.” He divides lus work into four 
))arts, — Cases of profit and traffic ; cases of life and liber- 
ty ; cases of piety and religion ; and cases matrimonial : 
under each of these solving a number of questions, or 
rather giving a number of moral dissertations. 

Casnisti*y, as a systematic perversion of Christian mo- 
rality, is now, in the Protestant world, very much un- 
known ; though there soil is, and pmhaps always will be, 
that softening down of the strict rules of duty, to which 
mankind an; led either by self-deceit, or bv tiie natural 
desire of reconciling, with the hope of the divine favor, 
considerable obliquity from that path of rectitude and vir- 
tue which alone is acceptable to (iod. Put tin; most stri- 
king specimen of the length to which casuistry vas carri- 
ed, and of the dangerous consequences which resulted 
from it, is furnished by the history of the maxims and 
sentiments of tlie .Tesuits, that celebrated order, which 
combined with profound literature, and the most zealous 
support of IKipery, an ambition that jiorverted their under- 
standings, or rather indiuifid them to employ theii rational 
powers in the melancholy work of jxiisoning the sources 
of morality, and of casting the name and the appearance 
of virtue over a dissoluteness of principle and a profligacy 
of iicentiousness, which, had they not been checked by 
sounder views, and by feelings and habits favorable to 
morality, would have sjiread through the world the most 
degradingmisery. See Jesuits. 

Some suppose that all books of casuistry are as useless 
as they are tiresome. One who is really anxious to do 
his duty must be very weak, it is said, if he can imagine 
that he hjos much occasion for them ; and with regard to one 
who is negligent of it, the style of those wTitings is not 
such as is likely to awaken him to more attention. The 
frivolous accuracy which casui.st.s attempt to intro- 
duce into subjects whicii do not admit of it, almost iieee.s- 
sarily betray them into dangerous errors ; and at the same 
time render their works dry and disagreealilc, abounding 
in abstruse and metaphysical distinctions, but incapable 
of exciting in the heart any of tho.se emotions which it is 
the principal use of books of morality to produce. 

On the other hand, we think it may be observed, that, 


though these remarks may apply to sowie, they cannot apply 
to all books of casuistry. It must be acknowledged that 
nice distinctions, metaphysical reasonings, and abstruse 
terms, cannot be ot much service to the generality, be- 
cause there are so few who can enter into them ; yet, 
when we consider how much light is throw n u})on a sub- 
ject by the force of good reasoning, by viewing a case in 
all its bearings, by properly considering all the objections 
that may be made to it, and by examining it m cvciy point 
of view ; jf we consider, also, how little some men are 
accustomed to think, and yet at the same time po.ssess that 
tenderness of conscience w hich makes them fearful of 
doing wrong ; we must conclude that such works as these, 
when propci:ly executed, may certainly be of considerable 
advantage. 

Although tJie morality of the gospel is distinguished by 
its purity and by its elevation, it is necessarily exhibited 
in a general form ; certain leading principles are laid 
dowm ; blit the application of these to the innumerable 
cases wdiich ocemr in the actual intercourse of life, is left 
to the understanding and conscience of individuals. Had 
it been otherwise, the Christian code would have swelled 
to an extent wdiich would have rendered it in a great de- 
gree useless j it w'ould have Vieen difficult or impossible to 
recollect all its provisions ; and minute as these WTiuld 
have been, they w^mld still have been defective, — new 
situations or combinations of circumslanc(*.s modifying 
duty conlinually arising, wdiicli it w ould have been im- 
practicable or hurtful to anticipate. When the principles 
of duty are lightly unfolded, and when they are placed 
on a sound foundation, thi*.rc is, to a fair mind, no difti- 
ciilty in accommodating them to its own particular exi- 
gencies. A few cases, it is true, may occur, where it is a 
matter of doubt in what way men should act : but these 
are exceedingly rare, and the lives ol‘ vast numbers may 
cuime to an end without any of them happening to occa- 
sion perplexity. Every man may be, and jierhaps is, sen- 
sible, that his cirors are to be ascribed, not to his having 
been at a loss to know’ what lie should have done, but to 
lus (hdiberately or liastily violating what lie sow to be 
right, or to his having ailowed himself to confound, by 
vain ami subtile distinctions, what, in the case oi any one 
else, would have left in his mind no nwan for licsiialioii. 

The render may consult Ames’s Power and Cases of 
Conscience j bisho}) Taylor's Ducior Dubitantium ; Dr. 
Saundersoirs De Oblii?ation<; Couscienlire ; Pike and Hay- 
ward’s Ou.scs ; and Saunn’s (iinsijan Casuistry, in the 
4fh vol. ol' Jus Sermons, j). English edition ; and 
Baxtci’.s Christian Directory. — TI7//.sv;w; IJaiiL Buck. 

CAI'AUAPTISTS , op])oscr.s of biijiiism, (the Greek 
preposition, Into, being here used m the sense of a^aivxt ;) 
either persons -who oj)j)osc baptism as a rite altogether 
obsolete, or us a]*}>licalde only to converts from another 
religion to Clinstiaiuiy. See ANTiiiArTisTS. — Williams. 

CATAPHK YGIAN HEPESY ; the erroneous system 
of Montanus, and .so called, because that heresiarcb began 
to excrci.se lus pretended prophetical gifts in the low’er or 
more southerly jiart of Phrygia. See MoNTA^'L’S, — Jhml. 
Burk 

C A TECH ESI 8; the science which leaches the proper 
method of instructing beginners in the principles of the 
Christian religion by question and answer, wdaeh is called 
the catechetical ntctlwd. Hence catechist and catechize. The 
art of the catechist consists in being able to elicit and dc- 
velope llic idea,s of the youthful minds of learners. This 
part of religious science w^as first cultivated in modem 
times, and Rosenmuller, Dintcr, Schmid, Wolrath, Doltz, 
Graffe, Daub, Wintei-, Henrich, Muller, luid others, have 
particularly distinguished themselves by their writings 
upon it. — Ency. Amer. 

CATECHETICAL SCHOOLS; institutions for the ele- 
mentary instruction of Cliri.stia.n teachers, of wdiich then* 
w'ere many in the Eastern church, from the second to the 
fifth century. They were ditTcrent from catechumen j(*nl 
schools, which were attached to almost every church, and 
w'hich w’-ere intended only for the yiopular instruction ol 
proseJytes, and of the children of Christians ; wdiercas the 
catecjielical Schools w’ere intendcil to communicate a wscien- 
lific knowledge of Christianity. The first and most re- 
nowned was established about the middle of the second 
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century; for the Egyptian church at Alexandria, on the 
model of the famous schools of Grecian learning in that 
place. (Sec Alexandkian School.) Teachers like Pan- 
Isenus, Clement, and Origen, gave them splendor, and se- 
cured their permanence. They combined instnirttion in 
rhetoric and oratory, in classical Grecian literature, and 
the eclectic philosophy, with the principal branches of 
theological study, exegesis, the doctrines of religion, an«l 
the traditions of the church,- distinguished the popular 
religious belitif IVom the gnosis, or the thorough knowledge 
of religion : established Christian theology as a science, 
and finally attacked the dreams of thi; Chihasts, (believers 
in a millennium ;} but by blending Greek sp<*culations and 
Gnostic* fantasies with the doctrines of the ahurch, by an 
allegorical inierjirctation ol‘ the Bible, and the assumption 
<»f a secret sense in the Scriptures, diflerent from the lite- 
ral, coiitribiiled to the corruption of Christianity. The 
distraction of the Alexandrian church by the Arian con- 
troversies proved the destruction of the catechetical schools 
in that place, about the middle of the fourth century. 
The catechetical school at Antioch appears not to have 
bctni a permanent institution, like the Alexandrian, but 
only to have been formed around distinguished teachers, 
where there happened to be any in the place. There were 
some distjiignished teachers m Antioch, about the year 
220. We liave no certain information, however, of the 
theological teachers in that place, such as Lucian, Diodo- 
rus of Tarsus, and Th(*odore of Mopsuestia, until the lat- 
ter part of the fourth century. These teachers were dis- 
tinguished tr<irn the Akx*andriau by more sober views of 
Christiniiity, by confining themselves to the literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible, by a cautious use of the types "of 
the Old Testament, and by a bolder discussion of doc- 
trines. The Nc.storian and EiUycluan controversies, in the 
filth century, drew atlor them the ruin of the schools at 
Antioch. Of a similar character were the catechetical 
schools instituted at Edessa, in the third century, and de- 
stroyed in 489, and the scho<j] afterwards established at 
Nisibis, by the Mestonans, in its stead; both of vdiieh 
were in Mesopotamia. To these catechetical .schools, 
succiieded, at u later date, the cathedral and monastic, 
schools, especially among the western Christians, who, as 
late as the sixth century, made use of the heathen schools, 
«\nd had never established catechetical sclwols even at 
Home. — Bnnj. Amer. 

CATCCHISING ; instructing by asking questions and 
correcting the answers. Catechising Ls an excellent means 
of mfonning the mind, engaging the attention, nud atfect- 
mg the heart, and is an important duty incumbent m all 
ft’ho have children under their care. Children should not 
oe sutTcred to grow up without instruction, under the pre- 
tence that the chou’c of religion ought to be perfectly free, 
and not biassed by the influence and authority of parents, 
i>r the power of education. As they have capacities, and 
nre more capable of knowledge by instmetion than bv the 
txcrcisc of their own reasoning powers, they should cer- 
lainly be taught. This agrees both w'ith the voice of na- 
mre and the dictates of revelation. Deut. 6: 7. Prov. 22: 
fi. Eph. ir 4. The propriety of this being granted, it may 
next be observed, that, in order to facilitate their know- 
ledge, short summaries of religion extracted from the Bi- 
ole, in the way of question and answer, may be of con- 
riderable use. 1. Hereby, says Dr. Watts, the principles 
ot Christianity are n'duced into short sentences, and easier 
to be understood by children. 2, Hereby, these principles 
are not only thrown into a 3 usi and ea.sy method, but every 
part is naturally introduced by a proper question ; and the 
rehearsal of the answer is made far easier to a child than 
It would be if the child were required to repeat the whole 
scheme ot religion, n. This way of teaching has some- 
thing familiar and dcbghttiil in it, because it looks more 
like conversation and dialogue. 4. The very curiosity of 
the young mind is awakened by the question to know 
what the answer will be ; and the child will take pleasure 
in learning the ansxver by heart, to improve its own know- 
ledge. (See next article.)— Burk. 

CATECHISM ; a form of instruction by means of 
questions and answers. I’here have lieen "various cate- 
chisms published by diflerent authors, but re-ny of them 
have been but ill suited to convey instruction to juvenile 


minds. Catechisms for children should be so framed as 
not to puzzle and confound, but to let the beams of divine 
light into their minds by degrees. They should be accom- 
modated as far as posMble to the weakness of their iindcr- 
.standings ; for mere learning sentences by rote, wnthout 
comprehending the meaning, will be of but little use. In 
this way they will know nothing but words ; it will prove 
a laborious tasky and not a pleasure ; confirm them in a 
bad habit of dealing in sounds instead T)f ideas ; and, after 
all, perhaps, create in them an aversion to religion itself. 
Dr; Watts advises^ that diflerent catechisms should be 
composed for diflerent ages and ca^iacities ; the questions 
and answers should be short, plain and easy ; scholastic 
terms and logical distinctions should be avoided ; the 
most practical jioints of religion should be inserted ; and 
one or more well-chosen texts of Scripture should be add- 
ed to supiiort almost every answer, ajKl to prove the seve- 
ral parts of It. The doctor lias admirably exeraplifled his 
own rules in the catechism he ha.H^*coinposed for children 
at three or four years of age ; that iVir children at seven 
or eight ; his assembly’s catechism, proper for youth at 
twelve or fourteen ; his preservative from the sins and 
follies of childhood ; his catechism of Scripture names ; 
nnd his historical catechism. I'hese are superior to any 
we know, andwdiich we cannot but ardently recommend to 
parents and all those who have the care and instruetioii 
of children. 

The catechism of tlie church of Engdand is drawn up 
by way of question and answer. Originully it consisted 
of *no mon? than a repetition of the baptismal vow, the 
creed, and th(‘ Lord’s prayer ; but king James T. ordcnnl 
the bishops to add to it a short and plain explanation of 
the sacraments, which was accordingly perlormed by 
bishop Overal, then dean of St. Taul’s, ami approved by 
the rest of the bishops. 

The times ap^iointcd for catechising are Sundays and 
holidays. By the first b(K»k of king Edw’flrd VI. it was 
not required to he done above once in six weeks. But, 
upon Bm er’s olijccting to the interval of lime as too long, 
the nibric wa.s altered, but cxpr(*sse<l, notwithstanding, in 
indefinite terms, leaving it to be done as often as occasion 
requires. Indeed, the lifty-ninth etinon enjoins every par- 
son, vicar, or curate, upon every Sunday and holiday, to 
teach and instruct the youth and ignorant ]»ersons of his 
parish, in the catechism set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer ; and that under pain of a sharp reproof for the 
first omission, suspension lor the second, and excommuni- 
cation for the third. See Catechist and Catechising. — 
livnd. Buck. 

CATECHIST ; one whose charge is to instruct by ques- 
tions, or to question the uninsiructed concerning religion. 
The catechists of the ancient churches were usually minis- 
ters, and distinct from the bishops and presbyters ; and had 
their cateehtrinena, or auditoric.s, apart. But 'they did not 
constitute any distinct order of thf* clergy, being chosen 
out of any order. The bishop himself sometimes per- 
formed the office ; at other times presbyters, readers, or 
deacons. It was his bu.siness to expose the folly of the 
pagan superstition ; to remove prejudices, afid an.Wcr ob- 
jections j to discourse on behalf of the Christian doctrines ; 
and to give instmetion to those who had not sufficient 
knowledge to qualify them for baptism. — Hend. Buck. 

CATECHUMENS; the lowest order of Christians in 
the ancient, but not primitive church. They were called 
catechumens from the Greek word katecheo, which signifies 
to instruct in the first mdiments of any art or science. 
They had some title to the common name of Christian, 
being a degree above pagans and heretics, though not con- 
summated* by baptism . They were admitted to the state 
of catechumens in the fourth and fifth centuries, by impo- 
sition of hands, and the sign of the cross. The children 
of believing parents were admitted catechumens as soon 
os ever they were capable of in.<truction ; but at what age 
those ^hom of heathen parents might be admitted, is not 
vso clear. As to the time of their continuance in this state, 
there was no general rule fixed about it ; but the practice 
varied according to the difference of times and places, and 
the readiness and proficiency of the catechumens them- 
selves. The council of Eliberis appointed two years’ pro- 
bation for new converts; and Justinian, in one of his 
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Novdlee, prescribes the same length of time. The apostoli- 
cal constitutions lengthen the term to three years. Some- 
times It was limited to the forty days of lent. Socrates 
(observes, that, in the conversion of the Burgundians, the 
French bishop, who converted them, took only seven days 
to catechise them, and then baptized them. But, in case 
of sickness or imminent death, the catechumens were im- 
mediately baptized with what they called cUiik baptism. 

There were four orders or degrees of catechumens. 
The first were the exbthoumenoij or those who werednstruct- 
ed privately without the church, and kppt at a distance from 
the privilege of entering into the church, for some time, 
to make them the more eager and desirous of it. The 
next degree above these werdf i)iQ\akoumi€ 7 Mi^ audientcs^ or 
hearers. They were so called “from being admitted to 
hear sermons and the * Scriptures read in the church, but 
were not allowed to partake of the ]>ra,yers*‘ The thini 
sort of cateclmmens were the fonit4clinontes^ ^enu-flecteates^ 
or kneelers ; so called because they rec<jive imposition of 
hands, kneeling upon their knees. The fourth order was 
the bapHzomemi, ph-otizdmenffif the ampelmtes and elect 
which denote the immediate candidate.s of baptism, or such 
as were appointed to be baptized the next approaching 
festival r ^fore which strict examination was made into 
their proficiency under the several stages of catechetical 
exercises. .After examination, they were exorcised Tor 
twenty days together, and were obliged to fasting and 
confession. They were to get the creed and Lord’s pray- 
er by heart, and to repeat them before the bishop at their 
last examination. Some days before baptism they went 
A^eiled, or with their faces covered ; and it was customary 
to touch thenr ears, saying, Eph0fitff, be opened as 
also to anoint their eyes with clay; ^th ceremonies m 
imitation of our JSavior’s practice, and intended to shadow 
out to the catechumens their condition both before and 
aller admission into the Christian church. 

That part of divine service which preceded the common 
prayers of the communicants at the altar, that is, the 
psalmody, the reading of the Scriptures, the sermon, Ac. 
was called misaa catechumetwrum ; because the cateclin- 
mciis had the liberty ol* being present only at this part of 
the service. 

The ancients speak of the sacrament of the catechu- 
mens; and some modern writers, by mistake, suppose, 
tiiat, though they were not allowed to partake of the eu- 
charisl, thej'^ had something like it, which they call rfdo- 
guB pamSj or ptmis henedictus. But it appears from St. 
Augustine, that this sacrament was not the consecrated 
bread, but only a little taste of salt ; imunjitiug to them 
by that symbol, that they were to purge and cleanse their 
souls from sin, salt being the emblem of.plirity and incor- 
rnption. They called this a .sacrament, after the custom, 
of the primitive Christians, who gave that name to every 
thing that was mysterious, or had a spiritual signification 
in it. — Hend. Bu^. 

CATENA ; a (Jlreck word signifying a chain, in biblical 
criticism is an exposition of a portion of the Scriptures,- 
formed from collections from several authors. Thus we 
have Catencc. of the Greek fathers on the Octateuch, by 
Procopius ; on the book of Job, by Olympiociorus ; and on 
the Octateuch, the books of Samuel and Kings, by Nicc- 
phorus. These were-Greek writers themselves. Beside 
ihem, compilations of this sort were made from the early 
fathers by many later authors, such as Francis Zephyr, 
Lepomannus, Patrick, Junius, Corderius, Ac. Poole’s Sy- 
nopsis may be regarded as a catena of the modem inter- 
pretations of the whole Scriptures, as Woffms is of a still 
more ancient class on the New Testament. — Hend. Buck, 

CATERPILLAR, (chesil.) The word occurs Dent. 2H; 
38 ; Psalm 68; 46 ; Isaiah 33; 4 ; 1 Kings 8: 37 ; 2 Chron. 
6: 28 ; Joel 1:4-; 2; 25. In the four last cited texts, it is 
distinguished from the locust, properly so called ; and in 
Joel 1; 4, is mentioned as »e.ating up” what the other spe- 
cies had left, and therefore might lie called the consumer^ 
by way of eminence. But the ancient interpreters are far 
from being agreed what particular species it signifies. 
The Septuagini in Chronicles, and Aquila in Psalms, ren- 
der it bronchos: so the Vulgate in Chronicles and Isaiah, 
and Jerome in Psalms, hruchus^ the chafer, which is a great 
devourer of leaves. ‘^From the Syriac version, however. 


Michaelis is ibsposed to understand it the taupe grtllott, 
“ mole cricket,” which, in its grub state, i.s very destruc- 
tive to corn and other vegetables, by feeding on their 
roots. See Locust. — Watson. 

CATHARINE, (Saint,) a virgin and martyr of Alex- 
andria, equally illustrious tor her learning, eloquence, and 
piety. She sufi'ered martyrdom in the persecution under 
the emperor Maximm, in the fourth century. 

There are two other Catharines distmguished by the 
-.same qualiUc.s ; one of Sienna, who died in 1380; and the 
other at Bologna died in 1463, who wrote many religious 
works in Latin and Italian. — Bethma. 

CATHAEI, or Catharists, i. e. PuriUms^ a term appli- 
ed, ill different ages, Ao persons who di.stinguished them- 
selves by aiming (or, at lea.st, professing to aim) at great- 
er purity (lian the mass of Christians around them. It 
was' especially applied to the Paulicians of the seventh 
and following centuries, by way of reproach. They were 
charged with the errors of the Manichaeans; as were, 
generally, all who s<‘parated from the cliurch of Rome. 
See Paulicians. 

Speaking of the Cathari of the twelfth centur 3 »^, the 
learned and excellent Mr. Milner says, ‘‘ They»we re plain, 
unaj^siiining, harmless, and industrious Christians ; con- 
demning, by ihoir doctrine and manners, the whole appa 
ratus of the reigning idolatry and superstition ; placing 
true religion in the faith and love of Christ, and retaining 
a supreme regard for the divine word.” — See Milner’s 
Church Hist. vol. in. p. 3H5, — Wi 1 lta 7 }iJi. 

CATHEDRAL; the chief church of a disocese; a 
church wherein is a bishop’s see. The word comes from 
kaihedra, chair ;” the name seems to have taken itsi 
rise from the mariner of sitting in the ancient churches 
or assemblies of private Christians, lii these the council, 
i. e. the elders and priests, were called preshyterium ; at 
their head w'as the bishop, who held the place of chair- 
man, cathedral is or cathedraticus ; and the presbyters, 
who sat on either side, also called by the ani'ient fathers 
assessort's episcoporum. The episcopal authority did not re 
side m the bishop alone, but lu all the presbyters, wdiereof 
the bishop was president. A cathedral, tlierefore, origi- 
nally was different from what it is now ; the Christians, 
till the time of Constantine, having no liberty to build any 
temple. By their churches they only meant assemblies ; 
and by cathedrals, nothing more than consistories. — Hend. 
Buck. 

CATHOLIC, denotes any thing thni is universal or ge- 
neral.. 1. The Epistles of James, Peter, Jude, and John, 
are called the seven Catholic Epistles, either because they 
were not written to any particular person, or church, but 
to Christians in general, or to Christians of several coun- 
tries ; or because, whatever doubts may at first have been 
entertained respecting some of them, they were all ac- 
knowledged by the catholic or universal church, at the 
time this api>eilation was attached to them, which we find 
to have been common in the fourth century. 2. The rise 
of heresies induced the primitive Christiaii church to as- 
sume to itself the appellation of catholic^ being a charac- 
teristic to disiiuguisih itself from all sects, who, though 
they had party names, sometimes sheltered themselves un- 
der the name of Christians. The Romish church now dis- 
tinguislies itself by. Catholic^ in opposition to all who have 
separated from her communion, and whom she con.^ders 
as heretics and schismatics, and herself only as the true 
and Christian church. In the strict sense of the word, 
there is rio catholic church in being ; that is, no universal 
Christian communion. — Hend. Buck. 

CATHOLIC, or General Epis!I‘les. They are seven 
in number ; namely, one of James, two of Peter, three of 
John, and one of Jude. They are called catholic, be- 
cause directq^ to Christian converts generally, and not to 
any particular church. Hug, in his “ Introduction to the 
New Testament,” takes another view of the import of 
this terra, which was certainly used at an early period, as 
by Origen and others : — When the Gosptds and Acts of 
the Apostles constituted one peculiar division, the w‘)rks 
of Paul also another, there still remained writings oi dii- 
ferent authors, which might likewise form a collection oi 
themselves, to which a name must be given. It mignt 
most aptly be called the cemmon collection, kathohhm syraag- 
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fwff; of the ajKJStles, and the treatises contained in it, kni- 
nai and katholikaif which are commonly used by tlie Greeks 
as synonymous. For this we find a proof even in the most 
ancient ecclesiastical language. Clemens Alexandrinus 
calls the epistle which was despatched by the assembly of 
the apostles, fActs 15 : 23,) the “catholic epistle, as that 
in which all tne aj^tles had a share. Hence our seven 
epistles are catholic, or epistles of ail the apostles who 
are authors.’^— TFhtswe. 

CATHOLICISM ; that liberality of sentiment, which 
arises from an enlarged spirit of Christian philanthrophy, 
and which, passing beyond the limits of a sect, embraces 
in its affectionate regards and good opinion all who love 
our Lord Jesus Chnst m sincerity, k is that noble dispo- 
sition which tends to the broadest and most comprehensive 
vi(!ws of Christianity, and of its interests in the w6rldj 
and which prompts a man to sympathize with every por- 
tion of the true church of Christ, whatever be its denorpU 
nation, or its iricklental errors. It is opjxised to sectarism* 
See Liberality of sentiment. 

Th(’ term is sometimes used improperly to denote the be- 
lief of the church of Rome. 

CAVES, "or Caverns. The country "of Judea, being 
mountainous and rocky, is in many parts full of caverns, 
to which allusions frequently occur in the Old Testament. 
At Engcdi, in particular, there was a cave so large, that 
David, with six hundred men, hid’ themselves ip the sides 
of it, and Saul entered the mouth of the, cave without 
perceiving that any one was there, 1 Sam. 24, Jose- 
phus tells us of a numerous gang of banditti, who;' hav- 
ing infested the country, and being pursued by Herod 
with his ai*my, retired into certain caverns, almost Inac- 
cessible, neat Arbela in Galilee, where they Were with 
great difficulty subd ued . “ Beyond Damascus, says Stra- 
bo, “ are two mountains, called Trachones, from which the 
country has the name of Tcachouitis ; and from hence, to- 
wards Arabia and Iturea, are certain rugged mountains, 
in which there are deep caverns ; one of which Vill bold 
four thoiLsand men.” Tavernier, in his “Travels in Per- 
sia,” speaks of a grotto between Alepjio and Bir, tnat 
would hold near three thou.saiid horse. And Maundrel. 
assures us, that “ three hours distant from Sidori, about a 
mile from the sea, there runs along a high rocky moun- 
tain, in the sides of which are hewn a multitude of grot- 
toes, all very little differing from each other. They have 
eiiiraiK’cs about two feet s^piarc. Then^ are of the.se sub- 
terraneous caverns two hundred in number. It may, with 
probability, at least, be concluded that these places w6re 
contrived for the use of the living, and not of the dead.” 
These extracts may be useful in explaining such passages 
of Scn\)iure as the following ; “ Because of the Midian- 
ites, the children of Israel ina<le them dens which are in 
the mountains, and caves, and strong holds,” Judges b ; . 
2. To the.se they betook tlicmselves for refbge intiine.s of 
distress anil hostile invasion : — “ When the men of Israel 
.saw that they were m a strait, for the people w^ere distress- 
ed, thou the people, did hide thcmselvea in oaves, and in 
thickets, and in rocks, and m high places, and in pits,” 1 
vSntn. 13: ii. See also Jcr. 41 : ‘J. “To enter into the 
holes of the rocks and into the caves of the earth,” be- 
came with the prophets a very proper and ffimiliar image 
to express a stale of terror and consternation. Thus Isa, 
2: ly. “They .shall go into the holes of the rocks, and 
into the caves of the earth, for fear of the Lord, and for 
the glory of his majesty, when he ariseth to shake terribly 
the earth.”— IVrt/m. 

CAVE, (William ;) a learned divine, and ecclesiastical 
bistonan ol some eminence. He was the son of a clergy- 
man, and born at Pickwcll, in Leicestershire, in 1637. He 
received his education at St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
and took the degree of master of an.s in Kit^. The vi- 
carage of Islington was bestowed on him m 'l6()2 ; soon 
after which he was made chaplain to Charles the Second 
on which he took the degree of doctor of divinity • and 
having distinguished himself byhls writings, he waspro^ 
moted to a canonry of Wimisor, with the vicarage of Isle- 
worth, Middlesex. He died in 1713, and was interred in 
IsHngtem church, where a monument was erected tq his 
memory. Dr. Cave was a man of extensive lc?«uing, an 
ingenious writer, and a popular preacher ; bu; he was 
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deficient in point of judgment, and was disposed to place 
too much reliance on the authority of the Christian fa- 
thers and early writers ; on which account Dr. Jortin, in his 
“ Remarks on Ecclesiastical History,” styles him “ the 
whiiewasher of the ancients.” Le Clerc also made a 
somewhat similar complaint of Cave, in his “ Bibliothd- 
que Uiiiverselle,” which gave opcasion to a warm contro- 
versy between these learned men ; but which of the two 
had the better in the dispute, is not to be here decided. 
His principal works are “Primitive Christianity ; or, the 
Religion of the Ancient Christian^ in the first Ages of the 
Gospel.” “ Antiquitates ApostoliceB ; or, the History of 
the Lives,. Acts, and Martyrdoms of the Apostles, &c.” 
folio. “ Ecclq^iastici ; or, tb^ Iiives of the Fathers of the 
Fourth ^Btury,” folio. Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
llistoria Literaria,” two vote., folio, .2fi88 — 1698^ .republish- 
ed at Geneva, and, in a posthumous, enlarged, and im- 
proved edition, at Oxford, in two vols. folio, 1740, 1743. 
— Joms^s Chr. Bie^ 

CAUCASUS) the name of a ^series of mountains of 
which Ararat is a part ; and ,afiother part of which is 
named Taurus ; or the names of Taurus and Ararat are 
general throughout the ridge, and denote nearly, or alto- 
gether, the same as Caucasus. Thus is not easily deter- 
mined, as ancient authors s^em to use tjie names without 
sufficient precision to direct our opinion. We may, how- 
ever, consider Taurus as a mountain forming part of Cau- 
casus. Capt. Wilford gives the following account of its 
Hindoo appellation.: “The true Sanscrit name of this 
mountain is Chasa^giri, or the mountain of the (yhasas, a 
most ancient and powerful tribe, who inhabited this im- 
mense range, from th^^lastern limits of India to the con- 
fines of Persia ; and most probably as far as the Euxine 
and Mediterranean seas. They are often mentioned in 
the sacred books of the Hindoos. Their descendants still 
inhabit the .same regions, and are called to this day, 
sas, and in some places, Cltasyas and Cossais, They be- 
longed to the class Hif warriors, or Cshettm ; but now they 
are con.siflered as the lowe.st of the four classes, and were 
thu.s degraded, according to the institutes of Menu, by 
their omisMon of the holy rites, and by seeing no Brah- 
mins. 

If we reflect, that, after leaving the ark on mount Ara- 
rat, a great jiart of mankind travelled westward, (see Ara- 
rat,) we shall find, that with respect to them mount Tau- 
rus assumed, and preserved, an eastern bearing, of course j 
and the east being that quarter of the heavens in which 
the sun rose, every rising sun would remind such w’estern 
migrators, that iu that direction resided their great ances- 
tor. — Hence, among other causes, Ihcir idolatrous wor- 
ship of the rising .luminary ; wherein they paid homage 
to their distant parent ; and hence, they continued to wor- 
ship the rising sun,' as. it reminded them of their origin, 
and of him whom they peculiarly venerated. For this 
reason we often find on medals a bull with a star (or sun) 
between bis horns, i. e. the sun on the Jtead of mount Tau- 
rus. The same principle explains the ^standard of the 
great Mogul, which is, the sun rising behind a lion ; — im- 
plying, that in the original country where the royal race 
was native, the sun rose behind “ mount Lion.” Much 
the same may be thought xespecting the moon, which also 
rising in Ihe east, remindetl western nations of their east- 
ern connections. The idolatry of the nations east of 
mount Caucasus adopted thesd ideas but little, if at all, 
bei^ause the equine they had taken was contrary to these 
principles, which are strictly geographical. That the 
worship of Boodha, with other Hindoo notions, has been 
carried eastward in subsequent ages, is no impeachment 
of this arguipent. — Calmet. 

CAUSEY,' a raised way, or path, I Chron. 2G : 16. 2 
Chron. 9:4. One of these prepared ways is no doubt 
referred to in Isaiah 62: 10. which Mr. Taylor thus ren- 
ders — 

Paw, paw, the gatos *, 

Level IBVRNJ the way for the people ; 

Tlirow up, throw hp, the causey—lH. miec, raise, the raised 
way ; 

CloAr it from every stone : 

Display a atamluru to the people. 

Mr. Harmer would refer the fourth member of this sen- 
tence, to the heaping up stones by the way of landmarks, 
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to direct travellers in their way. Without impugning his 
instances, Mr. Taylor very properly hints that where a 
causey had already levelled and fixed the .*road, that 
further labor of raising mounts was unnecessary. As to 
the nature of these causeys, (called in this place urgsc- 
Leii,) George Herbert gives this information (p. 170.) A 
word of our last night’s journey, [in Hyrcania, i. e. Persia} 
the country to which Isaiah alludes.] The most part of 
the night we rode upon a paved causey, broad enough for 
ten horses to go abreast ; built by extraordinary laW and 
expense, Over a part of a great desert ; which is so even 
that it aflbrds a large horizon : howbcit being of a boggy 
loose ground upon the surface, it is covered with white 
salt, in some places a yard deep, a miserable passage ! 
for, if either the wind drive the, loose salt' abroad, which' 
is like dust -, or that by accident the horse or camel for- 
sake the causey, the b(jg is not strong enough to uphold 
them, but suffers them to sink past all recovery.’^ die then 
compares this *to the Roman via miUiareSy whose found ar 
tions were laid with huge .piles, or stakes, pitched into a 
bog, and fastened together with branches dr withes of 
wodd ; upon which rubbish was spread,* and gravel or 
stones afterward laid*, to make the grouml more firm and 
solid. « . ^ 

But another-purpose to which the foregoing description 
of a causey may be applied, is, an attempt to illustrate 
that very .obscure passage, -Ps. 84 ; 6, 7. tinder the arti- 
cle Altak, something has-^been said ‘respecting the illus- 
tration of the foregoing verses. To ascertain the sense 
of these, Mr. Tayloi- thus analyzes them : Ha^ythe than 
'rt'hose source of exertion, strength^ and^ility lor perseve- 
rance in the jonrney of life, and thee [God| .* he 

esteems it more, and it nwre strmgine^ns Mis hearty than 
meeting with a raised causey in a difficult," boggy moor,- 
rejoices and accommodates the traveller : it invigorates his 
tnind nwre than travellers are invigorated who pass through 
the vafky of Bekaa^ even at the very time when they find 
overflowing water for their refreshment, in the nnmenjus 
pools with which that valley abounds.” 

It IS very natural, he Observes, that the Psalmist, envy- 
ing, as it wciHi, the inmates in the tabernacle of God, 
.should direct his thoughts to those wdiowere travelling to- 
wards that holy place, and almost envy them, also, their 
happy privilege. Tf this be admitted, the pathos of the 
ode will appear very forcible, and the progressive climax 
of ideas veiy happy, as directed to, (1.) the birds who may 
build at the altar j (2.) the rc.sidents in the holy place j (3.) 
those pious persons who were travelling towards it, though 
at present far from it : — > 

How lovely are thy taheruBclos, O Lord c»f hosts * 

My aoiil loni^elh, and Ues^ircth even to tainting, towards the court) 
of the I.OIID ; 

Where-.iM, the bird hath found a dwclllhg, an»l the dove a nest ft»r 
heruelf, 

Where ahe may lay her youn"; in thy aacrificatory, O Loud of 
hosts ! 

Happy the resident dwcllera in thy house ! they art* ever praMini:: 
thee J 

Happy the man, whose jiower Is in thee ! it exceeds in their 
Iwarts the smoothett causey : 

They travel, a.) if m the valley of Bokaa; 

Whore also iImj rains overflow the reservoirs. 

They advance from one place of refreshment to another place hf 
reih’shmont, 

To appear before the God of gods in Sion ’ 

How travellers might be accommodated by a causey, 
we have seen above ; and causeys being constructc^d 
in boggy, wet places, the tran.sition of thought to the val- 
ley abundant in springs is easy. The value of Spring.^ in 
the East, may be gathered from, many expressions in 
Scripture. 

It remains only to hint, that the valley of Bekaa is 
among the - mountains of Lebanon, (See Baca.) Was 
the Psalmist at this time in a dry and thirsty land where 
no water was ? and further fVoin Zioh' than even Bekaa 
itself, though in a different direction ? 

It is usually understood that the' prophet Isaiah (chap, 
40: 3.) alludes to the custom of sending iiersons, as we might 
say, laborers, pioneers, beforo a great prince, to clear the 
way for his passage. 

The voice of him that erieth in the trildemcea^ 

“ Prepare ye the way of 'the Loud : 


1 

(Smooth the smfaro ol a way tor ihv 1.ord: the very word which 
we have before rond.M*ed- hsvol (EVKN)ilm way for the people. 
Make straight in tub desbri’ a camey for out God : (iho word 
for causey is, as liofore, ) 

Mveiry valhy ehall he raised: 

And every mountaifi ami hill shall be lowered ; 

And the winding paths shall be made straight ; 

And the broken^towgix-placts into a coniliuKjd level. 

The following is from Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain, (p. 
468.) and affords a happy comment on the passage. “ I, 
waiting upon fny lord embassador two years, and part of 
a third, and travelling with him in pi*ogress with that 
king, [the Mogul,] in the most temperate months there, 
’twixt September and AprH, was in one of our progrossc.s 
’twixt Mandoa and Amadavar, nineteen day.s, making but 
short journeys in a wii.nERNEss, where by a very great 
company sent before ms, to make those, passages and places fit 
to recMve uSj A way was cut out, and made even, broad 
outugh for our convenient passage ; and in the place W’ he re 
we pitched our tents a great compass of, ground w'^as rid, 
and made plain for them, by grubbing a number of trc' s 
and bushes ; yet there we w^ent as readily to our tents OvS 
we did wdien they w’ere set up in the plains.” — Calmet. 

CEASE. To cease, from our own works, is to leave off 
obedience to our wdll as our rule ; forbear resting on onr 
owm works as our nghtf‘Oiisiies.s before God ; and depend 
on Jesus’ folfilment of tin? law' in ojir stead, and obey the 
law as a rule in the strength of his grace. Hcb. 4 : 10. 
He. that hath suffered in the fie,sh hath ceased from sin ; he 
that is held in law nS sufl'ering wnth Christ, is (reed from 
the guilt of sin ; he that hath experienced the pow'er of 
Christ’s death on his conscience, is ceased from the love 
and voluntary service of sin : he that has suffered, cordi- 
ally, a violent deatli for Christ’s sake, has entirely got rid of 
sin, hi.s worst burden. 1 Bet. 4:1. fre- 

quently, earnestly. 2 Tim. 1:3. iThess. 0 : 17.— Rrow'n. 

CECIL, (Richard, M. A.), was born in Chisw'cll street, 
London, November 8, 1748. His father w'as scarlet dyer 
to the East India company, ancl w'as an intelligent man. 
Ilis mother was the only child of Mr. Grosvenor, a re- 
spectable mei'chant in London, and niece of the Rev. Dr. 
Grosvenor, the celebrated author of the ‘‘ JMoiirncr ” His 
father was a member of the church of Kiighind, and tfxik 
his son wdth him regularly to church on a Sunday. His 
mother was a dissenter, and a woman ol' real piety ; she, 
liow'cver, appears to have been not sufficiently attentive to 
the cullivatioii of the understanding of her sou; though 
for the concerns of religion she habitually displayed ajust 
attention. His education w'as private, but his intellectual 
pow’^ers were very superior. His father, intending him 
for business, placed him in Iw'o respectable mercantile 
houses ; but as he w'as attacked by disease, and w'as 
averse to trade, he devoted his time to liic*rature and the 
arts. At an early age, he wrote many essa 5 ^s, which were 
inserted in the periodical publications of the dn^'. His 
father w'as a man of extensive reading and clas.sical edu- 
cation, and was surprised and delighted at the discovery 
which he unexpectedly made, that his son was a poet. To 
painting he was al^o peculiarly attached ; and, unknow'ii 
to his parents, at an early nge he visited France, solely 
from a desire to inspect the performances of the great 
masters. On his return, his father consented that he .should 
visit Rome, in order that his knowledge of that art might 
bq improved. An unexpected circumstance, however, 
prevented that plan from being carried into effect, and he 
continued to reside with his father. His conduct w'as at 
this priod very bad : to the perusal of w orks of infidelity 
and Irreligion he devoted much time, and soon became a 
professed infidel. But his mind at length wms illumined 
by the Spirit of God— bis conscience was aroused— he bc?- 
gan to pray, and fo read his Bible. He consulted his 
mother — attended the preaching of the gospel— and w'lis 
assisted, gradually to discover Ids ow'ii character, his ne- 
cessities, his danger, and his remedy. His father, w'ho 
was a bigot, nftw cautioned him against becoming a dis- 
senter, "but promised to assist him, provided he became a 
minister of the church of "England. To the advice of his 
father he paid attention ; and on May the Wth, 1773, 
was enterea at Queen’s college, Oxford. During his re- 
sidence at the universilyj he acquired much inforination 
and knowledge ; but experienced great difficulties m open- 
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ly and habitually making a ))ri)b'b>su)n of ivhgion. Oti 
the 22d of September, 1771), bt* was ordained deacon, on 
the title of the Rev. Mr. Pttgh, of Raac(3ley, in Lincoln- 
shire. In the Lent term following, lie took the degree of 
bachelor of arts *, and oh the 2Md of February, 1777, Acas 
adruitted to priest’s orders. With Mr. Vugh he staid but 
J'ur a short time, and, at his request, went to ofneiate in 
the churches of Thoviiton, Bagworili, and Markheld, in 
Leicestershire. Ills ministry at those jilaces was emi- 
nently useful ; and through his instrunientaliiy a geuecal 
attention to the go*pel was ca cited among the people j 
and at length a iluiirisliiag eotigregation was formed in 
each ehundi. On Mr. Cccifs return to Rauceley, he re- 
<-< 3 ive(l a letter, informing him that two .small liyiftgs had 
been jiroeiired by his friends for him at Lewes, in Sus- 
.scx. iloth tho.se livings, liowcver, brought in only about 
eighty jwamds fier annum. In 1777, lie was much afliict- 
ed hy the death of his motlier; as also, subsequently, in 
177V, by that of his father. At Lewes he wa^s attacked 
by rheumatism, owing to tlio dampness of thp place j aii^l 
with that complaint was so much troubled, that he was at 
length compel leil to quit it, and to reside af Islington, 
near London. Luring his residence at that place, he 
prciicheil at various churches and chapels : and he was 
singularly instrumental in the conversion oi sirwicrs, and 
in the edilication of saints. For soma years he preached 
a k'eture at Lothbury, ht six o’clock on the Sunday even- 
ing, which was attended by many excellent person.s. At 
the same time be bad also the whole duty to perform of 
St. John’.s chapel, Ledford row, and an evmiing lecture at 
Orange street <diupel, which was then a chapel of ease. 
His ill health, however, coiiipolli‘d him reluctantly to de- 
cline th(‘ lecture in Lolhlniry. Soon after, Orange street 
chapel w'as also resigned ; but he united with his friend 
the Rev. Henry J'^ister, in performing the duty of Long 
Acre (‘hapel. In 17H7, he accepted the oflicc of lecturer 
at Clirist church, Spitalfields ; and zealously and aflcc- 
lionately performed his duties, not indeed for the pfr.uni- 
ary rernuiiemtioii he received, since by that lecture his 
circiim.siiinces were unimproved j but for the glory of GchI 
and the welfare of man. Jn Long Acre chape?! he labor- 
ed for some time with eminent success to immense eou- 
grcgjitiuns ; but his health and duties compelled him, in 
iSOl, to resign it. His labors at St. John’s were most 
arduous, but from them he did not shrink, and seldom did 
he allow any one to occupy his place. About the year 
IbUi). he established an annual sermon at that chapel, to 
be preached on May day to young persons. He actively 
engaged m every institution of benevolence, and first 
suggested the plan, as he allerwards assisted the estab- 
lishment, of the Rupture society. In 1800, Mr. Cecil 
was requested by Samuel Thornton, Esq. to acciipt the 
livings of CobUarn ainl Lisley j biit-for a long time he de- 
clined so to do, because be could not, during the •winter 
season, officiate as minister therein ; but he Was at length 
pcrsuadi’d to accept them, and to ])erform duty there in 
the summer. In 1808, he wais attacked by a paralytic sei- 
ziiri-, and w'sis <*ompellcd to visit Cliftori. The journey 
did not much, however, improve his health j and he rc- 
tned m May, 1800, to Tunbridge wells. But all the 
measures resorted to for Ins recovery Avere unattended 
with success J and on the 15th of August, 1810, aged six- 
iv-two, he expired. The exertions of Mr. Cecil, as a 
preacher, were immense ; his talents Avere eminent; his 
cioquoiu’e Was uni)assamptl, yet solemn, and souictinips 
arjtiiineiilatiye. As a Christian, he was hahiinally spirit- 
uall) minuoa ; modest anil nnassuminft, ho never intrud- 
ed his capacities on the attention of mankind. He was 
coatonted with doing gcsid, and getting good; and liis- 
Moiks, though lea, arc valnahh* for their sterling seu.se 
and gpnmne piety. No Christian student, or Christian 
mimslcr, or privau- Christian, should be wotboat » Ceoil’s 
Hraa ms.” ]. ew men h.ave ever been so lieloved by their 
Iriends, or respected by the world, as Mr. Cecil; and his 
Letters, Essays, Sermons, and Remains, cannot but be 
pcru.sc<l with feelings of interest, by all who can estimate 
the value of a gmwl man, and the excellence of sincere 
and unaffected piety. See Memoirs of Rev. Mr. Cecil • 

P refixed to his works, collected and revised bv Josinh' 
ratt, B. arts. Biog, ^ 


CEC'lidA; a young lady of a good family in Rome, 
was Inarried to a gentleman named Valerian. Being a 
Christian herself, she soon persuaded her husband to em- 
brace the same faith j and his conversion was speedily 
followed !)y that of his brother Tiburtius. These things 
drew ujKm them ail, the vengeance of fhe civil magistrate : 
the two brothiTs were bcheatled ; and the officer who led 
ihoia to execution, becoming their convert, suffered the 
same fhte. Cecilia being apprehended was put to death 
by being placed naked, In a scalding bath, wdieye having 
continued a considerable ttuic, her head was struck off 
witli a sword, A. L. 

CEDAR TREE. The cedar is a large and noble ever- 
green tree.^ Its lofty height, and ils lar-extctided‘branchcs, 
afford spacious shelter duef shade, Ezek. 31 : 8, 6, 8. The 
M'ood i^sweiy valuable; is of a rtiddish color, of an aro- 
matic smell, and reputed incorruptible. 'This is owing 
to its bitter taSte, Avhich the worms cannot endure, and to 
its rcsiii^ which pre^rves it from the injuries ol’ the 
weather.* The ark of the covenant, and much of Ihe 
temple of Solomon, and that of Liana at . Ejihesms, w^ere 
built of cedar. ‘'The tree is much celebrated in Scripture. 
It is called, the glory' of Lefcanoh,;’ Isa. 40 : 13. On 
that mountain it must in former timeji have flourished in 
great abundance. Tfiere are some cedars stilF growing 
there Avhich arc prodigiously rfl^rge. Bui the travellers 
w'ho have visited the place witMii these Iavo or three cen- 
Xuries, and who describe trcc.s of yast size, inform us that 
their number is diminished greatly ; .so that, as Isaiah 
says, “ ^ child may number them,” Isa. 10:111. MaUn- 
drell measured one of the largest size, and found it to be 
tw'clve yards and sy||WicheiS in girt, and yaX sound ; and 
thirty-seven yards fl^be spread of its boughs. Gabriel 
Sionita, a' very learned Syrian Maronite, wIk> assisted m 
editing the Parts Polyglot, a man worthy of all credit, 
thus describes the cedars of mount Lebanon, which he 
had examined on the spot : “ The cedar grows on the 
most elevated part of the mountain, is taller than' tlie 
pinc‘, and so thick, that five men together could scarcely 
encompass one. It shoots out it? branches at ten or 
twelve feet from the ground : they are large and distant 
from each other, and are perpetually green. The wood 
is of a brown color, A^ery solid and iti corruptible, if pre- 
scrveil from aavi. The tree bears a small cone like that 
of the pine.’’ — IVatson. 

CEDROIV, or Kionor^; sb calleHl from KerJar, black, 
dark, gloomy. This was the memorable brook, into whi' h 
Asa, HczeJciab, and Josiah cast the ashes of the accursed 
things used in idolatrous worship, (2 Chroii. 1.5 : 10. 30; 
M. 2 Kings 23 : 1 — 4 ;) Avlueh Lavid crossed barefoot, 
and weeping, when fleeing from Absalom, (2 Sam. 1 5 ; 30 ; ) 
4xnd over which llie great Redeemer passed, to enter the 
garden of GethsCmaiie,^the night before bis sufferings 
and ik*ath. Here, indeed, J(‘sus often walked, for beloved 
the sacred haunts of that llalloAA'ed ground, where he 
kncAV his last agony, in the conflicts yviih Satan, was to 
take place. John 18? 1, 2. See Jerusalem. 

Here,” says Lr. Hawker, Avould my soul take fre- 
quent wing, and, by faith alight near the hallowed spot. 
And if Jesus oft-timc.s re-sorted thither with his disciples, 
here, methinks, Would my .soul delight to roam and .sec 
the place, and the memorable brook Jesus flrank^of by 
the way.” Ps. 110 : 7. See Getiisemahe. — Hawker s C(m- 
enrdanre. 

CELESTINS; a religious order, so called from their 
founder Peter de Meuron, afterwards rtTised to the pontifi- 
cate under, the name ofCcle.stin V. 

This Peter, who was born at Iscrnia, a little toum in the 
kingdom of Naples, in the year 1215, of but mean parents, 
retired very young to a solitary mountain;^ in order to de- 
dicate himself Wholly to prayer and mortification. The 
fame of his ptety brought several, out of curiosity, to see 
him ; some of wnom^^ikarmed with Iffs virtues, renounced 
the world, to accomrpa^ny him in his solitude. With these 
he formed a kind of community, in the year 1254 ; which 
was approved by pope Urban IV., in 12f)4,‘ and erected 
into a distinct order, called the Hermits of St. Damien. 

Peter de Meuron governed this drdcr till 1286, when his 
love of solitude and retirement induced him to;qmt the 
charge. In July, 1294, the great reputation of His sanctity 
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raised him, though much agaiiisi' his will, to the pontifi- 
cate. He then took the name of Celesiin V., and his order 
that of Celesiins, from him. By his bull he approved their 
constitutions, and confirmed all their monasteries, which 
were to the number of twenty. But he sat too short a time 
in the chair of St. Peter to do many great things for his 
order ; for, having governed the (!harch five months and 
a few days, and considering the'^ great burthen he had 
taken upon him, to which he thought himself unequal, he 
solemnly renounced the pontificate, in a consistory held at 
Naples. 

After his death, which happened, in 1296, his order 
made great progress, not only in Italy, but hi France like- 
wise ; whither the then general Peter of Tivoli sent twelve 
religious, at the request of king Philip the Pair, who gave 
them twowmouasteric.s— one in thje forest of Orleans, and 
the other in the forest of Compeigne, at mount Chartres. 
This order likewise passed into several pro v^ces of Ger- 
many. They have about fiinety-six convents in Italy, add 
twenty-one in France, under the title of priories. The 
('clesims of the province of France hc^e the privilege, by 
a grant of the popes Mfirtih V. and Clerpelit v II., of mak- 
ing nevC statutes whenever they think proper, for the regu- 
lation of their order. JBy virtue of this power, they drew 
up new constitutions,' whtJli were received in a provincial 
chapter in 1667. Tlr^’ are divrded into three parts .* — .the 
first treats of the provincial chapters, and t)ic electiohs of 
superiors j tho kecond contains th< regular observances ; 
and the Inird the visitation arub correction of the monks. 

The Celestins rise, two hours after midnight, to say ma- 
tins. They eat no flesh at any when they are 

sick. They fa.st every Wednesday Friday, from Eas- 
ter to the feast of the- exaltation of the holy cross; and, 
from that feast to Easter, every day. As to their habit, it 
consists of a wdiite gown, a capuche, and a black scapii- 
lary. In the choir, ami when they go out of the monastery, 
♦licy wear a black cowl with the capuche : their shirts are 
of serge. 

Celestins, likewise, is the name given to certain licnnits, 
who, during the short pontificate of Cclestin V., obtained 
of the p(jpe permission to quit the order of Friars Minors, 
to which they belonged, and retire into solitude, there to 
practise the rule of St. Francis, in its utmost strictness 
'J'he superiors, being disgusted at this separation, took all 
methods to reduce these hermits to tiie obedience of the 
order; to avoid which persecution, they retircdnito Greece, 
and continued some time in an island of Acljaia. But pope 
Boniface VITT., who succeeded Cclestin, being importuned 
by the order of Friars Minors, revoked the grant of his 
predece.ssor, and ordered the Cclestin hermits to return to 
the otiedience of their sujwriors. Accordingly, Thomas 
Sola, lord ol' the island where they had fixed, drove them 
out; and this he did in a time of famine; by which these 
poor religious were exposed to great misery and want in 
their journpys, especially as they pa.ssed through the coun- 
tries of the Latins, who looked upon them as schismatics, 
'fhey were something belter treated in the countries of the 
Greeks, among wl^iom they eoritinued for two years unmo- 
lested ; but the patriarch of Constantinople, lieing returneil 
from Venice, excommunicated them twice, because they 
tlid not submit to their superiors ; nevertheless, these soli- 
taries did not want for protectors ; and the archbishop of 
I^atras particularly interested himself ip their cause. 

Brother James du Mont, one of these hermits, returning 
from Armenia, where he had resided some time, without 
knowipg what had passed in relation to his brethren, came 
into Italy, and made his submission to the general, who 
soon after sent him on a mission to the Ea.st. Being ar- 
rived at Negrojiont, and hearing qf the j^rsccution raised 
Against the Celestine hermits, he endeavored to accommo- 
date matters, pud managed the affair with so much pru- 
dence, that the fathers of Romania consented that all these 
hermits should acknowledge him as their superior, under 
the dependence of the geUeral. This the general would 
not"Consent to ; which obliged Imother Libcratus and his 
companions to cqm^ into Italy, and represent to the pope, 
that he and his brettiren had been always faithful to the 
church, and that all the accusations against them were 
mere calumnies. 

A chapter general, held at Toulouse, in 1307, obtained 


an order from Charles II., king of Naples, to the inquisitor 
of that state, to act against brother Liberalus and his 
companions. Accordingly, the inquisitor examined them, 
and declared them innocient ; at the same time advising 
them to retire to Anciano, where he granted them his pro- 
tection against the pursuits of their enemies. But atler- 
wards, being gained over by their enemies, he cited them 
a second time before him, and found a pretence to comlcmn 
them as heretics and schismatics. In consequence of 
which sentence they were first imprisoned, and then ba- 
nished. — ffeud. Burk. 

CELIBACY; the state of unmarried persons. Celibate, 
or celibacy, is a word chiefly used in speaking of the sin- 
gle life of the popish clergy, or the obligations tliey are 
under to abstain from marriage. The church of Rome 
imposes a universal celibai-.y on all her clergy, from the 
pope to the lowe.st deacon and subdeacon. The advocates 
for thLS usage pretend that a vow of perpetual celibacy 
was required m the ancient church as a condition of (ordi- 
nation, even from the earliest apostolic ages. But the 
contrary is evident from numerous examples of bishops 
and archbisho|>s, wlio lived in a state of matrimony, with- 
out any prejudice to their ordination or their function. 
Neither our Lord nor his apostles laid the least restraint 
upon the connubial union — on the contrajy, the Scriptures 
speak of it as honorable m all, withoui the least restriction 
as to persons. Heb. 13: 4. Malt. 19: 10, 12. 1 Cor. 7: 2, 
9. Paul even assigns forbidding to marry as chaiacleris- 
lic of the a|X)stasy of the latter times. 1 Tim. 4: 3. The 
fathers, without making any distinction lietwcen clergy 
and laity, asserted the lawfulness of the marriage of all 
Christians. Marriage was not forbidden to bishoiis in the 
Eastern church till the close of the seventh century. Ce- 
libacy was not im|iosed on the Western clergy in general 
till the end of the eleventh century, though attempts had 
been made long before. Superstitious zeal for a .sancti- 
monious appearance in tin; clergy seems to have promoted 
it at first ; and crafty policy, armed with povver, no doubt 
riveted this clog on the sacerdotal order in later periods of 
the church. Pope Gregory VI 1. appear m this business 
to have had a view to separate the clergy as mi h as pos- 
sible from all other interests, and to bring them into a total 
dependence*, upon his authority ; to the end that all tempo- 
ral power might, iii a high degre-o, be subjugated to the 
papal jiinsda tion. f'orbidding to marry, therefore, has 
evidently (he mark of the beast upon it. See Makriaoe. 
— Tlmd. Burk. 

CELLITES, or “ Brethren and Sisters of St. Alexius 
pious Christians, who, in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, whgn the clergy were shamefully negligent in 
their religious duties, supplied their “lack of serviced by 
visiting the sick and attending funerals. (See Loleards.) 
They received the name of Cellites, from the retired man- 
ner in which they lived m cefis, and sequestered from the 
world, though they did not (like the monks) spend their 
time in religious idleness. (Gee Mosheiin's Eccl. Hist. vol. 
ill. p. 357, Note; Harweis's Ch. Hist. vol. ii. p. 302.) — 

CELS US ; a philosopher of the second century, and of 
the Epicurean school, who composed a book against 
Christianity, to which he gave the title of Alethes los^os, 
which Ongen, in his rtTutation of it, has, to a considera- 
ble extent, rescued from oblivion. It is invaluable, on 
account of the admissions of the grand facts and doctrines 
of the gospel, as preached by the apostles, and contained 
in .their writing^ by an enemy, who lived little more than 
one hundred and thirty years after the ascension of our Lord. 
He has nearly eiglily quotations the books of the 
New Testament, which he not only appeals to as existing, 
\>\tC as universally received by the Christians of that age as 
credible and divine. He is most minute in his references 
to the cbrcumstances of the life of Christ and his apostles, 
which wshowg that he was well acquainted with them, and 
that no one denied them. He every where ridicules the 
idea of our Lord’s divinity, contrasting with it that of his 
poverty, sufferings, and death ; wliich proves not only that 
the Christians of that early age avowed their belie! ui the 
doctrine, but that Celsus himself, though an unbeliever, 
found it in the documents to which he refers, ® 
of his acquaintance with the Christian system, lmu you 
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Ootl, when under punishment/’ be asks, “ say any thing 
like this ? ” You will have him to be God,” he insists, 
‘*who ended an infamous life with a miserable death.” 
** If,” he proceeds, ** he thought fit to undergo such things,' 
and if, in obedience to the Father, he suffered death, it is 
apparent they could not be painful and grievous to him, 
he being a God, and consenting to them,” &:c. See Laud- 
KEU, and OaioEN, am. Cels. — Mend. Buck. 

CEMETERk'; a place set apart for the burial of the 
dead. Anciently, none were buried in churches or church* 
5 ’ards j it was even unlawful to inter in cities, and the ce- 
meteries were without the walls. Among the primitive 
Christians, these were held in great veneration. It even 
appears from Eu.sebius and Tertulliaii, that in the early 
ages they aescrabJed for divine worship in the cemeteries. 
Valerian seems to have conffscated the cemeteries and 
other places of divine worship j but they were restored 
again by Gallicnus. As the martyrs were buried in these 
places, the Christians chose them for building churches 
on, when Constantine established their religion ; andheUce 
some denve the rule which still obtains' in the church of 
Rome, never to consecrate an altar without putting under 
it the relics of some saint.— Buck. 

CENCHRKAj a seaport belonging to the city of Co- 
rinth, in the Archipelago. Though situated on the Saronic 
gulf at the distance of nine miles from the city, il was ne- 
vertheless considered to be a part of its suburbs. When 
Paul wrote Ins epistle to the Romans, there seems to have 
been a Christian church planted in it, independent of that 
which existed in the city of Corinth, for in Rom. 16: 1, he 
rccommimds to their Christian regard at Rome,* Pheebe, a 
deaconess of the church which is in Ccnchrea. The apos- 
tle embarked from this port on his voyage to Jerusalem, 
having his hair cut off at Cenchrea in compliance w'llh a 
vow that he had made. Acts 18: 18. — 

CENSER ; a vessel in which fire and incense were 
carried in certain parts of the Hebrew worship. It appears 
from numerous instances, that the .servicc.s of divine wor- 
ship, under the Mosaic dispensation, i:e.semblcd those usu- 
ally addressed to monarchs and sovereigns among the Ori- 
entals j and there can be little doubt, that the Hebrews 
directed them to a person understood to be resident in the 
sanctuary, before w'hich, and in which, they w'erc per- 
formed. This notion of Jewish services w'as .so strong 
among the heathen, that w^e firnl they reported the object 
of worship in the temple at Jerusalem to be an old mm 
with a beard. That report might possibly originate in 
tlie description of the Ancient of days, by the prophet Ha- 
iiiel. However that might be, it is generally concluded 
that the attendants on the temple were nearly .similar to 
the atiendanis on royalty and dignity in general ; and 
many external acts of worship w^ere of the same {jppeax- 
ance and import. We have no custom of burning per- 
fumes, as a mode of doing honor; and though the church 
of Rome Ims ndopteil the use of the censer, and fumiga- 
tion, It is as a part of sacred worship, not of civil gralula- 
tion. On the contrary, in the East, fiimigaiioii lorms a 
part of civil entcrtainincnt, and is never omitted .when it 
is intend<‘d to compUniciit a guest. Being thus general, 
and indeed indisjumsable, in Asiatic maimers, it was re- 
ceived anciently into divine worship ; and the priests in 
their ordinary service, as well as the lugh-priest in the 
most solemn acts of his public administration!^ used in- 
cense — a cloud ol incense, in approaching to the more im- 
mediate presence of God. 

In Lev. 16: 12, we find Aaron directed “to take a cen- 
ser full of buriuug coals of fire from ofl' ilie altar before 
the Lord, amj his li||,nds full of sweet incense beateii smalt, 
and to bring it within the vail, and to put the incense upon 
the fire before the Lord, so that the, cloud of the incense 
might cover the mercy scat, wliich w'as over the ark tif 
the testimony.” The apostle in Heb. V: 4, siieaks of the 
golden censer OB a thing which belonged to the tabernacle. 

It has been observeil that the original word thumiatmon, 
which we translate “ a c^n.ser,” may as well be rendered 
“ the altar of incense,” which was all overlaid with beaten 
gold, aJid was one of the most imiioriant vessels of the ta- 
liemacle. The high-priest was not allowed to enter the 
most holy place, iior to perllirm any service in u, without 
first taking incense w'ith him, w'hich he w'as to bring in a 


censer from this altar. . “ The manner of the service of 
this altar,” says Pr. Owen, “ was briefly thus : The hi^ 
priest, once a year, namely, on the solemn day of expia- 
tion, took a golden censer from this altar : aAer which, 
going out of the sanctuary, he pul fire into it, taken from 
the idtar of burnt-offerings, without th^ tabernacle, in the 
court w’^here the perpetu^ fire was preserved. Then re- 
turning into the holy place, he filled his hands with incense 
taken from this altar, the place of the residence of the 
spices ; which incense he put upon the fire in the censer, 
and So entered the hcAy place wUh a cloud of the smoke 
thereof.” f Exposition on iieb.^9: 4.) See Incense. 

Little is Known oh the ibrm' smd natuje of the anejent 
Hebrew censer. What oen^ers have been received from 
heathen antiqi|ity, and those used in the Romish worship 
also, being suspended by chains, they give, hot unfrequent- 
ly, eri^neous ideas of ^Jhis' sacred utensil, as employed 
amoni^ the Jews. The Hebrew has two ^rds, both rfen- 
riered cewser in* oax tiun&la^da* .The first, (mchatehy or 
mechettety) describes the censers of Aaron, arid of Korah 
and hia^oottipony, L^v. 10; 1. Num. 16: 6. 

From 2ChK>n.S5; 19. we kawi that'king Uzziali at- 
tempted to “ bum incense in the house of the Lord, .having 
a censer in his hand.” The word is'difiererit fron% the for- 
mer, (mekatherely) and seems to import an impiemeiit of 
another shape. Jt deserves' iBticey that tho.se who used 
these mckaihtrtly are described as holi^ng them in their 
hands ; but ahis position is not, that we recollect, ascribed 
toRie mechatet, or cOjiscr of Aaron. Til is leads to the 
conclusion, that the mekatheret may be considered as a kind 
of censer, carried m the hand ; not alone, ^as the heat aris- 
ing from the burniJB|^'embers it contained would be disa- 
greeably great, but in a kind of dish, W’hich dish, with the 
cens^cr m it, W’as placed' on the altar of incense, and there 
left, diffusing a smoke, morning and evening, during the 
trimming of the lamps, &c. Ex. 30: 7, 8. Apparently, 
this w'as regarded as an inferior kind of censer, appropri- 
ate to the priests, and common to them all ; but whether 
the other kind (the mechatet) was peculiar to the high- 
priest, is not clear : we find it used by the sons of Aaron, 

(Lev. 10: J.) but that was an irregularity, and w’as pu- 
ni.shed as such. It is mentioned, also, as being employed 
by iwro hundred and fifty of the assixdates of ICorah j but 
that w'tts in rebellion, and proved fatal to the transgressor*. 

A similar distinction of censers is observed in the New 
Testament ; for the twenty-four elders (Rev. 5: 8.) had 
golden vials full of odors ; — but (chap. 8: 2.) the angel had 
a golden censtr. These vials were not small bottles, such ^ 
as we call vials; wbich idea arises instantly by association 
in our minds ^ but they were of the nature of the censers 



and dishes, above spoken of, ^compared by Doddridge tp a 
tea-cup and saucer.) This fi^yes a very different idea to 
chap. 15: 8. 16: 1. &:c. of the same booK, where the vials 
having the wrafhof God, are poured out ; for if they con- 
tained firCy that is a fit emblem of w^rath ; and burning 
embers may be descrilied poured mt from a censer, with 
great propriety. Nothing can be mo/e apparent, if we 
suppose, for instance, the cavering of the censer to be 
wholly removed ; in which state the bowd of it, jierhaps, 
may be that described by the Apocalyptic Avriter as a vial ; 
and it might oouveniently contain tlie fire to be poured out 
from it. This is perfectly agreeable to its form and ser- 
vices as a censer, and to tlic nature and use of the ancient 
mekatheret. 
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We ought also to remark, that bearing censers is an of- 
fice of servants, in altendanee on their superiors ; — tlie 
same office anciently, in tlie temple, no doubt, denoted 
waiting on the Deity — being occupied m his service — in 
attendance on him. This action, therefore, demonstrates 
the devoUdne&a to false gods, of th'^'se who worshipped 
them, by bearing censers to honor their images: especial- 
ly, when it is recollected, that offering inceubc w'as con- 
nected with addr(‘sses and prayers.— ; Jones. 

CENSURE ; the act of judging and blaming others for 
their faults. Faithfulness in reproving another iliffers Irorn 
censoriousness : the former arises from love to truth, and 
respect for the person ; the latter is a disposition that loves 
b) find fault. However just censure may be wliere there 
is blame, yet a (‘ensorions spirit, or rash judging, must be 
avoided. It is usurping the authority and ludginent of 
God. It is unjust, uncharitable, mischievous, productive 
of unli!i])])iness to ourselves, and often the cause of disor- 
der and confusion in society. Sic Rash JunotNu . — ITnuL 
linrh. 

CENTURIES OF MAGDERURG; the first compiv- 
hensive work of the Protestants on church history, and so 
called because it was divided into centuries, each volume 
containing a hundn'd years, and was first written at Mag- 
deburg. Matthias Flaccius formed the plan of it in 
in order to prove the agrecimHil of the luilheran doftnm* 
with that of the primitive Christians, and the differtHiee 
between the latter and that of the. Catholics, .lohii Wig.md, 
Malth. Judex, Basil Faber, Andrew Corviruis, and Thomas 
Holzliuler, were, after Flaccius, the chie.f writers ami edit- 
ors. Some Lutheran jirinccs and nublcinen patronized it, 
and many learned men assisted in the work, wbieh was 
drawn wnih great care and fididiiy, from the original 
sources, eompiled willi sound palgment, and wntlen m 
Latin. It was continued by the ecnturuUnreSyXW^ the cditor.> 
were called, only to the y^’ar 13(Mj; and was published at 
Basle, in thirteen volumes, folio. A moile.n 

edition by Baumgarten and Sender, but wbicli rea« lu’s 
only to the year fiOO, appeared at Nurendmrg, 17.')7- - IVm, 
in MX volumes, quarto. A good aJnidgmeiit was prepared 
by Liieas Osuinder ; the Tubingen edition of wbifh ( lij()7 
— U»()8) comprehends the period from tlie fourteenth to 
tlie sixteenth century. Tin' Calholies, finding tlnaiiselvcs 
atlaeked in this alanrmig way, and coidnlcd by m:iti«'rs 
o{ lact. Baionms wrote Ins Annal.s. in opposiimn to the 
Ceiiinrne - lincy y\irrr,; JhucL Burl;. 

ClCN'fURlON ; an officer commanding a bundled sol- 
dici.s, sunilar to our captain in modern times, in the Old 
Testament, chief of a hundred men —('altnet. 

CEPHAS; a name given to Peter, whieh hy die Greeks 
was rcndcreil F<7/e.s, and by the l^dins P( frits, both signi- 
lying (I stone, or smaU rorh. S<‘e PhTini. ~Cahn*L 

CERASTES; a serpent so called, lK*eaij.se it has horns 
on Its forehead. It liides in the saml, is of a sandy color, 
craw'ls slaiilmg on its side, and seems to hiss when in mo- 
tion. The word occurs only in Gen. 'Id: 17. Ikin shall be 
a serpcnit by the way, a ene/slf^ (in the Englisli text athhr, 
111 the margin arrow’Snoh, that i.s, ilie (hiri-snakt'jOV janthts) 
in the jiatli The Hebrew slit phi pliou is by .some inter- 
pieled (I'^p, by others hasiltsh ; but Bo( hart ]>refers the rr,- 
See Annrn. — Cirfmrt 

f'ERDONf ANS ; a sect m the first ceninry, so called 
t ioin (^Tdoii, who flourished MO or M 1 , and came to Rome 
lioni Syi’ia. His disciples espoused most of the opinions 
of Simon Magus and the Mauielia\aus. They a.s.serled two 
jn'ineqiles, good and bad. The fust they calle<i tlie Father 
of J(‘sus Christ , the latter the Creator ot the wi^rld. They 
denied the inc.unatioii and the resurrection, ami rejected 
the hooks of the Old Testament — Hind. Burh. 

CEREMONIAL LAW. See Law. 

ceremony ; an assemblage of several actions, forms, 
and cireumstances, serving to render a thing magnificent 
and scilernn. Applied to religious observances, it signifies 
tlie external rites and manner wherein the ministers of re- 
ligion pci form their sacred functions. In ItHfi, M. Ponce 
published a history of ancient ceremonies, tracing the rise, 
growth, and introduction of each rile into the church, and 
its gradual advancement to superstition. Many of them 
were borrowed from Judaism, but more from paganism. 
Dr. Middleton has given a fine duscourse on the conformity 


between the pagan and ])Opish ceremonies, wdiich he ex- 
emplifies HI the use of incense, holy water, lamps and 
candle.s before the .shrines of saints, votive gifts round the 
shrines of the deceased, <.Vc. In fact, the altars, images, 
cros.ses, processions, miracles, and legends, nay, even the 
very hierarchy, pontificate, religious orders, IScc. of the 
pre.sent Romans, he shovi^s, are all copied from their hea- 
then ancestors. An ample and magnificent representation 
in figures of the religious ceremonie.s and customs of all 
nations in the world, designed by Picart, is added, with 
bi.storical explanations, and many curious disst?rtations. 

It has been a question, whether w'e ouglit to use such 
rites and ceremonies, wliich are merely of human appoint- 
ment. On the one side it has been observed, that the de- 
sire of reducing religions worship to the greate.st possible 
simplicity, however rnlional it may apjiear in ilself, and 
abstr.ictedly considered, will he considerably modi'rated in 
such us bestow a moment’s attention upon the imperfection 
and infirmities of lunnuTi nature in its present state. Man- 
kind, generally speaking, have too Utile elevation of mind 
to he much affected with those forms and methods of wor- 
ship in which there is nothing striking to the outwnxrd 
.sense‘s Th(‘ great ditlicully here lies in determining the 
length which it la priidcrit to go in the iiccoinrnodation 
ol religious ceremonies to human infirmity; and the grand 
point is to fix a medium in which a due regard may he 
show'U to the senses and imagination, w itbont violating 
the dictates of right knisoii, or tanmdnng the purity of true 
religion. It has heoii said, that the Romish church has 
gone too far in its eonilesccnsion to the infirmities of man- 
kind ; and this is w'hat the ablest delenders of its motley 
wonsUip have alleged m its behalf. But this observ%aiion 
is not just ; the clmrch of Home has not so much accom- 
modated Itself to hnnimi n'cttknrss, as it has abused that 
weokios'i, hy taking occasion from U to establish an end- 
less variety of ridiculous ccnmionics, destructive of (rue 
religion, nml only adn]aed to jirornote the riches and de.s- 
jKitism of the elergy, and to keep tin* multitude still hood- 
winkeil 111 (heir ignorurn’e and Mijicrslilion. H<nv far ft 
iust antipathy to tin? ehurcdi pupjict-shows of the Papists 
has unjustly driven some Piotesiant chiirche*- mlo the op- 
posite extreme, is a matter that certainly deserves a seri- 
ous consideration. 

On the, other side ii lias t>ecMi observcfi, that Christ alone 
IS king in his church ; he hath inslitiited such ordinances 
and forms ol w^orslup as he hath jndgi'd fit ami necessary ; 
and to :idd to them .seems, nl least, to r arry in it an impu- 
tation on Ins wasdom and authority, and hath this unan- 
.swmahle objection to it, that it opens the door to a thou- 
sand mnovntioris ( as the- history ot tin* eliureh of Rome 
hath snllicionily sliowai), w'lnch arc not only indifferent in 
Ihem.selves, but highly absurd, and extremely detrimental 
to religion. J'liai tin* e(‘remonie\s w^'mc numerous under 
die Old Testament dispensation, is not argument ; for, say 
they, I. We respeel Jewish ceremonies, because th< y were 
appointed of God ; and w^e reject human ceremonies be- 
cau.se Go<l hatli not appointed them. 2 The Jewish cere- 
monies w<‘rc fstnhh.shed by the unirerstd (oimnt of the na- 
tion ; human eeremomos arc not .so. 3. The former w^cre 
fit and projier foi the purpiscs fur which they were aji- 
pointed; but the latter are often the contrary. 4. The 
uistitntor ot the Jewi.sh ceremonies provided for the ex- 
pen.se of it ; but no provision is made by God to support 
human ceremonies, or what he has not appointed. Sec 
AJoshcim's Perl. Hist, rvith McLirmPs Note, vol. i. p. 2(13. 
quarto edition; Jones's Works^ vol. iv. p. 267 ; Dr. Sten- 
ndVs Ser. on Conformity to the World ; Hohmsords Ser. 
on (\rt monies; Booth's Essay on the Kwftdom of Christ. 
— Hentf. Bi/fJc. 

CERINTHUS; one of the earliest heretics, by birth a 
Jew% who, after having studied philosophy in Egypt, went 
into Asia Minor, where he disseminated his erroneous 
doctrines. Various opinions have obtained respecting the 
time at which hr flourished, but it is now pretty generally 
agreed, that it must have been in the first century. Wa- 
tpland, Michaebs, and others, are decided in their convic- 
tion, that the apostle John wrote to confute Ins heresy ; 
and, indeed, it seems impossible to cntertriiii a doubt on the 
subject, considering the direct bearing of many pa.ssages 
of his writings on the principles of which it consisted; and 
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especially the express declavalion of IrensQus, who was 
well acquainted with Polycarp, that John wished, by the 
pobUcation of his Gospel, to remove the error which had 
been sown in men’KS minds by Cerinthus.’^ Some have 
asserted that he was one of the Judaizers referred to in the 
New Testament ; but without sufficient foundation. He 
was a Gnostic in his notion of the crcatjon of the world, 
which he conceived to have been formed by angels ; and 
his attachment to that jdiilosojihy may explain what other- 
wise seems inconsistent, that he retained some of the Mosaic 
ceremonies, such as the observance of Sabbaths and cir- 
cumcision, though, like olh(‘r Gnostics, he ascribed the 
law and the prophets to the angel who created the world. 
What gave most eminence to hi.s name was the fresh 
change which he introducerl in the notion concerning 
Christ, wliile the Gnostics had all oi' them been Doccta* ; 
Cerinthus iriainlnincd that Jes/ys had a real b(Hiy, but that 
lie was a mere man, the son of .loseph and Mary. In 
other points he agreed with the (iiiosUcs, and believed that 
C7im7 was one of the JSu/ts who descended on Jesm at his 
baptism. The notion of Jesus being burn of human pa- 
rents was taught by him with precision, and not without 
sucee.ss. He is also regarded as the first per.son who held 
the doctrine of a mundane iiiilleiinium, and is .said to have 
jiromised his followers the grossest pleasures, and the most 
sensual gratifications. It is likely that it is to this part of 
his views that we are to ascribe the opinion which he 
maintained, contrary to the generality of the Gnostics, that 
Christ had not yet risL*n, but that ho would rise hereafter 
viz. at the period of the millennium. It is not improbahh 
that Paul is combating this viry heresy in the fifteenth 
chapter of first Corintliiaiis. If ho receiv'ed any part of 
the New Testament, it is likely ii, was the Gospel of 
Matthew, and that not in its pure .stale, but as it <‘xisted 
Aath^ Jhhraiom. 

According to Ireinrus, “there were some who had heard 
Polycarp tell that John the disciplo of our J^ord, being at 
Ephcsius, and going to bathe, ami seeing Ceiinthus in the 
place, hurried out of the hath without bathing, and added, 
Let us flee, Jest even the bath should fall to pieces, while 
Cerinthus, the enemy of truth, is in it.” Theodored and 
Kpiphanius relate the same story, wdiieh lias noverthe)os.s 
been questioned by Lainpe and Oeder; but it is credited 
by Moshcim and other eminent moderns. .Jeioine is .stated 
to have added that, according to IrciiuMis, the batli actually 
fell ; but no such passage is to be found in the works of 
Jerome.— Hewr/. Bud;. 

CERf NTH IANS ; the followers of Cerinthus. 

CtESAR, the name assumed by, or conferred upon, all 
the Roman emperors after Julius Capsai. In the New 
Testament, the reigning emperor is generally called 
Ca'.sar, omitting any other name which might belong to 
him. Christ calls the emperor Tiberius simply Cmsar, 
(Matt. 22: 21.) and Paul thus mentions Nero, “I appeal 
to C;rsar.”— f.Wwir/. 

CjESAREA, in Palestine, formerly called Strato’s 
Tower, was situated on the eastern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, and had a line harbor It is reckoned to be 
thirty-six miles south i)f Acre, thirty north of Jaffa, and 
sixiy-t\vo north-west ol Jerusalem. Ca’sarea is often men- 
tioned in the New Testament. Here king Agrippa was 
smitten, for neglceiing to give God the glory, when flat- 
tered by the people. Cornelius the eentiirion, who w^as 
baptized by Peter, resided liere. Arts 10. At Cmsarca, 
the prophet Agahiis foretold to the apostle Paul, that he 
would he bound at Jerusalem, Acts 2 1 : 10, 11 Paul con- 
tinued iwm years prisoner at Cicsarea, till he could be 
conyenicnl V conducted to IU,me, bt^cause he had appealed 
to Nero. Whenever Cirsarea is named, as a city of Pa- 
lestine, without the addition of Philippi, we suppose this 
CiBsarea to be meant. ^ ^ 

Dr. Clarke did not visit Cirsarea ; but viewin^ it from 
off the coast he says, “ By day-break the next morning 
wc were off the coast of CoRsarea ; and so near with the 
land that we could very distinctly perceive the appearance 
of its numerous and extensive ruins. The remains of this 
city, although still considerable, have long l 3 een resorted 
to as a quarry, whenever building materials are required 
at Acre. DjezzarPasha brought from thence the co. v.nns 
of rare and beautiful marble, a.s well as the other orna- 


ments of his jialace, bath, fountain, and mosque at Acre. 
The place at present is only inhabited by jackals and 
Ijeasfs of prey. As we were becalmed during the night, 
we heard the cries of these animals until day-break. Po- 
cockc mentions the curious fad of the existence of croco- 
diles in the river of CoBsarca. Perhajis there has not been 
in the history of the world an example of any city, that 
m so short a .space of time rose to such an extraordinary 
height of splendor as did this of Cmsarca, or that exhibits 
a more awful contrast to its former magnificence, by the 
present desolate appearance of its ruins. Not a single 
inhabitant remains. Its theatres, once resounding with 
the shouts of multitudes, echo no other sound than the 
nightly cries of animals roaming for their prey. Of its 
gorgeous palaces and temples, enriched with the choicest 
wHirks of art, and decorated with the most precious mar- 
bles, scarcely a trace can be discerned. Within the space 
of ten years after laying the foundation, from an obscure 
lurtress, it became the most celebrated and flourishing city 
of all Syria. It was named Csesarea by Herod, in honor 
of Augustus, and dedicated by hiiii to that emperor, in ^ 
the twenty-eighth year of liis reign. Upon this occa- 
sion, that the ceremony might be rendered illustrious, 
by a «legree ol‘ profusion unknown m any former instance, 
Herod assembled the most skilfpl mnsicians and gladia- 
tors from all part.s of the work!. The solemnity was to 
be renewed every fifth year. Bui, as we viewed the rums 
of this memorable city, eveiy other eircum stain *e respect- 
ing its history was absorbed in the consideration that Ave 
were actually beholding the very spot where the scholar 
of Tar.siis, after two years’ imprisonment, made that clo- 
quent appeal, in the audience of the king of Judea, which 
must ever be reiiiembereil with ])ioly and delight. In the 
history ol the acts of the holy apostl<‘s, whether wo regard 
tin* internal evidence of the narrative, or the interest ex- 
cited by a story so wonderfully appealing to our passions 
and afleciions, there is nothing that we call to mind with 
fuller emotions of .sublimity and satisfaction. ‘In the 
deinoiLslration of the Sjiint, and of ])ower,’ the mighty 
advocate for the Christian faith had befiirc reasoned of 
righteousness, temperarif'e, and judgment to come, till the 
Roman governor, Fi*lix, trembled as he spoke. Not all 
the oratory of Tm'tiiJliis, nor the clamor of his numerous 
adv^ersanes, not even the countenance of the most profli- 
gate of tyrants, availed against the finnness and intre- 
pidity of ilie oracle of God. The judge had trembled 
before his prisoner ; and noAV a second occasion offered, in 
which, for the admiration and triumph of the Christian 
world, one of its bitterest persecutors, and a Jew, appeals, 
in the public tribunal of a large and jiopulous city, to all 
its chiefs and its rulers, it.s governor and its king, for the 
truth of hp coiiver.si()n, founded on the highest evidence, 
delivered in the most fair, open, and illustrious manner.” 

CtBsarea Palestina was inhabited by Jews, heathen, and 
Samaritans j henci^ jiarts of it were esteemed unclean by 
the Jews ; some of whom would not pass over certain 
places ; others, however, were less scrupulous. Perpetual 
contests were maintained between the Jews and the 
Syrians, or the Greeks ; in which many thousand persons 
were slain. 

The Arab inlerpreler thinks this city was first named 
Hazor, Jo.shua 11: 1. Rabbi Abhu says, “Caesarea was 
the daughter of Edom ; situated among things profane ; 
she was a goarl to Israel in the days of the Grecians ; but 
the Ashmoiiean family overcame her.” Herod the Great 
built the city to honor the name of Caesar, and adorned it 
Avith most splendid houses. Over against the mouth of 
the haven, made by Herod, was the temple of Caesar, on 
a rising ground, a supt».rb structure ; and in it a statue of 
Ca'sar the emperor. Here w'as also a theatre, an amphi- 
theatre, a forum, Ace. all of white stone, &c. (Joseph.de 
Bell. lib. i, cap. 13.) 

After he had finished rebuilding the town, Herod dedi- 
cated it to Augustus, and procured the most capable 
workmen to execute the medals struck on the occasion, so 
that these are of considerable elegance. The port was 
called Sebastusj that is, Augustus. The city itself was 
made a colony by Vespasian, and is described on its 
medals as, colonia pkima flavia auousta c.®:sarea ; Cab- 
sarea, the first colony of the Flavian (or Vespasian) family. 
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CAESAREA PHTLIPPI, (belbre called Paneas, and 
now Banias,) w'as situated at the foot of mount Paneus, 
near the springs of Jordan. It has been supposed, that 
its ancient name was Dan, or Laish; and that it was 
called Paneas by the Phamicians only. Eusebius, how- 
ever, distinguislies Dan and PaneaL. as different places. 
C'j'sarea was a day’s journey from Sidon, and a day and 
a half from Damascus. Philip the tetrarch built it, or, at 
least, embellislied and enlarged it, and named it Cresarea, 
in honor of the emperor Tiberius ; but afterwards, in 
compliment to Nero, it was called Ncronias. The woman 
who had been troubled wdth an issue of bloixl, and was 
healed by our Savior, (Matt. 9: 2(1. Luke 7: 43.) is said 
to have been of Caesarea Philippi, and to have returned 
thither after her cure, and erected a statue to her bene- 
factor. The present town eontains, according to Biirck- 
hardt, about one liundred and filly houses, inhabited 
mostly by Turks. The goddess Astavte was worshipjwd 
here, as appears from the medals e.xtant. The Greek lan- 
guage was more used in this city than the Latin yet it 
struck medals in each language. It seems to have been 
made a Roman colony, though not incntioned as such by 
any writer. It is likely thatCivsarea Li ban us was among 
the most forward cities to compliment Severus, since 
several authors repoit that it w’as his hirth-pla.ee. Lam- 
pridius even says, that he was named Alexander, hecau.se 
his mother was delivered of him in a temjile dedicated to 
Alexander the Great, on a festival in honor of tliat hero, 
at which she liad assisted with her husband. The editor 
of the Modern Traveller has Industrie aisly collected and 
judiciously compared the several notices <»f this place, 
which arc found in modern writers Palestine, pp. 

— IldS — ('almct. 

CESTERTIANS ; an order of monks, founded in the 
ninth eenlury, by St. Robert, abbot of Molemo, but, after 
some time, became, so far relaxed in llieir discipline, that 
the founder himse.lf forsook them, till ordered by the pope 
to return and resume his government — NighUngah''^ Jich 
Ctr p. 519; Williams, 

CHAFF ; the refuse of winnowed corn 'J'he ungodly 
arc rejire.sented as the chaff; a simile, most fiirciblc and 
appiopiiatc. AVhatevcr defence they may afford to tlie 
saints, who are the A\licat, they are in themselves worth- 
less and inconsiant, easily driven about with false doc- 
trines, and will ultimately be driven aivay by the blast of 
God's wrath, I’salm 1. 4. Matt. 3. 12, cVc. False doctrines 
arc called chaff; they are unproductive, and cannot alade 
the trial of tlic word and spirit of God, Jer. 23- 28 — 
Calnat. 

CHAIN. With chains idols were fixed in their shrines, 
Isa. 40: 19 ;) and cnimnals in their prison or servitude, 
er. 52 11. Pride is a chain wdiicli keejis men under its 
j)ower ; and by a discovery of it in their comUie.l, they 
use It as it ornamental to them. Psalm 73: 0. Chains ot 
gold were wmrn as ornaments of the neck. Gen. II: 12. 
God's law IS a chaia ; it restrains from sinful liberlv ; is 
uneasy to corrupt men ; and is a great ornament t<» the 
saints wfio obey it. Prov. 10: 9. — liraint. 

CHALCEDONY^; {tiialhldon. Rev. 21: 19;) a precious 
.stone. Aretluis, wlio has written an account of Bithyiiia, 
s.iys that it was so called from Chalcedon, a eily of tliaf 
lounlry, ojiposite, to Byzantium ; and it was in color like 
a carbuncle. Some fiuve snppo.s<*d this also to be the 
Slone stranslated emerald,” Exodus 28* 18 — TlW.w//. 

CHALDEA, or Bahyi.onia ; tlie eountiy lying on both 
sides the Euphrates, of which Babylon w as the capital ; 
and extending southwards to the Persian gulf, and iiorili- 
w'ards into Mesoiiotamia, at least as far as Ur, which is 
call(‘d Ur of the Chaldees. This coiuitiy had also the 
name of Shinar. See Bajivj.on. — Walsaa. 

CHALDEANS ; in a more extended sense, the inhabi- 
tant.s of Babylonia generally ; but in a more correct and 
restricted sense, their priests and philosojihers, w’bo chiefly 
resided in that part of the country next to Arabia Deserta, 
and wdiich was therefore ealletl ‘‘ the Land of the Chalde- 
aiLs,” and is said to have received its name from Chaled, the 
fourth son of Nahor. The Chaldeans (thus understood) 
were, astronomers, astrologers, and soothsayers. They 
boast, like the Chinese of their extraordinary anti- 
(piity and early science, pretending to carry back their 


astronomical observahons, aecoidmg to Cicero, four hun- 
dred and seventy thousand years, or, according to Epi- 
gencs, in Pliny, seven hundred and tw^enty thousand 
years; w^hieh, even supposing their years to be only 
months, extend much farther bark than the. creation oV 
our world ; but no probable method of ealeulation wall 
give them a higher anticpiity than two thousand years 
before the Christian era, which w’as soon after the founda- 
tion of the Assyrian monarchy. 

These Chaldeans w^ere not only a.stronomers and astro- 
logers, but in pursuance of the latter profession, were 
diviners and soothsaycis, profe.ssing to pre.dict event.s, to 
interpret dreams, and, in short, to all the science and 
learning of the East. — See Umv. Hist. vol. i. book i. 
eh. 9 . — Calmct ; Williams. 

CHALDEAN PHILOSOPHY elaims attention on ac- 
count of Its very high antiquilv. The most ancient peo- 
ple, next to the Hebrews, among the eastern nations, w'ho 
appear to have been aequamted w'ith philosophy, in its 
more general sense, were the fihaldeans ; for though the 
Egyptians have pretended that the Chaldiams w^erc on 
Egyptian colony, and that they derived their learning from 
Egypt, there is reason to believe that the kingdom of Ba- 
bylon, of Avliich Cliahh'a was a part, flourished hf3fore the 
Egyptian monarchy ; and that the Egyptians w'crc rather 
iiulelited to the ('lialdeans, than the Chaldeans to the. 
Egyptians. Nevertheless, the accounts that have l)een 
transmitted to ns by the (3ialdeans themselves, of the. 
antiquity of their learning, are blended wulh fable, and 
involved m considerable uncertainty. There, are other 
rireiimstanees, independently of the antiquity of the Chal- 
dean philoso])hy, winch rmider our knowledge of it im- 
perfect and uncertain. We dcrivi* our acquaintanee with 
It from other natioms, and principally from the Greeks, 
wdutsc vanity led them to despise and misrepresent the 
pretended learning of barbarous nations. The Chaldeans 
also adopted a symbolical mode of instriu’tion, and trans- 
mitted their doctrines to postenfy under a veil of obscu- 
rity, whieli It js not ca.sy to remove. To nil w’hieh, W’e 
may add that, about the ('ommeneement of the Christian 
era, n race of plnlosftphers sprung up, wdio, with a view 
of gaming ereilit to Ihcir own wild and cxtiavagant doe- 
trmes, passed thmn iijioti the world as the ancient w'isdom 
of the Chaldeans and rersian.s, in spurious books, which 
they ascribed to Zoroa.stm', or some other eastiTn philoso- 
pher. Thus, the fictions of these impostors Avere con- 
founded with the genuine dogmas (,f the ancient ea.stcrn 
nations. Notwithstanding tlieso causes of uncertainty, 
wliK h jKTplcx tlic rescao-hes of modern inquirers into the 
distinguishing doctrines and cliaracti'r of the Chaldean 
philosophy, it appi'ars pr(d)ab1e tliat the philosophers of 
Chaldea w'ere the pnest.'^ of the Babylonian nation, wdio 
instructed the pi'ople in tlie pnncijiles of religion, inter- 
preti'd Its laws, and (onducted its ceremonies. Their 
eharnetm* was similar to that of the Persian magi, and 
they are often coiil’onndcd wilii them by the Greek histo- 
rians. Lik<* the jniests in mo.'t other nations, they em- 
jiloyed relig''ni in subscwieney to the ruling powers, and 
made use of inqio.siure to serve the pnrpo.ses of <-iAil 
jioliey. Aceordinglv, Diodorus Siculus relates, that they 
prctemled to predict future events by divination, to ex- 
plain prodigies, nod ritiMpret dreams, and to avert evih,, 
or efinl'er heiuTits, by means of augury and incantations. 
1 'or many ages, they retained n principal place among 
diviners. In the. reign of Mai'cus Antoninus, Avhen the 
empi'ror and his army, Atho Avere perishing ivith thirst, 
Avere suddenly relieved by a showier, the prodigy Ai'as as- 
cribed to the piw'cr and .skill of the Chaldean soothsayers. 
Thus accredited for their miraculous powers, they main- 
tained their eonsequenee in the courts of princes. The 
principal instniment Aidiich'they employed in support of 
their superstition, aa^us astrolo^. The Chaldeans Aicre 
probably the first people Avho made, regular observations 
upon the heavenly Ixidies, and hence the appellation of 
Chaldean became afterwards synonymous with that of 
astronomer. Nevertheless, all their observations were 
applied to the sole purpo.se of establishing tfie credit of 
judicial astrology ; and they employed their pretended 
skill in this art, m calculating nativities, . 

Aveathcr. predicting good and bad fortune, and other prai - 
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ticcs usual with impostors ol' this class. While they Um^ht 
the vulg-ar that all human aflliirs are iiitlueneed hy the 
stars, and professed to be acquauiled with the nature and 
laws of their mllueiiee, and consequently t<f ^Ki.-ssess a 
ji/)wer of ])ryin{.; into futurity, they eneouraf^cd imtch iilie 
superstition, and many fraudulent praetiees. IJenee other 
])rofessor.s of these mischievous arts were afterwards called 
Chaldeans, and tlie arts themselves were called Babylonnin 
arts. Arnou;.^ the Homans, these inijuislors were so trou- 
blesome, that, during the time of the republic, it became 
necessary to issue an edul reijuiriiig the Chaldeans, oi 
mathematadans, (hv wlijeh laliej* appellation l!u‘y weie 
commonly known,) to depart fiom Jhane and Italy within 
ten days; and, afterwards, ntuier the emperors, these 
soolhsa\ers were put under the most severe interdiction. 

The Chaldean philos(i])hy, notwithstanding the obscnrity 
tfial has rendered it difTiciill of rt'seareli, has bc(*n highly 
extolled, not only hy the orientals atid (Jreeks, but by 
Jew'isii and Christian wnt(‘rs ; hut upon rccuiring tc* aii- 
llaa’ilies that are uiujuestionable, theie seems to be little 
or nothing in this branch of the harhane phihisojdiy which 
deseives notice. The following brief detail v ill im lude 
the most interesting particulars. From the testimony of 
Diodorus, and alsoirom other ancient aulhoiitu's, <*oll(‘ei(‘d 
by Kuschius, jt ajqiears, that the (dialdeans believed m 
(i<»d, tlie Lord and Parent of all, by whose providence the 
woild IS governed. From this pnneiph* sprung tlieir re- 
ligious rites, tlie irnmednilo object of which was a suppos'd 
lace oi spiritual beings or demons, wdiosc exist<*nec could 
not have been imagined, without first eoneeiving the idea 
of a supreme Being, the soiiice of all intelligence. Tin* 
belief of a supreme Deity, the fountain of all the divini- 
ties which WTre suppo.sed lo])re.side over tin* si'vernl ])arts 
of the material world, was the true origin of all religions 
worship, however idolatrous, not excejiting even that 
which eonsi.sted in ])aving divine liouors to the memory 
of dead men. Besides tin* supreme Being, the Ciialdeans 
supposed spiritual beings to exist, of several orders ; god.s, 
(lemons, heroes ; th(*se they probably di'^tribiited into sub- 
ordinate classes, agreeably to their practiec of tlieurgy or 
magic. The Chiilde.ans, in common with the eastern 
nations in general, admitted the e.xistetice of certain evil 
spirits, clothed in a vehicle of grosser matter; and in 
subduing or counteracting these, (hey plae<‘d a gr(‘al part 
of the etlieacy of llieir religious incantations. These 
(loetrmes were the myst(‘ries of the Chaldean religion, 
imparled only to the initiated, Tlieir ])opular religion 
consisted in the worslup of the sun, moon, jdanets, and 
stars, as divinities, after tlie general practice of the East, 
Job dl: 27. From the religious system of the Chaldeans 
were derived two arts, for which they were long celebrat- 
ed ; nami’ly, magic and astrology. Thidr magic, which 
.should not be conlouiided with w iteheraft, or a sujiposed 
intercourse wdth evil s})inls, consisted in the performan(*e 
ol certain religious < eremomes or iiican tat ions, which 
Wi*re siq)|X)sed, hy the mterpositiou of good demons, to 
produce supernatural efVec’ts Their astrology wms founded 
upon the chiinencal pniicipl<*, that the stars have an in- 
flui'uce, either biaiefieial or inaligriaut, upon the affairs of 
men, whwh may be diseoiered, and made the eerfain 
ground of pTcdielion, in particular (sises ; and the whole 
art cotisisled in ap])lymg astruuoiiiioal observations to this 
fanciful piirpos<». and thus imposing upon the credulity 
of the vulgar.— Wuhtm. 

CHALDEAN PAKAIMIHASE, in the rabbinical .style, 
IS called lar^im. fhere are tliree Chaldee paraphrases 
m Walton s Polypitot, viz. 1. of Onlidos ; 2. of .lonalban, 
son of Uzzicl ; ;C of Jerusalem ; but there are .seventeen 
in all.— //ifv/r/. Uuch. 

CHALICE ; the enp used to administer the wine in the 
sacrament, and by the Homan Catholics in the mass. 
The use of the cluihce, or cominunicaiing in both kinds 
is by the church of Home denied to the laity, who com- 
municate only in one kind, the elevgv alone luung allowed 
the privilege of communicating in both kinds ; in direct 
opposition to our Savior's words, — Drink ye all of it.” 
— ffend^ Bttclc> 

CHAJVf ; Egypt ; but, whether .so called from the patri- 
arch Ham may be doubted, although the English , nsla- 
tion says '^land of Ham.” It denotes hmted ; Mark, 


or hun-hurnt, Psalm J05; i:3— 27 ; lOb: 22. 1'he heathen 
writers called tins euuiit . iiemia, and the native Cujiti 
at this day call it Chemi. , je Egypt. — Calmrt, 

CHAMBEH; an apartment of a house. Some were 
innr,r cJiarnMn., to which, one had to go through part ol the 
hoiJs»‘, and were more secret. 1 Kings 20: 30. Some w en* 
upper cItaniMrs, or garrets, where it seems they laid their 
dead, and w here the J(‘w\s sometimes had idolatrous altars , 
and when*, the Christians, m the apostolic age, had often 
their meetings for wor.sliip. Acts 0: 37. 20: 8, and 1: 13. 
2 Kings 23. 12. Some were for beds, others h»r enU'itain- 
iiig guests, at tlie three solemn feasts oi on other oc« .i- 
sions. Matt. 0: 13. 2 Kings 0. 12. Mark 0: 11. Cod's 
clun/idcrs arc (douds^ wlicre lie lays up his treasures of ram, 
.snow', hail, wind ; and wdiere he mysteriously displays lu.^ 
wisdom and pow'(‘r. Psalm 101: 3 — 13. 'I'o ajiply oni- 
s(‘lves to earnest prayer and siqijihcatiuii, and to dejx nd 
on God’s ])r(miis(*s, jierfecliou.s, and providence for 
]»rut<*etiou, is lo calff into onr chamhrrs, that we may be 
safe, as the Hebrew.-, were in their hou.ses, from the de- 
stroying angel. Isa. 20: 20. The dKnuhers of Ihr aonlh 
aie the constellations or clusters of stars ludonging to the 
.southern jiart of the firmament, wdin h are often hid from 
us, .and who.st; appearance is ordmanly attended with 
^torms. JobO: 0. — Bnurn. 

CHAAIBEHLAIN ; (1.) a, keeper of the king’s bed- 
ehamlier; or a stew ard. EsUi. J: 10. (2.) City-treasurer. 
Horn. ir>: 23».— llruwn. 

CHAMOIS. Our translntois have evidently 'erred in 
inserling the chamois in Deut. 11 3. The lie hrew’^ word 
IS Izamor, whndi the LXX render “ Camelo])ardalis 
tin; V^ulgate and the Araliu* do tin* same, the latter ren- 
(leiing Ziralh*.” Tlie ziralle, or giralfe, hc^wevor, being 
a native of thi* louid /.t.ni*, and of .southern Africa, it is 
equally unlikely that it shoiihl be alnrndaiil m Jinh’a, and 
usal as an article (»!’ hxxl, as that the rhamois which in- 
habits the chilly legions of mountains only, and seeks 
then most retired Iieiglits, to shelter it from the warmth 
of summer, jirelerimg those eix/l retreats wliert^ snow' and 
lee prevail, should lx* known among the population of 
Israel. We must yet wait for authorities to ju.stify a cun* 
elusive ojiiiiioii on this animal. The class of antelopes 
bids fairest lo contain it — Cahnet. 

CHANCEL ; a }>arti(^hir part of llic fabric of a church. 
Emv'hius, describing that of i^iulinus, says, “ It was di- 
vided from the lest by certain rails of wood, curiously 
and artificially wrought m the form of net-w*ork, to make 
it inac<'cs.siMe to the inullitude.” These rails the Latins 
call raufclli, whence comes the English W'ord chanrcl. 

The chancel m England is the rector’s freeliold, and 
part of his glebe,, and therefore he. is obliged lo repair it ; 
imt where the. rectory is impropriate, tlie improjiriator 
must do It. — fintd. Bad:. 

CHANl^ELLOH ; a lay officer under a bishop, w^ho is 
judge of his e 4 .mrt. In the ages after Constantine, the 
bishop had those officers, who wTre called church kiwyeis, 
and were bred up in the kriowdedge of tlie civil and canon 
law: th<*ir business w'as to assist tin*, bishop in his di- 
oei'se. 

AVe rend of no chancellors in England during all the. 
Saxon reigns, nor after the tmnqiiest, till the reign of 
Henry 11., but that king requiring the attendance of the 
bishops in his councils of state, and other jmblic affairs, 
It was thought iieces.saiy to substitute chancellors in their 
loom for the despatch of those causes which w'lire proper 
for their jurLsdietiun. 

A bishop’s chancellor halh his authority from the law^ ; 
and his jurisdiction is not, like that of a commissary, li- 
mited to a certain place, and certain causes, but extends 
throughout the wdiolc diocese, and to all ecclesiastical 
matters ; not only for reformati(m of mariners, in jmnish- 
ment of criminais, but in all casi's concerning marriages, 
last wills, administrations, Ac. — Head. Buck. 

CHANDLEH, (Dr. Samuej.,) tvas born at Hungerford, 
in 1093. At an early age his genius and wonderful abili- 
ties w’^crc very conspicuous to his delighted and admiring 
friends. His father being a dissenting minister of great 
young Chandler was early taught those lessons of 
religion, which afterwards, when in operation, threw such 
a radiance around him, as dimmed the lustre of his other 
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mre and brilliant acquirements. His excellent and pious 
iUther, desirous that lie should also proclaim tidings of 
peace and good-will towards miMi, placed him at a res]>ect- 
iible acad<»my at llridgewatcr, where his moral and reli- 
gious (iharaeter woul<l bo alUuided to. There, however, 
he did not long remain, but was removed to (lloucesler, 
and placed under the judicious guidnnec of JNIr. Samuel 
Junes, a dissenting minister of very considerable altam- 
merits and sound judgment. Under that ex(‘ellent indi- 
vidutil, ('handler greatly improved his understanding j 
reeeived serious and permanent impressions, as to the 
eoiK erus of Ins everlasting widliin* •, studied alteiilively -, 
lend with seriousness ; and, in a lew yt‘ar.s liceame alike a 
t'dinsliaii, and a cla.ssieal, bildieal, and orieritul .scholar. 

Tlic lime, liowevcr, at length arrived, when IMr. Ulian- 
dler w.is eompelled to leav<‘ the instmetions and guidance 
of this excellent tutor, iur the more tiying iUui(‘s ot life, 
"'hen jiuli'ed 1 h‘ discovered, as lie apjii ecieted, the advaii- 
ti": "; (jf tlu)S(' acquirements and habits and jaineijiles, 
i-*.-eive.l Avhile under his peculiar care ■ and in .luly, 171 1, 
he eatei'Cvl on the important work ol the (’hiistian mi- 
ni itry. In 171(), lie vas elioseii minister of the J^reshv- 
leriaii eongrc'gnlion at reekliam, near London. At that 
])la< <* Ins lahois were Ufteliil and valualde. It was thi*re 
lie I’liten'd into the eomiulual sl.it(‘, ainl was bh‘ssed with 
a nuinerons fanuly 5 when his joys were damjied, and his 
jMuspecls III some degiee lihghted by the South .sea 
S' heruc (‘f 17-0, 111 wliieh he the whole of the fortune 
reei'ived willi Ins wife, 'fins unforesi'cii cm iimsSanee, 
iiintf'd to the demands of a young family, and to the < om- 
lia''al'V<‘ .''Uialines.s ol the salary lie reeeived iroin his eoii- 
giegniion, eom])elled liiin lo engage tn the lra<i{‘ of a book- 
se'ilei ; and he eontiiined 111 that business ior three >ears 

111 the course of the 3 ear 1717, a wi’eklj’' lecture was 
l^^tlt^lted at tlie Old Jewry, for the wiuhT, whi<di w'ns lo 
he (h'livered half a v'l’ar, by (wo of the most emine!^ 
nmnsieis of that day. 'Mr. C.diaiidlei’ and the famous Dr. 
i/iidner w er(‘ ajipointod. The subjects given lo discuss 
\ur»‘ the evideiK’t's of natural find revealed religion ; and 
iIk'v were reijuircd to answer the jinncipal objections 
UMile lo Uluisljamty. Tho.se .sermons he aflcruards en- 
larged, and published m the form of a trcatiM;, m 17:-V), 
nndiM the title of A V indioalKtii of the (diristian Reh- 
"KMi, m two parts j Jst, A Discoul’le of ih<‘ Nature and 
f’s!* of IMivaeles; and 2nd, An Answ'er lo a late Rook, 
rniill'sl ‘ A Discourse of the (Grounds and Reasons of the 
Cduisliaii beligion ’ A copy of that work he fouvardejl 
(u arcldusiuqi Wake, who eulogi/cd it, 111 a letter lo IMr. 
Uh'indlcr, in terms the must (hitieniig and sirie<*re. For 
till', firodiietioii IMr. Chandler gamed eonsiderabh* and 
(Icseiwei rcjailalioii ; and m eonsequein e of it, h<; was 
icque.stel lo liecoiiie minister ol the congicgatiou m the 
f)ld Jewiy. That invitation he aeeeptevl, and theie eon- 
ti lined to labor for Ibrty-one years. JMr Chandler was 
lre(]iuMit!y reipiested i(> accept a diploina ; but Ihe honor, 
fium modesty, lie for a long time icfn.sed to accept. He, 
however, some time afti-rwards reeeived it, bmng eoii- 
j<Tred on limi wnth every mark of respect by the two 
UMIveI•sUie^ of Ivdiiiburgli and Glasgow. IJc was shoitly 
ah'Twnids elected 1’. 11. S. and A. S. S. 

1m the v<*ar 17f)0, lie preached and published a sermon 
on tn * death of George th(^ Second, and in it compared 
t'l It monarch with king David. This wais spcetlily attn<'ki*d 
bv SOUK’ enemies to Christianity, wlio vontiire<l unpuuisly 
to ascM’t, that David and Nen^ w'ere more similar, ami, 
ri'leed, actually compared tiiein. Conduct .so wicked, 
T)r. Chandler determined to expose ; and m the eourse of 
rlv' next year, he published a “ Review of llie nisrf)iy 
ad the 'Mail after God's owai heart and w'hieli was sue- 
ct'cded by a larger w’ork, in two volumes octavo, under 
the following title, A Critical History of the Life of 
l\iU‘{ David; tie* cliu'f obieelioiis of IMr. Rajde, and 
r)tlM*is, against the eliaraeter of tins Prime, wiierein the 
S<'ii])(ural Account of Him, and the Oceurtviu’es of his 
Reign, are Fxamined and Refuted, and the Psalms which 
refer to Inm Explained.” This w'ork w’as justly regarded 
as far superior to all his oilier productions ; and posterity 
lla.^ ratified the approbation of yirior generations. 

The liealth of Dr. Chandler luwv rapidly declined : he 
had long been the subject of a very painful ilisordcr, 


which he bore walli the piety and fortitude of a Christian, 
w^aitiiig to be released from a body, whu'h incAimbered a 
spirit of such dignity and pnnty. Hr expired on the 
eighth of May, 170(), at the advanced age of seventy - 
three, and w^as interred 111 BunhiU Fields burymg-groihKl. 
Hi.s reniaims wTre attended by many eminent iminsterN, 
who, (luring his life, apprecuit(xl his merits, and at his 
death ]>aid liiiii those honors w’hich his virtues and ]>icty 
so justly deserved. Dr. Chandler xvas tlie first who csi.i- 
blisbed the fund for the relujf of tlie widows and orjdians 
of pool' Protestant dissenting ministers. His chanties 
w'cre as extensive as lus iueoiiic w'ould admit, and as his 
dtmie.slic demands remleied prudent. See Life of ('han- 
dler — Janfs'.s (J/fn.s. />7cg. 

CH ANGl'I. Antielirisl rhajh^m tiiius and laws, when he 
alters the (‘oieiitiitions and Jaws of Ciinst’s chnreli, and 
pretends <0 make things holy or profane as he jilcaxi^. 
Daii 7- 2o. Night is changed into day, wlicii men can 
obtain no r(*^'t or sleep th(‘U‘in. Job 17: 12. Chani'is and 
war OixamU nun, denote atllietive alterations of their cir- 
cumstaiiees. Job JO 17. Psalm .7,7. P.l. Joshua the high- 
priest’s rhnne^f of nuniint, does not merf^’ly denote the 
jMitting on a suit ol lim* ek»thes instead of Ins filthy ours, 
but the removal ol .*an, tiirongli the imputation of our 
Sa\ lor’s fiiusla’d ohedu'm c and siillering, and the quali- 
fying ol'him to be a (ailld’ul bigh-jinest Zecli. 3. 4. 'I'he 
In mg at the last day are changeil, when their bodies are 
rendeied iinmoital. 1 (k>r. 17. 71 . - 7>V(nr//. 

CIIAN'I', IS used foi tlu* vocal music of churches. In 
ehuieh history w^(* uie(‘t w’lth divers kinds ol these, n.s, 
1. r//a/f/ jh/da-os/un, estalilished by St. Ambrose; 2. 
(’//an/ ('In^/ntan, laliodneed by pope Gk ‘ gory the Great, 
who e.stablished .schools of chanters, and coireeted tin* 
elnirch musie. This, at first, was called the Jionian song; 
al'lervvauls the jdtuu song, as the c hoir and peojih* sing in 
unison - ' IhtuL Ihul . 

CHANTRY; a little cliapel, or paiticular altar, in a 
enthedKil ehiireh, hiiilt ami emlow'ecl tor the* iuaintenanee 
of a jniist to sin<^ mas.ses, in ca’dc'r to release the soul of 
the donor out ol juirgatory. d'liere u eic many ol iJiese 
in Fngland before* Ihe rc'toruiation , and any m 11 might 
build a chantry walhonl tlie leave of the bishop. In tlie 
tlnily-seventh year of Hc'Jiry VI 11 . tlie chaiitnes w’cre 
gi\ cm to the king, w lio had j>ow er lo issue commis.sioiis 
to sei/«* those endowments ; but that being the last year 
of Ills leu’.u, s(‘veral c*ha nines escaped being seized by 
virtue* ol those eominissions ; but th<‘y were aftciavards 
ve*sl(*d 111 lus successor, Felwaid VI.- ff/nd. JhrJc. 

CHAOS; aceordmg to the* signitication (»f the WAird, 
tlie* va‘4 tend, or the e onfuseel mass of elements, from 
which, m the* opinion ol eertam ancient pliik).soj)he*rs, tlie 
world was fotincd. In latter limes, the word is used to 
(leiioti* the imfonncd mass of j>iiineval matter doscribe.ti 
m (ie*n 1: 2, which w’as j educed lo order and beauty by 
the jiowcr ol tin* Cic-ator — Ifrnd. Lurl;. 

fJHAPFL; a j)Iacc of divim* worship so called. The 
word IS derived lioin the* IjUlm rap/ Ha. In former tmu’s, 
w In*ii the king* of Praiu*e were engage'el in war, they 
always earned bt. Martin’s hat into the field, which was 
kei't in a le'iit as a ])ie*, cions vt'lie ; from W'heiiee tlie place 
was called and the ju’iesls, who had the custody 

of Ihe le*nt, (iijulltu/i. Afle-iwarels the word cap/ Ha bee-anu^ 
applied lo jinvale oraiorits. 

The*re are various kinds of e]iajx*ls m Britain. 1. Do- 
mestn* ehajieds, built by noblemen or gentlemen for pri- 
vate w'orship in tlimr families. 2. Five eliapels, such as 
are lounded by kings ot Kngland. H'hey are free from 
all epi.srujinl jnnsdieiion, and only to be vi.sitcd by the 
founder and lus sueees.sors, which is done by the; lord 
c'haneellor : yet the king may license any subjee*l to build 
and endow a ehajiel, and by letters jiatent exempt it i’rom 
the visitation ot the ordinary. 3. Chapels in nniversit]e*s, 
belonging to particular univer.sities. 4. Chapels of e*ase, 
built for the ea.se of one or more parishioners that dwell 
l(Ki far from the church, and arc served by inferior cu- 
rate’s, provided for at the charge of the rector, or cd such 
a. s have benefit by it, as the coinjiosition or /‘usioin )s. 
7. Parochial chapels, which difier from parish cluirches 
only in name : tliey are generally small, ami tlie mhahi- 
tants within the district few’. Iftlierc hen pre*sentatmn 
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^ad ecdemm instead of capeUanif and an admission and in- 
iMittttiott upon it is no longer a chapel, but a church 
for themselves and families. 0. Chapels which adjoin to 
and are part of the church : such were formerly built by 
honoratue persons as burying places. 7. The places of 
worship used by the MLethodists and Protestant dissenters, 
otherwise denominated meeting-houses, are now almost 
universally called chapels ; with respect to which it is re- 
quired by law, that they shall be certified in the court of 
quarter sessions, or to the bishop’s court, when, on the 
payment of a small sura, the registration takes place. 
The doors are not permitted to be kept locked during the 
time of worship ; and, to prevent the congregation from 
being disturbed, whoever molests it, or interrupts the 
worship, is, on conviction at the sessions, to forfeit twenty 
pounds by statute 1 of William and Mary. — Hend. Burk. 

CHAPELS, UNION ; places of worship in which the 
church of England service is performed m the morning, 
and the usual dissenting mode of worship is used in the 
evening. They were designed to unite persons of both 
parties ; hence their name. — Jlend. Buck. 

CHAPITERS ; ornaments on the tops of pillars, walls, 
&c., somewhat resembling a human head. Exod. 36: 38. 

1 Kings 7: 16. 

CHAPLAIN I a person who performs divine service 
in a chapel, or is retained in the service of some family 
to perform divine service. 

The origin of the term is generally explained in the 
following manner : — ^Bishop Martin is said to have worn 
a hood (cflpfl,) which was regarded as possessing miracu- 
lous powers, and was, therefore, preserved after his death 
in a separate house, called, from this hood, capetla 
(chapel,) and the person stationed in the chapel to show 
it to superstitious spectators was termed chaplain. Char- 
lemagne is reported to have passessed St. Martin’s hood 
among the relics, and to have erected a chapel, called by 
the name of St. Martin, at the place in Germany where 
Ffirth afterwards arose. He also built similar chapels at 
Nuremberg and Altenfurth. Another less probable deri- 
vation of the word deduces it indeed from capella^ but ex- 
plains it to signify the box in which the Romish mission- 
aries carried the requisites for celebrating the mass, who 
were thence denominated chaplains. 

According to a statute of Henry VIII. the persons 
vested with the power of retaining chaplains, together 
■with the number each is allow^ed to qualify, are as follow ; 
— an archbishop, eight j a duke, or bishop, six j marquis 
or eurl, five ; viscount, four ; baron, knight of the garter, 
or lord cliancellor, three : a duchess, marchioness, count- 
ess, baroness, the treasurer or comptroller of the king’s 
house, clerk of the closet, the king’s secretarj', dean of 
the ('hapel, almoner, and master of the rolls, each of them 
two ; chief justice of the king’s bench, and warden of 
the cinque jwrts, each one. All these chaplains may 
puj’cliase a license or dispensation, and lake two bene- 
fices, with cure of souls. A chaplain must be retained by 
letters testimonial under hand and seal, for it is not sulfi- 
ciont that he serve as chaplain in the family. 

In England, there are forty-eight chaplains to the king, 
who wait four each month, preach in the chapel, read the 
f.ervice to the family, and to the king in his private ora- 
tory, and say grace in the absence of the clerk of the 
closet. While in waiting, they have a table and attend- 
ance, but no salary. In Scotland, the king has six chap- 
lains with a salary of fifty pounds each ; three of them 
having, in addition, the deanery of the chapel royal di- 
vided wtwen them, making up above one hundred pounds 
to each. Their only duty at present is to say prayers at 
the election of peers for Scotland to sit in parliament. — 
Hend. Buck. * 

CHAFLET ; n certain instrument of monkish piety, 
iRf^e use of by the Roman Catholics, Greeks, Armenians, 
and other eastern communions. It is a string of beads 
which they measure, or count, the number of their 
praym. The invention of it is ascribed, by the histo- 
fim$ of the israsades, to Peter the Hermit, who first 
those wui^ St. Dominic, found- 

er of the Dominicans, ^greatly raised the credit of'this 
by giving out that the blessed Virgin 
had l^Oght him one firom heaven. If Peter the Hermit 


first taught it the Roman Catholics, it is probable he him- 
self borrowed it from the Turks, who to this day, make 
use of a chaplet, or strings of beads, in their prayers j 
and the Turks seem to have had it from the East Indians, 
who likewise make use of a kind of chaplet. It is also 
used by the Lamas. — Jffmd. Buck. 

CHAPTER ; from the Latin caput, head, signifies, — 

1. One of the principal divisions of a book, and in re- 
ference to the Bible, one of the larger sections into which 
its books are divided. This division, as well as that con- 
sisting of verses, was introduced to facilitate reference, 
and not to indicate any natural or accurate division of the 
subjects treated in the books. The invention has been by 
some ascribed to Lanfranc, by others to Langton, both 
archbishops of Canterbury ; but it is now pretty generally 
agreed that the real inventor was Hugo de St. Caro, or Cher, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, and wrote a commen- 
tary on the Scriptures, and first introduced it, when pre- 
paring a concordance of the Latin vulgate. 

2. A community of ecclesiastics belonging to a Cathe- 
dral or collegiate church. The chief or head of the chap- 
ter is the dean : the body consists of canons or prebends. 
In England, as elsewhere, the deans and chmjtcrs had the 
right to choose the bishops ; but Henry VIII. assumed 
this right as a prerogative of the crown. The chapter 
has now no longer a place in the administration of the 
diocese during the life of the bishop, but succeeds to the 
whole episcopal jurisdiction during the vacancy of the 
see. In Prussia, Protestant bishops have been lately 
elected, and still more recently an archbishop, -without the 
vote of a chapter, by a mere order of government. — Ilend. 
Buck. 

CHAPTERS. The New Testament was early por- 
tioned out into certain divisions, which appear under va- 
rious names. The custom of reading it publicly in the 
Qfcristian assemblies after the law and the prophets, would 
soon cause such divisions to be applied to it. The law 
and the prophets were for this end already divided into 
parashim and haptaroth, and the New Testament could not 
long remain without being treated in the same way. 
The distribution into church-lessons was indeed the 
oldest that took place in it. The Christian teachers gave 
the name of pericapeslo the sections read as lessons by the 
Jews. Justin Martyr avails himself of this expression, 
when he quotes prophetical passages. Such is the case 
also in Clemens of Alexandna j but this writer also gives 
the name of perikopai to larger sections of the Gospels and 
St. Paul’s Epistles. Pericopes therefore were nothing else 
but anagnomata, church-lessons, or sections of the New 
Testament, which were read in the assemblies after Moses 
and the prophets. In the third century, another division 
also into kephalaia, or chapters, occurs. Dionysius of 
Alexandria speaks of them in reference to the Apocalypse, 
and the controversies respecting it. Some, says he, went 
through the whole book, from chapter to ch^ter, to show 
that it bore no sense. In the fifth centuiy, Euthalius pro- 
duced again a division into chapters, which was account- 
ed his invention. He himself however lays claim to no- 
thing more than having composed the summaries of the 
contents of the chapters in the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Catholic Epistles. 

Such in older times was the practice in Asia also ; for 
Justin says, that the believers there assemble themselves 
for prayer and reading on Sunday only, en te ton hUiou 
hmera. Since then, thd^ whole New Testament was distri- 
buted into so few sections, these must necessarily have 
been great, and u.peirmpe in EuthaHus sometimes includes 
in it four, five, and even six chapters. 

Our present chapters come, as it is well known, from 
cardinal Hugo de St. Cher, who in the thirteenth century 
composed a concordance, and to this end distributed the 
Bible according to his own discretion into smaller por- 
tions. They are now m(»ecrver generally admitted in the 
editions of the Hebrew and Greek texts. The verses, 
however, are from Robert Stephens, who first introduced 
them in his edition of the New Testanuent, A. D. 1651. 
His son, He^ Stevens, was the first to record this for 
the informatiQit of posterity, in the preface to his Greek 
Concordance to the New Testament ; in which he says, 
that two fiicts connected -with it equally demand our ad- 
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miration ; << The first is, that my father, while travelling 
from Paris to Lvons, finished tins division of each chapter 
into ver^s, and ind^d the greater part of it {mttr egni- 
Umdum) in the course of his journey. The second fact is, 
that, a short time prior to this journey, while he had the 
matter still in contemplation, almost all those to whom he 
mentioned it told him plainly that he was an indiscreet 
man, as though he had a wisn to spend his time and labor 
on an afiair which would prove utterly useless, and which 
would not obtain for him any commendation, but on the 
contraiy, would expose him to much ridicule. But behold 
the result : in opposition to the opinion which condemned 
and discountenanced my father’s undertaking, as soon as 
his invention was published, every edition of the New 
Testament, whether in the Greek, Latin, French, German, 
or in any other language, which did not adopt it, was im- 
mediately discarded.” — Watson. 

CHAPTERS, THE THREE ; an ^.ppellation given in 
the sixth century to the following productions : — The wri- 
tings of Theodore of Mopsucstia. 2. The books which 
Theo'ioret of Cyru.s wrote against the twelve anathemas 
wh.ch Cyril had published against the Nestorians . 3 . The 
letter which Ibos of Edessa had written concerning the 
council of Ephesus, and the condemnation of Neslorius. 
These writings being supposed to favor the Nestorian 
doctrine, Theodore, bishop of Caesarea, who was a zealous 
Monophysite, prevailed on the emperor Justinian to pub- 
lish an edict in the year 544, in which they were ordered 
to be condemned. This edict was opposed by the African 
and Western bishops, especially by Vigilius, the Roman 
ix)nliff ; the consequence of which was that the pontiff 
was ordered to appear at Constantinople, where he first 
rejected, and then retracted his rejection of the chapters. 
They were afterwards condemned anew by Justinian. — 
Hend. Buck. 

CHARGE : 1. A sermon preached by the bishop to his 
clergy. 2. Among Dissenters, it is a sermon preached, or 
an ^dress delivered, to a minister at his ordination, gene- 
rally by some £^ed or able preacher, and containing a 
view of the Christian ministry in its nature, duties, trials, 
and encouragements. — Jffmd. Buck. 

CHARIOTS OF WAR. The Scripture speaks of two 
sorts of these chariots, one for princes and generals to ride 
in, the other used to break the enemy’s battalions, by let- 
ting them loose armed with iron, which made dreadful 
havoc among the troops. The most ancient chariots of 
which we have any notice are Pharaoh’s, which were 
overwhelmed in the Red sea, Exod. 14: 7. The Canaan- 
ites, whom Joshua engaged at the waters of Merom, had 
cavalry and a multitude of chariots. Josh. 11: 4. Sisera, 
the general of Jabin, king of Hazor, had nine hundred 
chariots of iron in his army. Judges 4; 3. The tribe of 
Judah could not get possession of all the lands of their 
lot, because the ancient inhabitants of the country were 
strong in chariots of iron. The Philistines, in the war 
carried on by them against Saul, had thirty thousand cha- 
riots, and six thousand horsemen, 1 Sam. 13: 5. David, 
having taken one thousand chariots of war from Hada- 
«lezer, king of Syria, hamstrung the horses, and burned 
nine hundred chariots, reserving only one hundred to 
himself, 2 Sam. 8: 4. Solomon had a considerable num- 
bi^r of chariots, but we know of no military expedition in 
which they were employed, 1 Kings 10: 26. As Judea 
v/as a very mountainous country, clmriots could be of no 
great use there, except in the plains ; and the Hebrews 
often evaded them by fighting on the mountains. The 
kings of the Helwews, when they went to war, were 
themselves generally mounted in chariots, from which 
they fought, and issued their orders ; and there was 
always a second chariot empty, which followed each of 
them, that if the first was broken, he might ascend the 
other, 2 Chron. 34: 24. Chariots were sometimes conse- 
crated to the son j and the Scripture observes, that Josiah 
burned those which had been dedicated to the sun by his 
predecessors, 2 Kings 23: 11. This superstitious custom 
wos borrowed ftom the heathens, ana principally from 
the Persians. — Watson. 

CHARITY ; one of the three grand theological graces, 
consisting in the love of God and our neighbor, or the 
habit, or disposition of loving God with all our heart, and 


our neighbor as ourselves. says an able wrf* 

ter, “ consists not in speculative ideas of general benevo- 
lence floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as specu- 
lations often do, untouched and cold ; neither is it confined 
to that indolent good-nature which makes us rest satisfied 
with being free from inveterate malice, or ill will to our 
fellow-creatures, without prompting us to be of service to 
any. True charity Js an active principle. It is not pro- 
perly a single virtue, but a disposition residing in the 
heart as a fountain j whence all the virtues of benignity, 
candor, forbearance, generosity, compassion, and liberali- 
ty, flow as so many nalive^streams. From general good- 
will to all, it extends its influence, particularly to those 
with whom we stand in nearest connexion, and who are 
directly within the sphere of our good offices. From the 
country or community to which we belong, it descends to 
the smaller associations of neighborhood, relations, and 
friends, and spreads itself over the whole circle of social 
and domestic life. I mean not that it imports a pron*i.s- 
cuous undistinguishing affection which gives every man 
an equal title to our love. Charity, if wc should endeavor 
to carry it so far, would be reni||red an impracticable 
virtue, and would re.solve itself into mere words, without 
affecting the heart. True charity attempts not to shut 
our eyes to the distinction between good and bad men : 
nor to warm our hearts equally to those who befriend ana 
those who injure us. It reserves our esteem for good 
men, and our complacency for our friends. Towards our 
enemies it inspires forgiveness and humanity. It breathes 
universal candor and liberality of sentiment. It forms 
gentleness of temper, and dictates affability of manners. 
It prompts corresponding sympathies with them who re- 
joice and them who weep. It teaches us to slight and 
despise no man. Charity is the comforter of the afflicted, 
the protector of the oppressed, the reconciler of differ- 
ences, the intercessor for offenders. It is faithfulness in 
the friend, public spirit in the magistrate, equity and pa- 
tience in the judge, moderation in the sovereign, and loy- 
alty in the subject. In parents, it is care and attention ; 
ill children, it is reverence and submission. In a word, it 
is the soul of social life. It is the sun that enlivens and 
cheers the abcnles of men ; not a meteor which occasionally 
glares, but a luminary, which in its orderly and regular 
course dispenses a benignant influence.” 

Charity, considered as a Christian grace, ought in our 
translation, in order to avoid mistake, to have been trans- 
lated hoe. It is the love of God, and the love of our 
neighbor flowing from the love of God, and is described 
with wonderful copiousness, felicity, and even grandeur, 
by St. Paul, (1 Cor. 13 :) a portion of Scripture which, as 
it shows the habitual temper of a true Christian, cannot 
be too frequently referred to for self-examination, and 
ought to be constantly present to us as our rule. In 
the popular sen.se, charity is almsgiving; a duty of prac- 
tical Christianity which is solemnly enjoined, and to which 
special promises are annexed. See Barrow’s WorkSj vol. 
i. ser. 27, 28 ; Blair’s Ser.y vol. iv. ser. 2 ; Scott’s Scr.j 
ser. 14 ; TUlotsm’s Ser.y ser. 158 ; Foley's Mor. Phil.y 
vol. i. p. 231 ; and article Love. — Hend. Buck. ; Watson, 

CHARLOTTE, (Princess,) daughter of George IV., 
and heiress apparent to the tnrone of Great Britain and 
Ireland, was born 1795, and died Nov. 6, 1817, aged 22. 
She was married to Leopold, prince of Saxe Cobourg ; 
and her untimely death m connexion with that of her 
infant child, clothed the nation in mourning, changed the 
succession of the throne, and drew forth, among other 
able funeral discourses, one by the Rev. Robert Hall, 
which is a master-piece of eloquence, probably never 
equalled on any similar occasion. Vl/Tien informed of the 
death of her child a little before her own, she said, I 
feel it as a mother naturally should”— adding, “ It is the 
will of Got) ! praise to Him in all things !” Blr. Hall 
mentions as traits of her character, that she visited the 
abodes of the poor, and learned to weep with those who 
weep ; that surrounded with the fescinations of pleasm e, 
she was not inebriated by its charms ; that she resisted 
the strongest temptations to pride, preserved her ears op^ 
to truth, was impatient of the voic.e of flattery ; in a word, 
that she sought and cherished the in.spiraiions of piety , 
and miked kumbly with her God. This is fruit which sur- 
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vives when ihe flower withers — the only ornaments and 
treasures we can carry into eternity.”— Ctorfd; Wtfrks 
of Mobt, HaUf vol i, 1B9. 

CHABM ; a kind of spell, supposed by the ignorant to 
have an irresistible influence, by means of the concur- 
rence of some infernal power, both on the minds, lives, 
and properties of those whom it has for its object. 

Certain vain ceremonies,” says D 4 « Doddridge, which 
are commonly called charms, and seem to have no efficacy 
at all for proaucing tlio effects proposed by them, are to 
be avoided ; seeing if there be indeed any real efficacy 
in them, it is generally probable they owe it to some bad 
cause ; for one can hardly imagine that God should per- 
mit good angels in any extraordinary manner to interpose, 
or should immediately exert his own miraculous power on 
trifling occasions, and upon the performance of such idle 
tricks as are generally made the condition of receiving 
such benefits.” See Divination. — Mend, Buck. 

OHAKNOCK, (Stephen, D. D.) was born in London, 
in the year lt)28 — His father, Mr. Richard Charnock, 
was an eminent solicitor, descended from on ancient and 
respectable family in j||incashirc . He received his earliest 
instructions from his lather ; and, when very young, he 
entered upon a course of preparatory studies in Emma- 
nuel college, Cambridge, under the tuition of Dr. William 
Sancroft. Whilst pursuing his literary studies at the 
university, his mind became enlightened, and his heart 
regenerated ; and from that time to the end of his life, the 
consistency of his spirit and deportment, and the excel- 
lence of his general character, were evident to the world. 
On quitting that university, in the year celebrated for the 
commencement of the civil war between the unfortunate 
Charles and his parliament, Mr. Charnock commenced his 
labors os a Christian minister in Southwark, and was 
there, in the conversion of several persons, by means of 
his preaching, honored with that decisive evidence of his 
usefulness which encouraged him to persevere in his Ujp- 
pointed course with renewed ardor and hope. South- 
wark, he, however, soon quitted for New college, Oxford, 
where he obtained a fellowship from the visiters appointed 
by parliament j and in the year 1652, became senior 
proctor of the university, and discharged the duties of his 
office with great reputation and applause.” When Mr. 
Charnock left the classic retirements of Oxford, he visited 
Ireland, and resided some time with Sir Henry Cromwell. 
During that time he preached once every Lord^s day, at 
Dublin, with great acceptance, to large, attentive, and 
improved congregations. At length, ejected by the act 
of uniformity, Mr, Charnock returned to England, and 
took up his residence in London, where he preached to 
congregations of dissenters for the period of fifteen years. 
Those sermons now constitute the principal part of his 
works ; and whilst on the doctrines they contain, being de- 
cidedly Calyinistic, a variety of opinions are entertained, 
yet it is universally admitted that they are distinguished 
by great originality and genius, and are well deserving 
of the widely-spread attention they have so long received. 
His reasonings are nervous, aud his appeals affecting. 
His judgment was sound ; his taste correct j his imagina- 
tion lively i his piety undisscmbled. He was grave, with- 
out being dull, and perspicuous without being wearisome. 
His « Treatise on the Attributes of God,” i»acknowledge<f' 
to incomparably the best in the English language. 
Useful was his life ; but his usefulness has survived him. 
His works remain, to convince the judgment and reform 
the heart. The libraries of divines are incomplete with- 
oul his works ; and every theologian, controversialist, and 
bibhcal critic consults bis writings, either to refute or ad- 
mm them. His days were, however, comparatively few : 

age of fiftv-two, be expired in London, and was 
bDmd in St. Michel’s church, Comhill. As a man, he 
was distingmshedfor his learning, industry, gravity, and 
ailtiaWt^ o( temper j and as a scholar, a tJieologian and 
author, for all that is venerable in erudition, great in 
lemmivigi serious and wise in expression, and profound in 
kiii»wleage. For further account of this learned and pious 
Wwks, aud Life prefixed, by Edwa.r^.Par- 
also Calamy^s Non-cQnfonnists» Memonad— /ones* 

a Jewish sect, which we 


must not confound with the party who took ^ same 
name in the time of the .Maccabees, and rendered them- 
selves famous by the zeal With which they comended for 
the national institutions. This sect dates its origin no 
farther back than the year 1740, when its doctrines were 
first broached by Israel Baalsham, in the small country 
town of Flussty, in Poland. In the course of about twen- 
ty years, his fame, as an exorcist, and master of the ca- 
ikla, spread to such a degree, that he obtained n great 
number of followers in Poland, Moldavia, and WaHhchia. 
This rabbi gave out that he alone was possessed of the 
true mystery of the sacred name ; that his soul at certain 
times left the body, in order to receive revelations in the 
world of spirits ; and that he was endowed with miracu- 
lous powers, by which he was able to control events, both 
in the physical and intellectual world. His followers were 
taught to look to him for the absolution of every crime 
they might commit^ to repress every thing like reflectiou 
on the doctrines of reli^on; to exp^t the immediate 
appearance of the Messiah j and, in sickness, to abstain 
from the use of medicine, assured that their spiritual 
guides, of whom several made their appearance on the 
death of the founder, w^ere possessed of such merits as 
would procure for them instant recovery. The accusa- 
tions of gross immorality brought against the members 
of this .sect by the Lithuanian rabbi, Israel Loebel, have 
been called in question, and are supposed rather to have 
originated in prejudice, than to have any foundation in 
truth J hut it is affirmed by one who has had the best ojv 
portunities of investigating, that their morals are most ob- 
noxious, and that the representations that have been given 
of them are by no means exaggerated. They are not only 
at enmity with all the other Jews, but form the bitterest 
and most bigoted enemies of the Christian religion. They 
believe that the Messiah, whom they are hourly expecting, 
will be a mere man, but will come with such an eft’ulgence 
of glory, as to produce a complete regenemtion in the 
heart of every Jew, and deliver them thenceforth from 
every evil. To their rabbins, wffiom they honor with the 
name of Zndiks^ or Righteous,” they pay almost divine 
homage. The extravagance of their gestures daring their 
public service entitles them to the appellation of the Jew- 
ish Jumpers.” Working themselves up into ecstasies, 
thi‘-y break out into fits of laughter, clap their hands, jump 
up and dowm the synagogue in the most frantic manner ; 
and turning their faces towards heaven, they clench their 
fists, and, as it were, dare the Almighty to withhold from 
them the objects of their requests. This sect has so in- 
creased of late years, that in Russian Poland and Euro- 
pean Turkey, it is reported to exceed in number that of 
the Rabbinisis in these countries. — Mend, Buck. 

CHASTEN J chastise, correct. (1.) To strike or afflict one 
for his advantage and correction j and to refuse, or de- 
spise chastisement, or, correction, is to undervalue it, and be 
not reformed by it. Jer. 2: 30, and 7: 28. Heb. 12: 5. The 
overthrow of the' Jewish nation by the Chaldeans, w^as the 
chastisement of a cruel one : it was very severe, and inflicted 
by cruel instruments. Jer. 30; 14. (2.) To punish in just 
wrath. Lev . 26: 28. Thus the chastisement of our peace was 
laid on Christ ; that punishment by the bearing of which 
our reconciliation with God is effected, was laid on him as 
our surety. Isa. 53: 5. To chasten one^s self, is to be exer- 
cised before God, in self-abasement, fasting, and prayer. 
Dan. 10: 12. The Scriptures are for correction ; by their 
powerful influence they pierce a man to the heart, and 
make him amend his evil courses. 2 Tim. 3: 16, — Brown, 

CHASTITY ; purity ftom fleshly lust. In men it is 
tenned continence . See Continence . There is a chastity 
of speech, behavior, and imagination, as well as of body. 
Grove gives us the following rules for the conservation of 
chastity: 1. To keep oi^selves fully employed in labors 
either of the body or the mind : idleness is frequently the 
introduction to sensuality. 2. To guard the senses, and 
avoid every thing which may be an incentive to lust. 
Does the free use of some meats and drinks make the 
body ungovernable ? Does reading cert«^ books debauch 
the Imagination and inflame the passions ? Do tempta- 
tions often enter by the si^t? Have public plays, dan- 
cings, effeminate music, idle songs, loose hnhits, niid the 
like, the^^ame effect? He who resolves upon phastity 
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^apl lie what his du^ m m and fwsh the five kttk|;8 of ihe Peniapolis of Sodomy who had revoH 

Hhe eiyiee* % T&^impkm the tkHm wktehie a edirom hieji^er, A, H. 209Z-^CaimL 

f an4 % the utmost fsgam te^ his ftresmce CHEEVEE^ (SAstjmLj) the first minister of Marblehead^ 
and efhiitsms loea^ ^tetiim himmiih ww gfhiiihtedat Harvard college in 1669. In November, 

Mtrm PhUm. p, 2, .see» 5 JJiwA. / ha first visited th^riown, ip which he was afterwards 

. CHAHCBR, (GapFraaVy) who hmahe^ called the day* aettihd, iShen the people were ihw. He continaed preach- 
star sttd the father of i;a#iihl^'*poetr3ri is bt^veH to have i^ mth fhem skteen yeais before his ordination, August 
hee%|»om in London, in 1328, to have filien edttbated both 1^ 1064. He received Mr. Barnard as his coUeague in 
at 0,^«d and EaMridiS, and to have wlfidied^lajir in die 171fi. .He died in 1724, when he was e^hty-five years of 
Temph. He was patronized by John oT'0«nxnt,4he sts^r age.- Mr. ISheever possessed abilities, and was a 
of whose w^tiwssiie martisd. He was appgialedio va- . ^oon^ant and idaloiis preacher, a man of peace and of a 
si^ luoBstiv^wfoeesy and iiiore.^dianeiaei was asat fimm * ^eallMiie annd. Never was be side. For fifty years he 
tmssioiui tofiireign eenntriee. Having, hewdmr, imhiiNid was^jMfi’inken off from his labors one Sabbath. When he 
the doctviiiBfof WebltfCe, 4te was oompdh^ to 4ly*4e ^dbed# the Hinfrof life fairly burned out. Her felt no pain 
BedimA wbeisto waaM^reaet^^ in Ms expiring moxnents. He puhlished the election 

retnm. ' .ImpoeofuaedSiM htm at^diomo, and he re- wenSnn, i?12.--^Cb//. Hist. Ehr. viii. 66, 66; x. 168; 
gmned hw nbmy mlv by dla&l^Feeovhich da^ JiMen,\ 

t^ppn htss the indigiaiisn ef Hhs'^parlyv^ At lengH, he^e- CHjEMARIM. This word Occurs only mice in emr ver- 
eover6d thenetiiieusnf*^wldeh hehad been dhpwm, sard ekm of^be BiMe : will cut off the remnant of Baal, 

the reinnindai M Ms bfe wnsW|^^ retiremmit^ firsAwt and the name of the Chemarims (Chemartm) with the 
WWodstock, find ne%mt Bnnhi{iiidn oaetle^ He 4^ priests,^’ Zeph. 1: 4 ; but it ffe<)aently occurs in the He- 
1406, in L)Oadon,»tO wlfi(% dtf' he hefilotiSmed unc^i hnfir. and )s generafiy translated*^* priests of the idols,” 
busMes^# ntoselgr w&^wiforeno4 to «r ** priests ctothed in black,” because chamar signifies 

H^ts, Chaucer sanks hi# wMefig^peets ; ejenpardd tiiMi ^biasknm. By this word the besttiommentators understand 
his mdeee(Miei!s,4fis tmt^^ and many othis^swe- the jpiicsts of false gods,‘ and In particular the worshippers 

oa»oM, lie is aJiso|p|iS|f -His^.g|ea| work, The of n^, Ifiscaitse they were, it is said, dressed in black. Le 

CaaisdMiyfNd||M‘Nwsi»|iC(M|gi!i^lMbhB«m Clerc, however, declares against this last opinion. Our 

in years fbtti MAH^ys alHhe n«M<Ws8s, vigor, ahd varie- Iratunahirs of the Bible would seem sometimes to under- 
ty tif youilM-Jstoilis^^ / , ' 4 ■ * ♦ - stand by this word the idols or objects of worship, rather 

CHAITNWi^Caatq^ seesa^ pmaiMt of HOii^ them- their priests. This is also the opinion of Le Clerc. 
.eMlege, wins Wito|n^£iiglaiidf4ll^i589. '^He received Ms Ckbnet dbservee that coTnar kt Arabic signifies the mom^ 
gcammar educMion^'WC tdokrihe degree 'find iradjsis is the same deity. ** Among the priests of 

ef M« Dr at tbs nidweM^ lie eniigiated Isl^s,** «ay#Calmet, ** were those called melan^horij that is, 

to' N#w En^latid in 16^ an# seeding for a* nuiiber weafers of black ; but it is uncertain whetlier this name 
.of years M tfie xMoistryvit Bcituate, was ^etopomted, in was given them by reason of‘ their dressing wholly in 
1654, presidenl of Hafsimi wollege>. In tkkirac^ hJf re* black, or because they wore a black shining veil in the 
mained tiU Ms deaf h, in l6fi|^|)erforfsdfig^^ its duties ytrocesstons of this gmdess.”— TFhtsoa. 
with tnddstriqtts fidsn^; JMwasemiwmta4% physic^ .CHi^OSH; an idol of the Moabites. Numb. 21: 29. 
an# was 'Pf^inion 4bat fbere^.<lUghit to he no aistinetion ^Ji&name is (Mved from a root which in Arabic signifies 
between physle and divmit3#<^J9oc’es|M^^ to hasten. For thi.s reason, many believe Chemosh to be 

XHAZlNZAlCIANiB*; a sset which arose < in Armenia, tifo Min, whose precipitate course might well precare it 
en tire iSventb century. ^ Tkeji ate so' dolled from tbe^Ay- the name of swift. Some identify Chemosh with Ammon, 
menian word signifies a because they and Macrobius shows that Ammon was the snn, whose 

were charged VHth oderittg tha cross. — Hend. Bvek. ' rays were dendted by his hom.s. Calmet is of opinion 
</H£BAR ; Assjeri^ which fblls into the Eu- that 4hc god Hamanns and ApftUo Chomeus, mentioned 

phrates, in the npp^ pait.tof Me^sopotamia. Ezek. 4: 1. by Strabo and Ammianus Marceliinus, was Charoos, or 
^ *: • ^ - ** ' the sun. These deities were worshipped in many parts 

G||HCCE£B-WORK : that in which the images of of the east. Some, from the resemblance of the Hebrew 
ersjsprigs, Moves, una fbuits are ebriously i^ougM^Vo Chamos with the Greek Comos, have thought Ohamos to 
Ipitltor. 1 Kings 7: 17..-2illrMw..,’' ' ' ’ signify Bacchus. Jerome rad most interpreters consider 

CB^CKLEY, (Sauuju#) ministordn Boston, was^gra- Chamosh and Poor ns the same deity ; but some think that 
dUated at Harvard e^ege w 1715. , He was ordained the Baal-Peor was Tammuz, or Adonis. To Chemosh, Solo- 
first miMster of New South church in Summer street, mon erected an altar upon the mount of OHves.* 1 Kings 
November Hit, jtod ^tie# Deeembfr 1, 1769, in the *11: 7. As to the form of the idol Chemosh, the SeviMure 
fifty-fiiet year of his ministry, aged seveniyfltftree. In his is silent ; but if, according to Jerome, it were like Baal- 
preachfinp hfewas plain and evangelical. Jho ifreat sub- Peof, it must have been of the beeve kind^ as were, pio- 
j^t of hii^cdhrsls was Jesus Christ, as a divine person, bably^ all the Bnals, though accompanied with various in- 
and as’^he end of the law" for rightoOusness to allmat be- sigma. There ^^an be little doubt that part of the religions 
hevo. - He frequently dwelt u^n the fall of man, the ne- services performed to Cbeinosh, as to Baal-Peor, consisted 
cesstiV'^of ilM Mfiuences dt the'fipirit M' God; the freoness in-reVeHing and drunkenness, obscenities and impurities 
and richneBS of divine grace, the' wereseity'of regenera-^of the gro^esi kinds. Efom Chempidi the Greeks seem 
ttou, jltotifieatidM'by fiatk, an'aHakh 119 the gift ^^God.^to have derived their ifarndf, called by the Romans fiomsy 
He was OareM also to Mshil upon the importauco tif Ifie the god of foisting and revelUng.*— HTittoii. 

Christian viiimttk' ^Theed hd^^Mbited in Ms own (iM.) the second sort of Anathema 

DiscountouanctiiiiEpttadelnvengion, itgw jdea- among the Jews. Tbe first (ca&ed mddm)i» merely 
sure to eaidouiagc tfie humWe tim diffident: As he e^d » smratkm, or the tessar execramunieatkni. The second, 
not consider It of^littie impprtanoe what principles were ^i^aremy) oA.the greater ex<tominifitication, deprived the 
uustoaced, liei|a$ leiiaeioas of jus senttments. During ^commuufeated person of most of the advantages of 
Mn list wiknesB he enjoyed the supisM of ibUf^ion, njid Mvil sSeicty. l|e could have no ooiniiioree Wifii any one, 
ttMkapnted^aho hMsSedness of dwelling with his Savior, could nekher buy igsr aoB, estoept wich things as are abso- 
MMfirich Ms picNis fiAeiMs, who had been called before lately necessary to Bfe, nor resort to the sdiools, nor en- 
Mm into etonnty. - Renouiretng Ms own i^teousnesa, he « tor Mto the syfis^gues - and no one was permitted to eat 
tntotefiofil^ m^the^unlto# He published a scr- and drink with ThoseatcneeofcMrmwastobepro- 

irnm cm tte deo«h<^^ M|ig freorgo I., ofBev. Wm. ucwnced , by um persons only, or at least in 
Wnldfott. of X^iffia HatcMuson, ^748^ at thd^ilec- of ton peMis. But excommunicated person might 
tiM ARM. i8M« ui; 201 ; befibsolved fiy three jtidM, or even by one, provided he 

AfifNi 'A a doctor of the law. The form of this cxcommwm- 

6iIEI>GBi«A0if&% king of the or m- catlOU Was Maded with a mi^ude df curses and imme- 

b. ukhar ^ Beitiiiiis, 00 a peispie hordstmg on catloiK% tMton from dififerent ^es of the Scripture. See 
ihem,) wad one cfiM four Iriiigs who mgehust AaoramA and £xcowmT]aeAtioa.-~HMd. Bude. 
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OHERETHIM. cflf Chevethttes, ane deno- the matter 0r ibrmatton 'of them, Imt- be^mie they had 

mmaUons for the Pfatiistinea : » I will stretch out mhie the gtery of Ood, «r the syoihol of hie mwace, 

ABM apcai the HiiUatities, and wilf eat off the'CSierethim, "the sheehmah',^^ lestti^ hetweet^ ihens. ieevihis ftenr 
d^roy the Mmnaat of the gea*coa»t.»' E*ek- 25: 16. abode in the inward tahmaete, and as Che fiaMs of the 
Ze{mratah» «xciaihsiiif agahrst the Phihstiiies, mysy chernhiiB repreaenled the adgeis whor mrmund the mani^ 

aato the iafaabitaiifs of the eea^oasts, the nation the festation Of the^^ditine pfi^ceneaiK hi' the world aitove, that 
Chemhiiee.*’ 2eph. 2: 5* It is said, (1 Sam. 30: 14,) diat tabernaHe was ieii4nredra^Sti%ii^^ ^^the etwut of heai> 
w Asoalehites invaded the south of the ^heretfaftes,* that een, in %hiih li|ht it ts^isonsidefed etaary where in the 
IS# of the Biilistines David, ahd some of the kia^ his Epimla Ch ihe t lttf bmm . ^ See ehcmieia 4i 14 ; 8t 1 r S: 6. 
•neoeaecsrs, had guards called Cherethites and Fercihites. % 88, 24; .. . % r/ 

8^. 15: 18. ^ ^ Cornet ^nks ttei they^af ‘ The ebneta, kiiWe, Mmohmrn W the 

•tike oottDtiy of the Pbilistinesj hot Mvend enMiMwef dMifk* 8sMgned<«Abb»t»<tf le^ 

haardly earo^/’ say the latter, " that Bayid «Mitd elii- igiediiteak, e^man tatam'Mo<«i8ie’4whte<UMMe.. But 
jiOT any ot these nnoronmcis^ F*t>ple as hisf faod y 'B na wi, ’tkat#t>4;'e^o ia a MW <8Wito *% B l>uat ' aaWer haaaioDS 
« tW. the Isj^itish sddArs wOThwe pitiei^iS 1*rfco«Jy separatsSand^Tw!^^ 

Sf honor aaaad Mosm ta ewBe uiaWlial ei«d vhfflia iffia«;» or em- 
andtruM. Itmav, thetefoae, heiothrted tbaithefnaMs ISeMawri Tepr e! n W lieM*o<>-t s a<a « l t .4B iBtWyiaiiroha- 
®**«"*“‘*«*) because t^w^ •vith Bav«Wa- ^ : e^itdly«^ddriai| nmaied^w. 

**’*“?”*’'* WeWto,*Sid s«t>emrty.fa»hh Mw . weiy Bthiyoffew Mud 
•was ni^ the proteetm^ Aehndi. TheMenre the par- n tk/ahto«A<WBn»MmiM the^twra! law, deU^d 

^swho^^mpanied David from ^ By s^ at^x^re- nuxibt antUtHWgMSMr WdligtoniaK, “ Mack- 
tnained ^th him m his gteat^ Jewesses ^ atWltttsao HawM) dattoiess,lSl4WTOM^'wrono w ( ift K,.wittMBs«tdible 
*”2? ^*“*5 fidehty she«U bd tfaeseii mM jsWW mwtqut&ed greatiy, 

for his b^y-guMd. Bwdes, it m not uncownmi fiw aid- and die soiqid. of the- tnwpM 'hrataddeadar nad^mto! 
diets to derive their names, n« ftora the pfaam drthph' Ha- Thou shatt tMjnuko «««%§. tHwigraaett imai^ nor 

1 . A sJi 4 _. ^ bkenWief BtsSgW'ia'WijS^SNJUvef er in 

des^nates the same order as the sera|*im’, we h#re no ae«.8:'84. "lio^r^ SSTd^b *P8idm 

'*<«*■’» » «•«> ap- 18: W. .."HeJdtteth betweeft theeh^bi4v» FMfia 96; 1. 
which »^s was comiaand- • « l}e‘dw(d»fh headeeu the'^nwidwBJ* Psalm 80: 1. We 
^ to make and ptaw at each end of the roarey-eeat, * Also read ef "'tlje wleryAMh-feod of tsrael eoiair up. from 

«*’«*-«tpanded dl»<*e™if*h<iSi^eufe^lhft^he|^ 
wmm m the most holy pl^ of the Jewith tabemaele^ntl Eiek. 9f 3. Atlfmxni « »*• dfosst hC tllft>'Lstd went 

of^*ter^aS'^r*ahfiii V f ™y"i”g “P fwifl t» chembi and thhoMin!^ ftffl-of the bii^. 

“y ****•■ "**® ‘be Lord’s glory.” Ejidi. 104^4. ikndaaai«,<*< the 
^rudil^lt^'^hr ^1’m ** Lotd'ft^iWtew ^th«ihie8htdn^*»o^ 

opinion of Grotius thint they <gvcrtliechend)ir6.’’ Eaek.lO: m in^ll 1 ke 9 e^riess&emjk& 

SpenceMhat Sev were more J^wcWliah; the glorioas sym- 

aS? H ^ **!? ttie cherub^ j 

y miQg pesiues, is as groonmess as it is gross, dose- and not* the leifiit mtimaClon^srmven ,d»r 

Staowr* manwSd 2? ScriptOK. thM the (AembiinMftoa. 

It seems from iT critlcR, taken, or emblematidal reyreseaftationis ^ Mff jPark- 

an o^Tm But wrt^nhT^wl ** i» hi« l»lww.<^- 

mentations desc^^ hv «y»boHc repre- ft seems nmoh tDorepvob^iletliiat, as epunent dd- 

^e^^t ^w* t^ -whosurtounWhediviiwpreaeiieeiirteaven. . jU<K^ 

foaSt^t^^'likeThc * ?*J' ‘**® tosturda-themenSpeeM, wh^ 

by eSi ’ «“bletn«i^ chen^ipi seen Gol W« supposed to ^ell, ydSosegldWAiel^ i. hea 

The cherubim of the sanctuarv wnm .w« i. «^L.. aaaseantk*. 


TH ^ ft: la i^mfomnstaBee 

ment was made, and thaTG^ was tVn/W?^ ntooe- ‘Higmded hy tM fa^ Md the' ^Mrahitti betag 

(wwd, hadfeet whereon wewidto>«dBel» »4o«fc«tf>'tlie^iote 

tiwirdset wwe join^ in one conda^^ta ? *?“*• iedeai|itiw,-«rta ukiwasdiw, ««e^- 

^AuAiAf dm merey-aeat wWcnm^^iS ^**1!? eiwlities and pewem ia kfewM^ phMei, the mdiA^ 
0t9"i)mt whdiy over ot ehore it. \ * *«d<w of Oed iiiMds kahuBi hrm^undi." In Sue- 


wts- 


eef-travinaww; svvw^'pnBURfMftnSM we 8ireilgl|l> WIS* 

||St34^i3S1Str-3£ 

P»b«^ eppdwrt umdw fcwm BWfi simple, ks to 
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tlj« Oi>es/^(^dtf,)imiw"opfrIymHkMe!^ for us^” exprcsdy said, ‘^Holy Trinity, have mejrov 

i^ 4 >|ir Ua»^iion^(Eev. 4: 7.) some thi^ tbem an.hkrofly*, oa 41 s.’’ 

phi^ad ptiej^ntaiioa, apt' of Ui^puaUties^pf apgels^ bpt of this hymn was chiefly sung in the middle of the com* 
those of teal Christians j esg[>sctiM|ly of those in ft^e au^* .numte service, ns it is at thia day in the communion ser* 
ing and active periddi oi the church. The fltnL alKm, vice oC the chmeh of ’England. It is likewise called by 
signifying their undnunted coumg^ mam£s8te4 m^et- the Grei^ name 4rh^gmt i-e. ^Uhrice holy,’’ from the 
ittg with^confldence the.grealestUu&rings ; the second, a trine irepetition of the word holy.” — Uend. Buck* 
cm or ox, emblematical of ntg^enriedpatlmieevlhe wd, CHESTNUT TREE. This tree, which is mentioned 
witla thf .#ige. ^ a man^ reprenentii^ mdc^ecand Ofi#* onty 4n Gen. 30: .37, and Exdk. 31: p, is by the Septuagint 
possiqp 5 Jdie fourth,, a-'flying eaj^ aotivity^and ai^ Jerome renders pltme tree ; .and Drusius, Hiller, and 

vigcg. ^ The Hw qualities tkuh eiMen)ntioal|y mMt*^ .the modern interpreters render it the same. The 

these four living, creatnms, nannrifc,! imdliinhtd aaaie isd^iBined fmm a root whiclm^fles nakedness ; and 

ui^y^earie<y2l<^^m nnw soflbrings,'*^ ismdeflha nhited W4lh it is hclett elj^rved of^ Uie plane tree, that the bark peals 
kindness^ y%wpiidjetciiv4y>^ foitndg ni|pi||,jcc Isail .olijmi^the tmaik, leaving it naked, which peculiarity 
membepsipf ^^rch^n everyMinge |£iid^ n^ h%ae Jason the occasion of. its Hebrew name. The 

nation.^ ProhMlIk USk fM' “ hmg^treariires”. im son of Simeh-says, I gsewjop.as a plane tree by the wa- 

the vision o^^'Snrii»dv .riiey pi the minis- tei^’? E^lesigstinuar)^: H — t^atnm* 
tratiops mf an|p.la^ nm perigms "tnuhos^iViiirHesto^ CHuJON ; the thfeihmg-flooT where Uzzah was sud* 
ev^ts whicjf mqm4*tifri^^l)^€09cei!8%hf«chw dexdy etrlekMdead;^ X Ghron. 18: 9. In 2 Sam. 6: 6, it is 

. The whpd1|8,teclih^ 1^— ^1, i|^.cpnaep|jnn cslli^ thelhreahinlT^door of Nachon but we know not 

;with the cheifpbtm, Mr« Taj^ conceives 10. l»i»B.4Mhn whet%sr^t^ names of l^achop and Chidon are those 
representprive of the of the l)ei(^.j jhc coft*^ 

stcv^onr—whesl vWtdrin wJ|ei|Whirilig for th| ppigpiqise CHILD. Mothers, in the earliest times, suckled their 
of tieir rolfmg ^t|ejr.WW tmrtepi ^Mipes§,s>M o(&piin# themselves,* and that from thirty to thirty-six 
u^thoat any.,,pceAShpft gf ^siim g the whple |^|^ine„^ , The» months. The day when the child was weaned was made 
cher^Hm hhvUg m Ihia tlioabi^ is^olSri- a fbsrivst Gen. 2h Exod. 2: 7, 9 ; 1 Sam. 1 : 22--24 ; 

oos to Shs.tp their 2 Chron. 31.: 16*; 2.Miaa.7: 27, 23; JilaU. 21: 16. Nurses 

service ;---'theif daces iqp&hg e\oery w^ wsrejbipyyed^ in cose the mother died before the child 

no oocasfon for^tupdlig, /|i#i^herae pSBust,) ik obedience to wah old^ligngh to be weaned, and when from any circum- 
direet^sj to proc^ or Jip.the left, instead^ «ta|meS' she was pnabie to afford a sufociept supply of milk 

gmng straight . . j ^ fop ks noiirishmmt. In later Jiges, when matrons had be- 

As^och mim^henspm mpec^ fhose agpearaheos come>a| 0 CO' delicate, and thought themselves too inflrm to 
hj^ arisen from mulm and |he chaisubim foifll w jda^iesW^uch naturally devolved upon them, nur- 

bmng foil of (Esek. X{>]ii^Taylai’n^t endeaitors to sea^wsie emp^ed to take their place, and were reckoned 
correct that mi^liijie. It is fl^igisiiii# ho fdmarks, that among the principal members of the family. They are, 
when the same Etebr^afmd^riin) had been rshde^ed odor, accovdingly, ii» conmuence of the respectable station 
in verses 4, %, Id, 22^ i^.^it^ahmiia, in iter 18, hd fepdep which tfaiy sustained,' frequently mentioned in sacred his- 
ed It sakiW h^es--ihe fui|^ tory. Gen. 3fl: 8 ; 2 Kings XI: 2 ; H Chron. 22: XI. The 

tiva^ iriecled thase i^d$w*coriieoatk)iis of ccdoiv sons oemaiiied till the iifrh year in the care of the women ; 
such as we m some prepious stones, which, they then came into the father’s hands, and were taught 

seen in some Ug^,^sho^ 4 ceGlam coU^, but seen in other not oiriy^the arts and duties of Ufe, but were instructed in 
lifl^, show other teijbrs, Xhls .sense Of Ihe Vord incim*. the Mosaic kw, and in all parts of their country’s religton. 
fumed by the urn. of iiiti^Nuii^ IX: 7; foe mamC was Deut. fo 20^25; 19; 11: 19. Those who wished to 

like coriander seen, itHjf 4 hut die eye of ih^^Uie reflected, have them further. instructed, provided they did not deem 
glistenmgtiik, whichvffaated frpmil’^vusdiketollie eye— it pseforable to employ private teachers, sent them away 
the jfhsteiring ^ bfoslHuiai.” It would not be far to some priest or Levite, who sometimes had a number of 

from t)m tmlh, tQ^ay,-that Ihese eyes were of the naMlre other»children to iAStnict. It appears from 1 Sam. X: 2fl 
of thoseVe call MaHn-apesnoeWsf^ i. thief .foot .there was a school near the holy tabernacle, 

w«m spbli, pcc«&i^ embelhsheiili with CQk>i<s«t. ific streqjk dedicated to Ihe instruction of youth. There had been 
like those .ef the ^Ideu pt China. — Watson ; meny other schools Of this kind, which liad fallen into de- 

JoHu i Mmet.. » ' cay, ^ut were jiestored again by the prophet Samuel ; after 

bHEED^ICALHirMN 4 an hygm ef'^at note in The whose rime, the membm of the seminaries in question, 
ancient Christian chumh. The original form of it, as it whe were denominated by way of distmetion ** the sons 
stands in the eeifsrilutions^ was dn these wcaddr ** Holy, of 4he prophets,” acquired tio Httle notoriety. Daughters 
h<dy, holy, Lord God of hosts 5 heaven uod earth aijeJuU rarely departed from the apartments af^ropriated to the 
of thy gl^, whaact hissed forever. Amefr.” Thisahrice females, except' when they went out with an um to draw 
repearixig Ihe word holy” was jip hnitatiem of the sera^ water. Thoy epent their time in learning those domestic 
phimin ile vision of Isaiah. Aflerwards, the church add- and other arm, which are befitting a woman’s situation 
edsosiMir wc^s to it, and sung it in this form : Holy God, andHckariucter, till they a3rrived.at that period in life when 
Holy Mfl^/^Holy Immortal, hn^ mawy u|W us.” .This they “were to be sold, or, by a better fortune, given away 
fitess aseribed'to Ffoelus, bishop a£ Caii 8 taprinople,>aindv in marriage. Prov. 31: 13 \ 2 Gam. 13: 7. 

The^osiim the yminge^:^. J). 446- church asqd 2. In Scripture, disciples are often called children or 
thk ffm fo’doteebaf W^ iA^hcHplyTrinit^^ sous. Soienpon, in h« Proverbs, says to his disciple, 

the rideof Eather/‘ Holy ifegBty” w «Hear,fiiyaoa;’ Thetetedsiitsof a man, how remote 

the Son, and « Hdy - Thusjt soever, are teommated hk swis or children,; as, « the 
continued ihe mapefor Anastasias, or, as some say, chiklreiilef''Edom,” u^he kiildhe]!i' of Moab,” ^^the chil- 
Peter GujpifdieUs, bishfp of Antioch^ caused thc^ words drenof iswneL” Such exnrearions^ US, ^‘the children of 
that Wim4i«toified for h> be added to it : whidi was light,” « the chUdrea of aaxkwMBs,” ** the children of the 
done with a vi«#tflMpti!od«ee the berei^ of the Tbeopgs- kingdom/’ signify those who foltow truth, those who rc- 
ebites, who atmtillwdriw the ^^^e nature itself suffered nudu in dkor, arid those who beloag to the church. Per- 
on the cross. ’Xm nv^^s inoonvemeiice, Oalmidto, sent'irrived eg stoosl Ihe age of mslUffty are sometimes 
bishop of Antioch, in 4he tpMt of the emjpsrer Zeno, made ^ chiMieii.” Thus,. Joseph is termed ** the child,” 

another aciditmMs Words <*Ohrist our King;” thes^lmwaaut toistsi3Cteenyeaf6€4d,(Gen.37: 30;)and 
rei^g it thus : Holy Mighty, Holy Imtmm Ben|sttihi, emi whew mbovevtiflrfy, was so denominated, 

to], Ghnst our King^ tbmlmo eructfisddk us, have mercy 44$ j9J. w Hie Jswu]i > Jaw, chiMren were reckoned the 
on as.” These last adflitfons oeimrisfied gteat ecMifasians property of Hmir pWMls, who could sell them for seven 
anAsmnuhs in foe eastern ehrrit^ mhBsi tjm <^^ yearn to pay fo^ drihla^ Their creditors had also^. 

polimaf and westmu khunfoes hliflly xme«md.4heiii, aril power of commilli&g them to resort to this mensnm. The 

somsy' fos better .to mktek, foe old way of poor wmnim, whose <dl Elisha increased so much as ena- 

H to foe whole Triply^ instead of foe woidsy « enom&ed bled her to pay her husband’s debts, eomplamod 10 uie 
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prophet^ that, her husband being dead, the creditor was 
come to take away her two sons to be bondmen. 2 Kings 
4. 1. 


“ Children, or sons of God,” is a name by which the 
angels are sometimes described : “ There was a when 
the sons of God came to present tbemselve?s bemre the 
l-.orcl.” Job 1: (>; 2: 1. Gcxxl men, in opposition to the 
wicked, are also thus denominated j the eliildren of Seth’s 
family, in opposition to, those of Cain : “The sons ofO^ 
saw the daughters of rntm.” Gen. <1: 2. Judges, magis- 
trates, priests, arc al.so termed children of God : “ I haVe 
said, Ye are gods, and all of you are the children of the 
Most High.” Psairn 82: fi. The Israelites are called “ sons 
of God,^’ m opposition to the gentiles. Hosea 1: in'; John 
11: r)2. Tn the New Testament, belie vem are commonly 
called “children of God” by virtue of their adoption. St. 
Paul, in several places, extols the advantages of Jieing 
adopted sons of (Jod. Rom. H; 14 ; Gal. 3: 2b. 

“ Children, or sons of meji,” is a name given to Cain’s 
family liefore the deluge, and, in particular, to the giants, 
who were violent men, and had corrupted their ways. 
Afterwanls, the impious Israelites were thus called 0 
yc sons of men, how long will yc love vanity?” Psalm 4: 
2. “ The .sons of nuiii, whose teeth are spears and amwvs.” 
57: 4. — Watson, 

CHILD-BIRTH. In oriental eountries, ehild-birth is not 
an event (»f much diflieuUy ; and mothers at such a sepson 
were originally the only assistants of their daughtem, as 
any furih(‘r aid was deemed unnecessary. Exod. 1: 19. 
In cases of more than ordinary difficulty, those matwms 
who had acquired some celebrity for skill and eiffH^rtHess 
on occasions of this kind, were invited in ; and in this way 
there eventually rose into notice that class of women de- 
nominnteel midwivcs The child was no .soonet born than 
it was washed in a bath, rubbed with sail, and wTap]Xjd m 
swaddling clothes. ICzek lb: 4. It was the custom at a 
very ancient iwriod, for the lather, while inuftie in the 
mean while was lieard to .sound, to clasp the new-horn 
child l(j his bosom, and by this ceremonv was understood 
to declare it to be his own. Gen 50 23 ; Job 3: 12; Psalm 
22; 11. This .practice was imitated bv those wives who 
adojited the children of their mauls. Gen. 10. 2; 30: 3 — 5. 
'j'he lurth-day of a son, espc'cially, was made a festival, 
and on each .suecessivT year was celebrated with renewed 


dcMtion strati on s of festivity and joy. Gen. 4(1: 20 ; Job J- 
4; Matt M 0. 'fhe messenger, who brought the news 
of the birth of a son, was received with jov, tltid rewarded 
with presents Job 3: 3 ; Jer. 20: 15. This is live case at 
the jirt'.sent day in Persia.— Watsmi. 

CHlLLlNGWOirni, (VV’^iLMAM,) a divine and contro- 
versial theologian, was horn at Oxlbrd, in 1(322, and edu- 
cated at Trinity college, of which he became a fellow-in 
1028; was for a while a convert to the Catholic church, 
but returned to Prote.stantisni ; obtained the chancellor- 
ship of Sahshnrv, the prebend of linx worth, and the mas- 
icrshi}! of Wigston’s Hospital ; espoused the royal cause, 
and acted as engineer at the siege of Glouexj.sler ; was 
laken prisoner at Arundel; and died, a captive, in 1044. 
His principal imiduct ion is. The Hehgion of Prole.staRts a 
sale Way to Salvation. His works, including his .s(!rmons, 
form a folio volume - Dumqunt 

CHILMAD ; a city of Asia Kzek. 27: 23. 

CHIMHAM, 1. a son of Barziliai, the Gileadite, and 
one who lollowed David to JerusaliMTi; after-the W’ar with 
Absalom ; and who was enriehed by David, in considera- 
tion ot Ins father Rar/.illai, wlu>se generous assistance he 
l.a<t 4-xrH!riei|ml. 3 Sa,n. ly, 37, 3H. 3. A (.We near 
Bethlehem. Jer. 41* M.—C'alnut 
CHINLSE. I h(’ leligion ol this great and ancient na- 
tion was certainly patriarchal, and supposed to be derived 
fnvm Joktan, the brother of Peieg. Gen. 10' 20 30 This 
has degeneniled to paganism, which, among their’/?/mrf» 
may be refined to a sort of philosophical atheism • but 
among the vulgar, is as gross idolatry ns that of other 
heathen nations. The grand Lama, (see Lama,) or por« 
of the Chinese and Tartars, who resides at Thibet, in Tar- 
tary, is their visible deity, and treated with more distinc- 
tion Ilian the pope of Rome himself, in the zenith of his 
power, and is attended by twenty thousand priest.s, or 
lamas. In addition to thi.s general s 5 'stem of religion, 


which is fiainded on their sacred Ivooks, said to have de- 
scended from the skies, there are three grand sects, and 
those three arc again subdivided into as many as Chris- 
tianity itself. SeeFo; Laokittm j Gonfttcius. 

CHIOS, or Coos ; an island in the Archipelago, between 
Le.sbos and Samos, on the coast of Asia Minor, now call- 
ed Scio. Paul passed this way as he sailed southward 
from Mitylene to Samos. 'Acts 20: 15. — Calmet. 

dHIS’LEU ; the third month of the Jev^ish civil year, 
andlhe ninth of their sacred^ answering "to our November 
and^December. Neb. 1:1 It rontains thirty days.— 

JvHITTIM ; l^e couritry, or countries) implied by this 
name in Scripture, ^re variously interpreted by historians 
and cornmewiatofs. Chiitim has been taken, by^Hales 
and liowth, for alWthe egasts and islands of the Mediter- 
ranean ; which appears, most consonant -With the general 
use of the word by tim'd itferent inspired writers — Watson. 

CIITUISP, the sapSie as the Arabic Chetm, the* planet 
Saturn, which, “fts well as Mars, w»R worshipped by the 
Semilish nations as the saurce of evil. Remphan is the 
CopVic name of Saturn. Amos 5: 26. Acts 8: 43. — Robin- 
soirs Cahnet. « 

CHXOE a noted Christian 'woman at Corinth, pcrhajis 
a widow, an she is represented as head of her family, 
f>om some of Wi^ich Paul received his information of the 
divi^^ioas atXorinth’* 1 Oor. 1: 11. — Brorm. ‘ 

CHGTR;Ahat of a church, -or cathedral, where the 
singers, <or choristers, chant,- or sing, divine 'service. The 
word, according to Isidore, is derived d coronis nreumstan- 
Hum, because, anciently, the choristers w'erc disposed 
round the altar. It is properly the chancel. 

In the first common-prayer btvok cvf king Edward VI. 
the rubric at the beginning of morning prayer ordered the 
priest, “being in the fJtnir, to begin the Lord’s prayer :” 
so that It was the custom of the mirnsler to perform divine 
service at the up'pey end of the chancel near the altar. 
Against this, Biicer, by the direction of Calvin, made a 
great outcry, pretending was an aiiti-christian prac- 
tice^ for the priest to sny prayers only in the choir, a place 
peculiar to the clergy, and -not in the body of the church 
among the peojile, wlio had as much right to divine wor- 
ship as the clergy.”* This occasioned an alteration of the 
nibrie, when the common-pmycr book was revised in the 
fifth year of king Edward, and It was ordered, that prayers 
should be said in such part of the church, “ where the peo- 
ple might be.st hear.” However, at the accession of queen 
Elizabeth to the throne, the ancient pra.clice was restored, 
with a dispensing penver left in the ordinary of determining 
it oihervdse if he saW' just cause. Convenient at last 
prevailed, and by degrees introduced the custom of read- 
ing prayei-s in the body of the church, so that now ‘service 
IS no kinger performed in the choir or chancel, excepting 
in cathedrals. — UvnO. Ruck. 

choose, Ei.kct. (1.) Tg set apart a person or thing 
from iimong others to some particular use, office, or privi- 
lege. Exod. 17: Ps. 25; 12. (2.) To* renew or manl- 

iest a choice. Isa. J4: 1 ; ,48: 10. (3.) To follow, imitate, 
delight in, and practise. Prov. 3: 31 ; 1: 29. God chooses 
•men's fhlusimis, and brinsis their fears upon thentj wdien he 
gives them up to their delusions as the just 'punishment 
.of tlieir sins; Thu.s God gave up the Jews to their 
vain fancies, and brought on them the destruction by the 
Romans, which they, by the mufder of our Savior, thought 
to evade. Isa. 60: 4; John 42: 50. EL^:cTfON imports, 
(1.) God’s adt of choosing men to everlasting life. Rom. 
9: 11 ; 11; 5, 28. (2.) The persons chosen to eternal life. 
Rom. H; 7. See Election. 

CHOSEN, Elect ; selectetbamong others to some hono- 
rabjc service or station. Chosen warriors are such as are 
picked out as the most valianl and skilful in an army, or 
as best adapted to' seme special enterprise of great pith 
and moment. Exod. 15: 4 j Judg. 20: 16. The Hebrew 
nation was an elect or chasm people ; God set them apart 
-^not for their superior excellence-^but for wise and gra- 
cious purposes of his own — to receive his word, preserve 
his worship, and prepare for the advent of his Son. Ps. 
105: 43. Isa. J4: 4. Dent. 7:7. 9:6—29. 10: 14, 15. Nch. 
9: 7. Jerusalem clutsm^ as the place where Hod was 
pleased to fix the peculiar symbols of his presence,' and 
the privileges consequent thereon ; as the seat of his tern- 
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pie, sacnfices, tVc. 1 Kiiii^s 11: 13. Christ is the rUct, or 
chosen of God ; from eternity he was set apart in the divine 
Mind as the only fit person to be our Mediator and Surety. 
Isa. 4.3: 1. 1 Pet. 2: 4. Clirisi’s people, saved by him, are 
elect chosen ; in his eternal purpose God kindly sepa- 
rated them from the rest of mankind-— not of merit, but 
of mercy — not from lakh foreseen, but in order to faith be- 
stowed — that they might through Christ, and for his sake, 
receive salvation; to the praise of his glorious grace, 
w'hich prepares them afore unto glory, through sandtifiea- 
lion of the Spirit and belief of the truth. 1 Pet. 1: 2. 2: P. 
5: 13. 2 John!. Rev. 17: 14. Ephes. 1: 4. 2 Thess. 2: 13. • 
For the sake of these, that none of them, in their persons 
or progenitors, may be cut ofl[‘, are the days of vengeance 
on wicked nations shortened ; no seducer can draw any 
of them fully and finally from the truth of the gospel ; 
none can lay any valid charge against them before Got! ; 
no injury done them shall pa8.s unpunished; angels shall 
gather them all to Christ’s Tight hand ; and they shall in- 
fallibly obtain everlasting happiness. Matt. 24: 22, 24, 34. 
Mark 13: 20. J<jbn 15: 16, 19. Rom, 8: 83; and 11: 7. 
Luke 18: 7, 8. The apostles were chosni ; fixed upon and 
set apart froth others to bear wittiesss to Chri.st,'and execute 
all the functions pertaining to their high and sacred office. 
Acts 10: 41. 9: 15. 1: 24. John 6; 70. — Brown. 

CHORAZIN ; a town in Galilee, near to Cai>ernaum, 
not far distant from Bethsaida, and consequently on the 
western shore of the sea of Galilee. Pococke speaks of a 
village called Gerctsi, arhong the hills west of the place 
called Tklhoncj ten or twelve miles north-north-east of Tibe- 
rias, and clo.se to Capernaum. The natives, a(Tor(fing to 
Pr. Rjchard.soh, call it Chorasi. It is upbraided by Christ 
for its impenitence, Matt. 11: 21. Luke 10: 13. — Calmef. 

CHORE PI SCOPl (th choral^ episcJopm^ bishops of the 
country.) In the ancient church, when tlie dioceses be- 
came enlarged by the conversions of pagans in the huiritry 
and villages at a great distance from the city church, the" 
bishops appointed tliein.selves certain assistants, whom 
they called chorcptscopi^ because bj" (heir office they were 
fiishojis of the country. There hJtve been great disputes 
among the learned concerning this order, some thinking 
that they w^’ere mere presbyters ; others that there w’ere two 
sorts, .some that had received episcopal ordination, and 
some that were presbyters only ; others think that they 
were all bishops. See Campbell’s Lectures on Fed. Hist. 
Lect viii. — Hnul. Buck. 

CHRISM ; oil consecrated by the bishop, .and used in 
the Romji.sh and jGrreek churches in the adniiriist ration of 
baptisT^confirmaiion, ordination, and extreme unction. — 
Nend. Buck. 

CHRISOME, in ibc offjee of baptism, W'ns a white ves- 
ture, wdiich the priest put upcm the child, saynig, “Take 
this white vesture for a tokt*ii of innocency.” — fT. Burk. 

CHRIST; the Lord and Savior of mankind. He is 
called Christ, or Messiah, because he is anointed, .sent, 
and furnished by God to execute his mediatorial office. 
Sec JEsui? Christ. — Ife/td. Buck. 

CHRISTIAN ; a term used in a more lax and vague 
sense to denote one wdio professes the religion of Christ, or 
who does not belong to any of the other divisions of man- 
kind, such as Jews, Mahometans, deists, jKigans, and athe- 
ists ; or, in a more strict, scriptural, and theological scn.se, 
one who really believes the gospel, imbibes the spirit, is 
influenced by the grace, and obedient to the w’ill of Christ.' 
The former is merely political and conventional : the latter 
is sacred and proper. 

The disci)[»lcs and followers of Chrii^t w^ere first denomi- 
nated Christians at Antioch, A.D. 42. They distinguished 
themselves, in the most remarkable manner, by their con- 
duct and their virtues. The faithful, whom the prearliing 
of St. Peter had converted, hearkened attentively to the 
exhortations of the apostles, who failed not carefully to 
instruct them as persons who were entering upon an entire 
new life. They'^ altend<*d the temple daily^^ doing nothing 
different from the other Jew^s, because it was yet not time 
to separate from them. But they made a stifi greater pro- 
gre.ss in virtue ; for they sold all that they possessed, and 
distributed their goods to the wants of their brethren. The 
primitive Christians were not only remarkable for the con- 
sistency of their conduct, but were also very eminently 


disluigiiished by the many miraculous gifts and graces 
be.slow'cd by God upon them. 

The Jew^s were the fir.st and the mf»st inveterate enemies 
the Christians had. They pui them to death as otlen as 
they had it in their power; and when they revolted against 
the Romans, in the time of the emperor Adrian, Barcho- 
chebas, who was at the head of that revolt, employeil 
against the Christians the most rigorous punishrnent.s to 
compel them to blaspheme and renounce Jesus Christ. 
And WT find that even in the third century, they eiuleti- 
vored to get into thoir hands Christian w^ommi, in order to 
.scourgi'. and stone them in their .synagogues. They cursed 
the Christians three limes a day in their synagogue.^ ; ami 
thdir rabbins w^ould not suffer them to converse w ith Chris- 
tians upon any occasion ; nor were they contented to hate 
and dele.st them, but -they despatcfied emissaries all over 
the wwld to defame the Christians, and spread all .sorts of 
calumnies against them. They accused them, among 
other things, of worshipping the sun, and the head ol' an 
ass ; they reproached them wath idleness, and being a 
useless set of people. They chargeil them walh trea.son, 
and endeavoring to erect a new monarchy against that of 
the Romans. They affirmed that in i oltdirating their mys- 
teries, they used to kill a child, and eat his flesh. They 
accused thorn of tlie most >hoi‘lfing incests, and of intem- 
perance in their feasts of chanty. Bui the lives and be- 
havior of the first Christians were sufficient to refute all 
that w’as .said against them, and evidently demonstrated 
that these accusations were mere calumny, and the effect 
of inveterate malice. Pliny the younger, who was gi”'er- 
nor of Pontns and Bilhynia betiveen the years 1(I3 and 
105, gives a very particular account of the Christians m 
that province, in a letter wdiich be wrote to the, emperor 
Trajan, of which the following is an extract : “ 1 take the 
liberty, sir, to give you an account of every difficulty 
wdiich arises to me : I have never been present at liu’ exa- 
minations of tbe Christians; for which reason J know not 
what questions have been pul to them, nor in what man- 
ner they have been imnished. My behavior towards those 
w'lio have been accu-sed to me, has been this : 1 liave iii- 
terrogatcil them, in order to know win. (her tht'v wrre really 
Christians. When they have confessed it.J iia vt nqxjaled 
the .same question tw'o or three times, iliroati’ning them 
w'ith death il‘ they did not renounce this religion. Those 
wdio have persisted in their confession, have been by my 
order led to punishment. 1 have even met w’lth .some 
Roman citizens guilty of this frenzy, whom, in regard to 
their quality, I have set apart from the rest, in ordrir to 
send them to Rome. The.se persons declare tliat their 
whole crime, if they are guilty, consists in this : that on 
certain day‘' tliey assembh* before sunrise to sing alter- 
nately tbe praises of Christ, as of God ; and to oblige them- 
selves. by the pcrformain'c of their religious rilt*s not to 
be guilty of theft or adultery, to observe inviolably their 
Avord, and to b(‘ true to their trust. This disposition has 
obliged me to endeavor to inform myself siill further of 
this matter, by putting tt) the torture tw'o of their womeii- 
.scrv.ints, Avhom th(.*v called deaconesses ; but 1 could learn 
nothing niu.e from them than that the superstition of 
these people is as ridiculous as ihejr attachment to it is 
astonishing.” 

Tt is easy to discover the cause of the many pcrscrulions 
to which the Christians w^re exposed during the first three 
centuries. The purity of the Christian morality, directly 
opfiosite to the corruption of the pagans, was doubtless one 
of the most powerful motives of the public avcrsio«i. 3'o 
this may be added the many calumnies unjustly spread 
about concerning them by their eneiifu’s, particularly tin* 
JewTs; and this occa.sionGd so strong a pre]udice against 
them, that the pagans condemned them Avithout imiuiring 
into their doctrine, or permitting tbera to defend them- 
selves. Besides, their worshipping Jesus Clinst as (iod, 
was contrary to one of the most ancient laws of the Roimm 
emjpirc, which expressly forbade the acknowk'dging id’ any 
god which had not been approved of by the sciiaie. 
notwithstanding the violent opposition 'made to titr 
llshment of the Christian religion, it gamed ground flaily, 
and very soon made surprising jirogrcss m the “‘’'“j*” 
empire. In the third century, there were Christians m c 
senate, in the camp, in the palace; in shori, ever} a i 
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bin 111 (he l( tuple ami ilii* ihealrt H; tliry filli'd Iho towns, 
ilir roiinliy, and the i^Iands. Men and woint'ti oC all af;e.s 
and conditions, and even those oi the first dif?aiues. em- 
braced llie faith j insomuch that the pagans complained 
that the revonnes of their temples w err. ruined. Tliey were 
in Mieh great numbers in the criijure, that (as Tertullnm 
represses it) were they to have retired into another cuiin* 
try, they would have left the Homans only a Inghtful soli- 
tude. I'or pttrseciUions of the Christians, see the articde 
ri'RSEn rioN. 

ChriM inn's are now divided into a vaiicly of seet.s, the 
explanatuai of w hose si’iilimeiils foims a great part of this 
volume. If It he m<iuirt‘d, whence arose these ilaneretiees 
of opinion, we l>eg leave to rel’er to Mr. Fuller’s “Essay 
on 'I'ruih,'' m llie .second volume of his W’^orlfs, p. 081. 
'fhe iHiHiherof Cfiiistians now in the world, of all deno- 
miiiaiions, is variously ejilculated at from one hinidrcd and 
seveniv-lii'* i'> tvo hundred and twenty-five millions:'. 

Chnsiians may be considered as nonuml and reoL There 
ar»' vast numbers who are, I’allcd Christians, not because 
they possess any love for Christ, but because the.y happen 
to be born in viiiat is called a C'hristian country, educated 
by ('hristian parents, and .sometimes attend Christian wor- 
ship. Theic are also many whose iiiuids are Avell in- 
lornied re.‘'pecUng the Christian system, who prefer it to 
rveiy other, and uho make an open juofession of it; anti 
jet, after all, feel l»ul liitlc of the real power of Christianity. 
A nal Christian is one whose understanding is enlightened 
by the inlliiences of divine grace, who is convinced of the 
ilepravity of his nature, who si'cs his own inability to help 
himself, wln» is taught to beliold God as the chief gcKKl, 
the Lord Ji’sUvS as the only way to obtain felicity, and that 
the Holy Spirit is the grand agent in applying thcblcs.sings 
of tlic gosjicl to his soul. His heart is renovated, and m- 
elined to revere, honor, worslup, trust in, and live to God. 
His iiflections are elevated above the world, dnd centre in 
G^d alone. He embraces him a.s his jiortion, loves him 
siijirornely, and i.s zealous in the defence and supjKWt of 
Ids cause. His temper is regulated, his powers roused 
to vigorous action, his thoughts sjaritual, and his general 
deportment amiable and uniform. In fine, the trite Chri's- 
han character exceeds all others a.s.niueh a.s the blaze of 
the meridian sun outshines the feeble light of the glow- 
worm. — //cnr/. Vnic.h, 

cnilTSTlANITY ; the religion of Christians. 

1. CurosTiANrry, Most, if not all, Chris- 
tians, whatever their particular tenets may be, acknow- 
ledge the Sc riplu res of the Old and New Testaments as 
the sole foundation of their faith and practice. But as 
lhe.se hooks, oi at least particular yiassagcs m them, havcf, 
Iroin the aiiildgmty of language, been variously interpret- 
ed by diirerenl commentators, ilie.se diversities have given 
birth to a multiplicity of dinereul sects. These, however, 
or, at leasi, the greatest nuinher of them, appeal to the 
ScnpUires of the Old and New TcstameiUs as the uUmiate 
.standard— the only inl’nllible rule ol foith and mamie.rs. 
II asked by what aiUhoniy these books claim an abyolule 
right to determine the eonseumees and understandings of 
men with regard to what they should believe, and whal 
they should do. they answer, that all Scripture, whether 
t».T doctrine, eoirection, or repr«)of, was given by immedi- 
ate mspiraiioii Irom God. If again mlcrrogaied how'thosc 
books which they e,all SiTiptures arc autheiitieated, they 
reply, that the Old and New’ TestamcrUs arc jiroved to be 
the word iT (tod, hy evidences both internal and external. 
See ^ 2, and article Hi;vn.A'no\. 

II. Ciiius’iiANiTY, (// till truth of. — The cxter- 

NAii LViDi.Nci s of the aulhcnticiiv and divmc authority of 
the SiTijitures have heon divide.i into direct and rollataal. 
J he diieit evidcncc.s are such us arise from the natuie. 
eonsisleney, ami probability of the facts; and from the 
.simplicity, uniformity, coinfKMency, and fidelity of the 
testimonies by which they are supported. The collateral 
evidences are either the same occurrences supported by 
Jieathen testimonies, or others whieli concur with and 
corroborate the history of Christianity. Its internal evi- 
ni:NcE.s arise either from its exact conformity with the cha- 
racter of God, from its aptitude to the frame and ciicum- 
stances of man, or from those .supernatural convictions 
and assi.stancc.s which arc impressed on the mind hy the 


luinusliHle (»peration of the Divine Spirit. We .shall hero 
ehiedy follow Dr. Doddrulge, and endeavor to give some 
t»f the chief evidence.s which havg been brought forward, 
and which every unprejudiced mind must confess ^.rc 
imansw’erable. 

First. Taking the matter merely in llieory, it w’ill ap- 
}»ear highly probable that such a systejn as the gospel 
should be, indeed, a divine revelation. 

1. The ease of mankind is naturally such as to need a 
divine revelation, 1-Jdlui 5: 19. Horn. 1. F.ph.d. 2. There 
IS from the light of nature considerable encouragement to 
hojie that God would faTcw his creatures with so needful a 
blessing as a rcyelatipn appears. 3. We may easily con- 
clude. that ,if a regelatipn were given, it w'ouljd be intro- 
duced and 'transmitted in such ja .manner as Chnstiaiiily is 
said to have buen. , 4. Thatihe main doctrine.s of the gos- 
]Kd are of such a nature i^s we might iu general sujipose 
those of a divine revTlajJoii w'oiild be— rational, jiractical, 
and sublime .^Heb, Jl: (i. Mark 12; 20. 1 Tim. 2: 5. 
Matt. 5: 48. Matt. 10:"29, 30. Phil. 4: 8. Korn. 2: (5, 40. 

Secondly, iu iact, certain that Christianity i.s, in- 

deed, a divine revelation ; for, I. The bodtks of the New 
Testament, now in our hand.s, were w ritten, by the first 
preachers and publishers of ClirisiiaDtty. In proof of 
this, observe, 1. That ii is certain that Christianity is not 
a new religton, hut tliat it was maintained by great multi- 
tiule.s quickly the lime in which Jesus is said to liav’c 
appeared. 2. XhAt there -was certainly such a })erson as 
Jesus of Nazareth, w^ho was cruedied at Jerusalem, when 
Pontius Pilate was governor there. 3. J'hc first publishers 
of this religion xvroic books which contained an account 
of the life and doctrine of .Tesus then* master, and whicli 
w’cnt by the name of those that now make up our New 
Testament. 4. That the books of the New Testament have 
been preserved, in the inaiq, uncorrupted to the ju’esent 
time, in the original language in tvhieh they were wriiten, 
fi That the translation (if them now in our hgnds may be 
depended upon as, in -all thiiig.s mo.st matetrial, agri'cablc 
to the original. Now, H. From allowing the New Testa- 
ment to be genuine, according to the above proof, it will 
(‘crtaiuly follow’ that Christianity is a divine revelation ; 
for, in the first place, it is exceedingly evident that the 
•writers of the New Testament certainly knew’ whcUior the 
fads were true or false. John 1; 3. Jqhn 19; 27, 35. Act,s 
27; 7— 9. 2. That ihe character of these writers, so far 
as w’e can judge by their \vorlvS, seems to render tliem 
worUiy of regard, and leaves n6 room to imagine they in- 
tended to deceive us. The manner in which lliey tell their 
story is most happily adapted to gain our belief.* j||^ere is 
1)0 air of declamation and harangue ; nothing tpff loiiks 
like artifice and design ; no apologies, no enjaidium.s, no 
rharaeters, no rellc'clions, no .dt!|grevS.sk)ns tbt; facts 

are recounted with great simplicity, just as they seem to 
have happened ; and those facts aie left to speak for 
themselves. Their integrity likewisi* evidently ajipcars in 
the freedom w’itli wdiich they mention those einai instances 
wdiicli-inight have exposed their Master and themselves to 
the greatest contempt amongst prejudiced and inconside- 
rate men, sueli as they knenv they must generally exjieet 
to inei't with. John 1; 45, 4G. John 7: 52. Luke 2; 4, 7. 
M^k 6: 3. Matt. 8; 20. John 7; 48. Jt is certain that 
there are -in their tvritjngs the most genuine traces not only 
of a plain and honest, but a mo^t pious, and devout, a 
most benevolent and generous disposition, as every one 
must acknowlecige -who reads ibeir writings. 3. The 
apostles w’crc under no temptation to forge a story of this 
kind, or to publish it to the world, knowing it t6 be false. 
4 Had they clone so, humanly speaking, they must quick- 
Iv have perished in it, and their foolish cause must have 
(lied w ith them, without ever gaining any credit in the 
world. Reflect more particularly on the nature of those 
grand facts, the death, resurrection, an(l exaltation of 
(Christ, which formed the ^reat foundation of the Christian 
scheme, as first exhii>ite(i by the apostles. The resurrec- 
tion of a dead man, his ascension into an abode in tjie 
upper world, were such strange things, that a thousand 
objections wrould immediately have been raised against 
them ; and some extraordinary proof w’ould have been 
justly required as a balance to them. Ccnisider the man- 
ner ill wdiieh the apostles undertook to prove the truth of 
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Iheir testimony to these facts ; and it will evidently appear, 
that, instead of contirminp^ their scheme, it must have been 
sufficient utterly to have overthrown it, bad it been itself the 
most probable imposture that the M’it of man could over 
have contrived. See Acts 3: 9: 14; 19: &:c. They did not 
merely assert that they had seen miracles wrought by Je- 
sus, but that he had endowed them with a variety of mira- 
culous powers ; and these they undertook to display, not in 
such idle and useless tricks as sleight of hand might jier- 
forrn, but in siich solid and irp^Kirtant worlts as appeared 
worthy of divine interposition, and ‘entirely superior to hu- 
man jxjwer. Nor \vere these things iindertaken in u cor- 
ner, in a circle of friends or dependents ; nor were they 
saiil to he wrought, as might dSe' suspected, by any confe- 
derates in the fraud ; but they u'cre done often in the most 
public manner. Would impostors have made such pre- 
tenk.ions as tliese? or, if they had, must they not immedi- 
ately have been ej^^osed and ruined? Jifow, if the New 
Testament be genuine, then it is certain tli^t the apostles 
pretend to have wrought miracles in the very presence of 
those to whom their writings weie addressed ; nay, more, 
they profess likewise to have conferred those miraculous 
gifts in some considerable degrees on others, even on the 
very persons tp whom they write, and they appeal to their 
consciences as to the truth of it. And could Ihere’possibly 
be room for delusion here i 5. It is likewise certain that 
tlie a]>ovtles did gain early credit, and succeeded in a most 
wondi'rful manner. This is abundantly proved by the 
vast number of churches established m early ages at 
Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, Colosse, ifcc Ac. 6. That, ad- 
mitting the facts which they testified concerning Christ Icr 
be true, then it was reasonable for their contcrnjioraries. 
and is rea-sonable for us, to receive the gospid which they 
have transmitted to us as a divine nwelatioii. The great 
thing they asse,rted was, that Jesus wds the Christ, and 
that he was jimvcd to be so by prophecies accomplished 
in him, and by miracles wTought by him, and by others 
in his name. If we attend to theise,' we^siiall find them to 
be no conteriijiuble, arguments, but must be forced to ac- 
knowledge, tliat, tho premises being established, the con- 
clusion most easily and necessaril)^ follow.s ; ami this con- 
clusion, that Jesus is the Christ, taken in all Us extent, is 
an abstract of the gosjiel revelation, and therefore is some- 
times put for the whole of it. Acts 8; 37. Acts 17: 18. 
(Sec articles Miraclr and PRopiiEev.) 7. The truth of the 
gospel has also received furl her and very considerable 
conlirmatioii from whal has happened in llie world since* 
It was first published. And herp we must desire cvt'ry 
one to Consider whq,t God has been doing to^ eonfirin the 
gospel since its first publication, and he will find it a fur- 
ther evidence of its ilivine original. We might aiguc at 
large from its surprising propagation iii the work! ; from 
the miraculous po.wers with which not only the apostles, 
but succeeding preachers of the gosptrl, and other converts, 
were endowed ; from the accomplishment of prophecies 
recorded in the New Testament; and from the preserv^a- 
Uon of the .Tews as a distinct* people, notwithstanding the 
various diflieulties and persceutions through whiejil they 
have passed. We must not, however, forget to inentioa 
the confirmation it receives from the tnetliod.s which it.s 
enemies have taken to destroy it j and these have gene- 
rally been either ptjrsecution or falsehood, or cavilling at 
some particulars in revelation, without entering into the 
grand argument on which it is built, and fairly debating 
what is otibred in its defence. The cause has gained coii- 
.siderably by the opposition made to,, it; the more it has 
been tried, the more it has been approved ; and we arc 
bold to say, no honest man, unfettered by prejudice, can 
examine tins sy.stem in all Us parts, without being con- 
vinced that Its origin i.s divine. 

III. Chuistianity, central doctrines of. — ‘’It must be 
obvious,” says an ingenious author, “ to every reflecting 
mind, that, whether we attempt to form the idea of any 
religion it priori, or contemplate those m Inch have already 
been exhibited, certain facts, principles, or data, must be 
pre-established ; from whence will result a particular frame 
of mind and course of action suitable to the character and 
dignity of that Iking by whom the religion is enjoined, 
and adapted to the nature and situation of those agents 
who arc commanded to observe it. Hence Christianity 


may be divided into credvnda, or doctrines, and m^cudet, or 
precepts. As the great foundiUion of his religion, there- 
fiire, the Chrisiian believes the existence and government 
of one eternal and infinite Essence, which forever retains 
in itself the cause of its own exi.stence, and inherently pos- 
ses.s‘es all those perfections which are compatible with its 
nature; such are its almighty power, omniscient wisdom, 
infinite justice, boundless goodiies.s, and universal pre- 
.sence. In this indivisible essence the Christian recognises 
three distinct subsistences, yet distingui.shed in such a 
manner as not to be incompatible either with essential 
unity, or simplicity of being, or with their personal distinc- 
tion ; each of them possesses the same nature and jn’opei- 
ties to the .same extent. This infinite Being was graciously 
pleased to create a universe replete with intelligences, who 
might enjoy his glory, participate his happiness, and imi- 
tate his perfections. But as these beings were not immu- 
table, but left to the freedom of their own will, a degene- 
racy took place, and that m a rank of inieliigenee superior 
to man. But guilt is never stationary. Impatient of it- 
self, and cursed with its own feelings, it proceeds from 
bad to worse, whilst ilie poignancy of its torments increases 
with the number of its perpetrations. Such was the situ- 
ation of Satan and his apostate angels. They attempted 
to transfer their turpitude and misery to man, and were, 
alas, but to(» successful. Hence the heterogeneous and ir- 
reconcilable principles which ojx^rate in his nature ; hence 
that inexplicable medley of wisdom and fully, of rectitude 
and error, of benevolence and malignity, of sincerity and 
fraud, ejchibited through his whole comlnci ; hence the 
darkness of his understanding, the depravity of Ins will, 
the pollution of Ins heart, the irregularity of his afteciions, 
and the absolute subversion of wliole internal economy. 
The seeds of perdition soon ripened into overt acts of guilt 
and horror. All the hostilitips of nature were confronteil, 
and the whole sublunary creation became a theatre of 
disorder and mischief. Here the Christian once more ap- 
peals to fact and experience. If tliese things are so — if 
man he the vessel of guilt, and the victim of misery, he 
demands how this constitution of things can be accounted 
for ? how' can it be supjiosed that a being .so wicked and 
unhappy should be the production of an .idiaitely good 
and infinitely perfect Creator? He, therefore, insists that 
human nature must have been disarranged and conlami- 
nalcil by some viol(‘nt shock, and that, of consequence, 
without the light diffused over the face of things by Chris- 
tianity, all nature must remain in inscrutable and inexpli- 
cable mystery. To redress these evils, to re-establish the 
empire of rectitude and hajipiness, to restore the nature of 
man to it.s primitive dignity, to satisfy the, remonstrances 
of infinite justice, to purify every original or contracted 
stain, to 1 ‘xpiale the guilt and destroy the power of vice, 
the Son of God, fiom whom Christianity takes its name, 
and to whom it owes its origin, descended from the bosom 
of his Father, as.suined the human nature, became the re- 
presentative of man ; endured a severe probation in that 
character ; exhibited a pattern of perfect righteousness, 
and at last ratified his doctrine, and fully accomplished all 
tho ends of his mission, by a cruel, unmerited, and igno- 
minious death. Before he left the world, he delivered the 
doctrines of salvation, and the rules of human conduct, to 
his apostles, whom he empowered to instruct the world in 
all that concerned their eternal felicity, and wdiom he in- 
vested wdth miraculous gifts to ascertain the reality of 
w'hat they taught. To them he likewdsc promised another 
comforter, even the Divine Spirit, w’hd should remove the 
darkness, console the w^oes, and purify the stains of human 
nature. Having remained for a part of three days under 
the power of death, he rose again from the grave ; appear- 
ed to his disciples, and many others ; conversed with them 
for somerime, then re-ascended to heaven ; from whence 
the Christian expects him, according to his promise, to 
appear as the Sovereign Judge of the living and the dead, 
from whose awrards there is no appeal, and by wdiose sen- 
fence the destiny of the righteous and the wicked shall he 
eternally fixed. Soon after his departure to the right hand 
of his Father (where in his human nature he .^ils supreme 
of all created beings, and invested w ith the absolute admi- 
nistration of heaven and earth), the spirit of graee and 
consolation descended on his apostles w'ith visible signa- 
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tures of flivinc power and presence. Nor were his salutary 
operations confined to them, but extended to all who did 
not by obstinate guilt repel his influences. These, indeed, 
were less conspicuous than at the glorious era when they 
were visibly exhibited in the persons of the apostles. But 
though his energy be less observable, it is by no ineaii.s 
less effectual to all the purposes of grace and mercy- The 
Christian is convinced that there is and shall continue to 
lie a society upon earth, who worship (Jod as revealed in 
Jesus Christ, who believe Ins doctrines, who observe his 
precepts, and who .shall be saved by the merits of his 
death, in the use of these external means of salvation 
which he hath appointed, lie also believes that the sa* 
crameiits ofbafitisni and the Lonl’s supper, the interpre- 
tation and application of Scripture, the habitual exercise 
of public and private devotion, are obviously calculated to 
difliisc and promote the interests of truth and religion, by 
superinducing the salutary habits of faith, love, and re- 
pentance. He i.s finnly persuaded, that, at the consumma- 
tion of all things, when the purposes of Providence in the 
various revolutions of progressive nature are accomplish- 
ed, the whole human race shall once more issue from their 
graves ; some to immortal felicity in the actual perception 
and enjoyment of their Crcator\s presence, and others to 
everlasting shame and misery.’^ 

IV. Christianity, mmUiiy and mpfriority of. — ^It has 
been well observed, “ that the two grand principles of ac- 
tion, according to the Christian, are the love of God, which 
is the sovereign passion in every gracious mind j and the 
love of man, which re^^lates our actions according to the 
various relations in which we stand, wdiether to communi- 
lie.s or individuals. This sacred connexKwi ought never to 
be totally extinguished tly any temporary injury. It ought 
to subsist in some degree even amongst enemies. It re- 
quires that we should pardon the offences of others, as we 
expect pardon for our own ; and that w'e should no further 
resist evil than is necessary for the preservation of jiersonal 
rights and social happiness. Tt dictates every relative and 
reciprocal dut)'^ between parents and children, masters and 
servants, governoi's and subjects, friends and friends, men 
and men ; nor dws it merely enjoin the observation -of 
equity, but likewise insfnre.s the most sublime and exten- 
sive charity ; a boundless and disinterested efliision of 
tendernes.s for the whole spt»cies, which feels their di.stress, 
and operates for their relief and improvement.” 

‘‘ (^hiistiarnty,” it has also been obsi-rved, (and with the 
greatest propriety,) “ is .superior to all other religions. The 
disciple of Jesus not only contends, that no system of reli- 
gion has ev('r yet been exhibited so consistent with itself, 
so congruous to pliilosophy and the common sense of man- 
kind, SIS Chnstiamiy, — he likewise avers that it is infi- 
iiiicly more productive of real consolation than all other 
religious or pliilo.sophieal tenets which have ever entered 
into the soul, 01 IxTii applied to the heart of man. For 
what is death to that mind wdiich considers eternity as the 
<’areer of its existence ^ What are the frowna of men to 
him wdio chums an eternal world as his inheritanob? 
What is the loss of friends to that heart which feels, with 
inoic than natural conviction, that it shall quickly rejoin 
them in a more tender, miiinale, and permanent ifiter- 
course, than any of wliich ilie jiresent hte is susceptible? 
What are the vjcissiiude.s of external things to a mind 
W'hich strongly and uniformly anticipates a .state of endless 
and immutahlc ielu ay / What arc inorufications, disap- 
jiomtrneiits, and msulls, to a spirit which is conscious of- 
being the original oflspring and adopted child of God ; 
which knows that Us omnipotent Father will, in proper 
time, eflcclually assert the dignity and privileges of its 
nature? In a woul, as this eartli is but a speck in the 
creation, as time is not an instant in proportion to eternity 
such are the hopes ami pros^xnMs of the Christian in com- 
parison ol every sublunary mislbrtum? or diffleuUv. It is 
therefore, in his jiulgmcnt, the eteriial wonder of angels’ 
and indelible opprobrium of man, that a religion so worthy 
of God, so suiuible to the frame and circumstances of our 
nature, so consonant to all the dictab*s of reason, so friend- 
ly to the dignity and improvement of intelligent beings, so 
pregnant with genuine comfort and delight, .should be re- 
jecte<l and despised by any of the human race.” 

V CnpisTiANiTY, n tirrud propa station of —The fir*?* com- 


munity of the followers of Christ was formed at Jerusalem, 
.soon after the death and resurrection of their Master. Ano- 
ther at AntKxrh, in Syria, first assumed, about the year 65, 
the name of Christians^ which had originally been given 
them by their enerhies as a term of reproach ; and the 
travels and ministry of the apostles, and other missionaries, 
soon spreaid Christianity through the £oman empire, Pa- 
lestine, Syria, Natolia, Greece, the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, Italy, and the northern coast of Africa, as early 
m t-he first c^ifturj, contained numerous societies of Chri.s- 
lian.si Their lives were a^iritual and holy, their eccksias- 
ticaV practices simple) and conformable to the nature of 
their religion ana the humble circumstances in which 
they were placed, and thifty continued to acquire strength 
amidst all kinds of persecution. At the end of the second 
century, Cbrisiiaris were to be found instill the provinces ; 
and at the end of the third century, almost half the inhabit- 
ants of the Roman empire, and of^' several neighboring 
countries, pro|fes8ed the faith of Christ. About this time, 
endeavors to jareserve a unity of belief, and of church dis- 
cipline, occasioned numberless disputes among those of 
different opinions, and led to the esiablishment of an eccle- 
siastical tyranny, than which nothing is more contrary to 
the spirit and design of Christianity. At the beginning of 
the fourth century, when the Christians obtained toleration 
by means bf Constantine the Great, dnd their religion Ix’- 
came that of the empire*, the bishops assumed to them- 
selves the power of authoritatively deciding on matters of 
faith, 'artd making enactments relative to the government 
of the church. Their views were promoted by the favor 
of the emperors, (wilh slight interruptions in the reign of 
Julian, and some of his successors,) by the increa.sed 
splendor and various ceremonials of public WTirship ; by 
the decline of classical learning ; the increasing supersti- 
tion resulting from the increase of ignorance j and by the 
.establishment of convents and monks. In this form, ap- 
pealing more to the senses than to the understanding, 
Cbn.siianity, which hod been introduced among the Goths 
in the fourth century, was spread among the other Teuto- 
nic nations in the w^est and north of Europe, and subjected 
to its'poxvcr, during the ’seventh and eighth centuries, the 
ruije warriors who founded new kingdoms on the ruins of 
the Western empire, while it w^as losing ground in Asia 
and Africa, before the encroachment 6f the Saracens, by 
w^hose rigorous measurps hundreds of thousands of pro- 
fe.ssed Christians w^erc coflverted to Mahometanism ; the 
heretical sects which had been disowned by the orthodox 
church, 'being almost the only Christians who maintained 
their profWision in the East. 

During the progress of Mahometanism, which iii Europe 
exiendctl Only to Spain and Sicily, the jwpes of Rome who 
were advancing systematically to ecclesia.stical domination 
iir the west, gained more in the north, and soon after in 
the east of this quarter of the world, by the conversion of 
the Sclavonic and Scandinavian nations, than they bad lost 
in other regions. For the Mahometans had chiefly over- 
tun the territory of the Ealitern diurch, which had been 
sine* the fifth century no longer one with the Western, 
and had, by degrees, become entirely separate from it. 
In the tenth century", that church received a large accession 
oradherents, by the conversion of the Russians, w'ho have 
ever since continued to be its principal support. But the 
crusaders who were led, partly by religious enthusiasm, 
partly by the desire of conquest and adventure, to attempt 
the recovery of the holy sepulchre, gained the new king- 
dom of Jerusalem, not for the Greek spinor, but for 
themselves and the papal hierarchy. The confusion which 
this finally unsuccessful undertaking introduced into 'the 
civil and domestic affairs of the western nations, gave the 
Romish church a favorable opportunity of increasing its 
possessions, and asserting its pretensions to universal mo- 
narchy. The intercourse of nations, however, and the 
return of the crusaders, combined with niore liberal views 
propagated by individuals of a more philosophic turn of 
mind, and above all,' the indignation excited by the scan- 
dalous corruptions and vices of the clergy, stood greatly 
in its way. These kindled an opposition among all the 
societies and sects against the hierarchy. The foundation 
and multiplication'' of ecclesiastical orders, particularly the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, professedly lor the care of 
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soLil.s and llu‘ in.'structuni of the }u’0])lc, which hinl bcea 
iK*{^lectcd by the secular pncsls, did not remedy the evil, 
because they labored, in jj[eneral, more actively to j)roinotc 
the inteiests ol the clinrch and the papacy, than to remove 
su])erstUion and ignorance ; and bold speeulalions which 
would not yield to tlicir jierstuisioiis, were less likely 
to be e.xtirpatod by the power ol' the iintuisilion, which 
armed itself with fire and sword. The vast dillerence of 
religion, as then taught and prataised, from the religion of 
.lesus Christ; the utter insutliciency of what the ehurch 
taught to satisfy the mind and heart of men, m reference 
to their religious wants, became obvious to numbers, part- 
ly fjoni their knowledge of Cliristianily denv^ed from the 
llible, which now began to be studied in secret, in spite of 
tbe prolubitions of the church, and jiaftly from the bold 
eloquence and undaunted apjieals of individuals among 
l}i(is(‘ wlio were disgusted with prevailing abu.^es. 'flic 
f’cclcsiastical orders 'vvere also desirous oi puiNuing an nv 
dependent couTM' ; offended princes firgol the services ol 
llie papal power, in piomoting the eivilizaiion of barbarous 
nahons in the first < enlniies of the imddh' ages; and the 
])opes Ihemselves niiuli' little elloil to lefoi in or eoiieeal i1h‘ 

( oMn})lioii (if Iheir e(aii't and ol the eh-rgv 'fhev even al- 
torded th(' scandalous speela* l<‘of a selusni in the ehuieh, 
v.'lm h was distiarled foi mori' tliaii thirty yiMis, 1>> the 
(jimnels hetw'eiai h(’i candidates, who l»olh as‘'eiled lh* ii 
right to th'* papal (hair. JNor eonld anv thing setile this 
dispute hut tlie (h'crees ol t!i(’ « olilicil of Const. im e ( I 1 i I - 
Mlh), which wero very unlavoiable to the papal powia. 
'I'he doctrines of WieKlilh'. had alieady gi\en ji.e jo n 
parly oppost'd to the pojiedoin , and llie secession (d the 
adheienls of the JJohennnn refoiiner eAloii(Ml lioin the 
council of Ilasie certain eotnpa<M'>, whnh being timdv 
maintained, pin\(Ml to tlie (nends of udotmahon what 
iniglit he clleeted l»y a Imii am' united opposition to the 
abit.ses of the Iloiiiaii eliiin h 

At length, Lutlier was raiM’d uji. who in «’on|un< lion 
with a noi>l(’ band of wilness<‘s loi the truth, exposed tin* 
iinseiijituial dogmas and I'orrupl jiraelice of the jvijial hie- 
laiehv, translated the Senpluie.s into the vernacular lan- 
guages ol’ the nations of fRirope: pronouiK ed the auflioiity 
of (iod, as (‘xpresM’d in tlu' liihle, to be the ultimate si, unl- 
aid of appeal, and opened and explained the diviiu' w'oid 
111 Its v.iiioiis and inqioit.inl beainigson tbe bighcM inte- 
icsl'' ol in. Ill A .''piiil ol lie*' inquitv was thii s nwaKeiu','!, 
whteh ha ^ iiol ^'eased, lo the j>r(s*Mil lioui, lo pioiliiee el- 
ii'cts fiivoiable t(» tlu ‘■'m.uieipalion of lin* human mind, 
]»oth trom secular and sjnntual lyianny ; and in pioj)ortion 
as il.s legilimal** inllneme lias lieen Irll, hrne been llie 
ad\ milages a* ( ruing to tlie inleiv'sU (d geniiiiH (’hrisliaii- 
ity. Not only li.is the liglit (/I the eospel dicjadled to a 
great extent the mists ol iginnaiiee and siqu’istilKui, in 
W’lueh the M hole of Fanope was oiiv'idoped, but llu' leli- 
gioji ol Christ, III ]|s purer forms, has been e«MU’eved by the 
colonists to Aiiierua, wlieie its benign inllm.*ine is rxleii- 
Mvely fell, and Irom wlm h, there i> lenson to belM've, it 
Mill ere long be extended ovt'r the smithern legions ol tlial 
xasl (onliiieni, where unexampled* ruellies have foreenln- 
ries been ex('icis»’d by the volaru’s oi li(»maii siqaaslitioii, 
N(Uw'ith.staiidmg the obstacles whi* li bav** ])een ihiowii 
in the wxiy (jf (diristiamty, jiarily by llie abettors <if mli- 
*hdily, the apathy and divrsunis ot Rro1*’stanli >m, tin* nn- 
.s( iiplural doelrine.s tliat have been laiigbl i>y many ol its 
jmnjst*‘r.s, and th*‘ uiih*»ly efleels whieli have iesiilt<*il liom 
the connexion of ehiir* h and .state, that divine .’Tsleui has 
been gradually gaming guuuul, and is now nniKuig uipnl 
})rogr«’ss towards umveisal foratuest. By the t'xeilion (d 
missionary, Bible, tract, and other .scHueih's, the tiiilli is 
not only ]>eing brougld ]rroniinen1ly lo light thronglwiul 
J'Airopig tall in Atnea, India, and the islaud.s of the Tacifie. 

Its power has been extensively felt ; and the penoil seems 
rapidly approaching when, m fnllilmenl of ancient propbe- 
*’V, the kn(»wlcdge of th*‘ Lord "-liall cover tlie *’arlh as the 
water.s do lh<j sea. 

VI. Christianitv, $yc((ss of. — Despised as CUnstiaiiiiy 
lias been by many, yet it has had an extensive progress 
thiough the worhi, and still remains to be professed by 
great numbers of mankind ; lbf>ug}i it is lo lie lamented 
many are unacquainted with its genuine intluenoe. It 
was early and rapidly propagated through the whole R(v 
db 


mail empire, which then eontained almost the wliole known 
wmrltl; and herein w e emmoi but admire both thewu.sdom 
and the power of Cod. “ Destitute of all human advanta- 
ge.s” .says* a good WTiter, ‘•'pioteeled by no authority, assist- 
eil by no art ; not recommended by the reputation of its Au- 
thor, not enliirced by cloipienee in its advocates, the wmrd 
of Go^ grew mightily, and jaevailed. 'PwTlve m*'ii, poor, 
anlcs.s, and illiterate, wt, behold iriuniphmg over the 
fiercest and most detm-mined opposition ; over the tyranny 
of the magistrate, and the subtleties of the plulosojdier ; 
over the preiiubces of tht‘ Gentile, and the bigotiy of the 
Jew. They established a religion wliieli lield forth high 
and venerable mysteries, such as the pride oi’ man would 
induce him to suspect, because he could not perfectly com- 
prehend them ; W’hieh jueaebeil iloeinnes pure and spirit- 
ual, such as corrupt nature w as prone to oppose, because 
it slirimk from the seventy of Iheir discijdme ; which re- 
quired its ftdlowcrs to lenounee almost every o])inion they 
liad embra(‘e*l as sa<‘n*d, niul every interest they liad pur- 
sued as inqKU’tanl ; winch even ('Xjmsed them to every 
sjx'cies of (langer and inlaniy ; to jierseeution unmerited 
and iinpitK'd , to the gl*»i»m of a pii.son, and to the pangs 
ol dc.'itli Jlo|)< h's , ;i.s tins ])i*>spe<.t might ap]>car lo the 
view *.d slmit-.Mglited man, the gospel yet eiiKM’ged from 
ill*' oli.>* unt\ III which ii w.is I lively i*» be overw'hidmed by 
the * oiiqdiealed distievscs td its liieinls, and the unreleni- 
iiig * ru* It) ot Its io.■^. It siiee*‘eded in a \)(vuliar tlegree, 
ami in a peculiar inannci , il d*u'i\ ed that success tioiii 
liulh, and obtained it nmh'r * in iimstanees wdvere falsc- 
Imod must linv*' Ikm'II (b'lected and *')‘ushcd ’’ 

•• Although,'' says tlie elegant Torleiis, ‘‘ Chiisiianity 
has not always Ik**mi so will underslood. ar so honestly 
pia' tis(’d, n.> It ought to have Ix’i'n ; although its spirit has 
been often mislaKen, .'uul its precepts mmappUed, yet, un- 
der ail lliesc di‘.ad\ :iiiiag*'s, it has giadnally jirodueed a 
\ i.'ilde change m llnec poinbs wliiih most nialeiinlly eori- 
eein the peace ami *piicl *»l the woild Its bcnelieerit spi- 
nt has sjiread iisell thiough all the diiler*. nl relations and 
modiliealKjns of hi*', .and e*>minumealed its kindly intlu- 
enee to almost evei y public and pnv.i**' eoiieern of man- 
kill*!, il has insi'iisihly woik*’*l il.sell into the i'"m>st frame 
ami * (iiiMilnlioii ol civil slal*"'. Il has given a tinge to 
III*' < (*mpl*'x!on ol llieii e-overnmeiils, lo lh(* temper and 
adinmi'stralion ol then law'.. 1 1 ha., i ('strained the spirit 
ol lli** pimee ami Ih*' ni.'idm’ss of ihe ju'ople. Jl has soft- 
('lied the iigoi ot dcspoliMii, and laimd Ihe m.solenec of 
eompiesi li h.o, m somi' dcgiee, i.ilcc'ii aw'ay the edge 
ol the swoid, and ihiown evem ov<’i the hoiims of w'ar a 
V(mI *»l iiKTcy 1 1 ha* dt'.sccmlcd into lamilies, has dimi- 
nish* d the pn‘.'''mre ol j»riv.il'' tyianny ; im[»r*)ved every 
<lomi'.Mi*' * ndeai im'til , given lendi'mess to the parent, 
Immamly lo ih*’ master, it'SjH'* t lo sujteriors, to infe- 
imrs ease; so iliat mankind ar*', uikui the w'hole, even 
III a t*miporal vi(*w, iimler inlinile obligations lo the 
mild and pa* ill* tf'iiqjcr *d’ Ih*^. gospel, and have reaped 
from it more Mib.Mantial worldly lienetils than from any 
other mslitulion upon earth. As (.ne proof of this (-among 
many olhei*s), eonsulei only the shocking carnage made m 
Ihe human species by the exposure of infants, Ihe gladia- 
loiial sliow.s, w hich sometimes cost Europe twenty or thir- 
ty thousand lives ii. a month ; and tlie exeeedingly cruel 
image of slave.^, allowa^d and praelisod by the ancient pa- 
gans. These wen* iif't tin* aeeidenlal and temporary ex- 
ce^-sesof a smlden fury, but w^erc /ego./ and fstahhshi li^ and 
eonsianl methods ot murderiiig and lormcnling mankind. 
Had Ghnsuamly done nothing more than brought into 
(b.Niise (as It confessedly has done) the tw’o former <d’ lh(»se 
inhiiinan eu'.toms *’ntir(‘ly, and the latter to a very great 
degree, it had jnslly nierited the lilhj of the heticvoleiU reh- 
s,inn ; hut this IS far from being all Tliroughout the more 
enlightened parts of Christendom there prevails a gentle- 
ness of manners wtdfdy diff<,*rent from llie fc-roeity of the 
most eiyihzi'd nations of antiquity ; and that liberality 
with wliich every species of distress is relievi’d. is a virtue 
peculiar to the Christian name.’’ 

But WT may ask further, wdiat success has ii had on the 
mind of man, as it respects his eterniil w’clt.irc / Hoxv 
many thousands have i’elt its poxver, rejoiee*.! in its benign 
influence, and under its dictates been constrained to 
themselves to the glory ami praise of God? Burdened 
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with guilt, incapablf! of fimliiig relief from human re- 
sources, the mind has here found peace unspeakable, in 
beholding that sacrifice which alone could alone for trans- 
gression. llere the hard and impenitent heart has been 
softened, the impetuous passions re-strained, the ferocious 
temper subdued, powerful prejudices conquered, ignorance 
dispelled, ^nd the obstacles to real happiness removed. 
Here the Christian, liKiking round on the glories and blan- 
dishments of this world, has been enabled, with a iiol)Ie 
contempt, to despise all. Here death itself, the king ot 
terrors, has lost its stmg ; and the soul, with a holy mag- 
nanimity, has borne up in the agonies of a dying hour, 
and sweetly sung itself away to everlasting bli.ss. 

In respiict to its future sfiread, we have reason to he- 
lieve that all nations shall leel its happy effects The 
prophecies are pregnant with matter as to this belief. It 
seems that not only a nation or a country, but the whole 
habitable globe, shall bcc<ane the kingilom oi‘ our Lord and 
of his Christ : and who is there that has ever known the 
eicellency of this system ; who is there that has ever ex- 
perienced its happy efiicacy ; who is there that has evei 
been convinced of its divine, origin, its delightful nature, 
and peaceful tendency, but what must )oin the benevolent 
and royal ]»oet in saying, “la*! the whole eartii be lilleil 
W'lth Its glory, amen and amen V' 

See the article Christianity, in Kiicye. Bnt and New 
Ediu. Kncyc. ; Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, and Ho- 
ne Paulinre ; Lardm r’s and Macknight'sCredibilUvof the 
Gospel History ; Lord Hailes on the I idluencc of Gibbon’s 
Five Causes ; Faw'eett’s FiVnlcnce's of Christianity j Dod- 
dridge’s ditto ; Fell’s, Hunter’s, Wilson’s, and M’Jlvaine’s 
Lectures on ililto; Beattie's Evidences of the Christian 
Religion; Soamc Jenynss, V'erpianck’s, and Alexander’s 
Evidences ol” ditto ; Saurin’s Sermons ; White’s Sermons ; 
Bishop Porteus’s Sermons, vol i sit. 12, LS ; and his Es- 
say on the Bchefieial Efleets <it‘ Clinstiariity on the tempo- 
ral Concerns of JMnnkiinl ; Gregory’s Letters; Horne’s 
Introduction; Chalmers on the External, and Erskine on 
the Internal Evidence; (iiirmw’s Portable »idence; Hal- 
dane’s Te.stimony to the Messiah ; Fuller’s Gospel it.. v>wn 
Witness ; Douglas’s Truths of Religion, and Errors regard- 
ing Religion ; Reinhard’s I’lan of the i’'»under of Chris- 
tianity ; Amer. Enc., art. Christianitv . — IIcmL Ihuk 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. .lOllxV, are a sort of mongrel 
Christians, w'lio profess to derive their traditions Iroiii St. 
.lohn the Baptist, but who, in Ia<M, are/liostile to Christian- 
ity, and who admit the name (said to he given them by 
the Turks) for the sake only of the toleration they enioy 
thereby. They are more profierly called Menda'ans, whieli 
see.— Williams. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST, THOMAS; a sect of Christians 
(Hi the coast of Malabar, in the Ea.sl Indies, to which re- 
gion the apo.stle Thomas is said to have carried the gos- 
pel. They belong to those Christians who, in the year 41)11, 
united to form a Syrian and Chaldean church, in Central 
and Eastern Asia, and are, like them, Nestonans ; but it 
is supposed they existed miicli earlier, as they are believed 
to be the Indian Christians from whom a bishop came to 
the council o( Nice, in ,'12r). They have retained rather 
more strongly than the more western Nestonans, the fea- 
tures ol their descent from the eailiest Christian cora- 
inunities. '1 hey celebrate the n^npo! ; jiortion maidens 
Irom the properly of the ehureli ; and )»rovide for the poor. 
Pheir ideas respecting the Lord’s supper incline to those 
(»f the Protestants ; but in cidebrating it, they use bread with 
salt and oil. At the time ot baptusin, they anoint the body 
of the infant with oil. Thest' two ceremonies, wdth that 
of the consecration ol priests, ore the only sacraments 
which they acknowledge, Tlwar priests are distinguished 
by the tonsure, aie a Howled to marry, and were, till the 
sixteenth century, under a Nestonan patriarch at Babylon, 
now at Mosul, from whom they receive their bishop, and 
upon whom they arc also deiwiident for the consecration of 
their priests. Their churches contain, except the cross no 
symbols nor pictures. Their liturgy is similar to the Syri- 
an, and is performed in the Syrian language. 

When the Portuguese occupied the East Indies, the 
Roman Catholic clergy endeavored to subject the Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas to the government of the pope. The 
archbishop of Goa succeeded, in 1599, in persuading them 


to submit, and form a part of his diocese j in consequence 
of wdiich they wTre obliged to renounce the Nestorian faith, 
a(k»pt a few Catholic ceremonies, and obey a Jesuit, wdio 
became their bishop. But after the Portuguese were sup- 
planted by the Dutch, on the coast of Malabar, this union 
ceased, and they returned to their ancient forms. At pre- 
sent, their number amounts to nearly eighty thousand. 
They are, under the British government, free from any 
ecclesiastical restraint, and form among themselves a kind 
of spiritual republic, under a bishop chosen by themselves, 
and in which the priests and elders administer justice, 
using excommunication as a means of punishment. Colo- 
nel Mnnro, the late resident at Travanrore, interested 
hiin.self much for this people, and erected a college at 
Chotim, for the Education both of priests and others, and 
he made an endowment to support a number of teachers 
and students. In their political relations to the natives, 
they belong to the cla.ss of the JVarir.s-, or nobility of the .se- 
cond rank, are allow'dl to ride on elephants, and to carry on 
commerce and agriculture, instead of practising mechani- 
cal trades, like the lower classes. Travellers de.scribc ^ 
them as very ignorant, but at the .same time of very good ' 
morals. See Jl/nat/f/// /ar JH04, p 60; J)r. Kfrrs 
port to lord Br/ifutck, on the statt of the Christians inhahltin^ 
thr kingdom of Cochin and Travnnrnrt ; Erang. Mag. 1H07, 
p 473. — Haul. Burk. 

CHRIST] AN CONNEXION, or Christians, sometimes 
ciToneou.sly )»rououneeil r///i.sMans.* This is a religious 
denomination of rreput origin iii the United Slates of 
Ainoricn, and among the last that has ari.scn, which, 
from ii.s numbers and (“hara<‘ter, has allamed mueh consi- 
deration and intluenee. Its beginning may be dated about 
the \ ear 1800, and the < ireum.slan« es attending its rise 
and progre.ss an*. soiiK'wbat peiailiar. This sect reeogiiiscs 
no ludividiiai as its leader or founder. They have no 
Calvin, or Luther, or Wesley to whom they refer as an 
authority for art lele^s of /ait h and rules of praeticc. The 
denomination seems to have sprung up almost simultane- 
ously in ditferent and remote parts ol'ihe country, without 
any preliminary inierehange of sentiments or concerted 
plan of action. Their leading purposes, al first. a]ipearto 
have been, not m) niu«*h to establish any peculiar and dis- 
tinctive doctrine, s, ns to as.sert, /‘or individuals and church- 
es, more liberty and iiidependi'iiee in relation to matters of 
laiih and praclu e, to shake (»fi the aulhonty of human 
cieeds and the shaekles of prescribed modes and forms, 
to make the Bible ihcir only guide, claiming for every man 
the. right to be his own expo.sitor of it, to jiulge, for himself, 
what are its doctrines and rcquiri'ments, and in practice, 
to follow more strictly the simplitity of lh(‘ apostles and 
primitive Christians. 

This, then, more than any other, appears to be the distinc- 
tive principle of the Christian denoininatiou. Holding the 
belief to be indispensable, that the Scriptures were given 
by insjnralion, that they an* ol divine authority, and that 
they arc the only sufiieient rule for the moral government 
and direction of man, they maintain that every man has 
the right to lie his own interpreter of them, and that diver- 
sity of sentiment is not a bar to church fellow^ship, while 
the very basis of other, or most sqels, and their condition 
of communion, seems to be an agreement to a particular 
interpretation of the Bible, a concurrence of sentiment in 
relation to its doctrines. With these view^s, tlie Chri.stian 
connexion profess to deprecate w'hat they consider an undue 
inllueiice of a mere sectarian spirit, a tenacious adherence 
to particular dogmas, as an infringement of Christian li- 
l)erty, as adverse to the genius of the gospel and the prac- 
tical influence of true religion. They maintain that this 
spirit enters too much into the principles and regulations 
by which religious bodies are generally governed. 

In New England, where the Christian denomination 
seems first to have attracted attention by any public de- 
monstration or organization as a distinct sect, it was com- 
posed, principally, of individuals who separated from the 
Calvin istic Baptists. Soon after tlie formation 4 >f their 
first churches, several large churches of the Ctnvinistic 
Baptists declared themselves independent of the Baptist 

* This article was furnished by Rev. Joshua V. Himes, of 
Boston, a di.stinguished minister of the Connexiou. 
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association and united with them. The Free-will and 
Six -principle Baptists opened their doors to their minis- 
ters, and it was expected that tliey would ultimately amal- 
f^amale ; they, however, still, (lh33,) continue distinct 
sects with very amicable relations subsist mgbtnween them, 
in the southern slates, the lii'st associations of this sect 
consisted, mostly, of secetiei.'s from the Methodists, and, 
in tlie w'^eslern slates, from the Presbyteiians. Prompted 
by the leadint^ motives winch haA'e been staled to the 
iorination of an independent organ r/.al ion or seet^ the in- 
dividuals wiio composed it still held many of the doctrines 
and ( herislied a prejudice in favor of some of the usages 
and practices of the sects from winch tlu'V had respectively 
wothdrawm. Hence w'e can scarcely altirm, with justice, 
that any doctrine w’as, at first, held by them in common, 
or as a body ; their dislinguislnng charai-teristic being 
universal loleralion. At first, they were generally Tnin- 
tariaiirt ; subsequently they have, almost unammously, 
i(‘jecied the Trnntanan doctrine its unscrijilural. 

But ihinigh toleration is still their jiredoininant piinci- 
ple, and it would be w ide of the truth to say that any doc- 
trine IS universally held by the connexion, or is considered 
indispensahle to memberslnp, still it may be asserted, walli 
confidence, that discussion m their penodicals and jK*i- 
sonal intercourse and conference, liave produced a mani- 
tcsi a])proximalion to unanimity ol sentiment, and that 
the following are very generally regarded as Scripture 
doctrines: — That there is one living and true God, the Fa- 
ther almighty, who is unonginated, independent, and eter- 
nal, lh<‘ Creator and Supporter of all worlds ; and that tins 
God IS one sinnlual intelligence, one infinite mind, ever 
the same, nevi'V varying : That this God is the moral (io- 
vernor of the w'oiid, the absolute source of all the blcssmgs 
of nature, providence and grace, in wiioso infinite w isdom, 
goodness, mercy, benevolence and love have onginaled 
all his moral dispensations to man : That all men sin and 
com<‘ short of the glory ot God, eonsequently fall under the 
curse ot the law': iiiat (iiiisi is the Son ol God, the pro- 
mised Messiah and Savior of the w'orld, the Mediator be- 
iw'een God and man, by whom God lias revealed bis w-ill 
to mankind 5 liy w hose suflenngs, death and resurrection a 
w ay has Ix’en jirovided l>y whi< h sinncis may obtain sal- 
vation, may lay hold on eternal life ; that he is ajqximted 
of God to raise the dead and puige the world at the last 
day : iiiat the Holy S[»irit is the jKnvei and energy of God, 
that holy inlluence of God by wiiose agency, m tlie use of 
means, the w nitcd are regenerated, converted and leco- 
vered to a viriuous and holy lile, sanctified and made meet 
for the inheritance of the saints in light ; and that, by the 
same Spirit, the saints, 111 th«* use of means, are comforted, 
strengtlieiied and led in the path ot duty . Tin* free for- 
giveness ol sms, llow'ing lioiii the ricli mercy of God, 
lliroiigh the labors. Ml lien ng'-. and blixulof our Lord .Jesus 
Christ Tht‘ necessity of reprntance towards God and faitli 
towards our Lord J<*sns (iinst iiic absolute ncccssiiy of 
holiness ol heait and rc<*tit\nle ot life to en]oy the lavor 
and nppnfiiation of Gud : The doetiine of a future >tate of 
immortality iiie doetniie of a ngliteous ictnbiition, m 
winch God will render to every man according to the deeiN 
done m the body. The ba))lism of believ'ers by immer.sioii . 
And the open communion at the Isold’s table ol‘ Chnstians 
of every denonnuation having a good standing m their 
respective cluirchcs * 

The principles upon winch tlicir churches were at first 
coiislituted, and ujroii winch they still stand, ate the follow- 
ing : iiie Si riptnres are taken to be the only rule of faith 
and practice, each individual being at liberty to deternuiu*, 
for himself, in relation to these matters, wiial they enjoin ; 
No member is su]>]cct to the loss of church tellow'ship on 
account »)f his sincere and eonseientious bfiief, so long as 
he manifestly lives a jrious and devout life: No member 
is subject to discipline and chunii censure but for disor- 
derly and unmoral condiut: The name Christian to be 
adopted, to tht* exelusion of all sectarian names, as the 
most appropriate designation of the body and its members . 
The only condition or test of ailmission as a member of a 
church is a personal profession of the Chnstian religion, 
accompanied w'lth satisfactory evidence of sincerity and 
piety, and a determination ta live according to the divine 
nilc or the gospel of Clirist. Kach ehureh is considered 


an independent body, possessing exclusive authority to 
regulate and govern its own afiair.s. 

For the purpose of promoting the general interest and 
prosperity of the connexion- by mutual ctiorts and joint 
counsels, associations were formed, denommaied Confe- 
rences. Ministers and chnrclies. represented by delegates, 
formed themselves, in eaeli slate, into one 01 moix* c(nifer- 
ences called Slate Conferences, and delegates' fiorn these 
conferences formed the United States General Chiisiian 
(Jonferenee. This genmal conl'ereiice has been given up. 
The local or state conferences arc still continued, possess- 
ing, how'ever, 110 aulhorily or contjol over the independence 
ol the churches. In tw’(‘iily of the United Stales, there aic 
now. (18.13,) ihirty lvvo conferences, one inUpjier Canada, 
and one in the jwoviiice of New’ Brunswick. The number 
ol‘ their ministers is estimated at about 700, of churchty 
1000, of communicants, Irom 75,000 to J 00,000, and from 
‘250 to 300,000 w'lio entertain their vieu^s and attend upon 
then ministry. 

Several iieriodicals have been jniblished under the pa- 
tronage of the connexion ; the principal of w hich are, the 
Christian Herald at I’orlsmoiuh, New Hampshire, the 
(iospel Luminary at New' \"ork, the Christian M^^ssengcr 
at Georgetown, Keiilucky, ami the Christian Palladium at 
Boche.sier, New Voik. 

A convention of ministers and private brethren, fiom 
various parts ot the eounlry, wais holdeii at Milan, iHUcliess 
county, New York, in Octolier last, by which it wais jiro- 
]»osed to the connexion to form an association, to be called 
“ the Christian Union Book Association,” to be comjiosi'd 
of one delegate fiom oacli eonfi'rence 111 the connexion. 
The object of this assonntiou is the general su]>ervision, 
charge and direction of such matters as eoncern the con- 
nexion at large — su<*h as the publication of bo(»ks, periodi- 
cals, (Ye., and the dl.^posllloll ol sinh surjilus funds as 
may ai'oiuc fj‘om the juihlicatioii and sale of books, or 
otherwise, as they may think most conducive to the com- 
mon interest and pn.sjierily of the connexion. It was also 
recommended by the convention, that the several periodi- 
cals then published under the patronage of the connexion, 
should be merged as soon as pracljcahie m one to be pub- 
lished ami called the Gosjiel Palladium. In jmrsiiancc of 
this lecommendalion, the Gospel I^uminary and its pa- 
lionage have already been transferred to the Gosjiel Palla- 
dium, published at Broadallnn, IMoiitgomery eounty, N. Y. 

A charter was obtained, in 18.12, 1’rom the legislature of In- 
diana, fur a Christian colh‘ge, to he located in New Albany. 

The cduration of many of the ministers of the connex- 
ion, who universally preach extcmjioie, is defective. Their 
maxim has been, ‘‘ Let him who iimlcrslands the gospel 
teach it.” They have considered the prepiiration of the 
heart more important than the embellishment of the mind. 
They have, iiotw'itlistamling, many jireachers wlio appear 
as .s(jnbcs well lll^lructed, who have acquitted themselves 
W'lth credit as waiters, ami the .sentiment is fast gaining 
ground aimnig them, that literature and science are very 
usclul auxiliaries m the illuslralioii and euforceinent of 
divine I ruth, 

CHRIST ClilFCIFILD, (tiik preaching of.) Cruci- 
fixion was a mode of eripital punishment, inflicted only 
upon criminals of the lowest rank and the most aggra- 
vated turpitude. Hence the words, Christ crucified, signify 
tin* Mes.siah, that is, the anointed Savior of mankind, suf- 
fering a most painlul-and ignominious death. The phrase 
combines together the twT) ideas of the exalted nature and 
the deep humiliation of Christ Jesus. It denotes the iw'o 
leading features of the plan of redemption, which he came 
upon earth to accomplish, and the development of which 
conslitutes tkf, "lurwus gospel of the blessed God. For a 
system is never designated otherwise than by its most pro- 
minent features. We are informed by the apostle I*aul, 
(I Cor. 1: 22—24.) that the dix^tiiue expressed by these 
terms met with general opposition, both from Jew's and 
Gentiles j yet to those who really understood and embraced 
it, it w'as not only rich in divine efficacy, but ratliant wath 
divine wdsdom ; and worthy therefore of unhe.sitatmg and 
universal proinnlgaiion, notwithstanding all the speeJou« 
objections which were urged against it, and all the siilter- 
ing.s and reproaches to w'hich it subjected him and ms as- 
sociates. 
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I. What is involved in this Preaching. — Some of the 
most important facts alluded to in these tcnns^ I suppose, 
says Dr. Waylancl, to be the following. The whole race 
of man, in consequence of the sin of our first paivnt.H, Iiav- 
ing become sinners, and being thus exposed to the punish* 
meiit denounced again.sf sin, he, who was in the beginning 
with God, and who was God, by whom all things were 
made, became flesh, that is, took upon him our nature; 
he died for our sins amirding to the Scriptures ; by his 
death, or expiatory .sacriflce. the obstacle.s to our pardon, 
arising from the justice of God, are removed, so that God 
can now be just, and y<‘t the ju'-tifier of linn that believeth 
in Jesus, lienee pardon and eternal life ean lie In^ely 
offered to all mankind; for God so loved the woild, that 
he gave bis only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not pensli, bnf have everlasting life. And 
in eonfirmation of the tniih of all this, the Messiah was 
raised from the dead, he aseended into heaven, whenec he 
will one day eome to judge both the quick ami the dead. 

II. Ojijections to sui'ii Preaching. —To this doelrine 
a variety of objections have been made. They may all, 
however, be reduced to Iw'o classes ; first, those which are 
derived from tlie nature of the d(K.*tnne itself; and second* 
ly, those which are drawn from the sacred Scriptures. By 
the first class of objections, it is intended to show that such 
doctrines could not be trinr; by the second, that they arc 
not revealed to us from God. It is to the first of these 
classes of objections, that the apostle refers in the text, and 
it is to this class we .shall here chiefly advert. 

1. It is said that such a mode of existence, as is implied 
in the essential Deity of Christ, is inconceivable and im- 
possible. 

2. That if Christ be God, it is incredible that he should 
manifest such a degree of regard to a world so small and 
insignificant as this, in comparison with the universe. 

3. That the union of the divine and human natures in 
the person of the Me.ssiah is replete with contradictions. 

4. That the substitution of the innocent for the guilty i.s 
unjust, and derogatory to the divine character. 

5. That the sufferings of Christ in human nature could 
not, after all, make an atonement for sin. 

III. Answers to the Gbjections. — To these a priori ob- 
jections it IS replied, without descending to particulars, 

1. They are unphilosophical. The questions to be set- 
tled are matters of fact, and must be settled, not by Ihpory, 
but by evidence. The objections proceed upon an erroneous 
estimate of the powers of the human understanding. They 
suppose us capable of deciding by our own knowledge on 
such subjects as th<* mode of existence of the Deity ; the 
nature and extent of tho.se* relations which exist lietween 
man and his (ellow-cTca lures, and man and his Creator; 
the evil and the just desert of sm ; the number of niode.s of 
mssible existence ; the abstract nature of holiness in the 
Deity, and the ways m wdiich that holiness ean and cannot 
be exhibited before the crt‘ateil universe. 

2. The facts on which the question rests have been 
proved, in our ludgmenl, by the laws of evidence, and by 
the law^s of niUTprelalion. 

3. Ihe objections arc ui no manner incoinsistent with 
supposition that the iIimM rules m question are true. 

For, in the first place, they are precisely such objections 
as we should ex|^«‘l to arise it that were the fact. And 
m the second p»acc, they may be made wdth equal force 
against much which is universally nlkwed to be incontro- 
vertible fact. 


4. We preach Christ cnicificd, notwithstanding these 

objections, also, because we perceive its fundamental prin- 
ciples to be in harmony with the highest and most 

general laws ol irod’s moral government. 

5. Because it has always been effectual to accompb.sh 
the object which we have in view, the moral renovation 
01 man, 

e. Lastly. We insist nimn the pieachiuR of Christ cru- 
Cifled, beranse it is the only morat system which has ever 
proved effectual to the reformation of man. 

“From the above considerations it will be readily per- 
ceiredf that objectiotis drawn fiorn what may lie considered 
the nature of things, are misapplied when urged against 
the facts which claim to be revealed in the Scriptures. 
The only questions to be discussed, are, first. Are the 


Scriptures true? and .secondly. What do the Scriptures 
leach? The one question is to be answered by the sctairc 
of evidence^ and the other by the science of wterpretatiou. 
Here is the ground and the only ground for argument. 
To these points let the unbeliever in these doctrines direct 
his attacks, and these points let the believer be prepared 
to defend. When this .shall have been done, we may 
hope to see this controversy brought to a definite and 
decisive issue. 

“ Let us who profess to lielieve the doctrine of Christ 
crucified, preach it every where, on all occasions, and 
under all circumstances. This doctrine, and this only, 
pissesses that divine energy by which men iiave been 
converted unto God. We may be con.siden’d illibenil, 
])rejiubced, obtii.se of intellect; but let us not be a.shamed 
of the gospel of Christ, for it is the powt^r of (iod unto sal- 
vation. We believe it to be triUli ; and if it be truth, it is 
great and must prevail. With kindness and chanty, and 
yet in simplicity and fidPbty, let us resolve to know' nothing 
among men but Jesus Christ and him crucified. 

“Nor m all this is there any sectarianism. We believe 
these doctrines to be true, and suppose ourselves able to 
show tliem to be so. We esteem them vitally important 
to the'" temporal and to the eternal interests oj’ men. As 
intelligent Rings, we have a right to promulgate them as 
Avidcly as we choose, and to convince* of their truth us 
many as we are able. It will be sectarianism wdrenever 
we underrate the talents, disparage the motives, curtail 
the influence, or violate in the slightest manner the rights 
of those who difibr from us. But if we do none of thus, 
it is no .sectarianism by fair argument to give our senti- 
ments all the influence in our power. We cheerfully con- 
cede to others the right wdiich w'e claim for oiirsclv(*s. If 
our claim be allowed, we rejoice ; but il‘ not, wc* mur t be 
pardoned if, as we suppose iii obedience to God, we still 
preach Christ and ban crucified.” Sec Dr. WaifniuVs 
admirahje servmiy “ Objections to the Doctrine of Christ cru^ 
cified considered Also, Fuller's WorkSy vol. li. pp. 350, 301 ; 
Works of Rolmt Unlf vol. i. 205. in. 340-430. 

CHRISTMAS; the day on which the nativity of our 
bles.se(l *Savior is celelirated. 

The first traces that W'c find of the observation of this 
day, are in the second century, about the time of the em- 
peror Cornmodiis. The decretal epistles, intieed, carry it 
up a little higher, and say that Tidesphorus, who lived in 
the reign of Antoninus Fiu.s, ordered divine service to he 
celebrated, and an angelic hymn to be sung the night be- 
fore the nativity of oiir Savior. That it was kept before 
the time of Constantine, mi have a melancholy proof; for 
W'liil.st the persecution raged under Dioclesian, who then 
kept his court at Nieomedia, that tyrant, among other acts 
of <*ruelty, finding multitudes of Christians assembled to- 
gether to celebrate Christ’s nativity, commanded the church 
doors wdiere they Avere met to be .shut, and fire to be put 
to it, which soon reduced them and tlie church to ashes. 

In the Roman clmrch three masses are jiorformed : one 
at midnight, one at daybreak, and one in the morning; 
and both in the Greek and Roman churches the manger, 
the holy family, &c. are sometimes represented at large. 
Some convents at Borne, chiefly the Franciscans, are fa- 
mous for attracting the people by such theatrical exhi- 
bitions. 

This feast is also celebrated in^the church of England, 
and in the Lutheran churches, but is rejected by the 
church of Scotland and the Dissenters ; though, in Eng- 
land, some of the latter embrace the opportunity of having 
preaching, it being a day on which little or no business i.s 
done ; others object to this as apparently symbolizing with 
human inventions. 

The custom of making prc.sents on Christmas eve is de- 
rived from an old heathen usage, practised among the 
northern nations, at the feast of the birth of Sol, on the 
25th of December, to which it succeeded, and retained the 
name of Yfde or I/nd ; i. e. the “ Wheel,” or revolution of 
the sun. 

Whether this festival was always observed on the 25th 
of December, is a ]wint which has lieeii greatly disputed. 
Dr. Cave is of opinion, that it was at first kept by the 
Eastern church in January, and confounded with the Epi- 
phany ; till, receiving better information from the Western 
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churches, they changed it to that day. Chrysostom, in an 
homily on this very subject, affirms, that it was not above 
ten years since, in that church (that of Antioch), it began 
first to be observed upon that day ; and he offers several 
reasons to prove that to be tlie true day of Christas nati- 
vity. Clemens Alexandrinus reckons, from the birth of 
Christ to the death of Com mod us, exactly one hundred 
and ninety-four years, one month, and thirteen days. 
These years, being taken according to the Egyptian ac- 
count, and reduced to the Julian style, make the birth 
of Christ to fall on the 25ih or 2f)th of the month of De- 
cember. Yet, not withstand jng this, the same father tells 
us, in the same place, that there were some who, more 
curiously searching after the year and day of Christ’s na- 
tivity, affixed the latter to the 2/)th of tlie month Pachtnt. 
Now, in that year in which Clirist W'as horn, the month 
Pachon commenced the 20lh of April ; so that, according 
to this computation, Christ was born on the Ifith of May. 
Hence we may see how little certainly there is in this 
mutter, since, so soon after the event, the learned were 
divided in opinion concerning it. 

Mr. Selden, in his “Table-Talk,” speaking of this festi- 
val, says, “Christmas succeeds the Saturnalia; the same 
time, the same number ol’ holidays ; llicn the master 
waiieil upon the servant like tlu* lord o(mi&ruU>. 

“Onr meats and our sports (much of them) have rela- 
tion to church- works. The coffin of onr Christmas ])ies, 
in shajie long, is in imitation ol the cratch. Onr choosing 
kings and qnoims, on 'rwclfth-niglit. hath reference to tin; 
three kings. So likewise our eating of fritters, whipping 
of tops, loasling of herrings, jack of lents, cScc., they were 
all in imitation of church-works, emblems of martyrdom. 
Our tansies at Easier have reference to the bitter herb, 
though, at the same time, it was always the fashion for a 
man to have a gammon of bacon, to show himself to be no 
.1 e w.” — JJend. hitch . 

CIJ1I18TO vSACIHJM ; the denommalion of a .society 
founded at Debt, m Holland, in PSOl, by Onder de Win- 
gaanl, an aged burgomaster of that city. The object of 
tlie society is to leeoncile all denominations who admit 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, and redemjition by the merits 
of his ])assjon. This society, originally ibrmed of lour 
})crsons, is said to have inerca.sed to two or three thou- 
sand. 

A more recent account (IHOO) says the society is not 
cximcl, neillier is it much augmented, although it has 
been acknowledged by government, and mentioned m the 
Koval Almanac. They admit members from all Christian 
societies (within the limits above mentioned), but use no 
efiorls to make proselytes. 

'JJieir ])laec of worship at Delft is very elegant, having 
three desks, gradually rising, for the reader, clerk, ami 
preacher; the latter, at least, is gratuitous. They have 
juililishrd several works in derenee of their own principles. 
vSe«- Gregoire’s Hist. vol. i, p. 2tH, comp. vol. ii. p. 4b'.h 
W I lhann. 

('HPiONICLES, (books of.) This name is given to two 
historical books of Scripture, which the Hebrews call Dih- 
ri-Jtnnirii, “Words of Days,” that is, “ Diarie.s,” or “Jour- 
nals.” They are called in the Seventy, raralijmmemy 
w hich signifies, “ things omitted as if these books M^ere 

snjiplcmenl of wdiat had been omitted, or too much 
nhrid^ed, in tiio books of Kings, and olln’r historical books 
of Scripture. And, indeed, we find in them many particu- 
lars which are not extant elsewhere; but it must not be 
thought that these are the records, or books of the acts, of 
the Kings of Judah and Israel, so often referred to. Tho.se 
ancient registers were much more exien.sive than the.se 
arc' ; and the books of Chronicles themselves refer to those 
original memoirs, and make long extracts from them. 
'I’hey were compiled, and probably by Ezra, from the an- 
cient chronicles of the kings of Judah and Israel ju.st now 
mentioned, and they may be considered as a kind of sup- 
plement to the preceding books of Scripture. The former 
part of the first book of Chronicles contains a great variety 
of genealogical tables, beginning with Adam ; and in par- 
ticular gives a circumstantial account of the twelve tribes, 
which must have been ver}^ valuable to the Jew.s after 
their return from captivity. The descendants of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, nnd David, from all of whom it was 


redicted that the Savior of the world should be bom, ara 
ere marked with precision. These genealogies occupy 
the first nine chapters, and in the tenth is recorded the 
death of Saul. From the eleventh chapter to the end of 
the book, w'e have a history of the reign of David, with a 
detailed statement of his preparation for the building of the 
temple, of his regulations respecting the priests and Le- 
viles, and his appointment of musicians for the public 
service of religion. The st*cond book of Chronicles con- 
tains a brief sketch of the Jewish history, from the acces- 
sion of Solomon to the return from the Babylonian captiv- 
ity, being a period of four hundred and eighty years j and 
in both these books we find many particulars not noticed 
in the other historical books of Scripture. 

There are many variations, as well in facts as in dates, 
bctw'oen the books of Kings and the Chronicles, which are 
to be explained and reconciled, chiefly on the princijfle, 
that the latter are sj/pplcnu iitfin/ to the former ; not forget- 
ting that tin; language was .slightly varied from what it had 
been ; that various ])laces had received new names, or had 
undergone sundry vicissitudes ; that certain things \ver<- 
now belter known to the returned Jews, under other appel- 
lations than what they formerly had been distinguished 
by ; and that IVom the materials before him, w’hich often 
were not the same as those ii.sed by the abndgers of the 
histones of live kings, the author takes those passages 
w'hich seemed to him best adajited to his purpose, and 
most .suitable to the times in whieh he wrote. It must be 
eonsidcred loo, that he oftmi elucidates obsolete and ambi- 
guous words, in former books, by a diflerent mode of spell- 
ing them, or by a different order of the words used : even 
when he docs not use a distinct phraseology of narration, 
whi(;h he sometimes does. — Watson ; Calmcf. 

CIIKONJCLE, (Sa’viaritan,) of Abul-Phaihach ; a his- 
tory of (‘Vents, olhiTWise known under the name of the 
“ Book of Joshua,” a copy of which, now in the university of 
Oxford, was procured by Huntington, from the Sfimaritans 
at Naplose, and another was in the po.sses'?ion of the learn- 
ed Sclinnrrer. The former extends from the creation of 
the world to th<‘ year of our Lord Mlt2 ; the latter only to 
the time of Mahomet. — Ilend. Buck. 

(’HHONOLOtiY, (Saiuiki),) IS the science of computing 
and adjusiirig jicriods of time, and is, necessarily, of con- 
suh'rable imjiortancc in relation to Scripture history. See 
Timc. 

'Hie chciniohsr?/ adopted by the English translators, and 
placed m the margin of the larger Bibles, is that of the 
masortdic, or common Hebrew text ; but of the authenti- 
eity of this, strong doubts are entertained by several bibli- 
cal erilies. They observe that, compared with the more 
extendc'l chronology of the Sepluagint, it is of modern 
adoption ; the venerable Bede, who ^louri^hed in the eighth 
ceniury, having been the first Christian writer who mani- 
fested a predilection for it. It has been further observed, 
that prior to the reformation, tin* views of the ceh brated 
monk of Diuharn had made but lillle progress among the 
clergy, and that when Luther roused the attention of Eu- 
rope to the eii'ors of the ancient communion, the authority 
of the Greek v^ersiuii and the unanimous consent of iIka 
primitive writers were still found to regulate all the cale.u- 
lalioiis concerning the age of the world. That in the 
warmth of the controversy which ensued, the more rigid 
Protestants were induced to rank, among the corruptions 
of the Western church, the chronology of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, of the Seventy, and of Josephus ; they reso- 
lutely pronounced that the numbers of the original text 
were to be preferred to those of any version ; and forthwith 
bestow'ed the weight of their authority upon the Jewish 
side of the question, and op|)osed that which the Christians 
had maintained from the days of the apostles. 

The chief difference between these two schemes of chro 
nology, is found in those periods w’hich extend from the 
creation to the deluge^ and from thence to the birth of Abra- 
ham. According to the Hebrew computation, tlie number 
of years comprised in the first period, amounts only ivj 
1656, and the second to 292. But in the Septuns^nt, the 
numbers respectively are 2262, and 1072 ; thus extending 
the interval between the cJreatiun and the birth of Christ, 
from 4ft00 to nearly 6000 years. These variations have 
not yet been salistkctorily aceonntod for, hut much light 
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has been thrown upon the subject by the laborious investi- 
gations of Hayes, Jackson, and Hales ; and the result with 
many, though not with all, has been to give an increased 
degree of confidence in the larger computations of the Sep- 
tuagint. We think, however, that internal probability, as 
well as the Hebrew text, is a^inst it. 

We need not enlarge on the different systems of ancient 
and modern chronologers, concerning the years of the 
world. Those who would study these matters, must con- 
sult those authors who have expressly treated the subject. 
Wte have followed Usher in the chronology of the Old Tes- 
tament, with some trifling differences only; and among 
the appendices is a Chronological Table, with the dates 
inserted according to Dr. Hales. 

Aoks of the world. The time preceding the birth 
of Jesus Christ, has generally been divided into six ages : 
(1.) from the beginning of the world to the deluge; 
comprehending 1050 years--(2.) from the deluge to Abra- 
ham's entering the land of promise, m A. M. 20b2 ; com- 
prehending 420 years — (3.) from Abraham’s entrance of 
the promised land, to the exodus, A. M. 2513, comprehend- 
ing 431 years — (4.) from the exodus to the foundation of 
the temple by Solomon, A, M. 2992, comprehending 479 
years — (5.J 1‘rom the foundation of the temple to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, in A. M. 3410, comprehending 424 years — 
(0.) from the captivity to the birth of Christ, A. M. 4000, 
the fourth year before the vulgar era, or A, t) , ciimpre- 
hending 584 years, — Calmtt. 

CHRYSOLITE ; a precious stone, probably the tenth 
on the high-priest’s pectoral ; bearing the name of Zebu- 
Ion, Exod. 28 : 20 ; 39 : 19. It is transparent, the color 
of gold, with a mixture of green, which displays a fine 
lustre. The Hebrew Qarshtsk) is translated by the LXX, 
and by Jerome, sometimes, corhuneh ; by the rabbins, be- 
ryl: it was the seventh foundation ol’the New Jerusalem, 
Rev. 21 : 20.'-^Calmet. 

CHRYSOGONUS, a worthy Clinsiian of Aquileia, who 
was beheaded, about the year 301, by order of Dioele.sian, 
for having instructed a young lady of that city m the 
Chri stian faith . — Fox . 

CIIRYSOPRA8US ; the tenth of those jirecioiis stones 
which adorned the foundation of tlic heavenly Jerusalem ; 
its color wa.s green, inclining to gold, as its name im])orts, 
Rev 21 : 20. — Cal met. 

CHRYSOSTOM, (John,) was bom at Antioch, about 
A. D. 344. He was of a noble family, and his father, 
whose naine was Sccundus, was a general of cavalry. 
The name of Chryso.stom, which signifies golden mouth, 
he acquired by his eloquence. He has also been called 
the Homer of orators, and compared to the sun. Suc- 
ces.stul at the bar, for which he was educ,ated, he quitle<l 
il, to become, tor six years, an a.scetic. Wlicn he emerg- 
ed from his retirement, he became a ])reaclicr, and gained 
such liigli reputation for his piety and oratorical talents, 
tliat he was raised to be patriarch of Constantinople, A. D. 
39S. At length he incurred tlie hatred of the empress 
Kiidoxia, and was .sent into exile, in which he died, A. D. 
407. There are three editions of Ins works in eight, ten, 
and thirteen folio volumi*.s. — Davniport. 

CHUB, a word whicli occurs only in Ezok. 30 : 5. and 
probably signifies the Cubiaris, ])laecd by riolemy in the 
Ma refills. Bochart takes it to be Pahurus, a city in Mar- 
iTiorica, because the Sj'iiac word denotes pi/Jiuru,^. a sort 
of thorn.—C^i/we/. 

(Thomas,) a controversial deist, was lioni, in 
107.1, at East Harnham, near Salisbury, was successively 
a glover, a tallow-chandler, and a sort of humble compan- 
lon or deq^ndam m the family of Sir Joseph Jekyll. He died 
appeared in 17i5, wasenti- 
tied, The Supremacy of the PathiT asserted, and this was 
followed by several others. His posthumous pieces were 
published m two volumes, in 1748. However ciToneous 
his opinions may be, Chubb was a well-meaning and 
modest man, with a respectable share of talent and infor- 
mation . — Davenport. 

CHURCH, (Scottish /drb, Danish, &c. kirke, German 
kirche,) is generally derived from the Greek kuriakon 
wJbat belongs, or is appropriated to the Lord (KuHos)] 
though soine think it is from the German f,uren, to elect" 
choose out, and so corresponding to the Greek ekkUsia] 


from ek, out of, and kaho, I call. 1. The Greek word eh 
ide&ia, properly denotes an assembly called together upon 
business, whether lawful or unlawful. Acts 19 : 32, 39. — 
2. It is understood of the collective body of Chri.stians, 
or all those over the face of the earth who profess to be- 
lieve in Christ, and acknowledge him to be the Savior of 
mankind. Eph. 3 : 21. 1 Tim. 3 : 15. Eph. 4 ; U, 12. 

— 3. By the word church, also, we are to understand the 
whole body of God’s chosen people, in every period of 
time. Those on earth are also called the militant, and 
those m heaven the triumphant church. Heb. 12 : 23. 
Acts 20 : 28. Eph. 1 : 22. Matt. 16 : 28.-4. By ?^par- 
Ucular church we understand an assembly of Christians 
united together, and meeting in one place for the solemn 
worship of God. To this agrees the definition given by 
the compilers of the thirty-nine articles of the church of 
England : — ‘‘ A congregation of faithful men, in which 
the true word of God is preached, and the sacraments 
duly administered, according to Christ’s ordinances, in all 
tho.se things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” 
Acts 9:31. Gal. 1:2, 22. 1 Cor. 14 :34. Acts 20: 17. 

Col. 4 : 15. — 5. The word is now used also to denote 
any particular denomination of Christians distinguished 
by particular doctrines, ceremonies, &c. ; as the Romish 
church, Greek church, English church, dec. — 6. The 
word church is also improperly used to denote the building 
in which the members of the establishment meet for pub- 
lic worship. The Christians of the first century worshipj^d 
iu private houses, or in the open air, in remote places, be- 
cause they were not acknowledged by the state, and were 
often persecuted. It was not nil the tliird century that 
they could venture to give more publicity to their service, 
and build places of worship. After the fourth century, 
churches became large, and, iu many instances, magnifi- 
cent edifices. Many heathen temples were converted in- 
to churches ; and, in the middle ages, edifices were erect- 
ed for the professed worship of Him who ‘‘dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands,” which m loftiness and 
grandeur were never surjiassed. Excepting St. Paul’s in 
London, the Protestants have not erected any very splen- 
did church ^ and, indeed, their principal object in the con- 
struction oi their places of worship is, what it ever ought 
to be, the accommodation of the hearers. In the Roman 
Catholic and Greek communions, on the contrary, the ef- 
fect on the eye is every thing. — Head. Buck. 

CHURCH, (CONORERATIONAL.) ScC CoNaREOATIONAL- 

ISTS. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND, is the church established 
by law ill that kingdom. 

When and by whom Christianity was first introduced 
into Britain, cannot perhaps be exactly ascertained. Eu- 
.sebiiis, indeed, positively declares that it was by the apos- 
lles and their disciples. (See CLAimiA.) It is also said 
that numbers of per.sons professed the Christian faith 
there about 'the year 150 ; and according to Usher, there 
was in the year 182, a school of learning, to provide the 
British churche.s with proper teachers. Poper}', however, 
was established m England by Austin the monk ; (see 
Austin,) and the errors of il we find every where preva- 
lent, until Wickliffe was raised uj> by divine providence 
to ixifute them. The church of England remained in 
subjection to ihe pope until the time of Henry VIII. Hen- 
ry, indeed, in early life, and during tlie former part of 
liis reign, was a bigoted papist. He burnt the ramous 
Tyndal (who made one of the first and best translations 
of the New Testament), and wrote in defence of the seven 
.sacraments agaimst Luther, for which the pope gave 
him the title of “ The Defender of the Faith.” But, fall- 
ing out with the pope about his marriage, lie took the 
government of ecclesiastical affairs into his own hand, 
and, having reformed many abuses, entitled himself su- 
preme head of the church. (See Reformation.) 

The doctrines ot the church of England, which are con- 
tained in the thirty-nine articles, are certainly Calvinisti- 
cal, though this has been denied by some modem writer.^ 
especially by Dr. Kipling, in a tract entitled “ The Arti- 
cles of the church of England proved not to be Calviais- 
tic.” These articles were founded, for the most part, 
upon a body of articles compiled and published in the 
reign of JEdward VI. They were first passed in the con- 
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vocation, and confirmed by royal authority in 1562. They 
wcl*e afterwards ratified anew in the year 1571, and again 
by Charles I. The law requires a subscription to these 
articles, of all persons who are admitted into holy orders. 
In the couti^ of the last century, disputes arose among 
the clergy respecting the propriety of subscribing to any 
human formulary of religious sentiments. An applica- 
tion for its removal was made to parliament, in 1772, by 
the petitioning clergy, and received the most public dis- 
cussion in the house of commons, but was rejected in 
the house of lords. 

The govemrmnt of the church of England is episcopal. 
The king is the supreme head. There are two archbish- 
ops, and twenty-four bishops. The benefices of the bish- 
ops were converted by William the Conqueror into tem- 
poral baronies ; so that every prelate has a seat and a 
vote in the house of peers. Dr. Hoadley, however, in a 
sermon preached from this text — “ My kingdom is not of 
this world,” insi.sted that the clergy had no preteiLsions to 
temporal jurisdiction ; Avhich gave rise to varimis publi- 
cations, termed, by way of eminence, the Bangoriaii Con- 
troversy, because Hoadley was then bishop of Bangor. 
Dr. Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, formed a project 
of peace and union between tlie English and Galhcan 
churches, founded upon this condition, that each of the 
two communities should retain the greatest part of their 
respective and peculiar doctrines j but this project came 
to nothing. In the church of England there are deans, 
archdeacons, rectors, vicars, dec. ; for an account of which 
see the respective articles. 

The church of England has a public form read, called 
a liturgy. It was composed in 1547, and has undergone 
several alterations, the last of which was m 1661. Since 
that time, several attempts have been made to amend the 
liturgy, articles, and some other things relating to the in- 
ternal government, but without eflect. There are many 
excellencies in the liturgy ; and, in the opinion of the 
most impartial Grotius (who was no member ol this 
church), ‘‘it comes so near the primitive pattern, that 
none of the reformed chundies can compare with it.” 
See LiTtmiiY. 

Tiie greatest part of the inhabitants of England are 
professedly members of this church j but, perhaps, vt‘ry 
few either of her ministers or members strictly adhere to 
the articles in their true sense. Tliose who arc called 
melhixlistic or evangelical preachers in the establishment, 
are allowed to come the nearest. 

See Mr. Overton’s True Churchman ; Bishop Jewel’s 
Apology for the Church of England ; Archbishop Potter’s 
Treatise on Church Government ; Tucker’s ditto j Hook- 
er’s Ecclesiastical Polity ; Pearson on the Creed ; Burnet 
on the Thirty-nine Articles ; Bishop Pretty man’s Elements 
of Theology ; and Mrs. H. More’s Hints on forming the 
Character of a Young Princess, vol. 2:ch.S7. On the 
subject of the first introduction of Christianity into Bri- 
tain, see the 1st vol. of Henry’s History of Great Britain, 
and of Ivimey’s History of the Baptists. — Hend, Buck. 

CHURCH, (Gallic an), denotes the cUlcvant church of 
France under the government of its respective bishops 
and pastors. This church always enjoyed certain fran- 
chises and immunities, not as grants from popes, but as 
derived to her, from her first original, and which she took 
care never to relinquish. These liberties depended upon 
two m*a,iims ; the first, that the pope had no right to order 
any thing in which the temporalities and civil rights of 
the kingdom were exmeerned ; the second, that, notwith- 
standing the pope’s supremacy was admitted in cases 
purely spiritual, yet in France his power was limited by 
the decrees of ancient councils received in that realm. 

The liberties or privileges of the Gallicau church arc 
founded upon these two maxims, and the most considera- 
ble of them are as follows ; — 

1. The king of France has a right to convene synods, 
or provincial and national amncils, in which, amongst 
other important matters relating to the preservation of 
the state, cases of ecclesiastical discipline arc likewise de- 
bated. 

2. The pope’s legates ^ latere^ •adio are empowered to 
reform abuses, and to exercise the other parts of their le- 
gatine olfice, are never admitted into France unless at the 


desire or with the consent of tlic king j and whatever the 
legates do there, is with the approbation and allowance of 
the king. 

3. The legate of Avignon cannot exercise his commis- 
sion in any of the king’s dominions, till after he hath ob- 
tained his majesty’s leave for that purpose. 

4. The prelates of the Gallican church, being summoned 
by the pope, cannot depart the realm upon any pretence 
whatever, without the king’s permission. 

5. The pope has no authority to levy any tax or impo- 
sition upon the temporalities of the ecclesiastical preler- 
ments, upon any pnitence, either of loHn, vacancy, an- 
nates, tithes, procuratioiLS, or otherwise, without the king’s 
order, and the consent of the clergy. 

6. The pojie has no authority to depose the king, or 
grant away his dominions to any person whatever. His 
Winess can neither excommunicate the king, nor absolve 
his subject.s from their allegiance. 

7. The pope likewise has no authority to excommuni- 
cate the king’s ofticers, for their executing and di.scharg- 
ing their respective offices and functions. 

8. The pope has no right to take cognizance, either by 
hiin.self, or his delegates, of any pre-eminences, or privi- 
leges, belonging to the crown of France, the king being not 
obliged to argue his prerogatives in any court but his own. 

Counts palatine, made by the pope, are not acknow- 
ledged as such in France, nor allowed to make use of 
their privileges and powers, any more than those created 
by the emperor. 

JO. It is not lawful for the pope to grant licenses to 
churchmen, the king’s sub]ccts, or to any others holding 
benefices in tlie realm of France, to bequeath the issues 
and jirofits of their rc.spective preferments, contrary to 
any branch of the king’s laws, or the customs of the 
realm ; nor to hinder the relations oi the b^mcficcd cler- 
gy, or monks, to succ.ced to their estates, when they enter 
into religious orders, and are jirofessed. 

11. The jKipe canijot grant to any person a dispensa- 
tion to enjoy any estate or revenues in France, without 
the king’s consent. 

J2. The pope cannot grant a license to ecrlosiastics to 
alienate? church lands, situate and lying in c ranee, with- 
out the king’s c()n.scnt, upon any pretent c whatever. 

13. The l^lng may punish liis ecclesiastical officers for 
misbehavior in their resjiective charges, notwithstanding 
the pnviiegf? of their orders. 

14. No person has any right to hold any benefice in 
France, unless he be either a native of the country, natu- 
ralized by the king, or has a royal dispensation for that 
purpose. 

15. The ])ope is not superior to an ecumenical or gene- 
ral council. 

16. The Galilean church does not receive, without dis- 
tinciion, all the canons, and all the decretal epistles, but 
keeps principally to that ancient collection, called Corpus 
Caftonkuntj the same which pope Adrian sent to Charle- 
magne towards the end of the eighth century, and which, 
ill the year 860, under the pontificate of Nicolas L, the 
French bisL >ps declared to be the only canon law they 
were obliged to acknowledge, maintaining that, m this 
body, the liberties of the Gallican church consisted. 

17. The pope has no power, for any cause what.soever, 
to dispense with the law of God, the law of nature, or 
the decrees of the ancient canons. 

18. The regulations of the apostolic chamber, or court, 
are not obligatory to the Gallican church, unless confirm- 
ed by the king’s edicts. 

19. If the primates or metropolitans appeal to the pope, 
his holiness is obliged to try the cause, by commissioners, 
or delegates, in the same diocese from which the appeal 
was made. 

20. When a Frenchman desires the pope to give him 
a benefice lying in France, his holiness is obliged to or- 
der him an instrument, sealed under the faculty of his 
office j and, in case of refusal, it is lawful for tht? person 
metendin^ to the benefice to apply to the parliament of 
Paris, which court shall send instructions to the bishop of 
the diocese to give him institution, which institution shall 
be of the same validity as if he hail received his title un- 
der the seals of the court of Rome. 
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21. No mantialcs from llie pope, enjoining a bishop or 
other collator to present any person to a benefice upon a 
vacancy, are admitted in Franco. 

22. It is onljr by siiflbrance ihat the jxipe has uhat they 
call a right of prevention, to collate to beneiices, which 
the ordinary has not di.spoHed of. 

23. It is not lawful for the pope to exempt the ordinary 
of any monastery, or any oilier ecclesiastical corjioration, 
from the jurisdiction of their respective diocesans, in or» 
der to make the person so exempted immediately depeii* 
dent on the holy see. 

These liberties^are esteemed inviolable j and the French 
kings, at their coronatjon, .solemnly swear to preserve and 
maintain them. The oath runs thus : — Promitto vobis et 
perdono quod utucuique dt vobis (d ecc/esiis vobis coimnlssis ca- 
noniciim priviicgium et debUaoi le^em atqm jiisiitiam servifbo. 

In the established church the Junscmisls were very nu- 
merous. The bishoprics and prebends were entirely in 
the gift of the king ; and no other (latholic slate, except 
Italy, had so numerous a clergy as France. There were 
in this kingdom eighteen archbishops, one hundred and 
eleven bishops, one hundred and sixly-six ihotisaiid cler- 
gymen, and three thousand four hundred convents, con- 
taining two hundred thousainl persons devoted to a mo- 
na.stic life. 

Since the repeal of the edict of Naiitz, the Protesla rils 
have sulfered much from persecution. A solemn law, 
which did much honor to Louis XVI , late king of France, 
gave to his non-Roman Catholic subjects, as they w'^ere 
called, all the civil advantage.s and privileges of their Ro- 
man Catholic brethren. 

The above statement w’as made j5r»‘Viously to the 
French revolution : great alterations have taken place 
since that p(?nod. And it may bo interesting, to tho.se 
who have not the means of fuller informalion, to give a 
sketch of the causes which gave rise to those important 
events. 

About the middle of the last century, a conspiracy was 
formed to overthrow Christianity, without distinction of 
wonsliip, whether Protestant or Catholic. Voltaire, D’- 
Alembert, Frederic II. king of Prussta, and Diderot, were 
at the head of this conspiracy. Numeious other adepts 
and secondary agents were induced to join them. These 
pretended jihilosophcrs used ev'ory arliticc that impiety 
could invent, by union and secret correspondence to 
attack, to ilidiasc, and annihilate Christianity. They not 
only acted in concert, sparing no political or impious art 
to oAlect the destruction of the Christian religion, but they 
were the instigators, and conductors of those secondary 
agents whom they had seduced, and jmrsued their plan 
with all the ardor and constancy which denotes the most 
ti lushed conspirators. 

The French clergy amounted to one hundred and thir- 
ty thousand, the higher orders of wdiom enjoyed immense 
revenues ; but the cures, or great body of acting clftrgy, 
.seldom ]X)sses.sed more than twcrity-cight pounds sterling 
a-ycar, and the vicar.s about half the sum. The clergy, 
as a body, independent of their titles, possessed a reve- 
nue arising from their ]iroperly in land, amounting to 
five millions sterling annually ; at the same time they w^ere 
exempt IVom taxation. Before the levelling system had 
taken place, the clerg}" signified to the commons the in- 
structions of their constituents, to contribute to the exi- 
gences of the stale in ecpial proportion with the other 
citizens. Not contented waih this ofler, the tithes and re- 
venues of the clergy were taken away ; in lieu of which, 
it was proposed to grant a certain stipend to the diflerent 
ministers of religion, to be payable by the nation. The 
possessions of the church were then considered as nation- 
al property by a decree of the <!onslituent assembly. The 
religious orders, viz. the communities of monks and nuns, 
posse.ssed immense landed c.>tatcs; and, after having 
abolished the orders, the assembly seized the estates for 
the use of the nation : the gales of the cloisters wxre now 
thrown open. The next step of the assembly was to es- 
tablish what is called the civil constitution of the clergy. 
This, the Roman Catholics aasert, wa.s m direct opposition 
to their religion. But though op]^sed with energetic elo- 
quence, the decree passed, and was soon after followed by 
another, obliging the clergy to sw'ear to raaimniu their 


civil constitution. Every artifice which cunning, and 
every menac.e which cruelty con Id invent, w^ere used to 
induce them to lake the oath ; great numbers, how^ever, 
refused. One hundred and thirty-eight bishops and arch- 
bishops, sixty-eight curates or vicars, were on this account 
driven from their sees and parishes. Three hundred ol 
the ju'iests were massacred in one day in one city. All 
the otlier pastors who adhered to their religion, w^ere 
either sacrificed, or banished from their country, seeking 
through a thousand dangers a refuge among foreign na- 
tions. A perusal of the horrid massacres of the priest.s 
wdio refused to take the oaths, and the various forms of 
persecution employed by those who were attached to the 
Catholic religion, must deeply w^ound the feelings of hu- 
manity. Those readers who are tlesirous of further in- 
formatiun, are referred to Abbe Barruei’s History of 
the Clergy.” 

Some think that there w'as another cause of the revolu- 
tion, and which may be traced as far back at least as the 
revocation of the edict of Nantzin the seventeenth centu- 
ry, when the great body of French Protestants, wiio w^cro 
men of priiicitile, were cither murdered or banished, and 
the rest m a manner silenced, I'he efi’cct of this sangui- 
nary measure (say they) must needs be the general preva- 
lence of intidelity. Let the religious part of any nation 
be banif^ied, and a general spread of irrebgion must nc- 
ces.saii!y follow : such were the cflects in France. 3'hrough 
the whole of the eighteenth century, infidelity was the 
fashion, and that not only among the princes and no- 
blesse, but even among the greater part ol the bishops and 
elcrgy. And as they hatl united their influence in ba- 
nishing true religion, and cherishing the. monster W'hieh 
succeeded it, so they w'ere united in sustaining the calain- 
itou.s effects which that monster has produced. However 
unprincipled and cruel the J-'reneh revolutionists w'erc, 
and how'cver much the sufferers, as fcllow’-creatnrcs, are 
entitled to our pity ; yet, considering the event as the just 
retribution of God, w’c are constrained to say, “ Thou art 
righteous, O Lord, who art, and w^ast, and shall be, be- 
cause thou hast judged thus ; for they have shed the blood 
of saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to 
dnnk ; for they are worthy.” 

The Catholic religion is now again established, but 
With a toleration of the Protestants, under some restne- 
lioii. Sf'e the. Concordat, or religious cstabli.shmcnt of the 
French republic, ratified Sept. 10th, 1801. — Hend. Bvcl\ 

CHURCH, (Greek), that portion of protessiug Chris- 
tians who conform in their creed, usages, and church go- 
vernment to the views of Christianity introduced into the 
former Greek empire, and matured, since the fifth centu- 
ry, under the patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem. A schism belwwn the East and 
A\rest might early have been anticipated. The foundation 
of a new Rome at Constantinople ; the political partitif)n 
of the Roman empire into the Oriental or Greek, and the 
Occidental or Latin ; the elevation of the bishop of Con- 
stantinople to the place of .second patriarch of Christen- 
dom, inferior only to the jiatriarch of Rome, eflected in 
the councils of Con.stantinoplc, A.D. 381, and of Chalce- 
don, 451 ; the jealousy of the latter patriarch towards the 
growing powder of the former, — were circumstances which, 
together with the ambiguity o‘' the edict known under the 
name. of the Heuoticon, (wiiich see), granted by the Greek 
emperor, Zeno, A. D. 482, produced a formal sell ism in 
what till then had formed the Catholic church. Felix II., 
patriarch of Rome, pronounced sentence of excommuni- 
cation against the patriarchs of Constantinople and Alex- 
andria, who had been the leading agents in the Henoti- 
con, in A. D. 484, and thus cut ofi’all ecclesiastical fellow’- 
ship which the congregations of the East attached to these 
patriarchs. The sentiments of the imperial court being 
changed, the Roman patriarch, Hormisdas, w^as able, in- 
deed, to compel a re-union of the Greek church with the 
Latin, in A. D. 519; hut this union, never seriously in- 
tended, and loosely compacted, w^as again dissolved by 
the obstinacy of both parties, and the Roman sentence of 
excommunication against the Iconoclasts among the 
Greeks, in 733, and against Photius, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in 862. The augmentation of the Greek 
church, by the addition of newly-ronverted nations, excited 
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afresh, about this lime, the jealousy of the Roman 
poiitiff ; and his bearing towards the G^eks was the more 
haughty in consequence of his having renounced his alle- 
giance to the Greek emperor, and a sure protection 
i^uiSt him in the new Frankish Rommi empire. PhD- 
tius, on the other hand, charged the Latins wim arbitrary 
conduct in inserting an unscriptural addition into the 
creed, respecting the procession of ih€ Holy Ghost, and 
in altering many of the usages of the ancient orthodox 
church ; for example, in forbidding their priests ^to mairiy, 
repeating the chrism, and fasting on Saturday, 

Jewt^ Sabbath. But he complained, with justice, 4n par- 
ticular, of the assumptions of the p(^,^ho pretended to 
be the sovereign of all Christendom, and treated the Greek 
pSEtriarchs as hhi inferiors. The deposition of this patri- 
arch, twice Reeled' by the pc^, ‘did not terminate the 
dispute between Gwks and Latfhs : and when the 
patriarch of Co!istantim>pie, Michael OernWms, added 
to the charges of Fhotius, against 4ke Latkilr, an •accusa- 
tion of heresy in 1054, oh jbScount of their use of un- 
leavened bread at their cocxmxunkm, and of the blood of 
animals that had dM"^ strain gulatieil, as well as.^on ac- 
count of the immorality of the Latin dergy in general, 
pope Leo having in retaliation excommunicated him 
in the most insultingpmanner, a total separaHon ensued 
of the Greek church from the Latin. Frpm this time, 
pride, obstinacy, and selfishness frustrated all the attempts 
which were made to re-unite the tv^wchurehes, partly by 
the popes, in order -to annex 4he Eak to their see, partly 
by the Greek emperors, in order to secure the assistance 
of the princes of the West against the Mahometans. 
Neither would yield to the other in respect to the contest- 
ed points, — whUe the Catholic religion acquired a more 
complete and pecidiar character under Gregory VII.; 
and, in consequence of the scholastic theology, the Greek 
church retain^ its ereed a.s arranged by John of Damas- 
cus, in 730, and its ancient constitutions. The conquest of 
Constantinople by the French crusades aiidthc Venetians, 
A. D. 1204, and the cruel oppressions which the Greeks 
had to endure from the Latins and the papal legates, only 
increased their exasperation ; and although the Greek 
emperor Michael II. (Palwologus, wlio had reconquered 
Constantinople in 1261) consented to recognise the pope's 
supremacy, and by his envoys and^soine of the clergy 
who were devoted to him, abjured the points of separation, 
at the assembly held at Lyons in 1274 ; and though a 
joint synod was held at Constantinople in 1277, for the 
purpose of strengthening the union with the Latin church, 
the great body of the Greek church was nevertheless 
oppos^ to tills step ; and |Xipe Martin* IV, having excom- 
municated the emperor Michael in 12W, from political 
motives, the councils held at Constantinople in 1283 and 
1285, by the Greek bishop, restoreil their old doctrines, and 
the separation from the Latins. The last attempt to unite 
the two churches was made by the Greek emperor, John 
VII., when very hard pressed by the Turks, together with 
the patriarch Joseph, in the councils held, first at Ferrara 
in 1438, and the next year at Florence, pope Eugene IV. 
presiding; but the union there c^uicluded, having the 
appearance of submission to the Roman see, was alto- 
gether rejected by the Greek clergy and the nation at . 
large, so that in fact the schism of the two churches con- 
tinued. The efforts of the Greek emperors, who had 
always hod most interest in these attempts at union, 
ceased with the overthrow of their empire and the conquest 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 ; and the exer- 
tions of the Roman Catholics to snbject the Greek church 
effected nothing but the acknowledgment of some few' 
Greek congregations in Italy, Hungary, Gallicia, Poland, 
and Lithuania, which congregations are now known 
under the name of Umted Gmks. 

In the seventh century, the territory of the Greek church 
embraced, -besides East Illyria, Greece Proper, with the 
Morea and the Archipelago, A.sia Minor, Syria, with Pa- 
lestine, Arabia, Egypt, and^numerous congregations in 
Mesopotamia and Persia ; bat the conquests of Mahomet 
and his successors have deprived it, since 630, of almost 
all its provinces in Asia and AMca; and even in Europe 
the number of its adherents was considerably diminished 
by the Turks in the fifteenth century. On the other hand, 
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it was increased by the acce.ssion of several Sclavonic 
nations, and especially by the Russians, who, under the 
great prince Vladimir, in the year 988, embraced the 
creed of the Greek Christians. To this nation the Greek 
church is indebted for the symbolical book, which, with 
the canons of the first and second Niccne, of the* first, 
second, and third Corrstantinopolitan, of the Ephesian, 
and Chalccdonian general councils, and of the Trullaii 
council, held at Constantinople in 692, is the sole authority 
of its members in matters of doctrine. After the learned 
Cyrilius Lucans, |jatriarch of Constantinople, had suffered 
martyrdom for hi.s professed approbation of the principles 
of PpoteStanlisin, A. D. 1629, an exposition of the doctrines 
held by the llussiaup was drawn up in the Greek lan- 
guage, by PcterMogiskius, bishop of Kiev, 1642, under 
the title of the " Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of Christ,** <^igned and ratified 1643, by 
all the patriarchs of the ‘Greek church, to whom had been 
added, m 1589, the patriarch of Moscow'. It was printed 
in Holland, in Greek and Latin, 1662, writh a preface by 
the patriarch Neetarius of Jerusalem. In 1696, it was 
published by the last Russian patriarch ; and in 1722, at 
the command of Peter the Great, by the holy synod ; it 
having been previously declared to be in all case.s valid os 
the standard of the Greek church, by a council held at 
Jerusalem in 1672, and by the eeclesiastical rule of Peter 
the Great, drawn up in 1721, by Theophanes Procoviez. - 

Like the Roman Catholic, the Greek church recognises 
two sources of doctrine, the Bible and tradition, under 
w’-hich last it comprehonds not only those doctrines which 
were orally delivered by the apostles, but also those which 
have been appiovedt,of by the Greek fathers, especially 
J'olin of Damascus, as w'cll as by the seven above-named 
general councils. The other councils, w'hose authority is 
valid in the Latin communion, this church does not recog- 
nise ; nor does it allow the patriarchs or synods to intro- 
duce new doctrines. It holds its tenets to be so obligatory 
and necessary, that they cannot be denied without the loss 
of salvation. It is the only church whii:h holds that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father only : thus differing 
both from the Catholics and Protestants, wdio agree in de- 
riving the third iierson both from the Fathc* and the Son. 
Like the Latin church, it lias seven sacraments : baptism, 
dirism, Uie eucharisl, confession, penance, ordination, 
marriage, and extreme unction ; it is peculiar, first, in 
holding that full purification from original sin requires a 
trine immersion, or aspersion, and in joining chrism with 
it as the completion of baptism ; secondly, in adopting, as 
to the ^>uchari5t, the doctrine of transubstantiatioxi, but 
ordering the bread to lie leavened, the wine to be mixed 
with water, and both elements to be distributed to the laity, 
even to children, tbi? communicant receiving the bread in 
a spoon filled vvkh the consecrated wdne ; thirdly, all the 
clergy, with the exception of the monks, and of the higher 
clergy chosen from among them, down to the bishops in- 
clusively, are allowed to marry a virgin, but not a widow ; 
nor are they allowed to marry a second time ; and there- 
fore the widowjed clergy are not permitted to retain their 
livings, but go into a cloister, where they are called A/cro- 

Rarely is a wddowed bishop allowed to preserve his dio- 
cese ; and from the maxims -that marriage is not suitable 
for the higher clergy in general, and that .second marriage 
is at least improper for the lower, there is no departure. 
The Greek church doi*s not regard the marriage of the 
laity as indissoluble, and ft^quently grants divorces ; but 
is as strict as the^Boirian church with respect to the forbid- 
den degrees of relationship, especially of the ecclesiastical 
relationship rtf god-parents ; nor does it allow the laity a 
fourth marriage. It differs from the Catholic church in 
anointing with the holy oil, not only the dying, but the 
sick, for the restbratiou of their health, the forgiveness of 
their sins, and the sanctification of their souls. It rejects 
the doctrine of purgatory, docs not admit of predestination, 
denies works of aupererogsdion, and disallows of indul- 
^eiices rad dispensations ; only a printed form is some- 
times given to the dead, at the request and for the comlbrt 
of the survivors. It allowrs no carved, sculptured, or mol- 
ten images of holy persons or things ; but the representa- 
tions of Christ, 01 tM virgin Mary, and the saints, which 
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are objects of reltg^ious worship, both in charches and port* 
vate houses, must be merely painted, and at most inlaid 
with precious atones. In the invocation of the saints, and 
espTOiaily of the virgin, the Greeks arc as zealous as the 
Latins. They als<> hold relics, crosses, and graves to be 
sacred j and crossing themselves in the name of Jesus, they 
consider as having a wonderful and blessed influence. 
Besides fasting every Wetincsday and Friday, they ha-Ve 
four general fasts annnally. 

The service of the Greek church consists almost entirely 
in outward forms. Preaching and catechming constitute 
the least part of it ; indeed, in the seventeenth centuiy, 
pireachiiig was strictly forbidden in Russia, undfCif the ozar 
Alexis, to prevent the diffusion of novel doctrines. In 
Turkey, it is confined almost exclusively to the higher 
clergy, because they alone possess some de^ee of know- 
ledge. Each con^gation has its own choir of singers, 
instrumental music being altogether excluded €M>m the 
Greek church. Besides the mass, which is regarded as 
the chief part of the service, the hturgy . consists of passa- 
ges of Scripture, prayers and legends of the eaints, and in 
the recitation of the creed, or of sentence! which the priest 
begins, and the people, offlckitiag in a body, finish. 

The convents, for the most part, ccmfbrm to the strict 
rule of St. Basil. The Greek abbot is termed higvmenos ; 
the abbess, kigumenit. The abbot of a Greek convent, 
which has several others unSer its inspection, is termed 
archimandrite, and has a rank nbxt. to that of a bishop. 
The lower clergy in the Greek church consist of readers, 
singers, deacons, &c. and of priests, such as the popes and 
protopopes, or archpriests, who are the,«first clergy in the 
cathedrals and metropolitan chfurch^. The members of 
the lower clergy can never ri.se higher than protopopes ; 
since the bishops arc chosen from among the monks ; and 
from among the bishops, the archbishops, metropolitans, 
and patriarchs. 

In Russia, there are thirty-one dioceses j with wlflch of 
them the archieptscopal dignity shall be united, depends 
on the will of the emperor. The seats of the four Ru.ssian 
metropolitans are, — Petersburgh, with the jurisdiction of 
Novogorod ; Kiev, with that of Galicia j Kasan, With that 
of Svijaschk ; and Tobolsk, with that of all Siberia. The 
patriarchal dignity of Moscow, which the patriarch Nikon 
is said to have abused, Peter the Great abolished, by pre-* 
seating himself unexpectedly before the bishops, who were 
assembled, in 1702, to elect a new patriarch, and declar- 
ing, 1 am your patriarch and, in 1721, the whole ec- 
clesiastical government of the empire was intrusted to a 
college of bishops and secular clergy, called the ho/y symd, 
first at Moscow, now at Petersburg!!. Under this synod 
now stand, besides the metropolitans, eleven archbishops, 
nineteen bishops, twelve thousand, five hundred parish 
churches, and four hundred and twenty-five convents, 
fifty-eight of which are connected with monastic schools 
for the education of the clergy, for the better effecting of 
which object, they are aided by a large annual pension 
from the state. 

The Greek church, under the Turkish dominion, remaiii- 
2 d, as far as was possible under .such circumstances, faith- 
ful to the original constitution. The dignities of patriarch 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antiocb, and Jerusalem,, 
still exist. The first, however, possesses the ancient au- 
thority of the former archbishop of Constantinople ; takes 
the lead as ecumenical patriarch i» the holy synod at that 
place, composed of the four patriarchs, a number of me- 
tropolitans and bishops, and twelve secular Greeks ; exer- 
mses the highest ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the Greeks 
in the whole Turkish empire ; and is recognised as head 
of the Greek church by the (not united) Greeks in Galicia, 
in the Bukowina, or Sclavonia, and in the Seven Islands. 
The other three patriarchs, as almost all the people in 

their dioceses are Mahometans, have but a small sphere 

of action (the patriarch of Alexandria has but two churches 
at Cairo), and live, for the most pan, on the aid afforded 
them by the patriarch of Constantinople. This patriarch 
has a considerable income, but is obfiged to pay nearly 
half of it as a tribute to the Sultan. The Grwks, under 
the Tttridsh govarmnent, are not allowed to build any new 
churchea— have to pay dearly for permission to repair the 
old ones-^re not allowed to have steeples or Mis to their 


churches, nor even to wear the Turkish dress — generally 
perform jpeligious service by night— and ore, moreover, 
obliged to pay tolls, from which the Turks are exem|it ; 
but the males also pay to the sultan, after their fifteenth 
year, a heavy polU^, under the name of txmptwn fnmi 
hehiadingi 

The attachm^t of the Greek church to the old institu- 
tions has stood iirthe way of all attempts at improvement : 
only in Russia, a number of sects have st’^ng up, which 
the government not only tolerates, but some of which it 
sup^ies with consecration to their elergy, throt^h the 
regular bisbops. As might be eicpected, true religion is 
at the very kMyeist ebb inwall the departments of this com- 
munion ; yet strong hopes may be entertained of a revival, 
from the circumstafice that the free use^of the holy Scrip- 
tures, in the vemaoulordaugiiage, ihnotmterdict<^, as in 
the o^roh of Roflie.— Head. . • 

church; high. (See Hion Chuech.) 

.CHURCH OF* IRilLANl), is the same as the church 
of “England, and is governed by four archbishops, and 
efghteen bishops - — MemL Bmk- 

CHURCH, or'Kl^,K of SCOTLAND. The word 
Urk, signifying church, uras used in Scotland even be- 
fore the Reformation, and is still mtained there, where it 
is chiefly <^*pnfined to the establishment, and the Relief 
Synodr \ 

The principles of the Keformatipn were first introduced 
into Scotland abpHt the year 1527, when they excited the 
apprehensions of thd prinsthood, who attempted to arrest 
their progress by many acts of cruelty against their pro- 
fe.ssors. - . .i - 

The sovereign and the priesthood combined to preserve 
the dominion of error ; whilst the greater part ol the no- 
.bility, to gain the objects which they^tbndly contemplated, 
espoused the interests of the people, and jonred in enlarg- 
ing* the sphere of’ civil and religious liberty. Thus it 
happened, that the hierarchy came to be regarded in Scot- 
land, by all who were partial to the Protestant iaith, as 
the eClly of despoti.sra and the engine of persecution. 

It was not, therefore to be expected, that when the Pro- 
testants gained a decided ascendency, nuit^h inclination 
would be shown to uphold a system of ecderiastical polity, 
associated with what they most abhorred ; and the celebrat- 
ed Andrew Melvih^ on his arrival in Scotland from Ge- 
.neva, in 1574, taking advantage of these feelings, and 
ofi every political event that might facilitate his d^ign, 
was. enabled to effect in 1592, the introduction of that 
Presbyterian polity which, he found. established in Ueneya, 
and which has finally been fixed in Scotland. 

James VI., to whom this form of clinrch government 
was most obnoxious, was desirous that Episcopacy, as 
more- consonant to monarchy, should be restored. To 
e^ect this, he ra^e many efforts, even before his accession 
^to the English throne ; and after that event, he was ena- 
bled to occ^pUsh his object. His unfortunate son, 
Charlas I., formed the scheme of assimilating, in ail re- 
spects, the churches of England and Scotland. With this 
view he determined to introduce a liturgy, which in Scot- 
land had never been regularly used ,* and he insisted upon 
the reception of a set of canons, abolishing the control 
over ecclesiastical measures which the inierior church 
judicatories had been permitted to exercise. The violence 
with which all this was resisted, is known to every reader 
of the history of Britain. The zeal of the multitude wai? 
inflamed to fury ; the clergy were insulted, and Episcopacy 
was again contemplated as the engine of popery and of 
despotism. The discontented in Scotland m^e a common 
cause with those who were disaffected to prelacy in the 
southern part of the island : they bomnd themselvee by the 
deed, entitled The Solemn League and Covenant, to extermi- 
nate prelacy as a corniption of the gfospel ; and they took 
an active part in those measures which terminated in the 
death of Charles and the erection of the commonwealth. 
Upon the restoration of Charles II., he re-estaldished 
Episcopacy in Scotland, under circumstances little calcu- 
lated to c<mciliate the affections, and to secure the rave* 
rence of the people to that form of church polity. The 
Presbirterians, undismayed, adhered to their princiides; 
and, u|^ the abdication of James IL, they looked for- 
ward with confidence to the triumph of their cause. And 
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though the pnace of Orange was eager to preserve in 
both parts ot the island the same form of ecclesiastmal 
government, the bishops conceived that tjiey could not 
conscientiously transfer /heir allegiance to him, whereby 
the way was opened for that establishment of Presbytery, 
which some of his most zealous adherents had pressed 
upon him, and which was ratihed by act of paidiament in 
1690. Thus Scotian^ and England having been separate 
kingdoms at the time of the Reformation, a ditfercnce cd* 
circumstances in the two countries led to difieseat senti- 
ments on the subject of religion^ and at last tp different 
religious establishments j and when they were incorpo- 
rated into one kingdom by the treaty of unipn in 1707, 
both kingdoms gave their assent to a declaration, that 
Episcopacy shaU continuein England, and that the Fres- 
byterian church government shall be the gnW geveisamept 
of Christ’s church in that par^ of Great Eritaui^ called 
Scotland. ‘ • 4 

The same establislunent is also guarlmteed by the fifth 
article of the union with Irelaad. . 

The only confessidh which ttupenm to have been legally 
established before the rev6lutkin»in 1688,^ is that which is 
published in the ^ History bi the Reformation in Scot- 
land,” ^attributed to John Knox. It consists of tewenty-five 
article!^, and was the confession as well of the Episcopal 
as of the Presbyterian church. The Covenanters, indeed, 
during the commonwealth, adopted the Wesimiitster e$fr^ 
fession- And at. the revolution, this/ confession was re- 
ceived as the standard of the national faith ; and the same 
acts of parliament which settled Presbyterian church 
government in Scotland, ordain/^ That no person be ad- 
mitted or continued, hereafter t6 be a minister or preacher 
within this church, unless that he subscribe^thei(i. e. this) 
confession of faith, declaring the same to be the confession 
of his faith.” By the act of union in J7l)7, the same is 
required of all “ professors, principals, regents, masters, 
and others Iwaring office” in any of the four universities 
in Scotland. ' 

The Westminster confession of faith, then, and what 
are called the larger and *shorter oatechisihs^ which are 
generally bound up with' it, contain the public and avowed 
doctrines of this church ; and it is well knoil£^n that these 
formularies are strictly and properly Calvinistical. 

In tlie church of Scotland, the public worship is ex- 
tremely simple, and but few ceremonies are rotaiiied. 

There is no liturgy or public forth in use ; and the minis- 
ter’s only guide is, “The Ifirectory for the Public Wor- 
ship of God,” which prescribes rather the matter tlto the 
words of our addresses to God : nor is it thought necessary 
to adhere strictly to it ; for, as in several other respects, 
what it enjoins with regard to reading the holy Scriptures 
in public worship is, at this day, but seldom practised. 

By the ecclesiastical laws, “ the sacramont of the Lord’s 
supper should be dispensed in. every parish four tiin^.s in 
the year;” but this laiv is now seldom adhered to, unless 
in most chapels of case. In country parishes, it is often 
administered not above once a year, and in towns gene- 
rally only twice a year. The p^ple are prepared for tliat 
holy ordinance by a last and public worship on some clay 
of the preceding week, generally on Thursday, and by a 
sermon on the Saturday ; and they meet again in the kirk 
on the Monday morning for public thanksgiving, and 
sermon. 

They have no altars or chancels in the kirks,, and the 
communion tables are not fixed, but introduced for the 
occasion ; and are sometimes two or more in number, and 
of considerable length. At the first table, the minister, 
immediately upon concluding what they call the conse- 
cration prayer, usually proceed.? to read the words of the 
institution, and, w;ithout adding more, to distribute tbe 
elements, which he does only to the two communieonts 
who sit nearest him on each hand. It is usual for the 
elders to administer them to the rest. But before, or 
during the services of the succeeding tables, addresses at 
gome length are made to the communicants by the uduis- 
ter, or by one of the ministers, (for there ore generally 
two, three, or more present,) standing at the head of the 
communion table. 

In conducting public worship, this church has little in 
eommon with the ohurch of England . She has no festivals. 


Days of public fasting and thanksgiving she does indeed 
sometimes observe, particularly those commanded by the 
king, together with the fast previous to the celebration 
of the holy communion, and the day of thanksgiving after 
it ; but she has no lent fast, — ^no kneeling at public prayer, 
— no public worship of God without a sermou or public 
instruction, — ^no instrumental music,— no consecration of 
chmtjhes or of burying grounds,— no funeral service or 
ceremony,— no sign Of the cross in baptism, — no regular 
use of the Lord’s prayer,— and no administration of the 
hqly comnmaion in privat^ouses, not even to the sick or 
dying.. ^ ^ 

In. singiiig, an old metrical version of the psalms is 
used ; but besides the psalms of David, a collection of 
translations and patuphrases in verse, of several passages 
of sacred Scripture, together with some hymns, has been 
introduced of late years, by permission of the general 
a6.sembly> and a new version of the psalms in metre is 
now in progress. 

For government and discipline, see PaESBYTEiUAmsM. 

The general assembly, m the present state of the 
church, consists of the following members, viz. : — 

200 Ministers ^representing Presbyteries. 

89 Elders, representing Presbyteries. 

07 Elders, representing royal boroughs. 

5 Ministers or Elders, representing Universities. 
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The <;<)nnexioh of what is called the Scots kirk at 
Campvere, in Holland, with the establishment in Scotland, 
which had been dissolved by the Batavian republic, has 
lately been restored ; and congregations joined with this 
church, anfi represented in the general assembly, have 
been estaUisheci in the different presidencies of India. 

In Scotland, and the islands of Scotland, she contains 
within her bounds eight imndred and ninety-three parish- 
esf and about one million five hundred thousand mem- 
bers. number of ministers belonging to her, who 
enjoy benefices, and possess ecdcaiastical authority, is 
nine hundredUnd forty. Of this number, seventy-seven 
are placed in collegiate charts, and the rei iaining uight 
hundred and sixty-three ministers are settled in single 
charges, each of them liaving the superintendence of a 
wliole parish. In very populous parishes, chapels of ease 
are erected with consent of the kirk, and are supported by 
voluntary subscriptions ; but the ministers who officiate 
ill them are not included in this number, as they are not 
members of any ecclesiastical courts. 

The duties of tbe Scotch clergy are numerous and la- 
borious. They are required to officiate regularly in the 
public worship of God ; and, in general, they- must go 
through this duty twice every Sunday (exclusive of other 
occasional appearances,) delivering every Sunday a lec 
ture and a sermon, with prayers. It is also expected, 
throughout Scotland, that the prayers and discourses shall 
be of 'the minister’s own composition ; and the prayers, in 
all cases, and the discourses, in most instances, are de 
livered vdthout the use of papers. They are expected to 
jierform the alternate duties of examining their people from 
the Scriptures and catechisms of the church, and of visit- 
ing them from house to house, with prayers and exhorta 
tions. The charge of the poor devolves, in a very partic 
ular manner, on the clergy ; and in them also is vested 
the superintendence of all schools within their bounds. 

The i^vision which has been made, by the law of 
Scotian, for the support of the established clergy, consists 
in a stiprad, payable in victual or money, or partly in each : 
a sihall glebe of laud ; and a manse (parsonage-house) 
and office-houses. 

An act of parliament passed in 1810, granting ten 
thousand pounds per annum Jot augmenting the smaller 
parish stipends in Scotland. By this act,‘ the lowest sti- 
pends assigned to a minister of the establishment, is one 
hundred am fifty pemndb sterling, with a small sum, gen- 
erally e^ht pour^ six shillings and eight pence, for 
communion elements. Stipends, where the teimls are 
not exhausted, arc, with the exclusion of communion ele- 
ments, wholly paid -jn victual, generally oatmeal and 
barley, in equal proportions; and \e court frequently 
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allocates, as it is termed^ to a minister from sixteen to 
eighteen chalders. If the stipend exhaust the teind, it is 
sometimes paid in money ; and there are cases in which 
the teind was originally set apart in money, and not in 
victual. 

The whole church establishment, as a harden on land, 
may be stated in one view, as follows— viz. a glebe, df 
jmtimpe about six or seven acres, out of nearty twentjr-one 
thousand, and the gr^s, where it is allowed j a stipend 
of about nine pence in the pound of the land rents j and 
buildings and communion c||Lrges, amountntg' to font 
or live pence more in the pouOT of these land rents. All 
these, put together, constitute the burdens of the Scottish 
ecclesiastical establishment, in so far as jnoprielors of 
land are affected by themj and are ndt'jstippoiBed to ex- 
ceed three hundred thousand pounds per anttiuh. 

Patronage was abolished in Scotland, A. B. 1549 ^ was 
revived at the Kesloration | was partly abrogated at the' 
Revolution •, and again revived in 1712 *, and the ranks of 
dissenters there have been throngedf perhaps, from no 
other cause so much as the abuse of patrona^ 5 notwith- 
standing, this church, according to Dr. Chalmers, has 
still a veto, and can’ set aside any presentee, not merely 
on the ground of his moral or literary qualincations, but 
“ generally, on the principle that it is not for the cause of 
edification that his presentation should 1i'>e sustained.’’ 

The internal state of the church of Scdtlhnd, H^haCs 
been supposed by some, has been of late years undergoing 
an improvement, by the decided increase of the phrty 
usually termed Evangelical. In the appoiiumeut of ittifiis* 
ters to vacant churches, both in town and country, much 
greater attention is now paid than formerly te^e wishes 
of the people ; and popidar mndidates, as ihey^hre called, 
are thase whom the patrons of the present day niosffte- 
quently present to livings. If this party should go on 
increasing in the same projxirtion, the reign of tlie‘ 
rates, or low-doctrine, but high-churdimen, must ere long 
terminate. It is however, greatly 1o bd tlfepfored, tfmt 
along with thi.s increase in the numb3er of erangelidhl mi- 
nisters, a spirit of intolerance and bigotry is rapidly gain- 
ing ground. Individuals, for instance, carry Iheir jealousy 
so far as to dis.siiade their parishioner^ from hiring'dis- 
senting servants. Others, contrary to their ftirmer prac- 
tice, refuse to intimate from their pulpit.s sermbns to he 
preached on public occa.sions for common objects, by dis- 
senting muuster.s ; and there are others who sltrnd aloof 
from societies in which they would be required to co-ope- 
rate with brethren who do not belong to the established 
church. To the production of this spirit and state of 
feeling, the controversy relating to the British nntbForetgn 
Bible society has greatly contributed. l9eo A^afn's 
pous World Disphnjc/l ; Edin. Therdog. Mag., Nov. T830. 
— Hcml. Dwl,’. ^ . 

CHURCH, (Latin, or Wkstkrn,) comprehends ail ilie 
churehe.s of Italy, Portugal, Spain, Africa, the north 
all other countries whither th^'Romanf^ '^earried th^ir fen- 
guage. Great Britain, part of the Netherlands, “of Ger- 
many, and of the nortli of Europe, have been separated 
from it almost ever since the Reformation.— Hewrf. Back. 

CHURCH, (Refotimeii,) rompTehends the wltole Pro- 
testant churches in Europe and America, whether Luthe- 
ran, Calvinistic, Independent, -Quaker, Baptist, on any 
other denomination vdio di.s.sent from the church’ of Rome. 
The term reformed is now, however, employed on the 
continent of Europe, to distinguish the Ciflvinists from 
the Lutherans.— Buck. 

CHURCH OF ROME, or Rom ah CATiioi.rc Church. 
The Roman Catholics unanimously own Peter as Jhe 
founder of the church of Rome, though it is disputed by 
some Protestants, whether he ever was in that city. 
T%ose who iteiy it, ground their opinion upon the silence 
of Luke and Paul m this matter, who, having been both 
at Home, would not have failed, say they, to have men- 
tioned Peter, and the Christians converted by him if he 
hod ever pwawhed the gospel in that cHy. They endeavor 
to confirm this o|nnioii by the chronological history of the 
Acts of fhe Apostles, and likewise by the first Epistle Of 
Peter $ Mm the last of which they undertake to prove, 
that he akeented his Commission in Asia, and died at 
Dabykm. 


To this it is answered, that the silence of Luke is no 
good argument ; for that evangelist^ in the Aets’^Of the 
Apostles^ takes no notice of Paul’s journey into jILrtbta, 
and of ms retum, first to Damascus, and then to^femsa- 
lem. As to the arg^ent frmn chronology, those 
maintain the affirmative, set Up another account of time, 
more’ agreeable, as^they think, to the best ecclesiastical his- 
torians and ^rottdlogerS)-aild exactly comcidxng with the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Eplst^ of Peter and Paul. 
It t8,^in few wordK this : — - 

In th*e ihirty^fifth year* of Christ, Peier and John went 
toBamaria, where having preached the gos^l, Peter re- 
turned to JelUggdein j wli|riier Paul name, thr^ years after 
hi»' conversion to 'risit him> in 'thc ymrof Christ, 39. 
The (^rch having rest, aiKLhehtg dnmslested by its 
euemiea Peter now took the ojmertuni^ to visit the seve- 
ral churehes already jpheined by the mdciples, in which 
progress he catne to Antioeh, the capital of the East j and 
here, beinlfe its firft Bishop, and having given necessary 
oeddb for the goveri^nt^ Of that church, he leturfied 
iittb Judhft, wheijte he visltdft of Lydda, Joppa, 

and Osesarea, krthe yeafsl^ and 41. Afrer the conver 
sion of the centurion Cornelius, he went to Jerustdem in 
the year At this time, Barnabas and Paul "were sent 
to Antioch, where they meacKed the gospel with' great 
siiecess in the year 43. Prom thence they xigtUTned to 
Jerusalem, wbrne Peter then was, bringing with them the 
contributions they had collected *fer the support of the 
Christians of Judea, in the year 44. In the mean time, 
Herod Agrippo, king of Judea, put the apostle J^es, 
brother of John, to death, just before Easter, and soon 
after, seized on, Peter ; who, being miraculously released 
by an ang^, travelled through Antiodh into Asia Minor, 
where he planted new churches in Cappadobia, Galatia, 
Pontus, and Bithyniaj from whence he embarked for 
Rome, where he arrived the lattdb end of the year 44, 
which w^s the second of the empeVbr Clnudlbs. Here, 
having converted mwiy Jews and Gentiles, he planted a 
church, of whidi he himself was the-hrst bishop, in the 
year 45! ‘Ife eontinued to govern this church till his 
martyrdom, v'htch fell out in ilie year 69, being the tliir- 
teentn of the emperor Nero ; upon which computation he 
wes bishop of Rome twenty-five years j not that he was 
re.sidenl all that time in Rome, -for in the year 51, he was 
obliged to quit the city, because of the emperor Claudius’s 
edict, which banished all the Jews, under which name 
included the Christians j nor was he returned’ to 
Rome when Paul was carried prisoner thither, in the year 
59, and this may account for the silence of Pa,ttl in this 
mqjter. ’ 

As to tlie Epistle of Peter, dated from Babylon to the 
Christian^ in Asia, it is answered, that by Babylon, in 
that place, is plainly meant the city bf Rome ; and Euse- 
bius, «derome, and all the ancient Writers, assure us that 
lhi.s epistle was “written at Rome. 

Lastly, ihctt Pfeter was at Rome, may be proved, say 
they, by the concurrent testimony of all antiquity j this 
truth being asserted by' P#pias, a disciple of J(^n the evan- 
gelist, by Caius, contemporary with Tertullian, by Clemens 
Alexanarinus, Origen, Eusemns, Athanasius, &c. among 
the Greeks ; ahd by frenasus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Lac- 
tfmtius, &c. among the Latins, and is a fact that never 
was called in que.stum till the sixteenth century. 

Rome is the centre of the popish, or Roman Catholic 
refrg^ion, and the pope, or bishop of the see of Rome, as 
successor of St. Peter, claims thb supremacy over the 
universal Christian church. This claim is founded on the 
words of our Savior, to St. Peter : “ Thou art Peter, ‘and 
upon this rqck will I build my church.’^ The best sum- 
mary of the doctrines Of that church, is the famous creed 
of pope Pius IV. which may bC conridered as a true and 
unquestionable body of popery. It consists of twenty-four 
articles. The twelve first are the articles of the Nicene 
creed, aud need not be cited here. The twelve last are 
the auditfoqgl doctrines, which the church of Rome has 
superadded to the origintif Cqtholic faith,— they are as 
follows 

XIll. I most firmly admit and embrace the apostolic 
and ecclesiastical traditioas, and aR other ob? iVations 
and constitutions of the same church. 
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3CIV. I do admit the l>oly Scriptures in the same sense 
that holy mother church doth| whose business it is to jud^ 
of the true sense and interp^E^tion of th^m \ and I will 
interpret them according to the unanimous senSe of the 
fa^^s. 

XV. I do profess and believe, that tliet!^ are seven sa- 
craments of the law, truly and jj^j^rly so <^ied. insti- 
tuted by Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary to the sal- 
vation of mankind, thoup;h not all of them to every- one, 
viz. — Baptism, confirmation, eucharist, penance, extreme 
unction, orders^and marriage ; and that they do conJsr 
grade,* and that, of these, bautisip, confir^tipn," and 
orders, may mA be rep$n|edrwitl^t sacrilege.^ t do abo 
receive and admU the redilved aid a$mroved rites- of the^ 
Catholic church* in her solemn administration of the 
aibove-saidsacraiiients. ^ 

XVI. X do embrace receive nH and cv^4hing, 
that hath been defined declaredly the holy councsl 
of Trent, concerning orimal'bin^aiia justification. 

XVII. I do also proles; tha^ in the mass, diere is 

offered unto God a true, pmpei^ add propitiatoiy sdcri^ce 
for the quick aud aiid thatm the most holy 

sacrament of the eucharist,- there is -truly,' reahV, and 
substanttally, the body and blood, together with the soul 
and divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that there is 
a conversion made of the whole substance of the bceUd 
into the body, and of the whole eubilaitce of the wine into 
the blood, which conversion the Catholic church calls 
tratwibstarUiation. 

XVIII. I confess that, upder one kind only, wjiole and 
entire, Christ, and a tnie sacrament, is taken and 
received. , 

XIX. I do firmly believe that thefe is a purgatory, and 

that the souls kept prisoners there do receive help by the 
suffrages of the faithful. „ ^ 

XX. I do likewi.se believe that the saints, reigniqg to- 

gether with Christ, are ux be worshipped and prayed to j 
and that they do offer prayers unto God for us, and vhat 
their relics Ire to be had in veneration. * 

XXI. I do most firmly assert tliat the' iihages of Christ, 

of the blessed viigin (the mother of (Sjbd) ami at' other 
saints, ought to be had and retained, and -due honor and 
veneration ought to be paid to them. * « 

XXII. I do affirm that the power of - indulgences was 

left by Christ in the church, and that the use of them is 
very beneficial to Christian people. ^ 

XXIU. I do acknowledge the holy Catholic and aposto- 
lic Roman church, to be the mother and mistress of all 
cliurches ; and I do promise and swear true obedience to 
the* bishop of Rome, the successor of St; Peter, the prince 
of the apostles, -and vicar of Jesus Christa 

XXT V . I do undoubtedly receive and profess all other 
things, which have been delivered, defined, and declared 
by the sacred canons, and ecumenical councils, and espe- 
cially by the holy s)’'nod of Trent j and all other things 
contrary thereto, and all' heresies, condemned, rejected, 
and anathematized by the church, I do likewise condefiln, 
reject, and amiihematize, 

The^mrship of this church is lilurgicaf, and, throughout 
the greatest ^rt of its extent, the l..atin language is used 
in all public and authorized religious l^orship*, although 
that language hes for many ages ceased to be a vulgar 
tongue. Her object in this practice is, we are tdd, to 
preserve uniformity j to avoid the chants to which living 
languages are exposed, and ithereby to prevent the novel- 
ties which might be thus introduced; to fadiUtate the 
commerce of different churches on reli^das matters ; and 
to promote a spirit of study and learning among the mm- 
isters nor aoes she admit that by this practice her 
members sustain any injury or loss. She does not, how- 
ever, require as a condition of communion, the adoption 
of the Latin language and rite. 

The liturgVy or order of the mass, almost univcmlly 
adopted, i& that contained in the Roman missal. 

Masses are divided into solemn^ or high mass, and plain 
01 low mass ; mass sung or said ; public mass, or private 
mass. 

A solemn mass is mass offered up with all the due so- 
lemnities, by a bishop car priest, attended by a deacon, sub- 
deacon and other ministers, each officiating in his part. 


Such a mass is alw'ays sung ; and hence a choir of singem 
accompanies it, with an organ, if possible, and, at times, 
other instrumental mu.sic. Mass, when divested of all these 
solemnities, and in Which only the priest officiates, is a plain 
or low mass. The priest, however, may cither sing the moss, 
attended by the choir, or say it. Hence the difference 
between mass sung and-said. Mass may be attended by 
a caP0w4 of pep^e, or it may be said with few or none 
present, except the clerk to attend the officiating priest. 
When the mass is numerously attended, all or many of 
those present may partake of the sacrifice by communion, 
or none may commumcat4k>tit the priest. These differ- 
ences make the mass public or private ; and it has been 
remarked, tba|. private masses have become more common 
in latter “ages. , 

The liturf^ of the mass will be found in the Roman 
missal, whi^^ebntains, besides the calendar, the general 
mimics ororites of the mass, and such parts of it as are 
invariaJ^ly the same. 

After the prayers of Jhe liturgy or missal, those held in 
the gt^testvencration Roman Catholics are the praycm 
containM in the church office or canonical hours. This 
office is a form of prayer and instruction combined, con- 
sisting Of the psabns, lessons, hymns, prayers, anthems, 
versicles, &c. in an -established order, separated into diffe- 
rent portions,^ and to be said at different hours of the day. 

These canonical hours of prayer arc still regularly 
observed by many religious orders, •hut less regularly by 
the secular clergy, even in the choir. When the office is 
recked in private, though .the observance of regular hours 
may hte, commenoable, it is thought sufficient if the whole 
be gone 'through any time in the twenty-four hours. 

The church . office is contained in what is called the 
breviary f and those branches, of this church who have 
different liturgies from the Roman, have also breviaries 
differing in language, rite, and arrangement. Even in 
the Latin church,, several dioce.ses, and several religious 
bodfie^ have’ their particular breviarie.s. The Roman 
breviary is, however, the most general in u.se. It is di- 
vided much in the same manner as the missal as to its 
parts. The, psalms are so distributed, that in the weekly 
office (if the festivals of saints did not mterfere) the 
whole-psalter would be gone over, though several psalms, 
viz. the one hundred and eighteenth (alias one hundred 
and nineteenth,) are said every day. On the festivals of 
saints, suitable psalms are adopted. . The lessons are 
taken partly out of the Old and New Testament, and 
partly opt of the acts of the saints and wTitings of the 
holy fathers. Th® Lord’s prayer, the Hail Mary, or an- 
geUcal salutation, the apostles’ creed, and the confiteor, 
are frequently said. This last is a prayer by which they 
acknowledge themselves sinners; beg pardon of Goa. 
and the intercession, in their behalf, of the angels, of the 
.saints, and of their brethren upon earth. No prayers are 
more frequently^ in the mouth of Roman Catnolics than 
these four ; to which we may add the doxology, repealed 
in the office at the end of every psalm, and in other 
pTaces. In every canonical hour a hymn is also said, 
composed by Prudentius or some other ancient father. 

The Roman breviary contains also a small office in 
honor of the blessed virgin, and likew’ise what is callel 
the office of the dead. We there find besides, the peni- 
tential and the gradual p;?alms, as they are called, toge- 
ther with the litanies of the saints and of the virgin Mary 
of Loretto, so called because used in the church of our 
lady in Loretto, wfiich are the only two that have the 
sanction of the church. 

In the public worship of this ehumh, every thing is fixed 
and uniform.' And as the missal and breviary contain 
the prayers und rkes adopted in ordinary religious assem- 
blies for the purpose of sacrifice or prayer, so the pontifi- 
cal and ritual contams the forms and prayers with which 
the sacramente aie administered ; the blessing of Gt)d in- 
veiked upon his creatures ; the power of evil spirits oyer 
the sonlS' and bodies of the faithful destroyed or rcstrain- 
• |he method 8l8C^<of deprecating the wrath of God in 
time^ of pubMc calandty, and of returning him thanljfor 
signoil public Idessuigs ; finally, directions how to afford 
the ecnwrts of reltgiqp to the sick and dying, with the 
prayers to be made qse of in the Christian interment oi 
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the tieaJ. Such of th«* above functions as belong lo the 
episcopal character or o/ftco are to be ibiznd in the 'ponti* 
lical j those which Uilong to simple priests, or even the 
inferior clergy, are inserted in the ritual. 

On the suoy^ct of the administration of the sacraments, 
my limits w ill not ptinnit me to descend to particulars. 

Of the many benedictions used in this church, some, 
besides those accompanying the administration of .jtheir 
sacraments of confirmation and holy ordeirs, are reserved 
to bishops exclusively, as the consecration of, holy oil, 
chrism, See. Some are performed by priests in their own 
right, and oth(‘ri> by d?dcgiiteilj||titnority from the bishop. , 
Itt addition to such henedictioiis, this church blesses 
houses, ships, springs, fields) the nujHip.1 bed, cha- 

lices, sacerdotal vTstinents, salt, w'hter, oil, pMms, i5bc. dec. 
U w’ouJd be ridirulons even to recite the wonderjjal vir^es 
which her members attribute to their holyiiirater^.aiid ^ 
many superstitious uses to wdiich they ajiply it! J%ey 
seldom go into or out of a church without sprin^mgAj^- 
selves ivitli it. On sblerau days, the priest pasa«S dowm 
the middle aisle, to perform that Q|ftcCj u^smg a brush j at 
other limes they serve themselves lyith it ftomli lont 
placed near the church door for that purpose.* Another 
of their ceremonies, connected w ith thi§ and inost^ others, 
and used on most occasions and in all “places, Is the sign 
of the croas. * 

Roman Catholics raaintpin that G®d has leflt with his 
church a power over unclean spirits, in consequence ^ 
which they are cast out from such persons or thingJS as, 
by the permission of God, th%y have been able to abi^se ; 
or their power over them is at least restricted. . The forms ^ 
of prayer which this church makes use of for thht purpose' 
are called exorcisms, and the persons w’ho fure.jftuthori^d 
to use them are called exorcists. This function^ 
according to modem practice, is seldom (Jischar^ed by any 
but priests. 

The prcvscrilied forms for all benedictious, exorcisms, 
and processions,, dec. will be found in thd Roman JPomi- 
tical and Ritual.” ’ , * 

1'hose now enumerated are, properly siieakitig, the only 
prayers which cjjn be .said to have the .sancrioit of the 
church j yet her members are furnished with riiany forms, 
for private devotion. And wdien, lo acquire a greater 
case ill the observance of the law of God, a inan makes 
use of certain means which he is, not obliged by any law 
to use, and which pthers, who are not thought to neglect 
their duty, do not in fact avail thomselve.s of, he is said by 
Roman Catholics to perform work.s of supererogatiops.” 

Of their numerous forms of private devotion, lh(? Chap- 
ter (or Rosary) of the blessed Virgin,” aiid the ** AiigeluB 
Domini,” may be noticed. The former was instituted, 
we arc told, by those, who could not read, that they miglit 
repeat the Lord's prayer, the tiail Mary, and the ^loxology, 
a certain number of times, in lieu ofeveiy canonical hour j 
whilst at the same time they commemorsU.c the m,ystcrie.s 
of the life of Christ, and honor his virgin molherr 
For alxive three centuries, a practice has, prevailed in 
this church of cximmemorating, at meming, noon, and 
night, the incarnation of Christ, by a short form of prayer, 
which, from the words w ith nhich it begins in tatm, is 
called the Aiigelus Domini.” 

In conformity with the Roman Catholic practice of 
praying for the dead, it is also very customary to o0er 
up for their repose, at the first hour of the night, the peni- 
tential p.salms, with a prayer suited to that end.” 

The gtmernmmt of the church of Rome is liierarchicair • 
Besides those having jurisdiciioiMhere arc bishops in 
parttlms m/deliuvi, as they are called, or; more briefly, in 
partibus-^i. e. persons who, that they may enjoy the dignity 
and honors of episcopacy, and thereby be qualified to 
render some particular sen-ices to the church in general, 
are named to nees « in infidel counuies,” of whi^ thev 
cannot poasibly take possession. ^ 

In Ireland, the succession of the hierarchy never having 
been iatcimpted, the Roman Catholic bishops there have 
their sees in the country as before -the Reformation, and 
enioy an ordinary jurisdiction ; whereas tho^ in England 
ania Scotland, where the succession has failed, enjoy mere- 
ly a delaipted juriadictioii, and are ca^ed vicars-a:^olic 
from their being delegates, or vicars, of the wlm 


occupies the aposlolh; see. lie, of course, haw>. the right 
oi* nominating them, although, in practice, the nomination 
takes place on the yecomn^dation of the other vicars, 
or of the clergy who arc interested. In England, there 
are four apostolic-vicar^, and in Scotland, tw’o. 

A metropolitan, or an archbishop, besides the jurisdic* 
tion comoton tcThim wdth btherbishops in his own diocese, 
has also a jurisdiction, defih^d by the canon law and cus- 
toms, over all the bishbps of his province, who are his 
suffragans j summons them every jhkd year to a urovin- 
cial synod, ^d the constitutions irainea^ in it affect all 
the (?hurchq^ in the provinqe. In }lke manner, primates 
ana pa^aiths 4i<Lve d jurisdiction^ over aR the mctrimoli- 
ians anAothet hislioig o#the ki<mams,.or nations, whefe 
they hold their dignified raifiq, ^ The constitutions of the 
national coutteil convoked' by t|ie prir^e, Inpd'all the 
chpjtfi^p^ in that i^iiop j and the constitutidns’of the pa^ 
triarcbal council hind all the pa^archatei Bpt. these two 
titles are npw% in fact, merely literary in most of those 
who cnjiiy them. ' ' ' 

Above qjl these is the tkaie, who has the power (in tlie 
opinion of all Roman Cmnolids, Hire dimno) of feeding, 
mlingV governing the whole^hhWch j and, exercises 
h^s jurisdiction over all clergy *as well as laity. This 
pwver, they sayj is purely spiritual, entirely \inconpected 
wkh any temporal authority.” 

riis care aqd sglicimdc .extends to all Romeh Catholiq 
churches ihroUghoqt the world, fete enacts rules of disci- 
pline for the universal church, dispenses with some of 
them' when he sees proper, ..punishqs those who do not obey 
them, passes sentence upon ecclesiastical causes referred 
to hipi (which ought to be the case with all those of great 
iinportasnoe^) apR receives appeals from all Roman Catho- 
lic bishops in the world. 

It is he, we are told, who convokes general councils: 
inviles to them all the Kdlnan Catholic bishops dispersed 
throttjghout the globe j presides in them j-iersonally or by 
his, legates j and confirms their decrees. He ijonstitutes 
new bishoprics, and confirms Uie noruination of bishops; 
deprive.^ bishops of their sees for 4hcir crimes, and those 
miju.stly (hjprived of them he restores. The pope’s domi- 
nion over Jiis brother bishops is) indeed, carried to such a 
heiglifj^and so conlifmed by the ccmncil of Trent, that they 
are become in fact little better than his vicars. They 
swear (d)edience to him in as .strong terms as any subject 
ca^iise towards his sovereign, and in terms but littife con- 
.si.stent with their duty to their king and country. 

As all the Roman Catholic churches had always their 
.senate., composed of prie.sts and dcpcons, whose: coun^l 
and assistance the bishop used in tlie government of his 
diocese ; so the pope Imcbal^^'ays his, composed of cardi- 
nals, whoassi.sted him in |,he govemment of the universal 
churdi. 

, Thus all Roman Calliolics obey tlieir bishops — the 
bi,shop.s the metropolitans — the.. metropolitans the priraate.s 
and patriarchs — and all of them their head, tire pope j and 
of «ti the.se is composed one cJmrch, having one faiih^ under 
(me. hiad'^ « 

The discitdinq df the cliureh of Rome is now regulated 
by what is called Ihe cattm laWf ivhich has taken place 
of the canons of the apostles, the apostolical cunstitiilions, 
and all the ancient compilations on that subject. The 
canon law consists, 1. Of the decrees of (xratian; a compi- 
lation made up pf the decrees of qiflerent popes and 
councils, and of several pas^ges of. the holy fathers and 
other reputable writers. 2. Of the decretals^ in five books. 
3. Of the compilation, known by the name of ihe sixth 
book of deenteds. 4. Of the Clmeniines. 5. Of the other 
decretals, known under the name^^of extravagantes. These, 
containing besides the decrees of popes ana the canons of 
several councils, constitute the body of the canon law. 

It is, however, only in matters of faith that she professes 
to admit of no diversity ; her discipline is not every where 
perfectly uniform ; nor does she consider some variety, in 
matters of won&lp or disdpUnc, as subversive pf peace, 
or as breaking the bonds*of communion. 

The fast of lent consists of forty days, in imitation of 
OUT Savior’s forty days’ fast m the wilderness j and it is 
kept Once a year “ to dp .penance for sin,” and as a pre- 
paration for cekhrating the g^at feast of Easter. 
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The Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, in one week 
of each of the four seasons of the year, are annuiUly fast 
days, called quatuor Umporai at emer dmf$. Besides ab- 
staining at least from flesh meats,* it essential to a^ flist 
day that only one, full meal, and that ntrt before noon, be 
taken in the foiir-and-twenty hoars of thjg day. Every 
Friday in the year is kept' universally as a day of absti- 
nence from flesh j atid m jthe Latin church, Saturday, with 
a few exceptions j unless Christmas da]^ falls upon them. 

Another point of discipline in this diurch is ckfieaU^- 
hacy. Her mem)?ers profess that a vow bf perpetual celi- 
bacy u'hs requird in the ancient chur^ as a ehnditlon of 
orfiination, even frbmthe aipc^tqjic age. But JP^otestants 
insist that ll» contrary is evident) from numerous jexnm- 
ple^ of bishops and nrehbishoMs, prhg lived in a state 'of 
matrimony withoi^ an#” prejudice to their ordination or 
their funciion. 

The use of sacred Vestments, •'as well as of vandas 
ceremonies, has been Universally hdoptnd by ihe Boman 
Catholic church, professedly fdr the.greater deeencyuof her 
public worship.** * 

Besides the Lord’s* day, Homan Catholics upversally 
keep a, vast number of hoUda 3 rs. 

There are several orders of monks in Catholic countries, 
in every quarter of the globe, at this day.. They have Ba- 
’silians, Benedictines, Augustinians, Bomtmeans, Francis- 
cans, canons regular, and others. AU these diflerent 
orders take the solemn Vows of poverty, dbastity, and obe- 
dience ; and all firmly hold the Roman Catholic falth/and 
only differ in their rules of discipline, in their dress, in the 
particular privileges granted by the pope to -each order, in 
their names, which they generally take from that of Uieir 
founder, and such like distinctions pertaining merely to 
disc,ipline. In general, they are exempt from the jctri^ic- 
tlon of the bishop, and are immediately under that of the 
pope. 

Of nuns, as of the monks, there are different flirders, 
each following their own rules, and wearing a peculiar 
habit. The solemn vows of poverty, chastity, am obedi- 
ence, are taken by them also; and tlusy are. t; 0 mtnoniy 
under the government of Uie bishops, but sometimes are 
under the jurisdiction of regular clergymen of thell' own 
order. After their profession, they are never allowed to 
go without the inclosure of the convent, during life, with- 
out the leave of the bishop; or some cogent reason — such 
as a nunnery taking fire, occ. — and no man is allowed -to 
enter it without a similar permission, which may be grant- 
ed for a necessary cause. Roman Catholics think that the 
origin of nuns is to be found even in the primitive church. 

It is Un article of the discipline of the church of Rome 
not to put the Old orlJ^ew^ Testament, in the vulgar tongne, 
into the hands of the children or unlearned ; and that, in 
consequence, “no part whatever of the Bible in the vulgar 
tongue is taught in the Roman Catholic charity schools.” 

The Roman Catholic religion is very extensively difi 
fused, and is more generally professed than any other sys- 
tem of Christianity. * '' 

In Europe, it is the established and only religion in Ita- 
ly, Spain, and I*ortugal : in the ci-^emfU Austrian and 
French Netherlands; in Sicily, Sardinia, and the otlier 
Mediterranean islands adjacent to Italy and Spain. In 
France, perhaps ten to one of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics. In Poland, and throughout the hereditary do- 
minions of the house of Austria, ihe case is the same with 
the great majority of the inhabitants,, and probably with 
almost one half of tl|e rest Y»f the German population. In 
Hungary alone thep exceed four millions ; and about the 
same number are found within the dominions of Prussia. 
A considerable number of his Britannic majesty’s Eu- 
ropean subjects profess the doctrine of the church of Rome. 
In Ireland, the Roman Oatho}ic.s are nearly three to one 
of ail other denominations ; in England, their number is 
nearly two hundred and fifty .thousand, and in Scotland, 
about fifty thousand. The Roman Cathutie reUgion is 
also established in seven of the Swiss cantons. In Hol- 
land too, and in the Protestant cantons of Switzeriand, 
and also in Russia, many of its members may be found. 
Sweden and Denmark contain a few ; and in the provinces 
of European Turkey they are more numeroiis than is ge- 
nerally suppased. In that extended country there are Ro- 


man Catholic archbishops, bishops, chapters, and monas* 
leries, and a numerous body of laity dwelling together by 
thousands. 

In Asia, many of the subjects of the Grand Seignior are 
Homan Cathdics. The Maronites of mount Libanus, with 
their patriarch and bishops, oie all of this communion. 
There are besides many others throughout Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Armenia. Some Roman Catholics are to be 
found in Persia. Throughout Hindustan and^lhe other 
southern parts of Asia, Siam, Cochin China, Tonquin,and 
the vast empire of China itself, the number of Roman 
Catholics !« verj great. Ind in the Philippine isles and 
others of the Eastern ocean, the Roman Catholic religion 
is very generaUy established. 

The mission to China is supplied by the college of St. 
Joseph, at Macao, which is now under the direction of the 
pl^ts of the mssionairy congregation. From the report of 
the state of the missions in 1810, it appears that there 
were then in China, Tonquin, Cochin China, and Siam, 
fourteen bishops, sevtai amstolical vicars, forty-three Eu- 
rcniean missionaries, twtrhundred and thirty-one native 
pnests, and five hundred and eighty-five thousand Roman 
Catholic Christians. 

The great body of Roman Catholics, from the banks 
of the Crishna to cape Comorin, amounting to about seven 
hundred and fifty-five thousand, is intrusted to the care of 
tw'o titular archbishops, two titular bishops, and three 
bfshfOpsJnperriftif.t, with the title of vicars apostolic. 

In Africa, the Roman Catholic religion prevails in many 
parts of its vast extent. Not to mention Madeira, the Ca- 
nary and Cape’^de Verd islands, the inhabitants of which 
are all Roman Catholics, a 'great proportion of the inhabit- 
ants of Loango, Congo, and Angola adhere to the doc- 
trines of thitf church 3“ Rome. The same holds true of 
stp^eral kingdoms on the eastern coast of that continent ; 
vix» Mocaranga, Mozambique, Zanguebar, and Melinda. 
In Guinea too, in the Mahometan states of the North, and 
Id Egypt, not a few Christians of the church of Rome are 
to be found. * 

Amerigi. — The whole of the southern continent of Ame- 
rica, including the native abori^nes ..nd the descendants 
of the European colonists,, profess to be m* mbers of the 
church of Rome, witli the exception of most of the Dutch 
at Surinam, and of a few wandering tribes in the interior 
towards the southern promontory. The same religion is 
professed throughout the Spanish settlements in North 
America, and in the Spanish and ci-devant French West 
Indies, as well as by three fouiths of the inhabitants of 
Canada, where it is the established religion. 

.. All the clergy and members of this church throughout 
the United States were under the superintendence of the 
bishop of Baltimore, till the year 1809, when that city 
(the capital qf Maryland) was created a metropolitan see, 
and four new dioceses were erected, viz. B^ton, New 
York, Fhiladeljphia, and Bardsfown, in the state of Ken- 
tucky. The bishops. of all these dioceses are suffragans 
lo the archbishop of BaUimdee. And in addition to these, 
two other dioceses have more lately been erected, out of 
part of th«* archdiocese, viz. Virginia, and the Carolinas 
and Georgia. The bishop of Louisiana, now one of the 
Unitqd States, whose residence is St. Louis, in the new 
state of Missouri, is not a suffragan of the archbishop of 
Baltimore. . 

The cathedral eff Baltimore, which was built in 1820, is 
said to be the finest chiiich in the United States, and to 
have cost upwards of fifty thousand pounds sterling. In 
most of the dioceses now specified, mete is one or more 
, colleges or seminaries, under the direction of Roman Ca- 
tholic clergymen. Jesuits also have a thriving col- 
lege at Georgetown in Maryland, and the English Domini- 
cks have ope in Kentucky. There are, besides, five or 
six seminaries for ladies in the United States : some of 
these, however, are merely for the education of females ; 
but in others the members are required and expected lo 
take t^ voWs of poverty and continency. The Roman 
Catboties are raik^y iacieasiag in North America, by 
emiipration from Eimipe, and in other ways. Their num- 
ber^' some yearn ago, was estimated at six hundred thou- 
sand. Large suma of money are annually expended in 
the erection of chapels, and the support of priests Much 
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of this noney <»me<« abroad. Fiom documenls CHUBCH-YABD ; a |a«e ^ to Ih^ 

pubUshed in the New York Observer, X834, it appears church, Mt apart 

Slat, from Jnly, 1829, to November, 1830,- the receiW. ‘ 

the Anstrian “Central XMreetion of the ]>opoldfoDndatioii sdemmty. 
fi» the (rapport ofCaAOlicMiseums in Anuaica,” amount- w 

ed to 49, ftorine, equal to #22,715. <•’' profaned the of «« miaef, an J»«euc, « «■ 

AccorW to th4 Roman court calendar of 1822, the cw^nmca^ or unta^iaedpMM^must^ 
mtuber of livina cardinals was then fiaty-four, and the tmd the cer^eny of the le^otohrm le performed ^ 
number If patriarohs, archbishops, and bishops, scattered ^ same stdemnuy as ^ of tiej^ cooieMation .' (See 

over the Christian world, amoonted to five hundred and CoNsit^Tio».)S-irsi^ Si^. ’ 

fifty, eiclusive of those »» partn&iw iBraa^- ClfiXCIA j ^*comitry^ of Asia on the sea-coast, 

toJimaUmmv; Admn’sSeli^WBMiii^di Bern- at the »«th«f <!^ro8, south of.mt^TaarM, and west 
iKct’r Histonif M MeUgiom^Haid^ Buck. oi ^ Its mpiM ym %sm. A snwg^ 

CHURCH, (FsTBEKsorTUE). See Fafasas. of thisi^vtocaiSiiieuton^, (^a 6 : 9.) and as Paul 

CHURCH REVENUES. From the foUewing table, was of this eountty, and.(d^ acity eojsoaMderable asoar- 
which shows the annual amount of the inccsne of the has, R rimy bq thought that he. wtwalK) of thfesynaffoto 
clerev in all parts of the Christian wortd, it will beiper- so that it is prt^e he was oqe o£ those wto lutd been 
ceived that the revenue of the En^ish elergy is grrater di^wti^g with Stq^mnd wwe'oyereotpe 1^ ^ argu- 
bv forty-four thousand pounds, than that of aU tte ofiier monte Of «»t proUwaarftrr, (See TAascs.WJBhnet. 
clergy in the world -, vriiile the number of hqarers qttend- , C(gNAMON ; one of «be mgrediests in the perfinned 
ing on their ministry, comparol with foe aggregate num- oil with which foe taherawle sand its vessels were anomt- 
ber belonging to the churches in other nationsy is as. one to ed, Kxt|4* 30 : ^3* The ciniineiooii^ is a shrub, the bark 
thirfy-trvo. . ' - of which has a fine scent ; several of the moderns con- 

▲aioum. Hoarers. fcHtnd U with’ Uie and cassia aurmetica ; but 

French, Catholic, and Prou^tattVChuwjhas . ^9J2’2SJi Others disUnguish, three species. It is now generally 

United Statoi 9,600|000 thatwths ctwkiawwiiwji, spoken of so confiisedly by 

Imugai’ * ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ' e aoolooo 8’o0o’,a)O the ancients, isscfur dtmamon: it is.a long, thm bark of a 

Hungary, CathoUca . / * **®»SS2 4a ?*S^»SS t»ee, rolled up, t)f a dark red colw, of a poiga^tm taste, 

u " S’SS aromatic, and very agreeable. The 'finest descripiion 

Itnjy buihetana . ' . ‘ . ’ . ’ . ‘ ‘ m,oo^ t9,»ilooo comes from Ceylon } but there might formeily have been 

AuMria . ’ . * . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , IMOiflOO 16,918,000 cifiaamon in Arabia, or Ethiopia, or it might be imported 

Surlt«rland 3SS in'SS'nnn then into Egypt, Arabia, &c. fLS it is now into^ Eurofte; 

O^oulaUSute^ 78«;ow -igl^flOO *6 fo« it mi^t^e wiginaUy {tom Ceylcm^Cabna. 

Holland mo0O 2,000^000 CI^INEBETH, or CEKBaoTH, or Cenneroth, a city of 

NatheriMds }?S»S!i9 ?'222»SH2 NaphtaU, ‘houth of whieh lay a great plain, which reached 

• • •- iart’mo to the Dead sea, all along the river Jordan, Josh. 19 : 35. 

Buwia. Greek Church . * . ‘ . W ‘ ‘ . * . * . ’ 610, 'ooo Sdiooolooo Matty believe, and with probability, that Cinnereth was 

“ Catholic and ProtMtant ‘ S’SSfSiS same as ^Hberias; for, as the lake (rf Gennesoreth (in 

ChrtaiuM ta _ . . . . . . W,000 HBbww,thelsteof Omne^)te, yrifo<«t d 

^ vw-M — — Tiberia6,Jt jseems reasonable that Cinnereth and Tiberias 

8,852,000 /. 198,728,000 should ulso be the same city, Deut* 3 : 17, (Sec Tiberias.) 

8,8S6,(XW. 6,400,000 "^^MCELIJANS, or CmooKCEixioiise, ^deters 

8id«a . 3.862,000 (circim rclla) an^ong the monksy dec. ; certain Donatists, 

o 1 I r r .1, V ..II », -1 ** helxig expelled from Afirica, by the emperor Constan- 

Bd«.c In fevor of the i,«git.h clergy . . . _4^. tme, wajSer^lxmt, sometimre begging a subsistence, 

JStncyciop. Americana, and at others forcing one their arms. They are de- 
CHURCH, (States of the ,*) Uie pope’s dominionc in scribed as^ rough and savage faQatics,” who raised in- 
Ital^ They originated with the grant of Pepiu) king of snrrections, mid committed all sorts of e^esses, dmag 
the Franks, in 754, who bestowed on Stephen II., bishop death and martyrdom in the mewt heroic manner. Tak- 
of Rome, some districts which the Lombards, against ing the sword, however, in deftnoe of tfiegir religious 
whom Stephen solicited Papin’s assistance, had taken principles, as our Lord predicted, and as has generally 
from the exarchate. Charlemagne eonfirm^^ this grant been the. case, many of, them pembed by the sword, 
in 774, and in return received the title of Bomm empsror, though ^e sect was. not totally suppressed till the sixth 
from Leo HI., in 800. During succeeding centuries, the., century. Their professed religious sentiment's will be 
popes sometimes gained accessions to their. 4!emporal 4®* seen under the parent term Dmaiicis, who were, however, 
minions •, at other times, encrooclmients were made upon compelled to disown and expel them from their commu- 
them. At present, the slates of the church<cover a sur- nicm,-^Mosheinfs E. Mist, v(A. i. pp. 406, 407. Brwsh- 
face of seventeen thousand, one hundred and eighty-five to»’» 1)kt,y^-^iUiam, 

square miles, mth two million, four hundred ac^ sixty . CIRCUMClSIOlQ^.^ a custom prevailing among several 
thousand inhabitants, ninety towns, two hundrM and easteifi nations, of auttiug ofi the, prepuce of the virile 
twelve market places, and thirty^ve thousand villages, member. It was enjoined as a reHgious rite on Abraham 
i ^ ®f '^weeu Lom- and his posterity., The Mahometan circiimcision is pro- 
ms ' Adriatic bablv an ancient Ish^hto custom, whkh was receiv- 

t^'uBtimarS? M miUfon*, luid ed from Abnfowp, foe commoii foUierof foerlsnieUtcs 

There is a standin.. .rm» ^ A®™"*- Ishmaelitw. , It was net iatnadneed i«to .Arabia by 


nAvT-te fivJ " seventeen delegations, haa been reC^ 
ei^ /sMtfHW.— HCTd cardinals, were ot ezmsum perfonned on foe fomaleiec. In Egypt, Ma- 

_ CjETOfe^ABDENR, offieers cho«n yearlv. either Ar^oTS^^ - cuttiinmsed, <md the 


of foe paLwratOTifm 
of Thaw basm«« IS to look to foe ehuifo, chnick- 
jtea, n^to foe heliavior of the parishioners ; to 

°f y footoroh thus* to mHres. certain 0,J«iana-.<< Behold,,! Piol say 
^ ***’’ peraww oederly m cluarch tune, unto yon, if ve be cueomcised (i. e. aa the ground of jus- 
** *“"*“• "**• tification Ood), Christ atell Fofit yon nothing.” 


Abpstuitius circumcife both sexes. The impoitanoe at- 
tached to fins rite in the fimt age of Ohiistiauity, os a sav- 
mg ordinance, reudering it a suspicious, and even a 
Auu — occasioned the apostle of the gentiles 
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Olid. 5 : 2,-^(jBroughto»^s JHU, Sobimm '4 Mtto^y-Hmd. tunics and cowls ; they rose at midnight, and smg fnmt 
Muck ; W^utm, ^ tiii 1 day in labor, 

CIECCiiciSION, (Fiasx of thu ^ afesftynl celebrated reading# and jarayer ; and, m aU their exercises, they 
on the l&nt of January, in of the circusa- served a stnet and continual silence : they lasted from the 

cisiioa of Christ. The day was anciently kept asa fast, feastof the exaltation of the holy cross till Easter; and 
in ompoai^ to the custom of the paganof urho^Hsasted on they exerci^ hospitality towards the poor, with extiaor- 
U in.honor of the god Jan{is.~~^ad. dimury charity.’* 

CmCUMSFECT 5 cautions, seriously attentive to evei^ The order of Cistertians became m tinie so powerful, 
pert of the revealed will of God, and very careful not lo ysat itgovemed i^ost all both m spirituals and 

cast stuiiibliug*blocks in the way of others, £jK»d. 23: 13. temporals. It did also great service to the church by 
Eph. 5: ^ means cd* the eminent men it produced. These religious 

CISTEBN. There were cisterns throuahout Palestine, were employed by the pope to convert the Albigei^s. 
in cities and in private houses. As the cities were mostly Sdme authors s^, there have been six pqies of this or^r : 
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danger, he •delivered his own soul, Ezek. 33 : 2. They 
were also charged, as with us, to announce the progress 
of the night to the slumbering city ; The burden of 
Dnmah ; he calls to me out of Seir, Watchman, what of 
the night ? watchman, what of the night ? The watch- 
man 8c^, The morning cometh, and also the night,” 
Isa. 21: 11. This is confirmed by an observation of 
Chardin upon these words of Moses : For a thousand 
years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past, 
and as a watch in the night that as the people of the 
east have no clocks, the several parts of tlie and. of 
the night, which are eight in all, are announced. In the 
Indies, the parts of the night are made known, as well by 
instruments of music, in great cities, as by tlm rounds of 
the watchmen, who, with cries and sme,ll drums, give them 
notice that a fourth part of the night is past. Now, as 
these cries awaked those who had slept all that quarter 
part of the night, it appeared to them but as a moment.” 
It is evident the ancient Jews knew, by some public 
notice, how the night watches passed away ; but, whether 
they simply announced the termination oH the watch^ or 
made use of trumpets, or other sonorous instruments, in 
making the proclamation, it may not be easy to determine ; 
and still less what kind of chronometers the watchm^ 
used. The probability is, that the watches were an- 
nounced with the sound of a trumpet | for Che prophet 
Ezekiel makes it a part of the watchman’s duty, at least 
in time of war, to blow the trumpet, and warn the people. 
The watchman, in a time of danger, seems to have taken 
his station in a tower, which was built over the gale of 
the city. ^ * 

The fortified cities in Canaan, as in some other coun- 
tries, were commonly strengthened with a citadel, to which 
the inhabitants Ilea when they found it impossible to 
defend the place. The whole inhabitants of Thebez; un- 
able to resist the repealed and furious assaults of Abime- 
lech, retired into one of these towers, and bid. defiance ta 
his rage ; But there was a strong tower within the city, 
and thither iled all the men and women, and all they of 
the city, and shut itlo them, and gat ^em up to the top 
of the tower.” The extraordinary strength of this tower, 
and the various means of defence which were, accumu- 
lated within its narrow walls, may be inferred from 4he 
violence of Abimelech’s attack, and its fatal issue ; ^ And 
Abimelech came unto the tower, and fought against it, 
and went hard unto the door of the tower, to burn it with 
fire. And a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone 
upon Abimelech’s head, and all to break his skull,” Judg. 
9: 53. The city of Shechem had a tower of the same 
kind, into which the people retired, when the same usurper 
took it and sowed it with salt, Judg. 9: 45. These strong 
towers which were built within a fortified city, were com- 
monly placed on an eminence, to which they ascended by 
a tight of steps. Such was the situation of the city of 
David, a strong tower upon a high eminence sX Jerusalem ; 
and the manner of entrance, as described by the sacred 
writer : But tlie gate of the fouittain repaired Shallum, 
unto the stairs that go down from the city of David,” 
Nch. 3: 15, — Watson. 

CLAP, (Nathaniel,) a Congregational minister of 
Newqiort, Rhode Island, was bom Jan. 16G8, and was 
graduated at Harvard college, in 1690., In 1695, he be- 
gan to preach at Newport, where he pseoched nearly fifty 
years. In 1740, when Mr. Wliitefiela arrived at Newport 
r he called upon Mr, Clap, and he speaks 

t 1 j VI* venerable man he ever saw. i*He 

like a good old puritan, and gave me an idea 
of what stamp those men were, who first settled New 
England. His countenance was very heavenly, mid he 
gwyed most affecuomuely for ablest on my Mining to 
llWe Island. I could not but think, that f was sitting 
snth one of the jpatnarclis.” Dean Berkley, who esteem- 
^ to lug^y forhis good deeds, said, “Before I saw 
&|iter Clap, I thought the bishop of Rome had the giarest 
Mftet <rf any ^ I ever saw ; but reaUy the mii^ of 
IfMiport hM the most venerable appearance.” Mr Clan 
iSed Oct..30, 1745, aged 77. 

Mr. Clap was eminent for sanctity, piety, and an ardent 
deaiiPe in piomote true godliness iu others. He aj^unded 
in oots of charity, b^g the father and guarHan oC the 


poor and necessitous, and giving away all his living. 
His benevole]|t labors also extended to the humble and 
numerous class of slaves, to whom he endeavored with 
unwearied care to import the knowledge of the gospel. 
Thus evindng the reality of his religion by the purity and 
benevolence of his life, he was an honor to the cause of 
the Redeemer, in which he was engaged. He departed 
Ihis life in peace, without those raptures, which some ex- 
press, but with prfect resignatioa to the will of God and 
with coplldenee in Jesus. Christ, who wgs fbe sum of his 
doctrine and the end of his conversation. He published 
a serpaon on the Lord’s voice crying to the people in some 
extraordinary dispensations, mh^CaU^nder^s Fvn. Serm.j 
Ilisp. M. ix. f82, 183 j BaM Abridg. 157, 168 ; WhUe- 
fiMs Jow. of 1749 ^39— 45 j miot.--AUm. 

CLAP^ (Thomas,) president of Yale' college, was born 
at Scituate, Mass., Jun^ 26„ 1703, un(l was graduated at 
Harvai^fcollege^ in 1722. The early impressions, made 
upon his mind by divine grace, ^ndineft Mm to the study 
of divinity. He was settled in the ministry at Windham, 
Con. Ai^st S, 1726, the successor of Samuel Whiting. 
From this place he was removed in 1739, tp the president- 
ship of Yale college, as successor of E. Williams. This 
office he resigned, Sept, 10, 1766 j and he died at Scituate, 
Jan. 7, 1767, aged 63. In the higher" branches of mathe- 
matics, in astronomy, and in the various departments of 
natural philosophy, he had probably no equhl in America, 
excepting professor Wintlirop of Cambridge. He appears 
to have been extensively and profoundly acquainted with 
history, theology, moral philosophy, the canon and civil 
law, and with most of the objects of study in his time. 
The labors of his office left a most contemplative mind 
jonly a few hours for reading ; but he employed what 
time he could devote to study in a most advantageous 
method. He always pursued his researches systemati- 
cally, with an arrangement, which had respect to some 
whole. A large Hbrary before him he treated as a collec- 
tion of reports, books delivering the knowled^ and rea- 
sonings of the learned world on all subjects of literature. 
He seldom read a volume through iu course. Having 
previously settled in his mind the particular subjects to be 
exaiqined, he. had recourse directly to the book, or the 
parts of a book, which would give him the desired Infor- 
mation, generally passing by what did not relate to the 
object of his inquiry, however attracting and interesting. 
He thus amassed and digested a valuable treasure of eru- 
dition, having investigated almost fill the principal sub- 
jects in the whole circle of literature. 

As be was exemplary for piety in life, so he was re- 
signed and peaceful at the hour of death.* ^hen some 
one in his last illness observed to him, ^at 'he was dan- 
gerously sick, he replied, that a person ;was not in a dan- 
gerous situation who was approaching the end of his toils. 
Mr. Clap constructed ’the first orrery, Or planetarium, 
made in America. His manuscripts >yere plundered in 
the expedition against New Haven under general Tryon. 
He had mode collections of materials for a history of 
Connecticut. He published a sermon at the ordination 
of Ephraim Little, Colchester, Sept. 20, 1732 ; letter to 
Mr. Edwards,'* respecting Mr. Whitefield’s de^ipi, 1745 
the religious constitution of college^, 1754 ; a-brief history 
and vindication of the. doctrines received and established 
in the churches of New England, with a specimen of the 
new scheme of religion, hegiairin^ to prevail, 1755 j this 
scheme he collects from the writings of Chtlbb, Taylor, 
Foster, Hutcheson, Cam|feeli, and Homsay. See Holmes's 
JJfe of StUeSf 263, 393*--^6 j Anao/s, ii. 151 ; MUler^ ii. 
360 : Baggetfs Funeml Semm ; History of Yale College. 
--Alien. 

CLARENDON, (Cohstitutiohs op;) sixteen articles 
formed at the council held at that jdace, in the reign 
of Henry 11., hearing that all differences rriative to the 
right of patronage should be tried in the civil courts ; 
that no churches, which are fees of the crown, can be 
disposed of in perpetual donation without the king’s don- 
sent ; that all dergymen, charged with mmes agmnst the 
laws, shall appear before the lord chief justice, as well 
as before the ecclesiastical courts, and noueof them, after 
conviction, be protected by the chutch ; that no clerg^an 
shall go out of the Iringdoin without Ms majest 3 r’s consent, 
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and their ^ving jf^per security of their doing nothing to 
the prejudice of him or his subjects j that accusations of 
laymen, in ecclesiastical courts, shall be proved by repu- 
table witnesses j that excommunicated persons shall not 
be compelled to reside on any particular locality ; that no 
person holding immediately of the king, or any of Ms 
barons, should be excommunicated, dec, without first ac- 
quainting the king or Ms chief justice ; that none shall 
appeal from the archbishop’s court without his majesty’s 
consent ; that bishops and abbots must perform the services 
annexed to their tenures when required, be present at all 
trials, except when sentences of blood, or of losing life or 
limb, are to be pronounced j that the revenues of all va- 
cant bishoprics, abbeys,' or priories of a royal foundation, 
shall be paid into the king’s exchequer ; that the king 
shall have the power of convening the electors of bishopi^, 
abbots, andpnors, and the electors mnit dohpmage to 
him before tneir consecration j that he shall puiiish every 
wrong *}lone to the superior elergy, and they prose- 
cute such as injure him 5 that m) goods of forfeited persons 
shall be protected from his seizure, tn churches or church- 
yards ; that all pleas of debt shall be tried in civil courts, 
dec. These articles were designed to abridge and cuirb 
the power of the clergy, which, under the presidency, and 
owing to the ambition andinfluenoe of Thomas a Becket, 
had ^own to an intolerable height. — Ilend^ Buck. 

CLARISSES ; an order of nuns, so called from their 
founder, St. Clara. She was of the town of Assisa, in 
Italy, and, having renounced the world to dedicate herself 
to religion, gave birth to this order, in fhe year 1212 ; 
which comprehends, not only those nuns who follow the 
rule of St. Francis, according to the strict letter, and 
without any mitigation, but those likewise who follow the 
.same rule, softened and mitigated by several popes. 

'Phe reputation of St. Clara, being very great, soon 
gained her a great number of .followers ; for whom seve- 
ral monasteries began to be erected in several parts of 
Italy. In the year 1219, the order passed into Spain, and 
presently q^fter into Prance. In the year 1224, St. Francis, 
at the request of St, Clara, prescribed rules for the gov- 
ernment of the Clarisses, in which he forbade them to 
have any possessions, and enjoined them silence from the 
compline to the tierce of the following day. He gave 
them for their habit three tunics and' a mantle. The 
rules of the Clarisses were approved by Gregory IX. and 
Innocent TV. * 

The oixicr of St. Clara, which hadnnade a great progress 
during the life of the founder, made a still greater after 
her death, and is at present one of the most flourishing 
orders of nuns in Europe. 

In Italy, there -are monasteries of Clarisses, some of 
which take the name’of ‘‘Nuns of the strict observance 
others that of “ Solil.aries of the institution of St. Peter 
of Alcantara.” The former had for tWir foundress, 
Frances de Jesus-Maria, of tin* house of Farnese, who 
built their first monastery at Albano,"!!! the year 1031. 
These nuns obscn'^c the rule of St. Clara in its utmost 
rigor. The others had for their founder cardinal Barbe- 
rini, who built their first monastery in the town of Farsa. 
They were denominated from St. Peter of Alcantara, be- 
cause, in all things, they imitated the rigorous and peni- 
tent life of that .saint. 

After Ferdinand Cortak had Uonquered Mexico for the 
king of Spain, Isabella of Poitugal, wufe of the emperor 
("harles V., sent thithet some nuns of the order of St. 
Clara, who made-^veral settlements there, particularly at 
Zuchimilci, Tetzeuci, QuausthjKlUni, Telmanaci, Tapeaca, 
Thevacana, and in several other places. Near their mo- 
nasteries were founded communities of Indian young 
women, to be instructed by the Clarisses in religion, and 
such works as were suitable to persons of their sex. 
These communities of Indian girls are so considerable, 
that they usually consist of no less than four or five hun- 
dred. — Hcnd. Buck, • 

CLARKE, (Dr. Samxtel,) a celebrated divine of the 
sixteenth century, was born at Norwich, on the 11th 
of October, 1675, his father being an alderman of that 
city. He received his first education in the free school 
in that place, under the supj^ntendence of the Rev. Mr. 
Button, but was, in a short time, removed to Caius college, 


Cambridge. Whilst at that university, he devoted much 
of bis time to the study of theology, and diligently culti- 
vated a knowledge of the Old Testament, in the original 
Hebrew ; the New, in the original Greek ; and the primi- 
tive Christian writers'. Before he arrived at the age of 
twenty-one, he largely contributed to the Newtonian sys- 
tem, a study, the knowledge of which, by application and 
industry, he made Mmself master of. He translated Ro- 
hault’s Physics, for the use of young students, which has 
been considered the most concise and best that has been 
written. Xn 1C99, he published “ Three practical Essays 
upon Baptism, Confirmation, and Repentance,” containing 
full instructions for a holy life, with earnest ekhortatious 
to young persons, drawn from the consideration of the 
severity of the discipline* of the primitive church ; and in 
1701, his Paraphrase on the Four Gospels” was put to 
press. In the year 1704, he delivered a lecture on “ The 
being and Attributes of God and in the following year, 
on the “Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion;” 
in which he displayefl a force of- reasoning, e vein of piety, 
and an extent of knowledge, wMch proved that his mind 
was. at once vast and comprehensive, and that he was in- 
deed no ordinary man. These sermons he afterwards 
enlarged on, improved, and published ; and the work is a 
standard book in the English language. Br. Hoadley, 
bijihop of Winchester, vdien speaking of this work, and 
of his writings^ said, “ He has in them laid the foundation 
of true religion too deep and strong to be shaken, either 
by the superstition of some, or the infidelity of others.” 
In 1706, Mr. Clarke obtained the rectory of St. Bennett’s, 
Paul’s wharf, in London, where he executed the duties 
of his ministerial office with zeal and devotion. During 
this year, he translated Sir Isaac Newton’s Treatise on 
Optics into Latin. He enjoyed the j>eculiar patronage 
' and friendship of this great Inan, and it was at his request 
that that admirable translation was accomplished. His 
patron was so well pleased with the performance, that he 
presented him with the srim of five hundred pounds as a 
mark. of his approbation and esteem. He also introduced 
him to court, and procured him the favor of queen Anne, 
who appointed him one of her chaplains. She also made 
him the presentation of the rectory of St. James’s, West- 
minster, where he read lectures oh the church catechi.sm 
for many months in the year, on a Thursday evening ; 
and which have been since published, and received, as 
they merited, very general approbation. In 1709, betook 
his degree of doctor in divinity, at Cambridge ; and soon 
afterwards became engaged in a warm controversy on 
the “ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” which tended 
greatly to spread Arianism over the country. He seems 
to hcri^e heen led into the erroneous views wMch he 
adopted and attempted to defend, by his metaphysical 
turn of mind,' and by pursuing improperly the language 
of human creeds respecting the generationgt of the Son of 
God. About this time he wms presented by Mr. Lech- 
mere, chancellor of tlie duchy of Lancaster, to the mas- 
tership of Wig^ton’s hospital, in Leicester ; and, in 1727, 
the ofrer w’as made him of the place of master of the 
mint ; but tnis he refused. 

Hisdeath was very sudden and painful. On the morn- 
ing of the day he preached before the judges at Serjeant’s 
Inn, he was seized with a pain in his side, which, in 
the evening, ascended to his head, and proved fatal 
on the following morning, May the 17th, 1T29,—Hetfd. 
Buck. 

CLARKE, (John,) a distinguished Baptist minister, 
and one of the llr^t founders of Rhode Island was a physi- 
cian in London, before he came to this country. Soon 
after the first settlement of Massachusetts, he was driven 
from that colony with a number of others ; and March 7, 
1638, they formed themselves into a body politic and pur- 
chased Aquetneck of the Indian sachems, calling it the 
isle of Rhodes, or Rhode Island. The settlement com- 
menced at Pocasset, or Portsmouth. The Indian deed is 
dated March 24, 1638. Mr. Clarke was soon employed 
as a preacher, and in 1644, he formed a church at New- 
port and became its pastor. TMs was the second Baptist 
church, which was established in America. 

In 1649, he was an assistant and treasurer of Knooe 
Island colony. In 1651, he went to visit one ol ms 
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lirethreii tit L}mii; near Boston^ and he preached <m Sun- 
day, My 20 5 but, before he had completed the services 
of the forenoon, he was seized with his Mends by an 
officer of the government. In the afternoon, he ^as 
compelled to attend the parish meeting, at the close of 
whi^ he spoke a few words. He was tried before ftie 
eourt of assistants, and fined twenty pounds, in c^ise of 
faftuie in the payment of which sum he was to be whip- 
ped. In passing the sentence, judge Endicott observed, 
“You secretly insinuate things into those, who are weak, 
which you cannot maintain before our ministers : you 
may try and dispute with them.” Mr, Clarke accordingly 
wrote from prison, proposing a dispute upon the princi- 
ples which he professed. He ippresented his principles 
to be, that Jesus Christ had the sole right of prescribing 
any laws respecting the worship of God, ‘wmeh it was 
necessary to obey ; that baptism, or dipping in water, was 
an ordinance to be administered only to those, who gave 
some evidence of repentance towards God and faith in 
Jesus Christ f that such visible believers only constituted 
the church ; that each of them had a right to ;$peak in the 
congre^tion, according as the Lotd bad given him ta- 
lents. either to make inquiries for his own instruction, or to 
prophesy for the edification of others, and that at all rimes 
and in all places they ought to reprove folly and open 
their lips to justify wisdom j and that no servant of Jesus 
Christ had any authority to restrain any fellow; servant in 
his worship, where injury was not offered tb others. No 
dispute, however, occurred, and Mr. Clarke, bis friends 
paying bis fine, without his consent, was soon released 
from prison, and directed to leave the colony. His com- 
*" Obadiah Holmes, shared a severer fete ; Tor on 


declining to pay his fine of thirty pounds, which his Mends 
offered to do for him, he was publicly whipped in Boston. 

In 1651, Mr. Clarke was sent to England with Roger 
Williams to promote the interests of Rhode Island, aaid 
particularly to procure a revocation of Mr. Coddin^on’s 
commission as gwernor. Soon after his arrival he pub- 
lished a book, giving an account of the persecutions in 
New England. In Oct, 1652, the commission of Mr, 
Coddington was annulled. After the return of Mr. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Clarke was left behind, and continued in Eng- 
land as agent for the colony, till he obtained the .second 
charter, July 8 , 1663, to procure which he mortgaged his 
estate in Newport. The petition which Mr. Clarke pre- 
sented to Charles II. for this charter, was drawn up in 
these memorable words, « That they mighf be permitted 
to hold forth a lively experiment, that a most fiourishing 
civil state may stand and best be maiij^tained, and that 
among English subjects, with a full liberty in r^igious 
concernments j and that true piety, rightly grounded in 
gospel principles, will give the best and jgTentest security 
to sovereignty. » Mr. Clarke returned m 1664, and con- 
tinued the p«ior of his church till his death. He died at 
Newport, April 20 , 1676, kged about 66 years, resigning 
his soul to his merciful Redeemer, through faith in whose 
nme he enjoyed the hope of a resurrection to eternal 
life. 

His life was so pure, that he was never accused of afiy 
vice, to leave a blot on his memory. His noble sentiments 
respecting religious toleration did not indeed accord with 
in which he lived, and expo^ 
present time they are ab^i 
universally embraced. His exertions to promote the dvil 
p^penty of Rhode Island must endear his name to those, 
who aif now enjoying the fruits of .his labors. He pos' 
honor of contributing much towl^s 
F^yemment upon the earth, whi 4 
gave wal h^rty, cml andrehgious, to all men living 

tiOEL <a Charles Calvert, appointed governor in 1662. an 

^ pMsed, riKwing SlChristlLTsStUr^tS 
jnuviiioe. UM. vira 

^-*^ ^^*****^>? “ Newport to chwitabte 

kaa froanoM aM« two hnaored dollars a year, aad has 
IlnnlMWi fMOWliiV the pnhUc interests erernince his 
d e l l i. 

He left bhhiad him « writing, which exj^ressed his re- 


ligious opinions. He believed, that all thhm with their 
causes, ejects, chnumetaatioes, mnd mianikelNf bring, are 
decreed by God that riids decree is the detemsttrion ftom 
eternity of what shall eene to peas in rime ; riial it is 
most wise, just, necessary, and tmehangeaU^ the cause 
of oil good, but not of any sin^ that electicMi is the decree 
of God, choosing, of his ftse lotre^ gra^, and mercy,' some 
men to faifh; holiness, and e|eiW life 5 that sin is the 
effect of man^s free wift, and cendeinnatioa an effect of 
jnstice, inflicted upon man for sin and dtsob^jleiice. It 
was not in these ofunions, but in his sefutiments respecting 
baptism, that' he differed ftom the mhifsters of Massa- 
chusetts. 

' The title Of the book, Which he puMished in London in 
1652i is, ni news from New Engiarid, or a Narrative of 
New En^And*^ Terseention j wherein it is declared, that 
while CHo Efij^and Is becoming New, N^ England is 
becoming Old; also, Four Prolate -to Iwiament and 
Four conclusions, toudhi^ the faith and order of the 
gOspel of* Christ out of his lost will and testament, 4to, 
pp. 76. Sec Backus"s Churifli History of New England, 
m. 227, 228; Backus’ Abridgment, 84, 86 , 109 — 116. 
Benedict, vol. i. p. 458 — 495. — A^en. 

CLARKE, (Edward Damel,) a son of the author 
of Letters on the Spanish Nation, was bom in 1767, 
and educated at Jesus college, Cambridge. In 1794, 
he accompanied lord Berwick tn Italy, and, in 1799, he 
set ont,-'with Mt. Cripps, on a tour which extended over 
the whole of Scandinavia, and through Russia, Circassia, 
Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Greece, 
and waft not terminated till 1 R 02 . By his exertions the 
library of Cambridge was enriched with nearly a hundred 
volumes of manuscripts, and the colossal statue of the 
Eleusinian Ceres. He was rewarded with the degree of 
LL. 6 . I^y the university. He also obtained for his 
country the sarcophagus of Alexander, on which he pub- 
lished a Dissertation. His Travels form five volumes, 4to. 
Shortly** after his return he was instituted to the rectory 
of Harlton, in Oambridgeshire. Jn 1806, he began, at 
the university, a series of mineralogical lectures, and, in 
1808,* a professorship of mineralogy being found^, he 
was appennted to the chair. The lectures which he de- 
livered in that capacity were highly popular, and his ex- 
periments with the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe were produc- 
|ive of important scientific results. . Dr. Clarke died in 
Fall*Mall, March 9, 1821. — Davenport. 

CLARKE, (Abraham,) a signer of the decltiration of 
ind^ndence, -was born in New Jersey, in 1726. He was 
a delegate to the feontinentai congress, a member of the 
general convention which foamed the constitution, and a 
representative in the second congress of the Unit^ States. 
He died in 1794. He was a man of exemplary piety and 
unsullied iniegritjJ^Davenpm. 

CLARKE, (Adam, LL. D. F. S. A.,) the celebrated 
comment^or, was bom in Moybeg, Ireland, in 1760. 13\s 



father was a CDHseteiutioQs English Episcopalian, and a 
good classical school-ciiaster ; but his motheri to whom the 
early part of his education is attribnted, was a Scotch 
Plresbyterian, of the Hachsan family, and of a warmer 
jnety than hisr husband, though *‘ftkr footn being aCalvin- 
ist.” Adam their second son. His is&ney was 
mvked by hardihood of body ; tendnriess of conscience ; 
a th^ for knowledge, hnt a smgulstf iiumtihiie in^iequir- 
mgit. lost trait wi^ however sttdimriy 
the age of eight years, by the reproaches of a stffioffi-ffri* 
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low ; his latent energies were ronsed hy emulation ; and 
he became the adnttration of the school for his rapid pro- 
dfiieney in every tsfanoh of etudy^ with the exce^km of 
aiithmetic ; in which he says of himself, that he ^ eould 
nevqr make any progress.” His time was divided be- 
tween classical study and labor on his fother’s farm. 
He was designed for the ministry, and had a vague long- 
ing fbrit j but up to the year 1777, his religion was wholly 
the effect of hts religions education. At that period, under 
the ministry of the Methodists, particttlarly of Mr. Ihomas 
Barber, he wihled to earnest prayer, and searching of the 
Scriptures, and ultimately to Christ, to the evidence o£ adop- 
tion, and communion with Go4 in Christ, This,, which 
he ever regarded asihe mo^impoitant era in his religiotis 
history, occurred when he was seventeen years of age. 
From this time he had rest to his soul j and ftould devote 
himself unreservedly, and with an energy hitherto nn- 
knowu, to glorify God ii^ his studies, and in all the duties 
of life. His own language here is worthy of preservation, 
and throws light upon his future hi'stoiy and attainments ; 

I saw from my own case that religion was the gate to 
true learning and science j and that th»se who went 
through thmr studies without this, had at least double work 
to do J and in the end not an equal produce. My mind 
became enlarged to take in every thing useful. I was now 
separated from every thing that could impede ray studies, 
obscure or debase my mind. Learning and science I 
knew came from God, because he is the fountain of all 
knowledge; and properly speaking, these things belong 
to man ; God created them not for not for angels^ 

but for man ; and he fulfils not the design of his Creator, 
who does not cultivate his mind in all useful knowlec^e, 
to the utmost of his circumstances and power.” 

Soon arflcr this, in 1782, Mr. Clarke was recommended 
to the notice of Mr. Wesley, by Mr. John Bredin, and sent 
to the Kingswood school. While here, when dig^ng in 
the garden, he one day found a half-guinea, with which he 
bought a Hebrew Grammar, and this appa^dy trifong 
circmn.stance is said to have laid the foundation of all 
his critical knowledge of the sapred writings in the Old 
and New Testament. A few weeks after, he was ap- 
proved by Mr. Wesley, and sent into Wiftshke as a circuit 
preacher, at the age of twenty-two, though from his youth- 
ful appearance he was called the %.” His early 
ministry was equally marked by great privations; popular- 
ity, persecution, perseverance, and success. In a letter to 
a friend, in 1786, written from Guernsey, he says, “Hire 
I am determined by the grace of God to conquer or die ; 
and have taken the following for a motto, and have placed 
it before me on the mantel-piece, ” Stand thou as a beaten 
anvil to the .stroke ; for it is the property of a good warrior 
to be flayed alive, and yet conquer.” 

While this motto displays the unconquerable resolution 
which should characterize every preacher who aims at 
extensive usefulness, there is another which he also adopt" 
cd at the same time, or even earlier, from Prov. 18: 1. 
which is no less worthy of commendation. Through 
desire^ a many having separated himself y seeketh and intermed- 
dleth with all wisdom.^^ No man, perhaps, more fully ex- 
emplified the maxiifi J and ftws th^ ardor of the student 
explains the rising popularity of the preacher. Up to 
1815, it appears he pursued his private biblical studies in 
connexion with the usual itiacrant avocations of a Me- 
thodist preacher, so that the foundation of bis Commen- 
tary may be said to have beep laid as early as 1785. 
That he might not lose the time which he was obliged to 
spend in riding, which was several miles a day, he accus- 
tomed himself to read on horseback-^a practice which, 
he admits, was both dangerous and injurious to the eyes. 

In 1788, he w'as married to Miss Mary Cooke, daughter 
ra Mr. John Cooke, clothier, of Trowbridge, a lii^ of fine 
disposition, deep piety, and sound judgment. Few con- 
nexions of this kind were ever more opposed j few, if any, 
were wer more batmy. They had six sons, and as many 
daughters, one half of whom were permitted to live to 
years of maturity. 

The earliest mark of public distinction conferred upon 
hun, was his electiop to be a fellow of the Anliqttanan 
Ir 1^, he received the honorary degree 
M. A., and in 1806, that rT LL. D. from the university of 


St. Andrews. He was subsequently chosen to be a mem- 
ber of the Eoyal Irish academy. He was, be.ridcs, a 
member of several American literary associations. He 
was enrolled among the mem^s of several other learned 
bodies, whose journals contain some of his communica- 
tions. 

From 1805, Ur, Clarke resided in London, being closely 
engaged on his Oommentar]^ ; but at the same time he 
fulfiUed the duties of his stadon as a preadier, and took a 
part in the management of various associations for lllera- 
ry, scientific, and benevolent purposes. His health failing 
in 1815, he removed to Millbrook in Lancashire, where by 
the munificence of his friends an estate was purchased for 
him. Here he continued his Commentary, and brought it 
nearly to a close. His celebrity, his finely-cultivated farm, 
his vast and valuable libraiy, and rich museum, here at- 
tracted the visits of the neighboring nobility and gentry ; 
untk 1823, when he disposed of his estate, and removed 
again to London. Finding, however, that his health still 
‘required the nourishment of country air, he purchased a 
mansion called Haydon Hall, about seventeen miles from 
the metropolis, in the village of Eastcott. Here he finished 
his Commentary, April 17, 1826, on which he had been 
occupied about forty years. 

In 1831, whether with or against his consent is unknown, 
he was set down on the stations as a supernumerary. Still 
he had what he called a ” roving commission,” and was to 
have preached in fulfilment of it at Bayswater, on the 
morning of the day on which he died. But this was de- 
nied in (he inscrutable providence of Heaven ; for being 
seized with the malignant cholera, he breathed his last at 
a quarter past eleven, A. M., August 26, 1832. The con- 
scious approach of the last enemy dfstut^d not bis settled 
confidence in his divine Savior, in whom he had long 
belie vedi, and in solemn communion with whom, the lastl 
moments of life were evidently occupied. | 

The person of Dr. Clarke,” says one of his friends, « 
“was tail, athletic, and erect. His florid complexion | 
showed him to be a man of robmst health and sanguine : 
lempemment. His features were rather expressive of J 
good sound sense and good humor, than of intellectaal j 
greatness, and were illuminated by gray eyes, small, but J 
brilliant.” ' 

“The style of his writing is unstudied, and in his punc- J 
tuation he had no system at all. But its redeeming quali- * 
ties are, pregnancy, force, and vigor; a sterling and i 
plentiful vocabulary ; and the dexterous management of . 
Iteration. On practical subjects he wrote, as well as spoke, ^ 
with the unction and the energy w'hich spring out of : 
acute sensibility and intimate experience. He was, un- 
doubtedly, an author of first-rate talent, in the field la 
which he labored, and he evinces always the possession 
of a capacious and acute understanding. Of his know- 
ledge it were superfluous to speak — it was only not un- 
bounded. 

“ His preaching had the advantage of his writing, in 
the particular we have pointed out. It is no small proof 
of his greatness in the pulpit, that his sermons were equal- 
ly received by the rich and the poor, the learned and the 
illiterate. He brought his learning to bear upon his sub- 
ject, "without any paradb, and in the most instructive 
form; and his native fervor, joined with the clearness of 
his conceptions, and the vastness of his resources, never 
failed to elevate and inform his hearers. There was n 
sort of cordiality in his preaching that was its principal 
charm.” ^ ^ 

“ His intellectual and moral worth won for him the re- 
spect, and honor, and reverence, which aU men have con- 
cedra to him. He occupied a place which nothing else 
could have enabled him to acquire, and afterwards main- 
tauied to hiS dying day. And we may affirm, that among 
mose that can ^cem the things that differ — who know 
how to appreciate inteltectttal vigor, moral worth, hottest 
uioependence, real learning, practical usefulness, disinter- 
ested genevosUy, and inflexible integrity — there never was 
a man more highly and sincerely honored while he lived, 
w more deeply and deserv^ly lamented when he died. 
Hi^ublicationswere-— Dissertation on the Use and Abuse 
of Tobacco, 1797 ; A Biographical Dictionary, 1802, fol- 
lowed by a Supplement in 1806 ; The Succession of Sa- 
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cred Literature, 1807 ; The Holy Scriptures, &c. Acc., with 
a Commentary and Critical Notes, eight vols. 4to. 1810-26 ; 
Clavis Biblicti, or a Compendium of Scripture Knowledge ; 
Memoirs of the Wesley Family ; three volumes of Ser- 
mons, besides several single discourses and detached 
]pieces ; and anonymous articles, published in various 
journals. 

He also edited Baxter^s Christian Directory, abridged, 
1804 ; Fleury’s Manners of the Ancient Israelites, 1805 ; 
Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane History of the World con- 
nected, including bishop Clayton’s Strictures on the work, 
1808 j Sturm’s Reflections, translated from the German, 
and Harroer’s Observations, four volumes, octavo, the best 
edition of this valuable work which has appeared : being 
newly arranged, with large additions by the editor. 

In addition to the alwve publication!?, Dr. Clarke was 
employed several years by government, in collecting ma- 
terials for a new edition of Rymer’s Fcedera in folio ; of 
which he saw the first volume and a part of the second 
through the press. This great national work is now su-. 
perintended by a commission under government. 

But it is uj»n the merits of his Commentary that tlie 
future reputation of Dr. Clarke will chiefly rest. Many 
good men have regretted that he should have inserted in 
it, what had no bu.siness there, Taylor’s Key to the Ro- 
mans, where his own deprecative notes must fail to coun- 
teract entirely, the subtle and pernicious influence of Arian 
and Pelagian errors. Apart from this, “ as to the feig pe- 
culiarities of opinion on account of which the work has 
been by some attempted to be disparaged,” says Beau- 
mont, they do not afl’ect any essential leading ‘^doctrine 
of religion : and we affirm, that no other commentator in 
this or any other country, has taught and established more 
clearly and pointedly, and forcefully — the fall and depra- 
vity of human nature — the redemption by Jesus Christ— 4he 
extent and eflkacy of the atonement — the justification of 
the sinner by faith in that atonement — the necessity and 
reality of the influence of the Holy Ghost^and the entire 
sanctification of the whole man — than he, who, though 
dead, yet speaketh.” — Autobiography of Dr. Clarke; Beau- 
months Sermon on his Death ; Memoir in the London Christian 
Advocate. 

CLARKSON. (Gen. Matthew,) a soldier of tlie revo- 
lution, was distinguished in the war of independence for 
his courage, talents, and integrity. He acted as aid-de-camp 
to general Gates in the battle of Stillwater, in which, as 
he was carrjung an order to the officer of the left wing by 
passing in front of the American line, when engaged, he 
received a severe wound in his neck. In his last years he 
was vice-president of the American Bible Society, and 
much of his time wa.s devoted to the meetings of the ma- 
nagers. He died at New York, after an illness of five 
days, April 22, 1825, aged sixty-six years. Amiable, frank, 
affictionate, pure and beneficent, his character was crown- 
ed by an exalted piety. — Allen. 

CLAUDA ; a small island toward the south-east of 
Crete, Acts 27: 10. 

CLAUDE, bishop of Turin, sometimes teamed the first 
Protestant reformer, was by birth a Spaniard. In his early 
years he was chaplain to Ludovicus Pius, king of France, 
and emperor of the West ; and jeven then he was in high 
repute for his knowledge of the Scriptures, and his first- 
rate talents as a preacher. The abbe Fleury, in his Eccle- 
siastical History, informs us, that Louis, perceiving the 
deplorable ignorance which then pervaded a great part of 
Italy, and desirous of providing the churches of Piedmont 
with one who might stem the torrent of image worship, 
promoted Claude to the see of Turin, about the year 817, 

And in truth,” says Fleury, “ he began to preach and in- 
struct with great application.” His first efforts were directed 
against the prevailing rites of the papacy ; the worship of 
images; the veneration paid to relics and crosses ; and the 
practice of pilgrimage. Against these and similar supersti- 
tions, Claude inveighed with such intrepidity, that, in a little 
time, the monks were all up in arms against him, reviling 
Lim as a heretic and blasphemer, and the good man went 
about in fearof his life. Supported, however, by the testimo- 
ny of a good conscience, and a confidence in the divine ap- 
probatkm, be nobly persevered, until the valleys of Pied- 
mont were filled with his doctrine. He wrote commentaries 


on several parts of the Bible, particularly on the books of 
Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus ; qn 4he Gospel by Mat- 
thew ; and on all the Apostolic Epistles. After his death, 
his writings were collected into two vobmies, quarto, and 
placed in the abbey of Fleury, near Orleans, in France. 
He continued his labors at Turin at least twenty years, 
for he was alive in 839 ; but of the precise time and cir- 
cumstances of his death, we find no record. He evidently 
possessed a very enlightened mind in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and was endowed witb extraordinary ceal in 
propagating divine truth in that dark and |||||oighted peri- 
od ; and his name deserves to he banded down to the re- 
motest posterity with honor and veneration. The reader 
will find many interesting extracts from his writings in 
Jones’s History of the Chirisfian Church, vol. i. chap. iv. 
sect. 1. — Jottes^s Chris. ,Biog. 

CLAUDE, (B»v. John.) This great man was boin at 
Sauvetat, France; in 1618. HiS father, the Rev. Francis 
Claude, was sucScessively pastor of several reformed congre- 
gations in Lower Guienne, and was greatly esteemed for 
his pious and honorable manner of discharging the duties 
of his office. Mr. John Claude was educated by his father, 
until it w’as deemed proper to send him to Montauban, to 
finish his studies. Having gone through his couree of 
natural philosophy, he studied divinity under professors 
Garrisolcs and Charles. The brilliancy of his imagination, 
his acute judgment, and sincere piety, together with his 
modest and affable manners, procured him the friendship 
of all who knew hkn. He was desirous of visiting other 
universities ; but he gave up this intention, at the wish of 
his father, who was anxious to see him m the ministerial 
office. After having been examined and fully approved 
, by the synod of Upper Languedoc, his father was appoint- 
ed to ordain him over the church at La Treyne j.an office 
which he performed with great pleasure, and died soon 
after, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. Mr. Claude 
remained with this church but one year ; the synod ajv 
pointing him to succeed IVIr. Martel of St. Afriqtte, in Bo- 
vergue» The church at this place not being numerous, 
he devoted a very large jwrtion of his time to study, and 
it was soon observed that he had not studied in vain ; his 
preaching was greatly improved, and gave very general 
pleasure to his auditors. About two years after this, he 
preached an occasional sermon at Castres ; which made 
so deep an impression on the hearers, that an effort was 
made by the church to obtain Mr. Claude as a minister ; 
he was, however, destined for another station. At St. Af- 
rique, he married Mrs. Elizabeth de Malecare, a member 
of the church, by whom he had one son, named Isaac, 
born in the year 1653. He continued here eight years ; 
during which time he was sought after by several other 
churches, and much honored .by the synod of Upper Lan- 
guedoc, at which he was annually present. 

In the year 1654, the church of Nismes, one of the most 
conspicuous in France, being destitute of a minister, ap- 
plied to Mr. Claude, who, after consulting with his friends 
at St. Afrique, accepted the invitation, and was appointed 
pastor by the synod. The duties of this station were very 
heavy ; preaching daily, visiting great numbers of sick 
people, attending consistories, together with church busi- 
ness, required very great application ; but he not only 
gave the highest satisfaction in these duties, but found 
time to give lectures on divinity to a great number of stu- 
dents ; some of whom possessed great merit, and did ho- 
nor to Mr. Claude’s instructions. 

As Mr. Claude’s reputation inerted, the envy and 
jealousy of the Romish clergy was excited; they narrowly 
watched for an opportunity to displace him ; and it was 
not long before they found one. It will be necessarjr, in 
order to give a clear detail of Mr. Claude’s life at this time, 
to advert to the .state of things, as it regarded the Protest- 
ants in France. The privileges which they had obtained 
by the edict of Nantz, m 1598, were gradually undermined 
by a scheme, which originated with that deceitful enemy 
of the reformed churches, cardinal Richelieu : he pretended 
that a union of the Protestants and catholics was practi- 
cable and desirable ; that the difference of their opinions 
was not so great as was im^ined ; and that their in^n- 
sistencies might be reconciled by proper explanation. 
While he was circulating these gacific doctrines, in order 
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to delude the Protestants, he persuaded Louis the Thir- 
teenth to deprive theui successively of all their privileges. 
These plans were pursued in the following reign, and 
many were deceived by their apparent usefulness. Such 
was the state of affairs when Mr. Claude was chosen mo- 
derator of the "synod of Lower Languedoc, in the year 
1662. He now resolutely opposed the scheme of re-union, 
and defeated all the plans which were set on foot to for- 
ward it. This conduct was very displeasing to some per- 
sons j and in a short time he was prohibited from preach- 
ing in the pB|||hce of Languedoc. Upon this, he went to 
Paris to endelvor to obtain a remission of this decree ; he 
was, however, unsuccessful. While at Paris on this busi- 
ness, he heard that marshal Turenne iiitended-to quit the 
reformed religion ^ and that his change of sentiment was 
occasioned by reading a book, called “ Perpetuity of the 
Faith,” written either by Dr. Arnauld or Dr. Nicole, ^t 
the request of some of his friends, Mr. Claude wrote a 
complete answer to this work, in which he defeated the 
sophistical arguments it contained, in a vpry able manner. 
This roused the feelings of the Catholics to a very great 
degree, and many attempts were made to find out the au- 
thor, but, fortunately for him, without- success. Being 
unable to get his suspension taken off, he visited Montau- 
ban, where he arrived on a Saturday ; and having preach- 
ed the next day, the church there requested him to settle 
with them. He complied with their invitation ; and the 
synod having confirmed their choice, he again commenced 
his pastoral labors. In this church he is said to have spent 
the happiest years of his life j for he was much attached 
to the place, as w^ell as to the people. About four years 
after this time, a circumstance occurred which obliged 
him to leave. Marshal Turenne had been apparently sa- 
tisfied by Mr. Claude’s answer to the ** Perpetuity j” but 
three years after, bis doubts were revived by another 
book, written by the same author, in answer to Mr. Claude. 
The papists talked much of the victory obtained 1^ this 
work, and so much did its/ame increase, that Mr. Claude 
prepared to answer it. A report soon spread, that one of 
the reformed ministers was writing an answcrj.and, as 
there was reason to suppose that it was at Montauban, the 
bishop was employed to find it out. He consequeriily 
waited on Mr. Claude, informed him of the reports that 
were circulating, and requested a sight of the work he was 
preparing. Mr, Claude, who did not wish to conceal nny 
thing, showed him a part of the manuscript, and told him 
that the remainder was prinUiig at Paris, Shortly after 
this, an order of council come down, prohibiting the exer- 
cise of his ministry at Montauban j on which he immedi- 
ately resigned his charge and went to Paris, as before, to 
get his suspension taken off ; although he was convinced 
that success was almost impossible, since, in cases of this 
sort, every process was sure of being lost. 

At this time the Eeformed church of Paris, meeting at 
Charenton, determined to elect Mr, Claude as one of their 
ministers j and having some infiuence at court, they ob- 
tained leave to do so. In this charge he w'as associated 
with Messrs. L’ Angle, Daille, and Allix, 

Shortly after his settlement, he wrote another book in 
answer to father Nouet, with which the Protestants were 
much pleased ; particularly with the preface. The station 
which he now occupied was the most important and con- 
spicuous among the Reformed churches in France. Paris 
was the place where all the mischief of the papists was 
planned ; it, therefore, required constant vigilance to dis- 
cover and counteract it; the provincial churches also 
looked for advice and example from Charenton, as they 
were well aware that it was exposed to the first attack.s. 

Soon after this, Mr. Claude published a fourth answer 
to Dr. Arnauld, who had again attacked him on the ground 
of the “ Perpetuity.” This was followed by a piece enti- 
tled, A Defence of the Reformation ;” one of the most 
valuable worl^ ever written on that subject. He after- 
wards published five sermons on ^Uhe Parable of the 
Wedding Feast,” vfhich he fcid preached at Charenton, 
the year before. 

At this time, his soti returning from his studies in order 
to prepare himself for the pulpit, Mr. Claude drew up for 
his improvement, the “ Essay on the Composition of a Ser- 
mon,” Young Mr. Claude was examined by the synod at 


Sedan, in September, 1678, and the following month his 
father ordained him pastor of the church of Clermont 
BeauvoLsis. This year the celebrated conference took place 
between Mr. Claude .and Bossuet, the bishop of Condon. 
It was occasioned by mademoiselle Duras’s professing to 
be undecided in her opinions ; and as she was a member 
of Mr. Claude’s church, she expressed a wish for this con- 
ference. Great pains were taken to prevent it j but, after 
much persuasion, the request was acceded to ; and Uius 
began a controversy which extended over the greater part 
of Europe, and at last terminated, as such things usually 
do, very unsatisfactorily. 

In the year 1682, when the clergy of France dispers- 
ed circular letters through the kingdom, professedly lor 
the conversion of the Reformed churches, Mr. Claude 
printed a small work, called “ Considerations on the Cir- 
cular Letters of the Assembly,” exposing their hypcicritical 
design : declaring that he did not own the spiritual autho- 
rity of the prelates, and vindicating liberty of conscience 
for all parties. This work was published anonymously; 
but it was well known that Mr. Claude was the author. 
The letters of the assembly not answering the intended 
purpose, the prelates procured an order for their notifica- 
tion ;to all the Protestants in the kingdom. The Reformed 
churches now all looked up to Charenton ; and relying on 
the prudence and firmness of Mr. Claude, and determining 
to be governed by his example, Charenton was the first 
consistory summoned on Ihis business, and Mr. Claude 
was in the chair. The inteiulaiit read the letter, and Mr. 
Claude made a short reply, intimating that they respected 
and submitted to the civil magistracy, and the prelates on 
account of their rank ; but that neither he nor his church 
could acknowleilge their authority as an ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal. This judicious answer served as a model for the 
other consistories. 

About this time, the university of Groningen made him 
an offer of a professorship; but flattering as the pros- 
pect was to him, he would not desert his church at the 
time when he saw the storm of persecution rapidly ap- 
proaching ; he, therefore, declined the appointment. 

As the difficulties of tlie Protestants now thickened on 
every side, Mr. Claude exerted himself more assiduously 
than ever, to prepare the church for the blow which wms 
about to fall upon it. The great plot of the papal clergy 
was now deemed ripe for execution. In May, 1685, au 
assembly was held at Versailles, when they presented an 
address to the king, congratulating him on the success of 
the design to extirpate heresy, and the oppressive measures 
which had been adopted. Not content with this, they re- 
commended other restrictions more tyrannical than any 
which had yet. been forced upon the Protestants. The 
chancellor, father le Tclfier, perceiving that he should not 
live much longer, and wishing to see the total ruin of the 
Protestant cause, obtained in the following October, the 
“revocation of the edict of Nautz This was the com- 
pletion of the w'ork in which the clergy had been so active, 
the extirpation of Protestantism. The church at Charenton 
obtained an order for the continuance of public worship 
until the edict was published ; which lime they spent in 
religious exeicises, and the settlement of their affairs. 

An ineflbctual attempt was made to embroil the church 
with the civil powers, by a meeting after the publication 
of the edict ; but Mr. Claude’s prudence, however, defeat- 
ed the plan, and so much incensed the bishops that they 
Tocured his banishment, before that of the other pastors : 

e left Paris on the 23d of December, 1685, and went to 
reside with his son, who was pastor of the Walloon church 
at the Hague. The elector of Brandenburgh invited Mr. 
Claude to settle in his territories, but he declined; the 
states at the Hague provided for him handsomely, and the 
prince of Orange settled a pension on him. Here he en- 
joyed that quiet wLich had been denied him in France ; 
his house being an asylum for the dispersed Protestants. 
Here also he collected materials for his last work, “The 
Complaints of the Protestants of France,” which giv^es a 
vivid description of their calamities. On the 25th of De- 
cember, 1686, he preached one of his finest sermons, but 
it was the occasion of his death. He exerted himseU so 
much, that it brought on a fever the same night ; he daily 
became worse : and on the 13th of January he expired, in 
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the sixty<eighth year of his age j ailer spending forty-two 
years in the service of the church, and in the firm defence 
of the principles oi the reformation. — Jone^s Chr. Biog. 

CltAUDlA j a Roman lady converted by Paul, 2 Tim. 
4 : 21. Some think ^ was the wife of Prudens, who is 
named Immediately before her ; others conjecture that she 
was a British lady, sister of Linus. (See OHaisTiANiTY.) 

CLAUDIUS, (Ojbsab,) the emj^ror of Bome^ mentioned 
in the New Testament, succeeded Caius Cali^a, A. D. 
41, and reigned upwards of thirteen years. He ^ave to 
Agrippa all Judea ; and to his brother Herod, the kingdom 
of Chalcis. He terminated the diispute between the Jews 
and the Alexandrians, confirming the former in the free- 
dom of that city, and in the free exercise of their religiop 
and laws ; but not p^mitting them to hold assemblies at 
Rome. Agrippa dying in the fourth year of Claudius, 
A. I). 41, the emperor again reduced Judea into a pro- 
vince, and sent Cuspius Fadus as governor. About this 
time happened the famine, as foretold by the prophet Aga- 
bus, (Acts 11: 28, 29, 30.) and at the same period, Herod,, 
king of Chalcis, obtained, from the emperor, the authority 
over the temple, and the money consecrated to God, with 
a power of deposing and establishing the high-priests. In 
the ninth year of Claudius, (A. D. 49,) he published an 
order, expelling all J«ws from Rome, (Acts 18: 2.) and it 
is probable, that the Christians, being confounded with the 
Jews, were banished likewise. Suetonius plainly intimates 
this, when he says that Claudius expelled the Jews, by rea- 
son of the continual disturbances excited by them, at the 
instigation of Chrestus : — an ancient way of spelling the 
title of Christ. Claudius was poisoned by his wife Agrip- 
pina, and was succeeded by Nero. — Calmet. 

CLAUDIUS, (Lysias j) tribune of the Roman troops, 
which kept guard at the temple of Jerusalem. Observing 
the tupriult raised on account of Paul, whom the Jews had 
seized, and designed to murder, he rescued him, and (Acts 
21: 27. 23: 31 .) carried him to fort Antonia, and afterwards 
sent him guarded to Caesarea. — Cdmt. 

CLAY, is often mentioned in Scripture, nor is it neces- 
sary to explain the various references to what is so welf 
known. It may be remarked, however, that clay was used 
for sealing doors. Nordeii and Pococke observe, that the 
inspectors of the granaries in Egypt, after closing the door, 
put their seal u^n a handful of clay, with which they co- 
ver the lock. This may help to explain Job 38: 14, in 
which the earth is represented as assuming form and 
imagery from the brightness of the rising sun, as rude 
clay receives a figure from the impression of a seal or sig- 
net. — Watson. 

CLEAN, CLEANSE. (See Purifications, and Purify; 
also Animals.) 

CLEAVE. To cleave to any one is to adhere firmly, 
with ardent love. To deave to the iord, is firmly to believe 
his word, hold intimate fellowship with him in his fhlness, 
receive and retain his Spirit, abide faithful to his truth, 
follow closely his example, and obey all his commands. 
Acts 11: 23. — Brown. 

CLEMENCY ; a mild, generous, and forgiving disposi- 
tion. It is often falsely ascribed to princes, by flatterers. 
Acts 14: 4. 

CLEMENT, whose name is in the Book of Life, Phil. 
4: 3. Most interpreters conclude that this is the same 
Client who succeeded in the government of the church 
at Rome. 

The church at Corinth having been disturbed by divi- 
sions, Clement wrote a letter to the Corinthians, which was 
so much esteemed by the ancients, that they read it pub- 
hcly m many churches. It is still extant, and some have 
inchued to rank it among the canonical writings. It 
makes a part of the Apocryphal New Testament, and 
loathes a spirit of true Christian charity and shnpiicitv 
We have no authentic accounts of what occurred to Cl^ 
ment during the persecution of Domitian ; we are assured 
that he lived to the third year of Trajan, A. D 100 -I 

CLEMENT, (Titvb Flavius,) known as Clemens Alex- 
aodxinas, or Clement of Alexandria, one of the fathers of 
the ehureh, and distinguished for learning and eloquence 
was bom about A. D. 217 ; was converted to Christianity • 
and saeoeedad Paatmnus in the catechetical^echool of Alex- 


andria. The time and place of hie death aie uaknowa. 
The best edition of his theoiogical works is that 1^ PoUfu, 
in two folio volumes, — Ihi9enp9n. 

CLEMENTINES, (said to be sut^alled aflter a priiest oC 
the name of Clement, their first leader ;> a consideialde sect 
of religious persons in France, scattei^ ki small bodies 
throughout the country, but who axe most numerous in 
the neighborhood of the Pyrenees^ distinguished by a par- 
tial separation from the church of Rome. They Live al- 
ways refused to acknowledge those piiests who took the 
oaths to the new government, (that or the js^ution,) and 
even disown the pope on that account. IfKy retain the 
mass, confession, &c., having a few priests of their own 
sentiments among them ; but they express a strong dislike 
to many of the. popish eerempnies, which 4hey account a 
solemn mockery. They are far less sui^rstitious, and 
more serious and devout, than the bulk or the Catholics. 
Th^ are strenuous in their opposition to the general body 
of Catholics, and will not enter the churches ; they par- 
ticularly dislike the ringing of bells on the death or fu- 
neral of any person. They incline to the doctrine of free 
grace, and seem to adopt on those points the sentiments of 
St. Augustine. They reject the use of images in worship, 
and. laugh at the pompous religious processions. Many 
of them use the French language instead of the Latin in 
their prayers. They are said t’o be generally moral in 
their conduct, and strict in their observance of the Lord’s 
day. See the Evangelical Mag. 1819, p. 20.-—WilHam. 

CLEOPAS, according to JEusebius and Epiphanius, was 
brother of Joseph, both being sons of Jacob. He was the 
father of Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, of James the Less, 
of Jude, and of Joseph, or Joses. Cleopas married Mary, 
sister of the Virgin; so that he was uncle to Jesus Christ. 
He, his wife, and sons, were disciples of Christ ; but Cleo- 
pas did not sufliciently understand wh^t Jesus had so often 
told his disciples, that it was expedient he should 4ie, and 
return to the Father. Having beheld our Savior eitpire 
on the cross, he lost all hope of seeing the kingddtn of God 
established by him op earth ; but going to Emmaus wiiR 
another disciple, they were joined by our Lord, who ac- 
companied tnem, and on his breaking bread they recog- 
nised him, Luke 24: 13, to end. — Calmt. 

CLERGY, (from the direek word kteroSf k^ritagCf) in the 
general sense of the word, as used by us, signifies the body 
of ecclesiastics of the Christian church, in contradistinction 
to the laity ; but, strictly speaking, and according to Scrip- 
ture, it means the church. ‘‘WTien Joshua,’’ as one ob- 
serves, << divided the Holy Latjd by lot among the Israel- 
ites, it pleased God to provide for a thirteenth prt of 
them, called Levites, by assigning them a personal estate 
equivalent to that provision made by real estate, which 
was allotted to each off the other twelve parts, m con- 
formity to the style of the transaction, the Levites were 
called God’s fot, inheritance^ or dergy. This -style, however, 
is not always used by the Old Testament writers. Some- 
times they call dll the nation God’s /of, Deut. 32: 9. Ps. 
78: 71. Ps. 28: 9, &c. The New Testament writers adopt 
this term, and apply it to the whole Christian church, 1 Pet. 
5: 3. Thus it is the church distinguished from the world, 
and not one part of the church as distinguished ftom an- 
other part.” The word clergy, however, among us, always 
refers to ecclesiastics. When a Catholic priest receives 
tL tonsure, he repeats a part of the sixteenth psalm ; — 
<< llie Lord’s the portion of mine inheritance,” 4cc. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Romish church, a clergyman 
is endowed, in his spiritual character, with supernatural 
powers, which distin^ish him from the la 3 rman, such as 
the power to forgive sins, and to consecrate the bread, so 
as to convert it into the real body of Christ, &c. 

The clergy, after the apostolic age, consisted of bishops, 
priests, and deacons ; but in the fourth century, many in- 
ferior orders were appointed, such' as sub-deaconS, acolo- 
thists, readers, dec. The clergy of the church of Rome 
are divided into regular and secular. The regular consists 
of t&ose monks or religtoqp who have taken upon them 
holy orders of the priesthood in their respective monas- 
teries. The secular clergy are those who are not of any 
religious order, find have the care nfid dtreefiott ^ pishes. 
The Protestant clergy are all secular. (Fesr archhislic^ 
bishops, -deans. See*, fee., see those articles.) ^ 
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The Engli!^h clergy have large privileges allowed them by 
our municipal laws, and had formerly much greater, which 
were abridged at the Keformation, on account of the ill 
use which the popish clergy had endeavored to make of 
them ; for the laws having exempted them from almost 
every personal duty, thw attempted a total exemption 
from every secular tie. The personal exemptions, indeed, 
for the most part, continue. A clergyman cannot be com- 
pelled to serve on a jury, nor to appear at a court leet, 
which almost every other person is obliged to do ; but if a 
layman be sim^oned on a juiy, and before the trial, takes 
orders, he sl«ul notwithstanding appear, and be sworn. 
Neither can he be chosen to any temporal office, as bailiff, 
reeve, constable, or the like, in regard of his own continual 
attendance on the sapred function, though the clergy are 
now often found filling the office of justice of the pace. 
Xhiring his attendance on divine service, he is privileged 
from arrest in civil suits. In cases of felony, also, a clerk 
in orders shall have the benefit of clergy, without being 
branded in the hand, and may likewise have it more than 
once; in both which cases he is distinguished from a 
layman. 

Benefit of der^ was a privilege whereby a clergyman 
claimed to be delivered to his ordinary to purge himself 
of felony, and which anciently was allowed only to those 
who were in orders j but, by the statute of 18 Elizabeth, 
every man to whom the benefit of clergy is granted, though 
not in orders, is put to read at the bar, after he is found 
guilty, and convicted of felony, and So burnt in the hand, 
and set free for the first time, if the ordinary or deputy 
stanffing by do say, Legit ut deriem : otherwise he shall 
suffer death. As the clergy have their privileps, so they 
have also their disabilities, on account of their spiritual 
avocations. Clergymen are incapable of sitting in the 
house of commons j luid by the statute of ,21 Henry VIII. 
c. 13, are not in general allowed to take any lands or tene- 
ments to fai«n, upon pain of ten pounds per month, and 
total avoidance of the lease ; nor upon like pain to keep 
any tap-house or brew-house ; nor engage in any trade, nor 
sell any merchandise, under forfeiture of the treble value ; 
which prohibition is consonant with the canon law. 

The ntm^er of clergy in England and Wales amount, 
acconling to the best calculation, to eighteen thousand. 
The revenues of the clergy were formerly considerable, 
but since the Eeformation they are comparatively small, at 
least those of the inferior, clergy. See the Bisfwp of Uan- 
daff^s Valuation of the Churdi and University Hevenues ; or, 
Cove on the Revenues of the Churchy 1797, second edition j 
Bumefs History of his onm Times, conclusion. (See Benefit 
OF Clergy ; Church Revenues ; Minister.) — Hend. Buck, 

CLERK. 1 . A word originally used to denote a learn- 
ed man, or man of letters ; but now is the common appel- 
lation by which clergymen di.slinguish themselves in sign- 
ing any deed or instrument. 2. Also the person who reads 
the responses of the congregation in the Episcopal church, 
or gives out the hymns at a meeting. — Hend. Buck. 

CLOTHES. (SeeHAuiTs.) 

CLOTILDA, queen of France, and niece of Goudebald, 
king of the Burgundians, was a woman of extraordinary 
beauty, sense, and virtue. Her fame made an impression 
on the heart of Clovis, king of France, to whom she was 
married at Soissons, A. D. 491 . Clotilda was a Christian ; 
but Clovis and his" people were pagans. On the birth of 
her first son, she gained the king^s consent to his baptism: 
but the child dying, Clovis murmured loudly. The second 
son, being taken ill after his baptism, the king became fu- 
rious, saying it would die like its brother in consequence 
(ff being devoted to her God. The child however recover- 
ed, and the superstitious monarch began to entertain more 
favorable ideas of the Christian religion. In 496, being 
engaged in a bloody battle with the Germans, his troops 
gave way, when Clovis, lifting his eyes to heaven, exclaim- 
ed, << God of my queen Clotilda, if thou grant me the vic- 
tory, I here vow to receive baptism, and hereafter to wor- 
ship no other God.’^ He gained the victory, and fulfilled 
his vow ; and his nominal conversion was the i^eans of 
establishing the Christian religion in France .--JUiltham. 

CLOUD ; a collection of vapors suspended in the at- 
mosifiiere. When ftie Israelites had left Egypt, God gave 
them a pHlar of cloud to direct their march. Exod. 13: 21, 


22. According to Jerome, in his epistle to Fabiola, this 
cloud attended them from Succoth ^ or, according to oth* 
ers, from Ramases j or, as the Hebrews say, only from 
Ethan, till the death of Aaron ; or, as the generality of 
commentators are of opinion, to the passage of Jordan. 
This pillar was commonly in front of the Israelites j but 
at Pihahiroth, when the Egyptian army approached be- 
hind them, it placed itself between Israel and the Egyp- 
tians, so that the Egyptians could not come near the Isra- 
elites all night. Ex<^. 14: 19, 20. In the morning, the 
cloud moving on over the sea, and following the Israelites 
who had passed through it, the Egyptians pressing after 
were drowned. From that lime, this cloud attended the 
Israelites ; it was clear and bright during night, in order to 
afford them light ; but in the day it was thick and gloomy, 
to defend them from the excessive heals of the deserts. 

** The angel of God which went before the camp of Israel, 
removed and went behind them; and the pillar of the 
cloud went from before their face, and stood behind them.^^ 
Exod. 14: 19. Here we may observe, that the angel and 
the cloud made the same motion, as it would seem, in 
company. The cloud by its motions gave the signal to 
the Israelites to encamp or to decamp. Where, therefore, 
it staid, the people staid till it rose again ; then they 
brake up their camp, and followed it till it stopped. It 
was called a pillar, by reason of its form, which was high 
and elevated. Some interpreters suppose that there were 
two clouds, one to enlighten, the other to shade, the camp. 

The promise is still with the church, that the Lord will 
create upon every dwelling-place of mount Zion, (let the 
reader not overlook the every,) and upon all her assemblies, 
a cloud and a smoke by day, and the shining of a fiaming 
fire by night ; for upon all the glory shall be a defence. 
Isa. 4: 5. What though this overshadowing care of the 
Head of the church be not visible now as of old, yet the 
presence of the Liord of the cloud is equally real, and his 
guiding and protecting love equally great, from the Suc- 
coth of conversion to the Jordan of death. — Watson^ 
Hawker. 

CLUSTER. An ancient author tells us, that the Jews 
were accustomed to call such men as excelled in good 
qualities, Eshcoloth ; that is, clusters. And hence they 
had a saying, that after the death of Jose Ben Joezen, a 
man of Tzerda, and Jose Ben Jochanau, a man of Jeru- 
salem, the clusters ceased. 

Nothing could be more happily chosen to set forth the 
unrivalled fertility and richness of Canaan, than the clus- 
ter of its fruits which the spies brought back from Eshcol. 
Nura. 13: 23. It was indeed a lively earnest of the ful- 
ness, sweetness, and blessedness of the promised land. 
But a more glorious object is set forth, (in Canticles 1: 14.) 
under the image of a cluster of camphire from the vine- 
yards of Engedi.” All divine, all human excellencies 
concentrate in Christ, the Lord and Savior of the church. 
Full of truth and full of grace, he is indeed a cluster of 
all that is desirable, both m the life that now is, and in 
that which is to come. — Hawker. 

COA ; (1 Kings 10; 28. 2 Chron. 1: 10 ) probably a city 
of Eg>"pt, the capital of the province called Cypopoliiana. 
^Galmd. 

COALS. Temptations to unebastity are compared to 
burning coals, which cannot be approached without infleun- 
ing and fatally injuring the soul. Prov. 6: 28. The .same 
is true of strife and contention. Prov. 26: 21. So the 
judgments of God are represented under the terrible image 
of coale of juniper, (the most intense and enduring heat,) 
applied to the human body. Ps. 140: 10. 120: 4. 18: 8. 
On the other hand, the divine promise of forgiveness and 
grace is represented by a live coal taken from the celestial 
altar; because, being conveyed to us through the Re- 
deemer’s sacrifice, it inflames the soul with love, melts it 
into gc^ly sorrow, and purges away the dross of sinful 
corruption. Isa. 6; 6. The love of saints to their Lord and 
^vior, is as coals of fire, that have a most vehmunt flame / 
it makes their hearts burn with desire after him, imparts 
a resplendent lustre to their character, and resists all the 
eflbrts of earth and hell to extinguish it. Cant, 8; 6, 7. 
So also good deeds and kind offices to enemies are as 
coals of fire heaped on their heads / they tend to melt down 
the obdurate spirit into grief and love, or else to prepare 
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ponishment opcm their impenitence. Prov. 25: 22. Rom. 
12 : 2(iv^Brmn, 

COAT. VSceHAWTs.) 

COBB, (EBSHfiiEn,) remarkable for longevity, was born 
in Plymouth^ Massachusetts, March 22, 1694. Mr. Cobb 
died at Kingston, December 8, 1801, one hundred 
axid seven yem. His days were passed m cultivating the 
earth. His mode of living was simple. Only twice in 
his life, and then it was to gratify his brethren on a jury, 
did he substitute an enervating cup of in pla(» of the 
invigenrating bowl of broth, or the nutritive porringer of 
milk. He never used glasses ; but for several years could 
not see to read. He was of a moderate stature, stooping 
in attitude, having an expanded chest, and of a fair and 
florid countenance. He enjoyed life in his old age, and 
in his last year declared, that he had the same attachment 
to life as ever. He was a professed Christian. See Co- 
lumbim Cmtindi Dec. 16, 1801 ; Ne/to York Spectator^ Dec. 
23 .—Alien. 

COBHAM, (Loan John.) See Oldgastle. 

COCCEIANS ; a denomination which arose in the 
seventeenth century, so called ftom John Cocceius, pro- 
fessor of divinity in the university of Leyden. He repre- 
sented the whole history of the Old Testament as a mirsor, 
which held forth an accurate view of the transactions and 
events that were to happen in the church under the dispen- 
sation of the New Testament, and unto the end of the 
world. He maintained that by far the greatest part of the 
ancient prophecies foretold Christ’s ministry and media- 
tion, and the rise, progress and revolutions of the church, 
not only hid under th^ figure a( persons and transactions, 
but in a literal manner, and by the very sense of the words 
used in these predictions ,* and laid it down as a fundamen- 
tal rule of interpretation, that the words and phrases of 
Scripture are to be understood in every sense of which 
they are susceptible, or, in other words, that they signify 
in effect every thing that they can possibly signify. 

Cocceius also taught, that the covenant made between 
God and the Jewish nation, by the ministry of Moses, was 
of the same nature as the new covenant, obtained by the 
mediation of Jesus Christ. In consequence of this gene- 
ral principle, he maintained that the ten commandments 
were promulgated by Moses, not as a rule of obedience, 
but as a representation of the covenant of grace — that 
when the Jews had provoked the Deity by their various 
transgressions, particularly by the worship of the golden 
calf, the severe and servile yoke of the ceremonial law 
w^as added to the decalogue, as a punishment indicted on 
them by the Supreme Being in his righteous displeasure — 
that this yoke, w^hich w^as painful in itself, became doubly 
so on account of its typical signification, since it admonish- 
ed the Israelites, from day to day, of the imperfection and 
uncertainty of their state, filled them with anxiety, and was 
a perpetual proof that they had merited the righteous dis- 
pleasure of God, and could not expect, befure the coming 
of the Messiah, the entire remission of their iniquities — 
that indeed good men, even under the Mosaic dispensation, 
were, immediately after death, made partakers of ever- 
lasting glory ; but that they were, nevertheless, during 
the whole course of their lives, far removed from that 
firm hope and assurance of salvation which rejoices the 
fmthful under the dispensation of the gospel — and that 
their anxiety flowed naturally from this consideration, thm 
their sins, though they remained unpunished, i^re not 
pardoned, because Christ had not as yet offered himself up 
a sacrifi^ Father, to make an entire atonement {or 
them% — Mend, Buck, 

COCK-CROWING. The cock u.sually crows at two 
di^rei^ tim^ oi the night; the first time a Utile alter 
midmghlj^d a second time about the break of day. (See 
This last season is usually called cock-crowing ; 
and^is wjw the time intended by our Lord when he 

Shalt deny me 

Matt. 2b: 34. Mark and John refer to both sea- 
ms, hut Matthew only to the last. Mark 13: 40. John 13* 
38. Compm the folfilment of the prediction. Malt 26* 
74. Blsric W: 68--.72. Lake 22: 61. Jobit 18: 27. 

Hm mtM may be sadsfactorily reconciled, by observ- 
ing, that anedent authors, both Gnsek and Latin, mention 


two cock-crowings, foe one of which was soon aAeriankL- 
night, foe other abont three o’ekxsk in the mondng ; and 
this latter, being most noticed bv seen as foe signalof their 
approaching laWs, was called by way of emineaoe, foe 
oock-crowing: and to this alone, Matthew, giving foe ge- 
neral sense of our Savior’s warning to Peter, refers ; but 
Mark, recording his very words, mentions foe two cock- 
crowings. 

The rabbles teU us that cocks were not permitted to be 
kept in Jerusalem ou account of the htfltness of foe place ; 
and for this reason some modem Jew^cavtl against 
this declaratioa of the evangelists ; but ^ coefle is not 
among foe birds prohibited in the law of Moses. If there 
was any restraint in foe use and domesticatioii of foe ani- 
mal, it must ha va been an arbitrary practice of the Jews, 
and could not have been bkifong on foreigners, of whom 
many resided at Jerusalem as oflioers or traders. Stran- 
gers would not be willing to forego an innocent kind of 
food in compliance with a conquered people ; and the 
trafiicking spirit of the Jews would induce them to supply 
aliens, if it did not expressly contradict the letter of their 
law. This is suflident to account for fowl of this kind 
being there, even admitting a customary restraint. — Bfofen; 
Watson. 

COCKATRICE. The translators of the English Bible 
have variously rendered the Hebrew words tzepho and 




izephoniy by adder and cockatrice j and we are by no 
means certain of the particular kind of serpent to which 
foe original term is applied. In Isaiah 11: 8, the tzepho- 
says Dr. Harris, “ is evidently an advance in malig- 
nity beyond the peten which precedes it ; and in ch. 14: 29, 
it must mean a wor.se kind of serpent than the nacha^ 
but this still leaves us ignorant of its specific character. 
Mr. Taylor, who has taken extraordinary pains to identify 
it, fe of opinion that it is the au/a, or cobra di eaptUo of the 
Portuguese, which we find thus described by Goldsmith 
Of all others, the cobra«di capello, or hooded semnt, 
inflicts the most deadly and incurable wounds. Of this 
formidable creature there are five or six different kinds ; 
but they are all equafly dangerous, and their biia followed 
by spe^y and certain death. It is from three to eight feet 
long, witn two long fangs hanging out of foe upper jaw. 
It has a broad neck, and a mark of dark brown on foe 
forehead, which, when viewed flrontwise, looks like a pair 
of spectacles, but behind like foe head of a cat. The eyes 
are fierce and full of fire *, foe head is small, aadfoe dose 
flat„ thqugh covered w^fo very large scales, of a yeilowtsh 
ash col#;; foe skin is white, and the lar^ tumor on the 
neck is flat, and covered with oblong smooth scales. The 
Mte of this animal is said to be incurable, foe padmad dy- 
ing in about an hour afier tlie wound : the waole firame 
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being dissolved into one putrid mass of corruption. The 
effects here attributed to the bite of this creature ajjs*«rer 
very well to what is intimated of the tzephom in Scripture. 
Thosy in Isaiah 11: 9 ; * They [the tzephtmi immediately 
preceding] shall not hurt nor destroy [corrm(\ in all my 
holy mountain And Proverbs 23: 32. : * At the last it 
biteth like a Serpent, and stingcth [spreads, diffuses 
its poison ; so the Seventy and Vulgate,] like a cocka- 
trice.” 

We must not omit to notice the very powerful argument 
adduced in the last cited passage against the sin of intem- 
perate drinking. Like the poison of the deadly cockatrice, 
It paralyzes the energies both of mind and body, and 
speedily diffuses corruption throughout the entire frame. 
“Who hath woe? who bath sorrow? who hath contcn- 
ticms? who hath babbUngs? who bath "wounds without 
cause ? who hath redness of eye.s ? They that tarry long 
at the w'ine : they that go to seek mixed wine.” “ Wine 
is a mocker, strong drink is raging ; and whosoever is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise,” ch. 23: 29, 30. 20: 1. 

The unyielding cruelty of the Chaldean armies, under 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the appointed ministers of Jehovah’s 
vengeance on the Jewish nation, whose iniquities had made 
him Uieir enemy, is expressively alluded to in the follow- 
ing passage : “ For, behold, I wdll send serpents, cocka- 
trices, among you, which shall not be charmed, and they 
shall bite you, saith the Lord.” Jer. 8: 17. 

In Egypt, and other oriental countries, a serpent was 
the common symbol of a powerful monarch *, it was em- 
broidered on their robes, and blazoned on their diadem, to 
signify their absolute power and invincible might ; and 
also, that, as the wound inflicted by the basilisk is incura- 
ble, so the fatal effects of their displeasure were neither to 
be avoided nor enduned. These, says Paxton, are the al- 
lusions involved in the address of the prophet, to the irre- 
concilable enemies of his nation: “Bejoice not thou, 
w hole palestina, because the rod of him that smote thee 
IS brrikeii j for out of the serpent’s roots shall come forth 
a cockatrice, and his fruit shall be a fiery flying serpent.” 
Isa. 14: 29. tTzziah, the king of Judah, had subdued the 
PhiUstines i but, tatog advantage of the weak reign of 
Ahab, they ag^ invaded the kingdom of Judea, and re- 
duced some cities in the southern part the coun- 
try under dominion. On the death of Ahab, Isaiah 
delivers this prophecy, threatening them with a more se- 
vere chastisement from the hand of Hezekiah, the grand- 
son of Josiah, by whose victorious arms they had been 
reduced to sue for peace, which he accomplished, when 
“he smote the Philistines, even unto Gazfl, and the borders 
thereof.” 2 Kings 16: 8. Uzziah, therefore, must be meant 
by the rod that smote them, and by the serpent from whom 
should spring the fiery flying serpent, that is, Hezekiah, a 
much more terrible enemy than even Uzziah had been. 
But t^e symbol of regal power which the oriental kings 
preferred to all others, was the basilisk. 

All the other species of serpents are said to acknowledge 
the superiority of the basilisk, by flying from its presence, 
and hiding themselves in the dust. It is also stkposed to 
live longer than any other serpent j the ancient heathens, 
therefore, pronounced it to be immortal, and placed it in 
the numlx:r of their deities ; and because it had the dan- 
gerous power, in general belief, of killing with its pestife- 
rous breath the strongest animals, it seemed to them in- 
vested with the power of life and death. It became, 
therefore, the favorite symbol of kings, and was employed 

the prophet to symbolize the great and good Hezekiah, 
with strict propriety . — Abbott 

CODBINGTON, (Wili.iam,) one of the founders of 
Rhode Island, was a narive of Lincolnshire, England. 
He came to this countr 3 f as an assistant, or one of the 
magistrates of Massachusetts, and arrived at Salem in 
the ’Arab6lla> June 12, 1630. He was several limes recho- 
sen to that office; but in 1637, when governor Vane, to 
whose interest he was attached, was superseded by Mr. 
Wiothiopy he aim was leB out of the magistracy. He re- 
moved to Rhode Island, April 26, 1638, and was the prin- 
cipal instrument in effecting the original settlemeit^of that 
place. His name stands first on the covenant, signed by 
eighteen persons at Aquetneck, or Rhode Island, March 
7, 1638, forming themselt^s into a body politicy to be 


governed by the laws of the Lord Jesus Christ, the King 
of kings. 

Mr. Coddington was chosen governor seven years suc- 
cessively, until the charter was obtained, and the island 
was incorporated with Providence plantations. In 1647, 
he assisted in forming the body of laws, w^hich has been 
the basis of the government of Rhode Island ever since. 
In 1652, he retirea from public business ; but towards the 
close of his life he was j^vailed on to accept the chief 
magistracy. He was governor in the years 1674 and 
1675. He died, November 1, 1678, aged seventy-seven. 

He appears to have been prudent in has administration, 
and active in promoting the welfare of the little common- 
wealth, which he had assisted in founding. While he lived 
in Rhode Island, he embraced the sentiments of the Quakers. 
He was a warm advocate for liberty of conscience. See 
Dedication of Callender’s Historical Discourse ; Winthrop ; 
Hutchinson, i. 18. — Allen. 

CCELlCOLiE ; (worshippers of the heavens j) an ob- 
scure sect of African heretics, in the fifth century, who 
seem to have mixed up some parts of Judaism and pagan- 
ism with Christianity, and to have used both circumcision 
and baptism . It is not, however, improbable that they 
have been slandered, as the pagans called the Jews them- 
selves by this name. See Turner’s History, p. 180 ; Bell’s 
Wanderings, p. 192. — WUHam. 

C(ELO SYRIA ; hollow or lUpressed Syria ; Syria in the 
vale. 1 Mac. 13: 10. This name imports the hollow land, 
or region, situated between two long ridges of mountains ; 
and those mountains have been always understood to be 
Libanus and Anti-libanus. As these ridges run parallel 
for many leagues, they contain between them a long, ex- 
tensive, and extremely fruilftd valley. — Watson. 

CCE NOBITES ; monks of the fourth century, who lived 
in a settled community under an abbot. See Bro^hton’s 
Dictionary. — WUliams. 

COGAN, (Thomas,) a physician, was born, in 1736, at 
Kibworth, in Leicestershire, and was educated under Dr. 
Aikin. In conjunction with Dr. Hawes he founded the 
Humane Society. A considerable part of his life was 
spent in Holland. He died in 1818. He translated the 
works of Camper, and published some original works; 
among which are, The Rhine, or A Journey from Utrecht 
to Frankfort ; a Philosophical Treatise on the Passions ; 
Ethical Questions; and Theological Disquisitions. — Do- 
venpart. 

COHORT ; a military term used by the Romans, to de- 
note a company generally composed of six hundred foot 
soldiers : a le^on consisted of ten cohorts, every cohort 
being compuseA of three maniples, and every maniple of 
two hundred ; a legion, consequently, contmned in all six 
thousand men. Others allow but five hundred men to a 
cohort, which would make five thousand in alegkm. It is 
probable, that cohorts among the Romans, as companies 
among the modems, often varied as to their number. — 
Calmet. 

COKE, (Thomas, LL. D.,) was born at Brecon, in South 
Wales, on the 9th of September, 1747. His father, Mr. 
Bartholomew Coke, was an eminent surgeon, residing in 
that place ; a man of ^at respectability, and several 
times filled the oflice of chief magistrate of the town. 
Thomas was their only child ; and his affectionate parents 
watched over his infant days with unusual solicitude. In 
early life he was, however, deprived, by death, of his fa- 
ther, and to the care of his widowed mother he wa.s con- 
signed. He received the first elements of knowledge in 
the college school at Brecon, and was attentive and studi- 
ous. At the age of sixteen, he was removed from Brecon 
to Oxford ; and,, in the Lent teqn of his seventeenth year, 
was entered a ^ntleman commoner at Jesus college, in 
that umversity. At college he became acquainted with 
the vicious and profane ; and was even a captive to those 
snares of infidelity which he hadat first surveyed with detes- 
tation and horror* His principles being thus tainted, his 
conduct became infected j but tie was preserved, to a great 
degree, from committing those abominable crimes which 
he Observed peiilcamed by eimrs. Mr. Coke was however 
unhappy ; and amidst aU the noise and clamor, and mirth 
and felly of his associates, he was frequently pensive and 
discontented. At this time he paid a visit to a clergyman 
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in Wales ; &nd, by Ihe preaching’ of the gospel at that reception from Mr. WeslCT sro not Und ; the ^^nier vas 
place, by perusing the discourses and disputations of a mfesionaTy, the latter the founder m a sect. Thetat^ 
bishop Sherlock, and by reading the celebrated Treatise expected too tnach submission ; ^ former was OBe ^rflho, 
Oil ttetfencratioiii by Dr. Witherspoon » his mind became last men in the world to concede to what regarded 
gradually enlt^ten^. though he md not at that time be- spirit of harsh legislation. In 1786, he was em^yed in 
come a CbiMan. visiting the Norman isles, and was made instnunental 

On June 17th, 1775, be took his degree of doctor of civil of establishing a Methodist society in Guernsey. On re- 
laws, and obtained a curacy at South Petherton, in So- turning from "the Norman isles. Dr. Coke prejmred for 
mersetshire, where his congregation increased : he built a another voyage across the Atlantic. He determined on 
gallery to the church, at his own expense. He evinced visiting Nova Scotia, and, with three missionaries, embark- 
great anxiety for the improvement of his charge, and was ed at Gravesend, on the 24th of September. 1786. The 
speedily accused of being a Methodist. To the doctrines violence of the weather, however, retarded their voyage j 
of 'Mr. Wesley he became attached ; xealously preached and, after having been greatly inconvenienced by storms 
them at South Petherton j received a reprimand for his and hurricanes, gales and tempests, their weather-beaten 
zeal from the bishop of Bath and Wells ; and was eventu- bark cast anchor in the harbor of Antigua, in the West 
ally dismissed by the rector of the parish, for his pious Indies, on December 25th, 1786. Dr. Coke instantly corn- 
concern to promote the welfare of his parishioners. Ba- menced his labors as a missionary, and repeatedly preach- 
nished from the church of South Petherton, he preached ed with a success proportioned to his zeal. He then visit- 
in the open air, and attracted considerable attention. In ed St. Vincent’s and St. Christopher’s, at Kingston ; in the 
the month of July, 1777, he met with Mr. Wesley, cmi- former he stationed Mr. Clarke, one of the missionaries ; 
versed with him, received an explanation of his plans and and, in all his tour, received the general applause and 
system, and determined to become a preacher in that soci- gratitude of the negroes, and of many intelligent inhabi- 
ety. As a preacher, in London he was very p<^lar, and lanis. On February 10th, 1787, he sailed from St. £usta« 
his faipe r^idly spread oyer an extensive district. In tius to Charleston, in America, where he arrived, after a 
1780, Mr- Wesley aj^poimdldlim to stb^ntend the Lon- pleasant voyage of eighteen days. There he labored as a 
don circuit j and he variops-Wesleyan societies minister of the gospel for about a month. In April, he 

in Ireland. attended at the conference at Baltimore, and was rejoiced 

In 1784, Mr.Wesleyiix4!cuted the celebrated deed of decia- by the intelligence, that more than six thousand six hun- 
ration as to all bis chapels, and appointed Dr. Coke as one dred persons had been added to the societies through 
of the trustees. In 1782, Dr. Coke held the first Irish the United States. 

conference, and his conduct on this occasion so delighted the Having now surveyed several islands in the West In- 
Irish, that they requested he would always preside. Mr. dies, and observed the general state of religion on the con- 
Wesiey, having visited America, instituted many Christian tinent of America, he prepared to return to Mr. Wesley ; 
societies j and, having been the instrument of converting preached his farewell sermon at Philadelphia ; and arrived 


many persons, Dr. Coke privately resolved there to become 
a preacher j and, on the 2d of September, 1784, he was 
set apart, by Mr. Wesley, as a presbyter of the church of 
England, and a missionary to North America. On the 
18th of September, 1784, the vessel weighed anchor, and 
Dr, Coke, with other missionaries, commenced their voy- 
age, with confidence in God, and desires to promote his 
glor^. At New York, in America, he safely arrived ; im- 
mediately there commenced preaching; on the 6th of No- 


preached 1 

in Dublin bay on the 25th of June, 1787. He immedi- 
ately repaired to the Irish conference, represented the con- 
dition of the heathen, and excited a ^neral and powerful 
desire to send missionaries forthwith to the West Indies. 
From Ireland he travelled, with Mr. Wesley, to the Eng- 
lish conference at Manchester. At the conclusion of the 
conference he left Manchester, and again visited the Nor- 
man islands. In those isles he preached with great success, 
to large and attentive congregations. On leaving the Nor- 


vember reached Philadelphia, and on the ensuing^ day man islands, he repaired to England, visited many of the 


preachedf In one of the churches. Immediately, m the 
spirit of a Christian missionary, he commenced his labors, 
and preached in the open air. By the conference assem- 
bl6d at Baltimore, Mr. Wesley’s plans and system were 
approved, and Dr. Coke there preached his celebrated ser- 
mon ** On the Godhead of Christ.” Deacons, elders, and 
a superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal church in 
America were appointed ; and harmony, peace, and piety 
prerided over the proceedings. 

When the war commenced between England and Ame- 
rica, the Methodists were opposed by the government of 
America, on the ground of Mr. Wesley’s decided attach- 
ment to the measures of England ; but Dr. Coke and Mr. 
As bury, in behalf of the American Methodists, presented 
to general Washington an address, declaratory of their 
loyalty and obedience to their rulers, and of congratulation 
on his elevaiion. The propriety of that address has been 
questioned ; but it preserved the Methodists in America 
from pemecution, and religion from reproach. To it, gene- 
ralrWashington returned an affectionate and pious reply. 

To the cause of the gospel in the United States he now 
paid increased attention ; collected a considerable sum to- 
wards the erection of a college ; directed its commence- 


principal towns, -and qmployed his time in preaching and 
collecting funds to provide for the missionaries to the West 
Indies. Towards the close of the year 1788, he sailed, 
with three missionaries, to Barbadoes, where he was kind- 
ly received. He travelled to the country of the Caribbs— 
explored the recesses of the forest, and the seclusions of 
savage life — visited the plantations — settled a missionary 
at St. Vincent’s — sailed for DominicEi — revisited Antigua — 
repaired to St. Eustatius — preached daily — superintended 
the temporal and spiritual affairs of the mission— ^apd af- 
forded directions, encouragement, or reproof, as circum- 
stances required. On departing from this island. Dr. Coke 
repaired to Nevis, Saba, Tortola, Santa Cruz, and Jamai- 
ca, where he landed on the 19th of January, 1789. 

This indefatigable man, having thus passed through the 
islands, established missionaries in several, and prepared 
the way for others in nearly all, once more sailed for the 
continent of America, and arrived at Charleston on the 
24th of February. At Georgia he at length arrived, in 
time for the conference, and then returned to Charleston, 
where another was held for South Carolina. From thence ' 
he proceeded to North Carolina, and then to Virginia. He 
also attended two conferences in the state of Maryland, one 


usefulness and increas- at Philadelphia, and another at New York. Animated by 
destruction by past success, he determined on introducing Christianity 
Coke yet m&reainW the native Indittiisi and having made the 
ITS? ih* .>hnn-iS. "" e” extensive tour necessary arrangements, he sailed for England on the flth 

^LSto^v «d ™ "“'f l** to plead in behaIfkJ negro««¥ the West Iiu^^hicI 

OnJaaeM, Dr. 0«M» ssUed for England. His part of the kingdom, ud w«^ mote than repaid for 
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his exertions, by the kindness with which he was re- 
ceived. 

Ccmsiderlng this part of his work completed, he deter- 
mined once more on visiting the West Indies j and, ac- 
cordingly, sailed from Falmouth on the 16th of October, 
1790, in company with two missionaries. On the 22d of 
November, lie reached Barbadoes, after a delightful passage 
of five weeks. After preaching for some time in Bridge- 
town, he visited St, Vincent’s, Grenada, and Antigua, 
where he again preached with equal success, and found, 
during his absence, much progress had been made in 
the preaching of the gospel . He next arrived at the island 
of St. Eustatius, but was there forbidden to preach, by the 
governor. He consequently determined to leave the island, 
and repair to Holland, to lay before the Dutch government 
the situation of the inhabitants of the latter place, and of 
Saba. He next sailed from Jamaica for Charleston, in 
South Carolina, where he arrived on 27tlLof January, 1791. 
From this place, after renewing his former exertions for 
some time, he sailed for England. On the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1792, he again sailed from Gravesend for America, 
and arrived at St. Eustatius on the 3 1st of December, 
where he was j^Ul refused the privilege of preaching. 
The tempest of persecution had not ceased ; and he left, 
in the island of St. Vincent’s, the only missionary, a Mr. 
Lamb, who was then confined in prison for preaching to 
the negroes. From thence he repaired to Antigua, Barba- 
does, and Jamaica ; and, after exerting himself with his 
usual benevolence, returned to England, where be arrived 
on the 6th of March, 1793, with a heart glowing with 
gratitude to God for his mercies. 

Dr. Coke, having constantly kept in view the melan- 
choly situation of the inhabitants of St. Vincent’s, on his 
arrival in England, drew out a plain statement of the case, 
to lay before the king in council ; and to give more effect 
to the design, he made a personal application to some 
members of the executive governmetu. Those applica- 
tions aroused the attention of the council, who forwarded 
letters to the governors of the West India islands, with 
inquiries as to the ged^ral conduct of the oiissionaries. 
Dr. Coke waited the result with laudable impatience ; and, 
on the 31st of August, 1793, he had the hejart-felt gratifica- 
tion of hearing t!^t the edict of St. Vincent’s was disal- 
lowed. 

Having thus obtained the freedom of one island, this' 
eminent philanthropist could not be content till St. Eusla- 
tius received the same ble.ssing ; and he accordingly en- 
deavored to seek for protection against the gov4?rnor. He di- 
rectly set i^ail for Holland ; presented his memorial, and soli- 
cited the official interference of the Dutch government. 
Actuated by a principle of conscious rectitude, he wailed 
personally on the stadiholder, who admitted him^atid gave 
him a favorable reception ; but no decided ansswer was 
obtained till some months afterwards, when a gentleman 
in the island applied to the governor, and inclined him to 
depart from the spirit of intolerance manifested by his 
predecessors ; and from that time preaching was allowed, 
and the anient spirit of Dr. Coke was made to rejoice at 
the happy change. 

On the 1st of January, 1814, he sailed for India, but 
died on his passage by, a sudden stroke of apoplexy. The 
ocean received his mortal remains; but his memory is 
embalmed in the hearts of thousands, and his happy apirit 
rests with his faithful Lord till the sea shall give up her 
dead. See Life of Dr. Coke, by Samuel Drew . — Joneses 
Christ. Biog, 

COLD. Spiritual coldness consists in an utter, or very 
great unconcern about Jesus Christ and divine things. 
Matt. 24: 12. Professors are neither cold nor hot when 
they retain the profession of truth in some degree, but 
have no active liveliness, zeal, or concern for tfie power 
of it. Christ’s wishing men were either cold or hot imports, 
that none are more detested of liim, of dishonoring to him, 
than hy^pocritical and careless professors of the Christian 
faith. Kev. 15, 16 Bronm, 

COLET, (Da. Jonn,) a learned English divine, wa^s 
bom in Londoh, in 1466, and was the eldest son of Sir 
Henry Colet, knight, twice lord raiyor, who had, besides 
him, twenty-one children. In 1483, he was sent to Mag- 
dalen opfUege, Oxford, where he spent seven years in the 


study of logic and philosophy, and took the degrees ill 
arts. Having laid a goml foundation of learning at home, 
he travelled ahroad for further improvement, vi.siting 
France and Italy, in which countnc^i lie seems to have 
passed the time from 1493 to 1 497. At Paris he became ac- 
quainted with several learned men. nnd among others, with 
the celebrated Budmus. and after wauls with Erasmus. On 
his return, in 1497, he was ordained deacon in December, 
and priest in July, 1498. Before he entered into orders, 
he was beset v ith great temptations, from his natural dis- 
position, to lay aside study, and give himself up to gayety 
and dissipation, for he was constitutionally inclined that 
way; but he mortified hi.s propensities and j^sions ; and, 
ufter continuing a few months with his parents and friends 
in London, he retired to Oxford. 

Here he commenced his career with delivering public 
lectures on the epistles of the apostle Paul, whi^^h ne did 
without stipend or reward ; and the novelty of the under- 
taking drew a vast crowd of hearers, w^ho admired him 
greatly. And here began bis memorable friendship with 
Erasmus, who came to Oxford in 1497, a friendship which 
remained unshaken and inviolable to the day ot their 
deaths. He continued these lectures during the period of 
three years, and in 1501 was admitted to proceed to divi- 
nity, or to the reading of the sentences, as termed in the 
church of Rome. In 1504, he commenced doctor in divi- 
nity, and in May, 1505, was instituted a prebend in St. 
Paul’s, London. He was at the same time made dean of 
that church, quite unexpectedly ; and being raised to that 
high station, he begun to reform the decayed discipline of 
his cathedral. He brought in a new practice of preaichirig 
himself on Sundays and high festivals, and called Ip his 
assistance other learned men, whom he appointed to reiul 
divinity lectures. These lectures raised in the nafton a 
spirit of inquiry after the Holy Scriptures, which had then 
long been laid aside for the school divinity, and so might 
be said to prepare a way for the reformation which soon 
after ensued. We cannot but think that Colet was in 
some measure instrumental towards it, though he did not 
live to see it effected ; for he expressed a great contempt 
for religious hou.ses, exposed the abuses that prevailed in 
them, and the mischiefs attending the imposing celibacy 
on the clergy. This way of thinking, together with his 
free and public manner of communicaling his thoughts, 
which were then regarded as impious and heretical, ren- 
dered him very obnoxious to the clergy, and exposed him 
to a persecution from the bishop of .[.ondon. Latimer 
tells us in his sermons, not only was Colet brought into 
trouble, but he would certainly have gone to the stake, had 
not God turned Ihc king’s heart. 

This state of things made him weary of the world, and 
he began to think of disposing of his effects, and retiring 
into privacy. In pursuance of his design, his first object 
\yas to found St. Paul’s school, for the gratuitous educa- 
tion of one hundred and fifty-three children, with suitable 
masters, Acc., for all of which provision was made, by 
funds intrusted to the Mercers’ company, under whose 
auspices it has continued to flourish, and by whom the 
present handsome edifice, at the east end of St. Paul’s ca- 
thedral, was rebuilt from the foundation, on the original 
site, and opened in the springof 1825. Dean Colet survived 
this noble act of his munificence only seven j'ears. He 
died, September 16, 1519, in his fifty-third year. See Biog. 
Brit. vol. i — Joneses Chr. Biog. 

COLLECT ; a short prayer. In the liturgy of the 
church of England, and the mass of the Romanists, it de- 
notes a prayer accommodated to any particular day, oc- 
casion, or the like. In general, all the prayers in each 
office are called collects, either because the priest speaks 
in the name of the whole assembly, whose sentiments and 
desires he sums up by the word Oremus,” Let us pray,” 
or because those prayers are offered when the people are 
assembled together. The popes Gclasius and Gregory are 
said to have been the first who established collects. Dr. 
Despence, of Paris, wrote a treatise on collects, their origin, 
antiquity, &c.— FTewd. Buck. 

COLLEGtANS, or Colleotants ; a aect forme<l among 
the Armmians and Baptists in Holland, abotit the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth centuiyr so called because of 
their oetleges or meetings twice every week, where every 
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one, females excepted, has the same liberty of expounding 
the Scripture, pray mg, &c. They are said to be all either 
Arians or Socinians i they never communicate in the col- 
lege, but meet t^dee a year, fioro all mrts of Holland, at 
Rtttnsbergh, (A^^hence they are also called RAensAergAm,) a 
village two miles from Leyden, where they communicate 
together 5 admitting every one that presents himself, pro^ 
fessing his faith in the divinity of the Holy Scriptures, and 
resolution to live suitably to their precepts and doctrines, 
without regard to his sect or opinion. They have no par- 
ticular ministers, but epch officiates as he is disposed. 
They baptize by immersion. — Ilmd. Bvtk. 

COLLIER, (JKREMy,) an eminent non-juring divine, was 
born, in 1630, at Stow Qui, in Cambridgeshire. He look 
his degree at Caius college, Cambridge, in 1676, and ob- 
tained a living, which he re.’cigned for the lectureship of 
Cray’s Inn. At the revolution, he not only refused the 
oaths, but was active in behalf of the dethroned monarch, 
jit last, he turned his talents to better ends, and made war 
on the licentiousness of the theatre. His first work on 
this subject was, A Short View of the Immorality and Pro- 
fanencss of the Stage. The wits in vain opposed him, for 
virtue was on his side j and, after a ten years’ struggle, 
he accomplished his olqect. The rest of his life was s[)ent 
in various literary labors, among which Were essays j a 
trsmslation of Moreri ; an Ecclesiastical History of Eng- 
land j and Discourses on Practical Subjects. He died in 
1726. Collier was a man of talents ; and, however we 
may be inclined to censure his political principles, would 
be unjust to deny him the praise of having been an honest 
and disinterested man. — Davenport. 

COLLINS, (Anthony,) a controversial deist, of no 
mean talents, was born at Heston, near Hounslow, in 
1676 ; was educated at Eton, and King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and, being a man of property, spent his life in 
literary pursuits, and in performing the duties of a magis- 
trate. He died in 1729. His religious principles brought 
him into violent collision with Bentley, Chandler, and ma- 
ny other.s. Among his works , may be mentioned. Priest- 
craft in Perfection ; A Discourse on Free-thinking j A Phi- 
losophical Inquiry concerning Human Liberty; and A 
Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion . — Davenport. 

COLLUTHIANS ; followers of Colluthus, a priest of 
Alexandria, in the fourth century, who is said to have 
taught that God w^as not the author of the evils and afflic- 
tions of this life j also that a presbyter might ordain. If 
we can forgive the latter error, which it seems he put in 
practice, we may easily account for the former, which 
probably originated from the strong terras he used in op- 
posing Necessarian errors j teaching that men’s sins ori- 
ginated from themselves, and not from God; and that 
these were the cause of all our sufferings. He was con- 
demned, however, at a council, held at Alexandria, in A. 
D. 335 ; and the sect vanished soon after. See Turner’s 
History, p. 145; Broughton’s Dictionary. — WUliants. 

COLLYllipiANS, were so called from certain cakes or 
loaves (coUyrides) which, once a year, they offered to the 
virgin Mary, with vsome superstitious rites, and then divid- 
ed them among themselves. These superstitious people 
had their rise in the fourth century ; first in Thrace, and 
afterwards they spread into Africa, chiefly among female 
devotees, who sought the protection of the Virgin. See 
Broughton s Dictionary; Turner’s History, p. 160; Belfs 

Wanderings, p. 194.— Wi/hVims. 

OOmAN, (Benjamin, D. D.,) first minister of the 

."o ® bom in that town, 

Oember 19, 1673. He was distinguished by early piety 
and zeal m literary pursyiits, and in 1692 was graduated 
at Harvard college. Beginning to preach soon afterwards, 
m benevolent labors were enjoyed for half a vear bv th^ 
town of Medford. In July, iW, he emteffloK 
OOtl. 

A new society having been formed in Brattle street 
Boston, the principal gentlemen, who composed it sent 
him «a ihvitation to return to his native country, and to 
hojhoir minister. The peculiar constitution of this church 
dhlfeimf from that the other churches in New England’ 

the fonnders desirous that he liicrald be ordained 
in London. Th^ appwed the confession df Mth, 


composed by the Westminster assembly ; but they weye 
averse to the public relation of experiences, then practised 
previously to admission into the churches, and they wish- 
ed the Scriptures to be read on the Sabbath, and the L^’s 
prayer to be used. It may excite surprise at the 
day, that the practice of reading the Scripture and repeat- 
ing the Lord’s prayer, as a part of the services of the Sab- 
bath, should have excited opposition j but many were of- 
fended, thou^ it was not long before a number of other 
churches followed in the steps of Brattle street. The 
ground of opposition to this new church was the stitmg 
features of episcopacy, which it was imagined, were 
to be discerned in it. These innovations, the ibunders 
believed, would excite alarm, and to avoid difficulty, 
Mjr. Colman was ordained by some dissenting ministers in 
Londom August 4, 1699. •He arrived at Boston, November 
1, and December 24th', the new house of worship was open- 
ed, and Mr. C6lman preached in it for the first time. 

He was an eminently useful and good man, and was 
universally respected for his lehrning and talents. He 
was distinguished as a preacher. Tall and erect in sta- 
ture, of a benign aspect, presenting in his whole appear- 
ance something ^amiable and venerable, and having a pe- 
culiar expression in his eye, he was enabled to interest his 
hearers. His voice was Wmonious, and his action inimi- 
table. He was ranked among the first ministers of New 
England. Jesus Christ was Iho great subject of bis 
preachhag. He dwelt upon the Redeemer in his person, 
natures, offices, and benefits ; in his eternal Godhead ; in 
the covenants of redemption and of grace ; and upon the 
duties of natural religion as performed only by strength 
derived from the Savior, and as acceptable only for his 
sake. But his labors were not confineo to what particu- 
larly related to his profession. He was emptoyed, in his 
younger as well as in his latter year,s, on weighty affairs 
by the general court. No minister has since possessed so 
great influence. His attention to civil concerns drew up- 
on him censure, and at times insult ; but he thought him- 
self justified in embracing every opportunity for doing 
good. He knew the interest of lifcs country, and was able 
to promote tt ; and he could not admit, that die circum- 
stance of his being a minister ought to- prevent his exer- 
tions. Still there were few men more zealous tind unwea- 
ried in the labors of his sacred office. His character was 
singularly excellent. Having imbibed the true spirit of 
the gospel, he was catholic, moderate, benevolent, ever 
anxious to promote the gospel of salvation. He was will- 
ing to sacrifice every thing, but truth, to peace. After a 
life conspicuous for sanctity and usefulness, he met the 
king of terrors without fear, August 29, 1747, at the age 
of seventy-three. He published a great number of ser- 
mons. His life was written by Mr. Torell, who married 
his daughter, and published in 8vo, in 1749, — Alien. 

COLONY. This word does not alivays imply that any 
considerable body of citizens from Rome had left their na- 
tive city, and had founded a new town where (here had 
been none, as the colonies in America were founded. No 
doubt, a settlement of Romans might give rise to Roman 
colonies ; and many bodies of their troops, after they were 
dismissed from military service, received allotments in 
di^nt toums. But anciently many cities were favored 
with the character of colonies, by which they became en- 
titled to the privileges of Roman citizens, and were con- 
sidered as bmng in a manner Roman, in reward for ser- 
vices which they had rendered to the government of Rome, 
or to the enmerors. (See Pbu itpi. )^Ca/met. 

COLOSSE ; a city of Phr 3 rgia Minor, which stood on 
the river Lyceus, at an equal distance between Laodicea 
and Hierapolis. These three cities, says Eusebius, were 
destroyed by an earthquake, in the tenth of Nero, or about 
two years after the dare of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Oolos- 
sians. Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Colosse were at ho ^eat 
distance fiom each other j which accounts for the apostle 
Pacd, when writing to his Christl^ brethren in the latter 
of these places, mentioning tliem all in connexion with 
each other. Col. 4: 18. Of these cities, ho'iyever, Laodicea 
was the greatest, for it was the metropoHs of Phrygia, 
thou^ Colosse Is said to have been a great and weafChy 
place. The inhabitants Of Phrygia, says Dr. Maeknight, 
were fomous for the worship of Bacchus, and of Oyhele, 
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ibe mother of the gods ; whence the latter was called 
Fhri/gui mater i by way oSf eminence. In her worship, as 
well as in that of Bacchus, both sexes practised every 
species of debauchery in speech and action, with a frantic 
rage whidi they pretended was occasioned by the inspira- 
tion of the deiti^ whom they worshipped. These were 
the orgies, from ragCj of Bacchus and Cybele, so 
famed in antiquity, the lascivious rites of which being 
perfectly adapted to the corruptions of the human heart, 
were performed by both sexes without shame or remorse. 
Hence, as the l^n of God came into the world to destroy 
the works of the devil, it appeared, in the eye of his apos- 
tle, a matter of great importance to carry the light of the 
gospel into countries where these abominable impurities 
were not only practised, but even dignified with the honora- 
ble appellation of religious worship j especially as nothing 
but the heaven-descended light of the gospel could dispel 
such a pernicious infatuation. That this salutary purpose 
might be effectually accomphshad, Paul, accompanied by 
Silas and Timothy, went at different times inio Phrygia, 
and preached the gospel in many cities of that country 
with great success : but it is thought by many persons, 
that the Epistle to the Cokjssians contams internal marks 
of his never having been at Cotosse when he wrote it. !]^is 
opinion rests principally Open the foUdwing passage 
I would that ye knew what great conflict I have for you, 
and for them at Laodicea, and for as many as^ have not 
96m my faee in the flesh,** (Col. 2: I j) but these words, if 
they prove any thing ii]^n this question, prove that St. 
Paul had never been either at Laodicea or Colosse ; but 
surely it is very improbable that he should have travelled 
twice into Phrygia for the purjj^e of preaching the gospel, 
and not have gone either to Laodicea or Colosse, which 
were the two principal cities of that country ; esj^cialJy 
as in the second journey into those parts it is said, that he 
“went over alt the country of Galatia and Phrygia, 
Strengthening all the disciples ;** and moreover, we know 
that it was the aposlle*8 practice to preach at the most 
considerable places of every district into which he 'went. 
Dr. Lardner, after arguing this point, says, “ From all 
these considerations, it appears to me very probable that 
the church at Colosse had been planted by the apostle Paul, 
and that the Christians there were his friends, disciples, 
and converts.” 

The epistle greatly resembles that to ^6 Ephesians, 
both in sentiment and expression. After saluting the Co- 
lossian Christians in his own name, and that of Timothy, 
St. Paul assures them, that since he had heard of their 
faith in Christ Jesus, and of their love to all Christians, 
he had not ceased to return thanks to God for them, and to 
pray that they might increase in spiritual knowledge, and 
abound jin every good work ; he describes the dignity of 
Christ, and declares the universality of the gospel dispensa- 
titwr, which was a mystery formerly bidden, but now made 
manifest ; and he mentions his own appointment, through 
the grace of God, to be the apostle of the ^ntiles ; he ex- 
presses a tender concern for the Ckdossians and other 
Christians of Phrygia, and cautions them again^ being 
seduced from the simplicity of the gosfiel, by the subtlety 
of pa^n philosophers, or the sup^tition of judaizing 
Christians ; he directs them to set their afiections on things 
above, and forbids every species of licentiousness ; he ex- 
horts to a variety of Christian virtues, to meekness, vera- 
city, humility, charity, and devotion ; he enforces the duties 
of wives, husbands, children, fathers, servants, and mas- 
ters ; he inculcates the duty of prayer, and of prudent 
be^avitHT towards unbelievers^ and after adding the salu- 
tations of several persons then at Home, and desiring that 
this epistle might be read in the church of their nei^bors 
the liuxliceans, he concludes with a salutation from him- 
self, written, as usual, with his own hand. (See Adjure.) — 
Watam* 

COLITMBUS, (Christopher^ the discoverer of the new 
world, whose real name was Colombo, was bom in the 
Genoese territory in 1441,. but whether at Genoa, Savona, 
Kervi, or jCkigmo, was long a matter in dispute. That it 
was at Genoa, is no longer a matter of doulH. He studied 
a while at Pavia, but quitted the university at an early 
Mriod to follow a maritime life. Between thirty and 
lorty years were spent by him in voyages to various parts 


of the world, during which geometry, astronomy, and co»» 
mogrsiihy occupied much of his attention. At length, he 
settled at Lisbon, where he married the orphan daughter 
of Palestrello, an Italian navigator. His geographical in- 
vestigations, supported by the evidence of pieces of carved 
wood, trunks of trees and cancs, drifted across the Atlantic, 
induced him to ^lieve that, by stretching across the ocean 
in a westerly direction, the shores of Eastern Asia might 
be reached, and he resolved to obtain from some sovereign 
the means of making the attempt. Years of solicitation 
were* spent in vain ; his proposals were not listened to at 
Genoa, Lisbon, or London. At length, they were tardily 
accepted by Ferdinand and Isabella m Spain. On the 
2d of August, 1492, Columbus with three small vessels 
sailed on his daring adventure from the port of Palos. He 
stopped at the Canaries, whence he departed on the 6th of 
September, and continued his onward course for thiny-five 
dayii, seeing nothing around him but the billows and the 
*Sky. ♦Already daunted by the terrors of unknown seas, 
the variation of the compass, which wem now first observ- 
ed, overpowered the courage of the sailors, and they were 
mom than once on the point of breaking into open mutiny, 
and steering back to Spain. The long-sought land at last 
appeared, on the night of the 11th of October, 1492. It 
was Ouanahani, one of the Bahamas, to which he gave 
the name of San Salvador. After having built a fort, and 
left in it thirty-eight men, he returned to Europe, and an- 
chored at Palos on the 15th of March, 1193. The people 
received him with enthusiasm, the cuurt heaped honors 
upon him. Columbus made three more voyages to the 
western world ; one in the autumn of 1493, another in 
1498, and the last in 1504, and considerably enlarged the 
sphere of his discoveries. His latter years, however, were 
embittered by the worst arts of envy, and the jealousy of 
his sovereign. He died at Valladolid, 1506, at the age of 
sevQUty, having received little else than injuries and in- 
sulrs for the invaluable services rendered by him to his 
country and mankind. 

Columbus was a Christian, and, though a Catholic, ap- 
pears to have been habituafly animated by his high moral 
and religious sentiments. His faith in God never forsook 
him ; although in one or two instances he resorted to un- 
justifiable moan.s of securing aid from the Indians. These 
cases, however were extreme. His last words were, 
“ Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.** — Bavm- 
porti Alkn ; L>/c, by Irvmg. 

COME, CoMiNo. God’s coming does not signify literally 
any change of place ; for do not I fill heavm and earthy 
$aith the Lord ? but it signifies some new manifestation of 
his presence ; either by a resplendent and awful symbol 
as to Israel of old, or by the operations of his power in 
mercy or judgment, in which sense be may be said to visit 
men from age to age. Ps. 1: 3. and 101: 2. John 14: 23. 
Men ame to God when they worship and serve him ; apply 
to him by prayer j enjoy his presence j and receive out of 
his fulness. Heb. 7: 25. 11: 6. John 14: 6. To come to 
Christ is to apply to him for salvation as lost sinners ; re- 
nouncing all dependence on our own righteousness, wis- 
dom, and strength ; and seeking by faith and prayer every 
needed, provide, and promised blessing in Him. John 5: 
40. 6: 37. 1 Pet. 2: 4. It may be remarked that this very 
application, this movement of the heart in approaching 
the unseen Savior, involves a belief in him as an omnipre- 
sent, and of course, an infinite Friend. — Bromn, 

COMING OF CHRIST. This is either literal or meta- 
phorical. Literally y it is used in reference to his first ap- 
pearance in the flesh, (1 John 5: 20. 2 John 7;) or to his 
future appearance at the last day to fulfil his promises, to 
raise the dead, and judge the world in righteousness. Acts 
1: IL 3; 21. Heb. 9: 28. 1 Thess. 4: Ifi— 18. 1 Cor. 15: 12 
—59. Acts 10: 42. 24: IS. 2 Tim. 4: 1. Matt. 16: 27. 25: 
35-41. 

MetaphorkaUyy Christ is said to come when his gospel is 
introdu^ or preached in any place by his ministers, 
(J<;diii 15; 22. Ephes. 2*.' 17 ;) when his church or kingdom 
is visibly and powerfully established in the world, (Matt. 
16:. 28 j) when he bestows upon believers the influence of 
his and the pecuUar tdkens of his love, (John 14: 

18, 23, 28. 16: 16, 17 ;) when he executes his judgments 
on ndoked communities who reject or corrupt his gospel. 
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p Th^ds. 2: 8 ;) and when his providence calls os away 
worn the world by death, as preparatory to the judgment 
of the last day. Matt. 24: 42. 25: 13. John 14: 3. 

The basis , of this metaphorical usage) in regard to the 
coming of Christ) is the same as in relation to the coming 
of God, via. that as he governs the w^ld, every specific 
act of his providence and authority indicates his presence 
in a more striking manner to human conception ^ on the 
principle that no agent can act where he is not. 

COMFORTER) (Parakletasy) <me of the titles which 
the Holy Spirit is designated in the New Testament. John 
14: 16, 26. 15: 26. The name has, no doubt, a reference 
to his peculiar office in the economy of redemption j name- 
ly, that of imparting consolation to the hearts of Christ*s 
disciples, which he cfiects by taking of the things that 
are Christ’s,’^ and explaining them ; or, mother words, by 
illuminating their minds as to the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures, assuring them of the Savior’s love, bringing to their 
recollection his consolatory sayings, and filling their souls 
with peace and joy in^believing them. The word has also 
been rendered (^doocate, hdpery motatoTj teacher] dcc.^ The 
first well describes the office of the Spirit, as striving and 
pleading with the unconvert^ world, and especiafly as 
convincing of sin j f John 16: 8 — 11.) but the others are 
not so well supriortea by the connection of our Lo^s di&> 
course, which favors the translation, Coti^oHer ; because^ 
whatever gracious offices the Holy Spirit, was to perform 
for the disciples, the great end of all was to remove that 
sorrow which the approach of the draarture of Christ had 
poduced, and to render their joy full and con^lete. See 
Heber’s Bampton Lectures ; Hinton on the Spirit.— Watson. 

COMMAND. God commands the blessing of life, or the 
strength of his people, when by his will he furnishes it. 
Ps. 133: 3. and 68: 28. Saints command God concerning 
his sons and daughters, and the works of his hands, when 
in Christ’s name they earnestly plead his promise) and 
argue from his faithfulness, power, equity, and love, pledg- 
ed therein. Isa. 45: 11. 

Jesus Christ is the commander given to the people : he en- 
lists men for his spiritual soldiers ; he convenes, orders, 
encourages, and goes before them, in their gracious war- 
fare. Isa. 55: 4. — Broton. 

COMMEND. God commends his love ; he mpkes it ap- 
pear glorious and unbounded, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died lor us. Rom. 5: 8. Our unrighteous- 
ness commends the iighieousne.ss of God ; it gives occasion 
for him clearly to manifest his justice in punishing us, or 
in forgiving us through Christ’s blood : and the Jews’ re- 
jection of Christ demonstrates the faithfulness of God in' 
the ancient predictions. Rom. 3: 5, — Brown. 

COMMEND AM : the trust or administration of the re- 
venues of a vacant benefice, til! it is provided with a regu- 
lar incumbent. The practice, resorted to chiefly for the 
purpose of making up the smaller incomes of some of the 
bishops, has given occasion to great abuses j the bishops 
procuring several benefices, all of which they have held 
under this pretext, without directly violating the canon 
law. When a parson is made bishop, his parsonage be- 
comes vacant ; but if the king give him power, he may 
still hold it m cammendam. — Ifend. Back. * 

COMMENTARY* ; an exposition ; book of annotations 
or remarks. There are some people so wise in their own 
conceit, and think human helps of so little worth, that they 
despise commentaries on the Scriptures altogether ; but 
every student or preacher, whose business is to explain 
the sacred oracles, to make known the mind of God to 
f)thers, to settle cases of conscience, to oppose the sophis- 
try at sceptics, and to confound the arguments of infidels, 
would do well to avail himself of the most judicious, clear, 
copious, critical, and sound commentaries on the Bible. 
Nor can I suppose that commentaries oan be useless to the 
common people ; for though a spirit of serious inquiry 
with a little good sense, will go a great way in understand- 
ing the Bible, yet as the language is often figurative, as 
« aBusioos are made to ancient customs, and some parts re- 
quire more investigation than many common Chrisfians 
have time fot) a plain exposition certainly must be useful. 
Expofiitions of the Bible, however, may be made a bad use 
He who takes ipse dixit of a commentator, with- 
out ever examining whether <hp meaning given comport 
* Appptidix. 


with the textf he who gives himOelf no trouble toinveati- 
gate the Scrij^ure for himself, but take^r ocesunon to be in- 
dolent because others have labored for him, surely does 
wrong. Nor can it be said that those preadhers use thein 
prpperly, who, in making their sermons, fmrm their pHans 
Irom the commentator before they ^ve thought uwm the 
text. The best way is to follow our own talents ; nrfet. by 
prayer, study, and attention, to form our scheme, and then 
to examine the ojdmons of others' concerning it. We will 
here present die reader with a viewof soigae of those com- 
mentaries which are the most generally approved. And, 

1. in. my opinion, Bfemy takes the lead for common utili- 
tv. The sprightly notqs, tha inferences, the original 
thoughts, and the warm ajjpUcations to the conscience, 
make thm work jnsdy ^admired. It is true that there are 
some expressiefes which do not agree with the evangelic 
system ; h^t, as the late ]^r. Byland observes, It is im- 
possible mr a persqn of piety nnd taste to read him with- 
out wishing to be shut out ftrom all the world, to read him 
through without one mcMent’s interruption.” Mr. Henry 
ffid not live to complete this work. He went as far as the 
end of Acts. Romans was done by Dr. Evans ; the 1 
Corinthians, Samuel Brown | 2 Connthians, Dr. 'Mayo ; 
Galatians, Mr. Bayes : Ephesians, Mt. Boswdl; PhiUp- 
ptans, Mr. Harris ; Colossiana, Mr. Harris ; 1 and 2 Thes- 
salonians, Mr. Mayo ^ 1 and 2 Timothy, Mr. Atkinson ; 
Titus, Jbremiah Smith ; Philemon, Mr. Motter^ead j 
Hebrews, Mr. Tong ; James, Mr. Wright ; 1 Peter, Mr. 
Hill ; 2 Peter, Mr. Morril ; 1, 2, and 3 John, Mr. Rey- 
nolds; Jude, Mr. Billingsley; and the Revelation, by 
Mr. Tong. 

2. PooU Synopsis Criticoruirt,” five, folio volumes 
This is a valuable work, and ought to be in the possession 
pf every student ; it is much esteemed abroad, three edi- 
tions oT it having been pnblished on the continent. 

3. Rosenmueller’s Scholia on the Old and New Testa- 
ment contain a vast fund of biblical illustration, and should 
be in the library of every theological student. It is only 
to be regretted that the “ Scholia” of the younger Ros^- 
mueller, on the Old Testament, should be strongly tinc- 
tured with neology. 

3. Poole’s Annotation^, a rich and useful work. These 
were printed at London, in 1685, in 2 vols. fed. Poole 
4id not complete this work liimself. Mr. Jackson, of 
Moulsey, is the author of the annotations on the fifty-ninth 
and sixtieth chapters of Isaiah. Dr. Collings drew up the 
notes on the rest of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Lamentations, 
as also those on the four Evangelists, the two Emstles to 
the Corinthians, and that to the Galatians. Those to 
Timothy, Titus, PhBemon, and the Revelation, Ezekiel, 
and the minor Prophets, were done by Mr. Hurst. Daniel, 
by Mr. Cooper ; the Acts, by Mr. Vinke ; the Epistle to 
the Romans,' by Mr, Mayo ; the Ephesians, Mr. Veale ; 
the Philippians and Colossians, Mr. Adams : the Hebrews, 
Mr. Obadiah Hughes ; the Epistle of St. James, the two 
of St. Peter, and that of Jude, by Mr. Veale ; the three 
Epistles of John, by Mr. Howe. 

5. Dr. Gill’s, in 9 Vols. 4to. is an immense work ; and 
though it contains a great deal of repetition and extraneous 
matter, there is certainly a vast fund of information in it, 
especi^ly on Hebraical and rabbinical subjects. 

6. Brown’s Self4nterpreting Bible, in 2 vols. 4to. Its 
chief excellencies arei the marginal references, which.are 
exceedingly useftil to preachers ; and the close, plain, and 
practical improvement to each chapter. 

7. Scott’s Exoosition is excellent, as it abounds with 
practical remark, and the last' edition contains choice 
marginal references. The im{Mrovements are ilso very 
useful fbr families. 

8. Dr. Adam Claxke’k Commentary, with critical notes 
and marginal references, possesses considerable merit, 
and will be found a valuable treasure for the biblical stu- 
dent. 

On the New Testament, 

1. Burkitt contains many ingenious observations, fine 
turns, natural plans, and pungent addresses to the con- 
science. There are some expressions, however, that grate 
upon the ear of the evangelical Christian. 

2. Guyse’s Paraphrase is deservedly held in high esti- 
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iiuition for souaa doctrine, imr explicatioU| and just sen- 
timent. 

1 Dpddxidge’s Family Expositor. The criticisms in 
this vork render it valuaUe. It must be owned that die 
doctor labored to come as near as possible to the true sense 
of the text. 

4. Bezas Annbtationes, in quibus ratio intenuetatioius 
redditur; accessi^Uam J. Camerarii in novum imus com- 
mentarius, fol. Cantab. 1642, contains, besides the old 
X^tin version, Beza^s own version ; and in the mar- 
gin is given a summary of the passage, and in fee argu- 
mentative parts the connexion. 

5. Wolfii Cur® Fhilologic® et Critic® in Omnes Libros 
Nov. Test. 5 vols. 4U). 1739. Hamb. Basil, 1741. This 
is in a great measure a compilation after the manner of 
Poolers Synopsis, but interspersed with his own critical 
animadversions. 

6. Bengclii Gnomon Nov. Test. 4to. Tiftdng®, 1769, 
and Ulm®, 1763, contains an instructive pretaoe, a per- 
spicuous analysis of Oacli book, with shqrt notes. It is a 
I^rfect contrast ^to that of Wolfius. 

7. Hammond’s Paraphrase and-Ahnotations^ upon all 
the books of the New Testament, fM. 

8. Whitby’s Paraphrase and Commentar 3 ^paNew Tes- 
tament, 2 vols. fol. 

9. Wesley’s Explanatory Notes, 4to. or vols. 12mo. 
For different translations, see article Bible. 

CmmnUdm m Select Paris. 

1. Ainsworth on the Pentatejnch, Psalms, and Song of 
Solomon. 

2. Patrick’s Commentaries on the Historical Parts of 
the Holy Scriptures, 3 vols. 

3. Eightfoot’s Works, '2 vols. fol. contain a chronicle of 
the times, .and the order of the text of the Old Testament. 
The barmony, chronicle, and order.of the New Testament i 
the harmony of the four Evangelists ; a commentary on 
the Acts ; Hor® fitebraic®, A;c. ; (m the four Evangelists, 
Acta, and % Corinthians. 

4. Chrysostpmi Opera, 8 vols. fol. contain expositions 
of various parts. 

5. Calvin! Opera Omnia, 9 vols. contain commentaries 
on the Pentateuch, Joshua, homilies on Samuel, sermons 
on Job, commentaries on Psalms, Isaiah, Evangelists, 
Acts, Paul’s Epistles, and the other catholic Epistles ^ and 
pr®lectiones on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Pariiel, and the minor 
rrophets. 

6. JLowth on the Prophets. 

7. Pocock on some of the Minor Prophets. 

8. Locke on Paul’s Ej^tles. 

9. Hutcheson on the Smaller Prophets. 

IQ. Newcome on Ezekiel and Miuqr Prophets. 

^11. Macknight’s Harmony of the Gospel, and literal 
Translation of all the apostolical Epistles, with Commen- 
tary and Notes. 

12. Campbell’s Translation of the Gospels, with Notes 
and Dissertations. 

. 13. Bloomfield’s Critical Digest on all the books of the 
New Testament, except the Apocalypse. It contains a 
vast quantity of important critical materials. 

Ott Select Books. 

On Gettesis : Andyew Ftftler. 

On Bulk : Macgowan,, Lawson. 

Oft Job: 1. Caryll, 2 void fol. — 2. Hutchinson, 1669, 
fol. — 3. Goode.— 4. Chapellow. — 5. Heath. — 6. Peter!s 

Critical Dissertation.— 7, Stock 8. Fry.— 9. Ihr, J. M. 

Good. — 10. G. Noyes. 

On the Psdhns : 1. MoUeri Enorr. P.salm. M. 1619. — 2. 
Hammond’s Pamphrase. — 3. Amesii Lectiones in Omnes 
Fsalmo^ oct. J63o. — 4. Dickson. — 5. Horne’s Commenta- 
ry. — 6. Bp. Horsedy.— 7. Dr. Morrison. — 8. Dr. J. M. Good. 

On Sefect Psdm: J. Hildersham’s 162 Lectures on 
Psalm 51: — 2. Deeoetlogon’s Sermon cm Psalm 51: — 3. 
Greenham on PsAlm H9; — 4. Mhnton on Psalm 119;— 5, 
Owen on Psalm ISO:-— 6. Lather on the 15 Psalms of De- 
grees.-^?. Horton cm Psalms 4: 42: 51: and 63: — ^S.!|^ri4ges 
on Psalm 119: 

Oti Prooerbs ; Ibr, Mayer, Taylor, lo. Trapp, Geler, Ca§e. 

Ecc%%mtes: Brqugitton, Jermyti, WardJaw, 
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Cantidbs: Bishop Foliot, Mercier, Sanchez, Bossuet, 
Cocceius, Dr. James, Ainsworth, Durham, Bishop Hall, 
Bish^ Patrick, Dove, Trapp, Jackson, Dr. Collings, Dr. 
Gill, Dr. Percy, Harmer, Dr. Durell, Dr. J. M. G^; but 
perhaps the best, is Dr. Williams’s new translation, with 
commentary, dec. where the reader will find a list of other 
named who have translated and written on parts of this 
book. 

Eaiah : Vitringa, Lowth, M’Culloch. 

Jeremiah i Blayney. 

ExtUd: GreenhilL Newcome. 

Damd: fillet’s lUxapla, fol. Sir Isaac Newton on 
Px^hecies 6f Daiti^, Eeiln’s Signs of the Times. 

Hosea: Burroi^e, Bidbop Horsley’s translation, with 
explanatory nolj^ 

Of the other Prophets, see Commentaries on Select 
Parts. 

Gospels: See above, and article Harmony. Also, Hil- 
dersham on John 4: fol. Burgess on John 17; Manton on 
John 17; 

j^cts : Mayer, Trapp. 

Romans : Wilson, Parr, Turner, Professor Stuart. 

GedaUans : Lutlier, Ferguson, Perkins. 

Ephesians: Ferguson, Goodwin. 

Qtlossiam ; Byfield, Davenant, Elton. 

Trfws ; Dr. Tnomas Taylor. 

Hebrews : Dr. Owen, M’Lcan, Professor Stuart. 

Janies: Manton. 

1 Peter : Leighton, and N. Byefield on the first three 
chapters. 

2 Peter : Adam. 

John : IXardy on 1* Epistle, and Hawkins on the three 
Epistles of Jolm. 

Jude: Jenkins, Manton, Otes. 

Rev^tion : Mede, Daubuz, Brightman, Peganius, Wa- 
pie, ItbbertsoD, Vitringa, Pyle, Goodwin, Lowman, Sir 
Isalc Newton, Durham, Cradock, Dr. H. Moore, Bishop 
Newton, Dr. Bryce, Johnston, Wofnihouse, Jones, Andrew 
Fuller, and Keith’s Signs of the Times. 

As this article may be consulted for the purpose of ob- 
taining information as to tbe best helps fur unueretanding 
the Smptures, we may add to the above, — Jacobi Eisner, 
Observat. SaciTR, Alberti Observ. Philolog. ; Lambert! 
Bos, Exercitat. Philolog. ; Lamberti Bos, Observat. Mis- 
cell. Fortuita Sacra. These, together with Wolfius and 
Raphelius, before inenlioned, says Dr. Doddridge, are 
books which I cannot but recommend to my young friends, 
as proper not only to ascertain the sense of a variety of 
words and phrases which occur in the apostolic writings, 
but also to form them to the mo.st iLscful method of study- 
ing the Greek classics ; those great masters of solid sense, 
elegant expi^ssion, just and lively painting, and mascu- 
line eloquence, to the neglect of which I cannot but as- 
cribe that enervate, dissolute, and puerile manner of writ- 
ing, which is growing so much on the present age, and 
wifi probably consign .so many of its productions to sp^y 
oblivion. , See also Itooks recommended under the articles 
Bible, Scriptures. — Hend. Buck. 

COMMERCE. Merchandise, in its various branches, 
was earned on in the East at the earliest period of which 
we have any account ; and it was not long before the 
traffic between nations, both by sea and land, was very 
considerable. Accordingly, frequent mention is made of 
public roads, fordsj^ bridges, and beasts of burden ; also of 
ships for the transportation of property, of weights, mea- 
sures, and coin, both in the oldest books of the Bible, and 
in the most ancient protoe histories. The Phcenicians 
anciently held the first rank as a commercial nation. 
They w^ere in the habit of purchasing goods of various 
kinds throughout all the east. They then carried them in 
shii^ down the Mediterranean, as far as the shores of 
Africa and Europe, brought back in return merchandise 
and silver, and disposed of these again in the more eastern 
countries. The first metropolis of the Phmnicians was Si- 
dou : afterwards Tyre became the principal city. Tyre 
was built two huncM and forty years before the temple 
of Soloinon, ot twelve hundred and fifty-one before Christ. 
The Phcnnicians had ports of their own in alm^t 
country } the most distinguished of which were Carmag^ 
and Tarshish, or Tartessus, in Spain. The ships from me 
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latter place undertook very distant voyages j hence any 
vessels that performed distant voyages were called 
** sMps of Tarshish.*' Something is said of the commerce 
of the Phcsnicians in the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
chapters of Ezekiel, and the twenty-third chapter df Isaiah. 
The inhabitants of Arabia Felix carried on a cammerce 
with India. They carried some of the articles which they 
brought hrom Indw, through the straits of Babelhiandel, 
into Al^ssinia and Egypt j some they iran^rted to Ba- 
bylon, through the Persian gulf and “the Euphrates ; and 
some by the way of the Bed sea, to the poi^ of Ezionge- 
bcr. Ihey thus became rich j though it ia possible their 
wealth may have been too much magtdfied by thp an- 
" cients. The eminence of the Egyptians, as a commercial 
nation, commences with the reign of Necho. Their com- 
merce, nevertheless, was not great, till Alexander had de- 
stroyed Tyre and built Alexandria. 

2* The Phoenicians sometimes received the goods of In- 
dia, by way of the Persian gulf, where they had colonies 
in the islands of Bedan, Arafl , and Tyre . Sometimes-^ey 
received them from the Arabians, who either brought them 
by land through Arabia, or up the Red sen to Eziop-geber. 
In the latter case, having landed them at the pdH men- 
tioned, they trans^rted them through the country, by. the 
way of Gaza, to Phoenicia. The Phoenicians increased 
the amount of their foreign good^ by thp Edition of those 
which they themselves fabricated, and were thus ene^led 
to supply all parts of the Mediterranean: The Egyptians 
at first received their goods from the Phmnicians, Ara- 
bians, Africans, and Abyssinians ; in all of which roiin- 
tries there are still the remains of large trading towns ; 
but, in a subsequent age, they imported goods from IiKlia 
in their own vessels, and eventually carried on an expm t 
. trade with various ports on the Mediterranean. Oriental 
commerce, however, was chiefly carried on by land : ac- 
cordingly, vessels are hardly mentioned in the Bibl|^ ex- 
cept in Psalm 107: 23 — 30. and in passages where the 
discourse turns upon the Phoeniciana, or upon the naval 
aflairs of Solomon and Jehoshaphat. The two principal 
routes from Palestine into Egypt wCre, the one akwjfr the 
shores of the Mediterranean, from Gaia td.Pelusiium, ahd 
theuther from Gaza, by the way of mount Sinai atid the 
Elanitic branch of the Retl sea. ^ 

3. The merchants transported their ^ds upon camels ; 
animals which are patient of thirst, ana are eaaily'suppori- 
ed in the deserts. For the common pnippse of security 
against depredations, the oriental merchants travelled in 
company, as is common in the East at the present day, 
A large travelling company of this kind is called a cara- 
van or carvan, a smaller one was called kajde or kaM, Job 
6:18—20. Gen. 37: 25. Isa. 21: 13. Jer.9:2. Judges 
5: 6. Luke 2: 44. The furniture carried by the indivi- 
duals of a caravan consisted of a mattress, a coverlet, a 
carpet for sitting upon, a round piece of leather, which 
answered the purpose Of a table, a few pots and kettles of 
copper, covered with tin ; also a tin-plated cup, which was 
suspended before the breast, under the outer garment, and 
was used for drinking, (1 Sam. 26: 11, 12, 16.) leathern 
bags for holding water, tents, lights, and provisions in 
quality and abundance as each one could aflbrd. Every 
caravan had a leader to conduct it through the desert, who 
was acquainted with the direction of its route, and with 
the cisterns and fountains. These he was able to ascer- 
tmn, sometimes from heaps of stones, sometimes by the 
of the Mil, and, when other helps failed him, by 
wi. Jer. 31: 21. Isa. 21: 14. 

When all things are in readiness, the individuals who 
^pose the ramvan a.ssemble at a distance from the city. 
The commander of the caravan, who is a different person 
‘> 1 : *nd is chosen froSJX 
‘ A the day Of their de- 

permre. A smnlw arrangement was adopted ammig the 

of Jenisalmn. The caravans start verv eariv »»»» 
tUMS beftae day. Thw endeavor to find aTtopmng.placc 
W sM um to re amin at dnrmg the night, which Xu afford 

^ tori’"® to 

wm before the close of the day; and; 

wbMeit is rm light, prepare eve»y thing that is nUeasari 
ftr the reoenmieiicemeiit of tbeiir journey, in order to 


prevent any one from wandering away <rom the caravan, 
and getting lost during the nigl^ la^s or torches are ele- 
vated upon poles and carried b^re it. The piJlar of fire 
answered this purpose for the Israelites, when wandering 
in the wilderness. Sometimes the caravans lodge in 
cities; but when they do not, they pitch their tents so as 
to form an encanmment ; and daring the nigh^ keep 
watch altemately, mr the sake of secunfy. In the cities, 
there are public mns, called chan and caravanserai, in which 
the caravans tpte lodged without expense^ They are large 
square 'building, in the centre of which is an area, or open 
court. Caravanserais are denominated in the Greek of the 
J^^’lJhe&tament,^pmtdocheim kataht^, and kataiuma. Luke 
2: y. lO: 34. The first mention of one in the Old Testa- 
ment if in Jer, 41: 17. II was situated near the city of 
Bethlehem. 

4. MoseOcdnactc^ no laws in favor of commerce, al- 
is no question that he saw the situation of 
I^destine tol^ Very fhvorablejfor it. The reason of this 
was, that the Hebrews, who were ’designedly set apart to 
preserve me true religion, cudld not mingle with foreign 
kiolatrous nations injury^ He therefore merely 

inculcated good faith and honesty in buying and selling, 
ftev. 19; ^ 37. l)eut. 25; 13^16.) and left all the ot^r 
interests of eommerce to a future age. By the establish- 
ment, however, of the three great festivals, he gave occa- 
sion for some mercantile intercourse. At these festivals, 
all the adult males of the natipn were yearly assembled at 
one place. The coh^quence wd!s, tfiat those who had 
any thing to sell, brought it ; while those who wished to 
Imy articles, came with the expectation of having an op 
porlunity. As Hoses, though he did not encourage, did 
not interdict foreign commerce, Solomon, at a later period, 
not only carried on a traffic in horses, as already stated, 
b(Tt sent ships fn>m the port of- Ezioh-geber, through the 
Red sea, to Oj^ir, probwily the coast of Africa. 1 Rings 
Ih 26. 2Chron. 9:21, This traffic, although a source 
of emolument, appears to have be«n neglected after the 
death of Solomon. The attempt made by JehosivimhBt to 
restore it, was frustrated by his ships being dasbia upon 
the HKiks and destroyed. 1 Kings 22: 48, 49. 2 Chron. 
20: 36. Joppa, though not a very convenient one, was 
properly the port of Jerusalem ; and some Of the large 
vessels which went to Spain sailed from it; Jonah 1; 3. 

In the age of Ezekiel, the commerce of Jerusalem was so 
great, that it gave an occasion of envy, even to the Tyri- 
ans themselves. Ezekiel 26: 2. After the captivity, a ^ 
^eat number of Jews became merchant^, and travelled, 
for the purpose of trafile., into all Countries. About the 
year 150 B. G., prince Simon rendered the port at Joppa 
more convenient than it had hitherto been. In the time 
of Pompey the Great, there were so many Jews abroad on 
the ocean, erven in the character of pirates, that king Anti- 
^nusVns accused before him of naving sent them but 
on purpose. A new port was built by Herod at Caesarea. 

— Watson. 

COMMISSARY ; an officer of the bishop, who exer- 
cises spiritual jurisdiction in places of alfliooese so far from 
the episcopal see, tlmt the chancellor cannot call the peo- 
ple to the bishop’s prhicipaV consistory court without great 
inconvenience. — Hmd. Buck. 

COMMIT. To commit onc*s self, spirt^ way, or salva- 
tion to God, is upon the faith of his pvnmm to intrust the 
same to his care, that he^may receive, tldiold, direct, pre- 
serve, and save us. Ps. 31 : 6. 10 : 14^ and 37 : 5. Prov. 
16:3. 2 Tim. l i 12. — Bmm. ^ 

COMMON ; proftine, ceremonially unclean, Mark IV 2, 

5, Acts 10; 14,15. Rom. 14 ; 14.— Cblwef. 

COMMUNE. To eonO/Aunc our heart is seriously to 
propose to it imporiant quemiona ; eatertoEfi it with the view 
of excellent sultjects, and address it with weighty charges 
and directions. Ps. 4 : 4. (See CoxxmnoN.^^Jh^ewa. 

COMMUNICATING, a term made wee of to denote the 
act of receiving the Eor^s supper, Those of the reform- 
ed and of the Greek ckureh ^communicate under both 
kinds: those of the Bbmishonfy under The orien- 
tal ccHmmunicants receive the species of udae by a spoon ; 
and anciently they sudred it through a pipe, as has been 
observed by Beat. RheanUs on TeitnlUan. 

The fourth council of Lateran decrees^ that every be- 
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liever shall receive the comxnunion, at least, at Easter j 
which seems to import a tacit desire that ^ey should do 
it oftener, as in effect they did it much offener itt the prim- 
itive days. Gratian, and the master of the sentences, 
preseribe it as a rule for the laity to communicate thme 
times a year — at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas ; 
but, in the thirteenth century, the practide prevailed of 
uever approaching the eucharist at Easter; and the 
council thought fit to enjoin it then by a law, lest their 
coldness and remissneSvS should go tarther still ; and the 
council of Trent renewed the same injunction, and re- 
commended firequefit communion, without enforcing it .by 
an express decree. In the ninth centfiry,4he commuhton 
was still received by the laity in both kinds, or rather the 
species of bread was dipped in the wine, as is owned by 
the Romanists themselves. M. de Marca observes, that 
they received it at first in their hands j and believes the 
communion, under one kind alone, to have had its iise 
in the West, under pope Urban H., in 1696, at the lime of 
the conquest of the Holy Land. It was more solemnly 
enjoined by the coilncil- of Constance, in 1414. The 
twenty-eighth canon of the council of Clermont enjoins the 
communion to be received unden both kinde^di.'ftifictly ; 
adding, however, two exceptions — the one of necessity, 
the other of caution — the nrst in lavor of the >?ick, and 
the second of the abstemious, oiv those who had an aver- 
sion for wine. It was formerly a kifid of canonical pun- 
ishment for clerks guilty of an^ crime to be reduced to 
Jay communion — i. e. only to receive it as the laity did — 
viz., under one kind. They had another punishment of 
the same natui^., though under a differcQ-t name, called 
foreign communion, to which the canons iVequently con- 
demned their bishops and other clerks. This punishment 
was not any etcommunjeation or deposition, but a kind 
of suspension from the function of the order, and a de- 
gradation from the rank they held in the church. It had 
Its name because the communion was only grated to the 
criminal on the foot of a foreign clerk — i . e. being reduced 
to the lowest of his order, he took Iiis place after all those 
of his rank, as all clerks, dec. did in the churches to which 
they did not beloiig. The .second cou|K'il of Agda Orders 
every clerk that absents hinuself freSh the clmrch. to be 
reduced to foreign communion^ — 

COMMUNION. Koinhia, in its strict and proper sense, 
signifies sharing something in common\vith another, Acts 
2 : 42. 2 Cor. 13: 14' — 2. In a more general sense, k denotes 
agreement, or participation, 2 Cor, 6 : 14 j Eph, 5 : 11.— 3. 
It signifies converse, or friendly intercourse, wherein men 
contrive or consult together about mailers of common con- 
cern, Luke 6:11; Ps. 4^:4. — 4. Coiiimunion is also 
used for the Lord’s .supper, because we herein make a 
public profes.sion of our conformity to Chris»t and his 
laws > of our spiritual participation of his body and blood ; 
and of our agreement with other Cbri.stians in the spirit 
and faith of the gospel. (See Lord’s Supper.) 

Church communion is fellow.ship with any pdrliculaf 
church. (See Church Fellowship.) It is sometimes ap- 
plied to dififerent churches united in doctrine and disci- 
pline. The three grand communions into which the 
Christian church is divided are those of the phurch of 
Rome, the Greek church, and the Protestant church but 
originally all Christians were in communion with each 
other, having one commuifiQn, faith, and discipline. See 
Communion, (Tebms or.) — Uend. Buck. 

COMMUNION SERVICE, the office (in the liturgy of 
the church of England) for the administration of the eu- 
charist, or sacrament of the I^rd^s supper. 

The compilers of the Common Prayer Book extracted 
this office out of several ancient liturgies — as those of St. 
Basil, St, Ambrose, and* St. Gregory ; but Bucer having 
found great fauft with it, it underwent several alterations. 
The office was originally designed to be distinct, and, con- 
sequently, to be used at a different time from morning 
prayer ; a custom which, bishop Overall says, was ob- 
served in hjs time in York and Chichester ; and he im- 
putes it to the«iegUgence “of the ministers, and careless- 
ness of the people, that they are ever huddled together 
into one office. 

By the last rubric after this office, part of it is appoint- 
ed to be read on every Sunday and holiday, though there 


he no communicants ,* and the reason seems to have beei]^ 
chat the church may show her readiness to administer the 
sacrament upon those days, and that it is not her% but 
the people's fault, tliat it is not administered ,• or it might 
be oidered, for the sake of reading the decalogue, or 
tm commandments, the collects, epistles, and gospels, 
and the Nicene creed; together’ with the ofi'ertory, or 
sentences of Scripture, and the prayer for Christ’s church. 

This service, even when there is no communion, is 
generally read at the communion table, or altar; though in 
.some places it is performed in the reading desk. — Sefid. 
Buck. 


COMMUNION WITH GOB, is that delightful fellow- 
ship and intercourse which a believer enjoys with his 
heavbnly Father. Rom. 5 : 1 — 11. Eph. 2 : 18. Rom. 
8 : 15. Gal. 4 ; 6. It is founded Ujpon union with h^, and 
consists in a comraunication of divine graces from him, and 
ateturn of devout affections to him. The believer holds 
communion with God in his works, in his word, and in his 
ordinanoes. There can be no communion without likc- 
neSs, nor without Christ as the Mediator. Some distinguish 
communion with God from the sense and feeling of it — 
that is) that we may hold communion with him without 
raptures of joy ; and that a saint, even under desertion, 
may have communion with God as really, though not so 
feelingly, as at any other lime. This communion cannot 
be interrupted by any local mutations : it is far superior 
to an outward services and ordinances whatsoever; it 
concerns the whole soul, all the affections, faculties, and 
motions of it being under its influence ; it is only imper- 
ibei in this life, and will be unspeakably enlarged in a 
better world. In order to keep up communion with God, 
we should inform ourselves of his will, (.John 5 : 39 ;) be 
often in prayer, (Luke 8:1;) embrace opportunities of re- 
tirement, (Ps. 4 : 4 ;) contemplate on the divine perfections, 
providences, and promises, (Ps. 104 : 34 ;) watch against 
a vain, trifling, and v<»latile spirit, (Eph. 4 : 30 ;) and be 
found in the use of all the means of grace, (Ps. 27 ; 4.) 
The advantages of communion with God are, deadness to 
the world, (Phil. 3 : 8 0 pa-tience under trouble, (Job 1 : 22 ;) 
fortitude in danger, (P.s. 27 : 1 ;) gratitude tor mercies re- 
ceived, (Ps. 103 : 1 ;) direction under difficulties, (Proy. 3 : 
5, f> ;) 4 )eaeeand joy in opposition, (Ps. 10 : 23 ;) happiness 
in deatti,(^. 23 : 4 ;) and an earnest desire for heaven and 
glofy, 2 Tim. 4 : 7, 8. See Shawls Immanuel ; Omen and 
Henry on Ctmmunion with God ; and article Fellowship. 
— JVcNd. Buck. 

COMMUNION, (Terms of.) It is admitted by all de- 
nommaTion.s of Christians, with the exception of one, that 
the sacrament of the Lord's supjier is of perpetual obli- 
gation ; and that it was desipned by its Founder to be one 
of the- visible expressions of oiir milh in his blood, and 
of. our fraternal love to his followers. Though the com- 
munion of saints, properly speaking, is of larger extent, 
comprehending all those setitimeuts and actions by which 
Christians are especially united, the joint participation 
of this ordinance is universally acknowledged to exmsti- 
tute one branch of that ctanmunion. So important a part 
indeed has it beenj considered, that it has usurped the 
name of the whole ; and when any dispute arises respect- 
ing the terms of communion, it is generally understood to 
relate to the terms of admission to the Lord’s table. 

Whether all' Christians simply as .^uch, are entitled to 
share in this privilege ; or whether it being a privilege 
peculiar to the visible church of Christ, regular member- 
ship in the church be a necessary prerequisite to fidmis- 
sidn ; and if the latter, what constitutes regular member- 
.ship in the visible church, are questions on which the 
Christian world are at present of difi’erent opinions. 

The general opinion and practice in all ages has been, 
that something more than conversion or Christian cha- 
racter was necessary to this ordinance ; that baptism, 
soundness in the faith, and a regular walk of holy obedi- 
ence, were scriptural and indispensable terms of commu- 
nion. But of late, numbers ftdlowing the steps of the il- 
lustrious Robert Hall, have regarded the evidence of Chris- 
tian character as alone indispensably prerequisite to the 
table of the Lord. Tliose of the latter opinion are tem^ 
adherents of free, catholic, open, or mixed communion 
those of different .sentiments are denominated adher 
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girkty dtmf or church conmttfdm. The af>- 

peimion of ^JhnMion tmmimm is claimed oa both sides. 
<^mion of Mt. Hall that baptism is not a ^re- 
to tha ^rtici^tton of the encharistj runs 4hTcmgh 
nil his leasoningfs in favor of unrestricted conununlion; 
mtd is the real foundation on which they rest.- His poni* 
turns we the following : 1. The baptism of Jbhn was a 
separate institution from that appointed by Christ afler 
his resurrection j from which it follows that the Lord’s 
sup^ was anterior to Christian baptism, and that .the 
onginal communicants consisted entirely of such as had 
not received that ordinance. 2. That tlierc is no such 
c^nexion, either in the nature of things, or by the di- 
vine institution, beta^een baptism and the eucharist, as 
renders it, under all circumstances, indispensable that the 
former should precede the latter. 8. That admitting this 
to be the prescribed order, and to be sanctioned by the 
uniform practice of the apostles, the case of pious Fe^ 
baptists IS a new case, calling for some peculiar treat- 
ment, in which we ought to regard rather the than 
the letter of apostolic precedent. 4. That a semsm in the 
church, the mystical body of Christ, is dewecated in the 
New Testament as the greatest evil. *fhata reception 
to church fellowship of all such as God has received, not- 
withstanding a diversity of opinion and practice ih mat- 
ters not essential to salvation, is expressly enjoined in 
the New Testament. Rom. 14 : 1—5. 15 .* 1, 5—7. 6. 
That to withhold the Lord’s supper from those with whom 
we unite in other acts of Christian worship, is a palpalde 
inconsistency. And lastly, That it is as impolitic as it is 
illiberal j being calculated to awaken a powerful prmu- 
dice, and place beyond the reach of conviction our Pedo- 
imptist brethren, and to engender among the Baptists 
themselves a narrow and sectarian feeling, wholly op- 
^ed to the enlarged spirit of the present age. Complete 
W^ks of JRobert Hall, vol. ii. 207—230. Also vol. i. 
283—504. 

The positions urgetl on the opposite side by Mr. J. G. 
Fuller are these ; 1. That all the argom^ts which are 
used to destroy the identity of baptism as practised by 
Jmn and the apostles before the death of Christ, with 
that practised ailerwards, amount only to proof of a ctr- 
cumstanttal not an essential diOference, and cannot tliece- 
fore warrant the inferences of Mr. Hall in any hue point. 
—2. That the commission of our Lord, (Malt. 128 ; 19, 20. j < 
furnishes the same evidence that baptism is an indisben- t 
sable prerequisite to external church fellowship, as that 5 
faith IS an indispensable prerequisite, to baptism .-r-3. Thai 
the umforin examples of the apostles is an inspired ex- t 
pianation of the commission under which they acted^ and i 
a pattern intended for the instruction of the church in all ■; 
succeeding ^es.— 4. That strict conformity to the com- 
mission of Christ, thus explained, is not seJum, but the I 
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■ Up,” rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the tru^.” 
Whether we seek union ot edatftoatiUn, this undoubtedly is 

■ the mm excelhmt may, « A larger commuaicatioii of the 
Spirit^of trii^, (us Mtv Ue& justly observes in hie adihi* 
mble Review of * Zeal without Innovation,’) would insen- 
sibly toad Christiaiis into a similar tram of thuiking; and 
being more under the guidance of that infhliibie Teacher, 
t^y %ottld gradoalfy tend to the same ^iat, and settle itJ 
™ same exclusions. Without such an influence as this, 
the coalescing into oi« communion woi^ probably be 
produ^ive oP'tmfoh pnsBchief) it certniiily would do no 
sort of gM, ^ee it would be the me^e result of intole- 
rance and pride acting utou indolence and fear. 

Ihirhig the present disjointed state of things, then, 
notlung remains but for every one to whom the care of 
any part of the of Christ is intrusted, to exert 

himsetf to the utmostin the promotion of vital religion, in 
cenleatmg thefriendehlpof thogxd, and repressing, with 
a firm hand, Wie heats and eruptions of party spirit. He 
will find sufoci6iit< employment Rat his time and his fa- 
ints in mculcttmg the great truths of the gospel, and en- 
deavoring to « form Christ” in Ids hearers, without blow- 
wig the fia-mes of cofntenrion.-^Wepe our efforts uniformly 
to take this direction, there would be an identity in the 
impression made hy religious instruction ; the distortion 
of party features would gradualiy disappear j and Chris- 
tiaiis w^ld every #here approach that ideal beauty 
spoken of by painters, udifoh is combined of the finest lines 
and traits conspicuous In individual forms.”— TTorArs of 
Ftobert Hedk, vol. ik 267.'' « 

The principal^writei® iri favor of free communkm have 
wen^ Mr. Jesse, JBt/Hyan, M&hert MoHnson, Robert Hall-^ 

Austen, Wormier, Mason, Brooks, Orifin In favor of 

stnet communion, Mr. Booth, Andrm Fmer, Kinghemy 
Nenmem, Ivmey, J. G. FullerSaimn, Merrill, 

Cme, Foster, Ripfey. ' 

covenant, or a regvAax adjustment. Ps. 
122 13, The church is compacted together ^ every member 
has ms own proper station and wori^ and yet all are so 
pined as to add to her general glory and welfare. Eph. 4 : 
lo. ,Col. 2 : 19.— Rrow’V. • 

COJIPABE j to 'Set things wgeAer, in ordwthat the 
likeness or differpnee may clearly appear. I' Cor. 2 : 13. 
Judg. 8 ; 2. It is not wise to compaire ourselves with our 
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opposers or friends ; as not they, but the lav etf God, is 
prop^ standaM by which we ought to jn^ ourselves. 
2 Cor. 10 : 12. — Bromn^, 

. God’s being full of empassion, imports 

the infinite greatness of his lender mercy and love, and his 
Si comfort and relieve such as are afflicted. Ps. 

78 : 38. 86 : 15. Ill • 4. and 145 : 8— 

COMPEL. Ministers got^ sinners to come in to CluiiPs 
house, when, with the utmost earnei&tness and concern, 
they show them their sinfulness and danger : the excel- 
leiicy, fove, and loveliness of Christ ; 4he happiness of 
t^ose who receive him j their warrant, and the command 
of la believe m him, and beseech them, as in Christ’s 
stead, to be reconciled to God. Luke 14 : 23. 

COMPIdSTEj fully finished, lev. 23:15. Saints 
are coinplete m Christ / they are perfectly justified, and 
have m fum complete fulness of grace to render them 
perfectly holy and haw, Col. 8 : 10. They stand <»»■ 
pktem all Ok wf of CM, when they regard aU his com- 
mandm^ts, and obey them ift an entiumtt deg'ree. Col. 

COMPBEHBW. 5^ comprehend, wifii^ aB saints, the 
unbounded love of Chnst, is to hftve a dear, extensive, 
and heart-rav^hinjg knowledge of its nature and effects. 
Eph. 3 ; 18.— Bfwwt. 

COMPREHENSION, in English church Ifistory, de- 
Orlando Bi4dgmai, in 
1667-8, for re axing the terms of conformity on behdf of the 


1667-8, for relaxing the terms of conformity on behdf of the 
rrotxtant Dissenters, and admitting them into the com- 
mumon of the^urch. A biU for Ais purpose was drawn 
hot ^lowwl. The attemptwBS 
® tason «sid StiUitt^, in 1674 , iwl the 
hn?rt.rw.^f ^ ‘ottasa^sfectionoftlieiiowionfonniste ; 

^‘Shpps refused their assent. The scheme was 
Th^ immediately after the revXtfom 

ne king and queen expressed their desire of a uniem : 
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howevet) the des^n fatkd, ator two attempts, ai^ the aet 
of totemAioa was obtained^ Buck. 

C0NANX, (JoBif, B. 390 & learned^^aad entmoit £ii^ 
lish diyine, was bora, 1608, at,. Yeatoatoa ia Bevooehare. 
4t the university he was so remarkable for hk perfect 
mimteiy of the Latin and Greek ktngaages that Br. John 
Xridaaux, then rector ef Exeter college, iwed to say of him, 
*\Cenmti nihil which in pne sense implies <to 

him who endeavors every thing is easy,’ and in another, 

< there is noting difi^uit to Conant.’ Ijpon the breaking 
out of the civil war in 1642, he was chio^n one of the as- 
sembly of divines, but never or seldom sat. among tliem, 
and did not take the covenant. He afterwards became 
chaplain to lord Chandos, at Harefteld, to avoid the snares 
of a more pubhc life j but in 1647, was chosen rector of 
Exeter college. Br. Conant’s declaration before the com- 
missioners when he took the^engagement, was s<r drawn 
up as not to bind his ^conscience to the existing goyern- 
raent any longer than he should regard it as tfis will of 
God. He filled his ofl&ce n%h -^»at reputation, in De- 
cember, 1654, he became divinity professor of Oxfmrd uni- 
versity. In 1657, he was admitted vioe^hancellor of the 
university, in which ofiice he secured to the library Mr. 
Selden’s large and valuable coUecdon of books. After 
the restoration, in J 661, he was employed by Charles II. 
ia reviewing the book of common prayer and assisting 
at the Savoy conferences, ’ Reftising to sign the act of 
conformity lor eight years, he kwrt his preferments ; and 
after his consent, was re-sordained by Br. Reynolds, bishop 
of Norwich, in 1670. He was afterwards regtor of North- 
ampton and prebendary of A^ofcester, In 1666, he lost 
his sight, and in 1693, expired at the age of 85. He was 
a man of great piety and excellence, a devoted minister, 
an able casuist, ana resorted to even by foreigners. His 
charity was unbounded. At Northampton, for twenty 
years together, he paid the schooling of poor children, 
never fewer than twentjtfour, and these he placed out 
with needy widpwfe, that what he gave might contribute 
to their assistance. His. modesty was equal to his great 
learning ^ fwr thou^ he was versed in most of the oriental 
languages, particularly the Syriac, few people Icnew it, 
and he never sought any thing for himself. Six volumes 
of his sermons have been published Middleton. 

CONCEPTION, (Immaculate j) the opinion entertained 
in the Roman and Greek churches, that the virgin Mafy 
was conceived without the stain of origmal sin. St. Ber- 
nard, in the twelfth century, rejected this doctrine in oppo- 
sition to the canons of Lyons, and it afterwards became a 
subject of vehement controversy between the Scotists and 
the Thcwnists. The Dominicans' espoused the opinion of 
Thomas, who impugned the dogma: the Franciscans 
thiBt of Scotus, who defended it. Sixtus IV., himself a 
Fmnciscan, allowed of toleration on the fxnnt, In the fifth 
sei^sion of the council of Trent,, it w:as resolved that the 
doctrine of the conception of all men in original sin was 
not intended to include the Virgin. The controversy was 
revived in the university of Paris, towards the dose of the 
sixteenth century. During the pontificates of Paul V. and 
Gregory XV., such was the dissension k occasioned in 
Spain, that both Philip and his successor sent special em- 
bassies to Rome in the vain hope that this contest might 
be terminated by a butt. The dispute ran so high in that 
kingdom, that, in the military orders of St. James, of the 
Sword, of Calatrava, and of Akantara, the knights, on 
their admission, vowed to maintain the doctrine. In 1708, 
Clement XI. appointed a festival to be celebrated through- 
out the church, in honor of the immaculate conception. 
Since that time, h has been received in the church of Rome 
as an opinion, but not as an article of faith. It is firmly 
believed in the Greek church, in which the feast is cele- 
brated undet the name of the Comoptim of St. Ame. Pe- 
ter of Alva et Astorga published more than forty huge 
volumes on this subject. — Bend. Buck. 

CONCEPTION OF OUR LADY, (nuns of the okuer 
OF ;) a religious order, founded by Beatrix de Sylva, sis- 
ter of James, first count of Poralegro in Pbrtugal. She 
pretended that the virgin Maryhad twice appeaafi^ to her, 
and Inspired her with the design of founding an order in 
honor of her own immaculate conception. To this end, 
she obtained of the rpieen of Castile a grant of the palace 


of Gaittana, where was a chapel dedicated to the honor of 
St. Faith. Beatrix, accompanied by twelve young maids 
of the Dominican monastery, took possession of it in the 
year 1484. These religpous were habited in a white gown, 
und scapulary, and a blue mantle, and wore on their sea- . 
paluTy ^e image of the blessed Virgin. Pope Innocent 
VID. confirmed the order in 1489,’ and granted them per- 
mission to tbttow the rule of the Cistertians. The foun- 
dress died in the year 1490, at sixty-six years of age. 

After the death of Beatrix, cardinal Ximenes put the 
nuns of the Conception under the direction of the Francis- 
cans, as being the most zealous defenders of the immacu- 
late conception : at the same time he gave them the rule 
of St. Clara to follow. The second convent of the order 
was founded, in the year 1507, at Torrigo, in the diocese 
of Toledo, which produced seven others ; the first of which 
was at Madrid. This order passed into Italy, and got 
footing in Rome and Milan. In the reign of Lewis XIV., 
kiug of Prance, the Clarisses of the suburb of St. Germain, 
84 Paris, embraced the order of the Conception. These 
religious, besides the grand ofiice of the Franciscans, re- 
cite on Sundays and holidays a lesser office, called the 
offi«se of the conception of the holy Virgin. — Bend. Buck. 

CONCISION; cutting off*. Joel 3: 14. The Jews are 
called the concision, because, under pietence of zealous 
adherence to circumcision, they, after it was abolished by 
our Savior’s death, cut their b^ies, rent the church, and 
cut off themselves from the blessings of the gospel. Phil. 
3: 2. — Brown. 

CONCLAVE ; the assembly or meeting of the cardinals 
shut up for the election of a pope. Conclave also signifies 
the place in which the cardinals of the Romish church meet 
for the above-mentioned purpose. The conclave is a range 
of small cells, ten feet square, made of wainscot : these 
are numbered, and drawn by lot. They stand in a line 
along the galleries and hall of the Vatican, with a small 
space between each. Every cell has the arms of the car- 
dinal over it. The conclave is not fixed to any one deter- 
minate place, for the constitutions of the church allow the 
cardinals to make choice of such a place for the conclave 
as they thin^ most convenient ; yet it is generally held in 
the Vatican. 

The following account of the formalities which precede 
the opening of the electoral college, and of the organiza- 
tion of the assembly, is given in a French paper : — As 
sodh as a pope dies, rooms or apartments are prepared in 
the Vatican, equal in number to the members of the sacred 
college . These apartments or cells, formed of wood-work 
in the vast halls of the palace, are very modestly furnished. 
They have no separate fireplace, and the fathers must 
warm themselves at fires common to all. The chambers 
for'the cardinals and the officers of their suite are veiy 
gloomy ; the windows, with the exception of the higher 
panes, being walled in. 

The clock of the capitol announces the death of the 
pope, and Uie vacancy of the see. It tolls for nine days 
and nights without interruption. In the mean time, the 
funeral ceremonies of the deceased are preparing. On the 
Binih' day, the body of the last pope displaces, in the church 
of St. Peter, that of his predecessor. During the interreg- 
num, or the time that intervenes between the death of one, 
and the election of another pontifti executive power of 
the state is exercised by the cardinal great chamberlain. 
The legal term for the opening of the conclave is the tenth 
day after the death of the pope, but it rarely happens that 
the necessary preparations cem be cora|fieti^ by that time ; 
thirteen or fourteen days are generally allowed for the 
previous arrangements, and for the arrival of the forei^i 
cardinals In Rome. If the assembly opens before, it is 
only for the sake of form. They do nothing till the arrival 
of such fathers firom France, Spain, Austria, Poland, or 
other Catholic countries, as wish to aUend. The prelimi- 
nary operations are, therefore, trlfiing and unimportant. 
When the members are a.ssembled, and the conclave pro- 
ceeds sertOttsly to its task, three cardinals are elected every 
day to be the delegates of the sacred college, and to trans- 
act the affairs of the papacy with foreign ambassadors 
These representatives of the Catholic powers deliver their 
credential letters to the ephemeral commissioners of the 
cred college at the grating of their tempor.^ry prison. The 
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tlm« of delibetation is molonged according to the mitnber 
and power of the eandiaateS) the difficuity of adjusting ad- 
verse pretensions, or the success o£ diplomatic intrigues. 
Though apparently cot off from all communication with 
the external world, these ghostly fathers often receive di- 
rections as to their choice, offers of bribes, or information 
of the designs of their rivfds, through the grating of their 
cells* or the only part of tlie window which the tew leaves 
open. A letter sometimes is transmitted in the Stuffing of 
a fowl, or under the crust of a pie. — Bend. Buck. 

CONCORD, (Fobm of.) Form of concord; in ecclei^- 
astical history, a standard book among the Duthemiia, 
composed at Torgau, in 1570, and thence called the Book 
of Torgau, and reviewed at Berg, by six Lutheran doctors 
of Geimany, the principal of whom was James Andreas. 
This book contains, in two parts, a system of doctrine, the 
subscription of which was a condition of communion, and 
a formal and very severe condemnation of all who dif- 
fered from the compilers of it ; particularly with respect 
to the majesty and omnipresence of Christ’s body, and the ' 
real manducation of his flesh and blood in the eticharist. 
It was first imposed upon the Saxons by Augustus, and 
occasioned great opposition and disturbance. The disptlie 
about it was revived in Switzerland in 1716, when the 
magistrates of Berne published an order for adopting it as 
a rule of faith ; the consequence of which was a contest 
that reduced Us credit and authority. — Rend. Buck. 

CONCORDANCE ; a book containing the principal 
words m the Holy Scriptures, in alj^abetical order, with 
part of the connexion, and a designation by chapter and 
verse of the places in which they are to be found. Thi« 
class of books is of great importance to the interpreter of 
the word of God. While the Scriptures remained in ma- 
nuscript, or were not divided into sections and paragraphs, 
indices of their words and phrases could neither be formed 
nor used. As .soon as any regular divisions began to be 
made, the importance of concordances, or alphabetical in- 
dices, was felt, and learned men devoted their labors to 
form them. The following are the most important works 
of this description in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English ; 

I. HEBREW CONCORDANCES. - 

The first Hebrew concordance was the work of rabbi Mor- 
dccai Nathan, which he began in 1438, and finished in 1448, 
after ten years’ hard labor by himself and some a&sistaiits. 

It was printed at Venice in 1523, in folio, 1^ Dan. Bflm- 
berg. It is entirely Hebrew, and entitled “ The Light (ff 
the Way.” It was reprinted somewhat more correctly at 
Basil, by Frobenius, in 1581, and translated into Latin by 
Rcuchlin, in 1556 ; but both the Hebrew and Latin edi- 
tions are full of eiTors. These were mostly corrected, and 
other deficiencies supplied, by Marius de Calasio, a Frin- 
ciscan friar, who published “ Concordantim Sacrorum Bib- 
lioruin Hebraicorum, et Lalinorum. Kqmse, 1621, four 
V >1 nines, foho.” This large and splendid wwk retains 
the Hebrew text, and also the order and method of Na- 
than’s Concordance. It contains also KeuohUu’ti Latin 
Translation of Rabbi Nathan’s Explanation of the Hebrew 
Roots, with enlargements by Calasio; the Rabbinical, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic words derived from, or agree- 
ing with the Hebrew rwts in signification ; a literal Ver- 
sion ol the Hebrew Text ; the differences be tween the Vul- 
gate and Septuagint are marked in the margin ; proper 
names of persons, places, dec. It is a very complete, but 
exceedingly heavy work. Calasio died in 1620. 

Bibliorum Ebraicac, nova et artificiosa 
methodo dispsiim, &c, Basil. 1632, folio.” This eon- 
coitocc IS the work of John Buxtorf, the father, but was 
pubUsheii by his son. The groundwork of it is the con- 
cordance of Rabbi Nathan. It is much better arranged, 
more correctly pniUcd, the roots more distinctly ascertain- 
ed, and the meaning more accurately given. Buxtorf be- 
stowed much labor and attention on it The references 
are made by Hebrew letters to the chapters and verses of 
the diffwrent books in the Hebrew Bible ; and, as so much 
of the text is exhibited as is necessary to show the con- 
nexiea in which any word is used,, it is decidedly by far 
the beet wurk of the kind extant. It only wantii the parti- 
cles, as given by Noldius, to render it a)mplete. It was 
alMidgea by Christian Ravius, under the title of ^'Fons 


Zionis, stve Concordantiarum Hebraicarum et Chaldaicm- 
rum Jo. Bnxtorfii EjMtome. Berohni, 1677, oetavoi” The 
concordance of Calasio was republished in London, under 
the direction of William Ronmine, in 1747-1749, four vo- 
lumes, foHo. It is more accurate Lilian its prototype ; but 
it is a very predix wmk ; and as only a small edition was 
publiahed, it is become scarce. All the crowned heads in 
^fope* his boWness not excepted, were subscribers to 
th^i work. 

The Hdirew Concordance, adopted to the English Bi- 
ble, disposed afteathe manner of Buxtorf. By John Tay- 
lor, London, 1754, two volumes, folio.”-— This is a very 
useM woJ?k of the kind, espe^ally to the English scholar. 
It was the fruH of many years’ labor of the industrious 
author, and was published under the patronage of all the 
Enghsh and Irish bishops. 

CoBcoiffantisB Farticiflwm Ebrseo-Chaldaicarum, in 
quibus paririim indeeltnabilium, qum ocenrrunt in fonti- 
bus, et haetenus non expositm sunt in Lexicis aut Concor- 
dantiis, namra et sensuum varibtas oskendkur, Ac. Hafniac, 
1676, folk) ; 1679^ quarto.^^L-This concordance, the work 
of Christian Noldkis, ^professor of theology at Copenhagen, 
where he died in 1683, supplied an imp<^nt desideratum. 
It contains the particles, or indeclinable words, omitted in 
ibrmer concordances. It investigates their various signi- 
fications ; points out the Greek particles which correspond 
with the Hebrew and Chaldaic ones; and explains the 
meaningvOf many passages of Scripture, which depends on 
the force and connective power of the indeclinable words. 
The best edition of Noloius is that published at Jena, in 
1734, quarto, un^r the ca|«^of Tympius. It contains, as an 
appendix, a Lexicon of the Hebrew Particles, by John Hen- 
ry Michaelis, and Christ. Koerber. It is an exceedingly va- 
luable work, and has been of great service to all who have 
since been employed on the critical examination of the 
Bible. 

U. GREEK CONCORDANOES TO THE SEPTUAt^INT. 

‘^Conradi Kircheri Concordanli® Veteris TeStameuti 
Grmcae Ebrmis vocibus respondentes, Ac. Francof. 1607, 
two volumes, quarto.” — The author of this work was a 
Lutheran minister at Augsburg. It possesses considerable 
merit ; but, rather inconsistently for a Gfeek concordance, 
follows the order of the Hebrew words, placing tie corre- 
sponding Greek word after it ; in consequence of which, it 
is more useful in consulting the Hebrew thqn the Greek 
Scriptures. 

“Abrahami Trominii Concordapfiap Graecm Versionis 
vulgo diet® LXX. Interpreting, cujus voces secundum 
ordmem elementorum sefmonis Grasci digestae recensen- 
mr, contra atque in Opere Kircheriano factum fuerat. 
Amst. 1718, two volumes, folio.”— The 'author of this 
learned and most laborious work wqs minister of Gronin- 
gen, and. published the concorda|ice in the eighty-founh 
year of his age. He*' was bom in 1633, and died in 1719. 
It is the must accurate and complete index to the Sep- 
tuagint that has b^n, or i.s ever likely to be publislied. It 
follows, as is stated in the title, the order of the Greek 
words; of which it first gives a Latin translation, and 
then the Hebrew word or words for which the Greek term 
is used in the Seventy. Then the different places in which 
they occur in the Scriptures follow in the order of the seve- 
ral books and chapters ; the whole branch of the sentence 
to which they belong being inserted in the same manner 
as in Cruden’s English concordance. When the word 
occui's in any of the ancient Greek translators, Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodoiion, the places where it is found are 
referred to at the end of the quotations from the Seventy. 
The words of the Apocrypha are placed at the close of 
each eiraineration. There are two indices at the end of 
the work, the one Hebrew and Chaldaic ; by examining 
which, the Greek term used in the Seventy for any He- 
brew or Chaldee word is at once seen, with the Latin ver- 
sion, and the place where it is found in the concordance; 
so that Tromm serves tolerably well for a Hebrew con- 
cordance. The other infiex contains a lexicon to the Hexa- 
jfia of Origen, and comprehends the Greek words in the 
fragments of the old Greek imnslators published by Mont 
faocon. 

** I wish as earnestly,” says Mk haelis, that this con- 
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eordaace were in the hands of every theologian^ as that 
Pasor, and other works of that nature^ were banished from 
the schools. By the help of it, we may di^ver at one 
view not only the sense and construction of a word in dis- 
pi;ite, but likewise the Hebrew expression of which it is a 
translation, thus easily determine whether a phrase 
be a Hebraism or kj^. It is true the wdrk is incomplete ; 
the Septuagint version of Daniel is totally wanting, being 
at that time tmknown, and sever^-words in the remaining 
books are omitted j but these omissions are not so name* 
rous as might be expected in so many thousand words.*’ 

m. GREEK 00NCC»J)ANCES TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Xysti Betuleii Concordantise Grmco; Novi Testamenti. 
Basil. 1546, folio.”— .This is the first Greek concordance 
to the New Testament, and is exceedingly rare. The au- 
"thor was a German Lutheran divine, who" w^as born in 
1500, and died at Augsburg in 1554. His proper name 
was Blrck. 

Concordanti® Gr8Bca<Ttattnae Novi Testamenti ab Hen- 
rico Stephano concinaatfe. Genev. 1594, fol. Ac cum 
supplemeiuo, 1600. 2da editio, auetior, 1624.” — This work 
was projected, and partly executed, by Robert Stephens, 
and completed and published by his son Hepry. It is, 
however, so inaccurate, that Schmidt, the compiler of the 
next concordance, could scarcely admit that it was the 
work of the Stephenses. 

Erasrai Schmidii Novi Testamenti JesuChi’isti Graeci, 
hoc est, origlnalis Lingu®, iammn^ dec.' Vitemb. 1638, 
folio.” — This is a much mare correct and valuable work 
than that of the Stephenses. The author was a Lutheran 
divine, and professor of the Gceek language in the univer- 
sity of Wittemberg, where he died in 1637. Another edi- 
tion of this concoraancC) revised and corrected, w^ pub- 
lished at Gotha, in 1717, writh a preface by E. S. Cyprian. 
Of this edition, a very beautiful reprint, in two volumes, 
octavo, issued from the Glasgow university press in 1819 ; 
and an abridgment of it was jmblished by Bagster, 183.0, 
32mo. edited by Mr, Greenfield. 

“ Lexicon Anglo-Grspco-Latinum Novi Testamenti, dec. j 
or an Alphabetical Concordance of all the Greek Words 
contained in the New Testament, both English, Greek, 
and Latin, dec. By Andrew Symson. London, 1658, fo- 
lio.” — ITiis work partakes more of the nature of a lexicon 
than of a concordance. According to the author's ac- 
count, By it any word may be rendered into Greek and 
Latin, English and Latin, and Greek and English.” 
Parkhurst says, It is a performance which, whilst it ex- 
hibits the prodigious labor of its author, -can give one no 
very high opinion of his genius or skill in the art of in- 
struction. If, indeed, the method and ingenuity of this 
writer had been proportionable to his industry, one might, 
I think, almost affirm, ihat he w^ould have rendered all 
future Greek and English lexicons of the New Testament 
in a great measure superfluous j but by injudiciously 
making the English translation the basis of his work, and 
by separating the etymological part of the Greek from the 
explanatory, he has rendered his book in a manner useless 
to the young scholar, and in truth hardly^ manageable by 
any but a person of uncommon application. 

‘^A Concordance , of the Greek Testament, with the 
English Version* to each Word, the principal Hebrew 
Roots corresponding to the Greek Words of the Septua- 
gint, With snort critical Notes and an Index. By John 
Williams, LI-- Dond. 1767, quarto.”— Thife is a very 
useful and convenient work ; it is much more portable 
than the larger concordances, and is sufficient for all com- 
mon purposes, as it is in general very accurate. 

IV. CONCORDANCES TO THE LATIN VULGATE. 

The compiler of the first concordance to the Bible in 
any language was Hugo de St. Caro, or cardinal Hugo, 
a Dominican, who died about 1262. He had engaged in 
writing a commentary on the Scriptures, and in order to 
facilitate this work, projected a concordance, in which he 
is said to have employed nearly five hundred of his bre- 
thren. From this work have been derived all the concord- 
ances to the Scriptures in the original languages. It was 
improved by Conrad of Halbeystadt, who flourished about 
1290, and by John of Segovia in the following century. 


The first printed concordance to the V ulgate appeared un- 
der the following title 

“ Concordantise Bibliorum et Canonum. Bononi®, Hu- 
goals de Colonia, 1479, folio.” 

After the revision of the Latin Vulgate by Sixtus V. a 
concordance to it appeared, entitled : — 

" Concordantim Sacr. Bibliorum Vulgate editionis, Hu- 
gone Cardinali authore, dec. Opere et studio Frahcisci 
Luces Brugensis. Anlverpi®, 1617. Genev®, 1625. Pa- 
risiis, 1683.” — The greater number of the concordances to 
the Latin Vulgate are reprints of this edition. The best 
is that printed at Avignon, in 1786, in two volumes, folio. 

V. CONCX)RDANCES TO THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

The Concordance of the New Testament most neces- 
sary to be had in the hands of all .soche as desire 4he com- 
munication of any place contained in the New Testament. 
Imprinted by Mr. Thomas Gybspn. Cum privilegio rega- 
UP — Xhis is the first concordance to any part of the Eng- 
lish Scriptures, it “has no date, but must have been pub- 
lished before 1540. H is probable from the epistle to the 
reader, that it was the work of John Day, assisted by 
Gybsoii the printer. 

A ConcordAce, that is to saie, a worke, wherein by the 
order of the letters of the A) B, C, ye maie redely finde any 
worde conteigned in the whole Bible, so often as it is there 
expres.sed or mentioned. By John Marbeck. Lond. 1550, 
folio.” — This is the first English concordance to the entire 
Bible. The account which the author gives of his under- 
taking, when summoned before the bishops and condemn- 
ed by them, is very interesting.- “When Thomas Ma- 
thews* Bible came first out in print, 1 was much desirous 
to have one of them ; and being a poor man, not able to 
buy one of them, determined with myself to borrow one 
amongst my friends, and to write it lorthe. And when I 
had written out the five l)ooks of Moses in fair great pa- 
per, and'“was entered into the book of Joshua, my friend, 
Master Tamer, chanced to steal upon me unawares, and 
seeing me writing out the Bible, asked me what I meant 
thereby ? And when I had told him the cause : Tush ! 
quoth he, thou goest about a vain and tedious labor. But 
this were a profitable work for thee, to set out a concord- 
ance in English. A concordance, said I, what is that ? 
Then he told m^e it was a book to find out any word in 
the whole Bible by the letter, and that there was such a 
one in Latin already. Then T told him I had no learning 
to go about such a thing. Enough, quoth he, for that 
matter, for it rcquirelh not so much learning as diligence. 
And seeing thou art so painful a man, and one that cannot 
be unoccupied, it were a good exercise for thee. He ac- 
cordingly l^rrowed a Latin concordance, and had gone 
through the letter L, when his papers were seized. When 
he was set at liberty, as his papers were not restored to 
to him, he had his concordance to liegin again, w'hich, 
when completed, he showed to a friend, who promised to 
a.ssist him in having it presented to the king, m order to 
have it published by his authority j but Henry Vllt. died 
before that could be brqught about. His friend, however, 
to whom he could not say nay, requested a copy of it, 
which he accordingly transcribed for him. When Edward 

VI. was .settled on the throne, he renewed his thoughts of 
publishing his work, and consulted Grafton, the printer, 
concerning it j * who,* says he in his introduction, ‘ seeing 
the volume so houge and great, saied the charges of im- 
printing thereof w^ould not only be importunate, but the 
bokes when finished would bear so excessive a price, as 
ftew should be able to attain unto them.* Wherefore, by 
his advice, I yet once again anewe writt odi the same in 
such sort, as the work now appereth,” {Tomnley^s Bib. 
Lit. vol. iii. p. 118.) The diligence and labors of such a 
man deserve to be recorded. The work is necessarily 
imperfect, and refers to the chapters only, not to verses. 
Subsequently to this, a number of concordances, or indices 
to the Bible, were published under various titles, and pos- 
sessing dififerent degrees of merit. The chief of these are 
the following . 

“ Knight’s Concordance Axiomatical. Loiul. 1610, fo- 
lio. — Clement Cotton’s Concordance. Ibid 1618, folio.— 
Newman’s Large and Complete Concordance. Ibid, 1013, 
folio.— -Bernard’s Thesaurus Biblicus. Ibid. 1614, folio. — 
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Uolx’it AVo uciis s coinplfto and pci lect, w itii 

n dednalion to Dr. Osvcii Jhid In.V), octavo — rowidl's 
New and IJ.sclul Concordance Ilud 1 07 1, octavo —The 
CainhndpMJotn'tordiiiicc. (';unb DiS^. folio— i\nd Ikit- 
lerw ortldi!. valuable Ciincordnnce, vhich followed in 17(57, 
octavo ” — All ihcM* arc .surpa^'^ed by the correct and in- 
valuable work of Alexander Ciuden, entilled, “A com- 
plete Concordance to the ibdy Seiiptures of the Old and 
New 'j't'slaiinnit.” r/.H, {|uarlo 'I'he author published 
three editions duimj< Ins own liie, and set era! have been 
published .sHjei' Ins dealii. The London edition ol 1^10 is 
the most Correct, "i'he work is uncommonly complete, the 
definitions of leiulin^'' ttords remarkahly aeimrate, and the 
relercnces ejxeeedumly eont*ct. 'J'he work is m tlie hand.s 
of etery student, and n*quires no recoininendation from 
me. An edition in royal octavo, vmy beautifully printed, 
has lately issued from the London press. 

A Coiieordaiu'e ol’ Parallels collected from Bibles and 
Corninenl.iues, A\hi(‘h have been published in llebiew, 
l.,uiin, Cl (Mich, Spanish, and oIIk'h Lans^uages, with the 
Ainl)onli(‘s ol each. Bv the Lev C. Cruiwell. London, 
1790, quarto.’' 'Phis is a work of immense labor, and for 
oc( asionol eoiisuitaiion may be iisefnl , but the refermiees 
are often so mnnerous iind(M' a single verse, that it is 
scjiieely possibk' to examine them ail, or to perceive the 
design ot each The margin ol iSeoii's Bilile is m general 
far [iieferabh* —Ihnd FufrL 

CONC’f )U DA'^l L , a ennv(Mjtion between the ]M)pe of 
Koin(‘, as tin* head ol the Catholic eliuieli, and an\ s( ruliir 
gOAiMMiment, lor the settling of ei elesiasjieal rtd.ilion.s. 
Treaties which the pope, as a siMMilar sov(M'(Mgii, eoneludes 
with other pnnees ie.spe('liiig political eoncerns. arc not 
called eoiKMirdaies. One ofthi' most important of the ear- 
lier eoncordates is that of Worms’, enllef] also the Calixline 
eone(.)rdate, imnh* in J J.V, befAreiMi ( alixliis )J. and Henry 
y., in Older to put an end to the long contest on the sub- 
ject of investituie, and which lias siikm* be(*n C-onsidered 
a iuiidamental oidmaiiee m respesM to the relations be- 
tween tlie (kitlnda ehundi ainl the government in Cerma* 
ny- Alo.st ol the eoncordates li.iv/; been extorted from the 
pope.s by the (hfleieni cuil ))owcj.>. Tins amis doin' as 
earfv as the fifteenth eenlmy; for Avhen the conned of 
('oiistaiiee urired a rel<»nnation of (he jiapai eourl, Martin 
V saw himself tibliged, in 1 4 IH, to eoin'iudr' concoidales 
Avith (he (jcrmatis, and soon aflei wards, also, with olh(*r 
nations. 'Phe popes, however, succeeded, c\(‘U m the fif- 
tf’entli and sixleiMilli (eiituri(*s, in eoneluding coin'ordales 
Poi llKMr own advantage. This was the case witli those uP 
Ashaflenhmg Tlial also Avhieh was inad(* by Leo X. and 
TiaiKMs 1 ot Frain e ( lalb), was chiefly to liie advantage 
of the pope. In latei tunes, pailieuluvly lowairds the end 
ol the (MghliMMitli ((Mitiiiy, the jiapal (‘ourt could no longer 
maintain a siusi'sslnl struggle with the sjantof tht'tiine.s, 
and with the .seciiLii pow<M's, ami Avas obliged to r<»sigu 
many jinvileges by eoncordnles. Boiiajiarte, Avhen first 
consul ol the French lepublie, eoneluded a eolicordale with 
])'»pe Puis V" II., July 1.), iMtl, winch went into operation m 
April, JSU2 It le-e.s'l abb slu’d llu’ (^ilholic elmndi m France, 
and lias b<*( time the basis ol (he piesent ecclesiastical con- 
sliuuuMi of that counli v, 'Phe guveniinent obtained by it 
tlie riglii vi appointing the eltM’gy ; the public treasury 
gained by the diimiiuiion of ilie Jai’ge number of metropo- 
litan and cpiscoji.il sees to sixty ; the pope was obliged to 
give up th(’ plan of restoring the spiritual orders, and tiie 
inlun'iiee wiu(‘h lu* (yxeicjsisl by means of delegates, but 
retained the light ot the eanomeal investiture of bishop.s, 
and the ivviMuies * onnectcj wuh ihi.s light. The mtere.sts 
ol the jiapai religion suftered by this eonijiaet, inasmuch 
as most of the dioceses became now too large to lx* pro- 
]>erly administered and the lower clergy, the very soul 
ot the church, who were in a )H)or eombtion before’ wawe 
entirely dependeiit on tin' govenimeiii Louis XVHI 
concluded, at Home, Avith Puis VII , (Juiv IJ. 1H17 )a 
new eoneordate, by wluch that ot loll), so injurious loVhe 
liberties of the (jallican eluireli, wais again revived the 
eoneordate of ISOi, and the nttirl($ n,'^ani<iii(siA lS()g\vcre 
al>olished ; the nation .subjeeted to an enoimoustax bx the 
demand of endow'rnen Is for iorty-t\U) new metnqxditaii aud 
episcopal .secs, AAMth llu'ir chapters and scimimriej. - and 
free scope aflbrdcd to the intolcranct ’ tht' Homan court 


by the iiidcfimic' language of article lenih, wluch .speaks 
of mea.-'iires agniiisl the prevailing obstacles to religion 
and the laws of the church This revival of old abuse.s, this 
piovision for the luxury of numerous clerical dignitaries at 
the expense of the nation, could please only the ultra-roy- 
alist nobility, who saw in it the means of jirpviding their 
sons with benefices. The nation receiveduie eoneordate 
Aiith almost universal di.sapprobatiou ; amuccs of the great- 
est weight were raised against it ; and the new ininnsters 
saw themselves obliged to A^dthdraAv their proposition 
The pojiewas more forlunatt* in the eoneordate made Avith 
Naples (February lb, J81B) at Terracina, in Avhich stipu- 
lations were made for the exclusive establishment of Ca- 
tholicism in that kingdom; for the independence of the 
theological seminaries on the secular power ; the free dis- 
p)sal of benefices to the value of twelve thoasand ducats, 
in Naples, in favor of Jloman subjecU ; the leveision of 
ancient places to the church ; unlimited liberty of appeal 
to the papal chair , the abolition of the royal jierriussiun, 
formerly necessary I’or the pastoral letters of the bishops ; 
the right of een.sor.ship over books; besides many oibcr 
highly impoilarit privileges. The king obtained llie right 
to appoint bishops, to tax the clergy, to rcdmi' the minjltcr 
of episcopal sees and monasteries which exi.'Ued before (he 
time of Murat. The quiet posses'^ion of the estat(*s of the 
cliiueb, Avliieh liad been alienated, was al.so secured to the 
propnetois. In the eoneordate conelinh'd with ikivaiia, 
July ,7, |hI7, IWM) aiebbisho]iries Avere established for the 
two million, tour iiundred thousand Catliolics in Bavaria. 
Seminaiif's, moi cover, akmc instituted and provided with 
lands; the nominations were left AvUh the king, with 
the reservation of the papal right of eonfinnalion ; the li- 
mits ol the civil and eetdesia.slical pirisdietiou W'erc jirei isc- 
ly settled, and the ereetiou of ni'W^ monasteries Ava> pio- 
mised This coneojilale iva.s pnbh.shed m AJay, ISIS, 
log(»fher with lh<* new’ political ('onslitulion, by w hich all 
a}iprehen.s](jiis for the Frotc'Stant elmreli in Bavaria were 
allayc'd The other German pi*nic('s iiave also fornu'd a 
]*lau for a common eiuicordate WMlh thepopi'. — J/c/rd. 

CONCfJBINAG L ; the ad ol' living Avith a woman* fo 
whom the man is not legally married. It is also used lor 
a marriage aviIIi a w'oman of inferior condition, (performed 
with l(iss solemnity Ilian the formal marriage.) and to 
Ai horn the husband does not convey hts rank. As polyga- 
111 } was sometimes practised by the patriarch.s, it was a 
common thing to see one, tw'o, or many wMVf's in a family ; 
ami, besides these, scvi'ral eonciibmes 2 Sam IF 2., Are. 

1 Kings i i ;i. 2 Chron. ll. 21 Bin ever since the abro- 
gation of jiolygamy liy Jesus Christ, and the reduction of 
marriage to its primitive institution, eoncubinage has b('(Mi 
Imlndden and condemned among Christians. — I/f/nL llurk. 

CON('D]’lSCLNCK. (1.) 'I'lie corruption of our na- 
ture, or inw’ard disposition, w^henee all actual .sm pna eeds. 
Horn. 7: 7 James 1; LL (2 ) Actual motions and incluia- 
tinns of our hearts low^ards sinful deeds. Horn. 7: fS. (.'Lj 
Urn hastily, espeiMally of desiie. Col. 3 7. 1 The.ss. 4. 7 — 
— Brorrn. 

CONDEMNATION ; a judicial declaration of guilt, ae- 
compaiued until a .sent enci' of purushmeut. lu this sense, 
Christ did not condemn the wfoman taken in aduUery, 
(John 8; 1 — 10;) that is, lie did not assume the uffiee of a 
judge, though he hid her gc and sin no ny/rf. The woul is 
used al.so in reference to rash, unchantahh*, unjust ojn- 
nions, pronounced upon others in a spirit of eensorious- 
ne.ss Luke 6: ‘77. Also, for a practical testimony against 
sin, impcnitoiiee and unbelief, exhibited m a contrary eour.'^e 
ofeonduef. Thus the Ninevites condemned the .Jews of 
our Savior’s time, (Malt. 12; 41.) and Noah condemned the 
Avorld before the flood. IL’b, 11-7. Thr eondcumnlion of 
the dt'vil, seems to mean a sin and piirnshinent similar to 
his 1 Tim. 7. f). The condemnation which all the un- 
eoiiA'-ertcd lie under, and from AA’^bieh all beln’ver.s* in Christ 
are made free, is primarily a legal charge of iniquities, 
and the sentence of the divine law' adjudging them as 
guilty to bear the wrath of God, or the execution of his tre- 
mendous curse, (unless it be satisfii'd for them by Christ,) 
forever and ever. Rom. 7. lb, 18. 8: 1. Gal. 7- lb — 14. 
compared A^ith Alalt. 25; 41— 4b. Tins legal cotidemuu- 
tioii IS however learfully enhanced to those who reject the 
gloiious gosjiel John 7. 19. 2The.ss. 1: 9. God condeinncd 
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sin in the flesh of his Son ; by executing the punishment 
due to sm upon him in our nature, bubmitting to suffer in 
our stead, he clearly demonstrated how crimmal and abo- 
luinable it is in his sight, provided a full and glorious ex- 
piation for Its guilt, and adjudged its power in the believer^s 
soul to utter destruction* Bom. 8: 3, See an admit able 
sermon on this text, in WaylumVs Viscoursu, 

CONDEB, (John, D. D.) an English divine, was born 
at Wimple in Cambridgeshire, m 1714, and educated 
among the' Dissenters of the Independent persuasion. He 
entered the ministry in 1738, and was settled over a con- 
gregation in Cambridge, where he continued about sixteen 
yews with acceptance and usefulness. His ca^idor, libe- 
rality, and gracious endowments made him esteemed be- 
yond the circle of his own persuasion. In 1754, he became 
a tutor of Homerton academy, designe<l to prepare others for 
the ministerial office, which duty he discharged near thirty 
years. In 1760, he -was chosen co-pastor with Mr. Hall to the 
Meeting on the Pavement, Mixirfields, whei’e he continued 
his valuable labors in the ministry till his death in 1781, at 
the age of sixty-six. His life was indeed .a blessing, and 
his memory is blessed. To recommend Christ in his per- 
son, offices, work, and grace to perishing sinners, was the 
darling theme of his ministrations ; few were more deeply 
acquainted with the gospel, or could more skilfully divide 
the word of truth. In his last hours he expressed a stead- 
fa.st, unshaken confidence in the grace, faithfulness, and 
love of a covenant God in Christ ; an a.ssuranee of the 
truth of that gospel which he had uniformly prea<*hed ; 
and a lively hope of a blessed immortality through the 
mediation and intercession of the great Redeemer. Some 
months before he was laid aside, he was converbing with 
a friend on the great importance of evangelical dfH-’triiies, 
and with a peculiar degree of emphasis and affection told 
him, “he had attained the full assurance of faith ; for af- 
ter searching the Scriptures \vith the greatest attention and 
care, he had not a doubt or scruple respecting the truth 
of any of those grand fundamental doctrines he had 
preached and lived upon ” Ai another time he said with 
cheerfulness, “ that had he his life to spend over again, be 
would preach the .same gospel, for it was the truth of GihI ; 
and that he woulfl neither change gosjicl nor state with 
any one ’’ On the morning of his death, hearing the bells 
ringing for Restoration dny. he said, “Who knows but it 
may be my Restoration diiv?’’ His published works con- 
sist chiefly of sermons. — MkUIleUm. 

CONDESCENSION’, is that species of benevolence 
which designedly waves the supposed advantages of birth, 
title, or station, in order to accommodate ourselves to the 
Slate of an inferior, and diminish that restraint wdncli the 
apparent distance is calculated to produce in him. It is 
enjoined on tlu^ Christian, and is pi'cuharly ornamental to 
the Christian ebarai’ter. Roni. II?: 16. The muhsrension 
of God appears every way great, when we consider his 
infinite perfection, his absolute independence of Ins crea- 
tures, his purposes ol’ mercy toward them, and his conti- 
nual care over them. The incarnation of Christ i.s, how- 
ever, the most wondfTful Cxainpli* of conde.scension ever 
known, and cannot fail to affect in a suitable m.^nner the 
spirit of every (^-hristian Phil 2:5-— II. See ('omjfkic 
Worh of JRobnt JIall, vol. iii. p 310. — fletid. Burk. 

CONDITION ; the term of a bargain to be performed. 
It has been debated whether faith should be called the con- 
diiUm of our .salvation. If by it we mean a valuable equi- 
valent for the benefit received, or something to be per- 
formed in our own strength, or tiiat will be meritorious, it 
is certainly inapplicable ; but if by it be meant, that it is 
only a means without which we cannot be saved, in that 
.sense it i.s not improper. as the term is often made 
use of improperly by tho.se who arc rnert! legalists, perhap.s 
It would be as vrell to decline the use of it — ITmd. Burk 

CONEY, {shaphan;) Uv.li: 5. Dent. 14. 7. Psalm 104: 
8. and Prov. 30: 26. BiK’hart and others "have supjiosed 
the shaphan of the Scriptures to be the jerboa ; but Mr. 
Bruce proves that the ashkoko is intended. This curious 
animal is found m Ethiopia, and in great numbers on 
mount Lebanmi, &:<*. Instead of holes, they .seem to de- 
light in more airy places, in tlie mouths of caves, or clefl.s 
in the rock. They are gregarious, and frequently .several 
dozens of them sit upcni the great stones at the mouths of 
.^1 


caves, and warm themselves in the sun, or romc out and 
enjoy the fre.shness of the sumnu'r ev^ening. They do not 
.stand upright iijiun their feet, but seem to steal along as in 
fear, their belly lining rn'arly clo.se to the giound ; ad- 
vancing a few steps at a time, and then jiausing 'J'ln^v 
have something very mild, feeble-like, and timid m their 
department; are gentle and easily tamed, though, v hen 
roughly handled at the first, they bite very severely 
Many are the reasons to believe this to be the ammal 
called sfutphan in Hebrew, and erroneously by our tians- 
labors ''the coney,’’ or rabbit. The latter are gregarious 
indeed, and so far resemble the other, as also in size ; but 
they seek not the same place of rctieatj for the rabbit 
burrows most generally in the .sand. Nor is there any 
thing in the character of rabbits that denotes excellent 
wisdom, or that they supply the want of strength by any 
remarkable sagacity. Tlie shaphan, then, is not the rab- 
bit; which last, unless it was brought to him by hi.s slups 
froni Europe, Solomon never saw. 

Let us now apply the characters of the ashkoko to the 
shaphan. “ He is above all other animals so much attached 
to the rocks, that T never once,” says Mr. Bruee, “ .saw him 
on the ground, or from among large stones m the month 
of cave.s, where is his constant residence. He lives in 
families or flocks. lie is in Judea, Palestine, and Arabia, 
and consequently must have been familiar to Solomon. 
David describes him very pertinently, and joins him to 
other animals perfectly known • ‘‘The hills are a refuge 
for the wild goats, and the rocks for the shaphan ’’ and 
Solomon says that they are exceeding wi>c,” that tlu'\ 
are “ but .a feeble folk, yet make their houses in the ri»( Ks “ 
Now this, I think, very obviously fixes the ashkoko to be 
the shaphan ; foi his weakness .sc'cms to allude to his icet, 
and how inadequate these are to dig holes m the u>ck, 
where yet, however, he lodges. From theii tenderness, 
these arc very liable to be excoriated or hurt , notwitii- 
.standing which, they build houses in the rocks m(»ie inne- 
ccs.sible than those of the rabbit, and m vliich iliey abuie 
in greater safely, not by exertion of siiengih, for they have 
it not, hut are truly, as Sol(»mon sajs, “a leeble hdk,” but 
by their own sagacity and , and are iheiefou* 

ju.stiv described us Wise. Lastly, wlitil leaves the thing 
Without doubt IS, that some of tin* Arabs, pniticnlarly Da- 
mir, say that th<‘ shaphan has no tail, tliai il is less than a 
eat, that it live.s in }iouse.> or m*sis. which it builds of straw, 
in eoiitradistinriion to t)u‘ rabbit and tlie rat, and tlio^e 
animals that bin row in tlie ground — Ile/.se// 

CONFERENCE; the ar't o( discoursing with another 
in order to treat upon some snbjei i. or to settle some ptant 
of dispute. Conftnnrt we f to/g.s. ni a religions sense, are 
meetings assembled foi the pnqxise of relating expeneiice, 
di.seoursiiig on soint' rehgiiTns subject, or ha* transacting 
religious business. “ Religion^ eonic'rence,” says a di- 
vine, “is one way of teach. ng ndignui. We all liave lei- 
sure tune, and it is vvell spent when it i.s einplo\ed in set 
conferenees on lehgmn There the donbimg man may 
open all his suspicions, and eonhrnud Christians uij] 
slrengihen his behol’; there the learlul iiniy learn to be 
v.ili.int for tin* (ruth ; lliere the libeial may leain to devise 
bbtral things; there the tongue of the stainmen'r may 
learn to speak plainly; there Paul ninv withstand l\t(r 
to the face, becau.se he deserves to b«' blamcdi ; llierc the 
gospel may be coqiinunicated severally to tlunn of reput.i- 
iion ; there, in one word, ye may all prophesy one by one. 
that all may learn, and all may be comforted. One hour 
in a "week sfient thus, will contribute much to our edil’a’a- 
tion, provided we abstain from the disorders that have 
often di.sgraced, and sometimes destroyiMi, tliis excellent 
Christian practice. Time should be kept, ordf'r should he 
preserved, no idle que.stions should be asked ; freedom of 
inquiry should be nourished ; immodest forwardness should 
be restrained ; practical, experimental, ami sulistaniia) .sub- 
jects should be examined; Charity, viih all its genth^ 
train, should be th^we, for she ojieueth liei mouth vitli 
witydom, and in her tongue is the law of kmdne.^'' ” (See 
ExvKRiTiNrE Meltings.) — ITend Buik. 

CONFERENCE, (Hampton Coukt ;) a nieertiig of 
ibc Puruaiis and their opponents, apjiomted hv James I 
to be held at that jdace ui Januarv ftiUJ Aichbishop 
AVhitgift, eiglit bishops, and (.ight or ten other Icarued 
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digriilarifs, were appointed to defend ihe cause ol con- 
lormityj while only Reynolds, Chaltcrton, and Kuewslul)hs, 
wore tlloweii lo manitain that of the Puritans. Janies 
himself was moderator, and bis courtiers were the wit- 
nesses. Key Holds, who was the pniicijuil speaker on the 
Side of the Nori-coriformists, insisted that certain alterations 
should be made m the ilnrty-nme articles ; that conliniia- 
tion should be considered, jilurahty at’ benefices disallow- 
ed, and preaching ministers every where settled; that the 
reading of the Apocrypha in public worship, the baplismal 
interrogation of infants, the sign ol the ejros.s in baptism, 
the sacerdotal vestments, the symbolical rln^ in marriage, 
and the cliiirching ol women, should be abolished, because 
they were relics of popery. Bancroft .stood forth as the 
champu»n of ihti other party ; aiul the king himself, hav- 
ing no reli'^h lor Puniamcai notions, and ])roiid of his 
tlit‘ological abilities, jxmred fiirth his joyal dicta, and 
threatened the Puritans with expatriation if they did not 
con form . — I/'./iri. 7> m.k. 

CON FE RENTE , (Muthodist.) See Methodist . 

CONFESSION , the open and pnilential aeknowledg- 
ment which a Chiistian makes of his sins. Among the 
J(*ws, It was tlie inisiom, on the annual feast of expiation, 
for the high-priest lo make I'onfession of sins to Ood, in 
th(‘ name ol the wliole people: besides this general con- 
fession, the Jews were enjoined, if their sins were a breach 
of the hr>t table of the law, to make confession of them to 
(iod j hut violations ot the second table were to be ac- 
knowledgeil lo their brclhren. Among the modern Jews, 
.some ol them scourge themselves at the confession. 

Coiilession, according to Dr. Watts, is the third part of 
prayer and includes, i. A ciJiifession of the meanness of 
our ongiiial, our distance Irom God, our subjection to him, 
and constant dependence on him, 2. A confession of our 
sms, both original ami actual, m thought, life, omission, 
and commission. 3 A corifcssion of our desert of punish- 
ment, and our unworthincss of mercy. 4. A confc.ssioii 
or humble representation of our wants and sorrows of 
evc<y kind. 

Confession also may l>e considered as a relative duty, 
or the jicknowlcdgment ol any ofience vre have, been guilty 
ol ngaiiisf a iclJow-crealure. 

I’lie confesMon of sin.s, .says Andrew Fuller, is of the 
nature ot a, solemn oath —an oath of abjuratioti ; and it is 
awful to think that we should ever use it without n. desire 
and d«nci mination to torsake il. Prov 2H. 13 If. JRudi. 

CONFCSSION, (Aniticiri.AR,) m the Romish and Greek 
cliiuv tics. IS the ilisclovure of sms to the priest at the 
confessional, with a view to obtain absolution from them. 
'Mr* faihei conic.ssor ijifjuircs of the person confes.s- 
ing concernmg the circuinsranccs of the sins confessed, 
and proportions Iws adiiiomtion, and the seventy of the 
pcintetico whicli lie on joins, to the degree of the traiisgre.s- 
Mon. The persem ctjulcssmg is allowed to conceal no sin 
ot coiHcqucncc whu li he rcmcmber.s to have committed ; 
and the tatlK’r «*onlessor is bound to perpetual secrecy. 
Till' ahsolnlion grariu-d has, a<'coraing to the doctrines of 
the Catholic and Gicck churches, sacramental etFicacy. It 
was pope l.eo ilic (5 real, in 450, who altered the public 
conlcssion or protcssion of repentance by such as had been 
guilty ot scandalous sins, into a secret one before the priest, 

J he l^'iirih Lateral) council (can 21) ordains, “ That every 
one ot the laithtul, ot both .sexes, oncoming to years of dis- 
cretion, sliall, in private, laiilitully coniess all their sins, 
at least once a year, to their own pa.stor ; and fulfil, to the 
l)<*st ol tlieir power, the penance enjoined them : receiving 
reverently, at least at Easter, the sacrament of the euclni^ 
nsi, unless, by tlie advice ot their pastor, for some rctusona- 
ble cause it he judged proper to abstain for a time • other- 
wise, they are to he excludeii irom the chur<-h while living 
and when they die, to lie iJcpnved ot Ohnsiian burial ’’ 

Confe.ssiou ohiaius, also, m the Lutheran church, only 
with this ditlerencc, that while the Calhohr church requires 
from the pemteni the avowal of his particular and single 
crimes, the Lutheran requires onlv a general acknowledg- 
ment, leaving it, however, at the option of its members to 
reveal their particular .sirns to the (onfessor, and to r heve 
the conscience by such an avowal ; for which leason, Pro- 
testant clergymen, a.s well as ‘I *' Catholic pru*sts’, are 
bound to keej), under the sea) ot' ccrecy, whatever 'may 


Im- iritru.sled to them in the confessional. The history, 
iKiiii of natioiKs arid individuals, exhibit.s fearful examples 
of the abuse of confidence thus reixised in priests. In po- 
litical afliiir.s, especially, it has 'been made the means of 
effecting the basest intrigues, to the ruin of states and the 
disgrace of religion. — JF/md. Buck. 

CONFESSION OF FAITH ; a U.st of the several arti- 
cles of the belief of any church. There is some difference 
lietweon creeds and confessions. Crpeds, in their com- 
mencement, were sinifdy expressions of faith in a few of 
the leading and uudispiited doctrines, of the gospel. Con- 
lc.s.«ions were, on the contrary, the result of many a ha- 
zardous and laborious elfort, Jt^t the dawn of reviving lite- 
rature, to rccovel' these doctrines, and to sepanitc them 
Irom the enormous mass of (*rroueous and corrupted tenets, 
which the negligence or ignorance of sonie, and the arti- 
fices of avarice and ambition in others, had conduced to 
acoumulate for the siiace of a thousand years, under an 
implicit obedremee to the arrogant pretensions of an abso- 
lute and infallible authonty in the church of Rome. Ob- 
jections have been formed against all creeds or confessions 
of faith, on the ground that they infringe Clinsiian liberty, 
supersede the Scriptures, exclude such as ought not to be 
excluded, and admit such as ought not to be admitted ; aie 
often too particular and long; are liable to be abused; 
tempt men to hypocrisy; preclude improvement; and 
have been employed as means of perseeution. On the 
other hand, the advocates for them obseive, that all the 
arts and sciences hare been reduced to a system ; and 
why should not thi* truths of religion, which are of greater 
importance? That a compendious view^ of the chief and 
most necessary points of the Christmu religion, which lie 
scattered up and down in ilie Scriptures, must be useful to 
inform the mind, a.s w'cll also to bold forth to the world 
what are in generni the .sentiments of' such a particular 
church or churclies ; they teml to discovtT the common 
friends of tlie .same faith to one another, and to urate 
them; that the Scriptures set* rn to anthonze and counte- 
nanec them ; .such as tin* moral law, the Lord’s prayer, 
the form of doctrine mcniiimed by I'aul, Rom. 0: 17- 
and again, “the form of sound words,” in 2 '’j'im. 1: 13, 
6r<\; that their becoming the occasion of hypocn.sy is no 
fault of the articles, but of tbo.se vho subscrilie them; 
that persecution has been raised more by the turbulent 
tempers of men, than from the ruUnre of eouft'ssious. 
Some think that all articles and confessions of faith should 
be expie..sscd in tlie bare word.s of Scripture ; but it is re- 
plied, that thi.s would d(*htroy all exposition and interpreta- 
tion of Scripture ; that it would have a lemleney to make 
the iiiini.stry of the word useless; in a great measure 
cramp all religious conversation ; and that the sentitneiits 
of one uian could not be distinguished from another in 
some points of imporlanee. The follow^ing are the confes- 
sions of the different churches : — 

1. That of ihe Greek church, entitled “The Confe.ssiou 
of the True and Gemime Faith,” which was presented to 
Mahomet IL, in M53, but which gave ]dace to the “Or- 
thodox Confession of the Catholic and Apcistolic Greek 
Church,’^ comixised by Mogila, rnetrojxilitan of Kiev, 
in Ru.ssia, ami approved in 1()43, with great solemnity, by 
the patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem. It contains the standard of the principles of 
the Ru.ssian Greek church. 

2. The churcdi of Rome, though she has always received 
the Apostles^ Nicene, and Athaiiasian creeds, had no fixed 
public and authoritative symbol till the council of Trent. 
A summary of the doctrines contained in the canon.s of that 
council is given in the creed published by Pius IV. (15(>4,) 
in the form of a bull. It is introduced by the Nicene creed, 
to whwh it adds twelve articles, comprising those doctrines 
w'hich the church of Rome finally adopted after her contro- 
versies with the reformers. 

3. The Lutherans call their standard books of faith and 
discipline, “Libri Symboliei Ecclesice Evangelicm.” They 
contain the ihi-ee creeds aliove raentioned, the Augsburg 
Confession, the Apology for that confession by Midanc- 
Ihon, the Articles of Smaleald, drawm up by Luther, the 
Catechi.sins of Luther, and, in many churches, the Form 
of Concord, or Book of 3'orgau. The best edition is that 
by Tit maim, Leipzic, 1817. The Saxon (com^Kised by 
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Melnnclhon), Wiirtembiirp^, JSuabian, rornoranian, Mans- 
fiHdiian, and Copenhagen confessions, agree m general 
with the symboUeal books of the Lutherans, but are of au- 
thority only in the countries from which they are respec- 
tively called. 

d. The confessions of the Calvimstic churches are nu- 
merous. The toUowing are the principal. (1 .) The Hel- 
vetic confessions are three— that of Basle, 1530 *, the Sum- 
mary and Confession of the Helvetic Churches, 1530 ; and 
the Expositio Simplex, &c., 1566, ascrilted to Bullinger. 
(2.) The Tetraf^litan Confession, 1531, which derives its 
name from the four cities of Strasburg, Constance, Mera- 
mengen, and Linclau, by the dejiuties of which it was 
signed, is attributed to Bucer. (3.) 'Fhe Palatine or Hei- 
delberg Confession, framed by order of the elector palatine, 
John Casimir, 1575. (4.) "rhe Confession of the Gallic 
t^iurches, accepted at the first synod of the Reformed, held 
at Paris, 1550, (5 ) Tlie Confession of the Reformed 

Clmrchcs in Belgium, drawn up m 1559, and approved in 
1561. (6 ) The Confession of Faith of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, which was that composed by the assembly at West- 
nnnvier, was received as the standard of the national faith, 
in 16SS. (7.) The Savoy Confession, a declaration of the 

faith and order of the Independents, agreed upon at a meet- 
ing of their ciders and mc,ssenger.s at their meeting in the 
Savoy, lf)5S, (R.) The Anglican Confession, or Thirty-nine 
articles of the church of England, agreed on in the convo- 
cation held, London, 1552. They were drawn up in Latin ; 
but, in 1571, they were revised, and subscribed both in 
Latin and English. They were adopted by the Episeopal 
church, in North America, in 1801, with some alterations, 
and the rejection of the Aihaiiiisian creed. 

vSee also ('orpus Kt Syntagma coafessionum fidei, yuff in di- 
fVT.s/.'5 n'gnis €t natianihu^ frrhitiarnm nortun^, fnf’runt authtn- 
itui ('difoiy which exhibits a bcKly of numerous confessions: 
An TTurmonif of the Confessions oj Faith of the Christian and 
R{ fanned (fhnnfus ; ]Vatts\ flattonal Fonn hitionif a Chris- 
tian Church, qu. 8; (naham on Fstah/ishnunfs, p. 2<)5, A:c.; 
Jhshop ChaviCs Snmon on thi Formation of the Artidcs oJ 
tilt Church of England , Pahi/'s Philosojdii/, vol. ii. p. 321. 
-finuL Puck, 

CONFESSIONAL; a cell in which the confessor sits 
to hear confessions. It is erected in a church, or chapel, 
and built of )ouiery, with a boarded liack next the wall, or 
against a jnllar or pier, divided into three niches, or small 
<adls. The centre, winch is lor the reception (if the pnest, 
IS closed half way up by a dw'arf door, and has a .seat 
witliin it. There is a 'small grated aperture in each of the 
partitions between the pnest and the side cells, wJiieh are 
lor those Avho com(‘ to eonfess, atul have no doors. 3'he 
numerous confessionals in Rt Peter's at Rome, each with 
an inscription, setting forth in what laiignag«* penitents 
may confess vvithin, .show to what an aw ful extent this 
trallic in Vhe souls of men is earned on. — lUnd. Buck. 

CONFESSOR , a Christian who has made a solemn 
and resolute profession of the faith, and has endured tor- 
ments in its defence. A mere saint is ealletl a confessor, 
to distinguish him from the roll of dignified saints, such 
as apostles, martyrs, i&sc. In ecclcMasiieal history, the 
w ord eoufessor is sometimes used for martyr; in aflei- 
limes it was confined to those wdio, after having been tor- 
mented by the tyrants, were permitted in live and die in 
jx’jK'C ; and at last it was also used for tliose who, after 
having liveil a good life, died under an opinion of sanctity. 
According to %St. Cyprian, he wdio prcsmited himself to 
torture, or even to martyrdom, wnhont being ealled to it, 
w as not, called a confessor, but a professor ; and if any out of 
w’ani of courage abandoned his country, and became a vo- 
luntary exile for the sale of the faith, he wa.s called cr t'erris. 

Confessor is also a priest m the Romish church, who 
has a powTr to hear sinners in the sacrament of penanee, 
an<{ to give them absolution. The confessors of the king.s 
of France, liom the tune of Henry IV., have been con- 
stantly Jesuits ; lieforc him, the Dominicans and Cordeliers 
shared the office betw^een them. The confessors of the 
house of Austria have also ordinarily b(»en Dominicans 
and Cordeliers, but the later emperors have all taken Je- 
suits. — Jfend. Puck. 

CONFIRMATION ; the act of establishing any thing 
or person. 1. Divine confirmation is a w’ork of the Spirit 


of God, .strengthen mg, comforruig, and establishing he 
Iicvers in faith and obedience 1 Pel. 5: 10. 1 Cor. 1: 
8. 2. Ecclesiashc/tl confirmatwn is a rite whereby a person, 

arrived to years of discretion, undertakes the, performance 
of ever)' part of the baptismal vow made for him by his 



godfathers and godmothers. It is administered only by 
bishops, and consists in the imposition of hands on t 'ne 
head of the person confirmed. 

In the ancient church it was done immediately afi«T 
bapti.sm, if the bishop happened to be present at the sf>- 
lerunity. Througbout the East it still accompanies bap- 
tism ; but the Romanists make it a disiin<*t iiulopcndent 
sacrament. Seven years is the stated time for confirm, i- 
tion ; howa’vor, they are sometimes after that age. The 
person to be confinned has a godfather and godmf>iher nj>- 
p« anted hnn as in baptism. In the I'hurch of England, 
the age of the persons to be confirmed is not fixed — 
ClarkCs Essay on Confirmation , TVrmd on ditto; IJom's 
Epi^copa*‘y. p fti7, 174 . Ilr/id. Btnk. 

CONFLAGR ATION, (Gum uai. ,) a term used to denote 
that grand period oi catastrophe of our w tuld, when the 
fai'c of nature is to t»c elvmged by fire ns foi'ineily it wa, 
by whaler. 

I. Sciiplure assures us in general, lliat this earili in its 
present form will not be ))er})etiial, but shall ei>mc to an 
end. 2. It further tells us, that tins dissoliiUon of the 
world shall be by a general conflagration, in which all 
things upon the laiu* of llie eaith shall be (b‘<troyed, by 
which the atmos])ln‘re snail also be sensibly alfeeted, as in 
such a ease It necessarily must be, (2 Pel 3. 5, 7, 10, 12,) 
where, from the connection of the words, tluj oppo«iiiion 
between the conflagration and the deluge, as well as the. 
most literal and apparent import of thcphiases themselves, 
It IS plain they cannot, as Dr. Hammond strangely sup- 
poses, refer to tlie desolalioii brought on Judea when de- 
stroyed by the Romans, but must lefer to the dissolutKni 
of the wdiok* eaith. 3. 'ITie Scripture riquesents this great 
burning as a eircumslance nearly eonneeted with llie day 
of jiKlgment, (2 Pit. 3: 7, eompated with 2 Thess 1; 7. S. 
Heh. jo 27. 1 Cor 3: 12, 13;) and il is probable there 
may be an alluMon to this in several passage^ nf the 
Old Testament, such as Ps. 11 6. Ps. 5tt 3 9h 3 Isa. 
31*4,8,10. Isa. 66: 15. Dan. 7- 9, 10. Mai. 1 1. Zeph. 
3. 8. Dent. 32: 22, to which many parallel expre»STnns 
might be a<lded, fnun the canoni<:al and apocryphal books. 
1. It is not expressly flecla led how this burning shall be 
kindled, nor liow it shall end ; wdiicli has given occasion 
to vanou.s conjeigures about it, which .see below. 

The ancient Pythagoreans, Platonists, Epicureans, and 
Stoics, appear to have had a notion of the conflairration ; 
though whence they should dt'nvc it, unless frmn tin sa- 
cred bfKiks, IS dilflciiU to conceive ; except, jirrhaps, from 
the Phopnie.iaus, who themselves had it from the Jews, 
Mention of the c(jntlagration is made in the booKv oi fhe 
Sibyls, Sophocles, Hy.staspcs, Ovid, Luc.an, Ac Dr Bur- 
net, after J. Tachard and others, relates that tin* Siam*>c 
believe that the earth wdll at last be parch<‘d np wiih iuab 
the mountain.s melted dowm, the earth's whole suri.ict* re- 
duced to a level, and then consumed with fire. And the 
Bromins of Siam do not only hold that the w(»ild shall be 
destroyed by fire, but also Hint a new eartii shall be made 
out of Ute cinders of tlie old. 
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Divines ordinanl}' aectiuiit for the eonllaj^ratioii thro- 
fopcaJly, and Ihink jt will take ils iise from a miiaele, as 
a fire from jicaven. riiilosophers contend lor its hang 
produced from natural cau.^es, and will have it elfected 
according to the laws of mechanics Some think an erup- 
tion of the central fire sullicicjif flir the purpose ; and add, 
that this may be occasioned several ways, viz. either by 
having its intensity incrcascfl, which again may be eflecl- 
cd either by being driven into less space by the encroach- 
ments of the sujierfjcial lohl, or by an increase ol the in- 
flammability of the fuel whereon it is fed; or by having 
the resistance* of the imprisoning earth weakened, which 
may hnjipen eitliei from llie diminution its matter, 
by the consumption ol its central parts, “ by w'caken- 
iiig the cidiesion of the constituent parts of the mass by 
the ('.xi'css of the defect of moisture. Othei’s look for the 
cause o( the conflagration in the atmosphere, and suppose 
tlint some of the meteors there engendered in unusual 
(juantitics, and exploded with unusual vehemence, from 
the concurrence ol various circumstances, may effect it 
v'llhout seeking anv farther. Lastly, others have recourse 
to a still more cft'cciual and flaming machine, and conclude 
the world is to undergo its conflagration from the ncaraj)- 
]iroach ol a coimu in its return from the sun. 

Various opinions are also entertained as to the renova- 
tion of the earth after the conflagration. 1. Some sujv 
]»()se that tlie earth will not be entirely eoiisiimed, but that 
llic matter of- wliuli it consists will be fixed, purified, and 
r<’fiu('d, which they say will be the natural (“onsequence of 
the Ju lion of the tire upon il ; though it is hard to say what 
.such apiii dication can do towards fitting it for its intended 
purpose, lor it is certain a mass of cry.stal or glass would 
vei y ill answer the following pails of this hypothesis. 2. 
They suppose that from ih('s«* materials thus refined, as 
from a ‘'ccoud chaos, iherc vmII by the power of God arise 
a new (.rcatioii ; and then the face of the earth, and like- 
wise the aiinosphere, will then he so lestored, as to resemble 


CONFOJ?MTTV. The .saints are mtformal to Christ ; 
they are made like him in their covenant relation to God ; 
m their privileges, graces, and lioly deportment on earth : 
and they will he made like him in* glory when they shall 
see him as he is. Rom. 8: 29. They are conformahh^ or 
like to him m his death ; they gradually die to their cor* 
nipt lusts; have their old man crucified with him; its 
lusts and deeds mortified through the influence of his 
death, anri they are exposed to sufleriiig for his si^e. Phil. 
!{. 10. They ought not to be mnfmm&d to this world ; 
ought not to imitate or join in the vain or wdeked maxims, 
eustoms, and practices thereof. Rom. 12: 2. — Jironm. 

CONFOUND, lie that believeth shall not be amfmnd* 
id ; be .shall not be disappomted of his expected .salvation ; 
shall not, with perplexity or surprise, be exposed to any 
fearful d(*struction : nor shall hq mikt hctsic ; shall not 
basely catch at unlawful means of deliverance, but pa- 
tiently W'ait till God deliver him. 1 Pet. 2; 0. Jsa. 28; 10. 
Rom. 9: 32. — Brmvn. 

CONFUCTANS ; the disciples of Confucius, (Cong-fu- 
tsi, or Kung-fut-si,) a celebrated Chinese philosopher, who 
lived about .^>00 years before the Christian era. This 
religion, which is profc.sscd by the literati and persons of 
rank in China and Tonquin, consists in a deep inw'ard 
veneration for the God or King of heaven, and in the 
practice of every moral virtue. They have neither temples 
nor priests, nor any settled form of external worship; every 
one adores the Supreme Being in the way he likes best. 

Confiiciii.s, like Socrates, wdio wa.s nearly his conteunpo- 
rary. did not dive into abstruse notions, but confined him- 
self to speak with the deepest regard of the great Author 
of all beings, whom he represent.s as the most pure and 
perfect essence and fountain of all things ; to inspire men 
with greater fear, veneration, gratitude, and love of him ; 
to assert hi.s divine providen(*e over all his erealures ; and 
to represent him as a being of such infimte knowledge, 
that even our mo‘'t secret thought-; are not hidden from 


what It originally vas in the paradi-saieal state; and con- 
seijn iilly to render if a nn>re dc-jrahle anode for human 
{rcatiin*'^ than it at is , and they urge for this pur- 

]U)sc the following text*-. \ o:. 2 F<*t. .3: J3. ('coinpuie I.sa. 
In 17. 1)1) 22) Matt 12 2H, 22 (compare Iffark JO; 21*, 
2.0 Luke ]H. 22, ;]().) ]*s. 102 25, 20 Acts 3: 21. 1 Cor. 
7 3i Rom 8 21 3. TIk'V agree in supposing that m 

this new state of things there will be no sea Rev. 21: 1. 


i I'hey suppose that Die earih, llins beaiitilied and im- 
]tiovcd, Milt be inliabited by tfiosc who shall inherit the 
jirsi iTsurrt'ction, ami shall here enjoy a very considerable 
degree ol happiness, iliongh not eipial to that which is to 
MK'cccd the general judgment , wlncii judgnienl shall, ae- 
<'ouling to thcm.ojicn wh(*n thosi* l)«wi,and yfftrs are exjur- 
ed. menlioned in Rev 20. 1. vVe 1 Thess T 17, compare 
vcise 1.7, wliK h {..nssage is llioiight by some to contain an 
uisiuuiOion lhal I’aiil ex peeled to he aliv<‘ at tin* apjiear- 
am-e ot Clinst, wh.eh mu-,! imply an expc<*lation of being 
thim ramed liom the dead hcl'ore il ; hut it is au.swered 
that the expiession y/v that ((n edtrt, may'’ only signify, 
those ol us lhal are -o, ' speaking of all Christians as one 
body 1 ('or. jS .12— .72, |)r Jlartlev deelareil it as his 


itpiniou, lhal the minenniuiu will (•oii'.i'st -of one thousand 
piophelical years, Mliere e.u }i dav is a vear, i. e. thiee 
hnndied and sixty llitnisand , jdeadinir that this is the lan- 
guage used in other i)arisol the Ib-veUifion. But it seem.s 
an invineihlcobjeetion against this hypothesis, which places 
the niillennunri afiei ih, conflagration, that the saints 
mhahitmg the earth alter lie* first P’surrc^-lion, are lepre- 
S'-nted as dmtrc-sed by the mvasion of sfan,. Mickefl ene- 
mies. Rev. ^0. I !) 1-,7ek 3^. ;;2 (See Millcnnium.) 

Divine revelation, noi human jdnlosophy, must here be 
our only guide It n probabh* that the earth will survive its 
fiery trial, and bf-eorm* tlie everlastmg abode of righteous- 
ness, as part ot the holy empire of God; bm, seeing the 
language used m Scripture, and especiallv in the bo5i of 
Revelation, is often to be eousidercd as figurative rather 
than literal, U becomes us lo be cautious in our conelu.sions 
-^Burners Theort/of the Earth , iVfuthi/oa thi Minenmim; 
Hartky on Man, vol. ii. p 100 , Ekmwo on the. F/r.st Be- 
svrrtetion ; Boj/s Three Discourses ; Whiston^s Theory of 
the Earth ; Scott, and Fnlkr on the ^{po((d^J’pse ; Mend. Buck • 
and article Dissolution in this wo, ' ^ 


him ; and of .such boundless goodness and justice, that he 
can lot no virtue go unicwaiiled. oi vice impum.shed. 

fMi liighlv is Confucius <>stecined m China, that there 
are more than fifteen hundred ami sixty temple.s dedicated 
to him, and .sixty-two thousand animals, (chiefly jugs and 
rabbits,) immolated annually to lii.s memory. Thi.s i.s 
asserted by Dr. Milne, on the autlionty of their own wri- 
ters. — Chinese Glmner, p. 2o5. 

Mr. JMaunce as.s(*rt.s, that Confucius strictly forbade all 
images of the Deity, and the deification of dead men ; and 
that, in his dying moments, (like Socrates in this also,) he 
encouraged hi.s disciples, by priNlictmg that “ in the West 
the JFoly One would apju'ar ’’ 

The Chinese, however, still honor their deceased ances- 
tors, burn incense before their images, bow lhems(‘lves 
before their jiiclures, and invoke from them all temporal 
ble.s.sings — MnuriiCs hid. Anttq. vol. v. )». 41)8; Ency, 
Brit in Conftirtns ; WiUiams. 

CONFUSION OF TONGUES ; a memorable event 
M'hich happc‘ned in the one hundred and first year, aceord- 
iiig to the Hebrew chronology, anti the four hundred and 
first year by the Samaritan, after the IUkkI, at the over- 
throw of Baliel. Gen. 11. Until this period there had been 
but one common language, wdiieh formed a bond of umou 
that prevented the sejiaralion of mankind into distinct 
nations. Wiiters have differed much as to ilic nature of 
this confusion, and the manner m which it w'as cflected. 
Some think that no new languages were formed ; but that 
this event was accompli. shed by creating a mi.sunderstand- 
ing and variance among the builders, without any imme- 
diate influcnee on their language ; and that a distinction 
IS to be made between confonnding a language and form- 
ing new^ ones. Others account for this event by the priva- 
tion of all language, and by supposing that mankind WTre 
under a necessity of associating together, and of impos- 
ing new names on things by common con.sent. Some, 
again, ascribe the confusion to such an indj.stinct remem- 
brance of the original language which they spoke before, 
a.s made them speak it very differently ; but the most 
common opinion i.s, that God caused the builders actually 
to forget their former language, and each family to sjieak 
a new ton^ie ; whence originated the various languages 
at present in the w^orld. It is, how'ever, but of little con- 
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8(*qiipnrp to know precisely how this was effected, as the 
Scriptures arc silent as to the manner of it ; and after all 
that ran be said, it is but conjectiue still. There are some 
truths, howtwer, we may learn from this part of sacred 
writ. 1. It teaches us sovcr<*iRTify and jjower, by 

which he can ea^sily Mast the j^ivalest attempts of* men to 
aprgramlize thcmselve.s. Gen 11:7,8. 2. God’s justice tn 
punishing those who, in idolizing their own fame, forget 
him to whom praise is due, ver. 4. 3 God’s wisdom in 
overruling evil for gcx>d : for by this confusion he facili- 
tated the dispersion of ihankind, in order to execute his 
own purposes, ver. 8, 9. See mnrtf and GUI, tn hr. ; 
StiUingflcrVs Orig, Sac., I. iii. c. v. ‘^2 -4; Shuckfnrd\s 
Con., vol. I. p. 124 — 140; VUrwgah Ohs., vol. i. diss. 1. c. 
LX. ; Le Clerc's IJtss., No. vi. ; Hafrhtnson on the Confusion 
of Tongues ; Bishop Bow's Thcon/of lirhgion, p. 66 ; Ilend. 
Buck. 

CONGIIEGATIONALISTS a class of Pniiestants, 
M'ho hold that each congregation of C.hristiaus meeung lu 
nne place, and united by a sfilemn covenaut, is a crniqiletc 
church, with Christ for its only head, and deriving from 
him the right to choose its own officers, to observe the 
sacraments, to have public worship, and to discipline its 
own members. They also hold to the parity of ministers 
and of churches, and regard as of sacrt>d and binding 
lori'c, the gi*cai principle of the fellowship or communion 
of ehurcbes, by which all whom they regard as true 
churches of Jesus Christ are bound together by ties simi- 
lar in their nature ami obligation to those which unite to 
each other the members of a single church. The churc hes 
arc the .source of all power, and councils, and other ecele- 
sidstical bodies, have only a delegated authority, by which 
they act for and in the name of their (‘onstiiuents ; and 
tlieir decisions have no other force titan the moral power 
which united wisdom and pielj" giv<‘ thorn Still then* arc 
certain public acts of church' order and discipline, which, 
Ifoni a regard to custom, and U; the great and fundamen- 
tal principle of the commuiuon of churches, can be per- 
formed by councils onl\, except m casc.s where it is impov 
siblc for a church to avail itscll oj such assistance. 

Thus as to church order ami discipline, Congregation- 
alists occupy a, middle ground lictweeii Epi.scopaliaiis and 
JVesbytcnan.N on the one hand, and Independents on ihe 
olher. While the 1v\o former of these denominations 
maintain llnit judicial and other jiower belongs eitliei to 
bishops or to synods, or other ec<*l(‘biusti<‘al Ixulies, the In- 
dependents do not give, the principle of tlic communion of 
( hurches tlie Ingh impoiianci» nor the broad exteni that is 
claimed for it by Congrcg<itionalists ; nor are ihere any 
acts ol church order or discipline lor the validity of which 
they consider a coiimnl ol the churches m’e(‘.ssary. 

It IS a fundamental priimipk' with Congregalionalist«>, 
that as Christ has purchased Cliiistinns with his own blood, 
so he is the supreme liead and lawgiyer of the church, 
which IS spoken ol as an holy Icmjile ol which he is him- 
self i he chief corner-stone, and as the apostle says, havimg 
in all things the pre-emmeucc. lii the exercise of this 
power, he has himself, ainl by 1 hose whom he Ins rom- 
missioned, taught that imm ni<* not to forsake the a.ssein- 
bhng themselves logcihcr for the wor'Nhip of God, and tint 
the sacraments, baptism ami the Lord’s suppei. with holi- 
ness of heart and of lile, are imMimljciil on his Iblloweis. 
'Phns has Christ unfolded the distinctive ])eeulianties of .i 
(dinstian ehiin h, as differing in im[>(»rtaiil respects both 
ii orn the antediluvian and the ancient Jewish tdiurch The 
c’hnrdi of Christ then has laws, eovenanis, principles, and 
rlnties, bolli of olficers and jinvate memlxTs. givni by its 
supreme head, on the due observance of which Us disime- 
iive ('hai'aotcr and its eontmuaiicc dnpends. 

T'L'cry true ehureh miisl receive llie d(K*trines of the 
word of God, and maintain discipline ami religious m- 
siructirm. The Bible is ilie supreme and only binding 
code of laws for the government of ihe ebiirch, and no 
om‘ ehureh has a right to force its own interjirctations of 
Scripture upon another, or to use other than moral means 
either to advance Us own views »)f truth and duty, nr in 
the discipline of its own members While we arc bound 


» , * ^ '•'‘’/uniotc wMs prftpfuf'd by Mr. (Miarlt‘'4 lloc.kwell, of the Andover 
ric'ol Norujn.iry, aotl o)\ iscd hy Piolos.Mtr KnuMcjon and pr. Wihiior 


to follow the duTctjop nf i))f' Scnp'iirc-, m all rmUlcfs of 
church g<?vernment where plain and c\ph,-,i directions are 
given, yet on those points wheiv thej arc silent, uc are to 
lie guided by the light of human reasnm The need of this 
giinianec arises from the fri<*r that the S riprures hnvem»t 
prcvserilied to the church a form m all n '-pccis iiYo<l ami 
immarahle. Hence it is that there aic many d<MH>imiim 
tiofia, wffio repird eaiih otht*r as Chn^tians, each having 
jl.s own peculiar eonsfimtion and creed founded, u is claim- 
ed, on scriptural atUhonfy, ami binding its own members. 

It IS a fundamental principle with Congregation all sis, 
that it IS the birthright ol' nil men, hy a vote of the ma- 
jority of the commiimly of wlm h they are membejs, in 
govern themselves under God, both in ]»olities and religion, 
and that they possess an equal authority with other-- to 
think and decide for themselves m these imiuers. Thus, 
with the Bible for ill eir only code of laws, with a clergy who 
know no gradation of ranks, and who are i liosen by. and 
are dependent on the people, with whom they have a com- 
mon interest, with Christ lor their only hea<l, and the 
church the onlyexei utive of his laws, while they embiace, 
in the wude extent of their fellowship and cornmunion all 
denommalions, whom they believe to be true Chrisltans , 
they Ihiis foster a eat bob e spirit, ami lay tiroad and deep 
the foumlalioiis of civil ami reiuTious libriiv and t»»ler.ihon. 
Thus too they cll^’ciually guard against jirwstcralt and 
spirinial doimnalion, and against that unholy union of 
church ami state, which in ages pnst has pjnveti the bane 
of civil liberty, and the mo-.t demllv fursc of rehgiun It 
wa.s from the nvrluence ot pnnciph's lik(» these that thr* 
PunlaiiS extorted lioin Hume the (Uilogv. that in Gre,ii 
Britain they had kindled and ]>reserved tb*-* pietunis --jjaik 
of hberly, and that tlH‘ English owe to thmn the vhole 
freedom of their constitution. 

The prominence which vtas given to the Bible as Itemg 
the great text-book of both civil ami rdigpMis right‘> led 
ill New England to tlii' early c^t.tbb‘ lirncm oi” (’(dlei.'' s, 
whose great and avowed obi(s-t w.i-- to tram up thos<* who 
should explain and enforce iho liiitli-.o| the Bible, t'lat 
men might thus not only befoMU' tun' (diri‘.i)nn- but aKo 
intelligent and erilightcnetl eiiizeus Tlx'-r hsidos. bo^li 
eivil and religions, being chosen by liicmvrhes tbev n- 
g.'irch’d only as llieir “s'crt .nils lor goiHl," nnd achiiow- 
leilging no supcnoi but God, tlcn' l('aicd oi)!\ him, ami 
cherished a higli and devoted love of frcotloni 'I'liese pnn- 
ci]>lcs of ihcir religious sistimi bate given both and vigor 
to the n'pubhcan Imbiis .iml repulfhean virtm and intelli- 
gence of the sons of New Engl.nid 

'flic imporlanee that vas altached to religious kiiow- 
h'dge, and oUier motives grow mg onl of tlitiv sydem of 
faith, led the lirst selihu's of \('W England to commem e their 
system ol <*oininon s( hooK, in which all the pco])le might at- 
tain an education. Tins wais many years befort' the s'V"- 
tcin ol flee scIumjIs m Scotland had their origin, ami wtis 
the first ('XjVTiment of the kmd on e‘ir»h. 

hi die year lilU2, a dissenting church w.'is fmaned in 
the north of England, which had loi one of its jiastms the 
Bev. John Bobinsoii Thm church was driven lu pmso- 
< lUion to jjolland. m 1608 ^MlelV 'Mr, Robinson ^"on hdi- 
lowed them He is n'gai'iled as the latln*r of (kmgicgmion- 
alism, and the principles which he «'siabhs]n'-d m lus (diurch 
•at Leyden are the satm*, in siihsianee, as -.nil prevail m Ne-.v 
Englaml. Someof tbe.se jirineiph's were held by the early 
Bnrilaiis, ami were acted upon by the Indepemients m 
England as early as laSO. But as there were other ;md 
distineiive pimeiples at udiicli they dul not .uiiv<‘, tlwv 
are not considered as rongregationalisis. d'he yonneet 
meml'crs of .Mr. Robinson’s church were the first settlers 
of New Englaml, where they landed in 1620. 

One leason why Congregationalists have been eoniouml- 
ed with Independents, is found partly m tin* f(d''*w!ng 
statement made by Mr. Robinson in* his A j)o)<»gi' " — 
‘‘Every particular M^eiety is a complete elmreh . ami a- 

•Several years tx»fore the American rfsvailution. Oiere iic.ir ilu* 
house of Ml. JotTerson, in Virgmia, a ctmrch wliit'l\ isu.'riied on 
Oongreiratuauil principles, nud whiiwi mouttilv lneetl.l‘’^^ li< .'Uod ai 
teudod Being iwkod tiuw he was pleased vvitli ihcii . liun ti ‘s>\i ninit ui, 
he replied that it had siruck him witli rrre.tt fi»rre .ind inii rcsiis! Mum 
very niurii , that lie con.->idored it Oie omI> form <>/ pme tffm.n r.n \ lM.it 
thou existed in liie world, and liad com Imlcd iM.U it vvouM Me tM< Mesi 
plan of g^ovonnneat for the Amenc.ui j.donie.s 
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far aR other ehurehes, immeiUnlcly aiul oulepen- 

dently under ('hrist ah>iu;/’ He here only moans to assert 
that no ehureli, or Inxly of ehurehes, has any nght to <on- 
trol or force the opinions of another church by means of 
pains and penalties . He does not deny the rijjhl of nsinjr 
vsueh influence as may an‘'e from kn<nrlo<i^c and pu‘ly, 
nor does he oppos(‘ the fundamental pnneij)le of the coin- 
inunK)n of e,hurflie.s. from which arise iluliesof onechur< h 
to another as biinhni:? and ns strictly defined, as those 
which mcmbcrti of t lie same church owe to each other, 
'^fhese dulK's cannot be pcrbirmcd where the principle on 
whit h thfy rest is nor admittetl. The followdiis: summary 
of tlieni IS ahrid^ed from the Cambridge Platform, ado|U“ 
ed in KHH. ami from the acts of the synod at Boston in 
jbo2. 1. flf’iirty care and prayer one for another, 2. By 
way of relief in Vase of want, cither temporal or spiritual. 
‘A. by giving an aec,ount one to another of their ]mblic ac- 
tmns when it is orderly desiretl, and in upholding each 
(»iiicr, m inflicting censure and other acts of church go- 
vi-rnment. 4. Seeking and giving help to each other in 
ease of diVKsioiis, <*onlentions, diihcull questions, errors 
and scandals, and also m the. ordination, translation, and 
deposition of ministers, b Giving aid to another church 
in cases of error, scandal, Arc., even though they should 
so far neglect their duty as not to .seek such aid. 6. Ad- 
niomshiiig om' another when there is need and cause for 
il, and aftci due means wath patience nsed, withdrawing 
iVoin a church or peccant party tlimein, which obstinately 
persists 111 error or si*andal. These rules are carried into 
elli'ct hy means of either temporary or standing councils 
of the churches. 

Till! I'llgiims had been harassed by prelacy on one side, 
amt imiepcndeiicy on the other, and strove to avoid the 
evils of both Jlciicc tlie Cambridge Platform lakes the 
ground that llie eliurch before the law was m families; 
that under tlie law it was national, and since the coming 
of Christ only (Congregational ; and adds, ‘‘The term fnde- 
pemlcnt we approve not,” fncri’ase blather, who knew 
well the usages of the churches, .says, ‘‘ That the churche.s' 
ot jN'ew Euglaiui liavi’ lieeu originally Congregational is 
known to every one. TliCir jilatform does expressly di.s- 
claiiii the miUK' of Independent.” Samuel Mather says, 
“ iiu* churches <if JS'ew England arc Congregational, 
'fhey do not approve the name of Indepenilent, and arc 
abhorient from such jinnciple.s of iiidejiendcncy as *vould 
keeji them from giving au ace.ount of their matters to 
mcmhi’i's of neighboring chun hes, regularly demanding 
It of them.” Jn speaking of those who would not act on 
the ]>nncip)e of the eornmuniori of churches, he says that 
“ they” (Uie Congregatioualisis) “ think it will not be .safe 
or prudent for any Christian to commit his soul to the 
diieciion and conduct of such an iiide]iendent church,” 
U were easy to multqily quotathms on this point w’cre it 
iiei^cs^arv, but enough iiave been adduced. 

The doi truial articles of the Congregational eburches, 
ifvvc (‘.\cept the IJmtariaus, have been in general those 
of (-Jilvin, modified to some extent by tluj views of Hop- 
kins, Emmons, ami other winters. Still they admit to thear 
communion and fellowship all those cluirches winch re- 
quire cvivlenceof Christum character as essential to church 
imanbcrsUip. The Westminster and Savoy confc.s.sions 
of faith, and the thirl v-nme ariieles of the church of Eng- 
l.imi, li-ivc heeii repeatedly approved by synods and coun- 
♦ ils m New England, as m general agreeable to the W'ord 
of (o)d , Inu the Bible is the (»rily standard hy which to 
test heresy. I he limiehes arc not bound by any one 
‘Teed ; but, each church m iki's its ovva, and aliens it at 
jijeasure. Olhci cluirches can admonish, and if they see 
fit withdraw fellowship where anv of the e.ssential doc- 
trines of the gospel have been renounced. All that synods 
and coiiucils have done has bi'en to set lorth the prevailing 
belief of the ehurehes at the time when they were held. 

Congregaiionalists m general hold that tlie word church 
in the New iVstameni, is applied either to the wiiole Chris- 
tian community, or to a single congregation, and that it i.s 
used in' no other sense. But some maintain that the 
whole body of Christian.s residing in a particular city or 
vicinity were but one church, though far too numeiuus to 
meet in a .single place of w^orsUip, ilence tliey derive the 
propriety of i*egardiiig a numbe/ f contiguous churches, 


when consociafed, as in certain rc.-siiecl.s but one body, and 
the removal of a cause from a particular church to a con- 
sociation, as a reference from a part to the whole, rather 
than an appeal from a lower to a higher tribunal. The 
common opinion however is, that a single church is the 
highest judicial or executive tribunal known in the Scrip- 
turr.s, and that councils of all kimls are merely human 
devices. Their decisions are considered merely advisory, 
having nb force .except as they arc sanctioned and carried 
into effect by the charohc.s. The only seeming exception 
to this remark i.s in the consociations in Oonneoiicut, and 
It has been questioned whether they liave any farther 
powder than that of being the final council in any disputed 
case. Still the Saybnxik Platform holds that any church 
winch dot\s,iiot regard the deci.sions of a consociation shall 
be considered guilty of contempt, and that an act of non- 
communion shall be dec dared. But the question wdielher 
the chiirchc.s will w’lthhold communion, and thus sustain 
the decision of the consociation, i.s left to their own judgment 
and tdioiec, though in ninety-nine cases* in one hundred, 
the decisions of councils arc final, and fully sustained by 
the churches. 

It i.s held that whgre the whole body of believers in any 
province or country are .mentioned in the New Te.stamcnt, 
they are spoken of not as^hc churrfj,, hut as the rhurchs of' 
Uiat . country, and that a church is often spoken of as 
meeting in ope place not only for worship, but for the 
choice, of officers and other business. In accordance with 
this, the following literal translation is given to Acts 14: 
23, “They appointed elders or ministers in every church 
by the lifting up of hands.” 

As to the churches after the time of the apo.stles, the 
learned Hr. Ow^n asserts and deffcrnl.s the following profKw 
sitiou : That in no aptiroved writer for the space of two 
hundred years after (Christ, is there any mention of any 
other organical or visibly prole.ssing church, but that only 
which i.s parochial or coni^rtgaUumi ” It is held that the 
epistles of Clement and Polycarjicontain Rlateincnts which 
cannot be reconciled with any other views than those which 
have been given above. Mo.sliciin says, “ All the churches 
of tho.se firimilive times, until near the end of the second 
centuri', ivere inde})endent bodit*s, none of them .subject to 
the jun.sdiction of any other. Eacli cliurch was a hule 
indejiendcnl republic, governed by its own laws, which 
w'cre cntictcd, or at least .sanctioned by the people. For 
though the <*bu robes founded by the apo.stles were often 
consulted in different (‘ases, yiJt they had no judicial au- 
thority, no control, no jiovvcr of giving law^s. On the con- 
trary, It IS clear as the noon day, tliat all Christian churches 
had equal rights, and w’cre in all respects on a footing of 
eipiality. The rnecling at .Icrusalem, as given in the Im-KiIc 
ot Act.s, w’^a.s only a conference of a single cliurch. 'fhe coun- 
cils of delegates of the churches to consult for the common 
good, were first held lu'ar the close of the second centuiy. 
This custom arose in Greef,e, and w'as an iiniiiuion of the 
political councils which had long been knoivn there.” 

^Synods in Nw England are those larger bodies of dele- 
gates of the ehurehes which assemble for making platforms 
or other matters of general interest. The .synod of New- 
town, in lt)37, coQdcmned eighty-tw'o erroneous (^pinions 
winch had been disseminated m New England, Councils 
are smaller bodies, and act on objiJcts of less interest. 
(Jonsociatious, such as exist in Conneeticiu, arc standing 
councils. There i.s in each county one or more of these 
bodie.s, cornpose<l of the ministers and , lay delegates of 
such churches as sec fit to unite for tfie' objects prop<»sed. 
In cases of great irnporlaiuxi, two or three adjoining con- 
jjxicin lions may unite and act together, or a temjxirary 
council, without regard to local limits, may lie called for 
the occasion. A majority of the ministers, and enough 
of the lay delegates lo make a majority of the whole coun- 
cil, is nqcessary in order lo a valid decision. Most of the 
Congregational churches in Connecticut are consociat(?d. 
So also are those in llhtxlc Island, and .soriie in Vermont 
and in the ^tate of New York. 

Associations are composed of ministers only, who meet 
for their own benefit, and to consult for the good of the 
churches. They examine and license candidates for the 
ministry, .but have no power of making laws for the 
churches. Borne maintain that on the general principle 
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llml a man is to be tried by lus peers, a minister is ac- 
eouu table in the first case only to the asscK*iation of which 
he is a member, ho that until he is depijsed by them, or by 
the consociation, before which they bring him for trial, he 
is tiot amenable to the church ol‘ which he is a member. 
Others hold that a church has a right to try its minister in 
the same way that it would one of us private members. I'he 
principle laid down in the platforms is that in the discipline 
ol ministers, there is to 1 h* a council of churches where it 
may be had ; but where this cannot be, the church may 
proceed to act. In Connecticut, a churcli cannot arraign 
a miiusler licfore a consociation, until the association 
have first decided whether there is sudicient cause /or a 
trial. 

^ Associations have been heltl from the first settlement of 
New l^ngland, and as early as H)9() had spread throughout 
the country. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut, have stale or general as.sociations, and Vermont 
a general convention, composed of delegates from the dis- 
trict asscKdatioins. In Massachusetts, some of the minor 
associations are not connected with the general association. 
In the state of Maine, and in the eastern part of Mussa- 
ehusclts, eonfei'cnces of churches exist, 'fhis orgamzaiion 
was commenced in Maine soon after the separation oj’ that 
state from Massachusetts in 1H2(1. Conferences are com- 
posed of the pabtors and one or more delegates from the 
churches within a convenient district, meeting at stated 
times, to promote a mutual acquaintance with the stale of 
the churches represented, and consult and adopt measures 
for the piomotion of iheir prosperity, having no legislative 
or judicial power. In Maine, the district conferences arc 
united, by a clerical and lay represent at ion, m a general 
conference, meeting annually, and corresponding in its 
design and methods of proceeding to the general associa- 
tions of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
and the general convention of Vermont. 

In the year 1690, certain articles of union, called “Head.s 
of Agreement,’’ were adopted by the rresbyteruius and 
Congregalionali.sts of London and the vicinity, by \rhich, 
waving points of dificrence in church organization, they 
agreed to a.<*l together on all matters of common intcrc.st. 
This union was clVccicd rnainly by the influence of In- 
crease Mather, president of Harvard college, uho was 
then on a visit to England, JRccently, however, they have 
separated, though perfect harmony of feeling exists be- 
tween them. These heads of agreement have been sanc- 
tioned in New England, and contain the distinctive fea- 
tures of Congregalion.ahsm 

The declaration of faith and order, as presented at the 
meeting of the Congregational union in London, May, 
1832, enjoins the duty of communion with all churches 
whose faith and godliness is undoubted, but denies to any 
church or union of churches, the right of calling to an ac- 
count or discipliniug another church, otherwise than to 
separate from such as in faith or practice depart from the 
gospel of Christ. It docs not appear that the (/oiigrega- 
tionalists of Great Britain have any organized ilmrch 
polity and government like what exists in New England. 
Indeed, they difier but slightly from the most rigid ludc- 
ptmdcnls, and are commonly rankeil with them under the 
same name. (See iNnEi’ENUENTs.) 

In the year 1791, a plan tvas adopted by the general 
as.sembly ol’ the rresbyteriau church and the general asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, by which Presbyterians and Con- 
gregational ists, in the new settlements of the w^estern 
states, w'erc efl’ectually amalgamated. This plan place.s 
the tw’o classes on equal lerm.s in union churches, securing 
to each a mode of di.scipline corresponding to ihiir princi- 
ples, and gives to the incmlicrs of the standing committee 
of Congifegational churches the same standing and powers 
in presbyteries and synods, as belong to the ruling elders 
of the Presbyterians. Four Imndred of these union 
churches have been planted in the w^cstern stales, by the 
Congregationalists in Connecticut alone. 

A w'ork entitled, “ The Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and power thereof,’’ liy the llev. .lohn Cotton, of Bos- 
ton, had been the prineipal directory iii ecelcsiaslieal af- 
fairs next to the Bible, prior to the adoption of the Cam- 
bridge platform, in IIVIH. This platform was in force 
throughout New^ England, until it w^as superseded in Con- 


necticut by the Saybrook platform, m 170H. They both 
contain the coiifes.sion.- of laith, and the rules ol ordei and 
discipline of the churches of New England, and also sanc- 
tum and approve of the Westminster and Savoy confes- 
sions of faith. Jfwe except Connecticut, there is ihrough- 
out New England much practical neglect of some of the 
fundamental principles laid down in tiicse formulas 

In Massachusetts, about one hundred and fitly churches 
have liecoine Unitarian, while in Connecticut theu* is but 
one minister of that faith, and hut few in the other Ncav 
England states. This change in Massachusetts has been 
mainly altnbuted to the ojieration oi' what is called the 
‘‘ hall-way covenant,” ami to the neglect of congregational 
usage, as to watching over and disciplining churches 
Owing to the fact, that in early tunes church membership 
was necessary lu order to become a voter, or eligible to 
otfice, thci-e was a strong desire on the part ol men not 
pious to enter the church. Hence an act w’^as jnissed by 
the syiuKi of Boston, in 1663, which recognised all bajuized 
persons as members of the church, and their childrtm weic 
entitled to baptism. Still they made no profession ol their 
faith in Chri.st, and did not |);iriake of the Lord's su]»per. 
This is a hat is called the “half-way covenant.” (See 
CovsjiAHT.) Thus many who were not pious 
ivcre introduced into the churches, and the pure and spirit mil 
character of these bodies being lost, many of them have 
never recovered Iroin the shock thus given them; though 
the half-way covenant’’ has long since become a d«*ad 
letter, and the Trinitarian chuichcs have all returned to 
their old principle of admitting to their communion only 
such as give evidence, of piety. 

“ The Jews of old, (says Cotton Mather,) held tluu less 
than ten men of leisure could not lorm a congregation.” 
TertuUian says, “ Where there are three there i.s a church, 
although they are laity," but as seven is the least number, 
by which the rule of church discipline, iii the eighteenth 
chapter of Matthew, can be reduced to practice, and for 
other reasons, that number has been held necessary to 
form a church stale , but usually there is a larger number 
ex|x*cled. Thus, in the formation of the chmch at New 
Haven, and also at other jilaces, seven men w'cre selected, 
who W'ere called the seven and these being united 

by solemn covenant, they ailmittcd others to theii commu- 
nion afterwards. A consociation, or a council, of the 
neighboring churches is (‘all<‘d when a church is to be or- 
ganized, who first pi\»cocd to examine into the religious 
character of those w ho propo.se thus to unite, and the rea- 
sons which exist for taking such a step. They then exa- 
mine the confession of faith wdiich tliey purpose to adopt, 
and if satisfied on these |M>ints, they organize the church 
with appropriate public religious exercises. A solemn 
covenant, to which the membeis a.ssent, and by which they 
bind iheiuselves to ]HU'form the duties which they owe to 
G<xl and to their brethren, is considered essential to the 
existence of a church. The authority for this is derived 
from both the Old and New Testament, and also from the 
practice of the primmve churches as recorded by Justin 
Martyr, Teriu Ilian, and Pliny. 

Orticers are not considered as essential to the existence 
of a church, but as necessary to its completeness andpros- 
jierity. By the early writers of New England, and by the 
Cambridge platform, the officers of the church w ere pas- 
tors and teachers, w^hose duties were distinct; ruling 
ciders, like those of the Presbyterians ; and deacons, who 
lm>ked to the temporal interests of the church, and provid- 
ed tor the ptxir. For all these officers they claimed the 
sanction of divine authority. The duty of the pastor was 
“ to aiiend to exhortation, and therein to administer a word 
ol wisdom ; and of the teacher to attend to doctrine, and 
therein to administer a word of knowdedge.” Both might 
administer the sacraments, and execute the censures of 
the church. Many of the first churches of New England, 
though small and piKir, supported two able ministers. The 
first ten towns in Connecticut enjoyed the constant labors 
of ten ministers, making an average of one imiusit r lo 
fifty families, or to two hundred and sixty or .s<*venfy 
souls. The offices of pastor and teacher are now umteil, 
and that of ruling elder for the most jiart dropped. 

Efforts were made at an early jxTiod, by Elioi and oth- 
ers, to christianize the Indians, and in J709, there were m 
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I'<ew Enj^land thirty Indian churches under the pastoral flucnce on the theology and morals of this and other na- 
care ot the same number of Indian preachers. tions. 

Licentiates are those who have received a commission to There are now nine hundred and forty-three Trinitarian 
preach, but have not been ordained or set apart by the Congregational ministers in New England. A number 
imposition td' hands and other ceremonies. Evangelists also of those who are born and educated there, go abroad 
are thoi^ who have bt;en ordained, and hence have power every year, and are .settled in other parts of the United 


to administer the sacraments, but are not put over any 
particular church. 


Stales, or sent as missionaries to forei^ countries, 
in twenty-seven years from tiie first .settlement of New 


Missionaries to the hcatlien and those who gp as pastors England, forty-three churches were formed j and. in an 
to remote and isolated cliurches, are ordained before they equal number of succeeding years, eighty churches more 
are sent Jbrth. Ministers who have been previously or- rose into existence. The present number is one thousand 
dained, arc mstaJlul when they are placed over a church, and fifty-nine, exclusive of from one lodwo hundred Uni- 


In this rerenioiiy there is no imposition of hands. 


tanan churche.s. The number of communicants is about 


Cliurches are by law corporate bodies ; and, in the call of one hundred and twenty thousand. Congregational 
a minister to become their pastor, they act wparateiy from churches also exist iii other parts of the United Slates, and 
and generally prior Ui the society, or parish, which em- in connexion with missionary stations in various parts of 


braces both the church and those who worship with them, the heathen world. 


The call of the church, however, is not valid unless the 


The denomination styled Congregational are Pedo-bap- 


parish assents to it. The contract ot settlement is made lists. The Baptist churches are in their government Con- 
wholly between the parish and minister, and is obligatory gregational, but with some modifications of the system as 


on them only. In the dismission of a minister, the church 
is expecti'd to call a council for that puryxise, and by the 
.bssolution of hiN connexion with the church, his connex- 


presented in tins article, approaching Independency. 

See Robinson’s Apology ; Cotton’s Pow^r of Ike Keys ; 
Hooker’s Survey of the Sttm of Church Discipline ; Owen’s Jn- 


lon with the parish ceases also. If the church refuse to quiry into the Nature, of Churches ; Mathers Ratio Disnplt- 
call a council, and the parish are di.ssatisficd, they can vote 7Ut ; RariUtt’s Model of the Primitive Congresatiunal m^y ; 


^ ^ , . . nm ; Rariktt’s Model of the Primitive Congregational \V^ay ; 

not U) pay the ininisler, when he can bring his claims be- PrumhulV s History of ConnecUcuty chs. xui., xix. / Neal’s 
tore a court ot ju.-iiice, who may decide whether he has History of the Puritans ; Wise’s Church's Quarrel espoused ; 
licen guilty ot such immorality, or neglect of pastoral dn- Cambridge and Sayhook Platforms i Rogue’s and Rennet’s 
amount to a violation ot the contract. Ihstoryof the Dissenters, vol. i. chap. i. ; Vpham’s Ratio Dis- 

The Congregationahsts have founded in New England nphnee ; Wisner’s History of the Old South Church, in Boston ; 
eight colleges two theological seminaries, and a large Hawes’ Tribute to the Menwry of the Pilgrims ^ Baron’s Manual. 


History of the Puritans ; TPwe’x Church’s Quarrel espoused ; 
Cambridge and Saybiook Platf/rms ; Rogue’s and Rennet’s 
Ihstoryof the Dissenters, vol. i. chap. i. ; Vpham’s Ratio Dis~ 
nphnee / JVkner’s History of the Old South Church, in Boston ; 


number ot high schools and academics. Besides this, they CONONITES j the followers of Conon, bishop of Tar- 
have contributed liberally to establish similar institntions sus, in the .sixth century. He w'as a Tnnitanan, and even 
in other parts ot the United States. a Tntheisl, carrying too far the distinct personality. But 

In commencing and carrying forward the various bene- his peculiar tenet wa.s a scho]a.stic distinction. Pliiloponus 
voicnt opt'rations of the present day, the Congregationahsts hi.s contemporary, (an Alexandrian philosopher and gram- 
ol^ iNew England have had a leading and prominent manan,) taught, tWt the yiirw, as well as matter of all 
a'j;cticy. bod IC.S, was subject to corruption. Conon, on the contrary, 

1 he hr.st minister.s who came to New England were men taught, that the body never lost its essenUal form ; that its 
oi iraniing and piety. Most of theniiiad been educated in mailer alone wa.s subject Ux orruption and decay, and was 
the Lngh.sh umversuies, and they had been fully tried in to be restored when this mortal shall pot on immortality, 
the schfKil ol adversity. Fifteen of them had receivetl Such wa.s the ingenuity of these limes m multiplying sects 
episcopal^ ordination, and a number had held bene- and parties !--ilie.s7/w/i’s E. if vol. ii. p mUianis 
ficcsm Lngland. “ Many of the clergy (says Trumbull) CONQUERORS. In all their tribulations the saints 


bail good c.state.s, and asst.sted their poor brethren and pa- 
rishioners I’he clergy jiossesscd a very great proportion 
of the literature ol the colony. They were the principal 
itistriK'tcrs of those who received an eilucatiou for public 
life. For many years they were consulted by the iegisla- 


are mtrt than cMuquerors tliroiigh Clinst ; by his grace arul 
presence they overcome them most certaudy, easily and 
quickly ; they patienily bear them, rejoice m them, and 
gam much advantage by them. Rom. 8: 37.— Emm. 

CONSCIENCE; the moral sense, or that capacity of 


lure, in all aflairs oi importance, civil or religiou.s. They our mental constitution, by which we irresistibly feel the 
svcie appomted cummiUees with the governors and m^i.s- diflerence between right and wrong. A.s South observes’ 
a cs, o nssist them m tlie most delicate concerns of the it implies a dmble or joint knmvledge, namely, one of a 
* i^‘^*ywere often sent on messages of divine law or rule, and the oilier of a man’s own action, 
qx ance to the government of Great Britain. As the Conscience is the crowning faculty in man. Its peculiar 
thuiches were republics, the [leople were led to conform * » - ^ *- ... .. ^ 


office is to arbitrate and direct .all our other 


flwv.r .'I 1 *. . 1 i I tc 0,1 LfiiiaiK-. d-xiu uncut .ail uur ouier iiowers anu 

,ui ..mne model. The clergy propensdies, accordii.s to the will of God; and there is a 

r?rir. Vi r abhorrence the divine certain feeling of internal violence and disorder when its 

1 .M 1 <l'c*ates in tins capacity arc not obeyed. Its Jeeitimau- 

ni' ..t I . ‘r.i ‘’'■‘."inally wilb the people, business is lo pre.seiibe that man .shall he as he oufht, and 

thiria. 1 ' cn.l; .‘T’ f ^ existence within us is an evidence 

ims land an entnne of immense pow'er. The people art - • ■ • 


Ihmly scaitrred over a large extent of country, and 


The people are for the righteousnc.ss oj‘ God, which koep.s its ground amid 


toined to fmiv rm ^ c v "Vr all the disorders and aberrations to wdiich human nature is 

in favor .d 1 c A ,mnc! n resource liable. For as the existence of a regulator in a disordered 

fiiithlbllv ils maker that its movement-. 


filithfullv utmhiMl Ac. K waicii snows me aesign oi its maKer that its movements 

eminent m their atiacdime^ the clergy were;)re- should harmonize with time ; so conscience shows the de- 

land ram^ with the notes ot fr P^lp^t^ of the sign of our Creator that all our movements should hanno- 

all-irfspiriiu' theme whilt* th^ u7i ^ The rules of conscience. We rau.st dlsiingui.sh between a 
girded on the whole armor of hI7f that of itself and immediately binds the conscience, 

weapons that were carnal ” Thi !r fought witli and a rule that i.s occasionally of use to direct and satisfy 

ed^monsm^ the conscience. Now, in the first sense, the will of God 

left for a time their parishes,^! o’ be JiaXins T'® immediately binding the conscience. No 

The most di.stinguished wriUms amonrti e one has authority over the conscience but God. Allpemil 

tional divines of New Kugland, are John Cotion Increase T matters of mere conscience, or things 

and Cotton Mather, Thomas Hooker, the two EdwLrikcs i” f civil state, are certainly 

...... . it... i*,... *1 uwariiscs, unlawful: vet. secondlv. the eomrYmnils nf v.iimiri/irv noi 


yet, secondly, the commands of Mi|>eriors, not 


father and son ; the former, president of Primeton and the T ’ me commands ot sui>enors, not 

latter, of Union college; Hopkms, Trumbull, Bcllamv J magistrates or masters, 

Smnllffy and f>wiglit. To tht might be added a list of’ s,-i.,nen^^ engageuMiits, are rules ol eon- 

living authors who are OTorung a gr^t and imiKinirn .,t 


science in things indifferent, 3. The examplCvS of wise 
and good men may become rules of coii.soierice ; but here 
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It must be obsoived, that no example or jartgmeiit is of 
any authority against law j where the law is doubtful, and 
even where there is no doubt, the side of example cannot 
be taken till inquiry has been first made concerning what 
the law directs. 

Conscience has been considered as, 1. Naturaly or that 
common principle which instructs men of all countries 
and religions in the dutii’s to which they are all alike 
obliged. There seems to be, something' of this m the 
minds of all men. Even in the darkest regions of the 
earth, and among the rudest tribes of nif'ii, a distinc.tion 
has ever been made between just and uniust, a duly and 
a crime. 

2. A rifr/it conscienee is that which decides aright, oi 
according to the only rule of rectitude, the law of (5od. 
This IS also called a rveU-inJormedromaKtire. whicii in all its 
decisions proceeds aj;>on the ino.st evident principles ot 
truth. 

3. A probubk conscience i.s that which, in cases which 
admit of the brightest and fullest light, contents itself with 
hare probabilities. The consciences of many are of no 
higher character; and though we must not say a man 
cannot be saved with such a conscience, yet such a con- 
science is not so perfect as n might be. 

4. An igiwrant conscience is that which may deilarc 
right, but, as it were, by chain e, and withoui any put 
ground to build on. 

5. An erronem/.'i conscience is ri cotiSLience imsiaken in 
Its rule or standard of judgment. 

fi. A (Imihting conscience is a conscience unR*.solvc<l 
about the nature of action ; on account of the equal or 
nearly equal probabilities which appear for and against 
each side of the question 

7. Of an avU conscience there are several kiinls. Con- 
science, in regard to actions in geneial, is evil when it has 
lost more or le.ss the sense it ought to have‘of the natural 
distinctions of moral good and evil ; this i . a polluted onlc- 
fi led conscience Conscience is evil in itself when it gives 
either none or a false testimony as l.o past a< iioiis : when re- 
llectiiigiipon wickedness it feels no pain, it is evil, and said 
to be seared or hardened. I Tim. d' 2. ft isalsoevil when, 
during the commis‘5ion of sin, il lies quiei. In regard to 
future actions, conscience is evul if it cUx's not .slarllc at 
the proposal of sin, or connives at the coiiimisSKui of it 

For the right management of conscience, we should, 1. 
Endeavor to obtain aequainlnnc<' with tlie law ot (Jod. 
and with our own motives, tempers and iivs, ainl liequent- 
ly compare them together 

2. Furnish conscience witli general yinnciplcsol themoM 
extensivT nature and strongest inilaen<*e , siteh as the 
supreme love oi God ; love to our neighbors as ourselves , 
and that the care of our souls is of the greatest impoi- 
tancc. 

3. Preserve tin' purity and sensiliility of conscieucr 

4. IMniritaui the freedom of coircieucc, particularly 
against interest, passion, ternp<*i, example, mid tlie autho- 
rity of great names. 

0. We should accustom oil rselvH’s to cool rellcction on our 
past actions. See Butirrh Analogy mid ►SVmw.s Stnrm i mid 
MaclhitonltOfiDloial Pfufasojdu/ ; Sirmons, South'^ 

Bermom, vol u. serin. 12 ; Ak rrromfnr on the ]Sh>riil . 
Chabvt'rs^!^ Brid^nrahr Truifist^ on the Moral and Intelli rim! 
CoiLstitution of Man , and bf>oks under riAsT’i.sTR v. — Ihnd 
Buck. 

CONSCIOUSNESS; llie perception of what passes in 
a man’s own inmd. We must not confound tlic terms 
consciousness and conscience ; tor though the Latin be igno- 
rant of any sucli distmctimi, including Imth in the word 
conscientia, yet there is a great deal ol’ ditVercnce between 
them in our language. Consciousness is confined to the 
actions of the mind, being nothing else but that knowledge 
of itself which is insejiarable from every thought and 
voluntary motion of the soul. Comsciencc extends to all 
human actions, bodily as well as mental Consciousness 
is the knowledge of the existence ; conscience, of the mo- 
ral nature of actions. Consciou.sness is a province of me- 
taphysics ; conscience, of morality. — Ifrnd, Burk 

CONSECRATION; a devoting or setting apart any 
thing to the worship or service of (rod. The Mosairal law 
ordained that all the first-horn, both of man and beast, 


.should be saiicUlied (»r <'onsci rated to God Tlic whole 
race of Abraham wa.s m a peculiar maimer coiihccraled 
to his worship ; and the tribe of Levi and family of Aaron 
were more immiKliately couseiratc<l to the service oi God, 
Exod. 13: 2, 12, Jf). Niuu. 3. 12 1 Pet 2 9 Besides 

the consecrations ordained by Ihc .sovereign authority of 
God, there were others which dependeil on the vvdl ot men, 
and w'ere eitlier to continue forever or ibi a tunc only. 
David and Solomon di'voted the Nethmims to the servn *• 
of dhe temple fon'ver. Ezra H. 20 2. oH. Hannah, the 

mother of Samuel, oflered her son to the L<>id, to serve all 
his Itfetiine in tin* tabcinade. I Sam. 1. 1 1 Luke J la. 
The Hebrews sometimes devoted their fields and cattle to 
the Lord, and the .sjioiL taken in w'ar. Lev. 27 2H, 20. 

1 Chron. 18. Jl. The New Testament furnishes us with 
instances of consec.raiion. Christians m general are cou- 
seeraied to the Lord, and are a lioly race, a chosen people 
1 Pel 2. u ]V1 misters ol the gospel are in a jieculiar 
manner .set apart for hi‘< siu vice, and so arc places of wor- 
ship , the fonii.s of dedication varying according to the 
views ot diflerent botlic'' of Christians ; and by some a 
.senes of ccreniniucdias been inlUKluced, savoring of .su- 
perstition, or at best of .]udal'^m.“- ffl'a/son. 

CONSIDF. E God innsidiri, men, in general, by a per- 
fect knowlcilge and I'xact observation of their Atorks P.s. 
.3;k L). I nnsiihrs lus jieople, in graciously observing 
and regarding then persons, prayers, and troubles, in older 
to deliver and bless them P.s. fi- 1. ]3, 3 P: 13, and 25. 
19 W<’ (oiLsidif Jesus Christ by thinking on, obseiving, 

and admiring lus person, oihees, lelatioiis, undertaking, 
iiKarnatuHi, hie, death, resurrecUon, and glory, and aj>ply- 
ing him to ourselves m all these rc.spects Heb 3 I. We 
consider ourselvc.s Avhen, with seiious concern, and earnest 
care, we mark ami ponder our own trailty, sinfulness, and 
dangei of biMiig led astray. Gal ♦>. J We consider one. 
V/ie/i//* Avbcn we chaiiiably ob.scrve our brethren’s tempers, 
eircumstances, infirmities, and temptatmiis, that we may 
aeeordingl} oxide and encourage them to their duty. Heb 
10 21 -Biunrn 

C’GNSISTE.NTES , a kmd of pendents, who were al- 
low (*d to assist at pi.iyers but w bo con M not be admitted 
to rcieive the snerametd — UhkL Jiiah. 

CflNSIS'l’ORV ; a word tommonl\ used for a council- 
bouse of ecelc.siasiical )K'rson.s, oi place ol justice in the 
spuitual com I , a .session (»rass(‘mbly ol’ jirelrues. Every 
ai(hbi.shoj» ami bidiop of e\t*rv dioc<‘'(‘ li.as a eoii.sistory 
court. h« Id bcloi’c hi ^ clniiiccllor or t ommissary. in bis 
cathedral church, oi other (onveiiient place ot his dioct’.sc, 
for e( cl< sio’-tu al causes 1'hc bishop's ilrdiicellor is the 
judge ot this cfniil, sujipo.sod to lie skilled m the civil and 
canon law; n»\d in pla(‘es ot the dioces(‘ fat remuto from 
the bishop's ( <»nsistoi V. the hisljop appoints a commissary 
to judge in all cau'^cs udhin a certain distriid, and a regis- 
tei to eidcv lus ilci iees, At Consistoi V at Rome, denott's 
the < ollege ot cardinals, or the pope s .seiuile and council, 
Indore whom judicnirv causes are pleaded, and all political 
athiirs ot nnportam e, the election of bishojis, ar* hbi.shop.s, 
Ac an' transaclcil Tlievc is the ordinary consistoiy, 
wha h the pojX* .'is^.<'mbles c\ cry week in the papal palace, 
and the 1 1 trinn dnianj. or strut eonsislories, called logothor 
on sjiccial and nnjX/rttiid occasions. Consistory is also 
imed among the Lutherans foi a coiim il or a.sseinbly ot 
mnusters and hiAvyers to regulate their aiiairs, discipline, 
iVc They arc the highest Piotesta id ecclesiastical bodies 
on the continent. — Umd. Buck. 

COxNSOLATlON. The great work of God the H<»ly 
(ihost is coiisolatiou ; and it is most bles.sed to the .souls 
of the truly regi'iicralc, in whose hearts the Lord gracious- 
ly carries it on by his mw^ard spiritual refreslimeiils, to 
watch and ob.serv<‘ how^ the tendencies ot his grac e are 
made tow^ards them. He takes of the things ot Christ, 
and showeth to them.” And he it is that sheds abroad 
the love ot God the Father in the lieart, and diiects the 
minds of his people into *• the patient w'ailing ’ for .lesus 
Christ. So that all the acting of our faith upon either of 
the persons of the Godhead are from bis .sAveet inilueuce.s ; 
and all the manifestations the holy and sacred Persons 
make to the believer, it is God the Holy Glio^-t teacheth 
the soul hoAV to receive and enjoy And by ilns contimml 
process of grace, he doth what the apostle jirayed nc 
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do for the church, as ‘‘the Cod of liope, fill the soul 
with all joy and peace in believing, that they might abound 
in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost.” Jloni. lo. 
13. — Hawker. 

CONSTANCE, (Council or ;) The German 

emperor, the twenty princes, one hundred ami forty 
counts, more than Iw^enty cardinals, seven patriarchs, 
twenty archbishops, mnety-oiie bisliops, six hundred oi!n*r 
elencat dignitaries, and alioiit four tlionsand priests w'ore 
present at this celebrati’d ecf lesiastical assembly, which 
was occasioned by the divisions and contests that had arisen 
about the affaiis of the church From 130.5 — 77, the 
pojics had resided at Avignon ; but in 3378, Gregory XI. 
removed the jiapal seal back to Kome; after his death, the 
French and Italian cardinals could not agn^c ujKin a sucees* 
sor, and so each party chose its own eamlidate. This led to a 
schism wlmdi lasted iorty years. Indeed, when the empe- 
ror Sigismund ascended the Ihnme, in 1<1 13, there were 
Ihrfd popes, each of whom had anathematized the two 
others. To pul an end to these disorders, and to stoji the 
dilfusion of the do<‘trines of Hiiss, Sigismund w'ent in per- 
son to Italv, France, Spam, and England, and (ns the em- 
peror Maximilian I. used to snv, in jest, performing the 
part of the beadle of the Roman emiiire,) summoned a gene- 
ral council The pretended heresies of W ickliile and H nss 
were here condemned, and the latter, notwithstanding the 
assnrariees of safety given him by the t ixiperor, was burnt, 
July 6, llb'i ; and his friend and companion, Jerome ot 
Prague, met with the same fate, May 3d, 141b Tin* three 
popes w(*re lormally deposed, iiiul Marlin V. xvas legally 
chosen to the chair of St, Peter; but instead of fiirtheiing 
the emperor’s wislies fora retoniKition in the aifairs ol'the 
church, he thwarted his plans, and notiung was done till 
the eoniicil of Basle, v^htth sir —Hcnd. Back. 

CONS'I'ANCY, III a general .>ense, denotes immulabdt; 
ty, or in variableness UHien applieil to the human mnid, 
it is a steady adherence to those plans and resolutions 
winch have been maturely formed ; the <*lfect of tvluch is, 
ti ll a man never drops a good il<\sigii out of fear, and is 
eonsisienf tvnh himself in all Ids words and aiaions. 

Consfaney IS more paiticularly required of us, 1. In 
our devotion^'. Luke 18-1. I Tln'\ss. 5- 17, IH. 2. Under 
our sufreniigs. Mall 5- 12, 13. 1 Pet 4; 12,13. 3. In 
our profession and eharaen’r. Heb JO. 23. 4. In our be- 
nelieenc<*. Gal. (i; 0. 5, In our friendships. Prov. 27. 10. 

— linnf. Bud 


CONSTANTINE, (^urnaTned the lin’at,) .son of the 
f'lnperor (’onstanlnn' Chlorus and of his wib* Ilelena, w’^as 
born A . II. 271. On the death of his father, he was idiosen 
cnipeior by the soldn rv in SOt). Galerins, however, vrould 
not allow luin ili(‘ title of and gave him that of 

Ca'sor only ; but having taken possession of the countries 
wliicli had been siib)ect to his falhm', viz. Ganl, »Spain, 
ami nmain, and overcome the, 7‘>anks.hc turned his arms 


agaiiLst Maxentius, vanqiimhed his army under the walls 
o( Piorrip, and v as divhired by the senate Augustus and Pon- 
tilex Miiximns. It was in this campaign in Italy that he 
is said to have seen a fhirnmg cross in the heavens, be- 
neath the sun, bearing tins inscription Tv fujr .si*rno riuctSj 
i c “by tins sign thou slialt eompier and on the same 
autVionly u is st.ited that Clirist liimself appeared to him 
the jollowang niglit, and ordiTod him to take for his stan- 
(Uird an imitation of the fiery cross winch he had seen. 
He accotdmjriy reused a standard lobe made m this form, 
which was < a the lahannn In 313, be puhli.sbed the 
memorable edict o( toleration in Javor of the Christians. 
By this, everv one was allowed to embrace the religion 
most agreeable to lus owm mode t»f thinking, ami all the 
property that had been taken from the Christians during 
the perseenuons was restored to them. They were alsS 
made eligib e to public oJhces. Tins edict has accordingly 
been regarded as marking the triumph of the cross, and 
the downfall of paganism. 

Having dcfcak-d Lioinius, who showed a mortal hatred 
lo the Christians, Constantine became sole head of the 
Eastern and Western empires, in 325 ; the year noted for 
the ecumenical council which he convened at Nice m 
Bithynia, and which he attended m person, lor the pnrm.se 
of .settling the Arian controvc — . 'Powards the rlo.se of 
his life, he favored the Arians, ti wdiichhe was induced by 


Eusebius, of Nicomedin, in consequence of whicli he ba- 
nished many orthodox bishops. Though he professed 
Christianity; lie was not baptized till he fell sick m 337, in 
which year he died in the vicinity of Nicomedia, after a 
reign of thirty-one years. 

Whatever may have been llie true character of Con- 
stantine’s conversion to the Christian faith, its eonscqneuecs 
were of vast importance both to the empire and to the 
churcli (»f Christ It opened the way for the nnobstrueb'd 
propagation of the go>peI to a wider extent liuin at any 
former period of its history. All inipediiuenls to an opmi 
profession of Christianity were removeti, and it became 
the established religion of tlie empire. Numerous, how- 
ever, in vai Kills points of view, as were the ndvantagt's 
aeeming to it from this change, U soon began to sutler 
irom being brought into close contact with the fostering 
influence of secular power. The simplicity of the gospel 
was corrujited ; pompous rites and ccTcmonies were intrf)- 
ducod ; worldly honors and emoluments were con (erred on 
the teachers of Christianity ; and the kingdom of Christ m 
a great measure eonverled into a kingdom of this world. 
— }hv(}. Bvrk. 

CONSTANTINE, (called also Svlvanus ;) an eminent 
reformer and martyr of the seventh century, and the 
founder of the sect of Bauliciaiis. He was born in Ma- 
nanalis, an obscure town m the vicinity of Samosata. 
His coiiversioti is thus related A Christian deacon, who 
liad been a prisoner among the Mahuiuetaris, about the 
year fibO, returning from Syria, was entertained by Con- 
kantine. From tins stranger, Constantine received the 
pri'Cioiis gift of the N<‘W 1'estament in its original lan- 
guage, which even at this early age was so concealed from 
the people, that Betel Siculiis! lo whom we owe most of 
onr information on tlu' history of the Paiilicians, tells ns 
the first .scruples of a Catholic, whim he was advised to 
rend the Bible, was, “It is not lawlul Jbr ns, profane pin- 
sons, lo read thos(‘ sacred w iilings, hut lor the priosJs only.” 
Indeed, the gross igiH>raiice which pervaded Europe at 
that tmu*, rendered the generahtv of the jieojilc in(*apahle 
of r<*nding that or any other book ; but (‘ven those who 
could read wme dissuaded by iJieir religious guides. Con- 
stantine, however, made thi' best use of his present ; he 
studied the N(‘w 3\>tament with unwearied ass'idiuty, and 
more particular]} tin* writings of the apostle Paul, from 
which he eiide.'ivon'd to dodiK'c thesy-tem of dorlrmc and 
worship divim ly if'vealcd. “ He investigated the creed of 
primitive Chnstianilv,'’ saysGiblion, “and whatevenmght 
be the success, a Protestant reader Will applaud the spirit 
of the inquiry.” 'Phe knowledge thus at lamed, Conslan- 
liiie gladly coinmnnieatt d lo othm's armmd him. A Chris- 
tian church was collecl(?d . Several indi v iduals rose among 
them quabJieil for the work of the ministry, new elmrches 
were formed, and Christianity, in its primitive simplicity 
and power, was widely diflused through Anncma, Pontus, 
and Cappadocia. (See Paulicuvs.) 

Constantine, who hail assumed or received the name ol’ 
Sylvanus, was at length seized at Colonia by the arm of 
persecution. By a rcfineinent of cruelty, he was placed 
before a line of his disciples, who were commanded, as 
the price of their own pardon and the jiroof of their r(‘- 
jientanee, to massacre their spiritual father. Th<'y turiu'd 
aside from llie im])ious oJliee ; the stones drnj)[)e(l from 
their filial hands, and of the wdiole mirnlier only one iiuni, 
named Justus, could be found base enough to become his 
exeeulioncr. Thus, after the evangelical lalxjrs of twmiiy- 
seven years, this venerable leader of the Paulician <‘huri*hes 
fell a martyr to the truth of the gospel. — .Jones’s His. Chris. 
Church, p. '23y. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, the mclrojiolis of the extensive 
empire of Euro|H'an Turkey, is situated at the confluence 
of the Bosphorus with the sea. of Marmora, and stands on 
the site of the ancient Byzantium. Constantine, sensible 
of the great advantages of its position, fixed his residence 
here in 330, in preference to Rome. It became afterwards 
the capital of the Greek empire, and w^as in the meridian 
of its glory in the time of the crusades. The whole cir- 
cuit of the city is about twelve miles. Its external appear- 
ance is magnificent ; palaces, inosipies, seraglios, domes, 
turrets, and spires, tower one above another. The magic 
of the prospect, however, disappears on entering the city, 
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for the sln'ols arc narrow and cj'(k)1<c( 1, and the houses 
small, and bmll of wood, bnek, and mud. The number 
of mosques h(u*e has betm slated at more than three hun- 
dred, many of which are composed of marble and covered 
with lead, servin^^ to create a j^reater contrast to the 
wretched a))pearanee of the streets and inhabitants. The 
grand nui^uc ol St. Sophm, a view of winch is here pre- 
sented, fPlhe most renowned of the jniblie buildings, it 



^^ns formerly a Greek chureh, dedicated to the Holy Wis- 
dom, or Sancia Sophia, and was built liy Ihe emperor .7us- 
tunan. The plague has frequently coinmitteil great rava- 
ges 111 Constantinople, and the germs ol the malaily will 
remain there as long as the carelessness ami fanaticism 
of the peojdc (‘ontinuc. The Turks eornmonlv designate 
Constantinople by the name of Siamboiil, or Istambonl, 
whicli IS a Homaic appellation, signifying “tlie City.’’ 

CONSTKLLATJON j a cluster ol' stars. About three 
thousand visdtle stars are classed into hftymne constidla- 
tions, twelve of wlmdi are iii the /odiiic, or middle region 
of the firmament, twenty-three in the north part, and 
tw’cnty-four in the south Isa. Id 10 — Jirotni. 

CONSTITUTION; in the Koman church, a decr<-e of 
the jHipf* in matteis of doctrine In Framw, liowever, this 
name has been a]>]ilied, by way of ermneuee, to the famous 
bull Vm^iJuUisi ; which see — Uaid BiuL. 

CONSTITUTIONS, Afostoi.ic. (See Ai’osToTje ) 

CONSU13STANTIAL1STS. This term was applied to 
the orlliodox, or Atlianasians, who believed the Son to be 
of tlie same subsianee with the ITithei ; w hereas the Aiiaiis 
would only admit tlu' Son to be of like substance w ith the 
leather — Wnts^un. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION ; a tenet of the Lutheran 
(‘hiireh respecting the presence of Christ in the LoKrs.sup- 
])er. Luther (leme<i tliat the elements were changed alter 
consecration, and thendbre taught that th<’ ]»rca(l and wine 
indeed nunam; but that togi’llier with llieiii, tlien* is pre- 
sent the sutislanee of llw body' of Christ, which is literally 
received bv communicants. As m red-hot iron it may be 
said, two distinet substances, iron and lire, are muted, so 
IS the body of Christ jouwd with the bread. Some of his 
followers, w’ho ji(‘know lodged that similes prove nothing, 
contented themselves with saving that the l>ody and bl(K>d 
of Christ ore really present in tlie sacrament in an inex- 
plicable manner. (See Lohd’s Siwrru ) — Watmn. 

CONTEMN. A vile ]ierson is rightly nmtnnm'd when 
we .shun intimacy with him, and preli’i tlie meanest ol 
the saints to him. Ps. ITi: 4. The glory of JMoab w'aseew- 
lemncd wdien their w'ealth, ])ower, and Jionor were rendered 
des]>icable. Isa. Ki: 14.-— /Jrewv?. 

CONTEMPLATION ; studious thought on any subjeei ; 
eontinued attention. Monks and mystics consider con- 
templation a.s the highest degree of moral excellence ; and 


with lliem a silent 'spectator is ri divine man but it is 
evident w'e are not placed here <uily to think. There is 
something to be done as well as to (ontemplale. There 
arc duties to be performed, offices to be di‘-chaiged ; and 
if we wish to be liappy in oursidves. and useful to oth'us, 
we must be as well as ihoui^hij ul — JUixitr's i:}auids 

Jicsf ; Natvral History oj E/ithustnsm , Hoid. Bwl. 

CONTENTION, is either .s/;/////, wdieri, with carnal atlce- 
lioiis, we strivfj with one another, (Pr<w. 13; 10,) oi 
when w'e eagerly promote that wlmdi is goeid, riotwatli- 
.standing great opposition. 1 Thess. 2. 2. We amiuid tar- 
justly for the faith wdien, notvvitlistamling manifold sufler- 
ing aii«l danger, we arc strong in the faith of God’s truth 
contained in his w'ord ; zealously ])rofes.s and jiractise it, 
and excite others to flo .so, and exeit ourselves to promote 
the censure of .scandalous and heretical persons. Jude 3. 
— Ihona. 

CONTENTMENT, is a disposition of mind in wduch 
our desire.s aie confined to w hat we enjoy without mur- 
muring at oui lot, or wislung arih’utly foi moie It .stands 
opposed to envy. (James 3 1(> ;) to avarice, ^Ilcb. 13: 5 ,) 
to pmle and ambition, (Prov. 13. 10 ,) to anxiety of nq^d, 
(Matt f). 2.3. 31;) to inurrnuiirigs and repinmgs. 1 Cor. 
10: lib Contentment does not inijily unconcern about our 
W’elfai(‘, or tliat we should ma have a sense of any thing 
uneasy or diMU'ssing ; nor does it give any countenance 
to idleness, or prevent diligent endeavors t(» im]irove our 
circumstan<‘j It implu^'^ however, that oui desiies of 
woildly g(K»d be nuKleiate ; that wat do not indulge iiune- 
cessarv care, or use unlaw hi! elforts to better ourselves, 
but that wa' acquicsi-c with, and make the best of our con- 
dition, whatever it be. Couieiitment arises not from a 
man's outward eondiimn. but horn his iiuvard dis])ositu)n, 
and is the geiiinne ofispiing of humility, attended wath a 
fixed habitual sen^e of God's particular providence, the 
recollection of past rneieies, and a just estimate of the 
true nature of all earthly things. Motives to eonlenlmeiit 
arise from tlie cousnleratiou of the rectitude of the divine 
government. (P'' b7: J. 2;) tlie benignity of the diviin’ 
providence, ( Ps, J th‘‘ gicatiiess ol the divine promi- 
ses, (2 Pet. 1. 4 ;) our own imwortlimess, (Ge*.. .32 JD.) 
the puuishnienls we deserve, (Lam 3. 31b --lb ,) die rew'aid 
which coMleniment ilsidl’ brings with it. (J Tim. 0. () ;) the 
speedy terrninatum of all our timililes here, and the pios- 
]iecr of eternal fidicity in a future state. Pom. 2. See 
Funion'^ Tie//..', vol ill. ser. .3, <>, 7, 1# , Ihirrorcs on Cotu 

tuitmmf , ll^afsoi/'s Art of ditto : llah's Coutttdmtat, p. 32 , 
JMasoids Chn'^han Morals^ vol. i. ser 2 , Diviy^fids Thi'ology^ 
ser. ex XIX — lhad. Ihah 

(T)N'I'JNENC IS tliat moral virtue by whieli wx^ re- 
strain eoiicupuseeiice. There is this distimdion between 
chastity and conliiieiiee .—Chastity rcquin*s no efiort, be- 
cause It may result from roust it ut loti ; wdiereas conlineuey 
ajqiears to be the consequence of a victory gained over 
our.selves. The term is most usually applied to men, as 
ehasliiy IS to women. (See Chastity.) — Htnd Bud-. 

CONTINGENT , any thing that haiipens without a 
fiirekiiown cause, commonly called aeeulciital. An event 
not come to pass is said to be contingent, wdiich (ulher 
may or may not lie ; what is already done, is said to ha\e 
been eoniiiigent, if it might or might not have been. 
What IS tontingeut or casual to us, is not so with God. 
As effects stand related to a .second cau.se. lliey are many 
times (o/ituii^nil y but as they stand related to the first 
cau.se, they are acts of God’s counsel, and directed by liis 
wus(fom . — I lend. Vmck 

CONTKA DICTION. The contradiction of sinnirs, wlucli 
Christ endured, w^a.s the entire series of object ions, evasions, 
reproaehe.s, taunts, blasphemies, and political o}i|x>siiion lo 
his d(K*tnnes and miracles. Ileb 12:3, — Urown, 

CONTRARY. Grace and corruption in the saints arc 
contraty; their nature, quality, and exercise are destrnclitc 
of one another. Gal. 3 17. Wc w'alk fw///-e/7/ lo God, 'f'- 
ing what is abominable to his nature, and opini-'iic to In^' 
law ; and he walks contrary to us, in feaifullv pumsfuuL; 
ns for our sin. Lev. 26: 27, 28. The ceremonial law' was 
contrary to men ; it laid heavy burdens on them, laesented 
Ihcir guilt to them, and of itself coiihl do them m> , 
and was a means of excluding the Gentiles liom w 
ehurch of God. Col. 2: M. — Biown. 
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CONTRITE. Thi.s word signifies, bciilon tu bruised, as 
with hard blows, or a heavy burden ; and so in Scripture 
language imports one whose heart is broken and wounded 
for sin, in opposition to the heart of stone. Is. (i(>: 2 Ps. 
51: 17. 57: 15. 

The evidences of a broken and ('ontriie .spirit are, 
1. Beep conviction of the evil ol sin. — 2. Ilniniliation un- 
der a sense of it. Job 42 5, 0.— .2. Pungent sorrow for 
it. Zech. 12: 10. — 4. Ingenuous con fes.sion of it. J John 
1: 9. — 5. Prayer for deliverance from it. Ps. 51: 10. Luke 
IB: 13. — (). Susceptihiljty of good iinprcs.‘<ioiis. Ezek.il: 

19. -fiend. Burh. 

CONTROVERSY. is good oi evol, aci-ord- 

ing to the principles which it uphold.s, the |>iirpo.se in which 
it originates, the object to winch it is applied, and the tem- 
per with w'hich It is conducted. If it spring from a mere 
.spirit of contention ; from de.sire of victory, not love of 
truth ; or from sfubbornne.ss that will not ho brought into 
captivity to the obedience ol‘ Christ. Chnstinnity will n<»l 
acknowledge it liir her own. If it be employed on questions 
imbefiuing human disputation ; queslions maccessihle to 
oiirihuite understanding.s, nnnei'cssary or unimjHirtant m 
their issue, and only tending to perjieiuaie .strife, or to 
unsettle the minds of men, then it is also unw'ortliy of the 
Ciiristian character Nor is it void of offence, when, how- 
ever sound m Its prmc.i]>les, however important its subject, 
how'ever irrefragable its argument, it is made the vehicle of 
personal inalignitv , when it is carried on w iili a spirit that 
rends asunder the social ties, and exasperate.s, m.stend of 
endeavoring to soften, the'irntahle feelings, wduch. even in 
its mildest aspect, ii is but too apt to excite 

But these evil oon''e(ju<Mices, which flow from the abuse 
of controversy, and from causes by no means ncce.ssanly 
counecied with religious discussion, ought not to deter Us 
from iis jiioper use, when liuih lequires its aul. Contro- 
versy IS worse than useless d it liave no better end m 
viewMlian a display ol imaital supononlv, or the self-graii 
ficaiioii which, to minds ol a ciMtiun cast, ii appears to 
atlwrd. Koi, a.s m seculai dispiiies it is lhi‘ legitimate end 
ol warfare, to pioduu (»en(<‘. so, m lebgious piihunics, tin* 
allumment of unaninoiv ought to be llu* main object 
War IS waged, liccau.sc )X'uce cannot bi* obtained wathont 
It Religious cotiiroveisv is iriamtaiUed, because agree- 
ment in the irtith i.s not otherwise to be efleefed. When 
this ncccssiiy is laid tipon us, we do tuir acquit oui'seh^es 
of an indispensaldc duty m defeinlmg the ejmrge commit- 
ted 10 our care by the use of llwisc weapons with which tlie 
armory ot ilic divine word .supplies us. See TV/w jli//- 
dtr/’.'i Ihimplun IjH. , Wofk^ of flohul Jltltf vol. n. p. 52, 
and 447 — Ifmd Bw'h. 

CONVEX''!' (See AujiRY;' AIms asti nv , Monk ) 

('ONVENTiC LE , a private assembly, in nn'etiug loi 
religious pill poses, 'fht* word is a dimmiiUveuf coiivoni, 
denoting po»perl\ a cabal, or .secret as.scmbly of a part ot 
tlic monks of :i <<mvent, to make ti parly in the election 
of an abbot Tlie name was first given ns an appellation 
of reproach lo the leligious assemblies in tUff, of 
V lekhtl’e, and was afterw^ards appVietl'ilb the ilfe^Vmeet- 
mgs ol the Nun-contoirmsts. In .some of the preceding 
reigns, several statutes w’cre made for the suppres.sion of 
conventu-lcs , but by 1st William ami Alary, it is ordained 
that dissenters may assemble for the performance ol’ reli- 
gious worship, pro\ ided their dwrs be not locked, burred, 
or bolted The word, m fitrict propriety, lUmoliug an un- 
la vvlul a.-isembly, eannotbe justly applied to I he assembling 
ol persons m piace> (‘<'rlifie<l, or Vteensed according to law\ 
— ffeml. Dnd 

COiNVERSATKiN. Conversation wos held by the 
Orientals in the gate ol the eiiy. Aei>orilmgly, iliere wa.s 
an open space near ilie gate, whicf. ^vos filled up wath 
seats tor the aeeommodalum of the ]>cople, (hai Jlh ] • 
Psalm t>9; 12, Tliose who were at leisure occupied a 
position on these .seats, and either amused themselves 
xvilh wiinessmg tho.se wlu^ came m and went out and 
with any trifling occurrenees that might oiler themselves 
to their notice, or attended to the judicial trials, which 
were commonly investigated at public places of ih’i^’ kind 
namely the gate of the city, (Gen. 19: i • :;j 29 • Psnlm 
26: 4,5; 69: 12; 127: 5. Ruth 4 J 1 ; Wa. 11 \n ') Z 
held intercaiirse by conversaliot. Promenading, so fash- 


ionable and so agreeable in colder latitudes, was weari- 
some and unpleasant in the warm climates of the East, 
and this is probably one reason why the inhabitants of 
those climates prei’erred holding intercourse with one 
another, while .silting near the gate of the city, or beneath 
the shade of the iig-tree and the vine, 1 Sam. 22: 6 ; 
Micah 4 -4. The formula of assent in conversali|n was, 
Thm hast said, or, Thvu hast nghthj said. We are informed 
by the traveller Aryda, that this is the prevailing mode 
of a personks expressing his assent or aflirmation to tliis^ 
day, in the vicinity of mount Lebanon, especially where^ 
he does not wish to assert any thing in express tenns. 
This explains tile answer of the Savior to the high-pne.st 
Caiaphas m Matt. 26: 64, when he was asked w^hether he 
w as the Christ, the Son of God, and replied, Thou hast said. 

The Engli.sh w'onl corwetsation has now a more re- 
st rieteil sense than fornberly ; and it is to be noted that m 
.several passages of our translation of the Bible, it is used 
to comprehend oui* whole condput. 

When do modern Ch-ris'tians converse as did holy meq 
of old, and especially as in the primitive times of the 
gospel, on the glorious works, wisdom and ways of God ; 
on the love of the Savior; the p^vileges of the saints; 
the aftecti ug vicissitudes of Christian experionc.e ; the 
state, progress, decay, or revival of religion ; the diflusiou 
ot the gos])el : and the fulness of its promises and bless- 
ings y Why do they not more habitually and freely inter- 
ehiinge their sentiments on all that concern.s the Christianas 
heavenly warfare, and Is connecUjd will) hi.s present and 
eternal destination The leasoii is. they do not cultivate 
heavenly iiiindt'dness as they ought • they do not wulk 
humbly and clo.sely with God. Tt is m secret meditation 
and prayei. those graces are to be nourished which enrich 
the .soul, wiucli shed a holy radiance on the character, and 
<»pcii the lip^‘ in insiruciioii. cdificaiion, and comfort. 
A good man (mt oj fh( i>ood treasure of his heart hnngeth 
forth good things. Jn the society of siuii, t'onveryation is 
toiind an eminent means ol grace — Chris. Ohs. ; Watson, 

C()N VERSION , a i liange winch con.sist.s in the reno- 
vation of the lu'aii and life, or a furut/ig liom the power 
ot sm and Suiaii unto God, (Act.s 26: IB,) and is pioduced 
by tlie influeiu c of divine grace on the sou). Soimuimes 
It L> jnit for nsioratmn. as in ih<‘ ca^'C of iVter. Luke 22; 
32. The iii.strumenlal cause of conversum is usually the 
ministry of tlie word ; though som<‘timcs it is produced by 
reading, by serious and appropriate conversation, sancti- 
fied atllictioiis. &c. ‘Kkm version.’’ says the great Char- 
iioi'k, I.S to he disimgujshed from regiaieration thus ' — 
Regeneration is a spiiiluitl (iiange ; conversion i.s a .spi- 
nlual motion : in regeneration lhen‘ is a powder conlerred ; 
conversion is the exercise of this power ; m regeneration 
there is given us a primijile to turn ; conversion is our 
actual turning, In the covenant, God’s putinig his Spirit 
into us i.s disUnguisbed from our walking in fxis statutes 
from the first stej» w'e take in the way ol God, ami is .vet 
duAvn as the cause of our motion, E/ek. 39.27. In re- 
newing us, God gives us a power ; m converting us, be 
excites that pow^n-. Men are naturally dead, and have a 
.stone upon them : regeneration i.s a roiling away the stone 
from the heart, and a raising to newnc.ss of Ide ; and then 
eon version is as natural to a regeneiate man as inotuin is 
to a lively body A principle of activity will produce 
action. In regeneration, man is wiiolly passive ; in con- 
version, he Is active. The first reviving ns is wholly the 
act of G<Ki, without any concurrence of the creature ; but 
after we ai‘e revived, w^e doactively and volimumlyjivc in 
his sight. Regeneration is the motuin of God in the crea- 
ture ; conversion is the motion of the creature to God, by 
virtue of that first principle . from this principle all the 
ai'ts of believing, repenting, mortifying, quickening, do 
spring. In all these a man is active ; in the other he is 
merely passive.’’ Conversion evidenci^s itself by ardent 
love to God, (P.salm 73: 25 ;) delight in his people, (John 
13; .35;) attendance on hi.s ordinances, (Psalm 27; 4;) 
confidence in his promises, (Psalm 9; 10 ;) abhorrence of 
self, and renunciation of the w'orld, (Job 43: 5, Jam. 4: 4 ;) 
submission to his authority, and unilbrm obedience to his 
word, Malt, 7: 20. See Calling, Regeneration, — Heml 
Burk. 

CONVERT ; a {km’soii who i.s converted. In a monastic 
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sense, converts are lay friars, or brothers admitted for the 
service of the house, without orders, and not allowed to 
sing in the choir. — Rend, Buck. 

CONVICTION, in general, is the assurance of the truth 
of any proposition. In a religious sense, it is the first 
degree of repentance, and implies an affecting sense that 
we arc guilty before Cod ; that we can do nothing of our- 
selves to gam his forfeited favor ; that we deserve and are 
exposed to the wrath of God ; that sin is very odious and 
hateful, yea, the greatest of evils. 

There is a natural and just conviction which arises from 
natural conscience, fear of yiunishincnl, moral suasion, or 
alarming providences, hut which is not of a permanent 
nature. Samug conviction is a work of the Spirit, as the 
cause j though the conscience, the law, the f^ospet, or af- 
fliction, may be the means, John 10. S, 9. 

Convictions of sin difler very much in their degree 
and pungency, in difi'erent persons. It has been observed 
that those whi» sufler the most agonizing sensations are 
such as never before enjoyed tluf- cxtcTiial call of the 
gospel, or were favored with the tuition of religions 
parents, but have neglected or notoriously ahiLsed the, 
means of grace. To these, conviction is often suddcMi, 
and produces that horror and shame which are not soon 
overcome ; whereas those who have sat under the gospel 
from their infancy, have not often such alarming convic- 
tions, liecaiise they have alrcadv some notion of ihcM.* 
things, and have so much accjuamtance with the go.^pcl 
as administers to a believing heart, immediate comfort. 
As It IS not, therefore, ihc constant method of the S^mil to 
convince in um* way, ^it is impioyior for any to distress 
themselves because they are not, or liave not been tor- 
mented almost to despair : they should be rather thankful 
that the Spirit ot God has dealt tenderly uath them, and 
opened to them th(‘ geiiuiiic source of consolation in 
C'hrist. It IS necessary, however, to observe, tliat, in order 
lo rejientauce and <‘oiiver.stoji to God, there must Iv* real 
and lasting conviction, whicli, though it may not be the 
.^ame m dcgrci'. is the same in nature. 

Evangelical conviction diflers from legal conviction 
thus : trgai arises from a coiiSKleratioii of (lie divine law^ 
Gotl’s pistice. power, or omuisciema' ; tvangtlual, from 
God's goodness and holiness as seen m the cross of f^hi isi, 
arul from a disaffection to sin ; legal conviction still < 011 - 
ceits there is .something remaining good ; but evangelical 
IS sensible there is no good at all legal wishes freedom 
Irom jiain ; evaiigelu'al Iroin sm legal liaitlens tlie heart ; 
evangelical sol’iens ii -, legal is only temporarv : <‘vangcli- 
eal lasting — Thud. Buck 

CONVOCATION; an asscinldy o{' pmsons for tie' 
worship of God. Lev. Numb. Exod 2:? In. 
An assembly of the cler'gy Um* eonsMllation upon matters 
ecidesiastical. 

As the parliament in England consists ol two distuicr 
bouses, so does this eonvocatiou. 'fhe one tailed the 
upper house, where llic archbishops and Inshops sil sevt*- 
rally by Ihemsiivcs, the oilier, tlie lower house, when* all 
the rest of the clergy are represented Itv their deputies 
The inferior clergy are represented ]>v their ]iro' tors, con- 
sisting of all the deans aini art'lnleacons ; of one ])ro''loi 
for every chapter, and tw'o tor the clergy, of every diocese 
— in all, one hundred and forty-three di\nies, viz. twenty- 
two deans, fifty-three archflcacons, twenty-four prebenda- 
lies. and forty-four proctors of the dioci'san clergy. The 
lower house chooses its prolocutor, who is to take care that 
the members attend, to collect their debates and vote's, 
and to carry tlieir re'solutions to the ujijK'r house. The 
convocation is summoned by the king’s w nt, directed to 
the arelibishop of ea<di pTovinci', reepunng him to sum- 
mon all bishops, deans, archdeacons, tVc. The ]X)\vcr of 
the convocation is Uiniled by a sta, title' of Henry VITT. 
They are not to make any e'anons, or ecclesiastical laws, 
without the king's lieen.se , nor, wdien permitted, can they 
put them in executiein lent under several ro.stnctions. They 
have the examining and censuring all heretical and scbis- 
inatie'.al books and persons, eVc ; but there lies an appeal 
to the king in chancerv> or to his delegates. The clergy 
in convocation, and their servants, have the same privi- 
leges as members of parliament In KirV), the convoca- 
tion of the clerg)'^ gave up the privilege of taxing them- 


selves to the house of commons, m consideration of their 
being allowT.d to vote at the ♦■lection ni' members fir that 
house. Since that period, they have b^'cn seldom allowed 
to do any business ; and are generally prorogued from 
time to tune till dissolved, a new eonvocatiou being gene- 
rally called along with a new' parliament — Und Bud. 

CONVULSION ISTvS ; a term ongmally aiiphed to such 
persons as waire the subjects of ♦•onvulsivc fits, of which 
they were said to be cured by visiting the Unnli of ilu' 
Abbe Pans, a eclcbrali'd zealot among tlie Jansemsts ; 
and afterwards given to those in France whose fanaticism 
or imposture caused tliem to wa>rk themselves 11 j) into tlie 
strangest agitations and convulsions, diiringwhich they 
received wiuiderfu! visions and revelations, and abandoned 
themselves to the most extravagant antics that ever were 
exhibited by idiot or madman They tiinjw tliemsejves 
into the most violent (ontortions of body, rolled about on 
the ground, imitatetl bioK, beasts, and fishes*, and at last 
when they had completely spent themselves, went of} in 
a sw’oon The greater numiu'r were of ilx' female sex, 
who, like the dervishes, spun themselves round on one 
heel, and frequently jn csenied themse'lves to the spectators 
m very indecent altitudes. Pimuilt, an advocate, w*ho 
iM'longcd !♦) tlic ConvulsKiinsts, maintained that God had 
sent him a peculiar kind of fits bv which to humble bis 
pride During these (its, he always barked like a dog, 
Thougli It is now more than a eenUirv since these dis- 
gusting seeiH's first came into notice in France, tlu'V have 
nmre or less continued till the present time. It is seldom, 
mdet'd, that they have been exhibited in Pans since the 
middle of the last ccnUiry ; but in ('otuilrv places, such as 
Fore/, Pontoise, iSce., tlu'y oec'asioually occur. Avlieii the 
cunning prie.sis know how- to make them tell on the < redu- 
lity of the vulgar, and thus render them subsi'rvu'nl (ot)it' 
mierests of Roman superstition Bud 

(’OOlC. (Josnni,) a minister of the gosjiel in Smith 
Carolina, w'as born ol puuis |>ari'n>s m ihcfUv of Ikuh. 
England, and called by divine grice at an cnily age 
under the ministry of the celebrated Wlutelield Ib'ing 
introdiiecd by him to lady Huntingdon, and ir!\ im*- clear 
evidence both of a sound ♦’onveisKm and nunisteM.il aitls, 
he was jilaeed in her college at JTevecka in {south Whiles. 
Hero lie was highly esteemeil, and his jirogrcss m study, 
as well as nscfnlness in pre.achiiig. was nneommonlv 
great In 1771, he was sent toJMaivate in eomjianywith 
.\Ii Aldrich, and afterwanls to Dover, win're Ins iimiisiry 
was blessed m a signal manner, 'fwo \eais after, he 
W'as one among others w'ho otfered thi'inselvi's for a 
mission in North America, and wnis accepted. t)n ar- 
riving In the southern colonies, lie commenced Ins labors 
as an iiiiierant, but soon after .settled at Dvavliester, 
eigbl^'eii miles fioin Chailcston In 1771). he embriK'cd 
the seulimenls of the n-aplisi'-, and was bajitizi'd at 
Santi'c, ai.l a lew davs afterwards oidained. and settled 
over the Baptist chuivh at I'ulraw. l>urnig ilie war be 
lost all Ins projietlv Aflei its ♦ouchi'-ion, he labored a 
number ol vears wnh much success, ami fell a victim to 
his self-denying exertions, m Sejiiember, IV.h) iMr 
Cook's mental powers were g()o<l and imj>ioved by ednea- 
tion ; Ills cniiver.satiou was free .uul ('iigaumg , his pro wil- 
ing zealou.s, orthodox, and exj'erimenial His talents 
were, of the persuasive kind, so th.it at th ' end oi his 
sermons he fiequeiUlv left Ins audience in teais. liewa^ 
greillv endeared to his people, from whom he w*as taken 
in tlie midst of his ri.snig eminence and U'^efuliiess, at the 
age of forty. His end W'as p<'aee. When informed, a 
.short time before his death, tliat the Lord’s snpja r would 
be administered to his people the next Sabbath, lierejilicd, 
“Next Sabbath, while you are feasting behnv. 1 shall ])i* 
at th(' banquet above.’’-- fbdonf of thr Bni»tist^, 
vol. li. 2R(l 

COOPER, (Wn.LTXM.'l a minister of Bo-ton, ?Ma-s w.is 
a native of that city. Being early impressed Iw tin* ti lUhs 
of religion, and delighting in the study of the Sf iipfuic-, 
he pa.s.sed through the temptntion.s of a 0111)1 wiiliouf n 
blemish upon his character. Soon after he gi.idii.m d af 
Harvard university, the eminence of Ins (luahnc-mofis ns 
a minister attracted the attention of the ♦ Imicli m Brntile 
street, Boston, and he w'as invited to )»<' colleague p.istoi 
w ith Mr. Colman. At lus owm re.;ut"'f lu oiiliuatioii was 
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''(1 llu' n \vaiMintil IMny 2'^, IVln, when 1»<’ was ui- 
ductofl into ill*.* ba<'rotl ollu'c*. From Ihi-s jicnod to that ol' 
his tU'.ith, his uiinislcrial fJfllts, ^Tjn'cs, and usoUilncss 
sfcrnod cunstanlly to increase, and the more he was 
Known, the more he was esteemed, loved, ami honored. 
In the year 17in, he was chosen ]ircsideiit ol Harvard 
coilej 2 :e ; but he (leclincd tin; honorable trust He died 
J^ceinbei Jd, 17 IX, aj^ed 41h 

He was an cinmcni mstrument and ])roniotcr of the 
^reat revival of rclnnon, which occurred towards the 
close oi’ liiN lilc. Willi a laeirl ovcrilowini( with joy he 
declare*!, that ‘-miic** ih** U'.h‘ 1710, more 'licople had 
soijK'l lines < <iim“ to iiini in corn'ern about their souls in one 
week, than in ihe precciluii? twenlv-four years of his 
mimsiry," To lln’M* ajiplicanis he Avas a most judicious 
and aticrtiouate counsellor and t^uide In the prmitp 
walks <fr lilc In* displayed the comhini*(l exceUenci^s of 
ihe ^^»‘nllenMii and (’httstnui. He had hut httlc warnni'4 
ol tin* a[>pioa^*h of death ; but in the lucid intervals of Ins 
dis<*ase In* was «'nahlf**| to dec'laic, that he rejou cd in iJod 
his Sa\i()r. Ih‘ pubhslu'd a nuinber of sennons. — 
( 'oh/u/ii's Ftntetnl Sermon; P/t/topusf, ii. 537 — 519; (\tl- 
/>rf Ih^t Sor X. lo7 ; p/iaf : Alhn. 

COOPFR, (Sami^ll, D, D.) iniinsl{*r in I>f»slon. son of 
the ])i**ct**hn!j[, was bom M.in*h 2!"i, 1725. Jle exhibited 
c:nl\ inaiks oi jrenius. Ilis inin*l was deeply impressed 
by leJii^ioiis tnilh. He was yraiiuated at Harvard eolle^e, 
in 1713, and devote*! himself to the stmlv oi diviiutv. 
7\t the i\e;e ol iwentv yeais In* was jnvir**d liy the coie^re- 
P'ation 111 Drat I h’ street, Boston, to stiee<*{'d his fathei ns 
('idleai^ne with J)r. Colman. In tins *>iliee, he was or- 
dtiiim*! i\Iay 21, I71<», thirty years after the ordination ol 
Ins lather. He did not dis.ippojm the }io]>es of his fiK'iids. 
Ills K'putation iiier<*ast\I, and he soon beearne one of the 
most jiojmliir ]>reaf*hers in llic conntry. After a ministry 
oi’ thirl y-sev<‘n years, he died of the apoplexy, Decemhi'r 
29, J7S.J, a-ed fitly-ei-lit. 

J)r CiKiper was very distim^uished in the .sacred oili* e. 
II'> s**rnions w’ere evam^elieal and p(UV'>f»ienous, and iine- 
(jiialled in Ameriea lor ele^-ance and taste. Deliveriii!' 
them with eiierijry nne) pathos, his eloquence .a nested al- 
t•‘nllon ami wcirmed the Iieart. In Ins prayers, w'hieh 
v eil* littered Avitli humility and reycierice, there w'as a 
rralef’ii] vniK'ty ; and, as tliey were pertinent, scriptural, 
and <muimt**d with the spirit of devotion, they were adnu- 
nhly ealeuhued to raise th<‘ souls of his feliow'^ worshiji* 
pi'is to (iod. Ihspri'seiKO in the I’harn hers of the siek 
was pceulmrly aceeptalile, for he knew how to address 
the eons*'n*n<-e AVitluMit olfence, lo impart instruction, t*> 
s'lotli, ami to coinlorl. His attention Avns not eonliiied to 
lhe(jK»t,'y ; hnt h<‘ made himself acquainted wdth otln*r 
liranchcs nf s* n ne**. and was one of the most finished 
elassi* al scholars ol liis d,\y, PJis inemlship to lileratuie 
imluced him, after the destruction of the library of Tlai- 
v.nd collc'^e hy lir**, to exert Inmself to procure snhserip- 
tnms to icjiair the loss In 17o7, he W'as (*lected a meni- 
]»er <»l th<* corporation, in winch oifice In- continued until 
Ins d**aih He was an mMive mcnibcr of the society for 
pr<v,i:i'j:;,ilm" tin* i^ospel ainony tin* ahon'^l^f*^ of Am(*rien. 
Most sun’crelv attm ln d to ih** c'ins<» of civil ami reliirnms 
liheiiV, lie A\as amoii”; tin* fir'-it of those patriots, avIio l<iok 
a (le* idctl ])arl in opji.isition to the arbitrary exaeiions of 
<»ri‘al i)nl.im H** was om* oi the tor**inosi m lavini:; the 
lonndat ion i*t lli<* A niere nu Ac-nh’m y oi A rts and Seiem'es, 
and w as ( hoscf) its (list vn*e-])n'si*leii( in the year 17S9. 
In his l ist illmas, he informed he^ fri(*nds, that he Avns 
perh'<*llv lesiyncd to the Avdl <.r heaven ; tliai his Impes 
and consolations spraiiij fioma inm belief of those truths, 
w Inch he h id ])!(*, lehed to others ; and tliat he Avish*-.l not 
to l>t’detaim*d any lonecj from that stale «»!’ perfection and 
felieily, which tin* jrospel lead op.*ncd lo his vi(*w\ 

|?esid«*s his political writings, av1-.<-]i appeared in the 

loiiniats of the day, he jMiblished many discourses. 

fVr/r/.'ej’.s fit w' fa/ Srnnmi : Amirif.in TTmild, Jaumtrif ]9 
17S1 ; ('(wfijifiital JaimiaJ, Jmiuan/ 22 ; IToIvkh ; T/tritc/u fl 
Crnt. Vl$c. ; Ehot : Al/i ti. 

COOS; an island in the Grecian Auhipcla^o, at ■* short 
distance from the .sonth-west point (»f Lesser Asm, 1 Mae. 
15; 23. Paul passed it in Ins tmveoe to .ferusalein, Acts 
24; 1 . It is now called Stancor;* i-r Lauj?o It is ihoufchl 


by some to be I he same as the IJ(*bn‘W' Koiiy called by the 
Greeks Coon, and i'oo'i. 3'hc Coaii vests, which probably 
were not unlike on r gauzes, or transparent nnishiiKS, are 
alluded to by Horace and Tibullus. — Ca/mt, 

COPINISTS; a sort of ^UntrnsnhstSy who are said to 
have deni *d the resurrection of the body. — WiUimns. 

COPJOLud*; ; (undertakers, grave-diggers, Ace.,) an 
order of persons insututed in the i\>iirth century, to see to 
the decent burial of the dead ; and thence entitled jiarlly 
lo the same privileges as the clergy. — BrougliHmh Diet. ; 

GOPOJVHJS ; tin* first governor of Judea, established 
bv Augustus, ai'fer the bauishuiciit of Archelaus to 
Vienne, in fvnwoo.— Cahmt. 

C<rprKR,(Heh lu /m/i ) Anciently, copper was em]'loy- 
ed for nil the jmrposes for wdiieli w^e now* use iron. Aims, 
and tools for liusbandry and llie ineclianic arts, wa’rc all 
of this metal for many ages. Job speaks of bow'S of cop- 
per, (Job 20. 21 ;) and when the Phihslnie.s had Samson 
in their jHuver, they liound him with fetters of copper, 
(hir translators indeed siy “ brass but under that 
avtich* their mislaUe is p*)nited mit. In ICzru S; 27, are 
mentioned “tAVo yess<‘ls ol copper, piecjous a.s gold.'’ 
The Se])tnngint renders it slmi ihnihni il/ionUni] the Vul- 
gate ami Casl(*lho, following the Aiabie, ‘‘ rasa rrris jii/- 
ifnit/'i A' and Ihe Syriac, ‘-vases of Corinthian brass.” 
It is more probable, liow(*v'er, that thm brass was not from 
CV)iinlh, ]>ni a metal from X’(*rsia or Tmlia, which AiistotU* 
deseribes m these tt*rins : ‘‘ It is said that there is in India 
a brass .so sinning, so yuire, so iree from tarnish, that Us 
eohir differs nothiin; from that of^gold. U is even sanl 
that among the ve.ss(*ls of Darius ilH*re avi'it sonic re- 
sp<*«*tmg which the .sense of smelling iinglit determine 
Avhelhet they Avere gold or brass Do<*hart ts of opinion 
that this is the rha,sma/ of E/elvn*! I. 27, the chi'Jhalihnnon^ 
of Rev. 1- 15, and tlu* dvftnnn of \\\o ancients. 

Mr Harrner quotes from the imimis<*r][)j notes oi Fir 
J*)hii rinidin a r<*fer(*nee to a luixetl nieial in llie Last, 
and luglily ('steemctl there; atid suggests that this eompo- 
siiion might liiive been as old as the tiim* of Ezra, ami he 
broughi fnmi those nion* i(*inote <-ountries mlo l*ersia, 
where thesi* two basins wrw given to tie eonv(*veil to 
Jerusaiein. FiZekiel (27: 13,) speaks of the nierehants of 
Javan, Juh.il, and Mi'sheeh, as bringing vessels of 'ivkodi 
(* o)ip(*rj (o the ni.n kets of Tvre. Aeiording to Bochari 
ami MnliaeliK these a\«'U* pi'ople situated towards mount 
(k-ineasus, Aihfie eojiper mines .areAAoiked alibis day. 
(See Bn Ass ) — Watson. 

GOPTl, Ol Gopts ; a name givmi to the natives of 
Egypt belonging to tlie Jacobite or Monopliysite sect, and 
IS a t<*rm of Ai.abic fonnalion, mamlesilv a corrujition ol 
ttu* (Deck ifjrnptos Jlie Jar-oltite.-s, who AA’en* of pun* 
Egyptian blood, and f.ir more nuiiu'rous than their adver- 
saries, the jMelkiles (Greeks In f:iith as AVell a.s in (»rigin,) 
having been pi*rseeuted as heretics by tlie Greek emperor, 
were w'lUing lo submit to the anus ot A luru-Ibn-el-aas, 
the Ar.ibian commanfler, A\ho grrmU'd to tliem imtnum- 
ti<*s which they had not preva<msly poss<*sse(l, and pro- 
tcch'd ih'-ir eluireh from the eneroaehim'iils ol' the (km- 
sta»*tniopo!itan see. Pnif the Cojits soon I'miml tlmt their 
])ii\ lieges AA-ould be of Jjitle avail under oppressive oi 
iamitleal jirinees. J'heir w'orilth, numbers, and re.sjieeta- 
bilitv rapidly deelimM ; and, though rarely intermarrying 
Aviih then conquerors, .and preserving their feature.s, man- 
nt'r'-, and religion unaltered, they soon lost th<*ir language, 
which had re.si.sted Ihe inibienee of a Grecian court f*>r so 
many ages 1'hoiigdj studu’fl ami used as a learned lan- 
guage till the pre.smit time, it apjiears lo haAm been little 
or al all sjioken as early as the tenth e<'ntury. 

In ]iei>on and features, tlie Go])ts differ imich from the 
other natives of EgAqil, and are evidently a distinct race — 
ail intermediate link in the chain wdiieh emmects the ne- 
gro wath the fairer tribes to the north and south of the 
tropics, .strongly re.scmbling the Aby.ssinians, w^ho, 
though (‘xtreniely dark, are much jialcr than the genuine 
negroes. Dark eyes, aquiline no.scs, and curled hair, arc 
the usual charaettiri sties of both nations ; and the rmirn- 
mies wdii<*h have been examined, .show the re.semblam‘e 
of the Tuodern Copts to their ancestors. At the highest 
ealeulalion, they do not at present amount lo more than 
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between four bumlrcd lliousaiwl arnl five liniulre(l ihou- 
Mind souls. They have good eui)OCJLties, and g«*nei-ally 
have til'* d'urkish taxes, fmanees, cVje., in their hands' 

The Cojits have a patriareli, wlio resides at Cairo ; 
hut he takes his title from Alcxandiia. He has no areJi- 
lasluip under him, hut eleven or twelve hisliops. The 
rest of the elergy, whether secular or regular, are coiii- 
posed of the orderj^ of St. Aiithonv, St Paul, St Macariiu?, 
who have each their iiionustiaies. Px'sides the orders ol 
])iiests, ddacons, and subdeacous, the Copis have hk<*wisc 
arehiiiiaudntcs, or abboLs, the dignity wher<‘ot tliey con- 
fer with all the jirayers and cciemouies of a strict ordina- 
tion. By a eustoin of six hundred venrs' stainling, if a 
priest eleeted bishop lie not already aivhiiuandnte, that 
dignity must he eonf(‘rred on hiiii hidiire episcopal oidma- 
tiOM. The seeond pin son among the eliTgy, al\er the 
jnilrian li, is the titular patriarch of Jerusalem, who also 
lesnles at Cairo. To luin Ixdongs the goveaniment of the 
Cojitie ehnreh during the vaeaney of the patnarehal see 
he elected patrianh, ills in 'cessavy the person have 
liVM*d all his life in eoriimeiice. 'fo be cleeUul bishop, the 
per.son must he lu the eehhali' , or, if he have been married, 
it ime^t n<»t he above onre 'fhe ^iru'sls and iiifenoi mi- 
nisters are allowed to be married before ordination ; but 
not forced to it. as some have observed. They have a 
great number ai d<‘acoiis, and even confer the dignity 
frerpieiitlv on their (“hildien. None, but the lowe‘st rank 
among the people lomnience ecclesiastics, whence arises 
that excessive* ignoiau<‘e Ituiiid among them ; yet the re- 
spect of the kilty towards the clergy' is very extraordiiiary 
Tlu‘ nionastie hCe is in gieat esteem among them : to be 
admitli'd into It, tlun'o is ah\ ays K'lpiired the consent of 
the bishop 'fhe religious Copts, it is said, make a vow 
of perpetual elmstity ; reiioiiriee the world, and h\e with 
great austerity in de.seits, they’ ai<' obliged to sleep in 
their clothes and their girdle, on a mat s»retelied on the 
ground ; and to prostrate themselves every ev'cning one 
liundied and filty turn's vviili their face and breast on the 
ground. They are all, both men and w'oineii, ol the 
btwest class of the ]>eople, and live on alms. The minne- 
nes are piojicrly Iiosjutals, and tew enter but widows re- 
duced to beggary. -lJ(nd Ih/rk. 

COP'fJC VERSION. rSee Buna: Vi nsioNs.) 

COTl, or CnoMLK ; a measure e([ual to lea (‘pli.iiis, 
or sev'^enteen thousand 1‘our hundred and sixty-eiglit solid 
inches, which is loii\-four solul melu's moie than the 
English quarter. E/ek. 4a 11 -Bunvn. 

CORAIj ; (ramulh^ Job 2b: IK ; Ezekiel 17- If» ,) a hard, 
cretaceous, nuirine production, resembling lu figure the 



.stem of a plant, divided into branches. Tt is of different 
colors, — black, Avhite, and red. The latter is the .sort 
emphatically called coral, as being the most Amluable, and 
usually made into ornamenls. Thi.s. though no gem. is 
rankeil by the author of the bo(»k of Job (2R: IS,) with 
the onyx and .sapphire. Dr (Jood ob.'^erws, “ Tt is l»y no 
means eertam -wlinl the words here rendered ^corals and 
pearls,’ and tliose immediately aft<*i \vaids rendered ^ ru- 
bies and topaz,’ really signified. Beiske has given up 
the inquiry as eitiun* hopeless or useless ; and Sehullens 
has geiKWally iiitrodneed tlie Hebrew words themselves, 
and h*ilt the reader of ihi' translation to determine as he 
may Our eommon version is. in the mam, coneiuTent 


with most of the oriental reiidenngs : and J s(‘e no reason 
to deviate from it.” — 

COliBAN ; a gift, a jiri'sent made to God, or to his 
temple. The Jews sometimes ss^vore by eorban, or by 
gilts offered to Giul, Matt. 2d: JK. Tht'otdirasius savs, 
that the Tynans forbade tlic use of such o:iths as were, 
peculiar to foreigners, and particularly ol eorban ; whuh, 
Josephus informs iis, was used only by tin' Jews. Our 
Savi<»r reproaches the Jews with eniellv towards then 
parents, in making a eorban of what shouhl have been 
ajipropnaled to their use. Matthew exjire.s.ses tins reply 
from children to their pari'iits : “ It is a gift— what 'soever 
thou inighteM be jirolited by me,” i. e. 1 liave already 
devoted to God tlirit wliieh you request of me. Ts not the 
nlea to this etleet • that succor wdiich yam request ol iru* 
IS already devoted to God ; tlierefore I cannot jirofam* it 
by giving it to you, although you are myjiarcnt, and .such 
might he my duty — Now, tins might take pkiee m jiar- 
ticular articles, wilhoiu llie child’s whole proj»erly lieing 
so devoted , or il might be a pretence to put (»tT the soli- 
citing parent fta' llu' time This tlu* Jewish doi'tors e.s- 
tcemeii binding ; yet easily remitted. The form, of the 
vow is in ex))re‘'S terms menlioned in the Talmud ; and 
Ihniigh sin h a vow is againsi both nature and lea^on. yet 
tlie JMiarisees, rind the Talmudists, their sin eessors, ap- 
prove it. To findhlate the practice of these vows, so 
contrary to natural duty, to chanty and religion, to con- 
firm and increa.se the superstition of iheir pcojile, the 
Jewish doclor.s did not require them to be pronouneed m 
a formal mannei ; it w’as of little conseipienci' whether 
the word eorban were mentioned, though this was ino>t m 
use, provided something W'as said which eaine near it. 
They permitted even delaors to defraud their < rediiiois, by 
eonscemting their debt to God ; as if the projierty were 
their own, and not rather the rigid of tlmir ereditor. 
— Cal met 

CUBD. To put cords about one’s reins, to gird one's 
.self with a coni, was a token of sorrow and humiliation, 
Jc»b 12: IK. 1 Kings 20: 31, 32. “Tlie eonE of sin,” 
fPnjv .7. 22,) arc the consequenees of enm<‘s and bad 
habits . bad habits are, as it wen', imlissolubie bands, 
from which if is almost imp().ssibl<* to exineate ourselves. 
To stttfih a loie or rord ahovi a ('ihft signifies, to rum it, to 
(lesirov d eiitirelv, to level it with the groinnl, J^am. 2: 8. 
The cords exteiidt*d m si'itmg uj) tents Inrnisli several 
iiK'laplior'', Isa. ?>?>: 20. .Ter. 10. 20. — ('nlmct. 

(’GRDELTER ; a Franeisear, or religious of the order 
of St. Francis. The denomination Cordelier is said to have 
been given in ilie war of St. Lew'is against the infidels, 
wdierein the fnara minor liaving repulsed tlie barbarians, 
aiul that king having inquired their tiame, it was an- 
sw’ered, they were ])eop]e rordeiicz, tic’d wnlh ro]H?s 
alluding to the girdle of rope or cord, lied with three 
knots, whuh they wore, as part <if their habit.— /f/vu/. 
JJi/ek. 

COTIDTOOLES, or Cokdia-Latkas ; a society of Ca- 
tholic devotees, who professed to worship “the sacred 
heart of .Tc'sus, .and the heart of Mary,” his virgin mother. 
M. Gre^otif ('ll! his “ Ilistoire des Sectes Keligueses”) 
has written what he calls “ aji Historical Cniujue’’ on 
this s(;et, which is full of blunders. M de Fuinel, a 
Freneli bishop, hcwevcr, published tw'o volumes in 
twadv'^es, on “ Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus," 
which was tollow'ed by several other wwks in J^'rc'iudi and 
Italian' on the .same subject, about the middle of the Iasi 
century j and tlie sect spread, as might be expc'cteii. into 
Naples, Sardini.a, and Spain, iiolwithslanding si'veial 
chec-ks from the eccle.siastical nutborities, ami fiimi th(‘ 
more sober and intclligeut divines c)f the Catholu* 
eommunion. — Gree'oir,'^ flklonh tome i. i)p. 3.33—370; 
— 

COBTANDER; (Exod. 10: 31; Numbers 11- 7,) a 
strongly aromatic plant. It bears a .small round seed. <»f 
a very agreeable snudl and ta.sie. The manna mighi be 
compared to the eoriander seed in resjM'ci to its tonn nr 
sTiape, as it w*as to bdellium in its coloi-. (Sci' 3 Ua\a ) 
— Wnt^on. 

CORINTH ; a renoAvned cit v, the capiial c»l Aeliaia, 
situated on the i.sihrnus wliieli .s^qiarafe*-. iJie Pel<»})(>nnesus 
from Attica This citv av:is one nf liu’ im^ i jMijuilnimaiul 
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wealthy of all Greece. Being destroyed by L. Miunmius, 
B. C. 140, for Its insolence to the Roman legates, it was 
rebuilt by Julius Caesar, and restored to its ancient splen- 
dor. Situated about the laidclle oi the isthmus, at the 
distance of about sixty stadia from the* sea, on either vside, 
it drew the commerce of hotli the East and West from 
all parts. The surrounding country lieing mountainous 
and rather barren, the iniiabitants were not much addicted 
to agrieultiirc, but from ihcir local situation they pos- 
sessed singular advantages for commerce, which they 
carried on to a groat extent. The natural consequences 
of a!i extensive coinniorcc were wealth and luxury; 
fostered m this manner, Corinth rose in magnitude and 
grandeur, and it.s elegant and magnificent temples, pala- 
ces, ilicdtres, and other jmbhc buildings adorned with 
statues, columns, capitals mid bases, not only rendered it 
the pride of Us inhabitants, and the admiration of stran- 
gers, but gave rise to that order of architecture which 
still bears its name. Besides the citadel, built upon a 
liiountaiii whii'h overlooked the c ty, and which was ca^ed 
Acro-Connihus, the works of art which principally dis- 
jilayed the opuhmee and taste of the Corinthians, were 
the grotto.s raised over the fountain Pyrene, sacred to the 
inuse.s and constnieied of white marble : the theatre and 
stadium, built of the same materials, and decorated in the 
ino.st magnificent manner : the temple of Neptune, con- 
taining the chariots of that fabulous deity^ and of Am- 
phitrite drawn by horses covered over ^th gold, and 
adorned with ivory hoofs ; the avenue which led to this 
edifice, decorated on the one side wuth the statufta of those 
that had been victorious at the Isthmian gamesy and on 
the other, with rows of tall pine trees. We here give a view 



vii tlic nuns of onr of uiaiiy magnificent edifices erected 
when the ritv wjis III its glory ; a field of wheat now 
c(A(Ms the spot whcic, m the tunes of the apostles, busy 
(rowds wcie wont to assemble. 

CormPi was scarcely less cch'brated for the learning 
mill ingi'mutY of its inhabitants than for the extent of its 
commerce and the magmficenf:e of its Imildings. The 
arts and sciences vi're here carried to such perfection 
that Cicero terms it, totius Grecia? lumen,’' the light of 
all Greec<>; and Florus calls it, “Grecia* deciis,” the 
ornament ot Greece. Semmajies alKiundeil in which 
jihilosophy and rheionc were publicly taught by learned 
profes.'='Ors, and strangers resorted to them from all quar- 
ters to pcrleei their education. Hence the remark of the 
Roimui poet, Horace, “Non eiuvis homiiii eontiiigit adire 
Corinthum,’' — “ It doi‘s not fnll to the lot of every one to 
visit Corinth ’’ The lustre, liowevcr, wdneh this famous 
city derived from the numher ami gimius ftf its inhabit- 
ants, wa.s greatly larmshed by their debauched manners. 
Strabo informs us that, “in the temple of Venus at Co- 
rinth, there w'ere more tlian a thousand harlots, the slaves 
of the temple, who, in honor of the goddess, prostituted 
themselves to all comers for lure, and in consequence of 
thc.se the city was crowded and became wealthy.” Lib. 

p. .dHl. It is accordingly known that hisciviousncss 
y as earned to such a pitch at Corinth, that the appellation 


of a CorutthiaUf given to a wmman, imported that she was 
a prostitute. 

Such was the state of Corinth, when the great apostle 
of the Gentiles came to preach the gospel there,' in the 
year of Christ, 52. See 18. Here he continued 
nearly two years, encouraged by the divine presence 
and blessing upon his ministry, converting numbers to 
the faith of Christ, whom he formed into a Christian 
^hurcli ; and to" tinhorn after his depafttire, he wre^te his 
two Epistles. (See Corintmuns.) " 

About A. D. 268, the HcruU burned Corinth to ashes. 
In 525, it was again almost rumed by on earthquake. 
AlHTUt 1180, Roger, Iding of Sicily, tOokWd plundered it. 
Since 1458, it wns till lately under the ^wer of the 
Turks ; and is so decayed, that its inhabitants amount to 
no more than about fifteen hundred, or two thousand ; 
half Mahometans^ .and half Christians. A late French 
writer, who visited this country, observes, “ When the 
Cnesars I'ebuilt the walls of Corinth,, and the temples of 
the gods rose from their ruins more magnificent than 
ever, an obscure architect was rearing in silence an edifice 
which still remains standing amidst the ruins of Greece. 
This man, unknown to the great, despised by the multi- 
tude, rejected as the ofl’scouring of the world, at first 
associated with himself only two companions, Cnspus 
and Gains, with the family of Stephanas. These 
were the humble architects of an indestructible temple, 
and the first believers at Corinth. The traveller surveys 
the site of this celebrated city ; he discovers not a ve.stige 
of the altars of paganism, but perceives some Christian 
chapels rising from among the cottages of the Greeks. 
The apo.stle might still, from bis celestial abode, give the 
Balutation of peace to ins children, and address them in 
the words, ‘ Paul to the church of God, which is at Co- 
rin th ’ ’ ’ — Jories ; Watmi . 

CORINTHIANS, (Epistlks to ) St. Paul left Corinth, 
A . I). 5.”> or 54, and went to Jerusalem From Ephesus 
he wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians, in the begin- 
ning of A. I). 5i’). In this epistle he reproves some who 
disturbed the peace of the church, complains of sonu* 
disorders in their assemblies, of law-suits among them, 
and of a Christian who had committed incest with his 
iDother-in-law, the wife of his father, and had not been 
.separated from the church. This letter produced in the 
Cormthiatis great grief, vigilance against the vices re- 
proved, and a very beneficial dread of God’s atiger. They 
repaired the scandal, and expressed indignant zeal against 
the crime committed, 2 Cor. 7; 0 — 13. 

To form an idea of the condition of the Corinthian 
church, we must examine the cpistlefS; of the apostle. 
The root of the disturbance, as we shall see from, the 
whole, related to the obligation of Judaism. The advo- 
cates of It had appealed, even in Galatia, to Cephas and 
James, for the sake of opposing to Paul, who had ba- 
nished Jewish ceremonies from Christianity, authorities 
which were not less admitted than his own. The question 
itself divided all these various parties into two principal 
factions : the partisans of Cephas and James were for the 
law the friends of Paul adopted his opinion, as well as 
ApoUos, who, with his adherents, was always in heart in 
favor of Paul, and never wished to take part in a separation 
from him, 1 Cor. 16: 12. The leadei^s of (he party against 
Paul, who declared themselves the promul^li>rs and de- 
fenders of the doctrines of Cephas and James, were, as may 
be easily conceived, converted Jews, (2 Cor. 13: 22,) w'ho 
had come from different places,— to all appearance from 
Palestine, (2 Cor. 11: 4.) — and could therefore boast of 
having had intercourse udth the apostles at Jcnisalem, 
and of an acquaintance with their principles. They Were 
not even of the orthodox Jews, but those who adhered t(» 
the doctrines of the Sadduct‘es ; and though they w^ere 
even now converted to Christianity, whilst they spoke zeal- 
ously in favor of the law, they were undermining the 
hopes of the pious, and exciting doubts against the resur- 
rection, (1 Cor. 15: 35 ;) so that Paul, from regard to the 
teachers, whose disciples they professed to lie, vras obliged 
to refute them from the testimony of James and Cephas, 
1 Cor. 15: 5, 7. They, proud of their ow’n opinions, 
(1 Cor. 1: 17,) not \rithout private views deprecated 
Paul’s authority, and extolled their own kncAvledge 
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1 Cor. 2: 12 ; 2 Cor. 11: 16, 17. Violently as the contest 
was carried on, they still did not withdraw from the same 
place of assembly for instruction and iimtuai edification ; 
even this, however, was the can.^e of too many scandalous 
scenes and disorders, 1 Cor. U: 17 ; 12: 13, 14. 

Each party gave to the other, as much as possible, mo- 
tives for ill-will and reproach, i Cor. 6: 1. 7: ib. b; 1. 
10: 25 — 28. 11: 5 — 10. 7: 1 — 25. These were the evils, 
both in his own party and ui that of his opponents, which 
St. Paul had to remedy, m his first epistle. 

Paul, having understood the good efiects of his first 
letter among the ("orinthians, wrote a second to them, 
A. J). 57, from Macedoma, and probably from Philippi. 
He expresses his satisfaction at their conduct, justifies 
himself, and comforts them. He glories m his siiflciing, 
and exhorts them to liberality. Near the end of the year 
57, he came again to Cormth, where he staid about three 
months, and whence he wmil to Jerusalem. Just before 
his second departure from Corinth, he wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans, probably in the beguiuing of A. D. 5H. — 
TVatsmi. 

CORMORANT ; (Levit. 11: 17 ; Dent. 14: 17 j) a large 
sea bird. It is about three feet four inches m length, and 



four feet two inches m breadth from the tips of the ex- 
tended wings. The Inll i.s about five inches long, and of 
a dusky color ; the base ot the lower nrandihle is covered 
w'lth a naked yellowish skin, which extends under the 
throat and f<>rms a kind of pouch (t lias a most vora- 
cious appetite, and lives ehadly upon fish, which it de- 
vours with unceasing gluttony. It darts down very ra- 
pidly upon us prey ; and its Hebrew :ind Greek names 
arc expressive of its impetuosity. The word which in 
our version of Isaiah, (34: 11,) is rend<*red ronnorantj js 
the pelican. — Watson. 

CORN. The generic name lor gram, m the Old Testa- 
ment WTitiugs, IS dagni, corn, so named for its abundant 
increase. In Gen. 2f): 12, and Matt. 13: 8, grain i.s 
spoken of as yielding a hundred-fold ; and to the ancient 
fertility of Palestine all authorities bear testimony. Of 
the difference in quantity of produce; in diflerent parts, 
Wetstein. has collected many aeeounts. 

It is evident from Ruth 2: 14. 2 Sam. 17: 28, 29, Ac that 
parched corn constituted part of the ordinary fiKxl of tlic 
Israelites, as it still does of the Arabs resident in Syria. 
— Calmet. 

CORNARTSTS ; the disciples of Theodore Cornliert, 
an enthusiastic secretary of the States of Holland. He 
wTote, at the same time, against the Catholics, Lutherans, 


and Calvinists. He maintained that every religious com- 
munion needed reformation j but he added, that no )»eT'.sun 
had a right to engage in accomplishing it without a mis- 
sion supixirted by iniraeles. He w'as also of opinion, that 
a person might be a g(x>d Christian without being a inem- 
ber of any visible church, — Hetid. Buck. 

CORNELKJS ; etmturion of a cohort, belonging it» the 
legion surruinied Italian, Acts 10. He was a Gcnide ; 
one who feared God ; of constant devotion, and inncb 
charity, llis whole family served God, and it pleaseil 
God to favor him in a miraculous manner with a know - 
ledge of the gosjiel, through Peter, from wliom he receiv cil 
instruction. As theajK>.stlc w'as speaking, the Holy Sjunl 
fell upon Cornelius and Ins family, and they were added 
to the Christian church, as the first-fruits of the Gentiles. 
It deserves notiei;, that Julian the apostate reckons only 
tw'o jKTsons of consideration, W'ho were converted to 
Christiamty on its first promulgation : — Sergius Pauliis 
till* proconsul, and Cornelius the centurion. From this 
reference, it is probable that Cornelius w^as a pcTssori of 
greater distiiicuoii than he is usually supposed to be. — 
Calvift. 

CORNELIUS, a bishop of Rome, w'as beheaded on the 
14th of SejitemiHT, 252, for refusing at the orders of the 
cmyieror Gallus to sacnfice to the pagan deities. 

^ CORNELIUS, (Elias, U.D.,) .seeretaiy of the American 
Edueuiion society, graduated at Yale college in 1813 ; and, 
after studying theology, engaged in 181f), as an agent of the 
American Board i»f Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
in w'hicli capacity be w as for one or tw^o years ver)’' active 
and sucecssful. In September and October, 1817, he visjied 
the missions in the Cherokee nation. The subsequent 
w'lnterhc spent in the employment of the Missionary society 
of Conne^'liciit, at New ()rleans, where he was joined 
by Sylvester X.arrii‘d, and they labored together till the 
congregation was organized and Mr. Lamed invited lo 
become the mimsler ; after wdneh he fnriied his attention 
to the piKir and sit k, and otbm'.s of the destitute. In the 
spring, he returned to Andover; and .fuly 21, 1819, was 
installed as eollengue w'lth Ur. VYoreeslcr a! Salem. In 
.Se])l ember, 1826, he was ajqioinlefl .seeretaryof the Ameri- 
eaii Education srM'iety. In the service of this institution, 
he devised the plan of pennaimut seholarshqis. and met 
wnth unexampled succ’ess in s<.)lieiting subscriptions. He 
established also the (biart(T)y Register and Journal of the 
American Education society, which he coiidueted lor 
some y<*ars, as.sistet| by Mr. B. B Edw ards. In October, 
1831, be W’as eliosen secretary of the AmtTican Board of 
Commissioners foi Poreign Missions in the place of Mr. 
Evaits deceased But be had signified his acceptance of 
this office only a few’ w’ceks, and had just entered the 
m‘W' and wide held id toil lor the enlargement of the king- 
dom of .Tesus Christ, wlien he was removed from the 
world. Exhausted by a journey from Bo.ston, he was 
taken sirk ai Ilartfonl, Conneetimt, February 7, and died 
in that city of a fever on the brain, Eebruaxy 12, 1832, 
ag<‘d thirfV'‘''‘ven. 

Ur Coriiclms was enterprising, bold, and eloquent ; 
llioueli resulult', yet con.sideiate and prudent. Of a vigo- 
loiis irame and determined spirit, he wms capable of 
meeting and surmounting great diflieullies. He fell in 
the fiilne.ss of bis strength ; perhaps that the Amein an 
clmrelu's might not trust m man. Besides his labois in 
the Ibianeriy Jonnial and the Annual Reports of the 
Edm*ation society, he published a discourse on the dot'trine 
ot the 'rrinity, reprinted as No. 185 of the Tract S'oeietj. 
— Munotr hif B.B. Uilwards ; Allen. 

CORNER ; the extremity of any thing, according to 
the Hebi'cw’s “ Ye shall not round the corners of your 
head, neither shall thou mar the corners of thy beanl. 
Lev. 19. 27. “Uraw’ near, all ye chief (Heb.’rwwm) 
of the p'ople.” 1 Sam. 14:38. “They have seduced 
Egypt, ('ven they w’ho are the stay (comer) of the tribes 
thereof,’’ Isa 19: 13. And, (Zeph. 3: 6,) “1 have cut off 
the nations, their rerMcr.s are desolate.” The coniersrtinc- 
t lines signifies the most distinguished place, that part (>f 
an edifice w’hieh is most in sight. Zechariah, speaking 
of Judah, after the return from captivity, .says, “ Out of 
him eame forth the comer, out of him the mui.” 

This tribe shall afford comers^ heads j it shall pualuce the 
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eorn(r-stonc, the Messiah. Comer is taken likewise for the 
most retired part of a house, Prov. 21: 9. The comer of 
a bed or duau (Amos 3: 12.) is the place of honor. (Sec 

CORNET j a wdnd instniment of liorii, or shaped like 
a horn for sounding in w^ar, or at religious solemnities ; 
but as &oji}har is commonly rendered inmpetj 1 know not 
■why it IS ever rendered r/z/wr/, fHos. 5- 8 ;) but krre?! or 
kamahy is very properly rendered cor tut, Dan. 3- 5. 7: 10. 
— Brown. 

CORPUS CJIRISTl, (Feast of ;) a particular festival 
instituted in the Roman church, in honor of the conse- 
crated host, and with a view t(j its adoration. It owes its 
origin to the vision of a mm of Liege, named Juliana, 
in 1230, who, w hile looking at the full moon, saw a gap 
in Its oil) ; and, by a peculiar revelation from heaven, 
learned that the moon rcpresmited the Christian church, 
and the ga}> the Avant of a certain festival, — that of the 
adoration of the body of Christ in the consecrated host, — 
winch she was to begin to celebrate, and announce to the 
world! In 12t‘)4. while a priest at Bolsena, who did not 
believe m thi" change of the bread into the body of Christ, 
was going through the ceremony of benediction, drops of 
blooil fell on his surplice ; and, when he endeavored to 
conceal tlicin in the folds of his garment, formed bloody 
images of the host. I'he bloody surplice is still shown as 
a relic al Civiia Vt*cchia. Urban IV. published in the 
same year, a bull, in winch he appointed the Thursday 
of the Aveek after Pente^'ost, for the celebration of the 
Corpus Cfnisti feast throughout Chn.stcndiim, and promised 
absolution for a period ol from forty to one hundred days 
to the penitent who took part in it Since then, the festi- 
val has been kept a.s one of the greatest in the Roman 
Catholic eburrh. Splendid processions form an e.ssential 
part of It. Tin* childr<*n belonging to the choir, vith 
Hags, and the priests, Avith lighted tapers, move through 
the streets in front of the priest, who carries the ho.st in a 
])rcc! 0 us box, W'herc it can lie seim, und<*r a canop)'^ held 
by four Inynien of rank. A crowd of the common people 
<los(*.s the procc.ssion. In Spam, it is customary for per- 
sons of distiiK'tion to ^end their children, dressed as an- 
gels, to join llie proeefsion ; the ditieiMnt frateiniiics carry 
their patron saints befoie the host ; astoni.shment and aAA"e 
are jiroduccd, as well as feeling.s ol* superstitious devotion, 
by the splendor and magnificence of the proces.sion, 
by the brilliant appearance of the streamers, by the 
clouds of smoke from the incense, and the solemn 
sound of the music The festival is al.^o a general holiday, 
in which bull hghts, games, dances, and other amn.se- 
rnonts, are not Awanting. In Swily, all the liberties of a 
masipierade are alloAved, and passages from Scripture 
history arc theatrically exhibited in the streets. The 
Aviiole people ari* m a state of the utmost excitement, and 
not m the gratification of th(‘ir carnal passions under the 
sanction of religious license. — Ur/ul. Burk. 

CORRUVTION. (1 .) The putrefaction of dead bodies. 
rs;dm lb 10. (2.) The blemishes which rendered an 

animal unfit hu sacrifice. Lev 22 2,5. (3.) Sinful incli- 

nations, habits, and practices, which are hateful in them- 
selves, and defile and ruin men. Rom. 8: 21 . 2 Bel, 2: 12, 19, 
(■1.) EA^erbsimg rum. (Jal. fi 8 (5 ) Uncomchness a.s 

ol a dead body Dan 10: 8 (C, ) Men in their mortal 

and imperfci't .sint(>, 1 For. 1."). .'lO. The mount of Olives 
IS called the nunmt of Corruption, because there Solomon 
built high places or temples for abominable idols to gratify 
his heathenish avia^cs. 2 Rings 23: V^.~ -Brown. 

CORRUrTlCOLdi: ; a party of Monophysiics in the 
sixth century, Avbo maintained that the body of Christ was 
corruptible, like that ol other mea,bcfor<’ his resurrection, 
while Halicarnassus and others insisted that it was incor- 
ruptible from the moment of Ins conception. (See Arii- 
THARTonociTEs ) — Moshcm" s Ecclcsinstirnl History , vol. it. 
pp. 147-8 ; Wilhnms. 

COSMOUON \ , (Iroin the Greek hnsmos, the world and 
genos, generation), according to its ctvmology, should be 
defined — the origin of the Avorld ; but the term has be- 
come, to a great degree, associated with the numerous 
theories of different nations and imliAfidnals respecting 
this event. The.se hypotlic.ses may be divided into three 
classes 


1 That Avhich represents the world as eternal in form 
as well ns substance. Ocellus Lucanus is one of the most 
ancient philosophers who supposed the AA'orld to have ex 
isted from eternity. Aristotle appears to have embraced 
the same doctrine. His theory is, that not only the hea- 
ven and earth, but also animate and inanimate beings in 
general, Aivrc without l>cginning. His ojiinion rc.sted on 
the belief, that the univer.se was necessarily the eternal 
eflect of a cause equally eternal, such as the Divine Stnrit, 
Avhieh, being at oik'c power and action, could not remain 
idle. Yet he admitted that a spiritual substance was tin* 
cause of the universe, of its motion and its form. He 
says positively, in his M(‘taphysios, that God is an intelli- 
gent spirit, incorporeal, immoA^able, indivisible, the mover 
of all things. According to him, the univerj^e is le.s.s a 
creation than an emanation of the Deity. Plato says the 
nnivcr.se is an eternal image of ihe immutable Idea or 
Type, united, from cternitv, with changeable matter The 
folloAi'ers of* this philosopher both devekqied and distorted 
this idea. Ammonuis, a disciple of Proclus, taught, in 
the sixth century, at Alexandria, the eo-cternily of God 
and the universe. Several ancient philosophers (as also 
moderns) have gom^ further, and taught that the universe 
IS one Avilh Deity. Of this opinion were Xenojihanes, 
Parmenides, Meh.ssus, Zeno of Elea, and the Mcgaric 
sect. 

2. The iheorv^ W’hich considers they/i/z/broftlic universe 
eternal, but not Us form, Avns the prevailing one among 
the ancients, who, starting from the princiide that out ot 
nothing nothing could be iiiadi', could not admit the crea- 
tion of* matter, yet did not believe that llie world had al- 
AA'ays been in its presi'iit slate The prior state of the 
world, subject to a constant succession of uncertain move- 
ments, which chance afierwaids made regular, they culled 
chaos. The Phceniciaus’, Babylonians, and also theEgAj)- 
tians, serin to have adhered to this theory. Tht‘ ani'ient 
poets, Avho have handed downi to us Ihe old mythological 
tmdiiions, repre.sent the universe as sjiringing from chaos 
without the assistance of the Deity. He.siod feigns that 
Chaos Avas tlie parent of Brebiis and Night, from Ai hose 
union sprang the .Air and the Day. He further relates 
hoAv the sky and the wStars A^'ere. separated from tin* earth, 
Ac The svsieni of atoms is mucli more famous. TiCU- 
cijipus and Demoeritiis of Abdcrn Avere its inventors The 
atoms, or indivisible jiarliclcs, .said they, existed fioin 
eternity, moving at ha/.anl, and producing, by their ('on- 
slant meeting, a variety of substances. After having 
given rise to an immense variety of combinations, they 
pHnluecd the present organization of bodies. This system 
of ('osinogony AA'as that of Epicurus, as described by Lu- 
cretius DcincKTiius attributed to atoms form and size ; 
Epicurus added w’cight. Many other systems have ex- 
ist(^l, Avhich must b(} classed under this division. We 
only mention that of the Stoics, who admitted tw^o princi- 
ples,. G(mJ and matter, — in the abstract, both corjKDrcal, for 
they (lid not admit spiritual beings. The first Ai^as active, 
the second passive. 

3. The third theory of cosmogony makes God the (‘rea- 
lor of the AA'orld out of nothing. This is the doctrine of 
the .sacred Script nrcs, in AAdiich it is taught wfith the great- 
est simplicity and Ixiauty. From its being more or less 
held hy the Etrusi/ans, Magi, Druids, and Brahmins, it 
AA^ould seem to have found Us Ai^ay as a tradition from the 
regions in which it 'w^as po.ssossed as a divine revelation. 
Anaxagoras was the first who taught it among the Greeks ; 
and it was generally adopted by the Romans, iiotAvdth- 
standing the efibrls of Lucretius to establish the doctrine 
of Epicurus. 

The free-thinkers of our oAim and of former ages have 
denied the possibility of creation, as being a contradiction 
to reason ; and of consequence, have taken the opportunity 
from thence to diseredit revidation. On the other hand, 
many defenders of the sacred A^Ti tings have asserted that 
creation out of nothing, so far from being a contradiction 
to reason, is not only probable, but demonstrably certain. 
Nay, some have gone so far as to say, that from llie very 
inspection of the visible system of nature, we arc able to 
infer that it was once in a state of non-exislencc.’^ We 
cannot, however, here enter into the multiplicity of the 
arguments on both sides ; it is enough for us to knoAi' 
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what God has born plr.iscd to rcvrol, both com mini f» 
himself and the works of his bunds. jMen, and other ani- 
mals, that mhaliit the earth and tlie seas ; all the immense 
varieties of herbs and plants of which the vegetable king- 
dom consists } the globe of the earth ; and th(‘ expanse of 
the ocean, these we know’ to have been yiroduced by lii.s 
IKiwer. Besides the terrestrial world, which we uihabit, 
w’^e see many other niaterial bodies dispost;d around it in 
the wide extent of space. The moon, which is in a par- 
ticular manner eonnecled wdth our earth, and (‘ven de- 
pendent upon It • the sun anil the othi-r i>laiiets, w ith their 
satellites, Avhich, like the earth, circulate round the sun, 
and appear to derive from him light and heat ; those bo- 
dies w’hich wc call fixed stars, and consider us illuminat- 
ing and cherishing w ith heat each its peculiar system of 
planets : and llie cornets w'hich, at cert tun periods, sur- 
prise us with their appearance, and the nature of whu.se 
connexion with the general system oi nature, or wuth any 
particular system of ]>lanets, we cannot pretend to have 
fully discovered; these are so many more of the Bi'itv's 
works, from the contemplation of whieli we cannot but 
coni'civi' the most awdul ideas of his creative jiower. 

“ Matter, however, whatever tlie varieties of form un- 
der wdiich it is made to appear, the relalive disposition of 
Its parts, or the nioiious cominunicatcd to it, is hut an in- 
ferior part of the wairks of creation. We believe ourselves 
to he animated with a much higher principle than brute 
matter; in viewuiig the manners and ei’onomv of the low’- 
or animals, w'e can scarce avoid aeknow iedging en tliem 
to eonsi.st of something more than various modifications 
of matter and motion. The other planetary bodies, which 
seem to be in circumstances nearly analogous to those of 
our earth, arc surely, as wtH as it, destined for the habita- 
tions of rational, intelligent beings. The existence of m- 
teUigences of a higher order than man, though infinitely 
Ik'Iow' the Deity, appears extremely prohalile. 01 these 
spinltial beings, called (tugf/s. we have express intimation 
in Scripture (sec the artieh; ANor.i.), But the limits of 
the creation w'c must not pretend to defin ' IIow' far the 
ri'gions of space extend, or how tliey are filled, w’e know 
not. Tfow tin; planetary woilds, the sun, and the fixed 
stars are occupied, w'e do not pretend to have ascertained. 
We are even ignorant how wade a diversity of lorins, wdiat 
an infinity of living animated beings may inhabit ourowm 
globe. So confined is our knowdedge of creation, yet so 
grand, so awful, that part which our narrow^ undm'stand- 
iiigs can comprehend 

“ Concerning the periods of tune at which the Deity ex- 
ecuted his several works, it eariiiol be pretended that man- 
kind have bad ojiportunitie.s of receiving very parlicular 
information. Many have been the conjectures, and enn- 
oiis the fancies of learned men, respecting it ; but, after 
all, wa! must be indebted to the sacied w ritiiigs for the 
best information.” Different copies, indeed, give difl'ereut 
dates. (Sei* Cnai'NOLooY.) But though these different 
systems of ehronologv are so incorisistinil, and so slender- 
ly supported, yet the diffcrrtiees among them are so iiuani- 
siderablo, in comparison with lho.se which arise before us 
when we contemplate the chronology of the Chinese, the 
C’haldeans, and the Egyptians, ami they agree so wadi 
with the general information of authentic hi.story, and 
w ith the appearances of nature, and of society, that tliey 
may he considered as nearly fixing the true period of the 
creation of the earth. 

Uncertain, however, as w^c may be as to the exact time 
<»f the creation, wc may profitably apply ourselves to the 
eonlernplation of this immense fabric. Indeed, the beau- 
tiful and mnltiform works around us must .strike the mind 
of eviTv beholder with wamder and admiration, unless he 
be enveloped in ignorance, and chained dowm to the earth 
with sensuality. These works every way jiroclaim the, 
wasdom, the power, and the goodness of the Creator. 
Creatimi is a hook which the nicest philosopher may study 
wdth lh(‘ dcejw.st attention. Unlike the wairks of art, the 
more it is examined, the more il opens to us sources of 
admuation of its great Author ; the more it calls for onr 
insjM’Ction. and the more it demands our praise. Here 
every thing is adjusted in the exactest order ; all answering 
the wisest ends, and acting according to the appointed law's 
of Deity. Here the Christian is led into the most delight- 


ful field of contemplation To him every pebble become? 
a preaelier, and every atom a step by w'hu h he ascendai 
to Ins Creator. Placed m tins beautiful temple, and 
looking around on all its various parts, be cannot help 
joining w'lth the ])salmist in saying, O Lord, how muni 
fold are thy w'orks ; in wisdom hast thou made them all !’' 
(Sec Etlrnitv of God.) See lioi/ and Blarhnwrc on thr Crea 
tion ; art. Crlxtion, Enr. Brit. ; Df.rha/n's Astro and Pht/ 
sico-T'hvolosry ; Hervftf s Meditation s ; Jm PlurliPsNatun Dis 
played; StnraCs Refieetwns onthe Works of (rod; Good'' s Bool 
of Natvrf ; Dwight's Theoloify, vol. i. ser. ii — Hend. Bark. 

‘ COTTAGE. ^ (Sec Tknt.) 

COTTON; awhile woolly or downy substanci; foumf 
in a brow'll bud, produced bj' a shrub, the leaves of wfincli 
resemble those of thi; sycamore tree. The bud, winch 
grow's as large as a pigeon’s egg, turns black, w'hen ripe, 
and divides at top into three parts ; the cotton is as wdnte 
as snow', and w ith the heal of the sun swells to the size 
of a piillel’s eerg. Si npture speaks of cotton under the 
Hebrew’ name shi.di, Exotl 25 1 — Cahmt. 

COUCH. (See Bf.d ) 

COUNCIL ; an assembly of ecclesiastical persons met 
together for the purpose of consultation on ecclesiastical 
mailers. — flnid Bark. 

COUNCIL. (Lci MCNi. Ar, or Gcneral,) is an assembly 
W'hi( h lias been supposed to repre.sent the whole body of 
the Christian cbuuh. U is obvious, how’cver, that there 
IS room for consulerable diversity of opimou as to wdiat 
conMitntcs a general council in the ecclesiasiical sense of 
the expression ; ami it is no less clear that, in the proper 
seii.se ol the phrase, siieh a council has iie\ er been held. 
I'he Romanists rei kori eighteen of them, Bullinger .six, 
Dr. Prideaux seven, and bi.slioji Beveridge eight, w'luch, 
he says, are all the general councils which have ever been 
held smee the lime of the first Christian emperor. Adopt- 
ing the numher contended for by the Romish w’rilcrs, they 
mu’* t be all divided into two (lasses — Eastern and West- 
ern —tlie f()Hn(*r called by the emperor.s, the latter by the 
pipes. The following is the order . — 

Eiuiit Eastern Councils. 

L At iV/(V', in Bithynia, in the yeai .S25, which .sat 
about two months, and was oceasioned by the Anan he- 
re.sy. Authors difh’r rc.^}M‘( ling tiie number ol bishops 
that were a.svemhlinl . Eusebius saying iluae were tw-o 
bundled .ind filly, and Socrates that there w’ere three hun- 
dred and eighlei'ii. The emperor him.sell honored it with 
his presence, Ho-siits, bishop of Cordova, m Spain — a man 
of great piety and leijining — prcsidetl ll w’as at this 
council that tlie term hoawoasios of Bit Sana substance, w*as 
applied to tlie Son to express the identity of bis nature 
with that of the ]'*ather. The jirofessum of the failli, called 
the Nicene creed, was then draw n up, and subscrilwd by 
all, except a small number of Arians. 

2. Constantinople (1.) in 3R1, convened by the emperor 
Theodosius, m order to ojipase the heresies of Sabellms, 
Mareellus, Pholinus, and Apollman^, which were still 
more or It'ss privately taught; and to settle still mon*. 
definilely .some ]>oints of the Nicene creed against the 
Arians, especially by making additions declaratory ol be- 
l)(.‘f in the divinity of the Holy Spirit. At this council, a 
hundred and fifty prelates w’ere present 

3. Ephfsas, 431, (‘onsisting of two hundred bishops 
ass(mil)l<‘d to judge of the Neslorian heresy, which they 
('ondenined by a solemn sentenee, confirmatory of the 
sentence pronounced against Nestorius, the year bedbre, 
by pope Celestine L, in a synod held at Rome. 

4. Chalndon, 451, eompised, according to some, of six 
hundred ; and, according to others, of six hundred and 
liffy bishops It condemned the ernu’s of Eiitychus, w ho 
affirmed that there was but oue nature lu Christ. 

5. Constantinople (II.) in 553, convoked by Justinian, 
and consisting of a hundred and sixty-five bishojis Its 
principal transaction was the condemnation of Aih.ii 
called the Three Chapti'rs,” by which is meant ilic 
waitings of Theodore of Mopsuesta, Tlicodorcl C\r, 
and the Epistle of Ibas to Mans the Rcrsinii if al"'’’ 
issued an anathema against Ongen, Anns. Mm'cdoimis 
and others. 

Constantimipk (III.,) in fiSO, ('onsislmg ot MMjiew'here 
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about two hundred prelates, renewed the condemnation 
of the Monolhelite heresy, which asserted that there was 
only one wiU in Christ — a sentence which had been pro- 
nounced ap,inst its abettors, in a council held at Rome, 
the preceding year. 

7. Nice, 787. This council, commonly called the Se- 
cond Nicene, assembled at Constantinople the year before, 
but was so disturbed by the violence of the leonoclasts, 
that the members were obliged to adjourn and meet else- 
where- There were jiresent three hundred and fifty 
bishops, besides many monks and priests, who came to 
the conclusion, on the subject of hmi^e-fvorsh ip, that it was 
relatively lawful ; the cflTect of which was its confirmation 
and prevalence. 

8. Covstmtinoph (IV.,) in 869 ; the principal business 
of which was the deposition of Photius, who had intruded 
into the see of Constantinople, and the restoration of 
Ignatius, who had been unjustly expelled. 

Ten Western Councils. 

1. Laieran (I.,) in the year 1123 It was convened by 
pojie Calixtus II.. who presided in person, and consisted 
of three hundred bishops. It decreed that investiture to 
ecclesiastical dignities was the exclusive right of the 
church ; and that the practice of secular princes giving 
such investiture was an lESurpation. Tlie celibacy of the 
clergy also decreed. 

2. LaUrnn (11.,) in 1 139, composed of nearly a thousand 
bishops, under the presidency of pope Innocent Tl. It de- 
cided on the due cleciion of this pope, and condemned the 
tenets of Peter de Bruys, and Arnold of Brescia. 

3. Lffteran (111.,) in 1179. At this council, with popi'. 
Alexander III. at Ihcir head, three hundred and two 
bi.shops condemned what tin y were pleased to call the 

errors and impieties” of the Waldcnses and Albigenscs. 

4. iMitran (IV.,) in 1215, composed of four hundred 
and twelve bi.shops, under Innocent TH., had for its ob- 
jects the recovery of the Holy Land, reformation of 
abuses, and the extirpation of hcre.sy. 

5. L//W/S (I,) in 1215, cimsisting of a hundred and 
fort} bishops, and convened for the purpose of promoting 
the crusades, restoring ecclesiastical discipline, and de- 
throning Frederic fl. emperor of Germany. It was 
also decreed at tins council, that cardinals should wear 
red liats. 

♦). Lyc;/.s (II.,) in 1274. There were five hundred 
bishops anil about a thousand inferior clergy present. Its 
principal object was the re-union of the Greek and Latin 
churches. 

7. rie////e in Gaul, 1311, consisting of three hundred 
bishops, who were convoked to snppirss the Knights 
Templars, condemn those who were aex'used of heresy, 
and assist the Christians in Palestine. 

H. F/omice, 1139 — 42. It was composed of one hundred 
and forty-one bishops, the patriarch of Constantinople, 
and the legates of the palnarelis of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and .Jerusalem. It cfi’ected a rennneiation of sidiism on 
the part of the Greeks, and an abjuration of heresy on 
the part of the Armenians. 

' 9. Lateran (V.,) in 1512, convened by jiope Julius II., 

to op]|iose another held by nine cardinals of high rank the 
year before at Piza, with a view to bridle his wild ani- 
mosity, turbulence, and contumacy. It declared that 
conned schismatic, abolished the pragmatic sanction, and 
strengthened the power of the Roman see. 

10, Trent, convoked and opened by Paul TIT. in 1545 ; 
continued under Julius ITT., and, after numerous inter- 
ruptions, brought to a close m 15f)3, under the pontificate 
of Pius IV. Its ob]ect was professedly to reform ecclc- 
sia.stical abuses, but really to counteract and cni.sh the 
reformation. It arrived at the following conclusions, 
which were enacted under the pain of anathema 

[l.j All the books of Scripture, canonical and apocry- 
phal, not excluding that ol“ Baruch, though wanting in 
the old catalogues, wliich arc (‘ontained in the Latin 
church version, commonly called the Vulgate, are ptis- 
ses.sed of the same divine authority. 

[2J Tradition, whether it regards matters of faiih or 
practice, must be received witli the same veneration for- 
asmuch it is the unwritten word of God. 


[3.] The Holy Scriptures are only to be read and inter- 
preted in and according to the Vulgate, which is the only 
authentic version. 

[4.] No person shall presume, in reliance on his own 
insight and wisdom, to pervert the Holy Scriptures, to 
make them favor his views of faith and morals, and con- 
trary to the sense which the church has received, and 
still receive.s, which alone can determine what is the true 
meaning and interpretation ■ or to explain them contrary 
to the universal consent of ihc fathers. 

[5.] Faith is th<* commencement, foundation, and root 
of ju.siification, but not altogether exclusive of good 
works; for persons who are justified increase in the 
righteousness w'htch they acquire through Christ, by 
moans of Ihcir observance of the commandments of God, 
and tlie rules of the church. Justification does not consLst 
merely in the forgiveness of sins, but also in the renova- 
tion and sanctification of the inner man through grace. 

[6 ] In the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, after the 
consecration of the breail and wine, the God-man, Jesus 
Christ, is really and substantially present under the form 
of bread and wine, which contains no contradiction ; for 
though, in accordance with his natural existence, he is 
always in heaven, yet ^ncromnitnliUr he is pre.sent in 
many other places in regard to his sub.«tance. The other 
.sacraments havu’ only the virtue of .sanctification when 
they are used ; but that of the Lord’s supper possesses it 
previous to the use ; for the apostles liad not yet received 
the supfier from the liands of the Lord Jesus Christ, when 
he as.sured them. — that it was his body that he communi- 
cated to them ; and it has always been the faith of the 
church that immediately on the consecration, the true 
liody and the true blood of (»nr Lord Jesus Christ are, to- 
gether with his soul and hi-, divine nature, present under 
the form of the bread and wine. This takes place in 
virtue of that natural union and concomitancy according 
to which the flesh and bloixl of our risen Lord are con- 
.slautly imitefl, so that under either of the forms as much 
is contained as under both. Bv the consecration of the 
bread and wine, a conversion of the substance of both into 
the substance ol‘ the body and blood of Christ is eflecled ; 
which conversion the church hath very properly denomi- 
nated transvh&tantuttion . It is on this account that the 
bread and wine are to have (latrne ciiltus) divine worship 
paid to them. 

On the subject of the general eouncils see L’Abbfj. Ba- 
ronins, Nat. Alexander, Berli, Fliairy, Diipin, Mosheira, 
Jortin, and Grier. 

Whatever may be said in favor tif general councils, 
their utility has been doubted by .some of the wisest men. 
Dr. J(»rtin says, ‘^They have been t(K> much extolled by 
papists, and by some Protestants. They were a collection 
of men wdio were frail and fallible. Some of tho.se coun- 
cils were not assemblies of pious and learned divines, but 
cabals, the majority of which wnne quarrelsome, fanatical, 
domineering, dishonesl prelates, who wanted to compel 
men to apyirove all their opinions, of winch they them- 
.selve.s had no clear conceptions, and to anathematize and 
oppress those who w^ould not irnpliciily submit to their 
determinations.” Jortinh TKwLv, vol. vii. charge 2. 

CoTTNcins, rnmndal ox Orrasional, have been numcrons. 
At Aix la Chapelle, A D. 816, a council w'as held for 
regulating the canons of cathedral churches. The council 
of Savonnieries, in 859, wus the first w'hich gave the title 
of Most Christian King to the king of France ; but it did 
not become the p(»culiar appellation of that sovereign till 
1169. Of Troyes, in 887, to decide the disputes about 
tlie imperial dignity. The second council of Troyes, 

1 1 07, restrains the clergy from marrying. The council 
of Clermont, in 1095. The first cnisade w^as determined 
in this council. The bishop.s had yet the precedency of 
cardinals. In this assembly the name of pope was for 
the first time given to the head of the church, exclusively 
of the bishops, w’ho used to asvsume that title. Here, also, 
Hugh, archbishop of Lyons, obtained of the pope a con- 
firmation of the primacy of his see over that of Sens. 
The council of Rheims, summoned by Engenius III. in 
1148, called an assembly of Cisastriaii Gaul, in which 
advow.ses, or patrons of churche.s, are prohibited fixim 
taking more than ancient fees, upon pain of deprivation 
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and ecclesiastical burial. Bishops, deacons, sub-dcacons, 
monks, anil nuns, are restrained Irorn marrying. In this 
council the dociriue of the Trimly was decided • but upon 
separation the pope called a congregation, in which the 
cardinals pretended they had no right to judge of doctrinal 
pjnnts; that this was the ])rivUegc peculiar to the pope. 
The council of Sutriiim, in 1010, wherein three pipes who 
had a.ssumed the chair were deposed. The council of 
Clarendon in England, agairi.st Becket, held in 1104. 
The council of Lombez, in the country of Albigeois, in 
1200, occasioned by some disturbances' on account of the 
Albigenscs ; a crusade was formed on this ae.count, and 
an army sent to extirpate them. Innocent III. spirited up 
this barbarous war. Dominic was the apostle, the count 
of Toulouse the victim, and Simon, count of Montt(>rt, 
the conductor or chief. The council of Tans in 1210, in 
which Aristotle’s metaphysics were condemned to the 
flames, lest the refinements td that philosopher should 
have a bad tendency on men’s minds, fiy applying those 
subjects to religion. The council of Pr/.a, begun March 
the 2d, 1400, lu which Benedict XITI. and Gregory Xll. 
were deposed. Another council, sometimes called gene- 
ral, held at Fisa, in IflO/i. Lewis XII. of France, assem- 
bled a national council at Tours (being highly disgusted 
with the pope,) 1510, where was present the cardinal 
De Gunic, deputed by the emperor ; and it was then 
agreed to convene a general council at Pisa. — Murray's 
Hist. JRphsf. ; Jlend. Bmk. 

COUNSEL. God’s counsel is, (1.) his purp>se or de- 
cree Acts 4: 28. Isa. 45; 10. Fsalm 33; 11. (2.) JIis 
will and doctrine, concerning the way of salvation to 
sinful men. Luke 7- 30. (3.) The direction of his word, 
the ti‘aehing of his Spirit, and the guidance ot his provi- 
ilence. Psalm 73: 24 Ilcv. 3- 18. To stand 7w God's 
counsel is to be familiar with him, and know his revealed 
will and purpose. ,Tcr. 23: IH, 22. — Ilrmm. 

COUNSELLOR. Christ is called the Comnellor ; with 
him his Father deliberately fixed the whol<‘ plan of our 
salvation ; and he, possessed ol infinite wisdom and 
knowledge, directs and admonishes his jx'ople m every 
c.ase Isa, 0; ti* God’s statutes are the saints’ coiftiselhrSf 
which they consult, and from whieli they receive direction 
in everv hard arid diflieult (‘ase. Psairn 110; 21. — Ilrorrn. 

COUNTENANCFL As by llie eountenanee we mani- 
fest our love, hatre<{, grief, )oy, pleasure, and anger; f/te 
lifting up or shntinjijr of GofPs eountenanee denotes the mani- 
leslation of Ins favor and love; and the htdins;, frorrn, or 
rehuhe of Ins eountenanee^ denotes the manitestatiou of his 
anger in just judgments Psalm 41: 3. and 80 10 

Cliiist’s cunntniaiue as J^fhanon^ eied/enl as the cedars, is lus 
whole* appearance in person, olfiee, relations, and work, 
which IS ever delightlul and glorious. Song 5. 15. 'Hie 
saints cause Christ to see their eountenanee, when, in the 
confident exercise ui faith and hope, they come with bold- 
ness to his throne ol grace. Song 2; 1 1. Thefu dealt not 
eennite nance a poor man in his eause^ ; tlioii shall not unjiislly 
pity and favor him on account of his poverty. ExtHl, 
23: 3 — Brorrn. 

COUNTRY. Heaven is called a count nt, in allusion 
to Canaan ; how «-xiensive Us limits! how vhoh'somc us 
air of divine influence 1 how wide its jirospect , how nn- 
im'roiis its privileges and inhal>itnnts ’ And it is a hetter 
fount rif, as jts inhabitants, privileges, and employments 
are far inori* excellent than any on earth. Ileb. 11; 14, lf>. 
It IS a far country, very distant from and unlaiown m our 
world.' Matt. 21: 37. and 25: 14. Luke J‘J- 12. A state 
of apostasy from God, whether of men in general, or of 
the Gentile world, is called a far country ; it is distant 
fiom that in which we ought to be, m it we are ignorant 
of Gotl, expo.sed to danger, and have none to jaty or help 
us Luke J5: 13. A state or place of gros.'v igiiorain*e, 
and wickedness is called the region and sliadow of death. 
Matt. 4; l(i. — Ihonni. 

COURAGE, is that quality of the mind that enables men 
to mieouiiter difliculli(‘s and dangers. Natural courage i.s 
tliat which arises chiefly i'rom constitution ; moral or spi- 
ritual is that which is jiroduced from principle, or a sense 
of duty. Courage and fortitude arc often used as synt)- 
uymous, but tliey may be distiiignisheil thus : fortitude is 
firmness of mind that supports pain j courage i.s active 


fortitude, that mei'is dangeis, and auenipls to rejiel them. 
(Sec Foktitode.) Courage, says Addi.son, that grow.s 
from constitution, very often forsakes a man vhen he has 
occasion for it ; and when it is only a kind of instinct in 
the soul, it breaks out on all occasions, without judgment 
or discretion ; but that courage which arises from a sense 
of duty, and from a loar of oflending Ilun that made us, 
always acts in a uuili>rm manner, and according to the 
dictates of right reason. — liend. Bueh. 

COURT; an entrance into a palace or house. (See 
House.) The great courts bi'hmgiug to the. temple of 
.lerusalem were three ; the first called the court of the 
Gentilc.s, because tlie Gentiles were allowed to enter so 
far, and no farther; the .second was the court ol Israel, 
because all the Israelites, provided they were puiified, 
had a right of admission into it ; the third was that of the 
priests, where the altar of Imrnt-ofl'cring.s sUkmI, where 
the priests and Levites exercised their ministry. Common 
Israelites, who were desirous of oflenng sacrilice.s, WTre 
at liberty to bring their victims as far as the inner part 
of the court ; but they conk! not pass a certain hue* of 
separatum, which divided U into two ; and they with- 
drew as soon as they had delivered their sacrifices arnl 
offerings to the priests, or had made their eoufession with 
the (creinony ol laying their hands ujion the head of the 
victim, il It W'ere a sin-oflering. Before the teiiijde was 
built, there was a conn belimging to the tabernacle, but 
not near so large as that ol’ the tempk*, and encompassed 
only with pillars, and veils hung with cords. — llend. 
Jiuek. 

COURTS, (Ciiinu’H;) among the Presbyterians, those 
ecclesiastical associations of ministers and eld(*rs, con- 
sisting of sessions, j)resbvtern\s, synods, and the general 
as.semld}'', which in Scotland are consideretl aib loruung 
the perfection of church g»)veriiinent and discijiliiie. 
Each subordinate court lakes cogni/anee of ci'clesiastieal 
matters within its ow'ii bounds ; and from cai h there is 
an appeal to that w hi(‘h is above it in ordt'r, till the mailer 
js earned before the general asscinldv, w)ii< h is ihe 
supreme court, and the dcfisum ol winch is final. --/A////. 
Burk. 

COURT, (Spjkiti'al ;) a seat of cedcsiastical judg- 
ment for the adniinistralion of Tustire in eccles)asiic.al 
matters. In England there are six sjiiiitnal courts ; the 
.Are'lnhacAin's court; the ( oustdory eeeuef'^ ; the Prero^^atiri, 
and the Arches eoeiri , Ihe court of J^ee eileeeis, and the e'fjuet 
of (hlcirattS. 

The.sc courts proceed according to Ihe civil and canon 
laws, bv citation, hlicl or ariicles, answer upon oath, 
proofs by witnesses and presumptions, definitive senlenee 
without a jury, and by excommuiiieation lor eonieinpt of 
.sentence. Tn time.> of intolerance, many acts ol the most 
cruel enormity were committed in those courts — IButL 
Buck. 

COVEL, (LKMrEL,) a Baptist minister of distinguished 
useluliiess, was a native of the slate of New Voik. IIis 
hie was elnelly s]»ent in missionary labors in New" Eng- 
land, New*^ York, and Canada He eommenced his mi- 
nisiiv niuh’r great disadx antasics, and most of his life 
w’as obliged to la]»or, like Paul, working with In'- own 
haiuK ; yet .siu h w"ere the astom.shing jiowers of his mind 
that he i>erame one of the, most dislingmslied iik’H of lus 
denomination. His voice was clear and majestic; hi.s 
aildress, manly and engaging; his doctrine, salvation by 
the 4'ioss , and his preaching of the most .solid, p<'isj)i- 
cuoiis and interesting kind. His spirit iv.scmhled that 
of the excellent Pearce. He lived the religion he pru- 
fe.s.sed ; and wherever he was known w-a.s hij:hly and 
universallv esteemed. He died siuhlenly in UjqM'r Ca- 
nada, IHltfl, ill the meridian of life and uselulncss, but m 
the triumphs of holy faith. — Benedict. 

COVENANT ; m ordinary life, a ronlraet or agreement 
belw'een two or more parties on certain terms. Tn theo- 
logy, It is used either in the senpuiral, or m a svstiunatic 
anti popular acceptation. 

1. Tn the Scriptures, wdieu employed to designate «a 
transaction betw^een God ami man, it uniformly den<»t»*s 
an arrangement, dispo.siikm, or institution, according to 
Avhich the divine favor is di.spenscd to those w ith whom it 
is made. It is represented, not a*- a contract (»r bargain, 
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in virtue of which, on the ground of something done by 
man, its blessings are to be coinmunicatetl ; but as a free 
and voluntary constitution on the part of Jehovah, con- 
sisting of a deed or grant of blessings, and the particular 
mode or tenure of their conveyance. Ilc.sidcs minor ar- 
rangements of this description, the Cil>le exhibits two 
primary covenants or dispensations, (Gal. 6: 24 — 2b,) which 
It denominates the Jirst and second, (Heb. 8: 7,) and the 
hid and‘Wfi?r covenants, verse III. Of these, the first or old 
covenant is expressly stated to be that which God made 
with the children of Israel, when he took them to be a 
ptH’uIiar people to himself, and is the same that is com- 
monly called llio JMosaic or Sinai covenant, because 
given to Moses on mount Sinai. It was a covenant of 
pi’culianty, by which the whole of the Israelites became 
what no other nation of this world, before or since, has 
bf'cn — the peculiar ]3eople of God, or a kingdom governed 
immediately by G<kI, and whose visible nilers and 
judges were to have no legislative power, but were to act 
merely as vicegerents of Jehovah, and execute his laws. 
The great moral code, which is himhng on all mankind, 
at all limes, and under all circumstances, and the specific 
enactments of which are only so many expressions of that 
love to God ami man which is essential to the well-being 
of creation, was laid as the basis of this constitution, and 
on this account it is frequently called the law : regular 
forms of divine worship were appointed ; a regular priest- 
hood separated for its performance ; and the requisite civil 
and political irisii tales ordained. The whole, while ad- 
mirably adapted to answer every purjiose of existing 
legislaiion and government, had a prospective or prefigu- 
rativo reference to a future and sujierior dispensation ; or 
the second and new coveiuinl, which was instituted by 
the Lord Jesus (/hrist, ratified by the shedding of his 
Tilood, and is the gracious charter or iiistruincnt according 
to which God has revealed it to be his pleasure to dispense 
the sovereign blessings of his mercy to .sinners of all 
nations under heaven. Between these two dispensations 
there are several striking and important points of contract. 
The former was national ; the latter docs not regard 
any nation more than another. The former was typical ; 
the latter is anti-typical The former was temporary; 
the latter is eternal . The former could only secure the 
cnj<iyment of Canaan ; the latter .secures the heavenly 
inheritance. The former could not bestow justification 
or eternal life : this the latter was specially instituted to 
do. 'fhe former did not preserve from a]x>stasy, or 
render obedience certain; the latter does. See lleb. 
8: b— i:l 

But though the Christian economy may be termed the 
second or new covenant, in relation to the posteriority of 
Us e^lahllshTnent to that of the first and old covenant, it 
has ncvertlK'lcss a retrospective hearing and influence, 
not only on tliosc who lived under the Mosaic institution, 
hut even to the very period of the fall ; and according to 
the plan of its constitution, formed in the divine mind 
from eternity, and gradually developed in promises and 
figures, sinners who believed the testimony of God, and 
confided in his mercy, were absolved from guilt, and a.d- 
miittMl to the enjoyment of the divine favor. Gal. 3; 15 — 
17 ; Kom. 3: 25, 26 ; Heb. 15. 

2. Besides this viev', which the Scriptures furnish of 
the covenants, there is another which has been taken by 
systematic divines, though they are not altogether agreed 
\yith respect to it Some sjieak of two, and others of 
three covenants. The latter jiosiiion, which is most ex- 
tensively propagated, liolds lorth — 1. A covenant of 
works, which, it is maintained, was made with Adam on 
ms ereation, in virtue ot which he wa.s constituted the 
lederal head oi the human rare, and which, as the law of 
miturp,.fWas to be binding on all his posterity. Of this 
covenant, that made at Sinai is considered to have been 
merely a repubUcation. 2. A covenant of redemption, or 
a covenant-engagement entered into bv the Father and 
the Son from eternity, with a view to the redemption of 
the elect, agreeably to which the Father constituted the 
Son their Head and Redeemer ; and the Son voluntarily 
undertook their redemption, and became their sponsor or 
surety. 3. A covenant of grace, which is a compact or 
agreement between God and elect sinners, in which GchI, 


on his part, declares his free good-will concerning eternal 
salvation, and every thing relative thereto, freely to be 
given to those in covenant, by and for the sake of the 
Mediator Christ j and man, on his part, consenting to that 
goodness by a sincere faith. See Boston, and 

Stroftff, on the Covenants ; and RusSeVs FamUiar Survey of 
the Old and New Covenants ; Hend. Buck. 

COVENANT, in ecclesiastical history, denotes a con- 
tract or convention agreed to by the Scotch, in the year 
1638, for maintaining their religion free from innovation. 
In 1.581, the general assembly drew up a confession of 
faith, or national covenant, couderaiiing episcopal govern- 
ment, which was signed by James i., and which he en- 
joined on all his subjects. It was again subscrilied in 
1590 and 1596. The subscription was renewed in 1638, 
and the subscribers engaged by oath to maintain religion 
in the same state as it was in 1580, and to reject all inno- 
vations introduced since that time. This oath annexed 
to the confession of faith, received the name of the cove- 
nant. — Hend. Buck. 

COVENANT, (Solemn League and ;) a compact esta- 
blished in the year 1043, which fonned a bond of union 
between Scotland and England. It was sworn and sub- 
scribed by many in both nations, w^ho hereby .solemnly 
abjured jiopery and prelacy, and combined together for 
their mutual defence against the imposition of these evils. 
It was approved by the parliament and a.sscmhly at West- 
minster, and ratified by the general assembly of the kirk 
of Scotland, in 1645. King Charles 1. dLsapproved wof it 
when he surrendered himself to the Scotch army, in 1046 ; 
but in 1650, Charles JL declared his approbation both of 
this and the national covenant by a solemn oath ; and in 
August of the same year, made a further declaration at 
IhinfermliTie to the same purpose, which was also rmiewed 
at Scoone, in 1051. The league u^as ratified by parlia- 
ment in this year, and subscription to it reqiiired by 
every member, xvithout which the constitution of the 
parliament was declared null and void. It produi'ed a 
.serious distraction in the subsequent history of that eounlry, 
and w’as voted illegal by parliament, and provision made 
against it. — Ena/r. Brit. ; ITend. Buck. 

COVENANTERS; lhase who subscribed to the cove- 
nant of 1038. The name is still usually given m Ireland 
to the Cameronians, (wduch see.) — Hend. Burk. 

COVENANTING, (Pkesonal;) a solemn transaction 
by which many pious and devoted' Christians have dedi- 
cated themselves to the .service of God. Such bonds or 
covenants, written and subscribed uith their own hands, 
have been found among their papers after their death, 
and it cannot be denied, that most of thi'tn are exceedingly 
edifying; hut m.stanccs have also been known of persons 
abusing this custom for purposes of superstition and self- 
righteousness, and of some wdio have gone .so far as to 
w'rite and .sign such a document with their own blood. 
— Tfend, Burk. 

COVER. God rover.s himself with a cloud when he 
withholds the favorable smiles of his providence and 
presence, and manifests his just w'ralh and indignation. 
Lam. 3: 44. God covered the Jewish prophets, rulers, and 
.seers, when he rendered them stupid, wretched and e^n 
temptible. Isa. 29: 10. GckI tovers with u robe of nghl- 
eoiisness, and covers sin, when, through the imputation of 
the Savior’s obedience and .sufi’ering, he fully and irre- 
vocably forgives it. Isa. 61: 10. Psalm 32: 1. Rom. 4*7. 
Men cover their own sin when they deny, excuse, ex- 
tenuate, or defend it. Prov. 28; 13. Men cover the sins of 
others wdicn they forgive injuries done them, and hinder 
others’ faults from being publicly known. Prov. 10: 12. 
One’s covering his own head, face, or Ups imports shame, 
grief and perpWity. Jer. 14: 3. 2 Sam. 19: 4, and 15: 30. 
To have one's face cornered by another, imports condemna- 
tion to death. Esth. 7: 8. Seraphim covering their face 
and feet with their wmp, are angels and ministers unable 
to behold the divine glory that shines in the person and 
office of Christ, and blushing at their best works before 
him. Isa. 6: 2. To be covered with a cloud; anger, shame, 
confusion, horror, ashes, violence, is, through the anger of 
the Lord, to be reduced to a most wretched and shameful 
condition, and to be punished for oppression of others. 
Lam. 2: 1. Ezek. 7: 18. Hah. 2: 17. Obad. 10. Ps. 89: 45. 
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The Je^'s covered with a covering not of God^s spirit : they 
depended on the assistance of the Egyptians, contrary to 
the will of God. Isa. 30; 1. The face covering and veil 
spread over all nations, is the gross ignorance and sen- 
tence of condemnation which lay on the Gentile world, 
l.sa. 25: 1.— Brown. 

COVERDAX^K, (Miles,) one of the earliest English 
reformers, was born in Yorkshire, in 1487, was educated 
at Cambridge, and went abroad on becoming a Protestant. 
He assisted Tyndal in his version of the Bible, and in 
J535, published a complete translation. In 1551, after 
having been almoner to queen Catharine Parr, he was 
priunotcd to the see of Exeter. In the reign of Mary, he 
retired to the continent, but returned on the aix;essioti of 
Elizabeth. He died in 1508, or, according to some ac- 
counts, in 1580. Bishop Coverdale was a great and good 
in an . — Davenport ^ 

(/OVERT. Jesus Christ is a covert to his jieople : by 
his blootl, his love, his power, and providence, he covers 
tlieir crimes and infirmities, protects them from the 
wrath of God, the dominion of sin, and the rage of devils 
and men. Isa. 4: f), and 32: 2.— Brown. 

COVETOUSNESS; an unreasonable desire after that 
we have not, with a dissatisfaction with what we have. 
It may further be considered as consisting in, 1. An 
anxious earking care about the things of this w'orld. 2. 
A rapacity in gettmg. 3. Too frequently includes sinister 
and illegal ways of obtaining wealth. 4. A tenacious- 
ness in keeping. It is a vice which marvellously prevails 
upon and insinuates into the heart of man, and for these 
reasons : it often bears a near resemblance to virtue ; 
brings with it many plausible reasons ; and raises a man 
to a state of rcpuiaiion on account of his riches. ‘‘ There 
cannot be,’’ as one observ'es, “ a more unreasonable sin 
than this. It is unjust ; only to covet, is to wish to be 
unjust. It is cruel ; the covetous must harden thcrn.sclvcs 
against a thousand plaintive voices. It is ungrateful ; 
such forget their former obligations and their present 
supporters. It is foolish ; it destroys reputation, breaks 
the rest, unfits for the performance of duty, and is a con- 
tempt of God himself; it is unprecedented in all our 
examples of virtue mentioned in the Scripture. One, 
indeed, spoke unadvisedly with his lips ; another cursed 
and swore ; a third w^as in a passion ; and a fourth com- 
iiiitied adultery ; but which of the saints ever lived in a 
habit of covetousness? Lastly, it is idolatry, (Col. 3: 5,) 
the idolatry of the heart ; v here, as in a temple, the mi- 
serable wretch excludes (Jod, sets up gold instead of him, 
and places that confidence in it which belongs to tlic 
Great Supreme alone.” Let those who live in the ha- 
bitual practice of it consider the judgments that have been 
mdicted on such character.s, (Josh. 7: 21 ; Acts 5, ;) the 
misery with which it is attended ; the curse such persons 
are to society ; the denunciations and cautions respecting 
It in the holy Scripture ; and how cfl'ectually it bars men 
from God, from happiness, and from heaven . — Scotfs 
Essays, 72, 73 ; South^s Stirino?LS, vol. iv. ser. 1 ; Bohmson's 
Moral Exerdses, ex. iv.; Saunns Sermoiis, vol. v. scr. 12; 
Eng. Trans. ; Jfvnd. Buck. 

COWPER, (William, Esq.,) the celebrated author of 
the Task, w'as born at Berkhamslead, in Hertfordshire, 



November 26, 1731, and was the son of the rector of that 
place. His constitution was highly delicate, and his 
feelings nervously susceptible. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that he endured so much from the tyranny of his seniors 
at Westminster schixil, as to inspire him with a disgust 


of all such public establishments ; a disgust which he 
afterwards forcibly expressed in his poem of Tirocinium. 
He was articled for three years to an atiorucy, and sulwe- 
quently studied at the Temple, but seems to have acquired 
no great relish for legal knowledge. So extreme was his 
dread of being placed in any conspicuous situation, that 
being unexpectedly called on to attend at the bar of the 
house of lords, as clerk of the journals, his agitation of 
mind not only compelled him to resign his post, but ter- 
minated in insanity. That disorder was heightened by his 
sense of sin, without any clear ideas of the way of salva- 
tion. In this state* of mind he repeatedly attempted 
suicide, but by a most merciful providence his attempts 
were defeated. He was placed under the care of the 
excellent Dr. Cotton, by whose tender assiduities his mind 
was soothed, and led to the knowledge of the Savior. A 
correct understanding of Romans, 3: 25, 26, accompa- 
iiictl with the spirit of faith, opened the heart of Cowper 
to a flood of holy peace, hope, and joy. From this time, 
his health began rapidly to improve. After he recovered, 
he look up his residence, in 1765, as an inmate with the 
Rev. Mr. Unwin of Huntingdon. That gentleman died 
in 1767, but Cowqier continued to reside with his widow^, 
at Olncy in Buckinghamshire, and Weston m North- 
amptoiLshire, till her death in 1796. It w'as at Oliiey, his 
acquaintance commenced with the Rev. John Newton ; 
w'hosc friendship, ai> well as that of Mrs Unwan, w^as the 
source of great com fort to him under his distressing nervous 
malady, which haunted his delicate spirit to the last. 
From 1773 to 1778, and from 1794 till his decease, which 
took place at Dertham in Norfolk, April 25, 1800, with 
little intermission he suffered again under the scourge of 
insanity. 

In the mean while, however, he gamed imperishable 
fame by his writings. His first appearance as an author, 
excepting a few papers to the Connoisseur, and some 
hymns to the Olney collection, w^as in 1782. when he 
publi.shed the first volume of his poems. The second, 
containing the Task, appeared in 1784. Of his subse- 
quent works, the principal is, a blank verse translation 
of Homer, which has not become popular. It is a curious 
fact, that his humorous ballad of John Gilpin w'asw^ritten 
while he w'as a prey to the dccpe.st melancholy. His 
Letters, w'hich are models of that kind of composition, 
Iiave been given to the w'orld since Xiis dcatli. Cowper is 
a poet of varied powers ; he is by turns playful and pa- 
thetu*, tender and sarcastic ; in some instances, he rises 
to sublimity ; and in picturesque delineation he has no 
rival but Thomson, and he generally surpasses him in 
elegance. His other characteristics are simplicity, indi- 
viduality, traiLsparcncy of ideas, bold originality, singular 
purity, and experimental Christian piety. All his poems 
liear marks of his mature authorship, his accurate rather 
than extensive scholarship, and his unw'caried desire to 
iH'iiefit mankind. His Christian life, though oppressed 
by disease, was pure, useful and lovelv ; and even while 
suffering under the deranged idea that he w^as an exception 
to God’s general plan of grace — a deranged idea which 
hung like a cloud over his soul during the last years of 
his lile — It IS delightful to perceive that it had no tendency 
to lead him aside from the path of rectitude, or to relax in the 
least his efforts to maintain the life of religion in his soul. 
His last accents w'ere those of most perfect and touching 
acquiescence in the wdll of God, with whom, we doubt 
not, his harassed spirit is now at rest. What a moment 
w^as that w'hich dispelled forever its gloom! — Taylor's Life 
of Conper ; Davenport. 

CRABBE, (George,) one of the most popular of 
modem British poets, w-as bom in 1754, at Aldborough, 
in Suffolk. He displayed a taste for poetry at an early 
age, and w'as finally induced to give up the 'Iftidy of 
medicine and devote himself to belles lettres. He went 
to London at the age of twenty-four, and gained the 
friendship of Edmund Burke, at whose recommendntion 
he published, in 1781, his poem of The Library . This 
was quickly foUow^ed by The Village, w hich gumrd for 
him the high approbation of Dr. Johnson. The study of 
theology for a long time withdrew Mr. Crabhe almost 
entirely from his poetic labors. After an interruption 
of nearly twenty years, he published a collection of poems, 
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which was very successful. This was followed by The 
^rough, iu 1810 ; Talcs, in 1815 } and Tales of the HaU, 
in 1819. He died in 1832. His works have been ex- 
ceedingly popular, and have gone through many editions. 
Every thing about him is simple, and charactenstic ; and 
although he is sadly wanting in evangelical views, and 
in religious elevation, he has been described with much 
felicity as the poet of nature and the anatomist of the 
human soul. — Davenport. 

CRACKNELS j a sort of hard cakes or buns. 1 Kings 
14; 3. — Brown, 

CRAMER, (John Andrew,) a German theologian and 
writer, was born at Josephstadt, in Saxony, in 1723 j and, 
with the exception of three years, resided in Denmark 
from J 754 to 178H, in which latter year he died. He was 
invited to Denmark by the sovereign, and, at the time of 
his decease, was chancellor of the university of Kiel. He 
translated Bossuet’s Universal HLstory, the Homilies of 
St. Chrysostom, and the Psalms of David in verse ; and 
wrote the Northern Spectator, three vols. ; Sermons, 
twenty-two vols. ; and Poems, three vols. Eminent in 
many ways, it is as a votary of the muses that he is 
most famous ; Germany ranks him among her best lyric 
poets. — Davenport. 

CRANE ; a tall and long-necked fowl, which according 
to Isidore takes its name from its voice, which we imitate 



in mcuiioning it. The prophet Jeremiah mentions this 
bird as inielligeiit of the seasons by an instinctive and 
invariable observation of their appointed times, (8: 7.) 
The same thing is noticed by Aristophanes and Hesiod ; 
the latter of whom says, When thou hearest the voice 
of the criine^ clamoring annually from the clouds on 
high, recollect that ibis i.s the signal for ploughing, and 
indicates the approach of showery winter.” — Calmet ; 
Abbott ; Ennj. Amer. 

CRANMEK, (Thomas,) a celebrated English reformer, 
was the son ol a country gentleman. He was bom at 


Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire, in 1489, and was edu- 
cated at Jesus college, Cambridge, where, in 1523, he 
became reader of the divinity lecture. For his rise, he 



was indebted to an opinion which he chanced to give to 
Gardiner and Fox, that the best way to settle the ques- 
tion relative to the king’s divorce would be to refer it to 
the universities instead of to the pope. Henry instantly 
made him his chaplain, ordered him to write on the sub- 
ject, and sub.sequently employed him in negotiations at 
Rome, and in other parts of the continent. On Cranmer’s 
return, the monarch raised him, in 1533, to the archbish- 
opric of Canterbury. Thus elevated, and invested with 
powerful influence, the archbishop pursued with vigor the 
work of religious reformation. His enemies labored a.s 
strenuously to ruin him ; but he was always upheld by 
Henry. Being a member of the council of regency, 
during the reign of Edward VI., he was enabled to push 
forward an ecclesiastical reform with still more decisive 
effect. But, unfortunately, he now displayed a spirit 
w'hich has stained his otherwise amiable character, with 
a deep and bloody spot. Besides being guilty of minor 
acts of tyranny, he consigned to the flames, as heretics, 
two unhappy beings, one of them a woman ! This was 
Joan Bocher, the warrant for whose execution was in a 
manner extorted from the youthful monarch, who signed 
it in tears, and threw on Cranmer the moral responsibility 
of the barbarous deed. Having consented to the mea- 
sures for placing lady Jane Grey on the throne, he be- 
came one of the victims after the accession of Mar>\ 
Lured by the promise not only of pardon but of royal 
favor, he was induced to sign six papers, by which he 
recanted his Protestant principles, and avowed his sorrow 
for having entertained them. In spite, however, of the 
promises made to him, he was brought to the stake, 
March 21, 1556. He had by this time' recovered his 
firmness, and he died with the utmost fortitude, holding 
in the flames, till it was consumed, the hand which had 
signed the recantation, and exclaiming, This unworthy 
hand ! this unworthy hand !” His forgiving disposition, 
which led him never to revenge an injury, his extensive 
liberality, his services to the cause of ecclesiastical reform, 
and his courage at the hour of death, notwithstanding his 
faults, have shed a lustre round the memory of Cranmer. 
— Davenport / Middleton ; Ency. Amor. ; Joneses Chris. 
Biog. ; Life of Cranmer^ by he Ba$, 

CRANTZ, or Kranz, (David,) a Moravian preacher, 
was born in Pomerania, in 1723, and resided for some 
years as a missionary in Greenland, where he was much 
respected fur his virtues. He died, in 1777, minister of 
Guadenfroy, in Sile.sia. He i.s the author of a valuable 
history of Greenland ; and of a history of the Moravians. — 
Davenport. 

CREATION. (See Cosmogony, and Adam.) 

CREATURE. By the creature (or, more properly, the 
creation) which waits for deliverance from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God, 
(Rom. 8: 19 — 23.) the apostle has by some been supposed 
to mean the unrenewed heathen world ; by others, the 
new creature in Christ, or Christians in general ; by others, 
all mankind of all generations. By others still it is sup- 
po.sed not to include mankind at all, but onl)rthe irrational 
tribes of creation who are now subjected to degradation 
and suffering in consequence of the sins of men. But 
from the context it appears rather to mean the whole ma- 
terial globe, which constitutes man’s present residence ; 
which is now subjected to imperfection, change, and decay, 
but is to undergo at the last day a transmutation of quali- 
ties similar to that of the bodies of just men, and become 
forever incorruptible. 1 Cor. 15: 50 — 54. 2 Cor. 5; 1 — 8. 
2 Pet. 3. Rev. 21. If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature^ (2 Cor. 5: 17.) that is, if any man becomes a 
Christian, a new disposition is produced within him, which 
tran.sforms his whole character. — Fulkr^s TForLsjVol.ii. 322. 

CREDITOR. God is repre.semed as our creditor ; to 
him we, as creatures, owe our existence, and all wc have ; 
to him, as sinners, we owe satisfaction for our infinite of- 
fences ; and the more he forgives us, the more we ought 
to love him. Luke 7; 41 — 43. — Brown. 

CREED ; a form of words in which the articles of faith 
are comprehended. It is derived from the Latin credo (I 
believe), with which the apostles’ creed begins. In the 
Eastern church, a summary of this sort was called mathe- 
ma (the Ic.sson), because it was learned by the catechu- 




meas ; graplii, (the writing), or luinm (the rule). But the 
most common name m the Greek church was suftMortf or 
symbol, which term has also passed into the West. Hence 
creeds and cuiilcssions arc commonly called symbolkal 
books. 

The most ancu'nt form of creeds is that which goes un- 
.der the name of the Apostles' irecd (see below); besides 
this, there are several other ancient forms and scattered 
remains ol creeds to be met with in the primitive records 
of the church ; as, 1. The form of apostolical doctrine 
collected by Ongen. — 2. A fragment of a creed pre- 
served by Tertullian. -~3. A n^mimiitof a creed in the 
works of Cypnan.— 4. A creed composed by Gregory 
Thaumaturgus for the use of his own church.— 5. The 
creed of Lucian, the martyr— 0. The creed of the. a{>osioli- 
cai constitutions. Besides ihe-se scattered remains of the 
ancient creeds, there arc e‘.\.tant some i^'rfcct forms, as 
those of Jerusalem, Cmsarea, Antioch, &c. — Ihud. BmL. 

CREKD, (Aros ri.r.s’,) is a formula or summary of the 
Christian faith, drawn up, according to Rutlmus, by the 
apostlos themselves ; who, during their stay at Jerusalem, 
soon after our Lord’s aseensKUi, agreed upon ihisereeil as 
a rule of faith. Baronins and other.s coniedure that they 
did not compose it till llic second year of Claudius, a iillle 
before their dispersion ; but there are many reasons which 
induce us to question whether the ajioslles coniposi'd any 
.such creed. Tor, 1. Neither St. Luke, luu any othci 
writer before the lifib renlury, maki* any mciitmii of an 
assemlily of the apostles lor eoinpoNing a < mmmI —2 'fhe 
fathers of the first threi* ceritiines, in disputing again >l the 
heretics, endeavor to piove that tin* doctiine eoiitaiie*il in 
this eieed was lln* same winch the ajiostics laughi . hnt 
they never ])rclend that the apo'ilt'.s (‘oinpo.scd n — ;; || 
th(‘ apostif’s had made this creisl, it would have betm the 
same in all cliurches and in all 5 *ges ; and nl! jiuiIioin 
would have eiti’d it after tlie same inaiiner, Bui tin- ta <c 
is quill' otherwise In the second and third ages <ii the 
church, tlii're were as many creeds nsnith«»i.s; and the 
same author sets ilown the creed nCler a dillerent inamiei 
m several places of his works; w'hieh is an evidence that 
there was not, at that time, any creed reputed to be tin* 
apostles’. In the lonrili cent my, linllinns (omp.ucs tog/* 
tliei tlie tlirec aiKMcnl ciccils ol the <dinrches ot Aqnilcia. 
Rome, and the iCast, wbicii diller vc'rv (’onsidcraidv. Be- 
sides, thesi* deeds diflered lUil only in (lie teinis anti c,\- 
])ressioiis, blit even in tin* arln les, soim* ol wlm h weic 
omitted in one or Ollier ol them; such as ibo>e o( the dt~ 
strnf ndo hUl^ the (omminnoH of Ihr sonits, a ml fhr hf( rm 
i'roiii all which it may bt' gatheied, that though 
tills creed may be said lobe that tlii' apostles, m tegani 
to the doelriiies eoutaim'd llu'i'citi, yet it eanmd be releiietl 
to ihf'in as the authors of it. Its gieal nnlitjuil y, liowa'ver, 
may be mfcired Irom In'm'e, that tbewliole form, as it now 
stands in the English liturgy, is to l>e louml in tin* wnnks 
of Ambrose and Runinus; the lormerol whom llouiished 
in the tliihl, and tlie lattei in the lomlh eentuiy ('hii.s- 
tians did not ])ubli( ly recite the creed, except at baptisms, 
which, unless in eases of necessity, W'cre only a' Easid- 
and Whitsuntide. The eonslant re]M*aliiig (»f it ivas not 
introduced into the ehuivli till llie end of the filth eenluiv ; 


about w^hicli tune IVter Gnaplmis, bishop ol Antioch, 
prescribed the recital of it every lime divine si’rvn'e was 
performed See Kntfs Hi^lonj of Hu Aposth s Cmtf ; and 
Jfarroiv's Etjwstfioo of tf m hts Mcz/.n. \ol n -Ifi/td 
Bud, 


CREED, (Atiianasia-N ,) a jonmilarv or confession ol 
faith, long suppo.sed to have been diawn up by Athana- 
sius, bishop ol‘ Alexandria, m the I'ourlli centurv, to pistify 
himself against the calumnies of his Aiiaii enemies; but 
it IS now generally allowed not to have bi'en bis. j)r. 
Waterlaiid aserllies it to Hilary, bishop (d ArU>. This 
creed obtained m J'^ranee about A. D- and was re- 
ceived in Sj)am and Germany about one hundred and 
eighty years later. We have clear prools ol its being 
sung aliernatel.y m the English churches in the tenth cen- 
tury. It wais in common use in some parts ol Italy in llf>(), 
and was received at Rome about JOU. As to the Greek 
and Oriental churches, it has been questioned whether 


they have ever received it, though some wTiters are of a 
contrary persuasion. The Ejiiseopal ehurehes in the United 


State.s have rejecled it. As lo the mailer of it, it i.s given 
as a summary of the true oiihodox faith. Unhappily, 
however, it has proved a fruitful source of unprofitable 
controversy. Sec Dr, WaterLand's Crtttcal History of it, — 
Jhnd, Buck, 

CREED, (Nicene ;) a formulary of Christian faith ; so 
called, because it is a parai»hrase of that creed which was 
made at the first general council of Nice. This latter was 
drawm up by llu' second general council of Constantinople, 
A. D. 381, and therefore might be more properly styled the 
Conslaiilinopohtan creed. The creed was carried by a 
majority, and was admitted into the church as a barrier 
against Arius and his IoUowtts. 

The three creeds above mentioned are used in the pub- 
lic, offices of the. church of England, and subscription to 
them IS required of all the. established clergy. Subscrip- 
tion lo these w^as also required of the dissenting teachers 
by tlu! toleration act ; but from which they arc now re- 
lieved by 19 George III — Ihudi^ Buck, 

CRESCENS ; a companion of Paul, (2 Tim. -1: 10.) 
wlu) is tlmughl liy Eusebius and others to have pre.achcd 
in Gaul, and to have Joiiiuled the cliul'ch of Vienne, in 
Dauphiny.- ('ohiut, 

('RETl'. , a large islainl, now I'.alled Candia, in the Mc- 
dilerraneaii, ( I !Mac 10 (>7.) almost opposite to Egypt; 
and it m.iv be considcicd as liaviiig been originally peo- 
pled lioni tiienee, probably I'V a liramdi of the Caphlorirn. 
Tlie Cieiaiis aliet ted tlie utmost antupiiiy as a nation, and 
distinguished lhem‘'elv<*s a> l%ho ( h h s, “ true Cretans ” 

I lomer eebdirates this inland as lamoiis lor its hundred 
gat( s, whnh Virml (vEneid in ) stems lo refer to cities, 
but in the Odvssey, Htnuei i .ill > it “ ninety-eitied.” Be- 
ing suirounded by llie it. miribitants w'cre excellent 

r. idol and it.s vt'ssids visited ,ill coasts Thi'y were alst; 
l.imoiis for ardierv. winch they praetisetl Lorn tlieir in- 
lam \ ilul th(’ glory of Crete was Minos th(' legislator, 
llie fii't. it is said, who ledueed a wild people to regularity 
ol Ide ; anti in ordt'i lt» eHeet tins the more eompit'telv, he 
reined (luring nine yt'ars into 1h< cnctni of JujnUr. Alter 
Hint' years, Minos esiahlislietl religious rites; and these 
and otlit'r usages oi (h<‘le 'vere copied bv tin* flieeks, 

'Flit' Cretans wen' one ol Ihe »hree K’s against w’hfise 
nnfMilldidnt'ss the Git'ciaii jiroveib eaulioned: ICappado- 
no, and Knti. It appears, also that the character 

o( till" pt'oplt' fix' lying v\,is thtaougldy t'stahlished in an- 
(lent limes; j’or in etxnmoii sjieet li, the expression “to 
• it'ianise,’’ sigmtied to It'll ln's , which eontnbules to ac- 
ctMi'd lor that detestable eharaeler the ajMisUe (Titus 1: 
12 ) has given of the (’retails, tliai they arc '' ahvoys liars. 
'Fins was not only the f>pmion td' Epnneindes, from xvhom 
I’anI qtiotes tins veis -. bid ol Callimat'hiis, wdio has the 

s. ime wtx’ds When l'][)iint'nides adds, that “the Cretans 
an* s.jvage beasts." nr fierce lw*asls, ‘‘and gor-belhes,” — 
bellit's w'liieli l.d^(* a long lime m being filled — he roinplete.s 
a mo'^t disgiisimg de-^eripiion ?(»lybius represents them 
as disgratt'd Ity i>iraey, robbery, and rdmost every crime, 
.md Paul charge^ Fitus to rebid<e them sharply,' and in 
sinmg terms, itt pre.vid their adlu'renec to .lewisli fable.s, 
•minaii ordinances, and legal oliserviinee'-. 

Crete was takt'ii by the Romans under Metellus, hence 
railed ('retieus, attei a vigorous resistance of above two 
years, ( A . I) (it) ) ami, wdth the small kingdom of Cyre.ne, 
on the eo.’si of Libya, fonn(''d a Roman provinc'c. In the 
reien ol the emperor la'o, it had twrelvui bishops, subject to 
Const animoph’. In tin* reign of Miehae) II. the Saracens 
M*i/('d d, ami field it, until, alter a hundred and Uvcniy- 
seven years, tlu’y w'ere expelled by the emperor Phoca-s. 
It remained under the dominion of the emperor, till Bald- 
wan, earl of Flandi'is, being raised lo the throne, rew^arded 
Bonifacio, marquis of Montserrat, wdth it, wdio sold it to the 
Vcneluins, A. D 1191. Under their government it flou- 
rished greatly , l)Ut w'as unexpct^lcdly attacked by the 
Turks, A. D lfl45, in the midst of peace. The siege last- 
ed twenty-four years, and cost the Turks tw^o hundred 
tht)usand men. It is now subject to the Turks, and, con- 
sequently, is impoverished and depoixilati'd In many 
places it is imhcaUhy.--(>j'///n7. 

CRIME ; a voluntary breach of any known law. 
result from human weakness, being tran.sgre.ssi oils ol e 
rules of duty. Crims proceed from the w'ickeane''S oi in 
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heart, being actions against the rules of nature. (See Po- 
msHMENT, and Sin).— //gad. Butck. 

CRISP, (Dr. Tobias j) a divine of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, born, 1600, died rector of Brink worth, J642. His 
life was distinguished by charily, piety, humility, and puri- 
ty. He was, however, fond of expressions which alarm, 
and paradoxes which astonish; and nerplexed himself 
much about the divine purposes. He did not distinguish, 
as he ought, between God’s secret will in his decrees, and 
his revealed will in lus covenant and promises. The root 
of his error seems to be this:— he view'ed the union be- 
tween Christ and the believer to be of such a kind as actu- 
ally to make a Savior of the sinner, and a sinner of the 
Savior. He speaks as if God considered the sinner as do- 
ing and suffering what Christ did and suffered ; and Christ 
as having committed their sins, and as being actually 
guilty of them. (See .Ani'jnomjan.s, and Nkonomians.)— 
Crispin SurnwnSf edited by Dr. Gill ; 13fl"He and Bennetts 
Risionj of Dissenters, vol. i. p. 400 ; JTend. Buck. 

CHISPUS, chief of the Jewish synagogue at Corinth, 
was converted and baptized by I’aiil, (Acts JH: 8.) akail 
A. D. 52. 1 Cor. 1: 14. Some affirm that Crispus was 
bishop of AEgina, an island near Athens. The Greeks 
observe his festival, October 4, — Calmet. 

CRITICISM. (See Bibjjcai. Critjci.sm.) 

CROCODILE. (See Leviathan.) 

CROISADES. (See Ciivsades.) 

CROISIERS; a religious order, founded in honor of 
the invention or ilisi'overy of the cross by the empress 
Helena. They were, till of late, dispersed in several parts 
of Eurojie, particularly in the Low Countries, France, juid 
Bohemia ; those of Italy wore supprcs.sed even before the 
late revolutions. These religious follow the rule of St. 
Augustine. They had in England the name of Crouched 
Friars. — Hend. Buck. 

CROOKED. A crooked nation or gmeration are such as 
rebel against God, have their qualilies, inclinations, and 
practices quilt* disagreeable to the even rule of his law, and 
unanswerable to their own profession. Phil. 2. 15. Dent. 
32: 5. Crooked tvays arc practices and customs inconstant, 
uncandid, unlovely, and disagreeable to the law of God. 
Prov. 2; 12. God makes men’s lot or path crooked when 
he inflicts on them changes from prosperity to adversity, 
or from one trouble to another, and renders their condition 
unsightly and di.sagreeabic. Lam. 3: 0. Eccl. 1: 15. ami 
7: 12. He makes crooked places straight when he removes 
every impediment, and renders a work easy to his agents. 
Isa. 45: 2. — Brown. 

CROSIER ; a tall staff of silver or gold, curved at the 
upper end, which is carried before bishops, abbots, and 
abbesses, as an ensign expressive of their dignity, while 
they are exercising the functions of Iheir ollice; and the 
figure of which is also borne in their coat of arms. When 
bestowing the blessing upon the people, they take the staff 
into their own hands, h was originally a shepherd’s crook, 
Uie bishops being regarded as the pastors of their dioceses. 
By degrees, the humble emblem Ijecamc highly adorned, 
and was made of costly materials. A rtists, like Benvenuto 
Cellini and Giovanni da Bologna, were employed to make 
it. jLhe investiture of the bishop is indicated by the deli- 
very of the crosier. Some .say that the crosier was ongi- 
nally only a simple staff, which, from the earliest limes, 
has been given as an emblem of authority lo judges, kings, 

1 St. Isidore says 

that bishops bear the staff because they have the right to 
correct the erring, and the duty to support the weak ' The 
excess of splendor lavished in later times upon this instru- 
ment, gave occasion to tin* following satirical linc.s 
In ancitMit n,i 1 hiiv« iw,.,, 
riie cra-juT w.is vvoo.1, an<l ih« i.isUop wod gohl; 

But now I porcoivc, wiLhoui l)e,m^' imM ^ 

The bit}hop is vvoud, ami iha croncr is fiold. [llRnd BacL 

CROSS ; an ancient instrument of capital punishment 
The cross was the punishment inflicted by the Romams on 
servants who had perpetrated crimes, on robbers assas- 
sins, and rebels ; among which last Jesus w^as reckoned 
on the ground of his making himself King or Messiah^ 
Luke 23: 1 — 5, 13 — 15. The words in which the sentence 
was given were, ‘‘ Thou shall go to thft cross.” The per- 
son who was subjected to this punisliment was then de- 


prived of all his clothes, excepting something around the 
loins. In this state of nudity he was beitten, sometimes 
with rods, but more generally with whips. Such was the 
severity of this flagellation, that numbers died under it. 
Jesus w'as crowned with thorns, and made the subject of 
mockery ; but insults of this kind were not among the or- 
dinary attendants of crucifixion. They were owing, in 
this case, merely to the petulant spirit of the Roman sol- 
diers, Matt. 27: 29. Mark 15: 17. John 19; 2, 5. The cri- 
minal, having been beaten, was subjected to the further 
sufi’ering of being obliged to carry the cross himself to the 
place of punishment, which was commonly a hill, near the 
public way, and out of the city. The place of crucifixion 
at Jerusalem was a hill to the north-west of the city. The 
cross, stavros, a post, otherwise called the unpropitious or 
infamous tree, consisted of a piece of wood erected perpen- 
dicularly, and intersected by another at right angles near 
the lop, so as to resemble the letter T. The crime for 
which the person suffered was in.scribed on the transverse 
piece near the top of the perpendicular one. 

There is no mention made in ancient writers of any 
thing on which the feet of the person crucified rested. 
Near the middle, however, of the perpendicular beam, 
there projected a piece of wood, on which he sat, an(l 
which answered as a support to the body, since the weight 
of the body might otherwise have torn away the hands 
from the nails driven through them. The eross, which was 
erected at the place of punishment, being there firmly 
fixed in the ground, rarely exceeded ten feet in heiglit. 
The victim, perl‘e(“tly naked, was elevated lo the small 
projection m the middle : the hands were then bound by a 
ro|ie round the transverse beam, and nailed through the 
palm. 

The a.'isertion lliat tlie jiersons who suffered crucifixion 
were not in some instances fastened lo the eross by nails 
through the hands and feet, but were merely bound lo it 
by ropes, cannot be jiroved by the testimony of any an- 
cient writer whatever. That the feet, as well as the hnnd.s, 
were fastened to the eross by means of nails, is expressly 
assorted in the jilay of Plautus, entitled ‘‘ Mostellaria,” 
compared with TiTtullian against the Jews, and against 
Marcion. In legard lo the nailing of the feet, it may be 
furthermore observed, that Gn'gory Nazianzen has assert- 
ed, that one nail only was driven through both of them ; 
but Cyprian, (de pnssione,) who had been a personal wit- 
ne.ss to crucifixions, and i.s, con.sequently, in this ca.se, the 
better authority, states, on the contrary, that two nails or 
.spikes were driven, one through each ItHit. The crucified 
jicrsim remained suspended in this way till he died, and 
the corpse had become putrid. While he exhibited any 
signs of lift*, he was watched by a guard ; but they left 
him when it appeared that he was dead. The corpse was 
not buried, except by express permission, which was some- 
times granted by the emperor on his birth-day, but only to 
a very few. An exception, however, to this general prac- 
tice was made by the Romans iti favor of the Jews, on ac- 
count of Dent. 21: 22, 23; and in Judea, accordingly, 
crucified persons were buried on the same day. When, 
tlicrcfore, there was not a prospect that they would die on 
the day of the crucifixion, the executioners hastened the 
extinction of life, by kindling a fire under the cross, so as 
to suffocate them with the smoke, or by letting loose wild 
beasts upon them, or by breaking their bon#\s upon the 
cross with a mallet, as upon an anvil. The Jews, in the 
times of which wc are speaking, namely, while they were 
under the jurisdiction of the Romans, were in the. habit of 
giving the criminal, before the commencement of hi.s suf- 
ferings, a ipctlicated drink of wine and myrrh, Prov. 31: 
6. The object of this was to produce intoxication, and 
thereby render the pains of the crucifixion less sensible to 
the sufferer. Thi.s bever<agc was refused by the Savior, 
for the obvious reason, that he chose lo die with the facul- 
lie.s of his mind undi.sturbed and unclouded, Matt. 27; 34. 
Mark 15: 23. It should be remarked, that this sort of 
drink, which was probably offered out of kindness, was 
different from the vinegar which was subsequently ofered 
to the Savior by the Roman soldiers. The latter was a 
mixture of vinegar and water, denominated posca, and was 
a common drink for the soldiers in the Roman army, Luke 
23: 36. John 19: 29. 
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2. Crucifixion was not only the most ignominious, it was 
likewise the most cruel, mode of punishment: so very 
much so, that Cicero is justified in saying, in respect to 
crucifixion, “ Ah octtlis^ aurihusque ct mnni cogitatione homi- 
num removendum The sufierings endured by a per- 

son on whom this punishment is inflicted are narrated by 
George Gottlieb Richter, a German physician, in a “Dis- 
sertation on the Savi(4*’s Crucifixion.” The position of 
the body is unnatural, the arms being extended back, and 
almost imniovable. In case of the least motion, an ex- 
tremely painful sensation is experienced in the hands and 
feet, which are pierced with nails, and in the back, which 
is lactTaled with stripes. The nails, being driven through 
the parts of the hands and feet which abound in nerves 
and tendons, create the most exquisite anguish. The ex- 
posure of so ipany wounds to the open air brings on an 
inflairimalion, whicli every moment increases the poig- 
nancy of the suffering. Jn those parts of the body which 
are distended or pressed, more blood flows through the ar- 
teries than can be earned back in the veins. The conse- 
quence is, that a greater quantity of blood finds Us way 
Irom the aorta into the head and stomach, than would be 
carried there by a natural and undisturbed circulation. 
The blood vessels of the head become pressed ami sw'^ol- 
len, which of course causf^s pain, and a redness of the 
face. The circumstance of the blood being impelled in 
more than ordinary quantities into the stomach is an unfa- 
vorable one also, because it is that part of the system 
which not only admits of the blood being stationary, but is 
p<‘culinrly exposed to mortification. The aorta, not being 
at liberty to empty in the free and undisturbed way as 
formerly, the blood which it receives from the left veiitri- 
ele of the heart, is unable to receive its usual quantity. 
The blood of the lungs, therefore, is unable to find a free 
circulation. This general obstruction extends Us eflects 
likewise to the right vcnlriele, and the consequence is, an 
intcninl excitement, and exertion, and anxiety, which are 
more intolerable than the anguish of death itself. All the 
large vessels aliout the heart, and all the veins and arte- 
ries in that part of the system, on account of the accumu- 
lation and pressure, of blood, arc the source of inexpressi- 
ble misery, 'fhe degree of anguish is gradual in Us 
increase ; and the person crucified is able to live under it 
commonly till the third, and sometimes till the .seventh 
day. Pilate, thcrefon*, being surprised at the speedy ter- 
mination of the Savior’s life, inquired in res^wt to the 
truth of it of the centurion himself wdio commanded the 
soldiers, Mark Iff: 44. In order to bring their life to a 
more .speedy termination, so that they might be. buried on 
the same day, the hones of the two thieves were broken 
with mallets, (John 19; 31— S7 ;) and in order to ascertain 
this point in respect to Jesus, namely, w'heiher he was 
really dead, or whether he had merely fallen into a swixm, 
a soldier thrust his lance into liis side ; but no signs of life 
appeared, John 19: 31 — 37. 

Our Savior says, that xvhosoever will be his disciple 
must take up his cross and follow him, (Matt. 1<>: 21 ;) by 
which is meant, that his disciples must be willing to Miffer 
for him, in any wayjn which G(»d, in the coiuse of Ins 
}irovidenc.o, may calf them to suffiT j even to endure mar- 
tyrdom, if called to it. The cross is also often put for the 
whole of Christ’s sufferings, (Kph 2: Jb. Hcb. 12: 2;) 
and the doctrine of his perfect atonement, (ial. b. 11.— 
Wat'^on, 

CROSS, (the sign of.) The cross was used emhlcma- 
tically before the Christian era. Upon a inultiludo of me- 
dals and ancient monuments arc to be found crosses jdaced 
in the hands of statues of Victory, and of figures of empe- 
rors. It w’-as also placed upon a globe, which, ever since 
the days of Augustus, has been the sign of the empire of 
the world, and the image of Victory. The .shield.s, the 
cuirasses, the hedmets, the imperial cap, were all thus de- 
corated, The cross is now the universal Christian em- 
blem, being used upon the arms and banners of the soldier, 
the vestments of the priest, and in the armorial bearings 
of nobles. The forms of cathedrals, and oltcn the patterns 
of their pavements, arc adapted to the representation of 
the cross, wliich is also sculptured and elevated upon 
tombs and sepulchres. In order to understand the mean- 
ing of the sign of the cross among the first Christians, it 


must be kept in mind, that the crft.ss v'as in theL^ an 
instrument of infamous punishment, like the gallows at 
present, and that they assumed this sign to show that they 
gloried in being the followers of Christ, notwithstanding 
the infamy which had been attempted to be thrown upon 
him by the manner of his execution. When the true spirit 
of Christianity began to decay, this superstition spread ra- 
pidly. The custom of making the sign of the cross in 
memory of Jesus, may bo traced to the third century of 
our era. Constantine the Great had crosses erected in 
public places, in palaces and churches. It was cu-stoniary, 
in his time, to paint a ctoss at the entrance of a house, to 
denote that it belonged to a Christian. Subsequently, the 
churches were, for the greater jiart, built in the form of 
this instrument. But it did not become an object of adora- 
tion until the empress Helena (Constantine’s mother) 
found across in Balestine, which was believed to be the 
one on vhu'h Christ suffered, and conveyed a part of it to 
Constantinople. 3'his is the origin of the festival of the 
Jindinff of the rross, which the Catholic church celebrates 
on the 3<l of May. StandanK and weapons w'ere now' or- 
namented with it ; and the emperor Heraclins thought he 
had recovered Ihe palladium of his empire, when he gained 
possession ot‘a piece of th( true cross, in 628, which had 
lallen into the hands of the Persians lu (>16. In memory 
of this event, the festival of thr tjfdtatam of the cross was 
instituted, Herar hus having caused the cross to be. erected 
at Jerusalem, on mount Calvarj'. This festiv'al is cede- 
brated on the 1 1th oi September. It is remarkable how 
this holy relic became mulfiplied. Numberless churches 
possessed some. ]>art of it, the miraculous power of which 
was said to have been proved by the most astonishing 
facts ; and manv persons netually believed that it could be 
infinitely divided vvilhuui decreasing ’ It was m vam that 
the iconoclasts, who condemned the worship of images, 
attempted to overthrow' the adoration of the cross. The 
emcifix w'as considered as a principal object of w'orshif), 
in preference to the images of the saints, and m eoinpli- 
aiice with the teachings of John of Damascus, w'as adored, 
during the seventh ccninry, m all the churches of the 
East. That the West also asenlicd a mysterious pow'er 
to this symbol, is (‘vident irorn the use which W’as made 
of It in the trials “ by the jiulgiin nt of God” in the middle 
ages. There never has existed any sign wdiich has been 
so often repeated in wairks of art as the cross. This may 
be ascribed, in pari, to its form being applicable to many 
more purposes than those of other emblems; such, for in- 
stance, as Ihe crescent. The distinguishing cypher of the 
.Tesuits is IHS, W'^hith signifies Tn hoc cruce salvs, or JesuSy 
in Greek letters, and abbreviated. Crosses have been the 
badge of numberless order'^, military and civil. To make 
the sign of the cross, is thought by many ]x»ople, in Catho- 
lic countries, a dofeiiee against evil spirits, evil influences, 
The Greeks make this sign constantly, hardly taking 
a glass of rt7/*7/ w'lthout signing the cross over it. In Rus- 
sia, the coinmun people never commit any act of gross 
wickedness without doing the same. Catholic, bishops, 
archbishops, abbots, and abbesses wxar a small golden 
cross. The Catholic benediction is generally performed 
oy making the sign of the cross over the object. 

Tn lie* administialion of the ordinaiK'e of baplisra, the 
pracii<*c of making the sign of the cross on the forehead 
of the ]>er.son baptized, was adopted at an early period, 
though not enjoined by any eominand, or sanctioned by 
any example in Scripture. The first Christian WTiterwlio 
mentions it, in connexion with baptism, is Tertullian, who 
wTote after the middle of the .second century. How melan- 
choly are the eflects of human superstition ! — Hcnd. Buck. 

CROSS-BEARER, (pnrte-rroix, crvngcr ;) in the Roman 
Catholic church, the chaplain of an archbishop, or a pri- 
mate, who bears a cross before him on solemn occasions. 
The pope has the cross borne before him every wdiere ; a 
patriarch any where out of Rome; and primates, metro- 
politans, and those W'ho have aright to the palhim. through- 
out their respective juri.sdictions. Gregory XI . forbade all 
patriarchs and prelates to have, it borne in the presence of 
cardinals. A prelate w'cars a single cross, a patnaivh a 
double cross, and the pope a triple one on his arm.s 
Hmd. Burk. , , , 

CROWN, is a term properly taken for a cap ol state 
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worn on the heads ol sovereign pnnces, as a niaik of regal 
dignity, in Scripture there is fiequent mention made of 
crowns; and the use of iheiri seems to liiive been very 
common among the Ilelircws The liigh-priest wore a 
crown, whieli was girt ohont his inilre. <jr ifie lower part 
of his bonnet, and was tied nhoul his head. On ilie tore 
part was a plate of gold, with ihi sf* words engraven on it 
“Holiness to the Lord/' RaoiI. LNH L’P: tr. New-mar- 
ried persons of hoth sexes went* crowns upon their wedding 
day, (Cant. 1 1 ;) and, alliifling to this eustom, it is said 
that when God (Mileicd ini<» eovenant with the .lewisli na- 
tion, he put a beoiitifiil < rown upon their head R/. Mi. 12 
The first crowns were no moie than a bandelet drawn 
round the head, and lied behind, as we see it still repre- 
sented on nnalnls, A:e Alterwaids, they eonsisled ol‘ two 
hnndelets , hy deirrei's they took branches ol trees of divers 
lands, Are ; at length llx'y a<ldeil Ihnreis; and rinudins 
Satiinnnns sa 3 ^s llien* was not any plant of whieh erowais 
had not been mad<‘. 

There was always a ilillerenei', either m mailer or Ibrni, 
hctwcf'ii the crowns ol kings and great men, and those ol 
private ])ersons Tlie crowai ol a king was generally a 
while fillet hound about his forehead, the <‘\t remit ies 
whereof being lied behind the head, feM bai'k on tlii' neck, 
Sometimes thev were made of gold tissue, ad«)rne<l with 
jewels. That of the Jewish higli-jincst, wdiich is the 
most ancient of which we have any description, was a fil- 
let of gold placed upon his foielwad, and tied with a ribbon 
of a hyaeinth color, or azure blue The erowai, mitre, and 
diadem, royal fillet and tiara, are IVeipienily confounded. 
Crowms were bestowed on kings and princes, ns tlie prin- 
cipal marks of llieir dignity. David took the erown of tlie 
king of the Ammomtes irom oil’ his lu'ad . lln* crown 
weighed a talent of gold, and w'as moreover enriched with 
jewels, 2 Sam. 12: :{() 1 Chron. 2()' 2 The Amalekile, 
who valued himseH’ on killing *Saiil, brought this prince’s 
crown unto David, 2 Sam. 1- 10 1'lie crown \yas placed 
upon the head ol' young king Josiah, when lie was present- 
ed to tlie peofile, in order to be acknowledged by lliem, 2 
Chron. 23; 11. Barueli .says that the idols of tile Babylo- 
nian.s were golden crowns, Barucii (k <). Queens, loo, 
wore diadems among the Persians. King Ahnsnerns ho- 
nored Vashti with this iiKiik of power; and, after her di- 
vorce, the same favor wais granted to Rsther, chap. 2; 17. 
The ciders, in Rev. 4. 10, arc said to “ca.st their crowns 
before, the throne.” The allusion is licre to the tributary 
kings dependent upon the Roman emperors. TTerod look 
ofi his diadem m the pr(\seiiee of Augustus, til! ordered b» 
replace it. Tindates did homage to JNero by laying the 
ensigns of royalty at the foot of hts statue. 

Pilate’s guard plaited a crown of thorns, and placed it 
on the head ot Jesns Christ, (Malt 27. 2‘»,) with an mten- 
tion to insult him, under the eharaeter of the lung of the 
Jews. (See 'J'iiorn ) In a figurative sense, a erown sig- 
nifies honor, splendor, or dignity, M^nin. T); 10. Phil. 4: I,) 
and IS also used for rev. aid, heiaiuse conquerors, in the 
Grecian games, were rrowned, 1 Cor. P: 25 — TFr/Aw//, 

CRUCIFIX ; a <Toss, upon whirh the body of Christ is 
fastened in effigy, used hy the Roman Catholics, to excite 
m ihcir minds a stiong idea of oni Savior’*, pins’sion. — 
fhnd. Ihnh 

CRUCIFIXION. (Sco Cross ) 

CIIUCTGLR, (Caspvr,) one of the early reformers, was 
born at Leip.sie, m 1501, o| rehgiou.s parents, who took 
pains W'lth his religious as well a‘> literary education. He 
was naturally iiichned to melancholy^ loved retirement 
and nioditatioii, and sjiokc little Collected in him.self, he 
was absent in company, w hn h led his parents to Mippo.se 
him fhill of understanding Thib fear wais soon dispelled ; 
for w' hen pul under an abh* niaster, he displaycil a reach 
and strength of genius which surprised every one that 
knew^ him. Nothing m human seu'in e was too diilieult 
for his comprehension, and his indintry equalled the clear- 
ness of his judgment and ])enel ration df his mind At the 
same time he w-as modest, meek, and humble, patient 
chaste, and pioii.s. He studied theology at Wittenhiir'^’ 
where also he became profoundly skilled m the Hebrew! 
Being called to Magdeburg, he thcie taught with grf 3 at 
success and applause till 1527, wdien he was recalled to 
Wittenburg. Here be was occupied m preaching and ex- 


pounding the Scriplure.s with such judgment and iiscfnl- 
ne.s.s, that he soon received the degree of doctor in liiviniry. 
Botany and medicine also he studied and practised with 
much pleasure. Heie also he aided Luther in his iran.s- 
lafion of the Bible, and became emdeared to that great 
man by tii.s probity and sound doctrine. He was very 
expert iii wTiting, being able to write with ease and exact- 
ness whatcvi'r W'as spoken. To this extraordinary faculty 
we are indebted for many of J..uther’s precious remains. 
His Jiealth giving way under liis incessant studies and 
labors, he continued to glorify Gotl in sickmvss, realizing to 
the last the truth of the divine promises. He died in 1518, 
aged forty-four years.— A/o/dh/rw’.s Ecan" Bioir. 

CRUDEN, ( Anr.XANDF.K,) eouijnler of the Conc<irdarioe 
to the Holy Seriptiinvs, was horn at Aberdeen, m l7t)'J, and 
educated at tlx* Marisrhal college m lha,t city. In 1732, 
ho took up his stated re.sideix e in London, and engageil 
as a eorriM itir of the press, blending with tins oceujiation 
tlx* trade of a bookseller, which he carried on m a shop 
undrT the Royal Exeluinge. Here Ins literary attainmeuis, 
iixlefaiigable industry, and strict integrity, procured him 
the esteem of several persons eminent for -their wealth and 
influenee, ihrougli whose mterfereiiee he obtained tlie iqi- 
poinlment of bookseller to the queen, vacant hy the death 
of Mr. MHlthew.^. His (^mcordarx e first made appear- 
anee in 1737, and was dedicaleil to her majesty queen 
Caroline, consort of George II., wdio graciously accepted a 
copy of the woik at the hands of, the author, express(*d her 
great .satisfaction therewith, and declared her iiilentiori of 
rememlH*ring him, hut lived bnly sixteen days after the 
pie.s(‘titalion. Her death po'cluded the perform aiiei*. of 
herpromi.se, and w’as a son* disappointment to poor Cnt- 
den, w'ho be<*ame i mbarrasscil m pt‘cuniary dinieuliies, 
wdneh compelled him to dispose of his slock in trade, 
abandon his shoj), and lie was eventually confined m an 
asylum for insane persons, at Bethnal Green. Recoveiing 
the use of his mental faculties, he r(‘liirned to his former 
oceupation of eorri'dmg the press. He was a member of 
the Congregational church m Great Saint Helen’s, under 
the jiasloral care of Dr. Guyse, whom he styled his “failli- 
lul and beloved pastor ” He lived to sec a third eililion 
of hi.s vaJiialde Concimlanee published, m 170‘J ; after 
which he visitqd Aberdeen, his native place, where he 
continued about a year, and then returned to London, 
where he < )o.sed his days, at his lodgings in Camden street, 
Islington, on the 1st of November, 1770, aged seventy, 
being I’onnd d('ad m a praying posture. Among the many 
exeelleneies oi’ his eharaeter, his liberality was none of the 
least ; and the proceeds of the .second and third editions of 
his fkaieordanee (amouiiiing to eight hundred iiounds) 
enahled him to gratify it to a eonsiderahle extent. *'* Not- 
wiihslandmg his natural iiihrmities,” says Mr. Alexander 
('halmers, “ w’e cannot but venerate bis character; he 
was a man whom neither itifirmiiy nor neglocl could d<*- 
base ; who sought (‘oiisolatxm wlx‘re alone it could be 
loimd ; wbo.se :>orrt>ws served to uistruet him m the dis- 
tresses of others ; and who em]>loye<l hi*-- prosperity to 
relieve those, wlio, in every .sense, were ready to jiensh,” 
Offt, Dirt, ; Pfnid. llurk, 

CRUPH... 'fhe tender meretes of the wicked are crurl ; 
evi*ii their kiixlness ensnares and murders men’.s souls. 
Frov. 12: 10. O'o hnitflir ottf rniidti/ is to utter Ihreaten- 
iiigs, aixl to delight in want of lender .sympathy, and in 
doing mischief. P.s. 27. 12. — Droini. 

CRUSADE, may he applied to any war undertaken on 
pretence of defending the cause of religion, but has been 
chiefly u.sed for the expeditions of the Christians against 
the infidels for the conquest of Falestine. 

These expeditions commenced A.D. 1000. The founda- 
tion of them was a .superstitious veneration for those places 
where our Savior performed his miracles, and accompli.sh- 
ed the work of man’s redemption. .Tcrusalem had been 
taken and Palestine conquered by Ornar, Tlii.s proved a 
considerable interruption to tlx* pilgiirns, who flocked from 
all quarters to perform their devotions at the holy sepul- 
chre. They had, however, .still been allowed this liberty, 
on paying a small tribute to the Saracen caliphs, who were 
not much inclined to molest them. But, in 1061, this city 
changed its masters. The Turks took it from the Sara- 
cens; and being much more fierce and barbarous, the 
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pilgrims now found they could no longer perforin their de- 
votions with the same safety. An opinion was about this 
lime also prevalent in Europe*, wliich made these pilgrim- 
ages much more frequent than formerly : it was imagined, 
that the thousand years mentioned in Rev. 20. were ful- 
filled j that Christ was soon to make his appearance in Pa- 
lestine to judge the world ; and consequently that journeys 
to that e(»untry were in the highest degree meritorious, 
and even absolutely necessary. The muilit?ides ot pil- 
grims who now Hocked to PalesUuo, meeting with a veiy 
lough reception from thi; Turks, lilted all Fairope with 
eomjihnnls again.sl those infidels, who jmdaned the holy 
(ity, and derided the sacred myslcnes of (fiiristianity even 
in the place where they were fuUilled. Pope Cregoj-y VtJ. 
had formed a design of imiLing all the prine(‘s of (Oiristi n- 
dom against tht* Mahometans; hiU his e\oilmant <mi- 
eroaclimeiits upon the civil jiower of iiriie es had created 
him so many enemies, ami leiulered his sr heines so suspi- 
( ions, that he was not able to make great [n'<»gress m his 
nmlerlaking. The work was reserved for a meaner in- 
sirunient. Peter, commonly called the Hermit, a naiivn* 
of Amiens, in Picardy, had made the pilgrimage to Jeru- 
sah'in ; and, being deeply afl’eited willi the' dangers to 
wdiK'li that act of piety now <‘X posed th(' pilgrims, as well 
as with the opju'ession under which the Easl(‘uj Christians 
now labored, formed tlie hold, and, in nil ajqiearanee. uii- 
jiiactieahle design, of leading into Asia, from the faithest 
extremities of the West, arnoes sullii ient to sulidue those 
jioteni and warlike nations that now held the Holy Land 
ill slav'crv. He jitoposed his scheme to popi* Marlin H , 
who jirudi’iitly resolving not to interjiose his authority till 
he saw' a prohabdily of success, sutnmoiied at J'lac(‘niia a 
councif of font thousand ecclesiastics and thirty thousand 
seeufiirs. As no hall could be timiid large enough to eon- 
lam such a multitude, the assembly was held m a plain 
Here the pope himself, as well as Peter, harangued the }>eo- 
])](*, representing the dismal situation of llieir brethren in 
the East, and the imligiiity oflerod to the Ohrisiian name 
in allowing llie holy city to lemaiii in the hands of the in- 
fiilels These s])eechcs were so agreeable to those who 
heard them, that the whole multitutle suddenly ami vio- 
lently declared fur the w'ar, and sohuiiiily devoted thern- 
s('l\es to perforin tins service, which they believ'cd to be 
mentoiioiis in tin* sight of Clod. But llioiigh Italy seemed 
to have embr.tved the design with aulor, Martin thought it 
10 1 'cssary, in order to obtriin jwrfect success, to engage the 
grcfiter and more warlike nations in the same enterprise. 
Having, therefoie, exhorted Peter to visit the chief cities 
ami sovenagns of Chiisiemloin, he simimoned another 
conmal at (Meirnont, in Auvergne The fame of this great 
ami jaoiis design being now universally difi’useti, prmaired 
the attcmlan# of the greatest prelates, nobles, and princes , 
and wilt'll the ])ope and the hermit renewed their pathetic 
exhortations, the wdiole assembly, as if impelled by mmie- 
cliate ui'-piralion, exclaimed w’ltli one voice, “'ll isiIh' will 
(»{ Clod 'j'liese words weie deemed so mueli the ellecl 
ot a divine impulse^ that they were eui}iloyetl as U\e signal 
ol iemh;zvous and liatlle in all future exploits of tlies* ad- 
vt'iitiirers. Men ot all ranks mw flew to arms with the 
utmost ardor, and a' cross was affixed to Ihcir light shoiib 
(Icr by all who enlisted iii this holy entm-prise. Ai this 
time, Europe was sunk in llie most jirofoiind ignorance 
and superstition The ecclcsiaslu's Iiad gaim’d the great- 
est aseendaiit ov(‘r the human miml , and the jicople, w'ho 
eomnutted llie most horrid crimes ami disorders. Knew of 
no ollu'r exjnation than the observances mqwiscd on them 
by their spiritual pastors. But amidst the ab)e<'l supersti- 
tion whicli lunv piovailed, the military spliM had also um- 
ver'^ally diflused itself; and, though not siipp(»rted liy art 
or discipline, was become the general jusmoii of llie na- 
tions governed by the feudal law . All the great lords jios- 
sessed the, right ’of peace ami w’ar. They were eiigagi*d 
m I'ontmual ho-'lilities w ilh one another: the o}>eii eoun- 
Irv was become a scene of outrage ami disorder : the eilies, 
si’ill mean ami poor, were neither guarded by walls nor 
pi-otected bv ladvileges. Every man was obliged to dc- 
])end for saicty on Ids ow’ii force, or his piivato allianees; 
and valor was t lie only excellence which was held in es- 
teem, or ga\c‘ one mail tlie pre-erninenco above another. 
When alTthe uartu ular simerstitions therefore were here 


united m one great object, the. anlor for private hostilities 
took the same direction ; ‘‘and all Europe,” a,s the princess 
Anna Comnena expresses it, torn from its foundations, 
seemed ready to precipitate itself in one united body upon 
Asia.” 

All ranks ol men now deeming the crusades the only 
road to heaven, were impatient to open the wuiy w'ltli their 
swords to the holy city. Nobles, artisans, peasants, evmi 
priests, enrolled their names ; and to decline this service, 
w'as liranded with the reproach of impiety or cowardiee. 
The nobles were moved, by the romantic spirit of the age, 
to hope for Ojmleut establishments in the East, the chief 
.sc at of arts and commerce at that tune. In piirsiiii of 
these chimerical projects, they sold at low puces iheir an- 
cient castles and inhcrilariccs, winch had now' lost all va- 
lue in tlicir eyes. "J'Ik* infirm arul aged eontnhuied to the 
ex]K*diu<m by pre*.enls and money, and many of tlu'm 
altemh'd it in person ; being determined, if |x>ssible, to 
laeailK' their last in siglil of that city where tht'ir Sat lor 
died for them, t'ven w'oiiien, concealing their sex umlci 
the disguise of aniior, attended the camp; and olien loi • 
got lli<‘ir duty still more bv pruslitlilmg themselves to the 
airny. 1'he greatest eruninals were forw'ard m a servire 
winch they etHisidered as an expiation for all ci lines; ami 
the most enormous disorders weie, diuing the course ot 
these expeditnms, coinnnlted by men jniued to WMckediiess, 
encouraged by exair\])le, and impelled by necessity. Tlic 
adventurers wej'c at last ^o immerous, that their sagaeiou's 
leaders became appr(’hen.>.ive lest tbe gn'atness ot the 
armament would be ilic cnnsi* of its own disappointment. 
*For this reason they permuted an imdiscipliued multitude, 
c'ompntcd at llirec* hiimlred thousand men. to go before* 
llicin under the eoininand ol IVter the Hennil. and Gautier 
or Walte.r, surnanied the ilie/e’y/fss, from his being a soldier 
of fortime. These took tlie load io\vaid:> Constantinojde, 
throiigli Hiingai y and Bulgaria: and trusting that Hea- 
ven, bv siiyierriatnral apsistaiiee, woulil sup]'>lv all their 
necessilirs, they made mi provision for subsi.stcucc m ilicir 
march. They soon found themselv(*s obliged to obtain by 
plunder what they vainly expected from iniMcles; and 
the eiirageil inhabitants of ih<‘ countries through which 
they passed attacked the disorderly mnlliimlc, and slaugh- 
tcretl them without resislani'c. The mote disciplined ar- 
mies foilow<*(l after; nml, passing the straits of Constanti- 
nojile, were imislcied in tlx* pluimsof Asia, and amounted 
m the whoh* to seven hiimlred thousand men. The princes 
engagi’d in this first crusaile weie, Hugo, count of Ver- 
mamiois, broth<*r to Tlnlip I., King of France* ; Robert, 
duke of Normandy ; Robei t, enrl of Flanders ; Raymond, 
earl of Toulouse ami Si Giles; the ('('lebraled Godfrey of 
Bouillon, duke (»f Lorrain, witli his brothers Bahlwin and 
Eustace, Stephen, eail oi Chartres and Blois ; Hugo, 
count of St Foul, w iih many other lords. The general 
rcndez\ons was at (\>nstanliiio{)le. In this expedilion, 
Godfr»‘v besieged ami look llu* city of Nice. ,I(*nisab m 
was t:iKen bv the confedt'iatetl uimy, and Godfrey chosen 
king 'file ChrisUans gained the lainous battle of Asea- 
lt»n against the siib'iii of Egypt, wdnch jmt an end to the 
fust crusade, but m»t to the syant ol crusading. The rage 
rnntinued for iic.'ir t w'o cmitiines. The sei'oml crusadi*, in 
1 1 I I was lieaded by the emperor Conrade HI., and Louis 
VII , King of Frame. The emperor's army was either 
destioV(*fl by the enemy, or perished tlirough the treachery 
of Mamie!, the Greek emperor; and (he second army, 
through the unfaithfulness of the Chriblians of Syria, was 
torced to break up tlie siege of Damascus. I'he third cru- 
sade, in 11S8, immediately followed the taking of .Terusa- 
lem by Saladin, the .sultan of Egypt. Tlie princes engaged 
til tins expedilion w ere, the emperor Frederic Barbaros.sa ; 
Frederic, duke of Suabia, his second son ; Leopold, duke 
ol Austiia ; Berthold, duke of Moravia ; Herman, nianpiis 
of Baden; the counts of Nassau, Thuringia, Misseii, and 
Holland; and abovo sixty other jirinees of the emjme; 
with tlie bishops of Besmicon, Cambrny, IMuri'-ter, Osua- 
burg, Missen, Bassau, Vi.sburg, nnd .sever.il oihe..^ In 
ibis expedition, tbe emperor Frederii* defen toil l!ie sultan 
of Icoiiium: his son l^rcdcrie, pdiied by (iny Liisr*nan, 
king of Jerusalem, in vain endeavmed to taK(‘ Acie or 
Ptolcmais. During these Inirisaclions. Plnlii’ ilnenst'o., 
kin^^of France, ami Richard 1 long of En'-I-nd, |oim d 
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the crusade j by wliich means the Christian army consisted 
of three hundred thousalid fightiog men j but great dispute?? 
happening between the kings of France and England, the 
former quitted the Hoty Land, and Richard concluded a 
peace with Saladin. The fourth crusade was undertaken 
m 1195 , by the emperor Henry VI., after Saladin*s death. 
In this expeditiem, the Christians gained several battl^ 
against the infidels, took a great many towns, and wfere in 
the way of success, when the death of the emperor obliged 
them to quit the Holy Land and return into Germany. 
Tlic fifth crusade was published by pope Innocent III., m 
1 198 . Those engaged in it made fruitless effort.^ for the 
recovery of the Holy Land ; for, though John de Neule, 
who commanded the fleet equipped in Flanders, arrived at 
Ptoleraais a little after Simon of Montfort, Renard of Dam- 
pierre, and others, yet the plague destroying many of them, 
and the rest either returning, or engaging in the petty 
quarrels of the Christian princes, there was nothing done ; 
so that the sultan of Aleppo easily defeated their troops, 
in 1204. The sixth crusade began in 1228 j in which tne 
Christians took the town of Damietta, but were forced to 
surrender it again. In 1229, the emjiror Frederic made 
peace with the sultan for ten years. About 1240, Richard 
earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry HI. king of jEngland, 
arrived in Palestine, at the head of the English crusade ; 
but finding it most aAvantageous to conclude a peaije, be. 
re-embarked, and steered towards Italy. In 1244, the 
Karasmians, being driven out of Turkey^by the Tartars, 
broke into Palestine, and gave the Christians a general 
defeat near Gaza. The seventh crusade was headed, in. 
1249, by St. Lewis, who took the town of Damietta ; but a 
sickness happening in the Christian army, the king endea- 
vored a retreat ; in which, being pursued by the infidels, 
most of his army were miserably butchered, and himself 
and the nobility taken prisoners. A truce was agreed 
upon for ten years, and the king and lords .set at liberty. 
The eighth qrusade, in 1279, wa.s headed by the same 
prince, who made himself nm.ster of the port and castle of 
Carthage, in Africa ; but dying a short lime after, he left 
his army in a very ill condition. Soon after, the king of 
Sicily coming up with a good fleet, and joining Philip the 
Bold, son and successor of Lewis, the king of Tunis, after 
several engagements with the Christians, in which he was 
aH-ays worsted, desired peace, which was granted upon 
conditions advantageous to the Christians : after which, 
both princes embarked to their own kingdoms. Prince 
Edward, of England, who arrived at Tunis at the time of 
this treaty, sailed towards Ptolemais, where he landed a 
small bo(ly of three hundred English and French, and 
hindered Bcndochar from laying siege to Ptolemais : but 
being obliged to return to take possession of the crown of 
England, this crusade ended without contributing any 
thing to the recovery of the Holy Land. In 1291, the 
town of Acre or Ptolemais was taken and plundered by 
the sultan of Egypt, and the Christians quite driven out 
of Syria. There has been no crusade since that period, 
though several popes have attempted to stir up the Chris- 
tians to such an undertaking ; particularly Nicholas IV., 
in 1292, and Clement V., in 1311. 

Though these crusades were effects of the most ab- 
surd superstition, they tended greatly to promote the good 
of Europe. Multitudes, indeed, were destroyed. M. Vol- 
taire computes the people who peri.shed in the different 
expeditions, at upwards of two millions. Many' there 
were, however, who returned ; and these having conversed 
so long with people who lived in a much more magnificent 
way than themselves, began to entertain some taste for 
a refined and polished way of life. Thus the barbarism 
in wrhich Europe had been so long immersed, began to 
wear off soon after. The princes, also, who remained at 
home, found means to avail themselves of the frenzy of 
the people. By the absence of such numbers of restless 
and martial adventurers, peace was established in their 
dpmittlqns. They also look the opportunity of annexing 
cd their crowns many considerable fiefs, either by pur- 
chase, or the extinction of the heirs ; and thus the mis- 
chiefs which must always attend feudal governments were 
considerably lessened. With regard to the bad success of 
the crasaders^ it was scarcely possible that any other thing 
coaid hartven lo them. The emnerors of Constantinople, 


instead of assisting, did all in their power to disqpncert 
their Schemes ; they were jealous, and not without reason, 
of such an inundation of barbarianSv. Yet, had they con- 
sidered their true interests, they would rather have assisted 
them, or at least stood neater, than enter into alliances * 
vrith the Turks. They followed tne latter method, however, 
and were often of very great disservice to the western ad- 
venturers, ^hich at last occasioned the loss of their city. 
But the .worst enemies the crusaders had were their own 
internal feuds and dissensions. They neither could agree 
while marching together in armies ^mth a view to con- 
quest, nor could they jinite their conquests tmder one go- 
vernment after they had made them. They set up three 
small states, one at Jerusalem, another at Antioch, and 
another at Edessa. These states, instead of assisting, 
made war upon each otlier, and on the Greek emperors j 
and thus t!ecame an easy prey to the common enemy 
The horrid cruelties they committed, too, must have in- 
spired the Turks with the most invincible hatred*' against 
them, and made them resist with the greatest obstinacy. 
They were such as could have been committed only by 
barbarians inflamed with the most bigoted enthusiasm. 
When Jerusalem was taken, not only tfc numerous garri- 
son were put to the sword^but the inhabitants were nias- 
sqcred without mercy and without distinction. No or 
sex was spared, not even sucking children. According to 
Voltaire, some Christians, who had been suffered by the 
Turks to live in that city, led the conquerors into the most 
private cave.s, where women had concealed themselves 
with their children, and not one of them was suffered to 
escape. What eminently shows the enthusiasm by which 
these conqueror^ were animated, is their behavior after 
this terrible Slaughter. They marched over heaps of dead 
bodies towards the holy sepulchre, and, while their hands 
were polluted with the blood of so many innocent persons, 
sung anthems to the common Savior of mankind. Nay, 
so far did their religious enthusiasm overcome their fu- 
ry, that these ferocious* conquerors now burst into tears. 
If the absurdity and wickedness of their conduct can be 
exceeded by any thing, it must be by what follows. In 
1204, the frenzy of crusading seized the children, who are 
ever ready to imitate what they see their parents engaged 
in. Their childish folly was encourageu by the monks 
and school-masters ; and thousands of those innocents were 
conducted from the houses of their pai'entl;, on the super- 
stitious interpretation of these words : — Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings hast thou perfected praise.’’ Their 
base conductors sold a part of them to the Turks, and the 
rest perished miserably. See Hume^s History of England^ 
vol. i. p. 292, &c. and vol, ii. p. 280 ; Bncydopedia Britan^ 
nica ; and Mosheim^s Ecclesiastical History. --^end. Buck* 

CRUSE ; a small vessel for holding water, and other 
liquids, 1 Sam. 26: 11. Our translators have rendered by 
the word cruses no less than three words, which are offered 
by the Hebrew j and which, no doubt, describe different 
utensils j though, perhaps, all may be taken as vessels for 
the purpose of containing liquid, 1 Sam. 26: 11. 1 Kings 
14: 3. 2 Chron. 2: 20. — Cahnet. 

CRY. This word is used in several senses. “The 
blood»of Abel crieth from the ground,” where it was spik, 
Gen. 4: 10. “ The cry of Sodom ascended up to heaven,” 
18; 20. The cries of the Israelites, oppressed by the E^p- 
lians, rose up to the throne of God, Exod. 3: 9. “ He 
looked for juagment, but behold oppression ; for righteous- 
ncs.s, but behold a ciy,” Isa. 5: 7. “ If my land cry against 
me, or the furrows likewise thereof complain,” says Job, 
31: 38. The'force of these expressions is such, that any 
explanation would only weaken them. — Calmt. 

CRYPTO-CALVINlSTS J a name given, some lime 
after the reformation, to the ftivorers of Calvinism in 
ony, Denmark, Sweden, A;c., on account of their secret at- 
tachment to the Genevan doctrine and discipline. — Hend* 
Buck. 

CRYSTAL. The Hebrew kereeh is rendered by our 
translators, cnjstdly (Ezek. 1: 22.) frosty (Gen. 31: 40, &c.) 
and my Job 6: 16, &c. The word primarily denotes wc, 
and it is given to a perfectly transparent and hyaline gem, 
from its resemblance to this substance. — CalmeL 

CUBIT*, a measure used among the ancients. The 
Hebrews call it amek the mother of ether measures ; in Greek, 
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pechus, A cabit ongiaally was the distance fuom the el- 
bow to the extremity of the middle finger*: this is the 
fourth part of a W(i^*pro|K>rtioi]ied man’s stature. The 
common cubit is eighteen inches. *The Hebrew cubit, ac- 
cording to bishoip Cumberland and M. Pelletier, is twenty- 
one inches j but others fix it at eighteen ♦inches. The 
talmudists observe, that the Hebrew cubit was larger by 
one quarter than the Roman. Lewis Capellus and others 
that there were two sorts of cubits among 
the Hebrews , one sacred, the other common ; the sacn^ 
contaimng three feet, the common containing a foot and a 
half. Moses assigns to the Levites a thousand sacred 
cubits of land round about their cities, (Num. 35; 4 ;) and 
m the next verse he gives them two thousand common 
ones. The opinion, however, is very probable, that the 
cubit varied in different districts and cities, and at differ- 
ent times, dsc. — Watson, 

CUCKOW ; an unclean bird, Lev. 11: 16. We are not 
certain of the bird intended by Moses under this name ; 
the strength of the Versions is in favor of the sea-mew^ or 
guU, Geddes renders, ** the hofn-owiy ’ but we incline to 
the opinion of Shaw, who undCrstandsit of the rhaad, or 
sa/-saf, a granivorous and gregarious bird, which wants the 
hinder t6c ; though we confess we see no reason for thq 
exclusion of this bird by Mtjses. — Calmet. 

CUCUMBER, (Hum. 11: 5 ;) the Ihiit of a plant very 
common in our gafdens. Toumefort mentions six kinds, 
of which the white and green are most esteemed. They 
are very plentiful in the East, especially in Egypt, and 
much superior to ours. Maillet, in describing the vegeta- 
bles which the modem Egyptians have for food, tells us, 
that melons, cucumbers, and onions are tlie most common ; 
and Celsius and Alpinus describe the E Aptian cucumbers 
as more agreeable to the taste and of .more easy digestion 
than the European.— IPirt.siwi. # 

CUDWOBTH, (Ralph, D. B.) now best known as the 
•author of The true Intellectual System of the Univer.se/’ 
was bora in 1617, at Aller, in Somersetshire, of which 
place his father was rector. He whs admitted as a pen- 
sioner of Emanuel college, Cambridge, at the age of thir- 
teen j and so great was his diligence as an academical 
student, that in 1639 he took the degree of master of arts, 
and was elected fellow of his college. He became so emi- 
nent as a tutor, that the nuinber of his pupils exceeded all 
precedent. In 1644, he took the degree of bachelor of 
divinity, and was chosen master of Clare-hall, and in the 
following year made Regius professor of Hebrew. In 1678, 
he was installed prebendary of Gloucester. In the same 
y^r, he published his grand work, entitled << The true Intel- 
lectual System of the Universe,” &c. in folio. This wwk, 
which is an iinmehse store-house of ancient literature, was 
intended by the author to be a confutation of .atheism. It 
is a work of great power and erudition, although the at- 
tachment of the author to the Platonism of the Alexandri- 
an school has led him to advance some opinions w'hich 
border on incomprehensibility and mysticism. Besides 
the articles already mentioned, Br, Cudworth published 
a sermon against the doctrine of Reprobation,” and also 
left behind him several unpublished manuscripts, of which 
one only, A Treatise concerning eternal and immutable 
Morality,” has been printed. His other unpublished ma- 
nuscripts, now in the British museum, are, “ A Treatise on 
mural Good and Evil << A Treatise on Liberty and Ne- 
cessity j” ” A Commentary on the Seventy Weeks of Ba- 
riiol;” A Treatise on the Creation of the World j” «A 
Treatise on the Learningof the Hebrews/’ and “An Ex- 
planation of the Notion of Hobbes concerning God and 
Spirits.” 

, Cudworth died at Cambridge, June 26, 1688, and was 
intejred in the chapel of Christ’s college. He was a man 
of very extensive erudition, excellently skilled in the 
learned languages and antiquity, a good mathematician, 
a subtle philosopher, and a profound metaphysician. Yet, 
with all his great attainments, he is saia to have been 
.scarcely less distinguished for his piety and modesty. 
According to Br. Burnet, he considered Christianity as a 
revelation from God, whose object is to elevate the heart 
and affections, and sweeten human nature j and that “he 
prosecuted this with a strength of genius, and avast com- 
pass of learning j that he was a man of ^eat conduct and 


prudence ; upon which his enemies did very falsely accuse 
Mm of craft and dissimulation.” Lord Shaftesbury styles 
Mm “an excellent and learned divine, of the highest au- 
^ority at home and abroad .” — Birches Gen, Biog. j Joneses 
Chris, Biog. 

CULBEES; the members of a very ancient religious 
fraternity, whose principal seat was the island of Iona, or 
Icolumkil, one of the western islands of Scotland, but 
Whose laborious missionary exertions were extended over 
considerable portions of Scotland, England, Wales, and 
Ireland, and in whose constitution we discover a simplici- 
ty of views and habits which necessarily lead us to asso- 
ciate them with the men of more primitive times. They 
owe their establishment to Columba, a native of Ireland, 
who, after proceeding to Scotland, apd succeeding in the 
conversion of the northern Piets to Christianity, landed at 
Hii, or I6na, in the year 563, and received the island from 
the king of that j^epple for the purpose of founding a mo- 
nastery. Here he erected a seminary, in which he taught 
his disciples the Holy Scriptures, to the study of which he 
was himself devotedly attached j and w'hen they were duly 
prepared,, he sent them forth, wdth the holy book in their 
hand, to cvangeluie the dark and benighted regions which 
extended in every direction. They held no fellowship with 
the church of Rome, and for many centuries maintained 
their ground against the attempted encroachments of that 
see. They rejected auricular confession, penance, and 
absolution ; knew nothing of the chrism in baptism, or the 
rite of confirmation ; and opposed the doctrine of the real 
presence, the worship of saints and angels, and the celi- 
Dacy of the clergy, and works of supererogation. In the 
twelfUi century, their influence began to be overpowered 
by the force of popish superstition j but they resisted to 
the very last every effort that was made to incorporate 
their s^luded esiablishment with the dominant hierarchy. 

Their form of government was essentially Presbyterian. 
To the members of their synod, or assembly, w^as given 
the name of seniores, or elders, to w'hom, in their collective 
capacity, belonged the right of appointing and ordaining 
those who engaged in the ministerial or missionary office. 
To these, when settled in any particular place, was given 
the designation of bishop — a aitmhy wdiich does not ap- 
pear to have been in any respect different from that of 
presbyter or pastor. These bishops, to how great soever 
a distance they resided from Iona, w^ere subject to the dis- 
cipline of the college, with which they kept up a regular 
correspondence. 

It is not knowm in what precise year the Culdees be- 
came extinct, but there is reason to believe that, in the 
west of Scotland, they continued to exhibit a testimony on 
behalf of primitive truth in opposition to the corruptions 
of Rome, till very near the period when the light of the 
reformation was introduced into those northern parts of 
our island. — Hend. Buck ; Watson. 

CUMBER. Barren sinners in the church cumhtr God?s 
ground, they oflend Godj they grieve ministers and 
saints ; fill up room to no purpose, and hinder the spiritual 
growth of others. Luke 13: 7. — Broren. 

CUMMIN, (Isa. 28: 25, 27. Matt. 23: 23.) This is an 
umbelliferous plant, in ap^arance resembling fennel, but 
smaller. Its seeds have a bitterish warm taste, accompa- 
nied wdth an aromaUc flavor, not of the most agreeable 
land. An essential oil is obtained from them by distilla- 
tion. The Jew^s sowed it in their fields, and, when ripe, 
threshed out the seeds with a rod, Isa, 28: 25, 27. The 
Maltese sow it, and collect the seeds in the same man- 
ner.-— TYctsoa. 

CUMMINGS, (^RAHAM,) a missionary, graduated at 
Brown university, in 1776, and died at Phipsburgh, Maine, 
August 31, 1827, aged seventy-two. He had never any 
p^toral charge, but was strictly an itinerant preacher or 
missionary. He was known and respected in almost all 
the towns along the coast from Rhode Island to Pa.«sania- 
quoddy, especially m the islands which had no settled 
minister. In his little boat he often traversed, alone, the 
waters along the w^hole coast .of Maine, and preached the 
gospel of Jesus Christ in the islands. For these toils in 
the cause of benevolence the world will not honor him, as 
it honors the blood-stained hero j but such toils will not be 
unrewarded. He published a few treatises.— 
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CUP. This word is taken in a two-foid seuvse; proper, 
and figurative. In a jsroper sense, it signifies a vessel, 
such os people drink out of at meals. Gen. 40: 13. It was 
anciently the custom, at great entertainments, for the go- 
vernor of the feast to appoint to each of his guests the 
kind and proportion of the wine which they were to drink, 
and what he had thus appointed them it was deemed a 
breach of good manners either to refuse or not to drink up ; 
hence a man’s cup, both in sacred and profane authors, 
came to signify the portion, whellier of good or evil, which 
happens to him in this world. Thus, to drink the cup of 
trembling,” or of the fury of the Lord,” is to be afflicted 
with sore and terrible judgments, Isa. 51: 17. Jer. 25: 15 — 
29. Ps. 75; 8. What Christ means by the expression, we 
cannot be at a loss to understand, since in two remarkable 
passages, Luke 22: 42, and John 18: 11, he has been his 
own interpreter. LethrUe poculum bibfref “to drink the 
deadly cup,” or cup of death, was a common phrase among 
the Jews ; and from them, we have reason to believe, out 
Lord borrowed it. 

Cup of blessing, (1 Cor. 10; 16,) is that which was 
blessed in entertainments of ceremony, or solemn ser- 
vices j or, rather, a cup over which God was blessed for 
having furnished its contents; that is, foy giving to men 
the fruit of the vine. Our Savior, in the last supper, bless- 
ed God over the cup, and gave it to each of bis apostles 
to drink, Luke 22: 20. 

Cup OF Salvation, (Ps. 116: 13;) a phrase of nearly 
the same import as the former, a cup of thanksgiving, of 
blessing the Lord for his saving mercies, We sec, in 2 
Macc. 6: 27, that the Jews of Egypt, In their festivals for 
deliverance, offered cups of salvation. The Jews have at 
this day cups of thanksgiving, Which arc blessed, in their 
marriage ceremonies, and in entertainments made at the 
circumcision of their children. Some commentators think 
that “ the cup of salvation” was a libation of wine poured 
on the victim sacrificed on thanksgiving occasions, ac- 
cording to the law of Moses, Ex. 29: 40. — IVatson. 

CURATE ; the lowest degree in the church of England ; 
he w’ho represents the incumbent of a church, parson, or 
vicar, and officiates in his .stead ; he i.s to be licensed and 
admitted by the bishop of the diocese, or by an ordinary 
having episcopal jurisdiction ; and when a curate hath 
the approbation of the bishop, he usually appoints the sa- 
lary too. A curate, having no fixed estate in his curacy, 
not being in.stitmed and inducted, may be removed at 
pleasure by the bishop, or incumbent. But there are per- 
petual curates as well as temporary, who are appointed 
where tithes are impropriate, and no vicarage endow- 
ed : these are not removable, and the impropriators are 
obliged to find them ; .some whereof have certain {xirtions 
of the tithes settled on them. Curates must subscribe the 
declaration according to the act of uniformity, or are liable 
to imprisonment.— J/erid. Buck, 

CURIA, (Papal,) is a collective appellation of all the 
authorities m Rome, which exercise the rights and privi- 
leges enjoyed by the pope, as first bishop, superintendent, 
and pastor of the Roman Catholic churdi. The right to 
grant or confirm ecclesiastical appointments is exercised 
by the Bataria, or papal chancery, which has its name 
Irom the common subscription, Datum apud Sanctum Pe- 
irum. This body receives petitions, draws up answers, 
and collects the revenues of the pope, for the pallia, spo- 
lia, benefices, annates, &c. It is a lucrative branch of the 
papal government, and part of the receipts goes^to the 
apostolic chamber. In former times, the cardinar grand 
penitentiary, as president of the pmiUuzieriay had a very 
great influence. He still issues all dispensations and ab- 
solutions in respect to vows, penances, fasts, &c. ; in re- 
gard to which the pope has reserved to himself the dis- 
pensing power : also with respect to marriages within the 
degrees prohibited to Catholics. Be.sides4hese authorities, 
whose powers extend over all Catholic Christendom, there 
are in Rome several others occupied only with the govern- 
ment flf the Roman state ; as the sogra consulia, or chief 
criminal court, in which the cardinal secretary of stale 
pnssides j the signatura S giusHzia, a court for civil cases, 
coB«ifitiiigs»f twelve prelates, over which car dintd pro- 

wditore, or papal minister of justice, presides, and with 
which the signatura di grazia concurs ; the apostolic cham- 
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her, in which twelve prelates are employed under the ear* 
dmalc camerUngOj administering the property of the church 
and the papal domains, and receiving the revenue which 
belongs to the pope aslemporOl and spiritual sovereign of 
the Roman state, >ad also ttiat Which he derives from 
other countries which stand immediately under him, and 
are his fiefs. Besides these, there is a number of govern- 
ors, prefects, procuratori, flee. 4n the different branches of 
the administration. The drawing up Of bulls, answers, 
and decrees, whieffl are issued by the pope himself, or by 
these authorities, is done by the papal chancery, consisting 
ofa vice-chancelJk)r and twelve abireviatm, assisted by se- 
veral hundred secretaries t the breves only arc excepted, 
and are drawn up by a particular cardinal. All these of- 
fices are filled by clergymen ; and many of them are so 
lucrative, that considerable sums are paid for them, some- 
what in the same manner as commissions are purchased 
in the English army. ' At the death of Sixtus V. there 
existed four thousand venal offices of this kind ; but this 
number has Since been diminished, and many abuses have 
been abolished. 

The highest council of the pope, corresponding in some 
measure to the privy council of a monarch, is the college 
of the cardinals^ convened whenever the pq()er thinks ut. 
Thfi^ sessions of this senate, "which presides over all the 
other authorities in Rome, are called consistories. They 
are of three different kinds. The secret consisiory is held 
generally twice a month, after the pope has given private . 
audience to every cardinal. In these sessions, bishops are 
elected, pallia granted, ecclesiastical and political afiairs 
of importance transacted, and resolutions adopted on the 
reports of ihe congregations delegated by the consistory. 
Beatifications and canonizations also originate in this 
body. Different from the secret am the semi-secret consis- 
tories, the delibcratiom? of which relate principally to poli- 
tical affairs, nnd the results of them are communicated to 
the ambassadors of foreign powers. The public consistories* 
avi seldom held, and are principally ceremonial assem- 
blies : in these the pope receives ambassadors, and makes 
known important resolutions, canonizations, establish- 
ments of orders, flee. According to rale, all cardinals re- 
siding in Rome should take part in the consistories;, but, 
in point of fact, no one appears without being specially 
summoned by the pope ; who, if able to do so, always 
presides in person, and the cardinal secretary of state 
(who Is minister of the interior and for foreign affairs) is 
always present, as are likewise the cardinals presidents of 
the authorities. 

At present, there are twenty-two congregations of cardi- 
nals at Rome : 1. The holy Roman and general inquisi- 
tion, or holy office (5««^e n^ae.) 2. Visita apostolica, 3. 
Consisloridle. 4. Vescovi regolari. 5. De foncilio (^Tridenti* 
no.) 6. Residenza di vescovi. 7. Imnamita ecclesiastiea. 8. 
Propaganda. 9. Indict (of prohibited books.) 10. Sagri 
riti. 11. Ceremoniale. 12. Disciplitta regolare (orders of 
monks.) 13. Indulgenze e sagre reliqt^. 14. Esame dei 
vescovi. 15. Correztoni dei Ub^ delta chiesa Orientate. 16. 
Fabbrica di S. Pietro. 17, CmsuUa. 18. Bmngovemo. 
19. Loretta. - 20. Hydravik works and the Pontine marshes. 
21. Economica. 22. Extraordimry tccUsiastkal affairs. Few, 
however, of these congregations are fully supplied with 
officers. — Hmd, Buck. 

CURIOSITY ; a propensity or disposition of the «oul 
which inclines it to inquire after new objects, and to de- 
light in viewing them . Curiosity is proper, when it springs 
from a desire to know our duty, to mature our judgments, 
to enlarge our minds, and to regulate our conduct ; but 
improper when it-wishes to know more of God, of the de- 
crees, the origin of evil, the state of men, or the nature 
of things, than it is designed for us to loiow. The evil of 
this is evi^nt. It reproaches Godls goodness ; it is a vio- 
lation of Scripture, (Dent. 22; 29 ;) it robs us of our time ; 
it often makes us unhappy ; lessens our useftilness, and 
produces mischief.* To cure this disposition, let m consi- 
der the divine command, (Phil. 4: 6,) that every thing es- 
sential is revealed ; that God cannot err ; that we shall be 
satisfied in a future state, John 13: 7. Curiosity concern- 
ing the affairs of others is exceedingly reprehensible. It 
interrupts,” says an elegant writer, “ the order, and breaks 
the peace of society. Persons of this disposition are dan- 
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gerous troublcrs of the world. Crossing the lines in which Ureek and Roman writers to the before-mentioned coun- 
othcrs Dwvc, tlmr create confusion, and awaken resent- tries of Africa, have involved some portions of both sa- 
ment. Hence, m^y a friendship has been broken j the cred and profene history in almost inextricable confusion 
^ace of many a family has been overthrown j and much The first country which bore this name, and which was 
bitter and l^ing discord h^ been propagated through so- doubtless the original settlement, was that which is de- 
ciety. Such a disposition is entirely the reverse of that scribed by Moses as encompassed by the river Gihon, or 
amiable spint of charity bur I^rd inculcates. Charity, Gyndes ; which enciicles a great pan of the province of 
like the sm^ bnghtos every object on which it shines : a Chu?estan in Persia. In process of time, the increasing 
censorious disposition casts ^ery character into the dark- family spread over -the vast territory of India and Ara- 
est shade It wiu It is to be further observed^ that him: the whole of which tract, from the Ganges to the 

all impertment cunosky about the affairs of others tends Orders of Egypt, then became the land of Cush, or Asi- 
gre^iy to obstruct perscmal reformation. They who are atic Ethiopia, the Citshst Dweepa of Hindoo geo- 

so officiously occupied about their neighbors, have little lei- gsaidiy. Until dispossessed of this countiy, or a great 
sure, and.less mclmation, to observe theirpwn defects, or part ctf it, by the posterity of Abraham, the Ishmaelites 
to mind toeir,own duty . From their inquisitive researches, and Midianites, they, by a further dispersion, passed over 
they find, or imagme they find, in th^ behavior of others, into Africa} which, iu its turn, became the land of Cush, 
an apol(^ for their own fkifings ; and the. favorite result or Ethiopia, the Cmha Vmepa withautf of the Hindoos : 
01 their inquiries geuerally iS, to rest satisfied with them- the only country so understood after the commencement 
selves. We should consider, -also, tb§t every excursion of of the Christian era. Even from this last refuge, they 
vam curiosity about oUiers is a subtraction from that time were comi>eUed, by the influx of fresh settlers from Ara- 
and thought'wjjjch are due to ourselves, and to God. In bia, Egypt, and Canaan, to extend their migrations still 
the great circle of human affairs, there is room for every further westward, into the heart of the African continent : 
one to be busy and well employed injiis own province, where only, in the wodHy-headed negro, the genuine Cush- 
without encroaching upon that of others. It is the province ite is .to be found. 

of sui^riors to direct— of inferiors to obey ; of the learned Herodotus relates that Xerxes had, in the army prepar- 
to be instructive— of the ignorant to be docile } of the old ed for his Grecian expedition, both Oriental and African 
to be commumcaMve— of the young to be advisable and Ethiopians : and adds, that they resembled each other in 
diligent. In alt the various relations which subsist among every outward circumstance except their hair ; that of 
us in life, as husband and wife, master and servants, pa- the Asiatic Ethiopians being long and straight, while the 
rents and children, relations and friends, rulers and sub- hair of those of Africa was curled, 
jects, innumerable duties stand ready to be performed ; In the time of our Savior, (and indeed from that time 
innumerable calls to activity present themselves on every forward,) by Ethiopia^ was meant, m a general sense, the 
hand, sufficient to fill up with advantage and honor the ctmntries south of Ej^pt, then but imperfectly known : 
wholb time of man.*^ ^e Blair^s Sermonsj vol. iv. ser. 8 } of one of which, that Candace was queen whose eunuch 
ClarluiH Sertnon^^ ser. on tteut. 29: 29; Seed^s Posthumous was liaptized by Philip. (See Ethioha.) — Walsm. 
SemonSi ser. 7 ; S^ague^s Poem. — Hend. BucL CUSTOM, a very comprehensive terra, denoting the 

CURSE. In Scripture language, it signifies the just manners, ceremonies, and fashions of a people, which 
and lawful senten^ of God’s law, (xindemning^pWjmeiy^o having turned into habit, and passed into use, obtain the 
suffer the full punishraent of their sin, or the pumshmSat force of laws. Custom and habit are often confoimded. 
inflicted on account of transgre^ion. Gal. 3: 10. By custom, we mean a frequent reiteration of the same 

God denounced his curse against the serpent which had act } and by haJfnt, the effect that custom has on the mind 
seduced Eve, (Gen. 3: 14.) and against Cain, who had or the body. (See Habit.) 

imbued his hands in his brother Abel’s blood, 4; 11. He Viewing man,” says lord Kaimes, a sensitive 
also promised to bless those who should bless Abraham, being, and perceiving the influence of novelty upon him, 
and to curse those who should curse him. The divine would one suspect that custom has an equal influence ? 
maledictions are not merely imprecations, nor are they And yet our nature is equally susceptible of both ; not 
impotent wishes : but they" carry their eflfects with them, only in different objects, but frequently in the same, 
ana are attended with all the miseries they denounce or When an object is new, it is enchanting } familiarity ren- 
foretcll. (See Anathema.) ' it indiirerent; and custom, after a longer familiarity, 

Holy men sometimes prophetically cursed particular makes it again desirable. * Human nature, diversified 
persons; (Gen. 9: 25. 49:7. Dent. 27: 15. Josh. 6; 26.) with many and various springs of action, is wonderful, 
and history informs us, that ihe.se imprecations had their and, indulging the expression, intricately constructed, 
fulfilment ; as had those of our Savior against the barren fig Custom hath such influence upon many of our feelings, by 
tree, Mark 11: 21. But such curses are not consequences ^ warping and varying them, that we must attend to its 
passion, impatience, or revenge } — they are predictions, and operations if we would be acquainted with human nature, 
therefore not such as God condemns. Our Lord pronounces A walk upon the quarter-deck, though intolerably confined, 
blessed those disciplis who are (falsely) loaded with curs- becomes, however, so agreeable by custom, that a sailor, 
es } and requires his followers to Wess those who curse in his walk on shore, confines himself commonly within 
them; to render blessing for cursing, &c. Mutt. 5: 11. — the same bounds. I knew a man who had relinquished 
Wcftscm i Oahmt. " the sea for a country life : in the corner of his garden he 

CUSH; the eldest son of Ham, and father of Nimrod, reared an artificial mount, with a level summit, resem- 
Seba) Havilab, Sabtah, Raamah, and Sabtecha ; and the bUng, most accurately, a quarter-deck, not only in shape, 
grandfatlicr of Sheba and Dedan. The posterity of Cush, but in size ; and here was his choice walk.” Such, we 
spread over great part of Asia and Africa, were called find, is often the power of custom. — Bend. Buck. 

. Cushim, or Cushites ; and by the Greeks and Romans, CUTHITES, a people who dwelt b^ondthe Euphra- 
and in our Bible, Ethiopians. ' tes, and were from thence transp^ted into Samaria, in 

CtrsH, CuTH A, CuTHK A, CusHAN,, Ethiopia, X<mrfo/ Cush, place of the Israelites, who had before inhabited it. 2 
the country or countries peopled by the descendants of Kings 1:17. They came from the land of Cush, or Cutha, 
Cush } whose first plantations were on the gulf of Per- on the Araxes, their first settlement being in the cities of 
sta, in that part which still bears the name of Chuzestaa, the Medes, subdued by Shalmaneser, and his predeces- 
and from whence they siaread over India and great part ors. (See Cush.) Josephus' informs us, that they did 
of Arabia ; particularly its western part, on the coast of not build a common temple on mount Gerizim, till the 
the Red sea; invaded Egypt, under the name of Hyc- reign of Alexander Gie Great. (See Sj^ahitaws.)— 

,Sos, or shepherd-kings • and thence passed, as well proba- CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH. There has been much 
bly os by tne straits of Babelmondel, into Central Africa, conjecture as to the reason for which the priests of Baal 
and first pCMjjfied the countries to the south of Egypt, Nu- cut themselves, after ^eir manner, with knives, and 
bia, Abyssinia, and parts further to the south and west, with lancets, till the blood gashed out upon them,” 1 Kings 
The inmscrimmate use of the term Ethiopia in our Bible, 18 ; 28. This seems, by the history, to have been after 
for all the countries peopled by the posterity of Cash, and Elijah had mocked them, or while he was mocking them, 
the almost exclusive application of the same term by the and had wotked up their fervor, and passions, to the ut- 
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most height. Mr. Harmer has touched lightly ou this 
circumstauoe) bat has uot set it in so clear a view as it 
seems to be capable oJ^ nor has he given very cogent in- 
stances. It may be taken as an instance of earnest en- 
treaty^ of conjurattcai; by the most powerful marks of af- 
fection : d. Dost thou not see, 0 Baal ! with wh^ pas- 
sion we adore thee ? — ^how we give thee most decisive to- 
kens of our affection ? We shrink at no pain, we d|)cline 
nO' disfigurement, to demonstrate our love for Uiee ; and 
yet thou answerest not ! By every token of our regard, 
answer us. By the freely-flowing blood we shed fin^thee, 
answer us &:c. They certainly demonstrated their at- 
tachment to Baal ; but Baal did not testify his reciprocal 
attachment to them, in proof of his divinity ; whitm was 
the point in dispute between them and Elijah. This cue- 
tom of cutting themselves, is taken in other places of 
Scripture, as a mark of affection : so, Jer. 48 1 37. Eve- 
ry he?Ld shall be bald, every beard cli]^, and upon aU hands 
cuTTiNos j and upon the loins sackeloth as tokens at 
excessive grief, wr the absence of those thus regearded. 
So, chap. 16:ver, 6. 41:5. 47:5. The law says, 

(Lev. 19 : 28. and Deut. 14 : 1.) ** Ye are the children of 
the Lord your God j ye shall not outpourseheS) nor make 
any baldness between your eyes, for the dead,’’ re- 
.strain such excessive tokens of ^rief ; sorrow not as tiiose 
without hope — ^if for a dead iriend ; but if for a dead 
idol, as Caltnel always takes it — >then it prohibUs the idol- 
atrous custom, of which it also manifests the antiquity. 
The custom still continues among the Turks and Hin- 
doos, as appears from the travels of .Aaron Hill and de la 
Motraye, of cutting their flesh in token of ardent affec- 
tion — Calmet, 

CUTTY-STOOL, the stool or seat of repentance, in the 
Scotch kirks, placed near the roof, and painted black, on 
which offenders against cliastity sit during service, pro- 
fessing repentance, and receiving the minister’s rebukes. 
It is somewhat remarkable that a breach of the seventh 
commandment should be the only sin which subjects the 
offender to this lash of ecclesiastical discipline ) drunk- 
enness, lying, sabbath-breaking, &c. being suffered to 
pass with impunity. — Hend. Buck. 

CyAXARES. (See Daritts.) 

CYNICS, (kunikoi, dogs,) a philosophical sect, founded 
by Antisthenes, a disciple of sJxjrates, who chose for his 
school the Cynosargum,” or temple of the white dog, 
whence many have supposed the sect derived their name, 
though, in later times, it is more likely they were called 
dogs from their snarling disposition. The fundamental 
principle of Antisthenes was, that virtue alone is a ef- 
ficient foundation for a happy life.” From this principle, 
he despised all speculative and scientific' studies, and af- 
fected Qwerty of appearance and coarseness of manners. 
This his master Socrates remarked, and one day observ- 
ing him in a thread-bare cloak, of which he took pains 
rather to display than to conceal the rags, said to him, 
** Why so ostentatious ? through your vanity I see your 
rags.” Diogenes, however, the disciple of Antisthenes, 
exceeded his master both in coarseness of manners and a 
snarling disposition, which subsequent ages have consid- 
ered as the characteristic of a Cynic.— (E«^W’< Philos, 
vol. i. p. 190, dec.)— Wi/ho»w. 

CYMBAL, a musical instrument, consLSting of two 
broad plates of brass, of a convex form, which, being 
struck together, produced a shrill piercing sound. They 
wme used in the temple, and upon occasions of public re- 
joicings, f 1 Chron. lo : 19.) as they are by the Armeni- 
ans, at the present day. In 1 Cor. 13 : 1. the apostle 
deduces a comparison from sounding brass and tini^g 
cymbals ; if we may suppose that in the phrase « sound- 
ing brass^’ the apostle alluded to an instrument composed 
of merely two pieces of brass, shaken one against the 
other, and thereby producing a kind of rattling jingle, 
void of meaning, intenrity, or harmony, perhaps we should 
be pretty wear the true idea of the passage, ^a among 
omsehm have such a kind of sna^^rs ; and the erotahs- 
i Nhof Ihe mmxitB were no better.— CoZwct. 

OfIPMSS, (Isaiah 44 : 14 ;) a large evergreen tree. The 
wood is firngront, very compact, and heavy. It scarcely 
ovor loti^doeays, or is worm-eaten j for which reason the 
aneieiits used to moke the statues of their gods with it. 


The unperishable chests which oontain fibe Em^ian 
mummies were of cypress. The gates of St. Peter’s 
church at Rome, which /had lasted from the time of Con- 
stantine to that of pq>e Eugene IV., that is to say, ele- 
ven hundred years, were of cypress, and had in that time 
suffered no decay. But Celsius thinks that Isaiah speaks 
of the ilex, a kind of oaicj and bishop Lowth, that the 
}»ne is intended. The cypress, however, was more fre- 
quently used.' and more fit for the pmpose which the 
prophet mentions, than either of these Wees.-^WiOson. 

CYPRIAN, bishop eff Carthage, was bom A. D. 200, 
of a respjMnableiamily, and was for smne years teacher 
of rhetoric, in that city. - His reputation in that office 
was ^at •, but his habits were loose and expensive. At 
the age of 46, he was oonverted to Chrisuanity ,* upon 
which he gave hiSwproperty te*the poor, and reduced his 
living to abstemldusness. "The chupeh in Carthage soon 
chose him a presbyter, and in 248,. bishop. In this sta- 
tion he acquired an exalted character, and became the 
idol of both clergy and people. Daring the perseoutidn 
under Decius he fled, but still exhorted us people to con- 
stancy in the faith. In 257, he was banished to Churu- 
bis, and the next year was beheaded. His only crime 
was preaching the gospel "in his gardeil near Carthage. 
Cypnan is an eloquent writer, though with scmiewhat of 
the hardness of his^ master TertuUian. An explanation 
of the. Lord’s prayef and eighty-one of his epistles are 
extant.— jFbx ,* MUner ; Eney. Anier. 

CYPRIAN, (called by way of distinction the magi- 
cian) a martyr of the fourth century, was a native of An- 
tioch. He received a liberal education, which he improv- 
edf by travel in Greece, Egypt, India, and Chaldea. In 
Babylon, he addicted himself to the study of astrology 
and magic, and employed all his arts against fomale 
purity and against Christianity. Being employed by a 
friend to overcome the virtue of a young lady of Antioch, 
named. Justina, of great beauty and acoomphshment^, but 
a^pcidljff Christian, his arts proved wholly ineffectual, 
ana h^os thereby led to investigate ike truth of Chris- 
tianity. It resulted in his conversion. His repentance 
was .sincere and pungent ; and it required all the ^|^rts 
bf Christian tenderness and enlightened zeal to save^im 
from despair on account of bis sins. His conduct now 
became reformed; he burnt his books of astrology, re- 
ceived baptism, and became animated with a powerfol 
spirit of grace. His conversion led to that of his friend 
and employer. Cyprian himself suffered martyrdom un- 
der Dioclesian, being first tom with pincers, and then be- 
headed. — Fox. 

CYPRUS a large island in the Mediterranean, situated 
between Cilicia and Syria. Its inhaWtants were plunged 
in all manner of luxury and debauchery. Their princi- 
pal deity was Venus. The apostles Paul and Barnabas 
kmded in the isld of Cyprus, A. D, 44, Acts 13 ; 4. While 
they continued at Salamis, they jareached ITesus Christ in 
the .Jewish synagogues ; from thence they visited aH the 
cities of the island, preaching the^«goml. At Paphos, 
they found Bar-Jesus, a false proj^etf with Sergius Paul- 
us, the governor : Paul struck Bar-Jesus with bfindness ; 
and the proconsul embraced Christianity. Some time 
alter, Barnabas went again into this island with John, 
sumatned Mark, Acts 15 : 39. Barnabas is considered as 
the princiral ap^le and first bishop of Cyprus ; where 
it is said he was martyred, being stoned to death by the 
Jews of Salamis. — Watson. 

CYRENE, was a city of Libya in Afiica, which, as it 
was the principal city of. that province, gave to it tlie name 
df Cyrei^ca. This city was once so powerful as to 
contend with Cmthage for pre-eminence. In profane wri- 
ters, it is menrioned a« the Ifinh-ptace of Eratosthenes 
the matheniaticiiia, and Caltiiiiachus the poet ; and in ho- 
ly writ, of Simon, whom the Jews compelled to bear our 
Savior’s cross, Matt. 27 : 32 ; Luke 23 : 26. At Cyrene, 
resided many Jews, a great part of whom embradm the^ 
Christian reMgion ; but others opposed it with much ob- 
stinacy. Among the most inveterate enemies of Chris- 
Uanity, Luke reckons those of this province, who had a 
synagogue at Jeritsalem, and excited the p^le against 
St. Stephen, Acts II : 20.— Whtnw. 

CYRENAIOS, a sect of philosophers, ibunded by Aria- 
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tippiis of Oprene, a disciple of Socrates, whose sentiments 
seem to have corresponded with those of Epicurus, 
pleasure is the safaeme good, interpreted in the gr^est 
sense ; for Cicero speaks of the school of' Aristippus, as 
fruitfhl in debaucheries — (Enfield^s Phiios. vol. i. p. 190, 

CYRENIUS i governor of Syria, Xuke 2 : 1, 2. Great 
difficulties have been raised on the history of the taxing 
or ratlier enrohnent (ap»graphia) under Cyrenius, for the 
different solutions of which we must refer to the commen- 
tators. 

The narrative of St; Luke may be combined in the 
following order, which is probably not far flx)m its true 
import : “ In those days, Caesar Augustus,” who was dis- 
pleased with the conduct of. Herod, and wished him to 
feel his dependence on the Roman empire, “ issued a de- 
cree that the whole land” of- Judep should be enrolled,” 
as well persons asjpossessions, that the true state of the 
inhabitants, their faimlies, and their property, might- be 
known and recoded. Accordingly, “-all ^vere enrofled,” 
but the taxation did not immediately follow this enrol- 
ment, because Augustus was reconciled to Herod ; and 
this accounts for the silence of Joseifous on an assess- 
ment not carried into effect. And this was the first as- 
sessment (or enrolment) of Cyrenius, governor of Syria. 
And all went to be enrolled, ewh to his own city;” 
and, as the wmperor’s order was urgent, and Cyrenius 
was known to be active in the despatch of business, even 
Mary, though far advanced her pregnancy, went with 
Joseph, and while they waited” for their turn to be en- 
rolled, “ Mary was delivered of Jesus.” It is not, how- 
ever, improbable, that Mary hod some small landed es- 
tate, for which her appearance wavs necessaiy. Jesus, 
therefore, was enrolled with Mary and .Tosepfi, as Julian 
the Apostate e^yiressly says. 

An officer being sent from Rome to enrol and assess the 
subjects of a king, implied that such king was dependent 
on the Roman emperor,, and demonstrates thatthei,jsc6mre 
was departed from Judah. This occurrence, addeff tb 
the a^larm of Herod on the inquiry of the Magi respecting 
the birth-place of the Messiah, might sufficiently exaspe- 
rate Herod, not merely to slay the infants of Bethldhem, 
but to every act of cruelty. Hence, after such an occur- 
rence, all Jerusalem might well be alarmed with Herod, 
(Matt. 2:3;) and the priests, &c,, study caution in their 
answers to him. This occurrence would quicken the at- 
tention of all who expected temporal redemption in Isra- 
el, as it would extremely mortify every Jewish national 
feeling. 

The overruling providence of God appointed that, at 
the time of Christas birth, there should be a, public, au- 
thentic, and general production of titles, pedigrees, &;c., 
which should prove that Jesus wavS descended from the 
house and direct family line of David; and that this 
should be proved judicially on such a sferutiniztng occa- 
sion. This occurrence brought about the birth of the 
Messiah, nt the. very place >aj)pointed by prophecy long 
before, though 4he usual residence of Joseph and Mary 
was at Nazareth. — Watsm. 

CYRIL ; bisliop of Gortyna, a martyr of the third cen- 
tury. At the age of 84, being seized by order of "Lucius, 
the governor of the city, and exhorted to save his vene- 
rable person from destruction by sacrificing to the gmls, 
the good man replied that he could not do it, that he had 
Ichig taught others to save their souls, andthat he must now 
think only of the salvatibn of his awijr. Upon this the 
governor 'pronounced his sentence ^jl^^the following re- 
markable words : I order and appoint that Cyril, who 
has lost his 'senses, and is a declared enemy of our god, 
shall be burnt alive.” The venerable Christian heard 
this sentence without emotion, waMrCd cheerftiUy to the 
jdace of execution, and there patiently suffered for Christ 
his Lord. — Fox. 

CYRIL ; one of the Christian fathers, was bora at Jeru- 
salem, A. D. 315, ordained presbyter in 345, and after 
the death of Maximus in 350, became patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. Being a zealous Trinitarian, ne en^ged* in a 
warm controversy with Acacius the Arian, bishop of Caa- 
sarea. His adversary accused him ofskaving sold some 
valuable church ornaments, which he hod indeed done, 


but for the laudable purpose of supporting the needy 
during a famine. Not satisfied with this, Acacius assem- 
bled a council at CiBsarea in 357, which deposed Cyril ; 
but the council of Seleucia, two years after, deposed Acaci- 
us, and restored Cyril. The very next year, Acacius by 
his artifices succeeded in again depriving him of his dig- 
nity ; but it was restored to him by the emperor Constan- 
tins* Valens, the Arian emperor, on ascenmng the throne, 
deposed Cyril the third time ; and it was not until after 
the death of Valens that Cyril was allowed to return u> 
Jerusaletn. He was confirmed in his see by the council 
of Constantinople, in 381, and filled it till his death in 
386. Of his writings there remain twenty-three catechc- 
ses, written in a style of clearness and simplicity, which 
are esteemed the oldest and best outline of Christian doc- 
trine. (Paris, 1720, folio.) — There was another Cyril, 
patriarch of Alexandria, in 412, a most turbulent and ty- 
rannicahprelate, and a disgrace to the Christian name. — 
A third Cyril, a native of Thessalonica, was a successful 
missionary to the Huns, Bulgarians, Moravians, and Bo- 
hemians in the ninth century. — Mosheim ; Ency. Amer. 

' CYRUS : son of Cambyses the Persian, and of Mun- 
dane, daughter of Astyages, king of the Medes. At the 
age of thirty, Cyrus was made general of the Persian 
troops, and sent, at the head of thirty thousand men, to 
assist his uncle, Cyaxare.s, whom the Babylonians were 
preparing to attack. Cyaxares and Cyrus gave them 
battle and dispersed them. After this, Cyrus carried the 
war into the countries beyond the river Halys ; subdued 
Cappadof'ia ; marched against Crmsus, king of Lydia, 
defeated him, and took Sardis, his capital. Having re- 
duced almost ail Asia, Cyrus repossed the Euphrates, and 
turned his arms against the Assyrians : having defeated 
them, he laid siege to Babylon, which he took on a festival 
day, after having diverted the course of the river which 
ran through it. On his return to Persia, he married his 
cousin, the daughter and heiress of Cyaxares ; after which 
hif engaged in several wars, and subdued all the nations 
between Syria and the Red sea. He died at the age of 
seventy, after a reign of thirty years. Authors differ 
much concerning the manner of his death. 

2. We learn few particulars respecting Cyrus from 
Scripture ; but they are more certain than those derived 
from other sources. He was monarch, as he speaks, “ of 
all the earth,” (Ezra 1: 1, 2. 2 Chron. 36: 22, 23,) when 
he permitted the Jews to return into their own country, 
A. M. 3466, B. C. 538. He had always a particular re- 
gard fm* Daniel, and continued him in his ^eat employ- 
ments. 

3. The prophets foretold the e^loits of Cyrus. Isaiiih, 
(44: 28,^ particularly declares his name, above a century 
before he was born. Josephus says, that the Jews of 
Babylon showed this passage to Cyrus ; and that, in the 
edict which he granted for their return, he acknowledged 
that he received the empire of the world from the God of 
Israel. The peculiar designation by name, which Cyrus 
received, must be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
circumstances in the prophetic writings. He was lh(i 
heir of a monarch who ruled over one of the jioorest and 
most inconsiderable kingdoms of A.sia, but whose hardy 
inhabitants were at that lime the bravest of the brave ; 
and the providential circumstances in which he placed 
precluded him from all knowledge of this oracular decla- 
ration in his favor. He did not become acquainted with 
the sacred books in which it vras contained, nor with the 
singular people in whose possession it was found, till he 
had accomplished all the purposes for which he had been 
raised up, except that of saying to Jerusalem, as Uie 
“ anointed” vicegerent of heaven, “ Thou shall be inha- 
bited ;” and to the cities of Judah, Ye shall be built, 
and I will raise up their ruins,” The, national pride of 
the*"Jews during the days of thm unhallowed prosperity, 
would hinder them from divulging among other nations 
such prophecies as this, which contained the most severe 
3 rct deserved reflecrions upon their wicked practices and 
ungrateful conduct j and it was only when they were 
captives in Babylon that they submitted to the humiliating 
expedient of exhibiting, to the mighty monarch wiiosf 
bondmen they had become, the prophetic record ottlieu 
own apo.stasy and punishment, and of his still nignec 
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destination, as the rebuilder of Jerusalem. No tempta- 
tion therefore could be laid before the conqueror in early 
life to excite his latent ambition to accomplish this very 
fhU and exfdicit propihecv ; and the facts of his life, as 
recorded >1^ histuchms of very opposite sentiments and 
feelings, ail ecmcur in developing a series of conacculive 
events, in which he acted no insignificant part ; which, 
thoiqg^ astomshing in their results, difler greatly from 
those i»^ strides perceptible in the hurried career of 
other mighty men of war in the Bast ; and whicl^ firom 
the unbroken connexion in which they are presented to 
us, appear like the common occurrences of life, na^tfraliy 
following each other, and mutually dependent. Yet this 
consideration does not preclude the presence of a mij^ty 
Spirit working within him ; which, according to Isaii^, 
said to him, 1 will gird thee, though thou hast not 
known me.^^ Concerning the genius, or guardian an^l, 
of Socrates, many learned controversies have arisen ; but 
though a few of the disputants have endeavored to ex- 
plain it away, the majority of them have left the Greek 
philosopher in possession of a greater portion of inspira- 
tion than, with marvellous inconsistency, somd of thdm 
ore willing to accord to the Jewish prophets. In this view, 
it is highly interesting to recollect that the elegant histo- 
rian who first informed his refined countrymen of this 
moral prodigy, is he who subsequently introduced them to 
an acc^uaintance with the noble and heroic byms. The 
didactic discourses and the comparatively elevated mo- 
rality which Xeuophon embodied in his “Memoirs of 
Socrates,” are generally admitted to have been purposely 
illustrated in his subsequent admirable production, the 
Cf/ropadUif or “ Education of Cyrus the liasis of which 
is true history adorned and refined by philosophy, and 
exfaibitiiig for universal imitation the life and actions of a 
prince who was cradled in the ancient Persian school of 
the Pischdadians, the parent of the Socratic. Isaiah de- 
scribes, in fine poetic imagery, the Almighty going before 
Cyrus to remove every obstruction out of his way { — 


** I will go before thee, and level mountains, 

1 will burst asunder the folding-doors of brass, 

And split in twain the bars of iron. 

Even I will give thee the dark treasures, 

And the bidden wealth of secret places : 

That thou mayst know, that I the Load, 

Who call tliee by tby name, aifi the God op Israel.^’ 


Other particulars relating to him, and the accomplishment 
of prophecy in his conquest of that large city, will be 
found under the article Babylon. It is the God of Israel 
who, in these sublime propbecie.s, confounds the omens 
and prognostics of the Babylonian soothsayers or diviners, 
after they had predicted the stability of flmt empire j and 
who announces the restoration of Israel, and the rebuilding 
of the city and temple of Jerusalem, through Cyrus his 
“ shepherd” and his “ anointed” messenger. Chosen thns 
by God to execute his high behests, he subdued and 
reigned over many nations, —the Cilicians, Syrians, Paph- 
lagonians, Cappadocians, Phrygians, Lydians, Carians, 
PhcBuicions, Arabians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Bactrlons, &c. 


I Am He who fruetrateth the tokens of the Impostors, 
And maketh the diviners mad ; A;c. 

Who saith to the abyss. [Babylon,] 

TO deflate, and 1 will dry up thy rivers ;* 

Wlm saith to Cyrus, ' He is my shephe^, 
dmd shall perform all my pleasure.' 

^us saith the Lord to his anointed, 

To Cy^, whom I hold by the right hand, 

To subdue before him nations. 

And ungird the loins of kings. 

To open before him [palace] folding-doors ; 

Even CriverJ gates shell not be shut : 


4. Herodotus has painted the portrait of Cyrus in-darii 
eolow, ^d has b^n foUowed in many particulaia b\ 
Ctesias, Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicamasaus 
Plato, Strabo, Justin, and others; in opposition to th< 
aofiltrary aoccnmts of JEschylus, Xenophon, Josephus, th< 


Persian historians, and apparently, the holy ScripUjrea. 
The motive for this conduct of Herodotus is probably to 
be found in his aversion to Cyrus, for having been the 
enslaver of his county. Xenophon informs us, that the 
seven last years of his fuU sovereignty, this prince spent 
in peace and tranquillity at home, revered and beloved 
by all classes of hi^ subjects. In his dying moments 
be was surrounded by his family, friends and children, 
and delivered to them the noblest exhortations to the 
practice of piety, virtue, and concord. This testimony 
IS in substance confirmed by the Persian historians, who 
relate, that after a long a!i4 lilaody war, Xhosru, or 
Cyrus, subdued the empire of Tufan, and made the city 
of Balk, in Chorasan, a royal residence, to keep in order 
his new subjects ; that he fc^said every family in Persia 
Proper the amount of their waivtaxes^ out of the immense 
spoils which he had aoipised tw^his conquests ; that he 
endeavored to promote^peace ana hfMo&y between the 
Turanians aa^d Iranians ; dial he regd^ted the pay #his 
soldiery, reformed civil and reHglo^ misses throu^out 
the provinces, and, at length, ate a^ long and ^rious 
reign, resign^ the crown to his son Lqhqrasp, ana retired 
to solitude, confessing that he had livei long enough for 
his own glory, and that it was then time for him to devote 
the remainder of his days to God. Saadi, in his Gulistan, 
copies the wise inscription which Cyrus ordered to be 
inscribed on his crown What avails a^ong life spent 
in the enjoyment of worldly grandeur, Since others, mor- 
tal like ourselves, will one day trample under foot our 
pride ! This crown, handed down to me from my pre- 
decessors j mast soon pass in succession upon the head of 
many others.” 

5. Pliny notices the tomb of Cyrus at Passagardae, in 
Persia. Arrian and Strabo describe it ; and they a^e 
with Curtius, that Alexander the Great ofiered funeral 
honors to his shade there ; that he opened the tomb, and 
found, not the treasures he expected, but a rotten shield, 
two Sffythian bows, and a Per^aa cimeter. And Plu- 
datch j^ords the following inscription upon it, in his life 
of Alexander : — “ O man, .whoever thou 8^ and whenever 
thou comest, (for come, X know, thou wilt,) I am Cyrus, 
the founder of the Persian mpire. Envy me not the little 
earth that covers my body.” Alexander was much af- 
fected at this inscription, which set before him, in so 
striking a light, the uncertainty £ind vicissitude of worldly 
things. And he ]daced the crown of gold which he wore, 
upon the tomb in which thfe body 1^, wondering that a 
-prince so jenovmed, and possessed of such immense trea- 
sures, had .not been buried more sumptuously than if he 
had been a private person. Cyrus, indeed, in his last in- 
stnictions to his chil^en, desired that “hi^body, when he 
died, might not be deposited in gold or silver> nor in any 
other sumptuous monument, but cammitted, as soon as 
possible, to the ground.” 

The observation which Dr. Hales here makes, is worthy 
of record ; — “ This is a most signal and extraordinary eja- 
taph. It seems to have been designed as a useftil mmetUo 
morif for Alexander the Great, in the full pride of conquest, 
“whose coming” it j»edicts with a prophetic spirit, “For 
come I know thou wilt.” But how could Cyrus k^w of 
his coming?— Very easily. Daniel the Anmimagus, his 
venm.ble friend, who warned the haughty Nebumadnez- 
zar, that “ h^ of gold,” or founder of the Babylonian 
emigre,' that it should be subverted by “the breastand 
anna of sUver,” (Dan. 2; 37, 39,1 or “the Mede and the 
Persian,” Darius aqd Cyrus, as ne more plainly told the 
impious Belriiazzar, (Dan. 5: 28,) we may rest assured, 
communicated to Cypis also, the founder of the Persian 
empire, the symbolicm vision of the goat, with the notable 
horn in his forehead, Alexander of Macedon, ecnmiig swift- 
ly ftoUi the west, to overtusn the Persian empire, (Dan. 8: 
5, 8,) und^ the last king Codomanus, the fourth from 
Darias Nothus, as afterwards more diriinefty explained, 
Dan. 11: 1, 4. Cyrus, therefore^, deddedly addresses 
the short-lived conqueror, O sum, Kokaevtr then urtr Ate. — 
Wtasm. 
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DAM 


• god of the PhiUstines. It 

18 the opuiioa of sonte that Da^a was represented like a 



woman, with the lower parts of a fish, like a triton or 
siren. Scripture shows clearly that the statue of Dagon 
was human, at least, the upper part of it, 1 Sam. 5: 4, 5. 
A temple of Dagon at Gaza was pulled down by Samson, 
Judg. 10: 23, &c. In another at Ashdod, the PhiUstines 
deposited the ark of God, 1 Sam. 5: 1—3. A city in 
Judah was called Beth-I^gon; that is, the hoa.se, or 
temple, of Bagon, (Joshua 15: 41 3) atid another on the 
frontiers of Asher, Joshua 19: 27.— ‘Watson. 

BALEITES ; the fc^owers of BaTid Dale, a very in* 
^xstrious manufacturer, a most benevolent Christian, and 
the humble pastor of an Independent congregation at 
Glasgow. At fir^, he formed a connexion with the 
Glassitesj in many of whose opinions he" concurred, but 
was disgusted by their narrow and worldly spirit; he 
therefore separated from them, chiefly on the ground of 
preferring practical to speculative religion, and Christian 
charity to severity of church discipline. As he grew rich 
by industry, he devoted * all his property to doing good, 
and ranks high among the philanthropists of his a^. He 
was founder of the celebrated institution of Hew Lanark, 
now under Mr. Robert Owen, his son-in-law. 

The Da7dtes now form the second class of Independents 
in Scotland, the Glassites being the first ; and since the 
death of Mr. Dale, they have formed a connexion with 
the InghamiteSj which see . — Scotch Thcol. Dkt^; Jones's 
Diet, of Mel. Chin. ; Williams. 

DALMANGTHA. St. Mark says that Jesus Christ 
embarked with his disciples on the lake of Tiberias, and 
came to Dalmanutha, (Mark 8; 10,) but St. Matthew calls 
it Magdala, Matt. 15; 39. It seems that Galmanulha 
was near to Magdala, on the western side of the lake. 
— Watson. 


DALMATIA j a part of Illyricum, or old Illyria, lying 
along the gulf of Venice. Titus preached here, 2 Tim. 
4: 10. — Watson. 

DAMASCENp'S, (Johnj) a Greek writer of great 
genius and eloquence m the eighth century, who composed 
a complete body of the Christian doctrine in a scientifical 
method, rnider the* title of Four Books concerning the 
Orthodox Faith. The two kinds of theology, which the 
Latins termed scholastic and didactic, were united in this 
laborious performance, in which the author not only 
explains the doctrines he delivers by subtle and pro- 
found reasoning, but also confirms his explications by the 
authority of the ancient doctors. This work was received 
among the Greeks with the highest applause, and was so 
excessively admired, that at length it came to be acknoa'- 
ledged among that people, as the only rule of divine 
truth. Many, however, complain of this applauded writer, 
as having consulted more in his theological system, the 
conjectures of human reason and the opinions of the 
ancients, than the genuine dictates of the .sacred oracles, 
and of .having, in consequence of this method, deviated 
from the true source and the essential principles of theo- 
logy. To the work of Damascenus now mentioned, we 
may add hiS Sacred Parallels, in which he has collected 
with uncommon care and industry, the opinions of the 
ancient doctors concerning various points of the Christian 
religion.. We may, therefore, look upon this WTitcr, as 
the Thomas and I^imbard of the Greeks. — Mosheim. 

DAMASCUS j a celebrated city of Asia, and anciently 
the capital of Syria, is forty-five leagues north of Jerusa- 
lem, and may be accounted one of the most venerable 
places in the world ffir its antiquity. It is supposed to 
nave been founded by Ux, the sou of Aram ; and is, at 
least, known to have subsisted in the time of Abra- 
ham, Gen. 15: 2. It was the residence of the Syrian 
kings, during the space of three centuries, and experi- 
enced a num^r of vicissitudes in every period of its liis- 
lory. Its sovereign, Hadad, whom Josephus calls the 
first of its Icings, was conquered by David, king of Israel. 
In the reign of Ahaz, it was taken by Tiglath Pileser, 
who slew its last king, Kezin, and added its provinces to 
the Assyrian empire. It was taken and plundered, also, 
by Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, the generals of Alex- 
ander the Great, Jndas Maccabaeus, and at length by the 
Romans in the war conducted by Pompey against Ti- 
granes, in the year before Christ 65. During Uie time 
of the emperors, it was one of their principal arsenals in 
Asia, and is celebrated by the emperor Julian as, even in 
his day, “ the eye of the whole East.’^ About the year 
634, it was taken by the Saracen princes, who made it the 
place of their residence, till Bagdad was prepared for 
their reception ; and, after suffering a variety of revolu- 
tions, it was taken and destroyed by Tamerlane, A . D. 
1400. It was repaired by the Mamelukes, when they 
gained possession of Syria, but was wrested from them 
by the Turks, in 1506 ; and since tlial period has formed 
the capital of one of their pachalics. 

The modem city is delightfully situated about fifty 
miles from the sea, in a fertile and extensive plain, wa- 
tered by the river which the Greeks called Chrysorrhoras, 
or << Golden River,’’ but which is known by the name of 
Barrady, and of which the ancient Abana and Pharpar 
are sup^ised to have been branches. The city is nearly 
two miles in length from its north-east to its north-west 
extremity ; but of very inconsiderable breadth, especially 
near the middle of its extent, where its width is mucJi 
contracted. It is surrounded by a circular wall, which is 
strong, though not lofty; but its suburbs are extensive 
and irregui^. Its streets are narn>w ; and one of them, 
c^ed Straight, mentioned in Acts, (9; 11,) still runs 
through the city about half a mile in length. Tlie Iiouses, 
and especially, those which front the streets, an; very jii- 
differenUy built, chiefly of mud formed into the shajH? of 
bricks, and dried in the sun ; but those tfiwanls the gar- 
dens, and in the .squares, present a more hauflscane ap- 
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S earance. In these mod walls, however, the gates and 
oors are often adorned with marble portals, carved and 
inlaid with great beanty and variety j and the inside of 
the habitatiou, which is generally a large square court, is 
ornamented with fragrant trees and marble fountains, ahd 
aurromntled with splendid apartments, furnished and 
painted in the highest style of luxury. The murket-jdaces 
are well constructed, and adorned with a rich colonnade 
of variegated marble. The principal public Iraildihgs aie, 
the oastle, which is about three hundred and forty paces in 
length *, the hospital, a charitable establishment for the 
reception of strangers, composing a ttirge quadrangle, 
lined with a colonnade, and roofed in small domes covexed 
with lead j and the mosque, the entrance of which i»^sop• 
ported by four large columns of red granite ; the apart- 
ments in it are numerous and magnificent, and the top 
is covered with a cupola ornamented with two minarets. 

Damascus is surrounded by a fruitful and delightful 
country, forming a plain nearly eighty miles tn circum- 
ference ; and the lands most adjacent to the city, are 
formed into gardens of great extent, which are stored 
with fruit trees of every desc^iptiDn. “ No place in the 
world,” says Mr. Maundrcll, “ can promise to the behold- 
er at a distance a greater voluptuousness ;” and he 
mentions a tradition of the Turks, that their prophet, 
when approaching Damascus, took his starion upon a 
certain precipice, in order to view the city ; and after consi- 
dering Its ravishing beauty and delightful asiject, was 
unwilling to tempt his frailty by going farther, but in- 
stantly took his departure with this remark, that there 
was but one paradise designed for man, and that, for his 
part, he wa.s resolved not to take his in this worid. The 
air or water of Damascus, or both, are supposed to have a 
powerful effect in curing the leprosy, or at least, in arrest- 
ing its progress, while the patient remains in the place. 

The Bev. .Tames Conner visited Damascus in 1820, as 
an agent of the Church Missionary Society. He hod a 
letter from the archbishop of Cyprus to Seraphim, patri- 
arch of Antioch, the head of the Christian church in the 
East, who resides at Damascus, This good man received 
Mr. Conner in the most friendly manner j and expressed 
himself delighted with the system and operations of the 
Bible Society. He undertook to encoura^ and promote, 
to the utmost of his power, the sale and distribution of the 
Scriptures throughout the patriarchate ; and, as a proof 
of his earnestness in the cause, he ordered the next day, 
a number of letters to be prepared, and sent to his arch- 
bishops and bishops, urging them to promote the objects 
of the Bible Society in their respective statiems.— Watson. 

DAMIANISTS; disciples of Damian, bishop of Alex- 
andria, in the sixth century. Tlieir opinions were similar 
to thtwe of the Angelites, as already mentioned, and chief- 
ly differed from the orthodox, in explaining the doctrine 
of the Trinity in a way peculiar to themselves. They 
adniiitod each of the Sacred Three to he God, as par- 
taking of the Godhead—** a common divinity j” but per- 
haps denied the Athanasian doctrines of eternal genet a- 
tion, and the procession of the Holy Spirit. — (Mostieim’s 
E. H. vol. ii. p. 150. Williams. 

DAMM, (Chrtstian Tobias,) a Protestant theologian, 
and an excellent Hellenist, was born at liCipsie in 1009, 
and died in 1778. He edited and translated various 
classical authors, and produced a New Greek Etymologi- 
cal Lexicon. — Daoemp&rt. 

DAMNATION ; condemnation. This word is used to 
denote the final loss of the soul ; but it is not always to 
be understood in this sense in the sacred Scripture. Thus 
it is said in Rom. 13 : 2, ** They that resist &ll receive 
to themselves damnation,” i, c. condemnation, ** from the 
rulers, who are not a terror to good works, but to the evil.” 
Again, in 1 Cor. 11 ;29, <* He that cateth and drinketh 
miworthily, eateth and drinker damnation to himself;” 

1 . e. <xmdemnatton ; exposes hunself to severe temporal 
judgments from God, and to the judgment and censure 
of the wiseand good. Again, Rom. 14 ; 23, ** Helhatdoubt- 
eth is damned if he eat ;” i. e. is condemned both by his 
own comcienceand the word of God, because he is far from 
brittg mriafidd thJrt he is right in so dwng.— Buck. 

DAN j the fifth son of Jacob, Gen. 30 : 1--4). Dan Imd 
but one non, whose name was Hushim, (Gen. 46 • 23 ;) 


yet he had a numerous posterity ; for, on leaving 
this tribe consisted of sixty-two thousand seven nundiud 
men able to bear arms, Num. 1 : 38. Of Jacob’s blessing 
Dan, see Gen^ 49 ; 1^ 17. They took Laish, Judges 18 : 
1 ^ Joshua 19 : 47. They called the city Dan, after their 
psmgenitor. The eity of Dan was situated at the northern 
extremity of the land of Israel : hemse the phrase, ** from 
Don to Beersheba,” denoting the whole length of the land 
of promise. •Here Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, set up 
one of his gedden calves, {1 Kings 12 : 29 ;) and the other 
at Bethel. — Watson. 

DANA, (James, D. D.) mliusteEr of New^Haven, was a 
native of Massachusetts, and^graduated at Harvard college 
in 1753. Some years afterWarde he was a resident at 
Cambridge: He was ordained as the successor of Sa- 
muel Whittelscy at Wallingibrd, Connecticut, October 12, 
1758. After remaining at Walliagford thirty years, Dr. 
Dana was installed tbe<|kis(or of the first ehuren at New 
Haven, 29, 1789, as the successor of Chaihnev 
Whitteisey. In the autumn of 1805^ he was dismissea, 
after which he occasionally preached in the pulpits of his 
brethren in .the. vicinity. He died at New Haven, Au- 
gust 18, 1812, aged seventy-seven: — Dr .'Dana published, 
anonymously, an Examination of Edwards’ Inquiiy on 
the Freedom of the Will, octavo, Boston, 1770; and, 
with his name, the Examination continued, New Haven, 
177S ; in all more than three hundred pages, in which he 
contended that men themselves are the only eflScient cau- 
ses of their own volitions ; nor do they always determine 
according -to the greatest apparent good ; the afi'cctions 
do not follow the judgment ; men sin against light, with 
the wiser choice, the greater good full In their view. 
Through the impetuosity of their passions, they determine 
against the greatest apparent good. This is the case with 
every sinner, who reaves to delay repentance to a future 
time. Self-determination is the characteristic of every 
moral agent The absence of libexty. he deemed incon- 
sivStent with moral agency ; and by liberty he meant, not 
merely liberty in regard to the external action, but liberty 
jof volition ; an exemption from all circumstances and 
causes having a controlling influence over the will, — a 
self-determining power of man, as a real agent, in re- 
spect to his ow*n volitions. On the whole, he regarded 
the scheme of Edwards as acquitting the creature of 
Ifiame, and ia^aohing the truth and justice of the Crea- 
tor He published also many sermons. — AMets. 

DANA, (Joseph, D. D.) minister of Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, was bom at Pomfret, Connecticut,. 1742, and 
graduated at Yale college in 1760, Having earlv devoted 
himself iu God, he studied theology, and was ordabied as 
|he minister of the south society in Ipswich, November 
7, 1765. In 1825, on the sixtieth anniversary of his ot- 
diuation, at the age of' eighty-three, he preached a dis- 
course, in which he stated, that aft, who were heads of 
families at the time of his settlement, were deceased, ex- 
cepting five ; that he had followed about ,mne hundred of 
his parishioners to the grave ; and hod received into the 
church the small nmfib^ of one hundred and twenty-one, 
being the average of two in a year. ' Of these, fifty were 
received in a revival from 1798, to 1801. He died No- 
vember 16, 1827, aged eighty-five. Dr. Dana was a 
firm believer in the g^reht doctrines of Calvinism; a 
faithful preacher; eminently a man of prayer; and 
deeply interested in all the events, which relate to the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. He was a dili^t student and 
laborious pastor. An unaffbe^ humility marked- his 
character, and his end was peace. He published several 
discourses.-T^Craireft’s JPunerd Bemm; Mlm. 

DANCERS ^ a sect whidb sprung up about 1373, in 
Flanders, and places about. It was their custom all of a 
sudden to tall a dancing, and bolding each other’s hands, 
to continue thereat, till being suffocated with the extraor- 
dinary violence, tb^ fell down breathl^s together. Dur- 
ing these intervals of vehemant agitation, tbiey pret^ed 
lobe favored with wonderful visions. Like toe Wbtp- 
pers, they roved from place to place, begging their vic- 
tuals, hcddixig their .seebet assemblies, axid treating die 
priesthood and worship of the church with the utmost 
contempt. Thus we find, as Dr. Haweis observes, that 
the French Convulsionists and the Welch Jumpers have 
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had predecessors of the same stamp. There is nothing 
new under the sun. Hameis and Masheim^s Chwck Hist. 
Cent. 14. — Hsfid. Buck. 

DANCING. In the oriental dances, in which the wo- 
men engage by themselves, the lady of highest rank in 
the company takes the lead, and is followed by her com- 
panions, who imitate her steps, and if she sings, mali^ up 
the chorus. The tunes are extremely gay and lively! 
with something in them wonderfully soft. The steps are 
varied according to the pleasure of her who leads the 
dance, but always in exact time. This statement may 
enable us to form a correet idea of the dance, which the 
women of Israel performed under the direction of Miri- 
am, on the hanks of the Red sea. The prophetess, we 
are told, took a timbrel in her hand^^and all the women 
went out after her, with timbrels and dances.^^ She led 
the dance, while they imitated her steps, which were hot 
conducted according to a set, well-known form, as in this 
couiitiy, but extemporaneously. The conjecture of Mr. 
Harmer is extremely probable; that David did not dance 
alone before the Lord, when he brought up the ark, but, 
as being tlie highest in rank, and more skilful than any 
of the people, he led the religious dance of the men. 

A tim te dame. Eccies. 3:4. On this passage an in- 
genious writer inquires, “ 1. What is the nght time ? — 2. 
Is the text a cchnmand, permission, or declaration ? — 3. 
What kind of dancing does the text intend ? To avoid 
mistake, I have consulted every passage in the Bible. Tlic 
most Important are Ex. 15 ; 20. Judg, 11:24. 21:21. 
1 Sam. 18 : 6. 2 Sam. 6 : 14—20. Ps. 149 : 3. 30 : 11. 
Ex. 22 : 19. Jer. 31 : 4. Matt. 11 : 17. 14 : 6. Luke 
15 : 25. J^ob 21 : 7— 11 . From all which it appears, 

1. That dancing was a religious act j both in true, and 
also in idol worship. 

2. That it was practised exclusively on joyful occa- 
sions, such as national festivals or great victories. 

3. That it was performed on such great occasions only 
by one of the sexes. 

4. That it was performed usually in Uil. day time— in 
the open air — in highways, fields and groves. 

5. That men who perverted dancing from a sacred 
to purooses of amusement, were deemed infamous. 

0. That DO instances ^of dancing are found upon record 
in the Bible, in which the two sexes united in the exer- 
cise, either as an act of worship or amusement. 

Lastly. That there are no inslance.s upon record in* the 
Bible of social dancing for amusement, except that of the 
** vain feUows” void of shame, alluded to by Michal ; of 
the irreligious families described by .Tob, which produced 
increased impiety and ended in destruction ; and of He- 
rodias, which terminated in the rash vow of Herod, and 
the murder of John the Baptist. — Watson^ Chris. Obs, 

DANFORTH, (Samuel,) minister of Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, was born in England, 1626, and came to this 
country with his father in 1634. After he wi^s graduated 
at Harvard college in 1643, he was a tutor and fellow. 
When Mr. Welde returned to England, he was invited to 
become the collea^e of Mr. Eliot of Roxbury, and he 
was accordingly ordained, September 24, 1650. He died, 
November 19, 1674, aged forty-eight years. His sermons 
were elaborate, judicious and methodical ; he wrote them 
twice over in a fair, large hand, and in each discourse 
usually quoted forty or fifty passages of Scripture. Noe- 
withstanmng this care and labor, he was so afiectionate 
and pathetic, that he rarely finished the delivery of a 
sermon without weeping. In the forenoon he usually ex- 
pounded the Old Testament, and in the afternoon dis- 
coursed on the body of divinity. Such was his peace in 
his last moments, that Mr. Eliot used to say, «My bro- 
therDanforth made the most glorious end that T ever saw.” 
He published a number of almanacs, and* an astronomi- 
cat fescriptW bf the comet which appeared in 1664, with 
a brief meological application. He contends, that a 
comet is aheavenly body, moving accordinglo defined laws, 
and that its appearance is portentous. Mather^s Magnaliaj 
iv. 153— .157.— 

DANFORTH, (Samuel,) minister of Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, the son of the preceding, was bom December 
18, 1666. He was graduated at Harvard oollm in 16^. 
He died November 14, 1727. He was one of the most 


learned and eminent ministers of his day. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1705, by means of his benevolent la- 
borSj a deep impression was made upon the minds of his 
peo^, and a must pleasing reformation occurred. The 
youth, who formerly assembled for amusement and folly, 
now met for the exalted purpose of improving in Chris- 
tian knemiedge and virtue, and of becoming fitted for the 
joys of the heavenly and eternal world, in the presence of 
Jesus, the Savior. Several letters of Mr. Dauforth, giv- 
ing an account of this reformation, are preserved in Mr. 
Pmioe’s Christian History. He published a^eulogy on 
Thomas Leonard, 1713, and the election sermon, 1714. 
He left behind him a manuscript Indian dictionary, a 
part of a^ich is now in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. It seems to have been formed from 
Eliot’s Indian Bible, as there is^t reference under every 
word to a passage of Scripture. — Hist. Col. Ui, 173 j ix. 
176 ; Christian Hist. i. 108. — Allen, 

DANIEL, was a descendant of the kings of Judah, and 
is said to have been born at Upper Bethoron, in the terri- 
tory of Ephraim. He was carried away captive tf) Baby- 
lon when he was about eighteen or twenty years of age, 
in the year 006, before the Christian efs.. He w^as pla<^d 
in the court of Nebuchadnezzar, and was afterwards 
raised to situations of great rank and power, both in the 
empire of Babylon and of Persia. He lived to the end of 
the captivity, but being then nearly ninety years old, it is 
most probable that be did not return to Judea. It is gene- 
rally believed that he died at Susa, soon after his last 
vision, w'^hich is dated in the third year of the reign of 
Cyrus. Daniel seems to have been the only prophet who 
enjoyed a great share of wdrldly prosperity ; but amidst 
the corruptions of a licentious court, lie preserved bis vir- 
tue and integrity inviolate, and no danger or temptation 
could divert him from the w^orship of the true God. The 
book of Daniel is a mixture of history and prophecy : in 
the first six chapters is recorded a variety of events which 
occurred in the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, 
and Darius ; and, in particular, the second chapter con- 
tains Nebuchadnezzar’s projdietic dream concerning the 
four great successive monarchies, and the everlasting 
kingdom of the Messiah, w^hich dream God enabled Da- 
niel to interpret. In the last six chapters we have a series 
of prophecies, revealed at different times, extending from 
the days of Daniel to the general resurrection. The As- 
syrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman empires, 
are all particularly described under appropriate charac- 
ters ; and it is expressly declared that the last of them 
was to be divided mlo ten lesser kingdoms ; the time at 
vrhich Christ was to appear is precisely fixed j the nse 
and fall of Antichrist and the duration of his power, are 
exactly determined; and the future restoration of the 
Jews, the victewry of Christ over all his enemies, and the 
universal prevalence of true religion, are distinctly fore- 
told, as being to precede the consummation of that stu- 
pendous plan of God. which was laid before the founda- 
tion of the world,” and reaches to its dissolution. Part 
of this book is written in the Chaldaic language, namely, 
from the fourth yerse of the second chapter to the end of 
the seventh chapter ; these chapters relate chiefly to the 
afi'airs of Babylon, and it is prol^lfie that some passages 
were taken from the public refers. This book abounds 
with the most exalted sentiments of piety and devout gra- 
titude ; its style is clear, simplq, and concise ; and many 
of its prophecies are delivexm in terms so plain and cir- 
cumstantial, that some unbelievers have asserted, in op- 
position to the stremgest evidence, that they were written 
after foe events vriiich they describe had taken place. 

With respect to foe jpenuinmiess and aufoenticity of the 
book of Daniel, there m abundance both of external and 
internal evidence; indeed all that can well be had or de- 
sired in a case of this nature ; not only the testimony of 
the whole Jewi^ church and nation, who have constantly 
received tliis book as canonical, but of Josephus pariicu- 
My, who recommends him as the greatest of the pro- 
phets: of the Jewish targums and talmuds, which fre- 
quentiy ohe and appeal to his authority ; of St. Paul and 
Sti Jefi^^ho have copied many of his prophecies ; and 
Of onx 'wvior himself, who cites his wortls, and styles 
him, " Daniel the prophet.” Nor is the internal less pow- 
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«rful and convincing than the externai evidence j for the 
tangaage, the style, the manner of writing, and all other 
internal marks and characters, are i^rfectly agreeable to 
that age ^ and finally he appears plainly and nndeniabiy 
to have been a prophet by the exact accomplislunent of 
his prophecies. — Watwn. 

DARlTJS, was the name of several princes in histcary, 
some of whom are mentioned in Scripture. 

1. Dakios the Mede, spoken of in Daniel : 31. 9 : 1 , 
11:1, &c.|^was the son or Astyages, king of the Medes, 
and brother to Mandane, the mother of Cyrus, and to 
Amyit, the mother of Evibmerodach, and grandmothetL of 
Belshazzar. Darius the Mede, therefore, was uncle by the 
mother’s side to Evil-mcrodoch and Cyrus. The Septua- 
gint, in Daniel 7 : gives him the name of Aitaxerxes 5 the 
thirteenth, or apocryphal chapter of Daniel, calls him As- 
tyages ; and Xenophon designates him by the name of 
Cyaxares. He succeeded Belshazzar, king of Babylon, 
his nephew’s son, or his sister’s grandsfm, in the year of 
the world 3448, according to Calmet, or in 34(58, accord- 
ing to Usher. Daniel does not inform us of any previ- 
ous war between t^m *, but the prophets Isaiah and Je- 
remiah supply this deficiency. Isaiah 13 .* 14 : 45 : 46 : 47 : 
Jer. 50: 51. 

2. Darius, the somof Hy.staspe 8 , has been supposed by 
some, on the authority of archbishop Usher *iuid Calmet, 
to be the Ahasuems of Scripture, and the husband of Es- 
ther. But Dr. Prideaux thinks, that Ahasuerus was Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus. (See Ahasuerus.) 

Daiius recovered Babylon after a siege of twenty 
months. This city, which had been formerly the capital 
of the East, revolted from Persia, taking advantage of the 
revolutions that happened, first at the death of Cambyses, 
and afterwards on the massacre of the magi. The Baby- 
lonians employed four years in preparations, and when 
they tliought that their city was furnished with provisions 
for a long time, they raised the standard of rebellion. 
Darius levied an army in great haste, and besieged Baby- 
lon. The Babylonians shut themselves up within their 
walls, whose height and thickness secured them from as- 
sault ] and as they had nothing to fear but famine, they 
assembled all their women and children, and strangled 
them, each reserving only his most beloved wife, and one 
servant. Thus was fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, 47 : 
7—9. Some believe that the Jews were either expelled 
by the Babylonians, as being too much in the interest of 
Darius ; or that, in obedience to the frequent admonitions 
of the prophets, they quitted that city when they saw the 
people determined to rebel, Isaiah 48:20; Jer. 50:8; 
51 : 6 — 9 ; Zech. 11 : 6 , 7. Darius lay twenty months be- 
fore Babylon, without making any considerable progress ; 
but, at length, Zopyras, one of his generals, obtained pos- 
session of the city by stratagem. Darius ordered the 
hundred gates of brass to be talcen away, fuxording to 
the prediction of Jeremiah, 51 : 58, “ Thus ^ih the Lord, 
The broad walls of Babylon shaft be utterly broken, and 
her high ^tes shall be burnt with fire, and the people 
shaft labor in vain.” This is related in Herodotus. 

3. Darius Codomanus was of the royal /amily of Fersi^ 
but very remote from the crown. He was in a low condi- 
tion, when Bagoas*^ the eunuch, who had procured the de- 
struction of two kings, Ochus and Arses, placed him cm 
the throne. His iruename was Codomanus, and he did not 
take that of Darius till he was king. He was descended 
from Darius Nothus, whose son, Osthnes, was father to 
Arsames, that begat Codomanus. He was at first only a 
courier to the emperor Ochus. But one day when he was 
at this prince's army, one of their enemies challenged the 
bravest of the Persians. Codomanus offered himself for 
the combat, and overcame the challenger, and was made 
governor of Armenia. From this situation, Bagoas plac- 
ed him on the throne of Persia. Alexander the Great in- 
vaded the Persian empire, and defeated Darius in three 
successive battles. After the third battle, Darius fied to- 
wards Media, in hopes of raising another array. . Here 
Bessfts, governor of Bactria, and Narbazanes, a grandee 
of Persia^ sedzed him, loaded him with chains, forced him 
inlo a covmed chariot, and fied, carrying him them 
towaids Bactria. After a precipitate march W many 
days, Aleiander overtook the traitors, who seeing them- 


selves pressed, endeavored to compel IMrius to get upon 
horseback, and save himself with them ; but he re^mg, 
they stabbed him in several places, and left him agpiring 
in his chariot. He was dead when Alexander arrived, 
who could not, forbear weeping at so sad a spectacle. Al- 
exander eovei^ Darius wah his own cloak, and seat him 
toBysigambis his wife, that she might bury him in, the 
tombs of the kings of Persia.* Thus were verified the 
symbolic prophecies of, Daniel, 8 i^Watum* 

DAHKnESS ; the absence of lig^t. The most terrible 
darkness was that brought on Es^ as a plague ; it was 
so thick as to be, as it were,pai^inlg ; so horrible, that no 
one durst stir out of his place ^vond so lasting, tmd it en- 
dured three days and mree nights, Exod. 10 : 21 ^ 22 ; 
Wisdom 17 : 2, 3. The dalkness at our Saviesr^s death 
began a^ the„ sixth hour, or ppcni, and ended at the third 
hour, or &ree o’clock in me afternoon. Thus it lasted al- 
most the whole time he was on the erw ; compam Matt. 
2 ? : 45, with John 19 : 14, and Mark 15 :25, Oilgen, 
Maldohatns, Erasmus, Vatablus, and others, were of <q>in« 
ion that this darkness covered Judea only ; which is some- 
times called the whole earth ; that is, the whole country. 
Chrysostom, Euthymius, Theophylact/ and others, thought 
it extended over a hemisphere. Origen says it waa-caus- 
ed by a thick mist, which precluded the si&t of the sun. 
That it was preternatural is certain, fixr, Ime moon being 
at full, a natural eclipse of the sun wasimpossihle. 

Darkness Is sometimes used metaphoric^ly for death. 
“ The land of darkness” is the grave, Job 10 : 22 ; 4Psalm 
107 : 10. It is also used to denote misfortunes and ,ca- 
lamities j A day of darkness” is a day of afiSietton, 
Esther 11 : 8 . “ Let .that day be darkness j let darlmess 
stain it,'’ — ^let it be reckoned among the uniortunate days, 
Job 3,: 4, 5. The expressions^ I will cover the heavens 
with darkness The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood,” &c., signify very great political 
calamities, involving the overthrow of kings, princes, and 
nobles, represented by the luminaries of heaven. This 
magnificent imagery is employed an allusion to the scenes 
of the last day. Ps. 102 : 25—7. Isaiah 51:6. Matt. 
24 : 35. 2. Pet. 3 : 1 — 10. in a moral sense, darkness de- 
notes unbelief, ignorance and vice ; hence “ the children 
of light,” in opposition to “ the children of darkness,” 
are the righteous distinguished frefin the wicked. 1 Thess. 
5 : 1— 8.~ Whfisofi, 

DATAEY ; an officer in the pope’s court. He is al- 
ways'a prelate, and sometimes'a cardinal, deputed by hia 
holiness to receive such petitions as are presented to 1 pm, 
touching the provision of benefices. By his post the da- 
tary is empowered to grant, without acquaintmg holi- 
ness therewith, all benefices that do not produce upwards 
of twenty-four dpcats annually ; but for such as amount 
to more, he is obliged to get the provisions signed by the 
pope, who admits him to audience every day. If there 
be several ^candidates for the same benefice, he has the 
liberty of bestowing it on Which of them he thinks proper, 
provided he has the requisite qualifications. The datary 
has a yearly salary of two thousand i:rowns, exclusive of 
the perquisites, which he receives from those who apply 
to mm for any benefice^ This officer has a substitute, 
named the sub^daiatyj who is likewise a prelate, and has 
a yearly pension of a thousand crowns ; but he is not al- 
lowed to confer any benefice, without acquainting the da- 
tary therewith. When a person has obtained the pope’s 
consent fot a benefice, the datary subscribes his petition 
with an mmuit mtetissinmy i. e. “ the most hifiy father 
consents to it.” The pope’s consent Is subscribed in fttese 
words : Fiai at pettmr, i. e* ” be it according to the peti- 
tion.” After the petition has passed the prtqper offices, 
and.is registered, it is carried to the datary, who dates H, 
and writes these words ; Datvm Bmm opad, dee. ^ given 
at Rome in the pontifical palace^” fist:. Afterwards the 
pope’s bull, granting the benefice, is despatched by the 
datary, and passes through the hands of more ftian a 
thousand persons, belratginje to fifte^ different offices, 
who have all their stated tees. Thi' reader may from 
hence judge hoar expensive it is to procure the papers bull 
for a l^efice, and what large sums go into the of the 

datary, especmlly when the prt>visions, issued from thence, 
are for bishoprics, and other ikk benefices — offend. Bede. 
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Let’s 

daa^prlJffelM- 
*^4; eanseqiieaHy 
Abraham^ the mas- 
in^, of the same 
^ agSfe j if tiadi:hler 
ghters df Canaa^ of 
slges^ Elisabeth was 
tejieenda^ th^iogh 
P^dughter 

lAiar'IlltoiHi toh'M out to {^e the yb|tiig ^omcn dKhe- 
dfem, cattedfe^thfi " daughters of the Hunw,*^ gfca.^dL. 
^ als<| flam. 25 1 by 

reference to ^e hunSfhn yo^^ 

em ;,iiatipii. G^n. ’^SedTPiw, 3f;4 

2^ ^aujmka by personiflcatioa, or a 

cM^*«rteivee da&hjp m IferusHem, of of 2;ioi 
ftsa- 4Tt : 

, sWs Vife 

l^’^r^ter^^^^C^purtesy^ '■ 

8ity, apeic,ttdn, a senior to a 

esggy %m a* superior statiw, 

l.~-r8.) DmMdr hy etfeptlhi as Eirthcr to 
»slh«tt2>^?.) and as God pi^iwnises his people 
-2 ebli b: DmghHTj in reference 

I PtfiAcondtifet weJiave « sons of Belial// 
sp- we haye^^AoftjSiar topban of an uni:d- 

strainaidje copdttct, 'ahc<mtroUabJe j X Sam . 1 : 161 ^See 
aiSo ana SohS.)^j5«hnct. ^ ^ . 

^ (iJoHK, p. B J. bishop of Salisbury^ was 
"S^&wY<5ttcated at Cambridge udmre 

mac^^, tir, Whitohet 

dd^f^itime pirove ihiS%onor of the 
r1ii#tors((iirds well ‘fe^Wtod. A feflot- 
ivn to04 ; bathe MlM.fcc^pt it ml 
* in. 1.597. " lifetolf .sfetlled in 
.sodiatin 160^, htewas 
f of divinity, fn fBl|} Tk 
|e, and in 1618, Was appointed 
_ d*i^ines whouEt he sent 4o Hhe 
ntoy iii^t Holland, from Np- 
vetotar tltoy wba-^wod ten pounds a 

^'Pf theif 

demure, thh sit- 

tlm si^od. , ^ 

May, 1619, after havnig ti^mtodihe mostitopo^ato^ places 
56 


in the Netherlands. On the death of Dr. Townson, his 
btoto^r-indaw, he was advanced to the see of Salisbury. 
* X^, 1630^1, he incurred the displeasure of Charles 

If^lnd of Hie coon, by a sermon on predestination, « all 
^kma sea^ into which, the king in his declaration 
weixed to the thinymine articles in 1628, had strictly en- 
joined *^ to be laid aside/’ The bishop mildly vindicated 
bin cqjodftrt h^re thejfurlvy counsel, aiid was dismissed, 
aldtoi^ im never totoovered the favor of the court. He 
of oionisaamdon in ||14L ^Itis death is said to have 
b|torhaittonedwbis fomdght.of the trpubles coming on 
w vishmf ZiaTWmht was humble and hospi- 

tiJl^,'lehortoas and nbexb* Me was a man of great 
^phing, and an eminent mvine. He published a Latin 
l^^inOn of Ololossiansi. Theolnmcpl Prelections and 
Bcftenninations j andn itply to S. Hoaru on Keprobation. 

first ndhister of New Haven, 
aiid Q%lraf the wnders of the colony of that name, was 
bom in ~tP^ city or Coventry in Eaband in 1597, and edu* 
fulled atDxlb^. ^tStiring to XiOndon, he became an emi- 
hejb preacher among the PUrimns, uud at tength minister 
djf^t, Stephen’s church in Ooleihan street. As Mr. Da- 
^enpprt sobn become u conscientious non-conformist, the 
persfC^tb^, to which be’ was exposed, obliged him to re- 
sign^is pMoral Coleman street, and to retire 

intoJ^itHliatAhe close of the' year 1633. , A letter from 
a favorable account of the colony of 
Massa^usiEnts, Ibcbced^r. ^Davenport to come to Boston, 
where bf nr»ved, June’ 26, 1037, in company with Mr. 
Eaton and Mr. Hopkins. He was received with great re- 
^Ct^ adato August was a prudent and useful member of 
mb synM which Was occasioned by the errors of the day. 
dc,Sail€#wjilh ljis cpfnpe^ptyf March 36, 1638, for Quinni- 
ptaot, Ne^ttaven, fo found a new colony. He preach- 
eiC under ai| b^, April 18th, the first sabbath after their 
amvai, h^ wiSis minister there near thirty years. In 
the gr}vemment- whM was established, it was ordained, 
that none.>Btu members of the church should enjoy the 
privileges of freem^^^ ‘Xhis was a fatal error. He was, 
hpweyf n anxipus to^ msbm'ote the parity of the church, and 
lla|h<^ofe against the result ci the synod of 1662, 
jQpC^&amtoded ,a more ^neral baptism of children, 
tbah^^ad befij^e th|t^ime been practised. He was scru- 
puloi^ carehil in Mmifting persons to church commu- 
nion, it^lnga f^plprihciple with him, tliat no person 
sbWl4 be receiVed^nto thC church, w^ho did not exhibit 
sati«>racloj^evidch<^,rtbat he penitent and be- 

Itoving. Be did not think it possible to render the church 
perfectly ptito, is men could not search into the heart j but 
lie was ]7pr$uadM,1hat there should be a discrimination. 

After tbe death ofWr. Wilson, })asior of the first church 
in Boston, fa, 1667, Mr. Davenport was invited to succeed 
liitoi, , Hb y4s Tildained Ihejr pastor, December 9, 1668, 
a^d, Jarn«^^Allen at the same time teacher. But his la- 
hm in this place were of short Continuance, for he died of 
sto ^poplbojyr, March 15, 1670, aged seventy-two. He wa.s 
a dis|ingiushed “schnWr, an "admirable preacher, and a man 
of eXcipplary piety and Virmc. Such was his reputation, 
that he\Was invited wilh Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker to 
take 0 seat among the WetHminster divines. Knowing 
the efficacy of prayer, he recommended with earnestness 
ejaculatory addresses to heaven. Hi.s intrepidity saved 
whalley and Gofie, the Judges of king Charles, who fled 
to NeWHaven in 166 L He concealed them in his own 
hoipie, and; whdfi the pursueirs were coming to New Ha- 
ven, preached pwbfiBy from Isaiah 16 : 3, 4, believing it to 
be a mtf .M afford thro proCeetton. His portrait is in the 
museom Of Coltoge. Mr. Davenport’s publications 
were numdrauii^^ He also left behmd him an exposition 
on the Caut^fies m a hundred sheets of small band writing ; 
but it was never, pulbft^hed.-— Jth. Oxm. ii. 460— 
462, 650; M%. iii. 51—57; TmmbulPs Com. 

i. 4965^2^'; 84, 226 j Wintftrop; 

3m, tvdg^.n. 69,— 

JlAV^XOBT, (XiUES,) miBHster of Southold, Long 
isUmd, At Vale OoUege in 17^. He had 

been es^piddilbar some years a sound, pious, and faithful 
miatstorilil When in. the religious excitement of 

1740 andlY4l, he waShome away by a strange enthusi- 
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asm. He preached in New Haven and other towns, and 
enconraged the outcries and agitations, by which religion 
was disgraced. His voice he raised to the highest pitch, 
and gave it a tune, which was characteristic of the sepa- 
rate preachers. In his zeal he examined ministers as to 
the reality of their religion, and warned the people against 
unconverted ministers. In 1742, the assembly of Con- 
necticut, deeming him under the influence of enthusiastic 
impulses, directed the governor and council to transport 
him out of the colony to the place whence he caipe. 
Without doubt, he was enthusiastic ; hut the assembly 
equally bewildered, being arbitrary, and (yrannical. At 
last, through the influence of Mr. Vi^eelock and Mr. Wil- 
liams, he was convinced of his error and published ptx 
ample confession and retractation in 1744. He died about 
the year 17 . 15 . — TnmbuUy ii. IG7, 189. — AUm. 

D.AV'fl-), the celebrated king of Israel, was jhe ythittgcsl 
son of Jesse, of the tribe of Judah, and b^h 10^^5 
years before Ch rist. E ven an abstract of his histdry would 
be loo long for this work. It may easily be collected from 
the books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles. A few iHus- 
trative remarks only will be made in this place. ^ 

1. When David is called “the man after God’s <^n 
heart,” a phrase which profane persons have often per- 
verted, his general character, and not every particular of 
It, is to be understood as approved by God ; and especially 
Ins faithful and undeviating adherence to the thte religion, 
from which he never deviated into any act of idolatry. 

2. He was chosen to accomplish, to their full extent, the 
promises mode to Abraham to give to his seed the whole 
country from the river of Egypt to the great river Euphra- 
tes. He had succeeded to a kingdom distracted with 
civil dissension, environed on every side by powerful and 
victorious enemies, without a capital, almost wit^qt an 
army, without any bond of union between the tribes. He 
left a compact and united state, stretching from the fron- 
tier of Egypt to the foot of Lebanon, from trie Euphrates to 
the sea. He had crushed the power of the Philistines, 
subdued or curbed all the adjacent kingdoms: he had 
formed a lasting and imiwrtant alliance with the great 
city of Tyre. He had organized an immense disposable 
force ; for every month 24,000 men, fhniished in rotathm 
by the tribes, appeared in arms, and were trainc4 as the 
standing militia of the country. At the head of his' army 
were oiTicers of consummate erqieriencc, and, wimi was 
more higlily esteemed in the warfare of the time, extraor- 
dinary personal activity, strength, and valor. The He- 
brew nation owed the long peace of Solomon, the son’s 
reign, to the bravery and wisdom of the father. 

3. As a king and conqueror, he was i type .of Christ, 
and the country “ from the river to the ends of the earth,” 
was also the prophetic type of Christ’s dominion over the 
w’hole earth. On a free election, he w^as anointed king 
over the house of Judah ; and after about ajteeven years’ 
contest, he was unanimously chosen king by qjl thC tribes 
of Israel, “ according to the word of the Lord by Samud.” 
As king of Israel, he administered justice and judgment 
lo all his people, was a prince of courage and great -mili- 
lary prudence and conduct ; had frequent wars with the 
neighboring nations, lo which he was generally forced by 
their invading his dominions, and plundering his subjects. 
Against them he never lost a battle ; he never besieged a 
city without talang it ; nor used any severities agaionst 
those he conquered, beyond what the law of arms allowed, 
his owm salety required, or the cruelties of his enenlies 
rendered just, by way of retaliation enriching his Jpeo* 
pie by me spoils he tcxik, and providing large stores of 
every thing necessary for the magnificent temple he in- 
tended to erect, m honor of the God of Israel. 

4. His inspired psalms not only place him among the 
most eminent prophets, but have rendered him the leader " 
of the devotions of good men, in all ages. The hymns of 
David excel no less in sublimity and tenderness of expres- 
sion, than m loftmess and purity of religious sentiment. 
In comparison with them, the sacred poetry of all other 
nations sinks into mediocrity. They have embodi^so 
exquisitely the universal language of religious emotion 
that they have entered, with unquestioned propriety into 
the ritflal of the higher and more perfect lehgion of Christ. 
The songs which cheered the solitude of desert caves 


of Engedi, or resounded from the voiceof the Hebrew jpeo 
pic as they wound along the glens or the hiti^ridcs oLJu- 
dea, have been repeated for ages in almost every part 
the habitable worlA, in the remotest islands of , the 'Oeohh, 
among tliie America or . the sands of Aftte* 

How maa^ human /hearts have these iaf|iiDed stmgs 
softened, purilled, eiaSlted I Of how .ipafty wiNdaiiied be- 
ings have they been the coiisoiatwm ! On hoW many 
oommunities have th^yilrawn dow|i tha/blesmuisof Bi* 
vme .^Provideiice, by bringing the laflteiqirs^ihto tmiaon 
With their deep to con- 

stant and explicit recKiipidiiohqf %,g<;iyerin^^ 
aM mercies (if 

pAVlDI^^S^, the'aclhere^isoC Bivid Geargci’ A.natlif^ 
of DelfLwhp, in 1125, began preheh ag'new ddetringi 
Ihi^ishing himself lepd thatJite 

Was sent of God to fill, Waii^h| Which was’ quite, 
want of people JO desel've k. He is Utdemse 
d^ied the existence of angels good and^vil^, and4u 
4isha).ieved the doctrine diE’a future jud^^nt. He reje^M 
mtehag^ with the Adamites ; held with ManeS| theA 
S0t4 \yas hot defile^ laughdd,^' the 

«o xpkch recommended Jesus phrisu weite'liis 

principal errors, He made jhis escape ftcoiq Mftj ai^ ije- 
tired frst into Friesland; And thenio Basil, where he 
changed his napcic, assuming that of 'johd Bruck,,aud died 
in 1516. left some di/^iples behind hltn, to whom hu 
promised that he 'would rise again at the end oft three 
years. Nor he ait(^tber a false prophet herein,^ 
the magistrates of ihqt'ciry being informed, at tlie mree 
years’ end, of what heliad taught, ordered him lo be 
up and burnt/ togetlier.Wiih his writings, by the common 
hangman Buck. 

DAVIDSON, (Lucketja IVUvia,) a remarkable instance 
of precocious genius and piety, was born at Plattsburg, 
on lake Champlatn, September 27, 1808, being the second 
daughter of Dr. Oliver Davidson and Margaret his wife- 
Her parents being ia straitened circumstances, much of 
her time was devoted to the cares of home ; yet .she read 
much, and wrote poetry at a very ^arly age^^^ She had a 
bunting thirst for knowledge. In October, 1^4, a gentle- 
man, on a visit to Plattsburg, saw some of her yetsef^and 
was made acquainted with, her character and circumstan- 
ces. , He determined lo give her the best e^^on. On 
knowing his purpose, her joy was almost greater than ishe 
could bear. She was placed in Mrs. Willard’s school at 
Troyj fcut her iqcessant application was perilous to her 
beolti. After returning home and recovering from illness, 
she Was sent to Miss Gilberi’s school at Albany. But 
soon she was again very ill! On hm' return, the hectic 
flush of her cheek indicated her approaching fate. The 
last name idie pronounced, Was that of her patrott, 1^he 
died August 27, 1825, aged nearly seven^en. Hir per-, 
son was singularly beau^ul. ^ She had afitgh^ op0i &re- 
head, a soft, black eye, perfect symmetry of features; a faijr 
complexion, and luxuriant dark hair. The jwevallm^f 
pres.^on of her face W'as melancln^. . ^ 

In her fifteenth year slie wrote the. following versjpa 

“TO A S'fAR. 

“ How calmly, brightly, dost thoa shine, 

Dike the put© latnp in Virtue’s sfirlne ! 

Knr©, the feh* world, wbii^h thou mayst booat. 

Was nevaf ransomed, never lost. 

There, beings, pure as heaven’s own air, 

Their hopes, their joys together share ; 

While hovering angels ’towh the fiirlng, 

And senmbs sproad-the sheUerhig wing^ 

There, cloudless days and brilnantntgms, 

Illumw by heaven’s rafulgent lighW ^ 

> V, Xherey seasons, years, unnoticed roU, 

Ai&I iittrcgreUM by the soul. 

U ^ou littkv sparkling Star (tf even'--- . 

Thim gem upon an assure Heaven I , ' 

How swiftly will I soar to thee, 

' When this imprisoned soul istm f” 

Her poetical, writings, besides many whjfeti were burnt, 
amount lo two hundred seventy-eig^t among which 
were five poems of several cantos q^ch. She also wrote 
some romances, and a tragedy. A biographical sketch, 
with a collection of her poems, wjas published by Mr. Samu- 
el F. B. Morse, in 1829, with the titte of Amir Khan, and 
other Poems : the remains of L. M. Davidson.” In our 
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in the cases of Ohattepon, Kirke 
ati'C^lohn Bjfqoh^ we can call to niitid jio.in* 
ofM^arly, sd- ardent, and so'fatal a jp-, 

By the early dcgh of ,a 

'W^ng power and nnalW^lted ' 

the vanity'ofeatwyjh^jpcsi “cii' be’', led % 
e^tkj^ TOOie higl^ly and to se^ niwe eaifnestl^ a Ming 
dl™TO Jiace i#® w light; and pet- 

anB^yiwNpist joy, Sh^ awaited ’ thn e veijt' 
hoping 


f sbnght lieayen, apAd believing him to he jgiven in 

sWer tofrd^^, hhe nained him Samuel. iTiis excel- 
it ■#ptp^:1ook upon helrself the task of teaching her son 
'|fe|t#|Sii;.wthcr^ no school in the neighborhood; and 
' SHr eflWs Were rewarded py the uncommon profleiehey of 
,%Sif ^i5inpil. At the age of ten he Vas sent to a school ^ 

B ;ancc(^iffpm homc^ and continued in it two years; 

1 was at thhs^peidod very little impressed oy rc* 
ruth, though he Was not inattentive to secret 
specify in the evening ; hut it a^as not long he- 
6o4,'to Whnm he had been dedicated, and who 
"him' for eminent service in the gospel of his Son, 
sed to, etilighten and renew him. Having tasted 
|h<|fj<9ys and made a profession of religion at the age of 
ke bicame equally desirous cf imparting to his 
I^OW'Sinners the knowledge of the truth, ^ith this ob- 
he engaged with hew ardor in literary and 
^ thecttb^c^l pursuits, tthder Samuel Blair. Every obstacle 
was surmhhUted j and after the previous trials, which he 
passed with distinguished approbation, he was license to 
preach the gospel at the age of twenty-two. He was also 
ordained February 19, 1747, that he might be qualified to 
perform pastoral duties. 

/ He now applied himself to unfold and enforce those pre- 
cious truths, whose power he had experienced on his own 
heart. His fervent zeal and undissembled piety, his popu- 
lar taloUts ^nd engaging methods of address, soon exiled 
gcheral admiration. He went to Hanoycr in hpril, 1747^ 
and soon obfhined of the general court a license to officiate 
ih; four meeting-houses. After preaching assiduously ibr 
time, aod not without effect, he returned from Vir- 
ginia, though earnestly invited to continue his labors. A 
caH for him to sMtle at Hanover was immediately sent to 
the presbytery ; but he was about this time seized bycom- 

? hunts, which appeared consumptive, and which broughl 
im fb the borders of the gravp. In this enfeebled slate, 
determined to spend the remainder of his life in unre- 
eiuJeaTOrs to advance the interests of religkn^. 
101cih^ a;mong, a people, who were destitute of k minister, 
His ind^posmbn did not repress his exertions. He still 
preached in the day, while by night his hectic was so 
kyyctCj'as sometimes to tender him delirious. In the 
ipritm of 1748, a messenger from Hanover visited him, 
and fie thought it his duty to accept the invitation of the 
people in that place. He hoped, that he might live t' 
organize the congregation. His health, however, gradu- 
ally improved. In October, 1748, three more meeting- 
hoiwes were licensed, hud among his seven assemblies, 
t^ich were in differentcounties, Hanover, Henrico, Caro- 
line, LojqwH, Gqochland, some of them forty miles 
disthni from each ath^r, he divided his Iqbors. His home 
was in Hanover, abo^ twelve miles fronillichmond. His 
Preaebinf encounteredM the obstacles, which could arise 
F^iddioe, and bigotry, from profaneness 
0m mmorslity. Heyand those, who attended upon his 
|«Pea^|tg, Were dopep^ted new fights by the more 2 em 
w*wyppscoj^^l^^ l^at Hy hi&patience and perseverance, 

‘ conjunction with his evan- 

f ' be triumphed over opposi- 

" .^gradually turnea into 


by curiosity to hear a 
he proclaimed^ to 
with an 
^ pleased God to 
etficaoyof His sjnrit. 
in about ttoe y Mr, Bavies bdh«dd three hundred com- 


pUinicants in his. congregation, whom he considered as 
11001 Christians. He had also in this period baptized 
%pp^ fbrty ddult negroes, who made such a profe.ssion of 
living faith, as he judged credible. In 1753, the synod of 
Hew York, ty request of the trustees of Now Jersey col- 
lege, chid^ft him to company Gilbert Tenuent to Great 
Britain to solicit benefactions for the college. This ser- 
vice he cheerfully undertook, and he executed it with 
singular spirit and sue^s.s» He arrived in Bondon, Be- 
cj«mber 2^. The liberal benefactions, obtained from the 
paWns of religion and learning, placed the college in a 
respectable condition. After his return to America, he 
entered anew in 1754, or early in 1755, on his beloved task 
of preaching the gospel in Hanover. Here he continued 
till 1759, when he was chosen president of the college, as 
successor of Mr. Edwards, jfle hesitated in his accep- 
tanicse of the appointment, for his people were endeared to 
him, and he loved to be occupied in the various duties of 
the ministerial office. But repeated applications and the 
unanimous oinnion of the synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia at length determined him. He was dismissed, 
May 1.3, and entered upon his new office, July 6, 1759. 
Here the vigor and versatility of his genius were strikingly 
displayed. The ample opportunities and demands, which 
lie found for ihe ekercise of his talents, gave a new spring 
to his dihgetidc ; and while his active labors were mullL- 
plied and arduous, his studies were intense. At the close 
of January, 1761, he was bled for a bad cold, and the next 
day transcribed fur the press fiis sermon on the death of 
George 11. The day following he preached twice in the 
chajiel. His arm became inflamed, and a violent fever 
succeeded, to which he fell a victim in ten days. He 
died, February 4, 1761, aged 30. His venerable mother, 
Martha Davies, survived him. When he vras laid in the 
coffin, she gazed at him a few minutes and said, There 
is the son of my prayers and my hopes — ^my only son — 
my only earthly support. But there is the will of God, 
and 1 am satisfied.*’ 

The Father of spirits had endued Mr. Davies with the 
richest intellectual gifts j with a vigorous understanding, 
a glowing imagination, a. fertile invention, united with a 
correct judgment, and a retentive memory. He was bold 
and enterprising, and destined to excel in whatever he 
undertook. Yet was he divested of the pride of talents 
and of science, and, being moulded into the temper of the 
gospel, he consecrated all his powers to the promotion of 
religion. 0, my dear brother,” says he in a letter to his 
friend Bx. Gibbons, ‘‘ could we spend our lives in painful, 
disinterested, indefatigable service for God and the world, 
how serene and bright would it render the swift approach- 
ing eve of life ! I am laboring to do a little to save my 
Country, and, which is of much more consequence, to save 
souls from death, from that tremendous kind of death, 
which a soul can die. I have but little success of late ; 
but, blessed be God, it surpasses my expectation, au«l 
much more my desert.” His religion was purely evan- 
gelical. It brot^ht him to the foot of the cross to receive 
salvafion as a free gift. It rendered him humble and dis- 
satisfied with himself amidst his highest attainments. As 
a parent, he felt all the solicitude, which nature and grace 
could inspire. There: is nothing,” he w'rites, that can 
wound a parent’s heart so deeply, as the thought, that he 
shouhl bring up children to dishonor his God here, and he 
miserable hereafter. 1 beg your prayers for mine, and y<.ii 
may expect a return, in the same kind.— We have now 
three sons and two daughters. My dear little creatures 
sob and drop a tear now and then under my in.structions ; 
but I am not so happy as ta see them under deep and 
lasting impressions of religion ; and this is the greatest 
I grief they afford me.^* As ptesident of the college, he 
possessed an admirable motm of government ami in- 
struction. He watt^A over his pupils wdth the tender 
solicitude of a father, aud secured equally their reverence 
andlovu* He sehfed every opportunity to inculcate on 
tli^m th^ worth of their souls, and the pressing necessjiy 
of securii^g immediately the blessings of .salvation. 

Br. Bakins wae a nlodel of the most striking oratory- 
As his pieimotial appearance was august and 
yet benevolent and mild, he could address his au y 
either with the most commanding authority, oi 
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ifiost molting lendcvness. When be spoke, be seemed l<> 
have tlie glones and terrors of the miseeii \v(»rl(( m hts 
eye. lie seldom preaelied without producing some visible 
emotions in great numliers piesenl, and without making 
an impression on one or more, which was never effaced. 
His printed sermons, which exliibn his sentiments, abournl 
with striking thoughts, vvilli the bennlies and eieganeesof 
expression, and with the richest imageiy. They have 
boon eolleeled m three vo]s octavo. See )us Lif<‘, I’relace lo 
his Sermons, and JMemoir of Pavjes b)’’ Dr Rice . — -AHetu 
DAVY, (Sir Hr\MPinmv,) the most eminent of che- 
mists, was born at Penzuni’e, in Cornwall, Deceriiher 17, 



J77S. In )ns fifteenOi year, he becann' a pupil of Mr. 
Bai'lasi* of Penzance, to pr<‘pare for graduating as a ]»hysi- 
eifin at Edinburgh. By tlie lime that he was eighieen, he 
acquired tlie rudiments of Itotany, analomy, and phvsi- 
ologvq tlu' mmo! hranehe's of mathematics, meiaplivsics, 
natural phdosojihy and chenustiv : iiut it wii- 1<» < hemistry 
that hi'^ powers were |iriiiei{>ally directed. Jle now be- 
came aeituaitded with ]Vli D.ivies (jilberl and Mr. Ore- 
goiy Watt, and was h> tin m introduced to Di, Reddoc.s, 
wtio jirevailed on him to suspend liis de.-^ign of tnnng to 
Edinlniigh, and to tin* su}ieru)tend'*nee ot the 

Pnenmatie Institution at IJnsloi. Tt wa.s while he was at 
Dnstol th.it he marie his I'Xpri {ineiits on nitrons OxVide, 
uhnh he published iindm the titic of aiehes CJiemical 
ami ihdosophical 'fh^' Jame winch lie tints ;u ijuircd led 
lo ins being eiei led, in Ibdb jJiofessm’ ot c hemistry at the 
Ibuai liisiilution Asa h*etnrei. his populanlv uas un- 
bounded. In IHO'J, ho was ehosen to iill the professoishi]! 
to the tloiird ot Agruultijjt* am! the leetures vihicli he 
dthvei'd in this e.ijKiciiy well* siibseijiiently tmibodied m 
hi- Eleiinmi' <d Amuultural (dicmistry Having at his 

< oininaiid all the ‘‘ appiianecs and means” furnished liy 

tin ajiparatu.s of the Ibiyal Institution, Davy he- 

'Mti and, ])iir-ued that coui'Sf of seientihc investigation 
v.iiicli has iiiiinortnlp^rd his name d lie discovery of ihc 
m lalln’ t)a,ses of the alkalies and earths, the erealnm of 
ih' si lenee oi ei{;eiio*< heimstry, the irtvenhon of the safely 
lamp, and o| the nioii^' ol pir^erving the Clipper sheathing 
of sluj»‘-, toim only a pait of his labors, in IR18, lie wu- 

< icMied a Iiaionct, and m I8‘2d, \va i elecU'd ])ivsideut of the 
llova! Soi n-tv The piesnleie'y lie resigned in HI27, in 
< '‘n-cqueni e ol tin* itecluung Mail' oi his ln*alth obliging 
i'liu to travi 1 I' nfortiinately Ins constitution was too far 
bioki’Ti to bo restored bv a milder (Innate, and he (bed .'it 
(hmeva^ IMav dO, 1^‘J'i. lb' odes the uoiks already 
mentioned, Ihivy is the nnihor of numeroiis jiapiws in the 
IMnloMiphieai fiansafiions ; and ot .Saimoniu, or Days of 
1' 1> -ti' bine ' and f tiir ofations in Travel d’hey were his 
l.ist prodin tions 

1 )h* estiination m wlmdi odtgion wa-- Indd bv this dis- 
tinguished pinlosopleai may bi* seen m the ’Vollowinnr 
extract iroui Raiinoun I envY/‘ sav. Sn Humphrey, 
no qnnbty ot ihe mniil or mtolleei m oih.n's,— .liot ge- 
nius power, wit Ol lancy,-),m il I , ould ehoose what 
would be most debghUut, and I l.diove most useful tome, 

] should pretei a ium ivbgjons belief lo every other bless’ 
ing ; lor it m.do's hfe a di.seipline o( g/»odness -ei‘cates 
new^ ho])(‘s wdieii all erjrihly hope'. vani.'}i, ami throws over 
the decay, thiMli'strnetion of exists nee the most gorgeous of 
ail lights ; awakens life even in death, ami fiom (‘orrup- 
fion and decay calls up bennty and divinity; makes an 
instrument of Kn'ture and of shame the ladder of asoont 
to paradise; and, far abov(^ all com bi nations of e'u.thly 
hopes, calls up the mi^st delightful visioii.s of palms and 


amaranths, the gardens of the hles.scd ; the security of 
everlasting joys*, where the sensualist ami the sceptic \dew 
only gloom, decay, and annihilation.^^ Hi.s fast work, C(JU^ 
polaitoiis in Travel, still more fully develops this religious 
tendency of his mind. Memoir of Sir 11. J)avy — X)avcnport‘ 

DAY. The day is distinguishtRl into vatural^ mtronomi* 
cal., civil, and artificial; uml theie is another distinction 
w^hieh may be termed i)70phetic ; ih<‘ prophets ^ being the 
only persons who call years d.’iys ; of wdindi there is ah 
example in the explanation given of Daniel’s seventy 
weeks. The nahtrni day, i.s one revolution of the sun. 
The astronomical day, is one revolution of the equator, 
added to that portion of it through which the sun has jia-ss- 
ed in one natural day. The nir/f day is that, the begin- 
ning and end of which are determined hy the custom of 
any nation. The Hchrews began their day in the even- 
ing; (Lev. 2‘d: hw,) the Uahyloiuan.s from sun-rising. 
The arUficuil day is the time of the sun’s (;onlinuance above 
the horizon, w hich is unequal according lo different sea^ 
.sons, on account of the, obliquity of the sphere. The sa 
('.red wiiU'rs generally divide ihe day and night into twelve 
unequal hours. The sixth hour is always rioiin throughout 
the year; and the twelfth hour is the hist hour of the day. 
But in summer, the twelfth hour, as all the others w'cre, 
was long(‘i tlian in winttu'. (See Mouks.) 

To-Da V, dot’s not only sigmly the partienlar day on wdiich 
we are speaking, but any definite lime : as w^e say, the 
peo]>]e <<1 ih<’ presimtday, or of that day, or lime. — Cuhnrf. 

DEA(T)N ; (from the Greek, diakojwni.) a servant, a mi- 
nister. 

1 In the New Testament tlie word is u.sed lor any one 
that minister.', m the .service of tiod; bi, shops or presbyters 
are also .styled (Icacon.- ; but more particularly- and gene- 
rally d IS imdei stood ol the sm*ondary order oi' minisieririg 
servants in ilu’ <‘hureh I Coi . d . .''n C(»l I , IVI, 2f), Fhil. 

1 . 1. I Tun 

'rii'* primitive dr;i(ons took erne ot the 'Wiudar afi.urs 
of the church, n^eeived and disbursi’d rnomes, kept tlie 
church’s aceoimb', ami provided every tiling necessary for 
its temporal goi^d. Thins, wlide the bishop attended to 
the .souls, thf (le.'K'uns atU'iided to the bodies of Ihe jieople ; 
the pasiot to the .sjiintuab ami the deacons tlie temporal 
infi'n s(s of file church A( b. 

2. In (ndesniMicn] polity, the h'w'i’.Ht of the difierent 
orders, of the clergy. In the Roman Catholic ehuich lu’ 
served at the altar, in the eelebiritioii ofvhat are ealled 
the holy mysterii"'. He is also ailovvc’d to Iiapiize and 
}>reach, with ih<' permission oftlu' bishop. Formeilv dea- 
fons were allowed to marry, but this W'as |uohituu‘d lo 
them very early , and at present the |)Of>e dispen.ses xvitU 
thi.s prohibition only lor very irnjKa'tant reasons. In such 
eases they le-enier the eombtion (d‘ luvmen. There; are 
ejghU’cn (arflmohdiarons in Romo, who Iirive ihi* charge of 
the 4.ompoi'al interests and the revenues of the church. A 
per\scju, t(. lie eonscfTaied deacon, must he twenty-three 
years of age. In tin’ lOnghsh (Imicii, dcai'ons arc niso 
('•‘(dosuistics, who (.an pcTform all the olhec’s of a pi rest, 
except the eon.seci'alion ot' the sacramental < iemenl.s, ami 
the jironounciiig of the ah.sokition. In German Prolesiani 
e.hurcii(*s, the assistant mmistf’rs are generally ctiUed dea- 
con.s. If there lie two assistants, tlie iir.st oi thii?m,is called 
archah-acon. In the rrosbytenan ehiuches, the deacon's 
olfice is g(‘nci-ally mer ged in that of ruling ekh’r ; hut in 
.some it IS distm*^'!, and simply emliraces the distribution 
of alms. Among Congregationalisls, the deacon.s, besides 
attending to the temporal cOTiccrns of the church, assist 
the imnisier w-ith their advice, take the lead at prayer- 
meetings w'hen lie i.s absent, and preaeli occasionally to 
.smallej congiegations in the eimliguous villages.--- 
# DEACONESS ; a female deacon. Tt m gf'nerally allow- 
<;d, that in the jiiinutive church there wep; deaeonessps, 
1 . c. pious women, whose particular business it was to 
a.ssist m the entertainment and care of the itinerant preach- 
ers, Visit the sick and imprisonmt, instruct female ctilechu- 
mens, and assist at their baptism ; then more particularly 
ncee.ssary, from th(‘ peculiar customs of tliose count tics, 
the persecuted stale of the church, and the s|xjedier spread- 
ing of the gospid. Ruiih a one, it is reasonable to think, 
Phebe was, (Rom, 10 : 1,) who is expre.ssljij called dtahunofif 
a deaconess or .stated .servant, Doddridge rendeis it- 
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They were usually widows, and, to prevent hCUTKlol, ^ne- 
rally lu years, 1 Tun. o : 1). Sec also SpanJn'im> Jlist. 
Cf/mt, Sncul, 1. p. 55\ T)n‘ apostolic eoiistitutions, as 
they are called, ii^cuiion the oriliiiatioii of a deaconess, 
and the fomi of prayer u>c<l on that occasion, lib. 8, olu 

19, 20. Tliny also, in his celebrated r]>i.stlc to Trajan 

(9(i,) islhouglil to relei to them ; when speaking of two fe- 
male Christians whom he pul to tin*, torture, he says, ffucc 
ministuc dkehantar^ i. e. who were called d<*ac,oncssi’s.” 
But as the primitive Christians seem to have been hsl to 
this practice Irom the jiccuharity of their ctreumstaufON, 
and the Scripturi* is entirely silent as to any appouilinent 
to thift supposed office, or any rulc.s about it, it is wrv 
ju&lly laid aside, at lca.st as an officf'. ih/H. 

PEAI). (Sec Kmhalminit; BriiiAi. ; MocitNiNo.) Lrlth^' 
dead himj their dead ; let men dead in sin bury those natu- 
ally dead ; or let the dead ho unbiuiod. ratiuT than the 
prcaehing of the jrospel bo himh'red. Dead faith is that 
per.sna.sion of divine, truth, whicli flows not from spiniunl 
life, and is not productive of good works. James 2 • 17— 

20. ])f ad vH^r}i% a.vii those that flow not Irom a principle 

of true holiness, but fiom corruja nature, uhieh is m a 
state of moral death. Ilch. 9; 11. To h>. dmd to ih. hm\ 
as a covenant, is to be delivered from the obligatioiift of 
it, and from a reigning mehnation to be under il,(lfom. 
7: 4 .) and it is (had to us, when it, through C'hnsi, can ex- 
ercise no condemning power over our eonscteime. Gal 
2 : 19, vStn is dutd relatively, when it lies imdiscov*Ted and 
unregarded in the .soul, (Bom. 7 : •,) it n dutd really, when 

It IS mortified and sliiiu by the word, spirit, and blood of 
Christ. TUnn 0 :i). To die to sin, (»r he dead to it, is to lie 
freed from the douhmon of it, and the < urs(' due to ii, bv 
Ihe bkwxl <d Clirist, and by his ginee <lra\\n from tlie lov.- 
and seivicc of It, Korn. 9 7 The .saints «re (had botli to 
the law and to sm. Ckd. 2 .> — Brown, 

I)EA0 SKA. This was aneientiv called the S>a of thi 
F/ani, (l)cut. . 2 . 17 ; 4 . 19 ,) from its situation m ihe great 
hollow 01 ])]:mi of tiic Joidan , the Saif .SVy/, (I)eut 9 17 ; 
.Joshua 15 ' 5.) from ilie extreme saltne^s of Jt.swateis , ami 
the r.asl Sl( 1 , ( Kzek 17 . 1 ^ : .loel 2 • 2n,) tiom its situation 
relative lo jiuic.i, and in contradnlinelion to the ITest Sia, 
or Mmhtorranean. ll is hkewus'* called hv Josejihiis, and 
hy the Greek and Latin writm’s genornlly, /„anis AydiaB 
titi'Sf Irom the bitumen (ouru! in it ; and tie’ fhvd Sni. its 
more frequent modmai appeHaiioii. tiom a tradition, eom- 
nioiily ihoiigb eironeously U'cciveil, that no !»\ mg CHsalure 
I'ould exist in Us saline and sulphureou' w.iteis, U l^ at 
presem kuoun m Syria by iJie names o( Ahoofa/iah and 
Ihiha, Loth ; and omii pies vihal may be considered as the 
sontheiii extremity of the vale olMordan : tormmg, m that 
direction, tlu' vvestetn honndnrv in the lluiv Land. The 
Dead sca is about si’venii miles m and twenty m 

bnaollh at its broatiest pait ; having, like ihe Caspian, no 
visible eommunii ation w iili the i»cr‘an. lt^ depth seems to 
be ahogcllier unknown ; nor doe > u a]>pearih:u a boat h.is 
ever navigated its suiTace. 'fowaids U- soiuheni eMomu- 
ty, however, in a eoutunted purt of Like, js a fmd, 
about .six miles over, made use of bv tlie Arabs : ni the 
middle of winch they report llu* water to he warm ; mdi- 
cfiting the jut'M’nce of w^arm springs brarjub. In geneial, 
towanls the .shore, it is .shallow; and n.scs and tails with 
the ’Jcasotis, and the quantity of wat«*r caineil inio it by 
seven strcauis, which fall into tins their common rccepia* 
cle, the, duel of wdudi is llic Jordan. 

The xvatcr now covering ihe.s** rums (xampies what was 
formerly th»‘ vah* of Sidchm ; a ridi and triutful lallev, 
in which stood the live cities, ended the cities of the ])laiu, 
namely. Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zebuim, and Bela or 
JHoar • the four first of winch wmv destroyed, whi!<* the 
latter, being a little city,’* was prcservislal the ialcrees- 
.don of Lot , to whidi he fled tor refuge fiom the im^ierid- 
ing catastrophe, a,nd where'lie remained in safety during 
its accomplishment. 

With regard to the agents employed in this catastrophe, 
there might seem r«gison to .supjio.se that volcanic phe- 
nomena had some share in producing it; but Chateaubri- 
and’s remark is deserving of attention. cannot,^’ he 
.says, ‘d',omcide In opinion with those who suppose the 
Bead .sea to be the, crater (»f a volcano. I have ♦seen Vesu- 
vius, Solffilara, Monte Nuovo m tlie lake of Fusino, the 


peak of the Axoic-, tlie INTamnbf oppoMic n* ('arlhacf, tfio 
cxtjngui.shed volcanoes of Auvergne; and rcmaiked m 
all of them the same eharaf.ter.s ; tlml is lu say, momi* 
lahns ercayated in the form of a tnnn<‘j, lava, ,uVi aslic'--, 
which exhibited incontestable proofs of the acent ^ (>f fire.” 
Aft<*r noticing the \ery dithreni s]ia[K' and itnai of the 
Dca^l sea, he adits: “bitumen, warm .'■jirmg' and pho- 
phoric Moiie*j me found, n is tru(\ m the mouinaue of 
Arabia; but then, llic presence of hot spnnvs, snljdiar, 
and a.sphaUo;> is not sutlieiimt to aitost the antenor exislfm e 
of a volcano,” The Icui'IkhI Frciiclimnn nmlme. to adojit 
the idea of profc.s.Mirs iSltchaeiis and Busclniu’', that Smlom 
.and (lomoriali were built upon a mine of lutiimen , th.n 
lightning kindled the combustible mass, and that iheiatics 
sank m the sublerrancons eon/logralioii. M, IVL-iUe Bnm 
mgeuiou.sly .suggests, tha* tlu* riin's ought them^-clvt huvc' 
been ])Uiit ot bitummons stones, ami thus have been set m 
flames liy the fin* ot heaven, (hi pin ms Irby and Man- 
gles collected mi the southern coast, lunqis of mlrr and 
fine sulphur, Irom tin' .sr/r ot a nutmeg u]’ to ihai o( a 
small hen’s egg. whieli, n ws'o < vahan tiom ihcir ‘aiuntion, 
ha<l Ihhmi brought liown by tin; lam “ tlimr gi“.n (h’p,,...;T 
must he sought hay tlicysay,* intheiiili ’ d'hcsei htb ihcu 
wort' probably sweia by the lighinnurs. and then' ilaming 
nuissos pourt'd in adf'lugc of ini’ upon tlm plain — Uh'fyw 

LEAL; to act, to lu'hav e. draS jx'ii ’< nth; {\i th" 

work of uiii leih'mptton, ul\v.'-c\ s cnqiloving tin* mo'.i pio- 

}K*t means to g.\m tin' ino'-t noble ervl K.i :eZ '<‘5 2. Ti> 

<hsinbule. by pari-, (Isa. .''•S : 7. Kom IJ ‘I,) and ,r m, 
Mgmiiesapurt Kxod, 29:1(1 T^mn. \ 9 Gi»dd<r' 

f'ouniifidhi iu\<\ in nntri/, when lie gi.icionsly bestow , hi- 
favors on men WO) ihk'SN and mi-ci able. i\ Ib'i j; ipi 
17 , 121 . and i 12.7 He drai'; htthrin and tn ! \if\ when 
he sorely atlhcts and pnnishes men Bulb 1.21 L/ei, 
b . J S. lb t 22 21 B no I'n 

HEyVB , taei'MHi- emliumth hidowd .ha :)l-2(> f'o’ 

J : l.'h Ih arlii h<h>\ t d : loved in ll)< nu»st (<*i' ie; miiu.ci. 
and Jnghest degu e. jiom, l;J in 'I'lie h-wish nut,,), 
were 111 '* diarh,' tnhoci of Uud'i. '^ntd lie had i if-m 
dehglit to do them good, ami bronvht them into I'weiiiel 
with liiin. as ]iis pH'ubai peujile, .1' r I’’* 'i - B'on/t 

DKATH. is gi'iiernlly defined to he th.’ -epaiMoon ofiho 
.soul from the body. It >s styled m s, npiuie laie'iMge, a 
departure om ol Ihisworlil loanothof ( J'l;m d -7 ,d,( dis- 
solving oflhe eailhU of this t.ilf'i nai Ie ^.'C'n, ) 1 1 

a going the W'av ot.ill the e;uii),(J(is y: | ! , i ,t o'nonum’ 
lo the dust, ( E« c 19; 7 ,) a sleep, lolm 1 ! 11 fi^iuli ma\ 
be eonddered a'* tin* effi'et of sni (Bom > !J )v*t,as(m! 
evisttmei* is fruin God, no man li.'is a imht to itike uv:.\\ 
Ills own life. Of (lie life of anothra. Gen 9 o .‘*'''ti:ui o < ;.jd 
to have ihcjiowm'oj de.atli. ( Ifeb 2 11,) not tlml h-' i an a’ 
his pje.isun* mfhf l di‘ntii vin niankuiii, but as Ie w.m iIk' 
instrument of riis-i bringing licath into ilvwoiM. (Joim 
44;) and as lie may hiMhe e\.'( niiotn r of God's wiathou 
luqienitenl snuiei's, when God ]iermn> bon Pe.uh i- bin 
once, (Ibd' 9' 27 ;)cei't;>in. ( fob 1 1 L'Lipoweiia! an.lt.s- 
iilie, ealletl tlie kmuMif tei rom, ( Job 1'^ it; mie.'Hjiu ;,i 
iJie Ume. (Piov. 2'" 1 universal, (Gen di.ir 

(tod's justice bo (lisjilavcd, and. hi^ mcicv m mile ded ; 

desirable to the 1 ighleous Luke 2 2''o ::n Ihe p ai o.' 
(Icrjih 1 - :i sv»uia*(' ol lltM asnie.s-- to tlie getiei ildv, ;uid t » a 
gniltt eonscuaiee it mav indeed bt* ternhlc , but to a i<*nd 
man it should be obviated by tlie coiisnhmalion that .leaih 
IS the tcnuiimtum ol (*veiy inmhle ; timt U }uns luiii 1'.' 
Viiiid the leaeh of sin niid temptation ; that (Jod has jwouo.- 
edtohi’ with the ngfueoiis, ivven to the t'ud, (Jb-b ! ! o ,) 
tha* .h su.s Chiisl lias taken away rhi* sting ( 1 Cot ] > .'i ! '< 
ami ih;ir it inliTKluces him to ,a .stale of eudde-,s jeheuv. 2 
Cor 5': 8 

Frepaialw)} for death. This rloc.s not eonsi-l m ba-o- oi.. 
rality , in an external leforrmition from irro-... sms. -o :■ - 
tent ton to a round ol duties in our own sirnedh : m .e ts 
of chanty ; in a zeaivais ])rofcsraon ; m ^'o-•^, -sMg'ejrji: ,'fi' 
gifts --but 111 rcconeiliatjon to God; !eptnl;ine( .! oa 
foith in Christ; obedience to his wmd . ;ind all a - \he 
efiect of regeneration by the Sjiirit :i ,7oim •; i> i G-i 
11.3. Tit. 5, Batedsjom hht Thu><:^ P’>i » 

routt^ Sherlock, and JPetlnw^, on J}*at]i ; I'p /Ve'' .”'* > /’e-//.’ 
on Death ; Saiirbds Sennon^ on thi I'eat o! P >'d) II eh" \ 
World to Come ; Dniethfs Thealoa;/, ^ei cLmu 
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Spiritual (hath is that awful state of ignorance, insensi- 
bility, and disobedience, which nianUind arc in by nature, 
and which excludes them from the favor and enjoyment 
of God. Luke 1: 79. (See Dr-pRAViTY j Sin.) 

Brothees of Death, a denomination usually given to the 
religious of the order of St. Paul, the first hermit. They 
are called Urvthcrs of Death, on account of the figdre of a 
id€alh\s head whi(‘h they were always to have with them, 
in order to keep j>erpetiially bclbre them the thoughts of 
death. The order was probably supprcssetl by pope Dr- 
ban Vni. — Head. Buck, 

DEBATE to dispute. A man ought to debate came 
with his neighbor; he ought privately and meelrly to tea- 
s(»n the point of dificrencc between them. Prov. 25; 9. 
God debates ia measure, with his jieople, Whon ho reproves 
and corrects them, as they are able to bear it. Isa. 27: 8. 
Dfuate, .signilics contention, especidliy in ^Tiifds. Horn. 1: 

— Bmr/i, 

1>E BIK, the name of a city, probably signifying, “the 
on Alice,’’ or rather that separated part of a temple, calietl 
the adyium ; tin* most retired or scent part, from which the 
oracle was imdcr.‘‘'tood to issue. In Joshua I0r39, this 
city IS called Debiro, w'hich name ap].>ears to be that of 
A/y/VwilU an emphasis, the Oraci.e ; and as U should 
seem that is called also Kirjath'Sepher, “the city of the 
book,” or learning ; and Kirjni-h’Seua, the “ city of purity,” 
iVom live Chaldee and Arabic roots to cleanse, Mr. Taylor 
thinks we may safely conclude that it was a priestly imi- 
versity of the ancient heathen inhabitants ; to which the 
ideas of holiness, learning, and oracular information were 
attached ; together witli that of retirement. This ancient 
city WTis near Hebron, in the. south of Judah, and its first 
inhabitants were giants of the race of Anuk. Joshua took 
It, and slew' its king. Josh. 10: 39. 12: 13. It fell by lotto 
Caleb; und 0th nicl first entering the place, Caleb gave 
him his daughter Achsah, 15: IG. It sub.scquently be- 
longed to the J^evites, 2J; 15. 1 Chron. G:5H. 

There were two other cities of thi:^ name ; one belonging 
to (lad, lieyoinl Jordan, (Josh. 13; 20.) the other to Benja- 
min, though originally to Judah, Josh. 15; 

DEROBAIf, a prophete.ss, wife of Lapidoth, judged the 
Israelites, and dwelt under a palm-tree botw'een Ramah 
and Bethel, Judges 4: 4, 5. She sent for Barak, directed 
him to attack Siscra, and, in the name of God, promised 
him vK-toiy ; but Barak refusing to go, iiiiles.s she w’eiil 
with him, she told him, that the honor of this expedition 
would !)(• given to a w'omaii, and not to him. After the 
viL-iory, Deborah and Barak sung a fme thanksgiving song, 
the composition probably of Deborah alone, which is pre- 
served, Judges 5. — Jra/son. 

DEBTS. In nothing, perhaps, do the Israelitish laws 
<k*viate so far from our own, ns in regard to matters of 
debt. I mprisonmen* wa.s unknowm amongst the Hebrews, 
w'ho were eipially free from those long and expensive 
modes of procedure with which we are acquainted, for the, 
recovery of debts. Their laws m this respect W'ere sim- 
ple, Imt efiicient. Where pledges w'ere lodged with a cre- 
ditor tor the payment of a debt, vvhu.h w'as not di.scharged, 
th»- creditor was allowed to appropriate the pledge to his 
own benejit, \vithout any interposition of amagiMrate, and 
to keep It as rightfully u.s if it had been liought with the 
sum which had heiui lent for it. But, besides the pledge, 
every Israelite had various pieces of properly, on which 
execution for debt might readily be made ; as, (1.) His he- 
lediuiry land, the jirodnee of which might be attached till 
the year ot jubilee. (2.) Ills houses, which, with the sole 
exception oi those ot the Levitc.'^, might be sold in perpetu- 
ity, Lev. 2.) 29,30. (3 ) Ills cattle, household furniture, 
and ornainenl.s, appear also liable to be taken in execu- 
tion. See Job 24. 3. Prov. 22: 27. From Dent. 15: 1~-.11, 
Ave see that no deV>t could be exacted from a poor man in 
the seventh year ; because, the land lying fallow, he had 
no income whence to pay u. (4.) The per-son of the debtor, 
who might be sold, along with his wife and children, if he 
had any. See Leviticus 25: 39. Job 24; 9. 2 Kings 4; I • 
Isaiah 50: 1. Nehem. 5. We have no intimation, in the 
writings of Moses, that suretiship w'as practised among 
the Hebrews in cases of debt. In the Proverbs of Sol^ 
mon, however, there are many admonitions respecting it. 
Where this warranty was given, the s«rety was treated 


with the same severity aa if he had been the actual debtettpj 
and if he could not pay, his very bed taken froofi 

under him, Prov. 22; 27. There is a r©fi5rehc0 to the cne- 
tom observed in contracting this obUgatiott ia Brov. IT: 18, 
“ A man vojd of understanding sbrikcth and 

also in Prov. 22; 26, “ B^ notihoa one of them that strike 
hands,” dec. It is to fie observed that the hfuid given, 
not to the creditor, but to the ‘debtor, in the crtfdi*or« pre- 
sence, By this act the surety intimated that be became in 
a legal sense one with the debtor, and pandered hitnadlf 
liable to pay the debt. 3 

2. We have above noticed the practice of lending on 
pledge;, hut as this was liable to considerable abuse, the 
following judicial regulations were adopted: (1;) The cre- 
ditor was not aJloAved to enter the hou.se of the debtor 
fetch the pledge, lait was obliged to stand without the 
door, and wait till it was brought to him, Deut. 24: 10, U. 
This law was wisely designed to restrain avaricious and 
unprincipled persons from taking advantage of their poor 
brethren in choosing their own pledges. (2.) The upper 
garment, which served by night for a blanket, i(£xo<.l. 22; 
25, 26. Deut. 24: 12, 13,) and mills and milhstoneH, if taken 
in pledge, were to be restored to the owner before sunset. 
The reason of this law w'as, that these articles were mdis^ 
pensable to the comfortable subsistence of the poor j and, 
for the same reason, it is likely that it extended to all ne- 
cessary utensils. Such a rCvStoration was no loss to the 
creditor ; for he had it in his power at lasi, by the aid of 
summary jicstiCe, to lay hold of the whole property of the 
debtor ; and, if he had none, of his person : and in the 
event of non-jiayment, as before stated, to lake him for a 
bond .slave.— 1 15^/t.soa. 

DECALOGUE ; the ten commandments given by God to 
Moses. 

The ten commandments w'cre engraved by God on two 
tables of stone. The Jews, by AA'ay of eminence, called 
these commandments the ten words, from whence they 
had afteiwnrds the name of ileealo^e ; but they joined 
the first and second into one, and divided the last into two. 
They understand that against stealing to relate to the 
stealing of men, or kidnapping ; alleging that the stealing 
one another’s goods or properly is Ibrbidden in the last 
commandment. The church of Rome has struck the 
second commandment quite out of the decalogue, and to 
make their number complete, has split the tenth into two. 
The reason is obviou.s. — Hend. Buck, 

DKCAT’OLIS; (from the Greek ten, and pohs, a 
city.) a country in Palestine, vdiich contained leu principal 
enie.s, on both .side.s of Jordan, Matt. 4; 25. Mnrk5;29. 
7:31. According to Pliny, they w’ere, 1. Seylhopolis : 
Philadelphia; 3. llnp]iana»; 4. Gadani; 5. nipiH)s ; 6. 
Dios; 7. Pella; 8. Gcrasa ; 9. Canalha ; 10. Damascus. 
Jo.s’ephu.s insertvS Otopo.s, instead of Canatha. Though 
within the limits of Israel, the Dccapolis was probably in- 
habited by foreigners ; and hence it retained a foreign 
appellation. This may also contribute to account for the 
numeron.s herds of .saa’iup kept in the district, (Malt. 8. 3(1.) 
a practice which Avas forbidden by the Mosaic law.— Calmet, 

DECEIT, consists in pasMng any thing upon a person 
for what it is not, as when falscliood is made to pass for 
truth. (See Hypociiisy.) — Hmd. Buck. 

DECEITFUL. Our heorts and their lusts a.re deceitful 
above alt things } they in unnumbered ways beguile muili- 
tudes out of their present and eternal happiness fur mere 
trifles, and render them persuaded of the innocence or 
goodness of things the most abominable and wicked fiU 
them with views of God, of Christ, of time, and eternity, 
of themselves, the most contrary to truth. Icr. 17: 9. Ifeb. 
3: 13. Eph. 4; 22. Men handle the w^ord of God deceitful- 
ly, when they wrest it to plea^ the corrupt humors df 
themselves or others ; when they mingle it wdth tl^ejr own 
inventions, and use it to promote or nrotracfpassit|lk'i|^de, 
covetousness, dec. 2 Cor. 4: 2. and 2: 17. 

The Lord, deceives false prophets, when he . gives them up 
to the delusions of their own hearts, and frustrates their 
expectations and predictions. Ezek. 14; 7, Lord, ihoa^fiast 
deceived me, and I was. deceived: thou hast, ccgitrafy 
inclinaiionfs, persuaded me to undertaker this bifioe of pm- 
phewing, and hast disappointed me elf the success and 
comfort I'expected in it. Jet. 20; f * Heretics deceive and 
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ate decerned ; they are persuaded of the goodness or inno- 
cence of error and wickedness, and endeavor to persuade 
others of it. 2 Tim. 3; VS.r-^Brmn, 

BECEFriONy (SsLF.) See Sklf-Decuption. 
DECLAMATION ; a speech made in public in the tone 
and manner of an oration, uniting the expression of aetteii 
to the ppo]>riety of pronunciation, in order to give the sen- 
timent its full impression on the mind. It is used also in 
u derogatory sense j as when it is said, sucli a spf‘echwas 
mere declamation, it implies that it was deficient in point 
(il‘ reasoning, or had more sound than sense.— J^uck 
DECLAMATION OF THE rCLPlT. The^ dignity 
and sunetity of the place, and the importance of the. sul^ 
jeet, riMpiire the preacher to exert tlio utmost powers of his 
voice, to profluce a pronunciation that is perfectly distinct 
and harmonious, and that he observe a deportment and 
action which is ejtpressive and graceful. The preacher 
should not roar like a common crier, and rend the air with 
a voice like thunder; for such kind of declamation is not 


only Without meaning and without persuasion, but highly 
jncongruous with thcTneck and gentle sj5ifit of the gospel. 
He should likewise take particular care to avoid a mono- 
tony ; his voice should rise from the beginning, as it were, 
by degrees, ^nd Us greatest sirength should be exerted in 
the application. Each inflection of the voice should be 
adapted to the phrase and to tlic meaning of the w^ords ; 
and each remarkable expression should have its peculiar 
inflexion. The dogmatic requires a plain, uniform tone 
of voice only, and the menaces of God’s word demand a 
greatei: than its promises and rewards ; but the lat- 

ter should not be pronounced in the soft tone of a flute, nor 
the former with the loud sound of a trum|vt. The voice 
should still retain its natural tone in all its various inflex- 
ions. Happy is that preacher who lias a voice that is at 
once strong, flexible, and harmonious. An air of compla- 
cency and benevolence, a.s well as "devotion, should be 
constantly visible in the couuttmance of the preacher; but 
every appearance of aflectation must he carefully avoided ; 
for nothing is so disgustful to an audience as even the 
semblance of dissimulation. Eyes constantly rolling, 
turned towards heaven, and streaming with leans, rather 
denote a hypocrite than a man possessed of the real .spirit 
of religion, and who feels the true import of what he 
preaches. An air of affected devotion infallibly de.stroys 
the oflicacy of all that the preacher can say, however ju.st 
and uiiporlant it may be. On the other band, he must 
avoid every appearance of mirth or raillery, or uf that 
cold, unfeciingmanner, which is so apt to Ireezc the heart 
of Ins hearers. The body should in general be erect, and 
in a natural and easy attitude. The perpetual movement 
or contortion of the body has a ridiculous eflect in the 
pulpit, and makes the figure of a preacher and a harlciinin 
too similar; on the other hand, he ought not to remain 
consUaiitly upright and motion le.-is, like a speaking statue. 
The inoUoi].s of the hands give a strong expression to a 
discourse ; but they should be decent, grave, noble, ami 
expressive. The preacher who is incessantly in action, 
wlio is pcrjictually clasping his hands, or who menaces 
with a clenched list, or counts his arguments on his finger's, 
will only excite mirth among his auditory. In a. word, 
deelamalion is an art that the sacred orator should study 
w'lth assiduity. The design of a sermon is to convince, to 
aflect, and to persuade. The voice, the countenance, and 
the action, which are to produce the triple eflect, are there- 
fore objects to w^hich the preacher should paiticularly ap- 
ply himself. (See Eloquence ; Sekmon.)— i/ivirf. Buck, 

BE COURCY, (Richar®, B. A.) was a native of Ire- 
land, and was educated at Trinity college, Dublin ; but his 
0cc}uaiiatance with several eminent clergymen brought 
mn to England. In 1770, he accepted a curacy in 
rectorship of wdiich belonged to the 
<*ii la January, 1774, he was present- 

^ • «^^aacellor, to the vicarage of St. Alkmondls, 

^ considerable stir in the parish ; the theo- 
preaching of Mr. Dc Courcy 
^orne would term it, an evan- 
eni Circumstance gave rise to a satirical 

V Ghost, by one of his 

ape lieforp ho nf inducted to his vicar- 

age before he attacked the Anti-pedobaptists, on their dis- 


criminating tenet, and thereby involved himself in a con- 
troversy which ramified and expanded on every side, o.nd 
furnished a suflicient employment for his pen for several 
years. At length a Uulc satirical poem, in Hudibrastic 
verse, entitled “The Salopian Zealot; or, the Good Vicar 
in a bad Mood,” written by Mr. Bcn)amin Franris, (»f 
Horsley, in Gloucestershire, though totally free from scur- 
rility, yet, seasoned as it wms with no ordinary portion of 
caustic, administered a powerful quiUtts to the viear, uiul 
put an eiul to the controversy. His other produelions, from 
the press, were, “Jehu’s Looking-glass ; or, True and 
False Zeal;” “Nathan’s Me.s.sagc to David,” a sermon-, 
“Two Fast Sermons, on the Frofanation of the Sabbath, ” 
1778; “Seduction,” a jioem, 1782; “The Seducer eon- 
victed on his own Evidence,” 178.3; “Christ Crueife'd, 
the distinguishing Topic of the Gospel,” two volumes, 
foolscap octavo, 1791 (afterwards reprinted in one volume, 
octavo); and, soon after hisdeeeu.se, there appeared, in 
one volume, octavo, “Sermons by the late Rev. Richard 
Do Courcy ; to wdneh are prefixed, An Essay on the Na- 
ture, Acc. of Pure and IJndefiled Religion, and a Preface,” 
&o. A.S a prc^acher, he greatl> excelled, and was deser- 
vedly popular. Hi.s language wa.s highly polisheil ; hi.s 
elocution iM-euliarly graceful; his manner digiiitied ; and 
his addresses furnish some of the most finished speemiens 
of pulpit elcHpienec that are any where to be found. He 
died at the age of sixty, and was interred, November 9, 
1803, at Sbawbury, having been thirty years minister of 
the gospel in Shrewsbury. — Joneses Chr. Lhoif. 

DECREES OF GOD ; a phrase, rather unfortuniiiely 
used in theological writings, to express the comprehensive' 
and glorious designs of divine w isdom in the cre,itK>M and 
government of the universe. They arti defined to be bis 
settled purposes, whereby he fore-ordaiiis i(> pt'vrorm, 
mit, or suffer, whatsoever comes to pass. Dan 4:21. Acts 
15: 18. Eph. 1: 11. This doctrine has been the subject of 
one of the most perplexing controversies that has occurred 
among mankind, owing chiefly to misapjirchension of its 
real nature and consequLne>es. It is not, as .some see in to 
think, a novel doclrme. The opiutoii, that whatever occurs 
in the w'orld at largi*, or intlie lot of private indivitlual.s, is 
the re.su It of a previous and unalleifabh* arrangement by 
that Sujiremn Powi'r which presides over nature, has al- 
ways been held, not only by many of the vulgar, but by 
the va.st majority, of cultivated and philosophic minds. 
Traces of it in a crude form are fouiifl in the philosophy of 
all nations, w’ho have attained any just notions of the Dei- 
ty. It IS, in fact, but a fuller devidopmenl of the mlmiUed 
doctrine of divmc providence. The ancient stoics, Zeno 
and Chiy^sippns, w’hom the Jewish Essenes seem to have 
fifllowcd, asserted the existence of a Deity, wdio, aeiiug 
wisely, but^ as they sujiposed, ncctss^arihj, contrived the 
general system of the world ; from whicli, by a senes of 
C4iuse.s, whatever is now done in it unavoidably results. 
Mahomet introduced into his Koran the doctrine of an abso- 
lute predestination ot the course of human afl'airs. He 
repre,.sented life anti death, prosperity and adversity, and 
every event that befalls a man m this world, as the una- 
voidable result of a previous deterininaiioii of the one God 
who rules over all. Augustine, and the whole of the ear- 
liest reformers, but especially Calvin, favored this doctrine 
in abetter digested form; embracing, not excluding, hu- 
man responsibility and the use of means. In this form it 
was generally asserted, and publicly owmed, in most of the 
confes.sion.s of faith of the reformed churches, and particu- 
larly in the church of England ; and to this we may add, 
that it was maintained by a great number of diviiu's in the 
la.st two centuries. 

As to the nature of these decrees, it must be observi d 
that they are real designs; not indeed the re.siilt of delibe- 
ration, or Uie Almighty’s debating matters within himseJI, 
reasoning in his own mind about the expediency or inex- 
pediency of things, as creatures do ; nor are they m(*i ely 
contingent and fluctuating ideas of things future,' but set- 
tled determinations founded on his compiehensivc view.s, 
and sovereign pleasure. Is. 40: 14. They are to be cons}- 
dered as : this is evident; for if God be cicnml, 

consequently his purposes must bo of equal duration w uh 
himself; to suppose otherwise, ivouid be lo .sup]K*se that 
there was a time when he was undeicnnined and mutable ; 
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whereas no new detcrminalions or after-lhoughts can arise 
in his mind. Job 23: 13, 14.— 2. They are /m*, wiihout 
any compulsion, and not excited by any motive out of 
himself. Bom. 9: 15. — 3. They arc infinitely vrwe, display- 
ing his glory, and promoting the general good. Kora. 11: 
33. — <1. They are wmutd)k, for this is the lesiilt of hislw- 
ing infinitely perfect ; f(»r if there were the least change in 
God’s understanding, it would be an instance of imptJrfcc* 
tion. Mai .3. f).— 5. They arc extensive or wuver$aly re- 
lating to all creatures and things in heaven, earth, and 
hell, Eph. 1: II. Prov. 10; 4. — 0. They arc secret^ or at 
least twlij so jar hnown as God ts phased to discover them, li 
is ihereibrc presumption for any to attempt to enter into 
or j inline of his sct:ret purjiose, or to decide upon what hfc 
has not revealed. ])t*ut. 29: 29. Nor is an unknown qj 
suj)j)oscil decM’cc (jf God at any lime to he the rule of oUr 
('oridi/cf Ills revealed will alone must be considered as 
the rule by which we are to judge of the event of things, 
as well as of our conduct at large. Rom. 11: 34. — 1. Last- 
ly, tlK*y an* ijfecUwl ; for whether they relate to things 
sinijily sufi'ered, or things executed by himself, as he is 
inliiiitely wise to plan, so he is infinitely powerful ’to per- 
form ; lus counsel shall stand, and he will do all his plea- 
sure. Is. 4(>; 10, 

A living divine has laid down the following principles 
on this profound subject of human thought. 

1. God had a dCsSign in the production of the universe. 
I’or where there is no design in action, there is no wisdom 
m the agent ; which, to deny to God, w^ere no better than 
blasphemy or atheism. 

2. That all things w'hich he has produced, with aU their 
qualities, circumstances and connexions, are individual 
parts of one great whole, one magnificent system. 

3. That he had from the first a full view of all the par- 
ticulars comprehended in tins immense system, and ar- 
ranged llicrn in infinite wisdom to bring out of their com- 
bined and complicuied action the best result. 

4. Thai the plan of infinite w’lsdum comprehends moral 
and rc.s])onsiblc agents, and makes ample provision for 
their free agency wnth all its eternal consequences. 

5 That the divine plan, of course, comprehends to a 
certain extent the <>uf!crancc of sin, or the transgression 
of the divine laws by irce moral agents, not as unavoida- 
ble, but incidental. 

b. iiiat if God, consistently with hi.s glorious perfec- 
tions, can comprehend in his plan the suirerance of sin, as 
WT know to be the fact, he cun also determine to limit, 
control, and ]>unish it ; and to overrule the final result of 
every sinful action, m a way w'orthy of his character as 
the Maker and Ruler of nil. 

7. Thai the suireraucc of sin, under such a control of 
lulinilc wisdom, does not and cannot imply, cither that 
God is us auih(»r, or that sin is ijic object of his approba- 
tion, or iliat It is tile lurisviry means ol the grcato.st good, 
or that those wdio .commit it are not worthy of punishment 
such as God has threatened in his word. 

IS. Thai if w'c fully understand the subject, we can as 
easily tiace the harmony ))eiwccn free moral agency and 
the iminutabilily of Ihc divine decrees, as between any 
other moral cause and Us Icguimatc effect ; and all ai- 
lompis to prove tlicrn at vaiiauce arc equally condemned 
by ihc Scnpiuic.s, by .sound philosopliy, and by human 

CO'SClOUSUCs.S. 

This dociriiu* should teach us — 1. Admiration, ‘‘lie 
js the rock, his work is ])crfcct, fi»r all his ways are jutlg- 
ment ; a God ol truth, and wiihovu inicjuily ; just and right 
is he.” 32. L— 2. Reverence, “Who would not 

fear thee, O King ol nations^ lor to thee doth it appertain.” 
Jer. 10.7. 1 1 umiluy . “ O the deptli of the riches, both 

of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and lus ways past finding out Rom. 
IJ: 33. 4. Submission. “For he doelh according to his 
will in ttie armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth ; and none can stay his hand, or say unto 
him, What doest thou?” Dun, 4: 35.— 7. Resire for hea- 
ven. “ What I do, thou know^^st not now- but thou shalt 
know hereaRcr.” John 13: 7. (See Necessity j Predes- 
tination.) — Dn'isthth Theoloit!/ ; Ilend. Buck. 

DECKLES OP COUNCILS, are the law's nia*le by them 
to regulate the doctrine and policy of the church. Thus 


the acts of the Christian council at Jerusalem are called. 
Acts 16; 4. — Hmd. Bw^. 

DECRETAL ; a letter of a pope, determining some 
point of question in the ecclesiastical la\^. The decretals 
compose the second part of the canon law. The i^rst genu- 
ine one, acknowled^d by all the learned as sucli, is a let- 
ter of pope Siriciu^ written in the year 385, to Himerus, 
bishop of Tfuragona, in Spain, concerning some disorders 
w'hich had crept into the churches of l^pdin. The pldesL 
colleotioii of decretals wa.s made by Isidore, of* Seville, 
(wdio died 636,) and is yet extant in manuscript. Gralian 
published a collection of decretals, containing all the ordi- 
nances made b>' the pcqies till the year 1150. Gregory IX. 
in 1227, following the example of Theodosius and Justini- 
an, foiined a constitution of his own, collecting into one 
body all the decisions and all the causes which served to 
advance the papal powder; which collection of decretals 
was called the Pentateuch, because it contained five 
books* — l{end. Buck. 

DEDAN, or Dadan ,* the son of Raamah, mentioned 
Gen. 10: 7. Joseph qs, adverting to this text, rnsicad of 
Dedan, reads Judah; and says, that this Judah was the 
father of certain Jewrs inhabiting the western part of Ethi- 
opia. It is not fully agreed among the learned, whether 
Dedan and Dedanim, names often mentioned by the pro- 
phets, (.sec Isa. 21: 13. Jcr. 25: 23. and 49; 8. Ez. 25: 13. 
27: 15, 20. and 38; 13.) are the same w'ith Dedamm, a 
person sjfiokcn of, Gen. 10: 4, among the desceiidanl.s of 
Japheth ; or w’'hether he is the same with Dedan, mention- 
ed, ver. 7, among the descendants of Ham j or whether he 
is not rather a descendant of Dedan, the son of Jokshan, 
and grandson of Abraham by Keturah: Gen. 25: 3. Eze- 
kiel speaks of the Dedaniles as trading with the Tyrians 
in ivory, ebony, and fine clolh.s for chariots ; and as he 
classes them with the peojilc of Sheba, Eden, Asliur, and 
Chilraad, it is concluded that they must have dwelt in 
Mesopotamia, or Syria, and u is said there exists at this 
day a city which goes by the name of Dedan, situated iu 
Arabia Felix, on the west of the Persian gulf. — Jones. 

DEDICATION; a religious cciemony, whereby any 
person or thing is solemnly consecrated, or set apart to the 
service of God and the purposes of religion. 

The use of dedications is very ancient, both among the 
worshippers of the true God, and among the heatliens. In 
the Scriptures, W'C meet with dedications of the tabernacle, 
altars, &e. Under Christianity, dedication is only applied 
to a church, and is propcwly the eonsecrarion thereof to the 
worsinp of God. (See Conm;ciiation.) — Ifend. Buck. 

DEEP. (Sec Abyss.) 

DEER. (See Hart, and Hind ) 

DEERING, (Edwaki), B D.) an English divine of the 
sixteenth century, was a fellow of Christ’s crdlegc, Cam- 
bridge, and a very famous preacher. The volume of his 
published works is full of divine learning and consolation. 
Though he sought not preferment, he was appointed a 
preacher at St. Paul’s iii London ; and he filled that ap- 
pointment with a series of faitiiful labors iu the work of 
the gospel. But in his last sickness he humbly lamented 
his inefiicicncy. “The good Lord pardon my great ne- 
gligence, that while 1 had lime, T used not the precious gift 
more for the advancement of hi.s glory, as 1 might have 
done. Yet 1 bless God that 1 have not abused the gift on 
ambition and vain studies.” “ Blessed are they, who, while 
they have tongues, use them to God’s glory.” “ If 1 were 
the most excellent of all creatures in the world, equal in 
righteousness to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, yet would 1 
confess myself to be a sinner, and that I expected salva- 
tion only in the righteousness of Jesus Christ ; for we all 
stand in need of the grace of God. As for my death, 1 
bless God, I find and feel so much comfort and joy in my 
soul, that if 1 were put to my choice whetlier td live or 
die, 1 would a thousand times rather choose doath than 
life, if it may stand with the holy wdll of God.” This 
excellent man died in 1576.-— ilftdd/e/oa. 

DEFENCE. (See Self-Defence.) 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, (Fidd Defensor;) a 
peculiar title belonging to the king of England ; m Catho- 
licus to the king of Spain ; Christiamssimus, to the king ol 
France ; and ApostoHcus to the king of Hungary, A;c. 
These titles were given by the popes of Rome. That ol 
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I-'idfi Df/ensor was conferred by Leo X. on king Henry 
yill. for writing against Martin Luther ; and the bull for 
it bears date qmnto idus, October, 1521. It was afterwards 
confirmed by Clement VII. But the pope, on Henry’s sup* 
pressing the houses of religion, at Ihc time of the reforma- 
tion, not only deprived him of his title, but deposed him of 
bus crown also ; though, in the thirty -fifth year of his reign, 
his title, <fec. was confirmed by parliament, and has conti- 
nued to be used by all his successors. Chaniberlayne says, 
the title belonged to the kings of England before that time, 
and for proof hereof appeals to several charters granted to 
the university of Oxford . so that pojie Leo's bull was only 
a renovation of an ancient right. — Herid. Buck. 

DEFILEMENT. Under the law, many were those 
blemishes ot person and conduct, v Inch wTre considered 
as (iefilernenis : some were voluntary, others involuntary ,* 
some wore inevitable, and the eflecl of nature itself; others 
arose from personal transgression. Under the gi>sjKd, de- 
filements are those of the licart, of the mind, the temper, 
and conduct. The cen'inonial unclcaiuiesses of the law arc 
Mipcrscdetl as religious ntes ; though many td’ them rluini 
attention as usages of health, decency, and civility. — JVatsi)n. 

DEGENERATE; grow’n worse than it was originally. 
The Jews were turned into the dcammitc plant oj n sfram^r 
vinCj when, leaving llie example of their pious anccsiois, 
they gradually became almost as wuked a.s heathens Jor. 
2: 21. Jf mankind universally were not dt u^rncratr, they 
would not iK’ed rf ^nicralton - Broirn. 

DEGRADATION, (Eccllsovsth ai.,) is the di'jnivation 
of a priest of his dignity. We have an iustance of it in 
the eighth century, at ConsianfiTiojdc, in the ]H*rson of the 
patriarch Constantine, who was made to go out of the 
church backwards, stripped of his pallium, and aiiathcina- 
timl. Ill Lngland, Craiiincr was (legraded bv onkT of the 
bloody queen Mary. They dressed him in episeopnl robes, 
made only of canvass ; put the mitre on his head, and the 
pastoral stall in his liaiid, and in this attire showed him to 
the pi'ople, and then stripped him pieei* by piece — H. Bmh. 

DEGRLLS, (Fsai.ms or) the name oi title jirefixed in 
our translation I o fifteen oJ the psalms; that is, from the 
Jiundred and tweiitietli, to the hundred and ifiiily-fourth 
inelusive. Various aie the ex[)lanations lliat have l»e<m 
given oi ihislilh', by the learned, .funius and 'rrmiielluis 
Iranslafi' the Hebrew word, “ a .song of' I'xeellcncirs,'’ or 
an exeelleiit song, in nderenee to the sub)ecl, as (uinnent 
persons are ealled ** men of higli ilegree ” i (.'hron. J7 : 
17. Some call ihcm “ F.salms of elevation,’’ be< atise, 
say they, they were sung with an exalted voc e But the 
most probable ojanioii is, and indeed il eon<*vponds with 
the literal translation of the Hebrew , namely, that instead 
of ‘‘Psalms of degrees,” th<‘ words slioiild be translated 
“Odes of ascciisions,” that is, odes wlii<di w'oie sung 
when tin* Israelites eamc up to wi)islii|) in .lerusalem at 
the aiimial festivaK, or, perhajis, iiom Iheir slate ot cap- 
tivity ,at Babylon. Their ri'Uiin liome on tins latter <»cea- 
sion is certainly called “ the ascensiun, or eoimiig up 
from Babylon.” Ezra 7 . An<l the old Syiia<- trans- 
lator, who (‘xplains the subject of the Psalms by app<»stt(' 
titles, refers to this eircuiiistanee almost all the J^^alms 
that bear this inserijilion ; some ol them perhaps on m- 
suthcient grounds, but many of them eerininly have a 
manifest relation to it. Theodoret indisf-nminatoly ex- 
jilauis them all as ridating to the Babylonish eaplivitv, 
and thus ilfiistrati’s the title : ‘‘ Odes ol the a.-*ecnsmiis ” 
Thcodotion calls them “ Songs oi (lie aseensioii and 
Symiuacbus, “Odes or songs on liie returns.” (Sec 
Lotvflds IJchrew Pofdn/, Loet! 25, nole 15.)— 

DEIJA VITES ; the people of Ava ; pel haps inhabitants 
of that part ol As.syna whieli was watered by the river 

I EISTS. This term appears to have had an honorable 
ongin, being of the same import as Ttaists, ilesignalmg 
nose who believe in the existence of a supreme intelli- 
nfw- opposition to the Epicureans, and other 

The name, in modern limes, is 
ant to have been first assumed alniul the middle of the 
sixteenth centuty, by some persons on the continent, in 
order to avoid the imputation of athei.sm. Peter Viret, a 
aivme ol that century, mentions it as a new name as- 
sumed by those who rejected Ohristiamty. Lord Edw^ard 


Herbert, baron oi Cherbury, in lin* seventeenth century, 
ha.s been regarded as the iirst dcisticul writer who reduced 
deism to a system ; affirming the sullicieney ol reason 
and natural religion, and rejecting divuu* revelation as 
unnecessary and superihioiis. lli.s system, however, em- 
braced these live article.s : — 1. The being of Ciod’ 2. 
That he is to be worshipjied. 3. That piety and moial 
virtue are the chief parts of woiship. 4. That God w ill 
pardon our faults on repenlaiiec. And, 5. Tiiat there 
is a future state of rew^ards and punishment. 

Someliavc divided all deisl.sinto two clas.ses — those wlio 
admit a future state, and tliose wlio deny it. But Dr. S. 
Clarke, taking the term in tin; most extensive si-nse, ai- 
ranges them under four classes: — 1. Those who admit 
a Supreme Being, but deny Uiat he concerns himself wuh 
the coiidiict or all’airs of men ; maintaiuiiig, with Lm rc- 
tius, that God 

“ Ni-’ei Himlf.; .»i jjimd, noi fiowii.s at wickrd, deedt. ” 

2. Those who admit not only the being but th(‘ providence 
of God, with ri'sjicfl to the natural world , but wlio allow 
no ditference between moral good and evil, nor that (bid 
takes any notice ol' our moral londuct. 3. Such as lie- 
licvc in the natuial <iltnbutcs oi God, and lus all-govern- 
ing jirovidcm e , y(‘t (lenv the iminoriality of tin: soul, or 
any future state. 4 SueJi as admit the i-xistcncc of God, 
Ins piovidcnc e, and tlie obljgnlions nt naliiial religion; 
but .so f.n only as thi'se things av<' diseoveraljle by the 
light of n.iture, without an\ divine rcvelalimi. Some of 
the deists have attempted to overthiow the t'dinsiian dis- 
fieiisaliiin, by opposing ton what the\ (all the ab'-olutc 
prrfeetiou oi natuial religion Otlier.s, a^ Blonnt, ('ollin.s, 
and Aloigan, have iMideavoied to gain the same jMivjiosc, 
by aHu(‘king partn iilar paits iif the Christian seherne. by 
exjilaimiig aw’ay the hbTal sense and ineamng of certain 
passages, or by placing on«‘ portion of Ihe saered enii(.iii 
111 opposition to tlc' olhei A thud (lass, wlaTeiri we 
meet with the names of Siiafleshnrv and Bolmgliroke, 
Jidvaiicing farthtn in llanr progiess, (*\piinge frcnii their 
cieetl the doctrine of tut lire cxistenee, deny oi coiiti overt 
all ih(‘ moral pcrl’(*( lions of I lie J)(*ity. ami wlioily ic*je(’l 
tin* Scriptures. 

'I'hc deists (d'thc present da\ ai’»' distinguished by thi'ir 
Z('alous c/lorts to diMuse the pnncipli's ol nirKltdiiy among 
the cominon ptophs 11 nine. Bolinebrokc, and Gibbon, 
addressed themselves suhdv to tht* niori' poli.shed classes 
of ilie eommnnily , but ol late, llie writings of Paine, 
Palmer. Carbh*, ( iweii. .lennings, ICneeland. and others, 
have (lillnsed infnlehty among the lower onlers of society, 
and clothed it in the dnsss ol vulgar ndieiile, tin? more 
elleetually to destroy m th(‘ eominon people all reverence 
l«)r saensi things. Among tin.' disciples oi tins school, 
di ism has led to the most disgusting atlieisin Tints 
evil men and scdmeis wax w'ovs(' and worse ’’ 

Blit,” as (die observt's, ‘‘ the Ineiids ot ('hristianily 
have no reason to ivgng th(‘ free and unteseiaed diseus- 
'•lon winch ilcni ichgnm has nialergoue Objections have 
Im'cii stall'd anti urgi’d in their inll loree, and as fully 
answered; arguments and raillery liavcbcen rcjK'lled ; 
and the conlrovcisy lieUvoeii Chnslians and deists has 
<all<‘d forth a great number (*f exeellenl writers, xvho 
liave illustrated both the doeliincs and cvidimces of Chn.s- 
li.inuv ui a manner that wall ever reifivt honor on their 
names, and be of lasting si'rvn.c to the cause of genuine 
relimon, and the L-st mlorosts i»f mankind.’’ (See arti- 
cles CiiRisTiANirv ; iNKiPKi.rrv ; Ijmspikation ; and Sciiip- 
Timr., in this work ) Lvland'a l7V/r of Ihhtind Writtrs; 
Stf/nons at Boyh^ L^rtnrt ; Jlahjhuf1tm$ Nat oral Brhrriofi 
taiiaffac Iff ; Leslie's Short "tMedhod irith the, Dusts ; Bishop 
IVatson's Apoloffi/ for the Bihte ; Falltr's Gospel of Chnst 
its 07rn Witness; Bishop Porieus's ('harst* to the ('la for 
1791, ntifl hts Sitmtium/ of the Pvidinces of Christiatutit : 
Faber's Diffirnlties of hifideliti /. — Watson : Until Biuh. 
DEITY OF CHRIST. (See Jr.si s Christ ) 

DELANY, (Patrh'k,) an Iri.sh clergyman of some eim- 
nence, w^as born in the year l(>8t>. At Tnmfv eolleg<' he 
•was distinguished for Ins industry, good comiurt, and 
learning; obtained the usual degrees, and heeanie a seni- 
or fellow of that college. To his duties as a 
the gospel he paid the greatest attention, and dev on ( i ' 
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energies of his mind to the improvement of the pupils 
committed to his care. In 1727, lord Carteret raised him 
to the chancellorship of Christ church. In 1732, he dis- 
tinguished himself by the publication of the first volume 
of a work, entitled Revelation examined with candor.*^ 
In 1734, Lb published the second volume, wMch was as 
rapidly and generally perused as any theological work of 
the day. The work passed through several editions, and 
is still held in deserved estimation. In 1738, he was en- 
gaged in writing an ingenious pamphlet — “ Reflections 
on Polygamy, and the encouragement given to that Prac- 
tice in the Scriptures of the Old Testament.” In 1739, 
he was engaged in composing “ An historical Account of 
the Life and Reign of David the first volume of which 
was published in 1740, and the second and third in 1742. 
In that work he refuted the observations of Bayle ; vindi- 
cated, in some measure, the character of David, and de- 
monstrated that, w hilst to his crimes all men were alive, 
to his virtues they were not sufiiciently attentive. In 
1763, he presented the world with the third volume of 

Revelation examined with candor and which certain- 
ly equalled the former volumes. The publication of seve- 
ral volumes of valuable discourses closed the literary la- 
bors of this eminent man ; and in May, 1768, he expired 
at Bath, aged cighty-three. To the last moments of his 
life, his faculties werti sound, his energies comparatively 
unimpaired, and his usefulness considerable : — lie served 
mankind in his day and generation j — ^lie was charitable, 
generous, devout, and amiable. His sentiments on many 
doctrines of Christianity were certainly peculiar ; but then 
his mind was original, well informed, and capacious. He 
unquestionably must rank among the number of those 
for whom posterity should be grateful that he ever lived. 
— See JMe and IVorks of Delany. — Jones' Chm» 

DELILAH ; a woman who dwelt in the valley of Sorek, 
belonging to Dan, near the land of the PhiUstiiic.s. Sam- 
son abandoned himself to her, and, as some think, mar- 
ried her, Judg. 1(5: 4. The princes of the Philistines by 
bribes prevailed on her to betray Samson ; he eluded her 
first demands j but at length she succeeded, and reduced 
his strength to w^eakness, by cutting off his hair. (See 
Samson .) — Cahnet, 

DELOS j one of the Cyclades, a number of islands in 
the iEgean sea. It was much celebrated, and held in the 
highest veneration, for its famous temple and oracle of 
Apollo, 1 Mac. J5: 23. — Calmet. 

DELUGE ; the flood wdiich overflowed and destroyed 
the earth. This flood makes one of the most considera- 
ble epochs in chronology. Its history is given by Mo.scs, 
Genesis, ch. 6, and 7. Its time is fixed by the best chro- 
nologers to the year from the creation l(i5(), answering 
to the year before Christ 2293. From this flood, the 
state of the \vorld is divided into dilnimn and aiitcdilminv . 

Men who have not paid that regard to sacred history 
it deserves, have cavilled at the account given of a uni- 
versal deluge. Their objections principally turn upon 
three points 1. The want of any direct history of that 
event by the profane writers of antiquity r2. The appa- 

rent impossibility of accounting for the quantity of water 
necessary to overflow the whole earth to such a depth as 
It IS said to have been. — And, 3. There appearing no ne- 
cessity for a universal deluge, as the same end might 
have been accomplished by a partial one. 

To the atove argumeut.s we opiv)se tiic plain declara- 
tions of Scripture. GikI declared to Noah that he was 
resolved to destroy every thing that ha^l breath under 
heaven, or had hfe on the earth, by a flood of waters; 
such was the threatening, such was the execution. The 
ivaters, Moses assures us, covered the whole earth, In* rieil 
all the m^ntains ; every thmg perished therein that had 
life, excepting Noah and those with him in the ark. Can 
a universal deluge be niore clearly expressed ? If the 
deluge had tmly been partial, there had been no necessitv 
to spend a hundred years in the building of an ark, and 
shutting up all sorts of animals therein, in order to re- 
stock the world : they had been easily and readily brought 
from those parts of the %vorld not overflowed, into those 
that were j at least, all the birds never would have been 
destroyed, as Moses says they were, so long as they had 
wings to bear them to those parts where the flood did not 


reach. II the waters had only overflowed the neighbor- 
h<jod of the Euphrates and the Tigris^ they could not be 
filleen cubits al^ve the highest mountains ; there was no 
rising that height, but they must spread themselves, by the 
laws of gravity, over the rest of the earth ; unless, per- 
haps, they had been retained there by a miracle \ in that 
case, Moses, no doubt, would have related the miracle, as 
he did that of the waters of the Red sea, dec. It may 
also be observed, that in the regions far remote from the 
Ea{flirates and Tigris, viz. Italy, France, Switzerland, 
Germany, England, tjhe United ^otes, dec. there are fire- 
quently found in places many scores of leagues from the 
sen, and even in the tops of high mountains, whole irees 
sunk deep under ground, as also teeth and bones of ani- 
mals. fishes entire, sea shells, ears of corn, &c. petrified; 
which the best naturalists are agreed could never have 
come there but by the deluge. That, the Greeks and west- 
ern nations had some knowledge oT the flood, has never 
been denidd ; and tlie Africans, Chinese, , and Americans 
have traditions of the deluge. The ingenious Mr. Brylant, 
in his Mythology, has pretty dearly proved that the de- 
luge, .so lor from being unknown to the heathen world at ' 
large, is in reality conspicuous throughout every one of 
their acts of relipous wor.ship. .In India, also, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones has disqqvered, that in the oldest mythological 
books of that country, there is such an account of the 
deluge as corresponds snfticiently with that of Moses. 
(See Ark of Noah.) 

Various have been the conjecture.^ of learned men as to 
tlie natural causes of the deUtge. Some have supposed that 
a quantity of water was created, on purpose, and at a 
proper time annihilated by Divine power. Dr. Burnet 
.supposes the primitive earth to have beep no more than a 
crust investing the water contained in the ocean ; and in 
the central abysvS which he and others suppose to exist in 
the liowels of the earth at the time of the flood, this out- 
ward crust broke in a thousand pieces, and sunk down 
among the water, which thus spouted up in vast cataracts 
and overflowed the whole surtace. Others, supposing a 
sufticient fund of water in the sea or abyss, think that the 
shifting of the earth’s centre of gravity drew after it the 
water out of the channel, and overwhelmed the several 
parts of the earth successively. Othejrs ascribe it to the 
shock of a comet ; and Mr. King supposes it to arise from 
subterraneous fires bursting fortli with great violence 
under the sea. But arc not most, if not all these hypothe- 
ses quite arbitrary, and without foimdaiiori, from the word.s 
of Moses? Jt IS, perhaps, in vain to attempt accounting 
for this event by natural causes, it being altogether mi- 
raculous and supernatural, as a punishment to men for 
the corruplion then in the w orld. Let us be satisfied with 
the souj;ces which Moses gives us, namely, the fountains 
of the great deep brtiken up, and the windows of heaven 
opened ; that is, the waters rushed out from the hidden 
abys* of the bowels of the earth, and the clouds poured 
down their rain incessantly. Let it suffice us to know, 
that ail the elements arc under God’s power ; that he can 
do with them as he j)leasc.s, and frequently in ways we 
are ignorant of, in order to accomplish his own purposes. 

The objections once made to the fact of a general de- 
luge have, indeed, been greatly weakened by the progress 
of philosoplueal knowledge; and may be regarded as 
nearly ^pven up, like the former notion of the high anti- 
quity of the race of men, founded on the Chinese and 
Egyptian chronologies and pretended histories. Philoso- 
phy has even at last tbund out that there is sufficient 
w^ater ^n the ocean, if called forth, to overflow the highest 
mountains to the Wight given W Moses, — a conclusion 
which it once stoutly denied. Keill formerly computed 
that twenty-eight oceans would be necessary for that pur- 
pose ; but we are now informed “ ftiat a farther progress 
m mathematical and physical knowledge has shown the 
difl’erent seas and oceans to contain, at least, forty-eight 
times mace water than they were then supposed to do ; 
and that ftie mere Rising of the temperature of the whole 
body of the ocean to a degree no greater than marine ani* 
mals live in, in the shdlow seas between the tropics, 
would so expand it as more than to produce the height 
above the mountains stated in tW Mosaic account.” As 
to the deluge of Noah, therefore, infidelity has almost en- 
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tirely lost the aid of philosophy in framing objections to 
the Scriptures. 

The principal writers on this subject have been Wmd' 
wardj CoMtrn^ Bryant ^ Bumti^ Whislm) StilHngfteet^ K^ingj 
Catcottf T^ter^ and Gisborne in his Natural Theology. (See 
also Siiliman\s Journal of Scienre.) — Heud, Buck ; Watson. 

DELUSIONS ; errors and influences of Satan, calcu- 
lated to deceive men. God chooses mejCs delusions, and 
sends them strong d^lusums^ when in his righteous judgment 
and infinite wisdom, he permits Satan, their own lusts, 
and false teachers effectually to seduce thfem ; and gives 
them Up tcTthe very errors and abominations which they 
rdlish. Isa, fifl : 4 . 2 Tliess. 2:11 . — Bromn. 

DEMAS j a Thessalonian mentioned by Paul, (2 Tim. 
4: ID.) who was at first a most zealous disnple of the 
apostle, and very serviceable to him at Rome during his 
imprisonment, but afterwards (about A.' D. 65,) forsook 
him to follow a more secular life.— .CoZwiei. * 

DEMETRIUS, a goldsmith of Ephesus, who made nich- 
es, or little chapels, or portable models of the famous tem- 
ple, for Diana of Ephesus, which he sold to foreigners, 
Acts 19: 24. — Ca!met. 

DEIffETRIUS, mentioned Jolm as an eminent 
Christian, (3 John 12.) is by some believed to be the De- 
metrius M the former article, -who had renounced hea- 
thenism to embrace Christianity. But this wants prc*of, 
— CaJmct. 

DEMONS ; (Greek, dMinibn and daimmnon) a name given 
in the New Testament to fallen angels, or, lUorally evil 
and impure' spirits, and in some instances, (such as Acts 
17: 18. 1 Cor. 10: 20, 21. 1 Tim. 4: 1. Rev. 9: 20, to 

heathen gods, human .spirits whom the heathen deified 
and worshipped, and the canonized saints of corrupt 
churches. According to the heathen philosophers, demons 
held a middle rank between the celestial god.s and men 
upon earth, and carried on all intercourse between them ; 
conveying the addresses of men to the gods, and the di- 
vine benefits to men. They also h ^Ueved that some of 
them were employed in executing the vengeance of the 
gods on the impious. Agreeably to this view, they divi- 
(Icd their demons into two kinds : ngaihedaimonf eudawmn, 
a good demon, or tutelary genius, whom they assigned to 
every one at his birth, to watch over liis character, for- 
tunes, ^c; and kakodaimonj a malignant demon, who 
thwarts, vexes, and injures any one. — Hmd. Buck. 

DEMONIAC ; one pcissessed or aflected by a demon or 
demons. The subject of demoniacal possession, since the 
time of Jos. ' Mode, has given rise lo much discu.ssion. 
One class of writers have supposed that the demoniacs 
were merely madmen ; others, that the bodie.s of human 
beings were actually possessed, controlled, governed, and 
inhabited by wicked and impure spirits. Among the sup- 
porters of the former opinion are Heinsius, Mecle, Syko.s, 
Mead, Farmer, Lardncr, and, almost w'lthont exception, 
modern Socinian and Rationalist writers. On the other 
side of the question may be |»1aced the iiniforni interpre- 
tation of the passages in the New Testament in which 
the subject is spoken of, in their literal sense by the an- 
cient church, the best commentators, and those generally 
bearing the name of orthodox in every age and annaig 
all sects coming under this denomination. 

The following is a brief summary of the respective argu- 
ments on both sides, beginning with those which have 
been advanced against actual possession. 1. The word 
demon properly signifies the .soul of a dead person, which, 
it cannot be suppoi^ed, is referred to where speeches ami 
actions are imputed to the imaginary demoniac. In re- 
ply to this, it has been deemed sulficient to maintain that 
the word does not uniformly denote the spirits of the de- 
parted. — 2. .Among the heathens, lunacy and epilep.sy 
were ascribed to the operation of certain demons, who 
were therefore called larvati and cerrili. To this it has 
been answered, that it is not impossible but that4hc hea- 
thens were right ; but that, at all events, their opinion, 
whether right or wrong, is no proof that the Jews were 
in error j for the demoniacs of Scripture arc represented 
as differing from insane and epileptic persons. Compore 
Matt. 4 : 24, where the dairnonizommous are opposed to the 
scllniazbmcfiomy the pwralutikom, and the poikanis nosois, kai 
Imamis suncchommous. And in chap. 10: 1 . the power to 


cast out demons is expressly distinguished fiom the power 
of healing all manner of sickness, and all manner of dis- 
ease. See also Luke 4:33 — 3t) : compare e.specially ver. 
41. with ver. 40, where the contrast is most striking. — 3. 
It is argued that the Jew s had the same idea of these dis- 
eases, and the instance ol‘ Saul’.s niadiic.ss, and Matt. 17: 
44, 15. John 7: 20. 8: 48, .52. 11): 20, arc adduced to 
to prove the assertion. 3'he.se passages certainly prove 
that lunatics, epileptics, and deinoniac.s arc sometimes 
.synbnymous terms; but this admission will only go to 
show that they were (Krasionally identified ; while the ar- 
gument dedticed from the contrast between lunatics and 
demoniasCs in the passagt‘s quoted above, w^ill not be de- 
'stroypcl.-*-4. Ciirisi is said lo have adopted the common 
language of the jieople, winch it w'as not necessary to 
change. He w»ns not sent to correct the mistakes which 
-existed in the popular philosophy of the day in which he 
lived. This argument takes for granted the very point to 
be prpved. Bui is such an accommfxlation as it supposes, 
for a moment to be rec.onciled with the character of such 
a teacher as Jesus ? If the demons were simply natural 
diseases, was it not of the highest importance for him lo 
liave undeceived his contemporaries on these points, and 
to have corrected the false and jiernicions philo.sophy of 
the age ? Were w^e to follow out this principle of accom- 
'modation, w'e might explain aw^ay most of our Lord’s 
doctrines, and regard them as mere Jewish notions, w^hich 
indeed has been done by the Socinians and by the Ra- 
tionalists of Germany.— 5. No reason can be given why 
there should be demoniacal possessions in our Lord's 
time, and not at present, when we have no grounds to 
suppose that any instances of this nature any where oc- 
cur. In reply to this objection, it may be observed, that 
these possessions were then permitted in order to pvc to 
the devil’s hostility to man an ocular demonstration ; to 
place in a clear light the power and benevolence of the 
Lord Jesus in defeating the baneful purposes of this an- 
cient enefny of the human race, and to confute the error so 
prevalent among the Sadducees, wiio affirmed that there 
was neither angel nor spirit. 

In atldition to thf» arguments just proiUiced in refuta- 
tion of Uie anti-demonianisis, ilie following positions may 
be laid down in supfiort of real possession ; — 

1 . The doctrine of demoniacal possessions is consistent 
with (he whole tenor of Scripture. Evil is there repre- 
sented as having been introduced by a being of this de- 
senption, who m .some w'ondorful manner influenced the 
immaterial jiniiciple m man. The continuance of evil in 
the world is frequently imputed to the continued agency 
of the .same being. His delight is m every possible way 
to hara.ss and injure mankind, Kah as to mind and out- 
w'ard e.state. (See Job p^.ss//«.) 

2. The docarme is con M.sicnl with (he dictates of rea- 
son. If one man may cause evil to another, a thing 
whn h i.s done in thousands <jf instances every day, is it 
not ))o.ssible that evils of a different kind might be pro- 
duee<l by means of other l>eings, while the moral govern- 
ment of God remained unimpeachedl 

3. The supposition that the demoniacs spoken of in 
Scripture w^ere lunatics, is fraught with numerous and in- 
.superable difficulties. The facts recorded of them demon- 
si nile that they were not merely such. Insane persons 
either reason rightly on wrong grounds, or wrongly on 
right grounds, or blend right and wrong together. But 
these demoniacs reasoned rightly on right grounds. They 
uit<‘retl propositions undeniably true, and such as were 
alw^ay.s perfectly adapted lo the occasions. They excelled, 
ill the accuracy of their knowledge, the disciples them- 
selves ; at least we never find any of these applying to 
our Lord the epithet of » the Holy One of God.” They 
w^ere alike consistent in their knowledge and their lan- 
guage. Their liodies were agitated and convulsed. The 
powers of their minds were controlled in such manner, 
that thejr ^tions were unreasonable : yet they addressed 
our Lord in a consistent and rational j though in an ap- 
palling and mysterious, manner. Our Lord answered 
them, not by appealing to the individuals whe^e actions 
had been so irrational, but to .something distinct irom 
them, which he requires and commands to 

that is, to evil spirits, w^ho.se mode of continuing 
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such instances had been so fearfully displayed. The.se 
evil spirits answer him by an intimate knowledge of his 
person and character; which was hidden from the wise 
and prudent of the nation. Before him, as their future 
judge, they believed and trembled, saying, thou 

come to torment us before the time 

It is an admirable observation of Jortin on the point, 
that where any circumstances are added concerning the 
demoniacs, they are generally such as show that there 
was something preternatural in the case ; for these afflict- 
ed persons urianimrtnsly joined in doing homage to Christ 
and bis apostles ; they all knew him, and tinite in con- 
fessing his divinity. If, on the contrary, they Rhd been 
lunatics, some would have woreliipped, afld some would 
have reviled him, according to the various ways in which 
the disease had affected their minds. 

4. The other facts recorded of the demoniacs are such* 
as renders it impossible, on any fair principles of inter- 
pretation, to conclude that they were merely insane. The 
principal of these is that most extraordinary event of the 
possession of the herd of swine, by the same demons 
which had formerly shown their malignity in the human 
form. This extraordinary event cannot h^ accounted for 
except upon the commonly received literal interpretation 
of the evangelic narrative in which it is recorded. 
thing can be more absurd and trifling than the attempts 
that have been made to explain it on other grounds. * 

Whatever difficulties may seem to attach to the com- 
mon, simple, and ancient interpretation of the different 
cases of possession, it must be regarded as most probably 
correct, for this very satisfactory reason, that the difficul- 
ties of the new interpretation are always greater. On 
one side we have the wonderful doctrine, tbat it pleased 
the Almighty to permit invisible and evil beings to pos- 
sess themselves, in some incomprehensible manner, of 
the botlies and souls of men. On the other, we have 
Christ the revealcr of truth, establishing falsehood, sanc- 
tioning error, or encouraging deception. We have the 
evangelists inconsistent with themselves, and a narrative, 
which is acknowledged to be inspired, and to be intended 
for the unlearned — unintclligiMe and false. Between such 
difficulties, I prefer the former j and if T cannot compre- 
hend hnrv such things could be, I submit to the infinite 
wisdom and power of the Supreme, and surrender my 
reason to the guidance of divine revelation. The dif- 
ference between Christianity and philosophy, or the mode 
of speculating which assumes that title, may be said to 
consist in this : In matters of philosophy, the vulgar may 
he in error, and the specf lalists may lie right ; but in 
Christianity, the popular opinion is generally right. The 
philosopher who would fashion the statements of Senp- 
tiire according to his own notions of truth and falsehood, 
is sure to conclude with error. — See also the admirable 
treatise of Canunicus on the Eristnice and As^ency of Eml 
Spirits — Ilend. Bank. 

DENARIUS ; a Roman coin, worth four sestcrce.s, 
generally valued at twelve and a half rents of our currency. 
In the New Testament, it is taken for a piece of money, 
in general ; or a shekel, which was the common com 
among the Hebrews, before they were subjected to the Ro- 
raan.s, Matt. 22: 1<). Mark 12: 15. Luke 20: 2i. --■Cafmei, 

DENISA j a Christian female of Lampsacus in Asia 
Minor, who suffered martyrdom in the third century. 
Nicomachus, a professed Christian, having been put on 
the rack, after suffering extremely, renounced his pro- 
j- fession, and almost immediately expired in great agony. 
Denisa, who was then about sixteen years of age, was 
present, and on witnessing this affecting spectacle, ex- 
claimed, “ 0 unhappy wTelch ! why would you buy a 
moment’s ease, at the expimse of n miserable eternity ?” 
Optimus, the pagan proconsul, hearing this, inquired if 
she was a Christian. She replied in the affirmative, and 
though commanded to sacrifice to idols, absolutely refused. 
She was given up as a punishment by the proc-onsul 
to two libertines, who, through a kind providence, being 
unable to effect their diabolical purposes, and imploring 
her forgiveness, Optimus ordered her to be beheaded!--ii/a:. 

DENOMINATIONS, (the Three;) the designation 
^iven to an association of dissenting ministers residing 
in and about London, belonging to the Presbyterian, In- 


dependent, and Baptist denominations, and ttsoaUy dio- 
scribed as “ The General Body of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of Iiondon and Westminster.’’ 

This body was organized in 1727. At that |i«riod, the 
members of the body were so far united in relimous 
sentiment, that they could join together in acts of uhris* 
tian worship ; but the existence and ^read of Soolnian- 
ism in the Jhiesbyierian and General Baptist boards has, 
for a long time, compelled them to confine their proceed- 
ings to matters connected with the political rights and cir- 
cumstances of Dissenters, and other topics of natioairi inte- 
re^ in reference towhich they wish toexpress their opinion. 

The general body probably includes ongf hundred and 
fifty members, about one half of which are of the Inde- 
pendent or Congregational board. The Sbeimans form a 
very small minority of the whole body. (See J)t:rirTiBs.) 
— Hend. Buck. ' 

DENY. Gbd cannot dmy himseif f he cannot possibly 
act or speak unlike his own nature, or unlike the gracious 
characters he has assumed, the ]»romises he has made, or 
the threateningS' he has denounced, 2 Tim. 2; 13. Men 
deny God, or Christ, or his natne, when in their profession 
or practice, they disown his being the true Goo', Savior, 
portion, mler, and last end ©f their souls. Job 31: 28. 
Acts 3: 13, 14. Theytfewy the faith when they embrace 
error, indulge themselves in a slothful and wicked prac- 
tice, and so manifest their unbelief of, and opposition to, 
the^ruths of Scripture. Rev. 2. 13. 1 Tim. 5: 8. Men 
deny themselves when they refuse to depend on their own 
nghteoirsness as the ground of their happiness ; or to be 
led bjr their own wisdom, or ruled by their own will and 
affections ; or to attempt performance of good works in 
their own strength ; but receive Jesus Christ as the free 
gift of Go^ for their all and in allj and undervalue their 
own ease, profit, or pleasure, for the sake of Christ. Matt. 
10; 24. (See Self-Dcnjal.) — Brmn. 

DEPART. God departs from men when he ceases to 
bestow his favors, hides the smiles of his countenance, 
and pours out his wrath on them, (Hos. 9j 12,) or when 
he ceases to afflict. Job 7: 19. Men (kpart from God 
when they follow sinful lust instead of holiness, and seek 
creau'd enjoyment for their portion, instead of his fulness, 
(Jcr. 32: 40.) and especially when they break their vows 
to him, and cease from serving him, as ever they did. 
Hos, 1: 2. Men depart from evil, or from hell, when they 
oease’the love and practice of sin, and so from walking 
in the way to hell. rrov. 15: 24, and 16: 6. — Brmn. 

DEPRAVITY ; corruption, a change from perfection 
t<» imperfection. (See Fai^. ; Sin.) — Hend. Buck. 

DEPRAVITY, (Human.) This is a painful, but inter- 
esting and momentous subject. Perhaps there is no one 
tiulh in the Scriptures more strictly fundamental. The 
whole scheme of Christianity presupposes and recognises 
its existence, and all its provisions of grace and truth are 
adapted to its relief. It may be considered therefore os 
the basis of the evangelical system ; insomuch that the 
practical conviction of its truth is the first step towards 
the reception of the mercy of the gospel. The Son of 
man came to save that which was lost. “ I never knew a 
person,’' says Andrew Fuller, “ verge towards the Armi- 
Ilian, the Arian, the Socinian,or the Antinomian sdiemes, 
whiiout first entertaining diminutive notions of human, 
depravity or blameworthiness.” ' 

Human depravity essentially consists in a state of 
mind, the opposite of that which is required by the 
divine law. The sum of the divine law being love, the 
essence of depravity consists in the want of love to God 
and our neighbor ; or, in other words, the preference of 
some other object or objects, to the exclusion of those 
requiretl in the divine law. Where thispreference prevails, 
the creature usurps the place of the Creator, and all the 
moral powers of the soul are disor^nized, perverted, and 
cornipied. Yet this, however awful, is the natural condi- 
tion of the whole human race. Jbr all have wined and 
ctme short of the glory of God. Bom. 3; 23. By one man 
sin entered into the worlds and death by sin^ (md so death has 
^ssed upon all men^ for that oM have sinned. Bora. 5; 12. 
The Sc»rt»TTniE hath cowcluded all undbr sin ; that the 
PROMISE BV FAITH IN JEStTS CHRIST MIOUT BE UIVEK TO 

THEM THAT BELIEVE. Gal. 3: 10, 22. So decisivc indeed, 
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is the language of divine revelation on this point, that St. 
John does not hesitate to afiirm, If we my that me ham mt 
sinned, we make him a liar, and his word is not in us, 
I John 1: 10. 

That the depravity ©f man is universal, may be further 
confirmed and brought home to every man’s conscience, 
by the following considerations. In all nations it has 
been recognised by their forms of religion, coerced as far 
as possible by laws, recorded by biography and history, 
investigated by philosophy, acted in tlie drama, depicted 
by poets, and acknowledged and reproved by moralists. 
Few dare deny that they are partakers of it, and those 
few are evidently blinded by its power, since the best of 
men have always been thcmiost ready, to confess it. No 
man, Christ excepted, was ever, yet pnxluccd as an ex- 
ample of moral perfection. Every man who , examines 
himself by his own acknowledged rule of duty, finds he 
is continually coming short of it, and yet who can wider* 
stand his erfarsf No man is willing to disclose every 
action of his life to his dearest friend. No one in solemn 
prayer to God, dare profess his freedom from sin, or could 
be informed that God would judge him accord mg lo his 
deserts without alarm. Every one feels that, by nature, 
sin is more easy to him than duty, that virtue requires 
effort, while vice steals on him unawares j whereas a dis- 
position perfectly conformed to the law of God, would 
render sin abominable and duty a delight. Ip fine, tliat 
human depravity is universal, is clear from the universal 
prevalence of deatl^ — ^the universal necessity of regenera- 
tion^ — the im|K)ssibiUty of justification by the works of the 
law — the death of Christ for all — and the universal requi- 
.sifion of repentance and faith in the Redeemer. 

Although the depravity of man be in the strictest sense 
morai depravity, or the sinfulness of creatures who are in- 
tedligent, free, and voluntary, who sin again.st conscience, 
and arc therefore justly accountable, it is yet frequently 
denominated natural, because it is found to be the univer- 
sal characteristic of men by nature, that is to say, the 
state in which they are born. Ephes. 2: 1 — 3. John 3: 6. 
Rom. 8: 5 — 9. For the same reason it is soraetime.s called 
consUiutional ; not that it forms any essential part of the 
original constitution of the species as it came frtim the 
hands of the Creator, but because in consequence of the siu 
of the first man, a predisposition to evil seems to inhere in 
all his descendants, and to develop itself in a series of 
voluntary transgrc.ssions, either internal or external, from 
the conirnenccinent of their moral agency. Hence also 
it has been called hereditary, native, innate, inbred depravity, 
or mrrinal sin. Horn. 5: 12 — 19. (See Sin, and Faiu. 
OF Man.) 

In regard to the destree of human depravity ; though it.s 
forms and stages in social life are various, yet that essen- 
tial eUment of all depreetHty which is comnmi to the species, 
divines of the evangelical class have united in repre- 
senting as total — meaning by that term, that unrenewed 
men, universally, are entirely destitute of the genuine 
principle of holy obedience — ^that is, of the love of God 
and man required in the divine law. This was mani- 
festly the doctrine generally embraced at the Reformation, 
and which has been maintaincil by the advocate.s ot 
sovereign grace in every age. It has been objected to 
this language, however, that the phrase, total depravity, 
conveys the idea of all men being as bad as they can be. 
As this is a sentiment which no one maintains, it were 
well perhaps if some happier terms could be found to 
express the great truth intended by total depravity. « Alt. 
I MEAN BY THE TEiiMs,” says Andrew Fuller, is this ; — 
That the human heart is by nature totally destitute 
OF the love of God, or love to man as the creature of 
God, and consequently is destitute of all true virtue. 
A creature may be totally destitute of good, and therefore 
totally depraved, (such, it will be allowed, is Satan,) and 
yet be cabbie of adding iniquity to iniquity without end.” 

elucidate this point, and remove the possibility of 
mistake, Br. Dwight remarks, 1. That the human cha- 
racter is not depraved to the full extent of its powers. 2, That 
there are certain charocteristicji of human nature which, 
considered by themselves, are innocent. 3. That some of the 
natural human characteristics are amiable f as natural 
affection, the simplicity and sweetness of childhood, the 


modesty of youth, compassion, generosity, social integrity j 
to which may be added, friendship, patriotism, and the 
sense of honor. 4. That these and all other qualities of 
the mind are, however, means either of virtue, or sin, 

ACCORDINO TO THE NAJTURE OF THAT CONTROLLING DISPOSI- 
TION OR ENERGY WHICH CONSTITUTES THE MORAL CHARACTER. 

5. That there is not in the mind by nature, or in an un- 
regenerated state, any real moral excellence, or evangeli- 
cal virtue.— -Lastly, That the heart of man, a^er all the 
abatements are made, which can be made, is set to do 
evil ill a most affecting and dreadful manner: as is 
evident from the Scriptures, from every jmn’s examina- 
tion of the state of his own heart and life, and from the 
whole course of human conduct, both private and public, 
especially in the family, in the place of business, in the 
haunts of amusement, in insurrections, oppressions, wars, 
and religious impostures in every age of the world. 

Unhappily nothing is more common than misrepre- 
sentations of the doctrine of total depravity by those who 
undertake to oppose it. Almost every objection advanced 
by them, may be resolved into a misconception of terms, 
a wrong standard of judgment, or the prejudices naturally 
arising from supposed difficulties, self-ignorance, mistaken 
tenderness, pride of character, or fear of consequences. 
From these causes, men refuse to give proper attention to 
the decisive evidence of its truth, supplied by every page 
of Scripture, and every legitimate induction of facts. 
Few, indeed, are aware of the amount of evidence which 
God has given in his word, for the conviction of men 
that such is their ruined state by nature. 1. All those 
passages of Spripture which expressly teacli it, as true 
not of one age only, but of all. Gen. fi: 5, 12. 8: 21. 
Fsalm 14: 2, 3. Eccles. 9: 3. Jer. 17: 9. Rom. 3: 9—19. 
Ephes. 2: 3. 2. All those passages which declare the 
utter impossibility of canial men doing any thing to 
please God. Heb. 11: b. Rom. 8: 5—9. 3. All those 
which speak of goodness and virtue as comprehended m 
love, that is, the love of God and our neighbor. Matt. 22: 
17. Rom. 13:8— 10, John 5: 4?. 1 John 4: 10. 4. All 
those which teach the necessity of regeneration in order 
to love God and our neighbor, as well as to eternal life. 
1 John 2: 29. 3: 14. 2 Cor. 5: 17. 1 John 4: 7. 2: 9. 
John 3: 3 — 8. 1: 13. Rorn. 5. 5. Gal. 5: 22. 5. All those 
passages which promise the blessings of salvation to 
repentance, faith in Christ, love to God, or a course of 
well-doing j that is, to the existence of holiness or true 
virtue, and not to a ceriaiii degree of it. 2 Cor. 2: 10. 
Ileb. 5: 9. Acts 10. 31. Rom. 8: 28. James 2: 5. John 
5: 29. Rom. 2: 7. 0. All iho.se which teach that men 
must love God supremely, or be his enemies j that all are 
either with Christ, or against him. Matt. G: 24. 10: 37. 
I John 2: 15. James 4: 4. Rom. 5: 10. Lastly, All those 
which represent manlcind without the gospel, and the 
cordial reception of it, as m a perishing condition. John 
3: IG. Rom. 10: I— IG. 2 Thess. 1; 8. 2 Cor. 2: 15. 

Hence it appears, J. That the fundamental principle 
of both moral and political science, so far as it relates to 
man, is his depravity. 2. That the peculiar provisions 
of the gospel, in the gracious offices of Christ and of the 
Holy S][)jril, arc indispensable to the rei^overy of mankind 
to happme.ss and virtue. 3. That the doctrine of gratui- 
tous personal election may be clearly demonstrated, and 
])rove»l to lie not only true, but reasonable and glorious. 
4. That the popular distinction between true religion and 
true morality, is false and deceptive. And lastly, That 
men are either required to be spiritually holy, or are 
allowed to live in sin, since there can be no medium. 

On the proper manner of treating this important sub- 
ject, Dr. Chalmers remarks : » While we assert with zeal 
every doctrine of Christianity, let us not forget that there 
IS a zeal without discrimination ; and that, io bring such 
a spirit to the ilefence of our faith, or of any one of its 
peculiarities, is not to vindicate the cause, but to discredit 
It. Now, there is a way of maintaining the utter de- 
pravity of our nature, and of doing it in such a style of 
sweejnng and of vehement ass(.*veration, as to render it 
not merely obnoxious to the taste, but olmoxioiis to the 
understanding. On this subject, there is offen n piiiiid- 
ness, and a temerity of announcement, which any intelli- 
gent man, IfKiklng at the phenorneiri of human character 
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with his own eyes, cannot go along with j and thus it is, 
that there are injudicious defenders of orthodoxy, who 
iiave mustered a.gainst it not merely a positive dislike, 
but a positive strength of - observation and argument. 
Let the nature of man be a ruin, a« it certainly js, it is 
obvious to the most common discernment, that it does not 
ofl'er one unvaried and unallcviated mass of deformity. 
There are certain pliases, and certain exhibitions of this 
nature, which are more lovely than otliers— certain traits 
of character, not due to the operation of Christianity at 
all, and yet calling forth our admiration and our tender- 
ness — certain varieties of moral complexion, far more 
fair and more engaging than certain other varieties j and 
to prove that the gospel may have had no sliare in the 
formation of them, they, in fact, stood out to the notice 
and respect of the world, before the gospel was ever 
heard of. The classic pa^ of antiquity sparkles with 
repeated exemphfications of what is bright and beautiful 
in the character of man ; nor do all its descriptions of 
external nature waken up such an enthusiasm of plea- 
sure, as when it bears testimony to some graceful or 
elevated doing out of the history of the species. And 
whether it be the kindliness of maternal affection, or the 
unweariedness of filial piety, or the con^itancy of tried 
and unalterable friendship, or the earnestness of devoted 
patriotism, or the rigor of unbending fidelity, or any other 
of the recorded virtues which shed a glory over the re- 
membrance of Greece and of Romq— we fully concede it 
to the admiring scholar, that they one and all of them, 
were sometimCwS exemplified in those days of heathenism ; 
and that, out of the materials of a period, crowded as it 
was with moral abominations, there may also be ^thered 
things which are pure, and lovely, and true, and just, and 
honest, and of good report. 

What do we mean, then, it may be asked, by the 
universal depravity of man ? How shall we reconcile the 
ailmission now made, with the unqualified and authorita- 
tive language of the Bible, when it tells us of the totality 
and the magnitude of human corruption ? Wherein lies 
that desperate wickedness, which is every where ascribed 
to all the men of all the families that be on the face of the 
earth ? And how can such a tribute of acknowledgment 
be awarded to the sages and patriots of antiquity, who 
yet, as the partakers of our fallen nature, must be out- 
casts from the favor of God, and have the cliaracter of 
evil stamped upon the imaginations of the thoughts of 
their hearts continually ? 

In reply to these questions, let us speak to your own 
cxperinicnlal recollections on a subject, in which you are 
auled, l>oth by the consciousness of what passes within 
you, and by your observation of the characters of others. 
Might nut a sense of honor elevate that heart which is 
ttunlly untiirnished with a sense of God ? Might not an 
of compassionate feeling be sent into that bosom, 
vhwh is never once visited by a movement of duteous 
lojwlty towards the Lawgiver in heaven? Might not 
0 (‘casions of intercourse with the beings around us, deve- 
lop whatever there is in our nature of generosity, and 
fiiendship, and integrity, and patriotism ; and yet the 
unseen Being, who placed us in this theatre, bq, neither 
loved, nor obeyed, nor listened to ? Amid the manifold 
varieties of human character, and the number of constitu- 
tional principles which enter into its composition, might 
there not be an individual in whom the constitutional 
virtues so blaze forth and have the ascendency, as to give 
a general elVcct of gracefulness to the whole of this moral 
may not that individual be as un- 
mindful ^f his God, as if the principles of his consti- 
tution had been mixed up in such a different proportion, 
as to make him an odious and a revolting .spectacle ? In 
a word, might not sensibility .shed forth its tears, friend- 
ship perform its .services, and liberality impart of its 
trea.sure, and patriotism earn the gratitude of its country, 
and honor maintain itself entire and untainted, and all 
the softenings of what is amiable, and all the glories of 
what is chivalrous and manly, gather into one bright 
efiblgance of moral accomplishment on the person of him 
who never, for a single day of his life, subordinates one 
habit, or one affection to the will of the Almighty ; who is 
just as careless and as unconcerned about God, us if the 


native tendencies of his constitution had eompoundied him 
into a monster of deformity ; and who just as eftbetualiy 
realizes this attribute of rebellion against his Maker, as 
the most loathsome imd profligate of his species, that he 
wedhs^ in the counsel of his onm hearty* and after the sif^ht of 
?ti5 own eyesV^ — Chdlmm' WorkSy p. 121 — 285^, Cmiro^ 
versy of Vrs^ Woods and Ware; Fidkrh Works, vol. i. 623 
— 647 ; WiWerforce^s Practical View ; Works of Hannah 
More, vol. i. 260 ; Pikers Persmsim ; Dwight^ s Thedogij, 
sec xxviii-^xjotiv ; Douglas oti Idie Truths qf Religion; 
Tyng^e Lectures oh the Lam and the Gogpd, 

DEPRAVITY, (Total.) (See DapRAViTy, Human.) 

DEPRECATORY ;'a term applied to the manner of 
performing some ceremonies in the form of prayer. The 
form of absolution in iliq Greek church is deprecative, 
tiius expressed— May God absolVe y<Ju^” whereas in 
the Latin church it is declarative— *‘ l ^hsolv© you.*’ — 
He^id. Buck. 

DEPUTIES, (Dissentino ;) a committee of gentlemen 
annually chosen by the several congregations of Prgs- 
testant Dissenters of Lofldon and its vicinity, for tlm 
.purpose of protecting their civil rights. It originated at 
a general meeting held on the 9lh of November, 1732. 
Every congregation of Protestant Dissenters, Presbyterian, 
Independents, and Baptists, in n,nd within twelve miles 
of London, appoints two deputies. Since 1737, the elec- 
tion has regularly taken place, and the committee have 
unremittingly watched over bills brought into parliament 
in any ‘way affecting Dissenters, — kep^ aUve an interest 
in behalf of the repeal of the lest and corporation acts, 
supported every measure which promised to be beneficial 
in extending and consolidating religious liberty,— and 
successfully exerted themselves in protecting individual 
ministers and congregations against those molestations to 
which they have been exposed on the part of bigoted and 
persecuting churchmen, (See Denominations, the three.) 
— Mend. Buck. 

DERBE ; a city of Lycaonia, to which Paul and Bar- 
nabas fled when expelled from Iconium, Acts 14: (>. 
A. D. 41. — Calmet. 

DERHAM, (William, D. D.,) distinguished alika as 
a philosopher, Christian, and divine, was bom November 
26th, 1657, at Stoughton, near Worcester. His parents 
w'erc respectable, virtuous, and mteUigent; and flrom them 
he received lessons of wisdom, piety, and prudence. At 
the age of eighteen, Derham was admitted into Trinity 
c(d!ege, Cambridge, and soon distinguished himself by 
the qualifications of his mind and his heart. Derham 
was early distinguished foi* his love of nature. As a 
natural philosopher he was celebrated. Fond of retire- 
ment and mediiation, he accepted, in 1689, the rectory of 
Upiiiinster, in Essex, that he might yet more diligently 
.study the principles, and laws, and secrets of nature j 
and develop to his own mind, and to the minds of others, 
the truth of tlie holy Scriptures and of the Christian reli- 
gion. As a natural philosopher, his fame rapidly spread *, 
and his constant contributions to ‘‘ Tlie Philosophical 
Transactions’* materially promoted its extension. His 
Letters and Essays on the Barometer, on Meteorology, 
on the Death Watch, on the Pendulum, on Sound, on the 
Migration of Birds, on Eclipses, on the Aurora Borealis, 
on Wasps, and various other topics, demonstrate the 
vasluess of his mind, and the variety of his knowled^ ; 
and the constant vein of seriousness and piety, ivhicli 
distinguishes all his performances, proves hi.s Christianity 
to have been more than doctrinal and speculative — to 
have lieen that of the heart. But his publications were 
not merely scientific, on indirectly serious — they were 
various. In 1712, he preached sixteen sermons, at Boyle’s 
lectures, on the being and attributes of God, which, 
under the title of Physico-Theology, lie afterwards 
published. In that work, the profound and the simple 
are wisely blended; and whilst the facts which it 
contains interest, and the knowledge it communicates 
inform, the piety of its conclusions and reflections drawn 
from such facts, improves the heart. In 1714, he pub- 
lished a similar work, entitled “ Astro-Theology ; or,’ a 
Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of Gc^, from 
a Survey of the Heavens.” This was also ingenious and 
learned'; and, according to bis unifomi principles, he 
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made all such ingenuity and knowledge subservient to 
the cause of religion and virtue. In 1726, he revised the 

Miscellanea Curiosa,” and in 1730, he favored the 
world by the publication of his last work, entitled 
‘‘ Chris^Theology ; or, a Demonstration of the Divine 
Authority pf the Christian Religion.’’ This publication 
also deserves great praise. To the cause of tnith, science, 
and the advancement of the glory of God, Dr- Iferham 
4evoted a protracted and useful life. He continued Ibng 
to illumine the horizon of this world by his piety, know- 
ledge, ^d goodness j und when, at length, at Upmidster, 
on April the 5thj 1735, fie-expired, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age,^B glory was not extinguished, but only 
removed to that heaven, where it should continue to 
shine with increased splendor, and with perfect beauty.—- 
See M&fnmrs of Dorhttm. — Joneses Chr. “Biog. 

DERVISH ; derived from two Turkish words, r/cr, “ a 
door,” and vish, extended,” because the wandering poor 
often laid themselves down before the doors of the 
mpilthy — is applied to 'him wlm vdiuntarily embraces 
poverty, and adneres to it as a r^igious profession. Like 
fakir f in the Arabic, it signifies^ originally one who has 
neitlier lire nor fixed place of abode. The first founders 
of the order had eonsiderable difficulty in effecting the 
innovation into Mahometanism : they .were restrained 
by the popular prohibition, — no monkery in Islamism! 
Hence tncy took care to leave out \ows gf chastity, and 
of living in community^ nor (lid they exact a too severe 
obligation to fast and pray. Like all enlhu.siasts, they 
doubtless wished to discover some way of worshipping 
that should, more efficaciotisly obtain the favor of heaven. 
But in false -religion there ore always as many knaves as 
enthusiasts! perhaps, indeed, the two characters are 
oftener combined in the same person tlian we suspect. 
Hence the first dervishes aimed at astonishing the multi- 
tude as much us propitiating the divine favor, by Iheir 
violent exercises in dancing— -by their austerities and ma- 
cerations. ' In the latter respect, they have left Chris- 
tian monks far behind. Yet, with all iheir foolery,— and, 
we may safely add, their roguery, — the doctrines which 
they taught were remarkable for their morality, and, 
above all, for inculcating a constant interedurse with CJod. 

The Turkish dervishes pretend that their origin maybe 
traced to Ali, and even to Abubekr — the first of the four 
immediate successors of Mahomet. But AH, the fourth 
of those caliphs, was no dervish. He instituted no order; 
he was merely the first Mussulman who renounced riches; 
which he distributed to the poor. His example was imi- 
tated by others after him ; so that, insensibly, a class 
of persons arose, who, like the Sisters of Mercy, de- 
voted themselves to the service of the indigent and the 
helpless, and reduced themselves to voluntary poverty. 
But tilings soon changed. The legacies left by the faith- 
ful for the use of the poor were uitnisted to the distribu- 
tion of these zealous men, and thus the order became 
insensibly possessed of great riches. Besides, men so 
pious must necessarily have interest in heaven : hence 
their prayers must be purchased — a fniitful source of 
income. But human avarice is insatiable ; and our der- 
vishes, like their brethren of a purer faith, hit on another 
expedient : they manufactured and sold amulets, as the 
latter did relies, to which their knavery assigned miraim- 
lous virtues. Thus they acquired great consideration, 
and their order daily augmented by votaries, not. from 
the lowest only, but from the highest ranks in society. 

When one order was established, nothing coukl be 
easier than to establish others ; for knavery is always 
fertile in invention. Of these, no fewer than thirty-two 
siwcessively appeared, each endeavoring to outdo the 
other in address of discipline and extravagance of man- 
ner. Of course, all this was intended to have its effect 
on spectators * and that effect it assuredly produced. No 
man will act the mountebank for nothing; superstition 
lias Its jack-puddings as well as Bartholomew lair ; and 
ine ouject ot both is in many cases the same. The der- 
vishes grew rich and respected. They can say what they 
r 1 ? inapumty, even to the highest. They 

follow the army to the held, and. with the koran in hml 
ammate the warrior* of the faith (so are Mnssalmen sol- 
diers caUed) against all infidels and misbelievers. 


The dervishes who live in community, and who consti- 
tute by far the greater number, have their superior or 
sheikh, and are subject to a noviciate and religious prac- 
tices, indejieudent of the prayers which every Mussulman 
is bound to repeat. As celibacy is not strictly enjoined, 
though the observance of it is encouraged, many are 
married. These do not, however, live in community : 
they have all their separate establishments ; but all are 
expected to pass the night preceding any public exhibition, 
in the religious retirement to which they belong. Besides 
these, there are the travelling dervishes, who are conti- 
nually rambling from one part of the Mahometan world 
to the other,— some to preach, some on pilgrimage, many 
to beg and plunder. 

Of the numerous order of dervishes formerly subsisting 
in Turkey, three only are deserving notice — the Mevlevy, 
the Bedevy, and the Rufai* ; and even of these the Mev- 
levy are the only ones who are held in any degree of 
repute, at lca.st among the higher classes. — Hmd. Buck. 

DESATIU ; a lately-discovered collection of sixteen 
sacred books, consisting of the fifteen old Persian pro- 
phets, together with a book of Zoroaster. This, at least, 
is what the book itself pretends to be. The collection is 
written in a language not spoken at present any where, 
and eipially dilferent from the Zend, the Pehlvi, and the 
modern Persian. 

Erskine, the translator, and De Sacy regard it as 
spurious. Joseph von Hammer, however, another very 
eminent orientalist, is said to consider it to be genuine. 
At all events, it is interesting to learn, from this work, 
with greater accuracy, an old religious system of the East, 
m which are to be found, with Pandemonism and the 
metempsychosis, the elements of the worship of the stars, 
of astrology, the theurgy, the doctrine of amulets, as well 
as the elements of the Hindoo religion, particularly the 
system of castes. Yet no trace of any connexion witli 
(Im; Zendavesta and the magic of the Parsi'cs has been 
found in the Dc^satir. — Heml. Buck, 

DESCARTES, (Rene, or Rlnatus ;) a philosopher 
and original thinker, eminent in various way.s, was a 
native of Touraine, born at La Haye, in 15‘J6 ,* was de- 
scended from an ancient fam»ty, and was educated at the 
Jesuits’ college at La FIdche. His progress was rapid, 
particularly in mathematics. From 1()16 to 1621, he 
.served, as a volunteer, under the prince of Orange, the 
duke of Bavaria, and count Bucquoi, in Holland, Bavaria, 
and Hungary. After having travelled widely, he sold his 
estate, and settled in Holland, in 1629, to pursue his 
studies undisturbed. For twenty years, he assiduously 
continued Ids labors in metaphysics, chemistry, anatom}'', 
astronomy, and geometry, and during that period he pro- 
duced the works which have immortalized his name. 

Descartes founds his belief of the existence of a think- 
ing being on the consciousness of thought : T think, 
therefore, T exist.” He developed his system with much 
ingenuity in opposition to the empiric philosophy of the 
English, and the Aristotelian scholastics. The thinking 
being or the soul, he says, evidently differs from the body 
whose existence consists in space or extension, by its 
simplicity and immateriality, (whence also its immortal- 
ity) and by the freedom that pertains to it. But every 
perception of the soul is not clear and distinct ; it is in a 
great degree involved in doubt, and is so far an imperfect 
finite being. This imperfection of its own leads it to the 
idea of an absolutely perfect being. (This mode of estab- 
lishing the existence of God from ontology ^ is hence called 
the “ Cartesiem proof. ^') Descartes placed at the head of 
his system the idea of an absolutely perfect being, which 
he considers as an innate idea, and deduces from it all 
further knowledge of truth. 

At length, some of his metaphysical opinions having 
excited a persecution against him, he accepted an invita- 
tion from Christina of Sweden, to reside at her court. 
He, however, died at Stockholm, February 11, 1650, 
shortly after his arrival in that capital. His worlds, 
among which are the Principles of Philosophy, Meta- 
physical Meditations, a Treatise on the Passions, a Trea- 
tise on Man, and a Discourse on the Method of seeking 
Truth in the Sciences, occupy nine volumes in qn arm- 
While he iived, it was chiefly as a metaphysician that 
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Descartes was celebrated, but his metaphysics, though 
strongly manifesting his genius, are now almost forgotten ; 
his system of vortices, too, which once had partisans, is 
completely discarded j and it is to his geometrical and 
algebraic^ discoveries, which he himself -undervalued, 
that he is indebted for the most solid part of his fame. — 
Davenport ; Ency. Amer. 

DESCENT OF Christ into (See Heije..) 

DESERT. The Hebrews, by midbar, ‘‘a desert,” 
mean an uncultivated place, particularly if mountainous. 
Some deserts were entirely dry and barren ; others were 
beautiful, and had good pastures ; Scripture speaks of 
the beauty of the desert, Psalm 65: 12, 13. Scripture 
names several deserts in the Holy Land j and there TWas 
scarcely a tov^i without one belonging to it, i. e. unculti- 
vated places, for woods and pastures, like our commons ; 
common lands. (See Wilderness.) — Calmet. 

DESERTS, Men are judged according to their deserts^ 
and have their deserts rendered to them, when they 
receive the just punishment of their deeds. Psalm 28: i . — 
Brown. 

DESERTION ; a term made use of to denote an un- 
happy state of mind, occasioned by the sensible influences 
of the divine favor being withdrawn.. Some of the best 
men in all ages have suffered a temporary suspension of 
divine enjoyments, Job 29* 2. Ps. 51. Isa. 49: 14. Lam. 
3: 1, Isa, 1: 10. The causes of this must not be attri- 
buted to the Almighty, since he is always* the same, 'but 
must arise from ourselves. Neglect of duty, improper 
views of Providence, self-confidence, a worldly spirit, 
lukewarmness of mind, inattention to the means of grace, 
or open transgression, may be considered as leading to 
this state. The contrary opinion, which has been called 
the “ Sovereignty of Desertions,” is liable to many ob- 
jections, and has been awfully employed to lull the con- 
FKiience to sleep, and render it content to remain in a 
state of spiritual darkness, instead of its lieing eaccited to 
self-examination, repentance, and application to the only 
source of pardon, purification, and ^ace. As all things, 
however, are under the divine control, so even desertion^ 
or, as it is sometimes expressed, the hidings of God^s 
lace,” may be useful to excite humility, exercise faith 
and patience, detach us from the world, prompt to more 
vigorous action, bring us to look more to God as the 
fountain of happiness, confirm us .to his word, and in- 
crease our desires for that state of blessedness which is 
to come. — Hervey^s Ther. and Asp., dial. xix. ; Wdtf.<t^s 
Medit. on Job 23; 3 ; Lamberfs Sermns, vol. i. ser. 16; 
FlaveVs Works, vol. i. p. 167, folio; Goodwin^ s Chdd of 
Liujd^ walking in Darkness. — Hend.. Buck. 

DESIRE. In intellectual philosophy, the original 
spring and fountain of all the affections. It may be 
directed to a great variety of objects, and Is liable to a 
multitude of modifications. It is often used, in popular 
language, as equivalent to affection. In theolo^ or 
morals, desire is either regarded as natural, (Deut.21: 11,) 
or inordinate, (Deut. 7: 25. 5: 21 ;) or malignant, (Micah 
7: 3 ;) or holy, Ps. 73; 25. The desires of the flesh are 
sinful lusts and inclinations, (Gen. 6: 5.) general, those 
of the animal nature in distinction from those of the in- 
tellectual. Ephes. 2: 3. 

DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS ; a title of the Messiah. 
Hag. 2: 7. He is altogether lovely, necessary, and valua- 
ble ; all that spiritually know him, love him and long for 
nis presence and blessing ; and in him at last shall the 
nations of the earth be blessed for the space of a thousand 
w ^ heavenly world. 

DESPAIR ; the loss of hope ; that distressing state of 
mind, in which a person loses his confidence in the divine 
mercy. 

Some of the best antidotes against despair, says one, 
may be taken from the consideration, 1. Of the nature 
of God, his goodness, mercy, &c. 2. The testimony of 
God ; he hath said, he desireth not the death of the sinner 

3. From the works of God ; he hath given his Son to die. 

4. Prom his promises, Heb. 13: 5. 5. From his com- 
mands ; he hath commanded us to confide in his mercy. 
6. Frcmi his expostulations, &c — Baxter on Beligiom 
MeUmdkoly; CUmde's Es.saysy p. 338, BoUrmnh edition ^ 
Oiihome^s Sermm m Religious Despondency ; Buck, 


DESTRDCTIONISTS j those who believe that the 
final punishment threatened in the gospel to tlie wicked 
and impenitent, consists not in an eternal preservation 
in misery ,and torment, but in a total extinction of being, 
and that me sentence of annihilation shaU^^ executed 
with more or less torment, preceding or attending the 
final period, in proportion to the greater or less guilt of 
the citminal. , 

-The name assumed by this denomination, like those of 
many others, takes for granted the question in dispute, 
via.;" that the Scripture word destruction means annihila- 
tion : in strict pro^ety of speehh, they should be cali^l 
AnnihUatiomsts. The Kioctriiie is largely maintained rin 
the sermons pf Mr. Samuel Bonm, of Birmingham-; 
was held also by Mr. J^- N. Scott, Mr^ John Taylor, of 
Norwich, Mr. Marsom, and many others. . 

In defence of the system, .Mtr. Bourn argues as follows : 
There are many passages ,of Scripture in which the ulti- 
mate punishment to which wicked men shaH be adjudged 
iii defined, in the most precise and intelligible tenns> ^ 
be an everlasting destruction from the power of G^, 
which is equally able to destroy us to preserve. So when 
our Savior is fortifying the minds of his disciples against 
the power of men, and the punishment (A his justice, he 
expresseth himself thus ; — Fear ,not them that kill the 
boiiy, and after that have no more that they can do ; fear 
him who is ahlp to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 
Here he plainly proposes tlie destruction of the soul (md 
its endless pain and misery) as the ultimate object of the 
divine displeasure, and the greatest object of our fear. 
And when he says, “ These shall go away into everlasting 
punilShment, but the righteous into life eternal,^’ it appears 
evident that by that eternal punishment which is set in 
opposition to eternal life, is not meant any kind of life, 
however miserable, but the same which the apostle ex- 
presses by everlasting destruction from the presence and 
powder of the J..ord. The very term, death, is mast fre- 
quently inaule use of to signify the end of wicked men in 
another world, or the final-effect of divine justice in their 
punishment. The wa^es of sin (saith the apostle) is 
death ; but eternal life is the gift of God, through Christ 
Jesus our Lord. See also Rom. 8; 6. 

To imagine that by the term death is meant an eternal 
life, though in a condition of extreme nii-Scry, seems, 
according to him, to be confounding all propriety and 
meaning of words. Death, when applied to the end of 
wicked men in a future state, he says, pro])erly denotes a 
total extinction of life and being. It may contribute, he 
adds, to fix this meaning, if we obseiwe that the state to 
whicli temporal death reduces men is usually termed by 
our Savior and his apostles skep ; liecause from this death 
the soul shall be raised to life again : but from the other, 
which is fully and properly death, and of which the 
former is hut on image or shadow, there m no recovery ; 
it is an eterniU death, an everlasting xlestruction from the 
presence of the Lord, and the glory of his jwwer. 

He next proceeds to the figures by which the eternal 
punishment of wicked men is described, and finds them 
perfectly agreeing to establish the same doctrine. One 
figure of comparison, often used, is that of combustible 
materials thrown into a fire, which will consequently be 
entirely consumed, if the fire be not quenched. Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels. The meaning is, a total, irrevocable 
destruction j for, as the tree that brin^eth not forth good 
fruit 4s hewn down and cast into the fire, and is destyoyecl ; 
as the useless chaff, when separated from the good grain, 
is set on fire, and, if the fire be not quenched, is con- 
sumed : so, he thinks, it plainly appears, that the image 
of unquenchable or everlasting fire is not intended to 
signify the degree or duration of torment, hut the absolute 
certainty of destruction, beyond all possibility of recovery. 
So the cities of So^ra and Gomorrah are said to have 
suffered the vengaonce of an eternal fire ; tliat is, they 
were so eifectua^ly consumed, ^ or destroyed, that they 
could never be rebuilt ; the phrase, etenial fire, signifying 
the irrevocable destractiqn of those cities, not the 
or duration of >the misery of the inhabitants who perished. 

The images of the worm that dieth not, and the fire 
that is not qu^ched, used in Mark 9: 43, are set in oppo- 
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silion to entering into life, and intended to denote a period 
of life and existence. 

Our Savior expressly assigns difi’crcnl degrees of future 
UMsery, in proportion to men’s respective degrees of guilt, 
Luke 12: 47, 48. But if all wicked men shall suffer tor- 
ments without etui, how can any of them be said to suffer 
but a few stripes ? All degrees and distinctions of punish- 
ment seem sv^llowed up in the notion of never-ending or 
infinite misery. 

Finally, death and eternal desirnciion, or annihilation, 
is properly .styled in the New Testament, an everlasting 
punishment, as it i.s irrevocable and unalterable forever; 
and it is most strictly and literally styled an everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power. 

Dr. Edwards, in his answer to Dr. Channcey, on the 
salvation of all men, says that this scheme wa.s provi- 
sionally retained by Dr. Chauncey ; i. e. in case the 
.scheme of universal salvation should fail him : and there- 
fore Dr. Edwards, in his examination of that work, appro- 
priates a chapter to the consideration of it. Among other 
rea.sonings against it are the following : — 

1. The different degrees of puni.shment which the 
wicked will suffer according to their works, proves that 
it does not consist in annihilation, which admits of no 
degrees. 

2, If it be said that the punishment of the wicked, 
though it will end in annihilation, yet shall be jireeeded 
by torment, and that this will be of diflerent degrees, 
according to the degrees of sin ; it may be replied, this i.s 
malring it to be compounded partly of torment, and partly 
of annihilation. The latteralso app<'ars to l*<‘ but a small 
part of future punishment, for that alone will he inflicted 
on the least sinner, and on account of the least sm ; and 
that all punishment which will be inflicted on any |M3rson 
above that which is due to the least sin, is to consist in 
torment. Nay, if we cati form any idea in the present 
state of what would be dreadful or desirable in another, 
instead of its being any punishment to be annihilated 
after a long series of torment, it must be a delivemiiee, 
to which the sinner would IcKik forward ivilh anxious de- 
sire. Anri is it credible that tins was the termination of 
torment that our Lord held up to his disciples as an object 
of dread i (/an lliis be the doslriieiion r)f body and soul 
in hell ? Is it credihlf^* that everlasting (Icstructiou from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his fwwr'r, 
should constitute only a part, anrl a small jiari, of liiture 
punishment; and such loo as, aft <t a, series of tonnent, 
must, next to being made happy, be the most accci>lable 
thing that could befall them / Can this b'* the objr'et 
threatened by such languaire, as recompensing tribulation, 
and taking vengeance m flariimg fire { 2 Thess 1. Is it 
pos.si bit* that Cod slunild threaten them wixh putting .an 
end to their misr^ncs f Moreovt'r, this deslrueiion is not 
described as the conclusion of a succession of loriiients, 
but as taking place immediately after the last judgment. 
When Christ shall come to be glorified in his .saints, then 
shall the wicked be destroyed. 

Everlasting deslrueiion from the pre.sciu-e of tin* 
Lord, and from the glory of his power, cannot me;ui anni- 
hilation ; for that would he no exertion of divine power, 
but merely the siispcusion of it ; for let the upholding 
power of God be withheld for one moment, and the whole 
creation would sink into nothing. 

4. Tlie punishment of wicked men will be the same as 
that of wicked angels. Matt, 25: 41. Depart, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. 
But the punishment of wicked angels consists not in anni- 
hilation, but torment. Sncli i.s their present punishment 
in a degree, and .such, in a greater degree, will be their 
punishment hereafter. They are ‘‘cast down to hell;” 
they “ believe and tremble they are reserved in chains 
under darkness, to the judgment of the great day ; they 
cried, saying, “What have we to do w^ith thcd? Art 
thou come to torment us before our time Could the 
devils but |>ersuade themselves they should be atiuihi- 
lated, they would believe and be at ease rather than 
tremble. 

5. The Scriptures explain their own meaning in the 
use of such terms as death, destruction, &c. The second 
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death is ex]>lvs.^ly said to consist m lM 3 mg ca.st into the lake 
of fire and brimstone, and as having a part in that lake, 
(Rev. 20; 14. 21:8.) which does not describe annihilation, 
nor can il be made to consist with it. The ]>hrasc, cut 
him asunder, (Matt. 21: 51,) is as strong as those of death 
or destruction ; yet that is made to consist of having their 
portion with hypticrites, where shall ])C weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

f). The hap}nne.ss of the righteous does not consist in 
eternal being, but eternal well-being ; and as the punish- 
rnent of ihe wicked stands every wdicre opposed to it, it 
rnu.st consist, not in Ihc loss of being, but of w'ell-being, 
and in sufleriiig the coni rary. 

The great Dr. Watts may be considered in some mea- 
sure, a Dcsiriietionist ; since it was his opinion that the 
cliildren of ungodly parents who die in fnfancy are anni- 
hilated. (See Annjhii.ation ; Hell.) — Sermons ; 
Dr. Edrvarfh on the Salvation of all Mm strictly examined ; 
Adamsh Va'tv of llelt scions ; Ilend. Buck. 

DETRACTION ; ui the native importance of the word, 
signifies tin* uiihdi awing or taking oft' from a thing; and 
as it is applied to the n'puiation, it denotes the impairing 
or lessening a man in point of fame, rendering him less va- 
lued and esiecrncd by others. Dr. Barrow observes ( Works, 
vul. i. ser. 1‘h) that it (lifters from slander, which involves 
an imputation of lalseliood ; fiom reviling, which includes 
bitter ami foul languagi'; and from censuring, which is 
of a more gcnenil purport, exteiulmg indifferently to all 
kinds of pei.stjiis, cpuilitics and actions ; but detraction 
especially respects woriliy persons, good qualities, and 
laudable actions, the rejaitation of which it aimeth to 
destroy. Il is a fault opposed to candor. 

Nothing can he moie meongrnons with the sjiirit of the 
gospel, the example of Christ, the command of God, and 
the love of mankind, than a spirit of detraetkm ; and yet 
there are many who ne\er seem happy but when they are 
(‘inploycd in this work : they feed and live upon the sup- 
posed Jii/irmities of others ; they allow excellence to none; 
they depreciate every thing th;il is praiseworthy ; and, 
possessed of no go(»d them.^elvcs, they think all others arc 
like them. “C! ny soul, come tliou not into their 
secret ; unto their asseinb' , , mme honor, be not thou 
unit ed . ’ ’ — fl( nd . lUa'k. 

DEUi{lloFi'\ ( W'^iLLiAM,) a native of Amsterdam, 
boin ill Miod, ami by trade a box -maker, was the founder 
ol a sect, will* h is not yet (pule (‘xtimH, under the title 
of Deurhoflians. He represented the divine nature under 
the idea of a powei or eneigy diiliised through the w’holc 
universe, and acting iqion every part of tin* vsust machine. 
His works are, IIk* d'heology ot D(*urhoft', two volumes 
qiiaito, an I a first volume of The Metaphysics of Deur- 
hotl. The kilter was puhiished in 1717, in wdiich year he 
died. — . 

DEUTEROf'ANONK'AL ; in the school theology, an 
appellation given to eertani hooks of holy Scripture, which 
were added to the canon after lh(' rest, either by reason 
they were not wiitten till afu^r the compilation of the 
canon, oi by rea; v>ii of some dispute as to their canonicity. 
The word is Greek, being eoiiqxmnded of deuteros^ second, 
and kannni/.oSy canouieal. 

The Jews, it is ctalain, acknowledged several books in 
their canon, which w^crc put there later than the rest. 
They .say that, under Esdras, or Ezra, a great as.seml)ly of 
their doctors, which they call, by way of eminence, the 
“gre.it synagogue,” made the collection of the sacred 
books which we now have in the Hebrew Old Testament ; 
and they agree that they put books therein which had not 
been so licfiire the Babylonish captivity ; suck as those of 
Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai, <fec. ; and those of Ezra and 
N(‘iiemiah. And the Romish church has since added 
others to the canon, that were not, and could not he, m 
the canon of the Jews, by rea.son some of them w'cre not 
composed till after— such as the book of Eeclesiasticus, 
with several of the apocryjihal books, as the Maccabees, 
Wisdom, itc. (Sec Canon.) — Hmd. Buck. 

DEUTERONOMY ; from devteroSy second, and nomo^, 
law ; the last book of the Pentateuch or five books oi 
Moses. As its name imports, it contains a rejietuiou oi 
the civil and moral law^, wdiich was a second 
livered by Moses, with some additions and cxpiaiiaiion., 
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it» well to impress it more forcibly upon the Israelites in 
general, as in particular for the benefit of those who, 
being bom in the wilderness, were not present at the first 
promulgation of the law. It contains also a recapitulation 
of the several events which had befallen the Israelites 
since their departure from Egypt, wiili severe reproaches 
for their past misconduct, and earnejst exhortations to 
future obedience. The Messiah is explicitly foretold in 
this book; and there are many remarkable predictions 
interspersed in it, particularly in the twenty-eighth, thirti- 
eth, thirty-second, and thirty-third chapters relative to 
the future condition of the Jews. The btxik of Deutero- 
nomy finishes with an account of the death of Moses, 
which is MipiK>sed to have been added by his successor, 
Joshua. — 

DE VIE ; the leader of the fallen angels, and the arch-foc of 
God and man. Matt. 25: 41. The name, like the French rfiVr- 
ble, German tevffd, Latin diobolus, is only a modified form 
of the Greek word diaholos, which, from diaballein, to ca- 
lumniate, properly signifies calumniator, detractor, false 
accuser, &c. In the Syriac language, he is called arhfl- 
kartzoj “ the devourer of calumny,” which most emphati- 
cally expresses the delight which he takes in every attempt 
that is made to blast the character of good and holy men. 
It deserves to be particularly noticed, that though the 
term devils,” in the plural, occurs frequently in the 
English version, in application to fallen spirits, the origi- 
nal word is not, in such instances, diabohn, hut daimbneSf 
or dtmmma. When used in the plural, diaholos never re- 
fers to fallen angels, hnt to human beings. See 1 Tim. 
3; 11. 2 Tim. 3: 43. Titus 2: 3. There is, therefore, 
according to the strict propriety of Scripture language, 
only one devil, W’ho is otherwise characterized by the epi- 
thets — the god and prince of this world; the prince of 
darkness ; the prince of the jiower of the air ; the accu- 
ser ; Belial ; the tempter ; an adversary, deceiver, liar, 
&c. His power, though infinitely .short of omnipotence, 
is represented as great and extensnm ; and his infiuenee, 
exerted either immediately by himself, or through the 
agency of the innumerable multitude of wicked spirits 
who are enlisted in his service, is set forth as fearful in 
the extreme. Yet truly appalling as are the pow(*r and 
intluence of this malignant demon, it is nevertheless a 
fact, substantiated no less by the testimony of Scripture 
than by the experience of mankind, that they may suc- 
cessfully be resisted by the weakest morval agent who 
shall avail himself of the means jilaced at liis disposal for 
this end by his benevolent and merciful Creator. Nothing, 
therefore, can jxis.sibly be nioie absurd than for sinners 
to attempt to exculpate themselves by throwing the blame 
of their wicked actions on the devil. Tempt them he 
may, and his methods of seduction are various and well 
atlajitf'd to compass his ends ; but force them to the com- 
mission of one sin he cannot. “ Resi.st the devil, and he 
will fiee from you.” “Whom resist steadfast in the 
faith.” James 4: 7. 1 Peter 5: 9. The position at- 
tempted to be maintained by the Socinians, that by Sa- 
tan we are merely to understand “ a symbolical person,” 

“ the principle of evil personified,” “ a fictitious person- 
age,” “ an evil disposition,” ^Vc. cannot be reconciled 
With any rational or consistent principles of Scripture in- 
terpretation, and dc.serves to be classed wdth the hypothe- 
sis, that our Savior himself had no real existence, but, as 
described by the evangelists, is only a personification of 
virtue or moral excellence. (See SATAN.)~-jFft 7 /d. Buck. 

DEVOTEE, in the primary sense of the word, means 
a person wholly given up to acts of piety and devotion ; 
but it is usually understood, in a bad sense, to denote a bi- 
got or superstitious person — one addicted to excessive and 
I'xcrrises.—H-cwa?. Buck. 

DEVOllON, a fervent exercise of the private or public 
omces of reli^n, or a temper and disposition of the 
mmd rightly affected with such exercises. It is also taken 
for certain religious practices which a person makes it a 
rule to discharge regularly. 

Wherever the vital and unadulterated spirit of Chris- 
tian devotion prevails, its immediate objects will be to adore 
the perfections of God ; to entertain with reverence and 
complacency the various intimations of his ph-asure, es- 
pecially those contained in holy Writ ; to acknowledge our 


absolute dependence on and infinite obligations to him ; 
to confess and lament the disorders of our nature, and 
the transgressions of our lives ; to implore his grace and 
mercy through Jesus Christ ; to intercede for our brethren 
of mankind ; to pray for the propagation an<l establish- 
ment of truth, righteousness, and peace on earth ; in fine, 
to long for a more entire conformity to the will of God, 
and to breathe after the eveilasting enjoyment of liis 
fneiidship. 

The effects of such a spirit habitually cherished, and fi'cl- 
ingly expressed before him, must surely be important and 
happy. Among these may be reckoned a profound hu- 
mility in the sight of God, a high veneration for his pre- 
sence and attributes, an ardent zeal fin' liis worship and 
honor, a constant imitation of our Savior’s divine exam- 
ple, a ditfusiv’^c charity for men of all denominations, a 
generous and unwearied self-denial, a total re.signatiori to 
Providence, an increasing esteem for the gos'ind, with 
clearer and firmer hopes of that immortal life winch it 
has brought to light. — Mrs. Barbauld ; Baley ; Head. Buck. 

DE WITT, (Susan,) the wdfe of Simeon De Wilt of 
Albany, and the second daughter of llcv. Dr. Innn, died 
at Philadelphia, wlnle on a visit. May 5, 1H24. She was 
a woman of strong intellectual powers and ol‘ elevated 
piety. She published a poein, which has been niueh 
read and admired, — Tlie Pleasures of Religion. — '^Alhu. 

DE WITT, (John, I>. D.,) professor of biblical history 
in the theological seminary of the Dutch Reformed church 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey, a native of Calskill, 
New York, w'as ordained as colleague with Daniel Collins 
of Lane-sborongh, Massachusetts, July {s, ibJ2, and was 
dismissed December 8, JS13, and aflerwards settled as 
the minister of the second Reformed Dutch church in Al- 
bany. He was afterwards professor in the theological 
seminary, and also one of tlie piofessors of Rutgers’ col- 
lege, ill Ncav Brunswick, whe.re he died, October 12, 1881, 
aged about forty-tW (». — llist Berkshire, 38‘>; Alhii. 

DEW. Dews in Palesiine are plentiful, like a small 
shower of rain every morning. Gideon filled a basin 
with the dew which fell on a ficece of v ool, Judges f». 
38. l.saac, hlc.ssing Jacob, wished him the dew of luai- 
ven, winch fattens the fields. Gcri. 27’ 28. In those 
worm countries, where it seldom rains, tlie night dews 
supjdy the want of showers. Isaiah speaks of ram as if 
it were a dew, Lsaiah 18: 4. Some of the most beautiful 
and illustrative of the images of the Hebrew poets are 
taken from the dews of their counlrv. The reviving lu- 
fiueneeof the gospel, the copiousne.ss of its ble.ssmgs, and 
the multitude of its converts, arc thus set forth. — Watsov. 

DEXTER. (Samulj.,) a benefactor of Harvard college, 
w'as a merrlianl in Boston. In the political struggles just 
before the revolution, he was ri'pealcdly cdecied to the 
council, and negatived for his patriotic y.vn] by tlic royal 
governor. In liis last years he was deeply engaged in 
invie.stj gating the doctrines of theology. He died at Mcti- 
don, June 10, 1810, aged eighty-four. For the encourage- 
ment of biblical criticism he bequeathed a haiictsome lega- 
cy to Harvard college. He also bequeathed forty dollar'^ 
to a minister, wdiom he wdshed to preach a funeral ser- 
mon, (wdthoiU making any mention of him in the dis- 
course,) from the thrilling words, (2 Cor. 4: 18.) 'J'lu: 

THINGS, WHICH ARE SEEN, ARE TEMFORAR ; BUT THE THINCif 
WHICH ARE NOT SEEN, ARE ETERNAL. — Allen. 

DIACONOFTCHINS, a class of Russian dissenters 
form the Greek church ; so called from Alexander Deacon, 
of the church of Veska, from w^hich he separated in 1700, 
on a dispute relative to some ecclesiastical ceremonies. 
(See RascolNiks.) Pinkerton's Greek Church, p. 302. — 
Williams. 

DIADEM. (See Grow^n.) 

DIAL, is not mentioned in Scripture before the reign of 
Ahaz. Interpreters differ concerning the form of the dial 
of Ahaz, 2 Kings 20. The generality of expositors think 
that it was a staircase so disposed, that the sun showed 
the hours upon it by the shadow. Others suppose that it 
was a pillar erected in the middle of a very level ami 
smooth pavement, on which the hours were engraven. Ac- 
cording to these authors, the lines marked in this pavC' 
ment are w'hat the Scripture calls degrees. Grgtius de- 
scribes it as follows : “ It was a concave hemisphere, and 
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in the midst was a globe, the shctdow of which fell on the 
different lines engraven in the concavity of the hemi- 



sphere ; these lines were twenty-eight in number.” This 
description answers pretty nearly to that kind of dial, 
which the Greeks called snapha, a boat or hemisphere, the 
invention (or rather introduction) of winch, Vitruvius as- 
scribes to Berosus the Chaldean, ll would seem, irulcc'd, 
that the most ancient sun-dial known is in tlie form of a 
half-circle, holldwcd into the stone, and the stone cut 
down to an angle. This kind of dial was invented in Ba- 
bylon, and was very probably the same as thatof Ahaz. — 
IValson. 

DIAMOND, (;V/;//m.) Ex. 2R: IH. 2<): 11. E/. 2H: U, 
This has from remote antiquity been considered as the 
most valuable, or, more properly, the most cosily substance 
in nature. The reason of the high estimation in which it 
was held by the ancicmts, was its rarity, extreme hard- 
ness and brilliancy. It filled the .sixth place in the high- 
priest’s breast -plaie, and on it was engraven the name of 
Naiihtali. The wi»rd translated (Hamond in Jcr. 17: 1, is 
shemir. (See Adama-NT.) — Watson. 

DIANA ; a celebrated goddess of the healhen.s, to whom 
a magnificent temple was dedicated at Ephesus, a medal 



of which is preserved. She was of the number of the 
twelve superior deitie.s, and was called by the several 
names of Hebe, Trivia, and Hecate, In the heavens she 
was the moon; upon earth she was called Diana; but 
tlie infernal Diana was distinguished by the name of He- 
cate, or Trivia ; in which character she was invoked m 
enchantments, and represented as a fury, holding instru- 
ments of terror in her hands, and grasjnng cords, sw'ords, 
.serpents, or burning torches. The appidlation of trivia or 
tfiformi.^, appears to have been derived from the custom of 
represeiiiing her sometimes with three bodies, or three, 
h(‘a(ls. 

Diana was known under several other names, most of 
which apjicar to have original ed from the difl’erent places 
where .she was worshippcal ; hut she is easily distinguished 
in the figures which represent her, cither by the crescent 
upon h<*r head, or by her bow and arrows, or by her hunt- 
ing dress, or by the tlogs that accompany her. Among 
the Greeks, she was considered a.s the goddess of chastity, 
and hence virgins were given her for companions; yet 
.she is represented, in the ancient fables, as by no means 
aver.se from gallantry ; and is said to have bestowed her 
lavors on Lndymion, Pan, and Priapus. The Greeks ap- 
pear to have derived their mythological system, in a great 
measure, from the Egyptians ; ana Diana, the sister of 
Apollo, IS generally held to be the same with Isis, the sis- 
ter ot Osins. 


Diana had many oracles in ancient times, and many 
temples were dedicated to her worship. Of these latter, 
the most celebrated was that at Ejihesus, which, on ac- 
count of its size, structure, and embellishments, was es- 
teemed one of the seven wonders of the world. Some 
account of the construction of this famous temple has been 
transmitted to us by two ancient authors, Vitruvius and 
Pliny. The former tells us, that it had eight columns in 
the furc-front, and as many in the back-front j that it had 
a double range of columns round it; and that it was of the 
Ionic order. Pliny states, (lib. xxxvi. cap. 14.) that two 
hundred and twenty years elapsed during its construction ; 
that it was four hundred and twenty-five feet in length, 
and two hundred and twenty in breadth; that it was 
adorned with one hundred columns, each sixty feet high, 
&c. Of these columns, twenty-seven were very curiously 
carved, and the rest poli.shed. The architect employed in 
executing this edifice was Ciesiphon, or Ctesifonte ; and 
the has reliefs of one of the columns were done by Scopas, 
the most celebrated sculptor of antiquity. The altar was 
adorned with the masterly performances of the famous 
Priixileles. The “ great Diana of the Ephesians” was, 
according to Pliny, a * mall statue of ebony, made by one 
Canitia, though believed by the vulgar to have been sent 
down from heaven by Jupiter. The temple "was several 
time.s destroyed and rcbnilt, until it was finally burnt by 
the ffoth.s. Ill the y(*a.r 200. 


Diana is said to have been worshipped in Palestine, in 
the days of Isaiuli and Jereniiab, under the name of Mem, 
that is to .say, the goddess of months, or the moon. But 
the city of Ephesus was, beyond all other yilaces, devoted 
to the wor.shij) of Diana, and a considerable traffic was 
there earned on, in making little models of the temple 
M’lth the image of the goddess inshrined in them, which 
the .silversmiths .sold to foreigners. Hence the clamor of 
tlie inhabitants, “ Great is Diana of the Ephe.sians.” Acts 
19: 21, (fee. (See Ephesus.) — /onr.^. 

DIARY ; a private register in which are recorded the 
views and ex|H»rience of individuals, and their observation.? 
on pa.ssjng event.s. 

The practice of ke(‘t)ing such a record it would be obvi- 
ously wrong to inculcate s’renuously on all Christians. 
Thou.sands have not the education or capacity which it 
requires. Many to whom it might not be otherwise im- 
practicable, are .so situated in providence that they cannot 
command the ncces.sary leisure. In some instances, it 
has been p(‘rformcd in an unguarded manner, or inju- 
dicious uses have been made of the document by surviving 
relatives or fnend.s. — On the other hand, the idea that the 
record will sooner or later meet the eyes of men, and re- 
commend the wnttr to I licir esteem and admiration as a 
person of eminent piciy, is apt, at least, to mingle il.self 
with purer views, and even unconsciou.sly to exerci.se a 
eoiisiderable influence on the sialements, and the expres- 
sions eniplbyed. 

The published journals, however, of some exemplary 
Christians have been so judiciously written, and have 
proveil .so highly U'^ofiil for the direction and encourage- 
ment of others m the service of God, that it is a cause of 
lu'ely gratitude that ever they existed, and that they were 
ever given to the worlil. Who will .say that it is wrong in 
any Chiistian, pos.sessing the requisite ability and leisure, 
provid<‘d he observe the dictates of modesty and prudence, 
and strive, in dependence on divine grace, to be actuated 
only by pious and honorable motives, to record from time 
to time a few notices of what is most material m his own 
experience ? The review of such memoranda, after monilis 
and years have passed away, may call to his recollection 
tacts 111 his history iin|X)rtant to himself, which, without 
such help, he w'ould have utterly forgotten ; and may serve 
not only to awaken frc.sh sentiments of humility and grati- 
tude, but to incite to renewed ardor and circumspection m 
the path of righteousness. 

To ministers of the -gospel, whose official character 
obliges them to bestow much attention on the spiritual in- 
terests of others, the keeping of a diary has beiMi recom- 
mended as an excellent means of pre\ entmg them from 
overlooking or neglecting their own. — Iffo/d- Ihick. 

DIAZIUS, (John,) a learned and pious sufferer ' 
cause of God and of truth, was born and educafi'd in p^ , 
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in the beginning of the sixtcealh century. lie was sent 
to Paris to complete his studies ; but it pleased God, by 
means of the books of Luther and of some other Protestant 
divines, so to enlighten his mind in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, that he began to see and abhor the heresies 
and abominations of the church of Rome. With a view 
to his further improvement, he visited Geneva, where he 
became intimately acquainted with Calvin, and much en- 
deared to him. He atterwanls went to Sirasbiirgh, where 
Bucer was so pleased with his character and talents, that 
he obtained leave of the .senate to have Diazius joined with 
him in the disputation at Ratisbon. At Rali.sbon he found 
Peter MaJvincla, a Spaniard, the pope’s agent in Germany, 
who being uneasy at seeing one of his countrymen a Pro- 
testant, used every means to persuade him to return to the 
Romish church — large proffers, threats of severe punish- 
ments, and intermingled entreaties. Diazius remaining 
firm, Malviiida informed his brother Alphonsus Diazius, 
one of the pope’s lawyers at Rome, who instantly hastened 
to Ratisbon, and thence to Nowberg, (where his brother 
had gone to superintend the printing of Bucer’s book,) de- 
termined to reclaim or destroy him. His efforts to turn 
him from the Protestant faith were inefleetual ; m conse- 
quence of w'hich he hired a ruffian to murder him, which 
bloody deed was accomplished iu 154f). Alphonsus was 
applauded for it by the papists ; but, stung by his own 
conscience, he not long after, at Trent, put an end to his 

0 wi 1 1 ife . — Middletmi . 

DIBON ; a city of Moab, so called from its softly-flowing 
waters ; and thought to be the Dinion of Isa. 15: This 

city was given to the tribe of Gad by Mo.ses, and after- 
wards yielded to Reuben, bJumb. :12: 3, 33, 31. .losh. 13: 
9. It seems to have been again i»ceu|)ic(l by tlu^ Moabites 
at a later period, Tsa. 15. 2. .ler. 4S: bS, 22. Eu.sebins 
says, it was a large town on the northern bank of the riv(*r 
Anion, Numb. 33. 45. JJurckhardt speaks of a place called 
Dibaii, about three miles north of the Anion. (See Gad ) 
— IT. The .same perhaps us ])<‘bir, or Kii inlh-.sejilier. Neb. 
11: 25. The Seventy call that i>lace Diboii, wliich in He- 
brew is Deber, Josh. 13: 2i).-~ Cahiut. 

DICKINSON, (Jonathan,) the first presidenl of New 
Jersey college, wa« born in flai field, Ma.ssaehuseiis, Ajiril 
22, ]()88. lie was graduated at Yiilv. college, in ]70(), and’ 
M'ithin one or two years ailerw.ards he was .settled the mi- 
nister of the first Pre.sbyterian church in Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey. Of this church lie was for near forty years the 
joy and glory. As a friend of litenilure, he was also eini- 
iienlly useful. The charter of the college of New Jersey, 
which had never yet been earned into operation, was en- 
larged by governor BcIcIkt, Ot‘lobcr22, 17 lb, and Mr Dick- 
inson was appointed president. Tin' iiisiiiniton comnieueed 
at EUzabelhlown ; but it did not long enjoy llu* advantages 
of his sujierintendence, for it pleased God to call him away 
from life, October 7, 1717, aged fifty-nine. His writings 
l)ossess merit. They are designed to unfold the wonderful 
method of redemption, and to cxeite men to that cheerful 
eonsecralion of all their tal(>nis to their Malcer, to that 
careful avoidance of sin ami })raeti«'e of gixlliness, wdiich 
will exalt them to glory. The most important are his Dis- 
courses on the Reasonableiicss of (yhristi.anit)", and on the 

1 ivo Points, in answer to Whitby. An octavo volume of his 
works was published at Edinburgh, in 171.1'). Sec Picrsords 
So man on hh Death; P ref are to his Sermons, Edmhur;>h edi’ 
tim ; Miller, li. 3 IT); Douglass, ii. 2S1; Jlrahierd's Life, 
J-l), lf)l j ('handler'' s Life of Johnsov, (ill ; (heen,2()l . — AU&a. 

DIDRACHMA , a Greek word, signifying a piece of 
money, in value two diaclimas ; about loiulcen pence 
Lnglisli, or twenty live cents. The Jews were by law 
obliged, every person, to pay two drachmas, that is, half a 
shekel, to the temple. To pay this, our Lord .sent Peter 
to catch a fish, which probably had just swallowed such a 
coin. Matt. 17: 24^27 .— Ch/w/. 

DIDYMUS, (a i»u/i.) This is the signification of the 
Hebrew or Syriac word Thomas (See TH 0 MAs.)—Ca/»ie?. 

DIET, is a name given to an assembly of the States of 
Germany. The following is a short notice of the principal 
diets which were held in reference to the affairs of the re- 
formation. They are inserted in the order of time in which 
they were held. 

1. Tue Diet or Worms, in 1521, where Alexander, the 


pope’s nuncio, having charged Luther with heresy, the 
duke of Saxony said, that Luther ought to be heard j wdiich 
the emperor granted, and scut a pass to him, provided he 
would not preach in his journey. Luther being at Worms, 
protested that he would not recant, except they should 
show his errors by the word of God alone, and not by that 
of men. Therefore the emperor ordered him to go out of 
Worms, and a month after, by an edict published 2f)th of 
May, before all the princes of Germany, outlawed him. 

2. Diet of Nuremberg, in 1523, where Francis Chere- 
gal, pope Adrian Vlth’s nuncio, demanded the execution 
of Leo Xth’s bull, and of Charles Vlh’s edict published at 
Worm.s against Luther. But it was answered that it was 
neces.sary to call a council in Germany, to satisfy the na- 
tion about il.s grievances, which were reduced to a hundred 
articlc.s, some w^hereof aimed at the destruction of the 
pope’s authority, and the discipline of the Roman church. 
They added, that in the interim, the Lutherans should be 
commanded not to wnte against the Roman Catholics, dec. 
All the.se things w^ere brought into’ the form of an edict 
published in the emperor’s name. 

3. Diet of Nuremberg, in 1524. Cardinal Campege, 
pope Clenu'ut VTlth’s legale, entered incognito inlo the 
town, for fear of exasperating the people. There the Lu- 
therans having the advantage, it was decreed, that, with 
the eiiiperor’.s (onsent, the pope should call a council in 
Germany ; but in the intcrini, an assembly should be held 
at Spire, to delermine what was to he believed and prac- 
tised ; and that, to obey the emperor, the princes ought to 
order the observation of the edict of Worms as strictly as 
they could. Charles V. being angry at this, commanded 
the edict of Worms to he observed very strictly, and prohi- 
bited the assembly at Spin*. 

4. “ Diet of Stikk, in 1520. Charles V. being in Spain, 
named his hrolher, the archduke Ferdinand, to preside 
over lliat assembly, where the duke of Saxony and the 
landgrave ol‘ Hesse demanded at first a free exercise of 
the Luthernn religion, so that the Jaitheratis preached 
there publicly against the pope ; and the Lutheran princes’ 
.seivaiils had tlu'sc five eapital letters, V. 0. M. L JS., 
ernbioider(‘d on their sleeves, signifying Verhum Dornoii 
nunttt in JEtcrnvm, to show publicly that they would follow 
nothing else' but the pure word of God. The archduke not 
daring to oppo.se those courses, pro])()s<Ml two things: the 
first, concerning tlie aneieril religion which wtis to he ob- 
tained iu ob^.ervlng the eda-t of Worms; and the second, 
eonccrning the helj) demanded by la'wis, king of Hunga- 
ry, against the Turks. About the first, the Lutherans 
prevailing, il was decreed, that the emperor .should be d(‘- 
sired to call a gmun'al or national council in Germany 
w'ilhm a year, and Uial, in llie interim, every one was to 
have liberty of consciencx'. And whilst they Avere delibe- 
rating in vain about the .second, the. valiant Iving Lewis 
was defeated and killed at the battle of Mohats. 

5. Diet OF Simre, m 1529. There it \vas decreed, “that 
in all places where the edict of Worms against the Luther- 
ans was received. It should be lawful for nobody to change 
liis opinions; but in the countries where the new religion 
was received, it .should be lawful to eonlinue in it till the 
next council, if the ancient religion could not be re-estab- 
lished there without sedition ; nevertheless the mass was 
not to be abolished there, and no Roman Cath(»lic was to 
be allow^ed to turn Lutheran ; that the Sacra raentarians 
should be banished out of the empire, and the Anabaptists 
put to death ; and that preachers should nowhere preach 
against the doctrine of the church.” This decree destroy- 
ing that of the first diet, six Lutheran princes, viz. the 
elector of Saxony, the marquess of Brandenburg, the two 
dukes of Lunenburg, the landgrave of Hesse, and the 
prince of Anhalt, with the deputies of fourteen imperial 
towns, protested in waiting two days after in the assembly 
against that decree, which they would not obey, it being 
contrary to the gospel ; and appealed to the general or 
national council, to me emperor, and to any other unsus- 
pected judge. From that solemn protestation, came that 
famous name of Protestant.s, which the Lutherari.s took 
pre.sentTy, and the Calvinists and other reformed Christians 
afterwards. They also protested Uiat they would contri- 
bute nothing towards the war against the Turks till the 
exercise of their religion was free in all Germany. This 
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nrolestatiou being ])rer5ented to tlio ewiperor, he said that 
he would settle the affairs of Germany as soon as he had 
regulated those of Italy. The next year after, he called 
the famous diet of Augsburgh spoken of before. 

(). Diet of AuasnunoH, in the year 1530. It was called 
by the emperor Charles V. to re-unite the princes about 
some matters of religion, and to join them altogether 
against the Turks. The emperor appeared there with the 
greatest magnificence that was ever seen in Germany; 
because so nniny electors and princes never met together 
before. There the elector of Saxony, followed by many 
princes, presented tlie confession of faith, called the Con- 
fession of Augsburgh, The conference about matters of 
faith and discipline being concluded, the emperor ended 
the di»t by a decree, that nothing should be altered in the 
doctrine and ceremonies of the lloman church, till a coun- 
cil should order it otherwise. 

7. Diet of Ratisbon, in 1541, for re-uniting the Protest- 
ants with the Roman Catholics. The pope’s legate having 
altered the twenty-two articles drawn by some learned 
doctors, the emperor proposed to choose some learned di- 
vines that might agree peaceably upon the articles ; and 
being desired by the diet to choose them himself, he named 
three Roman Catholics, viz. Julius Phlugius, John Grop- 
penis, and John Eckius ; and three Protestants, viz. Philip 
Melancthon, M.artm Bucer, and John Pistorius ; but after an 
examination and disputation of a wdiole month, these di- 
vines never could agree about more than five or six articles, 
wherein the diet found some diliicultios still. Therefore the 
emperor, to end those controversies, ordered by an edict, 
that the decisions of the doctors should he referred to a 
general council, or to the national council of all Germany, 
or to the next diet eighteen months after ; and that, in the 
meanwhile, the Protestants should keep the articles agreed 
upon, forbidding them to solicit any body to change the 
ancient religion, &cc. But to please the Protestants, he 
gave them h’avc by patent to keep their religion, notwith- 
standing the edict. 

S. Diet of ilATisiK>N, in 154(>, where none of the Pro- 
testant confederate jinnces ap[>eared ; mwertheless, it was 
decietul by the plurality of votes, that the council of Trent 
was to be followed, which the Protestant deputjc.s ojijiosed j 
and thus caused a war against them. 

9. Dh.t of AuosBOKon, in 1517, about matters of reli- 
gion ; the electors being divided concernitig the decisions 
of tlie eourieil of Trent, the enipiTor demanded that the 
management of this atlair slionld be left to him, and it 
was 1 (.sol veil that every one should conlorm to the eoiin- 
cifs dt.*cisions. 

10. J)iLT or Aitoslutiiou, in 15 IH, where the conitrus- 
.sioners named to examine some memoirs about a confes- 
sion of faith, nor agreeing togetlu'r, the emperor named 
three divines, who drew the design of ihat famous Interim, 
so well known in Germany and elsewhere. 

11. Diet of Aitomutkou, in 1550, wliere tlie emperor 
complained that the Interim was not observed, and de- 
manded that all should submit to the council which they 
were going to renew at Trent ; but duke Maurice’s deputies 
protested that their master did submit to the council on this 
condition, that the divines of the confession of Angshiiigh. 
not only should be heard iIktc, but should vote also like 
till’ Roman Catholic bishops, and that the yiojic should not 
preside. But by the plurality of voters, the submission 
tlic council was resolved upon. 

12. Diet of Ratisbon, in 1557. The assembly de- 
manded a conference between some famous doctors of 
both parties ; which conferenee, held at Worms in Sep- 
tcndier, between twelve Roman Catholic divines and 
twelve Lutheran, was soon dissolved by the Lutherans 
‘I'viding among themselves. — 

Bikt, is also used, in the Seotch church, to denote tlie 
pnblui service which any minister has to perform. Thus, 
it he has to preach three times on any given Sabbath, it 

JROrGLRS; a name of reproach applied to .some good 
jieople, probably Waldcnses, who, being persecuted, were 
oDliged to find or dig caverns, in which to hold their reli- 
gious meetings. They were charged with despising the cler- 
— ^^f^ugkton’s Dictiunary. 

Ine term Diggers was also, ih Cromwell’s time, applied 


to a rchgio-politieal parly, fiorn wliiih the Syiencean sys- 
tem is supposed to have been borvo^\od. (Sec Spence- 
ANs.) — Williams. 

DIGIT, {ftzbah ;) a measure containing sixty-seven 
eighly-iiintlis or about three fourths of an inch. There are 
four digits in a palm, and .six ]ialms in a cubit — Calnut. 

DIKLAH ; .seventh son of Joktan, (Gen. 10* 27 ) whoso 
descendants are placed cither in Arabia Felix, which 
abounds in palm trees, called Dikla in Chaldee and Syri- 
ac ; or in Assyria, where is the town of Dcgla, and the 
river Tigris, or DikkiJ. — Cahnft, 

DILIGENCE, CniiisTfAN, is corislaney in the perform- 
ance of all those rliitics enjoined us in God’s sacred void 
It includes activity and vigor — watchfulness against intnul- 
ing objects — firmness and resolution — patienci.* and perse- 
verance. The .shortness of our time ; the importance of 
our work; the jih’asure which arises from discharging 
duty; the unoertMinty of the time of our dissolution ; the 
consciousness we do not labor in vain ; together witli the 
example of Christ and ail good men, should excite us to 
the most muveaiied ibligenci- in live cause of God, of truth, 
and our own souls — Jlnnl. Burk. 

DIMIS80RV LF/r'l'ER; a letter given by a bishop 
to a candidate for hoiy orders, liaving a title in his dio- 
cese, diri'cted to some othi'r bishop, and giving leave for 
the hearer to he ordained by him — TTmd. Burl;. 

DINAH; daughter oi’ Jacob and Leah, ((ien. 30: 21 ) 
horn after Zehulori, and about A.M. 2250 When Jaeob 
returned into Canaan, Dinah, then about the age ot lifti'en 
or sixteen, attended a festival of the Shcchemites, to see. 
the women of the, country, (Gen. 31. 1,2) when SluH liem, 
son of Unmor the Ifivite, prince of the eitv, ravished or 
R('duced her, and aiterwards desirtd his father to pro( tire 
hei for his wife Dinali’s brothers, being inibrmed of w hat 
had passed, \mt(* much exasperated: and Iniving made 
insidious projiosal.s to Shechem. to his father Jlnm(»r. and 
to the inhabitants of llieii city, slew and jilundered them, 
atid (‘arnedotr Dinali. Jacob, wlem mlbniied of tin* oeenr- 
renee, cursed their anger and < rneltv, 19* 5 -7 — Cu/iutt. 

DlNAll'K}^;, a pf'opleuho oppos.'d tli" lebnildmg of 
the temjile, E/ra 4: 9. — ('ulmrf 

DIOCESE, (Gna'K adminisiraiion :) an ecclesi- 

astical division, which oiiginatisl in ilic arrang'mient 
made by (’onstanlme, in the fourth cetiiiirv. wlieii Cliiis- 
tianit} was made the religion of fh(‘ .‘■biK' 'I'his took place 
in aeeoi (lance uith tlie ik'w division of th(» miipire into one 
hundred and twenty jiioviiues, goMnii'd by twelve vicars 
or sub-prefects. Among the Romanists, it signifies the, 
territory over which tiu' jurisdicliou of an archbishop or 
bishop extends. With the I’rotestixnts in Gmiriany, it 
signifies all the parishes tliat are nnibw the irisp^-ciion of 
one sujiermlendent. In Encil.ind, the province of Canter- 
hniy contains tweniy-oiK.' (ll()l•e^es, and tin* pr(-)vin>*e (4* 
YoikthiT(*; each diocese is divided into an hdeaeonrirsj 
each archdeaconry into rmal deaiu'nes, and each deanery 
into panslu’s. In the United Stnti's. a duieesr* is a terriloiy 
under the pinsdietioii of a single bishop ot the Fiotestaiit 
Epise(»pal or Romish ( hurch. whether comj'n'liending one 
or moie states of the union.-- Jluud. Bud,. 

D10NV.SJA , a Chrisiiaii female, who sutfered martyr- 
dom at (’-arthago (hiring the Anan Vandal perseeulion in 
the .sixth cent ury. She was a lady of fortune, and a wi- 
dow. Reing apprehended as an urthovlox (3iri.stian, she, 
wa.s snipped, and scourg(*d in a cruel maimer To hei 
son, xvho, a mere lad, was ]i1acecl on the rac-k before hei, 
she IS .said to liave addressed the following words : J{e- 
rnember, 0 my child, that w*e were baptized in tin' name of 
the ever sacred Trniil}'; lot us not lose the benefit thereof, 
lest it should hereafter be said. Ca.sl them iulu oufi r dmlnii 
ndare. there is u'm ping and gna.dihti; of teeth: lor that pain 
which never endeth is indeed to be dreaded, and that hie 
which enduretli to eternity, to be de.^ired.” Tlu' sufferings of 
boih mother and child w^ere shortly closed by death. — Foi. 

DIONYSIUS, the Areopagite, is said in Ins voiith lo 
have been bred at Athens, and to have ]>oeu iMsiniftcd in 
all the arts and sciences for w'hich that seat of the muses 
w*as renowned ; and at the age of five and twyniv, to have' 
travelled into Egypt, there to perfect himself in the study 
of a.stronomy. When Christ died, he is .said to have been 
at Heliopolis, and observing tlie preternatural darkness 
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which accompanied his crucifixion, he remarked that ei- 
ther God himself was suflerin", or that he sympathized 
with some one that was suflfering. (Sec Dakkness.) Re- 
turning to Athens, he became one of the senators of the 
Areopagus, disputcil with the ajx)stle Paul, and by him 
was converted t<» (he Chustian faith. Acts 17. According 
to cccle-siastical history, he became a presbyter of the 
church in Athens, where he labored mucli in the defence 
and propagation of the gospel, and after suflering greatly 
on accoiiiU of hi< profession, he crowned his labors with a 
glorious in.irlyrdom, bc'UJg burnt to death in that city, in 
the year of Christ V5. — 

DJOSPOLIS, (Me a'/y of Jupiter,) or Thejies, Nahum 
is thought to have intended it under the name of No-Am- 
inon. (Sec Ammo.n-No.) — Calmet. 

PlO'rUEl'lIES j a professed Christian, near Ephesus, 
M’lio did not receive and lundly aid those missionaries to 
ljie heathen whom the apostle had sent to hirxvi Hor would 
he sufl'er others to do so. He is a perfect representative 
(»!' the aati'inissioiiary spirit in modern times. See 3 John 
5 — 10. — Calrncf. 

1)1 RECTO IvV ; a kind of regulation for the performance 
of religious woiship, drawn np by the assembly of divines 
in England, at tlie instance ol the parliament, in 10 U It 
was designed to supply the )>laee of the liturgy, or Book of 
Common Prayer, the use of which they had aliohshed. It 
consisted of some general heads, which were to be managed 
and filled up at discretion ; for it proscribed no form of 
prayer, or circumstances of external worship, nor obliged 
the people to any respoiiso.s, excepting Amen. The sub- 
stance of it is as follows: — U Ibrbuls all salutations and 
civil ceremony in the ehurclies ; — the reading the Scripture.s 
in the congregation is declare,! to bo a part of the pastoral 
olfiec ; — all tlie canonical books of the OKI and New Testa- 
ment (but not the i\pocTypha) are to lie publicdy read in 
the vulgar tongue; how large a portion i.s to be read at 
once, IS left to (ho minister, who has likewise the liberty 
of expounding, when he judges it necessary. It prescribes 
lieads for the jirayer before sermon ; it delivers rules for 
preaching the word ; the introduction to the text must be 
short and clear, drawn from the words or cdfitcxl, or .some 
jiarallel place of ScrijUure. In dividing the text, the 
minister is to regard the order of the matter more than 
that of the words : he is not to burden the memory of his 
atidienee with too many divisions, nor jierplex their under- 
Miuidiiig with logical phrases and terms of art; be is not 
to start unnecessary objections ; and he is to bo very 
sparing in citations from ecclesiastical or other human 
writers, ancient or modern, &c. The directory recom- 
mends the nse of the Lord’s prayer as the most perfect 
mo<lel of devotion ; if forbids private or lay persons to ad- 
miiu&ler baptism, and enjoins it to be performed in the 
face of the congregation. It orders the communion tabic 
at the Lord’s supper to be so placed, that the communi- 
cants may sit about it. It also orders that the sabbath be 
kept with the greatest sirictiicss, both publicly and private- 
ly ; that marriage be suleinnized by a lawful minister of 
the word, who is to give coun.sel to, and pray for the par- 
ties; that the sick be visited by the minister under whose 
charge they are ; the dead to be bnruid without any prayers 
or religious ceremonies ; that days of fasting are to bo ob- 
served when the judgments of God are abroad, or’ when 
soTue important blessings are desired , that days of thanks- 
giving for mercies received be also observed ; and, also, that 
.singnig of psalms together in the congregation is the duty 
ot Chri.stians. In an appendix to this directory it is or- 
dered, that all festivals, vulgaily called holydays, are to 
be abolished ; that no day is to he kepi but the Lord’s 
day ; and that ns no plaei* is capable of any holiness under 
the pretence of consecration, so neither is it subject to pol- 
lution by any superstition formerly used ; and therefore it 
is held requisite, that the places of public worship now 
used should still be continued and employed. Should the 
reader be desirous of perusing this directory at large, he 

may find it at the end of Neal’s History of the Puritans, 

Hend. Buck. 

PISCERN. To discern time and judgment is to know the 
season proper for such works, and the works proper for 
such occasions. Eccl. 8: 5. To discern the Lord’s hody^ is 
by spiritual knowledge to take up the bread and wine in 


the Lord’s supper, as representing the person and right- 
eousness of God in our nature. 1 Cor. 11: 29. Christ is a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart ; he fully 
knows and can judge of their motions, manner, and ends ; 
the Scripture is a discerner of them ; when powerfully ap- 
plied, it makes men truly to understand them. Heb. 4; 13. 
Discerning of spirits was either a miraculous power of dis- 
cerning men’s state or secret conduct ; or a spiritual ability 
to discern true apostles and ministers from false ones. 1 
Cor. 12; 10. — Brown. 

DISCIPLE, (from the Latin word discere, to learn, I is 
one. who professes to receiv^e instruction from another. 
Hence the followers of a teacher, philosopher, or head of 
a sect, are usually called his disciples : and in this accepta- 
tion the term i.s used in the New Testament, wher^ it oc- 
curs as the common designation of those who, by the 
preacliing of the gospel, were converted to the Christian 
faith, and consequently professed themselves to be the fol- 
lowers of Christ. Hence we read of “ the disciples of Mo- 
ses,” (John 9: 28.) “ the disciples of John the Baptist,” 
(Matt. 11; 2,) and ‘‘ the disciples of Christ.” Luke 14: 20, 
27, 33. 

In the days of our Lord’s public ministry, it is said that 
great multitudes followed him, actuated, no doubt, by va- 
rious motives ; but, aware that many of them had not 
hitherto counted the co.st, he turned and said unto Ihem, 
‘•If any man come unto me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple ; and 
whosoever doth not bear his cross and conic after me can- 
not be my disciple ; and whosoever he be of you that for- 
saketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” 
Li-kc 14: 2.5—27, 33. See also Matt. 7: 21—23. These 
thing.s sufficiently show the danger that professors are in, 
of deceiving themselves in this impori.'int article; and 
they suggest the neccs.sity of carefully examining the 
grounds on which men build the truth of their disciple- 
ship. It is hoped, that the vital interest which every pro- 
fessor has iu that inquiry, will be admitted as an apology 
for submitting to the reader’s con.sidcration the following 
general refieciions on this subject ; 

1. A teachable disposition is c.ssenlial to the character 
of a true di.seiplc of the Lord Jesus Christ. Matt. 18: 1— 15. 
John G: 45. Prov. 4: 18. 2 Pet. 3: 18. 1 Cor. 8: 2. Phil. 3: 

8—1 r. • 

2. A genuine discijfie of Christ can admit no human 
teacher to be the lord of his conscience. Matt. 23: 8 — lU. 
Imke 4: 41. John 4; 1. James 1: 18. I Pet. 1: 22, 23. 1 
Tbess. 2:13. Blark 11:21. Imkc 8: 18. James 1: 21. 1 
Pet. 2: 1—3. John 17: 17. 2 Cor. 3: 18. 

3. A disposition to obey all the will of God, .so far as he 
has the means of doing it, is essential to the character of a 
real disciple of Christ. Luke 0: 40. Acts 9: 0. Matt. 5: 19. 
7. 20, 27. James 1; 22—20. John 15: 14. 0; 00. Luke 9: 
23. Phil. 2: 14, In. Luke 17: 10. 

4. A steady, consistent, and uniform perseverance in 
the ways of Christ, is another characteristic of discipleship. 
Hos. 0: 4. Eph. 4: 14. Malt. 10: 24—27. Mark 8: 34—38. 
Luke 9: 23—20. 10: 38. Matt. 0: 33. 1 Cor. 15: 58. Rev. 
3:21. (See Love.) — Jones. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST,* (sometimes called Cam?- 
BEEi.iTEs, or IlEFoaMERs.) As IS usual in similar cases, the 
brethren who unite under the name of Disciples of Christ, 
or Christians, are nicknamed after those who have been 
prominent in gathering them together: they choose, how'- 
ever, to be recognised by tlie above simple and una.ssiim- 
ing name. 

The rise of this society, if we only look back to the 
drawing of the lines of demarkation between it and other 
professors, is of recent origin. About the commencement 
of the present century, the Bible alone, without any human 
addition in the form of creeds or confessions of faith, began 
to be plead and preached by many distinguished ministers 
of different denominations, both in Europe and America. 

With various success, and wdth many of the opinions of 
the various sects impertneptibly carried with them from the 
denominations to which mey once belonged, did the advo- 


♦ This article was furnished by Mr. Campbell for the Ency- 
clopedia. 
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cales of the Bible cause plead for the union of Christians 
of every name on the broad basis of the apostles* teaching^. 
But it was not until the year 1823, that a restoration of 
the origiml gosptl and order of Unrigs began to be plead in 
a periodical, edited by Alexander Campbell, of Bethany, 
Virginia, entHled “the Christian Baptist.*’ 

lie and his father, Thomas Campbell, renounced the 
Presbyterian system, and were immersed in the year 1812. 
I'hey, and the congregations which they had formed, united 
u ith the lledstonc Baptist association ; protesting against 
all human creeds as bonds of union, and proft^ssing sub- 
jection to the Bible alone. This union took place in the 
year 1813. But in jiressing upon the attention of that 
society and the public the all-sulficiency of the sacred 
Scriptures for every thing necessary to the perfection of 
Christian character, whether in the private or social re- 
lations of life, in the church or in the world, they began 
to be opposed by a strong creed-party in that association. 
After some ten years’ debating and contending for the Bi- 
ble alone and the apostles’ d(x:lrine, Alexander Campbell 
and the church to which he belonged, united with the Ma- 
honing association, in the Western Ucserve of Ohio, that 
association being more favorable to his views of reform. 

In his debates on the subject and action of baptism with 
Mr. ^alkor, a seceding minister, in the year 1820, and 
with Mr. M’Calla, a Presbyterian minister, of Kentucky, 
in th*e year 1823, his views of reformation began to be 
developed, and were very generally received by the Bap- 
tist society, as far as these works were read. 

But in his Christian Baptist,” which began July 4, 
1823, his views of the need of reformation were more fully 
exjKiscd ; and as these gained ground by fhe pleading of 
various ministers of the Baptist denomination, a party in 
oppo.silion began to exert itself, and to oppose the spread of 
■what they weie pleased to call heterodoxy. But not till after 
great numbers began to act upon these principles, was there 
any attempt towards separation. After the Mahoning as- 
sociation ajipointcd Mr. Walter Scowt an evangelist, in the 
year 1827, and when groat numbers began to be immersed 
into Christ under his labors, and new churches began to 
be erected by him and other laborers in the field, did tlie 
Ba))list associations begin to declare non-fellowship with 
the brethren of the reformation. Thus by constraint, 
not of choice, they were obliged to form .societies out of 
those communities that split ujxin the ground of adherence 
to the apostles’ doctrine. Within the last seven years, 
they have iiicrcaiscd with the most unprecedented rapidity j 
and during the present year, (1833,) not much les.s than 
ten thousand have joined the standard of reforniaiion. 
They probably at this time, in the United States alone, 
amount to at least one hundred thousand. The distin- 
guishing characteristics of their views and practices are tlie 
following: 

They regard all the sects and parlies of the Christian 
world as having, in greater or less degrees, departed from 
the simplicity of faith and manners of the first Christians, 
and as forming what the apostle Paul calls the aposta- 
sy.” This defection they attribute to the great varieties 
of speculation and metaphysical dogmatism of the co int- 
less creeds, formularies, liturgie.s, and books of discipline 
adopted and inculcated as bonds of union and platforms 
of communion in all the parties which have sprung from 
the Lutheran reformation. The efieets of these synodical 
covenants, conventional articles of belief, and rules of ec- 
clesiastical polity, has been the introduction of a new no- 
menclature, a human vocabulary of religious words, phrases 
and technicalities, which has displaced the style of the liv- 
ing oracles, and affixed to the sacred diction ideas wdiolly 
unknown to the apostles of Christ. 

To remedy and obviate these aberrations, they propose 
to ascertain from the holy Scriptures, according to the 
commonl^y -received and w^ell-established rules of mterpre- 
attached to the leading terms and sen- 
1 Scriptures, and then to use the 

them** ^ Holy Spirit in the jjposlolic acceptation of 


®*P*’cssing the ideas communicated by the Holy 
hxf phrases learned from the apostles, 

artificial and technical language of 
scholastic iheologjr, they propose to restore a pure speech 


to the household of faith ; and by accustoming the family 
of God to use the language and dialect of the heavenly 
Father, they expect to promote the sanctification of one 
another through the truth, and to terminate those discords 
and debates which have alw^ays originated from the words 
wffiich man’s wisdom teaches, and from a reverential re- 
gard and esteem for the style of the great masters of pole- 
mic divinity ; believing that speaking the same things in 
the same style, is the only certain w^ay to thinking the 
same things. 

They make a very marked clifierence between faith and 
opinion ; between the testimony of God and the reasonings 
of men j the words of the Spirit and human inferences. 
Faith in the testimony of God and obedience to the com- 
mandments of Jesus are their bond of union j and not an 
agreement m any abstract views or opinions upon what In 
written or ^keri by divine authority. Hence all the :ipe- 
culations^pestions, debates of words, and abstract reason- 
ings found in human creeds, have no place in their reli- 
gions fellowship. Regarding Calvinism and Arminianisiii, 
Tiinitarianism andUmtarianism, and all the opposing the- 
ories of religious sectaries, as extremes begollcn by each 
other, they cautiously avoid them, as cqui-tlistant from the 
simplicity and practical tendency of the promises and pre- 
cepts, of iheMoc.tnne and facts, of the exhortations and 
precedents of the Clirislian institution. 

They look for unity of spirit and the bonds of peace in 
the practical acknowledgment of one faith, one Lord, one 
immersion, one hojie, one body, one Spirit, one God and 
Father of all; not in unity of opinions, nor in unity of 
forms, ceremonies, or modes of worship. 

The holy Scriptures of both Testaments they regard as 
containing revelations from God, and as all necessary to 
make the man of God perfect, and accomplished for every 
good word and w’ork ; the New Testament, or the living 
oracles of Jesus Christ, they understand as containing the 
Christian religion; the testimonies of Mattlievv, Mark, 
Luke, and John, they view as illustrating and jiroviiigtbe 
great proposition on which our religion rests, viz. that Je- 
sus of Nazareth is the Messinh^ the onUj-he gotten and well- 
beloved Sou of God, and the only Savior of the Tvorld ; the 
Acts of the Apostles as a uivinely-authorized narrative of 
the beginning and progress of the reign or kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, recordingihe full development of Uie gospel by 
the Holy Spirit sent dowai from heaven, and the procedure 
of ihe apostles in setting up the church of Christ on earth ; 
the Epistles as carrying out and applying the doctrine of 
the apostles to the practice of individuals and congrega- 
tions, and as developing the tendencies of the gospel in 
the behavior of its professors ; and all as forming a com- 
plete standard of Christian faith and morals, adapted to 
the interval between the ascension of Christ and his return 
with ihe kingdom w'hich he has received from God ; the 
Apocalypse, or llevelatioii of Jesus Christ to John in Pat- 
inos, as a figurative and prospective view of all the for- 
tunes of Christianity, from its date to the return of the 
Savior. 

Every one w'ho sincerely believes the testimony which 
God gave of Jesus of Nazareth, saying, This is my Son, 
the beloved, in whom I delight,^' or, in other words, believes 
what the evangelists and apostles have testified concerning 
him, from his conception to his coronation in heaven as 
Lord of all, and who is willing to obey him in every thing, 
they regard as a proper subject of immersion, and no one 
else. They consider immersion into the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit, after a public, sincere, and in- 
telligent confession of the faith in Jesus, as necessary to 
admission to the privileges of the kingdom of the Messiah, 
and as a solemn pledge on the part of heaven, of the actual 
remission of all past sins and of adoption into the family 
ofGod. 

The Holy Spirit is promised only to those wdio believe 
and obey the Savior. No one is taught to exiiect the re- 
ception of that heavenly Monitor and Comforter as a re.si- 
dent in his heart till he obeys the gosjicl. 

Thus while they proclaim faith and repentance, or faith 
and a change of heart, as preparatory to immersion, remis- 
sion, and the Holy Spirit, they say to all penitent.^, or all 
those who believe and repent of their sins, as Peter said to 
the first audience addressed after the Holy Spirit w^as be- 
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slowed after the glorificalion of Jesus, “ Be immersed, or positively and authoritatively enfijrce, the exercise of 
every one of you, in the name of the Lord Jesus, for the discipline in the church of Christ j and it becomes all who 
remission of sins, and you shall receive the gift of the bow to his spiritual rule, to hear what the Spirit saith 
Holy Sp’uit.” They teach sinners that God commands a3l on this point to the churches. See IM, of JBcchs. JBjwvpL; 
men every where to reform or to turn to God, that the Holy Haldane's Social Worship ; Jameses Church Member^ s Guide ; 
Spirit strives with them so to do by the apostles and pro- James's Adme to Churm Members j Futter^s Woris, rol. ii. 
phets, that God beseeches them to be reconciled through 462, dec. — Hend. Buck. 

Jesus Christ, and that it is the <iuty of all men to believe DISCIPLINE, (Book of,) in the history of the church 
the gospel and to turn to God. of Scotland, is a common order drawn up by the assembly 

The immersed believers are congregated into societies of ministers in 1650, for the reformation and uniformity to 
according to their propinquity to each other, and taught to be observed in the discipline and policy of the church. In 
meet every first day of the week in honor and commemo- this book, the government of the church by prelates is set 
ration of the resurrection of Jesus, and to break the loaf aside ; kirk sessions are established j the superstitious ob* 
which commemorates the death of the Son of God, to servation of fast days and saints’ days is condemned, and 
read and hear the living oracles, to teach and admonish other regulations for the government of the church are 
one another, to unite in all prayer and praise, Su contribute determined. This book was approved by the privy coun- 
to the necessities of saints, and to perfect hq|ii^(pi in the cil, and is called the first book of discipline.— j/end, Bfsek. 
fear of the Lord. . DISCONTENT ; uneasiness at our present state. 

Every congregation chooses its own overseerU $fid dea- Man never appears in a worse light than when he gives 
cons, who preside over and administer the affairs of the way to this disposition. Itjs at once the strongest proof 
congregations and every church, either from itself or in of his pride, ignorance, unbelief, and rebellion against 
co-ojHjration with others, sends out, as opportunity offers, God. Let such remember, that discontent is a reflection 
one or more evangelists, or proclaimers of the word, to on God’s government ; that it cannot alter the state of 
preach the word and to immerse those who believe, to things, or make them better ; that it is the source of the 
gather congregations, and to extend the knifwledge of sal- greatest misery ; that it is an absolute violation of God’s 
vation where it is necessary, as far as their means extend, law, (Ileb. 13: 5 ;) and that God has often punished it 
But every church regards these evangelists as its servants, with the most signal judgments, Num. 11. Ps. 107., (See 
and therefore they have no control over any congregation, Contentment.) — Buck. 

each congregation being subject to its own choice of presi- DISCRETION ; prudent behavior, arising from a know- 
dents or elders whom they have appointed. Perseverance ledge of and acting agreeable to the difference of things, 
in all the work of faith, labor of love, and patience of hope “ There are,” says Addison, (No. 225. Spectator,) “ many 
is inculcated by all the disciples as essential to admission more shining qualities in the mind of man, but there is 
into the heavenly kingdom. none so useful as discretion : it is this, indeed, which gives 

Such are the prominent outlines of the faith and prac- a value to all the rest ; which sets them at work in their 
lices of those who wish to be known as the Discijdes of proper times and j>laces, and turns them to the advantage 
Christ ; but no .society among them would agree to make of the person who is possessed of them. Without it, Icarn- 
the preceding items either a confession of faith or a stand- ing is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue itself looks 
ard of practice ; but, for the information of tho.se who like weakness ; the best parts only qualify a man to be 
wish an acquaintance with them, are willing to give at any more sprightly in errors, and active to his own prejudice, 
time a reason for their faith, hope and practice, Discretion is a very different thin^ from cunning : 

The views of reformation in faith and practice of the cunning is only an accomplishment of little, mean, unge- 
Disciples of Christ” may be seen at great length, by those nerous minds. Discretion points out the noblest ends to 
desiring a more particular acquaintance, in the Chnslian us, and pursues the most proper and laudable methods of 
Baptist and Millennial Harbinger, edited by Alexander attaining them j cunning has only private, selfish aims, 
Campbell, of Bethany, Brooke county, Virginia ; also in and sticks at nothing which may make them succeed. Dis- 
ihe Bvongelist, published by Walter Scott, Carthage, Ohio ; cretion has large and extended views, and, like a well- 
aiul the Christian Messenger, publi.shed by Banon W. Stone formed eye, commands a whole horizon ; cunning is a kind 
and J. T. Johnson, Georgetown, Kentucky. The Chri.stian of short-.sightedness that discovers the minutest objects 
Baptist and Millennial Harbinger, being the first publica- which are near at hand, but not able to discern things at a 
tionofthesescntirnents, contains a history of this reforma- distance. Discretion, the more it is di.scovered, gives a 
lion, as well as a full development of all things from the greater authority to the person who possesses it ; cunning, 
beginning. when it is once detected, loses its force, and makes a man 

DISCIPLINARIANS; those in Baxter’s time, who ad- incapable of bringing about even tl^osc events which he 
vocated the cause of pure communion. Those that plead- might have done, had he passed only for a plain man. 
od for discipline were called by the new name of Disci- Di.scretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide to us in 
pliriarians ; as if it had been a kind of heresy to desire ail the duties ol life; cunning is a kind of mslinct, that 
discipline in the church.” — Hmd. Burk. only looks out after our immediate interest and welfare. 

DISCIPLINE, (Church ;) the application in a Christian Discretion is only found in men of strong sense and good 
church, of those principles and rules, derived from divine understandings ; cunning is often to be met with in brutes 
authority, which regard the purity, order, peace, and useful themselves, and in persons who are but the fewest removes 
efficiency of its members. Discipline is to a church what from them. In short, cunning is only the mimic of discre- 
order and regularity are to a family ; or the maintaining lion, and may pass upon weak men, in the same manner 
of government and the administration of law to a nation, as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wis- 
With respect to its object, it must carefully be observed, dom.” (See Prudence.) — Buck. 

that it is not U) pander to human domination, or to sub- DISDAIN ; contempt, as unworthy of one’s choice. It 
serve the political interests of any party ; to coerce the is distinguished from haughtiness thus : Haughtiness is 
judgment and conscience of men ; or to avenge any public founded on the high opinion we have of ourselves ; disdain 
or private injury ; but it is designed to eflect the obser- on the low opinion we have of others. — Buck. 
vance of those means by which the holiness, comfort, and DISEASES. Many kinds of disease are mentioned in 
usefulness of Christians may be preserved and improved ; Scripture. Diseases and death are consequences of sin ; 
to exhibit the influence of the Christian religion in pro- and the Hebrews, not much accustomed to recur to phy* 
ducing all that is excellent, amiable, and beneficial; to sical causes, often imputed them to evil spirits. (See Luke 
secure the fulfilment of all the relative obligations of 13; 16.) If their innrmiiies appeared unusual, and espe- 
church union ; to attract into .such union persons who.se cially if the cause were unknown to them, they concluded 
minds and characters are governed by evangelical truth it to be a stroke from the avenging hand of God ; and to 
atid tmdisstembled piety ; and to remove from -the visible him the wdsest and Ikost religious had i'ceourso for cure, 
ranks of the faithful such as prove themselves to be un- King Asa is blamed for placing his confidence in physi- 
wqrthy of a place among the followers of Christ. Matt. 18: cians, 2 Chron. 16: 12. Job’s friends ascribed all his dis- 
15 — to. 1 Cor. 5. 2 Thess. 3: 6. and Tit. 3: 10^ 11, and tempers to God’s justice. Paul dcliyers the incestuous 
other passages in the New Testameat, clearly recognise, Corinthian to Satan <‘for the destruction of the flesh:” 
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that the evil spirit might afflict him with diseases, 1 Cor. 
5: 5. (^See Sata-N.) The same apostle attributes the death 
and diseases of many Corinthians to their communicating 
unworthily, chap. 11: 30. He also elsewhere ascribes the 
infirmities with which he was afflict^ to an evil angel : 

« a thorn in the flesh—an angel of Satan,” 2 Cor. 12: 7. 
An angel of death slew the first-born of the Egyptians^ a 
destroying angel wasted Sennacherib’s anny j an avengmg 
angel smote the people of Israel with a pestilence, after 
David’s sin. Saul fell into a fit of deep melancholy, hypo- 
chondriacal depression, and it is said “ an evil spirit came 
upon him.” Abimelech, king of Gerar, for taking Sarah, 
the wife of Abraham, was threatened with death, (Gen. 20: 
3, 4.) and the Philistines were smitten with an ignominious 
disease^ for not treating the ark with adequate respect, 1 
Sam. 5; 6, 7 . These diseases, and others that we read of, 
were evident interpositions* of Providence, by whatever 
agency they were produced. (See DewToniacs.)— Mwe-/. 

DISINTERESTED LOVE. (See Selv-Lovjs.) 

DISPENSATION ; a narticular form of the divine ad- 
ministration of the church, and of the world in relation to 
the church. In this vnew of the matter, there have been 
several di.spensaiions or forms of the revealed administra- 
tion of heaven, all adapted to the purpose of God for the 
time, and all tending to the same great end. The pre.scni 
dispensation supposes that tlierc may have been one or 
more past dispensations, and that there may bo a disp«»nsa- 
tion yet to come. It may be in itself complete, or it may 
bear some relation both to a former and a future economy. 
It may be the confcliision or completion of that which has 
passed away, and the preparation for something that is to 
come. We cannot, therefore, arrive at correct view’s of 
Its nature, without farming some correct estimate of what 
preceded it, and having some general notiem of what is to 
follow it. 

That changes of disperusation, in the sense in which the 
expression ha.s been explained, have already occurred, and 
that one more is yet to follow, canned for a moment be 
doubted hy any one who is even superficially acquainted 
with the Scriptures. Such changes, however, by no means 
imply any fickleness or actual change on the part of God. 
It is not, indeed, so much rliangf', a.s proirrrsa, we are calleil 
to mark. The gradual develoynnent of the successive parts 
of a great plan, »o far from evincing alteration of purpose 
on the part of the contriver, is often a protif of the contra- 
ry ; aflords evidence ol’ Ihe penqyraung wisdom and fore- 
thought which foresees future contin^neies, and effectu- 
ally provides against defeating the original design. The 
light of the early dawn, by whose medium w’e imperfectly 
see Burroundiug objeels, and often mistake their nature, 
is of the same character, and proceeds from the same 
{jouree, with that meridian brightness which converts ob- 
jects of terror or di.sgn.st into a .scene of surpassing and 
ravishing splendor. So it is with the di.spensation.s of God. 
The morning star, wdiich threw a faint and twinkling ray 
on the once fair, but thpn glwmy semes of paradise, was 
the harbinger of a brighter and steadier light ol’ a distant 
period. The light which then dawned, though occasionally 
dimmed, and sometimes seemingly overpow'cred by the 
dark atmosphere through which it had to penetrate, was 
never afterwards entirely withdrawn. On the contrary, it 
gradually, though slowly, increased, diffusing through 
many ages a pale but celestial radionce, till at last it burst 
forth upon an astonished world, in the peerless splendor of 
the sun of rightcousnes,s. (See Adam ; Noah j and Abra- 
ham.) 

But the present dispensation stands in a ywculiar rela- 
tion to the covenant made with Israel at Sinai, which it 
has entirely superseded, and with which it is oAen con- 
trasted in Scripture. So imjxirtant,” says Dr. Henderson, 
“ is a right understanding of the Mosaic covenant to a 
correct knowledge and due ajpprccialion of the blessihgs of 
the present covena^it, that I believe I hazard no mistaken 
observation when 1 say, that nine tenths of the mistakes 
which have beclouded and injured Christianity, have aris- 
en from the introduction into it of jeiidsh principles, prac- 
tices, and errors. This was the early bane of the primi- 
tive churches, the evil against which the a^sde had to 
struggle and to protest ; wliich was the fruitful parent of 
the liUmerous sects and heresies into which Christianity 


became early divided, and which accounts for a large pro- 
portion of the difl’erence of opinion that still prevails among 
Christians. I am altogether in error if this is not the root 
of many of thg mistaken views of the future state of the 
kingdom of Christ which are entertained by those who 
consider that they have obtained more than common in- 
sight into the secret things of God, and who are as familiar 
with tb^ visions of the Apocalypse as with the first princi- 
ples of the gospel. 

** What, then, was the disjiensation of Moses? It was 
a peculiar form of administering the affairs of the church 
of God while it was in a state of pupilage and servitude, 
and by which both the church and the world were prepared 
for the establishment of a better and more enduring econo- 
my. In it, Goil appeared chiefly in the character of a law- 
giver, and the system of hi.s administration was a species 
of tutoragi^ and discipline adapted to the condition of weak, 
carnal, and worldly people. Under that form of God’s 
government, men l^ecame mom]5or.s of his kingdom by birth 
and parentage, — entitled to its privileges by external con* 
formity to its prescribed ritual, — and en joyed, under a theo- 
cracy, peculiar immunities, while they were subject to 
.special and .sevfijc penalties. 

“ The law matlc nothing perl'cet, being intended only as 
the mti’oduelion of a heller liope. Its sacrifices, and the 
priesllioinl which was founded on them, were only sha- 
dows, an<l not even the images of the gcKid things which 
were lo come 'Plie labernacle and ve.ssels of the minis- 
try — the temple and all its glory — the land of Canaan, and 
the Jerusalem that was on earth — were but figures to the 
lime then bfdng of tin* great hansactions of the world to 
come, of whicli wc speak, tinfiued by its very nature and 
enactments to be a umvi rsal and permanent dispensation, 
the seeds of dissolution were implanted in its coii.stituiion, 
aiid preparation was made jor it.s ahrogaiion long before it 
look place. Adapted to !hi‘ loc ality of’ ralc^stinc, and never 
de.sigued lo extend far beyond it, the spirit of propagation 
and enterprise was neithei recommended by its author, nor 
congenial with its institutions. Limited lo place, tempora- 
ry in duration, and preparatory in us whole design, it gra- 
dually decayed and v\axe<l old, and xyas ready to vanish 
away, even without a positive av:t of dis.sulutHm — when he, 
whose voice sluxik Sinai to its (t)undalion,once more shook, 
not the earth only, but also heaven ; removing, by one 
sweeping blow , the things that were shaken, and estab- 
lishing in their plae.c llie kmgilom w’hich cannot be moved. 

‘‘ This is the kingdom wdiich w^e have received — the dis- 
jH'nsalion lo which we belong — which the apostle enjoins 
us to hold last, that thus we may have grace to serve God 
acceptably, with reverence, and goilly fear. In contrast, 
therefore, with the old dispensation, its character may be 
.summed up m three word.s, — scibitual, universal, perpe- 
tual. It IS spiritual in its nature, universal in its adapta- 
tion and design, and destined for no temporary or subordi- 
nate purpo.se, bm lo last while the world itself shall endure; 
till the .sufl’ering kingdom on eartli be exchanged for God’s 
unsufi’ering kingdom in heaven .” — JlfmL Buck, 

DISPENSATIONS OF PROVIDENCE, are any parti- 
cular or unusual m(xle.s of visible treatment to which, un- 
der the divine government, mankind are subjected. They 
arc either mercii’ul, or in judgment; though what fre- 
qiipiuly nppe,y lo belong to the latter class are only bless- 
ings iu disguise.' — Hmd, Buck. 

DISPERSION OF MANKIND. This was occasioned 
by the confusion of tongues at the overthrow of Babel, 
Gen. 11: 9. As to the manner of the dispersion of the 
posterity of Noah from the plain of Shinar, it was un- 
doubtedly conducted with tl!i^ utmost regularity and order. 
The sacred historian informs us, that they were divid^ in 
their lands ; every one, accordii!^ to his tongue, according 
to his family, and according to his nation, Gen. 10: 5, 20, 
31 . The ends of this disptrs^ were to populate the earth, 
lo prevent idolaltfy, display the divine wisdom and 

power. (See Babei. ; Confusion of Tongues ; and Divi- 
sion or THE Earth.)— H enfl. Buck. 

DISPOSITION ; the settled order of the mind, or the 
general tendency of its affections. 

DISPUTATION. (See Controversy.) 

DISSENTERS; those who separate from, or refuse to 
have any fellowship with the established church. 
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Their origin, in England, may he traced as far back as 
the jtimes of Widkliffe j but it the year 1662 which 
formed the famous era of non-conformity, and laid the 
foundation of that more prominent and marked separation 
which was afterwards efifectcd, and has continued ever 
since. At that period, and for some time after, the Presby- 
terians were the most numerous and influential gection of 
the dissenting body in England ; but for a century past, 
their interest has been gradually deiflining, ouing to the 
introduction among them of Arian and Socinian leaven ; 
and, at the present day, with the exception of some fifty 
or sixty orthodox congregations in the north of England, 
they are all Socinian. Their number amounts to little 
more than two hundred ; and most of them consist only of 
a few individuals. During that century, and,, especially 
during what has passed of the present, the Cen^jrational 
churches have greatly multiplied, so^^that, accMtug to a 
statistic summar}^ made in 1829, their number amounted 
to twelve hundred and eighty-nine. The number Of Bap- 
tist congregations, at the same time, amounted to eight 
hundred and eighty-eight. Add to which numerous other 
congregations of dissenters, though not connected with the 
bodies just mentioned, and it may safely be estimated, that 
the total number of orthodox dissenting congregations in 
England amounts nearly to twenty-five hundred ; contain- 
ing an aggregate of between eight and nine hundred thou- 
sand hearers. 

The Wesleyan and Calvinistic Methodists, though they 
do not allow themselves to be called dissenters, are also in 
a state of separation i rom the church of England, and have 
nearly three thousand places ol‘ worship, and little short of 
a million hearers. 

Dissenters object to the church of England on the follow- 
ing, among other grounds. 1 . That the church, as by law 
established and governed, is the mere creature of the stale, 
as much as the army, the navy, the courts of justice, or 
the boards of customs and excise. 2. That she professes 
and asserts that the church hath power to decree rites and 
ceremonies, and authority in matters of faith. 3. Thar 
she has a multiplicity of oflices and dignities wdiich are 
utterly at variance with the simplicity of the apostolic and 
primitive times. 4. That the repetitions in her liturgy are 
numberless and vain ; that, in many respt*cfs, it abounds 
in antiquated references and allnsiohs, and, in others, is 
miserably deficient. 5. That the Apocrypha is read as a 
part of the public service. 6. That the creeds w^hich she 
acknowledge.s and repeats, contain unw^a^rantabIe meta- 
physical represeiitations and speculations relative to the 
doctrine of the trinity. 7. That everyone who is baptized 
is considered to lie thereby regenerated and really received 
into the family of God. ’8. That this rite, together with 
confirmation, the visitation of the sick, and the burial ser- 
vice, have a most manifest tendency to deceive and ruin 
the souls of men. Ijasth/, and more urgently than any 
other, that no distinction is made l^etwecn the holy and 
the prolane ; the ordinances of religion being adminis- 
tered, without discrimination, to all who present them- 
selves to receive them. The church and , the world are 
thus completely amolgamated ; and, as far as the .system 
can be carried out, the nation is the church, and the 
church the nation. 

The dissenters in Scotland are chiefl)' Presbyterians, who 
objwt to the established Presbyterian church on the ground 
w the exercise of patronage, and other encroachments on 
the rights and consciences of the people. They are a nu* 
xnerous and influential body. A considerable Congrega- 
tional interest has also sprung up within the last thirty 
year^ which at present numl^ers eighty-four churches, and 
has oe^ the means ol efiecting much gooil in dijfferent 
parts of the country. The Baptists also are a growing 
body of dissenters.— Buck. 

DISSIDENTS ; a term sometimes applied to dissenters 
frean the church of England, but more commonly and oar- 
tienlariy used of those in Poland, who, since the year 
1736, are aUowed the free exercise of their respective 
modes of worship, including Lutherans, Calvinists, Greeks 
and Armenians, but excluding Anabaptists, Socinians, and 
Quakers. Although the rights of the Dissidents were af- 
tarwarde repeatedly confirmed, they were gradually re- 
pealed, particularly In 1717 and 171% in the reign of An- 


gustus 11., when they were deprived of the right of voting 
in the diet. Late events in Poland have again placed them 
preci.se}y on a level with the Catholics — Hend. BmCk. 

DISSIMULATION, the act of dissembling. It has been 
distinguished from simulatkm thus : Bimdatum is making 
a thing appear which does not exist ; dissimulatipn is keep- 
ing that which exists from apj^aring. Moralists have 
observed, that all dissimulation is not hypocrisy. A vi- 
cious man, who endeavors to throw a veil over his bad 
conduct, that he may escape the notice of men, is not in 
the strictest sense of the word a hypocrite, since a man is 
no mori^ obliged to proclaim his secret vices than any 
other of his secrets. The hypocrite is one who dissembles 
for a bad end, and hides the snare that he may be more 
sure of his prey ; and, not content with a negative virtue, 
or not appearing the ill man he is, makes a show of posi- 
tive virtue, and appears the man he is not. (See Hy- 
pocrisy . ) — B 7 ick . 

DISSOLUTION ; dealhi^or the separation of the body 
and soul. The ‘‘ dissolution of the world’’ is an awful 
event which we have reason to believe, both from the Old 
Tc.stament and the New, will certainly take place. 1. It 
is not an incredible thing, since nothing of a material na- 
ture is formed for perpetual duration. 2. It will doubt- 
Ic.ss be under the direction of the Supreme Being, as its 
creation wa.s. 3. The soul of man will remain unhurt 
amidst this general dissolution. 4. It will be an intro- 
duction to a greater and nobler system in the government 
of God. 2 Pel. 3: 13. The consideration of it ought to 
have a great influence on us while in the present state. 2 
Pet. 3: 11, 12. (See Conflageation.) — Hcnd. Buck. 

DIVAN. (See Beds.) 

DIVERSION. (See RKcnEATioN.) 

DIVINATION, is a conjecture or surmise formed con- 
cerning some future event from something which is sup- 
posed to be a presage of it ; but between which there is 
no real connexion, only what the imagination of the di- 
viner is pleased to assign in order to deceive. 

Divination of all kinds being the oflspnng of creduUty, 
nursed by imposture,, and strengthened by superstition, 
was necessarily an occult science, retained in the hands 
of the priests and prieMesscs, the magi, the soothsayers, 
the augurs, the visionaries, the priests of the oracles, the 
false prophets, and other like professors, till the coming of 
Jesus Christ, when the light of the gospel dissipated* much 
of this darkne.ss. The vogue for these pretended sciences 
anil arts is nearly past, at least in the enlightened parts of 
the world. There are nine different kinds of divination 
mentioned in Scripture, and condemned as involving an 
idolatrous departure from the true GimI. These are, 1. 
Those w’hom Moses calls from Anan^ a cloud. 

Dent. 18: 10. — 2. Those whom the prophet ' calls, in the 
same plar e, Mt^ttachrschy which the Vulgate and generality 
of interpreters render Atiftvr. — 3. Those who In the same 
place arc colled Mctasfhqth^ Avhich the Sepluagint and 
Vulgate translate, “ a man given to ill practices.” — 4. 
Those whom in the same chapter, (y. 11,) he calls /f/ioJcr. 
— 5. Those who consult the spirits, called Ihjthon. — 0. 
\Vitche.s, or magicians, called Judeoni . — 7. Necromancers, 
who consult the dead. — R. Such as consult staves, (Hosea 
4:12j) called by some Ehabdomanrj/.-^d. Hepatoscopy, or 
the consideration of the liver. 

Diflerent kinds of divination have passed for sciences. 
We have had, 1. Aeromaney, divining by the air. — 2. As- 
trology, by the heavens. — 3. Augnry, by the flight and 
binging of birds, &c. — 4. Chiromancy, by inspecting the 
hand — 5. Geoinaucy, by observing of cracks or clefts in 
the earth. — 6. Haruspicy, by inspecting the bowels of ani- 
mals.— 7. Horoscopy, a branch of astrology, marking the 
position of the heavens when a man is tom. — 8. Hydro- 
mane^ by water. — 9. Pyromancy, a divination made by 
fire. Thus wc see what arts have toen practised to deceive, 
and how designing men have made use of all the four ele- 
ments to impose upon weak minds. The entire superi- 
ority of the Bible to ajl these forms of superstitions, is one 
among the many evidences of divine inspiration, which 
unbelievers will do well to consider.-— Head. Buck- 

DIVINE; something relating to God. The word is also 
used figuratively for any thing that is excellent, extraordi- 
nary, And that seems to go beyond the power of nature 
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and the capacity of man. It also applied to a minister or 
clergyman.—Iiewei. Buck, 

DIVINITY ; the science of theology. (See Thkoloov, 
and Analysis of Tkeoloov. Buck, 

DmsiON OF THE EABTH. The prophecy of 
Noah, says Dr. H^es, was uttered long after the deluge. 
It evidently alludes to a divine decree for the orderly di- 
vision of the earth among the three primitive families of 
his sons, liecause it notices the “ tents of Shem’’ and the 
enlargement of Japheth,” Genesis 9: 20—27. This de- 
cree was probably promulgated about the same time by 
the venerable patriarch. The prevailing tradition of such 
a decree for this three-fold division of the earth, is inti- 
mated both in the Old and New Testament. Moses refers 
to It, as handed down to the Israelites, “ from the days of 
old, and the years of many generations ; as they might 
learn from their fathers and their elders,’’ and further, as 
conveying a special grant of tlie land of Palestine, to be 
the lot of the twelve tribes of Israel ; — 

‘‘ When the Ma'jt Hi^h divided Ui tlio riHlkins their aettloinenta, 
When he eepurated tno sone of Adam, 

He osHi^ned the hoimdarion of the people [of Inniell 
According m the nmniier of the Monn of lurael : 

F*or the jionion of the Lord is his ixiorile, 

Jacob is the lot of his inhentauce/* lieut 32: 7 — U, 

Ami this furnishes an additional proof of the justice of the 
expulsion of the Canaan ites, as usurpers, by the Israelites, 
the rightful possessors of the land of Palestine, under Mo- 
ses, Joshua, and their successors, when the original grant 
was renewed to Abraham, Gen. 15: 13—21. And the 
knowledge of this divine decree may satisfactorily account 
for the panic terror with which the devoted nations of Ca- 
naan were struck at the miraculous passage of the Red 
sea by the Israelites and approach to their confines, so 
hnely described by Moses : — 

“The nations shall hear fthial tmd irenihle. 

Sorrow shall aelae llio inhabiuiot.'i of Pale'niae ; 

7'hon shall the dukes of Edom bo amazed, 

Dismay shall ixwsesHthe princos of Mo-ih, 

Tho inhabitants of (Canaan shall melt away • 

Foar and terror shall fall ujKin thorn, 

Bv tho greatness of thme urm lUey shall lx* petrified. 

Till thy {leople pa^ss oveir (Jordan | O Lord, 

Till tho people pass over, whom thou hast redeemed.'* 

KxihIiis 15: 14—16. 

St. Paul, also, addressing the Athenians, refers to the 
same decree, as a well-known tradition in the heathen 
world : “ God made of one blood every nation of men to 
dwell upon the wliole face of the earth ; having appointed 
the predetermined seasons and boundaries of their dwell- 
ings,” Acts 17: 25. Here he ropresenls mankind as all 
of one blood,” race, or slock, “ the sons of Adam” and 
of Noah in succession ; and the seasons and tli'e boiiudu- 
ries of their respective seltlements, as previously regulated 
by the divine appointment. And this was conformable to 
their own geographical allegory ; that Chronus, the go.1 
of time, or Saturn divided the universe among his three 
sons, allotting the heaven to Jufnter, the sea to Neptune, 
and hell to Pluto. But Chronus represented Noah, who 
divided the world among his three sons, allotting the upper 
regions of the north to Japhetli, the maritime or middle re- 
gions to Shern, and the lower regions of the south to Ham. 

A<icordmg to the Armenian Iradition recorded by Abul- 
laragi, Noah distributed the habitable earth from north tv» 
south between his sons, and gave to TIam tlie region of 
the blacks, to Shem the region of the tawny, and 

to Japhelh the region of the ruddy, ruhrorum : and he dates 
the actual division of the earth in the hundred and foriieih 
year of Peleg, B. C. 2G14, or five hundred and forty-one 
yaars after the deluge, and one hundred aii<l ninety-one 
years after the death of Noah, in the following order: — 
** To the sons of Shem was allotted the middle of the earth, 
namely, Palestine, Syria, Assyria, Samaria, Singar [or 
Slwtiar,] Babeh [or Babylonia,] Persia, and Ilogiaz ; [Ara- 
wj-jl to the stms of Hagn, Teimen, [or Idumea, Jer. 49: 
tAv T^igritia, Egypt, Nubia, Ethiopia, Scindia, and 
c V west ind east of the river Indus ] to the 

Oarbia, [the north,] Spain, France, 
Sy Sclavonians, Bulgarians, Turks, 

geographical chart, Arme- 
. tngjj^g^lipte of the 'human r&cii. tetar Aiinttpd to Janhi»th* 


■h, **<*) was allotted lo Japhetli, 

by right prnnogemtore , and Samaria and Babel to the 


sons of Shem ; the usurpation of these regions, therefore, 
by Nimrod, and ol Palestine by Canaan, was in violation 
of the divine decree. Though the inigraiion of the primi- 
tive families b^u at this time, B. C. 2014, or about five 
hundred and forty -one years after the deluge, it was a 
length of time liefbre'.they all reached their respective des- 
tinations. The ^^seasons,” as well as the ‘‘boundaries” of 
their respectivi? settlcmeiiis, were equally the appointment 
<if God ; the nearer countries to the original settlement 
being planted first, and the remoter in succession. These 
primitive .settlements seem lo liave been .scattered and de- 
tached from each other, according to local convenience. 
Even so late as tlic tenth generation after the flood, iu 
Abraham’s day.s, there were considerable tracts of land in 
Palestine unappropriated, on wdiich he and his nephew, 
Lot, f|eely pastured their cattle without hindrance or mo- 
lestatimw;tj|||* country was not fully peopled till the 
fourtli jpPelaaon after, 'at the exude of the Israelites from 
Egypt, Herodotus re])re.seiits Scythia as an onin- 
h&mited dieten, until Targitorus planted tlie first colony 
there, a^ut a thousand years, at most, before Darius Hy- 
staspes invaded Scythia, or about B. C. 1508. The orderly 
setllemdnts of the three primitive families are recorded in 
that most venerable and valuable geographical chart, the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, in which it is curious lo observe 
bow long the names of the first settlers have been pre- 
served among their descendants, even down to the present 
day : — 

1. Japheth, the eldest son of Noah, (Gen. 10; 21,) and 
his family, are first noticed, Gen. 10: 2 — 5. The name of 
the patnarch him.seir was preserved among his Grecian 
descendants, in the proverb, older than Japetus^ denoting 
the remotest antiquity. The radical part of the word Japet, 
evidently expresses Japheth. (1.) Gomer, his eldest son, 
was the father of the Gomerian.s. These, spreading from 
the regions north of Armenia and Bactnana, (Ezek. 38: 6,) 
extended themselves westward over nearly the whole con- 
tinent of Europe ; still retaining their paternal denomina- 
tion, with some slight variation, as Cimmerians, in Asia ; 
Cimbri and Umbri, in Gaul and Italy ; and Cymri, Cam- 
bri, and Curabri, in Wales and Cumberlaud at' the present 
day. They are also identified by ancient authors with the 
Galatm of Asia Minor, the Gael.s, Gauls, and Celtax, of Eu- 
rope, who likewise spread from the Euxincsea to the west- 
ern ocean j and from the Baltic to Italy southwards, and 
first planted British isles. Josephus remarks, that the 
Galatce were called Gomariani^ from their ancestor Go- 
mar. Sec the numerous aiuhoritics ailduced in sup- 
port of the identity of the Gomerians and Cedts by that 
learned and ingenious antiquary, Faber, in his “ Origin 
of Pagan Idolatry.” Of Gomer’s .sons, Ashkenaz appears 
to have settled on the roasts of the Buxine sea, which 
from him seems to have received its primary denomina- 
tion of Axem^^ nearly resembling Ashkenaz ; but forget- 
ting its etymology in procc.ss of time, the Greeks consider- 
ed it as a compound term in thinr own language, A-zeno.v, 
signifying inho^pitahh ; and thence metamorphosed it into 
Eu-xenos, ‘-very ho.s]>iiable.” Ills precise settlement is 
represented in Scripture as contiguous to Armenia, west- 
w’ard ; foi the kingdoms of Aramt, Minni, and Ashkenaz, 
lire noticed together, Jer. 51:27. Riphat, the second son 
of Gomer, seems to have given name to the Riphean 
mountains of the north of Asia ; and Togarmah, the third 
.son, may be traced in the Trocmi of Strabo, the Trogmi 
of Cicero, and Trogmades of the council of Chalcedon, in- 
habiting the confines of Pont us and Cappadocia, (2.) Ma- 
gog, Tubal, and Mesech, sons of Japhet, are noticed to- 
gether by Ezekiel, as settled in the north, Ezek. 38: 2, 14, 
i5. And as the ancestors of the numerous Sclavonic ami 
Tartar tribes, the first may be traced in the Mongogians, 
Monguls, and Moguls ; the second, in the Tobolski, of Si- 
beria } and the third, Mesech, or Mosoc, in the Moschici, 
M 0 .SC 0 W, and Muscovites. (3.) Madai was the father of 
the Medes, who are repeatedly so denominated in Scripture, 
2 Kings 17:6; Isaiah 13: 17; Jer. 51: 11; Dan. 5; 28, 
&c. (4.) From Javan was descended the Javanian^ or 
laones, or the Greeks, and the Yavanas of the 
Greece itself is calM Javan by Daniel, 
people laones, by Homer io his « 
nal of Greece, are not to be confoana 1 
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ihc case, with the later James^ who invaded and subdiied 
the Javanian territories, and were of a different stock. 
The accurate Pausanias states, that the name of Imesy was 
comparatively modem, while that of laom$ is acknow- 
ledged to have been the primitive title of the barbarians, 
who were subdued by the Jones. Strabo remarks that At- 
tica was formerly called IxHh Ionia and las, or Ian ; while 
Herodotus a.ssert$, that ihe Athenians were not willing to 
be called Imes / and he derives the name from /5«, the 
son of Zuth, descended from Deucalion or Noah. And 
this Ion is said by Eusebius to have been the ringleader in 
the building of the tower of Babel, and the first introducer 
of idol worship, and Sabianism, or adoration of the sun, 
moon, and stars. This would identify Ion with Nimrod. 
And the fonians appear to have been comixisied of the later 
colonists, the Palli, Pelasgi, or roving tti^s ;^mvAsia, 
Phoenicia ami Egypt, who, according tollprow^ first 
corrupted the simplicity of the primitive religi0n|«;6icece, 
and who, by the Hindus, were called Yorngirti^^r worship- 
pers of the yoni or dove. This critical dimnctlon be- 
tween the laones and the Tones, the Yavanasp'and the 
Yonigas, we owe to the .sagacity of Faber. Of. Javan’.s 
sons, Eli.shah and Dodon, may be recognised in Elis and 
Dodona, the oldest settlements of Greece ; Kittim, in the 
Citium of Macedonia, and Chittirn, or maritime cna.sts of 
Greece and Italy, (Niim. 21; 21 ;) and Tarshisli, in the Tar- 
sus of Cilicia, and Tartessiis of Spain. 

2. Ham and his family are next noticed, Gen. 10: (> — 20. 
The name of the patriarch is recorded in the title frequently 
given to Egypt, “ The land of Ham,” Psalm 105 ; 2.3, &c. 
(1.) Of his sons, the first and most celebrated appears to 
have been Cush, who gave name to the land of Cush, both 
in Asia and Africa ; the former still called Chusisian by 
the Arabian geographers, Suwsiana by the Greeks, and 
Cusha Dwipa Within, by the Hindus ; the other, called 
Cusha Dwipa Without. And the enterprising Cushim or 
Cuthim, of Scripture, in Asia and Europe, a.ssumed the 
title of Getaj, Guiths, and Goths; and of Souths, Scuits, 
and Scobs ; and of Sacas, Sacasenas, and Saxons. The 
original family settlement of Abraham was “ Ur ojjj the 
Chasdim,” or Chaldec.s, (Gen. 1 1; 28,) who are repeatedly 
mentioned in Scripture. Isaiah 13: 9 ; Daniel 9: I, ic. Ac- 
cording to Faber’s ingenious remark, it may more properly 
be pronounced Chus-dirn, signifying god-likc Cushites. 
It is highly improbable that they were so named from 
Chesed, Abraham’s nephew, (Gen. 22: 22,) who was a 
mere boy, if born at all, when Abraham left Ur, and was 
nn obscure individual, never noticed afterwards. Of 
Cush’s sons, Seba, Havilah, Sabiah, Sabtaclia, and Raa- 
mah ; and the sons of Raainah, Sheba, and Dedan, seem 
to have settled in Idumea and Arabia, from the similar 
names of places there ; and of his descendant.s, Nimrod, 
the mighty hunter, first foimded the kingdom of Babylon, 
and afterwards of Assyria, invading the settlements of the 
Shemites, contrary to the divine decree. His posterity 
were probably distinguished by the title of Chusdiui, T.sai- 
ah 23: 13. (2.) The second son of Ham was Misr, or 

Mizraim. He settled iu Egypt, whence the Egyptians 
were universally styled in Scripture, Mizj|*aim, or Mizra- 
iies in the. plural form. But the country is denominated 
in the east, to this day, the land of Misr which, there- 
fore seems to have been the name of the patriarch himself. 
The children ol Misr, like their father, are denominated in 
Scripture by the plural number. Of these, the Ludira, and 
Lebabim were probably the Copto-Libyans, (Ezek. 30: 5 ;) 

Naphtuhim occupied the sea-coast, which,,, by the 
Egyptians was called Nephthus : whence, probably, origi- 
nated the name of the maritime god Neptune. The Path- 
|msim occupied a pari of Lower Egypt, called from them 
r^ros, Isaiah 11: 11. The Caphtorim and the Casluhiro, 
Wh^e descendants were the PhiUstim of Palestine, occu- 
pied the district which lies between the della of the Nile 
and the southern extremity of Palestine, Beut. 2: 23 ; 
Amos (3.) Phut is merely noticed, without any 
mention of his family. But the tribes of Phut and Lud 
are mentioned together, wiUi Cush, or Ethiopia, (Jer. 46: 
9 ; ,Elelciel 30; 5 ;) and Jerome notices a district in Libya 
call^ Hegm Phutensi^ or the land of Phut. (4.) Canaan 
has been noticed already : and the original extent of the 
land of Canaan is carefully marked by Mose.s. its we.st- 


ern border, along the Mediterranean sea, extended firom 
Sidon, southwards, to Gaza; its southern border from 
thence, eastwards, to Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and 
Zeboim, the cities of the plain, afterwards covered by the 
Dead sea, or Asphaltiie lake ; its eastern border extend- 
ir^ from thence, northwards, to Laish, Dan, or the springs 
of the Jordan ; and its northern border, from thence to Si- 
don, westward. Of Canaan’s sons, Sidon, the eldest, occu- 
pied the north-west comer, and built the town of that name, 
so early celebrated for her luxury and commerce in 
Scripture, (Judges IS; 7 ; 1 Kings 5: 6 ;) and by Homer, 
who calls the Sidonians pdudaidaJoij skilhd in many arts. 
And Tyre, so flourishing afterwards, though boasting of 
her own antiquity, flsa. 23: 7,) is atyled “ a daughter of 
Sidon,” or a colony from thence, Isaiah 5; 12. Heth, his 
second son, and the Hitlites, his descendants, appear to 
hove settled in the south, near Hebron, (Gen. 23:3 — 7 ;) 
and next to them, at Jerusalem, the Jebusites, or descend- 
ants of Jehus, IxMli remaining in their original settlements 
till David’s days; 2 Sam. 11:3; 5:6 — 9. Beyond the 
Jebusites, were settled the Emorites, or Amorites, (Num. 
13; 29,) who extended themselves beyond Jordan, and 
were the most powerful of the Canaanitc tribes, f^Gen. 15: 
16 ; Num. 21: 21,) until they were destroyed by Moses and 
Joshua, with the rest of the devoted nations of Canaan’s 
family. 

3. Shem and his family are noticed last, Gen. 10: 21-— 
30. His posterity were confined to middle Asia. (1.) His 
son Elam appears to have been Settled in Elymais, or 
southern Persia, contiguous to the maritime tract of Chu- 
sistan, Dan. 8: 2. (2.) His son Ashur planted the land 
thence called Assyria, which soon became a province of 
the Cushite, or Cuthic empire, founded by Nimrod. (3.) 
Arphaxad, through his grandson, Ebcr, branched out into 
the two houses of Peleg and Joktan. Pelcg probably re- 
mained in Chaldea, or southern Babylonia, at the time of 
the dispersion ; for there we find his grand.soii, Terah, and 
Ill's family, settled at ^‘Ur of the Chaldees,” Gen. 11; 31. 
Of the numerous children of Joktan, it is said by Moses, 
that “ their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou gocst unto 
Sejihar, a mount of the east.” Faber is inclined to be- 
lieve that they w^re the ancestors of the great body of the 
Hindus, who still retain a4ively tradition of the patriarch 
Shem, Shaina, or Sharma ; and that the land of Ophir, 
abounding in gold, so called from one of the sons of Jok- 
tan, lay bcyontl the Indus, eastward. (4.) Lud was pro- 
bably ihe father of the Luclim, or Lydians, of Asia Minor ; 
for tins peojde had a tradition that they were descended 
from Lud or Lydus, according to Josephus. (5.) The 
children of Aram planted the ferule country north of Baby- 
lonia, called Aram Naharairn, “Aram between the two 
livens,” the Euphrates and the Tigri.s, thence called by the 
Greeks, Mesopotamis, (Gen. 24: 10,) and Padan Aram, 
the level country of A‘’am, Gen. 25: 20. This country of 
Aram is frequently rendered Syria in Scripture, (Judges 
10: 6 ; Ho.sea 12: 12. &.c. ;) which is not to be confounded 
with Palestine Syria, into which they afterwards spread 
themselves, still retaining their original name of Atimoiy 
or Arameans, noticed by Homer in his “ Iliad.” 

4. Up<m this distribution of Noah’s posterity we shall 
only observe, that the Deity presided over all Ikeir coun- 
sels and deliberations, and that he guided and settled all 
mankind according to the dictates of his all-comprehending 
wisdom and l>enevolence. To this purpose, the ancients 
themselves, according to Pindar, retained some idea that 
the dispersion of men w’as not the effect of chiince, but that 
they had been settled in different countries by the ap- 
pointment of Providence, Gen . 11 : 8, 9 ; Dent. 22: 8. This 
dispersion, and that confusion of languages, with which it 
originated, was intended, by the counseV of an ail-wise 
Providence, to counteract and defeat the scheme which had 
been projected by the descendants of Noah, ior maintain- 
ing their union, implied in their firopiising to make them- 
selves a name. By this scheme, which tseems to have 
been a project of slate policy, for kee^iing all men together 
under the present chie1& and their successors, a ^at part 
of the earth must, for a long time, have been uninhabited 
and overrun with wild beasts. The bad effects which this 
project would have had upon the minds, th% moralSi and 
religion of mankind, was, probably, the chier reason why 
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God interposed to frustrate it a$ so<m as it was fomactl. DOCTORS, or Teacheks, of the law ; a class of men in 
It had manifestly a direct tendency to tyranny, oppression, great repute among the Jews. Luke 2: 46. They had 
and slavery. Whereas in forming several independent studied the law of Moses in its various branches, and the 
governments by a small body of men, the ends of govern- numerous interpretations which had been grafted upon it 
ment, and the sect|u*ity of Hlierty and property, would be in later times ; and, on various occasions, they gave their 
much belter attended to, and more firmly established ; opinion on cases referred to them for advice. Nicodemus, 
which, in fact, was really the case ; if we may judge of himself a doctor (didaskahsy Uather) of the law, comes to 
the rest by the ^stitution of one of the most eminent, consult Jesus, whom he compliments in the same terms as 
the kinjjplom of Egypt, Gen. 47: 15—27. The Egyptians he was accustomed to receive from his scholars : << Rabbi, 
were masters of their persons and property, till they sold we know that thou art didasktUos^ a competent teacher 
them to Pharaoh for bread; and then their servitude from God.” Doctors of the law were chiefly of the sect 
amounted to no more than the fifth part of the produce of of the Pharisees ; but they are sometimes distinguished 
the country, as an annual tax payable to the king. from that sect, Luke 5: 17. — Watson. 

By this event, considered os a wise dispensation tf DOCTRINE; whatsoever is taught, the principles or 
Pre vidence, bounds were set to the contagion of wicked- positions of any master or sect. As the doctrine.s of the 
ness; evil example was confined, and could not extend its Bible arc the first principles and the foundation of religion, 
influence beyond the limits of one country: nor could they sh^ip ba' carefully examined and well understood, 
wicked projects be carried- on, with universal concurrence, The Sd^urcs present us wdth a copious fund of evangeli- 
by many small colonies, separated by the natural bounda- cal truth, wlsdch, th(»ugh it lias not the form of a regular 
rfes of mountains, rivers, barren deserts, and seas, and hin- system, yet its parts are such, that, when united, make 
dered fmm associating together by a variety of languages, the most complete body of doctrine that we can possibly 
unintelligible to each other. Moreover, in this (Uspersed have. Every Chri.stian, but divines especially, should 
state, they could, whenever God pleased, be made reciprocal make this their study, because all the various doctrines 
cbeclrs upon each other, by invasions and wars, which should be insisted on m public, and explained to the peo- 
would weaken the pibwer, and humble the pride, of corrupt j>le. It is not, however, as some suppose, to fill up every 
and vicious communities. This dispensation was, therefore, part of a mini.stcr’s sermon, but considered as the basis 
properly calculated to prevent a second universal degcncra- upon which the practical part is to be built. Some of the 
cy; Goddealinginit with men ns rational agents, and adapt- divines of the seventeenth century overcharged their dis- 
ing his scheme to their state and circumstances. — Watsm. courses with doctrine, esj^ecially Dr. Owen and Dr. Good- 
DIVISIONS, (Ecclesiastical.) See Schism. Avin. Tt was common in that day to make thirty or forty 

DIVORCE is the di.ssolulion of marriage, or separation remarks before the immediate consideration of the text, 
of man and wife. Ditorm a mmsa at thoroy i. e. from bed each of which was just introduced, and which, if enlarged 
and board, — ^in this ca.se the wife has a suitable mainte- on, would have aflforded matter enough for a whole scr- 
nance allowed her out of her husband’s effects. Divorce raon. A wise preacher will join doctrine, experience, and 
a vinculo matrimonii, i. e. from the bonds of matrimony, is practice together. 

strictly and properly divorce. This happens either in con- Doctrines, though abused by some, yet, properly consi- 
sequeticc of criminality, as in the case of adultery, or dered, lie at the very foundation of religious experience, 
through some cs.sential impediment ; as consanguinity, or and will influence the heart and life. Thus the idea of 
affinity within the degrees forbidden, pre-contract, impo- God’s .sovereignty excites submission ; his power and jus- 
tency, fee., of which impediments the canon law allows tice promote fear ; his- holiness, humility and purily; his 
no less than fourteen. In these cases, the woman receives goodness, a ground of hope ; his love excites joy ; the ob- 
again only w’hat she brought. Sentences which release scurily of his providence; requires patience ; his faitbfnl- 

t he parties a vinculo matnmmiiy on account of impuberty, ness, confidence, i\cc. (See FttUcr^s Works, vol. 1.62f>) 

frigidity, consanguinity within the prohibited degrees, prior — Ifrnd. Duck. 

marriage, or want of the requisite consent of parents or DOD, (John.) This reverend man was born in Cheshire, 
guardians, are not properly dissolutions of the marriage England, 1551. He was the younge.st of seventeen children, 
contract, but judicial declarations that there never was any and much beloved by liis parents. He was educated at 

marriage ; such impediment subsisting at the lime as render- Cainbridgi;, where he was afterwards a fellow, and resided 

ed the celebration of the marriage rite a mere nullity. And for sixteen years. While there, being accused, in conse- 
the rite itself contains an exception of these impediments, qiicnce of a inislake of the steward, of being a defrauder 
The law of Moses, says Dr. Tale}'^, for reasons of local for a considerable sum, the distress occasioned by the cir- 
expediency, permitted the Jewish husband to put away his cumstanee led him to such serious reflections, as issued 
wife; but whether for every cause, or Ibr what cause, through divine mercy in a sound and .scriptural conversion, 
appears to have been controverted amongst the interpre- His accuser, afterwards discovering, and confessing his 
ters of those times. Christ, the precepts of whose religion fault, entreated his forgivenes.s, when Mr. Dod assured him, 
were calculated for more general use and observation, re- that he now considered him not as an enemy, but as (under 
vokes his permission as given to the Jews for their hard- God) his good friend ; and, indeed, a faithful friend he 
ness of heart, and promulges a law which was tbencefor- proved ever after. So wonderful oft-times are the methods 
word to confine divorces to the single cause of adultery in of Gixl’.s grace? At the college he acquired great reputa- 
the wife. Matt. 19: 9. Inferior causes may justify the lion, both a.s a disputant and a preacher. The former, 
sepamtion of husband and wife, although they will not however, wa.s praise he did not covet ; while in the latter 
authorize such a di.sgolutlon of the marriage contract as office the Lord greatly blessed him. His first settlement 
would leave either at liberty to marry again ; for it is that was at Hanwell, in Oxfordshire, in 1581, where he re- 
liberty in whichthedangerandmischlef of divorces princi- mained twenty years, and wa.s the means of the conver- 
pallv consist. The law of England, in conformity to our sion, as well as edification of multitudes. He was, how- 
Savior’s injunction, confines the dissolution of the marriage ever, .suspended ftrom his inini.stry there by Dr. Bridges, 
contract to the single case of adultery in the wife ; and a bishop of Oxfonl, and went to Cannons, Ashby, in North- 
divorce even iU that case can only be brought about by an amptonshire. After laboring quietly in this place for some 
act of parliament, founded upon a previous sentence in years, he was again silenced on a complaint to king James, 
the spiritual court, and a verdict against the adulterer at by bishop Nealo. His private labors were, however, little 
common law ; which proceedings, taken together, compose less useful than his public had been. After the death of 
as complete an investigation of the complaint as a cause king James» he gained lil^rty to resume his public labors, 
can receive. The laws of several of the United States arc Avhich he did with unremitted faithfulness and success, till 
more lax on this subject. See Dwight^s Tfefio/ogy, (Ser. his death, which took place at Fausley, In 1645, at the 
cxxi.;) Pahy^s Mot. md Pol. Ph^sovhy, p. 273; Dod- advanced age of ninety-six years. Mr. Dod wa.s an excel- 

Bu/ck. 'lent scholar, Especially in Hebrew. 

DOCET-® ; the advocates of an early heresy, which His spirit was eminently catholic and kind. He loved 
taught that Christ acted and sufiTered, not in realty, but and honored those who feared God, though in point of 
in appearan^. were so denimainated from dakein. subscription and ceremonies, they were not of his judg- 

to appear. (Bee Gnostics.) — Wats&n. ment. As he sowed, .so he re.Tped; he Avas full of love 
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himwlf, and greatly beloved of others. He was a sort of 
passive non-conformist j and though he lived through the 
reigns of three successive princes, S’lch was liis love of 
peace and holiness, that archbishop Usher said of him, 

Whatsoever some affirm of Mr. Dixl’s strictness, and 
scrupling some ceremonies, I desire when I die, that my 
soul may rest where his doth.’^ Indeed, he was held in 
such universal esteem, that it was a discredit to any one 
to speak evil of him. 

ilis sayings are well known, and well deserve remem- 
brance. They are the fruit of an eminently sagacious 
and spiritual mind, deeply read in the school of Christ. 
In his last hours, he longed and thirsted to be with his 
Lord. I am not afraid to look death in the lace. I can 
say. Death, where is thy sUng ? death cannot hurt me.’’ 
His last words were, I desire to be dissolved^ and to be 
with Christ.” — Middleton, vol. iii. 171. SjHi; 

DODANIM ; the youngest son of Javahf 2. 

Scveial Hebrew manuscripts read RhodaniSflrott feieve 
that he peopled the island of Rhodes. (See Djrdan.) — 
Calmet. 

DODD, (Dr. Wiijjam,) a native of Lincolnshire, was 
born at Bourne, in 1729, and was educated at Clare hall, 
Cambridge. While at college, he produced his version 
of Callimachus. Having taken orders, he settled in 
London, became a popular preacher, and obtained valua- 
ble church preferment. But Dodd was vain, extravagant, 
and not nice in his expedients to accomplish his purposes. 
He endeavored to procure by bribery the living of St. 
George’s, Hanover square, and for this criminal attempt 
he was struck ofl* the list of king’s chaplains. Pressed by 
liis necessities, he next ventured on a more dangerous 
step, which proved fatal. He forged a bond on his former 
pupil, the earl of Chesterfield, and for this crime he suf- 
fered death in 1777, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts 
which were made to save him. Among his numerous 
worksS may be mentioned, Sermons, 4 vols. j Thoughts 
in Prison ; Sermons to Young Men, 3 vols. ; a Com- 
mentary on the Bible, 3 vols. folio j Reflections on Death j 
and The Sisters, a novel. — Davenport. 

DODDRIDGE, (Philip, D. D. ;) the celebrated author of 
^he Rise and Progre.ss,’^ and of The Family Expositor,” 



was Ixirn in London, June 20, 1702. Dr. Doddridge was 
the twentieth and youngest child j all the rest, except one 
daugliter, having died in infancy. It is not a little sin- 
gular, that when Doddridge was born, he was laid aside as 
a dead child ; but a tHjrson in the nxim observing some 
motion in him, look that care of him upon which the 
flame oi life depended. His parents were eminently 
pious, .and his earliest years were by them consecrated to 
the acquisition of religious knowledgt;. The history of 
the Old and New Testament his mother taught him before 
he could read, by means of some Dutch tiles in the chim- 
ney comer of the room in which they resided. In 1715, 
he was deprived, by deal)., of his father, and not long 
aaerwards, of his exco^ent mother. In the same year, 
he was sent to the school of Mr. Nathaniel Wood, of St! 
Albans, where he commenced his acquaintance with the 
learned and excellent Mr. Samuel Clark, who not only 
became to him a wise counsellor, and an affectionate 
minister, but a disinterested, generous, and liberal friend 
and benefactor.— February l, 1718, he was admitted a 
member of the church, under the pastoral care of Mr 
Clark. In that year, he quitted tlie school at St. Albans 
and retired to the house of his si.der, there to determine 


on Ills future plans. From the duchess of Bedford be 
received an ofler to be educated in either of the universi- 
ties, as a clergyman of the church of England ; but whilst 
the proposal inspired him with gratitude, he respectfully 
declined it, because he could not conform. to a church from 
which he conscientiously dissented. applied to Dr. 
Calamy for advice as to the profession he should follow, 
who dissuaded him from becoming a minister ; and, in 
consequence, he for some time reluctantly determined to 
follow the profession of the law, till at length a liberal 
offer of assistance and advice, which he received from 
Mr. Clark, altered those determinations, and he resolved 
immediately to prosecute his studies preparatory to be- 
coming a dissenting minister. In October, 1719, Mr. 
Clark placed him in the academy of the learned and pious 
Dr. Jennmgs, who resided at Kibworth, in Leicestershire. 
There, though young, cheerful, and devoted to the attain- 
ment of knowledge, he did not, however, forget the more 
important concerns of his own personal religion. He 
formed some admirable rules for the regulation of his 
conduct and the improvement of his time j which he did 
not merely form, but cheerfully and inviolably performed. 
In 1723, his tutor, Mr. Jennings, died, having not long 
removed Irom Kibworth to Hinckley. Sooii after his 
death, Dr. Doddridge preached his first sermon at Hinck- 
ley, from the words, If any man love not the Lord Jesus, 
let him be anathema, maranatha j’’ and two persons as- 
cribed their coiiyersion to the blessing pf God on that 
sermon. Having received an invitation from the congre- 
gation at Kibworth, he accepted their offer, and was there 
settled ip June, 1723. In that retired and obscure village, 
there were no external objects to divert his attention from 
the pursuit of his studies j and his favorite authors, 
Baxter, Howe, and Tillotson, he read with frequency and 
attention. To his pastoral duties he was not, however, 
inattentive ; but in religious conversation, and visits of 
mercy, he spent a suitable portion of ids valuable time. 
His preaching was plain and practical j and whilst his 
mind was richly stored with knowledge, and his imagina- 
tion was lively, he made all his talents subservient to the 
moral and religious improvement of the people committed 
to his care. During the whole year, he accustomed him- 
self to rise every morning at five o’clock ; and thus, as 
he would somciiines say, he had ten years more than lie 
otherwise would have had. In 1725, he removed to Har- 
borpugh, though he continued to be minister of the con- 
gregation at Kibworth. With Dr. Some, the dissenting 
minister at Harl)orough, he became acquainted ; and 
from his prudence and piety derived many benefits. In 
1728, he received invitations to settle at Nottingham ; 
but fearful that they woukl interfere with his spiritual 
welfare, he declined, and continued at Harborough"^ and 
in 1729, he wivs chosen assistant to Mr. Some. In the 
same year, Dr. Doddridge, in conjunction with Dr. Watts, 
Rev. Mr. Saunders, Rev. Mr. Some, and other.s, esiablishcfl 
an academy for preparing young men for the w ork of the 
ininisir}’’ among dissenters ; and to that institution he w^as 
appointed tutor. No man was better qualified than Dr. 
Doddridge for that situation, and the institution soon 
acquired a ju.st and wide-spread celebrity. The students 
he instructed in eveiy department of science and learn- 
ing ; and connected with all their studies, their religious 
improvement . Towards the close of the )'^ear, he received 
an invitation to settle at Northampton; and, urged by 
Mr. Some and Mr. Clark to accept the call, he quitted 
Harborough, and immediately entered on his more ardu- 
ous and important duties. Soon after his settlement, he 
became seriously ill ; but on his recovery, in March, 1730, 
he was set apart to the pastoral office. In this yfear, he 
published a tract, entitled Free Thoughts on the most 
probable means of reviving the Dissenting Interest, occa- 
sioned by the late Inquiry into the Causes of its Decay, 
addressed to the Author of that Inquiry.” He performed 
the various duties of a dissenting pastor, with exemplary 
diligence and affection. His sermons w^ere wrell studied, 
and delivered with zeal and affection. He watched over 
his flock, like one who had to give an account. He 
prayed with and for them. He visited the sick ; attended ^ 
to the wants of the poor ; admonished those erred ; 
cautioned those who wavered ; confirmed tho.se wdio were 
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Undecided} and, in every respect, attended to the doc- 
trines, discipline, and practice of his church and congre- 
gation. In 1732, he published some admirable Sermons 
on the Education of Children.^^ In 1735, he yet further 
manifested his affectionate concern for the rising genera- 
tion, by his publication of Sermons to Young People 
and in 1743, by l;is “ Principles of the Christian Religion,” 
in verse. In 1736, he published “ Ten Sermons on the 
Power and Grace of Christ, and the Evidences of the 
Gospel the three last of which, on the Evidences of 
Chnstianity,” have,heen since repeatedly printed sepa- 
rately, and have received great and well-merited praise. 
In 1741, he published some “Practical Discourses on 
Regeneration,” which were well received, and by many 
haye been greatly admired. In 1745, he published, in 
conjunction with Dr.* Watts, “ The .Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul.” It has been translated into Dutch, 
German, Danish„,and French. But the work for which Dr. 
Doddridge has been so long and deservedly celebrated, is 
“ The Family Expositor,” containing a version and para- 
phrase of the New Testament, with critical notes, and the 
practical improvement of each section. Of the doctrinal 
opinions contained in such Expositor, the learned and 
pious have, of course, entertained various sentiments, 
according to their various tenets ; but critic.s and scholars, 
and Christians of every sect and party, have eulogized it 
with a candor which did honpr to themselves, and con- 
ferred yet greater renown on the name of Dr. Doddridge. 
In addition to the foregoing works, he published “ The 
Memoirs of Colonel Gardiner ; “ A short account of the 
Life of Mr. Thomas Staffe and prepared “ A proper 
and new Translation of the Minor Prophets, with a Com- 
mentary on them and “ A Dissertation on the Jewish 
Proselytes,” which, with other pieces, hatre been published 
since his decease. In 1748, he revised the “ Expository,” 
and other works of archbishop Leighton ; and translated 
his Latin Prelections, consisting of two volumes printed 
at Edinburgh. 

Dr. Doddridge sustained all the relationships of life 
with honor to himself, and advantage to his family and 
the world j so that, as he approached m’arer to the eternal 
world, his path, indeed, resembled that of the just, which 
is as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. He died at Lisbon, whither he had gone 
for his health, October 26th, 1751. For further account 
of this eminent scholar and Christian, see Vr. 'Voddridgeh 
Works; his Life nnitten hy Job Orton; and also by Dr. 
Kirmis. — Jones's Rdig, Biog. 

DODVVELL, fHiSNRy;) a critic and theologian, born 
at Dublin, in 1641, and educated at Trinity college, was 
chosen Camden professor of history at Oxford, in 1688 j 
but, being a non-juror, he Ust his oflice at the Revolution. 
He died in 1711. Dodwell was a learned and a virtuous 


Revelation, (22: 15.) excludes “ dogs, sorcerers, whore- 
mongers, murderers, and idolaters,” from the new Jeru- 
salem. Paul says, “ Beware of dogs” (Phil. 3: 2.)— of 
impudent, sordid, greedy professors j and Solomon, (Prov. 
26: li.) and Peter, (2 Epist. 2: 21.) compare sinners, who 
continually relapse into sins, to dogs reluming to their 
vomit. — Cnlmet. 

DOGMA ; (Greek dogmas from dokeh, to seem, think, 
be of opinion,) an opinion, tenet, principle, or article of 
belief ; what is propounded for belief, or established as a 
fixed and indubitable doctrine .-r-LTewrf. Buck, 

DOGMAS, (History of j) a branch of theological 
science, particularly attendee! to in Germany, the ob- 
ject of which is to exhibit historically the origin and 
changes of the various Christian systems, showing what 
opinlon^|!?^c received by the various sects in different 
ages church, the sources of the different creeds, the 
argtriflDp(|j|i which they were attacked and supported, 
what of importance were attached to them in 

different ages, the circumstances by which they were 
affected, and the mode in which the dogmas were com- 
bined into systems. The sources of this branch of history 
are the public creeds, the acts of councils, and other 
cccle.siastical assemblies, letters and decrees of the heads 
of churches, liturgies and books of rituals, the works of 
the fathers, and of later ecclesiastical writers, as well as 
the statements exf contemporary historians. It is easily 
secndiow important and intere.sting a study this is, teach- 
ing, as it does, modesty and forbearance in the support 
of particular opinions, by showing the vast variety of 
those wdiich have afforded subjects of bitter controversy 
at particular periods, and have then passed away into 
oblivion ; and how much learning, industry, and critical 
acuteness are often required, in order to a thorough in- 
vestigation of contested points of doctrine. The distinc- 
tion between this branch of histor}' and ecclesiastical 
history is obvious. It is the same as exists between jKili- 
tical history and the historj'- of politics. I.,ecturcs on this 
subject are delivered in all the German universities. — 
[Tend. Buck, 

DOGMATICS ; a systematic arrangement of the dog- 
mas or articles of the Christian faith, with respect to 
which a distinction is made between biblical dogmatics, — 
the .study of which goes to examine clo.seJy the doctrinal 
pa.ssage.s of the lady ‘Scriptures, and to derive the system 
of doctrines exclusively from the Bible — and ecclesiastical 
dogmatics, which consist in the systematic exhibition of 
dwtrincs considered to be biblical by particular churches. 
The first attempt to furnish a complete and coherent sys- 
tem of Christian dogmas was made by Origen in the third 
century : he was sncce^'dcd by Augustine in the founh, 
by Isidore of Seville in the sixth, and by John of Damas- 
cus in the eighth. Tii the middle ages, ingenious exami- 


man, but addicted to paradoxes, and such a perfect ascetic 
that, during three days in the week, he refrained almost 
wholly from food. Of his many works, the most curious 
is, an epistolary discourse, in which he labors to prove, 
from the Scriptures, “ that the .soul is a principle naturally 
mortal, but immortalized actually by the pleasure of 
God,” — Davenport. 

DOG }. a well-knowai domestic animal, which was held 
in great contempt among the Jews. It was worshipped 
by the Egyptians. (See Anubis.) 

The Plate of dogs among the Jew^s was probably much the 
same as it is now in the East ; where, having no owners, 
they run about the streets in troops, and are fed hy cha- 
nty, or by caprice ; or they live on such offal as they can 
pick up. That they were numerous and voracious in 
JezreeJ. is evident from the history of Jezebel. (See that 
article.) ^ 

To compare p person to a dog, living or dead, was a 
4 f expression; so David Uses it, (1 Sam. 

whom is the king of Israel come out? 
atw a dead dog?” So MepMbosheth, (2 Sam. 9: 8.) 
a Servant, that thou shouldestmok upon such 

“ J r K’ of dog somehWs ex- 

SitTiRpif modesty; one who prostitutes 

se'P'eral understand 

of n whn~ ^ offering “the hire 

o( a whore or the price of a dog.” Our Lord, in 


nations of the doctrines were made by the schoolmen ; but 
agitating, as they did, subtle questions of little or no 
practical importance, they loaded the science with useless 
refinements. Among the Protestants, Melancthon was 
the first who wrote a compendium of Christian doctrine, 
which is still justly esteemed. — Ifend. Burk. 

DOMINICANS ; an order of preaching friars (some- 
times called .Tacolnnsf) founded by Dominic de Gusman, a 
SpaniaYd, early in the twelfth Century. They adopted 
first the rule of St. Augustine, but afterwaixis that of St. 
Benedict, with great alterations. Preaching was professed 
to be a great object with them, and from thence they wen* 
called preaching friars. They were also called Black 
friars, from their habit ; and are rendered infamous in 
history, by pretended apparition.s and miracles, in oppt^si- 
tion to the Francisca.ns. As the tool of their impositions, 
they employed a weak brother named Jetzer, whom they 
afterwards attempted to poison ; but he discovered the 
whole plot, and bninght ^great disgrace upon the order. 

The mother of this saint, (for he has been canonizeil) 
when pregnant with him, dreamed that she bore a dog 
with a flambeau, or firebrand in his mouth, which le- 
ceived a remarkable accomplishment ; for lie has [he 
honor of founding that diabolical institution, the Ivqnm- 
tion, by which thousands, perhaps millions, of innocent 
persons have been destroyed. (See 
Brmtghtm's Did. ; Bnikr's Confess, p- i fldnams. 
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DOMINKJUS ; a learned soldier in Italy, and a martyr 
of the twelfth centvry, who having read several Walden- 
sian writings, became a zealous Protestant against the 
corruptions of Rome^ and retiring into Placentia, preached 
the gospel in its purity to a very considerable congrega- 
tion. One day, when just beginning his sermon, he was 
arrested by the papal magistrate. He readily submitted 
to his custody, remarking, “ I wonder the devil has let 
me alone so long !” When brought to examination, this 
question was put to him : Will you "renounce your dew- 
trines ? To which he replied, My doctrines ! 1 maintain 
no iloctrines of my own ; what I preach are the doctrines 
oC Christ, and for those I will forfeit my blood, and even 
think myself happy to suffer for the sake of my Re- 
deemer.” Eveiy effort was made to induce him to re- 
cant, but in vain, and he was accordingly juttUpced to 
death, and hung in the market place. — JbikW' Bt l./. 

DOMINION OP QOD. (See aoyEBiitfl^|y||p|Nm.) 

DONATISTS ; a body of Christians in AWH^II'deno- 
mmated from their leader, Donatus. They bitd their 
origin in the year 311, when, in the room of Mensurius, 
who died in that year, on his return to Rome, Cecilian 
was elected bishop of Carthage, and consecrated, without 
the concurrence of the Numidian bishops, by those of 
Africa alone, whom the people refused to acknowledge, 
and to whom they opposed Majorinus, who accordingly 
was ordained by Donatus, bishop of Casoe Nigrae. They 
were condemned, in a council held at Rome, two ^^ears 
after their separation j and afterwards in another at Arles, 
the year following j and again at Milan, before Constan- 
tine the Great, in 316, who deprived them of their 
churches, and sent their venerable bishops into banish- 
ment, and punished some of them with death. Their 
cause was espoused by another Donatus, called the Greaff 
the principal bishop of that sect, who, with numbers of 
hia followers, wa.s exiled by order of Codstaiis. Many 
of them were punished with great severity. (See Cm- 
cuMCELLiONEs.) Howevcp, after the acce.ssion of Julian 
to the throne in 362, they were permitted to return, and 
restored to their former liberty. Gratian published seve- 
ral edicts against them, and, in 377, deprive<i them of 
their churches, and prohibited all their assemblies. But, 
notwithstanding the severities they suffered, it appears 
that they had a very considerable number of churches 
towards the close of this century ; but at this time they 
began to decline on acamnl of a« schism among them- 
selves, occasioned by the election of two bisliops, in the 
room of Parmenian, the successor of Donatus. One 
party elected Primian, and were called rrimmmts : and 
another Maximian, and were called Maxivtianists. Their 
decline was also preeijutated by the zealous opposition of 
St, Augustine, and by the violent measures which were 
pursued against them by order of the emperor Honorius, 
at the solicitation of iwo^councils held at Carthage — the 
one in 404, and the other in 4H. Many of them were 
lined, their bishops were banished, and some put to death. 
This sect revived and multiplied under the protection of 
the Vandals, who invaded Africa, in 427, and took pos- 
session of this province ; but it sunk again under new 
seventies, when their empire was overturned, in 534. 
Nevertheless, they remained in a separate body till the 
close of this century, when Gregory, the Romampontiff, 
used various methods for suppressing them ; his zeal 
succeeded, and there are few traces to be found of the 
Donatists after this period. They were distinguished by 
other appellations, as, CArcunmlUoms^ Monienses, or 
tainemj Competes, Rupites^ &c. They held three councils 
—that of Cita in Numidia, and two at Carthage. 

The Donatists, it is said, held that baptism conferred 
out of the church, that is, out of their sect, was null ; and 
accordingly they rebaptized those who joined their party 
from other churches j they also^.rc-ordained their minis- 
ters. Donatus seems likewise to have embraced the 
doctrine of the Arians ; though St. Augustine affirms 
thtrt the Donatists in this point kept clear of the errors of 
their leader. Joneses Histonj of the Chnrch.-^Hend. Buck, 

DONATIVE, in the ecclesiastical sense of the word 
is a henefi^e given by the patron to a priest, without 
presentatieii to the ordinary, and without institution and 
jnduetioh. — Ikitd, Buck. 


DONNE, (Joujx, D. D.,) a celebrated English poet and 
divine, was born in London, of Catholic parents, in 1573. 
At Oxford, where he was sent at eleven years of age, it 
was observed of him, as of the famous ricua Mirandula, 
that he was rather born wise than made so study.” 
At Cambridge and Lincoln’s Jnn he prosecuted his studies 
still further j in the course of which, after careful investi- 
gation, he was led to embrace the Protestant TaUh. He 
was made secretary to lord chancellor Elsroore •, but lost 
his situation by a clandestine marriage, and was even 
thrown into prison j from which, however, he was soon 
liberated, and reconciled to his father-in-law, Sir George 
More. After this, he resided many years in Surry, with 
his kinsman. Sir Francis WoUey, and subsequently in 
London, with his friend Sir Robert Drury, until 1610, 
when, after long solieitation, he induced to enter into 
holy orders. 

. Now all his studies,” sayshis biographer, were concen- 
tered in divinity ; now he had a new calling, neVr thoughts, 
new employment for his wit and eloquence. Now all 
his earthly affections were changed into divine love, and 
all the faculties of his soul were engaged in the conver- 
sion of others. To this he applied himself with all dili- 
gence j and such a change was wrought in him, that he 
rejoiced more to he a door-liceper in t)ie house of Godf than 
to enjoy any temporal employment ; g;)reaching the word 
so, . as showed he was possessed with those joys that he 
labored to instill into others ; a preacher in earnest, weep- 
ing sometimes for his auditory, sometime.s with them ; 
always preaching to himself; like an angel from a cloud, 
but in none ; exciting the affections of others, and feeling 
the most lively motions of his own.” 

He uras appointed by James I. one of his chaplains ; 
and wa.s also chosen preacher of Lincoln!^ Inn, and dean 
of St. Paul’s. After twenty years of devoted labors in 
the pulpit, he died March 31, 1631, greatly lamented. In 
his last hours, he was favored with such views of heaven, 
that he said, I were miserable if I migh^ not die !” 
His learning was vast, and he left numerous writings 
behind him. — Middleton, vol. ii. 492. 

DOOLITTLE, (Thomas,) was born at Kidderminster, 
England, in 16lI0. He was converted m early youth, un- 
der those discourses of Mt. Baxter which were afterwards 
publistttd as the Saints’ Everlasting Rest. He entered 
upon the study of the law, but being required by the attor- 
ney with whom he lived to copy some writings on the 
Lord’s day, he left the business with disgust, and deter- 
mined to give himself to the work of the gospel ministry. 
At the university of Cambridge, w'hich he now entered, he 
grew in grace as he advanced in learning. After taking 
bis degree of master of arts, he went to I.ondon, where he 
was soon noticed as a warin«* and affectionate preacher. 
He was soon settled over the parish of St. Alphage by 
liOndon-Wall, and iq>plied himself to his work with great 
humility, diligence, and success. Even in old age, he 
was wont to remember with thankfulness the divine power 
that attended his early ministrations. Nine years he la- 
bored here ; but on Bartholomew day, 1662, with about 
two thousand of bis brethren, he was silenced for non-con- 
formiiy. Having a growing family to support, he opened 
a boarding school near London, which was soon crowded. 
In the time of the great plague, he retired to Woodford 
Bridge, where, though many resorted to his house for the 
worship of God, he had not one sick of his numerous fa- 
mily, consisting at that time of more than thirty. Here 
he wrote an address, entitled A Spritual Antidote in 
dying Times,” After the plague ceased, he returned 
to London, and, roused by the voice of providence in the 
great fire, he could no lon^r be silent, but at the peril of 
liberty and life, devoted himself again to preaching the 
gospel. He had many seals to his ministry, which was 
prolonged to the seventy-seventh year of his age. He died 
full of peace and joy, May 24, 1707. He published twenty 
pieces on practical sula^ects.— Afidd/etea, vol. iv. 1404 

DOORS. (Se€ Gates.) 

DOROTHEUS, high chamberlain to the household of 
the Homan emperor Dioclesian, A. D. 303, was a Chris- 
tian, and labored assiduously to win others to the same 
holyffuth. In these efforts he was aided by < 3 > 0 rgonitts, 
another Christian, who belonged to the palace. Both 
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Btood hi#! m the eu^ior’s f&yor ; litfl tbey soon had an 
opportunity c# evincing by their bchavior'that irorl% ho- 
nors and pleaWgsWnothii^ in eoihpetaitott the joys 
of tminc^allryrnBeing htformed agaihaij'miid^fusing to 
teaotwice theirOhjrihtian jgofe«?ion, they #fere Hm tortured 
and thsti j^angled, wtMgiy mtgerkig martyrdom Ifer 
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, J^^^j^hMfpdr }) the -capital k‘ 
ifdsbu&'H:o^o%red»itfid 'gave to 
this side Jordan, J^h. \% 
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- neiii^tila,^wh4ch, from projecting 
*|«(a,»^eiiikred the city extremely 
%wdaJlyori'the land 
%d fottided by or Bopus) aon of 
i" iSite" of 'iShcretff hnd ; 

hnd of be'^ 

®he llsodern^-tiaaie of Dor ia-TortOuraj^aifd is abott 
mid^bettrcenOwst^ea bayof-jfere.’’ 

ven|(ytidn^*Xap^ at .TtsrtoUwi, 

bat-aajwll|ey|to8»68^n^^^ — OdmetL,, •. 

, 'Vdl& K0AS / "'*^0 TAmisgA.) * - ' '' ’ - - * 

♦ fpllowets of one Dorrcl^ ffn- 

fhtiudxKi^' ipho app^brejd 'iat^ Leyden, (Mass:) in 179^^ and 
pretended ^to beai#oj^‘ seat th‘-sapg|Hsede tfie <%istmn 
di^i^satiifti, hnd to introduce a new^ohe,'* of 'ghiclf ^e* 
%aa1iitnfelfttee he^, /It appear4‘^?cim an aciowjnt talepn 
dq0W| fluids ,1^ by jhtf Rhv. S. Tayldr/orBddr. 

afield, tbafj^e deniiadflihe divine 4foi^imwlfdge, and 
mmiy exirtmtodfees, which would lent to hcifS^ hiR 

faculties %er6^rde««L Chii4t4aaW heVi^i,^ 

tn subei^bit^) 4 Rnd'^is ^Gl%d. Jlh^tocw u^^ody,. med, 
Ai^ never rase dead, ifbne of the htrman-^e 

will ever rise from theitgi^es. -^e resarrectilui^sphken 
of in Scriptitre^ia only one fwm shitoi^rinnil’^p^^wti^^ 
ectosists in peife^oWatenoe to God. Wiitbip- revelation 
is i type <rf the' substance of^hjt trtie revelation Vrhidh ^ 
makes to those whom ‘he r0«e^irtrmrmirr^ism>deflthi iSe 
substance, i^Ood reveatedtn ibe s^#*’ii>ose who h«ve 
it are perfect,"! are inoa^bfe of sinning, and have nothing 
to do ”^th the Bible. ' Neilher prayer, noMinji^ other Wor- 
ship, is necesskiyj There is wo law but that of hhtbte. 
There is no future judgment. * God has no fowUhought, no 
knowledge of what parses in the dark workl^iWhioh is heU, 
401: any knowledgcirf what has taken plaOQj^ oE take 
. p%8 in thisrtaOrid,^^ &c. &c. The sect has stnee disap- 
p^red.— <'<^«oted:'ftom the Massachusetts ^Spy^ fqr 1798^ hy 
!£Mi«ih Adimi, lb her Viem of all Religions, )-^WiUiam. 
:**?T>0 RT, ^Sykod 6flp f5 a national synod, summonetb by 
gui^ioriiy iff -ibe Stoles :get»ral, the provinces of Hollanu, 
Ubrvoht^ *iiid, 0V«fyhsel ^pxemHed, ami held at Dw^t, iblS. 
%e toosbmnitiem; divines df the United Provinces,- aild 
deputiea from'tlie chprches of England, Scotlaaid^^iSwitzer- 
land/Sremen^ peseta, and the Palatinate, ueGembted on 
this dpeasidh, in 'order to decide the contrbvmy btoweed 
-the, (^hriniate Mstd Arininums., The synod bad hardly 
'ubmniendad 1lar deliberations before a dispute on the mode 
of proceeding drove the Arminian par^ from the ossem* 
bl^ The AKuinians insisted upon beginning with.a refti- 
tafcton of rile 4!!ljafrinii^^doctrines^ especial^ that of repro- 
barion’;"wlittft |M determined, that, as'the retnon* 
&trant|S Wbi^'^gusod'o^ departillg from the reformed faith, 
riidy ooght drsi^o jusii^ themselves by scriptural proof 
of .^rir own^pbtioUR. " i?ll nieans lb persuade the Amri- 
submitto ritot proceduie having fkiled, they were 
bguidh^d th^ fian^^fdriheirm^ttSal. The synod, however, 
|ttu<»e^d jbi tteir ^xamlni^bn of the Arminian lenets, 
^wd^nea thek^op^iioiia, and excommunicated their per- 
sons ^^^eth^jUMlyior^njusdy the reader determine. 

tmws^nk5,4)lt.w»y prikcteles of Scripture dr ici^ 
to jui^y^hd which ‘iftlowed, and 

^o®ir thek chu^rch'es and country 
yy The nuthi^jr of this synod nks 
j ntobwledgsed, Either in Hbl- 

■■ ^^PWiuces (rf Iriesland, Zealand, 

A*^ ?^.^**”*^”* r VH Aey were opposed 
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DOSITflEANS; an ancient sect among the Samaritans, 
hi the #rst centuryof the Christian era, so called fVom Bo- 
sitheuSj^vfho endeavored to persuade the Samaritans that 
he wd^ the Measiah foretold hy Moses. He had many 
ibttowerR, and hk aect was still subsisting at Alexandria 
HI the time df ike^ patriarch Eulogius, as appears from a 
deeree of that patriarch published hy Photius. In that 
decdse, Evlogitls docusesdlosithetts of injuriously treating 
thd^'uncient pafriarchi and prq^ts, and attriisaiing to 
himself the spirit of piophecy ^ He makes him contempo- 
rary with Simon Mkgua-$ and j^ccuses him of corrupting 
the Pentateuch, aiid of eomposing several books directly 
contrary to the law of God.-^jSJsnd'. Muck. 

^ IjOTHAN ; A town at the distauce^xf twelve miles north- 
ward of Samaria^ It is memorable, as being the place 
where titohrethren of Joseph were, when they sold him 
Ishmaelites, who were coming from 
■Gileiifi^^. 37: ^ 

BCdlHISJ, has seveVal shades of signification in Scrip- 
ture. ^ A double garment” may mean a lined habit, such 
A& the high-priest’s peitoral ; or a complete habit, or suit 
of clothes, a cloak and a umic, dec. Double heart, double 
tongue, d^7jle mind, are opposed to a simple, honest, sin- 
cere heart, tongue, mind, dec. Double, the counterpart to 
^guantity,' which is proposed as the exemplar. Gen. 43: 

ritdd understanding of ts. 40; 2. “ She hath re- 
«rided-of the; Lord’s hand double for all her sins,” Mr. 
‘,Taylio!i?* m^ys^ read, the eon»^erpmt~-that which is adequate, 
ail- thui^ consid^d, as a dispeiisaiion of punishment. 
Thk pas^i^does liot mean— twice as much as had been 
de3ieryed«;^e}^^ what waa^t^t ; but the fair, commen- 
aurkte.i adb^ualr retribution. 

"" mi if Uns l^riie sento, how could it be said, » her ini- 
pardoned and pardon, in the very 

fixture of, thingA, aiu. oppose*^ to each other. Others ob- 
serve^ therelbre, (hfit the expi^ssion alludes to a common 
4mslmn in the East of aoubUng down a leaf in an account 
book, whenever fc» aceodut wa^ settled. In this sense, “ the 
K;aqafva'kmt td Me ^charge. If this be correct, 
we may l^d the passage, '.*her warfare is accomplished, 
ber iuiqiiky is pardoora fbf. Ishe hath received of the 
Levd^s hand a di^tsharge for all her sins,” that is, a com- 
plete setilnmssrt has takjCn place. The same seems to be 
the meaning oir this word in other places, (Is. 61: 7.) un- 
less indeed’ it alludes to a double port mi, that is, blessings 
twice as great were enjoyed before. — Ckilmet. 

> DOUBTS and Fears, are terms frequently used to 4e- 
note the uncertainty of mind we are in respecting our 
interest in the divine favor* The refuses of our doubts 
may bA RUch as these : personal declension ; not knowing 
ibe exact lime, place, or mean.s of our conversion ; impro- 
per views of the character and decrees of God j the fluc- 
tuation Of relipous exjicrienoe as to the enjoy ment of God 
in prayer, heading, &c. ; ihe depth of our affliction j relapses 
into sin ; the fall of professors ; and the hidings of God’s 
face;- While some are cuniiuually harassed with doubts 
and fears; tivere are others who tell us they know not what 
it is to doubt I yea, whoAhink it a sin to doubt : so prone 
are men to run to extremes, as if there a^ere no medium 
'between constant full a'^swnmee and perpetual doubt. The 
ferae Christian, perhaps, steers between the two. He is not 
always doubling, nor is be alw^ays living in the full exer- 
<eise of faith. It is not unlawful at certain seasons to doubt. 
<* It is a sin,” says one, for a believer to live so as not to 
have his evidences clear j but it is no sin for him to be so 
earnest and impartial as to doubt, when in fact his evi- 
dences are not clear.” 1^ the humble Christian, however, 
beware of an pxfteme. iPrayer, conversation with experi- 
enced Cbristlanu, reading the pmmises, and consideration 
of - rim divine gbodness, will have a tendency to remove 
unnecessary doub^i — Buck. 

^ DOUGLAS, (John,) an eminent divine and critic, was 
bom in 17$ 1, ar Fittenweem, in Tife ; was educated at 
'Baliol college, Oxford ; was present at the battle of Fome- 
nt as chaplain of the third regiment of foot guards ; and, 
after having been travdUngi tutor to lord Fultcney, was 
rew^arded by the earl of Bath with considerable church 
pieibnnent. Having for some years held the minor dig- 
nities of canon and dean of Wind.sor, he was made bishop 
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of Carlisle ia 1767, and, ia 1792> tiras transferred to Salis* 
tmiT. He died May 18, 1807. Dr . Doaglas was iatimate 
with Dr. Jiditison, and aU the most^ celebrated %ifl cc^' 
teaiporartes. As % literary character, he distiiif oishod 
hint^lf castigating Lander for his attach on Miboa;' 
exposina Alettander Bower : and emexmg the Hats agai^ 
Hume, by publishing The Criterion, or a IHscohetsc on^ 
racles, a work of great value. He also e#ted Ctawe 
Seeoiid l^age. — Davenport. ^ ^ 

DOVl. This beautifel genas ofdardais very nnmeroijs 
in the East. In the wild state, they gmeraHy baiid their 
nests in tbd boles or clefts of rocks^ or in excavated trees ; 
bat they are easily taught.submisrion and femlHaiity with 
mankind ; and, when domesticated', bnild in stroctiires* 
erected for their acconanodarion^ << dovocotes.^ 

They are classed by Moses amona tlm elean4i ^ ; and 
it appears from the sacred as wSA as othen|||p!% that 
doves were always held in the highest e 8 riftii||rallhong. 
the eastern nations. Eosenimieiler, in a note 
derives the name fh>m the Arabic, where it sigifilfes miM- 
IMS 9 , gentlmm^ 6cc. The dove ia mentioned in Scripture as 
the symbol of simplicity, innocence, gentleness, smectiion^, 
and fidelity, Hos. 7: 11 . Matt^; 10: 16. 

The following extract from 1llorier% Persian Tratl’els il- 
lustrates a passage in Isaiah In the eamnens -of the, 
city, to the westward, near the Zainderood, are many pi- 
, geon-houses, erected at a distance from hab^thms^^t^ 
sole of coHeetingfngeons’ dungferf^ggimii^ 

are-larfe round towers, lather bn^|id»r ht than 

the top, and crowned bjrconical spiraefea, invoaih'viiich 
the pigeons descend, ^heir, 4nt^oe reai 
comb, pierced with a thoosiMid^hs^^^^ 
a snog retreat for a neStV VMore care “ ^ 
bestowed upon their putsidcttil 
rality of the dweHin^ouses. 
omamented. The exAraoi;^ 

1 have seen alight upoh ony) 
h^, a good illustra^ipb fiw 

< Who are these that % as a ^ „ 

their windows f ’ Thmr 

ness of their mass, litemBy kxd&hkaa clotidwtr% 4 hrt;^^ 

and obscure tlm sun in' Amr^MkMageF* ' 

The first mention 
8 : 8 , 10 r-i 2 , where Hoa^ 

tain if the waters of life delugo ihi l||suii^. She was 
sent forth thrice. The first time she speedily retnrnt^ ; 
having, in all probability, gone but a little way feomHhe 
ark, as she must naturally be terrified at the appearance 
of the waters. After seven dayi^ being seat out n second 
time, she returned with an olive leaf plucked whmtby 
it became evident that the flood was consideray y abated, 
and had sunk below the tops of the trees ; and ' thus i)e- 
Ueved the fears and cheered the heart of Noah and Me 
family. And hence the olive branch haaeVer been among 
the forerunners of peace, and chief of those atnbfems 
by which a happy state of renovation and restoratiod to 
prosperity has b^n signified to mankind. At the end of 
other seven days, the dove, being sent oat'Sa thiid t^, 
returned no more : from which Noah conjectored ihal' 4 he 
^rth was so far drained as to nftbrd sustenance for the 
birds and fowls ; and he therefore removed the eovaring 
of the ark, ^ich probably gave kbeity to n^y of' 4 l|e 
fowls to fly off; and these circumstances^affbiM him the 
. greater facility for making arrangements fiar dfeembrnkoig 
the other animals. Doves mi^t be offered in -eapridce, 
when those who were poor could not brine a m&te oestlv 
offenng.— Wo<.w«. . / 

DOVES’ DUNG. It is said, (2 Kings 6 : 2$.) that dw- 

P«^ of a «ab fUttie 
more than haff a pint] of doves/ dung was for ffvepidces 
<rf silver j” about two and a half dollars. It is w^KImoWti 
that doves’ dong is not a nourishment for man, evhn in 
m most eietieme famine j and hence Josepl^s^dThed^ 
doiet wem of opmioif; that it was bought mstead of sidt 
to serve as a kind of manure for the purpose of raiifoiff 

eiO«ikmt|temofqai<^vegatati^ The general onmw 

since Boohart is, thas U wai^a kind of chich«pea, ortmT 
which h«| very mueh the appearance of doves’ dung’ 
whence it m^ht be named ; Mr . Taylor remarks, that m 
the Amb wrttsn^ the words feilt, and sgnrn, signify equally 


the dung of pigeons, ami dkkkpta^^ Great qmmrities of 
the lattei^am sol} In Caifi^ to the pilgrims foinf to Meeea : 
dud Id Dtaisene, Bdlim sayn, many shops 

where netltiBg etoe fo done bui. nf^|lil*lsiig ohicfopeas. 
These, patched in n corper pan, am m^, jae of great 
novice to thorn w)m toke Tlfifjn^dic- 

eoiint for4he stock of thorn itomd up m the hky of Sama- 
Aa^^wiuid th6«eab wmffff t>e a fit kbid of 

pulse, whiidi was the tom ifftoe of peuple.— 

Qlth tUKt. V * 

DOW, (Lottomro a wj^ne^i kineram preacliier. 
He wga cme.of the m6$e a|fS for 



He wa#1i 
^ Itlebeodme 
wndfefiliriied, 
the ] 


great 


hts eeal< anddabors in , foe eantov 

deimfyr inufftosed w tlfo Itoillfe W i 
by ddwfee 1 

^^Nhe^g^pel Ijp;; various parts ^ 

drtos, style of prediehing, attpa^* „ , . . 

whils kip 8hte«dUess<«sid4prick diecfeaiment oMpmkin 
gave^imwEa mcoiismemb^ inllaenbe over tbetotPtudes 
thm emended*' on bis Se txavd^d qntonrivs^ 

ih E^UgNind aiid irefeiid,^ ^d repeatedly risked aliie^ 
every Srtion of the Unked He h«dl « tofolrc 

pmedior fot muto than Ihirty years,'" and k is rmfebnhMhab 
mere persons^ Ifovdi. heard the^pfoiipdi feom hfel^/tlidn 

daps, of White*’ 
boc>ks, pncifoularly a^^bistoi^ 

^ owtoljlii so«i» 00 #riy’qveBtful, vwisifittfifed. 

ItiS^ parity of putposcj aqd intof^ty hnA beifovSi^ 
dhft^ter,«aEn be' Questioned, 
li|rpfMple,*ah#tbou^^«iot in connexioh wkh that scefoty, 
wnn hek! m side^ bjf. many foal boiy; . He died iti 
' GWgeb^, diarist, of l»duu^< i^biflry im.^ A 
thfough iilty 'it is bslto^ Ife was a sintfere 
.pkgriin, seeking n'^Jieftoenty^conntry, and lhal 
l^nc^ the eity,of^fod.^^aI. Morater. 

D0WN3^^dltN, \;13iis-eris6Hent4nan was boto 

iu:1^^4nifevon^i]^^!l^^^ of reUgtoos parents,kiid 
Whs .edneatod at Cambridge. Bishc^ 

HaH ejidvdewdl^dPtof ids eally Wtempontfies, and the 
latter J^'tKeso'Oxcelltiiht meh wits chosen byiMr. Downe as 
a fent of modm foe ^iIsowb i^e. Among mdrb men he 
(miild seareekave«b 6 sep‘ a be^. He Was fi^rst presented 
torrife VTcatoge of Winsford'iiv^merset) but after became 
rector of iitotow, worth about one hmuked pounds a year ; 
where h^ was^xmlented to Spen^dhi^ in mode^ ob- 
scuisty,>^nltd nsfeChl labors, and ^wheto Ito^iirhs divifidly 
blessra 4n rifrdfog many to nghtmanm. . '&;.wasi*a man 
ofevigotous intellect. His skill in the lnn|uag^, ynwitou- 
lariy Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Ffench, Spani^ hnd Itglikn, 
#46 almost unrivalled in the #estem ]^rt ^ ^ Iringi^ss, 
aa was' also his knowledge of the tyaeubes/ <iB||s murid, 
<!!IVU, and reUgioQs wisdom #as in doe ^ptopcartinp ; for |1ie 
grace of\God was npon him.*^ He soaiHgbnt fo cate- 
*chizii|g. preaching, j$md expounding theS^muves^^^lMlt in 
thf opii'se4>f his mihietpy he went thmugn the whoje bo^ 
of' the Bible,' (torn the beginning of^Gestosis to thb mid df 
Eeitoiaiiioa. ^ His ardor often Carried hkn beyond’ Jils 
for his maxim was that of bishop Jewell, J^that 
flcgsneral sh^d die in the field, and a ^acher iif^.Di 6 
toripit/’ (X^ hts preaching it iMMf be^^Quamffy safd, 
ft Mresf and yet. cleaj^) raffehal, aim^yet 
persincuous, yet punctual^ aii«fidal,^et'pr<mtable^ mUbi, 
yet piercing ; ptmderocys, yet fodDfof so that^nmeto 
ef .his heam^ migkt.almys Idhrii aomethtog, anil yet the 
simplest an&Mind All atorifoiu health em hlhk- 
aea 8 ,’he was a professed |>ft|rim and gcuotowor mi eaifh ; 
and in his last nuimelitsvaiao^ o|het 
that though he saw dtofe amomi^lie liAs^itot*; 
for it was hot a drone, aid the sting 'ftoreoC mlm eut.^’ 
Me dfed in X631.--ilficM/efeit, ^ 

DOWBIf. NoiOifng na|^ of 

among as and in^^Ewfo|feyfooi^^ 
ton when formed in ilm Ham, than lito di^^ meOtods of 
proceeding between fee fotherfedaw^ smd llief intonfed 
bridegroom. Anfoug ns* feb fhtber tfonally' gives a por- 
tion to his dauj^ter, whife btobmes fee y i perty of her 
hufeand ; and which oftewmakes a edlsidembls part of 
his wealth; but in the East, the iNTtoegieomsfears to the 
father of his bride a sum <ff money, or Value to his satisfoc- 
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tioa, be^e ho cvtn expect to roipeive his daughter in tnar- 
riage.^ instance^ Irom the ear- 
liest tkieA Jaeoli kad nothing which ha could 

ijfnntediathly he purcheaedher hy his ser- 
vices to her father Gen., |% 1$.. So we^hnd She- 

chem ofihrs l6 pay any veiph, m a dowry £br Dmah,, Gen. 
34: 12* In tms pelage is mentioiied a (hstin^ons^l 
observied in tha 0*) ** A^^iowry’^ t& the i^ly^ as 
a taken of .hAhjOTi ftvnrahle iiyst;est in the 

desired altiam; inft” to^e bride Serseli^ a,»g. 

of jewels an^otber didorerien% a^pmpUment ofhditor^ as 
^ Atwaham’s M4niUAas*>- 

KkAxu^* an 

.PbX<>IiOG|L ,|^r^ii^^ and Zsgos, word t};a 

hynsn used in~ W asurice of tha aseieiH Christians. R 
was oaiy^ a single sentence, withoia ,a «re^»oiiae^ mnoiag 
in tfaeaesrofds, <<^k»ybe lathe Fniher, and to the Son, 

. aadW^jlio^ jGhest) -world without end^^ Amen*^* . Part 
of clauae^ it yras in the foe^nhigy is 

eikd oner iMl he/’ was inserted sopne time alter the diet 
edpnpsiUiau. The fourth ooaacil ofi^^oledoj A. pv 633, 
add^ the word hsfier tp it, and read it, Glory - acA honor 
bn ’to the.-Pather,’’. dec., because the prophet Dayad says, 
4^44119 honor4(|/the It is ^t hasy to 

say^ at ^at ti^ 'the latter dause>was ^tpe 

aacishe ih w the conoiQjj' at Nice, and pretend was a#^ 
in flpipoaition to the Aliana. ^But^he niatyexpiiress mention 
made^ it is in the second ooundriif wsop/ A«3. 52{§, 
al^a^t^^eentuties^iAtai;. ‘ 

There was kknwiae another hym^i ofj^^^at notainihe 
aneient chur«^, mmd: the Great ’Poiiido^,^oc.4<i#di<^ 
Hymn, beginning wldi4ho^ word^ which the ^^Is^sung 
at our Sadors hirth, ^^Gkny be to God on diSe. 
This was chie^, used 4 |d 4he communion sem^. -R Wihh 
aRo used dally in griyate devotions- . In* &e,M^uaiydde 
litui^, it is i^^tiited to be sung 4he lesimiis m 
Christmas day«. ^Ohpysafionv ofteiiL it,^ an4h ob- 
serves^ that the or €hriatiihns;u^o had wetin'Od 

from the yitprid, iheb tuMther daily to ‘«i|ig this hyam. - 
Who dfst composed it,.addaiig thd‘ mmaiding 4>art to. the 
words sunghythe ahg^, is uncertain. So»^ suppose it 
to be as ancient as the time of Lucian, ftbout the begitia^ 
of the second century. Others take it for the Gloria Fa- 
tri /’ which is a disrate aAdilRcult to be d^rmined, ns 
it is to find out the arst^iattiShor and oiiginalof this hymn." 

Both these dozolc^s have a place in the liturgy of the 
chni^di of.RngUM3^'|ntn^ Protestant Episcopal ehttrdh 
of tim United Sta^s^ the former being repeated mter every 
psalm, the Rttier^nsc^ inirthe communion scrvicew^JS^. 
JBupkk ' O' p ’ » ' 

tiA followers of Nicu Drabicifu^,^a pre^ 
iUi'^ngmy^ about A. D. 1630, whs^iled 
iti 'lu^ atmpip^ to fou^^ a permanent seotf db is sald^ 
through -tne timidity of his coadjutor, Comenius < and it 4s 
douh&*I udtether he should be considered rather as an miT 
thusiaat, or an impostor ; and it is not certain whether 4ie 
was saved bis life by a flight to Turkey. See 
Mormtt*t i>kt , — Williams. 

DRACHMA. The value of a common draehma^was 
sevep pence EngHi^ or twelve and a half cents. ' A di» 
dmchma, m dtWe drachma, made very near half* a she- 
kel4 .and foQC dmchmtMrmade nearly a shekel, i. e. nearly 
ha|i ard^er^lTettem, 

BBTAGOItL This.Wocd, which fi^quently occurs in the 
EiklielL^^le, generally answers tathe Hebrew tan, tamr^ 
and though the^ wo!rds are smnetimes rendered 

siimiiiiS^pSrp^ hnd The Rev. J. Hurdi^ in a 

npon the true meaning of the word tamnim/^ 
ceatendi^ In Ra various forms it uniformly signifies 

can be supported by no 
autheimq; ai^d ^ legirimate piode of reasoning^ 
Mr. lAidor^jigc^f^^ length Ibr restraining the 

wikAm aafmels, k of opinion that it includ^ 

the oQIniida, &<m ihe^^ii^wewt to the ermme, 
and also thaleal, the tnanati, Oie morse, dec. His argu- 
ments ara eepf^taiolW ingenious and deserving of aliention : 
w they to conyince us of the legitimacy .m 

his dsduetmne. The sutdoot involved in much c^Mouri* 
ty, Rom ik» apparent latitctde with which the. word is 
ee^oyedhy me sacred wnters. In JSx. 7: 9, st seq* Baoi. 


32: 33. and Jer. 51: 34. it seems lo denote a large serpent, 
or the dragon, properly so called j in Gen. 1: 21. Job 7; 12. 
and Ee. 0: 3. a croeadik, or any large tea animal / and in 
liam* 4: 3. and Job 30: 29. some kina of wild beast, proba* 
*bly the jackaltir wolf, as the Arabic teenan denotes. It is 
to the dra^n, .properly so called, that we shall now direct 
our attentionv ^ « 

4 Three kinds ctf dragonsmrere formerly distinguished in 
India. 1> Those of the hills and mountains. 2. Those 
of the. valleyn and caves. B* Those of the fens and marsh- 
The Arst is the largest, and covered with scales, as 
resplendent as burnirited g(dd. They have a kind of beard 
hai^mg kom theav lower jaw, their aspect is frightful, 
their cry loud and shrill, their crest bright yellow, and 
they have a promberantee oh their heads the color of a 
burning coal. 2. Thom of the fiat country are of a silver 
o61or,aMiieequent riyeirs, to which the former never come. 
3. Tk^Mmr the maizes are black, slow, and have no 
crest. bite is not venomous, though the creatures 

beAreadfiil. 

The fohowlng desertion of the boa is chiefiy abstracted 
pnd Sranslated from ue La Cepede, by Mr* Taylor, who 
consideis it as the proper dragon. 

The Boa ie among serpents, what the lion or the ele- 
phant is amb^g quadrupeds } he usually reaches twenty 



f^rin lengthy and to this species we must refer those de- 
scribed by travellers as lengthened to ibrty or fifty feet, as 
related by Owen. Kircher mentions a serpent fony palms 
in length ^ and such a serpent is referred to by Job Lu- 
dolph^as extant in Ethiopm. Jerome, in his life of Hila- 
rion, denominates such a serpent, draco, or dragon ; say- 
ing, that they were called doas, because they could swallow 
(4wcs) beeves, and/waste whole provinces. Bosman says, 
entire men have been frequently found in the gullets of 
serpents on the gold' coast. But the Iragest serpent I have 
read, of, is that mentioned by Livy, and by Pliny, which 
oppsM the Roman army unoer Regains, at the river Ba- 
gfada in Africa^ It devoured several of the soldiem ; and 
so hard were its scales, that they resisted darts and spears : 

length it was,\as it were, besieged, and the military en- 
gines were employed against it,- as a^inst a fortified city. 
It was a hundred find twenty feet in length. 

The boa is not venomous. This serpent, being a very 
devouring creature, greedy of prey, leaps from among the 
hedges a^ woods, and standing alight on its tail, wrestles 
both with men and wdld beasts : sometimes it leaps from 
the trees upon the traveller, whom it fastens on, and beats 
the breath out of his body with its tail. 

From this acoount of the boa, Mr. Taylor thinks it pro- 
bably that, John had it in his mind when he describes Satan 
in'bis persecudiig power under the symbol of a great red 
dragon, .l Tfie dragon of antiquity was a serpent of prodi- 
giious sise, and its most conspicuous color was red ; and 
the apocalypUa dragon strikes vehemently with his tail j 
in all whu^ particulars it \peribctly agrees with the boa. 
Rev. 12: 4, 15-rl7.— Cntet • 

DEAOON-WELL, tbs, 13.) lay east of Jera- 

salmn .---'Co/ifist. 

DBAGOONINO; one of the methods nsed by papmta 
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alUT the revocation of the edict of Natitz, under Louis 
XIV., for converting refractory heretics, and bringing 
them within the pale of their church. If the reader's 
feelings will sufl'er him to peruse the account of these 
barilies, he will find it under the article Persecution in 
this work.— R mcA:. 

DREAD ; a high degree of fear. (See Fear.) 

Dream ; the excited state of the imagination in sleep, 
whether from natural or supernatural' causes. The East- 
ern people, and in particular the Jews, greatly regarded 
dreams, and applied fi»r fheir interpretation to those who 
undertook to explain them. We see the antiquity of this 
custom in the history of Pharaoh’s butler and baker, ((jren. 
40.) and Pharaoh himself, and Nebuchadnezzar; are also 
instances. God expressly forbade his people from observ- 
ing dreams, and from consulting explainers of them. He 
condemned to death all who pretended to havijyraophetic 
dreams, and to foretell events, even though 'wbat^ay fore- 
told came to pass, if they ha,d any tendency to Remote 
* idolatry, Dcut. I’d: 1 — 3. But they w^ere not forbidden, 
when they thought they had a significative dream, to ad- 
dress the prophets of the Lord, or the high-priest in his 
ephod, to have it explained. Saul, before the battle of 
Gilboa, consulted a woman wht/ had a familiar spirit, 

because the Lord would not answer liim Viy dreams, nor 
by prophets,” ] Sam. 2^: 6, 7. 

The Lord frequently discovered Kis wdll in drcaams, and 
enabled i>C‘r.sons to explain them. The Mrdianiies gave 
credit to dreams, as appars -from that which a Midianitc 
related to his companion, and from whose interpretation 
Gideon took a happy omen, Judg 7: 13, 15. Tlie prophet 
Jeremiah (23: 25, 28, 20.) exclaims against impostors who 
pretended to have had dreams, and abused the credulity 
of the people. The prophet Joel (2: 28.) promises from 
G<xl, that in the reign of the Messiah, the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit should be so copious, that, the qld men should 
have prophetic dreams, and the young men should receive 
vision.s. 

The word signifies, lilcewisc, those vaiu^^images, beiield 
in imaginatiouw1iileasleep,\vhich have no relation ‘to pro- 
phecy, Job 20: 8. Is. 20: 7. Sec abo Ec( 1. 5: 3, 7. And it 
ought not to be overlooked, tluil we now have in the holy 
Scnptnre.s a complete , re velatjgin of divine tnfih ; so that 
to he expecting new revelations by dreams -or vision.s, is to 
be earned away with the .spirit of error and delusion, 1 , 
John 4- 1 — t) Tlic wisest use (3in.-tinns now can make 

of dteanis is to be admonislnsl by them to attend to the 
word ot God, Jer. 2‘1; 28. 

Dreams shouM be cnrefnlly disliriguislu'd I Voirr visions: 
iliclonner occurred diirnig sleep, «n<l therefore were liable 
to much ambiguity and uncertainty ; the latter wdien the 
jicrson, being awake, retained po.ssi'ssion of hi.s natural 
powers and Ihcultics.— 

DRLAMEll, IS Used as a word of reproacli ; of Joseph 
by Ins hretlircn, (Gen. 37- 10.) and of Sheinaiah, Jer. 29; 
21. See chapter 2”/; 9. and Jude 8. Sec also Is 50; JO.—. 
Cahnrt. 

pilELINCOUIlT, (ihiMu.ts,) was born in the uumthof 
July, 1595, at Sedan, a town of France. Ills iathm'-wasn. 
man of piety, and gieal re.speci ability, and wisely deter- 
mined on giving his son a liberal education. At Sauinur, 
under the insirucUon of professoi Duncan, he attained an 
accurate knowledge of theology, moral philosonliy, and 
polite literature. In early life, his religious imprejision.s 
were deep ; and as they liccarne permanent, he determined 
on devoting his future life to the service of God, as a 
Christian minister. At the age of tv. enly-lhrce, he was 
accommgly admitted minister of the Fieuch Frote.stant 
Calvinist ic church, and officiated near Langrcii. Jn 1620, 
he was called by the church of Paris. In 1025, he was 
married to the daughter lif a rich merchant, reading -at 
Pans by whom he had sixteen ehiMren. Ahiui that Sme 
he published an excellent Iniuk ‘‘On the Preparation for 
the Dords Supper; and shortly afterwards, his “Short 
View of Controversies,” and “ Con.solations atrainst the 
Fear of Death.” His justly celebrated “ CharitaWe Visits ” 
m five volumes, are of a later date. The work is mimitk- 
ble : into six different languages it has been translated 
Many a pious heart has been cheered by it.s perusal • 
many a divine assisted in the discharge of hi.s ministerial 


function.s, by its directions j and many a tear of gratitude 
and delight lias fallen on its pages. If he had never writ- 
ten any other book, Drelincourt would not have lived in 
vain. His seunons which were ^published, like those 
which were merely prea^ed, were pious and affecting 
His religion was vital, experimental, and tb^ltefofe it was 
operative. It produefed an evident and delightful serenity; 
an amiability of disposition ; a kiAdness of deportment ; a 
wary desijo. for usefulness; awl for the salvation of his 
species. But his writings were not exclusively practical. 
When What he regarded 4o be the cau.se of truth was con- 
cerned, he was boid as a liotii though gentle as a lamb. 
He wrote many books against- the ehurch of Rome ; but 
he was not a perseouhir of that chitr^^k He was a friend 
to universal toleration, and only sought to extend the 
cause of truth, by the influence of knowledge, the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and the publication of books calculated 
to develop the absurdities of it.s superstitious ritesy and of 
its unscriptural doctrines. His character was genetallj* 
and justly esteemed monarchs and princes ,)oved and 
admired him, cultivated his srxjiety, and assisted in distri- 
buting his writings; posterity, has ratified such apgxiba- 
tion, and the: name of Drelincourt is loved by every Chris- 
tian, and by ail \rho value sincerity, candor, generosity, 
and piety. rHappily for the world, his life was long jiro- 
tracteil, and that till the age of seventy-four : possessing, 
to the last, all the faculties of his mind, and the feelings 
of hi.s heart, he continued to benefit the present and all ' 
Hueceeding generations, by his example, his writings, and 
his charities. He expired on the Sd of November, 1699, 
regrettsed by the gootl, respected by the worldly, and reve- 
renced by all men ; and left behind him a good name,” 
which is “better than riches.” - Sec Afewwrs of DrtHn- 
Bios. *• 

mESS, (SeelJABriV.) 

DROMEDARV. <See Camel.) 

DRHJDS ; the priests or ministers of religion iwnong the 
aueicnt^Gauls, Britori.«iy and Germans, who resembled, in 
many re.spects, the bi’ohmins of India. They were chosen 
out of the best faimlie^; and the honors of their birth, 
joined with those of their function, precured .them the 
highest veneration among Ihc jicople. Tlu^y were versed 
in astrolo;^; geoinetrj^, iiatural philosophyj jiolitias, and 
geograjihy ; they were the interpreters of religion, and the 
judges of all afi’airs uidifierenlly. -Whoever refused obedi- 
ence to them, was dee.lared impious and accursed. We 
know huUiltle as to their peculiar doctri«e.s, only that they 
believed the immorality of the soul, and, as is generally 
also supposed, the irarismigratioii of it to other Uidies ; 
though a late auiht>r makes it appear highly probable they 
cbd not believe this last, at least not in tbo sense of , the 
Pythagoreans. The chief settlement of the druids in Bri- 
tain Was in the e Je of Anglesey, the ancient Mona, which 
lliey might choose I’or Ibis purjiosc, as il is well stored 
preci<m.s groves of their Ihvoriie oak. They were 
divided into several classes or branches, such as the priests, 
the jHiets, the augurs, th(‘ cavil judges, and instructed of 
youth, Slralxi, liowever, does not comprehend all' these 
different orders- under the denomination of druids. He 
only distinguishes three Icirids . /jordij poets; the vates, 
priests and natural i.sts ; and the dn/ids, who, besides the, 
.study of nature, applied themselves likewise to morality. 

Their garments were remarkably ibng, and when .©ua- 
ploj'^ed in religious ceremonies, they Iikewi.se wore a #hitc 
surplice. They generally carried a wand in their hands, 
ancl wore a kind of ornament, enchased with gold, abemt 
their neck.s, called the druid’s egg. They h^ on^ chief, 
or arch-druid, in every nation, who acted as high-pTiest, or 
pontifex maximus. He had absolute authority ovet thereat^ 
and commanded, decreed,, and punished at pleasure They 
worshipped the supreme Being under the uainc, of Esus or 
Hms, and the symbol of the oak ; and had no other temple 
than a wood or a grove, where all their religioils rites were 
performed. Nor was any person permitted to enter that 
sacred recess unless he carried with him a chidu, in token 
of his absolute dependence on the Deity. Indeed their 
whole religion originally consisted in acknowWging that 
the supreme Being, who made his abode in these sacred 
groves, governed the universe ; and that evetjr creature 
ought to obey his laws, and pay him divine homage. Mr, 
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Bryant, however, maintains that they were idolaterh, and 
that the sun was the grand object of their worship. They 
considered the oak as the emblem, or rather the pecu- 
liar residence of the Almighty ; and accordingly chaplets 
of It were worn, botli by the druids and people, in thetr re- 
ligious ceremonies ; the altars were strewed with its leaves, 
and encircled with Us branche.s. The fruit of it, especially 
the misletoe, was tnoCtght to contain a divine virtue," and 
to be the peculiar giR of heaven, it was, therefore, sought 
for on the sixth day of the moon with the greatest earnest- 
ness and anxiety ; and when found, was hailed with such 
rapture of joy, as almost exceeds imagination to Conceive. 
As soon as the ’druijis were inlbrihed of the fortunate dis- 
covery, they prepared every thing ready for the sacrifice 
under the oak, (see-Ezek. 6; 13 J to which they fasteneii 
two white bulls by the horns ; then the arcliTdruid, attended 
by a prodigious number of people, ascended t^c tree, dress- 
ed in white; and, with a consecrated gplden knife, or 
pruning hook, cropped the misletoe, which he received in 
his robe, amidst the rapturous exclamations of the people. 
Having secured this sacred plant, he descended the tree, 
the bulls were sacrificed, and the Deity invoked to bless 
his own gift, and render it efficacious in those distempers 
in W'hich it should be administered. According to Pmsar, 
they in some cases offered human victims, and that upon 
the c^mviction that human blood was required to atone for 
human guilt. — Htnd^ Buck ; Williams. 

DRUNKENNESS ; a w'-ell-known and debasing indis- 
"position, produced by excessive drinking- The nrst in- 
stance of intoxication on record js that of Noah, (Gen. 9: 
21.) who was probably ignorant of the efiects of the ex- 
pressed juice of the . grape. The ain of drunkenn^s is 
most expressly condemned in the Scriptures, Rorn. 13: 13. 
1 Cor. 0: 9, 10. Eph. 5: 18. 1 Thess. 5: 7, 8. Mon are 
sometimes represented as drunk with sorrow, with afflic- 
tions, and wdlh the wine ot* God’s wrath, Isa, 0. Jer. 
51: 57. Ezek. 23; 33. Persons under the influence of su- 
])ersfeition, idolatry, and delu.siou, are sakl to, be -drunk, 
because they- make no use of their natural reason, Isa. 28: 
7. Rev. 17; 2. Drunkenness sometimes denotc.s abundance, 
satiety, Deut. 32: 42. Jsa. 49: 20. To “ add drunkenness 
to thirst, (Dcul. 29: 19.) is to add oiic sin to another. 
(See Intempkrance.) — Calmet, 

DRUSES ; a reraarlcable people and sect, inhabiting 
different jiaits <*f Libauas and Aiili-Libanus, -and certain 
other regions of Syria and Palestine, but whose principal 
seat IS Kesroan, a district on mount Lebanon, lowardh the 
Mediterranean sea. 

The Druses are divided into two classes: 1. The Oja- 
hah) ignorant of uninitiated, who comp)sc the greater part, 
and even the emir himself, who is not pe rmitted to inlcr- 
ferc in any 'way in matters of religion. 1'hcy apjxjar to have 
no deffnite religion whatever, but conform to that which hap- 
ens to prerkuninate, in order to conceal the fact that they 
eloiig to any particular sect. They make no distinction of 
meats, drink wine, marry wives from among those who are 
not Druses, and wear a variegated dress. 2. The Akkak^j 
‘‘intelligent, initiated,” form a sacred or aristocratic order, 
who perform the ceremonies of their religion in their ora- 
torios, but under circumstances of .such profound .secrecy, 
that their character or nature has never been discovered. 
Should any of the miTriitiated hapjien to witness any part 
<4’ their religious service, he is instantly put to death. 
They are exce.ssively rigid as it i-cganls their religion ; 
live temperately, on food peculiar to themselves ; eat not 
with strangers ; marry wives of their own order ; and ne- 
ver take an oath, but confirm their declarations by the 
Words, “I Jiave said it,” From them the sjfiritual or ec- 
clesia.^cal head, the imam of the Druses, is cliosen, whom 
both the initiated and uninitiated regard with profound 
veneration. 

According to Malle Brun, the number of the Druses 
amounts to one hundred and twenty thousand ; but Mr. 
Connor, late a missionary in those parts, rates them at 
seventy thousand ; of whom ten thousand compose the 
Akkah or sacred order. 

With re.spect to their rcligipus belief, they profe.ss them- 
selves to be MuUewnhediti) or^Uiiitarians, who believe in 
Ilakem, to whom they give the characters, “ The creator 
of heaven and earth ; the only adorable God in heaven, 


and the only Loid on earth j the one, the solitary, who is 
without wife and children , who begets not and is not be- 
gotten 5 who acts according to hi.s sovereign pleasure j 
who says to all things. Be, and they arc ; the beginning 
and the end of all things ; the powerful, the excellent, 
the victorious. I am, he says, the foundation of the new 
religion, the Lord, tlie way, the written book, the inhabit- 
ed house ; I am he who knows all things of himself; the 
Lord of the resurrection and the new life ; I am he wdio 
animates the creatures, the water of life, the author of 
prosperity ; 1 give laws and annul them ; I cause men to 
die, and declare martyrdom to be nothing ; I am a con- 
suming fire jlhat consumes the proud,” &:.c. They ac- 
knowledge seven lawgivers : Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Mose.s', Jesus, Mahomet, and Said. The first being 
that follow'S in rank to Hakem, is Ilamsah, w ho appeareil 
in the time of Adam, by the name of Shaliiil; in that of 
Noah by tfcat of Fiiagurus ; in Abraham’s time by that 
of David; under Moses he was called Shoaib; in the 
time of Jesus his name was Lazarus ; in that of Ma- 
homet, Soliinan ; and in that of Said, Zalech. These 
seven law^givcrs w^ere inhabited by the same stml, w^hich 
\vent from body to body, acc-ording to the rules of the 
metempsychosis. Though Hamsah might have jircvcnted 
Jesus from carrying his plan into cxeciiiion, he pcniiilU‘(l 
him to establish his religion, partly in order that it might 
be the means of overthrowing the Jewish polity, tiiul 
partly that there might be another predominant religion, 
under which he and his Unitarians might live concealed. 
He attempted to teach Christ; baton his rejecting tin* 
proffered tuition, he stirred up the Jew's against him, and 
they killed him. Christ w'^as the false, Hamsah the true 
Messiah. It is of Hamsah the four evangelists write, so 
that the CJiristians are completely deceived, and can oulv 
lie delivered from error and all evil by becoming Unita- 
rians. 

Of Mahomet they entertain a worse opinion ; innin- 
taining that he was an evil demon, a .son of wh/ ire. lorn, 
und accursed. The Mahometans are the flood wlmli 
has deluged the tyorld. The Dnisc:» do not piaeliKMir- 
eumci.sion. 

According to their catechiK»u, Ilalccm fiist b<*eame visi- 
ble in the year of the Hegira 4(K>, but did not reveal liis 
divinity ; in the year 408, his divine nature was maiji- 
fested, and continued visible for ('ight yeors ; in the ninth 
he disappeared, and will not again he n'vealcd till the day 
of judgment, the linn‘ of whuh is unknown, but its sign 
is w'heu the Christians liave sulxlnevl the IMahomctaus. 
.Tjudgment will be iield on the four clas^e^ of men ; Chris- 
tians, Jew's, Apostates, and Unitarians. To the Jews are 
reckoned the Mahometans, ami the Apostal(*s are those 
who desert the faitli of Hakem. At llie ]udgmenl, the 
Unitarians sliall be rewaulcd with empire and dominion, 
treasures of gold and silver, and shall be promoted to be 
emirs, pashas, and sultans. The lormeiils ol the Apos- 
tates shall be dieadfully se\erc; iliose of the Jews and 
Christians more lenient. They believe in ten iiicariia- 
lious of Hakem ; and seven rovelalions of Hamsah. 

The Druses receive the four gospels, only tipply v\ hat 
is said of Christ to H:imsah ; and they jirofess to receive 
the Ivoran, but only as a cloak to sereeii them fi\)m tlie 
Mahometans. Owing, most probably, to their living 
among the iMaronites, several apjw'ar of late to havi* em 
braced the outward form of Christianity. The present 
cmiv, Beshir Shehab, and a portion of his family, hat'c 
embraced ihc doctrines of the IMaronites. — TTvnff, Jinrk. 

DUUSILLA, the third daughter of that Herod Agripp.i, 
who put to death the apostle James, and imprisoned Pe- 
ter, and w^ho was himself judicially smitten in the midst 
of lus oration at Ciesarca. She was renowneil for her 
beauty, but was far from being remarkable jbr either licr 
piety or chastity. She was first promised in marriage to 
Epiphaiies, the son of Antiochus, king of Comngeri.i, 
upon an assurance from this prince that he wmiild he cir- 
cumcised ; but he refusing to perform the condition, flic 
marriage was broke off, and she was afterwards married 
to Azizus, king of the Emissenian.s. In htfic iinir, 
however, she left Azizus, to marry Claudius Fcliv, gover- 
nor of Judea, by whom .she had a .son, wiiose n-ywe wn.s 
Agrippa. Before Drirsilla, and her husbund l*eiix, e 
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oposlle Paul appeared and defended lus Christian pro- 
fession. Acts 24: 24.— /(/wr.s*. 

DUALIST} a name given to those who Iteld the t.wo 
original and opposite principles of good and evil, 4rom 
which all things have sprung. — Jimd, Buck, 

DUCUOBOllTZl, OK VViicsTj.Eii.s WfTH iFirc SfIrit 
a sect of Russian dissenters, inhabiting the right bank of 
the river Moloshnaia, near the sea of A 2 of. Tiieir num- 
ber, ill the year 1818, amounted to ILOS souls. ^ They 
have been called the Russian Quakers } and much; the 
more enlightened members of the society of Friends 
would find to object to arncthl them, it ch,nhot^ be dtinied. 
that in many points they resemble them. Tht^Jr name iljr 
dicat es the strong bearing which tlicir system has 
tical exercises, in which they place the whole offdTigto, 
to the exclusion of nil external ri^s and ewetttonies. 
All their knowledge, they pietend, is traditioMj^^. They 
profess to have the Bible in their hearts ; 
is .sufficient, they need notjiing more. Every'tinShg with 
them IS mystical. They speak of Christ, and Ids death j 
but they explain both hi^ person and suff erings mystically, 
and build their hopes entirely pu'lhemselv^S.^ Tlij5y,inake 
no distinction of days or meats j and ni^tifriage, s6 far 
from being a sacrament with them, as in the Greek chilrch, 
is scareely viewed as a cinl in.stitution, — Head, JBuck. 

DUDITH, (Anurf^v,) one of the most ^earued 
eminent men of the su'teenth /He Ws born tit 

Buda, in Hungary, in 153^, and, after ha vmg studied in 
the most famous naive rsiiies , anti visited ^ilmost all jthd 
countries of Europe, was raised to the bishopirio df Tinia 
by the emperor Ferdinand, and mdde privy counsellor to 
that prince. He had, by the force of his getilus/and 
the study of the andient orators, acqtiited such amiis^rly 
and irresistible eloquencye, that in public (leliberafions, 
he carried every thing before . him. In tlie counhU df 
'IVcnt, to which he was sent in the namo thf emperor^ 
and of the Hungarian clergy, he spoke \ihtfi such ene%y 
against several abuses of the cfnircb vf Some, apd par- 
ticularly against the celibacy of the dJergy, thaf tlie pope, 
being informed tlierfeof by his legates, i?otidted the empe- 
ror to recall him. Ferdinand complied, but^hayipg heard 
Dudith’s report of what pa^ssed iii the, council be appirovt'd 
his conduct, and rewarded him ivith the bishopric of Gho- 
ndt. Dudith afterwardsS married A ihaid of honor' of the 
queen of Hungary, and resigned his tiisHopricj the eUi- 
peror, however, still contirmed his friend and proteptw. 
'Phe papal excommunication was levelled at his head} biU 
he treated it with contempt. Tired of thelbpperies, and 
superstitions of the church of Rome, he reticea tqCracuW, 
when he publicly embraced the Prdlestant tdigipn, 
having been for a considerable time its secretf frfeiid.. ^t 
is said that he showed some inclination toward the Sbdn^. 
ian system ; some of his friends deny thiSj} Othcts^cW 
fess It, but maintain that he aflcrw'aras changed 
timcnis in that respect. He wa^ well acquavAie^ with 
several branches of philosophy, and mathematics, w^h 
]»hysi(’, history, theology, and civil law., IJe was in early, 
life such an enthusiastic admirer of Ciem, lhat het50j»ed 
over three times, with his own hand, all this ^rks of mat 
immortal author. He had something majestic in his 
figure, and in ihe air of hi^> countenance* His Ufc was ,r 0 r' 
gular and virtuous ; his manners yvere'elegant and easy ; 
and his bencyoleucc vi'arm ami extensile. In the latter 
years of his life, he became a member dml an occasional 
teacher ot the Baptist church, jn Smila, a towm in Poland, 
winch belonged to him. He 'died at Breslaw in SBeaia, 
in 1589, aged fifty-six. 

The greatest man among the Baptists at the Reforma- 
tion, says Robmson, was the celebrated, the amiable, the 
incomparable 'Dudith j a ,man to be held ib everlasting 
remembrance, much for his mnk, more for his abiRties 
and virtues, most of all for his love of liberty. In ^is, 
he was altogether in advance of his age. Persecution he 
abhorred. In a Tetter to Beza, he observes, “ You tnt to 
justify the banishment of Ochin, and the execution of W 
m, and you seem to wish Poland would follow your exam- 
ple. Goa forbid 1 When you talk of your Augsburg confes- 
sion, and your Helvetic creed, and your unanimity, and your 
fonaameiital truths, I keep thinking of the sixth command- 
ment, Tfum shaft not — Moshei^n. j Benedict's His. Bap. 
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DUKE . This word, being a ,title of honor m use among 
Europeans, and signifying a hif^cr order of nobility, is 
apt to the jreoder. Wdip In Gen. 36i 15—48. finds 

a long list of dukes Of Edom } but Ihd word dukty from 
the liiifi dtix,meri% si|iiifies a leadfer or chief, and the 
word ehkf '(m.^)di raether to have been preferred in our 
trajsimion'. See 1 Chaon. 1 : 51.— Calmed 

DULfciMjER, (Dan. 3: 5, iBi) hAinsirumeiit of music, 
as is usually thought} l^t the original word, tumpoftya^ 
which is Gteek, renders i^^oubtful whfthcr‘|t really ipean 
^ m.strument, or a htlisiCal strain, chorus, w ac- 

com^allBibnt of miyiy instruments!, in concert 

?md harmony* The mbbins hdweyer o^nbe it as* a 
sort of ba|^^j iLlthol|^'/fhe rehPmiilcitnejr is a triaii|^- 
lkr4ttstnimeifiipof ^fty w strude by an iron key^ 

is di^uR tO’BOConht, wf the introduoiibn Of a Greek W)rd 
into thife Chjfidce' towage, unless we suppose ^hati some 
npiaici^ ffbm Gireqce,*^ from Western Asia; ha^ljy^eo 
taken captive Nibwohadnezzar, in ^hls victories ovqr 
the citufi^^oti the cOost of the Mediterranean, and that 
these ittirodticed dfertain of their own terms of art mhong 
thejiing’s ban4 ; as we now use much ‘of foe 

language of Italy in odr inusical entertkinmenis — Oalmt. 

' ' DULCjNISTS,j’the fofiowexa of Dulcinus, a layman of 
Novara ;in ^^jSnardy, about th^ beginning of the four- 
teenth cehtufy. He ratfght that the law of foe Fafoer, 
MdseS, was a law of grace ami 
bul m^ ihe 4aV of foe Holy Ghost, whidh be? 
gain with- himsdl^ in 1367, wajl.a law entir^y qf love^ 
whitfo w^oiBdlasfito the did of the w^orld.— f/cnif; Buck. 

l^a'^ty qf Imlah, Josh. T6:<52.' It is also a 
shortened mrm oi speaking nud writing Gen. 

25: 14, Isn.»^:lL (See InuAux;)— Calwffit. 
f d)UMB. n.)<foo tO|feakhy reason of natii- 

xm'mfirrrtity; j?Xpd. 4: ll . !(2.) ‘Ofie tinabte to speak -by 
reason of want of Jkriowdedge /what say^or hoW' to say 
it; whit proper mode of address'to use, pr what reasons 
to allege on his own bchklf,* Frov.*3l:'8. (3.) One .un- 
willing tp ^cak, Psal. 89; 9, a remarkable in- 

stance of fois^ reverontldl dumHifejs, or sttbmis.sive si- 
lew/.in the- case of A#rou, (Ley. 10: 3.) after Nadab 
and “A^ihu,' his sons, were consumed by nre! Aaron 
held hiS^peadel’’ did not ;exclaim'’ against the justice of 
God, bukjsaw foe ninety foe fovine proceimro, and 
hfuphly acqhiersced in 

Dtr'jVIOUtllfc' i^BTsK, Jhis vewr ftelebrtJed 

French ProtekanUtninlster was bom'll FlWen In 15R8. 
He imbibed the rudiments Of literature at Sedan : but at 
twifoty, was sent to finish hisbducarit^ raBfelattd, w’here 
h(f became a meml^r of Christ ccjle'gci Cambridge . Fotir 
years after, he went to Hcdland, wl^^, bfinl^Kyored by 
foe French' ambassador, he obtamecr, ftpbtp^'foe ^qqeen 
mofoer the professorship of philosophy at Leydfen,* This 
he held six years, and among his scholar?? was the famous 
Grptins. He published his “Logic” in 1591). He taught 
Gre^iJc ajso in the divinity sefipoh*, mkl in his J^oyitas Pa-, 
^smi, k*e exposes cardinal Perron's Ignorapee of font lan- 
guage. In 1599; he went to Paris to be minister of Cha- 
r^enton, and chaplain to Catharine of Rourbon, foe king’s 
sister, whom he confirmed in the Protestant faith, in spile 
of All the effort.5of the pope, the king, am^liis divines.. TJe 
was however greatly respected 'by Henry IV.. ahd'.jp,%r 
the death of that monarch, pubbely chttr?^ me Je^in^s 
wriib the plot of his assoksination by RavUtac. 
he visited England, at foe request ^of James Lify ivjfom 
he was received with great lUfj^t^fion, and whefeanterred 
several honewrs on him. His mci?:^sant„qontroycrsies udth 
the Jesuits often exposed bis life, so that he Jw’jgis ^bljged 
at length to have a guard ahvay.s aroundbim. Tni^ylnm 
previously tried bribes, but m Vain. Th Di2ft, henccept^l 
foe professorship of divinity and ministry of the church 
at Sedan,, both which^ he held till his dentb; in‘|fi58j at 
foe mlvanced age of* ninety. His dei^, iboughr fulrot 
the de^e^ chrisUan h^mUity, was most irfompbant. 
Every now and tfienj when lie .seemed to slumber, he 
would whisper out short sentences from an py^rfiowing 
heart ; as, “ The Word ivasmatle ftesk ./ Death is ^caJhnved 
up in victory ! I desire to depart and he with Christ f 0 see 
mio,! 0 how beautifol he is Mdr27<ile», voi. iii. 3fol. 

DUNG, The directions given to the prophet Ezekiel, 
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(chap. 4: 12---1&.) have been xofxix misundeiriitood, and 
have also giV(^ occasibn for maayimpeislineiu imiarks« 
Niebuhr, T<wrnefort, tmcl Le*Bruyii, hawever^ who are 
describitig much the same country,, , deserve our marked 
attention, as likely to illustrate the history of the prophet 
Ezek^l. Lc Bruyn assumes bs that in Persia, human 
dung is used, to p^at oyeni| for the purpose -of baking 
food, (consequently mistakes, when he says, 
np nation mde uSc of hofrid kind of fbeh”^ and 
aga^i^^t this Ezekiel reihoiisiretes and |)etitiop,4iU,he 
proqpres leave to use a fuel,, which, thou^ba4 ehoi^jh, is^ 
not^uite so, bad. ,Boe%not the. prophet’s solki^ioh for"" 
hi^ptrsond reUef froin^^lhat de4(aibanh^plv,|lis „hope of 
Ub same allnvilgi^nihrespiBcJt^ , 


BTJNICEHB } h denomination, 
whiu^ took rise in the year 1724. It wq^,/otflpiwd by 
a Grerman, who received a if^W etJitpa- 
tion at Walk,, an(| took ordeiu 1 

pehecuted fpr ai« opinions on some 
fbik Enroj^, and retired to an eplitude witoto 

fift^ miles of Jihilaclelphia, fgr ^ more^t&^ 
religious pontemplation. Curiosity * Mowers, 

and his simple aitd engagihg mann^^/toidi^ thm.'pro:^* 
lytes. They soon settled a uttle QOh>by; ^alJhd Euimrate, 
in allusiqf^, to the Hebrews, who dseu/to si]|g on 

the bpi^S of the river Euphrates. 
seem tb have Obtained tlieir h^e Ttom 'thein,,b^ 
tlicir n^w converts by plungiiig* The|;; are,, sdsp oa}lea 
Tumblers, from tfee mann» JJi/ whi^? they ^rfonned^ 
-holism, which is by puttii^ ahe .pbrsoui^wh^l^^h^^ 
head first under water, ^ as 4b resemble tlib motion ^ 
the body, in the action of tumbling, They ui^e‘the4riae 
immersion, with layhig on the hands 4ui4 prdyer, eyen 
when the pmon baptized is in the WaTer, ; , 

^ Their habit seotjas to be‘ peculiar to tSierr^elveS^ xousist- 
iflg of a long*tbmc, or coat, reaching d<)wn td thd^ heels, 
vrith a sash, or girdle jouiid''thV waist, ana atjaplor hood, 
hanging^fliWi the wi^lders, like, dress-of-'toe Domi- 
nion friars; , The meh "do not 'shave the behd or beard. 
The men a, p 4 womep , have separate hahitations ano dis- 
tinct governmvnts. Fo hti^Vb erected 

two targe wooden building, ojC Of ^whicU is occupied by 
the brethren,, the other by*lhe «i£^^s of, t|lo , j and 

in eaoh’^of tjieni apart- 

imkiibr pubB^. wm'^ip ; tor the.bjrethren aad sistors'do 
imtmeeirmg^erVpyen at their devotions* ' They vised to 
live diie^ ulK^n roots and ofidkr’' vegetables^ thor rules of 
their ^9 particular 

occasi^l^,;;!f|^ ^hat they call a loVe feast ; at 

which ^yil^the brethren and 'sisters dine together in a 
large ^attpient, and eat mutton, but no other meht. In 
each or their IRtlb'celk, they have a bench fixed, tb'seiTe 
the purpose of a bed, and a small block of wood for a 
pillow. They allow of marriage, and aid their pborer 
brethren who enter the matrimonial state j but Iheytte- 
Vertheless consider celibacy as a virtue. The principal 
tenets of the Bunkers appear to be these; that ftuure 
happinesses only to be attained by penance and outward 
mortift<^tion ijrihis life j and that as Jesus Christ, by Tiis 
merltortouk siidyriiigS) became the Redeemer of mankind 
in general, 'fij^^ach mdlSfid of the human race, by a 
life df abstinence and restraint, may work out his own 
syl^tlpu. Nay^ they go so far as to admit of works of 
supeneri^tion, an3 declare that a man may do much 
more ihun^ne is in justice or equity obliged to do, and 
that h^ snuepibundaht Works may therefore be applied 
others. This denomination deny the 
' e!%n^ of ftoure pup^hments, and believe that the dead 


lie J9wis| 3ald;>atb, habbati^l ^ear and year of ju- 
of certain peiiMs^ kiXe^ the' general 
^ ^ those who are not tlieh 

happiness a®^ purifled from their comrp- 
mS’* tnmm thoSe |maiter periods are so far hum- 

^®^“t)jledge m perfections of God, and to 
OTO Christ as their only Savior, they are received to fe- 
licity while tho.se who continUe obstinate are reserved 


in' torments until the grand peiiod typified by the jub!iee 
arrive, in which all shall be made happy in the endless 
fruition of' the Deity. They also deny the imputation of 
Adames sin to his posterity. ^ They disclaim violence even 
in cases of self-demnce, and suffer themselves to be de- 
frauded or wronged rather than go to law. 

Their church government and discipline arc the 
sains with the Baptists in general, except that every 
brother js allowed to speak in the congregation j and 
their,.best speaker is usually ordained to be the minister. 
They liave deacon» and deqponesses from among their 
' ahpieiit tir^ows and eiphorters, who are aU licensed to use 
thfejpP gift* statedly. The members of the society are now 
, much chspersed, and the members in the adjacent country 
differ in no respect from their neighbors in dress or man- 
ners } though tliey maintain the faith of their fathers, and 
are remaiiRd for their exemplary lives and deportment. 
-rSend. Buck. 

DUNS, (John,) usually known as Duns Scotus, and 
whose acuteness in disputation gained him the appella- 
tion of the Subtle Doctor, was bom at Dunstance, in 
Itotthum^rland, late in the tliirteenth century ; .studied 

Hertoh ooUegC) .Oxford j and became head of the schools 
at -the ttmvcr??ity At, Paris. He died, at Cologne, about 
the yehr 4309. ilis wqrks, proofs of perverted talent, 
fe^m twfehre, folio volumes. .He differed from Aquinas on 
the efficacy of diviim grace) and pis followers w^ere called 
S^iats. To him is also ^kttributed the doctrine of the 
h6ly Virgin^^ Imtoaculate couceplion. — Davenports 

(Bouis E;.Lifis,) an ecclesiastical historian, 
was burn,'ip .Ji^pmihpdy, m 1637 ; studied at Harcouri 
c^lege ihd , thS Sorbeime ; and became profe.ssor of di- 
VMaity in the Royal college. The professorship, however, 
be los^ m oo^sequenee^ff his religious moderation ; and 
his papm were seized, because he had corresponded with 
W^e, airchbifihop of Canterbury, relative to a project for 
uniting the English and Gallican churches. He w'^as also 
IkrSeeoted by Bossuet and De Harlay, for the candor 
Which Im .delayed in his great work, The Universal 
tibrary of Ecclesiastical Authors, in fifty-eight vols. 
Besides thbt work, Dupin wrote many others, and con- 
tilbttted to toe Journal des Savans. Ho died in 1719. — 
Davemj^t. 

BURA ; a great plain near Babylon, where Nebuchad- 
uteqr erected a cwossal image of gold to be w'orshipped, 
DanJ^; 1. (See Babylon.) — Calniet. 

^bURAND, (David,) a Protestant minister, was born, in 
. 1681, a| Pargoire", in Lower Languedoc. 4® chaplain of 
a reginfj^t of mfugees, he was present at the battle of 
Almanza, 'Being' taken prisoner by the peasants, after 
the rout of the qllies, he narrowly escaped death ; and he 
wasjT sitbseodently, in equal danger from the Inquisition. 
Hae^pea, however, and became a minister in Holland, 
whence he was invited to be preacher to the Savoy, in 
Imndon. He died in 1763. Among his works are, Ser- 
mons ; a Life of Vanini ; a History of the Sixteenth Cen- 
ttt^; And a Continuation of Rapin. — Davenport. 

DUR§IANS, or Derv^iaks ; a fierce people, formerly 
inhabiling "the wilds of mount Libanus, and in the ele- 
venth century engaged in toe holy w^ar. There is evi- 
dence that they understood some of the principles, and 
perhaps made a general profession, of Christianity ; but 
theif*peculiar.t^ctS were kept so secret, that they cannot 
now be ascertained with certainty. It is probable, how- 
ever, from many circumstances, that they were the de- 
scendants of the early Dfpses. This may be inferred 
from their name, residence, corresponding character, and 
hatred to the Turks, which was very likely to engage 
them to such^an expedition, though the fact cannot be 
historically traqed. Dr. Mosheim suspects them to be 
Manlchaians ; but it seems more likely, they picked up 
thtSr k)ose and Imperfect notions of Christianity from 
some of the fanatics engaged in the crusades.— Jlf<^ 
sheim's Bed. Hist. vol. iv. p. 270 WtUiam. 

' BUST; or ashes, cast on the head was a sign of moum- 
, ing, (Josh. 7: 6.) sitting in the dust, a sign of affliction, 
Lam. 3: 29. Isaiah 47; 1. The dust also denotes the 
grave, Gen. 3: 19. Job 7: 21. Psalm 22; 15. R 
for a great multitude, Gen. 13: 16. Numbers -3; 10. it 
signifies a low or mean condition, 1 Sam. 2: h. iNaiium 
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3: 18. To shake or wijie 'off the dust of a place from in, and Indep^denl possession ^ ^ his own glorious ex- 
one^s feet, marks the renouncing of all intercpuis^^with jcseUenc^ an4 resp^t of his £^ous yeaideiice n.miid 
it in future. God threatens the Jews with ram of dpst, rasri^ ipexprs^sible .glory inhaaven. t Tim. 6; 16. 1 
&c., Beut. 28: 24. An extract from Sir T. Boe’s em* Jobaait 7* He in heavap, k y^^pect; of h&^con- 
bassy may cast light on this ; « Sometimes, in liidi% the Jmm aH delightfud residem^ Of his pres^hce thfefe. Ts. 
wind blows very high in hot and dry seasous, raising up 123: 1. He dwells in^th^tabfi^acle, ^y of 

into the air a very great height, thick clouds of dust and Jerusalem; there the symMs ,af hi| presence were con- 
sand. These dry showers most grievously annoy all tinued. fs, 132U4. I#. 

those among whom they fall j enough to smite .theip aM and in, ,pnid with his. pe^i^ fcd&inued besto'^^al of 
with present blindness ; filling their eyes, ears,, noBtrils, his or^j&^eS|,ij|0j4 hi$,|^tl®a?ji support!^, and com- 
and mouths too, if not wall guarded; searching qyeiy Ps. 9: J.I. I John '4: 12*. 

place, as well within as without, so that there is ng^ a "^l^e the^GoSKoad dwegs. bofilif' in ChristT-jyhe 

little key-hole of any trunk or cabinet, if it be not giv'ineiiiil^lte^^ ,ind t|u]y re^lde^ in 

ed, but receives this dust; add to this, that the fiopis, ^ ^ Cbl.^2b^ 

brooks, and gardens sufier extremely from these temble ‘ in humttiil^^ 

showers.” r c£wc/il^*'*Sh^bhr heah by fhl^^ 

2. In almost every pari of Asia, those li||» demand he k us a£o$(t h^ad atm husbai^;^ 

justice against a criminal throw dust upon him, signifying eougne^f^is l0 and apfdie^tcr h# ocapgfwe * 

that he deserves to lose his life, and be cast into the 

grave ; and that this is the tnie jirterprejtgtion of the ac- del^hltisTf m^S;mn'ikhe^ whole so# wifa hls. 
tion, is evident from an kipr^cation in common g,se il^a. «iThc' Holy , Spirit dw«/s in;a8hjK'^- 

nmong the Turks and Perstairs, Be covered ^heartW” A^al influenchr' Rom." 6: ana 

Earth be upon thy head.”' We have tw^.remgr^^ The word of*God dmlU 

instances of casting dust recorded 'iiuSariptn^*:,A4-^m ifs studied, hrmly believiNi, 

is that of Shimei, who gave vent l<>4iiiS/secrdh4Mta% to tfSoaely apph^-and,,^diligent%pr^ Col. 3: 16. Ps. 

David, when he tied before, his r^be|HouS 8on,f ^<ihrowi||g U'9;. w» and in Cliristj .tjhey 

stones at him, and casting dust, 2 Sa^pi. 16: 13. It was supported and eOni|>rted 6y 

an ancient custom, in those warm ahd arid- ^untriep,.^ and fellowahi|) ,mtli him. 

lay the dust before a person of distmcliep^ aaa partit^a^ iJftmn dwell in /we, v when they 

before kings and princes, by abrinkling the gijkM vith JiVjS Jn love tothiem, gpd 

water. To throw dust into the air whi^ 6 |)Wen ^ themffmise m pebi>l4» 1 /ohn.d: 

passing, was therefore an act of great di^bespdOt ; to do 16. ‘ vengffl<nce,'oriudgment dftielh in or hi 

so before a sovereign prince, an indecent outrage! , But a pe^on pf lafid, whdn It long cOntinhes there. Job tl: 

it is clear that Shimei meant more than disibap^ and 14, ana 1% ld«* Isa. 32: 16. — Brown- > ^ . 

outrage to an afflicted king, whose subject he DWIGHT^ fTtMoinv, S. T. B.; XL. B.)^presy«nt of., 

tended to signify by that action, that Bavid was Unfit Jo ylfftle, college, ‘Oonueoticut, one iii' the ^w men who by 
live, and that the time was at last arrived to oSsriym, a uncdmlaott''^v\^ri$ of- mind, by exaft^ by pcou- 

sacrifice to the ambition and vengeaiu^ of the hput^^of itti^idents of lif^, by .having exetted A commanding 
Saul. This view of his conduct4s confirm^ liy the* be- ihftuencihiii,the interests of the p|ib|fc, and j^duir^ an 

havior of the Jews to the apostle Paul, w&jft< they seized uim^ual i^are in tiiejd< afibetietes, have their 

him in the temple, and had nearly succaed^^.ia PittiM as d peculiar tma^ne to ths Christian ehfhrch^'to 

him to death; they cried out, Away w/th such a IJstow' .their cowmry, and io * r ** 
from the earth, for it is not fit that he .shdmd live; 'Undas He wad born lfia5sachus8tts,'May 14, 

they cried out and cast off their ulolhes, and t®*ew dust 11162 . J. 

into the air, the chief captain command him ' .to Jbe chant, 

brought into the castle,” Acts 22: 23. A great sip^lai^y 

apftears between the conduct of the Jews^i this pecasioo, ^was me pf t& 

and the behayior of the peasants in Persia, whemthey go wards, 
to court to complain of the governors, whose (Hf^ssims 

they can no longer endure. They carry thejt coi^plaShts and ya- 

against their governors by companies, consishbg of ^ve- riefty of kiwkdge ha|.’fW^ ba&^xbhedlHgK Of 
ral hundreds, and sometimes of a thou^d y ibaf repair her,s^,^||^is.couiiO'y/ wra^ar, the 

to that gate of the palace nearest to which thetr^-prioes is ^idh h^.,owAt)lbsexws^ti 9 nQ^^ fiilly 

most likely to be, where they, set themselves tcTmfihlfce the U 0 ii^t^^.,lhat childusa generally Ib^ several years in 

mo.st horrid cries, tearing their gurmeuls, and throwing cdn8^auei|^« of bei^ i^nsidpred by their friends as too 

dust into the air, and demhndingiustme,' Thu8!bag,tlpon. itoung-k She therefore, the Instruc- 

hearing these cries, sends to kno'^ me them : eon almost as socm as be could speak, and 

t]:e people deliver their complaints in wriliiirg^«a^>«diich ufas Ms eagerness and capacity fi)r improvement, 
he informs them that he will cornmij tltoc^g^jranee of Ihrit^he ijamed the alphabet ar a'^sih^e lesson; and at 
the affair to such an one as he names ; aud'incdn;$i^lience ■^C'^ge m four, could read , the fliusc and cov- 

of this justice Is usually obtained,--^ < 'iseethess. ^^Wth Ms ftlheV’s 

DUTY; any action, or course of jpetifims, which fiqw forced and recommended" by 
from the relations we sta^d in tp (Jod oiyi^n y that which he was sedulously instructed in, the ifogmnis (of r^li^on, 
a man is bound to perform by acy'aMfiitl j)r legal obli- as well as the whole circle of moral dujids. ’ Sh^t^ju^t 
gation. The various mor&l, relative, andt^firitual di^^ties him from the very dawn of his reason to fear Grfinidl.to , 
are c^sidered in their places in this woi:k.^^ead» J?«c4-. keep his commandments,^ to he conscientiouv^J^, Tcfod, 
BUVEIL, (Chaui.es Mauia, B, B.^ a divine of great affectionate, charitable and forgiving, to on aU 

jy.putation in the seventeenth century, was by birth a Jew, occasions and Under all thptmmstj>ncies, t|if <ispppf sdey 
but became a convert to Clmstiaiiity. lip his ouest of regard to* truth, and to relieve tlio».!aecessit]^ 
divine truth, mter ]^ssing through the church of Borne, -the wants of the poor fifid!ijmfm^tt]i^. She ah^ aljmed 
and the church of England, he embraced the views the at a very earfy pijeriod to*4SnUghtanMs conscience, tos^iiuike 
Baptists, and settled as pastor of the Baptist congro^ion kirn Wraid of sin, and to te&ch him to iope for pMdon 
in Grace church street, London. He was much supported, mly through the rigMeoh^pes pf (?hri4. "The imlwss- 
notwithstandiug the change in his sentiments, by many -iwonB tiwis made Ms mind in infkflcy^trerfernever 
of the dignified clergy, among whom w.ere Brs. StilUng- erased.” Hip biogr^her adds, Her iscttool room has 
fiebt, Sharp, Tillotson, Patrick, and Lloyd. Br, Duveil pub- t^ aursm^. Here he had his regular houm^ror study 
Mshed a literal exposition of the gospels of Mark and as in a school; and twice every day she heara him re- 
Luke ; also of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the minor peat Ms lessons. He was l^en for limited periods per- 
prophets.— Benedict'# putted to read suoK books /as he chose.” He often, nt 

DWELL. God in rcspect of his delight these times, read over tlm historical parts' of the Bible, 
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and gave an account of them to his mother. The minu- 
test incidents in them were thus deeply and distinctly 
fixed in his memory ; and to this circumstance we are 
probably indebted for his epic poem, “ The Conquest of 
Canaan/^ if not for his fine “ Dissertation on the History, 
Eloquence and Poetry of the Bible,” which at the age of 
twenty procured him so much honor. 

From the age of six to twelve, he made such rapid and 
extraordinary advances in every kind of knowledge, that 
he would have been ready for admission into Yale college 
at eight j and when he actually did enter at thirteen, he 
was already master of history, geography, and the 
classics. 

The last two years of his college life, he devoted four- 
teen hours each day to close study. His acquisitions were 
very great ; but his sight was irreparably injured by this 
excessive application. He was graduated in 1769, among 
the first of his class. For two years afterwards he taught 
a grammar school at New Haven with great reputation. 
His time here was regularly divided, and occtipied ; six 
hours each day m school ; eight in close and secure study ; 
ten in exercise and sleep. 

After far outstripping his rivals in the career of litera- 
ture, he was called to become a tutor in Yale college at 
the age of nineteen. This office he filled wdth advantage 
to the institution and credit to himself. Being licensed as 
a preacher, he was chosen a chaplain in the American 
army, in 1777. Soon after this appointment, his father, 
however, died ; and he w^as compelled to resign his situa- 
tion, and to take charge of his mother and a large family. 
Thus he passed five years of his life, during which he 
twice consented to serve the town as\heir representative in 


the state legislature. In May, 1795, he was elected presi- 
dent of Yale college. This was a situation eminently 
adapted to him, and one in which he was enabled to ad- 
vance the interests of learning and religion. When Dr. 
Dwight entered uwn his arduous duties, the students were 
infected with infidelity ; but in consequence of the efforts 
of his wisdom, pradence, zeal, and learning, alike firm 
and well principled, he succeeded to a great degree, in 
expelling ojfinions so inimical to the fcst interests of 
society. Afflicted by a disorder in his eyes, he was com- 
pelled, in after-years, to employ an amanuensis to pen 
from his lips his sermons. As a preacher, he was dis- 
tinguished by the originality and copiousness of his ideas ; 
the simplicity, fulness, and force of his language ; and 
the dignity, propriety, and seriousness of his manner. 
As a mofes.sor of theology, he was equally eminent ; and 
his Theology explained and defended,” in five volumes, 
tKJtavo, sbibuld be possessed by every student in divinity. 
He also wrote Travels in New England and New York,” 
four volumes, octavo ; two Sermons on “ The Dangers of 
the Infidel Philosophy,” and various other discourses. 
Dr. Dwight continued to discharge the duties of his 
station, both as a minister, and president of the college, 
and professor of theology, to the age of sixty-five ; 
when, after a long and painful illness, he expired, on 
January the lllh, 1817. His last words were, in refe- 
rence to Ihe Bth ot' Romans and the 17th of John, which 
had been read to him at his request, “ 0 what triumphant 
truths !” 

Two volumes of his sermons were published after his 
death. All his w'orks are in high esteem, both in this 
country and in Europe. — Memoir ; Jones'' s Chris. Biof^. 
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EAGLE j (nesher,)'Exod. 19: 4. Lev, 11: 13. The name 
is derived from a verb which signifies to lacerate, or tear 



in pieces. The eagle has always been considered as the 
king of birds, on account of its great strength, rapidity 
and elevation of flight, natural ferocity, and the terror it 
inspires into its fellows of the air. Its voracity is so great 
that a large extent of territory is requisite for the supply 
of proper sustenance ; and Providence has therefore con- 
st ituted it a .solitary animal ; two pair of eagles are never 
found in the same neighborhood, though the genus is 
dispersed through every quarter of the world. Its sight 
is quick, strong, and piercing, to a piwerb. In Job 
39; 27, the natural history of the eagle is finely drawn 
up 

Ifi it at thy voice that Oie eagle soars ? 

And therefore malceth his nest on high? 

The rock is the place of his habitation. 

He abides on the crag, the place of strength. 

Thence he pounces u^n his prey. ' 


Ilis eyes discern afar off. 

Even hw young <»nos drink down blood ; 

And wherever is alaugbf^r, there is he. 

Alluding to the popular opinion that the eagle assists 
its feeble young in their flight, by bearing them up on 
its own pinion.s, Mo.ses represents Jehovah as saying, 
** Ye have seen what 1 did to the Egyptians, and how I 
bore you on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto myself,” 
Exod. 19: 4. Scheuchzer has quoted from an ancient 
poet, the following beautiful paraphrase on this pas- 
sage : — 

Ac velul alitimm j)rincejm,fulvii9gnt tonaniis 
Armifrp'y tmplumcn, tl adhuc sine ribore natos 
SolHcitu refovH c«ra, pirtguisquH ferintz 
Indiilf^rt pagtm : nwx ut cum viribwt aim 
Vc^ticipea crevere, vocat blaudior aura, 

Expansa inritat pluma, dorsoqur morantes 
Excipit, attolitqw hnmeria, plauvuquc atcundo 
Eertur in arva, tinutna omri, et tamen impete preaao 
Remightm f^ntana alarum, incurvaque pinnia 
Vrla hfftna, humilea tranat auh nubibtta oraa. 

Hinc aenaim aupra alta pciit, jam Jamqur aub wira 
Erigitur, curauaqm levea eitua urgef in aurag, 

Omnia pervolitana lata loca, at agmina/attua ' 

Eertque rc^ferlque auoa vario, moremqite volandi 
Addocfit : illi auttm, ionga aaauetvdtnt docti, 

Paulutim incipiunt pennia sc credere eado 
fmpavidi : tantum a (eneria valet addere eurofn, 

2. When Balaam delivered his predictions respecting 
the fate that awaited the nations which he then paiticu- 
larizecl, he said of the Eeniies, « Strong is thy dwelling, 
and thou puttest thy nest in a rock,” (Num. 24: 21.) 
alluding to that princely bird, the eagle, which not only 
delights in soaring to the loftiest heists, but chooses the 
highest rocks, and most elevated mountains, as desirable 
situations for erecting its nest, Hab. 2: 9. Obad. 4. 
What Job says concerning the eagle, which is to he un- 
derstood in a literal sense, ** Where the slain are, there 
is he,” our Savior turns into a fine parable : “ Whereso- 
ever the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together,” (Matt. 24; 28.) that is, Wherever the guilty 

and however intermingled with the good, divine jus- 
tice, with eagle eye, will not fail to detect them, and exe- 
cute vengeance upon them, Luke 17: 37. * 

3. The swiftness of the flight of the eagle is alluded to 
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in several passages of Scripture ,• as, » The Lord shall 
bring a nation against thee from afar, from the end of the 
earth, as swift as the eagle flieth,” Beat. 28: 49. In the 
affecting lamentation of David over Saul and Jonathan, 
their impetuous and rapid career is described in forcible 
terms: <^They were swifter than eagles,- they wore 
stronger than lions,’^ 2 Sam. 1; 23. Jeremiah, when he 
beheld in vision the march of Nebuchadnezzar, cried, 

** Behold, he shall come up as clouds, and his chariots 
shall be as a whirlwind. Ilis horses are swifter than 
eagles. Woe unto us, for wc are spoiled,^’ Jer. 4: 13. 
To the wide-expanded wings of the eagle, and the rapidity 
of its flight, the same prophet btiautifully alludes in a 
subsequent chapter, where he describes the subversion of 
Moab by the same ruthless conqueror : “ Behold, he shall 
fly as an eagle, and spread his wings over Moab,’* Jer. 
48: 40. In the same manner he describes the sadden 
desolations of Ammon in the next chapter; btift, when he 
turns his c?ye to the ruins of his own country, he exclaims, 
in still more energetic language, Our persecutors are 
swifter than the eagles of the heavens,” Latn. 4: 19. 
Under the same comparison the patriarch Job describes 
the rapid flight of time : “ My days are passed away, as 
the eagle that hasteth to the prey,” Job 9: 26. The sur- 
prising rapidity with which Ihc blessings of common 
providence sometimes vanish from the grasp of the pos- 
sessor is thus described by Solomon ; “ Riches certainly j 
make themselves wings : they lly away as an eagle towards 
heaven.” Prov. 23: 5. The flight of this bird i.s as sub- i 
hmc as it is rapid and impetuous. None of the feathered 1 
race soar so high. In his daring excursions he is said to < 
leave the clouds of heaven, and regions of thunder, and i 
lightning and tem}w*st, far beneath him, and fo approach < 
the very limits of ether. There is an allusion to this 
lofty soaring in the prophecy of Obadiali, concerning the ] 
pride of Moab ; « Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle t 
and though thou set thy nesi atrioiig the stars, I hence will t 
I bring thee down, saith the Lord,” Chad. 4. The pro- ] 
phel Jeremiah pronounces the doom of Edom m i^iijiilar c 
terms : ‘‘ 0 ihon that dwellesl in the clpn.s of tho rock, „ 
that holdcst the height of tho lull ; though thou .shouldesf tl 
make thy nest high as the eagle, 1 will bring thee down si 
from thence, saith the Lortl,” Jer, 49: 16. The eagle if 
lives and retains its vigor to a great age ; and, after H 
moulting, renews its vigor so su rpn.sirigly, as to be said, ft 
hyperbohcally, to become young again, I’salm 103: 6, and ai 
Isa. 40: 31 It IS remarkable that Cyrus, compared, in tv 
Jsaiah 41): 1 1, to an eagle, (so the word tran.slaled ‘‘rave- 3^ 
nous bird” .should be rendered,) had an eagle for his en- 
sign, according to Xenophon, who u.ses, without knowing ra 
It, the identical word ol the prophet, with only a Greek tii 
termination to it : so exact i.s the correspondence betwnxt w 
the prophet and the historian, the prediction and the event, in 
-Xenophon and other ancient hi.storians inform us- that (ho m 

extended wings was the en.sign of tlu* ha 
Pei Sian rnonarchs long before it was adopted bv the it 

rn3r.'U the Persian; bor- E, 

t wed the symbol from the ancient Assyrians, in whose 

n The Scripturi' uses the ri't 

to^hp wSd 'nr arc ears inattentive lo\ 

waters of his Ln'?''- to the ha 

prayers ol ms people, the psalmist says, “His ears nre nU 

open to their cry,” Psalm 34: 15. Amonc tht Jews tht fn 

&'setJitnd^“i’n free thi 

liisear bored through with ^an awU’ whicT^t^^^^ 

the pre.sence of some judge, or macistratP 

appear a voluntary act. The ceremonv^/?Au might ani 

master’s door, and was the mark of servloHif 

age. The psalmist says, ia the person f m 

^ thou opened.” ^l>- ” Thou hast digged Z'ca^> fS 

Tins either means, Thou hast opened them ‘ i i?® 

impefin^ts, and made them attenUvt; or 
pierced them, as those of such servants were pierced r " 
to rmam wiA their meters ; and therefore im^s wU 
the oJjpftrfe and volmUary submission of wUsiah to the S 


will of the f’ather. “Make the ears of this people 
heavy,” (Isa. 0: 10,) that is, render their minds inatten- 
tive and disobedient j the prophets being said often to do 
that of which they were the innocent occasion.^ Watson. 

EARING ; an agricultural term. Tliere is a passage, 
(Gen. 45; 6.) which, if it has been occasionally misunder- 



y stootl by a reiuler, may be pardoned There remain five 
s ycar.s, in which shall be neither earino nor harvest.” It 
»• seems, that emV/g is an old English word for plojigMng ; 
3 the original word charish^ is that usually rendered 
fj “ ploughing,”, and why it should not be so translated here 
3 we cannot tell, as earmg suggests the idea of gathering 
^ cars of corn after they arc arrived at mat urily ; whereas 
^ JcKieph means to say, “there shall be neither ploughing 
nor harvest during live years.” The reader wdll perceive 
I (hat (his variation of import implies a totally different 
1 course of natural phtuiomeiia in Egypt ; for the Nile must 
have ri.sen so little a.s to have rendered hopeless ; 

or, its watem must have been so abundant, as to have 
1 overflowed the country entirely, and to have annihilated 
the use of the plough : moreover, if no ploughing, no 
sowing ; that is, harvest was not expected ; consequently 
It was not prepared fiir, in respect of corn. No doubt but 
I he Nile was deficient, it did not rise ; the peasants, there- 
Ibre, did not plough ; and to this agrees the account ot“ an 
ancient aulhor, that for nine years together, the Nile did 
not rise to half a harvest. S<.»e also 1 Sam. 8: 12. Exod. 
34: 21. I.sa. 30: 24.— 

EARNEST ; Somewhat given in hand to give assu- 
rance, the what more is propiised shall be given in due 
time. It differs from a pledge, as it is not taken back 
when full payment is made. The Holy Ghost and his 
influences are the earnest, of our inheritance ; are of the same 
nature, though not degree of application, with our eternal 
happiness -, ami they give us assurance that in due time 
it shall be bestowed upon us. 2 Cor. 1: 22, and 5; 5. 
Eph. 1: \i.-r-Bro7vn i Bnetj. Amer. 

EAR-RINGS, and Nose-Jcwels, were the favorite orna- 
ments among the Eastern females. Both are frequently 
mentioned in Scripture. Sir John Chardin says, “ It is 
the cu-stom in almost all the East, for the women to w-ear 
rings in their noses, in the left nostril, which is bored 
low down in the middle. These rings are of gold, and 
have commonly two pearls and one ruby between them, 
placed in the ring ; 1 never saw a girl, or young woman 
in Arabia, or in all Persia, who did not wear a ring after 
this manner in her nostril.” His testimony is confirmed 
by that of Egmont and Dr. Russel. Two words are used 
in the Scriptures to denote these ornamental rings, nezem 
and agil, Mr. Harmcr seems to think they properly sig- 
nified ear-rings ; but this is a mistake ; the sacred writers 
use them promilicuously for the rings both of the nose and 
of the ears. Tliat writer, however, is probably right in 
supposing that nezem is the name of a much smaller ring 
than agU. Chardin observed two sorts of rings in the 
East ; one so small and close to the car, that there is no 
vacuity between them ; the other so large, as to admit the 
fore-finger between it and the car ; these last adorned 
with a ruby and a pearl on each side, strung on the ring. 
Some of these ear-rings had figures upon them, and 
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strange characters, which he believed were talismans or 
charms j but which were probably the names and symbols 
of Uieir false gods. W”e know from the testimony of 
Pliny, that rings with the images of their gods were worn 
by the Bonmns. The Indians say, they are preservatives 
against enchantment ; upon which Chardin hazards a 
very probable conjecture, that the ear-rings of Jacob’s 
family were perhaps of this kind, which might be the 
reason of his demanding them, that he might bury 
them under the onk before they went up to Betliel.— 
Watson. 

EARTH The restriction ol the term “earth” 
Judea is more common in Scripture than is usually sup- 
posed; and this a^pceptation of it has great eflcct on 
several pavssagea, in which it ought to be so understood. 

Earth in a moral sense is opposed to heaven, and to 
what is spiritual. “ He that is of the eartli is earthy, and 
speaketh of the earth ; he that cometh from aliove is above 
all,” John 3; 31. “ If ye then be risen with Christ, set 
your affections on things above, not on things, on the 
earth,” Col. 3; I, 2. — Wetstm. 

EARTHLY ; having the affections fixed on the 
affairs of this life : it is opposed to heavenly-niindcdncss. 
Jam. 3: 15. — Cahmt. j 

EARTHQUAKE. The Scriptures speak of several 
earthquakes. One happened in the twenty -seventh year 
of Uzziah, king of Judah, in the year of the world 3221. 
Tills is mentioned in Amos 1: 1, and in Zechariah 11: 5. 
Josephus says that its violence divided a mountaiu, which 
lay west of Jerusalem, and drove one part of it four 
furlongs. A very memorable earthquake is that w’hich 
happened at our Savior’s death, Matt. 27: 51. Many 
have thought that this was perceived tbrougliout tin* 
world. Others arc of opinion that it was felt only in 
Judea, or even m the temple al Jerusalem. St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem says, that tlie rocks upon mount Calvary w'ere 
shown in his time, which had been rent asunder by this 
earthquake. Mauiidrell arnl, Sandy s testify the same, 
and say that they examined tlie lireaehes in the rock, and 
W'cre convinced that they were the effects of an earth- 
quake. it must have been terrible, since the centurion 
and those with him were so affected by it, as to acknow- 
ledge the innocence of our Savior, Luke 23: 47. Phlegon, 
Adrian\s freedman, relates that, together with the cebpse, 
which happened at noon-day, m the fourth year of the 
two hundred and second Olympiad, or A. U. 33, a very 
great earthquake was also felt, principally in, Bithynia. 
The effects ot God’s tiower, wrath, and vengeance are 
compared to earthquakes, Psalm 18:7. 4(); 2. 111:4. 
All earthquake signifies also, in prophetic language, the 
dissolution of governineiits and the overthrow of' states. — 
Watson. 

EAST ; one of the four cardinal points of the world ; 
namely, tliat particular point of the horizon in winch the 
.sun is seen to rise. The Ikdirews exiiress the east, west, 
north, and south, by w'ords which signify before, behind, 
left, and right, according lo the situation of ,a m:in who 
lias his face t u rued lo wa rds the cast . By the ea st , they Irc- 
qucntly descTibe, nut only Arabia Dcserta, and the liu. ls 
of Mo:ib and Ammon, vdiich lay lo tbe east of Pale.slinc, 
but alM) Assyria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and CJialdea, 
though they are situated rather to the north than to the 
cast of Judea. Balaam, Cyrus, and the wise men w-ho 
visiteil Bethlehem at the time Christ was horn, are said to 
come from the cast, Num. 23: 7. Isa. B»: 11. Matt. 2: 1. — 
Watson. 

EASTBURN, (.Foseph ;) a preacher to seamen in Phi- 
ladelphia, who died January 3(1, 1828, aged seventy-nine. 
Many thousands attended his funeral. At the grave, Dr. 
Green delivered an addrt'ss. When he began to preach 
lo seamen, about 1820, we procured,” he said, “ a .sail 
loft* and on the sabbath hung out a flag. As the sailors 
came by, they hailed us, “ Ship ahoy !” We answered 
them. They asked us, “ Where we w’ere bound ?” Wc 
told them to the port of New Jerusalem — and that they 
would do well to go in the fleet. Well,” said they, “ wc 
will come in and hear your terms.” This w^as the begin- 
ning of the mariners’ church. Mr. Eastman was emi- 
nently pious, and devoted to the salvation of seamen. — 
Alien* 


EASTER ; an eodesiastical festival commemorative 
of the resurrection of Christ. It originated in the circum- 
stance that Christ was typified by the paschal lamb, 
ordained by Moses to be slam at the feast of the jiassover ; 
the feast being considered as a continuation, m its fulfil- 
weiU, of the Jewish festival. The English name Bastery 
and tlie German OsterUf are derived from the name of the 
Teutonic goddess Ostera (Anglo-Saxon Eosire^) whose 
festival was celebrated by the ancient Saxons with pecu- 
liar solemnities, in the month of April, and for which, as 
in many other instances, llie first Romish missionaries 
suhstiliited liie- pa.schal feast. 

As early as the second century, there were keen disputes 
respecting the day on which this feast should be kept : 
the Eastern church persisting in observing it on the same 
day with the Jews ; while the Western celebrated it on 
Sunday, ns the day of Christ’s resurreciioori. The dispute 
was finally settled at the council of Nice, in 325, which 
ordained that it should be kept always on a Sunday j only 
as it was a movable feast, no small diflicnlty long con- 
tinued lo be felt as to its adjustment. See Bibl. Eepos* 
for Jan. 1834. — Hmut. Bw h. 

EATING. The ancient Hebrews did not cat indiffe- 
rently with all persons : they would have esteemed them- 
sclve.s polluted and dishonored by eating with people of 
another religion, or of an odious profession. In Joseph’s 
day they neither ate with the Egyptians, nor the Egyptians 
with them, (Gen. 43: 32,) nor, in our Savior’s time, w'ilh 
the Samaritans, John 4: 9. The Jews were scandalized 
at Christ’s eating with publicans and sinners, Ma4,t. tk- 11. 
A& there were several sorts of meats, the use of w^hicli 
was prohibited, they could not ( oiiveniently eat with those 
who partook of them, fearing lo receive pollution by 
touching such food, or if by accident any particle.s of it 
should fall on them. The ancient Hebrews, at their 
meaks, had each his separate table. Joseph, entertaining 
his brethren in Egypt, seated them separately, each at his 
particular table; and iV' himself set down separately from 
tbe Egyptians who ate witli him ; but he sent to his 
brethren jiortions out, of the provisions which were before 
him, Gen. 43. 31, &c. 

The ancient manners which wc see in Homer, we see 
likewise in Scripture, witli regard to eating, drinking, and 
cnterlainment.s : we find great plenty, but little delicacy ; 
and great rc.sjicct and honor paid to the guesl.s by serving 
them pk-ntifully. Joseph si*nt his brother Benjamin a 
portion five times larger than those of his other brethren. 
The women <lid not appear at table in entertainments with 
the men j this would have been an indecency, as it is at 
ihi.s day throughout the East. 

The prcasciit Jews, before they sit down lo table, care- 
fully wash their hands : thov' s(R'ak of this ceremony as 
cssfMitiul and obligatory. Alter meals they wash them 
again. Wlien they sit down lo tabic, the master of the, 
lionse, or the cliicl person in the company, taking bread, 
bit'uks it, but does not wholly separate it; then, putting 
bis hand on it, he ic.eites this blessing: “ Blessed be thou, 
O Lord our God, the King of the world, who produce.st 
the bread of the earth.” Those present answer, “ Amen.” 
Having distributed the bread among the guests, he takes 
the vessel of wine in his right hand, saying, “ Blessed 
artlbuu, O Lord our GckI, King of the world, who hast 
produced the, fruit of the vine.” They then repeal the 
twenty-third Psalm. Buxtorf, and Leo gf Modena, who 
have given particular accounts gf the Jewish ceremonies, 
(liflbr in some circumstances ; the reason is, Buxtorf wrote 
principally the ceremonies of the German Jews; and Leo, 
those of the Italian Jews. TKcy lake care that, after 
meals, there shall bg a piece of bread remaining on the 
table; the master of the house orders a glas.s to be 
washed, fills it with wine, and, elevating it, says, “ Let 
us bles.s him of wdiose benefits we have been partaking 
the re.st answer, “ Blessed be He who has heaped his 
favors on us, and by his goodness has now fed us. Then 
he recites a pretty long prayer, wherein he thanks God for 
his, many benefttS vouchsafed to Israel ; beseeches him to 
pity Jerusalem and his temple, to re.storc the throne of 
David, to send Elias and the Messiah, to deliver tbem out 
of their long captivity, A;c. All present answer, “ Amen ; 
and then recite Psalm 34: 0, 10. Then, giving the glass 
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with the little wine in it to be drunk round, he drinks 
what is left, and the table is cleared. (See Banquets.) 

Partaking of the benefits of Christas sacrifice by faith, is 
also c^ed eating, because this is the support of our spiri- 
tual life, John 6: 53, 56. Hosca reproaches the priests 
of his time with eating the sins, or rather sin*ofterings of 
the people, (Hosea 4: 8.) that is, feasting on their sacri- 
fices, rather than reforming their manners. John the 
Baptist is said to have conn^ neither eating nor drink- 
ing, (Matt. 11: 18.) that is, ns other men did; for he 
lived in the wilderness, on locusts, wild honey, and water, 
Matt. 3: 4. Luke 1: 15. 'Phis is expressed, in Luke 7: 33, 
by his neither eating bread,'^ nor drinking wine.^^ 
On the other hand, the Son of man is said, in Matt. 11: 19, 
to have come '' eating and drinking that is, as others 
did ; and that too with all sorts of persons, Pharisees, 
publicans, and sinners. — Watmi. 

EBADIANS; certain Arabian Christians, who settled 
in Hirah, a town of Irack, and m its neighborhood, where 
they built huts, and formed villages, in order to enjoy the 
free exercise of their religion. The name irnplic.s, Ser- 
vants of God. — Broughton^ s Dirt.; ^ViUiams. 

EBAL ; a celebrated mountain in the tribe of Ephraim, 
near Shechem, over against mount Gerizira. These two 
mountains are within two hundred paces of each other, 
and separated by a deep valley, in which stood the town 
of Shechem. The two mountains are much alike in 
magnitude and form, being of a semi-circular figure, 
about half a league in length, and, on the sides nearest 
Shechem, nearly perpendicular. One of tliem is barren ; 
the other, covered with a beautiful verdure. Moses com- 
manded the Israelites, as soon as they should have passed 
the river Jordan, to go directly to Shechem, and divide 
the whole multitude into two bodies, each composed of six 
tribes • one company to be pla<*ed on Ebal, and the other 
on Gerizim. The six tribes that were on Gcrizim were 
to pronounce blessings on those who should faithfully 
observe the law of the Lord, and the six others on mount 
Ebal were to pronounce curses against those who should 
violate it, Deut. IJ; 29, &c. 27: and 28: Josh. 8: 30, 31.— 
— Watson. 

EBED-MELECH ; a eunuch or servant of king Zede- 
kiah, who, being informed that Jeremiah was imprisoned 
in a place full of mire, informed the Iring of it, and was 
the means of his restoration to safely, though not to 
liberty. For this humanity he was promised divine pro- 
tection, and after the city was taken by Nebuzaradan he 
was preserved, Jer. 38: 7. — Calmct. 

EBENEZER; the name of that field wherein the 
Israelites were defeated by the Philistines, when the ark 
of the Lord was taken, (1 Sam. 4:1.) also a memorial 



set up by S^uel to commemorate a victory ovei 
the Philistines. The word signifies, the stone of help ; anc 
It ww erected by thyirophel, saying, Hitherto the Lon 
hath helped us.^’— Watsm. 

EB£R. (^Heber.) 

EBIONITES j a sect of the first two or three centuries 
but it 28 not certain whether they received their name fron 
a leader of the name of Ebion, (whom Br. Lardner con 
siders as a disciple of Cerinthus,) or from Ac meaning o! 


the Hebrew word ehion^ ivhich implies poverty ; and if the 
latter, whether they assumed the name, as affecting to be 
poor, like the Founder of Christianity j or whether it was 
conferred on them by way^ of reproach, as being of the 
lower orders. The use of the term, also, according to Dr. 
Horsley, was various and indefinite. Sometimes it was 
the peculiar name of those sects that denied both the 
divinity of our Lord, and his miraculous conception. 
Then its meaning was extended, to take in another party ; 
who admitted the miraculous conception of Jesus, but 
still denied his divinity, and questioned hispreviou.s exist- 
ence. At last, it seems, the Nazarites, whose error was 
rather a superstitious severity in their practice, than any 
deficiency in their faith, were included by Origen in the 
infamy of the appellation. Dr. Priestley, claiming the 
Ebiohites as Je:vush Unitarians, considers the ancient 
Nazarenes, that is, the first Jewish converts, as the true 
Ebionites ; these, he thinks, were called Nazarenes, from 
their attachment to Jesus of Nazareth ; and Ebion ile.s, 
from their poor and mean condition, just as .some of the 
Refonners were called Beghards or beggars. The doctor 
cites the authorities of Origen and Epiphanius, to prove 
that both these denominations related to thh same people, 
diflering only like the Socinians, in receiving or rejecting 
I lie fact of tiie miraculou.s conception ; and neither, as he 
assures us, werc reoktmed heretics by any writers of the 
two first centuries. To this Dr. Horsley replies, that both 
Jews and heathens called the first Christians Nazarenes, 
in allusion to the mean and obscure birth-place of their 
master, Jesus of Nazareth, (Matt. 2: 23. Acts 10: 38.) 
but insists, and answers every pretended proof to the 
contrary, that the l<;rm Nnzarenes was never applied to 
any distinct sect of Christians before the final destruction 
of Jerusalem by Adrian. Dr. Scmler, a German writer, 
gives the following opinion : Those who more rigidly 
maintained the Mosaic observances, and who were nu- 
merous in Palestine, are usually called Ebionites and 
Nasara»ans. Some believe that they ought not to be 
reckoned heretics ; others think that they were united in 
doctrine, differing only in name ; others place them in the 
second century. It is of little consequence whether we 
distinguish or not the Nazarenes, or Nasararans, from the 
Ebionites. It is certain that both these classes were te- 
nacious of the Mosaic ceremonies, and more inclined to 
the Jews than to the Gentiles, though they admitted the 
Messiahslup of Jesus, in a very low and judaizing man- 
ner. The Ebionites held in execration the doctrine of the 
apostle Paul.” Dr. J. Pye Smith, who quotes this passage 
from Dr. Semler, adds, “ Such, it is apprehended, on 
grounds of reasonable probability, was the origin of Uni- 
tarianism ; the child of Judaism inisunderkood, and 
of Christianity imperfectly received .” — Watson / Hend. 
Suck; Williams. * 

EBODA ; a town in Arabia Petrma. Probably Oboda, 
or Oboth, Num. 2J: 10. 33: 43, 44. — Calmet. 

EBONY ; an Indian wood, black, hard, heavy, and 
easily taking a beautiful poli.sh. It was anciently re- 
garded as a valuable article of merchandise. Ezek. 27; 15. 

ECBATANA ; a city of Media, which, according to 
Herodotus, was built by Dejoce.s, king of the Medes. It 
was situated on a gentle declivity, distant twelve stadia 
from mount Orontes, and was in compass one hundred 
and fifty stadia, and, next to Nineveh and Babylon, was 
one of the strongest and most beautiful cities of the East. 
After the union of Media with Persia, it was the summer 
residence of the Persian kings. Here is shoum the tomb 
of Mordecai and Esther ; as well as that of Avicenna, 
the celebrated Arabian physician. The sepulchre of the 
former stands near the centre of Hamadan : the tombs are 
covered by a dome, on which is the following inscription 
in Hebrew: **This day, 15lh of the month Adar, in Ae 
year 4474 from the creation of the world, was finished 
the building of Ais temple over the graves of Mordecai 
and Esther by the hqnds of the good-hearted brothers, 
Elias and Samuel, the sons of the deceased Ismael of 
Kashan.” This inscription, the date of which proves the 
dome to have been built eleven hundred yeajr;s, was sent 
by Sir Gore Ousley to Sir John Malcolm, who has given 
it in his History of Persia ; who also says that the tombs, 
which are of a black-c.olored wood, are evidently of very 
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great antiquity, but in good preservation, as the wood has 
not perished, and the inscnptions are still very legible. 
Sir R. K. Porter has given a more particular description 
of this tomb. The inscription upon it is as folly's : 

Mordecai, beloved and honored by a king, was great 
and good. His garments were as those of a sovereign. 
Ahasuerus covered him with this rich dress, and also 
placed a golden chain around his neck. The city of Su.sa 
rejoiced at his honors, and his high fortune became the 
glory of the Jews.’^ The inscription which encompasses 
the sarcophagus of Mordecai, is to this effect : “ It is said 
by David, Preserve me, O Gkid ! T am now in thy pre- 
sence. 1 have cried at the gate of heaven, that thou art 
my God ; and what goodness 1 have received from thee, 
O Lord ! Those whoso btulies arc now. licneath m this 
earth, when animated by thy mercy, were great ; and 
whatever happiness was besUiwcd upon them in this 
world, came from thee, OGod! Their grief and sutier- 
ings were many, at the first ; but they became happy, 
becau.se they always called ufK>n thy holy name in their 
miseries. Thou hftedst me up, and I licoame powerful. 
Thine enemies sought to destroy me, in the early tunes 
of my life j but the shadow of thy hand was upon me, and 
covered me, as a lent from their wicked purposes! — 
Mordecai.” The following is the corresponding inscrip- 
tion on the sarcophagus of Esther: “I praise thee, O God, 
that thou hast created me ! t know that my sins merit 
jmnishment, yet 1 ho])e for mercy at thy hands ; for when- 
ever I call upon thee, thou art with rue ; thy iioly presence 
secures me from all evil. My heart is at ease*, and my 
feaf of thee increases. My life became, through thy 
goodness, at the last, full oi peace. O God, do not shut 
my soul out from thy divine presence ! Those whom thou 
lovest, never feel the torments of hell. Ltead me, 0 mijr- 
ciful Father, to the life of life j that J may be tilled with 
the heavenly fruits of paradise! — Esther.” The Jews 
at Hamadari have no tradition of the cause of Kstlier and 
Mordecai having been interred at that iilace ;-but, however 
that might be, there are sufficient reasons for twdieving 
the validity of their interment in this spot. 

The strongest evidence we can have of the truth of 
any liisioncal fact is, its commemoration by an annual 
festival. It is well known, that several imfiortant events 
in Jewish history are thus celebrated ; and amongst the 
rest, the feast of Purim is kept on the 13th and 14th of the 
month Adar, to commemorate the deliverance obtained by 
the Jews, at the intercession of Esther, from the genejul 
massacre ordered by Alvasuerus, and the slaughter they 
were permitted to make of their enemit^s. Now on tins 
•same festival, in the same day and month, J jwi.sh pil- 
grims resort from all quarters to the sepulchre of Mordecai 
and E.stherj and have done so for centuries, — a .strong 
presumptive proof that the tradition of their burial in this 
place rests on some authentic foundation, 

EcViatana was encompassed with seven walls, of une- 
qual heights ; the largest, according to Herodotus, (Ub. i. 
cap. 98!) was equal in extent with those of Athens ; that 
is, one hundred and seventy-eight furlongs, or nearly 
eight leagues, TJiucyd. lib. i. It .still sub.sists, under the 
name of' Hamadan, in laiitude, thirty-four degrce.s and 
fifty -three minute.s north ; longitude, forty degrees ea.st. 
Its inhabitants are stated by Mr. Kmnier to be about 
forty thousand, including about six hundred Jewish fami- 
lies. — IFtftsor* ; Calmct. 

ECCLESIASTES j a canonical book of the Old Testa- 
ment. This word is feminine in the Hebrew j but the 
Greeks and Latins, not regarding the gender, render it 
MedtsiasteSf an orator, one who speaks in public. Solomon 
describes himself in the first verse, The word.s of Kohe- 
leth, (Eng. Vers, ‘the Preacher,’) the son of David, king 
of Jerusalem.” He mentions his works, his riches, his 
buildings, and his proverbs, or parables, and that he was 
the wisest and happiest of all kings in Jerusalem ; which 
description plainly characterizes Solomon. This book is 
generally thought to be the production of Solomon’s re- 
pentance, toward the latter end of his life. It proposes 
the sentiments of the Sadducees and Epicureans in their 
full force J proves excellently by a philosophical induction 
from the experience of human life, the vanity of all 
earthly things, apaij: from the possession of the divine 


favor, and the prospects of immortality ; the little benefit 
of men’s restless and busy cares, and the UDsatisf)ring 
nature of all their knowledge-, but concludes, “Let us 
hear the conclusion of the whole mailer : Fear God, and 
keep his commandments, for this is the whole of man,” 
In this, all his obligations terminate ; this is his only 
means to happines.s, present and future. In reading this 
book, care should be taken not to deduce opinions from 
detached sentiments, but from the general scope and com- 
bined force of the whole. — Calmct. 

ECCLESIASTICAL j an appellation given to whatever 
belongs to the church : thus we say, ecclesiastical polity, 
jurisdiction, history, &c. — Hmd. Buck. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY ; a norration of the 
transact ions, revolutions, and events that relate to 
the church. Ah to the utility of church history, Dr. 
Jortin, who was an acute writer on this subject, shall 
here speak for us : he ol)scrve.s, I. That it will show us 
the amazing progress of ChristiaTiity through the Roman 
empire, through the East and West, although the powers 
of the world erneUy opposed it. 2. Connected with 
Jewish and Vagnn history, it will show us the total de- 
structimi of Jerusalem, the overthrow' of the Jewnsh church 
and slate; and the continuance of that unhappy nation 
for seventeen hundred years, though dispersed over the 
face of the earth, and oppressed nt difl’ere.nt times by 
Pagans, Christians, and Mahometans. 3. It .shows us that 
the increase of Ciinstianity jiroduccd, in the countries 
where it wnis received, the overthrow and extinction of 
paganism, which, after a feeble resistance, perished about 
the sixth century. 4. U shows us how Christianity hath 
been Continued and delivered down from the a|x>stolical to 
the present age. 5. It show's us the various opinions 
wdiich prevailed at different times amongst the fathers 
and other Christians, and how' they departed, more or 
less, from the simplicity of tlu? gospel, ti. It will enable 
us to form a true judgment of the merit of the falliers, 
and of the use which is io be made of them. 7. It will 
show us the evil ol’ iiniiosmg unreasonable terms of com- 
munion, and requiring Christians to profess doctrines not 
pro|Kmnded in scriptural W' but inferred as conse- 
queiice.s from pas&age.s of Scripture, which one may' call 
systems of consequential divinity. 8. It will show us the 
origin and progress of popery ; and, lastly, it w'lll show' 
us, 9. The origin and jirogrcss of the Reformation. 

Eeclesiasiicul history is a very important branch of 
.study, bnt one which is attended with many difiiculties. 
The widely-spread and diversified circumstances of the 
Chnstian church, even frfim the earliest period, render it 
difficult to arrive at .satisfactory views of many events m 
wdiich It w'as concerned. Those events were seldom re- 
corded at the time, or by the. persons who lived on the 
spot. The early wTiters who undertook to give the history' 
of the church, were not well .skilled in the laws of historic 
truth and evidence, nor always w'cU fitted to apply tho.se 
laws. Opinions and statements scattered over the pages 
of the fathers and their successors, are often vague, dis- 
cordant, and “unsatislkctary, presenting almost endless 
perplexity, or matter of debate. While these and other 
causes contribute to render ecclesiastical history very 
difficult, they w'ho have devoted themselves to it in modern 
limes, look at the subjects of their investigation through 
mediums which tend to color or distort most of the facts 
passing under their review. Their associations and habits 
of thinking lead them unconsciously to attach modem 
ideas to ancient terms and usages. The W'ord c/mrchy for 
instance, almost invariably suggests the idea of a body 
allied to the state, and holding the orthodox creed. The 
heretics of church history are genenallv regarded as 
men of erroneous principles and immoral lives. Councils 
are bodies representative, and clothed with something 
approaching to infallible authority. Bishops arc not re- 
gained as pastors of particular congregations, but ecclesi- 
astical rulers of provinces. All these things tend greatly 
to bewilder ‘and jierplex an inquirer into the true state of 
the profession of Christianity during a long sncces.sion of 
ages } and from their distracting influence, even the 
strongest minds can scarcely be protected. Impariiaiity 
is commonly professed, and, in most instances, honestly 
intended, but very rarely exercised. 
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See Dr, JortinU Charge on the Use and Importance of 
Bcdesiasticcd History ^ in nis Works, vol. vii. ch. 2. 

For ecclesiastical hisiorians, see BuseMus^ Bed. Hist, 
with ValesM notes ; Baronii Ann&lm Bed. ; Spondani An- 
stales Sacri ; Parei Universalis Hist. Bed. ; Lampe, Dupin^ 
^anheim. and Mosheim’s Bed. Hist. ; Fuller's and Warner\s 
Bed. Hist, of Bngland ; Jortinh liernarhs on Brel. Hist. ; 
Millards Propagation of Christianity; Gillies^ Historical 
Collections; J)r. BrsKine's Sketches, and Bohtnsonh Be- 
searches. The most recent are, Dr. Campbells, Gregory's, 
Milner^s, and Dr. Ilaivcis’s ; Schrodrs, .Tones's, and Nean- 
der\s, all of which have their excellencies. See also Ma- 
ther's Magnalia ; Male's History of the Puritans ; Hogiie 
and Bennett's History of the Dissenters ; Tvimey, and Bene- 
dict's His ton/ of the Baptists. 

For the history of the church under the Old Testament, 
the reader may consult Millar's History of the Church; 
Prideavx and Hhuek ford's Connections ; Dr. Watts's Scrip- 
ture History ; Fkury's History of the Israi lites ; and espe- 
cially John's History of the Hebrew Commonwealth . — Hend. 
Buck. 

ECCLESIASTICAL FOLTTY ; the rules by which 
churches are ;?ovcrned, as to their spiritual concerns. 

It appears that all Protestants immediately after the 
Refonnation, with the exception of the Baptists, whilst 
they abjured the papal supremacy, were united in holding 
that the mode of administering the chuich might be 
varied, some of them being attached to episcopacy, others 
to presbytery ; but all founding this attachment upon the 
judgment which they had formed as to the tendency or 
utility of either of these modes of government.. An idea 
soon was avowed by some of the reformers, that the 
whole regulation of the church pertained to the magis- 
trate ; this branch of power being vested in him no less 
than that of administenng the civil government j and to 
this opinion tfie name of Erastianism, from Erastus, who 
first defended it, was given. Cranmer, in an official 
reply which he made to certain questions that had been 
.submitted for his consideration, declared, “that the civil 
ministers under the king’s majesty be those that shall 
please his highness for the lime to put in authority under 
him ; as, for example, the lord chancellor, lord great 
master, &c. ; the ministers of God’s w'onl under his 
majesty be the bishops, parsons, vicars, arul such other 
priests as be appointed by his highness to that ministra- 
tion ; as, for example, the bishop of Canterbury, &:c. 
i\ll the said officers and ministers, as well of the one sort 
as the other, be appointed, assigned, and elected in every 
place by the laws and orders of kings and princes.” By 
the great majority of Protestants, however, the tenets of 
Erastus were eondemnetl ; for they maintained that the 
Lord Jesus had conveyed to his church a spiritual power 
quite distinct from the temporal ; and that it belonged to 
the ruinisters of religion to exercise it, for promoting the 
s|»ii mini welfare of the Christian community. But, w'hilst 
liicy disputed as to this point, they agreed in admitting 
there was no model prescribed in the New Testament for 
n Christian church, as there had been in the Mosaical 
oc'onomy for the Jewish church ; and that it was a bmneh 
of the liberty of the disciples of Christ, or one of their 
privileges, to (•house the ])olily wdiicb seemed to them lx*st 
adapted for extending the power and influence of re- 
ligion. 

h rom this fundamental mistake, it is nee,dless to say 
what contusion and errors have arisen in Christendom. 
On this very foundation, grew up the whole mass of papal 
superstitions, and almost all the divisions among Protest- 
ants. Never will these divisions be healed, nor those 
Mi]>erstitions purged away, until the great principle is 
universally and fully recognised that there is a divine 
model of church government prescribed in the New Tes- 
tament, and that apostolic practice under the law of Christ 
is designed as a universal pattern. Did ever any man 
think of a different hypothesis till he found aiiistolic 
practice against him? Why else do we observe the first 
day Sabbath? If the apostolic churches are not a model 
to us, the descriptions of them, and the directions given 
to them, are usele&s to us. Why are we called upon to 
be followers of the apostles without exception or limita- 
tion ? And why are the later New Testament ehurebes 


referred to the earlier as patterns? 1 Cor. 7: 17. 14: 33. 
1 Cor. 11: 16. 16: 1. Titus 1: 5. — Watsort; Carson. 

ECCLESIASTICAL STATES. (See States of the 
Church ; also, Curia Papal.) 

ECCLESIASTICTJS ; an apocryphal book, so called in 
Latin, either to distin^ish it from Ecclesiastes, or to 
show that it contains, as well as that, precepts and exhor- 
tations to wisdom and virtue. The Greeks call it “ The 
Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach.” It contains max- 
ims and instructions, useful iu all stales and conditions 
of life. Some of the ancients ascribed this work to Solo- 
mon ; but the author is much more modern than Solomon, 
and sjieaks of several persons who lived after that |)rince. 
The translator of it into Greek came into Egypt in the 
thirty-eighth year of Ptolemy VII. surnamed Euergetes, 
the second of that name ; as he says in his preface. The 
author of the Latin translation from the Greek is un- 
known. .Terome says, the church received Ecclcsiasticus 
for edification, but not to authorize any point of doctrine. 
— Calmet. 

ECDIPPA ; (otherwise Achzib : which see.) 

ECKING, (Samiusl,) author of a small but excellent 
volume of essays on theological subjects, was bom at 
Shrewsbury, December the 5th, 1757. He received the 
rudiments of his education in his native place, at a school 
kept by a Mr. Bocire, who, at the age of fifteen, engaged 
him in the capacity of usher ; a station which he held for 
two years, until the master’s death put an end to the 
school. He then became usher in a respectable academy, 
in the same towm, kept by Mr. Gi'iitleman, a dissenting mi- 
nister, with wdiom he continued till the beginning of 1778,' 
when he ojiened a school on his own account, and met 
with considerable encouragement. His parents were of 
the established church, and there he himself attended on 
the ministry of tlie Rev. Richard De Courcy, from whom 
he imbibed his first relish for the good word of God, and 
of whom he wras an ardent admirer. During the contro- 
versy on baptism, however, being led to an investigation 
of the subject, he embraced the views of the Baptists. 
He was immersed, on a personal profession of his faith in 
Christ, and became, a member of the Baptist church in 
Shrewsbury. In 1781, he was invested with the suflrages 
of his brethren, to preach the gospel of God. 

He settled in Chester the following year, and there con- 
tinued until the period of his death, which took place on 
the 5th of Febmary, 1785, at the early age of twenty- 
seven, occasioned by typhus fever. Tn the preceding year, 
he published Three Essays, on Grace, Faith, and Expe- 
rience J wherein several Gospel Truths are stated and 
illustrated, and their opposite errors pointed out.” A se- 
cond edition appeared in 1791, with some additions, 
amongst which was “ A short Account of the Author j 
Considerations on the Faith of Devils ) The Confession of 
Faith delivered at his Ordination ; and a few Observatiims 
oil the Sentiments of Sandernan and Cudworth.” A third 
edition was printed at Liverpool, about ten years after, 
including “Four Sermons,” transcribed, by a friend, 
from his short-hand notes ; and a fourth edition, compris- 
ing the wdiole, was printed at Berwick-upon-Tweed, in 
1827. lie was a young man of very promising talents j 
nnd, had his life been spared, certainly bid fair to become 
one of the brightest ornaments of the denomination to 
which he belonged — Memrnr pref red to his Essays ; Jmes's 
Chns. Biog. 

ECLECTICS J a sort of ancient philosophers, who 
professed to select whatever was good and true from all 
the other philosophical sects. The Eclectic philosophy 
was in a flourishing state at Alexandria when our Savior 
was upon earth. Its founders formed the design of se- 
lecting from the doctrines of all former philosophers such 
opinions as seemed to approach nearest the truth, a,nd of 
combining them into one system. They held Plato in the 
highest esteem ; but did not scruple to join with his dw- 
trines whatever they thought conformable to reason in 
the tenets of other philosophers. Potamon, a Platonist, 
appeal's to have been the projector of this plan. 

The Eclectic system was brought to perfection by Am- 
monius Saccas, who blended Christianity witfi his philo- 
sophy, and founded the sect of the Ammonians, or New 
Plalonists, in the .second century. The moral doctrine of 
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the Alexandrian school was as follows : — The mind of 
man, originally a portion of the divine Being, having 
fallen into a state of darkness and defilement, by its union 
with the body, is to be gradually emancipated from the 
chains of matter, and rise by contemplation to the know- 
ledge and vision of God. The end of philosophy, there- 
fore, is the liberation of the soul from its corporeal impri- 
sonment. For this purpose, the Eclectic philosophy re- 
commends abstinence, witli other voluntary mortifica- 
tions and religious exercises. In the mfaucy of the 
Alexandrian school, not a few of the professors of Chris- 
tianity were led by the pretensions of the Eclectic sect, to 
imagine that a coalition might, with great advantage, be 
formed between its system and that ol' Christianity. This 
union appeared the more desirable, when several philoso- 
phers of this sect became converts to the Christian faith. 
The consequence Avas, that pagan ideas and opinions were 
by degrees mixed with the pure and simple doctrines of 
the gospel. (Sec Platonism.) — IfTatson j' Bib. liep. 1831. 

ECLIPSE. The word (fkleipah) crfip.se, signifies failure ^ 
namely, of light. An eclipse of the sun is caused by the 
intervention of the moon, at new, or in conjunction with 
the sun, intercepting his light from the earth, either totally 
or partially. An eclipse of the moon is cau.sed by the 
intervention of the earth, intercepting the sun's light from 
the moon, when full, or in opposition to the sun, cither 
totally or partially. A total eclipse of the moon may oc- 
casion a privation of her light for an hour aiul a half, 
during her total immersion in the shadow j whereas, a 
total eclipse of the sun can never last in any particular 
place above four minutes, when the moon is nearest to 
the earth, and her shadow thickest. Hence it appears, 
that the darkness which “ overspread the whole land of 
Judea,” at the time of our Lord’s crucifixion, was preter- 
natural, ^‘from the sixth until tlie ninth hour,” <»r from 
noon till three in the tiftcrnooii, in its duration, and also 
in its time, about lull moon, when the moon ccmld not 
possibly eclipse the. sun. It Was necompanied by an 
earthquake, which altogether struck the spectators, and 
among them the centurion and Roman guard, vith great 
fear, and a conviction that Jesirs was the Son of God, 
Matt. 27: 51—54. 

Eclipses, says Dr. Hales., are justly reckoned among the 
surest and most unerring characters of chronology ; fiir they 
can be calculated with great exactness backwaixis as well 
as forwards ; and there is such a variety of di.simct cir- 
cumstances of the lime when, and the place where, they 
were seen ; of the duration, or iK'ginmng, middle, or end 
of every eclipse, and of the quantity, or number of digits 
eclipsed; that there is no danger of confounding any two 
eclipses togetlicr, when the circunrslances attending each 
are noticed with any tolerable degree of precision. ‘ Thus, 
to an eclipse of the moon incidentally noticed by the great 
Jewish chroiiologer, Josephus, shortly before tlie death of 
Herod the Great, wc owe the deterniinatiun of the true 
year of our Savior’s nativity. During Herod’s last illness, 
and not many days before his death, there hapjxmed an 
eclipse of the moon on the viTy night that he burned alive 
Matthias, and the ringleaders of a sedition, in which the 
golden eagle, which he hai^ consecrated and set up over 
the gate of the temple, was pulled down and broken to 
pieces by the.se zealots. This eclipse hapjieiicd, by calcu- 
lation, March J3, U. C. 750, C. 0. 4. But it is certain 
from Scripture, that Christ was liorn during Herod's 
reign ; and from the visit of the magi to Jerusalem “ from 
the East,” from the Parthian empire, to inquire for the 
true “ born King of the Jews,” whose star they had seen 
at its rising,” and also from the age of the infants mas- 
sacred at Bethlehem, “ from two years old and under,’’ 
Matt. 2: 1 — 16.) it is no less certain, tliat Jesus could not 
ave been born later than B. C. 5, which is the year 
assigned to the nativity by Chrysoslom, Pelavius, and 
Prideaux. — Watson. 

ECSTASY, (or Extasy ;) a transport of the mind, 
which .suspends the functions of the senses by the in- 
tense contemplation of some extraordinary object. — Ilend. 
Buck. 

KCTHESTS ; a confession of faith, the form of an edict, 
published in the year 639, by the emperor Heraclius, with 
a view to pacify the troubles occasioned by the Eutychian 


herc.sy in the Eastern church. However, the samepnnee 
revoked it, on being informed ihnt pojie Severinus ha»l 
condemned it, as favoring the MonotheUte.s ; declaring, 
at the same time, thpit Sergius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, w'as the author of it. (See Eutycuians.) — Head. 
BueJi. 

ED, (witness;) the name given to the altar erected by 
the two tribes and a half, who were settled beyond 
Jordan, Josh. 20: 34. It was probably a copy or rcpciitioii 
of that which was used among the Hebrews, their bre- 
thren, and it was built to witness to posterity the interest of 
these tribes in the altar common to the descendants of the 
patriarch Israel. — Calmet. 

EDAB, (Tower of;) (Gen. 25: 21. Micah 4: 8.) a 
place of fine pa.sturage, a mile from Bethlehem. — Malcom. 

EDEN ; a province m the East, on the banks of llio 
river Euphrates, where Paradise wa-s situated. Gen. 2: 8. 
(See the article Paradise.) 

There is hardly any part of the world in \i'hich it has 
not been sought : lii Asia, in Africa, in Europe, in 
Amc'nea, in Tartary ; on the banks of the Ganges, in the 
Indies, in China, in the island of Ceylon, in Annenia ; 
under the equator ; in Mesopotamia, in Syria, in Persia, 
in Babylonia, in Arabia, in Palestine, in Ethiopia, among 
the mountains of the Moon ; near the mountains of Liba- 
nus, Aritilibanus, and Damascus. Huct places it on the 
river produced by tlie jimclion of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes, now called the river of the Arabs ; below this con- 
junction and the division of the same river, before it lulls 
into the Persian sea. He selects the eastern shore of this 
river, which being considered according to the disposition 
of its channel, and not according to the course of its 
stream, was dividf'd into four heads, or four ditlerent 
openings, that is, two upwards, the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and two below, the Pison and Gihon. 3’he Pison, accord- 
ing to him, is tlie Avestem channel, and tlic Giliou is the 
eastern channel of the Tigris, which discharges itself into 
the Persian gulf. It is said that Boebart avtis much of 
the same opinion. Phalcg. lib. i. cup. 1. De Aiiini. Sacr. 
Part ii. bb v. cap. t». Other skilful men Ariih more pro- 
bability, have jilaced Ed<*n in Armenia, belAceen the 
sources of the rivers, (1.) Tigris, (2.) Euphrates, f3.) 
Araxis, (4.) Phasis, taken to be the lour rivets dcscrioed 
by Moses. Euphrates is expressly mentioned; Hiddekel 
is the Tigris; the PJiasis i.s Pison ; the Gihon is the 
A raxes. 

It may b<’ inferred from a number of circumstances, 
that Paradi.se was jilaced on a mountain, or at least 
in a country diversified with lulls, because only such 
country could supply the springs necessary to form four 
licatls of rivers ; and because all heads of rivers rise in 
hills, from Avhence their waters descend to the sea. Such 
a country has been found in Armenia, Avith such an ele- 
vation, or assemblage of elevations, also, as appeared to 
be reipiisite for the purpose. On these principles, the 
Phasis Avas the Phisoa of Moses, and the similarity of 
sound in the name seemed to confirm the opinion ; it was 
a natural consequence, that the Araxes should be the 
Gihon ; since its waters are extremely rapid, and the 
Greek name Araxes, like the Hebrew Gihon, denotes the 
dart, or swift. 

The word Eden which, in its primary acceptation, 
signifies pleasure or delight, is often used by the WTi- 
ters of the Old Testament to denote places which are 
either more remarkably fnutful in their soil, or pleasant 
in their situation. (See 2 Kings, 19; 12, 13. Isa. 37; 
12. Amos 1; 5.) It IS a remarkable circumstance that 
divine revelation opens and .shuts with corresponding 
subjects ; it opens with a vjeAV of the earthly Eden, and 
shuts with a description of its glorioUvS antitype the hea- 
venly }*aradise of God. Eden was remarkable for a river 
which issued from ii ; in like manner, .Tohn sees in the 
heavenly Eden, a pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, issuing from the throne of God and the Lamb. 
Rev. 22: I. In each, we also find a tree of life, and 
various other analogies, from which it appears evidently 
the design of the Spirit of God to teach us, that the. second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven, Avill re.siore all his people 
to a more perfect state of bliss, than thou first part ui 
forfeited.’^ — Bibliotheca Sacra, article Eden ; J >.» < ; < 
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11. EDEN. The prophet Amos (chap, 1: 5.) speaks of 
che “ House of Eden/’ or “ Betli-Euen/’ which is thought 
to have been a house of pleasure in the mountains of 
Lebanon, near to the river Adonu?, and about midway 
between Tripoli and Baalbek. — Odmet. 

EDIFICATION. This word signifies a building up; 
hence wc call a building, an edifice. Applied to .spiritual 
things, it signifies the advancing, improving, adorning, 
and comforting the mind. A Christian may be said to 
be edified, when he i.s encouraged and animated to fre.sh 
progress in the ways and works of the Lord. The means 
to promote our own edification are, prayer, self-examina- 
tion, reading the Scriptures, liearing the gospel, medita- 
tion, attendance on all appointed ordinances. To edify 
others, iluirc should be love, spiritual conversation, for- 
bearance, faithfulness, benevolent exertions, and uniform- 
ity of conduct. 

Edify, and Edification, are terms that often occur in 
the apostolic Avritings, and of such high import, that they 
merit a much more ample illustration than has hitherto 
been bestowed upon them in works of this nature. 

To fierceive the full force and propriety of the terms as 
used by the apostles, it is quite necessary to keep in mind 
the similitudes by which they generally describe a Chris- 
tian church ; for, an attentive reader of the New Testa- 
ment may readily observe that it is mostly with a direct 
reference to that particular object that these expre.ssive 
tenns occur. Thus for instance, we sometimes find them 
speaking of a church under the figure of a building, 
Eph. 2: 21. 1 Cor. 3: ‘.1. At others, a house, Ileb. 3: 6. 
1 Tim. 3: 15. And frequenlly a temple, 1 Cor. 3: 16, 17. 
A habitation for God, Eph. 2: 22. Of this building, Jesus 
Christ is the foundation or chief corner-stone, laid by the 
doctrine of the apostles and prophets, — he is that living 
stone, elect, and precious, on which Zion i.s founded, — and 
believers in him united together in a church capacity, are 
consequently spoken of, as lively stones, built up into a 
spiritual house,” (1 Pet. 2; 5.) thus constituting what 
Paul calls “ the household of God,” (Eph. 2: 19.) or 
the hou.sehold of faith,” Gal. 6: 10. Now it is obvi- 
ously in reference to this view of things that the terms 
under consideration are made use of by the apostles ; and 
when we attempt to explain them in any way detached 
from the consideration of a Christian church, their mean- 
ing almost vanishes into insignificance. I make this re- 
mark chiefly on account of the great mistakes which 
appear to prevail among professed ChrisUaii.s on a sub- 
ject in which their present peace and immortal interests 
are deeply involved. Most of our practical treali.ses of 
religion arc taken up in fumisliing directions to believers, 
considered as so many disconnected individuals, to press 
after their own individual edification. But all this seems 
in a great measure aside from the doctrine of Christ and 
his apostles. The consolations of the Holy Spirit arc not 
promised to cli.sjointed individuals, each taking care sepa- 
rately to frame his heart, in the best manner he can, into 
an obedience to the will of Go<l ; but to brethren walking 
together in unity ; to disciples joined in one body as fellow 
members one of another, so as by one spirit to mourn and 
rejoice logther. Christ has promised great consolation to 
his disciples thus united, walking in love, and patiently 
bearing the hatred of the world. Many professors, and 
even teachers of religion, not greatly liking such union 
obvious consequences, yet finding much said in 
the New Testament of the attainments and comforts of the 
first Christians, have studied to devise means of enjoying 
these comforts separately. Instead of the objects that 
chiefly drew the attention of the first believers, they have 
endeavored to fix the attention of Christians on a multi- 
tude of rules respecting the particular conduct of each in 

his devout exercises, his attendance on ordinances and 
the frame of his heart therein. But this is a scheme of 
religion of mere human device. Nothing can be plainer 
from the wherfe tenor of the Acts of the AposUes and 
their emstles to the churches, than that it is the will of 
Christ his disciples should unite together, holding fellow- 
ship in the institutions of the gospel ; and also that, as he 
in his infinite wisdom and grace has made abundant pro- 
visicm for their comfort, establishment and edification, so 
these blessings can only be effectually es^yed in propor- 


tion as they obey his will in this respect. Eph. 4: 8r~16. 
See Chven on Ilebrewi* — Hend. Buck ; Jams. 

EDOM ; a province of Arabia, which derives it^ name 
from Edom, or Esau, who there settled in the mountains 
of Seir, in the land of the Horites, south-east of the Dead 
sea. His descendants afterwards extended themselves 
throughout Arabia Petraea, and south of Palestine, hijtween 
the Dead sea and the Mediterranean. Daring the Baby- 
lonish captivity, and when Judea was almost deserted, 
they seized the south of Judah, and advanced to Hebron. 
Hence that tract of Judea, which they inhabited, retained 
the name of Idumea in the time of our Savior, Mark 3: 8. 
Under Moses and Joshua, and even under the kings of 
Judah, the Idumeans were confined to the east and south 
of the Dead sea, in the land of Seir ; but afterwards they 
extended their territories more to the south of Judah. 
The capital of East Edom was Bozrah ; and that of South 
Edom, Petra or Jectael. 

2. The prophecies respecting Edom are numerous and 
striking ; and the present state of the country, as described 
by modern travellers, has given so remarkable an attes- 
tation to the accuracy of their fulfilment, that a few ex- 
tracts from Mr. Keith’s work, in which this is pointed out, 
may be filly introduced. 

That the Idumeans were a populous and powerful nation 
long posterior to the delivery of the prophecies ; that they 
possessed a tolerably good government, even in the esti- 
mation of Volriey ; that Idumea contained many cities ; 
that the.se cities are now absolutely deserted ; and that 
their ruins swarm with enormous scotpions ; that it was 
a commercial nation, and possessed highly frequented 
marts ; that it forms a shorter route than the ordinary one 
to India; and yet that it had not been visited by any 
traveller ; are facts all recorded, and proved by Volncy 
himself— in his Travels”— able but unconscious com- 
mentator ! 

3. A greater contrast cannot be imagined than the 
ancient and present slate of Idumea. It was a kingdom 
previous to Israel, having been governed first by dukes or 

rinces, aftcrward.s by eight successive kings, and again 
y dukes, before there reigned any king over the cbiWren 
of Israel, Gen. 36: 31, &c. Its fertility and early cultiva- 
tion are implied not only in the blessings of Esau, who.se 
dwelling was to be the fatness of the earth, and of the 
dew of heaven from above ; but also in the condition pro- 
posed by Moses to the Edomites, when he solicited a 
passage for the Israelites through their borders, that 
“ they would not pass through the fields nor through the 
vineyards ;” and also in the great wealth, especially in 
the multitudes of flocks and herds, recorded as possessed 
by an individual inhabitant of that country, at a period, 
in all probability even more remote, Gen. 27: 39. Num. 
20: 17. Job 42; 12. The Idumeans were, without doubt, 
both an opulent and a powerful people. They often cx)n- 
tended with the Israelites, and entered into a league with 
their other enemies against them. In the reign of David, 
they were indeed subdued and greatly oppressed, and 
many of them even dispersed throughout the neighl^ring 
countries, particularly Phcnnicia and Egypt. But during 
the decline of the kingdom of Judah, and for many years 
previous to its extinction, they encroached upon the terri- 
tories of the Jews, and extended their dominion over the 
south-western part of Judea. 

4. There is a prediction which, being peculiarly re- 
markable as applicable to Idumea, and- bearing reference 
to a circumstance explanatory of the difiiculty of access 
to any knowledge respecting it, is entitled, in the first in- 
stance, to notice : “ None shall pass through it forever 
and ever, I will cut off from mount Seir him that passeth 
out, and him that returneth,” Isa. 34; 10. Ezek. 35; 7. 
The ancient greatness of Idumea must, in no small de- 
gree, have resulted from its commerce. Bordering with 
Arabia on the east, and Egypt on the south-west, and 
forming from north to south the most direct and most 
commodious channel of communication between Jerusa- 
lem and her dependencies on the Red sea, as well as be- 
tween Syria and India, through the continuous valleys of 
El Ghor, and El Araba, wMch terminated on the one 
extremity at the borders of Judea, and on the other at 
Elath and Eanon Geber on the Elanitic gulf of the Red 
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sea, Idiiinea may be said to h^ve foni^ed the emp«iriii|a 
of tlie eommerce of the East- Jk' iRxmm road pasi® 
^tecliyjhroo^b Idumea, trom Jejmsalem to Akaba, ai^d 
Akabtt to Moab; aud when these roads 
were uji^.time Ippg posterior to^tlie dsde of the 
prediiomtii. tbe^tmeeptibn could not have forsfi^ed, 
of hda mam that die period would ejNsff 

arrive wMI %otte wbpE pask thibngji it. \^Wve 
seve^ taju^red years^^,#er the date of The propiergr, 
Stic^'l^iU^ mdSiyi.Eomahs and otfier foneiga* 
eip were /oui|d by "hiil friend Atheujqdpm 

The |hil0^her, visited it. predicliott% yik 
mops^ttirprising ww» Viewed iri cbnjunction with anothdc, 
tthtqb implies tha* travelled would “ pass byH Jdumea : 
^^rety oae that goeth by sf^'be astonished^^ ^nd the 
routes (routes of the pilgrims} Damascus and 
Cairo to M^ca^ The oiie' bn the e^i atid^the other 
towards the feou^* of the whhte of its ex- 

tenh gs) W it,JW<’Toweh partM tm hs bcaderii, without 
nas8i^|;^^^axii% iu The <^^the tijt^hecy, Though 
hemm^ m thti? h]^ppaicm)|J'lm]^iMhituie^ and ccmtra' 
pn^hiRty* of, ks fallacy in 
6 Vei 7 vn^ lhat bould hiiVe*1)een VipibJc'|j9ri»an, may yet 
be7trieA,“'‘>\ ’ ' / ^ 

"*5. nour^n»-1p Isaiah 34: 5^49—17- 

Jeremiah 49 :4^l^8-‘fihd^lV^la^^ U 3, 4. and he Will 
find .pthdr no 4 €ISb . *circnmstantially fulfilled. 

From generation to^ne* 
rfitai ir well l^vrast^’ldcc. Judea, Ammon, and Moab 
e|hjhit do Ubundantl^rtlie remains and the means of an 
^bemcfit fertility, ti&ThosWonder arises in the reflecting 
mind, hbW the harhark^^of man could have so effectually.- 
countejNt^' for so many generations the prodigality of 
natttvev boch is; desolation, that the first 

s^tifnont of ufUoiiishmbnt on tite contemplation of it is, 
how n wide-exiend^^ivi^ now diversified by the 
strong^ finitttres of daseh wildnees, could ever have been 
adorSid^with-cities,*6f 4enante(l for ages by a powerful 
and. opteilent people. Its present aspect would befie its 
aiOciWt history, wefe not that htst^ corroborated' by 
“ the many vestiges of fiirmercultivalfon,’^ by the remains 
of walls^'a^pave^roads, aaadiDy the mins of cities .still 
em^tiim ^4li£sTmRed cemn^. 'Bie cessation of its 
CommSwf thcaytificia^irf^ of its valleys wholly 
neglected f the destruction of "ikll the-cities, "und the con- 
tinued ^^pScfliation of the couptry by the Arabs, while aught 
i^m^ned: that they could destroy ; the permanent expo- 
sure, for ages, of the eoiHt^Irtdtered by itannOieiet' groves, 
and unprotected by;any eoVei^tgfromtK(& scorching rays 
of the suu ;Ahe unobstructed encroachments of the desert, 
and' Of^he defied ^nds from the borders of the Red sea ; 
the emisequent absorption ofthd^water (if the .springs and 
strbaffflets duri!% summer ,-*-ar€ causes which have an 
ooKfil^aefi Ifeelr bofieful opfjration in rendering Edom 
“lni 3 #t desolate, the desoiarion of desolations.’^ 

Fr^'rtielwmlers oTFldam, Captains Irby and Mangles 
alba bfeh^d-U boutidleas extent of desert view, .which they 
hrtdTta'rdly eveBSeekTjitiualled for singularity and grab- 
detfir. And following extract, descriptive of what 
BUrokhardt actually witnessed in the different parts of 
Edom, cannot be more graphically abbreviated than in 
the words (tf the prophet- ' Of its eastern boundary, and 
of the adjoining part of Ai»lda Petrssa, strictly so called, 
BtirckhardtVrltes^; “ It might, With truth, be called Petreea, 
not only on**ficcotjnit of iw rocky mountains, but also of 
the cksvattid plain AllOady desciribed, which, is so much 
cdsfoM with stones, >§pecially flints, that it may with 
great propriety be called it ^tony desert, although suseep- 
tit^ Of <mlmre ; in many places it is overgrown with wild 
herbs, find must once hove been thickly inhabited ; for 
the tipaces of many towns and villages are met with om 
libth sides of thlis^Hadj road, between Maan and Akabtr, 
as Well as between' h^an and the plains of the Hauran, 
in which directibn also Ihany springs" At present all 
this countiy is a desert; and Maan (Teman) i» the only 
inhabited place in k : * I will stretch out my band against 
thdb, 0 mount Sehr, find will make then most desolate- I 
will stretch out my hand itmn Edom, and Will make it 
desolate fiom Teman.’” In the interior of Idumea, 
where the ruins of some of its ancient cities are still visi- 
62 


ble, and in the extensive valley which reaches from the 
BlNrio the Bead sea, the appearance of which must now 
be totally jUftd sadly changed from what it was, “ the 
Whole plait,” sajrs Borckhardt, << presented to the view an 
expunsp ^ sthiAmg sands, wht^ surface was broken by 
innp^erable tmdifla^oas and low hills. The sand ap- 
pears T? brought from the shores of the Red 

sea, the southern Winds and thei>Arab$ told me that 
the waneys conlinuo to*present the same appearance be- 
yemd fhe;lalitwiO of Wady Mousa. In some parts of the 
vt^y tlW san(i ;is v^ry deep,^and there is not the slightest 
appearahee of a ^pad, Of of any warjt of human art. A 
few trees grow among the sand hills, but the depth of 
sand preeludetf.fitl nsegetaaion or herbage.” ^*Jf grape- 
gatherers come to thee, would not they leave some glean- 
ing grapes ? If thievfes by night, they will destr^ till 
they have^ougb ; but I have made Esau bare. Edom 
shadl Ijie a desolate wilderness.” ‘^On ascending the 
wesUKdi 'plain,” continues Mr. Burckhardt, “on a higher 
level than that of Ai$ibia, we had before us an immense 
expanse of dreary country, entirely *covered with black 
flints,' witl^here and there some hilly chain rising from the 
plain.” I will stretch out upon Idumea the line of co*. 
fusion, and the .stqdes of emptfness.” Such is the presem 
desolate aspect ef one of the most fertile countries ol 
ancient times ! So visibly even now does the withering 
curse of an offended God rest upon it ! And its fate, like 
that of the children of Israel, remains a monument of the 
divme inspiration of the Scriptures, at which infidelity 
mvy well turn pale. — Watsm. 

EDOMlTEBi (See E^au ; and Edom.) 

EDREI ; a t(wn of Manasseh, east of Jordan, (Josh. 
13: 31.) (tailed likewise Ednea and AdiDea, and perhaps 
Edera iu Ptolemy, a^hen sptjaking of the towns in the 
Batansea. Eusebius places k about twenty-five miles 
north from Bostri. — Calmel, 

WARDS, (JoBw, D. D. ;) a divine of the church of 
Eui^tend, who flourivshed at the latter end of the seven- 
Mienth, and beginning of the eighteenth century. He was 
born at Hertford, February the 26th, 1637. At Cam- 
bridge, his superior talents brought on him a train of 
academi(»l honors,; he Was elected fellov'^ ol‘ the college, 
admitted to the degree of master of arls, ordained deacon, 
and appointed, by bishop Saunderson, to preach a sermon 
at the approaching ordination of ptiests. We are told 
that “ in his preaching he affected not any flaunting 
eloquence, but studied to be plain, intelligible, and practi- 
cal, and to edify uU his hearers ; yet, so as that his dis- 
courses were interspersed with choice and uncommon 
remarks.” He ciercis(*d his mini.storial functions for 
several years, at Trinity church, Cambridge, where he 
was attended by many of the gown, ami persons of consi- 
derable standing hr the university; from thence here- 
moved to Bury St. Edmunds ; and then to Colchester. 
Afler three years, he quitted Colchester, and returned to 
Cambridge ; partly, on aemunt of its aflbrding him access 
to the university' library, and partly for other reasons, 
in 169t^, he was created doctor of divinity, and from this 
lime, he became a Voluminous writer, owing, iir some 
menstire, to his being affiickjd with the gout and other 
disorder^, which determined him to preach the gospel by 
his pen. He prosecuted his studies and labors till near 
the p<»riod of his decease, which took place on the 16ih of 
April, 1716, in the scveniy-^iftth yearhf hlsage. 

It may be questioned whether, since the days of Calvin 
himself, there has existed a more decided Calvinist than 
Dr. Ed^rds. He has beien tefhaed the Paul, the Augustine, 
the Bradwardine^ the Calvin of his age. Such was his 
abhorrence of Armintaiibsat, that he contended, with the 
old Puritans, that theroTs a dose connexion between it 
^d popeify. His writings are very numerous, and they 
mscover extensive learning, debp thought, cogent reason- 
ing, end extraordinary zeal Ibr IheMoctrines of divine 
gra(je. fe iJs aaid, that all unMassed and impartial men 
voted^him, universal consent, to be one of the rao.st 
valimWIl^WritOT of his time*. The principal of his works 
are^ « Verkfiti |t«dnx i or, Evangelical Truths Restored,” 
o^aV3O,^I70T^ ‘‘inquiry into Four remarkable Texi^; 
“DiSemim concerning the Authority, Style, and rer- 
feciion of the Books of the Old and New Testament, 
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two volumes, octavo j << A Survey of the several Dispen- 
sations of Religion/^ &c-, two volumes, octavo ; several 
distinct treatises against the Socinians j An Answer to 
Dr. Whitby’s Five Points j” Animadversions on Dr. 
Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity j” Thei^jpa 
Reformata ; or, the Substance and Body of the Christian 
Religion,” London, 1713, two volumes, folio, of which a 
third volume was published ten years after the author’s 
decease ; with many other pieces too tedious to enume- 
rate. — 7?Mig. Brit. ; Joneses Chr. Biog. 

EDWARDS, (Jonathan,) president of New Jersey 
college, a most acute metaphysician,' and distinguished 
divine, was born at Windsor, Conn., Oct, 5, 1703. He 
was graduated at Yale college in 1720, before he was 
seventeen years of age. His uncommon genius discov- 
ered Itself early, and while yet a b<jy he read Locke on 
the Human Underst an cling with a keen relish. Though 
he look much pleasure m examining the kingdcim of 
nature, yet iiu/ral and theolc^gical i^scarches yielded him 
the highest satisfaction. He lived in college near two 
years after taking his first degree, preparing himself for 
the office of a mmisier of the gospel. In 1722, he w'ent 
to New York, at the request of a small society of English 
Presbyterians, and preacihed a number of months. In 
1724, he was appointed a tutor in Yale college, and he 
continued in that office, till he was invited in 1726, l(» 
preach at Northampton, Ma.ss. Here he was ordained as 
colleague with his grandfather, Mr, Stoddard. February 
If), 1727. In 1735, his benevolent labors were attended 
with very uncommon success ; a general impressiou was 
made upon the minds of his people by the truths which 
he proclaimed, and the church was much enlarged. He 
continued m this place more than twenty-three years. 
He had been instrumental in cheering many hearts with 
the joys of religion, and not a few had regarded him with all 
that affectionate attachment, which is excited by the love 
of excellence and the sense of obligations, which can 
never he repaid. But a spirit of detraction bad gone 
forth, in consequence of his strict views of Christian disci- 
pline and purity, and a few leading men of outrageous 
zeal pushed forward men of less determined hostility, 
and he w'as dismissed by an ecclcsia-stical council, June 
22, 1750. 

Ill tins scene of trouble and abuse, wdicn the mistakc.s 
and the bigotry of the multitude had stopped their ear.'^, 
and ihcir jia.ssions were without control, Mr. Edw'ards 
exhibited tlie truly Christian spirit. IIis calmness, and 
mecknesb, and humility, and yet firmness an<l re.solution, 
were the subjects of admiration to his friends. More 
anxious for his people, than for himself, he preached a 
most solemn aiKl affecting farewell discourse. He after- 
wards oc.casionally supplied the pulpit at times, when no 
preacher had been procured ; but this proof of his .superi- 
ority to resentment or pride, and this readiness to do good 
to those who had injured him, met with no return, except 
a vote of the inhabiianis, prohibiting him from ever again 
preaching for them. Still he was not lel't vdthout excel- 
lent friends in Northampton, and his correspoudents in 
Scotland, having been informed of his dismission, coutri- 
biUed a considerable sum Ibr the maiiitcnanco of his 
family. 

In August, 1751, he succeeded Mr. Sergeant as mivS.sion' 
ary to the Housatonic Indians, at Stwkbridge, in Berk- 
u county. Here he continued six years, preaching to 
the Indians and the white people ; and, as he found much 
leisure, he prosecuted his theological and metaphysical 
studies, and produced works which rendered his'^ name 
famous throughout Europe. Thus was his calamitous 
removal from Northampum the occasion, under the wise 
providence ol God, of his imparting to the world the most 
important instructions, whose influence has been extend- 
ing to the present tlm(^ and whose good effects may still 
be felt for ages. In .Tanuary, 1758, he reluctantly ac- 
cepted the office of president of the college in New Jersey 
as successor of his son-in-law, Mr. Barr ; but he had^not 
entered fully upon the duties of this station, befbre the 
prevalence of the small pox induced him to be inoculated 
and this disease was tht cause of his death, March 22^ 
1758, aged fifty-four. A short time before he died, as 
some of his friends, who surrounded his bed to see him 


^reathc his last, were lamenting the loss wliich the col- 
lege would sustain, he said, to their astonishment, ** Trust 
in God, and ye need not fear.” These w'ere his last 
words. He afterwards expired with as much composure, 
as if he had only ikllen asleep. He left tjhrce isoas and 
seven daughters. His wife, Sarah, daughter of Rev. J. 
Pierponf, New paven, whom he married in 1727, in her 
eighteenth year, died also in 1758. She became pious at 
the age of five: . , 

President Edwards was equaHly distinguislli^ by his 
Christian virtues, and by the exteaordinaary vigor and 
penetration of his mind. Though hie cOUvStitution was 
delicate, he commonly «penrtlurteen hours every day in 
his study. He usually rose between tour and five in 
mornjng, aqd was abstemious, living completely by rule. 
All his researches were pursued with his pen in his han4i 
and the number of his misdltllaneou.s writings, whiqh ho 
hod left behind him, was above fourteen hundred. Iliey 
were jdl numbered and paged^ and an i»de^ was formed 
for the whole. He wa.s peculiarly^ happy in his domestic 
counexion.s. Mrs. Edward^, by taking the entire tare of 
hi.s temporal concerns, gave him an tg^portunity of conse- 
crating all his powers, without interruption, to the labors 
and studie.s of the sacred office. ^ 

As a preacher, he was-^ot oratorical in his tnapner, and 
his voire was rather feeble, though.he spoke with distinct- 
ness ; but his discour.ses were rich in thought j and, being 
deeply impressed himself witli the truths’, wldch he 
uttered, his preaching came home to the hearts of, his 
hearers. , 

Mr. Edwards was uncommonly zealoii.s and persevering 
in his search after truth. He spared no pains in procuring 
the necessary aids, and he read all the bcKiks udiich he 
could procure, that promised to afford him assistance in 
his inquiries. He confined himself to no particular sect 
or denomination, but studied the wntinp[.s of men M^hose 
sentiments were the most opposite to his own. But the 
Bible claimed his peculiar attention.. From that book be 
derived his religious principles, and not trorii any humau 
system. The <loctriues, which he supported, were Calvin- 
istic, and v'hen these doctrines were in any degree relin- 
quished, or u ere not embraced in their whole and 

breadth, he did not see, wh0re a man could set his fpol 
clown, with consistency and safety, short of deism or 
atheism itself. Yet w'lth all his strict adherenee to what 
he believed to be the truths of heaven, his heart was kind 
and tender. AVhen Mr. Whitelield preached for him on 
the Sabbath, the acute divine, whose mighty intellect has 
seldom been equalled, wept b.^ a child during the whole 
sermon. 

His Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will, is considered 
as one of the greatest efforts of the human mind. I'ho.so, 
who embrace the Calvinislic sentimeuls, have been accus- 
tomed to say, that he has forever settled the contrwer&y 
with the Arrninians by demonstrating the absurdity of 
their principles. On the other hand, there are , those, 
attached to the general theological doctrines .embraced by 
Edwards, who think that the unavoidable, consequences 
of his metaphysical argument arc so contradictory to, the 
common judgment of mankind, ns to authorize any one 

k»ldly to cut asunder the knot, which he is unable to 
unlo(jse.” However, if the argument-of Edwards be a 
fallacy, « there must be some way to unravel the puzzle.” 

Remarks were made on the Essay on the Fiwdom of 
the Will by James Dana and Samuel West ; the latter was 
answered by Dr. Edwards. His other works, which are 
most celebrated, are his book on Original Sin in answer 
to Taylor, his Treatise on the Affections, .his dissertation 
on the Nature of true Virtue, and that on the End for 
which God created the World. A splendid edition of his 
works was published in England, and an edition in eight 
volumes, intended to be a complete coUection of his vrrit- 
ings, edited by Dr. Austin, was publi.shed in 1809. 
Another edition, with an ample account of his life, edited 
by his descendant, Sereno Edwards Dwight, was pub- 
lished in ten vols. 8vo. in I830.~~HspihV/s’ Life of Ed- 
wards ; Life prefixed to his Works ; Middietm^s Biog. Evang- 
iv. 294 — 317 ; Jtmesh Chris, Biog, ^ Allen. 

EDWARDS, (JowATHAN, D. D.,) president of Union 
college at Schenectady, in the state of New York^ son of 
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the pn‘cediiig, was bom at Northampton, June G, 1745. 
In cliildhood, an inflammation in bis eyes prevented him 
from learning? to read till an uncommonly late period. 

He was graduated at the college in New Jersey, in 
17G5. Two years before, at a time, when the students of 
the college were generally impressed by the truths of reli- 
gion, be was blessed with the hope of his reconciliation to 
Ujod through Christ. This was- during the presidentship 
and under the irnprf'ssive preaching of Dr. P*inley. He 
afterwards mtrsued the study of divinity under the in* 
struction bi Bellamy, and in October, 17Gfl, was 
licensed to preach thej^pel by the nssoedation of minis* 
ters in the county ol’ tiichficld, Conn. In 1707, he was 
appointed tutor of Princeton college, and in this office he 
, remained two years. He w-as ordained .pastor of the 
church at Whitehaven, in the town of New Haven, 
January 5,^1709, and continued there till May, 1795, 
when he was dismissed hy an ecclesiastical council, 
at his- own request, and at the request of bis soci- 
ety. In January, 1796, he was installed pastor of the 
ehurcli at Goiebrook, m X^ilchfield county. In this 
retired situation, where he was enabled to pursue his 
theological studies with little interruption, he hoped to 
spend tlie remainder of his days. But in June, 1799, he 
was elected president of the college, which had been re- 
cently established at Schenectady, as successor of Mr. 
Smith. In July, he commenced the duties of the oflice. 
From this time, his attention and talents were devoted to 
the concerns of the seminary, of which he was intrusted 
with the charge. He died August 1, 1891, aged fifty -six, 
unexpectedly, but with Christian resignation. 

There were several remarkable conindenaes in the 
lives of Dr. Edw'ards and liis father. Both were tutors in 
the seminaries, in which they were educated ; were dis- 
missed on account of their religious opinions ; were settled 
again in retired situations ; were elected to the president- 
ship of a college; and, in a short time after they were 
inaugurated, died at near the same age. They were also 
remarkably similar in person and character. 

Dr. Edwards was a man of uncommon jxiwers of mind. 
He has seldom been surpassed in acuteness and penetra- 
tion. His answer to Dr. Chauncey, his dissertation on the 
liberty of the will in reply to Dr. West, and Ins .sermons 
on the atonement of Christ, to sdy nothing of his other 
publications, are considered as works of great and pecu- 
liar merit. He also edited, from the mauuscripts of his 
father, the History of the Work of Redemption, two 
volumes of sermons, and two volumes of Observations on 
imiKirtant theological subjects. — Connect, Etmisr. Ma ^ , 
ii. 377—383: iW/cr, ii. 453 j 2 Hist. Col. x. 81—160; 
HolmeHy i\ . 32 1 . — Alien . 

EFFECTUAL; that which actually answers the end 
intended. A diKir for preaching the gospel is effectual, 
when the opportunity of doing it issues in the conviction 
and conversion of many, 1 Cor, 16. 9. Cod works effec- 
tualhj in. ministers when he enablers them zealously to 
preach the gospel, and crowns their labors with success, 
OaJ 2; 8. He works in his cliosen people, when 
he converts them to himself, and causes them to bring 
forth fruits of holiness to his glory, Eph. 3; 7. 4: 16. 
1 Thess. 2: 13. 

Christ and his cross and promise are said to be of none 
effect, that is, of no saving u.se to men, when they do not 
believe his promise, embrace his }ierson, religion, right- 
eousness, and yield themselves to Him as their Lord and 
Master, Gal. 5: 1. 1 Cor. 1: 17, Rom. 4: 14. — Brown. 

EFFRONTES; a sort of heretic.s, in 1534, who scraped 
their forehead with a knife till it bled, and then poured 
oil into the wound. This ceremony served them instead 
of baptism. They are likewise said to have denied the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit. — Hend. Burl\ 

EGEDE, (Hans ;) a Danish divine, bom in 1686, 
died in 1758, was the founder of the religious missions to 
Grt'enland, in which country he resided from 1721 to 
1736, displaying a piety, zeal, and benevolence which 
gained the confidence of the natives. He wrote a de- 
scription of Greenland. — His son, Paul, who succeeded 
him, and emulated his virtues, was bom in 1708, and 
died in 1789. He wrote an account of Greenland ; com- 
tosed a dictionary and grammar of the language : and 


translated into that language a pan of the Bible and some 
other works. — Davenport. 

EGKt, (biziMy Deut. 22: 6. Job 39: 14. Isa. 10: 14. 
59: 5.) Oon^ Luke H; 12. Eggs are considered as a very 
great delicacy in the East, ami arc served up with fish 
ah4' honey at their entertainments. As a desirable article 
of fitod, the egg is mentioned, (Luke 11: 12 :) “ If a sou 
ask for an egg, will liis father ofl’er him a scorpion ?” It 
haa been remarked that the body* of the scorpion is very 
like an egg, as its head can scarcely be distinguished, 
especially if it be of the White kind, which is the first 
species mentioned by .^lian, Avicenna, and others. 
Boehart has produced testimonies to prove that the .scor- 
pions in Judea were about the bigness of an egg. So the 
similitude is preserved between the thing asked, and the 
thing given. — fVatson. 

E GIN HARD ; a celebrated historian, a native of Ger- 
many, was a piijiil of Aleuin, who recommended him to 
the notice of Charlemagne. The monarch made him his 
.secretary, and afterwards snpernitendenl of his buildings. 
He died m 839, alibot of Sebgeustadt. The stones rela- 
tive to Ins marrying a daughter of Charlemagne, appear 
to be fables. Eginhard is the author of a Life of Charle- 
magne : Annals ol Prance, from 74 1 to 829 ; and sixty- 
two Epi.stlrs — Davenport. 

EG L AIM ; the sanu* as Gali.im, a city beyond .Iordan, 
to the east of the Dead sea, in the laud of Moab, Isa. 15: 
8. 1 Sam. 25: 41. — Jonvs,. 

EG LON ; a king of the Moabites, who oppressed the 
Israelites for eighteen years, Judg. 3: 12 — 14. Calmet 
has confounded this servitude of the Hebrews with that 
under Cushan-Rishathaun, making it to subsist only 
eight years, viz. IVom 2591 to 2599 ; whereas the ser vi- 
tude Under Eglon lasied eighteen years, and commenced 
in the year of the world 2661, which wms sixty-twm years 
after they had been delivered by Othuiel from their sub- 
jection to Cnshan-Rishathnim. — .Tones. 

EGYPT ; a much renowned kingdom of antiquity, 
situated m the north of Africa, It is said to have derived 
its name IVom Tlain, llie son of Noah, whence it is fre- 
quently m the lK)ok of Psalms styled the land of Ham. 
But the name by wdneh it is generally denoted in Scrip- 
ture is the land of Mizraim, W'ho w^as a son of Ham ; from 
wdience the Arabians and other oiiental nations still call 
It Mfsr ; but the etymology of the w'ord Egypt is variously 
accounted for. 

Ancient Egypt is by some divided into two parts, the 
Upper and the Lower Eg}'pt ; by others into three ; the 
Upper Egy}>l, or Thebais, so called IVom its capital city 
Thebes; the Middle Egypt, or Heptanomis, so called 
from the seven districts it contained ; and the Lovrer 
Egypt, which included what the Greeks called the Delta 
and all the country lying upon the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean and Red seas. 

Thebais, which in Scripture is called Pathros, is the 
most southerly part of Egypt. 

Middle Egypt comprehended all the country on each 
side of the Nile from Thebais to the point of the Della, 
w'hcre that river divides itself into those branches by 
w'hich it enters the sea. This part of Egypt was in an- 
cient times full of large cities, among wffiich was Mem- 
phis, the capital, situated on the western side of the Nile, 
as Grand Cairo, whiidi seems to have succeeded Mem- 
phis, is built on the eastern. 

The Lowmr Egypt, extending from the preceding quar- 
ter, to the Mediterranean sea, contained not only that 
part w'hich is encompassed by the arms of the Nile, and 
from Its triangular figure named Delta, but also Mareolis 
and Alexandria, wdth some territories towards Arabia to 
the east. Between these two large branches of tlie Nile 
called the Delta, there were several celebrated cities, 
Naucratis, Sais, Tanis, Canopus, Pelusinm, Alexandria, 
Nicopolis, &c. Tt W’^as in the country of Tanis that the 
Israelites are thought to have dwelt. (See the article 
Goshen.). 

2. The fertility of Egypt, and the excellence of its pro- 
ductions and fruits, are greatly celebrated by ancient 
writers, and by Moses himself, Gen. 13: 10. It abounds 
with ^ain of all kinds, but particularly rice ; insomuch 
that it was formerly the granary of Rome • it now tne 
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country which supplies Constantinople. Its fertility de- 
pends upon the ^lenodical inundations of the Nik, which, 
as it IS one of the most remarkable circumstances attend- 
ing this country, will be spoken of under the article Niue. 

3. Among all the nations of antiquity, there is none 
more worthy of attention than Egypt. If not the birth- 
place, it was the early protector of the sciences, and che- 
rished every species of knowledge, which was known or 
cultivated in remote times. It was the principal source 
from whence the Greeks derived their information ; and 
after all its windings and enlargements, we may still trace 
the stream of our knowledge to the banki^ of the Nile* 
Every ancient nation lays claim to a higher origin than 
legitimate history can sanction ; and the Egyptians not 
only Iwast of being the most ancient people in the world, 
but they evidently extend their claims to a Ihbulous pciiotl. 
This proud nation, fondly conceited of its own antiquity, 
as Rollin expresses it, thought it glorious to lose itself in an 
abyss of infinite ages, a.s though it would carry back its 
pretensions to eternity. But though such extravagant 
claims are quite inadmissible, it cannot be denied that 
Egypt was the cradle of the Hebrew nation. (See 
Genesis.) 

The invention of alphabetical letters, and the art of 
writing, is generally attributed by the ancients to the 
Egyptians. 

Egypt was the mother of the sciences us well as the 
arts. There were four colleges in Egypt, where science 
was studied and taught : Thebes, which jPythagoras 
visited ; Memphis, where Thales and Democritus con- 
sulted tlie Egyptian priests ; Heliopolis, where Plato 
studied; and fcJais, where Solon was instructed in the 
principles of legislation and government. 

The first important discoveries in astronomy were made 
by the Egyptians. As they were the first people of anti- 
quity who lived by cultivating the ground, they were 
under a necessity of studying llie motions of the stars. 
Arcturus, Orion, and the EMeiades marked out the several 
seasons among the early Greeks ; nml the rising of Sirius 
with tliti sun, announced to the Egyptians the overflowing 
of the Nile, and the custoniary lime ot sowing their grain, 
which was immediately niter its retreat. 

To sum np their character; Without having attained 
to elegance in the arts, or perfection in the sciences, the 
Egyptians struck out the models on winch other nations 
improv'ed ; and pliilosojihy owes them that respect whieli 
an empire pays to ils t(>unders. 

4. VVMial history retords of their Imildmgs, would sur- 
pass crodibilUy, were it not jiitesled by their monuments, 
which remain to tins day. Egypt is a scene of antiqui- 
ties ; walking among ruins, the tmvcller forgets the 
present, to couteinplatc the past, and, amid the traces of a 
degenerate ra(*e, marks tlie r(?mains of a mighty nation. 
Their buildings arc still sublime. 'I'lie pyramids of Egypt 
have always ranked among the wonders of the world. 
Three ot them still remain, at the distance t)f some leagues 
trom Grand Cano, where Menqihis fimnerly stood. The 
largest of the three, called the Great Pyramid, forms a 
square, each side of whosi* base is six hundred and sixty 
leet. The (nreumference is two thousand six hundred 
and forty leet, Tlie hasus covers eleven aere.s of ground. 
The perpendicular height is ahoiit four hundred and fifty 
feet ; il measured ohlupiely, seven hundred feel. 

The judgment oI the living upon the dead would be 
sinking m every nation, but was calculated to moke a 
particular impression m Egypt, from the prejudices of the 
people. The Egyptians believed that llie .soul hovered 
about the body till jiutretaetiou took jilacc ; hence they 
looked upon the rues of sf'pulture every where so .sacreu, 
as connected with their future felicity ; and they hoped 
by the secret of embalming which they discovered, to 
survive for ages m the tomb. Thus the sovereigns of 
Egypt were accountable to the tribunal of the people* 
and the very idea of such a solemn trial was a stron^ 
additional motive to make them discharge the duty of 
sovereigns. The monarch who erected a pyramid as his 
future habitation, would be naturally induced to re- 
spect the rights of his subjects, that they might as- 
sign him a place in the pyramid which he had erected 
to perpetuate his future fame. Jew-s had a practice 


somewhat like this. Wicked kings were not burked in the 
sepulchre of their fathers. This custom prevailed to the 
time of ilie Asmonean princes. 

5. Among nations are not blessed by divine reve- 
lation, the luminaries of heaven are the first objects of 
worship. .Diodorus Siculus, mentioning the Egyptians, 
informs us, that the first men, looking up to the world 
above them, and struck: with admiration at the nature ff 
the universe, suppose(b>the.s«n anAtpoon to be the prin- 
cipal and eternal gods.^’ Tliis, winch may ^ catted the 
natural superstition of mankind, we, can ttac^'in the an- 
nals of the West, as weif as of tili» East j tupong the inho* 
bitants of the new world, a^well ak ot the old. The sum 
and moon, under the names of Isis and Osiris, were the 
chief objects of otloratiop among the Egyptians. 

A sujierstitious reverence for certain aniipals, as propi- 
tious^ or disa.strous to the .^man rac^ lyas prevalent, ‘ 
though not peculiar to the Egyptians. The cow has been 
venerated in India from the mo.st renmte ant^utty* The 
serpent has. been the object of religious respect- to one 
half of the natioiis of the known world. '•The Bpmans 
had sacred animals, which they kept intheir temples, mid 
distinguished with peculiar honors. We njeed not' there- 
fore be surprised, that a nation, so superstitious as the 
Egyptians,' should honor with peculiar marks of respect, 
the ichneumon, the ibis, the dog, the falcon, the wolf, and 
the croctKlile. These they entertained at great expense, 
and with much magnificence. Lands were set apart for 
their maintenance ; persons of the highest rank were 
employed in feeding and attending them ; rich carpets 
were spread in their apartments ; and the pomp at their 
funerals corresponded to the profusion and luxury which 
attended them when alive. What chiefly tended to favor 
Uie progres.s of animal worship in Egypt, wa.s the lan- 
guage of hieroglyphics. In the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
on their temples and public edifices, animals, and even 
vegetables, were the symbols of the gods whom they 
worshipped. In the midst of innumerable superwStHions, 
the theology of Egypt contained the two great principles 
of religion, the existence of a supreme Being, and the 
immortality ol' the soul. The first is proved by the in- 
scription on the temple of Minerva ; “ 1 am that which is, 
which was, and shall be ; no mortal halli lifted up my 
veil ; the offspring of my ]^)Wer is the sun the second, 
by the care with wdiich dead tiodies were embalmed, and 
the jirayer recited at the hour of flealh, by au Egy^an, 
expressing his desire to be ijeceived to the presence of the 
deities. 

0. The splendid temples of Egypt were not built, in all 
probability, till after the time of Solomon ; for the recent 
progre.s.s made in the deciphering of hieroglyphics has 
disappointed the antiquaries a.s to the antiquity of thesie 
stupendous fabrics. It is well ol>served by Dr. Shuckford, 
that temples made no great figure in Homer’s lime. If 
they liad, he would not have lost .such an opportunity of ' 
exerting his genius on so grand a subject as Virgil has 
done in his description of the temple built by Dido at 
Carthage. The first heaihen temples were probably no- 
thing more than mean buildings, which served merely as 
a .shelter from the weather ; of which kind was, probably, 
the house of the Philistine god Dagon. But when the 
fame of Solomon’s temple had reached other countries, it 
excited them to imitate its splendor ; and nation vied with 
nation m the structures erected to their several deities. 
All were, however, outdone, at least in massiveness and 
durability, by the Egyptians ; the architectural design of 
whase temples, as well as that of the Grecian edificesi, 
was borrowed from the stems and branches of the grove 
templesi 

7. It appears to be an unfounded notion, that the pyra- 
mids were built by the Israelites : they i^cre, probably, 
Mr. Faber thinks, the work of the Shepherds,^’ or 
Cushite invaders, who, at an early period, held possession 
of Egypt for two hundred and sixty years, and reduced 
the 'Egyptians to bondage, so that “a shepherd was an 
abomination to the Egyptians’^ in Joseph’s time. The 
Israelites labored in making bricks, not in forming stonas 
such as the pyramids are constructed with; and a passage 
in Mr. Jowett’s ^‘Researches,” before referred to, will 
throw light upon this part of their history. Mr. Jowett 
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saw at. one place the people making bricks, with straw 
cut into small pieces, and mingled with the clay, to bind 
it. Hence it is, that wherr villages built of these bricts 
fall into rubbish, which is often tlie case, the roads are 
fbll of small particles of stravf^, extremely odensive to the 
eyes in a high wind. They were^ in fact, engaged exactly 
as the Israelites used to be, .making bricks with straw ; 
and for a similar purpose, build extensive granaries 
dor the bashaw ; ^reasure-citieS for Pharaoh.” The 
same intelligent missionary also observes : Tlie moilems 
transact business between^ the bashaws and the peasants. 
|[c punishes t;hem if the peasants, prtwe tliat they oppress j 
and yet he requires from them that the work of those who 
are under them »sball be fnlhlied* They strikingly illus- 
trate the case of. the officers placed by the Egj'^ptian task- 
masters over the children- of Israel '; and, like theirs, the 
moUems often find their case is evil, Exod. 5.” 

8. It is not ‘necessary to go over those parts of the 
Egyptian history which occur in the Old Testament. 
A part of the prophecies respecting this haughty and 
idolatrous kihg^m, ' uttered by Jeremiah and Ezekid, 
when it was in tite height of its splendor and j^rosperity, 
were fulfilled in the terrible invasions of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cambyses, and the Jersiati inonarchs. It comes, how- 
ever, again into on interesting connexion with the Jewish 
history under Alexander the Great, who invaded it as a 
Persian dependence. (See Alexander and Alexandria.) 

Egypt, indeed, was about to see better days ; and, 
during the reigns of the Ptolemies, enjoyed again, for 
nearly three hundred years, something of its former re- 
nown for learning and power. It formed, during this 
period, and before the rapid extension of the Homan em- 
pire towards the termination of the.se years,. one ol the 
only two ancient kingdoms which had survived the Assy- 
rian, Babylonian, Persian, and Macedonian empirfes: the 
other was the Syrian, where the Seleiicidep, a uothetr family 
of one of the successors of Alexander, reigned ; who, 
having subdued Macedonia and Thrace, annexed them 
to the kingdom of Syria, and there reihainerl, out of the 
four kingdoms into winch the empire of Alexander was 
divided, these two only ; distinguished, in the prophetic 
writings of Daniel, by tlie titles of the kings or kingdoms 
of the north and the south. 

9. The prophecies re.spectirig Egypt in the Old Testa- 
ment have had a wonderful ftillilineut. And the litoral 
fulfilment of every prophecy affords as clear a demon.stra- 
lion as can possibly be given, that ca<*h and all of them 
are the dictates of inspiration. Egypt was the theme of 
many prophecies, which were fulfilled in ancient times; 
and It bears to the pres<*nt day, as it has borne throughout 
many ages, every mark with which prophecy had stamped 
Its destiny : “ They shall be a base kingdom. It shall be 
the basest of kingdoms. Neither shall it e.Kalt itself any 
more among the nations : for I will dimini.sh them, ihul 
they shall no more rub* over the nations. I the lAird 
have spoken it. And there shall be no more a prince of 
the laud of Egypt,” Ezek. 30: 5, 7, 12, 13. The sceptre 
of Egypt shall depart away,” Zeeh. 10; 1 1. 

.^Voiney and Gibbon are our witnesses ol’ tlie facts ; Such 
IS the state" of Egypt. Deprived, twenty-three centuries 
ago, of her natural proprietors, she lias seen her fertile 
fields successively a prey to the Persians, the Maceiloui- 
ans; the Romans, the Greeks, the Arabs, the Georgians, 
and, at length, the rae^^ of Tartars disiingnislu;d by the 
name of Ottoman Turks. The Mamelukes, purcha.sedas 
slaves, and introduced as soldiers, soon usurped the power 
and elected a leader. If their first establishment was a 
singular event, their continuance is not less extraordi- 
nary. They arc rft})lnced by slaves brought from their 
original country. The system of oppression is methodi- 
cal. Every thing the traveller sees or hears rtmimds him 
he is in the country of slaver)^ and tyranny.” “A more 
unjust and absurd constitution cannot be devised than 
that which condemns the natives of a country to perpetual 
servitude, under the arbitrary dominion of strangers and 
.slaves. Yet such has been the state of Egypt about five 
hundred years. The most illustrious sultans of the 
Baharite and Borgite dynasties were themselves pijomoted 
ftom the Tartar and Circassian bonds ; and the four-and- 
twenty beys or military chiefs have ever been suc- 


ceedetl, not by their sons, but by ihcir servants.” These 
are the words of Volncy and of Giblxm, scoffers at the 
Bible, but eye-wdtnesses of the facts foi'etold in it two 
thousand four hundrei,! years liefore I 

10. Egypt has, indeed, lately somewhat risen, under its 
present spirited but despotic pasha, to a degree of impor- 
tance and commerce. But this pasha is still a ^(jarifrcr, 
and the dominion is foreign. Nor is yet there any thing 
IBce a general advancement of the people to order, intelli- 
gence and happiness. Yet this fact, instead of militating 
against the truth of prophecy, may, po.ssibly at no distant 
period, serve to illustrate other predictions. “ The Lord 
shall smite Egypt : he shall smite and heal it ; and they 
shall return to the Lord, and he shall be entreated of them, 
aud shall heal them. In that day shall Israel be the third 
with Egypt and with Assyria, even a blessing in the 
midst of the land,” Aic. Isa. 19:22 — 25. — RutherfonPs 
Ancient History ; Neivton on the Prophtrus ; Keith on the 
BvifJenre of Prophery ; Cal met ; Jones ; Watson. 

EGYPT, (Brook, or River of.) This is frequently 
mentioned as the soutluTri hmit of the land of Promise, 
Gen. 15: 18. 2 Chron. 7: 8. Num. 21: 5. Josh. 15: 4. 
Calmet is of opinion, that ihis was the Nile ; but most 
modern interpreters take the river of Egypt, to be the 
brook Besor, between Gaza and Khinoconira. (Sec 
Josh. 15: 47.) — Culmet. 

EHUD; son of Gera: a jutlge of Israel, who slew 
Eglon, king of Moab, Jiidg. 3: 15. — Caimd. 

EiCETiE ; a denomination in the year 680, who af- 
firmed that, m order to make prayer acceptable to God, it 
should be performed dancing. — Huid. Buck. 

EICHORN, (John Godfrey;) one of the most disim- 
gin.shed German scholars in Oriental literature, biblical 
criticism, and literary and general history, lie ivas horn 
at Durrenzimmen, m 1752, in n72, he was appointed 
professor at Jena ; and, in 1788, he wun maile protessor 
at (Tottingen, where he remained till Ins death, m 1831. 
At Gotlingen,he devoted hiinself chie/lv to biblical studies. 
The results of his inijiiuacswcMc published in Ins Cnivfrsal 
lAbraiy oj liihUaU lAle.rntuie ; his Kpertoty of Publtcal 
and Oriental Lileratvrt ; and his Intiodartwn to the Old and 
Nt^rv Testaments — works winch contain niin h imporlarit 
and valuable inl'onnation, and sound cnlicism, but also 
much of the grossest and most offensive siiecnnens of 
Geniian neology. His writings have had a great iiiliu- 
cncc on the views of coiiliiienlal divines .^Jlfuid, Buck. 

EJACULATION ; a short prayer, in which tlie mind 
is directed to God, on any ennn'gency. (See Prayer.) — 
liemh Buck. 

EKRON ; a city of ilie Philistines, and the seat of go- 
vernment. ll was situated near tlie shore of the Medi- 
terranean, between Azotiis and Jamriia. It fell to the tribe 
of Judah by lot, wlnni Joshua divided the land, but was 
afterwards given to llie tribe of Dan, Josli. 15; aud 
19. 43. 3'he city was strongly fortified, and it does not 
a|)pear from history that the Jews were ever .soli*, peace- 
able possessors of it. 3'he idol Baalzehub was principally 
worshijiped by the inhabitants of Ekron, and a famous 
temple wais there dedicateil to him, 2 Kings 1:2, icc. — Jones. 

ELAM , tlie eldest son of Shorn, who settled in a coun- 
try to which he gave lus name, Gen. 10; 22. It is fre- 
quently mentioned in Scripture, as lying to the .south-east 
of Shinar, Susiana, in later times, seems to have been 
a part of this country, (Dan. 8: 2.) and before the capti- 
vity, the Jews seem alw’ays to have intended Persia by 
the name of Elam. Stephanus lakes it to be a part of 
Assyria; but Pliny and Josephus, mure pixipcrly, of Persia, 
whose inhabitants, this latter tells' us, sprung from the 
Elamites. — Wmson. 

ELATH ; a sea-port town on the eastern coast of the 
Red sea. It originally belonged to the Edomites, being 
situated in, the country of Idumea ; but when David made 
a conquest ol the latter, and began to c*stablish a com- 
mepciai intercourse with distant nations, Elath became a 
place of considerable note. In the reign of Solomon, it 
was of still more consequence on account of the ships 
which he there built and fitted out for the pnijKtse oi 
importing gold from Ophtr, 2 Chron. 8; 17. h remained 
in the possession of the Israelites a hundred and fifty 
years, when, in the reign of Jehoratn, the Etlornites rc- 
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t‘ov"(U't‘tl jr, 2 K\n<js 8: 20. It Avas however retaken by 
Uzzlah, of Judah, in the iKtginainj; of his reign, Avbo 
foriitierl u anew, peopled U with his own subjects, and 
restored ihc trade to Ophir, whieh it contiimed to enjoy 
until the wicked reign of Ahaz, wdien Rezin, king of IJa- 
inaseiis, took u by surprise, and having banished the 
Jews tliat werii settled there, supplanted them with Syri- 
ans, and made prcpatalnms for carrying on the trade, by 
which the kings of Judah liad been so enriched. The 
very n(‘.x:t yenr, however, TiglatlePiIeser, king of Assyria, 
invaded Daiinscus, contpiercd Rezin. took |X>ssession of- 
Elaih, and n'served the right of trade there to himself ; 
so that th<.’ Jews fnMii that lime never recovered it, which 
]irov'*d very detnuumlal to their national ihtcrests. — 
History of the. Bible., vol. iii. Bvo. b. vi. ch. 1. — 

EJ.-BKTH'EL, (to ihc Cfod oj Bcthd;) the name given 
by Jacol) to an altar which he built, (Gen. 35: 7.) and 
u’ha h ''tood, pjobaldy. in the very spot where he had 
toniierly seen the prophetic dream of the ladder, chap. 
28: 22 . — CahneU 

KLCESAITES, EiiCEs.MT/ii, Ei.xians, or Sampseans ; 
the followers of Elxai, or Elcesia, a sectary of the second 
cenrnry, but wlietlier Jew or Christian, i.s by no means 
certain, ddicy wore nearly of rlie same opinion as the 
Eliionitc.s and Os.sens. — Moshrinis Eccl. /As^.vol.i.p. 2l(> j 
Laninrr's Heretics, p. 421, iV:c. — IVillidm, 

ELUAT) and ME DAE, were ivppointed by Aloses 
among the seventy elders of Israel, who w'ere to assist in 
the government ; though not present in the general as- 
sembly, they were tilled with the Spirit of God, equally 
with those who were there, and began to prophesy in the 
ramp Jo.shua would have had Mriscs forbid them, but 
he replied, Eiivicst thou lor my sake ? Would to God 
that all. the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the 
Lord would pul his Spirit upon ihcm!” Num. 11:24 — 
23 - Cahiri. 

ELDER, (presh/fferas ;) an over.seer, ruler, leader. 
The revTivnce paid to the aged in tlic earliest times .was 
(loubtles.s the origin of this title, it being used as a name 
of otlice both among Jcv. s and Christians. Dr. Mock-, 
night thinks that in the apo.stolic ngc it ^wis applied to 
‘‘ all who exennsed any sacred oflice in the Christian 
church,” Acts 20: 17—28. 

EUlcrs, or seniors, in ancient Jewdsh polity, w<’re per- 
sons ilie most con.siclerable for age, experience, and wis- 
dom. Of this sort were the seventy men whom Aloses 
usMK'iated with himself in the government : such likewise 
afterw^auls were those who held the first rank in the .syna- 
gogne as presidents.— Elders, in church history, Avere 
originally those w’ho held the first place in the assemblies 
of the primitive Christians. 3'hc w'ord presbyter is often 
used m tlie New' Testament in this signification, and as 
interchangeable with rp/irepas ; hence the first meetings 
of Christian ministers w'ore called preshyieria, or assem- 
lilies of ciders. 

Elders, in the Presbyterian discipline, are ofticers who, 
in coujmiclion w’ith the ministers and dcacoirs, compose 
lUe kirk sessions, w ho fonncrlv n.scd to talce cognizance 
not only of all grosser immoralities, such as .swearing, 
drunkenness, Icw’dness, fighting, scolding, disobedience to 
parents, absence from public w'orship, Acc. but also what 
are termed the levities and amusements of life — as danc- 
ing, racing, card-playing, and the like. I'hey w’ere au- 
thorized, on .some of’casions, to ean*y their jurisdiction 
into the bosoms of tarnilies and individuals j to di.sarm 
private resentments, and arl)iirntc in ca.ses of domestic 
variance, ihcir principal business now is to take care 
of the THior's funds. They are chosen from among the 
people, and are received publicly with some degree of 
ceremony. In Scotland, there is an indefinite number of 
elders in each parish, generally aWmt twelve. fSee 
Presbvtestans.) 

It has long been a matter of dispute, whether there we- 
any .such officers as lay-elders niemioncd in Scripture. 
On the one side it is observed, that those officers are no 
where mentioned as being alone or single, but alwaA's as 
being many in every congregation. They aro also men- 
tion^ separately from the brethren. Their office, more 
than once, is described as beiir distinct from that of 


preaching, not only in Rom. 12:, where he that rukth 
js expressly distinguished from him that exhorteth ^ 
tcacUeth, but also in that passage, 1 Tim. 5: 37. On the 
other side it is said that, from, the above-mentioned paa- 
.s»g«s, noUiing can be collected with certainty to establi^ 
this opinion j neither can be Tnforred from any other 
pa.s5iagc‘, that churches .^should be ftjfmislied vrith «ugb 
officers, though perhwiAa pru^eime^ in sotne circumstances, 
may make them ^esCpudient. ,^< f'inyJine to think,” says 
Dr. CKusc, on the passage, (1 Tim. 5; 47^) * t-he 
apostte intends only preffcktf^ eld4m* when he directs 
double honor to be, paid to the bUlers that f Ule w^ell, espe- 
cially those w'ho labor in the Word and dnetrine j aiid that 
the distinct ion lies not- in the order of officers, but in 
degree of their diligence, ~faitlitulhess,* and eminence in 
laboriously fulfilling their min isteritff J' work’ ; and so the 
emphasis i.s to be laid on the At'ord in the .wrord 
and doctrine which has dn anne^Red . to it/^ — 

IB fid. Bach. ^ ,> 

ELEALEH ; a towm of Reuben, (3)?um. jffaced 

by Eusebius a mile from IIcshboUi--r.C«'/;weL' 

ELEATICS; a philosophic sedt, foimddd, by Xeuq- 
phaues, at Elia, in Afagna Grrecia, ‘'He was oii^ally 
rythagoreaii, hut added .some* errors of his o>vu to those 
of his m:i.ster. A few' fragments only of his W'ritiogs are 
in exist'.mcc ; but it appears that he taught the eternity 
both of God and of the universe, and wo.s a rantheist. 
— Bitjitldh Phihsopht/f vol. i. p. 413, tk;c. — Williams, 

ELEA2ER ; the third son of Aaron, nnd’his successor 
in the dignity of high-pri(*st, Exod. fit 23. lie enuired 
into the Iliad of Canaan with Joshua, and is supno'-ed to 
have lived there upw’ards of tw^enty years. The high- 
prie.^thood continued in his family iiU the. time of Eli, 
He was buried in a hill that helongcil to the .son of Thi- 
nca.s, Josh. 24. 

TI. ly^EAZER ; the son of Arninadab, to whose*, care 
the ark was eommitled when it w^as sent back ^ by the 
Philistines, 1 Sam. 7. He is thought to have been a 
priest, or at least a Levite, though he is not mentioned in 
the catalogue of the sons of Levi. — Walmn. 

ELECT, besides its scriptural and theological use, had 
also an ecclesiastical meaning, and w^ns sometimes applied 
to the highest cla.ss of catcchumeips elected to baptrsm ; at 
other timesito tlie baptized, admitted to the full privileges 
of their profession, and sometimes called the jierfect. 
The IVIanicha?ans w'cre divided into Iw'o great cltus.se.s, the 
AudietUes tiiv\ I^Un . — LardnersCruL, part II. vol. 0. pp. 
87, 233, fce.^mihanis, 

ELECTA, (elect hdijy Eng. Trans.) was, as is generally 
believed, a lady of quality who lived near E]ihesus, to 
whom John addre.ssed his second Epistle, (‘autionirifcher 
and her chiUlrcn against heretics, u'ho d(*nied the divinity 
of Christ, and his incarnation. Some think Electa, wdiich 
signifies rZ/o.'ffw, is not a proper name, but an honorable 
epithet, and that the Epistle w'a.s directed to a cliiircli. 
The same apostle salutes Elceta, and her children in 
his third Einstle; but the accounts of this Electa are 
as perplexed u.s those of the former. — Calmet. 

ELECTION; the act of choice. This word ha.s difJb- 
rent applications in the Scriptures. 1. It signifies God’.s 
taking a whole nation, community, or bcnly of men, into 
external ci'venant with himself, by giving theru the ad- 
Amnlage of revelation a<. the rule of their beUef anff prac- 
tice, w'hen other nations are without it, Eeut. 7: b. 2. 
A tempt>rary designation of some person or persons to the 
filling up of some particular .station in the visible church, 
or office in cml life, John fi: 70. I Sam. 10: 24. 3. The 
gracioms act of the Divine Spirit, whereby God actually 
and visibly separates his people from the w'orld by effec- 
tual calling, John 15: 13. (See Calling ) 4. That eter- 
nal, gratuitous, sovereign, and immutable purpose of God, 
whereby he selected from among all mankind, and of 
every nation under heaven, all those whom he effectually 
calte to be sanctified and everlastingly saved by Christ, 
Eph. 1; 4. 2 Thess. 2: 13. (See Decree ; and Predesti- 
nation.) 

With respect to this subject, it i.s to be observed, — 

1. That it is no part of the doctrine of elecLim., that Ood 
created a part of mankind merely to damn them. Tins is often 
said by those who wish to bring the doctrine into con- 
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tempt j but it is not true. . It is indeed revealed that he 
mill punish multitudes of the human race with everlast* 
ing destruction from his presence but he did not bring 
th^m into being m^ely fir tfte sake of punishing them. 
Go» IS LOVE. Thw ianot one malevolent emotion rank- 
khg in his bosom.', It is one of the foulest stains that was 
everxast upon his spotless ehara^ter^to admit the thought 
that he brou^t creatures intd being merely for the pur- 
pose of making theih forever miserable. In itself j he 
desires ^the salvaltipn oC oycry living ntan. We have his 
oath, « ho pleasure in the death of him fhat 
dieth.’^ If he destroys fhej'jwieked, it is because their 
^rdiilon is inseparable from ,the preservation of his own 
glory, and the highest good of his kingdom, and not be* 
cause it is in itscS ,,we!f pleasing to*his benevolent mind, 
or the liHimate^ object of their creation. 

2. It is no paH of the ^qctrine of Section, that Christ died 
exclmio^ fir Jdd elect . Such a fepresentatioix is an up- 
justlfiable perversion of the doctrine, and exposes it to 
unnecessary objections*. Though there would have been 
no atonement but for God’s design' to save the elect, and 
thougli thera,could have been no designs of mercy toward 
the elect without an atonement ; yet the doctrine of atone* 
ment and election are two distinct things. Much idle 
breath ^nd illiberal eriminulion might have been spared, 
by giving them that place in the Christian system which 
they hold in the word of God . 

3'. It is no part of the dortrine of dMion^ that the elect rrill 
be saved, let them do trhat they mil. The immutable law of 
the divine kingilom lias made personal holiness essential 
to eternal life. It is not less certain that ‘*no man will 
see the Lord without holiness,” — -than' that no man will 
see the Lord unless he be of the “ election of grace.”^ 
The elect cannot be saved unless they pos.ses*s supreme 
love to God, Sincere contrition for all their sins, and feith 
unfeigned in the Lord Jesus Christ. The elcctlfeaii no 
more enter heaven without being picpufed for it than 
others. If a man continues stupid and secure,— if he 
never reads the Scriptures, — if he never attends upon the 
word and oidiuauces, — if he is never anxious for the sal* 
vation of Ins soul, — if he never repents and believes the 
gospel,— if he rnwer becomes a follower of the meek and 
lowly Jesus ; he inav rest assured there is nothing in the 
doctrine of election that will save him. ‘‘ Except yc re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 

4. It is 7io part of diet ion ^ that the mn-dtet 7viU not he 
saved if they do osu'fU as they ran. If sinners repent and 
believe the gospel,” there is nothing in the doctrine of 
election that will destroy them. If they become recon- 
ciled to God, he will rc*gard them with favor. If they 
“come to Christ,” they shall “in nowise be cast out.” 
Not one will be lost unless he persist in inijienitenco, 
reject the oflTers of mercy, and die in his sins. 

5. 7/ IS iw part of the doctrine of dection., that the non-elert 
cannot artnphj ivitk the ttrrns of the gospel. We are well 
aware that tlie Scnjitures represent it to be impossibh* for 
men to do what thi'y are unwilling to do. Ile.nci' savs 
our Savior. — “No man can come to me, except the F..’ 
f her which hath sent me draw him.” IIis idea doubt Icsh 
is, that men cannot come to him because they are unwill- 
ing to come ; for he had just said, in the course of the 
same address, “and ye will not come unto me, that ye 
might have life,” He supposes that mere u nwi Hi n guess 
renders it impossible Itir them to come. This mode of 
speaking not only runs through the Bible, but is agreeable 
to the plainest dictates of reason and common sense. 
While, therefore, it is proper to say, that men eannot do what 
they are unwillinsjt to do, it is nlso^noper to say, that they can do 
what they are willins; to do. They are as capable of doing 
right, if so disposed, as of doing wrong. The doctrine of 
election leaves them iti full possession of all their powers 
as moral agents, and all possible liberty to chOose or 
refuse the offers of mercy. 

Bijt if none of these things belong to the doctrine of 
election, what i.s it ? For the sake of a clear understand- 
ing of the subject, several things must be particularly 
observed. 

1. All mankind are by nature in a state op sin and 
CONDEMNATION. The “ imagination of man’s heart is evil 


from his youth.” “ We have before proved both Jews 
and Gentiles, that they arc all under sin.” 

2. Notwithstanding thk native corruption of the 
HUMAN heart, and THE LOST CONDITION OF ALT. MANKIND BY 
NATURE, God has provided a full and COMPLETr, ATONE- 
MENT FOR ALL THEIR SINS. “ God SO loved the world, that 

he gave his only-begotten Son, that who.soever bidieveth 
on him niight not prish, but have everlasting life.” The 
’mloi|ement df Christ is sufficient for all, adajited to all, 
,<^red to all, and irre.sj)ective of the divine pur|>ose as to 
its effectual application, made as much for one man as 
another. ‘ 

Zk NoTWITIISTANDINO the UNLlJtiTED PROVISION OF THE 
GOSPEL, ALL, AVIIEN LEFT 'TO THEMSELVES, WITH ONE CON- 
SENT, REJECT the 0VERT17RES OF MERCY,^ AND WILL NOT 

coAiE UNTO Christ that they might have life. Even 
when the Spirit strives, they “ do always resist the Holy 
Ghost.” No sense of guilt and danger, no consciousness 
of obligation and duty, no ’pressure of motives, wdll con- 
strain a living man to lay dowui the arms of rebellion, and 
be reconciled to God. if the Spirit of God does not put 
forth the power and glory of his grace to wrest the xvea- 

oiis of revolt from his han|ls, and put a new spirit within 

im, and make flic sinner willing in tlie day of his power, 
all arc lost, and Christ is dead in vain. 

4. This sad result God has determined to pkevf.nt. 
He docs not mean that all mankind shall finally perish. 
He does not intend that they shall rub him of the glory of 
his grace, nor his Son of the reward of his death. Some 
he saVe.s. These he rescues from themselves and from 
perditioDi This is a simple matter of fact. Wlien in tin* 
gall of bitterness and bonds of iniquity, he sends his Spirit 
to convince them of their lost condition — to show thi*ni 
their need of mercy— ♦o make tlieni feel his xvurd to be 
quick and powerful — lo create them anew^ in Christ Jesus, 
and to make them meet for the inheiitance of the saiiiLs 
in light. “He works in lliem both to will and to do.” 
He begins, carries on, and complete.s the work, and re- 
ceives them at last to “ tlie glory wliieh is to be revealed.” 

5. God does this fujm desjcn. He does noiJiing with- 
out. Much les.s any thing ? great and glorious as this 
of renewing and sj'ving souls. This design is an eter- 
nal design ; this deterininaljon eternal, and irrevocable as 
his own unelmngeable nature. 

f). In* DoiNo THIS, IT IS important to remark, that 
God is Govr.p, NED fy a xvise kei.ari) to ms own good 
pr.nAsuuE. He d()es not have vieny on whom he wiH have 
nirrcy, because they are better than others. Then it 
would leave ground for boasting. Then it would not be 
grace. Now* it is grace. For when the design of saving 
them was formed, they wcie not in being, and “had done 
neither good nor evil.” During the w'hole of their iinre- 
generate state, they w ere opposing God and contemning 
the Son of liis love. The moment before their regenera- 
tion, they were his enemies, ft could not, therefore, have 
be<*n from regard to any thing in them, that they were 
taken and others left, but from a regard to the mere g(x>d 
pleasure and wisdom of God. It was a sovereign pur- 
pose. It was that all the glory might redound to God’a 
greal and holy name. 

7. Nor is 'it less important to subjoin, that this 

SOVEREIGN AND ETERNAL PURPOSE WAS FORMED IN VIEW OF 

THE ATONEMENT OF Christ. Ill its practical influence, it 
regarded men as already fallen by their iniquity, and 
beyond the. possibility of deliverance, except by atonement. 

When God determined to save a part of mankind, lie 
had it in prospect to provide such an expiation for the 
.sins of the world, as to justify him in the unlimited offer of 
pardon, and in the full and complete justification of all w*bo 
accept it. He ow*ed it to himself, in forming the pui'posc 
to save, to devise a consistent method of salvation. It 
would have lieen a violation of the rights of moral go- 
vernment, to have received rebels into favor “ without 
the shedding of blood.” Hence the elect are said to be 
“chosen in Christ.” In other places they are said lobe 

Christ’s seed.” In others, they are rcpre.sented as 
"given to him” by his Father. W’hen, in the covenant 
of peace, he engaged to lay down his life for the sins of 
the world, a stipulated number was “ given him” as his 
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reward. In view of mankind, as already plunged in goilt 
and ruin, and of Christ as making an adetjuate atonement, 
God chose them 10 salvation, 'through sanctification of 
the Spirit and belief of the truth.^^" 

This is what we suppose the Scriptures mean Iw the 
doctrine of election. The apostle represent? himself and 
the Christians at Ephesus to be “ chosen* chosen In 
Christ”— *“ chosen in him before the foundatioh of the 
world and that not upon condition they would he l|ol^ 
nor because of any foreseen holines.s, but ‘‘that tht^. 
should be holy and without blame before him in 
having predcstinattid them unto the adoption of 
by Jesus Christ unto himself, according to the good pea- 
sure of his will.” 

The truth of this doctrine may be evinced, among other 
arguments^ — 

1. From the divine immutability. “Do not eh*, my 
beloved brethren. Every good gift and every perfect gift 
is from above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights, with whom there is no variableness, or the .shadow 
of turning.” He himself claims this exalted character.: 

^ am God, and there is none else ; T to God, and there 
is none like me ; declaring thu entf from . the beginning, 
and from ancient times, the things that afe not yet done j 
saying, My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my plea- 
sure,” If we could suppose the Deity to be wiser, and 
better, and mightier at some times than at others, We 
might suppose, that with every accession of knowledge, 

f oodness, and power, he would form some new design, 
iui he is always the same ; and as his character never 
alters, so his purposes never alter. Hence lihe divine 
immutability secures the doctrine of election. If the 
divine mind has formed any new purpose with regard to 
the salvation of men, then he has altered his plans, and is 
mutable ; but if he has ala^ays been of the same mind, 
then, unless he actually saves the whole, he must have 
formed the purpose of saving a certain part. Every indi- 
vidual he saves, he must have “ always meant to save,** 
--he must have always chosen and determined to save. 
But this i.s nothing more nor less than the doctrine of 
election. All the objections, therefore, that are made 
against the doctrine of election, are levelled equally 
agaiiLsi the divine immutability. 

2. The doc.trine of election may be conclusively argued 
from the divine fokeknowledue. 

The mere light of nature is enough to leach us that 
God knows nil things present, pn.st, and to come. It is 
impossible that a being of infinite wisdom should com- 
mence a system of opcnitions without knowing what he 
is alioiit to do. If God doe.s not know* all events before 
they acUially lake place, then his knowledge may in- 
crease, and lie may be wiser to-morrow than he is to-day. 
Ill short, if he do<*s not foreknow* all things, he may not 
only from day to day discover things that are new, but he 
may deduce new' re.sults Irom thern, may misjudge in his 
avniugcmeiits, and be frustrated in his purposes. But the 
Bible puts this qiie.siion beyond a doubt.— “ Knowui unto 
God are all his works, from tlie beginning of the w’orld.** 
It is a settled point, then, that God knew from all eternity 
every thing that w'oidd take jilaee. 

God, therefore, knows who will at last be saved. But 
salvation is his ow'n work in the human soul. How then 
could tins be known, unless it w^ere a determined event? 
If it were undetermined, it w*as uncertain ; and if uncertain, 
it could not certainly be, knowm. Let any man but an 
alhei.st liM)k at this with an unprejudiced mind, and he 
must receive the doctrine of eleetion. It is just as cer- 
tain, therefore, that God determined from eternity who 
would be saved, as that he knew* from eternity who would 
be saved. “For w’hom he did foreknow, he also did pre- 
destinate.” But this is nothing more nor less than the 
doctrine of election. All the obiretions wdiich lie against 
the doctrine of election, lie w ith equal force against the 
divine foreknowledge. 

3. In proof of this doctrine, w^e shall make our appeal 
to THE EXrnBSs testimony of tue holy Schiptuhes. 

We consider the doctrine unan.swerahly demonstrated 
from the preceding considerations ; hut “ to the law and 
the testimony.” The Scriptu s are the word of God, and 


the infallible rale of faith and practice. Here we have a 

standard, to which every thing mast bow. ' From tftfin 

oracle there is no appeal. JiCt us go, then, to the Bible j 

and let us go-*«i6t to IfcOt to expjinge, not to 

not 40 sLsmM 

wordj 

and 

.mthoritf €fit 

mine whetKer #i&pecml^ 

election of 

22 , 24 ; 48 » 

Eph. 1: 4, 5. 1 

5; 10., J Pet:.T: 

w^ould force upon these pas^agei^ 
understand merely the Section 

or bodies of people to e&bernal reUgim^^miVik^rcannot 
be maintained williottt^tttisettbng the whole \he New 

Testament scheme of personal and individual salvation ; 
and, however favorable such an idea'tnay be to certain 
dramas relative to the eflicacy of a standing in what has 
been called the visible church, and the opus operatum of its 
sacraments, it cannot but prove highly prejudicial lo the*' 
interests of genuine piety, and is, indeed, found to floui^sh 
chfefly in regions where that piety has liuk or no 
ence.— Hcnd. Suck, 

EL-ELOHE-ISBAEL, (“ To God the God of Israel;*) 
naihe of an altar, built by Jacob in a piece of ground 
which heliought of Bhechem’s father, Gen. 33: 

elements, {stoicheia ;) the elements or first princi- 
ples olhany an, whence the subsequent parts proceed. 
The elements or first principles of the Christian doctrine, 
Heb. 5: 12. St. Paul calle the. ceremonial ordinances of 
the Mosaic law, “worldly elein«nts,'* fGal. 4: 3. Col. 2: 
8,20.) “w^cak and beggariy elements,^’ Gal. 4. 9. Ele- 
ments, as comaining fttfe rudiments of the knowledge of 
Christ, to. which knowdedge the law, as a pedagogue, 
(Gal. 3: 24.) was intended, by means of those ordinances, 
to ‘bring the Jews; wwldly, as consisting in outward 
worldly institutions, (Heb. 9: 1.) weak and l>eggarly, 
when considered in themselves, and set up in opjiosition 
to the great realities to w*hich they were designed to lead. 
But, in Col. 2: 8, the ‘'elements or rudiments of the world 
are so closely connected with phik^ophy and vain deceit, 
or an empty and deceitful philosophy, that they must be 
xmderstood there to include the dogmas of pagan philoso- 
phy ; to which, no doubt, many of the Colossians were in 
their unconverted state attached, and of which the juda- 
izing teachers, who also were probably themselves infect- 
ed with them, took advantage to withdraw the Colossian 
converts from the purity of the gospel, and from Christ 
their living head. And from the general tenor of this^ 
chapter, and particularly from verses 18—23, it appears, 
that these philosophical dogmas, against which tlic apostle 
cautioned his coiivert.s, were partly Platonic, and partly 
Pythagorean ; the former teaching the worship of .angels, 
or demons, as mediators between God and «ftaii ; the 
latter enjoining such abstinence from particular kinds of 
meats and drinks, and such severe mortifications of the 
body, as God had not commanded.— TFtf/swa. ^ 

ELEUTHERUS ; a river in Syria, which rises between 
Libanus and Anti-Ubaffus. After watering the valley be- 
tween these two mountains, it falls into the Mediterra* 
neansea, 1 Mac. 11: 7. — Calmet. 

ELEUTHEROPOLtS ; a city of Judea, which, though 
not mentioned in the sacred writings, must have been 
very celebrated in the time of Eusebius and Jerome, It 
was an episcopal city, whence thes<i authors estimated the 
distances and positions of other cities. Josephus say^ 
was twenty miles from Jerusalem, and Antoninus places 
it twenty.four miles from Askalon, and eighteen from 
Lydda. Eusebius says five miles from Gath, six from 
Lachish; twenty -five from Geror, twenty from Jattir, ana 
eight from Eeilah . — Calmh 
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ELEPHANT j the largest of existing quadrupeds, 
celebrated for his sagacity, faithfulness anrf prudence. 



Calmet is of opinion that the behemoth of J(jb 11: is the 
elephant ; but this notion is generally held to be untena- 
ble. (See Behemoth ; and Ivory.) — Cahnf.t. 

ELI, a high-priest of the Hebrews, of the rare of Itha- 
mar, wlio succeeded Abdon, and governed the Hebrews, 
both as priest and judge, during forty years. How Eh 
came to the high priesthood, and how this dignity was 
transferred from Eleazar’s family to that of Ithamar, who 
was Aaron’s youngest son, we know not. This much, 
however, is certain, that it was not done without an ex- 
press declaration of God’s will, 1 Sam. 2: 27, iVc In the 
reign of Solomon, the predictions in relation to Eli’s fami- 
ly were fulfilled ; for the high jirieslhfKKl was taken from 
Abiathar, a descendant of Eh, and g.ven to ZadoU, who 
was of the race of Eleaxar, 1 Kings 2: 2d. Eli appears 
to have Iven a pious, but indolent man, hliuded by pii- 
ternal atfcction, who suO’ered his sons to gam the ascen- 
dancy over him ; 'and for want either of personal courage, 
or zeal for the glory of Got! suflicient to restrain their li- 
centious conduct, he permitted them to go on to their own 
and hi.s rum. Thus he carried his indulgence to cru- 
elty j whilst a more digiufued and austere conduct on his 
pari might have rendered tiiem wise and virtuous, and 
thereby have preserved himself and family. A striking 
lesson for parents ! 1 Sam. 4: 12 — 18. — Watson. 

EIJAKIM ; son of Hilkiah, steward of the household, 
or keeper of the temple under king nezekiali, 2 Kings 
18: 18. Calmet thinks, that Kliakimwas son of Hilkiah, 
the higli-pricst; that he succeeded liis father, and was high- 
priest under Manasseh. He is sometimes called Jehoia- 
kim ; and there is great probability, that he is the Hilkiah 
mentioned in the reign of Josiah, and al\er wards. — CalmrA. 

ELIAS. (See Eu-tah.) 

ELIAS LEVJTA, a celebrated Jewish rabbi, a native 
of Germany, was born at Neu.stadt, iii Brandenburg, m 
1 172, and died at Venice, in 1519. For many years be 
M'as professor of Hebrew at Venice and Padua. Among 
his works, which are highly valuable, are, a Chaldaic, 
Talmudic, and Rabbinic Lexicon ; a Hebrew Glo.ssary ; 
and a Commentary on the Grammar of Moses Kimchi. — 
Dawnport. 

ELIEZER, a native of Damascus, and the steward of 
Abraham’s bouse. It seomi* that Abraham, before the 
birtb of Isaac, intended to make him his heir : — One 
bom in iny house,” a domestic slave, ‘‘ is mine heir,” 
Genesis 15. I — 3. He was afterwards sent into Mesopo- 
tamia, to procure a wife for Isaac, (Gen. 24. 2, 3,) &c. ; 
which busine.ss he accomplished with fidelity and expedi- 
tion. It IS still the custom in India,” say.s Forbes, “ es- 
pecially among the Mahometans, that in default of chil- 
dren, and sometimes where there are lineal descendants, 
the master of a family adopts a slave, frequently a Hafi- 
shcc Abyssinian, of the darkest hue, for his heir. He 
educates him agreeably to his wishes, and marries him to 
one of his daughters. As the reward of su^iior merit, 
or to suit the capnee of an arbitrary despot, mis honor is 
also conferred on a slave recently purchased, or already 
G3 


grown up in the family ; and to huu he bequeaths hiS 
wealth, in preference to his nephews, or any collateral 
branches. This is a custom of great antiquity in the 
East, and prevalent among the most refined and civilized 
nations. In the earliest period of the patriarchal history, 
we find Abraham complaining for want of children ; and 
declaring that either Eliezer of Damascus, or probably 
one born from him in his house, was his heir, to the ex- 
clusion of Lot, his favorite nephew^ and all the other col- 
lateral branches of his family.” — Watson. 

ELIHU j one of Job’s friends, a descendant of Nahor, 
Job 32: 2. (Sec Job.) — Watsim, 

ELIJAH. Elijah or Elias, a prophet, wavS a native of 
Tishbe beyond Jordan in Gilead. Some think that he 
was a pnest dc.sccndcd from Aaron, and say that one Sa- 
baca was his father ; but this has no authority. He W'a.s 
raised up by God, fo be set like a wall of brass, in oppo- 
sition to idolatry, and parlicularly to the w’orsliip of Baal, 
which Jezebel and Ahab supjiorted in Israel. His histo- 
ry may be found in the first and second books of Kings. 

2. The. SoripUire introduces Elijah saying to Ahab, (1 
Kings 17: 1, 2,) A. M. 3092, “ As the. Lord God of Israel 
liveth, bel'ore whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor 
rain these years, but according to my word.” It is re- 
markable, that the number of years is not liere specified j 
but in the N('W 3'cstamcnt wc* are informed that it w'as 
three years and six months. By the prohibition of dew 
as well as rain, the wliole vegetabh* kingdom was depriv- 
ed of that moisture, w iilu»ut which neither the more hardy, 
nor more delicate, kinds of plants could shoot into her- 
bage, or bring that licrbagc to inatuiity. The Lord com- 
manded Elijah to 1 ‘onecal himself beyond Jordan, near 
the bn M)k Cherub. He obeyed, and Go<l sent ravens to 
him morning and evening, which brought him flesh and 
bread. Scheuzer observes, that he cannot think that the 
onhhn of the Hebrew, rendered “ravens,” means, as some 
have thought, the inhabitants of a tow'ii called Orth, nor 
a troop of Arabs called orhhim ; and contends that the 
bird called the raviai, or one ol’ the same genus, is in- 
tended. The w'ord rendered rrarn, includes the w'hole ge- 
nus, among which are some 'ess impure than the raven, 
as the rook. Rooks living in niiineroiis societies are sup- 
posed by some to be the kind of birds einjiloyed on this 
occasion, rather than ravens, which fly only in pairs. But 
upon all these (‘xjilarmtions we may observe, that when 
an event is evidently miracalous, it is quite superfluous, 
and often absurd, to invent hypotheses to make it ap- 
pear more easy 

3. Elijah was one of the most eminent of that illustrious 
and singular race of men, the Jewdsh prophets. Every 
part of his character is marked by a moral grandeur, which 
is iieightened by the ob^eiinty thrown around his connex- 
ions and his private liistory. lie often wears the air of 
a supernatuial mcs.sengcr suddenly issuing from another 
W'orld, to declare the commands of heaven, and to awe 
the proudest mortals by tlie menace of fearful judgments. 
His boldness ii' reproof; his lofty zeal for the honor of 
God; his superionty to .softness, ea.se, and suffering, are 
the i liaracters of a man filled with the Holy Spirit ; and 
he ivas adiaittcd to great intimacy with God, and enabled 
‘o work miracles of a very extraordinary and unequivo- 
cal rharactor. These were called for by the stupid idola- 
try of tin* age, and wx*re in some instances equally calcu- 
lated to demonstrate the being and power of Jehovah, and 
to punish those wdio had forsaken him for idols. The au- 
Iho’’ of Ecclesiasticus has an encomium to his memory, 
and justly describes him as. a prophet “ who stood up as a 
fire, ami whose word burned as a lamp.” In the .stern- 
nes.s and power of his reproofs, he was a striking type of 
Jolm the Baptist, and the latter is therefore prophesied of, 
under his name. Malachi (4. 5, (>,) has this passage : 

Behold, T will send you Elijah the prophet, before the 
coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” Our 
Sa,vior also declares that Elijah had already come in 
spirit, in the person of John the Baptist. At the transfi- 
guration of our Savior, Elijah and Moses both appeared 
^nd conversed with him re.specting his future? pas-siiin, 
Matt. 17; 3, 4. Mark 9; 4. Luke 9: 30. Many of the 
Jews in our Lord’s time believt'd him to he Elijah, 
the soul of Elijah had passed into his body, Matt, lo: 
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Mark 6: 15. Luke 9: 8. In conclusion, we may observe, 
that to assure the world of the future existence of good 
men in a state of glory and felicity, and that in bodies 
changed from mortality to immortality, each of the three 
grand dispensations of religion had its instance of trans- 
lation into heaven; the patriarchal in the person of 
Enoch, the Jewish in the person of Elijah, and the Chris- 
tian in the person of Christ. — Watson. 

ELIPHAZ ; one of Job’s friends, probably a descend- 
ant of Eliphaz, son ol Esau, Job 4: 1. He was of Te- 
man, in Idumea, (Jer. 49: 7, HO. Ezek. 25: 13. Amos 1: 
11, 12. Obad. 8, 9.) and m the Greek versions of the 
poem, is described as king of his city. (See Job.)— - 
Calmet. 

ELISABETH, the wife of Zacliariah, and mother of 
John the Baptist, was of the daughters of Aaron, or the 
race of the priests, Luke 1: 5 — 63. — Calmet. 

ELISABETH, (St.) of Thuringia, distinguished for 
her piety and virtue, the daughter of Andrew II. king of 
Hungary, was born at Presburg, 1207, and, in 1211, was 
married to Louis, landgrave of Thuringia, who wa.s then 
eleven years old, and was educated at Warlburg, in all 
the elegance of tlie court of Hermann, the abode of mu- 
sic and the arts. When Germany, and especially Thu- 
ringia, was oppressed with lannne and pestilence, she 
caused many hospitals to be erected, led a multitude of 
the poor from her own table, and supplied their wants 
with money and clothing. She wandered about, in an 
humble dress, relieving the sorrows of the wretched. 
Louis died on a crusade, and her own life terminated 
November 19, 1231, in an hospital which she had herself 
established. She was regarded as a saint by her admir- 
ing contemporaries, and, four years alter her death, this 
canonization was approved by pope Gregory IX. A 
beautiful church and a costly monument were elected 
over her tomb. The latter is now one of the most splen- 
did remains of Gothic architecture in Germany — Envy. 
Amer. 

ELISEUS ; the same as Elisha, m the English transla- 
tion of the New Testament, — CalmeJ. 

ELISHA, son of Shaphat, and Elijah’s disciple and 
successor in tlie pmplietic oflice, was of Abelmeholah, 1 
Kings 19: 16. Elijah having received God’s command to 
anoint Elisha as a prophet, came to Abcl-meholah, and 
finding Elisha ploughing with twelve jiair of oxen.- he 
threw his mantle over him. Elisha left his oxen, and ac- 
companied Elijah, chap. 19: 19 — 21. Elisha was ac- 
companying his master, when the Loril took him up in a 
whirlwind ; and he inherited Elijah’s mantle, with a 
double portion of his spirit. Sec his history in the books 
of Kings. — Calmet. 

ELISHA, (the fountain of,) rises twobow-shols from 
mount Quarantania, and runs through the plain of Jeri- 
tho, into the Jordan ; j:>a.ssing south of Gilgal, and divid- 
ing into several streams. This is said to be the foun- 
tain whose waters V'cre sweetened by Elisha, 2 Kings 2: 
19— 22.— Mme/. 

ELISHAH, son of Javan, (Gen. 10: 4.) from whom 
the isles of Elishah are named, (Ezek. 27: 7.) is believed 
to have peopled Elis in the Peloponnesus. \Vefind there 
the province of Elis, and a country called Ahsiurn, by 
Homer. Ezekiel, above, speaks of the purple of Elishah, 
brought to Tyre. The fish used in dyeing purple were 
caught at the mouth of the Eurotas, and the ancients fre- 
quently speak of the purple of JAUtonm.—Calmet. 

ELKANAll ; second son of Korah, Exod. 6; 24. 1 
Chrtin. 6: 26. The uaim^ of his elder Virother \vas Assir, 
which imports, a close jmsoner ; this name, Elkanah, (re- 
deemed by God,) app(‘ars to have been given in contra- 
distinction, alluding to the apiiroaching deliverance of Is- 
rael. — Also, 2. The father of the prophet Samuel • (1 
Sara. 1:1.) perhaps so called in reference to one of ’the 
deliverances of Israel recorded in the book of Judges. 

Several others of the same name arc mentioned iri 1 
Chron. 6: and other places.— Cnlmet. 

ELKOTH ; a village in Galilee, the birth place of the 
prophet Nahum, Nah. J: 1. It was shown in Jerome’s 
time, but almost in ruins. Theophylact says it is beyond 
Jordan. — Calmet . 

ELLASAK. There was a . ity (mentioned by Ste- 


phanas, de Urbibus) called Ellas, in Ccelo-Syria, on the 
borders of Arabia, where Arioch, one of the confederate 
kings, (Gen. 14: 9.) perhaps, commanded. — Calimt. 

ELLE RIANS, or Ronsdobpians, the followers of one 
Eller, an enthusiast, of Eonsdorf. He pretended to be a 
messenger from God, who resided in him, to form a new 
church, on which account he was called the father of 
Sioii,^^ and his wife the mother. He is charged with be- 
ing ambitious and luxurious, and died in 1750. — {Gri- 
goir^s Hist. vol. i. p. 307.) — 'Viliams* 

ELIOT, (John,) minister of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
usually called the apostle of the Indians, was born at Na- 
sin, Essex, England, in 1604. His pious parents early 
imparted to him religious instrtlbtion, and it was not with- 
out efiect. After receiving his education at the university 
of Cambridge, he was for sometime the instructor of 
youth. In 1631, he came to this country, and was set- 
tled as teacher of the church iq Roxbuiy, November 5, 
1632. 

His benevolent labors were not confined to his own 
people. Having imbibed the true spirit of the gospel, lus ^ 
heart w^as touched with the wretched condition of liie In- 
dians. and he became eagerly desirous of making them 
acquainted with the glad tidings of salvation. There 
were at the time, when he began his missionary exertions, 
near twenty tribes of Indians within the limits ol the 
English planters. But they were very similar m man- 
ners, language, and religion. Having learned the bar- 
barous dialect, he first preached to an assembly of Indians 
at Nonanlnm, iii the present town ot Newton, October 
28, 1646. After a short prayer, he explained the com- 
mandments, described the character and sufl’erings of 
Christ, the judgment day and its consequences, and ex- 
horted them to receive Christ as their Savior and to pray 
to God. After the sermon was finished, he desired them 
to ask any questions, which might have occurred. One 
immediately inquired, whether Jesus Christ could under- 
stand prayers in the Indian language. Another asked, 
how all the world bec.amc liili of jicople. if they were ail 
once drowned. A third question was, how there could 
Ije the image of God, since it was forbidden in the com- 
mandment. He pleached to them a second time, No- 
vember J 1, and some of them wef>t while he was address- 
ing them. An old man asked, with tears in his eyes, 
whether it was not too lute for him to repent and turn 
unto God. Among the other luquiric.s were these, how 
it came to pass, that sea water was salt, and river water 
fresh ; how the English came to ditfcr so much from the 
Indians in the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ, since 
they all at first had but one father ; and why, if the water 
is larger than the earth, it does not overllow the earth. 

He was violently opposed by llic sachems and pawaws 
or priests, who were apprehensive of losing their autho- 
rity% if a new religion was introduced. When ho was 
alone with them in the wilderness, thi'y threatened him 
willi every evil, if he did not desist from his labors ; but 
he was a man not to be shaken in his purpose by the fear 
of danger. lie said to them, “I am about the work ot 
the. great God, and my God is with me ; so that I neither 
fear you, nor all the sachems in the country ; I will go 
on, do you touch me, if you dare.” With a body capable 
of enduring fatigue, and a mind firm as the mountain 
oaks, which surrounded his path, he went from place to 
jilace, relying for protection upon the great Head of the 
church, and declaring the salvation of the gospel to the 
children of darkness. “ I have considered,” said be, “ the 
word of God, (1 Tim. 2; 3,) Endure hardship as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.” He made a missionary tour every 
fortnight, planted a number of churches, and visited all 
the Indians in Massachusetts and Plymouth colonies, 
pursuing his way as far as cape Cod. 

In 1651, an Indian town was built on a pleasant spot 
on Charles’ river, called Natick. A house of worship 
was erected, and a form of government was established 
similar to that, which is mentioned in Exodus 18; 21. He 
was convinced, that in order to the most permanent suc- 
cess, it wa.s necessary to introduce with Christianity the 
arts of civilized life. He accordingly made every exer- 
tion to persuade the Indians to renounce their savage cus- 
toms and habits ; but he never could civilize those, who 
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went out in hunting parties. The first Indian church, 
esiablisMfed by the labors of Protestants in America, was 
formed at Natick, in 1560, after the manner of the con- 
gregational churches in New England. Those, who 
wished to be organized into a Christian body, were strictly 
examined as to their faith and experience by a number of 
the neighboring ministers, and Mr. Eliot afterwards ad- 
ministered to them baptism and the Lord’s supper. Other 
Indian churches were planted in various parts of Massa- 
chusetts, and he frequently visited them ; but his pastoral 
care was more particularly over that which he first es- 
tablished. He made every exertion to promote the wel- 
fare of the Indian tribes j he stimulated many servants 
of Jesus to engage in the missionary work j and, allhough 
he mourned over the stupidity of many who preferr<*il 
darkness to light, yet he lived to see twenty-four of the 
copper-colored aborigines fellow preachers of the pre- 
cious gospel of Christ. In 1661, he published the ‘'New 
'festament in the Indian language, and in a few years 
the whole Bible, and several other Iwoks, best adapted for 
the instruction of the natives. 

He possessed an influence over the Indians, wtin h no 
othei mi.‘?sionary could obtain. He was ibeir .shield in 
1675, during Philip’s war, when some of the people of 
Massachusetts, actuated by the most infuriate spirit, had 
resolved to destroy them. He suffered every abuse f(»r 
his friendship to them ; but nothing could quench the di- 
vine charity which glowed in his heart. Hus firmness. 
Ins zeal, lus benevolence at this period iiicn-ased the pure 
lustre ol‘ his character. 

When he reached the age of finirscore years, he offered 
to give up his sjilary, and desired to be liberated from the 
labors of his office, as a teacher of the church at Roxbii- 
ry. It was with joy, that he received Mr. Walter as his 
colleague in 16Hb. When he was bending under his infir- 
mities and could no longer visit the Indians, he persuad- 
ed a number of families to send tfieii negro servants to 
him once a week, that lie might instruct them in the truths 
of God. He died. May 20, 1690, aged about <Mghty-.six 
years, saying, that all liis labors were poor and small, ami 
exhorting those, who .surround(*d his bc<l, to pray. Ills 
la.st words were, Welcome- joy.” 

Mr. Eliot was one of the most nsefiil preachers in New 
England. No miiii.ster saw his exeitioiis atumded wath 
greater effects. He spoke Crom the abundance of his 
heart, and his sermons, being free from that labored dis- 
play of learning, from the quibbles and quaint terms, with 
which most d^sl^ourses were at that time infected, wore ac- 
ce])tablc in all the eliurches. 

His moral and religions character was as excellent, as 
Ills ministerial qualifications were great. He carried Ins 
good ])rinciples with him in every situation, viewing all 
things in referenet; to God. He habitually lifted up his 
lieart for a blessing upon every person Avhom he met, and 
when he went into a family, he would sometimes call the 
youtli to him, that lie might lay lus hands upon them, tfhd 
give them his benediction. In his niarmer of living he 
was very simple. One jdaiii dish Avas his repast at hoir 
and when he diiu’d abroad, he seldom tasteil any of the 
Jnxnries before him. He drank water; and said of wine, 

‘‘ It is a noble, generous liquor, and wc should be humbly 
thankful for it; but, as I remember, Avater was made be- 
fore it.’’ Clothing lumself with humility, he actually 
wore a leathern girdle about his loins. In domestic life 
lie Avas peculiarly happy. By the prudent management 
of his wife, who lotiked aa'cU to the ways of her house- 
hold, he Avas enabled to l>e generous to his friends, and 
hospitable to strangers, and with a small salary to educate 
four sons at Cambridge, of whom John, and Jo.seph, min- 
isters of Newton and Guill’ord, were the best jireachers of 
that age. 

In his principles of church government, he was attached 
to the congregational older. 

So rcmarlv'able w'as he for lus charities, that the parish 
treasurer, when he once paid him the money due for bis 
salary', tied the ends of a liandkerchief, into which he put 
It, in as many hard knots as he could, to prevent him 
from giving away the money before he should reach 
home. The good man immediately went to the house of 
a siclt and necessitous family, and told them, that God 


had sent them some relief. Being A\ndcometl by the suf- 
ferers with tears of gratitude, lie began to untie the knots. 
After many fruitless efforts, and impatient of the peqilex- 
ity and delay, he gave the handkerchief and all ilie money 
to the mother of the family, saying, “ Here, my dear, take 
it j I believe the Lord designs it all for you.” 

Mr. Eliot published .several works besides Ins great 
ones nieuti oiled above. AM he end of his Indian Gram- 
mar he is said to liave recorded this memorable senlcnee ; 

Prayer and tains, tiirouoh eaith in Christ Jesus, 
CAN DO ANY THiNu.” Mdlhefs Mag-zuiltaf lii. 17U — 211; 
Etwl's Life and IhatU ; JVeaPs Ntra EnffUmd^ i. 151, 
242, 258 j 11. 98; Hist. Col. i. J76; hi. 177^188; 
lansj ii. 113; Jliiiihimonj i. 162 — 1 <59, 212; UolmiSj i. 431. 

Allen. 

ELIOT, (Andrew, D. D.) minister in Boston, AA^as a 
descendant of Andrew Elliott, as he AA^rotc his name, 
from Somersetshire, avIio settled at Beverly about 1683. 
His father, Andrew, avus a merchant in Boston. He w'aa 
born about the year 1719, and in 1737, was graduated at 
Harvard college. He early felt the impressions of reli- 
gion, and was induced to devote himself to the service of 
the Lord Je.sus. He was ordained pastor of the New North 
church in Boston, as colleague Avith Mr. Webb, April 14, 
1742. Here he contiimcd in high reputation till his death, 
September K>, 1778, aged fifty -iiiiie years. 

lie Avas highly respected for lus talents and virtues. 
While he preached the distinguishing dixilrines of the 
gospel, his sermons were not filled Avith invectives against 
those, AA^ho differed from bun. He A\'as anxious to jmi- 
mote the interests of practical godliness, and, destitute of 
bigotry, he embraced all, who appeared to have an honest 
regard to religious truth. He revered the consUtiilion of 
tJie eliurches of Nev' England, and delighted in their 
prosperity. In 1743, he united Avitli many other excel- 
lent mini.siers m giving lus testimony in favor of the 
viuy remarkable revival of religion in ibis (*ouiilry. 

When the British lode pos.scssion of Boston, he .sent 
his family out of the town, Avith the intention of following 
them ; but a number '‘f the people, belonging to his soci- 
ety and to other .scHMcties, being obliged to remain, re- 
quested him not to leave them. After .seeking divine di- 
rection, lie thought It lus duty to comply AA'ilh their re- 
quest, an<l in no period of his life was he more eminently 
useful. He was a friend to the freedom, peace, and in- 
dependence of America. By his benevolent offices he 
contrilmtetl much toward alleviating tlie sufl'erings of the 
inhabitants; he ministered to his sick and Avouiidod 
countrymen in prison ; he w ent about doing good ; and 
ho app(‘ared to be more than ever disengaged from the 
AA'orlil, and attached to things heavenly and divine. He 
Avas a friend of literatuic and science, and he rendered 
important services to Harvard college, both a.s an indi- 
vidual benefactor, and as a uuunbe.r of the board of over- 
.scers aiul of the cot poratinn. So highly w'cre lus literary 
acijuirenieutsand general character estimated, that he vras 
once ele<ted pn .Mdenl the university; but his attach- 
ment to his people was smdi, that he declined the appoini- 
ment. In lus last siclviicss he expressed unshaken faith 
in those doctrines of the grace of God, which he had 
preached to others, and AA'ouId frequently breathe out the 
jaous ejaculation, “ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 

Bc.sides occasional discourses, he published a volume 
of twenty sermons, Hvo. 1774. — Tharher^s Funeral Sermon] 
Memoirs of Thomas Hollis ; Hist. Col. x. 188 : Farmer. — 
Alien. 

ELIOT, (.Tohn, H. 1).) minister in Boston, the son of 
Dr. Andrew E., w^as born May 31, 1754, and graduated 
at Harvard college in 1772. After preaching a few years 
in different places, he was ordained, as the successor of 
his father, Novemlier 3, 1779, pastor of the New North 
church in Boston. He died of an affection of the heart 
or pevicardiuni, February 14, 1813, aged fifty-eight. Dur- 
ing his ministry of thirty-four years, he baptized one 
thousand four hundred and fifty-four pcr.soi)S ; performed 
the ceremony of marriage eight hundred and eleven 
time.s ; and admitted one hundred and sixty-one to full 
communion tn the church. 

Dr. Eliot was very mild, courteous, and benei’^olent ; as a 
preacher he was plain, familiar, and practical, avoiding 
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disputed topics, and always recomraemliug charity and 

S jace. For nine years he was one of the corporation of 
arvard college. With his friend. Dr. Belknap, he co- 
operated in establishing and sustumitig the MaSsachuscIts 
Historical society, to the publications of which he contri- 
buted many UTitings. His attention was much devoted to 
biographical and historical researches. He published a 
New England Biographical Dictionary, 8vo. 1809 ; be- 
sides various articles in the Historical Collections. 2 
Hint, CoL i. 211— 248.— 

ELLSWORTH, (Oliver, L L. D.,) chief justice of the 
United State.s, was born at Windsor, Connecticut, April 
29, 171.5, and was graduated at the college in New Jersey 
in ntif). He soon afterwards commenced the practice of 
the law, in which prolession he became eminent. His 
perceptions were unusually rapid, his reasoning clear and 
conclusive, and his eloquence powerful. He died No- 
vember 26, 1807, aged sixty-five. 

Mr. Ellsworth was an accomplished advocate, an up- 
right legislator, an able and impartial judge, a w'ise and 
incorruptible ambassador, and an ardent, uniform, and 
indefatigable patriot. He moved for more than thirty 
years in a most conspicuous sphere, iinnssailed by the 
.shafts of .slander. His integrity was not only unim- 
pcached but unsuspected. The purity and excellence of 
his character are rare in any station, and in the higher 
walks of life are almost unknown. 

If it be asked, to w^hat cause is the uniformity of his 
virtue to be attributed i The answer is at hand. He 
was a Christian. He firmly believed the great doctrines 
of the gospel. Having its spirit transfused into his owTi 
heart, and being directed by its maxims and impelled by 
its motives, he at all times pursued a course of upright 
conduct. The principles, which governed him, were not 
of a kind which are liable to be w'eakened or destroyed 
by the opportunity of concealment, the security from dis- 
honor, tne authoiity of numbers, or the prosjiects of in- 
terest. He made an explicit confession of Chn.stiamty 
in his youth ; and in all his intercourse with the polite anil 
learned world, he was not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. 
In the midst of multiplied engagements, he made theology 
a study, and attended with unvarying punctuality on the 
worship of the sanctuary. The sage, whose eloquence 
had charmed the senate, and whose decisions from the 
bench w’cre regarded as almost oracular, sal with the sim- 
plicity of a child at the feet of Jesus, devoutly absorbed 
in the mysteries of redemption. His religion w'as not 
cold and hearllcss, but practical and vital. Meetings for 
social worship and pious eonlerencc he countenanced by 
his presence. He w^as one of the trustees of the Mission- 
ary society of Connccticiu, and engaged with ardor in the 
benevolent design of disseminating the truths of the gos- 
pel. Jn hi,,s last illne.ss he was humble and tranquil. He 
expressed the submission, the views, and the consolations of 
a Christian. Vntmplbt nnd Miss. Mas;. \. 19^1 — 197 j Brotr/ds 
Awn. 7^ g. ii . 9.5 — 1 OH ; Otnsfifs Trav. i. 20 1 — 304 . — A Um. 

ELM ; this word occurs linl once in the English Bible ; 
(Hos, 4; 12 ;) blit the Hebrew ahhj is in every other place 
rendered oak, which see. — Calmet. 

ELNATHAN, son of Achbor, and father of Nehusta, 
mother of Jcboiakim, king of Judah. He oppo.sed the 
king’s burning of Jeremiah’s prophecies ; and wa.s sent 
into Egypt to bring back the prophet Uriah. Jer. 26; 22. 
36: 12. — Ciilmn. 

ELOHIM, Ei.om, or Er.oT ; one of the names of God. 
Angels, princes, great men, judges, and even fiilse gods, 
are sometimes calk'd Elohnn. The connexion Of the di.s- 
course assists us in determining the proper meaning of 
this word where it occurs. It is the same as eloha : one 
being singular, the other plural. Nevertheless, elohim is 
often construed in the singular, particularly when the true 
(Jod is spoken oi ; when false gods arc spoken of, it is 
rather construed in the plural. 

This word, however, has been the subject of so much 
controversy, and is, in fact, so iinprirtant, that it may jus- 
tify a few remarks in illustration of its general idea and 
application. 

Elohim would seem to be second in dignity only to the 
name Jhhova» ; as that name imr « rts the essential beAng 
of the Divinity, so Elohim seems to import the power inhe- 


rent in Deity ; or the manifestation of that power on its rela- 
tive subjects. Gf the creation, the Deity exhibited his at- 
tribute of powers he manifested himself to be God all- 
mightij. Compare Ps. lOOi 3. Isa. 40: 28 . 42: 5. et al. 
So, on occasion of miracles ; Thou art the God that 
docst wonders” by thy power* Ps. 77: 14. “ Who is like 
unto thee among the mighty?” (Exod. 15: 11, marg.) im- 
plying superior power in the true God above all. And 
this appears to be attributed in a low'Cr sense to angels, 
spiritual beings possessing powers superior to those of 
man. .Tudg. 13:21. Ps. 8: 5. 97:7,9. Kings have greater 
power than their subjects ; magistrates greater power than 
those who come before them, to obtain decision of their 
suits, and application of the laws j and princes, or men of 
rank, whether in office or not, possess power and influence 
by their wealth, station, retinue, &c. Idols, also, represent- 
ed the powers of heaven ; that is, celestial influences, or ter- 
restrial influences, as procreative powers, flee. So the golden 
calf is called Elohim ; (Exod. 32: 31.) that is, the power 
that had brought Israel out of Egypt ; so Dagon, (Judg, 16: 
23, flee.) Astaroth, Chemosh, and Milcom, (1 Kings 11: 33,) 
— the powers productive, whether masculine or feminine. 
So Moses was the depository of power in respect of God, 
or the .source whence jriower emanated and jnfluenc*ed 
Aaron; (Exi>d. 4: 16. 7: i ;) and the ark was thus es* 
teemed by the Philistines ; (1 Sam. 4: 7.) that is, as the 
dejwsitory of power, or the sacred symbol whence powei 
might emanate to their injurj'. (See God, and God.s.) 

it is remarkable, that the names Jehovah and Elohim 
though not intercliangeabli', are occnsionally placed one 
l>efore the other without sciuple ; but, perhaps, the critical 
observer would find, that according to the occa.sion, the 
essential heJng of Gml, or the maiiifeslative power of God, 
is pre-eminent in such passages, according to the order oi’ 
tire words. 

The Jewish criiics find great mysteries in some of these 
words, Eloi, Elohi, Elohim, fl:.c. which are always written 
full, while others are written deficient. Whether the word 
Elohim be singular or plural, adjective or substantive, or 
wfficlher it have any root in the Hebrew language, they 
are not agreed. — Calwct. 

ELOI. (See Elohim.) 

T. ELON ; a grove of oaks: Eion-Mamre, Elou-More, 
Elou-JIcth-Chanan, the grove — or oak — of Mamrc, flee. 
H. A city of Dan. Josh. 19: 42. — (lahmt. 

ELOQUENCE, Pclimt. The chief characteristics of 
the eloquence suited to the pulpit are these two, — gravity 
and warmth. The serious nature of the subjects belong- 
ing to the pul|)it requires gravity ; their importance to 
mankind requires wannih. U is far from being either 
easy or common to unite these eharaeters of eloquence. 
The grave, when it is predominant, is apt to run into a 
dull, uniform solemnity. The warm, when it wants gra- 
vity, borders on the th(*atrical and light. The union of 
the two must be studied by all preachers, as of the utmost 
Consequence, both in the composition of their discourses, 
and in their manner oi’ delivery. Gravity and warmth 
united, form tliat character of preaching which the French 
call onrtion ; the affecting, penetraiing, interesting manner, 
flowing from a strong sensibility of heart in the preacher, 
the importance of those truths which he delivers, and an 
earnest desire that they may make full impression on the 
hearts of his hearers.” (See Declamation ; Sermons.) 

It ha.s been justly remarked, He who ascends the pul- 
pit hopelessly and heartlessly — who expects his reasonings 
to fall like the dart of Priam, ‘ icluin imbelle sipe ictu,’ 
on the breast of the audience — he, in short, who preaches 
without faith, is not likely to give the thought, the lime, 
the mind to his sermons which are essential to any hig:h 
achievement in this department of his labors. But this 
negligence is extremely culpable. 

Let the ministers of the gospel expect, under the divine 
blessing, larger results from their sermons. Let them not 
be faithless, but believing; let them throw far from,, them 
every suggestion which may minister to the natural and 
universal sloth of our nature. Let them regard their ser- 
mons, as they would the wand of the prophet, designed to 
draw the waters of contrition from the stony heart. Let 
them believe that Got! intends to accomplish much by 
them, and anxiously labor to fit themselves for their high 
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purpose and destination.” — Hend. Buck ; Chris. Observer ; 
Blair’s Lartures; CampbelVs Bketoric: Griffin’s Pastoral 
Sermon ; Ware’s Hints on Extemporaneous Preachings and 
on the Conneximi of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastorm Care; 
Fenelon on Eloquence ; Porter’s ITomiletics and Analysis of 
Rhetoric ; Whateley’^ Rhetoric ; Works of Robert Hadl^ vol. 
ii. p. 135 — 155. voh iii. p. 87 and 95 — 124. 

ELUL ; the sixth month of the Hebrew eeclesiasiical 
year, and the twelOh of the civil year, answering to our 
August and part of September, containing twenty-nine 
days.— Watson. 

ELXAITES ; ancient heretics, who made their appear- 
ance in the reign of the ernperor Trajan, and took their 
name from their leader, Elxai. They kept a mean be- 
tween the Jews, Christians, and pagans : they worshipped 
but one God, observed the Jewisn Sabbath, circumcision, 
and the other ceremonies of the law ; yet they rejected the 
pentatcuch and the prophets -, nor had they any more re- 
spect for the writings of the apostles. Some are of opinion 
that Elxai ultimately joined the sect of the Ebionites. — 
JTend. Buck. 

ELYMAIS ; the capital of Elam, or the ancient coun- 
try of the Persians. 1 Ma<^ 0; 1. informs us, that Antio- 
ch iis Epiphane», understanding there were very great trea- 
sures in the len^le at Elymais, determined to plunder it ; 
but the citizens resisted him siieccssfully. 2 Mac. 9: 2. 
calls this city Persepolis, ]>robably because it formerly had 
been th^ capital of Persia; for Persepolis and Elymais 
w’LTe very dilferent cities ; the former situated on the 
Araxes, the latter on the Euhrus. The temide which An- 
tiochus designed to pillage was that of the goddess Nan- 
na'a, aceording to Maccabees; Appian says, a temple of 
Venus; Polybius, Ihodorns, Josephus, and Jerome say, a 
temple of Diana (See Partuians.)— Tf/Zy/if’/. 

Ei.YMAS, (See Bau-Jeshs.) 

EMANATION, EerLox; (from the Latin emanare^ io 
issue, to flow out, to emanate.) Philosophical systems, 
A^hich, like most of the ancient, do not adopt a spontane- 
ous creation of the universe by a supreme Being, fnajiicnl- 
ly explain the universe by an eternal emanation from the 
supreme Being. This doctrine came from the East. 
Traces of it are found in the Indian mythology, and in 
the old Persian or Bactro-Median doctrine of Zoroaster. 
It had a powerful influence on the ancient Greek philoso- 
phy, as may be seen in Pythagoras. In theology, the doc- 
trine tf emanation is the doctrine of the Trinity, which re- 
gards the Son and Holy Ghost, fee. as effluxes from the 
Deity himself, — Ennj. Amer, 

EM BA LMING ; the art of preserving dead bodies from 
putrefaction. (See Bcrial.) 

EMBEJl WEEKS ; weeks of abstinence preceding the 
Sundays appointed in the church of England for ordina- 
tion, winch are, the first in Lent, the Sunday after Whil- 
Suiiday, after the 11th of September, and 13th of Decem- 
ber. — Broughton’s Dictionary ; Williams. 

EMBRACE; kindly to take into one’s bosom. Gen. 29: 
13. To emhraev promises is to trust in them with delight 
and pleasure. Heb. 11: 13. To embrace, v'isdom is to re- 
ceive Jesu.s and his truth into tail* heart, and to take plea- 
sure to follow him, Prov. 4: 8. — Brmvn. 

EMBROIDER. (See BnomEKEn ) 

EMERALD. Exod 28; 19. Ez. 27; 10. 28. 13. Rev. 
21: 19. Eccl. 32: 6. Tobil 13: Hi. Judith 10: 21. It i.s 
one of the most beautiful of all the gems, and is of a 
bright green color, without the admixture of any other. 
Phnv Thus speaks of it: “The .sight of no color is more 
pleasant than green ; for we love to view green fields and 
green leaves ; and are still more ibnd of looking at the eme- 
rald, because all other greens are dull in comparison with 
this. Besides, these stones seem larger at a distance, by 
tinging the circumambient air. Their Instre is not chang- 
ed by the snn, by the shade, nor by the light of lamps ; 
but thhy have always a sensible nuKlerate brilliancy.” 
From the passage in Ezekiel we learn that the Tyrians 
traded in these jewels m the marts of Syria. They pro- 
bably bad them from India, or the south of Persia. The 
true oriental emerald is very scarce, and is only found at 
present in the kingdom of Cambay. — Watson. 

EME RODS. The ark having been taken by the Phi- 
listines, and being kept at Ashdod, the hand of God afflict- 


ed them with a painful disease, 1 Sam. 5: 6. Interpreters 
are not agreed on the signification of the original ophelim ; 
nor on the nature of the disease. The Hebrew properly 
signifies, that which is obscure and hidden, and most in- 
terpreters think, that those painful tumors m the funda- 
ment are meant, which sometimes turn into ulcers. Ps. 
78: fib. The Seventy and Vulgate add to verse 9, that the 
Philistines made scats of skins, upon which to sit w’ith 
more ease, by reason of their indisposition. Herodotus 
seems to have had some knowledge of this history, but 
has as.signed another cause. He says, the Scythians hav- 
ing plundered the temple of Askalon, a celebrated city of 
the Philistines, the goddess who was worshipped there 
afflicted them with a peculiar disease. The Philistines, 
perhaps, thus related the story ; but it evidently passed 
lor truth, ihat this disease was ancient, and had been sent 
among them by some avenging deity. To remedy this 
sutfcriiig, and to remove the ravages committed by rats, 
which wasted their country, the Philistines were advised 
by their priests and soolhsayers to return the ark of G(mI 
with the following offerings: (J Sam. 0; 1 — 18.) five 
figure.s of a golden cmerod, that is, of the part afflicted, 
and five goklen rats; hereby acknowledging, that this 
plague was the cflect of divine iiisticc. This advice was 
followed; and Josephus, (Antiq. lib. vi. c. 1.) and others, 
believed that the five cities of the Philistines made each a 
statue, which they consecrated to God, as votive oflerings 
for their deliverance. This, however, seems to have ori- 
ginated from the figures of the rats. Tlie heathen fre- 
(jiictitly oflered to their gods figures nqiresenling those 
parts of the b(»dy which bad Vieen diseased ; and such 
kinds of ev votis are still freipicnt in Catholic countries; 
being coiivsecrated in honor of .some saint, wdK» is supposc«l 
to have wrought the cure : they are images of wax, or of 
metal, exhibiting those parts of the body in which the dis- 
ea-^e was seated. — Cal met. 

EMERSON, (JosRpTi. ) minister of Malden, Massnehu- 
setts, the sou of Edward Emerson, and the grandson of 
Rev. Joseph Emerson, of Mendon, was born at Chelms- 
ford, April 20, 1700; vas graduated at Harvard college 
m 1717; and ordained Octol >r3!, 1721. For near half 
a century he continued his benevolent labors without being 
detained from his pulpit bin two Sabbaths. He died sud- 
denly, July 13, 1707, ag(‘(l sixty-seven. His wife was 
Mary, daughter of Rev. S. Moody, of York. He had nine 
sons and four daiigln'Ts. Three of his sons were minis- 
ters ; Joseph, of Pcppcrcll, William, of Concord, and John, 
of Conway. He was pious in early life, and his parents 
witnessed the eficet of llictr instruction and prayers. As 
a teacher of religion to his fellow men, and their gnidc to 
heaven, be searched the Scriptures with great diligence, 
that he might draw his doctrines from the pure fountains 
of irnih In the various relations, which he sustained, he 
was ju.st, amiable, kind, and benevolent. One tenth 
of his ineome was devoted to charitable uses. He at 
stated times every day addressed himself to heaven, and 
never engaged in any important allair without first seek- 
ing the divine blessing. Such was his humility, that 
when unguarded wairds fell from his lips, he would ask 
forgiveness of his children and servants. He published, 
the Importance and Duty of a timely Seeking of God, 1727 ; 
Meat out of the Eater, and Sweetness out of the Strong, 
1735 ; Early Piety encouraged, 1738 ; at the ordination of 
his son Joseph, at Groton, now Pepiierell, ^141 .—Funeral 
Sermon hy his Son ; Alleit.. 

ExMESA, or Hamath. (See Hamath.) 

EM LYN, (Thomas,) a native of Lincolnshire, born at 
Stamford in 1663, was brought up as a dis.senting raini.s- 
ter, and, in 1691, settled at Dublin, as assistant to the 
Rev. Joseph Boyce ; but was soon interdicted from his 
pastoral duties, on suspicion of Arianism. His humble 
inquiry into the Scripture arcount of Jesus Christ brought 
on him a prosecution for blasphemy, and lie heavily 
fined and imprisoned. On his relea.se, he removed to 
London, wfflere he died, in 1743. Ernlyn’s character was 
amiable and unimpeachable, and he was in habits of 
friendship w^itb Dr. Clarke, Whiston, and other enmient 
men. His works have been collected into two volumes 
8vo. — Dnvefijiort. 

EMIMS ; ancient inhabitants of the land o( Canaan, 
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beyond Jordan, who were defeated by Chcdorlaomey 
and his allies. Gen, 14: 5. Moses tells us that they were 
beaten at Shaveh-Kirjathaim, which was in the country 
of Sihon, coiKiuered from the Moabites. Josh. 13: 19—21. 
The Emims were a warlike peciple, of a p:ij?antic stature, 
great and numerous, tall as the Anakims, and were ac- 
counted giants as well as they. Deut. 2: 10, 11. — Watson. 

EMMANUEL; (God wiih vs,) Isaiah, in his celebrated 
prophecy (chap. 1 J .) of the birth of the Messiah from a 
virgin, says, this child shall he called, that is, really be, 

Emmanuel.’^ He repeats this while speaking of the 
enemy’s army, which, like a torrent, was to overflow Ju- 
dea : “ The stretching out of his wings shall fill the breadth 
of thy land, 0 Emmanuel.” MatiheM^ informs us, that 
this prophecy was accomplished in Jesus Christ, born of 
the virgin Mary, in whom the two natures, divine and 
human, united; so that he was really Emmanuel, or, God 
ivith vs. (Sec Almati.) — Calmet. 

EMMAUS, (hotbnthSj) a village seven miles and a half 
north-west of Jerusalem, celebrated for our Lord’s conver- 
sation with two disciples wdio went ihithijr on the day of 
his resurrection. Josephus (de Bello, lib. 8. cap. 27.) .says, 
that Vespa.sian left eight hundred soldiers in Judea, to w^hom 
ho gave the village of Emraaus, which was sixty furlongs 
from Jerusalem. D’ArvieuX' stales, (vol. vii. p. 259,) that 
going from Jerusalem to Rama, he took the right from the 
high road to Rama, at some little distance from Jeru-salem, 
and travelled a gwd league over rocks and flint stones, 
to the end of the valley of terebinthine trees,” till he reach- 
ed Einmaus. It seems, by the rums which surrounded it, 
that it was formerly larger than it was in our Savior’s 
lime. — Calmet. 

EMPTY. Persons are emptij when they are poor, with- 
out wealth, (Ruth 1. 21 ;) w^ithout reward, (Gen. 31: 42.) 
without an oflering, (Exod. 23: 15. 1 Sam G; 3.) and, in 
fine, wilhonl any thing good. Luke 1:53. Ruth 3* 17. 
To empty, is to pour out, (Zech. 4: 12.) or to take forth, 
Gen. 43: 35. Moab had not been einpiicd from vessel to 
vessel } they had not been tossed from place to place, nor 
their condition changed, r^s that of the Jews had been. 
.Ter. 48, 1 J . The Medes and Chaldeans are railed emptiers, 
because they drained Nineveh of it.s inhabitants, power, 
wraith, and glory. Mai. 2. 2. — Brown, 

EMULATION ; a generous ardor kindled by the praise- 
worthy examples of other.s, which impels us to imitate, to 
rival, and, if possible, to excel them. This passion in- 
volves m it esteem of the person W'hose attainments or 
conduct we emulate, of the ([uaUties and actions m W’hieh 
we eimilatc him, and a desire of re.semblance, together 
w ith a )oy springing fn>m the hope of success. The word 
comes originally from the Greek amilla, contest ; w'hcnce 
the Latin amuhs ; and thence our emulatum. In Gal. 5: 
20. the word zehi^ rendered “emulations,” signifies jea- 
hw^ns.wmi is clas.sed among “the works of the fle.sh.” 
Pi.ito makes einulaiion the daughter of envy ; if so, there 
is a great difference between the mother and the offspring ; 
the one being a virtue, and the other a vice. Emulation 
admires great actions, and .strives to imitate them ; envy 
refuses tlicrn the praises that are their due ; emulation is 
generous, and only thinks of equalling or surpassing a 
rival ; envy is low, and only seeks to lessen him. It 
would, therefore, be more proper to supjiose emulation 
the daughter of admiration ; admiration being a principal 
ingredient in the composition of w.—Hend. Buck, 

EN, (am) signifies a fovn tain , for which reason we find 
it compounded with many names of towuis and places ; 
ns en-dor, ni-sredi, en-eghibn, (:n‘she7nish, a. d, the fotmtain of 
dor—o{ s;e(h, Ac — Cal nut. 

ENAIM;' a town of Judah, (.Tosh. 15: 34,) perhaps 
mentioned in Gen. 38; 14, wdiere the Vulgate reads, that 
Tamar sat in a place where, tw^o ways met, Hcb. She sat 
at Enaim; LXX. She sat al Enan by the way, Engli-sh 
translation, She sat in an opm place which ts by the way. 
Others think Enan, or Enaim, signific.s a fountain or well; 
which is most probable. Perhaps even this might be 
translated, “ the tw^o w^ells,” or “the double well a very 
likely place of rendezvous. — Calmet. 

ENAN. Ezekiel speaks of Ennn, (chap. 48: 1,) or 
Hazar-Enan, as of a town w^eb mown ; the northern 
boundary of the land. See also Num. 34: 9. This may 


be Gaana, north of Damascus, or Ina, mentioned by Pto- 
lemy, or Aennos in Peutinger’s tables, south of Damascus. 
Pos.sibly likewise the En-hazor of Naphtali. Josh. 19: 37. 
— Calmet. 

ENCENAS; a Spaniard, and a martyr of the twelfth 
century. He was sent to Rome to be brought up in the 
papal faith, but there became acquainted with the .follow- 
ers of Arnold of Brescia, the celebrated reformer. They 
pul into his hands several treatises, by means of which 
he was converted to the Protestant faith. When the fact 
became known, one of his own relations informed against 
him, and he was burnt alive by order of the pope and a 
conclave of cardinals. His brother was arrested about 
the same time for having a New Testament in the Spanish 
language in his possession ; but, before the day appointed 
for liis execution, he found means to escape from prison, 
and retired to Germany. — Fox. 

ENCOURAGE ; to render one hearty, hopeful, cheer- 
ful, and ready for acting. Moses memraged Jo.slma, by 
laying before him the goodne.ss of his work, his superna- 
tural assistance and undoubted success. Deut. 1: 28. Da- 
vid encouraged himself in the Lord when his warriors 
threatened to stone him ; he considered God’s former kind 
and wonderful ini3r]K»situ)ns for him, his cyntinued power, 
wisdom, and mprey, and his faithful promise and gracious 
relations to him. 1 Sam. 39; G. — Brawn. 

ENCRATTfES ; a sect in the second century, who ab- 
stained from marriage, wnne, and animal food. — Ilend. 
Buck. 

END. Jesus Christ is the em! of the law for rjghteou.s- 
ness : the law was given to cause men to seek righteous- 
ne.ss m liim : he perfected the ceremonial law as he was the 
scope and .substance of all its types, and tlierefore abolish- 
ed it ; through his obedience and death, he fulfilled the 
moral law, in its precepts and penalty ; and in him, as 
their righleousnes-s, believers enjoy whatever the law, as a 
covenant, can demand for them. Rom. 10. 4. He is the 
end of ministers’ conversation ; he is the scope and sub- 
stance of all their ministrations, and, in all they do, they 
ought to aim at the advancement of his glory. Heb. J3: 
7. The end of the faith of the saints, is what is exhibited 
in the promise, and they trust to obtain even the eternal 
salvation of their souls. 1 Pet. 1: 9. An oath is the end 
of strifoy as no further inquiry is to be made in a cause, 
but all parties arc to rest satisfied with the determination 
made by an oath. Heb. 0: IG. — Brown. 

ENDICOTT, (John,) governor of Massachusetts. He 
was sent to this country by a company in England as 
their agent to carry on the plantation at Naiimkeag, or 
Salem, and arrived in September, 1628. He continued 
at Salem till 1G44, when he was elected governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, and removed to Boston. He died, March 15, 
1GG5, aged seventy-five. He wa.s a .sincere and zealous 
Puritan, rigid in hi.s principles, and severe in the execu- 
tion of the laws agaimst sectaries, or those, who differed 
from the religion of Massachusetts. Two Episcopalians, 
who acemsed the members of the church of Salem of be- 
ing .separatists, were sent back to England by his orders. 
The Quakers and the Baptists had no occasion to remem- 
ber him with affection. In 1659, during liis administra- 
tion, four Quakers were put to death in Bo.ston . — NcaVs 
Ne 7 V England, i. 139, 364 ; TlaJchin$o?i, i. 8 — 17, 38, 235; 
Wmthroj) ; Hist. Cal. vi. 245, 261 ; ix. 5 ; Jlolnm ; Mor- 
ton, 81, 188 ; Magn. ii. 18. — Allen. 

ENDOR ; a city in the tribe of Manasseh, where the 
witch resided whom Saul consulted a little before the 
battle of Gilboa, Jo.shua 17: 11. 1 Sam. 28: 13. Mr 
Bryant derives Endor from En-Ador, signifying /on5 py 
thonis, “ the fountain of light,” or oracle of the god Ador ; 
which oracle was, probably founded by the Canaanites, 
and had never been totally suppressed. The ancient 
world had many such oracles ; the most famous of which 
were that of Jupiter- Ammon in Lybia, and that of Delphi 
in Greece ; and in all of them, the answers to those who 
consulted them were given from the mouth of a female ; 
who, from the priestess of Apollo at Delphi, ha,s generally 
received the name of Pythia. That many such oracles 
existed in Canaan, is evident from the number which Saul 
himself is said to have suppressed ; and such an one, with 
its Pythia, was this at Endor. At thesq shrines, either as 
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mock oracles, contrived by a crafty and avaricious priest- 
hood, to impose on the credulity and superstition of its 
followers ; or, otherwise, as is more generally supposed, 
as the real instruments of infernal power, mankind, hav- 
ing altogether departed from the true God, were permitted 
to be deluded. I'hat. in this case, the real Samuel appear- 
ed, is plain both from the affright of the woman herself, 
and from the fulfilment of his prophecy. Tt was an in- 
stance of God’s overruling the wickedness of men, to 
manifest his own supremacy and justice. — Watson . 

ENDOWMENT, Ecclesijistial ; a term used in Eng- 
land to denote the settlement of a pension upon a minister, 
or the building of a church, or the severing a sufficient 
po-rtion of tithes for a vicar, when the benefice is appro- 
priated. 

Among the dissenters, endowments arc lienefactions 
left to their place or congregation, for the support of their 
ministers. Where the congregation is poor or small, the.se 
have been found beneficial ; but in many cases they have 
been detrimental. Too often has it tended to relax 
the exertions of the people ; and when such a fund haJ? 
fallen into the hands of an unsuitable minister, it has 
prevented his removal ; when, had he derived no .support 
liom the people, necessity would have caused him to de- 
part, and make room for one more worthy. Scarcely has 
it been found that any congregation turned Arian or Soci- 
nian, but such as enjoyed such endowments. — IJevd. 
Burk, 

ENDURE ; to continue, to bear wiili. To endun ^ refer- 
red to God, denotes his constancy, perpetual continuance 
in being, life, and greatness, (Ps. 9: 7.) or his bearing 
with persons, in his long-suffering patience. Rom. 9: 22. 
Referred to men, it signifies, (1.) To bear up under the 
exercise of the duties of an office, (Exod. 18: 23.) or un- 
der any thing that fatigues and presses. Gen. 33: 14. Job 
31; 23. (2.) To bear affliction, especially for Christ, with 
a sensible, calm, and affectionate compiacen{*y — the will 
of God. Heb. 12; 7. 2 Tim. 3: 11. The .saints endure to 
the end j they persevere in their holy profession and prac- 
tice, notwithstanding manifold opposition and trouble. 
Matt. 24; 13. Anti-Christians, ami other wicked persons, 
will not endure sound doctrine; they dislike it, they re- 
proach it, persecute it, and endeavor to banish it from 
them. 2 Tim. 4; 3. — Bronm. 

ENEMiT ; one who oppose.s another, or thwarts his 
designs, God becomes men’s enemy^ when he pursues 
them with his wTathful judgments. 1 vSarii. 28: Ifi. Job 
supposed him an enemy when he grievously affiicled him. 
Job 33: 10. Wicked men count faithful teachers their 
eneMteSy imagining they act from hatred in reproving and 
opposing their wicked ways. 1 Kings 21: 20. Col. 4; 16. 
Satan is an enemy to God and his creatures ; he hates 
them, and seeks their dishonor and ruin. Matt 1.3; 25, 28. 
Wicked men are enemies to God ; they hate his true cha- 
racter, and do what in them lic.s to dishonor his name, and 
ruin his interest. Rom. .5* 10, Death is called an enemy ; 
It really ruins the wicked, it terrifies the saints, and for a 
while detains their body from the heavenly glory. 1 Cor. 
15 : 20 . — ViTonm. 

EN-EGLAIM. Ezekiel (47: 10.) speaks of this place 
in oppo.sition to En-gedi : “ The fishers shall stand upon 
It from En-gedi, even to Eii-eghurn ; they shall be a place 
to spread forth nets.” Jerome says, En-eglaim is at the 
head of the Dead .sea, where the Jordan enters it. — CalineA. 

ENERGICI ; a denomination in the sixteenth century; 
so called because they held that the eucharist was the 
energy and virtue of Jesus Christ ; not his body, nor a re- 
presentation thereof. — TTend. Buck. 

ENERGUMENS; persons supposed to be possessed 
with the devil, concerning whom there were many regula- 
tions among the primitive Christians. They were denied 
baptism and the eucharist ; at least this was the practice 
of some churches ; and though they were under the care 
of exorcists, yet it was thought a becoming aci of charity 
to let them have the public prayers of the church, at 
which they were permitted to be present. — Hend. Buck. 

ENFIELD, (William,) a dissenting minister and gene- 
ral writer, w.as born at Sudbury in 1741, and, after having 
been pa,stor tt) a congregation at Liverpool, became resi- 
dent tutor and lecUircr on belles lettres at Wamngton 


academy ; a situation which he lelained till the di.ssola- 
tion of that establishment. He died at Norwich, in 1797. 
He published an abridged translation of Brucker’s History 
of Philosophy ; The Speaker; Exercises on Elocution ; In- 
stitutions of Natural Philo.sophy, and various other works, 
and was one of the principal contributors to Aikm’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary . — Davenport . 

ENGAGE ; to bind by promise. How delightful a won- 
der, that God’s Son engaged his heart, or pledged his soul, 
that he would approach to an ofl'eiided God, in room of us, 
sinful men, in order to obey the broken law, and satisfy 
justice for us! Jer. 30; 21. — Brown. 

EN-GEDI. This name is probably suggested by the 
situation among lolly rocks, which, overhanging the valleys, 
are very precipitous. A fountain of pure water rises near 
the summit, which the inhabitants call En-gedi — the f aim- 
tarn of the goat — because it is hardly accessible to aiiv 
other croainro. Tt was called also Hazazon-'ramar, that 
IS, the City of palm trees, there being a great quantity of 
palm trees around it. It stood near the lake ol So(iom, 
about thirty miles north-east of Jerusalem, not far from 
Jericho, and the mouth of the river Jordan. In some cave 
of the wilderness of En-gedi, David had an opportunity of 
killing Saul, who was then in pursuit of him. 1 Sam. 24: 
The vineyards of En-gedi are mentioned, (Cant. 1: 14,) 
and the hills around it produce, at present, the best wines 
of the country. — Cal met. 

ENGLISH, (Geokoi; B.,) an adventurer, the son of 
Thomas English of Boston, w^as graduated at llarvar<i 
college ill 1807, and afterwards for a while studied theolo- 
gy. He then became an officer of marine in the navy. 
Embracing, as is said, Islamisin, he entered the service 
of the Pasha of Egypt, and accompanied an expedition 
under Isinacl to Upper Egypt. lie died at Washington, 
in September, 1828, aged thirty-nine. He published, 
Grounds of (.'hnslianity examined, 12mo. 1813, which 
was an.svvered by E. Everett and S. Cary ; X..clter lo Mr. 
Cary on his review; Letter to Mr. Channing on his two 
.sermons on infidelity, 1813; Expedition lo Dongola and 
Sennaar, 8vo. 1823. — Aitcn. 

ENGRAVING. This art ^'1' cutting precious stones 
and metals is frequently referred lo m the OKI Testament 
Scriptures, Its origin and progress, as cf)nnected with 
biblical impiiries, has been investigated and illustrated 
with much ingenuity by Mr. Landseer, in his “ Salxean 
Researehes,” passim. (See Seals, Writing ) — Calmet. 

EN-II ADDAH ; a town of I.ssachar .Tosh. 19: 2 1 . Eu- 
.sebius mentions a plaep of this name between Eleulhero- 
polis and Jerusalem ; ten miles Irorn the former place.— 
Calmet. 

EN-HAZOR ; a eity of Naphtah. Josh. 19: 37. Whe- 
ther this be the Atniim Eniion, or Hazar-enati of Ezekiel, 
(47: 17. 48: 1,) and of Moses, (Num. 34: 9,) it is difficult 
to determine. (See Lehi.) — Calmet. 

ENJOY; (l) To possess with pleasure. Josh. 1: 15. 
(2.) To have in abundance. Heb. 11:25. The land of 
Canaan enjoyed her sabbaths wdien it lay unt died for want 
of inhabitants. Lev. 26: 34. God’s elect tong enjoy the 
work of their hands, when they receive a long-coiitimied 
hnppine.ss on earth, and everlasting blessedness in heaven, 
as the gracious reward of their good works Isa. 65: 22. 
— Brown. 

ENLARGE. enlarge nations, is to grant them delive- 
rance, liberty, happiness, and increase of numbers, terri- 
tory, or w^ealth. Esth. 4: 14. Job 12: 23. Deut. 23; 20. 
Enlargement of heart imports loosing of spiritual bands, 
fulness of inward joy, (Ps 119: 32.) or extensive love, 
care, and joy. 2 Cor. 6: 11. Enlargement of mouth imports 
readine.ss to answer reproaches, and to pour forth praise 
to God for his kindness. 1 Sam. 2: 1. God en/argtih men 
in trouble, or enlargeth their steps, when he grants them re- 
markable deliverances, and liberty togow'herc they please. 
Ps. 4: 1, and 18: 36. He enlargeth Japheth in giving him 
a numerous posterity, and a very extensive terntorv, viz. 
the north half of Asia, all Europe, and almost all Arne 
rica, to dwell in; or the wwd may be rendered, God will 
persuade Japheth , by the preaching of the gospel a nmln- 
lude of his posterity have been or shall be turned (o Cln i^l 
Gen. 9: 26. Hell’s enlarging itself, imports that the stale 
of the dead, and even the regions of the damned, sIjouM 
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quickly receive multitudes of the sinful Jews. Isa. 5: 14. 

Brown, 

ENLIGHTEN ; to f 2 five light to. God enlightens his 
people’s (iarkocss when he frees them from trouble, grants 
them prosperity, and gives them knowledge and joy. Ps. 
18; 28. He e^ightens their eyes when, by his word and 
spirit, he savingly teaches them his truth, and s1k>ws them 
his glory. Ps. 13: and 19; 8. Eph. 1; 18. Hypocrites are 
enlightened with the speculative knowledge of divine truth, 
and the miraculoirs though not saving influences of the 
Holy Ghost. Heh. 6: 4. — Brmvn. 

EN-MISHPAT; ( fountain of judgment.) Moses says, 
(Gen. 14: 7,) that Cliedorlaomer, and his allies, having 
traversed the wildeniess of Paran, came to the fountain 
of Mishpat, otherwise Ifadeah. It had not this name till 
M 3 .ses drew from it the waters of strife ; and God had ex- 
ercised his judgments on Moses and Aaron. Num. 20: 
13. 27: 11. (See ICadesh.)— C n/we^. 

ENMITY ; opposition; very bitter, deep-rooted, irrecon- 
cilable hatred and variance. Such a constant enmity there 
is between the followers of Christ and Satan j nay, there 
is some such enmity between mankind and some serpents. 
Gen. 3: 15. Friendship with this world, in its wicked 
members and lusts, is enmity with God ; is opposed to the 
love of him, and amounts to an actual exerting of our- 
selves to dishonor and abuse him. James 4: 4. 1 John 2: 
15, 10. The carnal mind, or minding of fleshly and sin- 
ful things, is enmity against God ; is opposed to his nature 
and will in the highest degree ; and, though it may be re- 
moved, cannot be reconciled to him, nor he to it. Horn. 8: 
7, 8. The ceremonial law is called enmity; it marked 
God’s enmity against sin, by demanding atonement for it j 
it ocicasioned men’s enmity against G(xi by its burdensome 
services, and was an accidental source of standing vari- 
ance between Jews and gentiles ; or perhaps the enmity 
here meant is the state of variance lietween God and men, 
whereby he justly loathed and hated them as sinful, and 
condemned them to punishment; and they wickedly bated 
him for his holy excellence, retributive justice, and sove- 
reign goodness j both are slam and abolished by the death 
of Christ. Eph. 2: 15, 10. — Brown. 

ENOCH; the son of Cain, (Gen. 4: 17,) in honor of 
whom the first city noticed in Scripture was called Enoch, 
by his father Cain, who was the builder. It was situated 
on the cast of the province of Eden. — Watson. 

ENOCH ; the .son of Jared, and father of Methuselah. 
He was born, A. M. 022, and being contemporary with 
Adam, more than three hundred years, he had every op- 
portunity of learning from him the story of the creation, 
the circumstance of the fall, the terras of the promise, and 
other important truths. An ancient author aflirm.s, that 
he was the father of astronomy ; and Eusebius hence in- 
fers, that he is the same wnth the Atlas of the Grecian 
mythology. 

Enoch’s fame rests upon a better basis than his skill in 
science. The encomium of Enoch is, that he walked 
with God.” While mankind were living in open rebellion 
against heaven, and provoking the divine vengeance daily 
by their ungodly deeds, he obtained the exalted testimony 

that he pleased God.” This he did, not only by the ex- 
emplary tenor of his life, and by the attention which he 
paid to the outward duties of religion, but by the sound- 
less ol hi^s laith, and the purity of his Ileart and life. (See 
Heb. 11. 5, 0.) The intent of Iheaixistle, in the discourse 
containing this passage is, to show that there has been but 
one way ot obtaining the divine favor ever since the fall, 
and that is, by faith. (See Abee.) 

Enoch is said, by another evangelical writer, to have 
spoken to the antediluvian sinners of the coming of Christ 
to judgment, (See Jude 14, 15.) This prophecy is a clear, 
and It IS also an awful, description of the day of judgment, 
when the Messiah shall sit upon his throne of justice, to 
determine the final condition of mankind, according to 
their works ; and it indicates that the difierenl offices of 
Messiah both to save and to judge, or as Prophet, Priest 
and King, were known to the holy patriarchs. On what 
the apostle founded this prediction, has been matter of 
much speculation and inquiry. Some, indeed, have pro- 
duced a treatise, called The I -s^k of Enoch,” which, as 
they pretend, contains the cited passage ; but its authority 


ia not proved, and internal evidence sufficiently marks its 
spurious origin. It I.*?, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that the prophecy citbd by St. Jude was either traditional- 
ly handed down, or had been specially communicated to 
that apostle. 

In the departure of Enoch from this world of sin and 
sorrow, the Almighty altered y^e ordinary course of things, 
and gave him a di.smis!ial as glorious to himself^ as it was 
instructive to mankind. To convince them how accepta- 
ble holiness is to him, and to show that he had prepared 
for those that love him a heavenly inheritance, fifty years 
after Adam had been laid in the dust, he caused Enoch to 
be taken from the earth into his glorious pre.sence above, 
without passing through death. (See Elijah.) — > Watson ; 
Catmet ; Janes, 

ENON, {dove’s eye, or fountain,) where .John baptized, 
because there was much water there, (John 3; 23,) wo-s 
eight miles south of Scythopolis, between Shalim and the 
Jordan . — Cedmei. 

ENOS, or Enosk; the son of Seth, and father of Cai- 
nan. Me was born, A. M. 235. Moses tells us that then 

men began to call upon the name of the Lord,” (Gen. 4: 

2(1..) that is, such as abhorred the impiety and immorality 
which prevailed among the progeny of Cain, began to 
worship God in public, and to assemble together at stated 
times mr that purpose. Good men, to distinguish them- 
selves from the wicked, began to take the name of sons 
or .servants of God ; for which reason Moses, (Gen. 6: 1, 

2.) says that “ the sons of God,” oi the descendants of 
Enos, “ seeing the daughters of men,” &c. The eastern 
people make the following additions to his history ; — that 
Seth, his father, declared him sovereign prince and high 
priest of mankind, next after himself ; that Enos was the 
first who ordained public alms for the poor, e.stablisbed 
public tribunals for the administration of justice, and plant- 
ed, or rather cultivated, the palm tree. — Waisor/. 

ENRAUHUS, a martyr of the thirteenth century, was 
a knight of Franco. Being accused of embracing the # 
opinions of Peter Waldo, he was delivered to the secular 
power, and burnt at Paris, A. D. 1201. — Fox, 

EN-ROGEL ; ( fullefs rye ;) the same as the fountain of 
Siloam, east of Jerusalem, at the foot of mount Sion. — 
Calmet. 

EN-SIIEMESH, was on the frontiers of Judah and 
Benjamin, (Josh. 15. 7.) but whether it was a town or a 
fountain, is questionable. The Arabians give this name 
to the ancient metropolis of Egypt, which the Hebrews 
called On, and the Greeks Heliopolis. — Calmet. 

ENSIGN ; a military token or signal to be followed ; a 
standard. The ancient Jewish ensign was a lung pole, 
at the end of winch was a kind of chafing-dish, Tnadc of 
iron bars, which held a fire, and the light, shape, dec. of 
which, denoted the party to whom it belonged. Grxl says, 
he w^ould lift up an ensign, Isa. 5; 25. Christ was uii 
“ ensign to the people ; and to it shall the Gentiles seek,” 
chap. 11: 10. The brazen seriient was lifted up on an 
ensign pole, and to this our Lord compai'es his own lift- 
ing up,” (John 3: 14.) in con.sequence of wiiich he will 
draw all men to him, as men follow an ensign, chap. 12: 

32. — Calmet, 

ENTER. To enter at the strait gate, and into the king- 
dom of God, is, by receiving Jesus Christ as our Savior, 
door, and way to happiness, to become members of God’s 
spiritual family and kingdom in heaven and earth. Matt. 

7: 13. John 3; 5. To enter into joy, peace, or rest, is to re- 
ceive the earnest or the full possession thereof. Matt. 25: 

21. Isa. 57: 2. Heb. 4; 3. To enter into other men’s lahors, 
is to enjoy the fruit of them. John 4; 38. — Brown. 

ENTHUSIASM. To obtain just definitions of words 
which are promiscuously used, it must be confessed, is no 
small difficulty. This word, it seems, is used both in a 
good and a bad sense. In its best sense it signifies a di- 
vine afflatus or inspiration. It is also taken for that no- 
ble ardor of mind which leads us to imagine any thing 
sublime, grand, or surprising. In its worse sen.se it sig- 
nifies any impression on the fancy, or agitation of the 
passions, of which a man can give no rational account. 

It is generally applied to religious characters, and is said 
to be derived (apo ion en thusiais mainomenm,) from the 
wild gestures and speeches of ancient religionist.s, pre- 
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lencliDg to more than ordinary and more tUan true com- 
muiiicatipna with the gods^ and particularly cm tkusimi in 
the act the time of sacri^cing.' In tluaf then, 

it signihear that . impulse of ihe mind whidt lead^ a mn 
to suppose hchae some remarkable intercouriei with the 
Deity, white at the same 4me iris nothing more than the 
eftects of a healed imaginaitoi^ or a sanguine eoDStitu* 
tion: , • . ’ \ ' 

the Being permits hie people tp enjoy, ieh 

tewship with jikim^^and ^ot he can whrk u])on^ .the minds 
oi htewaitnins whett and how he pleaaes^ cannot de- 
nied. Butf then, what is the criterion by whkdi^we aro'io 
judge, inhrder todtelinguish it from enthusiasm? tt is 
neceasaiy there shodd be some jrule, for ^ithont it the 
greatest cixtravagancies would be committed,, the 
tork>u% impo$teye cmmlenaneed,^ and jkk mo$t< enormouh 
evils ensue* itow this criteiion is the Word'>of },hy 
whieh'We are to try all pmteneea^to; new reaalatimiSi and 
extraordinary gifts, as in thp time j (1 John 4: 

w hafevar opinioilia, tedingsi views, or impressions 
we may have, if they are plainly incohsi^ut with the 
Word, if they are not ac^mpanled with hummty, ifthey do 
mst indnence our regulate ot|r lives, and make us 

iunMiOus, honest, and unjform, tliey cannot come fnsim 
€^, out hra evidently the efFusiona of an enthuaiaslic 
brain. On the other hand, if Uie mind he 'enlightened^ if 
the wiU which was pervetse be renovated, detached froth 
evil, and inclined to good ; if the powers be roused to ex» 
ertion for the prametkm of the divine glory, apd the good 
of men ft tha natural oQwliptiofis of the hcarf be sup- 
pressed f if peace and joy arise from a view of the gos- 

E el of Christ, amended with a spiritual frame'^of mind, a 
eart devoted :lo God, , and a holy, useihl hie, — however 
this may be branded with the name of enthusiasm, it oer- 
tamiyis from God, because bare humaiit efforts, unassist- 
ed by him, could ^hever . produce such " eflects as these. 
Theol. Misc.f vqI. it. p. 43 : LiiCke m vgf. ii. ch. 

19 j Spect., No. 201, vOh liii^^ WesUjif^s m 
am f Mrs. H. Morels Hin^ tmmdi farming ihe Ckoratier 
of a young JTrmeesSy vol. ii. p. 246 j Natural History of Mh- 
thusiam. — Html. Btetsk. 

ENTICE *, cunningly to persuade cuid move one to 
whatis sinful and hazardous. Satatt.«/04c«d Aha]^“ tp go 
up and fan at Bamoth-Giload by making the false 
prophets promise^hitn- victory. 2 Chrou.18: 20, Whore- 
mongers enBce virgins with promises of reward, and hopes 
of secrecy, in uncleamness. Exod. 22; 16. Oi|r lusts 
entice to sin for hopes of profit, pleasure, honor, by mcdhs 
of it. Jam. 1: 14. Outward objects miice to sin, as, they 
are occasions of tempting our evil hearts to it. Jidi 31: 
26, 27. False teacliers, petended friends, and- wicked 
companions etitice by Iheir fair speeches and gnilefiU ex- 
amples, they, persuade us to embrace error, commit sin, 
or rush on ♦snares. Cbl. 2: 4. Enticing words of man’s 
wisdom are such ns pleos^ the ear and fancy of hearers, 
but lead away the heart from the regard of- the true mat- 
ter and seppe of divine truth. 1 Cor. 2: 4. Col. 2: 4. — 
BromUf - - , 

ENVY ; a sensation of uneasiness and disquieti -arising 
from the advantages which others are supposed to pos:k»ss 
above us,.aqcompafii^ with malignity towards those who 
posses^ them^ “This,” .says a good writer, “isimiver- 
sally admitted to be one of the blackest pa.ssions in -the 
human heart. No one, indeed, is to be condemned For 
defending his rights, and showing displeasure againsOa 
malicious enemy ^ but to conceive ill will al one who |ias 
attacked none of our rights, nor ^ne us ady injury, Sole* 
ly because he is more .prosphrod)^ than wh are, in a didpo- 
sttion altogether unnatural. Hence the character Of an 
ehviooi man its universally odious. All disclaan it j and 
they who feel theraselve.smuder the influence of thte pas- 
sion, carefully conceal it. The chief grounds of ^vy 
may be reditecd to three : aqcomplmhmcnls of mind ; Jm- 
vant^es of birth, rank, and fortune ] and superior Re- 
cess in worldly pursuits^ To subdue this odious ^spbsi- 
tion, let us Consider its siuhil and criminal dature ^ |he 
mischfefs Jt oeCa^ns to the world ; the unhappiness it 
produces to him tlfho possesses it ; the evil causes that 
nourish it, such as pride aud indolence : let us, moreover, 
brin^ often into view those religious considerations which 
64 


regard us as ChrUlians how imwonhy we are iu th^* 
si^t of God j how much the blessings we enjoy are 
aboiPe what we deserve. Let us learn reverence anil sub- 
ms^hm to that divme government winch has appointed 
to evury me such a conditiqii as is fittest for him lo pos- 
,sess ; lei us consider how opposite the Chnsiian spirit is 
to envy } above. all, let us ofler up our prayers to the Ah 
ipi^y, that he would purify our hearts from a passion 
wh|eh*4s-.'Jo ba.se and so criminal.” — Buck. 

. ©GN’LANS, or Eojutus ; the Ibllowers of Eon, a wild 
fanatic, of the |>rovMice ed' Bretagne, in the twelfth centu- 
^ : he concluded, from the reii>omblance between eum, m 
the term exorcteii^ maligitant spirits, viz. per eum qui 
est jmkenre vivwtM mortmsy and his own name Eon, 
^ l^hat he was the son of (ilod^ and ordained to judge the 
quick and "dead. E(»a was, htl^ever, solemnly condemn- 
^ by the council at Rheims, in 1148, and ended his days 
in a prison. Ho leftichind him a number of followers, 
whom pcr.sccuiioh hnd death, so weakly and cruelly em- 
ployed, could not piTsuade to abandon lus cause, or to re- 
ncmnce.,fn absurdity, which, says Mosheim, one would 
think could uever have gamed credit but in such a place 
.as bedlam Buck. 

EOQUINl ANS ; a denomination in the sixteenth centu- 
ry; mi called from one Eoquiuus, their master, who 
taught that Christ did not die for the wicked, but for the 
mii!iful.cmly. — Hetiil. Buck. 

i&BAFHRAS was, it is believed, the first bishop or pas- 
tor of Cokisse. He tt'as converted by Paul, and contri- 
buted. much to conveit his fellow-citizens. He came to 
.cRome while Paul was there in bonds, and was imprisoned 
with thq apostle, . Having understood that false teachers, 
taking ^vantage of his absence, had sown tares among 
‘ <the wheat in hi£ church, he engaged Paul, w'hose name 
Olid authority were reverenced throughout Phrygia, to 
write to the Colossians, to correct them. In this epistle 
Paul chlls Epaphrai? hte “ dear fellow-servant, and a faith- 
ful minister of Christ,” chap. 1: 7. — Cahnet. 

EPAPHKODITXJS, a minister and messenger of the 
Bliiiippiaus, who was sent by that church to carry money 
to the apbstJe, then in bonds ; :jid to do him service, A. D. 
61. “♦-He executed this commission with such zeal, that 
he brought on himself a dangerous illness, which obliged 
him to remain long at Rome. The year following (A. D. 
62) liW returned with haste to Philippi, having heard that 
the Pbilippians, pn receiving information of his sickness, 
ware. very much afiileted, and Paul sent a letter to them 
by him, Phil, 4: IS.^Cahnel . 

EPARCHY ; in the Greek church, the jurisdiction of a 
bishop, or other high ecc lesiastical ruler. — Jlend. Buck. 

.EPEFANUFTSCHINS j a small Russian sect, followers 
of a monk^ of ICiefl', who got himself ordained a bishop 
"through forged letters of recommendation. Being impri- 
soned on a discovciy of tho cheat, he died in confinement, 
but is by hi.s sect esteemed a. marl} r. Their sentiments 
are nearly the same as the Starobredsij or Old Ceremoni- 
alists. Pinkerton's Greek Church, p. 304. — William. 

EPBNETC3 ; a disciple of Paul ; (probably one of the 
first he converted in Asia ;) “ the first fruits of Asia in 
the Greek, “ first fruits of Achaia,” Horn. 16: 5. — Cahnet. 

EPHAH ; the eldest son of Midian, who gave his name 
to, a ciiy and small extent of land in the country of Midi- 
ou, situated on the eastern shore of the Dead sea. Gene- 
sis 2^: 4. This cbuntcy abounded with camels and dro- 
medaries, Isaiah (}0: 6, Ace.— TPhtsoM. 

EPllAH, a measui?e both for things dry and liquid, 
in use ambng Hjgbrews. The ephah for the former 
contained three p^cks and three pints.' In liquid measure, 
it jvas of the Jiame Capatdty. as the bath.— Watson,. 

• ETHER.; son of Midian, and brother of Ephah, 

1 Chron. 1: 33. He dw^elt beyond Jordan, (1 Kings 4: 
100 might people the isle ofUpher in the Red sea, 
or. city of i*' l^he Dterbekr. Jerome cites Alex- 

ander Pdyhistor arid CleodCmus, surnamed Malcc, w ho 
Uffirm, toat lEIpher made an incursion into Libya, eon- 
querea it, ^nd called it after his own name, Africa. Her- 
cules is 'said to have accompanied him. — Calmet. 

EPHESIANS, (Epistle to the.) (See Ephe-'^us*) 

, EPHESUS, a much celebrated city of Ionia, in Asia 
Minor, forty-five miles south cast of Smynia, situated 
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upon the river Cayster, and on the hide of a hiW five 
miJes from the sea. It was the principal mart, as well 
jis the metropolis of the Proconsular Asia, and formerly 
in great renown among heathen autliors on account of 
its famous temple of Diana. (See Diana.) The eity 
had a fine prospect to the west, of a lovely plain, covered 
'with groves of tamarisk, and watered and embellished by 
the mazy windings of the Cayster. It was a place of 
prodigious resort for various purposes ; but so addicted 
were the inhabitants of the city to idolatry and the "arts 
of magic, that the prince of darkness would seem to have, 
at that tunc, fixed his ihrone in it. Ephea. 2: "2. Ephe- 
sus is siipiiosed to have first invented those obscure mys- 
tical spells and charms by means of which the people 
pretended to heal diseases and drive away evil spiilis j 
whence originated the Ephesia grammata, or EpJiesiati let- 
ters, so often mentioned by the anoieids. 

2. Ephesus was greatly damaged %n,n earthquake in 
the reign of Tiberius, who repaired and ^mbellishedrit. 
Pliny styles it ** the ornament erf Asia.^’ The JlewaJ -ac- 
cording to Josephus, were very numerous, and h^ ob- 
tained the privileges of citizenship j as Ephesus -Wa'S au' 
iommos — governed by its ovrn laws. The entire popula- 
tion was, it is supposed, not less ilta hundred ihpu- 
saud souls. ■ . . ' ' V 

LI. The apostle Paul first visited this populous 
A . D. 54 ; but being then on his way to Jerusalem, he abode 
there only a few weelcs; Acts 18: ^1'9 — 21 » During' his 
short stay, he found a synagogue of the Jews, into which 
he went, and reasoned with them upon the interesting 
topics of his ministry, with which they wore so pleascal 
that they wdshed him to prolong his visit. He however 
declined that, for he had determined, God willing, to* be 
at Jerusalem at an approaching festival ; but he promised 
to return, which he did a few months afterwards, and 
continued there three years, Acts 19: 10. 20;, 31. Such 
was the success of the gospel, that magical boc>ks -to the 
value of more than thirty thousand dollars, were burnt by 
the converted Ephesians! While the apostle abode in 
Ephesus and its neighborhood, he gaUieiud a' numerous 
Christian church, to which, at a subsequent periotl, he 
wrote that epistl^, which forms so important a part of the 
apostolic wntings. He was then a prisoner at Home, and 
the year in which he wrote it must have been 00, or 61, of 
the Christian era. It appears to have been transmitted 
to them by the hands of Tychicus^nne of his companions 
in travel, Ephesians 0: 21. The critics have remarked 
that the style of the epistle to the Ephesians is exceqdiiig- 
ly elevated ; and that it corresponds to the state of the 
ajKistle’s mind at the lime of writing. Overjoyed with 
the account which their messenger brought him of the 
steadfastness of their faith, and the ardtency Of their love 
to all the saints, (Eph. 1: 15.) aud, transported with, the 
consideration of the unsearchable wisdom of God dis- 
played in the work of man’s redemption, and of his amaz- 
ing love towards the gentiles, in introducing them, as 
fellow -heirs with the Jews, into the kingdO^ of Christ, he 
soars into the most exalted contemplation of those sub- 
lime topics, and gives utterance to his thoughts in lan- 
guage at once rich and varied. The epistle, says •Mack- 
night, is wTitten as it were in a rapture. Groliustemarks 
that it expresses the sublime matters contained in it in 
terms more sublime than are to be found in any huiftan 
language ; to which Macknight subjoins tlus singular but 
striking observation, that no real Christlah can read the 
doctrinal pan of the epistle to the Ephesians, without 
being impressed and roused by it, as by the 'SOund of a 
trumpet. 

4. Ephesus was one of the seven chumhes to which 
special messages were addressed in the bobk <rf K«v«la- 
tion. After a commendation of their first -works, to 
which they were commanded to return, they were weeused 
of having left their first love, and threatened with the 
removal ol their candlestick out of its place, except they 
should repent, llev. 2: 5. The contrast which its present 
state presents to its former glory, is a striking fulfilment 
of this prophecy. Ephesus was the metropolis of Lydia, 
a great and opulent city, and, according to Strabo, the 
greatest emporium of Asia Minor. In tbetimes of Christi- 
anity it had been favored with the h»hors of Timothy and 


the apostle John, and was subsequently the i^at of 4he pri- 
mate, of the Asian diocese. Bat now a fe^ heaps of 
stone^ Und some miserable mud cottages, occasionally 
tenanted by Turks, without one jChristian residing there, 
are all the remains of ancient Ephesus^ It is, as describ- 
ed by difibrent travellers, a sedemn^d most forlorn spot. 
The epistle to the Epheskuts is reacl ; 

but Uiere is none in Ephesus to read it now. ijiey left 
their love, they returned not lo> fimt first works. 
‘Their candlestick has been remoii^ out of its place;” 
and nnt.only ^nstwn ehurchf but even th» great cuy 
of”Ephe«a» is no more. Dr. Chandterfsaya, Its streets 
are obscured and overgrown. A hesjd of ^ oais^.wasjdriven 
$0 it for sheHer from tju' sun at noon and d^oisy fiight 
.^-ctows w>m ^h« quarries seemed lo insult its silence. 
We hea^ the parri'idgCrcall in thexurea of the tht^tre and 
thes^iunt. glorious pomp (d its -heathen worship 
is no retnqimbered.; fiqid Christiahlty) which was 

here nurs^ by hpo)S?tle»,/aid fostered by general councils, 
until it incieosed to Ihlnes^ ^ stature, barely lingers on 
in an existanae hardly vimble.”-v.//;«es ; Wells; CnlmM ; 

ETHOB I un onuimeiftal part of ilie dress worn by 4be 
Jfebrew priests, Ephotl. ewfti itom. ^ to -tie, to 

jasten, to gird ; and die use of th^ 0phod y^as suitable to 
|lds signification^ being a kind of girdle, pas^g from be- 
hind* over the neck and shoulders, and hanging down be- 
fore, crossing the storauch, then heit^g carried rbupd the 
" waist, and used as a girdle to the tsmio; it went twice 
round the body, girt about the tunic, and after this the ex- 
tremiltes of it fell betbre, and hung to the groqml. There 
were two kinds of ephoil; one plain for tlie prics^ts, ano- 
ther embroidered for the higb*priest. M th€«^ wns nothing 
singular in that of the priests, Moses does not describe it ; 
,but that belonging to the high-priest, (Eltod,; 28*. 6.) which 
'was oom]'>o«ed of gold, blue, purple, and twisted 

cbttptV was O) very rich composition of difierent c<fiors. 
On that part of the epbod^ which came over the shoulders 
of the high-priast, werestwo large precious stones, on which 
were engraven ilie^names of the twelve .tribes of Israel, 
six names on each stone. Where the ephod crossed 
brehst, was a square ornament called the pectoral, in 
w%ach were set twelve precious stones, with tlic names ol‘ 
the twelve tribes of Isfael engraved On thefn> on, each 

stone. (See ,B»KA«T-pfiAtE-) Calmet is of^ opiniop, Hiat 
the ephod whs peculiar to pridsts, and Jorom<^ observes, 
that we find no mention of it in the ScriptureV except 
when priests are spoken of. But some G«rjsideration.s 
render dubious this opinion . We find that David wore it 
at the removal of tlie ark from the house of Obed-edom 
to Jerusalem, and Samuel, although a Levite only, and a 
child, yet urorc the epliod, 1 Sam. 2: 18. The Jews held, 
that, no wcfTslnp, true or false, could subsist without the 
priesthood, or the ephod. Gideon made on ephod out of 
the spoils of the Midianites; and this Iwcame an offence 
in Israel. Micah, having made an idol, did not fail to 
make an ephod, Judjj. 8: 27. 17: 5.. God foretold^ by the 
prophet Hosea, (3; 5,; that Isiael should longvemain with- 
out kin^, princes, sacrifices, altar, ephodj and teraphim. 
The epne^ is often taken for the pectoral ; and for the 
IJrim and'Thummim also; because these were united to 
it. — Calmt. 

EFHRA, aclty ofUphraim, and Gideon’s birthplace. 
Its true situation is unknown ; but it is thought to be the 
sametts Ophrah, Judg. 6: 11 Calmet. 

' EBHRAIM ; Joseph’s secofid son, by Asenath, Poti- 
^dVah's daughter, born in Egypt, about A. M. 2294. 
Ephraim', with his brother JManasseh, was presented, by 
Joseph,- his father, to the patriarch Jacob on his death4>ed. 
Jacem brid his right hand tm Ephraim, the youngest, and 
his, left band on Mano^h, the eldest. Joseph tras desi- 
rous to change this situation of His^hands * hut Jacob an- 
swered, I ^ow it, my son ; he (]Manasseh) also shall 
becomd ^ people, and he also shall be great ; but trulyhis 
younger brother' sliali-be greater than he;” Gen. 48: 13— 
19. The’ sons of Ephmm having ftiade an inroad on 
Balestipe, the inhabitants of Gath hilled them, 1 Chron. 
7: 20, 21. Ephraim their father mourned many days for 
them, and his brethren came to comfort him. Afterwards, 
he had sons named Beriah, Hephah, Resheph, and Tela, 
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and tt daughter named Sherah. His posicriiy inulupHed 
in Egypt to the number of forty thousand five Hundred 
men, capable of bearing arms, Num. 2: 18,19. Joshua, 
who was of this tribe, gave the Ephraimites their 'portion 
between the Mediterranean sea west, and the river Ior- 
dan east. Josh. Ifi: $. (See Canaan.) The ark, and the 
tabernacle, remaitred long in this tribe, at Shiloh j and, 
after the separation of the ten trilcs, the seat of the king- 
dom of Israel, being in Ephraim, Ephraim is frequently 
used to signify that kingdom. Ephrata is usej aJso for 
Bethlehem, Micf. 5: 2. 'fhe tribe of Ephraim- \vas led 
captive beyond 4he Euphrates, with all Israel, by Shhlman- 

eser, king of Assyria,* A. M. 3283, ante A. D. 72f 11, A 

city of Ephraim, towards the Jordan, whither^ it is proba- 
ble, Jesus retired before his passion, John U; 54. This 
Ephraim was a city in the confines of the laud of Ephraim, 
(2 Chron. 13; 19.) and was famous for fine flour. Josephus 
calls Ephraim and Bethel two small cities; and places 
the former not in the tnbe of that name, but in the land of 
Benjamin, near the wilderness of Judea, in the way to Je- 
richo. III. A city of Benjamin, eight miles from Jerusa- 
lem, according to Eusebius, n^ar Bethel. We '-believe 
these two cities, have beem confounded ; for iniiitead of the 
eight miles in Eusebius Jerome reckons twenty. —IV. The 
Ibdfest of Ephraim Veas east of the Jordan, and in it Absa- 
lom lost his life, 2 18; <5-u-8. It could not be far from 

Mahanaim 

EPHR ATAH. ' (See Ephrath.) 

EFHRATH, Caleb’s second wife, who was the mother 
of Hur, 1 Chron, 2; 19. From her, it is believed that the 
city of Ephratah, otherwise called Bethlehem, w^here our 
Lord was born, had its name; and this city is more than 
once known in Scripture by the name of Ephrath, Gen. 
35: Ifl. — 

EPICUREANS ; the disciples of Epicurfls, a Greek 
philosopher, w^ho flourished a^ut A. M. 3700. This sect 
maintained that the world formed not by God, nor 
with any design, but by the fortuitous concour.se of atoms. 
They denied that Gotl govei‘ns the world, or in the least 
condescends to interfere, with creatures below ; t^cy deni- 
ed the immortality of the soul, and the existence of an- 
gels ; they imuntbined that happiness consisted in plea- 
sure; but some of them placed this plea.surc in the tran- 
quillity and joy of the mind arising from the practice of 
moral virtue, and which is thought by some to have been 
the true principle -of Epicurus ; others understood him in 
the gross sense, and placed all their happiness in corpore- 
al pleasure. His system found many follo\vers in Rome, 
among whom Celsus, Pliny the elder, and Lucretius w’^ere 
the most eminent. When Paul w’as at Athens, he had 
conferences wdlh the Epicurean philo.sophers, Acts 17: 18. 
The word Epicurean is nse<l, at pre.seiit, fo^ an indolent, 
effeminate, and voluptuous person, w’ho only consults his 
private and particular pleasure, and iwriicnUirly one who 
is devoted to the enjoyments of th(? lahlo.' (See Aca- 
i)EMic8.)-TJffiwrf. Buck. 

EPIPHANES, {sphrvdi(l^Uhifitrinm^)vix\ epithet given to 
the gods, Avhen appearing to men. Aniioi-hus. brotlU‘r of 
Seleucns, enmmg fortunately into Syria, a lilllc after the 
death of Ins brother, w'as regarded ds soim; propitious 
deity, and w^as hence called Ejajihrnirs, the illustrious. 
(Sec ANTiorni’s IV.) — Calmet. 

EPIPHANY ; a festival, otherwi.se called the manifes- 
tation of Christ to the gentiles, observed on the sixth of 
January, hi honor of the appearance of our Savior to the 
three'magi, or wise men, w'ho came to adore and bring 
him presenf^. In Germany, this feast is called the Aay af 
the huJy three Musts. The Greeks term it TUmphanyf or 
appearance of God.~7/i?/irf. Buck. 

EPISCOPACY ; that form of church goyernment hi 
which diocesan bishops are established di.stinct from 
and superior to priests or presbyters. ^ 

The controversy respecting episcopacy commenced soon 
after the Reformation, and has been agitated with great 
w'armth, between the Eiiiscopalians on the one side, and 
the Presbyterians and Independents on the other. Among 
the Protestant churches abroad, those which were reform- 
ed by Luther and his associates are in general epUcopaJ. ; 
wliilst such as follow the doctrines of Calvin, have for 
he most part thrown off the order of bishops as one of 


the corruptions of popery. In E ugland, how ever, the con- 
troversy has been considered as of greater importance 
, than on the continent. It has been strenuously maintain- 
ed by one party, that the episcopal order is essential to the 
constitution of the church ; and by others, that it is a 
pernicious encroachment on the rights of men, for which 
there is no authority in Scripture. We w ill just briefly 
state their arguments. 

1. EpiscAtpacijy arguments for. 1. Some argue that the 
nature of the office which the apostie.s bore w^as such, 
that the edification of the church would require they should 
have some successors in those ministrations ivhich are 
not common to gospel ministers.— 2. That Uimothy and 
Titus were bishops of Ephesus and Crete,, whose busine.ss 
it #as to exercise such extraordinary acts of jurisdiction, 
as are now claimed by diocesan bishops. 1 Tim. 1: 3. 
Tim. 5: 19, 22. 2 Tim- 2: 2. Tit. 1; 5, A:c. Tit. 3: JO.— 
3. Stmie have argued from the mention of angels, i. e. as 
they understand it, of dioce.san bishops, in the seven 
churches of Asia, particularly the angel of Ephesus, 
though there, \vere many ministers employed in it long 
before the date of that epistle. Acts 20: 17, 18. — 4. It is 
urged that some of the churches wdiich were formed in 
large cities during the lives of the apostles, and especially 
that at Jeru.salcui, con.sistcd of such va.st numbers as 
could not pos.sibly a.ssemble at one place. — 5. That in the 
writei^s who succeeded the inspired penmen, there is a 
multiplied and concurring evidence to prove the apostolic 
institution of episcopacy. 

n. Episco))anjy argameuts against. 1. To the above it 
is answered, that as the office of the apostles was such as 
to require extraordinary and miraculous endowments for 
the discharge of many parts of it, it is unpos.sible that 
they can have any successors m those services who are 
not emp(»wercd for the execution of them as the apostles 
them.selves were ; and it is maintained^.that so far as or- 
dination^ confirmation, and excornmuriicalion may be 
performed without miraculous gifts, there is nothing in 
them but what seems to suit the pastoral ofhee in general. 

2. That Timothy and Titus had not a stated residence 
in the.se churches, but only visited them for a lime. 2 
Tim. 4: 9, 13. Tit. 3: 12. 1 also appears, from other 
jffaCes in w hich the journeys of Timothy and Titus are 
mentioned, that they w'ere'a kind of itinerant oflTicers, 
called evangelists, who were assistants to the apostles ; 
for there is great reason to believe the first epistle to Ti- 
mothy was written prior to those from Rome in the time 
of Paul’s imprisoniqeiit, as some think the second was 
also. To >vhich we may add, lliat it seems probable at least 
that they had very extraordinary gifts to furnish them for 
their superior offices. 1 Tim. 4: 14. Eph. 4: 11. 2 Tim. 
4; 5. And though Tftnolhy w^as with Paul when he took 
his leave of the elders of Ephesus (Acts 20;) the apostle 
gives not the least hint of any extraordinary power with 
which he was invested, noi says one word to engage their 
obedience to him ; wdiich is a ver> strong presumption 
that no such relation did subsist, or was to take place. 

3. As to the angels of the seven churdies in Asia, it is cer- 
tain that, for any thing wdiich appears in our Lord’s epistles 
to them, fRev. 2: and 3:) they might be no more than Uie 
pastors or single congregations, with their proper assistants. 

1. To the fourth argument it is answered, 1. That the 
w^ord viyriades may only signify great numbers, and may 
not be intended to express that there w^erc several limes 
ten thousand, in an exact and literal sense ; compare 
Luke, ch. J2: ver. 1. (Greek.)— 2. That no sufficient 
roof is brought from Scripture of there being such num- 
ers of people in any particular place as this supposes ; 
for the myriads of believing Jews spoken of m the pre- 
ceding text, as well as the numbers mentioned, (Acts 2: 
41. Acts 4; 4,) might very probably be those who were 
gathered together at those great feasts from distant places, 
of which few might have their stated residence in that 
city. See Acts, ch. 8; ver. 1. — 3. If the number were so 
great as the objection supposes, there might be, for any 
thkt^ yhich appears in Scripture, several Mops in the 
same city, as there are, among ihose w'ho do not allow of 
diocesan episcopacy, several co-ordinate pastors, overseers, 
or bishops : and though Eusebius does indeed pretend to 
give us a catalogue of the bishops of Jerusalem, it is to 
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be remembered how the ChristianJs had been dispersed 
from thence for a considerable time, at and after the Ro- 
man war, and removed into other parts, which must ne- 
cessarily very much increase the uncertainty which Euse- 
bius himself owns there was, as to the succession of 
bishops in most of the ancient sees. 

5. As to the ancient writers, it is observed, that though 
Clemens Komanus recommends to the Corinthians the ex- 
ample of the Jewish church, where the high-priest, ordi- 
nary priest, and Leviies knew and observed their respec- 
tive oflices, yet he never mentions presbyters and bishops 
as distinct, nor refers the contending Corinthians to any 
one ecclesiastical head as the centre of unity, which he 
would probably have done if there had been any dioces^ 
bishops among them ; nay, he .seems evidently to speak 
of presbyters as exercising the episcopal office. (See sec. 
39. of his epistle.) — ^2. As for Irenaeus, it does not appear 
that he made any distinction between bishops and presby- 
ters. He does indeed mention the succession of wShops 
from the apostles, which is reconcil^le with the suppo- 
sition of there being parochial, nor altogether irreconcilable 
with the supposition of joint pastors in those churches.. — 3. 
It is allowed that Ignatius in many places distinguishes be- 
tween bishops and presbyters, and requires obedience to 
bishops from the whole church ; but as he, often ^supposes 
each of the churches to which he wrote to meet in one place, 
and represents them as breaking one loaf, and surrounding 
one altar, and charges the bishop to. know all his flock by 
name, it is most evident that he must speak of a jmro- 
chial and not a diocesan bishop. — 4. Polycarp exhorts the 
Christians at Philippi to be subject to the presbyters and 
deacons, but says not one word about any bishop. — 5. 
Justin Martyr speaks of the presUknf ; but tlieii he repre- 
sents him as being presi'iil at every adimiiistration of the 
eucharist, which he also mentions a.s always making a 
part of their public worship j so that the bishop here must 
have only been the pastor of one eongregation. — b. Ter- 
tullian speaks of approved elders ; but there is nothing 
said of them tliat proves a dioce.san, since all he says 
might be applied to a parochial bishop — 7. 'Hiough Cle- . 
meins Jllexaiidrinus .speaks (d’ bishojis, pnesls, and dea- 
cons, yet It cannot be inferred from hence that the bishops 
of whom he speaks were any thing more than parochial. 
— Origen speaks distinctly of bishops and presbyters, 
but unites them both, as it seems, under the common 
name of priests, saying nothing of tlic power of hi.shop.s 
as e.xtendmg beyond one congregation, and rather insinu- 
ates the contrary, when he speaks of ofllenders as brought 
before the \vholc church to be judged by il - 9. The apos* 
toUc consutuiions frequently distinguish between bishops 
ami presbyter, > ; but these constitutions cannot be. depend- 
ed on, as they arc supposed to be a forgery of the fourth 
century. --1 0. Jt is allowed that in succeeibng ages, the 
difl’ercnce between bishops and presliyier.^ came to be 
more ami more magnified, ainl various churches came 
under the care of the .same bishop ; rievcriheless, Jerome 
does expressly speak of bishops ami presbyters as of tlie 
same order ; and Gregory Naziaii/.cn speaks of Die great 
and afleeling distinction nuidc between ministers in pre* 
rogative ot place, and other tyraniiicul privileges (as he 
^ ^ lamentable ami de.structive thing. ^ 

111. E'piscopanj^ ftow uitrodifced . — Il is easy to apprehimd 
how episcopacy, as it was in the primitive church, with 
those alterations tvhich it afterwards received, might lie 
gradually introduced The apostles seem to have taught 
chiefly in large citir.s; they settled ininisier.s there, who, 
preaching m country villages, or smaller towns, intTeased 
the number ol converts : it would have been most rea- 

S** V "'hicU lay al a coBskle- 

rable disianoe from the large towns, should, when they 
grew numerous, have- formed themselves into distinct 
churche^s, under the care of their proper pa.stors or bish- 
ops, independently ot any of their neishlnirs ; but the 
reverence which would naturally be paid u> men who had 
conversed with the apostles, and perhaps some desire of 
influence and dominion, from which the hearts of verv 
good men might not be entirely ftee, and which early he- 
gan to work, (John 3; 9, 2 Thess. 2: 7,) might easily lay 
a foundation for such a subordination in the ministers of 
fiew erected churches to those whicr. were more ancient 


and much more easily might the superiority of a pasior to 
his assistant preMfytm increase, till it at length came to 
thtft great dilierence which we own was early made, and 
probably «oon carried to an excess. And if there were 
that degree of degeneracy in the church, and defection 
from the purity and vigor of religion, which the learned 
Viiringa supposes to have happened between the time of 
Nero and Trajan, it would be less surprisitig that those 
evil principles, whidk' occasioned episcopal^ and at length 
the papal usuipatiOn, should before that time exert some 
considerable influence. \ 

IV. ^iscomepf rtdmctd plan of. • Archbishop Usher 
projected a plan tor the reduction of episcopacy, by which 
he would have moderated it in such a manner as to have 
brought very near the Fresbyterian government of the 
Scotch churclb-i-the weekly parochial vestry answering 
to their chunk ses^ii) the. monthly synod to be held by 
the Chorepkeopij answering to thteir presbyteries ; the di- 
ocesan synod to their provincial, and the national to their 
general as.sembly. The meeting of the dean and chapter, 
practised in the church of England, it but a faint shadow 
of the second, the ecclesiastical court of the ..third, and 
the convocation of the fourth. Bingham^ Origines EcckSir' 
asticcD ; StUHngfeif^s Origines Sacra ; Bopse aiid Howe art 
jK/ws. ; Bmsfnds JJissertatiort roncermng the first Set, of the 
Christ. Church ; Kiugh Const, ttf the Cht&ch / Doddridge^ s 
Leefures, Icc. 196 j ChrkSon and Dr. Maurice on Bpiscopocy } 
Eve. Bril . ; Dr. CampbeJl on Church Hist. ; Controversy of 
Drs! How and Miller^ Btnoden and Wilson. Also .see the 
article Bisnoi*. — Hend. Buck. 

EPISCOPALIAN; one who prefers the episcopal go- 
vernment and discipline to all others. (See last article. 
Also, Church of England, and Protestant Episcopal 
Chu rch .) — Htnd. Buck. 

EPISTLES ; letters wi-itten from one party to another; 
but the term is eminently applied to those letters In tha 
New Testament which w^re written by the' apostles, on 
variou.s occasions, to approve, condemn, orcbrect the con-» 
duct of Christiaii churches. It is not to be supposed that 
every note, or memorandum, written by the hands of the 
apostle.s, or by their direction, was divinely inspired, or* 
proper tor preservation to distant ages ; those only have 
been preserved, by the overruling hand of; Providence, 
from which useftd directions had been drawn, and might 
111 after- ages be drawn, by believers, as from a perpetual 
directory for faith and practice always .supposing that 
simtlar, circumstances require similar directions. In read 
mg an epistle, we ought to consider the occasion of it, the 
Circumstances of the parlies to whom it was addressed, 
the lime when wrilten, the general .scope, and design of it, 
as well as the intention of particular arguments and pas^ 
sages, • We ought also to observe, the style and manner 
of the writer, Ins mode of expression, the peculiar effect 
be dL.signed to produce on those to whom ha wrote) to 
whose temper, manners, general principles, and actual 
situation, he might address his arguments, &c. The 
episiMs afford many and most powerful evidences of the 
irntfi ti^T Christianity ; they appeal to a great number of 
extraordinary facts’; and allude to principle.s, and opin- 
ions, as admitted, or as prevailing, or as opposed, among- 
those to whom they are addressed. .They mention a eon* 
sideruble number of persons, describe their situations in 
life, hint at their connexions* with the churche.s, and by 
stnneiimes addressing them, and sometimes recommend- 
ing them by name, they connect their testimony with that 
of the writer of the epi.stle ; tind often, no (lowbt, they 
gave a proportionate influence tp those individuals. Be- 
side this, it is every way likely, that individuals mention- 
ed in the epistles, would careittlly proctflre cc^ies of these 
writings, would give^ them all the authority and all the 
notoriety in their piwer, woald communicate them to 
other charclies, and, in shorty would become vouchers for 
their genuineness and authenticity. We in the present day, 
who possess these insttuctive documents, may learn from 
them many things for our advjmtage and our conduct ; 
how to avoid thbsc evils which fdtmerly injured the profess- 
ors of true religion ; and how to rectify those errors and 
abases to which time and incident occasibnally gave rise, 
or to whose spread and previsUence particular occurrences 
or conjunctui%g are favorable. (See BmLt, Canon, dec.) 
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Historical books, like Ihuse of the Four Gosjiels, are 
evidently not calculated for a full development of the 
doctrines and precepts of Christianity. They tvere' 
meant for another purpose; and in order to give a 
complete view of the real nature, tendency, and seheme 
of the religion of Christ, to explain its principles, to, 
enforce its injunctions, to impress it upon tlie hearts 
and' consciences of men, and to preserve the Gospels 
themselves from the miserable glosses of ignorant ex- 
positors, there was wanting some appeal more argu- 
mentative and didactic. Such an inestimable appendix 
to the evangelists is supplied in the Epistles. In them 
we are favored with a larger exposition of tniths already 
delivered, an exposition flowing from the high authority 
of our Lord himself. John 14: 25, 96. 16: 7 — 15. 20: 
21~-23. 1 Cor. 2: 7-~16. 1 Thess. 2: 3. ,4; } 

Brit. Review. 

EPISTLES OF BARNABAS. (See Bahnabas.) 

EPOCH. (SeeJERA.) 

EQUANIMITY is an even, Ainiform state of mind, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of time and changes of circum- 
stances to which we are subject in the present state. One 
of this disposition is not dejected when uhder a^ersity, 
nor elated when in the height of prosperity : he i1F&|ually 
aftable to others, and contenteij in himself. The excellen- 
cy of this disposition is beyond all praise. Jt maybe 
considered as the grand remedy for all the diseases and 
miseries of life, snd the only way by which we can pre- 
serve the dignity of our characters as men and as Chris- 
tians. — fferid. Buck. 

EQUITY is that exact rule of righteousness or justice 
which is to be observed between man and, man. Our 
Lord beautifully and comprehensively expresses it in these 
words ; “ All things whatsoever ye wonhl that men should 
do unto you, ,do yc even so to them, for this is the law 
and the prophets.” Matt. 7; 12. This golden rule, says 
Dr. Watts, has many excellent propertie.s m ii. 1. It is 
a rule that is easy to lie understood, and easy to be appli- 
ed by the meanest and weakest understanding, Isa. 35: 8. 
— 2. It is a very short rule, and easy to be remeinlKjred : 
the weakest memory can retain it ; and the meanest of 
mankind may carry this about with them, and have it 
ready upon all occasions. — 3. This excellent precept car- 
ries greater evidence to the conscience, and a stronger 
degree of conviction in it, than any otlicr rule of moral 
virtue. — 4. It is particularly fitted for practice, because it 
includes in it a powerful motive to stir us up to do what 
it enjoins. — 5. It is such a rule as, if well njiplied, will 
almost always secure our neighbor from injury, and .se- 
cure us from guilt if we should chance to hurt him.— 6. 
It is a rule as much fitted to awaken us to .sincere repen- 
tance, upon the transgression of it, .as u is to direct us to 
ourpre.sent duly. — 7. It is a most extensive rule, with re- 
gard to all the stations, ranks, and characters of mankind, 
for it IS perfectly suitcil to them all — H. Tt is a most com- 
prehensive rule’ with regard to all tlu* actions and duties 
that concern our neighbors. It loaches us to regulate 
our temper and behavior, and promote tenderness, benevo- 
lence, gentleness, (Sec 9. It is also a rule of the highest 

prudence with regard to (xurselves, and proniote.s our own 
interest in the best manner. — 10. This rule is fitted to 
make the whole world as happy as the present state of 
things will admit. Sec SVrwfl/w, ser. 33. vul. 1 ; 

Eiwii.s’s Ser.j ser. 28 ; Marmns Brtrchn <i1 Cnp'vUirate. 
ser. 10.— r/r/n/. " 

EQUIVOCATION, the using a term or expression that 
has a double meaning. Equivocation.s are .said to be ex- 
jiedients to save telling the truth, and yet without telling 
a falsity ; Imt if an intention to deceive constitute the es- 
sence of a lie, which in general it does, 1 cannot conceive 
how it can be done without incurring guilt, as it is cer- 
tainly an intention to deceive JTaid. Buck. 

ERA. (_See iEuAv) 

ERASMUS, (DEsmcRiiTa,) one of the greatest scholars 
of modern times, was born at Rotterdam in 1467. He 
was the natural son of a person named Gerard. That 
name signifies amiable in German, and, after his father’s 
decease, he translated it into the equivalent Greek and 
Latin words, and assumed them as his appellation. He 
was educated at Deventer. Having embezzled his pro- 


perty, his guardians took him from school, and, by ill 
usage, drove him to enter into a convent. In 1492, he 



took priest’s orders. Having completed his studies at 
Montaign colle^, Paris, he subsisted by giving lessons to 
persons of quality. Among his pupils was lord Mount joy, 
on whose invitation, in 1497, he visited England, where 
he became intimate with More, Colct, and other eminent 
men. From 1497 till 1510, he spent in France, the Nether- 
lands, and Italy, during which period he published various 
works, and acquired high reputation. In 1510, he again 
came to England ; wrote his Praise of Folly, while re-iid- 
ing with Sir Thomas More ; and was appointed Margaret 
professor of divinity, and Greek Icdurer, at Carnhrulge. 
Returning to the continent in 1514, he vigorously continu- 
ed his literary labors. Basil was chiefly the place of Ins 
residence. Among the numerous works which he now 
produced, may be mentioned an edition ol the works of 8l. 
Jerome; an edition of the New Testnrneul, with n Latin 
translation; his dialogue (nliiled Ciccroninuus ; and Ins 
celebrated Colloquies, which, attacking supcisiilioii and 
church abuses, gave siun olfcnce to bigot(*d Catholics, 
that he was branded by them as having laid the egg which 
Luther hatched. With Luther, however, whom he had 
provoked by his treatise on Free Will, he was in open 
hostility. Erasmus died, July 12, 1536. A complete edi- 
tion of his w’orks, in ten volumes folio, was published by 
Lc Clerc. 

In Erasmus w'e behold a mnn wlio. in his youth, lying 
under no small disadvantages of birth and educaiioii, de* 
pres.sed by poverty, friendless, and ill supported, overcame 
all these obstacles, and bec/aine not only one of the most 
considerable scholars of his age, but acquired the favor 
and protection of princes, noldes, and prelatc.s of the 
greatest names in chnich and slate, lie has been accus- 
ed of Armimanism ; but W'hen living he denied the charge, 
and his w'orks generally support such denial. Hi.s style 
of wnling w^as nnaflecled, easy, copious, fluent, and dear, 
but not alw'ays classical. It is to be feared, however, that 
his fume re.sts more on his literary allaiiiinents and labors, 
than upon the decision or propriety of h;s religious cha- 
racter. He had stated the: necessity of reformation, and 
had proposed it ; but he hesitated wdiethcr it were not bet- 
ter to suffer such r«forriialion to be ivtarded, than to dis- 
lurl> Chri.slerKlom by such a zeal and spirit as w’crc mani- 
fested by Luther. His pacific scheme ended in ofTendmg 
the papists, w ithout obtaining fnmi them even the smallest 
change, or the .shadow^ of a compliance. — Davenport ; Ennj. 
Amer. ; Tonts's Cfir. Biog. ; Umd. Buck. 

EIIASTIANS; so called from Erastus, a German di- 
vine of the sixteenth century. The jiastoral office, accord- 
ing to him, w^as only persuasive, like a professor of sci- 
ence over hi.s students, without any potver of the keys an- 
nexed. The Lord’s supi>er and other ordinances of the 
gaspel were, to be free and, open to all. The mmi.ster 
might dissuade the vicious and unqualified from the com- 
munion ; but might not refuse it, or inflict any kind of 
censure ; the punish nicnt of all offences, either of a ( ivtl 
or religious nature, being referred to the civil mu, gist rate. 
— Hend. Buck. 

ERASTUS. He was chamberlain or treasurer of the 
city of Corinth. Rom. 16: 23. He resigned his employ- 
ment, and followed Paul to Ephesus, where he was, A. V. 
56, and was sent by Paul to Macedonia w ith 7’iinothy, 
probably to collect alms expected from the hrethrcn 1 hey 
were both with him at Corinth, A. P. 58, when he wTotc 
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his fpistlc lo the Romans, whom he salutes m IkuH their 
names ; and it is prolmhle that Era,sltis afterwards accom- 
panied him till })is last coyote to Coiinih, in the way to 
Rome, where he sutTered nmrtyrtlom ; for then Erastus 
remained at Corinth. 2 Tim. 4: 20.— f V^//«r/, 

KRECll ; a citv of Chaldea, hinlt by Nimrod, ^ramlson 
oC Cush, (Cen. 10: 10,) and probably the Aracca, placed 
I'V Vlolemy in the Susiano, on the river Tij(ris, below 
where ii joins the Knphratos. Ammianus calls it An?clia. 
From this eiiy tin' .Areclrran fields, which abound with 
naphtha, and soineiiines lak*' lire, derive ihcir name. 
The capital of the jwovince, under the ChaldeaiKs and As- 
syrians, w.is nabylon ; under tlie princes named Cosrhoes, 
0 uas JMadain ; and under the Arabians, Bagdat. It is 
called Chaldea, or Babylonta, by the Greeks and Latins. 

— C'ahiv t 

KRKiMlTES. (See IImiuits.) 

KTiNCS'l'I, (John Ah<u srirs,) an eminent German critic, 
was born, iri 1707, at TcunstatU, in Thuringia, and studied 
at Leipsic, wlvwc he ultimately became profes.sor of an- 
cient literature, rhetoric, and theolop^y. He died in I76l. 
Arnon? his numerous publications are editions of Homer, 
(>nllirnachns, Folybins, Aenophon, Ciccro, Suetonius,^ami 
Tacitus; and a Thculoiajical Library, ten volumes 8vo. 
His ne)>hew, Ai’oit.ntus William, who was born in 1750, 
and died in ISOLpubh.shedOpusculti; a nd editions <»f Livy, 
Quintilian, Ammianus, and Pom|Kniuis Mela. — Davenport. 

ERROR ; a mistake of our judgment, giving as.sent to' 
that which is not true. Mr. Locke reduces the cau,se.s of 
error to four. 1. Want of proofs. 2. Want of ability to 
use them. ‘A. AVant of will to use them. 4. Wrong mea- 
sures of probability, in a moral and scriptural sense it 
signifies sin. (See Sin.) — Jhtarfas on Errors regarding Re- 
hgmt { Ffdlf Esst7// on the f oj Error — Works, vol, 
ii. p. dSd ; Hend. Ihtck. 

ERSKINIC, (John. D. D.,) an cminciit Scotch divine, 
was born in 172J, and educated at the univer.sity of Edin- 
burgh. His faihor, a distinguished barrister and professor 
of law, wished his .son to follow tlie same profe.s.sion, 
thinking his talents of an ordi’r to make him au ornament 
to the bar or the bench ; InU the son preferred the sapred 
liinctions of the pulpit, that lie niiglit proclaim to pen.shing 
Mil tiers “ the unsearchable riches of Chri.st.” At the age 
of twenty, he juiblishnd an essay on the moral condition 
of the hey then world, which gained him great reputation. 
He maintained that their ignorance or disbelief of the di- 
vine ppifeclions and of immortality, could be owing to 
iiotlnng but negligence or pervensencss, not to any insuifi- 
ciency of eviilence. Rom. 1: 20. In 1714, he became 
minister of Kirkintillock. In 17.53, he \vas translated to 
Culross ; and in 1758, to New Grayfriars’ church, Edin- 
burgh. Nine yeai-s after, he Irecame the colleague of Dr. 
Robert.son, at Ohl Grayfriars’, wdiere he remained for 
twenty-six )ears. He died, January JO, 1803, at the age 
of eigiity-oiie, leaving behind him a testimony of his worth 
in his character nnd uritings ; which equally display the 
scholar, the Christian, and ilic divine. He correspriaded 
with most of the literary men of tlie day, and among 
others with Warburloii, and enjoyed the friendship of the 
piofound Mackuirm and jiicsiOeni Edwards. lie W'asthe 
author of iwi'iity-five diJIerent publications, and the editor 
of twenty more. Ills Theological Dissertations,” and 
Sketches of Church H istory,” arc the most highly valued. 

— Lr/V, htf Sir f{. M. Wellrrood ; Jams' s Chr, Biog, 

ESAR-H ADDON ; son of Sennacherib, and hi$ suc- 

ce.ssor in the kingdom of Assyria : called Sargon, or Sara- 
gori. Lsa 20; 3. He made war with the Philistines, and 
took Azolh,^ by lartan, his general : he attacked Egy^pt, 
Cush, and Edom, (lsa 20: and 31:) designing, probably, 
to avenge the aflront Sennacherib his father received 
from Tirhakah, king of Cusli, aiul ihe king of Egypt, who 
had been Hezekiah’s confederates. He sent prie.sts to the 
Cttthajans, whom Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, had plant- 
ed in Samaria, instead of the Israelites : he look .Teriisa- 
Jem, and carried king Manasseh to Babylon, of which he 
had become master, perhaps, because there was no heir to 
Belesis, king of Babylon. He is said to have reigned 
twenty-nine or thirty years at Nineveh, and thirteen years 
at Babylon j in all forty-two years. He died A. JVI. 3330, 
— Watson. 


ESAU ; sou of Isaac and Rebelaih, born A» AI. 2108, 
B. C. 1830. Gen. 25; 21—20. Hi.s history is found in the 
book of Genesis. (See Edom.) 

On the most^ important part of his history, the selling 
of the birthright, we may observe, (1.) That although it 
was always the design ol“ God that the blessing connected 
with primogeniture in the family of Abraliam should be 
enjoyed by Jacob, and to exercise his sovereignty in chang- 
ing the .succession in w'hich the proinj.ses of the Abrahamic 
covenant might descend ; yet the conduct of Rebelcah ami 
Jacob was rcpreheu^iible in endeavoring to bring about the 
divine design by the unworthy rneams of contrivance and 
dec^ip; and they >'ere punished for their presumption by 
their .suBeiings. (2.) Thut the conduct of Esau in .selUug 
his birthright wa.s both wanton and profane. Ii was wan- 
ton, because Up, though faint, could be in no danger of not 
curtaining k supply of food In his father's hou.'se ; and was 
therefore wholly inJlyenced by his appetite, excited by the 
delicacy of Jacob's pottage. It w^as profane, because the 
blessings of the birthright were spiritvial as well as civil. 
The church of God w'as to be established in Ihe line of the 
fii'si-born j and iu that line the Messiah was to appear. 
These privileges w^ere despised jby E.satt, who i.s 
there flW made by St. Taul a' type of all, apostates from 
Christ, who, like him, profanely despise thkir birthright as 
the .sons 6f God, (Sec BiaTiiHioiiT.)— JP^a/.ion. 

ESDKAELON, (Plain of^) in the tribe of Issachar, 
called, likewise, the Great Plain, the valley of Jezreel, the 
plain of Esdrela. Dr. PL D. Clarke observes, it is by far 
the largest plain in the Holy Land j extending quite across 
the country, from mount Carmel and the Alediterranean 
sea to tjie southern extremity of the sea of Galilee ; about 
thirty miles In length, and twenty in breadth. It Is also a 
very fertile district, abounding in pasture j on which ac- 
count it has been selected for the piirpo.ses of encampment 
by almost every army that has traversed the Holy Land. 
Here Barak, descending with his ten thousand men from 
mount Tabor, which rises like a gone in the centre of 
the plain, defeated Siscra, wqth his “nine hundred cUaiiots 
of iron, and oU the people that w^ere with hiuir-gathered 
from Harobhoth of the gentiles unto the river of Kishon,.” 
Judges 4. Here Josiali, king of Judah, fell, figiiting 
against Necho, king of Egypt. BKiiigb 23: 2i>. And here 
the jMidianites and the Ainalekites encamped when they 
were defeated by Gideon. Judge.s 6. 

This plain has like wist* been-usetl for the same purpose 
by the armies of every conqueror or invader, from Nabu- 
chodono.s(>r, king of Assyria, to his imitator, Napdeou 
Bonaparte, who, in the spring of I7<J9, wdih a small body 
of French, defeated an army of several thousand Turks 
and Mamelukes. Jews, gentiles, Saracens, Chi istian cru- 
saders, and anti-christian Frenchmen, Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Druses, Turks, and Arabs, warriors out of every na- 
tion which is under heaven, have pitched their tents in the 
plain of Esdraclon ; and have beheld the various banners of 
their nations w'et with the dew^s of Tabor and of llermon. 
And it is to this day generally found to be the place of en- 
campment of large parties of Arabs. — Watsem. 

ESDRAS ; the name of uvo apocryphal books which 
were alw'ays excluded the Jewish canon, and are t<x) ab- 
surd to be admitted as i:anonical by the papists themselves. 
They are supiKised to have lieen originally w*ntten iu 
Greek by some Helienistical ^ews ; though some imagine 
that they were first written in Chaldee, and afterwards 
translated into Greek. It is uncertain w^hen they w'ere 
composed, though it is generally agreed that the author 
WrTote before Josephus. — Watso/i. 

ESHBAAL, or I.shdo.sheth ; the Iburth son of Saul. 
The Hebrews, to avoid pronouncing the word daa/, ‘‘ lord,” 
used bosheth, “ confusion.” In.stcad of Mephibaal, they 
said Mephi-bosheth j and instead of Esh-haal, they said 
Isfa'bosheth. 2 Sam. 2: 8. — Watson. 

ESHCOL ; one of Abraham’s allies, who dwelt wuth 
him in the valley of Marore, and accompanied him iri the 
pursuit of Chedorlaomer, and the other confederated kings, 
who pillaged Sodom and Gomorrah, and carried away Lot, 
Abraham’s nephew. Gen. 14: 24. Also the valley or 
brook of Eshcol was that in which the Hebrew messen- 
gers, who went to spy the land of Canaan, cut a bunch 
of grapes so large that it was as much as two men could 
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carry. It was silualed in the south part of Judah. Nura. 
13: 24. 32: 9.— 

ESHTAOL 5 a town of Dan, though it belongerl first to 
Judah. Eusebius says, it was ten mUes from Eleuthero- 
polis, towards Nicopolis, (Josh. 15: 33,) between Azotus 
and Askalon. Judg. 13: 25. 16: 31, It is called by Jerame, 
Asco. Eshtaol is thought to be a village, nowx;alled‘by 
the Arabs Esdad, about fifteen miles soutli of Yebna. 
It is a wi'etched place, coinfK)sed of a few nlud huts.— 
CalmPt. 

ESHTEMOTH ; a city in the south of Judah. Euse- 
bius says, it was a large town in the district of Elenthcrp- 
polis, north of that city It was ceded to the priestii. 1 
Chron.b: 

ESOTE RIC. Something secret, revealed only to the ini- 
tiated. In the my.steries or secret societies of the ancients, 
the doctrine.s were distinguished into the esoteric and the 
exoteric; the former for the initiated, w'ho were txirmitted 
to enter into the sanctuary it.self, (the Esoterics,) and the 
latter for the uninitiated, (the Exoterics,) who remained in 
the outer court. The, same distinction is also made, in 
philosophy, between those doctrines wdiich belong pecu- 
liarly to the initialed) and those which are adapted to the 
limited capacities of ihe unlearned. — E/iry. Amer. 

ESPOUSALS ; a mutual binding engagement between 
the two parties, which usually preceded the marriage some 
considerable time. (See MAnRUOE.) The reader will do 
well carefully to attend to the disiinclion between espou- 
sals and marriage ; as esixAasals in the Ea.st are frequent- 
ly contracted years before the parties are married, and 
sometimes in very early youth. This custom is alluded 
to figuratively, as between God and his people, (Jer. 2: 2,) 
to whom he was a husband, (2b 32,) and the apestle says, 
he acted as a kind of assistant (pnmit^) on .such occasion : 
^‘1 have espoused you to Christ;’’ (2 Cor. 11: 2,) have 
drawn up the writings, settled the agreements, given 
pledges, ccc. of your union. See Isa, 54: 5. Matt. 25; 6. 
Rev. 19. — Calmet. 

ESSENES ; a very ancient -sect of the .lew.s, that was 
spread abroad through Syria, Egypt, and the neighbor- 
ing countrie.s. They maintained that religion consist- 
ed wholly in. contemplation and silence. Some of them 
passed their lives in a state of celibacy ; others embraced 
the state of matrimony, which th(^ considered as lawful, 
when entered into with the sole design of propagating the 
species, and n(»l to satisfy the demand of lust. Some of 
them held the possibility of appeasing the Deity by sacri- 
fices, though different from that of the Jews ; and others 
maintained that no offering was acceptable to God but 
that of a serene and composed mind, addicted to the con- 
templation of divine things. They looked upon the law 
of Moses as an allegorical system of spiritual and myste- 
rious truths, and renounced, in its explication, all regard 
to the outward letter. The principal ancient Avriters who 
give an account of this sect, are Josephus, Philo, and 
Pliny. In Judea their number amounted to about four 
thousand. In their mode of life they seem to liave been 
much like the Shakers of our time. — Caloiet ; IVaison ; 
Neanderh Cfiurch History. 

ESTABLISH. God estdhlisheth the work of his people’s 
hands when he gives them direction, assistance, and suc- 
cess in their undertakings. Ps. 90* 17. We establish our 
own righteousness Avhen we perform if, in order to found 
our acceptance with God, and persuade ourselves that it 
.s a proper foundation for our hopes of eternal happiness. 
Rom. 10: 3. We by faith establish the law, presenting to 
it as a covenant, the law— magnifying righteousness of Je- 
SU.S Christ, as fulfilled in our .stead ; and by faith deriving 
virtue from Christ, we are enabled to fulfil it as a rule of 
duty. Rom. 3: 7^1.— -Brown. 

ESTABLISHMENTS, (Relioious.) By a religious 
establishment is generally understood such ah intimate 
connexion between religion and civil government as sub- 
sists in all national churches, and by its friends is suppos- 
ed to secure the best interests and great end of boiffi. 

The partisans for religious establishments observe, that 
they have prevailed universally in every age and nation. 
The ancient patriarchs formed no extensive nor permanent 
associations, but such as arose from the relationships of 
nature. Every father governed his om\ family, and their 


oflspring submitted to his iunsdictiou. He pre.-sided in 
their education and discipline, in tneir religious worship, 
and in their general government. His knowledge and 
experience handed down to them their laws and their cu.s- 
toms, both civil and religious ; and his authority enforced 
them. The offices of prophet, priest, and king were thus 
united in the same patriarch. Gen. IB: 19. 17: and 21: 
14: 18. The Jews enjoyed a Religious establishment dic- 
tated and ordained by God. In turning our attention to 
the heathen nations, we shall find the same incorporation 
of religious with civil government. Gen. 47; 22. 2 Kings 
17; 27, 29. Every one who i.s at all ^cquaiiiteii with the 
history of Greece and Rome, knows that religion was al- 
together blended with the policy of the state. The Koran 
may be considered as the religious creed and civil code of 
all the Mahometan tribes. Among the Celts, or the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of Europe, the druids were both their 
priests and their judges, and their judgment was final. 
Among the Hindot>s, the priests and sovereigns are of 
different tribes or castes, but the priests are superior in 
rank ; and in China, the enqieror is sovereign jHinliff, and 
presides in all public acts of religion. 

Again, it is said, that, although there is no form of 
church goveniment absolutely pre.scribcd in the New Tes- 
tament, yet from the associating law, on which the gosi>el 
lays so much stress, by the respect for civil government it 
so earnestly enjoins, and by the practice which followed, 
and finally prevailed, Christians cannot be said to disap- 
prove, but to favor religious establishments. 

Religious establishments, also, it is observed, are found- 
ed in the nature of man, and interwoven with all the con- 
stituent principles of human society : the knowledge and 
profes.sion of Christianity cannot be upheld without a cler- 
gy; a clergy cannot be supported without a legal provi- 
sion ; and a legal provision for the clergy cannot be con- 
stituted without the preference of one seel of Clirisliaris 
to the rest. An established church is most likely to main- 
tain clerical respectability and usefulness, by holding out 
a suitable encouragement to young men to devote them- 
selves early fo the service of the church ; and likewise 
enables them to obt.nn sueh knowledge as shall qualify 
them for the important work. 

They who reason on the comrary side observe, that the 
patriarchs su.staming civil as well religious offices, is 
no proof at all that religion was incorporated with the 
civil government, in the sense above referred to ; nor is 
there the leasSi hint of it in the .sacred Scriptures. That the 
case of the Jews can never be considered in ]:)oint, as they 
were under a theocracy, and a ceremonial dispensation 
that was to pass away, and consequently not designed to 
be a model for Christian nations. That whatever was the 
practice of heathens in thrs respect, this forms no argu- 
ment in favor of lliat system, which is the very opposite 
of paganism. 

The church of Chri.st is of a spiritual nature, and ought 
not, yea, cannot, in fact, be incorporated with the stale with- 
out su.staining material injury. In the three first and 
purest ages of Christianity, the church was a stranger to 
any alliance with temporal powers ; and, so far from need- 
ing their aid, religion never flourished- so much as while 
they were combi ned to suppress it . As to the support which 
Chnstianity, when united to civil government, yields to 
the peace and good order of society, it is observed, that 
this benefit will be derived from it, at least, in as great a 
degree without an establishment as with it. Religion, if 
if have any power, operates on the conscience of men ; and, 
resting solely on the belief of invisible realities, it can de- 
rive no weight or solcnmity from human sanctions Hu- 
man estaMishments, it is said, have been, and are, produc- 
tive of the greatest evils ; fbr in this case it is requisite to 
give the preference to some particular system ; arid as the 
magistrate is no better judge of religion than others, the 
chance.s are as great of his lending his sanction to the 
false as the true. The thousands that have been perse- 
cuted and suffered in consequence of establishments, will 
always form an argument against them. Under estab- 
lishments also, it is Said, corruption cannot be avoided. 
Emolament must be attached to the national church, which 
may be a strong inducement to its ministers to defend it, 
be it ever so remote from the truth. Thus, also, error be- 
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comes permanent ; and that set af opinions which happens 
to prevail when the estahlishmcnl is formed, continues, in 
spile of sui»erior light and improvement, to be hand^ 
down, without alteration, from age to age. Hence the dis- 
agreement between the public creed of the church fttid the 
private sentiments of its ministers. 

As to the provision made for the clergy, this may be 
done without an establishment, as matter of fact shows in 
hundreds of instances. Di-ssentirig ministers, or those 
who do not hold in establTshments, it is observed, are hot 
without means of obtaining knowledge ,* but, on the con- 
trary, many of them are equal to thoir brethren in the iss- 
iablishmeni for erudition and sound learning, ft is not to 
be dissembled neither, that among thbse who, in general, 
cannot agree with human cstabUshntents, there are as 
pious and as useful members of society as others^ 

Finallj^, though all Christians should pay respect to 
civil magistrates as such, and all maj^'^tratefe ought' to en- 
courage the church, yet no civil ma^strates have any 
power to establish any particular form 6f religion binding 
upon the conscience-s of the subject ; nor are magistrates 
ever represented in Scripture as officers or rulers of the 
church. As Mr. Coleridge observes, -the Christian church 
is not a kingdom, realm, or state* of the world ; nor is it 
an estate of any such kingdom, I’ealm, or state ; but it is 
the appointed opposite to them all collectively > — the sus- 
taining, correcting, befriending opposite of the wortd ! — 
the compensating eounterforce to the inherit and inevi- 
table evils and defects of the state as a state, and without 
reference to its better or worse constmetiOnas a particular 
state : while, whatever is benehcenf and humanizing in 
the aims, tendencies, and proper objects of the state, it 
collects in itself as in a focus, to radiate them back in a 
higher quality ; or, to change the metaphor, it completes 
and strengthens the edifice of the .state, without interfe- 
rence or commixture, in the mere act of laying and se<;ur- 
ing its own foundations. And for these services the church 
of Christ ask.s of the state neither wages nor dignities ; 
she asks only protection, and to be let alone. These, in- 
deed, she demands ; but even the.se only on the ground 
that there is nothing in her con.stitution, nor in her disci- 
pline, inconsi.stcnt with the interests of the stale j nothing 
resistant or impedimental to the state in the exercise of its 
rightful powers, in the fulfilment of its appropnate duties, 
or in the efTectuntion of its legitimate objects. (See Church, 
and CutTiirH Revencus.) — Woris of, Boh. Hfdl ; 'Hend. Buck. 

ESTHER. The book of Esther is so called, because 
it contains the history of Esther, the Jewish captive, whq, 
by her remarkable accomplishments, gained the affiection 
of king Ahasuenis, and by marriage with him wa« raised 
to the throne of Persia ; amj it relates the origin and 
ceremome.s of the feast of Punm, instituted in oomnfkemo- 
raiion of the great deliverance, which she, by her interest, 
procured for the Jews, w!yo.se, general destmetion hod been 
concerted by the offended pride of Haman. 

The hook of Esther has always been esteemed 'ca- 
nonical both by Jew.s and Chri.stians ; but the anthori^of 
those additions in the Latin editions are disputed.^ Cle- 
mens of Alexandria, some rabbins, and many commen- 
tators suppo.se the original author of this book to have 
been Mordecai ; and the book itself favors this opinion, 
saying, that he wrote the history of this event. Others 
think it was comyiosed and placed in tbe> canon by Ezra, 
or by the great synagogue. The time of the history is In 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longimaauy, who is believed to 
be Aliasucru.s. (Sec Aha.suekus, and Ecbatjuia.) — Wat- 
son ? Calmet. 

ESTRANGED ; filled with dislike ; rendered like stran- 
gers. The wdeked are ^stran^cd from God j destitute of the 
knowledge of' him or intimacy with him, and lilted with 
dislike of him, (Ps. 58: 3,) but ‘not estranged firoin their 
mats j not filled with dislike of it, or turned from the prac- 
tice of it. Ps. 78: 30. The Jews estrarif^ed Jerusalem by 
turning out the worship of the ime God, and bringing in’ 
the worship of idofis, and the practice of the basest wick- 
edness. Jer. 19: 4. — Brown. 

ETAM ; a rock to which Samson retired. Judg. 15: 8, 
11. Probably near a city of Judah, built by Jlehoboam, 
(1 Chron. 4: 3, 32. 2 Chron. 11; Cj^which lay between 
Bethlehem and Tekoah . Joseph j ^ speaks of a place of plea- 


sure called Hethan, distant from Jerusalem five leagues, 
to which Solomon frequently retired. — Calmet. 

ETERNAL. (See Aivjs j Aionios.) 

ETERNALS ; &;|ianie given to those in the third century 
who maintained thttt our globe, being purified by the great 
confi^ratioti aubseauent to the day of judgment, wiRbe 
Te^enOTAied and abide forever, under the form of the new 
heaven knd the new earth described by St, John in the 
Revelation . Thin opinion, however, must not be cunfm* 
ed to heretics, nor limited to the third century. — William. 

ETERNITY'* With respect to God, 4s a duration without 
*|idgiiti|iiig or end, As it is thejatt^ibute of human nature 
It in a duration ihat ^haa^a^linning, but will never have 
an end. “ It Is a dtfWirion,” says a lively writer, that ex- 
cludes all number and computation : days, and months, 
jmd years, and ages,, are ^ost in it, like drops in the 
.'Oceap 1 Miilions of mUlions << years ; as many years as 
Ihere are sands on tlie sea-shbre,' or particles of dust in 
the globe of the earth, and those multiplied to the highest 
reach of number — all these are nothing to eternity. They 
do not bear the lehst knoginahle proportion to it, for these 
will eome to an end as certainly as a day ^ but. eternity 
will .never, never,' never, come to an end ! if is a hne with- 
out an end! it is An ocean without a shore ! Alas ! what 
'dkall 1 say of it ; it is an infinite, unknown something, that 
neither human. thought can grasp, nor. human language de- 
scribe im Eternity j Shan>erm ditto ; limes' s Ser- 
mons, ser. ij j Samin^i V4d. iii. p, 370-, Hmd, Buck. 

ETERNTTY OP GOV is fhe^perpetuol oontinimnce of 
his being, wit^iout beginning, end, or succession. That he. 
is wUkout hegvmmg, says Dr. Gill, may be proved from, 1 . 
His necessary self-existence. Exod. 3: 14. 2. From his 
attributes, “several of which arc said to be eternal. Roia. 
1: 20. Acts 15: 18., P.s. 10^: 17. Jer. 31: 3. 3. From his 
purpose^, which are djso said to be from eternity. Isa. 25: 
1. Efdi. 3: 11. Rorfi. 9; 11. Eph. 1: 4. 4. From the cove- 
nant of grace, which is etprnal. 2 Sam. 23; 5. Mic. 5: 2. 

That he is nithmt end, may .be proved from, 1. His spi- 
rituality and simplicity, Rom., 1: 23. 2. From his inde- 

r ndency. Rom. 9; 5. 3. From his immutability. 2 Pet. 

24, 25. Mai. Zi. 6. ?s. 8: 20, 27. 4. From his,dominioii 
and government, said never to end. Jer. I0:„10r Ps. 10: 
16. Pan. 4: 3. 

7%nf he is mthout sttcctssi^i, or any dislinctions of time 
succeeding one to another; tfS'moment.s, minutes, due, may 
be proved from, 1. His existence before such were in be- 
ing. Isa. 43; 13. %. The distinctiofis and difierences of 
lime are together ascribed to him, and not as succeeding 
one another: he is the same y6atterday, tcMiay, aUd for- 
ever. Heh. 13: h. Rev. 1: 4. 3. , If Jiis,4wation were 
successive, or proceeded by mirnientu, days, and years, 
then there must have been some fir^ mmment, day, and 
year, when he began to exist, which is incompatible with 
the idea of his eternity ; and, besides, one day would be 
but one day with him, and not a thousand, contrary to the 
express language of Scripture. 2 Pet. 3; 8. 4. He would 
not be immense, immutable, and perfeet, if this were 
the case j for he would be older one miniiUJ than he was 
liefore, which cannot be said of him. 5« Has knowledge 
proves him without successive duration, for he knows all 
things, past, present, and to come : “ he sees the present 
without a medium, the past d^ithout recollection, and the 
future without foresight. To him all truths are but one 
idea, all places but one point, and all times but one mo- 
ment.”' 

This last idea, however, Mr. Watson regards as a meta- 
physical refinement. Minutes or moments, he observes, 
or smaller portions, for wliich we have no name, may be 
artificial things, adopted to aid our conceptions ; but con- 
ceptibns of what? Not of any thing standing still, but of 
something going oq. Of duration we have no other con- 
ception } and if there be nothing in nature which answ^s 
to this 4:anceptiQn, thenis duration itself imaginary, and 
we diSeourse about nothing. If the duration of the Pi- 
vine Being admits jiot fif past, present, and futuVe, one of 
these two consequences must foUow.---lhal no such attri- 
bute as that of eternity belongs to him^-— or that there is 
no power in the homan mind to conceive of it. In either 
case, the Scriptures, are greatly impugned j fo* He who 
wasj and is, and is to emef' is a revelation of the :»ternity 
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of Go.l, wliich is then iii no sc'nst' line- II is not Urn*, if 
used literally: and it is as little so, if the language be 
figurative; for the figure rests on no basis, it illustrates 
nothing, it misleads. It is, however, to be rciiicmb<‘rcd, 
that the eternal, supreme causi; must of necessity have 
such a perfect, iiidcpimdcnt, unchangeable comprehension 
of all things, that there can be no one point or instant of 
his eternal duration, wherein all things that are past, pre- 
sent, and to come, will not be as entirely known and re- 
presented to him in one single thought or view, and all 
things present and future he equally entirely in his jiow'er 
and direction, as if there was really no succession at all, 
but all things were actually present'at once.— Bod^ 
of Divinity ; Fairy's Nat. Throlo^y, p. 4R0 ; Chamork on 
the Divine. VerferJums ; Clarke an ditto ; IViitis's ()nfoIoi!(i/, 
chap. 4 ; DrnsrJit's Theoloffi/ ; lIcniL Bmk ; Watson 
ETERNITY OF THE WOULD. It was the opinion 
of Aristotle and others, that the world was eternal. But 
that the present system of things had a beginning, seems 
evident, if w^e consider the following things : — 1. We mny 
not only conceive of many possible alterations which 
might be made in tht* Ibrni of it, but we see it mccssantly^ 
changing ; whereas an eternal being, fojasmn<-b as it is 
sclf-exi stent, is always the same 2. We have no credible 
history of transactions more remote than six llioiisand ycais 
from the present time; for as to the pretence ihai some 
nations have made to histories ol‘ greater nnli(|iiitv, a^lhe 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, Pho.Miieians, t")iirn‘se. iV« thf y nie 
evidently convicted of falsehoful in the woiks refened tf> 
at the hotloiii of this article .S’, We eriii liaee (he invi*n- 
tion of the most useful arts and .sciein e., ; which had pio- 
hably been earned farllier. and invented .sooner, bad the 
world been eternal. 4. I'he oiigin of the most consitleni- 
ble nations of the earth may he traer«l, i e. the lime when 
they first inhabited the ediinhies wlieic they now dwell, 
and it ajipears that most of the w*’siern nations c.une fnnn 
the east. f). If the w'orld Ik’ elern.i!, it is hard toa«e<>nnl 
for the tiadilion of its beginning, vvlneb li.as alni(»si every 
wdiere prevailed, iliongh under dineront forms among 
both polite and baibnioiis nations (> VW have .a most 
nncieiit and eredible history of the lu'giimiiig of the woild 
— I mean the history' of IMo.ses, witli wdiidi no Itook in the 
w'orld, in point (»f anti<iuitv, ean contend Stdftn^/k ( 

San(i,\). H)t> ; Wind</'s I list of Knowlfd^^f., yiA. 
ii. passim ; Venrson on tin ('mil, p ; Dodd.idi^rs Ln- 
tnris^ i 21; Ttllol‘>on''< Sermon'^, ser. I ; ('laihe at Boi/ICs 
fjerti/H'^, pp. 22, 2.d ; Dr. Colli/n's Sniptoh /'V/s. srr 2, 
Bossnirs Vnivnsa! flislon/ ; linn!, fhfrl, 

ETJ-IAIM ; the third station of tin' Isiaelilcs when com- 
ing out of Egypt, (Niim. ti Fxod i:; 2(l,) lav at 
the extremity ol the western gulf ofllie lied sea - Cainnt. 

KTllAN, the E/^r^lHte, ami son ol Ki.slii, was one o( 
the wisest men of his lime, except Solomon, livings 1 21. 
Ps, 8<b 1 Chron. li. 1 1 lie wms called liKewase blilhiiri, 
and appears under tins nann’ m ilu' iitl<*s to sevm-al J’salnis 
Ethan was a principal inasler ol ihe temple mimic I 
Chron. I-'"). 17 and other j)l.iees.--d,7///u/ 

ETFIANIIM; a Hebrew month, (1 Kings 8 2,) aflei 
the taplivity called Tizii. It is supposed to an wer tooiir 
September, (). S. (See .Ir.wisii CAi.ExnAe. )-- Cahint. 

fyrilFLBIOUT, kingof Jvent, sueeeedi'd Ins lather 1 I<m- 
tnenne, alKiul dtiO, ami soon te lueed all the stales, except 
Northumbei land, to the condiiuui ol Ins dependants. In 
his ri’ign, (dinstianily wars fust mlrolueid into I'ngland 
Ethelliert married Ucrtlia, the daugliler ot Caribert, king 
of Pans, ami a (diristiaii pmiecss, wh<», siipulalmg for the 
free exercise of her religion, liroiight (»ver with her a 
French bishop. Her conduct was ,,(» ex'unplary as to pre- 
pos.ses.s the king and 4us court m favor of tin* Christian 
religion In conseiiuencc, jiope Giegory the Great sent a 
mission of forty moriKs, headml by Augustine, to preach 
the gospel in the island. They w'cie well reeeiv'ed, and 
numbers were converted ; and the king himself, at length, 
submitted to be baptized. Civilization and knowledge fol- 
lowed Christianity, and I'dhclbcri erected a body of laws, 
w'hich w’as the first written code promulgated by the 
northern compierors. He died in tilb, and w’as succeeded 
by his son Ed bald. — Bnry. Amer. 

ETHICS ; the doctrine of mantier.s, or the science of 
moral philosophy. The word is formed from (mores,) 
n.') 


‘‘ manners,” because liic siope or object thereof is to 
form the manner of life*. (See INbrnAUs.)— j/ewd. Buck. 
ETHIOPIA. (See Cusu ) 

ETHNOPHRONES; a sect of heretics m the seventh 
century, who made a pjoieb.sion of Chiistianity, but joined 
thereto all the ceremonies and follies of pagani.sm, as judi- 
cial astrology, sortileges, auguries, and other divinations. 
— Hmd. Bwk. 

EUCHARIST; tlui sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 
The word in iis original Greek {enchanstmf) properly signi- 
fies {Ttvin^ thanks; Ironi the hymns arnl thanksgivings 
which accompanied that holy service in the primitive 
I'hurch. (See Lord’s SiTrri.n.)— Watson. 

EUCHl'PES, or Eucihtje; (from curht, prayer,) pray- 
ing persons ; a name at difibrcnt times applied to persons 
who were, or al least professed to be, eminently pious. In 
the. i*arlv uges it was applied to the Fauheians, (which see ;) 
and m the middle ages to the Waldenscs, wmosc simple 
piety was gr(‘ally disgusted wdth the haughty hypocrisy 
of the monks ami priests of the Roman church. They 
were also called Va'^si/liutoi ami Hoi^oniitcs^ both words of 
the saiiK’ iinpoii, (See those articles )— Fcrth., 
Ih/n'nss Chnrih JL^tory. vol ii. p. 222. 

Mr. Robinson, howevm, ( misiders Enchilcs as a general 
11 . line lor dissenters, ei|uualent to /Vr//«w.s* and Non-conjor 
mists. Th<‘ folloWMiig IS lh(‘ substance of his account: 

Tlim gfiu ral j>arcrif sKx k. ( allcil Ewhiits, or dis.sen 
IMS, It should scf iii. was divided and subdivided by the 
cleigy, inio vaiioim »*bisscs of heretics. They misrcpre 
sented their dtx hums Mm Kemsl ih(*ir charnelers, and, a." 
often limy (oiild, cxciierl piinees to jmrsecule them. 
S<une of these dissenleis doginali/ed. and they beeame 
Maniehm.an, Aiian, nml Ailiarinsiari Em biles. Others 
w'l re named alter the countries where they most abounded, 
as Bulgarian-), jMaeedoniaiis, Armenians, Ate. Other.s 
w’cie nametl allei sdite' eminent teaehei, a.s Panlicians, 
.and I’aulianists, Novalinns, .ami mnn*V' more of this cla.ss. 
Simple Em hite, llicndore, was a mere non-con fonnist, m 
(L’e(*(s« A iMatucli.'e.iu Em lute w’as a di.sscnler of a doc- 
trinal, di.'-piitatuKis him, and m> oi‘ the rest ; il, indeed, the 
word have any jneeise nie.iningat all, which contniflictory 
accounts render verv'di .»blfnl ’* See ludnimni's Erefa. AV- 
rmrihes^ pp. .'”>8- - Willnint'^ 

EUILEMt >NISiAI I’l.uj.'.ioNoi.nt, v , ihc doehme of hap- 
piness. or that system whieh niaki's human happiness its 
l>iim'‘ obieri, llu' hi,glu‘'l niotiviMil every duly, and of a 
virin.oiis ihe, ami » onseijueiitly lh(‘ wliole foundation of 
moKils Einl.einonism is eonlradistingiiished to that mo- 
vaiitv or pure sy-sifun ol philosophy, which makes virtue 
itself the ehiet objei t, imlepemlent of its tendency to pro- 
inoti* liumaii happiness. - Enni .Amir. 

EUDOXIANS: a seel m the fourth century, so called 
from their leader, Kmloxms, patriarch of Anlux'h and 
Gonstantim^pk', a meal defender of the Arian doctrine, 
(See A RIANS ) —Ih/nf Bin!,. 

EUGENIUS ; a bishop of Carthage, in the fifth centu- 
Tl. His enii'ienl Icaimng and jnciy, it is said, brought 
upon him the hatred of the Ariaiis in general. They took 
pains to set the umg II uneric against him and other or- 
thodox Chrisiiaiis By this means five Ihou.sand of the 
laltei w'cre banished mlo a ilesert, where they died. Still 
bent on perseiMiiion, Uutienc‘ published an edict, convoking 
a <oimeil fd all the, eh rgy m hi.s dominions, at which the 
oithodox jiarty wtiv sliamefnlly abused; each prelate re- 
cf'ivcd a hundred blows, and was turned out of bis office 
unheard , their churches weie shut up, and their revenues 
seize«l Eugenms protested against this violence in vain. 
j\iioiin'r device of their enemies completed the ruin of 
these iinhajipy men. They were required to swear to the 
succession of the king’s son llilderic. Those who did 
were condemned as transgressing Matt. 5: .'11, and those 
who did not, a.s enemies to tlie legal succession. Eugenius 
was bani.shed to Trii>ob, where he was thrown into a loath- 
some dungeon. Hr was recalled by Huneric’.s succe.ssor , 
but by the intrigues of the Arians was again exiled to 
Langnedfx', in France, where he died of his hardships, 
September 6, A. B. r>()5.— Far. 

EULALIA ; a Spanish lady of a Christian family, re- 
markable in youth for the sweetness of her temj»er, arnJ 
the solidity of her understanding. Being apprehendeu as 
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a Christian, the magistrate attempted by th<' mildest means 
to bring her over to paganism ; but she answered him 
■with such irony, and ridiculed the heathen deities with 
such asperity, as provoked him to consign her to the torture ; 
after which she was burned todealli, Deccmbei, A. D. 303. 
— Fox. 

EULEK, (Lkonatu),) one of I he most illustrious and 
fertile mathematicians of tlu- eighteeiiih century, was born 
at Basil in 1707, and was a pupil of John Bernouilli. lie 
was one of the learned men wliom Catharine the First in- 
vited to St. Pelersburgh, and in that capital he resided, as 
professor, from 1727 to 1741. In 1741, he removed to 
Berlin, at the request of the king of Prussia, and he re- 
mained there till 17(>(), when he returned to the Eussian 
capital. He died, of a|K)plexv, at St. Petersburgh, in 1783. 
For many years previous to his decease he had been blind ; 
but the privation of sight did not put a stop to his labors. 
Among the works that were produced wliile he was m a 
state of darknes.s wore the Elements of Algebra, ami the 
Theory of the Moon. ITis writing.'s are so numerous, that 
a mere catalogue of them fills fifty pages. Many of them 
are to be found in th(‘. Memoirs of the Academies of St. 
Petersburgh, Berlin, and Pans, (Especially in the first two. 
One of them is devoted to the defence of lUvine revelation 
against the sceptics. — Vtwfujmt ; Enri/. Amny. 

EULOGY, (fulogta, “ bless(jd,” or a blessing ;”) a term 
made use of in reference to the eonsecraU'd bread. When 
the Greeks have cut a loaf or piece ol bread, to eonsecrale 
it, they break the rest into little bits, and distribute it 
among the persons who have not yet commumeated, or 
send il to persons that are absent ; and these pieces of 
bread are what they call f///rtgu.s. 

The Latin church has had sonielhmg like eulogies for a 
great many ages ; and thence arose the use of tlicir ludy 
bread. J'lie name eulogy was likewise given to loaves or 
cakes brought to church by the failhrul t('> have them liless- 
ed, La.s’tly, the use of the term pjcsst'd lienee to mere 
presents made to a person without any benediction.— 
Ifaid. Jjurk. 

EXTNICE ; the mother of Tiniolliy, who m jis a Jewess 
by birth, but married to a Greek, 'rimolhy’s father 2 Tim. 
1; 5. Eunice had been coji verted to Chrj.stiainty by some 
other preacher, (Acts Ih- J, 2,) and not hy St. Paul ; for 
when that apostle came to l.ystra, he found there Eunice 
and Timothy, already far advanced in grace and virtue — 
iVatsou. 

EUNOMIANS; another branch of pure Arians, the 
followers of Eimomius, a man, accordingio Moshemi, emi- 
nent for his knowledge and penel ration.— Ifinton/, 
vol i.p, 421; Williams, 

EUNUCH. The w^ird signifies, one who guards the 
bed. In the courts of eastern kings, the care of the beds 
and apartments belonging to jirinees and jirineesses, 
was generally committed to eunuchs; but they had the 
charge chiefly of the princesses, who lived secluded. The 
Hebrew sans signifies a real eunuch, whether naturally 
born such, or rendered such. But in Scripture this word 
often denotes an oflicer belonging to a prince, attending 
his court, and employed in the interior of his palace, as a 
nam(j of office and dignity. In the Persian and Turkish 
courts, the principal employments are at this day possess- 
ed by real eunuchs. Our Savior sjieaks of men who 
*• made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. 19: 12,) that is, who, from a religious motive, rc- 
ijounced marriage or carnal pleasures. — Watson. 

EUPHRATES ; a river of Asiatic Turkey, which rises 
from the mountains ol Armenia, as somt^ have said, in 
iwo stream.s, a few miles to ilio north-east of Er/eron, the 
streams uniting to the south-wi-st near that city; and pur- 
suing a south-w’cst, south, and then south-east direction, 
falls by two or three moiuhs into the gulf of Persia, about 
fifty miles south-east of Bassora; north latitude twenty- 
nine degrees fifty minutes ; cast longitude sixty-six de- 
grees fifty-five minutes. The comparative eour.se of the 
Euphrates may be estimated at about one thousand four 
hundred English miles. This river is navigable for a con- 
siderable di.stance from the sea. In it<- course it separates 
Aladulia from Armenia, Syria from Diarbckir, and Biar- 
bekir from Arabia, and passing through the Arabian Irak, 
joins the Tigris. The Euphrates and Tigrrs, the most 


cimsidcrablc as well as the most renowned rivers of west- 
ern Asia, are remarkable for their rising within a few 
miles of each other, lunuing the same course, never being 
more than a hundred and fifty miles asunder, and some- 
times, before their final junction, approaching within fif- 
teen miles of each other, as in the latitude of Bagdad. 
The space included between the two is the ancient coiiii- 
Iry of Mesopotamia. But the Euplirates is by far the 
more noble river of the two. Sir R. K. Porter, describing 
this river in its course through the ruins of Babylon, ob- 
serves, ^‘The whole view was particularly solemn. The 
majestic stream of the Euphrates, wandering in solitude, 
like a pilgrim monarch tlirough the silent ruins of his de- 
vastated kingdom, still appeared a noble river, even under 
all the disadvantages of its desert-tracked course. Its 
banks were hoary with reeds ; and tiic grey osier willows 
were yet then*, on which the captives of I.srael hung up 
their harps, and, while Jerusalem was not, refused to be 
comforted.” The Scripture calls it “ the great river,” and 
assigns it tor the eastern boundary of that land which 
God proinivsed to the Israelites. Deut. J- 7. Josh. 1:4. 
(Sec Eukn.)- ~ lP<://.s7>//. 

EUPHRATES! ANS, or Pr,i;^:Ass ; the followers of 
EuphraU's of Pera, in Cilicia, said to believe there were 
throe Fathers, three Sons, and three Holy Ghosts; against 
whom was formed that clause of the Alhanasian creed, 
which says, that there arc not three fathers, but one Fa- 
ther,” Qmnj. Were they not Sabelliaiis, who taught 

that these names applied to (mcIi person of the trinity ? or, 
rather, that they wct'c all names of God m one pc'rson. 
See BelVs WnnderiniiS, p. 319. — Williams. 

EUROCLYUON; the Greek name for Ihe north-east 
wind, very dangerous at sea, of the nature of a vrhirhvind, 
winch fails of a sudden upon sbi])s. Acts 27: 14. The 
.same wind is now (*alled a Lovanler. — Watson. 

EUSEBl A, (Greek, piety;) m the modern allegorical 
.sense, the presiding genius of theology. — Enry. Aincr. 

EUSEBIANS ; n denomination given to the Ariams, on 
account of the favor and counlenance which Eu.scbius, 
bishop ol Cresarea, showed and procured for them at their 
fi rst 1 ise . — flv/Ht. liv( k 

EUSEBIUS, surnamed Pamphihusy the father of cede- 
siaslicnl iuslory, born at Cassarca, in Palestine, about A. 
D 270, and died about 310, was the most learned man of 
his lime. Tic was a presbyter, and in 314 w'as appointed 
bishop in Ills native city. He was at first opjwsed to the 
Ariaiis, Imt afterwards became their advocate, and with 
them condemned the doctrines of Atbanasms. His Eccle- 
siastii'al History, wrillcn, like his other wmrk.^, in Greek, is 
contained m ten luK>ks, and extends from the birth of 
Christ to the year 321 Of his t'hnmiron^ with tht^ excep- 
tion of some fnigmcuis of the original, wc have only aii 
Armenian version and the Latin version of Jerome. Be- 
sides thc.se, there are si ill (wtanr fill ecu books of his Vre- 
paratio Evan^eitra^ which i>s particularly valuable for the 
extracts which it contains from lost philosophical works. 
Of the twenty b(K>ks of his Domonshaho Erangelica^ in 
which he shows the siipcrlonly of Christianity to Judaism, 
we have only ten imperfectly preserved ; and finally a life, 
or rather ciilogium, of Constantine. — Hrnd. Burk. 

EUSEBIUS, bishop of Sainosala, in the fourth century, 
under the emperor Valcns, makes a distinguished figure 
in ecclcsiasticnl history. The Anans, having advanced 
Milelas to the see ol' Antioch, supposing him to be of tht‘ir 
party, deposited the public instrument in the hands of Eu- 
sebius. Finding their mistake, they persuaded the empe- 
ror to displace him, and to require Eiist'bius to deliver up 
the instrument. The noble courage displayed by Euse- 
bius on this occasion, surprised the emperor and won his 
respect. His prudent, laborious, and successful zeal in 
repres.sing Arianism.and building up the orthodox church- 
es, at length, however, procured his banislimeiil, much to 
the grief of his attached people. He was from political 
motives restored again ; but not long afterwards was killed 
by a tile thrown upon his head, it is reported, from the 
hand of an Arian woman. — Fox. 

EIJSTATHIANS ; a name given to the Catholics of 
Antioch, m the fourth century, on occasion of their refiis- 
ing to acknowledge any other bishop beside St. Eustathius, 
deposed by the Arians. — Hend. Buck. 
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EUSTATHIANS; a rigid denomination in the fourth 
century, so called from Eustathius, a monk, who prohibit- 
ed marriage, the use of wine and flesh, and obliged his 
followers to quit all their propeiiy, as incompatible with 
the hopes of heaven. Whether this monk was the Semi- 
Arian bishop of Sebaslia, is uncertain.— E. //. 
vol. i. p. 3()0 ; Williams. 

EUSTOCHIUM; a Roman lady of great learning an<l 
piety ; a disciple of St. Jerome, whom she followeil m lus 
travels through Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, to visit places 
celebrated in the SeripUiros. Slu' became a nun at Beth- 
lehem, and died 41<t — Tiefham. 

EUSJ'RATIUS; a Christian martyr under the Dioele- 
siari persecution. Me was .secretary to the governor of 
Armenia, and was thrown into a fiery furnac** for exhort- 
ing ^ome Christians who had been apprehended to pei-se- 
vcie ill their faitli. Several (»f his friends shared a similar 
fate at Nicopolis. — Fox. 

EUTUCHITES; t^from i ufiirht^hi^ to be fortunate m* 
;) n sort of roJigious stoics in tlie third century, who 
h(’ld that we ought to rejoice eijuallyin all events, because 
1o grieve would be to dishonor onr (creator, as well as ren- 
der omselves misiTable — Bfonnhl(m\s Diitwnnnf. vol. ii. 
p. 5d2 ; Williams. 

EIJT VCIIIANS ; a denomination which arose in tlu* 
fifth century, and were so called from Entyches, abbot of 
a certain convent of monks at Constantinople. The Nes- 
lonans having explained the two natures in Christ in such 
a manner as, in the opinion of many, to make them equi- 
valent to tw’o ]icrsoiis, which was an evident ab.surdity, 
Eulyches, to avoid this error, fell into the opposite extreme, 
and maintained that there was only one nature in Jesus 
Christ, the divine nature, which, according to him, had so 
entirely swallowed up the human, that the latter could not 
be (iisliriguishcd, ilence it was inferred, that, according 
to this sy.stem, our Lord had nothing of hiiinaiuty but the 
appearance • - Watson 

EVANCIELICAL; agreeable to the doctrines (»f Chris- 
liaiiily. The term is frequently applied to those who do 
not lely ujioii moral duties as to their accept a nee with 
(lod ; but arc influenced to action from a sense of the love 
ol God, and depend upon the merit^N of Chri.st for their 
everlasting .salvation In the jiuldic documenls in Pius- 
.sia, the word vrnn^fhral is now siibstiluted in tlic room of 
lAithvran and i'a/vtufst , it having been the aim of the 
king for some lime past to unite tlic two denominations 
into one body. There is, m (act, little diflercnco in the 
religious bdiel of the two parties, many of tlie Calvmisi.s, 
or the IF/ormid, not liolding pred<*stiiwiion and other ('al- 
vinistio points, and inniiv of the Lutherans do not adheie 
to llie doetniKMif eonsubstantiatimi. 

For an admiralde dc'Ciiption of’ t'vaneelieal divines, ^.ee 
the (kirnphU' Woths of Fohnt /fi'///, vol. ii, p. g? 1 Unul. 
Fuel:. 

EV'^ANGELIS'P ; <tm* who publislies glad tidings, a 
inessengrr or prem fiei ol good ik'ws JJie jicrsons d<Mio- 
nnnaled evangelists were next in order to the ajiostles, 
and were sent by tliern, not to settle in any particular 
place, but lo travel among tlie mfiiiit ( liurclics, and ordau 
ordinary oflicers, and finish whal the apostles had begun 
Of tins kind were Philip ilie deacon, JMark, Silas, iVr 
Acts 21, 8 The ollicc of a niodeni iiii.‘'Sioiiary, in .‘^ome 
respects, answers to that of a piimitivc evangelist 
title IS more jnuficnlarly given lo the I'onr inspired wiitcis 
of our Savior’s life — ffentJ. IhuL 

EVAMS, (.Tonisr, I). D.,) an eminent non-eon form ist di- 
vine, author of the ‘‘Christian JVmper,” was born in HiNO, 
at Wrexham, in Denbiglislure. Mis father was mimsicr 
<»l Wrexham Mis mollu’f was one oflhose .supei lor wo- 
inen who adorned the Christian cbnrch at llial peiiod. 
Tins son was first placed under the caie of J\Tr. Thomas 
Kowc, near London, and studied afterwards at the semi- 
nary of Mr. Timotiiy Jollic Me acccptcdaii invitation to 
s(‘tllc at Wrexham, where lie. was ordained llie 18th ol' 
August, 1702. Dr, Danid Williams, of London, hearing 
that Mr. Evans v'as invited lo Dublin, to prevent his leav- 
ing England, sent for him to the metropolis, where he first 
assistf'd the doctor, afterwards became ro-pastor, and at 
length succeeded him at his death. 

Previously to entering on his new charge, Dr. Evans 


.spent a whole week m devotional retirement. The time 
was not lo.st : for the eminence ot‘ his rchgiouf, and pasto- 
ral eharaeter was gn*at, and Ins usefulness, m many in- 
stances, extraordinary. In the Anan eimirover.sy he re- 
fu.sed lo subscribe to any articles, but inamtained the or- 
thodox .sentinicnts. Tn the public services of il,f dissen- 
ters he was often called to preside, and was aiipointed to 
assist in eomplelmg .Matthew Henry's (knnmenlary, of 
which he supplied the notes on the Epistle to the Romans 
so well, that Dr. Doddridge says, the expo.sition of the 
Romans, begun by Henry, and finished by Dr. Evans, is 
the best r ever saw.” Me was fur some years prejiaring 
to write a history t»f iion-rnnformity, from the Kefonna- 
lion to the civil wars • but, by his death, the work de- 
vnilved on Mr. Neal. Me died the Ifith of May, 1730, in 
his rifty-fir.st year. In his last illness, he said, “ Though I 
cannot affirm, as a late venerable minister among us, (Mr. 
W. Lonnier,) a little before Ins death, that 1 have no more 
doubt of my accepiaiif e with God, than I have of my own 
existence ; j’tu I have a good hope through gra<*e, and 
such as, f am persuaded, will never make me ashamed. 
This corruptible shall put on incorruplion. O glorious 
hope !” 

His discourses on the Christian JVmper form one of the 
best practical trt-aiises in the Engli.sli or any other lan- 
guage; and will render his memory dear to many, who 
will learn from his brnik the nature and exeellent'c of that 
spirit, wdnch lie exemplified in Ins life. Dr. Doddridge 
speaks highly, also, of Ins Sermons to Young People ; and 
lie who renders ndigion intelligible and lovely to the young, 
performs a valuable service to tbe church of God. See 
floum and Flumes Ilistonj of Disscnttrs. — Jojifs\s Chns. 
Bios;. 

lOVAES, (Cam.r, D. I).,) president of the Baptist Edu- 
cation Society, at Bristol, was tlie .son of the Rev. Hugh 
Evans. He was born at Bristol about the year 1737, 
In ]7f)7, be became cfdleague to Ins father, as pastor of 
the chiircli ; and in 1770 formed “ 7'lie Bristol Education 
Society;” the object of wlncli was, that of 'furnishing the 
(li.ssenting congregations, ami e.spiMnally those of the Bafv 
lisi denomination, wiib a succession of able and evange- 
lical ministers, as well as nn‘'‘ manes for propagating the 
gospel III the work], 

P'rom this lime to tlie period of his death, which took 
jilace, August tin* IMIi, 1701, m the lifty-loitrlh j^enr of his 
age, Dr. Evans coiiimued to diseliarge the duties of hi.s 
high otlice witii lionor to himself, and usefulness to the 
bofly uitli wliu'li Iw was associati'd. He published an 
answer to Dr. PrM‘slley's Appeal, and a small volume, en- 
titled “Christ Crucified," besides oeeasional sermons. — 
Joms's {'hr. JUoi^. 

PA^ARTS, (Ji.iU' MiAii.) seeri'taryof the American Board 
of Commissioners for l''oieigti Missions, was born in Sun- 
deilaiid, Vermont, Pk'bruarv 3, 17S1, and was graduated 
at Vale college m l^>tl2. During a revival of religion in 
the college ill the beginning of tin.'- year, Ih' cherished tlie 
liope, that his .soul was renewed by the Spirit of GckI, and 
beeaim* a inembt-r of tlie collegia ehuri h. From 18(t3 to 
I8(i|. lie was i]i(‘ insirueter of the academy at Peaebam, 
and altct wards studied law with Judge Chaunecy,of Kew 
Ma\cii, in which ciiy he corninem’ed the practice of the 
law. m .lulv, IHDt). In filav, IRltl, he removed lo Charle.s- 
U»\\n, near Boston, in order to edit the Panoplist, a reli- 
gions and literary monlhly jniblieation, which had been 
e<imlneied by Dr. Morse and otheis four or five yeais. 
M(‘ was ten years the editor of the Panoplist, ten )Tars tin* 
tn*asurer of the Board of Missions, and ten years corre- 
sjiomling Secretary. In feeble health he look a voyage to 
the jslamt ol Cuba in PVbruary, 1831, and thenee in April 
to Charleston, where, in the house of Rev. Dr. Palmer, he 
(lied, May lOih, aged fifty. 

MHiile Mr. Evail:'* was on his voyage to Cuba, fully 
aware of the uncertain eontimiance of his life, he wn'oti* 
as follows ; “ Here, in this sea, I consecrate myself to 
God as my chief good : — to him as my heavenly Father, 
infinitely kind and lender of his children . — to him as my 
kind and merciful Redeemer, by wdiose blood and merii.s 
alone 1 do hope for salvation: — to him as the beneficent 
Renewer and Sanctifier of the saved. I implore the for- 
givimess of my numerous and :iggrn\'ated transgressions ; 
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and I ask that my r«niaming lime and streng:th may be 
employed for the glory of God, my portion, and for the 
good of his creatures.’^ In his last hours his hope of for* 
giveness and salvation was undiminished and mishaken. 
He said, “ I wish in these dying words to reeognise the 
great Redeemer as the Savior from sin and hell. And I 
recognise the great Spirit of God as the Konovator of God's 
elect.’' AVhen it was said to him, “You will .soon see Je- 
sus," he exclaimed, “ Wonderful, wondcrlul, wouderfhl 
glory ! We cannot understand— we cannot comprehend 
— wonderful glory ’ — T wdl praise, T will praise him ! Je- 
sus reigns." This was no feverish excitement, nor dream 
of enthusiasm, but the triumph of a dying believer. 

Mr. Evarts combined wiih a sound judgment, the ardor 
requisite for the aeeomphshment of great designs. Be- 
sides his labors as editor of the Panoplist, he wrote the ten 
annual reports of the Americnn Board from 1821 to IH'IO, 
the last of which contains a most weighty and valuable 
discussion on the future growth of this country, and the 
means of preserving it IVom ruin. His essays, under the 
signature of William Penn, on the rights and claims of 
the Indians, were published in 18211. — WoofVa mid 
Sermons ; Miss. Herald ; Allen . 

EVE ; the name of the first woman : Cliava m Hebrew, 
is derived from the same root as rlinjim, life ; because she 
was to be “ the mother of all living." It is believed she 
was created on the sixth day, after Adam had review<‘d 
the animals. (See Adam.) — Calmei. 

EVEREST, (Soi OMON,) a Christian physician, died at 
Canton, Connecticut, iii July, 1822. He bequeathed ten 
thousand dollars to religious and missionary purposes. — 
Davenport. 

EVERLASTING ; emiunng always. (Sec Aion, Aio- 

NIOS.) 

EVIDENCE, is that perception of truth which arises 
either from the te.stimony of the sensc.s, or from aa induc- 
tion of reason. The evidences of revelation, both as it 
respects the authenticity and the credibility, are divided 
into internal* and external That is called tnhrml evi- 
dence which is dratvn from the (onsideiatioii of those de- 
clarations and doctrines which are contained in it ; and 
that IS called external wliiidi ari.sos from some other cir- 
eumsianees referring to it— such as predictions concerning 
it, miracles wrought by those who teach it, its succes.s in 
the world, die. (Sec Evidences of Christianity, art. Chjris- 
TiANiTY.) Some add, as a tliird class, the erperimental evi- 
dence ; meaning by the term that evidence which arises 
from the healing and happy influence of Christianity in 
the soul of the true believer. Sec Ahhotf's Yovn^ Chris- 
tian^ and Fuller's Works, vol. i. 10!]. 

Moral i'vuluue is that which, lli(»ugli it docs not ex- 
clude a mere abstract jiossibility ul things being other- 
wise, yet shuts out every reasonable ground of sii.speeting 
that they arc so. * 

Evidi lives of "ran arc those di.spositioiis and acts wliirh 
prove a person to be lu a ronverted Ntale ; sindi as an en- 
lightened underslauding ; love to God and Ins people j a 
delight in God’s word ; worship and dependence on him ; 
spininality of mind ; «levotediiess of life to the service of 
God, Ate. Cphunis InUllivtaal PhiUisophij ; Ahexcrombie^sdo. 
Seed's Post. S^r., .ser, 2 ; 1) it ton on tin Jiesiir reef ion ; Bella- 
my on Jliltfrion, )). 184 ; ilanihin's Jiitrodurtion to the Study 
of Moral Evideiin, ; I), right's Tlitoloajj, .ser. Ixvi anil 
Ixxxvii — xe. — fiend. Pmek. — (Sec Affections.) 

EVIL, is distinguished into natural or moral. xVatural 
evil IS \vliatever de.stvoys or any way disturbs the per- 
lectijm of natural heings ; such as biitidfies.s, disease.s, 
death, &.e. jVloral evil is the disagreement between the 
actions of a moral agent, and the rule of those actions, 
whatever it is. Applied to a choice, or acting contrary to 
the moral or revealed laws of the Deity, U is termed 
wickedness or sin. Applied to acting contrary to the 
mere rule of fitness, a fuuU. (Sec article Sin.) Ihriirhi's 
Th€dopj,^&[.Y\\\.’-~Hend. Burk. 

EVfL MERODACH, (foolish Merodarh,) sun and suc- 
cessor of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. He first go^ 
vemed the kingdom during the indisposition of his father • 
but itiler seven years, the old king, having recovered his 
understanding, re-aseended the throne, and Evil Merodach 
as some think, was imprisoned bv him. In this confine- 


ment, he eonimcted an acquaintance and fiiendship with 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, so ilial immediately after the 
king's death, Evil Merotlach, succeeding him, delivered 
Jehoiakim out of prison, and placetl Jiim alxjve all the 
other kings, who wre captives at Babylon. Evil Mero- 
(laeh ivigned but one year, according to our chronology, 
and w as immediately succeeded by his son Belshazzar ; but 
according to Josephus and Prideaux, be reigned tw^o years, 
and was succeeded by Neriglissar,liis sister's husband, then 
by Laborosoarcbcxl, atul lastly by Belshazzar.— Calmet. 

EVIL-SPEAKING; the using language cither re- 
proachful or untrue respecting others, and thereby injur- 
ing them. It is an express command of Scrijitufe, “ to 
s|K’ak evil of no man." Titus 3; 2. James 4: 11. By 
which, however, w'e art' not to understand that there are 
no occasions on which we are at liberty to speak of otluTS 
that which may be consideicd as evil. 1. Persons in the 
administration of justice may speak words w'hich in pri- 
vate intercourse w’ould be reproachful* 2. God's minis- 
ters may inveigh against vice w ith sharpness and severi- 
tv, both privately and publicly. Is. 58: J. Tit. 1; 13. 3. 

Private )>ersons may reprove others wlicn they commit 
sm. i.ev. 19: 17. 4. Some vcluMiierice of jqiecch may 

be used in defence of truth, and inipugiiing errors of bad 
consptjueiice. Jude 3. 5. It may be necessar}”, upon 

some einergfint o(‘casions, with some heat of language, 
to expre.ss ilisapprohatioii of notorious wickedness. Acts 
8: 23. Yel, in all these, the greatest equity, moderation, 
and candor should be used ; and we should take care, 1. 
Never to .speak m severe terms without reasonable war- 
rant or apparent just cause. 2. Nor beyond mea.sure. 
3. Nor out of bad principles or wrong ends ; from ill will, 
eoniemjit, revenge, envy, to compass our owm ends; from 
wantonness or negligence, but from pure charity for the 
good of those to wiioin, or of whom, we speak. 

This is im evil, however, which greatly ahounds, and 
which is not sutlicieiiily watched against ; for it is not 
when -w'e iqienlv s]>eak evil of others only that we are 
guilty, but even in .speaking what is true, we are in dan- 
ger of speaking evil of otiiens. Tliere is sometimes a 
malignant ph'.asure manifested ; a studious recollection 
of every thing that eau bo brought forward ; a delight m 
hearing any thing spoken against others ; a secret rejoic- 
ing in know'in.g that another’.*? fall wall be an occasion of 
our rise. All this is base to an extreme. 

The impro])riety and sinfulness of evil-speaking will 
u]»j>ear, if ive consider, 1. That it is entirely opposite to 
the whole tenor of the Christian religion. 2. Expressly 
eoTidemned and prohibited as evil. Fs. 04: 3. James 4: 
II. 3. No practice hath more severe punishments de- 
iiouiieed against it. 1 Cor. 5: 11. J Cor. 0; U). 4. It is 
an evidence of a weak and distempered mind. 5. It i.s 
even indicative of ill breeding and bad mariners. 0. It 
IS the aWiorre^iCe of all wise and good men. Ps. 15: 3. 
7. It is exceedingly injurious to society, and iuconsisieiit 
wnth the relation we hear to each other as Christians. 
James 3; (i, H. It is branded wnth the epithet of folly. 
Prov. 48: 0, 7. 9. It is pn’vertiiig the design of .'speech 

10. It IS opposite to the example of Christ, whom W'e pro- 
fess to follow. (See Si.andf.h.) Bmrotr's Works, vol. i.ser. 
JO; Tillotson's Sn\ ser. 42 ; .lark's Sir. on Evil Speaking, 
^■ffmd. Bvrk. 

EWING, (John, D. l>.) an eminent American divine 
and mathematician, w'as horn m Marylatid, in 1732. He 
w'as graduated at the college in Princeton in 1755, and 
afteiwards served as a tutor m that seminary. In 1759, 
he undertook the pastoral charge of the first Presbyterian 
church of Philadelphia, which he continued to exercise 
until 1773. In 1779, he acwpted the station of provost 
of the university of Philadelphia, which he tilled until his 
death. He wms elected vice-president of the American 
Philosophical Society, and contributed several valuable 
memoirs to tlieir transactions . His favorite study from 
an early age was mathematics, and bis Lectures on Natu- 
ral History have obtained considerable reputation. He 
died in 1802,. — Davenport. 

EXALT, Men exalt God when, with care and diligence, 
they advance his declarative gloiy, and praise his excel- 
lencies and works. Extxl. 15; 2. Ps. 34: 3, and 99: 5, 9. 
God exalts Christ in raising him from the dead, receiving 
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him np into heaven, and giving all power and judgment 
in heaven and earth int 4 ) his liand. Acts 3; 33. Anti- 
clinst txaUs hhtmlf above every thing called God : he car- 
aits himself above 7nn^tst rates, pretending to enthrone and 
depose them at pleasure j above, angeh, presumptuously 
reipiiring them to carry such souls to lieaven as he plea- 
seth, and in oidering devils to leave the persons ot the 
possessed ; and above the true. God, in pretending to dis- 
pense with his laws, give authority to his word, and go- 
vern his church by rules of his own, Ax*. 2 Thess. 2: i — 
(See Antichrist.) — Bfmvn. 

EXALTATION OF CTHRIST, consisted in. his rising 
again from the dead on the third day, in ascending up 
into heaven; in sitting at the right hand of God the Fa- 
ther, and in coining to judge the world at the last day. 
(See articles Rr.sijRREi'TioN ; Ascension; Intercession; 
and .Jcijg3iEi\t-Dav.) — Head. Barb. 

EXAMINATION, (Ski.p.) (See Sere -Examination.) 

EXAAIPLE ; a copy or ])aUern, in a moral sense, is 
either taken for a type, inslance, or precedent for our ad- 
monition, that we may be cautioned against the faults or 
crimes which others have committed, by the bad conse- 
quences which have ensued from them ; or examph* is* 
taken for a pattern for our imitation, or a model for ns to 
copy after. 

That g;oud er.nmphs have a ]ieculiar power above naked 
precepts to dispose us to the practice ot virtue and holi- 
ness, may ajipear by considering, 1. That they most 
clearly expre':jh to us the nature, of our duties in their 
subjects and sensible elleci'.. General preeepts form ab- 
stract ideas of virtue, but in examples, virtues are most 
visible ill all their circumstances. — 2. Fr^’cepts mslructus 
m whar things are onr duty, but examples assure us that 
they are possible. — S. Examples, by secret arxl lively 
in<*enlive, urge us to imitation. \Ee are touched in 
another manner by the visible practice of good men, 
which ri'proaches our defccls, and obliges us to the same 
zeal, which laws, though wise and good, will not edeel.'^ 

The life of Jesus Christ forms the most beautdul ex- 
ainjile the Christian can imitate. Unlike all others, it 
xvas absolutely pvrfrrt and uniform, and every way ac- 
commodated to our present state. In him we behold all 
light without a shade, all beauty without a spot, all the 
jiurity of the law, and the excellency of the gospel. Here 
wc see piety w itluMU superstition, and morality without 
ostentation ; hniriility without meanness, and fortitude 
without temerity ; patience without apathy, and compas- 
sion without weakiK'ss ; zeal without rashness, and bene- 
ficence without prodigality. The obligathui we are under 
to imitate this example arises from duly, relationship, 
engagement, iutere*sL and gratitude. (See article Jnscfs 
Cueist.) 

Those who set had rramph s should consider, 1. That 
they are the ministers of the devil’s designs to de.stroy 
souls.— 2. That they are acting in direct opposition to 
Christ, who came to save, and not to destroy. — .3. That 
tluw are adding to the misery and calamities which are 
alr<‘ii(ly in the world — 4. That the effects of th<*ir exain- 
]ile may be incalculable on society to the end of time, and 
peril, ips 111 eternity ; for who can tell what may be the 
conseMjuencc of one sm on a family, a nat ion, or posterity ? 
— ■> Tlif’V are acting contrary to the divine command, 
ami thus ex]>osiTig Uicniselves to final ruin. 3^assilhjds 
.SVr., vol. li. ser. 9, Eng. Trans* ; (Varh's Loo/cm^ Glass, 
ch. 4H ; TtUofsoas Ser., ser. 1H9, 190; Barroiv's Works, 
vol. lii. ser. 2 and 3 ; FiaveVs Works, vol. i. p. 29, 30; 
Masofds Ser., vol li. ser. 17 ; Dwight's Theology, ser. liv. ; 
Christ our Example, hf Carolitui Fry. — Head. Buck. 

EXARCH ; an otiicer in the Greek church, who.se busi- 
ness it is to visit the provinces allotted to him, in order to 
inform himself of the lives and manners of the clergy: 
take cugtiizance of ecclesiastical causes ; the manner ot 
celebrating divine service ; the administration of the sa- 
craments, particularly confe.lsioii ; the observance of the 
canons; monastic di.sciplirie ; aflairs of marriages, di- 
vorces, Ac. ; hut, above all, to take an acconnt of the 
several revenues which the patriarch receives from seve- 
ral clmrchcs, and particularly as to what regards collect- 
ing the s.amc. .The exarch, after having enriched hiiii.self 
in liis po' t. IVcfiuently rises to tin* patriarchate himself. 


Exarch is also used, in the Eastern church antiquity, for 
a general or superior over several monasteries, the same 
that we call archimandrite ; being exempted by the patri- 
arch of Constantinople from the jurisdiction of the bishop. 
— Jfmd. Burk. 

EXCELLENCY ; preciowsiiess, surpassing value or 
glory, Ps. f)2: 4. Job 40: 10. The excelieruy of God is the 
bright, shining, and valuable perfections ot his nature, 
•and the glorious displays thereof, Deut. 33: 20. Isa. 35: 2. 
The errcllntcy of Christ is in the gloriou.s properties of his 
nature, his olhce.s, righteousness, and fulness, Phil. 3: 8. 
Saints are more erxelleut than others \ they are united to 
ClinsI, have his righteousness on them, his grace in them, 
and their gtxid works flowing from his indwelling Spirit, 
regulated by his law, and directed to his glory as their 
end; and they are more useful, being a ble.s,siiig in the 
lami, Prov. J2: 20. — Brmrn. 

EXCISION. (See Excommunu'ATIon.) 

• P^XCLUSION, (Rii.r.tiF;) a Eill proposed about the 
close of liic rcigii of Charles II., for excluding the duke 
of ^'ork, the king’s brother, from the throne, on account 
i»f his being a papist — ihud. Buck. 

EX-COM MUNICATION ; a penalty, or censure, where- 
by jicrsons uho are guilty of any notorious crime or 
ofleiK'c, are scfiarated Irom (he commuiiiou of the church, 
and deprived of all spiritual ndvantag(*s. 

The Jews exjielleil from their synagogue such as had 
committed any grievous crime. (See Ji»hn 9: 22. 12: 42. 
It): 2. and Jo.setih. Anliq. Jud., lib. 9, cap. 22, and lib. It), 
cap. 2.) Godwyn, in Ins Moses and Aaron, distinguishes 
tlnee degrees or kinds of exi'ommiimeation among the 
Jews. The first he finds intimated in .lohii 9: 22. the 
Svcoml in I Cor. 5. 5. and the third in I Cor. Id: 22. 

Excommunication is founded upon a natural right 
wlneh all societies have of excluding out of their body 
such as violate lhe-» laws thereof, and it was ongdnally 
in.stituied by our Lord (Matt. 18: I Cor. 5: Ac.) for pre- 
serving the purity of the church ; but ambitious ecclc.sia.s- 
(ics converted it by degrees into an engine for promoting 
their own power, and infli(*ted it on the mo.si frivolous 
occasions. Let the folle'vi ng facts speak : 

The pow<*r of excommiinic 9r'n in the middle ages 
was lodged, contrary to S<*ripnire, in the bauds of the 
clergy, who dislingui.shed it into the greater and less. 
The Ic.ss consEsted m excluding persons from the yiartici- 
pation of the eu(*harisf, and the prayers of the faithful ; 
i)Ut they were iH»t expelled the- chureh The greater ex- 
eoniirumication cotisisIcmI in ah.solutc and entire seclusion 
from the church, and the participation of all its rites; 
notice of which was given by ciicular letters to the most 
eminent churches nil over the world, that they might all 
eonfirm this act of discipline, by I'efusing to admit the 
delinquent to their eonnniuiion. 3'he consequences were, 
very terrible. The jierson .so excommunicated was 
av<nded in all civil (‘omnnsce and outward conversation. 
No one was to rereive him into his >iouse, nor eat at the 
same table witli him ; and, when dead, he was denied the 
.solenm rites of builal 

The Romish pontifical takes notice of three kinds of 
ex' onimuniculion. 1. The minor, incurred by those who 
have any correspondence with an excommunicated yier- 
soii —2. The major, which falls upon those who disoliey 
the conimiinds of the holy see, or refuse to submit to 
eertaiii points of discipline ; in consequence of which they 
are excluded from the ebureb militant and triumphant, 
and delivered oyer to the devil and his angels.— 3. Ana- 
Ihcmn, which is properly that pronounced by the j>opc 
agam.st heretical princes and countries. In former ages, 
llie.se papal fulm illations were most terrible things ; but 
latterly they were formidable to none but a few petty 
states of Italy. Th^j latest instance of tlie excommunica- 
tion of a sovereign was that of Napoleon, by Pius VII , 
m 1809. 

Excominunicalion, in the Greek church, cuts off the 
offender from all communion with the three hundred and 
eighteen fathers of the first council of Nice, and with the 
saints ; consigns him over to the devil and thr traiutr 
Judas, and condemns his body to remain after death as 
hard as a flint or piece of .steel, unless hclumihlc hirnsclj, 
and make atonement for his -inshv a miicciv r(*pcn»ance 
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The form abounds with dreadful imprecalious ; and the 
Greeks assert, that, if a person dies excorninunicatwl, the 
devil enters into the lifeless corpse ; and, therefore, in 
order to prevent it, the relations of i he deceased cut his 
body in pieces and boil them in wine. It is a custom with 
the patriarch of Jerusalem annually to excommunicate 
the pope and the church of Rome j on which occasion, 
together with a great deal of idle ceremony, he drives a 
nail into the ground with a hammer, as a mark of male- 
diction. 

The causes of excommunicalion in the church of Eng- 
land are, contempt ol’ the bishops’ court, Jieresy, neglect 
of public worship and the sacraments, iucontinency, adul- 
tery, simony, A:c. It is described to he two-fold ; the less 
is an ecclesiastical censure, excluding the party from the 
participation of the sa<Tament j the greater proceeds far- 
ther, and excludes him not only from these, but from the 
company of nil Christians ; but it the judge of any spiri- 
tual court excommunicates a man for a cause of w hich he 
has not the legal cognizance, the party may have an 
action against him at common law, and he is also liable 
to be indicted at the suit of the king. 

Excommunication, in the church of Scotland, consists 
only in an exclusion of openly profane and immoral per- 
sons from baptism and the Lord’s supper ; but is seldom 
publicly denounced, as, indeed, such persons generally 
exclude themselves from the latter ordinance at least ; 
but it is attended wutli no civil incapacity whatever. 

Among the Independents, Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists, there has been a return to primitive simplicity. 
Among them, the persons who are or should be excommu- 
nicated, are such as are quarrelsome and litigious, fGal. 
5: 12.) such as desert their privileges, withdraw tliem- 
selves from the ordinances of God, and forsake his 
people, (Jude 19.) such ns arc irregular and immoral in 
their lives, railers, drunkards, extortioners, fornicators, 
and covetous, Eph. T): 5. 1 Cor. 5: 11. In the United 
States, these simple ])rinciples of church discipline arc 
very generally follow’ed by all evangelical denominations. 

The scriptural exclusion of a person from any Ciiri.s- 
tian church does not aflect his temporal estate and civil 
a flairs ; it does not sub)eet luiu to fines or iinprisonmeiils ; 
it interferes not wdth the business of a civil magistrate ; 
it makes no change in the natural and civil relations 
between husbands and "wives, parents and children, mas- 
ters and servants ; neither does it deprive a man of the 
liberty of attending public worship ; it removes bun, liow’- 
ever, from the communion of the church, and the privileges 
d<*pendent on it : this is done that he may be ashamed 
of his sin, and be brought to repeiilance ; that the honor 
of Christ may be vindicated, and that stumbling-blocks 
inav be rcmovc.d out of the 

Though the act of exclusion be not performed exactly 
in the same maimer in every church, yet (according to 
Ihc Goiigrcgatioiial plan) the power of excision lies in the 
cliurch it.sclf. The olheers take the seii.seof the Tnember.s 
a'-isemhled together ; and after the matter has lK‘en pro- 
perly investigated, and all necessary steps taken to re- 
ehtim the otfender, the church proceeds to the actual ex- 
eUiMon of the. per^m from among them, liy signifying 
their ]iidgmont or opinion that the person is unw'orthy of 
a place m God’s house, fn the conclusion of this article, 
however, we must add, tliril loo great caution cannot be 
observed in procedures of tins kind ; every tiling should 
be done wiili the greatest meekness, deliberation, prayer, 
and a deep sense of our own nn"worlhiness ; with a com- 
passion for the offender, and a fixed design of embracing 
every opportunity ol doing lum good, by reproving, in- 
structing, and, if possible, restoring him to the e.njoyment 
of the privileges be has forfeited by bis conduct.* (See 
Church ; and Discipline.)— Jitu'k. 

EXCUSATT ; a term formerly used to denote slaves, 
who flying to any church fur sanctuary, were excused and 
pardoned by their masters. — Uend. Burk, 

EXEGESIS, or Exposition ; the practical part of the 
science of Hermeneutics, or the art of carrying its prin- 
ciples and rules into execution. (See Hermeneutics.) 

Ilend. Buck, 

EXERCISE. To exercise one’s self, to have a con- 
science vmd of offtmr.^ is to be at ihougbt, care, and 
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pains to act up to the rule of God’s law', Acts 24: IG. 
To exercise one^s self unto godliuiess is,, with the utmost 
earnestness and activity, to live by faith on Christ as our 
righteousness and strength ; and, in so doing, habitually 
to exert all our powers, and impiwe our time, opportuni- 
ties and advantages to seek after and promote our fellow- 
ship with God, and conformity to him in thoughts, wmrds, 
and actions, 1 Tim. 4: 7. To be exercised by trouble i.s 
to be much afflicted therewith, and led out to a proper im- 
provement of It, Heb. 12: 11. Having the senses exer^ 
nsed to discern good and evil, ivS to have the powders of the 
soul carefully and frequently employed till they become 
skilful in distinguishing the difference between right and 
wrong, sound and unsound reasoning. Heb. fi: J4.— /fraww. 

EXHORTATION j the^ act of laying such motives be- 
fore a person as may excifi’ him to the performance of any 
duty. It differs only from svasmU) in that the latter jinn- 
cipally endeavors to convince the understanding, and the 
former to work on the affections. Tt is considered as a 
great branch of preaching, though not confined to that, 
as a man may exhort, though he do not preach ; though a 
man can hardly be said to preach, if he do not exhort. 
There are some, who, believing the inability of man to do 
any thing good, cannot reconcile the idea of exhorting 
men to duty, it being, as they suppose, a contradiction to 
address men w^ho have no power to act of themselves. 
But lliey forget, 1. That the great Author of our being 
has appointed this as a means for inclining the heart to 
him.self, Isa. 55: G, 7. Luke 14: 17, 23.-2. That they 
wdio thus address men, do not suppose that there is virtue 
in the exhortation itself to effect the end, but that its 
energy depends on God alone, 1 Cor. 15: 10. — 3. That 
the Scriptures enjoin ministers to exhort men, that is, to 
rou.se them to duty, by prop6sing suitable motives, Lsa. 
58: 1. 1 Tim. G; 2.' Heb. 3; 13. Rom. 12: 8.-4. That it 
was the constant practice of prophets, apostles, and Christ 
himself. Isa. 1: 17. Jer. 4: 14. Ezek. 37: Luke 13: 3. 
.3: 18. Acts Jl; 23. “The express words,” says a good 
divine, “of .scriptural invitations, exhortations, and pro- 
mi.scs, prove more effectual to encourage those wdio are 
ready to give up their hopes, than all the consolatory topics 
that can possibly be .substituted in their place. It is, 
therefore, much to he lamented that pious men, by adher- 
ing to a .supposed systematical exactness of expression, 
should clog their addresses to sinners with cxcej>tions and 
limitations, "which the Spirit of God did not see good to 
insert. Tliey wdll not say that the omission w'as an over- 
.sight in the inspired w nlers ; or admit the thought for 
a moment, that they can improve on their plan j why thnn 
cannot they lie satisfied to ‘ speak according to the oracles 
of God,’ without affecting a more entire consi.stency ? 
Great mischief has thus lieen done by very different de- 
scriptions of men, wdio undesignedly concur in giving 
Satan an occasion of suggesting to the trembling inquirer 
that pcrhaj»s he may persevere in asking, .seeking, and 
kiKK'king, will) the gri*aiesl carnestne.ss and impm'innity, 
and yet finally be cast away.” — JTetid. rynrk. 

EXISTENCE OF GOD.* The methods usually follow- 
ed in proving the existence of God are tw'o ; the first 
called ar^iimetitum a 'priori^ which beginning v.itl) .he 
cause descends to the effect ; the other, ar'^vvieiitiim d pos- 
teriori, which, fiom a consideration of the effect, ascends 
to the cause. The fbrmer of these hath been ]tarlicula.ly 
labored by Dr. Samuel Clarke ; but after all he hns said, 
the possibility of any one’s being convinced by it hath 
been questioned. The most general proofs are the fol- 
lowing : J. “All nations, heathens, .Tew.s, Mahometans, 
and (ffiristians, hannoniously eon.sent that there i.s a God 
who created, preserves, and governs all things. To this 
it has been objected, that there have been, at different' 
times and places, men wdio were atheists, and deniers of 
a Gotl. But these have lieeu so few, and by their opinions 
have shown that they rather denied the particular provi- 
dence than the existence of God, that it can hardly be 
said to be an exception to the argument stated. And even 
if men were bold enough to a.ssert it, it would not be an 
absolute proof that they really believed w hat they said, 
.since it might proceed from a wdsh that there were no 
God to whom they must be accountable, for their sin, 
rather than a belief of it, Ps. 44: 1, Tt has also been 
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objected, that whole nations have been found in Atric^ 
and America that have no notion of a Peity : but this is 
wliat has never been proved ; on the contrary, upon accu- 
rate inspection, even tlie most stupid Hottentots, Saida- 
nians, Greenlander.^, Kamtschatkans, and savage Ameri- 
cans, are found to have some idea of a God.” 

2. It is argued from the law and light of nature, or 
from the general readiness of mankind arising from their 
intellectual constitution, to acquiesce in the truth of his 
existence, whenever they understand the terms m, which 
it is expressed. Whence could this proceed, even in the 
minds of such whose affections and carnal interests dis- 
pose them to believe the contrary, if there were no im- 
pression made by the contemplation of nature on their 
hearts ? Admitting that there are no innate ideas in the 
minds of men, an inspired apostle assures us that even 
the gentiles, destitute of the law of Moses, have the 
‘ work of the law written in their hearts,’ Rom. 2: 

3. “ The works of creation plainly demonstrate the 
existence of a God. The innumerable alterations and 
manifest dependence, every where ob.servable in the^ 
world, prove that the things which exist in it neither are 
nor could be from eternity. It is self-evident that they 
never could form themselves out of nothing, tir in any of 
their respective forms ; and that chance, being nothing 
but the want of design, never did nor could form or put 
into order any thing ; far less such a marvellous and well- 
connected system as our Avorld is. Though we should 
absurdly fancy matter to be eternal, yet it could not 
change its own form, or produce life or reason. More- 
over, when we consider the diversified and wonderful 
forms of creatures in the world, and how exactly those 
form.s and stations correspond with their re.spective ends 
and uses ; when we consider the marvellous and exact 
machinery, form and motions of our own bodies ; and 
especially when we consider the powers of our soul, its 
desires after an inftnite good, and its close muon with, 
and incomprehensible operations on ou»- bodies, we are 
obliged to admit a Creator of infinite wisilom, power and 
goodness. 

4. “ It is argued from the support and goveriiincnt of 
the world. ^ Who can consider the motions of the heavenly 
luminarie.s*, exactly calculated for the greatest advantage 
to our earth, and its inhabitants ; the exact balancing and 
regulating of the meteors, winds, rain, snow, li,ail, vapor, 
thunder, and the like j the legular and never-failing re- 
turn of summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, day 
and night ; the astonishing diid diversified formation of 
vegetables ; the propagation of herbs, almost every where, 
that are most clTectnal to heal the disteinpers of animal 
bodies in that place ; the almost infinite diversification of 
animals and Vi-getaldesj and their pertinents, that not- 
withstanding an amazing .siinilarily, not any two are 
exactly alike, but every form, member, or even feather or 
hair of animals, and every pile of grass, stalk of corn, 
herb, leaf, tree, berry, or other fruit, hath something pe- 
culiar to itself; the making of animals so sagaciously to 
prepare their lodgings, defend themselves, provide for 
their health, produce and protect and procure food for 
their young ; the direction of' fishes and fowls to and in 
such marvellous and long peregrinations at such seasons, 
and to such places, as best correspond with their own 
preservation and the benefit of mankind ; the stationing 
of brute animals by sea or land, at less or greater dis- 
tances, as are most suited to the safely, subsistence, or 
comfort of mankind, and preventing the increase of pro- 
lific animals, and making the le.ss fruitful ones, which are 
used, exceedingly to abound ; the so diversifying the 
countenances, voice.s, and hand-writings of men, as be.st 
secures and promotes their .social advantages ; the holding 
of so equal a balance between males and females, while 
the number of males, whose lives are peculiarly endan- 
gered in war, navigation, Arc., is generally greate.st ; 
tlie prolonging of men’s lives, when tlie world needed to 
be peopled, and now shortening them when that necessity 
Iiath ceased to exist ; the almost universal provision of 
food, raiment, medicine, fuel, Acc., answerable to the 
nature of particular places, cold or hot, moist or dry ; the 
management 'of human affairs relative to societies, go- 
vernment, peace, war, trade, Ate., in a manner different 


from, and contrary to, the cariinl policy of those con- 
cerned ; and especially the strangely similar but diver- 
sified erection, preservation, and government of the 
Jewish and Christian churches ; who, I .say, ('an consider 
all these things, and not acknowledge, the existence of a 
wise, merciful, and good God, who governs the world, 
and every thing in it ? 

5. It is proved from the miraculous events whudi 
have happened in the world ; such as the overflowing of 
the earth by a flood; the confusion of languages; ihe 
burning of Sodom and the cities about by fire from liea- 
ven j the plagues of Egypt ; the dividing of the Red sea ; 
raining manna from heaven, and bringing streams of 
water from flinty rocks ; the Mopping of the course of the 
sun, Ace. A:c. 

6. <‘His existence no le.ss clearly apjiears Iroin the 
exact fulfilment of .so many and .so particularly cireiim- 
stanlialed predictions, published long beibre the event 
took place. It is impossible that these predictions, which 
were so exactly fulfilled in their respective periods, and 
of the fulfilment of which there are at present thousands 
of demonstrative and .sensible documents in the world, 
could proceed from any but an all-seeiiig and infinitely- 
wise God. 

7. “ The ('Xislcnce of God further ap^x^ars from the 
fearful punishments which have lieeii inflicted upon per- 
sons, and especially upon nations, when their immoralities 
became cxces.sive, and lh:it by very unexpected means 
and iri.struments ; as in the drowning of the old world; 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah ; plagiu^s of Pharaoh 
and his servants; overthrow of Sennacherib and his 
army; ini.series and rum of the Canaanites, Jews, Syri- 
ans, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Persians, Egypiian.-s, Greeks, 
Romans, Saracens, Tartars, and olhers. 

8. “ La-stly, the existence of God may be argued from 
the terror and dread wdiich ivoundthe consciences of men, 
when guilty of crimes which other men do not know, or 
are not able to punish or restrain, as in tlie case of Cali- 
gula, Wero, and Domifian, the Roman emperors; and 
this while they earnestly labijr to persuade tliemsclvTs or 
others that there is no God. Hence their being afraid of 
thunder, or to be left alone in ihe dark,” iVe. 

Mo.ses began his writings by supposing the being of a 
God: he did not atlemjit to ex [dam it. Although many 
of the inspired writers a.sserted his existence, and to dis- 
countenance idolatry, ple.ided for his perfections, 5 ^et no 
one of them ever prebrnded to explain the manner of his 
being. Our duly is clear. We are not commanded nor 
expected to understand it. AM that is r(j<|ntred is this : — 
“He that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that 
he IS a rewarder of tin m that diligently seek him.” lleb. 
11: M. vS(X‘ GifPs liodt/ of Dnuu/fy, b. i. ; CUarnock's Worky 
vol. j. ; Oiv., qiies. 2. ; Brotr/i’s Sys. of JJiv, ; 

Pierre's Studies of Nature ; Sturm's Re/fertions ; Sjuicf . de la 
Nat. ; Bonnet's Philosophical Reseanhes ; Paky and Gis- 
hornih Natural Theolo^i / ; VwighVs Theology ; the Bridge- 
71 liter Treatises on. the Rxistenee, Power , Wisdnmy and Good- 
ness of God ; and wTiters enumerated under ilie article 
Atheism. — Uend. Buck. 

EXOJJIJS, (from r.?:, out, wad odoSy away;) the name 
of the second book of Moses, and is so called in the Greek 
vejsion because it relates to the departure of the Israel- 
ites out of Egypt. It comprehends the history of about a 
hundred and forty-five years ; and the principal events 
contained in it are, the bondage of the Israelites m Egypt, 
and their rniraenlous deliverance by the hand of Mo.ses ; 
their entrance into the wilderness of Sinai ; the promulga- 
tion of the law, and the building of the tabernacle. (See 
Pentateuch.)— Watson. 

EXORCISM ; the expelling of devils from persons pos- 
.sessed, by means of ('.onjurations and prayers. The .Kwvs 
made .groat pretence . to this power. Josephus tells seve- 
ral wonderful tales of the great success of several e.vf»r- 
cists. One Eleazer, a Jew, cured many dcrnouiacs, he 
says, by means of a root set in a ring. "I'his root, with 
the ring, w^as held under the patient’s nose, arul the devil 
was forthwith evacuated. The most part of conjurors of 
this class were impostors, each pret(‘ndmg to a secret 
nostnim or charm which wtis an overmntcii for the devil. 
Our Savior communicated to his disciples a real power 
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over (lemons, or at least over the diseases said to be occa- 
sioned by demons. (See Di-moniac.) 

Exorcism makes a considerable part of the superstition 
of the church of Home, the ritual oi A\’hich forbids the exor- 
cising any person without the bishop’s leave. The ceremony 
is performed at the lower end of the church, towards the 
door. The exonnst first signs the possessed person with the 
sign of the cross, makes him kneel, and sprinkles him 
wnth holy water, 'rheii follow llie litanies, psalms, and 
prayer ; after which the exornst asks the devil his name, 
and ad]nres him by the mysteries of the Christian religion 
not to afflict the person any more ; then, laying his right 
hand on the demoniac’s head, he repeats the form of ex- 
orcism, which is this : “ I exorcise thee, unclean spirit, in 
the name of Jesus Chiist; tremble, O Satan, thou enemy 
of ilie faith, thou foe of mankind, who hast brought death 
into the world j who hast deprived men of life, and hast 
rebelled against justice ; thou seducer of mankind, thou 
root of all evil, thon source of avarice, discord, and envy 
The llomanisls likewise exorcise houses and other places 
supposed to be haunted by unclean spirits ; and the cere- 
mony is mucli the same with that for a jicrson possessed. 
— BucJ{. 

EXOKDUJM. (See SnaAiuN.) 

EXPEDIENCY; the fitness or propriety of means to 
the attainment of an end. On expediency as the founda- 
tion and rule of morals, see J)wight\s Theology^ ser. 
xcix. ; and Compkte Wo/kfi of ii’e/yc// vol. i. 1)5. li. 
295 (vSoe Obmoation.) — llmd . Buck . 

EXPERIENCE , knowlmlgc accpiircd sensation, 
consciousness, or Uial. without a teacher. It consists in 
the ideas of things we have seen and felt, and which the 
juilgment has reflected on, to form for itself a rule or 
method of proceeding for the future. 

Christian vxjmkncc is that knowledge of the nature and 
power of Christianity, whicli is acetmred by trial. Notli- 
ing is more common than to ridumle and (lcspi.so vdiat is 
called ndigious experience as mere enthusiasm. Put If 
religion consist esscntinlly in love to God and man and 
divine truths, wo would ask how it can jKissibly exjst 
without exiicricnce, Wc are convinced of, and admit 
the propriety of the term, wlicii applied to those branches 
of science which are not l‘ouiid<*d on .speculation or con- 
jecture, but on .sensible trial. Why, then, .should it be 
rejected, when apjilied to religion? It is evident, that 
however beautiful religion may be in theory, Us (‘xcelleu- 
ey and energy are only truly known and displayi'd as ex- 
perienced. A .system believed, or a mind merely inform- 
ed, will produce little good except the heart be aifeclcd, 
and we f(*el Us influence. To exi>crience, then, the re- 
ligion of Christ, wc must not only be acquainted wdlh its 
theory, but enjoy Us power , tranquillizing the conscience, 
subduing our corruptions, animating our aflections, and 
exciting us to duty. Hence the Scnjiture calls experience 
tasting, Ps. H4: feeling, ^e.-, 1 The.^.s. 2: 13, &c. 

That our experience is always aksoliUely pure in the 
present state, cannot be exjiected. But if it be pmuine, 
It will not fail, through the exercise of Christian diligence, 
to become more and more pure. The mam point there- 
fore IS to guard well against mistaking the illusions of 
the nnagiiiation, for the operation of divine truth on the 
conscience and the heart, 1 Thess. 2: 13, (Sec Affections.) 

The most valuable things arc most apt to be counter- 
feited. But Christian exiierK’uce may be considered as 
giiiiuine, — 1. When it accords wUh the revelation of God’s 
mind and will, or what be has revealed in his word. 
Any thing contrary to this, however pleasing, cannot be 
sound, or produci'.d by divine agency. 2. When its ten- 
dency is to promote humility in us : that experience by 
which we learn otir own weakness, and to subdue pride, 
must be good. 3. When it leaches us to bear with oth- 
ers, and to do them good. 4. When it operates so as to 
excite us to be ardent in our devotion, and sincere in our 
regard to God. A powerful exp(‘ri(*nce of the divine fa- 
vor wdll lead us to acknowledge the same, and to mani- 
fest our gratitude both by constant praise and genuine piety. 

Christian experience, however, may be. abu.sed. There 
are some good people who certainly have felt and enjoyed 
the power of religion, and yet have not always acted 
wdth prudence as to their experience. 1. Some boast of 


their experiences, or talk of them a.s if they were very 
exiraordinary ; wliereas, were they acquainted with oth- 
ers, they wnuld flnd it not so. That a man may make 
mention of his experience, is no way improper, but often 
lEseful j but to hear persons always talking of themselves, 
seems to indicate a spirit of pride, and tliat their experi- 
ence cannot be very deep. 2, Another abuse of experi- 
encic is, dependence on it. We ought certainly to take 
encouragement from past circumstances, if w'c can ; but 
if we are so dependent on past experience as to preclude 
present exertions, or always expect to have exactly the 
same assistance in every stale, trial, or ordinance, we 
shall be disappointed. God has wisely ordered it,^ that 
though he never will leave his people, yet he will suspend 
or bestow comfort in his own time ; for this veiy reason, 
that we may rely on him, and not on the circumstance or 
ordinance. 3. It is an abuse of experience, when intro- 
duced at improper times, and before improper persons. It 
is true, we ought never to be ashamed of our profession ; 
but to be always talking to irreligious people respecting 
experience, which they know nothing of, is, as our Savior 
.says, casting pearls before swine. BunyaiCs Pilgrims 
Progress; Buck's Treatise on Bxjtcntace ; GurnalVs Chris- 
tian Armour ; Dr, (hven on Psalm exxx.; Edwards on the 
Affections, and his Thoughts on the Kevival of Kchgion in 
New England ; Dornnfs (Amtemplahons. — Jleiid. Buck. 

EXPERIENCE MEETINGS, are assemblies of re- 
ligious persons, who meet for tlu* purpo.se of relating 
their expenincc lo each oilier. They arc sonietiines called 
covenant and confer.'iire inc.elings. It has bc(jn doubted 
by .some, whelher these mcifling.s are of any great utility; 
and whelher lliey do not, in some measure, force people 
to say more tlinn is true, and piiflf up those witli pride 
wiio are a]>le to communicate their ideas with facility ; 
but to this It lias Ixxm answered, 1. That the abuse of a 
thing is no proof of the evil of it. 2. That the most emi- 
nent .saints of old did not neglect this practice, Ps. 56: 16. 
Mai. 3; 16. 3. That by a wise and prudent relation of 

experience, the Cfiristian is led to sec that others have 
participated of the .same joys and sorrow’s w’llh himself ; 
he is excited lo love and serve God ; and animated to 
perseverance in duly, by finding that others, of like 
j>a.ssions with him.self, arc zealous, active, and diligent. 
4. That the Scriptures seem to enjom the frequent inter- 
course of Christians lor the purpose of strengthening 
each other in religious services, Hcb. 10. 24j 25. Col. 3: 
16. Matt. IR: 20. (See Confcrknce.) — Ifend . Bark. 

EXPERIMKNTAE RELIGION ; the connecting 
link between doctrinal and practical religion. All expe- 
rimental religion bears some relation to (livinc truth. If 
taken in the most general sensi' for the exercise of spi- 
ritual or holy aflections, Iriilh, c.specially evangelical truth, 
from its mtc resting nature, wdion embraced in the sjnril, 
is here the causc^ and these excTcises are its immediate 
cficcts. 1 Thess. 2; 13. Heb. 4: 12. Or if taken more 
particularly for that j>roof or trial winch we have of di- 
vine things as w’e pass through the vicissitudes of life, it 
is still, the trutli re.specling those divine things Avhich is 
the object of our experiimcc. Rom. 5: 1 — 5, John 16: 
33. James 1: 3, 12. 2 Cor. 1 5. Heb. 12: 10: 32 

— 39. Nothing can be mon*. obvious thon that there arc 
manifold truths taught us in the Scriptures, to wdVwh 
we give our assent, and in lliis sen.se may be said to 
know them ; but we do not know them experimentally 
and thoroughly, till we have proved them true by having 
made the trial. Of this kind are those which rclate to 
the corruption, weakness, and blindness of the human 
heart — the evil of sin — the preciousness of the Savior^ 
the faithfulness and mercy of God — the sw^ectness of his 
word — his all-sufficiency as our portion and happiness, 
and the like. On the intimate connexion hetw^een doctri- 
nal, experimental, and practical religion, the reader wdll 
fin(i many valuable thoughts in Fuller’s Works, vol. i. p* 
626. (Bee Experience.) 

EXPIATION ; a religious act by which satisfaction or 
atonement is made for some crime, the guilt removed, 
and the obligation to punishment cancelled, Lev. 16. (See 
Atonement ; Propitiation.) — ITend. Buck. 

EXPOSITION ; the opening up and interpreting larger 
portions of Scripture in public discourses. In Scotland, 
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wkcire the practice has long obtained, aaii extensively 
ItfcvaUs, it % mailed hairing. White the selfectteh “df 
striking and hisulated texts, 'mteh Iki^sh abundant 
matter for sermnna, are calcutetedf 'i^en Judfeioitsly 
trdhted, 'to ronse and'^ attentimi, and dke^diseonrsCs 
fonndM on them may be mcNte nsefhlto geneml kearars, 
especi^ly the careless jpind uneopiverted, expositdiry diS- 
conr^ fixtnish pecwliwr advantages as it re^gards tho 
largementof thes Christian*^ views, .of divine Ircrthi atid 
his c^setjucht advaocentet|i in ways^of ^God. 

Judiciously exj^tindlng tbc Scrip^^Ures, a Iftiihistesr 
%Ojte to give.acteacdri^ia^ibnof the j^freat^nljt^ciples 
of T^gteir in thmr nwdtial cenneiitibns and diversified 
beaithgs, than ccmld.6mtf wise 1^^ He will have a 

better tmpottuii^y of, ip$ true hoyaahl^'of 
ports of the Sibte ^Mchiue'dilfic^ brining d' vast 

variety of to|itek his hdkrers, which 'may be' of the 
mesm importaneb'' ^^ihem, but which he could' pot so 
conveniently ha^ ^ated in prea^ng detached 
texts — of exhibiting Ihe doctrines and'^tie? of Christiani- 
^ ty in their posirionar^iQif suOci^sfdliy interact- 

ing and arresting the progress^ of ^i^erous 
of storing the' minds of his people with correct pndinfiuen- 
tial views of divine things. fSCe S^ddnd'^ m 
^,Su<at>modc of public insfruciion cadnbl'hui prove of 
great use to a minister^a^owh mind, hyrrbplijng his ^er- 
gieS; habitt^ting>him to close and aceumte research, and 
him mu<m of that indecision in the choice of texts 
%hibh is tmiCh lamented. ^tJnfortunately there ' exists 
itstj^png'I^Hdice Against theintroduction of expository 
diso^rBes in the pu^it j but where it has been effected 
with juid^menct and p^d^nea^ It has almost invariably 
been found that the'^mrt bulk of hearers have soph be- 
eobte decidedly favorable to hutik: ' 

EXTORTION j the' act or ^practice of gaining or d3lS- 
quiring any thing by force. Bxtort^ers are iocludhd in 
the Hit of those who are excluded fVcin the kingd<bn 
heaven, r Cor. 10: .fit— j?ac*. 

EXTREME UKCTION^ one of the sacraments of the 
Romish cliurch, thd fifth in order, administered tO peqpte 
dangerously sick, by anointing them with liply ml,* and 
praying over BiSkl ‘ 

EYE ; the organ of sight. 'The of the sopl, kr the 
moral sense, is the intention. By 'an pvil eytj’’ is USbally 
meant envy, jealousy, grudging, ill-judged parsimony.^ 
To keep any thing as the apple, or pupil yf the ^eyC, is to 
preserve it with particular care, ©eut. 3$: 10, “ He that 
toucheth you, toucheth the apple of mipe cye,^’ fZech.j2,* 
8.) attempts to injure me the ' tendcfcvst part, which 
men instinctively defend. Ei^^mre is peculiar to slaves? 
who are^ governed by fear raly, and , is to Tm*, carefully 
guarded against by Christians, who origh’t to servo from 
a principle of duty and affection, Eph. 6: fi. Col, 3: 22. 
The htst ojf the ^Sj or the desire of the eyes, comprehends 
every thing that curiosity, vanity, iVc*.,*seek after '; every 
thing that the » eyes can Resent to men giveq, up to their 
passiohsV 1 John 2: 10. ^‘Cast yc.away every man the 
abomittation of hi.s eyes,” (Kzek. 2(1: 7j fl.) let not rdeffs 
seduce you. 

2, We read, (Matt. 6: 22.) the light of the body is 
thaeyej if therefore thine eye be single,” {aplom) ^‘fhy 
whole body ahall be full of light; but if thine eye be 
evil, thy whole bedy shall be darkened.” In the ifataml 
eye, if the object of aUentlun be single," and the humors 
ctear, the light will act (girrecily ; but if there be a,,^yid- 
ed aim, or a film over the cornea, or a cataract, bi li sltin 
between any of the. bumorei the rays of light adil "never 
Mtee ^any ditoct imjpMression on the internal^ scat of 
sight, the mine. '% analogy, therefore, if the moraleyc, 
the intention of the soul, be singly "to»«erve God and- to 
secure heavenly treasure, it may tie cohsidered as en- 
lightening dhd directing the whole of a person^ actions ; 
but if it be perverse, malign, biassed by prejudices, or 
drawn aside by improper views, and ^^peeially if it be 
divided'^h^tween Goefand the world, it darkens the under- 
standing, perverts the conduct, and auffers a man to be 
misled by his unwise and unruly passions. ' 

3. The practice of sealing up. the and stupifying 
a^minal with drugs, seems to have been contemplated 
by the prophet Isaiah, 44: 18. “ Makp the heart of this 
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pdpleftii, and make tlieir ears heavy, and shut their eyes, 
lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
find understand with their heart, and convert and be 
healed (Sec Blindness.) 

4. Females in Ae East used to paint their eyes, or 
rather ^eir eyelids. As large black eyes were thought 
the i^itest, the wpmen, to increase their lustre, and to 
miilte them appear larger, tinged the corner of their eye- 
lids jdti the linpalpablc jwwder of antimony or of black 
tea^'. Tills was supposed also to give the eyes a brillian- 
humidity, which rendered them either sparkling 
m ll^uteht»%4s suited the vdrions passions. The. 

of penoTiUirig this among the women in the east- 
ern coun^riek ast the present day, as described by Russel, 
is', by a cylitidrical piece of silver or ivory, about two 
Indhes^Iong. niade ve^ smooth, and about the size of a 
comihiSm pftbe ; this is wet with ivater, and then dipped 
'ifito^apowdcr finely levigated, made from what appears 
t^W a rich lead ore, and applied to the eye ; the lids are 
ciosted'iipoa it while it is drawm through beta^een them, 
yhis bfacks the insid^ and leaves a narrow black rim all 
roufid ftie edge. That this wa.s the method practised by 
the Hebrew Vomen, w"e infer from Isaiah 3: 22, where 
the prophet, in his enumeration of the articles which com- 
p0.sed tne toilets of the delicate and luxurious daughters 
of Zion, mentions die wimples and the crisping pins,** 
or bodlnna ftir painting the eyes. The satirist Juvenal 
desertbtss the same practice : — 

, JUe, (tupei tUi'um tnadultifuliginc tinctum 
Ohlittua priHlticit acu, pingitqut trcmentcH 
At^^llenA wulm. Sat. II. 

' '“•These with a tiring: pin tliclr eyebrows dye, 

Till tlieful! aarch give himire to the eye.” 

Gifford. 

fi. The passage, i*salm 123: 2. derives a striking 
iUttStration from the customs of the East. MaundreU 
c^^rves, that the servants in Turkey stand round their 
master ^d his gdesis in deep silence and perfect order, 
watching every motion. Pe^ocke says, that in Egypt, 
the master commands thbm by signs. I)e la Motraye 
-says, that the eastern ladies are waited on even at the 
least wink of the eye, or motion of Uie fingers, and that 
in a manner not perceptible to strangers.. — Watson. 
^EZEKIEL, like his coniemporaiy Jeremiah, was of 
the sacerdotal race. He w'as carried away captive to 
Babylon wah Jeboioehim, king of Judah, B. C. 598, and 
\\*^s placed With many .others of his countrymen upon 
the river Ghebar in Mesopotamia, where he w^as favored 
with* the divine, revelations contained m his book. He 
liegan to prophoesy in the fifth year of his captivity, and 
is fwipposed to have prophesied about twenty -one years. 
The boklnes^ with which lie cen.sured the idolatry and 
wickedness of his countrymen is said to have cost him 
hds Me f but hi^ memory was greatly revered, not only by 
the Jews,^ but also by the Modes and Persians. 

The book which bears his name may be considered 
under the five tidlowmg divisions : the first three chap- 
ters contain the glorious appearance of Crod to the pro- 
phet, and his solemn app^antment to his office, with iu- 
stmctions and encouragements for the discharge of it. 
From the , fourth to the twenty-founli chapter inclusive, 
he describes, under a variety of visions and similitudes, 
the calsmittes impending over Jpdea, and the total de- 
smiction of the, temple and city of Jerusalem, by Nebu- 
chadnezzitr, occasionally predicting another period of yet 
greater desolation, and more general dispersion. From 
the begimung of the twenty-fifth to the end of the thirty- 
seeontf cha^r, the prophet foretells the conquest and 
ruin of many nations and cities, which had insulted the 
Jew^ in their affliction ; ©f the Ammonites, the Moabites, 
the Edomites, and Fhihsthres ; of Tyre, of Sidon, and 
15gypt ; all oC wfeidh were to punished by the same 
iwignfy ifistmtnbnt of God*8 wrath, against the wricked* 
ness of man ; and uf these prDpliecie.s he not only pre- 
dict# events which were soon to take place, but h<3 also 
det^fitbeallke condition of these several countries in the 
remote perioda of the world. From the thirty -.second to 
the fortieth ehapter, be inveighs against the accumulated 
sins of the Jews collectively, and the murmuriug spirit 
of his cs^tive brethren ; exhorts them earnestly to repent 
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of their hjrjiocnsy and wickedness, %pon the wiBtirttttcft 
that God will accept sincere repentance: and comfiMrts 
them with promises of approaching deitverance under 
Cyrus i subjoining intimations of some for more glorious, 
but distant, redemption unde^: the Messiah^ though the 
manner in which it is to be effected is deeply involved in 
mystery. The last nine chapters contain a reiharkabic 
vision of the structure of a new tempte and a 
applicable in the first instance to the return fpo!a,'W *»• 
bylonian captivity, but in its nltimate setise, referring to 
the glory and prosperity of the umversal torch t)f Cimst. 
It ought also to be observed, that the laiMi chapt^^ 

of this book bear a very stron|[ resemHahde to the ctfl- 
cluding chapters of the Revelation. - \ ^ ^ 

The style of this prophet is charactemCd by hiSaop 
Lowth as bold, vehement, and tragical : asof^n forked 
up to a kiud of tremendous dignity. BEc 
bolical, and abounds in figures and metohoribdl 
sions. He may be compared to the Gredan ; 

he displays a rough but majestic dxgfiity ; an tu^nshed 
though noble simplicity ; inferior perhaps in' nimnailty 
and elegance to others of the prophets, but ki 

that force and grandeur for wfoch he is parficularly cele- 
brated. He sometimes emphatically [ indignantly re- 

peats his sentiments, fully dilates his- pictures, and de- 
scribes the idolatrous manners of his coiiiiti^*m6n under 
the strongest and most exaggerated TCpwsentatibas that 
the license of eastern style would admit, Thfe middle 
part of the book is in some measure tpoetical, and con- 
tains even some perfect elegies, thbugVhis thoughts are 
in general too irregular and uncontrolled^^ be chained 
down to rule, or fettered by language.-— RTarraw; H6rne. 
EZION431EBEB. (See Elath.) ' 

EZRA, the author of the book which bears his name, 
was of the sacerdotal family, being a direct descendant 
from Aaron, and succeeded Zerubbabel in the govern- 
ment of Judea. This book begins With the repetition vjof 
the last two Verses of the second book ‘of OhrOnicles, and 
carries the Jewish history through a period of. seventy- 
nine years, commencing from the edict of Cyrus. It is 
to be observed, that lietwecn the dedication of the temple 
and the departure of Ezra, that is, between the sixth and 


seventh chapters of this book, there was an interval of 
about ilfty-e^ yecib, during wkick atong is here re- 
Idted eonceimi^e iemsj except thaty eimtrary to God^s 
command, tojy ineleiiaarridd with geptilea* This book 4s 
written in C^aito e^th verse of to feniith 

topter to the tweal|F-seVtoh verse of the seventh cha^ 
ter. It is probible the! the sacred historian Used the 
Chaldean -language in this pariS^.of his work, because d 
ccttftitoS 'Chiefiy tetteta and totoes wpfitteuiu that Jap- 
guage^ to words which . ^ might .^nk it 

tight So record ,.5-aUA indeed to peo)[)lei*w?ho were recently 
teturnatl ^ 

iamillar ito to ChlddbaasJ^ ptorwith the Ifelitow 

the arrival 

Wtttherity'^iii deisnsahwi, fdsetoa fay« tot :toa was 
hurled At Jerusalamj but to Jfewp .he%r« ha dfed 
in Feitoyin a sewtod joiirney'^^Artoi^^ Bm,>tmn>> 

is shoto ttoe in to ' He is said to have 

lived odariy' one ffutoed aiid twenty years. . ^ ^ y 

Ezkiriah the. rristoer'wad publisher *of to holy ScnT‘ 
1»re^, afis^ the rdtum df to Jews feom the Babytoi^i^ 
'anptiVity,.,, Iv-.to eorife^ied to erram which had.<opept 
liltd'to tostto copies of to sacred writings hy the 
negUgenee hr ''Uristake of' transcribers. 2. He goRected 
ail the bodksrf Which . ihe-lioly Scriptures then consisted, 
vditosed thto in toir proper order, and settled the canoix 
0 ( ecripture for his lime. 3. He added 
books of his edition what appehmd necessary to rihusto- 

ing, connecting, or completing them j and we have 

an instance in the account of the., death And burial of 
Hoses, in the last chapter of Beuteremomy. In to work 
iie was assisted by the same by wlto toy were at 

first written. 4. He changed the unejent names of seve- 
ral places become jbbsoTele, and substituted for them new 
names, by which ,ritcy were at ‘ that > time called. A Hc 
%wrote out the whole in the Chaldee toracter j tot, lan- 
guage having grown into use , afler the Bat^lonish inapti* 
vRy. The Jews have-an extraordinary esteem for Ezra, 
and say that if the law had not ^en given by Moses, 
Ezra deserved to have been thejegislaigr-of the liebrews. 
(See BiblB'j Ckmii.)-^Waison, ^ 
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FABIAN ; bishop of Rome, in the mid<Be of the tod 
century. He was the first person Of emineneowhO felt 
the severity of the persecution under the emperor Becitis. 
On account of Fabian’s integrity, the diseased emperor 
Philip had committed his treasure to his care. Bht Bfecius 
not finding so much as his avariee led him to expect, de- 
termined to wreak his vengeance on the gjoiod bishop. 
He was accordingly seized, and beheaded^ Jauuaiy 29, 
A. 1). 250.-.JPb3;. 

FABLE ; a fiction, destitute of truth, Bt. Paul exhorts 
Timothy and Titus to shun profane and^ Jewish faHes, 
(1 Tim. 4: 7. Titus 1: 14.) as having a' tendency to seduce 
men from the truth By these fables some understand 
the reveries of the Gnostics ; but the fathers generally, 
and after them most of the modern commentators^ inter- 
pret them of the vain traditions of the Jews j especially 
concerning meats and other things, to be abstained fehm 
as unclean, which our Lord also styles the doctrines of 
men,” Matt. 15: 9. This sense of the passages . is cem- 
firmed by the context. It includes also hehthen mythohj^gy^ 

In another sense, the word is taken to sigariy an apo- 
logfue, or instructive tale, intended to convey truth un^r 
to concealment of fiction ; as Jotham»a feto of the trees, 
(Judges 9; 7—15.) no doubt by far the eldest feble extot. 
(See Parable.) 

FABRICIUS, (JoHB Albert, D. D.) one of to most 
learned and laborious men of his age, was bom at L^jsic, 
Hov. 11, 1558. He lost his parents at ten years of age, 
but was sent to study at Quedlimburg ; where, by*acci- 
dentsiiy reading Bar^ius’ Adversaria, lie was ins|Mred 
with an incredible ardor for letters. After his return from 


Eeipsic, he ijlevto^ him^li seven years to to ancient 
autors. He went to Hamburgh in 10.93, and spent five 
yeirs with Mt: Mayer, dividing his time between preacli- 
ing and study, till he was chosen professor of eloquence 
4 n that city. La 1719, the landgrave of Hesse Cassd 
offered him'to first professorship of divinity at Giessen, 
and^he ]^aoe of superintendent oyer the vChu^oi^ of to 
Aug«burg confession, which he would have aceeptod, but 
the magistrates of Hamburgh augmented his salary for 
the sake of keeping him, so that no offer, of prefer- 
ment coidd afterwards prevail with him to leave them. 
Atbr u Ufe spent in the severest applicator benefit 
to worlds . he died at Hamburgh, Ap:iLv3, 1736, with 
to'Oha^cter ^f 'to most amiable, akw4ll os learned of 
men. . < ^ . 

* His j^rtngipul works {ure BibUathma JUitim ; B^wtkua 
€0^ Afwriyfht^' M Tuume^i Ji^Ua^aphia 

^AaUquam^- Deketus Argmmtamm^ 'Ss/Uabua 
4cc. : StUutaris Lux Evangtiiif flee. By these, and many 
otor smaller wcn*ks, FabriciiiS Jto laid to whole lemraed 
aod religious world under to greal4st ohUgfttfensj 
he hasimtribuied paom than perliApe uny utor man ever 
didto abriito to 4|^gery of scholara.-T.i8|iifoKe^ow,,VQl- 
iv. 268 . 

FACE . Mdsib begs of God to show hm his toe, or to 
manifest his glory; -He replies, << I wUl za^ All my 
goodness pass before toe,” apd I will jwcHriaim my 
name ; ** but my facedhou const not see j for them shaii 
no man see it and, live !” The persuasion was vw pre- 
valent in to woHd, that no man cotrid support to sight 
of Deity, Genesis 16: 13. 32; 30, Exodus 20: 19. 24: 11. 
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Judges 6: 22, 23. We seod that Gad spake mouth to 
mouth with Moses, even a^arentJ'y, and not., in dark 
speeches, Numbars 12: 8» The Oanai^tes hhvj heard 
that thou art among thy people, ^and a^ ^sca . to lace/’ 
Numbers 14:44. God talM with the Hebrews (^iace 
to face^ttt of the midst .of the Jre,’^J)eat. 5; 4 . All Ihese 
plac^ are to be understp^ simp^, that God so maniffist- 
ed hhaciself to the Israelites, that he made Uiem hear his 
iroioe as distinetly as if he had appeared to them iaoe to 
laee > but not that they actually saw more ^an the cloud 
of glory which tnarked his presence. ' *’ 

The fence ef Oifd denotes sometimes the .flrown of hiS 
angs^ : The Ihce of the Lord is against U^em that.do 
evil.” As wax meltetb beforeihe fi|re, so let the wicked 

perish before the fe^ of God/’ Fsaiin. 68: 2. To turn the 
face upon any oncu espeoialiy when connected with the 
light or shining or ^ countenance, i. e. the beaming 
smile, are beautiful representaiions of the divtnujkmduess 
and condescension. «To regard the lace of any onje,' is to 
have respect of persons, Provv 28: 

The apostle, speaking ot* the dldierence between our 
knowledge of God here and in heaven^ says, Now' we 
see through a ^ass darkly ; bpt then face tqs:face,V (l Cor. 
18: 12.) bw which he shows the vast’ di|fereucc between 
our aeeing or knowing God and divine things by an im- 
perfsct revelation to faith, and by direct vision. This ob- 
servation -of the apostle is rendeixid the more striking, 
when it is recollected that the Homan glass was not fuUy 
trdheparent as ours, but dull and clouded. Of this, spe- 
cimens may be seen in . the glass vessels taken out of 
Pompeii..r> Watson. t 

FAGIGS, (PAunos,) in fhe XSiernian language called 
Buchlin, a learned divine, was bom at ReiiizaberUj in 
1504. His studies wera pursued at Heidelberg and Stras- 
burgh. At the latter place he was obliged to have jre> 
course to teaching otb^ to support himself. He became 
a great proficient in Hebrew, < a branch of learning wliich 
led him into close acquaintance with Gapiu, Hedio, Bucer, 
Zellius, and other learned reformers. In 1537, he, entered 
the sacred ministry, and became a sedulous preacher. 
Hia Hebrew learning was often employed in confutation 
of the Jews, so that it was said of him, that from JPavi 
to Paul, no one had appeared like this PauL” 
la 1541, when the plague began to rage in Isna, he 
publicly rebuked those of the wealthy classe.s, who forsook 
the place without making provision for the relief of the 
poor, and himself visited the sick in person^ and adminiS* 
tered spiritual comfort to tJiem^Aay and night, and yet 
escaped the distemper. Capito having fallen a victim at 
Strasburgh, the senate of that city called Fagius to sue* 
ceed him, which he did, until Frederic If. the elector 
palatine, intending a reformation in his churches, called 
him to Heidelberg, and made him professor there. The 
emperor however, prevailing against the elector, put a 
stop to the reformation. Fagius, however, published 
many books for the promotion of Hebrew learning, which 
were, highly approved, even by Scaliger, who confessed 
him to be the first’' JIebre\y scholar H nis time among 
Christians. He was also an eatcellent orator as w^ell as 
scholar. 

' His father dying in 1548, and persecution being stinted 
up against him by the papists, he accepted the invitatimi 
of Cranmer, and came over to England with Bucer. . It 
was intended to settle them at Cambridge, to cany on to- 
gether the ^translation and illustration of the Scriptures; 
but this plan was frustrated by their sudden death. Fa- 
gins died peacefully at Cambridge, November 13, 1550, 
aged 45. ^ . 

His character as a Christian was distinguished for hu« 
raiUty, rn^neas, fidelity, and aHqction. Pray for me,” 
said he to his friend® m time of persecution : “ I am but a 
mmx and even Peter fell.” — Middleton, vol. i. 260. 

FAIL ; to grow weak and inefficient ; to fall short : to 
cease ; to, perish, Gen. 47: 16. Ps, 142; 4. God doth 
not fail, nor forsake his people; he always directs, sup- 
ports, and protects them, Josh, 1: 6. Promises wouM 
fail if they were not accomplished to their full extent. 
Josh. 21: 45. Men’s hearts or spirite fail, when thw are 
exceedingly grieved, discouraged, and filled with fear. 
Psalms 40: 12. and 70: 26.’^Br(/nm. 


FAINT ; (1.) to lose vigor, courage, activity, and 
hope, by reason of hunger, thirst, fear, toil, distress. Ps. 
27: 13. Gal. 6: 0. (2.) To long with such eame.stne8S, 

that one it exhausted by the energy of his desires. Ps. 
84: 2. My soul fmteth for thy salvation ; 1 desire it so 
intensely, that I sink under the delay of it. Ps. 119: 81. 

FAIR; beautifalj lovely. Christ is fatrer than the 
daMdieu of* men ; m his divine nature he is infinitely 
^velj ; in his human he is transcendently so, it being 
that thinff ; and in his whole office, relations, ap- 
p^rafioe, anil; works, he is unspeakably glorious, and m 
him the pribjj^tions of God shine with unmatched lustre 
and bPigmu^. ‘ The Hebrew word is of a double form, to 
mark the astonishing degree of his loveliness. Ps. 45: 2. 

FAIR-HAVENS, (Acts 27: 8.) is called by Stephen, the 
geographer, the fair shore.” it was, probablj, an open 
kind of road, not so much a port as a bay, which did not 
afford more than good anchorage for a time, on the south- 
east part of Crete. Jerome and others speak of it as a 
town on the open' shore. — Calmet. 

FAITH,^ IS credit given to a declaration or promise, on 
the authority of the person who makes it, whether it be 
directly expressed or only implied. When our Lord said 
to the nobleman of Capernaum, “ Thy son liveth, the man 
believed the word that Jesus had spoken, and went his 
way/’ confident that he w'ould find his son alive and 
well. Jfihu 4: 56. When Jesus said to the blind man, 
“ Go, wash in the pool oi' Siloam,” the man believed the 
assurance implied in our Lord’s injunction, that he would 
by this means receive his sight ; “ therefore he went his 
way, and washed, and came ^ain seeing,” John 9: 7. 
I'he term /mt/i is in the same sense in common lan- 
guage. inquiring the road, 1 am told that the right hand 
ipath lathe ^safest and easiest. On the faith of this infor- 
mation, that is, giving credit to my informant, I take the 
road recommended to me. A friend sends me a message, 
requesting me to meet him at a certain place ; on the faith 
of iiis implied promise that he will meet me there, 1 repair 
to the place appointed. \ known impostor assures me 
Jlfeat, by foUowing'his direction, r ud paying him weU for 
his advice, I shall enjoy long life and prosperity : I have 
tw faith in such assurances ; that is, 1 give no credit to 
such declarations, therefore I pay no regard to them. 

2. The greater part of our knowledge is derived from 
the information of others, and depends on the credit we 
giye to their testimony. Hence, to believe and to know 
are sometimes used indiscriminately, (see John 3; 36 — 
compare with John 17: 3.) not ns though knowledge and 
faith were syimnymous terms, but because knowledge 
founded on testimony supposes credit given to testimony. 

3. Faith is distinguished from sighi or observation. It 
is one way in which we become acquainted with things 
“not seen,” Heb- 11: 1. The testimony of another, re- 
ceived and credited, is the means by which we obtain the 
knowledge of things which ate not the .subject of our own 
observation. Hence believers are said to “walk by faith, 
not by sight.” 

4. Faith is distinguished from presumption, which is 
confidence without sufficient warrant. When the Israel- 
ites travelled through the channel of the Red sea, they 
believed the divine promise, that they would obtain a safe 
pas$age, Exodus 14: 16. But the Egyptians had no such 
promise given them : they hod no declaration to credit ; 
therefore it was not faith, but presumption, that influenced 
them in advenuiriqg to foUow the Israelites tlirough the 
same route, Heb. 11; 9. While the Israelites believed the 
divine promise ofpeoteetion and success, they went boldly 

against their enotlties. But when they ceased to be- 
lieve the Lord, (Nuiu. 14: 11.) their courage failed 
them, Nuai-,14; d. . And when the divine promise was 
withdrawn, on witeount of' their unbelief and disobedience, 
(Num. 14: 42.) it wa.s no longer faith, for they had now 
no declarationto credit, but premnvpUm, that induced them 
to go agamstHietr enemies, Num. 14: 44. 

* 5. Faith m God is the belief of God’s declarations. 
This amy refer to any thing revealed or asserted on divine 
authority; whether relating to the past, (Heb. Jl: 3.) to 
the present, (Heb. 11; 6.) or to the future, Heb. 11: v. 
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Faitli in those divme declarations which contain a promise 
of future good, is the same widi trust in God. 

6. Faith in Jesus Christ is an exclusive reliance on Him 
for salvation, founded on the belief of those declarations 
of Scripture which respect the person, offices, and pro- 
mises of Christ as the Savior of .sinners. 

7. If the thing declared and j)iopo.sed to our faith be a 
matter of no importance, and fitted to excite no interest, die 
lielief of it will produce no sensible eflect, and will admit 
of no direct evidence. An observer cannot discover whe- 
ther the thing reported meets with credit or not. But if 
the matter asserted apjiear to lie of importance, it will, 
when believed, excite emotion, and perhaps prompt to 
action. If nut believed, whatever be its imjxirtanee, it 
will produce neither action nor emotion, 

8. The nncfjift vocal erprcsswn of the emotions, auompamj- 
iftg the behej of an mteresting dectaratum, or the o4:iwn 
prompted hy such behej, is the outward evidenee of faith. An 
example of faith, accompanied by corresponding emotion, 
and that emotion expressed in appropriate language, oc- 
curs in Acts 2: .30, 37. Peter had protested to the jieople 
(u Jenisalem, ‘‘ Let all the house of Israel know assuredly, 
that God hath made that same .lesus, whom ye have cru- 
cified, both Loid and Christ.’^ When llic muUitude heard 
thi.s declaration, believing its truth, they were pricked in 
the heart.’’ This was the emotion that accompanied their 
belief, and theyened out, Men and brethren, what shall 
we do Here was the expression ol‘ their emotion, and 
the eviden(‘e of their laith. Again, (Heh. il:7.) Noah 
being warned by God oi his deieniiiiiation to pmii.sh the 
wickedness of mankind, and instriuacd to bnild an ark, 
which Go<l assured Inin would prove the laeaii.s of ]>rescrv- 
ing himself and Ins family, believed these divine declara- 
tions, and, ‘‘being moved with fear” of God’s ]udgnien(s ; 
here was the emotion aecompnnviug Ins faitli ; he prepared 
an ark, Ac. Heie w:l^ the action cons'etjuent U|joii his 
faith j and both llu* emotion rind the action corresponded 
to the object of his beliel, and evidenced the reality of his 
faith. A similar instance of laith, and its evidence, we 
liave in tlie case ol the Ninevites, .Ion. 6, <Vi , 

th The want itf fatth o/, unbthef, is proved by th( want uf 
the emotum or at turn tot rtsps-ndinu, to the ob/tet which is ptth 
po'ic.d to ourhehtf. Thus. (Gen. J^i: M ) vvlien Lot warn- 
ed his .sons-in-law ol' the impending destruction of their 
city, and urged ilieni to consult their .safety hv a timely 
ilepartnrt‘, lliey Ixdicvcd hnn not , tlicreforc they lelt no 
Icar of the a]»pi’oai lung calamity, nor used any means to 
e.scape it Wc liavc a .sinking cxamjde. both ol iailh 
and oi' unhid id', in the same mnaiuislances, evidenced hy 
roirespondmg, Imt ojipositc consoijuenccs, in the conduct 
<»f the Kgvplinns, K.\. P: 2U, 21. When ilioses had told 
them that tlic Lmd would send a enevous storm ol Jnii), 
uhich would (Icsiidy evci V ('lealuiv on whom it .-,110111(1 
lull, and warned llicm t(» gatlier in llicir .servants and cat- 
ll<* from the field, wc read that “he lliai feared the woid 
ot the Lord,” hecanse he l)eljevci[l Moses’ declaration, 
•' mad(* his catih' and seivaiits flee into the houses;’* 
whereas he that dnl not < rcdii JMose.s’ decl.iration, and, 
lh^*re^oll^ •• regar<lcd n<»i the wool ol the Lord, left liis 
servants and cattU' m tlic held ” 

Uk As God’s wand is true, and Ins promist's sure, 7/7/ 
belli irs his wi>nf,nnd /rusf^ hi:< protnists, inlt nof be disappoint- 
ed. Hence tlicr (* IS a etmstant couiievion betw'eeii faith 
and success. Of many instances of this kind referred to 
in Heh. 11 32—31, wc shall notice only one. Gideon 

was encouraged by nu a>surauce of .siicce.s.s against the 
enemies ol his country : “Go m tins thy might, and thou 
shall save Israel bom ihc hand (»1 the Midianites; hav-e 

not I sent thee t And afterwards by a more .special 
promise; “ By the three hnndred men that lapped, wall 
1 .save you, and deliver the Aluhnmtes into your hand,’* 
Gideon confiding m the divine promise, attacked and 
discometed his t-nemies. H,. k l^ved God, and, acrord- 
ding fo his faith, he acted, and h<* succeeded, .liidg, 0; 7. 

11. A similar connexton subsists httwem mihe/ief and fail- 
ure. The Israelites had a divme promise of ctmquering 
and possessing the land of Canaan. Had they uniformly 
lielieved this promise, and advanced boldly against the 
inhabitants, as Jo.shua and Caleb urged them, (Num. 14;) 
they would infallibly have prospered. But when they 


doubled the word of the Lord, and kept back through fear, 
the consequence was, that they did not attack or expel 
the Canaanites, nor get possession of their territory. Thus 
the apostle accounts for their failure ; So we see fihat 
they could not enter in, because of unbelief,’^ Heb. 3: 19. 

12. They urho believed God*s promise of temporal bless- 
ings, and ventured on it, obtained their object, Heb. 11: 
33, M. So they who believe the doctrines and promises 
of the gospel, and trust their souls in the Kedeemer^s 
hands, shall obtain eternal life, John 3: 14 — 16. 

13. That faith in Christ which in the New Testament 
is connected with salvation, combines assent with reliance, 
belief w ith trust. “ Whatsoever ye ask the Father in my 
name,” that is, in dependence upon my interest and 
merits, “he shall give it you.” Christ w^as preached 
both to Jews and Gentiles as the object of their trust, 
because he w as preached as the only true sacrifice for 
.sin j and they w^ere required to renounce their dependence 
upon their own accustomed sacrifices, and to transfer that 
dependence to his death and mediation, — and “ in his 
name shall the Gentiles trust.” He is said to be set forth 
a.s a propitiation, “ through faith in his blood j” wliich faith 
can neither merely mean assent to the historical fact that 
liis blood was shed by a violent death ; nor mere assent to 
the general doctrine that bi.s blood had an atoning quality j 
hut as all (‘xpiatory offeiings were trusted in as the means 
ot propitiation boili among Jews and Gentiles, faith or 
trust was now to be ex('lu.sivcly rendered to the blood of 
Christ, a.s the divmclv appointed sacrifice for sin, and the 
oidy refuge of ilie true penitent. 

11. This appears to be the plain scriptural representa- 
tion of this doctrine ; and we may infer from it, (1.) That 
the faith by w hich w e are justified is not a mere assent 
to the dortimes of the gospel, w'hich leaves the heart un- 
moved and iiiiafterted hy a scn.se of the evil and danger 
i/f sill and the desire of salvation, although it .supposes 
this assent ; nor, (2.) Is it that more lively and cordial as- 
sent t(», and belief iTi. the doctrine of the gospel, touching 
our sinlu) and lost condition, wdiich is wrought in the 
heait by the Spud of God, and trmn which .spriiigeth re- 
jieniauce, although this miir^t precede it ; nor, (3.) Is it 
only the assent ol the inmd to the methoil by winch God 
imstifies the ungodly by faith in the sacrifice of his Son, 
although tins' is an element of it ; but if is a hearty con- 
currence of the will and atleciions with this plan of salva- 
tuai, which implies a rimunciation of every other refuge, 
and an actual mist in the Savior, and jicrsonal apprehen- 
sion ol his merit ; such a lielitd' ot' the go.s^iel hy the pow'er 
/it the Spirit of God as leads us to come to Christ, to receive 
Christ, to tilt St in ("hrist, and to comnni the keeping of 
our souls into his hands, in luimble confidence of his 
ability and Ins willingness to save us, 

lb. This IS that qualifying but not meritorious condi- 
tion to which the promise of God annexes lustification ; 
tlint without wdiich justilienti/m uould not take pla(’,e ; and 
ill this sense u is that wc are justified by faith ; not by 
iho merit of faith, hut hy I'aifh iristrumenially as this con- 
dition : lor Its connexion with the benefit arise.s ^om the 
merits of Chnst, and tlie promise of God. If Chri.sl had 
not merited, God had not promised ; if God had not pro- 
mised, juslili/ alion had never followed upon this faith ; so 
that the indissolu hie /‘oiinexion of faith and justification 
is* from God’s institution, whereby he hath bound hiimself 
to give the Iwnefit upon performance of the condition. 
Yet there is a fitness in this faith lo be the condition ; for 
no other act can receive Christas a Priest propitiating and 
jileading the propiliali/m, and Ihe promise of God for his 
sake to give^ the benefit As reefeiving Christ and the 
gracious promi.se in this manner, it acknowledgeth man’s 
guilt, and so man renounceth all righteousnes.s in himself, 
and honoreth God the Father, and Christ the Son, the only 
Redeemer, it glorifies God’s mercy and free grace in the 
highest degree. It aeknowdedges on earth, as it will be 
perpetually acknowiedged in" lieaven, that the whole sal- 
vation of sinful man, from the bt'ginning to the last de- 
gree thereof, whereof there shall be no end, is from God’s 
freest love, Christ’s merit and intercession, his owm gra- 
cious promise, and .the powder of his own Holy Spirit. 

16. Faith in Christ, in respect of it.s reality and efficacy, 
may be /‘ailed living faith ; whereas its counterfeit, which 
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can have no efficacy, is properly called dead faith, James 
2; 17. This dead or unproductive faith is not a Afferent 
kind of faith from the true ; it is, strictly speaking, not 
faith at all, even as a counterfeit piece of money ig not 
money, or as a dead man is no man. Faith in Christ, in 
respect of the blessings connected with it, is called justi- 
fying, or saving faith. Rom. 5: 1. Eph. 2: 8. In respect 
of Us effects fn the heart and dispositions, it is purifying 
or sanctifying faith, Acts 15: 9. In respect of its ob- 
ject, it is << the faith of the Son of God,” or “ the faith of 
Christ,” Gal. 2: 16, 20. In respect of its author, it is the 

of God,” Eph. 2: 6. To “ live by faith,” or “ walk by 
faith,” is to have the life regulated by an habitual prevail- 
ing regard to those doctrines, and invisible realities which 
are revealed to us in Scripture. A person may be said to 
live a life of faith, when the influence of spintual invisi- 
ble objects prevails in regulating his judgment, his affec- 
tions and his conduct. 

17. There cannot he a more direct proof of the inveterate 
blindness and hardness of the human heart than this,— 
that we do not believe many things which God declares^ even 
when we are convinced that it is he that speaks. Yet that 
this is the fact, we are assured by him who knows what 
is in man, and who cannot lie, 1 Cor. 2: 14. John 3: 11, 
12. Eph. 2: 8. 4: 18. One cannot conceive more auda- 
cious impiety than thus to discredit the God of truth, aiul, 
in efl'ect, to “ make him a liar,” 1 John 5: 10. 

18. Though there is much guilt and depravity in unbe- 
lief, it does not J allow that therJL is merit in faith. A man 
cannot claim reward lor simply believing that to be true, 
wiiich he knows God has affirmed. So that when our 
justification is made to depend on onr believing tlic truth, 
nothing can more expressly preclude every jilea of merit 
on our part, Rom. 4: 16. 

19. Faith, in Scripture, is sometimes taken for the truth 
and faithfuliie.ss of God, Rom. 3: 3 ; and it is also taken 
for the persuasion of the mind as to the lawfulness of 
things inditrerent, Horn. 14. 22, 23 ; and il is likewise put 
for the doctrine of the gospel, wlindi is the object of faith, 
Acts 21: 24. Phil. 1: 27. Jude 3 ; for the belief and pro- 
fession of the gospel, Rom. 1:8; and for fidelity in the 
performance of promises.— 7/c;n/. JJttck ; Watson ; Hack- 
minster^ s Sermons^ I. 106 ; Fuller's Works, passim ; Ely's Ten 
Sermons on Fatih; Scott's Nature and Wan ant oj Faith; 
Booth's Glad Tidings ; Romatnr.’s Li fe, Waif and Triumph of 
Faith ; Erskine on Faith ; Dnn^cht's Tlaoloifii, Ser. Ixv. Ixix, 
Leonard's Sermoiut ; Remains of Riv. Charles Wolfe, p. 157. 

FAITH : a Christian female of Acquiiaiii, in France, 
and a martyr ol the third century. Reing informed that 
Dacian, the Roman governor of (iaul, in the time of Maxi- 
miniaii, who was very active in persecuting the Christians, 
de.signed to appichcnd her, she volunl.arily surrendeied 
herself as a prisoner. Conlmmng on trial inflexible in 
her faith, she was ordered to be broiled alive <m a gridi- 
ron, and then belieaded. This horrible .sentence wa.s exe- 
cuted, A. D. 287, — For. 

FAITH, (Article of.) (See Articlls.) 

FAITH, (Confession of.) (See Confession.) 

FAITH, (Fathers of the,) an ecdesia.slical order 
founded by Paccanari, a Tyrolese ciithusiust, and formei’- 
ly a soldier of the po|)e, under the patronage of the arch- 
duche.ss Manana. It was comj»ose(l mostly of Jesuits, 
and put in operation at Rome, as a new fonn of the soci- 
ety of Jesns ; but they were never recognised by the se- 
cret superiors of the ancient Jesuits as their brethren. — 
Head. Burk. 

FAITH, (iMi'LUTT.) (See livipj u:it Faith.) 

FAITHFUL, an appellation given in Scripture to pro- 
fessing Christians, to all who had been baptized in token 
of the obedience of faith ; and it is used to thi.s day in 
that application in ecclesiastical language. See 1 Cor. 
4: 37. Eph. 6: 2L‘Col. 4: 9. I Pet. 5: 12. Acts IG: 1, 15. 
2 Cor. 6: 15. 1 Tim. 5: 16. and many other pas.sage.s. — 
Calmef. 

FAITHFULNESS. (See Fidelity.) 

FAITHFULNESS, (ministehial.) (See Pastor.) 

FAITHFULNESS OF GOD, is that perfection of his 
nature whereby he infallibly fulfils his designs, or per- 
forms his word. It appears, says Dr. Gill, in the per- 
formance of wdiat he has .said with respect to the world 


in general, that il shall not be destroyed by a flood, as it 
once was, and for a token of it has set his bow^ in the 
clouds ; that the ordinances of heaven should keep their 
due course, which they have done for almost 6000 years, 
exactly and punctually ; that all his creatures should be 
supported and provided for, and the elements all made 
subservient to that end, which we find to do so according 
to his sovereign pleasure, Gen. 9. Isa. 54: 9. Ps. 145. 
Dent. 11: 14 , 15. 2 Pet. 3. 

2. It appears in the fulfilment of w’^hat he has said with 
respect to Christ. Whoever wdll take the pains to com- 
pare the predictions of the birth, poverty, life, sufferings, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, with the ac- 
complishment of the same, will find a striking demon- 
stration of the faithfulness of God. 

3. It appears in the* performance of the promises which 
he has made to hi.s people. In resjiect to temporal bless- 
ings, 1 Tim. 4: 8. Ps. 84: 13. Is. 33: 16. 2. To spiritual, 

1 Cor. 1: 9. In supporting them in temptation, 1 Cor. 10: 
13. Encouraging them under persecution, 1 Pet. 4: 12, 
13. Isa. 41: 10. Sanciilying alllictions, Heb. 32: 4 — 12. 
Directing them in difficulties, 1 Thess. 5-24. Enalding 
them to persevere, Jer. 31. 40. Bringing llicm to glory, 

1 John 2: 25. 

4. It appears in the fulfilling of his tlircatenings. The 
curse came upon Adam ii(‘c-or(img as it was tlireatened. 
He fulfilled his ihreateiung to tin* old world in destroying 
It. He declared that the J.sraelitcs should be subiect to 
his aivfiil disjdeasure, if they w'alkcd not in his ways ; it 
was accordingly fulfilled, Dent. 28. (See Immtttabij.itv.) 
— Hend. Buck. 

FALASHAS; an indepenilent government of Jews, 
which has long exLSted in the west of Aby.ssima. The, 
name signifies exiles, ami the state is called Falasjan. 
They have Iheir own government, which is allowed by 
the Nagiish of Abyssinia, on condition of their paying a 
certain tribute. Bruoe found there a .lewish king, Unlc- 
oii, — and a queen. Judith, and about one hundred thou- 
sand effective men. 1'hey h«ve lost all knowledge of the 
Hebrew’, and use tlie Old Testament as furnished iheiu in 
the Gheez language. — i/t'v/. Suck. 

FALL OF MAN ; the loss of ’’ ose perfections and that 
happiness w'hich hi.s Maker bestowed on Imn at his crea- 
tion. (See Adam.) In addition to what ts stated on this 
.subject under the aiticle Adam, it may lu‘ ncce.ssary to 
e.staldush the literal sense of tin* account given ot man’s 
fall ill tlie book of Genesis. 

3 Those, who have denied the litern! sense entirely, 
and regarded the whole relation as an instructive miphos, 
or fable, have, as might lie cxpecteil, wlum all restraint of 
aiitbonty was thus thrown ofi from the imagination, 
themselves adopted very difierent theories. Thus w’e, 
have been taught, that this account was intended to tench 
the evil of yielding to the violence of a})pctite and to its 
control over rea.son ; or llie introduction of vic»* in con 
puiction with knowledge and the anifi. lal refinements of 
society ; or the necessity of keeping the great mass of 
mankind from acquiiing loo great adc’gree, of knowledge, 
•IN being Imrlful to society , or to consider it as another 
versum of the story of the golden age, amt its being suc- 
ceeded fiy limes more vicious and miserable ; or as de- 
.signed, enigmatically, to account for the origin of evil, or 
of mankind. This catalogue of opinions might be much 
enlarged: .some of them have been held by mere, visiona- 
ries; others by men of learning, especially by several of 
the semi-infidcl theologians and biblical ciiiic’s of Germa- 
ny ; no.’ has our own country been exempt from this class 
of iK.ld expositors. How to fix upon the moral of ih.' 
fable” IS, however, the difficulty; and the great vanctv 
ot opinion is a suffinent refutation of the general notion 
a.ssumed by the wdiole cla.ss, since scarcely can two of 
them be tbund who adopt the same view’s, after they have 
discarded the literal acceptation. 

2. But that the account of Moses is to be taken ns a 
matter ot real history, and according toils literal import, is 
established by tw'u considerations, again.si w’hich, ns being 
facts, nothing can successfully be urged Tin* is, 
that the account of the fall of the first pair is 4a part of a 
continuous history. Either then the account of the fall 
must be taken afi history, or tin* lnMoncal diaracler of 
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t} p uh<;)t; fivr Imk)1cs ul' Alose.s must bf*. unsottlftd ; and if 
iimir but nitnloh wiU go to the jailor consequence, then 
iiv) one who admits the Pentateuch to be a true history 
generally, can coiisisteiiily refuse to admit the story ot the 
tail of the first parr -to lie a narrative of real events, be- 
cause ii is written in the same style, and presents the 
same ebaraeier of a continuous leeord of events. So 
conclusive has this argumeiii been felt, that the anti-lite- 
ral interi^nMers liave endeavored to evade it, by asserting 
that the ptirt of the history of Moses m question bears 
marks of liemg a separate fragment, more ancient, than 
the IVniaieueli itscli, and transenbed into it by Moses, 
the author and e(»mpiler of the whole. This point is ex- 
anmied and satislactorily refuted in Holden^s kiarned and 
excellent woik, i‘iiiujed, “Dissertation on, the Fall of 
iMaii j” but u IS easy to show, that it would amoxiTit to 
nothing, if giMiited. in llu" mind of any who is satisfied 
oil iln’ ])ret loiis (luestion ot the inspiration of the holy 
Seri[<t(irev. For two things are to bi* noted, first, that the 
insjiired characler ol liie iiooks ol Moses is authenticated 
bv our Lord and his apostles, so that they mu.st necos,sa- 
rily be wholly true, and lix'e, from re^l coui rad tel ions , 
and, seeotully, wlii'ther it be an einbodibil tradition, or the 
nisei lion of a moie ancient do«*umeni, (though there is 
no foundation at all for the latter supposilion,) U is obvi- 
om.ly a narrntn'i, aiul a narrative a.s simple as any which 
pici'des or loliows it. 

it. 'flic other iiidispulabic fact to which wc just now' ad- 
vert<*d, as ('slablislim'jr the liieral sense, of the history, is 
that, as such, it is retmred to and rea.soned upon ia vari- 
ous parts of Scripture. Job 2(1. 4, 5. 31; .33. J5. M. 

“Eden” and “the ynrdeii of Ihe Lord” are also fre- 
qumitly referred to m the ]>rophets. We have the “tiee 
of hie” menuoned several limes in the Proverbs and in 
the Revelation. “ (iod,” says Solomon, “ made man 
upright.'' 'Phe ciicmie.s of Christ and his church arc 
.spoken of, both in the Old and New TcNiamcnis, under 
the names of “ the .serpent,” and “ the dragon and the 
li.ihit of tlie seipent to lick the dust is* also referred to by 
isanih. 

If tin* history of the l,u]l, as recorded by Moses, w’ere 
an allegoiy, or any thing hut a literal history, several of 
the above allusioii.s would have no meaning; but the 
inatUT IN put beyond all possible doubt in the Neiv Testa- 
ment, uiib'ss tlie same i iilpable bljeriies be taken wnth 
the interpretation of the w'ords of our Lord and of Si. 
l*aiil as willi liaise of the J<*wish lawgiver. Matt. J‘J: 4, 
h. 1 Cor. in. 22. 2 Cor. 11:3. 1 Tim. 2: 13, 14. Rom. 6: 
12—19. When, therelore, it is considered, that these 
j^assacres arc introduced, not for rhetorical illustration, or 
111 tin* way ot' classical quotalixjii, but are made the basis 
ol grave and iiiqiortanl reasonings, winch embody .some 
of ihe most iiiijiortant doctrines of the Chnstiau revela- 
tion, inid of imporianl social duties and points of Chris- 
tian order ami decorum ; it w*oij]d be to charge the writers 
ot (tie iVew^ Testament wmh the grossest absurdity, nay, 
with even culpable and nnw'orlhy trilling, to. suppose 
tliein to argue from the hisiory of the fall as a narrative, 
when tli(‘y knew it lobe an allegory. And if w'e are, 
thenibre, compelled to allow' that ii w’as understood os a 
leal history by our Lonl ami his inspired apostles, tho.se 
speculations of modern critics, winch convert it into a 
parable, sinnd biauded walh their true character of mfidel 
and .scini-infidtd terneiny. 

4 Tlie eifcct ot the sm or lap.se of Adam, M'as to bring 
him under the wrath of God ; to render him liable to 
P'lm, disease, ami death ; to deprive him of primeval ho- 
hru'ss ; to scfiarale him Irom commnnum willi God, and 
that spiritual life wlm h was heforc imparled by God, and 
on wincli Ins holine.ss alone dep<>n<led, from the lo.ss of 
wiueli a total moral disorder and depravation of his soul 
resulted ; and finally to render hnn liable to everlasting 
misery. (See Adam, and Okkun.ii. Sin.) 

Infidels, it is true, have treated the account of the tall 
and Its effects wntU contempt, and considered the whole 
as absurd j but their objections to the manner have been 
ably answered by a variety of authors ; and as to the 
elfects, one would hardly^ think any body could deny 

6. For that man i.s a fallen creature, i.s evident, if we 
con.sider his misery m whahtirr' of thf natural world; 


the disorders ot the globe wc inhabit, and the dreadful 
scourges with w’hich it is visited ; the deplorable and 
shocking circumstances of our birth j the painful and 
dangerous travail of women ; our natural uncleanliness, 
helplessness, ignorance, and nakedness ; the gross dark- 
iie.ss in which we naturally are, both with respect to God 
and a future state ; the general rebellion of the. brute 
creation against uS”; the various poisons that lurk in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral world, ready to destroy 
us; the heavy curse of toil and sweat to which we are 
liable ; the innumemble calamities o( life, and the pangs 
of death. Again, it is evident, if w»e consider him as a 
cifisen of the moral -his commission of sin, hi« 

omission of duty, the triumph of sensual appetites oyer 
his intellectual faculties, the corrujition of the powers 
that constituie a good head, the UBderstanding, imagina- 
tiwi, memory, and reason; the depravity of the powers 
wduch form a good heart, — the will, conscience, and af- 
fection.s; his manifest ahenarion from God; his aina:^iiig 
disregard even of his nearest relatives ; his unaccounta- 
ble unconcern about himself ; his detestable tempers ; the 
geneial outbreaking of human corruption in all individu- 
als ; the universal overflowing of it in all nations. Some 
striking fproffs of lids depravity may he. seen in the gcnenil 
propensity of mankind to vain, irrational, or cruel diver- 
sions ; in the imiversality of the most ridiculous, impi- 
ous, inhuman, and diabolical sin.s ; in the aggravating 
circum.stances attending the display of thus cormptioii ; 
in the many ineffectual endeavors to stein its torrent ; in 
the obstinate resistance it makes to divine grace in the 
unconverted j the airiaatmg struggles ol' good men with 
It ; the ie.stimony of the heathens concerning it ; and the 
preposterous conceit which the. unconverted have of iheir 
own goodness, (See DvruAViTY, Human.) Holden m theFaJl 
of Man ; Fleirherh Ap^w.al to Matters of Fart ; Jkrry Street 
J^rturrs, vol. i JHO, 1811; Sfmth^s Sermons^ vol. i. 124, 
160 ; Bates's Harmony of Ow. Aft., p 9N ; Boston's Ftmrfold 
Stare, p^iTt i. ; Dwight's Theology . — IVtUson ; Hend. Buck. 

FALSEHOOD; untruth, deceit. (See Lying.) 

FA LSE CH RKSTS. (See Mkssiah.) 

FAM E, sometimes signifies common talk ; public re- 
port; (Gen. 46' Ifi.) but ordinarily it means a widely- 
spread report of one’s excellence aud of glorious deeds. 
Zeph. 3: 19. (See Reputation. )-»- 7irnica. 

FAMILIARS OF THE INai/ISTTlON ; persons who 
asfiisl in apprehending such as ate accused, and carr^nng 
them to pn.son. They aie assistants to the inquisitor, 
and called fnnuhars, because they belong lo his family. 
In some provinces ot Italy, they arc called rross-bearets ; 
and in ortiers, the scholars of St. Defer the. Martyr ; anil 
wear a cross before them on the outside garment. They 
arc properly bailitTs of the Inquisition ; and the vile office 
Is esteemed so honorabk’, that noblemen in the kingdom 
of Form gal have been ambitions of belonging to it. Nor 
IS this surprising, wdie.n il is considiTcd that Innocent 111. 
granted very large indulgences and privileges to the.se 
familiars ; and that the same jilenary indulgence is gra.nt- 
cd bv the pope to every single exercise of this office, as 
wa.'> granted by the Laternn council to those who succored 
the Holy X.<anil. When several persons are to he taken 
up at the same time, ihe.se familiars are commanded to 
order matters that they may know- nothing of one ano- 
ther’s being apprehended ; and it is related, that ti fixther 
and his three son.s and three daughters, who lived together 
in the same bouse, w'cre earned prisoners to the Inquisi- 
tion, without knowing any thing of one another’s btmg 
there till seven years afterwards, when they that were 
alive were released ly an act of faith. (S(»e article. Act 
or Fattu.)— Burk. 

PAMfLlAR SPIRITS. (See Divination.) 

FAMILY PRAYER. (See PhayekO 

FAMkLY OF LOVE, or Famimsts. (See Love.) 

FAMINE. Scripture records several famines in Pa- 
lestine, and the neighboring countries, Gen. 12: 10, 2(3: 1. 
The most remarkable one was that of seven years in 
Egypt, while Joseph %vas governor. It was distinguished 
for continuance, extent, and severity ; particularly, as 
Egypt IS one of the countries least subjected to such a 
cAilamity, by reason of its general fertility. (See Prof. 
Bohimnii's liihL llepository, I'ov Oct. 1832.) 
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Famine is sometimes a natural e fleet, as when the Nile 
does not overflow in Egypt, or rains do not fall in Judea, 
at the customary seasons, spring and autumn j or when 
caterpillars, locusts, or other insects destroy the frmts. 
The prophet Joel notices these last canses of famine. 
He compares locusts to a numerous and terrible army 
ravaging the land, Joel 1. Famine was sometimes an 
eflect of God’s anger, 2 Kings 8: 1, 2. The prophets fre- 
quently threaten Israel with the sword of famine, or with 
war and famine, evils that generally go together. Amos 
(Hi 11.) threatens another sort of famine t I will send a 
lamine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing the words of the hoTdJ^-^Calmet. 

-FAN ; an instrument used in the East for winnowing 
corn. Fans are of two kinds j one having teeth, with 
wiiich they throw up the corn to the wind, that the chat!' 
may be blown away j the other is formed to produce wind 
when the air is calm, Isa. 30; 24. An allusion to this in- 
strument is found in Matt. 3: 12. to illustrate our Lord’s 
discrinnnatmg character as a preacher and as a judge. — 
Calmat^ 

FANATICS; entbu.sia.sts, who combine the malign 
emotions with the fletitious fervors of the imagination, 
especially those who pretend to revelation inspiration. 
'J'he ancients called those fanatiri who passed tbeir time in 
temples (fana^) and being often seized with a kind of en- 
thusiasm, as if inspired by the divinity, burst into wild 
and antic gestures, cutting and slashing their arms wiih 
knives, shaking the head, &;c. Hence tlie term was ap- 
plied to the Quakers, Acc. at their first ri.se, and is now an 
epithet given to modern false prophets, and enthusiasts ; but 
unjustly to those person.s who possess zeal and tervency 
of devotion, united to Christian benevolence. (See “ Fa- 
unticisnif^’ hy the Author of ih^ JSfatmal History of Eathiisi- 
asm.) —iJend. Back. 

FANINIJS; a learned Italian ol the twelfth century, 
who embraced the reformed religion, as taught’ by Feter 
de Bruis, and Arnold of Brescia. When iirst apprehend- 
ed, he was so wrought upon by the ]>ersuasions of his 
friends and lUmlly, as to gain his relea.se from prison by 
a recantation. But the bitter reproaches of conscience he 
soon found more Intolerable than the chains of a prison. 
He returned from his temporary a])o.sla.sy to a more zea- 
lous avowal and defence ol the truths of the reformation, 
and was again imprisoned. Hii was otli'red lil^erty and 
life as belore, but refused. Being asked why he would 
persist in a coui'se which would leave his wife and chil- 
dren without a protector, he replied, sliaU not leave 
them in distress. 1 have recommended them to the care 
of an excellent trustee.” — “ What trustee ?” — ‘‘ Jesus 
Chn.st ! I think 1 could not commit them to the care of a 
belter.” On the way to execution, ]>euig reproached by 
his enemies for his checrlultie.ss, when Christ was exceed- 
ing sorrowful at the approach of death, he answered, 
‘‘ Christ sustained all manner of jiangs and conflicts with 
death and hell on our account ; and by Ins .sufferings 
freed those who really believe in Him from llie tear of 
them.” He was then strangled, his body buiiit, and Ins 
ashes scattered to the wind. — Fox. 

FAR. God is far from the wicked ; he ha.s no friend- 
ship with them, is pi'rpetually augrv with, and is averse 
to deliver them, Prov. 1,5: "29. He far from fheir mw5 ,* 
he is not seriously and alfectionately thought of', esteem- 
ed, loved, or desired by them, Jer. 12: 2. He seems far 
from his own people when he appears angry with them, 
liides tlfo comforting views of his countenance, a.iid con- 
tinues to deny them assistance or relief, Ps. 22: 1. 10; I. 
He removes our transgres.sions/tfr from us when he fully 
and finally forgives them, that they can never come into 
judgment against us, Ps. 103: 12. He set the Jewish 
temple far from them when he ]H^,rmitted the Chaldeans 
to carry them captives into Babylon, n plac.e about six 
hundred miles east of Jerusalem, Ezek. 7: 20. — Brotvn. 

FAREL, (William.) This learned nuni.ster of the 
Protestant church, and most intrepid reformer, was born 
in Dauphhiy, in Franco, in 1480. He .studied at Pans 
with great success, and was for .some time teacher in the 
college of cardinal Le Moine. He was invited to preach 
by Briconnet, bi.shop of Meaux, ui 1521, but in 1523 per- 
secution obliged liim to seek his safety out of France. 


He retired to Strasburg, where Buccr and Capito wel- 
comed him as a brother ; as he was alt ci wards at Zurich 
by Zuinghiis, at Berne by Haller, and at Basil by Oeco- 
lampadius. He was advised to carry the reformed reli- 
gion into Montbcllecard, and succeeded most happily, tlie 
'duke of Wittenberg giving him his support. He, was a 
■man of tlie most lively zeal, which sometimes led him to 
excess, and provoked Erasmus against him. In 1528, he 
was successful in the city of Aigle and the bailiwick of 
Morat, and also was the means of establishing the re- 
formed religion m Neufchatel m 1530. He w^as sent as a 
deputy to the synod of the Waldenses, held in the valley 
of Angrogne. Hence he went to Geneva and labored 
with Virct, but was forced to retire till 1534, when he was 
recalled by the inhabitants who had then renounced 
popery. He was the great means of fixing Calvin in this 
city, * Both, however, W'erc banished in it538, and after 
struggling with a thousand difliculties and dangers, Farel 
returned to Neufchatel, and resumed his pastoral labors. 
Here he continued till his death, Sept. 13, 1505, having 
survived Calvin about one year, lie was a man of in- 
vincible courage, great piety, learning, innmtence of life, 
and uoBitsammg modi'sty. He was not so much a wTitcr 
as a jireacher ; sword.s were drawm and bells rung while 
he w'as preaching, but in vain ; and such was Ins ardor 
and force of expression, that he seemed rather to thun- 
der than to speak.” His prayers also were wonderful ; 
bis heart seemed to lift the heart of his hearers to heaven. 
— MitMlctm., vol. 11 . 97. 

FARELISTS ; a name given by the Papists to the Re- 
formed, on account of iheir attachment to Farel. (See 
Falel.) 

FARMER, (Rev. Hugh) a learned and eminently use- 
ful minister of the Indejiendeni denomination, was born m 
1714, neai Shrewsbury. His ancestors, who were native.^ 
of North Wales, were lield in high estimation for their 
religion and virtue. Ho entered upon his academical 
studies, under the superintendence ot the celebrated Dr. 
Philip Doddridge. He was one of the doctor’s first pu- 
pils; and gamed his entire esteem and ap])robation. On 
leaving Northampton, he became assistant to Mr. David 
Fume. His service.s, however, . roving acceptable to the 
dissenters in the neighborhood of Walthamstow, a place 
tif worship was soon built, and a congregation as.scrribled, 
whndi rapidly increased. 

For many vears Mr. Farmer labored at WalthariLStow, 
with increasing populariiv ; many of the more opulent 
dissenters eiihcr took liouses or lodgings in the neighbor- 
hood, for the puqiose ot attending on his iniinstry ; so that 
It was s(K)n found iieec.ssary to enlarge tlie meeting-house 
111 which he preached. Most of this time he occupied both 
p:irts of the day ; but, on being loined by a suitable col- 
league, he gave nj) the attevnoon service. As Mr. Fanner 
declined in year";, he gradually relinquished Ins engage- 
ments as a pi eachcr. 1 n 1 772 he resigned the aflenioon lec- 
ture at Salters’ 11 Ml, and eight years rller, he gave up the 
Tuesday morning sermon ; but he did not leave his churcli 
at AVallhamstow till a few^ years later, when he gave up 
pulpit exerci.ses entirely. He was still in full posses.sion 
of his mental faculties, and his powers of address had not 
failed him ; he, however, thought some ministers continued 
too long to exercise, their public functions ; and through 
exce.ssi\v. debeocy, he wus so unnecessarily anxiou.s to 
avoid this fault, that he fell into the opiKisite error. After 
Ills retirement from his public labors, he usually spent part 
of his winters at Bath, from the waters of which he had 
experienced great benefit . As Mr. Fanner lived for y ear.s 
at a small expense, being never married, and received 
considerable legacies from some of his deceased friends, a.s 
well as liberal supplies from his congregation, it need not 
excite wonder, that hia, circumstances were very easy, es- 
pecially in the latter }mrt of his life. He died on the 5th of 
February, 1787, aged 72, manifesting to all around his 
deep humility, lively faith, and animated hope ol a bless- 
ed immortality. 

Mr. Farmer was the author of .several works, in which 
he displayed much learning and critical sagacity, particu- 
larly his Dissertation on Miracles An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Design of Christ’s Tein})tation in the 
Wilderness and “ An Essay on llie Demoniacs i»f the 
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New Testament,” in which he endeavored to prove that 
these were not cases of real possession, but of persons 
afflicted with disorders usually attributed to such influ- 
ence. This publication was answered by the late Mr. Fell, 
one of the tutors of Homerton academy j and a contro- 
versy ensued, in which much acrimony of temper was 
discovered on both sides. Mr. Farmer was rather of a 
high spirit and hasty temper j hut abating these defects, he 
was a most >estimable man. (See Memoirs of his Life 
and Writings, by Michael Podson, Esq.}— Jhafis’ CAris. 
Biog. 

FAR NO VI A NS; a sect of Socinians, so called from 
Stanislaus Farnovius, who separated from the other Uni- 
tarians in the year 1508. He asserted that Christ had 
been engendered or produced out of nothing by the Su- 
preme Being, before the creation of this terrestrial globe, 
and warned his disciples against paying religious worship 
to the Divine Spirit. This sect did not last long ; for hav- 
ing lost their chief, who died in 1616, it was scattered, 
and reduced to nothing. — Ifend. Buck. 

FARTHING ; a piece of brass money used by the Ro- 
mans. Our translators give this English to both Assa- 
KioN and Quadrans ; but these were different ; the assart* 
on was the tenth part of a Roman penny, or about three 
farthings sterling, being little more than one cent, Matt. 
10: 29. The quadrans was equal to two mites, and so is 
about the fifth part of an English farthing, or half a mill, 
Mark 12: 42. — Brawn. 

FASHION. A pattern or form, Ex. 16: 30. To fash* 
ion a thing is to give it being or form. Job 10: 8. Ex. 32: 
1 1 . To fashion one’s self according to former Insls, is to 
live under their jxiwer, and to act according to their sin- 
ful inclinations and motions, 1 Pet. 1: 14. — Brown. 

FASTING; abstinence from food. Religious fasting 
consists, 1, *‘ln alxstinence from every animal indulgence, 
and from food, as far as health and circumstances will 
admit. — 2. In the liumble confession of our sins to God, 
w'ith contrition or sorrow for them.— 3. An earnest depre- 
cation of God’s displeasure, and humble supplication that 
he would avert his judgments. — 4. An intercession with 
God for such spiritual and temporal ble.ssings upon our- 
selves and others as are needful.'’ It does not appear that 
our Savior instituted any particular fast, but left it op- 
tional. Any state of calamity and .sorrow, liowcver, natu- 
rally suggests this. 

2. The propriety of it may appear, 1. From many ex- 
amples recorded in Scripture. — 2. By plain and undeni- 
able inferences from Scripture, Malt. ()• Hi. 3 From divine 
commands given on some tx'casioiis, though there are no 
commands which prescribe it as a constant duty. — 4. It 
may be argued from its utility. J'he end or uses of it are 
these, 1. A natural exprt^ssion of our sorrow. — 2, A 
help to devotional exercises. — 3. Kwjung the body in 
suhjeetiori. — 1. It may be rendered subservient to charity. 

3. How far or liow long a person should abstain from 
fo(.)d, depiuuls on circumstances. The great end to be 
ke[)t m view is, humiliation for, and abstinence from sin. 
“ If,” says Marshall, “abstinence divert our muid-s, by 
reason of a gnawung appetite, then you had better eat 
sparingly, as Daniel in his greatest fast.” Dan, 10: 2, 3. 
They, however, who in times of public distress, when 
the judgments of God are in the earth, and when his 
providence seems to call for humiliation, will not relin- 
quish any of their sensual enjoyments, nor deny them- 
selves in the least, cannot be ju.siified^, since good men 
in all ages, more or less, have humbled themselves on 
such occa.‘:ion.s ; and n^nsoii, as Avell as Scripture, evi- 
dently prove It to be our duty. 

4. 'Although the first Christians, says Dr. Neander, did 
not by any means retire fiom the business of life, yet 
they were accustomed to devote many separate days en- 
tirely to examining their own hearts, and pouring them out 
before God, while they dedicated their life anew to him 
wdth uninterrupted prayers, in order that they might again 
return to iheir ordinary occupations with a renovated spirit 
of zeal and .seriousness, and w^iih renewed powers of sanc- 
tification. These days of holy devotion, days of prayer 
and penitence, wdiich individual Christians appointed for 
themselves, according to their indivulual necessities, were 
often a kind of fast-days. In order that their sensual 


feelings might less distract and impede the occupation 
of iheir iieart with its holy contemplations, they were ao 
customed on these days to limit their corporeal wants 
more than usual, or to fast entirely. In the consideration 
of this, mast not overlook the peculiar nature of that 
hot climate in which Christianity was first promulgated. 
That which was spared by their abstinence on these days 
was applied to the support of the poorer brethren. Matt. 
0: 15. 1 Cor. 7: 5. Benmt's Christ. Prat.f vol. li. pp. IB, 
26 ; HUUtsm^s Sermons^ ser. 39 ; Simpsm^s Essay on East* 
iftg; Marshall, m Basic, pp. 273, 274.— (See Rooaxiok; 
Lent.)— AT cdd. ; Watsm. 

FAT. God forbade the Hebrews to cat the fat of beasts 
offered in sacrifice : “ All the fat is the lord’s. It shall be 
a perpetual staiule for your generations, throughput all 
your dwellings, that ye eat neither fat nor Mood,” Ley. 3;17.. 

In the Hebrew’style, fat signifies not only that of beasts, 
but also the richer or prime part of other things : “ He 
should have fed them with the finest” (in Hebrew, the 
fat) ‘‘of the wheat.” Eat denotes abundance ,of good 
things ; “ I will satiate the souls of the .priests with fat- 
ness,” Jer. 31: 14* My soul shall be satisfied with mar- 
row and fatness,” Psalm 63: 6. The fat of the earth im- 
plies its fruitfiilness s “ God give thee of the dew of hea- 
ven, and the fatness of the earth, and plenty of com and 
wine,” Gen. 27: 26.— 

FATE, (fatum) denotes an inevitable necessity depend- 
ing upon a superior cause. The word is formed a Jando, 
“ from speaking,” and primarily implies the same with 
effatum, viz. a W'ord or decree pronounced by God, or a fix- 
ed sentence whereby the Deity has prescribed the order of 
things, and allotted to every person what shall befall him. 
The Greeks called it emarmene, as it were a chain or ne- 
cessary series of things indissolubly linked together, (See 
Providence ; Necessitv.)— Buck. 

FATHER. This word, besides its common accepta- 
tion, is faken in Scripture for grandfather, great-grand- 
father, or the founder of a fohiily, liow remote soever. 

the Jews in our Savior’s time called Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob their father^. Jesus Christ is called the Son 
of David, ihough David was many generations distant 
from him. By father is likcurise understood the institiUor, 
teacher, or prime example of a pertain profession, Jabal 
“ w^as father of such a.s dwell in tents, and such as have 
cattle.”" Jubal “ was falhof of all such as handle the haHi 
and organ,” or flute, &c. Gen. 4: 20,21. On a some- 
what Nimilar principle, the devil is called Uie father of the 
wicked, and the father of lies, John 8: 44. He deceived 
Eve and Adam ; he introduced sin and falsehood ; he in- 
spires hi.s followers with his spirit and sentiments. On a 
like principle, Abraham is the father of ilue faithful, the 
father of the circumcision. He is called also the “father 
of many nations,” because many people sprung from 
him ; as the Jews, Ishmaelites, Arabs, &c. (Sec Adoption, 
Abra.) — : (Vdtson. 

FATHERS ; a term ol honor applied to the first and 
most eminent writers of the Chnslian church. Those of 
the first century are called ayiostolical fathers ; those of the 
first three centuries, and till the council of Nice, Ante-, 
Nicene; and those later than that council, Pbst-Nicene. 

Leafned men are not unanimous ccwiceniing the degree 
of esteem which is due to these ancient fathers. Soimi 
represent them as the most excellent guided, wbiHt others 
place them in (jhe very lowest vraiik of moral writers, and 
treat "their precepts and decisions as perfectly insipid,, and, 
m many respects, jieniicious. It appears, howeVer, incon- 
testable, that, in the writings of the primitive fathers, are 
many sublime sentiments, judiciou.s thoughts, and several 
things well adapted to form a religious temper, and to 
excite pious and virtuous affections. At the same time, it 
must be confessed, that, after the earliest age, they abound 
still moire with precepts nf an excessive and unreasonable 
austerity, with stoical and academical dogmas, with va^e 
and indeterminate notions,, and, what is still worse, w'lth 
decisions absolutely false, and in evident opposition to the 
commands of Christ. Though the judgment of antiquity 
in some disputable points may certainly be useful, yet we 
ought never to consider the writings of the fathers as of 
equal authority with the Scriptures. In many cases they 
may be deemed competent witnesses, but we must not 
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confide in their verdict as judges. As biblical critics they 
are often fanciful and injudicious, and their principal 
value consists in this, that the succession of their writings 
enables us to prove the existence and authenticity of the 
sacreil Ixioks, up to the age of the apostles. 

The following is a list of the entire fatlwirs : Conteinpo- 
ranes pf the apostie.s, Barnaba-s, Clement of Home, Her- 
nias, Ignatius, and Polycarp. Papias, A. B. 116; Justin 
Martyr, 140, Dionysius of Corinth, 170; Tatian, 172; 
Hegesippus, 173; Melito, 177; Irenoeus, 178; Athenago- 
ras, 178; Milliades, 180; Theophilus, IHl ; Clement of 
Alexandria, 194; Tertulhan, 200 ; Minutius Felix, 210; 
Ammonius, 220 ; Ongen, 230 ; Firmilian, 233 ; Diony- 
sius of Alexandria, 247 ; Cyprian', 248 ; Novatus, or N(h 
vatian, 251 ; Arnobius, 306; Lactanlius, 306 ; Alexander 
of Alexandria, 313; Eusebius, 315; Athanasius, 326; 
Cyril of Jerusalem, 348 ; Hilary, 354 ; Epiphamus, 368 ; 
Basil, 370 ; Gregory of Nazianzen, 370 ; Gregory of 
Nyssa, 370 ; Optatus, 370 ; Ambrose, 374 ; Philaster, 
380 ; Jerome, 392 ; Thet^ore of MopsueMa, 394 ; lluf- 
finiis, 397 ; Augustine, 398 ; Chrysostom, 398 ; Siilpitius 
Severus, 401 ; Cyril of Alexandria, 412 ; Theodoret, 423 ; 
uiid Gennadius, 494. 

Jortin^s IVorL^, vol. vii. chap. 2 ; Kett^s Serm. at Bnmp' 
ton Lecture, ser. 1 ; JVar/mrtojt’s Julian ; Simpson's Strictures 
ou Religious ^)pminns, latter end ; Dnille's Use of the Fa- 
titers, p. 167 ; Law's Theory ; Ur. Clarke's View of the SucceS' 
sum of Sacred Literature, p. 312. — Watson ; llend. Buck. 

FATHOM ; a measure of six feet length. Our sailors 
have three kinds of fathoms : that of war-ships is six feet ; 
that of merchant-ships is five and a half; and that of fly- 
boats and fishing-vessels, it i.s said, is live feel, Acts 27: 
28. — Brown. 

FAULT ; a slight defect or crime which subjects a per- 
son to blame, but not to punishment ; a deviation from, or 
traiisgresMon of a rule in some trifling circumstance, 

FAVOR OF GOD. (Sec Giiacl.) 

FAWCETT, (.Tohn, D. D.) was born at Lidgel Green, 
near Bradford, in Yorkshire, Jan. 6th, 1739. Having 
been early initialed in tlie coininoii branclu's of learning, 
he soon manifesttjd a fondness for reading, eagerly de- 
vouring whatever came m his way. Soon after his fa- 
ther’s death, at the age of twelve, he was put appi entice to 
a ])crsoii 111 Bradford. Th<^ celebrated George Whitefield 
was at this time in the zenith of lii.s popul.irity, ami young 
Fawcett had the oppoitunity ol hearing him preacli, which 
made an impression on hi> mind that wa.s never oblitera- 
ted. At the age of nineteen, he was baptized on a pcrs<Mi- 
al profession of his faiili, March llth, 1758, and became a 
member of thr* Baptist church, in Bradford. 

He was ordained over a church at Wainsgalc, in Feb- 
ruary, 1764. Here a field of usefulness jnesented itself, 
and he made many acquaintances with persons who have 
since distinguished tliemsclves in the relipou.s world ; 
among whom were Mr. Venn, of Huddersfield ; the late 
Henry Foster, of Clerkenwell ; .lohn Thornton, Esq. of 
Clapham ; Dan Taylor, of Mile ICnd, A:c Ace. 

In 1772, he visited Loudon, to .supply for Dr. Gill, who 
then, through age and infirmities, was incapacitated lor 
public preaching. He continued m London about two 
months, and preached fifty-eight limes. Tlic doctor dying 
.soon afterwards, Mr. Fawcett was invited to return to 
London, with a view to a permanent settlement ; but 
though his income from the church at Wainsgatc wa.s only 
25/. per annum, he resisted the tempting offer, and contin- 
ued wdtli hivS flock. To help out hi.*' scanty pittance of iii- 
come, however, he now began to take juipils; and in a 
course of lime succeeded in raising a very re.spectablc 
seminary. Number.^ of young iiimi.sters had recourse to 
him for the purpose of improving their education, among 
whom were the late Mr. Ward, of Seram p(»rc, and Mr. 
Sutcliff, of Olncy. In 1774, Mr. Fawcett published << The 
Sick* Man’s Friend ; or, View.s of Death and Eternity rea- 
lized occasioned by an attack of the stone, which brought 
him to the brink of the grave. On his recovery from this 
illness, he removed his residence from Wainsgate to 
Brearley Hall, a much preferable .situatiiin for his academy. 
The increase of the congregation at Wainsgate also led io 
the erectionofane wand more .suitable place of worship at 
Hebden Bridge, in 1777. 
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Mr. Fawcett hud u talent for poetry. In 1792, he pub- 
lished a small volume ol’ Hynin.s adapted to Public Wor 
ship and Private Devotion.” In 178H, he published, ‘‘ An 
E.s.say on Anger,” an invaluable httlc volume. George II J . 
on being preseulcd with a copy, was so much gratified 
with Its contents, that he made, the amiable author an 
offer of serving him in any way he might point out. Mi 
Fawcett at the time modestly declined availing him^ell 
of the royal munificence ; but a most distressing (.k cui* 
rence some time afterwards impo.sedupon him the pamlul 
task of petitioning for the life of a youth, the .soiiol’ one 
of Ins most intimate friends ; who, in an unguarded hour, 
had committed a forgery, for which he w’as tried and con- 
demned by the laws of his country. The sovereign le- 
ceived the petition, recollected his offer, and graciously 
extended pardon to the unhappy youth. 

Mr. Fawcett afterwards published several other valu- 
able works. And it deserves recording, that most of 
them were issued from a small pnntmg-oflice, which lie 
had established in his own house ; so that, as occasion 
serv'^ed, he was alternately the author, the printer, and the 
binder, of his litcraiy productions. But the greatest of his 
undertakings was the “ Devotional Family Bible,” which 
he commenced in the month of November, 1807, and com- 
pleted in about four years ; the work forming two large 
quarto volumes. Hi; died the 25th July, 1817. 

Dr. I'awcett w'as, in a considerable degree, like his 
brethren, Booth, M'Lcun, and Fuller, self-taught — He 
could read the sacred wnimg.s in their original languages, 
and criticise the force ot a Greek or Hebrew term ; but 
beyond this, he did not aspire. As a Clirisiian minister, 
it is scarcely imssible to speak of him beyond his merits 
His doctrinal sentiments were those of moderate Calvin- 
ism ; equally free from a tendency to foster pharisaic 
pride, and to encourage Antrruimian heentiousness. Ami 
if, as Cicero tells us, “ irnt gloiy consists in doing what 
deserves to be written, and ui writing what deserves to bt‘ 
read,” this honor is dut to the character of John Faw- 
cett. — Jones' Chris. Bins'. 

FEAR, IS that uricasme.ss of iniml v hu h arises from an 
apprehension o( danger, ati aded with a desire of avoid- 
ing it. “ Fear,” say. s Dr. Watts, ' sl ows itself by pale- 
ne.ss of the check, .sinking ol ih(‘ spirits, trembling ot the 
liinhs, hurry and confusion jiif the mind and thoughts, 
aironic.sof nalinc, and I’auitiiig. JMany a person has died 
with feai. SometuiK's it louses all iiaUiie to exert itsidf 
in spee<ly flight, (»r other nvcihiKls to avoid the ajiproaehmg 
evil , .mhUUmi tenor has prrlornied some almost mcredibles 
of tins kind ” 

Fear IS of different kinds : 1. 'fhere is an iilolatrous and 
supiMsIiiious fcjir, which is called dKisidaimoiiia, a fear of 
dcmoii.s, whieli tht‘ <-ity ol Athens v. as greatly addicted to. 
‘"1 perceive,” .'.ai s lh^• apfjslle JNini, “ that m all things ye 
are t(M) siip(*rsHtif)i»,s,” or given to the fe.ar and wojship oi 
false deitie.s. 2. Tlu-re is an external tear of God, an out- 
ward .show and profession ot it, vhi<h is taught by the 
jireeepts ol men ; as m the men of Samaria, who pretend- 
ed to fear the f.ord, as ihe priest instructed them, and yet 
se’'"pd their ow'n gods ; and such an external fear of God. 
Job’.'- friends su|)p<»sed was all that he had, and that even 
he had east that off’. 3. There is an hypocritical fear, 
when men make a profession of religion but only serve 
liirn for some sinister end and selfish view, which Satan 
m.siiiuated w as Job’s case. Doth Job fear God fur 
nought?” Job 1: 9. 4. There is a servile fear which they 
j)os.sc.ss who serve God from fear of punishnient, and not 
from luvc to him. 5. There is a filial fear, such as that 
of a .son to his father. 2 Cor. 7:1 

Fear is sinlul when— 1. It proceeds from unbelief or 
distrust of God. 2. When it ascribes more to the creature 
than is due ; or wffien w c fear our enemies without consid- 
ering they are under Go*! 3, When we fear that in God 
that is not in him, or that he wall break his proini.'-e, A'-e. 
4. When our fear is immoderate, so as to distract u.s in 
our duty. (See next article.) IJemL Buck. 

FEAR OF GOD, is that holy disposition or gracioms 
liabit formed in the soul by the Holy Sjiirit, whereby we 
are inclined to obey all God’s commands ; and evidences 
itself— 1. By a dread of his di.spleasure. 2. Desire of his 
favor 3. Regard for his excellencies. 4. Submission to 
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his will. 5. Gratitude for his benefits. 6. Sincerity in 
his worship. 7. Conscientious obedience to his commands, 
Prov. 8: 13. Job 28: 28. Batrs's m^rka, page 913; Gtirs 
Bodff of Divinity ; Dwis'hds Theohffy. — Hend. Bnck. 

FEAK OF DEATH. (See Death.) 

PEAKS. (See Doobts.) 

FEARFUL. The fearful who shall have their portion 
in hell, are such as, bring destitute of a holy aweofGoil, 
have such a slavish fear of him, that they will not dare to 
come boldly to a throne of* grace, and rtveivo his Son 
the blessings of the new covenant in him ; or those who fear 
man more than God, Rev. 21; 8. Matt. 10: 2S.^Br,mn. 

FEAST, HI a religions sense, is a ceremony of feasting 
and thanksgiving. 

The prmcipal leasts of the Jews were the feasts of trum- 
pets, of cxpiatmn, of tabernacles, of the dedication, of the 
passover, of Pentecost, and that ol’ purification. Feasts, 
and the ceremonies thereof, have made great part of the 
religion of almost all nations and sects ; hence the Greeks, 
the Romans, Mahometans, and Christians, have not been 
without them. 

Feasts, m the established churches of Christendom, 
are innovations upon the simplicity of the gospel, which 
ordains but one Christian feast, viz. the Lord’s supper. 
Th(‘y are either immovable or movable. Immovable 
feasts are those constantly celebrated on the same day of 
the year. The principal of these are Christmas-tlay, Cir- 
eumcision, Epiphany, Catidlcirias, or Purification ; Lady- 
day or the Annaneiation, called also the Incarnation and 
Conception ; All Saints and All Souls ; besides the day.s 
of the .several apostles, as St. Thomas, St. Paul. Mova- 
ble feasts are those which are not confined to the same 
day of the year. Of these the prmcipal is Easter, which 
gives law to all the rest, all of them following and keep- 
ing their proper distances from it. Such are Palm Sun- 
day, Good Friday, Ash Wednes<lay, Sexagesima, Ascen- 
sion day, lVnteco.st, and Trinity Sunday. 

Besides these feasts, which are geiienil, and enjoined 
hy the church, there are others local and occasional, en- 
joined by the magistrate, fir voluntarily set on foot by the 
people ; such are the days of thanksgiving for delivery 
from war, plagues, tVc. such aKo are the vigils or wakes 
in commemoration of the dedication of particular churches. 

The prodigious increase "of least-days in (he Christian 
church commenced towards the close of the fourth centu- 
ry, ()ccasiom‘d by the discovery that was made of the re- 
mains ot’ iiiiirtyrs, and other holy men, for the coinmemo- 
raliou of whom they were established. These, instead of 
being set apart for pious exercises, were abased, in indi»- 
lenec, voluptuousness, and criminal practices. Many of 
them were msiuuted on a pagan model, and perverted to 
similar purposes. (See Hoi.v Day.)— J f/w/. Buck. 

FEAST OF ASwSKS. This was a festival in the Ro- 
mish churrh, and was celebrated at Beauvais. They 
chosca young woman, tlic hand.siimest in the town ; made 
her ride on an ass nclily harnessed, and placed in her arms 
a pretty infant. Tn this state, followed hy the bishop and 
clergy, she marched in procession from the cathedra! to 
the church ol St. Stephen ; entered into the sanctuary, 
placed herself near the altar, and then celebrated mass; 
not torgetting to explain the line qualities of the animal, 
and exhorting him to make a devout genuflexion, with a 
varu'ty of other loolerics.— Buck. 

FEASTS OF LOVE (Sec Aoapje.) 

FE AT LY, (Daniel, D. D.) a learned divine of the seven- 
teenth century, was horn at Chariton, upon Otmore, March, 
l.*»82. While tellow of Corpus Christi college, where he re- 
ceived his education, his admiralile method of preaching, 
his skill in disputation, and other rare aceomplishments, 
were such, that Sir Thomas Edmunds, ambassador of king 
James to Franct*, chose him as his chaplain. There he spent 
three years, and did great honor to the English nation 
and the Protestant cause. 11 is most teamed papal anta- 
gonists gave him the titles ot acutissimus and acerrimus. 
After his return, he became successively rector of Norlhill 
in Cornwall, of Lambeth in Surrey, and of All-hallows 
in London. This last he soon changed for Acton in Mid- 
dlesex, and then hi'came prevost of Chelsea college. 

In 1626, he published his Ancilla Pietatis, or “ Tire Hand- 
maid to Private Devotion,” and »on after, The Practice 
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of Extraordinaiy Devotion,” and from that time devoted 
himself to authorship and disputation, till the civil war m 
1642. He was attached to the king’s party, and in conse- 
quence narrowly escaped from the fury of the parUament 
soldiers who sought his destruction. 

In 1643, he was appointed one of the asseinbiy of di- 
vines, and WB.S a witness against archbishop Laud. Dr. 
Heyhn has said of him, that he always was a Calvmi.sl 
in his heart, but he never shouted it ojieiily till then. He 
w'as, however, a groat opposer of the covenant, and a letter 
of his to archbiidiop Usher on this subject, being inter- 
cepted, he was regarded as a isailor, and thrown into pri- 
son, where he remained six months, and where he chiefly 
composed his celebrated answer to the Jesuit’s challenge, 
published under the name of " Boma Nearly at 

the .same time he wTote his book against the Baptists, call- 
ed The Dipper Dipt.” His sutferings in prison brought 
on the dropsy, of which he died, April 1, 1645. His will 
begins thus, ‘‘ First, for my soul I commend ii to him, 
whose due it is by a three-fold right : My Creator, who in- 
fused it into me : My Redeemer, who freely ransomed 
it with his dearest blood : My Sanctifier, who a.ssisted me 
now in my greatest and latest assaults of tcm|>tation.” 
&c. He was the author of nearly forty works, chiefly 
controversial. — Middle, tan ^ vol. iti. 166. 

FEED, is a metaphor taken from flocks. amd is express- 
ive both of the eating of the flock and of the care of the 
shepherd to provide their food, Christ feeds his people ; 
he wisely and kindiv applies to their s(»uls his supjKirting, 
strengthening, comforting word, blood, and spirit : he 
rules and jifoiects them, and will forever render them hap- 
py in the enjoyment of himself and his fulne.ss. Isa. 46: 
1. Rev. 7: 17. (See Pastor and Suepukru ) — Brouvn. 

FEEL. Chri.sl has Vl feeling of our infirmities; hav- 
ing endured the like, he tenderly sympathizes with us ui 
our troubles. Heb 4: 15. Such as keep (iimI’s com- 
iiiaudments fnl no nnl, meet with nothing that really 
tends to their bun. Eccl. H: 3. The heathen fed aftn 
God when, amid great iguomnee and mistake, they .search 
out and ^wrceive his existence, and some of his perfec- 
tions. Acts 17: 27. They are past feeling^ who have 
their conscience sf) seared that they can commit the most 
horrid crimes without the least conviction or reinor.'^e 
Eph. 4: 19. — Brown. 

FEELINCJS, (Rkligiods,) arc tho.se scnsaiions Or 
emotions of the mind produced by the views we have of 
religion. While some eiithusiasis boast of, depend on, 
and talk much of their feelings, there are others wlio arc 
led to discard the term, and almost toabamlon the idea ol 
religious feeling ; hut it is evident, that however many 
have been misguided and deceived by their feelings, yci 
there is no sucli thing as religion without them. For in- 
stance, religion consists in contnUon, repentance, and dt‘- 
voiion ; now what is contrition but a feeling of sorrow 
for sin i what is rejientance but a feeling of haired to it, 
with a relinqui.shing of it ? what is devotion but a feeling 
of love to G(k 1 and his ways t Who can separnle the idea 
of feeling from any of these acts? The fact is this ; leli- 
gious feelings, like every thing else, have been abused ; 
and men, to avoid the imputation of fanaticism, have run 
into the opposite evil of lukewarmness, and been content 
with a system without feeling its energy, (See Affli - 
TioN ; Enthusiasm ; Exterience.) — Hend. Buck. 

FEET. (See Foot.) 

FEIGN ; deceitfully to forge, (Neh. 6: 8.) to put on ap 
pearance of what is not real. FdgneAl lips are such as 
utter what the heart tbink.s not. Ps. 17; 1. Feigned ofw- 
dience is what proceeds not from a sincere and good will 
Ps. 80: 14. Feigned tponh are such as repre.sent persoti^. 
and things otherwi.se than a.s they really are, 2 Pet. 2; 3. 
Unfeigned is that which is sincere, true, and candid ; so 
faith unfeigned is that whereby the heart, with, sinceniy 
and candor, receive.s Christ and all his fulness, a.s offered 
in the gospel. 1 Tim, 1: 5. — Bmm. 

FELICTTAS ; a lady of Lyons, and a Christian mar 
tyr of the second century, who suffered in company with 
Perpetua. (See PEReETUA.) 

FELICITATUS, an illustrious Roman lady, who sul* 
fered martyrdom under the emperor Aurelius. She was 
of noble descent, and the most shining virtues adorned 
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her I'hiiistian prorcsjjioiL She luul seven sons, whom she 
eduaUed in the most t’xemiplary piety. They were all 
arrested on the charge of being Clinslians. Fublius, the 
Roman governor, sought to prevail on the mother to re- 
linquish (Christianity, hoping through her to influence her 
sons. She w^as equally inflexible to persuasion and me- 
nace. The sons were then tried sejiarately, but each was 
found faithful to Christ, m consequence of which the 
whole family was ordered to execution. The mother, af- 
ter beholding her sons put to death with various modes of 
barbarity, calmly yielded her own neck to the sword of 
the executioner. — im. 

FELIX, (Claudius,) succeeded Guraauus in the gov- 
ernment of Judea, in the days of the apostles. He mar- 
ried JDru.si 11a, the sivSterof the young king Agnjipa, having 
prevailed on her to leave her former husbaml, Azizus, king 
of the Emessenians. (See jDrusilla.) The character 
of Felix as delineated by his contemporaries, is lar from 
reflcjctmg any honor upon his memory . H^as so oppres- 
sive, says Tacitus, that “ he exercised th<flKithority com- 
mitted to hull with all manner of cruelty and Icwdness.'’ 
He resided at the city of Caasarea, Avhen Faul was brought 
there tor safety under an escort of the Roman soldiers. 
Acts 23: 20, 27. 24: 1, Ate. 

The aposllu’.s address before him and his adnlterou.s 
paramour, has lieen universally admired both for its being 
strikingly adapted to the characters and circum.stnnces ol 
bis auilience, and for the boldness with which tins illustri- 
ous prisoner must have uttered it, though standing before 
the tribunal of a man who might have sentenced him to 
death. 

Mark the impression, which the apostle’s reasoning 
made upon the consideuce of the man to whom it w'as 
directed. Neither the flattering harangue of Tertullus be- 
i'ore, nor the presence of hi.s Drusilla now, nor the con- 
scious dignity of his office as Cmsar’s viceroy, could shield 
him from that conviction, which, like a flash of Uglitniug, 
ilaricd the evidence of truth, AVjth an irr(‘si.-,tiblc force, on 
his mind. And what makes the instance be fort us so re- 
markable is, that the inw ard perturbalioii of Felix’s con- 
science became so visible, that his courage and command 
of countenance appai^ently forsixik him ; arirl he, at who.se 
tribunal others had been accustomed to tremble, now’ sat a 
trembling spectacle of conscious guilt, pallid and confused 
at the sight of a prisoner, armed with no other weapon 
than the voice of honest trutli. Bui the voice ol irutli and 
the voic^* of God are one, wiiether they speak by the 
mouth of an nposlic, or that of an angel ; by the sound of 
the gospel, or the voice of thunder. 

Yet so unwilling was Felix to be delivered from Uie 
tyranny of his pa.ssions, that he gave the ajK>slle the most 
. abrupt dismission, saying, “ Go thy way for this time j 
w^hen 1 have a convenient ;seas<iii, I w’lll send for thee.” 
Alas! that season never arrived in a sense corres}K>n<lcnl 
with the w’l.shes of Paul, or consistent w’ltli the feelings of 
a man trembling under a sense ot guilt, and .solicitous 
about his everlasting salvation. For, though he .sent for 
the apostle afterwards, from a hope that his friends would 
advance a con.siderable sum for his release j yet he in- 
(luired no more concerning the faith in Christ,” and he 
tiembled no more, his conscience returning to a deeper stu- 
pefaction, and the siniicrto adee|ier guilt— the usual conse- 
quence of slighting the gospel and stifling conviction, after 
the terrors of a temixirary impression. He returned to 
his Drusilla, and threw away his honor and his salvation 
in the arms of a base woman, the very name and .sight of 
Avhoin, it is to be feared, he w’ould have cause to execrate 
to all eternity. 

Unhappy man ! to consult the favor of the world, at 
the expense of truth, justice, and religion ! and to throw 
away m fpiilty supmeness and unbelief the golden oppor- 
tunity wdiich Providence afiorded him of hearing the truth, 
from the. mouth of the chief of the aiiostles. See J)e 
Couxoj a Christ Cmcijkd; AtUrhun/s Sermons ; Saurin’s Scr- 
vwn$, 

Felix was recalled to Rome in the year of Christ 60, £|.n(l 
many of the Jews followed him thither to complain of the 
extortion and various acts of violence by which his admi- 
nistration in Judea wa.s disgraced, the consequence of all 
which would have l>ecn fatal to him, had not his brother 


Pallas inteiccdeil for him with the empenu*, und by his 
interest re.scued him from the cfleets ol his indignalion. 
And as to the lascivious Drusilla, we are told by Josephus, 
that, along with her .son, the fruit of their illicit amour, 
she was consumed in an eruption of moinit Vesuvius. 
Felix was succeeded in the governmcui ot Judea, by Por- 
lius Festus. Joseph. Antiq. b. xx. ch. 5. — Jotm. 

FELL, (John, D. D.) bishop ol Oxford, an einmenlly 
learned divini', was bom at Longw’orth, lu Berks, June 
23d, 1625, and graduated as ma.ster of arts in 1643. 
Durmg the prolectorate, he continued in t>bscurity ; but 
on the restoration he obtained a stall at Chichester, 
whence he was prei'erred to a more valuable one at Christ 
church, and soon after became dean of tliat society. In 
166(), he served the office of vice-chancellor of the univer- 
sity, and ten years after was raised to the see of Oxford, 
retaining his deaner>^ As a prelate he was distinguished 
equally by his learning and munificence. Several valua- 
ble works from his pen are extant, among others, a Latin 
translation of Wexid’s History and Antiquities of Ox- 
ford,’’ iiPtwo volumes, folio; “ A Life of Dr. Hammond,” 
])u Wished in If)6u ; another of Dr. Allesiree ; an edition 
of Cyprian’s Works; St. Clement’s two Epistles to the 
Conuihians, in Greek and Latin; ‘‘Artis Logicie Com- 
IHmdiurn “ A Paraphrase on St. Paul’s Epistles ;” a new 
edition of the Greek 'IVstament w^ith notes, afld a collec- 
tion of the various readings; and several sermons. His 
death took ]>lace m ItiKC). — Bioff. Brit. ; Jmm. 

FELLOWSHIP ; joint interest, or the having one com- 
mon sto(‘k. The fellow ship of the saints is two-fold : — 
1. With Gixl. 1 John 1: 3. 1 Cor. 1: 9. 1 Cor. 13: 14.--2. 
With one another. 1 .Tohii J. 7. 

Fellow’ship with God consists in knowledge of his wdll. 
Job 22: 21. John 17: 3. Agreement in design. Amos 3: 2. 
Mutual ailed ion Rom. 8: 38, 39 Enjoyment of his pre- 
.sence. Ps. 4; 6. Conformity to his image, 1 John 2: 6. 

1 .lohn 1. 0. Participation of his felicity. J John 1: 3, 4. 
Ephes. 3: 14—21. 2 Cor. J3: 14 

Fellowship of the saints may be considered as a fellow- 
ship of duties. Rom 12: 6. 1 Cor. 12- 1. J Thess. 5; 17, 
i8. James 5: 16. Of ord.nances. HcJ>. 10: 24. Acts 2; 
46. Of graces, love, joy, Ax. J b 10: 24. Mai. 3: 16. 

2 Cor. 8: 4. Of luicrest sjuniual, and sometimes tempo- 
ral. Kcnn. 12. 4, 13. Heb. 13; 16. Of su fieri ngs. Rom. 15: 
1,2. Gal. 6: 1, 2. Rom. 12: 15. Of eternal glory. Rev. 
7: <-6 (See Ci'Mmunion.) — Hend. Burl. 

FE LTHAM , (Ow’kn, « a valuable writer, of whom noth- 
ing IS known but that he was a native of Suflblk, lived 
many vears in the carl of Thomond’s family, and died 
about 1678. His only w’ork is, Resolves, Divine, Political, 
and M<»ral. Tt has passed through thirteen editions, and Us 
merit justifies our lamenting that Feltharn wrote no more. 
— Davenport. 

F'ENCEl) CITIES; walled round about ; fortified and 
so made .strong and iliflicult to be taken or hurl. 2 Chron. 
Jl: in. Job 10: II. — Brown. 

FENCING TXBLES ; the designation of a sacramen- 
tal rite among the S«.(jtch Presbyterians, which takes place 
ptmost immediately before the distribution of the ele- 
ments, and consiMfi m the minister’s pointing out the cha- 
lacter of those who have, and of those w^ho have not, a 
right to sit down at the table. This address is followed up 
by the reeding of several passages of Scripture, de.scnp- 
tivc of the character of satnis and sinners, — Hend. Burk. 

FENELON, (Francis de Salignac de la Motte,) one 



of the most able of French writers and virtuous of men, 
was bom, in 1651, at the castle of Fciielon, in Pengord ; 
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studied at Cahors aud Pans ; and entered mtoholy orders 
at the age ol* twenty -four. The archbishop of Pans ap- 
pointed him superior of the ncwly-converted female Ca- 
tholics, and his success in this ofiice, and the merit of his 
treatises on Female Education and on the Ministry of 
Pastors, induced Louis XIV. to send him on a mission to 
Poitou to convert the Protestants. This jiost Fenclon ac- 
cepted only on the express eoiidihon that force should not 
be employed in aid o/' his cdorts. In l(i69, he was select- 
ed by M. de Beauvilliers to be tutor to the duke of Bur- 
gundy and his younger brothers. It was for the use of 
his royal pupil that he composed his Telemachus. In 
lt)94, he was raised to the archbishopric of Cambray. 
He did not, however, long enjoy in peace his well-merited 
Iircfermeiit. Having cspousi'd the cause of Madam Guy- 
on, and published a work. The Maxims of the Saints, 
which wnsi considered as teaching her doctrine of quie- 
tism, he was bitterly ntlacked by Bossuet, and his book 
was ultimately censured by the jxipe. Feneloii himself 
read lus recantation in his own cathedral. The anger of 
Louis XIV. was still more roused against him by tlie aj> 
pearance of Telemachus, which was surreptitiously pub- 
lished by a servant, to whom it ha<l been intrusted for 
transcription. It was looked upon by the haughty aud 
ambitious monarch as a covert satire upon his own mis. 
governmcniand criminal love of war. Fenelon was, in 
consequence, kept at a di.stance from the court. But, 
though discountenanced by his own sovereign, a just tri- 
bute was paid to his merit by foreigners. The lands of 
his diocese were exempted from pillage, and his person 
was treated with the utmost resjieel by the duke of Marl- 
borough, and the other generals of the allies. 

His conduct through life was consistent with his doc- 
trines and principles. Habitually cheerful and amiable, 
he endeavored to imitate hus master, Jesus Christ. He 
slept little ; ate little j and allowed himself no pleasure, 
but what he enjoyed in lh<* accomplishment of tiuties. 
Thr? exerci.ses ol' walking or riding were his only recrea- 
tions during the whole time lie %vas arcliliislaip of Cam- 
brny. When he went out, he s])enthis time ni useful con- 
versation w'lth his fnends. or in bencvol(‘nr visits to the 
people of his diocess ; eon versing seriously with the poor ; 
entering their houses and admonishing, reproving, or con- 
soling them, as their several eircurnslaiiccsand characters 
required. He gave almost all his revenue to hospitals ; 
clergymen wliom he educated; inonaslenes of nuns in 
distress; decayed gentlemen, and jiersous ot all ranks, 
who, during the time of war, were wiilim th(‘ reach of his 
generosity. He died iti 17 15, at the age ot sixty-three, leav- 
ing behind him an imperishable reputation, ns an eloquent 
writer, a (‘onscietilious prelate, and an amiable, enlight- 
ened, and Virtuous man. Calm and e()mpo.sed on the 
vcige of eternity, reposing on the Savior, las only lan- 
guage amidst the severest sullerings wa‘. ‘‘ Not my will, 
but thine be done !’' 

llis productions form nine volumes ip quarto. The 
principal of them, hesidi's those nlieady inentioned, are, 
Ihalogues on Eloipiciice ; Dialogues of the Dead ; Iki- 
inonsirotion of the Existmice of a God ; .and Spiritual 
Works — ViHtler's JJfe. of ; Nnv Efhn. Ennj.; 

Knn/.Amcr.; Davenporl ; Jimis’ CJhrh. T}fo£f. 

FERDINANDt) ; a Frolestaut martyr of Seville in 
Spain. He was a t<*aeher of youth, and was apprehended 
on the charge of instructing lus piqiils in the principles 
of the Trotestant faith. He was condemned to the tor- 
ture and the stake While in prison awaiting the day of 
execution, a monk, who lind abjured the i rrors tif popery, 
was his fellow -prisoner. This unhappy man, through 
fear of death, offered to return to tlie llomish communion. 
Fcrdinando on hearing this, exerted himstjf to show him 
the guilt and danger of such a course after being enlight- 
ened ; and with such success that the monk solemnly re- 
nounced his weak intention, calmly sub;mtt(?d to the sen- 
tence of the inquisitors, and was burnt to death at the 
same time with his more courageous friend.-^ For p. 135 

PERKAR, (Robert,) bishop of St. David’s, one of the 
sufferers in the reign of queen Mary. He received his 
education at Oxford, where he became a regular canon 
and bachelor of divinity. The duke of Somerset, lord 
protector in the reign of Edward VT wa.s his friend and 


patron, and employed him in carrying on the important 
work of reformation. He was one of . the committee 
nominated to compile the English liturgy. The zeal of 
Ferrar, who was consecrated bishop in 1547, sixin procur- 
ed him many enemies among the papists, and after the 
faU of his eminent patron, he was under a false charge 
committed to prison, some time before the death of the 
king. On Ihe accession of Mary, he was tried on the 
new charge of heresy as a Protestant, degraded from his 
ecclesiastical functions, and, in company with Hooper, 
Bradford, Rogers, Saunders, and' others, delivered over to 
the secular-powder for punishment, much for the union 
of chiirgh and state ! 

A little before this good bishop suffered, a young gen- 
tlemen who visited him, lamented the severity of the kind 
of death he was about to undergo, Ferrar, with ail the 
firmness of the primitive martyrs, immediately replied, 
“ Tf you .see me once to stir, while 1 suffer the pains of 
burning, theii|i^ve no credit to those doctrines for which 
1 die.” By t* grace of God he was enabled to make 
good this assertion ; for so patiently he stood, says Mr. 
Fox, that he never moved, until he was struck down in 
the flames by a blow on his head. Bishop Ferrar w^as 
burned at Carmarthen, in Wales, March 30, 1555. — Mid- 
dleton^ vol. 1. 346. 

FERRARA, (Renata, Duchess of,) famous for her 
virtues and attacnment to the reformed church, was the 
daughter of Louis XIT. and Anne of Brittany. She was 
born at Blois in 1510 In 1527, she was married to Her- 
cules d’ Este, duke of Ferrara and Modena. She is said 
to have been mistress of immense emdition, excelling in 
all parts of the mathematics, but especially in astronomy. 
Her hu.sband died in 1559, and ibenext year she left Italy 
on account of her religion, and returned to France, where 
she was ][>ermilted to proless tlie Protestant faith. She re- 
sided at Montargis, and there gave protection to as many 
as w'crc persecuted, till she wa.s obliged to do so no longer. 
It was with great regret she yielded to .so rigorous a re- 
stmini ; and if her courage appeared on this occasion, 
her charity was no les.s conspicuous ; lor during the trou- 
bles of France, she fed and maintained a great number of 
Protestants in her castle, who had fled to her for refuge. 
She interceded strongly for the prince of Conde, when he 
w'as imprisoned at Orleans in the time of the young 
king Francis ; but wfxa afterwards displeased with him, 
liecanse neither slie nor her ministers approved of the 
Protestants taking up arms. This Christian ])rincess 
died at Montargis in 1575. — Bethain, 

FERRET; a sort of weasel, which Moses declares to 
Iw unclean, Lev. ] 1; 30. The Greek mn^nft is composed 
of mv$, a rat, and a weasel, becau.se this animal has 
.something of both. The Hebrew nnnea^ is by some trans- 
lated hedge-hon;^ by others Orc/i, iw salamander j by Bochart, 
lizard. — f-ahnet. 

FERVENT; earnest, warm, burning, all in a gkw. 
Rorn. 12: 11. 2 Cor. 7: 7. 1 Pet. 4: H, and I: 22 Col. 4: 
12. James 5; 0 . — Broirn 

FE8TUS, (PoiiTius,) succeeded Felix in the govern- 
ment of Judea, A. D. 60. Finding how^ much robbing 
abounded in Judea, Festus very diligently pursued the 
thieves ; and he also suppressed a magician, who drew 
the jieople after him into the desert. To oblige the Jews, 
Felix, when he resigned his government, had left Paul 
in bonds at Caesarea in Palestine, (Acts 24: 27.) and when 
Festus arrived, he was entreated by the principal Jews to 
condemn the a]ioslle, or to order him up to Jerusalem ; 
they having conspired to assassinate him in the wmy. 
Festus, however, answered, that it was not customary 
with the Romans to condemn any man without hearing 
him, and promised to hear their accusations at Ciesarea. 
But Paul appealed to Cscsar ; and so secured himself 
from the prosecution of the Jews, and the intentions of 
Festus, whom they had corrupted. Festus died m Judea, 
A. D. 62, and Albinus succeeded him.^ — Cnlmet. 

FETISH ; an idol. This word, now frequently met with 
in the French and German languages, was first brought 
into use by De Brosses, in his work Du Culie des Dieux 
Fetiches, (1760,) and is derived cither from the Portu- 
guese feHsso, a block adored as an idol, or, according to 
Winterbottom, from fetirzdra, an enchantress. The Por- 
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tuguese gave this name to the i(U»l.'> of the negroes, on 
the Senegal, and afterwards the word recfiived a more ex- 
tensive meaning. The general signification now given 
to fetish seems to bt*. an object worshipped, not represent- 
ing any living figure. Hence stones, arms, vessels, dec. 
B.re fetishes. The negroes of Guinea suppose a fetish to 
preside over every canton or district, and one also over 
every family, and each individual, which the individual 
worships on the anniversary of his birth-day. Those of 
the belter sort have, besides this, weekly festivals, on 
which they kill a cock or sheep. They believe the mate- 
rial substances which they worship to be endowed ajriih 
intelligence, and the power of doing them good or evil j 
and also that the fetisheH, or priest, being of their council, 
IS privy to all that thtise divinities know, and thence ac- 
quainted with the most secret thoughts and actions of 
men. The household, or family fetish^ narrowly inspects 
the conduct of every individual in the house, and rewwds 
or punishes each according to his deserts..;^ The rewards 
consist in the multiplication of the slaves' and wives of 
the worshipper, and the punishment in their dimimuiou; 
but the most terrible punishment is death. At Cape Coast 
there IS a public guardi^ fetish.^ supreme in power and 
dignity. This is a rock which projects into the sea from 
the bottom of the cliff, on which the castle is built. To 
this rock annual sacrifices are presented, and the rc- 
s|)oiises given through the priests are rewarded by the 
blinded devotees. — Ilend. llvrk. 

FETTERS; shaddes or ehains, for binding prisoners 
and madmen. With such were Joseph’s feet hurt in the 
pn.son. Ps. 105: 18. The saints bind nobles with jetters 
of iron^ when, by prayer and the exercise of the power 
that God gives them, they restrain them from accomplish- 
ing their wncked designs, Ps. 140: 8. — Brown. ' 

FEVER ; a well-known species of disease, consi.stmg 
in the fermentation of the blond, accompanied with a 
quick pulse nnd excessive heat Dcut. 28. 22 — Brorm^ 

FEUILLANTINES ; a icfunned order of Cistertian 
monks, wlio vent barefoot, li\’'ed only on herbs, and prac- 
tised a.s1oiushing austerities. Their congregation was 
afterwards divided into tvi'o by pope Urban VI IT. in 1030, 
who separated th<‘ French from the Italians, and gave 
them two generals — Uend Burk. 

FIDKLITY ; faithfulness, or the eon.sciiMUious discharge 
of those duties of a religious, |)ersonal, and relative na- 
ture, which we ar(» bound to perform. (See an excellent 
.sermon on the subject in Dr. Et slant's Srruum.^, vol. ii p. 
301 )-lfrnd. Burk. 

FIELD (See Fuareovs ) 

FIELD, (Richard, D D.,) an eminent divine of tlie 
Church of England, was born at Hampstead, Hertiord- 
shire, in 1561, and educated at Oxfnrd. He continued 
seven year.s at Magdalen hall, where he was distinguish- 
ed as a great divine, a great preac'her, and an acute dis- 
putant He was afterwards reader of divmiiyat Lincolir.s 
inn, London, and rector of Burrowelere m Hampshire. Here 
he refused the oHer of St. Andiew’s. in Ilolborn, London, 
a much more valuable living, that he might seive God, 
and pursue his studies, in a more retireil situation. In 
1508, queen Elizabeth made him one ol' her chaplains, 
and he formed a w'^arm friendship with Kicluird ilookcr, 
a man of kindred spiiit In 1600, he was made dean <d 
Gloucester, and published an enlarged edition of his cele- 
brat<*(l work, the Four Books of* the Church. He wms es- 
teemed a perfect oracle in this kind of learning. Divines, 
even of the first order, scarce ever vent to him without 
loading themselves with questions. Fuller calls him, 
“ that learned divine, whose memory smelleth like a fiekl 
which the J.{>rd liath blessed ” When king James heard 
him pri^ach the first lime, he said, “ This is a E^ielu for 
God to dwell in.” Hi.s majesty retained so good an opi- 
nion of him, that he designed to rai.se him to the bishopric 
of Oxford ; but God was jileased, as Mr. Wood remarks, 
to prefer bun for n better place, for, on the t%vcnty-first of 
November, 1016, he died, aged fifty-five years, leaving 
behind him a character equally great and amiable. — Mid- 
dleton, vol. li 374. 

FIFTH-MONARCHY-MEN ; a denomination wliich 
aro.se in the .seventeenth century. They derived their 
name from maintaining that there will be a fifth universal 


imdei the prisomil rnyn of .I<>sas Clirisl iijioii 
earth. This senlimeiit us simd.ir t(» th:\t of Ongen and 
the Millcnarians ; but with this important dill<^rence in 
practice, that the latter were vilhng to wait till Christ 
came to a.ssumc the government, wheri'as the former at- 
tempted to take po.ssession of it in his name. They were 
equally enemies to the protector and ihc king. ThtMr first 
plan was to blow up Cromwell, at Whitehall; afierwaids 
they plotted against lius .son Richard ; and, .soon alter the 
rc.storation of Charles IL, they raised an opm rebcllioii 
against him. 

Their leader in all these attempts, was Thomas Vennei, 
a wine-cooper, udio was also a preacher, and had a uieet- 
ing-bou.se in Coleman .street. One Sunday niorning, 
(January 6, 1661,) having raised the passions of his heal- 
ers by an inflammatory discourse, they sallied out, to the 
number of fifty or .sixty, with appropriate standaids, ery- 
ing out, JSo kiitfr hut Chnst." Some of them were weak 
enough to expect the King of Heaven would come down 
to head them. The lord mayor first drew up some of the 
trained bands to oppose them ; and afterwards, gcneial 
Monk marched his regiment into London. At first lhf*y 
fought with a desperate vamv, and killed .several ; hut be- 
ing completely subdued, after two or three days .skirmish- 
ing, Venner, and aboni twenty others, were taken, tried, 
and most of them executed for high treason. — Bishop 
Burnett's Ow'n Times, vol. i. bwk ii anno IbtiO ; Wilson s 
Dis.sent. Churches, vol. ii. p. 427 ; Benrdirt ; Williams. 

FIG-TREE. Gen. 3: 7. N urn. 13: 23. Matt. 7: 16 21: 
13. 24:32. Mark 11; 13,20,21. 13:28. Luke6:44. 13. 

6,7. 21:20. John!: 
48. James 3: 12. Rev. 
6: 13. This tree was 
very common iii Pale.s- 
tine, Tl heroines large, 
dividing into many 
braache.s, whuJi axe 
furnushed with leaves 
shapeil lilu' those ol 
the mulberry, and af- 
fords a friendly shade. 
Accordingly , we read, 
in the Old Tc'-tainent, 
of Judah and J.srael 
^ dwelling, •>!' sitting se- 

curely, every man under his fig-lree, 1 K mgs 1 ; 2.). Alicah 
4. 4. Zeeh. 3: JO. 1 Mac. 14; 12, And, m the New Testa- 
ment, w'e find Nathanael under a fig-tree, jirobahly for thi* 
puriKKses of devotional retiremeiii, .lohn 1: 40 — 51. Ilii.ssel- 
qnist, m his journey from Nazareth to Tiberias, says, 
“ We rcfre.shed ourselves under the shade of a fig-tree, 
wheie a shepherd and his heid had the.r rendezvous ; but 
without eiiher hou.se oi hut.” J'he fruit winch it bears 
is produerd from tbc irunl^ and l-.irgc branches, and not 
from the smaller sh(H»ls, a.s in most (^ther trees. It al- 
W'uys precedes tin* leaves, and i.s soft, swtet, and vciy 
iKniiishiiig. OIk' fust rjpe fig is still called Ova ore in the 
Levant, wliicli is nearly its Helirew name, Jer. 21: 2. 

Dr Shaw, in gi\iDg an aecoiint of the fruits m Bar- 
bary, ineniions, the black and while Oonorr, or caily 
fig,” \Aliieli IS produced in June, thmigli the krru/fs, or 
lerrmmsr, the fig,” properly so calk'd, which they pro. 
.scr\ c and make up into cakes, is rarely ripe before Au- 
gusL” And on Nahum 3; 12, he observes, that 'Mhc 
hunores droj) as soon a.s they are ripe, and, according, to 
the beautiful allusion of the jwrophet, fall into the mouth 
of the eater upon being shaken.” Farther, “ it frequent- 
ly falls out in Barbary,” says he, ‘‘ and we need not doubt 
of the like in this hotter climate of Judea, that, according 
to the quality of the preceding .season, some of the more 
fora^aid and vigorou.s trees will now and then yield a few 
ripe figs Six weeks or iuw€; before the full season. Some- 
thing hke this may be alluded to by the prophet Tfosea, 
when he says, ‘1 saw your fathers ns the first npr in the 
fig-tree, at her first time,’ Hosea 9- 10. Such fig'- were 
reckoned a great dainty.” (See Isaiah 28- 4 ) 

2. The account of our Savior's dcmmeiation rigninst the 
barren fig-tree, (Matt. 21: 19. Mark 11 J 3 ,)Iias(»eca‘;ion- 
ed some of the boldest cavils of infidelity ; and the vindi- 
cation of it has needlessly exercised the ingfuiuity oi se* 
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vliolc LliH»*’uhy arises fioui the «-u’<-uiust:n»ec (»l Ins (lusaj)' 
jKMntnictil iti not tnuhiv^ liuil on the tnr. viu n it is ex- 
pressly said, ihiil “ the lime of li'j;s was not yet.'’ While 
it was supposed lliat this cxym*ssion sijjrintied, that the 
tune lor sin h lrt?es to loiili iruii was not yet come, 

It looked very uiiaceounliihle that Chrjsi should reclvbn a 
tree barren, Lhou''h il li.u! leaves, and curse U as such, 
w hen hi.' knew Unit the time ol heariiij? li"s wtis not come j 
!ind that he should come to seek li^s on this tree, when 
he knew ihai Ji^ss wiie not used to he ripe so soon in the 
year. Hut the expression does not sii^rul’y the Itinc of the 
coiniiif* lot til of fi^v, hnt the time of the gathering in of 
npe ligs, as is plain Iroiu the parallel expressions. Matt, 
1?1 '^1. 31 ark 12. Luke 20. Jt). vSt. 31ark, by saying, 
'* r,>] the nine of hgs was not yet,’’ does not design to 
giv<? a reason lor “his hiiding nothing but leaves;” bathe 
gives a reason for what he said in the clause bclore, “ lie 
( amc, it haply lie might Inid any thereon and U was a 
good ri asoii tor our Savior’s coming and seeking figs on 
liie tree, because the time for iheir being gathered was not 
come St. Matthew inlonns us that the tree wais in the 
way,’’ that IS, 111 the cuinmon road, and thei’t?rore, probably, 
no ]»ariirular person’s projieriy. 

.lesus w’as ]deased to make use of this miracle to pre* 
tiiiun' the .speedy luni of the Jewish nation, on account of 
Its unlVnitluliiess under greater advantages than any other 
])eople enjoved at that day; and, like all the rest of his 
inirach'N, it was done with a granous intention, namely', to 
alarm his countrymen, and niduee them to repent. In the 
hlasling of this barren iig-tree, the distant appearance of 
which wais so lair and promising, he delivered one more 
awdid lesson to a degeuciate pi'ople, of whu.se hypocritical 
exterior, and llattenng hm delusive pretensions, it was a 
just and striking emhlern. — ffV.vui ; Jonn ; Abbott, 

FKjHT. 'I'he violent and irreconcilable struggle be- 
tween the saints’ inw’ard grace and eorruprion, and their 
.stnvim? against the fcm[)iations of Saian, are ealled a war, 
or warfari'. Koin. 7; 1 Tct. 2: 11 Eph. <>; II, 12. 

Ilotli are the s;ood fi<fhi of faith, earned on by the exeri'ise 
of the grace of faith, or Christ’s word and power; and 
III niiimtamanee of the doctrine of : and it is goad 
111 respirt of their <*ause, laptain, and the manner and 
end o( their conflict. ITirn (>.12. 2 Tun 4:7. Outward 
opposition, trouble, and distress, arc likened to n^i^ht or 
}('(/} far* 2 Cor, 7; f). Isa. 40: 2. (Sec Battle. )~ y>/u«v/. 

h' I ( i Cn E S . ( Sec T a ri:s ) 

FH.IAL riKI'V, IS the udeclionate attachment of chib 
dien to ihcir parents, including in it love, reverence, obe- 
dience, and relief. Justly has it been oKserved. that these 
great duties are prompted eipially by nature and by grati- 
tude, independent of the jrijunetions of religion; for 
wheie .shall welind the jier.son who Jiath received from 
anyone Itencfus so great, or .so many, a.s children from 
flnar parents / And it may he truly said, thgt if per.son.s 
are unduliful to their parents, they .seldom prove g(K»d to 
any other relation. (See ariicle QmiM.)-—Utnd. Buck. 

FILIATION, OF Tin, Son or God, (Sec Son of God.) 

FILL. To fill u-j) what is behind of the, sufl'erings of 
(’hnst, 1 -, to bear the tron)»les assigned by him to his fol- 
low'ers, and wluch are borne for his sake. ’ Co). 1: 24. To 
fill itp the measure of sm, is to add one iniquity to nno- 
iher, t'll the patience of God can no longer .sufl'erthem to 
escape unpunished, 3Iait.2:L32. 1 Thess. 2; 16. Satan 
/i/h the head when he .strongly inclines and emboldens it 
to sin. Acts .'i'll Sinners are /iV/er/ wnth their own devi- 
ces, with their own ways, with drunkenness, and have their 
iaces filled v'tth sUaw*', when God, to puni.sh their wicked 
acts and designs, lirings dreadful and confounding calami- 
ties upon them. Prov. l:3L 11:14. 12:21. Ezek. 23: 33. 
Ps. 8.1: IC. Christ pUcth nil in all : he is every "where 
present ; is in all their churches ; and their true members; 
he is the great substance of all the blessings of the new 
covenant, and of all the graces and duties of his people. 
Eph, 1: 2,3. — Brown. 

FILTOQUE, a term signifying ‘‘and from the Son,” 
w hich the Greeks accuse the Latin church of iiitroflucing 
into the ancient creed, relative to the proce.ssion of the 
Holy wSpirit: the former maintaining that his procession 
is from the Father only. At wh.^' time this intrmluction 


look jrlace cauuol be a.seerlamed, but Augu.stine has the 
cxpre.ssion, pnwedm' ah vtr(H}ue\ and the synod of Toledo, 
m A8‘J, declares every one to be a heretic, who does not be- 
lieve, a patre Jihoqm procedtre Bptritvm xanctnm. Every at- 
tempt to reconcile the two churches, with resjicct to this 
point, has proved abortive, so that it epiitinues to be a 
mark of disunetion between them. — Ihnd. Buck. 

FILTHY LUCKE, is gam basely and sinfully gotten; 
as w hen mmisters make their benclice ihcir great aim m 
their work. Til. 1: 7, 11. 1 F^t. 5: 2.— 

FIND, to meet with, is used someianes lor to attack, 
to surprise one’s enemies, to hght on them suddenly, dec, so 
Anah, “ found the Emim,” Geii. 36: 24 (See Kmim.) To 
find lavor in the sight of any one, is an expressive form of 
.speech <' 0 ¥nnion in Scripture. — CuJmet. 

FINGER. The Jiugcr of Qod^ (kmotes his power, his 
opciation. FharaolFs magicians duscovered the finger of 
God in some of the ininiclcsof^Moses, Exod. 8; Ilk That 
legislator gavt^lie table.s wntteu with the huger of God, to 
the Hebrews, jBxrnl. 31; 18. The heavens were fhe work 
of God’s fingers, Psalm 8. 3. 

To put forth one’s finger, is a bantering gesture, or 
an insulting gesture, Isa. 59: 8. Some take this for a 
menacing gesture, a.s Nicanor stretched out his hand 
against the temple, threatening to burn it, 2 Alae. 14; 33. 
— fiend. Bmk. 

FINISH, means to bring to pass, to accompUsh, to |>crfect, 
or to put an end to any llnng. One of the evangelisls re- 
lates that w hen Jesus was .su.sppuded upon the cro.ss, and 
immediately jinor to lii.s giving up the gliost, “he cried 
with a loud voice, Jr is finished!” 

1. The ministry which his heavenly Father had commit- 
ted unto him, when he saneiificd him and sent him into the 
world to ])uhlish the glad tidings of peace to guilty men, 
was now JblfiUed. Joim 17: 4. 

2. His 4wful and eoinpliealed suflerings were cuded. 
The whole of his life hail corresponded to the projihetie 
delineation of his character. “ He was a man of sorrows 
and acquainted w ith gruT.” isri. 53. 3. 

3. An cud w’as now virtually put to the Lcvilical dis- 
pe-iisation. That economy, founded in divine appoint- 
ment, and which had subsisted during a }>enod of fifteen 
liuridred yeans, having answered the great juirposes for 
which It w'as insuiuted, now obtained its eoDsummalion. 
Col. 2: 11, 1.5. Eph. 2; 14, J5, Heh. 9: 10. Rut, 

4 The work of purchasing our redemption was now 
finished. The jiisliec of God oblained lull saiisraciion, 
lor the di.shonor which siinims hud done to his violated 
law% so that now “ God is just even in justifying the un- 
godly who believe in Jesus.’’ at whose hands he hath re- 
ceived ample saiisfaction for all Hieir sins. Rom. 3. 24 — 
26. These are some of the important things that are indi- 
cated in that memorable saying, “it is finished.” — Jones, 

FINLE V, (Samfei., D. D ,) president of the college of 
New Jersey, w^as born m the. county of Armagh, Ireland, in 
1715, of pious parents, and w'Us one of seven sons, who 
were all pious. Very early in life il pleas«*d God to 
awaken and convert him He arrived at Philadeljiliia, Sept. 
28, 1731. He w’as ordained Oct. 13th by the jire.sbytery 
of New Brunswnek. The first part of Ins ministry was 
spent in fatiguing, itinerant labors. He contributed his 
efforts with Gilbert Teniieut and Air. Whitelield in promot- 
ing the revival of religion, wdiich was at that period so re- 
markable throughout thi.s country. His benevolent zeal 
sometimes brought him into trying circum.stanccs. His 
exertions W’cre greatly blessed in a nuinlier of towms in 
New Jersey, and he preached for six months with great ax'- 
ceptanre in Philadelphia. In June, 1744, he accepted an 
invitation from Nottingham, Maryland, where he continu- 
ed near seven years, faithfully and successfully discharging 
the duties of his office. Here he established an academy, 
which acquired great reputation. Upon the death of presi- 
dent Davies, of Princeton, Mr. Finley was chosen his suc- 
cessor. The college flourished under his care ; but it en- 
joyed the benefit of his superintendence but a few years. 
He died July 17, 1766, aged 50, and was buried by the side 
of his friend, Gilbert Tcnnent. 

During his last sickness he was perfectly resigned to the 
divine will; he liad a strong faith in his Savior; and he 
frequently expressed an earnest desire of departing, that 
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he might dwell with the Lord Jesus. A short time before 
his death he sat up, and prayed eariieslly, that God w'oiild 
enable him to cridui e patiently to the end, and keep him 
from dishonoring the ministry. He then said, Blessed be 
God, eternal rest is at hand. Kternity is but long enough 
to enjoy my God. This, this has animated me in my se- 
verest studies ; I was ashamed to take rest here. O, that 
1 might be filled with the fulness of God!’' He then ad- 
dresst'd himself to all his friends in the room, “ O, that 
each of yon may experience what, blessed be God, I do, 
when you come to die; may you have the pleasure in a 
dying hour to reflect, that with faith and patiewi*, iical and 
sincerity, you have endeavored to serve the Lord; and 
may each of you be impressed, u.s I liave been, with God’s 
word, looking u|Ton it as suKstantial, and not only fearing 
but being unwilling to offend against it.” On being ask- 
ed how he felt, he replied, ‘'Full of triumph I 1 triumph 
through Christ ! Nothing clip.s my wings, hut llie thoughts 
of my dissolution being delayed. O, that it were to-iiight! 
Mv very soul thirsts for eternal re.st.” When lie was a.sk- 
ed, what he saw in elcriiity to excite such vehement desires, 
he said, “1 see the eternal love and goodness of God; 1 
see the fulness of the Mediator ; 1 see the love of Jesus. 
O, to be dissolved, and to be with him ! I long to be clothed 
wdtli the e.ompletc righteousness of Christ.” Thus this 
excellent man died in the full assurance of ^alvation. 

Tie published a number of sermons and pamphlets. 

— 

FINLEY, (lloBEiiT, I) D.,) president of the university 
of (leorgia, was horn at iVinceton in 1772. and graduated 
at Princeton college in 17H7 He was ttie minister of 
Baslnng-Bndgc, NewJerse3^ from June J7iir» until 1H17. 
Deeply interested in the w^t^lfare of the free Macks, he 
formed a plan of sending them to Africa and may be 
considered us the father of the Colonization society. In 
Dec. IHKi, he went to Washington, and succeeded in eall- 
mg a meeting of gcntlenum, Dee. 21, at which addresses 
were made bv Mr (.hay and Mr. Eandolph. The next 
week a constitnlion ivas adopted aii^ )udge Washington 
chosen pri'sident. On hi.s return, |)f Finlc*y caused the 
estabb.shmmit of an aiixiliarv society at 'J’lenlon. Being 
at this period chosim presulent of FranUlui college, at 
Athens, (Teorgia, he. re]Knred to that place in 1H17, and in 
a few iviontlis died th(*re, Oet. 3, IH17, aged 45, leaving a 
wife and rune children. He pnbhslied several .seinions. — 
Memoirs of Ftoley — A Hui . 

FTFt, (ITeb. herosh,) an evergreen tree, of beautiful ap- 
]>earaiice, wliose lolly height and dense luluige aflord a 

sjiaeious shelter and 
shade It ha.s a very 
strait trunk, and its 
wood is of great use in 
furniture, k,c. The 
LXX have rendt'red it, 
for w'ant of e.stabli.slied 
principles of natural 
li istory — rypres'i, fir, viyt - 
tlr, jumper. 'I'he Chal- 
dee reads fir constantly ; 
nml, as Mr Taylor re- 
marks. it is likely this 
translator should be 
quite ns well acquainted 
with the subject as 
foreigner. 

Tti 2 Sam. 6: 5. it is 
.said, that “David and 



self ill the burning bush, and descrndcil on mount Sinai, 
in the midst of flumes, ihunderings, and lightning; Ex. 
3: 2. 19. IH. Hence lire is a symbol of the Deity, 

mid of his just and jealous regaid to his glory. “The 
J..oid thy God is a consuming tire,” Dent. 4. 21 The. 
Holy Ghost is compared to fire ; “He shall hapti/e you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” Matt. 3. 11. Ads 2 3. 
It is the work of the Holy Spirit to enlighten, purity, and 
sanctify the soul ; and to inflame it walli love to God, and 
zeal for bis glory. (S^ce TTAVTisMbr the Hoi.y Ghost.) 

2i The fire winch came down from lieaven, first njjon the 
altar m the tabermiole, and 'afterwards dt'scendid anew 
upon the altar in the temple of Solomon, at its coiisecraiion. 
was there constantly fed and maintained by the jinesis, 
day and night, m the same manner a.s it had been in t!i<* 
tabernacle. At the destruction of the temple, it was ex- 
tinguished : and in the time of the second temple, nothing 
was made use of for all their burnt oflerings but common 
fire only. 

3, Tlieword ofGf>il is compared to lire : “ Is not my wool 
like a fire?” Jer. 23: 20. It is full of life and elhcacy ; 
like a fire It warms, expandh, and melts, and is powertbl to 
consume the dross, and burn up the cliafi* and stubble. 
Fire is likewi.se taken for the rage of yiersecution, dissen- 
sion, and diM.sion ; “ I am come to send fire on earth 
Luke 12: 49. as if he had .said, Upon my coming and 
publishing the go.spel, there will follow, through the devil'.s 
malice and corrnpuon of men, fearful persecution to the 
profes.sor.H thereof, and manifold divisions in the world, 
whereby men will he tried, whether they will he faithful 
or not. 

4. The torment. s of hell are described by fire, l>t>th in tlie 

Old and New Testament. (Jur Savior makes use of this 
.similitude, to represent the pumshirieiit of the damnt^l, 
Mark 9: 4 I He hkewi.se .-.peaks freqneiiily of the eternal 
fire prepared for ihe devil, Ins angels, and nqirobate, or 
wicked men. Matt. 26. 41. The sling and remorse of 
con.scieiice is generally thouglit lo be the worm that will 
never die; and the uialh ot God ujion their .souls and 
boiiies, the frre that shall never go out. There are wrilta's, 
however, wlio maintain, tnal hy the worm i.s to be under- 
.stood a living and .seii.sihle, not .m allegoneal and figura- 
tive worm; and by tire, a real eleineiuary and material 
fire. Among the abettor\s of this opinion arc Austin, 
Gypriaii, Chrv.soslom, Jerome, YVatson, 

‘FIKE FlHLO.SOrHELS (.See Tni.usopiiis-J's.) 

FIRjVIAMENT It .said, (Gen. 1 7.) that God made 
the firmament in the midst of the water's, to separate the 
inferior tVorn the superior. The ■wTird used on this oeea- 
.Sion pixqicrly signilics expansion, or something expanded. 
This expansion is properly the atmo.sphere, wdneh encom- 
pa.ss<*s the globe on all sicle.s. and separates the whaler iii 
the clouds from that on Ihe earth. — Watson. 

FTILST. Our Savior required his disciples “ to seek first 
the kingdom of God i. e. before all things ; (Matt. f>- 33.) 
and Paul says, that God displayed his mercy towards him, 
“ wdio was the chief flh’sl] of sinners,'’ and that in him the 
first, “he show'ed forth all Ion g-su tiering, foi a pattern,” 
ore. 1 Tim. 1: 15, lb — Cal met. 

FIRST-BORN. (See BiaxHaruHT.) 

FIRST FRUrj'S, among the Hebrews were oblations 
of part of the fniits of the liarvest, con.secrated to C»od as 
an ackiiowdedgrnent of his sovereign dominion. In this 
.sense of special consecration to God, it is, thattlic regene- 
rate are called “ a kind of first fruits of his creatures,” 
James 1: 18. It may mean also that the first Christians 
w'eic converted as an earnest of the future conversion of 


all the house of Israel played before Ihe T..ord on all man- 
ner (»f instruments made of fir-wood &e. Take the fol- 
lowing jiassage from Dr. Burney’s history of inu.sic ; “ This 
species of wood, .so soft in it.s nature and soiiorou.s in its 
effects, seems to have been preferred by the ancients, as 
w'^cdl as the modern.?, to every other kind, for the construc- 
tion of musical instruments, particularly the liellics of 
them, on which their tone chiefly depends. Those of the 
harp, lute, guitar, harpsichord, and violin, in present use, 
are constantly made of fir-w'ood.”— Gotaf. 

FIRE. God, to repiTsent to man the glory of his ma- 
jesty and the terrors of his justice, hath often appeared in 
fire, and encompassed tvith fire, as wdien he showed him- 


the wdiole world. There was another sort of first fruits 
w^hich was paid to God. When bread was kneaded in a 
family, a portion of it was set apart, and given to the 
priest or Levite who dwelt in the place. If there w^erc 
no priest or Levite there, it was cast into tlie ov<‘ri, and 
consumed by the fire. These offerings made a conside- 
rable part of the revenues of the iiriesthood. Li v 23- 
Exod. 22: 29. Chron. 23: 19. Niim. 15: 19, 20 
The first fruits of the Spirit are such communicalions 
of his grace on earth, as fully assure us of the full enjoy- 
ment of God in heaven, Rom. 8: 23. Christ i.s called the 
first fruits of them that slept ; for as the first frmis were 
earnests to the Jews of the succeeding harvest, so Ghrist 
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jr< Iho first fruits i»f the resurrection, or the earnest of a 
future resurrection ; that as be rose, so shall believers 
also rise to happiness and hfe, 1 Cor. 15; 20. 

First fruits are mentioned m ancient writers as one part 
of the church revenue. 

First fruitSj in the church of Kn^dand, are the profits 
of every spiritual benefice for the first year, according to 
the valuation thereof in th<* king’s hook, lend. Buck. 

FISH, (Heb. r/r/g, Greek irthus, Matt. 7. 10. 17: 27. 
Luke 5:0. John 21: f), H, IJ,) occurs very frequently. 
This appears to he the general name in Scripture ot 
aquatic animals. Iloothroyd, m the note upon Niim. 11; 
4. says, I urn inclined to think that the word here ren- 
dered J/fs/i, denotes only the flesh of fish, as it certainly 
dties in Lev It: 11 ; and indeed the next verse seems to 
snj)j)ort this explication : ‘ We remember how freely we 
ate fish.’ It was then, particularly, the flesh of fish, for 
which they longed, which was more relishing than either 
the beef or mutton of those regions, w^hich, unless when 
yiuiiig, is dry and unpalatable. Of the great abundance 
and dcliciousness of the fish of Egypt, all authors, ancient 
and modern, are agreed.^’ Hence we may see how dis- 
tressing to the Egyptians was the infliction which turned 
ihe waters of tlie river into blood, and occasioned the 
death of the fish, Exod. 7: 18 — 21. Their .sacred stream 
became so polluted as to be unfit lor drink, for bathing, 
and for other uses of water to which they were supcrsti- 
tiously devoted, and themselves obliged to nauseate what 
was the usual food of the common people, and held sacred 
by the priests, Exod. 2: 5. 7: 15. 8: 20. — Watson. 

J^MSK, (Pliny,) mi.ssioiiary to Palestine, was born at 
Shelburne, Mass., June 24, 1792, became pious at 16, 
and vras graduated in 1814 at Middlcbury college. Such 
was his poverty that for iwo years he lived on bread and 
milk, carried his corn to mill on his shoulders, and a good 
woman baked hi.s loaf for him. He .studied theology at 
Andover, was emiiloyed as an agent for the American 
Hoard of foreign rnis.sions one year, and then sailed for 
Palestine with Mr. Parsons, Nov. 3, 1819. On arriving 
at Smyrna, Jan. 15, 1820, they engaged in the study of the 
eastern languages ; hut in a few months removed to Scio, 
in order to stuily modern Greek under profes.sor Bambas 
Till* college at Scio then had seven or eight hundred stu- 
ilents liut in 1821, the island was desolated by the bar- 
haiotis Turks. lu 1822, he accompanied to Egypt his 
tellow laborer, ]Mr. Parsons, and witnessed lu.s death, and 
buried bun in tlie Greek convent. From Egypt he pro- 
ceded ill Apj il, 182:1, through the de.sert to Judea, accompa- 
nied by Mr. King and Mr. Woltf. Having visited Jeru- 
snlem, he went to Beyrool, Balbect, Damascus, Alep|io, and 
Antioch. He made a thiril visit to Jerusalem with Mr. 
King When he withdrew' from Jerusalem, in the spring 
of he lelired to the mission liimily of Mr. Goodell 

and Mr, Bird, at Beyroot, where he died of a prevailing 
lever, Sahliath morning, Oct, 23, 1825, aged 33, 

Air. Fisk was emineuily qualified to be a missionary in 
the East. He was u ])reachcr in Italian, French, Modern 
Greek, and Arabic His various communications are 
found m several volumes of the Missionary Herald. — 
Bond's •SL'hvnr (f Fish. — Ailrn. 

FISK E, (John',) first minister of Wenham and Chelms- 
ford, Mass., WMs born in England, in 1601, and was edu- 
cated at Cambridge. He came to this country in 1637, 
and being in the same .ship with John Allen, they jireache<l 
two sermons almost every day during the voyage. He 
was lor .some time the teacher of a school at Cambridge. 
As his properly w^as large, he made considerable loans to 
Hip ]>rovmc*e . He lived almost t hn*e years at Salem, preach- 
ing to the church, and instructing a number ol young per- 
sons. When a church was gathered lu Enon, or Wenham, 
Oct. 8, Hill, he wais settled the miniMer, and here he 
continued till about the year 1056, w^hen he removed to 
Chelmsford, then a new town, with the majority of his 
church. Having been an able and useful preacher in this 
place twenty years, he died, Jan. 14, 1677. He was a 
skilful physician, as wtU as an excellent mmister. His son 
Moses, w as minister of Braintree. Among the severest 
afllicrions, to which he was called, says Dr. Mather, was 
the loss of his concordance ; tliat is, of his wife, who was 
so expert in the Scriptures, as t. .ender any other concord- 


ance unnecessary. He published a catechism, entitled 
The Olive Branch Watered. — Magnalm, in. lli — 143. 
Jlist. Cal. vi. 239, 249 — Allen. 

FITCHES, or VETCHES ; a kind of tare. There are 
tw'o words in Hebrew w^hich our translators have rendered 
fitches, relsaeh and resmet : the first occurs only in Isaiah 
28: 25—27. and must be the name of some kind of seed j 
but the interpreters differ much in explaining it. Jerome, 
MaimonidcfS,.Jl. David ICimchi, and the rabbins, umlerstaad 
it of the ffifh. The gith was called by the Greeks nulanthion, 
and by the Latins nigella ; and is thus descnbe4 by Bal- 
lester; It is^ plant commonly met with in gardens, and 
growls to a cubit in height, and sometimes more, according 
to the richness of the soil. The leaves are small, like those 
of fennel, the flower blue, which disappearing, the ovary 
show's Itself on the top, like that of a poppy, furnished 
with litle horns, oblong, divided by membranes into several 
partitions, or ceils, in which are inclosed seeds of a very 
black color, not unlike those of the le'ek, but of a very fra- 
grant smcll.^’ And Ausonius observes, that its pungency 
is equal to that of pepper : — 

Est inter frugea nwrau pijter (Btjuiparens git. 

Pliny says it i.s of use in bakehouses, pistrinis, and that 
it affords a grateful seasoning to the bread. 33ie Jewish 
rabbins also mention the seeds among condiments, and 
mixed wdth bread. For this purjiose it was probably used 
in tlie time of Isaiah ; since the inhabilaiiis of those 
count nes, to this day, have a variety of rusks and biscuits, 
most of which are strewed on the top with the seed.s oi‘ 
sesamum, coriander, and wild garden .saffron. 

The other word is rendered fitches in onr translation of 
Ezek. 4: 9. j but m Exod. 9: 32. and Isaiah 26: 25, “ rye.^’ 

Some think it the spelt ; and this seems to be the most 
probable meaning of the Hebrew w'ord j at least it has the 
greatest number of interpreters from Jerome to Celsius. 
There are not, however, w'anting, who think it was rye ; 
aiAong whom, R. D. Knnchi, Ibllow'ed by Luther, and 
our English translators ; Dr. Geddes, too, has retained U, 
though he says that he is inclined to think that the spelt is 
preferable. 

Dr. Shaw thinks that this w'ord may signify rice. Has- 
seiquist, on the contrary, allirms iliat nee w'as brought into 
cultivation in Egypt under the Calq^is. T^iis, however, 
may be doubted. One W’ould think from the intercourse 
of ancient l^gypt with Babylon and with India, that this 
country could not be ignorant of a gram so w'ell suited to 
Its climate. — Watson. 

FIVE POINTS, are the five doctrines controverted 
betw*een the Arminians and Calvinists. (See Calvinism.) 
— JTend. Buck. 

FIX. The heart is fixed wdien it is pow'erfuUy capti- 
vated by love of Christ ; firmly depends on God’.s pro- 
mises, perfections, and new covenant relations, and has 
its thoughts and desires firmly settled on him. Ps. t}2; 5 
112: 7. — Bran'll. 

FLACIANvS j the followers of Matthias Flaiiiis lllyncus, 
Who flourished in the sixteenth century. He taught that 
original sin is the very suhslaiice of human natuie ; ami 
that the fall of man w'as an event which extinguished m 
the human mind every virtuous tendency, every noble 
faculty, and left nothing behind it but universal daikne>s 
and corruption. — Hend. Buck. 

FLAG, (Heb. achu,) occurs Gen. 41: 2, 18. Job 8: II. 
and snph, weeds, Exod. 2: 3, 5. Isaiah 19: 6. John 2. 5. 
The word aediu, in the first two instances, is lranslate*(l 

meadows,” and in the latter, flag.” It pndvably denotes 
the sedge, or long grass, which grows in the meadows ol 
the Nile, very grateful to the cattle. 

The word suph is called by A ben Ezra, “ a reed growing 
on the borders of the river.” Bochart, Fuller, llivctus, 
Ludolphus, and Junius and Tremellius, render it hy juncio, 
carex, or alga ; and Celsius thinks it the fucus or olgn. 
“ sea-weed.” Dr. Geddes says there i.s little doubt of it*' 
being the sedge called sari, which, as we learn from Theo- 
phrastus and Pliny, grows on the marshy banks of the 
Nile, and rises to the height of almost tw'o cubits. Thi>', 
indeed, agrees very well W'ith Exod 2: 3, 5. and tla‘ 
thickets of arundinaceous plants, at some small distances 
from the Red Sea, observed by Dr. Shaw j but the place 
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in Juiiali seems to require some subiiiariiie plant. — 

•FLAGELLANTS, (from tlx^ Latin Jlogellartj to beat,) 
tlie name of a famuieal sect in the thirteenth century, who 
thoii|.?hi that they could best expiate their sins by the severe 
discijdme of the scourge. Hamer, a hermit of rcrugia, 
IS said to have been its foundcrrin 12b0. He soon found 
followers in nearly all parts of Italy. Old and young, 
great and small, ran through the cities, scourging them- 
selves, and exhorting to repentance. Their number soon 
amounted to ten thousand, who went about, letl by priests, 
bearing banners and crosses. They went in thousands 
from country to country, begging alms. In 1261, they 
broke over the Alps in crowds into Germany, showed them- 
selves in Alcatia, Bavaria, Bohemia, and l*ohind ; and 
found there many imitaior.s. In 12116, a small band of 
I'iagellanls appeared inStrasburg, who, with coveied faces, 
V. Ill ppod themselves through the city, and at every cliurch. 
Tile jiriiices and higher clergy wei’i; little pleased with this 
lu'W fraternity, although it was favored by the people. The 
shMinoful ])iil)hc exposun'of the jierson l>y th(' Flagtdianis 
oileuded good manners ; their iravi'lliiig in such numbei^ 
aflbi'ded opportunity for seditious eommolious, and irregu- 
danties ol‘ all sorts; and their extortion of nhns wa.'* a tax 
upon the jieiieeful citizen. On this ac.count, both in Ger- 
many and in Italy, several princes forbade th(‘.s(‘ expeditions 
of the Flagellants. Tlie kings of Poland and Bolicnua 
(‘.\pelled them AVith violence tioiu their states, and tin* 
bislio])s strenuously opposed them. In spile ol this, the 
socu'ty continued umicr another lorm in .some of the Ira- 
ternitu's of the Bc^hn/ds, m (ii'rmany ami Fiunee, and in 
thti hi'giiuung ot the fifteenth eenturv, among the DroUnrs 
oj the Crass, so numerous in Thuringia, (‘-o called from 
wearing on Ihcir ck»tln’s a cross on tin* lircasi and on iln* 
back,) of whom ninety-one were burnt at once at Sari- 
gershausen, in lilt Tlie council, assembled at Con- 
slanei', biMween 1114 ami vas obliged to take 

di'cisu’e iiK’asurcs against them Since tlii*- time nothing 
mole has lu'cn hcaict of a fraternity ol’ this sort — llcnd. 
Burk. 

PI wVGELLATlON, has almost always been used lor 
tin* puinshmeiit of ( rurn's Its ajqiln alioii as a nn*au.s of 
religious penance is an olil oriental custom, adimfled into 
(‘orvupt ehiio lies, piu'tly beeuuse .self-lo>'meni vi as consider- 
ed salutary as the mortifying of the llesh, and partly be- 
cause both Christ and tin* apostles underwent .seourging. 
It het-ame, general in the eleventh <*enlnry, when Feler 
Damiaiii, of Rav'cniin, ahliot of the Beuedieime immasterv 
near Guhbio, afterwards cardinal bish(»p of Ostia, zealously 
recomnicmied scourging as an atonement fur sm, to 
(’liiislians generally, ami in ]»,irtieiil.ir to tin* monks, llis 
own exanijde, ami tin* fame of ins sanctity, lendcred hi ^ 
exhortations eHective. Clercy and laity, men and women, 
began to torture ihenisclyes with rods, and thongs, and 
chains They fix(‘d <*eriain times for the infliction of this 
dis(-ipline UjKm themselves Pniieos caused themselves 
to be scourged naked by their father eoufessors. It was 
considered ns (’(juivalcnl to every sort of expiation for 
past sins. Three thousand strokes, and the chanting of 
thirl V jH’intmilial p>alnjs, wen* dei'med .sutheient to can- 
eel tin* sins of a year ; tlnrty ihoiisaml sliokes, the sins 
ol ten years, Ac. An Italian widows, in the eleventh cen- 
tury. boasted that she had made cxpiatum by voluntary 
.scourging for one hundred years, for wha h, as the requi- 
site number, she had mtlieted on herself no few'cr than 
thrvf* hundred thousand slritres. The opinion was preva- 
lent, likewise, that, however great tin* guilt, hell might he 
escaped by self-inflicted pain, and the honor of pf’euliar 
holiness acquired I5y this means, flagellation oluained 
a charm in tlx* sight of the guilty ami ambition.s, which 
raised them above the diead both (»f sinning and suffer- 
ing, till these vain deceits of hypocrisy vanished before 
the clearc'r light of the gospel, of civilization, and know- 
ledge. See Fanatirism, fnj ihrnuthar of the Nat. TTisf. of En- 
thvsiasm — Ih'nd. llurk. 

FLAGONS. In Cant. 2- 5. the bride says, o stay me 
with flagons; comfort me with applc.s.’’ Mr Taylor sug- 
gcst.s that some kind of fruit seems to be intended. As 
one kind of gourd is by us called flagon, so might another 
kind, but of a similar genus, be formerly called. The 
68 


word occurs here without the uiserlxin ‘*of wine,’’ which 
IS added by on r translators ; but m Uosea 1 is added 
“of grapes,”— “ L< wing measures — (logons of gra])cs.” 
Might these, be grapes gathered into gouids v Or do tht*y 
mean w^jjie, as our traimlators ha*ve icndered llxan here; 
and have inserted the word wine in tlie other pUicc.s-*- 
thcreby fixing them to this sense / — ('nlmd. 

FLAMINES; an order or class of juicsl^ among i]m* 
ancient Homans, instituted, according to Plutarch, by Hd- 
muhis, and according to Livy, by Numa. They w(‘ie 
cho.sen by the p(‘opIe, and their inuuguratjon was pci form- 
ed by the .sovereign pontiff. Their number was originally 
three, but was afterwards increased to fifteen, the three 
first of whom, being talicn from the senate, were called 
FlamiHCs Majores ; and the twelve others, taken from tlx* 
]»eoplc, Flamims ]\]imrts. When tlie empcrois were dei- 
fied, they also had fbimcns, as Au^vsti. 'fbeir (or- 
dinary duties were to that the ancient and custumaiy 
honors were paid to the pnhlirly a e know* lodged deities, 
and that all clue resjieet was paid to the religion of the 
slate; but, in the ojuiuon of the Mip(*rstitions, tlx'y were, 
inve.sl(‘d with iiiteicst and influence with the god.s, which 
enabled them to mainlam ami exerci.-e a p(*wcrfiil ilo- 
iiiiiuon over the inimls of tlx* vnltnar —Ihud Buik. 

FLATTERY ; a servile ami fawning behavior, attend- 
ed w’lth servd(‘ conqdiaiices ami obseijuioustiess, in order 
to gain n person’s faxoi.- Ihnd. Hurl. 

FLAVEL, (John.) a ]mous ami popular divine, was 
born in Won'estcrshiK*, Kuglaml, in lt’)27 He wa*^ m 
eailv life religiouoly ediic.ued by liis (atber, and complet- 
ed bis piiblx (‘duealion at Oxloid. 1 laving devoti’d Imu- 
selt to the gospel nuiu tiv, he* was ^etlled at DejMford, in 
Jik)(t as asustant to Mr \V.il])late lie ajq>hcd himself 
here with groat diligeuee li» ]>astoial diiix's, while at the 
same tunc b's assiduity m ri'ading. mcdilaliou, and prayer, 
raised Inm to a high eminence* m ministerial qualifica- 
tions. On Mr, \\bdplnl('’.s dealh, lx* succeeded m tlx* rce- 
l(»ry. Ills first wife d>ing in chiklbirtli, he married again 
a year or two aft('rwards, ami n this ronix'xion was \ery 
}in])py . she al.so being removed, he manx'd a third, and 
sub.scquciitlya fouitli time In lliori, he accepted a niian- 
iirions aixl jircssing call to rcuxnc to Dai inxmth, where 
lx* reecived a much sinalJer slipe'mi, bill had a larg(*r field 
t)f iisefnines*' In ftioti, Air Allen Gear, was settled ns 
Ins as.sistnnt, by an order from U’hitehall, walh whom Mr. 
Flav(*l lived in great harmony, tlx* labors of the ministry 
being divid(*d belw’een tlx‘m. Of bis jireaehmg at this 
tinx*, om* of his most |ud.*ious heareis remarked, “that 
persons inu.''t hav(‘ a v('r\ soft head, or a very hard heart, 
or both, that e(»ukl sit midi'r Mr l•'lavel’s ministiy unaf- 
fected.” 

Mr. Flavel wmsmasler of the vaiious controversies of the 
day on all jioints of im])oilarx '’ m theology. He w^as well 
ac(juainlcd with the school divinity. In the oriental lan- 
guages, lx* was singularly well vi*rsed and exact. He had 
oix* waiy of improving his kmnvk'dge woriliy of mutation : 
whenever in ciaivx r.sation, any remarkable fact, nr state- 
ment was rt*1atr‘d, and he w'os familiar with the rclatcr, 
lie would request liim to reynml it again, and insert it in 
his conmion placi* hook. By this method, among others, 
he act umulated rich matmials for the pulpit, and the 
jiress In prayer, his gift wms excellent, and he alwmys 
brought to It, a broken heart, and moving atfc'ctions. 

When tlx* act of uniformity turned him out of his situ- 
ation, he did not forsake his floek. but seized every oppor- 
tuiuiy of mini.stering to their spiritual neecs.sities. His 
eoUeagiie dying soon after, the wdxile earc devolved on 
him. On the exeeiuion of the Oxford act, he was com- 
p(*llrd to remove five miles from Dartmouth to Slapton, 
where hr was out of the reach of legal disturbance, and 
where many ol his fonner flock, in spite of seventy of 
the laws, resorted to him, and he at times stole into the 
towm to visit them. He was invited to preach in a w'ood 
near Exeter, but seareely was the sermon Ix'gun, before 
the enraged enemies broke in, and lie narrow ly csca[>cci. 
Many of his hearers wmre taken and fined, hut the re.st, 
undismayed, took Mr. Flavel to another w^ood, w here he 
preached to them without interruption. When a p?spitfi 
occurred he returned to Dartmouth and preached fh*ely ; 
but persecution being renewed, he w'ciit to Loixlou Dur* 
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mg his passage, a violent storm arose, and prevailed, so 
that all nope was extinguished without a change of the 
*wdnd, which, while Mr. Flavel was supplicating in the ca- 
bin, was granted ; for no sooner had he ceased, than one 
came down from the deck exclaiming, Peliverance ! De- 
liverance ! God is a God hearing prayer ! In a moment 
the wind is become fair wesi!’^ Arriving safely in Lon- 
don, Mr. Flavel found many friends, much work, and 
great encouragement ; but being sought after, narrowly 
escaped arrest, and returned to Dartmouth. He had af- 
terward urgent calls to settle in London, from two large 
and wealthy congregations; but he decided to stay with 
his poor people in Dartmouth. 

In 1687, when James II. thought best to dispense with 
the penal laws, Mr. Flavel came forth from obscurity, and 
shone like a beacon of flame on the summit of a hill. He 
allowed himself little recreation : for time now seemed 
truly a precious jewel to be improved at any rate. But 
he was equally zealous in the closet, as in the pulpit. He 
was a mighty wrestler with God, especially for a blessing 
on his sermons and books, that they might be the means 
of the conversion of sinners: and he frcqutnuly had let- 
ters announcing the joyful fact that his labors were not 
in vain. He lived to see the miion between the Presby- 
terian and Independent churches, in 1691, but while ro- 
joiemg in that event , he found the hand of death upon 
him, and calmly saying, ‘‘ I know that it will be well with 
me,” expired without a groan. He is best known by his 
works on “ Keeping the heart,” “ Token for Moiirner.s,” 
“ Husbandry Spiritualized,” and Navigation Spiritualiz- 
ed.” — Middlfitorij vol. iv. 48. 

FLAX; (KGh, phantah, Exod. 9: :il. Levit. 13: 47, 48, 
52,59. Deut.22: 11. Joshua2: 6. Judges 15: 14. Prov. 3L: 

33. Isaiah 19: 9. 42: ,3. 
43: 17. Jer.l3: 1. Ezek. 
40: 8. 44: 17, 18. Hosea 
2. 5, 9. Gr. linon, Matt. 
12: 20 Kev, 6 ;) a 
plant very common, and 
too well known to need a 
descri[)tjon. It i.s a ve- 
getable upon which the 
industry of mankind has 
been cxcrci.sed with the 
greatest success and uti- 
lity. On passing a held 
of it, one is struck with 
astonishment when he 
con.siders that this ap- 
parently insignificant 
plant may, by the lalxir 
and ingenuity of man, 
be made to as.su me an 
entirely new form and 
appearance, and to con- 
tribute to plea.sure and 
health, by mmishing ns 
with agreeable and ornamental apparel. This word, Mr. 
Parkhurst thinks, is derived from the VGrh ^hasth, to strip j 
because the substance which we term Jlaz is properly the 
bark or fibrous part of the vegetable, pilled or stripped 
off the stalks. From time immemorial, Egypt Avas cele- 
brated for the production or manufacture of flax. Wrought 
into garments, it constituted the principal dress of the in- 
habitants, and the priests never put on any other kind of 
clothing. The fine linen of Egypt is celebrated in all 
ancient authors, and its superior excellence mentioned in 
the sacred Scriptures. 'Phe manufacture of flax i.s still 
carried on in that country, and many writers take notice 
of it. Rabbi Bcu]amin Tudcla mentions the manufactory 
at Damiata ; and Kginont and Hcyman describe the arti- 
cle as being of a beautiful color, and so finely spun that 
the lhread.s are hardly discernible.— Watson. 

FLEA; (Heh, pkrosh, 1 Sam. 24: 14. 26:20.) It seems, 
says Mr. Parkhur.st, an evident derivative from phra, free, 
and fo$h, to Uapy bomd, or skip, on account of its agility 
in leaping or skipping. David likens himself to this in- 
sect ; importing that while it would cost Saul much pains 
to catch him, he would obtain but very little advantage 
from it. — Watson. 


FLECHIER, (Esprit,) a celebrated French prelate 
and preacher, was born in 1632, at Femes, near Avignon. 
He first became known in the capital of France ^ a 
Latin poem, on the famous Carousal, given by Louis XIV. 
in 1662. His Sermons and Funeral Orations soon raised 
him to such a pitch of reputation, that the duke of Mon- 
tausier recommended him to fill the office of reader to 
the dauphin. It was not till 1685, that he obtained the 
bishopric of Lavaur. When the monarch gave it to him, 
he said, Do not be surprised that I have been so tardy 
in rewarding your merit ; I was loath to be deprived of 
the pleasure of hearing you preach.” In 1687, he was 
removed to tlie bishopric of Nimes. In his Episcopal 
character he gained the love of even the Protestants of 
his diocese, by his uniform piety, charily, and mildness. 
He died in 1710. Flechier has been called the French 
Isocrates ; liis eloquence partakes, indeed, of the beauties 
and defects of that of the Grecian orator. His principal 
works are, A History of Theodosius the Great ; A Life of 
Cardinal Ximenes ; Funeral Orations ; and Sermons. — 
Davenport. 

FLKCHIERE, DE LA, (Rev. John William,) was born 
at Nyon, in Switzerland, on the I2th of Sf‘ptembcr, 1729. 
He was very early the subject of serious impressions, 
which, however, (as is too frequently the case,) impercep- 
tibly wore ofl’. His youth was marked by his great love 
of learning. After .sjicnding the whole of the day in 
reading and stuily, his nights were frequently devoted to 
meditation ; ami, by means of memorandums, he retained 
much of what he had perused during the day. This mode 
of proceeding gave him lhat clas.sical taste, and that ac- 
cumulated and extensive knowledge, for which he was so 
justly celebrated. His parents, perci iving his principles 
to be good, and his rnmd comprehen.sive, designed him 
for a minister of the establishment of the church of Eng- 
land, but hd iirefencd a military life. When his father 
refused to grant permission to his going into the army, 
he scl off to Li.shon, accepted of a captairds commis.sio'n, 
and engaged to servo ilie king of Portugal, on board a 
man of war wdiich was going to Brazil ; but, by the in- 
terposition of Providence, was jircvenled ; for the morn- 
ing on which the vessel was to sail, the servant, on wait- 
ing on him, scalded Mr. I'dcchiin’e’s leg so much, that he 
was unable to move from his bed for several weeks. Thus 
his hopes being cut ofl’, he gave up all idea of becoming 
a .soldier. In the year 1751, his views began to change, 
and, as his mind became more impressed with a sense of 
divine goodness, he det(‘rmined on devoting his life to the 
glory of God ; and acconlingly, as soon a.s he could, he 
consulted with the Rev. Mr. Wesley, and other pious men, 
on lhat important subject, who advised him to follow the 
dictates of his conscience. He therefore dedicated him- 
self to the imjxirtant work of the ministry ; and in March, 
1757, received deacon’s orders, and priest’s orders on the 
.same month, from the hands of tlie bishop of Bangor. 
He now began to preach both in English and French. 
Three years after bus ordination, Mr. Flecliiere was pre- 
sented to the living of Madely ; a place for which, by his 
rare endowments, he was highly qualified. There he per- 
formed the work of an evangelist, and lost no opportunity 
of declaring the truths of the gospel. Those who en- 
deavored to escape his vigilance, he pursued to every cor- 
ner of his parish, warning and entreating them to flee 
from the wrath to come. Some made it an excuse for not 
attending the church service on a Sunday morning, that 
they could not wake early enough to get their families 
ready ; which inconvenience he remedied by “ taking a 
bell in his band, and, at five o’clock in the morning, go- 
ing round the most distant parts of the parish, and invit- 
ing all the inhabitants to the house of God.” Notwith- 
standing the evident pains he took, he saw but little fruit 
of his labor ; and was much persecuted by some of the 
private gentlemen, by some of the neighboring clergy, 
and even by magistrates. Placards were posted on the 
church doors, charging him with rebellion and schism, 
and of being a disturber of the public peace. NotwdUi- 
standing these continued revilings, he reviled not again, 
but bore his persecutions with the mildness and resigna- 
tion of a Christian. His daily walks were among the 
fatherless, and the widows, and the oppressed. 
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In the summer of Mr. Flechiere, with Mr. Ireland, 
one of his most intimate friends, visited France, Italy, 
and Switzerland. Passing through the south of France, 
he w'^ent on foot to sec the Protestants in the Cevennes 
mountains, whose fathers had suffered so much in the 
Cause of truth. Towards the close of the summer he re- 
turned to England ; when, at the request of Lady Hun- 
tingdon, he undertook the superintendence of her semi- 
nary for educating young men for the ministry, at Tre- • 
v'^cka, in Wales. In 1770, he w^ent there to reside, but 
shortly afterwards resigned that situation, on account of 
some tlifference wdth Lady Huntingdon ; and he then la- 
bored with eminent success among the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists. Soon after this event his health became so bad as 
to oblige him again to visit Switzerland. That journey 
he therefore undertook ; and after finding great benefit 
from the change of climate, he returned to England, when 
he was introduced to the presence of a lady with wdiom 
he had been previously acquainted, and was so much 
pleased with her piety and good sense, that he offered 
her his hand : and in 17S1, they wv.re united, and soon 
after returnea to Madcly. Mr. Flechiere had for many 
years seen, with regret and pain, the disconsolate condi- 
tion of poor children who were iinmstrucied j and at-cor- 
dingly opened a school-room for them in Madely WtKxl, 
winch was the last public work in which he w^as employ <*d. 
The heallh of Mr. Flechiere now declined, and on the 
14th of August, he expired, in a sure and certain 
hope of a joyftd resurrection. In him the world lost a 
man possessed of many accomplishments ; and the Chris- 
tian church a member, whose piety, lowliriessof mind, ami 
meek and quirt spirit, entitled him to the esteem of ])osieri- 
ty. — See Benson^ s Life nf Flerhipre, — Jones's ('hris. 

FLEF 4 TWOOD, (William,) an eminent prelate, and 
eloquent preacher, suniamcd “ The silver tongued,” was 
born in lb, 'll), in the I'ower of London, where his father 
resided j was educated at Eton and King^s college. Cam- 
bridge ; and, after having held several valuable but minor 
preferments, was made bishop of St. Asaph, in 170b. 
From St. Asaph he w^as translated to Ely, in 1714. He 
died in 1723. He is said to have excelled in every virtue 
tliat constitutes a wise man, and in all the graces that 
adorn the Christian. In his political sentiments he was 
liheral, classing with Iloadley and Tillotson. He was 
very learned, though chiefly distinguished as an antiqua- 
ry. His principal works are. An Essay on Miracles ; lii- 
scnptionuai Antiqnnrunri Syllogc j Chronicon Pretiosnm, 
or an Account of English Money j and Practical Pis- 
courses. — Jones's Chris. Biug. ; Darrnport. 

FLEMING, (UonEKT.) This (Extraordinary man was 
born at Bathens, Scotland, in lb30, of pious parents, who 
took great care of his early education. He studied phi- 
losophy at the university of Edinburgh, and divinity at 
St. Andrew^s, under the excellent IJntheriord. His faiuil- 
ties were rich and profound, and his attainments of a 
corriLspondent order ; but all learning was valued by him 
only as it conducted him to the knowledge of God ; to 
whom ht* had at a very early age consecrated his heart. 
For in the language of his biographer, ‘Mt was but a 
little time that he had dwelt in this w-Eorld, before God 
dwell in him, and he in God, and that so evidently in the 
exercise of Christian graces, that little more doubt was 
made of his being born asitihi from above, than of his be- 
ing born of woman.’' His first past(:»ral charge was at 
Cumbnslang, in Clydesdah*. He was one of four hundred 
ministers rc]C(!ted by the Glasgow act after the Ke.st ora- 
tion of Charles IT. He had then a wbfe and seven chil- 
dren to support ; but he committed them with himself to 
the providential care of his heavenly Master, and found 
him faithful. He was imprisoned in the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, in lb73, but after a while being liberated, he 
Avent to Holland, where he succeeded the famous Mr. 
Brown, as pastor of the Scots congregation at Rotterdam. 
ll«*re, as hi.s activity was great, so was his success in Avin- 
ning souls. “The sun stood still,” says his biographer, 
“ all the time in AA’hich he had no design for God’s glory 
on fool.” He died July 15, 1094, aged sixty-three; leav- 
ing behind him several works, of which the most remark- 
ahlc is “The Fulfilling of the Scriptures.” — Middleton, 
vol. iv. by. 


FLEMINGIANS, or Flantuitans ; a set of rigid Ana- 
baptists, who acquired this name m llic sixtciuith century, 
because most of them were natives of Flanders, by way 
of distinction from the Walerlandians. (S(.‘e Water- 

LANDiANS.) — Hend. 

FLESH; a term of great moment m the Scriptures. 
An eminent critic has enumerated no less than six dil- 
ferent meanings which it bears in tlie sacred writings, and 
lor whhdi, he affirms, there will not be Ibimd a single au- 
thority in any profane writer: J. It sometimes denotes 
the whole body considered as animated, as in Matt. 2(>. 
41, “The spirit is Avilbng, but lln^ flesh is W’cak.” 2. It 
.sometimes means a humna being, aq in Luke 3: b, “ All 
flesh shall see tlie salvation ol‘ God.” 3. Sometimes a 
person’s kindred collectively considered, as in Rom. 11: 
11, “If by any means I may jirovoke tliem which are my 
flesh.” 4. Sometimes any thing of an external or cere- 
monial nature, as opposed to that Ailiich is internal and 
moral, as in Gal. 3:’‘3, “ Having begun in the Spirit, 
are ye now made perfect in the flesh 5. The .sensitive 
part of our nature, or that which is the scat of ajipelile, 
as in 2 Cor. 7: 1 , “ Let iis cleanse ourselves from all filthi- 
n(Lss of the flesh and spirit Avhere there con be no doubt 
that the pollutions of the flesh must he those of the appe- 
tites, bmng opposed to the pollutions of the spirit, or those 
of the passions, b. It is emjiloyed to denote the inw’ard 
principle of moral prnvity of AAhatever kind. Thus 
among the Avorks of the flesh, (Gal. 5: 19 — 21,) are num- 
bered not only adultery, loriucation, iinclcanness, lascivi- 
ousness, drunkenness, and revellmgs, A^'hich all relate to 
criminal mdulgonee of ap]ietite, but idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, cmnlalions, wrath, strife, seditions, here- 
sies, envymgs. and murders, Avhich are manifestly vices 
ol a (liflerent kind, and partake more ol the diabolical na- 
ture than ol the beastly. Hence “ in the flesh,” is a phrase 
used to denote the condition of all Avho are not renew’ed 
liy the Spirit of God. .lohn 3: f>. Rom. 7: IS. 8: 1. — 
IVatSfjn ; Jones. 

FLEUR y, (CLAimE, Aebe,) a divine and historian, 
born at Fajis, in 1040, Aiais an advocate, but subsequently 
look orders, became preceptor to the princes of Conti, and 
th(‘ count de Vcrmandois, and su.. pjcceplor to the duke 
of Burgundy and his royal brothers. In his character he 
greatly resc’inbled his eelebrnted associate, the pious, hum- 
ble, and amiable Fenelon. He obtained the abbey of Lix: 
Bieii, and the })riory of Argcnieuil, and aa^is for six years 
confe.ssor to the youthful Louis XV. Many other prefer- 
ments AA'crc offered him, but he refused them ; not wishing 
to expose himself to the temptations of a more public life. 
Of Fleury, it has been Irulv said, “ Glonficavit ilium Beus 
in'conspectum regiim.” He died in 1722. His most im- 
portant works are, Ecckisiastical History, thirteen vols. 
4lo; Manners of the Israclitiis ; Manners of the Chris- 
tians ; and a Treatise on Tublic Law\ — .Tones's Chris. Biog ; 
Davenport. 

FLIES. The kinds of flies arc exceedingly numerous ; 
some ^ith tw'o, and some Avith four. Agings. They abound 
111 Avann and moist regions, as in Egypt, Chaldea, Pales- 
tine, and in the middle regions of Africa ; and during the 
rainy seasons are very troublesome. In the Hebrew 
Senptures, or in the ancient versions, are seven kinds of 
insects, which Bochart classes among musm, or flies. 

2. M. Sonmiii, speaking of Egypt, says, “ Of insects 
there the most troublesome are the flies. Both man and 
beast are cruelly tormented with them. No idea can be 
formed of their obstinate rapacity when they wish to fix 
upon come part of the body. It is in vain to drive them 
away ; they return again in the self-same moment : and 
their nerseverance \A'earie.s out the most patient spirit. 
They like to fasten themselves in preference on the cor- 
ners of the eye, and on the edge of the eyelid ; lender 
parts, towards which a gentle moisture attracts them.” 
The Egyptians paid a superstitions worship to j^everal 
sorts of flies and insect^. If then, such AX’as the supersti- 
tious homage of this people, nothing could be more deter- 
minate than the jifllgment brought upon them by Moses. 
They were punished by the very things they revered ; and 
though they boasted of spells and charms^ yet they could 
not ward off the evil. 

3. How intoleritble n olague of flics can prove, is evi- 
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dent from the fact, that whole districts liave been laid 
waste by them. Such was the fate of Myiins in Fonia, 
and of Alamas. The inhabitants were forced to quit 
these cities, not being able to stand against the dies and 
gnats with which they were pestered. Trajan was obiig» 
cd to raise the siege of a city in Arabia, before which 
he had sat down, being driven away by the swarrns of 
these insects. Hence different people had deities whose 
office, it was to defend them against dies. Among these 
may be reckoned Baalzcbub, the fly-god of Ekron : Her- 
cucles muscarum afmetor, Hercules, the expeller of dies 
and hence Jupiter had the titles of apomnios, mmagros^ 
muiorhows, because lie was supposed to expel flies, and 
especially to clear his temples of these insects. 

4. Solomon ob.s(*rve.s, “ Dead llics cause the apolhecary\s 
ointment to stink,” Eccles. 10: 1. A fact well known,” 
says Scheuchzerj “wherefore apothecaries lake care to 
prevent flies from coming to their syrups and other fer- 
mentable preparations. For in aft insects there is an 
acrid volatile salt, which, mixed with sweet or even alka- 
line substances, excites them to a brisk intestine motion, 
disposes them to fermentation, and to putn'scence itself j 
by which the more volatile principles fly off, leaving the 
grosser behind : at the same time, the taste and odor are 
changed, the agreeable to fetid, the sweet to insipid.” 
This verse is an illustration, by a very appropriate simili- 
tude, of the concluding assertion in the preceding chapter, 
that “ one sinner destroyeth much good,” as one dead fly 
spoils a whole vessel of i^irecioii.s ointment, which, in east- 
ern countries, was considered as very valuable, 2 Kings 
20: 13. The application of this proverbial expression to a 
person’s good name, Avhich is elsewhere compared to 
sweet ointment, (ICccles. 7: 1. Cant 1: 3.) is remarkably 
si^iificant. As a fly, though a (Urniiiutivc creature, can 
taint and corrupt much precious perfume ; so a .small 
mixture of folly and indiscretion will tarnish the reputa- 
tion of one who, in other resjTects, is very wise and honor- 
able ; and so much the inor<’, lu'cause of the malignity 
and ingratitude of mankind, wiio are disposed rather to 
censure one error, than to commend many excellencies, 
and from whose minds one small miscarriage is suflicient 
to blot out the memory of all other deserts. It concerns 
us, therefore, to conduct ourselves uublamably, that we 
may not by the least oversight or folly blemish our pro- 
fession, or cause it to be oflensivc to others. — Watson. 

F LOC K. ( See Siieciieri) .) 

FLOOD. (See Deluge j Ark.) 

FLOOR, for threshing ^ain, or threshing-floor, is fre- 
quently mentioned in Scripture. This was a place in the 



open air, in which grain was threshed, by means of a cart 
or sledge, or some other instrument, drawn by oxen. The 
threshing-floors among the Jews were only, as they are to 
this day in the East, round level plats of ground in the 
oj^n air, where the grain was trodden out by oxen . Thus 
Gideon’s floor appears to have been in the open air, 
(Judges 6: 37 ;) and also that of Araunah the Jebusite, (2 
Sam. 24;) otherwise it would not have been a proiier place 
for erecting an altar, and offering sacntices. In Hosea 
13: 3, we read of the chaff* which is driven by the whirl- 
wind from the floor. The circumstance of the threshing- 


floor’s being exposed to the agitation of the wind seems to 
be the principal reason of its Hebrew name. It appears, 
therefore, that a threshing-floor, which is rendered m our 
textual translation, “ a void place,” might well be near 
the entrance of tlie gate of Samaria, and a ^po|^r situa- 
tion in which the kings of Israel and Judah might hear 
the prophets, 1 Kings 22: 10. 2 Chron. IS: 9. 

An instrument sometimes used in Palestine and the 
East, to force the corn out of the ear, and bruise the straw, 
was a heavy kind of sledge, made of thick boards, and 
furnished beneath with teeth of stone or iron, Isa. 41: 
15. The sheaves being laid in order, the sledge was drawn 
over the straw by oxen, and at the same time threshed out 
the grain, and cut or broke the straw into a kind of cliafl*. 
An instrument in the East is still used for the same pur- 
pose. This sledge is alluded to in 2 Sam. 12: 31. Isa. 
28; 27., 41: 15. Amos 1: 3. Dr. Lowth, in his Notes on 
Isaiah 28: 27, 28, observes, that four methods of threshing 
are mentioned in this passa^, by different instruments • 
the flail, the drag, the wain, and the treading of the cattle. 
The staff*, or flail, was used for the infirnnora semina, the 
grain that was loo lender to be treated in the other me- 
thods. The drag consisted of a sort of frame of strong 
planks, made rough at the bottom with hard stones or 
iron ; it was drawn by horses or oxen ovei the sheaves on 
the flcKir, the driver sitting upon it. The warn was nearly 
similar to this instrument, but had wheels with iron teeth, 
or edges, like a saw. The Iasi method is well Imow’n from 
the law of Moses, which forbids the ox to be muzzled 
when he treadetli out the corn. 

Niebuhr, in liis* Travels, gives the following description 
of a machine which the people of Egypt use at this day 
for tlH-cshing out their gnun : “ This machine,” says he, 
“ is called wflmdsj'. It has three rollers, which turn on 
their axles ; and each of them is furnished with some irons, 
round and flat. At the beginning of June, Mr. Forskall 
and I .several tirae.s saw, in the environs of Dsjise, liow 
corn wa.s threshed m Egypt. Every peasant chose for 
himself, in the open field, a smooth plat of ground, from 
eighty to a hundred paces in circumference. Hither was 
brought, on camels or asses, the corn in sheaves, of wffiich 
was formed a ring of six or eight feet wide, and two higli. 
Tw'o oxen were made to ilraw over it again and again tlie 
sledge, trainean, above mentioned j and this was done 
with the greatest convenience to the driver ; for he was 
seated in a chair fixed on the sledge. Tw^o such parcels 
or layers of corn arc threshed out m a day, and they move 
each of them as many as eight times, with a w'oodcn fork 
of five prongs, which they call meddre. Afterw^ards they 
throw the straw into the middle of the ring, where it forms 
a heap, which gniw's bigger and bigger. When the first 
layer is threshed, they replace the straw in the ring, and 
thresh it as before. Thus the straw becomes every time 
smaller, till at last it rc.scmble.s chopped .straw. After this, 
with the fork just do.scribed, they cast the whole .some 
yards from thence, and against the wind ; which driving 
back the straw, the corn and the ears not threshed out fall 
apart from it, and make another heap. A man collects 
the cExls of dirt, and other impurities to which any com 
adheres, and throws them into a sieve. They afterwards 
place in a ring the heaps, in which a good many entire 
ears are still found, and drive over them, for four or five 
hours together, ten couple of oxen joined two and two, till 
by absolute trampling they have separated the grains, 
which they throw into the air with a shovel to cleanse 
them.” — Watson. 

FLORINIANS, or Flobiniani, .so called from Florinus, 
a priest of Rome, said to be a di.sciple of Pfflycarp. This 
sect was a branch of the Valentinians in the second cen- 
tury . ( See V ALENTiNi ANs .) — WUHams. 

FLORUS, (Gessius,) succeeded Albinus in the govern- 
ment of Judea, A. D. 54. His excesses exasperated the 
Jews beyond patience, and forced them to rebel against 
the Romans, A. D. 60. He is thought to have left Judea, 
when Vespasian went there, A. D. 67. — CaJmet. 

FLOUR. (See Bread ; Cakes ; Offerings ; &c.) 

FLOURISH j to bud, spring forth; appear beautiful 
as a flower, Sol. Song 7; 12. Christ’s crown flourisMh 
when his authority and glory are signally dismayed, and 
many become his faithful, loving, and obedient subjects, 
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Ps. 132: 18. The church Jlourisheth when the ordinances 
are pure and powerful, her ministers faithful, wise, and 
diligent, and her members mightily increase, and walk 
as becomes the Gospel, Sol. Song 6; 11. Men in general 
fmrUh when th<;y appear gay in youth, and prosper and 
increase in w’isdoin, honor, wealth, or pleasure, Ps. 90; 0, 
and 92: 7. Saints Jhuribh when their grace, comforts, and 
good works more and more abound, Isa. 60: 14. — Bromn. 

FLOWERS. (1.) A running of blood. Lev. 15; 24. 
(2.) The open, fragrant, and beautiful buds of some vege- 
tables. Flowers are very delightful, but easily and quick- 
ly fade, James 1: 10. Men in general are like fmvers: 
in youth and prosperity how blooming, delightful, and 
glorious ! but how quickly does trouble or deatli mar 
their beauty, and bereave them of wealth, honor, or life, 
Job- 14: 2. Isa. 40; 6, and 28: 1. Jam. 1; 10, 11. — Brown. 

FLUTE ; a musical instrument, sometimes mentioned 
in Scripture by the names Clialil, Machalath, Masrokoth, 
and Huggab. The last word is generally translated or- 
gan ; but Calmct thinks it was nothing more than a flute ; 
though his description of it corresponds to “ the Pandean 
])ipe.s,” w^hich are extremely ancient, and were perhaps 
the original organ. 

There is notice taken in the gospels, of players on the 
liute, [Eng. Trans, minstrels,) who were collected at 
funerals y See Matt. 9: 23, 24. The rabbins say, that it 
was not allowable to have less than two players on the 
flute, at the funeral of person.^ of the meanest condition, 
beside a professional woman hired to lament j and Jose- 
l)hus relates, that a false report of his death being spread 
sit Jerussilein, several persunSi hired players on the flute, 
by way of preparation for his funeral. In the Old Testa- 
ment, however, we sec nothing like it. The Jews proba- 
bly borrowed the ou.stom from the Romans. When it 
was an old woman who died, they used trumpets ; but 
flutes when a young ivomari was to be buried. — Calmet. 

FLUX, (BJ..OODV,) another najne for the dysentery, Acts 
28; 8. 

FOAM ; to cast forth as a. raging sea. Foaming at the 
mouth IS expressive of rage, or tormenting inward pain. 
Mark 9: K), Seducers fonm out their own shame, when, 
from a corrupt hfuirt, and with rage again.sl Christ and 
his wa}'s, they publisli their vain and erroneou.s diKttrine.s, 
mid indulge them.selves in shameful practices, Jude 13. 
The king of Samaria was cut ofl as the foam of water. 
Some of their last kings were basely murdered ; and 
lloshca, the Inst, was easily and quickly destroyed, and 
re(luc(‘d to abject slavery, Hos. 10: 7. — Brown. 

FOLD; a house, or small enclosure, for flocks to rest 
together m by night or at noon, Isa. 13: 20. The coun- 
try which a nation possessctli and dwelleth together in, is 
called their fold, Jer. 23: 3. The church and ordinances 
of Christ are as a fold : there his .sheep or people are ga- 
thered together ; th<‘y enter by him as the door, and have 
strict union, and delightful society, and pleasant refresh- 
ment and rest together, and am surrounded with Ins pro- 
tection and laws, John 10; 1. — Brown. 

FOLI.-OW. Tio jolhnv the Lord is to choose him as our 
portion, observe his laws, imitate his perfections, and 
cleave to his worship, Jer. 17: 16. To folhrw Christ, the 
Lamb of God, is, under the direction and influence of his 
word and Spirit, to depend on his righteoii.snc.s.s and 
strength, mutate liis example, and cleave dose to his truth 
and ordinances, (Rev. 14: 4 ;) or to die with him, John 
13: 36. To follmv fal.se gods is idolatrously to honor and 
worship them, Judg. 2: 12. God’s goodness and mefey 
foilmo the saints ; in the exercise thereof he constantly at- 
tends, supports, and relieves them; forgives their sins, 
protects them from danger, and bestows on them grace 
and glory, Ps. 23: 6. Our good works follow us into 
heaven ; though they do not go before, to purchase our 
entrance, yet we there obtain the pleasant and gracious 
reward of them, Rev. 13; 14. — Brmvn. 

FO, FOE, FOHF, i.s revered in China as the founder of 
a religion, which was introduced into China in the first 
century of the Christian era. According to traflition, he 
was born in Cashmere, about the year B. C, 1027. While 
his mother was in travail, the stars ivere darkened, and 
nine dragons descended from heaven. He was bom from 
her right side, and immediately after the birth she (fied. 


At the moment of his entrance into the world, he stood 
upright on his feet, stepped forward seven paces, and 
pointing one hand to heaven, and the other to the earth, 
spoke distinctly these words ; — “ None m heaven or earth 
deserves adoration besides me.” In his seventeenth year 
he married three wives, and became the lather of a son ; 
but in his nineteenth year he left his family, and went 
with four wise men into the wilderness. When thirty, he 
was deified ; and, confirming his doctrines by pretended 
miracles, collected an immense number of disciples round 
him, and spread his doctrines throughout the East. His 
prie.sts and disciples w'ere called in China Seng, in Tarta- 
ry Lamas, in Siam Tulapoins, and in Europe Bonzes. In 
the seventy-ninth year of his age, perceiving that his end 
was approaching, Fo declared to his disciples, “ That 
hitherto lie had spoken only in enigmatical and figurative 
language ; but that now, being about to take leave of 
them, he would unveil to them the mysteries of his doc- 
trine. Knor^^ then,” said he, “ that there is no other prin- 
ciple of all things but the void and nothing; that from 
nothing all things have sprung, and to nothing all must 
return ; and there all our liopes mu.st end.” This final 
declaration of Fo divided his disciples into three sects. 
Some founded on it an atheistical sect ; the greater part 
adhered to Ins ancient doctrines ; while others made a 
di.stmction between an exoteric and an esoteric doctrine, 
which they endeavored to bring into harmony. 

The exoteric doctrine of Fo contains his system of mo- 
rality. It dislingmslies between good and evil : he who 
has done good during Ins life will be rew^arded after death ; 
and he who has done evil will be punished, lie gave his 
followers only these five precept.s : — Not to kill any living 
creature ; not to take the properly of another ; to avonl 
impurity and unehastity ; not to speak falsely ; and to ab- 
.stain from wine. They arc taught the practice of chanty ; 
the merit accruing from the building of temples and con- 
vents; and the punishment of their souls entering into 
the bodies of the vilest and most unclean animals if they 
commit sin. 

The pnncqial esoteric or secret doctrines, into which 
hut few are initiated, a^e the following : — The origin and 
end of all things is the void and nothing. The first hu- 
man beings have sprung from nothing, an<l are returned 
to nothing. The void eonstitiues our being. All things, 
living and inanimate, eonstitiUc one whole; difiermg 
from each other not in essence, but only in form and 
qualities. 1'he original essence of all things is pure, un- 
changeable, highly subtle, and simple, and, because it is 
simple, the perfection of all other beings. It is perfect, 
and therefore exists in an uninterrupted quiet, without 
possessing virtue, power, or intelligence ; nay, its very 
essence consists in the absence of intelligence, activity, 
and want or desire. Whoever desires to be happy, must 
constantly endeavor to conquer themselves, and become 
like the original essence. To accomplish this, he must 
accustom himself not to act, desire, feel, nor think. The 
great precept was — endeavor to annihilate thyself; for, as 
soon as ilum ceases! to be thyself, thou bt:comcsl one with 
God, and returnest into his being. The other followers of 
Fo adopt the doctrine of the void and nothing, and the 
transmigration of souls ; but teach that they enter ulti- 
mately the da* of SamaiuBans, and finally appear in the 
bodies of peri’ect Samanoeans, who have no more crimes 
to expiate, and need no longer to revere the gods, who are 
only the .servants of the Supreme God of the universe. 
This Supreme unoriginated Being cannot be represented 
by any image; neither can he be worshipped, liecause he 
is elevated above all worship ; but his attributes may be 
represented, adored, and worshipped. Hence the source 
of the worship of images by the natives of India, and of 
the multitude of particular tutelary deities in China. All 
the elements, the changes of the weather, &;c, have each 
its particular genius ; and all these gods are servants or 
officers of the Supreme God, Semg-wang-Man. 

The public W'Orship of Fo, wdiich bee^ime a national re- 
ligion, is called, in India, Brahmanism. — ITend. Burk. 

FOLLY, according to Mr. TiOcke, consists in tlu* draw- 
ing of false conclusions from just principles, by which it 
is distinguished from madness, which draws iic-f conclu- 
sions from false principles. But this seems too confined 
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a definition. Folly, in its most general acceptation, de- 
notes a weakness of intellect or apprehension, or some 
partial absurdity in sentiment or conduct. (See Fool ; 
Foolish Speaking ; Evil; Sin.) Bend. Buck. 

FOOD. Questions concerning meats and drinks have 
occasioned much angry and bitter contention, both in the 
Jewish and Chnstian church. Undue importance h^ 
often, no doubt, been attached to certain distinctions in 
these matters, and many have fieen scrupulously nice 
about what they might eat and drink, while they seem to 
have forgotten that the kingdom of heaven consisted of 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
Olhens, however, have erred on llie other hand, by de- 
.spising all attention to such things, as loo trilling to de- 
serve regard. Ihit it riiusi ceriaiidy be admitted, that 
the f(H)d by which man is supported and nourished, is not 
in itself of small imjiortance. He who made all things 
lor the use of man, best knows what is good for food, and 
wliat IS fitted to serve other purposes. He *has an un- 
doubted right to grant or to withhold the use of his crea- 
tures ; and if he hm interfered in this matter, it becomes 
us to bow with deference to his authority. That particular 
kinds of food may be productive of ocrtaiii physical and 
moral eflccts on the human constitution, is not to be de- 
nied; in (his point of view, therefore, the importance of 
divine enactments respecting their use may be showui. 
And if disimclions in the use of auimals were connected 
with important rcAigious institutions, and intended to illus- 
iratc some interesting doctrines of morality, their pro- 
priety may be siill further defended. That laws and 
regulations have been given hy the Almighty to guide 
mankind in this afi'air, must hi* obvious to every man 
who looks into the Bible ; and an investigation of the na- 
ture of these laws will be found interesting both to the 
philosopher and the Christian. 

That we may have the whole subject before qs at once, 
it may be proper to place, under its projicr head, the se- 
veral grants or laws which have been made on these 
matters at different times. See Grant to Adam., CJen. 
1; 29. 2: Ifi. Grant to Noah, Gen. 9; 8, 4. Jewish LatVj 
Lev. 17: 19, 11. Christian Jmw, Acts 15: 28, 29. Jewish 
Restrictions, Lev. 1 J . Christian Lihertif, Acts 10; 9, 15. 1 
Cor. JO; 25, 20, 1 Tim. 4: 4, 5. G^n. 2: Ki. 9; 3, 4. Lev. 
17:10, 11. Acts 15: 28, 20. Lev. 11. Acts 10; 9, 15. 1 
Cor. 10; 25, 20. 1 Tim. 4; 4, 5. 

in these passages we have a general view of the law of 
Scripture on the subject of meals, from the earliest period 
to the jiresent time. It is evident there has been a con- 
siderable dili'crerice in it during the .several dispensations. 
At lir.st, the grant of food was very limited ; it afterward.s 
was great ly extended ; by the Mosaic law it was restricted 
in a jicculiar maimer, and now again we enjoy a high 
di^grcc of liberty. 

On THE Grant to Adam we would observe : 

1 . That 111 the state of original innocence, neither man 
nor befists seem to have been intended to live upon ani- 
mals. Man was allowed ve^ttahles and fruit ; beasts w’^ere 
restricted to the use of the green herb. 

2. Whatever is not mentioned in the grant, must be con- 
sidered as excluded from it ; for Adam could have no ex- 
perience of the fitness or unfitness of any thing for foo».l, 
but what he was told by God. He would, tbirefore, judge 
every thing iinjiroper or iiulawliil which ho was not ex- 
pressly permitted to use. 

3. 'J'o ilie general use of friuts lliere was one particular 
exception ; — the fruit of the tree of knowledge, which was 
intended to answer certain important moral purposes. 

4. The first grant, we have no doubt, was fully ade- 
quate to all the wants of the first race of men ; and suffi- 
cient to nourish them under a genial climate, and with 
the small dogret? of labi^r which they had to undergo. 

5. The .slaughtering of animals would perhaps have 
been inconsistent with a state of mnocenco. The sorrows 
and death of the brute creation are connected with a stale 
of sin, as well as our own. Even the heathen excluded 
the use of animals from their golden age. During the 
reign of Saturn, that is, the golden age,” says Dicrearchus, 
quoted by Jer<»me, when the ground floured forth in 
abundance^ no flesh was eaten, but all lived on vegetables 
and fruits, which the earth brought forth spontaneously.” 


So Ovid ; 

At vet us ilia tetas, cm fecimua aurea nomen, 

PoBtiOus arboreis, et guas humus educat herbia 
Fortunatafuit, nec polluit ora cruore. — 1<. xv. 

And Plato tells us *^men all then lived from the earth, 
for they had abundance of trees and fruits ; the soil being 
so fruitful that it supplied those fruits with its ovtxi accord, 
without the labor of agriculture.” — Gale, 0. G. p. i. 336. 

6. It is impossible to say from Scripture whether the 
antediluvians used animal food or not. It is by no means 
improbable they transgressed this as well as other divine 
precepts ; that they had not received permission so to do 
IS evident, both Jrom this, and also from the Grant to 
Noah ; on which We now observe ; 

1. That this is the first revealed grant of animals for 
food. They had already been slain in sacrifice, but not 
for meat. The reasons assigned by Bochart and Orotius 
for being of a diflerent opinion have little weight, and 
have been repeatedly answered. 

2. There is in the second grant a plain allusion to the 
first, which is quite inexplicable on the ground of any 
previous permission to use animal food. ‘‘ Bwen as the 
green herb have 1 given you all things.” Had animal 
food been allowed in the grant to Adam, would not a grant 
to Noah have been unnecessary ? 

3. The grant of animal food was now probably given 
on account of the physical changes produced both on the 
world and the human constitution by the flood. Men are 
now subjected to a greater degree of bodily labor ; they 
of course require more nourislimg aliment than vegeta- 
ble ; and perhaps the vegetable productions themselves 
are less nutritious than they tvere before ; and in many 
parts of the earth a sufficiency of vegetable food could not 
be yirocured ; such are all the cold nortliern and southern 
regions of the globe. By having a choice of food we are 
enabled to .suit it to our health and circumstances, and to 
resist the debilitating effects of changeable and unfriendly 
atmospheres. Merciful arc all the appointments of God. 

4. As m the first, so also in the second grant, is there 
an exception, or limitation : — “ Flesh with the life thereof, 
which IS the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.” This limita- 
tion we understand to contain two things ; first, it prohibits 
eating the flesh of a living animal ; and, next, the blood 
of a creature by itself; for this plain reason, that the 
blood was the life of the animal. The first will generally 
be granted, because the practice is repugnant to our feel- 
ings and to humanity ; the latter, however, has been a 
.subject of dispute. (See Animat.; and Blood.) 

'On the Jewish and Christian Law upon this subject. 
It appears that they both unite in prohibiting the same 
thing — blood, whether in or out of the animal ; for things 
strangled seem to relate to things strangled for the sake 
of keeping the blood m them. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the Christian prohibition 
IS absolute. The decree assigns neither one reason nor 
another. Its language is as pointed with regard to blood 
as to fornication ; and no man has any right to add rea- 
son.s limiting the prohibition to particular times or cir- 
cumstances, where the Holy Spirit has been silent. That 
which had never before been granted, this decree undoubt- 
edly does not sanction. 

The Christian law prohibits also “ meats offered to 
idols,” or “ pollutions of idols.” “ Meats were polluted 
by idolatrous worship when the whole had been previously 
offered in sacrifice, and a part afterwards converted into a 
feast, or when a jiart was taken from table and put into 
the fire, with an invocation of the idol. Now, as meats 
are “.sanctified by the word of God and prayer,” (1 Tim. 
4: 3, 5 ;) so meals are polluted by the name of idols, and 
prayer to them. From the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
eh. ft: 10, it appears that the Gentile brethren were not 
always very willing to admit this truth, but were some- 
times inclined to feast with their heathen neighbors, not 
cfnly in private homses, but even in the temples of idols. 
It was necessary, therefore, to write unto them to abstain 
from those pollutions. This prohibition is inculcated and 
defended by Paul, at great length, in the passages just 
mentioned of his epistle to the Corinthians, which afford 
an excellent illustration of Ibis clause in the decree, and 
of the manner in which Christians are bound to observe 
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it. Some have thought that Paul departs from the strict 
letter of this injunction, because, in ch. 8, he argues 
merely from the cifect of example. But his doctrine, 
when fully examined, will be found exactly the same with 
that of James. It still amounts to a prohibition ; for al- 
though he allows all meats to be indifi’erent in themselves, 
he expressly condemns the prsictice of eating meats oflered 
to idols, especially in ch. 10, where he shows it to be 
inconsistent with fellowship at the table of the Lord, with 
regard for the conscience of other men, and with the duty 
of a Christian, whether he eats or drinks, or whatsoever 
he does, to do all to the glory of God. Wherever meats, 
therefore, are polluted by idolatrous worship, Christians, 
when they know the fact, are to testify their abhorrence 
of idolatry by abstaining from such meats.’’ — Emng's 
Lett, on Acts 15. 

It IS not unworthy of observation, that Mahomet pnv 
hibits his followers from eating the same things which are 
forbidden by the Jewish and Christian laws. — Rend. Buck. 

FOOL ; one who has not the use of reason or judgment. 
In Scripture, ^wicked persona are often called fools, or 
foolish, because such act contrary to reason, trust to th«*ir 
own hearts, violate the laws of God, and pfefer things 
vile, trifling, and temporal, to such as are important, di- 
vine, and eternal. 

Our Lord seems U) have used the term in a sense some- 
what peculiar, in Malt. 5: 22. Whosf>ever shall say to 
his brother, thou fool, shall be in danger of hell lire.” 
But the whole verse shows the meaning to be, that when 
any one of his professed disciples indulges a temper and 
disposition of mind opposite to charity, or that peculiar 
love which the brethren of Christ are bound by his law to 
have towards each other, (John 13: 34.) not only evincing 
anger against another wjthout a cause, but also treating 
him with contemptuous language, he shall be in danger 
of eternal destruction. — Rend. Bjick ; Jones. ♦ 

FOOLISH SPEAKING; such kind of conversation as 
includes folly, and can no ways be profitable and inte- 
resting, Epli. 5: 4, Facetiousness, indeed, is allowable, 
when it ministers to harmless divertiscmciit, and delight 
to conversation ; when it is used for the purposi* of exjios- 
11 ) g things which are base and vile ; when it has for Us 
aim the refonnatidn of others ; when used by w'liy of de- 
fence under unjust reproach. But all such kind of speak- 
ing as inchules profane jesting, liKise, wanton, scurrilous, 
in]urious, unseasonable, vn in-glorious talk, is strictly for- 
Indden See Barrowh cxccllt/zt Semiuu on this subject in his 
Works, vol. 1 . ser. 14. — Rtnd. Buck. 

FOOLS, (Feast or.) Festivals under this name were 
regularly cejclirated from the fifth to the sixteenth century.in 
several counlries of Eurojic, by the clergy and laity, with 
the most absurd ceremonies, and form one of the strangest 
phenomena in the history of mankind. They wre an 
imitation of the Satnnialiaj or heathen testivals, and like 
the.se were celebrated in December. The chief celebration 
fell on New Year, or Innocents' Day ; but the feast con- 
tinued from Christmas to the last Sunday of Epiphany. 
At first only the boy.s of the choir, and young sacristans, 
played the principal part in them ; but afterwards all the 
inferior servants of the church, Avliilst the bishop, or high- 
est clergymen of the place, with the canons, formed the 
audience. The young people, who played the chief parts, 
chose from their own Dumbav a. bishop or archbishop of fools, 
as he was called, and consecrated him, with many riilicu- 
lous ceremonies, in the principal churcli of the place. 
This officer then took the u.sual seal of the bishop, and 
caused high mass to be said, unless ho preferred to read 
it himself, and to give the people his blessing. During 
this time the rest of the performers, dr^sed in difierciit 
kinds of masks and disguises, engaged in indecent songs 
and dances, and practised all possible follies in the church. 
These incongruous practices were condemned by |)opes 
and councils, and forbidden by the Sorbonne in 1444 ; but 
they continued to be stoutly defended till the time of the 
rcforrnalion. — Rond. Buck. 

Foot. Anciently it was customary to wash the feet 
of strangers coming oflf a journey, liecause generally they 
travelled barefixit, or wore sandaks only, which did not 
secure them from du.st or dirt. Jesus Christ washed the 
feet of his apostles, and thereby taught them to perform 


the humblest services for one another. Feet, in the sa- 
cred writers, often mean inclinations, aflections, propensi- 
ties, actions, motions : “ Guide my feet in thy paths.” 
“Keep thy icet at a distance from evil.” “The feet of 
the debauched woman go down to death.” “ Let not the 
foot of pride come against me.” “ If thou turn away thy 
foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my 
holy day,” (Isa. 58: 13 ;) if thou forbear walking and 
travelling on the sabbath-day, and do not then thme own 
will. We know that journeys were forbidden on the sah- 
bath-day, Matt. 24: 20.^ Acts J : 12. To be at any one’s feel, 
signifies obeying him, listening to his instructions and 
commands. Moses says that “ the Lord loved his peojile ; 
all his saints are in thy hand ; and they sat down at his 
feet,” Dent. 33: 3. St. Paul was brought uj) at the feet 
of Gamaliel. JMary sal at our Savior’s feet, and heard 
his w'ord, Luke 10: 39. 

2. To be under any one’s feet, to be a footstool to him, 
signifies the absolute subjection of enemies ; but not their 
reconciliation or willing obedience. It is a phia.se which 
IS illustrated by the history of the five kings of Canaan, 
and IS clearly an allusion to it. See Jo.sh. 10: 21, com- 
pared with Ps. 110: 1. 

3. It is said that the land of Canaan is not like Egypt, 
“where thou sowedst thv se^'d, and wateredst it with thy 
/ee/,” Dent. 11: 10. Palestine is a country which has 
rains, plentiful dews, springs, nvnlets, brooks, wVc., that 
supply the earth with the moisture necessary to its fruit- 
fulness. On the contrary, Eg\j>t has no river except the 
Nile : there it seldom rams, and the lands whidi are not 
within reach of the uiuiidation coniiuue parched and bar- 
ren. To supply this want, ditches are dug' from the river, 
and water is di.strihutcd throughout the several villages 
and cantons : there are great snuggles who shall first ob- 
tain it; and, in this disjmte, the}'' treqnently come to 
blows Notwilhstaiiding these precautions, many places 
have no ivater; and, in the course ot the year, those 
places wdiich are nearest the Nile reipiire to be watered 
again by means of art and labor. I'lns was formerly 
done by the helj) of niachmes, on<^ of wdiich is thus de- 
scribed by I’liilo . It is a wheel vV’^hieh a man turns by the 
motion of his feel, by a.sccnding suecessively the several 
steps that are wntliin it. T1 is is w^hat JMoscs means m 
tins place by saying, that, m Egyp . they water the earth 
■with their feet. The whaler is thus conveyed to ci.sierris ; 
and w’hen the gardens want refieshment, water is con- 
ducted by trenches to the beds iii little rills, ivhicU are 
slopped by the foot, and turned at i»lcasurc into diflereiit 
directions. — Watson, 

FOOTSTOOL. J'lic eoinmoii manner of sitting, in the 
Ea.sterii countries, is upon the ground, or floor, with the 
legs crossed. People of distinction have the floors of their 
chambers covered wuth carpets for this purpose ; and 
round the chamber broad couches, raised a little above 
the floor, spread with mattresses handsomely covered, 
W'hich arc called sofas. When sitting is spoken of as a 
posture of more than ordinary htate, it is quite of a differ- 
ent kind ; and means sitting on high, on u chair of state or 
throne ; for which a footstool was necessary, both in onler 
that the jicr.son might raise himself up to it, and for sup- 
porMng the legs when he was placed in it . “ Chairs,” says 

Sir John Chardin, “are never used in Persia, but at the co- 
ronation of their kings, when the monanih is seated in a 
chair oi gold set w ith jewels, three feet high. The chairs 
wdiich are used by the people in the East are always so 
high as to make a footstool necessary ; and this proves 
the propriety of the style of Scripture w^hich alw’ays joins 
the footstool to the throne, Isa. 60: 1. Ps. lit): 1.”’ Chat- 
difds Travels in Persia. — Jorm. 

FORBE ABANCE, is the act of patiently enduring pro- 
vwation or offence. The following may be considered as 
the most powerful incentives to the exercise of this dispo.M- 
tion : — 1. The consideration that w^e ourselves often stand 
in need of it from others, Gal. 6:1. 2. The cxpre.^^seoraiTjand 
of Scripture, Eph. 4: 2. Col. 3: 13. 3. Tin- felicity of this 
dispo.siiion . It is sure to bring happiness at last, while 
resentment only increases our ow n misery. 4 'I'hat it is 
one of the strongest evidences wv can give (»f the reality 
of our religion; John 13: 35. 5. The Ixsiniiful example 
of Christ, Heb. 12: 3, 1 Pet. 2; 21— 23. -///•/«/. Back. 
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FORBEARANCE OF GOD. (See Patience of Goo.) 

FOBDYCE, (James, D. D.) an admired Scotch divine, 
Was born, in 1720, at Aberdeen j was educated at Maris- 
cbal college ; and was, successively, minister at Brechin, 
AUoa, and Monkwell street, London. In 1782, he relin- 
quished the pastoral ottice, and retired first to Hampshire, 
and afterwards to Bath. He dieil at Bath, in 1790. Dr. 
Fordyce is said to have been a warm hearted evangelical 
Christian. His compositions arc elegant, but not eminent- 
ly distinguished for gospel truth, if we except his excellent 
charge to his successor, Dr. Lindsay. He wrote Sermons 
to Young Women j Addresses lo Young Men ; Addresses 
to the Deity j and some single Sermons. His brother, 
David, born in 1711, and died in 1750, was also m orders ; 
and wrote Dialoguc.s concerning Education j Theodorus, 
a Dialogue on the Art of Preaching ; and the Treatise 
on Moral Philosophy, in Doilsley’s Preceptor. — Duven- 
uori ; Jones's Chris. Jiiog. 

FOREHEAD, (Mark on the,) Ezekiel 9: 4. Mr. 
Maurice, speakmg of the religious rites of the Hindoos, 
siiys, before they can enter the great pagoiia, an indispen- 
sable ceremony takes place, which can only be performed 
by the hand of a brahmin ; and that is, the impression of 
their foreheads with the tiluk^ or mark of different colors, 
as they may belong either to tlie sect of Yeeshnti, or Sceva. 
Jf the temple be that of Veeshnu, their foreheads are 
marked with a longitudinal line, and the color used is 
Vermillion. If it be the temple of Seeva, tiiey arc marked 
with a parallel line, and lh<i color used is tumeric, or 
saffron. But these two grand sects being again subdivid- 
ed into numcrou.s classes, both the size and the shape of 
the Uluk are varied, in proportion to their superior or infe- 
rior rank. In regard to the iiluk^ I must observe, that it 
was a custom of very ancient date in Asia to mark their 
servants in the forehead. It is alluded to m these words 
of Ezekiel, where the Almighty (*ummands his angels to 

go through the midst of the city, and .set a mark on tlie 
foreheads of the men who sigh for the abominations eom- 
initted in the midst thcreol.’^ The same idea occurs also 
in Rev. 7: 3. 22: 4 Wahon. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD, is hi.s foresight or 
knowledge of every thing that is to come to pas.s, Acts 2: 
23. This foreknowledge, says Oharnock, was from eter- 
nity. Seeing he knows things possible in his jiower, and 
things future m hi.s will, if his power and resolves were 
from eternity, lus knowledge must be .so too ; or else we 
must make him ignorant of his own power, and ignorant 
of his own will from eternity, and con.sequenily not from 
eternity ble.sscd and jierfect. His knowledge of possible 
things must run ])nrallel with his will. If he willed from 
eternity, he knew from eternity w'hat he willed j but that 
he did will from eternity vve must grant, unless we would 
render him changeable, and conceive him to be made in 
lime of not willing, willing. The knowledge God hath in 
tune was ahvays one and the same, becau.se his under- 
standing is his proper essence, as perfect as his essence, 
and of an immiilable nature. 

•‘To deny this (says Sanrin) is to degrade the Al- 
mighty ; for what, pray, i.s a God who created beings, and 
who could not foresee what would result from their exist- 
ence ? A God who formed spirits united to bodies by cer- 
tain laws, and who did not know how to combine these 
laws so as to foresee the elfecls they would produce ? A 
God forced to susfiend his judgment ? A God who every 
day learns something new, and who doth not know lo-day 
what will happen to-morrow ? A God who cannot tell 
whether peace will be concluded, or war continue to..ra- 
vage the world ; whether religion will be received in a 
certain kingdom, or whether it will be banished ; whether 
the right heir will succeed to the crown, or whether the 
crown will be set on the head of an usurper ? For accord- 
ing to the different determinations of the wills of men, of 
king, or people, the prince will make peace, or declare 
war ; religion will be banished or admitted ; the tyrant or 
the lawful king will occupy the throne : for if God cannot 
foresee how the volitions of men will be determined, he 
cannot foresee any of these events. What is this but to 
degrade God from his Deity, and to make the most perfect 
of all intelligences a being involved in darkness and un- 
certainty like ourselves.^’ (See Omniscience.) 


The whole plan of man’s redemption resolves itself in- 
to the Divine foreknowledge ; and every minute circum- 
stance iiertaining lo it was regulated thereby, Rom. 8; 
29, 30. Eph. 1: 3— 12. 2 Tim. 1; 9. All the 'heirs of 
salvation are said to have been foreknown to God j for 
‘‘ whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate,” Rom. 
8: 29. To know in Scripture, often includes the idea of 
special favor and good will, as in Exod. 33; 17. John 
10: 14, 15 j and God’s foreknowledge of his people is 
evidently used in this sense by the apostle, Avhen he 
says, “ God hath not cast *away his people whom he fore- 
knew,” Rom. IT. 2. “He hath not appointed them to 
wrath ; but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who died for them, that whether they wake or sleep 
they should live together with him,” 1 Thess. 5: 9, 10. 
(See the articles Election and Predestination.) — Herid. 
Buck ; Jmes. 

FORE-ORDAIN, is to appoint before hltud to some 
specific end or purpose. Thus the apostle .says, “ Christ 
was fore-ordained before the foundation of the world,” 1 
Pet. 1; 20 ; that is, he was appointed, or destined, in the 
Divine eternal counsels, to the git;at work of redeeming 
sinners, which in due time he accomplished by the, shed- 
ding of his own precious blood, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot, ver. 18, 19. See also Ps. 40; 
0—8. Heb. 10: 5 — fO. — Jo7ies. 

FORE-RUNNER, (Gr. prodnfnios,) precursory denotes a 
person who hastens before to some particular place, with 
the view of arranging certain important concerns belong- 
ing to others that are coming alter. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews applies the title to Christ, in that 
well-known passage, eh. 0; 20 ; “ Whither the fore-runner 
i.s for us entered, even Jesus, made an high-priest forever 
after the order of Melchiseclek.” There is, probably, in 
this adoption of the term, an allusion to Christ’s own con- 
Aolalory words belore he left the world ; “ I gt) to prepare 
a place for you ; and if I go and prepare a place for you, 1 
will come again and receive you lo myself; that where I 
am, there ye may be also,” John 14: 2, 3, He is gone in- 
to heaven not only as the High-priest but also as the Head 
of the Christian church, and as such to make way for the 
enl ranee of all his people after him. — Jd/ies. 

FORESKIN. (Sec Circumcision.) 

FOREST ; a woody tract of ground. There were se- 
veral such tracts in Canaan, e.spccially in the northern 
parts. The chief of these were, 

The Forest of Ephraim, near Mahanaim. 

The Forest of IIareth, in Judah. 

The Forest of Libanus. In addition to the proper 
forest of Libanus, where the cedars grow, Scripture thus 
calls a palace, which Solomon built at Jerusalem, contigu- 
ous to the palace of the king of Egypt’s daughter ; and in 
which he usually resided. All the vessels of it were of 
gold. It w'as called the house of the forest of Libanus, 
probably from, the great quantity of cedar used in it, 1 
Kings 7: 2. 10: 27. 

FORGET. Men forge/ God when they neglect to think 
of and worship him ; when they break his laws, and pour 
contempt on any thing pertaining to him, Judg. 3: 7. 
Men forge/ Jerusalem when they are thoughtle.ss of and 
unconcerned how things go in the church, Ps. 137: 5. 
God’s elect forge/ their father’s house and their own peo- 
ple ; in embracing Christianity, the Jews quitted their 
own ceremonies and temple; in receiving Christ, every 
one quits his natural dispositions, false persuasions, self 
righteousness, aijid sinful customs ; and parts with natu- 
ral relations so as to prefer Christ to all, Ps. 45: 30. 
Saints /arge^ the things behind when they disesteem their 
works and attainments, and think of, and press after fur- 
ther knowledge of, intimacy with, and conformity to, 
Christ, Phil. 3: 15. — Brown. 

FORGIVENESS, (Christian ;) the pardon of any of- 
fence committed against us. The Christian lawgiver, 
while forbidding the retaliation of injuries, hath suspend- 
ed the exercise of forgiveness among his disciples, 
upon the repentance of the transgressor, or on an ac- 
knowledgment of having done wrong. “ If he repent, 
forgive him,” Matt. 18: 15— 35, comp, with Luke 17: 3, 4. 
But when the sin or trespass is confessed, the forgive- 
ness must be prompt and from the very heart ; free from 
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all mental reservation j no griidj^inj?, no evil surmising 
must be entertaineil ; in their manner of forgiving, Chris- 
tians must imitate that divine pattern which their heaven- 
ly Father hath set them, when, “for Christ’s sake he for- 
gave them,” Col. 3: 12, 13. Eph. 4; 32. And he has 
bound them in the most solemn manner to th<3 exercise 
of this duty under tiic awful penalty of not having their 
own daily trespasses forgiven, and themselves rejected 
in the great day of account, Malt. 6: 12, 14, 15. 18: 

21—35. To all which may he added, that Christianity, 
in the most pointed manner, forbids its' frieiid.s lo rc^taliate 
injuries which they may sustain from the unbelieving 
world ; but, on the contrary, they are to love their ene- 
mies j to bless tliose that curse them j to do good to such 
as hate them ; and to pray for those who despitefully use 
and persecute them,” Matt. 5: 44. ‘^This,” says an in- 
genious writer, *‘was a lesson so new and utterly un-‘ 
known, till taught by his doctrines and enforced by his 
example, that the wisest moralists of the wisest nations 
and ages represented the desire of reVenge as a mark of 
a noble lAtnd. Bat how much more ‘magnanimous, how 
muck more beneficial to manlcind, is for^veness ! It is 
more magnanimons, because every generous and exalted 
disposition" of the human mind is requisite lo the practice 
of it ; and it is the most beneficial, because it puts an end 
to an eternal succession of injuries and retaliations.” It. 
has been truly Jsaid, The feuds and animosities in fami- 
lies, and between neighbors, which disturti the intercourse 
of human life, and collectively compo.se half the misery 
of it, have their foundation in the want of a forgiving 
temper, and can iigver cease but by the exercise of this 
virtue on one side, or on both.” Pah’y's Mor. Phil. rol. 
i. p. 271 j Soame Jenynh hit. Evid. pp. 57, 08 ; Clarkfs 
Sn.j ser. ti. vol. x. ; Tillotson's Ser., vol. viii. p. 254.— 
Massilon^s Setmohs ; Uend. Punk ; Jones. 

FORGIVENESS OF SINS. (See Paeuon ; Mercy.) 

FORM, is generally taken for the figure, shupci, or like- 
ness of a thing. Thus one of Job’s friends, alluding to 
a nocturnal spectre, says, I could not discern the form 
thereof,’^ Job 4: 1(). Sometimes it is taken for u draught 
or pattern of any thing. So the apostle says to Timothy, 

Hold fast the form of .sound words, which thou hast 
heard of me,” (2 Tun. 1: J3.) that is, let all thy discourecs 
corri'spond exactly to “ the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” and adhere closely to the original pattern. It is 
also taken to denote external splendor, pomp, and dignity. 
Hence the prophet says of the Messiah, “ He hath no 
form, nor cumeline.ss,” (Isa. 53: 2.) that is, he possessed 
no such outw'ard state and s])lcndor as the Jews expected 
in their Messiah. But the most rcMiiarkable ' passage m 
which tins term r)Ccurs is Phil. 2. 0, where the apostle, 
speaking of Christ, says, that ‘Mioing m the form of God, 
he thought it no robbery to be equal with God, but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a .servant, and was made in the likeness of man.” — Jones. 

FORM OB' GOD. Phil. 2: 5. This remarkable expres- 
.sioii has been made the subject of endless criticism, and 
for very opposite purposes ; but as it is incompatible vrith 
a work of tins nature to go at large into matlens of con- 
troversy, we shall content ourselves with subjoining Dr. 
Macknight’s Note on the place. “As the apostle is speak- 
ing of what Chri.st was before he took the form of a ser- 
vant, the form of God, of \chich he is .s,aid to have tlive.st- 
e4 himself, (ver. 7.) when he became man, cannot be any 
thing which he posses.sed during his incarnation, or in his 
divested state ; consequently, neither the opinion of Eras- 
mus, that “ the form of God’^ consisted in thasc sparks 
of divinity Iw which Christ, during his incarnation, mani- 
fested his Godhead ; nor the opinion of the Socinians, 
that it consisted in the power otf working miracles, is well 
founded. For Christ did not divest himself either of the 
one or the other, but possessed both, all the time of his 
public ministry. In like manner, the opinion of those, 
who by “ the form of God” understand the Divine nature, 
and the' government of the world, cannot be admitted ; 
since Christ, when he became man, could not divest him- 
self of the nature of God. And with respect to the go- 
vernment of the world, we arc led by wdiat the apostle 
says, (Heb. 1: 3.) to believe he did not part with that; 
but in his divested state still “ upheld all things by the 


wortl of his power.” The opinion of Whitby, therefore, 
and others, .sc.cm better founded, who, by “ the form of 
God,” understand that glorious stale in which the Deity is 
said lo dwell, (1 Tim. 6: 16.) and in which be manifested 
himself lo the patriarchs of old, fDeut. 5: 22 — 24.) and 
which was commonly aceompamed with a numerous re- 
tinue of angels, (Ps. 68: 17.) and which in Scripture is 
called the similitude, (Niim. 12: 8.) the face, (Ps. 31: 10.) 
the presence, (Exod, 33: 15.) and the shape of God, 
John* 5: 37. This interpretation is supported by the term 
mttrphe here u.sed, which signifie.s a j^rson’s external ap- 
pearance, and not his nature or essence, Mark 16: 12. 
Matt. 17; 2. Farther, this interpretation agrees with 
the fact : “ The form of God,” that is, the visible glory, 
and the attendance of angels above described, the Son of 
God enjoyed with his Father, before the world was, (John 
17: 5.) and on that, as on other accounts, he is “ the bright- 
iie.ss of the Father’s glory,” Heb. 1; 3. But he divested 
himself thcreol* when he assumed human nature. — Last- 
ly, this sense of the words morphe theou is confirmed by 
the meaning of mttrphm douhu, (ver. 7.) which evidently 
denotes the state, or appearance and behavior of a ser- 
vant.” See Maclmi^ht's Translation of the Apostolic Epis- 
tles. Note on Phil. 2: 6. See also M*Learvs Commenta- 
ry on Heb. 1 : 3, in his Works, vol. v. p. 16 — 18 ; and 
IVorks oj Kobni Jlalt, vol. lii. 24 and 340. — Jones. 

FORMALIST, one who places his dependence on the 
outward ceremonies of religion, or "who is more tenacious 
of the form of religion than the jvower of it, 2 Tim. 3: 5. 
— Hend. Buck 

FORMS OB' PRAY Bi R . ( See Pr ayeh . ) 

B'ORNICATION ; whoredom, or the act of incontmency 
between Single persons ; for if cither of the parties be 
married, it is ndultiTy. While the Scriptures give no 
sanction to those nustt*rities which have been imposed on 
men under the idea of religion, so, on the other hand, they 
give no liberty I’or the indulgence of any propensity that 
would either militate against our own interest or that of 
others. It is in vain to argue the innocency of fornica- 
tion from the natural passions implanted in us, since 
“marriage is honorable in all,” and wisely appointed for 
the prevention of those evils which would otherwise en- 
sue; and, be'iides, the existence of any natural propensi- 
ty 111 us, IS no proiif that it is l(» be gratified without any 
rcsinctioii. That fornication is both unlawful and uiirea- 
‘ sotiLible, may he easily inferred, if we consider, 1. That 
our Savior expre^sly tlecdares this lo bo a crime, Mark 7; 
21, 23. 2. That the Scriptures declare that fornicators 

cannot inherit the kingdom ol God, 1 Cor. f>: 9. Heb. 12: 
16. Gal. 5: lit— 22. 3. P'ornical ion sinks into a mere bru- 
tal coininerce, a gratification which was designed lobe the 
cement <>f a s.icrcd, generous, and tender friendship. 4. 
It havves the inamtenance and education of children, as 
lo the father, at least, utterly unsecured. 5. It strongly 
tempts the guilty mother to guard herself from infamy 
by methods of procuring abortion, which not only de- 
.stroys the child, but often the mother. 6. It •disqualifies 
the deluded creatures to be either good wives or mothers, 
in any future marnage, ruining that modesty wdiich is the 
guardian of nnpiial hapyiiness. 7. It absolutely disquali- 
fies a man for the best sativsfactions, — those of truth, vir- 
tue, mnoeent gratifications, tender and generous friend- 
.ship. 8. It often propagates a disease which may be ac- 
counted one of the sorest maladies of human nature, and 
the eflecis of which are said to visit the constitution of 
even distant generations. — Hend. Burk. 

FORSAKE. Men forsake God and his law‘ when they 
disregani and contemn him, and disobey his law-, deny 
his truth, neglect his worship, and dej^nd not on his 
fulness, Jcr. 17: 3. 9: 13. God seemingly forsakes his 
people when he wdthdraw"s his sensible presence, aiul 
withholds his assistance and comfort, (Ps. 71: 11. 22: 1. 
Isa. 49: 14.) but he never forsakes them as to real love, 
or such influence as is absolutely necessary for the sub- 
sistence of their graces, Heb. 13: 5. Ps. 37: 28. (See 
Desertion.) — Brown. 

FORTITUDE, is a virtue or quality of the mind gene- 
rally considered the same w’ith courage ; though, m a 
more accurate sense, they seem to be distinguishable. 
Courage resists danger,— fortitude supports pain. Con- 
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rage may be a virtue or vice, according to the circum* 
<$tance$ ; fortitude is always a virtue : we speak of despe- 
rate courage, but not of desperate fortitude. A contempt 
or neglect of dangers may be called courage j but forti- 
tude is the virtue of a rational and considerate mind, and 
is founded in a sense of honor, and a regard to duty. 

Christian fortitude may be de/ined that state ol mind 
which anses from truth and confidence in God ; enables 
us to stand coUectixl and undisturbed in the time of diffi- 
culty and danger ; and is at an equal distance from rash- 
ness on the one hand, and pusillanimity on the other. 
Fortitude takes ditlcrent names, according, as it acts in 
opposition to rtiflereut evils ; but some of those names 
ai*e applied with considerable latitude. With respect to 
danger in general, fortitude has been called intrepidity ; 
with respect to the dangers of war, valor ; with respect 
to pain of body, or distress of mind, patience ; with re- 
spect to labor, activity ; with respect to injury, forbear- 
ance ; with resjKJct to our condition in general, magnaiu- 
mity. 

Christian fortitude is necessary to vigilance, patience, 
self-denial, and perseverance j and is requisite under af- 
tliclion, temptation, persecution, desertion, and death. 
The noble cause m which the Christian is engaged, the 
glorious Master wliorn he serves, the provision that is 
made for his secunty, the illustrious examples set before 
him, the approbation of a good conscience, and the grand 
prosi>ect he has in view, are all powerful motives to the 
exercise of this grace. JViatts's iSV., set. 31 ; EvmsU Ser.j 
ser. 19. vol. i.; Christian Hero j Mason's Ser^, vol. 

i. ser. 5. — JJend. Jiuck. 

FORTUNATUS- Paul calls Stephanas, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus, the first-fruits of Achaia, and set for the .ser- 
vice of the church and saints. They carried Paul’s first 
epistle to Corinth, 1 Cor. 10: 15, 17.— Calmet. 

P'OSTER, (James, D. D.) an eloquent dissenting minister 
of England, was born, in 1097, at Exeter. He quitted the 
Independent .sect to become a General Baptist, He suc- 
ceeded Dr. Gale as preacher at the Barbican, and was after- 
wards minis'ter at Pinner’s Hall, and lecturer at the Old 
Jewry. Such were his talents ns a pulpit orator, that 
crowds flocked to hear him, and even Pope sang his praise. 
He died in 1752. Ho wrote an Es,say on Fundamentals ; 
Tracts on Heresy ; Discourses on Natural and Social Vir- 
tue; and other works. — Vavemmt. 

FOSTER, (Benjamin, D. D.; pastor of the first BaplisF 
church in the city of New York, was born at Danvers, 
Mass. June 12lh, 1750. His parents were pious mem- 
bers of the Congregational church in that town, whose 
cares in his Christian education were rewarded by evidence 
of his early piety. At the age of eighteen, he wa.s sent to 
Yale college. Conn, w’here, under president Daggct, he soon 
distinguished himself, no les.s as a Christian, than as a 
scholar. While there, the subject of baptism being agi- 
tated, Mr. Foster was appointed to defend infant sprink- 
ling ; but alter an anxious examination, he astonished the 
college by ^ivcwing himself a convert to Bapti-st principles. 
After graduating in 1772, he was baptized by the Rev. Dr. 
Stillman, of Boston, wuth whom he afterwards pursued his 
theological studios. He was settled in the ministry at 
Leicester, Mass, whence he removed to Danvers, and 
Newport, R. 1. and in 1788, to New York. There he la* 
bored with fidelity, honor, and usefulness, till his lamented 
death, during the yiilow fever, in 1798, aged forty-nine 
years. 

As an oriental scholar, an evangelical divine, and inde- 
fatigable preacher, Dr. Foster left few superiors behind 
published a learned Dis.serialion on Uie Seventy 
Week.s of Daniel; The Divine Rite of Immersion; and 
defended.— Bfiwc to, vol. ii. 301. 

groundwork or lowrest part of a 
building, and that upon which the superstructure rests : 
thus we .speak of the foundation of a house, of a caslic 
of a fort, or tower, &;c. The word is frequently used by 
the prophets and apostles, but almost always in reference 
to Christ, and his church and kingdom, or the heavenly 
state. Thus the prophet, Behold I lay in Zion, for a 
foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone 
a sure ibundation,” Is. 38; Ifi. This text is quoted by 
the apostle Peter, and expressly applied to Christ, 1 Pet. 


2: 6. He is the alone ground of hope to guilty men ; 
the only true foundation of peace, comfort, wisdom, and 
holiness. All the great and precious promises which God 
hath made to men, centre in him, for “ they are all yea 
and amen in Christ sure and stable, being ratified by 
his blood and their accomplishment infallibly secured to 
the heirs of promise, 2 Cor. 1: 20. 

Christ is also the foundation of the church ; the corner- 
stone w^hich unites the whole building and all its several 
parts. In him there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but Clirist is all, and in all, Col. 
3: 11. He hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
which formerly separated Jews and Gentiles, destroyed 
the enmity which . had so long subsisted between them 
reconciling both of them unto God and to one another, in 
virtue of his death upon the cross, and by ineaus of the 
influence of the Go.'^pel upon their minds, through the 
power of the Holy Spirit ; and hence they^ become uniieii 
in one church, upder him, their head and governor, “ are 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ; in 
whom all the building fitly framed together, grow eth un- 
to an holy temple in the Lord, a habitation of God, ihrougli 
the^ Spiwt,” Eph. 2: 20 — 22. Thai the apostle in this 
passage had Rie temple of Diana at Ephesus iti his eye, 
_ and intended to contrast with it the Christian church 
‘ as the temple of God, is too obvious to require proof, and 
the felicity of the allusion has been admired even by 
lord Shaftesbury. 

The inhabitants of Ephesus gloried exceedingly in the 
honor which tlieircrty derived from its being adorned with 
so magnificent a structure', and were intoxicated with the 
splendor of its ivorship. (See- DiXka.) The apostle, 
therefore, to lessen in his- Christian brethren of that city, 
their admiration of that famous temple., and to w'ean lliein 
from the worship of the lifeless'image of anidol, contrasts 
■wdth it the Chnstjan church, which is w temple much 
more magnificent and bcauiitul ; being built, not upon 
the fouiiffiition of piles driven deep into the earth, 

Hke the temple of Diana, but upon the more sure founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself be- 
ing the chief corner-ston^ ; a temple, too, not constructed 
of ston(*s and other lifeless materials, but of living men, 
w"ho.se hearts, being purified by faith, ivere rendered ca- 
pable of offering up spiritual worship ; a temple, not de- 
dicated to an idol, but to the living and true God, who 
fills with his jiresonce every part of it, Ejdi. 3; 19. — 
Jones The Corner Stone, hy J. Abbott. 

FOUNDER. God and his projihcls are likened to a 
founder, because, by the judgments declared by the pio- 
phets, and executed by God, nations are melted with trou- 
ble, io purge off ihcir dross, and form them into a con- 
formity to his will, Jer. 0: 29. — JJrcnvn. 

F'OUNTAIN, is properly the source or spring-head of 
waters. There were several celebrated fountains in Ju- 
dea, such as that of Ilogel, of Gihon, of Si loam, of Na- 
zareth, Ac. &c. and allusions to them are often to be met 
with in both the Old and New Testament. Dr. Chand- 
ler, in his travels in Asia Minor, says, “ the reader,' as we 
proceed, will find frequent mention of fountains. Their 
number is owing to the nature of the country and the 
climate. The soil, parched and thirsty, demands moisture 
to aid vegetation ^ and a cloudless sun, which inflames 
the air, Requires for the people the verdure, wdth sh%de 
and air, its agreeable attendants. Hence fountains are 
met With not only in the towns and villages, but in the 
fields and gardens, and by the sides of the roads, and of 
the beaten tracks on the mountains. Many of them are 
the useful donations of humane persons, while living, or 
have been bequeathed as .legacies on their decease.’^ 

As fountains of water were so extremely valuable to 
the inhabitants of the eastern countries, it is easy to under- 
stand why the inspired writers so frequently allude to 
them, and thence deduce some of f heir most beautiful ahd 
striking similitudes, when they would set forth the choic- 
est spiritual blessings. Thus Jeremiah calls the blessed 
God, “ the fountain of living waters,” ch. 2; 13, As 
those springs or fountains of water are the most valuable 
and highly prized, which never intermit or cease to flow, 
but are always sending forth' their streams, such is Jeho- 
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^ali to the .souIn of his people ; he is a pf’-rcimial source 
of felicity, John 17: X Fs. 30; 7, 9. 1(5: 11. liev. 7: 

17. Zechanah, pointing in his days to the atonement 
which was to be made in the fulness of time, by the shed* 
ding of the blood of Christ, describes it as a fountain 
that was to be opened, in which the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem might wash away all their impurities. In that 
day there sliall be a fountain opened to the hou.se of Da- 
vid, and to the inhabitant.s of Jerusalem, for sm and for 
uncleanness,” Zech. 13: 1. Joel. 3: IH. (See Abound.) 

The wor<l fountain is sometimes taWemto denote chil- 
dren or iwsteniy, as in Prov. 5; ](>. “ Let thy fountains 
be dispersed abroad that is, may thy posterity be nu- 
merous. Again, in Dent. 33: 28, it is said, “the fountain 
of Jacob shall be upon a land of corn and winoj” that 
is, the people that proceed from Jacob. In these and 
other passages, fountains are put for streams or rivers 
(lowing fron^ them, by a metonymy of the cause for the 
effect. — Jones. 

FOWL. The Hebrew owp/i, which we translate /hw7, 
from the Saxon fteon^ to fly, is a word used to denote birds 
in general.. (See BiRns.)~~CV//mfi/. 

FOX, or JACKAL. This animal is called in Scripture 
shualy probably from his burrowing, or making holes in 
the earth, to hide him.self, or to dwell in. The LXX ren- 
der it by aloptxy the fox; so the Vulgate, vulpes, and our 
English translation, /e*. But still it is no easy matter to 



determine, whether the animal intended be the common 
fox, or the jackal, the little eastern fox, as Hasselquist 
calls him. Several of the modern Oriental names of the 
jackal, from their resemblance to the Hebrew, favor the 
latter interpretation ; and Dr. Shaw, and other travellers, 
inform us, that while jackals are very numerous in Pales- 
tine, the common fox is rarely to be met with. 

Wc shall be safe, |)‘*rhaps, under these circumslances, 
in admitting, with Shaw, Taylor, ami other critics ami 
writers on natural history, that the Hebrew Siiual is the 
jackal of the Last. We shall first tlcscn be this animal, 
and then notice those passages of Scripture in which he 
is spoken of. 

The jackal, or lhakh, as he is called in Arabia and 
Egypt, IS said to lie of the size of a middling dog, resem- 
bling the fox 111 the hinder parts, particularly the tail ; and 
the wolf m the fore parts, especially the no.se. Its legs 
are shorter than those of the fox, and its color is of a 
bright yellow. There seems to be many varieties among 
them ; those of the warmest climates npjiear to be the 
largest, and their color is rather of a reddish brown, than 
of that beautiful yellow by which the smaller jackal is 
chiefly distinguished. 

Although the species of the wolf approaches very near 
to that of the dog, yet the jackal seems to be placed be- 
tween them ; to the savage fieticeness of the wolf, it adds 
the impudent familiarity of the dog. Its cry is a howl, 
mixed with barking, and a lamentation resembling that 
of human distress. It is more noisy in its pursuits even 
than the dog, and more voracious than the wolf. The 
jackal never goes alone, but always in a pack of forty or 
fifty together. These unite regularly every day, to form 
a combination against the re.st of the forest. Nothing 
then can escape them ; they are content to take up with 


the smallc.st animals ; and yet, when thus united, they 
have courage to face the large.st. They seem very little 
afraid of mankind, but pursue their game to the very 
doors, testifying neither attachment or apprehension. 
They enter insolently into the sheepfolds, the yards, and 
the .stables, and, when they can find nothing else, devour 
the leather harness, boots, and shws, and run off with 
what they have not time to swallow. They not only at- 
tack the living, but the dead. They scratch up with ilieir 
feel the new-made graves, and devour the corpse, how 
putrid soevet. In those countries, therefore, where they 
abound, ihe}^ are obliged to beat the earth over the grave, 
and to mix it with thorns, to prevent the jackals from 
scraping it away. They always assist each other as well 
in this employment of exhumation as in that of the chase, 
and while at their dreary work, exhort each other by a 
most mournful cry, resembling that of children under 
chastisement ; and when they have thus dug up the body 
they .share it amicably between them. Like all other 
savage animals, when they have once tasted human flesh, 
they can never alter refrain from pursuing mankind. 
They walch the burying grounds, follow armies, and keep 
in the rear of caravans. They may be considered as the 
vulture of the quadruped kind; every thing that once 
had animal life seems equally agreeable to them ; the 
most putrid substances are greedily devoured ; dried 
leather, and any thing that has been rubbed with grease, 
how insipid soever in itself, is sufficient to make the 
whole go clown. Such is the character which naturalists 
have furnished of the jackal, or Egyptian fox : let us see 
what references are made to it in Scripture. To its car- 
nivorous habits there is an allusion in Ps. 63: 9, 10. 
“ Those that seek my soul, to destroy it, shall go into the 
lower parts of the earth : they shall fall by the sword ; 
they shall be a portion for foxes and to its ravages m 
the vineyard, Solomon refers in Cant. 2: 15. “Take us 
the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines ; for our 
vines have tender grapes.” In Scripture, says professor 
Paxton, the ehurch is often compared to a vineyard ; her 
memb(‘rs to the vines with which it is stored ; and by con- 
sequence, the grapes may signify all “ the fruits of right- 
eousness” which tho.se mystical vines produce. The 
foxes that spoil ihe.se vines must therefore mean false 
teachers, who corrupt the purity of .loctrine, obscure the 
simplicity of worship, overturn the beauty of appointed 
order, break the unity of believers, and extinguish the 
life and vigor of Christian praolici*. 

2. At the feast of Ceres, the goddess of com, celebrat- 
ed annually at Koine about the middle of April, there was 
the observance of this custom, to fix burning torches to 
the tails of a number of foxes, and to let them run through 
the cin-iis till they 'were biiriil to death. This w'^as done 
III revenge upon that sjiecies of animals, for having once 
burnt up the fields of corn. The reason, indeed, ns.sign- 
fil by Ovid, is loo frivolous an origin for so solemn a 
rile , and the. lime of its celebration, the seventeenth of 
April, it seems, was not harvest lime, w’^hen the fields 
veie covered w'lth corn, vestitns messihus agios ; for the mid- 
dle of April was seed time m Italy, as appears from Virgil’s 
(teorgics. H<*?ice wx* must infer that this rite mu.st have 
its rise from some other event than that by w^bich 
Ovid accounted for it ; and Samson’s foxes are a proba- 
ble origin of it . The time of year agrees exactly. Wheat- 
harvest in Palestine happened about the middle of April ; 
the very tune in which the burning of foxe.s was observed 
at pome. — Cairnet ; Watmi. 

FOX, (John,) author of the celebrated Book of Mar- 
tyrs, was born, in 1517, at Boston, in Lincolnshire, was 
educated at Oxford, and elected a fellow of Magdalen 
college. From his fellowship he was expelled in 1545, 
for having espoused the doctrines of the Reformation, 
and, till he was restored to it by Edw’ard VL, he subsist- 
ed by acting as a tutor, first to the family of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, and afterwards to the children of the imprisoned 
carl of Surrey. During the reign of Mary, he sought an 
asylum at Basil. Returning, on the accession of Eh.sa- 
beth; he was taken into the house of the duke of Norfolk, 
and Cecil obtained for him a prebend in the cathedml ot 
Salisbury. Hi.s conscientious scruples as to 
monies prevented his farther promotion. He died in 1087 . 
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Mr. Fox no ordinary man. Ilis piety was sincere 
and deep, his zeal ardent, his love of truth and of man- 
kind active and inextinguishable. His great work is the 
Acts and Monuments of the Church, usually known by 
the name of Fox’s Book of Martyrs j the merits and de- 
merits of which have been a source of violent dispute be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic writers. To the credit of Fox 
it must be recorded, that he strenuously, though vainly, en- 
deavored to prevail upon Elisabeth not to disgrace herself 
by carrying into effect the sentence which condemned two 
Baptists to the flames as heretics. — Daoenport ; Middleton. 

FOX, (Georoe,) the founder of the society of Friends, 
or Quakers, was lx>m, in lf>24, at Drayton, m Leicester- 
shire ; and was the son of a weaver, a pious and virtuous 
man, who gave him a religious education. Being ap- 
prenticed to a grazier, he was employed in keeping sheep j 
an occupation, the silence and solitude of w^hich were 
well calculated to nurse his naturally enthusiastic feelings. 
When he was about nineteen, he believed himself to have 
received a divine command to forsake all, renounce socie- 
ty, and dedicate hLs existence to the service of rcli^on. 
For five years he accordingly led a wandering life, fast- 
ing, praying, and living secluded ; but it was not till 
about 1648, that he began to preach his doctrines. Man- 
chester was the place where he first promulgated them. 
Thenceforth he pursued his career with untirable zeal 
and activity, in spite of frequent imprisonment and brutal 
usage. It was at Derby that his followers were first de- 
nominated Quakers, either from their tremulous mode of 
speaking, or from their calling on their hearers to trem- 
ble at the name of the Lord.” The labors of Fox w'cre 
crowned with considerable success ; and, in 1669, he ex- 
tended the sphere of them to America, where he spent 
two years. He also twice visited the continent. He died 
in 1090. His writings were collected in three volumes, 
folio. Wliatever may be thought of the tenets of Fox, 
there can be no doubt that he was sincere in them, and 
that he wa.sa man of slrici temperance, humility, modera- 
tion, and piety. — Vcmtiport . 

FRAME OF MIND. This word is u.sod to denote any 
state of mind a man maybe in ; and, in a religious sense, 
is often connected with the w^ord feeling, or used .symmy- 
moiLsly with it. (See FEELmo. ) 

‘‘ir our frames are comfortable/ says one, “we may 
make them the matter of our praise, but not of our pride; 
we may make them our pleasure, but not our portion ; w<^ 
may make tliem the mailer of our eiieuiiragemeiit, but not 
the ground of our secuniy. Are our frames dark and 
uncomfortable ? they should humble us, but not dis<.‘ourage 
us; they should quicken u.s, hut not obstruct us in our ap- 
pUcatioii for necessary and suitable grace; they should 
make us see our own emptiness, but not make us suspect 
the fulness of Christ; they shoiikl make us .see our own 
unworthiiiess, but lun make u> suspeet tlie willingness oi 
Christ ; they should make us see our own weakness, but 
not cause us to suspoei the strength of Christ ; they should 
make us suspect our own hearts, but not the firmnes.s and 
freeness of the promises.”— /bvo/. IhuJi. 

FRANCISCANS, an order of Fi iars, founded in 1209, 
by St. Francis, of Assisi, who, having led a dissolute life, 
was reclaimed by a fit of sickness, and fell into an extreme 
of false devotion. Ab.solute poverty w'^as his fundamental 
rule, and rigorously erqomed on all his followers. Some 
years afterwmrd, this rule w^as relaxed, by the indulgence 
of several successive Popes ; but this occasioned a schism 
111 the order, about the end of the thirteenth century, and di- 
vided them into twm parties ; many adhering strictly to their 
founder s t^l^? and extolling him as equal to ,fesus Christ 
himself. These were called, m ridicule, FrafnreUi, or 
Little Brothers ; which name F raucis himself had assumed 
out ot humility, and prescribed to his follow^ers Thev 
were also call^ Spintual, while the others were called 
Brethren of the community, or OUervantine friars- in 
France they were called Cordeliers, from girding their habit 
with a cord. The Franciscans maintained that the Virgin 
Mary was bom without original sin, which the Dominicans 
denying, occasioned a contention, which ended much to 
their di^race. (See J>ommcAn^.)-^Mos}mm^s E. H vol 
iii. p. 196, &c, ; 0. JButler*s Confess, p. 131 ; miliarns. 

FRANKS, (Augustus Hermann,) founder of the Or- 


jihan iiouse at Halle, and of several insiitutioiis connected 
with it, distinguished in the annals of Christian philan- 
thropy and zeal. He was born at Lubeck, March 23, 1663, 
and studied so assiduously that, in his fourteenth year, he 
wms .ready to enter the university. He studied theology 
and the languages at Erlurt, Kiel, and Leipsic. In 1681, 
he began -to lecture at the latter university, on the practi- 
cal interpretation of the Scriptures, and, by the divine 
blessing, met with so much success, that the enemies of 
genuine and spiritual religion were roused against him, 
and attacked him on all sides ; biU he was defended by 
the celebrated Thomasius, then residing at Leipsic. 
Franke then accepted an invitation to preach at Erfurt, 
where his sermons attracted such numbers, am'ong w^hom 
were many Catholics, that the elector of Mentz, to whose 
jurisdiction Erfurt then belonged, ordered him to leave the 
city within twenty-four hours. On this he w^ent to Halle, 
as professor in the new university, at first of the oriental 
languages, and afterwards of theology. At the same time 
he became pastor of Glaucha, a suburb of Halle, the in- 
habitants of w^hich he found sunk in the deepest ignorance 
and wretchedness, and for w’hosc benefit he immediately 
began to devise schemes of usefulness. He first instruct- 
ed destitute children in his owm house, and gave them 
alms; he then took into his house some orphans, the 
number of whom rapidly increased. Iti this charitable 
work he w'as aided by some benevolent citizens of Halle; 
and bi.s charitable in.Mitutions increased from year to year. 
In DVJB, w^as laid the first stone of the, buildings which 
now’ form two rows, eight hundred feel Jong. Sums of 
inojiey poured in to him from all qtiarters ; and frequently, 
when Teduced to the utmost embarrassment in meeting 
the expense, the providence of God, in which he implicitly 
trusted, ajqieared for liis relief. A chemist, whom he 
\isiled on his death-bed, left him the recipe for compound- 
ing several medicines, which aftervhirds yielded an annual 
income o|* frpm tw^enty thoiusand to thirty thousand dol- 
lars, by w^iieh he w’as enabled to prosecute his benevolent 
undertakings w’ithout any assistance from government. 
What is commonly called Franke’s Institution,” coinpri- 
.se.s, J. An Orphan Asyltm. 2. The JRoynl Pmlagogivm. 
M The Latin. School. 4. The German School. 5. The 
('nnsttin Bible Press, founded by Baron Canstein, a pious 
friend of Fninke’s, from w'hieh upwards of tw'o million 
copies of the whole Bible, and one million of the New 
Te.stauienl, have been issued at low prices. 6. A li- 
brary, and collections of nnluial history and philosophy. 

The whole establishment forms one of the noblest monu- 
ments of Ohnslian faith, benevolence, and zeal; and the 
jihilological and exegeiical labors of Franke are gratefully 
acknowledged by biblical scholars of the present da)^, 
vvhose views of the doctrines of revelation widely differ 
from his. In his “ Collegia Biblica,” or Biblical Lectures, 
delivered at Halle, there w’os a reliini from human forms 
and systems to tlie sacred Scriptures, as ihe pure and 
only source of faith, and the substitution of practical reli- 
gion for .scholastic subtleties and unfruitful speculations. 
Thus Scripture mterpreialion again became, as among the 
first reformers, the basis of tlieological study. After a 
life of eminent usefulness, this excelleril man died, June 8, 
1727, at the age of sixty-four years. — Jmies ; Hmd. Bvrh. 

FRANKINCENSE ; an odoriferous gum, anciently 
much burnt in tlie temples, and now used in medicine. 
It exudes from incisions made in the tree during the heal 
of summer; the largest and best trees are called male 
incense. Some frankincen.se is still brought from the East 
indies, but- that of Arabia or Syria is much preferred to it. 
The fonn of the tree from which it is extracted, does not 
appear to be distinctly ascertained. Frankincense is 
mentioned, figuratively, no doubt, among the articles of 
merchandise in W’hich Babylon traded, Rev. 18: 13. — 
Jones. 

FRATERNITY, in the Roman Catholic countries, 
signifies a society for the improvement of devotion. Of 
these there are several sorts, as — 1. The fraternity of the 
Rosary, founded by St. Dominic. It is divided into two 
branches, called the common rosary, and the ..perpetual 
rosary ; the former of whom are obliged to confess and 
communicate every first Sunday in the month, and the 
latter to repeat the rosary continually. 2. The fraternity 
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of the Scapiiiary, whom it is pretended, accordiiij? to the 
Sabbatine bull of Tope John XXII. the Blessed Virgin 
has promised to deliver out of hell the first Sunday after 
their death. 3. The fraternity of St. Francis’s girdle are 
clothed with a sack of a grey color, which they tie with 
a cord j and in processions walk barefooted, carrying in 
their hands a wooden cross. 4. That of Austin’s 
leathern girdle comprehends a great many devotees. 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, arc the countries where are 
seen the great(‘st number of these fraternities, some of 
which assume the name of arch-fraternity. Pope Clement 
Vfl. instituted the arch-fratcrnity of charity, which -distri- 
butes bread every Sunday among the poor, and gives por- 
tions to forty jioor girls on the feast of St. Jerome, their 
patron. The fraternity of death buries such dead as are 
abandoned by their relations, and causes masses to be 
celebrated for them. — Ihnd. Buck, 

FRA TRICE LLT, or Little Brothers. Though this 
name, as above observed, was originally given to the refonn- 
eil and spiritual Franciscans, (not less than two thousand of 
whom jfire recorded to have been burned by the Inquisi- 
tion,) it w^as afterwards given to a multitude of sects 
which inundated Europe in the thirteenth century; and 
particularly to the Carthan and Waldenses, among whom 
many of the purer Franciscans were pri/bably incorpo- 
rated. — Murison's Th. Diet.; BdVs Wandtring&j p. 216; 
Williavis, 

FRAUDS, (Pious ;) artifices and falsehoods-made use of 
in propagating religion, under the pretence of promoting 
the spiritual interests of mankind. These have been 
more particularly practised in the Church of Rome, and 
considered not only as innocent, but commendable. Nei- 
ther the terms nor the thing signified, however, can be 
justified. The terms and fraud form a solecism; 
and tlie pi*acticc of doing evil that good may come, is 
directly opposite to the injunciioliof the sacred Scriptures, 
Rom. .3: 8 . — Ihnd. Buck. 

FREE. (1.) Wiltiout price; out of mere favor, Rom. 
5: J5, and 3; 24. (2.) Without constraint or obligation, 
P.s. 54: 0. Ruin. 8: 2. (3.) Without restraint or hi nde* 
ranee, 2 Tliess. 3: 1. God’s spirit is free, voluntary, or 
princely ; he is freely bCvStowcd on sinners ; and, in a 
princely and liberal manner, he influences, convinces, 
insinicts, draws, and comforts men’s souls, f’s. .51: 12. 
God’s blessings of the new covenant are free; though 
purchased by Christ, yet they arc given to sinful men 
without money or price on uui ]»art, and are to be received 
as gifts ol mere grace and favor, Rinn. 5; IS. Rev. 22: 
17. A free heart is one dispostnl to bestow freely and 
WlUingl)^ 2 Chron. 21': 31. /v/r, or free-will oifcrings, 

were those given without any obligation of God’s law, 
Exod. 30: 3. J<,eY. 22: 21. Persons are jrtc when in n(» 
slavish bondage, or exem])tcd from ])iiying tribute, (Deut. 
15: 13. Mall. 17; 20.) or not obliged to maintain \rd- 
rents, Matt. 15; 0. The saints are free, or freed from 
the law, or freed from siu : they are, by the grace of God 
in Clirist, delivered troin the yoke ol the broken law, the 
dominion of sin, and the slavery o( Satan ; and now, 
under the gospel, Iroin the .le\\i;Ji eereinomes, are enti- 
tled to all the jn'ivileges of the children of God, Kom. 8: 2. 
0:22. .Tohn 8:34, 30, and Gal. 5: 1. Shiihts are ftcc 
ffovi righteoifsness, quite desrituie of, and no way influenc- 
ed l»y, a holy jirinciple, Rom. 0: 20. To be jra: among 
the dead, is to be in a miserable ease on earth, as if u citizen 
of the grave, Ps. 88: 5, — Brown. 

“FREE AGENCY, is the power t»f chousing between 
good and evil, and following one’smclinatioii. Many ami 
long have been the di.sputes on this subject ; not that man 
has been denied to be a free agent ; but the dispute has 
been in what it consists. (See articles Liberty, and Will.) 
A distinction is made by writers between free agency and 
what is called the Arminian notion of free will. The one 
consists merely in the power of following our prevailing 
inclination ; the other in a supposed power of acting con- 
trary to it, or at least of changing it. The one predicates 
freedom of the man ; the other, of a faculty in man, which 
Air. Locke, though an anti-necessarian, explodes as an ab- 
surdity. The one goes merely to render us accountable 
beings ; the other arrogantly claims a part, yea, the very 
turning point of salvation. Accortling to the latter, w'e 


need only certain b« Ips or a^blsl:^n ics, graulcd to men in 
roinmon, to enable us to chouse ihc path of life ; but, ac- 
cording to the former, our hearts by nature being wholly 
depraved, our choice, though tree, is opposed to holiness, 
so that we need an Almighty Power to renew them. (See 
Neckskity .) — If end . Buck . 

FREEDOM. (See Liberty.) 

FREE, or FIGHTING QUAKERS. During the revolu- 
tionary w ar in America, some Friends, less rigid than oth- 
ers, took part in the contest, and fought for their indepen- 
dence; among whom was the celebrated general Green. 
These, being expelled by their brethren, formed a separate 
congregation, wdiich still exists in Philadelphia ; and they 
are called, by way of distinction, Fnr, or Fighting Quakers. 
— (Jregoirc's Hist. tom. i. p. 133 ; }J. Adams s V. last cd. 
under Quakers ; Williams. 

FREETHINKERS ; a name a.ssumcd by Deists and 
Sceptics, to express ilicir l)oa.^ted liccdom from religious 
prejudices, and from any religious system. The term 
originated m the eighteenth ccniury, and contains a sneer 
at believers, like the French esprit fort, and the German 
raiionahst. Free-thiuknig first appeared in England in the 
reigns of James II and William HI. In 1718, a weekly 
paper, entitled the “ Freethinker,” was published. Collins, 
Toland, Tmdal, and Morgan, rank among the ( hamjMons 
of the sect ; but Bohngbroke and Hume are the most dis- 
tinguished. In France, Voltaire, D’Alcinlicrt, Diderot, 
and Helvetius, led lh(‘ opposition aguiiisi revealed religion, 
la Germany the same spirit became fashionable in the 
roign of p'rederic the Great, and obtained a most extensive 
influence through the medium of the press, the universi- 
ties, and even of the pulpit. Colton, in his ‘‘ Lacon,” has 
keenly observed, that m modern jnt-thinhng^ee\i\^ 
to be only another name for Jradom Jrom thinking. (See 
Atheists’; Deists ) — Ihnd. Buck. 

FREETllJNKING CHRIS I'lAxVS ; a name adopted by 
a society wdnch had its oiigm in the end of tin* year J'ibii, 
and has ever since regularly asseUibled in London, calling 
itself a Church of founded on the piinojiles ol’ li’ee 
inquiry. Their first meinbeis separated l»oni a congrega- 
tion of Tnmlarjan UiHversahsls, m Paihainent-coiut (’Im- 
pel, Bishopsgale-sl reel. They rejected lire doctrine of the 
Trinity, the atonement, and other jioints ot Calvinism ; 
then tiie sacraments, and the rinmatJ . laiity of the .soul ; 
and, lastly, the inspiration of the Scriptures, and public 
W’or.ship ; for they havi* neitlicr singing nor jtniyer in their 
assemblies, and icgard the Bible only as an authentic 
history !-— Williams. 

FREE-WJ LL BAPTlS'fS ^ In Noiih America, in the 
year I7b0, the first church o( this (h'uominatiun was or- 
gani/ed at New Durham, iii New ILimpshire, under the 
paMoral charge of Elder Th niarnin Kandall. They have 
sjnc(‘ spread into various parts uf the country ; and now 
have ( hiirches in twelve diflerent slates, and in the C'ana- 
das. From the late.st accounts of their number.^', (Jan. 
183),) there are eight ) early meetings, and fi>rtv*six quat- 
teily ineet’mgs : and, including about three thousand Gen- 
eral Bapti.sts, in NorthCaroliiui, wliohave lately taken the 
name of Free-Will Baptists, about seven hundred church- 
<*s ; five hundred ami sixty jireacliers ; and thirty thou- 
sand, f ve hiindiod c(iinniunicants. 'fhe net increase in 
numbeis, for three years past, has teen sivtu and owe third 
per cent. 

Eitnnal Pohtif. 1. They have held the Holy Scrip- 
tures u) be their only rule of religious faith and practice, 
to the exclusion of all wriiieii creeds, covenants, rules of 
di.scipline, or articles of organizali »n . Some, however, 
think no religious order can be maintained on the basis of 
Scripture, without, at least, an implied agreement in llieir 
understanding of the Scriptures, and believe it better that 
thi.s understanding be definitely e.rprrwrd’ and known : and 
they have, in some instances, adopted Avntien articles of 
organization, in the form of a constitution. 2. Government 
is vested primarily in the churches ; which are nsiiailv 
composed (rf such believers as can meet together for wor- 
ship. These send delegates to the quarterly meetings; 
the quarterly meetings to the yearl)'^ meetings ; the }'early 
meetings to the general conference. In casevs of < lifliciilty, 

• Tina article was pirctiarcii for tho Encjclofu'djii, b} the Late KUitir 
SaroucI Beede, one of the edilors of iho Morning S'lar. 
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appeals are made iVam one. body toanotlu’r, for advice and 
iiistruciion. 3. The officers in the church, supposed to bs 
designated in Scripture, are elders and deacons. ^4 iter 
having been licensed and proved, the elders are ordainc<i, 
jointly by the church to which they belong, and the quar- 
terly meeting acting by a council. They are authorized 
to baptize believers, administer the Lonl’s supper, a.ssist 
in ordinations, and to organize churches: they are ame- 
nable to the church and the presbytery. In each quarterly 
and yearly meeting, is an elders* coiiferoucej which, with 
the gimcral conlerence, regulates the aflairs of the minis- 
try, so fnr the presbytery is concerned. No inferiority 
of rank acknowledged m the ministry. They consider 
piety, and a call to tiu? work, to be the e.ssential qualifica- 
tions for a iiiim.stcr j and maintain, that one'hiiviiig a call 
to preach, ought not to delay for want of an education, or 
theological study ; nor neglect preaching to acquire litcra- 
tiin* and science. 

Dortrnie. The Free-Will Baptists reject the poculiari^ 
tics of Calvinism formerly denominated the “ Five Fomts,*’ 
?o far as they represent the happiness or misery of man, 
as resulting from a divine decree, and not^ Inlluenced by 
the personal actions of men ; believing them, as they have 
uinlcrstood them to have been held, unscnptural. They 
liclievc, that by the. death of Christ, salvation was provid-' 
ed for all men ; that, through faith in Christ, and sanctifi- 
caiion of the Spirit, though by nature entirely sinners, all 
men may, if they improve every means of grace- in their 
power, become new creatures m this life, and, attec death, 
enjoy eternal happiness tliat all, who, having actually 
sinned, die in ati unrenew^ed state, will sufier eternal mis- 
ery. Respecting the divine attributes of the Father, Son, 
aiid Holy Ghost, they in substance agree with the Calviii- 
isiie Baptists, and other orthodox Christians, Yet .some 
individuals, for want of properly knowing the Scriptures, 
or from adhering to such profc.ssing Chi istians, and such 
authors, as advocate Unitarian, or Arum views o^Chri^t, 
and the Holy Spirit, have imbibed Ariaii uolions. This is 
a d(*parMirc from the faith of the first Free- Will Baptusts, 
and ol’thii connection as a body. Fi oiri a neglect to e,K* 
tirpate such doctrines, by sound ilisclpljiie, and froQi the 
repeated attempts of the Christian SneaUt/ to assimilate the 
two denominations, the Free-Will Ba|)tists have lost much 
prosperity at home, and much reputalHm among others. 
They are a people distinct from the Christian Silent ij^ and 
ought always to be so distiriguislied. Th<‘y esseulially 
differ from till! Christians in several iinpurtint points of 
faitli and church goverriinent. 

Jmtitutions ; ht’/uivolent, literari/, A Foreign Mission 

society has lately been incorporaled, and has reeeiv'^ed 
some donations. Numerous siKneties have been forrnetl to 
promoli^ temperance. Sunday .schools are. supported m 
various churches ; and in several places cliarilable socie- 
ties liave been instituted. Till lately, no literary institu- 
tion existed in the connection. About a year since, an 
academy, located at Farsonsfield, JNIe. was incorporated ; 
it is now m a nourishing slate. It must be .understood, 
however, that all these beaevoleut operations ate yet in 
their infancy. One printing press is employed by the 
coriueciion. and the JMonimg Star, a weekly paper, is pub- 
lished at Dover, N. H. A Kegistcr, conlaiiung the statis- 
tics of the denomination, i^ also issued annually. See the 
Morning Star ; tiuzzrl'a ^Latrazin*' ; and f). Mark's Narrative. 

FRENCH CHURCH. (See Curtu.ii (lAi.iaeAN.) 

FRENCH PROPHETS. (See Camisaks.) 

FRIAR, OR BROTHER ; a term common to the monks 
of all orders. In a more peculiar sense, it is restrained to 
such monks as are not priests : for those in order.s are 
usually dignified with the atipellalion of falhtr.-^Mhwl, 
Back. 

FRIENDSHIP, is the .state of minds united by mutual 
affection, ami abounding in acts of reciprocal kimlue.ss. 
“To live in friendship,” says a heathen writer, “is to 
have the same desire.s, and the same, aversions.” So ma- 
ny qualities, indeed, are requisite to the possibility of 
fnendship among men, and so many ffivornble circum- 
stances must concur to its rise and continuance, that the 
greatest part. of mankind content themselves without it, 
and supply its place as they can with interest and depend- 
ence, The generality of mankind are unqualified for a 


constant and warm interchange of benevolence, as indeed 
they are incapacUated for any other elevated excellence, 
by perpetual attention to their own interests and unresist- 
ing subjection to their depraved passions. An inveterate 
selfishne.ss proilommates in their mind, ami all their ac- 
tions arc 'tainted with a sordid love, of gain. But there 
are many vaueties of disposuion, as well as this hateful 
and confirmed corruption, that may exclude IViendship 
from the heart. Some persons are ardent enough in their 
benevolence, who nevertheless are constitulionally mu- 
table and 'uncertain, sixnv. attracted by new objects, cl is- 
gu.sted wathout offence, and alienated without enmity. 
Others are soil and flexible ; easily influenced by reports 
and wffii.spcrs, ready to catch alarms from every dubious 
ciremnstam'e, and to listen to every .•suspicion which envy 
or flattery may suggest. Some are impatient of contra- 
dietioii ; more wdlluig to go wrong by their own judg- 
ment, than to be indebted for a better or a safer way to 
the .sagacity of another. Too many are dark and involv- 
ed, anxious to conceal their purpo.ses, and pleased when 
they can show their design only in its execution, .Some 
are universally eximmumcative, alike open to every ej'e, 
and equally profuse of their own secrets and those of 
others, wdihqut the necessary vigilance of caution, ready 
to accuse without malice, and to betray without treachery. 
Each of these arc unfit for close and terulej: iiitimacies. 
“ He cannot properly be chosen for a friend, whose kind- 
ness is exhaled by its own warmth, or frojfen by the first 
blast of slander ; nor can he bo a useful counsellor wiio 
will hear no opi/iion but hi.sown ; that man will not much 
invite confidence w hose jirincipal maxim is to suspect j 
nor cait^his candor and frankness be much esteemed, who 
makes every man without distinction a denizen of Ins 
bo.som.” 

2. That friendship may be at once anient and lasting, 
there must not only be a congeniality of disposition, but 
there must be equal virtue on each part ; not only must 
the same end be proposed, but there must be a Mtmlarity 
of pursuit in its attainment. We are often induced to 
loVe those wdiom we cannot esteem ; we are sometimes 
compelled to esteem those whom we cannot love. But 
true friend.ship is compounded of esteem and love j it de- 
rives its tenderness from one, and its permanence from 
the other. It therefore requires that it.s candidates should 
not only gain the judgment, but attract the affection ; they 
slunild be firm in the day of adversity, and participate in 
the jov of prosperity ; their presence should eommuiiicate 
ehe«*rfnlne.ss as well as courage, and disjiel alike the 
gloom of fear and of melancholy, 

.3. Among all the honors winch God conferred upon his 
servant Abraham, and those were neither few nor small, 
there was none equal to that of calling him his friend, 
2 Cliroii 20: 7, with I.sa. 41: ts. “Thou art the seed of 
Abraham my friend ” The, apostle .lames lakes notice of 
it, m this view, “Abraham believed Goil, and it was im- 
puted to him for njgbteoiisness, and he was called the 
iVieiitl of God,” .raincs 2: 23. ITovv amazing is the con- 
descension to which infinite gooJne.ss can sloop! We 
are .sometimes led to evjness .surprise w hen we sec one 
human being, wJm happens to be raised a Iillle above the. 
re.st of Ins .species, disscendiiig from his elevated station 
to enter into familiar converse with one that is beneath 
him, and more especially to selcet such an one for liis 
friend. But how do all such acts of condescension dwin- 
dle into in.significaiice, wdien Ave are led to tliink of the 
majesty of heaven deig^tiing to confer upon a guilty mor- 
tal thf’ appellation of friend! Yeftbis honor was not 
peculiar to Abraham. The Son of God, in the days of 
his flesh, thus addressed Ins disciples : “ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends ; ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you : henceforth 1 call you not servants ; for the 
servant know'eth not what his lord docth, but I have call- 
ed you Friends j for all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you,” John 15: 13 — 15. 
What a fund of interesting comment would this passage 
afford, were this the place to indulge in it ! It would lead 
us to contemplate the friendship of Christ towards his 
people, demonstrated by the highest evidence it was pos- 
sible for him to afford : “He laid down his life for them.” 
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He redeemed them lo God at the expense of his blood ! 
1 Pet. 1; 18, 19. And then, their friendship towards him. 
‘‘Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.’* Would we know what is necessary to evince our 
friendship to the Savior? His next words plainly in- 
form us : “ These things 1 command you, that ye love 
one another,” ver. 17. All pretensions, therefore, to be 
the friends of Christ, which are not justified by love to 
the brethren, must evidently be futile' and vain, 1 John 
4: 20, 21. And as one of the first dictates of friendship 
is a concern for the honor and reputation of those who 
are the objects of our esteem, it lAust follow that if 
are the friends of Jesus, we shall feel deeply interested 
about his character ; we shall resent, w'ith bk*oiaing in- 
dignation, all the eflorts of his enemies to tarnish his 
honors, and degrade him to the level of a mere human 
being ; to set aside his atoning sacrilici?, and despoil him 
of the glory which is justly due to him as the Savior 6f 
his guilty people. 

4. The hook of Proverbs abouruls with the praises of 
friendship, and with encomiums on its Value. A friejod 
loveth at all tunes,” ch. 17; 17. “There is a friend that 
siickCl^ closer than a brother,” (ch. 16: 24 ;) the meaning 
of which probably is, that real friendship is more opera- 
tive than natural aflVction. “ Faithful are the w-ounds of 
a friend, 27: G. “ As ointment and perfume rejoice 
the heart, so does the sweetness of a friend by hearty 
counsf?!,” ver. 9. “ Asironsharpenelh iron, so doth a man 
the countenance of his friend,” ver. 17. 

5. The genius and injunctions of the ChrisUau religion 
also inculcate this virtue; for it not only commands 
universal Ixmevolencc to men, but promotes the strongest 
love and friendship between those whose minds are en- 
lightened by divine grace, and w'ho behold tn each other 
the image of Ihoir Bivinc Master. As friendship, how- 
ever, is not enjoyed by every one, and as the want of it 
arises often from ourselves, Ve shall here subjoin, from 
an eminent writer, a few remarks, by way of advice, 
re.snecting it. 1. We ’must not expect jierfcction tn any 
with wlioni we contract fellowshij).— -2. We must not be 
hurt by differences of opinion arising* in intercourse with 
our friends. — 3. It is material to the preservation of 
friendship, that openness of temper and obliging manners 
on both hands be cultivated. — 1. Wc must not listen 
rashly to evil reports against our friends. — 5. We. must 
not desert our friends in danger or distress. Blair's Ser. 
ser. 17, vol iv. ; Bp. Porieuss Siir. vol. i. ser, 15; IV'. 
Mf-hiolh's Translation of Ctrero's LaehifSjXn a Note; I fall's 
Sermon on the Death of Dr. Kijland. — .Tones ; fiend. Buck, 

FRIENDS, (Society of.) fSee Quakers.) 

FRITH, (John,) a learned mvine, and protestant mar- 
tyr, was born at Sevenoak, in Kent, educated at Cam- 
bridge, and afterwarils chosen a pniior canon of Oxford. 
In 1525, he became acquainted with Tiiidal, who was the 
instrument of sowing the seed of the pure gospel in his 
heart. His pri nciples becoming known, he was imprisoned 
for a time with several others, some of whom died w'llh 
severe usage. Being released, in 1528, he went lo the 
continent, where he spent two years, and became greatly 
confirmed in the protestant fiiith. Two years after, leav- 
ing his wife and xihildren in a place of safety, he venturetl 
to visit England ; where, after a while, he was arrested 
by Sir Thomas More, (whose work on Purgatory he had 
confuted,) and committed to the tower. On the 2Ulh of 
June, 1533, he underwent a public examination at St. 
Paul’s, before the assembly of bishops, and for his fearless 
and inflexible defence of protestant principles, was con- 
demned to be burnt at Smithfield. A young man named 
Andrew Hunt, suffered with him. With a courage that 
astonished the spectators, Frith embraced the faggot and 
the stakh, smiling amidst the flames, and praying for the 
forgiveness of his enemies. He sufl’ered in the prime of 
life, July 4, 1533. 

It fe said that there was a time when, owing to the im- 
pression made by his excellent character on the servants 
who had charge of him, he might have escaped ; but to 
an offer of the kind, he replied, “ Before I was seized, I 
would fain have enjoyed my liberty, for the benefit of the 
church of God ; but now being taken by the higher power 
and delivered into the hands of the bishops, to give testi- 


mony to that religion and doctrine, which, under pain of 
damnation, I am bound to maintain and defend ; if there- 
fore I should now start aside and run away, I should run 
away from my God, and from the testimony of his word.” 

He was, says bishop Bale, a polished scholar as well as 
master of the learned languages. He was the author of 
seven or eight valuable treatises, and was the first man 
in England that jirofesscdly wrote against Christ’s bodily 
presence in the sacrament. IIis works were reprinted at 
London, in 175.3, in Iblio. — Middleton, vol. i. 123. 

FRITIGILA, queen of the Mart'omans, became famous 
in 39G. Being instructed in Christianity, by the writings 
of Ambrose, she embraced it herself, and by her influence 
lier husband, and then the whole nation, were led to em- 
brace it also. By her persuasion they entered into a du- 
rable alliance with the Romans, so that in the various 
irruptions of the barbarians on the empire, the Marco- 
mans arc ne^er mentioned as among them, though sepa- 
rated only by the Danube, — Gifford's France ; Beiham, 

FROG * a small and well-known amphibious animal. 
Frogs were unclean : Moses, indeed, does not name them, 
but he includes them by .saying, Ye shall not eat of any 
thing that moves in the waters, unless it have fins or 
scales, Lev. 11; 9. John (Rev. IG- 13.) says, he saw 
three unclean spirits issuing out of the false proph<*i’s 
rnouth like frogs ; and Moses brought on Egypt a plague 
of frogs, Exod, 8: 5, ^c.—Calmct. 

FRONTLETS, are thus de.scribed by Leo of Modena: 
the Jews take four pieces of parchment., and write with 



an ink made on purpose, and in square letters, these four 
passages, one on each jiiece : (1.) “ Sanctify unto me all 
the fii-st born,” tVc. Exod. 13: to the lOth verse. (2.) 
From verse 11 to IG; “And when d»e Lord shall bring 
thee into the land of the Can.annites,” Arc. (3.) Deut. 6; 
4, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lfird our God is one Lord,” to 
verse 9. (4.) Dcut. 11: 13. “If you .shall hearken dili- 
gently unto my commandments,*’ to verse 21. This they 
do in obedience to the words of Moses : “ These command- 
ments shall be for a sign unto thee upon thine hand, and 
for a memorial between thine eyes.’* These four pieces 
are fastened together, and a .square formed of them, on 
which the letter Shin i.s written ; then a little square of 
hard calf’s skin is put at the top, out of which come two 
leathern strings an inch wide, and a cubit and a half, or 
thereabouts, in length. This 'square is put on the middle 
of the forehead, and the strings l>eing girt about the head, 
make a knot in the form of the letter Resh ; they are then 
brought before, and fall on the breast. It is called Tejffia- 
schcl-Roseh, the Fephila of the head. The most devout 
Jetvs put It on both at morning and noon-day prayer ; hut 
the generality wear it only at morning prayer. Only the 
chanter ol the synagogue is obliged to init it on at noon, 
as well as morning. 

It has been much disputed whether the u^e of frontlets, 
and phylacteries, was literally ordaiiled by Moses. Be- 
fore the Babylonish captivity, no traces of them appear in 
the history of the Jews ; the prophets never inveigh against 
the neglect of them ; nor was there any question concern- 
^ reformation of manners at any time among 
the Hebrews. The almast general custom in the East of 
wearing phylacteries and frontlets, determines nothing 
lor the obligation or usefulness of the practice. Christ 
(iKl not absolutely condemn them ; but he condemned the 
abuse of them m the Pharisees, their wearing them witJi 
affectation, and larger than other Jews. The Caraitr. 
Jews,^ who adhere to the letter of the law, and de.spi.se 
traditions, call the rabbinical Jews “ bridled asses,” be- 
cause they wear these tephilim and frontlets. (See Mezu- 
zoTH, and Phtlacteiiies.) — Calmer. 
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FRUGALITY, is lihc keeping due Txnmds in our expen- 
ses j the happy tneati hetii^h parsimony on the €me hand, 
and prodigality on the other* The example 6f Christ) 
(John 6! 123) the mjttuctions of God^s word, (Luke IS: h 
Prov. 10: 9 j) the evil cffetns of inattention to it, (Luke 11<1, 
13 ;) the peace and comfort which arise from it, together 
with the good which it enables ns to do to Othem, sh^ld 
operate as motives to excite ns to the j^actice 01 it* 
Who^s Semt, on legality, 1795 ; JSt. ex, 

8 y Uidgleg’t Bodff of Biv. p. 546 ; BuchninMer^t Sturmom. 

Buck. 

FEUIT. The f^nit of the Ups is the sacrifice of praiic 
or thanksgiving, Heb. 13? 15. The ffoit of therighteotti!^,. 
that is, the counsel, example, instmctionj and reproof Of 
the righteous, is a tree of life, is a means of much good, 
both temporal and eternal j and that not Only to himself, 
but to others also, Prov. Hi 30. Solomon says, in Prors 
12: 14^ A man shall be satisfied with goocroy ihefhiit^ 
of his mouth that is, he shall receive hbandairblessmw 
from God as the reward of that good he has ddne, by ms 
pious and profitable discourses. “ Pruitn meet for re- 
pentance,” (Matt. 3: 8,) is such a, conduct as befits the 
profession or penitence. " ‘ 

2. The fruits of the Spirit are those gfaCiot^ habits 
which the Holy Spirit of God produces in thorn in wjbm 
he dwelleth and w^orketh, vnth those acts ^icklfiow irom 
them, as naturally as the tree produces its frni|. The 
apo.stle enumerates these fruits in Galatians 5: 22, '23. 
The same apostle, in Eph. 5: 9, comprehends the fhrits of 
the sanctifpng Spirit in these threu things ; namel}*', 
goodness, righteousness, and truth. The fruits’ of right- 
eousness are such good works and b<dy anions as spring 
from a renewed heart ; Being fiUfed^with the fruits of 
rightcou.snesS,” Phiji. 1: 11. Fruit is taken for a charita- 
ble contribution, W’hich is the fruit or effect of faith and 
love : “ When I hai^ sealed unto them Uiis fwlil,” (l^om. 
15: 28 j) when I have safely delivered this contribution. 
When Iruit is spoken of good men, then it is to be under- 
.stood of the fruits or worfe of holiness and righteousne^ j 
but when of evil men, then are meant the fruits of sit), 
immorality, and wickedness. This is our Savior*S doc- 
trine, Matt. 7: 16 — 18. — Watson. 

FBUITFULNESS, in the divine life, stands oppewed to 
an empty, barren, unproductive profession of religion; 
or that state of thin^ to which Christ adverts when ad- 
dressing the church in Sardis : know thy works, that 

thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead,” Bev. 
3: 1. The writers of both the Old and New Testaments 
speak much upon this subject ; at one time encouraging 
the people of God to press after it, as the end which Is to 
be accomplished in them by means of their attendance on 
divine ordinances; at another, solemnly warning them 
of the awful consequences of remaining unfruitful under 
the advantages of religious instruction with which they 
may be privileged. Sw in particular relative $0 this, Ps. 
92: 12—15. Hosea 14:5—9. Matt. 13; 3—9. Heb.’5: 12— 
14, and 6: 7, 8. But the subject is more especially in- 
sisied upon, and most strikingly illustrated by our irf>rd, 
in John, ch. 15: where be not only states its vast itiipo^- 
lance to all his disciples, if they would promote''^tlie gltfiy 
of God ; but, under the beautiful similitude of a vine and 
its brimches, points out to them the only possible way of 
ottainiug it. « I am the vine,” says he ; ye are the 
branches ; as the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, e*- 
cept it abide in the vine, no more can ye, except ye abide 
in me. He that abideth in me, and 1 in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit; but without (or severed from) 
me, ye can do nothing,” ver. 4, 5. To undemand this, 
it must be remembered that in Christ, the ** one mediator 
between God and men,” it hath ‘^pleased the Father thet 
aH fulness shoulC dwell,” Col. 1: 19. (See the ahicte 
FotwEss.) He is made of God unto them, << wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption,” 1 
Oor.^l: 30. By believing the divine testimony concerniiig 
him, m* the Son of God, who was delivered (unto death) 
for die offences of the guilty, and raised again for their 
they become virtually united to him, as 
the himoeWs united to the vine, and so are said to be 

ijf umt,” J John 5: 20. He is not only the object of 
their faith, and hope, and love, but the very life of their 


souls also, Gal. 2: 20. Col. 3: 3, 4. And as beUevers 
live in Wm, or, which is theisame thing, live « by tlieiaitb 
of the Son of God,” apd upon that fulness which isiieasur* 
ed up in bkh, so it is by means of his words, or the doctrine 
concerning him, dweHing in them richly the jpow- 

er of the Holy Spirit, tlmt be lives and' abides in them, 
(ver. 7.) qiit<£keiiS them at first ft^otn a d^th in trespasses 
and sins, to a life of obedience acceptable to God, (Eph. 2i 
>, Sj 6.) and makes thehi fruitful in every good> worn and 
dokn.€5: 8, 16. . . 

FrUitftilnefes in relAmoiL must necessarily indude in k 
a growth in kaOWled^ Col. 1; 9, 10. It stands opposed 
to that Utate of ehildh^ which the apostle alludes to and 
bktmeadn many ^fessors, Eph. 4: 14. Heb. 5: 12. But 
there must also a growth in fhith, in love, and in con- 
fiirmHy "lo Ihe pr -God, or to the image of his Son 

Jesus Chr^t. See Eph. 4: 13 — 16. So we find the apos- 
ttl Peter efihorting his brethren, who had objiaiiied like 
precious faith with himself, to ** give all dy^g^e,’^ by a 
Qpntiuual increase in every Christian virtue, to make their 
celling and election sure — '^for if these things be in you 
and ^ound,” says he, “ they make you that ye shall 
neither, be ..barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Eord and Savior Jesus Christ ;” and with this to connects 
their enjoying ** an abundant entrance into his^ev^erlasting 
kingdom,* fif. Pet. 1:5 — 11. (See the words Ann, Ewfica- 
TioB, and trndwTH m Grace .} — Jones. * 

FEUSMATE ;*to disappoint, to render vain or abor- 
tive, to ahnn! or make void. Thus when Jehovah is said 
to ^'frustrate the tokens of the liars, and make diviners 
mad,” (Isa. 44: 25.) it means, that as all events are under 
his sovereign c^trol, he renders abcarthre all the jwog- 
hbstications of the soothsayers, or magicians, and disap- 
points their purposes. 

When ihe apostle said to the Galatians, I doejql frus- 
trate the grace of 'God, for if ri^teonsness eome by the 
low, then Christ is dcadiu vain,” (Gal. ^2: 21 .) his language 
evident^' implies two things ; first, that it w^s the express 
end and purpose of the death of Christ to procure right- 
eousness or justificatidn for his pl^ople; and secon^y. 
that the teachers, who sought to. impose circumyision and 
other obeerVabees of the law of Moses upon believing 
Ge^fttiles, with a view to their obtaining acceptance with 
God, virtually annulled the ^oe of God, rendering it of 
no effect. And his conclusion is demonstrable; for as 
justification by grace, and justification by the w^orks of 
the law, whether moral or ceremdnial, are in direct oppo- 
sition to each other, so ki whatever pn^Kirtion or degree 
men seek to obtain the favor of God through the medium 
of the latter, they destroy the efficacy of the former. But 
even this is not all ; for the apostle labors to show that 
sucb is the nature of grace that it disdains any compro- 
mito, for if t^e blessing be by grace, then it is no more of 
works, otherwise grace is no more grace ; but if it be of 
works, then it is no more of grace, otherwise work is no 
more of work,” Rom. 11; 6. — Jones. 

FHEl. In preparing their victuals, the Orientals ore, 
from the extreme scarcity of wood in many countries, re- 
duced to use cow-dung for fuel. At Aleppo, the inhabi- 
tants use wood and charcoal in their rooms, but heat ttoir 
baths with cow-dung, themarings of fruit, and other thmgs 
.of a smilar kind, which they employ people to gather for 
that purpose. (Se| Bakihio, and Dune.) 

Wood, however, and even any other combustibie sub- ^ 
stance, is preferred when it can be obtained. The in- 
habitants of Aleppo, according to Russel, use tborne, and 
fuel of a skoiilar kind, for those culinary purposes which 
require baste, partidulariy for .boiling, which seems tpbe 
the reason that Solomon menttons the crackling of 
thorns under a pot,” rather than in emy other way. The 
same aUusion-to the use^of thotn&:for boiling iDccura in 
other parts of the saci^ >;Volume : thus, the. FsalmiSt 
speaks of the wicked, Before ypur pms enn feel the 
thorns, to SbaH take them away as with a whirlwind, 
both living, and in hta wrath.” The Jews are sometimes 
'compared in tto ftrepheta to a brand j^ncked put of the 
burning,” ( Amoe is Jl. Zoch. 3; %) a figure which Char- 
din considers as referring to vine ^igs, and other bntsh- 
wood, which the Orientals frequently use for fuel, and 
which, in a few minutes, must be consumed if they are 
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not snatched out of the dre ; and not to those battens, or 
large branches, which will lie a long ti«ae in be- 

fore they are rwuced to ashes. If ^ idea be correet, it 
dii^lays in a sponger and more Uvely manner the season- 
able interpe^ition of God*s mercy, than is fumi^ed by 
any other view of the phrase. The same remark applies 
to the figure by which the prophet describes the 

sudden and complete destruction, of Rezin, and the sem of 
Remaliah $ ** Take' heed and be quiet ; fear not, neither he 
fkifit-hearted for the two tails of ikese smoking firebrands, 
for the fierce anger of Rcm with Syria, and of the son of 
Remaliah.’’ Isa. 7: 4. It is not easy to conceive an ima^ 
more strikiug than this ; the remains of two small twigs 
burning with violence at one end, as appears by the steam- 
ing of the other, are soon reduced to ashes j so shall 4hc 
kingdoms of Syria and Israel sink into ruin and disappear. 

3. The scarcity of fuel in the East obliges the inhabi- 
tants to use, by turns, every kind of combustible matter. 
The withered stalks of herbs and flowers, the tendrils of 
the vine, the small branches of myrtle, rosemary, and 
other plants, are all used in heating their ovens and bag- 
nios. We can easily recognize this practice in these 
words of our Lord : “ Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin : and yet I 
say unto you, that Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if Gci so clothe 
the grass of the field, whicli to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith?” Matt. 6; 28 — 30. The grass of the 
field, in this passage, evidently includes the lilies of 
which our Lord had just been speaking, and by conse- 
quence, herbs in general ; and in this extensive sense the 
word diortos is not unfrequently taken. These beautiful 
productions of nature, so richly arrayed, and so exquisitely 
perfumed, that the splendor even of Solomon is not to be 
compared with theirs, shall soon wither and decay, and 
be used as fuel to heat the oven and the bagnio; Has 
(5od so adorned these flowers and planis of the field, 
which retain their beauty and vigor but for a few days, 
and are then applied to some of- the meanest purposes of 
life j and will he not much more clothe you who arc the 
disciples of his own Son, who are capable of immortality, 
and destined to the enjoyment of eternal happiness?— 
Watson. • 

FULFIL. (See Prophecy, and Quotation.^ 

FULLER, (Dr. Thomas,) a learned hi.slorian and di- 
vine, was the son of the minister of Aid winkle, in North- 
amptonshire, at which place he was born, in J608. He 
w’as educated at Queen’s college, Cambridge ; was ap- 
pointed minister of St. Bennel’s parish, Cambridge ; and 
acquired great popularity as a pulpit orator. ' He received 
further preferment in the church, of which, however, hc 
was deprived during the civil war, in consequence of his 
activity on the side of the monarch. Between 1(140, and 
1656, he published nearly the whole of his works. In 
1648, he obtained the living of Waltham, m Essex, which, 
in 1658, he quitted for that of Cranford, in Midillesex. 
At the restoration he recovered the prebend of Salisbury, 
was made D. D. and king’s chaplain, and was looking 
forward to a mitre, when his prospects were closed by death, 
in 1661. Dr. Fuller possessed a remarkably tenacious 
memory. It is said among other things, that he could re- 
cite a sermon verbatim, after he had heard it once. He 
hfld also a considerable portion of wit and quaint humor, 
which he sometimes allowed to run riot in his writings. 
Among his chief works are, A History of the Holy War ; 
The Church History of Britain ; The History of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; and The History of the Wortliies 
of England. — Davenport. 

FULLER, (AndrewP first secretary of the Bapthst 
Missionary society, and one of the most extraordiiia^ 
men of this, or any other age, was bom at Wicken, in 
Cambridgeshire, Feb. 6, 1754. His pious father occupied 
a small farm at that place, and was the parent of three 
sons, of whom Andrew was the youngest. He received 
the common rudiments of an English education at the 
free school of Soham ; and, till the age of twenty, wfis en- 
gaged in husbandry. When about sixteen yeaors of age, 
his mind became enlightened ^ he sinoerely repented cu 
his past transgressiems ; he forsook his former evil ways. 
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was publicly immersed, on a profession of his faith ; and 
iVom that time he continued to make an honorable and 
consisted professum of Christianity. For the two sue- 
ceding years, he occasionally preached at Soham. In 
January, 1774, he received a unanimous invitation from 
rimt congregation to become their pastor, and was ordain- 
ed in May, 1775. The income of Mr. Fuller being very 
small, he opened a seminary in 1779, but which, in the 
succeeding year, he relinouished j and not being able 
comfortably to provide for his increasing family, and the 
cmiduct of some of the members of the church at Soham 
being lukewarm and unsatisfactory to him, he accepted 
an invitation from a Baptist congregation at Kettering, to 
become their pastor. 

Mr. Fuller’s removal to Kettering, in 1783, formed a 
new era in his life. It brought him into contact with a 
number of ministers of his own denomination, to whom 
he was greatly attached, end who were equally a^nt 
with himself in the investigation of truth. Here his la- 
bors took a wider range, and were determined towards a 
more definite object. The prevailing system of doctrine 
among the Baptist churches, at this period, was ultra- 
calvinism — a system which denies true faith to be the duty 
of every one to whom the gospel comes j and which, con- 
sequently, must paralyze 3ie efforts of ministers to “ go 
into alt the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. ; commanding all men everywhere to repent” at 
the peril of their souls. Mr. Fuller saw the baneful 
efiects of this unscriptural system, and set. himself to op- 
pose and refute it with all his might. With this view he 
drew up and published a small volume, entitled, “ The 
Go.spcl of Christ weyrthy of all Acceptation ; or. The Obli- 
gations of Men, fully to credit, and cordially to approve 
whatever God makes known : wherein is considered the 
Nature of Faith in Christ, and the Duty of those where 
the Gospel comes in that Matter.” This valuable treatise 
operated powerftilly, and .set thousands upon examining 
their received principles. A ho.st of opponents presently 
ro.se up to oppose this new doctrine, as it was termed j 
and our author had to defend himself on eveiy side, 
which he did with no ordinary dexterity ; taking his stand 
on the word of God, with the meekness of wisdom, but 
with the lion heart of Luther. 

In 1790, he composed his “ Dialogu* s and Letters on 
the Fundamental Principles of the Gaspel j” and a cele- 
brated work “ On the Calvinistic and Socinian Systems, 
Examined and Compared as to their Moral Tendency.” 
This work deservedly ranks among the ablest and most 
useful of Mr. Fuller’s literary productions j having done 
more to stem the torrent of Socinianism in England^ than 
any one book of modern times. It consists of a series of 
letters, each occupying a particular subject, and the whole 
forming a storehouse of sound observations, scriptural 
principles, important facts, and logical reasonings. The 
book w^as well received by the public, and will long main- 
tain its ground. 

The writings of Mr. Fuller having circulated in America, 
and having been generally approved, Princeton and Yale 
colleges conferred on him the title of Doctor of Divinity ; 
which, however, supposing it to be incmnpatible with me 
simplicity of the Christian character, he declined to use. 

In 1792, the Baptist Missionary society was first esta- 
blished at Kettering, by Mr. Fuller and a few of his 
friends, among whom was Mr. Carey, of Leicester, now 
the celebrated Dr. Carey, whb vdunteered his services as 
a mis.sionary. India was selected as the country which 
they should visit; and, in the spring of 1793, Mr. Carey 
and other missionaries set sail for Bengal, where they 
arrived in the succeeding October. In the establishment 
of that society, Mr. Falter had taken the liveliest interest, 
and he was appointed to the situation of secretary. The 
society, ever ajfterwards, was inseparable from his mind, 
and depended, under God, mainly on his exertions. The 
ccmsultatiens which he heW, the correspondence he main- 
tained, the personal solieitations which he employed, the 
contributions he collected, the management of these and 
other funds, the selectba, probation, and improvement of 
intended m^sskmaiies ; the works which he compos^ imd 
compiled on these subjects, the discourses he delivered, 
and the journeys he accomplished, to extend the know- 
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ledge, and to i^mcite the welfare of the mission, required 
energy almost unequalled. In 1799, he made a touir 
through Scotland for the beneht of the society and, on 
his return home, he found that he had travelled nine hun- 
dred miles, and collected full nine hundred pounds. In 
1804, he visited the Baptist congregations throughout Ire- 
land, and collected a considerable sum for the mission. In 
July, 1805, he made another lour through Scotland, to 
collect Ibr the priming of the Scriptures in the Eastern 
languages, and travelled one thousand eie:ht hundred miles 
in one month, preached every day, and collected one thou- 
sand eight hundred pounds. In 1807, he drew up a state- 
ment of tha proceedings of the society j and, in fine, the 
history of the last twenty-three years of his life was com- 
pletely identified with that of the mission. 

Besides the publications already mentioned, Mr. Fuller 
was the author of a great number of treatises on various 
subjects, which, since his decease, have been collected and 
printed in eight volumes, octavo; recently reprinted in 
this country in two large volumes ; among which we may 
particularly mention, The Gos]^l its own Witness 

The Calvinistic and Socinian Systems compared 

Expository Discourses on the Books of Genesis and the 
Apocalypse Sermons on various subjects ‘‘Apology 
for Christian Missions to the Heathen •” with many other 
smaller works, of peculiar excellence. All his writings 
bear the powerful stamp of a minf^, which, for native vigor, 
original research, logical acumen, profound knowledge of 
the human heart, and intimate acquaintance with the 
^riptures, has had no rival since the days of president 
Edwards. 

On the 7th of May, 1815, in the spcty-second year of 
his age, this zealous, intelligent, benevolent, and most 
useful Christian minister expired ; his heart being devoted 
to God, and his soul resting on Christ alone for salvation 
and eternal happiness. 

It has been well said, that Fuller is “ the Franklin of 
theology.” The views entertained of him, by those best 
acquainted with his writings, are thus eloquently express- 
ed by the Rev. Robert Hall : “ J cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing, in a few words, the sentiments of affectionate 
veneration with which I always regarded that excellent 
person while living, and cherish bis memory now that he 
IS no more ; a man whose sagacity enabled him to pen- 
etrate to the depths of every subject he explored, whose 
conceptions were so powerful and luminous, that what 
was recondite and original, appeared familiar ; what was 
intricate, easy and perspicuous in his hands ; equally suc- 
cessful in enforcing the practical, in slating the theoretical, 
and discussing the polemical branches of theology. With- 
out the advantages of early education, Ire rose to high 
distinction among the religious writers of Ins day, and, in 
the midst of a most active and laborious life, left monu- 
ments of his piety and genius, which- will survive to dis- 
tant posterity. Were 1 making his euiogium, I should 
necessarily dwell on the spotless integrity of his private 
life, his fidelity in friendship, his neglect of self-interest, 
his ardent attachment to truth, and especially the series 
of unceasing labors and exertions, in superintending the 
mission to India, to which he most probably fell a victim. 
He had nothing feeble or undecisive in his character, but, 
to every undertaking in which he engaged, he brought 
ali the powers of his understanding, all the energies of his 
heart ; and, if he were less distinguished by the compre- 
hension than the acumen and solidity of his thoughts, 
less eminent for the gentler giwces t^n for stern integrity 
and native grandeur of mind, we have only to remember 
the necessary limitation of human excellence. While he 
endeared himself to his denomination by a long course of 
most useful labor, by his excellent worlo? on the Socinian 
and Deistical wntroversies, as well ais his devotion to the 
cause of >.assions, he laid the world under lasiine obliga- 
tions.” ® 

For -Jiore complete details of the Ufe of Mr. Fuller, see 
M^rr^s Life of Mkr / RytewPi Life of Fuller i and Jlfe- 
tmifr to ImC&mhte Worh, by his Swt; Joms^s 

‘Rtmt, mki StEiOiiir.) 
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FVLKEf (WiLLiAHj D. D.) This pious and kamed 
divine, of the church of England, was bm in London, and 
educated at Cambridge, where, in 1564, he was chosen a 
fellow. He had previously spent six years in the study of 
law, and his father was so ofiended at his returning to 
college, that, though he was rich, he refused him any 
supplies. Fulke, however, easily made his way by h» 
talents and learning. He became eminent alike in the 
mathematics, in the oriental languages, and in divinity, 
and published books in them all. Cartwright, the divinity 
professor, was his intimate Mend. In consequence of this, 
however, Fulke was suspected of Puritanism, and expelled 
from his college. The earl of Leicester, out of policy, 
became his patrtm, gave him the livings of Warley and 
Didington, and in 1574, sent him as chaplain of an 
ambassador to France. On his return he was made 
master of Fembroke-hnll, and Margaret professor of divi- 
nity in Cambridge, and held these offices till his death, in 
1589. His works are very numerous ; written in Latin 
and English ; and levelled chiefly at the Papists. The 
principal one is his Confutation of the Rbemish Testament, 
printed in 1580, by the Papists, in opposition to the Pro- 
testant versions. Mr. Hervey styles this Confutation, a 
valuable piece of ancient controversy and criticism, full 
of sound divinity, weighty arguments, and important ob- 
servations^ vol. ii. 261. 

FULJJESS, means the stale of being filled, so as to 
have no part vacant ; it necessarily includes the idea of 
completeness, such as leaves nothing more to be desired ; 
(compare Col. 1: 19, with ch. 2:10.) and, in scriptural style, 
it sometimes imports satiety . In this last acceptation it 
occurs, Isa. 1: 11, “I am full of the burnt offerings of 
rams,” for, it is afterwards added, “they are a trouble to 
me, I am weary to bear them,” vcr. 14. The term fre- 
quently occurs in the New Te.stament, and its signification 
is commonly very important. Thus the apostle speaks 
of “the fulness of time,” when God sent forth his son, 
(Gal. 4: 4;) it was the time that he himself had, in his 
'eternal counsels, appointed — it was the time promised to 
the lathers, and foretold by the prophets ; expected by the 
Jews themselves, and earnestly longed for by all that 
looked for redemption in Israel, Luke 2: 25, 26, 38. 

2. The church is termed “ the fulness of Christ ; because 
it is that which constittttes him a complete and perfect 
head. For Ihongh he has a natural and personal fulness, 
as God over all and blesspd Ibrever, yet, as Mediator, he 
is not full and complete without his mystical body ; even 
as a king is not complete without his subjects; so Christ 
receives a relative fulness from his members, Eph. 1: 23. 

3. But the most important view of this subject, is that 
which regards the personal fulness of Christ, considered 
as Mediator; for “it hath pleased the Father,” says the 
apostle, “that in him should all fulness dwell,’’ (Col. 1: 19 ;) 
and “ out of his fulness,” says another apostle, “ have all 
we received, even grace for grace,” John 1 : 16. The pleni- 
tude here referred to, as dwelling in Christ, is a copious 
and delightful theme of contemplation, for it comprehends 
ali spiritual and heavenly blessings, answerable to the 
utmost exigencies of his guilty, helpless, and ruined peo- 
ple, in their state of dependence on him, in this world, 
John 1:14. Rom. 10:4. 2 Cor. 12: 9. Ps. 68: 18. Col. 
2: 9. Cant. 5: 16. Ps. 45: 2. 

4. It is said, that “the fulness of the Godhead dwells in 
Christ bodily,” (Col. 2; 2 ;) that is, the whole nature and 
attributes of God are in Christ, and that really, essentially, 
or substantially ; and also personally, by nearest union; 
os the soul dwells in the body ; so that the same person 
who is man is God also. — Jones ; Watson. 

FUxNERAL RITES. (See Bubial.) 

FURLONG ; a measure of length containing one hun- 
dred and'twenty-five paces, which made the eighth part of 
an Italian mile ; but Maimonides says the Jewish furlong 
cx)ntained 266 2--3 cubits, and»so seven furlongs and a 
half went to one mile, Luke 24; 13. — Bronm. 

FURMAN, (Ricjhaw), D. D.) an eminent minister in 
Charleston, South Cmtolina, and president of the Baptist 
General Convention of the United States, was a native ot 
New York, but lm>uUht up in South Carolina, at the Higfh 
Hills of Santee. His draeatitm was conducted by his 
father, a gentleman of more than ordinary intelligence, 
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judgment, and discretion, by whom the mind of lus son 
was early imbued with an elegant taste, the most ardent 
thirst for knowledge, and profound reverence for the word 
of God. He became a subject of divine grace in youth $ and 
such was the soundness of his piety, as well as the extent 
of his attainments, that he was admitted to the gospel 
ministry at the age of eighteen . His youthful ministrations 
left a deep impression upon every mind, and many of 
his vicious hearers, were by the divine blessing,lurned to 
righteousness . He at this time laid the foundation of many 
of the churches afterwards embodied in the Charleston 
Association. “ There was a greatness in the rudiments of 
his work, a majesty in the style of lus youthful perform- 
ances, which agreed well with the sedate lustre of his 
subsequent life.” 

During the American revolution, he retired with his 
family into North Carolina and Virginia, where his patri- 
otism, character and talents, attracted the^attention of some 
of the leading men of the revolution, and gained him the 
friendship of the celebrated Patrick Henry. He after- 
wards assisted in framing the constitution of South Caro- 
lina. 

In 1787, he was settled as pastor of the Baptist church 
in Charleston, where for nearly forty years he continued 
to exemplify, by rich and aflecting illustrations, both the 
active and passive virtues of the Christiatw character, 
equally esteemed in every relation, the socim and civil, 
humane and benevolent, religious and professional. His 
mind was alive to every incident which could be thought 
to have a bearing on the happiness of the community in 
which he lived. If in a mind where every excellence 
stood in the equipoise of truth and dignity, there might be 
a preponderating principle, that principle was the feeling 
of a humane kindness which suffering in any form elicited. 
In the hut of the unhappy slave, and in the chambers of 
the sick and the dying, there was something in his manmr 
which partook of a divine eloquence, and was carried with 
a soothing power to the heart. 

His religious views coincided in the main with those of 
Doddridge, Fuller, and Dwight, though he called no man 
on earth master. As an experimental Christian he stood 
pre-eminent. The distinguishing feature in his religion 
was a keen and penetrating conviction of his own depravi- 
ty. In the deep and practical knowledge of the heart he 
excelled, yet he was charitable in his judgment of others. 
In the general character of his preaching he was judicious, 
affectionate, and instructive, but at intervals he ro.se to a 
strain of masculine dignity and eloquence, which held his 
astonished hearers, even of the highest order, in breatliless 
attention. But a divine unction, the love of Christ cruci- 
fied, pervaded and sweetened all his character and endow^- 
ments. He died among his attached people, August 25, 
1825. 

The dying bed of lids eminent man was an edifying 
scene. Among other things, he said to some friends pre- 
sent, On a review of life I see much to lx; thankful for ; 
but O what cause to be humbled before my God. I am 
overwhelmed with the sense of my in^alitude, of my 
neglects, of my unfaithfulness as a minister of Christ. 
I am a dying man, but my trust is in tlic Redeemer ; T 
preach Christ to you dying, as I have attempted to do 
w'hile living ,” — Branthfs Funeral Sermon; Am. Bap. Mag. 

FURNACE ; a jilace for melting gold and other metals. 

The fining pot is for silver, the furnace for gold,” Fruv. 
17: 3. Metaphorically, it signifies a place of cruel bond- 
age and oppression, such os Egypt was to the Israelites, 
who there met with much hardship, rigor and severity, to 
try and purge them, (Dent. 4: 20. Jer. 11:4.) the sharp and 
grievous afflictions and judgments, wherewith God tries 
his people, (Ezek. 22: 18. 20: 22.) also a place of capital 
punishment, as Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace, Dan. 3: 
0 , 11 . 

On the last we may remark, that this mode of punish- 
raenl is not unusual in the East in modern times. After 
speaking of the common modes of punishing with death 
in Persia, Chardin says, But there is still a pariiauiar 
way of putting to death such as have transgressed in 
civil affairs, either by causing a dearth, or by selling above 
the tax by a false weight, or who have committed them- 
selves in any other manner : they are put upon a spit and 


roasted over a slo\y fire, Jer. 29: 22. Bakers, when they 
ofiend, are thrown into a hot oven. During the dearth in 
1668, 1 saw such ovens heated in the royal square in Ispa- 
han, to teirify tlie bakers, and deter them from deriving 
advantage from the general distress. To this dreadful 
mode of punishment our Lord repeatedly alludes in speak- 
ing of the end of the wicked, Matt. 13: 42, 50.— 

FURROWS j openings in the ground, made by a plough, 
or other instrument. The sacred writers sometimes iKir- 
row similitudes from the furrows of the field, Job 31: 38. 

If my land cry against iiTe, or the furrows thereof com- 
plain if I have employed the poor to till my ground, 
without paying them for their labor. And Hosea 11: 12, 

I will make Judah plough, and Jacob shall break the clods, 
and ibrm the furrows. The ten tribes and Judah shall 
one after the other endure the effects of my angeif^ But, 
the projdiet adds, immediately, *‘Sow in righteousness, 
and reap in mercy.” — Calmet. 

FURY, is attributed to God metaphorically, or peaking 
after the manner of men ; that is, God’s method of punish- 
ing the vdeked is as fearful as the violent exertions of a 
man in a state of fury. So that when he is said to pour 
out hu fury on a person, or on a people, it is a figurative 
expression for dispensing afilictive providences ; but we 
must be very careful not to attribute hmnan infirmities, 
passions, or malevolence to the Deity. — Calmet. 

FUTURE STATE ; a term made use of in relation to 
the existence of the soul after death. That there is such 
a stale of existence, we have every reason to believe ; 

for if we suppose,” says a good writer, the events of 
this life to have no reference to another, the whole state of 
man liecomes not only inexplicable, but contradictory and 
incon.si.stent. The powers of the inferior animals are 
perfectly suited to their station. They know nothing 
higher than their present condition. In gratifying their 
appetites, they fulfil their destiny, and pass away. — Man, 
alone, comes forth to act a pari w-hich carries no meaning, 
and tends to no end. .Endowed with capacities which 
extend far beyond his present sphere, fitted bv hi.s rational 
nature for running the race of immortality, he is stopped 
short in the very entrance of bis course. He squanders 
his activity on pursuits which he discerns to be vain. He 
languishes for knowledge whi^h is placed beyond his 
reach. He thirsts after a happine.ss v’hich he is doomed 
never to enjoy. He sees and laments the disasters of his 
state, and yet, upon this supposition, can find nothing to 
remedy them. Has the eternal God any pleasure in sport- 
ing himself with such a scene of misery and folly as this 
life (if it had no connection with another) must exhibit 
to his eye ? Did he call into existence this magnificent 
universe, adorn it with .so much beauty and splendor, 
and surround it with those glorious luminaries which we 
behold in the heavens, only that some generations of 
mortal men might arise to behold these wonders, and then 
disappear forever? How unsuitable in tlii.s case were 
the habitation to the wretched inhabitant ! How inconsis- 
tent the commencement of his being, and the mighty 
preparation of his powers and faculties, with his despica- 
ble end ! How contradictory, in fine, were every thing 
which concerns the state id’ man, to the wisdom and per- 
fection of his Maker ! ” 

But that there is such a state is clear from many pas- 
.sagesofihe New Testament: John 5: 24. Acts. 7: 9. Rora. 
8: 10, 11. 2 Cor. 5: 1, 2. #hil. 1: 21. 1 Thess. 4: 14 ; 
5: 10. Luke 16:22, fitc. But though these texts prove 
the point, yet some have doubted whether there be any 
where in the Old Testament any reference to a future 
slate at all. The case, it is said, appears to be this : the 
Mosaic covenant contained no promises directly relating 
to a future state ; probably, as Dr. Warbuiton asserts, and 
argues at large, because Moses was secure of an equal provt- 
deficCf and therefore needed not subsidiary sanctions taken 
from a future state, without the belief of which the 
doctrine osf an universal providence cannot ordinarily be 
vindica4ed> the general sanctions of religion secured. 
But, in opi^tion to tins sentiment, as Doddridge observes, 
“it is, evident that good men, even before Mo.ses, were 
animated by views of a future state, (Heb. 11: IS, 16 ) 
as he himself plainly was, (24th to 26th verse,) and that 
the promises of heavenly felicity were contained even in 
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the covenaikt made 'with Abraham, which the Mosaic 
could not disaimul. Succeeding providences also con- 
fimed the natural arguments in us favor, as every re> 
tnarkaMe interpoaitioii would do ; and when general pro- 
> mises were made to Ums obedient, and an equal pfovidei^ 
f elattug to the nation established on national conformity 
to ;t!he Mosaic institution, and not merely to tlie general 
iveoepts of virtue j as «uch an equal providence u^uld 
necessarily involve many of the best men in national 
ruin, at a time when, by preserving their integrity in the 
midst of general apostasy, their virtue was most coni^i- 
cuous; such good men, in such a state, would have vast 
additional reasons for expecting future rewards, beyond 
what could arise from prmciples common to the rest of 
mankind ; so that we cannot wonder that we find in the 
writing of the prophets many strong expressions of such 
an expectation, particularly Gen. 49: 18. Ps. 16: 9—11. 
Ps. 17; last verse ; Ps. 73: 17, 27. Eocl. 3; 15,* 16, dec. 
£ccl. 7: 12, 15. Isa. 3: 10, 11. £zek. 18: 19,21. Job. 


19: 23, 37. Daax.. 12: 2. Isa. 35: 8. Isa. 26; 19. The 
same thing may also be inferred from the particular pro* 
mises made to Xhutid, (Dan. 12: 13.) toZerublmbel, (Hag. 
2: 23.) and to Joshu^ the high priest, (Zech. 3: 7.) as 
weU as from those historical facts recorded in the Old 
Testament/ of Iho murder of Abel, the translation of 
£no(di and El^ah, the death of Moses, and the story of 
the witch of £ador, and from what is said of the appear- 
ance of angels to, and their converse with, good men.’^ 
See articles State ; BEsuaaEcrioN ; and 

Soul ; *nlso DoddriMs laeturm^ lec, 216 j WmburtotCs 
Divine Legation qf iBaMS, vol. ii. p. 553 — 568; Dr. Ad- 
din^Utn^s DittorUitions on ihe Bdigiom Knomledge of the 
aneierU Jems and PuirutrdkSy eontaming an tnqntfy into the 
evidences of their belief and expectation of a future state j 
SermonSj ser. 15. v<d. i. ; Mobmon's Claude, vol. i. 
p. 132 5 Wi^Jonefs. Works, vol. vi. ser. 12 ; Logan^s Ser- 
mons, vol. ii» p. 413. — Hend. Buck. 


G. 


GAASH ; a mountain of Ephraim, north of which 
stood Timnath-Serah, celebrated for Joshua’s tomb, (Josh. 
24; 30.) which, Eusebius says, was known in his time. — 
U. A brook, or valley, (2 Sam. 23: 30.) probably at the 
foot of mount Gaash. — Cedmet. 

GABA j a city at the foot of mount Carmel, between 
Ptolemais and Cesarea. — Cdinet. 

GABAA, (a hill.) Many places in a mountainous coun- 
try like Judea, might be called Gibeah, Gibeon, Gabba^ 
tha, Gibethon, Gabbath, Gabe, or Gabaa j signifying emi- 
nences.— Cummer. 

GABALA. (See Gebal.) 

GABATHA ; a town in the south of Judah, tu^elve 
miles from Eleutheropolis, where the prophet Habakkuk’s 
sepulchre was shown — Calmt. 

GABBATHA, (Heb. Itigh, or elevated. In Greek, Utho- 
strbUm, paved with stones, John 19: 13.) It was probablv 
an eminence, or terrace ; a gallery or balcony paved with 
stone or marble, and of considerable height. — Cdmet. 

GABINIUS, (Aui.us ;) one of Pomj)ey's generals, who 
was .sent into Judea against Alexander and Antigonus, 
B. 0.60. (See Alexander, and III. Antioonus.) He 
restored Hircanus at Jerusalem, confirmed him in the 
high-priesthood, and settled governors and judges in the 
provinces, so that Judea, from a monarchy, became an 
aristocracy. He established courts of justice at Jerusa- 
lem, Gadara, (or at Dora,) Amatha, Jericho, and Sepho- 
ris ; that the people, finding judges in all parts of tlie coun- 
try, might not be obliged to go far from their habitations. 
Some learned men are of opinion, that the establishment 
of the Sanhedrim owed its origin to Gabinius. — Calmet. 

GABRES, or Guebres. (See Gaurs.) The Turks ap- 
ply the tenn to Christians m the sense of infidels or hea- 
thens . — CalmeU 


GABRIEL, {the strength of God / ) a principal angel. He 
was sent to the prophet Daniel to explain his vision,s ; also 
to Zacharias, lo announce to him the future birth of John 
the Baptist, Dan. 8: 10. 9: 21. 10: 16. Luke 1; 11, et 
seq. Six months afterwards, he was sent to Nazareth, 
to the virgin Mary, Luke 1; 26, dec. (See Anoel : and 
Aiitmfvoikr\on.)-^Calmei . 

GABRIEL, (Saint, Congregation of :) a society of lay 
gemlemer^ folded by C«sar Bianchetti, at Boulogne, 
about A* D. 1646, for improvement “ in Christian know- 
ledge and virtue.”— Htsf. des Ord. BeUg. tom. vui; c. 22.— 
Wmam. 


GAD, (fortttnate,) son of Jacob and Zilpah, Leah’s set 
Goa. 30: 9, 10, 11. Leah colled him Gad, saying 
"H^^py M I !” Gad had seven sons, Zipheou, Haggai 
SkmtSf Ezbem, En, Arodi, and Areli, Gen. 46: 16. Jowl 
h taa si ity ©ad, said, “ A troop shall overcome him, but h 
ahall overcome at the last,” Gen. 49: 19. Moses, in hi 
last Jong, meutioES Gad, <^as a lion which teareth th 
— a mm to crown of the head,” &c. Deut. 33. 


The tribe of Gad came out of Egypt, in number, firty- 
five thousand six hundred and fifty. After the defeat of 
the kings Og and Sihon, Gad and Reuben desired to have 
their allotment east of Jordan, alleging their great num- 
ber of cattle. Moses granted their request, on condition 
that they should accompany their brethren, and assist in 
conquering the land west of Jordan. Gad had his inhe- 
ritance between Reuben south, and Manasseh north, with 
the mountains of Gilead east, and Jordan west. (See 
Canaan.) — Calmet. 

GAD, David’s friend, who followed him when persecut- 
ed by Saul. Scripture styles him a prophet, ana David’s 
seer, 1 Sam. 22: 5. 2 Sam. 24: 11. 1 Chron. 21: 9 — 11. 
He wrote a historyof David’s life, which is cited 1 Chron. 
29: 29. — Calmet. 

GAD, the god or goddess of fortune, a heathen deity, 
mentioned in several passages of Scripture. We find a 
place in Canaan, called the towjer of Gad, (Josh. 15: 37.) 
and another in the valley of Lebanon, called Baal-Gkid, 
Josh. 11: 17. In Isaiah 65: 11, those who prepare the 
table for Gad are allotted lo the sword ; and those who 
furnish a drink-offering to Meni, to the slaughter. We 
find Meni, in medals of Antioch, to be either male or fe- 
male, without distinction ; and therefore Gad, the associ- 
ate of Meni, may well be thought similar in this respect. 
(See Meni.) — Calmet. 

GADARA ; a celebrated city of Palestine, the capital 
of PersRa, 8itnate<l eastward of the lake of Tiberias, 

eight miles from the 
shore. It was strong- 
ly fortified, had a 
court of justice, and 
several hot baths. It 
gave naina> also to a 
canton, which is men- 
tioned as the country 
of the Gadarenes, 
(Mark 5: 1. and 
Luke 8: 26.) though 
Matthew calls it the 
country of the Gerga- 
.senes, ch. 8; 28. Ger- 
gasawas nearGada- 
ra, and therefore one 
evangelist might with 
as much propriety call it the country of the Gergasenes, 
as another, that of the GadajPenes. 

“ Along the borders of this lake Tiberias,” says Dr. 
Clarke, << may still be seen the remains of those ancient 
tombs, hewn by the earliest inhabitants of Galilee, in the 
rocks which fim to water. They were deserted in the 
time of our Savior, and had become the resort of wretch- 
ed men, alflltcted by diseates, and made outcasts of eocie- 
tv : for in the account of the cure performed by our Sa- 
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vior upon a demoniac in tKe country of the Cto^arenes^ 
these tombs are particularly ailoded. to ; and their exis- 
tence to this day, offers strong internal alrtdeiice of the 
accuracy of the evangelist who has recorded the transac- 
tion : « There met him out of the tombs a man with an 
uncleim spirit, who had his dwelling among the tombs.” Dr, 
Clarke^ $ Travels m the HeilyLand^ part ii. p. 456, dec. — Jones. 

GAIANITiE ; a denomination which derived its name 
from Gaian, a bishop of Alexandria, in the sixth century, 
who denied that Jesus Christ, after the hypostatical union, 
was subject to any of the infirmities of human nature. — 
Hend. Buck* 

GAIUS ; a Christian who accompanied Paul on his tra- 
vels through some of the Gentile countries. Acts 19; 29. 
20; 4. Rom. 16: 23. It is highly probable, though not 
absolutely certain, that this was the same Gains who is 
mentioned in such honorable terms by the apostle John in 
his tliird epistle. — Jones. 

GALATIA ; a province in Asia Minor, having the river 
Halys east, Bithynia and Paphlagunia north, Cappadocia 
and Phrygia south, and Mysia and Lydia west. The 
Gauls, having invaded Asia Minor, in several bodies, 
conquered this country, sell led m it, and called it Gtdlo- 
Grecia^ or Galatia, which, in ‘Greek, .signifies Gaul ; (per- 
haps, New Gaul, or Little Qaul.) 

The Galatians worshipped the mother qf the gods. 
Callimachus, in his hymns, calls them “ a foolish people 
and Hilary, himself a Gaul, as well as Jerome, describes 
them as GaMos indociles. Their inland situation cut them 
off in a great degree from intercourse with more civilized 
nations, and they still retained their native language in 
the days of Paul. They also seem to have retained much 
of the warmth and volatility of character, for ' which the 
Gauls (French) in all ages have been remarkable. 

The apostle Paul preached several times in Galatia ; 
first, A. D. 51, (Acts 16: 6.) afterwards, A. D. 54, (Acts 
18; 23.) and formed considerable churches there. It is 
probable, he was the first who preached there to the Gen- 
tiles ; but, possibly, Peter had preached there to the Jews, 
since his first epistle is directed to the stranger: Mattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, &c. These Jews, it has been 
supposed by some, occasioned those difterences in the 
Galatian church, on account of which Paul wrote his 
epistle in A. D, 52, in which he takes some pains to es- 
tablish his character of apostle, which had been disputed, 
with intention to place him below Peter, who preached 
generally to Jews only, and who observed the law. 

But his main object throughout jfiearly the whole of it 
is, to counteract the pernicious influence of the doctnne 
of those false teachers, partTculhrly as it respected the 
article of justification, or a sinner’s acceptance with God. 
And in no part of the apostle’s writings is that important 
doctrine handled in a more full and explicit manner ; nor 
does he any where display such a firm, determined, and 
inflexible opposition to all who would corrupt the truth 
from its simplicity. 

The erroneous doctrines of the judaizing teachers,” 
saj'^s Dr. Macknight, “ and the calumnies they spread for 
the purpose of discrediting St. Paul’s apostleship, no doubt 
occasioned great uneasiness of mind to him and to the 
faithful in that age, and did much hurt, at least for a while, 
among the Galatians. But in the issue these evils have 
proved of no small service to the church in general ; for 
by obliging the apostle to produce the evidences of his 
apostleship, and to relate the history of his life, especially 
after his conversion, we have obtained the ftillcst assur- 
ance of his being a real apostle, called to the office by Je- 
sus Christ himself^ consequently we are assured that our 
faith in the doctrines of the gospel, ^ as taught by him, 
(and it is he who hath taught the ^culiar doctrines of the 
gospel most fully,) is not built on the credit of a man, 
but on the authority of the Spirit of God, by whom St. 
Paul was Inspired in the whole of the doctrine which he 
has delivered to the world.” — Calmt / Watson. 

GALATIANS, (Epistle to.) (See Galatia.) 

GALBANUM*; a gum, or sweet spice, and an ingredi- 
ent in the incense burned at the golden altar, in the Imly 
place, Exod. 30i 34. It is a juice/ drawn by incisiem^m 
a plant called metopion, much like the large of fimne]. 
— Oedmet. 


GALE, (Theophilos,) a learned non-conformist divinl^, 
was born m 1628, at King’s Teignton, in Devonshire, 
and educated at Oxford, where his education commenced 
under a private preceptor in his father’s vicarage-house, 
from whence he was removed to a grammar school in 
the neighborhood, where he made great proficiency in 
classical learning. In 1652, he commenced master of 
arts; and soon became an eminent tutor, fellow, and a 
distinguished preacher in tlie university. 

While engaged in the prosecution of his great under- 
taking, The Court of the Gentiles,” Mr. Gale, however, 
did not fail to discharge the duties of his ministerial office 
in the most conscientious manner. He preached con- 
stantly ; and his discourses from the pulpit were so many 
conspicuous proofs of his distinguished piety and learn- 
ing. He was invited to Winchester, and became a stated 
preacher there in 1657, in which station he continued for 
several years, generally admired and esteemed, both for 
his excellent sentiments, and his exemplar^ life and con- 
versation. But having now, for some considerable time 
past, imbibed the principles of the non -conformists, on 
the re-establishment of episcopacy, at the restoration of 
Charles the Second, he refused to comply with the act of 
uniformity, which passed in 1661 ; and rather than vio- 
late his conscience he preferred sufi’ering all the penalties 
which the law could inflict. 

Thus excluded from the public service of his function, 
and deprived of his fellowship at Oxford, he found friends 
among those of his own sentiments, and was taken into 
the family of Philip, lord Wharton, in the capacity of tu- 
tor to his two sons. 

In 1669, Mr. Gale published, at Oxford, in quarto, the 
first part of The Court of the Gentiles ; or, a Discourse 
touching the Original of human Literature, both Philo- 
logy and Philosophy, from the Scriptures and Jewish 
church,” dec. This was received by the public with great 
applause, and was reprinted in 1672. The second part 
was printed at Oxford in 1671, and at London in 1676. 
Parts*iii. and iv. were printed at London in 1677. The 
whole was speedily translated into Latin, by which means 
the reputation of the author was spread into all parts of 
Europe, but especially in Germany, where his ^rform- 
ance was much read and admired. In the first part of 
this learned work, Mr. Gale endeavors to prove, that all 
languages have their origin and rise from the Hebrew ; 
instancing particularly in the Oriental tongues, such as 
the Phoenician, Coptic, Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, 
Samaritan, and Ethiopic ; and then in the European, es- 
pecially the Greek, Latin, the old Gallic, and Britannic. 
To this he adds a deduction, imptirting that the pagan 
theology, physic, politics, poeliy, history, rhetoric, are de- 
duced from sacred names, persons, rites, and records ; 
and showing withal, how the Jewish traditions came to 
be corrupted and mistaken by pa.^ns. In the second 
part, he makes it his business to evince, that philosophy 
also has its original from the Jewish church, commencing 
with the Barbaric philosophy, under which he compre- 
hends the Egyptian, Phoenician, Chaldean, Persian, In- 
dian, Ethiopic, Scythian, and Britannic ; thence proceed 
ing to the Grecian, and chiefly to the Tonic and Italic, or 
Pythagorean, where he displays extensive reading and 
great learning, while he deduces this doctrine of Judaic 
origin from the testimonies of ticathen, Jewish, and Chris- 
tian authors, passing through all the particular sects of 
philosophers with great care and industry. In the third 
part, the vanity of pagan philosophy is demonstrated 
from its causes, parts, properties, and effects ; namely, 
pagan idolatry, Judaic apostasy, Gnostic infusions, errors 
among the Greek fathers, especially Origenism, Arianism, 
Pel^aatsm, and the whbte S3rstw of Popery, or Anii- 
chnstianism, distributed into three parts, mystic, schola- 
stic, ^d cimonk theology. In the fourth part, he treats 
of roomed philosophy, wherein Plato’s mor^ or meta- 
plntoeibiihy, is reduced to a useful form 

mthod. Ho mvides this, whidi is larger than any of 
the former |^ts, into tku&te books, discoursing in the first 
• philoso^y ; in the second, of metaphysics ; and 

in m tnim, of diyine jsredetermination. 

Mr. Gate continued to be an assistant to Mr. Rowe, 
of Loudon, till the death of that gentleman, in 1677, and 
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then he was chosen to succeed him as pastor of the church. 
His stated residence was at Newington, where he died in 

1678. 

Mr. Gale was a man of very extensive learning, of un- 
questionable piety, and animated with an ardent love of 
truth. His great merit, and the irreproachableness of his 
life, gained him the respect of all parties. He was a de- 
cided non-conformist on principle, and evinced his zeal in 
its support by bequeathing all his estate, real and person- 
al, to the education of young students destined lor the 
dissenting ministry, and appointing trustees for its man- 
agement. His valuable and well chosen library, with a 
few exceptions, he bequeathed towards promoting useful 
learning in New England, where those principles exten- 
sively prevailed. 

Besides his great work, The Court of the Gentiles,’^ 
he published in Latin an abridgment of it for the use of 
students, under the title of « Philosophia Generalis,” dec. 
London, 1676, 6vo. ; “ Theophily ; or, a Discourse of the 
Saints* Amity with God in Christ,** London, 1671, 8vo. j 
“ The true Idea of Jansenism, both historic anddo|^atic,** 
1669, 8vo. j The Anatomy of Infidelity,** 1675, 8vo. j 
« A Discourse on the Coming of Christ,** 1673, 8vo. ; 
“Idea Theologise,** dec. 12mo, j and “The Life and 
Death of Thomas Tregosse,’* &c. 1671, 8vo — Jones *9 
Chris. Biog. 

GALE, (Dr. John,) one of the ablest ministers of his 
time among the General Baptists, was born in the year 

1679, and was the sou of a respectable citizen of London, 
who, perceiving in him superior talents, determined to 
give him a liberal education, and to devote him to the 
work of the Christian ministry. With tliis view he sent 
young Gale to the university of Leyden, where he con- 
tinued two years ; and by his rapid improvement, the re- 
sult of indefatigable application, he gained the esteem of 
the professors, and was honored with the degrees of mas- 
ter of arts and doctor in philosophy, before he was nine- 
teen years of age. He went afterwards to Amsterdam, 
and spent some years among the' Remonstrants, under 
the tuition of Limborch and Le Clerc. On his return to 
England he pursued his studies with redoubled ardor, aixd 
treasured up in his mind a considerable^portion of valua- 
ble knowledge. 

Dr. Gale did not begin to preach statedly till he was 
thirty-five years of age. The publication w'hich gave ce- 
lebrity to his name was his “ Reflections on Dr. WalPs 
History of Infant Baptism j** in which he is g:enerally 
acknowledged to have displayed considerable ability, and, 
what is not so common in that controversy, mildness of ' 
temper. He had -projected several important undertak- 
ings, but the execution of these plans was prevented by 
the attack of a fever, which put a period to his life in De- 
cember, 1721, in the forty-second year of his age. His 
illness was of short duration, but “ borne witli that calm- 
ness and patience which became a mind firmly jxissessed 
with a belief in the superintendence of a wise and good 
God, to whose providence he always resigned himself and 
his affairs.’* He was a man who did honor to human na- 
ture. Four volumes of sermons, with his Life prefixed, 
were published after his decea.se. Sec Memoirs of Dr. 
John Gale. — Jmes’s Chris. Biog. 

GALENISTS ; the followers of Galen Abraham Haan, 
a physician at Amsterdam, and an eloquent preacher 
among the Menno/M/es, (which see.) He was considered 
a Latitudinarian, admitting to his communion all who be- 
lieved the Sc.riptiires and led religious lives. He was op- 
posed by Samuel ApostooL (See Apostooluns.) Mo- 
sftMs E. H. vol. V. p. 496 William. 

GALILEAN ; a name of reproach first given to our Sa- 
vior and his disciples by the Jews, and afterwards libe- 
rally used by the pagans. Julian the Apostate constantly 
employed it, and wished to have it established the le- 
gal name by which the Christians should be designated. 
The Redeemer he called “ the Galilean God,** and with 
his dying breath thus gave vent to his rage, while forced 
to acknowledge his power : iwniktkas GalUaie : “ O GaU- 
leaUf thou hast conquered !**— Head. Duck. 

GALILEANS ; a sect of the Jews which arose in Judea 
some years after the birth of our Savior. They sprang 
from one Judes, a native of Gaulam, in Upper Galilee, 


upon the occasion of Augustus appointing the people to 
be mustered, which they looked Upon as an instance of 
servitude which all true Israelites ought to oppose. They 
pretended that God alone should be owned as master and 
lord, and in other respects ivare of the opinion of the 
Pharisees ; but as they judged it unlawful to pray for in- 
fidel princes, they separated themselves from the rest of 
the Jews, and performed their sacrifices ajpart. As our 
Savior and his apostles were of Galilee, they were sus- 
pected to be of the sect of Uie Galileans j and it was on 
this principle, as St. Jerome observes, that the Pharisees 
laid a snare for him, asking, Whether it were lawful to 
give tribute to Ceesar? that in case he denied it, they 
might have an occasion of accusing him. — Nmd. Buck. 

GALILEE J one of the most extensive provinces into 
which the Holy Land was divided ; but it probably varied 
in its limits at different periods. It is divided by the rab- 
bins Into (1.) The Upper; (2.) The Nether; and, (3.) 
The Valley. Josephus limits Galilee west by the city of 
Ptolemais and mount Carmel ; on the south by the ctfun- 
try of Samaria and Scythopolis ; on the east by the can- 
tons of Hippos, Gadara, and Gaulan ; on the north by 
the confines of the Tyrians. Lower Galilee reaches in 
length from Tiberias to'Chabulon, or Zabulon, the frontier 
of Ptolemais ; in width from Chaloth, in the great plain, 
to Bersabee* The breadth of Upper Galilee begins at 
Bersebee, and extends to Baca, which separates it from 
the Tyrians. Its length reaches from Telia, a village on 
the river Jordan^ to Meroth. But the exact situation of 
these places is not known. 

This province contained four tribes ; Issachar, Zebulun, 
Naphtali, and Asher ; a part also of Dan ; and part of 
Perea, beyond the river. Upper Galilee abounded in 
mountains, and was termed “ Galilee of the Gentiles,** 
os the mountainous nature of the country enabled those 
who iHissessed the lastnesses to maintain themselves 
against invaders. Strabo (lib. 16.) enumerates among 
its inhabitants Egyptians, Arabians, and Phoenicians. 
Lower Galilee, which contained the tribes of Zebulun and 
Asher, wS,s sometimes called the Great Field, “ the cham- 
paign,** Deut. 11: 30. The valley >vas adjacent to the 
sea of Tiberias. Jose|fi)Us descrilies Galilee as being very 
populous, containing two hundred ond four cities and 
towns, the least of which’ contained fifteen thousand in- 
habitants. It was also very rich, and paid two hundred 
talents in tribute. The natives were industrious, high 
spirited, brave, and made good soldiers ; they were also 
seditious, and prone to insolence and rebelfion. Their 
language and cu.stoms differed considerably from those 
of the Judeans, Mark 14: TO. (See the two preceding 
articles.) — Calmet. 

GALILEE, (Sea of.) This inland sea, or more pro- 
perly lake, forever dear in the imagination of the Chris- 
tian, from the memorable scenes acted on its shores and 
on its basoin, derives its several names, the lake of Tibe- 
rias, the sea of Galilee, and the lake of Gehnesareth, 
from the territory -which forms its western and south-wes- 
tern border. It is computed to be between seventeen and 
eighteen miles in length, and from five to six in breadth. 
It is naturally pure and sweet, secluded in its situation, 
and surrounded by elevated, and anciently fruitful decli- 
vities. The mountains on the east come close to its shore, 
and the country on that side has not a very agreeable as- 
pect : on the west, it has the plain of Tiberias, the high 
ground of the plain of Hutin, or Hottein, the plain of 
Gennesareth, and the foot of those hills ^ which you as- 
cend to the high mountain of Saphet. To the north and 
south it has a plain country, or valley. There is a cur- 
rent throughout the whole breadth ol‘ the lake, even to 
the shore ; and the passage of the Jordan through it is 
discernible by the smoothness of the surface in that part. 

“ The lake of Gennesareth,** says Dr. Clarke, “ is sur- 
rounded by objects well calculated to heighten the solemn 
impression made by historical recollections, and affords 
one of the most striking prospects in the Holy Land. In 
picturesque beauty, it comes nearest to the lake of Lo- 
carno in Italy, although it is destitute of any thing simi- 
lar to the islands by which that majestic piece of water 
is adorned. It is inferior in magnitude, and in the height 
of its surrounding mountains, to the lake Asphaltitcs.** 
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The situation of the lake, lying, as it were, in a deep 
basin, between the hills which ihclose it on aU sides, ex- 
cepting only the narrow entrance and outlets of the Jor- 
dan at either end, protects its waters from long-continued 
tempests j its surface is in general as smooth as that of 
the Dead sea. But the same local features render it oc- 
casionally subject to whirlwinds, squaJls, and sudden 
gusts iVom the mountains, of short duration ; especially 
when the strong current formed by the Jordan is opposed 
by a wind of this description from the south-east, sweep- 
ing from the mountains with the ^rce of a hurricane, it 
may easily be conceived that a boisterous sea must be 
instantly raised, which the small vessels of the country 
would be unable to resist Watson. 

GALL, (rash ;) something excessively bitter, and sup- 
posed to be poisonous, Deut. 29: 18. 32: 32. Psalm 69:21. 
Jer. 8: 14. 9: 15. 23: 15. Lam'. 3: 19. Hosea 10: 4. Amos 
6: 12. It is evident, from the first-mentioned place, that 
some herb or plant is meant of a malignant or nauseous 
kind. It is joined with wormwood, and, in the margin 
of our Bibles, explained to be a Very poisonful herb.” 
In Psalm 69: 21, which is justly considered as a prophecy 
of our Savior’s sufferings, it is said, They gave me gaU 
(rash) to eat.” And, accordingly, it is recorded in the 
history, They gave him vinegar to drink mingled with 
gall,” Matt. 27: 34. But, in the parallel passage, it is 
said to be “ wine mingled with myrrh,” (Mark 15: 23.) 
a very bitter ingredient. From whence it is probable that 
•the word may be used as a general name for whatever is 
exceedingly bitter ; and, consequently, where the sense 
requires it, may be ppt specially for any bitter herb or 
plant. — Watso7t. 

GALLEY ; a ship^rowed with oars. The enemies of 
the Jews, and the Assyrian army in particular, are liken- 
ed to g^kys, or gallants, that is, according to ancient 
ideas, large and magnificent ships, Isa. 3.3: 21. — Brown. 

GALLICAN. (See CntmcH, Gallican.) 

GALLIC ; the brother of Seneca, the philosopher. He 
was at first named Marcus Annmus Novatus ; but, being 
adopted by Lucius Junius Gallio, he took the nime of his 
adoptive father. The emperor Claudius made him pro- 
consul of Achaia. He was of a niild and agreeable tem- 
per. To him his brother Seneca dedicated his books, “ Of 
Anger.” He shared in the fortunes of his brothers, as 
well when out of favor as in their prosperity at court. 
At length, Nero put him, as well as them, to death. 

The Jews, enraged at St. Paul for converting many 
Gentiles, in A. D. 53, dragged him to the tribunal of Gal- 
lio, who, as proconsul, generally resided at Corinth, Acts 
18: 12, 13. They accused him of teaching men to wor- 
ship God contrary to the law.” gjsthenes, the chief ruler 
of the synagogue, was beaten by the Greeks before Gal- 
bo’s seat of justice ; but this governor did not concern 
himself about it. His abstaining from interfering in a re- 
ligious controversy, perhaps did credit to his prudence ; ne- 
vertheless, his name has passed into a reproachful proverb ; 
and a man regardless of all piety is called a Galho,” 
and is said, “GaUio-like, to care for none of these things.” 
Little did this Roman anticipate that his name would be 
so immortalized. — Watson. . 

GAMALIEL ; an illustrious doctor of the Jewish law, 
a Pharisee, and Paul’s master. It is .said he was the 
grandson of the famous Hillel, (see Hillel) uncle to Nico- 
demus, and for thirty-two years president of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim. It is certain that the family of Gamaliel was 
so distinguished as to enjoy privileges of a peculiar kind, 
especially in relation to the study of Greek literature, 
which was generally prohibited among the Jews. See 
jRobimon's Bib. Repos. 1832. 

The Jews having brought Peter before the assembly of 
rulers, Gamaliel moved that the apostles should retire ; 
and then advised the assembly to take heed w’hat they in- 
tended to do touching these men, and to treat them with 
lenity. Gamaliel’s advice was followed ; and the apos- 
tles were liberated, Acts 5: 34. ’ 

When Paul, in Rom. 10: 1. affirms, My heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved,” 
we should not forget how much of an interesting and af- 
fecting character was connected with the personal character 
of many of whom he spoke. Could he cease to feel for hiS 


former venerated teacher, so richly cultivated, intelligent 
and amiable as he was, yet, in neglecting to embrace 
Christianity, so fatally mistaken! Heb. 2: 3.— CWiaet; 
Brmn. , 

GAMBA, (Francis ;) a Lombard of the Protestant per- 
suasion, and a martyr of the sixteenth century. He was 

E bended and condemned to death by the senate of 
. At the place of execution, a monk presented a 
cross to him j to whom he said, •'< My mind is so full of 
the real merits and goodness of Chnst, that I want not a 
piece of senseless stick to put me in mind of him.” For 
this expression his tongue was bored through, after which 
he was burnt to death. — Fox. p. 185. 

GAMES, (Public, or Gymnastic.) Games and combats 
were instituted by the ancients in honor of their gods } 



and were celebrated with that view by the most polished 
and enlightened nations of antiquity. The most renown- 
ed heroes, legislators, and statesmen, did not think it un- 
becoming their character and dignity, to mingle with the 
combatants, or contend m the race ; they even reckoned 
it glorious to .share in the exercises, and meritorious to 
carry away the prize. The viru»rs were crowned with a 
wreath of laurel m pre.sence of their country ; they were 
celebrated in the rapturous effusions of their poets they 
were admired, and almost adored, by the innumerable 
multitudes which flocked to the games, from every part 
of Greece, and many of the adjacent countries. They re- 
turned to their own homes in a triumphal chariot, and 
made their entrance into Iherr nali * e city, not through 
the gates which admitted the vulgar throng, but through 
a breach in the \»ti11s, which were broken down to give 
them admission ; and at the same time to express the 
persuasion of their fellow-citizens, that walls are of small 
use to a city defended by men of such tried courage and 
ability. Hence the surprising ardor which animated all 
the states of Greece to imitate the ancient heroes, and en- 
circle their brows with wreaths, which rendered them still 
more the objects of admiration or envy to succeeding 
limes, than t he victories they had gained, or the laws they 
had enacted . 

But the institiitoi’s of those games and combats had 
higher and nobler objects in view than veneration for the 
mighty dead, or the gratification of ambition or vanity ; 
it wa.s their design to prepare the youth for the profession 
of arms; to confirm their health; to improve their 
strength, their vigor, and activity ; to enure them to fa- 
tigue ; and to render them intrepid in close fight, where, 
in the infancy of the art of war, muscular force commonly 
decided the victory. This statement accounts for the 
striking allusions which the apostle Paul makes in his 
epistles to these celebraterl exercises. Such references 
were calculated to touch the heart of a Greek, and of every 
one familiarly acquainted with them, in the liveliest man- 
ner, as well as to place before the eye of his mind the 
most glowing and correct images of spiritual and divine 
thmgs. 

1. Certain persons were appointed to lake care that all 
things were done according to custom, to decide contro- 
versws llmt happened amongst the antagonists, and to 
adjudge the prize to the victor. Some eminent writers 
pe of opimon that Christ is called the « Author and Fin- 
isiw of faith,” ill allusion to these judges. 

2. Those who were designed for the profession of aihkta, 
or wm^tants, frequented from their ear}ie.st yeai-s the 
academies maintained for that purpose at the public ex- 
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m&se. In theise places, they were exercised under the 
direction of different masters, who employed the most 
effectual methods to inure their bodies for the fatigues of 
the public games, and to form them for the combats. The 
regimen to which they submitted was very hard and se- 
vere. At first, they had no other nourishment than dried 
figs, nuts, soft cheese, and a gross, heavy sort of bread, 
called maxa ; they were absolutely forbiadcn the use of 
wine, and enjoined continence. 

3. When ihey proposed to contend m the Olympian 
games, they were obliged to repair to the public gymnasi- 
um at Elis, ten months before the solemnity, where they 
prepared themselves by continual exercises. No man 
that had omitted to present himself at the appointed time, 
was allowed to be a candidate for the prizes ; nor were 
the accustomed rewards of victory given to such persons, 
if by any means they insinuated themselves, and over- 
came their antagonists ; nor would any apology, though 
seemingly ever so reasonal!Ae, serve to excuse their ab- 
sence. No person that was himself a ndtori^s enxninal, 
or nearly related to one, was permitted to contend. Fur- 
ther, to prevent underhand dealings, if any person was 
convicted of bribing his adversary, a severe fine was kid 
upon him ; nor was this alone thought a sufiici^t guard 
against unfair contracts, and unjust practices, but the 
contenders were obliged to swear they had spent ten 
whole months in preparatory exercises ; and, besides all 
this, they, llieir fathers, and their brethren,- took a solemn 
oath, that they wordd not, bjr any stnister or unlawful 
means, endeavor to stop the fair and just proceedings of 
the games. 

The spiritual contest, in which all true Christians aim 
at obtaining a heavenly crown, has its rules also, devised 
and enacted by infinite wisdom and goodness, which re- 
quire implicit and exact submission, which yield neither 
to times nor circumstances, but maintain tbeir supreme 
authority, from age to age, uninterrupted and unimpaired. 
The combatant who violates these rules forfeits the prize, 
and is driven from the field with indelible disgrace, and 
consigned to everlasting woe. Hence the gr^t apostle 
of the Gentiles exhorts his son Timothy strictly to observe 
the precepts of the gospel, without which he can no 
more hope to obtain the approbation of God, and the pos»' 
session of the heavenly crown, than a combatant in the 
public games of Greece, who disregarded the established 
rules, could hope to receive from the hands of 4iis judge 
the promised reward ; And if a man also strive for 
masteries, yet is be not crowned except he strive lawful- 
ly,” (2 Tim. 2; 5.) or according to the established laws 
of the games. But the apostle intimates, that there was 
this peculiar circumstance attending the Christian con- 
test, that the person who proclaimed its laws and rewards 
to others, ivas also to engage in it himself ; and that there 
would be a peculiar infamy and misery in his miscarry- 
ing, I Cor. 9: 27. 

4. The aiUeta look care to disencumber their bodies 
of every article of clothing which could in any manner 
hinder or incommode them. In the race, they were anx- 
ious to carry as little weight as possible, and uniformly 
stripped themselves of all such clothes as, by their weight, 
len^h, or otherwise, might entangle or retard them in the 
course. The Christian also must lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset” him, Heb. 12: 1. 
In the exercise of faith and self-denial, he must cast off 
the works of darkness,” lay aside all malice and guile, 
hypocrisies, and envyings, and evU-speakings, inordinate 
affections, and worldly cares, and w'hatever else might 
obstruct his holy profession, damp his spirits, or his 
progress in the paths of righteousness. 

5. The foot race seems to have been placed in the first 
rank of public games, and cultivated with a care and in- 
dustiy proportioned to the estimation in which it was 
held. The Olympic games generally opened with races, 
and were celebrated at first with no other exercise. The 
lists, or course where the athktai exercised themselves in 
miming, was at first but one stadium in length, or about 
six hundred feet ; and from this measure it took its name 
and was efilled the stadium^ whatever might be Us extent! 
This, in the language of St. Paul, speaking of the Chris- 
tian’s course, was the race which was set before them,” 


determined by public authority, and carefully meaaiired. 
On each side of the stadium its extremity, ran an as- 

cent, or kind of terrace, covered wfth seats and benches, 
upon which the spectators were seated, ---aa innumerahk 
multitude, collected ftom all prts of Greece, to which the 
apostle thus alludes iu his figurative descripikm of the 
Christian life ** Seeifig we are compassed a&ut widi so 

S eat a ckmd of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight,” 
eb. Hi: 1. 

The most remarkable parts of the stadium were its en- 
trance, middle, and extr^ty. The entrance was marked 
at first only by a line drawn on the sand, firom side to 
side of the stadium. To prevent any unfair advantage 
being taken by the more vigilant or alert candidatev a 
cord was at length stretched in Utmt of the horses men 
that were to run ; and sometimes the space was railed in 
with wood. The opening of this barrier was the signal 
for the racers to start. The middle of the stadium was 
remarkable only by the circumstance of having die prizes 
allotted to the victors set up there. According to some 
writers, however, it was at the goal, or extremity, and not 
in the middle of the course, that the prizes were exhibit- 
ed; and they were placed in a -very conspicuous situation, 
that the competitors might be animated by having them 
always in their sight. This accords with the view which 
the apostle gives of thd Christian life : Brethren, I count 
jiot myself to have apprehended ; but this one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark, for the prize of the high callihg of God in Christ 
Jesus,” Phil. 3: 13, 14. 

6. The honors and rewards granted to the victors were 
of several kinds. They were animated in their course by 
the rapturous applauses of the countless multitudes that 
lined the stadium, and waited the issue of the contest 
with eager anxiety ; and their success was instantly fol- 
lowed by reiterated and long-continued plaudits ; but 
these were only a prelude to the appointed rewards, which, 
though of little value in themselves, were accounted the 
highest honor to which a mortal could aspire. These con- 
sisted of different wreaths of wild olive, pine, parsley, or 
iaurei, according to the different places where the gam^ 
were celebrated. After the judges had passed sentence, a 
public herald proclaimed the name of the victor ; one of 
the judges put the crown upon his head, and a branch of 
pahrn into his right hand, which he carried as a token of 
victorious courage and perseverance. As he might be 
victor more than once in the same games, and sometimes 
on the same day, he might also receive several crowns 
and palms. When the victor had received his reward, 
a herald, preceded by a^umpet, conducted him through 
the .stodium, and proclamied aloud his name and country ; 
while the delighted multitudes, at the sight of him, re- 
doubled their acclamations and applauses. 

The crown in the Olympic games was of wild olive ; 
in the Pythian, of laurel ; in the Isthmian or Corinthian, 
of ptnq tree; and in the Nemman, of smallage or parsley. 
Most of these were evergreens; yet they would soon 
grow dry, and crumble into dust. “ Now they do it to 
obtain a corruptible crown,, but we an incorniptible.” 
The Christian is called to fight the good fight of faith, 
and to lay hold of eternal life ; and to this he is more 
powerfully stimulated by considering, that the ancient 
othletfK took all their care and pains only for the sake of 
obtaining a garland of flowers, or a wreath iof laurel, 
which quickly fades and perishes, possessed little intrinsic 
value, and only served to nourish their pride and vanity, 
without imparting any solid advantage to themselves or 
others ; but that which is placed in the view of the spirit- 
ual combatants, to animate their exertions, and reward 
their labors, is no less than a crown of glory, which never 
decays; “an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fedeth not away, reserved in heaven for them,” 1 
Peter 1; 4. 5: 4, 

7. But the victory sometimes remained doubcfui; in 
consequence of which a number of omnpetitors appeared 
before the judges, and claimed the prize. The candidates 
who were rejt^ied on such oeeasions by the judge of the 
games, as not having fairiy merited the prize, were called 
by the Greeks adokimm, or disapprmed, which we render 
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eastamayy in a;|>a3sage alrea4y to £Pom St. RauPs 
first episUe to the C<»<liithiaiLs.: " But I fefeep under my 
bodx, and bring it into subjection, lest thait by any means, 
when I have preadh^ to others, I myself should be 
away,” reject by ine Judge of all the earth, and disa^ 
pointed of my expected crown. The afibethig passage of 
the same aiKistle, in the second episCld of Timothy, wril«, 
ten a Uttlc before his mai^yrdom, is beautiftiUy allnsive t© 
the above-mentioned race, tc^ the crown that await^ the' 
victory, and to the H^ianodscs, or judges, who bestowed 
it: **l have Ibuj^t a good fight, 1 have finished my 
course, I have kept tl^^ Buth. Hefteeforth there is laid up 
for ine a crown or rigbteousn^, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shah give mdat .that day: and not to me only, 
but to all^them alSo that Ipvg^hiS appearing,” 2^m. 4: 6. 
— Watson, 

GAMMABIMj (amiraciod ,9nes ; euMMgh men.) ^li is 
very uncertain wfmt people are meant byH^fais teivn, in 
£aek. 27: 11. The Vulgate renders the word pygmies. 
Mr. Taylor takes them to be Nubiims, whom the ancieiU 
writers describe as being of diminutive stature, oohCracted 
proportions, but warlike, and even terrible to the neighbor- 
ing nations j all whirii ac^ufters very well to the Gamma- 
dim. — Cdmet, , 

GAMMELL, (WiiXiavj) an eminent minister of New- 
port, B. I- was boiu in Boston, in 1786. In early life 
he made a int^fession of religion, and united with the 
church, under the Care of the Rev. Dr. Stillman.* At the 
age of nineteen, he commenced the study of theology, with 
the Rev. Mr. williams, of Wrentham, and began soon to 
supply the vacant churches in the vicinity. He was set- 
tled in Bellingham four years. In 1812, or 14, he remov- 
ed to Medfield, where his field of hibar waw extensive, and 
whei’e he remained until the year ISfe, wh^nlie removed 
to Newport, R. I. and became pastor of the second Bap- 
tist church in that town. Here bis commanding talents 
soon replenished their capacious house, and filled it o^en 
to overflowing. His influence was also IHt with a saluta- 
ry power through. the whole state : when it pleased God, 
in his mysterious providence, suddenly to remove him 
from the world, and to draw a. dense cloud over the large 
circle that was rejoicing in his light. ^He died May 1, 
1827, in the forty-second year of his age', leaving a widow 
and seven children. * 

Mr. Gammell published several interesting discourses, 
but they^pive a very inadequate conception of the charm 
or his preaching. There was a rich and spontaneous 
eloquence, naturally adapting itself to every variety of 
occasion, an unction and a pathos, accompanied with an 
interesting personal appearance, which could not be trans- 
ferred into his written communif'Utions, but which found 
their way e^clually to the heart. These appendages of 
public speaking, as Campbell remarks of certain peculiari- 
ties of ' language, are like essences which cannot be turn- 
ed from one vessel to another without sufiering a loss. 
His piety was of an order that kept his eye continually 
fixed on that better world, into which, we trust, he has 
found an abundant admission.— jB, /. J?c/. Messenger; 
Qhris. Watchman. 

GANG, (John,) a distinguished minister ki New York, 
collected the first Baptist -society in that city, and was or- 
dained its pastor, m 1762. He was born at Hopewell, 
New Jersey, July 22, 1727. In this place he was con- 
verted to §od, and ordained to the ministry, in 1754. TIk 
famous Tenuafit was one of his earliest friends. His 
first labors were in the sou^rn states, where, as an itine- 
rant, he was inferior to none but Whitfield. Early esj^s- 
iUjg the <»use of his country in the contest with Great 
Britain, at the commencement of the war he joined the 
standaid of freedom in the capacity of chaplain, .^is 
preaching contributed to impart a deimtuined sjarit to Ike 
soldiers, and he continued in the army till the conclusimi 
of the war. When a lieutenant, after uttering some pro- 
fane expressimia, accosted him, saying, Good morning, 
Br. Good Man he rej<lied-w« yoa’puay early this morn- 
ing/^ The reproved man said, beg your pardem.” 
** 0,” retorted Mr. G., I cannot pardon yon: carry your 
eaiielo God.” 

« He fell his soaety in New Toik, hr 1788, and removed 
to Kentucky. He died at Frankfort, August 10, 1804, 


aged sevafify-seven, resigned to the divine will, and in the 
htqpe of everlasting blessedness in the presence of his Re- 
deemer.' 

Mr. Gaoio, as a minister of Christ, shone as a star of 
the first ma^itude in the American churches. For this 
office, God had endowed him with a large portion of grace 
and with excellent gifts. His pulpit talents have been 
rarely equalled. To the refiMments of learning he did not 
aspire. bdimd, and thesefoie spake - The careless 

and irreverent stood arrested and awed before him, and 
the most insensible were made to fbel. The seals of his 
ministiy were au^. Memoirs of his life, written prin- 
cipally by. himself were published in 12mo. 1806. Ga- 
no^s Mmms / Bsmdiet^s His, Bap. vol. iu 306- — AUen. 

GANG, (Br. ^S^FHEN,)* son of the preceding, was 
born In the city of New York, December 25, 1762. He 
was originally destined for the medical profession, and 
accordingly, afier cbsnpletmg his studies, served some 
time in & revolutionary army in the capacity oS sur^on. 
About this time, being enligfhtened and changed by divine 
grace,, he entered the gos^ ministry, and spent a few 
years in Hudson, Hillsdale, and the adjacent region, in 
the state of New York. In 1702, he was called to the 

r toral care of the First Baptist chUTch in Providence, 
I., and occupied this important station till his death, 
August 18, 1828, a period of thirty -six years. Endowed 
by nature with a noble person, a masculine understand- 
ing, a heart full of the most generous sympathies, and a 
voice of uingnlar power, compass, and melody, all improv- 
ed by education, and sanctified by the spirit of Christ, it is 
not surprising that he filled successfully a pulpit that, 
originally venerable vith the memory of Rooxx wiixiams, 
had been dignified with the piety of a Manning, and 
graced with the eloquence of a Maxcy. Several powerful 
revivals were experienced in the course of his ministry, 
and he baptized not far from seven hundred souls on a 
profession of vital faith in the ci^cified Savior. He was 
the intimate friend of Backus, and Smith, and Stillman, 
and Baldwin. , He filled a large space in the eye of the 
Christian public, and his praise is in the churches as a 
man of God, whose whole life and death bore witness to 
the glory of the-cross.— CAm. Watciiman; Am. Bap. Mag, 
GAP ; a breach made in a dam, wall, or hedge. The 
Jewish false prophets did not stand in the gap, or make up 
the hedge ; they did nothing tending to stop the course of 
wickedness, which opened a door for the vengeance of 
God to break in upon their nation ; nor did they with ef- 
fectual, fervent prayer, intercede with God to turn away 
his w^rath, Ezek. 13: 5, and 22: 30. — Brown. 

GARDENS, in the eastern countries, were objects of 
particular attention ; and hence came to be frequently 
.spoken of by the inspired writers, in the way of illustrat- 
ing subjects of a spiritual and heavenly nature. 

In the hotter parts of the eastern countries, a constant 
supply of water is so absolutely necessary for the cultiva- 
tion, and even for the preservation and existence of a 
garden, that should it want water but for a few days, 
every thing in it would be burnt up with the heat, and 
totally destroyed. There is therefore no garden whatever 
in those countries, but what ha.s such a certain supply, 
either from some neighboring river, or from a reservoir 
of water collected from springs, or filled with rain water 
in the proper season, in sufficient quantity to afford ample 
provision for the rest of the year. 

Mr. Maundrell, speaking of the Emir of Berytus, says. 
The best sight that the palace affords, and that which is 
most deserving of recolteetien, is the orange garden. It 
contains a large quadrangular plot of ground, divided in- 
to sixteen lesser squares, four in a row, with walks be- 
tween them. The walks are shaded with orange trees of 
a large spreading size. Every one of these sixteen lesser 
squares in gat^n v^boiuered with stone, and in the 
sioue^woik were troum, very artificially contrived, for 
conveying the water oR pver tne garden, there being little 
outlets cut at every treei <h® stream, as it passed by, 
to. low om and wateirdt.” Travis, p. 39. Kempfer de- 
^Crijiics the royal gardens at Isi^an as being watered 
ia the same manner. Ameen. Exot. p. 193- 
Th%e ^ esrilacts may enable us to form a clear idea of 
what the Fsalmist means by «the rivers or divisions of 
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water/’ mentaaiied Ps. 1; 3, and other places of Scripture j 
that is, waters distributed in artificial canals, for such is 
the import of the phrase. The prophet Jeremiah has im« 
itated, and elefl^tiy amplified the passage of the Psahnist 
above referred to : — , 

“ Us i^all hs Itke a tree planted by Um urater aide, 

Jtnd which awuleth forth her roota to Um aqueductj 
.She ahall not fear wheo the heat comath ; 

But her leaf shall be green ; 

In the year of drought aha ahall not bo anxious, 

Neither shall ahe eeaae from bearing Iniit.” , ^ „ 

Jeremiah 17: 8. 

We may also learn from this the true, meaning of ihe 
following elegant proverb : 

*<The heart of the king la, in the hand of SaaovAM, 

Like the canola of walpra. * 

Whithersoever it pleaaeih him, he Inclfheth tt.’* Pn>v, 91: 1. 

In other words, the directioihof it is thje haiid of tite 
Lord, as the distribution of tha^yrater oCtbe re^rvoir, 
through the garden, by different tiinahi, is fit the ViU of 
the gardener. See Eccles. 3: $ — 9. — ^es. 

GARBll^EK, (WiLUAMj) an English tperchant, resid- 
ing in Lisbon, in the seventeenth cexvtury, who w^ so 
shocked with the aupeietitions of popery, that he delibe- 
rately formed the design of making a reform in Portugal, 
or perishing in the attempt. To this end, he settled all 
his worldly affairs, paid ;his debts, closed his books^ and 
consigned over his merchandise. This done, he entered 
the cathedral, the following Sunday, and placed himself 
near the altar, with a New Testament in hi& hand, The 
king and court soon appeared, and a cardinal began to 
say mass. At that part of the ceremony at which the 
people adore the wafer, the spirit of Gardiner could en- 
dure no longer. Sprin^ng towards the cardinal, he 
snatched the host from him, and trampled it under his 
feet, to the amazement of the whole congregation^ Being 
arrested, and brought before the king, he w^s asked, who 
was his abettor j to which he replied, My own conscience 
alone. I would not hazard what I h^ve done for any 
man living, but I owe that, and all other services, t6 God.” 
He endured the tortures of the stake with firnUiess and 
joy. — Fox, 165. 

G AltDINE R, (Colonel James,) so jua^Jy celebrated for 
his piety and valor, was born at Carnden, in Linlithgow, 
shire, January 10, 1687. It was thd peculiar advant^e 
of Gardiner, that he possessed a piother, able and willing 
to implant in his young and tender mind principles of 
truth and vital Cliristianity, which, in after life, yielded 
solid and lasting ])lea$ure and advantage. He was, how- 
ever, taken from her maternal guidance and protection, 
to enter an aca*lemy at Linlithgow, where he made very 
considerable progress in Uteratui*e. . . 

At a very early age he made up his mind to follow a 
military life. The tears of his mother, whose judgment 
and affection he much valued, opposed his wishes ; but 
thougli such opposition was added to the entreaties of his 
nearest friends, they did not operate on liis mind, for it 
was fixed *, and he accordingly entered the army as a ca- 
det ; and, at the age of fourteen, bore an ensign’s commis- 
sion in a Scottish regiment in the Dutch service, in 
which he continued till the year 1701?, when he received 
an ensign’s commission from queen Anne, which he bore 
in the battle of Ramillies, being at that time sixteen years 
of age. Ill that memorable action he received a wound 
in his mouth by a musket ball. . On the 3lst of January, 
3715, he was made captaindieutenant in colonel Ker’s 
re^ment of dragoons. For some time he was station^ 
at Fans ; and though he there entered into every scene of 
di^^tion and licentiousness he could, conscience, that 
faithful monitor, frequently checked him ; and, in his ap- 
parently happiest hour.s, he was often wretehed. Me 
c^ld not always forget the prayers, the tears, the cautions 
of bis mother, In the vear 1719, the. impressions that had 
been ^e <m the mind of colonel .Gardiner were revived, 
md hi8 mmd was awakened from the lethargy into which 
te ifO inany yws, it had fallen. The circumstances 
following: on one Sunday, he had spent the 
and lriftmg company t about 
eleven, m comiHiny broke up, and he retired to his ro^ 
to loiter way m when jaccidentally he discovej^ a 
book lying near him, entitled “The Christian Soldiiu; 


or, Heaven taken by Storm/’ This book he took up with 
an inteniion of ridicuting the plain and simple truths it 
contained : ivhile peruaiiig, he M injip a sound slum- 

ber, and dreamed jhat he saw a uiiiuersM blaze of ii|;ht 
fhli on the book while he was reading it^ and, lifting up 
his eyes, saw, suiipended in the air, a visible liepresenta- 
^tkm of the Lord Jesus Christ up^ the cross, and distinctly 
heard a voice to this effect : Oh ! sinner, did I suffer all 
this- for thee, and these ftie returns ?’’ with 

this awful circumflianoe^he sank down, and awoke in a 
s^e bordering on distraiuion, appearing to himself the 
Vilest ropAster in ihe prefiiioA. ^ be had such 

a vieW; both of the uuuasty fud gi^iiess of God, as caused 
deep repentance, from tfit tone his mind was continu- 
ally up with jrefieetms 6u the #vifie jnritv and 
goodness, aqd of his o^i simutbess ■ he began to lead a 
new life, and now found that he had fresh battles to 
ftghti ai^ joyfully took up the sword of the Spirit, and, 
like a brave soldier, continued resolute and firm. He 
pursued his religious duties with the utmost strictness, 
aonstUntly rising at lour A>’clock in^tbe meuming, and devot- 
ed two hours to the secret exercises of devotion, reading, 
meditation and prayer ; in whi<^ la^t, he expressed him- 
self with so much of fervor and spiritual devotion, that it 
has seldom been equalled, and never excelled. If at any 
time he was obliged to leave lii^ room earlier than usual, 
he rose an hour sooner ; so that wnen a journey, 6r a 
march called him out at four, he rose at two ; he also retir- 
ed for an hour in the evening, that his mind might not be. 
too wandering. - • 

His valued and beloved motl^r he maintained till her 
death, which event was one of the greatest domestic trials 
he was ever called upon to experience, but which he bore 
with the pfei^ and resignation of a sincere Christian. In 
the year 371m, he was united to lady Frances Erskine, 
daughter of the late earl of Buchan, who was pious, sen- 
siEe, and amiable,, and of whoip he made the observation, 
that the greatest imperfection in her character was, Jihat 

she valued and loved him more than he deserved.” By 
this lady he had thirteen children, five only of whom sur- 
vived their father. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1742, he embarked 
for Flanders, and spent soma time at Ghent ; and, amidst 
all the hurry and bustle, and fatigue of marches, and tlie 
core of the* regiment, he was tranquil and serene. In 
1745, the memorable battle of Preston Pahs was -fought, 
which proved fatal to him. Colonel Gandiner took leave 
of his beloved wife and his eldest daughter at Stirlii^ 
castle. The former being more than usually affected at their 
separation, he asked her theoreason ; and, on her ass^- 
ing the natural cause, instead of offering her consolation, 
as he had generally done on such 'occasions, he only re- 
plied, “ We. have an eternity to spend together!’^ 

Eminent for his piety, gentleness, wisdom, and excel- 
lence, he was beloved and respected while living, and 
most deeply regretted when dead. As a Jiusband he was 
exemplary, affectionate, attentive and kind; and as a 
friend, condescending and sincere. His temper was botli 
mild and amiable ; before he governed others, he had 
learned the very difficult leSson of governing hirnselC. 
See Life, of Otthad Gardiner^ hy Dr.. Doddridge . — JoTies's 
Chris. Biog. 

GARLANDS; a kind of crowns made with flowers, 
ribands, &c. Those brought by the priest of Jujpiter, were 
probably designed to crpwn tl^e ox dest^d Iot sacriflee, 
in like manner as the Jews crowned their victims of ^»l- 
fruits with olive^irancbes, Acts 14; IS.-^Brewu* 

GARLICR. This word occurs only in Num. 11; 5, ^t 
the Talmudists ftr^uently mention Uie use of thia }fiimt 
among the Jews, and the& fondness for it. That gadicks 
gr^ ptepteously iu Egypt, is asserted by Dioscofides ; 
there they were mt|ch esteemed, and wpre both eaten 
worshipped. 

' th«kta«te. 

.. WEch ioryAd si onoa^ vofihlp and for Mi. 

GARMENTS. (See HaatTs.) 

.OASTAELL, (EEAUcia,,D,. p.) bishop, of C^estfif/iurfis 
bora at Skpton. m Noiihamptonshite, In 1662. He was 
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educated at Oxford, where he took the degrees in arts j 
and then, devoting .himself to* the church, entered into 
holy orders. In the year 1694, he took the degree of 
bacmelor of divinity ; and about thr same time he was 
appointed p^aoher to the Honorable society of Lincoln's 
Inn i in which station be acquitted himself so welJ, that^ 
in the year 1697, he was appointed to preach Mr. Boyle’s 
ledture. ♦ . 

in the fdlowing year, Mr. Gastrell took the degree of 
doctor in divinity j being at this time chaplain, to^ the 
house of commons j and, in the year 1702, queen Ahne 
collated him to a canonry of Christ church, in Oxford. 

The ferment which hod been raised .by the dispute be- 
tw^n the doctors ^mth and Sheriock, concerning the 
Trinity, being still up with 'an ill-governed zeal, Dr. 
GastreU published, thip some year, “ Some Considerations 
concerning the Trini%,” ana “the Ways of managing 
that Controversy which soOn passed through two edi- 
tions J and coming to a third, in the year 1707, the author 
subjcMiied to that edition a vindication of it, in answer 
to some animadversion of Mr^ Collino’, in his ‘‘ Essay 
concerning the Use- of Reason.” Ih this year, likewise, 
it* was that Dr. Gastrell published his excellent book, on- 
tided The Christian Institutes ; or, the sincere Word of 
God : being a plain and impartial Account of the whole 
Faith and Duty of a Christian, Cpilecteirl out of the Writ- 
ings of the Old and New Testament : digested under pro- 
per Heads, and delivered in the Words of Scripture.” 
This treatise has been frequently reprinted; and is es- 
teemed a very useful performance. 

In 1711, he was chosen proctor in convocation for the 
chapter of Oxford ; and was appointed one of the chap- 
lains in ordinary to queen Anne, In 1714, he published 

Remarks on Dr. Clarke’s Scripture Doctrind of tlw Tri- 
nity.” Dr. Clarke observes, that the objections in those 

Remarks” were set forth to particuiar advahtage, by 
the skill of a very able and learned writer, and proposed 
with a reasonable and good spirit. Dr. Gastrell held the 
preacher’s place at Lincoln’s Inn till this year ; when he 
resigned it upon his promotion to the see of Chester, in 
1714. He died NovembeY 24, 172«'5, “leaving,” says Dr. 
Willis, “ a .sufficient monumentof himself in his excellent 
writings.” — Jmesh Cftris. Biog, 

GATAKER, (Thomas,) was bom 1574, in London, 
where his father was then minister. When he was six- 
teen years of age, he was placed at St. John’s college, at 
Cambridge ; and there' proceeded to master of arts with 
uncommon applau.se. ^ 

After various testimtmies to his talents and worth, 
about the year 1601, he became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and he hdd this employment, with great reputation, for 
ten 3 Wars. But, having entered into the matrimonial 
state, in 1011, he quitted the office of preacher to that .so- 
cidy for the rectory of Rotherhiihe, in Surrey. 

He puhlLshed, iu 1619, his “"Discourse of the Nature 
and Use of Lots ; a Treatise Historical and Theological.” 
This treatise made a great noise iu the world, and was 
opposed by several writers. In 1620, he set out on a tour 
to the Low Countries. In his travels he confuted some 
of the English papists in Flanders ; and, soon after, re- 
turned to England. 

In 1642, Mr.Gataker was appointed one of llie assembly 
of divines who met at Westminster. He was employed, 
together with some other members of the assembly, in 
writing “ Annotations upon the Bible wherein, those 
upon Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Lamentations, a^ere exe- 
cuted by him, and have great merit. In the mean time, 
on the rorooval of Dr. Comber, be was offered the master- 
ship of Trinity college, in Cambridge, but he declined it 
on account of his ill state of health. He continued, how- 
ever, tO' publish several learned works, most of which 
were printed among his “ Opera Critica,” at Utrecht, in 
1668, folio. He also published, in 1652, an edition of the 
“ Meditations of Marous Antoninus with a Latin trans- 
lation, and a cirninkentary, and a ^liminary discoarse on 
the philosophy of the Stoics, which is much ’^esteemed. 
He died in 1654. 

Echard says, “ Mr. Gataker was the most celebrated 
among the assembly of divines, being highly esteemed 
by Salma.sius and other foreigners ; and it is hard to say 


which is most remarkable, his exemplary piety and chart* 
ty, bis polite Kterature, or his humility and modesty in 
refusing preferments.”— C7ms. Biog, 

GATE. The gates or doors to the houses of the He- 
brews, with their posts, were generally of wood ; such 
were the gates of Gaza which Samson carried away on 
his shoulders ; (Judg. 16: 3.) that is, the gate, bars, posts, 
and locks, if there were any. . 

“ Gate,” is often used in* Scripture to denote a place of 
public assembly, where justice was administered, (Dem. 
17: 5, 8. 21: 19.' 22; 15. 25: 6, 7, dec.) because, as the 
Jews mostly labored in the fields, as.semblics were held at 
their city gates, and justice administered there, that labor- 
ers might lose no time ^ and that country people, who had 
afiairs of justice, might not be obliged to enter the town, 
see Ruth 4: 1. Gen. S3: W, 18. 

HcUoe, also, “ gtfte” sometimes signifies power, domin- 
ion ; the same sense as the Turkish sultan’b 

palace is called the Porte: God promises Abrahsun, that 
hivS posterity shall possess the gates of their enemies, their 
towns, their fortresses'; (Gen.- 22: 17.) and Christ says to 
Peter, “ Thou art Peter ; and on this rock will I build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it,” 
Matt. 16: 18. (See Hades, and Hxll, ad fin.) 

Solomon says, “ He that exalteth his gate seeketh de- 
struction.” The Arabs are accustomed to ride into the 
houses of those they design to harass. To prevent this, 
Thevenoi tells u.s that the door of the house m which the 
French merchants lived at Rama was not three feet high, 
and that all the doors of that town are equally low. — 
Col met; Watson. 

GATH, (Heb. roine-pms ;) the fifth of the Philistine 
cities. - It was a place of strength in the lime of the pro- 
phets Amos and Micah, and is placed by Jerome on the 
road, between Eleutheropolis and Gaza, eighteen miles 
south of Joppa, and thirty-two west of Jerusalem. It ap- 
pears to have been the extreme boundary of the Philistine 
territory in one direction, as Ekron w’^as on the other. 
Hence' the expres.sion, “ from Ekron even unto Gath,” 1 
Sam. 7t 14. — Wdison. 

GATHER. God gathers sinners to himself, when, by 
hi.s preached gospel and Holy Spirit, he powerfully draws 
and unites them to his person, and instates and preserves 
them in fellowship with him, Matt. 23. 3". Those gather 
with Christ that promote the true interests of religion and 
welfare of men’s souls, Matt. 12: 30. Luke 11; 23. The 
gathering of the people^ was to Judah, os, at the three so- 
lemn feasts, the Hebrew tribes a^ni up to Jerusalem ; and 
their gathering was, and is, to Shiloh, when multitudes 
attended his instructions ; multitudes, chiefly of Gentiles, 
believe on, and walk in him, Gen. 49: 10. To have one’s 
soul gathered with sinners , and his life with bloody men, is 
to l)e shut up in their.<company, to share in their plagues, 
and be carried into hell with them, Ps, 26: 9. — Brenm. 

GATH-HEPHEK, the birthplace of the prophet Jonah,, 
was situated in Galilee, and in the canton of Opher, 2 
Kings, 14: 25. Joshua makes this city to be part of the 
tribe of Zebukm, (Josh. 19: 15.) and Jerome, in his pre- 
face to tlie prophecy of Jonah, says, that it was two miles 
from Sephoris, or Dioca*sarea. — Jams. 

GAULAN ; a celebrated dty beyond Jordan, from 
which the small province of Gaulanites derived its name. 
It was seated in Upper Galilee beyond Jordan, and was 
given to the half tribe of Manassen, Deut. 4: 43. It wus 
one of the cities of refuge, Josh. 21; 27.— Jones. 

GAURS ; the supposed descendants of the ancient Par- 
sees, (See Maoi, and pAitsaxs,) who still subsist in differ- 
ent parts of the East. 

Tne Mahometans denounce this people as monsters of 
crnelty and iniquity ; btitt modern travellers describe them 
as harmless and inoffisnsive, though very superstitious in 
their devotidns. For their anetent principles, said to be 
derived firom Zoroaster, see the articles above referred to ; 
but k is difilettlt to say how fisr they retain the same prin- 
ciples. From some mrouinstanoes, it has been supposed 
that they (ora pest of them) have imbibed some points of 
Ohri^tMaiidyi but little certain is known respectmg them. 

m (hSbrn; Bmroaitfs Travels.^ vol. i. p. 263; 
Ptnkwtsn’s Gmgr. Persia, ch. ii.— WilHam. 

GAZA ; a city of the Philistines, made by Joshua part 
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of ibe tribe of Jadab. It was one of the five princip^ties 
of the PhiUsUnes^ situated towards the southern extremity 
of the promised Sam. 6: 17.) betu^een Baphiaand 

Askehm. The advmmageous situation of Oaza was the 
cause of the numerous revohitioBs which it underwent. 
It first of aU belonged to the Philistines, and then to the 
Hebrews. It recovered its liberty in the reigns of HAham 
and Ahaz, and was reconquered by Heeekiah, 2 Kings 
18: 8. It was subject to the Chaldeans, who conquered 
Syria and Phmnicia. Afierwards, it fdl into -the hands of 
the Persians, then of the Ore^s and Romans, and since 
of the Turks. Luke speaks of the old city, (Acts 8: 26*) 
and Strabo also notices ** Gaza, the desert.'^ The new 
city was built seventeen miles nearer die aea. 

<< Modem Gaza,” says Dr. Wittmatt) «is situated on an 
eminence, and is rendered ptcturesiitte by the numh^ of 
fine minarets which rise majestically Obove the buiidingk, 
and by tlie beautvM date-trees which are intere^rsed. 
The suburbs are composed of wretched mud huts ; but 
within side the town the buildmgs make a much better 
appearance than those we had generally met with in 
S 3 rria. The streets are of a moderate breadth. Many 
fragments of statues, columns, dec. of marble, are seen in 
the walls and buildings in difierei# parts of the town. 
The suburbs and environs of Gazattre rendered extremely 
agreeable by a number of targe gardens, cultivated with 
the nicest care, which lie in a direction north and south of 
the town ; while others of the same description run to a 
considerable distance westward. These gardens are filled 
with a great variety of choice fruit-trees, such as the fig, 
the mulberry, the pomegranate, the apricot, the peach, 
and the almond ; together with m few lemon and orange 
Hues. The numerous plantations of olive and dale-treea 
udneh are interspersed, contribute greatly to the picturesque 
effiset of the scene exhibited by the surrounding plains, 
and the view of the sea, distant about a league, tends to 
diversify still more the animated features of this luxuriant 
scene.” This and similar descriptions of modern travel- 
lers, which are occasionally introduced into this work, are 
given both as interesting in themselves, and to shfW that 
relics of the ancient beauty and fertility of the Holy Land 
arc still to be found in many parts of it. — Wnison. 

GAZABES ; a small party, probably, of Albigenses, in 
the twelfth century, who, to enjoy their religious liberties, 
had strayed as far as Gazare, in Dalmatia.; bat they were 
found out and condemned by pope Innocent III. Brtmgh- 
iorCs Diet . — IVilliams. 

GEBA. Geba seems to have been the northern limit 
of the kingdom of Judah, 2 Kings 23: 8. « From Geba 
to Beersheba,” .seems lo be, with re.spect to Judah, (rf* the 
same import as “ from Dan to Beersheba” had been, with 
respect to all Israel, when under one dominion.— Calmer. 

(tEBAL ; a district, or perhaps a sovereignty, south of 
Judah, and iii south Idumea. Also a city of Phcnnicia, 
between Sidon and Orthosia, on the shore of the 'Medite^ 
ranean, (Ezek. 27; 9.) written by Stephens, Ptolemy, and 
Strabo, Gabala ; by Pliny, Gabale; and by the LXX, 
Byblus. The city of Gebal has the important office of 
“calkers” to tho ships of Tyre assigned lo it by the pro- 
phet Ezekiel ; its chiefs are also characterized as wise, 
m rums are splendid. The modern city is called by Mr. 
Maundrell, Jebilee. 

This city was famous for its worship of Adonis, who 
w^ believed to have been wounded by a boar in mount 
Libanus. The river Adonis, whose waters are at some 
swons as red as blood, passes by it : and when this 
phenomenon appeared, the inhabitants lamented Adofiis, 
pretending their river to be colored with his bk)^. {See 

OE^ES, (AtsiASDER,) a learned but imudkabas 
fi^li^tlkobc djvme, was boro, in 1737, at ButhTen, 
m panffiuii^ j wiw educated at the Scotch CQHem at Pa» 
at various chapels* till 1782, when, ho 
doaiglqdieiitirely fmm the exercise of his clerical IfhnctioDB 
Fur ^ he was engaged mi a new translation of 

wJ^ich he pubUshed onto 
tw This work raised a tempest of indignuticn 

apihgt both Bmtestants oUd CathoUcI He 

cbed in 1002. Besides the Version of the Bible, he pid>. 
lished A tmiislgtion of Horace’^ Satires ; Critical Remarks 


on the Hebrew Scriptuies : and other works of less im- 
portance. She m 

QEDBE. Tkfs name • oeciirs sevarat*^ times ki tlie 
Seripmees, and we ara mider tliemeeea^y of distlitgiiitili* 
ingthe towns so callM with eoimtdeie^. atl^ be« 
cause they have hitherto been subject to much eonfiisioii; 

They are all in the tribe of Judidt ; and appaxmitfy in 
the sofuth of that tribe. They w«re, proVibly, rather forts, 
at military posts, than eaetenrive and popifiems towns. 
Some* of them were s^gle, oriiors, ipfwmsiKtly, were 
doable I and, perimps, one was almost, or alto^her, a 
chain of fonetbie posts, in a rmJAtKty sense. — CdSn«t> 

GBHEHNA, or GnsamaoM, or valley of Hlaiiom) or 
valley of the son bf Himumj fseo' Josin 15: 8. 2 Kmgs 
23:10. Heb.) a valley h^acent to Jemsafom, thpwn^ 
which the southern limits of the tribe of Beqjamin .passed, 
Eusebius says it lay east of Jerushfom, at the foot of its 
walls ; but we are certain ft also extebded souths wlong 
the brook Kedron. * It is thought to have been the common 
sewer belonging to Jerusalem, and that a fire wa.^ always 
Immitig there to consume tha filth of the city: In allusion 
to this circumstance, 6r to the fire keptup in the vafieydn 
lionor of Moloch, the false god, lo whom the Hebrews^- 
qnently offered human sacrifices, and even fiteir bVtt 
children, -(Jer. 7: 31.) bell is caM Gehonna, m some 
parts of the New Teqjament. Jesiah, to pollute this 
place, and to render it ^ious, commanded an manner of 
ordure, and dead men’s bones, to be thrown Intu it, 2 
Kings 23: 10. 

After having been the scene of much crnelty, then. .Ge- 
henna became the receptacle of much pollution ; so far it 
coincided in chfuraeter vrith hell ; and the peipetua! fires 
that were kept burning there to consume the filth of the 
cky, added another similarity to those evils attributed to 
ths place of torment. The combined ideas of wickedness, 
pollution, "and punishment, compose that character which 
might well justify the Syriac language in deriving its 
name of hell from this valley of the sons of Hinnom. 
Con^. Matt. 5; 22, and 10: 28. (See Hell.) — Calmet. 

GELDENHAUR, (Gbrx»d,) better known by the name 
of 'ISforadus Noviomagus, a very learned German, was 
born at Nimeguen, in 1482. From his earliest youth hC 
was distinguished by his love of learning, especially of 
history and poetry. He studied at Daventerand Louvain, 
u'ith great success. At the latter university he contract- 
ed a Sose ‘friendship with Erasmus. He served as read- 
er and historian successively to Charles of Austria, Philip, 
and Maximilian,^ of Burgundy. In 1526, being sent to 
Wittemberg to inquire into the state of the schools and 
churches there, he became convinced that the doctrine of 
Luther was the doctrine of Scripture, renounced popeiy, 
and retired toward the Upper Rhine. He became an in- 
structor of youth at Worms, at Augsburg, and Marpurg, 
at which last place he taught divinity, as well as history. 
He died of the plague, January 10, 1542. His change 
of religion, and some writings which he published against 
the church of Rome, occasioned a quarrel between him 
and Erasmus, who, to preserve appearances with Rome, 
found it necessary to abuse him. Geldenhaor was the 
author^ many learned works. — Middleton^ vol. i. 81. 

GEMARA. (See Talmud.) 

genealogy, signifies the line of descent, ora list 
of a person’s ancestors. The common Hebrew expression 
for H is Sepher-Tohdothj “the Book of Generations.” No 
nation was ever more carefhl to ^preserve their genealogies 
than the Jews. The sacred writings contain genealogies 
extended three thousand five hundred years backward. 
The genealogy of our Savior itl’deduceffl^ the evang<dist8 
from Adam to Jose|^ and Mary, throat^ a apace of four 
thousand years and upwards. Matthew gives the line of 
deusent through Jcwi#, hisrepated or 1<^ fisriier, and 
Luke through Mary; his mother. In reading these genea- 
logies we should retnemb^ that the Messiah was restrided 
by divine appointifienh 1, To foe pmerifg of Abmhnin. 
2. To the DaVid. 8* Tofoe eniateiioe of foe 

seetmd temple; U Appears that dUr Lmd was of foe dUfea 
line, the elder btanen of the royal fomily, in shfirt the 
very person vfoo, had foe dox^hkioa confiaued in foe fiiuti- 
lypf David, would have kgM mt on foe throne^ f^en* 42: 
10. Acts. 2t 25—36, 
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The Jewish priests were obliged to produce Ru exact 
genealogy the»r toilieS) before th^ brere admitted to 
exeioise their fimction. Wherever placed, the Jews were 
paclieulaadi' eare^lmot to marry below themselves j and to 
jnevent this, they kept tables or genealogy in their several 
fani^ies, the originals of which were lodged at Jerusalem, 
to wfe occasionally consulted. These authentic monu- 
ments, during all their wars Rnd persecutions, were taken 
great care of, and from tinsc to time renewed. But, since 
the kst destruction of ihelr city, and the disiwrsion of the 
, people, their ancimit^ genealogies are lost. But to this the 
Jews i^ly, that etther Elias, or some other inspired priest 
or shall imme and restore their genealogical tables 

betore the Mesaism’s i^>p^rance ; a trsdition, which they 
gnmnd on a passage in Nc^hemiah 7:64, 65.— Co/met; 
Wiasm. 

GENERAL CALL.' (See Calliko.) 

GENERATION* Besides the common acceptation of 
this word, ar signifying descent, it is used for the history 
and genealogy of any individual. The ancients some- 
times computed by generations ‘j In the fourth generation 
thy4esQendatii8 shaU come hither again,’’ Gen. 15:^6. 
Amtmg'the ancients, when the diwation of generations was 
not exactly describe by%the age of four men succeeding 
one another from father to son, it was dxed by some at a 
hundi^ years, by others at a Aund^ed and ten, by others 
at thirtyihfee, thirty, twenty-five, and even at twenty 
years t being neither uniform nor settled : only, it is re- 
mark<^, that a generation is longer as it is more ancient. 
— Calmet ; WiUsm. ^ 

GENERATION, ETeiuval is a term used as de- 
scriptive of the Father’s communicating the divine nature 
to the Son. To this mode of representing the relatioa of 
these two persons of the Trinity, ash respects their essence, 
It has been objeoted, that it goes to subvert the supreme 
and eternal Deity of the Son, and to represent him as 
essentially derived and inferior ; a doctrine nowhere taught 
in the Scriptures. Some prefer saying that it was not the 
divine nature that was communicated tii the Son, but only 
distinct personality. In regard to this, and all similar 
subjects which lie beyond"the limits of the human faculties, 
the wisest, and most truly philosophical, as well as the 
safest way, is, to abstain from all metaphysical subtleties, 
and rest satisfied with the biblical mode of representation. 
That Christ is the Son of God m a sense perfectly unique, 
and tliat he was from eternity God, are irvihi which the 
Scriptures clearly teach j butw»/icm'a, in that sense, his filia- 
tion consisted, is a subject on which they arc entirely silent. 
"Every past attempt to explain- it has only furnished afresh 
instance of “ darlfening counsel, by words without know- 
ledge,” (See article Son or Goi>.) Owen on the Spiritf and 
on the jPerson of Christ ; Pearson on the Creed ; Mid^leifs 
Body of Divinity^ p. 73, 70, 3d edition j GUVs ditto, p. 205, 
vol. i. 8 V© edition ; Lamberfs Sermons, ser. IS^-text John 
11 : 35 j JJodsm's Essay m the Eternal Filiation of the Son 
of God i Wattses Works, vol. v. p. 77 j Kidd on the Trinv 
ty ; Stuart and MUhr's Letters; iW/cr’a Works, vol. i. 
ii. 815. (See Calvinism.) — Hend. Buck. 

GENEROSITY ; the disposition which prompts us to 
bestow favors which are not the purchase of any, particu- 
lar merit. It is dififerent from humanity. Humanity is 
that exquisite feeling we possess in relation to others, so 
as to grieve for iheit suficrings, resent their injuries, or 
rejoice at their prosperity ; and as it arises from sympathy, 
it requires no great self-denial, or self-command ; but gene* 
rosity is that by which we are led to prefer some other 
person to ourselves, and to sacrifice any interest of our 
own to the interest of another. Generosity is peculiarly 
anriable when it is spontaneous and unsolicited, when it is 
disiiiterestlMl, and when, in the distribution of its benefits, 
it consults Ibe best season and manner in conferring^hem. 
— JKend* Buck, 

GENESIS f a eanonkai book of the Old Testament, 
so esiled from the Greek genesis, ox gmeratimy because it 
contaiiifi an aoconnt of the origin of all visible things, and 
of fh© genealogy of the ftr^ patriarchs. In the Hebrew it 
is eallim hermkit, which signifies, in the heginmng, because 
it begins with that word. (See Pentatxvou.}— 

Gl^iUS, in the ancient mythology^ sign^ed agood or 
evil spirit, set over each person to direct his birth, accom- 


pany him in his life, to guard his person, and guide his 
thoughts. 

Genius, among the moderns, signifies that peculiar apti- 
tude which some men naturally possess, to perform well 
and easily that which others can do but indifferently, and 
with a great deal of pain. It is defined by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the power of expressing a subject as a whole 
by others, greatejMicuteness of perception and memory j” 
by others, “ the predominance of the ideal faculty, or 
imagination;” by some it is resolved into “intuitive 
judgment,” and others stiU into “ patient thought,” study, 
and application. Prob^Jily it comprehends something of 
all these. — Hend. Buck. 

GENNESABETH, (Land of,)* or Gennesah; so 
named from Cinnereth, fhe andent name of a city and 
adjoining tracts extefidiog four miles along the north-west- 
ern shore of the sea of Galilee. This part of Galilee is 
described by Josephus as possessing a singular fertility, 
with delightful temperature of the air, and abounding in 
the fruits of different climates. (See Gali]:.ee, Sea f.) — 
Watson. 

GENTILE ; in matters of religion, a pagan, or wor- 
shipper of false gods. The origin of this word is deduced 
from the Jews, who called all those who were not of their 
race and religion gom, i.e. gentes, which, in the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament, is rendered ta ethne, in 
which sense it frequently occurs in the New Testament ; 
as in Malt. 6: 32. “ All iliese things the nations or Gen- 
tiles seek.” The prophets of the Old Testament dwell 
frequently and witfv benevolent delight on the future call- 
ing of the Gentiles to the faith of Christ. (See Nations ; 
Heathen ; Paganism.) In the writings ot St. Paul, the 
Gentiles are generally denoted as Greeks. Rom. 1: 14, 16. 
2: 9, 10. 3: 10: 12. 1 Cor. 1: 22—24. Gal. 3: 28. St. 

Luke, in4he Acts, expresses himself in the same manner, 
Acts 6: 1. 11; 20. lb: Ac. — Hend. Buck; Watson. 

GENTILES, (Court of the.) Josephus says there 
was in the court of the temple a wall, or balustrade, bren.st- 
high, with pillars at particular distances, and inscriptions 
on them in Greek and Latin, importing that sirangere 
were forbidden from entering farther ; here their offerings 
were received, and sacrifices were ofiered for them, they 
standing at the barrier; but they were not allowed to 
approach to the altar. « 

Prom the above particulars, we learn the meaning of 
what the apostle Paul calls “ the middle w’allof partition,” 
between Jews and Gentiles, broken dowm by tne gospel. 
— Wation. 

GENTILES, (Isles of the,) (Gen. 10: 5.) evidently 
denote Asia Minor and the whole of Europe, which w'ere 
peoj^ed by the descendants of Japheth. — Calmet. 

GENTLENESS ; softness or mildness of disposition 
and behavior. Little as this disposition is thought of by 
many, we find it considered in Scripture as a characteristic 
of the true Chri.stian. “ The wisdom that is from above,” 
sailh St. James, “ is gentle,” ch. 3; 17. “ This gentleness, 
indeed, is to* be distinguished from passive lameness of 
spirit, and from unlimited compliance with the manners of 
others. That passive tameness, which submits without ^ 
.struggle to every encroachment of tlie violent and assutd- 
ing, forms no part of Christian duty ; hut, on the contrary, 
is destructive of general happiness and order. That 
unlimited complaisance, which on every occasion falls in 
with the opinions and manners ©f others, is so far from be- 
ing a virtue, that it is itself a vice, and the parent of many 
vices. It overthrows all steadiness of principle, and pro- 
duces that sinful conformity w’ith the W'orld which taints 
the whole character. In the present cornipted state of hu- 
man manners, always to assent and to comply, is the very 
worst maxim we can adopt. True gentleness, iherefort , 
IS to be carefully distinguished from the mean spirit ol 
cowards and the fowniiig assent of sycophants. Ji re- 
nounces no just right frinn feari it gives up no important 
troth fifom fiattory ; it ia, indeed^ not only consistent with 
a finn nrind^ hut it neoesaartiy inquires a manly spirit and 
fixed prilMsiflle, in order to give it any real value. It 
stands oppdwsd to.' hiurihAess and severity, to pride and 
aitegoiiee, m violeiixw an oppression; it is properly that 
part eC;’riharity wlneh makes us unwilling to give pain to 
any of our brmhren. Compassion prompts us to relieve 
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Uieir waatsj forbearauce invents us froij^ retaliating their 
injuries } meekness restrains our angry ’j^ssioas ; candor 
our severe j^gments; l^t gemleness corrects whatever 
is oifensive in our maunert end, by a constant train of 
humane atte&tionS) studies to alleviate tlie burden of com* 
mon misery.”— jtfead. Buck, 

GENTOOS j a term signifying mankind, asstjmed by 
the inhabitants of Hindostan, now called Hindoos^ t^hick 
see. — WUHafiis, 

GENUFLEXION; the act of bowing pr bending the 
knee, or rather of kneeling down* The Jews usually 
prayed standing* but not always.^ Baxonius is of ppinkm 
that genuflexion w'as not established in public worship 
in the year of Christ 6B, from that passage in Acts 20: 30, 
where St. Paul is expressly mentioned to kneel down at 
prayer; but Saurin shows that nothiog can be thence 
concluded. The same author remarks, al^, that the pri- 
mitive Christians carried the practice of genuflexion in 
private so far, that some of them had w'orn cavities in the 
floor where they prayed ; and St. Jeromfe relates of St. 
James, that he had contracted a hardness on his knees 
equal to that of camels, — Rend. Buck, 

GEOEGE, prince of Anhault, and bishop of Mersburg^ 
w'as born of religious parents, August 14, 1507, and edu- 
cated at Leipsic, under George Foroheme. When twenly* 
two years ol age, his attainments were such, that lie w'as 
chosen by Albertj elector of Meiitz, to be one ol* his coun- 
cil, and gained his highest confidence. 

About this time the Reformation attractjCd the attention 
of all men; and Luther’js writings concerning the differ- 
ence between the law. and gospel, dec., were dispersed and 
read everywhere. Prince George was no idle spectator. 
He sought truth like a philosopher, and loved it as a 
Christian. He began all his investigations with prayer. 
He sought truth in its fountain^ the Holy Scriptures. The 
result was, that he openly embraced the doctrines .of the 
Keformation, and renounced all cimnectiou with popery. 
He put down superstition and set up seminaries of learn- 
ing— the surest way under God of extcTiniriating the 
errors which superstition had engendered. All im\fever 
was done with Christian mildness, and multitudes were 
soon brought by divine grace to ri*joice experimentally in 
the li^it of the gospel. 

In 1545, by the peranasiou of LiUher, he consentt?d to 
give himself to the work of the ministry, and was made 
Inshop of Mersborg — an office full of danger and difficulty, 
which no worldly man would covet. Hts whole time was 
thenceforth devoted to this holy wt»rk. Above all loW 
ambition and revenge himself, he endeavored to remove' 
it from others. He was a peacemaker among princes. 
Insults he bore with Christian magnanimity. iJe Uvetl 
with God in his heart, <and for GiKl-in his inteicoujrMe with 
men. Luther, Justus, Jonas, atid othei-s, were his must 
intimate friends. A.s in life, so in death he was full i\i' 
resignation, faith, and love ; dwelling most sweetly on 
the promises, especially John .'1: ifl. 10; 27, 28, and Malt. 
11; 28. He died October 17, 1553*- aged forty-six. 
Melanctlion wrote two elegies on his death., He wmte 
and^gublishcd many tracts and sermons.— voL 

GEIIAH ; the smallest piece of money among the He- 
brews, twenty of which made a shekel, Exod. 30: 13.— 
Cafmet. 

GERAR. We find a city of this name so early as 
26; 17, expressly statckl to be a city of the 

rmUstm^. The probability is, that soiyie wandering 
tribe of Palli had settled here, Ijefore the great influx of 
their nation into these parts, during the captivity of the 
Israelites in Egypt. As Abralmni himself was a pilgrim 
lipm a r^ion not very d'lstant from ilie original country 
of these PaUi, they might, perhaps, feel some kind of sym-* 
mihy with him and for him. Gerar was not far feom 
in the south of Judah .—cVmcf, 

' GEHABD,^ (AxaxxJTDER, D. D.) a Scotch >divine and 
Writer, born m 1728, at Garioch, in Aberdeenshire, was 
edttcale^ll^ Manschal college, at which, in 1752, he sue- 
oaeded JWdyoe, as professor of moral philosophy, and, in 
17^, wan appointed divinity . professor. In 4771 , he ob- 
tained the tho^^fcal professorship at Sling’s college Ab- 
erde^. He died in 1795. He wrote an Essay on Taste-, 


an Essay on Genius ; Berumns ; and JUfesertatkins on the 
Genius and Evidences of GhrtstianHy.--^Bace?^Qr/. 

GERGESENES^ Or <xtmMUvxiss ; a people of theAand 
of Canaan, who settled east of (Sea of 2?ibeFifie ; and 
gave name to a rqgion..mKl ci^. (See Ganxna.)— 
GER121M; a mount near Shechem, in Kphea^, a 
province of Samaria. Sliechem lay at the loot olnwo 
mountains, Ebal and Gerizim. (See Eual.) 

As .to the original of the temi^e upoo Gerizim, we must 
take Josephus’s relation of it. Manasseb, the grandson 
of ElinsHib, the high-pa4est, mad b{#her to Jaddus, highr 
priest of the Jews, having been drivei>\fi!o«a Jerusalem in 
the vear<ot' ffie world ^74, and not enduring patiently to 
see himself deprived of the honoC'-^and Adl^antages of the 
priesthood, Sanballat, his tathcrdn-laiw, addressing him- 
self to Alexander the Great, who w'as <hen carrying nn 
t:ie siege of Tyre, and having .paid him howaftgf for the 
province of Samaria^ whereof he was govemorj^he farther 
odered him eight thousand of his best troops, which dis- 
posed Alexander to grant whaii he desired for his sonun- 
law, and Ibr many -other priests, who, being mai;ried, as 
weji as he, contrary to the law, chose rather to forsake 
thetr cotti^ry Uian their wives, md had joined Manfseeh 
in Samaria. . , . * 

When Antioclius Epiphaues liegan to persecute the Jews, 
A. M. 3B3ti; B. €. 18b, the Samaritans entreated him 
that their leinple upon Gerizim, which hitherto hod been 
dedicated to an unknown and nameless god, might be con- 
secrated to Jupiter the Grecian, which was easily consent- 
ed to by Antiochus. The temple of Gerizim subsisted 
some time after tile worship of Jupiter was intrtiduced 
into it'j but it w^as destroyed by John tlircanus Macca- 
bjeus, and was not rebuilt till Gabinius was governor of* 
Syria ; who repaired Samaria, and called it by his own 
name^ It is certain, that, in our Savioz’j< lime, this tem- 
ple’ w’as in being, John 4: 20. We are Bssm*ed, that 
Herod the Great, having rebuilt Samaria, and called it 
Seba.'«te, in honor of Augustus, would have obliged the 
Samaritans to worshipAn the temple which he had erected 
there, but they constantly rel’used.-^ iVatson, 
GERMANICUS; a young mfin, and a Chi isiian mar- 
tyr oi* the .second century, who, being delivered to the wild 
l)casis, ou account of his faith, behaved with such aston- 
ishing courage, that several pagans became converts to 
Christianity.— •Fw.r, p. 17. 

GESENIUS, (Wii.LUM,) a celebrated oricntali.st and 
hibhcal critic, was bom 1780, at Norclhausen, where his 
lather, who was known as a respectable medical writer, 
was engaged in the practice of his i>rofession. He w^as 
oducateil af the gymnasium oi' his native town, and at 
the universities of Helm.stadt and Gottingen. Hi.s atten- 
tion, however, was almost exclusively devotedto the study 
of the Oriental languages ; and the necessity which he 
siKHi jierceived of a better grammar and lexicon of the 
Hebrew language, led him to devote himself entirely to 
this, and to the study of the Old Tc.stament. Tins he did 
during a three years’ residence at GOttingen, as Mnsrlater 
and lecturer ou theology, from 180t) to J80P, when 
he made preparations for his Hebrew lexicon. In 180th 
he u^a.s appointed by the government of Westjibaha pro- 
fessor of ancient literature m the Catholic and ?rote.stant 
gymnasium, at Heiligenstadt i; afterward^, in 1810, ex- 
traordinary, and in 1811, ordinary pfolessor of theology 
at Halle. Here he attracted particular atteniioii to the 
study of. the Old Testament j and remaining after the re* 
slomtion of the university in 1814, as doctor of theology, 
he wrote his Commentary on the origin, character, and 
authority of the Samaritan Fentateueh,»w't»cii will always 
be regarded as a model in investigations of such a nature. 
In the summer of 1820, he made a scientiic tout to Faris 
and Oxford, where Jie ^spared collectiohs in Ihe Semitic 
languages, for lexicographical |mrposes, and also took a 
copy of the Ethiopean book of Enoch, with a, view to fti- 
lure publication. In 1810 and 1812,app6ared4iis Hebrew 
and German Lexicon, in two volumes, and in 1615, cm 
abridgment of the same, a translation nf which, by Mr. 
Gibbs, of Andover, has been published, both tn America 
and England. 

The dnef peenliarities of tiiese valuable works are a 
just estimation of, and thorough examination of, all the 
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soarces of lexicography, a correct apprehension of the 
relation between the Hebrew and its cognate languages, 
a complete statement and explanation of tlie construc- 
tions and phrases which are aerived from each word j a 
cleaar distinction between what belongs to the province of 
thetexicon, the grammar, and the exegetical commentary 
rhs^ctively, and attention to the various kinds of diction. 
Some excellent remarks, which have hod bo small effect 
in the dissemination ef right views upon these subjects, 
are to be found in the prefaces to the lexicon. His ver- 
sion of Isaiah, wkh a commentary, is one of the ablest 
critical works then have ever appeared; but unfortunately 
the neological views of the author have deeply tingeid 
many parts of his exposition, especially such as relate to 
the prophecies respecting the Messiah. The last twenty- 
six chapters of the book . he consideratd have been written, 
not by Isaiah, but by some later author-— ^n hypothesis 
which has been refuted by several a^riters, but by none 
more ably than by Hengstenberg, in hi.s Old Testament 
Christology. Making deductions for these serious- faults, 
it may* nevertheless be asserted, thaf more philological, 
historical, and antiquarian research is to be found in this 
work, than in any other commentary on the Scriptures. 
The celebrity which Gesenius acquired by these labors 
has attraeted a vast number of students to Halle, where 
he-*and Wegseheider take the lead of the naturalist party, 
and have fdr a' time given eclat and currency to their 
principles; but of late their popularity as theologians has 
begun to decline, and the students are taught to discrimi- 
natebetween the speculating, unbelieving philologist, and 
the profound, consistent, and pious divine.-— Heyid. Puek. 

GESHURITES ; a people w^ dwelt eastof the Jordan, 
north of Bashan, and M^thin mount Hermon, I>eut. 3: 
14. Josh. 12: 5. They were not driven out by the Isra- 
elites; (Josh. 13: 13.) and after the death of Saul, I&hbo- 
sheth was acknowledged king by them, f£ng. Tr. Ashu- 
rites, 1 and by the Israelites of Gilead, 2 Sam. 2: 9. The 
Geshiir of 2 Sam. 3: 3. 15: 8, is a different country pro- 
bably. — Oalmet. 

GETHIN, (Lady Grace,) daughter of Sir George Nor- 
ton, and wife of Sir Richard Gethin, of Gefhin Grot, Ire- 
land, was born 1(370, and died 1697, at the early age of 
twenty-one. Her mother, a lady of piety, had given her 
all the advantages of a liberal education, and the rapid 
advances she mailc were an ample recompense for the 
pains bestowed. Ifbr reading and observations were ex- 
traordinary ; for she bad considered the human passions 
with unusual penetration and judgment ; and laid .such 
a foundation for her conduct as would have elevated her 
to a high rank in Christian excellence ; biU she was cut 
oft’ in the bloom of life, early, but not unprepared. Her 
monument in Westminster Abbey is of beautiful black 
and white marble ; but n more interesting monument re- 
mains in a posthumous volume of her writings, entitled 
MeJiqui/B GethiniantB, celebrated by Congreve. For»per- 
petuatirfg her memory, provision was made for a sermon 
to be preached in Westminster Abbey on Ash Wednesday 
forever. — Belham. 

GETHSEMANE, (the ail or mlle^ of oil ;) a vil- 

lage at the foot of the mount of Olives, to which our Sa- 
vior sometimes retired ; and in a garden belonging to 
which, often visited by him for the purpose of private de- 
votion, he endured his agony, and was taken by Judas, 
Malt. 26: 36. et. sey. I would desire grace, says Dr. 
Hawker, that by foith 1 might often visit Gethsemane ; 
and While traversing the hallowed ground, call to mind 
that here it was Jesus entered upon that spiritual conflict 
with the powers of darkness, which, when finished, com- 
pHed the salvation of his people. Sacred Gethsemane ! 
(See Aoowv.yj^lfewfer ; Calmat. 

OIAH ; a vtfltey, probably not far from Gibeou, which 
might be an outlet, as its name imports, from a narrow 
and eontraeted toad or country, to one more open ; -or it 
might be an eruption of water, as it w»^cre, from the monn- 
tainj 2 Sam. 2: 24.— 

GIANT, Greeks gigm;) a monster , atmibh many 

a chief who beats and bears down other men. Scripture 
speaks of giants before the flood: “Ncphilim, mi^ty 
men who were of old, men of renown,’’ Gen. 6: 4. Scrip- 
ture sometimes calls giants Rephaim : Chedortaomer beat 


the Rephaim al ^diterolh-Kanmim. The, Emim, .'incicnt 
inhabitants of Iwbah, tvere of a gigantic statu: c, that !.•<, 
Rephaim. The Rephaiin and the Penzzites are connect- 
ed as old inhabitants of Canaan. 

2*, The Rephaim, in some parts of Scripture, signify 
sidrits in the invisible world, in a state of misery. Job 
says that the ancient Rephaim groan under the waters ; 
and Solomon, that the ways of a loose w^oman lead to the 
Rephaim ; that he who deviates from the ways of wisdom, 
shall dwell in tlie assembly of Rephaim, tliat is, in hell, 
Prov. 2: 18. 4: 18. 21: 16, dec. Gen. 14: 5. Deut. 2: 11, 
20. 3: 11, 13. Jo.5h. 12; 4. 13; 12. Job 26; 5. 

3, As to the existence of giante, several writers, both 
ancient and modem, have thought that the giants ot 
Scripture were men famous for violence and crime, r& 'ber 
than for strength op- stature. But it cannot be den.ed, 
that there have been races of men of a stature much above 
that common at pre.sent ; although their size has often 
been absurdly magnified. ^ The ancients considered per- 
sims whose stature exceeded seven feet as gigantic. Liv- 
ing giants have certainly been seen who w’cre somewhat 
taller ; but the existence of thos^ who greatly surpassed 
it, or were double the height, has been inferred only from 
remains discovered in the earth, but not from the ocular 
testimony of credible witnesses. M’^ere we to admit what 
lias been reported on the subject, there would be no bounds 
to tlie dimensions of giants ; the earth would seem un- 
suitable for them to tread upon. History, however, ac- 
quaints us that, in the reign of Claudius, a giant named 
Galbara, ten feet high, was brouglit to Rome from the 
coast of Africa. An instance is cited by Goropius, an 
author with whom we are otherwise unacquainted, of a 
female of equal stature. A certain Greek sophist, Proacre- 
sius, is said to have been nine feet in height. Julius 
CapiiolimiR affirms that Maximiuian, the Roman empeior, 
was eight feet and a half; there was a Swede, one of the 
lifeguards of Frederick the Great, of that size. M- Le 
Cat speal?s»of a giant exhibited at Rouen, measuring eight 
feet and some inches ; and we believe some have been 
seen in England within^ the last thirty years, whose sta- 
ture was net inferior. In Plott’s History of Staflbrd- 
shire,’’ there is an instance of a man of seven feet and a 
half high, and another, in Thoresby’s account of Leeds, 
of ;^ven foet five inches high. Examples may be found 
elsewhere of several individuals seven feet in height, be- 
low which, after the opinion of the ancients, we may 
cea.se to con.sidcr men gigantic. Entire families some- 
times, though rarely, occur of six feet four, or six feet six 
mche.s high. From all this wc may conclude, that there 
may have possibly been seen some solitary instances of 
mep who were teq feet in height ; that those of eight feet 
are extremely uncommon, and that even six feet and a 
half far exceeds the height of men in Eurc^. We may 
reasonably understand that the gigantic nations of Canaan 
were above the average size of other people, with instan- 
ces among them of several families of gigantic stature. 
This is all that is necessary to suppose, in order to explain 
the account of Moses ; but, the notion that men have gra- 
dually degenerated in size has no foundation. — Watson. 

GIBBON, (Edward,) one of the three greatest of 
lish historiEuis, was born in 1737, at Putney ; was imper- 
fectly educated at Westminster school, and Magdalen 
college, Oxford ; and finished his studies at Lausanne, 
under M. Pavillard, a Calvinistic minister. It was his 
having embraced popery that occasioned his being sent to 
Lausanne. Pavillard reclaimed him from popery j but, 
after having vibrated between Catholicism and Protest- 
antism, Gibbon settled into a confirmed sceptic. In 1758, 
he returned to England, and entered upon the duties of 
active life. More than two years he subsequently spent 
in visiting France, Switaerland, and Italy ; and it was 
while he sat musing among the ruins of the Capitol, and 
the hotfooted ware singing vespers in the temple 

of Jupiter, that the idea of writifig a history of the decline 
and mil of the Roman empire, nrst arofie in his mind. 
Several other historical schemes hod previously occupied 
his attention. Of this ^great work the first volume ap- 
peared in 1776, the second and third in 1781, and the con- 
olddnig three volumes in 1788. It raised him at once Ui 
the summit of literary fame ; hut its artful aftnek-s on 
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Chiistianity ejtclted great ditigast an^iadignation, and 
tailed forth several antagonists. One # them impeached 
his fidelity as a historian^ and thus provoked a replV) 
wliich gave the assailant ample cause to repent his rash* 
ness. The facts Gibbon hf£S recorded are not hostile to 
Ohristianityi when stripped, as they should be, df thd 
sneers and insinuations by Which he pAddered to the seep* 
ticat spirit of his ngei 

In 1774, he beecifie a member of parliament, and 
throughout the American war, he gave a silent support 
to the measures of lord North. In 1783, he retired to 
iausanne, whence he twice returned to hts native country. 
He died, January 16, 1794, dnnng his last visit to Eng- 
land. His posthumous works were published, in two 
quarto volumes, by his friend lord SheiSeld. 

It is lamentable Co refiect, that history has Ihllen under 
the dominion of infidelity ; that of the three eminent histo- 
rians, Robertson is barely neutral, and Hume and Gibbon 
are decidedly hostile to Christianity. Thus the book of 
God’s providence, and of the manifestations of his wisdom, 
and long sufiering, and justice, can scarcely be read by 
the general eye, till it is tdilrred and partly effaced by the 
comments of scepticism and profaneness ; and the oelief 
of the unguarded reader is assailed, not by arguments 
and open objections, but by continual insinuatioas, and by 
a sUght but perpetual misrepresentation of facts . Notwith- 
standing his great powers, Gibbon has already sunk, and 
must sink still lower, in the scale of popularity, and be- 
gins to receive, even in this world, a measure of retribu- 
tion for having chosbn the worst side, in the great contest 
for evil and for good, and for having stakM his all on 
Cliristianity being untrue— his reputation here, and his 
happiness hereatler. Yet even Gibbon is an important 
witness to the fulfilment of prophecy. — Davenport ; Dong- 
las on Errors ; Keith^s Evidence of Prophecy!, dfC, 

GIBBONS, (Thomas, B. B.,) was botq, at Ri^ek, eight 
miles from Cambridge, in 1720. His father was pastor 
of a Congregational church at Olney, in Bucks, who gave 
him the best education his circumstances would permit. 
His indefatigable application agd industry enabled him to 
surmount every obstacle, and he made considerable ac- 
quisitions in useful and ornamental literature. 

About the year 1742, he had the felicity to become ac- 
quainted with Br. Isaac Watts j and by showing *him a 
volume of poems in manuscript, a peculiar and intimate 
friendship was formed between them, which continued un- 
abated U) the close of Br. Watts’s life, which took place in 
1748, and eventually led to the 'writing of his Memoirs,’^ 
which appeared in 1780, in an octavo volume. 

Br. Gibbons entered upon the work of the ministry in 
1742, and in the following year he was called to the pas- 
toral charge of the Indepcfadcnt church, meeting in Ha- 
berdashers’ hall, Staining lane, Cheapside, where’ he 
continued his official labors to the period of his death, 
which look place on the 22d of February, 1785, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. 

Br. Gibbons was a man of great piety, of irreproacha- 
ble manners, upright and benevolenr, and of great cheer- 
.rt^ittlness of temper. He possessed a considerable portion 
of classical liter^ure, and distinguished WftiselT as an 
author by a variety of publications both 4n prose and 
verse. Among lhe.se, besides his Life of Br, Watts, *we 
may specify Poems, on several Occasions,^’ 1743 ; <*’ Ju- 
venilia ; or, Poems on various Subjects of Devotion and 

• octavo, 1750 ; Rhetoric ; or, a View of its prin- 
cipm Tropes and Figures, in their Origin and Powers j 
with a variety of Rules to escape Errofs and Blemishes, 
and attain Propriety and Elegance in Cbmposition,” 
octavo, 1767. In 1777, he published Lives and Me- 
moim of eminently pious Women ^who were Ornaments 
of their Sex, Blessings to their Families, and edifying 
, JBxamides to the Church and the World,” two volume^ 
After Br. Gibbons’s death, three volumes of ser- 
ligr him were published in octavo, by subscriimoii,— 
Jhmi*s Chris. JBiog. 

Gl|||AH ; a city of Benjamin, about seven mRes north 
the birth-place of Saul, king of Isfael : 
irhifiich |t is Wcqpetitly called « Gibeah of Saul,” i Sam. 
lXi 4, 2 Sam. 21:6. 1^.10:29. Gibeah wa.s 

also ihmous Ibr its sins j particularly for that committed 


by fm*cing the 3 !^tmg Levtte’e wHbj, who went to lodge 
there t and for ihe war wbdeh onecee<led it^ to the ahnost 
entire exiermliiathm of ilie tribe of fieniomb, ludgee 19i 
Scripture remarks, that ^ ituppeued^ut a time when 
there was no king lU Israel, and amen every one did what 
WAS right in his own eyes. — Calmet. 

* GIBBON *, a city situated a hill about five miles 
north of Jerusalem, and belougktg to the tribe of Judah. 
It is spoken of as “a great oilyj” (Josh. 10.) and the cap- 
ture of it by Joshua seems to hem spread mu^ conster- 
nation, at that time, throughout the Weighboihood. The 
Gibeemites eositinued ever aflerwards whfal in their at- 
tachment tb the Israelites, though ^ey appear to have 
sufierAd dreudlhlly under the sangubary reign of Saul, 
2Gara.21. 

, Previous to the building of the temple at Jefusalem, it 
appears that the tabernacle and ahar of sacrifioe were 
for some time stationed at Gibenn, I Chroa. 2h 29, 39. 
1 Kings 3: 4.— Uiwds. 

GICHTEL, (Joan Gieaae,) a noetic and fanatic, bdm 
at Batisbon, in 1636. In his rixteenth year he preiepded 
to have divine visions* and revelations ; he luterwards 
went to Holland, where he attended to certain religkms 
exercises, with a view to fit himself for the duties of a 
missionary in America. After enduring several jpersecu- 
tiofis in Germany, the result of the disturbanees created 
by his doctrines, and suffering considerable imposition 
from a number of his foiiowers, who withdrew from him 
that support for which he was entirely dependent on them, 
he died at Amstetdam, in 1716. He wrote several works, 
which were pub^hea4»y himself dr his dismples, wbu 
catted themselves ' the Angdic Brethren. These works 
have recently been drawn. foi^ from oblivion, and are 
held in great esteem by the present mystics of Germany. 
^Hcnd. Buck. . 

GIDEON ,Ahe son of Joash, of the tribe of Manasseb ; 
the same withJerubbaal, the seventh judge of Israel. He 
dweh‘in the chy of Ophra, and was chosen by God in a 
very extraordinaiy manner to deliver the Israelites from 
the oppression of the Midianites, under which they had 
labor^ for the space of seven years. See Judges 6: 14 — 
27. 8; 1—24, Ue.^Wat$mi. 

GIBGAB ; a mountain in the wilderness of Faran, be- 
tween Bene-jaakan and Jotbathah, where the Hebrews 
encamped, Num. 33: 32. — Calmet. 

GIER-EAGLE ; {racham, Lev. 11: 18. Bern. 14: 17.) 
Bruce says, <^We. know from Horus Apollo, that the 
rachma, or sbe-vulture, was sacred to Isis, and adorned the 
statue of the goddess ; that it was the emblem of parental 
affection ; and that it was the hieroglyphic for an affec- 
tionate mother.” 

Hasselquist says, The appearance of the bird iA as 
horrid as can well be imagined. The face is naked and 
wrinkled, the eyes are large and black, the beak black 
and crooked, the talons large, and extended ready for 
prey, and the whole body polluted with filth. These are 
qualities enough to make the beholder shudder with hor- 
ror. Notwithstanding this, the inhabitants of Egypt can- 
not be enough thankful to Providence for this bird. All 
the jfdaces round Cairo are filled with the dead bodies of 
asses and camels ; and thousands of these birds fiy about 
and devour the carcasses, before they putrefy and fill the 
air with noxious exhalations.*^ No- wonder that such an 
animal should be deemed unclean. — Watson. 

GIFFQRB, (Andkbw, B. B.,) a distinguished minister 
of London, and assistant librarian of the Britirii niuseuin, 
was bora at Bristol, August 17, 1760. Becoming the 
subjeot of divine grace at an early affc, he was bs(ptized 
on profession of his faitti in Christ, iu 1715, and united 
with the Pitbay church in that city, which hlte lather 
was pastor. He finished his ctassioid mudies under the 
celebrated Br. Ward, of Gresham college, in 1723, and 
commenced preaching m NotUniJiam and Bidstol, w^re 
his ministry attracted much attenrion. He removed to 
London, in 1729, and became pastor of the Baplist ehiircn 
in little Wild street. He was also chaplain ia*be fittnily 
of Sir Richard ERys, the learned author of the F^^tuita 
Bacra.** la 1743, he visited Edinburgh, and washo^^t 
with the fteedem of the cky. In 1754, he was made B. B. 
by the Marischal college, Aberdeen, in 1757, having 
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been ;&ome time a in^ber of the AaUquanan society, he 
ai^inted assistant librarian Of the British innsenxn, 
a station which he held till his death, i. e. twenty*eeven 
years. In a perfect acquaintance with ancient coins and 
inanuscripts he is said to have emin^tly excelled* Many 
of the nob^ty courted his acquaintance, and occastonally 
attended his meeting, which was then in Eagle street. 

The ministry of Br. UoSford was eminently useful. He 
was a pathetic and ,powerful preacher, uniting in his 
character the Bamabas and the Boanerges. His biogra- 
pher, Br, Eipp^, says of him, “ His heart was in the 
work> and it n^ht have been said of him, Vividus vuktiSf 
vividi ouviUj manus, d&iique omnia vivida* When 

above eighty years of ^age, he was more zealous and ac- 
tive in his JV^aster’s work than many young men of 
twenty-five ; aqd it was truly said of him that the doc- 
tor will die popular.’’ -But popularity merely, would 
have been regarded as a light thing by Dr. Gifibrd. He 
supremely valued and sought ‘^the honor ttiat cometh 
from God only,” and the happiness springing dropa com- 
munion with the Savior. In his last moments he said 
with characteristic feeling, I want no friend but Christ ; 
I wish to., see no friend but Christ. What should I do 
now, were it not for an interest in Jesus Christ.” Thus 
afiVetionately recommending the Savior to all around 
him, he fell asleep, June 19, 1784, ‘aged eighty-four. 

Besides other charitable legacies, Br. Gifford bequeathed 
his valuable books, pictures; apd inanuscripts, with a vast 
variety of curiosities, to the Baptist academy at Bristol, 
and caused an elegant room to be ereclCMi, which is called 
‘‘ Gifford’s Museum .” — Memoir of Dr, Rippm^ ; Am, Bap. 
Mag. for 1825, 

GIFT OF TON'GUES; un ability given by the Holy 
Spirit to the apostles and others, of readily and intelligibly 
speaking a variety of languages which they had never 
learned. This was a glorious and decisive attestation to 
the gospel, as w^ell as a suitable, and, indeed, in their cir- 
cumstances, a necessary qualification for the mission for 
which the apostles and their coadjutors were designed. 
Nor is there any reason, with Br. Middleton, to under- 
stand it as merely an occasional gift, $q that a,person 
might speak a language most fluently one hour, and be 
entirely ignorant of it the next; which neither agrees 
with what is said of the abuse of it, nor would it have 
been .sufficient to answ'^er the end proposed. Acts 2. Some 
appear to have been gifted with one tongue, others with 
more. To St. Paul this endowment was vouchsafed in a 
more liberal degree, than to many others ; for, as to the 
Corinthians, who had received the gift of tongues, he 
says,*'*‘ that he spake with longues more than they all.” — 
Watson. 

GIFTS. The practice of making presents is very com- 
mon in Oriental countries. The custom probably had its 
origin among those men who first sustained the office of 
kings or rulers, aud who, from the novelty and perhaps 
the weakness attach^ to their situation, chose, rather 
than make the hazardous attempt of exacting taxes, to 
content themselves with receiving those present.? which 
might be freely offered, 1 Sam 10: 27. Hence it passed 
into a custom, that whoeyer approached the king or his 
officers, should cpmc with a gift. This w^as the practice 
and the exj^ectation. Gifts of this kind, that have now 
been dcscribetl, are not to be confounded with those which 
were presented to judges, not as a mark of esteem and 
honor, but for purposes of bribery and corruption. The 
former wei'e considered an honor to the giver, but a gift of 
the latter kind has been justly reprobated in every age, 
Exod. 23; 8. Beut. 10; 17. 16; 19. 27; 25. Ps. 15; 5. 
26: 10. Isa. 1: 23. 5: 23. 33; 15. The giver was not 
restricted as to the kind of present which he should make. 
He might present not only silver and goldj but clothes 
and anns, also different kinds of food, in a word, any thing 
which could be of benefit to the recipient, Gen. 43; 11. 
1 Sam. 9; 7. i6; 20. Job 42; 11. It was sometimes the 
case, that the king, when he made a feast, presented vest- 
ments to all the guests who were invited, with which they 
clothed themselves before they sat down to it, .2 Kings 10: 
22, Gen. 45; 22. Rev. 3: 5. Matt. 22: 11, 12 Watson. 

GIHON ; a fountain west of Jerusalem, where Solomon 
was anointed king by Zndok and Nathan. Hezekiah or- 


dered the waters of the upper channel of Gihon to be con- 
veyed into Jewisalem, 1 Kings 1: 33. 2 Chron. 32: 30. 
2. The name of one of the four rivers of Paradise, Gen. 2: 
13. (See Edkw.) — Calmet. 

GILBERTINES ; a religious order ; thus called from 
St. Gilbert, of Sempringham, in the county of Lincoln, 
who found^ the same about the year 1148 ; the monks 
of which observed the rule of St. Augustine, and were 
accounted canons, and tlie nuns that of St. Benedict.— 
Hend, Buck. 

GILBOA ; a ridge of mountains, memorable for the de- 
feat and death of Saul and Jonathan, (1 Sam. 31.) run- 
ning north of Bethshan or Scythopolis, and forming the 
western boundary of that part of the plain of the Jordan. 
They are said to be extremely dry and barren, and are 
still called, by the Arabs, Djebel Gilbo. — Calmet. 

GILEAD ; a mountainous district east of the Jordan, 
and which separated the lands of Ammon, Moab, Reuben, 
Gad, and Manassah, from Arabia Beserta, Gen. 31: 21. 

The scenery of the mountains of Gilead is described by 
Mr. Buckingham ns being extremely beautiful. The 
plains are covered with a fertile soil, the hills are clothed 
with forests, and at every new turn the most beautiful 
landscapes that can be imagined are presented. The 
Scripture references to the stately oaks and herds of cat- 
tle in this region are well known. — Calmet. 

GILGAL ; a celebrated place situated on the west of 
Jordan, one league from the river, and at an equal dis- 
tance from Jericho, Josh. 5: 2 — 4. The word Gilgal sig- 
ni^es rolling. Here the ark was long stationed, and con- 
sequently the place was much resorted to by the Israelites. 
It scem.s to have been the place in which Jeroboam or 
some of the kings of Israel instituted idolatrous worship ; 
and hence the allusions to it by the prophets, Hosea 4: 
15. Amos 4: 4. It is probable that there were idols at 
Gilgal as early as the days of Ehud, who was one of the 
judges y for it is said that, having delivered his presents 
t6 the king, “ Ehud went away, but returned again from 
the quarries that were by Gilgal,” Judges 3; 19. The 
margin of our Bibles reads, “the graven images,” or 
idols set up by the Moabitc.s, the viewing of which, it is 
thought, stirred up Ehud to revenge the affront thereby 
offered to the God of Israel. — Watson. 

GILL, (John, B. B.,) vras born the 2rid of November, 
1697, at Kettering, in Northamptonshire, where his father 



was deacon of the Baptist church. He made rapid ad- 
vances ir classical learning, at a neighboring grammar- 
school, in which he was placed while very young ; and 
even then he resorted so frequently to a bookseller’s, for 
the purpose of reading, that it became proverbial to say, 
that a thing was as certain as that John Gill was in the 
bookseller’s shop. Being driven from the grammar- 
school, by the bigotry of the clergyman who presided 
over it, his friends endeavored to procure him admission 
into a seminary for the ministry, by sending specimens 
of his advancement in different, branches of literature. 
These, however, defeated their object, for they pr^uced 
the following answer : « He is loo young ; and should he 
continue, as it might be expected he would, to make such 
rapid advances, he would go through the common circle 
before he would be capable of taking care of himself, or 
of being em|doyed in any public service.” It. is to be 
hoped that this reply was accompanied with some expla- 
nation, which made it appear more justifiable than in its 
present detached state : or it would seem that the guar- 
dians of this seminary felt but little solicitude to see the 
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finest talents consecrated to the noblest of causes. Not 
discouraged by repulse, young Gill pilrsued his studies 

with so much ardof, mt before he was nineteen, he had 
read the principal Greek and Latin classics j had gone 
through a course of logic, rhetoric, natural and mor^ 
philosGifity j and acquired a considerable knowledge of 
the Hebr^ tongue. But it is supremely gratifying 4o 
find that religion was still dearer to him man learning j 
f(wr, instead of resembling those sciolists who suppose it a 

g roof of genius to disdain the ‘study of their Maker’s will, 
e imitated Him who, in early youth, resorted to the tem- 
jde as his Father’s house, and there employed in sacred re* 
searches that understanding at which all were astonished. 
The Baptist church in his native town first received 
extraordinary youth as a member, arid then called him 
forth into the ministry. For this work he went to study 
under Mr. Davies, at Higham Ferrers j but was soon 
invited to preach to the Baptist congregation in Horsly- 
down, near London, over which he was ordained Iq 1719, 
when he was in his twenty*second year. . . 

He now applied with intense ardor to oriental litera- 
ture ; and having contracted an acquaintance wjth one of 
the most learned of the Jewish rabbies, he read the Tar- 
gums, the Talmud, and every book of rabbinical lore 
whicli he could procure. In this line it is said that he 
had but few equals, and that he was not excelled by any 
whose name is recorded in the annals of literature. Hav- 
ing published, in 1748, Commentary on the New- 
Testament,” in three folio volumes, the immense reading 
and learning which it displayed induced the university 
of Aberdeen to send him the diploma of doctor of divini- 
ty, with the following compliment : ** On account of his 
knowledge of the Scriptures, of the oriental languages, 
and of Jewish antiquities ; of his learned defence of the 
Scriptures against deists and infidels, and the reputation 
gmned by his other works, the university had, without 
his privity, unanimously agreed to confer on him the de- 
gree of doctor in divinity.” He published also A Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament,” which, togetlier with 
that of the New, forms an Inunense mass of nine folio 
volumes. At the close of this Herculean labor, he was 
so far from resting satisfied, that he said, 1 considered 
with myself what would be next best to engage in, for the 
further insiruction of the people under my care, and my 
thoughts led me to enter upon a scheme of doctrinal and 
practical divinity,*” this he executed in three quarto 
volumes. Amidst these labors of the study, and the pulpit, 
he lived to a good old age, and died 1771, aged 73, 

Besides the works already mentioned, he maintained 
the five points of Calvinism in his Cause of God and 
Truth*” with much temper and learning. He published 
also A Dissertation on the Hebrew Language Dis- 
courses on the Canticles,” to which considerable objections 
have been made j and many sermons, as well as smaller 
controversial pieces. His private character was so ex- 
cellent, that it has been said, “ bis learning and labors 
were exceeded only by the invariable , sanctity of his life 
and conversation.” As a divine, he was a supralapsarian 
Calvinist ; but in his Body of Divinity, be is so far from 
cottdenming sublapsarlan senliments as heretical, or Ar- 
minianised, ihiU he attempts to show how the two systems 
ci^esce. “While nis wwks impress the judicious reader 
with esteem for the purity of his intentions, and admira- 
lion for the magnitude of his labors, they excite regret 
that they had not been prepared with greater delicacy of 
ta^, and revised with more accurate judgment. It is, 
above all, to be lamented, that they have diffused a taste 
for Ultra Cedvinism, which has induced many, who were 
deypid of ms sanctity, to profane his name, in order to 
^etioa their errors, or their lusts. Dr. Gill was, never- 
theless, a ^at and good man ; and his character is hisrhlv 
esteedfeed by every well-informed Christian. His « Body 
ab^ged by the late Dr. Staughton, was pu^ 
hshsd m FhilaMpka, m 1816, in one volume, octavo. 

^iog.-^Hend. Buck, 
aiLFQiy (BKaKARD,) a Protestant reformer, was bom, 
in 15X7f Stt fi^entmire, in Westmoreland ; and was educated 
St Queen’s celkge, Oxford. His Catholic principles were 
first JiMcen by Bern Martyr, gainst whom he had been 
brought foTWd as the champion of the Bomish church. 


After having embisced the Bfotestant faith, he became 
rector of Houghtonle Spring, in the diocese of Durham. 
In the reign of Mary, the sanguiiMury Bonner marked him 
out for one of his victims, but the queen’s death to<^ place 
before Gilpin could be brought to London^ In the next 
reign he refused the highest offers of preferment, and he 
died, deeply lamented by his parishioners, in 15 b 3.. His 
piety, benevolence to the poor, and unwearied endeavors 
to spread religion, gained him the honorable appellation of 
“ the Northern Apostk.’’-^Jifiddletoft ; Imes^s Chris, Biog, 
GILPIN, ( WinuAM,) a divine and elegant writer, was 
bom, in 1724, at Carlisle*, reemved his education at 
Queen’s ccdl^e, Oxford; for many yearakept a celebrated 
academy at Cheam ; and died, in 1897, vicar of Boldre, 
and'pebendary of S^isbuiy . He wrote lives of Bmmard 
Gilpin and wicliff; Sermons; and various theological 
works; Bemarks on Forest Scenci^; a Tour to the Lakes ; 
and several volumes of Observations on the Picturesque 
Beauties of many parts of England. — Devermrt* 
GHIDLE. The girdle is an indispensable article in 
the dress of an Oriental. It has various uses ; but the 
principal oue is U> tuck up their long flowing vestments, 
that they may not incommode them in their work, or On a 
journey. The Jews, according to some writers, wore a 
double girdle, one of greater breadth, writh which they 
girded their tunic when they prepared for active exertions ; 
the other they wor6 under their shirt, around their loins. 

TJie upper girdle was sometimes 
made of leather, the material of 
which the girdle of John the Baptist 
was made ; but it was more com- 
monly fabricated of worsted, often 
very artfully woven into a Variety 
of figures, and made to fold several 
times about the body : one end of 
which being' doubled back, and 
I sewn along the edge.s, serves them 
; for a purse, agreeably to the accept- 
■ation of zone in the Scriptures, 
which is translated ^wr5g in several 
^ places of the New Testament, Matt. 

10: 9. Mark 0: 8. The Turks make 

a further use of these girdles, by fixing their knives and 
poinards in them ; while the writers and secretaries sus- 
pend in them their ink-homs ; a custom as old os the pro- 
phet Ezekiel, who mentions “ a pelfson clothed in white 
linen, with an ink-horn upon his loin.s,” Ezek. 9: 2. That 
part of the inkrholder w*hich passes between the girdle and 
tlie tunic, and receives their pens, is long and flat ; but the 
ve.ssel for the ink, which rests upon the girdle, is square, 
with a lid to clasp over it. 

2. To loose the girdle and give it to another, was, among 
the Orientals, a token of great confidence and affection. 
A ^rdle curiously and richly wrought, was^ among the 
ancient Hebrews, a mark of honor, and sometimes bestow- 
ed as a reward of merit, 2 Sam. 18: 11. People of rank 
and fashion in the East wear very broad giidles, all of 
silk, and superbly ornamented with gold and silver, and 
precious stones, of which they arc extremely proud, re- 
garding them as the tokens of Jheir superior station and 
the proof of their riches. << To gird up the loins,” is to 
bring the flowing robe within ilie girdle, and so to prepare 
for arjourney, or for some vigorous exercise. — Watson, 
GIRGASHITES. (See Geroesemes.) 

GITH ; a grain, by the Greeks called Melanlhion, by 
tbe Latins, Nigella, because it is black ; in our translation, 
fitches or vetches, which see. — CaJmet, 

GITTITES ; thb inhabitants of Gath, Josh. 13: 3. Obed- 
Edom and Ittai are called Gittites, (2 Sam. 6: 10. 15: 19.) 
probably, because they visited David at (Xath, or because 
they were natives of Gittaim, a city of Benjamin, 2 Sam. 
4: 3, — Calmet. 

GITTITH ; a Hebrew word, which occurs frequently in 
the titles of the Psalms. It is generally translated wine- 
presses. Calmet is of opinion, that such psalms were 
given to the class ol young women, or songstresses of 
Gath, to be sung by them, (s^e Ps, 8.). remarking that 
Gittlfo does not signify wine-presses, but a woman of Gath. 
If win^resses were meant, it should be ptteih.-^CaBnet, 
GIVE, properly signifies to bestow a thing freely, as in 
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alms, Johtt 3: 10. But it used to signify the imparting 
or permitting of any thing good or bad, rs. 16: 7. John 
18: 11. Ps. 28: 4. To give ourselves to Christ, and his 
ministers and people, is solemnly to devote ourselves lo the 
faith, profession, worship, and obedience of Jesus Ghrist, 
as our husband, teacher^ Savior, portion, and sovereign 
Lord ; and to a Submissive subjection to the instruction, 
government, and discipline of his ministers ; and to a 
walking with his people in alt the ordinances of his grace, 
2 Cor. 5. To he given to a thing, is to be much set 
upon, earnest for, and delighted in it, 1 Tim. 3: 3. — Brimm. 

GLAS, (John,) the father of Scotch iiidepend«icy, and 
founder of a denomination which is called after him — 
though, in England, better knovm by the term Sandema- 
nians^— was born, 1695, in the parish of Auchtermuchty, 
in the county of Fife, North Britain. At St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh,’ he perfected his studies in philoscyhy and 
theology. In 1719, he was ordained minister of the pa- 
rish of Tealing, near Dundee. 

Mr. Glas had studied, with great dili^nce and care, the 
doctrinal systems of Calvin and Arminius ; and being de- 
cidedly fixed in the former, he held fortlrthe doctrihe of 
rich, free, and sovereign grace, with extraordinary ability, 
from the pulpit ; and his fame as a preacher soon spread 
abroad , and (frew numbers to hear him . An extraordinary 
stir being made in Scotland, about the duty of covenant- 
ing, Mr. Glas was put upon the task of investigating this 
subject, and of bringing it to the touchstone of the New 
Testament. The result of his inquiries was the publica- 
tion of a small volume, whi^ made its first appearance 
in 1729, under the title of ^<The Testimony of the Kin^ 
of JMartyrs concerning his Kingdom j’' being an explana- 
tion and illustration of Christ’s good confession before 
Pontius Pilate, Jolm 18: 36, 37. He could no longer offici- 
ate, with a gofjtl conscience, a.s a clergyman of the nation- 
al establishment. 

Mr. Glas now took up his residence in Dundee, where 
he was the means of collecting a church, which was form- 
ed on Congregational principles, and of which be was 
chosen a presbyter, in conjunction wifh Mt. Francis 
Archibald, who had left the church of Scotland at the 
same time as himself. From this period Mr. Glas was 
busily engaged for several years in maintaining his princi- 
ples against a host of opponents,, who rose up itt rapid 
succession to defend those of the national establishment. 
By the spirit of inquiry thus set on foot, the profession 
spread rapidly throughout Scotland, and the formation of 
churches in the various towns of Dunkeld, Perth, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, &c. found abundant employment for 'Mr. 
Glas for a number of years. He removed his residence, 
from Dundee to Edinburgh, where he officiated several 
years as the pastor of a church which had been collected 
there j and when his labors were no longer required there, 
he removed to Perth, where he labored with assiduity till 
the year 1737 j when, having established the prolession in 
that city, he again returned to Dundee, where he continu- 
ed his labors in his Master’s vineyard to the termination 
of his useful life, November 2d, 1773, at the advanced 
age of seventy-eight. Besides his Testimony ol* the 
King of Martyrs,” he published a great number of differ- 
ent treatises, of which a uniform edition was printed in 
five volumes, octavo, Perth, V1b2.—JIemL Buck. 

GLASTTES. See Glas, (John ;) and Sandemanians. 

' GLASS, (Jmnhs.y This word occurs Rev. 21: 18, 21. 
4: 6. 15: 2. There seems to be no reference to glass 
in the Old Testament. The art of making it was not 
known. Our translators have rendered the Hebrew in 
Exodus 38: 8, and Job 27; 18, looking-glass.” But the 
making mirrors of glass, coated with quicksilver, is an 
invention quite modern. Mirrors were then made of 
}K)Ushed metal. The word empimi, or mirror., occurs in 
1 Cor. 13: 12, and James 1; 23. Dr. Pearce thinks that 
in the former place it signifies any of those transparent 
substances which the ancients used in their windows, and 
through which they saw external objects obscurely. It is 
certain that the specimens of Roman glass, dug up from 
Pompeii, are all dull and cloudy. But others are of opin- 
ion that the word denotes a mirror of polished metal ; as 
this, however, was liable to many imperfections, so that 
the object bef >re it was not seen clearly or fully, the mean- 


ing of the apostle is, that we see tilings as it were by 
images refiected from a mirror, which shows them very 
obscurely and indistinctly. In the latter place, a miwror 
undoubtedly is meant. — WfUsm. 

GLEANING. The Hebrews were not permitted to go 
over their trees or fields a second lime, to gather the fruit 
or the grain, but were to leave the gleanings for the poor, 
the fatherless, and the widow. Lev. 19: 10. 23: 22. Deut. 
24: 21. Ruth 2: 3. (See ‘Harvest.) — Caimet. 

GLEDE ; a fowl of the ravenous kind* It is called 
^aahf from its swift flight; and raah^ from its quick 
sight. It is impatient of cold, and so is seldom seen in 
the winter ; through fear and cowardice, it seldom attacks 
any but tame fowls, hens, dec. Deut. 16: 33. It is called a 
vulture. Lev. 11: 14. Was this unclean bird an emblem 
of persecutors, destitute of courage except to harass and 
destroy the saints ? — Bronm. 

GLENORCHY, (Lady Wilhelmina Maxwell,) distin- 
guished for her benevolence and piety, was bom at rreston, 
in North Britain, in the year 1742. She was the daughter 
of Dr. Willihm Maxwell, a gentleman of great fortune 
and respectability. The instructions she received W’ere 
such Us to improve her heart, as w^ell as enlighten her un- 
derstanding. Her mind was strong and vigorous, yet 
polished and delicate. Her memory was retentive, her 
person interesting, her behavior affable, her imagination 
lively, and her temper excellent. Her juvenile years, 
though sedulously w^atched over by her kind and intelli- 
gent mother, were nevertheless too much devoted to the 
loUiesAnd gayety of fashionable life. When, however, she 
had attained the age of fwenty-three years, her mind was 
aroused by a serious illness, to reflections on her present 
character and future prospects ; and musing on the first 
questiem in the Assembly’s Catechism, AVhat is the chief 
end of man ?” — It is to glorify God, and enjoy him for- 
ever,” she asked herself, Have I answered the design of 
my being ? Have I glorified God ? Shall I enjoy him 
forever ? Thus reflecting, she gradually felt the sinful- 
ness of her nature ; perceived the total alienation of her 
heart from God; and applied to her heavenly Father 
through Christ for pardon and grace. 

Like many young professors of religion, she endeavor- 
ed at first to conceal from obsei vation the change which 
had been wrought on her heart, and, a^ far as possible, to • 
compromise with the w'orld ; but such conduct she soon 
discovered to be incompatible with spirituality of mind, 
and she therefore determined on making an open and de- 
cided profession of Christianity. The remainder of her 
life was distinguished by the consistency of her deport- 
ment. She employed much of her time in acts of benevo- 
lence ; in wise and pious conversation ; in an extensive, 
judicious, and profitable correspondence ; and in every 
other means for prcTmuting the conversion of sinners and 
the edification of saints. For such benevolent actions, 
the w’orldly and irreligious branded her with the name of 
Methodist, and endeavored to represent her as a wild en- 
thu.riast; but such opposition her principles enabled her 
patiently to endure, and, through evil and good report, to 
pursue her work of faith and labor of love. Though her 
health declined, her activity and usefulness were unact- 
ed ; til!, on the 17th oL July, 1786, she w^as summoned to 
her rew'ard. She bequeathed, by her will, five thousand 
pounds for the education of young men for the ministry 
in England ; five thousand pounds to the society in Scot- 
land for the propagation of Christian knowledge ; and the 
greatest part of the residue of her property to charitable 
and pious purposes. 

See Memoirs of Lady Glenorchy, in Burder^s Fious 
Women. — .ron€s\s Chris. Biog. 

GLORIFY ; to render glorious. God is glonjied by 
Christ, or by creatures, when his perfections are acknow- 
ledged) or manifested by their praising, trusting in, or 
serving him ; or are displayed in his favors, and judg- 
ments executed on them, John 17; 4. Ps. 1: 23. Rom. 4: 20. 
Lev. 10: 3. Isa. 44: 23. ChrilJt is ^orified in God’s receiv- 
ing him into heaven, bestowing on him the highest honor, 
powder, and authority, as our Mediator, (JfAn 17; 1,5.) 
and in the Holy Ghost’s declaring, and revealing his excel- 
lencies, and communicating his flilness to men, (John 16: 
14.) and in his people’s believing on him, walking in 
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him, praising, obeying and imitating him j and his exert- 
ing, and manifesting his power and wisdom, by doing 
good to them, 2 Thess. 1: 10, 12, and John 11: 4. Meta 
are ghrified when endowed with great and shining holi- 
ness, hairiness, and honor, in the heavenly and eternal 
state, Kom. 8: 17, 30. To glorify one^s w/f, is to claim, or 
boast of honor not dne to one, Heb. 5: 5, and Rev. 18: 7. 

G 14 )RY j splendor, magnificence ; also admiration, 
praise, or honor, attributed to God, in adoration or worship. 

glory of God, is the splendid manifestation of ihe 
divine perfections in creation, providence, and grace, 
Exod. 33: 18. It is also used for the state of future hap- 
piness, Rom. 3: 23. 5: 2. 

We may be said to give glory to God when we confess 
our sins, when we love him supremely, when we commit 
ourselves to him, are zealous in his service, improve our 
talents, walk humbly, thankfully, and cheerfully, before 
him, and recommend, proclaim, or set forth his excel- 
lencies to others, Jos. 7: 19. Gal. 2: 20. John 15: 8. Ps. 
1: 23. Matt. 5: 16. (See Glorify^)— fiiend. Buck. 

GLOSSARIUM, in biblical literature, is a book pr writ- 
ing, comprehending glosses or short explanations of dark 
and difficult words or phrases in the inspired writings or 
the Greek authors. Among the Greeks, glossa meant either 
an idiomatic word, peculiar to a certain dialect only, and 
unknown in others, an obsolete word, or an obscure one. A 
glossary, of course, extends only^lo a few of the words 
and phrases of an author. It is not to be used as a lexi- 
con, but as a comment on parliculaif pa.ssages. Its value 
depends on its antiquity, or on the learning of its author. 
The principal ancient glossaries published are these ; 
Hesychius, Suidas, Phavorinus, Cyrill, Photius, Etymolo- 
gicon Magnum.— Buck. 

GNAT, (konbps ; Matt. 23; 24.) a small winged insect, 
comprehending a genus of the order of diptera. .In those 
hot countries, as Servius remarks, speaking of (he East, 
gnats and flies are very apt to fall into wine^ if it be not 
carefully covered j and passing the liquor through a strain- 
er, that no gnat or part of one might remain, became a 
proverb for exactness about htile matters. This may help 
us to understand that passage, (Matt. 23: 24.) where the 
proverbial expression of carefully straining out a little fly 
, from the liquor to be drunk, and yet swallowing a camel, 
intimates, that the scribes and Pharisee.s afiected to scruple 
little things, and yet disregarded tiiose of the greatest mo- 
ment. — Watson, 

GNOSIMACHI ; a name which distinguished those in 
the seventh century who were professed eflemies to the 
Gnosis; i. c. the studied knowledge or science of Christi- 
anity. (See Gnostics.) — Ilend. Buck. 

GNOSTICS, from^ gnosis, “knowledge men of science 
and wisdom, illuminati ; men who, from blending the 
philosophy of the East, or of Greece, with the d(x:trines of 
the gospel, boasted of deeper knowledge in the Scriptures 
and theology than others. It wa,s, therefore, not so pro- 
perly a distinct sect as a generic term, comprehending all 
who, forsaking the simpliciiy of the gospel, pretended to 
be “ wise above what is written,” to explain the New Tes- 
tament by the dogmas of tlie philosophers, and to derive 
irom the .sacred writing.s mysteries which never were con- 
tained m them. 

The origin of the Gnostic heresy, as it is called, has 
been variously stated. The principles of this heresy were, 
“in' Chrislianity ; and many of 

to, in the apostolic epistles are doubtleas 

system. (See Cabala.) Cermthus, against whom St 

and Tvi- Ni^lait^nsfmenlion^ “ the 
the Ebiomtes, (described under that arti- 
Gnostics, although the sptem was not 
y formed as aflerwards. Br Burton in 
Us says, « It was not C anTTeaM 

distinct philosophy, but made up ofsLSs 
finm almi^ every system. Thus we fmhn it the Pin* 
toil& doctnne of ideas, and the notion that every thins in 
^ immaterial w^hciyp^ 

mm k it mdeirt traces of tiiat mystical cXl 
litfic y ggptt, yhch« after their return from captivity^de- 
fcllBWltlw of the Jews : and many GnosiiSopt- 


ed the Oriental notion of two independent co-eternal princi- 
ples, the one th# author of good, the other of evil . Lastly, 
we the Gnostic theology full of ideas and terms, 
w^hich must have been taken ihrni the gospel ; and Jesus 
Christ, under some form or other of mn, emanation, or in- 
corporeal phantoita} enters into all their systems, and is the 
means of communicating to them that knowledge which 
rai^d them above all other mortals, and entitled them to 
their peculiar name. The ^nius and very soul of Gnos- 
ticism was mystery : its end and object was to purify its 
followers from the corruptions of matter, and to raise them 
to a higher scale of being, suited only td those who were 
become perfect by knowledge.” 

Such as woul^ be thoroughly acquainted with all their 
doctrines, reveries, and visions, may consult Irenceus, 
Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Emphanius ; 
particularly the flrst of these writers, "who relates their 
sentiments qt large, and confutes them. Indeed he dwells 
more on the Valentinians than any Other sect of Gnostics ; 
but he shows the general principles whereon all their mis- 
taken opinions were founded, and the method they follow- 
ed in explaining Scripture. He accuses them of introduc- 
ing into religion certain Vain and ridiculous genealogies, 
i. e. a kind of divine processions or emanations, which 
had no other foundation but in their own wild imagination. 
The Gnostics confessed that these aons orv,emanations were 
nowhere -expressly delivered in the sacred writings j but 
. insisted that Jesus Christ had intimated them in parables 
to sufth as could understand them. They built their the- 
ology not only on the goi^pek and the epistles of St. Paul, 
butal^oon the law of MiH^s and the prophets. These 
last were peculiarly serviceable to them, on account of the 
allegories and allusions with which they abound, which 
are capable of diflerent interpretations ; though their doc- 
trine concerning the creation of the world by one or more 
inferior l>eings .of an evil or imperfect nature, led them 
to deny the divine authority of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, which contradicted this idle fiction, and filled them 
with an abhorrence of Moses and the religion he taught ; 
alleging, that he was actuated by the m^ignant author 
of this world, who consulted his own glory and authority, 
and not the real advantage of men. Their persuasion 
that evil resided in matter, as its centre and source, made 
them treat the body with contempt, discourage marriage, 
and reject the doctrinfe of the resurrection of the body, 
and its feuuion with the immortal spirit. Their notion, 

^ that malevolent genii presidted in nature, and occasioned 
* diseases and calamities, wars and desolations, induced 
them to apply ihem.selves to the study of magic, in order 
to weaken the powers or- suspend the influence of these 
malignant agents. The Gnostics considered Jesus Christ 
as the Son of Gotl, and inferior to the Fa^er, who came 
into the world for lli© rescue and happiness of miserable 
mortals, oppressed by matter and evil- beings ; but they 
rejected our Lord’s humanity, on the .principle that every 
tfiing corporeal is esaentialty and intrinsically evil ; and 
therefore the gieatest part*of ihem denied the reality of 
his sufiTerings. Tliey set a great value on tlie beginning of 
the gospel of St. John, where they fancied they saw a 
great deal of their aom, or emanations, under the terms 
the word, the life, the Uglu, (kc. They divided all nature 
into three kinds of beings, viz. hylic, or material ; psychic, 
or animal ; and pneumaUc, or spiritual. On the like princi- 
ple they also distinguished three sorts of men ; material, 
animal, and spiritual. The first, who were material, and 
incapable of knowledge, inevitably perished, both soul and 
body J the third, such as the Gnostics themselves pretended 
to be, w5re all certainly saved ; the psychic, or animal, 
who were the middle between the other two, capable 
either of being saved or daamed> i^ccording to their good 
or evil actions. With regard to their moral doctrines and 
conduct, they were much divided. The greatest part of 
this sect adojjted very austere rules of life, recommended 
rigorous abstinence, and prescribed severe bodUy mortifi- 
cations, with a view of purifying and exalting flhe mind. 
However, some maintained that there was no moral differ- 
ence in human actions ; and thus confounding right with 
wrong, they gave a reign to all the passions, and 
asserted |he inimcanee of following blindly all their mo- 
tions, and of liying by their tumuTtaous dictates. They 
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supported their opiuious and practice by various authori- 
ties : some referred to fictitious and apocryphal writings of 
Adam, Abraham, Zoroaster^ C^ist, and his aposUes ; 
others boasted that they had deduced their sentiments 
from secret doctrines of Christ, conceded from the vul- 
gar f others affirmed that they arrived at superior degrees 
o£ wisdom by an innate vigor of mind j and others assert- 
ed that they were instrncted in these mysterious parts of 
theological sciehce by Theudas, a disciple of Paul, and 
by Matthias, one of the friends of our Lord. The tenets 
of the ancient Gnostics were revived in Spain, in the fourth 
century, by a sect called tlie Friscillianists. At length 
'the name Gnostic, which originally was glorious, became 
infamous, by the idle opinions and dissolute lives of the 
persons who bore it. — JVatson ; Ihnd. Bu^. 

GO, When God is said to go domn^ or up, it does not 
mean, that he changes hi^| place in respect of his essence, 
but that his knowledge, or powerful operation, or the sym- 
bol of his presence, bears such relation to a particular 
place, Gem 11: 5, 7, and 25: 13. His ooings are the dis- 
play of his perfections, and the acts of his providence 
towards the world, towards Jesu.s, or liis church ; and in 
respect of this he may be said to come or go from one^ Ps. 
68: 24. Christ’s goings forth from everlasting, prove his 
divine nature, prior to his incarnation, Mic. 5: 2: The 
saints’ going out and in^ denotes their whole conversation, 
which is by Christ as the door ; they have, great liber^ 
in him, and live by faith on hirn, Ps. 17: 5, and 121: b. 
John 10: 9. The prince in the midst of them when they go 
in shall go in ; and when they gy forth shall £o forth. Jesus, 
V ho IS among his people in thdir heart, always present to 
assist them, shall go with them when they go in to the 
throne of grace, that he may present their jietitions, and 
render thenn accepted ; when they go in io the house of 
God, he shall so in to feed them on good pasture j when 
they go in to their heart to search it, he shall go in to dis- 
cover it to them, and comfort against all grief on every 
side. When they <7wf from public ordinances he ^hall 
go with them, to impress what they have been about on 
their mind; he shall go <?«rwith them to the w:nrld, to 
keep them from the evil ; he shall go out of the world 
with them at death, to introduce them to eternal glory, 
Ezek. 46: 10. — Brown. 

GO^D ; a long staff or w^and for driving cattle, Judg. 
3: 26. It had a piece of sharply pointed iron in the small 
end, and perhaps a paddle on the other, to cut up weeds. 
The words of the wise are as goadi; they penetrate into 
men’s minds, and stir them up to the practice of duty. 
Keel. 12: 11, — Brown. 

GOAT, (gnav.j The goat w^as one of the clean beasts 
which the Israelites mighi both eat and offer in sacrifice. 



The kid is often mentioned as a food, in a way thatrim- 
plies that it was considered as a delicacy. The akavf or 
wild goati mentioned Dent* 14: 5, and nowhere else in 
the Hebrew Bible,, is supposed tp be the traselaphus, or 
“goat-deer.” Schultens conjectures tjiat this animal 
might have its name, ob fugacitatem, from its shyness, or 


running away. The word or occurs 1 Sam. 24: 

3. Job 39: 1. Psalm 104; 18. Prov. 5: 19, and various 
have been the sentiments of interpreters on the animal 
intended by it. Bochart insists that it is the ibex, or “ rock- 
goat.” The root whence the name is derived, signifies 
io ascend mount / and the ibex is famous for clamber- 
ing, climbing, and leaping, on the most craggy precipices. 
The Arab writers attribute to the jaal very long horns, 
bending backw^ards ; consequenlly it cannot be the cha- 
mois. The horns of the jaal are reckoned among the 
valuable articles of traffic, Ezek. 27: 15. The ibex is 
finely shaped, graceful in its motions, and gentle in its 
manners. The female is particularly celebrated by nat- 
ural historians for tender affection to her young, and the 
incessant vigilance with which she watches over their 
safety ; and also for ardent attachment and fidelity to her 
mate. — Watson; Abbott. 

GOATS’ HAIR, was used by Moses in making the 
curtains of the tabernacle, Exod. 25: 4, &c. The hair 
of the goats of Asia, Phrygia, and Cilicia, w^hich is cut 
off, in order to manufacture stuffs, is very bright and fine, 
and hangs to the ground ; in beauty it almost equals silk, 
and is never sheared, but combed off. The shepherds 
carefully and frequently wash these goats in rivers. The 
wromen of the country spin the hair, which is carried to 
Angora^, where it is worked and dyed, and a considerable 
trade in the article carried on. The natives attribute the 
quality of the hair to the soil of the country. — Cdlmei. 

GOB ; a plain wdiere two battles were fought between 
the Hebrews and Pliilistines, 2 Sam. 21: 18, 19. In 1 
Chron. 20: 4, we read Gezer instead of Gob. The LXX, 
in some copies, read Nob instead of Gob ; and in others 
Gath. — Cahnet. 

GOD ; that infinitely great, intelligent, and free Being ; 
of perfect goodness, wdsdom, and power ; transcendcntly 
glorious in holiness j who made the universe, and con- 
tinues to support it, as well as to govern and direct it, by 
his providence and law^s. The name is derived from the 
Icelandic Godi, w^hich signifies the supreme Magistrate, 
and is thus j^erfectly characteristic of Jehovah as the 
moral Governor of the universe. It also corresponds to 
the Jewish and Christian sense of the Greek w'ords Theos 
and Kurio.Sj in the New Testament, the names psually ap- 
plied to the Eternal. For an account of the various at- 
tributes which enter into our conception of the divine 
character, as revealed in the Scriptures, the' reader is re- 
ferred to tho.se articles. (Also, see Attributes.) 

2. By his personality, intelligence, and freedom, God 
is distinguished from Fate, Nature, Destiny, Necessity, 
(;iiance, Anima Mundiy and from all the other fictitious 
beings acknowledged by the Stoics, Pantheists, Spinosists, 
and other sorts of Atheists. (See Atheism.) 

3. The knowledge of God, his nature, attributes, wmrd, 
and works, above all, his moral character, with the rela- 
tions betwT.en him and his creatures, makes the subject 
of the extensive science called theology, that master sci- 
ence, of which all the other sciences are but sul>ordinatc 
and illustrative parts. If there have been men of science, 
wdio have failed to trace the relation of all science to the 
knowledge of God, it has been owdng to a bias of mind, 
altogether foreign to sound philosophy. 

4. “Tbe plain argument, (says Maclaurin, in his Ac- 
count of Sir I. Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries,) for 
the existence of the Deity, qbvious to all, and carrying 
irresistible conviction with it, is from the evident contri- 
vance and fitness of things for one another, which w’e 
meet with throughout all parts of the universe. There is 
no need of nice or subtle reasonings in this matter ; a 
manifest contrivance immediately suggests a contriver. 
It strikes us like a sensation ; and artful reasonings 
against it may puzzle us, but it is without shaking our 
belief.” (See Existence of God.) 

5. Not only the ‘works of creation, but the course of 
divine operation in the government of the world, has from 
age to age been a manifestation of the divine character ; 
continually receiving new and stronger illustrations, until 
the completion of the Christian revelation by the ministry 
of Christj and his inspired followens ; and still placing it- 
sdf in brighter light, and more impressive aspects, a.s the 
scliemc of human redemption runs on to its consumniation 
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From all the acts of God as recorded in the Scriptures, 
we are taught that be alone is God ; that he is present 
everywhere, to sustain and govern all things j that his wis- 
dom is infinite, his counsel settled, his truth sure, imd his 
power irresistible j that his character, as well as his law, 
18 immutably holy, just, and good; above all, that he 
is rich in mercy ; that he has freely provided, whether as 
Father, or Son, or Holy Ghost, the means of our salvation ; 
that he is alike and at once the Father and Lord, the Re- 
deemer and Judge, the Sanctifier and Friend of jnan. 

6. Under these deeply awful, but consolatory views, 
do the Scriptures present to us the supreme object of our 
worship, love, and trust ; and they cfwcll upon each of 
the above particulars with inimitable sublimity and beau- 
ty of language, and with an inexhaustible variety of il- 
lustration. Nor can we compare these views of the di- 
vine nature with the conceptions of the most enlightened 
of pagans, without feeling how much reason we have for 
everlasting gratitude, that a revelation so explicit, so com- 
prehensive, and so joyful, should have been made to us, 
in our guilty and perplexed condition. It is thus that 
Christian philosophers, even when they do not use the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures, are able i 6 speak of this great 
and mysterious Being, in language so clear, and with 
conceptions so noble ; in a manner, too, so equable, so 
different from the sages of antiquity, who, if any time 
they approach the truth, never fail to mingle with it Aome 
essentially erroneous or grovelling conception. 

7. ‘‘The idea of the Supreme Bping,** says Robert 
Hall, “ has this peculiar property : that as it admits of no 
substitute, so, from the first moments it is formed, it is 
capable of continual growth and enlargement. God him- 
self is immutable ; but our conception of his character is 
continually receiving fresh accessions, is continually grow- 
ing more extended and refulgent, by having transferred 
to it new elements of beauty and goodne.ss ; by attracting 
to itself as a centre, whatever bears the impress of digni- 
ty, order, or happiness. It borrows splendor from all that 
is fair, subordinates to itself all that is great, and sits en- 
throned ON THE RICHES OF THE UNIVERSE. 

8 . “ As the object of worship will always be in a de- 
gree the object of imitation, hence arises a fixed standard 
of moral excellence j by the contemplation of which, the 
tendencies to corruption are counteracted, the contagion 
of bad example is checked, and human nature rises above 
its natural level.’’ 

Who then, as he contemplates this glorious Being in the 
transcendent beauty of his revealed character, can forbear 
to pray, “ Thy name be hallowed ; try kingdom come ; 

THY WILL BE DONE } AS IN HEAVEN, SO IN EARTh!” (ScC 

Existence of God.) — Hend . Buck ; Works of Robert Hally 
vol. i. p. 30 J Watson, 

GODS, False Gods. The Hebrew name of God, (Elo- 
him,) like the English, “ Lord,” is used in various appli- 
cations. The true God is often called Elohim j as are 
the angels, judges, princes, and sometimes idols and false 
gods. (See Gen. 1; 1. Exod. 22: 20. Psal. 86: 8. ; also 
the following passages m the Hebrew; Exod. 21; 6. 
22: 8. 1 Sam. 2: 25. Exod. 22; 28.) The Israelites had so 
great an aversion and contempt for strange gods, that 
they would not name them ; but substituted some term 
of contempt ; so, instead of Elokiniy they called them 
elilim ; nothings, vanities, gods of no value. Instead of 
Mephi-baal, and Meri-baal, and Jern-baal, they said, Me- 
phi-bosheth, and Meri-bosheth, and Jeru-boshelh. Baal 
signifies master, husband ; bosheib, a shame. 

The beings, whether real or imaginary, adopted as ob- 
jects of worship among men, in preference to the thrice 
holy JehovaiI’ but too clearly display the fallen condition 
of the human mind. Fear, lust, malignity or pride, evi- 
dently predominate in the conception and choice of such 
objects of adoration. Nothing like pure and elevating 
devotional sentiment could, or did attach to them The 
prineijjal of the ancient gods, whom the Romans called 
dii nuijorum gentiuniy and Cicero celestial gods, Varro se- 
lect gods, Ovid noMles deosy others consentes deos, were Ju- 
piter, Juno, Testa, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars 
Mercuiy, Neptune, Vulcan, and Apollo. Jupiter is con- 
sidered as the god of heaven ; Neptune, as god of the 
seaj Murs, os the god of warj polio, of eloquence, 


poetry, and physic; Mercury, of tltieves; Bacchus, of 
wine } Cupid, of love, dec. A second sort of gods, called 
demi-gods, semi-dn, dii minortm gentium, indigetesy or gods 
adopted, were men canonized and deified. As the greater 
gods had possession of heaven by their own light, these 
secondary deities had it by merit and donation, being 
translated into' heaven because they had lived as gods 
upon earth. 

2. The heathen gods may be all reduced to the follow- 
ing classes : ,(!.). Created spirits, angels, or demons, 
whence good and evil gods ; Genii, Lares, Lemures, Ty- 
phones, guardian gods, infernal gods, dec. (2.) Heaven- 
ly bodies ; as the sun, moon, and other planets ; also, 
the fixed stars, constellations, &c. (3.) Elements ; as 
air, earth, oeean, Ops, Vesta; the rivers, fountains, Ac. 
(4.) Meteors. Thus the Persians adored the wind ; thun- 
der and lightning were honored under the name of Ger- 
yon ; and several nations of India and America have 
made themselves gods of the same. Castor, Pollux, He- 
lena, and Iris, have also been preferred from meteors to 
be gods ; and the like has been practised in regard to 
'cornels : witness that which appeared at the murder of 
Cffisar. (5.) They erected minerals or fossils into deities. 
Such was the Bffitylus. The Finlanders adored stones ; 
the Scythians, iron ; and many nations, silver arid gold. 
(6.) Plants have been made gods. Thus leeks and on- 
ions were deities in Egypt ; the Sclavi, Lithuanians, Cel- 
tffi, Vandals, and Peruvians, adored trees.and forests ; the 
ancient Gauls, Britons, and Druids, paid a particular de- 
votion to the oak ; and it was no other than wheat, com, 
seed, 6cc,y that the ancients adored under the names of 
Ceres and Proserpina. (7.) They took themselves gods 
from among the waters. The Syrians and Egyptians 
adored fishes ; and what were the Tritons, the Nereids, 
Syrens, &c., but fishes ? Several nations have adored ser- 
pents ; particularly the Egyptians, Prussians, Lithuani- 
ans, -Samogitians, &c. (8.) Insects, as flies and atit.s, 
had their priests and votanes. (9.) Among birds, the 
stork, raven, sparrowhawk, ibis, eagle, grisson, and lap- 
wing, have had divine honors ; the last in Mexico, the 
rest in Egypt and at Thebes. (10.) Fourfooted beasts 
have bad their altars ; as the bull-dog, cat, wolf, baboon, 
lion, and crocodile, in Egypt and elsewhere ; the hog in 
the island of Crete ; rats and mice in the Troas, and at 
Tenedos ; weasels at Thebes ; and the porcupine through- 
out all Zoroaster’s school. (11.) Nothing was more com- 
mon than to place men among the number of deities ; and 
from Belus or Baal, to the Roman emperors before Con- 
.stantine, the instances of this kind are innumerable ; fre- 
quently they did not wait so long as their deaths for the 
apotheosis. Nebuchadnezzar procured his statue to be 
worshipped while living ; and Virgil sbows that Augus- 
tus had altars and sacrifices offered to him ; oh we learn 
from other hands that he had priests, called Avgnstalesy 
and temples at Lyons, Narbona, and Several other places ; 
and he must be allowed the first of the Romans in whose 
behalf idolatry Was carried to such a pitch. The Ethio- 
pians deemed all their kings gods ; the Velleda of the 
Germans, the'Janus of the Hungarian^, and the Thant, 
Woden, and Assa, of the northern nations^ were indisput- 
ably men. (12.) Not men o»ly^ but evjiery thing that re- 
lates to man, has also been deified j as lafor, rest, sleep, 
youth, age, death, virtues, vines, occasion, time, place, 
numbers, among the Pythagoreans j the generative pow- 
er, under the name of Priapus. Infancy alone had a 
cloud of deities ; ns Vagetanus, Levana, Rumina, Edufa, 
Potina, Cubtf, Cuminn,’ Carna, Ossilago, StatuUnus, Fabu- 
linns, &c. They also Udored the gods Health, Fever, 
Fear, Love, Pain, Indignation, Shame, Impudence, Opin- 
ion, Renown, Prudence, Science, Art, Fidelity, Felkitv, 
Calumny, Liberty, Money, War, Peace, Victory, Triumph, 
dec. Lastly, Nature, the universe, or to was re- 
puted a great god. 

3. Hesiod has a poem under the title of TbeogomOy that 
is, The Generation of the Gods,” in which he explains 
their genealogy and descent, sets forth who was the first 
and principal, who next descended from him, and what 
issue each had ; the wMe making a sort of system of 
heathen theoloj^. Beside this popular theology, each 
philosopher hafi his system, as may be seen from the 
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‘^TinuBUs** of Hato, atid Cicero “i?e Natura Dearum.” 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Antobius^ Miautius Felix, 
Lactantias, Eusebius, Augustine, and Tbeodoret, show 
the vanity of the heathen gods. It is very difficult to 
discover the real sentiments of the heathens with respect 
to their gods j they are exceedingly intricate and confus- 
ed, and even frequently contradictory. They admitted 
so many superior and inferior gods, who shared the 
empire, that every place was full of gods. Varro reckons 
up no less than thirty thousand adored within a small ex- 
tent of ground, and yet their number was every day in- 
creasing. In modern Oriental p^anism they amount to 
many millions, and are, in fact, innumerable. 

Who that loves the true God, can realize the actual 
condition of mankind at this moment) without horror and 
grief ! Who but must labor and pray tor the succesvs of 
tfe mis.sionary enterprise I Who but must rejoice in the 
divine assurance, th^ The gods that have mt fiade the 
heavetis and the earthy even they shall perish from the mrtk, and 
from under these he(wc7is 3 er. 10; 11 . — CaJmet ; Watson. 

GODFATHERS, and GODMOTHERS; in established 
churches, persons who, at the baptism of infants, answer 
for their future conduct, and solemnly prc»mise that they 
will renounce the devil and all his works, and follow a 
life of piety and virtue ; and by these means lay them- 
selves under an indispensable obligation to instruct them, 
and watch oyer their conduct, dn the Catholic church, 
the number of Godfathers and Godmothers is reduced to 
two; in the church ol* England, to three; formerly the 
number was liot limited. — tTend. '[Buck. 

GODLINESS, strictly taken, is right woisship or devo- 
tion ; but in general it imports the whole of practical re- 
ligion, 1 Tim. 4: 8. 2 Tel. 1: 6. It is difficult, as Saurtn 
observes, to include an adequate -jdea of it in what is 
called a definition. “ It supposes knowledge, veneration, 
affection, dependence, submission, gjratitude, and obedi- 
ence ; or it may be reduced to these four ideas : know- 
ledge in the mind, by which it is distinguished from the 
visions of the superstitious ; rectitude in the conscience, 
that distinguishes' it from hypocrisy ; sacrifice in the life, 
or renunciation Of the world, by which it is dispnguished 
from the unmeaning obedience of him who goes as a hap- 
py constitution leads him ; and, lastly, zeal in the heart, 
wliich difi'ers from the languishing emotions oT the luke- 
warm.’^ The advantages of this disposition are honor, 
peace, safety, usefulnes^) support in death, and pros{)ect 
of glory ; or, as the apostle sum.s up all in a few words, 
“ It is profitable unto all things, having the promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come,” 1 Tim. 
4: 8. Saurin^s Ser. vol. v. ser. 3, Eng. trans. ; Barrow^s 
Works, vol. i. p. 9 ; Scotfs Christian Life ; SrmigaVs JUfe 
of God in the Soul d/ Man. — Ilend. Buck. 

GODLY ; godlike ; that which proceeds from God and is 
pleasing to him. It also signifies conformity to his will, 
and an assimilation to his character, Fsal. 12: 1. MaJ. 
2: 15. 2 Cor. I: 12. Tit! 2: 12, &cc.-^Calmei. 

GODMAN, fJoHN D., M. D.,) a man of genius, and one 
of the most distinguished naturalists and physicians 
America has produced, was bom at Annapolis, in Mary- 
land, and having lost his parents at an early age, was 
bound apprentice to a printer. He afterwards entered the 
navy, and at the«ige of fifteen commenced the study of 
medicine. On completing his studies, he settled in Phila- 
delphia as a physician and private teacher of anatomy, 
and for some time was an assistant eililor of the Medical 
Journal. It was at this period that be published his Nat- 
ural History of American Quadrupeds, in three volumes, 
8vo, Having been elected to the professorship of anato- 
my in Rutgers’ Medical college, he removed to New York, 
M'here he soon acquired extensive practice as a surgeon, 
lll'health, however, obliged him to relinquish his pursuits, 
and he returned, in 1829, to Philadelphia, where he died 
in 1830, in the thirty -second year of his age. He possess- 
ed much and varied information in his profession, in nat- 
ural history, and in general literature. Besides the work 
above referred to, he is the author of Rambles of a Natu- 
ralist, and the articles on natural history in the Encyclo- 
paedia Americana, as far as the letter C. 

Dr. Godman had af one time adopted the infidelity and 
atheism of the French naturalists of the last century, but 


the happy death of a Christian friend, in 1827, led him to 
the Scriptures. In them he found the words of eternal 
life ; and not only did he find peace to his own soul in the 
Savior, but he was the means of leading Dr. E. Judson, 
(brother of the distinguished missionary,) who had pre- 
viously been an infidel, to the same blessed hopt*. Both 
died near the same time, bearing like testimony to the 
divine supports of the ^spel . — Davenport j Alkn ; Ame- 
ricana Eftcy. ; Amer. Quar. Review ; Dr. SewaWs Eulogy. 

GOEL, (Heb.;) among the Hebrews, one whose right 
and duty it was to avenge the blood of his relation, but 
who was not allowed to break m upon the security of an 
asylum or city of refuge. (See Avenoek of Bnoon.) 
Hend. Buck. 

OOERING, (Jacob,) minister of the German Lutheran 
church in York, Pennsylvania, commenced the labors of 
the sacred office when only twenty years of age ; and it 
pleased God to give such success to his faithful exertions 
at this early period of life, that a revival of religion al- 
ways attended his preaching. He died in 1807, aged fifty- 
two. He was a president of the synod of the German 
Lutheran church in the states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia. He was a man of pnifound erudition ; 
and among the languages, with which he was acquainted, 
the Hebrew and Arabic Vere his favorites. Though 
warmly interested m his country’s welfare, he yet declined 
a civil station, in which his fellow-citizens would gladly 
have placed him, dedicating himself wholly to the nnnis- 
lry.‘ He died in the full assurance of obtaining and en- 
joying a jierpeUial happiness through the merits of his 
Redeemer. Brirwii's Amer. Reg. ii. 84, 8x5. — Alien. 

GOG AND MAGOG; symbolical namcvS of the heathen 
nations of northern Asia, more particularly the Tartars 
* and Mongolians, which the Arabic and other Oriental wri- 
ters term Yajuj and Majuj. They occur m £zek. 38: and 
39: and Rev. 20. — Hend. Buck. 

GOLD; the most valuable of the precious metals. It 
is the heaviest of-all known bodies, and the most ductile 
of all the metals. It is wholly incapable of rust, and is 
not sonorous when struck upon. It requires a strong fire 
to melt it, remaining unaltered in the degree of heat that 
fuines tin of lead, but running with a less vehement one 
than IS necessary to the fusing of iron or copper. It does 
not retain its color till the time of meltin^., but becomes 
ignited and white before it runs ; and when in fusion, it 
appears of a pale, bluish, green cx)lor on the surfiice. 
Common fire carried to its utmost vehemence has no far- 
ther effect on gold than the fusing of it. It will remain 
ever so long in its fiercest he,at, and come out at last un- 
altered, and with its weight entire. 

Arabia had formerly its golden mines. The gold of 
Sheba,” (Psalm 72: 15.) is, in the Sepluagint and Arabic 
versions, “ the gold of Arabia.” Sheba was the ancient 
name of Arabia Felix. Mr. Bruce, however, places it in 
Africa, at Azab. The gold of Ophir, so often mentioned, 
must be that which was procured in Arabia, on the coast 
of the Red sea. We arc assured bj Sanchoniathon, as 
quoted by Eusebius, and by Herodotus, that the Phoeni- 
cians carried on a considerable traffic with this gold even 
before the days of Job, who sjieaks of it, 22: 24. — Watson. 

GOLGOTHA. (See Calvary,) 

GOLIATH; a famous giant of Gath, (1 Sam. 17: 4, 
&c. A. M. 2911. ante A. D. 1063.) who defied the He- 
brews, and was encountered and slain by David. He was 
descended from Aiapha; that is, the old Rephaim. (See 
Giants ; and Aabrs, Military.) — Calmet. 

GOMAR, n^RANcis,)an eminent Calvinistic divine, was 
a native of Bruges, and bom 1563. He came over to 
England to obtain his education, and studied awhile in 
both the universities, but graduated at Cambridge, as 
bachelor of divinity. On returning to the continent, he 
obtained a professorship at Heidelberg, which, in 1593, 
he relinquished for ''the theological chair at Leyden, the 
celebrated Arminius being his colleague. The different 
views taken by these two professors on some of the lead- 
ing polemical questions, both as to doctrine and discipline, 
terminated in a controversy, which was carried on with 
much acuteness and no little acrimony. It has been re- 
marked hj an acute observer, that while many pens were 
engaged ill 'oppdsing Arminius, there were but lew who 
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oppsed him on the same footing with Gomar, who was 
cluefly concerned about the ground of a siniier^s mcep- 
tauce with God, as he understood it to be a fleeted by that 
controversy. The greater part of the disputants chose to 
make the controversy turn uj)on another hinge, contend- 
ing about grace and free willy and what influence these 
had in the conversion of a sinner j but with Gomar the 
grand inquiry was, what is necessary to the justification 
of a sinner before God ; is any thing besides the work 
finished upon the cross? Any addition to this, he con- 
tended, was subversive of the true grace of God. For 
this doctrine he evinced great zeal, and wrote with extra- 
ordinary ability. He subsequently filled literary situa- 
tions, both at Middleburgh and Saumur, but died at Gro- 
ningen, in 1641, having for some short lime prior to his 
decease filled the chair of Hebrew professor there. His 
controversial tracts were collected four years after his 
death, and printed in one folio volume, at Amsterdam. 
AUunh Gen. Biog. and Glas's Works, vol. v. p. 359. — 
Jones's Chris. Biog. 

GOMARISTS ; Calvinists ; ao called from Francis Go- 
raar, the chief antagonist of Arminius. (See Gomar.) 

GOMEll, the eldest son of Japheth, (Gen. "10: 2.) po- 
pIo4 a considerable part of Asia Minor, particularly the 
region of Phrygia j the appellalion of -W'hich Bochart 
conceives, with great probability, to be a translation into 
Greek of the Hebrew word Gomer, a coal.’^ Phrygia is 
literally the burnt country.” (Sec Dispersion.) — Calmd. 

GOMORRAH ; one of the five cities of the Pentapolis, 
consumed by fire, Gen. 19: 24, Acc. (See Dead Sea.) — 
Watson. 

GOOD, in general, is wdiatever increases pleasure, or 
diminishes pain in us. Great confusion has been intro- 
duced into philosophical writings, from not distinguishing- 
bet ween the three distinct senses in which this term good 
is used. 1. The agreeable, or that which gives immecuate 
pleasure, without regard to consequences. 2. The usdful, 
or that which, on the whole, is bdst for us in the pre- 
sent life. And, 3. The virtuous, or that which God ap- 
roves as right, and which is productive of everlasting 
appiness. If men always choose the greatest apparent 
good, as metaphysicians have contended, wc must never 
forget to examine which kind of good it is which they pre- 
fer, since this determines their character. Those who 
consult only their senses, prefer the agreeable. Those 
who consult their reasou only, prefer the useful-; and 
those who consult their conscience also, prefer the virtu- 
ous, This last is the only true wisdom. For this kind 
of good in the natural order, as well as in the final event 
of things, comprehends every other. — JJend. Buck. 

GOOD, (John Mason,) a distinguished physician, poet, 
and philologist, the son of a dissenting minister, was 
born, in 1764, at Epping, in Essex ; practised for som'e 
years as a surgeon and apothecary at Coggeshal, and in 
London ; took his degree, and began to practise as 
a physician, in 1820 ; and died January 2, 1827. Dr. 
Good was a man of vast and diversified knowledge ; was 
intimately acquainted with many of the Oriental lan- 
guages ; and was no contemptible poet and theologian. 
He published translations of Solomon’s Song, Job, and 
Lucretius ; Memoirs of Alexander Geddes ; Medical Tech- 
nology ; a Physiological System of Nosology ; the Book 
ol Nature, three vols. ; and the Stuily of Medicine, five 
volumes, Bvo. His life has been written by Dr. O Gre- 
gory. Dr. Good was at one period of his life a Sociniati 
of the school of Priestley ; but a number of years before 
his death he became a decided and experimental believer 
in the orthodox faith, an active promoter of Bible and 
missionary associations, and all means of advancing the 
eteraal happiness of man. His last moments were bright 
T gospel. — Memoir ; Davenport. 

GOODELL, (Solomon,) a liberal-hearted Christian, who 
died at Jamaica, Vei;mont, in September, 1815, aged sc- 
venty. He was a farmer, living in a rude spot in the 
neighborhood of the Green mountains ; all his property 
was gained by severe personal labor, and saved by ^rict 
frugality; yet his liberality was such as might ’shame 
Mr. Girard, the possessor of fifteen millions of dollars. 
At no time was his property worth five thousand dollars • 
yet, besides providing for his family, the amount of his 


donations for missions to the heathen, besides other cha* 
ritics, was three foousand six hundred and eighty-six dol- 
lars. He was a Baptist, yet most of his donations were 
intrusted to the hands of his fellow-Chrislians, not Bap- 
tists. In this wray he proved that he was no sectarian ; 
not, like Mr. Girard, by contemning all religions alike. 
The fioweJ* that moved him’ to his self-denying distribu- 
tions in his life, not, Hke Mr. Girard, when he could hold 
and accumulate no longer, was a settled religious princi- 
ple ; a conviction, that all his property was the of 
God, and that it should be used by him as the steward of 
God to promote his Master’s gloty, and the salvation of 
mankind. — ABen. 

GOOD FRIDAY ; a fast kept in national churches, in 
memory of the .sufferings and death of Jesus Christ. It 
is observed on the Friday in Passion Week, and it is c^l- 
ed, by Way ot* eminence, gmd ; because of the good ef- 
fects of our Savioris sufiTerings. Among the Saxons it 
was called Long Friday ; but for what reason doe.s not 
appear, except on account of the long offices then used. 
The Protestants on the continent consider this day as the 
most solemn in the* whole year ; by the Catholics, how- 
ever, it is only celebrated as a half holiday. — Hend. Buck. 

GOODNESS; philohophically, the fitness of a thing to 
produce any particular end. In morals, perfection, kind- 
ness, benevolence. — Hend. Suck. 

GOODNHSS OF GOD relates both to the absolute per- 
fection of his Own nature, and his kindness manifested to 
his creatures. Goodness, says Dr. Gill, is essential to God, 
without which he would not be God, Bxod. 33: 19. 34: 0, 
7. Goodness belongs only to God, he is solely good, (Matt. 
19: 17.) and all the goodness found in creatures is only an 
emanation of the divine goodne.ss. He is the chief good ; 
the sum and substance ohall felicity, Ps. 144: 12, 15. 73: 
25. 4: 6, 7. Tlicre is nothing but goodness in God, ?tnd 
nothingbwtgoodnesscomcs from him, 1 John 1: 5. James 
1: 13, 14. He is infinitely good ; finite minds cannot com- 
prehend his goodness, Kom. 11: 35, .36. He is immutably 
and unchangeably good, Zeph. 3: 17. The goodness of 
God is communicative and diffksive, Ps. 119; 68. 33; 5. 
With respect to the objects of it, it may be considered a.s 
general and special. His general ''goodness is seen in all 
ius creatures ; yea, in the inanimate creation, the sun, the 
earth, and all his works; and in the government, support, 
and protection of the world at large, Ps. 36: 6C 145: Hki 
special goodness relates to angels and saints. To angels, 
in creating, confirming, and making them what they are. 
To saints, in elceiion, calling, justification, adoption, sanc- 
tification, perseverance, and eternal glorification. GiWs 
Body of Div. v. i. p. 133, 8vo ed. ; Charmck's Works, v. i. 
p. 574 ; Paleifs -Nat. TheoL, ch. 26 ; South's admiraltfe 
Sermon on this subject, vol. viii. ser. h : Tillotson's Serm., 
ser. 143 — 146 ; Aberlieihy's Serm.^ vol. i. No. 2 ; Dwight's 
Theohgy. — Hiwid. Buck. 

GOODWIN, (Thomas, D. D.)ji celebrated non-conformist 
divine of the seventeenth century, was born at Rolesby, in 
Norfolk, in the year 1600. He was educated at Christ- 
church college, and Catharine hall, Cambridge, of which 
he aAerwards became fellow. Having taken orders, he 
was elected teclurer of Trinity church, in Cambridge, in 
1628; and four years afterward was presented by the 
king to the vicarage of the same church. Becoming dis- 
satisfied, however, with the terms of confomity, he relin- 
qui.shed his preferments, and, m 1634, quitted the univer- 
sity. 

When the Puritans were persecuted by the episcopal 
consistories, he fled to -Hofland, where he became minister 
of a congregation at Aruheim. At the beginning of the 
long parliament he returned to London, and was one ot 
the assembly of divines, with whom, however, he did not 
always agree . His attachment to the Independents render- 
ed him a favorite with Cromwell, through whose influence, 
in 1649, he was made one of the commissioners for licens- 
ing preachers, and appointed president of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, where ne collected a church upon the Coiy 
gregational model. ^ 

Anthony Wood styles him and Dr. Owen the two at- 
lasses and patriarchs of Independency,^’ In the common 
register of Oxford he is said to be ‘‘in scriptis m re Th^ 
logictB quam phtrimU orH notvs.^^ The writer of his liic, 
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prefixoA to his works, tells us, that ^^he was much addict- 
ed to reiirement and deep contemplation, had been much 
exercised in the controversies agitated in the age in which 
he lived, and had a deep insight into the economy of divine 
grace.” He died on the 23d of February, 1679, aged 
eighty years. His works have been published in four 
volumes, folio. Brit. Biog Jmes'B Chm. Biog. 

GOPHER-WOOD. (See Ark.) 

GORDIUS; a Roman centurion and Christian martyr, 
under the emperor Diocletian. He was a native of Cesa- 
rea. For avowing his faith in Christ, he was first put to 
the torture, and afterwards burnt to death, A. D. 311. — 
Fox. 59. 

GORTON IANS; the followers of Samuel Gorton, of 
New England, about 1643. He was charged with being 
a Familist and Antinomian, and was banished as a com- 
ntori disturber from Plymouth, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
<’iin.setts. Ilutchinson^s Hist, of Massackusetis^ vol. i. p. 117; 
Jlthnes's American Annals, in 1637. — Williams. 

GOSHEN. This was the most fertile pasture ground 
in the whole of Lower Egypt ; thence called Goshen, from 
gush, in Arabic, signifying “a heart,” or whatsoever is 
choice or precious. There was also a Goshen in the ter- 
i itory of the tribe of Judah, so called for the same reason, 
.Tosh. 10: 41. Gen. 47: 11. 45: 18. The land of Goshen 
lay along the most easterly branch of the Nile, and on the 
east side of it ; for it is evident that, at the time of Ike 
exode, the Israelites did not cross the Nile. In ancient 
iime.s, the fertile land wa.s con.siderably more extensive, 
Ixith in length and breadth, than at present, in consequence 
of the general failure of the eastern branches of the Nile ; 
the main body of the river verging more and more to the 
west continually, and deepening the channels on that side. 

• — Watson. 

GOSPEL; the revelation of the grace of God to fallen 
man through a mediator. It is taken also for the history 
t>f the life, actions, death, resurrection, ascension, and doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ. The word is oomjwunded of two 
Saxon words — god, ‘‘ good,” and spell, a message,” or 
“ tidings,” and thus corresponds to the Greek euang^elion, 
which signifies a joyful message, or good news. It is call- 
ed the gospel of his grace, because it flows from his free 
love, Acts 20: 21. The gospel of the kingdom, as it treats 
of the kingdom of grace ana glory. The gospel of Christ, 
because he is the author and subject of it, Rom. 1: 16. 
The gospel of peace and salvation, as it promotes our pre- 
.sent comfort, and leads to eternal glory, Eph. 1: 13. 6: 15. 
The glorious gospel, as in it the glorious perfections of Je- 
hovah are displayed, 2 Cor. 4: 4. The everlasting gospel, 
as it was designed from eternity, is permanent in time, 
and the efl’ects of it are eternal, Rev. 14: 6. 

There are about thirty or forty apocryphal gospels — as 
the gospel of St. Peter, of St. Andrew, of St. Barnabas, 
the eternal gospel, dec. Ac. Ac. ; but they were never re- 
ceived by the Christian church, being evidently fabulous 
and trifling. (See Christianity.) — Ilend. Bade. 

GOSPEL, A Law. It has been disputed whether the 
gospel consists merely of promises, or whether it can in 
any sen.se he called a law. The answer plainly depends 
upon adjusting the meaning of the words gospel ami law. 
If the gospel taken for the declaration God has made 
to men by Christ, concerning the manner in which he will 
treat them, and the conduct he expects from them, it is 
plain that this includes commands, and even threatenings, 
as well as promises ; but to define the gospel so, as only 
to express the favorable part of that declaration, is indeed 
taking the question for granted, and confining the word to 
a sense much less extensive than it often has in Scripture: 
(compare Rom. 2: 16. 2 The.ss. 1: 8. 1 Tim. 1: 10, 11.) 
and it is certain, that, if the gospel be put for all the parts 
of the dispensation taken in connexion one with another, 
it may well be called, on the whole, a good message. In 
like manner the question, whether the gospel be a law or 
not, i.s to be determined by the definition of the law and of 
the gospel, as'abovc. If law signifies, as it generally does, 
the discovery of the will of a superior, teaching what he^ 
requires of those under his government, with the intima- 
tion of his intention of dispensing rewards and punish- 
ments, as this rule of their conduct is observed or neglect- 
ed ; in this latitude of expression it is plain, from the pro- 


position, that the gospel, taken for the declaration made to 
men by Christ, is a law, as in Scripture it is sometimes 
called, James 1: 25. Rom. 4: 15. 8: 2. But if law be 
taken, in the greatest rigor of the expression, for such a 
discovery of £he will of God, and our duty, as to contain 
in it DO intimation of our obtaining thCyAivine favor other- 
wise than by a perfect and universal conformity to it, in 
that sense the gospel is not a law. (See Neonomians.) 
Witsius OH Cov., vol. iii. ch. 1 j Voddridge^s Lectures, lect. 
172 ; Orthodoxy and Charity, essay 2. — Bend. Buck. 

GOSPEL CALL. (See Callino.) 

GOSPELLERS ; according to Mr. Grant, a sect of An- 
tinomians, which rose about the time of the Reformation : 
but we think, with Dr. Johnson, it was rather a term of 
reproach applied by the papists to all who advocated the 
circulation of the Scriptures, and the doctrines of the gos- 
pel, particularly to the followers of WickUfie in England. 
So Rowe uses it : — 

** Those GospeUt m have tiad their golden days, 

Have trodden down our holy Koinan faith.”* 

Grants Hist, of the English Church, vol. i. p. 408 ; John- 
soh*s Fol. Diet . — Williams. 

GOUGE, (William, D.J).) This excellent divine was 
born in Stratford, Bow, in 1575. He was early distinguish- 
ed for piety and the love of study. His public education 
was received at Cambridge, where he lived nine years. 
He was accustomed to rise so early that he had time for 
his private devotion, and to read five chapters in the Bible 
regularly, before called to the chapel prayers at half past 
five o^clock, A. M. He read a few chapters more after 
dinner, and five l»efore rest at night, constantly ; and often 
lay awake in the night in sweet meditations on what he 
had read. He entered the ministry at the age of thirty- 
one, richly furnished for that holy work, and with a heart 
entirely devoted lo its duties. He was minister of Black- 
friars, London, forty-five years. He was often oflered 
places of greater profit, but always refused, saying, “ that 
the height of his ambition was to go from Blackfriars to 
heaven.” God wonderfully honored his ministry, for 
thousands have owned that they were converted and built 
up under it. His doctrine was sound, his method clear, 
and his expressions plain and familiar. His life was co- 
incident with his doctrine, and his family of thirteen chil- 
dren was trained as carefully, wi.«ely, and religiously as 
his church. He was esteemed as the father of the London 
ministers, and the spiritual oracle of his time. In 1643, he 
was called to be a member of the assembly of divines, 
and though infirm in health, was constant in attendance. 
In the moderator's absence he frequently filled the chair. 
The vacancies in business he always occupied with his 
Bible or other books which he carried with him. He was 
appointed one of the annotators on the Scriptures, and 
performed as his part, from the beginning of 1 Kings 
to the book of Job, in a manner that gained high appro- 
bation. He also published several works, the principal 
of vvbich were his Commentary on Hebrews,” “ Domes- 
tical Duties,” and “ The Whole Armor of God ” 

He was a man of great meekness, yet firm against 
wrong doing. He utterly refused to read the Book of 
Sports” though required by royal authority, choosing 
rather to suffer than to sin. He was distinguished for 
his charity, keeping what he called a sacred stock for 
the poor, and seemed covetous of nothing but his time. 
If he heard any at work before he got to his study at 
four in the morning, he used to say, with Demosthenes, 
“ that he was much troubled that any should be at their 
calling before he was at Afr.” He has been heard to say, 
<< that he took not any journey me^y for pleasure in all 
his lifetime.” Yea, it was his meat and his drink to be 
doing the will of his Jieavenly Father. Yet no grace was 
more eminent in his cha^aeter than humility. Even in 
old age, when sufiering under the asthma and stone, he 
spoke of himself not as a great sufferer, but only as a 
^eat sinner, and of Christ as a grextt Savior. His last 
days were fhll of calm triumph. He died December 12, 
3653, R^ed seventy-nine, << worn out,” as was said of him, 
“not with rust, but with whetting.” — Middleton, vol. iii. 
267— 

(JOTOE, (Thohm.) The following extraordinancto- 

acter of this extraordinary man is given by archbishop 
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Tillotson. Ailer mentioDing that he was bom at Cow, in 
1605, educated at Cambridge, and after a few years set- 
tled at St. Sepulchre^s, London, with various other par* 
ticulars of his lile and character, he adds, But that virtue, 
which, of all others, shone brightest in him, and was his 
peculiar character, ^was his cheerful and unwearied dili- 
gence in acts of pious charity. In this he left behind him 
all that ever I knew, and, as I said before, had a singular 
sagacity and prudence in devising the most eflectual ways 
of doing good. For about nine or ten years last past, he 
did almost wholly apply his charity to Wales, because 
there he judged was most occasion for it, and because 
this was a very great work j he did not only lay out upon 
it whatever he c<mld spare out of his own estate, but em- 
ployed his whole time and pains to excite and engage the 
charily of others for his assistance in it. By the large 
and bountiful contributions thus obtained, to all which he 
constantly added tv\x) thirds of his own estate, (two hun- 
dred pounds a-year,) there were every year eight hundred, 
sometimes one thousand poor children educated ; and by 
this example, several of the most considerable towns of 
■Wales were excited to bring up, at their own charge, the 
like number of poor children, in^he like manner, and un- 
der his iii.struction and care. But, which was the great- 
est work of all, and amounted indeed to a mighty charge, 
he procured a new and very fair impression of the Bible, 
and the liturgy of the church of England, in the Welsh 
tongue, to the number of eight thousand ; the former im- 
pression being spent, and not twenty of them to be had in 
all London, This was a work of that charge, that it was 
not likely to have been done in any other way j and for 
which this age, and perhaps the next, will have great 
.iause to thank God on his behalf. Once always, but usu- 
ally twice a-year, at his own charge, he travelled over 
a great part of Wales, none of the best countries to travel 
m. But for the love of God and man he endured all that, 
vice. So that, all things considered, there have not, since 
'he primitive times of Christianity, been many among the 
-ons of men, to whom that glorious character of the Son 
if God might be better applied, that he went about doing 
He died Oct. 29, 1681. Mr. Gouge wrote seve- 
•al practical works, which have been held in much esteem. 
‘While I read his practical writings,” says Mr. Rogers, 

‘‘ I am, as it were, in a house well furnished, where there 
s every thing for convenience, and delight in life ; there 
wants nothing here to compose an entire body of religion 
n us beauty, power, and extent.”— Mrfd/eten, vol. iii. p. 
150. 

GOURD, (kikivan ; Jonah 4; 6, 7, 9, 10.) Michaelis, 
.t' his remaks on this subject, says, “ Celsius appears to 
me to have proved that it is the kiki of the Egyptians.” 
f^iebuhr says, “ I saw, for the first time at Basra, the 
olant d-hiroa^ mentioned in Michaelis^s ‘ Questions.^ It 
has the form of a tree. The trunk appeared to me rather 
lo resemble leaves than wood ; nevertheless, it is harder 
than that which bears the Adam’s fig. Each branch of 
the keroa has but one large leaf, with six or seven fold- 
ings in it. This plant was near to a rivulet, which Water- 
ed it amply. At the end of October, 1765, it had risen in 
five months’ time about eight feet, and bore at once flow- 
em and fruit, ripe and unripe. Another tree of this spe- 
cies, which had not had .so much water, had not grown 
more in a whole year. The flowers and leaves of it which 
1 gathered withered in a few minutes : as do all plants of 
a rapid growth. This tree is called at Aleppo, palma 
Chrutt.^ An oil is made from it called ohum de ^oa : 
olmm ctetnum ; oleum JUm infernnlis. The Christians and 

‘’"I Sourd, el-iera, which 

The epithet -^ich the prophet uses in speaking of the 
^nt, wn of the mght it was, and, as a s5n of the night, 
It died,” ^ not o^pel us to believe that it grew ^ a 

was of rapid growth, or akm to night in the shade it 
for bM repose. The figure is not uncommon in 
the East, and one of our own poets has called the rose 
einid of the summer.” Nor are we bound to take the 
expitasSiim on the morrow,” as strictly importing the 


very next da^ since the word has reference to much mom 
di.<3tant time, Exodi 13: 14. Beut. 6: 20. Joshua 4: 6. It 
might be simply taken as aftemanh. But the author of 
“ Scripture illustrated” justly remarks, “ As the history 
in Jonidi expressly says, the Lord prepared this plant, no 
doubt we may conceive of it as an extraordinary one of 
its kind, remarkably rapid in its growth, remarkably hard 
in its stem, remarkably vigoroua in its branches, and re- 
markable for the extensive spread of its leaves, and the 
deep gloom of their shadow ; and, after a certain dura- 
tion, remarkable for a sudden withering, and a total use- 
lessness to the impatient prophet.” 

2. We read of the wild gourd in 2 Kings 4: 39. This 
plant or fruit is called in Hebrew ndkovat and pakoim. There 
have been various opinions about it. Celsius supposes 
It the colocynih. The leaves of the plant are large, placed 
alternate ; the flowers white, and the fruit of the gourd 
kind, of the size of a large apple, which, when ripe, is yel- 
low, and of a pleasant and inviting appearance, Lut to the 
taste intolerably bitter, and proves a drastic purgative. 
It seems that the fruit, whatever it might have been, wa.? 
early thought proper for an ornament in architecture. It 
furnished a model for some of the carved work of cedar 
in Solomon’s temple, 1 Kings 6; 18. 7: 24. — WaUon. 

GOVERNMENT OF GOD, is either providential, 
moral, or spiritual. His prwidential government is the 
disposal of his creatures, and all events relative to them, 
according to his infinite justice, power, and wisdom. His 
moral government is his rendering to every man according 
to his character, considered as good or evil. His spiritual 
government is that which he maintains by his spirit and 
word, over the hearts and lives of his saints, both indi- 
vidually, and as collected into the visible church ; hence 
called, in the current language of the New Testament, the 
“kingdom of God,” Rom. 14: 17. 1 Cor. 4: 20. Col. 1: 
12, 13. John 3: 3 — 7. (See Dominion j and Sovereignty.) 
— Hend, Buck. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE HEBREWS. The pos- 
terity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were set apart and 
destined to the great object of preserving and transmitting 
the true religion, Gen. 18: 16 — 20. 17: 9 — 14. 12: 3. 22: 
18. 28: 14. Having greatly increased in numbers in 
Egypt, it appeared very evident that they could not live 
among nations given to idolatry without running the ha- 
zard of becoming infected with the same evil. They 
were, therefore, in the providence of God, assigned to a 
particular country, the extent of which was so small, that 
they were obliged, if they would live independently of 
other nations, to give up in a great measure the life of 
shepherds, and devote themselves to agriculture. Fur- 
ther : very many of the Hebrews, during their residence 
in Egypt, had fallen into idolatrous habits. These were 
to be brought back again to the knowledge of the true 
God, and all were to be excited to engage in those under- 
takings which should be found necessary for the .support 
of the true religion. All the Mosaic institutions aim at 
the accomplishment of these objects. The fundamental 
principle, therefore, of those institutions, was this,— that 
the true God, the Creator and Governor of the universe, 
and none other, ought to be worshipped. To secure this 
end the more certainly, God became king to the Hebrews. 
Accordingly, the land of Canaan, which was destined to 
be occupied by them, was declared to be the land of Je- 
hovah, of which he was to be the king, and the Hebrews 
merely the hereditary occupants. God promulgated, from 
the clouds of mount Sinai, the prominent laws for the go- 
vernment of his people, considered as a religious commu- 
nity, Exod. 20. These laws were afterwards more fully 
developed and illustrated by Moses. The rewards which 
should accompany the obedient, and the punishments 
which should be the lot of the transgressor, were at the 
same time announced, and the Hebrews promised by a 
solemn oath to obey, Exodus 21:— 24. Deut. 27: — 30. 

2. When we remember that God was expressly chosen 
the King of the people, and that he enacted laws and de- 
cided litigated points importance ; (Num. 17: 1— 11- 
27; 1—11, 36: 1 — 10.) when we remember also that he 
answered and solved questions proposed, (Num. X5; 32-- 
41. Joshua 7: 16—22. Judges 1: 1, 2. 20: 18, 27, 28. 1 
Sam. 14: 37. 23: 9—12. 30; 8. 2 Sam. 2: 1.) that he 
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threaten!^ punishment, and that, in some instances, he 
actually inflicted it upon the hardened and impenitent j 
(Num. 11: 33—36. 12: 1—15. 16: 1—50. Lev. 26: 3— 
46. Peut. 26: — 30.) when, finally, we take into account, 
that he promised prophets, who were to be, as it were, his 
ambassadors, (Peut. 18.) and afterwards sent them ac- 
cording to his promise ; and that, in order to preserve the 
true religion, he governed the whole people by a striking 
and peculiar providence, we are at liberty to say, that 
God was, in foct, the Monarch of the people, and that the 
government was a theocracy. But, although the govern- 
ment of the Jews was a theocracy, it was not destitute of 
the usual forms which exist in civil governments among 
men. God, it is true, was the King, and the high-priest, 
if w'e may be allowed so to speak, was his minister of 
state ; but still the political afi'airs were in a great meas- 
ure under the disposal of the elders, princes, &c. It was 
to them that Moses gave the divine eommands, determin- 
ed expressly their powers, and submilled their requests 
to the decision of God, Num. 14: 5. 16: 4, dec. 27: 5. 
37: 5, 6. It was in reference to the great power possessed 
by these men, who formed the legislative assembly of the 
nation, that Josephus pronounced the government to be 
oristocratical. But from the circumstance that the people 
)iossessed so much influence, as to render it necessary to 
submit laws to them for their ratification, and that they 
even took upon themselves sometimes to propose laws or 
to resist those which were enacted ; from the circumstance 
also that the legislature of the nation had not the power 
of laying taxes, and that the civil code was regulated and 
enforced by God himself, independently of the legislature, 
Lowman and Michaelis are in favor of considering the 
Hebrew government a democracy. In support of their 
opinion such passages are exhibited as the following : 
Exodus 19: 7, 8. 24: 3--8. Deut. 29: 9—14. Joshua 9: 
18, 19. 23: 1, 6cc. 24: 2, dec. 1 Samuel 10: 24. 11: 14, 
15. Num. 27: 1 — 8. 36: 1 — 9. The truth seems to lie 
between these two opinions. The Hebrew government, 
putting out of view its thcocratical feature, was of a mix- 
ed form, in some respects approaching to a democracy, 
in others assuming mow t)f an aristocratical character. 

3. In the time of Samuel, the government, in point of 
form, was changed into a monarchy. The election of a 
king, however, was committed to God, who chose one by 
lot ; so that God was still the ruler, and the king the vice- 
gerent. The terms of the government, as respected God, 
were the same as before, and the same duties and princi- 
ples were inculcated on the Israelites as had been origi- 
nally, 1 Sam. 8: 7. 10: 17—23. 12: 14, 15, 20—22, 24, 
25. In consequence of the fact, that Saul did not choose 
at all limes to obey the commands of God, the kingdom 
was taken from him and given to another, 1 Sam. 13: 5 — 
14. 15: 1 — 31. David, through the agency of Samuel, 
was selected by Jehovah for king, who thus gave a proof 
that he still retained, and w'as disposed to exercise, the 
right of appointing the ruler under him, 1 Samuel 16: 1 
— 3. David W’as first made king over Judah ; but as he 
received his appointment from God, and acted under his 
authority, the other eleven tribes submitted to him, 2 Sam. 
5: 1 — 3. 1 Chron. 28: 4—6. The paramounl authority 
of God, as the King of the nation, and his right to ap- 
point one who should act in the capacity of his vicege- 
rent, are expressly recognized in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles. 

4. The rebuilding of Jerusalem was accomplished, and 

the reformation of their ecclesiastical and civil polity was 
eflected, by the two divinely inspired and pious governors, 
Ezra and Nehemiah ^ but the theocratic government does 
not appear to have been restored. The new temple was 
not, ae formerly, God^s palace ; and the cloud of his pre- 
sence did not take possession of it. After their death the 
Jews were governed by their high-priests, in subjection 
however to the Persian kings, to whom they paid tribute, 
(Ezra 4: 13. 7: 24.) but wi3i the full enjoyment of their 
other magistrates, as well as their liberties, civil and re- 
ligious. Nearly three centuries of uninterrupted prospe- 
rity ensued, until the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, king 
of Syria, when they were most cruelly oppressed, and 
compelled to take np arms in their own defence. Under 
the able conduct of Judas piaocabc^s. and his 


valiant brothers, the Jews maintained a relij^ous war for 
twenty-six years with five successive kings of Syria : and 
after destrdjjing upw-ards of iw^o hundred thousand of 
their best trttops, the Maccabees finally established the 
independence of their own country and the aggrandize- 
ment of their family. This illustrious house, whose prin- 
ces united the regal and pontifical dignity in their ow n 
persons, administered the aflfairs of the Jew’s during a 
period of one hundred and twenty-six years ; until, dis- 
putes arising between Hyreanus II. and his brother Aris- 
tobtilus, the latter was defeated by the Romans under 
Pompey, who captured Jerusalem, and reduced Judea to 
dependence, B. C. 59. (See Jews.)— Watson. 

GRACE ; a term of very frequent occurrence in the 
Scriptures, especially those of the New Testament, in 
which the place it occupies is so important, that, without 
a proper understanding of its import, we can never make 
any considerable progress in the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, or indeed comprehend the general design of divine 
revelation ; and yet unhappily no subject i^s more misun- 
derstood . 

The primary and principal sense of the w’ord is, free 
favor ; unmerited kindness. In this acceptation it is most 
frequently used in the inspired volume. Grace, in the 
writings of Paul, stands in direct opposition to w^orks and 
worthiness — all wwks and worthiness of every kind, and 
of every degree. Thi.s appears from the following pas- 
sages : “ Now to him that worketh, the rew^ard is not reck- 
oned of grace, but of debt ; — therefore it is of faith, that 
it might be by grace. For by grace are ye saved — not 
of works, lest any man should boast. Who hath saved 
us — not according to our w’orks, but according to his owm 
purpose and grace,’’ Rom. 4: 4, 16. Eph. 2: 8. 2 Tim. 
1: 9. 

As the word mercy, in its primary signification, has re- 
lation to some creature, either actually in a suffering 
state, or obnoxious to it ; so grace, in its proper and strict 
sense, always presupposes unworthiness in its object. 
Hence, whenever any thing valuable is communicated by 
the blessed God, it cannot be of grace, any further than 
the person on whom it is conferred is considered as un- 
worthy. For, so far as any degree of w^orth appears, the 
province of grace ceases, and that of ermity takes place. 
Grace and worthiness, therefore, cannot DC connected in 
the same act, and for the same end. The one must ne- 
cessarily give place to the other, according to that re- 
markable text: “If by grace, then it is no more of 
works ; otherwise grace is no more grace. But if it be 
of works, then it is no more grace j otherwise work is no 
more work,” Rom. 11; 6. — Besides, when the word of 
God represents the capital blessings of salvation as flow’^- 
ing from divine grace, it describes the persons on whom 
they are bestowed, not only as having no claim to those 
benefits, but as deserving quite the reverse ; as having 
incurred a tremendous curse, and as justly exposed to 
eternal ruin, Rom. 3: 19, 23. Gal. 3* 10. 

Grace, therefore, may be thus defined : it is the favor 
of God, manifested in the vouchsafement of spiritual and 
eternal blessings to the guiltv and the unworthy, tluough 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Such is the eternal origin, such 
the glorious basis, of our salvation ! Hence it proceeds 
and is carried on to perfection. Grace shines through the 
whole. For, as an ele^nt writer observes, it is “ not like 
a fringe of gold bordenng the garment 5 not like an em- 
broidery of gold, decorating the robe ; but like the mercy- 
seal of the ancient tabernacle, which was gold — ^pure gold 
— all gold throughout.” 

This is the inexhaustible source of all those inestimablf! 
blessings which the Lord bestows on bis unworthy cresr 
tures, in this, or in a future world. It is this which, in 
all that he does, or ever will do for sinners, he intends to 
render cvcrlastinjrly ^orious in their eyes, and in the 
eyes of all holy intelligences. The indelible motto, in- 
scribed by the hand of Jehovah on all blessings of the 
evangelical covenant, is, “ to the praise and 6i.ory op 
HIS GRACE.” Divine grace is in Scripture compared to a 
sovereign. Now a sovereign, considered as such, is in- 
vested with regal power, ana the highest authority. Grace, 
dierefosre, in her beneficent government, must exert and 
manift^ eovereian uower-^— must sjiuersMe the reign, and 
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counteract the mighty and destructive operations of sin ; 
or she cannot bring the sinner to eternal life. For the 
Holy Spirit has compared sin to a sovereign, whose reign 
terminates in death. 

Divine grace, therefore, as reigning in our salvation, not 
only appears, but- appears with majesty ; not only shines, 
but triumphs ; proviaing all things, bestowing all things, 
working in us all things, necessary to our eternal happi- 
ness. 

If we carefully examine the Scriptures concerning this 
important subject, we shall find the revealed properties of 
divine grace to be the following : it is /r€«, /ongoing, 
distinguishing, sovereign, effectual, rich, eternal, and r«gw- 
laicd by infimte wisdom in such a wav as to satisfy justice, 
secure holiness, maintain truth, and multiply happiness. 

Divines have distinguished grace into cotnmon or general, 
and special or particular. Common grace is what all men 
have who hear the gospel ; the illumination and strivings 
of God^s Spirit, convictions of sin, &c., Gen. 6: John Id. 
Special grace is that which is peculiar to the saved ; such 
as electing, redeeming, justifying, pardoning, adopting, 
establishing, and sanctifying grace, Rom. 8: 30. This 
special grace is by some distinguished into imputed and 
inherent. Imputed grace consists in the holiness, obedi- 
ence, and righteousness of Christ, imputed to us for our 
justification ; inherent ^ace is what is wrought in the heart 
by the Spirit of God in regeneration. Grace is also said 
to be efficacious^ irresistible, and victarious; not but that 
there are in human nature, in the first moments of convic- 
tion, even in the saved, some struggles, opposition, or con- 
flict j but by these teems we arc to understand, that, in the 
end, victory declares for the grace of the gospel. There 
have been many other distinctions of grace j but as they 


correct all these disorders, and teach us that a few senten- 
ces suited to the occasion, spoken with an audible and pro- 
per voice, are sufficient for this purpose, especially if any 
strangers are present. Watis^ Works, oct. edition, vol. iv. 
p. 160 ; Lan^s Serimt Call, p. 60 j Seed's Post. Ser., p. 174 ; 
Aids to Devotim. — Hend. Buck. 

GRACIOUS ; full of free favor, and disposed to give 
free gifts, Eiod. 22: 27, and 34: 6. Gen. 43: 20. Christ’s 
words were gracious : they showed the grace that was in 
him ; relatea to the precious and honorable truths of GchI ; 
and tended to the edification of others, Duke 4: 22. 
The word is often used Ibr tnily pious. — Browri. 

GRADMONTAINS ; a severe order of monks, institut- 
ed by Stephen de Muret, in the eleventh century, at Mo- 
tet, in the oighborhoud of Gnammont, whence its riainc. 
His laws enjoined poverty, obedience, and silence. They 
were interdicted all the comforts of life, and became, iu 
consequence, burdens to themselves and useless to society. 
Mosbiem^s E. It., vol. ii. pp. 532 — 534 ; Broughtmh Diet. 
— Williams. 

GRAFTING ; the act of insening a shoot or scion taken 
from one tree, into the stem or some other part of another, 
in such a manner that they unite, and produce fruit of the 
kind belonging to the tree from which the scion was token. 
By this practice, particular sorts of fruit may be kept from 
degenerating, which they are very apt to do when raised 
from the seed ; for the grafts, though they receive their 
nourishment from the stocks, always produce fruit of the 
same sort as the tree from which they were taken. This 
process, probably from the abundant supply of noun.sh- 
ment afforded to the graft, has the advantage of hastening 
the period of its bearing. Gf>d graft f4 in (he OcnHles when 
he brought them into his church, and united them to Jcisiis 


are of too frivolous a nature, and are now obsolete, they 
need not a place here. 

Grorvth in grace is the progress we make in the divine 
life. It discovers itself by an increa.se of i^iritual light 
and knowledge ; by our renouncing self, and depending 
more upon Christ j by growing more spiritual in duties j 
by being more humble, submissive, and thankful ; by ris- 
ing superior to the corruptions of our nature, and finding 
the power of sin more weakened in us ; by being less at- 
tached to the world, and possessing more of a heavenly 
disposition. M'LawrirCs Essays, essay 3 ; GiWs Body of 
Biv., vol. i. p, 118 ; Doddridge^ s Lect., part viii. prop, 139 ; 
Pike and Hayward'^ s Cases of Conscience ; Saurin on 1 Eom. 
9: 26, 27, vol. iv. j Bootfds Reign of Grace ; Scott on Gromlh 
in Grace; Fuller^s Works; DwighVs Theol. — Jones ; Hend. 
Buck. 

GRACE AT MEALS ; a short prayer, imploring the 
divine blessing on our food, and expressive of gratitude 
to God fur supplying our necessities. The propriety of 
this act is evident from the divine command, (1 Thes. 5: 
18. 1 Cor. 10: 31. 1 Tim. 4: 5.) from the conduct of 
Christ, (Mark 8: 6, 7.) from reason itself; not to mention 
that it is a custom practised by most nations, and even not 
neglected by heathens themselves. 

As to the manner in which it ought to be performed, as 
Dr. \Vatts observes, we ought to have a due regard to the 
wcasiou, and the persons present ; the neglect of which 
hath heen attended with indecencies and indiscretions. 
Some have used themselves to mutter a few words with 
so low a voice, as though by some secret ebarm they were 
to consecrate the food alone, and there was no need of the 
rest to join with them in the petitions. Others have broke 
out into ^ violent a sound, as though they w^ere bound to 
thou^nd people hear them, ^me perform this 


an unnatural solemnity, and 
changed their natural voice into so different and awkWard 
a tune, not without some distortions of countenance, that 
have tempted strangers to ridicule 

or two, md they have done, before half the company are 
juimFed to lift up a thought to heaven. Others, aeain 
make a long prayer, and, among a multitude of othww’- 
titums, do not utter one that relates to the table before them 
The general rules of prudence, together with a due o\h 
servatioii of the custom of the place where we live, would 


Christ as their spiritual and fructifying root, Rom. 11:17 
— 24. Ckni’s vvord is ingrafted, as it is put info and plant- 
ed in our hearts, that it may bring forth the fruit of good 
works in our life, Jam. 1: 21 . — Bremen ; Enry. Amer. 

GRAHAM, (Mbs. IsABr.j.LA.) This pious, charitable, 
and intelligent woman was born in Scotland, in the county 
of Lanark, on the 29lh of July, 1712. Her fatiier and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. John Marshall, were both religious 
people, and instilled into her young and tender mind the 
value of that religion, the truths of which she exemplified 
in her malurer years. Isabella, also, Iw some lime en- 
joyed the pastoral exertions of the excellent Dr. Wllhe^ 
spoon, afterwards president of Princeton college ; and 
when she bad arrived at the age of seventeen, she was ad- 
mitted by him to the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. In 
1765, she was married to Dr. Graham, and accompanied 
him to Canada, where his regiment wa.s siaiione<l. At 
Niagara they spent four happy years ; but being obliged 
to go to Antigua, she there lost her beloved hu.'^hand, m 
1774. She then returned to Scotland, and supported her 
father and her four children by opening a school for young 
ladies. 

In 1789, she left Scotland for America, and arrived at 
New York on the 8th of September, where she w^as receiv- 
ed with the greatest kindness by Dr. Rodgers and Dr. Mn- 
son. She then again opened her seminary with as much 
success as before, and in this place became a member of 
Dr. Mason’s church. But though greatly distinguished for 
her personaLendowments, Mrs. Graham was peculiarly emi- 
nent as a public benefactor. In the year 1799, a society was 
instituted at New York, for the relief of poor widows with 
small children ; a society which arose into great respectabi- 
lity, and has been productive of very beneficial effects . The 
original plan of the society was formed at the house of 
Mrs. Graham ; and she made, at the first anniversary, a 
very pleasing report of the proceedings of the managers, 
and of the amount of relief afforded to the poor. During 
the winter of 1799, she was indefatigable in her attentions 
to the poor : she exerted herself to procure work for her 
widows, and occupied much of her time in cutting it out 
and preparing it for them. The society for the relief of 
poor widows opened a school for the instruction of their 
orphans, and many of Mrs. Graham’s former pupils volun- 
teered their services, taking upon themselves, bjr rotation, 
the part of instructors. Besioes establishing this school, 
Mrs. Graham selected some of the widows best qualified 
for the task, and enfraged them for a small compensation, 
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to open day schools for the instruction of the children in 
distant parts of the city. She also established two Sunday 
schools, one of which she Kuponntended herself, and the 
other she placed under the care of her daughter. On the 
15th of March, 1815, the female subsenlxTS, in order to 
make proposals for providing an asylum for orphan chil- 
dren, met at the City hotel. Mrs. Graham was called to 
the chair, a society organized, and a board of direction 
chosen. Mrs. liofl'man was elected the first directress of 
the Orphan Asylum society. Mrs. Graham continued in 
the office of first directress of the Widows’ .society, but 
felt also much interest in the success of the Orphan Asy- 
lum society ; and herself, or one of her family, taught the 
orphans daily, until the friends of the institution were 
sufficient to provide a teacher and superintendent. In the 
year 181 J, some gentlemen of New York establbhed a 
Magdalen society j they elected a board of ladie.s, request- 
ing: their aid to superintend the internal management of 
ihc Magdalen house : this board chose Mrs. Graham their 
[nc.Mding lady, which office she held until her decease ; 
niid its attending duties she discharged with fidelity and 
zeal. Ill 1812, the trustees of the Lancasterian school 
solicited the attendance of several pious ladies, to give 
catechetical instruction to their scholars one afternoon in 
every week. Mrs. Graham attended regularly to that 
duty. In the spring of 1814, she was requested to unite 
with some ladies in forming a society for the promotion of 
industry among the poor; and to that object she afforded 
her best support. Hut the termination of such varied and 
important labors now appeared to approach. For some 
weeks previous to her last illness she was favored with 
unusual health, and much enjoyment of religion. She 
died on the 24ih of July, 1814. See Life of ilfrs. Graham, 
and Funeral Sermon, by Kev, Dr. Chr. Diog. 

GRAHAM, (Mary Jank,) author of the ^‘Test of 
'rrulh,” was born in London, in April, 1803, and died at 
Stoke Fleming, Devon, in December, 1830, at the age of 
twenty-seven." She was a young lady of superior talents, 
highly cultivated mind, and uncommon scientific attain- 
ments. No one can doubt this who reads her writings, 
especially her Essay on the Study of the Mathematics. 
She was mistress of the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, 
and Italian languages, and her English style shows that 
she w'as in an uncommon degree mistress of her own. 
She wa.s well acquainted with Music, and her published 
“ Letter on Music,” while it clearly develops its principles, 
is buoyant with spirit and life and beauty. 

But all thc.se attainments were consecrated by the pow- 
er of Christianity to the glory of God, and the good of 
mankind. She delighted in doing good. Her view's of 
religious truth were decidedly evangelical, lucid, consis- 
tent, and practical. Her piety commenced when she was 
seven years old. At seventeen she was led astray by litc- 
fviry temptations, and her Christian bo]:)e w’as eclipsed for 
a lime in the gloom of infidelity. Restored by divine 
grace a tier a severe conflict to an e.stablished faith in 
God’s word, she piib]i.shed a full account of her exercises 
in her “ Test of Tnith,” with the hope of recovering others 
from unbelief. It should be remarkeil, that it was origi- 
nally written in the form of a letter to her Spanish teacher, 
who was an infidel. 

Mi.ss Graham’s health w'as very delicate from her child- 
liood. and for the last few years of her life she w'as a great 
.snfl’erer. But hers w'as a religion that triumphed over 
suffering, and reaped from it “ the peaceable fruits of right- 
eou.sness.” Strengthened with all might, unto all long- 
suffering with joyfulness,” she remarked ou one occasion 
that her “ pains were sweeter than honey or the honey- 
comb.” Death to bgr had no sling. ” It is not death to 
me,” she would say, for Jesus hath tasted death for me, 
and hath drunk up all its bitterness.” After a violent attack 
of coughing and spasm, a friend said to her, “ I fear you 
suffer much.” “Oh, no!” she replied, “ I delight to feel 
the pins of the tabernacle taking out.” Yet she observed, 
“ It is not the cessation from pain that can make Chris- 
tians view the approach of death wdth .satisfaction. For, 
lielievc me, they have not me pain too many. Bat, oh, 
to behold the King in bis beauty ! and beholding, to be 
transformed into his glorious likeness ! and then to cease 
from sin I this, this is the blessed oessafto*' after which real 


Christians pant.” She maintained tin; use of her pen to the 
last, and prepared for the pre.ss her valuable work on “ The 
Freenes.s of Divine Grace,” and part of a series of “ Let- 
ters to a Governess,” full of the most admirable instruc- 
tions. See Memoir of her Life, by liiv. Charln Rndirts. 

.GRANTHAM, (Thomas,) a distinguished minisier 
among the General Baptists of England in the .s<3vciiteeruli 
century, was born 1633, and -died in 161^2, aged fifty-eight 
yeai-s. He is represented aa “ a man endowed with every 
Christian grace and virtue,” a learned scholar, a laithfiil 
confessor, and laborious servant of Christ ; wdio with Chris- 
tian fortitude endiircil ten persecutions for conscience’ 
sake. He W'as selected to deliver to Charlp II. the con- 
fession oI‘ faith, draw'n up by the body of Ch^isllan^ to 
which he belonged, and also at a later perhxl to present a 
remonstrance against persecution, both of wffiich were 
kindly received by the king, and redress of grievances pro- 
mised. In that disputing age he w as often engaged in 
public disputations, in wdiich he successfully displayed his 
skill as an accomplished logician. He also conducted an 
epistolary dispute, in sixty letters, with the Rev. Jiffin Con- 
nould, the learnetl vicar of Norwich, who afterwards felt a 
great esteem and friendship for him through life. Mr. 
Grantham was the founder of the Baptist church in Nor- 
w'ich. He was also the author of numerous publications, 
which display singular merit and greatness of mind. 

One of the most beautiful facts m history, of the x>ower 
of Christian love over jiarty spirit, occurred at the death 
^of Mr. Grantham. Mr. Connould, his former antagonist, 
on hearing that indecencies were threatened by the bigot- 
ed populace to the corp.se of hi.s friend, had it eonveyeil to 
his OW'D church, and there performed the burial service, 
before a crow’ded audience, with many tears, addiiig, as 
he closed the book, This day is a very srtat man Jalint in 
our Israel. The remains of Mr. Grantham were then so- 
lemnly interred in the middle aisle of the church. A me- 
morial of Mr. Grantham, in golden capitals, is hung up in 
the General Baptist chapel, in the ]>an.sh of St. Jame.s, iii 
Norwich . — Benedicts His. Bap., vol. i. p 227. 

GRAPE ; the fruit of the vine. There weic fine vinc- 
ards and excellent grapes in the promised land. The 
unch of grapes which w’as cut in the valley ol’ Eschol, 
and was brought upon a stall' between two men to the 
camp of Israel at Kadeshbarnea, (Num. 1 i: 23.) may give 
us some idea of the largeness of the fruit in that country. 
It would be easy to produce a great number of witnesses 
to prove that the grapes in those regions grow to a prodi- 
gious size. By Calmct, Scheuchzer, and Harnier, this 
subject has been exhausted. “ A t Beidtdjin,” .says SSchultz, 
“ a village near Plolemais, we took our supper under a 
large vine, the stem of wffiich w'as nearly a foot and a half 
in diameter, the height about thirty feet, and covered with 
its branches and shoots (for the shoots must be supported) 
a hut of more than fifty leet long and broad. The Imnchcs 
of these grapes are so large that they weigh from ten to 
tw'elve pounds, and the grapes may be compared to our 
plum.s. Such a bunch iscut off and laid on a l‘oard, round 
winch they seat themselves, and each helps himself to as 
many as he pleases.” Forslerfin his Hebrew' Dictionary, 
(under the word Eschol,) says, that he knew' atNurenburg 
a monk uf the name of Acacius, who had resided eight 
ears in Palestine, and had also preached at Hebron, where 
e had seen bunches of grapes wffiich were as much as 
tw'o men could conveniently carry. 

The wild grapes, (Isa. 5: 2—4.) are the fruit of the wild 
or bastard vine ; sour and unpalatable, and good for no- 
thing but to make verjuice. Hasselquist is inclined to be- 
lieve that the prophet here means the solanvm incanvm, 
“hoary nightshade,” because it is common in Egypt and 
Palestine, and the Arabian name agrees well with it. The 
Arabs call it aneb el dib, “ w'olf’s grapes,” The proph'^t 
could not have found a plant more opposite to tne vine 
than this ; for it grow's much in the vineyards, and is very 
^mictous to them. It is likewrise a vine. See Jer. 2: 
21, and Dent. 32: 32, 

GRASS, {deiha,') or Uerbaoe ; (Gen. 1: II.) the well- 
known vegetable upon which flocks and herds feed, and 
which decks our fields, and refieshes our sight with its 
grateful yerdure. li$ feeble frame and transitory duration 
are mentioned in ■‘^riptnre os emblematic of the frail con- 
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dition m&d dceting existence of man. The inspired poets 
draw this picture with such inimitable beauty as the labor- 
ed elegies on mortalliy of ancient and modern times have 
never surpassed. See Ps. 90; 6. 103; and particularly 
Isa. 40: 0---8. As, in their decay, the herbs of the fields 
strikingly illustrate the shortness of human life, so, in the 
order of their growth, from seeds dead and buried, they 
give a natural testimony to the doctrine of a resurrection. 
The prophet Isaiah, and the apostle Peter, both speak of 
bodies rising from the dead, as of so many seeds spring- 
ing from the ground to renovated existence and beauty, 
although they do not, as some have absurdly supposed, 
con.sider the resurrection as in any sense analagoiis to the 

S rocess of vegetation, Isa. 26: 19. 1 Pel. 1: 24, 25. (See 

(ay j Herb ; and Fuei..) 

In several places, Scripture refers to grass growing on 
the house-tops, but which comes to nothing. The follow- 
ing quotation will show the nature of this ; “ In the raora* 
mg the master of the house laid in a stock of earth, which 
was carried up, and spread evenly on the top of the house, 
which is flat. The whole roof is thus formed of mere earth, 
laid on, and rolled hard and flat. On the lop of every 
house is a large stone roller, for the purpose of hardening 
and flattening this laj^er of made soil, so that the rain may 
not penetrate ; but upon this surface, as may be supposed, 
grass and weeds grow freely. It is to such grass that the 
Psalmist alludes ns useless and bad.” Jotvetfs Christian 
Researches in Sym, p. 89. — Watson ; Calmet. 

GRASSHOPPER; Lev. 11; 22. Num. 13: 

2 Chron. 7; 13. Eccl. 12; 5. Isa. 40: 22. 2 Esdras 4: 24. 
Wisdom 16; 9. Eccl. 43: 17. Our translators render the 
Hebrew word locust in the prayer of Solomon at the dedi- 
cation of the temple, (2 Chron. 7: 13.) and with propriety. 
But it is rendered grassftopper, in Eccl. 12; 5. where Solo- 
mon. describing the infelicities of old age, says, ‘^The 
grasshopper shall be a burden.” 

The prophet Isaiah contrasts the grandeur and power of 
God, and every thing reputed great in this world, by a very 
expressive reference to this insect : Jehovah sitieth on the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants are to him as gra.MS- 
hoppers, Isn. 40: 22. What atoms and inanities are they 
all before him, who sitteth on the circle of the immense 
heavens, and views the potentates of the earth in the light 
of grasshoppers, those poor insects that wander over the 
barren heath for sustenance, spend the day in insignifleant 
chirpings, and take up their contemptible lodging at night 
on a blade of grass! (See Locust.) — Watson. 

GRATITUDE, is that pleasant affeclion of the mind 
whicli arises from a sense of favors received, and by which 
the possessor is excited to make all the returns of love 
and service m his power. Gratitude,” says Mr. Cogan, 
in his Treatise on the Passions, ‘Ms the powerful reac- 
tion of a well-disposed mind, upon whom benevolence 
has conferred some im}x)rtant good. It is mostly connect- 
ed with an impressive sense of the amiable disposition of 
Ru* person by whom the benefit is conferred, and it imme- 
diately produces a personal affection towards him. We 
shall not wonder at the peculiar strength and energy of 
this affection, when we consider that it is compounded of 
love placed npon the good communicated, affection for, the 
donor, and joy at the reception. Thus it has goodness for 
its object, and the most pleasing, perhaps mexpecUdf exer- 
tions of goodness for its immediate cause. Tfurnkfulnm 
refers to verbal expressions of gratitude.” (See Thanx^ 
FCLNEss.) Chalmers^ Works.^Hend. Buck. 

GRAVE. (See Burial.) 

GRAVITY, is that seriousness of mind, united with dig- 
mty of behavior, that commands veneration and respect. 

It IS often enjoined in the New Testament as a branch of 
Christian morals. See Dr. Watts^ admirable Sermon on 
Gravjfy, ser. 2.3. vol. Buck. 

GREATNESS OF GOD, is the infinite glory and excel- 
lency of all ms perfections. His greatness aptyears by the 
atiribu^ he possesses, (pent. 32; 3, 4.) the works he hath 
made, (Ps. ^ ^ awful and benign providences 

he displays, (Ps. 97; 1, 2.) the great effects he produces by 
his word, (Gen. 1;) the constant energy he manifests in 
the existence and support of all his creatures, (Ps. 145- i 
and the everlasting provision of glory made for his pci^ 
pie, I Thes. 4; 17. This greatness is of himself, and^ 


derived ; (Ps. 21: 13.) it is infinite, (Ps. 145: 3.) not dimi- 
nished by exertion, but will always remain the same, Mai. 
3: 6. The considerations of his greatness should excite 
veneration, (Ps. 89: 7.) admiration, (Jer. 9: 6, 7.) humili- 
ty, (Job 42: 5, 6.) dependence, (Isa. 26: 4.) submission, 
(Job 1; 22.) obedience, Deut. 4; 39, 40. (See Attxibutbs, 
and books under that article.)— Hewd. Buck, 

GREAVES ; defensive armor for the legs. (See Arms, 
Military.) 

GRECIA, or Greece, both names occurring in the Eng- 
lish Scriptures. In the Old Testament it is often called Ja- 
van. The boundaries of the country which received this 
name difle«*d imder the diflferent governments which rul- 
ed over it. Thus the Greece of the Old Testament is not 
exactly the same as that of the New : the former including 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Epirus, Hellas or Greece Proper, 
and the Peloponnesus or Morea ; while the latter excludes 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus. But the Romans, m 
the time of the apostles, had, in fact, made two divisions 
of these countries. The first, which was that of Ma- 
cedonia, included also Thessaly and Epirus ; and the 
other, that of Achaia, all the rest of Greece, which is, pro- 
perly speaking, the Greece of the New Testament. But 
the term Greek admits of a larger interpretation, and ap- 
plies not only to the inhabitants of Greece Proper, but to 
those of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, over nearly the 
whole of the former of which countries, and great part of 
the two latter, Grecian colonies and the Grecian language 
had extended themselves. In fact, in the two books of the 
Maccabees, and in those of the New Testament, the word 
Greek commonly implies a Gentile. 

2. The Scripture has but little reference to Greece till 
the time of Alexander, whose conquests extended into 
Asia, w'here Greece had hitherto been of no importance. 
Yet that some intercourse was maintained with these 
countries from Jerusalem, may be inferred from the desire 
of Baasha to shut up all passage between Jerusalem and 
Joppa, which was its port, by the building of Rainah ; 
and t*he anxiety of Asa to counteract his scheme, 1 Kings 
15; 2, 17. Greece was certainly intended by the prophet 
Daniel under the symbol of the single-horned goat ; (Dan. 
8: 5-— 21.) and it is probable that when he calls Greece 
Chittim, he spoke the language of the Hebrew nation, ra- 
ther than that of the Persian court. After the establish- 
ment of the Grecian dynasties in Asia, Judea could not 
but be considerably affected by them ; and the books of 
the Maccabees afford proofs of this. The Homan ]:)owcr, 
superseding the Grecian establishments, yet left traces of 
Greek language, customs, dec., to the days of the Ilerods, 
when the gospel history commences. By the activity of 
the apostles, and especially by that of St. Paul, the gospel 
was propagated into those countries which usetl the Gre- 
cian dialects ; hence, we are interested in the study of this 
language. Moreover, as Greece, like all other countries, 
had its peculiar manners, and national spirit, we are nor 
able to estimate properly an epistle written to those who 
dwell where they prevailed, without a competent acquaint- 
ance wth the manners themselves, v'iih the sentiments 
and reasonings of those who practised them, and with the 
arguments employed in their defence by those who adher- 
ed them. (See Athens, Corinth, dec.) — Watson. 

GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. The cha- 
racier of the New Testament diction, although pretty defi- 
nitely marked, was for a long time mistaken, or was only 
imperfectly and partially understood, by biblical philolo- 
gists, and has been the subject of much dispute. From 
the time of Henry Stephens (1576) down to the middle of 
last century, two parties existed among the interpreters of 
the New Testament ; the one of which labored to show 
that the diction of the New Testament is in all respects 
conformed to the atyle of the Attic Greek writers ; w^hile 
the other matntaUied, on tlieoo&tmfy,aiid euppbsed them- 
selves able to prove, IWnn every verse, that the surie was 
altogether mixed with Hebraisms, end came very for sh^ 
of the ancient classic Greek in respect to purity. Though 
latterly the former these positions has been shown to 
be inadmissible, yet it was not till quit* lately that the im- 
perfect notions of those who maintained foe latter 
to be felt, and the spirit oi the New !pBS|teiisent dfotiOft 
came to he more deeply tnvnsl^gitid 
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In the age which succeeded that of Alexander the Great, 
the Greek language underwent an internal change of a 
double nature*^ In part a prosaic language of books wm 
formed, (i koin% diakktoSf) which was built on the Attic dia- 
lect, but was intermixed with not a few provincialisms j 
and partly a language of popular intercourse was formed, 
in which the vaitous dialects of the different Grecian tribes, 
heretofore separate, were more or less mingled together ; 
while the Macedonian dialect was peculiarly prominent. 
The latter language constitutes the basis of the diction 
emj?loyed by the LXX., the writers of the Apocrypha, 
and the New Testament. This popular Greek dialect was 
not spoken and written by the Jews, without some foreign 
intermixtures. They particularly introduced many idioms, 
and the general complexion of their vernacular language. 
Hence arose a judaizing Greek dialect. The basis of this 
dialect consists of the peculiarities of the later Greek ; but 
in the use of all the parts of speech, the Hebrew idioms 
and modes of construction are combined with them. 

It should further be noticed, that there occur in the New 
Testament, words that express botffdocirines and practices 
which were utterly unknown to the Greeks ; and also words 
bearing widely different interpretations from those which 
are ordinarily found in Greek writers. It contains ex- 
amples of all the dialects occuring in the Greek language, 
as the JEolic, Boeotic, Doric, Ionic, and especially of the 
Attic ; which, lieing most generally in use on account of 
its elegance, pervades every book of the New Testament. 

2. A variety of solutions has been given to the question, 
why the New ‘Testament was written in Greek. The true 
reason is, that it was the language most generally under- 
stood both by writers and readers ; being spoken and writ- 
ten, read and understood, throughout the Roman empire, 
and particularly in the eastern provinces. Now what 
should that one language be, in which it was proper to 
write the Christian revelation, but the Greek, which was 
then generally understood, and in which there were many 
i)ooks extant ; that treated of all kinds of literature, and 
m that account w'ere likely to be preserved, and by the 
reading of which Christians, in after ages, would lie ena- 
bled to understand the Greek of the New Testament ? 
This advantage none Of the provincial dialects used in the 
apostles’ days could pretend to. Being limited to particu- 
lar countries, they were soon to be disused ; and few (if 
any) books being written in them which merited to be pre- 
served, the meaning of .such of the apostles’ letters ns were 
composed in the provincial languages could not easily have 
Ix^en ascertained. (See Aramjban Language.) 

Many Jews had two names, one Greek and the other 
Hebrew ; others grecised their Hebrew name : of Jesus 
they made Jason ; of Saulos, Paulos ; of Simon or Simeon, 
Petros, dec. — Hend. Buck; Wataon. 

GREEKS, were properly the inhabitants of Greece ; 
but this is not the only acceptation of the name in the 
New Testament. It seems to import, (1.) Those persons 
of Hebrew descent who, being settled in cities where 
Greek was the natural language, spoke this language ra- 
ther than their parental Hebrew, They are called Greeks 
to distinguish them from those Jews who spoke Hebrew, 
Acts 6. (2 ) Such persons as w^ere Greek settlers in the 
land of Israel, or in any of its towns. After the time of 
A.rxander, these aliens were numerous in some places, 
Mark 7: 26. Matt. 15: 21. — Calmei. 

GREEK CHURCH. (See Church, Greek.) 

GREEKS, (United;) certain Greek congregations in 
Italy, Hungary, Gallicia, Poland, and Lithuania, which 
have acknowledged the supremacy of the pope, and are in 
communion with the church of Rome. They are also to be 
found in some other parts of the East, bat in comparative- 
ly small numbers.—Hiewd. Bitck. 

GREGORY NAZIAN5:EN, the son of the bishop of 
Nozianzum, in Cappadocia, was born A. D. 328, and studi- 
ed at Csssarea, Alexandria, and Athens. After having 
displayed great theological and other talents, he was rais- 
ed by Tbe^.osias, in 380, to the archiepiscopal throne of 
Constantinople. He, however, soon resigned his high 
office, and retired to Nazianzutn, where he died, in 389. 
His works, which form two folio volumes, consi.st of ser- 
naons, poems, and letters, and are pure in their style, and 
highly eloquent. — Davenport ; Murdoeidt Mosheim. 


GREGORY, (of Nyssa,) the younger brother of St. Ba- 
sil, was bom at Sebasie, about 3Jl, and was ordained 
bishop of Nyssa, in Cappadocia, in 372. The zeal of Gre- 
gory against the Arians induced Valens to expel him from 
his see, but he was restored byGraiian. The drawing up 
of the Nicene creed was intrusted to him by the council 
of Constantinople. He died about 396. His sermons, 
funeral orations, scriptural coumentanes, lives, and other 
works, form two folio volumes. --Davenport ; Moshdm. 

GREGORY L, (PoyK?,) who bears the surname ol Great, 
and obtained the honors of saintship, was born, about 544, 
at Rome ; was raised to the papal throne in 590 ; and du d 
in 604. It was by him that Augustin was commis.sioried 
to convert the Anglo-Saxons. Gregory was pious, chari- 
table, and a reformer of the clerical discipline ; but he had 
lofty notions of papal authority ; could, for political pur- 
poses, flatter the vicious great ; and was an inveterate ene- 
my of classical literature. His works occupy four folio 
volumes. — Davenport t Jones' Church History. 

GREGORY VII., (Pope,) whose real name was Hilde- 
brand, is said to have been the son of a carpenter, at Soa- 
no, in Tuscany. After having held vaiious clencal pre- 
ferments, he was invested with the tiara, in 1073. His 
persecution of Henry IV. of Germany, is one of the most 
prominent events of his pontificate. No pope ever exceed- 
ed, and very few equalled him, in ambition, daringness, 
perseverance, and w'ant of principle. The power of de- 
posing sovereigns, releasing subjects from their allegiance, 
and acting as lord paramount of kingdoms, he w'as the 
first pojie who claimed. He died in 1085. He is the au- 
thor of Letters, in eleven books ; a Commentary upon the 
Seven Penitential Psalms, which wmrk has been often as- 
cribed to Gregory I. ; and a Commentary upon the Gosjiel 
of St. Matthew. — Davenport ; Campbell's Lee. Eccles. Hfs. 

GREGORY XIII., (Pope,) whose name was Hugh Buon- 
compagno, was born, in 1502, at Bologna ; acquired a con- 
summate knowledge of the civil and canon law ; succeed- 
ed Pius V. as pope, in 1572; and died in 1587. The 
reformation of the calendar, which took place under his 
auspices, in 1582, is the most remarkable event of his 
pontificate. — Davenport. 

GREGORY, (George, D. D.,) a divine and miscellane- 
ous writer, the son of the prebendary of Ferns, in Ireland, 
was born lu 1754, and coinpIete<l his education at Edin- 
burgh. In 1778, he took orders, and became a curate at 
Liverpool ; whence, in 1782, he removed to London, where 
he obtained the curacy of Cripplegate, and was chosen 
evening pi eacher of the Foundling. Asa rew’ard for hav- 
ing written in defence of the Addington administration, 
lord Sid mouth, in 1804, procured for him the living of 
Westham, in Essex, which Dr. Gregory held till his de- 
cease, in 1808. Among his w'orks are, Essays, historical 
and moral ; a Life of Chatterton ; a Church History j 
Sermons ; Letters to a Daughter ; Letters on Literature j 
on the Composition of a Sermon ; and a translation ot 
Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. — Davenport. 

GREY, (Lady Jane,) whose accomplishments and 
whose fate have rendered her an object of universal admi- 
ration and pity, Avas the daughter of the marquis of Dorset, 
and was born, about 1537, atBradgate hall, in Leicester- 
shire. Her talents, which were of a superior order, were 
early developed, and by the time that she was fourteen she 
had mastered Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, 
and French and Italian. Aylmer, who was afterguards 
bishop of London, was her tutor. Bishop Burnet says, 
‘‘She was the wonder and delight of all who knew her.” 
In 1553, she was united to lord Guilford Dudley ; and, 
shortly aften^^ards, reluctantly accepted the diadem which 
the intrigues of her: father aUd her father-in-law had induc- 
ed Edward VI. to settle upon her. Hex brief reign of nine 
days ended W her being committed to the Tower with her 
husband, and, in February, 1554, they were brought to the 
ganoid by the relentless Mary. She refused to apostatize 
from the Protestant faith, and died with the utmost firm- 
ness, m the flower of youth and beauty. 

Lady Jane was early instructed in the principles of the 
reformed religion, for which she was so zealous. Her 
great piety and concern for the reformation ftom popery, 
and the exieUston of the Redeemer’s kingdom, are evident- 
ly displayed in her conversations and letters, The good* 
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nf*ss and benevolence of her heart are also strongly depict- 
ed in the affectionate and tender letter which she wrote 
her father, assuring him of her entire forgiveness, and 
, joyful resignation to her fate ; telling him, that there 

could be nothing more w^elcome than from this vale of 
misery to aspire to that heavenly throne of all joy and 
pleasure with Christ her Savior.” She read much of the 
tioly Scriptures, and attained great knowledge in divinity. 
She hod a mind superior to the empty troubles of the 
world ; and delighted, not only to know, but to do her Sa- 
vior’s will. The day appointed for the execution of lady 
June, and her husband, lord Dudley, was the I2th of Febru- 
ary, 1551. The faial morning having arrived, her hus- 
band was desirous to take a Idng farewell of his beloved 
wife; but she declined, saying “such a meeting would 
rather add to his afliictions than increase that quiet where- 
with they had possessed their souls for the stroke of death ; 
that he tleraanded a lenity which would put fire into the 
u'ound. and that it was to be feared her presence would 
rather weaken than strengthen him *, that he would do 
well to remit this interview to the other world ; that there, 
indeed, friendships were happy and unions indissoluble ; 
and that theirs would be eternal, if they carried nothing 
with them of terrestrial, which might hinder them from re- 
joicing.” Her Remains were published after her death, 
and some of her letters and devotional pieces arc preserved 
in Fox’s Martyrology. — Davenport ; Jones's Chris. liiog. 

(IRIESBACH, (John James,) an eminent German the- 
ologian, was born, in 1745, at Butzbach, in the duchy of 
He.sse Darmstadt ; was educated at Frankfort, Tubingen, 
Idalle, and Lcipsic j and was successively profe.ssor of 
theology at H.^lle and at Jena, rector of the university of 
Jena, nnd ecclesiastical privy counsellor to the duke of 
Saxe Weimar. He died in 1812. Of his numerous and 
erudite publications, one of the nio-st celebrated is his edition 
of the Greek Testament, with various readings. From 
Griesbach’s preface to vol. 2, of this work, we quote the 
I’ollowitig words as expressive of the theological views of 
this distinguished critic: “ There are so many arguments 
for the true Deity of Christ that 1 see not how it can be 
called in question j the divine authority of the Scriptures 
being granted, and just rules of interpretation acknowledg- 
ed. The exordium of John’s gospel is so per.spicuous, and 
above all exception, that it never can be overturned by the 
daring attacks of critics and interpreters.” — Davenport. 

GRIEVE. God is when he is higly ofi'ended 

with men’s sinning, and provoked to execute his judg- 
ments on them, Gen. 6; 6, Heb. 3: 10, Men grieve the 
Uo'y Ghost when they resist his persuasions, abuse his gifts 
or grace, and so di.splease and offend him, and provoke 
him to withdraw his influences, and give them up to their 
corrupt lusts, Eph. 4: 30.-— 

GRIEVOUS ; that which furnishes great cau.se of grief. 
(1.) What is very offensive ; so sin is grievons wdien it is 
very great and aggravated, (Lam. 1:8 — ‘iO. Ezek. 14: 13.) 
ami men are grifwms revo.^ters when they sin exceedingly, 
Jer. G: 28. (2.) What is very ill-natured, outrageous, and 
provoking*, so grkvous words stir up anger, Prov. 15: 1. 
(3.) What is very afflicting and hard to be borne ; and so 
war, visions, &c. are said to be gricsxws, Isa. 21; 15. Matt. 
23: 4. (4.) What is very hurtful and destructive ; so 
Mmlves and false teachers are called grievous. Acts. 20: 29. 
Men write gwwwwffm, w'hich they have prescribed, when 
they establish and ratify wicked and oppressive laws, Isa. 
lU; l,--BroTvn. 

GRIFFIN, (Etjmund D.,) a young clergyman of distin- 
guished talents, was l^rn at Wyoming, Pennsylvania, 
September 10, 1804. His parents removing to New York, 
he was at the age of twelve placed under the instruction 
of David Graham of that city. With unequalled ardor he 
here pursued the various branches of study, gaining the 
highest rank in the school . In this school it waa an excel- 
lent arrangement, which required frequent exerciaea in 
compowtion. Young Griffin wrote nine little volumes of 
essays, and thus acquired a rich flow of language* and 
jmSfkaMe copiousness and energy of thought. In 1823, 
at'iie age of eighteen, he was graduated at Columbia col- 
ktga tlia highest honors of bis class. After prosecut- 
ing the stodly^law about two mcmihs in the office of his 
iMar, he de^emirted to prepare for the ministry ; and 


feeling a repugnance lo Calvinistic views, entered on his 
studies in the seminary of the Episcopal church. In 
August, 1826, he was admitted to deacou’s orders, and scon 
became an assistant preacher in the church in Hamiltua 
square, and also associate with Dr. Lyeli. In the hope of 
promoting his ultimate useftilness, he visited Euroi>e in 
18;^, from which he returned in April, 1830 ; and aficr 
delivering an admirable coarse of lectures in Columbia 
college, on the history of literature, died suddenly of an 
inflammation of the bowels, September 1, at the age of 
twenty-six. “ In the midst of life, we are in death !” 

He died in meek submission and joyful trust in the 
Redeemer, admonishing otliers to pursue the course to a 
blessed immortality. On reviving, after a spasm, whicli 
seemed to be fated, he said with a smile of inexpressible 
sweetness, “ I did not get off that lime j” but, checking 
himself, he added, that was a rebellious thought^ I must 
wait Gk^’s time to die.” 

Probably America cannot boast of any young man, un- 
less it be the lamented Buckminster, who at so early a 
period reached such a height of teaming and eloquence. 
He had taste, and feeling, and enthusiasm ; and his powers 
of description are unrivalled. His poetical talents also 
were of a high order. Two volumes of his works have 
been published, with the title, Remains of Rev. Edmund 
D. Griffin. See Memoir, prefaced to the Remains. — Alien. ^ 

GRIMSHAW, (William.) This humble, laborious, 
and ardent minister of Christ, was born, in 1706, at Brin- 
dle, Lancashire, and educated at Cambridge. He entered 
the ministry in 1731, without any true piety ; but in 1734, 
he was brought under deep conviction of sin, and embrac- 
ed Christ only as his all in all. In 1742, after his preach- 
ing had become evangelically clear and powerful, he came 
to Haworth, near Bradford, in Yorkshire, where his labors 
soon drew crowds of awakened hearers. So fully did he 
lay himself out to do good, that for fifteen or sixteen years 
together, he w^os accustomed, besides visiting the sick, and 
performing other pastoral duties, to preach fifteen, tw enty, 
and often thirty times a week. During all this time he u as 
only once suspended from his labors by sickness ; iliough 
be ventured u|x)n the bleak mountains in all weathers. 

His soul enjoj'ed large manifestations of God’s love, that 
he might not faint, and he drank deep into bis Spirit. 
His cup ran over, and at some seasons, his faith was so 
strong, and his hope so abundant, that higher degrees of 
.spiritual delight w^ould have overpowered li is mortal frame. 
At the very mention of his Savior’s name he wouki often 
pau.se, and then break out into some express admiration 
of his love. His sublime soul w'as lifted above the w orkl. 
He aimed to live as a king and priest unto his God. The 
employmenlof hislifewasin sermons, prayers, and praises. 
Hi.s usual hour of rising was five, and the melody of his 
heart rose with him. His first gratulation was constantly 
that excellent doxology of Watts, “ Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow ficc. After prayer with his family he 
w'ould lake an affectionate leave of them for the day, as 
one who might see them no more, giving them his fervent 
benediction. “ May God bless you in your souls, and in 
your bodies, and in all you put your hands to do this day ! 
Whether you. live or die, may the Lord grant that you 
may live to him, and for him, and wdth him !” In like 
manner he parted wdth them at night. 

God gave him very numerous seals of his ministry. H is 
communicants rose to twelve hundred, most of whom he 
had good evidence were in communion with Christ. He 
has often preached five times in a day, rarely less than 
three or four, and to do this would often travel forty or 
fifty mites. When pressed by his friends to spare him- 
self, he would say, “ Let me labor now ; I shall rest enough 
by and by. I cannot do enough for Christ, who has done 
so much for me.” He died Apfil 7, 1763, aged fifty-five. 
His last words in relation to his own labors w^ere, “ah un- 
raoFiTABLC SERVANT !” — MiddUtm, vol. iv.'p. 3M. 
GRIND. (See Mii*.) 

QRINDAL, (Arehbii^p Edmund,) was bom in the 
year 1519, in Cumberland. In his early days he studied 
much ; books were his delight and recreation, and he car- 
ried them habitually about with him. He was educated 
at Cambridge. He was on all oecarions distinguished as 
a learned man at the university. He passed through 
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pt^iSnmsaiSi bat in 1553, on tiie dettbof 
ward tho Sixth, a^mhendin^ the peFseentkm of the Wto» 
teetants, he fled to Strasboith, m Geimi^, ythem he 
well meltred* Earing his r^enee abioad the flexotbd 
much time to the duties of rtfligtoii ; to his stadiee 5 10 
the metier of eomroversies at Fmnkflttt,- m assMcig 
Mr. John Fox in hit^eelelirated mavtjrr^ogiesd hi s torie s , 
In 1556, Grinds!, on the aoeeasion of qsmi EUst^th to 
the crown, retarnod to Bn|dan4^ was diH^ntlv emOfoyed 
in the reformation of i^ItgioO j assisted in {mbnc flnqsota- 
tions ; preached at thocoart and at St. PaaVs, with greats 
zeal and piety : and, ill 1559, on the removal of Bonner, 
bishop of London/ qneen Ihoaght none so flt to srie- 
ceed him as Grindah He relaetantly acceptefl the oMoe, 
bttt nobly discharged its duties. In 1575, he was nomi- 
nated and appoioM for the, see of Camerbary, which ho 
retained until 1582, when, being afliietedt. with the loss of 
sight, he resigned. In 1583, having; mode his wiB^ ^ 
qaeathed most of his property to charitOlfle Wbjeets, and 
devised means for theadfraitoement ofleeXning and^piety, 
he expired on the flthof Inly, al^roydoisi " * - 

Grindal was a man of meece personai pie^, and of 
great flrmness and resolation, though of a mild and aflable 
temper, and fiiendty i^epseMofl: ‘ la theiime in which 
he lived, he was ceiebraa|l fot^hi&episoomd 
admirable endowments for i^^Biat government, aa' well 
as his singular leamingMjGMf , Fisg. 

GRIZ^LEI) ; having many white spots hinl stones, 
Zech. 6: 3. — Bronm. 

GROA19ING, is expressive of great tronbie ; and of a 
vehement desire of relief, £xod. 2: 24. The saints grmn 
earnestly f and with graanings that caimBt be uttered ; they 
have a deep and hearl^burdening sense of teir sins and 
afflictions; mid with ardent desire, long, andcry^ibrdeliv-* 
erance, 2 Cor. 6: 2, 4i- Rom. 8: ' 

GROSSETESTE, or GREATHE AD, (Robert,) bishop 
of Lincoln, was born at Stra^broke, in tm county of Suf« 
folk, in the year 1175. He wan a prelate of great learn* 
ing and integrity ; and, considering the age in which he 
lived, must be regarded as a jdimnix. Though of obscure 
parentage, his studies were prBsec^d at the university of 
Oxford, where he acquired an intimate acquaintance with 
the Greek and Hebrew languages ; alter which he went 
to Paris, then the first seminary in Europe, where he be* 
came a perfeeS master of the |'rench language. Return* 
ing to his native country, hd tocdc up his residence at 
Oxford, where his reputation as a^ecdogian procured him 
many scholars ; till, having been appointed successively 
archdeacon of Chester and of Wilts, lie was in 1235 raised 
to the mitre, and made Inshop of the diocess of Lincoln. 
He no sooner entered upon this high station than he began 
to reform the abuses wluch be found to exist in the church. 
He convened the clergy of his chocess at stated times; 
to whom he preached, and inculcated upon them the 
duties of their office. But as the latter had no ear to give 
to these things, the bishop soon began to be uivdlved in 
litigations with the monks and other popish agents. 

In the year 1253, when the pope commanded him to 
prefer an Italian youth to a rich benefice in the catthedral 
of Lincoln, whom Grosseteste knew to be wh^y unworthy 
and incompetent for the duties uf the office, tm noble bish- 
op refused, saying, ** No man can obey suck mandates 
with a good conscience, even though they were seconded 
by the high order of angels themselves ; on t& contrary, 
every faithful Christian ought t6 oppose them with all his 
might.’’ 

This venerable and courageous reformer died Oct. 9, 
1253. The pope’s dread of him is sirikittgly displayed in 
the fact that w^en he heard of his death, he exultingly 
exclaimed, I rejoice ; and let every true son of the-chUidh 
rejoice With me, that my great enemy is reiosoved.” The 
followlag cimraeter ef Grosseteste, drawn by Matidiew 
Paris, moiikt«ef Si. Albans, ismo honorable, thail it der 
serves #be recorded’. ^ 

<< IkPe holy btWiop, Robert,’’ aiqw he, departed this 
world, which he never loved; and whicA was idwaysto 
him a fdaos of banisheiem. Be was the open repieivee 
of my lord the pm; aiid of ihiedrillg,,as wett m llie piw 
laies. Rfo wns^ emmflw 1^ 
priests; the iwenicier of te de^^r, the piionor Mhc^ 


a preacher to the laity, the punisher of mcontineuce» die 
diligcat investigator of various writings, and the scourgO 
of liey end selfish Romanists, whom he heartily despised. 
In regard to tempond concerns, he was liberal, copious, 
pOlifo, eheerflil; and effiible'*, in spiritual things he was 
devout, humble, and contrite ; in the execution of his 
episeoiml office, he was diligent, venerable, and indefati- 
gable.^’ See Jtme^ Heabory ef ike Ckristim Churchy vol. ii. 

V. sect, Chris, Bi»g, 

GROTIES, or DE GROOT, (Hoe®,) an eminent scho- 
lar, waa bom, in 1583, at Delft, in HoUsmd, of which place 



his father was burgomaster. From his childhood he man 
ifesled talents, and a love of learning, ^ which were care- 
fully fostered. At Leyden, Francis Junius was his tutor, 
and Scaliger also assisted to direct his studies. In his 
fifteenth year he accompanied Bamevelt, the Dutch am- 
bassador, to Paris ; was presented by Henry IV. wifkhis 
pietpre and a gdd chain ; and received the most flattering 
attentions frenn ifleB of rank and learning. On his return 
home, he began to practise as an advocate. His legal 
avot^srions, however, did not prevent him frtsm making an 
indefarigable and effective use of his pen. The honors 
cemferred on htfn kept pace with the reputation which he 
acquired. He was snccessively appoint^ historiographer, 
advocate general of Holland and Zealand, pensionary of 
RoHevdam, a member of the states general, and envoy 
to Bmptand, to hdjust some disputes between the two 
countries. But, in 1618, his fortune changed, and, alcmg 
with Bamevek, he was involved in the proscription of the 
Armiaian par^ by prince Maurice. He narrowly escap- 
ed the foie of Barnevelt, but was, sentenced to perpetual 
imiBrisonment in the castle of LouVestein. At the expira- 
tion of eighteen months, however, which he had emidoyed 
in writing his Treatise on the Truth of the Christiau 
Religkm, he was delivered by the contrivance of his wife, 
who sent him out of the castle concealed in a Iwrge chest. 
Grotsus sought an asylum in France, and it was daring 
his residence there that he composed his great work, Be 
Jure Belli et Pacis. After an absence of twelve years he 
returned to Holloiid, but persecution still awaited him, and 
be quitted his native land forever. In 1635, Christina of 
Sw^en appointed him her ambassador at l^ris, and this 
office he held nearly eleven years. He died at R^ock, 
on his way to Sweden, in Au^st, 1645. Two of hk dying 
expressions are recorded : — Al^ ! I have spent my lire 
in laboriously doing nothing.” ** I place all my hopes in 
Jesus Christ. ’ 

On bis death ^wo medals were struck, oire containing 
this just inscription, that he was ’’The Phrenix of his 
country, the oracle of Belft, the great genius, the Ught 
winch enlighteneth the earth.” 

Gfoiius was master of all that is worth knowing in 
sacred and vrefane literature. There was no art or sci- 
ence with vdiich he was not acquainted. He possessed a 
clear bead, an exeeftent judgment, ttnivmsai learuing, 
Immense leadii^, emd a sincere and unwavering love of 
truth and Ohriattani^. In Ids aniiipiatieiis on the Old and 
New Testament he ukeovees his stoazmg store of classi- 
cal enitt^aiid lbs i^enem of hk critkal tact. He 
adheres rigidly to tbf liteinl nenae throughout, objects to 
the doohls^ sense oCf jsaspheqy^ is cather hostile to the an- 
pikaddm ef llto^OBSestaareiit revelation to the Messiah, 
and attaehss toO»likldvlSb|^^ to the peculiar doctrines 
of (%ifolisi&%iid^ Sfoleh, indeed, he aj^ars grossly 
to hAvwmisa#nii^^ If has been remarked by p^ 
fotisi! QmSeai^ wfolle no commentator deserve to bs 
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preferxed to Bramus aod Grotias, whoever makes use of 
their writiogs should ,^ awaie that is treadmgon 
5re overspread with (faithless ashes.’’ His Sociniao per- 



s^w^.-r-^Damnport ; Clissold ; Jffmd. Buck* 

GEOSVENOB, (Benjamin, D. D^) was born in X,on- 
don, Jan. 1, 1675. From a very early period he was 
the subject of deep and abiding impressions of- religion, 
and resolved upon dedicating himself to the service of 
God and his church. For this purpose he pursued a liberal 
course of study. 

Mr. Grosvenor entered upon his public ministry in the 
year 1099. Soon after tins he was chosen to succeed Mr. 
Slater, as pastor of the EresbyierJan congregation in Crosby 
.square. To this charge he was ordained July 11, 1704 ; 
and the success of his ministry was apparent in raising 
the church to a douiisbing state, in which it continued 
for many years. 

The popularity of Mr. Grosvenor as a preacher, his 
solid jud^ient, added to a lively imagination, his grace- 
ful elocution, and fervent devotion, occasioned his being 
appointed to take a part in several important lectures 
which were then carrying on in the metroiiolis. In 1730, 
the university of Edinburgh presented himj uneoUcitodly, 
with the honorary degree of doctor in divinity y . j,He can- 
tinned to discharge the ministerial functions till the year 
1749, when the infirmities of age compelled him to relin- 
quish his pastoral office, having been a preacher half a 
century. He died on the 27th of October, 1758, at Uie 
age of cigbty-three. . . 

A catalogue of his published pieces, amounting to about 
thirty in number, may be found in Wilson^s Histoi^ of 
IhSsSenling Churches. As an author, he ia peculiaily^ac- 
ceptahle, for the devotional spirit which pervades, his 
works, as well as for his ingenious remarks, and bis ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the history of the church. jPivt. 
XHss. Mag* vol, Chris, Btog. 

GBOVE. The use of groves for religious worship, is 
generally supposed to have been os ancient as the^potri- 
archal ages •, for we ore informed, that ^‘ Abrdiam. taunt- 
ed a grove in Beersheba, and called there on the name of 
the Lord,” Gen. 21: 33. The reason and origin of plant- 
ing sacred groves i.s variously conjectured; some imagin- 
ing it was only hereby ititended to render the service more 
agreeable to the worshippers, by the pleasantness of the 
shade ; ■whereas others suppose it was to invite the pre- 
sence of the gods. The one or the other of these reasons, 
in the case of idolaters, seem to be intimated in Hosea ; 

They burn incense under oaks, and poplars, and elms, 
because the shade thereof is good,” Hosea *4: 13. Othens 
conceive their worship wa.s performed in the midst of 
groves, because the gloom of such a place is apt to strike 
a religious awe upon the mind ; or else, bemuse such 
dark concealments suited the lewd mysteries of their 
idolatrous worship. Another conjecture, which seems as 
probable as any, is, that this practice began with the wor- 
ship of demons, or departed souls. It was an anctent 
custom to bury the dead under trees, or in woods» De- 
borah -was buried under an oak, near Bethel,” (Genesis 
3.5: 8.) and the Ixnies of Saul and Jonathan under a tree 
at .labesh, 1 Samuel 31; 13. Now an imagifiatfoii- pre- 
vailing among the heathen, that the souls of the deceasied 
hover about their graves, or at least delight t© visit their 
deaxl bodies, the idolaters, who paid divine honors to the 
souU of their departed heroes, erected images and altars 
for their worship in the same groves whero they were 
buried ; and from thence it grew into a custom afterward 
to plant groves, and build temples, near the tombs of de- 
parted heroes, (2 Kings 23: 15, 16.) and to surround their 
temples and altars with groves and trees ; and these sa- 
cred groves being constantly furnished with the images 
of the heroes or gods that were worshipped in themT a 

randan idol came to be used as ctmvertiWe terms, 

23: 6. The use of them was therefore forlnddcn 
, Deat. 16: 21, 1^: 2, 3, 13, U.^Watsm. 

' (HtiiraT,) a leam6d"Mivme among the Eaidish 

Mmmt lt*as born at Taunton, im SomersetAire 
16685 and, at fourteen years of age, being 


possessed^pf a sufficient stock of f^assic^ Utc^ture, he 
went ihropgli a coarse cif^acadeiafoal Jearnmg under the 
raverend Mr. <# tounfou, ,wbo was |br many 

yeai^aat of a ^oprishiuf .pmsadeaiy. Soon after 

his .beginning to preacti ha mam^; and at. the age of 
on the death of his ti^, Mr. Warren^ was 
chosen stjK^e^kiia in the nt Taunton. The 

{kovineefopt assigned, him was, othtes and pneumatolo- 
gy ; andke coi^^iM^ed a sysiem. iu ead^ His concern in 
the academy obUging him to a 'residence in Taunton, he 
preached for eighteen years^« two email congregations in 
the neighborjg^. lu,J7Q8, .he cogiihenced author, by a 
piece entitled The Eegulation of Piversions drawn 
^ for the use of his pupils. In 1716 he published An 
Essay towards a Demonstration of . tkm goal’s Immortal- 
ity.” About 1719, when those angry disputes relating to 
the Tiinity unhappi% diisided the Pijesbyterians,. and when 
^ animosities were^nariM so high as to produce excom- 
mnnications, 4ec«) Groye’s moderate conduct was 
such as drew on the oensiires,fnd displeasure of some 
of his own persuasion : the reasooa for to moderate con- 
duct are mentioned iitkia Easay on the Terms of Chris- 
tian Cormnurndn.” ..s ... ^ 

In47^,,jhc loBt>his pawner Ip to academy, the Bev. 
Mr. iiaiii#8 ;.and was npwphliito so take the students in 
divinity under hfs direietio%. He confined himself to no 
system in divinity, but directed his pupils to the best wri- 
ters on ^natural amd revealed reUgion, and an impartial 
consideration the chief controversies therein. He like- 
wise succeeded Mr. James in his pastoral charger at Pull- 
wood, near Taunton, in which he continued till his death. 
In 1730, he published The evidence of our Savior’s Re- 
surrection considered;” and, the same year, “Some 
Thoughts, concerning the Proof of a future State, from 
Reason.”' In 1732, he printed “A Discourse* concerning 
the Nature and Design of the Lord’s Sapper,” where be 
set that institution in the same light as bishop Hoadly. 
In 1731, he published without his name, wWom the 
first Spring of Action isir the Deity,” which was animad- 
vwted on, as to some particulars, .by Mr. Balguy, who, 
however, allowed dsacomae in general to abound witli 
.sdhd remarks and souad reasonings. In 1736,topublish- 
etl “ A Discourse on saving Fakh.” Tl*e same year he 
met with an affiiction, whi^ gave him .an opportunity of 
showing the strength of hiq Christian patience and resig- 
nation ; this was to deothlof his wife ; and a little more 
than a year after this he died himself, February 27, 1737-8. 
After his death, came out by subscription, his “ Posthumous 
Works^” 1740, m four volumes, octavo. The character 
of Mr. Grove may, in a great measure, be collected from 
the account we have gtveii of his life. It was,>n every 
respect, excellent and amiable. As a preacher, also, he 
wa.s admired and esteeowd.-^Jfcwes’ Chris. Biog. 

GBYNJEDS, (SmaiT)) an eminent Protestant theolo- 
gian, was bom, in 1493,aLVeringen, in Swabia; was pro- 
fessor of Greek at Heidelberg, and theology at Basil ; was 
the friend of Luther, Melancthon, and Erasmus ; and died 
in 1541. The last five books which we possess of Livy 
were discovered by Gryneeos, in a monastery at Lorach. 
Bibliander c|^ed him “an incompaiable man, in whom 
every Chrlsnan grace and virtue, witli all learning ami 
politeness, ,seemf^ to have token up their habitation.” 
Middleton, vot i. lAQ.^D&oenport. 

GRyNJEUS, (John James, D. D.,) an eminent Swiss 
divine, was bom at Berh, in 1540, of pious parents, 
and was educated at the university. Jn 1550, he began 
to preach. In 1564, he was made doctor in divinity, and 
in 1565, succeeded his father in the pastoral char^ at 
Rontela. Ho coincided with Zuingltus in his views of 
the Lord’s sunper, wtoh lost him many of his Lutheran 
friends, in 1575, however, he was called toBasB as the- 
ological professor, where he was happily instrumental in 
uniting to Lutheran and ZainMtaw caches, apd was 
exceedingly useful. Tiro years he lectured at Hktolbcrg 
for prince Cassimirfe, but on the death of Bcuhsor, he sne- 
ceeded Win in the paktonri otfice at Basil, wheiu he re* 
mahied the vest nf htsiife; His gredt leaming-nnd 
drew frav%llef«^frum aE fwtss to idtrit htm. Hisgueat vnt 
was tempered .^HAwna jumark- 

ably patient u»^r ^toongs; Micii to semagsd only by 
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Chmtii^ mlenee, and regarded not the TefHKwushes^ftnen, 
if his Master «ould Inr any means be glorified in bis ser- 
mons and writings. The number of his published works 
is fourteen, among which is an Eeetesiastieal History. 
In his old ageyHhaving lost bis wife, children, and friends, 
and being a gmt sufierer in body^ he siistained all >witk 
admirable patience. He would ofien say, To die in 
Christ is sweet, but to dse in him is sweeter. At the last 
day we shaH have lasting vol. ii, 

GUAKDIAN ANGEL. (See AnoEL;) 

GUEBBES. ^SeeGAua.> 

GUELPHS, ecm ^^iMeUinesi two religio-poUtical factions 
of the thirteenth century, which filled Italy with civil wars 
and blood. The fi>rmer took part with the pope, the latter 
with the empefoTj' Mfskmm^s E. H. vol. iii: p. 180 j JSa- 
ctj. Perth . — W&kam. , ^ 

GUEST. Gospel hearers are likened to guests; at 
Christ’s invitation by his ministers, or others, they come 
to his ordinanoes, professing to feed with him on fais full- 
ness, Matt. 22: 11^ The Chaldeans were guests bidden 

to the Lord’s oacrifiee^ he raised them'' up and enabled 
them to execute his vengeance ; and- ^y satiated their 
own pride and covetousness in murdering and spoiling 
the Jews, and nations mound, Zeph. 1: 7. — Bronm* 

GUIDE. Glod is a gmde ; he directs the iimtionfi of all 
his creatures, (Job 36; 22.) and, by his word, opirit, and 
providence, he directs his pe(^. in their proper course, 
and comforts them under their troidtlhs, iW. 4^ 10. A 
tot husband is called a gthde of youth ; (fbov. 2; 17.) so 
God was to the Hebrews, Jer. 3: 4. — Brmn. 

GUILT ; the state of a person justly ch^ed with a 
crime ; a consciousness of having done amiss ; liability 
to punishment. — Htnd. Buck. 

GUILTY j chargeable with crimes that expose to pun- 
ishment, Gen. 42: 21. He that ofiSsnds in one point is 
guilty of all ; of breaking'all the commandments of God; 
he tramples on the authority which establishes, and fails 
of thset love which fulfils the whole law, James 2: 10. An 
unworthy partaker of -the Lord’s supper is guilty of the 
body md-blmd of the Lord ; he is chargeable with the horrid 
crime of crucifying Christ afirehh, anAofiering the highest 
indignity to his perseir and righteousness, represented by 
the symbols of that ordinance, 1 Cor. 11: 27. — Bromi. 

GULF. The mat gfdf fixetl between Abraham and the 
rich man, may denote the great distaAoe between heaven 
and hell, and the irremovable hindrances of coming from 
one to the other, Luke 16: 26. — Brown. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, king of Sweden, the grand- 
son of Gustavus Vasa, was born in 1594, and succeeded 
10 the crown at the age of seventeen. The first eighteen^ 
years of his reign were employed in ameliorating the ritn- 
ation of his subjects, and in bringing to a glorious con- 
clusion a war in which his country was involved with 
Denmark, Russia, and Poland. In IfiSO, he entered upour 
a still more heroic career. For the noble, purpose of 
rescuing the Protestants of Germany from the tjrranny of 
the house of Austria, he led into the empire an army of 
sixty thousand men. In 1631, and 1632, be defeated Til- 
ly, near Leipsie, and on the banks of the Lech f but, in 
1638, and on the Ifidi of November, he fell, in tfie mo- 
ment of victory, at the battle of Lutzen. To the virtues 
of a man Gustavus joined the talents of a coll9^fBalate 
general. He was a lover of learning, humane, equitable, 
generous, and pious ; and even the most si^ndid success^ 
es never prompted him to deviate firom his wonted sioi- 
plictty of manners, and moderation of conduct Bewenport. 


GUYON, (Jane Boutier ue la Motte,) a French lady 
who became celebrated through her religious enthuriasnii 
was born, in 1648, at Angers, and was left a widow at the 
age of twenty-eight. Her mind had naturally a strong 
devotional te^ency- It has new healed by meditation ; 
and, misled by 4he bishop of Geneva and two monks, 
she was taught to believe that heaven destined her for an 
extraordinary mission. For > five years she * wandered 
about, preaching her doettines. During that period she 
puMished her Short and easy Method of Praying j and 
The Song of Songs interpreted according to its mystical 
Sense. The system of quietism which she taught, and 
which was first imagined in Spain by Michael Moli- 
nos, excited the attention of the French clergy, and drew 
upon her a long persecutioi^ in which Bossuet was a prin- 
cipal actor, Fenelon in vain espoused her cause. After 
having been confined in the Bastile and various prisons, 
she was liberated in 170^ and she died at Blois, in 1719. 
"Her works occupy thirty-nine volumes, and are now al- 
most forgotten. Some of her poems have been translated 
by Cowper — Davenport ; Douglas ; Jones'^ Chris. Biog. 

GUYSE, (John D. D.,) was born at Hertford, in 1680, 
of pious parents. Being religiously educated, God was 
pleased to call him early by his grace, and he became a 
meml)er of the di.ssefiting church, in Hertford, at the age 
of fourteen. His views being directed to the ministry, 
he diligently studied te prepare himself for usefulness. He 
entered into the lioly work at the age of twenty, as assist- 
ant to Mr. Haworth, who soon after dying, Mr. Guyse 
was chosmi to succeed him as pastor of the church at 
Hertford."^ Here he labored with much acceptance and 
usefulness, refusing many pressing invitations lo remove, 
and guarding his flock especially against Arian sentiments, 
aMhat time prevalent in the west of England; until his 
health failing, his physician.s recommended a change of 
air and situation. He accordingly accepted an invitation 
to remove to London, as successor to Rev. Matthew 
Clarke. Here his sphere of usefulness was enlarged, and 
his„worth became widely known as a scholar, Christian, 
and divine, la 1732, the university of Aberdeen conferred 
on him the degree of D. D. He published many sermons, but 
his great wcM’k is Ms Paraphrase on the New Testament, 
which has been generally approved as % very judicious 
work. He wap- much beloved by those who knew him 
for the benevolence of his dispositibn. He made con- 
science of devoting a tenth part of his income to charita- 
ble uses. He died November 22, 1761, at the age of 
eighty. His lost words were, Oh my God, thou who 
hast always been vdih me, them w ilt not leave me Bless- 
ed are they whose confidence is equally evangelical Mid* 

dleton^ vol. iv. p. 374. 

GYMNQSOPHISTS, i. e. naked philosophers ; so call- 
ed, Ijecause they wore no more clothing than they found 
needful for decency and convenience. They were of tw'o 
parties, Indian and Ethiopian. The former were a sort 
of wild philosophers ; some of whom were, probably, 
Brahmans ; others, hermits and devotees. The Ethiopi- 
ans are said to have discharged ^ sacred functions in the 
manner of the Egyptian priests. They had colleges and 
disciples of difievent classes. 

The Gymnosophists were remarkable for contempt of 
death, and are said to have practised suicide in the most 
ifoliberate manner, by casting themselves into the flames ; 
it is probable this, however, was an act of devotion to 
their idols, and with a view to merit immortality. En* 
field^s Philos, vd. i. 66, 96.^WiUmns. 


H. 


HABADIM ; a subdivision, of the Jewish sect of Chasi* go through ^ aigiis wllhout the use of the element, and 
dial, fitoded by tMA Seiomon, in the govemment of consider duty to disemge themselves as much as 

Mohiltef. They may not improperly be termed the « Jew- possUfle fleom matt^ because of its tendency to clog the 
a« their distingui^ing peouharity tonstste mind iikiite ascent to the Supreme Source of Intelligence, 
in the tejection of eaetemal forms, and the .complete ubon- In prayer make im>< use of words, but simply place 
tfonmteH of themhid to ^ffo8tI|ct^on and oonteoiplation. thems^s% tfoi attitude of supplication, and exercise 
fssread of the baptfisms cujstomhry timemg the lews, they tbemsehres in mental ^acalations.-lf//w//. Buck. 
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BABABI107K ; t of die ttibe of Simeon. He 

is said to hate piofiected aboat B. C. 605, and to have 
been aUte at the tinsel the dcslmction of Jerusalem by 
NibiicdMdiMEaf . It hs generally believed that he remmn* 
ed and idnid in Jndea. The principal predictions oontain* 
ed m dits book) nre, the destruction of Jerusalein, and the 
captivity of the Jews by the Chaldeans or Babylonians : 
their deliverance from the oppreaw*^at the appointea 
tiwh and the total ruin of the Babylonian empire. The 
promise of the Messiah is conhrmed,* ^the ovemding 
providence of God is asserted ; and the concluding prayer, 
or rather hymn, recounts the wmiders which God had 
wrooght for his people, when he led them from Egypt 
into C^anaan, and expresses the most perfect confidence m 
the fulfilment of bis promises^ The style of Habakknk is 
highly poetical, and the hymn in the third chapter is per- 
haps unrivalled for sublimity, simplicity, and power. — 
Watson. 

HABEHGEON. (See Anns, IHiniTARV.) 

HABIT ; a peculiar power and facility of doing any 
thing, acquired by frequent repetition of the same action. 
It is distinguished from custom. Custom respects the ac- 
tion ; habit the actor. By custom we mean a frequent reit- 
eration of the same act ; and 1^ habit the effect that custeih 
has on the mind or body. Man,^’ as one observes, is 
a bundle of habits. T^re are ha^ of mduatry) nUcfu* 
tion, vi§plance, advertency ; of a prompt obedienee to the 
judgment occurring, or of yielding to the first impulse of 
pas^n; of apprehending, methodizing, reasbaing; of 
vanity, melanclmly, fretfulness, su^icion, covetousness, 
dec. In a word, there Is ndt a quality or function, either 
of body or mind, which does not feel the infiueime of this 
great law of animated natureJ’ To cure evil habits, we 
should be as early as we can in our application, prindfm 
obsta ; to cross and mortify the incliuation by a frequent 
and obstinate |»'actice of me cmitrary virtue. To form 
good habits, we should get our mindq well stored with 
knowledge ; associate with the wisest and best men; re- 
flect much on the ideasure good habits are productive jiff ; 
and, above all, simiicate the Hivine IBeing for direction 
and assistance. Maimes's Bl. of Orit. ch. xiv. vol. i.; 
Qtove's Mor. PhU. vol..i. p. 143 j PeH^s M&r.-Pkil. vol. 

i. p. 46 j Jortm m Bad Habits^ ser. 1, vol. iii. ; Reid m the 
Active PomrSf p. U7; Cogwt on the Pifssiims, p. 235; 
Buckminster^ s Sermons ; Ta^ on Character ; Chalmers on 
the Intellectual and Moral CortsUtutioit of Man. — Head. Bgek. 

HABITATION. God is the habitatien of his people : 
in him they find the most del^htful rest, safety, ana 
comfort, Ps. 91: 9, Justice and judgment are the habita- 
tion or establishment of God’s throne ; all his royal acts are ^ 
founded on justice and judgment ; he takes pleasure to 
execute them ; and being executed on our Redeemer, they 
became the foundation of his exercise of mercy, and per- 
formance of his promises to us ; by his righteous distnbu* : 
tion of rewards and punishments, 1^ aupporta thu lumor 
of his character, Ps. 89; 14. The land of Canaan, the 
city of Jerusalem, the tabernacle and temple, heaven and 
the heart of the saints, are represented as the hoAitabum of 
God ; there he did or does signally show himself present, 
work by his power, or bestow his favor and iimitence, 

Exod, 15:2. Ps. 132:6, 13. 
Eph. 2: 22. Eternity is represented as his habHatiem:} he 
IS eternal m a manner no other is, nor does his dBOMtion 
mcrease as that of angels and men, Isa. 67: 15. die in- 
hmiied the prai^s of Israel ; he dwelt in the temifle when 
they praised ; he owns, Reserves, is the object of, and 
^ w praises of his people, Ps. 22: 3.— Bmwi. 

^ • (Bress.) The dress of Oriental nafions, to 

which the inspired writers often allude, has tmdersfone 
almost no change from the earliest times. Their stuffs 
were fabricated of v^ous materials; but wool was gen- 

camds, and even of horses, was maniifiMUured for c^rser 

eep^Uy fiir sackcloth, wlueh tbev won in 
«M»«riiKnnuBg and distress. Sackok>th.af hbek snet^ 

*“T“T ■’ ***" 

fif wwh bemg reckoned more.suitable to the 
emmmihsm M wwur, than the finer and mratt 
mbask tho hair of while goft supplied. 
TW/S k adouded dkyls represented, tn 


me bold figmwtrve taguage of Bcripliife, aa^oyuned with 
emmcloth and tdaekness, .uli# cplor and di^ ef persons in 
afflmtiou. In Egypt aUd %da> may wore also ^ liire 
ccfllon aiiAhyssii^ f^hably fine muallii from India) (in 
Hebrew bsmabs^) the finest ciolh known to the ancsrelSa In 
Cmman, pesaowiuif distincttou were dressed in fine linen 
of Egypt ; and^ aceodliag to some authors, in silk, and 
rich cloth, shaded with tbe choieegt colors, uc, as the Vul- 
gals calls it, wim finllhered work) ^breidered with gold. 
The beauty of their ckahes consifiaed in the fineness and 
color of the stuffs ; and it seems, the «aolor most in use 
among the Isfgelttes, an well as anmi# the Greeks and 
Romans, was white, not inqmxted and improved by the 
dyer’s a.rt, but the sietive color of the The gimeral 

use of this color seems to be i«oogtnsed.hy Bcdomon in his 
direction : Let thy garments be aluuqm^ile,” Eccles. 
94 8. . But gamenisni file native color of the wocd were 
not confined to the lower exfiers ; the^r were also in great 
esteem among persons ef superior station^ and are particu- 
Mly valued in Scripture, as tfie emblcBi of knowledge 
and piirity, gladness and victory, grace and glory. The 
priests iff ware habited in Mack ; a ccder which ap- 
pears to have been peraliar to tli^iuiiselves, and which few 
others In those ccmntriei^^XG^'iaRmniers, would choose 
to wW. * Hue was a color in great esteem among the 
Jews, and^llier Oriental uatioiis. The robetof the efhod, ' 
in the gofgeoas dre.s8 of the htgh-priest, was made all of 
Mue ; it was a prooiineiit odor in the sumptuous hangings 
of the tabeniacw ; and the whole people of Israel were re- 
quired to put a frmge of blue utou the border <ff their 
garments, and on the fringe. a riband of the same color. 
The palace of Ahhstterus,.the king of Persia, was furnish- 
ed with curtains of this color, on a pavement of. red, and 
bhte, and white marble; a proof that it was not less 
dsteemed in Persia than on the Jordan. And from Eze- 
kidl we learn, fiiat the Assyrian nobles were habited in 
robes of this color : She doated on the Assyrians her 
neighbors, which were efothed with bhie,. captains and 
rulers, alt of them desirable youngjnen.” 

2. The Jewish nobles and conrtters, upon great and 
solemn occasions, appeared in scarlet rebes, dyed, not as 
at promt with mad^, arilh cccdiinaM, er wiiii any mo- 
dern tincture, but with a riirub, whose berries give an 
orient tinge to the Moth. Crimson or vennilion, a color, 
as the name imports, from the blood of the worm, was 
used in the tempie of Sedoman, and by many parsons of 
the first qaality ; sometimes they wore mrple, the most 
sublime 01 alt earthly colors, says .Mr. Harmer, having 
the.gaudlxiess of red, of which it retains a shade, softened 
^wifii the gravity of blue. This was chiefly dyed at Tyre, 
and wae suppom to take the tiacture from the liquor of a 
shell-fish, anciently found in the adjacent sea; fiioagh 
Mr. Bruce, in his Travda, inclines to the opinion, that 
the nxurex, or purple fish at Tyre, was only a concealment 
of their knowledge of cochineal, as, if the whole city of 
Tyte had wp^eA to nothing else but fishing, they would 
not have colored twmity yards of cloth ia a year. The 
children of wealthy and noble frtmllies were dressed in 
vestments ef difibrent colors. This marie of distinction 
may fig traced to the patriarchal ; Ibir Joseph was 
arrayed, by his indulgent and impnident father, in a coat 
of reanv cMore. A rube of dtvein' ct^ors was anciently 
reserved for the kin^’ daughters who were virgins ; and 
in one of these was Tamar, the virgin daughter of David, 
arrayed, when she was met by her brother. 

3. In our region of' the world, the. fitshian ia In a state 
of almost daily feictUaiion, and different faMiions are not 
unfrequenily.seen contending for the superiority ; hut in 
the East, where the people are by no means given to 
change, the fegm of 4eir garments continues nearly the 
same from one idle to another. The greater part of their 
clothes are long and^flowiag, loosely cast about the body, 
consisting only of a large mece of cloth, in fiie cutting 
and sewing ef iriiteh vrey Me art or industry ia^oqfdoy* 
ed. Iheyhaveiumwdil^iyMgiacelh^ 

and, are better adapled la fire buxaring Mixnares af A^n* 
From the ekiifisrity aC^ttheif ferm, am their hresf adapt^ 
tion to the .&e. same dolhes might ha wevn,.auUi 
equal ease ami convenkmoiivl^ many difibrem pemons* 
The cbifirea fitoee Bhilai whm Samson daw at 
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required no altering to fit hie nempanions j nor 
the robe of Jonathan, to anewer his friend.. The arts of 
weaving and ihliing seem to have been disdncT occupa- 
tions in Israel,, from a very^ remote period, in ooniseqtience 
of the Various and skilful operatitnui which wSre neces- 
sary to bring their studs to a suitable degree of perfection ; 
but when tW weaver and the fuller Had finished their 
part, the labor was nearlv el an end ; no distinct artisan 
was necessary to make them into clothes j every family 
8Cem.s to have made their own. Sometimes, however, 
this part of the work was performed in the loom ; for they 
bad the art hf weaving robes with sleeves aU of one 
piece : of this fetnd was the coat which our Savior wore 
^ring his abode with men. The loose dresses of tliese 
countries, when the arm is lifted up, espose its whole 
lengthy to this eircamstance the prophet Isaiah, tufers : 
*< To whom is the arm of the Lord revealed that is, un- 
covered ; who observes that he is exerting the arm of 
his power? . 

4. The chosen people were not allowed to wear clothes 
of any thatetials or <orm they chose j they were fei4>idden 
by their law to wear a guftnent m wooUenaad linen. 
This law did not prevent them feom wearing many dide- 

^ rent substances together, but* only these two ; nor did the 
prohibition extend to the wod of camels and gpots, (for 
the hair of these animals ^thgr'^called by the same name,) 
but only to that of sheep, it was lawful for any man 
who saw an Israelite dressed in suoh a garment tOifall 

* upon him and put him to death. In the' ^nion of Mai- 
monides, this was principally intended as a preservative 
from idolatry ; for the heathen priests of those times wore 
such mixed garments of woollen and linen, in the super- 
stitious hope, it was imagined, of having the beneficial 
influence of some lucky conjunction of the planets of 
stars, to bring down a blessing upon their sheep and their 
flax. The second restraint referred to the sexes, of which 
one was not to wear ihe'dress appropriated to the other. 
This practice is said to be ^an abomination to the Lord : 
which critics suppose refers to some idolatrous custom, of 
which Moses and the prophets always spoke in terms of 
the utmost abhorrence. Nothing, iudeod, was* more com* 
mon among the heathen, in the wordtip of some of their 
false deities,- than for the males to assist in women’s 
clothes, and the females in the dress appropriated to men ; 
in the worship ‘of Venus, in particular, the women ap- 
peared before her in armor, and the men in women’s ap- 
parel ^ and thus the, words literally run in the original 
Scriptures, “ Women shall not put on the armor of a 
man, nor a man the stole -of a woman,” Bbt whatever 
there may be in these observations, it is certain that, if 
there were no distinction of sexes msede by their habits, 
there would be danger of involving mankind in all man- 
ner of licentiousness and impurity. * 

5. The aneteat Jews very seldom wore any covering 
upon the head, except when they were in mourning, or 
worshipping in the temple, or in the synagogue. To pray 
with the head covered, was, in their estimation, a higher 
mark of respect for the majesty of heaven, as it indicated 
the conscious^ unworthiness of the suppliant to lift up 
his eyes in the divine presence. To guard themselves 
flrom the wind or thq storm, or feom the still more fatal 
stroke of the sunbeam, to which the general custom of 
walking bareheaded particularly exposed them, they 
wrapped their heads in their mantles, or tipper gammnts. 
But during their long captivitv in Babylon, the Jews be- 
gan to wear turbans, in compllaiice with the customs of 
their conquerors ; for Daniel informs uu, that his three 
friends were cast into the fierv furnace with their hats, 
cr, os the term should be rendered, their turbansi^ It is 

howevdr, improbable, that the bulk of the nation con- 
linued' to fellow their ancient custom | mud that the com- 
phanee j^vailed only among those Jews who wete con- 
nected with the Babylonish eoun f for many t^ea after 
that, we find Amioehas Epiphanes introducing the baldts 
and feohioas of the Gtemaiis among the Jews j and as 
the history of the Maccabees rplaites^ he brot^t the chief 
oiing men under his subjeetiOB, and made them wear a 
at, or tnibaa. Their legs, feom the knee down, were ge^ 
newfiybare, though perammof great dignity worn long 
and flowing robes ; (Bev. Is IS.) and liiey never wore 


any thkig upon file feet, but soles fastened in diff erent 
ways, according to the taste or fancy of the wearer. (See 
SBOS.^Watson; Calm€i f Jones. 

, HACHlLAii j a mountain about ten miles south of Je- 
richo, where Pavid concealed himself from Saul, i Sam. 
23: 19. Jona8ian Maccabaeus built here the castle of 
Mas8ada.-*-CaI»M^. 

HADAD, son to the king of East Edom, was carried 
into Egypt by his ISalher’s servants, when Joab, general 
of David’s troops, extirpated the males of Edom. Hadad 
was then a child. The king of Egypt gave him a house, 
lands, mud every necessary subsistence, and married him 
to the sister of Tahpenes, his queen. By her he had a 
son, named Genubath, whom queen Tahpenes educated 
in Pharaoh’s boose With the king’s children. Hadad be- 
ing informed that Dsavid was dead, and that Joab was 
“kiUed, desired leave to return into his own country. Pha- 
raoh wished to detain him, but at last permitted his return 
to Edom. Here he began to raise disturbances agaipst 
Solomon but the Scripture does not mention particulari:. 
Josephus says, that Hadad did not return to Edom till 
long after the death of David, when Solomon’s affairs be- 
gan to decline, by reason of bis impieties. He also ob- 
serves, that, not oeing able to engage the Edomites to re- 
volt, b^use of the strong garrisons which Solomon bad 
placed there, Hadad got together such people as were 
willing, and carried them to Razon, then in rebellion 
against Hadadezer, king of Syria. Razon received Ha- 
dad with joy, and assisted him in conquering part of Sy- 
ria, where he reigned, and from whence he insulted So- 
lomon’a territories . — IVatson . ^ 

HADADEZER j king of Zobah, a country which ex- 
tended from Libanus to the Orontes, whom David defeat- 
ed, 2 Sam. 8: 3, B. C. 1044 — Cahntt 

HADES, (Gr. from privative, and idein^ to see ;) the 
inmsihle worlds or Uie ]^ace of the departed, in the inter- 
mediate state, prknvto the resurrection. The corresponding 
term in Hebrew is Sheot, which is derived from the root 
sketet to demand^ in^n ; and either signifies the place 
with respect to which it may be asked, “ Man giveth up 
the ghost, and where is he ?” (Job 14: 10.) or the insatiable 
receptacle which crieth Gwe, gitte, and never saith, It is 
enough, Prov. 30: 15, 16. Both word.* Sheol and Msdes 
are em^oyed to express the state of the dead, in its most 
comprehensive point of view ; including the grave as 
the invisible residence of the body, and the world of spi- 
rits as the invisible abode of the soul. At other times 
they are used, either of the one or the other, taken sepa- 
rately. They are often very improperly rendered hell 
in our common version ; the instances being comparative- 
ly few in which the words have the accessory signification 
of the place of punishment. In other passages the term 
grave is too limited a rendering. The reader must judge 
from the context, and all the circumstances of the case, 
in which acceptation the words are to be taken. 

> Tliat the Hebrews ordinarily understood something be- 
yond the grave by the term Sfieal, is evident from the cir- 
cumstance, that the common name for that receptacle of 
the human b(^y is Ke ^ ; so that when in any given in- 
stance they did apply it in this sense, it was only designst- 
ing a part for the whole. It was the state in which the 
aged patriarch expected to meet his deceased son, (Gen. 
37: 36.) into which the flithers had entered, and whither 
thipir posterity were removed at death to join their society, 
Gen. 26: 8. 35: 29. 49: 29. Dettt. 32: 60. In all these 
p^sages, the being gathered to one’s people,” is spoken 
of as something distinct from mere buiial j and, indeed, 
IB me cases of Abraham and Moses, it is obvious, that, in 
such a senM, no phrase can be more incongruous, since 
for^ h^ no in the cave of Machpelah, Sarah 
temg ^ m^yondivioual who as yet had h^n buried in 
It ; and ^ of ^e latter, the children of Israel 

were profeundiy i^pfeiant. To his people he certainly 
was not galha^^ if % thophra.^ be meant that his body 
in hta lintRy frave. It has justly been oh-, 
served that JSTadiar, and Ihh corresponding Hebrew word 
Skesf, are at waya singular, in meaning as well as in. form, 
f is often j^ural. The former never ad- 

the mmeasivo urononns, being the recept^Je of all 
the dead, and therefore incapable of approprialioi\ to 
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divkiuals ; the latter frequently does. Where the disposal 
of the body or corpse is spoken of, ' taphos, or some equi- 
valent term, is the name of its repository. When men- 
tion is made of the spirit after death, its abode is called 
Hades. CampbeWs Dissert. No. vi.j Dwighfs Tktohgy ; 
Prof. Stuart^ s EtegHiral Essat/.*! ; Whitman's Leiters to a 
Universalist ; and the Controversy of Messrs. Balfour^ Hud- 
sort, and Cooke. — Hend. Buck. (See Hell.) 

HALGEE j the title of a Mohammedan who performs a 
pilgrimai^e to Meeea ; n religious act which every ortho= 
(lox Mu.'^sulman is directed to do once in his life. It is also 
the name of the celebration which lakes place on the ar- 
riv%al of tlic caravan of pilgrim.s at Mecca. — Hend. Buck. 

HA Dll), or CHAjnn; a city of Benjarain, (Ezra. 2: 33. 
Nchem. 7: 37.) probably the Adita or Adiadaof Josephus, 
and of 1 Mac. 12: 38. 13: 3, in Sephela, or in the plain^ 
of Judah. — Calmet. 

HADBACH, or Aura ; a city mentioned by Zechariah, 
9; 1.) who denounced dreadful threatenings against it. 
’tolemy tiotices a city called Adra. It could not be far 
from Damascus ; for Zechariah calls Damascus the bul- 
wark, defence, and confidence of Hadrach. — Calmet. 

TliERf^TICO GOMBIJRENDO ; a writ which, in Eng- 
land, anciently lay against a heretic, who, having once 
been convicted of heresy by his bishop, and having abjur- 
ed it, afterwards falling into it again, or into some other, 
IS ihereu[>on committed to the secular power. By 2 Henry 
IV. cap. 15, the diocesan alone, without the intervention 
of a .synod, might convict of heretical tenets j and unless 
the convict abjured his opinions, or if after abjuration he 
relapsed, the sheriff was bound ex officio, if required by 
the bishop, to commit the unhappy victim to the flames, 
without waiting for the consent of the crown. This writ 
remained in force, and was ncluafly executed on two 
Baptists, in the seventh year of El Isabel h, and on two 
Arians in the ninth of James I. — Htnd. Buck. 

HALF-WA V COVENANT ; a sclieme adopted by the 
Congregational churches of New England, in lfl57 — 1662, 
in order to extend the privilege.s of church membership 
and infant bajHism beyond the pale of actual ‘communi- 
cants at the Lord’s table. 

An opinion at this time began to prevail, that all jiersons 
bajitized in infancy, not scandalous iu life nor formally 
excommunicated, ought to be considered members of the 
church, 111 nil respects except the right of partaking 
tliP Lord’s supper, for which evidence of regeneration 
was still generally held to be a requisite qualification. 
The proposal of .so great an innovation on the principles 
and jiractices of the first .settlers, us would be- expected, 
met with a dccidej ('pposition ; and a contest arose which 
oecasioiicd great agitation in all the New England colo- 
niCvS, cs])erially in Connecticut and Massachusetts. At 
length, 111 If);)?, the court of Massachusf’tts advised to a 
general eoiineil ; and sent letters to the .other courts, sig- 
nifying tlieir opinion. Tlu* general court of Connecticoii 
acecdeil to the, proposal, and appointed four delegates tp 
the proposed council. Thc.se with the delegates from Mas- 
sachusetts convened at Boston, in June, 1657. The ques- 
tions submitted to tins council were .seventeen m number', 
most of them relating to b;ipusm and church member- 
ship. Their ileterminaiion was m substance, that all bap- 
tized ptMsous ought to be ronsidered members of Ihe 
church, under its di.scipjine, and to be admitted to all Us 
privileges except a participation of the coiniiuuiion. 

The clu) relics were inflamed in.sleud of being reconciled 
by this decision. The general court of Massachusetts 
therclore, in 1062, appointed a synod of all the ministers 
of that colony, to deliberate and decide on two questions : 
of which the most deeply interesting w^as, Who are the 
SUBJECTS Of BAVTISM ?” Tlieir answer to the question con- 
cerning baptism, w'hieh, as they viewed it, iiiv'olved that 
of church membership, was substantially the sam% as 
that given by the council m 1057. They were not unani- 
mous however : several learned and pious men protesting 
against the decision, w^hich w'as drawn up in the following 
propositions : — 

« 1. They that according to Scripture are members of 
the visibly churchy are the subjects of baptism. 

** 2. The members of the visible church, according to 
Scripture, are confederate, visible believers in particular 


churches, and their infant seed, i. e. children in minority, 
whose next parents one or both are in covenant. 

** 3. The infant seed of confederate visible believers are 
members of the same church with their parents, and when 
grown up are personally under the w^atch, discipline, „ and 
^vemment of that church. 

4. Those adult persons are not therefofe to be admit- 
ted to full commimioft, merely because they are and con- 
tinue members, Without suitable qualifications, as the word 
of God reqnireth thereunto. 

^‘5. Church members who -were admitted in minority, 
understanding the doctrine of faith, and prfblicly profess- 
ing their assent thereto, not scandalous of life, and so- 
lemnljr otvning: the Covenant before the chufeh wherein 
they give up themselves arid their children to the Lord; 
and subject themselves to the government of Christ in the 
church, their children ai’e to be baptized,” dec. See Ma- 
thePs 31agnaUa, book 5. p. 64. 

Most of the New England churches after a time acqui- 
esced in this decision. It has been called very commonly 
since, the holf-wm/ covenant ; “ a naflrie which itSelf indi- 
cates,” says Dr. Wisner, “ that religion and the observance 
of its sacred rites were extensively becoming, in the esti- 
mation of the people, a sort of half-way business, and of 
course its cner^ and vitality dying aw^ay. According to 
the provisiohs of this arrafigement, persons, who confess- 
edly had not given their hearts to God, for the purpose of 
obtaining access to the (in such case) mere ceremony of 
baptism for their children, were permitted and encouraged 
to come and ‘ profess before God, angels, and men, to give 
themselves up to God the Father as their chief good ; to 
the Son of God as their Mediator, Head, and Lord, relying 
upon him as the Prophet, Priest, and King of their salva- 
tion j to the Holy Spirit of God, as their Sanctifier, Guide, 
and Comforter, to be temples for him Mo dwell in were 
permitted and encotiraged to come and make, in the most 
solemn circumstances, the most solemn of all professions, 
when they did not regard themselves, and those around did 
not regard them, as having- at all in heart given them- 
selves away to God, and trusted in Christ, and yielded 
them.selves up to be temples of the Holy Ghost. And as 
to the promises w^hich were annexed, of educating children 
m the fear of the Lord, and submitting to the discipline of 
the church, on the on© hand, and of watchful care on the 
other, they soon came to be alike disregarded, both by 
those who exacted and by those w‘ho made them ; parents 
did not, and soon were not expected to, fulfil their engage- 
ments, in form so significant aixl solemn ; and churches 
did not, and were soon not expected to fulfil theirs. Thus 
the most solemn and impre.ssive acts of religion came to 
be regarded as unmeaning ceremonies ; the form only to 
be thought important, while the substance was overlooked 
and rajiidly passing away. 

” And now another and still more fatal step tvas taken in 
this downw^‘^^d course. Why sViould .such a diflcrence be 
made between the two Christian sacraments, which reason 
infers from the nature' of the case, and the Scriptures 
clearly determine, require precisely the same qualifica- 
tions ? And why, if persons were qualified to make, in 
order to come to one ordinance, the very .same profession, 
lioth in meaning and in terms, required to come to the other, 
why should they be excluded from that other t The prac- 
tical result every one see.s wmuld l»e, that if the innovation 
already made Were not abandoned, another would speedily 
be introduced. And such w‘as the fact. Correct moral 
deportment, with a profession of correct doctrinal opinions, 
and a desire for regeneration, came to be regarded as the 
only qualification for admission to the communion. This 
innovation, though not as yet publicly advocated ,by any, 
there is conclusive proof had become quite exten.sive in 
practice previously to 1679. The churches soon came to 
consist very considerably, in many places, of unregenerate 
persons-^of those who regarded tiiem.s€lves, and were re- 
garded by others, as unregenerate.-“--Of all these things 
the consequence was, that within thirty years aftqr the 
commencement of the eighteeitth century, a lar^ propor- 
tion of the clergy^ through the country — were either only 
speculatively correct, or to st>me extent actually erroneou.s, 
in their religious opinions, nmintaining regularly the forms 
of religion, but in some instances having well nigh lost, 
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and in others, it is to be feared, having ucv.er felt, ils 
power. 

Thus was. abandoned by the New England churches 
extensively, that principle, v ns. that particular churches 
ought to consist ol regenerate persons — the lotting go of 
which soon after the apostolic age, a distinguished wrUer 
(Dr. Owen) has affirmed and proved, ^ was the occasion 
and means of introducing all that, corruption in doctrine, 
worsdiip, order, and rule, which ensued and ended ih the 
great apostasy.’ ” 

It should be added, that tlie half-way covenant is now 
universally abandoned by the evangelical Congregational 
churches in New England, and that if retained at ail, it is 
at present found* only among the Unitanans. — Wuneys 
History of tht Old Houth CkurcJkj Spirit of the PUgrims / 
Mat/tef\s Magnolia ; IJulcliinson ^ TrumOulL 

HAGAR ; an Egyptian servant belonging to Sarah, who 
being barren, gave her to Abraham for a wife, that by 
her, as a substitute, she might have children, Gen. lf», 
and 21. The Mussulmen and Arabians, who are de- 
scended from Ishmael, speak highly in her commendation. 
They call her “ Mother llagar,” and jjiaiiitam that she 
was Abraham’s lawful wife j tlie mother of Ishmacl, his 
eldest ^on, who as such possessciL Arabia, which very 
much exceeds, in their' esiimation, botli in extent and 
riches,, the land of Canaan,, which was given to his young- 
er son Isaac. 

Ha gar, according to Paul, may symbolize the syna- 
gogue, which produces only slaves — the ofi’spring always 
following the conditioned the mother, Gal. 4: 24. — Calmet. 

XIAGARENES ; the descendants of Ishmael : pulled 
also Ishmaelites and Saracens, or Arabians, from their 
country. — Calmet. 

HAGGAl, the tenth of the minor prophets, was proba- 
bly born at Babylon, whence he accompanied Zerubbabcl. 
The captives, immediately after their return to Judea, be- 
gan wath ardor to rebiukl the templej ; but the woik was 
suspended fourteen ycar.s, till after the death of Canibyses. 
Danus Hystaspes succeeding to the empire, Ifaggai was 
excited by God to exhort ZerubbabeJ, prince of .Itidah, and 
the high-priest Joshua, to resume the work of the temple, 
which had been .so long interrupted, (B. C.52I.) The 
remonstrances of tlie prophet had their eflecl, and in the 
second year of Danus, and tin' sixteenth year after the 
return from Babylon, they resumed this work, Hag. 1; M. 
2; 1. The Lord commanded Ilaggai to tell the peojile, 
that if any one recollected the temple of Solomon, and 
did not think this to be so beautiful and magriihceni as that 
slruciure wms, lie ought not to be discouraged ; because 
God would render the new temple much more august and 
venerable than tlie lonner had ever been ; not m embel- 
lishments of gold or silver, hut by the presence of the 
Messiah, the desire ol’ ail nations, and by the glory which 
his coming would aild to it. 

We know nothing (»f Haggai’.s death. Ejhphamiis as- 
serts, tliMt he was buried at .renisalem among ihc priest.s; 
wdiicli might induce us to believe, that he was (»f Aaron’s 
family; but Haggai says nothing of him.self to favor this 
opinion. — Caimet. 

HAGIOGUAFHA, (Gr. for lutly Wfiiings ;) the name 
givtm to the thiid division of the Jewish Berifitures, wlm h 
eomprise.s the book of Psalms, Proveibs, Job, Daniel, Ez- 
ro) Nehcmiah, Ruth, Lumeutalious, Ecclesin.stes, the Song 
of Solomon, Esther, and tlie Chronicles. '^I’hcse b(K>ks 
appear to have received the name of ‘‘ Sacred VV^rilings,’’ 
to iuUmate that, though they were not wruien by Moses, 
nor by any of the pro})hets,' .strictly so called, they were 
nevertheless to be received a.sof the same divine aiUhorily, 
having been written or added to the canon, under the in- 
fluence of that Holy Spirit by whose inspiration the other 
book.s were comjiosed. (See BiimE.) — Jletul. Buck. 

HAHIROTH, whence Pi-hahirolU, as it is called in 
Exod. 14: 2, 9, but simply llahiroth, in Numb. 33; 8j the 
gullet, or opening ; but whether of a cave, or a passage 
between rocks into a wider place, or of a narrow sea. into a 
broader, is not determined. We take it for the opening of 
a gullet of water, at the present Suez, in the northern ex- 
tremity of the Red sea. (See Exodus.)— 

HAICTITES ; a Musselmtia sect, who attempt to unite 
their faith with the religion of Christ, whose second coming 


they expect, as the Judge of all j quoting ihc.M* words from 
the Koran — ^ 0 Mohammed, thou shall sec ihy Lord, who 
will come in the clouds.” llycauCs Ottommi Empire, cited 
hy Broughton . — Williams. 

HAIL! a salutation, impirlmg a wish for the welfare 
of the person addressed. It is now seldom used among 
us ; but w’as customary among our Saxon ancc.siors, and 
imported as much as “joy to you or “ health to you 
including in the term health all kinds of prospciity. — . 
Cahnei. 

HAIL-STONES, arc congealed drops of ram, formed 
into ice by the power of cold in Uie upper regioip ol the 
atmo.sphero. Hail was among the plagues ol Egypt j 
(Exod. 9. 24.) and that hail, though uncommon, is not 
absolutely unlmown in Egypt, we have the testimony ot 
Volney, who mentions a hail-storm, which he saw crossing 
over mount Smai into that country, some of whose fiozen 
Slones he gathered ; “ and so,” he says, 1 drank iced 
water in Egypt.” Hail w'as also the means made use of 
by God, for defeating an army of the kings of Canaan, 
Josh. 10; 1 1. God’s judgments are likened ttj a hail-storm, 
m Isa. 28; 2 j but the most lremendou.s hail mentioned in 
Scripture, or in any writer, is that alluded lo in Rev. 10; 
21. — y Every ijtone was about the weight of a talent.” 
How prodigious is this description ! in comparisoii with it 
all accounts of hail-slonts, and hail-storins, are diminutive. 
WCjliavc, in the Philosophical Transactions, mention of 
hail as large as })i)llets’ eggs : but what is this to the 
weight of a talent ! — Caluict. 

HAIR. The Eastern females wear their hair, whuh 
the prophet emphalically calls the “ instrumcni of thrir 
pritle,” very long, and divided into a great mimlicr of 
trcs.ses. Black hair was regarded by the Hcbiews as 
most beautiful, Cant. 5: 11. Horace represents this also 
as the taste of the Romans. In Barbary, the ladies nil 
alfect to have their hair hang down lo the ground, whicli, 
after thej' have collected into one lock, they bind and plait 
wdth ribbons. Where nature has been less liberal in its 
ornaments, the defect is supplied by arl, and fonugn^ is 
procured tp be interwoven wiili the natural hair. The 
a|>oslle’s remark on this subject correspond.'' entirely with 
the custom of the East, as well as with the original design 
of the Cieator. — ‘‘Does not even iialurf* ilM.*lf leach you, 
that if a man have long hair, il is a shame unto him? 
Bui if a woman Iiave long Iinir, it is a glory to her; for 
her hair is given her for a covering,” I Cor. 1 1; J4. The 
men in the Ea.st, Chardin observes, are shaved; the wo- 
men nourish llieir hair willi gi eat fondness, which they 
lengthen hy tresses, and tufts of silk down to ihc heels. 
But among the ILdircws the men did not shave llieir 
heads ; they wore their natural liair, though not long ; and 
il is cciiain that lliey were, at a very remote period, ini- 
tialed in the ait of chcnshitig and beautifying the hair with 
fragrant umUucnt.s, Exinl. 32, 33. Ps. 23: 5. Eccl. 9: 8. 
Matt. G: 17. After the hair is jilaited and pci fumed, the 
Eastern ladies proceed to dress iheii heads, by lyiinr above 
the kx:k into which they collect it, a Iriaiigiibu’ piece of 
liiien, a<lorii(‘d wiih various figures in needle work. This, 
among personsnf belter fasliion, is covered with a sanuah, 
as they call il, which is made in tlie same triangular 
shape,, .of thin, ficxible plates of gold or silver, rand'uUy 
cut through, and engraven in imitation of lace. Tins ex- 
cessive attention lo ornament is noticed and forbidden by 
the upostle.s, 1 Tim, 2: 9. I Pel. 3: 3. Cutting oR the hum 
was a sign of mourning, Jer. 7: 29; but sometimes iii 
mouHiiug they suficred.it to grow loug. lu ordinary sor- 
rows they neglected ihcir hair; aud in violent paroxysiirs 
they ])lucked it ofi' with their hands.— f ; 

UAIRETITES; a sort of Mohammedan sceptics, who 
anect lo doubt ot every thing, while they iiicoiisistenily 
consider themselves as Musselmen. They drink I’reely 
of opiates, and cannot be supposed very stric|iM»i c(>n form- 
ing to a rHigion which they do not believe : yet there are 
^id lo have been muftis (pri€.sis) of this sect. Eymufs 
Ottmian Empire, Httd hy Broughton . — Wdhams. 

HALAH ; a river of Media, or of Colchis. -Al>o, a city 
or country of Media, to which the kings of Assyria trnns- 
plpted the ten tribes. It is mentioned with Habor; (2 
Kings 17; 6.) which shows it to have been on the river 
Gozan. Hyde supposes ii to be Holwan ; Bochart thjnk.s 
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it to be the metropolis of tlte Calachene, admitting a per- 
mniation of the first letter.— 

HALCYONS j a name assumed, in 1802, by a stnaJl 
body of Christians in the United States, whose tenets ‘re- 
sembled those now known by the name of CnRisTiAWs. 

HALDANITES ; the followers of Robert and James 
Alexander Haldane, two gentlemen of fortune, brothers, 
and seceders from the church of Scotland j who, betw^n 
twenty and thirty years since, formed the design of de- 
voting themselves to the propagation of the gospel in 
India ; but, being prevented by the East India company, 
directed their attention to its dissemination at home> and 
spent considerable sums in the erection of large places of 
worship in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen j and in 
other means of circulating evangelical religion. In the 
prosecution of their inquiries after truth, they adopted 
many of the tenets of Sandeman, with some rigid forms 
of discipline. Afterwards they becajne Baptists, and the 
party divided and subdivided, till they became, as a sect, 
extinct ; and most of their followers have either joined the 
Scotch Baptists, or Independents. 

It should be observed, that though these gentlemen have 
vacillated on minor points, they have always adhered to 
the great and fundamental truths of revelation ; and, as 
they have latterly relaxed in their Real on inferior points, 
they have become more zealous for the great essentials of 
religion. Mr. Robert Haldane has recently published a 
work on the Evidence of Divine Revelation, which is re- 
commended by the London Christian Observer as in some 
re.Hpects preferable to Paley . (See Baptists, the Scottish.) 
— /. A. Haldane^ $ Social Worship; Morisonh Theol. Diet; 
Evans' Sketch, (IHil,) p. 317, 

HALE, (Sir Matthew,) an eminent and incorruptible 
judge, born, in 1609, at Alderley, in Gloucestershire, was 
the son of a relired barrister. With the exception of one 
period, when his mind was corrupted by attending the 
theatre, from which, however, he w’as happily recovered 
by divine grace, he studied diligently at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, and Lincoln’s Inn ; and was called to the bar not- 
long before the breaking out of the civil war. Though he 
acted as counsel for Strafford,, Laud, Hamilton, and many 
others of the king’s party, and even for Charles him.self, 
he conformed to the republican government, and became 
a lay member of the We.stminster assembly of divines. 
By dint of importunity, Cromwell prevailed upon him, in 
1051, to become one of the justices of the Common bench, 
but he soon offended the Protector by refusing to warp the 
laws, and the result was, that he thenceforth refused to try 
cnminal causes. Having promoted the Restoration, he 
was, m 1000, appointed chief baron of the exchequer, 
and, in 1071, chief justice of the king’s bench. He died 
in 1076. 

The seat of judgment "was never more purely filled than 
by Sir Matthew Hale. No influence, no power, could 
turn him a.Nide from the path of rectitude. His private 
character was equally e.stimable. He w*as a Protestant,’ 
and a most devout Christian. He delighted to encourage 
yontbfnl genius, diligence, and piety. His Letters to 
ills Children,” and Grandchildren,” are among his most 
useful works, — The knowledge of judge Hale was not 
confineil to the law^, but extended to divinity, roalhemalics, 
and history, upon all of which subjects works of bis are 
extant. His principal religious production is, Contempla- 
tions, Moral and Divine. Among his legal labors arc, A 
Hi.siory of the Picas of the Crown ; and A History of the 
Common Law of England. — Davenport. 

HALL. (.losEPH, D. D.,) bishop of Norwich, a divine 
and poet, was bom, in 1574, at Ashby de la Zoucb, in 
Leicestershire, and was educated at Emanuel college, 
Cambridge. His mother was a woman of uncommon pi- 
ety. After having held the livings of Halsted and Wal- 
tham, and iIb deanery of Worcester, and been chosen as 
one of the English divines deputed to the synod of Dort, 
he was raised, in 1027, to the see of Exeter, whence, in 
164 L he was translated to Norwich. Tliough he had rc- 
fusea to persecute the Puritans, yet, having joined the other 
bishops in the celebrated protest against laws made dur- 
ing their absence from the upper bouse, he was committed 
to the Tower, and his estate was subsequently seques- 
trated. To insults and affronts the most paltry, yet gall- 


ing and oppressive, he was compelled to submit j though 
he deserved the respect and esteem of all men, and of all 
parties. Soon after his expulsion from his biabopric, he 
retired to a small place called Higham, in Norfolk, 
where, notwithstanding the. diminution of his income, be 
was charitable to the destitute, and distributed consulera- 
ble sums to poor widows. In that retirement he finished 
his valuable life j and on the 8th of September, 1656^ in the 
eighty-second year of his age, he expired, and was buried 
in the churchyard of that parish, "without any memorial. 

Bishop Hall ^as g man of great wit and learning, 
meekness, modesty, and piety. His writings, which are 
numerous^ and which are generally known by the appella- 
tion of " Hall’s Contemplations,” are replete with fine 
thoughts, excellent morality, «nd sincere piety : they are 
a complete body of divinity. In some pages and 

sentences, more of knowledge and information is commu- 
nicated, than in volumes of modem treatises and sermons. 
Few men knew so well the human heart ; and though 
sometimes his expressions are coarse, his style too collo- 
quial, and his maimer offensive ; yet whoever can value a 
diamond, though its encrustation may be coarse and un- 
pleasing, for its intrinsic excellence and value, will, on 
the same principle, prize the works of this very excellent 
man. They consist of five volumes quarto, or twelve 
volumes octavoj and have gained their author the name of 
the English Seneca.*— Dnwewpor/ ; .Towns’ Chr. Biog. 

HALL, (Gordon,) first American missionary at Bom- 
bay, was a native of Berkshire county, Massachusetts, and 
was graduated at Williams college in 1808. Having stu- 
died theology, he refused an invitation to settle m Connec- 
ticut, saying, " Wo is me if I preach not the gospel to the 
heathen.” Offering himself as a mi.ssionary to the Ame- 
rican Board of Commissioners for foreign missions, be was 
ordained at Salem, with Judson, Newell, Noti, and Rice, 
February 6, 1812, and in the same month sailed Yjb 
cutta. Mr. Hall arrived at Bombay in February, 1813 ; 
and there spent thirteen years in his benevolent tcnls, with 
a purpose unaltered and zeal unquenched. He just 
revised the New Testament in Mahratta, when, as he was 
on a journey in the. interior, he was seized with the chole- 
ra, w^hich proved fatal in eight or nine hours. He died 
March 20, 1826, aged about thirty-six. , , . . 

He was a man of great force of mind and decision ot 
character, of ardent piety, and of entire devotedness to the 
wwk of a missionary. His vigorous frame and habits of 
life fitted him to endure the hardships of a missionary. 
His qualifications of every kind for the work to which he 
devoted his life, were very uncommon. He published An 
Appeal to American Christians, in behalf of the Twelve 
Millions speaking the Mahratta Language, 1826. He wrote 
also, with Mr. Newell, The Conversion of the World, or 
the Claims of Six Hundred Millions, &c. 2ded. 1B18. The 
New Testament, in Mahratta, was printed at the mission 
press in Bombay, in 1826. Memoir. Miss. Her,, Get, 18..0, 

— Allen. . • 1 

HALL, (Rev. Rorebt, A. M. ;) a name nch in sacred 
os well as splendid associations. This extraordinary man, 
who, in the recorded judgment of Dr. Parr, combined " the 
eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, the acuteness 
of a schoblman, the profoundness of a philosopher, and the 
piety of a saint,” was the son of the Rev. Robert Hall, ol 
Arnsby, (Eng.) He was bom May 2, 1764. His mother 
is represented as a woman of sterling sense, and distin- 
guished piety. Robert was the youngest of fourteen chil- 
dren, and while an infant was so delicate and feeble, that 
he was not expected to reach maturity, and he could nei- 
ther walk nor talk till two years old. His nurse taught 
him his alphabet from the grave stones in a bunal^una 
near his father’s dwelUng. That burial ground bewme 
afterwards, out of school hours, his favonte 

reclining on the grass, He would remain with his bwks, 

till the shades of evening deepened around him. It isnm 
improbable that he here contracted the iniui^ ^d pwn in 
his back fwm which he suffered so much 
whole life, and which led Dr, Prichard to remark, that no 
man probably ever went through more physical sufferi^ 
than Mr. Hall,” and thal. "he was a fine example of 
triumph of the higher powers of mind, exalted by religion, 
over the infirmities of the body.” 
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His intellect early developed its extraordinary vigor. 
Edwards on the Will, and Butler’s Analogy, were the 
chosen companions of his childhood, being perused and 
rc'perused with intense interest before he was nine years 
old. At eleven, his nnasier, Mr. Simmons, declared him- 
self unable any longer to keep pace with his pupil. At 
the same time he manifested such unequivocal proofs of 
piety, that his delighted father began to think seriously of 
devoting him to the sacred office. Some friends, indeed, 
most injudiciously drew him forward repeatedly to preach, 
at the age of eleven, to select companies ; a circumstance, 
which from the vanity it inspired, he afterwards strongly 
reprobated . He was put under the instructions of the Eev. 
John Ryland, of Northampton, where he made great pro- 
j'rcss in the languages, acquired the general principles of 
al)Stract science, a thirst for knowledge of every kind, and 
the habit, as well as taste, for beautiful composition. In 
r/78, he entered the Bristol Institution as a student of 
theology. So precocious was the development of his pul- 
pit talents, that he was solemnly ordained to the work of 
the ministry, in 1780, at the age of sixteen. The next 
year, he entered King’s college, Aberdeen, on Dr. Ward’s 
foundation. Here he enjoyed the instruction of Drs. Ge- 
rard, Ogilvie, Beattie, and Campbell, and here also formed 
tlial intimate friendship with Sir James Mackintosh, which 
continued through life, and which there is reason to believe 
IS now made perfect in heaven. Mr, Hall was the first 
scholar in his class through his collegiate course, and was 
considered by all the students a model of social, moral, 
and religious excellence. Sir James said he became at- 
ta<*hed to Mr. Hall, “ because he could not help it.” Nei- 
ther their tastes nor sentiments were alike at first, yet their 
east of mind was similar, and it was not long before Sir 
James became, to use his own language, ‘‘ fascinated until 
his brilliancy and acumen, in love with his cordiality and 
ardor, and awe-struck by the transparency of his conduct 
and the purity of his principles.” 

In 1785, Mr. Hall became assistant pastor at Broad- 
mead, Bristol, with Dr. Evafis, and also classical tutor in 
the Baptist Academy, which offices he filled with great 
jKipularity for five years In 1790, he removed to Cam- 
bridge, and became successor to Mr. R. Robinson, as 
]>asior of the Bajitist church. Here, in 1791, he published 
ins ^‘Christianity consistent with the Love of Freedom,” 
and, in 1793, his “Apology for the Freedom of the Press.” 
'fhe death of his excellent father, in 1791, led Mr. Hall to 
a deejier prayerfulne.ss, and i.ssued in the renunciation of 
some erroneous views which he had imbibed from the spe- 
< Illations of Dr. Priestley, whom as a philosopher he early 
admired and defended. Here also he revised and extended 
his knowledge in every department, re-arrangcd the whole 
furniture of his mind, ami the economy of his habits, while 
at the same time his piety grew in seriousness, affection, 
and ardor. His labors were not only greatly admired, but 
blessed to the revival of evangelical piety, and a large in- 
crease of the church and congregation. Here also, in 
1799, he preached and published his celebrated sermon on 
Modern Infidelity, which not only procured him the esteem 
of many illustrious men of all orders, but is supposed to 
have done more to check the growing scepticism of the 
lnrie.s than any one work, Paley’s and Burke’s not ex- 
cepted. It IS indeed a masterly expose of the unsound 
principles and pernicious tendency of the atheistical 
French philosophy. In 1802, appeared his “ Reflections 
on War.” The threabmed invasion of Bonaparte, in 1803, 
brought him again before the public, in the discourse en- 
titled “ Sentiments suitable to the Present Crisis,” which 
raised Mr. Hall’s reputation for large views and powerful 
eloquence to the highest pitch. 

In November, 1804, owing chiefly to the increasing 
pain in his. back, attended by the want of sufficient exer- 
cise and rest, the exquisitely toned mind of Mr. Hall lost 
its balance, and he who had so long been the theme of 
universal admiration, became the subject of as extensive 
a sympathy. He was placed under the care of Dr. Arnold 
of Leice^er, where, by the divine blessing, his health was 
restored in about two months. But similar causes pro- 
duced a relapsq, about twelve months atlerwards, from 
which he was soon restored ; though it was deemed essen- 
tial to the j[)ennanent establishment of his health, that he 


should resign his pastoral charge, and remove from Cam- 
bridge. This he did, though the attachment on both sides 
remained undiminished until death. Two shocks of so 
humiliating a calamity within the compass of a year, 
deeply impressed Mr. Hall’s mind. His own decided 
persuasion was, that he never before experienced a tho- 
rough transformation of character ; and there can be no 
Question that from this period his spirit was habitually 
more humble, dependent, and truly devotional. It became 
his custom to renew, every birthday, by a solemn act, the 
dedication of himself to God, on evangelical principles, 
and in the most earnest sincerity of heart. 

In 1807, he became pastor of the Baptist church in 
Leicester, where he soon after married, and where he 
labored most successfully for nearly twenty years. At no 
period was he more happy, active, and useful. The 
church, when he left it, was larger than the whole congre- 
gation when he took the charge of it. But his infl.uence 
was not confined to the limits of his parish. He took an 
active part in all the noble charities of the age, and by his 
sermons, speeches, and writings, exerted a wide influence 
oil society, not only in England, but on the continent of Eu- 
rope, America, and in India. His Review of Zeal without 
Innovation, &c. his tracts on the Terms of Communion, and 
his sermons on the Advantages of Knowledge to the 
Lower Classes, on the Discouragements and Supports of 
the Christian Ministry, on the Character of a Christian 
Missionary, on the Death of the Princess Charlotte, and 
of Rev. Dr. Ryland, with several others, were given to the 
public while residing here. Here also, in 1823, he deli- 
vered his admirable course of lectures on the Socinian 
Controversy, partially pre.served in his Works. 

Wherever he went, he wa.s called to address ovei-flowing 
congregations. Churchmen and dissenters ;#nen of rank 
and influence, individuals in lower stations; men of sim- 
ple piety, and others of deep theological knowledge ; men 
who admired Christianity as a beautiful system, and those 
who received it into the heart by faith ; men in doubt, 
others involved in unlielief ; all resorted to the Jilace where 
he was announced as the preacher. 

In 1R2(), a sense of duty to the denomination of which 
he was so distinguished an ornament, induced him to accept 
of the unanimous invitation of the churcti in Broadmead, 
Bri.stol, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of the 
excellent Dr. Ryland. The .separation from his flock at 
Leicester was mutually distressing, though soothed and 
sustained by Christian principles. At Bristol he was wel- 
comed with enthusiastic joy, and the same church which 
enjoyed his .earliest ministry, was favored with his last. 
Large accessions were received during the five years 
which preceded his death, and this, together with the so- 
ciety of many valued friends, among whom was the Rev. 
John Foster, notwithstanding his disease in the back, and 
increasing infirmities, made the closing years of his life 
eminently happy. 

In February, 1831, the church of Christ, and the world 
at large, were deprived of the services of this great man, 
now in his sixty -seventh year, after an illness of ten days, 
a full and affecting account of which has been given to 
the public by Dr. Chandler. When he first announced 
his apprehension that he should never again minister 
among bis people, he added, “ Bui I am in God’s hands, 
and I rejoice that lam. I have not one anxious thought, 
either for life or death. I think I would rather go than 
stay ; for I have seen enough of the world, and I have an 
humble hope.” After one ofliis severe paroxysms, being 
asked if he felt much pain, he replied, that Ins sufferings 
were great; ‘ butwhay’ he added, “ are my sufferings, 
to the sufferings of Christ ? His sufferings were infinitely 
greater ; his sufferings were complicated. God has been 
very merciful to me ; very merciful.” Daring the last 
day, when the final paroxysm came on, Mrs. Hall in much 
agitation exclaimed, « This can’t be dying !”* to which he 
replied, “ It is death— it is death— death ! Oh the suflbr- 
ings of this body !” Being asked, “But are you comfort- 
able in your mind?” he immediately answered, “Very 
comfortable— very comfottable !” and exclaimed, “ Come, 
Lord Jesus— Come.” He hesitated, as if incapable of 
bringing out the last word ; and one of his daughters in- 
voluntarily anticipated him by saying, “quickly! on 
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which her departing father gave her a look of tin* most 
complacent delight. There was a solemn and awful gran- 
deur in this last scene. He died from a failure of the vital 
powers of the heart) amidst the most vigorous exercises of 
consciousness and volition. Peacefully he closed those 
brilliant eyes which had so often beamed rays of benignity 
and intellectual fire. Calmly, yet finnly, he sealed those 
lips which had so often charmed the ears of thousands 
with messages of divine mercy and grace. I have never 
before seen,’’ says Dr. Chandler, and scarcely shall I 
again witness, a death in all it.s circumstances so grand 
and impressive ; so harmonious with his natural charac- 
ter, so consistent with his spiritual life. And when after 
death, we gazed upon his countenance, combining such 
peace, benevolence, and grandeur in its silent expressions, 
we felt the reaction of faith on sensible objects, exhilarating 
us with the consolatory conviction, that the gain of the 
departed was in a sense proportioned to the loss felt by the 
Christian church.” 

“ The loss of Mr. Hall,” says John Foster, “ is reflected on 
with a sentiment peculiar to the event, never expenenced 
Iwfore, nor to be expected in any future instance.” 

In the social circle, and in the solemn assembly, Mr. 
Hall appeared as a distinguished representative, a most ex- 
pressive organ of our nature, in all its more familiar sen- 
timents, or in all its more sublime conceptions and aspira- 
tions. Hence he was regarded by the multitudes who 
sought his public or his private presence as a kind of uni- 
versal property, Avhom all parties had a right to enjoy, and 
none to monoj^lizc : before him all forgot their denomina- 
tions, as he appeared to forget his own, in the comprehen- 
sive idea of the church of Christ. 

There was nothing very remarkable in Mr. Hall’s man- 
ner of delivering his sermons. His simplicity, yet solemnity 
of dejwrtmerff, engaged the attention, but did not promi.NC 
any of his most rapturous effusions. His voice was feeble, 
but distinct, and as he proceeded trembled beneath his 
images, and conveyed the idea that the spring of sublimity 
and beauty^n his mind was exhaustless, and would pour 
forth a more copious stream, if it had a wider channel 
than could be supplied by the bodily organs. The plainest 
and least inspirea of his discourses were not without deli- 
cate gleams of imagery, and felicitous turns of expre.s.sion. 
But he was ever best when he was iutensest — when he 
unveiled the mighty foundations of the rock of ages — or 
made the hearts of his hearers vibrate with a strange joy, 
which they will recognise in more exalted stages of their 
being. 


His excellence did not so much consist in the predomi- 
nance of one of his powers, as m the exquisite proportion 
and harmony of them all. The richness, variety, and 
extent of his knowledge, were not so remarkable as his 
absolute masteiy over it. There is not the least appear- 
ance of straining after greatness in his most magnifi- 
cent excursions, but he rises to the loftiest heights with a 
childlike ease. His style as a writer is one of the clearest 
and simplest — the lea.st encumbered with its own beauty — 
of any which ever has been written. His noblest passages 
do but make truth visible in the form of beauty, and clothe 
upon” ab.siract ideas, till they become palpable in exquisite 
shapes. The dullest writer would not convey the same 
meaning in so few word.s, as he has done in the most sub- 
hme ot bis illustrations. “Whoever wishes to seethe 
hnghsh language in its perfection,” says Dugald Stewart, 

‘ must reiid the writings of Rev. Robert Hall. He com- 
bines the beauti^es of Johnson, Addison, and Burke, with- 
out their imperfections.” 

His “Works” have been collected and published, with 
a Memoir of his Life, by Dr. (iregory, and Observations 
M his Character as a Preacher by the profound Foster. 
They have been reprinted in this eonnwy, in three voU. 
octavo, and widely circulated. See Memoir &c 

HALLELUJAH. (See AmwiA.) ’ 

HALLEK, tBaron Awebt Voi»,) a native of Switzer 
lana, who has many claims to fame, was born in 1708 at 
Berne, and displayed, even in childhood, the most extra- 
ordinaiy talents. Having chosen the medical profession 
ht studied at Tubingen and Leyden, after which he visit- 
ed England and France, and then proceeded to Basil to 
make himself master of mathematics under James Ber- 


riouilli. Botany also became one of his fttvorite pursuits, 
and he began to display tho.se poetical powers which 
eventually ranked him among the standard German poets. 
For nineteen years he was professor of anatomy, surgery, 
and botany, at Gottingen, at the expiration of which period 
he returned to his native country. There he resided, 
honored by his fellow citizens, for nearly a quarter of a 
century ; continued to benefit science by his literary la- 
bors; filled several important offices in the state, and 
adorned the gospel by his life. He died in 1777. Among 
his numerous productions are the collection of Bibliotheca), 
in ten quarto volumes ; Prelections ; Elements of Physi- 
ology ; Outlines of Physiology ; various works on Botany ; 
and his invaluable Letters to his Daughter on the Excel- 
lence of the Christian Religion. — Davenport, 

HALLET, (Joseph,) a learned and celebrated minister 
amongst the Protestant dissenters, was* born at Exeter, 
Eng. in the year 1692. His father (the venerable Joseph 
Hallet) kept an academy in the same city ; where his .son 
went through the usual course of a learned education 
amongst the dissenters. After this he became on assis- 
tant to his father in the academy ; and, in t)ic year 1713, 
he was admitted to the ministerial office. In 1715 he was 
ordained at Exeter; and, soon after his ordination, he 
was chosen pastor of a small congregation at Shobrook, 
in the neighborhood of that city, where he continued to 
preach till the year 1722, when he was called to succeed 
his father as co-pastor with Mr. Peirce, in his native city. 
His first appearance, as a writer, was in the year 1720, 
when he published a tract, entitled, “ The Unity of God 
not inconsistent with the Divinity of Christ.” In 1726 he 
published “ The Reconciler ; or, an Essay to .show that 
Christians are much more agreed in their notion.s concern- 
ing the Holy Trinity, than has been commonly repre.seiit- 
ed ;” and in 1739, “ A collection of Notes on some Texts 
of Scripture,” dec. 

About this time the famous treatise of Tindal, entitled, 
“Christianity as Old as the Creation,” made its appear- 
ance ; the author of which had, amongst other things, 
advanced, that miracles are no proof of any religion, be- 
cause they may be perlbhned by evil beings ; and, as 
wdiat he had said upon this subject had puzzled many, 
Mr. Hallet took occa.sion to lay before the public “ An 
Essay on the nature and use of Miracles ; designed against 
the assertion, that they are no proper proof of a Divine 
Mission. To which is prefixed an Answer to some other 
objections against Revealed Religion contained in a late 
book, entitled, ^ Christianity as old as the Creation.’ ” This 
was followed, ill 1731, by “ A Defence of a Discourse on 
the Impossibility of proving a Future State by the Light 
of Nature : with an Answer to the Rev. Mr. Grove’s 
Thoughts on the same Subject.” In the following year, 
Mr. Hallet published, “ A Second Volume of Notes and 
Di.scourses.’’ 

Mr. Peirce’s excellent Paraphrase and Notes on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrew'.s, being left unfinished, and jirinted in that 
imperfect state, our author, after having waited above 
five years to see whether the work would be completed 
by any other person, was prevailed upon, by the importu- 
nity of some of his friends, to publish “ A Paraphrase an<l 
Notes on the last Three Chapters of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; being a Supplement to the leanicd Mr. Peirce’s 
Paraphrase and Notes on this Epistle ; with an Essay to 
discover the Author of the Epistle, and the Language in 
which it was originally written.” In 1736 our author 
published “ A Third Volume of Notes and Discourses.” 
In the same year, likewise, he published a tract, entitled, 
“ The Truth and Importance of the Scripture Doctrine of 
the Trinity and Incarnation demonstrated.” In the follow- 
ing year, the publication of Dr. Morgan’s “ Moral Philo- 
sopher,” making a great noise in the literary world, our 
author was one of the first that entered the lists against 
him. The piece which he wrote upon this occasion w;as 
printed the same year, under the title of “ The Immorality 
of * The Moral Philosopher ;’ being an Answer to a Book 
lately published, entitled, ^ ^le Moral Philosopher.’ ’ 
Dr. Morgan replying to this piece, our divine immediately 
published “ A Letter to the Moral Philosopher ; -being a 
Vindication of a Pamphlet, entitled, * Thenmmorality of 
the Moral Philosopher.’ ” This was followed, some time 
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after, by ^^A Rebuke to the Moral Philosopher for the 
Errors and Immoralities contained in his Third Vol- 
ume j’’ which closed the controversy on the part of our 
author. In 1738 Mr. Hallet published ^‘The consistent 
Christian ; being a Confutation of the Errors advanced in 
Mr. Chubb’s late book, emiiled, ^ The True Gospel of Jesus 
Christ asserted,’ relating to the Necessity of Faith, the Na- 
ture of the Gospel, the Inspiration of the Apostles, &c. ; 
with Remarks on his Dissertalion on Providence.” He 
continued to prosecute his studies with his usual diligence ; 
and faithfully discharged the duties of his profession till 
his death, which happened in the year 1741. 

Mr. Hallet’s truly Christian behavior, and mild and 
gentle temper, endeared him to all his acquaintance ; and 
he enjoyed the general e.steem of his contemporaries. 
His various publication.s, and particularly his “ Notes and 
Discourses on several passages of the Old and New Tes- 
tament,” arc, and will remain, a sufficient proof of his 
having posse.sscd the greatest critical sagacity, combined 
with extensive learning. Brit Biog. — Jones^ Chris. Biog. 

HALLOW ; to render sacred, set apart, consecrate. 
The English word is from the Saxon, and is properly to 
make holy ; hence hallowed persons, things, places, 
rites, dec. ; hence also, the name, character, power, 
dignity of God, is to be hallowed; that is, profoundly 
reverenced as holy in every human heart, Malt. 6. Luke 
1 1. (See Sanctification ; Honv.) — Catmet. 

HALT; to go lame on the feet or legs. Many persons 
who were halt, wore cured by our Lord. To hall between 
two opinions, (1 Kings 18: 21.) should perhaps be under- 
stood to hesitate, from indecision which to embrace ; or to 
stagger from one to the other, repeatedly. Some say, it 
is an allusion to birds, who hop from spray to spray, for- 
Avards and backwards ; — as the contrary influence of sup- 
|X)sed convictions vibrated in the mind in alternate af- 
firmation and doubtfulness. — CaJmet. 

H A LYBURTON, (Thomas,) professor of divinity in the 
university of St. Andrews, was born at Duplin, Scotland, 
in the parish of Abcrdalgy, near Perth, Dec, 25, 1674. 
Both his parents were eminently pious. In 1682 his fa- 
ther died, in the fiftydifth year of his age ; and the care 
of the .son’s morals and education devolved on his excel- 
lent mother. Never was the importance of the union of 
piety and literature, in the maternal character more fully 
developed than in this instance But for this the world 
might never have heard, nor the church have felt, the 
benefit of the talents and Christian virtues of Halyburton, 
He was in eorl> youth the subject of frequent, but ineffec- 
tual religious convictions. In 1689 he began to be per- 
plexed lesjiecting the evidences of revealed religion, till, 
after having experienced some mental relief from Robert 
Bruce’s Fulfilling of the Scriptures,” he received further 
aid from Mr. Donaldson, an excellent old minister, who 
came to preach at Perth, and paid a visit to his mother. 
He inquired of his 3 'onng friend, if he sought a blessing 
from God on his learning ; remarking, at the same time, 
with an austere look — “ Sirrah, un.sahctified learning has 
done much mischief to the kirk of God.” This led him to 
.seek divine direction in extraordinary difficulties ; but this 
(jxcrcise, he acknowledges, left hiin still afar off from 
God.” At the university of St. Andrews his regard for 
religion increased ; and, under the ministry of Mr. Thomas 
Forrester, he began to discover the more secret evils of 
his heart. He formed many good resolutions, and thought 
he had found peace ; but it was a structure, which had 
for its foundation vows made, and sometime.s fulfilled 
with apparent success, rather than the atonement of Christ. 
Having applied himself closely three years to the study 
of philosophy, he had thought of going abroad, in search of 
further improvement; but fear of the sea on the one 
hand, and the prc.ssing|plicitationsof friends on the other, 
prevailed with him to engage as domestic chaplain in a 
nobleman’s family. Accordingly, in August, 1696, he went 
to the Wemyss. Here he met with considerable difficul- 
ties, arising out of his prominent situation, and more 
especially, from the debates into which he was drawn on 
the truth of religion. 

In resorting to the works of deists, with a view to meet 
their arguments, his own mjnd was much perplexed ; but 
the valuable fruit of bis study, in reference to others, may 


be seen in his admirable “ Inquiry into the Principles of 
Modem Deists,” published some years atlcr, which has 
been often republished, and is still a standard work on 
that subject. Nor in the i.s.sue, could he regret a research 
which taught him an humble submission to the dictates of 
divine revelation, notwithstanding at first he wa.s the 
subject of the most distressing doubts. He represents his 
stam of depression, during this conflict, as of a nature too 
grave to have been long sustained. But about the close 
of January, or beginning of Febmary, 1698, he obtained 
from the Scriptures that salutary relief, which was no less 
necessary to his earthly existence, than to his spiritual 
peace. New light broke in upon his mind. From the 
doctrine of the cross he derived that consolation which he 
had in vain sought elsewhere, and that purity, which l^ 
connected, as a principle, with the religion of Christ. Hi.s 
heart was expanded towards others, and for many days 
together, he says, he seemed admitted into The very “ se- 
cret of the divine pavilion.” The most overwhelming 
sense of his own worthlessness pervaded his mind, and 
his feelingy of reverence for God were exceedingly exalted ; 
— his joy, he stales to have been “ truly unspeakable, and 
full of glory.” So much was he raised above earth, that 
he could scarcely bend his mind to the perusal of any 
works but those of a devotional cast. His views of the 
enormity of sin, he says, grew clearer as he advanced in 
holiness ; his contrition under it became more pungent, 
and bis desire after freedom from its influence more ar- 
dent. “ All his former doubts, respecting the l:>evng of a 
God, vanished in the clear light of an evangelical faith ; 
and he had a wdlness to the existence of a Being, of infi- 
nite love and purity, in the internal satisfaction and holi- 
ness of his heart.” The divine authority of the Scriptures, 
which he had previously di.spuied, and on wkieh hi;? mind 
could be satisfied neither by personal inve.stigation, nor 
by reading the works of others, now received sufficient 
proof in the discoveries which they had enabled him to 
make of his own guilt — of the being, attributes, and pur- 
poses of God — and the tran.sforming. quickening, support- 
ing, and reviving influences which they had conveyed to 
his own mind. In short, reason now became entirely the 
disciple of revelation, and the thoughts of entering the 
ministry, which he had previously laid aside, on account of 
the wavering state of his mind, now returned. He was 
licensed to preach, June 22, 1699, and appointed minister 
of Ceres parish, in 1700. Within a few years after his 
settlement at Ceres, his health began to fail ; and at length, 
his indisposition so much increased, that with great diffi- 
culty he went through the labors incident to so large a 
parish. In April, 1710, he was appointed, by patent from 
queen Anne, profes.sor of divinity in the new college of St. 
Andrews, through the mediation of the synod of Fife, and 
delivered his inaugural oration in confutation of an athe- 
istical pamphlet, entitled, “ Epistola Archiraedis ad Regem 
Gelonem.” In April, 1711, he was seized with a dan- 
gerous pleurisy. This disease was removed, but he never 
fully recovered his former strength ; and, on the 23d of 
September, 1712, he departed triumphantly to his eternal 
rest. 

His last words are among the richest treasures wffiich 
piety ever bequeathed to the church ; and the letters 
which he dictated on his dying bed, arc specimens of his 
unparalleled devotion and concern for the welfare of oth- 
ers. He was singularly fitted for the schools ; he sjioke 
elegant Latin with fluency : he was well skilled in the 
Greek, but his sickness presented the exectition of his 
design to learn the Oriental languages. Few lives have 
been more useful and distinguished by genuine piety ; his 
death was a loss to Scotland, and the world at large. His 
works, in addition to those already mentioned, consist of— ~ 
“The Great Concern of Salvation ; in three parts, viz. — A 
Discovery of Man’s Natural State ; or, the Guilty Sinner 
Convicted : Man’s Recovery by Faith in Christ ; or, the 
C^vinced Sinner’s Case and Cure : The Christian’s Duty, 
with respect to both Personal and Family Religion.” “ The 
Nature of Faith,” in answer to Mr. Locke ; Glasgow, 
octavo, 1770. Ten Sermons, preached before and after 
the celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s supper ; to 
which are added, Two Sermons, preached upon occasion 
of the X^ath of a Friend. To these discourses is prefixed 
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an excellent preface by Br. Watts, highly expressive both 
of their own worth, and of their author’s. See the invalua- 
ble Memoir of Halyhurton. — Jones^ Chris. Biog. 

HAM, or Cham, son of Noah, and brother to Shem 
and J^heth, is believed to have been Noah’s youngest 
son. Ham, says Br. Hales, signifies burnt or black, and 
this name was peculiarly significant of the regions allotted 
to his family. To the Cu.shites, or children of his eldest 
son, Cush, were allotted the hot southern regions of Asia, 
along, the coasts of the Persian gulf, Susiana, or Chusis- 
tan, Arabia, 4cc. ,• to the sons of Canaan, Palestine and 
Syria; to the sons of Misraim, Egypt, and Libya, in Af- 
rica. The Hamites in general, like the Canaanitcs of old, 
were a sea-faring race, and sooner arrived at civilization 
and the luxuries of life, than their simpler pastoral and 
agricultural brethren of the other two families. The first 
great empires of Assyria and Egypt were founded by 
them ; and the republics of Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage, 
were early distin^ished for their commerce: but they 
sooner also fell to decay; and Egypt, which was one of 
the first, became the last and “ basest of the kingdoms,” 
(Ezek. 29: 15.) and has been successively in subjection 
to the Shemites, and Japhethites ; as have also the settle- 
ments of the other branches of the Hamites. (See Cana- 
an, and Bivision of Mankind.) — Watson. 

HAMAN, son of Hammedatha the Amalekite, of the 
race of Agag ; or, according to other copies, of Hama- 
dath the Bugaean or Gogacan ; that is, of the race of Gog, 
or it may be read, Haman the son of Hamadath, which 
Haman was Bagua or Bagoas, eunuch, or officer, to the 
king of Persia. We have no proof of Haman’s being an 
Amalekite ; but Esther 3: 1, reads, of the race of Agag. 
In the apocryphal Greek, (ch. 9: 24.) and the Latin, (ch. 
16; 6.) he is called a Macedonian. See the particulars of 
his monitory history m the book of Esther. 

There is something so entirely diflerent from the cu.s- 
toms of European civilization, in Haman’s proposed de- 
struction of the Jewish people, (Esther ch. 3.) that the 
mind of the reader, when perusing it, is alarmed. And, 
indeed, it seems barely credible that a king should endure 
a massacre of so great a proportion of his subjects — a 
whole nation cut off at a stroke ! However, that such a 
proposal might be made, is attested by a similar proposal 
made in later times, which narrowly escaped witnessing 
a catastrophe of the same nature. M. Be Peysonnel, in 
delineating the character of the celebrated Hassan Pacha, 
(who, in the war of 1770, between Russia and Turkey, 
became eminent as a seaman,) says of him, ** He pre- 
served the Greeks, ?vhen it tvas deliberated in the council [of 
the Grand Seignior] to exterminate them entirely, as a 
punishment for their defection, (i, e. of some of them,) and 
to prevent their future rebellion : he obtained for them a 
general amnesty, which he took care should be faithfully 
observed.” This account has subsequently been con- 
firmed by Mr. Elton, of Smyrna. — Calmet. 

HAMATH ; a celebrated city of Syria, which Calmet 
supposes to be Emesa on the Orontes. “ The entering in 
of Hamath,” is a narrow pass leading from Canaan to 
Syria, through the valley between Libanus and Antiliba- 
nus ; and is placed as the northern boundary of Canaan, 
Judg. 3:3. lKings8:G5. 2 Kings 14: 25. 2 Chron. 7; 
8. — Calmet. 

HAMET, (Sect of ;) the followers of one Hamet, sup- 
posed to be the same with Mahady, the head of a modern 
sect of Musselmen, (A. B. 1792,) who reject the ancient 
doctrine of the caliphs. Sec Mahady. Morse's Geos. vol. 

» Gr^goire's Hist. tom. ii. p, 424. — 
Wdliams. ^ 

HAMILTON, (Patrick,) the first Scotch reformer. He 
was of royal descent, a circumstance valuable as it drew 
more attention to his doctrine, life, and sufferings. He 
wjis naturally of an amiable disposition, and being weU 
educated, was very early made abbot of Fermc. At the 
age of twenty-three, he visited the continent, and at Wit- 
tenbewT met Luther and Melancthon, from whom he re- 
^ived instruction in the doctrine of the gospel. Return- 
ing to Scotland, he began to impart the knowledge of true 
religion to his countrymen. His fervor and boldness in 
opposing the corruptions of popery alarming the clergy 

was snmiiKMicd before the archbishop of St. AndreSi^ 


in Feb. 1527, condemned, and delivered over to the secu- 
lar power to be burnt. It was hoped he would be in- 
*duccd to recant, but all endeavors proved unavailing to 
shake the faith and firmness of the youthful martyr. 

At the place of execution he gave his servant his gar- 
ments, saying, “ These are the last things you can receive 
of me, nor have I any thing now to leave you but the ex- 
ample of my death, which I pray you to bear in mind ; lor 
though it be bitter to the flesh, and fearful before men, yet 
it is the entrance into eternal life, which none shall inherit 
who deny Jesus Christ, before this wicked generation.” 
The fire burning slowly, his sufferings w'ere long and 
dreadful, but his patience and piety were only more fully 
displayed thereby ; insomuch that many were led to in- 
quire into his principles, and to abjure the errors of popery. 
“ The smoke of Mr. Patrick Hamilton,” said a papist, 
infected as many as it blew upon .” His writings called 
“ Patrick’s Places,” have been esteemed by many, an admi- 
rable and invaluable performance. — Middleton, vol. i. p. 5‘.>. 

HAMILTON, (Gen. Alexanueb,) first Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, born in the island of Ne- 
vis in 1757. At the age of sixteen, he accompanied Ins 
mother to New York, and entered a student of Columbia 
college, in which he continued about three years. While 
a member of this institution the first buddings of his in- 
tellect gave presages of his future eminence. 

His brilliant military and civil career, with its melan- 
choly close, is w'ell known. He died in 1804, from a 
mortal wound received in a duel with colonel Burr. 

With all his pre-eminence of talents, he is yet a melan- 
choly proof of the influence which intercourse with a de- 
raved world has in perverting the j iidgment . In principle 
e w'as opposed to duelling, his conscience ivas not harden- 
ed, and he was not indifferent to the happiness of his wife 
and children ; but in an evil hour he yielded to public 
prejudice. His* owm views of usefulness w^ere followed, 
in contrariety to the injunctions of his Maker and Judge. 
When afterwards, in conversation w'lth the Rev. Dr. Mason, 
his sin was intimated to him, he assented with strong 
emotion. Ami when the Redeemer w^as exhibited as the 
only propitiation for sin, he said with emphasis, “ I have 
a tender reliance on the mercy of the Almighty, through 
the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ.” He had been lor 
some time convinced of the truth of Christianity, and it 
was his intention, if his life had been .spared, to have 
written a work upon its evidences. 

His writings were collected andpubli.shed in three vols. 
1810. Mason's Chat, on his Death ; NotCs Discourse ; Morris' 
Fun. Oration / Otis' Eulogy ; Ames' Sketch ; Marshall, p. 131, 
350—360, miSU.—AIhn. 

HAMILTON, (Elisabeth,) a female of great talents 
and acquirements, w’as born, in 1758, at Belfast ; was 
brought up by an uncle who resided near Stirling, in 
Scotland; acquired reputation by her productions, and 
affection and respect by her disposition and character; and 
died unmarried, at Harrowgate, July 23, 1816. Among 
her works are. Letters of a Hindoo Rajah ; Memoirs of 
Modem Philosophers (a satire on modern philosopbisrn :) 
The Life of Agrippina ; The Cottagers of Glenbuniic , 
Popular Essays ; Letters on the Elementary Principles o( 
Education ; and Letters on the Formation of the Religious 
and Moral Principle. — Davenport. 

HAMLIN, (Philip ;) a French martyr of the sixteenth 
century. He had been a Romish priest, but on renouncing 
the errors of popery, was apprehended, and condemned to 
the stake. He began there earnestly to exhort the people, 
when the officer commanded the fagots to be immediate- 
ly lighted, and a inimpet blown while he w^as burning, that 
none might be converted by his dying voice. — Fox, p* 11’7- 

HAMMER. God’s word is like a hammer ; with it he 
breaks our hearts, Jer, 23: 29. Babylon was the hammer of 
the whole earth ; the Chaldean arriHes broke in pieces and 
subdued a multitude of nations, Jer, 1: 23. Neh. 1: 1- — 
Brown. 

HAMMONB, (Henry, B. B,,) a learned and eloquent 
divine of the seventeenth century, was born the IRth of 
August, 1605, at Chertsey, in Surrey. His parents intend- 
ing him for the church, he was sent at an early age to 
Eton, whence he removed to Magdalen college, Oxfom, 
and became a fellow of that society in 1626. In 1633, the 
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then earl of Leicester presented him to the rectory of Pens- 
hurst, Kciit^ where he resided till 1613, havinp: graduated 
as doctor of divinity in the interval. During the revo- 
lution he sufl'ered much for his attachment to the royalist 
cause. In 1660, he was called in to assist in restoring the 
church establishment, and was nominated by Chatrles TI. 
to the bishopric of Worcester, but died before his conse- 
cration, the same year. Beslde-s his “ Practical Cate- 
chism/’ he was the autlior of a paraphrase of ihc New Tes- 
tament, with notes, and had hnishccl the book of Psalms, 
with a view to the publication of a similar illustration of 
the Old Testament, when death hindered the completion 
of his design. His works were collected after his decease, 
and printed in four folio volumes, in 16H4. 

Dr. Hammond was in personal appearance very hand- 
some, w’ell made, and of a strong and vigorou.s constitu- 
tion ; of a clear and florid complexion, his eye remarkably 
quick and sprightly, and in his counl<*rmnce there was 
a mixture of sweetness and dignity. He ptjsscssed un- 
common abilities, and his learning was great and e.x tensive. 
His eloquence was free, graceful, and commanding. His 
}Mety was great and fervent, and much of his time was 
spent in secret devotion. Bishop Burnet says that his 
death w'as an unspeakable loss to the church. Sec FclPs 
Life of Dr. Hammond. — Jones' Chris. Bio^. 

IIAMONAH ; a city wdiere Bzekiel (39: 16.) foretold 
the burial of Gog and his people would be. We k?u»w not 
any town of this name in Palcslinc. Hamoiiah signifies 
mifliitnde ; and the prophet intended to show, that the 
slaughter of Gog’s people would be so great, that the place 
ofiheiT burial might be called Multitude. — Cahmt. 

HANANl ; the father of the prophet Jehu, 1 Kings 16: 
7. Also a prophet wdio came to Asa, king of Judah, and 
said, ‘‘Because thou hast put thy trust in the king of 
Syria, and not in the Lord, the army of the king of Syria 
IS escaped out of thine hands,” 2 Chron. 16: 7. We know 
not on what oecasioii the prophet spake thus ; but Asa 
ordered him to be seized and imprisoned. Some sup- 
jiose him to have been father to the prophet Jehu ; but 
this does not appear from Scripture. Jehu prophesied 
in Israel: Hariatii in Judah. Jehu was put to death by 
Baasha, king of Israel, who died A. M. 3075; but Hana- 
111 reproved Asa, king of Judah, who reigned from A. M. 
3019 to ^mo.-^-Calmet. 

HAN AN! AH ; one of the three young men of the tribe 
of Judah and of the royal family, v'ho, being carried cap- 
tive to Babylon, w’ere selected for instruction in the sci- 
ences of the Chaldeans, and to wmit in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace. His name w as changed to SliEidrach ; and he be- 
came celebrated for his refu.sal to w'orship the golden image 
set up by Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. 1: 11. 3.4. (SeeAsED- 
NF.oo. ) Also a false prophet of Gibcon , w'ho coming to Jeru- 
salem in the fourth year of Zedekiah, king of Judah, 
(A. IVI. 3409,) foretold to Jeremiah and all the people, that 
w'lihin two years all the vessels of the Lord’s house that 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, had carried to Babylon, 
would he restored, Jer. 28. — Cahnet. 

HANBALLITES ; a sect of Mussulmen ; so called 
from their leader, Abu Hanhal^ (about 323“.) wdio pretend- 
ed Mahomet wms sealed on the throne of God, which was 
generally considered as impious. He, how’cver, contrived 
to raise a party, wdiich occasioned an insurrection ; in 
which several thousand lives were .sacrificed. D'JIerbeloCs 
Pub. Orien. rited by Broughton . — William. 

HANCOCK, (Thomas,) a benefactor of Harvard college, 
w»as the son of Mr. Hancock, of Lexington, and died m 
Boston, August 1, 1764. Although his nephew, governor 
Hancock, inherited most of his property, yet he bequeath- 
ed one thousand pounds sterling for founding a professor- 
ship of the Hobrew’^ and other Oriental languages in 
Harvard eollege ; one thousand pounds to the society for 
propagating the gospel among the Indians in North 
America ; and six hundred pounds to the town of Boston, 
towards erecting a hospital for the reception of such per- 
sons aa are deprived of their reason. Ann. Res. for 1764, 
116 ; Holmes.— Alim. 

HAND, To kiss one’s hand, is an act of adoration, 1 
Kings 19; 1ft. “ If I beheld the sun when it shined, and 
ray mouth hath kissed my hand,” Job 31; 27. To lift up 
one’s hand, is a way of taking an oath which has been in 


use among all nations. To give one’s hand, signifies to 
grant peace, to swmar friendship, to promise entire ‘security, 
to make alliance, 2 Kings 10: 15, The Jews say they 
were obliged to give the hand to the Egyptians and Assyri- 
an.s, that they might proc'ure bread ; (2 Macc. 13: 22.) that 
is, to surrender to them, to submit. 

To stretch out onc’.s hand, signifies to chastise, to exer- 
cise severity or justice, Ezek. 25: 7, God delivered his 
people w’ith,a high band, and arm stretched out; by 
perlbrming many wmndern, and inflicting many chastise- 
ments, on the Egyptians. To streleh out one’s hand, 
sometimes denotes beseeching mercy ; — “ I have sj>rea(l 
out my hands,” entreated, “ all the day unto a rebellious 
people,” Isa. 65: 2. 

To scat OTIC on the light hand, is a token of higli favor. 
Ps 16:11. 77:10. The Son of God is often reprp^ented 
as sitting at the right hand of his heavenly Father: — ” The 
Lord said to my Lord, sit thou at my right hand;’ (P.s. 110: 
1.) thou hast dune thy work upon earth, now lake posses- 
sion of that sovereign kingdom and glory whicli by right 
belongcth unto thee ; do thou rule with authority and 
honor, n.s thou art Mediator. 

Tlie accuser w'as commonly at the right hand of the 
accused: — “ Let Satan stand at Ins riglil hand,” Ps. 109: 
6. And in Zeeh. 3: 1, Satan was at the right hand of 
the high-priest Joshua, to accuse him. Often, in a con- 
trary sense, to be at one's right hand signifies to defend, 
to protect, to support him : — “ 1 have si*l the Lord always 
before me ; because he is at my right hand, 1 shall not he 
moved,” Ps. 16; 8. 

Our Savior, in Matt. 6: 3, to show’ with what privacy 
w’e should do good works, says that our left hand .shf)u1il 
not know what our right hand does. Above all things, 
we should avoid vanity and ostentation in all the goocl 
w’e undertake to do, and should not think that thereby we 
merit any thing. 

Laying on hands, or imposition of hands, is nndcrstoiKl 
in different W’ays both in the Old and New’ Testament. 
It is often taken for ordination and consecration of priests 
and ministers, as wdl among the Jews as Christians, Nnm. 
8: 10. Acts 6: 6. 13: 3. 1 Tim. 4: 14. Thus, when Mo- 
ses constituted Joshua his successor, God appointetl him 
to lay his hands upon him, Niim. 27: IH Jacob laid his 
hands on Ephraim and Manasseh, w hen be gave them 
hts last blessing, Gen. 48: 14. The high-priest stretched 
out his hands to the people, as often as he recited the 
.solemn form of blessing, Lev. 9: 22. The Israelites wdio 
presented sin-offerings at the tabernacle, confessed their 
sms w’hile they laid their hands upon them, Lev. 1; 4. 
This testified that the person acknowledged himself w’orthy 
of death, that he laid his sins upon the sacrifice, that he 
trusted in Chnst for the expiation of his sins, and that he 
devoted himself to God. Witnesses laid their hands upon 
the head of the accused person, as it w’ere to signify that 
they charged upon him the guilt of his blood, and freed 
themselves from it, Dent. 13: 9. 17:7. Our wSavior laid 
his hands upon the children that W’ere presented to him, 
and blessed them, Mark 10: 16. And the Holy Ghost 
W’as conferred on those w^bo were baptized by the laying on 
of the ha.. Is of the apostles, Acts 8: 17. 19: ^.^Widson. 

HANDBRKADTH; a measure of about four inches. 
Our days are as a handbreadth ; they are very short, and 

their shortness ought to be ever before us, Ps. 39: 5. 

Brown. 

HANDWRITING. The ceremonial law’ is called a 
handivriting against us ; its riles witnessed our guilt and 
de.sert of death, and it was a means of shutting out the 
Gentiles from the church of God, Col. 2: 

HANNAH, wife of Blkanah, of Levi, and the excellent 
rao^cr of Samuel. She dwelt at Ramath, or Ramnthaim, 
m Ephraim, 1 Sam. 1: 2.—C(dnuit. 

HANUN, son of Nahash, king of the Ammonites, is 
Known lor his ruinous insult to David’s ambassadors, s<»ni 
to compliment him after his father’s death, 2 Sam. 10. 
1 Chron. \^.—Calmet. 

IIANWAY, (Jonas,) a Christian philanthropist, was 
Dom 1712. at Portsmouth Eng. ; w’as engaged in mercantile 
pursuits as a Russian merchant, in the course of which he 
visited Persia; and died in 1786. Hanway was a man 
of great, active humanity. He w’as the chief founder otf 
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the Marine socieiy and the Magdalen hospital ; and con- 
tributed to the cstabUahmeut of Sunday schools, and to the 
improvement of the condition of dun bing boys. Besides 
his Travels in Persia, he published many other works, 
faulty in style, bin benevolent in purpose. — Damnporl. 

HAPPINESS, absolutely taken, denotes the durable 
possession of perfect good, without any mixture of evil j 
or the enjoyment of pure pleasure unalloyed with pain, or 
a state in which all our wi.shcs are satisfied j in which 
sense.s, happiness is only known by name on this earth. 
The word happy, when applied to any state or condition 
of human life, \vill admit of nb positive definilion, but is 
merely a relative term ; that is, when we call a man hap- 
py, we mean that he is happu*r than some others with 
whom we e(>ui])nrc him; than the generality of others; 
or than he liiniscirwas in .some other situation. 

Moralists justly (ihscrve, that happiness does not consist 
in the pleasures of sense or imagination ; as eating, drink- 
ing, uuisie, painting, theairieal exhibitions, &e. &cc . ; for 
these pleasures couiinue but a little while, by repetition 
lose their relish, and by high expectation often bring dis- 
appointment. Nor doe's happiness consist in an exemption 
from labor, care, business, (fee. ; such a state being usual- 
ly atlended with depression of spirits, imaginary anxieties, 
uiid the whole tram of hypochondriacal affeeiion.s. Nor 
IS it to be found in greatness, rank, or elevated stations, as 
matter ol fact abundantly testifies; but happiness consists 
in the exercise of the dispositions, and the enjoyment of the 
blessings, pointed out by our Lord in his sermon on the 
mount, Matt. ch. 7, ilom.5: 1 — 10. In subordination to 
these, Iiuman happiness may be, greally promoted by the 
exercise of the social allections ; the pur.suit of some en- 
gaging end, the prudent eonsiiiution of the habits, and the 
ofiioyment of our health. IVorh, vol. i. 20.3; 

jyarfatnhrs Smmms mtd Essm/s ; Essays ; Tilhrson's 

S' rmofts : Holton and Lucas on Happiness ; Hennfs Pina’ 
ST/ifmss of a lieh'^ums Life ; Grove and Pnhy's Mor. Phil.} 
Harrow's Srrw., serm. ‘ 1 ; Young's Centaur, 41—160; 
WoUnsfon's Religion of Nature , see." 2 ; Ohver's Hints on the 
Pursuit of Unppmes's; Bent ham ; Spurzheim ; DwighHs 
ThHdogy ; and Mtnwir of Rev. Samuel Pearce.— H. Burk. 

; a city or district of Media, to which the Israel 


larger, and somewhat longer in proportion to its thiekoess. 
The hare in Syria, says Dr, Russell, is distinguished into 



two species, diflering considerably in point of .size. The 
largest is the Turkman hare, and chiefly haunts the plains ; 
the other is the, common bare of the desert : both are abun- 
dant. The difficulty as to this animal is, that Mo.ses says 
the arnabeth chews the cud ; but Aristotle takes notice of 
the same circunislance, and affirms that, the structure of 
its .stomach is .similar to that of ruminating animals. 
Cowper the poet also tells ns that his three hare.s “chewed 
the cud all day till evening.” The animal here mentioned 
may then be a variety of the species. — IVafson. 

HARLOT ; literally a common prostitute ; (Prov. 29: 
but the term most eominonly occurs in Scripture mety- 
phorieally, to denote the unchaste conduct of the I.sraelite.s 
in nringUng the worship of the true God with the impure 
and idolatrous rites of the heathen nation.s, in violation of 
the covenant which had been ratified between God and 
them, Isa. 1: 21. — Jones. 


IIARMER, (Thotvias,) author of the “Observations on 

. - . . various Passages of vSeriptnre,” was the minister of a Dis- 

itf-sot the ten tribes were transplanted by Tiglaih-Pileser, seiiting congregation at Waffesfield, near Bury St. Kd- 
I Cahiet. munds, in llie county of Suffolk ; a station which be filled 


I Chron. .1: 26.. 

HAR ADAH ; a camp station of Israel, Numb. 33: 24. 
(See Exomr.s.) From its vicinity to Egy'pt, the place of 
bu.stle, or hiusty removal. — Calmet. 

HAKAN ; the eldest son of Terah, and brother to Abra- 
ham and Nahor. He was the father of Lot, Milcah, and 
Iscah, Gcri. 11: 26, &:c. Haran died before his father 
Terah. 


with no inconsiderable degree of reputation and honor, for 
more than half a century. He was much and deservedly 
esteemed in the literary world, not only tor his eminent 
attainments in Oriental literature, but also for his .skill in 
the study of antiquities. Availing himself of .some manu- 
scripts of the celebrated Sir John Chardin, who had tra- 
velled into Persia and other Eastern countries, and m 


-i.. lI.iKAiN, otherwise called Charran, in Mesopotamia; which he described the customs and manners of the inha- 
a city celebrated for having been the place to which Abra- bitants of those nations, Mr. Hnrmer seized the idea of 
nam removed first, after he lelt Ur, (Gen. 11: 31, 32.) and applying the information thii.s obtained to the illnslnilion 
where Terah HnrJp/t i.i,, . .i t .• , ... . 


was buried. Thither it was likewise that 
.laeob repaired to Laban, when he fled from Esau, Gen 
27: 9ft- in .V-P 


of many portions of the prophetical writings, and of the 
evangelists also ; and with .so much .succes.s, that he was 
considered to have jionred a flood ol' light on several texts 
which, till then, had been involved in obscurity. The 
first volume of the “Observations” appeared m 1761 ; in 
1776, the work again made its appearance, in two vo- 


11' 43. 28; 10, (fee, Haran was situated in the north- 
western part of Mesopotamia, on a river of the same name, 
running into the Euphrates. Mr. Kinneir says, that Ha- 
w called, or rather Harran, is now peo- 

np 1 wandering Arabs, who have mmes, octavo; and m 1787, were published two artrti- 

oeen led ihiiher by a plentiful supply of good water from tkmal volumes; a fourth edition, in four volumes, was 

t w • Mreams. It is situated in thirty-six degrees called for in a short lime afterwards ; and, since the de- 
ft latitiide, and thirty-nine degree.s eea.se of the author, a fifth edition has been brought for- 

a flat and .sandy plain, ward by the learned Adam Clarke, LL. D., in four vo- 
^ Terah, or by Haran, bis lumes, octavo, 1816, with considerable additions and cor* 
M Anii « rections, to w'hich is prefixed a life of the author. Mr. 

<( « p ’ denotes a mind void of holy Harmer also published “ Outlines of a New Commentary 
determined, insolent. “I on Solomon’s vSong,” London, 1768, one volume, octavo ; 
ft ^ iL, against their forehead.s reprinted in 1775 : and a posthumous volume ha.s recently 

'’*’aelitc«t are hardened to insensibility, made its appearance, entitled, “The Miscellanecnis Works 

irx you Still harder, still of the Rev. Thomas Harmer,” with an introductory me- 

w VI. 7 committing it, moir, by William Youngman, London, 1823, octavo. Mr. 

" w APT /o Harmer was born at Norwich, in 1715, and died in 1788, 

w A PF ^ A A ‘v at the advanced age of seventy-three. Watts^ Bib. Brit.— 

1 . Arab, arneb Lev. 11: Deut. Jones^ Chris, Biog 

14: 7. ) This name is derived, as Bochart and others sup- HARMONISTS ; certain emigrants from Wurtemberg 
jpose, imninreA, to crop, and ma, the produce of the ground; to America, between 1803 and 1805, under Mr. George 
th^ animals bwng remarkable for devounng young plants Rapp, their pastot-, being compelled to leave their native 
and herbage. This anrmal resembles the rabbit, but is country, on account of the then government insistxng upon 
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their attenclaace at ihe parish church, after some altera- 
ti<Hi had been made in the public service, which they did 
not approve. They formed an economy on the primitive 
plan of having “ all things in common,” Acts 4: 3‘i. They 
laid out a town about a hundred and twenty miles north 
of Philadelphia, where they so well succeeded, that, in 
about 1814, they sold the whole concern, and removed to 
form a new establishment, on an improved plan, in Indi* 
ana, farther up the country. They profess the Protestant 
religion, but admit of universal toleration. They cultivate 
the learned languages and professions, and maintain strict 
morals, with a due observation of the Sabbath. One cus- 
tom is peculiar. They keep watch by turns at night ; 
and, after crying the hour, add, A day is past, and a step 
made nearer our end. Our time runs away, and the joys 
of heaven are our reward.” (See Shakers.) Philanthro- 
pistf No. XX. ; Fhilaniknimc Gazette, 1817, p. 340 ; 1818, 
p. 322 j 1819, p. 61 ; BirlAecl^s Travels . — Williams. 

harmony of THE GOSPELS ; a term made use 
of to denote the concurrence or agreement of the writings 
oi' the four evangelists ; or the histoiy of the four evange- 
lists, digested into one continued series. By this means 
each story or discourse is exhibited with all its concurrent 
circumstances ; frequent repetitions are prevented, and a 
multitude of seeming oppositions reconciled. Among 
some of the most valuable harmonics, are those of Cra- 
dock, Lc Clcrc, Doddridge, Macknight, Newcome. Car- 
jienter ; Towson’s able Harmony on the concluding part 
of the Gospels; and Thompson’s Diatessaron. To the 
Ihcoiogical student Griesbach’s Synopsis of the first three 
gospels, in Greek, with the various readings, is inva- 
luable. An admirable harmony of both the Old and New 
Testament has reiteutly been publushed iii England, by the 
Rev. J. Townsend ; m which every book, passage, and 
verse, is inserted a.s nearly as possible in the order of 
time. 

The term harmony is also used in reference to the 
agreement which the gospel bears to natural religion, to 
the Old Testament, to the history of other nations, and to 
the works of God at large. — Hend. Buck* 

HARNESS ; the furniture of a horse, to render him fit 
for vvork or war j (Jer. 46: 1.) but it is more frequently 
taken for a set of defensive armor, 1 Kings 22: 34. (See 
Armor.) — Brown. 

HA ROD; a well or fountain not far from Jezrecl and 
mount Gilboa, so called from the a]qiiehensions and fears 
of those who were here tried by Gideon, ,Judg. 7; 1, 3. 
“Palpitation” of the heart, as a symptom of alarm and 
terror. — Calmct. 

HAROSIIETH OF THE GENTILES; a city sup- 
posed to be situated near Hazor, in the northern parts of 
Canaan, called afterwards Up})er Galilee, or Galilee of the 
Gentiles, for the same reason that this place jirobably ob- 
tained that title; namely, from being less inhabited by 
.Tews, and being near the great re.sorts of the Gentiles, 
Tyre and Sidoii. This is said to have been the residence 
ol' Sisera, the general of the armies of Jabin, king of Ca- 
naan, who reigned at Hazor. — Watson. 

HARP; a stringed musical instrument. The Hebrew 
woid AvViflwr, which is translated “harp” in our English 
vei’Mon, very probably denoted all stringed instruments. 
By the Hebrews, the harp wa.s called the plvasant harp; 
and it was employed by them, not only in their devotions, 
but akio at their entertaimnents and pleasures. It is pro- 
bable, that the harp Avas nearly the earliest, if not the 
earliest, instrument of music. David danced when he 
played on the harp: the Levites did the same. Hence it 
appears, that it was light and portable, and that its size 
was restricted within limits which admitted of that service, 
and of that manner of using it. — Watson. 

HARRIS, (Robert, D. D.,) president of Trinity college, 
Oxford, was born at Broad Campden, Gloucestershire, 
1578, and educated at Oxford. There he became a sub- 
ject of divine grace, and relinquishing the law, for which 
his father had designed him, devoted himself to theology. 
Receiving ordination from archbishop Bancroft, he became 
minister of Hanwell, where he continued forty years a la- 
borious and successful pastor, God gave him so rich a 
harvest, that of Hanwell it was said there was not a family 
in it where God’s name was not called upon, nor a person 


that refused to be examined and instnicted for the table at 
the Lord. Here he remained, ble::sed in himself and a 
blessing to his people, till the civil war m 1612, when he 
was driven by the king’s soldiers to London. Here he 
WBU 5 appointed minister of St. Botolph, and one of the as- 
sembly of divines. In 1647, he was made president tif 
Trinity college, Oxford, and rector of Garlington, near 
Oxford, which is alw^ays annexed to it. He governed his 
college with great pnidence, and was beloved by the stu- 
dents as a father. Here he continued till his death, in 
1658, at the age of eighty. His last days were days of 
great suffering and great consolation. Being asked where 
his comfort lay, he answered, In Christ and in the free 
grace of Gwi.” One having observed that he might take 
much comfort in the labors of his useful lite, he answered, 
“ All is nothing WMthout a Savior. Without him my best 
w'orks w'ould condemn me. Oh, I am ashamed of them, 
as they were mixed with so much sm ! Oh, 1 am an unpro- 
fitable serv^ant! I have not done any tiling for God, as I 
Might. Loss of time sits heavily on my spirit. Work, 
work apace, assuring yourselves that nothing will moie 
trouble you when you come to die, than that you have 
done no more lor God, who hath done so much lor you 1 
never m all my life saw the woith of Christ, nor tasted liic 
sweetness of God’s love in that inea'^ure that 1 do now.*’ 
So deeply were these sentiments imprcs'-ed upon his 
heart, that he wrote in his will, “ 1 bequeath to all my 
children, and to their children’s children, to each of them, 
a Bible with this inscription : None but Christ!” — Mtiidlt- 
ton. vol. lii. 379. 

II ARRIS, (Samuel.) a Baptist minister, called the Apo.s- 
tle of Virginia, w'as born of respectable parentage, in Ha- 
nover county, January 12, 1724. Removing to Pittsylva- 
nia county, he there sustained various offices, as colonel 
of the miUtia, captain of Mayo fort, and commisMonci for 
the fort and army. He was baptized about 175S. He 
soon began to preach diligently, but w'as not ordaiiird un- 
til 1769. In his pow'er over the affections of hi.s hearers 
he was thought to be equal to Whitfield. Tlie Virginians 
say, he seeiaed to pour forth streams of lightning from his 
eye.s. His worldly offices he resigned, as he ascribed to 
them the diminution of his religious enjoyments. In 1774, 
the general association of Separate Baptists, dunking to 
re-establish the primitive order, as menlioned Eph. 4: 11, 
chose Mr. Harris apostU, and ordained him by the hands 
of every minister in that IxKly. No other instance of such 
an extraordinary appointment is recollected. His pious 
zeal met the ii.sual return of persec ution. He was once 
polled down from his stand, as he was preaehing, and 
dragged by the hair, and once knocked dowm. Having 
inucii property, he devoted the greater jiari to charitable 
purposes. 

The following anecdotes may illustrate his character. 
Meeting a pardoned criminal, who showed him his pardon 
received at the gallows, he a.sked. “ Have you shown it to 
Jesus Christ?” “No, Mr. Harris, 1 want you to do it for 
me.” Accordingly the good man dismounted and kneeled, 
and, wnth the pardon in one hand and the other on the 
offender’s head, rendered thunks and prayed for God’s par- 
don. — HeoL'.e requested a debtor to pay him in wheat, as 
be had a good crop ; but the man replied, that he did not 
intend to pay until he was sued. Unwilling to leave 
preaching to attend a vexatious .suit, he wrote a receipt in 
full and presented it to the man, saying, he had sued him 
in the court of heaven ; he should leave the afihir with 
the Head of the church, with whom he might settle ano- 
ther day. The man soon loaded his wagon and sent 
him the wheat. Benedict, ii. 40—58, 330— 339.— 

HARRISON, (John, A. M. ;) pastor of a congregation 
at Weathersfield, Essex, (Eng.) who died in 1749. He 
was educated at the university of Glasgow^, and his fine 
talents, sanctified by divine grace, well re>varde<l cultiva- 
tion. As a minister he shone with peculiar lustre, preach- 
ing his sermons to himself in private before he delivered 
them in public to others. The week before he w^as seized 
with his last sickness he had spent in visiting bis people, 
and found, to his unspeakable joy, that upwards of twenty 
had of late been savingly wrought upon by hi.s rniiusMy. 
This powerfully aifectea him with humble, admiring gra- 
titude and joy. He w^as fkvored in his last days with 
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great spiritual happiness. Among other things he said, 

Oh, I never saw so much as I do now ! Oh the astonish* 
ing, the inconceivable glory of the other world ! What 
discoveries have I had of it this day. I long, I long to be 
there ! I must have an eternity of praise ! Oh the unspeak* 
able, the substantial joys I feel ! 1 know that my Redeemer 
Uveth ! This is glory begun ! I am filled with God ! My 
life is hid with Christ in God.” lie particularly mentioned 
how much Dr. Owen’s work on the Person of Christ had 
been blessed to him, especially the last chapter concerning 
the exercise of the mediatory office of Christ in heaven, and 
the state of the worship there. — Middleton^ vol. iv. 277. 

HART, {ail, Deut. 12: 15. 14: 5. Ps. 42: 1. Isa. 35: 6;) 
the stag, or male deer. Dr. Shaw considers its name m 



lIf‘brow as a generic word, including all the species of the 
deer kind ; whether they are distingui.shed by round horns, 
ns the stag ; or by flat ones, as the fallow deer ; or by the 
Miiiillness of the branches, as the roe. IMr. Good observes 
thru the liind and roe, the hart and the antelope, were held, 
atid sidl continue to be, in the highe.st estimation in all the 
Eastern countries, for the voluptuous beauty of their eyes, 
tlie ilclicaie elegan<'e of their form, or their graceful agility 
of action. The names of these animals \vere [Perpetually 
applied, therefore, to persons, whether male or female, 
who were supposed to be possessed of any of their res[)ec- 
tivc qualities. In 2 Sam. 1: 19, Saul is denominated the 
roe of Israel and in the eighteenth verse of the ensuing 
chapter, vve are told that ‘‘ Asahel was as light of foot as 
a wild roe a phraseology perfectly s)monymous with 
the epithet srviff-footed, wliieh Homer has so frequently be- 
fetowed upon his hero Achilles. Thus again : ** Her princes 
are like harts which find no pasture ; they are fled without 
strength before their pursuers,” Lam. i: 6. “The Lord 
Jehovah is iny strength ; he will make my feet like hind.s’ 
feet 5 he will cause me to tread again on my own hills,” 
Hab. 3: 19. (See 

HART, (Oi.ivkn, M. A.;) an eminent minister of 
Charleston, South Carolina. He wa.s born in 1723, at 
Warminster, Penn.sylvania ; baptized in 1740, on profes- 
sion of his taith *, and ordained to the gospel ministry in 
1749. The same year, he succeeded Mr. Chanler at 
Charleston, as pastor of the Baptist church, wdiere he la- 
bored honorably and successfully for thirty years. Many 
owned him a.s a spiritual father, among whom was the 
late Rev. Dr. Stillman, of Boston. Mr. Hart was a self- 
educated man. His countenance was open and manly j 
his voice clear, harmonious, and commanding ; the powers 
d his mind were strong and capacious, enriched by a 
ftind of useful knowledge, classical, scientific, and theolo- 


gical ; and his taste was elegant and refined. He wrote 
much devotional poetry. But os a Christian and a pastor 
he was most conspicuous. He walked with God. The 
doctrines of free and efficacious grace were precious to 
him. His desire of usefulness was ardent ana incessant. 
He was a prime mover in forming an Association of the 
churches. He also originated a society for educating 
young ministers of the gospel to enlarged usefulness. 

In 1775, he was chosen by the council of safety to tra- 
vel, in conjunction vidth Rev. William Tennent and Hon. 
William H. Drayton, in the interior, to conciliate the in- 
habitants of South Carolina to the mea.sures of congress. 
In consequence of his successful efibris in this w'ay, he 
was obliged to leave Charleston, in 17B0, to avoid falling 
into the hands of the Briti.sh. 

He settled at Hopewell, New Jersey, the same year, 
where he remained till his death, in 1795, at the age of 
seventy-two. He died in the tnumph of faith, exclaiming, 
“ Enough, enough !”— Be/iediW, vol. ii. 323. 

HART, (Levi, D. D.,) minister of Preston, Connecticut, 
was graduated at Yale college, in 1760, and died, October 
27, 1808, aged sixty-nine. Receiving from the gift of God 
a sound and vigorous mind, it was much improved by his 
scientific and literary acquisitions. Many young men 
were trained up by him for the ministry. He engaged 
zealously in the support of missionary institutions, and 
the progress of the gospel was the theme of his correspon- 
dence with a number of respectable friends of religion in 
Eurojie. He published several sermons. Faaop. and Miss, 
Mag. i. 287, 288.— 

HARVARD, (John ;) the founder of Harvard college. 
He had been a minister ui England ; and after his arrival 
in this country, he preached a short lime in Charlestown, 
where he died, in 1(')38. He left a legacy of seven hun- 
dred and seventy-nine pounds to the school at Newton, or 
Cambridge, al'terwards llie college called by his name. 
Precisely one hundred and ninety years after his death, a 
granite monument was erected to his memory, September 
26, 1828, on the top of the burying hill in Charlestown. 
Magnaha, IV. 126; Address; Hist. Coll. i. 242 ; 

Neai, i. 199 ; Holmes, i. 247 ; Hutchhisim, i. 90.— Allen. 

HARVEST. Three months intervened between the 
seed-time and the first reaping, and a month between ibis 
and the full harvest. Barley is in full ear all over ilu' 
Holy Land, in the beginning of April; and about ilu* 
middle of the same month, it begins to turn yellow, yjarii- 
eularly m the southern district ; being as forward near 
Jericho in the latter end of March, as it is in the plains of 
Acre a fortnight afterwards. 'J'hti reaping continues till 
the middle of Sivan, or till about the end of May or begin- 
ning of June, which, as the time of w^heat-harvesl, finishes 
this part of the husbandman’s labors. 

2. The reapers in Palestine and Syria make use of the 
sickle in cutting down their crops, and, according to the 
present custom lii tliis counliy, “ fill their hand” with the 
corn, and those who bind up tlie sheaves, their “ bo.soin,” 
Ps. 129: 7. Ruth 2: 5. When the crop is thin and short, 
which is generally the case in light soils, and with their 
imperfect cultivation, it is not reaped with the sickle, but 
plucked up by the root with the hand. By this mode ol 
reaping, they leave the most fruitful fields as naked as it 
nothing had ever grown on them ; and as no hay is made 
in the East, this is done, that they may not lose any of the 
stmw, w'hich is necessary for the sustenance of their cat- 
tle. The practice of plucking np with the hand is perhaps 
referred to in Ps. 129; 7. The tops of the bouses in Judea 
are flat, and, being covered with plaster of terrace, arc 
frequently grown over with grass. As it is but small and 
weak, and from its elevation exposed to the scotching sun, 
it is soon withered. A more beautiful and striking figur^'j 
to display the weak and evanescent condition of wicked 
men, cannot easily be conceived. 

3. The reapers go to the field very early in the morning, 
and return home betimes in the afternoon. They 
provisions along with them, and leathern bottles, or drica 
uoitle gourds, filled with water. They are follow'cd dv 
their own children, or by others, who glean with 
success; for a great quantity of corn is . 

the reaping, and in their manner of carrying it-, 
greater part of these circumstances are discernible m m 
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tha stroAflyiMai^ the state of religioos feelmg 

ia Israel aWhe time, and iumishes aiiother i)W>of of the 
artiess> the > happy, and unsuspecting eimplicity, which 
characterized the manners of that highly favored people. 

Attd, l>ehold, 4Scjaz came from Bethlehem, attd said onto 
(he reapers, The liord be with you. And they answered 
him, The Bord Wees thee,” Kuth B: 4. 

It appears from the beautiful history of Ruth, that, m 
Falestme, the women lent their assistance in eiitting down, 
and gathering the harvest ; for Boaz commands her to 
keep fast by his maidens* *Xhe womeu tn Syria shared 
al^ (he labors of the hhivest ; for Dr, RosseU informs 
dhf#iey«ang the jsiraleeli or vsong of Ihanks^^'when the 
passing stranger accepted their piesetit of a handful of 

X and made a suita^e return* It was another custom 
g the Jews to set a confidential servant owe the reap 
oi%\to see that thi^ executed their lyork prop^iy, that 
they had suitablaprovisioita, and to pi^ thikn thWr wagsa: 
the Chaldees at#:hiin ra^,sthe master* ruier, ftjrn,gew0ritor 
of th^ reapra* *<^11011 was the person who dimkMi the 
labors of the reapers in ihe ^eld of Boaz. The right el' 
tha iNaor m Israel to glean after the reapers was aecuxed 
by a pcAiitve law, cxnsched m these words : ^^And whea 
ye reap < the harvest of your land, thou shall not wholly 
reap the corners of thy laud ; nei^er shall thou gather the 
gleanings of thy harvest, And thou shall not gleaw^Uty ^ 
vineyardywHeilher shalt th^ gathervevery gi'a[ic of thy 
vineyand *« . thou shah leavji them to the pocH* apd the 
stranger: iam the Lrord your God,” Lev, lU; 9. It is the 
opinion of writers, tha(:,>alth^gh the poiH' }yer^ al- 
bwnd the^iibartv of gleaning,. the Israeli tish proprietotn 
were not obUgexi to adbuit them immediately into the field* 
as.soon aa^ reapers had cut down the.*iimrn, and bouna 
..it up in sheaves, but when it wip» earned ipfei they might 
t^oose, also, among the poor, whom (hoy thou^t. most 
deserving, or most necessitous, '^he.se opinions receive 
some countenance from the request which Ruth presented 
to the servant of Boaz, to permit her to glean among the 
sheaves j” and from the charge of Boaz to his young men, 
‘^Let her glean even among the sheaves:” a mode of 
speaking which seems to insinuate, that though they could 
not leg^ly hinder Ruth from gleaning in the field, they 
had a right, if they chose to exercise it, to prohibit her 
from, gleaning among the sheaves, or immediately after 
the reapers. — WatMu. 

llA$SlDRANS,or AssmzAiis ; those Jews who 
to Mtttathias, to fight for the law's of God and the 
of tWr country. , They were men of great valor agfd zeal, 
haj(^tx|^ voluntarily deyoted themselves to a more striqt ob- 
seim^liQU of the law ^thon other men. For, afier the re^n 
of ^he Babylonish captivity, there werp ijwo 

softs tWk (Att9eh-i4|iOse who conlented them- 

was .described by 

th«>ki^iMo9a&;,psidMW0w called Zmkm, 

Sand luwl above the laws* aa^rr 

addpAlhe^eimejdtiiao^ tmdiliiSRS cddei»,aiid 

&0m, catted 

Ckmdimt Ld* (he ptofiA the fpimer eprang te 

Saddueees «ud €aiM^ai^^#S»n (Aa latitr, the Flwmees 
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4»IA<^BT£ ; HasTBK. To hasten righteousness is to cxe- 
eliWintffeMilt with all proper speed, Isa. 16: 

A irlle earning of the defy of God, is earnestly 

for the last judgment, 2 Pet. 3: 

(Itady Euitaiimt^) was Wn on the 19«h 
the jim 1662*^ She was tbedaughter of Theo* 
jAttmawatAwf m Aer earlv years she evinc- 

ed iB«Kll^fs«wAenet* idflil Mr A eeMtid judgment, good tern- 

But in lady Has* 

iings^llieet^iipffeimk llw shone with a more 

res^^diW waaAs eaeellettt and as 

dignified^ as, hea person #l&^^tovely. it had earty been 
imprsseed with the gieai imiwrtance of religion ; and 
throullhfe she discovered, #ittt teiie rel^ion imparted 
solid ^l^&iuiesy and, at deatl^^ielded the most lasting and 

^Pjp^eidvumted a i^kak mind, and considered that 
leaiitliji^, wheahiended^wsih piety, was pfi^lable and desi* 
At the age of twenty-seven, she was noticed by 
CongipM, in the Taller, df der the name of the divine As- 
pasia^^lPnfemarke^Hha#^ her countenance was the lively 
picture of her Wind, w^ich was the seat of honor, truth, 
compassioti, knchrtedjge* and innocence.” Lady Hastings 
chose for )^eoin|ianion8 the wise and the good ; she sought 
not the ablation of the giddy and frivolous, but despised 
lhat prai.se whidi to her appeared censure in disguise. 

She wrofe alllch and welt; but such was her modesty, 
that she uMld diot eonsMj|^^M|^ her valua- 

Me proiductldiis* though sitilSRNred to be commu- 

nieaicd lo'tho She iay wi^ 

lions and pralimt^ th4^bd> and sincere ; and 

by .such exercisia was imfivnd ^ihore fii ibr the occu- 
paitons and trials of hepfilh* SfiiemcK^ defighted m pub- 
lic worship, which she very constantly attended ; to the 
poor she was compassionate and kind, visktag them her- 
self, and relieving cveiy object that came within her search. 
Her ladyship’s ncvear^failing rule was, ‘^to give the first 
place to justm, the second toolci^, and the third to gene- 
rosity'* last waa mmulilliha in her ladyship in no 
ordinary dej^ a year she gave 

to one iSbims$lu^ 'She presented to 

another M»dr in A had very 

much imjwafpd 'her Muutie'by engightg in thedSouth sea 
scheme, she gave three hundred guineas. But her Hfe, 
ibaugh useful, at length drew to a close : disease com- 
menced, aud she indeed learned that through much tribu- 
lation the people of God are to enter his kingdom.” She 
annexed w codicil to her will, containing the devise of her 
manor of Wheldalc to the provost and scholars of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, for the education of students for the minis- 
try ; an#^ indeed, her whole fortune was dedicated to the 
cause of truth and religion. She died December 22, 1739, 
aged fifty-seven years.— -/ wmjs’ Chris. Biog. 

HATE. To hale is not always to be understood rigor* 
ously, but frequently signifies merely a less degree of love. 

If a man have two wives, one beloved and another 
hated (Deut. 24: 15.) that is, less beloved. Our Savior 
says that he who would fi>Uow him must hate father and 
mother ; th.vt is, he must love them less than Christ* Ifty* 
than his own salvation, and not prefer them to God. iJa* 
cob have I loved, and Esau have I haled that is, have 
deprived of the privileges of his primogeniture, through 
his own profaneaess ; and visited him with severe judg- 
m^ton account of his sins. — Watson. 

HATRED, is the aversion of the wiU to any object con- 
sidered by US' os evil, or to any person or thing we suppose 
can do us harm, (^e Ahtipathv.) Hatroi is ascribed 
to God, but it is not to be considered as a [passion in him 
as in man j nor can he hate any of the creatures be has 
made, ashis creatures. Yet he is said to hate the wicked, 
(Ps. 54 ^d indignation and wrath, tribulatiDn and an- 
guish, will be upon every soul of man that does evil, Rom. 
2: 9. /See Wkaxu o» GtsD.y^Hend. Buck. 

HATTEAHSTS ; in ecelefiA>^cai history, the name of a 
momh Dttt(^ sect j ao called from Pontian Van Hattero, 
a muxuder in the pcovkiee of Zealand, towards the close 
of the Inat oeiilitry^ who, being addkted to the sentiments 
Of SpiiiQaa^wason iha^i^^ ftom hispasto 

nU n«ce. Tjbe Verashorlsts and Hattemists resemble each 
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other in thetr religious systems, though they never so en- 
tirely agreed as to form one communidn. The founders 
of these sects deduced from the doctrine of absolute de- 
crees a system of fatal and uncontrollable necessity j *hey 
denied the difiei^ence between moral good and evil, and 
the corruption of human nature,* from wheueetbey far- 
ther concluded, that mankind were under no sort^ 
gallon to correct their manners, to improve their minds, 
or to obey the divine laws ; that the whole of religion coof 
sisted not in acting, but in siidenng ; and that all the pre- 
cepts of Jesus Clinst are reducible to this one,-Hihat we 
bear with cheerfulness and patience the events that happen 
to us through llie divine wilt, and make it our constant 
and only study to maintain a perfect tranquillity of mind. 
'Phiis lar they agreed : but the Hattemists furthec affirmed, 
that Chr.st made no expiation for the sins of by his 
death , but had only suggested fo us, by his mediation, 
that there was nothing in us that could offend th$ Dbity ; 
this, they say, was Christ’s manner of justifying hia ser- 
vants, aiid presenting them blameless before the tribunal 
of God. Tt was one of their distinguishing tenetS) that 
God does not punish men for their sins, but by their sins. 
These two sects, says Mo.<iheira, atiU subsist, though they 
no longer bear the names of their founders. — Hend. Buck. 

il AIJHAN. The tract of country of this name is men- 
tiotied only twice in Scripture, Ezek. 47: 16, IB. It was 
pnibably of small extent in the time of the Jews ; but was 
enlarged under the Roman.s, by whom it was called Aura- 
niiis. At present it extends from about twenty miles south 
of Damascus to a little below Bozra, including the rocky 
(listnct of El Ledja, the ancient Trachonitis, and tbe moun- 
tinnous one of the Djebel Uaonran. Within its limits are 
also included, besides Trachonitis, Itunna or Ittur, now 
called Dejedour, and part of Batanma or Bashan. It is 
Topresented by Burckhardt as a volcanic region, consisting 
of a porous tufa, pumice, and basalt, with the remains of 
a crater on the Tel Shoba, on its eastern side. It produce.-*, 
however, crops of corn, and has many patches of luxii- 
naiit herbage, which gre frequented iii the summer by the 
Arab tribes liir pasturage. It abounds, also, wiih many 
interesting remains of cities, scattered over its surface, 
with Grecian inscriptions. The chief of 4hcse are Bozra, 
Medjel, Shoba, Shakka, Sotierda, Kanouat, Hebran, 
Zarle, German, and Aatyl; with Messema, Berak, and 
Oin Kzzeitouii, m the Dedja. — 

HAVEN, (Nathaniel Appleton,) was born January 
11. 1700 ; graduated at Harvard college in 1807; and set- 
tled as a lawyer at Fentsmouth, where lie died of the scar- 
h't fever, June 3, 1H2(), aged ihirly-six. He wrote some 
tin(3 poetry, and many valuable articles for the Portsmouth 
Journal, which he edited from 1821 to 1825. He wrote 
also for the North American Review. He was a member 
of tlic Rev. Di. Parker’s church, in Porisinouth, and for 
SIX years superintended a large and flourishing Sabbath 
school His Remains, with a memoir by George Ticknor, 
were pubh.shcd in IH27. JV. //. Hist. Col. ii. p.229 — 235. 
— AJh'ji. 

HAVIJ..AH ; the .son of Cush, Gen. 10: 7. There must 
have been other, and perhaps many, Havilahs besides the 
oiiginal one, a yiarl of the numerous and widc-spread 
poMcriiy of Cush. By one and the first of these, U is pro- 
bable ihai the western shores of the Persian gnlf were 
ueopk'd , hv another, the country of Colchis; and by an- 
other, the po '^:. ?bout the .southern border of the Denidsea 
and Uie eoi\fiTU’s of Judea, the country afterwards inhabit- 
ed by thi' Amalekites. — Watson. 

HAVOTll-JAHl. The Hebrew and Arable Ha ootli or 
/{noth stginlics cabins, or huts, such as belong to the Ara- 
bians, and are placed in a circle ; sui'h a collection of tiieiii 
forming a hamlet or village. The district mentioned in 
Num. 32: 41. Deur. 3; 14, were in the Bataniea, beyond 
Jordan, in the land of Gilead, and belonged to the half- 
tribe of Manassch. — Calntet. 

HA WK, ; ) Irom the root vetsa^ to fly, because of 
the rapidity and length of flight for which this bird is re- 
markable, Lev. 11: 16. Bean. 14: 15. Job 39: 26. Naz is 
used generically by the Arabian writers to signify both fal- 
con and hawk j and the term is given in both these senses by 
Meninski. There can be little doubt that such is the real 
meaning of the Hebrew word, and that it imports various 


species of the M^oii family^ js^s jer-falcon, gos-hawk, and 
sparmw-hawk* As Ibis is a bwd of prey, cruel in its tem- 



per, and gross in its manners, it wa.s forbidden as fotid, 
ami all others of its kind, in the Mosaic ritual. -The Greeks 
consecrated the hawk to Apollo ; and among the Egyp- 
tians no animal was held in so high veneration as the ibis 
and the hawk. Most of the species of hawk, we are told, 
are birds of passage. The hawk, therefore, is pralu^d, 
in Job 39: 26, as a specimen of that astonishing instinct 
which teaches birds of passage to know their times and 
seasons, when to migrate out of one country into another 
for the benefit of food, or a warmer cliinale, or both. The 
common translation does not give the full lorce of the pas- 
.sage. — Watsm. % 

HAWLEY, (Gideon,) missionary to the Indians, was a 
native of Connecticut, and was graduated at Yale college 
in 1749. He commenced h is missionary labors m Februa- 
ry, 1752, at Stockbridge. In July, 1754, Mr. Hawley 
was ordained at Boston, that his u.sefulnes.s might be in- 
creased by being authorized to administer the ordinances 
of the gospel. In 1757, the coinmissiotters of the society 
for propagating the gospel persuaded him to visit the ’tribe 
of Indians nt Marshpee, whose pastor, Mr. Briant, had 
been dismissed, and who were di.ssatisfied with the labors 
of Mr. Smith. Here he was installed, April 10, 1^758, and 
passed the remainder of his life, being occupied in this 
place more than half a century in benevolent exertions to 
enbghten the darkened mind, and to promote the salvation 
of his Jmhan brethren. He died October 3, 1807, aged 
eighty years. 

In his last sickness he observed, “ I have hope of accep- 
tance with God, but it is founded wholly on free and sove- 
reign grace, and not at all on my own works. It is true, 
my labors have been many ; but they have been so very 
imperfect, altendeil with so great a want of chanty and 
humility, that I have no hope, in tlu‘m as the ground of n^y 
acceptance.” Panophst /iw. MM Hist. Col. lu 188 — 193; 
iv. 50—67 

HAY. (See Grass.) 

JIAZAEL ; a striking example of .self-deception, 2 Kings 
H: 7 - 13. He was an officer of Benhadad, king of Syria, 
who sent him to the prophet Elisha to inquire the issue of 
his sickness. Looking him steadfastly in the face, Flisha 
burst into tears. Surprised at this eoiiduci, Hazael inquir- 
ed the cause. ‘‘ Because I know,” said th(' prophet, ‘‘ the 
evil that thou wilt do to the children of Israel : their strong 
holds wilt thou set on fire, and their young men wilt thou 
slay xvilh the sword, and will dash their infants against 
the stones, and rip up their women with child.” Hazael 
indignantly exclaimed, “ Is thy .servant a dog, that he 
should do this great thing?” Elisha merely answered, 
‘‘ The Lord hath showed me that thou shall be king over 
Syria.” On his return home, Hazael epneealed fbom Ins 
master Benhadad the prophet’s answer, and inspired him 
with hopes of recovery ; but, on the following day, . he took 
effectual means to prevent it, by stifling the long with a 
thick cloth dipped with cold water ; and, as Benhii^ad had 
no son, and Hazael was a man much esteemed in the ar- 
my, he was without difficulty declared hi»' successor, 
A. M. 3120. Mr. Taylor thinks Hazael did not intend the 
death of his master, since similar applications are some- 
times used in the East, in cases of fever. This seems an 
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excess of charity. HaiSaCl soImi luflicied ismei all 
the cruelties which Elisha had jfhretolil, a,te»g» 

12: 17, 18. 13: 22. 2 Chron. 24; 23,^Calmet; Whmn. 
,,,,HAZEIIIM, Ha?.ekoth, Hazoh, Azekothaim, aiei all 
names which sisgaify villages or hamlets j and eften 
the of, places:! There is ^ called 

air^hahi^y.;tt^Mi^as 

roth, 16. 

g4 m iosh^^r d2. 1 ' Pt 
k 44i\lJ«ek. 4%^ 10.-- Cafe«c/;«^' " 

others. M^tlWdiiator, 

f rom li im we deri^is allli^ digmt|f «Sl authctt^ Christ 
IS the cacdy spiritual head o^f the church, both itl respect 
of eminence and influence j he communicates life, motion, 
and strength to every believer. Also the husband is the 
head of his wife, because by God’s ordinance he is to rule 
over her ; (Gen. 3: 10 ) also in regard to pre-eminence of 
sex, (I Peter 3: 7.) and excellency knowledge, 1 Cor. 
14; 35. The apostle mentions^ this subordination of per- 
sons m 1 Oor. Hi 3 : — “ But I would have you know, that 
the head of every man is Christ, and the head of the wo- 
man is the man, and the head of Christ is God.” “ The 
Slone urhich the builders rejected was made the head of 
the corner,” Ps. 118:22. It was the first in the angle, 
whether it were disposed at the top of that angle, to adorn 
and crown it, or at the bottom, to support it. This, in the 
New Testament, is applied to Christ, who is the strength 
and beauty of the church, to unite the several parts of it, 
namely, both Jews and Gentiles, together. — Watmi. 

HE AP. In early times heaps of stones were erected 
to preserve the memory of events. ( See Stokes,)— 

HEAR, or Heahiku. It literally denotes the exercise 
of that bodily sense, of which the ear is the organ ; to re- 
ceive information by the ear; (2 Sam. 15: 10.) and, as 
hearing is a sense by which instruction is conveyed to the 
mind, and the mind excited to attention and obedience, 'So 
the ideas of attention and obedience are grafted on the 
oxpres.‘'ion or sense or hearing. The caution to take heed 
how we hear, or what we hear, as it includes ajii»lication, 
reception, and jiracticc, wa«i never more neccssaiy than in 
the present day among ourselves j never was the necessity 
greater for appealing “ to the law and tc> the lestimony.” 
— Calmet. 

HEARING THE WORD OF GOD, is an ordinance of 
divine appointment, Rom. 10: 17, I'ruv. H: 4, Mark 4: 
24. 

Public reading of the Scriptures was a part of syna- 
gogue worship, (Acts 13: 15. 15- 21 .) and was the practice 
of the Christians in primitive times. Under the form<‘r 
dispensation there was a public hearing of the law at 
stated seasons, Dent. 33: 10, 33. Neb. 8; 2, 3. It seems, 
therefore, that it is a duty incumbent on us to hear, and, 
if sensible of our ignorance, we shall also consider it our 
privilege. As to the mmmer of hearing, it .should be eon- 
stmihjy Prov. 8: 34. Jam. 1: 24, 25. Aitmthwlif, Luke 23: 
38. Acts 10: 33. Luke 4: 20, 22. With remrrncf, Ps. 89: 
7. With faithj Heb. 4: 2. With an endeavor to relain 
what we hear, Meb. 2: 1. Ps. 119; 13. With an hmihh>, 
docile dispositiony Luke !U: 42. With prayer, Luke 18. 

Tkeadmntogesof hearing are, Tnfarmaiim, 2 Tim. 3: lO. 

1 Cor. 14: 24, 25. Acts 2. Conversion^ 11; 

Acts 4: 4. €mfimatim. Acts 14: 22. 15: 5. Constda- 
rt«?rt,-Pbil. 1; 25. l!sa.40: 1, 2. 35; 3, 4. Stennet'$ Farabk 
of im Somer ; MassUhrds Sem- vol. ii. j Buckminster^ s 

of JDin. vol. iii. p. 340, oct. ed.^, Works of JRo- 
hett BMi vtfl, ii p.249 •, Dnnghfs Thetdo^. — Hend. Buefc. 

HEART. ‘ The Hebrews vtsed this wotd for the soul, 
comprehending all its fieelitigs and faculties. Hence arc 
deri ved many modea of expression . “ An honest and good 
heart,” CLum 8; 15.) is a neart studious of holiness, being 
preimred by the Spirit of God to receive the word with due 
affectiotts, dispositions, and resolutions. We read of an 


evil heart, a broken heart, a clean heart, a liberal heart. 
Ta “torn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
hflai$4Jf the chiidTeii to their lathers,’’ (Mai. 4: 0.) signifies 
to to be perfectly reconciled, on the principles 

43|l!nieipiety. To want heart, sometimes denotes to want 
n^sdohl^aiiid itesolutipn :v— « Epliraim is like a silly dove, 
H 31. “O fools, and slow of 

hSarf j” (lluke 24: *25.) that is, ignorant, and reluctant to 
admit tfftwOlcome troth. ' “ This people’s heart is waxed 
^rosa^ lent t,l^ should undemtand with their heart j” (Matt. 
13: thoir.^heart^is through sin become incapable of un- 

derstafidiitg S^rttuid things j they resist the light, and are 
proof again^ all impressions of tmth. “The projihets 
prophesy out^of their own heart (Ezek. 13: 2.) that is, 
according loHheir own imagination, without any warrant 
from God. To walk in the ways of one^s heart, is to pre- 
fer plefosures to God, Eccb 11: 9. 

The heart is said'to be dilated by joy, contracted by sad- 
ness, broken by sorrow, to grow fat, and be hardened, by 
prosperity. The heart melts under discouragement, 
forsakes one under terror, is desolate in affliction, and 
.fiuctnating in doubt. To speak to any one's heart is to 
comfort him, to say pleasing and affecting things to him. 

The heart of man is naturally depraved and inclined to 
evil, Jer. 17; 9. A divine power is requisite for its renre 
vation, Deut. 30: 6. Jer. 31: 33. 32: 38—40. Ez. 18: 31. 
John 3; 1—11. When thus renewed, the effects will be 
seen in the. temper, conversation, and conduct at large. 

Hardness of heart is that state m which a sinner is in- 
clined to, and actually goes on in rebellion against God. 
This state evidences itself by light views of the evil of 
sin 5 partial acknowledgment and confession of it ; fre- 
quent commission of rl ; pride and conceit ; ingraliludc ; 
unconcern about the word and ordinances of God ; ui at- 
tention to divine providences ; .stifling convictions of con- 
science ; shunning reproof ; presumption, and genernl 
ignorance of divine things. We must distinguish, how- 
ever, between that hardness of heart which even a goc>d 
man complains of, and that of a judicial nature. 1. Judi- 
cial hardness is very seldom perceived, and never lament- 
ed ; a broken and contrite heart is the laft.t thing such 
desire ; but it is otherwise with believers, for the hardnes.s 
they feel is always a matter of grief to if cm, Rom. 7; 24. 
2. Judicial hardness is perfietual ; or, if ever there be any 
reiporse or relenting, it is only at such times when the 
sinner is under some outward afflictions, or filled with the 
dread of the uTatU of God ; but as this wears off, or abates, 
his stupidity returns as inudi as. or more than ever ; (Exod. 
9: 27.) but true believers, when no adverse dispensations 
trouble them, arc often distressed because their hearts are 
no more afl'ected in holy duti(“s, or inflamed with love to 
God, Rom. 7: 15 3. Judicial hardness is aliendod with 

a total neglect of duties, (‘specially those that are secret ; 
but that hardness of lieart which a believer complains of, 
though it occasions his going uncomfortably in duty, yet 
does not keep him from it. Job. 23: 2, 3. 4. When a per- 

son IS judicially hardened, he makes use of indirect and 
unwarrantable methods to maintain that false, peace which 
he thinks himself happy in the enjoyment of; but a be- 
liever, when complaining of the hardness of his heart, 
cannot be satisfied with any thing short of Christ, Ps. 101 
2. 5. Judicial hardness generally opposes the interest of 

friuh and godliness ; but a good man considers this us a 
cause nearest his heart; and although he have to lament 
his lukewarmness, yet he constantly desires to promote it, 
Ps. 72. J9 (See Blindness ; and Hakdness of Heart.) 

Keeping the heart is a duly enjoined in the sacred Scnji- 
tures. It consists, says Mr. Flavel, in the diligent and 
constant use and improvement of all holy means and du- 
ties to preserve the soul from sin, and maintain commu- 
nion with God ; and this, he properly observes, supposes a 
previous work of sanctification, which hath set the heart 
right by giving it a new bent and inclination. 1. It in- 
cludes frequent observation of the frame of the heart, Ps. 
77: 6. 2. Beep humiliation for heart evils and disorders, 
2 Chron. 32: 26. 3. Earnest supplication for heart puri- 
fying and rectifying grace, Ps. 19: 12. 4. A constant, 

holy jealousy over our hearts, Prov. 27: 14. 5. It includes 
the realizing of God’s prcvsence with us, and setting him 
before us, Ps. 10- 8. Gen. 17. 1 
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This is, 1. The hardest work -, heait wock is hard work 
indeed. 2. Constant work, Exod. 17; A2. The mo$t 
important work, Prov. 20. 

This is a duty winch showld be ajltended to, i^- we eoj- 
sider it in connexion with, 1 . The h^or ui’ ^odi Isa. • 
d. 2. The sincerity ol’ our profession, 2 EiftgfsTU.* 31. 

Ezek. 33; 31, .32. 3. The beauty of our con.veBsaitioa, 

Prov. 12; 20. Ps. 45: 1. 4. The comlort ol' our £ 

(k)r. 13: 5. 5. The improvement d’our graces, <>.3: ^ 

i\. 6. The stability (if our souls m Ihe hour of teimptn- 
hon, 1 Cor. 10; 13. ’ ; - ^ 

The seasons ui winch we should more parflau^y tawy 
our hearts are, 1. The tune of prosperity, Deal. 10^- 12. 

2. Under afflictious, Heb. 7,; 0^ 0. 3. The time of -.Sion’s 

troubles. Ps, 40, 1,4 4, In the time ol great and thjwat* 

eiiing dangers, Isa. 20: 20, 21. 5. tJnder , |re^waa;s, 

4- 0, 7. 0. In the lime of-duty, Eev. W: 3. ?. lou- 
der injuries received, Eom. 11: 17, In4hc cntiChl 

hour of temptation, Matt. 2()- 41.> R Under «datf4lvflld 
doubting seasons, Heh. 12: tJ. l»a. 50: U). 1-0^ -In titncw 

o]iposition and sufienug, 1, Pet. 4:' 12, U. 11. Th^dlme , 

(1 sickness and death, Jer. 49: U. » oad the language ot our Lord § commission binds us to 

The means to be made use of to keep oui liearts are, send them the gospel as the only known means of salva- 
1 Watchfulness. Mark 13; 37 2, Examination, Prov, 4; t ion, Mark U>: 16. Eom. 1: Iti. 10:1—15. N^ons 

3 Prayer Luke 18; 1. 4. Reading God’s word, Mtsstah ; Dr IP/iWr’ md Weakness of Ilumm 

ioiiii 5. 39. r>. Dependence on divine grace, Ps. 80. 11. Bemmi, p. UUi ; Smft^^s Senmm,vo\. ir p. 314 ; Grom's 

8»:(‘ Flavel on Ketpi»s( Ihe Heart ; JamumCi Sermom on the Moral PhiUmphy^.xoL irp. 128 ; Turret hot., vol. i. tiUWSt. 
fh'urt ; might on .Sdf^pamssion Div. qu. 29 j 4, ^ 1, 2, 17 ; DotWidgeh lec. S4U vol. in 8vo. 

Owen OH haMling Htn i FMs Works Buch. edit.; Ddhtmp's Behgmn Bdtncottd, p. lOo; Etdgl^ s 

HEATH, .Ter. 17: (>. 3'aykn- and Parklmrst render it. Bod^j of Dmniiy^ qu. 60; GaksCowt of the ^mhs } 
Ml blasted tree stripped of irs foliage.” If u be a iwir* Cwmderntimis on the Eeligims Worship of the 
ticular tree, the tamarisk is ps Ukely as any. Celsius Hen. TF. AW IPbrIs, vul . xii ; Wmd's Utttrs ; Waylmd, 
thinks It to be the jumper; but fromtlie mention of it as Wisntr, and Tyler's Mtsstmtanj Bemimts ; Am. Bap. Mag. 
growing m a salt land, in parched places, the atilhor of /or 1834.— Hm/. EwrA:. ^ , 

“ Scripture Illustrated’’ is disposed to seek it among the HEAVEN ; the centre and metropolis of the umveise, 
ItrhfHs, :i species of plants which are the last production in which the omnipresent Deity affords a nearer and more 
of vegetation under the frozen zmie, and under the glow- iini}ni<?*hate view ot has jtcrfectious, and a more sei^ble 
mg heat of equatorial d€aort.s ; so that u seems be.st (juaU- manifestation ot hi»''glory, than nr the Other parts ™ the 
lied to endure parched places, and a salt land. Hassel* divine kingdoitx^l Kings 8: 27. J.<<a. ()3;*15. w: 1. Matt.G: 9. 
qiiist mentioas .several kinds .seen by him m Egypt, Ara- The Jews enumerated iliree heavens ; the first was tlic 
bia, and Syria. The Septuagint translator.s render it id region oi‘ the air, 'where the birds tty, and which are 
.Icr. 4ft: <Vww.« agrm^ (mid ass :) md txs this Seems be.st therefoiv* called “the fowls of heaven,’’ Job -35: 11. It 
to agree "With the ttight recommended lu tlie passage, it is is in this sense alH) tliat we reail of the dew ot heaven, 
to lie preferred. (See Ass, Wild.)— . the clouds of heaven, and the wind of heaven. The\m-on<i 

11 E A'fHEN, (from heath, barren,, unadtivaied ;) pagan.s is that part ot .space m which are fixed the heavenly lii- 

\i lu) worship false gods, and are not acquainted either .mmftxies, the sun, m(K)n, and stars, and which Moses wa.s 
with the doctrines of the Old Testament or the Christian instrucled to call “ the ftrmament or exf>anseof heaven,” 

tli.speiiMUioii. Gen. 1:8. The third heaven, of which the Jewish holy 

f’or many ages before Christ, the uaiions at large were of holies was the interesting type, is the seat of God 
liosiitute of the true religion, and gave ihemselve.s up to and of the holy angels ; the place into which Christ as- 
tii(^ gruvscsi Ignorance, the most ab-surd idolatry, and the ('ended afrei bi.s rtsurrection, and into which St. Paul 
goMiest crimes. Even the most learned men among the wascaught up, though ii is not, like the other heavens, ^er- 
iM’aihens’ were in general inconsi.stent, and complied w'ith, reptible to mortal view, John 3; 12, 13. Meb. 8; 1. 9124. 
or promoted, the vain customs they fiiund among their That there is state of /■«<«»•<! Izrtppjwc.fs, both reason and 
c( Mint ry men. It was, however, divinely foretold, that in Scripture indicate; a general notion ol happiness after 
Abrnluim’s seed all nations should be blessed; that the death has obtained among ih© wiser sort <)f heathens, 
lu athen should be gathered to the Savior, and become his -who have only had the light ol naiiiT© to guide them. H 
people, Geu. 22. 18. 49: 10, Ps. 2: 8. Isa 42: 0, 7. Ps. we examine the human mind, it i« also evident that there 
TJ Iho 00. In order that lhe.se promises might be ac- is a natural (ie.siro after happiness in all men ; and, which 
complished, vast numbers of the Tews, after the Chaldean is equally evident, is not attained in this life. It is m> 

I iptiviiy, were left scattered among the heathen; the less observable, that in the present state there is an un- 
Old 3\*stameiu was translated nUo Greek, the most com- equal distri\)ulJon of things, whidbi makes the provrdences 
inon language of tlu' heathen ; and a rumor of the Sa- of God very intricate, and which cannot be solved withtmt 
vior’s appearance in the flesh was spread far an(i wide supposing a future stale. Revelation, however, puts it 
among them. Wlien Christ came, he preached chiefly in beyond all doubt. The Divine Being hath piromised it, 
Galilw, where there were multitudes of Gentiles. He (I John 2; 25. A: H- James L* 12.) hath giv©& tis some 
assured the Greeks that vast uu]n[il)ers of the heathen iniimatkm of its glory, (1 Pel. 3; 4, 22. Rev. 3; 4.) de- 
should be brought into the church, Matt. 4: 23. John 12; dares Christ hath taken possession of it for us, (John 14: 
20, 24. 2, 3.) ,^and mforms us of some already' there, both as to 

For seveiit(3en hundred yeans pa.st the Jews have. been their bodies and souls, Gen. 5: 24. 2. Kings 2. 
generally rejected, and the church of God has been com- Heaven is to be considered as a plate as ireli gs a s^tSiie/ it 
posed of the Gentiles. Upwards of four hundred and ’is expressly so termed itt^Seripiure; {John 14; 2, 3.) and 
eighty millions, (nearly half the globe,) how’ever, are sup- the existence of the body of Christ, and IhtMie oC^ Ennch 
poised to be yet in pagan darkness. Considerable attempts and Elijah, is a further iWjaaf Of it. For if ii a 

have been made of late years for the enlightening of the place, where can^ these"' iKJdfofi M and where >^1 <he 
heathen j and there is every reason to believe immense bodies of the mMs exist after 4he «iaiB»ectioB 7 Where 
good has been done. From the aspect of Scripture pro- ihis plece is, howev^, dmifoi be d^^emined. Supix»i- 
phecy, we are led to expect that the kingdoms of the hea- lions arc more curious than e4^yin^, and 'tt '’beot«nes na 
then at large shall be brought to the light of the gospel, to be silent where divine ravelatto is so. 

Matt. 24: 14. l.sa. 60* Fs, 22: 2ft, 29. 2; 7, 8. ffeaveUi Jtowever, we ewe assitudj is a ^ace of ihretpriaisibie 


It has been muish dispuM whether it be possible that 
the heathen viftiould be ^saved without the knowledge of 
the gospel : some hAve absolutely denied it, upon the au- 
tkai$y of those texis which tmiyersally' require fakh iu 
Clurisi ; but to ibis it is answered, that tlmse texts re^m 
01 % these ,n», whom ewe^4pad are capeh4e^ 

Boddrid^,^^l^y Ibis : ^ 

\kw ; .nir{yges4y. there w^hom there 

\o them 
Gadiiwfid so-Uftich 
and ev^'' the ^.apqstles, 
medf abode on eerthy/npegi'to 

hamSad^tef.BUte iiii^^(^.„evaj{^Uca^-.tmth> Kbm. 2: 

mtAtir, Mr. 
Grove:,' opm- 

iwi. StiH whether a»y hrhere '^isIkjI 

has not penetrated, must ever bO a matter of untjertamty ; 
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feUcitij- The names given to it are proofs nf tltie t it is 
caljed “ paradise/’ (Luke 23: 43.)^i%ht,”/{Eev. 24; 23.) 

“ a'building and mfEnsion of God/^ (2 €or . Ss 1. W: 

« “a city/’ (Heb. U: 10, i0.)“ a better country ^ 
10.) “ail' mhentanoie#”f(Aots,20: 32.>'“-a kr^&nj/’ 
^att. 26: 34;) ^*acrawtt/^ ^,2'>Timi 
84': Gor. rest, and^jioy of^he Wd,” „ 

Heb. 4t^Jh/||att. 25:2^22: ; ,:fbe ’'fblicity • of 
Mea4»^riwijl ecm^ from hti-eariL-Widi'^ 

and ‘ 

chief gOodk; of aUgefe -im per- 
fect holines^ aad-^ext^m CoK 10^12. 

it has thm :4re in 

Heami. The arguments against d^eea kreJ'Mikra^ 
peoplejOf God are loved with the si^no ibV^^^ 

choseniiiiogether m CUi?iSi, eqwtii^y ,iittercatcd" ‘1n idie 
covenant of gra^, -equally rSdec^m^.with '^e soiiq pHce, 
auil allp^dstmat# tp jhb’^me^'«doptloh>bf chmrett'; 
to sup^jode the eoii^m^% is^4said)1o 
of 4iymo’ grace,' and^^^rics 'W»tlii,t\ the legfid^ideatjf ;, being * 
re warded for our works . Onr-^tlie Mior sidedt taobservjed; 
that if the above reasonings would pro\rns;anynhibgf it 
would prove too maidi, via.-tUiaf vve tould sill be upon^n 
equality iu the present world, us k^'ell as tiiat \^btch is to 
come ; for we are now as much Ihe'^ (dejects of the same 
love, purchased by the same bloixl, &c,, as ue shall be 
hereafter. That rewards Contain nothing ineon.si,steut 
wuh dlie doctrine of grace, liecausie thos.e very works 
which it pleaseth God to honor are Um efteets of his own 
operation. That all rewards to » guilty creature have re- 
spect to the mediation of Christ. ^ That God’s graciously 
cuaiifloling bk-ysings With Ibt* obedience of his people, 
serves to sliow not only his^love to Christ and to them, 
but his regard to righteousness. Tliat the Scriptures ex- 
pressly declare for degrees, Dan. 12: 3. Matt. 10; 41, 42 
19: 2d. 29. Luke l^f l^j, 19 Hoitt. 2: (k I Cor. 3: 8. 16; 
4L 42. 2 Cor, 5: 10. Gal. 0. 9. 

Another queation has sometimes been proposed, vi«. 
Whether stxiMs shall kmrr each other in limvea. 

The arguments in , favor ol’ it, are taken from those 
instances recorded in Scripture, in which iiersons, who 
have never seen one another bel'ore, have immediately 
km>wn each oth«’i' iw this world, by a special, immediate, 
divine rovelalion given to them, in like mnniier that Adam 
knew Eve, Gen. 2: 23. Moreover, we re-dd that Peter, 
James, and John knew Moses and Elias, Matt. 17. Christ 
also represents the redeemed frt*ni all nations as sitting 
down with Abralunn, Isaac and ,J,acob in the kingcloiA" of 
keayeii, Matt. B: U. Luke 13:. 28— 30. Prom such like 
arguments, it may be inferred thttt ilit‘ saints shall know 
one another m Heaven, when joined togeliier in the same 
assembly. 

Moreover, thi^t inay bo proved from the aposlle’.s words, 
in 2 Cor. 1; 14. Phil. 4: 1, and especially 1 Thess. 2; 19, 
20. “ What i.s our hope, or joy, or crown of n-joicing ? 
Arc not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ 
at his comingi for ye are our glory and joy.” There&ire 
it folio W8 that ahey ehall know one another-, and coihse- 
quenlly they who have walked together in the ways of 
God, and havo-beeiii useful to one another as relations 
and intimate friends, in wHat respects more espeeially 
their spiritual cuncenns, shall bless God for the mutual ad- 
vantages which - they have received, and cousetiuently 
shall know one another.v To which may be added that 
expression of our Savior, in Luke 16: 9, “ Make to 5 mur- 
selves friends, of the mammon of imiightcousness, that, 
when ye fail, Idiey msiv receive you into everlasting habi- 
tations es^oially if by these “ everlasting habitations” 
be meant Heaven, as many suppose it is ; and then the 
meaning is^ that th^y whom you have relieved, and shown 
kindness to in this W'orld, shall express a particular joy 
upon your being admitted into Heaven ; and consequently 
they shall know you, and bless God for your having been 
so usefrd and beneficial to them,' 

It has'^beea objected, that if the saints .shall know one 
another in Heaveih-they jhall know that several of those 
who were their iotmiate Iriends here on earth, whom they 
loved with very ^at aCnetion, are not there : and this 
will have a tendency to give them some uneasiness, and 
a diminution of their joy and happiness. 


^^'Tothis it may be replied, that if it be allowed that the 
eakits shall know that some whom they loved on earth 
ar^s not in Heaven, this will give them uo uneasiness : 
mnee that -adfeciion which took its rise principally from the 
ni^lttt'al f'etoHon whkh we stood m to persons on earlh, or 
we have contracted wiili them, 
ai»t)^er world, Matt. 22: 29, 30 Our aflbe- 
%lls Will thiepe' be excited by sufierior motives, namely, 
^heirf^tion to Chrik^ that perfect holiness with which 
they arc adorned J their being joined in the same blessed 
' soeiety, and engaged in the same employment : together 
1W4th;4teir l 0 rmer usefulness one to another in promoting 
4heir spiritual welfare, as made siiUsmdenl to the liaiipi- 
twtss^ tbi$y enjoy fltere. And as for others, who are exclud- 
ed their society, ilrey wdl think themhelves obliged, 
ou|.of a due regard to the justice and holiness of God, to 
dcquiOsce in his righteous judgments. Thus, the iniiabit- 
ants of Heaven are represented as adoring the divine per- 
fections, when the vials of God’s wrath were poured out 
upon hk enemies, and saying, “ Thou an righteou.s, O 
Lord, because thou hast judged thus ; true and righteous 
are thy judgments,” Rom. 16: 5, 7. . 

We have renson lolielieve then, that Heaven w ill be a so- 
cial state, and that its happines.s wdll, in some mea.snre, 
arise from mutual communion and cohv'^erse, and the ex- 
pression.s and exercises of mutual benevolence All the 
Views presented to us of this eternal residence ol’ good men 
are pure and noble ; and form a striking eontrasl to the low 
hopes, and the gross and sensual conceptions of a future 
?«{tatp, which distinguish the pagan ana Mahometan sy.-^- 
tems. The Christian heaven may be described to be a 
state of eternal communion with God, and consei-ratioii 
to hallowed, devotional and active services; from which 
will result an uninterrupted increase of knowledge, holi- 
ness, and joy to the glorified and immortalized assembly 
of the redeemal 

However inadequate may be our conceptions us to this 
and .some other circumstances, thi.s wc may be assnreil of, 
that the hajfpinessa/ Jleave^t mil be per/trt and dr nml. That 
it Will be jm^ffressivef and that the s.unt.s shall alwuys be 
increasing in their knowledge, joy, Arc., is almost equally 
clear. Some indeed have supposed that this indicates an 
imjx;riection in the felicity of the saints fin any addition 
to be made; but when w-e reflect that it is perfectly ana- 
logous to il\c dealings of God with us here ; and that it 
corresponds wnth the language of Scripture, ami the na- 
ture of the mirul it.self, it may be concluded certain, Isn 
9 7. 2Cor. 3: IH. 4. 17. lUW. 7 17. 1 Pet 1: 12. 5:4, 
10. Heb. 11: 10.' Death mid Heaven ; (hWs Both/ 

of Dimmf}/f vol. ii. p. 495; Srmrtrds Serm., vol, iii. p. 321 ; 
Tapladf 'i WorKs^ vol. iii. p. 171 ; Bates' Works : Ixidglcijs 
Body of Divinity ; Fuller's Essays ; Dnnght's Theology and 
Sermons ; Worlds of Robert Hall. — Head. Burk. 

HE AVINESS, of heart and ears. (See Bi.iNPNi ss.) 

IlEBER, or Enr-R, the father of Peleg, and the .son of 
Salah, who was the grandson of Shern, one of Noah’s 
sons, was born A. M. 1723 ; B. C. 2281. From him some 
have .suppoM-d that Abraham and his descendants derived 
the appellation of Hebrew's. But others have suggested, 
with greater probability, that Abraham and liis familv 
were thus called, because they" carhc from the other suie 
of the Euphrates into Canohn ; Heber signifying in the 
Hebrew language one that passesy or a pilgrim. According 
to this opinion, Hebrew signifies much the same eis foi- 
cigner among usy or one that comes from beyond sea. 
Such w'ere Abraham and his family among the Cana.m- 
ites ; and hjs posterity, teaming and \ising the language 
of tlie country, still retained" the appellation originally' 
given tliem, even when they became possessors and set- 
tled inhabitainiUi as fttr as dying men ever can be. 

2. HEBta the Kenile, of Jethro’s family, husband to 
Jael, who killed Sisern, Judged; 4: 17. ^e.^Watsm. 

HEBEB, {’Bp.EKcUN AID, D. B, ,) a distinguished poet and 
divine, wnais bora, in’l783, at Malpas, in Shropshire ; re- 
ceived his edac^i<!m at Braxennose college, Oxfiird, where 
he distin^iiSlhed hitn^felf by his poetical and other talents ; 
travelled in Germany, Eussia, and the Crimea ; was for 
some yeats rector of Hodnet, in Shropshire ; was appomt- 
ed^btshop of Calcutta in 1823; and had already accorn- 
olished much in his high oflice, and projected the aceom^ 
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plishment of more, 'a'hen his career was siuMetily rlo^rl 
by apoplexy, at Tricliinopoly, April 1, 1820. 

Bishop Heber was a man m high attainments and brih 
liant genius ; but the qualities of his heairt t^ansceiid'' 
ed the talents of bis mind. His dispdi^jilion^^s sweet ah4' 
affable, his temper most conciliating, and his pi'ety femiit, 
humble, and sincere ; he pursued the path of au^y 
cheerful alacrity, steadfa.s! derotedness, a«id incessant* jffc* 
tivity ■ making every sacrifice to duty, even of tlrose'hta* 
rary projects which his ardent spirit had once’ fondly 
lished, and for the realization of which the circumisjd^'^, 
and events of bis life seemed to aflbfd eyefy 
From the moment that he devoted himsijlf to 
of the gospel among the heathen, lie gave his hwtUb’thc 
work ; and some of the latest ami swe^t^t effbfls off Tfcbff 
muse breathe a missionary spirit of the ptiost 
order. To the distinguishing doctrines of Cbfjistiaiuty fee 
was ardently atiachod j he felt their V^ue, and d%- 
siroiis to spread the knowledge of them, la^0ing in rea- 
son and out of season^ and exhibiting a bright ' 
of faith and love, humility nt^d meekness^ gentleness at^ 
(j.)m]iassion for the necessities and miseries Of his feUo^ 
men, both temporal and spiritual. . 

He is the author of Poems, full of spirit and elegance, 
(one of the best of which, his Palestiiie, gaine^ the priie 
at Oxford;) Hymns; Bampton LebtUTes, for 181d;.a 
Life of Bishop Taylor ; and a 'Narrative of, fit Journey in 
Upper India. The la.st wa.s a posthnmous work, as is 
also the volume of his Sermons. --^Life of Buhop Ihheff 
Ddvrupon ; Jones’ Chris, ^iog. . , 

HEBREWS. (See Jsws; and Government of the 
Hkiuiews.) 

HEBREW OF THE HEBREWS; an appellation 
which the apostle Paul applies to himself," (Phil. 3: 5.) 
concerning the meaning of which there has been isome 
difference of opinion. It is not, likejy that St. Paul would 
have mentioned it as a di.stingUishing privilege and hon* 
or, that neither of hi.s parent.s were proselytes. It is more 
probable that a Hebrew of the HebreW signifies a He- 
brew both by nation and language, w4iich many of Abra- 
ham's posterity, in those days, were riot j or one of the 
Hebrew Jew.s 'who performed their ...public worship iri the 
I lelircw longue ; for such were reckoned njore bonorahle 
than the Jews liorn out of Judea,, and who spoke the Greek 
tongue. (See Hellenists.)— Waison. 

HEBREWBIBLE. (See Bible.) 

HEBREW LANGUAGE; one of the branches of an 
extensive hnguislical family, which, besides Palestine, 
(inginally eompreheiided Syria, Phoenicia, Mesopotariiia, 
Babylon, Aralna, and Ethiopia, and extending even to 
Caithage and otlmr place.s along the IVJediierrancan sba. 
It is confessedly one of the oldest of (he Oriental or Semi- 
tic dialects, and is de.wrviiig of particular regard, not only 
as eontaimiig the most ancient written documents in ex* 
isicnce, some of which are upwards of three thousand two 
hundred mid eighty years old, but being the depo.si- 
tory of the ancient divine revelations to mankind. Proofs 
that the Hebrew was Ihe primitive language, have been 
<lrawn fioiiitln* names of individual^, nations, and places ; 
lV«)in the names ol’ the he.othen gods ; from the traces of it 
III all languages ; and from its great purity and simplicity. 
Its pniK ipal characterislicsj which apply, however, more 
or less to ih<* kindred Semitic dialects, 'ar^ .stated by Ge- 
senius to be the following :—l . It is Ibiid of gutturals, 
\yhieh appear to have been pronounced with con,si^ers|-ble 
force, but which our organs c.annot enunciate. 2. The roots, 
Irom which other words are derived, generally consisf of 
two .-.yllables. and are more frequently verbs than riouns. 

3. The verb^has only twotempoial forrms, the past and the 
future. The oblique cases of the pronouns are always 
alfixed to the verb, the suhstautivc, or the particle, with 
which they stand connected. 5. The genders are only ' 
two,— masculine and feminine. 6. The only way of 
distinguishing the cases is by prepositions, only the geni- 
tive is formed by a noun being placed in construction with 
another noun, by which it is governed. 7. The compara- 
tive and superlaiivc have distinct or separate forms. 8. 
The language exhibits few compounds, except in proper 
names. 9. The syntax is extremely simple, and the dic- 
tion is in the highest degree unpenodical 


The Hebrew language hs found in its greatest purity iti 
the writings M It was ik a Very flourishing state 

in the, time And Solomon ; mit towards the feign 

of H^ekiW jt began to dadinei ^ subject^ to an |p 

it % with a nii^ 
from 

'rdt:)1^rik.iWere con- 

versaart.^^ See 

JSEBRBV Itt’ tio department iaf^^cred 

laming u^V^the Vrjid vaghriefe of a playful ima^hation, 
otv,theutubb(5rn hfltrdihpod of '|»recoricelvcd opinions, and 
liVornti Geological :t]^dries, riroduced greater confusion, 
and thrown more frifetdable, obstacles in the way erf the 
yd^hful stud^b, than .tHat, of Hebrew philology. The 
v#ry €hcts; that, so^'hr jhe'jfooumehfs comprised in tlm 
saered volume i^vc^ards of three thousand V^afs 'old^ 
and werepenried ieveralcenbri.es before the Greeks he-* 
came acquairited With the use of letters ; and, that a jieriod 
of rioffewer than turelve centuries Imerveiied between thri 
composition of the earliest und the mo.st recent of its re- 
cords, together Vdlh the wide difference which is known 
to exist between the forms and structure of the Oriental 
languages arid those of western Europe, present conside- 
rations Wipch are of themselves suiflcienMy intimidating, 

. and crilcfflated to make a beginner despair of ever.ricqriir- 
ing a satisfactory knowledge of the lang^tiage in which it 
is written : bitt when, in audition to these facts, we reflect 
oq the Various conflicting systems of Hebrew grammar 
and lexicography, the high-pretending, buf contradictory 
hypothe.ses of divines eminent for tlteirenidition and piety, 
arid thri circumstance tbalt’fbw years. elapse without some 
prodpetiod of novel and original claims being obtruded on 
the attention of the theological world in reference .to this 
subject,, it cannot be mgtler'Of surprise, th.at numbers even 
of thosO whose saored rin^i^ement.s w^onld naturally lead 
them to cultivate the atridy of Hebrew, arc induced to 
abandon it as altogether tthprofilable and vain. 

Such as have never pariicularly directed their attention 
to the subject, can scarcely form any idea of the widely 
cUvei%ified views tliat have been entertained respecting the 
only proper and legitimate methods by Which to determine 
the true meaning of the words eotislitiumg the ancierit 
language of thjB Hebrews. We shall; therefore, here at- 
tempt a brief .sltcftch of the different schools* of Hebrew 
]»hil61ogy. ^ 

T. The Bobhmkal. This school^ Which is properly in- 
digenous amppg the Jews, derives its acquaintance with 
the Hebrew from the tradliian of the .«Kmagogup ; from 
the Chaldee TargrUms ; from the Trijmud from the Ara- 
bia, which was the tanguage of soiue of the most learned 
rabbins; arid tVom corijedtural imerpretatiori. tn this 
sehotfl, at one di its earlier periods, Jerome acquired his 
knowledge Of the language ; and^ qri the revival of learn- 
ing, our first Christian Hebraists in the ’West were ^Iso 
educated^ in ' R, having had none but f^hins f(k their 
teachers. !|A consequence of tht^, JeVLsh system of 
interpretation was introduced irit^ the ch|i<riiatt‘ehurehby 
Reuemin, Sebastian hlrioste^i Banct^ ra^djtus, andi^the 
elder Buxtorf; and itS mrifeiplee still contto^^ to exert a 
powerful and exte, naive ip tUpencc through the ipedirim of 
the ^mmatiCal,hn4 ’'le|lc<^rapbic^^ woi^S , of the laSt- 
mcruioried author, arid^hejirige which they gaye to many 
parts of the hiblieal tri^slorions execdtd’d immediately 
after the Befdifeatidn. ^ ‘ ‘ 

2. The Forsteriak school, ihuhdrid abbth the middle Of 
the sixteenth century, !by J^' For^iter; a scholar of 

Reuchlin’s, and professor G Tubingen and 

This author entirely rejected the authority of the rabbins ; 
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and, not being aware of .lUc use to \»e ma4eof t,Ue versions 
ai^d cognate dialects, laid it down fts an incontrovertible 
principle of Hebrew philology, thajt a.peribct knowlj^dge 
% the language is lo be derived ifam thi' 'fleered ieict 
»ne,>/ consulting the connexion, colpparing tfee'jbarallel 
aim transposing aha changig the Sehffev .let- 
ters,i^j^mllr si|ohaB^ra$im^ in %urte. 

wholfei^ppted and extended," oc,^in patt, fol- 
55t0(^’ add ai^ei^i;^Fbpse 

jexiehM dH,p®eed on, ^Ifdnte^etingppy^cMc,^^^ 

Its i^iciengr^has bee® sbowd H. mhis 

be emptel in order, to 
attaid to a Kii^l^age or tlead J^angpage' Of the lHe- 

brews,” and by JtaUer, in hih “Herdiefteut. ' 

\ schoplit^liich proceeds &' the prtnci- 

ple< toyhe 3aetaw,,fe«n^?^ priinitive ikhguage frohi 
which others htite been deif%e4j‘ tnay ^‘be explained by 
aid of 4^,Greplf, liatin, G^tdidn, Itij foun- 

dor, Joh& lyedarl%;nroJf^Sspf pi 
.among thA, 

ceiitnc HormaAp ^i der Haidi^haatteSfed 
the&hlehf frQm;.the^Greeh5?.whidh\^^ as'^le 

among tlie je^s, but first Ihtroducod'i^^ by 

Cnsjfer JNemnanii, pn^fesspr at'Bre^laA- consists in'a^ 
lacking t^rtain mystical andjiierogmihical potveifa'i^ the 
di|erent, letters of the add deietminlog 

Ihd signmcaficm of the wwds accoMid| 4b .the pdsUion 
.occupied % c^ch letter* This n^chlSislj?;.!lai^^ hypo- 
thesis was ably rofdied % the 'learned. Christ, Bhned. 
Miclucl'is,^ in a dis§)efiation printed at Halle, 1709, in Ato, 
and has scarcely liad any ahedars : but recently it-has 
been reyiy^ by a Frencli aOMemibian, who^ work on 
the subject e|hibi|s a perfect anopaly in modern .Hferg- 
ture . J ts title is, “ La Langue Hebrafque Beslitu^c, et le 
Veritable sens, des ipot^ H^brctbc r^ubli et prouVe par 
leur analyse radicaie. l^jur Fabre P^Ql(yet, a |^ris, 
quarto. " ' '■ " ^ ‘ 

5. The HutchinsomaH si^hool, fouud^<t’‘by ,t(»hn Hnlchia- 
son, originally steward to the dufee of jaomfeset, and 
afterwards master of the horse to -George Who. luam^ 
tamed, that the HebreW Scriptures contain the: irhle prin- 
ciple's of philos^ihy an<V natural history j and that, as 
natural objects are representativ^o of such as are spbitual 
and invisjblei the Hebrew words are to be explained in 
reference to these snbli mo .objects, ilis principles per- 
vade the lexicons of Bates and Parkhiirst ; but though 
they have been embraced by several learned men in Eng- 
land, they are npw generally scouted, and have .never 
been adopted, as far as wc'know, by any of the conti- 
nental philologi^sts. The disciple.s of this school , are . vio- 
lent anii-punoiists. 

0. Tlie Cocemii, (U’ polydunamiy iiypoiheus, accorctirjg 
to which the Hebrew words are to be ialerpreted in every 
way consistent with, their etymoh^gical in:iport, or, as it 
has been expressed, in every Sense of which they are ca- 
pably. Its author, John Coceeius, a learned Dutch divine, 
regarded every thing ih the Old Testament as typical of 
Ciirist, or ofliis chpreh aml.her enemie.s: and the lengths 
to which he earned his. Views, on this subjecl, considerably 
infiuenced the interpretations given in his Hebrew Icxi- 
tm,n, which i«, nevertheless, a work of no pvdtnary merit. 
Th^^ysteta b^en Tpecntly followed by Mr. You Mey- 
.e^t, of Frankfort, m his , improved yersion^ of the Holy 
Scriptures, w^h hliort Kotos. 

7,, ^he JS^uhemiof^ by which, lo a certain 

exteAl^a new^ epoch formed in Hebrew philology. 
Albert Schultens, .processor of the Oriental langua^s at 
Leyden, Was janabled,^ by his profound knowledge of Jkm- 
bic, to throw light on many obscure passages of Scripture, 
especially on the book of Job ; but, carrjdiig his theory 
so far as to maintain, that the only sure method of fixing 
the primitive significations of the Hebrew words, is to de- 
tfphmim what me, the iV4i<^I ideas attaching to the same 
words, or word^” made iip of the same letters in Arabic, 
and then to tri^fer the meaning from the., letter to the 
former, a wide door was opened for speculative and fan- 
ciful interpretation j and the greater number of the deri- 
vations proposed by this celebrated philologist and his 


admirers, have been rejecteil as riliogeiber unleiiable, by 
.the first Hebrew .scholars, both in England and on the 
continent. The great faults of the system consisted in the 
.i^isproportiionate of the Arabn-, to the neglect of the 
,plthcr cofnate dialS^ts, especially the, Syriac, which, being 
the most clpsely l^lated, ought to have the primary place 
aBot^d^oit; want of due attention to the context) an 
'hiiownate fondness for emphases ; and far-fetdusl etymo- 
,4iG^cai hypotheses and combinations. 

o? The last school of Hebrew philology is that oi Ualfr, 

c^led from the German university of thi.s name, where 
'gififet of the Hebrew scholars have yeceivetl their oduca- 
'IBon., 6r resided, by whom its distinguishing prineij>les 
Lave beeh originated, and brought ti> tlieir presrenl ad- 
y^ced; "state of mafufUy. Its foundation w'as laid by 
and Ch,. B* Michaelis, and the superstructure lias 
Been carried np by L D. Michmlis, Simon, Eichhorn, Dm* 
dbrf, Scimi^rrcr, ■' Rosen m filler, and Gesenius, who is 
.Allowed to be one of the first Hebraists of the present day. 

Xhe grand object of this school is to curnbiiie all the 
..Jllfierent methods by which it is possibly to arrive at a 
,pbrrect and indubitable knowledge of the Hebrew lun- 
gnage, as conlained in the Scriptures of the Old 'fesia- 
ment: — allptting to each of the subsidiary means its 
plat] VC value and autliority, and proceeding, in the 
application of the wdiole, according to sober and well-ma- 
tured principles of interjiretation. 

The first 6f these means is the $tutly of thf lajignoar lisr/f, 
as pontained in the books of thy Old Testament. Though 
by Some carried to an unwarrantable length, it i-annot 
admit of a doubt, that this must ever form the grand basis 
of Scripture interpret alion. Difficulties inny be encoim- 
teredjai the coniinencement ; but when, as we proceed, we 
find J^oin the subject-matter, from the design of the 
sjx‘a){'er or writer, and from other adjuncts, that the sense 
yve nave bpep taught to affix to the words must be the 
true one, we feel ourselves possessed of a key, whicli, a.s 
far^S it goes, We may safely and confulently npplv to im- 
Ibck the sacr^ writings, when, however, the significa- 
tion of a w’*ord cannot be dettrmined by the simple stiuly 
of the original Hebrew^, reconi.se must tlieii be bad to the 
mmnt vermm, the authors of most of wlueh, living near 
the lime tidien the language was spoken it its purity, and 
being necessarily familiar wutli f>rienial scenes mid cus- 
toms, must be regai'decl as having furnished u.s with 
the must imjxulanl and valuable of all the subsidiary 
means by wdiich to ascertain the sense in ea-ses of opax 
hg&mcnay \vords or phrases of rare occurrence, or connex- 
ions which throw no light on the meaning. Yet, in the 
use of these versions, care miiM be taken not to employ 
them exclusively, nor inerclv to consult one or two of 
them to the neglect of the* rest. It must, also be ascer- 
tainedj that tlicir text iscnlicolly correet in so far as the 
passage to-be consulted is eoncerned j and the biblical 
student must not be satisfied with simply guessing at their 
meaning, or supposing that they either confirm or desert 
w'hal iuj may have been led to regard as tlie sen.se of the 
original j but must be practically acquainted wiih the esta- 
blished usage obtaining in each version, and the particular 
character of their different renderings. 

Thu rahhimmJ ha irons imd Commentaries furnish the 
next source of Hebrew inlerpretaiion. Not that this 
source is to be admitted as a pnnripivm rognoseendi , oi nu 
infallible criterion, by which to judge of the true signiii- 
cation of Hebrew words; but, considering that the rab- 
bins of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cenluru's, whose 
works alone arc here t?dcen into account, posse.'^st'd a 
l^owled'ge of .the Arabic as their vemaculnr language, or 
in \yhicli, at least, they ^re w'ell versed ; that they were 
familiar the traditional - inlerpretaiion of the syna- 
gogue, as contmiied in the Talmud and other ancient 
Jewish writings, or transmitted through the medium of 
oral cofUmunlcatioik ; aiitl, that they were mostly men of 
great learmng, who rose sui)crior to the trammel's of tradi- 
tion; and did not acruple to give their own view s respect- 
itteaning of certain words and phrases in oppo.sition 
to the voica of antiquity; it must be conceded, tbut no 
smaU degree Of philological aid may reasonably be ex- 
P®^d f?oni their writings. 

The last means consists in a proper use of tlie cognate 
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tiialerts. Thrsc are the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Eihiopic, 
Samaritan, Phoenician, and the Talimidical Hebrew. AU 
these dialects possess, to a great extent, in common wiib 
the Hebrew, the same radical words, the same derivatives, 
the same mode of derivation, the same 
grammatical structure, the same phrases, modes cjf ex- 
pression, and the same, or nearly the game, gignificatimt 
of words. They chiefly differ in regard to accentuation, 
the use of the vowels, the transmutation of consonantly. 
the same class, the extent of signification in which 
words arc used, and the neculiar appropriation of cert»m^^' 
words, significations.,, and inodes of speech, wiuchdwe 
hibitbJ in one dialect to the exclusion of the rest., , * 

Thcsi- langnage.s, when judiciously applied < 

1 ration of the flebrew Scriptures, arc useful ^ 
ways. They confirm the pivcisc signification of wor«j|y)t 
holh radicals and derivatives, alfe^y^ flieortai lied aim' 
adojJicd from other sources. They distS^jrer-i^lliany rbots 
or primitives, the derivatives only,of wn|d^' 

Hebrew Bible. They .are of eminent^ service 

(0 a knowledge of sucl^ wprds ajs, gccur but o^> OV 

least but seldom, in the sacked writings, and; tuay 

much light on the meaxuftg of phrases, ' 

binalions of words ; sUch compinations to, 

them all as branches of tbo same slfpek, 

tliem 111 common, in consequence of certaifi liioi^vJeinof'^ 

nfiinitics. f 

The be.st Hebrew grammars are those of,¥a-ter, Wekher-.; 
lin, .Tahn, Gesenius, and Bwald, in German ; , and those 
of 31arcii.s, Seixas, and Profs. Lee and Stuart, in English. 

HEBREWwS, (Epistle to the.) Though the a*|tJipr* 
ship of this epistle has been disputed botii m ancieiad Jiud 
inodcru times, its antiquity has never 'been questioned... 
Jt is generally allowed that .thereare rejerenr.es tp jl, 
although the author is not mentioned, mAlm reinaipinf 
works of Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Foly 0 |n*pj»and logtin 
Martyr; and that it contains, 0* was Jrst notified,- by 
Chrysostom and Theodoret, internal evidence pf having 
been written before the destruction pf Jerusaiemj lieK. 
H. i. <): 10: 11, 37. Jo: JO. The earliest writei .Itpw 

extant who quotes thi.s epistle as (he wprk of Faiil, .hJ' 
fbemcril of Alexandria, towards the end of toe $ccqnd„ 
cfMitiiry ; but, as he ascribes it to St. Paul repeatedly and 
vitliont hesitation, we may eoneJudo that m his time no 
doubt had been entertained upon the subject, 
that the common tradition of the church attributed i.t, 
to St. Paul. (Mcment is followed by Origen, 6y Dionysius ' 
and Alexander, both bishops of Alexandria, by 4lfibq3iliC, 
Athanasius, j-lilary of Poitiers, deromc, Chrysos( 0 |p^:.fti:id 
Cynl, all oi' whom eousider this epistle as written by St- 
Paul ; and ii is also ascribed to him in the ancient Syriac 
version, .supposed to have been made at the end fn the 
Jirst century. Eu.sebius .says, “ Of St. Paul there arq 
fourteen epistles manifest and well known j but yet there 
are some who reject that to the Hebrew's, urging Ibt ihnr 
opinion that it is conlrndicled by the church (k theilo- 
mans, as not being St. Paul’.s.” Ju Dr. we find 

the, follow ing remark ; “ It is evident that this epistlq was 
gcniMally roce.ivtul in ancient tunes by those Ohbiatiana 
who used the Greek language, and lived in the,, qa|tl.fiarn, 
juirts ot the Roman empire.’’ And in anathei^ he . 

’.ays, ‘‘ It was received as an epistle of St. Paul by, jnouy^ 
L'ltui writers in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centqriefi.” 
The earlier l.atiri writers take no notice of this. eMs»tla$ 
except Icrtullian, who ascribes it to Barnabas. 
jH’ars, indeed, iroin the following expression of Jqidjliq, 
thnt this epistle was not generally received as canoniMv 
Scripture by the Latin church in his time : toi ea«i 
B'tfma consuefudo inter ranoniras ikTipImas tm 
The same thing is mentioned in ollnsr pam of his woilte. 
But many individuals of the Latin church acknowledged 
it to be written by St. Paul, as Jerome himself, Ambro^, 
Hilary, and Philaster ; and the persons who dbubted its 
Pauline origin were those the least likely i© have been 
acquamted with the epistle, at an early period, from the 
nature of its contents not being so interesting to the Latin 
churches, which consisted almo.st entirely of gentile Chris- 
tians, ignorant, probably, of the Mosaic law, and holding 
but little intercourse with Jtru's. 


Tlie modems, who, upon grounds of internal evi- 
deutte, contend again^. the Ihiifiiuh origm of this ephslle, 
rest ikincipoify p|>oi|.'lihe two folkrwing Arguments : t?he 
J|ie and the sufierior'^legftnaip 

of thoi^^ in wlfiisit. It is iftda^ loertnha 

that . oil t|n;a4teo^ 

a wowu uaof^ tlia% ih.the epMtk to 

the but 

f^soiu- 

^ 4m^vm 

hemM»e 

much weight with the 

i^brew 

nut the 

Ihis^i^l^le' wae.^'t|^Oassed .from 

the ..refers to some^^aotsv^iOitVlEiii^^' 

does of ^this 

to ibe.ttohclusiott'.ith^ it , was 
w^:have thought di#i^nil^n 

writing other autii^oni^: may 

; and, if, upon 

calieM perusal And cqtpparison, ft shpuld be thou^t that 
the.gpistlQ.lo the %^br6W5i written With greater elegance 
tha«.vthe ,,^kmowle^4iq,^ipositipns .of this apostle, it 
shut^d also be,^rqu^«ipbe'rcd that the apparent design and 
roptehts of ihis.epijide sogge^t the iisMiVtISore 'studied 
comppsition.v And yet, lhef 9 ,^» not mug m it which < 
fitn^mnnts io marj^ di%30hce of jslyie : on the^i^other, 
ha3^, ,thpife4«, thg ®^ttd tdl^cal 

of many phrases and 

septimep^i. y hidh or^fAmnd m no part of Sci^tplure, except 
in St. t*atiirj^'ap^esi[, ,,We nmy further .obscrye, that the 
mariner, in' which Tiftiotjhy mentioned in this epistle 
makes it. proba bl^ that ij; written . by ^'t. Paul. Com- 
pare Heb. 13: 23. with 2 Cor. ipf . and h i. iLwas 
certainly wniten by a person who had .sufieiqd imprison- 
ment in the cause of Chri^Jtianlty ; and ihis-is known to 
h^ve been tho «ase of St-.Pa’^h but of po other person to 
wj^pm this ejpiistlc has beejptjw^^trib^ Upon the whole, 
both the..exiernril and interh|tl evidence, appear to prepein-' 
dei;p,ie..fio pqntty in frvor of ,3t. . Saul’s bqing the author 
or,||iis ,epiwe, that it cfvimot bat be, .considered as written , 
by v<.c 

3^, of Italy »?MUte ytm,” is the , only expression 

in. the eiifiitlc which can.asidht us, m determining from 
whpncpvAl wag wrij^n ; and; the . only inference to be 
drawn fronvAhrife/Wo^ds, geem^i to be,>.tha;^i)t. Paul, w^n 
he wrote tbla epistle, wa,snf a Italian 

converts were. Jhis inference is. n^t .incompatible with 
the qoinigoii bpjlhjon, that this epil^le jwas wTittcn from 
IUu%,And tbffdpre we consider, i,t ris.iyritten from that 
city. It is mpmp^ to ha vq towards the.epd 

of St. Paul’s. fiM or im^^ 

after it,<( beoguge apoqRe expresses an !h|teniion„ of 
visiting tbedl^itlvs t^q^y ; we the date 

of this epistle Jm 4 he yj^rP; , . / » , v 

4. Clerical of Alexandria) Eusebius^ Jerome, 
thoughi ihat. tbia originally, m the 

Hebrew J||mg»age .4 oi|t aU the lathers who 

hove^mentlcmed this sribi^t ,of Caeek ns the 
oqgihalw<>fb!'; and as no.o^inetet^^ trihribte seen this 
epistk^ in Hebrew, as therejqr^ rib of the 

Greek being a translaiinitt, arid as waknow that the Greek 
language was at, this timh generally understood at 
Jerusalem, we may ^ed^Mthe ^ore coritmou opinion, 
both among the anderits rihd t*ri?^^ and <JOhsia«^4he. 
present Greek as the origiiiqJ te^i Jt is no small satis- 
faction to that those w^nhave denied either the 

Pauline origin or the Greek ori|(inal of this epistle, have 
always supposed, it to have lieen written or translated by 
some fellow-laborer or assistant of St. Paul, and that 
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almost every one admits that it carries with it the sanction 
and authority of the inspired apostle, 

5. There has been some little doubt concerning the per- 
sons to whom this epistle was addressed ; but by far the 
most general and most probable opinion is, that it was 
written to those Christians of Judea who had been con- 
verted to the gospel from Judaism. That it was written, 
notwithstanding its general title, to the Christians of one 
certain place or country, is evident fitim the following 
passages : 1 beseech you the rather to do this, that I 

may be restored to you the sooner,” Heh. 13: 19. “ Know 
ye that our brother Timothy is set at liberty, with whom, 
if he come shortly, 1 will see you,” Heb. 13: 23. And it 
appears from the following passage in tlie Acts, ^‘Wlieii 
the number of the disciples was multiplied, there arose a 
inurmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews,” (Acts 
6: 1.) that certain persons were at this time known at 
Jerusalem by the name of Hebrews. They seem to have 
been native Jews, inhabitants of Judea, the language of 
w hich country was Hebrew, and therefore they were call- 
ed Hebrew.s, m coturadisliuclion to those Jews who, resid- 
ing commonly in other countries, although they occasion- 
ally came to Jerusalem, used the Greek language, and 
were therefore called Grecians, or Hellenists. 

(). The general design of this epistle was to confirm the 
Jewish Christians in the faith and practice of the gospel, 
which they might be in danger of deserting, either through 
the [lersuasion or persecution of the unbelieving Jews, 
who were very numerous and powerful in Judea. Wc 
luny naturally suppose, that the zealous adherents to the 
Saw would insist upon the majesty and glory \vhich at- 
tended us tirst promulgation, upon the disriugnished cho- 
riKier of Iheur legislator, Moses, and upon the divine allth(^ 
nty of the ancient Scriptures ; and they might likew ise 
tirge the humiliation and death of Christ as an argument 
^against the truth of his religion. To obviate the impres- 
sion which any reasoning of this surt might make upon 
ilie converts to Chnstiauity, the wTiter of thus epi.stle be- 
vins w'lih deelaritig to the Hebrews, that the same God 
who had formerly, upon a variety of oceaMons, spoken to 
tlc’ir fathers by means of his prophets, had now sent his 
oiilv Sou ftir the purpose of revceiling his will ; he thou 
(ie>enbes, m most sublime language, the divine dignity 
of the person of Christ, (llcb. 1.) and thence infers the 
diitv of obeying his eominnnds, the divine authonty of 
wloeh vras established by the performama' of miracles, 
.jihI by Ike g^fts of the H(ily Ghost j he points out the ne- 
- <*ssi(y of Chnsrs im’arnation and passion ; (Ileb. 2.) he 
allows tin* su[«*rionty of Christ to Moses, and Avarns the 
Hebrews against the sin of unlvlief •, (TIeb. 3.) he exhorts 
U) sleadfastness in the profession of the gospel, and gives 
an animated description of Christ as our pcqit'tual High- 
Trifst ; (Heb 4 — 7.) he shows that the Levitical priesthood 
and ilo* ol<l covenant were abolished by the priesthood ot 
fJirist, and by th»* new covenant ; (Heb. b.) he points out 
Cu' moffieaev of tlic ceremonies and sacrifices of the law, 
ami the suliieieney of the atonement inade by the sacrifice 
of Christ ; (Heb. 9, 10 ) he fully explains the nature, 
'Mine, and cfleets of faith; (Heb. II ) and m the last 
iwo ehapt(‘rs he gives a variety of exhortations and admo- 
riiiions, all calculated to eneoiirage the Hebrews to bear 
with patience and constancy any trials to winch they 
might be exposed. He concludes %vith the valedictory 
benediction usual m St. Paul’s epistles : — “ (^race Ik* with 
lou all ^Amen.” The most important articles of our 
i.iilb are explained, and the most material objections to 
the gospel arc answered with great force, in this celebrated 
epistle. The argiiinciits used in it, as being addre.ssed to 
persons who had lK*eii educated in the Jewish religion, are 
principally taken from the ancient Senjitijres ; and the 
•omicxioTi between former revelations and the gospel of 
f’hrist, is piinled out in the most pcr.spicuoiis and sati.s- 
Ihelory manner. 

For a more ample discussion of the above points, sec 
Prof. Stuarth Cvmmenlanj on ITfhrt’ws j second edititm. 
j'he Reviews of the first edition of this admirable work, 
in the Chri^ian Eramhuir^ and the Spirit of the Ei/f^rims, 
logctlier with the Notes to the letters of CanonicuSj may 
ae consulted with advantage. — JVafsnn. 

HEBRON, or Cuebron ; one of the most ancient 
77 


cities of Canaan, being built seven years before Tanis, 
the capital of Lower Egypt, Num. 13 22. It is thought 
to have been founded by Arba, an aiK’ient giant of Pale.s- 
tine, and hence to have been called Kirjath-arba, Arba’s 
city, (Josh. 14: 15.) which name was afterwards changed 
into Hebron. The Anakim dwelt at Hebron whim Joshua 
conquered Canaan, Josh. 15: 13. 

Hebron, which was given to Judah, and became a eily 
of refuge, was situated on an eminence, twenty miles 
south of Jerusalem, and about the same distance north 
of Beersheba. Abraham, Sarah, and Isaac were buiH‘d 
near the city, in the cave of Machpelah, Gen. 23. 7, 8,9. 
After the death of Saul, David fixed his residence at He- 
bron, and it was for some time the metropolis of his king- 
dom, 2 Sam. 2: 2—5, Jt is now called El llhalil, and 
contains a population of about four hundred Arabs. 
‘‘They are so mutinous,” says D’Arvieux, “that they 
rarely pay [the duties| without lorce, and commonl}'^ a 
reinforeeincnt from Jcru.salem is necessary. 3'he peotile 
are brave, and when in revolt extend their incursions 
far as Bethlehem, and make amernN by their pillage for 
what IS exacted from them. They are so well acipirnnted 
with the windings of the mountains, and know so well 
how to post themselves to advantage, tliat they close all 
the jiassages, and exclude every assistance from reaelung 
the Soubaehi. The Turks dare not dviell here, believing 
that they could not live a week if they attempted it The 
Greeks have a church in the vilbure ” The mutinous 
character of tins people, one would think, was hut a 
eontinuation of tbcir ancient disposition ; wbu'h might 
rmider them fit in.slruineiits for serviiur David against 
Saul, and Absalom against David. The advantage they 
possessed in their knowledge of the passes, may acctiunt 
also for the protra(‘ted resistance wbieb David imub* to 
Saul, and the necessity of the latter employing a conside- 
rable force in order to dislodge his adversary David was 
so wcil aware of this advantage of stati(»n, that when >\b- 
salom had possessed himself of Heliron, he did not think 
of attacking him there, but fled in all liasle from .Jerusa- 
lem northward. — t. 

HECATOMB, (hrkalon hnns ; a hnotlndmui .) the sacii- 
fice of a hundtvd oxen, or, in a large sensi* of a hundred 
ammals of any sort Such sacrifices were oliered by^ the 
ancient heathen on extraordinary occasions. — IRml. 

ITECKEWELDER. ( Jonx.) many years employed by 
the Mora\iaii brethren as a missionafy to the Delaware 
Indians, was a native of England. In 1819, he yiubUshed 
at Piiiladelpbia a liistoiy of the Manners and Customs of 
the Indian nations, who once inhabited Pennsvlvaiiia ; 
and 111 JH20, a narrative of the Moravian mission among 
the Delaw'are lndiijn>, fiom 1740 to ]8()S. He died 
at Bethlehem, m 1823, m the set enly -ninth year of his 
age — 7far< nport ; A Urn, 

HEDGE, for ])roierting fields, gardens, Ae. 1 Chron. 
4. 13. God's proieeiing i>rovidcnce, magistrates, govern- 
luenl, or whatever defends from hurl and danger, is called: 
a Job L 10. Isa. 5:2. Ezek. 13-0 Troubles 

and hmderances aie ( ailed //(Y/.g*'.-?, as they slop our way, 
and prevent our doing and obtaining what we please, 
Lam. 3: 7. job 19; 8. Hos. 2- 0. The way of the s/othful 
hahfdi^roj thorns: be always apprehends groat dilhe.nl- 
ties in the way of doing any good, and often he entangles 
lurnself in inextricable difheulties, Prov. 15: 19 — Brown 

HEDIO, (Ca^'V-mi, D D.,) one of the reformers of the 
sixteenth century, the intimate friend of Capito, Bucer, 
and Oeeolampadius. This truly excellent, biarned, and 
useful man, wms born at Etting, and studied at Friburg 
and Ba.sil. He jireaehed successively at Mentz, Stras- 
burg, Bonn ; and returning to »Slrasburg, there died in 
1.552. He published many w'orks. — Mhhllrton, vol. i. 291. 

HEEL. As heels are the. lowest parts of the body, 
Christ’s hed bruised by Satan is his humble manhood, nml 
his people who are subject to him, Gen. 3; 15. To have 
the heds bare, denotes shame, contempt, captivity, or dis- 
tress, Jer. 13: 22. To lift up the hfil.or kick, is to render 
evil for good to a superior, as a beast wlien it strike*- its 
master. So Judas acted in betraying our Lord, Ps- 4 1 • 8 
John 13: 18. Men are taken by the hrds m a snare, w hcii 
they suddenly fall into some (.alamity, fi^nii winch tlnw 
cannot free themselves, Job 1 8- 1!» — Jlfo>rn, 
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HEGIRAHj an Arabic word, signifying and find believe in a future state of retribution j U is not, there- 
specially used to mark the flight of Mohammed from Mec- fore, a sentiment peculiar to Christianity, 
ca to Medina. As from that event, which took place A. B. We have already shown under the vfta6. Hades, that 
G22, the Mohammedans date their computation^, the term neither Sheol nor Hades usually denote Hell in the strict 
is employed to denote their era or period.— Buck, sense, but the regions of the dead in general j including 
HEIDELBERG CATECHISM j a work of great cele- both Paradise and Gehenna, the world of bliss, and the 
btity in the history of the Reformation. Frederic TIL, world of woe. To denote this latter, the New Testament 
elector of the palatinate, belonging to the Calvinistic writers make use of the Greek word Gehenna^ which is 
church, caused it to be written, for the purpose of having compounded of two Hebrew words, Ge Hinnomi that is, 
an uniform rule of faith. The principal contributors were “ The Talley of Hinnom,” a place near Jerusalem, in 
Ursinus, professor of theology at Heidelberg, and Olevi- which children were cruelly sacrificed by fire to Moloch, 
anus, minister and public teacher at the same place. The the idol of the Ammonites, 2 Chron. 33: 6. - This place was 
catechism was first published in 1563, under the title, also called ITephgt, f 2 Kings 23f 10.) alluding, as is suppos- 
Catechism, or Short System of Christian Faith, as it is ed, to the noise of arums, {topk signifying a drum,) then? 
taught in the Churches and Schools in the Palatinate.” raised to drown the cries^of helpless infiints. (See Ge- 
It has been translated into many languages. — HeruL Buck, henna.) As in process of time tnis place came to be con- 
HRIFER; a young cow, used in vsacrifice at the tern- sidered an emblem of HCll, or thC place of torment re- 

ple, Num. ]<); 1—10. Moses and Aaron were instructed served for the punishment of the wicked in a future 

to deliver tlie divine command to the children of Israel state, (see Dr. Campbell’s sixth Dissertation ;) the name 
that they should procure “ a red heifer, without spot,” that Topfiet came gradually to be used in this sense, and at 
is, one that was entirely red, without one spot of any other length to be confined to it. In this sense, also, the word 
color ; “ free from blemi.sh, and on which the yoke had Geheiina, a synonymous term, is always to be understoofl 

never yet come,” that is, which had never yet been em- in .the New Testament, where it occurs twelve limes ; 

ployed in plougbingihe ground or in any other work ; for, always in addressing Jews, to whom the analogical sense 
according to the common sense of all mankind, those ani- was easily intelligible. Matt. 5; 22, 29, 30. 10: 28. 18: 9. 
inabs which had been made to serve other ii.ses, became 23: 15, 33. Mark 9: 43, 45, 47. Luke 12: 5. James 3': 6. 
unfit to be oflered to God, — a sentiment which we find in Mr. Balfour, of Charlestown, in an “ Inquiry into the 
Homer and other heathen writers. The animal was to scriptural import of Sheol, Hades, &c.” has undertaken to 
be delivered to the priest, who was 40 lead her forth nut set aside the received meaning of Gehenna. He strenu- 
of the camp, and there to slay her ; the priest was then to ously denies that it has the signification of the place of fu- 
take of the blood with his finger, and sprinkle it seven ture punishment. This position is more bold than wise ; 
times before the tabernacle, and afterwards to bum the since his arguments and expositions in support of it are 
carcass : then to take cedar wood and hy^ssop, and scarlet founded in a total misapprehension of the context of the 
wood, and cast them into the flames. The ashes were to New Testament, of the philosophy and laws of language, 
be gathered up, and preserved in a secure and clean place, and in the most serious perversion of the Scriptures. See 
for the use of the congregation, by the sprinkling of which CampbeWs DimHatiom ; Spirit of the PilgrimSf 1828 ; Bo?- 
ashes in water, it became a water of separation, by four^s Inquiry and Essays; Tlndson^s E(^p?y ; Whitman's 
means of which a typical or ceremonial purification for Letters ; but especially Cookers Examination of the tVciiings 
sin was eflected, Heb. 9: 13. — Watson. of Rev. WalUr Balfour. 

HEIR j a perison who succeeds by right of inheritance There have been many curious and useless conjecture.? 
to an estate, properly, &c. But the principles of heir.ship respecting the hcatton of Hell. But, as Dr. Doddridge ob- 
iri the Ea.st differ from those among us ; so that children serves, we must here confess our ignorance ; and shall be 
do not always till their parenls are dead, before they much better employed in studying how we may avoid this 
receive their portions. Hence, when Christ is called place of horror, than in laboring to drscover where it is. 
^‘heir of nil things,” it does not imply the death of any Of the trat?rre of this punishment vre may form Sf»mc idea 
former possessor of all things j and when saints are called from the expressions made use of in Scripture. Tt is call- 
heirs of the promise, of righteousness, of the kingdom, of ed a place of torment, (Luke 16: 21.) the bottomles.s pit, 
the world, of God, “ joint heirs” with Christ, it implies (Rev. 20: 3 — 6.) a prison, (1 Fet. 3: 19.) darkness, (Matt, 
inercly participants in such or .such advantages, but no 8: 12. Jud. 13.) fire, (Matt. 13: 42, 50.) the worm that 
decease of any party in possession would be understood never dies, (Mark 9: 4i, 48.) the second death, (Rev. 21: 
by those to whom these passages were addressed ; though 8.) the wrath of God, Rom. 2: 5. It has been debated 
among onr.selvcs there is no actual heirship till the parent, whether there will be a material fire in Hell. On the affir- 
or proprietor, is departed. (See AnorrioN j Birthrigutj maiive side it is observed, that fire and brimstone are 
Inheritance.) — Cnlmet. represented as ingredients in the torment of the wick- 

HELBON, or Herah ; (Judg. 1: 31.) a city of Syria ed, Rev. 14: 10, 11. 20: 10. That as the body is to 

famous for iis wines, (Ezek. 27: 18.) and supposed to he be raised, and the whole man to be condemned, it is rea- 
tho prc.spiii Haleb, or as called in Europe, Aleppo. It is sonable to believe there will be some corporeal punish- 
situated, according to Russell, who has given a very full ment provided, and, therefore, probably material fire. On 
descripijoH of it, in lat. 30 deg. 11 min. 25 sec. north ; Ion- the negative side it is alleged, that the terms above men- 
gitnde, 37 deg. 9 min. east ; about one hundred and eighty tioned are metaphorical, and signify no more than the vio- 
miles north of Damascus, and about eighty inland from lence of raging desire or acute pain ; and that the Divine 
the coast of the Mediterranean sea. Tn 1822, Aleppo was Being can sufficiently punish the wicked, by immediately 
visited by a dreadful earthquake, by which it was almost acting on their minds, or even by delivering them up to 

theirguiltjr passioms and thestin^ of their own consciences. 
Srrr ) According to several passages, it seems there will be 

JIELL. Four distinct words in the Hebrew anct Greek different degrees of punishmmt in Hell, Luke 12: 47. Rom. 
Scriptures, Sheol, Hades, Tartaros, and Gehenna, are in 2: 12. Matt. 10: 20, 21. Matt. 12: 25, 32. Heb. 10:28, 29. 
our common version translated Hell. The two first sig- God will regard the measure of men’s wdrks. - 
nity, like the Hindoo Radolon, or Tatala, the Egyptian As to its duration, it has been alleged that it cannot he 
Ammti, the Lmn Phto, Orcus, and Inferms, the eternal, because there is no proportion between tepipOTary 
umna ot aeparted souls in general ; without any distinc- crimes and eternal punishments ; that the word everlasi- 
tion, in orciina^ cases, between the good and the bad, ing is not to be taken in its utmost extent ; and that it sig- 
tne happy or the imsemblc. (See Hades.) But the two nifies no more than a long time, or a time whose precise 
last are more specific in their character, and strictly sig- boundary is unknown. But in answer to this it is observ- 
, word Hell does now, in the language ed, that the same word is used, and that sometimes in the 
th^Iogy,) the place of divine punishment after death, very same place, to express the eternity of the happiness 
have supposed a future state of existence of the righteous, and the eternity of the misery of the wick- 
afleir this nfe, so all have t^hcir hell, or place of torment, ed ; and that there is no reason to believe that the words 
in which the wicked are to be punished. Ancient and express two such different ideas, as standing in the same 
mouern Jteatiiens, the Jews, and the Mahometans, we connexion. * (Sec Aion, and Aionios.) Besides, it is not 
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true, it is observed, that temporary crimes do not deserve 
eternal punishment, because the length of punishment is 
never measured by the time occupied in the commission 
of crimes, and because the infinite majesty of an offended 
<Jod and the endless future existence of man, justly eix- 
jiose the sinner to an endless punishment j and that hereby 
God vindicates his injured majesty, and glorifies his jus- 
tice. (See articles Eesteuotiosists, and UNivsRSALisTS.) 
Mtrry Su Ltc. vol. ii. p. 559, 562 j Da'nm on set. x.; 
Whist&n on ditto ; Swindenj Drexelius^ Saurin^ and Edwards 
on ditto ; TUlotmn^s Sermnns, ser. 25 j FiMer^s Works ; 
XhvisMs Theology — Hend. Buck} Watsm. 

HELL, Christ’s descent into. That Christ locally 
descended into hell, is a doctrine believed not only by the 
papists, but by many among the reformed. The text 
chiefly .brought forward in support of this doctrine, is 1 
Pet. 3; 19 ; — “ By which he went and preached to the spi- 
rits in prison.” But it evidently appears, 1. That the 
“ Spirit ” there mentioned was not Christ’s human soul, but 
*.he Holy Spirit, (by which he was quickened, and raised 
from the dead ;) and by the inspiration of which, granted 
to Noah, he preached to those notorious sinners who are 
now in the prison of hell for their disobedience. See a 
similar form of expression, in Ephes. 2: 17 : “ And came 
and preached peace,” &c. where it is certain that the per- 
sonal presence of Christ is not intended. 2. Christ, when 
on the cross, promised the penitent thief his presence that 
day in paradise ; and accordingly, when he died, he com- 
mitted Ids soul into his heavenly Father’s hand : in hea- 
ven, therefore, and not in hell, we are to seek the sepa- 
rate spirit of our Redeemer in this period, Luke 33: 43, 46. 
That his soul was in Hades, or the un.seen world, is how- 
ever admitted ; for this state includes both heaven and 
hell. 3. Had our Lord descended to preach to the damn- 
ed, there is no supposable reason why the unbelievers 
in Noah’s time only should be mentioned rather than 
those of Sodom, and the unhappy multitudes that died in 
sin, Ps. 16: 10, Acts 2: 21, 31. (See Hades.) Bishop Pear- 
son Viiid J)r. Barrow on the Creed} Edwards' HUt. of Re- 
demption, notes, pp. 351, 377 ; Ridgley’s Body of Piv. p. 
308, 3d ed.j Doddndge and Guise' on 1 Pet. 3: 19 j Camp- 
beWs Dissertations } Stuart’s Exegetkal Essays. — I fend. Buck. 

HELLENISTS ; a term occurring in the Greek text of 
the New Testament, and which, in the English version, 
is rendered Grecians, Acts 6: 1. The authors of the Vul- 
gate version render it like ours, Grccci ; but the Messieurs 
I)ii Port Royal, more accurately, Juifs Grecs, Greek or 
Grecian Jews, it being the Jews who spoke Greek that are 
here treated ol^ and are hereby distinguished from.»the 
Jews called Hebrews — that is, who spoke the Hebrew 
tongue of that time. 

'fhe Hellenists, or Grecian Jews, were those who lived 
in Egypt, and other parts where the Greek tongue pre- 
vailed. These Hellenists first s*ettled in Egypt about six 
hundred years before Christ. Their number was increas- 
ed by tha numerous colonies of Jews planted there by 
Alexander the Great, B. C. 336, and still later by Ptolemy 
Lagus. Under the reign of Augustus, they amounted to 
nearly a million. The mixture of the Jewish and Egyp- 
tian national characters, and the influence of the Greek 
language and philosophy, which were adopted by these 
Jews, laid the foundation of a newepochof Grspco-Jewish 
literature, which, from its prevailing character, received 
the name of the Hellenistic. The systems of Pythagoras 
and Plato were strangely combined with those Oriental 
phantasies, which had been reduced to a system in Egypt, 
and with which the mystical doctrines of the Gnostics 
were imbued. The most noted of the Jewish Hellenistic 
philosophers was Philo of Alexandria j and the principal 
of the learned labors of the Alexandnan Jews was the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament. The Hellenists, 
(Acts 6; 1, 11. 19:20.) are properl v di.stinguished from 
the HeUems, or Greeks, mentioned John 12: 20, who 
were Greeks by birth and nation, and yet proselytes to 
the Jewish religion. 

The term HetlefUsts is also given to those who main- 
tained the classical purity of the New Testament Greek. 
Their opponents were called Hebraists. — Bertd.Buck. 

HELMET J a piece of defensive armor for the head. 
(See Arms, and Armor.) — Calmet. 


HEMERO-BAPTISTS ; a sect among the ancient Jews, 
thus called from their washing and bathing every day, in 
all seasons ; and performing this custom m iih the greatest 
solemnity, as a religious rite necessary to salvation. 

Epiphauius, who mentions this as the fourth heresy 
among the Jews, observes, that in other points these here- 
tics had much the same opinion as the scribes and Phari- 
sees J only that they denied the resurrection of the dead, 
in common with the Sadducecs, and retained a few other 
of the improprieties of these last. (See CimisriANS of St. 
John.) — Hend. Buck. 

HEMLOCK, (rush and rash ;) Debt. 29: 18. 32: 32. Ps. 
69: 21. Jer. 8: 14. 9: 15. 23: 15. Lam. 3. 5, 19. Hos. 
10: 4. Amos 6: 12. In the two latter places our transla- 
tors have rendered the word hemlock, m the others, gall. 
Hiller supposes it the centaurcum, described by Pliny ; but 
Celsius shows it to be the hemlock. It is evident, from 
Dent. 29: 18, tliat some herb or plant is meant of a ma- 
lignant or nauseous kind, being there joined with worm- 
wood, and in the margin of our Bibles explained to be a 
poisonful herb.” In like manner sec Jer. 8: 14. 9: 15, 
and 23; 15. In Hosea 10: 4, the comparison is to a bitter 
herb, which, growing among grain, overpowers the useful 
vegetable, and substitutes a pernicious weed. The pro- 
phet appears to mean a vegetable which should appear 
wholesome, and resemble those known to be salutary, 
as judgment, when just, properly is ; but experience 
would demonstrate its malignity, as unjust judgment is 
when enlbrced. Hemlock is poisonous, and water-hem- 
lock especially ; yet either of these may be mi.staken, and 
some of their parts, the root particularly, may deceive but 
too fatally. — Watson. 

HEMMENWAY, (Moses, D. D.,) minister of Weils, 
Maine, was born in Framingham, and graduati^d at Har- 
vard college, in 1755 j was ordained Aug. 8, 1759 ; and 
died April 5, 1811, aged about seventy-five, having been 
a minister fifty-one years. 

Dr. Hemmenway was a faithful preacher, and a learn- 
ed theologian. lUs controversies were conducted with 
fairness and candor. He published seven .sermons on the 
obligation of the unregenerate to strive for eternal life, 
1707 J a pamphlet on the same subject, against Dr. Hop- 
kins, pp. 127, 1772; remarks on Hopkins answer, pp. 
1(56, 1774 ; at the election, 1781 ; discourse concerning the 
church, 1792; at the ordination of M. Calcf, 1795. Green- 
leaf s Slcetches, ap. 4 — 9. — Allen. 

HEN, (ornis ;) 2 Esdras 1: 30. Matt. 23: 37. Luke 13: 
34. The afiection of the hen to her brood is so .strong as 
to have become proverbial. There is a beautiful Greek 
epigram in the Anthologia, which aflbrd.s a very fine illus- 
ti-ation of the aliection of this bird in another view. It 
has been thus translated : — 

** Beneath her foaterinf» win;? the hen defends 
Her darling otfsprinff, while the snow descends; 

Ami through the whiter’.^ day unmoved defies 
The chillinpr fleeces and inelemenl 8kiet> ; 

Till vanquish'd by the cold and piercing blast, 

True to her charge, she punches at last.” 

Plutarch, in his book De Philostorgid, represents this pa- 
rental aitacXment and care in a very pleasing manner : — 
“ Do we not daily observe with what care the hen protects 
her chickens ; giving some shelter under her wings, sup- 
porting others upon her back, calling them around her, 
and picking out their food ; and if any animal approaches 
that terrifies them, driving it away with a courage and 
strength truly wonderful.” — Watson. 

HENA ; an idol, (2 Kings 18: 34.) thought to be the 
Anais of the Persians ; or the deity Nanjea, Venus, the 
star of Venu.s, or Lucifer. — Watson. 

HENOTICON, (Gr. uniting into one ;) a famous edict or 
decree of the GreeK emperor Zeno, issued in the year 482, 
with a view to reconcife all the different parties in religion 
to the profession of one faith. It is generally agreed that 
Peter, the false patriarch of Alexandria, and Acaciiis, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, were the authors of this decree, 
and that their design was to compliment the emperor with 
the right of prescribing regulations in matters of faith. 
Zeno was caught by their flattery, and the Herioticon xvas 
drawn up. It soon appeared that the emperor, by this de- 
cree, arrogated to himself the right of being head of the 
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clrarchj and that it covertly favored the Eutychian here- 
tics, who approved the council of Chalcedon. Accordin^y, 
pope SirapUcius condemned it in the year 483, and cited 
Acacius, who had been the chief promoter of it, to appear 
before him at Rome. But it was not till the year 518, 
that it was entirely suppressed, when, in the reign of Jus- 
tinian, and the pontificate of Hormisdas, the name of Zeno 
was struck out of the diptyebs, or sacred registers, ci such 
deceased persons for whom particular prayers were offered 
up. — Hend. Bmk. 

HENKICIANS ; a sect so called from Henry, its foun- 
der, wl>o, though a monk and hermit, undertook to reform 
the superstition and vices of the clergy. For this purpose 
he left Lausanne, in Switzerland, and removing from dif- 
ferent places, at length settled at Thoulouse, in the year 
1147, and there exercised his ministerial function; till, 
being overcome by the opposition of Bernard; abbot of 
Clairval, and condemned by pope Eugenius 111. at a coun- 
cil as.scmbled at Rheims, he was committed to a close pri- 
son, in 1148, where he soon ended his days. This re- 
former rejected the baptism of infants, severely censured 
the corrupt manners of the clergy, treated the festivals 
and ceremonies of the church with the utmost contempt, 
and held private assemblies for inculcating bis peculiar 
doctrines . — Hend . Buck. 

HENRY, (Philip, A. M.,) was bom at Whitehall, Eng. 
August 24, 1631. Mr. Philip Henry’s mother was a veiy 
pious woman, and took great pains to bring up her chil- 
dren in the fear of the Lord : but of her, in early life, he 
was deprived. The celebrated Br. Busby became his tu- 
tor, and under him he became eminent for his attainments 
in the learned languages. To him he was much attached, 
as from him he received the kindest attention. When 
Mr. Henry was ejected from the establishment, the doctor 
meeting him, said, “ Who made you a non-conformist?” 
“ You, Sir,” replied he. « I made you a non-conform- 
ist ?” Yes, Sir ; you taught me those principles which 
forbade me to violate my conscience.” While at West- 
minster school, in compliance with the request of his fa- 
ther, he was allowed to attend the ministry of Mr. Mar- 
shall, who then preached in Westminster, at seven o’clock * 
in the morning, and under whose ministration he derived 
his first serious impressions. From tto establishment he 
removed to Christ church, Oxfonl, where he was soon 
after called to yield to the parliamentary visitation, which 
he did in these words : — “ I submit to the power of the 
parliament, in the present visitation, as far as 1 may 
with a safe conscience and without puijury.” Dr. Owen, 
when vice-chancellor, noticed the college exercises of 
young Henry with high approbation. Some of his Latin 
verses were among the poems which the university pub- 
lished in the year 1651, on the peace with Holland. But 
when he afterwards visited Oxford, he inserted in his bodf, 

“ A tear dropped over my university sins.” 

On leaving college, he first settled at Worthenbury, in 
Flintshire, where he was ordained by Presbyters, and la- 
bored with so much ardor and piety, tliat through all the 
surrounding country he was known by the name of hea- 
venly Henry. There he married Miss Catharine Mat- 
thews, of Broad Oak. She was heiress to a good estate, 
which promoted the temporal comfort of her husband, and 
enabled him not only to preach the gospel, but also to re- 
lieve many ministers in day of persecution, while the 
personal excellencies of his wife were with him a constant 
theme of praise to God. By her he had two sons, John 
and Matthew, and four daughters : John died young, but 
his 5ion Matthew, whose praise is in all the churches, was 
his father’s biographer, and records, with interesting and 
instructive minuteness, the beautiful order of religion 
which was established in his paternal abode. 

At the restoration, Mr. Philip Henry was first deprived, 
by his enemies, of his useful sphere of labor, and after- 
wards entirely expelled from the establishment by the act 
of uniformity. He says, Our sins have made Bartholo- 
fnew-day, in the year 1662, the saddest day for England 
the death of Edward the Sixth, but even this for 
good/* By the operation of the conventicle and five-mile 
acts, he was driven from his house, and compelled to seek 
the retirements of seclusion or imprisonment, for safety. 

In the year 1687, when king James promulgated his 


celebrated declasation for libertv of eonseienee, Mr. Henry 
Immediasely availed himself of it. He now fitted up an 
oat-building of hk own, and held eonstant worship there^ 
according to the forms used by dissenters, and wiUi great 
zeal and juety. He also preyed with the same ardor 
around the country on every diy> riding, ait^ having de- 
livered one sermon, six or eight miles to preach another f 
and the next day repeating the same Isborioos exercise. 
The joy which he felt in this oppeurtuaity for labor, the 
success which attended his efforts, and the happy settle- 
ment of all his children, crowned hie latter end with glad- 
ness. But his labors hastened his rest ; for when writing 
to a friend, who anxiously inquired after his health, he 
says, << 1 am always habituallv weary, and expect no oth- 
er till 1 lie down in the bed of spices.” After preaching 
one Itord’s day, with his usual vivacity and energy, he 
Was seized with a fatal sickness. He expired June 2^ 
1696, exclaiming, O death, where is thy sting ?” His 
Sayings,” which constitute a Chapter in his biography, 
resemble those of Holy Writ. (See hts Ltft ky his Son.}^ 
Jones* Chris. Biog. 

HENRY, (Matthew,) author of the celebrated << Com- 
mentary,” faring his name, was born on the 18th of Oc- 
tober, 1662, at Broad Oak, in Flintshire. He was the son 
eff the celebrated Philip Henry. Matthew, Hke many oth- 
er eminent persons, was a child of infirm health, and early 
displayed a mind too vigorous and active for the frame 
which it inspired. At the early age of ten years he waa 
deeply affected by convictions of the evil of sin, in conse- 
quence of hearing his fiither preach on Ps. 51; 7.. — 
“ Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean ; wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow.” When he was thirteen 
years of age, his diary indicates decided piety. That the 
child of Philip Henry should early love to imitate preach- 
ing, and wish to be a minister, is not surprising ; but of 
those who observed his puerile essays, some wondered at 
the wisdom and gravity .which they displayed, and many 
expressed their fears lest he should be too forward ; but 
the father replied, Let him go on : he fears God, and 
designs well ; and 1 hope God will keep him and bless 
him.” 

After having been at the seminary of Mr. Thomas 
Doolittle, young Henry was induced, by the influence of 
friends, to remove to Gray’s Inn, in order to study the law. 
But, true to his original purpose, keeping his eye on the 
advancement of Christianity as his polar star, he quickly 
returned to the work of the ministry. His first public ser- 
vices were at his father’s residence, where he received the 
most pleasing testimonies of his usefulness. Being after- 
wards invited to spend a few days with a friend at Nani- 
wich, in Cheshire, he preached on the words of Job, 
With God is terrible majesty,” which produced the most 
striking and delightful effects. He was now invited to 
Chester, where he preached at the house of Mr. Hcn- 
thome, a sugar-baker, which laid the foundation of the 
church of which he was many years the faithful and be- 
loved pastor. But having been called back to London, in 
16B7, he found that the king, James II., was issuing out 
licences to empower non-conformists to preach. This led 
him to prepare seriously for his future otfice ; and, in a 
private paper, entitled “ Serious Self-Examination before 
Ordination,” he expresses his determination to be zealous 
and faithful in the discharge of his ministerial duties. 

By the dissenters, he was ordained with great privacy, 
on the 9th of May, 1687. Mr. Heni^ was well received 
at Chester, and was successful in raising a large oon^e- 
gation. Of his ministry, it may be truly saiiL that, like 
the apostle, he was in labors more abundant ; for his con- 
stant work, on the Lord’s day, was to pray six times 
public, to expound twice, and preach twice. His two pub- 
lic services seem to have been fully equal to three in the 
present day. He went through the whole Bible, by way 
of exposition, more than once. The list of subjects on 
which he preached is in print, and displays a comprehen- 
sive mind, anxious to declare the whole counsel of God ; 
but, in his privi^c notes, he ^ays, “ I find myself most in 
my element when preaching Christ, and him crucified ; 
for the more 1 ^Ink and speak of him, the more I love 
him.” 

Eager to seize every opportunity of usefulness, he dill- 
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gently vieited the prisoners in the ensile of Chester, where 
his benevolent compassion and zeal introduced him to 
some very affecting scenes. But he never confined his 
labors to Chester, for he was the life of the dissenting com- 
munion through all that country j and constantly preach- 
ed in the adjoining towns and villages every week. After 
having refused several invitations from churches in Xton- 
don, he at length consented to leave Chester, in order to 
take the pastoral charge of a congregation at Hackney, 
first collected by Dr. Bates. He has left on record his 
reasons for quitting the first scene of his labors, where he 
had preached nearly five-and-twenty years, where he had 
three hundred and fifty communicants, and probably a 
thousand hearers; a people of whom he said, with a 
heavy heart at parting, They love me too well.’^ 

He commenced the 18th day of May, in the year 1712, 
his pastoral care at Hackney, expounding the first chapter 
of Genesis in the morning ; and in the afternoon, the first 
of Matthew, as if beginning life anew. That he removed 
to the vicinity of London to enjoy, not ease, but labor, 
was evident ; for his unexhausted zeal blazed forth with 
greater ardor, to fill his new and enlarged sphere. He 
devised additional modes of usefulness ; preaching not 
only at Hackney, but in London also, early and late on 
the same Sabbath. He often preached lectures every 
evening in the week, and sometimes two or three on the 
same day ; so that his biographer says, ‘‘ If ever any mi- 
nister, in our days, erred in excess of labors, he was the 
person.” But one of the principal motives which led him 
to London, was to be able to print the remaining volumes 
of his Exposition.” 

He now drew near to the goal for which be panted. 
Having alleviated the pains of separation from his friends 
at Chester, by promising to visit them every year, he made 
his last journey to them in the month of June, 1714. On 
his return, he was taken ill at Nantwich, where he said to 
his friend Mr. Illidge, You have been used to take notice of 
the sayings of dying men ; this is mine : that a life sp/mt in 
the service of God^ and communimi with him, is the most plea* 
sant life that any one can live in this world. On the 22d of 
June, 1714, he expired, in the fifty-second year of his 
age. 

The death of Henry was universally lamented j even 
those who loved not the communion to which he belong- 
ed, owned that it had lost its brightest ornament. He has 
left behind him, in his works, a library of divinity, which 
supersedes all eulogium on his character. His mind was 
not, indeed, formed for metaphysical abstraction, or ele- 
gant sublimity ; nor was his pen celebrated for tho.se 
splendid ornaments which feast the fancy, nor those vig- 
orous strokes which thrill through the soul ; but he pos- 
sessed a peculiar faculty, v/hich may be called a religious 
naivete, which introduced well-known sentiments in an 
enchanting air of novel simplicity, while his style abound- 
ed \vith antitheses, which Attic taste would sometimes 
refuse, but which human nature will ever feel and admire. 
The mere plans of his sermons and expositions contain 
more vivid, lucid instruction, and less deserve the name 
of skeletons, than the finished discourses of many other 
divines. Life of M. Henry ; Jones' Chris. Biog, — Hend. 
Buck. 

HENRY, (Pathick,) an American orator and states- 
man, was born in Virginia, in 1736, and, after receiving 
a common school education, and spending some time in 
trade and agriculture, commenced the practice of the law, 
after only six weeks of preparatory study. After several 
years of poverty, with the incumbrance of a family, he 
first rose to distinction in managing the popular cause in 
the controversy between the legislature and the clergy, 
touching the stipend which was claimed by the latter. 
In 1705, he was elected member of the house of burgesses, 
with express reference to an opposition to the British 
stamp act. In this assembly he obtained the honor of 
being the first to commence the opposition to the measures 
of the British government, which terminated in the revo- 
lution. He was one of the delegates sent by Virginia to 
the first general congress of the colonies, in 1774, and in 
that body distinguished himself by his boldness and elo- 
quence. In 1776, he was appointed the first governor of 
the commonwealth, and to tnis offioe was repeatedly re- 


elected. In 1794, he retired from the bar, and died in 
1799. 

Without extensive information upon legal or political 
topics, Patrick Henry was a natural orator of the highest 
Older, possessing great powers of imagination, sarcasm, 
and humor, united with great force and energy of man- 
ner, and a deep^ knowledge of human nature. 

His principles of liberty and regard to Christianity led 
him to deplore the practice of slavery. On this subject, 
in a letter written in 1773, he inquires, “ Is it not amaz- 
ing, that at a time when the rights of humanity are 
defined and understood with precisian, in a country above 
all others fond of liberty ; that in such an ^e, and such 
a country we find men, professing a religion the mo6,c 
humane, mild, gentle, and generous, adopting a princi- 
ple as repugnant to humanity as it is inconsistent with 
the Bible, tind destructive to liberty ? — Would any one be- 
lieve, that I am master of slaves of my own purchase ? 
I am drawn along by the general inconvenience of liv- 
ing here without them. I will not — I cannot justify 
it.” 

He was not a member of any church. He said to a 
friend, just before his death, who found him reading the 
Bible, “ Here is a book worth more than all the other 
books that were ever printed ; yet it is my misfortune 
never to have found time to read it, with the proper atten- 
tion and feeling, till lately. I trust in the mercy of hea- 
ven, that it is not yet too late.” Mr. Wirfs very inter- 
esting life of Henry was published, 3d ed. 8vo. 1818. — . 
Baivmporl ; Alim. 

HENRY, (Thomas Charlton, D. B.,) author of the 
Letters to an Anxious Inquirer, was bom in Philadelphia, 
Sept. 22, 1790. He was the eldest son of Alexander Hen- 
ry, Esq. president of the Am. Sunday School Union, who 
originally intended him for enlarged mercantile pursuits, 
on which account he went through an unusually extended 
course of literature. Immediately after his graduation at 
Middlebury college, in Aug. 1814, the most tempting and 
splendid prospects of affluence and distinction, invited his 
entrance on a secular career ; but having felt the power 
of renewing grace while at college, he conferred not with 
flesh and blood, but cordially embraced the laborious and 
self-denying duties of the Christian ministry. He went 
through his theological course at Princeton, N. J., and in 
1816, entered on his great work with such rare ‘endow- 
ments and polished eloquence, as attracted uncommon at- 
tention. In Nov. 1818, he became pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Columbia, S. C., where he labored 
faithfully for five years, with great success. 

In Jan. 1824, he accepted the invitation of the second 
Presbyterian church in Charleston. In this new and 
more ample field, his full soul w^as poured forth into his 
work, and a rich harvest of souls was gathered home to 
G(k 1. His health becoming impaired, he visited Europe, 
in 1826, and after spending six months in Great Britain 
and France, returned in the fall of the same year vrith re- 
newed vigor and zeal to his pastoral duties. At the same 
time, he ^gan to devote himself with inconceivable ardor 
to laborious study and composition, with a view to extend 
his ministerial usefulness. But, alas, on the 1st of Oc- 
tober, of the next year, he was seized with the yellow 
fever, and in four days fell a victim to its ravages, at the 
age of thirty-seven ; leaving his beloved family and flock 
to mourn the loss of such a husband, father, and pastor, 
as few ever had to lose. 

Dr. Henry possessed as to person, manners, mind, voice, 
look and action, the attributes of a finished orator. In 
classical and theological learning he had few equals, of 
his own age and country. To a critical acquaintance 
vath the ancient languages, he added a correct knowledge 
of several modem oi^. Especially with the original 
^nptures, ^d the writings of the Fathers, he was quite 
familiar. But the crowning excellence of his character 
was his entire self-consecration to the blessed Redeemer, 
and his deep experience of the power of religion. This it 
was whkh made him a rich blessing in life, and so richly 
blessed in death. His last hours afiford one of the most 
beautiful scenes in the history of Christianity. 

On the evening of his seizure, he said to a friend, “ I 
know not what the Lord intends, but if my work is done, 
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I shall be glad to go home and dien repeated the fol- 
lowing lines : 

SwftAl to rejoico In lively hope, 

That, when my changfe ehall come, 

▲ngeb shall hover round mv bed, 

And wait my spirit home/* 

“ And can vott leave me,’^ said Mrs. Henry, " and the 
dear little children, and the church, in God^s hands — 
*^yes,” he replied, << I know he can provide for you alt, 
and I can rely on his promises and grace. I can leave 
you all— my work is done.^' Having expressed his will, 
as to the disposal of his affairs, he requested that he might 
be left alone with his wife. Afterwards he called for his 
children, spoke to them affectionately, and gave them his 
last embrace. He then said, “ I shall soon know more of 
eternity than I now do. Eternity ! there is my exalt- 
ed, oLORioes, HOME I Oh, how vain, how little, how tri- 
fling, does every thing appear in the light of aTiearing 
eternity.’’ “ You have chosen,” it was said, the good 
part.” Oh ! I have won it,” he replied ; I have not the 
shadow of a doubt, or a fear, upon my mind. I have not 
a wish, desire, hope, or thought on earth ; they are all 
above ; nothing can turn my thoughts.” Some time after 
he exclaimed, “ Come, I.ord Jesus, come quickly, come 
now, come immediately, this moment, just as suits thy 
holy will.” Ob^rving the grief of his wife, he said, 
that right, my dear, is that right? we shall soon meet in 
heaven,” I hope so,” she replied. Hope so,” he an- 
swered, “ we must, we shall — how could it be otherwise.” 
He afterwards remarked, “ God has been very merciful 
in sparing me so long, and making me an instrument of 
good. We have often conversed together about heaven ; 

I shall know and love you there.” He concluded a short, 
but comprehensive, and fervent prayer, by saying very 
emphatically, for the Redeemer’s sake ; for the Redeem- 
er’s — Amen.” In his last moments, being asked, Do 
you find that gloom in death which some apprehend ?” 
he replied, though with difficulty from the shortness of his 
breaming, A sweet falling of the soul in Jesus. Oh ! 
what mercy ! what mercy ! — I don’t understand it !” A 
friend addressing him near the close of this scene of tri- 
umphant grace, when apparently lost to all earthly sounds, 
be exclaimed, Oh ! you interrupted me ; I had a beau- 
tiftil train ofihoughi then.” In a little while after, that 
thinking mind, which thus asserted its indestructibleness, 
by continuing its functions active and vigorous in the very 
juncture of separation from the body, went rejoicing from 
this stage of trial, to commingle with pure spirits before 
the throne of God. He died at the South, the same year 
with Dr. Payson at the North. 

Dr. Henry’s published works are, An Inquiry into the 
Consistency of Popular Amusements with a Profession 
of Christianity; Letters to an Anxious Inquirer; and 
Moral Etchings. — Memoir prefixed to his Letters. 

HERACLEONITES ; a sect of Christians, the followers 
of Heracleon, who refined upon the Gnostic divinity, and 
maintained that the world was not the immediate produc- 
tion of the Son of God, but that he was only the occasional 
cause of its being created by the demiurgus. The Hera- 
cleonites denied the authority pf the prophecies of the Old 
Testament; maintained that they were mere random 
sounds in the air ; and that John the Baptist was the only 
true voice that directed to the Messiah.— Head. Buck. 

HERBERT, (Edward,) lord of Cherbury, was born, in 
1581, at Montgomery castle ; was sent at the early age 
of twelve years to University college, Oxford ; was made 
a knight of the Bath soon after the accession of James I. ; 
travelled on the continent in 1608, and attracted much at- 
tention by his manners and accomplishments ; serv^ in 
the Netherlands in 1610 and 16 U, and displayed consum- 
mate bravery ; was twice sent ambassador to France, 
where he distinguished himself by resenting the insolence 
of the worthless favorite de Luynes ; was made an Irish 
peer, in 1625, and, soon after, an English baron ; espous- 
ed the parliamentarv cause during the civil wars ; and 
died in 1648. Herbert was one of the most chivalrous 
characters i«f his time, with considerable talents, and some 
vanitT' He was a deist, and was one of the first who re- 
dtitSa deism intd a svstem. His principles are expounded 
in his works De Yentate, and De Religione Laici, which 


he believed God miraculonsly bid him pnhUsh. Lord 
Herbert also wrote his own Mem<^ ; a Life of Henry 
YIIl . ; and a Treatise on the Religion of the Heathens.--r 
Bavetuo&rt. 

HERBERT, (Gborob,) brother to lord Herbert of Cher** 
bury, was bom April 3, 1593, and received a religious 
education under the eye and care of his prudent mother. 
His lovely behavior, even in childhood, with the evident 
marks of genius and piety, endeared him to all that knew 
him. He entered Camwidge at sixteen, and the same 
year composed a volume of poems, which be terms his 
first fruits unto God, and which he published partly, as he 
writes to his mother, *<to reprove the vanity of those 
many love^joems that are daily writ and consecrated to 
Venus, and to bewail that so few are writ that look tOo 
wards God and heaven.” 

In the year 1619, he was made orator of the university, 
and a letter of thanks which he wrote in that capacity to 
James 1. excited the monarch’s attention, who declared 
him to be the jeweliof that university, and gave him a sin- 
ecure of one hundred and twenty pounds per annum . He 
became intimate witli the great Bacon, Wotton, Andrews, 
and Doime, was much caressed by the most eminent nobili- 
ty, and it was supposed would be made secretary of state. 
The death of his two principal friends, the duke of Rich- 
mond, and the marquis of Hamilton, followed by that oif 
king James, frustrated these expectations, and Mr. Herbert 
determined to devote his fine powers to a holier employ- 
ment. No sooner was this determination known, than his 
court friends endeavored to dissuade him from it, urg- 
ing among other things that the ofiitee of a clergyman 
was too mean, too much below his high birth and abili- 
ties, to which he replied, “ It has been formerly judged 
that the domestic servants of the King of heaven, should 
be of the noblest families on earth ; and though the in- 
iquity of the late times has made clergymen meanly valu- 
ed, and the sacred name of priest contemptible, yet I will 
labor to make it honorable, by consecrating all my learn- 
ing, and all my poor abilities to advance the glory of that 
Gm who gave them ^ knowing that 1 can never do too 
much for him who hath done so much for me, as to make 
me a Christian. And I will labor to be like my Savior, by 
making humility lovely in the eyes of all men, and by fol- 
lowing the merciful and meek example of my dear Jesus.” 

After much preparation of heart, he was accordingly 
ordained, and m 1626, was made prebend of Layton 
church, in the diocese of Lincoln. In 1630, he was trans- 
ferred to the living of Bemerton near Salisbury. Here he 
wrote, “ I now look back upon my aspiring thoughts, and 
think myself more happy than if 1 had attained M'hal I so 
ambitiously thirsted for. I can now behold the court with 
an impartial eye, and see plainly that it is made up of 
frauds, and titles, and flattery, and other such empty, im- 
aginary pleasures ; but in God and his service is a fulness 
of all joy, and pleasure, and no satiety ; and I will now 
use all my endeavors to bring my relations and depend- 
ants to a love and reliance on him, who never fails those 
who trust him.” — ‘*1 know the ways of learning; I know 
-what nature does willingly, and what, when it is forced 
by fire ; I know the ways of honor, and when glory in- 
clines the soul to noble expressions ; I know the court ; 

I know the ways of pleasure, of love, of wit, of music, and 
upon what terms I declined all these for the service of my 
Master Jssos.” Here he faithfully, humbly, and success- 
fully labored in his Master’s work till his happy death, in 
1635, at the age of forty-two. 

His poems entitled The Temple,” and his Priest to 
the Temple, or the Country Parson’s Character and Rules 
of Hply Life,” are still admired for their beautiful and holy 
'simplicity. His works have been published in one vol- 
ume.: — Middletm^ vol. iti. 48. 

HERDER, (John Godfrey,) a German divine, philoso- 
pher, and writer, was bom, in 3744, of poor parents, at 
Mohrungen, in PnfSsia; was 'aducated for the church, 
became court preac&eV, eeclesiastical counsellor, and vice 
president of the consistory to the dukp of Saxe Weimar; 
and died, beloved and venerated by all who knew him, in 
1803. At the moment when he expired he was writing a 
hymn to the Deity, and the pen was found on the unfi- 
nished line. Though a modd of virtue and piety, to 
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whom Germany is deeply indebted for valuable works in 
almost every branch of literature and taste, as well as 
theology, yet he often exclaimed, in moments of melan- 
choly reflection, 0, my profitless life !” His beautiful 
work on the Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry is well known 
and highljr valued, « In many respects,” says Degerando, 

Herder is the Fenelon of Germany, and of the re- 
formed religion.” His works, philological, philosophicei, 
and poetical, form forty-five volumes, octavo.— 

HERESIARCH; one Vho introduces or founds any 
particular heresy: a leader of any body of heretics. — 
Jlend. Buck. 

HERESY j a term borrowed from the Greek word hau 
resis, which, in its primary signification, implies a choice or 
dectUmy whether of good or evil. -It seems to have been 
principally applied to what we would call moral choice, 
or the adoption of one opinion in preference to another. 
Philosophy was in Greece the great object which divided 
the opinions and jud^ents of men ; and hence the term 
hairesisy (heresy,) being most frequently applied to the 
adoption of this or that particular dogma, came by an easy 
transition to signify the sect or school in which that dogma 
was maintained. Thus, though the heresy of the acade- 
my, or of Epicurus, would sound strange to our ears, and 
though thq expression was not common with the early 
Greek writers, yet in later times it became familiar, and 
we find Cicero speaking of the heresy to which Cato be- 
longed, when he described him as a perfect Stoic. The 
Hellenistic Jews mode use of the same, term to express 
the leading sects which divided their countrymen. Thus 
Josephus siieaks pf the three heresies of the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Essenes j and since he was himself a Phari- 
see, he could only have used the term as equivalent to sect 
or party. Luke also, in the Acts of the Apostles, (5: 17. 
15: v5.) speaks of the heresy of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees ; and we learn from the same book, (24: 5, 14.) that 
the Christians were called by the Jews the heresy of the 
Nazarenes. With this^ opprobrious addition, the term was 
undoubtedly used as one .of insult and contempt; and the 
Jews were more likely than the Greeks to speak reproach- 
fully of those who differed from them, particularly m mat- 
ters of religion. The three Jewish sects already men- 
tioned were of long standing, and none of them were con- 
sidered to be at variance with the national creed ; hilt the 
Christians difl’ered from all of them ; and in every sen.se 
of the word, whether ancient or modern, they formed a 
distinct heresy. 

The apostles would be likely to use the term with a 
mixture of Jewish and Gentile feelings ; but there was one 
obvious reason why they should employ it in a new sense, 
and why at length it should acquire a signification invan- 
ably expressive of reproach. The Jews, a.s we have seen, 
allowed of three, or. perhaps more, heresies among their 
countrymen. In Greece, opinions were much more di- 
vided ; and twelve difl'ereiit sects have been enumerated, 
which, by divisions and subdivi.sions, might be multi- 
plied into mnny more. The shades of difference between 
these diverging sects were often extremely small; amP 
there were many bonds of union, which kept them toge- 
ther, as members of the same family, or links of the same 
chain. In addition to which we must remember, that these 
differences were not always or necessarily connected with 
religion. Pereons might dispute concerning the summum 
honumy and yet they might worship, or at least profess to 
worship, the same God, But the doctrine of the gospel 
was distinct, uncompromising, and of such a nature that 
a person must believe the whole of it, and to the very let- 
ter, or be could not be admitted to be a Christian. There 
is one bf}dyy and om Spirity one Jjtrdy one faithy one baptUmy 
&c. ; (Eph. 4: 4, 5.) which words, if rightly understood, evi- 
dently mean, that the faith of the gospel is one and undi- 
vided. Hence arose the distinction betweeu orthodox and 
heterodox. He who believed the gospel, os the apostles 
preached it, was orthodox ; he who did not so believe it, 
was heterodox. He embraced an opinion, — it mattered 
not whether hi.s own, or that of another, but he made it his 
own choice, and in the strict sense of the term he was an 
heretic. It was no longer necessary to qualify the term 
by the addition of the sect or party which he chose : he 
was not a true Christian, and therefore he was an heretic. 


It was in this sense that it was applied by the early fa- 
thers. If a man admitted a part, or even the whole of 
Christianity, and added to it something of his own ; or if 
he rejected the whole of it, he was equally designated as 
an heretic. Thus, by degrees, it came to be restricted to 
tho.se who professed Christianity, hut professed it errone- 
ously ; and innAater times, the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
defined by the council of Nice, was almost the only test 
which decided the orthodoxy or the heresy of a Christian. 
Differences upon minor points were then described by the 
milder term of schism ; and the distinction seems to have 
been made, that unity of faith might be maintained, though 
schism existed ; but if the unity of faith was violated, the 
violator of it was on heretic : a distinction which appears 
hardly to have been observed in the apostolic age ; and 
Paul has been thought to use the term heresy y where later 
writers would have spoken of schisms, (See H.aBKETico 
CoMBURENDo.) Ency. Blit.; Dr. Foster and Stebbins on 
Heresy ; Halletfs Diseoursesy vol. iii- No. 9. p. 358, 408 ; 
Dr. CampbdVs Frd. Diss. to the Gospels ; Dr. Burton on the 
Heresies of ike Apostolic AgCy p. 8. — Hend. Buck. 

HERETIC ; a general name for all such persons under 
any religion, hut espeeially the Christian, as profess or 
teach opinions contrary to t^e established faith, or to what 
is made the standard of orthodoxy. (See the preceding 
article, and Lardmr's History of the Heretics of' the first tn>o 
Centuries.) — Hend. Buck. 

HERMAS, a disciple mentioned Rom. IG: 14, was, ac- 
cording to several of the ancients, and many learned mo- 
dern interpreters, the same as Hermas, whose works are 
said to be still extant ; »but this is doubtful.— Calmet. 

HERMENIGILDUS ; a Gothic prince of the sixth cen- 
tury, the eldest son of Leovigildus, king of the Goths m 
Spain. He was originally an Arian, hut, by means of 
wife Ingonda, became a convert to the orthodox faith. 
father, enraged at the change, stripped him of the com- 
mand of Seville, and threatened him with death. The 
prince put himself and the city in the posture of defence ; 
on which his exasperated father commenced a severe per- 
secution against the orthodox, and did all in his power to 
detach them from his son, who in vain sought assistance 
from Rome and Con.stantinople. Being driven, after a 
siege of twelve months, from Seville to Asseto, he was 
compelled to surrender, and depending on a promise of 
pardon, threw himself at his father’s feet. The king, 
however, loaded him with chains, and finding him inflexi- 
ble in his opposition to Ananism, m a fit of rage ordered 
his guards to cut him in pieces; which was done, April 13, 
A. D. 58().— Fez, p. 78. 

HERMENEUTICS, (from the Greek kermeneuOy to inter- 
pret ;) the science or theory ol interpretation, comprising 
and exhibiting the principles and roles according to which 
the meaning of an author may he judiciously and accurate- 
ly ascertained. It consists of two parts ; the thmeHcaly 
which includes the general principles which respect the 
meaning of words and the kinds of them ; and the pre- 
cmivcy which embraces the rules founded on these princi- 
ples, by which we are to be guided in our philological in- 
quiries, and all our attempts to invesli^te the meaning 
of any writer. Sacred hermeneutics compri.se the principles 
and rules of this science as made to bear on the interpre- 
tation of the holy Scriptures. (See Biblical Interpreta- 
tion. ) — Hend. Buck. 

HERMES ; a Christmu ^4eacon and martyr, of the 
fourth century, under Diocletian. (See Philip op Hera. 

CLEA^ 

HERMIANI ; a sect in the second century, so called 
from their leader Hermias. One of their distinguishing 
tenets was, that God is corporeal ; another, that Jesus 
Christ did not ascend into heaven with his body, but left 
it in the sun.— jHend. Buck. 

HERMIT ; a ^rson who retires into solitude for the 
purpose of devotion. Who were the first hermits cannot 
easily he known ; though Paul, surnamed the Hermit, is 
generally reckoned the first. The persecutions of Decins 
and Valerian were supposed to have occasioned their first 
rise* See Natural History of Enthusiasm. — IIe?id. Burk. 

^ HERMOGENIANS j a sect of ancient heretics, deno- 
minated from their leader Hermogenes, who lived lovi^ards 
the close of the second century. Hermogcne.s established 
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natter as his first principle j and regarding matter as the 
fountain of all evil, he mantained, that the world, and 
every thing contained in it, as also the souls of men and 
other spirits, were formed by the Deity from an uncreated 
and eternal mass of corrupt matter. The opinions of Her- 
mogenes with regard to origin of the world, and ^ 
nature of the soul, were warmly opposed by Tertull^^ 
(See G»osTic8.)--H«ifd. SmcI. , 

HEHMON ; a celebrated mountain in the Holy Land, 
often spohen of in Scripture. It was in the northern 
btmndary of the country, beyond Jordan, and in the tenri- 
tories which originally belonged to Og, king of Bashan, 
Josh. 12: 5, 13; 5. The Psalmist connects Tabor and 
Hennon together, upon more than one occarion j (Ps. 89; 
12. 133: 3.) from which k may be inferred that they lay 
contiguous to each od»er. This is agreeable to the ac- 
count that is given us by travellers. Mr. Maundrell, in 
his journey from Aleppo, says that in three hours and a 
half from the river Kishon, he came»to a small brook, near 
which w^as an old village and a good kane, called Legune ; 
not far from which his company took up their quarters for 
the night, and from whence they had an extensive pros- 
ect of the plain of Esdraelon. At about sFx 0r seven 
ours’ distance eastward, stood, within view, Nazareth, 
and the two mountains Tabor and Hermon. He adds, 
that they were sufficiently instructed by experience what 
the holy Psalmist means by the dpw of Hermon ; their 
tents being as W’ct with it as if it had rained all night, Ps. 
133: 

HERNHUTERS, (See Mokavuns.) 

HEROD, surnamed the Great j king of the Jew^s, second 
son of Antipater the Idumean, born B. C. 71. At the age 
of twenty-five he was made by his father governor of Ga- 
J||||le, and distinguished himself by the suppression of a 
HKd of robbers, with the execution of their leader, Heze- 
PBlUi, and several of his comrades. In the civil war be- 
tween the republican and Caesarian parties, Herod joined 
Cassius, ana was made governor of Ccnlo-Syria; and 
when Mark Antony arrived victorious in Syria, Herod 
and his brother fbund means to ingratiate themselves with 
him, and w^re appointed as tetrarchs in Judea ; but in a 
short time an invasion of Antigonus, w’ho was aided by 
the Jews, obliged Herod to make his escape from Jerusa- 
lem. and retire first to Idumea, and then to Egypt. He at 
length arrived at Rome, and obtained the crown of Judea 
ujHjn occasion of a difference between the two branches 
of the Asmodean family. Having met with this unex- 
pected success, he returned without delay to Judea, and in 
about three years got possession of the whole country. 
Antigonus was taken prisoner and put to death, which 
opened the way to Herod’s quiet possession of the kingdom. 
His first cares w'ere to replenish bis cofiers, and to repress 
the faction .still attached to the Asmodean race, and which 
regarded him as a usurper. He was guilty of many ex- 
tortions and cruelties in the pursuit of these objects. 

2. In the war between Antony and Octavius, Herod raised 
an army for the purpose of joining the former ; but he Was 
obliged first to engage Malchns, king of Arabia, wffiom he 
defeated and obliged to sue for peace. After the battle of 
Aciium, his great object was to make terms wdtl) Octavius 
the conqueror ; and, as a preliminary step, he put to death 
Hyreanus, the only surviving male of the Asmodeans; 
and, having secured his family, he embarked for Rhodes, 
where Augustus at that time was. He appeared before 
the master of the Roman W'orld in all the regal brnaments 
excepting his diadem, and related the faithful services fie 
had performed for his benefactor, Antony, adding, that he 
was ready to transfer the same gratitude to a new patroo, 
from whom he should hold his crown and kingdom. Au- 
gustus was struck with the magnanimity of the defence, 
and replaced the diadem on the head of Herod, who re- 
moined the most favored of the tributary sovereigns. 
When the emperor afterwards travelled through Syria, in 
his way to and from Egypt, he was entertained with the 
utmost magnificence by Herod ; in recompense for which 
he restored to him all his revenues and dominions, and 
even considerably augmented them. His good fortune as 
a prince, however, was poisoned by domestic broils, and 
especially by the iasnperable aversion of his wifi^Mkriam- 
nc, whom at length he brought to trial, convicted, and 


executed. She submitted to her fate with all the intrepi- 
dity of innocence, and was sufficienUy avenged by the re- 
morse of her husband, who seems never after to have 
enjoyed a tranquil hour. At times he would fiy from the 
sight of men, and on his return from solitude, which was 
ill suited to a mind conscious of the most ferocious deeds, 
he became more brutal than ever, and in fils of fury 
spared neither foes nor friends. 

3. At length he recovered some portion of self-possession, 
and employed himself in projects of regal ma^ificence. 
Besides building Sebaste and Cesarea, and many fortress- 
es, he erected at Jerusalem a stately theatre and amphi- 
theatre, in which he celebrated games in honor of Augus- 
tus, to the great displeasure of the zealous Jews, who dis- 
covered au idolatrous profanation in the theatrical orna- 
ments and spectacles. Nothing, it is said, gave them so 
much offence as some trophies which he had set round his 
theatre in honor of Augustus, and in commemoration of 
his victories, but which the Jews regarded as images de- 
voted to the piirposes of idol worship. For this and other 
acts of the king a most serious conspiracy was formed 
against him, which he, fortunately for himself, discovered ; 
and he exercised the most brutal revenge on aH the parties 
concerned in it. 

4. To acquire popularity among the Jews, and to exhi- 
bit an attachment to their religion, he undertook the vast 
enterprise of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem, which he 
finished in a noble style of magnificence in about a year 
and a half, although it received splendor by new additions 
for more than forty years. During the progress of this 
work he visited Rome, and brought back his sons, who 
had attained to man’s estate. These at length conspired' 
against their father’s person and government, and were 
tried, convicted, and executed. Notwithstanding the exe- 
cution of his sons, he was still a slave to conspiracies from 
his other near relations. 

In the thirty-third year of his reign, our Savior was 
born. This event was followed, according to the gosf»cl 
of St. Matthew, by the massacre of the children at Bethle- 
hem. About this time, Antipater, returning from Rome, 
was arrested by his father’s orders, charged with treasona- 
ble practices, and w^as found guilty of conspiring against 
the life of the king. This and other calamities, joined to 
a guilty conscience, preying upon a broken constitution, 
threw the wretched monarch into a mortal disease, which 
was doubtless a just judgment of heaven on the many foul 
enormities and impieties of wffiich he had been guilty. 
His disorder was attended wtith the most loathsome cir- 
cumstances that can be imagined. A premature report of 
his death caused a tumult in Jerusalem, excited by the 
zealots, wffio were impatient to demolish a golden eagle 
which he had placed over the gate of the temple. The 
perpetrators of this rash act were seized, and, by order of 
the dying king, put to death. He also caused his son An- 
tipatcr to be slain in pri.son, and his remains to be treated 
with every species of ignominy. He bequeathed his 
kingdom to his son Archelaus, with tetrarchjes to his two 
other sons. 

Herod, on hts dying bed, planned a scheme of horri- 
ble cruelty^ which was to take place at the instant of his 
own death. He had summoned the chief persons among 
the Jews to Jericho, and caused, them to be shut up in the 
hippodrome, or circus, end gave strict orders to his sister 
Salome to have them all massacred as soon as he should 
have drawn his last breath j ^*for this,” said he, ‘‘will 
provide mourners for my funeral aU over the land, and 
make the Jew^s in every family lament my death, who 
would otherwise exhibit no si^s of concern.” Salome 
and her husband, Alexas, chose rather to break their oath 
extorted by fbe tyrant, than be implicated in so cruel a 
deed j and accordingly, as soon as Herod was dead, they 
opened the doors of the circus, and permitted every one to 
return to his own home. Herod died in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. His memory has been consigned to me- 
rited detestation, while his great talents, and the active 
enterprise of his reign, have placed him high in the rank 
of sovereigns. — Watson. 

HEROD ANTIPAS. (See Axtipas.) 

HERODIANS j a sect among the Jews, at the (ime of 
our Savior, Matt. 22: 16. Mark 3: 6. The critics and 
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commentators are very much divided with regard to the 
Herodian?. St. Jerome, in his dialogue against the Luci- 
ferians, takes the name to have b^n given to such as 
owned Herod for the Messiah ; and Tertullian and Epi- 
pbhntus are of the same opinion. But the same Jerome, 
in his comment on Matthew, treats this opinion as ridicu* 
lous ; and maintains that the Pharisees gave this appella^ 
tion, by way of ridicule, to Herod's soldiers, who paid 
tribute to the Romans ; agreeable to which the Syrian 
interpreters render the word by the domestics of Herod^ i. e. 
“ his courtiers." M. Simon, in his notes on the 22d chap- 
ter of Matthew, advances a more probable opinion : the 
name Herodian he imagines to have been given to such as 
adhered to Herod's party and interest, and were for pre- 
serving the government in his family, about which were 
great divisions among the Jews. F. Hardouin will have 
the Herodians and Sadducees to have been the same. Dr. 
Tvideaux is of opinion that they derived their name from 
Iferod the Great j and that they were distinguished from 
the other Jews by their concurrence with Herod’s scheme 
for subjecting himself and his dominions lo-the Romans, 
and likewise by complying with many of their heathen 
usages and customs. This symbolizing with idolatry upon 
views of interest and worldly policy, was probably that lea- 
ven of Herod, against which our Savior cautioned his dis- 
ciples. It is further probable that they were chiefly of the 
sect of the Sadducees : because the leaven of Herod is also 
denominated the leaven d“thc Sadducees. — Tfend. Buck. 

HERODIAS; daughtlr of Aristobulus and Berenice, 
and grandaughteV of Herod the Great. Her first hus- 
band w'as her uncle Phdip, by w'hom she had Salome ; but 
he falling into disgrace, and being obliged to^live in pri- 
vate, .she left him, and married his brother Herod, tclrarch 
of Galilee, who offered her a palace and a crown. As 
John the Baptist censured this incestuous marriage, (Malt, 
M: 3. Mark 6: 17.) A ntipas ordered him to be imprisoned. 
Some lime afterwards, Herodias suggested to her dancing 
diiughicr, Salome, to ask John the Baptist’s head, wdiich 
she j)rocnred. (See Antipas.) Mortified to see her hus- 
band teirarch only, while her broth<*r Agrippa, whom 
she had known in a state of indigence, was honored 
with the title of king, Herodias persuaded Antipas to visit 
Home, and procure from the emperor Cams the royal title. 
Agrippa, however, sent letters to the emperor, informing 
him that Herod had arms in his arsenals for seventy thou- 
sand men, and by this means procured his banishment to 
Lyons. Herodias, who accompanied her husband, fol- 
lowed him in the calamity she had brought upon him. — 
Caimt. 

HERON, {amph^ Lev. 11: 19. Deut. 14: 18.) This word 
has been variously understood. Some have rendered it 



the kite, others the woodcock, others the curlew, some the 
peacock, others the parrot, and others the crane. The 
root, auap, signifies to breathe simt through the nostrils, to 
snuffs as m an^er ; hence tb be angry ; and it is supposed 
that the word is sufficiently descriptive of the heron, from 
its very irritable disposition. Bochart, however, thinks it 
the mountain falcon : the same that the Greeks call ano- 
78 
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pmoy mentioned by Homer ; and this bears a strong re- 

semblimee to the Hebrew name Watson, 

HRBitlNG, (Thohus,) archbishop of Canterbury, an 
emineitit prelate, was bom, in 1693, at Walsoken, in Nor- 
folk "of which his father, was rector ; studied at Cam- 
brige ; and, a^r hatiUrg possessed various livings, was 
raised, in 1737, to the sec of Bangor, whence, in 1743, he 
was translated to Yorlt. After the defeat of the king's 
troops at Preston Pans, in 1745, the archbishop exerted 
himself in his diocese with so much patriotism and zeal, 
that he repressed the disaffected, inspinted the despemding, 
and procured, at a county meeting, a subscription of forty 
thousand pounds, towards the defence of the country. In 
1747, he w'as removed to the see of Canteihuryj and he 
died at Croydon, in 1756. Herring was a man of learn- 
ing, piety, and tolerant principles. Dr. Jortifi, who knew 
him well, tells us, that he had piety without superstition, 
and moderation without meanness ; an open and liberal 
w'ay of thinking, and a constant attachment to the cause 
of sober and rational liberty, both civil and religious j that 
he was a prelate of uncommon virtues, a man of extraor- 
dinary asCcomplishments, a candid divine, a polite scholar, 
a warm lover of his country, one whose memory can never 
cease to be revered. In short, “ he was,” says the earl of 
Corke, “ what a bishop ought to be ; and is, I doubt not, 
w'here all bishops ought to be.” His Sermons and Letters 
were published after his death. — Biog. Brit, and Monthly 
Kemewy vols. 28. and 57. — Davenport ; Jones’ Chris. Biog. 
HERVEY, (Jamks, M. A.,) the distinguished author of 
Meditations,” bearing his name, was born at Harding- 
stone, near Northamton, Februarj' 26, 1713. His father 
was a clergyman, then residing at Collingtree ; and Mr. 
Hervey received from him, and his excellent mother, his 
early education. At the age of eighteen he w^as sent to 
the university of Oxford ; and there, becoming acquainted 
with the distinguished John Wesley, he devoted himself 
with great zeal to various studies, and became seriously 
impressed with the importance of religion. For some 
years afterwards he felt a peculiar attachment to the doc- 
trinal sentiments of Mr. Wesley; but subsequently con- 
ceiving such sentiments to be erroneous, he attached him- 
self to the Calvinists. 

At the age of twenty-two, his father appointed him to 
the situation of curate of Weston Favel, and he discharged 
the duties of his office with piety and integrity. In a few 
years he was curate at Biddeford, and several other places 
m the west of England ; and, during that time, he wrote 
his celebrated M^itations and Contemplations,” which 
he published in 1746, and which have been universally 
read, and very generally admired. In 1750, on the death 
of his father, he succeeded to the livings of Weston and 
Collingtree, and he devoted most of his time in attention 
to the duties of his profession. In 1753, he published 
“ Remarks on Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study 
and Use of History, so far as they relate to the History of 
the Old Testament, &c. ; in a Letter to a Lady of Quali- 
ty and a recommendatory Preface to Burnham's Pious 
Memorials. In 1755, he published his “ Theron and As- 
pasio,” whicli^is regarded as decidedly the best effort of 
his genius ; but it was attacked by Mr. Robert Sandeman, 
of Edinburgh, with extraordinary ability, on the nature of 
justifying faith, and other points connected with it, in a 
work, entitled, ** Letters on Theron and Aspasio,” two vo- 
lumes. (See Sandeman.) This attack threw Mr. Hervey 
into the arms of Mr. W. Cudworth, a dissenting minister 
in London, in whom be (bund a powerlal coadjutor ; but 
Mr. Hervey doe.s not aj^pear to have understood Cud- 
worth’s system, which, in some important points, was 
very different from his own, though they were agreed in 
making appropriation essential to. the nature of true faith. 

The health of Mr. Hervey was generally imperfect, and 
for manjf years he was the subject of affliction; till, at 
length, on December the 25th, 1758, his labors were ter- 
minated by death, and his spirit, emancipated from the 
burdens of mortality, was conducted to regions of purity 
and peace. 

Mr. Hervey’s writings have had an extensive circula- 
tion ; for many years the press could with difficulty supply 
the demand for them. Yet his style has been severely 
censured by 1^. Blair, and others, for its turgid qualities. 
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Of his character, however, there is little difference of opi- 
nion. He was eminently pious, though not deeply learn- 
ed } habitually spiritually minded j zealous for the doc- 
trines of, divine grace ; animated with ardent love to the 
Savior ; and* his humility, meekness, submission to the 
will of God, and patience under his a^icting hand, exem- 
plified the Christian character, and adorned bis profession. 
Ilis writings were collected and published after his death, 
in six volumes, octavo and duodecimo, and have often 
been reiwintcd in both sizes. See Rylmd^s JUfe of Her- 
vey ; letters of Herveyj and lAfe prefaed — Jones' Chris, 
Bios. 

HESHBON ; a celebrated city of the Ammonites, twenty 
miles east of Jordan, Josh. 13; 17. It was given to Reu- 
ben ; but was afterwards transferred to Gad, and then to 
the Levites. It had been conquered from the Moabites, 
by Sihon, and was taken by the Israelites a little before 
the death of Moses. After the ten tribes were transplanted 
into the country beyond Jordan, the Moabites recovered 
it. Pliny and Jerome assign it to Arabia. Solomon speaks 
of the pool of Heshbon, Cant. 7; 4. The town still subsists 
under its ancient name, and is situated, according to 
Burckhardt, on a hill. — Calmet. 

HESYCASTS, or Quietists; certain eastern monks, 
so called from the Greek word hhuchazo, which signifies 
to be quiet. Their distinguishing tenet was that of the 
MessaUans, who maintained that, abandoning all labor, 
we should give ourselves wholly to religious exercises, 
especially to contemplation. They appeared about Con- 
stantinople in the year 1340 j and because they fixed their 
eyes upon their belly, while engaged in prayer, regarding 
the navel as the .seat of the soul, they were likewise called 
Omphalopsychi or Umbilici. They were joined by Gregory 
Palaraas, archbishop of Thessalonica, who was attacked 
by the monk Barlaam, and the order was condemned in a 
synod held at Constantinople, in the year 1342, — H. Buck. 

HE Sy CHIUS, a lexicographer, appears to have been a 
native of Alexandria j but whether he existed in the Iburth 
or the sixth century is doubtful. He compiled a lexicon, 
which is considered as one of the mo.st valuable treasures 
of the Greek language. — Davenport. 

HETERODOX, (thinking otherrvise ;) something contra- 
ry to the faith or doctrine established in what has been ac- 
counted the true church. (See Orthodox.) — Uetid. Buck. 

HETEROUSII, Heterousians, (of other essence }) a sect 
or branch of Arians, the followers of Aetius, and from 
him denominated Aetians. (See Aetians.) They were 
called the Heterousii, because they held, not that the Son 
of God was of a substance like, or similar lo, that of the 
Father, which was the doctrine of another branch of Ari- 
ans, thence called Homoousians, Homoousiij but that 
he was of another substance different from that of the 
Father. — Wut.^. 

HETH, father of the Hittites, was eldest son of Canaan, 
and dwelt south of the promised land, at or near Hebron. 
Ephron, or Hebron, was of the race of Heth ; and that 
city, in Abraham’s time, was peopled by the children of 
Heth. Some think there was a ci^ called Heth j but we 
find no traces of it in Scripture. — Calmet. 

HEXAPLA ; a Bible disposed in six columns, contain- 
ing the text, and divers versions thereof, compiled and 
published by Origen, with a view to secure the sacred text 
from future corruptions, and to correct those that had been 
already introduced. Eusebius relates that Origen, after 
his return from Rome under Caracalla, applied himself 
to, learn Hebrew, and began to collect the several versions 
that had been made of the sacred writings, and of these to 
compose his Tetrapla and Hexapla ; others, however, will 
not allow him to have begun till the time of Alexander, 
after he had retired inlo Palestine, about the year 213. 
To conceive what this Hexapla was, it must be observed, 
that, besides the translation of the sacred writings, called 
the Septaagint, made under Ptolemy Philadelphus, above 
years before Christ, the Scripture had been since 
tmtmlated inlo Greek by other interpreters. The first 
of the«» versions, or (reckoning the Septuagint) the se- 
cond, vm that of Aquila, a proselyte Jew, the first edi- 
tion of which he published in the i2th year of the emperor 
Adrian, or about the year of Christ 128 ; the third was 
that of Symmachiis, published, as is commonly supposed, 


under Marcus Aurelius, but as some say, under Septimius 
Severus, about the year 200 ; the fourth was that of Theot 
doiian, prior to that of Symmachus, under Commodus, or 
about the year 175. These Greek versions, says Dr. Ken- 
nicott, were made by the Jews from their corrupted copies 
of the Hebrew, and were designed to stand in the place of 
the Seventy, against which they were prejudiced, because 
it seemed to favor the Christians. The fifth was found at 
Jericho, in the reign of Caracalla, about the year 217 ; 
and the sixth was discovered at NicopoUs, in the reign of 
.^exander Severus, about the year 228; lastly, Origen 
himself recovered part of a seventh, containing only the 
Psalms. Now, Origen, who had held frequent disputations 
with the Jews in Egym and Palestine, observing that they 
always objected to those passages of Scripture quoted 
against them, appealed to the Hebrew text, the better to 
vindicate those passages, and confound the Jews, by show- 
ing that the Seventy had given the sense of the Hebrew ; 
or rather to show, by a number of different versions, what 
the real seni^ of the Hebrew was, undertook to reduce all 
these several versions ip to a body, along with the Hebrew 
text, so as they might be easily confronted, and afford u 
mutual light to each other. He made the Hebrew text 
his standard ; and allowing that corruptions might have 
happened, and that the old Hebrew copies might and did 
read differently, he contented himself with marking such 
words or sentences as were not in his Hebrew text, nor the 
later Greek versions, and adding such wwds or sentences as 
were omitted in the Seventy, pr^xing an asterisk to the 
additions, and an obelisk to the others. In order to this, he 
made choice of eight columns ; in the first he made the 
Hebrew text^ in Hebrew characters ; in the second, the 
same text in Greek characters ; the rest were filled with 
the several versions above mentioned; all the columns 
answering verse for verse, and phrase for phrase ; and in 
the Psalms there was a ninth column for the seventh ver- 
sion. This work Origen called Hexapla^ or work of six 
columns, as only regarding the first six Greek versions. 
Epiphanius, taking in likewise the two columns of the 
text, calls the work Octapla, as consisting of eight columns. 
This celebrated work, which Montfaucon imagines con- 
sisted of sixty large volumes, perished long ago ; jirobably 
with the library at Cesarea, where it was preserved in the 
year 653 ; though several of the ancient writers have pre- 
served us pieces thereof, particularly Chrysostom on the 
Psalms, Phiieponus in his Hexameron, &c. Some modern 
writers have earnestly endeavored to collect fragments of 
the Hexapla, particularly Flaminius, Nobilius, Drusius, 
and F. Montfaucon, in two folio volumes, printed at Paris, 
in 1713. An edition was also published by Bahrdt, in 
two volumes octavo, which is convenient for reference. — 
Hmd. Buck. 

HEYLIN, (Peter,) a divine, was born, in 1600, at 
Burford, in Oxfordshire ; was educated at Hart Hall and 
Magdalen college, Oxford ; obtained various livings and 
clerical offices through the patronage of Laud, from which 
he w'as expelled by the republicans ; was the editor of the 
Mercurius Aulicus, the royalist paper ; recovered his pre- 
ferments at the restoration ; and died in 1662. Among 
his works are, Lives of Laud, and of Charles 1. ; Histories 
of the Presbyterians, and of the Reformation of the Church 
of England; and a Help to English History. — Davenport. 

HEYWOOD, {Oljvbr,) an eminent minister among the 
non-conformists of the seventeenth century, was bom in 
March, 1629, at Lit^ Lever, in the ^rish of Bolton, Lan- 
cashire. Soon after leavings the university, he began to 
preach occasional^ in his own neighborhood, and received 
an invitation to Coley chapel, in the parish of Halifax, 
which he accepted, and on the 23d of June, 1652, he was 
solemnly Investiwi with the pastoral office. This was the 
period of Oliver Cromwell’s protectorate, and it was a most 
trying time to many of the fearers of God, and to Mr. Hey- 
wood among the rest. He, however, continued his minis- 
terial functions for about ten years, and kept his station 
amidst the turbulence of those distracted times. The pru- 
dence of Mr. Heywood led him studiously to avoid, as 
much as possible, all meddling with the political disputes 
which were agitated in his day ; but he was involved with 
the rest of his brethren in the act of uniformity, passed in 
August, 1662, and ejected from his living. In 1664, a 
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wnt was issued for his apprehension as an excommuni- 
cated person, but he evaded his pursuers, and found safety 
in the bosom of his friends. During this trying period he 
was reduced to great straits and difficulties to provide for 
his fami^, consisting of a wife and several children, the 
means of subsistence j but he who feeds the ravens, and 
clothes the lilies of the field, wonderfully interposed for 
them, and sent them relief from unexpected quarters. It 
would carry us much too far into detail to trace the history 
of this good man, in his sufierin^ for conscience’ sake, the 
privations and hardships to which he was exposed, to the 
period of his death, which took place on the 4 th of May, 
1702, in the seventy-third year of his age. He vras the 
author of numerous detached publications, which have 
recently been carefully collected and reprinted, with a 
memoir of his life, in five volumes, octavo, by the Rev. 
Mr. Vint, master of a dissenting academy at Bradford, in 
Yorkshire. — Jbwes’ Chris. Biog. 

HEZEKIAH, the virtuous king of Judah, was the son 
of Ahaz, and bom in the year of the world 3251. At the 
age of five-and-twenty he succeeded his father in, the go- 
vernment of the kingdom of Judah, and reigned twenty- 
nine years in Jerusalem, namely, from the year of the 
world 3277 to 3306, 2 Kings 18: 1,2.2 Chron. 29: 1. His 
reign is distinguished by the glorious reformation from 
idolatry — the rapid progress of public improvements — the 
overfhiw of the Assyrian power in Judea — Hezekiah’s 
miraciflous recovery from sickness — his weakness when 
left of God to his own heart — and the prophetic declara- 
tion of its fatal consequences in the Babylonish captivity. 

Hezekiah bowed submissively to the will of God, and 
acknowledged the divine goodness towards him, in ordain- 
ing peace and truth to continue during the remainder of 
his reign, 2 Chron. 32: 31. He accordingly passed the 
latter years of his life in tranquillity, and contributed 
greatly to the prosperity of his people and kingdom. He 
died in the year of the world 3306, leaving behind him a 
son, Manasseh, who succeeded him in the throne : a son 
every way unworthy of such a father. — Watsm. 

HIACOOMES, the first Indian in New England who 
was converted to Christianity, and a minister at Martha’s 
Vineyard, lived upon this island when a few English fa- 
milies first settled there, in 1642. Under the instruction 
of Thomas Mayhew, he eagerly received the truths of the 
gospel. Having learned to read, he in 1645 began to 
teach his brethren the Christian doctrines, and he did not 
labor in vain, A number of them were soon impressed 
with a sense of their guilt in living as they had lived, and 
sought for pardon from him who is the propitiation for the 
sins of the world. 

The sachems and pawaws, orprie.sts, did not observe this 
progress of Christianity with inaiflerence. While the latter 
threatened to destroy all the praying Indians with witch- 
craft, their menaces were particularly directed against 
Hiacoomes ] but he said to them, “ I believe in God, and 
put my trust in him, and therefore all the pawaws can do 
me no hurt.” In 1650, when he lost a young child, the 
funeral was performed in the English manner. The 
mourners did not discolor their faces, nor deposit any 
utensils or goods in the grave, nor howl over the dead. 
After the death of Mr. Mayhew, in 1657, he continued his 
benevolent labors, though^e greatly lamented the loss of 
that good man, by whom he had been enlightened in the 
knowledge of the truth, and whose instructions gave him 
the power of instructing others. August 22, 1670, an Indian 
church wa.s regularly formed on Martha’s Vineyard, and 
Hiacoomes and Taeikanash were ordained its pastor and 
teacher by Eliot and Cotton. Hiacoomes surviv^ his 
colleague, and died about the year 1690, aged near eighty. 
In his last sickness he expressed the hopes of a Christian, 
and gave exhortations to those around; and at his death 
he without doubt entered into that rest, from which many 
of the learned and refined, who love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, will be excluded. Mayhew' $ Indian Cowo.; Mar 
therms Ui. 199. — Alim. 

HICKS, ^LiAs,) a Quaker, died at Jericho; Long Island, 
February 27, 1830, aged eighty-one. His wife, Jemima, 
with whom he had lived in harmony fifty-eight years, died 
in 1829. In the last years of his life he was the cause, by 
some new doctrines of a Sodnian cast, which he advanced, 


of a great discord and division among the Friends. — 
AtUn. 

HIDDEKEL, (See Eden.) 

HIDE ; (1.) To cover, to keep secret : so God hides his 
commandments, when he shows not their meaning, Ps. 
119: 19. To hide his righteousness in our heart, is sin- 
folly to neglect the due publishing and declaring of it, Ps. 
40: 10. (2.) To lay up : so saints Aide God’s word in their 
heart when they lay it up in their memories, judgments, 
consciences, and afifections, that it may infiuence and re- 
gulate their whole exercise in heart and life, Ps. 119: 11. 
(3.) To protect. God hides his people in his pavilion, in 
the secret of his presence, and under the shadow of his 
wings ; and is their hiding-place when, in the exercise of 
his perfections, he gives them the most safe and refresh- 
ing protection from danger and hurt, Ps. 27; 3, and 32: 7. 
Jesus Christ is a hiding-place ; under the covert of his right- 
eousness are we secured from the vengeance of God : and 
by his providence, pow^er, and love, are we secured from 
the danger of sin, Satan, and the world, Isa. 32: 2. Chd 
hides himself^ hides his face, when he forbears kindly to 
show his favor in his word, ordinances and providence, 
Ps. 89: 46. Whatever is secret, hard to be known, or 
found, is called hid or hidden: saints are God’s hidden 
ones ; their stale and happy privileges are unknown to the 
world, and they are protected of God, Ps. 83: 3. The 
gospel and Christ are a hidden treasure^ and hidden msdontf 
unknown to natural men, Matt. 13: 44. 1 Cor. 2: 7. — Brown. 

HIEL, of Bethel, rebuilt Jericho, notwithstanding the 
predictive curse of Joshua against the person who should 
attempt it, and of which he experienced the eflccts, by 
losing his eldest son Abiram, wffiile laying the foundations, 
and his youngest son Segub, when hanging up the gates. 
(See Abiram; and Jericho.) — Cnlmet. 

HIERACITES ; heretics in the third century, so called 
from their leader, Hierax, a philosopher of Egypt, who 
taught that Melchisedec was the Holy Ghost, denied the 
resurrection, and condemned marriage. — Hetid. Buck. 

HIERAPOLIS ; a city of Phrygia, not far from Colosse 
and Laodicea, Colos. 4: 13. “ HierapoUs, (now called by 

the Turks Pamhuck-Kulasiy or the CMtoti Tomer, by reason 
of the white clifis lying thereabouts,) a city of the greater 
Phrygia, lies under a high hill to the north, having to the 
southward of it a fair and large plain about five miles 
over, almost directly opposite to Laodicea, the river Lycus 
running between, but nearer the latter ; now utterly for- 
saken and desolate, but whose ruins are so glorious and 
magnificent, that they strike one with horror at the first 
view of them, and with admiration too ; such walls, and 
arches, and pillars of so vast a height, and so curiou^y 
wrought, being still to be found there, that one may weU 
judge, that when it stood, it was one of the most glorious 
cities not only in the East, but of the world. The nume- 
rousness of the temples there erected in the times of idola- 
try with so much art and cost, might sufficiently confirm 
the title of the holy dty, which it at first derived from the 
hot waters flowing from several springs, to which they 
ascribed a divine healing virtue, and which made the city 
so famous ; and for this cause Apollo, whom both Greeks 
and Romans adored as the god of medicine, had his vota- 
ries and altars here, and was very probably their chief 
deity. Several tombs still remain ; some erf them almost 
entire, very stately and glorious, as if it had been accounted 
a kind of sacrilege to injure the dead, and upon that account 
they had abstained from defacing thek monuments ; en- 
tire stones of a great length and height, some covered with 
stone shawd into the form of a cube, others ridge-wise. 
On the 14th in the morning, we set forward for Colosse, 
where within an hour and a half we arrived.” Traioele 
hy T. Smith, B. D. 1678. — Cdlwai. 

HIERARCHY ; an eccieriasrical establishment, or a 
church governed by priests, foom hiera, (sacred,) and or- 
ehl, (government.) ^ough elders, called presbyters and 
bishops, stood at the head of the primifive churches, yet 
their constitution was democratic, each of the membem 
haying a share in all the concerns of the assodattoo, and 
voting in the election of ofiSce-bearers, the admission of 
new membeiB, and the expulsion of offenders. Soot^ 
however, the government was transferred into the hands 
of the emcers, or, more properly speaking, was assumed 
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)f his character, however, there is little diflerence of opi- 
iion. He was emmeiitly pious, though not deeply learu- 
3d ; habitually spiritually minded ; zealous for the doc- 
trines of divine grace ; animated with ardent love to the 
Savior; and* his humility, meekness, submission to the 
will of God, and patience* under his afllictirig hand, exem- 
plified the Christian character, and adorned his profession. 
His writings were collected and published after his death, 
in six volumes, octavo and duodecimo, and have often 
been reprinted in both sizes. See Ryltmd^s Life of Jler- 
vey ; Letters of Hervey, and Life prefixed. — Jones^ Chns. 

HESHBON ; a celebrated city of the Ammonites, twenty 
miles east of Jordan, Josh. 13: 17. It was given to Reu- 
ben ; but was afterwards transferred to Gad, and then to 
the Levites. It had been conquered from the Moabites, 
by Sihon, and was taken by the Israelites a little before 
the death of Moses. After the ten tribes were transplanted 
into the country beyond Jordan, the Moabites recovered 
It. Pliny and Jerome assign it to Arabia. Solomon speaks 
of the pool of Heshhori, Cant. 7; 4. The town still subsists 
under its ancient name, and is situated, according to 
Burckhardt, on a hill — Calmet. 

HESV'CASTS, or Qiuktists; certain eastern monks, 
so called from the Greek w’ord hisuehazo, which signifies 
to be, quiet. Their distinguishing tenet was that of the 
Mcssalians, wdio maintained that, abandoning all labor, 
we should give ouisclv»‘s whollv to religious exercises, 
especially to contmnplaliun. They appeared about Con- 
stantinople in the* vear 1310 ; and because they fixed their 
eyes U])on their belly, while engaged m prayer, regarding 
the navel a.s the seal of the soul, they were likewise called 
Oniphalojm/ehi or Vmbi/in They were joined by Gregory 
Palamas, aichbishop of Thessalonica, who was attacked 
by the monk Bnrlaain, and the order was condemned in a 
s)mod heki at Constantinople, m the year 1342. — If. Burk. 

HESYCJIIGS, a lexicographer, appears to have lieen a 
native of Alexandria; but whether he existed in the foutih 
or the sixth century Is doubtful. He compiled a lexicon, 
which Is tonsidcred as one of the most valuable treasures 
of the Greek language. — VarenjnM. 

HETERODOX, (thinkine; othermse ,) something contra- 
ry to the faith or doctrine established in wdiat has been ac- 
counted the true churi'h. (See Orthoikix.) — Tlend. Burk. 

HETKROUSir, Hktekousians, {of other menre ;) a seel 
01 branch of Arians, the follotvers of Aetius, and from 
him tlcnoimnatcd Aetians. (Sec Actians.) They w'cn* 
railed the llelerousn, because they held, not that the Son 
of God was ol a sub.stancc like, or similar to, that of the 
Father, which was the dcxitrine. of another branch of An- 
il, ns, thence called Homoousians, Houuhiumi , but that 
he w^as of another substance difl'erent from that of the 
Father. — Kotsim. 

HETH, father of the HiUites, w’as eldest son of Canaan, 
and dwell south of the promised land, at or near Hebron. 
Ephron, or Hebron, wa.s of the race of Heth ; and that 
city, 111 Abraham's time, was peopled by the children of 
Heth. Some think there was a city called Heth ; but wc 
find no traces of it m Scripture. — Calmet. 

HEXAPEA ; a Bible disposed in six columns, contain- 
ing the text, and divers versions thereof, compiled and 
published by Ongeii, w'lth a view to secure the sacred text 
from future coirupt ions, and to correct those that had been 
already introduced Eusebius relates that Origen, after 
his return from Rome under Caracalla, applied himself 
to learn Hebrew, and l^gan to collect the several versions 
that had been made of the sacred writings, and of these to 
compose his Tetrapla and Hexapla ; others, however, will 
not allow' him to have begun till the time of Alexander, 
after he had retired into Palestine, about the year 213, 
To conceive what this Hexapla was, it must be observed, 
that, besides the translation of the sacred writings, called 
the Septuagint, made under PiolcTiiy Philadelphus, above 
280 years Itefore Christ, the Scripture had been since 
translated into Greek by other mterprcter.s. The first 
of these versions, or (reckoning the Septuagint) the se- 
cond, was that of Aquila, a proselyte .lew, the first edi- 
tion of w^hich he published m the 12ih year of the emperor 
Adrian, or about tlie year of Christ 128; the third w'as 
that of Symmachus, published, as is mmonly supposed, 


under Marcus Aurelius, but as some say, under Soptimius 
Severus, about the year 200 ; the Iburth was that of Theo- 
dotian, prior to thnt of Symmachus, under Commodus, or 
about the year J75. These Greek versions, says Dr. Ken- 
mcott, were made by the Jews from their conaiptcd copies 
of the Hebrew, and were designed to stand in the place of 
the Severity, against which they were prejudiced, because 
It seemed to favor the Christians. The fifth was found at 
Jericho, m the reign of Caracalla, about the year 217 ; 
and the sixth was discovered at Nicojiolis, in the reign of 
Alexander Severus, about the year 228; lastly, Ongen 
himself recovered part of a seventh, containing only the 
Psalms. Now, Origen, who had licld frequent disputations 
w'lth the Jews in Egypt and Palestine, observing that they 
always objected to those passages of Scripture quoted 
against them, appealed to the Hebrew text, the better to 
vindicate those passages, and confound the Jew s, by show - 
ing that the Seventy had given the sense of the Hebrew' ; 
or rather to show, by a number of different versions, what 
the real serif^e of the Hebrew was, undertook to reduce all 
the.se several versions into a body, along with the Hebrew 
text, so as they might be easily confronted, and afford u 
mutual light to each other. He made the Hebrew text 
his standard , and allow'ing that corruptions might have 
happened, and that the old Hebrew copies might and did 
reatl differently, he contented himself w ith marking such 
words or sentences as were not in his Hebrew text, nor the 
later Greek vcr^lons, and adding such words or sentences as 
were oinitied in the Seventy, prefixing an asterisk to the. 
additions, and an obelisk to the others. In order to this, he. 
made choice of eight l oliimns ; in the first he made the 
Hebrew text, in Hebrew characters; in the second, the 
same text m Greek characters; the rest wnwe filled with 
the several versions above mmilioned ; all the columns 
answuTing verse for verse, and phrase for phrase ; and in 
the Psalms there w’as a ninth column for the seventh ver- 
sion. This w'ork Origen called Iferapla, or w'ork of six 
columns, as only n^garding the first six Greek versions 
Flpiphaaiu.s, taking in likew'ise the tw’o columns of the 
text, calls the work iklapla, as consisting of eight columns. 
1'his celebrated work, which Montfaucon imagines con- 
sisted of sixty large volumes, perished long ago; probably 
w'lth the library at Cesarea, where it w^as preserved in the 
year t)53 ; though several of the ancient w'rilers have pre- 
served us pieces thereof, jidnicularly Chrysostom on the 
Psalms, Philepomis in his Hexamcron, dee. Some modern 
writers have earnestly endeavored to collect fragments of 
the Hexapla, particularly Flammiu.s, Nobiliiis, Drusius, 
and F. Montfaucon, in two folio volumes, punted at Pans, 
in 1713. An edition was also published by Bahrdt, in 
two volumes octavo, which is convenient for reference. — 
Thud Ihirk. 

HEYLIN, (Pr'rKB,) a divine, was born, in UJOO, at 
Burford, in Oxlordshire ; was educated at Hart Hall and 
Magdalen college, Oxford; obtained various livings and 
clerical offices through the patronage of Laud, frornw’hich 
he w'a.s expelled by the republicans ; W'as the editor of the 
Mercurius Aulieiis, the royalist paptu’ ; recovered his pre- 
ferments at the restoration ; and died in 1662. Among 
his works are, Lives of Laud, and of Charles 1. ; Histones 
of the Presbyterians, and of the Reformation of the Church 
of England ; and a Help to Engli-sh History . — Davenport 

HEYWOOD, (OnivETi,) an ernment minister among the 
non-conformists of the .seventeenth century, was born in 
March, 16211, at Little Lever, in the parish of Bolton, Lan- 
cashire Soon after leaving the university, he began to 
preach occasionally m his own neighborhood, and received 
an invitation to Coley chapel, in the parish of Halifax, 
w^hich he accepted, and on the 23d of June, 1652, he was 
solemnly invested with the pastoral oflice. This was the 
period of Oliver Cromw’eU's protectorate, and it was a most 
trying lime to many of the fearers of God, and to Mr. Hey- 
wood among the rest. He, however, continued his minis- 
terial functions for about ten years, and kept his station 
amidst the turbulence of those distracted times. The pru- 
dence of Mr. Heyw'ood led him studiously to avoid, as 
much as possible, all meddling with the political disputes 
which w'erc agitated m his day; but he was mv'olved with 
the rest of his brethren in the act of uniformity, passed in 
August, 1002, and ejected from his living. In 1664, a 
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writ was issued f(jr his apprehension as an excommuni- 
caU’d person, but he evaded his pursuers, and found safety 
in the bosom of his friends. Diirinp: this tiying period he 
was reduced to great straits and ditliculUes to provide for 
his family, consisting of a wife and several clnldren, the 
moans of subsisl<’iK*e ; but he who feeds the ravens, and 
clothes the lilies ol the field, ^^"onderfully interposed for 
them, and sent lh<‘rn relief from unexp<>ctcd quarters. It 
would carry us much too far into detail to trace the history 
of this good man, in hi.s sufferings for conscience’ sake, the 
privations and hardships to which he was exposed, to the 
period of his death, which took place on the 4th of May, 
1702, m the seventy-third year of his age. He Avas the 
author of numerous detached publications, which have 
recently been carefully collected and reprinted, with a 
memoir of his life, in five volumes, octavo, by the Kev 
Mr. Vint, master of a dissenting acadi'iny at Bradford, in 
Yoikshire, — Jo/m^ Chris. Biog 

HEZEKIAH, the virtuous king of .Judah, Avas the son 
i:)f Alioz, and born in the year of llic world At the 

age of fivc-and-twenty he succeeded liis lather in the go- 
vernment of the kingdom of .Judah, and reigned twenty- 
nine years m Jerusalem, namely, from the year ol the 
world 3277 to 3200, 2 Kings IH. 1,2, 2 Chron *20 1. llis 
reign is distinguished by the glorious reformation from 
ulolairy — the rapid progress of public improvements — the 
overthrow of the Assyrian power in Judea — He/.clviah’s 
niiraciTlou.s recovery from sickness— his weakness when 
left of Clod to his owm heart — and the prophetic derlara- 
Ijon of its fatal consequences in the Babylonish captivity. 

Hezekiah boAVcfl .submissively to the will of God, and 
acknowloilgefl the divine goodness tow'ards him, in ordain- 
ing ]x»ace and truth to continue during the remainder ol 
Viis reign, 2 Chron 32 31 He accordingly passed the 
latter years of his life in tranquillity, and coninbutcd 
greatly to the prosperity of his jieoplc and kingdom. He 
died m the year of the Avorld 330t), leaving behind him a 
.son, Manassch, w^ho succeeded him in the throne : a son 
every A\'ay unworthy ol such a father. — Watwn 

HIACOOMES, the first Indian in New England Avho 
Avus convetted to Christianity, and a minister at Martha’s 
Vineyard, lived upon this island w'hcn a few Engli.sh fa- 
milic.s fir.^'t .settled there, in 1612. Under the instruction 
of Thomas Mayhew’, he eagerly received the truths of the 
go.spel. Having learned to read, he in ifitfi began to 
teach his brethren the Christian doctrines, and he did not 
labor m vain. A number of them were .soon impressed 
with a sense of their guilt in living as they had lived, and 
sought for pardon from him who is the propitiation lor the 
.sms of the Avorld. 

The sachems and pawaAvs, or priests, did not observe this 
progress of Christianity w ilh mdiflbnmce. While the latter 
threatened to destioy all the praying Indians with AVitch- 
< raft, their menaces Averc particularly directed against 
Hiaeoomes ; but he said to them, “ 1 believe in God, and 
put my trust in him, and therefore all the pawaws can do 
me no hurt.” In 1650, when he lost a young cliild, the 
funeral w’as performed in the English manner. The 
mourners did not discolor their faces, nor deposit any 
uteri.sils or goods in the grave, nor hoA^d over the dead. 
After the death of Mr. Mayhew , in 1657, he continued his 
benevolent labors, thoughiie greatly Iniiumted the loss of 
that gcKid man, by w'hom he had been enlightened in the 
knowledge of the truth, and Avhose instruction.^ gave him 
the powder of instructing others. August 22, 1 (570, an Indian 
church was regularly formed on Martha’s Vineyard, and 
Hiaeoomes and Taekana.sh were ordained it'* pastor and 
teacher by Eliot and Cotton. Hiaeoomes survived his 
colleague, and died about the year 1(590, aged near eighty. 
In his last sickness he expressed the hope.s of a Christian, 
and pive exhortations to those around j and at his death 
he Avithout doubt entered into that rest, from which many 
of the learned and refined, who love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, will be excluded. Mayhm's Indian Conv.; Ma- 
tfier's M alalia, lii. 199. — Allen. 

HICKS, (Elias,) a Quaker, died at Jericho, Long Island, 
February 27, 1830, aged eighty-one. His wife, Jemima, 
with w^hom he had lived in harmony fifty-eight years, died 
in 1829. In the last years of his life he was the cause, by 
some new doctrines of a Socmian cast, which he advanced, 


of a great discord and division among the Friends. 

Alim. 

HIDDEKEL. (See Elen ) 

HIDE ; ( 1 .) To cover, to keep secret • so God hides his 
commandments, when he shows not their meaning, Ps. 
119: 19. To hide his righteousness in our heart, is sin- 
fully to neglect the due publishing and declaring ot ii, Ps. 
40: 10. (2.) To lay up; so saints God’s word m their 
heart when they lay it up in their memories, judgments, 
consciences, and affections, that it may influence and re- 
gulate their whole exercise in heart and life, Ps. 119, 11. 
(3.) To protect. God hides his people in his pavilion, m 
the secret of his presence, and under the shadoAV of his 
Avings ; and is their hiding-place when, in the exercise of 
his perfections, he gives them the most safe and refresh- 
ing protection from danger and hurt, Ps. 27: 3, and 32: 7. 
.lesvs Chrisi ts a hiJing-plare ; under the covert of his nght- 
etmsncss are w'c seciireil from the vengeance of God : and 
by his providence, powiT, and love, are we secured from 
the danger of sin, Satan, and the w^orld, l.sa. 32: 2. God 
htdfs himselfj hides his face, wlien he forbears kindly to 
show his luvor in his Avoid, ordinances and providence, 
Ps 89: 4(5. Whatever is .secret, hsird to be knowm, or 
found, IS called hul or hidden ■ saints are God’s hidden 
Gilts; their state and happy privileges are unknowm to the 
W’orld, and they arc jirotectcd of God. Ps. 83. 3. The 
gospel and Christ are a htddtn trta'Hire, and hidden irisdom, 
unknown to nauiral men, Matt 13 44. 1 Cor. 2. 7. — Bron-n. 

IITEL, of Bethel, rebuilt Jericho, notwithstanding ihe 
predictive curse of Joshua against the person wdio should 
altempt it, and of wdneh he expenented the effects, by 
losing his eldest son Abiram, Avhile laying ihe foundalicms, 
and his youngest son Segub, when hanging up the gates. 
(See Abiram ; and Jericho.) — (hfltnet. 

HIEKACITES ; heretics in the third century, .so called 
from ibcir leader, Hierax, a philosopher of Egypt, w)io 
taught that Melchiscdec w’as the Holy Gho.st, denied the 
re.surrection, and condemned marriage — Head. Buck. 

HIEEAPOLIS ; a city of Phrygia, not far from Colosse 
and Lambcea, Colos. 4. 13. “ HuM’apolis, (now^ called by 

the Turks Bamhurk-Ki/lasi, or the ('ottou Tower, by reason 
of the white cliffs lying thereabouts,) a eiv, of the greater 
Phrygia, lies under a high hill to Ihe north, having to the 
southw^ard of it a fair and large plain about five miles 
over, almost directly opposite to Laodicea, the river Lycus 
running between, luit nearer the latter; now utterly for- 
saken and desolate, but w'hose ruins arc so glorious and 
magnificent, that they strike one with horror at the first 
view of them, and Avith admiration too ; such walls, and 
arches, and pillars of so vast a height, and so curiously 
Avrought, being still to be found there, that one may well 
judge, that when it stood, it was one of the most glonous 
cities not only in the East, but of the world. The niime- 
rousiie.ss of the temples there erected in the limes of idola- 
try With so much art and cost, might .sufficiently confirm 
the title of the holy ntt/, w'hich it at first derived from the 
hot AvatfTS llowing from several .springs, to AA'hich they 
aserilied a divine healing virtue, and whiCh made the city 
so fainou'? ; and for this cause Apollo, whom both Greeks 
and Romans adored as the god of medicine, had his vota- 
ries and altars liere, and was very probably their chief 
deity Several tombs still remain ; some of them almost 
entire, very .stalely and glonous, as if it had l>een accounted 
a kind of sacrilege to injure the dead, and upon that account 
they had abstained from defacing their monuments ; en- 
tire stones of a great length and height, some covered with 
stone shaped into the form of a cube, others ndge-wuse. 
On the 14 til in the morning, we set forward for Colosse, 
where within an liour and a half we arrived.” TrameJs 
hy T. Smith, B. D, l()78. — Calmeit. 

HIERARCHY ; an ecclesiastical establishment, or a 
chiirch governed by priests, from hiera, (tarred,) and ar- 
che, (government.) Though elders, called presbyters and 
bishops, vSiood at the head of the primitive churches, yet 
their constitution was democratic, each of the member.*! 
having a share in all the concerns of the association, and 
voting in the election of office-bearers, the admission of 
new members, and the expulsion of offenders. Soon, 
however, the government wais transferred into the hands 
of the officers, or, more properly speaking, was assumed 
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|r them ; and, in the second century, some of their nuni- 
;r, arrogating to themselves exclusively the title of bi- 
acquired a superiority over the other presbyters, 
tough these, and, m many cases, all the members of the 
lurches, retained some share in the g<;veriin3cnt. The 
ishops residing in the capitals of provinces sixin acquired 
superiority over the provincial bishops, and were called 
\atmpolitam. They, in ihcir turn, became subject to a still 
igher ordt r, tenned yatnurrhi ; and thus a complete aris- 
XTatic constitution was i’onned, which continues in the 
^reek church to this day , but in the Latin it was speedily 
mnsformed into a monarchy, centring in the person of 
u; 

Besides thus designating the internal governinenl of the 
hurcb, the term hierarchy is sometimes used to denote 
ic dominion of the church over the state. In the first 
eiituries the church had no connexion with the state, and 
'as for the most part jiersecuted by it. After its amalga- 
laliou with it, under Constantine the Great, it obtained 
roiection, but was dejiendeiit on ibe temporal ruler, who 
sserted the right of convoking general cmincilN, and no- 
iinating the metropolitans, and otherwise frequently inter- 
jred m the inlenial aflairs of the church. It was the 
ime in the Gothic, Lombard, and Frankish states. The 
ierarchical power, liowever, was incessantly at woik; 
regory VII. especially, exerted himself to enforce its 
lairns. It was greatly promoted by the crusades ; and 
:ius, from the end of the eleventh to the middle of the 
tiirtecnlh century, the hierarchical influence was rendered 
•redominant. The church became an institution elevated 
bove the state, and stood, in public opinion, above all 
ecular princes. The papal tiara was the sun ; the iinix'- 
ial crown the moon. From the fourteenth century the 
lerarchy began gradually to decline ; it was shaken al- 
fiost to Us loundations by the attacks of the reformers ; 
nd the remains of its principles, as still existing in the 
ifiercnt Protestant establishments, as well as in the Ro- 
lan, are daily becoming more and more weakened by the 
liluence of pxiblic opinion, and a firm determination, on 
10 part of the people, to obtain the full enjoyment ol 
lose civil and religious rights, which have been arrogant- 
i and wantonly wrested from them 
Tlie word is also used in reference to the subordination 
ome suppose there is among the angels ; but whether 
liey are to be considered as having a government or hic- 
archy among themselves, so that one is superior in office 
md dignity to others ; or whether they have a kind of 
lommion over one another ; or whether some? are made 
larlakers of privileges others are deprived of, cannot be 
leternuned, since Scripture i.s silent as to this matter, 
>)l. 1: Id, &;p. — Jlfud. Buck. 

TllEUONyMlTES, or Jeromites ; hermits of the order 
)f St. Jerome, established in 1373, which wears a white 
labit with a black scapulary. In the Netherlands, and in 
Spain, where it was devoted to a contemplative life, and 
[possessed among other convents the splendid one of St. 
Lauience, in the Escurial, the sepulchre of the kings, this 
order became one of the most opulent and considerable. 
In Sicily, the West Indies, and Spanish America, it jk»s- 
se.sses convents. — Hend, Buck. 

HIGGAION signifies medttatumj and imports that what 
IS said deserves to be carefully and ftequenlly thought up- 
on, Ps. 9 Id — Brown. 

HIGGINSON, (Francis,) first minister of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, after receiving his education at Emanuel col- 
lege, lu Cambridge, became the minister of a church at 
Leicester, in England. While his popular talents filled his 
church with attentive hearers, such was the divine bless- 
ing upon his labors, that a deep attention to religious sub- 
jects was excued among his people. Becoming at length 
a conscientious non-conformist to the rite,s of the English 
church, some of which he thought not only were unsup- 
ported by Scripture, but corrupted the purity of Christian 
worship and discipline, he was excluded from the parish 
church, and became obnoxious to the high commission 
court. One day two messengers came to his house, and 
with loud knocks cried out, “ Where is Mr. Higginson ? 
We must speak with Mr. Higginson!” His wife ran to 
his chamber and entreated him to conceal him.self ; but he 
replied, that he should acquiesce in the will of God. He 


went down, and as the messengers entered the hall they 
presenteil him with some pajiers, saying in a rough man- 
ner, “ Sir, we came from London, »nd our business is to 
convey you to Loudon, as you may see by those papers,” 

I thought so,” exclaimed Mi s. Higginsm), weeping ; but 
a woman’s tears could have but little ctlect upon hard- 
hearted pursuivants. Mr. Iliggin.soii opened the packet 
to read the form of his arrest, but, instead of an order 
from bishop Laud for hi.s sei/iire, he found a copy ol the 
charter of Massachusetts, and letters from the governor 
and company, inviting him to embark with them for New' 
England. The sudden transition of feeling from despon- 
dence to joy, may be l etter imagined than descnboci. 

Having sought advice and implored the divine direc- 
tion, he resolved to accept the invitation. In bis faiewell 
sermon, preached before a vast assembly, he declared his 
persuasion, that England would be chastised by war, and 
that Leicester w'ould have more than an ordinary share of 
sufleririgs. It was not long bclore his pri'diction W'as veri- 
fied. It IS not meant, that he claimed the power of foic- 
telhng future events ; but he coukl reason with considc):i- 
ble accuracy from < ause to cflet i, knowing that lunjiiity 
IS generally followed by its punishment ; and h<* lived in 
an age, when it w’as iKsiial if;r mmistcis to speak wiili 
more confidence, and authoiitv, and cliiLacy, limn at pre- 
sent. He saifed from Giavcsend, Apnl L’d. 192!*, accoin- 
pamed by Mr. Sktdton, whose piiiicipli's aciorded with bis 
ow'n. When be came to I be land’s end, h(‘ railed bis i hil- 
dien and the othei jiassengcrs on deck to lake tlic hist view 
ol their native coiintr\ , and he now cxelnirned, “ Faio 
w'cll England, farewell the church ol (Jod in England, 
and all the Christum fnends there W c do not go to Ame- 
rica as separatist.s fioin ilie church of England, though 
w'e cannot hut separate from its corriiptions,'’ He then 
concludtjd with a fervent praver for the king, chiiK h, and 
state w England He ariivcd at (’ape Ann, Time 27, 
1629, and having spent the next dnv there, wduch was 
Sunday, on the 29lh he entered the hai bor of Sak’m. Ju- 
ly the 20lh was observed as a day of lasting by tlie ap- 
jxantmentof governor Endicoll, and the ehuich then made 
choice ol Mr. Higginson to be Iheir teacher, and Mr. Skel- 
ton ihcir pastor. 

Thus auspicious was the cornineiieement of the settle- 
ment of Naumkeak, or Salem , Tmt the scene was soon 
changed. During the first winter about one Inindred pri- 
sons died, and Mr. Htggmson was soon seized wiih a bi'c- 
tic, which terminateil Ins days in August, lb30, aged forty- 
iw’o. In his last .sickness be w’a.s reminded of bis benevo- 
lent exertions m the service of the Lord Jesns Chiist. J'o 
consoling suggestions of tins kind he replied, “ 1 have 
been an unprofitable servant, and all my desire is to win 
Christ, and be found in him, not having my ow n righteous- 
ness.” Magnaho,\. 18, 19; in. 79 — /'o ; ('nllcrt . JhM Soc. 
i. 117—124 ; vi. 231, 212—214 ; ix 2, 3— yl//ai. 

HIGH CHURCHMEN ; a term first given to the non- 
jurors, who refused to acknowledge William 111 as their 
law'lui king, and who had very proud notions of church 
pow'er; but it is now' commonly used in a more extensive 
signification, and is applied to all those w'ho, though far 
from being rion-jurors, yet form |x>mpous and ainbitiou.s 
conceptions of the authority and jurisdiction of the (dim eh. 
It has generally been found that, both in the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian establishments, tho.se wlio have been 
most violent m their eflbris to uphold and vindicate hie- 
rarchical power, and the exclusive claims of the church, 
have been the most indiTferent to the interests of evange- 
lical truth, and the practice of scnptural piety , but within 
these few years many of those who arc in repute as the 
advocale.s of gospel-doctrine, have gradually been con- 
tracting in their liberality, and assuming an air and lone 
of high churchmanship, approximating to those of the 
party who regard them as a kind of half dissenters or 
schismatics. — Hend. Buck. 

HIGH MASS, is that ma.ss which is read before the 
high altar on Sundays, feast days, and particular occa- 
sions, such as the celebration of a victory, &c. (See 
Mass.) — Hend. Buck. 

HIGH PLACES, {bamoih.') The prophets reproach the 
Israelites for nothing with more zeal than for worshipping 
upon the high places. The destroying of these high places 
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events, as in the instance of the three first ; to oonfaund 
blaspheming vice, to subvert gigantic tyranny, and to 
avenge oppressed innocence, as m the five following j or 
finally, as in the ninth, to abolish human sacrifices. 

The Hindoo system teaches the existence of good and 
evil genii, or, in the languiVge of Hinilostan, ikhtasy dewtas, 
or d( vitas. These are represented as eternally cun dieting 
together; and the incessant conflu-t which subsisted be- 
tween them, filled creation with uproar, and all its subor- 
dinate classes with dismay. 

The doctrine of the noelempsychosis, or transmigration 
of souls, is universally believed in India, from which 
country it is supposed to have originated many centuries 
before the birth of Plato, and was first promulgated m the 
geeta of ITyasa, the Plato of India. This doctrine teaches 
that degenerate spirits, fallen from their original rectitude, 
migrate through various spheres, in the bodies of different 
animals. 

The Hindoos suppose that there are fourteen hohuns, or 
spheres ; seven below, and seven above the earth. The 
spheres above the eartli are gradually ascending. The 
highest is the residence of Brama and his particular fa- 
vorites. After tlie soul transmigrates through various 
animal mansions, it ascends up the great sidera.1 ladder of 
seven gales, and through the revolving spheres, which are 
called in India the hobimfi of purification. 

It IS the invariable belief of the Bramins, that man is a 
fallen creature. Their doctrine of the fiammigratum of 
the soul IS built upon this foundation. The professed de- 
sign of the metempsychosis was to restore the fallen soul 
to its pristine state of perfection and blessedness. The 
Hindoos represent the deity as punishing only to reform 
his creatures Nature itself e.vhibiis one vast field of pur- 
gatory for the classes of existence Their sacred wTitiiigs 
lopresent the whole universe as an ample and august 
theatre for (lie probationary exertion of miilions of lieiugs, 
w’ho are suppo-it'd to be so many spirits degradcil from the 
high honors of angelical distinctjon, and eondemned to as- 
cend, tlirougli various gradations of toil and sufienng, to 
that ex.Uleil sphere of jierfection and happine.ss which they 
cn]ov('d before their defection. 

It IS su])])oscd that Pytliagorris derived his doctrine of 
trarisrniiroUion from the Iniliari Branuns, for in the Insti- 
tutes ol iMcnu, said to be compiled many cmturies before 
Pythagoras was born, there is a long chupter on transmi- 
gration and final beatitude. It is there asseiitsl, that so 
far as vital souls, addicted to sensuality, indulge thein- 
.s(dves in fojbiddc]. pleasures, even to the same degree 
shall tlie acuteness ol their senses be raised in their future 
bodies, that they may suffer analogous pam. 

'Phis doctrine, so uiiiva^rsally pievalenl in Asia, that 
man is a fallen creature, gave birth to the persuasion, that 
by severe suffer mgs, ami a hmg scries of probationary 
discipline, the soul might be restored to its primitive puri- 
ty. Hence, oblations the most costly, and sacrifices the 
most sanguinary, in the hojie of pr(»piimlitig the angry 
powers, forever loaded tlie altars of the pagan deities. 
"J'hcy hatf even saciifices dciiom mated those of regairra- 
ttoN, and those sacrifices wei e always jirofusely stained 
with blood. 

The Hindoos su])p<)sc that the vicious arc consigned to 
perpetual punishment m the animation of successive ani- 
mal hums, till, at the stated period, aihither renovation of 
tilt* four jugs, or grand astronomical jieriods, shall com- 
mcm e upon tlie dissolution of the present. Then they 
are railed to begin anew the probationary journey of souls, 
and all will be finally happy. 

The destruction of the existing world by fire is another 
tenet of the Bratnin.s. 

Besides their vaiious and frerpient ablutions, and the 
daily offerings of rice, fruits, ami ghee, at the pagodas, 
the Hindoos have a grand annual saciifiee, not very unhKe 
that of the srap(,‘goal among the Hebrews, only that it i.s a 
horse, and not 6. goat, wliieh they offer with great cere- 
mony. 

The temples, or pagodas, for divine worship in India, 
are magnificent ; and their religious rites are pompous 
and splendid. Since the Hindoos admit th.at the deity oe- 
easionally assumes an elementary form, without defiling 


his purity, they make various idols to assist their imagi* 



nations, when tliey offer up their prayers to the invisible 
deity. 

From the same conviction of human depravity, and the 
necessity of atonement, arises the practice of voluntary 



torture which they inflict upon themselves. Mr. Swartz, 
one of the Malabarian missionaries, who was insirumennl 
in converting two thousand persons to the Christian reli- 
gion, relates, that a certain man on the Malabar coast Jiad 
inquired of vauous devotees and priests how he mijrhi 
make atonement ; and *atlast he was directed to drive iron 
spikes, sufficiently blunted, through his sandals; and on 
these spike.s he was to place his naked feet, and walk 
about four hundred and eighty mile.s. If, through loss of 
blood, or weakness of body, he was necessUated to hall, 
he was obliged to wait for healing ami strength. He uii- 
*lertook his journey ; and while he halted finder a large 
shady tree, w here the gospel was sometimes preached, om* 
cd the missionaries came and preached in his hearing inmi 
these words ; “ The blood of .Tesiis Christ cleanseth from all 
sin * While ho was preaching, the man rose up threw 
off his torturing sandals, and cried out ah)Uil. T/ns ts nhat 
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T wOTtt ; and he became a living: witness of the truth of 
iliat passaia:e ot Scripture, whirh had such a happy ef- 
fect upon hns mind« See JUaptiat Annual Ih^^inter for 1794. 

Mr« Ward, one of the Baptist missionaries at Seratnpore, 
has publisheil an elaborate work on the Rclifpon, Histo- 
ry, and Literature of the Hindoos,*’ which it vv^ould be un- 
pardonable not to notice ; and we shall avail ourselves of a 
summary of their principles, ns given in hits “Farewell 
Letters, on retarning to Indin.” 

We jive already memioned, under the term Caslfs^ the va- 
rious tribes into which tlit; nation Is divided. As to the num- 
ber of their gods, it is .stmed by Mr. Ward at three Iiuiidred 
and thirly millions j nnd their representative idols are diver- 
sified into almost every form the imngination eould suggest : 
some highly ridiculoiis, (jis the monkTy gods,) and others 
gros'^ly obscene, as the Lingu, tlie Phallus of Hindostan. 
'J his IS worshipped by the women to promote fruitfulness. 

Kartikeya, the god of war, is rejircsenled a.s riding on a 
peacock, with six faces and twelve arms, and presents a 



singular specimen of the curious manner in which the Hin- 
doos portray their deities. 

Their sects wore numerously diversified, but the follow^- 
mg three arc stated as the principal: — 

1. The SofvuSf the worshippers of Shivu, wlio i.s repre- 



Shivu and his wife Doorga. 

sented as a white inan,*wdth five faces and four arms, 
riding on a bull. In one hand he holds an axe to destroy 


the wicked ; in a second, a deer, alluding to one said to 
have fled from sacrifice, and taken refuge under his pro- 
tection, &c. He resembles the Greek Bacchus, both in 
his form, and the obscenity of his rites. 

2. The Vinmiivun, or worshippers of Vishnu, who is 
drawn as a black man with four arms, sitting on a mon- 
ster called Gurooru. He bears in his hands the sacred 
shell, the chukru, the lotus, and a club. Vishnu is called 
the preserver, and th(>ugh without temples, has the great- 
est number of worshippers. 

3. The ^!//r//i:/;/.<,or worshippers of Doorga, the wife of Shi- 
vu, who is represertteil as a yellow female, with arms, (hold- 
ing w^eapon.s,) and .sitting on a bi'^r. She is the Minerva 
of India, and her festivals arc numerously attended. The 
Brahmins are chiefly worshipper^ of Shivu and Doorga. 

Beside these, there are two other .sects of some celebrity. 
1. The Sourus, or woixlupfiers of Sooryu, or the siui ; 
and, 2. Th<‘ G.inuiuuyu.s, or worshippers of Guneshu, a 
fat, short, red man, with four arms and an elephant's iieml, 
silling on a nit ; a very popular and common idol. 

But the.se are merely images to amu.se the vulgar : the 
Brahmins have a secret doctnue, as well us the Greek jilii- 
lo.sophers; and that doctrine, according to Mr. Ward, is a 
specious ailuMsm : — 

“Three of the six schools of philosophv once famous 
in India, were atheistical. 'Phe doctrines of these mlieists 
were established, for a eon'-idenible period, in India; and 
they arc still taught m the Boodliisi system whiefi prevails 
throughout China, Ja])aii, the Bnrmari einpiie, Siam. Cey- 
lon, What an awlul thouglit, that three hundred 

niillioiis of the human raee are, to this hour, under a sy.s- 
lem of avownul atheism ! (See BrniirsM ) 

“A view of the speculations of the Hindoo theists, or 
Brahmmism, will unfold a .system little better, J ]>resume, 
than atheism 

Tlw'se philosophcis, of whom Vedrns, llie compiler of 
the Veilu, was one of llie iiiosl dislinguislietl, taught that 
c'Very tiling we <‘an M*e, or form any (“onception of. is to 
he refeired to (»ne <ir the other of the.se Jlwo prin<'ipl(*.s u 
IS either syi//// (ir mattn : since, besides these, nothing else 
exist-N, that all spint is God ; that God exists, without ai- 
liihiiles, in a state ol etej'ijul r(*pose, intangible, iinconncel- 
od with any forms of matter A sitile of profound slcf ji, in 
w'hieh the iiidividiud has no mental exenase whatevei, and 
the slate of the u||®flleil ocean, are alluded to liv thiv philo- 
sopher as emblems ot the stale and blessedness of spit it 
IS|»<‘eulalions. lik<‘ these, making known a being w ilhout at- 
tributes, and having no connexion witli creatures, is surely 
nothing better than }nirc nthei>m ; nof is Ihe praeljcnl sys- 
tem founded on lhe.se theoiiosan atom better than tlie theory. 

“These jdiilosophers further teaeh, ihfit llie spirit m man 
IS individuated deity ; that, in tins connexion with matter, 
spirit i.s degraded and imprisoned ; that the great and only 
business of man on earth is to seek emaiK-ipalion, and le- 
turn to the bles.sed source from w’hirh h<‘ (that is, sjurit ; 
for 1, iViou, and he, arc referable only to spirit) has been 
severed. (Sec FANTur.iSiVt.) 

“The mode of obtaining eman&ipalion, is by tlie pra<'lice 
of the ceremonies denominaied joi(Uf\ all winch eeiemo- 
nies are connected with bodily austerities, having tor their 
object the annihilaiiou of all eonseious connexion with the 
body, and wnth material things. Deliverance fiom the intin- 
ence of the hotly, atid all material things, will leave spun, 
even while in the body, in a state of divine tranquillity, 
resembling that of God ; (for the ])assions alone are the 
sources of pain;) and will fit the individuated sjnrit for re- 
union to God ; tor the passions are the sources of life, and 
death, and confine the individuated spirit to a continued 
course of transmigration, and rivet its union to matter 

“And now comes a long list of these jogee.s, exhibited 
to us a.s practising the.se austeritie.s, w^hieli are intendcfl to 
extinguish all attachments, all desires, ail chenslied union 
between the spirit and the body, and lietw'ecn the spirit 
and the material existences w ith w^hich it is surrounded. 
We see these jogees retiring to forests, renouncing all coin- 
miinion with other beings, living in solitude and silence, in- 
flicting on the body the most shocking austerities, and in- 
creasing them as the body is able to bear them, till the 
poor wrcielies sink under the experiment.” 

This, however, is still hot the worst part of Hindooisrii : 


THE TEN INCARNATIONS OF VISHNU. 



Pish Avatar. Tortoise Avatar. Hog Avatar. Lion Avatar. Dwarf Avatar. 
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the following is ii sketch of its farther cruelties, from the 
same pen as the above : — 

“ One tribe puts to death its female offspring ! A few 
were saved by the benevolent efforts of colonel Walker, 
when in India ; but, ^ince his return, the very families 
among whom the horrible practice had ceased, have again 
returned to the work of murder ; not one survives. In and 
around Benares, infanticide is practised to a horrible extent. 

“ Instigated by the demon of superstition, many mo- 
thers, in fulfilment of a vow entered into for the purpose 
of procuring the blessing of children, drown their first- 
born ! When the child is two or three years old, the mo- 
ther takes It to the river, encourages it to enter, as though 
about to bathe it, but sutlers it to pass into the midst of 
the cuiTeril, when she abandons it, and stands an inactive 
spectator, beholding the struggles, and hearing the screams, 
of her perishing infant! At Saugur island, formerly, 
mothers were seen casting their living oflspring among a 
number of alligators, and standing to gaze on these mon- 
sters quarrelling fur their priiy ; beholding the writhing 
infant in the jaws of the successful animal, and sti^nding 
inutionless while it was breaking the bones, and sucking 
the blood, of the p<3or innocent ' What must be that su- 
perstition, which can thus transform a being, whose distin- 
guishing quality is tenderness, into a monster, more iiniiatu- 
lal than the tiger prowling through the forests for its prey ? 

“ The Hindoo writings encourage persons, afflicted with 
II curable distempers, to cast themselves under the wheels 



of the car of Juggernaut, or into some sacretl river, or in- 
to a fire prepared for the purpose* , promising such self- 
murderers, that they shall ri.se to birth again in u healthful 
body j whetea.N, by dying a natural they would be 

liable to have the disease perpetuated in tin* next and siie- 
ci'cding births. Multitudes of lepers, and other children 
of sorrow, perish annually in these pre.scnbed mode.s 
Mr. W Carey was one moriiiug informed that sonic peo- 
])le had dug a deep hole in the eaith, not fnr from his own 
house, and had begun to kindle a fire at the bottom He 
nnmediatcly proceeded to the spot, and saw n ]»o()i leper, 
vho had been depiivctl of the use of Ins limbs by the 
disea.se, roil hiin.self over and over, till at last he fell into 
llic flames. Smarting wiih agony, his screams became 
mo.st dreadful He called upon Ins family, who surround- 
ed the pit, and entreated them to deliver him from the 
flames. But he called in vain, ilis own sister, seeing 
him lift his hands to the side, and make a dreadful effort 
to escape, pushed hum back again : when (these relations 
still coolly gazing upon the sufferei) hc^ perished, enduring 
mdesciibable agonies. 

“ Human sacrifices are enjoined in the sacred books, 
and made a pan of the Hindoo superstitions m very early 
times. They describe the ntes to be observed at the sacri- 
fice of a man ; and declare the degree of merit attached 
to such a sacrifice, compared with the oflering of a goal, a 
buffalo, dec. The Hmaoob speak of an instrument used in 
times not very remote, by which, with the jerk of his foot, 
a man, lying prostrate before an image, might cut off his 


own head. An Kngli.sh officer assured a friend of mine, 
that he saw a Hindoo sacrifice himself in a boat in the 
Ganges : laying his head over the side of the boat, with a 
scimitar he aimed a dreadful blow at his own neck ; and 
though he failed to sever the head from the body, he fell 
senseless into the river, and perished ! 

“Human sacrifices, not very different from these, are 
still very common, especially at Allahabad. While the late 
Dr. Robinson, of Calcutta, resided at that place, twelve 
men were immolated at once, as sixteen females had been. 
Earthen pans were fastened to a stick lied to the waist. 
As long as these pans remained empty, they kept the men 
afloat j but each man with a cup continued filling the pans 
from the river ; and, as soon as filled, they dragged the 
victim to the bottom. 

“ But the mo.st horrible of all the immolations among 
the Hindoos, is the burning alive of widows j between 



eight and nine hundred, in the presidenev of Bengal alone, 
every year! This is the (>llicial statement, .signed by the 
Engii-sh niagi.straies How many in the presidencies of 
Wfulras and Bombay ^ And then how man v more, where 
the British power does not extend ^ Wlien^ shall we find 
any thing like this m all ihc annals <il time ? Let us siip- 
jKisc, lhal in each ol' the other jiri'sidciicics four hundred 
each year are immolated, and five hundred in all the other 
[lails ol Jndni , and tlum we have the awful spectacle of two 
thousand widows burnt or buned nhve annually, in India! 
Search every human record, and bring forward every 
thing that has everb(*en practised by the scalping Indian, 
the cannibals in the South seas, i* , and all is civilization 
and the most reljn(‘d benevolence, compared with this ” 

Among other happy fruits of missionary labors in India, 
may be mentioned the recent abolition of this last horrid cus- 
tom, by the British government The public honor of sup- 
pres.sing the suffers, as they are termed, belongs to lord Ben- 
lick, governor-general ol JJntish India It took place in 1831. 

But the burying alive of widows manifests, if that 



were possible, a still more abominable state of feeling 
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©wards women, than even burning them alive, as the 
jrocess of burying is more deliberate — more diabolical, 
[n this kind of sacrifice, the children and relations dig 
he grave. This horrid practice, we believe, is not yet 
ibolished. Ward’s JParewell L^tUrSy nos. vi. and vii. ; 
WardDs HijidocSf vol. i. book i., vol. ii. book vii. — Wti- 
iiaTns. 

HINNOM, (Valley or ■,) called also Tophet, and by 
the Greeks (or rather Grecian Jews) Gehenna ; a small 
valley on the south-east of Jerusalem, al the loot of mount 
Zion, where the Canaaniies, and afterwards the Israelites, 
sacrificed their children to the idol Moloch, by making 
them ^‘pass through the fire,’’ or burning them. (See 
Gehenna, and Hell.) — TVaison. 

HIPPO LITUS ; a Christian bishoji of Cappadocia, who 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution under Maximinus, 
A, D. He was tied to a wild horse, and dragged through 
fields, stony places, bushes, dec. till he expired. — 25. 

IIIKAM ; a king of Tyre, distinguished iii profane au- 
thors for his magmficeiiee, and for adorning the city of 
Tyre. When TJavid was acknowledged king by Israel, 
Hiram sent ambassadors with artificers, and cedar, to 
build his palace. lie also sent ambassadors to Solomon, 
to congratulate him on his accession to the crown ; and 
subsequently supplied him with timber, stones, and labor- 
ers for biiikling the temple. These two princes lived in 
mutual friendship for many years. It is said that iii .lo- 
sephus’ time, their letters, with certain riddles, which they 
proposed one to the othcM*, were extant. — Ctilmaf, 

HIRELING. Moses requires that the hireling should 
be paid as soon as his work is ovci : The w'ages of him 
that is hired shall not abide with thee all night unto the 
morning,” Lev. 11b 10. An hireling’s days, or year, is a 
kind of proverb, signifying a full year, without abating 
liny thing of it : days are like the days of an hire- 

ling,” (Job 7; I.) the days of man are like those of an 
hireling; as nolhmg is dedLiete<l from them, .so notliing, 
likewise, is added to iln'in Ami again. ^‘Till be shall 
aeeomplish as an hiriding In^ day,’’ (lol) II f> ) to the 
lime of death, which he waits for as the liirclnig for the 
end of th<' day 

The following passage from .’Honor’s Travels m Pcrvia, 
l]lnstr:il(‘s on(‘of our Lord’s parables ' _^‘The most eonspi- 
eiious liuilding in Ilamndan is llie Mesjul Jiiinah, .a large 
nio.sqiie now i’alljiig into decay, and beiore it a inaidali 
or square, which servi's as a mai’Uct-j>lace. Here vve ob- 
served, every morning Jiefore the sun rose, that a nume- 
rous band of peasiints were colleetod with spades m their 
hands, wailing, as they informed us, to be hired lor the 
day to work in tjie surrounding fields*. This custom, 
which 1 have never seen in any other part of Asia, forcibly 
struck me as a most happy illustration of our Savior ’.s p.ara- 
blc of the laborers iij the vineyard, in Malt. 20; particu- 
laily when, jiassuig by liie same plm-e laic in ihf day, wc 
still tound others standing idl<‘, and remembered his words, 

‘ Wliy stand ye heie all the day idle?’ as most apfiliealde 
to their Situation , for, in putting the very same question 
to them, tiny answered us, ‘Because no man hath hired 
us'” — Watson 

mss, usually expresses msult .and conlempl : “All 
they, who shall see the destruetum of this temple, shall ])e 
astonished and nlinll hls^, and say. H'»w comes it that the 
Lord hath thus treated th)> niy ?” \ Kings !>. 8. .fob 27. 
2X Jer 10 8. 49 17 fil 10. Lam. 2. 15, Ifi. Ezek. 28 
36. Zeph.2 15 

To call any one with his^mg, is a mark of power and 
authority, Isn. 5 26.7 18 Theodoret and Cyril of Alex- 
andria, writing on Isaiah, remark, that in Syria and Pales- 
tine, those who looked after bees drew them out of their 
hives, carried them into the fields, end brought them back 
again with the sound of a flute, and the noise of hissing. 
Zedianah, (10: 8 ) speaking of the return from Babylon, 
says, that the Lord will gather the house of Judah, as it 
were, with a hiss, and bring them back into their own 
country; which show\s the ease and authority with which 
he would perform that great work.—Cdwef. 

HISTOKY, Ecclesiastical. (See Ecclesiastical His- 
Toay.) 

HITCHIN, (Edwakd, B. D.,) an excellenl minister and so- 
lid divine, of London, was bom 1726, of pious parents, whose 


care of his education was early blessed to lead his soul to 
God. His fine understanding was early devoted to the 
Christian ministry. He was a dissenter of most catholic 
and unbigoled spirit. He was settled as an assistant to 
Mr. Richard Rawlin, to whom, as viell as to the flock of 
their common charge, he was highly acceptable. He was 
chosen successor to Mr. Andrews, and continued with the 
congregation till his death, in 1774, in the forty-eighth 
year of his age. It was pleasing to witness the cheerful 
resignation, and firm trust which he manifested in his last 
sickness, while committing his family to the care of a 
covenant God, and desiring to depart and be with Christ. 
— Middleton, vol. iv. p. 466. 

HITTITES j the de.scendants of Heth, Gen. 15: 20, 
(See Heth.) 

HTVITES ; a people descended from Canaan, Gen. 10: 
17. They are also mentioned, Deut. 2: 23. The inhabi- 
tants of Shechem, and the Giboonitcs, were Ilivites, Josh, 
11: 19. Gen 34:2. Mr. Bryant supposes the Hivites to 
be the .same as the Ophites, or ancient worshippers of the 
sun under the figure of a serpent ; which was, in all pro- 
bability, the deity worshipjied at Baal-Herrnon. — Watso?!. 

HOADLEY, (Benjamin, D. D.,) an eminent prelate, dis- 
tinguished equally for l(*armng, liberality, piety, and useful- 
ness, was born, in 1676, al Westerhain, in If cut; W’as 
educated partly by his father, and partly at Catharine hall, 
Cambridge ; w^as for some years lecturer of St. Mildred’s ; 
and, in 1701, was made rector of St. Peter le poor, Broad 
street He soon distingiushecl himself a.s a chnrnpiorl of 
freedom, in his controversy witli Calamy and Atterbiiry ; 
and the commons addressed the queen to promote him, 
but, as may bo supposed, no favor vvas dispensed lo him 
by a tory government. The accession of George I., how- 
ever, brightened his prospects In 1715 he w^as raised to 
the sec of Bangor ; w'henee he was translated to Hereford, 
Sab.sbury, and Winchester, m 1720, 1723, and 1734. He 
die<l in 1761. It xvas in 1717 that he preached the cele- 
brated sermon which drove the high church parly almost 
to madne.ss, ami gave rise lo the Bangorian controversy. 
His w'orks 1‘onn thr(*<‘ folio volumes (See Bangorian Con- 
troversy.) ChriH. Bio^. s Bovujport. 

IIOBAB , son of Jethro, aiid brolhcr-in-law of Moses. 
The inspired legislator prevailed upon him to accompany 
Israel w'hrn departing Irom mount Sinai for the promised 
land, Num. 10. 29. Some think that the Kenites, who 
dwelt Konlh of Judah, were the descendants of Hobab, 
Jndg, 1: 16. 1 Sfiiii. 15, (). — Vahntt. 

HOBAH, (Cell. II- 1.5.) is thought by Calmet to be 
Abda, m the valley between Libanus and Antilibaiius. 
Mr. Taylor takes it for the pieseiu Habaya, west of IJa- 
inascu.s It IS, probably, some hollow, between mountains, 
wlmb elleetiially secludes those wlio occupy it. — Calmet. 

HOBART, (John Henrv, D. D,,) was born in Philadel- 
phia, on the 14th of SepUmiher, 1775. He was educated 
at the college in Princ(*lon, New Jel^^ey, and wa.s noted in 
early hte for Ins industry and proficiency in his studies. 
On leaving this institution he was engaged a short time 
in incrcantdc pursuits, ivas subsequently a tutor at Nas- 
sau hall, and afler tw'o years service in this capacity, he 
determined upon the .study of theology. In 171t8, he was 
admitted into orders, and was first .settled in the two 
<'hurches al Perkionien, near Philadelphia, but soon after 
accepted a call to Christ diiirch, New Brunswick. In 
about a ye-ftr be lemoveul from this place to hecome an as- 
sislanl minister of the largest spiritual cure in the country, 
comprising three assoriat«*d congregations in the city of 
New^ York. In 1811, he was elected assi.siant bishop, and 
in 1816, became dioee.san of New York; and m performing 
the severe duties of the office, his labors w'ere indefatiga- 
ble. From 1818 to 1823, he was employed in editing the 
American edition of D’Oyley and Ma ill’s Bible, with notes. 
In September, 1823, the state of his health required a 
visit to Europe, where he remained about two years. He 
died in 1830. He was incessantly active in performing 
his religious offices, and made several valuable compila- 
tions for the u.se of the church. — Davenport. 

HOBBES, (Thomas,) a celebrated philosopher, was born, 
in 1588, at Malmesbury, m Wiltshire, and was educated 
at Magdalen hall, Oxford. In 1608, he became tutor to 
lord Hardwick, who was subsequently earl of Devonshire ; 
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and, after their return from travelling, he resided in the 
family for many years, dunng which period he translated 
Thucydides, and made a Latin version of some of lord 
Bacon’s works. In 1()40 he retired to Pans, to avoid be- 
ing involved m the contest which was about to take place 
in his country. It was during this voluntary exile that he 
produced his celebrated work^', De Give ; Human Nature j 
De Corpore Politico ; and the still more famous and ob- 
noxious Leviathan. Abcmt 1(15:2 ho returned to England, 
and in 1(>54 published a Letter (»n Liberty and Necessity, 
which led to a controversy with bishojj Bramhall. fie 
now again resided in the Devonshire family, and continu- 
ed to do so for the remainder of his ila>s. Charles 11. 
gave him a pension ol‘ one hundred pounds a-year Among 
his later works are, Decameron Physjol(»gicUTn ; a Dia- 
logue between a Philosopher and a Student of the Goni- 
mouLaw; Behemoth, or a History of the Civil Wars, 
uiid translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. Ho died in 
1 1)79. 'J'he charge of atheism, which has been urged 
against him, is undoubtedly groundless ; but it sc<*ins to 
require no small share of hanliliood to inainlain, that his 
doctrines, religious and jiolitical, do not lead to conb(‘qucn- 
res of the most ])cniK‘ious natuie — Davenport. 

HOFFMANIANS, or H«>rFMANisTs ; those that cspou.s- 
ed the sentiments of Daniel Ilofimnn, professor of theology 
III the umvensity of Helinstndt, who, in 159H, distinguish- 
ed himself by his opposition to the jihilosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle. They appear to have been Jaithi‘ran dis- 
senters ; nor is it unlikely that they imbibed the dread of 
philosophical inquiry, lest it should lead them to that ra- 
theology (so called) which ix'asons aw ay Oie great 
principles of the Reformation. There seems no doubt, 
but the.se Holliminians, by all that W'e can Jcarii, w'ere 
oflended by some aUeraiums in the establishetl liturgy, in- 
tended to gratify the Sim iiiian jiarty 5 such as, in hajttism, 
the omission of the W’ords, renouncing the devil,’’ tVe 
Their being called Pietists and Enthusiasts, looks the 
same way; and il is not unlikely, that observi.^g how 
much these philosophical divines loaned towards Suemi- 
amsm, might lead them to abjure all jilnlosopha’a! inquiries. 
See Philanthropic GazLtte^ 1819, pp 2:i7 — 8; andscellAn- 
MONisTs above, p 5t)8 -- WiUiiwis. 

HOHENLOHE, (Prince ;) the eigbteciilh son of Charles 
Albert, the crown prince of Austria, who was disqualified 
for taking the reins of government by mental derdiige- 
nient. At llie wish of his mother, he determined to .study 
for the clerical profes.sion, and an cx-.leMiit was his first 
instnictcr. H(‘ studied in Vienna and Berne, and finished 
his studies at EHwangen, under the care of his uncle, the 
suflragan bishop, and w'as ordained d**acon by tlie chapter 
of Olmutz. At this time lie w^as fond of conversing with 
such as believed in wonders , and after visiting Rome, 
wdiere he lived in a Jesuits’ college, he returm'd to Germa- 
ny, w’here he was considered by his culle.igurs as devoted 
to the interests of Jesuitism, and the iiivciciate enemy of 
knoAv ledge. 

Iti 1820 he wrrotj* a pamphlet, dedicated to the cm[K?rors 
Francis and Alexander, and the king of Prussia, in w^hich 
he attempts to prove that none \mi n true Christian, by 
which he means a Roman Catholic, can be a faithful sub- 
ject of government. Having become acquainted with a 
Baden peasant, Martin Michel, vvlio for .several years had 
the repute of w^orking miraculou.s cures, he was persuaded 
by this pretemled lhaumalurgist, that, being a prie.st, it 
would be much easier for him to perform miracles ? The 
experiment w^as mad'C. The princess Matilda, of Schwarl- 
zenberg, who had tx;en grievously afflicted witli a distor- 
tion oT the spine, from which she had been partially cured 
by a skilful physician, was called on by the pjiesl and thi' 
peasant to w^alk, and she succeeded. 

He now tried his powers alone, and multitudes fk»eked 
to him for cures. Many were in fact benefited ; many 
believed that they w'ere ; but many w^ent aw'ay in despair, 
because they could not believe His attempts in the hos- 
pitals of Wurtzburg and Bamberg failed, and the police 
wTre ordered not to allow him to try his exj>erimcnts, ex- 
cept in their prcvscnce. A prince of Hildburghaiisen call- 
ed in his aid ; but his sufl'ering eyes soon became worse m 
consequence of his exchanging the use of medicine for 
I'aith m the miraculous energies of Hohenlohc. In 1821 


he laid a statement of his miracles before the pope, the 
answer to which is not known ; only n is rumored that his 
Holiness expressed much doubt respecting them, and hints 
were received from Rome, that tin* process should no lon- 
ger be called the rvorkmg of miraikSy but priesthj prayers for 
healing. Since then he has pretended to cure pTsons at a 
distance, and cases have been published of cuies perform- 
ed, in one instance at Marseilles, and in another m Ireland, 
and several others, by apiKiinting an hoar in wdneh the 
individuals should unite tlieir prayers W'ltb his. Much has 
been done by Mr, Tlornlhal, an ofiicer of Bamberg, towards 
checking the progre.ss of this delusion. The prince is a 
pei*son of fine exterior, gentle manners, a most insinuating 
voice, and good pulpit talents — Buid Burk. 

HOLD. To take hold of Cod and hi$ covenant is to em- 
brace him as given in the gospel, and by faith to plead his 
promises and relations, Isa. ()1. 7, and 5(>; 4. ChnsHam 
hold forth the n'ord of life ; they, by practising it m their 
lives, give light and instruction toothers, Phil. 2: 16. Not 
holding of Christ the hr ad, is neglecting to draw gracious 
inniicnce from him, and to yn ld due .subjection to him ; 
and admitting saints and angels as mediators in his stead, 
Col. 2: 18 - -Bro7im. 

HOLINESS; devotedness to the great end, of being and 
doing gtMxl ; hence, consequent tall y, freedom from sin, or 
the conformity of the hi'arl to Gofl. Il does not consist in 
km)W'lcdg<‘, talents, nor outward ceremonies ol religion, 
blit hath Us seat in the heart, and is the eficct of the love 
of God shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Spirit, Epii. 
2:8,10 John 3:5 Rom 5.5. (i. 22. It is the essence of 
happiness and the basis of tnie dignity, Piov. 3. J7. 4. 8. 
It will manifest itself Ijv the jiropnety of our conversation, 
legiilarilv of our tcm]>er, and umtormity of our lives It 
i.s a principle progressive 111 its ojieration, (Prov. 4: 18.) 
and absolutely (‘sseiilial to the enjoyment of God here and 
hereafter, TIcb. |2. IL (See SAvcTincATjoN , W'okks.) — 
fhnd Bulk. 

HOLINESS 01’ tiOJ), is the piirily and rectitude of Ins 
cliaiaetcr, or the (’onseciuliou of all his high attributes to 
piomote the highest good of the uuiveisi*. It is nn tssenUal 
atiriluitc of (h)d, rind the glorv, hi ri*, and harmony of all 
his other jierfections, Ps. 27 4 Exod !J, He could 
not be God without it, Dein. 32 J 11 is infinite and wf 
hound* d , if cannot be incn’riseil or diminish(*(l. Immutable 
and nivariahle, Mai. 3 (>. God is ortutnally holy; he is so 
of and in him.sclf, and the author and promoter of all holi- 
ness among hi.s crealim^s Tlic holiness of God is visible 
hv his uwrks i he made all things holy, Gen. 1. 31. By 
his prom dentes, all w’hich are to promote holiness in the 
end, Ileb J2 JO. By his gimv, wdnch influences the sub- 
jects of It to be holy, Tii. 2: 10, 12 Dy hi.s ivord^ W’hich 
commands it, i Pet J 15. By bus oidmanres, which he 
hath appointed for that einl, Jcr. 44: 4, 5. By the pufiish- 
mrnf of sm in tin' death t)f Christ, (Isa. 5.3.) and by the eter- 
nal punishment oi it in wicked men, Malt 25, last verse, 
(Sec Attkibtttes ) — TJend. Burl. 

HOLI/ANT), (Tnoj-viAs, D. D.) This excellent man was 
born in Shrojishire, 1539, and graduated at Exeter college, 
Oxford, (where he received his education,) w ith great ap- 
plause, But he v^ilued knowledge only as the nutriment 
and in.slrumenl of pi<*ty. In proce.s.s of time he w'as cho- 
sen master of his college, and afterw\ard Regius professor 
of divinity He was esteemed and admm^d in this station 
for every kind of attainment, divine and human, and his 
fame extended to foreign universities. Lilte the eloquent 
Apollos, he W'as mighty in the Scriptures ; like the illumi- 
nated Paul, he was faithful in explaining them. IIis 
example answered to his doctrine; he lived himself 
what he preached to others. Such was his zeal for the 
reformed religion, that w'henever he left hi.s college on a 
journey, he used to call the society together, and commend 
them to the love of God and the abhorrence of popery. 
Nor W'as this perpetual caution at that lime unnecessary. 

Thus for twenty years he filled his high office w'lth honor 
and usefulness. And as age and death drew near, his 
ardor increased for the presence and enjoyment of God. 
His soul was framed for heaven, and could ifind no rest till 
It came there. All the romfort.s lie found on earth resulted 
from heaven, or related to il. In the solemn moments 
of dissolution, he often prayed, ‘‘ C<»mc. O come, Lord 
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esus, Ihou mf^rmng star! Come, Lord Jesus, I desire to 
►e dissolved, and to be with thee.” He died in IfUS, aged 
eventy-three. — MMkton, vol. ii. 372. 

HOLDEN, (Samtji:!,,) a benevolent Cbri'^tian, died m 
-lOndon, m 1740. Mr. Holden was at the head of the 
lissenters in England, an<l at the bead of the bank of 
England. Such was hi.s benevolence and regard to I'eli- 
?ion, that he sent to Dr. Coltnon, of Boston, thirty-nine sets 
-if Baxter's rraclical Works, in lour massy folios, to be 
Ji.stributed among the ehnrclies of Massachusetts. The 
amount of these chanties for promoting the gospel and 
other useful puijiose.s, was four thousand eight hundred 
and forty-seven pounds Alter his death Ids widow and 
daughters gave, m the same libernl and benevolent spirit, 
five thousand live hundred and eighty-five pounds. Holden 
chapel for the college at Cambridge w'as built by their 
donation. 

Mr. Holden was a man of unfeigned piety He soys in 
a letter, ‘‘ I hope my treasure is in heaven, and would to 
G(hI my heart were more there. Abstrart lYom God and 
futurity, I would not neeepi of an eternity here in any 
given eireumstances whatever.’’ Cnimnnh Smn, — AUen. 

HOLLEY, (HnaAOE, LL D.,) a distinguished pulpit 
orator, and president of Transylvania university, Ken- 
tucky, was born in Salisbury, Connecticut, February 13, 
178i ; was graduated at Yale college iti L803 ; m 1805 
was ordained as the minister of Greenfield bill, Fairfield, 
and in 1800, installed the minister of Hollis .street, Boston. 
Tn 1818, be became the jiresident of the university of 
Kentucky, in Lexington , but his Unitarian views giving 
offence, he was induced to re.sign his office in 1827. On 
his voyage to New York, lie died of the yellow fever, July 
31, 1827, aged forty -six He published a discourse on the 
death of Col. Janies Morrison, 1823 Interesting Miniom 
of his Life were written by his widow. — Allcyi. 

HOLLIS, (Thomas,) of London, a most liberal bene- 
factor of Harvard college, was born in 1()59, of pious 
parents. At the age of twenty he became pious, and 
having embraced the principles of the Baptists, was bap- 
tized m IfiTtb He died in February, J 731, aged about 
seventy-two. 

Mr. Hollis was for many years an eminent merchant, 
and, w'hile success attended his exertions, it pleased God to 
incline him also to charitable and benevolent deeds in 
proportion to bi.s wealth He founded two profcssor.slups 
in Harvard college, the professorship of divinity and mnihe- 
inatics. He also presented a valuable apparatus for 
mathematical and philasophical experiments, and at differ- 
ent tunes augmented the library with many valuable 
books. In 1727, the net produce of his donation, exclusive 
of gifts not vendible, amounted to four thousand nine 
hundred pounds, the intere.st oi which he directed to be 
appropriated to tlie support of the two profc.ssor.s, to the 
treasurer of the college, and to ten poor students in divinity 
of suitable qualifications. 

M'he liberality of Mr. Hollis flow^ed from a Christian 
heart. He says in a letter, after .speaking of .some of his 
ed(»rls k) do good. “ I think not hereby to be justified. My 
rejoh'ing is lu Christ, my God and Savior.” He also 
as^•rlbe^ all his virtues and hoix's “ to rich, free, and sove- 
reign, electing love.” 

Being a Calvinist m his sentiments, he required his pro- 
fessor of divinity to be “of sound or orthodox principles.” 
Still he was nol governed by a sectarian spirit ; he did not 
require the preference of his own denomination, the Bap- 
tist ; but the professorship was open to every one, who, in 
his vie\v, embraceil the imi»ortant and fundamental doc- 
trines of the gosjiel Cnlvimi’ 'i and Wigj^leswortids StmwnSj 
Grenui'ood'^ lhsrour<;f\ and Rudd's Poa,i on his Death ; A/e- 
moirsof T, Holhs, i. 1 ; n. 598— f, 01 ; Morsd's Irm Reasons, 
tpr. ; miMfs ; Baclns , liemihci ; Jinma/. — AUen, 

HOLLIS, (Thomas,) nephew of the above, born in 
London, in 1720, was in lus principles a dissenter and a 
warm advocate for liberty. He was a man of large for- 
tune, and devoted above half of it to charitable purposes 
He presented to the library of Harvard college, work.s to 
the value of fourteen hundred pounds sterling. He died 
in 1774. — Davenport. ° » 

HOLMES, (Obadjah.) This noble sufferer for con- 
science’ sake was born in Preston, Lanc isldrc, (Eng ) m 


1606, of highly respectable parents, from whom he re- 
ceived a good education. He became pious at an early 
age, and came to America in 1639. He was a member 
of the Congregational church first at Salem, and then at 
Rehobotli, about eleven years ; when he became a Bap- 
tist, and on joining the church m Newport, in 1650, like 
Roger Williams, was excommunicated from that at Sa- 
lem. In 1651, m company with Messrs. Clark and Cran- 
dal, he was arre.sted at Lynn, on a charge of heresy, for 
denying infant baptism, and sent to prison in Boston. 
The sentence of the court on these worthy men was, that 
they .should pay, Mr Crandal five, Mr. Clark twenty, 
and Mr. Holmes thirty pounds, or be publicly whipped. 
All declined paying the fine, but Mr. Clark’s friends paid 
his fine without his consent, and Mr. Cmndal was re- 
leased on his promise of. appearing at the next court. On 
Mr. Holmes the sentence was executed wnth such seve- 
nty, (thirty strokes wnth a three-corded whip,) that for 
many days,” governor Jenks remarks, “ he could take no 
rest, hut as he lay upon his knees and elbows, not being 
able to suffer any part of his body to touch the bed where- 
on he lay.’’ 

Nothing ran he more touching than his own simple 
narrative of the wlmle transaction, as preserved by Bene- 
dict, or more honorable to ins Christian character. On 
hearing his sentence pronounced, the^ood man said, “ I 
bles.s God I am counted worthy to sufler for the name of 
Jesus.’’ While in private, seeking strength of God, he 
was strongly tempted with this thought, “ Remember thy- 
.self, birth, breeding, and fnends ; thy wafe, children, 
name, and credit ;” but, he add.s, as this was sudden, 
.so there came in sw'eelly from the Lord as sudden an an- 
swer ‘ Tis for my Lord ; 1 must xiot deny linn before 
the sons of men, (for that were to .set men above him,) 
but rather lose all, yea, wife, childii n, and mine own life 
also.’ ” And at the place of execution, his supports w’cre 
such as to illustrate the .source of the astonishing fortitude 
of the early niartyr.s “ It plea.sed the Lord,” he observes, 
^‘to come in, and so to fill my heart and tongue as a ves- 
sel full, that wnth an audible voice 1 broke forth, praying 
unto the Lord not to lay this sin to their charge ; and 
lidling the people that now 1 found he did not fail me, 
and therefore now 1 should trust him forever who faileil 
me not ; for in truth as the strokes fell on me, 1 had such 
a spiritual manifestation of God’s presence as I never 
had, nor felt, nor cAn with fleshly tongue express, and 
the outw^ard pain was now so removed from me that in a 
manner I felt it not. I told the magi.strates, You have 
struck me as with roses. 1 pray God, (who hath made it 
ea.sy tome,) that it may not be laid to your charge.” On 
his recovery and return home, he observes, the brethren 
of our town and Providence, having taken pains to meet 
me four miles in the wxiod.s, we there rejoiced together in 
the Lord.” 

When Mr. Clark Aveiit to England, in 1652, Mr. Holmes 
was invested with the pastoral office of the first Baptist 
church m Newport, which he filled thirty years, till his 
death in 1682, at the age of seventy -six. He loft eight 
children, and his descendants in 1790 were estimated at 
five thousand. At Ihc same ratio, the .second centeriaiy 
of hi.s .suffering.s, 1851, will find eighty thousand descend- 
ants of tliis venerable patriarch spread abroad in the 
United State.s — Alkn ; Farmer ; Benedict, vol. i. 496, and 
3G4---376. 

HOLOCAUST, formed from halos, “w'hole,” and haio, 

consume with fire a kind of sacrifice, wherein the 
whole burnt-offering w^as burnt or consumed by fire, as an 
acknowdetlgmenl that God, the Creator, Preserve?, and 
Lord of all, w^gs worthy of all honor and worship, and a.s 
a token of men’s giving themselves entirely up to him. 
Tt is called in Scripture a bunit-oflering. Sacrifices of 
this sort are often mentioned by the heathens as w^ell as 
Jews. They appear to have been in use long before the 
institution of the other Jewish sacrifices by the law of 
Moses, Job 1: 5. 42: 8. Gen. 22: 13. 8: 20. On this 
account, the Jews, who w^ould not allow the Gcnnles 
to offer on their altar any other sacrifices peculiarly 
enjoined by the law of Moses, admitted them by the 
Jewnsh priests to ofler hohxiausts, because these were a 
sort of sactifiee prior to the law, and common to all nU' 
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tions. During their subjection to the Romans, it was no 
uncommon thing for those Gentiles to offer sacrifices to 
the God of Israel at Jerusalem. Holocausts were deemed 
by the Jews the must excellent of all their sacrifices. (See 
Saouivvck.)— Burk. 

HOLY ; set apart from a common to a special use ; de- 
voted U) (Jod. (See Holiness ) 

HOLY ALLIANCE ; a misnomer used for— i. A con* 
federation formed by Heldo, vice-chancellor of the empe- 
ror, in the year 1538, to counteract the privileges derived 
by the Protestants from the league of Smalcald, and sup- 
)>ort and fuiiher the Catholic faith. It was acceded to by 
the archbishops of Metz and Salzburg, by William and 
Jj(‘uis, dukes of Bavaria, George, duke of Saxony, and 
Lric and Henry, dukes of Brunswick. It was to have 
remained a profound .secret, but the rumor of ii soon got 
abroad, and the Protestants were greatly alarmed , ii was 
fiMrod Uiat their rights and liberties wmuld be sujiprcssed ; 
and they coneerted how' to raise a suflicient force to defend 
themselves. But the convention of Frankfort, in 1539, 
allaved their fears, and effectually prevented the evilJf'lhat 
had been apprehended. 

2. Holy Alliance; the league entered into by the em- 
peror Alexander of ilus.sia, the emperor Francis of Aus- 
tria, and Frederic William king of Prussia, after the de- 
feat <if Napoleon ui 1815, consisting of a declaration 
signed by them jiersonally, that, in accordance with the 
prf'cepts of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the prineiides of 
justice, charity, and peace, should be the basis of the in- 
ternal admiiustralion of their empires, and of their inter- 
national lelations ; and that the happiness and religious 
w'clfare of their sublets should be the great objects they 
should ever keej) in vietv. It origitjated witli Alexander, 
who. It IS said, imagined that il wmilil introduce a new 
era of ChnslLiii government; but whatever may liave 
bemi the original intentions, it s(k»u became, in the hands 
ni tlie vMly Metlernicli, an instrument for the .sujifiort of 
lyiMiinv and oppression, and laid the foundation of the 
congressional sy.-,tem of politics, which, while it professes 
to have for its olijeet the support of ks,k{maey^ is a horrid 
conspiracy against the rights and privileges oi the .sub- 
jeel — Dnif) ihuk 

IlOfiY DAY; a day set ajiart by the chureh for the 
eomnienioraTion of some saint, or soim* remarkable par- 
ticular in the life of Christ. Ti lias been a (piesiion agi- 
tated by divines, whether it bo proper to apjiomt or Keep 
any holy days, (the Salduith excepted ) 'I'lie advocates 
for holy days suppose that they liave a tendency to im- 
press the nil nils of the people witli a greater seiisi' t»f re- 
ligion ; that if the acquisitions and victories of men be 
celebrated with the highest joy, how^ much more those 
events winch relate to the salvation of man, such as the 
birth, death, and resurrechon of Christ, tVc. On the other 
side It IS observed, that if holy days hud been neecssary 
under the present dispensation, .Jesus Clinst would have 
ordained somethiug respecting them, whereas he was si- 
lent about them ; that it is bringing us again into that 
bondage to ceremonial laws from which Christ freed us; 
that It IS a tiicit reflection on the head oi the church in 
not appointing them ; that such days, on the- whole, are 
more jieriiicious than iiseiul to society, as they open a 
door for indolence and profaneness; yea, that Scripture 
speaks against such days, Gal. 4. 9-^11. Cave's Prim 
( hnst , ; Nf Ison's Fasts and Feasts ; Hohumm's flistory and 
3Jt/sfery of Good Friday, and Lectures on Non-conformity ; A 
(country Vicar's Sermon on Christmas Day. 1753 ; Brown's 
Nat. and Uev. Mel. p. 535 ; NeaVs Hist, of the Puritans, 
vol. li. p, lib, qu.— Buedi. 

HOLY GHOST ; the third person in the Trinity, the 
comforter of tiie church of Christ. (See Procession.) 

L Tlie Holy Ghost is a real and distinct person in the 
Godhead. 1. Personal powers of rational understanding 
and will are a.seribed to him, 1 Cor. 2: 10, 11. 12: 11. 
Eph. 4. 3. 2. He is joined with the other two ^ivine per- 
sons, as the object of divine wmrship and fountain of bless- 
ings, Matt, 28; 19. 2 Cor. 13; 14. 3 In the Greek, a 
maseuline article or epithet is joined to his name, Pticwna, 
which IS naturally of the neuter gender, John 14: 26. 
15: 26. 16: 13. Eph. 1: 13. 4. He appeared under the 
emblem ol a dove, and of cloven tongues of fire, Matt. 


3. Acts 2. 5. Personal offices of an intercessor belong 
to him, Rom. 8. 26. 6. lie is represented as performing 
a multitude of personal acts,— as teaching, speaking, wit- 
nessing, Acc., Mark 13: 11. Acts 20. 23. ilum H’ 15, 16. 

1 Cor. 6: 19. Acts 15: 28. 16, 6, 7, Ace Ace. 

IL It is no less cvulent that the Holy Ghost is a divine 
person, equal in pow'^er and glo^’ with the Father and 
Son. 1. Names proper only to the Most High God are 
ascribed to him ; as JUiomh, Jlcts 28: 25, wuih l.s 0 0, 
and Hebrews 3. 7, 9, with Exod 17. 7. .For. 31. 31, :m, 
Heb. 10, 15, 16 God, Acts 5: 3, 4. Lord, 2 Cor. 3. 17, 
19. “ The Lord, the Spirit.” 2. Attributes projiei only 

to the Most High G(*d are asciibed to him; as omnis- 
cience, 1 Cor. 2 10, II. Is. 40. 13, 14. Omnipresence, 
Ps. 139. 7. Eph. 2. 17, 18. Ptom. 8. 2(5, 27. Omi)ij)o- 
lence, Luke 1. 35. Eternity, Heb, 9: J l. 3. Divine 
works are evidently ascribed lo him, Gen. 2: 2. Job 2<): 
13. Ps. 32: (). 104: 30. 4. Worship, propeu* only to God, 
IS required and ascribed to him, Is. 6: 3. Acts 28; 25. 
Rom 9: 1. Rev. 1: 4. 2 Cor. 13: 14. Matt. 28; 19. 

HI. TVie agency or work of the Holy Ghost is divided 
by some into extraordinary and ordinarjL The former 
by immediate inspiration, making men prophets ; the hit- 
ter by his regenerating and sanctifying mffuences, mukmg 
men saints. It is only the latter wbn‘h is now lo be ex- 
pected. TUls IS more particularly displayed m — 1. ('on- 
mcUon ot MU. John 16 8, 9. 2. Conversion, I Cor 12 

2: 10, 12, Eph. 1. 17, 18 .John 3. 5, 6. 3. Sanctificatiojt, 

2 Thess. 2: 13. 1 Cor 6. 11 Rom. 15 16. 1 Consoio- 

twn, John 14: lo, 26 5 Dindion, John 14 17. Roin 

8 14. 6. Con/irmatfon, Rom 8: 16, 2(5 1 John 2. 21 

Eph, 1- 13, 14. 

As to the giO ot the Holy Spirit, though bestovvu'd in an- 
swer to our players, it is not expeaicd 1 To mlorui us mi- 
mediately, ns by a whisper, w^hen eithei awake nr asleej), 
that we are the children oi God ; or in any other wav 
than by enabling us to exen ise rejientnnce and iaith and 
love lo Goil and our neighbor. 2. \\" are not to sujiposc 
that he reveals any thing contrary to the wriiten word, 
or more than is contained in it, or thiough any other me- 
dium. 3 We aie not so led by, oi ojieiati'd upon by the 
Spirit, ns to neglect the means of giace 4 The Holy 
Spirit IS not promised nor given to lender us infallible. 
5. N(>r IS the Holy Sjant giv^en in order that w'e may do 
any tiling, which wa.s not l>eiore our duty. See Trinity ; 
and Sroti'.s Four Sermons on Mepentantt , the Ft il of Sm, 
LoV( to God, and the Prormsc of th Holy Sptnt. pp 86 — 
89, Hawker' s Sn nwns on the Holy Ghost; Ft arson on the 


C/Kd, eighth arijclc; Dr. Owen on the Sptnt ; Hurnon's 
Sirftcn Sermons on the Spirit; WariUaw's Lectures, Fit' 
hvi's Bampton Ltrtnrfs ; Hinton on the Holy Spirit; Robert 
Hall on the Woik oj the Spirit ; Wardlaw on Prayer . — 
IVat.wn , .7one% ; /fend /inch. 

HOLY WATER; in the Greek and Roman Catholic 
churches, water which has been consecrated by prayer, 
exorcism, ami other eerernonies, fortlie purposeof sprink- 
ling the faithful, and things used in the church. It i.s 
placed, m vases, at llie doons of churches, and also within 
them at iwriain plact‘s, from which the Catholics sprinkle 
themselves hefoip prayer llidy water is also often fouii 1 
ill their chambers, and is used before prayer, pariiculaily 
before going to bed The Romanists consider it an ei- 
fectnal exorcism. In Rome, animals are also sprinkled, 
on a certain feast, w ith holy water, to keep them healthy 
and thriving The same thing is done at Moscow, where 
there is a particular church, to winch the horses are an- 
nually driven on purpose. It does not appear that vessels 
were placed at the doors of churches, for w^ashing the 
hands, till the fourth century, or that the water w as bless- 
cd or consecrated till the sixth.— Bnek. 

HOMER, the same as the Coa, a Hebrew measure of 
ten batbs, or six hundred and five pints, our measure, 
seventy-six gallons. (See Cor ) 

HOMII.jET 1CS ; the technical term for the art of 
preaclung ; or rather of composing sermons. (See Slr- 
Lectures on Homihttes. 

HOMILY, (Gr. homilia a sermon or discourse upon 
some jmintol religion delivered in a plain manner, so as to 
be easily understood by the common people. The Greek, 
saysM Fleury, sigrnfie.s a familjnrdi.scourse. like the Latin 
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strnw ; and discourses delivered in the church took these de- 
nonnnations, to intimate tliul they were not harangues, or 
matters of ostentation and flourish, like those of profane 
orators, but familiar and useful discourses, as of a master 
to his disciples, ora father to his children. All the homilies 
ol the Greek and J.<atin fatliers are roinposed by bishops. 

The practice of compiling homilies whieli were to be 
eoinmitied to memory, and re<*it<‘d by ignorant or indolent 
jinests, commenced towards the close of the eighth cen- 
tury ; when Charlemagne ordered Paul the deacon, and 
Ale u in, to form homilies or discour.ses upon the gospels 
and episilcs 1‘join the ancient doctors of the church. This 
gnve rise to that famous collection entitled the “ lloraiiia- 
rium ot Chnrlemtigne and which, being followed as a 
model hy manv piodnctions of the same Icind, compo.sed 
Iw private persons, from a principle of pious zeal, con- 
tributed much (says Mosheim) to nourish the indolence 
and to perpetuate the ignorance of a worthless clergy. 
'fheK* fire still extant several fine homilies composed by 
the ancient fathers, particularly St. Chrysostom and St. 
Gregory, The “ Ciemcnlinc nomilies” arc forgeries 

‘‘ Homilies of the church of England,” are those which 
were composed at the Reformation, lobe read in ehurcbea, 
in order to supply the defect of sermons. See the quarto 
edition of the /biwu/us', with notes, by a divine of the 
eluireh of England — IIcHd. Burk, 

IIGMOIOUSI ANS ; a branch of the high Arians, who 
inaintamed that the nature of the Son, though mi the 
same, was very vmdnr to that of the Father. (See Ari- 
ans )-- WiUkwv^. 

HOiMOOUSlANS, or IIomoxtsiasts, w’as, on the other 
hand, a name applied to the Athanasians, who held the 
Son to be hnmoonsias, or eonsiibsiaiilial, willi the Father. 
( See Athanasians.) — William s . 

HONESTY, is lliat principle which makes a person 
prefer his jironiise or duty to his passion or interest (Sc<* 
Ji><Tici:.) Hemh IhifL 

IJO.NEY, was hirrnerly very plentiful in Palestine; 
and hence freipient expressions of Scripture, which import 
that that eonnlry was a land flowing with milk and honey 
Moses says, that the Lord hrouglit his people into a land 
wiiose rocks drop ml, and whose stones produce honey, 
DeiU IS See also Psal. hi: it). Modern travellers 
observe, that it is still veiy common there, and that the 
inhabitJints mix it in all their sunces. Forskal says, the 
caravans of Mecca bring honey from Arabia to Cairo ; 
and often in the voods m Arabia has he seen honey flow- 
ing. It would seem that thi.s flowing honey is bee-honey, 
which may illustrate the story of Jonathan, 1 Sam M: 
27 John the Rnptist, too, fed on wild honey. Matt. 3: 4, 

Tlieie is, however, .a vegetable honey that is very plen- 
tiful in the East. Burekhardt, speaking of the produc- 
tions ot the (Thor, or valley of the Jordan, says, one of 
the most interesting productions of tins phu'c is the Bey- 
roiik Imney, or as the Arabs call it, Assal Beyrouk. ft 
vvus de.^enhed to him as a juice dropjiing from the leaves 
and twigs of a tree called gharrab, of the .size of an olive 
tiec, wall leaves like those of the poplar, but somewhat 
broader The honey eolleets upon the leave.s like dew, 
and IS gut bored from them, or from the ground under the 
tree, ivhicli is oOen tbund completely covered with it. It 
IS ver^ sweet when fresh, but turns sour after being kept 
for two days. The Arabs eat it ivith butter ; they also 
put It into thcir gruel, and use it in rubbing llieir w^atcr- 
skitis, for the purpose of excluding the air. Traveh in 
Suna, p. 392. 

Children wore fed with milk, cream, and honey, (Isa 
7: Ij.) which xvas ilie sweetest substance in use before 
sugar was mannfactureil. The following extracts will 
give u diflerent idea of this mixture from "that generally 
entertained IVArvieux, (p 20h.) speaking of the Arabs, 
says, “ One of their chief breakfasts is cream, or fresh biih 
ter, utiXKT) IN A MRSS OF HONEY ; tUcse do not seem to suit 
very well together, but experience teaches that this is no 
bad mixture, nor disagreeable in its taste, if one is ever 
so little accustomed to it.” “ Honey and milk are under 
thv tongue,” says the spouse, Cant. 4: 11. Perhaps this 
mixtuiY! was not merely a refreshment, but an elegant re- 
freshment ; which heightens the inference from the pre- 
dictions of Isaiah, and the description of Zophar, who 


speak of its abundance • and it increases the respect paid 
to David, by his faithful and loyal subjects at Mahanaim. 
— 'Calmet. 

HONOR; a testimony of esteem or submission, express- 
ed by words and an extenor behavior, by which we make 
known the veneration and respect we entertain for any 
one, on account of his dlgiiiiv or merit. The wfn*d is also 
used in general for the esteem due to virtue, glory, repu- 
tation, and probity ; as also, for an exactness in perform- 
ing whatever we have promised ; and in this last sense 
use the term, a man of honor. It is also applied to two 
different kinds of virtue ; hrawry in men, and chastity in 
women. In every situation of life, religion only flirms 
the true honor and happiness of man. ft cannot,” as 
one observes, arise from riches, dignity of rank or oflH*e, 
nor from ivhat are often called splendid actions of lierors, 
or civil accomplishments ; these may be found among 
men of no real integrity, and may create consideriihk* 
fame ; but a distinction must be made between fame and 
true honor. The former is a loud and noisy applause ; 
the latter is a more silent and internal homage, p'ame 
floats on the breath of the multitude ; honor rests on th«* 
judgment of the thinking In order, then, to discern 
where true honor lies, we must not look to any adventi- 
tious cirrumsUinee, not to uny single .sparkling rpiahty, 
hut to the whole ol' what forms a man ; in a w ord, -w e 
mu.st look to the soul. It will discover itself by a mind 
superior to fear, to selfish interest, and corruption ; hy an 
ardent lov(‘ to the Supremo Being, and by a principle of 
uniform rectitude. It will make us neither afraid nor 
ashamed to discharge our duty, as it relates both to God 
and man It will influence us to be magnanimous with- 
out being proud ; humble without being mean ; just with- 
out being harsh; simple in our manner. s, but manly in 
onr feelings. This honor, thus formed by religion, or the 
love of God, is more independent, and more complete, 
than wimt can be Required hy any other means. Ii i.n 
productive of higher felicity, and will be commonsiirato 
with eternity itself; wiiile that honor, so called, w^hieh 
arises from any other principle, will resemble the feeble 
and twankling flame ot a taper, w^hich is often clouded by 
the .smoke it sends forth, but is always wmsting, and soon 
dies totally away.” Barrow'^ s Works, vol. i, ser. 4 ; Blair's 
Sermons, vol. ui ser. 1 ; IVaifs's Sermons, scr 30, vol ii. ; 
llylamVs Cont , vol i. p. 343; Jortiids Sermons, vol, iii 
ser. (); Thatcher's Scniwris — ffend Buck. 

HOODS; another name for turbans, which see, Isa. 
3: 23. 

HOOKER, (Richard,) an eminent divine, of the church 
of England, w^as born, in 1553, at Ilcavitree, near Exeter ; 
and, under the patronage of bishop Jew’cl, was educated 
at Corpus Chn.sli college, Oxford, where he was di.stin- 
giiished tor his piety and exemplary conduct An unhap- 
py marriage, w’hich he contracted before he was thirty, 
wnth a scold who had neither beauty, money, nor man- 
ners, lost him his college fcllow.ship, and w'as a fertile 
source of annoyance to him. Jii 15H5, he was made mas- 
ter of the Temple ; but, weary of di.sjiules with the after- 
noon lecturer, a violent Presbyterian, and longing lor ru- 
ral retirement, he lelinquished thi.s preferment, and ob- 
tained the rectory of Bishop’s Bourne, in Kent, at winch 
he resided till his decease, in 1000. His great work is 
the treatise on Ecclesiastical Polity ; of winch pope (Ele- 
ment VTII. said, ‘Hhere are in it such seeds of eternity as 
will continue till the last fire shall devour all learning.” — 
Dm'enport, 

HOOPER, (John,) an English bishop and martyr, w^as 
a native of Somersetshire, born in 1495 ; w^as educated at 
Merlon college, Oxford ; and, having embraced the re- 
formed faith, was made bishop of Gloucester and Worces- 
ter by Edward VI. In the reign of the sanguinary Mary 
he was brought to the stake. He finnly refused the of- 
fered pardon, and though, the wood being green, he .suf- 
fered for nearly a.n hour the severest torments, his lower 
parts being consumed, and one of his hands dropping off 
before lie expired, he manifested unshaken fortitude. He 
died m 1555. Hooper wrote some .seniion.s and contro- 
versial pieces — Davenport. 

HOPE, is the desire of some good, attended woth the 
possibility, at least, of obtaining it ; and is enlivened with 
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joy, greater or less, according to the probability there is of 
possessing the object of our hope. Scarce any passion 
seems to be more natural to mnn than and, consi- 
dering the many troubles he is encompassed with, none is 
more necessary j for life, void of all ho^, would be a 
heavy and spiritless thing, very little desirable, perliaps 
hardly to be borne ; whereas hope infuses strength into 
the mind, and, by so doing, lessens the burdens of life. 
If our condition be not the best in the world, yet we hope 
It will be better, and this helps us to support it with pa- 
tience. The hope of the Christian is an expectation of all 
necessary gcnid both in tunc and eternity, founded on the 
jiroraises, relations, and perfections of God, ami on the 
offices, righteousness, and intercession of Christ. It i.s a 
compound of desire, expectation, patience, and joy, Rom. 
8. 2-1. 25. It may be considered, 1. As (1 John 3; 
2, 3.) as it is resident in that heart which is cleansed from 
MM. 2. As gwid, (2 Thess. 2. 16, in distinction Irom the 
hope of the }iyi>ocnte) as deriving its origin from God, 
.uul centering m him. 3. It is called Iwdy^ f 1 Pet. 1* 3.) 
as it proceeefs from spintual life, and renders one active 
and lively in good works. 4. It is amraff&imj (Rom. 5: 
5. J Thess 5: 8.) because it excites fortitude m all the 
troubles of life, and viekU sujiport in the hour of death, 
Prov 14. 33* 5. (Ileb. 6 19.) because it will not 
disnpmnnt us, and is fixed on a sure foundation. 6. Joy- 
fuli (uom. 5: 2 ) as i1 produces the greatest ielicity m the 
anticipation of complete deliverance from all evil. Grovds 
Moral P/ttl., vol. i. p. 381 j GilVs Hody of Div p. 82. vql 
m. ; No. 171, Spf'ct. / Jay's Sermous^ vol. n. scr 2. — ILmf. 
Back. 

nOPIINl, and PHINKIIAS, sons of Rli, the higb- 
pnest, were sous of Rclial ; that is, wicked and di.ssolute 
pf’rsons, 1 Sam 2: 13. J’hey knew not the Lord, nor per- 
forriied th<‘ functions of Ihoir ministry, as they ought, but 
disgraced Iheir olfice. by the most odious rapacity and ini- 
pnnty. The X^ord threatened them and their father by 
the young prophet Sutriuel, (J Sam. 3 11, 12 ) and soon 
aftcrwsirds Hoplmi and rhinoha.s were slam in battle 
by the riiilistiiics, together with Ihirly thousand men of 
Israel. (Si^e Eli.)— Culmct 

IIOPJIIIAH. (See Anaes ) 

HOPKINS, (K/ekieL; 0 D.,) biffiop of Londumlc.rry, 
the sou of an Englush clergyinau, of Staiidford, in Devon- 
shire, was l>oru in 11)63. llis lather got him admitted 
into the choir of Magdalen college. Oxford, of which soci- 
ety he afterwards became ehajilain. Rcing ju’cscnted to 
the rectory of St. Mary Woolnoth, in the city of London, 
the bi.shop of that diocess made some diffieuUy of insti- 
tuting him, on account of Ins opinions, wliK’h leaned to- 
wards Presbyterianism n'his curnmstanc<‘, and the 
hreakmg out of the plague, induced him to remove to Ex- 
eter ; where, forming an acquamtance with the family of 
lord Robartes, a ftnr war d.s earl of Tiiiro, he married Ara- 
niinta, a daughter of that nobleman ; and, on the appoint- 
ment of his faiher-in-law to the lord lieiUeimncy of Ire- 
land, aecompunied him to lus seal of government. Before 
his patroips recall, he had aheadv obtained the deanery 
of llaphoe ; and, in 167J, the new lord lieutenant, the earl 
of HerkJey, raised him. on the strong p^-rsonal recommen- 
dation of lii.s predcce.ssor, to the l»ishnpnc of the sami’ 
(boress. In tins see he conliiuied ten years, when he was 
tian.sUited to that of laondonderry. On the city’s being 
besieged in 168S, he came to London, ami the following 
year was made minister of St. Mary, Aldennaiibury, and 
continued so till Ins death, m June, 1690 Tliree editions 
of his works, among whieli arc “ Expositions of the Deca- 
logue and the, T.ord’s Prayer,” besides Sermons, tVe. 
have been printed in folio, quarto, and octavo. 

He was a pious and learned prelate, of exccdlent doctrinal 
sentiments, richly impregnated with evangelical truth; 
and his elaborate “ Discourse on the Vanity of the World” 
should be read by every one who would form a just esti- 
mate of human life. An edition of bis Works was pub- 
lished a few years ago, in four volumes, octavo, to 'wnich 
wa.s prefixed a Memmr, by the Rev. Jostah Pratt — Jonfs' 
Chns. Bin^. 

HOPKINSIANS, so called from the Rev. Samuel Hop- 
kins, D. D., an American divine, who, in his sermons and 
tracts, has made several additions to the sentiments first ad- 


vanced by the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, late pre.sideni 
of New Jersey college. Dr. Hopkins was born at Water- 
bury, in Connecticut, 172], and graduated at Yale college, 
in 1741. Soon after, he engaged m theological studies, 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, under the superiniend- 
ence of Jonathan Edwards, and, in 1743, was oidaimvl at 
Housatonic, now Great Barrington, Massachuseli.s, where 
he continued till he removed to Newport, Rhode Island, 
m consequence of the diminution of lii.s congregation, and 
his want of support. When he had resided some tnw‘ m 
this place, the people became dissatisfied with hi.s seniL- 
ments, and resoJvexl^ at a meeting, to intimate to him 
thejr dismclmalion to his continuance among them. On 
the ensuing Sabbatli, be preached his farewell discoiiise, 
which was so interesting and impressive, that ihcv be 
songht him to remain, which lie did till his death, in 1803. 
lie was a pious and zealous man, of considerable talents, 
and almost incredible powers of application. He is said 
to have been sometimes engaged during ciglileen lioiir.s in 
his studies. Ills doctrinal vicw.^i arc contained in his 
System of Divinity,” jmblished in a second edition at 
Boston, in 1811, m two vols. 8vo. 

The follow ing is a summary of ibe <bstingiiishing ten- 
ets of the Hopkinsians, together wath a few of the rea.son.s 
they bring forwanl in support of their sentnnonls 

I. That all true virtue, oi kl'jI holiness, consists in dis- 
intere.stefl benevolence. The olqcctof bencvt»lcn«.e is uni- 
versal being, ineluding God, and all intelbgcn! cri’iilurcs. 
It wishes and seeks the good of every individual, so far 
as IS consistent with the greatest good ot the whole, whu b 
is comprusc'd in the glory of (jocI and the perfeetion and 
liappines.s of his kingdom. The law of (iod is the .stand- 
ard of all moral rectitude or holiness. Tins is rediieed 
into love to (iod, and our nciglibor ns ourselves ; and 
universal good-will comprehends all tlie love to God, our 
neighbor, and ourselves, required m the divine law, and 
therefore must be the* whole of holy obedience. I*(“t any 
serious person think wlial are the ])artn-ular bram ln's of 
true piety ; wdicn he has vicv/ed each one by itself, ho 
will find tiiat disinterested fnendlv atleetion is ]t.s distin- 
guislnug eharael eristic. For instance, all the holine.ss m 
pious fear, which dislmguishc.s it from the fear of ike 
wicked, consists m love Again ; holy gratitude is no- 
Ihitig but good-will to fiod and our neighbor, in winch 
M'c ourselves are included : and eorrespondoni affect ton, 
excited by a view of llie good-will and kiudncjss of God, 
t^niicisal good-will also implies the whole ot the duty w'e 
owe to our neighbor, for ]usiicc, Uuth, and faithfulness, are 
comprised in universal benevolence ; so aio leinpcrance 
and chastity. For an undue uuiulgenee of oiu appetites 
and passions is cxaitrary to benevolence, as tending to huil 
ourselves or ()|]icr.s ; and so o])po.site to the geneial good, 
and the divine command, in w'lnch all the crime of such m- 
dulg«’nee consists. In short, all virtue is nothing hut bene- 
volence acted out in its proper nature and perfection ; or 
love to God and our neighbor, made peileet in all its gen- 
uine exercises ami c\p^e.^slons 

11 That all sin eon.sists m seiri.shness. By tins is meant 
an I'lteie.'ted, .seilish atreeiioii, by which a person set-, 
himself up a.s supreme, and the only object of regard : 
and notlimg is good or lot ely in his view, unless suited to 
promote his own pritalo interest. This self-love is, m its 
whole nature, and every d<‘gree of it, enmity against God ; 
it not subject to the law' of God. and is the only nfiec- 
tum that can oppose it. It is the foundation of all sjiintual 
bliruiness, and therefore the .source of all tlieopen idolatry 
in the heathen world, and false religion under the light ol' 
the gospel ; all this is agreeable to that sell-hne which 
opposes God’s true eharacier. Under the inflnenec of this 
principle, men depart from truth ; it being itselflhe gieal- 
est practical be in nature, as it sets up that which is 
comparatively nothing above universal existence Self- 
love is the .source of all profaneness and impiety in tla* 
■world, and of all pride and ambition among imai, w hich 
IS nothing but selfishness, acted out in Ibis particular way. 
This is the foundation of all covetousness and sen'^n.ahiy. 
as it blinds people’s eyes, contracts their hcaris, and snilcs 
them down, so that they look upon earthly cniovmcnts a.s 
Uic greatest gooil. This is the source of all falsehood, in- 
justice, and oppression, as it excites mankind by undue 
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methods to invade the property of others. Self-love pro- 
duces all the violent passions — envy, wrath, clamor, and 
evil speaking : and every thing contrary to the divine law 
is briefly comprehended in this fruitful source of all ini* 
quily — supreme self-love. 

III. That there are no promises of regenerating grace 
made to the doings of the unregenerate. For as far as 
men act from self-love, they act from a bad end ; for those 
who have no true love to God, really do no duty when 
they attend on the externals of religion. And as the un- 
regenerate act from a .selfish principle, they do nothing 
which is commanded ; their impenitent doings arc wholly 
opposed to repentance and conversion j therefore not im- 
plied in the command to repent, &c. : so far from this, 
they are altogetlier disobedient to the command. Hence 
it nppt'ars that thcie arc no promises of salvation to the 
doings of the unregencrate. 

IV. That the impotcney of sinners, with respect to be- 
Ir'ving in Chnst, is not natural, but moral j for it is a 
plain (iictate of common sense, that natutal impossibility 
excludes all blame. But an unwilling mind is universally 
omsidered as a crime, and not aji an excu^, and is the 
very thing wherein our wnekcdriess consists. That the im- 
pritorice of the sinner is owing to a disaffection of heart, is 
evident from tlic promises of the go.spel. When any ob- 
ject of good is proposed and prornisedf to us Upon asking, 
It clearly evinces that there can be no impotence in us 
with respect to obtaining it, beside the disapprobation of 
the will ; and that inability, which consists in disinclina- 
tion, never renders any thing improperly the subject of 
}»reeept or command, 

V That, in order to faith in Christ, a sinner must ap- 
prove in Ins heart of the divine conduct, even though God 
should east hirn off forever ; which, however, neither im- 
plies love of mi'jcry, nor hatred of happiness For if the 
law IS good, dc.ith is due to those who have broken it. 
Tlie .fudge of all the earth cannot hut do right. It w ould 
bring everlasting rcjiroaeh upon his government to spare 
ns, considered merely as in ourselves When this is felt 
ill our hearts, and not till then, w^e shall be prepared to 
look to the free grace of God. tlirough the redemptum 
which IS in Christ, and to exercise faith in his blood, w'ho 
IS set forth to be a i»ropitiation to declare G<i(rs righteous- 
ness, that he might be ju.st, and yet be the justificr of him 
who bclievcth in Jc.sus. 

VI. That the infinitely wdsc and lioly God has exerted 
his omnipotent jiower in such a manner as he purposed 
s1i(>m 1(1 l>f» fdllow'f'd with the existence and entrance of 
inoial evil into the system. For it niusi be admitted on 
all hands, that God has a perfect knowledge, foresight, 
and view of all possible existences and events If that 
f y.stein and scene of operation, m which moral evil should 
iiPKT have existed, was actually profenvd in the divine 
mind, certainly the Deity is infinitely disappointed in the 
issue of Ins own opi*rations. Nothing can be more dis- 
hoiioinble tu God than to imagine that the system which 
IS aeUially foiined by the divine hand, and wdiich W’^as 
made for Ins pleasure and glory, is yet not the fruit of 
u ISO eontrivaiiee and design. 

VII. 'rii.it the intioduetion of sin is, upon the w^hole, 
foi the general good For the wnsdoni and power of the 
Deity aie displayed m carrying on designs of the greate.st 
good ; and tie* cxisiorice of moral evil has undoubtedly 
ocensioiied a more full, perfect, and glorious disc'overy of 
the infimtp perfections iif the divine nature than could 
olher\\ ise have been made to the view’ of creatures If 
the extensive mnififestation of the pure and holy nature 
of God, and his mfuiiie aversion to sm, and all his inhe- 
rent perfections, m their genuine fruits and effects, is 
either itself the greatest good, or necessarily contains it, 
it must necessarily follow that the introduction of sin is 
for the greatest good. 

VIIT. That repentance is liefore faith in Christ. By 
this is not intended, that repentance is before a specula- 
tive belief of the being and perfections of God, and of the 
person and character of Christ ; but only that true repen- 
tance is previous to a saving faith in Christ, in which the 
believer is united to Christ, and entitled to the benefits of 
his mediation and atonement. That repentance is before 
faith in this sense, appears from Severn- rrmsidcrations. 


1. As repentance and faith rcs)>ect different objects, so 
they are distinct exercises of the heart j an<l therefore one 
not only may, Init must be prior to the other. 2. There 
may be genuine repentance of sin without faith in Christ, 
but tliere cannot be true faith in Christ without repentance 
of sin j and since repentance is necessary in order to faith 
in Christ, it must necessarily be-prior to faith m Christ. 
3. John the Baptist, Christ and his apostles, taught that 
repentance before faith. John cried, Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand intimating, that true re- 
pentance Was necessary in order to embrace the gospel of 
the kingdorh.' Christ commanded, Repent ye, and be- 
lieve the gospel.^’ And Paul preached ^^-repentance to- 
ward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” 

IX. That thongh-men became sinners by Adam, accord- 
ing to a divine constitution, yet they 1iave, and are 
accountable for no sins but personal ; for, 1. Adam’s ac t, 
in eating the forbidden fruit, was not the act of his pos- , 
terity : therefore they did not sin at the same time he did. 

3. The sinfulness of that act could not be Uamferrtd to 
them afterwards, because the sinfulness of an act can no 
more be transferred from one perfeon to another than an 
act itself. 3, Therefore Adam’s act, in eating the forbid- 
den fruit, xvas not the mnsc^ but only the occasion of his 
posterity’s being sinners. God w^as pleased to make a 
constitution, that, if Adam remained holy through his 
state of Inal, his posterity should in consequence be holy 
also • but if he sinned, his posterity should in consequence 
be sinners likewise. Ailam shined, and now God brings 
his posterity into the w^orld sinners. By Adam's sin W'c 
are become sinner.s, not for it; his sin being only the 
ocrasioit^ not the muse of oiir committing sins. 

X. That tlioxigh liebevers are justified through Christ’s 
righteousnc.ss, yet his rij^iteousncss is not hmtsj erred to 
them For, 1. Personal righteousness can no more be 
transferred from one person to another, than personal sin. 

2. If Christ’s personal righteousness w^ere trnnsf(*rred to 
believers, they would he as perfectly holy as Christ ; and 
so stand in no nei-d of forgiveness. 3. But believers are 
not con.scioiis of having Christ’s personal righteousness, 
but feel anil bewail much indwelling sin and corruption. 

4. The Scripture represents believers as receiving only 
the hctH'fiis of .Christ's iighteousness in justification, or 
tlicir being pardoned and accepted for Christ’s righteous- 
ness’ sake, and this is the proper Scripture notion of im- 
putation Jonathan’s iightcousness w'as imputed to Me* 
phibosheth w'hcti David showed kindness to him for his 
father Jonnthan’s sake. 

Tly? Hopkinsians warmly contend for the doctrine of 
the divmc decrees, that of particular election, total depra- 
vity, the special influences of the Spirit of God in regene- 
ration, insiification by faith alone, the final perseverance 
of the saints, and the consistency between entire freedom 
and absolute dependence ; and therefore claim it as their 
jUst due, since the wuirld wdll make distinctions, to be 
calk'd Hopkiusian Calvinists. AdarrCs Vieiv of Rchgions ; 
Hopkins on ITohness ; Edwards on the IF/?/, p. 234, 282 ; 
Edrtards on Virtm ; fVe.sds Essay on Moral Ai>fnnj. p. 170, 
181 ; Spnnffs Nature of Dntijj 23 ; Moral Disrpnsmons, p. 
40.— Jlend Buck. 

HOR ; a mountain in Arabia Peiropa, on the confines 
of Idumea, and probably the same with mount Seir. One 
particular mountain of this tract, howTver, seems to be 
particularly intended in Scripture. Here Aaron died and 
was buried, in the fortieth year after the departure from 
Egypt, Deut. 33- 50. Num. 20: 2b. 27: 13. A small 
building is shown in mount Hor, which is said to be the 
tomb of Aaron. It is a white building, surmounted by a 
cupola, and having a -descent of several steps into a cham- 
ber excavated in a rock. — Calmet. 

HORTTES ; an ancient people, who dwelt in the moun- 
tains of Steir, Gen. 14; 6. They had princes, and were 
powerful before Esau conquered their country. The Ho- 
rites and the Edomites seem afterwards to have composed 
but one people, Deut. 2: 1. 23: 2. Judg. 5: 4. — Calmet. 

HORN ; an eminence or angle, a corner or rising, Isa. 
5: 1. By horns of the altar of bumt-offermgs, many un- 
derstand the angles of that altar ; but there were also 
horns or eminences at these angles, Exod. 27, 2. 30: 2. 
(See Altau.) As the ancients frequently used horns to 
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hold liquors, vessels containing oil, and perfumes, are 
often so called, whether made of horn or not, 1 Sam. 16: 
1. 1 Kings 1: 39. 

Horns ” alsp signify, by a natural metajihor, rays of 
light ; the face of Moses was encompassed with horns, 
tliat i.s, it was radiant, or, as it were, horns of light issued 
from it. This illustrates, the true sense of Heh,. 3: 4, 

The principal defence and strength of ixfimy animals 
are in in^ir horns ; and hence the horn is often a symbol 
of power. The Loi^d exalted the horn of David, mod the 
horn of his people ^ he breakeih the horn of the Ungodly ; 
he cutteth off the horn of Moab j he cutteth off, in his 
fierce anger, all the horn of Israel, tie promises to make 
the horn of Israel to bud forth j to fe-eslablish its honor, 
and restore its* vigpr. Kingdoms ^^nd great powers are 
also described by the symbol of horns, 1 Mac. 7: 4G. In 
Dan. 7, 8, horns represent the ^wer of the Persians, of 
the Greeks, of S;jrna, ^ajSd of Egyjit. The prophet de- 
senbesHhese‘ animals as having many hoi?is, one of which 
grew from another. In 1 Mac. 9; 1, the wings of an army 
are called us horns .-r-Cflimct. 

HORNE, (Georoe, D,,D.,)a pious and learned |ire- 
Jatc, was born, In 1730, at Otham, in Kentj and was edu- 



cated at Maidstone gramraai-school, and at University 
college, Oxford. He took orders in 1753, and his grace- 
ful elocution and excellent style rendered him a jwpular 
preacher. He was sinxcssively president of Magdalen 
college, chaplain to the king, vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity, and dean of Canterbury. In 1790, he wa.s raised 
to the see of Norwich, which, however, he held less than 
two years : he dying in January, 1792. In early life he 
was a strenuous llutchinsouian, and attacked the system 
of Newton with a violence which he subsequently regret- 
ted. Of his iiumeroius works the principalis, a Commen- 
tary on the Book of Psalms, on the composition of which 
he bestowed nearly twenty years 

He was a prelate of no inconsiderable learning, and uni- 
versally respected for hia excellent qualities as a man and 
a Christian. His writings, which are invariably charac- 
terized by then* pious and evangelical tendency, have been 
held in high repute, and as deservedly esteemed by the 
friends of piety and virtue. They were published in six 
volumes, octavo, London, 1795, with a life of the author 
prefixed, by the Rev. W. Jones, of Nayland. ‘Aikm's 
Gen, Ihnff. — Davenpotri ; Jones* Chris. Bio^. 

HORNET ; a kind of large wa-sp, w'hich lias a pKra'er- 
ful sung. The Lofd drove out the Canaanites before 
Israel by means of this insect, Dent, 7: 20. Josh. 24: 12. 
(Sec Fly.) For an illustration of the manner in which 
I hi'' might be effected, it should be remarked, that the 
Jsniehtes, m the sandy wilderness, would escape this crea- 
ture. — Cnlmet. 

HORROR; a pasaion excited by an object which 
causes a high degree of fear and detestation. It is a com- 
pound of wonder and fear. Sometimes it has a mixture 
of pleasure, from which, if predominant, it is denominat- 
ed a plea.sing horror. Such a horror .seizes us at the view 
of vast and hanging precipices, a tempestuous ocean, or 
\vilcl and solitary places, This passion is the original of 
superstition, as a wise and well*tem}>ered aw’e is of re- 
ligion. Horror and terror seem almost to be synony- 
mous ; but the former refers more to what disgusts j the 
le/wter to that which alarms us. — JTmd. Buck, 

HORROX, (Jeremiah,) a young and religious astrono- 
mer, was born, about 1619, at Toxteth, -near Liverpool j 


was educated at Emanuel college, Cambridge ; and died 
prematurely, to the great loss of science, m 1640-1, aged 
twenty-one. Horrox was the first who observed the 
transit of Venus over the solar disk ; and he formed a 
theory of lunar motion, which Newton did not disdain to 
adopt. He is the author of Venus in Sole visu ; and of 
astronomical papers, which were published by Dr. Wallis, 
under the title of Opera Posthuma. — Davenport, 

HORSE, {mum.) Horses were very rare among the 
Hebrews in the early ages. The |Dairiarchs had none ; 
and after the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, God 
expressly forbade their ruler to procure them : — He 
shall not mult^ly horses to himself, nor cause the people 
to return to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply 
horses ; forasmuch as the Lord hath said, Ye shall hence- 
forth i^biurn no more that way,^^ Dent. 17: 16. As horses 
appear to have been generally furnished by Egypt, God 
prohibits these, 1, Lest there should be such commerce 
with Egypt as miglit lead to idolatry. 2. Lest the people 
might depend on a well-appointed cavalry, as a means of 
security, and so cease from trusting in the promised aid 
and protection of Jehovah. 3. That they might not be 
tempted to extend their dominion by means of cavalry, 
and' so get scattered among the surrounding idolatrous 
nations, and thus cea.se, in process of time, to be that dis- 
tinct and separate people which God intended they should 
be, and without which the projdiecies relative to the Mes- 
siclh conla not be known to have their due and full ac- 
compli skment. 

In the lime of the judges we find horses and w^ar cha- 
riots among the Canaanites, but still the Israelites had 
none * and hence they w’ere generally too timid to venture 
down into the plains, roiifining their conquests to the 
mountainous parts of the country. David's enemies 
brought against him a strung force of cavalry into the 
held: and in the book of Psalms the horse commonly 
appear.^ only on the side of the enemies of the people of 
God, 2 Sam. 8: 4.. Solomon, having married a daughter 
of Pharaoh, procured a bleed of horses from Egypt ; and 
so greatly did he multiply them, that he had four hundred 
stables, forty thousand stalls, and uvelve thousand horse- 
men, 1 icings 4: 26. 2 Chron 9. 25. It seems that the 
Egyptian horses w'cre in high repute, and were much 
used m war. AVhen the Israelites were disposed to place 
too implicit confidence in the assistance of cavalry, the 
prophet remonstrated in these terms : — “ The Egyptians 
are men, and not God ; and their horses arc flesh, not 
spirit,” Isaiah 31: 3. 

^Josiah took away the horses which the kings of Judah, 
his predecessors, had consecrated to the sun, 2 Kings 23: 
11. This luminary was wrorshipped over all the East, 
and was represented as riding in a chariot, drawm by the 
most beautiful and swdftest horses in the world, and per- 
forming every day his lourney fiom east to west, to en- 
lighten the earth. In Persia, and among the Massagelac, 
horses w'cre sacrificed to the .sun, (Herodot. lib. i. cap. 
55. Ovid. Fast. lib. viii. Xenopb. CyropsBd. lib. viii.) 
It IS thought that those which .losiah removed from the 
court of the temple, w’crc appointed for a similar purpose. 
— Watson; Cnhnet. 

HORSE-LEKCH, (oh/kek;) from a root which signi- 
fies to adhere, stick close, or hang fast^ Prov. 30: 15. A sort 
of worm that lives in the whaler, of a black or brown color, 
which fattens upon the fle.sh, and does not quit it till it is 
entirely full of blood. Solomon says, The horse-leech 
hath two daughters, Give, give.” This Is so apt an em- 
blem of an insatiable rapacity and avarice, that it has 
been generally used by different writers to express it. 
Thus Plautus makes one say, speaking of the determina- 
tion to get money, <'1 wdU turn myself into a horse-leech, 
and suck out their blood ;” and Cicero, in one of his let- 
ters to Atticus, calls the common people of Rome horse- 
leeches of the treasury. Solomon, having mentioned 
those that devoured the property of the poor as the worst 
of all the p:enerations which he had specified, proceeds to 
state the insatiable cupidity with which they pro.secutcd 
their schemes of rapine and plunder. As the horse-leech 
had two daughters, cruelty and thirst of blood, which can- 
not be satisfied, so the oppres.sor of the poor has two dis- 
positions, rapacity and avarice, wdiich never say they 
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have enough; hut cuntmually demand additional gratifi- 
cations,— Ca^wiei. 

HOBSLEY, (Samuel, D. D.,) a celebrated prelate and 
mathematician, was bom in 1733 j was educated at 
Westminster, and Trinity college, Cambridge : and ' be- 
came curate to his father. After having held the living, 
of Albury, Newington, Thorley, and South WeeW, the 
archdeaconry of St. Alban’s, and prebepds of St. raul & 
and of Gloucester, he was raised, in 17S8, to the see of 
St. David’s, whence, in 1793, he was removed to Roches^ 
ter, and, in 1802, to St. Asaph. For a part of this prefer- 
ment he was indebted to his contro^rsy with Dr. Priestly, 
on the subject of the divinity of Cbnst ; his tracts relating 
tp which he collected and published in an Svo volurM. 
While he was thus rising in the churchy l«e %|s not neg-, 
lectful of science. In 1769, he printed an Sdit»oa,of JUgS- 
Jonius, and in 1775, an edition of Newton’s inlife^ 

4to volumes. From 1773 till the election of Sir, Joseph 
Banks, he was secretary of the Royal societ^f ; when, 
deeming the dignity of the society lessened ^ tne ch<Hpe 
of a man who was imorant of the hiehi^ seienee^, he re^ 
signed his office. Bishop Horsley died jit jSiighlbn, ^ 
1806. He was a very ekxpient preneJ^fi and perform- 
ed all his episcopal duties in. an admU^e mamtier.. 
Besides the works alre^y mentkmed, he produced ifinnf 
others, biblical, theological, classical, and scieitfific^ ^ 

He was the author of << Critical DisqpisiRons on the 
Eighteenth Chapter of Isaiah,’’ 4to ; << Hohdn,' a 
Translation, with Notes,” 4to j a “ Translation of the 
Psalms,” 2 vols. ; “ Biblical Criticisms,” 4 vols. ; Bjw- « 
mons ; Charges ; elementary Treatises on the Mathematics, 
on the Prosodies of the Greek and Latin Languages • and 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions. NjUkoVi Lit. 
Artec. 

Dr. Horsley has been, not inaptly, described as the last 
of the race of episcopal giant!; of the Warburionian school. 
He was a man of an original and poa^rful mind, pf very 
extensive learning, and profound!/ versed in the article 
of ecclesiastical history, of which he gav^*ainple evidence 
in his controversy with Dr. Priestly, while archdededn of 
St. Alban’s. Even Gibbon says, “his spear pierced theSo- 
cinian’s shield. His sermons and critical disquisitions fre- 
quently display a rich fund of theological acumen, and of 
successful illustration of the sacred writings j but his tem» 
per did not exhibit much of the meekness and gentleness 
of his divine Master ; and he was too fond of meddling in po- 
litical discussions, for which he did not escape the censure 
of Mr. Pitt. Jonex^ Chris, Bio g. — Bavenfiort ; Hend. Buck. 

HOSAT ; a prophet or seer, in the time of Manasseh, 
king of Judah, 2 Chron. 33: 19, margin. The Jews are 
of opinion, that Hosai and Isaiah are the same person : 
the LXX take Hosai in a general sense for prophets and 
seers ; the Syriac calls him Hanan j the Arabic Saphan. 
— Cahnet. 

HOSANNA ; “ Save, I beseech thee,” or, “Give sal- 
vation a well-known Jewish form of blessing, Matt. 21: 

9, 15. Mark 11: 9. 10. John 12: 13.— TTafeon. 

H OSE A ; son of Beeri, the first of the minor prophets. 
He is generally considered as a native and inhabitant of 
the kingdom of Israel, and is supposed to have begun 
prophecy about B. C. 800. He exerci.sed his office sixty 
3 'ears ; but it is not known at what periods his different 
prophecies now remaining were delivered. Most of them 
are directed against the people of Israel, whom he re- 
proves and threatens for their idolatry and wickedness, 
and exhorts to repentance, with the greatest earnestness, 
as the only means of averting the evils impending over 
their country . The principal predictions contained in ftiis 
l)ook, are the captivity and dispersion of the kingdom of 
Israel ,• the deliverance of Judah from Sennacherib : the 
present state of the Jews ; their future restoration, and 
ufiion with the Gentiles in the kingdom of the Messiah : 

call of our Savior out of Egypi, and his resurrection 
on the third day . The style of Hosea is peculiarly ob- 
scure j it is sentenUous, concise, and abrupt : the transi- 
tions of persons are sudden ; and the connexive and ad- 
versative particles arc frequently omitted. The prophe- 
cies are in one continued series, without any distinction 
as to the times when they were delivered, or the different 
subjects to which they relate. They are not so clear and 


detailed, as the predictions of those prophets who lived in 
succeeding When, however, we have sunmmnted 

these dlfficumas, we shall see atiundant rpsm to admire 
the force and energ}' auth which this prophet writes, and 
the boldness of the ftgures'^and similitudes .which he Uses. 

4he circumstances recorikd in the third chapter ap- 
pear safficimtly strange to us,^ it may be worth while tb 
addBa:roh,dr%Tott’s aeecmlit of' marriages by €k ^; — 
whjeh a^reitSs with the velaUous^of bfoef travellerU'&to the 
East 2 “ Thgte is omUto kind ^ merrrnge^ Which, sHpulming 
the return t9 y madeif f^et like^fbitei tfie tinik rtf hen ths divorce 
is to i0e fUace. This Cohtradt iscalled tktpin ; and, properly 
speaking, is only an agreement made between the parties 
to UVe stdh during suck a time.** (]^- 

limihdry p. 23 .} It is scarcely po$^hle to ex- 

pect more direct iRuOliWIion the pro|ihet!s*ci^difect than 
tins e^ttract affords. Vfh learn from ft that tMs contract 
is a^ regular form of lujupage, rad that "it is so regarded, 
^erally, in the East j consequjjw^y, such a connexion 
raiihagTeetneut cbiffd give no scandal, in the days of Ho- 
sea, though it would not be justifiable tOid^r Christian 
manners. It may easily be ii»u|ined that thla kind of 
marriage Wa^ Hable to be abusefd : and that it was ^anc- 
edat, and included, iu our Lord’s prohibition of haSly 
divorces, need not be doubted^ll’ctswi ; Calmeu 

HOSPINIAN, (Balvh,) a lesitrned Swiss writer, who 
did eminent service to the Protestant cause, was born at 
Altorf, in 1547, and 'studied at , Zurich, Marpurg, and 
Heidelberg* ‘He was" , settled, in the' ministry, m 1568^ at 
Zurich, obtained the freedom of the city, and was made 
pfovisor of the Abbey school, in 1571. It was here he um 
dertook his great work, a History of Errors of Popery, 
to which he was led by accidentally hearing the landlord 
of a country ale-hopse express the siliy idea that the mo- 
nastic life came immediately from paradise. He publish- 
ed it in six parts, folio, from 1587 to 1602, enlarging each 
succeeding edition, and adding confutations of BelJarmine, 
Baronius, and Gretser.'^ He published besides several 
works, the most important being a History of tiie Jesuits, 
from their origifi to 1619, in which he fully 'exposes the 
abominable* maxims and intrigues of the oMcf. These 
worka gave him the very highest deputation. In 1623, 
his powera of intellect began to fail, and in 1626, be rested 
from his labor, at the age of seventy-nine^— Xftddfefwi, vol. 
ii.443. . ' 

HOSPITALITY ; kindness -execciiied in’ the entertain- 
ment of strangers. This virtud, we find, is explicitly 
commanded by, and makes a part'of the morality of the 
NeW Testament, Indeed, that religion which breathes 
nothing but chatity, and whose tendency is ta expand the 
heart, and call forth the benevolent exertions of mankind, 
must evidently embrace the practice. 

If it be asked, of whom is this required ? it is answered, 
that the principle is required of ah, though the duty itdelf 
can only he practised by thdbe whose circumstances will 
admit of it. ''^Dr. Stennet, in his discourse on this subject, 
(Domestic Duties, ser. lO.yjustly observes, that hospitality 
is a species of charity to which every one is not compe- 
tent. Bat the temper from which it proceeds, I mean a 
humane, generous, benevolent temper, that ought to pre- 
vail in every breast. Some are misefhbly poor, and it is 
not to be expected that their doors sdiould be thrown open 
to entertain strangei^ yet the cottage of the peasant 
may exhibit noMe specimen's of hospitality. Here dis- 
tress has often met with pity, and the persecuted «n asy- 
lum. Nor is there a man whb has a^house to sleep in, 
but may be beneyefient to strangers. But there are per- 
sons of certain characters and stations who are more 
especially obliged to it'; as, partieulUrly, magistrates and 
otners in civil offices, who would forfeit tile esteem of the 
pufitic, and greatly injure their useftilness, were they not 
to observe the rites of hospitality. Ministers also, and 
such Christians e'S are qualified by their particular offices 
in the church, arid their .affluent cireufostances, may be 
eminently useful in this way. The two grand virtues 
which ought to be studied by every one, in order that he 
may have it in 1:^ power to be hospitable, are industry 
and economy. 

But it may be asked again, to whom is this du'Qr to w 
practised! The answer is, to strangers: but here it is 
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necessar^jr to observe, that the term strangers hath tivo 
acceptations. It is to be understood of travellers, or per-* 
sons who come flx)m a distance, and with whom we have 
little or no acquaintance ; and more generally of afl who 
are not of our house, —strangers, as opposed to domestics. 
Hoamtality is especially to be practised to the poor j ^ey 
who^ve no houses of th^^r own, or possess few of ihe 
conveniences of life, should occasionally be invited to our 
houses, and refreshed at pqr tables, Ltike 14: 13, 14. 
Hospitalitf also tnay^be practised to those wiio are of the 
same character and of the s^me commtmiw wlt^ oar- 
selves. As to the vi^tts ojSides of hospitaluy, and the 
manner in which thoy should be rendered, U tathst be 
observed, thUt the entertainments shotihl pldhtiful, 
frugal, and cordial, Gen. 18: 6, 8. John IS: 3. Luke 15: 17. 

The obligations te this duty arise frqpi the htness and 
reasonableness of it brin^ its owh'reward. Acts 20: 
H5. It is expressly commanded by God, Lev. 25: '3!^ 38. 
Luke 16i 19. 14: 13, 14. Roiti. 12. '«eb. 13: 1, 2, 1 Pfet. 
4 : 9. We have many striking cxampics.of hospitality on 
divine record: Abraham, 6Fen. IS: 1, 8- Lot, Gen: 19: 1, 
3. Job. 31; 17, 22. ^iShdnaniite, 2 Kings 4: 8, 10. The 
hospitable man mentioned in^ Jqdges, 19- 10, 21. BaVid, 
2 Sam. 6: Ip. Obadiah, 1 Kings 18: ^^4. KehemiaK, I4eb. 
5: 17, 18, Martha, Luke ItJV 3|. Mary, Matt. 2^ 6; 13. 
The primitive dJhristiafls, Acts 2: 45, 46. Priscilla , and 
Aquila, Acts 18: 26. ' Lydia, Acts 16: 15, dec. dec. 
Lastly, what should lulve a jwwcrful effect oirour minds, 
IS the consideration of divine hdspitatity. God is good to 
all, and nts tender merdes are over all his yofks. His 
sun shines and hujt rain falls on. the evil as. well as the 
good. His very enemies *shmre of his bouhty. He gives 
liberally to all men, ahd ftp^Muids not ; but especially 
we irimuld remember the exceeding riches of his grace, 
in his kindness towards us^ through Christ Jesus^. Let 
us lay all these considerations together, mad tjhen ask our- 
selves whether we can find it in our hearts to be selfish, 
parstmonifius, and inhospitable Buck. 

HOST, (from the Latin hestia, in the church of Rome, 
a.4)ktm or sacnjke;) a name given to the elements used in 
the eucharist, or rather to the consecrated walbr, which 
they pretend to offer up every day, as 4 new host or sacri- 
fice for the sins of mankind. They pay adoration to the 
host upon a falSe presumption that the elements are no 
longer bread and wine, bfit transubstantiated into the real 
body and blood of Cncisi. TSee Transubstawtiation.) 
Pope Gregory IX. firSt decreed a bell to be rung, as a sig- 
nal for the people to betake themselves to the adoration 
of the host. The vessel wherein the hosts are kept i.s 
called the cibory, being a large kind of covered chalice. — 
Hcnd. Buck. 

H0STAG*E^ a person delivered into the baud of ano- 
ther ai^ the security fbr the performance of some engage^ 
meat. Conquered kings or nations often ^ve hostages 
for ^ payment of their tribute, or conriuuance of sub- 
jectioa, 2 Kings 14: 14. — Brown. 

HOTTENTOTS ; the native inhabitants of South Afri- 
ca, who are gross pagans, having no idea of a Supreme 
Being, thou^ they pay a superstitious regard to evil de- 
pious. Their only object of worship worthy of mention, 
IS a peculiar insect, called the Maatu, or walking-leaf, 
ftom Its resemblance to the leaf of a tree in the path-way. 
The Hottentots call H the ChUd of Heaven and^ when 
it alights on any person, consider it as a celcsiiat visitant, 
and a token of great good fortune.*—* WtUiams. 

HOHRS. (See Day j Dial; and Watch.) 

- HOUSE ; a p4ace of raaideace. The puipo^ of a 
house being for forellUig;, and that of tents being the 
same, they are called by one name {betk) in the Hebrew. 
On the same principle, foe tabernacle of God, though only 
a tent, is sonaetimes ca^kd foe tempfo \ that is, the resi- 
dence of God. 

The genera) method 'of building in the East* aiBems to 
have oonthmed the same, foom the cariieat ages, wlfoout 
the least akeratioii or isuprsveiiioift. Large doors, 
eioua ehambera, matbla pavemoutSyCiotsiered courts^ info 
ftmntains sometimes playing in the midst, ase eertdhily 
ccmvenieiMses very wen ada]^ to the circumstances eff 
foe climate, whom the eatUmer heats are geheraUy so in- 
The jcahmsy itfeewise of the people is less apt to 


be alarmed, whilst all the windows open into their respec- 
tive courts, if we except a latticed window or balcony 
drbich sometimes looks into the streets. 

,The streets of the cities, the better to shade them from 
the sun, lire tisually narrow, with sometimes a range of 
shops on each side. If from these we enter inU) one of 
the iwmcipal houses, we shall first pass through a porch 
or gateway, with benches on each side, where the master 
of the receives visits and despatches business ; few 

persons, not even the nearest relations, having a funher 
admission, except upon extraordinary occasions. From 
hence we are reeeiv^ into the court, or quadrangle, which 



lying open to the weather, is, according to the ability of 
the owner, paved with marble, or such matenals as will 
imiUediately carry off the water into the common sewers. 
Tbere is something very analagous betwixt this open 
space in these buildings, and the Implwiumy or Cava Mdi- 
umy of the Romans ; both of them teing alike exposed to 
foe weat^f, and giving light to the house. 

For the accommodation of the guests, the pavement is 
covered with mats or carpets j and as it is secured against 
all interruption from the street, is well adapted to public 
entertainments. It is called, says Dr. Shaw, the middle 
Of the house, and literally answers to the (to meson) the 
midst” of the evangelist, into which the man afflicted with 
the palsy was let down through the ceiling, with his 
conch, before Jesus, Luke 5: 19l Hence, he conjectures 
that our Lord was at this time instructing the people in 
the court of one of the^ houses ; and it is by no means 
improbable, that the quadrangle was to him and his 
a|i^es a fovorlte situation, while they were engaged in 
disclosing the mysteries of redemption. To defend the 
company ftom the scorching sun-beams, or windy 
storm and tempest,” an awning or canopy was expanded 
ttpim ropes from one side of the parapei wall to the other, 
which might be unfolded or folded at pleasure. This is 
the covering which was removed on the occasion above 
referred to; though our translation conveys a different 
idea. The court is for the most part surrounded with a 
cloister, over which, when the house has a number of 
stories, a gallery is erected of the same dimensions with 
the cloister, having a balustrade, or else a piece of 
carved or latticed work, gt^ng round about, to prevent 
people from falling from it into foe court. 

The doors of the inclosure round the house are made 
very small ; but the doors of the houses very large, for the 
purpose of admitting a copious stream of fresh air into 
their apartments. The windows which look into the 
street are very high and narrow, and defended by lattice 
work ; as they are only intended to allow the cloistered 
inmate r peep of what is pas^ng without, while he remains 
concealed behind the casement. This kind of window foe 
ancient Hebrews cgl^ed urt(4<fo, which is the same term 
that they used to express those small openings through 
ufoieh pigeon passed into the davities of the rocks, or 
into tl^ buildntgs wMch were raised for their receptioiu 
Ii%fo ieacri|)^ tim w in Upper Egypt as having 

foe sajm ftmin and dimenskms ; and says expressly, that 
One of foe windows foe bouse in which they lodged, 
and forough which ^ looked into the street, more re- 
sembled a pigeon-hole than any thing else- fj® 
sacred writers mention another kind of window, wnico 
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was large and airy 5 it was called hcHm^ and was lar^e 
enough to admit a person of mature age being cast out 4. 
of it j a punishment which that profligate uroman Jezebel 
suflered by the command of Jehu, the authorized exter- 
minator of her family. These large windows admit the 
light and the breeze into spacious apartments of the same 
length with the court, but which seldom or never commu- 
nicate with one another. 

In the houses of the fashionable and the gay, the lower 
part of the walls is adorned with rich hangings of velvet 
or damask, tinged with the liveliest colors, susp^ded on 
hooks, or taken down at pleasure, Esther U O: The up- 
per part of the walls is adorned with the Inost ingenious 
wreathings and devices, in stucco and The 

ceiling is generally of wainscot, painted art; or 

else thrown into a variety of pannels mih ^paed oakl- 
ings. In the days of Jefetmoh thg jpreplwt, when^^ 
profusion and luxory of m tit: 

height, their chambers were ceied with fiMfrant 
costly wood, and painted with the ric|i«it 
14. The floors of these splendid 
with painted tiles, or slabs of 4he lOttlSfitfbdariwt. 
Plaster of terrace is oftet^' used &t O same puipO |asid 
the floor is always coveised willi carpels^ ^ ote 
most part of the richest tflatcriafe. ‘ j* ^ < « <*>*' - - * 

Upon these carpets, a raUfS of naTlow beda/'cUr;^ 
tresses, is often placed akmgilie sides of the wt|lr 
velvet or damask bolsters, m the ^ease, and^43oiS- 

venience of the company. ID0 t£esa initorioas 
gences the prophets occariohidly baetn to alli^e, 

13: 18. Amos 6: 4. At one end of each chamber is a little 
gallery, raised three or four feet . above the floor, with a 
balustrade in front, to w'hich they jgo up by a few slews. 
Here they place their beds ; a situation frequently allaoed 
to in the Holy Scriptures, Oen. 49: 4. 2 Kii^gs 1? 4, 16. 
Ps. 132: 3. 

The roof of the house is always flat, and often coin- 
posed of branches of wood laid across rude b^ams ; ano^ 
to defend it from the injuries of the weather, io which it 
is peculiarly exposed in the rainy season, it is covert 
with a Strong terrace of plaster. It is surrounded by a 
wall breast high, which lorms the partition with the con- 
tiguous houses, and prevents ohe fuom falling into the* 
street on the one side, or into the court on „the other, 

2 Kings 1: 2. Ibis answers to the battlements . which 
Moses commanded the people of Israel to make for the 
roof of their houses, for the same reason, Deut. 22: 8. 

“ When thou buildest a new house, then thou shaft mafte 
a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring not blood upon 
thine house, if any man fall from thence,’ ' Bent, 22: 8. 
Instead of the parapet wall, some terraces are guarded, 
like the galleries, with balustrades only,. or latticed weyk. 

In Judea, the inhabitants sleep upon the tops of their 
houses during the heats of summer, in arbors made of 
the branches of trees, or in tents of rushes. When B|. 
Pococke was at Tiberias m Galilee, be was entertained by 
the sheik’s steward, and with his company sapped upon 
the lop of the house for coolness, according to their cus- 
tom, and lodged there likewise, in a sort of closet of 
about eight feet square, formed of wicker work, plastered 
round towards the IxJttom, but without any door, each' 
person having his cell. In like manner, the Persians 
take refuge during the day m subterraneous chambers, 

of their housea. 

The houses of the poorer class of people in the East 
are very bad constructions, consisting of mud walls, 
reeds and rushes ; whence they become apt coihparisons 
to the fragility of human life. Niebuhr descriW and 
rep^sents an Arabian hut, in Yemen, composed of 
stakes, and plastered with day. To such a one Jpb wems 
to allude, (chap. 4: 19.) “God putteth no confld^nee in 
his angels : how much less in them who dwell in houses 
of clay, whose foundation is in the dust : who are crushed 
by a moth striking a^mst them !” ke compares^ 


The expression, to dig through houses,” occurs, Job 
24: 16. “ Thieves,” says Mr. Ward, “ in Bengal very fre- 
quently dig through the mud walls, and under the clay 
floors of houees, and, entering unpercetved, plunder them 
while the inhabitants are asleep.” 

. , Our Lord’^ parable nf . the foolish man who buift his 
Imuse on the fond, derives illustration from the fallowing 
passage, in .Wjpir6*s valuable “View of -the Hindoos.” 

The in Bengal build their huts in the dry 

season cm 4lie bads of sand, from* which the river has 
retired When the foins set in, which they orten do very 
suddenly, accompanledf by violent north^wesl winds, tlie 
water pours down in torrents fVpih the mountains. In 
one night mui{iiudes of these huts^ aro^ frequently swept 
awayj^asut the plnKe where they stood ladhe next ‘morning 
undiscoverliblc.”' ’ ► ' . 

Heaven is considered as, the house of Qod : (John. 14: 
2.)^“ In my Father’s house are many manrions where 
we observe a remaritable i]aQplication<^man8ions are great, 
noble, heredi^^ dwellings, among men, abounding with 
conveniences, &o. — “My Father’s house— ..his ordinary 
re^enee — cemtains many of What sons of men esteem 

capital reskl«nceji.--mansio]is.” ^ . 

2. Hpuse is taken for household, or family : “ The Lord 
plagued Pharaoh and bfe house,” Gen. 12; 17. “What 
1$ my house, thajt thod h&t brought me hitherto ?” 2 Sam. 
7: 18. So Joseph was of the hottse of David, .(Luke 1; 27. 
2: 4.) bat.morpcspe^ally he was of his royal lineage, or 
family ; and, as we"c6nceivp, in the‘ direct line or eldest 
branch of the family ; so that he was next of kin to the 
throne, if the government had still continued4n possession 
of the descendants of David. Hot^e if taken for kindred j 
it is a Christian’s duty to provide, fct for ttee of his own 
hou$e, (1 Tim. 5: 8.) his family, hiS relatives . — Caimet ; 
Watson , . *■ ' " 

HOUSEHOLD. (See House.) , . 

HOWARD, (John,) the celebrated phfUanthropist, was 
bom, in 1726, at Hackney, and was. bound apprentice to a 



human ^y and constitution to one of these tWements 
<rf dOT, Iw reason of Us speedy dissolution under any one 
a^dimt of m many to which it is exposed. How^cer- 
tarn to heUlth, strength, fevort a breexe of wind u» 
strong n slwwer rf rain loo heavy, often produces dto^ 
ders draottsh the tenement. 


grocer by bis guar’dians ; but, being possessed of a for- 
tune, he purchased his indentures, and made tw’^o tours on 
the continent ; one uf them for the purpose of viewing the 
ruins of Lisbon. Having lost his first wife; who was 
much older than himself,' and whom he married out of 
gratitude for her attention during sickness, he made a 
second choice in 1758. For several years he resided on 
his estate at Cardingtou, near Bedford, occupied in edi|| 
eating his son, and in executing plans to render comforta- 
ble the-situatiou of his tenants and laborers. Nor was hi^ 
kindness limited to worldly benefits ;*it oxtended to eter- 
nityj watching over their morals^ ^^amd inculcating the 
principles of vital Christianity in their hearta j i« short, 
he was a universal blessing. He had already obtained 
experimenialiy some knowl^e ef a prison, having been 
captured on his return to Lkbon, end eonfined tn France j 
but bis appointment, in 1778, to the ofiloe of high efaeriif 
of Bediord, induced him to look mmse narrowly into the 
subject, Vifo the hope i^amMioratmg the con^ion of the 
captive. Here, then, commenced that philamhropical ca- 
reer which elos^ but with his Hfe. ^ ^otonl}r were all the 
pxiseiis of his own cemntry repeatedly visited^ but, in 
seyqral joutneys, he examined minrUely these of the con- 
tiaent, “ to rei»«mber#<as lir. Burke beowtifully express^ 
it) the forgotten, to aUend<*to the neglected^ to visit the 
forsaken, a^d^ toeoumre and eolliftfr the distresses of aft 
men in all countries.” . His glorious oouiae wes^ter^'- 
nated, by fever, at Chersoh, in Russia, Januhry 20, 1790* 

J 
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The humanity and the benevolence of a man, who, at 
the eotpense of thirty thouyaud pounds; travelled between 
fifty and sixty thousand miles, enduring the fhtigues, ami 
dangers, and changes of heat an<l cold, rain and snoWy is 
indeed aboye all praise. Yet it was unstained by pride. 
The love of 'jChrisi.wdiich ruled liis heart in life, led hiun 
to request thatfio other inscription might bejput unhhs 
grave than this : “ Christ is my hope.” 

wrote the State of the Prisons in England and 
Wales j and an Account of the princi^l Laxarettos im 
Europe. See Itis Lifey hy /. ®. Brmny Bug I ^ the Imur 
Tempte — ; Jmez' Qlme, Bi&g* - *: 

HOWE, ^OHN, A. M.,) was fcorn at Lougborough^ in 
the year. lOT. Hiy father was miinister of Jhat placa, 
who, having Ipst his benefice for ssroug. attachment to the 
Pnriians, scuttled in Lancashire. There his son acquired 
his classical knowledge, and yfa» sent early to Cambridg#! 
AAer continuing some y^ars in that university, ^nd taking 
his first degree, he removed to Oxford ; where he rileuie 
(’onsiderable progress iniiter^ture, obtained. th#’»degrce of 
master of arts^ and was then fellow of Magdalen 

college, Oxford after tsjJkUg his s^jcond degree, he 
was ordaiqed by Mi:, Herle, of ^^jiiwick, oemi^ted by* the 
ministers of the chapels -in thid^vdin^ .extensive parish. 
The field of mipistenil labor, to whieii he to* 

moved; was Gi^eat Torringtoii, in DeW»n - hb eminent 
service.^ were crowned with eoiunderabl^ s^ess. Buei* 
ness calling him ui^jondon, he had the- ctiriosHy to gfo to 
the chapel at Whitehall. * Cppmwell observing hnn»thodg\rt 
that he eaw scimethiug extraordinary in him^ and after 
hearing him tw® or three times, insisterl 'that Mr^ Howe 
shi^uld come to WhitehaU, and be hi« domestic diaplain. 
With very greeX-telucthnce he waacompelledto gratify a 
man who would htivc his own Way ; as Howe felt Uiai it 
(lid not appear disinterested sh to act. Such, howevoiv 
really was his disinterestedness, that ^nCe^ when he yms 
applying for a favor, the* Protector said, Howe, you 

often come to toe in behaW of others, hit you never, have 
askiid one benefit for ^^onr own Xaasily ; bow comes it 
that you do not rather seek to advance their interest V* 

He was a man of unalthrable fidelity,, and nothing could 
muve him from the path of duty. After Cromwell’ .s death, 
he continued gbont three mooths'in the service “of his son 
Richard, and then returned 4o hts old people atZTorring* 
ton, and labored among fehem till the act oL Uniformity 
passed. Soon after the restoration, he was • uniustly 
ac(’used of having uttered something seditious, ' if not 
treasonable, in his .<ermofi ; hut by the testimony of more 
than tM^enty of his most judiciou.5 hearers, he w^as cleared 
froiq the malicious charge. Nothing, however, could free 
him from the efl'ect^ of the Bartholomew act^ and he 
retired from the station of a parish minister tp be a si- 
lenced non-conformist. * . ^ 

He was now ctopelled to steal opportunities of useful* 
nesa, and to preaeh the gospel in secret. For severai 
vprs he was an itinerant preacher in the luibitalions of 
his friends. Seeing no prospect of extensive ttsqftilness at 
home, he acceptM an offer from lord Maxatene, to be his 
chaplain ; and in the year 1071, went ov«r with his fa- 
mily to Ireland, 'f'he mansion of his patron was ur the 
neighborhood of Antrim. There Mr. Howe statedly 
naied in the church of th^ city, and was adnQiftted into 
the churches in the neighboring towns. 

From this situation he Was, in the year 1675, called to 
he pastor of a- church, formed of p^ons whokad belonged 
to his congregation ; and he returned to London to exer* 
vise the pflice of the ministry. For ten years he labored 
with extraordinary aecepfo.nce. ip the service of his people, 
an^g whoih were not a lew eminently distinguished, not 
only for their p|iety, 'pm. their ialenta, their education, and 
their respectebility fo social 
In the year 1665, he eoinpHed with an invitation froth 
lord Whimon, ao^avel with him to the continent ; and 
after visiting many ^foreign parts, as it was stiti unsafe for 
him to return to Englemd, he took up his residenoh at 
Utrecht, and oontiiMted^hereiNMne iiime, greatly respected 
by all ranks of people, preaching statedly at hie owji 
bquse, and fV^, neatly in the English church. In the year 
1687, when king tlaDiee afforded to the dissenters in Eng- 
land Booie enlarged toleration, Mr. Howe return^ with 


pleasure to his flock, and took thi* benefit of the indul- 
gence. After the revolution, Mr. Howe continued tc labor 
among his jieople in Silver slrcei, who are siud to have 
beep A- society* peculiarly select. He took an active part 
in every thin^J nelating to the cODccrns of leligion -, and 
eyer appeared the iiowerful advocate of inith, ot piety, of 
moderation, and liberality. In every part ot his conduct, 
his entire devoicdiiess to, the service of God slioue forth ; 
and in the end, he exhibited the resemblance of the sun 
in a summer evening^ selling in mildness of glory. He 
died on the 2tl of Ap»!, 1705, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age. 

Mr. IIow«’s person was the index of his mind. He was 
above the commeo si/e ; llK*re was a dignity in his coun- 
tenance, and homeihing unusually great and venerable in 
his whole daportjrpemt, Huf talents were of the highe.si 
order. . nppltcaUon to stmly was c1o;m; and unremit- 
ting his faculties, were roused with their utmost 
energi^ -in. order to nttam every branch of knowledge 
which could- conduce to improve, and. aid the researches 
and punsirits of a divine. 

^XJnBl^giTed xind exalted piety^ Idled the no\t\ of John 
Howe ; tjie greaX end ef his life was to please God, and to 
advance his glory ; and it would »ot be easy to find a man 
equal to Mm in universal benevolence, and in that punty 
aud humility which adorn the Christian character. He 
had his sentiments as to lesser points in religion, and as 
to .church govermnent j he acted according to his own 
judgment, and^'t->uld be guided by no other man’s opinion. 
Blit his soul appears to have been filled wuii the great 
things of Christianity, and uilh them alone. His works, 
in the estimation of the public, have deserved a high place 
in the theological library. They have lately been C( llcctcd 
into eight octavo volumes, and published, in both the 
demy^and royal size, wUh his Life prefixed ; also in one 
royal octavo volume.— Ja/wi’ Ckm. Bwg. 

HUGUENOTS ; a term of uncertain origin, which w’as 
giyen,' by way of contempt to the French Protestants. 
Though Francis I. used every eflfort to prevent the princi- 
ples of the Reformation from spreading in Fiance, and 
persecuted the Calvinists, by whom they were most zea- 
lously propagated, yet they took root, ia the same yiropor- 
tion as they were attempted to be suppressed. The perse- 
cuiione of such as professed them, w’ere frequently most 
cruel aud bloody \ owing to the cupidity of certain parti 's 
at court, who thought to enrich themselve.s by seizing on 
fhe estates of the hereiias. Under Francis H. the Iliigno- 
nots were made a hand-ball to gratify the poliucnl intrigues 
of the day./ They were dreadfully haruvssed by the princes 
ef the house of Guise, through whose influence a chamber 
of parliament established, called the burning rhnmherj 
the. duty of which was to convict and bnrii heretics. 
Still they suffered in a most exemplary m.aiiner; and 
would not have thought of a rebellion, bad they not been 
encouraged to it, in 1560, by a pwnce of the bfood, Louis 
of Coiidd, to whom they leagued themselves, having 
pi’eviously consulted lawyers and Iheologiaus, both in 
France and Germany, as to the legality of such a measure. 
In pursuance of their plan, it w^as determined, that on an 
appointed day, a certain number of Calvinists should appear 
before the king at Blois, to present a petition for the free 
exerdse of their religion ; and in case this request was 
denied, as it was foreseen it would be, a chosen land pf 
armed Protestants were to make themselves masters or 
the city at Blois, seize the Guises, and compel the king to 
name the prince of Uondd regeiit of the realm. Xhe plot, 
however, was betrayed, and most of the armed conspira- 
tews were executed <xr imprisoned. The contest between 
the tvi»o parties became yet more violent, in the reign of 
Charles IX., but, ftom motives of poliev, the Protestants 
were allowed the privilege of toleration, chiefly owing to 
the influence of the qn^u mother j but her instability and 
jn^guesji at last, only rendered their case the raoie deplo- 
rable^ andpreduced the horrible St. Bartholomew massa- 
cre, m 1572; «(See ^JBARVfHOLOMEw’s Day.) After manv 
straggly, 'fttey Jmd thedr civil rights secured to them 
under Hknry IV., by the edict of Nantes, in l.W, which 
gave claims with the Catholics to all offices 

nnd dtg^iities, and left them in possession of the fortresses 
which had Bmh ceded to them. In the reign of Louis 
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XIII, they were again molested) again to<)k to arms, bat 
were again worsted, and ultimately obliged to surrender 
oil their strong holds. They were now left at the mercy 
of the monarch*, but were not disturbed tiM Louis XIV., 
led on by his confessor and Madame de« Maintenon, was 
induced to persecute them, with a view to bring them 
back to the true church. In 16bl, he deiwrived them of 
most of their civil rights, and sent large bodies of dra- 
goons into the provinces to compef them to retiounne their 
principles. Though the frontiers were vigilantly guarded, 
upwards of five hundred thousand Ilugtienots made 
their escape to Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and 
England. Supposing them cither to be extirfiited or Con- 
verted to Catholicism, Louis revoked The edict, 6f Ngtttes 
in 1685. Smrh that time, at which thhre wer^ still bilf a 
million of them in France, they have alternately bnjoj^ed 
repose, and been the aubf^ts of alarm and peiTsocution. 
In 1746, they ventured to appear jfmtdmiy in J^ngiiedoc 
and Dauphiny ; and as the prince^ of toteratl^ and 
general liberty matured, they graduaiily recovered their 
place in society, till at last the revoltrtion placed tHenr. on 
the same footing with their fellow-c^fesens. ‘ The tMdes, 
attended with bloodshed, which occurred at Niame«‘;*sebn 
after the restoration, were merely accidental, and V^Cre 
suppressed by the judicious measures of government.--^ 
Iffiid. Buck. 

HUMANITARIANS ] those who believe in the s{iri|^e 
humanity of Christ, or thaHie was nothing moffe than a 
mefe man, bom according to the usual course of nature, 
and who lived and died according to the otsdinary 
circumstances of mankind. (See Socinians.) — Beni. 
Burk. ‘ ' * 

HUMANITY ; the exercise of the social and benevo- 
lent virtues ; a fellow-feeling for the distre.ssen of another. 
It IS properly called humanity, becautie there is liftle or 
nothing of it m brutes. The social afiectiobs are'eon- 
ceived by alt to be more refined than the selfish. Sym- 
pathy and humanity are universally esteemed ilie finest 
temper of mind ; arid for that reason the pretence of the 
social affections in the progress of society is held to be a. 
refinement of our nature. Knhne's El. of Ont.^ p. 104, 
vol. i. ; Hohinum^s Sermon on ChrisHamiy a System of Hu- 
manity ; Prattle Pom on Humanity. — Hend. Suelt. 

HUMANITY OF CHRIST, is bis poshessTiiig a trae 
human body, and a true human ftoul, and which he as- 
sumed for the purpose of rendering his mediation effectual 
to our salvation, (See Jesos Christ.) — Hend.HK^.^ 

HUMANITY, (Sinful ;) a icrm^recently introduced by 
Mr. Irving, late of the Scotch church, London, in itfew^ce 
to the human nature of our Lord ; respecting which* he 
maintains, in opposition to the express statements of 
Scripture, that it possessed sinful properties, di.spOsitions, 
and inclinations, till the period of his re.s«rrectiotf ; when, 
having condemned sin in his flesh, he entered into gkiry 
in flesh free from sin, and consequently free from death 
and corruption.— FToid. Buck. 

HUMILIATION OF CHRIST, is that state of mean- 
ness and distress to which he voluntarily descended for 
the purpose of executing his mediatorial woi^t* This 
appears, 1. In his birth. He was born of a woman^B. 
sinful woman ; though he was without sin, Gal. 4: 4. A 
poor woman, Luke 2: 7, 24. In a poor country village, 
John 1: 46. In a stable, an abject place. Of a nature 
subject to infirmities, (Heb. 2: 9.) hunger, thirst, weari- 
ness, pain, Arc. 2. In his circumstanoes :-^aid in a man- 
ger when he was born ; lived in obscurity for a long time j 
probably worked at the trade of a carpenter j had not a 
place where to lay his head ; and was oppressed with po- 
verty while he went about preaching the gospel. 3, It 
appeared in his reputation : — ^he was loaded witn the most 
abusive railing and calumny ; (ts. 53.) the most false ac- 
cusations ; (Matt. 26: 59, 67.) and the most Ignotninions 
ridicule ; Ps. 22: 6. Matt. 22: 68. John 7: 35. 4. In his 
soul he was often tempted •, (Matt. 4: 1, Acc. 2: 17, IR. 
4: 15.) grieved wiih the reproaches cast on himtelf, aifd 
with the sins and miseries of others ; (Heb. 12: 3. Matt. 
11: 10, John 11: 35.) was burdened with the hidings of 
Father’s face, and the fears and impressions of his 
wTath, Fs. 22: 1. Luke 22: 43. Heb. 5: 7. 5. In hisdeaWt.* 
i«H 9 C 0 Urged, mwiied with thorns, received gfili and vine- 


gar to drink, and was crucified between two thieves, Luke 
23. John 19. Mark 15: 24, 25. 6 . In his Anriof .“---not only 
was he born in another man^s hbuse, but he was buried in 
another man’s tocnb: for he had no tomb of his own, or 
family vault to be mterred in, Isa. 53; 10, #d«. Matt.r 13; 
46. The humiliation of Christ was neccsse^, 1. To exe- 
cute*the oorpoee of God, and covenant engagements of 
Christ, Acts 2: 23, 24. Ps. 40; 6 , 7, 8 . 2. To Mill the 

fnanllbid e 3 »d^predictionS of 0ie Old Testament. 3. 
To satisfy the broken law ^JGod, sad procure eternal re- 
demption for «w, Is. 53; Hen. 9: 12, !5. 4. To leave us an 
unSpotted pattern of hofiness and patience under sufiSerihg. 

iSermons ; Body ^ Dmnity^ p. 0(S. y^. ii. j 
BfoUeyi^t H^alural mtd JStmMed JteHpodi p.J^; HUgley's 
Body of jBNwisi/y.iiu. 48 j MaclatMt Smmu ; W6rks of 
vol. ili.— Head. Buck. * ' ' 

* 2 IUMILITY ; a lovely disposition of mind, vd&erein & 
petAon has a law opiniaif of h^eaielf in comparison with 
Ood and good men.. It is a branch of interaaf worship, 
or of eXpafimeatal religicm tmd godlmeua. It is the^eflect 
of divine ^ace operalmg .oii fh^soul, and always chfrac- 
terizes the trtie^ristianr -^he heathen philosophers were 
sO; little adaMnted wjtl^hr virtue^ that they bad no name 
for wlakt they i^cKiX by . the word we use, was mean- 
ness and baeeness ^mind^. 

To eoafidey^s a ^le more partMariy, it may 
be'^observw, 1 % Dhat hUmilkydoes not oblige a man to 
^ong l^fh or Himself, enlertkiiung^a meaner or 
worseoptnloiroif himself than he* deserves* 2. Nor does it 
dblige a mao, right or wron^, to give every body else the 
preference to himself. A wise man ^cannot beiieve him- 
self mfhrior to the ignorant maltitt^e ; nor4be virtuous 
matt thaf he is not so gbod as those whuee lives ore vi- 
«ioos< 3. Nor does it ofa^ge a man to., treat himsdf with 
contempt in his w'ords or actions r it looks moth like affec- 
tation than humility,, a^hen a man $ays such things in his 
own dispraise fs others kno\^ or he himself believes, <o 
be fhlse ; and it fs plain, also, that this is often done-merely 
as a bait to catch the praises* of others. 

Humility consists, In not attriboting to ourselves any 
excellence or goad which we have not. *2r In not over- 
rating any thmg we do. 3. In not tedriug an immoderate 
delight in' ourselves.' 4. Ih nfit >.assufnin)g hoore of the 
praiM of a quality or actldn than belongs tfl us. 5. fn an 
mwi^d sense of our many ittBperfeclions and sins. 6. In 
ascribing aU we have and are tcT the grace of God. 

True huimlity-wiH express itself, 1. By the modesty of 
our appearance. • The humble mlm will consider his age, 
ahili ties, character^ fn nefion , Acc., and act accordin gly . 2 . 
By the modezty o(our parauits. We shall not aim atatiy 
twng above our 'strength, but prefer a good to a great 
name. 3. It will express itself by the modesty of our 
conversation and 'behavior ; vre shrill not be loquacious, 
obstinate', forward, envtoiiSj discontented, or atnbitioas. 

Tbeadrantagesof humility are numeroas : 1 . It is well- 
pleasing toGod? I Fet. 3: 4. ^ 2. It hao great influence on 
u« in tlm parirntnaoce of all other duties, praying, hearing, 
converse, AcC. ' 3. It indicates that mdre grace shall be 
given, "James 4; 6 ., Ps. 25; 9. 4. ft praserves the soul in 
great tranquillity and contentmeirt, Ps. 69; 32, 33. 5. It 
makes u^ j^tient and resigned under affiictions, Job 1:22. 
fr. It enables us'to exercise moderation in every thing. 

To obtain this excellent spiril, we shduld remember, 1. 
The example of Christ, Phil, 2: 6 , 7, 6 . 2 , That heaven 
is a place *(€ humility, B4v. 5:.8. S, That our sins are 
Bumeroini, and deserve the greatest ptmishment, Lam. 3: 
39. 4. That humility is the wm to honor, Prihr. 16: 18. 
5. That the greatest promises it good, are made to the 
humble, Isa. 57: 15. 56: 2. 1 Pet. Si 5: PS. Wi 6 . Matt. 
5: 5. , Grwe’r Mbv. PJWI., vol. ji. p. 2* j Christian 

Temper, vol. i. ser. 1 : WaOt m ; Bdxter^s Chris- 

Urn JXfeaoryf ved, i. p. 4^6; Haleys Ciiit., p. UO 5 GiUs 
Body of IHo., voL iR. p. J51 ; Wedhoidt SermnsAv. ser. 3 } 
BmigMt fMoyyi i&eri# ironi,> Works of mert mi 

^mnd.Buek " . * . 

HUNGBB. after Jesus and his right* 

eonsness is called hsinger j bow it pains snon till the bjess* 
ings desirbd are^o^nOdl Matt* ifc 6. Luke It 53. Su^ 
as feed on Christ fmer hmger nor thirst ; ftttding emou^ tn 
him, they never desire any thing dse as the chief pornoa 
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of their soul) John 5: 35. A manh strength is hungtr-bUten 
wlten it dcca5s for wont of food, Job 18; 12.— 

HUNTES, (Hsney, D. U. •) an eloquent Presbyterian 
divine, born at Oulross, in Perth^re, in 1741. At the 
age of thirteehTie t^s sent to the university of Edinburghi. 
where his literary acquirements were such) that when but 
seventeen he l^ecnme tutor to a gentleman who was af- 
terwards 6ne oT the lords of the session. Thq Illness and 
death of his father having presented him from retaining 
that situation^ nejttac^emed ^ of the same' descrip 
tion in the Jiamily of lord Bahdonald. at Oufross 
Tn 1764, lie obtained a license to preach, and in 176f, Hvm 
ordained minister of Sotttb Leith. In 1771, he removed 
to Lon^don, to^come pastor to, the; Scottish congregation- 
at London Wem : and about thh sanie time, he war admit- 
ted to the dte^e of dbfetor in diviniy by the university of 
Edinburgh;^ His most popmlar literary production, ^the 
'' Sacred Biography,” a teries m 4scourses on the lives ef 
the most eminent persdbs mentioned in the Bible, ,was 
commenced in 1783, and vr^as subsequently extended to 
seVen volumes, octavo. Xhtring the progress ot thi$Vork, 
Dr. Hunter became a t^vert tp the physiojgfnomical sys- 
tem of Lavater, and in 1787 hq ihade ^lyi^t to Swifiter- 
land, for the purpose of procyifig iqlifflighice from the 
author, preparaior/ to ah English ^translatten of.Ms.wdiJts, 
which be executed and published,, with spl^diJl^ graj^ic 
illastralion^, by Mr. Thomas il^oJlo^lray, the eugrayer. - In 
] 790, he was chosen secretary to Jthe cdurespouding 
of the Society for Propagatiar Christian :Kim:^i^ied^e in the 
Highlands of Scotland, fu 1795, he published “ Sermons^ 
preached on various dccasions,” to which were spblpined 
Illustrative Me'moifs and' Anecdotea*, and in 1796, ap- 
peared' his'*^^ Lectures on the Evidences of Cbristmnity,” 
in conjunction with thoSe of the ftav. John Fell. He died 
at Bristol hot wells, October 27, 1802. 

Besides Ws original literary performances, he translatc4 
from the French, Eujer’s Letters on Natural Philosophy, 
two volumes j St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature, four vo- 
lumes; a volume of Saurin’s Sermons, addifional to those 
translated by* Mr. Robinson; Sonnihi’s' Travels, tyro vo- 
lumes ; and Castera’s Memoirs of Catharine the Second 
of iiusMa, two volumes. Two’.volumes of his Sermons, 
dec , with a biogr^hicaf memoir, were published posthu- 
mously. Aikin's Cfen. Biogs — J<mes’ Chns. Blog. 

HUNTING. Hunting is a kind of apprenticeship to 
war, and an imitation of the hazards and occurrences of 
the chase. Nimrod w^as a mighty hunter (persecutor) 
before God, Gen. 10. 9. He wqs a warrior, a conqueror, 
ii tyrant, who subdued free people, and who put to death 
those who would not submit to his dominion. The pro- 
phets sometimes depict war under the idea of hunting: “I 
will send for many hunters,” says Jeremiah, and they 
shall hunt them from every mountain, and from every hill, 
nnd out of the holes of the rocks,” ch,.16; 16, He speaks 
of the Chaldeans, or Persians, w^o hunted or subdued the 
Jews, and held tnem under their dominion — CalnuRt.' 

HUNTINdbON. (Countess of,>the founder of the de- 
nomination^ of Christians bearing her name, was the 
tlaughter of 'Wy^l^ton, earl of Ferrers, and was born 
August 24, 1707. When very young, her mind was im- 
pressed with the in^rtance or religion, and she frequently 
u'tired to her chnm^r to supplicate the favor and blessing 
of God. At the, age of twenty-one she was married to 
Theophilus, qarl of Huntingdon, pid was thus connected 
with a family distinguished alike for piety and respccta- 
l)ility. ^She attended on the ministry of the celebrated 
George Whitfteld ; and although lord Huntingdon enter- 
tained different opinions, he did not oppose such attend- 
ance, deeming the rights of conscience as sacred jind una- 
lienable. To Mr. Whitfield she was particularly attached, 
and Warmly supported the erection of chapels, and the 
difiusiem of those princij^s and opinions which he pro- 
fessed and inculcated. 

Lady Huntingdon, aAer the death of lord Huntingdoni 
devoted a ^eat part of her large property to the building 
of dhapels in London and throughout Wales ; and for the 
supply of which she first confined herself to the minister! 
of the eslablished churdi, as her preachers, m^y of whom 
accepted her invitation, gihd labored in the places which 
she had opened ; but finding that the ministers, who be- 


fore labored for her, were unequal to the task, she deter- 
mined on erecting a college in South Wales, for the pur- 
^e of providing, successively, able and pious teachers. 
That college, and an accompanying chapel, m the panah 
of Talgarth, in Brecknockshire, was erected iu the year 
1769< From that seminary many students emanated, not 
indeed telebcated for their learning, but many of them 
for their piety and devotedness to God. They were uine- 
rantT-rqoired from congregation to congregation, in an 
esta^liis^d, rotation ; and she alone maintained a corre- 
spondence with them, by which she regulated and provided 
a constant supply. 

In 176^ she erected a chapel at Tunbridge Wells ; and 
a large building at Spa-fields, London, called the Pantheon, 
winch had been erected for the entertainment of parties 
of^easure, especially x>a the Sabbath day, she purchased 
for religious worship, and it was first opened in the year 
17'i7. . In that chapel, the Rev. Herbert Jones and Wil- 
liam Taylor officiated as clergymen ; and as some aiteta- 
tion^ had been made by the countess in the liturgy, al- 
thouj^hi^e Episcopalian mode of worship was used, a suit 
was instiCutee against them, by the minister of the ^larish 
of Llerkepwell, in the consistorial court of the bishop of 
London. That court determined, that if they procccfled 
in preaching there any longer, they should be expelled 
fVom the church. The threatened expulsion did not inti- 
midate them ; and they, with several other clergymen, 
seceded from the establishment, and pul theihselves under 
ihp protection of the lolcraiion act. Those clergymen 
drew up, and subscribed the Confession of Faith, which 
wa.s afterwards signed by all the ministers of her la- 
dj^sltip’s connexion, and by candidates for ordination. 
The first six were ordained at Spa-fields chapel, in 1783. 
-Some years afterwards, she purchased another large place 
in Whitechapel! which had been intended for a theatre, 
but which, with a few ^ieralioti.s, she converted into a 
place of Worship, and which is now called Sion cliaix^l. 

The companions of lady Huntingdon, for many years, 
were Miss Scutt and lady Ann Erskine, a ho co-operated 
with her for several years in all her exertions. Noiu^iih- 
stanciing the prodigious efibrts of thus lady, she lived to 
the agq of eighty-four, and died at her house in Spa-fields, 
on June 17, 1791 : her body was buried m the family 
vault, at Ashby de la Zouch, m Leicestershire. The semi- 
nary in Wales ceased at her death, the lease being just 
expired ; but a new college has been erected at Che.shuni, 
in Hertfordshire, in whkh a number of students are yearly 
educated, Tbe temper of lady Huntingdon was 'warm 
and sanguine ; her ^edilections and prejudices were too 
hastily adopted, and she therefore frequently formed con- 
clusions not correspondent with truth and wisdom. Not- 
withstanding such failings, she was distinguished for a 
fervent zeal to propagate the gospel of Jesus Christ ; and 
multitudes have, doubtless, through her instrumentality, 
been oouverted. — Hend. Buck. 

HUNTINGDON, (William, S. S., Sinner Saved ;) a no- 
torious Antinomian preacher in London, towardb the end 
of tbe eighteenth century. He was the son of a fanner’s 
laborer in Ki'nt, and passed the early part of his life iu 
jneniaf service, and in the occupation of a coal-heaver. 
Having been reclaimed from dissipated and irreligious 
courses, he became a zealous preacher; and, though a 
man of little education, he possessed considerable natural 
talent, and soon succeeded in drawing together a large 
body of followers; to whom, in the most familiar and 
popular, but frequently in the most absurd, eccentric, 
and unwarrantable manner, be expounded Uie Scrip- 
tures; crying down aH other ministers as unsound in the 
faith, ana exalting his own system as the paragon of gos- 
pel divinity-. TravelUng throughout the country, he col- 
lected disciples wherever he wentj and there still exist a 
ccmsidmble number of chapels, especially in Sussex, in 
which his Antinomian tenets continue to be taught. Aficr 
having lost., his first wife by death, Mr. Huntingtlon mar- 
ried the wealthy relict of Sir James Saunderson, a J.^ndon 
aldcrraanj and passed die latter part of his life in affluence. 
His pubhe^ofte are very numerous, and some of them 
contain ciJMctpus details relative to his personal history and 
experieiice.^jrstid. Riieft. 

HUNTiNGtON, (Joseph, D. D.,) minister of Coventry, 
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Connecticut, was graduated at Yale college, in 1762, and somewhat loo stthservient a nature) led him to attack Dr. 
died in the year He is are!) known os the author of Jortm in a pamphlet. He also wrote a htognmhieal 

a work, entitled, “ Calvinism Improved, or the Gospel Ih MceSch of Warbuftoii, edited an edition of his writings, 
lustrated as a System of real Grace, issuing in the Salva- and published a Tolnme of^his Correi^poncdenGe*-^Dao€n- 
lion of all Men,” which was published, after his death, in porf. 

1796. It was answered, m the same year, by Dr. {Strong. ' HUSBAND, (Ditties of.) (See hlsainAas State.) 
Setting out with the grand error of an absolute decree of HUSBANDMAN ;nne whose profession, and lalmr is to 
sin, and the consequent denial of human responaibleness, cultivate earth ; to d^e^ it, to render it fert&e, and 
Dr. Huntington founds his argumehrfor univeitud salva* genetnlty to mjMiagn H. *. This “is the mostnobM, as well 
tion on another error in regard to the atonetneni df CJhtSst, Us the roost iM^cient of aB fiofessiotui ; it was begun by 
which, he thought, included the endurance of ^ tl^ pu- Ada|i% rfsun^ by Nqah,,an^ has been tdways thj? most 
nishmeiii threatened ibe sipner, and thus a aaitsfactiaa of comfortable sftUte of jhuman life. . (See Aoatcm-TujiE.) 
the law, so that all sinful men are rcleas^ fromats curse. ' God if compared to a bnkbandman ; (John 15: 1. 1 Cor. 
Hence he says, by a wild^perversioii of the plain language 3 j 9.) and ^ simile of, carefutty cultivated, or of a 
of Scripture, that sinners, “ m their jpre/y, wcffrj ’hr vineyard carefully dres^d, .is often., used ^he gacred 

tute, i. e. in ChrisSl, the Head of every man, go away into writings-— . ' > 

ptf/iwAwe/zf, in a true gospel sense. In him4h£y -HUSBANDRY. (See AoKtcoxTVRE.) , • 
sutfer infinite punishment, i. erhe suffers for them, in their HUSHAI, the Archite, Dayid'ft friend, 2 Sam. |5: 32, 
room and stead.” By another strange perverslion, ypvolt- dcC. - Hushai, by defeating the counsel of Ahilhoplielj and 
mg (0 common sense, be represents that in the diyof gaining time» for David, to whom he .sent advices, was the 
judgment, not men ’*of all nations, but ‘‘ cliaracteas+^all oaqse of Ahithophel’s suidde, b»d of Absalom’s nuscar- 
be separated one from another, as a shepherd Ahrideftb the rMiK, ch. l'6:. J6— 19, 18: 5^ &:c,— CahweT. 
sheep from the goats.” *‘The character of sinnets was /) sheBs, ns of peas or beans, 

always at God’s loft hand, and always mmU be.” In the TheprodAgal son, ojmressed ^ want,'ap(l pinched by hun- 
re-surrecfion, he maintains that our sins will arise, the gef^i^ri^p ftTedqn thehnSKS g^yen to the hogs, Luke 15: 
holy voice of the law,” and that this will be the only resur- Ifh '-'TlietiifoSt leafbrid^int^preUirs ^are of c^inion, that 
roction to condemnation and everlasting shame and con; the Gr^eek word aigpifies ca-fiob-beans, ^ther fruit of a tree 
tempt, while all men will arise to everlasting bfc. "It Is of tJie saw^name. Thevd was ^ sort of wine or liquor 
by such strange departure from Scripture and common much useijn-* Syria drawn frehijt, and the leds of it were 
sense, that error is built up and miserable men arc de^ to the bogs. The Greeks and Latins both name 

iuded.— A//cra. ca rob-beafts CfWw / and Tliny, as wgH^as the Vulgatfe, 

IfUNTlNGTON, (Joshua,) minister of Boston, soa of calls them Siliqua. This fruit is common in Talustine, 
the excellent Gen. Hiimmglon. of New London, (Conn.,) Greece, Italy, Provence, and Barbary : it'is suffered to 
W'as born January 31, 1786, and graduated at Yale college, ripen and grow dry on The tree f the poor eat it, and cattle 
in 1804. Duiing a revival, in 1802, Iw became pious. He afe fhttened wuh it. Tne tree is of a middle size, full of 
wa.s ordained colleague with Dr. Ecklcy, May 18, iSOS, branches, and abounding wdth round leaves, an inch or 
and on his return from a journey for his health to" Canada, two in diameter. The blossoms kVe little red dusters, 
died ni Groton, September 11. 1819, aged thirty-three. He with abundance of yellownsh stalks. The fruits are flat 
was a Very faithful and useful minister, and an humblfe, pods, fropa half a foot to fourteen inches long, and an inch 
disinterested, excellent Chri.stiau. When, in his sickness, and a half broad ; they are brown at the top, sometimes 
told that he vras about to meet his father, he replied, crooked, composed of t wo husks, separated by membra^s 
“Yes; it will be a glorious meeting.” He publisiionMe- into several cells, and containii^ flat seeds, something 
moirs of the Life of Abigail Waters, 1817. Parwjilist^ xv'i. likv* those of cassia. ‘The substance of those husks is 
52\t— 535 — AUm. filled with a sweetish, honcy-Uke kind oY juice, not unlike 

HUNTINGTON, (Susan,) wife of the preceding, the that of the pith of cassia. In all probability its crooked 
daughler of Achilles Mansfield, minister oi Killingworth, figure occa.sioned its being calird in Greek Kerattaj which 
C<iiiMectieiu, was born January 27, §791. At the hflfU of signifies liitie farms.-- Calmet. 

si.\tcen she made a profession of religion. She was^mar- HUSS, fJimx,) the celebrated Bohemian reformer, was 
ned May 18, 1809, After surviving her husband four born near Prague, in Bohemia, about the year 1376, nt a 
ypfirs, slie died in Boston, December 4, 1823, aged thirty- village called Hussinez, upon the borders of the Black 
two. Her four survivingchildren have become partakers forest. His parents were not affluent, but his father paid 
of the same grace, in which their parents rejoiced. great attention to bis education, which he Improved by 

Mr.s Huntington was a very intelligent and remarkably his strong mtmtal capacities, and by close application to 
pious woman. She wrote a letter to a friend recovered his .studies in the university of Prague, where he obtained 
from sickness, which is tract No. 88 of the Amdlrican the degree of bachelor of arts in J393, master of arts in 
Tract society, and the story of Little Lucy. Her Memoirs 1395, and bachelor in divinity in 1408. Dufkig the course 
by B. B. Wisner, with an iutroduciory essay and p^ra of hi» university honors^ he obtained also a benefice, 
by .lames Montgomer)”, were published, third edition, John Mulheym, a person of large fortune in Prague. 
1829, containing her letters, journal, and some pieces of erected a chapel, k'hioh he called Bcthleliem.; and, having 
poetry. F-ivc" editions have been published in Scotland, amply endowed it, appoint^ Huss ,as minister. HuhS 
— AHr’.u. ► was at this lime a CathoUa. The opinipns of Wicklifl’e, 

HUR, son of Caleb, of Esron, and, according to Jose- tliough then extending, had not rcoiched Bohemia. Ibiv* 
phus, husband of Miriam, si.ster of Mose.s. We know iag, about the year 1382, perused, through the medium 
but few particulars concerning his life; but by the little of a young Bohemian nobleman, the writings of Wick* 
which Scripture relates, we see that Moses had a great lifle, bis mind was greatly impressed by them ; and he 
Exod 17: 10. 24; 14 — Calmet. -VouJd call him aii angel sent from heaven to enlighten 

HURD, (Hicuard, D. D.,) an eminent prehiie and wri- mankind. He would mention, among his friends, hi.s 
^ fanmer, was born, in 1720, at Congreve, meeting with the works of that reformer, as the most for- 
in Staflordshirc ; was educated at Emanuel coHege,^^Catn- lunate circumstance of his life- From this time, both in 

bridge; and, after having been rector of Hurcaston, the schools and in the pulpit, he would inveigh with great 

preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, and archdeacon of Gloucester, warmth against ecclesiastical abuses } point out the bad 
was raised, m 1767,* to the bishopric of Litchfield and government of ^e church, andihe bad lives of the cter- 
Coventry, and, soon after, was appointed preceptor to the gy : and lament the state of the people who were under 

pnnee of Wales and duke of York. In 1781, he was Ute government of the one, and the influence of the other. 

translated to Worcester, and in 1783, he declined the sec state of rcHgion in Bohetnia was, indeed^ at that time, 
of Canterbury. He died m 1808. Among Tils works are, very k>w: it was the subject of barter, and the clergy 
Sermons j Commentaries on Horace’s An of Poetry ; Bi- were must corrupt; Huss, therefore, attracted not only 
alogues; and Letters on Chivalry and Romance. He notice, but nttentfcn. The followers of Huss became nu- 
was the bosom friend of Warburton ; and his ftriendship merous ; many members of the university followed him. 
for that emiaem man (which has been censured as of The works of Wtekliffe were translated into B»eSclavo- 
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nian tongue, and read with great attention in every part 
of Bohemia ; and as soon as pope Alexander V. was seat- 
ed in the chair, observing the diffusion of Protestant prin- 
ciples and writings, he issued a bull, directed to the arch- 
bishop of Prague, ordering him to collect the writings of 
Wickliffe, and to apprehend and imprison his followers. 

By virtue of that bull, the archbishop condemned the 
writings of Wickliffe. proceeded against four^doctors who 
had not delivered up their copies of his writings, and pro- 
hibited them from again preaching. Pope John XXIll. 
soon after followed it up by the excommunications of 
Huss and his followers. 

This treatment had no tendency to lessen the popularity 
of Huss. His sufferings increased his influence ; and 
multitudes of all ranks, either impelled by gratitude or by 
compassion, hastened to enlist themselves in his cause. 
Thus supported, he did not despond ; and, although he 
was prohibited from preaching, he continued to discharge 
every other branch of the pastoral office ; and, among 
other plans adopted by him, he gave out questions, which 
he encouraged the people to discuss in private, anti to 
come to him with their difficulties. Thus disapjpointed 
and chagrined m his attempts to suppress the refonned, 
the new archbishop convened a council of doctors, who 
drew up and published some articles against Huss and 
Ins adherents. But to them he wrote a spirited and judi- 
cious reply. Soon after this performance, Huss published 
another piece against the usurpations of the court of 
Rome ; and to this the archbishop and council replied. 

But with writing alone they were dissatisfied, and there- 
fore applied to the pope for assistance, who merely re- 
commended the subject to the king of Bohemia. The 
letters which Huss wrote at this lime are very numerous. 

He justified Wickliffe’s book on the Trinity, and defended 
the character of that reformer against a charge brought 
by a man of the name of Stokes, and others, who accused 
him of disobedience. He also wrote many discoursc.s 
against the peculiar doctrines of the Catholic cliurcn. 

About this time Peter of Dresden was obliged to fly from 
Saxony, and seek a refuge at Prague, where he encour- 
aged a pnest of St. Michael’s chapel to preach up the esta- 
blishment of the communion under the species of wine. 
Huss embraced these sentiments, for which he was 
exposed to persecution ; but eventually the Hussites were 
permitted to continue their sermons, and their sentiments 
became general. In 1412, Huss left his retirement, and 
relutned to Prague. Pope John XXlli. at this lime pub- 
lished Ills bulls against the king of Naples, ordering a 
crusade against him, and granting indulgences to all who 
engaged in that war. IIuss declaimed against such bulls, 
crusades, and indulgences The populace espoused the 
opinions of Huss : the magistrates imprisoned and perse- 
cuted them, and a massacre ensued; but through the 
whole affair he displayed a true Chn.stian spirit. Imme- 
diately after that melancholy affair, Huss retired to his 
Aative place, where he lived protected by the principal 
persons of the country. Thither some of the most emi- 
nent men of every country resorted, to obtain his direc- 
tions, his assistance, and his advice. During his retreat 
at Hussinez, he spent much of his time in writing. There 
he wrote his treatise Upon the Church his paper en- 
titled The Six Errors,” levelled against indulgences, 
simony, excommunication, dec. These treatises were 
much opposed, and Huss defended them. Huss, soon 
after, once more returned to Prague, and engaged in oth- 
er controversies. At Constance, at this time, the famous 
council was held, at which it was determined, that a re- 
formation was necessary; and pope John was deposed 
and imprisoned. But against Huss and his followers, it 
also directed its thunderbolts. Wickliffe was now dead ; 
but they reviled his memory, burnt his books, and even 
ordered his bones to be dug up and consumed to ashes. 

To Constance Huss travelled, there determined to defend 
his principles, and support the catise of truth. On his 
journey he receiy^ with acclamations, and in three 
weeks arrived at that place. He was nominally examin- 
ed before the pope and the cardinals ; and, after remain- 
ing there some time, he was one day suddenly seized by 
a party of guards, in the gallery of the cpuncil, although 
the pope had assured him of liWty and protection. At 
81 


such perfidy the assembly was surprised ; and the pope, 
confounded and alarmed, could only say that it was the 
act of the cardinals. 

In a lonely monastery on the banks of the Rhine, be- 
longing to the Franciscans, who, as an order, were bitterly 
opposed to him, Huss was now confined. Yet even there 
he composed some interesting tracts, among which was 
one entitled, A Comment upon the Commandments ;” 
another, Upon the Lord’s Prayer a third, “ On the 
Knowledge and Love of God and a fourth, “ On the 
Three great Enemies of Mankind.” For a long time 
Huss remained in prison. Catholics of more liberal prin- 
ciples interceded for his acquittal, but in vain. Many 
sessions elapsed prior to the exhibition of articles against 
him ; but on the 5th and 6th of June, 1415, after a pre- 
vious examination, he was tried for maintaining the doc- 
trines afterwards professed in the Reformed church, and 
was advised to abjure his books and recant. But he mag- 
nanimously refused : and on the 7th of July, the coun- 
cil censured him for being obstinate and Incorrigible, and 
ordered that he should be degraded from the priesthood, 
his books publicly burnt, and himself delivered to the se- 
cular power.” That sentence he heard without emotion. 
He immediately prayed for the pardon of his enemies. 
The bishops appointed by the council stripped him of his 
priestly gannenis, and put a milre of paper on his head, 
on which devils were painted, with this inscnpiion ; A 
Ringleader of Heretics.” The bishop delivered him to 
the emperor, and he delivered him to the duke of Bavaria. 
His books were burnt at the gate of the church, and he 
was led to the suburbs to be burnt alive. Prior to his ex- 
ecution, he made a solemn, public appeal to God, from 
the judgment of the pope and council, which was fervent 
and energetic. He was then surrounded with fagots, his 
mind all the while composed and happy. The flames 
were then applied to the fagots ; when the martyr sang a 
hymn, with so loud and cheerful a voice, that he was dis- 
tinctly heard through all the noise of the combustibles 
and of the multitude. At last he uttered, “ Jesus Christ, 
thou Son of the living God, have mercy upon me !” and 
he was consumed ; after which, bis ashes were carefully 
collected and cast into the Rhine. Huss was a true eccle- 
siastic, and a real Christian. Gentle and condescending 
to the opinions of others, this amiable pattern of virtue 
was strict only in his pnnciples. His great contest was 
with vice. His piety was calm, rational, and manly : 
his fortitude was undaunted. From his infancy,” said 
the university of Prague, “ he was of such excellent mo- 
rals, that during his stay here, ae may venture to chal- 
lenge any one to produce a single fault against him.” 
His writings were simple, pious, affectionate, and intelli- 
gent. Luther said he was the most rational expounder 
of Scripture he ever met with. — Hmd. Buck. 

HUSSITES ; the followers of John Huss. (See Txbo- 

EITES.) 

HUTCHESON, (Dr. Francis,) a Christian divine, philo- 
sopher and writer, was born, in 1694, in the north of Ire- 
land ; studied at the university of Glasgow ; and, after 
having foi many years kept an academy at Dublin, was 
invited, in 1729, to Glasgow, to fill the chair of professor 
of philosophy ; a situation which he held till his decease, 
m 1747. He is the author of an Inquiry into the Ideas 
of Beauty and Virtue ; a Treatise on the Passions ; and a 
System of Moral Philosophy. Hutcheson is an elegant 
writer ; his metaphysics are of the school of Shaftes- 
bury. 

According to professor Dugald Stuart, his fame rests 
on the taste that his works and lectures contributed 
to diffuse for analytical discussion in Scotland, which 
led to the production of some of the most valuable writ- 
ings of the eighteenth century. Biog. Brit, and Stew- 
atfs Life of Dr. Adam — Davenport ; Jones^ Chns. 

Biog. 

HUTCHINSONIANS; the followers of John Hulchiii- 
son, who was bom in Yorkshire, in 1674. In the early part 
of his Ufe he served the duke of Somerset in the capacity 
of steward j and in the course of his travels from place 
to place employed himself in collecting fossils. We are 
told that the large and noble collection bequeathed by Dr. 
Woodward to the university of Cambridge was actually 
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made by him, and even unfairly obtsuiaed from him. In 
1724, he published the first part of his curious book, call* 
ed “ Moses’ Principia,” in which he ridiculed Dr, Wood- 
ward’s Natural History of the Earth, and exploded the 
doctrine of gravitation established in Newton’s Pnncipia. 
In 1727, he published a second part of “Moses’ Pnnci- 
uia,'” contaimngthe principles of the Scripture philosophy. 
From this time to his death he published a volume eve^ 

^ year or two, which, with the manuscripts he left behind, 
were published in 1748, in twelve volumes 8vo. On the 
Monday before his death, Dr. Mead urged him to be bled ; 
saying, pleasantly, “I will soon send you to Moses,” 
meaning his studies ; but Mr. Hutchinson, taking it in 
the literal sense, answered in a muttering tone, “ I believe, 
doctor, you will;” and was so displeased, that he dis- 
missed him for another physician ; but he died in a few 
days after, August 28, 1737. 

It appears to be a leading sentiment of his disciples, 
that all our ideas of divinity are formed from the ideas in 
nature ; that nature is a standing picture, and Scripture 
an application of the several parts of the picture, to draw 
out to us the great things of God, in order to reform our 
mental conceptions. To prove this point, they allege, that 
the Scriptures declare the invisible things of God from the 
formation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things which are made ; even his eternal power 
and Godhead, Rom. 1; 20. The heavens must declare 
God’s righteousness and truth in the congregation of the 
saints, Ps, RU: 5. And, in short, the whole system of na- 
ture, in one voice of analogy, declares and gives us ideas 
of his glory, and shows us his handy work. Wc cannot 
have any ideas of invisible things till they are pointed out 
to us by revelation . and as wc cannot know them imme- 
diately, such as they are in themselves, after the manner 
in which we know sensible objects, they must be commu- 
nicated to us by the mediation of such things as we al- 
ready comprehend. For this reason the Scripture is found 
to have a language of its own, which does not consist of 
words, but of signs or figures taken from visible things ; 
in consequence of which the world which we now see be- 
comes a sort of commentary on the mind of God, and ex- 
plains the world in which we believe. The doctrines of 
the Christian faith are attested by the whole natural world : 
tlicv are recorded in a language which has never been 
confounded ; they are written in a text which shall never 
be corrupted. 

The Hntchmsonians maintain that the great mystery 
of the Trinity is conveyed to our understandings by ideas 
of sen.se , and that the created substance of the air, or 
heaven, in its threefold agency of fire, light, and spmt, 
is the enigma of the one e.sseiice or one Jehovah in three 
})er.sons The unity of essence is exhibited by its unity 
of substance , the trinity of conditions, fire, light, and 
.spirit. Thus the one .substance of the air, or heaven in 
it.s three conditions, shows the unity in trinity; and its 
three conditions m or of one substance, the trinity in uni- 
ty For (says this dcriommaiion) if wc consult the writ- 
ings of the Old and New Testament, we shall find the 
persons of the Deity represented under the names and 
characters of the three material agents, fire, light, and 
spirit, and their actions cxpres.sed by the actions of these 
their emblems. The Father is called a consuming fire ; and 
his judicial proceedings arc spoken of in words which de- 
note the several actions of fire : Jehovah is a consuming 
fire ; our God is a consuming fire, Deut.4: 24. Heb. 12: 29. 
The Son has the name, of light, and his purifying actions and 
omces are described by words which denote the actions and 
ofnce.s of light. He is tVte tnie light, which ligbteth dvery 
man that comeih into the world, John 1; 9. Mai. 4: 2. The 
Comforter has the name of Spirit ; and his animating and 
s^taniingomc,es are described by words, for the actions and 
offices of the material spirit HU actions in the spiritual 
economy are agreeable to his type in the natural econo 
my ; such as inspiring, impelling, driving, leading, Matt. 
?* philosophic system of the Hutchinsonians is 

denved from their views of the Hebrew Scriptures It 
rests ^ on these suppositions:—!. That the Hebrew Ian- 
guage was formed under divine inspiration, either all at 
once, or at different times, as occasion required •, and that 
the Divine Being had a view, in constructing it, to the va- 


rious revelations which he in all succeeding times should 
make in that language : consequently, that its words must 
be the most proper and determinate to convey such truths 
as the Deity, during the Old Testament dispensation, 
thought fit to make known to the sons of men. Farther 
than this : that the inspired penmen of those ^es at least 
were under the guidance of heaven in the choice of words 
for recording what was revealed to them ; therefore that 
the Old Testament, if the language be rig^htly under- 
stood, is the most determinate in its meaning of any 
other book under heaven. — 2. That whatever is recorded 
in the Old Testament is strictly and literally true, allow- 
ing only for a few common figures of rhetoric ; that noth- 
ing contrary to truth is accommodated to vulgar apprehen- 
sions. 

In proof of this the Hutchinsonians argue in, this man- 
ner : — The primary and ultimate design of revelation is 
indeed to teach men divinity ; but in subserviency to that, 
geography, history, and chronology, are occasionally in- 
troduced ; all which are allowed to be just and authentic. 
There are also innumerable references to things of nature, 
and descriptions of them. If, then, the former are just, 
and to be depended on, for the same reason the latter 
ought to, be esteemed philosophically true. Farther : they 
think it not unworthy of God, that he should make it a 
secondary end of his revelation to unfold the secrets of 
his works ; as the primary was to make known the mys- 
teries of his nature, and the designs of his grace, that 
men might thereby be led to admire and adore the wisdom 
and goeSness which the great Author of the universe has 
ibsplayed throughout all his works. And as our minds 
are often referred to natural things for ideas of spiritual 
trutlis, It is of great importance, in order to conceive 
aright of divine matters, that our ideas of the natural 
things referred to be strictly ju.st and’true. 

Mr. Hutchinson imagined he found that the Hebrew 
Scriptures had some capital w^^ords, which he thought had 
not been duly considered and understood ; and which, he 
has endeavored to prove, contain in their radical meaning 
the greatest and mo.st comfortable truths. The cherubim 
he explam.s to be a hieroglyphic of divine construction, 
or a .sacred image, to describe, as far as figures could go, 
the humanity united to Deity : and so he treats oi several 
other words of similar import. From all which he con- 
cluded, that the rites and ceremonies of the Jewish dis- 
pensation were so many delineations of Christ, in what 
he was to be, to do, and to suffer ; that the early Jews 
knew them to be types of his actions and .sufferings ; and, 
by performing them as .such, were so far Christian.s both 
in faith and practice. 

The Hutchinsonians, how fanciful soever many of their 
views of philosophy, and how utterly untenable their sys- 
tem of Hebrew philology, have, tor the most part, been 
men of devout minds, zealous in the cause of Christiani- 
ty, and untainted with heterodox opinions, which have so 
often divided the church of Christ. The names of Ro- 
maine, bishop Horne, Parkhurst, and others of this de- 
nomination, will be long esteemed, both for the piety they 
possessed, and the gixid they have been the instruments 
of promoting amongst mankind. Should the reader wish 
to know more of the philosophical and theological opinions 
of Mr. Hutchinson, he may consult a work, entitled “An 
Abstract of the Works of John Hutchinson, Esq , Edin- 
burgh, 1753.” See also Jowes’ Life of Bishop Home, se- 
cond edition. ; ./bnes’ Works; Spearman's Irufuiryj no. 26Q, 
273.-^Hcnd. Buck. 

HYACINTH. By this word we understand, (1.) a pre- 
cious stone; (2.) a sort of flower ; and, (3.) a particular 
color. The flower hyacinth is not spoken of in Scripture, 
but the color and the stone of this name are. The spouse 
compares her beloved’s hands to gold rings set with hya- 
cinth ; (Cant. 5: 14.) [Eng. Tr. beryl ;] and John (Rev. 
21: 20.) says, that the eleventh foundation of the heavenly 
Jerusalem is of a hyacinth. There are four sorts of hya- 
cinths. The first is something of the color of a ruby; 
the second is of a gilded yellow ; the third of a citron 
yellow ; the fourth the color of a granite. The Hebrew 
of CanUcles, instead of hyacinth, reads the stone of Tar- 
skish, mentioned also in Exod. 28: 20. [Eng. Tr. beryl.] 
We do not certainly know what stone it is, but interpreters 
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generally explain it of the chrysolite ; or the yellow topaz 
of modem travellers. 

Of the hyacinth color — according to the most learned 
interpreters, ah azure blue, or very deep purple, like a 
violet color — Moses often speaks. It was dyed with the 
blood of a shell-fish, in Latin, murex, in Hebrew, chilsm. 
— Cdhnet. 

HYDP, (Thomas, D. D,,) an eminent orientalist, was 
born, in 1636, at Billingsley, m Shropshire, and studied at 
King’s college, Oxford. Before he was eighteen he as- 
.sisted Walton in the Polyglot Bible. He was successively 
Hebrew reader, keeper of the Bodleian library, prebendary 
of Salisbury, archdeacon of Gloucester, and Arabic and 
Hebrew professor. He died in 1703. Of his numerous 
learned works the principal is, a History of the Religion 
of the Ancient Persians.— ilaacapdr?/ Jones^ Chns. Biog. 

HYiENAj a wild beast. The Hebrew, Lev. 11:16, 
and Job 30: 29, &c. reads, the daughter of the Aiea//,” 



(betk-haiana ; Eng. Tr. ^^owl,”) instead of struthiOf as the 
Vulgate. The same in several other places of the Hebrew, 
where it is generally translated strutkio, the ostrich; thmigh 
it IS not clear that this is its irue signification. (Sec Os- 
trich.) The animal known to us as the hya?na, is a 
quadruped almost as large as a wolf ^ whose hair is rough, 
and its skin spotted or streaked. It has no length of neck, 
but is forced to luni itself quite round, when ii would look 
behind. It is very cruel and voracious ; drags dead bodies 
out of their graves, and devours them • instead of teeth, 
has one continued bone in the jaw. It is said to imitate 
the voice of a man, and by this it often deceives travellers. 
Hyanas were fonnerly produced at Rome m the public 
games, and they are represented on ancient medals. — 
Calmet. 

HYMENJEUS, was probably a citizen of Ephesus, 
converted by some of the early discourses of Paul. He 
fell afterwards into the heresy which denied the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and said it was already accomplished, 2 
Tim. 2: 17, Augustine thinks, that the error of such opin- 
ions consisted in saying, there was no resurrection be- 
side that of the soul, which by faith, profession, and bap- 
tism IS revived from sin to grace. Paul informs Timo- 
thy, that he had excommunicated Hymenwus, and given 
him over to Satan, 1 Tim.' 1: 20. 3'wo years afterwards 
Hymenmus engaged with Fhiletus in some new error, 2 
Tim, 2: 17. We know nothing of the end of Hymenmus. 
— Calmet. 

HYM^ ; a song, or ode, composed in honor of God. 
The Jewish hymns were accompanied with trumpets, 
drums, and cymbals, to assist the voices of the Levites 
and people. The word is used as synonymous with can- 
ticle, song, or psalm, which the Hebrews scarcely - distin- 
guish, having no particular term for a hymn, a's distmet 
from a psalm' or canticle. St. Paul requires Christians to 
edify themselves ' and one another with “psalms, and 
hymns, and sptritaal songs.” St. Matthew says^ that 
Christ, having .supped, sung a hymn, and went out. It is 
supposed he recited the hymns or psalms which the Jews 
were used to sing after the passover ; which they called 
the UeHH ; that is, the Hallelujah Psalms. — Watsm.^ 


HYPERBOLE. Hyperbolic language is among the 
loftiest flights of poetic composition—of unrestrained ima- 
gination ; and it prevails principally among those who are 
in the habit of associating combinations of fanciful image- 
ry j or those who, being well acquainted with the ideas 
drawn from natural things, which it means to convey, 
readily admit such exalted phraseology, because they un- 
derstand Us import, and the intention of the author who 
employs it. On the contrary, tho.se who have little or no 
acquaintance with the natural ideas meant to be conveyed 
by hyperbolical extravagances, are always .surprised, and 
sometimes shocked, when they meet with them in works 
where simple truth is the object of the reader’s researches. 
Hyperbolic expressions are but rare in Scripture, though 
figurative or jxietic expressions are abundant j rare as 
they are, however, they have been severely commented on 
by infidels, and have occa.sioiially embarrassed believers. 
There is certainly some force in the reflection, “What 
w'ould infidels have said, had it pleased God to have 
chosen eastern Asia, instead of western Asia, for the seat 
of revelation ? What would they have thought of the most 
correct truth, had it happened, under the influence of such 
locality, to have been arrayed in the hyiierbolic attire of 
that country ?” 

It Is hojicd that the style of the following extracts may 
moderate the surprise oi some at certain jioetic phrases 
which occur in Holy Writ. They are transcribed from 
the Asiatic Researches. “Gospant, king of the world, 
posse.ssed matchless good fortune : he \vas lord of two 
brides, the earth and lier wealth When his innumerable 
army marched, the heatetis wvrf su fdkd with the dust of their 
fett, that the birds of the atr roidd rest ujmi it?"' “ At Mood- 

goghreree, where is r nr arnped his victorious army ; across 
who.se river a bridge of boats is con.struoted for a road, 
w’^hich IS mistaken for a chain of mountains; where im- 
men.se herds of elephant, s, like thick black clouds, so 
darken the face of day, the jicople think it the season of 
the mins ; whitlier the princes of the north send so many 
troops of horse, that the dust of their hoofs spreads dark- 
ness on all sides; u hither resort so many mighty chiefs 
of lumbodweep r<» pay their respects, that the earth sinks 
beneath the vneight of their altendaiils.” — After this, how 
flat ami low is the fulsome Iwast of the haughty Senna- 
cherib' 2 Kings 19. 24. 

By making W'cstern A.sia the .seat of revelation, a medi- 
um is obtained between European frigidity, as Asiatics 
would think it, and Asiatic' hyperliole, as Europeans 
would think it ; so that the Asiatic may find some simi- 
larity to his own metaphorical manner, and suited to ex- 
cite nis attention ; while the European, w^ho professes to 
be charmed with the simplicity of truth, may find in Scrip- 
ture abundance of that simplicity, most happily adapted 
to HI.S more sober judgment, his more correct and better 
regulated taste. — Cat met 

HYPOCRISY, i.> a seeming or professing to be w^hat in 
truth and reality we arc not. It consists in assuming a 
character which we are conscious docs not belong to us, 
and by which wc intentionally impose upon the judgment 
and opinion of mankind concernj^ us. The name is 
Iwrrowed fnpn Giw^’^tcmgue,' in,. which it primarily 
signifies th^jliwwIJiiton of a stag^pllfc^ef, which is to ex- 
press ill sp^ch, habit, and action, not his own person and 
manners, but his whom he undertakes to represent. And 
so it is ; for the very essence of hypocrisy lies in apt imi- 
tation and deceit ; in acting the part of a member of Christ 
without any saving grace. The hypocrite is a daubte per- 
son; he has otic perstmf which is natural; another, which 
is artificial: the first he keeps to himself; the other he 
puts on as he doth his clothes^ to make his appearance in 
before men: It -was ingeniooffty by Basil, “ that the 
hypocrite has not put off the old manj totlstit on the nm 
upon it.” ' " 

Hypocrites have been ^vide^ {hto fbur sorts : — 1. The 
worldly hypocrite, who makes a ppofesskm of religion, and 
pretends to be reli^ons, merely from worldly considera- 
tions, Matt. 23: 5. — 2. The legal hypocrite, who relin- 
quishes his vicious practices, m order thereby to merit 
heaven, while at the same time he has no real love to 
God. Rom. 10: 3.-3. The evangelical hypocrite, whose 
religion is nothing more than a bare conviction of sin ; 
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who rejoices under the idea that Christ died for him, and 
yet has no desire to live a holy life, Matt, 13: 20 2 Pet. 2: 
20. — 4. The mthusiaxtic hypocrite, who has an imaginary 
sight of his sin, and of Christ ; talks of remarkable im- 
pulses and high feelings j and thinks himself very wise 
and good while he lives in the most scandalous practices, 
Matt. 13: 39. 2 Cor. 11: 14. Crook on Hypocrisy ; DecoeU 
hg&n*s Sermo/i w* Ps. 51; 6 ; Grovers Moral Philosopfiy, vol. 
ii. p. 253; South^s Sermon on Job 8: 13, vol. x.; Bellamy* s 
JSmg. Detin. p. 100; A*. Walker's Sermons. — Hend. Buck. 

HYPOSTASIS; a term literally signifying .sabstance 
or subsistence, or that which is put and stands under ano- 
ther thing, and sujiports it, being its base, ground, or 
foundation. Thus faith is the substantial foundation of 
things hoped for, Ueh. 11: 1. The word is Greek, huposta- 
stSj compounded of hupo, under, and I sland, I exist, 

q. d. subsi.slentia. It hence likewise signifies confidence, 
stability, firmness, 2 Cor. 9: 4. It is also used for person, 
Heb. T 3. Thus we hold that there is but one nature or 
essence in God, but three hypostases or persons. The 
word has occasioned great dissensions in the ancient 
church, first among the Greeks, and afterwards among 
the Latins ; but an end was put to them by a synod held 
nt Alcxandna, about the year 362, at which Athanasius 
assisted ; from which time the Latins made no great 
scruple of saying three hypostases, nor the Greeks of three 
persons. The hypostatic^ union is the umon of the hu- 
man nature of Christ with the divine; constituting two na- 


tures in one person, and not two persons in one nature, 
as the Nestorians believe. (See Jesus Christ.) — Hend. 
Buck. 

HYPSISTARII ; the same as Cogucol*, which see. 

HYSSOP, is an herb generally known, and often men- 
tioned in Scripture. It was commonly used in purifica- 
lion.s as a sprinkler. Gfxl commanded 
the Hebrews, when they came out of 
Egypt, to take a bunch of hyssop, to 
dip it m the blood of the paschal lamb, 
and sprinkle the lintel and the two 
side-posts of the door-way with it. 

Sometimes they added a little scarlet 
wool to it, as in the purification of le- 
pers. Hyssop is mentioned as one of 
the smallest of herbs, 1 Kings 4: 33. 

It IS of a bitter taste, and grows on the 
mountains near Jerusalem. The hys- 
sop of John 19; 29 is probably what 
IS called a reed, or cane, in Mark 15: 

36. Matt. 27: 48; or else this hyssop was like a sponge 
imbued with the drink; it was perbaj^ a handful gathered 
of the nearest herbs to the spot, which might be mostly 
hyssop. Hasselquist says, there grows out of Jemsalem, 
near the fountain of Siloam, a vety minute moss ; and he 
asks, “ Is not this the hyssop ? It at least as diminutive 
as the cedar is tall and majestic.^^ Letter, Sept. 22, 1751. 
— Calmet. 
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1, is often used emphatically in Scripture. When it 
relates to God, it is expressive of hi.s dignity; (Ps. 81: 
14.) his power; (Gen. 17; 1.) his .self-existence and un- 
changeableness ; (Exod, 3: 14.) or the certainty of his 
promises and threatenings, Exod. 6; 2. Numb 14: 35. 
When used with reference to men it cxpre.s.ses their pride ; 
(Isa. 47: 8.) or the certainty of what they say ; (Gal. 5; 
2 Phil. 3: 19.) and their readine.ss to perform their duty, 
Mic. 3: 8. Matt. 21: 30. — Brown. 

IBERIANS; a denomination of Eastern Christians, 
who derive their name from Ibena, a province of A.sia, 
now called Georgia : hence they are also called Georgian.s. 
Their tenets are nearly the same with those of the Greek 
church ; which sec. — Hend. Buck. 

IBEX ; a wild goat. (See Goat.) 

IBIS, (Heb. yanshuph ; Eng. Trans, owl ;) an unclean 
bird, common in Egypt, Lev. 11: 17. Stra^ describes it 



as being like a stork; some are black, and others white. 
The Egyptians worshipped them because tV / y devour the 


serpents, which otherwise would overrun the country. It 
was a capital crime to kill an ibis, though inadvertently. 
Cambyses, king of Persia, being acquainted with this, 
placed some of them before his army, while he besieged 
Damietta. The Egyptians, not daring to shoot against 
them, suffered the town to be taken. Mr. Taylor is of 
opinion that the yanshuph is not the ancient ibis, but 
the ardea tins, described by Hasselquist. (See Egypt.) — 
Calmet. 

TCHABOD; son of Phineha.s, and grandson of Eli, the 
high-priesl. He was bom at the moment when his mother 
heard the fatal news of the ark being taken ; whence he 
obtained his name — where is the glory?** 1 Sam. 4: 19 — 
21 . — Calmet. 

ICHTHUS, (fl Jisk ;) a w^ord found on many seals, 
rings, lamps, urns, and tombstones, belonging to the ear- 
liest Christian times. Each character forms an initial 
letter in the following Greek words : Ihous Christos Theou 
Uios Safer ; \. e. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Savior. 
The picture of a fish is sormelimes engraved on similar 
objects, bearing doubtless the .same mystical meaning. 
By whom, on what occasion, and for what particular pur- 
pose, this symbol was introduced, has never been deter- 
mined. — Hend. Buck. 

ICONIUM ; fonnerly the chief city of Lycaonia, in Asia 
Minor. It is situated about a hundred and twenty mile.s 
inland from the Mediterranean, on the lake Trogilis. Mr. 
Kinneir .says, Iconium, the capital of Lycaonia, is men- 
tioned by Xenophon, and afterwards by Cicero and Strabo. 
It is represented as enjoying a fine climate, and pleasantly 
situated among gardens and meadows ; while it is nearly 
surrounded, at some distance, with mountains which rise 
to the regions of perpetual snow. Here St. Paul miracu- 
lously escaped with his life, Acts 14. The church planted 
at this place by St. Paul (Acts 13.) A. D. 45, and visited 
by him again A. I). 51, continued to flourish, until, by the 
persecutions of the Saracens, and afterwards of the Sel- 
jukian Turks, who made it the capital of one of their sul- 
tanies, it was nearly extinguished. But some Christians 
of the Greek and Armenian churches, with a Greek arch- 
bishop, are yet found in the suburbs of this city, who are 
not permitted to reside within the walls. 

Iconium is now called Cogni, and is still a considerable 
city ; being the capital of the extensive province of Cara- 
mania, as it was formerly of Lycaonia, and the scat of a 
Turkish beglerber^ or viceroy. It is the place of ohief 
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fitrength and importance in the central parts of Asiatic 
Turkey, being surrounded by a strong wall of four miles 
in circumference; but, as is the case with most Eastern 
cities, much of the inclosed space is waste. The modem 
city has an imposing appearance from the number and 
size of its mosques, colleges, and other public buildings ; 
but these stately edifices are crumbling into ruins, whilst 
the houses of the inhabitants consist of a mixture of small 
huts bu41l of sun-dfied bricks, ami wretched hovels thatched 
with reeds. The city contains about eighty thousand in- 
habitants, pnncipally Turks, with only a small proportion 
of Christians. — Waimi. 

ICONOCLASTES, image-breakers ; or Iconomachi, 
iniage-opposers, were names given to those who rejected 
the use of images in churches, and, on certain occasions, 
vented their zeal in destroying them. The word is Greek, 
formed from mkon^ an image, and klasiein^ to break. The 
great opposition to images began under Bardanes, a Greek 
emperor, m the beginning of the eighth century ; and was 
revived again, a few years after, under 1-eo the Isaurian, 
who issued an edict against image-wor-ship, which occa- 
sioned a civil war in the islands of the Archipelago, and 
afterwards in Italy; the Roman ponlifls and Greek ooim- 
cil.s alternately supporting it. At length images were re- 
jected by the Greek church, which however retains pictures 
in churches, though her members do not worship them ; 
but the Latin church, more corrupt, not only retained 
images, lull made them the medium, if not the object, of 
their w'orship, and are therefore Icoiwdvhy or TcmwlatroPj 
I m a ge- worsh I ppers . 

The worship of images was disapproved, and opposed 
by several considerable parties, as the Pctrobussians, Al- 
bigeiises, Waldcnses, &c. ; till at length this idolatrous 
practice was abolished in many parts of the Christian 
world by the Reformation. (Sec Image ) — WoUmi ; Head. 
Burh, 

ICONOLATRY, (from ctKon, an image, and latna, wor- 
ship ;) the worship or adoration of images, flcnce ntiage- 
worshippcrs are called Iromdafrfr, or f<,o»oloters,-^H Buck 

JDDO ; a prophet of Judah, who wrote the history of 
Rchoboam and Abijah. It deems by 2 Chroii. l.S: 22, that 
he had entitled Ins work Midrash, or Inquiries. Probably 
he also wrote prophcciCvS ngamst Jeroboam, son of Nebat, 
chap. 10. 2, Jose])hus and others arc of opinion, that he 
was sent to Jeroboam, ol Bethel, and that it was he who 
was killed by a lion, 1 Kings 13. — Cahnet. 

IDLENESS; a reluciancy to be employed in any kind 
of work. The idle man is in every view both foolish and 
criminal. He neither lives to God, to the world, nor to 
himself. 

“ He does not live to God, for he answers not the end for 
which he was brought into being. Existence is a sacred 
tru.st ; but he who misemploys and squanders it away, 
thus becomes treacherous to its Author. Tho.se powers 
which should be employed in his service, and for the pro- 
motion of his glory, lie dorrnaiiU The lime which should 
be sacred to Jehovah is lost ; and thus he enjoys no fel- 
lowship with God, nor any way devotes him.st‘lf to his 
praise. 

“ He lives not to the world, nor for the benefit of his fcl- 
Jow-creatures around him. While all creation is full of 
life and activity, and nothing .stands still in the universe, 
he remains idle, forgetting that mankind are connected by 
various relations and mutual dependencies, and that the 
order of the world cannot be maintained without perpetual 
circulation of active duties. 

‘‘ He lives not to himself. Though he imagines that he 
leaves to others the drudgej*y of life, and lielakes himself 
to enjoyment and ease, yet, m fact, he has no (me plea- 
sure. While he is a blank in society, he is no less a tor- 
ment to himself ; for he who knows not what it is to labor, 
knows not what it is to enjoy. He shuts the door against 
improvement of every kind, whether of mind, body, or 
fortune. Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily and the mental 
powers. His Character falls into contempt. Disorder, 
confusion, and embarrassment, mark his whole situation. 
Idleness is the inlet to a variety of other vices. It under- 
mines every virtue in the soul. Violent passions, like 
rapid torrents, run their course ; but after having over- 
sowed their banks, their impetuosity subsides : but sloth, 


especially when it is habitual, is like the slowly-flowing 
putrid stream, which stagnates in the marsh, breeds ve- 
nomous animals, and poisonous plants, and infects with 
pestilential vapors the whole country round it. Having 
once tainted the soul, it leaves no part of it sound ; and at 
the same time gives not those alarms to conscience which 
the eruptions of bolder and fiercer emotions often occa- 
.Sion.” Logaids Sermons, vol. i* ser. 4; Blair's Sermons, 
vol. ill. ser. 4 ; Idler, vol. i. p. 5, 171, 172 ; Cowper's Fo- 
ems, 22ft, vol. i. duo<l. j Johnson’s BamhUr, vol. li, p. 102, 
163 —Hend. Buck. 

IDOLATRY, (Gr. eidolon, an idol, and latria, worship;) 
the worship of idols, or the act of ascribing to things and 
persons, properties wdiicb are peculiar to God alone. The 
jirincMpai sources of idolatry seem to be the extravagant 
veneration for creatures and beings from which benefil.s 
accrue to men. Dr. Joriin says, that idolatry had four 
privileges to boast ol‘. The first was a venerable antiqui- 
ty, more ancient than the Jewish religion ; and idolaters 
might have .said to the Israelites, “ Where was your reli- 
gion behire Moses and Abraham? Go, and inquire in 
Chaldea, an<l there you will find that your fathers served 
other gods ” 2. It was wider in its spread than the Jewish 
religion. It was the religion of the greatest, the wisest, 
and the poble.st nations ot the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and 
Phcenicians — the parents of civil government, and of 
arts and sciences. 3. It was more adapted to the bent 
w'hich men have towards visible and sensible objects. 
Men Avant gods who shall go before them, and be among 
them. God, who is everywhere in power, and nowhere m 
appearance, is hard to be conceived 4. It favored human 
passions; it required no morality , its religious ritual con- 
sisted of splendid ceremonies, revelling, dancing, noctur- 
nal assemblies, impure and senndalous mysteries, de- 
bauched priests, and gods, who ivero both slaves and 
patrons to all .sorts of vices. (Sec Gons ) 

“All the more remarkable false religions that have lieeii 
or are in the world, recommend themselves by one or other 
of these four privileges and characleis,” 

The fust obieei> of idolatrous u orship are thought to 
have been the sun, moon, and stais. Others think that 
angels w'ere first worshipped Soon aftei the flood, we 
fimi idolatry greatly })revaiUng m the world. Abraham's 
father’s family served other gods heyond the river Eu- 
phrates; and Laban had wlols which Rachel brought 
along with her. In process of time, noted patriots, or 
kings deceased, animals of various kinds, plants, stones, 
and, m fine, wbalevcT people look a fancy to, they idol- 
ized. The Egyptians, though high pretenders to wisdom, 
AA'orslupi»pd pien bulls, snipes, leeks, onions, &c. The 
Greeks had about thirty Ihousnnd gods. The Gomerians 
deified their ancient kings ; nor were the Chaldeans, Ro- 
mans, Chinese, &;c. a wiiit less absurd, {some violated 
the most natural aflcctions by murdering multitudes of 
their neighbors and children, under pretence of sacrificing 
them to their god Some nations of Germany, Scandina- 
via, and Tartary, imagined that violent death in war, or 
by self-murder, was ilie proper method of access to the 
future enjoyment of their gods. In far later times, about 
sixty-four thousand and eighty persons were sacrificed nt 
the dedication of one idolairou.s temple in the space of four 
days in America. The Hebrews never had any idols of 
their own, but they adopted those of the nations around. 

The veneration wliich the papists pay to the virgin 
Mary, and other saints and angels, and to the bread in the 
sacrament, the cross, refics, and images, lays a foundation 
for the Protestants to charge them with idolatry, though 
they deny the charge. K %i evident that they worship 
them, and that they JU8% Ifbe worship, but deny the idol- 
atry of it, by distingoi^htog from supreme wor- 

ship : the one they call latria, other dulia ; but this 
distinction is thoag^i by mapy of the Protestants to be 
vain, futile, and nugatory. 

Idolatry has been divided into nustophorical and proper. 
By metaphorical idolatry is meant that inordinate love of 
riches, honors, and bodily pleasures, wherebj' the passions 
and appetitevS of men arc made nuperior to the will of God ; 
man, by so doing, making a god of himself and luh sensual 
temper. Proper idolatry is giving the divine honor to 
another. The objects or idols of that honor which are 
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given, are either parsonal^ i. e. the idolatrous themselves, 
who become their own idols ; or such as fancying 

God to be a light, itame, matter, &c., or which is perhaps 
more common, entertaining and admiring false ideas of 
his moral character ; or external, as worshipping angels, 
the sun, stars, animals, &c., instead of God. fenmn on 
Idolatry ; A, Young on Idolatrous Corruptions; Ridgleyh 
Body of Divinity, qn. 100; FdPs Idolatry of Greece and 
Rome ; Stilhngfieefs Idolatry of the Church of Rome ; Jortin's 
Sermons, vol. vi. ser. 18. — fiend. Buck. 

IDUMEA, or Edom. (See Edom.) 

IGNATIUS, (bishop or Antioch,) an illnstrious martyr 
of the second century, was educated under the a,po.st1e 
John, and intimately acquainted in early life With St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Being chosen bish<^ of Antioch (see Anti- 
och) about the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, (A. D- 
70,) he continued to fill it for upwards of forty years, in 
the face of persecution, being from the excellence of his 
character at once an honor and a safeguard to the Chris- 
tian religion. When the emperor Trajan came to Antioch, 
in A.D. 107, (or, as some say, A.D. 110,) to carry on his war 
against the Parthians and Armenians, Ignatius was sum- 
moned before him, and avowing his Christian failli; was 
cn.si into prison, and sentenced to be sent to Rome, and 
there be devoured by wild beasts The venerable man 
received his sentence with joy. “ I thank thee, 0 Lord,” 
he exclaimed, “ that thou hast condescended to honor me 
with thy love, and hast thought me worthy, with thy apos- 
tle Paul, to be bound in iron chains.” With these words 
he cheerfully embraced his chains, and commending the 
church by fervent prayer to the care of the Savior, em- 
barked for Rome. From Smyrna he wrote to the churches 
at Ephesus, Magnesia, Trallia, Rome, and Philadelphia, 
and on his voyage, to Polycarp and the church at Smyrna. 
The.se letters are still extant, tliough the genuineness of 
the three first is doubted by some learned men. 

In the letter to Rome, he .says, “Now 1 begin to be a 
disciple ; nor shall any thing move me, whether visible or 
invisible, that J may attain to Christ Jesus. Let fire and 
the cross; let the companies of wild beasts; Jet break- 
ing of bones, and tearing of members ; let the shattering 
in piece.s of the whole body, and all the wicked torments 
of the devil come upon me ; only let me enjoy Jesus 
Chri.st. All the ends of the world and the kingdoms of it, 
will profit me nothing ; I would rather die for Jesus Christ, 
than rule to the utmost ends of the earth. Him I seek who 
died for us ; him T desire that rose again for us. Thi.s 
is the gain that is laid up for me. My love is crucified.” 

The Christians at Rome received Ignatius with an equal 
mixture of joy and sorrow. The interval of a few months, 
before lus martyrdom, was spent in prayers for the peace 
and prospenty of the church. December 20, he was 
brought out into the amphitheatre, and the lions, being 
let loose upon him, quickly despatched him ; leaving no- 
thing but a few bones, which being gathered up by the 
two deacons who had been the companions of his journey, 
were transported to Antioch, and there interred in the 
cemetery without the gate. They Were afterwards, by 
command of the emperor Theodotius, removed to the Ty- 
chion, a temple within the city, now consecrated to the 
memory of St. Ignatius. — Chalmers ; Cave ; Fox ; CUssold. 

IGNATIUS DE LOYOLA, the founder of the order of 
the Jesuits, was Dorn, in 1491, of a noble family, in the 



Spanish province of Gulpscoa. In 1521, he was severely 
wounded at the siege of Pampeluna. Th.» esult of his 


meditations on a bed of pain was, sorrow for his past de- 
bauched life, and a determination to devote himself to 
works of piety. He began by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; 
after which he studied at Alcala, Salamanca, and Pari.s ; 
and began to preach and to make disciples. At first he 
was opposed, and even imprisoned; but at length the 
ppe, in 1540, gave his sanction to the new order which 
Loyola hod established, and appointed him its first gene* 
fal. He died in 1556, and was canonized in 1622. (See 
jKStTTTs.) — Davenport. 

IGNORANCE ; the want of knowledge or instruction. 
It is often used to denote illiteracy. Mr. Locke observes, 
that the causes of ignoranbe are chiefiy three i — 1. Want 
of ideas. 2. Want of a discoverable connexion between 
the ideas we have. 3. Want of tracing and examining 
onr ideas. As it respects religion, ignorance has been 
distin pished into three sorts 1. An inxmcMe Ignorance, 
ill which the will has no part. It is an insult upon justice 
to suppose it will punish men because they were ignorant 
of things which they were physically incapable of knowing. 

2. There is a rvilful and obstinate ignorance ; such an igno- 
rance, far from exculpating, aggravates a man^s crimes. 

3. A sort of voluntary ignorance, which is neither entirely 
wilful, nor entirely invincible ; as when a man has the 
mean.s-of knowledge, and does not use them. (See Know- 
LEDOE ; and Sin.) Locke on the Understanding, vol. ii. p. 
178 ; Grovers Moral Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 26, 29, 64 ; Watts 
on the Mind. — Hend. Buck. 

ILLUMINATI ; a term anciently applied to such as 
had received baptism. The name was occasioned by a 
ceremony in the baptism of adults, which consisted in put- 
ting a lighted taper m the hand of the person baptized, as 
a symbol of the faith and grace he had received in the 
sacrament. Tliis was unknown in primitive times. 

ILLUMINATI, was also the name of a sect which ap- 
peared m Spam about the year 1575. They w^ere charged 
with maintaining that mental prayer and contemplation 
hatl so ihtimately united them to God, that they were ar- 
rived to such a .state of perfection, as to Stand in no need 
of good works, or the sacraments of the church, and that 
they might commit the grossest crimes without sin. 

After the suppression of the Illuminati in Spam, there 
appeared a denomination in France which toofe the same 
name. They maintained that one Anthony Buckuet had 
a system of belief and practice revealed to him, which 
exceeded every thing Christianity had yet been acquainted 
with : that by this method persons might in a short time 
arrive at the same degrees of perfection and glory to which 
the .saints and the Blessed Virgin have attained ; and this 
improvement might be carried on till our actions became 
divine, and our minds wholly given up to the influence of 
the Almighty. They said further, that none of the doctors 
of the church knew any thing of religion ; that Paul and 
Peter were well-meaning men, but knew nothing of devo- 
tion ; that the whole church lay in darkness and unbelief ; 
that every one w^as at liberty to follow the suggestions of 
his conscience ; that God regarded nothing but himself; 
and that within ten years their doctrine would be received 
all over the world ; then there would be no more occasion 
for priests, monks, and such other religious distinctions. 

ILLUMINATI } a name assumed by a secret society, 
founded on the 1st of May^, 1776, by Dr. Adam WeisliaUpi, 
profes.sor of canon law in the university of Ingolstadt. 
The avowed object of this order was, “ to difiixse from se- 
cret societies, as from so many centres, the light of science 
over the world ; to propagate the purest principles of vir- 
tue, and to reinstate mankind in the happiness which they 
enjoyed during the golden age fabled by the poets.” Such 
a philanthropic object wa.s doubtless well adapted to make 
a deep impression on the minds of ingenious young men ; 
and to such alone did Dr. Weishaupt at first address him- 
self. But “ the real object,” we are assured by professor 
Robison and abb^ Barroel, “ was, by clandestine arts, to 
overturn every government and every religion ; to bring 
the sciences of civil life into contempt; and to reduce 
mankind to that imaginary state of nature, when they 
lived independent of each other on the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth.” Freemasonry being in high repu- 
tation all over Europe when Weishaupt first formed the 
plan of his society, he availed himself of its secrecy to 
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introduce his new order; of which he constituted himself 
general^ after initiating some of his pupils, whom he styled 
areopa^tes, into its mysteries. And when report spread 
the news throughout Germany of the institution of the 
order of lUumindes, it was generally considered as a 
mere college lodge, which could interest the students no 
longer than during the period of their studies. Weishaupt^s 
character, too, which at this lime was respectable for mo- 
rality as well as erudition, prevented all suspicion of bis 
harboring any such dark designs as have since come to 
light. 

But it would.far exceed the limits to which this work is 
restricted, to ^vc even an outline of the nature and con- 
stitution of this extraordinai^ society — of its secrets and 
mysteries — of the depp dissimulation, consummate hypo- 
cTisy, and shocking impiety of its founder and his asso- 
ciates — of their Jesuitical art in concealing their real 
objects, and their incredible industry and astonishing ex- 
ertions in making converts — of the absolute despotism and 
complete system of espionage established throughout the 
order — ol its different degrees of wwices, miiwrvah, minor 
and wttjor Illumin^eSf epoptSy or pnestSy regents, magiy and 
man-kings — of the recruiters or insinuatorSy with their vari- 
ous subtle methods of insinuating into all characters and 
companies — of the blind obedience exacted of the rmiceSy 
nnd the absolute power of life and death assumed by the 
order, and conceded by the nowces—of the dictionary, geo- 
graphy, calendar, and cipher of the order — of the new 
names assumed by the members, such as Spariacu^ by 
Weishaupt, because be pretended to wage war against 
oppressors ; Qato by Zwack ; A;iax by Massenhausen, &c. 
— of the Mmerval academy and library — of the questions 
proposed to the candidates for degrees, and the variou.s 
ceremonies of admission to each — and of the pretended 
morality, real blasphemies, and alTSoluie atheism, of the 
founder and his tried friemds. Such of our readers as 
wish to be fully informed of these matters, we must refer 
to the abbe BarrueJ’s works, and to professor Robison’s 
^'Proofs of a Conspiracy against all the Religions and 
Governments of Europe.” 

But while credit may be given to the general tacts re- 
lated m these works, some doubts respecting the ultimate 
object of Dr, Weishaupt and hi.s associates in this conspi- 
racy may be expressed. That men of their prinaples 
.should secretly conspire to overthrow all the religions and 
governments at present in Europe, is by no means incre- 
dible ; that they should even prevail on many well-mean- 
ing philanthropists, who are no enemies to rational religion 
or good government to join them, is also very credible ; — 
but that a set of men of learning and abilities, such as Weis- 
haupt and bis associates are allowed to be, should form a 
conspiracy to overturn, and with more than Gothic rage 
utterly alxilish the arts and sciences, and to restore thcszfp- 
posed original savage state of man, appears to us a phenome- 
non in the history of the human heart totally unaccounta- 
ble That “the heart of man is deceitful al)Ove all things, 
and desperately wicked,” is a melancholy truth, wdiich not 
Scripture alone, but the history of mankind m all ages 
and nations, afibrds full pnx)f of, as well as the shocking 
history of the Illuminati ; but while pride and vanity have 
a place in the human heart, to say nothing of our other 
passions, which are more or less interested in the preser- 
vation ol the discoveries and improvements in arts, sci- 
ences, and their inseparable concomitant, luxury, we are 
persuaded' no man, or body of men, who have enjoyed the 
sweets of ci vilized life, ever formed a serious wish for the 
total abolition of the arts and sciences. In the fury and 
rage of war, Goths, Vandals, and Turks, may burn and 
destroy monuments of art and repositories of science ; but 
when the wars arc over, instead of returning to the savage 
state, the barbarous conquerors mix and amalgamate with 
the conquered, and become themselves more or less civi- 
lized. Dr. Weishaupt is allowed to have been iniluenced 
by a high degree of vanity ; as an evidence of which he 
communicated as the last secret to his most favored adepts, 
that the mysteries of Iixomini-sm, whioh, in going through 
the inferior degrees, hod been successively attributed to 
the most ancient patriarchs and philosophers, and even to 
Christ himself, owed its origin to no other than Adam 
Weishaupt, known in the order by the name of Spartacos. 


The same vanity which led the doctor to take this tradi- 
tional method, fwhile secrecy is deemed necessary,) of se- 
curing to himself the honor of having founded the society, 
would lead him, were the Illuminati actually victorious 
over all religions and governments, to wish to have his 
memory recorded in a more durable manner by writing or 
printing. But if these and all the other arts were to perish 
in a mass, then the memory of the doctor, and the impor- 
tant services he had done to the order and to savagisniy 
most, within a century at the utmost, perish along with 
them. But if, in fact, the total aniuhilation of the arts 
and sciences, as well as jof all religion and governinrm, 
had been really the object of Weishaupt and his Illuini- 
nees, then we may agree with the celebrated MandcviJle, 
that “ human nature is the true Libyan desert, daily ]>ro- 
ducing new monsters,^' and that of these monsters the doc- 
tor and his a.ssociates were beyond a doubt the most exlra- 
o^dinar}^ 

Professor Robison informs us, that the order of the Illu- 
minati was abolished in 1780 by the elector of Bavaria, 
but revived immediately after, under another name, and 
in a different form, all over Germany. It was again de- 
tected, and seemingly broken up; but it had by this lime 
taken so deep a root, that it still subsists in some degree 
in different countries of Europe. — H(ntL Jlurk. 

ILLYRICUM ; a jirovmce lying to the north and north- 
west of Macedonia, along the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
gulfj^or gulf of Venice. It was distinguished into two 
parts : Liburnia to the north, where is now Croatia ; and 
Dalmatia to the south, whu h still retains the same name, 
and to which, as St. Paul informs Timothy, Titus WTiii, 
2 Tim. 4: 10. St. Paul says, that he. preached the gospel 
from Jerusalem round about to lUyncum, Rom. 15. 10. 
Hence it appears that this single missionary had evange- 
lized Syria, Phcpnicia, Arabia, Cilicia, Painphylia, Pisidia, 
Lyeaoriia, Galatia, Pontus, Paphlagonia, Phrygia, Troas, 
Asia, Caria, Lycia, Ionia, Lydia, the isles of Cypius and 
Crete, Thracia, Macedonia, Thessalia, and Aeliaia ; and 
this in less than twenty years! — Watson; Calnnt. 

IMAGE, in a religious sense, is an .artificial representa- 
tion of some person or thing u.sed as an obp'et of adora- 
tion ; III which sense it is used synonymously with idol. 

Professor Michadis, in Ins “Commentaries on the Laws 
of ^o.ses,” has marked a .di.stinclion between idols and 
images, or rather l)etwecn ulolatrv and image-worship, 
which merits attention. 

Micah, an Ephraimite, made an image of the deity, and, 
without doubt, of the true Gixl ; for it was not only made 
of .silver which had been cx;)n8Pr.ratcd to Jehovah, (Judg, 
17. 3.) but Micah expressed the greatest joy in having got 
a Levite to become its priest, in the expectation that Jeho- 
vah would thus do him good, and ble.vs him, Judg. 17: 13. 
This image, so far from being kept in concealment in his 
house, was actually consulted as an orach, and soon after, 
publicly set up by the Danites. The grandson of Mo.ses, 
from poverty, became its priest ; and that office descended 
hereditarily to his posterity for a long period, Judg. 18: 4 
—6, 14—17, 30, 31. 

Gideon was an enemy of the worship of Baal ; cut 
down the groves of that false god, and demolished Ids al- 
tars ; but this same Gideon, from a mistaken idea of grati- 
tude to Jehovah, as iho author of his victories, made an 
image of the Deity, with the gold he had got in plunder 
from the Midiaiiite.s, and set it up publicly in Ophra, Judg. 
(i: 2.1-33 8.24—27. 

Jeroboam, who, from poll deal reasons, wished to pre- 
vent his subjects from frequenting the high festivals at Je- 
rusalem, set up in Dan and Bethel two golden calves, m 
which the God who had conducted the Israelites out of 
Egypt, was to be worshipped, 1 Kings 12: 26—31. This 
. worship of the calves, which continued under the kings of 
the ten tribes, until the Atssyrisn captivity, and is, in the 
books of Kings, termed the sin of Jeroboam, the son of 
Ncbat, differed very materially from idolatry, projierlv so 
called, and is repres^ted as a less heinous sin. When 
Ahab first allowed himself to be led astray by his .super- 
Ktilious consort, Jezebel, and introduced the worship of 
Baal, wc find the historian making use of the following 
lan^age “ And as if it had not been enough that he 
continued the sin of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, he mar- 
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tied Jezebel) ihe daughter of Ecbaal, king of Sidon, serv- 
ed Baal, adored him, and erected to him an image in the 
temple, which he had built to hj m in Samaria. And Ahab 
did more to provoke the wrath of Jehovah, than all the kings 
of Israel who had reigned before him,’^ 1 Kings 16; 31— =33. 
Conceraing his son Joram, on the other hand, it is said, 
that he did what was displeasing to Jehovah, though not 
in the same measure as his father and mother; for he 
caused the image of Baal, which his father had_ made, to 
be removed ; only he still hankered after the sin of Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, and departed not from it,” 2 Kings 
3: 3. In the ninth and tenth chapters of the same book, 
we find Jehu showinghimsiielf a mortal enemy and violent 
persecutor of the worship of Baal, which had been intro- 
duced in opposition to the fundamental laws ; and as he 
himself expresse.s it, a zealot for Jehovah j on. which ac- 
count he was commended, and obtained a promise from Ood, 
that his descendants, down to his great great grandchil- 
dren, should fill the Israelitish throne, 2 Kings 10: 16, 30. 
At the same lime, however, it is remarked, that from the 
sin of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, he hod not abstained ; 
and the very same thing is repeated of his posterity - of' 
his son, (ch. 13: 6.) his grandson, (ch. 13: 11.) his great 
grandson, (ch. 14: 24.) and his great great grandson, 
ch. If): 9. In the prophecies, also, of the lesser prophets, 
a.s they are called, wc see the same di.Minction between 
calf-worship and Baal-worship duly observed. 

All manner of image- worship, not excepting that w^hich 
was paid to the true God, is, however, prohibited in Exod. 
20: 4, 5 , or if any doubt remain as to the extent of the 
prohibition in that passage, it is completely removed by 
the decision in ch. 32 ; where we find that the worship of 
a golden calf, .set up, certainly not as the image of an 
Egyptian idol, but of Jehovah, the true God, is imputed to 
the Israelites as a great crime. 

The use and adoration of images have been lung con- 
troverted in Christendom. It is plain, from the practice of 
the primitive church, recordeil by the earlier fathers, that 
Chri.stians, during the first three centuries, and the greater 
part of the fourth, neither worshipped images, nor used 
them in their worship. The primitive Chri.stians abstain- 
ed from the worship of images, not, as the papists pretend, 
from tenderness to heathen idolaters, but because they 
thought ii unlawful in itself to make any images of the 
Deity. Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen, 
were even of opinion, that, by the .second commandment, 
painting and engraving were unlawful to a Christian, styl- 
ing them evil and wicked arts. Tert, de Idol., cap. 3 ; Clem. 
Alex. Admon. ad Gent. p. 41 ; Origm contra Ceisum, lib. 
vi p. 182. This opinion however is untenable. 

The use of images m churches, as ornaments, was first 
introduced by some Christians in Spain, in the beginning 
of the fourth century ; but the practice was condemned as 
a dangerous innovation, in a council held at Eliberis, in 
.305. Epiphanius, in a letter preserved by Jerome, (tom. 
li. ep. 6.) bears strong testimony against images ; and he 
may be considered as one of the first iconoclasts. The 
custom of admitting pictures of saints and martyrs into 
churches, (for this was the first source of image-worship,) 
was rare m the end of the fburth century, but became 
common m the fifth. Bui they were still considered only 
as ornaments, and, even in this view, they met with vefy 
considerable opposition. In the following century, the cus- 
tom of thus adorning churches became almost universal, 
both in the East and West. Petavius expressly says, (de 
Incar., hb. xv. cap. 14.) that no statuc.s were yet allowed 
in the churches, because they bore too near a resemblance 
to the idols of the Gentiles. Towards the close of the 
fourth, or beginiiing of the fifth century, images, which 
were introduced by way of ornament, and then used as an 
aid to devotion, began to be actually worshipped. How- 
ever, it continued to be the doctrine of the church in the 
sixth and in the beginning of the seventh century, that 
imag^ were to be used only as helps to devotion, and not 
as objects of worship. The worship of them was con- 
demned in the strongest terms by Gregory the Great, as 
appears by two of his letters written in 601. From this 
time to the beginning of Ae eighth century, there occurs 
no instance of any worship given, or allowed to be given, 
to any images, by any council or assembV; of bishops 


whatever. But they were commonly worshipped by the 
monks and populace in the beginning of the eighth centu- 
ry ; insomuch, that in 726, when Leo published his famous 
edict, it had already spread into all the provinces subject 
to the empire. The Lutherans condemn the Calvinists for 
breaking the images in the churches of the Catholics, 
looking on it as a hind of sacrilege ; and yet they condemn 
the Romanists (who are professed image-worshippers) as 
idolaters ; nor can these last keep pace with the Greeks, who 
go far beyond them in this point, which has occasioned 
abundance of disputes among them. (See Iconoclastes.) 

The Jews absolutely coDdemn all images, and do 
not so much as sufier any statues or figures in then 
houses, much less in their synagogues, or places of 
worship. The Mohammedans have an equal aversion to 
images ; which led them to destroy most of the beautiful 
monuments of antiquity, both sacred and profane, at Con- 
stantinople. Bin^hnnCs Orig. Bed., b. viii. c. 8 ; Middle- 
ton^s Letters from Rome, p. 21 ; Burnet on the Art , p. 209, 
219; DoddrCdge's led. J93; fenison on Idolatry, p. 

269, 275 ; Ridgley’s Body of Dtv., qu. 110 ; Dwight^ $ The- 
ologir, Douglas on Errors ; Ward’s Bistory of the Hindoos. 
— Jonfs; Hmd. Buck. 

IMAGE OF GOD, m the soul, is distinguished into 
natural and moral. By natural is meant the understand- 
ing, reason, will, ami other iniellectual faculties. By the 
moral image, the right use of those faculties, or what we 
term holiness. (See Adam.) — Ilend. Buck. 

IMAGE OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. (See Babylon.) 

IMAGINATION, is the f^aculty of the mind, by which it 
conceives and combines anew ideas of things originally 
communicated to it by the outward organs of sense. The 
cause of the pleasures of the imagination in whatever is 
great, uncommon, or beautiful, is this : that God has an- 
nexed a secret pleasure to the idea of any thing that is 
new or rare, that he might encourage and .stimulate us in 
the eager and keen pursuit after knowledge, and inflame 
our best pa.ssrons to search into the wonders of creation 
and revelation ; for every new idea brings such a pleasure 
along with it, as rewards any pains we have taken in its 
acquisition, and consequently serves as a striking and 
powerful motive to piii us ujwn fresh discoveries in learn- 
ing and .science, as well as in the word and works of God. 
See Rev. W. Jones’ IFi/rfo, vol. vi. ser. 17; RylandHs Cm- 
iemplations, vol. i. p. 61 ; Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion; Addtso7i’$ heautifvl Papers on the Imagination, vol, vi. 
Spect. p. 64, &c. ; Grove’s Mor Phil., vof i. pp. 354, 355. 
410.— j/ertf/. Buck. 

IMAN ; a Mohammedan priest, or minuster, who super- 
intends the service and concerns of the mosques, reads 
jwayers, and instructs the people. The term is also given, 
by way of eminence, to the chiefs or founders of the prin- 
cipal sects among the Mohammedans ; and this dignity, 
or what is cximmonly called the Imanate, is hcreditaiy, 
and possessed by the chief members of particular families 
m succession. — Hend. Buck. 

IMMANUEL. (See Emmanuel.) 

IMMATER4AL1SM ; the belief that Ihe soul is a spiri- 
tual substance distinct from the body. (See Materialism, 
and Souj„) — ffend. Buck. 

IMMENSITY ; unbounded or incomprehensible great- 
ness ; an unlimu^ extension, which: no finite and deter- 
minate space, repeated ever so often, can equal. (See In- 
finity OF GodA— ifenrf. Buck. 

IMMORALITY ; an action inconsistent with our duty 
towards men, and consequently a sin against God, who 
hath coramandtsd us to do justly, and love mercy. (See 
Morality.) — Hend, Buck. 

IMMORTALITY ; a state which has no end ; the im- 
possibility' of dying. It is applied to God, who is abso- 
lutely immortal, or incorruptible, (1 Tim. 1: 17.)and the hu- 
man soul, which IS only immortal by the will of God; 
God, who at first gave it, could, if he please, deprive us of 
existence, Matt. 10; 28. (Sec Soul, and Intermediate 
State . V—JBrewd. RiicA:. 

IMMUTABILITY OF GOD, is his unchangeabkness. 
He is immutable in his essence. Jam. 1: 17. In his attri- 
butes, Ps. 102; 27. In his purposes, Isa. 25: 1. Ps. 33: 11. 
In his promises, Mai. 3: 6. 2 Tim. 2: 12. And in his 
threatenings, Maft. 25; 41. 
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“ This is a perfection,” says Dr. Blair, « which, perhaps, 
more than an^ other, distinguishes the divine nature from 
the human, gives complete energy to all its attributes, and 
entitles it to the highest adoration. From hence are de- 
rived the regular order of nature, and the steadfastness 
of the universe. Hence flows the unchanging tenor of 
those laws which from age to age regulate the conduct of 
mankind. Hence the uniformity of that government, and 
the certainty of those promises, which are the ground of 
onr trust and security. An objection, however, may be 
raised against thi.s doctrine from the commands given ns 
to prayer, and other religious exercises. To what purpose, 
it may be urged, is homage addressed to a beiug whose plan 
IS unalterably fixed ? This objection would have weight, 
if our religious addresses were designed to work any alte- 
ration in God, either by giving him information of what 
lie did not know, or by exciting affections which he did not 
]) 0 ‘isess; or by inducing him to change measures which 
lie had previously formed • but they are only crude and 
imperfect notions of religion winch can suggest such 
ideas.” The change which our devotions actually make 
IS upon ourselyes, in order to bnng us within the range 
of the divine promises, which are always in harmony 
with the plan of God. By pouring out our sentiments 
and de.sircs before God ; by adoring liis perfections, and 
confessing our unworthiness ; by expressing our depend- 
ence on his aid, our gratitude for his past favors, our sub- 
mission to his known will, and our trust m his promised 
mercy, we cultivate such affections as suit ouf place and 
station in the universe, and are to be exercised bv us as 
men and as Christians. God is immutably determined to 
give or withhold blc.ssings accordingly. 

The contemplation of this divine perfection should raise 
in our minds admiration , shoiihl teach us to imitate, as 
tar as our frailty will permit, that constancy and stead- 
fa.stness which we adore j (2 Cor 3; 18.) and, lastly, should 
excite trust and con faience in the Divine Being, amid.st all 
the revolutions of this uncertain world. Blairh SrrmonSj 
ser 4. vol. ji. , ('hnrnod‘'slVor/cs, vol. i. p. 2(13 ; GtWs Bodif 
of Dn\<, vol i. p. 50 j LamhrrVs Sirmnns, ser. on Mai. 3* Oj 
Mo {(f con Aionenu’nt ; Dnu^ht'a Thfolof^i/ — Jfend Buck. 

IMPANATKTN ; a term used by divines to signify the 
opinion of (he Lutheran.s with regard to the eiicharist, 
who believe that the species of bread and wine remain lo- 
gether wnth the body of our Savior afler consecration. — 
ILmd. Buck. 

IMPKCCABTLES ; a name given to those heretics wdvo 
boasted that they tvere impeccable, that is, incapable of 
sm, and that there was n<» need of repentance , such were 
(he Gnostics, Priscilbanisis, &c. — [feud. Burk. 

IMPECCABILITY ; the state of a jierson who cannot 
Fin ; or a grace, privilege, or principle, which puts him out 
of a possibility of sinning. Divines have distinguished 
several kinds of impeccability ; that of God belongs to 
him hy nature ; that of Jesus Christ, considered as man, 
bidongs to him by the hypostalical union; that of the 
blessed, in consequence of their condition, See. — Ilcnd 
Burk. 

IMPLICIT FAITH, is that by which tve take up any 
system or opinion of another, without examination. This 
iuis been one of the chief sources of ignorance and error 
m (he church of Rome. The divines of that community 
tench, “ that we arc to observe, not bow the church proves 
.lEiy thing, but what she says : that the wall of God is, that 
wa* should believe and confide in his ministers in the same 
manner as himself.” Cardinal Toletus, in his instructions 
for priests, asserts, ‘4hat if a rustic believes his bishop, 
liroposing an heretical tenet for an article of faith, such 
belief is meritorious ” Cardinal Cusanus tells us, “that 
irrational obedience is the most consummate and perfect 
obedience, when we „obey withotlt attending to reason, as 
a beast obeys hi.s driver.” In an epistle to the Bohemians 
he has these words : “ I assert, that there are no precepts 
of Christ but those whieVi are received as such by the 
church, (the church of Rome.) When the church changes 
her judgment, God changes his judgment likewise.” 

What madness! What blasphemy! For a church la 
demand belief of what she teaches, and a submission to 
what she enjoins, merely upon her assumed authority, 
must appear, to unprejudiced minds, the height of unrea- 


sonableness and spiritual despotism. We could wish this 
doctrine had I»een confined to this church , but, alas ! it 
has been two prevalent in other comrnuruiies. A theolo- 
gical system, says Dr. Jortin, is too olten no more than a 
temple consecrated to implicit faith ; and he who enters in 
there to worship, instead of leaving his shoes, after the 
Eastern manner, must leave his understanding at the door ; 
and it will be well if he find it when he comes out again 
— ffend. Buck. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS ; an ecclesiastical action, 
by which a bishop lays his hand on the head of a person 
in ordination, confirmation, or in uttering a blessing. This 
practice is also usually observed by the Dissenters at the 
ordinalipn of their preachers ; when the ministers present 
place their hands on the head of him whom they are or- 
daining, while one of them prays for a blessing on him, 
and on liis future labors. They are not agreed, however, 
as to the propriety of this ceremony. Some suppose it to 
be confined to those who received extraordinary gifts in 
the primitive times . oiIkts think it ought to be retained, 
as it was an ancient practice used where no extraordinary 
gifts were conveyed, Gen. 4R: 14. Matt. 19: 15. They do 
not suppose It to be of sut h an important and essential 
nature, that the validity and usefulness of a man’s future 
ministry depend upon it in any degree. 

Ii|(ipos>ti<>n of hands was a Jewish ceremony, introduced 
not by any divine authority, but by custom ; it being the 
practice among those people, whenever they pray to God 
for any person, to lay their hands on his head. Our Sa- 
vior observed the same custom, both when he conferred 
his blessing on childien, and when he healed the sick, add- 
ing prayer to the ceremony. The apo.stle.s, likewise, laid 
hands on those upon wliom they bestow ed the Holy Ghost. 
The priests observed the .same custom wdien any one was 
received into ih(‘ir body And the ap<jstlps themselves un- 
derwent the imposition of hands afresh every time they 
entered ujxm any new design. In the ancient church, irn- 
jHisiliotiof hands w’as even piartised on persons when they 
married, w^hich custom (he Abyssinians still observe. 
Mauricc\ Dial, on Bor pp K) !, lf)8; Watts's na- 

tional Fouti da /ton of a ('hndian Ch , }) 31 , Turin run Church 
Gov , p. 70 , Primitive Chri'.Uan Ch , p. 19 ; FuUePs 

Works — B itrk. B urh . ( See 11 a n n ) 

IMPOSTORS, llhLiraors, are such as pretend to an ex- 
traordinary commission from heaven, and who terrify the 
people wiili fal.se denunciations orjiidgmimts. Too many 
of these liave abounded in almost all ages. They are 
punishable in (he temporal courts of England, with fine, 
imprisonment, and corporeal punislunent. (See False 
MnssiAiis.) — [{end. Buck 

IMPROPRIATION ; a parsonage or eeclesiasiieal liv- 
ing, the profits of which are in (he hands of a layman ; 
in which ease it stands diMinguisht'd from appropriation^ 
which is where the profits of a benefice are in the hands 
of a bishop, college, Ac , llnmgh (he terms arc now used 
promiscuously There are computed to be, in England, 
three thousand cighi hundred and forty-live impropriations^ 
which, on (he dissoliitjon of the nionasieries, w’erc granted 
by the king’s leiicrs-paleiU to lay persons. 

IMPULSE ; an influence, idea, or motive acting upon 
tlie mmil We must be careful how we are guided by 
impulses in religion. “ There are many,” as one observes, 
“wdio frequently feel singular impression.s upon their 
minds, and arc inclined to pay a very strict regard unto 
them. Yea, some carry this jxiint so far, as to make it 
almost the only rule of their judgment, and wdll not deter- 
mine any thing until they find it in their hearts to do it, as 
their phrase is. Others take it for granted, that the divine 
mind is notified to them by sweet or powerful impressions 
of some pas.sages of sacred WTit. There are others who 
are determined by visionary manifestations, or by the im- 
pressions made in dreams, and the interpretations they 
put upon them. All these things being of the same gene- 
ral nature, may very justly be considered together ; and it 
is a matter of doubt with many how far thp.se things are 
to be regarded, or attended to by us ; and how we may 
distinguish any divine impressions of this kind from the 
delusions of the tempter, or of our own evil hearts. But, 
whoever makes any of these things hi.s rule and standard, 
he forsakes the divine word ; and nothing tends more to 
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make persons unhappy in themselves, unsteady in their 
?onduct, or more dangerously deludet! in their practice, 
ban paying a random regard to these impulses, as notifi- 
cations of the divine will.” (See Knthusiasm ; Paovi- 
lENCE.) — Hend. Buck, 

IMPURITY : want of that regard to decency, chastity, 
»r holiness, wnich our duty requires. Impurity, in the 
law of Moses, is any legal defilement. Of these there 
were several sorts some were voluntary, as the touching 
I. dead body, or any animal that died of itself ; or any 
creature that was esteemed unclean ; or touching things 
holy by one who was not clean, or was not a priest ; the 
touching one who had a leprosy, one who had a gonor- 
rhcea, or who was polluted by a dead carcass, Ate. Some- 
times these impurities were involuntary ; as when any one 
inadvertently touched bones, or a sepulchre, or any thing 
polluted ; or fell into such diseases as pollute, as the le- 
prosy, &c. 

The feeds, cl ol lies, and movable.s, which had touched 
any thing unclean, contracted also a kind of impurity, and 
in some cases communicated it to others. 

These legal pollnuoris were generally removed by bath- 
ing, and lasted no longer than the evenmg. The person 
lolluted plunged over head in the water ; and either had 
us clothes on when he did so, or washed himself and his 
clothes separately. Other pollutions continued seven days ; 
as that which was contracted by touching a dead body. 
Some impurities lasted forty or fifty days ; as that of wo- 
men who were Vatelv delivered, who were unclean forty 
days after the birth of a boy. and fifty after the birth of a 
girl. Others, again, lasted till the person was cured. 

Many of these pollutions were expiated by sacrifices, 
and others by a ceitam water or lyi^ made with the ashes 
of a red heifer, saciificcd on the great day of expiation. 
When the Icjier was cured, he wont to the temple, and of- 
fered a sacrifice of two birds, one of wdiich wa.s killed, 
and the other set at liberty. He who had touched a dead 
body, or had been present at a funeral, wns to be purified 
\nlh the water of expiation, and this upon pain of death. 
The woman who lind been delivered, offered a turtle and 
a Jamb for her exjuation; or if .she was poor, two turtles, 
or two young pig(‘oiis. 

These impurities, w^hich the law oC Moses has expressed 
with the greate.st accuracy and care, were only figures of 
other more important impuntie.s, such as the sins and ini- 
quities committed against God, or faults committed against 
our neighbor. The saints and prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment wTre sensible of lhi.s ; and our Savior, in the gospel, 
has strongly inculcated, that they are not outward and 
corporeal poUutioiis which render us unacceptable to God, 
but .such inwanl pollutions as infect the soul, and are vio- 
lations of jjistice, truth, and charity. — fiend. Buck. 

IMPUTATION, is the attributing of any matter, quality, 
or character, whether good or evil, to any person as his 
own ; or the Heating of him according to the character 
whicli he thus sustains. It may refer to what was origi- 
nally his, antecedently to such imputation ; or to what was 
not antccedenily his, but becomes so by virtue of such im- 
putation only, ‘J Sam. 19: 19. Ps. 106: ‘31. 

The imputation that respects our justification before God 
is of the latter kind, and may be defined thus : il is God’s 
gracious reckoning of the righleousiic.ss of Christ to be- 
lievers, and his acceptance of their persons as righteous 
oil the account thereof. Their sins being imputed to him, 
and his obedience being imputed to them, they are, in vir- 
tue hereof, both acquitted from guilt, and accepted ap 
righteous before God, Kora. 4: 6, 7. 5: 18, 19. 2 Cor. 
5; 21. ’ ’ 

When we speak of sin being imputed to Chri.st, it is not 
meant that therii was such a transfer of it as actually to 
constitute him a sinner ; such an idea being at once infi^- 
nilely derogatory to the holy character which the Redeem- 
er is ever represented as sustaining, and utterly repugnant 
to the moral principles of the divine government; but the 
meaning is, that sin w^as charged to his account, as a 
voluntary responsible agent, acting in the rwm of the 
guilty, in order that, m virtue of his expiating its guilt, 
such of them as should avail themselves of his atonement 
might be freed from tbeir liability to suffer in their own 
persons the punishment they had merited. l>. like man- 


ner, the imputation of the righteousness of Christ does not 
consist in a transfer of his personal actsnnd sufferings in 
such a sense as would imply that they were really the acts 
and sufferings of tlio.^c to whom they are imputed, but 
in a dealing with them bn the ground of that righteous- 
ness, so as that they shall reap all the benefits resulting 
from it. Neither sin nor righteou.sness can ever be imput- 
ed so as to become ihc act and deed of miy but the indivi- 
dual by whom it was performed. As our sins never v'cre, 
and never could become Christ’s sins, so his righteousness, 
strictly speaking, always continues his own, and can only 
be said to be ours in the sense of our enjoying its benefits 
or effects ; a mode of speech, howTver, which receives no 
countenance from Scripture. He himself is spoken of as 
“our righteousness,”- and we are said to be made “the 
righteousness of God” in him ; but these forms do not 
warrant the use of the phraseology to w'hich we have ad- 
verted. (See Riohtcousness ; Sin.) Bickinsords Letters^ 
p- 15(); Herrefs Thmm and Aspasioj vol. ii. p. 43 ; Bnd- 
dridgeh vol. iv. p. .'>62 ; Wattd Works^ vol. iii. p. 

532 ; Works of Pres. Edwards ; Fuller s Works. — Ilend. 
Buck. 

TMPUTKU RIGHTEOUSNESS. (See Justification.) 

IN. The accurate consideration of the sense of this 
preposition in, is often of great use to lead to the tru(j 
meaning of many texts of Scripture. God is vi Christ ; 
is one with him as God; has the closest coimexioii, is 
well-pleased with, and reconciled to men in him ; and 
Christ is m him ; has the same nature as his Father, John 
14: 10. 2 Cor. 5: 19 The truth is in Christ; he is the 
substance and exemplification of it ; by his death it is 
ratified ; and in beholding and receiving of hipn, its light 
and glory arc perceived, and its power felt, Eph. A: 21. 
2 Cor. 1: 21. The law of Ihe Spirit of life ts in Christ ; the 
new covenant is eslabh.shcd with him ; he is the great 
agent in it, and the means of its operation. The Holy 
Ghost, as the spirit of Christ, operates in us, by uniting us 
to, and maintaining-our fellowship with Christ, Roni. 8: 2. 
We are blessed, chosen, tailed, justifmd, adopted, sancti- 
fied, and obtain an inheritance in Christ ; our whole sal- 
vation was concerted with him as our Surety, purchased 
by him as our Ransomer, is lodged in him as our Trea- 
sury, and in a state of union to him we slrare of it ; and 
the enjoyment of him as the Lord over wi.sdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption, is the sum of it, Eph. 
1: 3, 4, 5, &c. Wc are i/i Chn.st, and lie in us. He dwells 
in ourjiearts by faith, and we are closely united to him as 
our Surety, our Head, Husband, and root of sjaritual in- 
fluence, John 17. 20. Rom. 16: 7. But persons are said 
to be in Christy if they are members of his visible church, 
and in outward profession joined to him, John 15. 6. To 
believe or trust in Christ, or in God, or in his name, is, 
in a tvay of receiving Christ, and God in him, as the Hus- 
band aiid Savior of oiir .souls, oflered in the promises, to 
expect from his perfections, relations, and work, what- 
ever is good and neces.sary for us, John 14, 1. To be 
strong in the Lord, faithful in the Lord, to labor in the 
Lord, and salute others in the Lord, is, in a state of union 
to Christ’s person, and exercise of daily receiving out of 
his fulness, lo study faithfulness and diligence in the w^ork 
of preaching the gospel, or practising holiness, and lo 
salute others from love to the Lord, and on account of 
their bearing his image, Eph 6: 10. 1 Cor. 4: 17. Rom. 
16: 12 — 22. — Brown. 

INABILITY ; want of power sutfieient for the per- 
formance of any particular action or design. It has been 
divided into natural and moraJ. We are said to be natu- 
rally unable to do n thing when wc cannot do it if we 
w-ish, because of some imj^ding defect or obstacle that is 
extrinsic to the w'ill, either in the understanding, constitu- 
tion of the body, or external objects. Moral inability con- 
sists not in any of the.se things, but either in the want of 
inclination, or the strength of a contrary inclination ; or 
the want of sufficient motives in view to mduc.e andcxciie 
the act of the will, or the strength of apparent motives to 
the contrary. 

Infants ami idiots are under a natural incapnri:y t>f 
knowledge ; and every one of wreak mental powers, i bun i'll 
he should be neither infant nor idiot, yet in proportion to 
that weakness, Is the subject of a natural inability. Che 
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same may be said of a defect of bodily powers ; and a 
want of opportunities or external advantages constitutes 
the same thing. A man, for instance, in the perfect pos- 
session of all his faculties, may be cast upon an i«sland, 
wliere there may be no Bible, nor any oi the means of 
grace to be obtained : in which case he will be under a 
natural incapacity to read and hear God's word, just as 
much as if he were blind and deaf. In this point of view, 
that part of the heathen world Avho never heard the gos- 
pel arc under a natural inability to believe it. By amra/ 
ubiliiy to do good, is meant a disposition to use our natu- 
ral ability to right purposes. It consists in a heart to 
know and love God, to devote all the powers of our souls 
and members of our bodies to be intruments of righteous- 
ness to serve him, to improve evej'y opportunity that offers 
to glorify his name. Every* wicked man is destitute ot 
this, and consequently under the dominion of a moral in- 
ability. 

Naiiiral inability, .so far ns it prevails, excuses from all 
obligation and blame, it may be, and often is, an cflecl 
of sin ; but it is not sin itself. But 7noral inability is so 
far from excusing men from blame, tliat it is itself that 
in which blame consists. Whatever good thing any pt*r- 
son could do, not being hindered by any natural impedi- 
ment ; but w’lll not ; the common sense of mankind crimi- 
nates him for not perfor;iung it. 

It has been questioned whether the term imhilitify in the 
moral view of it, should be used at all, since it has been 
so fearfully abused, to the lulling of sinners asleep in car- 
nal security, and the preventing of them from viewing 
and feeling the responsibility under which they he, as 
God’s rational creatures, if they do not render an imme- 
diate and unreserved compliance with his will. The sub- 
stitution of the word indisposition is certainly to be ap- 
proved ; and there is reason to hope that the time is not 
distant, when preachers and theological writers will entire- 
ly banish from their vocabulary every phrase which in 
the smallest degree goes to diminish the sinner’.s enmi- 
nality, and abate lus sense of obligation. Sec Ftdlerh 
Gospel Worthy of All Arrcpiotiou ; and Hmlon on the Work 
of the Spirit in Cmiversinn, — Ilend. Buck. 

INCARNATION ; the act whereby the Son of God 
assumed the human nature. ; or the mystery by which 
.JesiLS Christ, the Eternnl Word, was rndde man, m order 
to accomplish the work of our salvation. See Nathuty ; 
Ttflotson's Senuous, ami Meldrum m the Incarnation ; 
Broight's Theology ; Worl^ of Robert Hall — Hend. Buck 

INCENSE, {thur ;) so called by the dealers of drugs in 
Egypt, from f/iwr, or f//er, the name of a harbor m the 
north bay of the lied sea, near mount Sinai ; tliereby dis- 
tinguishing it from the gum arabic, which is brought from 
Suez, another port in the Red sea, not fiir from Cairo. It 
differs also in being more pellucid and white. This 
gum is said to distil from incisions made in the tree dur- 
ing the heal of summer. At the yiresent day it is brought 
from the East Indies, but not of so good a quality as 
that from Arabia. It burns with a liright and strong 
flame, not easily extingULshed. It was used in the temple 
service as an emblem of prayer, Ps. 141: 2. Rev. 8: 3, 4. 

The “sweet incense,” mentioned Exodus 30: 7, and 
elsewhere, was a compound of several spices, agreeably 
to the direction in the# thirty-fourth verse> To offer in- 
cense wa.s an office peculiar to the priests. They went 
iwice a day into the holy place ; namel)’^, morning and 
evening, to burn incense there. Upon the great day of 
expiation, the high-pnest took incdhsc, or perl u me, pound- 
ed and ready for being put into the censer, and threw it 
upon the fire, the moment he went into the sanctuary. 
One reason of this was, that so the smoke which rose from 
the censer might prevent his looking with too much curi- 
osity on the ark and mercy-scat. God threatened him 
with death upon failing to perform this ceremony, Lev. 
16: 13. Generally, incense is to be considered as an 
emblem of the “ prayers of the saints,” and is so used 
by the sacred writers, — Watson. 

INCEST ; the crime of criminal and unnatural com- 
merce with kindred within the degrees forbidden by the 
law of God. By the rules of the church, incest 'was for- 
merly very absurdly extended even to the seventh degree ; 
but it is now restricted to the third or fourth. 


Most nations look on incest with horror, Persia and Egypt 
excepted. In the history of the ancient kings of those 
countries we meet with instances of brothers marrying 
their <»wn sisters, because they thought it u>a mean to join 
in alliance 'unth their own subjects, and still more so to 
marry into any foreign family. Vortigern. king of South 
Biilain, equalled, or rallier excelled them m wickedness, 
by marrying lus own daughter. The queen of Portugal 
was married to her uncle j and the prince of Brazil, the 
son of that mce.stuous marriage, was wedded to his aunt. 
Bui they had dispensations for these unnatural marriages 
from his holiness 

“In Older,” says Dr. Paley, “ to preserve chastity m 
families, and between persons of different sexes brought 
up and living together m a .state of unreserved intimacy, 
ii IS necc^;sary, by every meiliod possible, to inculcate an 
abhorrence of incestuous conjunctions ; which abhorrence 
ran only bo upheld by the absolute reprobation of a// com- 
merce of the scxe.s between near relations. Ujxm this 
princijile the marriage^ as well as other cohabitation of 
brothers and sisters of bn(*al kindred, and of all who 
usually live m the same family, may be said to be forbid- 
den by the law of nature. Restrictions Which extend to 
remoter degrees of kindred than what this reason makes 
it necessary to prohibit Irom inter-marriage, are founded 
in the authority of the positive law which ordains them, 
and can only he justified by their tendency to diffuse 
wj^eallh, to connect families, or to promote some political 
advantage. 

“The Levilical law, which is received in this country, 
and from which the rule of the Roman law differs very 
little, prohibits marriage between relations within three. 
degrees of kindred ; computing the generations not from, 
but through the common ancestor, and accounting aftinily 
the same as consanguinity. The issue, however, of such 
marriages arc nor bastardized, unless the parents be di- 
vorced during their lifetime ” Fahys Mor. Fhil. vol. i. 
p. 316. — Hfiid. Burk. 

INCEST, (Spiritual;) an ideal crime, committed 
between two jiersons w'ho have a spiritual alliance, by 
means of baptism or confirmation. This ndicuk as fancy 
was made use of as an instrument of ureat tyranny in 
times when the power of the pope was unlimited, even 
queens being sometimes divorced upon this pretence. 
Incest Spiritual ls also understood of a vicar, or other bene- 
ficiary, who enjoys both the mother and daughter; that 
IS, holds two benefices, one whereof depends upon the col- 
lation of the other. Such spiritual incest renders both the 
one and the other of these benefices vacant. — Htud. Buck. 

INCHANTMENTS. The law of God condemns in- 
chanlmcnts and mchanters. Several terms are used in 
Scripture to denote inchantmenls : — 1. Lehesh, which sig- 
nifies to mutter, to speak fnth a hiv voice, like magicians in 
their evocations and magical operations, Psalm 58. 0. 2. 
Letim, sends, v hence Moses speaks of the inchantmenls 
wrought by PharaohS magicians 3 Kashnph, meaning 
those who jiractice juggling, legerdemain, tricks, and 
witchery, dclinbiig people’s eyes and scn.ses, 2 Chron. 33: 
6. 4. IJehar, which signiflcs, properly, to bind, assemble, 
associate, re-vnite : this occurs principally among those who 
charm serpents, who tame them, and make them gentle 
and sociable, which before were fierce, dangerous, and 
nntractable, Deut. 18: 11. We have examples of each of 
these ways of mchanting. It was common for magicians, 
.sorcerers, and mchanters, to speak in a low voice, to whis- 
per : they are called ventnloqui, because they spake, as 
one w^oiild suppose, from the bottom of their stomachs. 
They affected secrei^’ and mysterious ways, to conceal the 
vanity, folly, or inmmy of their pernicious art. Their 
pretended magic often consisted in cunning tricks only, 
in sleight of hand, or some natural secrets, unknown to 
the ignorant. They affected obscurity and night, or 
would show their skill only before the uninformed, or 
mean persons, and feared, nothing so much as serious ex- 
aminations, broad day-light, and the inspection of the in- 
telligent. Respecting the inchantmenls practised by Pha- 
raoh’s magicians, (see Exod. 8: 18, 19,) in order to limtate 
the miracles which were wrought by Moses, it must be 
said, either that they w’’ere mere illusions, whereby they 
imposed on the spectators j or that, if they performed such 
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miradeS; and produced real changes of ihdr rods, and the 
other things said to be performed by them, it must have 
been by a supernatural power which God had permitted 
Satan to giye them, but the further operation of which he 
afterwards thought proper to prevent, -^Waison, 
INCLINATION, is the propensity of the mind to any 
particular object or action j or a kino of bias upon nature, 
by the force of which it is carried towards certain ^tions 
previously to the exercise of thought and reasouing about 
the nature and consequences of them. Inclinations are 
of two kinds— natural or acquired. 1. Natural such 
as we often sec in children, who from their earliest years 
differ in their tempers and dispositions. In one you 
see the dawnings of a liberal, difiusive soul ; another gives 
us cause to fear he will be altogether as narrow and .sqr- 
did. Of one we may say he is naturally revengeful j of 
another, that he is patient and forgiving. 

2. Acquired inclinations are such as are superinduced 
by custom, which are called habits ; and these are cither 
good or evil. (See Habit.) — Head,. Buck. 

IN CffiNA DOMINI ; the most remarkable of all the 
papal bulls, on account of the proofs which it furnishes 
of the arrogance of the popes, and their pretensions as ab- 
solute rulers of the church, and the authority which they 
claimed over temporal princes. It is founded on more 
ancient papal decrees, which declared all heretics, and 
favorers of heretics, without distinction, and those who 
imposed taxes on the cler^ to supply the wants of the 
state, solemnly excommunicated. Alter the fourteenth 
century, it was modified and extended by several popes, 
and received its latest form from Urban VI fT. in 1(527. 
This pope, in behalf of God, and by virtue of the power 
committed to the apostles Peter and Paul, and himself, ex- 
communicated and anathematized all Hussites, Wick- 
liffites, Lutherans, ZuingUans, Calvinists, Huguenots, 
Ana-baptists, dec. ; all who had apostatized from the Cath- 
olic faith ; all who trusted, received, favored, or defended 
them; all who read heretical b<x)ks without permission 
from the pope j all who possessed or printed such books, or 
defended then), in any way, either in public or private, or 
on any pretei^ce whatever j and, finally, all schismatics 
who obstinately avoided commmuon with the Roman 
church. It also goes on to denounce all who in any way 
shall injure the temporal possession or rights, of the pope, 
the clergy, papal ambassadors, d&c. This awful anathe- 
ma the pope alone can remove, and that only at the hour 
of death, when the excommunicated person has satisfied 
the claims, of the church. The bull was publicly posted 
up at Rome ; and once a year, or often er, every bLshop 
was to re^ it to the assembled people.. This was done 
till the middle of the eighteenth century, every Maundy 
Thursday, in all the principal churches, — Ileml. Buck, 
INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF GOD. This is a rela- 
tive teriBi, and indicates Si relation between an object and 
a faculty ; between God and a created understanding ; so 
that the meaning of it is this, that no created understand- 
ing can comprehend God ; that is, have a perfect and ex- 
act knowledge of him, such a knowledge as is adequate 
to the perfection of the object, Job 11: 7, Isa. 40. 

God is incomprehensible, 1. As to the nature of his es- 
sence. 2, The excellency of his attributes. 3. The d^th 
of his counsel.^. 4. The works of his providence, 5. The 
di^nsation of his grace, Eph. 3: 8. Job 37; 25. Rom. 11, 
The incoraprehensibiUty of God follows, 1. F^om his, 
being a spirit endued with perfections greatly superior to 
our own. 2, There may be (for any thing we certainly 
know) attributes and perfections in God of which we have 
not tpe least idea. 3. In those perfections of the divine 
nature of which we have some idea, there are many things 
to us mcxphcable, and with which, the more deeply and 
attenhvely we think of them, the more we find our 
thoughts swallowed up ; such as his self^xistcnce, eterni- 
ty, pmnipresenee, dec. ^ 

This should us, therefore, 1. Tp admire and, rev- 
erence the Divine Being, Zech. 9: 17. Neh. 9 5 2 To 

hfawm and ipodest, Ps. 8: 1, 4. Eccl. 5: 2*3'’ Job 
37; ID. 3. Tp be serious in our addresses, and sincere in 
cmr behavjor, tpw;ards him, Carffl on Job 27: 25 : TilloU 
SimmSf sermon 156 ; Abemethy^s Sermons, yol ii 
noe. 6> J}e(jfdr0ge*8 Lect-f lect. 59 — Hend. HucJc, 


INCONTINENCY ; not abstaining from unlawful de- 
sires. (See CoNTiNENCY.) — Hend. Buck. 

INCORPOREALITY OF GOD, is his buing without a 
body. That God is incorporeal is evident ; for 1. Mate- 
riality is incompatible wim self-existence, and God being 
self-existent, must be incorporeal. 2. If God were corpo- 
real, he could not be present in any part of the world 
where body is ; yet his presence is necessary for the sup- 
port and motion of body. 3. A body cannot be in tjvo 
places at the same time ; yet he i.s everywhere, and fills 
heaven and earth. 4. A body is to be seen and felt, but 
God is invisible and impalpable, John 1: IB. Charmd'b 
Works, \o\. i. p. 137; Doddridge’s J„ect., lect. 47; Gili’s 
Body of Div. vol. i. p* 45, 8vo. — Hend. Buck. 

INCORRUPTIBLE S, or IncoUKurTiBinKS ; the name 
of a sect which sprang out of the Eutychians. Tlicir 
distinguishing tenet was, that the body of Je.sus Christ 
was incorruptible; by which th?y meant, that, after 
and from the time whprein he w'as formed in the 
w'omb of his mother, he uas not susceptible of any 
change or alteration ; not even of any natural or iiincj- 
cent passion, as of hunger, thirst, &:c. ; so that he ale 
without occasion before his death, as well as after his re- 
surrection. — Hend. Buck. 

INCREDULITY ; the withholding our assent to any 
proposition, notwithstanding arguments siiflicieiit to de- 
mand assent. See Duncan Fofbes’ piece, eiitifled, Be- 
flections on the Sources of Incredulity with regard to 7»V- 
ligwn, and Casaubon on Credultty and Incredulity. Also, 
Gambles on ^oral Evulmce. — Ilc^. Buck, 

INCUMBENT ; a clergyman holding a living ; and 
so called, because he does, or at least ought to, bend his 
whole study to discharge the cure of his church. — Hend. 
Buck. 

INDEED. 1. Truly; assuredly, Dent. 2. 15. 2. Emi- 
nently ; in a very singular manner. . So Christ makes free 
indeed, with a glorious liberty w'hich can never be taken 
away, John 8; 35, 36. His flesh and blood are meat i»- 
deedf suited to every necessity, and quickening to the 
soul; secure everlasting life and strength ; and are infi- 
nitely sweet and substantial, John 6: 55. And an Israel- 
ite indeed is one truly and eminently holy, and noted for 
wrestling w’lth God, John 1. 47. Widows indeed are such 
as behave gravely and piou.sly, suitably to their.condition, 
and are really poor and destitute, 1 Tim. 5: 3, 5, 1(5. — 
^rorvn. 

INDEPENDENCE OF GOD, is bis existence in and 
of himself, without depending on any other. H)s being 
and perfections,” as Dr. Ridgley observes (Body of Ihv. 
qu. 7,) “ are underived, and not communicated lolnm, as 
all finite perfections are by him to the creature. This at- 
tribute of independence belongs to all his perfections. 1. 
He is independent as to his knoivledge. He doth not re- 
ceive ideas from any object out of himself, as intelligent 
creatures do. This is elegantly described by the prophet, 
Isa. 60: 13, 14. 2. He i.s independent in powder. As he 
receives strenj^h from no one, so lie doth not act depend- 
ently on the will of the creature, Job 36; 23. 3. He is in- 
dependent as to his holiness, hating sin necessarily, and 
not barely depending on some reasons out of himself in- 
ducing him thereto ; for it is essential to the divine na- 
ture to be minutely opposite to si|i, and, therefore, to be 
independently holy. 4. He is independent as to his 
bounty and goodness. He communicates blessings not by 
constraint, but according to his sovereign will. Thus he 
gave being to the woAd, and all things therein, which 
was the first instance of bounty and goodness ; and this 
not by constraint, hut by his free will ; for his pleasure 
they are laind were created.” In like manner, whatever 
instances of mercy he extends to miserable creatures, he 
acts independently, and not by force. He shows mercy, 
because it is his pleasure to do so, Rom. 9: 18. 

, That God is independent, let it farther be considered, 

1. That all things depend on his power, which brought 
them into and preserves them in being. If, therefore, all 
things depend on God, then it would be absurdity to say 
that Gk>d depends on any thing, fi^r this would be to sup- 
pose the cause I]^ld the effect to be mutually dependent on 
and derived from each other, which infers acoritradiction. 

2. If God be infinitely above the h^est creatures, he can- 
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not depend on any of them, for dependence ar^jiics; inferi- 
ority, Isa. 40; 15, 17. 3. If (lod depend on tiny creature, 
he does not<‘xist nece;>sarily ; and if f-o, then he might 
not have been j for the same Wilt by which he is supposed 
to exist, might have determined that he should not have 
existed, which is altogether inconsistent with the idea of a 
God. 

From God’s being independent, wc infer, 1. That we 
ought to conclude that the creature cannot lay any obli- 
gation on him, Rom. 11: 35. Job 22: 2, 3. 2. If inde- 

jiendence be a divine perfection, tlieii let it not in any in- 
stance, or by any consequence, be attributed to the crea- 
ture ; let us conclude that all our springs are in him ; and 
Itiai all we enjoy and hope for is from him, who is the au- 
tlu»r and finisher of our faith, and the fountain of all our 
btcssednc.ss — Hmd Buck. 

INDEPENDEJSTS ; a denomination of Protestants, in 
England and Holland, originally called Browm.sts. They 
derive their'iiame from their maintaining that every {uir- 
tieiilar congregation of Christians has, according to the 
New Testament, a full power of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over its members, independent of the auUiority of bishops, 
synods, presbyteries, or any other ecclesiastical assem- 
blies. 

This denomination appeared in England, in the year 
Iblfi. John Robinson, a Norfolk divine, who, being ban- 
ished from his native country, for non-conformity, after- 
wards settled at Leyden, was considered as their founder 
ami father. He possessed sincere piety, and'iio inconsid- 
erable share of learning. Perceiving defects in the de- 
nomination of the Browmists, to which he belonged', he 
employed his zeal and diligence in correcting them, and 
in new modelling the society. Though the Independents 
considered their own form oi ecclesiastical government as 
of divme iustiliition, and as originally introduced by the 
authority of the apostles, nay, by <he apostles tlicmsehres ; 
yet they did nut alway.s tkiiik it necessary to condemn 
other denominations, but often acknowledged that true 
religion might flouri.sh in those communities M'hich were 
under the jurisdiction of bishops, or the government of 
piesbyteries. They approved, also, of a regular and edu- 
cated ministry ; nor is any person among them now per- 
mitted to speak m jniblic before he has submitted to a 
proper examination of his capacity and talents, and has 
been approved of by the church to which he belonged. 

Their groumls of separation from the established church 
are different from those of other Puritans, Many of the 
latter objected chiefly to certain rites, ceremonies, vest- 
ments, or forms, or to the government of the church ; 
while yet they were disposed to arm the magistrate m 
support of the truth, and regretted and comidaiued that 
they could not on these accounts conform to it. But Rob- 
inson and his companions not only rejected the appoint- 
merits of the church on these heads, but denied its authori- 
ty to enact them ; contending, that every single congre- 
gation of Christians was a church, and independent of all 
legislation, save that of Christ ; standing m need of no 
such provision or establishment as the state can bestow, 
and incapable of soliciting or receiving it. Hence they 
sought not to reform the church, but chose to dissent from 
It. They admitted there were many godly men in its 
comm union, and that it w^as reformed from the grossest 
ei r(>rs of the marl of sin \ but thought it still wanted some 
things essential to a true church of Christ ; in particular, 
a power of choosing its own ministers, and a stricter dis- 
cipline among its membcjis. 

The creed of the Independents is unifonnly Calvinistic, 
though with considerable shades of difference j and many 
in Scotland and 'Ireland have symbolized with the Sande- 
manians, or the Scottish Baptist denominations. Con- 
gregation alist and Independent have been generally con- 
sidered as convertible and synonymous ; many, however, 
in tlie present day, prefer the former appellation, consider- 
ing it desirable, in many cases, to unite, for mutual advice 
and support, more closely than the term independent seems 
to warrant. (See CoKuai^ATioNaiisTS.) — Watson. 

INBEX, ExpuROAUiniY ; a catalogue of prohibited 
books in the church of Rome. The first catalogues of 
this kind were made by the inquisitors, and these were 
afterwards approved of by the council of Trent, after some 


alteration was made in ihc*m by way of ictrenchment or 
adtliium. Thus an index of hmMieal books being fonueit, 
it was confirmed by a bull ot CbMm'iii Ylll , m iobo, and 
printed with several introductory lules : by the Ibiirih of 
which, the use of the Scriptures iii ihr* vulgar longue is 
forbidden to all jiersons without a jiaiiiculai’ license . 
by the tenth rule it is ordained, that no book shall be 
printed at Rome without the approbation ol the pope’s 
vicar, or some person delegated by ihe pope ; noi m any 
other places, unless allowed by the la.shop ol the dioc^e-Ne, 
or some person deputed by him, or by the inquisitor ot 
heretical pravity. The Trent Judex being thus published, 
Philip JI. of Spam ordered another to be printed at Aiil- 
\verp in 1571, with considerable enlargements. Anotb.er 
index was published in Spam, in 15H4, a copy of wdii‘h 
W'as snatched out of the fire when the English plundered 
Cadiz. Afterivardh there w’ere several expnrgatory in- 
dexes printed at Romo and Naples, and particularly in 
Spain. — Jlend. Buck. 

INDIA p the appellation which the ancients appear to 
have given to that vast region of Asia, stretching east of 
Persia and Bactna, as far as the country of SVW, or Chi- 
nese j Its northern boundary being the Seytluaii desert, 
and Its southern limit the ocean The name i.s gcncially 
supposed to have been derived from the river Indus, w'hich 
vraiers its western extremity, and which signifies, the 
Blue or JJlack river. Mr. Conder thinks, however, that 
the extensive application of the W’ord rcndcis it more pro- 
bable, that it was employed to denote the country of the 
Indi^ or Asiatic Ethiops ; answering to the Persian Hm* 
dostan, or the country of the Hindoos. In support of the 
idea that there are several allusions to this country in the 
Old Testament, Mr. Taylor has some remarks llmi are 
not without inleresi and weight, in support of the former 
opinion. 

It is .said in Esth. 1. 1, that Ahasucrus reigned fri>m In- 
dia to Ethiopia. This fixes the extent of the Persian do- 
minions eastward to the original station of the Hindoos, 
at the head of the Indus. There i.s not, we believe, any 
memorial of the Persian power having pcrmaiieiiily main- 
tained itself east of the Indus, Alexander the Great only 
having ever thought of establishing a dominion in those 
countries. The Mahometans, indeed, have s(i done j but 
then they have renounced the w’est. Nadir Shah pene- 
trated to Delhi, but he returned to Persia, and did not at- 
tempt to retain both regions under his rule. The Hin- 
doos could not have adopted religious riles from the Ro- 
mans, the Greeks, the Egypiiuns. or the Peisians. ‘Who- 
ever fias bestow ed a moment’s attention on this j>eoplo, 
must know, that it would be m utter violation of their 
most sacred tenets to do so ; and whoever recollects that 
the sages of Greece travelled into India to Icnrn wisdom, 
will be confirmed in the persuasion, that others deiivcil 
information from litem, not they from others. Jn ffict, all 
testimony brings letters, learning, and know ledge from 
the East. — Calma. 

INDIANS , the term is alike applicable to the natives of 
India and America j but as we have consKiered the former 
under the article Hindooism, w'c shall confine this article 
to the latter, and begin with the natives of North Ame- 
rica, noticing some striking peculiarities of their ancient 
pagan notions and idolatries. 

The Aborigines of Nm England not only believed a 
plurality of gods, w^ho made and govern the several n.a- 
-lions of the world, but they made deities of every thing 
they imagined to be great, powerful, beneficial, or huitful 
to mankind ; yet they conceived an almighty being, who 
dw'ells in the south-w'cst regions of the heavens, to be su- 
perior to all the rest. This almighty being they called 
Kichian^ who at first, according to their tradition, made a 
man and woman out of a stone ; but upon some dislike 
destroyed them again, and then made another couple out 
of a tree, from whom descended all the nations of the 
earth j but how they came to he scattered and dispersed 
into countries ^ remote ftom one another, they cannot 
tell. They 4)eUeved their supreme god to be a got»d bt*- 
ing, and paid a , sort of acknowledgment to him for plenty, 
victory, and other benefits: but there is another power, 
which they call hobamockoy (i. e. the devil,) of whom they 
stood in gpreater awe, and W'orshipped merely from a pnn- 
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ciple of fear. The immortality of tlic soul was in some 
sort universally believed among them. When good men 
die, they said, their spirits go to Kichtan, where they meet 
their friends, and enjoy all manner of pleasures. When 
wicked men die, they go to Ktchtan also ; buf are com- 
manded to w’’alk away, and to wander about m restless 
discontent and darkne.sh forever. 

Mr. Braincrd, in 1744, gives, in his journal, the follow- 
ing account of their religious sentiments: — ‘'After the 
coming of the white people, the Indians in New Jersey 
who once held a v.arieiy of deities, supposed there were 
only three, becauM’ tliey saw people of three kinds of com- 
plexion ; VIZ. English, negroes, and themselves. It is a 
notion pretty generally prevailing among them, that it 
w\as not th(' same god that made tbern w'ho made us, but 
that they w ere created after the wdnte people ; and it is 
probable, they suppose, their god gained some special skill 
by seeinir the white peojile made, and so made them better. 
AVith regard to a future stale of existence, many of them 
imagine that ihe chirhims'^ i.c. the shadowy or what sur- 
vives the body, will at death go southw'ard, to some un- 
known pla^'e, and enjoy some kind of happiness — such as 
hunting, feasting, dancing, or the like ; and never be 
wTiiry of these entertainments. They believe^that most 
will be happy ; and that those who are not so will be pu- 
nished only with jirivation, being excluded from the walls 
of the good world, where happy spirits reside. These 
rewards and punishments they suppose to depend entirely 
on their behavior towards mankind ; and to have no refe- 
rence to any thing which relates to the worship of the 
Supreme Being.” 

The original inhabitants of Canada^ like other heathen, 
had an idea of a Supreme Being, wdiom they con.sidered 
as the creiilor and governor of the world. It is said that 
most of the nations of the Algonquin language give this 
being the appellation of the Gnat Jlare^ biit .some call him 
MicitaboUf and others Atahoran. They believe that he was 
born upon the waters, together w'llh his whole court, who 
wvre composed of four-footed animals, like himself; that 
he formed the earth of n grain of ssand taken from the 
bottom of the ocean, and that lie created men of the bo- 
dies of the dead animals. Some mention a god of the wa- 
ters, who opposed Ihe designs of the Great Hare, who is 
called the Great Ti^er. They have a third, called Mat- 
coftuk, whom they invoke m the winter season. 

The AifresKoui of the Ilurons, and the Agreatamsi of the 
Iroquois. IS, in the ojiinion of lhe.se nations, the sovereign 
being, and god of war. These Indians do not give the 
same original to mankind with the Algonquin.s ; for they 
do not ascend so liigli as the first creation. According to 
them, iliere were in the beginning six men in the world ; 
but they cannot tell who placed them there. 

The gods of the Indians are supposed to have bodies, 
and to live much in the same manner as themselves ; but 
without any of the inconveniences to which they are sub- 
ject. Thi* word apirit. among them, signifies only a be- 
ing of a more excellent nature than others. 

According to the Jrnqmn, in the third generation there 
came a deluge, in which not a soul was saved ; so that, 
m order to rc-tieople the earth, it was ncce.s.sary to change 
bcu'Jts into men Beside the First Being or Great Spirit, 
thev adimi an infinite number of genii, or inferior spirits, 
bolh good and evil, who have each their peculiar form of 
worship. They ascribe to these beings a kind of immen- 
sity and omnipresence, and cotustantly invoke them as the 
guardians of mankind ; and they only address themselves 
to the evil genii, to beg of them to do them no hurt. They 
believe the immortality of the soul, and say that the re- 
gion of their everlasting abode lies so far westw’'ard, that 
the souls are several months in arriving at it, and have 
vast difficulties to surmount. The happiness that they 
hope to enjoy is not beUeved to be the recompense of vir- 
tue only ; but to have been a good hunter, brave in war, 
&c., are the chief merits vvhich entitle them to their para- 
dise : this they, and other American natives, describe as 
a delightful country, bles.sed with perpetual spring, whose 
forests abound with game, whose rivers swarm with fish ; 
where famine is never felt, but uninterrupted plenty shall 
be enjoyed without labor or fatigue. 

The ttumber of native Indians within the <.nited States 
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is, by a recent census, staled within a half a million ; and 
the most active measures are using by the government, 
and benevolent societies, for their civilization and instruc- 
tion. S<te Report of the Secretary of IFhr, and Dr. Morsels 
Tour ; New Haven, 1822. 

Most of the natives of South America have an idea of 
a Supreme Being, wliom they call the Great Spirit, by way 
of excellence ; and whose perfections are as much supe- 
rior to other beings, as the fire of the sun is to elementary 
fire. They believe this omnipotent Being is so good, that 
he could not do evil to any one, if he were even inclined. 
That though he created all. things by his will, yet he had 
under him spirits of an inferior order, who, by his assist- 
ance, formed the beauties of tlie universe ; but that man 
was the work of the Creator’.s own hand.s, 7'hese spirits 
arc, by the Natchfe.s, termed free servants or agents ; but at 
the .same lime they are as submissive as slaves : they are 
constantly m the presence of God, and prompt to execute 
his will. The air, according to them, is* full of other spi- 
rits of more mischievous clisposiiions ; and these have a 
chief, who was so eminently mischievous, that God Al- 
mighty wa.s obliged to confine him ; and ever since, those 
aerial spirits do not commit so much mischief as they did 
before, especially if they are intrealed lo be favorable. 
For this reason, the savages always invoke them when 
they want cither rain or fair weather. They give this 
account of the creation of the world, viz. that God first 
formed a little man of clay, and breathed on his work ; 
and that he walked, about, grew up, and become a per- 
fect man : but they arc silent * as to the creation of 
women. 

The greate.st part of the natives of Louisiana had for- 
merly their temples, as well as the Natehes; and in all 
these temples a perpetual fire was preserved. 

The Aborigines of East and West Florida own a su- 
preme benevolent Deity, and a subordinate one, who is 
malevolent : neglecting the good god, who does no harm, 
they bend their whole attention to soften the latter, who, 
they say, tormentvS them day and night. ’ 

The Apalachians, borderirigon Florida, worship the sun, 
but sacrifice nothing to him which has life : they hold 
him lo be the parent of life, and think he can lake no 
pleasure in the desirnction of any living creature. Their 
nevotion is exerted in perfume.s and songs. 

The divinities of the ancient inhabitnnls of Mexim were 
clothed with terror, and delighted in vengeance. The fig- 
ures of serpents, of tigers, and of other destructive ani- 
mals, decorated their temples. Fasts, mortifications, and 
penance'*, all rigid, and many of them exeriicinting to an 
extreme * degree, were the mean.s which they employed to 
appease the wrath of the gods : but of all ofieiinsrs, hu- 
man sacrifices were deemed the most acceptable. At the 
detlicatiun of the great temple at Mexico, it is reported 
there were sixty or seventy thousand human sacn- 
fiees. The usual amount of them was about twenty 
ihoushnd. 

The city of IMcxico is said to have contained nearly 
two thousand smcdl temples, and three hundred and 
.•^ixty which were adorned with .steeples. The whole em- 
pire of jMexico contained above forty thousand temple.s, 
endowed with very considerable revenues. Fur the ser- 
vice in the grand temple of Mexico itself’, above five thou- 
sand priests were appointed; and the number in the 
wltole empire i.s said to have amounted lo nearly a mil- 
lion. The whole priesthood, except that of the conquered 
nations, wa.s governed by two high-priests, who were also 
the oracles of the kings. Beside the service in the tem- 
ple, their clergy were to instruct youth, to compose the 
calenders, and to paint the mythological pictures. The 
Mcxican.s had also prie.stesseft, but they w’^ere not allow- 
ed to offer up .sacrifices. They likewise had monastic 
orders, especially one, into which no person was admitted 
under sixty years of age. 

Notwithstanding the vast depopulatioiii of America, a 
very considerable number of the native race still remains 
both in Blexico and Pent. Their settlements in some 
places are so populous, as to merit the name of cities. In 
the three audiences into which New Spain is divided, 
there are at least two millions of Indians ; a pitiful rem- 
nant indeed of its ancient population : but such as still 
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forms a body of people, superior in number to all the 
other inhabitants of this vast country. 

The sun, as the great source of light, of joy, and fertility 
in Hie creation, attracted the principal homage of the na- 
tive Peruvians. The moon and stars, as co-operating 
with him, were entitled to secondary honors. They offer- 
ed to the sun a part of those productions which his genial 
warmth hful called forth from the bosom of the earth, and 
reared to maturity. They sacrificed, as an oblation of 
gratitude, some ot the animals who were indebted to his 
influence for nourishment. They presented to him choice 
specimens of those w’orks of ingenuity which his light had 
guided the heart of man in forming. But the Incas never 
stained his altars with human blood j nor could they con- 
ceive that their beneficent jfatlier, the sun, would be de- 
lighted with such horrid victim.s. 

The savage tribes of Guiana believe the existence of 
one sujireme Deity, whose chief attribute is benevolence ; 
and to him they ascribe every good which hapjieiis. But 
us It IS against his nature to do ill, they believe iii subor- 
diriate malevolent beings, like our devil, who occasion 
thunders, hurricanes, and earthquakes j and who are the 
authors of death and diseases, and of every misfortune. 

The natives of Amazonia have a vast variety of idols, 
whom they consider as subordinate to one Supreme Be- 
ing ; but of that Being they have very confused notions. 
Tlicy stand in great awe of their priests, and hold them 
in the utmost veiieration. They have a particular house, 
or rather liut, for the celebration of their ceremonies ; and 
this is to them wdiat others call a church, or temple. 
Here the priests address themselves to their gods, and re- 
ceive answers from tlicir oracles. When they go to war, 
they apply to their priests for assistance against their 
enemies ; and the first thing the priests do, is to curse 
them. Upon their going out to war, they hoist at the 
pnnv of their canoes that idol, under whose auspices iliey 
look for victory; but, like loo many called Christians, 
they never pray to their gods, except in cases of diflicuUy, 
^dion they feel iheir need of divine assistance or support. 
Nral's tihton/ of New Englmtd^ vol. i. pp. 33 — 4 ; J)r. 
'VrimhulVs Hist, of the United Stairs, vol, i. eh. 1. (I'f. 
York, 1810,) Charlevoix's Voyage to N. Arnrr. vol li. pp. 
1 11 — 150, 273 ; Dr. Jiohertson''s Hoit of S. Amrr. vol. i. p. 
:’.87, 4V:c, vol li. pp. 309, 310, 381, 3H5 ; Lord Kaime's 
Sketches, vol iv. pp. 155, 210; Dr. Priesfht/s Lectures m 
History, p -MO. Ennj. Am.; Miss. Hi raid; Am Dap. 
Mag — JVilUams. 

INDIGNATION ; a .strong disapprobation of mind, ox- 
ciled by something flagitious in the conduct of another. 
It does not, as Mr. Cogan observes, always suppose that 
cxee.ss of depravity which alone is capable of committing 
deeds of horror. Indignation always refers to culpability 
of conduct, and cannot, like the passion of horror, be ex- 
tended to distress eit her of body or mind 1 1 is produeeil by 
acts of treachery, abuse of confidence, base ingratitude, 
(See., which we cannot contemplate without being provoked 
to anger, and feeling a generous resentment.— Duck. 

INDUCTION, (Ecclesiastical;) the act of giving a 
'lergyman formal pos.session of his church, to which be 
lias been appointed by institution ; whieli see. It is per- 
formed by the archdeacon, or some person appointed by 
him for the purpose, who lakes the clerg>’man to be irt- 
<1 noted by the hand, lays it upon the key of the church, 
the ring of the door, the latch of the church gale, or on 
the churefi wall, and pronounces these words : — “By vir- 
tue of this commission, I induct you into the real and ac- 
tual possession of the rectory of Acc. He then 

opens the church door, and puls the parson in possession 
of it, who commonly tolls a bell to give notice to the peo- 
ple that he has taken possession. Induction may like- 
wise be made by simply delivering a clod or turf of the 
glebe. — Hend. Buck. 

INDULGENCES, in the Romish church, are a remis- 
sion of the punishment* due to sin, granted by the church, 
and supposed to save the sinner from purgatory. 

According to the doctrine of the Romish church, all the 
good works of the saints, over and above those which 
were necessary towards their own justification, are depo- 
sited, together with the infinite merits of Jesus Chirist, in 
one inexhaustible treasury. The keys of this were com- 


mitted to St. Peter, and to his successors, the popes, who 
may open it at pleasure ; and, by ivansfevnng n porlion of 
this superabundant merit lo any pariicular person for a 
sum of money, may convey to luiu (uiher ilm pardon of 
his own sins, or a release ibr any one \u whom Iv' is in- 
terested, from the pains of purgatory, 8u«‘h mdid;:wiic(‘s 
were first invented in the eleventh century, by Uiban 11 , 
as a recompense for those who went in pci son upon ih* 
glorious enterprise of conquering the Holy l.and. They 
were afterwards granted to iho.se who lured a soldier ior 
that purpose ; and in proee.ss of time w^ere Ircstowed on 
such as gave money for accomplishing any pious work 
enjoined by the pope. The power of granting iiululgences 
has bec*n greatly abused in the church of Rome. Tope 
Leo X., ill order to carry on (he nKignificent siruclure of 
St. Peter's at Rome, published indulgences and a plenary 
remission to all suifh as should conliibule money towards 
it. Finding the project take, he gi anted to Albert, eleidur 
of Mentz, and aichbisliop of IVlagdeliurg. the hemdit of 
the indulgences of Snxony, and the ueighboiing pails, 
and farmed out those of other (ountnes to the highest bid- 
ders; who, to make the be^l of their bargain, j-iocuusl 
the ablc.^t preachers to cry uji the vahir of the waie The 
form of these indulgrm*es was as fidlows JMay our 
Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon tliee, and absolve tliec; 
by the merits of his most holy j)assion. Ami T, by Ins 
authority, that of his hle>.Ned aposih"?, J'eter and i*aul, 
and of the most holy jiopc', gi anted and comniiuid to me 
in these parts, do absolve thee, first from all cecleMaslieal 
censures, 111 whatever manm'r they have been uicuircd; 
then from all thy sms, transgression.s, and exi esses, how 
epormous soever they may be . even from sucli as aie ic- 
served for the cognizance of the holy see. and as hir as 
the keys of the holj’^ church extend. I reiiul to voii all 
punishment which you deserve in purgatory on tlicir ac- 
count ; and I restore you lo the holy sacrameuis of the 
church, to the unity of the faithful, and to that miio(en<*c 
and purity winch yon possessed at baptism : .so that when 
you die, the gates of punishment shall be shut, and the 
gates of the paradLsc of delights shall be opened , and if 
you shall not die at present, this giace sliall itnnaiii in full 
force when you are at the point of ileath. In the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ” According 
to a book, called the “Tax of the sacred Roman Chance- 
ry,’^ in wrhich are contained the exact sums to be levied 
for the pardon of each particular sin, we find some of the 
fees to be thus : — 

s. d. 

For procuring abortion . . . .70 

For simony 10 0 

For sacrilege Ifl 0 

For taking a false oath in a criminal ease . 9 0 

For robbing 12 0 

For burning a neighbor's hou.se . . . 12 0 

For defiling a virgin .... 9 0 

For lying with a mother, sister, &:c, . .70 

For murdering a layman . , ..70 

For keeping a coneubiiic . . . . 10 6 

For laying violent hands on a clergyman . 10 0 

And so on. 

The terms in w hich the retailers of indulgences describ- 
ed their benefits, and the necessity of purchasing them, 
were .so extravagant, they they appear almost incredible. 
If any man, said they, purchase letters of indulgence, his 
soul may rest secure with respect to its salvation. The 
souls confined in purgatory* for whose redemption indul- 
gences arc purchased, as soon as the money tinkles in the 
chest, instantly escape from that place of torment, and as- 
cend into heaven. That the efiicacy of indulgences was 
so great, that the most heinous sins, even if one should 
violate (wrhich was impossible) the Mother of God, would 
be remitted and expiated by them, and the person be freed 
both from punishment and guilt. That this was the un- 
speakable gift of God, in order to reconcile man to him- 
self. That the cross eredted by the preachers of indulgen- 
ces was equally efficacious with the cross of Christ itself. 

said they, “the heavens are open: if you enter 
not now, when will you enter ? For twelve pence you may 
redeem the soul of your father out of purgatory ; and are 
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yon so ungrateful that you will not rescue the soul of your 
parent from torment ? If you had but one coat, you ought 
to strip yourself instantly and sell it, in order to purchase 
such benefit,” &c. It was this great abuse of indulgences 
that contributed not a little to the reformation of religion 
in Germany, where Martin Luther began first to declaim 
against the preachers of indulgences, and afterwards 
against indulgences themselves. Since that time the 
popes have been more sparing in the exercise of this power ; 
although it is said they still carry on a great trade with 
them to the Indies, where they are purchased at two rials 
a piece, and .sometimes more. We are told, also, that a 
gentleman not long since being at Naples, in order that he 
might be fully ascertained respecting indulgences, went 
to the otficp, and for two sequins purchased a plenary re- 
mi.ssion of all .sms for himself, and any two other persons 
of his friends or relations, whose names he was empow- 
ered to iM.sert. Hawets’ Chunk Htst., vol. iii. p. 147 ; 

Errors of Iha Church of Home '; Watsm's Theol. 
Tracts^ v. p. 274 ; Mosheim's EerJ. Hist., vol. i. p. 594, 4to. 
Ejhi/. AviPr. — TFend. Buck. 

INDUSTRY ; diligence ; constant application of the 
mind, or exercise of the body. (See Diligence, and Idle- 
ness.) — Henff . Burk . 

INDWELLING SCHEME ; a scheme which derives 
its name from that passage in Col. 2: “ In him dwell- 

eth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily which, accord- 
ing to .some, asserts the doctrine of Christ’s consisting of 
two beings ; one the self-existent Creator, and the other a 
creature, made into one person by an ineffable union and 
imhvflhnsf, which renders the same attributes and honors 
equally applicable to both. (See Pre-existence.) Dr. 
Owen's Glut ff of Christ, pp. 3fi8, 309, London ed., 1579; a 
Sermon entitled, The trim Christ of God above, the false 
Chrtst of men, Ipswich, 1799 ; Watts* Glory of Christ', p. 
6 — 2l).3 ; Adams* View of ReAigions, p. 267. — H(md. Buck. 

INFALLIBILITY ; the quality of not being able to be 
deei’ivod or mistaken. 

The infallibility of the church of Rome has been one 
of the great controversies between the Protestants and 
jnipists By this infallibility, it is understood, that she 
cannot at any time cease to be orthodox in her doctrine, or 
full into any pormcious errors ; but that she is constituted, 
by divine authority, the judge of all controversies of re- 
ligion, and that all Christians arc obliged to acqnit*.sce in 
her diMMsions. This is the chain which keeps its mcm- 
blM^ fast bound to its communion ; the charm which rc- 
t.iins them within its magic circle ; the opiate which lays 
siMfcp all iheiir doubts and difficulties : it is likewise the 
iiiagncl w'hich attracts the desultory and unstable in other 
persuasions w ithin the sphere of poper}' ; the foundation 
of its wdiolc superstrueture, the cement of all its parts, 
Olid its fence and fortress against all inroads and attatks. 

Under the ide.i of this infallibility, the church of Rome 
' chums, 1. To determine what books arc and what arc not 
ciinonical, and to oblige all Christians to receive or reject 
them accordingly. 2. To communicate authority to the 
Scripture , or, in other word.s, that the Scripture, (quoad 
nos,) as to us, receives its authority from her. 3. To as- 
sign and fix the sense of Scripture, which all Christians 
are submissively to receive. 4. To decree as necessary 
10 salvation whatever she judges so, although not contain- 
ed in Scripture. 5. To decide all controversiies respecting 
matters of faith. These arc the claims to which the 
church of Rome pretends, but which we shall not here 
attempt to rctule, because any^an w^ith the Bible in his 
hand, and a little common sense, will easily see that they 
are all founded upon ignorance, superstition, and error. 
It is not a little reinaikable, however, that the Roman 
Catholics themselves are much divided as to the seat of 
this infallibility, and which, indeed, may be considered as 
a satisfactory proof that no such privilege exists in the 
church. For is it consistent with reason to think that 
God would have imparted so extraordinary a gift to pre- 
vent errors and dissensions in the church, and yet have 
left an additional cause of error and dissension, viz. the 

uncertainty of the place of its abode ? No, surelv Some 

place this infallibility in the pope or bishop of Rome ; 
some in a general council; others in neither pope nor 
council separately, but in both conjointly , whilst others 


are said to place it in the church diffiisive, or in all 
efaumhes throughout the world. But that it could not be 
deposited in the pope, is evident, for many popes have 
been heretics, and on that account censured and deposed, 
and therefore could not have been infallible. That it could 
not be placed in a general council, is as evident ; for ge- 
neral councils have actually erred. Neither could it be 
placed in the pope and council conjointly ; for two falU- 
bles could not make one infallible, any more than two 
ciphers could make an integer. To say that it is lodged 
in Uie church universal or diffusive, is equally as errone- 
ous ; for this would be useless and insignificant, because 
it could never be exercised. The whole church could not 
meet to make decrees, or to choose representatives. Or to 
deliver their sentiments on any question started ; and, less 
than all would not be the whole church, and so could not 
claim that privilege. 

The mo.st general opinion, howevgr, it is said, is that 
of its being .seated in a pope and general council. The 
advocates for this opinion consider the pope as the victir 
of Christ, head of the church, and centre of unity; and 
therefore conclude that his concurrence with and approba- 
tion of the decrees of a general council are necessary, 
and sufficient to afford it an indispensable sanction and 
plenary authority. A general council they regard as the 
church representative, and suppose that nothing can be 
wanting to ascertain the truth* of any controversial point, 
when the pretended head of the church and its members, 
assembled in their supposed representatives, mutually 
concur and coincide in judicial definitions and decrees, but 
that infallibility attends .ibeir coalition and conjunction in 
all their determinations. 

Every impartial }>erson wffio considers this subject with 
the least degree of attention, must clearly perceive that 
neither any individual nor body of Christians have any 
ground, froni reason or Scripture, for pretending to infal- 
libility. It is evidently the attribute of the Supreme Being 
alone, wdiich w^c have all the foundation imaginable lo 
conclude he has not communicated to any mortal, or as- 
.sociations of mortals. The human being wffio challenges 
infallibility, .seems to imitate the pride and presumption 
of Lucifer, when he said, wdll aseend, and wdll he 
like the Mo.st High.” A claim to it was unheard of in 
the primitive and purest ages of the church ; but became, 
after that pf'riod, the arrogant pretension of papal ambi- 
tion. History plainly informs us that the bishops of Rome, 
oil the dceletiMon of the w^estern Roman empire, began 
lo put in their claim df being the .supreme and infallibh^ 
heads of the Christian church, wdiich they at length cst.i- 
blished by their deep policy arid uriremittiiig efforts ; by 
the concurrence of fortunate circumstances ; by the ad- 
vantages w'hich they reaped from the necessities of some 
prince^, and the su^rstition of others ; and by the general 
and excc.ssive credulity of the people. However, when 
they had grossly abused this absurd pretension, and com- 
mitted various acts of injustice, tyranny, and cruelty ; 
when the blind veneration for the papal dignity had been 
greatly diminished by the long and scandalous schism oc- 
casioned by contending jKipcs ; when these had been for 
a considerable time roaming about Europe, fawning on 
princes, squeezing their adherents, and cursing their ri- 
vals ; and wffien the councils of Constance and Basil had 
challenged and exercised the right of deposing and electing 
the bishop.s of Rome, then their pretensions to iqfalhbihty 
were called in question, and the world discovered that 
councils, were a jurisdiction superior to that of the low- 
ering pontiffs. Then it was that this infallibility was 
transferred by many divines from popes to general coun- 
cils ; and the opinion of the superior authority of a council 
above that of a pope spread vastly, especially under the 
profligate pontificate of Alexander VI., and the martial 
one of Julius II. The popes were thought by numbers to 
be loo unworthy possessors of so rich a jewel ; at the same 
time it appeared to be of too great a yadue, and of too ex- 
tensive consequence, to be parted with entirely. It was, 
therefore, by the major part of the Roman church, depo- 
sited with, or made the property of general councils, either 
solely or conjointly with the pope. See Smithes Errors of 
the Church of Rome detected! and a list of writers under 
article Poper v. — Hend. Buck, 
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INFANT BAFTISM. (See Bkvtim.) 

INFANT COMMUNION; the admission of infante to 
the ordinance of the Lord^s supper. It has been debated 
by some; whether or not infants should be admitted to this 
ordinance. One of the greatest advocates for this practice 
was Mr. Pierce. He pleads the use of it even unto this 
day among the Greeks, and in the Bohemian churches till 
near the time of the Reformation ; but especially from the 
custom of the ancient churches, as it appears from many 
passages in Photius, Augustin, and Cyprian. But Dr. 
Doddridge observes, that Mr. Pierce’s priwf from the more 
ancient fathers is very defective. His arguments from 
Scripture chiefly depend upon this general medium , that 
Christians succeeding to the Jews as God’s people, and 
being grafted upon that stock, their infants have a right 
to all the privileges of wliich they are capable, till forfeit- 
ed by some immoralities ; and consequently have a right 
to partake of this ordinance, as the Jewish children had 
to eat of the passover, and other sacrifices : besides this,' 
he pleatls those texts which speak of the Lord’s supper as 
received by all Christians. 

The most obvious answer to all this, is that which is 
taken from the incapacity uf infants to examine them* 
selves, and discern the Lord’s body ; but he answers 
that this precept is only given to persons capable of un- 
derstanding and complying with it, as those which require 
faith in order to baptism are interpreted by the Picdo-bap- 
tists. As for his argument from the Jewish children eat- 
ing the sacrifice, it is to be considered that this was not 
required as circumcision was ; the males were not neces- 
sarily brought to the temple till they were twelve years 
old, (Luke 2: 42.) and the sacrifices they ate of were chiefly 
which became the common food to all that 
were clean in the family, and were not looked upon as 
acts of devotion to such a degree as our euchanst is : 
though, indeed, they were a token of their acknowledging 
the divinity of that God to whom they had been oflered ; 
(1 Cor. 10; X8.) and even the passover was a commemo- 
ration of a temporal deliverance ; nor is there any reason 
to believe that its reference to the Messiah was ^ngrally 
understood by the Jews. 

On the whole, it is certain there would be more danger 
of a contempt arising to the Lord’s supper from the ad- 
mission of infants, and of confusion and trouble to other 
communicants; so that not being in Scripture, it 

is much the best to omit it. When children arc grownup 
to a capacity of behaving decently, they may soon be in- 
stfiicted m the nature and design of the ordinance ; and 
if they appear to understand it, and behave for some com- 
petent time of trial in a manner suitable to that profession, 
it would probably be advisable to admit them to commu- 
nion, though very young ; which, by the way, might be a 
good security against many of the snares to which youth 
are exposed. . Doddridge^ s Lectures, lect. 207 ; Pierce's Es- 
say on the Eucharist, p, 76, &:c. ; Witsius on Cov. b. 4. c. 
17. ^ 30, 32; J. Frid. Mayer, Diss. de Eucharistia Infan^ 
turn ; ZorniuSf Hist. Eucharist. Infantum, p. 18 ; TheoL and 
Bib. Mag. January and April, 1806 Hend. Buck. 

INFANTS, Salvation or. Various opinions,” says 
an acute writer, concerning the future slate of in- 
fants have been adopted. Some think, all dying in infan- 
cy are annihilated ; for, say they, infants, being incapable 
of moral good or evil, are not proper objects of reward 
or punishment. Others think that they share a fate simi- 
lar to adults ; a part saved and a part perish. ' Others 
aflirm all are saved because all are immortal, and all are 
innocent. Others, perplexed with these divers sentiments, 
think best to leave the subject untouched ; — cold comfort 
to parents who bury their families in infancy ! The most 
probable opinion seems to be that they are all saved, 
throufi^ the merits of the Mediator, with an everlasting 
salvation. This has nothing in it contrary to the perfec- 
tions of God, or to any declaration of the Holy Scriptures ; 
and it is highly agreeable to all those passages which 
affirm where sin hath abounded, grace hath much' more 
anounded. On these principles, the death of Christ saves 
more than the fall of Adam lost.” If the reader be desi- 
rous of examining the subject, we refer him to p. 415, v. 
ii. Robinson's Claude ; OxUard and TTOwims’ Essay on Inr 
font Salvation ; An attempt to elucidate Rom. 5: 1^, by an 


anonymous writer ; Watts^ lluin and Recovery, pp. 324, 
327 ; Edmards on Ori^al Sin, pp. 431, 434 j Doddridge^t 
Lect lect. 168 ; RtdgkyH Body of Div. v. i. p. 330—336, 
Harris aftd Russell on the Satvalum of Infants. — Hend. Buck. 

INFIDELS, or unbelievers in divine revelation, and 
consequently in Christianity, may be divided into two great 
classes— -4 and Deists, which see. 

INFIDELITY ; absolute want of faith in God, or the 
disbelief of the truths of revelation, and the great princi- 
ples of religion. Tf we inquire into the source of infidelity, 
we .shall find it is not in ordinary cases the result of 
sober inquiry, close investigation, or full conviction ; but 
it is rather, as one observes, “ the slow production of a 
careless and irreligious life, operating together with pre- 
judices and erroneous conceptions concerning the nature 
of the leading doctrines of Christianity. It may, there- 
fore, be laid down as an axiom, that ' infidelity is, in gene- 
ral, a disease of the heart more than of the understanding ;’ 
for wc always find that infidelity increases in proportion 
as the general morals decline.” 

As to its progress, it has ever been from bad to worse. 
Lord Herbert did not, indeed, so much impugn the doc- 
trine or the morality of the Sciiptures, as to attempt to su- 
persede their necessity, by endeavoring to show that the 
great principles of the unity of God, a moral government, 
and a future world, are taught with sufficient clearness 
by the light of nature. Bolin gbroke, and others of his 
successors, advanced much farther, and attempted to in- 
validate the proofs of the moral character of the Deity, 
and consequently all expectation of rewards and punish- 
ments, leaving the Supreme Being no other perfections 
than those which belong to a first cause, or Almighty con- 
triver. After him, at a considerable distance, followed 
Hume, the most subtle of all, who boldly aimed to intro- 
duce an universal scepticism, and to pour a more than 
Egyptian darkness into the whole region of morals. Since 
his time, meaner writers have sprung up in abundance, 
and infidelity has allured multitudes to its standard ; the 
young and superficial, by its dexterous sophistry ; the 
vain, by the literary fame of a few of its champions ; and 
tlie profligate, by the licentiousness of its principles. 

If we consider the nature and ejects of mfidehty, wc 
shall find that it subverts the whole foundation of morals ; 
It tends directly to the destruction of a taste for moral ex- 
cellence, and promotes the growth of those vices which 
are the most hostile to social happiness, especially vanity, 
ferocity, and unbridled sensuality. Facts have recently 
come to light in this country, illustrating its connexion 
with licentiousness, of a most astounding character. 
Still it is destined to be banished from the earth. Its 
inconsistency with reason ; its incongruity with the na- 
ture of man ; its cloudy and obscure prospects ; its un- 
satisfying nature ; its opposition to the dictates of con- 
science ; its pernicious tendency to efface every just 
principle from the breast of man, and to lead the way to 
every species of vice and immorality, show that it can- 
not flourish, but must finally fall. See HdlVs admirable 
Ser. on Modern Infidelity / Fuller's Gospel of Christ its own 
Witness ; Bishop Watson's Apology for the Bible ; Wilber- 
force's Practical View, ^ 3. ch. 7 ; Bp. Horne's Letters on 
Infidelity ; M'llvatne's Tjectures ; Christian Watchman, 
1&3-4. and books under articles Atheists and Deists. 
— Hend. Buck. 

INFIRMITY, applied to the mind, denotes frailty, 
weakness. It has been a question what may properly be 
denominated sins of infirmity. 

1. Nothing, it is said, can be excused under that name 
which at the time of its commission is knonm to be a sin. 
—-2. Nothing can be called a sin of infirmity which is 
contrary to the express letter of any of the command- 
ments. — 3. Nothing will admit of a just and sufficient 
excuse upon the account of infirmity, which a man before- 
hand considers and deliberates with himself, whether it be 
a sin or not. A sin of infirmity is, 1. Such a failing as 
process from excusable ignorance. — 2. Or unavoidable 
surorise.— 3. Or want of courage and strength, Bom. IS: 1. 

By infirmity also we understand the corruptions that 
are still left in the heart, (notwithstanding a person may 
be sanctified in part,) and which .sometimes break out. 
These may be permitted Jp humble us ; to animate our vi- 
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gilance ; perha]^ that newjly*convince(l siimerH might not 
be discouraged ty a sight of such perfection they might 
despair of ever aitaming to : to keep us prayerful and de- 
pendent ; to prerent those honors which some would be 
ready to giTe to human nature rather than to God ; and, 
lastly, to excite in us a continual desire for heaven. Let 
us be cautions and watchful, however, against sin in all 
Its forms : for it argues a deplorable state of mind when 
men love to practise sin, and then lay it upon constitution, 
the infitrmity of nature, the decree of God, the influence 
of Satan, and thus attempt to excuse themselves by say- 
ing they could not avoid it. darkens Serm.y ser. 12. vol. 
IX. j Machunn and Massitlm^s Serm — Hend. Buck. 

INFINITE ; without bounds or limits. Many have ob- 
jected to the common opinion that sin is an in/mtte ecil, 
but without suflicient grounds, since every sin is commit- 
ted against a God of infinite excellence, in violation of in- 
finite obligations, and in its natural results leads to the 
perpetuation of innumerable, inconceivable, and intermi- 
nable miseries. Objectors usually confound the finite act 
with the infinite evil — the metaphysical or physical qmn~ 
Hty, with the moral quality ; which is an absurdity Ibttnd- 
rd on a double sophism. — Hand. Buck. 

INFINITY OF GOD. Infinity is taken in two senses 
entirely diflerent, i. e. in a positive and a negative one. 
PosUive infinity is a quality being perfect in itself, or capa- 
ble of receiving no addition. Negative is the quality of 
being boundless, unlimited, or endless. Thai God is in- 
finite is evident j for, as Doddridge observes, 1. If he be 
limited, it must either be by himself, or by another ; but 
no wise being would abridge himself, and there could be 
no other being to bmit God. — 2. Infinity follows from self- 
existence j for a necessity that is not upiversal must de- 
pend on some external cause, which a self-existent Being 
does not. — 3. Creation is so great an act of power, that 
• we can imagine nothing imjx)ssible to that Being who has 
performed it, but must therefore ascribe to him infinite 
power. — 4. It is more honorable to the Divine Being to 
conceive of him as infinite than finite. — 5. The Scripturc.s 
represent all his attributes as infinite. His understanding 
i.s infinite, Psal. 147; 5. His knowledge and wisdom, 
Rom. 11: 33. His power, Rom. 1: 20. Heb. 11; 3. His 
goodness, Psal. 16; 2. His purity, holiness, and justice, 
Job 4: 17, 18. Isa. 6: 2, 3. — 6. His ommjKitence and eter- 
nity prove his infinity j for were he not infinite, he would 
be bounded by space and by time, which he is not. — Dod- 
dridge's Leci.f led. 49 ; Watts' Ontology, ch. 17 ; Locke on 
Vnderst., vol. i ch. 17; Howe's Works, vol. i. pp. 63, 64, 
07 ; Saunn's Serjnons. — Hend. Buck. 

INFLUENCE, Divine; a term made use of to de- 
note the operations of the Divine Being upon the mind. 
This doctrine of divine influence lias been much called 
in question of late ; but we may ask, 1. What doctrine 
can be more reasonable I ** The operations which the pow- 
er of God carries on in the natural world are no less my.s- 
tenons than those winch the Spirit performs in the moral 
world. If men, by their counsels and suggestions, can in- 
fluence the minds of one another, must not divine sugges- 
tion produce a much greater effect ? Su-rely the Father 
of Spirits, by a Ihousiuid ways, has access to the spirits 
he has made, so as to give them what determination, or 
impart to them what assistance he thinks proper, without 
injuring their frame or disturbing their rational powers.” 

We may observe, 2. Nothing can be more scriptural. 
Eminent men from the patriarchal age down to St. John, 
the lale.st writer, believed in this doctrine, and asented 
their religious leelmgs to thi.s .source. Our Lord strongly 
and repeatedly inculcated this truth ; and that he-did not 
mean mmaculous, but moral influences of the Spirit, is 
evident John 3: 3 Malt. 7: 22, 23. John 6; 44, 46; see 
lCor.2; 14. And wc may 
add, d. JNothmg can be more ncressary, if we consider 
xhc namral depravity of the heart, and the insuflicieiicy 
o£ all human means to render ourselves cither holv or 
haj^ without a supernatural power. See WUliam' His- 
Urk Defimt^ of ^perimental Beligwn ; WUliams' Anmer 
to BMoMf let 13 ; Hurrton's Sermons on the Spmt: Owen 
jm, aodMmkm on the Spirit ; Dwight's Theology ; and cs- 
pectaRy Lettm m tho Christian Behgion, by Olinthus Gregory 
LL.D^md Natural Hislory of Enthusiasm, fiend. Buck, 


INGATHERING, (the feast op,) after all the fruits 
of fields and vineyaMs were »ther^ ia, was the same 
with the feast of tabernacles, Exod. 23; 16. — Brown. 

INGHAM, (Benjamim, Esq.^ was bom at Ossett^York, 
June 11, 17X2. He received a liberal education, first at Bat- 
ley scho^, and afferwards at Queen’s college, Oxford, where, 
in 1733, he became acquaint^ with Messrs. Charles and 
Jdhn Wesley, the founders of Methodism, and, for a time, 
was somewhat attached to them, partly from witnessing 
their exemplary moral conduct and zeal to do good, and 
partly from a spirit of sympathy which he felt towards 
them, on hearing them ridiculed and. reproached for what, 
he thought,, merited commendation. Mr. Ingham, in 1735, 
received episcopal ordination. He received a pressing in- 
vitation from Mr, John Wesley to accompany him across 
the Atlantic, which he accepted, and they embarked for 
Georgia, in October, 1735. He remained in Georgia about 
two years, visited Carolina and Pennsylvania, and then 
returned to England, where, on his arrival, he began to 
preachy in the established church, the doctrines of the gos- 
pel, according to the best light he then had Into them. 
Numbers flocked to hear him ; the clergy became jealous, 
and took the alarm, and in about two years, he found him- 
self entirely excluded from their pulpits, which drove him 
into the fields, where he often had large congregations. 

When the schism took place between Messrs. Whitfield 
and Wesley, Mr. Ingham stood aloof from both, and was 
inclined rather to unite with the Moravians, who about 
this jieriod began to form their establishment at Fulneck, 
near Leeds. 

In 1741, Mr. Ingham married lady Margaret Hastings, 
sister to the earl of Huntingdon ; on which he removed 
his residence from Osset t to Abberfard, where he continu- 
ed to reside till liLs dealh. After forming this connexion, 
he was so far from relaxing in his exertions to preach the 
gosji^el, that he greatly extended the sjihcre of his opera- 
tions, and, in process of time, may be said to have evan- 
gelized all the surrounding country. Ministers rose up to 
co-operate with him ; many societies were collected ; and, 
though amidst much opposition from the high church party, 
the cause went forward, and ‘‘ the little one became a thou- 
sand.” About the year 1760, Mr. Ingham, having pe- 
rused Mr, Glas’ Testimony of the King of Martyrs, and 
obtained much information from it, concerning the nature 
of Christ’s kingdom, the order of gospel churches, and 
its peculiar laws, precepts, and institutions, together with 
his friends resolved on constituting their churches on the 
same model. Two years afterwards, he published his 
“ Treatise on the Faith and Hope of the Gospel,” in which 
these important subjects are discussed with much simpli- 
city and regard to the New Testament. Mr. Ingham died 
in the year 1772. The churches formerly in connexion 
with Mr. Ingham, and commonly known by the appella- 
tion of Inghamites, have lately united with the second 
class of Scotch Independents, known by the name of Dale- 
iies, after the late Mr. David Dale, of Glasgow, who was 
an elder among them. Mr. Ingham’s character and con- 
duct were highly exe^iplary, and in all respects becoming 
the gospel of Christ ; and at his death he left behind him 
** a good name,” which is better than precious ointment. 
See New Evang. Mag. 1819 ; Jones' Chris. Biog. — He?id. 
Buck. 

INGHAMITES. (See the preceding Article.) 

INGLIS, (Henrv David, Esq.,) was born 1757, proba- 
bly in the city of Edinburgh. Young lnp:lis, having re- 
ceived the rudiments of education, and discovering unu- 
sual quickness of parts, was destined by his father for the 
bar ; but at the age of .seventeen, his mind became awa- 
kened to the concerns of eternity, in consequence of a 
sermon which he heard, preached by his honored relative, 
Dr. John Erskine ; and, after a lime, he resolved upon ex- 
changing the profession of the law for the ministnr of the 
gospel of peace, having his views at that moment directed, 
probably by Dp. Engine, to a station in the church of 
Scotland. His design, however, in this respect, was frus- 
trated, in consequence of tho light which, in a little time, 
poured into his mind, respecting the nature of Christ s 
Kingdom, e&nolof Hds world ; and, in 1777, he was ba^ 
tized by the late Mr. M^Iean^ and added to the church 
under his pastoral care. In the year 1784, he became 
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one of its elders or pastors, in conjunction with Messrs. 
M’Lean and Bradwood, and a first-rate preacher of the 
gospel. His labors in this respect were not confined to 
church under his charge : but he went out into the 
highways and hedges,^' explored the streets and lanes of 
the city j and wherever the Lord opened a door for him, 
he was ready to testify the gospel of the grace of God, and 
show unto perishing sinners the way of salvation. And 
in this way his labors were crowned with wonderful suc- 
cess ; many, by his means, were made acquainted with 
the saving truth the church ’greatly increased, and he 
had the satisfaction of seeing numerous seals to his 
ministry. 

From the time that Mr. Inglis abandoned all thoughts 
of being a clergyman of the establishment, he resumed 
the study and practice of the law ; and, in the year 1794, 
he was admitted advocate, and took his .seat at the bar, 
where he .continued to plead as a barrister for ten or 
twelve years, with considerable repute : his powers of 
elocution, combined with a clear understanding, and the 
most inflexible integrity, procured him considerable busi- 
ness. But, about the close of the year 1805, his health 
began visibly to decline ; and on the twelfth of May, 1806, 
he was removed from the scene of his labors and suffer- 
ings, at the age of forty-nine, to the great grief of ihe 
chureh, and a large circle of friend.s, to whom he was 
much endeared by his amiable deportment, his unostenta- 
tious manners, and by his learning, piety, and zeal for the 
cause of the Redeemer, His friends published, in 1812, 
an octavo volume, entitled ** Letters, Sennons, and 
Tracts, on various important Subjects, by the late licnry 
David Inglis, Esq., to which is prefixed an Account of 
the Author.’’ — /ones’ Chris. Biog. 

INGRATITUDE ; the vice of being inseii.sible to fa- 
vors received, without any endeavor to acknowledge and 
repay them. It is sometimes applied to the act of 
returning evil for good. Ingratitude, it is said, is 
no passion : for the God of nature has appointed no 
motion of the spirits whereby it might be excited ; it is, 
therefore, a mere vice, arising from pndc, stupidity, or 
narrowness of soul. — Hend. Buck. 

INHERITANCE ; a portion which appertains to ano- 
ther, after some panici\lar event As the principles of 
inheritance differ in the East, from those which are esta- 
blished among ourselves, it is necessary to notice them 
particularly. The reader will observe, that there is no 
need of the death of the parent in these countries, a.s there 
is among us, l>efore the children possessed their inheri- 
tance. (Sec Hem.) 

Among the Hindoos, the rights of inhentance are laid 
down with great precision, and with the strictest attention 
to the natural claim of the inheritor in the several degrees 
of affinity. A man is considered but as tenant for lire in 
Ins own property ; and, as all opportunity of di.stnbuting 
his effects by will, after his death, is precluded, hardly any 
mention is made of such kind of bequest. By these ordi- 
nances also, he is hindered from dispossessing his children 
of his property in favor of aliens, and from making a 
blind and partial allotment in behalf of a favorite child, to 
the prejudice of the rest ; by which the weakness of pa- 
rental affection, or of a misguided mind in its dotage, is 
admirably remedied. These laws strongly elucidate the 
story of the prodigal son in the Scriptures, since it appears 
from hence to have been an immemorial custom in the 
East for sons to demand their portion of inheritance 
during their father’s lifetime, and that the parent, how- 
ever aware of the dissipated inclinations of his child, 
could not legally refuse to comply with the application. — 
Calmet. 

INIQUITY. This word means not only sin, but bjr a 
metonomy, the punishment of sin, and the expiation ol it : 

Aaron will bear the iniquities of the people he will 
atone for them, Exod. 28: 38. The Lord ** visits the ini- 
quities of the fia.thers upon the children (Exod. 20; 5.) 
he sonietimes causes visible eflects of bis wrath to fall on 
the children of criminal parents. 

<< To bear iniquity,” is to endure the punishirfcnt of it, 
to be obliged to expiate it. The priests bear the iniquity 
of the people ; that is, they are charged with the expiation 
of it, Exod, 28; 38. Lev. 10; 17. — Caimt* 


INJURY ; a violation of the rights of another. Some, 
says Grove, distinguish between injustiba and injuria. 
Injustice is opposed to justice lu general, whether negative 
or positive ; an injury, to negative justice ahne. (See 
JosTioE.) An injury is, wilfully doing to another what 
ought not to be done . This is injustice, too, but not the 
whole idea of it ; for it is injustice, also, to refuse or ne- 
glect doing what ought to be done. An injury must be 
w’UfuUy committed ; whereas it is enough to make a 
thing unjust, that it happens through a culpable negli- 
gence. 

1. We may injure a person in, his soul, by misleading 
his judgment ; by corrupting the imagination j perverting 
the will, and wounding the soul with grief. Persecutors 
who succeed in their compulsive measures, though they 
cannot alter the real sentiments by external violence, yet 
sometimes injure the soul by making the man a hypocrite, 

2. We may injure another in his body, by homicide, 
murder, preventing life, dismembering the body ; by 
wounds, blows, slavery, and imprisonment, or any unjust 
restraint upon its liberty ; by robbing it of its chastity, or 
prejudicing its health. 

3. We may injure nnolher in his name and character, 
by our own false aiifl rash judgments of him ; by false 
witness ; by charging a man to his face with a crime 
which either we ourselves have forged, or which we know 
to have been forged by some other person ; by detraction 
or backbiling ; by reproach, or exposing anotli^ for some 
natural iml-iccility either in body or mind j or for some 
calamity into wlvich he is fallen, or some miscarriage of 
which he has been guilty ; by innuendos, or indirect accu- 
sations that are not tree. Now if we consider the value 
of character, the resentment which the injurious person 
has of such treatment when it comes to his own turn to 
suffer it, the consequence of a man’s losing his good 
name, and finally, the difficulty of making reparation, we 
inu.st at once see the injustice of lessening another’s good 
character. There are these two considerations which 
should sometimes restrain us from speaking the whole 
truth of our neighbor, when it is to his disadvantage : — 
■(1.) That he may possibly live to see his folly, and re- 
pent and grow better. — (2.) Admitting that w'e speak the 
truth, vet it is a thousand to one but, when it is handed 
about for some time, it will contract a deal of falsehood. 

4. We may injure a pei'son m his relations and depen- 
dencies. In his servants, by eorrujiting them ; in his 
children, by drawing them into evil courses; in his wife, 
by .sowing strife, or attempting to alienate her affections. 

5. We may be guilty of injuring another in his worldly 
goods or i>ossession.s. (1.) By doing him a mischief, 
without any advantage to ourselves, through envy and 
maliee.— (2.) By taking what is another’s, which is theft. 
See Grove's Mor. PhiL ch. 8. p. 2 ; Watls' Sermons, vol. li. 
ser. 33 ; Tilhtson's Sirvums, ser. 42. — Hend. Buc^. 

INJURIES, (FonuivENCss of.) (See FoRoivTNEas.) 

INJUSTICE . (See Injurv.) 

INK. The mk of the ancients was not so fluid as 
ours. Demosthenes reproaches jEschines with laboring 
IB the grinding of ink, as painters do in the grinding of 
their colors. The substance also found in an ink-stand at 
Herculaneum, looks like a thick oil or paint, with which 
the manus<:ripts tlicre have been written in a relievo visi- 
ble in the letters, when you hold a leaf to the light in a 
horizontal direction. Such vitriolic ink as has been used 
on the old parchment manuscripts would have corroded 
the delicate leaves of the papyrus, as it has done the .skins 
of the most ancient manusenpts of Virgil and Terence, 
in the Vatican library ; the letters are sunk into the parch- 
ment, and some have eaten quite ^through it, in conse- 
quence of the corrosive acid of the vitriolic ink, with 
which they were written. — Watson. 

INKHORN . The modem inhabitants of Egypt appear 
to make use of ink in their sealing, as well as the Arabs » f 
the de.sert, who may be supposed not to have such conve- 
niences as those that live in such a place as Egypt ; for 
Dr. Pococke says, that <‘they make the impression of 
their name with their seal, generally of cornelian, which 
they wear on their finger, and which is blacked when 
they have occasion to seal with it ” This may serve to 
show us, that there is a closer connexion between the 
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vision of John, (Rev. 7: 2.) and that of Ezekiel, (chap. 9: 
2.) than commentators appear to have apprehended. 
They must be joined, we imagine, to have a complete view 
of either. John saw an angel with the seal of the living 
Ctod, and therewith mnltitudes were sealed in their fare^ 
heads / bttt, to understand sort of mnrk was made 
there, you must have recourse to the iiikhf)rn of Ezekiel. 
On the other hand, Ezekiel saw a person with an inkhom, 
who was to mark the servants of God on their foreheads, 
that is, with ink ; but how the ink was to be ajfplied is not 
expressed j nor was there any need that it should be, if 
in those times ink was applied with a seal ; a seal being 
in the one case plainly supposed ; as in the Apocalypse, 
the mention of a seal made it needless to take any notice 
of any inkhorn by his side. (See GmimE.)— Ca/me/. 

INN. The inns or caravansaries of the East, in which 
travellers are accommodated, are not all alike, some being 



simply places of rest, by the side of a fountain, tf possible, 
and at a proper distance on the road. Many of these 
places are nothing more than naked walls ; others have 
an attendant, who subsists either by some charitable dona- 
tion, or the ^nevolence of passengers ; others are more 
considerable establishments, where families reside, and 
lake care of them, and funiish the necessary provisions. 
“ Caravansaries,” says Campbell, “were originally intended 
for, and are now pretty generally applied to, the accommo- 
dation of strangers and travellers, though, like every good 
insiitutioii, sometimes perverted to the purposes of private 
cinoluinent, or public job. They are built at proper dis- 
tances through the roads of the Turkish doniinions, and 
afford to the indigent or weary traveller an asylum from 
the inclemency of the weather; arc in general built of the 
most solid and durable materials, have commonly one 
story above the ground Ihxir, the lower of which is arched, 
and serves for warehouses to store goods, for lodgings, 
and for stables, while the upper is used merely for lodg- 
ings ; besides which they are always accommodated with 
a fountain, and have cooks’ shops and other conveniences 
to supply the wants of lodgers. In Aleppo, tlie caravan- 
saries are almost exclusively occupied by merchants, to 
whom they arc, like other houses, rented.” The Orientals, 
says Volnoy, “contrive their equipage in the most simple 
and portable form. The baggage of a man who wishes 
to 1^ completely provided, consists in a carpet, a mattress, 
a blanket, two sauce-pans with lids contained within each 
other, two dishes, two plates, and a coffee-pot, all of cop- 
per, well iinnedj a small wc^en box for salt and pepper, 
a rouim leathern table, whic.h he suspends from the saadle 
of his horse, small leatheni bottles or bags for oil, melt^ 
butter, water and brandy ; if the traveller be a Christian, 
a tmder^box, a cup of cocoa-nut, some rice, dried raisins, 
dates, Cyprus cl^ese, and, above all, coffee-berries, with a 
roaster and wooden mortar to pound them.” The Scrip- 
tures TO two words to express a caravansary, in bo& 
insUincfs translated mn : kaUtlwnati, (Luke 2; 7 ) “ the 
piTO of untying,” that is, of beasts for rest : pmdocheim, 
(huke 10: 34.) “ a receptacle open to all comers - 
Coimaf Wenm, 

INNOCENT, IrrjfocxNCE. The significi^' on of these 


words is well known. The Hebrews considered innocence 
as consisting chiefly in an exemption from external faults 
committed contrary to the law ; hence they often join in- 
nocent with hands, Oen. 37: 22. Fs. 24: 4. 26: 6. ^*1 wiU 
wash my hands in innoceney.^’ And, (Fs. 73: 13.) “ Then 
have 1 cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands 
in innocency.” Josephus admits of no other sins than 
those actions' which are put in execution. Sins in thought, 
in his ajccount, are not punished by God. To be innocent, 
is used sometimes for being exempt from punishment, 
“ I will not treat you as one innocent (Jer. 46: 28.) lite- 
rally, I will not make thee innocent 

INQUISITION ; in the church of Rome, a tribunal, in 
several Roman Catholic eountries, erected by the pmies 
for the examination and punishment of heretics. Its &st 
objects and victims were more especially the WaMenses, 
This court was founded in the twelfth century, under the 
patronage of pope Innocent, who issued out orders to ex- 
cite the Catholic princes and people to extirpate heretics, 
to .search into their number and quality, and to tranmnit a 
faithful account thereof to Rome. Hence they were called 
inquisitors, and gave birth to this formidable tribunal, 
called the inquisition. That nothing might he wanting to 
render this spiritual court formidable and tremendous, the 
Roman pontiffs persuaded the European princes, and 
more especially the emperor Frederick 11. and Louis IX., 
Inng of France, not only to enact the most barbarous laws 
against heretics, and to commit to the flames, by the mi- 
nistry of public justice, those who were pronounced such 
by the inquisitors, but also to maintain the inquisitors in 
their oflice, and grant them their protection in the most 
open and and solemn manner. The edicts to this purpose 
issued out by Frederick II. are well known ; edicts suffi- 
cient to have excited the greatest horror, and which ren- 
dered the most illustrious piety and virtue incapable of 
saving from the most cruel death such as had the misfor- 
tune to be disagreeable to the inquisitors. These abomi- 
nable laws were not, however, suificienl to restrain the 
just indignation of the people against those inhuman 
judges, whose barbarity was accompanied with supersti- 
tion and arrogance, with a spirit of suspicion and perfidy ; 
nay, even wuth temerity and imprudence. Accordingly, 
they were insulted by the multitude in many places, were 
driven in an ignominious manner out of some cities, and 
were put to death in others : and Conrad, of Marpurg, 
the first German inquisitor w'ho derived his commission 
from Gregory IX., was one of the many victims that w^erc 
sacrificed on this occasion to the vengeance of the public, 
w'hich his incredible barbarities had raised to a dreadful 
degree of vehemence aud fury. 

This diabolical tribunal takes cognizance of heresy, 
Judaism, Mahometanism, sodomy, and polygamy ; and 
the people stand in so much fear of it, that parents deliver 
up their children, husbands their wives, and masters their 
servants, to its officers, without daring in the least to 
murmur. The prisoners are kept for a long time, till they 
themselves turn their own accusers, and declare the cause 
of their impnsfmment, for which they are neither told 
their enme, nor confronted with witnesses. As soon as 
they are impri.soned, their fnends go into mourning, and 
speak of them as dead, not daring to solicit their pardon, 
lest they should be brought in as accomplices. When 
there is no shadow of proof against the pretended crimi- 
nal, he is discharged, after suffering the most cruel tor^ 
tures, a tedious and dreadftil imprisonment, and the loss 
of the greatest part of his effects. The sentence a^inst 
prisoners is pronounced publicly, and .wdth extraordinary 
solemnity. In Portugal they erect a theatre capable of 
holding three thousand persons, in which they place a 
rich altar, and raise seats on each side, in the form of an 
amphitheatre. There the prisoners are placed, and over 
against them is a high chair, whither they are called one 
W one to hear their doom from one of the inquisitors, 
fhese unhappy parsotis know what they are to suffer by 
the clothes they wear that day : those who appear in their 
own clothes are discharged on paying a fine j those who 
have a santo demto, or strait yellow coat without sleeves, 
charged with St. Andrew’s cross, have their lives, but for- 
feit all their ei^ts ; those who have the tesemblancc of 
flames made of red serge sewed upon their santo bmilfii 
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wilhoat any cross, are pardoned, but threatened to be 
burnt if ever they ^lapse ; but those who, besides those 
dames, have on their santo benito their own picture, sur- 
rounded with devils, are condemned to expire in the 



flamrs. We have here given a representation of the 
procession of inquisitors and the condemned. For the 
conclusion of this horrid scciie^ sec Act of Faith. 

The Inquisition was put down by Napoleon in IB08 ; 
though restored at Rome over the clergy by Pius VII. In 
1^20, It comlemned to death Casehiur, a pupil of the Pro- 
pagMiida, who was appojnte<l patnnndi of Memphis, but 
not accepted by the viiieroy of Egypt. His crime is un- 
known ; but the pQpe commuted his punishment into 
imprisonment for life Works on the Inquisition have 
been published by Tiaka, Limhorch, GeihleHf JJo- 

rmfdy and Fuighlanth. The Jit forth the Liquisiiion, 
from the original manuscripts taken from the imimsitonal 
jialuce at Barcelona, when it was stormed in 1S19, w'ere 
jiublished at Boston, (Mass.l in 1828. In Spam alone near 
nali a million have sullcred as its victims. — Th/td. uud. 

INvSlMRATION ; divine dictation ; the (^imimunication 
by the Holy Spirit of certinu supimiatural ideas and 
emotions to the human soul ; or any supernatural influ- 
ence of God upon the mind of a rational creature, where- 
by he is raised to a degree, of information or excel Ic nee, 
to which he could not, or would not, in fiu t, have attained 
in Jus i»rcseut circumstances in a natural way. By the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures wc aie to understand, that 
the sacred writers composed their works under so plenary 
and immediate an influence of the Holy Spirit, that God 
may be said to speak bif those writers to men, and not 
merely that they spoke io men m the, name of God, and 
by his authority. There us a considerable difference bc- 
tw’oen the two propositions. Each .supposes an authentic 
revelation from God ; but the former secures the Scrip- 
tures from all error, both as to, the subjects spoken, and the 
wxinner of expressing them. Tins tcK) is the doctrine taught 
m the Scripture.s tlieiiiselvcs, Heb. 1. 1. 4: 12, 1,2. Acts 
4: 24—28. 28: 25. 

It is generally allowed that the Scriptures were written 
by divine uispiration. That they claim this, in every va- 
riety of form, implied and express, is certain. See for 
example, 2 Tim. 3: 16, 17, John 10: 35. 5: 39, 46. Rom. 
3; 1, 2. 2 Sam, 23: 2. Acts 1: 16. 3; 21. 26: 22. Ps. 119: 
Ul. Luke 16: 29^31. 1 Pel. 1; 10—12. Acts 11: 14. 
Rom. 3; 4. Prov. 30: 5, 6. Rev. 22; 18, 19. John 17: 17. 
Rom. 2: 12. Jolm 12: 47, 48. 1 Cor. 4: 3, 4. Luke 10: 10— 
16. 12: 47, 48. Phil, 3; 16. 1 John 4: 1—6. Isa. 8; 20. 
Acts 17: 10, 11, Gal. 1: 11, 12. Eph. 3: 3—5. 1 Cor. 2; 
10—16. 1 Thes. 2: 13. 4: 8. 5: 27. The celestial ideas 
m them j the spiritu^ity and elevation of their design ; the 
majesty and simplicity of their style ; the candor, disinter- 
estedness, and uprightness of the penmen ; the harmonious 
agreement of their various parts ; their wonderful efl&cacy 
on the consciences and character of mankind ; their asto- 
nishing preservation ; the multitude of miracles wrought 
in confirmation of the doctrines they contain, and the 
ex^t fulfilment of all their predictions up to this hour, 
sufficiently prove this. 

The inspiration of the Old Testament Scriptures is so 
expressly attested by our Lord and his apostles, that 
among those who receive their authority the only question 
relates to the inspiration^of the New Testament. It is 


true we do not find the claim to inspiration formally ad* 
vanced in the Four Gospels. This omission has sometimes 
been staled by those superficial critics, whose prejudices 
serve to account for their haste, as an objection against 
the existence of inspiration. But if alteiul to the reason 
of the omission, we sliall perceive that ii is only an in- 
stance of that dclicale propriety which pervmles all the 
New Testament, 'fhe go.spels tire the records of the 
great facts which voucli the truth of Christiamty, 
The.se fact.s are to be received upon the testimony of 
men who had been eye-witnesses of them. The founda- 
tion of Christian faith lieing laid in an assent to these 
facts, It would have been preposterous to have imroiluced 
in support of them that influence of the Spirit which pre- 
served the minds of the apostles from error. For there 
can be no proof of tlie inspiration of the apostles unless 
. the truth of the facts be previously admitted. The apos- 
tles therefore bring forward ilie evidence of Christianity 
in its natural order, M'heu they speak in the gospels as the 
companions and eye-witnesses of Jesus, claiming that 
credit which is due to honest men who had the best op- 
portunities of know'ing wliat they declared. But after the 
respect which their character and conduct procured to 
Iheir testimony, and the visible confirmation which it re- 
ceived from heaven by miracles, &c. had established the 
truth of the facts they testified, no looin was left to doubt of 
their inspiration. Without it they were indeed credible 
W'itnes.ses of facts, but without It they w'ere not qualified 
to execute the higher office of apostles, Luke 24: 49. Ajiid 
there/orc whenever the circumstances of the church re- 
quired the execution of that office, we find the claim which 
had been conveyed to iliem by the promise of their Mas- 
ter, (John 14 — 17. Acts 1-2.) and which is implied in 
the apostolical cbarnx tei, asserted in their history and 
wriling.s. They uniformly demanded from all who had 
received the faith of Christ, submission ti) the doctrines 
and commandments of his apostles, as the insjnred mes- 
sengers of heaven, 1. John 4:1). 1 Cor 14; .37. lThess.4:8. 

It has been disputed, however, uliellicr this inspiration 
IS, in the most absolute sense, plciviiy or entire. A.s this 
IS a subject of importance, and ought to be carefully stu- 
died by every Christian, in order that he may render 
a reason of the hope that is in him, we shall here subjoin 
the remarks of an able writer, who, though ho may differ 
from some others, as to the terms iniule use of, yet vra are 
persuaded bis arguments will he found wrighlv and pow- 
erful. They express also the latest and best \ lews. 

“ There are many things in the Scriptun *>, which the 
writers might have known, and jnobably did know, by 
ordinary means. As persons possessed of memory, judg- 
ment, and other intellectual faculties which are common 
lo men, they were able to relate certain events in w^hich 
they had lieen personally concerned, and lo make such 
occasional reffeclions as weie suggested by particular 
subjects and occurrences. In these eases no supernatural 
influence was nccessaiy to invigorate their minds ; it was 
only ncce.ssary that they should be infallibly preserved 
from error, h is witli respect lo such passages of Scrip- 
ture alone, as did not excccfl the natural ability of the 
writers to compose, that I would admit the notion of .sv- 
permtendencey il it slimiUl be admitted at all. Perhaps this 
word, thougfi of esiabli.shed use and almost undisputed 
authority, should be entirely laid aside, a.s insufficient to 
express even llie lowTst degree of inspiration. In the 
passages of Scripture which w^e arc now considering, I 
conceive the wTilers lo have been not merely superin- 
tended, that they might commit no error, but likewise to 
have been moved or excited by the Holy Ghost to record 
particular events, and set down paiticular observations. 
The passages written in consequence of the direction and 
under the care of the Divine Spirit, maybe said, in an 
inferior sense, to be inspired ; whereas if the men had 
written them at the suggestion of their own spirit, they 
would not have possessed any more authority, though they 
had been free from error, than those parts of profane writ 
mgs which are agreeable to truth. 

2. “ There are other parts of the Scriptures in which 
the faculties of the writers were suj)erniiturally invigo- 
rated and elevated. It is impossible for us, and perhaps 
it was not possible for the inspired person himseli, to de- 
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lermine where nature ended, and inspiration began. It is 
enough to know, that there are many parts of Scripture in 
which, though the unassisted mind might have proceeded 
some steps, a divine impulse was necessary to enable it to 
advance. I think, for example, that the evangelists could 
not have written the history of Christ if they had not en- 
joyed miraculous aid. Two of them, Matthew and John, 
accompanied our Savior during the space of three years 
and a half. At the close of this period, or rather several 
3''ears after it, when they wrote their gospels, wc may be 
certain that they had forgotten many of his discourses 
and miracles; that they recollected others indistinctly; 
and that iliey would have been in danger of producing an 
inaceuraic ahd unfair account, by confounding one thing 
with another. Besides, from so large a mass of particu- 
lars, men of uncultivated minds, who were not in the 
habit of distinguishing and classifying, could not have- 
made a proper selection j nor would persons unskilled m 
the art of composition have been able to express them- 
selves in such terms as should insure a faithful represen- 
tation of doctrines and facts, and with such dignity as the 
nature of the subject required. A divine influence, there- 
fore, must have been exerted on their minds, by which 
their memories and judgments were strengthened, and 
tliey were enabled to relate the doctrines and miracles of 
their Master, in a manner the best fitted to impress the 
readers of their histories. Ilie promise of the Holy 
Ghost TO bring to their remembrance all things whatso- 
ever Christ had said to them, proves that, in writing their 
histories, their mental powers were endowed, by his agen- 
cy, with more than ii.sua I vigor, John 1 4 : 10 — 20. 1 0; 1 2 — 15. 

Further, it must be allowed that in several passages 
of Scripture there is found such elevation of tliought and 
of style, as clearly shows that the power.s of the writers 
were raised above their ordinary pitch. Tf a person of 
moderate talents should give as elevated a description of 
the majesty and attributes of God, or reason as profoundly 
on the mysterious doctrines of religion, as a man of the 
most exalted genius and extensive learning, we could not 
fail to be convinced that he was supcrnaturally assisted ; 
and the conviction would be still stronger, if his composi- 
tion should far transcend the highest efforts of the human 
mind. Some of the sacred writers were taken from the 
lowest ranks of life ; and yet scnlirncntvS so dignified, and 
representations of divine things so grand and majestic, 
occur in their writings, that the noblest flights of human 
genius, when compared with them, appear cold and insipid. 

'A. “ U IS iTifuiifest, with respect to many passages of 
Scripture, that the subjects of which they treat must have 
been directly revealed to the writers. They could not 
have been known by any natural means, nor was the 
knowledge of them attainable by a simple elevation of 
the faculties With the faculties of an angel we could 
not discover the purposes of the divine mind. This 
degree of inspiration we attribute to tliose who were 
enipowa?red to reveal heavenly my.stenes, ‘which eye 
had not seen, and ear had not heard to those wdio were 
sent with particular messages from God to his people, and 
to those wiio wTre employed to predict future evenl.s. 
The plan of redemption being an effect of the sovereign 
counsels of heaven, it could not have been known but by 
a communication from the Father of Jnghts, 1 Cor. 2: fi — 16. 

“ This kind of inspiration has been called the inspiration 
of .suggestion. Tt is needless to dispute about a word ; 
but su^gc.stion seeming to express an operation on the 
mind, by wdiich ideas arc excited in it, is of loo limited 
signification to denote the various modes in which the 
prophets and a|iostles were made acquainted with su- 
pernatural truths. God revealed himself to them not 
only by sugge.slton, but by dreams, visions, voice.s, and 
the rnini.stry of angels. This degree of inspiration, in 
strict propriety of speech, should be called revelation ; a 
word preferable to suggestion, because it is expressive 
of all the ways in which God communicated new ideas to 
the minds of his servants. U is a word, too, chosen % 
the Holy Ghost himself, to signify the discovery of truths 
forme^ nnknown to the apostles. The last Ixxik of the 
New Testament, which is a collection of prophecies, 
is called the Revelation of Jesus Christ. Paul says, that 
he received the gospel by revelation ; that revelation 


the mystery was made known to him, which in other ages 
'was not made known unto the sons of men, as it 
then revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit and, in another place, having observed that ‘ eye 
had not seen, nor ear heard, Neither had entered into the 
heart of man the thin^ which God had prepared for them 
that love him,^ he adds, ‘But God hath revealed them 
unto us by his Spirit,’ Rev. 1: 1. Gal. 1: 12. £ph.3; 5. 
1 Cor. 2: 9, 10. 

“ I have not names to desi^ate. the other two kinds of 
inspiration. The names used by Doddridge, and others, 
superintendence, elevation, and ^u^gestion, do not convey 
the ideas stated in the three p^eding particulars, and are 
liable to other objeetjons, besides those which have been 
mentioned. This accoiuit of the inSpimtion of the Scrip- 
tures has, 1 think, these two recommendations : that t]iere 
is no part of Scripture which does not fall under otie or 
other of the foregoing hehds ; and that the diflferent de- 
grees of the agency of the Divine Spirit oh the minds of 
the different writers are carefully discriminated.” 

Some men have' adopted very strange and dangerous 
notions respecting the inspiration of the Scriptures. Dr. 
Priestley denies that they wrere written by a particular divine 
inspiration ; and asserts that the writers, though men of 
the greatest probity, were fallible, and have actually com- 
mitted mistakes in their narrations and their reasonings. 
But Dr. Priestley and his followers find it necessary to 
wreakeii and set aside the authority of the Scriptures, as 
they have adopted a system of religion from which all 
the distinguishing doctrines of revelation are excluded. 
Others consider the Scriptures as inspired in those places 
where they profess to deliver the word of God ; but in 
other places, especially in the historical parts, they ascribe 
to them only the same authority w^hich is due to the writ- 
ings of well-informed and upright men. But as this dis- 
tinction is perfectly arbitrary, having no foundation in 
any thing said by the .sacred writers themselves, so it is 
liable to very material objections. It represents our Lord 
and his apostles, when they speak of tlie Old Testament, 
a.s having attested, without any exception or limitation, a 
number of books as divinely inspired, while some of them 
were partly, and .some were almost entirely, human com- 
position.s : it .supposes the writers of both Testaments to 
have profanely mixed their own productions with the dic- 
tates of the Spirit, and to have passed the unhallowed 
.compound on the world as genuine. In fact, by denying 
that they were constantly under infallible guidance, it 
leaves us utterly at a loss to know when we should or 
should not believe them. Tf they could blend .their own 
stories with the revelations made to them, how can T be 
certain that they have not, on some occasions, published, 
in the name of God, sentiments of their own, to which 
they were desirous to gain credit and authority ? Who will 
assure me of their perfect fidelity in drawing a line of dis- 
tinction between the divine and llie human parts of their 
MTitings ? The denial of the plenary inspiration of the 
Scripture tends to unsettle the foundations of our faith, 
involves us in doubt and perplexity, and leaves us no 
other method of ascertaining how much we should believe, 
but by an appeal to reason. But when reason is invested 
with the authority of a judge, not only is revelation dis- 
honored, and its Author insulted, but the end for which U 
was given is completely defeated. 

A que.stion of very great importance demands our 
attention, while we are endeavoring to settle, with preci- 
sion, the notion of the inspiration of the Scriptures : it 
relates to the words in which the sacred writers have ex- 
pressed their ideas. Some think, that in the choic^^ 
words they wete left to their own discretion, and that the 
language is human, though the matter be divine ; while 
others believe, that in their expressions, as well as in 
their sentiment^ they were under the infallible direction 
of the Spirit. The last opinion has been supported by the 
fbllowing reasoning ; — 

“ Every man, who hath attended to the operations of his 
own mind, knows that we think in words, or that, when 
we form a train or combination of ideas, we clothe them 
with words; and that the ideas which are not thus clothed, 
are indistinct and confused. a man try to think upon 
any subject, moral or religious, without the aid of Ian- 
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guagei and he wiH either experience a total cessation of 
thought, or, as this seems impossible, at least while we 
are awake, he will feel himself constrained, notwithstand- 
ing his utmost endeavors, to have recourse to words as 
the instrument of his menial operations. As a great part 
of the ^riptures was suggested pr revealed to the writers j 
as the thoughts or sentiments, which were perfectly new 
to them, were conveyed into their minds by the Spirit, it 
is plain that they must have been accompanied with words 
proper to express them ; and, consequently, that the words 
were dictated by the same influences on the mind which 
communicated the ideas. The ideas could not have come 
without the words, because without them they could not 
have been conceived. A notion of the form and qiialitie.s 
of a material object may be produced by subjecting it to 
our senses ; but there is no conceivable mctliod of making 
us acquainted with' new abstract truths, or with things 
which do not lie within the sphere of sensation, but by 
conveying to the mind, in some way or uther, the words 
significant of them. In all those passa^s of Scripture, 
therefore, which were written by revelation, it is manifest 
that the w^ords were inspired ; and this is still more evi- 
dent with respect to those passages which the writers 
themselves did not understand. No man could write an 
intelligible discourse on a subject which he does not un- 
derstand, unless he were furnished with the words as well 
as the sentiments : and that the penmen of the Scriptures 
did not always understand what they wrote, might be 
safely inferred from the comparative darkness of the dis- 
pensation under which some of them livpd ; and is inli- 
maled by Peter, when he says, that the prophets ^ in- 
quired and searched diligently what, and what manner of 
lime the Spirit of Christ which was m them did signify, 
when it testified beforehand the suflTerings of Christ, and 
the glory that should follow,’ 1 Pet. 1; 10, 11. 

In other passages of Scripture, those not excepted in 
which the writers relate such things as had fallen within 
the compass of their own knowledge, w e shall be di.sposed 
to believe that the words arc inspired, if we calmly and 
seriously weigh the following considerations. If Christ 
promised to his disciples, that, when they w’ere brought 
before kings and governor.s for his sake, ^ it should be 
given them in that same hour what they should sjxjak, 
and that the spirit of their Father should speak in them,’ 
(Matt. 10: 19, 20. Luke 12: 11, 12.)— a promise w^hich 
cannot be reasonably understood to .signify less than that 
both words and sentiments should be dictated to them, — 
it is fully as credible that they should be assisted in the 
same manner when they wrote, esjxjcially as the record 
was to last through all ages, and to be a rule of faith to 
all the nations of the earth. Paul affirms, that he and 
llie other apostles spoke ‘ not in the words wffiich man’s 
wisdpm teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost taught ,’ 
(1 Cor. 2: 12.) and this general assertion may be applied 
to their writings as well as to their sermons. Besides, 
every person wdio hath reflected upon the subject, is aware 
of the importance of a proper selection of w'ords m ex- 
pressing our sentiments ; and knows how easy it is for a 
heedless or unskilful person, not only to injure the beauty 
and wreaken the efficacy of a di.scourse by the imjiropriety 
of his language, but, by substituting one word for another, 
to wluch it seems to be equivalent, to alter the meaning, 
and perhaps remler it totally different. If, then, the sacred 
WTitcrs had not been directerl in the choice of wwds, how 
could we have been assured that those whii-h they have 
chosen were the most proper ? Is it not possible, nay, is 
it not certain, thql they would have sometimes expre.sscd 
themselves inaccurately, and, as many of - them were 
illiterate, bv consequence, would have obscured and mis- 
represented the truth? In this case, how' could our faith 
have securely rested on their testimony ? Would not Ihc 
suspicion of error in their writings have rendered it ne- 
cessary, before we received them, to try them by the stan- 
dard of reason ? and would not the authority and the de- 
sign of revelation have thus been overthrown ? We must 
conclude, therefore, that the words of Scripture are from 
God, as well as the matter ; or we shall charge him with 
a want of wisdom in transmitting his truths through a 
channel by which they might have been, and most pro- 
bably have been polluted. 


** To the inspiration of the words, the difference in the 
style of the sacred writers seems to be an objection • be- 
cause if the Holy Ghost were the author of the w'ords* the 
Style might be expected to be uniformly the same. But in 
answer to this objection it may be observed, that the Divine 
Spirit, who.se operations are various, might act diftereiiily 
on different persons, according to the natural turn of their 
minds. He might enable one man, for instance, to write 
more .sublimely than another, because he w^as naturally of 
a more exalted genius than the other, and the subject as- 
signed to'him demanded more elevated language : or he 
might produce a diflerence in the style of the same mnn, 
by raismg, at one time, his faculties above their ordinary 
state, and by leaving them, at another, to act according to 
their native energy, under his inspection and control. We 
should not suj>posc that inspiration, even in its higher de- 
grees, deprived those who were the subject.^ of Jt of the use 
of their faculties. They were, mdeetl, the organs of the 
Spirit ; but they were conscious, intelligent organs. They 
were dependent, but distinct agents; and the operation 
of their mental powers, though elevated and directed by 
superior infiueiice, was analogous to their ordinary mode 
of procetiurc. It is easy, therefore, to conceive that the 
style of the writers of the Scriptures should differ, jnsi a.s 
it would have differed if they had not been inspired. A 
peifect uniformity of style could not have taken place, un- 
less they had been all inspired in the same degree, and by 
inspiration their faculties had been completely suspended, 
so that divine truths w^ei’c conveyed by them in the same 
passive manner m which a pipe aflbrds a passage to wa- 
ter, or a trumixyt to the breath.” 

A more serious object ion to plenary verbal inspiration 
1.S founded on the indisputable fact, that there are nume- 
rous passages of Scripture containing a repetition or new 
repre.seiitation of what is found in other passages, between 
which there are many verbal discrepancies, though it he 
expressly stated before each, that the Lord made the com- 
munications m these wirrds. It is sufficient, however, to 
say that the Holy Spirit, the Author of all wisdom, should 
here be allowed the same latitude in the use of language, 
universally allowed to men in like cases. As the words 
were spoken only once, it is obvious they could not be 
communicated exactly under both the forms in whir h they 
now appear, and therefore the words now exhibited m 
the original text are not, in every respect, though to evei^ 
useful purpose, the identical words spoken on the occasion. 
See Vkk's Essq^ on the Jnsptratwn of the Scriptures ; Hawker 
on Plenary Inspiration ; Appendix to the third volume of 
Doddridge'' s Expositor ; Calamy and Bennett on Inspiration ; 
Dr. Stennett on the Authority and Use of Scripture ; Pam/s 
Infpuiry into the Nature and Extent of the Inspiration of the 
Apostles ; Bi own's Natural and Revealed Religion y p. 78 ; 
C^en on Hebrews ; Macknight on the Epistles ; Haldane's 
Evidence of Divine Revelation ; Dwight's Theology ; Fuller’s 
Works; Scott's Essays on Important Suhjicts ; Christian Ob- 
server ; Spirit of the Pilgrims; but especially Dr. Woods 
oil Inspiration, and articles Christianity and ScKirTur.i:, 
in this w'ork. — Jones ; Watson ; Ilend. Buck. 

INSTINCT; that jKiw'cr which acts on and impels any 
creature to any particular manner of conduct, not by a 
view of the beneficial consequences, but merely from a 
strong impulse, .supjxjsed necessary in its effects, and to 
be given lliem to supply the place of reason. — Hcnd. Buck. 

INSTITUTE ; Institution ; an established custom or 
law; a precept, maxim, or principle. Institutions may 
be considered as positive, moral, and human. 1. Those 
are called positive institution.s or precepts which arc not 
founded upon any reasons known to those to whom they 
are given, or discoverable by them, but which are observed 
merely because some superior has commanded them. 2. 
Moral are those, the reasons of which we see, and the du- 
ties of which arise out of the nature of the case itself, prior 
to external command. 3. Human, are generally applied 
to those inventions of men, or means of honoring God, 
which are not appointed by him, and wffiich are numerous 
in the church of Rome, find too many of them in Protc.s- 
tant chureffies. Butlef^s Analogy, p. 214 ; Doddndgi 's Jac- 
tures, lect. 158; Robinson's Claude, 217, vol. i., and 258, 
vol. ii. ; Burrough's two Diss. on Positive Institutions ; Bp. 
Hoodie's Plain Account, p. 3. — Ilend. Buck 
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INSTITUTION j an act in the church of England, by 
which a clergyman is approved as a fit person for a living, 
and is preparatory to his induction into it. The former 
renders him complete as to spiritual rights: the latter 

f ives him a right to the temporalities. The words used 
y the bishop on the occasion are, “ I institute you rector 
of such a church, with cure of souls, "and receive your care 
and mine.” — Hend. Buck. 

INSTRUMENT. The second causes whereby Gotl exe- 
cutes his works of mercy or jurigment are his in^trmients, 
Isa. 41: 16. Sword, famine, pestilence, and diseases, are 
his instrtm€7its: of death , Ps. 7: 13. The evil instruments of 
the churl are the sinful methods which he uses to in- 
crease his wealth, Isa. 32: 7. Men’s bodies or members, 
are instrument of righteousness or unrighteousness ; are, 
as it were, tools by which they work the one or the other 
in outw'ard acts, Rom. (i: 13. — Brown. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC j music produced by iu- 
.slruments, in contradistinction from vocal music. (Sec 
Music.) — Hend. Buck. 

IN TANGLE ; to bring into trouble or danger, that one 
can hardly escape. The Hebrews were intangkd at the 
Red sea, the sea being before them, the Egyptians behind 
ihcm, and rocks on each side of them, Exod. 14: 3. The 
lews thought to intangle Christ in his talk, by decoy- 
ing him to speak something criminal, and which he could 
not excuse or defend, Mall. 22: 15. The Jews were intan- 
glcd with the enslaving yoke of ceremonies ; so fully ac- 
sustomed to it, as neither to be able or willing to free 
ihcmselvcs from it, Gal. 5: 1. Men are intangkd by their 
usts when so inveigled and fixed in a course of sin that 
ihcy neither will nor can leave it, 2 Pet. 2; CO. Men are 
intangled in the affairs of this life when their care of, and 
labor therein, distract and captivate their minds, 2 Tim. 2: 
4. — Brawn. 

INTEGRITY j purity of mind, free from any undue 
Idas or principle, Prov. 11; 3. Many hold, that a certain 
artful sagacity, founded upon knowledge of the world, is 
the best conductor of every one who would be a successful 
adventurer in life, and that n sn-ict attention to integrity 
Mould lead them into danger and ihstress. But m answer 
to this, it is justly observed, 1. That the guidance of inte- 
grity is the safest under which we can be placed j that the 
road in M^hich it leads us is, upon the whole, the freest 
from dangers, Prov. 3: 21, &c. 2. It is unquestionably 
the most honorable j for integrity is the foundation of all 
that is high in character among mankind, JProv. 1: 8. 3. 
It is the most conducive to felicity, Phil. 4: 6, 7. Prov. 3: 
17. 4. Such a character can look forward to eternity 
withom dismay, Rom. 2: 7. — Hend. Buck. 

INTEMPERANCE ; excess in eating or drinking. This 
is the, general idea of it ; but we may observe, that what- 
ever indulgence undermines the health, impairs the senses. 
iiifiame.s the pa.‘;.sion.s clouds and sullies the reason, per- 
vert.s the judgment, enslaves the will, or in any way disor- 
ders or debilitates the faculties, may be ranked under this 
vice. (See TtMi’iiRANCE.) — TIend. Buck; Bap. Bepos. 1834. 

INTERCESSION OF CHRIST j his interposing for.sin- 
ners by virtue of the satisfaction he made to divine justice. 

1. As to the fact itself, it is evident, from many places 
of Scripture, that Christ pleads Muth God in favor of his 
J^eople, Rom, 8: 31. Heb. 7: 25. 1 John 2: 1 . 2. As to the 
manner of it : the appearance of the high-priest among the 
Jews, in the presence of God, on the day of atonement, 
when he ofleied before him the blood of the sin-offering, 
is at large referred to by St. Paul, as illustrating the in- 
tercession of Christ, Heb. 9. 11, 14, 22, 26. 10: 13,21. 
Christ appears before God with his own body j but whe- 
ther he intercedes vocally or not cannot be known, though 
It is most probable that he does not j however, it is certain 
that he does not intercede in like manner as when on 
earth, with prostration of body, cries and tears, which 
would be quite inconsistent with his slate of exaltation 
and glory j nor as supplicating an angry judge, for peace 
is made by the blood of the cross ; nor as liii^ting a point 
in a court of judicature ; but his intercession is carried on 
by showing himself as having done, as their surety, all 
that law and justice could require, by representing his 
blood and sacrifice as the ground of his people’s acceptance 
with the Father, Rev. 5: 6. John 17: 24. ? The end of 


Christ’s intercession is not to remind the Divme Being of 
any thing which he would otherwise forget, nor to per- 
suade him to any thing which he is not disposed to do j 
but it may serve to illustrate the holiness and majesty of 
the Father, and the wisdom and grace of the Son ,* not to 
say that it may have other unknown uses with respect to 
the inhabitants of the invisible wprld. He is represented, 
also, as offering up the prayers and praises of his people, 
which become acceptable to God through him, Rev. 8: 3, 
4. Heb. 15; 15. 1 Pet. 2: 5. He there pleads for the con- 
version of his unconverted ones j and for the consolation, 
preservation, and glorification of his people, John 17. 1 
John 2: 1, 2. 

4. Of t he properties of Christ’s intercession, we may ob- 

serve, 1. That it is nuthoritatii'e. He intercedes nqt with- 
out rigid, John 17: 24. Ps. 2: 8. 2. Wise .* he understands 
the nature of his vrork, and the wants ef his people, John 
2:25 3. Righteous: for it is founded upon justice and 

trutli, 1 John 3: 5. Heb. 7: 26. 4. Compassionate, Heb. 
2; 17. 5: 8. Is. 53: 9. 5. He is the sole advocate, 1 Tim. 
2: 5. 6. It is perpetual, Heb. 7; 25. 7. Efficacious, 1 

John 2; 1, 2. John U: 42. 

5. The use wq should Tnake of Christ’s intercession is 
this : — 1. We may leant the wonderful love of God to man, 
Rom. 5: 10. 2. The durability and safety of the church, 
Luke 22: 31, 32* Is. 17: 24. 3. The ground we have for 
comfort, Heb. it; 24. Rom. 8: 34. 4. It should excite us 
to offer up prayers to God, as they arc acceptable through 
him, Rev. 8. 3, 4. (See Advocatk.) CharnoeJds WorkSj 
vol. ii p. 1109; FlaveVs TForks, vol.i. p. 72; Doddridge^ s 
Lectures^ vol. ii. p. 291, octavo; GUVs Body of Divinity^ 
vol. ii. p. 126, octavo edit. ; Broiati's Natural and lievecded 
Bcligion, p. Beny Street LtcivreSf no. 18; BidgUifs 
Body of JJmnity, qu. 55; Dwight's Theology Hend. Buck. 

INTERDICT; an ccclesiiistical censure, by which the 
church of Rome forbids the performance of divine service 
in a kingdom, jirovincc, town, Acc. This censure has 
been frequently executed in France, Italy, and Germany; 
ami, in the year 1170, pope Alexander III. put all England 
under an interdict, forbidding the clergy to perform any 
part of divine service, except baptizing infants, taking 
confessions, and giving absolution to dying penitents ; but 
this censure being liable to ill consequences, of promoting 
libertinism and a neglect of religion, the succeeding popes 
have very seldom made use of it. * There was also an in- 
terdict of persons, wdio were deprived of the benefit of at- 
tending on divine service. Particular persons were also 
anciently interdicted of fire and M^ater, w;hich signifies a ba- 
nishment for .some particular offence ; by this censure, no 
person v'as permitted to receive them, or allow them fire 
or water ; and being thus wholly deprived of the two ne- 
cessary elements of life, they v^ere, doubtless, under a 
kind of civil death. — Hend. Burk. % 

INTEREST IN CHRIST; a term often made use of 
in the religious world, and implies an actual participation 
in the blessings of salvation In one sense, every human 
being has an interest in the mediation of our Redeemer, 
forasmuch as it is only through that mediation that liis 
eternal well-being can be .secured, and eternal blessedness 
is thus proclaimed to all ; but it is not till a sinner receives 
the divine testimony rejecting the way of salvation, that 
he becomes possessed of a real personal interest in Christ. 
— Hend. Burje. 

INTERIM ; the name of a formulary, or confession of 
faith, obtruded upon the Protestants, after the death of Lu- 
ther, by the emperor Charles V,, when he had defeated 
their forces. It was so called, because it was only to take 
place in the interim, till a general council should decide 
all the points in question between the Protestants and Ca- 
tholics. The^JCcasion of it was this : — The emperor had 
made choice of three divines, viz. Julius PMug, bishop of 
Naumberg; Michael Helding, titular bishop of Sidon ; and 
John Agricola, preacher to the elector of Brandenburgh ; 
who drew up a project, consisting of twenty-six articles, 
concerning me points of religion in dispute between the 
CaihoKcs and Protestants. The controverted points were, 
the .state of Adam before and after his fall ; the redemp- 
tion of maidrind by Jesus Christ ; the ju.stification or sin- 
ners; charity and good works ; the confidence we 
to have in God ; that our sins are remitted ; the churcii 
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and its true marks, its power, its authority, and ministers j 
the pope and bishops ; the sacraments ; the mass j the 
commemoration of saints ; their intercession, and prayers 
for the dead. 

The emperor sent this project to the pope for his appro- 
bation, which be refused ; whereapon Cnarles Y. published 
the imperial constitution, called the “ Interim,” wherein he 
declared, that ** it was ms will, that all his Catholic domi- 
nions should, for the future, inviolably observe the cus- 
toms, statutes, and ordinances of the universal church } 
and that those who had separated themselves from it, 
should either reunite themselves to it, or at least conform 
to tins constitution; and that all should quietly expect 
the decisions of the general council.”. This ordinance 
was published in the diet of Augsburgh, May 15, 1548 ; 
but this device neither pleased the pope nor the Protes- 
tants : the Lutheran preachers openly declared they would 
not receive it, alle^ng that it re-established popery : some 
chose rather to quit their chairs and livings than to sub- 
.senbe it; nor would the duke of Saxony receive it. Cal- 
vin and several others wrote against it. On the other side, 
the emperor was so severe against those who refused to 
accept it, that he disfranchised the cities of Magdeburg 
and Constance for their opposition. — If end. Buck. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE j a lorin made use of to 
denote the stale of the soul between death and the resur- 
rection. From the Scriptures speaking frequently of (he 
dead as sleeping in their graves, many have supposed that 
the soul sleeps till the resurrection, i. e. is in a state of en- 
tire insensibility. But against this opinion, and that the soul, 
after death, enters immediately into a state of reward or 
punishment, the following passages seem to be conclusive : 
Matt. 17: 3. Luke 23: 42. 2 Cor. 5: C. Phil. 1: 21. Luke 
Id. 22, 23 Rev. (>: 9. Sec Hades ; Restthrection ; Soul; 
and Future State ; CamphelPs Dissert rtfiom ; Bishop Lnwh 
Appendix to his Thmry of Jleligion ; Seatch’s Light of Na- 
ture Pursued j BenneVs Olain Haneshamoih^ or Fuw of the 
Intermediate State; Archibald Campbells View of Mid- 
dle State ; Archdeacon Blackburnc's Historiral Vmv of the 
Controversy concerning an Intermediate States and the sepa- 
rate Bihtence of the Soul heiwem Deajih and the general 
Besurrcctwn ; in which la,st the reader will find a large 
acu'ount of the writings on this subject, from the beginning 
of the Reformation to almost the present time. See also 
Doddridge^ s LeetureSj lect. 219 ; R7i/As’’ World to Come ; 
FuUu's Letters an the Socintan Controversy ; Dwighfs Theo- 
logy ; Watson's Theological Institutes ; Stuarfs Essays ; 
Balfour's Essays, and Cooke's Examination. — Mend. Buck. 

INTERNUNTIUS ; the messenger or rcpreseplative of 
the pope, sent to small foreign court.N ,atid republic.s. The 
papal ambassador sent to emperors and kings is called 
nunttus. — Hend. Buck. 

INTERPRETATION, f See Biblical Interpretation.) 

INTERPRETING OF TONGUES; a gift bestowed 
on the apostles and primitive Christians, so that in a 
mixed assembly, consi^ingof persons of different nations, 
if one spoke in a language understood by one part, ano 
iher could repeat and translate what be said into the dif- 
ferent languages understood by others, 1 Cor. 12: 10. 14: 
5, 6, l3.-^Hend. Buck. 

INTOLERANCE, is a word chiefly used in reference 
to those persons, churches, or societies, who do not allow 
men to think for themselves, but impose on them articles, 
creed.s, ceremonies, &c. of their own devising. (See To- 
leration.) 

Nothing is more abhorrent from the genius of the 
Christian religion than an intolerant spirit, or an intole- 
rant church. “ It has in.spired its votaries with a savage 
ferocity ; has plunged the fatal dagger into innocent blood ; 
depopulated towns and kingdoms ; overthrown states and 
empires, and brought down the righteous vengeance of 
heaven upon a guilty world. The pretence of superior 
knowledge, sanctity, and authority for its support, is the 
disgrace of reason, the grief of wisdom, and the paroxysm 
of folly. To fetter the conscience, is injustice ; to insnare 
it, is an act of sacrilege ; but to torture it by an attempt to 
force its feelings, is horrible intolerance ; it is the most 
abandoned violation of all the maxims of religion and mo- 
rality. Jesus Christ formed a kingdom purely spiritual ; 
the apostles exercised only a spiritual authority under the 


direction of Jesus Christ ; particular churches were united 
only by faith and love ; in all civil aftairs they submitted 
to civil magistracy ; and in religious concerns they were, 
governed by the reasoning, advice, and exhortations ol 
their own officers : their censures were only honest re 
proofs ; and their excommunications were only declara 
tions that such orders, being incorrigible, were no 
longer accounted members of their communities.” 

Let it ever be remembered, therefore, that no man or 
men have any authority whatever from Christ over the 
consciences of others, or to persecute the persons of any 
whose religious principles agree hot with their own. See 
Lowell's Sermons ; Robinson's Claude, vol. ii. p. 227, 229 ; 
Sourin' s Sermons , vol. iii. preface ; Locke on Government and 
Toleration ; Memoir of Roger Williams. — Hend. Buck. 

INTREPIDITY ; a disposition of mind unaffected with 
fear at the approach of danger. Resolution either banishes 
fear or surmounts ii, and is firm on all occa.sions. Courage 
Ls impatient to attack, undertake.s boldly, and is not less- 
ened by difficulty. Valor acis with vigor, gives no way 
to resistance, but pursues an enterprise in spite of opposi- 
tion. Bravery knows no fear ; u runs nobly into danger, 
and prefers honor to life Itself. Intrepidity encounters the 
greatest perils with the utmost coolness, and dares even 
present death. (See Courage ; Fortitude.) — Hend. Buck. 

INTROIBO ; part of the fifth verse of the forty-second 
Psalm, with which the Catholic priest, at the foot of the 
altar, after having made the sign of the cross, begins the 
mass ; on which the servitor answers with the rest of the 
verse."* The whole psalm is then recited alternately by the 
priest and the servitor. In masses for the dead, and during 
passion-w'eek, the psalm is not pronounced. — Hend. Buck. 

INVESTITURIi in ecclesiastical pifiicy, is the act of 
conferring any benefice on another. It was customary for 
pnnccs to make investiture of ecclesiastical benefices, by 
delivering to the person they had chosen a pastoral staff 
and a ring. The account of this ceremony may be seen at 
large in Moshehns Ecclesiastical History, cent. xi. part ii. 
chap, 2. — TIetid. Buck. 

INVISIBLES ; a name of distmctum given to the disci- 
ples of Osiander, Flaccius Ulyriuis, Swcnkfcld, &c , be- 
cause they denied the perpetual visibility of the church. — 
Hend. Burk. 

INVOCATION ; a calling upon God in prayer. It is 
generally considered as the first part of that necessary 
fluty, and includes, 1. A making mention of one or more 
of the names or titles of God, indicalive of the object to 
whom we pray. 2. A declaration of our desire and design 
to ivorship him. And, 3. A de.sirc of his assistance and 
acceptance, under a sense of our own unworlhiness. 

In the church of Rome, invocatum also signifies adora- 
tion of, and prayers to, the saints. The cnuncil of Trent 
expressly teaches, that the saints who reign with Jesus 
Christ are employed as the intercessors of men, and offer 
up their prayers to God, and condemn those who maintam 
the contrary doctrine. The Protestants censure and re- 
ject this opinion, as contrary to Scripture; deny the truth 
of the fact; and think it highly unreasonable to suppose 
that a limited, finite being should be m a manner omnipre- 
sent, and, at one and the t^ime time, hear and attend to 
the prayers that are ofl'ercil up to him in England, China, 
and Peru ; and from hence infer, that, if the saints cannot 
hear their request, it is inconsistent with common sense to 
address nny kind of prayer to them. — Hend. Buck. 

IONIC PHILOSOPHY ; the doctrine of Thales, one of 
the seven wise men of Greece, who taught philosophy at 
Miletus, in Ionia. He taught that water was the origin of 
all things; which doctrine he probably derived from a 
tradition of the Mosaic chaos. He taught the doctrine of 
a Supreme Being, who is sometimes represented by him 
as the soul of the world, and the source of all motion and 
intelligence. He invented several mathematical proposi- 
tions, which were afterwards adopted by Euclid, and had 
sufficient skill in astronomy to foretel an eclipse. His 
doctrines were, however, superseded by those of Plato and 
Aristotle, and sunk into obscurity, until, in the close ot the 
sixteenth century, it was revived by Claude Bengard, oi 
Spain. Enjieldts jPkUostmhy, vd, i. book ii. ch. 3; voJ. u 
p. 422. — 

IRENAEUS ; bishop of Lyons, in France, one of the best 
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Christian writers of the second century. He was a Greek has been recorded, except what he himself tells ns, (Isa. 
by birth, and probably born of Christian parents. He was 1: 1.) namely, that he was the son of Amos, and dis- 
in early life a disciple of the venerable Polycarp, bishop charged the prophetic office “ in the days of Uzziah, Jo- 
of Smyrna, by whom he was sent to preach the gosjpel tham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah,’* who succes- 
among the Gauls. His labors were remarkably useful, sively flourished between A. M. 3194 and 3305. There is 


among the Gauls. His labors were remarifabjy useiui. siveiy nounsnea Detween A. M. diy4 ana d.iUO. mere is 
He employed his pen against the internal and domestic a current tradition that he w^as of thC blood-royal ; and 
enemies of the church, by attacking the monstrous errors some writers have affirmed that his father Amoz or Amos 
adopted by some classes of professed Christians. His five was the son of Joasb, and consequently brother of Uzziah, 


Books against Heresies are yet preserved in a Latin trans- 
lation, through the barbarity of which, though excessive, 


was the son of Joasb, and consequently brother of Uzziah, 
king of Judah. He must have exercised the office of a 
prophet during a long period of time ^ for the lowest com- 


it is easy to discern the eloquence and erudition that reign putation, beginning from the year in which Uzziah diedi^ 
throughout the original. Only the first book is yet ex- when he is by some supposed to have received his first 


tant in the original Greek. — Mosheim. 

IRON, (firendf) occurs first in Gen. 4: 22, and afterwards 
frequently ; and the Chaldee preweZ in Dan. 2: 33, 41, and 
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appointment to that office, to the reign of Manasseh, brings 
it to sixty-one years. Bpt the tradition of the Jews, which 
has been adopted by most Christian commentators, that he 


elsewhere often in that book ; Greek sidhos, Rev. 18: 12, was put to death by Manasseh, is vfery uncertain j and 
and the adjectives, Acts 12: 10. Rev. 2; 27. 9: 9. 12: 5. Abell Ezra, one of the most celebrated Jewish writers, is 
19; 15 ; a well-known and very serviceable metal. The rather of opinion that he died before the decease of Heze- 
knowledge of working it was very ancient, as appears kiah ; which bishop Lov;th thinks most probable. Of his 
from Gen. 4: 22. We do not, however, find that Moses wife and two sons, we have notices in Isa. 8: 1 — 3. The 
made use of iron in the fabric of the tabernacle in the wil- name of Isaiah, as Vilringa has remarktJd, after several 
derness, or Solomon in any part of the temple at Jeru- preceding commentators, is in some measure descriptive 
salein. Yet, from the manner in which the Jewish legis- of his high character, since it signifies the Salvation of Je- 
lator speak.s of iron, the metal, it appears, must have been hoveth; and was given with singular propriety to him, who 
in use in Egypt before his time. He celebrates the great foretold the advent of the Messiah, through whom “ all 
hardness of it j (Lev. 26: 19. Deut. 28; 23, 48.)d££kes no- flesh shall, see the salvation of God,” Isa. 40: 5. Luke 3: 
tice that the bedstead of Og, king of Bashan, was of iron; 6. Sets 4: 12. Isaiah was contemporary with the pro- 
(Deut. 3: 11.) he speaks of mines of iron; (Deut. 8: 9.)' phets Amos, Hosea, Joel, and Micah. 
and he compares the severity of the servitude of the Isra- 2. Besides the volume of prophecies, which we are now to 
elites in Egypt to the heat of a furnace for melting iron, consider, it appears from 2 Chron. 26: 22, that Isaiah wrote 
Deut, 4; 20. We find, also, that swords, (Num. 35: 16.) an account of “ the acts of Uzziah,” king of Judah : this 
axes, (Deut. 19: 5.) and tools for cutting stones, (Deut. 27: has perished with some other writings of the prophets, 
5.) were made of iron. m which, as probably not written by inspiration, were never 

By the northern iron/’ (Jer. 15: 12.) w'e may probably admitted into the canon of Scripture. There arc also two 
understand the hardened iron, called in Greek chalupsy apocryphal books ascribed to him, namely, the A.scension 
fro*!! the Chalybes, a people bordering on the Euxine sea, of Isaiah, and the Apocalypse of Isaiah ; but these are 
and consequently lying on the north of Judea, by whom evidently forgeries of a later date, and the Apocalypse has 
the art of tempering steel is said to have been discovered, long since perished. 


Strabo speaks of this people by the name of Chalybes, 3. Isaiah is uniformly spoken of in the Scriptures as a 
but afterwards Chaldaei ; and mentions their iron mines, prophet of the highest dignity. Bishop Lowth calls him 
Thc.se, however, were a different people from the Chalde- the prince of all the prophets, and pronounces the whole 
ans, who were united with the Babylonians. — Watson, of his book to be poetical, with the exception of a few de- 
ISA AC, the son of Abraham and Sarah, was born in tached passages. The scope of Isaiah’s predictions is 
the year of the worW 2108. His name, which signifies threefold, namely, 1. To detect, reprove, aggravate, and 


laughter^ was given him by his mother, because when it condemn, the sins of the Jewish j^ople especially, and 
was told her an angel that she should have a son, and also the iniquities of the ten tribes of Israel, and the abo- 
that at a time of life when, according to the course of na- minations of many gentUa^ nations and countries ; de- 
lure, she was past child-bearing, she privately laughed, nouncing the severest judgrnents against all sorts and de- 
Gen. 18: 10 — 12. And when the child was bom she Said, grees of persons, whether Jews or Gentiles. 2. To invite 
” God hath made me to laugh, so that all that hear will jiersons of every rank and condition, both Jews and Gen- 
laugh with me,” Gen. 21; 6, The life of Isaac, for the tiles, to repentance and reformation, by numerous promises 
first seventy-five years of it, is so blended with that of his ^f pardon and mercy. It is worthy of remark, that no 
illustrious father, that the pfincipal incidents of it have .such promises are intermingled with the denunciations of 


been already noticed under the article Abrahaw. 


divine vengeance against Babylon, although they occur in 


His birth was attended with some extraordinary circum- the ihreatenings against every other people. (See Baby- 
stances : it was the subject of various promises and pro- lon.) 3. To comfort all the truly pious, in the midst of 
phecies ; an event most ardently desired by his parents, all the calamities and judgments denounced against the 
and yet purposely delayed by divine providence till they wicked, with prophetic promises of the true Messiah, 
were both advanced in years, no doubt for the trial of which seem almost to anticipate the gospel history, so 
their faith, and that Isaac mighbmore evidently appear to clearly do they foreshow the divine character of Christ, 
be the gift of God, and “ the child of promise.” At an 4. Isaiah has, with singular propriety, been denominated 
early period oi life he was the object of the profane con- the evangelical prophet, on account of the number and 
tempt of Ishmael, the son of the bond-woman, by whom variety of his prophecies concerning the advent and cha- 
ne v^ persecuted ; and as in the circumstances attending racier, the ministry and preaching, the sufferings and 
his mrth there was ^mething typical of the birth of Abra- death, and the extensive, permanent kingdom of the Mes- 
^ Messiah, the promised Seed ; so, in siah. So explicit and determinate are his predictions, as 

if well as so numerous, that he seems to speak rather of 

1 we «the children things past than of events yet future; and he may rather 

nf thp ^ 1 immunities and blessings be called an evangelist than a prophet. No one, indeed, 




racier of Jesus Christ, and to the events which are cited in 
his history by the writers of the New Testament. This 
prophet, says bishop X^wth, abounds in such transcendent 


writ- excellencies, that he maybe properly said to afford the 
wfnifnpul P«J^ect model of prophetic' Wt'T- He is at once 

Sublimity elegant and sublime, forcible and ornamented ; he unites 
and imnorMce of his predictions, and partly also because energy with copiousness, and dignity with variety. In his 
the larger than all the twelve sentiments there is uncommon elevation and majesty ; in 

his imagery, the utmost propriety, elegance, dignity, and 

1. Concerning his family and descent, nothing certain diversity ; in his language, uncommon beauty and ener- 
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gy j and, notwithstanding the obscurity of his subjects, a 
surprising degree of clearness ahd simplicity. To these 
we may add, that there is such sweetness in the poetical 
composition of his sentences, whether it proceed from art 
or genius, that, if the Hebrew poetry at present is pos- 
sessed of any remains of its native grace and harmony, 
we shall chiedy find them in the writings of Isaiah ; so 
that the saying of Ezekiel may most justly be applied to 
this prophet : — 

Thou art the confirmecl exemplar of meaauree, 

Full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty.” 

Ezekiel 28: 12. 

Isaiah alsO greatly excels in all the graces of method, 
order, connexion, and arrangement : though in asserting 
this we must not forget the nature of the prophetic im- 
pulse, which bears away the mind with irresistible vio- 
lence, and frequently in rapid transitions from near to re- 
mote objects, from human lo divine. We must likewise 
be careful in. remarking the limits of particular predic- 
tions, since, as in our version, they are often improperly 
connected, without any marks of disarimination ; which 
injudicious arrangement, ^-oa some occasions, creates al- 
most insuperable difficulties — Watson . 

ISBRAJNIKl ; a denomination which appeared in Rus- 
sia about the year 1662, and assumed this name, which 
signifies the multitude of the elect. But they were called 
by their adversaries Raskolniki, or the seditious faction. 
They professed a rigorous zeal for the letter of the Holy 
Scriptures. They maintained that there is no subordina- 
tion of rank among the faithful, and that a Christian may 
kill himself for the love of Christ. — Hend. Burk. 

TSHBOSHKTH, or Ishbaal ; son of Saul, and also hiS 
successor. Abner, Saul’s kinsman and general, so ma- 
naged, that Ishbusheth was acknowledged king at Maha- 
naun by the greater part of Israel, while David reigned at 
Hebron over Judah. He was forty-four years of age 
when he began to reign, and he reigned two years peace- 
ably ; after which he had skirmishes, with loss, against 
David, '*'2 Sam. 2: 8, &c. With this prince terminated the 
royal family of Saul, B. C. 1048. — Calrmt, 

ISHMAEL, son of Abraham and Hagar, was born 
A. M. 2094. The angel of the Lord appeared to Hagar 
in the wilderness, when she fled from' her mistress, and 
bade her return, abiding, Thou .shaft bring Ibrth a son, 
and call his name Ishmael, ‘ the Lord hath hearkened 
because the Lord hath heard thee in thy affliction. He 
shall be ti fierce, savage man, whose hand shall be against 
all men, and the hands of nil men against him.” Hagar 
returned therefore to Abraham’s house, and had a son, 
whom she named Ishjnael, (See Hagar.) Fourteen 
years after thif? the Lord visited Sarah, and Isaac being 
born to Abraham, Ishmael, who till then had been consi- 
dered as the sole heir, saw his hope disappointed, and was 
filled with envy and hatred against his younger brother. 
Five or six years afterwards, Ishmael by his persecuting 
spirit displeased Sarah, who prevailed on Abraham to 
expel him and his mother. Hagar, with Ishmael, wan- 
dered in the wilderness of Beersheba, and when reduced 
to great distress, a voice from heaven said, “Fear not, 
Hagar, the T.*ord hath heard the .child's voice. I will 
make him the father of. a great people,” .They abode in 
the wilderness of Paran, where Ishmael became expert in 
archery, and his mother married him lo an Egyptian 
woman. He had twelve sonsj viz- Nabajotb, Kedar, Ad- 
beel, Mibsam, Mishina, Dumab, Massa, Hader or Hadad, 
Tema, Jetur, Naphish, Kedemab. He had likewise a 
daughter, named Mahalatb or Basbematb, (Gen. 36: 3.) 
who married Esau, Gen. 28i 9. From the twelve sons 
Ishmael are derived the twelve tribes of the 'Arabians, still 
subsisting ; and Jerome says that in his time they called 
the districts of Arabia by the names of their several tribes. 
The descendants of Ishmael inhabited from Havilah to 
Shurj and are usually mentioned in history under the 
general name of Arabians and I$hma|[Jites, Since the 
seventh century, they have almost all embraced the reU- 
gion of Mahomet. Ishmael died in the. presence of all his 
brethren, (Oen. 2$: 18.) as the Vulgate renders j or, ac- 
cording to another translation, Ms inheritance lay opposite 
to that of all his brethren. See Gen. 16: 12. The year 
pf his death is not known. (See AaxntA.) — Cohnet. 


XSHiVI AELXXES, or Ismat-ians. (See Assa.ssins I 

ISHTOB ; a country situated at iL northern Simity 
of the mountains of Gilead, towards mount Libanus. 2 
Sam. 10: 6. (Sec Tow.) — Wdfson. 

ISLAMISM ; the orthodox religion of the followers of 
Mohammed. (See Mohammedanism.) The w'ord signifies 
an entire submission or devotion to the will of another, 
and especially of God, and thence the security, peace, and 
posperity which those who thus submit themselves enjoy. 
The profession of faith in the unity of God, and the divine 
apostleship of Mohammed, is called aslama ; and every 
one who makes such a profession, receive.s the name of 
Moslem^ i. e., one who has entirely embraced the true faith, 
and surrendered himself to the will of Go(L The plural 
of this would be Muslim ; but the dual number, Muslimani^ 
being commonly substituted for the singular by the Per- 
sians and Turks,' the word Mussulman, or Musselmany has 
in these, as well as in the European languages, nearly 
superseded the shorter and more correct tenn. — H, Buck. 

ISLANDS; Isj.es. Considerable errors in sacred geo- 
graphy have arisen from taking the word rendered islands^ 
for a spot surrounded by w’ater. It rather imports a settle* 
mentj or plantation ; that is to say, a colony or estabUsh- 
nieni, as distinct from an open, unappropriated region. 
Thus we should understand Gen, 10: 5 : “By these were 
the settlements of the Gentiles divided in their lands-” 
The sacred wntpr evidently had enumerated countries, 
which were not isles m any sense whatever. So Job 
22: 30: “He (Gpd) shall deliver the island of theinno- 
cent/M. e. settlement, or e.stablishmeiU- Isa. 42: 15: “I 
will make the rivers islands ;” rather setikmevts of human 
population. In these places, and many others, the true 
idea of the Hebrew word is establishments, or colonies, 
understood to be at some distance from others of a similar 
nature. The oases of Africa, which are small districts 
comprising wells, verdure, and population, surrounded by 
immense deserts of sand, are called islands, in Arabic, to 
this day ; and no doubt but such were so called by the 
Hebrews, notwithstanding that they had no stream of wa- 
ter within many clays’ journey around them. (See Ja- 

ISRAEL, (ipho prevails with God .) a name given to 
Jacob, after having wTestled with him at Mahanaim, or 
Penuel, Gen. 32; 1, 2, and 28, 29, 30. Hosea 12: 3. (See 
Jacob.) By the name Israel is sometimefc understoixi the 
person of Jacob ; sometimes the people of Israel, the race 
of Jacob ; and sometimes the kingdom of Israel, or the 
ten tribes, as distinct from the kingciom of Judah. — Calmet. 

ISRAELITES. (See Jews.) 

ISSACHAR, the fifth son of Jacob and Leah, was bom 
about B. C. 1749. He had four sons, Tola, Phuvah, 
Job, and Shimron, Gen.4C: 13. We know nothing particu- 
lar of his life. Jacob, blessing him, said, “Issachar is a 
strong ass, couching down between tw’o burdens. And 
he saw that rest was g(x)d, and the land that it was plea- 
sant, and bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a ser- 
vant unto tribute.” The Chaldee translates it in a quite 
contrary sense : He shall subdue provinces, and make 
those tributaiy to him, who shall remain in his land.” 
The tribe of Issachar had its portion among the best parts 
of the land of Ctmaan, along the great plain, or valley of 
Jezreel, with the half-tribe of Manasseh to the south, Zebu- 
lun to the north, the Mediterranean sea west, and Jordan, 
with the south point of the sea of Tiberias, east. (See Ca- 
naan.) — Calmet. 

ISSUE. The w,sttes from deaths that is, all the means of 
escape from sin or misery, and all the Arsons redeemed, 
belong to the Lord, Ps. 68: 20. Out of the heart are the 
issues of life ; the holy thoughts and good works of men 
demonstrate spiritual life to be kt their heart, and prepare 
them for eternal life, Prov 4: 23. — Browfi. 

ITALA. (Sec -Ancient Bible Version, under the arti- 
cle Bible, No. 10.) 

ITALY ; a Latin word, which tsome derive from Vttulus 
or Vitula, because thifi country abounded in calves and 
heifers j but others, from a king called Italus. We know 
not Uie aneicat name of Italy in the Hebrew language. 
Jerome has sometimes rendered chtttim, Italy; (Numb. 24: 
24. Ezek. 27: 6.) and in Isa. 66:19. he translates 
Italy, though, according to others, the Tibaremans are 
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here meant. In the sacred books written m Greek, there 
is no ambiguity in. the word Italy; it signifies that country 
of which Home is the capital. (See Rome.) 

The Italian band mentioned in Acts 10: 1. is thought 
by Calmet to have been a cohe^rt, named from Italica, a 
city in Spain', built by Scipio, A. U. C. 654, at the begin* 
ning of a peace with the Carihagiinans. Appian (de Bello 
Hisp.) informs us that Scipio collected his wounded 
soldiers into one city, which, from Italy, he named Italica. 
— CaJmet. 

ITH AMAR ; Aaron’s fourth son, who, with his descend- 
ants, exercised the functions of common priests only, till 
the high-priesthood passed into his family in the person 
of Ell. The successors of Eh, of the family of Ithamar, 
were Ahitub, Ahiah, Ahimelech, and Abiathar, whom 
Solomon deposed, 1 Kings 2: 27. — Calmef. 

ITINERANT PREACHERS; those who are not settled 
over any particular congregation, but go from place to 
place for the purpose of preaching to and instructing the 
Ignorant. A great deal has been said against persons of 
this description ; and it must be acknowledged, that there 
would not be so much necessity for them, were every 
minister to do his duty. But the sad declension of morals 
in many places, the awful ignorance that prevails as to 
God and real religion, the little or no exertion of those 
who are the guides of the people ; “ villages made up of a 
train of idle, profligate, and miserable, poor, and where 
the barbarous rhymes in their church-yards inform us that 
they are all cither gone or going to heaven these things, 
with a variety of others, form a sufficient reason for every 
able and benevolent person to step forward, and to do all 
that he can to enlighten the minds, lessen the miseries, 
and promote the welfare of his fellow-creatures. 

<< Notwithstanding the prejudices of mankind, and the 
indiscretions of some individuals, an itinerant teacher is 
one of the most honorable and useful characters that can 
be found upon earth ; and there needs no other proof than 
the experience of the church in all ages, that, when thi.s 
work is done properly and wtth perseverance, it forms the 
grand method of spreading wide, and rendering efficacious 
religions knowledge ; for great reformations and revivals 
of religion have uniformly been thus effected ; and it is 
especially sanctioned by the example of Christ and his 
apostles, and recommended as the divine method of spread- 
ing the gospel through the nations of the earth, itinerant 
preaching having almost always preceded and mode way 
for the solid ministry of regular pastors. But it is a work 
which requires peculiar talents and dispositions, and a 
peculiar call in God’s providence ; and is not rashly and 
hastily to be ventured upon by every novice who has 
learned to speak about the gospel, and has more zeal than 
knowledge, prudence, humility, or experience. An un- 
blemished character, a disinterested spirit, an exemplary 
deadness to the world, unaffected humility, deep acquaint- 
ance with the human heart, and preparation for endur- 
ing the cross not only with bol^ess, but with meekness, 
patience, and sweetness of temper, ore indispensably 
necessary for such a service.” HaiVs Works. — Hend. Bw:k. 

ITUREA ; a province of Syria or Arabia, beyond Jor- 
dan, east of the Batanea, and south of Trachonitis. Luke 
3: 1. speaks of Iturea ; and 1 Chron. 5: 19. of the Itureans, 


or of Jethur, who was one of the sons of Ishmuel, and 
gave name to Iturea. ^ In Gen. 25: 15, add in 1 Chion. 
1; 31, Iturea is included in Arabia Petrtea. Early in 
his reign Aristobnlus made war with the Itureans, sub- 
dued the greater part of them; and obliged them to em- 
brace Judaism, as Hircantis his father had some years 
before obliged the Idumeans to do. He gave them' their 
choice, either to be circumcised and embrace the Jewish 
religion, or to leave the country. They chose the former. 
Philip, one of HerwVs sons, was tetrarch of Iturea, when 
John the Baptist entered on his ministry, Luke 3: 1. — 
Calmet. 

IVORY ; (Heb. achenhabm, from sche7f,atooth, and kahinif 
elephmU ; Greek, elephantaws, Rev. 18: 12.) The first lime 
that ivory is mentioned in Scripture is in the reign of 
Solomon. If the forty-fifth Psalm was written before the 
Canticles, and before Stilomoif had constructed his royal 
and magnificent throne, -then that contains the first men- 
tion of this commodity. It is spoken of as used in decorat- 
ing those boxes of perfume, whose odors Ivere employed 
to exhilarate the king’s spirits. It is probable that Solo- 
mon, who traded to India, first brwight thence elephants 
and ivory to Judea, 1 Kings 10; 25. 2 Chron 9: 21. It 
seems that Solomon had a throne decorated with ivory, 
and inlaid with gold-; the beauty of these materials reliev- 
ing the splendor, and heightening the lustre of each other, 
1 Kings 10: 18. Cabinets and wardrobes were ornamented 
with ivory, by what is called marquetry, Ps; 45: 6. 

Qwr//c pey arfrm 
Jnclusum Ivs'o nut Olivia Iviebttftho 
Luvet elmr. Vinaih. 

“So shines n jllustrions lohHioM, 

On sonm fhii virgui^s neck, pnehnsed in gold r 
So the surrounding ebon's (lirker hue 
Improves tjhc polish’d ivory to the view ” 

PlTT. 

These were named houses of ivory,” probably be- 
cause made in the form of a house, or palace ; as the 
silvernaoi of Diana, mentioned Acts 19; 24, Were in the 
form of her temple at Ephesus ; and as we have now 
ivory models of the Chinese pagodas, or temples. In this 
sense w'e may understand what is said of the ivory house 
which Ahab made, 1 Kings 22; 39. As to dwelling- 
houses, the most we ^can suppose in regard to them is, 
that they might have onmments of ivory, as they some- 
times have of gold, silver, or other precious materials, in 
such abundance as to derive an appellation from the arti- 
cle of their decoration ; as the emperor Nero’s 
mentioned by Suetonius, was named anrea, or golden,” 
because Uta auro, “ overlaid with gold.” This method of 
ornamenting buildings, or apartments, w'as very ancient 
among the Greeks. Homer mentions ivory as employed 
in the pal&ce of Menelaus, at Lacedccroon 

* “ AlK>ve, beoealh, around tbo pfdace, shines 

The sumlcss treasure at exhavstea mines ; 

• The spoHs’of elephants the roof inlay, 

And studded amber darts a puiden ray.” 

Odyss. iv. TH. Popb. 

Bacchylides, cited by Alhenaeus, says, that, in the island 
of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, the houses of the great men 
“glister with gold and ivory.” Harris^ Nat . His . — Watson . 


J. 


JABAL ; son of Lamech and Adah, father of those wi 
lodge under tents, and of shepherds ; (Gen. 4: 20.) that I 
the first distinguished example of that class of men, 
like the Arab Bedoweens, live under tents, and are shei 
herds, (See 'PA.TBXK.y-Cahnet. 

JABBOK ; a small river rising in the mountains o 
Oileod, which falls into the Jordan on the east, below th 
eea ot‘ Tiberias. Near the ford of this brook the anm 
wrestled with Jacob, Gen. 32: 22. 

Mr. Buckingham thus describes it : “ The banks of thi 
stream are so thickly wooded with oleander end plam 
trees, wHd oHves, and wild almonds in blossom>.with Wn 
llowers, fhe names of which were unknown to us j wit 


tall and waving, reeds, at least fifteen ffeet in height ; that 
could not perceive the water through them from 
above, though the, presence of these luxuriant borders 
markra the winding of its course, and the murmur of its 
flow, echoing through its long, deep channel, was to be 
heard distinolly from afar. The river, where we crossed 
it atihis point, jras not more than ten yards wide, but it 
was deep^ than ihe Jordan, and nearly as rapid ; so that 
we had some difficulty in fording it. As it ran in a rocky 
bed, its waters were dear, and we found their taste agreea- 
ble.” It is now eaHed El ZfUtkvi^Wattm. 

JABESH, or JABEsn-oiLSAn ; the name of a city w 
the half-tribe of Manasseh, east of Jordan. Kaash, king 
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of the Amraoniles, besieged it, 1 Sam. 11: I, Acc. The 
inhabitants were friendly to Saul and his family, 1 Sam. 
31: 11, 12. — Watmi, 

JfAfllN J king of Hazor, in the northern part of Canaan, 
Josh. 11: 1, &c. Chscomtited at the conquests of Joshua, 
who had subdued the south of Canauri, he formed with 
other kings in the northern part along the Jordan, and the 
Mediterranean, and in the mountain^, a league oliensive 
and defen.sive. With their troops they rendezvou.sed at 
the waters of*Merom, but Joshua attacked them suddenly, 
defeated thetn, and pursued them to great Zidon, and the 
valley of Mizpch. lie lamed their horses, burnt their 
chariots, took Hazor, and Idlled Jahm, about A. M.2555. 
— 2. Another king of jiazor, who oppressed the Tsraeiiie.s 
twenty years, from A. M. 2099 lo 2719, Judg. 4. 2, fee. 
Si.sera, his general, w^as defeated by Barak at the OhjI of 
mount Tabor; and the Israelites w'ere delivered — Calmet. 

JABNEH, or Jabnia; a city of the Philistines, thirty 
miles east of Jerusalem, (2 Chrpn. 2d: 0.) called Jamnia, 

( I Mac. 4: 15.) and Jainneia, chap. 5: 58. 2 Mac. 12: 8. 
Its situation may 'be gathered from the passage last cited, 
as being not far from .1 alia or Joppa. The foHowang is 
Dr. Wittman’s account of it : 'fYebna is a v ill .age about 
twelve miles distant from Jafl'a ; in a fine opep plain, 
surrounded by hills and covered wdth herbage. A rivulet 
formed by the rains supjilies water. ^ It is coniecturcd that 
the rtK'k Etam, vvhere Samson w^as .surprised by the 
]’hili‘*iines, was not far from Yebna. North-east of Yebna 
is a lofty lull, from which is an extensive and pleasing 
view' of Ramla, distdiit about five miles. On .sloping hills 
of easy ascent, by which the plains are bordered, Yebna, 
Kkron, Asdod, and Ashkalon, were in sight.’^ Comp. 2 
Chron. 26: 6. — Cahift. 

JACHIN, (Ftabihty ;) the name of a brass pillnr placed at 
the porch of Solomon’.s temple (See Boaz.) — Cafmei. 

JACINTH. This precious gern, which is mentioned in 
Ilev. 21: 2t), where it is called in the Greek text hyacinth, 
as jt also is in Pliny, is now thought to be the amethyst 
of the moderns. The amethysts of the ancients are now 
called garnets. Therfe seems to be no reason for doubt- 
ing the propnety of rendering th’b Hebrew nhalmnhj and 
the Greek amethi/sto^, by amethyst, Pliny says the rea.son 
assigned for us name is, that though it approaches to the 
color of wine, it falls short of it and stops at a violet color. 
Other* think it is called ameihy.st, because it’s color re.scm- 
blcs wine mixed w'Uh water ; and in this view, also, it 
derives its name from negative, and me.thy^ mve. The 
Oriental amethyst or jacinth i.s an extremely rare gem. If 
heated, it loses its color and becomes transparent, in 
■which state it is hardly distinguishable from the diamond. 
— fTarris. 

JACOB; thf* younger twin .son of Isaac and Rcbekah. 
It Nvas observed, that at his birth he hold his brother 
Esau’s heel ; and for this reason was called Jacob, (Gen. 
25, 26.) w'hich signifies “he supplanted,” Jacob w'as of 
a meek and peaceable temper, and loved a quiet, pastoral 
life ; w'hereas Esau was of a fierce and turbulent nature, 
and w'as^fond of hunting. Isaac had a particular fondness 
for Esau ; but Rebekah w'as more attached to Jacob. 
The manner in which Jacob purchased hi.s brother’s 
birthright for a mass of pottage, and supplanted Jiim by 
obtaining Isaac’s blessing, is already referred lo m the 
article Esau. 

The ©vents df the interesting and chequered life of 
Jacob are so plainly and consecutively narrated by Moses, 
that they are familiar lo all ; but upon some of them a 
few remarks may be useful. 

1. As lo the purchase of the birthright, Jacob appears to 
have been innocent, so far as any guile on his part or real 
necessiity from hunger gn the part of Esau is involved in 
the question ; but his obtaining the ratification of this by 
the blessing of Isaac, though agreeable, indeed, to the 
purpose of God, that the elder should serve the younger, 
was blamable os to the mgans employed. Inde^ all the 
parties were more jot less culpable ; Isaac, for «ndcav6r- 
mg to set aside the oracle which had been pronounced in 
favor of his younger son ; but of which lie might have an 
obscure conception; Esau, Ibr wishing to deprive his 
brother of the blessing which he had himself relinquished ; 
and Rebekah and Jacob, for securing it by fraudulent 
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means, not ti uslitig w holly m the Lord. That their princi- 
pal object, however, was the spiiiiual pan of the blessing, 
and not the tcinjuinil, was shown by the event. For 
Jacob afterwanls reverenced Esau, as Ins elder brother, 
and insisted on E.sau’s accejmng a present from his hand, 
in token of .submission, Goii. 33: 3 — 15 Esau also appears 
to have possessed himself of liis father’s piopciiy during 
Jacob’s long exile. 

But though the intention of Rebekah aijd Jacob might 
have been free from w'orldly or mercenary motives, they 
ought not to hate done evil that good might come And 
they w’ore both .severely punished in tins life foi their (mini, 
which destroyed the jieace of the family, and planted a 
mortal enmity in the breast of Esau against his broihcr. 
Gen. 27. 36 — 41. And there can be little doubt of hi" 
intention of executing his threat, -when he ctimc to intet 
him on his return, with such an armed force as sliongly 
alarmed Jacob’* fears, had not God in nnswer to Jacob's 
wrestling prayer changed the spirit of E.sau into mildness, 
so that “lie ran to meet Jncob, and fell on his neck, and 
they wept,” Gen. 3‘3. 4. Rcbekah, also, was depii\ed of 
the society of her darling son, whom “ she sent away lor 
one year,” as she fondly imagined, “until his l)iuther’.s 
fury' should turn away,” (Gen. 27; 42 — 44 ) but whom 
she .saw no more ; lor she died during liis long exile of 
twenty j’^ear.s, though Isaac survived, Gen. 35. 27. Tims 
was “ she pierced through with many soiroAVs.” 

2. Jac(»b, also, had abundant reason suliscqucntly to sny, 
“ Few and evil have been the days of the years of niy 
pilgrimage,” Gen. 47; 9. At the period of his flight how 
forcible would have been the question — J>y vhom shall 
Janob (irise? Amos 7: 5. Though he had the eonsolniion 
of having the blessing of Abraham voluntarily renewed to 
him by his father, before he was forced to fly liom hi.s 
brother’s fury, (Gen. 28: 1 — 4.) and had the satisfaction 
of obeying his pnrent.s in going to Fadan-aram, or Charran, 
in quest of a wufe of his ow'ii kindicd, (Gen 28: 7 ) 3 ct he 
set out on a long and perilous journey of .six hundred 
miles and upw^ards, through barren and inh(».spitablc 
regions, unattended and unprovided, like a pilgrim, in- 
deed, with only his slafi'in his hand, Gen 32 Hi. And 
ihoiigh he W'as supported with the assurance of the divine 
protection, and the renewal of the blessing of Aliraliam by 
God himself, in his remarkable vision at Bethel, ami 
solemnly devoted himself to his sennee, wi.shmg only f(»r 
food and raiment, and vowing to profess tlic woishtp of 
God, and pay tithe unto him, should he return hack in 
peace, (Gen 28. irU-22.) yet he -was forced engago 
in a teuious and thankless servitude of seven years, at 
first for Rachel, with Laban, w’ho retaliated upon him the 
imposition be had practised on his o'wn father, and substi- 
tuted Leah, W'hom he hated, for Rachel, whom he loved ; 
and thereby compelled him to serve seven yeui.s niojc; 
and changed his w'ages several times during the lemain- 
dcr of his wdiole servitude of twenty yc.ai's ; m i!ie course 
of w'hicb, as he patlielically complained, “ the drought 
consumed him by ciny, and the frost by night, and the 
sleep departed from hi" eyes,” in watching Laban’s flocks ; 
(Gen. 31; 40.) and at last he w'as forced to steal aw^av, 
and W'as only protected from Laban’s vengeance, as 
afterwards from Esau's, by' divine interjMisitum. Add to 
these his domestic ironMcs and misfortunes ; the impatience 
of his fav'orite w'ife, “Give me children, or I die ;’’ her 
death in bearing her second son, Benjamin ; the rape of 
his daughter Dinah ; the perfidy and cruelty of her bro- 
thers, Simeon and Levi, to the Shechemites ;‘the misbeha- 
vior of Reuben ; the supposed death of Joseph, his favorite 
and rao.st deserving son ^ese were, all together, 
sufficient to have brought down his grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave, had. he not been divinely supported 
and encouraged throughout the W'hole of his pilgrimage. 
For the circumstances which led Jacob into Egypt, (Gen. 
47: 1 — 10.) see Joseph. 

Jacob spent the remainder of his days in trauquillitv 
and prosperity, enjoying the society of his 'beloved child 
s^enteen years. The close of his life w'as a happy calm, 
alter a stormy voyage. 

3. Of all the predictions which he pronounced w ith hi** ex- 
piring breath, (Gen. 49.) the most reinarkabJe and the most 
interesting is that relating to Judah : “ The sceptre .shall not 
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depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between bis feet, 
until Shiloh come j and unto him shall the gathering of 
the people be/’ Geu. 49. 10. Oiie grand personage was 
in the mind of the patriarch, as it had been in the contem- 
plation of his predecessors, even the illustrious Deliverer 
who should arise in after ages to redeem his people, and 
bring salvation to the human race. (Sec SaiLou.) Here, 
then, in this prediction and its fulfilment, we have a glori- 
ous proof not only of the piety and faith of Jacob, but of 
the veracity of Scripture, and the truth of Qur religion, 
Gen. 50: 1 — 11. See Calmct.— Wataon, 

JACOBITES J a sect of Chn.stians in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia; so called, either from Jacob, a Syrian, wlio lived in 
the reign of the emperor Mauritius, or from one Jacob, a 
monk, who fiounshed in the >ear 550. 

The Jacobites are of two sects, some following the rites 
of the Latm church, and others continuing separated 
tram the church of Rome. There is also a division among 
the latter, who have two rival patriarchs, and consist of 
about thirty or forty thousand families, living in Syria 
and iMe.sopotamia. As to their belief, they Iwld but one 
nature m Jesus Christ. (See Hypostasis, and Mono- 
riiYMTCs.) With respect to purgatory, and prayers fur the 
dead, they are of the .smiie opinion with the Greeks and 
other Eastern Christians. They consecrate unleavened 
bread at the euchanst, aud are against confe.ssion, believ- 
ing that it is not of divine institution. They also practise 
<‘ircumcisiou before baplbsm. (See Nkstorians.) 

The uiimo of Jmnhtk's is also applied to the adherents of 
James II , particularly to the non-jurors^ who separated 
from the high Episcopal church, simply liecaiise they 
•would not lake the oath of allegiance to the new'^ king, 
and who in their public services prayed for the Stuart 
family. They were most numerous in Scotland, but were 
very much lessened by the defeat of the Pretender, in 
1745, and at his death”, m 178S, they began to pray for 
George III — lleml. Ihiclt, 

JACOB’S AVELL; n fountain near Sycharor Shechem, 
Gon. 38. John 4. i>. '1 lie pi incipal object of veneration 

here is Jacob’s w'cll, over which a church was formerly 
erected. This is situated at a small distance from the 
town, m the road to Jerusalem, and hUvS been visited by 
pilgrims of all ages, but particularly since the Christian 
era, as the place w'hcre our Savior revealed himself to 
the woman of Samaria. The sjiot is sb distinctly marked 
by the evangelist, and so little liable to uncertainty, from 
the circumstance of the w'ell itself, and the feature.s of the 
country, that, if no tradition existed for its identity, the 
.rite of It could hardly be mistaken. Perhaps no Chri.stian 
.•‘cholar ever attentively read the fourth chapter of St. John 
without being struck with the numerous inlenial evidences 
of truth which crowd upon the mind in its perusal. With- 
in so small a compass it is iuipo'isible to find in other 
writings so many sources of reflection and of interest. 
Independently of its importance as a theological document, 
It ccnicentraies so much information, that a volume might 
bo filled with the illu.stration it reflects on the history of 
the Jews, and on the geography of their country. All 
ilial can be gathered on these subjects from Josephus 
seems but as a comment to illustrate this chapter. The 
journev of out Lord from Judea into Galilee ; the cause of 
it; his passage througn the territory, of Samaria; his 
approach to the metropolis of this country ; its name ; his 
arrival at the Amorite field, which terminates the narrow 
valley of Sicbetn ; the ancient custom of halting at a well ; 
the female employment of drawing water; the disciples 
sent into tlic city for food, by ^vhich its situation out of 
the town is obviously imphed ; the question of the woman 
referring to existing prejudices w'hich separated the Jews 
from the Samaritans ; the depth of the w^ell ; the Oriental 
allusion contained in the expression, ‘ lioing water the 
history of the well, and the customs thereby illustrated : 
the worship upon mount Genzim ; all these occur within 
the space of twenty verses : and if to these be added, what 
has already been »ferrcd to in the remainder of the same 
chapter, we shall perhaps consider it as a record which, in 
the words of him who sent it, ‘ we may lift up our eyes, 
AHD took OPON, roa it is white already to harvest.’ ” 
Dr. E. CMe, p. .-^Calmet. 

JACOMB> [Tbomas, D. D.,) an English di , nej pf gre«4 


learning and piety, was bom in 1622, studied at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and was settled at Luxate parish, 
London, in 1647 ; w'bere he continued till ejected for non- 
conformity, in 1662. He was received as chaplain into 
the house of the countess dow'ager of Exeter, where he 
labored faithiully, and with great usefulness, until his 
death, in 1687, aged sixty-five. 

His complaint wAs a cancer ; but through his long and 
painful sickness he w'as a model of Christian patience and 
resignation wrilh comfort reviewing his codrse, and with 
joy expecting his crown from Christ his -Savior, “ who was 
made unto him of God, wisdom and righteousness^, and 
sanctification and redemption.” Once indeed he said to a 
friend, while longing to be above, Death flies from me ; 
I make no haste to my Father's hou.se. I tie here, but 
get no ground for heaven or earth.” It being said, Yes, 
in your preparation* for heaven,” he replied, “ 0 yes, there 
I sen.sibly get ground, I bless God. It will not be long 
before we meet in heaven, never to part more ; .but to be 
with Christ is best of all.” 

His works consist of a Commentary on Rom. VJII. ; 
a Treatise of Holy Dedication ; Life and Death of Mr. 
William Whitaker; and several occasional Sermons. — 
Middletofi) vol. iv. p. 3. 

JAEL, or- Jahel, wiic of Heber the Ifenite, killed Sise* 
ra, general of the Canaanitish army, Judg. 4: 17, 21. 
AVhy this woman violated the sacred jijes of hospitality, 
murdering her guest, does not appear. Mr. Taylor 
sugge.stfi as probable, (1.) That Jael had herself fell the 
seventy of the late oppression of Israel by Sisera ; (2.^' 
That she was actuated by motives of patriotism, and of 
gratitude toward Israel ; (3.) That the general character 
of Sisera might be so atrocious, that at any rate his death 
was desirable. AVe find a similar proceeding in the case 
of Judith. — Calmet. 

JAH ; one of the names of God; which i.s combined 
with many Hebrew words ; as Adonijah, Halleluiah, Ma- 
lachia:— -God is my Lord, praise the Lord, the Lord, is my 
king, Ac. (See Jehovah.) — Calrmt. 

JAIR, of MaDa.sseh, possessed the whole country of Ar- 
gob beyond Jordan, to the borders of Geshurand Maacha- 
tlii, Judg. 16: 3. He Micceeded Tola in the government 
of Israel, and was succeeded by Jephthah. His govern- 
ment continued twenty-two years, from A. M. 2795 to 
2817. Comp. Num. 32: 41. Deut. 3: 14. Josh. 13: 30. 1 
Kings 4: 13. 1 Chron. 2; 22. 

2. JaiFw ; the eighth mouth of the Hebrew civil year, 
and the second of the sacred year. It corresponded partly 
to March and April. — Calmet. 

JAIRUS ; chief of the synagogue at Capernaum, whose 
only daughter, an interesting girl of twelve, falling dange- 
rously sick, was healed by Jesus, Mark 5; 22. — Calmet. 

JAMBRES. (See Janhes.) 

JAMES, (Gr. .faibbos ;) of the same import as Jacob. 
James, surnamed the Greater, or the Elder, to drstiriguish 
him from James the Younger, w^as brother to John the 
evangelist, and son to Zebedee and Salome, Matt. 4. 21. 
lie was of Bethsaida, in Galilee, with his brother John, a 
fisherman, and left all to follow Christ, Mark 1: 18, 19. 
They were witnesses of our Lord’s transfiguration, Matt. 
17; 2. When certain Samaritans refused to admit Je.sus 
Christ, James and John wished leave to pray for fire from 
heaven to consume them, Luke 9: 54. Some days after 
the resurrection of our Savior, James and John went to 
fish in the sea of Tiberias, where they saw Jesus. They 
W'ere present at the ascension of our I>ord. St. James is 
said to have preached to all the dispersed tribes of Israel ; 
but for this there is only report. His tpartyrdora is relat- 
ed, Acts 12: I, 2, About A, D. 42, or 44, for the date is not 
well.ascertained. Herod Agnpp^ Icings Jews, and 
grandson of Herod the Great, caused him to be seized and 
executed at Jerusalem. Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, 
that he who .Brought St, James before the judges, was so 
much afiected with his constancy in confessing Jesus Christ, 
that he also declared himself aChristian,^ and was con- 
demned, as well as the apostle, to be beheaded. (See Bo- 
aneroes.) , * 

2. James the Liss^ surnamed the brother of our Lord, 
(Gal. 1: 19.) was the son of Cleoplias, otherwise called 
Alpheus, and Mary, sister to tfie bles^ virgin j contc- 
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qocntly, he was cousin*german to Jesus Christ. He was 
surnamed the Just, on account of the admirable holiness 
and purity of his life. He is said to have been a priest, 
and to have observed the laws of the Nazanies from his 
birth. Our Savior appeared to James the Less, eight days 
after his resurrection, 1 Cor. 15: 7. He was at Jerusalem, 
and was considered as a pillar of the church, when St. 
Paul first came thither after his conversion, (Gal. 1: 19.) 
A. D. 37. In the council of Jerusalem, held in the year 
51, St. James gave his vote last j and the result of Ihe 
council was pnncipally formed from what St. James said, 
who, though he observed the ceremonies of yae law, and 
was careful that others should observe them, was of opi- 
nion, that such a yoke was not to be imposed on the faith- 
ful converted from among the heartiens, Acts 15: 13, &c. 
About A . D. 63, it is said James was commanded by the 
Jews to proclaim from one of the gall#ies of the temple, 
that Jesus of Nazareth was not the Messiah ; instead of 
which he proclaimed him to be the Son of God, and 
Judge of rtie world. For this he was thrown from the bat- 
tlement, and while praying for his murderers, was stoned 
to death. 

James the Less was a person of great prudence and 
discretion, and was highly esteemed by the apostles and 
other Christians. Such, indeed, was his general reputa- 
tion for piety arfd virtue, that, (as we learn from Origen, 
Eusebius, and Jerome,) Josephus thought, and declared it 
to be the common opinion, that the sufferings of the Jews, 
and the destruction of their city and temple, were owing 
to the anger of God, excited by the murder of James. 
This must be considered as a strong ‘and remarkable testi- 
mony to the character of this api^stlc, as it is given by a 
jicrson who did not believe that Jesus was the Christ. 
The passages of .Toscphiis, referred to by those fathers up- 
on this subject, are not found in his Avorks now extant. 

3. James, General Epistle of. Clement of Rome and 
Hermas allude to this epistle ; and it is quoted by Origen, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Jerome, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and many other fathers. But though the antiquity of this 
epistle had been always undisputed, some few formerly 
doubted its right to be admitted into the canon. Eusebius 
says, that in his time it was generally, though not univer- 
sally, received as canonical, and publicly read in most,' 
hut not in all, churches ; and Estius affirms, that after the 
fourth century, no church or ecclesiastical writer is found 
who ever doubted its authenticity ; but that, on the contra- 
ry, it is included in all subsequent catalogues of canonical 
Scrijiture, whether published by councils, cliurches, or in- 
dividuals. Jt had, indeed, been the uniform tradition of 
the church, that this epistle was wTitteri by James the Just ; 
but it was not universally admitted, till after the fourth^ 
century, that James the Just w^as the same as James the’ 
Less, one of the twelve apostles ; that point being ascer- 
tained, the canonical authority of this epistle was no lon- 
ger doubted. 

It has always been considered as a circumstance very 
much in favor of this epistle, that it is found in the Syriac 
version, which w^as made as early as the end of the first 
century, and' for the particular use of converted Jews, — 
the very description of jpersons to whom it w^as originally 
addressed. Hence we infer, that it,was from the first ac- 
linowledged by those for whose instruction ft was intended j 
and “I think, says Dr. Doddridge, ‘‘it can hardly be 
doubted but they were belter judges of the question of its 
authenticity than the Gentiles, to whom it was not written ; 
among whom, therefore, it was not likely to be propagated 
so early ; and who at first might be prejudiced against it, 
because it was inscribed to the Jews.” 

The immediate design of this epistle was to animate the 
Jewish Christians to support with fortitude and patience 
any sufferings to which they might be exposed, and to en- 
force the genuine doctrine and practice of the gospel, in 
opposition to the errors and vices which then prevailed 
among them. St. James begins by showing the benefits 
of trials and afflictions, and by assuring the Jewish Chris- 
tians that God would, listen to their sincere prayers for as- 
sistance and support: he reminds them of their being the 
distinguished objects of divine favor, and exhorts them to 
practical religion j to a just and impartial regard fbr the 
poor^ and to an uniform obedience to all the commands of 


God, without any distinction or exception ; he shows the 
inefllcacy of faith without works, that is, unless followed' 
by moral duties ; be inculcates the necc'^suy of a strict go- 
vernment of the tongue, and cautions them ai^auist censo- 
riousness, strife, malevolence, pride, indulgence of their 
sensual passions, and rash judgment ; he denounces threats 
against those who make an improper use ol riches j he 
intimates the approaching destruction of Jerusalem ; and 
concludes with exhortations to patience, devoiion, and a 
solicitous^ concern for the salvation of others. 

Thisepi.stle is written with great perspicuity and energy, 
and it contains an excellent KUrnmarv of those practical 
duties and moral virtues which are required of Christians, 
Although the author wrote to the Jews dispersed through- 
out the world, yet the state of his native land passed more 
immediately before his eyes. Its final overthrow was ap- 
proaching ; and oppressions, factions, and violent .scenes 
troubled all ranks, and involved some profcs.sing Christians 
in suffering, others in guilt, .Tames 5 H, 9. — Wntsou. 

JAMES, (Thomas,) a learned English critic and divine, 
was born 1571, and educated at Oxford. In 1(^02. he was 
designated first keeper ol the public library in thai univer- 
sity, to which were .soon added some other prelerments. 
In 1620 he resigned his place as keeper, and devoted him- 
self more intiTisely to study. In 1624, he thus wriies to 
archbishop Usher ; ‘‘1 have of late given nny‘=>elf wholly 
to the reading of manuscripts, and in them 1 lind so many 
and .so pregnant testimonies either Inlly for our religion, 
or against the papists, that it is to be waindered al.’’ lie 
had piiblislied more than twenty learned works, and liad 
commenced the collation of lil) the manuscripts ol the 
fathers in all the libraries of England, in older to detect 
the forgeries of the popish editions, when he was arrested 
by death, in August, 1629. No man exceeded him m in- 
defatigable industry — Middleton^ vol. li. p 4H6 

JANEWAY, (John.) This very pious and extraordinary 
young man was born at Lylly, Hertford, in 1633, of reli- 
gious parents, tff^w^hom he gave early hopes of much com- 
fort, by his mental superiority. He entered Cambridge at 
seventeen, and at eighteen it pleased Gixl to bring his soul 
to the Savior, in part by means of Baxter’s Saint’s Best. 
He now looked upon human learning as uselet s, if not fixed 
below Christ, and pursued fur Christ; vviihoiit whom it can 
only augment the .soul’s capacity for guilt and misery. His 
zeal now glowed for the salvation of souls, especially of 
those nearly related to him. Secret prayer now became 
his element, his joy, and his strength, and his great instru- 
ment of success. Oil leaving college, his father being 
dead, he went to live in the family of Dr. Cox, where his 
health sunk under his studies and labors ; and be finished 
his .short course in June, 1657, aged twenty -four. His dy- 
ing bed was a scene of triumph. “ I am going,” said he, 
“ to him whom 1 love above life. I charge you all, do not 
pray for my life any more. You do me wrong if you do. 
Oh that glory, that unspeakable glory that I behold. My 
heart is full.” — Middkton, vol. iii. p. 362. 

JANNES and JAMBRES; the two chief magicians 
who resisted Moses, in Egypt, by pretending to perform 
similar wonders, 2 Tim. 3: 8. The paraphrast Jonathan, 
on Nura. 23: 22, says they were the two sons of Balaam, 
who accompanied him to Balak, king of Moab. Thcy^are 
called by several names, in several Iran.slations. Artapa- 
nus affirms, that Pharaoh sent for magicians, from Upper 
Egypt, to oppose Moses ; and Ambrosiaster or Hilary the 
Deacon says they were brothers. Numenius, cited by 
Aristobuliis, says, “ .Tannes and Jambres were sacred 
scribes of thfe Eg}Ttians, who excelled in magic, at the 
time when the Jews were driven out of Egypt. These 
were the only persons whom the Egyptians found capable 
of opposing Moses, who was a man whose prayers to God 
were vej^ powerful. These two men, Jannes and Jam- 
bres, were alone able to frustrate the calamities which 
Moses brought upon the Egyptians.” 

The Mussulmen have several particulars to the same 
purpose. Their recital supposes, that the magicians 
wrought no miracle, but only played conjuring tricks, in 
which they endeavored to impose upon the eyes of spec- 
tatore. Moses, however, expresses himself as if Fharaoh’s* 
magicians curated the same effects a.s himself ; so timt 
Pharaoh and his whede court were persuaded, that the 
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power of their magiciaos was equal lo that of Moses, till 
those magicians themselves were constrained to acknow- 
ledge, This is the faiger of God! Exod. 8: 18, 19. (See 
Plaques op Egypt.)— ( 7«Zme<. 

JANSENlSTS ; a denomination of Roman Catholics in 
France, which was formed in the year 1640. They follow 
the opinions of Jansen i us, bishop of Ypiya, from whose 
writings the following propositions are said to have been 
extracted;—!. That there are divine precepts which good 
men, notwithstanding their desire to observe them, are, 
nevertheless, absolutely unable to obey ; nor has God given 
them that measure of grace which is essentially necessary 
lo render them capable of such obedience. 2. That no 
person in this corrupt state of nature, can resist the influ- 
ence of divine grace, when it operates upon the mind. 3. 
Thai, in order to render human actions capable of merit 
or dement, it is not requisite that they be exempt from 
necessity; but tliat they be free from constraint. 4. That 
the Scrni-Pelagians err greatly, in maintaining that 'the 
human will is endowed with the power either of obeying 
or resisting the aids and influences of preventing grace. 
5. That whoever aflirmsthat Jesus Christ made expiation, 
by his sntfenngs and death, for the sin.s of a/l mankind, 
is a Semi-PeUigian Of these propositions, pope Innocent 
X- condemned the first four as heretical, and the last as 
rash and impious. But he did tliis without asserting that 
these were ihe doctrines of Jansemus, or even naming 
him ; wdiich did not satisfy bis adversaries, nor silence 
him. The next pope, however, Alexander VIJ., was more 
particular, and determined the said propositions to be the 
doctrines of Jansemus j \vhich excited no small trouble in 
the Galilean church. 

This denomination was also distingui.thed from many 
of the Roman Catholics, by their maintaining that the Holy 
Scriptures and public liturgies should be given to the peo- 
ple in their mother tongue ; and they consider it as a mat- 
ter of importance to inculcate upon all Christians, that 
true piety (Ions not consist in the jierforimfcnce of external 
devotions, but in inward holiness and divine love. 

As to Jansenius, it must be confessed that he was more 
diligent in the search of truth, than courageous in its de- 
fence. It is said that he read through the whole of St. 
Augustine’s works ten, and .some parts thirty, limes. 
From these he made a number of excGYpa^ which he col- 
lecictl in his btxik called “ Augustinus.’^ This he had not 
tht^ courage to publish ; but it was printed after his death, 
and from it his enemies, the Jesuits, extracted the propo- 
sit ions above named ; but the correctness and tidelity of 
ilieir extracts may be justly questioned. Jansenius him- 
self, undoubtedly, held the opinion.s of Calvin on nneondi- 
lioiial election, though he seems to have been reserved m 
avowing them. 

The .Taiiscnist.s of Port Royal may be denominated the 
evangelical party of the Catholic church : among their 
number were the famous Father Quesncl, Pierre Nicole*, 
Pascal, Be Sacy, Duguet, and Artiauld ; the last of whom 
is styled by Boileau, “the most learned mortal that ever 
lived.” They consecrated all their great pow’crs to the 
service of the cross ; and for their attachment’ to the grand 
article of the Protestant Reformation, — ^juslification by 
faith, with other capital doctrines, they suffered the loss 
of all things. The Jesuits, their implacable enemic.s, 
never ceased until they prevailed upon their sovereign, 
Lon is XIV to destroy the abbey of Port Royal, and ba- 
nish its inhabitants. It must be confessed, however, that 
all the Jansenists were not like the eminent men whom we 
have just mentioned ; and even these were tinged with en- 
thusiasm and superstition. Some of them, even pretended 
to work miracles, by which their cause was greatly injur- 
ed.— TFirtsow; jFftfwd. 

JAPHETH, the son of Noah, who is commonly named 
the third in order of Noah’s sons, was born in the five 
hundredth year of that patriarch ; (Gen. 5: 32.) but Moses 
(Gen. 10: 21.) says expressly he was the oldest of Noah’s 
sons, according to our translation, and those of the Septua- 
mnt and Symmachus. Abraham was named the first of 
TVsrah’s sons, **not from primogeniture, but from pre- 
eisiaenoe)^ as the father of the faithful, and the illustrious 
ancestor of the Israelites, and of the Jews, whose *<seed 
was Christ,*’ according to the flesh j with whose history 


the Old Testament pfopeiiy commences: ‘^Now these are 
the genefatkms of Tcrah,” ; (Gen. 13: 27.) all the pps- 
ceding parts of Genesis being only introductory to this. 
By the same analogy, Shem, the second son of Noah, is 
placed first of his three sous, (Ocn. 5: 32.) and Japbeth, 
“the eldest,” last. Compare Gen. 10; 21. 11: 20. Thus 
Isaac is put before Ishmaeb though fourteen years young- 
er, 1 Chron.'^ 1: 28. And Solomon, the eldest, is reckoned 
the last of ^thsheba’s children, 1 Chron. 3; A 

Japheth 8ignifie.s eniargment ; and how wonderfully did 
Providence enlarge the lindanes of Japheth I His pos- 
terity diverged eastward.s and westwards j from the origi- 
nal settlement in Armenia, through the whole extent <d‘ 
Asia, north of the great range of Taurus, distinguished by 
the general names of 'Bartary and Siberia, as far as the 
Eastern ocean *, and in process of time, by an easy pas- 
sage across Behrii%’s straits, the entire continent of Ame- 
rica ; and they spread in the opposite directiofi, throughout 
the whole of Europe, to the Atlantic ocean ; thus literally 
encompassing the earth, within the precincts of the northern 
temperate zone. While the enterprising and warlike 
genius of this hardy hunter-race frequently led them to 
encroach on the settlements, and to dwell in “ the tents of 
Shem,” whose pastoral occupation.s rendered them more 
inactive, peaceable, and unwarlike ; as when the Scythians 
invaded Media, and overran western AsisTsouih wards, a.s 
far as Egypt, in the days of Cyaxar^s; and w'hen the 
Greeks, and afterwards the Romans, subdued the Assyri- 
ans, Modes, anti Persians, in the East^ and the Scythians 
and Jews in the South, as foretold by the Assyrian pro- 
phet, Balaam ; — 

And ships ahall coino from the coa-sl of CUiilim, 

And shnil aOlict the Assyrians, and adlict iho Hebrews; 

But he Ithc mvailerj aliall perish himself at lAsl.” 

Nam. 21; 24. 

Chittim hero denote.^ the southern coasts of Europe, 
bordering on the Mediterranean sea, called the “ isles of 
the Gentile.s,” Gen. lOt 5. And, in later times, the Tar- 
tars in the East have repeatedly invaded and subdued the 
Hindoos and Chinese ; w'hile the warlike and enterprising 
genius of the Brili.sli i.sles has spread their colonics, their 
arms, their arts, and their language, and, in .some mea- 
'surc, their religion, from the rising to the setting sun. 
(See BmsiON OF THc Earth.) 

Japheth was known, by profane authors, under the name 
of Japetus. The poets make him father of heaven and 
earth. The Greek.s believed that Japbeth wa# the father 
of their race, and acknowledged nothing more ancient 
than liim. Hence the phrase, Old as Japeivs . — Watson. 

JAR. (See Jair.) 

JAREB ; (Hos. 5. 13, 10; 6.) the name of a king, oi 
more probably of an idol, for it \va.s common among the 
heathen to call their idol.s king.s. — Calmet. 

JASHEB, (Book of ;) a modern apocryphal work, in- 
tended to impose on ihe credulous and ignorant, to sap tlic 
credit of the books of Moses, and to blacken the character 
of Mo.ses himself. It pretends to be a translation of the 
ancient recordj mentioned Josh. 10; 13, and 2 Sam. 1: 18 , 
but is one of the most clumsy and impudent forgeries that 
ever were attempted to be palmed on the public. It was 
first published by Jacob Hive, a printer, in 1751, in quarto, 
who worked it off secretly by night, at a private pre.ss — 
Hmd. Buck. 

JASON, a high-priesl of the Jews, and brother ofOnias 
III., was n man of unbounded ambition, who scrupled not 
to A vest his brother of the bigh-priesthOod, in order to 
seize that dignity himself, sacrilegiously purchasing it of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Jason did all he could to abolish 
the worship of God in Jerusalemy) and lo prevail with the 
very priests to adopt the religion of the Greeks. He is to 
be considered as the cause of all the calamities which be- 
fel the Jews under Antiochus. He died at Lacedaemon, a 
city in. alliance with the Jews, to which he had fled from 
Aretas, or Menelaus ; and his body remained without bu- 
rial, the greatest indignity that could be oflbred to him. 

2. Paul’s kinsman, and his host at Theasalonica, (Rom. 
16: 21.) hazarded his life to preserve him during a sedition 
in that city, Acts 17: 7.'— Cwwet. , 

JASPER ; (Heb. jaspeh, Exod. 28: 20. 39: 13, and 
Ezek. 28; 13. Gr. iaspis, Rev. 4; 3, and 21; XI, 18, 19.) 
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The &reek and litliii name, yospis, as well as (he English 
jasper, is plainly derived flrom the Hebrew, and leaves lit* 
tie joom to doubt what species of gem is meant by the 
original word. The jasper is usually defined, a hard 
stone, of a bright, beautiful, green otfior ; sometimes doud- 
ed with white, and spotted with red or yellow .—^Tatwo. 

JAVAN, or Ion, (for the Hebrew word, diflferently point- 
ed, forms both names,) was the fourth son of Jaj^eth, 
and the father of ail those nations which were included 
under the name of Grecians, or lonians, as they were in- 
variably called in the East. (See Division of the Earth, 
and GitEE0£.}~^FFat50N. 

JAVELIN. (See Arms, Mu.it ary,) 

JEALOUSY, IS that p^ticular uneasiness which arises 
from the fear that some rival may rob us of the afiection 
of one whom we greatly love, or suspicion ihat he has al- 
ready done it. The first sort of jealousy is inseparable 
from love, before it is in possession of its object ; the latter 
is unjust, generally mischievous, and always troublesome. 

God’s tender love towards his church is sometimes call- 
ed jealousy. Paul says to the Corinthkns, that he is jea- 
lous over them with a godly jealousy, that he might pre- 
sent them as a chaste virgin to Christ. The word, how- 
ever, is frequently used to express the vindictive acts of 
dishonored love. Thus the Psalmist, (79: 5.) representing 
the church as smarting under divine judgments, occasion- 
ed by her infidelity to God, says, “ How long. Lord, shall 
thy jealousy burn like fire I” See also 1 Cor. 10: 22. 

Waters of Jealousy. — There is something very striking 
in the solemn process prescribed in Num. 5: 11-^1, for 
the detection and punishment of a woman who had excited 
her husband’s jealousy, without affording him the ordinary 
means of proving her mfidelily. (Sec Adultery.) — Hend. 
Buck; Calmet. 

JEARIM, (mount j) Josh. 15: 10: a boundary of the in- 
heritance of Judah. It was a woouy mountain, on which 
theci^of Balah, or Kirjath-jearim, was situated. — Calmet. 

JEBUS ; the son of Canaan, (Gen. 10: 16.) and father 
of the people of Palestine called Jebusites. Their dwell- 
ing was in Jerusalem and round about, in the mountains. 
This people were very warlike, and held Jerusalem till 
David’s time, Josh. 15: 65. 2 Sam. 5: 6, &c. — Watsm. 

JEDUTHtJN} a Invite of Mcrari’s family; and one 
of the four great masters of music belonging to the tem- 
ple, 1 Chron. 16: 41. He is the same as Ethan ; and some 
of the psalms are said to have been composed by him, as 
Psalm 89, entitled, ** Of Ethan the Ezrahite also 39, 62, 
and 77, under the name of Jeduthun. There are some 
p:'alms with the name of Jeduthun affixed to them, which 
seem to have been composed during, or after, the captivity.* 
These were probably composed, or sung, by his descend- 
ants, or class. — Calmet. 

JEGAR-SHADUTHA ] (the heap of witness, Gen. 31: 47, 
dec.) The term is Chaldee, and it is usually thought to 
prove that the Chaldee language was different from the 
Hebrew, It might be so ; but, we should remember that 
Jacob gave two* names to this place, Galeed, and Miz- 
pah.” Might not Laban do the same ? varying the term, 
as Mizpah differs from Galeed ; for it does not appear that 
Laban when speaking afterwards uses the Chaldee words, 
shadutka ; but the Hebrew words which Jacob used, 
“ tins (goi) hew be witness, and this (mizpeh) pillar be 
witness.’’ So tw in these instances he certainly retained 
his Hebrew. (See Stones.)— C c/mei. 

JEH0AHA2, otherwise Sballum ; the son of Josiah, 
king of Judah, Jer. 22: 11. Jehoah;az was made king in 
his room, though he was not Josiah’s eldest son, 2 Kings 
23: 30—32. He was in aH probability thought fitter than 
any of his brethren to make head against the king of 
Egypt. He reigned, however, only three months in Jeru- 
salem, B. C. 609. — Watson, 

JEHOIACHIN ; king of Judah, otherwise called Co- 
Btah, (Jer. 22: 24.) and Jeconiah, 1 Chron. 3: 17/ He as- 
cendeci the throne, and reigned only three months. It seems 
he was born about the time of the first Babylonish captivi- 
ty, A. M. 3398^ wlmn Jeboiakim, or £liakim,hls lather, was 
carried to JehoisJrim retnmed iiom Babylon, 

and reigned till A. M. 3^, when he was killed by 
Chaldeans, in the eleventh year of his reign ; and was suc- 
ceeded by this Jehoiaehin, who reigned alone tloee months 
85 


and ten days ; but he reigned about ten years in conjunc- 
tion with his father. Thus 2 Kings 24: 8, is reconcUed 
with 2 Chron. 36; 9. In the former of these passages, he 
is said to have been eighteen when he began to reign, and 
in Chronicles only eight ; that is, he was only eight when 
he began to reign with his father, and eighteen when he 
began to reign alone. The words of the prophet Jeremiah, 
(22: 30.) are not to be taken in the strictest sense ; since 
he was the father of Salathiel and others, 1 Chron. 3: 17, 
18. Matt. Is 12. It signifies that he should have no heir 
to hU throne ; as proved to be the fact — Watson. 

JE HOI AD A, by Josephus called Joadus, succeeded Aza- 
riah in the high-priestho^. In 1 Chron. 6: 9, 10, Johanan 
and Azariah seemed to be confounded with Jehoiada and 
Zechariah. This excellent high-pnest, with his wife Jeho- 
shabeath, rescued Joash, son of Joram, king of Judah, 
when but one year old, from the murderous violence of 
Athaliah, and concealed him in the temple. After seven 
years, he set bun on the throne of David, 2 Kings 11, 12, 
and 2 Chron. 23, 24. (See Athauah, and Joash.) While 
Jehoiada lived, and Joash followed his advice, every thing 
happily succeeded. The high-pnest formed a design of 
repairing the temple, and collected considerable sums in 
the cities of Judah ; but the Levites did not acquit them- 
selves of their commission with diligence till after the 
king was of age, and the prince and the high-pnest united 
their authority m promoting the design, 2 Kings 12, and 2 
Chron. 24; 5, &c. He died B. C. 834, aged one hundred 
and thirty. — Calmet. 

JEHOIAKJM, or Eliakim, brother and successor of Je- 
hoahaz, king of Judah, was made king by Necho, king of 
Egypt, at his return from an expediiiou against Carche- 
mish, (2 Kings 23: 34—36.) B. C. 609. 

In 2 Chron. 36: 6, according to the Hebrew, it is said, 
that Nebuchadnezzar bound Jehoiakim m chains to carry 
him to Babylon ; and Daniel relates, that the Lord deliver- 
ed Jehoiakim into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar ; that 
that prince carried to Babylon a great part of the vessels 
belonging to the house of God, with some captives, among 
whom were Daniel and his companions ; but he does not 
say that Jehoiakim was earned there. The books of 
Kings and Chronicles inform us, that Jehoiakim reigned 
eleven years at Jerusalem, 2 Kings 23: 36. 2 Chron. 36: 
5. Jeremiah says, that Nebuchadnezzar retook Charche- 
mish from Necho, king of Egypt, in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim ; and elsewhere, that the first year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar agreed with the fourth of Jehoiakim. All 
these chronological marks evince, that Nebuchadnezzar 
did not come into Judea till A. M. 3399, which is the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim ; that Jehoiakim was not earned 
into Babylon, but put in chains m order to be removed 
thither, yet afterwards was set at liberty, and left at Jeru- 
salem ; and lastly, that Jehoiakim was four years subject 
to Necho, before he became tributary to Nebuchadnezzar. 

After a vile and turbulent reign of eleven years, Jehoia- 
kim was taken, slain, and thrown into the common sewer, 
B. C. 599, as Jeremiah had predicted, Jer. 22: 18, 19. 26: 
23, — Calmet. 

JEHORAM, son and successor of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, (2 Kings 8: 16.) was born A. M. 3080, and asso- 
ciated with his father m the kingdom, A. M. 3112. He 
reigned alone after the death of Jehoshaphat, and died, 
according to Usher, B. C. 885. His queen, Athaliah, 
daughter of Omri, engaged him in idolatry, and other sins, 
which produced calamities throughout his reign. Jehoram, 
being settled in the kingdom, began his career with the 
murder of all his brothers, whom Jehoshaphat had remov- 
ed from public business, and placed in the fortified cities 
of Judah. To punish his impiety, the Lord permitted the 
Edomites who had been subject to the kings of Judah to 
revolt, 2 Kings 8: 20, 21. 2 Chron. 21: 8, 9. He died and 
w'as buried in Jerusalem, but not in a royal sepulchre, 
B. C. dSS^Calmet. J y > 

JEHOSHAPHAT, son of Asa, a pious and illustrious 
long of Judah, ascended the throne when aged thirty-five, 
and reined twentyrfive years. He prevailed against Baa- 
shsi, king of Israel j and placed garrisons in the cities of 
Judah and EphraiiU) which had been conquered by his 
&ther* He demolished the high places and 
Clod was with him, because he was faithful. In the thiru 
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year of hie reiea he sent officers, with priests and Levites, 
thionghoat Judah, with the book of the law, to instruct 
the |>eople; and God blessed his zeal. He was feared by 
all his neighbors ; and the Philistines and Arabians were 
tributaries to him. He built several houses in Judah in 
the form of towers, and fortified several cities. He gene- 
rally kept an army, or more probably an enrolled miUtia, 
of a million of men, without reckoning the troops in his 
strong holds. 

Scripture, however, reproaches Jehoshaphatton account 
of his alliance with the idolatrous Abab, king of Israel, 1 
Kings 22: 44. 2 Chron. 18; 35. 19: 1, &c. Jehoshanhat 
lepoired his fault by the regulations and good order which 
he alierwards established in his dominions, both as Co civil 
and religious affairs ; by appointing honest and able 
judges, by regulating the discipline of the priests and Le- 
vites, and by enjoining them to perform punctually their 
duty. After this, God gave him m answer to his prayers 
a complete triumph over the Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Meonians, people of Arabia Petrsea. 

Some time afterwards, Jehoshaphat^ repeating his error, 
agreed with Ahaziah, the idolatrous king of Israel, jointly 
to equip a fleet in the port of Ezion-gaber, on the Red sea, 
in order to go to Tarshish, (ver. 35, 36.) and‘was punished 
by the loss of his fleet. He died, after reigning twenty- 
five years, and was buried m the royul sepulchre, B. u. 
889, 2 Chron. 21: 1, 6cc. 1 Kings 22: 42. — 

JEHOSHAPHAT, (Vallsy of.) This valley is a deep 
and narrow glen, which runs from north to south, between 
the mount of Olives and mount Moriah j the brook Cedron 
flowing through the middle of it, which is dry the greatest 
part of the year, but has a current of a red color, after 
storms, or in rainy seasons. 

The prophet Joel (3: 2, 12.) says, “ The Lord will ga- 
ther all nations in the valley of Jehoshaphaf, and will 
plead with them there.” Some maintain that the ancient 
Hebrews had named no particular place the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat j but that Joel intended generally the place 
where God would judge the nations, and will appear at the 
last judgment in the brightness of his majesty. Jehosha- 
phat, in Hebrew, signifies judgment of God:” It is 
very probable that the valley of Jehoshaphat, that is, of 
God’s judgment, is symbolical, as well as the valley of 
slaughter, in the same chapter. From this passage, how- 
ever, the Jews and many Christians have been of opinion, 
that the last judgment will be solemnized in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. — Calmet ; Watson. 

JEHOVAH, fsEiT-ExisTENT j) the awful and incommuni- 
cable name of Ine Divine Essence. It seems to be a com- 
pound of JAH, the Essence^ and HAVAII, existing ; that is, 
dnmjs existing ; whence the word ETERNAL appears best 
to express its import. It is w^ell rendered, He whois, and 
who was, and who is to come,” (Rev. 1; 4. 11: 17.) that is, 
as the schoolmen speak, Eternal, both a parte aade^ and a 
parte post. Compare John 8; 58. That this name was 
known to the heathens, as the God of the Hebrews, there 
can be no doubt. Sanchoniathon writes it Jebo ; Diodorus 
the Sicilian, Macrobiiis, Clemens Alexandrinus, Jerome, 
^nd Oiigcn, write it Jao Epiphanius, Theodoret, and the 
Samaritans, Jabe, Javk. The Latins hence took their Jovis 
Pater. The Egyptians also seem to have some acquaint- 
ance with us sublime meaning, for on the temple of Isis 
was the following inscription, evidently borrowed from 
it : I am whatever is, was, and will be, and no mortal 
has ever raised my veilJ’ 

According to Exod. C: 2, 3, God never revealed himiJelf 
by this peculiar and glorious name before the time of Mo- 
ses ; though Moses himself employs it in nairating the 
history of patriarchs. 

The Jews, after their captivity in Babylon, Out of an 
excessive and superstitious respect for this name, left off 
to pitinounce it, and thus lost the true pronunctation. 
The Septuagint generally renders it Kurios, “ the Loid.” 
Origeii, Jerome, and Eusebius, testify that in their time 
the left the. name of Jehovah written in their co- 
pies in Samaritan characters, instead of writing it in the 
commmi Gkaldee or Hebrew characters ; which shows their 
vcnmratimi for tkfe holy name ; and the fear they were 
under, lift stwi^lfem who were not nnacquainted wiii the 
letters language, should diicover misap- 


ply it. Jos^us calls this Tetragrammaton, or four^fetter* 
ed name, (wb. JHVH,) the shuddering name of God. 

The Jewish cabtdi&ts We refined much on the name 
Jehovah. The letters which compose it they affirm to 
abound with mysteries. He who pronounces it shakes 
heaven and earth, and inspires the v^ angels with terror. 
A sovereign authority resides in it ; it governs the world } 
is the fountain of graces and blessings^ the channel 
through which God’s mercies ate conveyed to men. 

It would be waste of time and patience to repeat all 
that has been said on this iNcoMMumcASLE name. It may 
not be amiss, however, to remind the reader, 1. That al- 
though It signifies the state of being, yet it forms no verb. 
2. It never assumes a plural form. 3. Tt does not admit 
an article, or lake an affix. 4. Neither is it placed in a 
state of construction with other words ; though other 
words may be in construction with it. 

It is usually marked in Jewish books, where it must be 
aUuded to, by an abbreviation, (Jod.) It is also abbre- 
viated in the term Jah, which, the reader will observe, 
enters into the formation of many Hebrew tmpellations. 
(See Jah.) In our version it is printed LORD, in large 
capitals. As applied to Christ, it becomes a decisive tes- 
timony to his divine nature, rs. 97, and 103. Jer. 23: 
5, 6, and 33: 15, 16. Mai. 3; 1. Isa. 40: 3— 

Buck; Calmet} Watson} Jones } Robinsods Bib. Repos., 
1833, 1834, 

JEHOVAH JIREH; (Jehovak will provide ; or, perhaps, 
shall be seen.) Abraham used this expression in allusion to 
the question of Isaac, (Gen. 22: 8.) touching the victim 
for sacrifice, and gave this name to a place, (Gen. 22: 14.) 
in such a manner that in after ages, (at the time when Ezra 
revised the copy,) it became u.sual to say, In this moun- 
tain Jehovah shall provide ; this is where we expect his 
appearance.” When wc consider the building of the tem- 
ple of Solomon nearly adjacent, (if not on the very spot,) 
where “ the Lord had chosen to put his name (Deut. 12: 
5. 1 Kings 14; 21. 2 Chron. 12; 13.) and also the crucifixion 
of Jesus, at, or near, perhaps on, this very spot, wc cannot 
but think that such title.s not only commemorated past factSj 
but predicted future expectations. — Calmet. 

JEHOVAH NISSl j (Jehovah my banner.) Among the 
most perplexing passages of Scripture, is Exod. 17: 15, 
16 : And Moses built an altar — rather, consecrated a piece 
of ground for a sacrificatory — and called its name, Jehovah 
N tssi : the Lord exalteth me j or, Jehovah my banner—or 
streamer— or signal ; [or, perhaps, “ To Jehovah of lifting 
up j” i. e. he to whom I lifted up my hands, in jirayer 
against Amalek.] And he said, Because the Lord hath 
sroom war with Amalek — so our translation ; but the He- 
brew is, Because of the hand upon — above— or against 
the throne of Jehovah, war against Amalek.” Either of 
these renderings, implies two memorials of the vengeance 
to be taken on Amalek : (1.) The writing in the book of 
the law, which the Idng was to copy out for his personal 
study, mentioned in the preceding verse j (2.) A conse- 
crated trophy, or elevation of some kind, to commemorate 
the battle fought under Moses, and to prefigure the future 
pnnishmenl of Amalek. — Calmet. 

JEHOVAH SHALOM ; (Jehovah of petm ;) a name giv- 
en by Gideon to an altar which he built in a place where an 
angel of Jehovah had appeared to him, and saluted him 
by saying, << Peace be to thee,” Judg. 6: 24. Probably 
the name may be taken, (1.) To Jehovah of peace, that 
is, taking pace for general welfare ; to the Dhrinc Pro- 
tector ; (2.) As the words are usually rendered — Jehovah 
shall send pace ; that is, we expect prosperity under the 
auspices of Jehovah . The phrase appears to have become, 
in after ages, a kind of proverb, as pobably was the case 
with all those remaikable titles^ which are come down to 
us. What else has been their preservation, when so many 
tnousand other titles have perished?—- 

JEHOVAH SHAMMAH ; (Jehovdiisihm ; or, the re- 
sidmoe of Jehovah a name given by Ezekiel to a ftiturc 
holy city, which he describes in the dose of his prophecy, 
chap. 48: 35, margin.— Cdmst. 

JEHOVAH (Jthovehfmrnghlmavm 

Jer.^^ 33: 16, 

ness } in tha second^ passa^ we twliiid, ** '^is is the name 
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vrherewith she {Jerusalem] shall be called, the Lord our 
righteousness.” Now the Impropriety of calling a female, 
;she, by the name of the Lord, masculine, is apparent ; and 
the words **18 the name” are supplied by our translators ; bnl 
the word ^^name” is ki the original in the former passage j 
where the words are, ” and this his name is, which they 
shall call him, Jehovah onr righteoasness but in the lat- 
ter passa^ the words are,, literally, ” and this is he thc^ 
shall callier, Jehovah our righteousness.” — Calmet. 

JEHOZADAK; son and successor of Seraiah, high- 
priest of the Jews, (1 Chron. 6: 14, 15. Ezra 3: 2.) though 
It does not appear that he ever exercised the sacred func- 
tions. — Calmet. 

JEHU, the son of Jehoshaphat, and grandson of Nim- 
shi, captain of the troops of Joram, the lang of Israel, was 
appointed by G-od to reign over Israel, and to avenge the 
sms committed by the house of Aliab, 1 Kings 19; 16. 
His history may be found m full in the books of Kings. 

Yet, though Jehu had been the instrument in the hand 
of God for taking vengeance on the profane house of 
Ahab, we find him accused in Scripture of not entirely 
forsaking the sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who 
made Israel to sin in worshipping the golden calves, 2 
Kings 10: 29, 31. It appears also that, in executing the 
divine indignation on the wicked house of Ahab, he was 
actuated more by the spirit of ambition and animosity 
than the fear of God, or a regard to the purity of his wor- 
ship. And thus it is that Gcil, in the course of his provi- 
dence, makes use of tyrants and wicked men, as his in- 
struments to execute his righteous judgments in the earth. 
After a reign of eight-and-twenty years over Israel, Jehu 
died, and was succeeded by his son, Jehoahaz ; but his 
reign was embittered by the war which Hazael, king of 
Syria, long waged against him, 2 Kings 10: 32 — 36. His 
four descendants who succeeded him in the throne were 
Jehoahaz, Joash, Jelroboam II., and Zechanah. 

2. Jehu, the prophet, son of Hanani, was sent by Gc^ 
to Baasha, king of Israel, to predict punishment for his 
misdeeds, 1 Kings 16: 1, 4. The Vulgate adds that Baa- 
sha, incensed at this message, put Jehu to death ; but the 
Hebrew says, “ Jehu having declared to Baasha what the 
Lord had pronounced against him, and that the Lord 
would treat his house as he had treated the house of Jero- 
boam ; for this he slew him leaving it doubtful whether 
Baasha slew Jehu, or the Lord slew Baasha. What renders 
the latter more credible, is, that about thirty years after the 
death of Baasha, we find Jehu, son of Hanani, again sent by 
God to Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 2 Chron. 19: 1, &c. 
Some tliink there were two persons named Jehu, sons of Ha- 
nani ; but Cadmet is of opinion that in the passage above 
quoted, the death of Baasha, nut that of Jehu, Is intimated. 

It is said in chap. 20: 31, that the rest of the acts 
of Jehoshaphat first and last, are written in the book of 
Jehu, son of Hanani, who is mentioned in the book of the 
Kings of Israel ; whence it appears that the prophets em- 
ployed themselves in recording the transactions of their 
times, and that what Jehu had writieu of this kind, was 
thought worthy to be inserted in the memoirs, in which 
the several events in every prince’s reign were registered. 
— Wats 0 H; Calmet. 

JENNINGS, (David, D. D.,) a learned dissenting divine, 
was the son of an ejected minister, and born at Kibworlh, 
in Leicestershire, in 1691. He was respectably educated 
in London ; and, in 1714, entered on the sacred mimstry. 
Afler some time he succeeded to the pastoral ofiice in the 
Independent congregation, meeting in Old Gravel lane, 
Wapping, la 1743, he became a trustee of the charities 
of Mr. William Cowaxd, and one of his lecturers at Little 
Et. Helen’s, and in. the Jtcdlowing year theological tutor at 
4he academy founded ^ that gentleman. He now pub- 
lished several works of merit for the use of the students, 
paniculaiiy an Intioduction to the Use of the Globes 
Orrery, and the Application of Astroaofay to 
Chronology/’ dec. octavo, 1747; An Appeal to Eeason 
and Common Sense forthe Truth of the Holy Scriptures 

An Introduction to the Knowledge of Medals,” octavo ; 
and A Tieatise on Jewish Antiquities, with a I^ssertation 
<»i the Hebrew Language,” two volumes, octavo, which has 
been deservedly esteemed, Und still maintaitis its reputation 
as one of the best works in our language on the snbj^ 


Dr. Jennings died on the 16ih of September, 1762. Be- 
sides the pieces already mentioned, he was the author of 

Sermons to Young Persons,” 1743, and a number of 
single sermons on particular occasions, especially one 
“ On Preaching Christ,” which has been often reprinted. 
—Jonei' Chris. Biog, 

JENYNS, (SoAME, Esq.,) a celebrated English writer, 
was born in London, in 1704. He was the only son of 
Sir Roger Jenyns, of Bottishain. At St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, his genius appeared in juvenile essays and 
poetical effusions, many of which were published in Dods- 
ley’s collection. He was elected member of parliament 
for Cambridge in 1741, and, being repeatedly re-elected, 
continued to sit in parliament till 1780. In 1775, he was 
appointed one of the lords of trade, which post he held till 
the board was abolished, m 1780. 

For a considerable part of his life Mr. Jenyns was an 
avowed infidel, and is said to have sal down to read the 
Scriptures with a view to expose their spurious claims ; 
but in the course of examination his mind was so over- 
powered with the evidence of their divine origin and au- 
thority, that he published the result in a small volume, 
entitled, A View of the Internal Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Religion,” London, 1776 ; a book which has been 
extensively read, and which has produced no little contro- 
versy. Mr. Jenyn’s works were collected and published 
in four volumes, octavo, London, 1790, with a Memoir of 
the author prefixed. He died at London, the I8th of De- 
cember, 1787. 

The inlelleclual powers of Mr. Jenyns were of a supe- 
rior order ; and Mr. Burke pronounced his style to be that 
of the purest English, the simplest, and most aboriginal 
language, the least tinctured with foreign impregnation. 
Ltfe by Cohy mtJixtA to hts WorliS. — Jonn^ Chris. Biog. 

JEPHTHAH, one of the judges of Israel, was the son 
of Gilead bv a rx)ncubinc, Jiidg. 11: 1, 2. Though early 
rejected by his brethren, he was subsequently called by 
the people to lead them in battle against the Ammonites, 
who had invaded Israel. At this time the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon him, and he made his celebrated vow to 
the Lord, that if he delivered the Ammonites into his hand, 
whatever came forth out of the doors of his house to meet 
him when he returned should be the Lord’s ; it is also 
added in our Euglish version, and I will offer it up for a 
burnt-offering,” Jiidg. U: 33. The battle terminated aus- 
piciously for Jephthah ; the Ainnionilcs were defeated, 
and the Israelites ravaged their country. But on return- 
ing towards his own house, his daughter, an only child, 
came out to meet her father with timbrels and dances, ac- 
companied by a chorus of virgins, to celebrate his victory. 
On seeing her, Jephthah rent his clothes, and said, “ Alas, 
my daughter ! thou hast brought me very low ; for I have 
opened my mouth to the Lord, and cannot go back,” 
Judg. 11; 34—39. 

2. Jephthah’s Vow. It is scarcely necessarj^ to mention, 
that almost from the days of Jephthah to the present time, 
it has been a subject of warm contest among the critics 
and commentators, whetber the judge of Israel really sa- 
crificed his daughter, or only devoted lier to a state of ce- 
libacy, Among those who contend for the former opinion, 
may be particularly mentioned the very learned professor 
Michaelis, who insists most peremptorily that the words, 
” did with her as he had vowed,” cannot mean any tiling 
else but that her father put her to death, and burnt her 
body as a burnt-offering. Onuhis point, however, the 
following remarks of Dr. Hales are of ^at wnght 
When Jephthah went forth to battle against the Ammo- 
nites, »he vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said, if thou 
wilt surely give the children of Ammon into my hand, 
then it shall be, that whatsoever cometh out of the doors 
of my house to meet me, when I return in peace from the 
children of Ammon, shall either be the Lord’s, or I will 
offer it up for a burnt-offering,” Judg. 11: SO, 31. Ac- 
TOrding to this rendenng of the conjunctions, (raitw,) in the 
Iwt clause, or, (which is justified by the Hebrew 
idtom, the paucity of connecting particles in that language 
making it necessary that this conjunction should often be 
understood disjanctively,) the vow consisted of two parts : 
1. That what parson soever met him should be the Lord s, 
or be dedicated tohis service. 2. That what beast soever 
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met bim^ if <^leaii, shoi^ild bo offered up for a bamtoffer- crifice ^ aiid Ujiat Jeabthab oottld not evea bave deTi^4 
ing unto tbe I^ird. Ibis rendering, and this inteipreta- his daughter to cetibai^ against her will, is eirident 
tion, is warrant^ by the Leritical law about rows. The the history, and from the high estimation in which she 


neder^ or vm, in g«seral; included either persons, beasts, was always held by the daughters of Israel^ for her filial 
or things, dedicated to the 1/ord for pious uses ; which, if duty, and her hapless fate, which they celebrated by a 


it was a simple row, was redeemable at certain prices, if regular anniversary commemoration four days in the year, 
the person repented of his vow, and wished to commute it ludg. 11: 40. We may, however, remark, that, if it could 


for money, according to the age and sex of the person^ 
Lev. 27: 1—8. This was a wise regulation to remedy rash 
vows. But if the vow was accompanied with de- 

votementf it was irredeemable, as in the following cases : 

Notwithstanding, no devotement which a matt shall 
devote unto the Lor^ [either] of man, or of beast, or of 
land of his own property, shall be sold or redeemed. 
Every thing devoted is most holy unto the Lord,” Lev. 
27: 28, Here the three vaus in the original should neces- 
sarily be rendered disjunctively, ary as the last actually is 
in our public translation, because there are three distinct 
subjects of devotement, to be applied to distinct uses ; the 
Tnan, to be dedicated to the service of the Lord, as Samu- 
el by his mother, Hannah; (1 Sam. 1: 11.) the cattle, if 
clean, such as oxen, sheep, goats, turtle-doves, or pigeons, 
to be sacrificed ; and if unclean, as camels, horses, asses, 
to be employed for carrying burdens in the service of the 
tabernacle or temple ; and the /andu, to be sacred proper- 
ty. This law, therefore, expressly applied, in its first 
branch, to Jepbthah’s case, who had devoted his daughter 
to the Lord, or opened his mouth unto the Lord, and there- 
fore could not go back ; as he declared in his grief at see- 
ing his daughter, and his only child, coming to meet 
him with timbrels and dances. She was, therefore, 
necessarily devoted, but wHh her own consent, to perpetu- 
al virginity, in the service of the tabernacle, Judg. 11; 36, 
37. And such service was customary ; for in the division 
of the spoils taken in the first Midianite war, of the whole 


be clearly established that |e]^tbah actually immolated 
his daughter, there is not the least evidence that his con- 
duct was sanctioned by God. Jephthah was manifestly 
like Samson, an instrument of God’s power, rather than 
an example of his grace. — Wdtwn; Cornet ; Jones, 

JERAHMEEL ; a district in the south of Judah, pos- 
sessed by the descendants of Jerahtneel, son of Hezron, 1 
Sam. 27: 10. 30: 29. David told Achish that heinva^d 
the country of Jerahmeel, while he was ravaging the ter- 
ritories of the Amalekites, Geshurites, and Jezrites.-^ 
Ctdmet. 

JEREMIAH. This amiable, but afflicted prophet, 
was of the sacerdotal race. Amxthoth, his native place, 
was only three miles north of Jerusalem. Some have 
supposed lus father to have been that Hilkiah the high- 
priest, ^ whom the book of the law was found in the 
temple inxhe reign of Josiah ; but for this there is no oth- 
er ground than his having borne the same name. 

Jeremiah appears to have been very young w^hen be 
was called to the exercise of the prophetical office, from 
which be modestly endeavored to excuse himself by plead- 
ing his youth and incapacity ; but being overruled the 
divine authority, he set himself to discharge the duties of 
his function with unremitted diligence and fidelity during 
a period of at least forty-two years, reckoned from the thir- 
teenth year of Josiah’s reign. In the course of his minis- 
try he met with great difficulties and opposition from his 


countrymen of all degrees, whose persecution and ill 
numbefof captive virgins, the Lord’s tribute was thirty- usage sometimes wrought so far upon his mind, as tc 
two persons/’ Num. 31: 35 — 40. This instance appears draw from him expressions, in the bitterness of his sonl^ 
to be decisive of the nature of her devotement. Her fa- which many have thought bard to reconcile with his re- 


ther’s extreme grief on this occa.sion, and her requisition 
of a respite of two months to bewail her virginity, are 
both perfectly natural ; having no other issue, he could 
only look forward to the extinction of his name or family ; 
and a state of celibacy, which is reproachful among wo- 
men every where, was peculiarly so among the Israelites ; 
and was therefore no ordinary sacrifice on her part, who, 


ligious principles ; but which, when dtily considered, may 
be found to demand our pity for his unremitted suffer- 
ings, rather than our censure for any want of piety and 
reverence towards, God. He Was, in truth, a man of* un- 
blemished piety and conscientious integrity; a warm 
lover (d his country, whose misery he pathetically de- 
plores ; and so affectionately attached to his countrymen, 


though she generously gave up, could not but regret the notwithstanding their injurious treatment of him, that he 
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loss of becoming mother m Israel.” “And he did 
with her according to his vow which he had vowed, and 
she knew no man,” or remained a virgin all her life, 
Judg. 11: 34^49. 

Dr. Hales adds, “ The other case of devotement, (Lev. 
27: 27.) is utterly irrelative to Jephthah’s vow, which did 
not regard a forei^ enemy, or a domestic transgressor, 
devoted to destruction, but, on the contrary, was avow of 
thanksgiving, and therefore properly came under the for- 
mer case. And that Jephthah could not possibly have sa- 
crificed his daughter, according to the vulgar opinion, 


chose rather to abide with them, and undergo all hard- 
ships in their company, than separately to enjoy a state 
of ease and plenty, w^hich the favor of the king of Baby- 
lon would have secured to him. At length, afler the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, being carried with the remnant of 
the Jews into Egypt, whither upon the murder of Geda- 
liah, whom the Chaldeans had left governor in Judea, 
they had resolved to retire, though contrary to his advice, 
he there continued warmly to remonstrate against their 
idolatrous practices, foretelling the consequences that 
would inevitably follow. But his freedom and zeal are 


founded on incorrect translation, may appear from the said to have cost him his life ; for the Jews at Tahpan 

following considerations 1, The sacrifice of children to hes, according to tradition, took such offence at him that 

Moloch was an abomination to the Lord, of which, in they stoned him to death. Their wickedness, however, 
numberless passages, he expresses his detestation ; and did not long pass without its reward ; for, in a few years 
It was prohibited by an express Taw, under pain of death, after, they were miserably destroyed by the Babylonian 
of Crod’s sanctuary, and a profanation armies which invaded Egypt, according to the prephet’s 
of his holy name "Lev. 20; 2, 3. Such a sacrifice, there- prediction, Jer. 44: 27, 28, 

tote, unto the Lord himallf, must be a still higher abomi- 2, The idolatrous apostasy, and other criminal enor- 
n^ion. Aim there is no precedent of any such under the mities of the people of Judah, and the severe judgments 
w case of Isaac, before which God was prepared to inflict upon liieni, but not 

not sacrificed ; and without a distant prospect of future restoration andde- 
® Abraham’s faith. 3. liverance, are the princ^l salqect mntlers of the prophe- 

authority, could put an of- cies of Jeremiah ; exce^g only the forty-fifth chapter, 

innocent, child to death, upon any which relates personally to Baruch, and the six suecced- 
^cemnt, without the sentence of the magistrates. fDeuc. inc^ ehftnfm. whtrh n»smt»ct the fortunes of some narticu- 


hisgon or daughter, his man or maid servant, who are 
Hebrefirs, the devotement would be void ; because no man 
can devote i^at is not bis own, or of whose life he has 
not the nhiotefe dispoeal-” ^ 

Tlbeie argma«|if#i^fkar to be deciskre agif»inst the sa- 


well conjectured from certain Internal marks and circum- 
stances, there appears much disorder in the arrangement, 
not easy to be accounted for on aior princtole of regfllitf’ 
design, but w^ably the tesuit of- time aemdent or <a»eri 
which has mstutbed the original order* The best arrange 
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to he wtchrdiAg to tbc liat witti at! its courts, its roofs c^^cedar and of gold, lerdW 

wuH^ *r«. subjoined j diedi^rent reigns in which the to the earth, or committed to the flames j the sacred vei* 
iJhi^edies were delivered were most probably as follows : sels, the, ark of the covenant itself, with the cherobhui 


lijiwst twelve chapters seem to contain all the pro^e- 
ci^^nVered in the reign of the good king Josiah, Dur- 
" lag .short teign of ShaJlnm, or Jehoahna:, his second 
, SOB, 'mid succeeded him, Jeremiah does not appear to 
; have had any revelation. Jehoiakim,. the eldest son of 
Josiah, succeeded'. The prophecies of this reign are con- 
tinned cm from the thirteenth to the twentieth chapter in- 
clusively t to which we most add the twenty-second, 
twenty-third, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, thirty-fifth, and 
thbriy-sixth chapters, together with the forty-fifth, forty- 
sixth, forty-seventh, and most probably the forty-eighth, 
and as far as the thirty-fourth verse of the forty-ninth 
chapter. Jeconiah, the son of Jehoiakim, succeeded. We 
read of no prophecy that Jeremiah actually delivered in 
this king’s rei^ ; but the fate of Jeconiah, his being car- 
, ried into captivity, and continuing an exile till the time 
of his death, were foretold early in his father’s reign, as 
may be particularly seen in the twenty-second chapter. 
The last king of Judah was Zedekiah, the youngest son 
/ of Josiah. The prophecies delivered in his reign are con- 
tain^ in the twenty^first and twenty-fourth chapters, the 
, twenty-seventh to the thirty-fourth, and the thirty-seventh 
10 thfe thitiy-ttinih inclusively, together with the last .six 
ver^s^of the forty -ninth chapter, end the fiftieth and fifty- 
first Staplers, concerning the fall of Babylon. The siege 
. of Jerusalem, ip the reign of Zedekiah, and the capture 
of the city, are circumstantially related in the fifty-second 
chapter; and a particular account of the subsequent 
transactions i.s given in tjiie fortieth to the forty-fourth 
jnclusively. The arrangement of the chapters, alluded 
to above, is here subjoined : l-— 20, 22, 2.3, 25, 2f), 35, 36, 
45, 24, 29, 31, 27, 28, 21, 34, 37, 32, 33, 38, 39, from the 
^ fifteenth to the eighteenth verse, 39, from the first u* the 
, fourteenth verse, 40 — 44, 46, and so on. ' 

3. The prophecies of Jeremiah, of which the circum- 
stantial accomplishment isoftep specified in the Old and 
New Testament, are of a very distinguished and illustri- 
ofiactiaracter. Htrlbretoid the fate ol Zedekiah, (Jer. 34: 
2-^5; 2 Chroa. 36; n--21. 2 Kings 25; 5. .Ter. 52: 11.) 
tub Babylonish captivity, the precise time of its duration, 
and the return of the Jew^s. He describes the destruction 
of Babylon, and the downfall of many nations, Jer. 25: 
12. 9: 26. 25: 19—25. 42: 10--18. 46., and the follow- 
ing chapters, '4n predictions, of wdiich the gradual and 
succcsBsive com^lqUun kept up the confidence of the Jeivs 
for the accomplishment of those prophecies, which he de- 

, Uvemd relative to |be Messiah and his period, Jer. 23; 5, 
6. 30: 9. 31; 15. 32: 14—18. 33: 9—26. He foreshow'- 
ed the miraculous conception of Christ, (Jer. 31. 22.) the 
virtue of his atonement, the spiritual character of his cove- 
nant, and the inward efficacy of his law's, Jer. 31; 31 — 36. 
33: 8. The reputation of Jeremiah had spread among 
foreign nations, and his prophecies were deservedly cele- 
brated in other countries. Many heathen writers also 
have undesignedly borne testimony to the truth and ac- 
curacy of his prophetic and historical descriptions. 

4. As to the style of Jeremiah, says bishop Lowth, this 
prophet is by no means wanting cither in elegance or sub- 
Hraity, although, gen'emlly spiking, inferior to Isaiah in 
both. His thoughts, indeed^ are somewhat less elevated, 


pillaged by profane hands. What were the feelings of a 
patriotic and religious Jew at this tremendous crisis, h^ 
has left on record in his bnrivalled elegies. Never did 
city suffer a more miserable fate, never was ruined city 
lamented in language so exquisitely pathetic. Jesusa- 
’eoi is, as it were, personified, and bewailed writh the pas- 
sionate sorrow of private and domestic attachment ; w'hile 
the more general pictures of the famine, the common mi- 
sery of every rank, and age, and sex, all the desolation, 
the carnage, the violation, the dragging aw ay into captivi- 
ty, the remembrance of former glories, of the gorgeous 
ceremonies and the glad festivals, the awful sense of the 
divine wrath heightening the present calamities, are suc- 
cessively drawn with all the life and reality of an ey«i' 
witness. They combine the truth of history with the 
deepest pathos of poetry. (See Lamentations.) — Watsm* 

JERICHO was a city of Benjamin, about twenty miles 
north-east from Jerusalem, and six from the Jordan, Joshf 
18: 21. Moses calls it the city of palm-trees, Bcut. 34: 3, 
Josqdms says, that in the territory of thi.s city were not' 
only many palm-trees, but also the balsam-tree. (See 
Balsam Tree.) The valley of Jericho was watered by a 
rivulet which had been formerly salt and bitter, but waa 
sweetened by the prophet Elisha, 2 Kings 2; 19. Jericho 
w'as the first city in Canaan taken by Joshua, 2; 1,2, &c. 
It being devoted by God, they set fire to the city, and con- 
secrated all the gold, silver, and brass. Then Joshua 
said, Cursed be the man before the Lord who shall re- 
build Jericho.” About five hundred and thirty years af- 
ter this, Hiel, of Bethel, undertook to rebuild it ; but he 
lost his elde.st son, Abirain, at laying the foundations, and 
his youngest son, Segub, when he hung up the gates. 

However, we are not to imagine that there w‘as no city 
of Jericho till the time of Hiel. There wa.s a city of palm- 
trees, probably the same as Jericho, under the judges, 
Judges 3: 13. David’s ambassadors, who had been in- 
sulted by^ the Ammonites, resided at Jericho till their 
beanfll were grown, 2 Sam. 10; 4. There w^as, therefore, 
a city of Jericho w’hich stood in the neighborhood of the 
original Jericho. These tw'o places are distinguished by 
Jo.sephus. After Hiel of Bethel had rebuilt old Jericho, 
no one scrupled to dwell there. In the days of Christ it 
w'os the second city in Judea. If hnd a circus and an 
amphitheatre, and in the beautiful palace he bad here erect- 
ed Ilerod died. Our Savior also wrought n.iiadcs at Je- 
richo. 

The modern village of Jericho is descrilied by Mr. 
Buckingham as a settlement of about fifty dwellings, all 
very mean in ^heir appearance, and fenced in front with 
lliomy bushes, while a barrier of the same kind, the roost 
effectual that could be raised n gainst mounted Arabs, en- 
circles the town. A fine brook floivs by it, w'hichem^i^ 
iiself into the Jordan ; the nearest point of that river^s 
about three miles distant. The grounds in the immediate 
vicinity of the village, being fertilized by this stream, 
bear crops of dourra, Indian com, rice, and onions. The 
population is entirely Mahometan, and is governed by n 
.sheik ; their habits are those of Bedouins, and robbeiy - 
and plunder form their chief and most gainful occupa- 
tion. 

According to Pococke, the mountains around this place 
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and be is commoik]^ n^ore large and diffuse in his sentem . „ 

ces’j hut the reason xaay that he is mostly are the highest in all Judea; and he is probably correct : 

taken upfcwith tjiie ^nfter nassums of grief and pity, for they form part of a chain extending from Scythopolis in- 
, the expression Of he has"t peculiar talent. This is to Idumea. The hills nearest to Jerusalem consist, ac- 
most evident in tlnii%pneBtatioti9, where 4hose passions cording to Hasselquist, of a wy hard limestone • and 
altogether predomm«l% but it is often visible also in his different sorts of plants are ftmnd on them,' in particular 
^ i^tjfmecies, in the fi>rra«ripurt of the book more especially, the myrtle, the carob-tree, and the turpentine-tree- but 
- ^leh is principally poetical ; the middle parts are chiefly ftirther towards Jericho they are bare and barren, the 'hard 
his^cal j but the te pan, consisting of six chmfit^ is limestone giving way to a looser kind, sometimes white 
coBlrfBs seT«« wi* Meijacent layers of a red- 

" **°***‘ A«*«f ito a|fHa*JC««OTS MoD«, Knew pmm mkaettm. The vales 

* \A J 1 * L ^ tflould, which would amply reward the 


that 'had toe to 


^ to totote savage than the present aspect 
end gloomy solitudes, ihreogh which rens 
' n laid thf 4ce»e at »h« esgoisito 
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parable, the good Sataarhatt j aniS lirom that time to the 
preseat, il has beea the hauiit of the must desperate ban- 
ditti, being one of the most dangerous in Palestine. Some- 
times the track leads along the edges of cliffs and preci- 
pices, which threaten desirucfion on the slightest false 
step I at Either tunes it ^^dnds through craggy pa&ses, over- 
shadowed by projecting or perpendicular rocks. At one 

E lace the road has been cut through the very apex of a 
lU, the rocks overhanging il, on cither side. Here, in 
1820, an Engltsh traveller, 8ir Frederic PFenttiker, was 
altackofl by the Ara)),s witli fire-arms, who stripped him 
naked, and left him severely wounded “ It was past 
mid-day, and burning hot,” says Sir P'rederic ; I bled 
profusely j atnl two vultures, whose business it is to con- 
sume corpses, were hovering over me. I should scarcely 
have had siren glh to resist, had they chosen to attack me.b 
Here, pillage, wounds, and death would be accompanied 
with double terror, from the frightful aspect of every thing 
around. Here the unfeeling act of passing by a fellow- 
creature in distress, as the priest and Levite are said to 
have done, strikes one with horror, as an act nlniosi more 
than inhuman. And here, too, the compassion of the 
good Samaritan is doubly virtuous, from the purity of the 
motive which must have led to it, in a spotw^hcre no eyes 
were fixed on him to dra\v forth the pexfornmnee of any 
duty, and from the bravery which was neces.sary to admit 
oi'a man’s exposing himself, by such delay, to the risk of 
a similar fate to that from which he was' endeavoring to 
rescue Ins fellowf-crcature. — Trn/sw/ ; Colnift. 

JEROBOAM, the son of Nebat, was born at Zereda, in 
the tribe of Ephraim, I Kings 11: 20, He is .Migmatizcd 
in 8(*ripiure, as “he wdi(» made Israel to sin,” by institut- 
ing the idolatrous worship of the golden calves at Brin 
and Bethel, J Kings 12; 20 — 2>3, He seems to liavo been 
a bold, unprincipled, and enterprising man, with much of 
the address of a deej) politician about him ; cpraliiies 
which jirohably yKunted him out 'to king Solomon as a 
proper penson to be intrusted with th<* obnoxious com- 
inission of levying certain taxes throughout the tribtvs of 
Ephiaim and Manasseh, 1 Kings 11; 34— .311. Whether it 
were that tlie promisfisS made by Ahijah prompted Jero- 
boiim to aim at taking their accomplishment into his own 
hands, and, with a view to thal, began to solicit the sub- 
jects ot Solomon lo revolt ; or vvhetlier the bare jnfonna- 
iin?i of wlial hud passed between the prophet and Jerobo- 
am, excited his fear arid jealousy, it appears evident that 
the ai*(‘d moiViirch took the alarm, and attempted to ap- 
pu-liend Jeroboam, who, gelling notice of what was in- 
tended him, made a precipitate retreat into Egypt, where 
lu' icminned till f]if» death of Solomon. He then return- 
ed. und found that Rehoboain, who had siicceodcd his fa- 
ther Sfdomoii 111 the throne of David, had already excited 
the disgust of ten ot the tribes by some arbitrary proceed- 
ings, 11 ) consequence of which they had withdrawn their 
ailegiunce from the new monarcji. These tribes no soon- 
er hourd of his n:t«rn than they invited him to appear 
union them in a. general assembly, in which they elected 
him \n be king over Isiuel. Jeroboam fixe<I bis rewdeiiee 
at Mns'hcm, and there fortifietl himself j he also rebuilt 
lh'imi‘1, ;i City beyond Jordan, putting it into a stale of 
d<*rcii( c. in (jrdcr to keep the tribes quiet which were on 
thui ‘'id.* Jordan, 1 Kings 12 1 — 25. 

Bui Teroltoam .soon forgot the duly which ho owed to 
(h>d, who had given him the kingdom ; and tlumght of 
nothing but how to maintain himself in the posses.sion of 
ir, though he discarded the worship of the true God. The 
first suggestion of his unbelieving heart was, that if the 
tnbi's oyer whom he reigned were to go up to Jerusalem 
lo sacrilicc and keep the animal festivals, they would be 
under continual temptations to return to the house of Da- 
vid To counteract this, be caused two golden calves to 
be math' as objeet.s of religious worship, one of which he 
placed at Dan, and the other at Bethel, the two extremi' 
ties of his dominions , and caused a proclamation tt^be 
made throughout all hb territories, that tn future none of 
his subjects should go up to Jerusalem to worship ; and, 
directing them to the two calves which had been recnutly 
erected, he cried out, “Behold thy gods, O Israel, ‘which 
brought thee up out of Egypt f ^ He also railed idolatrous 
temples lo be built; gtUd j^iest^to be ordained of the low- 


est of the people, who were nether <jif the of A'aroii 
nor of the tnbe of Levi, X Kings 12; 26—33- Notwith- 
standing the manifest indication of the displeasure of 
Heaven, (1 Kings IS; 1—10.) it fhiled of recovering hro* 
boam from his impious procedure- Kfe continued to en- 
courage his subjects in idolatry, by ajspomiing priests of 
the high places, and engaging them in Such worship as 
wa.s contrary to the divine law. This was the sin of Je- 
roboam^s family, and it was the cause of its utter extir- 
mtion. After a reign of two-aiid-twenty years, Jeroboam 
died, and Nadab, his son, succeeded for a moment lo tlwj 
crown, 1 Kings 13: 33, 34. 14: 1—20. 

2. Jekoboam, the second of that name, was the son 
of Jehoasb, king of Israel. He succeeded to his father’s 
royal dignity, A, M. 3179, and reigned foriy-one years. 
Though inu^ addicted to the idolatrous practices of the 
son of Nebat, yet the Lord was pleased so far lo prosper 
his reign, that by his moans, according to the predictions 
of the prophet Jonah, the kingdom of the ten trities wan 
restored from a state of great decay, into which it had ^1- 
len, and was even raised to a pitch of extraordinary splen- 
dor. The prophets Amos and Hosea, as well as Jonah, 
lived during this reign.'— JVofson, 

JEROME, one of the most learned and productive 
authors of the early Latin church, wa.s born about 331, in 
Dalmatia, of wealthy parents, ediica^d with care , ip lite- 
rary studies, and made familiar u^ith the Romah and 
Greek classics, under the gi'ammarian Donatus, at Rome. 
He did not escape the contarmnating licentiousness of the 
capital, but his feeling.s were excited by the catacombs 
and tombs of the martyrs, and becoming inclined towards 
the Chri.stian faith, be became acquainted with several of 
its preachers in Gaul, and on the Rhine, and u'as ba'ptized 
beiore his fortieth year at Rome. 

Having formed a high idea of the ascetic life, he retir- 
ed in 37 1 into the deaerts of Chalcis, wliece for four years 
he practised the severesit moriificatkmB, and applied him- 
V If to the mo.st labonoas studies. He now obtained or- 
dination as presbyter of -Antioc h ,• went .soon aJ’ter to en- 
joy the in.stnicUon of Gregory Naziabzen at Constantino- 
ple ; und at length proceeded to Rome, where his public 
exposition of the Scriptures procured him great favo^ 
especially among tlu' ladies; some of w^hom, matrons of 
rank in the fashionable world, togciher with their ilaiigh- 
ters, complied with his exhortations, and bettaipc iitiits. 
Marcella and Paula are celebrated for lhe,epis;ll)e$ which 
he wrote to them; and the latter accompainied him b.> Pa- 
lestine in 386, wliere he founded a convent at Bethfehem, 
with her funds, and in her society, and where he died in 
A D. 420. 

His biblical labors are highly valuable. His Latin ver- 
sion of the Old Testament from the original Hebrew is the 
foundation ot the V ulgatc, and his commentaries contain 
much useful matter. He was the only one of the fathers 
who seems to have thoroughly studied the Hebrew, which 
he did, wilh the a.ssistance of learned rabbin.sin Palestinc- 
H(* engaged much in controversy, on which occasions he 
frequently displayed great acerbity. He hud neither the 
philosophical genius nor the .scriptural views of lus ceje- 
brated contemporary Augustine ; but he possessed a more 
extensive knowledge of the languages, and a glowdng and 
lively imagination, ■which gave aitractioii.s to bis style, 
and rendered him the most distinguished writer of his 

JEROME, (of Prague,) the ^htated Jay-i«fcrnlafer, was 
born at Priigue, about the year 1370. little is extant 
relative, to ,tfe early part of his bt|i; ne was very ea- 
ger in the pursuit of kno'wledg«,.^di spent his youth m 

the universities of Prague, Pnrii^ feitlelbuTg, Cologne, 

and Oxford . At the latter university, he became aeqna mb 
ed witili the works of Wickliffe ; translated them into lus 
npliv^ language ; professed himself, q» his repini to 
Prague, lobe an ‘ open favorer of hlin^^niid attached hun* 
self Iff the refornitea in Bohemia, overVhom Hnss presid- 
ed- Before the council of Constance, Jerome was cited 
on the 17lh pf April, 1415, when Huss was confined at 
that pl|ie ^4 On his arrival, he found that be c^ould not 
ilbndet & i^slstanee to Etm, and therefore thought u 
prudent to r«itire j and on behali Husk, w-fpte 
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‘ who immeSiatety mole to the having Uie fonrilains of Gihon and Siloam, and the brook 

-0oa»cil hiia, and they directed him to send his Cedrori, at the foot of its walls •, and, besides these, there 

' pi$s<mcr to Constance. On Ms arrival at that place, he were the, waters of Ethan, which IMate had conveyed 

. was immediately btofnght before the council, accused of through aqueducts into the city. The ancient city of Je* 

te.attadhment to Brotestant principles, and vras remand* rusalcm or Jebus, which Bavid took from the Jchusites, 

«dfr6m ^ ossemhly into a dungeon. As he was there was not very large. It was seated u]K)n a inonmum 

; idtUttg/rummating on his approaching fate, he heard U .southward of the temple. The opposite tnoiuuam, snua- 

‘ , iroioa calling out m these words ; '^Fcar not, Jerome, to ted to the norfli, is Sion, where David built a now city, 

' . "die in the 'Cause of that truth which, during thy life, thou which he called the city of David, wherein was tlie loyal 
hASlt dejfehded." Xt was the voice of Madderwitz, who palace, and the temple of the Lord. The temple vns 
/'iai contributed to the comfort of Huss ; but, in conse- biuU upon mount Moriah, which was one of the btile bills 
quenee of it, Jerome was conveyed to a strong tourer, and belonging to mount Simi. 

exposed to tenure and want. Through the reigns of David and Rnlomon, Jerusalem 

This suffering brought on him a dangerous illness, and wras the metropolis of the whole Jewish Kingdom, and 
' attempts were then made to induce him to retract his continued to increase in wealth and splendor. It was re* 

, - principles j but ho remained immovable. Unhappily, sorted lo at the fe.slivals by the W'holc popnlnfion of the 

however, for Ms subsequent peace of mind, he w^as at country; and the power and commercial .spint ofSolo- 
kngth induced to retract, and acknowlt'dged the errors of mon, improving the advantages acquired by Ins father 
Wlekliffe and Huss ; as.sented to the condemnation of the David, centred m it rno.st of the oasreni trade, both by sro, 
Ititterj and declared himself a drm believer in the church through the ports of Elath and Ezmu-Geber, and ove r 
. ^ But the conscience of Jerome would not allows land, by the way of Tadnior or Palmyra. Or, at least, 

'<'i'‘.]hhu to suffer that retraction to remaui ; and he accord- though .Icrusalem might not have been made a dc^jol oi 

'' iwanted, and dendi^idcil a second trial. merchandise, the quantity of precious metals flowuig in- 

" if Accqgrdingly, in the month of May, 141b, Jerome w^as to it by dimt importation, and by duties irnprAcd on 
' /'agaiu ^called before the council, and charged with lus ad- gotxls passing to the pons of the JMcditcrraiHMti, and in 
*’ b^rence to' the errors .of Wickliffe ; his having had a pic- other directions, was imboiintled. Some idea of the }>rodi- 
trtreofhim itt Ms chamber ; his denial of transubstantia- gious wealth of Jerusalem .at thi''! time may he fonord, by 
tion ; with other matters of a similar dc.scription. On staling, that the quanuty of goldlefl by David tor ihc use 
these articles he answered with, equal spirit. Through of the temple niiuiUnted to iw-cntj^'fme million six huu- 
\ ' the whtdc oration he manifested an amazing strength of dred thousand pounds sterling, boides thu‘e milUou one 
“tn^mory. His voice was swi'ct, distinct, and full. Firm hundred and fifty thousand pounds m silver: and Sok). 
.\^id intrepid, ha before the couuml ; ctiilected in mon obtained three niilbou two hundred and foil} Ibon- 

'4ttinsclf, and not only despising, but seeming even desi- sand pounds in gold by one voyage to Ophir, while silver 
luus of death. was so abundant, ^Mhat it w'as not any thing an ounted 

" ’v , His speech did not, bo^*cycr, excite pity ; and he was dc- of,” These were ilio days of Jerus.alPii?s glory, Uiii ver- 
’ , ' , .llvered overdo the civil poi^er for, martyrdom. When .^ar- sal peace, unmensiireri wealth, the vri.sdom and ciemeiH v 
' ' . .'jWrttpdcd by blazing fagots, he cried out^ Oh, Lord God, of tlic prince, and the worship of the tiue God. marked 
, ; mercy upon tucJ” and a Uttle ailerwards, “Thou Jenujalem, above every city, cu 3 o^illg the presume and 

j’ikuiwest howl have loved thy truth*” With cheerful the especial favor of the Almighty. 

^ :icidi^i4cnauce he met' Ms fate; aUtl observing the exccu* But these days were not to last long; inicMinc divn^- 
, tloner about to sset 6re to the wood bchmd his back, he ions and foreign w’ans, wicked and tvrannicnl jinnces, niul 
, cried out j “ Briig thy torch hither ; perform thy office be- last of all, the crime most offensive to Hcav^tm. and tlic 
fore Jiiy face. 'Had I feared death, 1 might have avoided one least to be expected amongst so favored a people, led 
As the w'ootl began to blaze., he sang a hymn, which to a series of calamities, through llic long period of nine 

’ ; the violftiKse of the flames did not interrupt. hundred years, with w hich no other city or nation ran 

/ Jerome was, unquestionably, aii excellent man. His ftirninh a parallel. After thcMloath of Solomon, ten of the 
, ' Chriatiauity must have been sincere thus to have support- twelve tnbc'S revolted from his su< censor Rchoboam, and, 

'' €<1 him; and thu umfonn tenor of his aped and virtuou.s under JerolioaiT), the son of Nebot, established a s(‘parato 

life Cortoboraied the truth of that iqiinion. His temper kingrMm : so that Jcrusnlem, no longer the capita) of the 

was mM and affable, and the relations of life he support- w^de empire, and us temple frequented only by the 

, ikl with great piety and benevolence. He was a light .set tribes of Judah and Benjamin, must have experif liccd a 

' ';ibpon a,imi ; apd though for a few moments it was ob- mournful declension. Four years after thus, the city and 
, . 'lijjured and ffarkened, yet it again burst forth, and con- temple were taken and plundcrcil bv J^ln&hjik, king of 
i ' tinned tio', shine with splendor and advantage. Sec Life Egypt, 1 Kings 14; 2r>, 27. 2 Chruu 12-2 — 9. One hun- 
, ' '0f Jefm^ ; Lius of the Mefomms ; and a hater dre’d and forty-five years after, undev Anuiziab, they sus- 

h ' y from 'Pog^o fff Flormceio Leonard A ntin. Jones^ Chris, tamed the same fate from Joash, king of Israel, 2 Kings 
t Btog, — tutid/Bur^. " 14. 2 Chron. 25. One hundred and sixty yeai.v from 

JERUBBAAL. (Bee Gipeon.) this jieriod, the city w.aa again taken, by Ksarhaddon, 

J JEIIUBL a w’ildcrness west of the Dead sea, and king of Assyria ; and Mtmasseh, the king, carried a pi i- 
[ «omh of Judah, where Jehoshaphil obtained a great vie- .soner to Babylon, 2 Chron. 23. AVitbin ihc space of 

I , Mry over the Ammcmitefi, Bloabites, ^c. ft W'as called i*ixlv-six j^eans more, it was taken by rbaraoh-Nci ho, 

: valley of Berachah^ or blessing ; and lay between king of Kgj’pt, whom .Tosiah, king of Judah, had opjioseil 

' Engaddi and TekoalspSl -Ghrott. 20: 2th — Cahmt. in his expedition to Carchcrnish • and who, in con.sequence, 

I (tk$\.^de pf pme; corrupted in the w^as killed at the, battle of Megiddo, and Ms son Elinkim 

I ' . ;) the celebrated capi- placed oft the throne in hfa stead by Necho, w’ho changed 

' M of Pnlfesiine, l^e royal residence of Mel- Ms name to Jehoiakim, and imposed a heavy iribuic up- 

then the, Ji^ession of the Jebusites, and iilti- on Mm, having sent hi$ elder brother, Jehoabaz, wl»o luul 
the sacred of the Hebrews, situated on been proclaimotl king at JeftisaMm, n prisoner to K^ypi, 

^tindary line of thd tribes of Judah and Benjamin. where be died, 2 Kings 23. 2‘Ghron 35, 

: ' ^ cetltrc of the true worship, (Ps. Jenisalepi was three limes besieged and taken by Ne- 

; Jw: 4.) and Ih© where Ood did in a pecnliar manner buchadnOffiisar, king of Babylon, wimia a very lew yi'ars, 
aweii, flm in the tabernacle, (2 Sam. 6: 7, 12. 1 Ghron. 15: The first, in the reign of the last-mcnikmed king, Jelioin* 
' i:35! 2.) and afterwardfe in the tnmpK , kirn, who ^as sent a prisoner to Babylon, and the vessels 

iw 13*) so it is used figuratively to the of.4he temple transported to the same city, 2 Chron 35. 

oetetial society, to which all that believe, The second, in that of his son Jchoiachin ; when all ihr 
Jews and Gentiles, are come, and in which they are traa.sures of the paJaUe and the temple, and the rcwaimler 
Gal, 4: 56. Heb. 12: 22. Eev. 3: 12. 2, 16. ofBtC vessels eif the latter which had been hnlden or spar- 
s' wise .situated in a stimy and barren soil, and, /:«d in chpiure, w'ore carried away or dc.su.n ed, 

C abo^ sijEty fiiHongs'in Jengthk according to Strabov 'and X»c best of 4be inhabitants, w-ith tbr kmg. led mto 
!' , WeH wotted, <«.ptiV4tyiB^lCha^':?4. 2 0hrc>n 36. And the tlmd, m tlu; 
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reign of Zedekiah, the successor ol’Jehoiachin ; in whose 
ninth year the most furniKlable siege which this ill-iated 
city ever susJaiiieil, excejit tliat of Tilus, wasconirneaocd. 
It continued two years ; during a great part of which tJie 
inhabitants suffered aJI the hoirors of famine . when, on 
the ninth day of the ionith month, in the eleventh year 
of Zedeliiah, wdiich answers to July, in the year B. C. 588, 
the garrison, wnth the king, emleavored to make their 
cscai>c from the city, hut w-i'ic pursued and defeated by 
the Chaldeans in the plains of JiTieho; Zedekiah taken 
prisoner ; Ins sons killed hefore his fare at Kiblah, whi- 
ther he was taken to the king of Babylon ; and he him- 
r^elf, after ins eyes were j>nl out, was bound with fetters 
of brass, and earned juisoner lo Babylon, where he died: 
thus fulfilling the piojihecy of Ezekiel, wduch declared 
that he should be carried to Bah)dori, but should not see 
the place, Ihoiigh he slKmltl die there, Ezek 12 l‘E In the 
folloAvitig month, tlie Chaldean army, undei their general, 
Js'cbuzaradnn, eiiteied ihei ity, took away every thing that 
.was vnliiahle, ,*uid then burnt ami utterly destroj^ed it, 
wilh Its temple and walls, and left the whole razed to the 
ground. 'Plie entire }>o))ulation of llie city nndeounlr>, 
w nil the exception of a few luishandmen, were then earn- 
etl captive to Babydoii, 

I>uimg seventy veais, the city and temple lay in nuns 
when those Jews who eliose to take immediate advantage 
of the pioelamation of Cvrus. under the c<mduet of Zerub- 
babel, nMurned to Jeiusaleni, and began to build the tem- 
]ile , all the vessels of gold and silver belonging to w^hieb, 
that had been taken away by biebiichadnez/ai, being re- 
stored by Cyrus. Tbeir waak, however, did not procf‘ed 
far without opposition ; for in the reign of Cambyses, the 
sun of Cyrus, who in Scripture is called Ahasueius, the 
Samaritans presented a petition to that nmnarch to put a 
stop to the bmJdjiig, Ezra 4; tb Cambyses appears to 
have been too busily engaged m his Egyptian expedition 
to ]7ny any attention to this malicious lerfliest His succc.s- 
sor, Smerdis the IMngian, however, who in Scripture is 
called Arlaxerxes, to w'liom a similar petition W’as sent, 
rejiiesenting the Jews as a factious and dangerous pt*o- 
jilc, listened to it, and, in the true spirit of a usurper, 
issut‘il a decree putting a stop to the further building of 
the temple, fEzra 4: 7, )w'hKh. in consequence, tv- 
m.nm‘d in an unfinished state till the second year, aeeord- 
iiig to the Jewish, and third, aceording to the Babylonian 
■ind T‘crsian uccoiuit, of Darius H)^staspes, who is called 
simply Darius m Scripture To him also a represenlation 
hostile to the Jews was- made by their inveterate eneniies, 
the Samaritans; hut this noble prince refu.sed to listen to 
It, and luumg scaiched the folks of the kingdom, and 
found in tliepalaM- at Aehmetha the decree of Cyrus, i.ssu- 
ed a similar one, which reached Jerusalem m the subse- 
quent year, and even ordered these very Samaritans to 
assist the Jew's in their w'ork ; so that it W'a.s completed in 
till* sixth year of the same reign, Ezra 4: 24 5: fn J— 15. 
Bm tlic city and walls remained in a ruinous condition un- 
til the twentieth ) ear of Ariaxcrxes, the Artaxerxes Longi- 
iTianns of prolane history ; by whom Nehemiah wa.s .sent 
to .Icrnsaii-m, wnih a yiower granted to bun to rebuild 
Kicui Accoidingly, under the direction of this zealous 
scivant of God, the walls were speedily raised, but not 
without the ac(‘iistoiricd opyiosition oti the part of the Sa- 
mnntnns , \\]io despairing of the .sueeess of an application 
to the lonrt of Persia, openly attacked the Jews wilh 
aims But tlic building, notwithstanding, went steadily 
on ; tlic men A\<ukin:» with an implement of work m one 
linud. and u weapon of war in the other; and the w'all, 
with mcicdibie laboi, w’as finished in fifty-two days, in 
the yeai B. (y 445 ; after w'hich, the city itself w^'as gradu- 
ally rebuilt, Neh 2, 4, b. Fiom this time Jerusalem re- 
mained attached lo the I’ersian empire, but under the lo- 
cal jurisdiction of the high-priests, until the subversion of 
that empire by Alexander, fourteen years after. (See 
Alexander.) 

At the death of Alexander, and the partition of his em- 
pire by his generals, .Teriisalcm, wnth Judea, fell to the 
kings of Syria. But in the frequent w^ars which followed 
between the kings of Syria and those of Egypt, called by 
Daniel, the kings of the north and south , ", 'u-longed some- 
times lo one and sometimes to the other ; an unsettled and 


unhappy slate, highly favorable to disorder and corrup- 
tion ; the high-j>riesihood w^as openly sold to the highest 
bidder; and numbers ol the Jew's deserted their religion 
for the idcdalries of the Greeks. At length, in the year 
B. C. 170, Antioehus Epiphanes, king of Syria, enraged 
at hearing that the Jew's had rejoiced at a false report ol 
his death, plundered Jerusalem, and killed eighty thou- 
sand men. Not more than iw'o year.s afterw'ards, this 
cruel tyrant, who had seized every opportunity to exercise 
Ills barbarity on the Jew's, sent Apollonius w'lth an army 
to Jerusalem ; who pulled dow’ii the w'alls, grievously op- 
pressed tlie people, and built a citadel on a rock adjoining 
the temple, w'liich commanded that budding, and had the 
cUeet of completely overawing the seditious Having 
thus reduced thus unforlunate city into entire submission, 
and rendered resistance useless, the next step of Antio- 
chus was to abolish the Jewush leligion altogether, by 
publishing an edict which commanded all the jx*ople ot 
Ins dominions to conform to the religion of the Greeks: 
III consequence of w’hich, (lie service of the temple ceased, 
and a statue of Jupiti’r Olympus was set up on the altar. 
But this extremity of ignominy nnd oppression led, os 
might have been exjiected, to ifbellum , and those .lew’s 
w’ho still held their insulted religion in reverence, fled to 
the mountains, w ith JMaUalhias and Judas Maccabanis; 
the latter of whom, after tlie cleaJli of Mallatlnas, who, 
with his followers and sncee<sois, are kiiow’ti by the name 
oi BI area bees, waged successful w'ar with die Syria ns ; 
defeated Apollonius, Nicanor, and Eysias, generals of An- 
tioehus; obtnined possession of Jerusalem, purified the 
iciiqde, and restored tin* <;erMcc, alter three yc'urs’ defile- 
ment by the gentile iflolalnes (See An'CIocih s ) 

From this time, during several succeeding Blaecabopaii 
rulers, who ueie a! once higb-pncsls and sovereigns of 
the Jew’s, but w'llbuul the title of king, Jerusalem was 
able to pre^erve itself from Syrian violence. It was, 
howTvc’r, twice besieged, first by Antioebus Eupator, in 
the vear Ib^l, and aftenvards by Antioehus Sidetes, in the 
year B. C 131 But the Jews had caused them&elve.s lo 
be Miflieienily respected to obtain conditions of peace on 
both occasions, nnd to save their city ; (ill, at length, Hyr- 
enuns, in tlie year 130 B. C , shooif off the Syrian yoke, 
lUid reigned, after tins event, twenty-one years in inde- 
pendence and prosperity. His sueeessoi’, Judas, made an 
imiiortanl change iii the Jew'ish government, by taking 
the title of king, wlinb dignity was enjoyed by his suc- 
cessors forty-seven years , wIk'Ii a dispute having arisen 
betw'cen Hyreanus 11 . an<l his brother Aristobulus, and 
the latter having overcome the former, and made himself 
king, was, in his turn, conrpiered by tlic Boinans under 
Vompey, by whom the city and temple w'cre token, Aris- 
tohulus made prisoner, and Hyreanus created high-priest 
and piince of the Jew-s, but W'lthout the title of king. By 
this event Judea was reduced to the condition of a Eo- 
man province, in the year b3 B. C. Nor did Jerusalem 
Jong after enjoy the dignity of a metropolis, that honor 
being transferred to Ca*sarea. Julius Ca*sar, having de- 
feated Pompey, continued Hyreanus in the high-priest- 
hood, but bestow'cd the government ol Judea upon Anti- 
pater, an Idumcan liy^liirlh, but n Jewush proselyte, and 
falher of Herod tlie Gieal. For the siege and destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans, sec Jews. 

.leru.salem Jay m ruins alKiut forty-seven years, wdien 
tlie emperor -^luis Adrian began to build it anew, and 
erected a heathen temple, w'hich he dedicated lo Jupiter 
Capitolinns. (See JElta Cai’itolina.) In this state Je- 
rusalem continued, under the name of JElia, and inhabit- 
ed more by Christians and pagans than by Jew s, till the 
time of the emperor Constantine, styled the Great ; wdio, 
about the year 323, having made Christionity the religion 
of the empire, began b) improve it, adorned Jt wuth many 
new edifices and churches, and restored its ancient name. 
About thirty-five years afterwards, Julian, named the 
Apostate, not from any love he bore the Jew^s, but out ot 
hatred to the Christians, wlfbse faith he had abjurea, anj 
with the avow'ed design of defeating the prophecies, whir 
had declared that the temple should not be rebuilt, wro 
to the Jew's, inviting them to their city, and promising 
restore their temple and nation. He accordingly emp J 
ed great numbers of workmen to clear the foiuidati - > 
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bnl balls of fire burstinj^ from the earth, soon pul a stop 
to their pnxieedmg. This miraculous interposition of 
l^rovidence is attested by many credible witnesses and 
historians j and, m particular, by Ammianus Marcelhnus, 
a heathen, and friend of Julian ; Zernueh David, a Jew ; 
Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Ambrose Ruffinus, Theodoret, 
Sozomen, and Socrates, who wrote his account within 
fifty years after the transaction, and while many eye-wu- 
iiesscs of It were still living. So stubborn, indeed, is the 
proof of this miracle, that even Gibbon, who strives to in- 
validate it, IS obliged to acknowledge the general fact 
Jerusalem continued in nearly the same condition till 
the beginning of the seventh century, when it was taken 
and plundered by the celebrated Chosroes, king of Persia, 
by whom many thousands of the Christian inhabitants 
were killed, or sold for slave.s The Persians, however, 
did not hold it long, as they were soon after entirely de- 
feated by the emperor Heraelius, who rescued Jerusalem, 
and restored it, not to the unhappy Jews, who were for- 
bidden to come within three miles of it, hut to the Chris- 
tians A w'orse calamity was, howev(‘r, spe‘ediiy to be- 
fall tins ill-faled eity. The Mohammedan imposture 
arose about this time •, van d the fanatics who had adopted 
Its creed carried tlunr arms and Iheir religion with unpLe- 
ecdonted rapidity over the greater part of the East. The 
caliph Omar, the third from Moliainined, invested the city, 
vvhic,h, after once more suffering the horrors of a jiro- 
traeled siege, surrendered on terms of eapitulation in the 
year fiR7 ; and has ever since, with the exception of the 
short period that it was occupied by^ the crusaders, been 
trodden under foot by the followers of the false ]n<iphet 
2 The accounts of modern .rerusalem by tiavellers are 
very iinmeroiis. Mr Conder, in his “ Palestine,” has 
abridged them with judgment. Dr (darkc was fortunate 
in catching his first viciv of .Terusalcm under tiie illusion 
of a brilliant evening sunshine ; but bis <lesenptiort is 
decidedly overcharged. Mr. Buckingham, Mr Brown, 
Mr .lolliffe, Sir F. Henniker, and almost every other 
inotlern traveller, confirm the darker repres<*nlation of 
Chateaubriand and Dr. Hicbardson 

'Phe following is a very’ spirited sketch of modem Je- 
rusalem, from the pen of .Mr Buckingham 

“ Reposing beneath the .shade of an olive-tree ujvni the 
lirow of this hill, (the mount of Olives,') we enioyed from 
beiire a fine prospect of Jerusalem on the opposite one. 
T)iisA-itv occupies an irregular square, of about two miles 
and a half in circumference Tl.s shortest apparent sid*', 
is that which faces the east, and in this is the supposed 
•rite of the ancient leiTi])le. no\v closed U]s and the small 
protecting stone on which Mohammed is to sit when the 
world is to be assembled to judgment in the vale below. 
The southern side is exceedingly irregular, takinir quite a 
*/i':/ag direction ; the south-west extreme being terrnma- 
t'sl by the mosque built over the supposed sepulchre of 
David, on the summit of mount Zion The form and 
evict (lirecium of the we.stern and southern walls are not 
distinctly seen from hence; but everv part of this appears 
1" be a modern work, and executed at the same time 
'Phe walls are flanked at irregular distances bv square 
towers, and liave battlements running all around on llioir 
summits, with loop-hole': for arrows or musiptetrv dose to 
ihc lop. The w’alls appear to he about fifty feet m hT*ight, 
bat are not surrounded bv a ditch The northern wall 
runs over slightly declining ground ; the eastern Iwow 
runs straight along the brow of mount Moriah, with the 
di’cp valley of Jedioshnpbat below ; the southern wall 
runs over the summit of the hill assumed ns mount Zion, 
With the vale of Hinnom nt its feet ; and the Ave.stern 
wall runs along on more level ground, near the summit 
of the high and stony mountains over ivhich we had first 
appioaehed the town. As the eily is thus seated on the 
brow of one large hill, divided by name into sf?veral 
*^tnaller hills, and the whole of these slope gently tlown 
towards the east ; this view, from the mount of Olives, a 
position of greater height than that on which the highest 
part of the cit)'^ stands, commands nearly the whole ol 
It nt once. 

“ On the north, it is bounded by a level and apparently 
fertile space, now covered with olive-trees, particularly 
near the north-east angle. On the south, the sleep side 


of mount Zion, and the valley of Hinnorn, both show 
patches of cultivation and litlh* garden midomircs On 
the west, the sterile summits of the hills there bniely lift 
their oiillincs above the dwellings. An<l, on ihc »»asi, the 
deep valley of Jidioshaphat, now at our feet, has some 
partial spots relieved by trees, though as lothiddmg m its 
general aspect as the vale of death could i‘\ei be desired 
to be, by those who have chosen it foi ilic place ol tlunr 
interment. 

Within the walls of the city are seen crowded dwell- 
ings, remarkable in no iesp(>ct, except bung terraced by 
flat roofs, and generally built f»f sUuk* On tiie soutli oic 
.some garden.sand vineyards, uiih the long red moscpie of 
A1 Snkhara, having two tiers of windows, a sloping roof, 
and a dark dome at one end, and tlie mosqm' of Zioii and 
the .sepulelire of David in the same (|uarfer On the west 
IS seen the high square, easilc. .uul palace ol the same 
inonareh, near the BctlilcheTD gate In the centre use the 
Uvo ciijiolas, of imequa] form and size , tJie one iiiiie, and 
the other wliite. coveting the church ot the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Around, in difTerent directions, are seen the mina- 
rets of eight or ten mosques, amiil an assmnbiage of about 
tw'o thousand dwellings And on the east is scaled the 
great mosque of A1 Ilaricmi, (tr as called bv Chnstuins, 
the mosque of Solomon, from being snpjviscd, with lliat 
of Ai Salihnra near it, to 0 {<*iip\ the sue of the ancient 
temple of that splendid and luxurious long.'’ Ttanh ui 
rnh'^tnif, p 4lo. 

Chateaubriand s description I'^very sirihmgand graphi- 
cal After citing tlu’ language of tiie projihet .leremiah, 
m his lamentations on the desohitnm of the aneieut cilv, 
ns accurately yiortraying its yiresent state, (Lain. 1. 1 — (i 
2: ] — q, l.') ) he thus proceeds — 

When seen from the motiiit (d t>liv'e'', on tlie other 
siilc of the \milev of .lidioshajiiuit. .lerusaieiii jiresents an 
inelined plane, descending fnun west k> east An embat- 
tled wall, fortified vith lowers and a GoOm' easih*. en- 
compasses the city all round; cxehiding. however, part 
of mount Ziuii, vhich it forme rlv imloscd In the wes- 
lern quarter, and in the centre of llie iih the houses 
stand \er\ close , but, m the eastern jiait, along the brook 
Cedron, you perceive vacant spai'cs ; among the re.st, 
that whu h surrounds the mosque civeted on the rums of 
the temple, and the nearly deseiled spot where ome stuixl 
the easilc (>f Antonia, and the soond }>aJaee of Herod. 
The houses of .Icru'-alem are heavy stpiare masses, \ ery 
low, >\ithout chimuevs or windows they have Hat ter^-a- 
ees or domes on the lop. and lo<ik life piisous or sepul- 
ehres 'J'he whole umild app(*ar to ilie e^e one uuinter- 
mpted level, did net tlie steeples of the ehui<dies. the mi- 
narets of the mosques, the snnimits of a few ( y presses, 
and the elumps of luqials, bienk the uinformity of tlie 
plan. On bidiohling these stone buildings, eticcunpac.sod 
by adonv eonntrv,\oii arc ready l<» im|iiire if tney are 
not the confused monuments oi’ a ceineteiy in ilie midst 
of a descit 

“ KnfiT th ‘ (itv. but nofhinguill you thex' find to make 
amends for tle^ diilness of its cxltTioi. Von lose your- 
self among narrow, unpaged streets, here going up hill, 
there down, fiom the inequality ot the ground , and you 
walk among clouds of dust or loose sUmes. Canvass 
stretched fiom house to liousi* increases the gloom (d this 
I'lbvrmth Bazaars', roofed o\er, and fraught with infec- 
tion, cornpletclv j’xclude tho light from tlic desolate city. 
A few paltry .simps e.xpose nothing but wretchedness to 
view; and even tlicse are frequently shut, from appre- 
hension of the ])assnge ot a cadi. Not a creature is lobe 
seen in the .streets, not a creature at the gates, except now 
ami then a peasant gliding through ibe gloom, eoncealmg 
under his garments the fruits of In'- labor, lest he should 
lie robbed of Ins hard earnings by the rapacious soldier. 
Aside, in a rorncr, the Arab butcher is slaughlciing some 
animal suspended by the legs fiom a wall in rums from 
his haggard and feroeioiis look, and his bloody hands, you 
would suppose that he had been cutting tlie lliioat of a 
fellow-creature, rather than killing a lamb Tlie onlv 
noise heard from time to time in the ciiv is i lie galloping 
of the steed of the desert: it is the jam'^snry vho 
the head of the Bedouin, or who ref urns fiotn plum tn ib 
the unhappy Felkih 
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Amid this extraordinary desolation, you must pause a 
moment to contemplate two circumstances still more ex- 
traordinary. Among the ruins of Jerusalem, two classes 
of independent people find in their religion suflicient forti- 
tude to enable them to surmount such complicated horrors 
and wretchedness. Here reside commiiniiics of Chris- 
tian monks, vihom nothing can conipel to forsake the 
tomb of Christ ; neither plunder, nor personal ill-treat- 
ment, nor menaces of death itself. Night and day they 
chant their hymns around the holy sepulchre. Driven by 
the cudgel and the sabre, women, children, flocks, and 
herds, seek refuge in the cloisters of these recluses. What 
prevents the armed oppressor from pursuing his prey, 
and overthrowing such feeble ramparts? The charity of 
the monks : they deprive tiiemselves of the last resources 
of life to ransom their suppliants. Cast your eyes be- 
tween the temple and mount Zion ; behold another petty 
tribe cut off from the rest of the inhabitants of this city. 
The particular objects of every species of degradation, 
these peo])le bow their heads without murmuring; they 
endure every kind of insult without demanding justice ; 
tliey sink beneath repeated blows without sighing ; if their 
Ijend be required, they present it to the scimitar. On the 
fl<*at}i of any member of this proscribed community, bus 
eompaiiion goes at night, and inters him by stealth in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, in the shadow of Solomon’s tem- 
ple. Enter the abodes of those people, you will find them, 
amid the most abject wretchedness, instnicting their chil- 
dren to read a mysterious book, which they in their turn 
will teach their offspring to rtiad. What they did five 
thousand yeais ago, these people still continue to do Se- 
venteen times have tliey witnessed the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, yet nothing can discourage tlicni, nothing can 
jip’vent them from turning their faces towards Zion. To 
sec the Jews scattered over the whole world, according to 
the word of (rod, must doubtless excite surprise. But to 
be struck with supernatural astonishment, you must view 
them at Jerusalem ; you must behold these rightful nia.s- 
ter.s of Judea living as slave.s and stranger.^ in their own 
^■oantry ,• you must behold them expecting, under all op- 
pressions, a king who is to deliver them. Crushed by llie 
cross that condemns them, .skulking near the temple, of 
which not one stone is left upon another, they continue in 
their deplorable infatuation. The Persians, the Creeks, 
the Komans, are swept from the earth ; and a petty tribe, 
uhose origin preceded that of those great nation.s, still 
exists unmixed among the ruins of its native land ” 

To the same effect are the remarks of Dr. Richardson . 
The heart of this wonderful people, in whatever clime 
they roam, still turns to it as the city of their promised 
rest. They take pleasure in her ruins, andw'ould kiss the 
very' dust for her sake. .Tesusalem is the centre around 
which the exiled .sons of .Tudah build, in imagination, the 
mansions of their future greatness. In w'hatevcr part of 
the world he may live, the heart’s desire of a Jew is to be 
buried m Jerusalem. Thither tliey return from Spain 
and Portugal, from Egypt and Barba^y^ and other coun- 
tries among which they have been .scattered • and w'beii, 
after all their longings, and all their struggles up the 
Steeps of life, we set* tiiem poor, and blind, and naked, in 
the streets of their once happy Zion, he must have a cold 
heart that can remain untoiiehcd by their sufferings, with- 
out uttering a prayer that Ood would have mercy on the 
darkness of Judah , and that the day-star of Bethlehem 
might arise m their hearts ” 

“ Jerusalem,’’ remarks Sir Fri'denc Henniker, is call- 
cd even by Mohammedans, the Blessed City, CFJ Goolz, 
El KovfU^.) Th(‘ streets of it, however, are narrow' and de- 
serted, the houses dirty and ragged, the shop.s few and 
lorsaken ; and througbout the whole there i.s not one symp- 
tom of either commerce, cnniforl, or happiness. The best 
view of It IS from the mount of Olives : it commands the 
exact shape and nearly every particular ; namely, the 
church of the holy sepulchre, the Armenian convent, tlic 
mosque of Omar St. Stephen’s gate, the round-topped 
houses, and the barren vacancies of the city. Without 
the walls are a Turkish burial-ground, the tomb of Da- 
vid, a small grove near the tombs of the kings, and all 
the rest is a surface of rock, on which arc a number- 
ed trees.’’ 


The Jerusalem of sacred history is, in fact, no more. 
Not a vestige remains of the capital of David and Solo- 
mon \ not a monument of Jewish times is standing. The 
very course of the w'alls is changed, and the boundaries 
of the ancient city are become doubtliil. (See Calvary.) 
"A few gardens,” says Dr. Richardson, “ still remain on 
the sloping base of mount Zion, watered from the pool of 
Siloara ; the gardens of Gethsemane arc still jn a sort of 
mined cultivation ; the fences are broken down, and the 
olive-trees decaying, as if the hand that dressed and fed 
them were withdrawn j the mount of Olives still retains a 
languishing verdure, and nourishes a few of those trees 
from xvhich it derives it.s name ; but all round about Jeru- 
salem the general aspect is blighted and barren ; the grass 
is withered; the bare rock looks through the scanty 
sward ; and the grain itself, like the staring progeny of 
famine, seems in doubt W'hether to come to maturity, or 
die in the ear. The vine that was brought from Egypt is 
cut off from the midst of the land ; the vineyards are 
xvasted ; the hedges are taken aw'ay ; and the graves of 
the ancient dead are open and tenantless.” 

3. On the accomplishment of prophecy in the condition 
in w'hich this celebrated city has ktifn for ages, Keith well 
remarks ; — It formed the theme of prophecy from the 
d^hth-bed of Jacob ; and, as the seat of Uie government 
of the children of Judah, the siteptre departed not from it 
till the J\It'..ssiah appeared, on the expiration of seventeen 
hundred 5 'cars after the death of the patriarch, and till the 
period of its desolation, prophesied of by Daniel, had ar- 
rived. It was to be trodden dow'ii of the Gentiles, till the 
time of the Geiililes should be fulfilled. The lime of the 
Gentiles i.s not yet fulfllled, and Jerusalem is still trodden 
dowm of the Gentiles. The Jews have often attempted to 
recover it : no distance of space or of time can separate 
It from their affei’tions ; they perform their dcvol ions ivuh 
their faces towards it, as if it WTre the object of their wmr- 
.ship as well as of their love ; and, although their desire 
to return be so strong, indelible, and innate, that every 
Jew, m every generation, counts himself an exile, yet 
they have never been able to rebuild their temple, nor to 
recover Jerusalem from the hands of the Gentiles. 

But greater power than that of a proscribed and exiled 
race has been added to their owm, in attempting to frus- 
trate tlie counsel that professed to be of God Julian, llie 
emperor of the Roman.s, not only permuted but invited 
the Jews to rebuild .Tcnisalem and their temple ; and 
promised to re-establish them m iheir paternal city. By 
that single act, more than by all his wuiiings, he might 
have destroyed the credibility of the gospel, and restored 
liis beloved but deserted paganism. The zeal of the .lews 
wa,s equal to his own ; and the work wa.s begun by lay- 
ing again the foundations of the temple. It ua.s never 
aceomphshed, and the prophecy stands fulfilled. But even 
if the aliempt of Julian had never lieen made, the truth 
of the prophecy itself i.s unassailable. The Jews have 
never been reinstated in .Tudea. Jerusalem ha.s ever 
been trodden down of the Gentiles. The eilict of Adrian 
was renewed by the .sueee.ss/>rs of Julian : and no Jcw.s 
could approach unto Jerusaleui but by bribery or by stealth. 
It vvas a spot unlawful for them to touch. In the cru- 
sades, all the power of Europe was employed to rescue 
Jerusalem from the heathens, but equally in vain. It has 
been trodden down for nearly eighteen centuries by its 
.succe.ssivc masters ; by Romans, Grecians, Persians, Sara- 
cens, Mamelukes, Turks, Christians, and again by the 
w'orst of rulers, the Arabs and the Tiirk.s, 

And could any thing be more imjirobable to have hap- 
pened, or more impossible to have been foreseen by man, 
than that any people should be banished from their own 
capital and country, and remain expelled and expatriated 
for nearly eighteen hundred years? Did the same fate 
ever licfall any nation, though no prophecy existed respect- 
ing it ? Is there any doctrine in Scripture so hard to be 
believpd as was this single fact at the period of ils predic- 
tion ? And even with the example of the Jews before us, 
js it likely, or i.s it credible, or who can forctel, that the 
pre. ent inhabitants of any country upon earth shall be 
banished into all nations, retain their distinctive charac- 
ter, meet with an unpai^leletl fate, continue a people, 
without a government and without a country, and remain 
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fbr an indefinite period, exceeding seventeen hundred 
years, till the fulfilment of a prescribed event which has 
yet to be accomplished ? Must not the knowledge of such 
truths be derived from that prescience alone which scans 
alike the will and the wctjrs of mortals, the actions of fu- 
ture nations, and the history of the latest generations ? 
— Jlend Bum ; Watson^ 

JERUSALEM, The New. The city of Jerusalem, like 
Gehenna, Paradise, &c , furnishes a metaphorical appli- 
cation of hs name, in an exalted and spiritual sense. The 
first hint of this in the New Testament, occurs in Gal. 4: 
25, where the apostle refers to the formation of the He- 
brew nation into a church state, by the giving of the law 
from Sinai ; under which terrific and slavish dispensa- 
tion, the Jerusalem that now is,’’ he says, “continues; 
bin the Jerusalem above is free, which is the mother of 
us believing Gentiles as well as Jews; (perhaps p^z?/- 
ton mher, the Universal Mother.) 

The name seems to denote the formation of all man- 
kind, as It were, (not of a single nation,) into the church 
of God, beginning at Jcrasalem ; though properly origi- 
nating in heaven, the seat of the celestial Jerusalem, the 
mansion of oom]»letc and uninterrupted tranquillity. 

The metaphor is resumeil and enlarged by the writer of 
the Revelation ; who describes a new Jerusalem, after 
the destruction of the former city by Tiius : (Rev 3: 12.) 
“ The city of my God, the new Jerusalem, wdiich cometh 
down out of heaven, from my God.’^ Also, (ch. 21 .) “ And 
I saw a new heaven, and a new earth ; for the first hea- 
ven and the first earth were passed away ; and I saw the 
holy city, new Jerusalem,” ver. 1. This he describes at 
large, (ver. 10, et srq.) in a strain of Onenlal metaphor, 
that can only agree to the celestial state similar allu- 
sions to ceriam parts of its decorations are lound, Isa. 
51: 11. 

This celestial city, called the holy city, and the great 
city, had no tcraplei nor other peculiarities of the Jewish 
service ; and the whole description of it, (he dimensions, 
the jiarts, and the properties of it, are magnificent in the 
highest degree. The new Jerusalem on earth should be 
carefully distinguished from the new Jerusalem in heaven, 
m explaining this book. — Calmet. 

JESHIMON ; probably the same as Ilesmona, Ase- 
uiona, Esem, Esemou, and Esernona ; a city in the wil- 
derness of Maon, belonging to Simeon ; in the south of 
Palestine, or Arabia Pelnea, 1 Sam. 23* 21 — Cal nut. 

JESHURUN; a name given to the collective political 
body of Israelites. Some derive the word from j^shar, jvsf, 
or righteous, and so make it to signify, that' though, in 
general, and on the whole, they were a righteous people, 
3'^ct they were not without great faults. Coci'mus, how- 
ever', derives the word from shur, wdiieh signifies to sir, be- 
hold, or dtsc(fv€r ; from whence, in the future tense, ]>Iural, 
<’omes jeshru, which, with the addition of nun potago^i- 
makes Jeshu run ; that is, “the people who had the 
vision of This makes the name of Joshiirun to be 

properly applied to Israel, not only when Moses is called 
their king, but when they are upbraided with their rebel- 
lion against God ; since the peculiar manifestation which 
Uiod had made of himself to them, was a great aggravm- 
iion of their ingratitude and rcbi’llion.- — JUahon. 

JESSE. (See Pavid, and Ruth ) 

JESUITS, or the Society of Jc.sus, one of the most 
celebrated monastic orders of the Romish eluirch, was 
founded in the year 1540, by Ignatius Loyola (See Ig- 
natius Loyola.) He prodiiecd a plan of its constitution 
and laws, which he affirmed to have liccn suggested by 
uic immediate inspiration of heaven, and applied to the 
Roman pontiti; Paul III., for the sanction of his niUhority 
to confirm the institution. At a time when the papal au- 
thority had received so severe a shock from the progress 
of the Reformation, and was still exposed to the most 
powerful attacks in every quarter, this was an offer too 
tempting to be resisted. The reigning pontiff, though 
naturally cautious, and though scarcely capable, without 
ne spint of prophecy, of foreseeing all the advantages to 
lie derived from the services of this nascent order, yet 
c early perceiving the benefit of multiplying the number 
tL qevolcd servants, instantly confirmed by his bull 
institution of the Jesuits, granted the most ample 


privileges to the members of the society, and appointed 
Loyola to be the first general of the oriler. 

The recent revival of this subtle and dangerous order 
together with its widely diflused and increusnig inlluence 
in the United States, makes it dcMrable to give as lull a 
view of its character and history, as our work will admit 

It was, indeed, a fundamental maxim with the Tesuits, 
from their first institution, not to publish the rules ot their 
order : these they kept concealed as an impenetrable mys- 
tery. They never communicated them to strangers, nor 
even to the greater part of their own members; they re- 
fused to produce thorn when required by courts ol jus- 
tice; and by a strange solecism in policy, the civil power 
m dificrent countries authorized or connived at the esta- 
blishment . of an order of men, whose constitution and 
laws were concealed with a solicitude which alone was a 
good reason for having excluded them. During the prose- 
cutions, however, which have been earned on against 
them in Portugal and France, the Jesuits liave been so 
inconsiderate as to produce the mysterious volumes of 
their institute, tin* Monita Semtff, copious extracts from 
which may be seen in the British Review for 18J5. By 
the aid of those authentic records, the principles of their 
government may he dehncatcKl, and the sources of tlieir 
powxr investigated, with a degree of certainty and pre- 
cision which, previous to that event, it was impossible to 
attain. ♦ , 

1 Consiiintion of the Order. — The simple and primary 
object of the society, says a writer in the Edinbuigh En- 
cyclopnaha, was to establish a spitilual dominion over the 
minds of men, of which llic pope should appear as the 
ostensible head, while the real jiowcr should reside w'lili 
themselves To accomplish this objc<‘(, the whole consu- 
union and policy of the older were singulaily adapted, 
and exhibited various peculiarities which distinguislied ii 
fnnn all other monastic orders. The immediate liesign 
of every other reljgiou'' society ivas to separati its meni- 
bers from the world, that of the Jesuits, to tender iliein 
masters of the w orld Tin? ininale of tlie ( (UiVTiit devoted 
himself to Work out his own salvation by extraordinary 
acts of devotion ami self-denial; the follower of l/)yola 
considered himself as jilunging into all tlie hustle of secu- 
lar affairs, to mamtam the interests of the Romish eliiueh. 
The monk was a retired devotee ot lieaven , tlie Jesuit a 
chosen sohlier of the pope. 'J'hat the ineinbei.s of the 
new order might have fall leismc for this active servici, 
they were exempted from thu usual functions of other 
monks. They were not required to spend iheir tune la 
the long ceremonial ofiice.s and lunnheiless mummeries 
of the Romish wmrship. They attended no processions, 
and practised no austentio'i. They neither i hanted nor 
prayed. They cannot sing,” said the,ir enemies “ for 
birds of prey never do.” Thev were sent forth to w'atck 
every ininsaction of the woilil wdiicli might apjiear te 
affect the interest of religion, and were especially enjoin 
ed to study ♦’■‘e dispositions and cultivate the fnendshij 
of persons m the hiuher ranks. Nothing could be iina 
gined more open and lilx'ral than the external aspect of the 
institution, yet nothing could be more strict and secret 
than it.s internal (Wgamzaiion. Loyola, influenced, per 
haps, by the notions of implicit obedience wduch he had 
derived from his mihtarv profession, resolved that the 
government of the Jesuits should he absolutely monarchi- 
cal. A general, chosen for life by deputies from the seve- 
ral provinces, possessed supreme and independent juiwer, 
extending to e\ery person, and applying to every case. 
Every member of the order, the instant that he entered 
its pale, surrendered all freedom of thought an<l action ; 
and every personal feeling tvas superseded by the interests 
of that body to which he had attached himself. He wauit 
wherever he w'as ordered ; he performed w'hatever he was 
commanded; he fiuflcrcd whatever he was enjoined, he 
became a mere passive instrument, incapable of re.si stance. 
The gradation of ranks was only n gradation in slavery; 
and so perfect a despotism over a large body of men, dis- 
persed over the face of the earth, was never before rcali/ed. 

2. PoHc}/ of the Order. — The maxims of policy adopted 
by this celebrated society w^rc, like its eonsti union, rt^ 
markable for their union of la.\iiy and i''nor. 
could divert them from their ongmol onjee ; 
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means were ever scrupled which proii\ised to aid its ac- 
complishment. They were in no degree shackled by preju- 
dice, superstmon, or real religion. Expediency, m its 
most simple and licentious form, M^as the basis of their 
morals, and their princijdes and practices v^cre uniformly 
accommodated to the circumstances in which they were 
placed ; and even their bigotry, obdurate as it was, never 
appears to have interfered with their interests. The para^ 
mount and characleri.stic principle of the order, from 
which none of its members ever swerved, was simply 
this, that Its mt(‘rests were to be promoted by all jKissible 
moans, at all possible expense. In order to acquire more 
easily an ascendency over persons of rank and power, 
they propagated a system of the most relaxed morality, 
whif'h accoTiiniodated itself to the pas.sions of*raen, justi- 
fied tbetr vices, tolerated their imperfections, and author- 
ized almost every aetiou which the most audacious or 
ciaftv politician would wish to perjxjtrate. To persons of 
sirK ter pririejplc.s they studied to recommend themselves 
by the purity of their lives, and sometimes by the aus- 
terity of ilic'ir iloclnnes. While sudiciently compliant m 
the treat merit of immoral practices, they were generally 
rigidly severe in exacting a strict orthodoxy in opinions. 

They are a sort of jH'ople,” said the abbe Boileau, 
‘•'who lengthen the creed and shorten the decalogue.^’ 
They adopted the .same spirit of accommodation in their 
jTussioniiry undertakings; and their Cj^ns'tianiiy, chame- 
leon-hke, readily assumed the color of every religion 
whi're it happened to be introduced. They freely permit- 
ted then converts to retain a full proportion ot the old su- 
perstitions, and siippres.scd, without hesitation, any point 
in the new faith which was likely to bear hard on their 
pre)udie(*s or propensities. They proceeded to still great- 
er lengllis; and, besides suppressing the truth.s of reve- 
lation, devised the most absurd lUIsehoixis, to be u.sed for 
ottrai'ting disciples, or even to be taught as parts of Chris- 
tianity. One of tiiem in India produced a pedigree to 
prove his own descent from Braraa , and anothei in Ame- 
rica assured a native chief that Christ had been a valiapt 
and Victorious warrior, who, in the sptice of three yeans, 
hnd scalped an incredible number of men, W'omen, and 
children. It was, in fact, their own authority, not the au- 
tliorily of true religion, which they wished to establish; 
and Chnstiainty w'as generally as little known, wdicn they 
quitted the foreign .sciuies of their labons, as when they en- 
tered ihein 

3 Prnirre<ss of the OMpt . — These detestable objects and 
pnnctples, however, were long an irapenetrahle secret : 
and the jirolessed intenlion of tlie new order wn.s to pro- 
mote, with unequalled and iinfettertMl zeal, the salvation 
of mnnliind. Its progress, nevertheless, was at first re- 
mark;! bly slow rbarles V., who is supposed, vith his 
iisu il sasrueity, to have discerned its dangerou.s tendency, 
rather flv^ekrd than encouraged its advancement; and 
the nniver<;ities of Fiance resisted its introduction into 
that kingdom Tlius, roused by obstacles, and obliged to 
find rcsoui-ccs within themselves, the .Tesuits brouglit all 
their lalent> and devices into action. They applied them- 
selves to every useful function and curious art; and nei- 
ther neglected nor despised any mode, however humble, 
ot gaming employment or reputation. The satirisi^s de- 
sciiption t)f the Greeks in Home lias been aptly cbo.sen to 
describe their indefatigable and universal industry 

irravimutii'ifs, rhetor, ^pomefreft, pictor, atiptes, 

ffcti cenohaicsj mcdicus, magus ; omnia norit 
Jvivenat, lib in 76. 

** know.H not what lf» call, 

W hich shirtfi tof'vpry form, and 8hlnft^ in all: 
ifr.irntTi.irmi, pamtor, ansrur. rhetnru iari, 

Kcip'^ danror, ct*nhin»r, liddlcr, and phyaicmn, — 

All trauos Ills own, ymir hungry Giceklmg counts 

GiKPoni). 

They labored with the greatest assiduity to qualify them- 
selves as the m.struciers of youth; and succeeded, at 
length, in supplanting their opponents in every Catholic 
kingdom. They aimed, in the next place, to become the 
spiritual directors of the higher ranks ; and soon esta- 
hli.shed themselves in most of the courts which were at- 
tached to the papal faith, not only as the confessors, but 
frequently also as the guides and ministerf f su persiitious 
princes. The governors of the society, pursuing one uni- 
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form .system, with unwearied perseverance, became en- 
tirely' .successful ; and, in the space of half a century, hod 
in a wonderful degree extended the reputation, tlie num- 
ber^ and influence of the order. When Loyola, in 1540, 
petitioned the pope to authonze the insutution of the Je- 
suits, he had only ten disciples ; but in *1608 the number 
amounted to ten thousand five hundred and eighty-one. Be- 
fore the expiration of the sixteenth century, they had ob- 
tained the chief direction of the education of youth in 
every Catholic country in Europe, and had become the 
confessors of almost all its noblest monarebs. In spite 
of Iheir yow of poverty, their wealth increased with their 
power ; and they soon rivalled, in the extent and value 
of their possessions, the most opulent monastic fraterni- 
ties. About the beginning of tW seventeenth century, 
they obtained from the court of Madrid the grant of the 
large and lertile province of Paraguay, which .stretches 
across the southern xjontinent of America, from the moun- 
tains of Potosi to the banks of the river La Plata ; and, 
after every deduotion which can reasonably be made from 
their own accounts of their establishment, enough will 
remain to excite the astonishment and applause of man- 
kind They found the inhabitams in the nrst stage of .so- 
ciety. Ignorant of the arts of life, and unacquainted ilh 
the first principles of subordination. They applied them- 
selves to instruct and civilize these savage tribes. They 
commenced their labors by collecting about fifty families 
of wandering Indians, wliom they converted and settled 
in a sniiill township. Tliey taught them to build houses, 
to cultivaie the ground, and to rear lame arnmaks ; train- 
ed them to arts and manufactures, and brought them to 
relish the blessings of setmnly and order. By a wi.^^ ami 
humane pcdicy, they gradually attracted new subjects and 
converts ; till at last they forraetl a powerful and well-or- 
ganized stale of three hundred thousand families. 

But even m this meritorious effort of the Jesuits for the 
good of mankind, the genius and spirit of their order was 
di.scernible : they plainly aimed at establishing in Pa- 
raguay ah indejiejident empire, subject to the society 
alone, and w'hich> by the .superior excellence of its consti- 
tution and police, could scarcely have failed to extend its 
dominion oi er all the .southern continent of America. 
With this view, in order to prevent the Spaniards or Por- 
tuguese in the adjacent settlements from acquiring any 
dangerous influence over the people within the limits of 
the province subject to the society, the Jesuits endeavored 
to inspire the Indians with hatred and coutemjit ol the.se 
nations; they cut off all intercourse between their sub- 
jects ami the Spanish or PortugiK*se settlements. When 
they were obliged to admit any person in a public charac- 
ter from the neighlioring governments, they did not per- 
mit him to have any conversation with their subjects ; 
and no Indian wa.s allowed even to enter the hmise where 
these strangers resided, unless in the presence of a Jesuit. 
Til order to render any commuiucation between them as 
difficult as pc^.siblc, they industriously avinded giving the 
Iridian.s any knowledge of the Spanish, or of any other 
European languagi^ ; but encouraged the difTerent tribes 
w’hich they had civilized to acquire a certain dialect ot 
the Indian tongue, and labored to make that the universal 
language throughout their dominions. As all these pre- 
cautions, without military force, would have been insuf- 
ficient to have rendered their empire secure ami penna- 
nent, they instructed their subjects in the European artot 
war, and formed them into bodies completely armed and 
well disciplined. 

Even Henry IV., either dreading their power, or pleased 
wnih the exculpation of Ifus licentious habits, which he 
found in their flexible system of morality, became their 
patron, and selected one of their number as his confessor. 
They were favored by Louis XIII. and his minister Riche- 
lieu, on account of their literary exertions ; but it was m 
the succeeding reign of Louis XIV., that they reached the 
summit of their prosperity. The fathers La Chaise and 
Telticr were successivelj^ confessors to the king ; 
did not fail to employ their influence for the interest ol 
their order : but the latter carried on his projects with 
blind and fiery a zeal, that one of the Jesuits is reportcu 
to have said of him, He drives at such a P® 

will overturn us all.” The Jansenists were peculiarly to 
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objects of his machmations, and he rested not till he had 
accomplished the destruction of their celebrated college 
and ctwiveiit at Port Royal. 

4.. Graduod twerthrow of the Order , — Before the fall, how- 
ever, of the Port Royal seminary, a shaft from its bow 
had reached the heart of its proud oppressor. The “ Pro- 
Yjncial Letters of Pascal’’ had been published, m which 
the quibbling morality and unintelligible metaphysics of 
the Jesuits were exposed in a strain of inimitable humor, 
and a style of Aanrivalled elegance. The impression which 
they produced was wide and deep, and gradually sapped 
the Ibundaiion of public opinion, on whicli the power of 
the order had hitherto rested. Voltaire afterwards directed 
again.st them all the powers of his ridicule, and finished 
the piece which Pascal had sketched. Their power was 
brought to a very low ebb, when the war of 1756 broke 
otu, which occasioned the famous lawsuit that led to their 
final overthrow. 

In the mean time, the king of Portugal was assas- 
suiaw*d; and Carvalho, the minister, who detested the 
Jesuits, louiid means to load them with the odium of the 
cnnie. Malagrida, and, a few more of these fathers, were 
charged with advising and absolving the assassins j and, 
hiiviug been found guilty, were condemned to the stake, 
'flic lest were baniriied with every brand of infiuny, and 
even treated with the most iniquitous cruelty. On the 
Sixth of August, 1762, their insiuuie was condemned by 
the parliament of France, as contrary to the laws of the 
.stale, to the obedience due to the sovereign, and to the 
welfare ol the kingdom. The order w'as dissolved, and 
iheir cllecls alienated. But m certain quarters, where the 
ptovincial parliaments bad not decided against them, Je- 
suits still subsisted ; and a royal edict W'as afterwards 
])roinulgated, which formally abuhshed the society m 
France, but permitted Us members to reside within the 
kingdom under certain rtjstneiions. 

In Spain, where they conceived their e.stablislimcnt to 
be perfectly secure, they cxiKirienced au overthrow equally 
complete, and much more unexpected. At midnight, 
i\Iarch 31, 1767, large liodies of military surrounded tlie 
SIX colleges of the Jesuits in INladrid, forced the gates, sc- 
l uied the bells, collected the fathers in the refectory, and 
rcail to them the kipg’s order for their instant transporta- 
tion. They w ere immediately nut into carriages previously 
jilac^'d at proper stations ; and were on their way to Car- 
tiiagcna before the inhabitants of llu* city had any intelli- 
gence of the transaction. Three days afterwards, the 
same rne^ures w^re adopted w’ltli regard to every other 
coIU'ge of the order in the kingdom ; and, ships having 
been jirovided at the diflerent sea-ports, they w ere all em- 
barked for the ecclesiastical stales in Italy. Ail their pro- 
perty was confi.scaled, and a small pension assigned to 
each individual as long as he .should reside in a place ap- 
pointed, and satisfy the Spanish court as to his peaceable 
demeanor. All corresjiontlence wnth the .lesuits was pro- 
hibited, and the strictest silence on the subject ol their 
expulsion was enjoined under penalties of high treason. 
A similar .seizure and deporlation took jdacc in the Indies, 
and an immense property w^as acquirt^d by the govern- 
ment. The example of the king of Spam was immediately 
lollowed liy Ferdinand VI., of Naples, and so»)n after by 
the prince of J»urma. They had been expelled fiom Eng- 
land in 1604 ; from Venice m 1606 ; and from Portugal 
upon the charge of having instigated the families 
ol lavora and D’Aveiro to assassinate king Joseph I. 
1 rederic the Great, of Prussia, w as the only monarch who 
show'ed a disposition to afford them protection ; but m 
1773 the order wras entirely suppressed by pojie Clement 
XI\r., who is supposed afterwards to have fallen a victim 
to their vengeance. 

5. Jierent revival of the Order , — In 1801 the society w'as 
restored in Russia by the emperor Paul j and in 1804, by 
king Ferdinand, in Sardinia. In August, 1814, a bull w'as 
issued by pope Pms VII., restoring the order to all their 
former privileges, and calhng upon all Catholic princes to 
afford them protection and encouraginncnt. This act of 
Iheir revival is expressed in all the solemnity of papal au- 
thority ; and even affirmed to be above the recall or revi- 
sion of any judge, with whatever power he may be clothed ; 
but to every enlightened mmd it cannot fail to appear us 


a measure altogether incapable of justification, from any 
thing either in the history of Jesuiusni,or in the character 
of the present times. 

6. Incidental benefits of the Order. — ^It would be in vain 
to deny that many considerable advantages were derived 
by mankind from the labors of the Jesuits. Then ardor 
in the study of ancient literature, and ihcvr labors in the 
instruction of youth, greatly contributed to the progress of 
polite learning. They have produced a greater number 
of ingenious authors than all the other religious fraterni- 
ties taken together; and though there never was known 
among their order one person who could be .saul to 
possess an enlarged philosophical mind, they can boast of 
many eminent masters in the separate branches of science, 
many distinguished mathematicians, antiquarians, ciiiies, 
and even some orators of high reputation. They w ere in 
general, also, as individuals, superior in decency, and 
even purity of manners, to any other cla.ss of regular 
clergy in the church of Rome. But all these benefus 
by no means counterbalanced the pernicious eflects of 
their influence and intrigues on the best interests of so- 
ciety. 

7. Essential Evth of the Order. — The essential principles 
of the msiiuilion, namely, that their order is to be main- 
tained at the expense of society at large, and that the 
end sanctifie.s the means, are utterly incompatible with the 
w'elfare of any < ornmunity of men. Their system of lax 
and pliant morahi y, juslilying every vice, and authorizing 
every atrocity, has left dccj> and lasting ravages on the 
face of the moral world. Their zeal to extend the juns- 
dicbon of the court of Rome over every civil government, 
gave currency to tenets respecting the duly of op|Hisnig 
princes w’ho were hostile to the Catholic faith, which shook 
the basis of all political allegiance, and loosened the obli- 
gations of every human law. Their indefatigable indus- 
try, and countless artifices in resisting the progress of the 
reformed religion, perpetuated the most pernieions eriurs 
of popery, and postjKmed the triumph of tolerant and 
Chnsiian principles. Whence, then, ii may well be asked, 
wrlicnce the recent restoration ^ What loagdatcnt proof 
has been discovered of the excellence, or even the expedi- 
ence, of such an msiitution ^ The .sentence of their aboli- 
tion was passed by the senates, and monao hs, and states- 
men, and divines, of all religions, and of almost every 
civilized country in the w’orld. Almost every land has 
been stained and torn by iheir enmes; and almost every 
laud bears on its public records the most solemn prole.sts 
against their exigence. The evils of .Tesiutisiii arise not 
from the violation of the pnuciples of the order ; on the 
contrary, they are the natural and necessary Iruiis ol the 
system ; they arc confined to no age, place, or person ; 
they follow, like the tail of the comet, the same disastrous 
conr.se with the luminary itself; and, in consequence, not 
this or that nation, but human it}', is startled at ihe re-ap- 
pearance of this common eneinv of man. 

The number of Jesuits at present in Europe and 
America tiinounls to scveial thousand. Their gtneral 
re.sidcs at Rome. In Italy, including Sicily, there are 
seven hundred, who possess eighteen colleger for the in- 
stniciion of youth. The number in France is uot exactly 
known. The siKuety, it has been said, is a sw^ord, of 
which the hilt J.S at Rome! But if the hilt be there, the 
blade i.s ev<‘rv where, and that w ith so fine an edge as to 
make itself felt before it can be seen. Edin. Bnt. Enc. 
and Am.; Mosham^s Ecc. Jlist. ; Harleian Misc.,,vo]. 
V. p. 566; Brou^hturCs Diet.; PasraVs Provincial LitUrs, 
Am ed. ; Worhs of Bubtrt Hall ; New York Evangelist, for 
1831 ; BnUsh Reviciv . — Watsm ; Jlend. Buck. 

JESIJS CHRIST ; the Son of God, the Messiah, and Sa- 
vior of the w'orld ; the first and principal object ol' the pro- 
phecies ; prefigured and promised in the Old Testament ; 
expected and desired by the patriarchs; the hope of the 
Gentiles ; the glory, salvation, and consolation of Chri.s- 
tians. The name Jesus, or, as the Hebrews pronounce 
it, Jehoshva, ot Joshua, signifies, he who shall save. No one 
ever bore this name with so much justice, nor .so jwrfectly 
fulfilled the signification of it, as Jesus Chri.st, who saves 
even from sin and hell, and hath merited heaveu tor us by 
the price of his blood. It is not necessary here to narrate 
the history of our Savior’s lifC; which can now here 
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read with advantage except in the writings of tlie four 
evangelists ; but there are several general views which re* 
quire to be noticed under this article. 

I. Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ or Messiah pro- 
mised under the Old Testament. That he professed him- 
self to be that Messiah to whom ail the prophets gave 
witness, and who was, in fact, at the time of his appear- 
ing, exacted by the Jews ; and that he was received un- 
der that character by his disciples, and by all Christians 
ever since, is certain. And if the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures affbrd siitficiently definite marks by w^hich the long- 
annOunced Christ should be infallibly known at his advent, 
and these presignations arc found realized in our Lord, 
then is the truth of Ins pretensions established. From the 
books of the Old Testament we leirn that the Messiah 
w'as to authenticate his claim by jmVffc/er ; and in those 
predictions respecting him, so many circumstances are re- 
corded, that they could meet only in one person j and so, 
if they are accomplished in him, they leave no ror3ra for 
donbt, as far as the evidence of prophecy is deemed con- 
clusive. As to Miracles, we refer to that article ; here 
only observing, that if the miraculous works wrought by 
Christ w^ere really done, they prove his mission, because, 
from Iheir nature, and having been wrought to confirm 
lus claim to be the Messiah, they necessarily imply a di- 
vine altesitttion. With respect to Prophecv, the principles 
under which its evidence must be regarded a.s conclu.sive 
will be given under that head ; and here therefore it wdll 
only he necessary to show the completion of the prophe- 
cies of the sacred books of the Jews relative to the Mes- 
siah in one person, and that person the Founder of the 
Christian religion. 

The time of the Messiah’s appearance in the 'ivorld, as 
predicted in the Old Testament, is defined, says Keith, by 
a number of concurring circunTstances, which fix it to the 
very date of the advent of Christ, Cen. ‘19; 10. Mai. 3. 1. 
Hag 2; 7. Dan. 9: 24, 25. Isa. 40. The plainest 

inference may be drawn from these prophecies. All of 
them, while, in every re.sjiect, they pre.suppose the most 
perfect knowledge of futurity j w liile they were unques?- 
tionably delivered and publicly known for age.s previous 
to the time to which they referred ; and while they refer 
to different contingent and unconnected events, utterly un- 
determinable and inconceivable by all human sagacity; 
accord m perfect unison to a single precise period w’here 
all their different lines terminate at once, — the very fulness 
of lime when Jesus appeared. A king then reigned over 
the Jews in their own land ; they were governed by their 
own laws ; and the council of their nation exercised its 
iiuihority and power. Before that period, the other tribes 
were extinct or dispersed among the nations. Judah 
alone remained, and the last sceptre in Israel had not then 
departed from it. Every stone of the temple was then 
unmoved; it was the admiration of the Bomaris, and 
might have .stood for ages. But in a short .space, all these 
concurring testimonies to the lime of the advent of the 
Messiah passed away. During the very year, the twelfth 
of his age, m which Christ first publicly appeared in the 
temple, Archelaiis the king was dethroned and bani.shed ; 
Coponius was appointed procurator ; and the kingdom of 
Judea, tlie last remnant of the greatness of Israel, was 
debased into a part of the province of Syna. The scep- 
tre was smitten from the tribe of Judah; the crown fell 
iVom Ihcir heads ; their glory departed ; and, soon after 
the death of Christ, of their temple one stone w^as not left 
mxin another; their commonwealth itself became as com- 
plete a ruin, and w^as broken in pieces; and they have 
ever since been scattered throughout the world, a name 
but not a nation. After the lapse of nearly four hundred 
years posterior to the time of Malachi, another prophet 
appeared who was the herald of the Messiah. And the 
testimony of Josephus confirms the account given m 
Scripture of John the Bajitist. Every mark that denoted 
the time of the coming of the Messiah was erased soon 
after the crucifixion of Christ, and could never afterwards 
he renewed. And wdth respect to the prophecie.s of Da- 
niel, it is remarkable, at this remote period, how little dis- 
crepancy of opinion has existed among the most learned 
men, as to the space from the time of the passing out of 
the edict to rebuild Jerusalem, after the Babvkmish cao- 


tivily, to the commencement of the Christian era, and the 
sub^quent ev^ts foretold m the prophecy. 

The predictions contained -in the Old Testament respect- 
ing both the family out of which the Messiah was to arise, 
and the jilace of his birtb^ are almost as circumstantial, 
and are equally applicable to Christ, as those which refer 
to the time of his appearance. He was ter be an Israelite, 
of the tribe of Judah, of the family David, and of the 
town of Bethlehem. That all these predictions were fbl- 
filJed in Jesus Christ ; that he was of that country, tribe, 
atad family, of the hemse and lineage of David, and born 
in Bethlehem, we have the fullest evidence in the testimo- 
ny of all the evangelists ; in two distinct accounts of the 
genealogies, by natural and legal succession, which, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Jew^s, were carefully pre^ 
served ; in the acquiescence of 'the enemies of Christ in 
the truth of the fact, against which there is not a single 
surmise in history ; and m the appeal made by some of 
the earliest Christian writers to the unquestionable testi- 
mony of the records of the census, taken at the very time 
of pur Savior^s birth by carder of Caesar. Here, indeed, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the exact fulfilment 
of prophecies which are apparently contradictory and ir- 
reconcilable, and with the manner in which they were 
providentially accomplished. The spot of Christ’s nativi- 
ty w'as distant from the place of the abode of his parents, 
and the region in which he began his ministry was remote 
from the place of his birth ; and another prophecy respect- 
ing him waS'in (his manner verified : “ In the land of Ze- 
bulun and Naphtah, by the way of the sea beyond Jordan, 
in Galilee of the nations, the people that walked in dark- 
ness have seen a great light ; they that dwell in the land 
of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined,” 
Isaiah 9; 3, 2. Matt. 4: 16. Thus, the time at whtch the 
predicted Messiah was to oppear ; the nation, the tribe, 
and the fivnily from which he was to be descended ; and 
the place of his birth, — no populous city, but of itself an 
incxmsiderable place, — were all clearly foretold; and as 
clearly refer to Jesus Christ ; and all meet their comple- 
tion in him. 

But the facts of his life, and the ff’atures of his charac- 
ter, are also drawn with a precusion that cannot be misun- 
derstood. The obscurity, the meanness?, and the poverty 
of his external condition are represented, Isa. 53: 2 Ilk 7. 
His riding in humble triumph into Jerusalem ; his be- 
ing betrayed for thirty pieces of silver, and scourged,, and 
buffeted, and spit Upon ; the piercing of his hands and of 
his feet ; the last offered draught of vinegar and gall ; the 
parting of his raiment, and casting lots upon his vesture ; 
the manner of his death and of lus burial, and his rising 
again without seeing cjorrupiion, w^re all exprc.ssly pre- 
dicted. and all these predictions w^ere literally lulfillefl, 
Zech. 9:9. 11:12. Isaiah 3:6. l^salm 22:16. 69 21. 
22. 18. Isaiah 53: 9. Psalm 16: 10. If ail these prophe- 
,cies admit of any application to the events of the life of 
any individual, it can only be to that of the Author ot 
ChnsUanity. And what other religion can produce a sin- 
gle fact which w^as actually foretold of its founder ? 

The death of Christ was as unparalleled as his life ; and 
the prophecies are as minutely descriptive of his siifl'er- 
ing.s as of his virtues. Not only did the paschal lamb, 
which was to be killed every year in all the families of 
Israel, which was to be taken out of the flock, to be with- 
out blemish, to be eaten with bitter herbs, to have its 
blood sprinkled, and to be kept whole that not a. bone ot 
it should be broken ; not only did the ofl'ering up of Isaac, 
and the lifting up of the brazen serpent in the wilderness, 
by looking upon which the people were healed, and many 
ritual observances of the Jews, prefigure the manner ot 
Christ’s death, and the i8%critice which was to be made lor 
sin ; but many expres»'declarations abound in the projihe- 
cies, that Christ wa.s indeed to suffer. But Isaiah, who 
describes, with eloquence worthy of a proph^, the glories 
of the kingdom that wms to come, characterizes, with the 
accuracy of an historian, the humiliation, the trials, ana 
the agonies which were to precede the triamphs of the 
Kedeemer of a world ; and the history of Christ forrns, to 
the very letter, the commentary and the completion of nis 
every prediction. In a single passage, (Isaiah 52: iJy 
dec. 53,1 the connexion of which is uninterrupted, us 
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antiquity indisputable, and its application obvious, the language are made use of to describe Jesus Christ This 
suflcrings of the servant of God (who, under that same language, which is very copious, would have aCfordcd 
dcnomj nation, is previously ^described as he who was to lower jtcrms to express an lulcnor nature hiit it could 
be the hghl of the Gentiles, the salvation of God to the have afforded none higher to express the nature of the Su- 
ends of the earth, and the elect of God in whom his soul preme God. It is worthy of observation, too, that these 
delighted, Isaiah 42: 10. 49: 6.) are so minutely foretold, writers addressed their writings, not to philosophers and 
that no illustration is requisite to show that they testify of scholars, but to the common people, and consequently 
Jesus. The whole ’pf this prophecy thus refers to tlie used words in their plain, popular signification. The coin- 
Messiali. It describes both his debasement and hisdigni- mon people, jt seems, understood the words in onr sense 
ty j his rejection by the Jews j his humility, his afaiction, of them ; for in the Diocletian persecution, when the lb>. 
aad his agony ; his magnanimity and his charity ; how man soldiers burnt a Phrygian city inhabited by Chns- 
his words were disbelieved j bow his state was lowly^ tians, men, women, and children submitted to their fate, 
how bis sorrow was severe j how he opened not his mouth calling upon Chrast, the God over all.” 
but 19 make mlercession for the transgressors. In diame- 2. Compare the vStyle of the Now Testament with ilic 
tncal opiiosUion to e very disponsalion of Providence which state of the Jews at the time of its pnblieaiion. In the 
IS registered in the records of the Jfews, it represents spot- lime of Jesus Chiist, the Jews were zealous defeiiderh of 
less mnoceiice suffering by the appointment of Heaven; the unity of God, and of that idea of his perfections whicli 
death as the issue of perfect obedience^ God’s jighteons the Scriptures excited. Jesus Christ and his apostles pio- 
serv ant as forsaken of him ; and one who w?is perfectly fessed the highest regard for the Jewish Scriptures; yet 
irnmaoulate bearing the chastisement of many guilty; the writers of the New Testament de‘^eri bed Jesus Clirist 
sprinkling many nations from their iniquity, by Virtue of by the very names and titles by which the writers of the 
his sacrifice ; justifying many by his knowledge ; and di- .Old Testament had described the Sujireme God. Corn- 
viihog a portion with the great and Abe spoil with the pare Exod. 3: 11, with John 8: 58. Is. 44; (>, with Kev. 
strong, bceausc he hath poured out his bOul in death. 1: 11, 17. Dent. 10. 17, wiili Rev. 17: 14. Ps. 21. 10, with 
1’his prophecy, therefore, simply as a prediction prioi* to 1 Cor. 2: B. Hos. 1: 7, with Luke 2: 11 Dan. 5. 23, with 
ihe event, renders the very unbelief of the Jews an evi- 1 Cor. 15: 47. 1 Chron. 29; 11, uilh Col. 2. 10. If they 
deuce against them, converts the scandal of the cross into who described Jesus Christ to the Jews by these sacred 
an argument in favor of Christianity, and pre.sents us with names and titles intended to convey an idea of his deity, 
an epitome of the truth, a miniature of the gospel in some the description is just and the application safe ; but if they 
of its most striking features. The simple exposition of it intended to describe a mere man, they tvere surely of all 
sullieed at onqe for the conversion of the eunuch of E\bVo- men the most preposterous. They chose a racthoii of re- 
pia. To these prophecies may, in fact, be added all those commending Jesus to the Jews the most likely to alarm 
which relate tq his spiritual kingdom, or the circumstances and enrage them. Whaicvet they meant, the Jews un- 
of the promulgation, the opposition, and the triumphs of derstood them in our sense, and took Jesus for a blaspho 
his religion ; the accoitipbshment of which equally proves mer, John 10: 33. 

the divine mission of its Author, and points him out as 3. Compare the perfections which arc ascribed to Jesus 
that great personage with w'hom ihey stand inseparably ChrLst m the Scriptures, with those which are ascnlied lo 
connected, God. Jesus Chn.st declares, All things that the Father 

II. But if Jesus of Nazareth was the Mcs.siah, in that hath are mine;” (John Id: 15 ) a very dang ous projiosi- 
character his Deity also i.s iieces.snrily involved, because I urn, if he were not God. The writers of revelation us- 
the INTessioli surrounded with attributes of divinity in cribe to him th(' same perfeeiions which they ascribe to 
the Old TeMament; and our Lord himself as certainly God. Compare Jer 10. 10, wdth Is. 9 d Evod. lo- 13, 
lays claim lo those attributes as to the office of “ the with licb. J 8. Jer. 32'; 19, with Is. 9. (> Ps. 192. 2i, 27, 
idinst ” wnh Hob. 13, 8 Jer. 23 24, with Kph. 1; 29, 23 1 Sam. 

The diiuiity of Jesus ChrLst seems evident, if we con- 2, 5, with John J1: 39. If Jesus Cniist be God, the as- 
sidcr, 1. 'J'hc language of the New Test;unen(, and com- cripiion of the p{ ifcciions of Goil lo liirn is j»iopcr : il he 
pare u With Jiie slate of the pagan world at the lime of l>c* not, the a})o''lleb nr? chargeable with w'cakiiess or wick- 
Its piihlicatiotn If Jesns Christ were not GckI, the writers edness. and eiilicr would destroy then claim to iuspuLUion. 
of tlic New Te.stamcnt dLscovcreil great injudiciousness 4. Coii^id'T the works that are ascribed to Jesus Christ, 
III the choice of their words, and adopted a very incautious aud compaic them with tin ( Inims of Jehovah. Is crea- 
and dangerous sijde. The whole w'orld, except the small lion a work of God f “ByJe.sus Christ were all things 
kingdom of Judea, worshipped idols at the time of Jesus created,'* Col. 1 1<) Is preservation a work of God? 
Christ’s appearance. Jesus Christ ; the evangelists, who Jesus Chnsi upholds all things by the word of his pow'- 
W’jolc his liLStory ; and the aposiles, who wTot<' epistles to er,” Hcb. I: 3. Is the mission of the proplu is a work of 
various classes of men, proposed to destroy idolatry, and God ? Je.siis Christ is tiic Loid God of the holy prophets ; 
to e.stabhsh the worship of one only living and true Goil. and it was the spirit of Christ wdiich testified lo them be- 
l o effect this purpose, n was absolutely necessary for forehand the sufl'enngs of Christ, and the glory that sliould 
thcM' founders of Christianity to avoid confusion and ob- follow, Neh 9: 30. Kev 22. 9, 19. 1 Pet. 1: 11. Is the 
M'uiity of language, and to express their ideas in a cool salvation of sinncis a work of God ? Christ is the Savuor 
and cautious style. The least expression that w-'otild tend of all that believe, John 1- 42. Hob. 5. 9. Is the forgtve- 
t > deity a creature, or countenance idolatry, would have ness of sin a work of God ? The Son of man hath powder 
tH-en a source of Ihe greatest eriw. Hence Paul and Bar- to forgive sms, Matt. 9. 0. The same might be said of 
.1 a bi^s rent thrir clothes a,Mhe very idea of the multitude’s the illumination of the mind; the .sanctification of the 
rotiioundtiig the creature with the Creator, Acts 14. The heart; the rosuirection of the dead; the judging of tiie 
writers of the New Te.stament knew^ that, in sjienking of wwld the glonfication of the righteous; the eternal pu- 
Jesus Llirtbt, extraordinary caution was necessary ; yet, nishmeiit of the wocked ; all which works, in one part of 
when we take up the New Testament, we find such cx- Scripture, are ascribed to God; and all which, in another 
pressions ns these : " The word w'as God,” John 1; 1. ^^Gcxl part of Scripture, are ascribed to Jesuts Christ. Now, if 
was manifest m the flesh,” 1 Tim. 3; 16. “God with us,” Jesu.s Christ be not God, into wdiat contradictions these 

matt. 1: ^3. Thq Jews “crucified the Lord of glory,” 1 wnters must fall! They contradict one another; they 

“Jesus Christ is Lord of all,” Acts 10:36. contradict themselves. EitherJesusChnst isGod,orthcir 
vnrist IS over ail, God blessed for ever,” Rom. 9:5. conduct is unaccountable. 

Jnese are a few of many propositions, which the New 5. Consider that divine worship wdiich the Senvtures 
lesiament writers lay down relative to Jesus Christ. If claim for Jesus Christ. It is a command of God, Thoa 
me writers intended to afBrm the divinity of Jesus Christ, shall worship the Lord thy God, and him only .sh.'iJt thou 

uicsc are words of truth and soberness; if not, the lam serve,” Matt 4: 20. Yet the Scriptures command “a/1 

fjuage IS mcauiious and unwarrantable ; and to address the angels of God to worship Christ,” Hcb. I. 0 Twenty 
n to men prone to idolatry, for the purpose of destroying times, in the New Testament, grace, mercy, and peace, 
luoiairy, IS a strong presumption against their inspiration, are Hnplored of Christ, together with the Fnthct. Bap- 
Jt IS remarkable, also, that the richest words in the Greek tism is an act of ivorship performed in hib iiu’ue, M.ut. 
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28: 19, Swearing is an act of worship : a solemn appeal 
in important cases to the omniscient GchIj and this appeal 
IS made to Christ, Korn. 9: 1. The comniitungof^hesoul 
to God at death is a sacred act of worship : in the perform- 
ance of this act, Stephen died, saying, Lord Jesu.s, re- 
ceive my spirit, Acts 7: 59. The whole host of hea\^en 
worship him that sittelh npon the throne, and the Lamb 
forever and ever, Rev 5; 13, 11. 

6. Observe the application of Old Testament passages 
which belong to Jehovah, to Jfisus in (he New Testament, 
and tiy whether vou can acquit (he writers of the New Tes- 
tament of misre|)resentfition, on supposition that Jesus is 
not Gt>d Taiil says, “ We shall all stand before the judg- 
ment scat of Christ.” That we shall all be judged, we al- 
b)\v , but how do you prove that Christ shall be our judge ? 
Ij<‘cain.c, adds the apostle, it is written, As I live, saith 
the Cold, every knee shall bow to me, and eveiy tongue 
shiili confess to God,” Rom. 14; H), 11, with Isa. 45. 20, 

Whfii sort of reasoning is this* How does this ap- 
ply to Christ, if Christ be not God ? And how dare a man 
quote one ol the most guarded passages in the Old Testa- 
ment for Mich a purpose ? John the Baptist is he who was 
sjiokrii ot by the prophet Esaias, saying, Prepare ye the 
way, Matt. 3* 1, 3. Isaiah sailh, Prtqiare ye the way of 
the Lord ; make straight a highw'ay for our God, Isa. 40: 
3, cVc. But what ha.s John the Baptist to do with all this 
description if Jesus Christ be only a me?iscnger of Jeho- 
vah, and not Jehovah himself ? for Isaiah saith, Prepare 
ye the way of Jehovah. Compare abso Zech, 12: 10, with 
John 19: 3t, 37. Isa. 0, with John 12: 39. Isa. 8. 13, 14, 
with 1 Pel. 2: 8. Allow Jesus Christ to be God, and all 
these applications are proper. If we deny it, the 
Testament, wc must own, is one of the most unaccounta- 
ble com|x>sitions in the world, ealculated to make easy 
things hard to be understood. 

7. K.xamine whether events have justified that notion 
of Christianity which the prophets gave their countrymen 
of it, if Jesus Christ be not God. 'hu* eiObiigof the Gen- 
tilc.s from the worship of blols to the w'oi'-hip of the one 
living and true God is one event, which, the prophets said, 
the coming of the Messiah should bring to pass. If Jesus 
Chn.^t be God, the event answers the prophecy j if not, 
the event is not come to pass, for Christians in general 
worsluj) Jesus, wduch is idolatry, if he be not God, Isa 2, 
3, and 4. Zejih. 1: 11. Zw^h 14 9. The primitive Chris- 
tians certainly ivorshipped him as God. Pliny, who was 
ap[ujiiiied governor of the province of Bithynia by the 
einperor Tra)an, in the year 103, examined and punished 
.seveial Cliri.stians lor their non-conformity to the esta- 
bb.slied leligion of the empire. In a letter to the emperor, 
giving an aecount of hi.s conduct, he declare.s, “they af- 
firmed the whole of their guilt, or their error, was, that 
they met on a certain staled day, before it wa.s light, and 
addresscvl themselves m a form of prayer to Christ as to 
s\Miie God.” 3hiis Pliny meant to inform the emperor 
that C3iri.''lians worshipped Christ. Justin Martyr, who liv- 
ed aboui 15t) jears alter Christ, asserts, that the Christians 
worshipped the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. Besides 
his lestiinony tliere are niimberle.ss pas.sage.s in the lathers 
ihai atieM the tiuth in question j especially in Tertullian, 
llippolilus, Felix, Ac. Mahomet, who lived in the sixth 
centmy, considers (diristians in the light of infidels and 
idolaters throughout the Koran ; and, indeed, had not 
Christians worsliqiped Christ, he could have had no .shadow 
ol a pretence to ndorm their religion, and to bring them 
back to the worship of one God. That the far greater 
part ol Chn.stians have eoniiniied to worship Jesu.s will 
not be doubled; now if Christ be not God, then the Chris- 
tians have lieeu guilty of idolatry ; and if they have been 
giuUy ol idolatry, then it must appear remarkable that 
the apoMles, who foretold the corruptions of Christianity, 
(2 Tim. J.) should never have foreseen nor warned us 
against worshipping Chn.st. In no part of the Scripture 
is there the least mtimaiion of Chnslians falling into 
idolatry in this respect. Surely if this hail been an ern>r 
which was to be so universally prevalent, tho-se Scriptures 
which are able to make us wnse imio salvation, would 
have left us warning on so important a topic Lastly, 
consider what numberless passages of Script* * have no 
sense, ora very absurd one, if Jesus Christ be a mere man. 


See Rom. 1; $. 1 Tim. 3: 16. John 14: 9, 17; 5. Phil. 2: 
6. Ps. 110; 1, 4. 1 Tim. 1. 2. Acts 22: 12, and 9: 17. 

Ill, But rhough Jesus dlirist in his original nature be 
^ivine, yet for our sakes, and for our salvation, he took 
upon him human nature ; thi.s is, therefore, called his hu- 
manity. 'Mal*cion, Apelles, Valentinus, and many other 
heretics, denied Christ’s humanity, as some, have done 
since. But that Christ had a true human body, and not a 
mere human shape, or a body that was not real flesh, is 
very evident from the sacred Scriptures, Isa. 7: 12. Luke 
24 ; 39. Heb. 2: 14. luke 1: 42. Phil. 2; 7, 8. John 2: 14. 
Asides, he ale, drank, slept, walked, worked, and was 
•weary. He groaned, bled, and died upon the cross. It 
Was necessary that he ghcmld thus be human, in order to 
fulfil the divine design? and prophecies resjiccting the 
shedding of his blood for our salvation, ■which could not 
have been done had lie not possessf^^ia real body. It is 
also as evident tliat he assumed ouF whole nature, soul as 
well as body. If he had not, he could nor have been ca- 
pable of that sore amazement and sorrow unto death, and 
ail- those other acts of grieving, feeling, rejoicing, Ac as- 
cribed to him. It was not, however, our sinful nature he 
assumed, but tbd^^ikeness of it, (Horn. 8. 2 ) for he was 
without sin, and did no iniquity* H«s human nature miis>t 
not be confounded with his divine ; for though there be an 
union of natures m Christ, yet there is not a mixture or 
confnrion 6f iheni or their properties. His humanity is 
not changed into his deity, nor his deity into humanity ; 
but the two natures are distinct in one person. How this 
union exists is above our comprehension ; and, indeed, if 
wetannot explain how our own bodies and souls are united, 
it is not to be supposed we can explain this astonishing 
mystery of God manifest in the flesh. (See Mediatoh.) 

The doctrine of the unioii of divine and human ix'rfce- 
tions in the person of Christ, derives further confirmation 
from the considerationj that in no sound sense wdtbfiut ad- 
mitting it, ettn the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments be interpreted, so as to make their very different 
and often a.ppai'ently contradictory ^stateme^lts respecting 
him harmonize How, for instance, is it that he is array- 
ed in the attributes of divinity, and yet is capable of be- 
ing raised to a kingdom and glory ? — that he is addressed, 
^‘Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever.” and yet 
that It should follow “ Goc], eVen thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness abOve thy fellows ?”— that he 
should be God, and yet, by a human birth, “God with 
us?” — that he should say, “I and my Father are one,” 
and, “ My Father is greater than I ?” — that he is supreme, 
and yet a servant ? that he is equal and yet subordinate ? 
— that he, a man, .should require and receive worship and 
trust? — that he should be greater than angels, and yet 
“ made lower than the angels ?” — that he should be 
“made flesh,” and yet be the Creator of all things ? — that 
he should raise himself from the dead, and yet be raised 
by the powTr of the Father? These and many other 
declarations respecting him, all accord with the orthodox 
view of his person ; and are intelligible so far as they 
slate the facts respecting him ; but are wholly beyond the 
power of interpretation into any rational meaning on any 
theory which denies to him a real humanity on the one 
hand, or a real and personal divinity op the other. So 
powerfully, in fact, has this been felt, that, in order to 
evade the force of the testimony of Scripture, the most 
licentious criticisms have been resorted to by tfie deniers 
of his divinity ; such as would not certainly have been 
tolerated by scholars in the case of an attempt to inter- 
pret any other ancient writing, ^ 

IV. We now proceed 10 the character ,of Jesus Christ, 
which, w^hile it affords us the most pleasing subject for 
meditation, exhibits to us an example not only ol the m<Kst 
binding authority, but of the most perfect and delightful 
kind. 

1. “ Here,” as an elegant writer observes, “ every grace 
that can recommend religion, arjd every virtue ilml can 
adorn humaniij^ are so blended as to excite our admira- 
tion and engage our love. In abstaining from licentious 
pleasures, he was equally free from ostentatious singulari- 
ty and churlish siillenness. When he complied with the 
established ceremonies of his countrymen, that compliance 
was not accompanied by any marks of bigotry or supersti- 
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tion ; when he opposed iheir rooted prepossessions, his op- 
jiositian was perfectly exeni]>t from the captious petulance 
of n controversialist, and the midislinfruishin^ zeal of an 
mnovalor IJi.s courage was active in enixamtoniig the 
dangers to which he was exposed, and passivt* under the 
aggravated (Mlamuies which the malice of his lues heaped 
upon him , his fortitude was remote from every appear- 
an<*e of rashness, and hi.s patience was equally exempt 
Ironi ab|ccr pusillanimity: he was tirm without obstinacy, 
and limiihle without meanness Though possessed of the 
lll()'^l unbounded power, we behold him living eonlinually 
in a stale f>f voluntary humiliation and poverty • we sec 
}iim daily exposed to almost ev'^ery species of want and 
<iislie>s ; .itliiiMed without a comforter, perseeiiled without 
M jirotector, and wandering aliout, accoi<ling to his own 
l)-ilhenc complaint, hccaiise he liad not where to lay his 
iKM'i ” Though regardless of the ph'asures and souic- 
M'm's dcsLitiite ol the comforts o( Ide, he never provokes 
out disgust by the sourness of the mis.inthiope, or onr 
f MatiMiipl by the in.iclivily of the recliisi' Jlis altPiilion 
uj the ueltare of mankind was evidenecJ not only by Ins 
salutary injiinetnnis, but by hi> readiness to embtaee evi'- 
iv opportiiiuty oi relieving tlieir distress and admmisier- 
niL*' to then wants. In evi ry ])eiiod and circuinstam e ol 
Ills life, we b(‘h(»ld dignity and elevation blended with love 
and pity, something winch tliongii it mvakens our adim- 
1 \tioin 3et uUi.iets onr confidema’ \V** s<-«’ power , but 
It is jjower w hich i.s rather our sei urii\ than our die.nl 5 a 
p)\\cr softened with tenderness, and soothing while it 
awes With all lln‘ gent!“ness ol a meek and lowly rnmd, 
we liehoid an heroic hrniin'ss which no terrors c<mld re- 
sliain In llie private seinies of life, and in the jaihln* 
oicnpations of bis imnistiy. \vhelluT the olqei 1 r»r a lmi- 
lation 01 ridicule, ol love or ol }K‘rst'cntion, whetbiTwel- 
< 01 nod with hosannis, or mMiU«’<l with anathemas, we ull 
r'oe him pursuing, w ifli unwisirn'il eonstatiey, the oniric 
uiil, and pro ^CM ring tin- same inlegntv of lilc and mnii- 
1101 s” WhiUh St rino/is, d 

'2 ('onsideiing him as our gre:ir I\l«iaAL Ti Aeurn, xvc 
musi be struck with the greatc"! .nlmiration l)i. I\i- 

h'V’ observes, “be preferred solnl to i>o[)u]ar v'li fill's n 
iliarailm whicli is commonly despised, to a cliartn tor 
univtMs.illv e\tolletl , he placeil. on our In'cntmus \ ices, 
the ehei'h m the right place, \ 1/ , iijxm the ihonglits be 
eolliM ted hnimn duty into Ixvo well-d(‘\ ised inlos lu* te- 
]i('!it(’il iln'se rules, and laid great sto’ss upon them, and 
thereby tixed the sentiments ol ins lolloweis. he exi luded 
all legard {<» reputation in our devotion and alms, and, 
by piiity of reason, in our other viriims his instruct loris 
\ver»' delivered in a i’orm ealculit«*d for impression ; they 
were illustrated by jiaiables, the (dioice and structure of 
xvhn h would liave been admired in any composition 
whatever he w’as (ivc Ironi the usual symptoms of en- 
thusiasm, beat, and veheineuce in (levoiion, austenty m 
institutions, and a wild partn nlarity in the description of 
a fuuuc state lie was (rce, also, from the depravities of 
his age and country, xvilhniu siiperslUion among ih*’ most 
snpcrsiiiious of 1111*11 , yet not d(‘crving positive distmr- 
tions or external observuniees, but soberly recalling them 
to tlic principle of ihoir establishment, and to tlicir place 
in the scale <»f human dutie.s there vais noihiiig of so- 
phisiry orliifling, though amidst teacher.s reniaikable for 
not lung so much as frivolous subtilties and quibbling ox- 
posi’ions, lit* was caiidul and liberal m lus |udgmrrit of 
the icst of mankind, nllhoiigli belonging to a people who 
ftfb'cted a se]xirate claim to divine favor, and, in con.se- 
ijiieiice of that opinion, prone to unchantablcncss, partia- 
lity and restriction in his r<‘ligion lliere was no sclieme 
I't bnilding up a hierandiy, (»r of ministering to tlic view's 
of human governments: in a word, there wms every thing 
so grand in doetnne, and so delightful in manner, that the 
people iniglii well exclaim, — ^Surely never man spake 
like this man ’’ ” 

.1 As our exalted Fuienu and Pattkrn, say.s arch- 
bishop NewTome, he sets an example of the most per- 
fect piety to God, and of the most extensive benevolence 
and the imist tender compassion to men. He doe.s not 
merely exhibit a life of strict justice, but of overflowing 
benignity. His temperance has not the dark shades of 
austenty ; his meekness does not degenerate into apathy; 


his humility is signal, amidst n splendor of qualities mure 
than human , his fortitude is eminent and exemplary in 
enduring the most formidabk* <*xicrn i! evils, and the 
sharpest acuial sufll'rmgs. Ilis patience is invincihle; 
his resignation entire and absolute 'rriith and siiu'enty 
shine throughout his whofi* {OTiduci Though of heavenly 
desceiil, he shows obedience and afb*<'iion to his earthly 
parents; he approves, loves, and attaches himself to 
amiable ipiablies in tlie, human race ; lie rc.s[)ecl.s niuho- 
rity, religious and civil , and lie t‘videnccs icgard for lus 
country by promoting its most essential good m a painful 
minisirv tfedicated to ils servua*, by dfploriug its calami- 
ties, and by laying down lus life jor its benefit Every 
one of Ins eminent virtues is regulated liy consummate 
])ruden‘‘e ; and he both wins the love of lus fiiends, and 
extorts the approbation aiul wonder ol lus cneuiie' JVevor 
was a ehar.jcter at the same time so cominnnding and 
nntur.il, so resjdendeni and pleasiiiir, so auual>le and ve- 
nerable 'fhen* IS a peculiar cnniiasl in it b(*lwecn an 
awful gri'afncss, diguilv. and inap'stv, and the most <‘(Ui- 
cili.iling lov’clincss. tendi'rncss, niid sfijiness H<‘ now 
I'onvevses with prophets, lawgiver^, and angels , and the 
next iiisl;uit he ineelvly endures 1I1C (Inlness of his (liscijdes, 
nrnl iheblasphemie.sand lage of the mullil ud(' He now' calls 
lnms<'lf greater th.an Solommi.onc wliocan command legions 
ol angf'is; and givi'rof bfi* to whomsoev'er he })leascth , the 
Son of (lod, am! who shall siiorilii. gloru us tluone to 
judge fhew'oiM- at otlier times wa* find bun rmbrai ing 
young ( hildien , noi lilting up lus voici* m the strems.nor 
(jiienehing the smoking (lax , calling his disciples, not 
:^erv'anl^ but fiiends and brcthicu. and comlorling thmu 
witli .an exuberant and ]ri rental nlfectioii Jyt us pause 
an instant and fill onr minds with the idea of om* who 
knew* all things, heavenly and eaitbly . .earcbed and laid 
opi'Ti the* inmost iccessosof tlu* heait ; n’ctilu'd evciy jiir- 
jiidiee, and removed evei v mistake of .1 moral and ndi- 
gious Kind, bv a word exmeiscil ti soven'ignly over all 
nature, ]>eneii, lied tin* hidden events 01 (uturuv, give juo- 
mis(‘s of admission into a hajipy iminortantv , had the 
Keys of lile and death claimed an union with the I'atlier ; 
and vet w is juous, mild, gentle, humi»!e, afhible, sonal, 
bem‘volenl fnemlly, nml afleetioiiate Siieh a character 
IS falter tlian the morning siar Eaeh scparife virtue is 
made stronger Iw ojiposilioii and enutrasi ; and the union 
of so many \ irliies forms a brightness wlmdi filly lepti'- 
seiits the glory oj that (Jod ‘ who iidiabiteth light inaiees- 
sibli* ’ Such .1 ( haiMCter uuel have been a real one. 
'Phere is somelbing .so (‘xtraoidinary, so perfe<‘t, and so 
godlike in It, that it eonld not liave been thus supjiorted 
ibroiigliout by the utmost siietcli ol human art, much less 
by men coiifesscdlv unlearned and obseiiic ” 

A great deal lias ]u*eii written eoneeining the form, 
stature, ;ind beauty of Jesiis Christ Some liave asserted, 
that be was in form the noblest of all llie smis ol men. 
Others leave maiiilainetl. that thep' w'as no Ix-auty nor 
am, graees in lus fiiil ward ajipearam This difleri'iice m 
opinion .show's that no certain tradition was handed down 
on this snbjeet Tlie tnilh prolnblv is. that all W'hicli was 
inajestK* and attnntivc in the peison ol our Lord, was in 
tin* of the countenance, the full iiilluem’e of 

w'hieh wMs displayed elneflv 111 his confidential inlereoiirse 
with his dlselple^ ; whilst Ins general appearance present- 
ed no striking jiceubanty to the common observer See 
T{i)hnisou\ Plea fm iho Dirmift/ of ('hr/st, from which many 
(»f the above reinaiks an* taken •, Bishop 
of fht' Catholit ('hiiuh ; Ahhnihc, \Vat( rlnnd. TTan'hn, and 
Hn}, on iht* Dienuh/ of Chrisl , StarUioiisf, Wus^hf, and 
J) Oiflnfs hires of Christ, Dr Jamiewi's Vior of thr Doi- 
Inne of Sinplioe, anil the I'riniitire Fatih eomentniif the 
Drifif of Christ ; Oirin on the CUory of Christ's Pirson ; 
ITitrnons Christ Crnnfieit ; Dintrhfs Theology , J P. 
Smith's Srnptiire Ttshmony In the AJtssiah ; Wurdtaw's 
Disronrsis ; Fiitler's Wortes ; Worhs of Bohert Halt , Btshup 
J\^nrrome's Ohserratwns on onr Lord's Condwi ; and Viiteifs 
Findenres of Chrislinmty . — iVatson ; JJend, Bttek 
JETHKO, priest, or prince, of Midian, (for the Hebrew, 
Cohen ^ signifies a prince as well as n priest ,) the fathei-in- 
law of Moscs. It i.s believed that he w'as a priest of the 
fruo God. and maintained the true religion, Ixung descend- 
ed from Midinn, son of Abraham and Xemiah Moses 
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does not conceal liis alliance with Jethro’s family, but in- 
vites hira to oifer sacrifices to the Lord, on Ins airival in 
the camp of Israel, as one who ador<;d the same God, Ex. 
18: 11, 12, Some assert that he had four names, Jetliro, 
Raguel, Hobab, and Cent. Others, that Jethro and Ra- 
guel were the same person ; that Hobab was son of 
Jethro, and brother of Zipporah j and that Ceni is a com- 
mon name, signifying the country of the Kciiites, inhabited 
by the posterity of Hobab, south of the promised land. 
The Hebrew fhothen, which Jerome translates kinsman, is 
used in Numb. JO: 20. and Ex. 18: 1, 27, to denote the 
relation between JMosivs and Hobab ; in Numbers, howe- 
ver, Hobab IS called son of Raguel, whence others are of 
opinion that Raa^uel was the father of Jethro, and Jethro 
the father of Hobab. On the other side, Raguel gives 
Zipporah to JVIo.scs, Ex. 2: 18. The signification of the 
Hebrew chothen not being fixed, it is impossible to deter- 
mine this question with certainty. — Calmet. 

JEW, (the WANOKRiNo j) a fictitious person, who, ac- 
cording to popular tradition, W'as a Jew that drove our 
Savior away with curses, when, oppressed with the weight 
of hi.s cro.s.s, he washed to rest on a stone before his house. 
The calm reply of Jesus was, “ Thou shall wander on the 
earth till 1 return.” The astounded Jew did not come to 
hunsell till the crowd had passed, and the streets were 
empty ; since wdiich time, driven by fear and remorse, he 
has been obliged to w*a rider from place to place, and has 
never yet been able to find a grave. Numerous Jews 
have been suspected and even persecuted as the unhappy 
wanderer, and duubi less the fable lias been realized by 
many thousands of that hapless race ; but it w'as most 
likely invented to characterize iheir condition from the 


us, the priest, with his sons, chiefly Judas, Jonathan and 
•Simon, wdio w'ere called Maccabees, bravely fought for 
their religion and liberties. Judas, who succeeded his fa- 
ther about 3840, gave Nicanor and the king’s troops a ter* 
rible defeat, regained the temple, and dedicated it anew, 
restored the daily worship, and repaired Jerusalem, which 
was almost in a ruinous heap. After his death, Jonathan 
and Simon, his brethren, successively succeeded him ; and 
both Wisely and bravely promoted the welfare of tlic church 
and state. Simon was succeeded by his son Hircanus, 
who subdued idumea, and reduced the Samaritans. In 
3899 he was succeeded by his son Janneus, who reduced 
the Philistines, the country of Moab, Ammon, Gilead, and 
part of Arabia. Under these three reigns alone the Jew* 
ish nation was independent after the captivity. After the 
death of the widow of Janneus, who governed nine years, 
the nation was almost ruined with civil broils. In 3939, 
Anstobulus invited the Romans to assist him against 
Hircanus, his elder brother. The country was quickly 
reduced, and Jerusalem taken by force j and Pompey, and 
a number of his officers, pushed their way into the sanc- 
tuary, if not into the holy of holies, to view the funiilure 
thereof. Nine years after, Crassus, the Roman general, 
pillaged the temple of its valuables. After Judea had 
for more than thirty years been a scene of ravage and 
blood, and twenty-four of which it had been oppressed 
by Herod the Great, Herod got himself installed in the 
kingdom. Twenty years before our Savior’s birth, he, 
with the Jews’ consent, began to build the temple About 
this time the Jews had hopes of the Messiah ; and about 
A. M. 4000, Christ actually came, whom Herod (insti- 
gated by the fear of losing his throne) sought to murder. 


time of the destruction (>f Jerusalem to the present period, The Jews, however, a few excepted, rejected the Messiah, 
‘ ' ^ and put him to death. The sceptre was now wholly de- 
parted from Judah ; and .fudea, about twenty-.seven years 
before, reduced to a province. At the destruction of Jeru- 
salem about eleven hundred thousand Jews perished, and 
since that disastrous event they have been scattered, con- 
temned, persecuted, and enslaved among all nations, not 
mixed with any in the common manner, but have re- 


and their rcjeciion of the Savior as the cause oi‘ their 
wandenng.s. See CroJi/'s “ ^(datkieL^^ — Hcnd. Buck. 

JEWS} a name derived from the patriarch Judah, and 
given to the de.scendants of Abraham by his eldest son, 
Isaac. We shall here present as comprehensive a view 
of this singular people as we can. 

1. Jews, iiisrouv of the. — As the reader of this article 


may be supposed taiiulinr with their history as recorded mained as a body distinct by themselves. 


m Scripture, we shall pa.ss over here all that preceded the 
Babylonish captivity, under Nebuchadnezzar. It was 
then the kingdom ot Judah, as well as Israel, was ruined, 
A, M. 34 If), about three hundred and eighty-eight years 
after its division from that of the ten tribes. In the seven- 
tieth year of the begun captivity, the Jews, according to 
the edict of Cyrus, king of Persia, who had overturned the 
empire of Chaldea, returned to Ihcir own country. (JSee 
Nuiemiah; Ezra.) After their return they rebuilt the 
temple iirul city of Jerusalem, put away their strange 
wives, and renewed their covenant with God. Vast num- 
bers of them, who had agreeable settlements, remained ib 
Babylon. 

About A. M. 3490, or 3546, they escaped the ruin design- 
ed them by Hainan . About 3653, Darius Ochus, king of 
Persia, ravaged part of Judea, and earned off a great 
prisoners. When Alexander was in Canaan, about 
3()70, he confirmed to them all their privileges ; and, hav- 
ing built Alexandria, he Settled vast numbers of them 
there. About fourteen years after, Ptolemy Lagus, the 
Greek king of Egypt, ravaged Judea, and earned one 


2. Jews, cai.amities of. — All history cannot furnish us 
with a parallel to the calamities and miseries of the Jews — 
rapine and murder, famine and pestilence, within; fire 
and sword, and all the terrors of war, without. Our Savior 
wept at the foresight of the.se calamities ; and it is almost 
impossible for person-s of any humanity to read the account 
without being afl'ceted. The predictions concerning them 
were remarkable, and the calamities that came upon them 
were the greatest the world ever saw, Dcut. 28, 29. Matt. 
24. Now, what heinous sin was it that could be the cause 
of such heavy judgments ? Can any other be assigned 
than what the Scripture assigns? (1 Thess. 2, 15, 16.) 
“ They both killed the Lord .Tesus and their own prophets, 
and persecuted the apostles, and so filled up their sins, 
and wrath came upon them to the uttermost.” It is hardly 
possible to consider the nature and extent of their sufi'er- 
mgs, and not conclude the Jews’ own imprecation to be 
singularly fulBlled upon them. Matt. 27: 25 : “ His blood 
be on us and our children.” At Cesarea twenty thousand 
of the Jews were killed by the Syrians in their mutual 
broils. At Damascus ten thousand unarmed Jews were 


hunared thousand prisoners to Egypt, but used them killed ; and at Bethshan the heathen inhabitants caused 
Kinaiy, and a.ssigned them many places of trust. About their Jewish neighbors to assist them against their bre- 
tIwc j transiwted another multitude of Ihren, and then murdered thirteen thousand of these inha- 

considerable privileges, bitants. At Alexandria the Jews murdered multitudes of 
time, Seleucus Nicator, having built the heathens, and were murdered in their turn to about 
^ many fifty thousand. The Romans under Ve.spasian invaded 
Philadelphus, of Egypt, the country, and took the cities of Galilee, Chorazin, 
ftcedom of all the Jew slaves in Bethsaida, Capernaum, dec., where Christ had been espe- 
® about 3834, enraged with cially rejected, and murdered numbers of the inhabitants, 

fnim report ot his death, and for the At Jerusalem the scene was most wretched of all. At the 

SfwtKMi 1 return from Egypt, passover, when there might be two or three millions of 

f ttturdered forty thou- people in the city, the Romans surrounded it with troops, 
nf T ivenches, and walls, that none might escape. The three 

different factions within, murderea one another. Titus, 
nr One of the most merciful generals that ever breathed, did 

in nitZ P«wer to persuadi them to an advantageous sur- 

temple was ctedica^ to Oiympius, an idol ot Greece, render, but they scorned every proposal. The multitudes 
and the Jews exposed to the basest treatment. Mattathi- of unbuned carcasses corrupted the air, and nroduced a 
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pestilence. The people fed on one another ; and even la- 
dies, it is said, broiled their sucking infants, and ate them. 
After a siege of six months, the city was taken. They 
murdered almost every Jew they met with. Titus was 
bent to save the temple, but could not : there were six 
thousand Jews, who had taken shelter in it, all burnt or 
murdered. The outcries of the Jews, when they saw it, 
were most dreadful : the whole city, except three towers 
and a small part of the w'al I, was razed to the ground, 
and the foundations of the temple and other places were 
ploughed up. Soon after the forts of Herodian and Ma- 
cheron were taken, the garrison of Massada murdered 
themselves rather than surrender. At Jerusalem alone, 
it IS said one million one hundred thousand perished by 
sword, famine, and pestilence. In other places we hear 
of two hundred and fifty thousand that were cut oflT, be- 
sides vast numbers sent into Egypt to labor ns slaves. 
v\bout fifty years after, the Jews murdered about five 
hundred thousand of the Roman subjects, for which they 
were severely punished by Trajan. About 130, one Bai- 
rhocab pretended that he was the Messiah, and raised a 
Jew'ish army of two hundred thousand, who murdered all 
the heathens and Christians who came m their ivay ; but 
he was defeated by Adrian’s forces In this war, it is 
said, about sixty thousand Jews w'ere slain, and perished. 
Adrian built a city on mount Calvary, and erected a mar- 
ble statue of swine over the gate that led to Bethlehem. 
No Jew M as allowed to enter the city, or to look to it at a 
distance, under pain of death. In 360 they began to re- 
build their city and temple ; but a terrible earthquake and 
flumes of fire issuing from the earth, killed the wwkmen, 
and scattered their materials. Nor till the seventh cen- 
tury durst they so much as creep over the rubbish to 
bewail It, without bribing the guards. In the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries, there were many of them furi- 
ously harassed and murdered. In the sixth century, 
twenty thousand of them were slam, and as many taken 
and sold for slaves, lii 602 they mtic severely punished 
for their horrible massacre of the Christians at Anijoch. 
In Spam, in 700, they were ordered to be enslaved. In 
the eighth and ninth centuries they were greatly derided 
anil abused in some places they were made to wear lea- 
thern girdles, and ride without stirrujis on asses and mules. 
In France and Spam they were much insulted. In the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, their miseries rather in- 
creased : ihev M'cre greatly persecuted in Egypt. Besides 
what they suflered in the East by the Turkish and cru- 
sades, it IS shucking to think ivhat multitudes of them the 
eight crusades murdered in Germany, Hungary, Lesser 
Asia, and elsewhere. In France, multitudes were burnt. 
In England, in 1020, they were banished ; and at the coro- 
nation of Richard I., the mob fell upon them and murdered 
a great many of them. About one thousand five hundred 
of them were burnt m the palace in the city of Yoik, which 
they set fire to themselves, after killing their wives and 
children. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries their 
condition was no better. In Egj'pt, Canaan, and Syria, 
the crusaders still harassed them Provoked with their 
mad running after pretended Messiahs, Khalif Nasser 
scarcely left any of them alive m his dominions of Meso- 
potamia, In Persia, the Tartars murdered them in multi- 
tudes. Ill Spam, Ferdinand persecuted them furiously. 
About 1249, the terrible massacre of them at Toledo forced 
many to murder themselves, or change iheir religion. 
About 1253, many were murdered, and otners banished 
from France ; but m 1275 recalled. In 1320 and 1330 the 
crusades of the fanatic shepherds, who wasted the souih of 
France, massacred them ; bt^sides fifteen hundred that 
were murdered on another occasion. In 1358 they w^ere 
totally banished from France, since which few of them 
have entered that country. In 1291 king Edward expelled 
them from England, to the number of one hundred and 
sixty thousand. In the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, their misery continued. In Persia they 
have been ternbly used ; from 1663 to 1666, the murder 
of them was so universal, that but a few escaped to Tur- 
key. In Portugal and Spain they have been miserably 
handled. About 1392, six or eight hundred thousand were 
banished from Spain ; some were drowned m their pass- 
age to Africa } some died by hard usage; and many 


of their carcasses lay in the fields nil the wild beasts de- 
voured them. In Germany they have endured many 
hardships. They have been banished from Bohemia, Ba- 
varia, Cologne, Nuremburg, Augsburg, and Vienna • they 
have been terribly massacred in Moravia, and plundered 
m Bonn and Bamberg. Except in Portugal and Spam, 
their pre.sent condition is generally tolerable. In Holland, 
Poland, and at Frankfort and Hambergh, they have their 
liberty. They have repeatedly, but in vain, attempted to 
obtain a naturalization in England, and other nations 
among whom they are scattered. 

3. Jews, TRESERVATioN OF. — ‘^The preservation of the 
Jews,” says Basnage, iii the midst of the miseries ivliich 
they have undergone during seventeen hundred years, is 
the greatest prodigy that can be imagined. Religions de- 
pend on temporal prosperity ; they triumph under the 
protection of a conqueror ; they languish and sink "With 
sinking monarchies. Pagani.sm, M'hich once covered the 
earth, is extinct, The Christian church, glorious m its 
martyrs, yet was considerably diminished by the persecu- 
culions to which it was ex|X).sed ; nor was it easy to repair 
the breaches in it, made by those acts of violence. But 
here we behold a church hated and persecuted for seven- 
teen hundred years, and yet Mistaining itself, and widely 
extended. Kings have often employed the severity of 
edicts and the hand of exeeiitioneis to ruin it. The sedi- 
tious multitudes, by murders and massacres, have coni- 
mitled outrages against it still more violent and tragical. 
Princes and people, pagans, Mohammedans, Christians, 
disagreeing in .so many things, have imiled in the design 
of exterminating it, and have not been able to succeed. 
The bmh of Mom, surrounded with flames, ever burns, 
and IS never consumed. The Jew.s have been expelled, 
m different times, from every part of the world, which 
hath only served to .spread them in all regions. From 
age to age they have been exposed to mi.sery and persecu- 
tion ; yet still they subsist, in sjnte of the ignominy and 
the hatred whicli hath pursued them in all places, whilst 
the greatest monarchies are fallen, and nothing remains 
of them besides the name. 

^^The judgments which God has exercised upon this 
people are terrible, extending to the men, the religion, and 
the very land in v'hich they dM'clt. 3'he ceremonies essen- 
tial to iheir religion can no more be ob.served ; the ritual 
law, which east a .splendor on the. national worship, and 
struck the pagans so much, that they sent their presents 
and their victims to Jerusalem, is ab.solulely fallen, for 
they have no temple, no altar, no sacrifices. Their land 
Itself seems to he under a never-ceasing curse. Pagans, 
Christians, Moliammedans, in a word, almost all nations, 
have by turns seized and held Jeru.salem. To the Jew 
only hath God refused the possession of this small tract 
of ground, so supremely necessary for mm, since he ought 
to worship on this mountain. A Jewish writer hath af- 
firmed, that It is long since any Jew has been seen settled 
near Jerusalem : scarcely can they purchase there six feet 
of land fui a burying-place. 

‘^In all ihi.s there is no exaggeration : I am only point- 
ing out known facts ; and, far from having the lea?.t de- 
sign to raise an odium against the nation from its miseries, 
J conclude that it ought to be looked upon as one of those 
prodigies which we admire without comprehending : since, 
in spue of evils so durable, and a patience so long exer- 
cised, It is preserved by a particular providence. The 
Jew ought to be weary of expecting a Messiah, who so 
unkindly disappoints his vain hopes ; and the Christian 
ought to have his attention and his rc^rd excited towards 
men whom God preserves for so great a length of time, 
under calamities which would have been the total rum of 
any other people.” 

4. Jews, MonEiiN, number and dispersion of. — They are 
looked upon to be as numerous at present as they were 
formerly in the land of Canaan. Some have rated them 
at three millions, and others more than double that num- 
ber. Their dispiersion is a remarkable particular in this 
peoprte. They swarm all over the East, and are settled, it 
IS said, in the remotest parts of China. The Turkish em- 
pire abounds with them. There are more of them at Con- 
stantinople and Salonichi than in any other place : they 
are spread through most of the nations of Europe ana 
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Africa, and many families of them are established in the 
West Indies ; not to mention whole nations in middle 
Asia, and some discovered in the inner parts of America, 
if we may give any credit to Iheir own writers. ‘Their be- 
ing always in rebtdhons (as Addison observes) while they 
had the holy temple in view, has excited most nations to 
banish them. Besides, the whole people are now a race 
of such mereliants as are wanderers by profession j and at 
the same time are in most, if not in all places, incapable 
of cither lands or oflices, that might engage them to make 
any part of the world their home. In addition to thi.s, we 
may consider what providential reasons may bo assigned 
for Ihoir iiiiinbors and dispersion. Their firm adherence 
to their religion, aiul being dispel sod all over the earth, 
has furnished every age and every nation with the strong- 
est arguments lor the Chiistiau faith; notonlyasthe.se 
very jiartieulars are foretold of them, but as they them- 
selves are the ileposi lanes of these and all other prophecies 
which lend to then own confusion, and the establishment 
of Chnstianiiy. Their number iurmshes us with a sutti- 
cient cloud of witnesses that attest the truth of the Bible, 
and their dispersion spreads the.se ivitnesses through all 
parts ol the world. 

5 .Iews, modeun, sentiments of. — A summary of the 
Jew'ish creed Was drawn up by Moses Maiinonides, otlnn- 
wise called the Great Eambam, (i. e. Ilabbi M(*ses Ben 
Mannon,) an Egyptian rabbi ot the eleventh century, 
which is still acknowledged as their confe.s.sion of faith. 
It consists of thirteen articles, and reads as fiiUows 

I. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator, blessed 
be his name ! is the governor and creator ol all the crea- 
tures, and that it is he wdio made, maketh, and will make 
all things. 

II. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator, bless- 
ed be his name ' is one, and that no unity is like his, and 
he alone, our God, w^as, is, and .shall be. 

HI. I believe, w’jtb a perfect lailh, tliat the Creator, 
blessed be his name ! is incorporeal ; that ho is not to be 
eomprehtnded by those faculties wdiieh comprehend cor]io- 
real object.s ; and that there is no resemblance to him 
whatever. 

IV. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator, 
bles.sed be liis name! is the first and the last. 

V, F brdieve, wuth a perfect faith, that the Creator, 
blessed be his name ! is alone w'orthy of adoration ; and 
that none besules him i.s worthy of adoration. 

Vi. F lidieve, w'ltU a perfect faith, that all the oracles 
(*r tlie ])io[»hcis lire true. 

VI 1. I bclitve, w'lth a perfect tuilli, that the prophecies 
of Moses, our master, on whom be pe.iiee, are true ; and 
that he is the fatlier of all the wise men w ho were before 
Fum, and w ho came after him. 

VJII. 1 believe, with a perj’ecl faith, lliat the whole law 
of commandments wduch we now have in our hands, w'as 
given to Moses, our master, on wdiom be peace. 

IX. 1 believe, with a perfect faith, that this law will not 
be changed, and that there will not be any other law from 
the Creattvr, blessed be his name 1 

X. I believe, with a ]x;rfect faith, that the Creator, bless- 
ed Ins name ' know's all the actions of the children of 
men, and all their Ihonghis ; as it is said — “ Who frameth 
all their hearts ; wdio understandelh all their actions.” 

XI. 1 believe, wnih a perfect faith, that the Creator, 
tdessed he his name ! will recompense good to him who 
observeth his commandments, and that he will punish him 
that transgresseih them. 

XH. 1 belitwe, with a perfect laith, in the advent of the 
Messiah, and though he should tarry, yet I will patiently 
wait tor him every day till he come. 

XIII. 1 believe, with a pertect faith, that there will be a 
revivification of the dead, at the period when it shall 
please the Creator, blcs.sed be his name! and let his re- 
membrance be exalted ibrever and ever ! 

The modern Jews still adhere as closely to the Mosaic 
dispensation, as their dispersed and despised condition will 
permit them. Their service consists chiefly m reading the 
law in their synagogues, together with a variety of pray- 
ers. They use no sacrifices since the destmciion of the 
temple. They repeat blessings and particular pi uses to 
Cfod, not only in their prayers, but on all accidental occa- 


sious, and in almost all their actions. They go to prayers 
three times a day in their synagogues. Their sermons 
are not made in llebrew, which few of them now perfectly 
understand, but m the language of the country where they 
reside. They arc forbidden all vain swearing, and prt^ 
nouncing any of the names of God without necessity. 
They abstain from meats pjolubited by the Levitical law ; 
for which reason, whatever they eat must be dressed by 
Jews, and after a maimer peculiar to thera.selves. As 
soon as a cliild can speak, they teach him to read the Bible 
in tJie original Hebrew, but without iindar-standing the 
meaning of the words. In general they observe the same 
cereimmes which were practised by their ancestor.'* m thr 
celebration of the passover. They acknowledge a tw otoid 
law of God, a written anil an unwritten one ; the former is 
contained m the Bentaleuch, or five books of Moses, the 
latter, they pretend, was delivered by God to IMoscs. and 
iianded down I'rom bun by oral tradition, and now to Ik* 
received as of equal authority w^itii the former. They as- 
sert the perpetuity of their law', togethei willi its peilecUoii 
They deny the accomphshmenl of the ])Vophecie.s m the 
person ot Cbn.st; alleging that the Messiah i.s not yet 
come, and that lie^ will make his appearance with ilie 
greatest worldly jKnnp and grandeur, subduing all nuiions 
before him, and subjecting them to the house ot Jiidnh. 
Since the prophel.s have predicted his mean l omiition iind 
sLiflcrings, they confidently talk of two Mcssinhs ; one 
Bcn-Ephraim, whom they grant to be a jKU'son ot a mean 
and afflicted condition m lhi.> woikl; and the other, Ben- 
David, who shall be a victorious and powerful prince. 

The Jews pniy for the souls ol the dead, Ijecause they 
suppose there is a paradise ior the souls ot good men, 
W'here they enjoy glory m the presence ol God Tlicy 
believe that the souls of the w'udvcd are tormented m heil 
with lire and other pumshrnenls ; that some are con- 
demned to be punisht'il m this manner forever, while 
others continue only for a limited time ; and this tlwy call 
purgatory, wduch is not difiereiit from hell m respect oi 
the place, but of the duration. They suppose no .lew, un- 
less guilty of heresy, or certain crimes specified by lh«‘ 
rabbins, shall continue m purgaloi 7 above a twelvemonth ; 
and that there are but few' who suffer eternal punishment. 

Almost all the modern Jews are Pharisees, and are as 
much attached to tradition as their ancestors were ; and 
a.ssert, that whoever rejects tlie oral law' deserves death. 

Hence they enteitain an implacable hatred to the Kara- 
ites, who adhere to the text of Moses, rejecting the rabbin- 
istical interpretation. (See Karaites.) 

There are still some ot the Saddiicees m Africa, and in 
several other places ; but they are few in number— at least 
there are but very few who declare ojienly lor these opi- 
nions. 

There are to this day some remains of the aneient sect 
of the Samaritans, who arc zealous for the law of Moses, 
but are despised by the Jews, because they receive only 
the Peiilateuch, and obseivc different ceremonies from 
theirs. They declare they are no Sadducees, but aclrnow'- 
ledge the spirituality and immortality of the soul. There 
are numbers of this seel at Gaza, Damascus, Grand Cairo, 
and in some other places of the East ; but especially at Si- 
chem, now called Naplou.se, which i.s risen out of the rums 
of the ancient Samaria, w'here they sacrificed not many 
years ago, having a place for this purpose on mount 
Genzira. 

David Levi, a learned Jew, W'ho in 1796 published ‘‘Dis- 
sertations on the Prophecies of the Old Testament,” ob- 
serves m that work, that deism and infidelity have made 
such large strides m the world, that they have at length 
reached even to the Jewish nation ; many of whom are at 
this time so greatly infected with scepticism by reading 
Bolingbroke, Hume, Voltaire, Acc., that they scarcely be* 
lieve in a revelation, much tess have they any hope in 
their future restoration. 

6, Jews, restoration of. — From the declarations of 
Scripture we have reason to suppose the Jews shall be 
called to a participation of the blessings- of the go.spel, 
(Rom. XI. 2 Cor. 3: 16, Hos. 1: 11.) and some suppose 
shall return to their own land, Hos. 3: 5. Is. 65: 17, Acc. 
Ezek. 36. As to the time, some think about 1866 or 2016 ; 
but this, perhaps, is not so easy to determine altogether* 
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thoiij^h it is probable it will not be bpf(jre the fall of Anti- 
chnst and the Ottoman empire. Let ns, however, avoid 
putting stuinbUng-bloi;k.s in their way. If wo altonipt any 
thing for their conv^ersion, let it be with peace and love. 
Let us, says nue, pro))ose Chll^iIanlly to them, as Chrii't 
proposed it to them. Let us lay before ihciii Ihcir own 
prophecies. Let us show them their riccom])lishmenl in 
Jesus. Let us ap]daii(l then hatred of idolatry. Let us 
siiovv them the morality of Jesus m our lives and lcrn])cr.s. 
Let ns never ahndgi' their civil liberty, nor over try to 
force their coriscience.s. Jint'pni/s' Ilkfon/ of the Jetrs ; 
Spectator, no. 49.'), vol. iv. ; Lfvts Oremojinn of the Jewish 
UehsitoH; Ihirlu/f de Stfiia^nu;a Jitdaira ; Spnirer de L* u,t' 
has, ILh. lilt. ; Nnrfow oti Pioph. ; Warburton's Addresi^ to 
the JtiL'^, ni the Duheahon of the <;efyiud volume of hk hep,a~ 
tnjw , Siimowi preached to the .has at Birry Street, bt/ Dr. 
(fturn.s and others , Buswage's and (h/detfs lUsiorus of the 
S'laic's Ptulosophij of Judaism ; flarthyon !Slau,\o\ 

II 111. ; I*(iscal's Thoughts ; J>iche/aPs Jiestoralwu of tht Jrtrs ; 
Inrtin's lie mails on Erchwiasficat History, vol. iii ]> 4i7, 1 17 ; 
Dt. II. forlsoids }Vorl,<i, vol. i. p ; Neal's Ilisfori/ oj tin 
Jews , lI’iirA.s of Jinhert flail, vol. ii. : Fuller's Set uton on the 
Messiah ; II. Adams' and Alilman's Lijc of S. C. F. I'm/ ; 
Jewish Erpositor . — Jlend Buck. 

JE WLJ..L, (John.) a learned English wTitcr and bishop, 
was born, in lo2-, at linden, in tlie county of Devon, and 
educated at Oxford, wliere he took the degiee of bachelor 
of arts in lolt), liecarne a noted tutor, aiul was soon aft'T 
(diosen lecturer in rhetoric in In-, college, lie had early 
niibibed the pnnciples of the Reformaium, and inculeated 
lliem upon hiN pupils, though it was done privately till the 
acces‘'ion of king Edward the Sixth, winch took place in 
1.510, M’heii he made a public declaration of his faith, and 
entered into a (dose fneridship with Peter Martyr On the 
!iee(*ssK)H of (pu'en Mary, in lo.'id, he was one of the first 
to leel the rageol the st<jrm then raised again.st the Kefor- 
Tiiation , he was obliged to fiy , and, after (‘ncountenng 
Tuanv diflienUie'., arrived at Eranhfort, in the .second year 
of fiueeii Mary’s r(='ign, where he made a public rceanta- 
lion ol Ins forced siibsciiptiori to the pofush doeinnes. ]Je 
tluui went to Slrashurg, and afterwards to Zurich, where 
lie resided with Peter Martyr, lie returned to England 
in 1.5, 58, after the death of queen Mary, and in tht' follow- 
ing year was consecrated bishop of Salisluiry. Tw'o years 
afterwaids lie published his famous “ Apologia pro E('ele- 
si.i Anglicana ” But his watidifiil and laborious manner 
of life imfinircd his health, and brought him quickly to the 
gfrive He died at IMonktoii Farley, the 22d of September, 
1571, m the fiftieth yt^ar of his age 

He was a prtd.ite of great learning, piety, and modera- 
tion , jrreproacluible in ins pi’ivatc life ; extremely gene- 
rous and charitable to the poor, to whom, it is said, his 
doors stood always open. He was of a phui.saiit and afla- 
ble temper, moclesi, meek, and lenifierate, and a great 
master of his passions. His memory \vas naturally stiong 
and retentive, but he is said to have greatly iinprov(‘d it 
by art. insomucli that marvellous things are related ol it 
by his biographers 

He WTOte, besides his Apology lor the Church of Eng- 
land, “ A Ww of a seditious Bull sent into Engkind by 
pope Pius V in 1509 A Treatise on the Holy Scriji- 
tiires “ An Exposition of the Tw'o Epistles to the The.s- 
saloniaiis “ A Treati.se on the Sacrammn besides 
several sermons and controversial treatises His works 
w ere collected and published in otu' folio volume, London, 
1009. Brit. Biog. — Jones' Chris. Biog, 

JEWELS; valuablc.s, w’hether for .store, or for appa- 
rel. This w'ord does not mean jewellery wwks, gems, 
(tec. but whatever is stored up in consequence of it.s supe- 
i ior estimation. God calls his people jewels ; (Mai, 3: 17.) 
the lips of knowledge are a jewel, Prov. 20; 15. — Calmet. 

JEZEBEL ; daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zidontans, 
and wife of Ahab, king of Lsrael, 1 Kings 16: 31. This 
princess introduced into tlio kingdom of Samaria the pub- 
lic w'or.ship of Baal, Astane, and other Phcfinician deities, 
which the Lord had expressly forbidden ; and with this 
impious worship, a gisneral prevalence of those abomina- 
tions which had formerly incensed God against the Cana- 
anites, to their utter extirpation. Jezebel was so zealous, 
that she fed at her own table four huadred prophets be^ 


longing to the goJde-'S A staite ; and her husband Ahab, 
in like nuumer, ki'pl four hundred of BaaPh piopheis, ail 
ministers of ins hilse gods. The name of Jezebel is used 
proverbially, Kev. 2. 20. (See Jliiu .) — Watson 

JEZlBAli ; a cabah.slie term, di'inilmg the thud world, 
or the world of thmUing sub.-ilanccs It is ;il',o ibe name 
of a book on cabahstn; iheology, eontauimg vix ehajiiers, 
and treating of the w^iild, of inodoo, of time, and of the 
M»ul. It IS cxlretmdy obseure ; every thing m it is (x- 
pie>.seii in numbers and letters. It is nn ntioiu d in the 
Mislma, and therefore mii'-t have existed befoie the J'al- 
iiiiui. — 11 end Burk 

JEZUEEL; a royal city of the kings ol J.sniel. who 
sometimes resid(3d here as well as at Samaria. Ahab. m 
jKirtieiilar, is known to have made this his residence ; 
near to wdiost: palace was the vineyard of the unloi timale 
Naboth. The name of Je/.reel was l>y the Greeks mould- 
ed into that of Esdraela ; whieh is di^.-cnbed hv J^n-.ebius 
and Jerome, m the fourth cent ury, as u consnhn able town. 
In like m.amier, the valley of Je/,rcel (jbtamed the name 
of the valley or plain ol Esdraelon. ^^ee Esduaclov.) — 

JOAB, w'as the .son of Zeruiah, David’s .sister, and bro- 
ther to Abishai and Asaliel. He was one of the most 
valiant soldiers and greatest gencrah in D.ivul’s time ; 
but he was aNo cruel, revengeful, and iinpenuiis. He 
perforinial great services for David, to whose lutm'ests he 
wa.s always firm, and was eornmander-iu-i hief ol his 
troops, when David was king ol Judah only His historv 
is related m the second bool; of Samuel and tlu‘ iirst biuik 
of Kings. (See David ; Atiner ; and Amasa.; — 

JOACIIIMITES : the disciples of JoaiJiim, iiblu l td 
Flora, m Calabria. Joachim was a Cisterci.iii iiionh. and 
a great pretender to insjarutum. He relates of liimselJ, 
that, being v'ery young, he wtiu to .Terusah'in m the dress ol 
a hermit to visit the holy places ; and that, wdiile he was in 
jirayer to God in ihe ehureli ol that citv, G(nl (ornmtmi- 
cated to liim, by infusion, the knowledge of divine my.s- 
lenc.s, and of the Holy Scriptures. He wiotc against 
Lombard, Ihe master of the sentem*e^, who had main- 
tained that there w^as but mie e‘sM*iiee m God, Ihougfi 
there WTre three persons ; and he pretended, that, since 
there were thiee per.son.s, there inn.st be three I'ssenees. 
Thi.s dispute was m the year 1195 Jonchim’s writings 
were condemned by the fonnh La9‘ran council. 

His followers, the Joachi runes, were paiticiilarly fond 
of certain ternaries. The Father, they said, o]»erafed fioiii 
the hegminng until the coming of the Son ; the Son from 
that time to tlicirs, viz. the year 12(>0; and the Holy Spi- 
rit then took it up, and was to operate m his turn. They 
likewise divided every thing ichitmg to mtn, doctrine, 
and manner of living, into three clash's, accoiding to the 
three persons ol the Trinity. The first tiruaiy was that 
of men; of w'hoin, the first elass w’as that of mairicd 
men, which had lasted during the wdiole period of the Fa- 
ther ; the second w'a-. that of eleiks, wdiich lasted during 
the tune of the Son ; and the last was that of monks, 
wherein was to be an uncommon effusion of giace by the 
Holy Spirit. The secjuid tervary was that of doctrine, viz. 
the Old Te.stameiit, the New, and the cverlasling Gospid : 
th»' first they ascribed to the Father, the second to the Son, 
and the third to the Holy Spirit. A third consisted 

in the manner of living; viz. under the Father, men lived 
according to the flesh ; under the Son, Ihcv lived accord- 
ing to the flesh and the sjiirit ; and under the Holy Ghost, 
they WTicto live according to the spirit only,— Buck. 

JOANNA, wife of Chuza, Herod’s stew’ard, (Luke 8- 
3.) was one of tho.se women who follow'ed our Savior, 
and as.sisted him with iheir propt'rfy. Luke observes, that 
these w'omcn had been delivered by Christ frcnii evil .spirits ; 
or cured of diseases. Perhaps Joanna wais not a widow. 
It was cu.stomary among the Jews, for men wrho dedicated 
themselves to preaching, lo accept services from women of 
piety, who attended them, without any scandal. — Calmet. 

JOASH ; son of Ahaziah, king of Judah, 2 Kings 11. 
(See Jehoida, and Jehosheba.)— Watson. 

JOB ; a patriarch celebrated for hrs patience, and the 
constancy of his piety and virtue. 

1. Jiis reality. — That Job was a real, and not a fictitious, 
character's may be inferred from the manner in which he 
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is mentioned in the Scriptures, Ezck. 14: 14. James 5: 
11. But, besides the authority of the inspired writers, 
we have the strongest internal evidence, from the book 
itself, that Job was a real person ; for it expressly .sped* 
fies the names of persons, places, facts, and other circum- 
stances u.sually related in true histones. Thus, we have 
the name, country, piety, wealth, <!kc., of Job described j 
(Job 1.) the names, number, and acts of his children are 
mentioned ; the conduct of his wife is recorded as a fact ; 
(2.) hi8 fnend.s, their names, countries, and discourses 
with him in his afliictions are minutely delineated, (Job 2: 
11, Acc.) Further; no rofi.ionable doubt can be entertain- 
ed respecting the real existence of Job, when we consider 
that It is proved by the concurrent testimony of all Eastern 
tradition : he is mentioned by the author of the book of 
Tobit, who lived during the Ttssy nan captivity ; he is also 
repeatedly mentioned by Arabian writers as a real cha- 
racter. The whole of his history, with many fabulous 
additions, was known among the Syrians and Chaldeans ; 
and many of the noblest families among the Arabs are 
distinguished by his name, and boast of being descended 
from him. 

2. Date of the Hhtory. — The following are the principal 
circumstances from which the era of Job may be collected 
and ascertained : — 1. The Usserian or Bible chronology 
dates the trial of Job about the year 1520 before the Chris- 
tian era, twenty-nine years before the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt ; and that the book was composed 
before that event, is evident from its total silence respect- 
ing the miracles which accompanied the exode ; such as 
the passage of the lied sea, the destruction of the Egyp- 
tians, the manna in the desert, Arc. ; all of which happened 
in the vicinity of .Job’s country, and were so apposite in 
the debate concerning the ways of Providence, that some 
notice could not but have been taken of them, if they had 
been coeval with the poem of Job. 2. That it was com- 
posed before Abraham’s migration to Canaan, may also 
be inferred from its silence respecting the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the other cities of the plain, 
w^hich were still nearer to Idumea, where the .scene is laid. 
3. The length of Job’s life places him in the patriarchal 
time.s. He survived his trial one hundred and forty years, 
(Job 42; 16.) and w’as probably not younger at that time ; 
for w^e read that his .seven sons were all grown up, and 
had been settled in their own houses for a considerable 
time, Job 1- 4, 5. He speaks of llie sins of his youth, 
(Job 13- 26.) and of the prosperity of his youth j and yet 
Eliphaz addresses him as a novice : With us are both 
the gray-headed and very aged men, much elder than thy 
father,” Job 15: 10. 4. That he did not live at an earlier 
period, may be collected from an incidental observation 
of Bildad, who refers Job to their forefathers for insinic- 
Ijon in wdsdom ; — 

“Inquire, I pray ttiee, of the former age, 

And prepare ihyaelf lo the search of their fathers 
assigning as a reason the comparative shortness of human 
life, and con.sequent ignorance of the present generation : — 

“ Pnr we are hut of yesterday, and know nothing ; 

Bucause our days upon earth are a shadow.” 

Job 8: 8, 9, 

,Bul the fathers of the former age, or grandfathers of the 
present, w'erc the cdiitenqxiranes of P^leg and Joktan, in 
the filth generation alter the deluge, and they might easily 
have leariicd wisdom from the fountain-head by convers- 
ing with Shein, or perhaps with Noah himself; whereas, 
in the seventh generation, the standard of human life w'as 
reduced to about two hundred years, which was a shadow 
^mpared with the longevity of Noah and his sons. 5. 
The general air of antiquity which pervades the manners 
recorded in the poem, is a further evidence of its remote 
date. The manners and customs, indeed, critically cor- 
respond with that early period. Thus, Job speaks of the 
most ancient kind of writing, by sculpture : (Job 19: 24.) 
his riches also are reckoned by his cattle, Job 42- 12 Fur- 
ther .* Job acted as high-pnest in his family, according to 
the patriarchal usage ; (Gen. 8. 20.) for the institution of an 
established priesthood does not appear to have taken place 
anywhere until the time of Abraham. Melchi2c^<eC,^king 
of Salem, was a priest of vritevrimitlve order j (Gen . 14: 18.) 
gBchftltm vm JethrO; the father-in-law of Moses, inthevid- 


nity of Idumea, Exod. 18: 12. The first regular priesthood 
was probably instituted in Egypt, where Joseph was married 
to the daughter of the priest .of On, Gen. 41: 45. 6. The 
slavish homage of prostration to princes and great men, 
which prevailed in Egypt, Persia, and the East in general, 
and which still subsists there, was unknown in Arabia ai 
that time. Though Job was one of the greatest men of 
all the East, we do not find any such adoration paid to him 
by his contemporaries, in the zenith of his prosperity, 
among the marks of respect so minutely described in the 
twenty-ninth chapter. With this description correspond 
the manners and conduct of the genuine Arabs of the 
present day, a majestic race, who were never conquered, 
and 'wdio have retained their primitive customs, features, 
and character, with scarcely any alteration. 7. The allu- 
sion made by Job to that species of idolatry alone, which 
by general con.seni is admitted to have been the most an- 
cient, namely, Zabianism, or the worship of the sun and 
moon, and also to the exertion of the judicial authority 
against it, (Job 31. 26^28.) is an additional and roost 
complete proof of the high antiquity of the poem, as well 
as a decisiv^mark of the patriarchal age. 8. A further 
evidence of the remote antiquity of this book is the lan- 
guage of Job and his friends ; w'bo, being all Idumeans, 
or at least Arabians of the adjacent country, yet conversed 
in Hebrew. This carries us up to an age so early as that 
in which all the posterity of Abraham, Israelites, Idume- 
ans, and Arabians, yet continued to speak one common 
language, and had not branched into different dialects. 

3. Its locality . — The country in which the scene of this 
poem is laid, is stated (Job 1: 1.) to be the land of Uz, 
which by some geographers has been placed in Sandy, 
and by others in Stony, Arabia. Bochart strenuously ad- 
vocated the former opinion, in which he has been power- 
fully supported by Spanheim, Calinet, Carpzov, Heideg- 
ger, and some later writers ; Michaelis and Ilgen place 
the scene in the valley of Damascus ; but bishops Lowth 
and Magee, Dr. Hales, Dr. Good, and .some later critics 
and philologists, have .shown that the scene is laid in 
Edom, or Idumea. In efiert, nothing is clearer than that 
the hi.story of an inhabitant of Idumea is the subject of 
the poem which bears the name of Job, and that all the 
persons introduced into it were Idumeans, dwelling in 
Idumea, in other words, Edomite Arabs. These charac- 
ters are, Job himself, of the land of Uz ; Eliphaz, (Jf Te- 
man, a district of as much repute as Uz, and which, it 
appears from the joint testimony of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Amos, and Obadinh, (Jer. 49. 7, 20. Ezek. 25: 13. Amos 
1; 11, 12. Obadiah 8: 9.) formed a principal part of Idu- 
mea ; Bildad, of Shuah, who is always mentioned in con- 
junction with Sheba and Dedan, the first of whom vi'as 
probably named after one of the brothers of Joktan or 
Kahtan, and the two last from two of his sons, all of them 
being uniformly placed in the vicinity of Idumea; (Gen. 
25: 2, 3. Jer. 49; 8.) Zophar, of Nnama, a city importing 
pleasantne.s.s, which is also stated by Joshua (15: 21, 41.) 
to have been situate in Idumea, and to have lain in a 
southern direction towards its coast, on the shores of the 
Bed sea; and Elihu, of Buz, which, as the name of a 
place, occurs only once in sacred writ, (Jer. 25; 23.) but is 
there mentioned in conjunction with Teman and Dedan ; 
and hence necessarily, like them, a border city upon Uz 
or Idumea. Allowing this chorography to be correct, (and 
such, upon a fair review of facts, we may conclude it to 
be,) there is no difficulty in conceiving that hordes of no- 
madic Chaldeans, as well as Sabeans, a people addicted to 
rapine, and roving about at immense distances for the 
sake of plunder, should have occasionally infested the de- 
fenceless country of Idumea, and roved from the Euphra- 
tes even to Egypt. 

4. Its Author , — The different parts of the book of Job 
are so closely connected together, that they cannot be de- 
tached from each other. Hence it is evident, that the 
poem is the composition of a single author ; but who that 
was, is a question concerning which the learned are very 
ranch divided in their sentiments. Moses, Elihu, Job; 
Solomon, Isaiah, an anonymous writer in the reign of 
Manasseh, Ezekiel, and Ezra, have all been contended 
for. The arguments already adduced respecting the age 
of Job, prove that jt could not be either of the latter per- 
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sons. But, independently of the characters of antiquity 
already referred to, and which place the book of Job very 
many centuries before the time of Moses, the total absence 
of every the slightest allusion to the manners, customs, 
ceremonies, or history of the Israelites, is a direct evidence 
that the great legislator of the Hebrews was not, and 
could not have been, the author. Upon the whole, then, 
we have sufficient ground to conclude that this book was 
not the production of Moses^ but of some earlier age. 
Bishop Lowth favors the opinion of Schultens, Peters, and 
others, which is adopted by bishop Tomline and Dr. Hales, 
who suppose Job himself, or some contemporary, to have 
been the author of this poem j and there seems to be no 
good reason for supposing that it was not written by Job 
himself. It appears, indeed, highly probable that Job, 
who, it appeals, was also an inspired prophet, was the 
writer of ins own story, 42: 1. 

The original work was probably more ancient than the 
time of Moses, and seems to have been written in the old 
Hebrew, or perhaps the Arabic. Our present copy is evi- 
dently altered in its style, so as to have transfused into it 
a Hebrew phraseology, resembling that in the age of Solo- 
mon, to the writings of which author the style bears a 
great resemblance. This idea, for which we are indebted 
to Dr. J. P. Smith, meets the difficulty that has been urged 
from the style of the book, against its antiquity, and 
unites the discordant opinions that have been entertained 
on the subject. 

5. Its contents^ style, dec. — The book of Job contains the 
lii.story of a man equally distinguished for purity and up- 
rightness of character, and for honors, wealth, and domes- 
tic felicity, w^hom God permitted, for the trial of his faith, 
to be suddenly deprived of all his numerous blessings, and 
to be at once plunged into the deepest affliction, and rno.Ht 
accumulated distress. His trial is unspeakably aggrava- 
ted by the false judgments of his three friends. It gH^es 
an account of his eminent piety, patience, and resipation 
under the pressure of these severe calamities, of their hum- 
bling and purifying effects upon him, and of hi.s subse- 
quent elevation to a degree of prosperity and happines.s, 
still greater than that which he had before enjoyed. How 
long the sufferings of Job continued, we arc not informed ; 
but it is .said, that after God turned his captivity, and 
ble.ssed him a second lime, he lived one hundred and forty 
years, Job 42: 16. Through the whole work we discover 
religious instruction shining forth amidst the venerable 
simplicity of ancient manners. It everywhere abounds 
with the noblest sentiments of piety, uttered with the spi- 
rit of inspired conviction. 

It is a work unrivalled for the magnificence of its lan- 
guage, and for the beautiful and sublime images which it 
jiresents. In the wonderful speech of the Deity, (Job 38, 
39.) every line delineates his attributes, every sentence 
opens a picture of some grand object in creation, charac- 
terized by its most striking features. Add to this, that its 
prophetic parts reflect much light on the economy of God’s 
moral government, revealing the con.soling truth, that in 
this transitory state of discipline, it is whom the Lord lov- 
eth he cbastenelh ; and every admirer of sacred antiquity, 
every inquirer after religious instruction, will seriously re- 
joice that the sublime wish of Job 19: 23, i.s realized 
to a more effectual and unforeseen accomplishment ; 
that while the memorable records of antiquity have 
mouldered from the rock, the prophetic assurance and sen- 
timents of Job are graven in Scriptures that no time shall 
alter, no changes shall efface. The best translation of 
this book is that of Mr. Noyes. The best analysis by far, 
of its arguments, is that of Dr. Good, See Home's /a- 
iroduction ; Magee on Atonejnent, Notes ; Memoir, Transla- 
twn, and Notes, of Dr. Good. — Calmet ; Jones / Watson. 

JOEL ; the second of the twelve lesser prophets. It is 
impossible to ascertain the age in which he lived, but it 
seemsi most probable that he was contemporary with Ho- 
sea. No particulars of bis life or death are certainly 
known.. His prophecies are confined to the kingdom of 
Judah. He inveighs against the sins and impieties of the 
people, and threatens them with divine vengeance ; he ex- 
horts to repentance, fasting, and prayer ; and promises 
the favor of God to those who should be obedient. The 
principal predictions contained in this book are the Chal- 


dean invasion, under the figurative representation of lo* 
costs j the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus ; the bless- 
ings of the gospel dispensation ; the cfinvcrsion and re- 
storation of the Jews to their own land; the overthrow 
of the enemies of God ; and the glorious state of the 
Christian church ^ the end of the world. The style of 
Joel is perspicuous and elegant, and his descriptions are 
remarkably animated and poetical. — Watson ; Hor/ie. 

JOGEES, or Juguis. (See Yogees.) 

JOHANAN ; high-pricst, son of Azariah the high-priest, 
and father of another Azariah, 1 Chron. 6: 9, 10. Some be- 
lieve him to be Jehoiada, the father of Zechiiriah, in the reign 
of Joash, king of Judah, 2 Chron. 24; 11 , dtc.- — Cahnet. 

JOHN HIRC ANUS; son of Simon MaccabEeus, and 
high-priest of the Jews. He made himself master of all 
Judea, Samaria, Galilee, and many frontier towns ; so 
that he was one of the most powerful princes of his time. 
At home, however, he was troubled by the Phari.sees, who 
envied his exaltation, and at length their mutual ill-will 
broke out into open enmity. John forbade the observance 
of such ceremonies as ere founded on tradition only; 
and he enforced his orders by penalties on the contuma- 
cious. He Is said to have built the castle of Baris, on the 
mount of the temple ; which became the palace of the 
Asmoncan princes , and where the pontifical vestments 
were kept. After having been high-priest twenty-nine 
years, John died, B. C. 107. Josephus says he was en- 
dowed wdth the spirit of prophecy, Antiq. lib. xni. 17, 18 j 
xviii. 6. 2 Mac. 3: 11, et al. — Calmet. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, (qui immngit,) the greatest of 
prophets, and the forerunner of the Messiah, was the son of 
Zechanah and Elisabeth, and born about six months be- 
fore the Savior, Luke 1: 5 — 15. 

Of the early part of his life, w’e have but little informa- 
tion. It is only observed, ‘‘that he grew and waxed 
strong in the Spirit, and was in the deserts till the day of 
his showing unto Israel,” ver. 80. Though consecrated 
from the womb to the ministerial oflice, John did not enter 
upon it in the heat of youth, but after several years spent 
m solitude, and a course of self-denial. He had gained 
the conquest of his own passions, and was mortified to 
the temptations of the world, before he went forth to 
preach repentance to others. Divine knowledge is not to 
be acquired in the busy scenes of life, amidst the noise 
of folly, the clamor of parties, the confusion of opinions, 
and the allurements of vice. In ihe world we may learn 
much of what is generally admired ; but if we would gain 
spiritual wisdom, obtain the mastery of our passions, and 
an habitual love of holiness, we mu.st, at least occa.sionally, 
retire from the world, to commune with our owm hearts, 
and be still. 

The prophetical descriptions of the Bapti.st in the Old 
Testament are various and striking. That by Isaiah is 
direct and unequivocal, ch. 40; 3. The voice which was 
thus sounded in the prophet’s ears before it w^as really 
heard upon the earth, was that of the Baptist, who, at a 
proper season, was sent to dispose the hearts of men for 
the reception of the Savior. 

Malachi has the following prediction : “ Behold I will 
send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord. And he shall turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the hearts of tho 
children to the fathers, lest I come and smite the earth 
with a curse,” ch. 4: 5. That this was meant of the Bap- 
tist, we have the testimony of our Lord himself, who de- 
clared, For all the prophets and the law prophesied until 
John. And if ye will receive it, this is Elias who was to 
come,” Matt. 11: 14. 

The appearance and manners of the Baptist, when he 
first came out into the world, excited general attention. 
His clothing was of camel’s hair, bound around him with 
a leathern girdle, and bis food consisted of locusts and 
wild honey, Matt. 3: 4. The message which he declared 
was auiboritatiye; Repent yc, for the kingdom of hea- 
ven is at hand;” and the impression produced by his faith- 
lul reproofs and admonitions was powerful and extensive, 
and in a great number of instances lasting. Most of the 
first followers of our Lord appear to have been awakened 
to serionsness and religious inquiry by John’s ministry. 
His first station for preaching aim baptizing was at Be- 
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lliabara, on the river Jordan. (Sec Jordan ; Bethabara ; 
Judea ; Wilderness.) He afterwards went up the river 
to Boon. (See H NON.) 

His character was so eminent, that many of the Jews 
thought him to be the Messiah ; but he plainly declared 
that he was not that exalted persona^. Nevertheless, 
he was at first unacquainted with the person of Jesus 
Christ ; only the Holy Ghost had told him that he on 
whom he should see the Holy Spirit desceiuTand rest was 
the Messiah, VSThen Je.sus Clirist presented himself to re- 
ceive baptism from him, the sign was vouchsafed : and 
from that time he bore his testimony to Jesus, as the Christ. 

A beautiful feature in John’s character is the lowly 
spirit which on every occasion he manifested. Great 
jHipulanty is dangerous to the most sanctified mind.s. But 
in wliat a critical situation was the Baptist placed, when 
lollow^ed by men of all ranks, sects, and parlies : his fame 
echoed far and near, and “ all men mused in their hearts 
concerning him, whether he was the Christ!” John 1: 19 
— 28, and 3: 23—36. Let every minister of Christ imi- 
tate John in turning the public attention from himself to 
the Savior. (See the article Baptism ) 

Herod Antipas, having married his brother Philip’s 
ivife while Philip w'as siiU living, occasioned great scan- 
dal. John the Baptist, w’lth his usual liberty and vigor, 
reproved Herod to ids face ; and told him that it w’as iiot 
lawful for him to have his brother’s wile, w'hile his bro- 
ther was yet alive, llerod, incensed at this freedom, or- 
dcied him into cnsiody, in the castle of Maclimrus ; where 
lie uUimatelv pul iiiiii to death. (See Antipas.) Thus 
(A. B. 32.) fell this honored prophet, a martyr to ministe- 
rial faithfulness. Other prophets testified of Christ j he 
pointed lo him as already come, Otliers saw him afar 
ofTj he beheld the advancing glories of his ministry 
pclip.siug his own, and rejoiced to “ decrease” w hilst his 
Master “ increased.” His ministry stand.s as a type of 
the true character of evangelical repentance : it goes be- 
fore Christ and prepares his way; it is humbling, but not 
despairing j for it points to “ the Lamb of God wdiich 
taketh away the sms of the world.” 

The Jews iiad such an opinion of this prophet’s sanctity, 
that they asciilied the overthrow of Herod’s army, which 
lie had sent agaui.st his father-in-law Aretaa, to the ju.st 
judgment of God for putting .Tohn the Baptist to death. 

The death of John was sharp, but momentary; and 
though sudden, it did not find him unprepared. From the 
daikness and confinement of a prison, he passed to the 
liberty and light of heaven : and while malice w’as grati- 
fied with a sight of his head, and his body was carried by 
a few fnctubi m silence to the grave, his immortal spirit 
icpiurcd to a court, w^here no Heiod desires lo have hi.s 
brother's wife; where no Herodias thirsts after the blood 
of a proplut ; where he wdio hath labored with sincerity 
and diligence in the work of reformation is sure to be w^ell 
received ; w’here holiness, zeal, and constancy, “ are 
crowned, and receive palms from the Son of God, whom 
they confessed in the W’orld ” r*ishop Horne's Life of John 
the i^npUst ; Uohin son' s History of Baptism. — Jones; Watson. 

JOHN, (St., Christians of.) (See Christians of St. 
John.) 

JOHN, (the Evanoei.ist,) w^as a native of Bethsaida, 
in Galilee, son of Zebedee and Salome, by profession a 
fisherman. Some have thought that he was a disciple of 
John the Baptist before he attended Jesus Christ. He 
was brother to James the Greater. It is believed that St. 
John was the youngest of the apostles. Tillcmont is of 
omnion that he ivas twenty-five or tw’enty-six years of age 
\y hen he began to follow Jesus. Our Savior had a par- 
ticular friendship lor him ; and he describes himself by 
the name of that disciple whom Jesus loved.” St. John 
was one the four apostles to whom our Lord delivered 
his predicUons relative to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
approaching calamities of the Jewish nation, 
Mark 13: 3. St. Peter, St. James, and St. John were cho- 
se® to accompany our Savior on several occasions, when 
the other apostles were not permitted to he present. When 
Ohiiat restored the daughter of Jairus to life, (Mark 5- 
37. Litke 8; 61.) when he was transfigured «.n the mount 
(Matt. 17: 1, 2. Mar^ 2. Lulie 9: 28.) and when he 
endored his agony in garden, (Matt. 26: 36, 37, Mark 


14: 32, 33,) St. Peter, St. James, and St. John were his 
only attendants. That St. John was treated by Christ 
with greater familiarity than the other apostles, is evident 
from St. Peter’s desiring him to ask Christ who should be- 
tray him, when he himself did not dare lo propose the 
question, John 13: 24. He seems to have been the only 
apostle present at the crucifixion, and to him Jesus, just 
as he was expiring upon the cross, gave the strongest 
proof of his confidence and regard, by consigning to him 
the care of his mother, John 19: 26, 27. As St. John had 
been witness to the death of our Savior, by seeing the 
blood and water issue from his side, which a soldier had 
pierced, (John 19: 34, 35.) so he was one of the first 
made acquainted with his resurrection. Without any he- 
sitation, he believed this great event, though “ as yet he 
knew not the Scripture, that Christ was to rise from the 
dead,” John 20: 9. He was also one of those to whom 
our Savior appeared at the sea of Galilee ; and he was 
afterwards, with the other ten ajiostles, a witness of his 
ascension into heaven, Mark 16: 19. Luke 21: 51. St. 
John continued to preach the gospel for some time at Je- 
rusalem : he was imprisoned by the sanhedrim, first with 
Peter only, (Acts 4; 1, dec.) and afterwards with the other 
apostles, Acts 5; 17, 18. Some time after thi.s second re- 
lease, he and St. Peter were sent by the other apostles to 
the Samaritans, whom Philip the deacon had converted 
to the gospel, that through them they might receive the 
Holy Ghost, Acts 8. 14, 15. St. John informs us, in his 
Revelation, that he was banished to Patinos, an island 
m the JEgean sea. Rev. 1: 9. This banishment is men- 
tioned by many of llie early ecclesiastical writers ; all of 
W'hom, except Epiphanius in the fourth century, agree in 
attributing it to Oornitian. Sir Isaac Newton was of opin- 
ion that John was banished toPaimosm the time of Nero ; 
but even the authonty of thi.s great man is not of suffi- 
cient weight against the unanimous voice of antiquity. 
Dr. Larduer has examined and answered his arguments 
with equal candor ami learning. 

It i.s not known at what tune John went into Asia Mi- 
nor. Lardner thought tlmt it was about the year 66. It 
is certain that he lived in Asia Minor the latter part of 
his life, and pniicipally at Ephesus. He planted churches 
at Smyrna, Pergainos, and many other places ; and, by 
his activity and success m propagating the gospel, he is 
supposed to have incurred the displeasure of Bomitian. 
Ircnmus, speaking of the vision which he had in Patmos, 
says, It is not very long ago that it w^as seen, being but a 
little before our lime, at the latter end of Domitian’s reign.” 
An 0 ])inion has prevailed, that he was, by order of Domi- 
tian, thrown into a caldron of boiling oil at Rome, and 
came out unhurl ; but this account rests almost entirely 
on the authority of Tertullian, and seem.s to deserve little 
credit. On the succession of Nerva to the empire, in the 
year 96, .fohn returned toEphesu.s, where he died at an ad- 
vanced age, in the third year of Trajan’s reign, A. 1). 100. 

2. The genuineness of St. John’s gosjicl has always 
been unanimously admitted by the Christian church. It 
IS universally agreed that St. John published his gospel in 
Asia j and that, when he wrote it, he had seen the other 
three gospels. It is, therefore, not only valuable in itself, 
but also a tacit confirmation of the other three ; with none 
of which it disagrees in any material point. The tune 
of its publication is placed by some rather before, and by 
others considerably after, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
If we accede to the opinion of those who contend for the 
year 97, this late date, exclusive of the authorities which 
support it, seems favored by the contents and design of 
the gospel itself. The immediate design of St, John in 
writing his gospel, as we are assured by Irenteus, Jerome, 
and others, was to refute the Cerinihians, Ebioniles, and 
other heretics, whose tenets, though they branched out 
into a variety of subjects, all originated from erroneous 
opinions concerning the person of Christ, and the cniation 
of the world. These points had been scarcely touched 
upon by the other evangelists ; though they had faithfully 
recorded all the leading facts of our Savior’s life, and his 
admirable precepts for the regulation of our conduct. St. 
John, therefore, undertook, perhaps at the request of the 
true believers in Asia, to write wnat Clement of Alexan- 
dria called a spiritual gospel ; and, accordingly, we find m 
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it more t>f doctrine, and less of historical narrative, than 
in emy of the others. It is also to be remembered, that this 
book, which contains so much additional information re- 
lative to the doctrines of Christianity) and whidi may be 
considered as a standard of faith for all ages, was wmten 
by that apostle who is known to have enjoyed, m a greater 
degree than the rest, the aflTection and confidence of the 
divine Author of our religion ; and to whom was given a 
special revelation concerning the state of the Christian 
church in all succeeding generations. 

His object in writing, as stated by himself, (John 20: 
31.) is tiirufdd ; to prove, 1. That Jesus is the promised 
Messiah j 2. That bis person is truly divine ; and, 3. That 
eternal life may be obtained by faith in his name. The 
first fourteen verses of the first chapter lay down the same 
propositions at large ; and the selection of facts, testimony, 
and evidence throughout the whole book, is made to bear 
with admirable skill and irresistible force on their illustra- 
tion and establishment. 

3. We have three epistles by this apostle. Some critics 
have thought that all these epistleS were vgitten during 
St. John's exile in Fatmos } the first, to the Ephesian 
churchy the others to individuals: and that they ■< were 
sent along with the |[ospel, which the *apostIe is supposed 
also to have written m Fatmos. Thus Hug observes, in 
his “ Introduction — If 0t. John sent his gospel, to the 
continent, an epistle to the community was requisite, com- 
mending and dedicating it to them. Other evangelists, 
who deposited their works in the place of their residence, 
personally superintended them, and delivered them per- 
sonally ; consequently they did not rec^ire a written do- 
cument to accompany them. An epistle was therefore 
requisite, and, as we have abundantly proved the first of 
John’s epistles to be Inseparable from the gospel, its con- 
tents demonstrate it to be an accompanying writing, and 
a dedication of the gospel. It went consequently to 
Ephesus. Wc can particularly corroboiute this by the 
following observation : John, in the Apocalypse, has in- 
dividually distinguished each of tha Cnristian coiqm uni- 
ties, which lay the nearest within his circle and his super- 
intendence by criteria, taken from their faults or their 
virtues. The church at Ephesus he there describes by 
the following traits : It wa.s thronged with men who arro- ^ 
gated to themselves the ministry and apostolical authority, 
and were impostors. But iu particular he feelingly re- 
proaches it because its “first Jove was cooled.” The cir- 
cumstance of impostors and false teachers happens in 
more churches. But decreasing- love is an exclusive cri- 
terion and failing, which the apostle reprimands in no 
other community. According to his judment, want of 
love was the characteristic fault of the Ephesians : but 
this epistle is from beginning to the end occupied with ad- 
monitions to love, with . recommendations of its value, 
with corrections of those who are guilty of this fault, 1 
John 2: 5, 9--11, 15. 3: 1, 11, 12, 14—18, 23. 4: 7—10, 
12, 16 — ^21. 5: 1 — 3. Must not we therefore declare, if 
we compare the opinion of the apostle respecting the 
Ephesians with this epistle, that, from peculiar tenor, 
it is not so strikingly adapted to any community in the 
first instance as to this ? 

The second epistle is directed to a matron, who is not 
named, but only designated by the honorable mention, 

“ the elect lady.” The two chief positions, which are 
discussed in the first epistle, constitute the contents of this 
brief address. He again alludes to the words of our Sa- 
vior, “^a new edmmandment,*^ dec., as in 1 John 2: 7, and 
reemmends love, which is manifested by observance of 
the commandments. After this he warns her against 
false teachers, who deny that Jesus entered into the world 
as the Christ, or Messiah, and forbids an intercourse with 
them. At the end, he hopes soon to see her himself, and 
oompilaias of the want of writing materials. The whole 
is a diort syfiabus of the first epistle, or it is the first in a 
renewed form. The words also are the same. It is still 
full of the former e^le ; nor are they separated fioro 
each other as to time. The matron appears befbre his 
mind ifi 0te circumstances and dangers of the society, iu 
instructing and admonishing Vhich he had just been em- 
ployed. If we may jt»l^ from local circumstau^, she 
also Bred at Ephesus. But as for the autiior, his residenee 


was in none of the Ionian or Asiatic cities, where the 
want of writing materials is not conceivable : he was still 
therefore in the place of his exile. The other circum- 
stances noticed in it, are probably the following : The sons 
of the elect lady had visited John, 2 John 4. The sistet 
of this matron wising to show to him an equal respect 
and Sjnnpathy in his mte, seat her sons likewise to visit 
the apostle. Whilst the latter were with the apostle, there 
was an opportunity of sending to the continent, (2 John 
13.) namely, of despatching the two epistles and the gospel. 

The third epistle is written to Caius. The author con- 
soles himself with the hope, as in the former epistle, of 
soon coming himself, 3 John 14. He still experiences 
the same want of writing materials, 3 John 13. Conse- 
quently, he was still living in the same miserable place : 
also, if we may judge from his hopes, the time was not 
very different. The residence of Caius is determined by 
the following criteria : The most general of them is the 
danger of being misled by false teachers, 3 John 3, 4. 
That which leads us nearer to the point, is the circum- 
s^ce of John sometimes sending messages thither, and 
receiving accounts from thence ; (3 John 5-^.) that he sup- 
poses his opinions to be so well known and acknowledged 
m this society, that he could appeal to them, as judges re- 
specting them ; (3 John 12.) and that, finally, he had many 
particular friends among them, 3 John 15. The whole of 
this is applicable to a considerable place, where the apostle 
had resided for a long time ; and in the second epoch of 
his life, it is particularly applicable to Ephesus. He had 
lately written to the community, of which Caius was a 
member, “ I wrote to the church,” 3 John 9. If this is to 
be referred to the first epistle, (for we are not aware of 
any other to a community,) then certainly Ephesus is the 
place te which the third epistle was also directed, and was 
the place where Caius resided. From hence, the rest con- 
tains it.s own explanation. John had sent his first epistle 
thither ; it was the accompanying wnting to the gospel, 
and lyith it he also sent the gospel. Who was better 
qualified to promulgate the gospel among the believers 
than Caius, especially if it was to be published at Ephesus? 

The above view is ingenious, and in its leading parts 
satisfactory ; but the argument from the apostle’s supposed 
^want of “ writing materials” is founded upon a very forced 
construction of the texts. There seems, nowever, no rea- 
son to doubt of the close connexion, in point of time, be- 
tween the epistles and the gospel ; and, that being remem- 
bered, the train of thought in the mind of the apostle 
sufficiently explains the peculiar character of the latter. 
— Watsan; Jiome^s Introduction. 

JOHN MARK. (See Mark.) 

JOHN A LASCO, a Polish reformer, was bom of a 
noble family, in Poland, and received a learned and ac- 
complished education. He also travelled to extend his 
knowledge ■, and his distinguished abilities, learning, and 
eloquence, gained him access to several crown^ heads, 
and made him acceptable everywhere. It seems that 
while visiting Switzerland, divine grace first visited his 
heart, and not only visited, but fixed its abode witto him. 
Zuinglius was the instrument c£ this important change, 
who also prevailed on him to study divinity. Leaving 
Zurich he returned to his own country, and was ^pointed 
rovost of Gnesna, and bishop of vesprim, in Hunga^ ; 
at these popish appointments he declined, and left Po- 
land again in 1540. He became pastor at Embden, in 
Friesland^ in 1542. The following year he was engaged 
by Anne, countess dowager d Oldenburg, in East Fries- 
land, to introduce and establish the reformed religion in 
that territory. 

In 1549, he was invited hy Oranmer into England, to 
assist the Reformation, and qere many privileges were con- 
ferred on him and his friends. He however was dissatis- 
fi^ with the English ritual, .uid wrote ‘against it. Not- 
withstanding tjiiay Edwwd VI. highly honored him, and 
so arranged religioas anairs, ^'that every stranger, who 
^ Jotm a Lasco, became amenable to 
me En^ish governors.” After Edward’s death, a Lasco 
fled to Denmark, where he was reftised shelter, because a 
Zuinglian in regard tp the sacrament, and he therefore 
landed m Embden. hi 1555, he went to Frankfort, and 
in 1560, retnmed to Pedand, wheilf' he died, greatly es- 
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teeined. He left a number of writings beiind him.— 
Xmetm, y^. I p. 49^. 

JOHNt^Ny (Samttsl, LL. D.,) the English moralist, and 
one of the grehtest literary characters of Sie eighteenth cen- 



tury, was the son of a bookseller ; was born, in 1709, at 
Litchfield ; and o^mpleted his education at Pembroke col- 
lege, Oxford. After having been usher at Market Bos- 
worth school, and having married Mrs. Porter, the widow 
of a mercer, and Viiinly endeavored to establish ah acade- 
my at Edial, he Sidled in the metropolis, in 1737. In the 
following year he |nblished his London, a satire, which 
established his poetical reputation, and was praised by 
Pope. For some years his subsistence was chiefly derived 
from supplying ^graphical and miscellaneous articles, 
Including the debates m parltament, lo the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. His Life of Savage appeared in 1744. From 
1747 lo 1755, he was engaged on ms English dictionary. 
In the interval, however, he gave to the world the Vanity 
of Human Wishes j the Rambler; and the tragedy of 
Irene. These labors, however, were more productive of 
fame than of profit. He was still obliged to toil to pro- 
vide for the passing day, and thus necessity called into ex- 
istence the laler, Kasselas, and various productions of less 
consequence. At length, in 1762, a pension Of three hun- 
dred pounds was granted to him by the crown ; and, in 
1765, a large increase was made to his comforts by his be- 
coming intimate with the family of Mr. Tbrale. In the 
course of the last twenty years of his life he produced his 
political pamphlets ; an eaition of Shakspeare ; a Journey# 
to the Western Islands of Scotland ; and the Lives of the 
Poets. He died December 13, 1784. 

The powerful and lofty mind "of Johnson was capable 
of scorning the ridicule, and defying the opposition of wits 
and worldlings lo religious seriousness. And yet the na- 
ture of his social life was unfavorable to a deep and sim- 
ple consideration of Christian truth, and fhe cultivation 
of Christian sentiments; and the very ascendency by 
which he intimidated and silenced impiety contributed to 
the injury. His writings contain more explicit and so- 
lemn references to the grand purpose of human life, to a 
future judgment, and to etemrty, than almost any other 
of our elegant moralists has had the pety or the courage 
to make. Yet it was not till the closing scene of life^ that 
his views became perfectly evangelical, and his Christian 
character received its full development. 

It was truly an instructive scene. It was then that on 
a deliberate review of life he said, I have written like a 
philosopher, but I have not lived like one adding with 
evident agony of spirit, the affecting exclamation, Shall 
I, who have been a teacher of others, be myself a casta- 
way ?” His sun did not however set in this cload. He 
at length obtained comfort where alone true comfort could 
w obtained, in the sacrifice and mediation ^ Jesus Christ. 

Essays.^-Daoenport. 

JOHNSON, (Samuel, D. p.,) president of King’s col- 
New York, was a native of Connecticut, and was 
graduated at Yale college. He studied divinity, became 
an Episcopalian, and in 1722, went to England to obtain 
p^mation. In 1754, he was chosen president of the col- 
li^ Just established at New York, and filled the office 
isabmaiih credit until 1763, when he msigned trnd re- 
pmeA to Stratford to resume his pastoral duties. Ha died 
Jg' in the seventy^sixth year of bis age. He was the 
nsf tsom controversial works, imdof a Heh»aw and 
in Bwbsb grammar^Daueifpofr. 

J0WWONIAN5 fihe followers of Mt. John JifiiMon, 


many years Baptist minister at Liverpool, in the last cen- 
tury, of whose followers there are still sevenil cong^gationB 
in different parts of England. He denied that faith was a 
dnty, or even action of the soul, and defined it ** an active 
principle” conferred by grace ; and d«iied also the duty 
of ministers to exhort the unconverted, or preach any tnth 
rail dmies whatever. 

Though Mr. Johnson entertained h^b supralapsarian 
notions on the divine decrees, he admitted the universality 
of the death of Christ. On the doctrine of the trinity, his 
followers are said to have embraced the indwelling scheme, 
with Calvinistic views of justification and the atonement. 

Faith Oad^s Fleet; Brine's Mistakes of Mr. 
Tdhnsoriy 1745. — I^Uams. 

JOIN. To be joined to the Lord is to be spiritually 
espoused to his Son, and solemnly devoted fo his service, 
X Cor. 6: 17. Jer. 1: 5. To be joined io idols is to be 
firmly intent on worshipping them, Hos. 4; 17. — Brown. 

JOINTS, are, (1.) The uniting of bones in an animal 
body, Dan. 5: 6. (2.); The uniting parts of a harness, 2 
Chron. 18: 33. The joints and bands which unite Christ’s 
mystical bbdy are his Spirit, ordinances, and influences, 
and their mutual relation to hl'm and to dhe another, and 
their graces &t faith and love fixed on him, and in him 
loving one another, Col. 2: 19. Eph. 4: 16. The joints and 
marrow of men’s hearts are their secret dispositions, which 
the searching word of God, with no small pain to them, 
shows and aft'ects them with, Heb. 4: 12. — Brown. 

' JOKSHAN, second son of Abraham and Keturah, 
(Gen. 25: 2.) is thbnght to have peopled part of Arabia, 
and to be the pers6n whom the Arabians call Cahtan, and 
acknowledge as the head of their nation. He dwelt in 
part of Arabia Felix, and part of Arabia Deserta. This 
Moses expressly mentions, Gen. 25: 6. Jokshan’s sons 
were Shew and Dedan, who dwelt in the same country, 
vcr. 3. (See Division of the Earth.) — Calmet. 

JOKTAN ; the eldest son of Eber, who had for his por- 
tion all the land which lies “ from MeSha as thou gwsl 
unto 8ephar, a mount of the east,” or Kedem, Gen. 10: 25. 
irfesha^ Calmet takes to be the place where Ma.sta6 was 
situated, in Mesopotamia, and Sephar the country of the 
Sepharvaim, or Sepharrenians, or Sapiores, or Serapares ; 
for these all denote the same, that is, a people, which, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, were placed between the Colchians 
and the Medes. Now this was in the provinces which 
Moses commonly describes by the name of Ketlem, or the 
East. We find traces in this country of the names of 
Joktan’s sons ; which is a further confirmation of this opi- 
nion. These sons were Almohad, Shaleph, Hazarmaveth, 
Jerah, Hadoram, Uxal, Diklah, Obal. Abimeel, Sheba, 
Ophirt Havilah, and Jobab, Gen. 10: 26, bcc.— -Calmet. 

JOkTHEEL, (obedience to the Lord;) a place previously 
called Sdah, which Amaziah, king of Judah, took from 
the Edomitek, and which is supposed to have been the city 
of Fctra^ the celebrated capital of the Nabathaei, in Arabia 
Fetrma, by the Syrians called Rekem, 2 Kings 14; 7. 

There ate two places, however, which dispute this ho- 
nor ; Kerek, a town two days’ journey south of Syault, the 
see of a Greek bishop, who resides at Jerusalem ; and 
Wa(^-Mottsa, a city wmeb is situatod in a deep valley at 
the ^t of mount Hof, and where Burckhardt and more 
recent travellers describe the remains of a magnificent and 
extensive city. The latter is no doubt the Petra described 
by Strabo and Pliny. — Calmet. 

JONADAB, son of Rechab, and head of the RecimMtes, 
lived in the time of Jehu, king Of Israel. He is thought 
to have added to the ancient austerity of the Reohabites, 
that of abstinence from wine ; and to have introduced the 
non-cultivatiolf of their lands, 2 Kings 10: 15^ Ifi^Ccdmet. 

JONAH, son of Amittai, the fifth of the mtoor prophets, 
was bom at Gath-hSpher, in Galilee. He is generally 
considered as the most ancient of the prophets, hud is 
supposed to have lived B. C. 840. The book of Jonah is 
chiefly narrative. 

Utoh the repentance of the Ninevites under his preach- 
ing, G6d defoxmd the execution cd his judgment till the 
increase of their inifufliies made them ripe for destruction, 
about a hundM afid flifty yiSflim afterwatfia. The last 
cihapler gives an account of the mtfrmuring of Jonah at 
tlris instance of cUrine meri^, find of the gentle and eonde- 
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scending manner in which it pleased God to reprove the 
profit for his unjust complaint. 

The style of Jonah is simple and perspicuous ; and his 

S r, in the second chapter, is strongly descriptive of the 
gs of a pious mind under a severe trial of iklth. 
Our Savior mentions Jonah in the gospel, Matt. 12: 41. 
Luke 11: 32. (See Nijieveh, and Goukd.) — Watson* 
JONAS, (Justus.) This famous German divin.^ was 
born at.|irorthausen, in Thuringia, June 5, 1493, where his 
father was chief magistrate. He first studied law, but after- 
wards applied himself to theology, when the light of the gos- 
pel dawned up(m him. He united in one person the charac- 
ters of a most able divine and learned civilian ; and as the 
state of religion at that time was unavoidably connected 
with human polhies, he became a very necessary man to 
the jProtestants in being a skilful politician. He assisted 
Luther aud Melancthon in the assembly at Marpurg, in 
1529, and was afterwards with Melancthon at the famous 
diet of Augsburg, in which he was a principal negotiator. 

In 1521, he was made pastor, principal, and professor 
at Wittenberg. He aided the j^eformation greatly iti Mis- 
nia, Thuringia, and &lso Saxony. After the death of Lu- 
ther, being placed over the church in Eisfteld, he there 
ended his days in. much peace and comfort, October 9, 
1555, in his sixty-third year. His loss was widely ‘ana 
deeply regretted. 

Jonas was.one of ih&-moderate reformers. His motives 
in receding as Utile as possible fthm the church of Keane 
might be good, hut the result of this course in the Lutheran 
chui:ch has not demonstrated its wisdom. He wrote in 
defence of the marnage of priests ; ui)on the study of divi- 
nity j Notes on the Acts j with some other treatises ; and 
translated several of Luther’s works into Laliti. — Mid- 


dleton, vol. i. p. 373. 

JONATHAN ; the son of Saul, a prince off an excellent 
disposition, and in all varieties of fortune a sincere and 
steady friend to David. Jonathan gave signal proofs of 
courage and conduct upon all occasions that oftered, during 
the wars between his father and the Philistines. The 
death of Jonathan was lamented by David, in one of the 
•noblest and most pathetic odes ever uttered by genius con- 
secrated by pious friendship. See I Sam. 13: 16, dec. 11: 
1, 2, dec. — Waison. 

JONES, (Jekemiau,) a learned English Dissenting mb 
ni.stcr, was horn, as is supposed, of parents in opulent cir- 
cumstances, in the north of England, in 1693. He was 
educated by the Kev. Samuel Jones, of Tewkesbury, who 
was alaO tlie tutor of Chandler, Butler, Seeker, and many 
other distinguished divines. After finishing his education 
he became minister of a congregation of Protc.stant Dis- 
centers near Nailsworth, in Gloucestershire, where he also 
kept an academy. He died in 1724, at the early age of 
thirty-one. His works are, a Vindication of the former 
Part of the Gospel by Matthew, from Mr. Whiston’s Charge 
of Diriocation^ dec.” Also a “ New and full Method of 
settling the Canonical Autliorlty of the New Testament,” 
in three volumes, octavo. These works, which are highly 
and deservedly esteemed by the learned, have been lately 
republished by the conductors oi the Clarendon press, of 
Oxford. Gentkmn's Magazine, vol. xxiii.'; Monthly Ma- 
gazine, j^ril, 1803. — Jones^ Chris. Biog. 

JONES, (GaifFiTH,) called the Welsh Apostle, was bom 
at KUredin, in the county of Carmarthen, in 1684, of a re- 
ligious and reputable family. A thirst for learning, joined 
with a ^uitdmess of genius, engaged him in an early and 
successful application to study. From his youth he was 
incUned to reli^ous seriousness, which ripening into un- 
feigned piety, be devoted himself to the weighty responsi- 
bilities m Uie <^i|i5tian minis^, and. was ordained by 
bishop BnUf S^ember 19, 1708. He was made rector 
of Lmndowror |»y his friend Sir John Philips, who was 
capable of appreciating the worth of his learning and 
Christian, cdiaracter . 

Here he soon developed all the best qualities of a man 
of God and a most eloquent and evangelical preadier. 
Christ was all to kim ; and U was his greatest delight to 
puhlisk and exalt the unsearchable riches of his Redeem- 
er’s riiddampili^. A sacred pathos distinguished his 
address. He spoke natn^y. for he spolm feelingly. 
Hvery thing he ntlemd bore that stamp oi mncerity^wluch 


art may mimic, but cannot reach. Great was the power 
of the Divine Spirit that attended his preaching, both at 
home and abroad. Nor was he less blessed in his pastoral 
conversations, and various plans of doing good. By 
means of his circulating Welsh free-schools more than a 
hundred and fifty thousand poor people were taught to 
read, and thirty thousand copies of the Welsh Bible circu- 
lated among them, besides other useful religious books. 

His humility gave lustre to all these labors of love.— 
On his dying bed, he said, “I must bear witness to 
the goodness of God ! Oh I how wonderful is the love of 
God to me ! Blessed be God, his comforts fill my soat !” 
He died April, 1761, aged seventy-seven. At his funeral, 
multitudes of poor and disconsolate people testified their 
grief in the most affecting manner for the loss of so good 
a man, in whom were united the judicious divine, the emi- 
nent preacher, the loviiig pastor, and the faithful friend, 
who had labored among them forty-five years. It may 
be truly said of him, that few lives were more heavenly 
and useful, and few deaths more triumphant. He left 
behind him twelve or thirteen volumes, chiefly written 
for the benefit of the pious poor, which he had printed and 
distributed by thousands. — Middleton, vol. iv. p. 333. 

JONES, (Thomas, M. A.,) chaplain of St. Savior’s, 
Southwark, wa.s Ixirn in 1 729, and educated at Queen’s 
college, Cambridge. This excellent man was c^led to 
stand forth in support of the truths of the gospel, at a 
period, when those truths seemed to have little impression 
among the members of the established church to which he 
belonged. An evangelic minister was hardly to he found 
in Us pale. It might truly be said of them, 

Apparent rari nanle» ?» gurgite vaete. 

The pulpit then sounded with morality, deduced from the 
principles of nature, and the fitness of things, with no rela- 
tion to Christ or the Holy Spirit j and in consequence the 
streets resounded with heathen immorality. Flowery lan- 
guage was heard in the church and loose language out of 
it. Only one pulpit of the establishmeni, in or about the 
great metropolis, it is said, and that only on a Sunday or 
Thursday anemoon during term-time, was. accessible for 
the pure doctrines of the gospel. 

Mr. Jones was endowed with gre4it gifts and great 
grace ; and he needed both for the w^ork to which rrovi- 
dence called him. His sweetness of natural temper, great 
as it was, would never have supported him under the 
numberless insults he met with, had it not been strength- 
ened, as well as adorned, by a .suhlimer influence. He 
lived by faith in the Son of God. Various were the me- 
thods prompted by his love and zeal, besides the stated 
duties of his ofiice, to win souls to the Savior ; and when 
opposed m one direction, his warm heart was sure to find 
out another. His health at length gave way under these 
manifold labors, at the early age of thirty-three f but his 
death-bed was triumphant. Once, after praying, *<Lord, 
secure a soul thou hast died to save,” he added joyfully, 
^ He will, he will : I have part here j 1 shall have all 
soon !” — MiddleUm, vol. iv. p. 380. 

JONES, (William,) a divine, tvho was a strenuous 
champion or the Hutchinsonian philosophy, was bom, in 
1726, at Txrwick, in Northamptonshire ; was educated at 
the Charter house, and at University college, Oxfoi^; and 
died in 1800, pei^tual curate of Nayland, and rector of 
Pasion and Holhoghournq. His th^togical and philoso- 
phical works form twelve octavo vohmiea. Among them 
are, The Catholic Doctrine of fbe Trinity ; Physiological 
Disquisitions : The Scholar Axmed j Memoirs of Bishop 
Horne j and Lectures on the Figurative Language of the 
Sertotures. — 

JONES, (Sir WtLj.iAM,) an eminent poet, scholar, and 
lawyer the son of an exceltent mithematician, was bom, 
in 1746, in t*ODdm. Mr. Jones, his fhther, survived the 
birth of his son wi^bxn but three yeaik : his family was 
rwpwtabk, itod his eharacter was excellent. The care of 
uic education of ‘WiBiam now devolved upon his mother, 
who, in n^y respeejts, was eminently qualified for the 
bed, by nature, a strong undersianding, which 
Was isQ|iroved ^ c<mversation and instruction. Ja the 
plan adopted by Mrs. Jones for the instruction of her 
eon, site proposed to reject the severity of discipline, and 
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to lead his mind insensibly to knowledge and eiiertian, by 
exciting his cnriosity, and directing it to useftil objects. 
William greatly distingnished himself, at Harrow, and at 
TTniversity college, Oxford j and, in 1765, became tutor to 
lord Althorpe, now earl of Spencer, with whom he travel- 
led on the continent. In 1770, he was admiued into the 
Inner Temple j in 1776 he was made a commissioner of 
bankrupt ; in 1783 he was knighted, and appointed jndge 
of the supreme court of judicature in Bengal. One of his 
early acts in India was the establishment, at Calcutta, of 
an institution on the plan of the Koyal steely, of which 
he was chosen the first president. Another was, to ta.ke 
vigorous measures lor procuring a digest of the Hin- 
doo and Mohammedan laws. After a life of great use- 
fulness, he died, at Calcutta, in 1794. 

His poems, translations, philological essays, and other 
works, form twelve volumes. In his command of lan- 
guages he had few rivals; he being more or less ac- 
quainted with no fewer than twenty-eight. His poemis 
are always elegant, often animated, and therr versification 
is moilifiuous. His learning was extensive ; his legal 
knowledge was profound ; and he was an enlightened and 
zealous champion of constitutional principles. 

Above all. Sir William Jones was a Christian. To de- 
votional exercises he was habitually attentive. He knew 
the duty of resignation to the will of bis Maker, and of 
dependence on the merits of a Redeemer ; and these sen- 
timents were expressed in a short prayer, w’^hich he com- 
posed during an indisposition, in September, 1784, -jind 
which is here inserted, to show the habit of his mind. - 

“ 0 thou Bestower of all good ! if it please thee to conti- 
niiL my easy tasks in this life, grant me strength to per- 
form them as a faithful servant ; but if thy wisdom hath 
willed to end them by this thy visitation, admit me, not 
weighing my unwonhincss, but through thy mercy de- 
clared in Christ, into thy heavenly mansions, that I may 
continually advance in happiness, by advancing in true 
knowledge and awful love of thee. Thy will be done 

Learning, that wantons in irreligion, may, like the Si- 
rius of Homer, flash its strong light upon us ; but though 
brilliant, it is baleful, and while it dazzles, makes ns 
tremble for our safety. The belief of Sir William Jone.s 
ill divine revelation is openly and distinctly decltured in bis 
works ; but the above unostentatious efifusion of sequester- 
ed adoration, whilst it proves the sincerity of his convic- 
tion, gives an additionfid weight to his avowed opinions. 

‘‘ I have,” says he, carefully and regularly perused 
the Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion, that the volume, 
independently of its divine origin, contains more sulilimi- 
ty, purer morality, more important history, and finer 
strains of eloquence, than can be collected from all other 
books, in whatever language they may have been writ- 
ten.” Noble testimony, from a competent judge ! 

This sketch of the life and character of Sr William 
Jones would be imperfect did we not say, that few such 
luminaries have ever enlightened the world; and that, 
distinguished as he was for learning, wisdom, taste, and 
imagination, he was yet more distinguished for his sincere 
piety. Saeldfeof Sir WUHam JoneSj by Lord 7\iignmouth . — 
Daveiwurt ; Jones? Chris. Biog. 

JOPPA ; called also Japho in the Old Testament, which 
is still preserved in its medem name of Jaffa or Yofab ; a 
sea-port of Palestine, situated on an eminence in a setndy 
soil, about forty-five miles north-west of Jerusalem. Joppa 
was anciently the port to Jerusalem. Its traditional his- 
tory stretches far back into the twilight of time. Kiny 
assigns it a date anterior to the deluge ! Here aH the 
materials sent from Tyre for the building of Solomon’s 
temple were brouglu and landed : It was, indeed, the only 
port m Judea, though rocky and dangerous. It possesses 
still, in times of peace, a considerable commerce with the 
riaees in iwvicmiiyi and is well inhaWted, chieBy Iw 
AvabSt tHiis was ufe .place of landing of the western pil* 
gom t and here the promised pardons commenced during 
the emsadeSfc 

jppes^t 4owti of Jaffit is seated on a promontory 
jUttiikff out into the sea, risipg to the height of about one 
huulred oud ffffy foet above its level, and offering eu all 
aides Towartbi thewest 

is t|ie open sea j towards the Sbuth spread fertile 


plains, reaching as for as Gaza ; towards the north, as far os 
Carmel, the flowery meads of Sharon present themselves ; 
and to the east, the httls of Ephraim and Judah raise their 
towering heads. The town is walled round on the south 
and east, towards the land, and partially so on the north 
and west, towards the sea.-— Ant. iii. c. 9. ’s. 2 ; 
Calmet; Watson. 

JORDAN; the. largest and -most celebrated stream in 
Palestine. It is much larger, according to Dr. Shaw, than 
all the brooks and strums of the Holy Land united toge- 
ther ; and, excepting the Nile, is by far the most conside- 
rable river either ofrhe coast of Syria or of Barbary. He 
computed it to be about thisty yards broad, and found it 
nine feet deep at the brink. 

This river, which dlyides the countffWo two unequal 
parts, has been comitely said to issue from two foun- 
tains, or to be formed by the junction of two rivulets^ the 
Jor and the Dan ; but the assertion seems to be destitute 
of any solid' foundation. Leaving the cave of Panion, it 
crosses the bogs and fens of the lake Semicbonitis ; and 
after a course of flfteen miles, past^ under the city of 
Julias, the ancient Beihsaifla ; then expands into a beau- 
tiftal sheet of water, named the lake of Gennesareth ; and, 
after flowing a long way^through the desert, empties itself 
into the lake Asphaltites, or the Dead sea. As the cave 
Panion lies at the foot of mount Lebai}On, in the north- 
ern extremity of Canaap^'and the lake Asphaltites extends 
to the southern extremity, the river Iloraan pursues its 
course through ihe whole extent of the country irom north 
to soitth: It is evident, also, from the history of Josephus, 
that a wilderness or desert of considerable extent stretched 
along the river Jordan in the times of the New Testament ; 
which was undoubtedly the wilderness mentioned by the 
evangelists, where John the Baptist came preaching and 
baptizing. The aulhor of Letters from Palestine” states, 
that the stream when it enters the lake Asphaltites is deep 
and rapid, rolling a considerable volume of waters ; the 
width appcar.s from two to three hundred feet, ana the 
current is so violent, that a Greek servant belonging to 
the author, who attempted to cross it, though strong, ac- 
tive, and an excellent swimmfer, found the undertaking 
impracticable. 

It may be said to have two banks, of which the inner 
mdrks the ordinary height of the .stream ; and the outer, 
its ancient elevation during the rainy season, or the melt- 
ing of the snows on the summits of Lebanon. ‘ In the 
days of Joshua, and, it is probable, for many ages after 
his time, the harvest was one of the seasons wh^ the 
Jordan overflowed his banks, Josh. 3: 15. This happens 
in the first month of the Jewish year, which corresponds 
with March, 1 Chron. 12: 15. But in modem times, whe- 
ther the rapidity of, the current has 'wom the channel 
deeper than formerly, or whether its waters have taken 
some other direction, the river seems to have forgotten his 
ancient greatness. When Maundrell visited Jordan, on 
the thirtieth of^Marcb, the proper time for these inunda- 
tions, it run at least two yards below the brink of its chan- 
nel. Alter having descended tha outer batok, he went 
abom a furlong upon the ievel strand,. before he came to 
the immediate bank of the river. This inner bank was so 
thickly covered with bushes and trees, among which he 
observed the tamarisk, the willow, and the oleander, that 
he could see no water till he had made his way through 
thekn. 

In this entangled thicket, so conveniently planted near 
the cooling stream, and remote irom the habitations of 
men, several kinds of wild bea$ts were accustomed to re- 
pose, till the swelling of the river drove them frdm their 
retreats. This circumstance gave occa^u to that beau- 
tiful allusion of the pwhet; “He shal come tip like a 
Uon, from the swelling of Jordan, againw the habitation of 
the strong,” Jer. 49: 19. The figure is highly poetical and 
striking. It is not easy to present a more terrible image 
to the mind, than a fion roused trom his den by the ro^ 
of the swelli^ river, and chafed and Irritated by its rapid 
and successive encroachments' on his chosen baimts, till, 
forced to quit lus last retreat, he ascends 'to Kighw 
grounds and the open country, and turns the fierceness of 
his rage against the hdpWs shee^pts, or the unsuspect- 
ing vmages. A destroyer eqflaify fieree, and cruel, 
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irresistible, the devoted Edomites were to find in Nebu- 
chadnezzar and his armies. 

The rapidity and depth of the river, which are admitted 
by every traveller, ahhou^h the volume of water seems 
nowto be much diminished, illustrate those parts of Scrip- 
ture which mention the fords and passages of Jordan. It 
no longer, Indeed, rolls down into the Salt sea so majestic a 
stream as in the days of Joshua ; yet its ordinary depth is 
.still about ten or twelve feet, so that it cannot even at pre- 
sent be passed but at certain places, Judg 3^58. 12; 6. 

The reguisMT passages overthd Jordan were, (1.) Jacobis 
bridge, between the lalres Semechon and Gennesareth, 
said to be the place where Jacob met his brother E^au, 
and where he wrestled with an angel .-^-(2.) A bridge at 
Chammath, at the issue of the river from the lake of Gen- 
nesareth.— (3.) A ferry at Beth-abara, 2 Sam 19; 18. 2 
Kings 2: 8. John 1: 28. — (4.) It is probable that there was 
another at Bethshan, or Scythopplis. 

The difficulty, felt by Mr. Maundrell, will be completely 
removed, by supposing, that it docs not, like the Nile, 
overflow every year, but, like the Euplj^ates, onjy in some 
particular ^ars ; but when it does, it is in the time of 
harvest. Even the Nile, ^however,, sometimes (though 
rarely) fails and it way be so with the Jordan. If it did 
not in ancient times annually overflow its banirs, the 
majesty of God in dividing its waters to make way for 
Joshua and the armies of' Israel, was certainly the more 
striking to the Cauaanites ; w’ho, when they looked upon 
themselves as defended in un extraordinary manner by 
the casual swelling of the river, its breadth and rapidity 
being both so extremely increased, yet, found it in these 
circumstancc.s part asunder, and leave a way on dry land 
for the people of Jehovah. 

The phrase “ beyond .Iordan,” in the early books oCMo- 
.ses and in Joshua, means the west of the river; but sub- 
sequently, that IS, when the Hebrews had taken possession 
of the country, Uie term has the opposite meaning, de- 
noting the country east of the river. 

The Talmudists say, that ''the waters of the Jordan ase 
not fit to sprinkle the unclean, because they are mixed 
waters;” meaning, mixed vith the waters of other rivers 
ami brooks, which empty themselves into it The reader 
will compare with this the opinion of Naarnan the Syrian, 
(2 Kings 5: 11, 12.) who probably had received the same 
notion. Perhap.s, too, tins their inferiority was well un- 
derstood, and not forgotten by the prophet of Israel. i?o- 
binsoumt Baptism. — Watstm ; Calmct ; Bohinsonh Bible Die, 

JORTINjXHr. John,) an eminent theologian and scho- 
lar, and the son of a French retbgee, was born, in 1698, 
in London ; was educated at the Charter house, and Je- 
sus college, Oxford; and held,' successively, the livings 
of Swavesey, St. Bunstau’s in the East, and Kensington. 
He wa.s also a prebendary of St. Paul’s, and archdeacon 
of London. He died, at Kensington, in 1770, as much 
beloved for his private virtues as admired for his piety, 
learning^ abilities, liberality of mind, and#onteinpt of sub- 
serviency. Among his works are, Discourses concerning 
the Truth of the Christian Religion; Lusus Poetici; a 
Life of Erasmus; Remarks on Ecclesiastical History; 
Sermons; and Six Dissertations on difierent subjects. 
His “ Remarks <5n Ecclesiastical History” is a work uni- 
versally allowed to be curious, interesting, and impartial ; 
full of manly sense, acuteness, and profound erudition. 
Few will be found whose names 'stand higher in the 
esteem of the 'judidous than Dr. Jortln’s — Davenport ; 
Jones* Chris. Biog. 

JOSEPH ; son of Jacob and Rachel, and brother to Bep- 
jamin, Gen. 30: 22, 24. The history of Joseph is so fblly 
and consecutively given by Moses, ^at it is not necessary 
to abridge so famjlliar an account. In jfiace of this, the 
fbllowing beautiful argument by Mr. Blunt for the vera- 
dty of the account, diAwn from the identity of Josephus 
diaracter, will be read with pleasure* 

"I have already foimd an argument for the veradty of 
Moses in the Idemtty of Jacob’s character ; T now find ano- 
ther in the identity of that of Joseph. There is one qua- 
lity, as il^qs been oAeu observed, though with a different 
view feom Inihe, which runs like a thread throuidi his 
whde hiillory—his affection tea his father. « Urael loved 
him, we read, more than all his diildren he was the 


child of his age ; his mother died whilst he was yet yooug^ 
and a double care of him consequently devolved upon 
his surviving parent. He made him a coat of many co- 
lors ; he kept him at home when his other sons were sent 
to feed the flocks. When the blooiiy garment was brought 
in, Jacob, in his affection for him, that same affection 
which, on a subsequent occasion, when it was told him 
that alter all Joseph was alive, made him as slow to be- 
lieve the good liaings as he was now quick to apprehend 
the sad ; in this his affection for him, I say, Jacob at once 
eonduded the worst, and 'he' rent his clothes and put 
^kclolh upon his loins, and mourned for his son many 
days, find all his daughters rose up to comfort him ; but 
he refused to be comforted, and he said, For I will go 
down into the grave unto my son mourning.’ 

' " Now, what were the feelings in Joseph which res^nded 
to these? When sons of Jacob went down to Egypt, 
and Joseph knew them, though they knew not him ; for 
ihe^f; it may be remarked, were of an age not to be greatly 
changed by the lapse of years, and were still sustaining 
the character in which Joseph had always seen them; 
whilst he himself had meanwhile grown out of the stnp- 
ling into the man, and from a shepherd-boy was become 
the ruler of a kingdom ; when his brethren thus came be- 
fore him, his question was, ‘Is your father yet alive?’ 
Gdn. 43; 7. They went down a second time, and again 
the question was, ‘ Is your father well, the old man of 
whom ye spake, is lie yet alive?’ More he could not 
venture to ask, whilst he was yet in his disguise. By a 
stratagem he now detains Benjamin, leaving the others, if 
they would, to go llieir way. But Judah came near unto 
him, and entreated him for his brother, telling him how 
that he had been surety to his father to bring him back ; 
how that his father was an old man, and that this was the 
child of his old age, and that he loved him ; how it would 
come to pass that if he should not see the lad with him he 
would die, and his gray hairs be brought with sorrow to 
the^ grave ; for ‘ how' shall I go to my father, and the lad 
be not with me, lest, perad venture. I see the evil that 
shall come on my father ?’ Here, wdthoul knowing it, he 
had struck the string that was the teiiderest of ull. Jo- 
seph’s firmness forsook him at tins repeated mention of 
his fiither, and in terms .sO touching ; he could not refrain 
himself any longer ; and, causing every inafi to go out, 
he made himself knovm to his brethren. Then, even in 
the paroxy.sm w^hich came on him, (for he wept aloud, so 
that the Egyptians heard,) .still his first words uttered 
from the fulness of his heart were, ‘ Doth my father yet 
live ?’ He now bids them hasten and bring the old man 
dowm, bearing to him tokens of his love and tidings of his 
glory. He goes to meet him; he presents himself unto 
him, and falls on his neck, and weeps on his neck a good 
w'hile ; he provWes for him and his household out of the 
fat of the land he sets him before Pharaoh. By and by 
he hears that he is sick, and hastens to visit him ; he re- 
ceives his ble.ssing; watches his death-bed: embalms his 
body ; mourns for him threescore and ten aays ; and then 
carries him, as he had desired, into Canaan to bury him, 
taking with him, as an escort to do him honor. ' all the 
elders of Israel, and all the servants of Pharaoh, and all 
his house, and the house of his brethren, chariots and 
horssemen, a very great company.’ How natural was it 
now for hi«, brethren to think that the tie by which alone 
they could imagine Joseph to be held to them was dis- 
solved ; that any respect he might have felt or feigned for 
them must have been buried iu the cave of Machpelab, 
and that he would now requite to them the evil they had 
done ! ' And they sent a messenger unto Joseph, saying. 
Thy father did command before he died, saying, So shidl 
ye w unto Joseph, P^ve, t pmy thee now, the trespass 
of thy brethren, and their sm ; for they did vmo thee evil.’ 
And thefi they add of themselves, as if well aware of the 
sjxrest road to their brother's heart, * Forgive, we pray 
thee, the t^pa^ 9 ^ tke servants of the God of thy father.’ 
Iu every thing the father’s name is still put fOTcmost : it 
IS we memoiy whidi they count upon os their shield and 
buckler. . 

“ It Is not dm siiigular beauty of these scenes, or the 
moral hssspn they teach, excellent as it is, with which 
am now Concerned, but simply the perfect artless cqp^ 
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tency which j^revails throufh them all. It is not the con- 
fttancy with which the son’s stnmn affection for his father 
had lived through an interval of twenty years’ absence, 
and, a^at is more, through the temptation of sudden pro- 
moticn to the highest estate: it is not the noble-minded 
ihinkness with which he still admowledges his kindred, 
and makes way for them, ‘ shepherds’ as they were, to 
the throne of Pharaoh himself,* it is not the simplicity and 
singleness of heart which allow him to give all the first- 
born of Egypt, men over whom he bore absolute rule, ah 
opportunity of observing his own comparatively humble 
origin, by leading them in attendance upon his father’s 
corpse to the valleys of Canaan and the modest cradle of 
his race j it is not, in a word, the grace, but the 
of Joseph’s character, the light in which it is exhibited 
himselt, and the light in which it is regarded by Khs 
brethren, to which I now point as stamping it with marks 
of reality not to be gainsayed.” 

Some wiitera have considered Joseph as a type of 
Christ; and it requires not much ingenuity to find out 
some resemblances, as his being hat^ by his brethren, 
sold for money, plunged into deep affliction, and then 
raised to power and honor, dtc. ; but as we have no inti- 
mation in any part of Scriptui'e that Joseph was consti- 
tuted a figure of our Lord, and that this was one design 
of recording his history at length, all such applications 
want authority, and cannot safely be indulged. The ac- 
count seems rather to have been left for its moral uses, 
and that it should afford, by its inimitable simplicity and 
truth to nature, a point of irresistible internal evidence of 
the truth of the Mosaic narrative. 

2. Joseph, the pious husband of Mary, and reputed fa- 
ther of Jesus, was the son of Jacob and grandson of Mat- 
tban, Matt. 1: 15, 16, 19. 13: 55. 

It is probable that, Joseph died before Christ entered 
upon his public ministry ; for upon any other supposition 
we are at a loss to account for the reason why Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, is frequently mentioneil in the evangelic 
narrative, while no allusion is made to Joseph ; and, above 
all, why the dying Savior should recommend his mother 
to the care of the beloved disciple John, if her husband 
hnd been then living, John 19: 25 — 27. 

3. Joseph of Arimathka ; a Jewish senator, and a be- 
liever in the divine mission of Jesus Christ, John 19: 38. 
St. Luke calls him a counsellor, and also informs us that 
he wa.s a good and just man, who^did not give his consent 
to the crucifixion of Christ, Luke 23: 50, 51. And though 
unable to restrain the sanhedrim from their wicked pur- 
}K)ses, he went to Pilate by ni^ht, and solicited from him 
the body of Jesus, and laid it in his own new and unoccu- 
pied tomb, Matt. 27: 57 — 6Q. John 19: 38 — 42. — Wd($m. 

JOSEPHUS, f F lavius ;) bom thirty-seven years after 
Christ, at Jerusalem, of the sect of the Pharisee:^^ and, for 
a long time, the governor of Galilee. H% afterwftrds ob- 
tained the command of the Jewish army, and«a^poned 
w'ith skill, courage, and resolution, a siege of seven weeks, 
in the fortified town of Jotapha, where he was>ttacked by 
Vespasian and Titus. The town was betrayed ^0 the ene- 
my ; forty thousand of the inhabitants w^ere cut to pieces, 
and twelve hundred made prisoners. Josephus w^s dis- 
covered in a cave in which he had concqalea himself, and' 
Tvas given up to the Roman g^n^ral, who about .to 
send him to Nero, when, as it is related, he medicted that 
Vespasian would one day enjoy the imperial dignity, “and 
thereuTOn obtained both freedom and favor. This induced 
him, when he went with Titus to Jerusalem, to advise hjs 
countrymen to submission. 

After the conquest of Jerusalem, he went with Titqs to 
Rome, and wrote his “History of the Jewish War’* of 
which he had been an eye-witness, in seven bookft, both 
An the Itebrew and Greek languages — a work which re- 
sembles the wntings of Livy more than any other history. 
Bis Jewish Antiquities,” in twenty books, is likewise an 
exeellent work. It contains the hisioiy of the Jews, from 
the earliest times till near the end of the reign of Nero 
Wm two books on the “ Amiquity of the Jewish People” 
oontatii valuable extracts from old historians, aodwe 
Irriltmi agaasist Appion, an Alexandrian grammari^, and 
adseilaoBafeneniv the Jews. The best ediikm of his 
works is Hint dr Havmamp, Amsterdam, 1729, in two 


volumes, (blio, Greek- and Latin. The last edition, by 
Oberther, Leipsic, 1781-5, is in octavo. — Jlmd. Suck* 

JOSHUA, theheroic son of Kuil He was of the tribeof 
Ephraim, and bom A. M. He devoted himself to 

the service of Moses, and ip ^ripture he is ccanmonly 
called the servant of Moses, Exod. 24: 13. 33: 11. Beat. 
1: 38, &c. Hie first name was Hosea, or Oshea ; Hoseah 
signifying Samor ; Jehoshua, the sahoation of Jehovahy or 
Jdtiooih will utoe. 

Joshua succeeded Moses in. the government of Israel* 
about the year of the world 2553, and^died^at Timnath- 
serah, in the hundred and tenth year of his "age, A. M. 

ms piety, eouragg, and disinterested integrity are 
oenspicuoas throughout his whefie history ; and, exclusive 
df the inspiration which enlightened his njind and writings, 
he derivim divine information, sometimes by immediate 
revelation from God, (Josh. 3: 7. 5: 1.3 — 15.) at others, 
from the sanctuary, through the medium df Eleaxer, the 
hig^^priest, the gon of Aaron, who, having off the breast- 
plate, presented himself before the mercy-spat, on whicli 
the Shechinah, or visible symbol of the divine presence, 
rested, and there consulted Jehovah by the Urim and Thum- 
mim, to which an 'answer was returned by an audible 
voice. 

2. .The BOOK OP Joshua continues the sacred histoiy 
from the period of the death of Moses to that of the death 
of Joshua and of Eleazer ; a space of about thirty years. 
It contains an account of the conquest and division of the 
land of Canaan, the renewal of the covenant with the 
Israelites, and the death, of Joshua. There are two pas- 
sages in this book which show that it w^as written by a 
person contemporary with the events it records, Josh. 5: 
1. ft: 25. 

Upon the miracle wrought at the word of Joshua, record- 
ed in Josh. 10; 12-- 14, much has been written. Objec- 
tors have urged that the language of Joshua, in corres- 
pondence with which the miracle is Said to have occurred, 
(i^ not in accordance with the ascertained economy of the 
universe ; and that if even this objection could be disposed 
of, an unanswerable one against the fact would remain, 
because such an occurrenpe must have involved the whole 
system in a common ruin. , To these objections it has been 
replied, (1.) That the Hebrew general expressed himself 
in popular language, as, indeed, he was compelled to do, 
unle.ss he would have incurred the charge of insanity; 
and, (2.)' That the miracle consisted in an extraordinary 
refraction of the s^ar and lunar rays, and did not imply 
any cessation of dbie motion of the* heavenly bodies. 

Though thare is not a perfect ^cement among the 
learned concerning the aiithor of this book, yet by far the 
most general opinion is, that it wa.s written by Joshua 
himseff ; and, indeed, in the last chapter it is said that 
“ Joshua wrote these words in the book of the law of -God 
which expression seCms to imply that he subjoined this 
history to thawritten by Moses. The last five verses, 
Jiving an acc^i^t of the death of Joshuh, were added by 
one of his successors ; probably by Eleazer, Phinehas, or 
Samuel. — Watson} Calmet. 

JOSIAH, kin^ of Judah, deserves particular mention 
on ocoount jof fa!s wisdom and piety, and some memora- 
ble events that Occurrefl in the course of his reign. 

He succeedeff to the throne, upon the assassination of 
his father Amon, at the age of eight years, B. C. 040 ; and 
at a period when idolatry aud wickedness, encouraged by 
his father’s profiigate example, very generally prevailed. 
Josiah, who manifested the influence of pious and virtuous 
principles at aVery early age, began in his sixteenth year 
to project the reformation of the kingdom, and to adopt 
means for resting the worship of the true God. At the 
age of twenty years he vigwusly purihied the execution 
of the plans which he hadln^ditated. He began with 
abolishing icIcdaM^, first at Jertisalem, and then throt^ 
different parts of the kingdom ; destroying the altars which 
had been erected f he ,uiols which had been the objects 

of veneratiim sftid worship. He then ^proceeded, in bis 
iwenty-rixtk^liar, to a complete se^oration of Jfire worship 
of God, and thf regular service df the tempin. Whilst be 
Was proeecuti]}^ this jhoos Work# and repairin^ftie t«nple, 
which had been long neglected, and wmch had sflnk into 
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a state of dUapidation, the book of the law, which had 
been concealed in the temple, was haj^Uv discovered. 
This waSf probably, a copy of the Pentateuch, which had 
been lodged there for security by some pious priest m 
the reign of Ahaz or Manasseh. Josiah, desirous of avert* 
ing from himself and the kingdom threatened judgments, 
determined to adhere to the directions the law, in the 
business of reformation which he had undertaken j and to 
observe the festivals enjoined by Moses, which h^ been 
shamefully neglected. 

But) in pursuing his laudable plans of reformation, Jm 
was resisted the inveterate habits of the Israelites ; so 
that his zealous and persevering efforts were ineffectual. 
Their degeneracy was so invincible, that the Almighty 
Sovereign was provoked to inflict upon them those 
ties which were denounced by the prophet Zephaniah. 
Josiah was«laiii«at Me^ddo, in the thirty-ninth year of his 
age, B. C. 609. HLs death was greatly lamented by all 
his subjects ; and an elegy was written on the occasion by 
the prophet Jeremiah, which is not now extant, 2 Kings 
22, 23. 2 Chron. 34, 25.-^Watson. 

JOT j a shortened form of Gree^ letter lata, and 
the Hebrew Vod or Jod. It is the smallest letter in each 
of these alphabets, and is therefore used emphatically 
to denote the sandiest part, or least particle. This also, is 
its meaning in English, Matt. 0: 18. jRobtnson’s BiJb. 
Diet- 

JOTBATHAHj an encampment, of Israel, in life 
wilderness, between Gidgad and Ebronah, (Humb. 33: 
34.) which Mr. Taylor takes to be the 'same as the graves 
of lust j le-taabatha, signifying 0 heap of lust. — Cabnet. 

JOURNEY. A day's journey is reckoned about sixteen 
or twenty miles. To this distance around the Hebrew 
camp were the quails scattered for food for the people, 
Numb. 11: 31. Shaw coiflputes the eleven days' journey 
from Sinai to Kadesh-barnea to be about one hundred and 
ten miles, Deut. 1: 2. A Sabbath day's journey is reckoned 
by the Hebrews at about seven furlongs, or one mile and 
ihree quarters ; (Matt. 24: 20.) and it is said that if any Jew 
travetted above this from tpe city on the Sabbath he was 
beaten ; but it is probable they were allowed to travel as 
far to the .synagogue as was neccessary, Acts. 1: 12. 2 
Kings 4: 23. The Hebrews seem to have had fifty-two 
journeys 'or marches from .Rameses to Gilgal, Numb. 33. 
— Bronm, 

- JOY ) a delight of the mind, arising from the considera- 
tion of "a present or assured approaching possession of a 
ftiture good. When it is moaerate, it is called gladness; 
when raised on a sudden to the highest degree, it is then 
exultation or transport ; when we limit our desires by our 
pos.sessions, it is contentment ; when our desire.s are raised 
high, and yet accomplished, this is called satisfaction; 
when our joy is derived from some comical occasion or 
amusement, it is mirth ; if it arise from considerable opposi- 
tion that is vanquished in the pursuit pf the good we de- 
sire, it is then called triumph ; when ipy has so Jong 
possessed the mind that it is settled into wremper, we call 
It cheerfulness ; when we rejoice upon fhe account of any 
good which others obtain, it may be called sympathy, or 
congratidatim^ 

This is natural j^ ; but there is, — 2. A mored jay, which 
is a self-approbatic^^r that which arises from the |^r- 
formance of any gioll ^^actions ; this is called mace, OF 
serenity of conscience : if the action be honorable, and 
the joy rise high, it may oe called glory. 

3. There is also a spiritual Joy, vmich the Scripture calls 
a “ftruit of the Spirit,” (Gal. 6; 22.) “ the joy of faith,” 
(?hil. 1 : 25.) and the rejoicing of hope,” lEleb. 3; 6, ne 
objects of it are, 1. God himself, Ps. 43; 4. Is. 6|: lO. 2. 
Christ, Phil. 3: 3. 1 Pet. 1. 8. 3. The promises, Ps. 119: 
1^. 4. The administration of the gc^pel, and gospel 
ordinances, Ps. 89i 15. 5. The prosperity of the interest 
of Chtmt, Acts. 16 : 3. Rey. 11: 15, 17. 6. The happi- 
ness of a foture state, Bom. 5:2. Maa. 25:21. Thenedure 
and properHet of this joy: 1. It is or should he constant, 
Phil. 4:'4. 2, It is unknown to the men of the worid, 1 
Cor. 2 : 14 . 3 . ft is upspoaicable, 1 Pst. 4 . It is 
perm^tiwt, John 16: 22. mats on Foss., sect. 11 ; GUI's 
Jhdy of Biv., voh iti. p. Ill, 8vo. edit. ; Grimes Mar. JPhiL, 
iKi. i. p. SS6 , n«*sf^d«nd. Buck. 


JOVINIANISTS j the followers of Jovinion, an Italian 
monk, who, towards the end of the fourth century, accord- 
ing to Dr. Masheim, wrote against the growing supersti- 
tions of the age, which was enough to gain him a place in 
Augustine’s list of heretics, and to procure him persecution 
both from church and state. The emperor Honorms cru- 
elly ordered him, and his accomplices, to be whipped with 
scourges armed with lead, and then to be banished to 
different ishiiids,; himself to the i.sle of Boas, where lie 
died, aboul A. D. 406. The church of Rome charges 
upon thesd good people several heresies, for whicli there 
appears no good foundation j “ to which the;jr added,” says 
Jerome, “ this shocking doctrine, that a vir^n is no better 
than a married woman ! Jblosheim's E. II. vol. i. p. 388, 
aB9 ; Hieronymus, epist. 50. ^Williams. 

JUBILEE ; a public festivity. Among the Jews, u 
denotes every fiftieth year ; being that follovang the revo- 
lution of seven weeks of years; at which time all the 
slaves were made free, and all lands reverted to their 
ancient owners. The jubilees were not regarded after 
the Babylonish captivity. The political design of the law 
of the jubilee was to prevent the too great oppression of 
the poor, as well as their being liable to perpetual slavery. 
By this means the rich were prevented from accumulating 
lands for perpetuity, and a kind of equality 'was preserved 
through all the families of Israel. The distinction of 
tribes was also preserved, in respect both to their families 
and possessions ; that they might be able, when there was 
occasion, on the jubilee year, to prove their right to the 
inheritance of their ancestors. Thus, also, it v^ould be 
known with certainly of what tribe or family the Mes.siah 
sprung. It served, also, like the Olympiads of the Greeks, 
and the Lustra of thb Romans, for the readier computation 
of time. The jubilee has also been supposed to be typical 
of the gospel «tate and dispensation, described by Is. 
61:1,2, in reference to this period, as the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 

The word jubilee, in a more modern sense, denotes a 
grand church solemnity or ceremony celebrated at Rome, 
in which the pope grants a plenary indulgence to all sin- 
ners; at least, to as many as visit the churches of St. 
Peter and St. raul at Rome. The jubilee was first esta- 
blished by Boniface YIL, in 1300, w'hich was only to 
return every hundred years ; but the first celebration 
brought in such store of w'ealih, that Clement VI., in 1343, 
reduced it to the period of fifty years. Urban VI., in 
1389, appointed it to be held every thirty-five years, that 
being thenge of our Savior ; and Paul II. and Sixtus IV., 
in 1475, brought it down to every twenty-five, that every 
person might have the benefit of it once in his life. Bo- 
niface IX. granted the privilege of holding jubilees to 
several princes and monasteries ; for instance, to the 
monks of Canterbury, who had a jubilee every fifty years ; 
when jjeople flocked from all parts, to visit the tomb of 
Thomas-a-Becket. Afterwards, jubilees became more fre- 
quent : there is generally one at the inauguration of a new 
pope ; and he grants them as often as the church er him- 
self have occasion for them. To be entitled to the privi- 
leges of the jubilee, the bull enjoins fasting, alms, and 
prayers. It gives the priests a full power to absolve in 
all cases, even those otherwise reserved to the pope ; to 
make commutations of vows, dec.; in which it differs 
flom a plenary indulgence. During the time of jubilee, all 
other indulgences are suspended — Watson; Hend. Buck.. 

JUDAH ; tha.5011 of Jacob mid Leah, who was born in' 
Mesopotamia, Gen. 29: 35. It was he who advised his 
brethren to sell Joseph to Uie Ishmaelite merchants, rather 
than Slain tbeh* hands with his Wood, Gen. 37: 26. There 
is little said of his life, and the little that is recorded does 
not raise him high in our estimation, in the last pro- 
phetic blessing pronounced on him 1^ his father Jacob, 
(G^. 49: B, 9.) there is a .promise Of the regal power; 
and that it should not depart lErom his family before the 
ramtng of ^ Messi^.' The w^ie southern part of 
raestme foil to Judah’s lot ,j but the tribes of ^meon and 
®®JP®68es^ i&anymties whiWi ait first were given to 
Jua^. This iribb was so nmnevons, that at the departure 
5®^ Egypt it cotttsdned seventy-four thousand six hun- 
drod men capahleiff bearing arms, Nnmb. 1: 26, 27. The 
crown passed fifom the tribe of Benjamin, of which Saul 
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ftnd his sons were, to that of Judah, which was DaWd^s 
tribe, and the tribe of the kings, bis successors, until the 
Babylonish camivity^ Wotcwi. 

JuDAISING ChRISTIAKS *, those who attempted to 
mingle Judaism and Christianity together. This was 
done to some extent in the apostles’ days, which gave 
occasion to the council recorded in the fifteenth of the Acts. 
But the origin of the sect of this name, is placed under 
the reign of Adrian ; for when this emperor had at length 
ra^ed Jerusalem, entirely destroyed its very ^undations, 
and enacted laws of the severest kind against the whole 
body of the Jewish people, the greatest part of the Chris- 
tians who lived in Palestine, to prevent their being coi^- 
founded with the Jews, abandoned entirely the Mosaic 
rites, and chose a bishop, namely, Mark, a foreigner by 
nation, and an alien from the commonwealth of Israel. 
Those who were strongly attached to the Mosaic" rites 
separated from their brethren, and founded at Pera,. a 
country of Palestine, and in the neighboring parts, particn- 
lar assemblies, in which the law of Moses maintained its 
primitive dignity, authority, and lustre. The body of 
judaising Christians, which set Moses and Christ upon an 
equal footing in point of authority, were afterwards divid- 
ed into two sects, extremely difiecent both irt their rites 
and opinions, and distinguished by the names of Naza- 
RENEs and EuioNtTEs ; which see. — Hedd. Back. 

JUDAISM; the religious doctrines and rites of the 
Jews, the descendants of Abraham. The religion of the 
ancestors of the Jews, before the time of Moses, fk»m 
Abraham downward, consisted in the worship of the one 
living and true God, under whose immediate direction 
they were ; in the hope of a Redeemer^ in a firm reliance 
on his promises under all difticulties and dangers ; and m 
a thankful acknowledgment for all his blessings and de- 
liverances. In that early age, we read of altars, pillars, 
and monuments raised, and sacrifices offered to God. 
They used circumcision as a seal of the covenant which 
God had made with Abraham. As to the mode and 
circumstances of divine worship, they were much at liber- 
ty till the time of Moses ; but that legislator, by the di- 
rection and appointment of God himself, prescribed an 
instituted form of teli^on, and. regulated ceremonies, 
feasts, days, priests, and sacrifices, with the mmo.st exact- 
ness. Ancient Judaism, compared with all religions 
except the Christian, was distinguished for its superior 
purity and spirituality ; and the whole Mosaic ritual was 
of a typical nature. (See Hebrews.) Judaism was but a 
temporary dispensation, and was to ^ve wav, at least the 
ceremonial part of it, at the coming ^ the Messiah. 

The principal sects among the Jews were the Pharisees, 
who placed religbn in external ceremony ; the Saddncees, 
who were remarkable for their incredulity ; and the Es- 
senes, who were distinguished for their austere sanctity. 

At present, the Jews have two sects ; the Karaites, who 
admit no rule of religion but the law of Moses ; and the 
Rabbinists, who add to the law the traditions of the 
Talmud. See those articles, and books recommended 
under article Jews, in this work. — Hend. Back. 

JUDAS GAULANITIS, or the Gaulanite, opposed the 
enrolment of the p^ple mode by Cyrenius in Judea ; (see 
Cyrenitjs ;) and raised a very great rebellion, pretending 
that the Jews, being free, ought to acknowleoge ne do- 
minion besides that of God. His followers choM rglher 
to suffer extreme torments than to call any power on earth 
lord or master. The some Judas is named Judas 
Galilean, (Acts 5: 37.) because he was a narire of tlie 
city of Gamala, in the Ganlanitis, which was comprised in 
Galilee. Oalmei believes that the Herodiaiis were the 
followers of Judas.— Calwtel. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT, or, as he is usually called, the Trai- 
tor, and betrayer of our Lord. 

‘'The treaeheiy of Judas Iscariot,” says Dr. Hales^ *<his 
T 0 tMfne) and suicidef are occurrences altogether so strange 
and extraordinary, that the motives by which he was m- 
tuated require to be developed, as for as may be done, 
where the evangelists arc, in a great measure, sileut con- 
eereing them, from the circumstances of the history itself, 
and the foehns of human nature. Judaa^ tha lead- 
ing trait in whose character was covetousness was proba- 
te induced td ftdlow Jesus at fifst with a new to the 


riches, honors, and other temporal advmitages, which he, 
in common with the rest, expected the Messiah’s friends 
would enjoy- The astonishing miracles be saw him per- 
form Irft no room to doubbof the reality of his Master’s 
pretensions, who had, indeed, himself in private actually 
accepted the title from his apostles ; and Judas mast have 
been much disappointed When Jesus rewatedly refused 
the proffered royalty from the people in Galilee, after the 
miracle of feeding the five thonsond, and again after his 
public procession to. Jerusalem. He might naturally have 
grown ifnpatienHtnder the delay, and dissatisfied also with 
Jesus, for openly discouraging all ambitious views among 
his disciples ; and, therefore, ^ m^ht have devised the 
scheme of delivering ifim up to the sanbedritm, or ^eat 
couiTcil of the nation, (cotnposed ^f the chief priests, 
scribes, and elders^ in order to compel him to avow him- 
self openly as the. Messiah before “ftiem; and te work such 
miracles, or to. give them the sign which they so often re- 
ooired, as would convince and induce them to elect him in 
due form, and by that means enable him to reward his 
followers. Even the rebukes of Jesus for his covetous- 
ness, and the delation o^^his treacherous scheme, although 
they unquestionaoly offended Judas, might only serve to 
stimulate hiih to the spepdier execution of his plot, during 
the feast of the passoyer, while the great concourse of the 
.Tews, from all parts assembled, might powerfully support 
the sanhedrim and their Messiah against the Romans. 
The success of this measure, though against his Master’s 
will, w'ould be'Ukely to procure him pardon, and even to 
recommend him to favor afterwards. Such might have 
been the plausible suggestions by which Satan tempted 
him to the commission of this crime. 

“ But when Judas, who attended the whole trial, saw that 
it turned out quite contrary to his expectations, that Jesus 
was capitally convicted by th'e council as a false Christ 
and false prophet, notwithstanding he hod openly avow- 
ed himself ; and that he wrought no miracle, either fgr 
their conviction or for his own deliverance, as Judas 
well knew he could, even from the circumstance of heal- 
ing Malchus, after he was apprehended ; when he ftirther 
reflected, like Peter, on his master’s merciful forewarnings 
of his treachery,, and mild and gentle rebuke at the com- 
mission of it ; he was seized with remtBrse, and offered to 
return the paltry bribe of thirty pieces of silver to the 
chief priests and elders instantly on the spot, saying, ‘ I 
sinned in delivering up innocent blood ;’ and expeiHed that 
on this they would have desisted from the prosecution. 
But they were obstinate, and not only would not relent, but 
threw the whole load of guilt upon him, refusings to take 
their own share ; for they said, ‘ What is that to us ? sce 
thou to that thus, according to the aphorism, loving the 
treason, but hating the traitor, after he had served their 
wicked turn. Stung to the. quick at their refusal to take 
badk the money, while they condemned himself, he went 
to the temple, cast down the whole sum in the treasury, 
or place for receiving the offerings of the people ; and, 
after he had thU returned the wages of iniquity, he retir- 
ed to soma lonely^lace, not for, perhaps, from the scene 
of Peter's repentance ; and, in the frenzy of despair, and 
at the instigation of the devil, hanged hims^ ; crowning 
suicide the nunder of his master and his friend ; re- 
aping bis compassionate Savior, plunging^ his own 
into perdition ! In another yitfir it is said that, ‘.fall- 
ing headlong, he bjurst asunder, and all his bowels gashed 
ont,’ Acts 1: 18. Both th^e adbounts might be true : he 
might first have hanged himself from Some tree on the 
edge of a prectpice ; and, the rope or branch^breaking, he 
mi^t he dashietl to^eces by the fall.” 

fi will, however, he recollected, that the only key which 
the evangelic namftve affords, is, Judas’ covetousness ; 
which passiem was, in Mm, a growing oup. ft waP this 
which destroyed whatever of honest intention he.might at 
first have in following Jesus; and when fully under its 
influence he would be hlkKled by it to all but tlfo gfittering 
object of the reward of iniquity. . In such a mind there 
could he no iruefaitlH and no lore; what wonder th«Hi 
when avariee was m hwu a jraling and ansestraiaed pw* 
sion, that he sboM :belray hit tofd f Still it may be ad- 
mitted that the knowledge which Judas had oT maXoid^s 
miraculous power, mighlMad him the mOra readily to pat 
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him into the hands of the chief priests. He might sup- 
pose that he would deliver himself out of their hands ; 
and thus Judas attempted to play a double villany, against 
Christ and against his employers. 

It has been disputed whether Judas was present at the 
Lord\s sapper ; but there is really no ground to suppose it. 
He went out during the paschal supi^er, but the euchorist 
was not instituted till after the paschal supper had been 
concluded ) and the last action of that supper was what 
gave opportunity to the institution of the new rite. To 
suppose that Jesus would give to Judas the sacramental 
cup in token of his blood shed /or the remission of sins” — 
of sins which Judas had traitorously committed, or which 
he designed traitorously to commit, is to trifle with this 
most solemn of subjects. 

Some of the fathers seem to speak favorably of Judas* 
repentance ; others justly think it defective and unprofita- 
Iile, since it only led him to despair, Origen and Theophy- 
lad, writing on Matthew, say, that Judas, seeing his master 
was condemned, and that he could not obtain pardon from 
him in this life, made haste to get the start of him, and 
wait for him in the other world, in order to beg mercy of 
him there ! Some in our day seem to adopt this Origenian 
fincy, in the very face of the Scriptures which affirm that he 
was '' the son of perdition,” and “ went to his own place,” 
and lliat it had been good for him that he had not been 
born.” The original term employed is not the one used 
to designate true evangelical repentance. See CampbdVs 
Sixth Dissertation . — Watson j Calmet. 

JUDAS, or Jude, surnamed Barsabas, was sent from 
Jerusalem, with Paul and Barnabas, to the church at An- 
tioch, to report the resolniioii of the apostles at Jerusalem, 
concerning the non -observance of the law by the Gentiles, 
(Acts 15: 22, 23.) A. D. 54. Some think, that this Judas 
was the brother of Joseph, surnamed also Barsabas, who 
was proposed, with Matthias, to fill up the place of the 
traitor Judas, Acts 1. 23. Luke says that Judas Barsaba.s 
was a prophet, and one of the chief among the brethren ; 
and it is also believed that he was one of the seventy disci- 
ples.— Calinet. 

JUDE, (Epistle of ;) a canonical hook of the New'” 
Testament, written against the heretics, who, by their im- 
pious doctrines and disorderly lives, corrupted the faith 
and good morals of Christians. The author of this epis- 
tle, called Judas, and also Thaddeus and Lebbeus. was 
one of the twelve apostles ; he was the son of Alpheus, 
brother of James the Less, and one of those who were 
called our Lord’s brethren. We are not informed when, 
or how, he was called to bo an apostle ; but it has been 
conjectured, that, before his vocation to the apostleship, he 
was an husbandman, that he was married, and that he 
had children. The only account we have of him in par- 
ticular, is that which occurs in John 14: 2J — 23. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that, after having received, in 
common with other apostles, extraordinary gifts at the 
Pentecost, he preached the gosjiel for som^ime in several 
parts of the land of Israel, and wrought miracles in the 
name of Christ. And, as his life seems to have been pro- 
longed, it is probable that he afterwards left Judea, and 
went abroad preaching the gospel to Jews and Gentiles m 
other countries. Some have said that he preached in Ara- 
bia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia ; and that he suffered 
martyrdom in the last-mentioned country. But we have 
no account of his travels upon which we can rely j and it 
may be questioned whether he was a martyr. 

In the early ages of Christianity, several rejected the 
epi.^tle of St. Jude, supposing the apocryphal books of 
Enoch, and the ascension of Moses, are quoted in it. Ne- 
vertheless, it is to be found in all the ancient catalogues 
of the sacred writings ; and Clement of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian, and Origen quote it as written by Jude, and reck- 
on it among the books of sacred Scripture. In the time 
of Eusebius it was generally received. As to the objec- 
tions that have been urged against its authority. Dr. 
Lardner suggests, that thefe is no necessity for supposing 
that St. Jude quoted a book called Enoch, or Enoch’s pro- 
pnecies ; and even allowing that he did quote it, be gives 
It no authority ; it was no canonical book of the Jeirs ; 
and if such a book eidsted among the Jews, it was apo- 
cryphal, and yet there might be m it some right things. 


Instead of referring to a book called the “ Assumption or 
Ascension of Moses,” which probably was a forgery much 
later than his time, it is much more credible that St. Jude 
refers to the vision in Zech. 3: 1 — 3. It has been the opi- 
nion of several writers, and, among others, of Hammond 
and Benson, that St. Jude addressed his epistle to the 
Jewish Christians ; but Dr. Lardner infers, from the words 
of the inscription of the epistle, (verses 1, 3.) that it was 
designed for the use of all in general who had embraced 
the Christian religion. The last-mentioned author sup- 
poses that this epistle was written A. D. 64, 65, or 66. — 
Calmet s Watson, 

JUDEA j a province of Asia, successively called Ca- 
naan, Palestine, the Land of Promise, the Land of Israel, 
and Judea, after the Jews returned from the Babylonish 
captivity ; because then the tribe of Judah was the princi- 
jml j the territories belonging to the other tribes being pos- 
sessed by the Samaritans, Idumeans, Arabians, and Phi- 
listines. (See Canaan.) The Jews, when returned from 
the captivity, settled about Jerusalem, and in Judah, from 
whence they spread over the whole country. 

Judea may be considered as divided into four parts : 
(1.) The western district, Palestine, inhabited by the Phi- 
listines; on the east of this, (2.) The mountainous dis- 
tnet, called the hill country, (Josh. 21:11. Luke 1:39.) 
which the rabbins affect to call the king’s mountain ; 
whether, because on the northern part of this ridge Jeru- 
salem IS situated, or for any other reason, is not known. 
East of these mountains was, (3.) The wilderness of Ju- 
dea, along the shore of the Dead sea ; (4.) The valleys, 
dec. west of Jerusalem, towards the Mediterranean. Ju- 
dea no doubt derived its name from Judah, which tribe 
was settled in the south of the land, and maintained its 
kingdom after the northern tribes had been expatriated. 
This circumstance, together with that of Judah being prin- 
cipally peopled with the Israelites, after the return irom 
the captivity, and being first settled, on account of the 
temple being established in it, accounts for the general 
name of Jews being given to the Hebrew nation. Judea 
was one of the principal divisions of the Holy Land in 
the days of Christ ; it included from the Mediterranean 
sea west, to the Dead sea east, and was bounded north by 
Samaria, and south by Edom, or the Desert. It is ex- 
tremely mounlaiiious in .some parts, as from Hebron to 
Jerusalem. West of these moiiniains is the principal ex- 
tent of country ; but this has many hills. East of them, 
running along the course of the Jordan, is 

The Wilderness of Judea. Here John Baptist first 
taught, (Matt. 3: 1.) and Christ was tempted; probably 
towards the north of it, not far from Jeric1^o. Some parts 
of it were not absolutely barren or uninhabited ; of other 
parts the following descriptions are, we believe, very accu- 
rate. Dr. Carlyle, who visited the monastery of St. Saba, 
which stands in this wilderness, says, “The valley of St. 
Saba is an immense chasm in a rifled mountain of marble. 
It is not only destitute of trees, but of every other species 
of vegetation ; and its sole inhabitants, except the wretch- 
ed monks in the convent, are eagles, tigers, and wild 
Arabs.” 

Chateaubriand says, “ I doubt whether any convent can 
be situated in a more dreary and desolate spot than the 
mona.stery of St. Saba. As we advanced, the aspect of 
the mountains continued the same ; that is, white, dusty, 
without shade, without tree, without herbage, without 
moss.” Mr. Buckingham, who visited the same part in 
1816, says, “As we proceesfled to the northward, we had 
on our left a lofty peak of the range of hills which bolder 
the plain of the Jordan on the west, and ended in this di- 
rection the mountains of Judea. This peak is considered 
to be that to which Jesus was transported by the devil dur- 
ing his fast of forty days in the wilderness : * after which 
he was an hungered.’ Nothing can be more forbidding 
than the aspect of tbe^ hills ; not a blade of verdure is 
to be seen over all their surface, and not the sound of any 
living being is to be heard throughout all their extent.” 
A most appropriate scene for the temptation of the Son of 
God, where he is said to have dwelt with the wild beasts, 
and Where also “ the angels ministered unto him.” 

There are several medals of Judea extant, repre- 
senting a woman (the daughter of Zion) sitting under a 
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palm-tree, in a mournful attitude ; and having around her 
a heap of arms, shields, dec. on which she is seated. The 
inscription is, judba. gapta. s. c. 

This may remind us of the captives in Babylon, who 
“ sat down and wept,” But what is more remarkable,” 
says Mr. Addison, “ we find Judea represented as a wo- 
man in sorrow, sitting on the ground, in a passap of the 
prophet which foretells the very captivity recorded on these 
medals.” See Isa. 3: 26. 47: i.— Watso7t , Calmet. 

JUDGES, (shophetim,) governed the Israelites from Jo- 
shua to Saul. The Carthaginians, a colony of the Tyrians, 
had likewise governors, whom they called Suffetes, or So- 
phetim, with authority like those of the Hebrews, almost 
equal to that of kings. Some are of opinion, that the 
archontes among the Athenians, and dictators among the 
Homans, were .similar to the judges among the Hebrews. 
Grotius compares the government of the Hebrews under 
the judges, to that of Gaul, Germany, and Britain, before 
the Romans changed it. This office was not hereditary 
among the Israelites : tliey were no more than God’s vice- 
gerents. When the Hebrews desired a king, God said to 
Samuel, “ They have not rejected thee, but they have re- 
jected me, that I should not reign over them,” 1 Sam. 8: 
7. See also Judg. 8: 23. 

Salian remarks seven points wherein they differed from 
kings : 1. They were not hereditary. 2. They had no 
absolute power of life and death, but only according to 
the laws, and liepcndently upon them. 3. They never un- 
dertook war at their own pleasure, but only when they 
were commanded by God, or called to u by the people. 4. 
They exacted no tribute. 5. They did not succeed each 
other immediately, but after the death of one there was 
frequently an interval of several years before a successor 
was appointed. 0. 'fhey did not use the ensigns of sove- 
reignty, the sccplre or dtadem. 7. They had no authority 
to make any laws, but wore only to take care of the ob- 
servance of those of Mo.ses. Godwin, in his Moses and 
Aaron,” compares them to the Roman dictators, who were 
appointed only on extraordinary emergencies, as in cavse 
of war abroad, or conspiracies at home, and whose power, 
while they continued in office, was great, and even abso- 
lute. Thus the Hebrew judges seem to have been appoint- 
ed only in cases of national trouble and danger. This 
was the case particularly with respect to Othniel, Ehud, 
and Gideon. The power of the judges, while in office, 
was very great : nor does it seem to have been limited to 
a certain tune, like that of the Roman dictators, which 
continued for half a year ; nevertheless, it is reasonable to 
suppose, that, when they had jierformed the business for 
which they were appointed, they retired to a private life. 
This Godwin infers from Gideon’s refusing to take upon 
him the perpetual government of Israel, as being incon- 
si.stent with the theocracy. (See Government, &c.) 

Besides these superior judges, every city in the com- 
monwealth had its eiders, who formed a court of judica- 
ture, With a power of determining lesser matters in their 
respective districts. (See Justice, Administration of.) — 
Cnimet ; Wcitson. 

JUDGES, (The Book of,) is by some ascribed to Phine- 
has, by others to Ezra, or to Hezekiah, and by others to 
Samuel, or to all the judges, who wrote each the histo- 
ry of his time and judicature. But it apjpears to be the 
work of one author, who lived after the time of the judges ; 
and he Is generally thought to be Samuel, for the follow- 
ing reasons :—( I .) The author lived at a time when the 
Jebusites were masters of Jerusalem, and consequently 
before David, Judg. 1 21. (2.) It appears that the He- 
brew commonwealth was then governed by kings, since 
the author observes, in several places, that at such a time 
there was no king m Israel. 

There are considerable difficulties, however, against this 
opinion, as Judg. 18; 30, 31. “ And the children of Dan 
ntade Jonathan and his sons priests m the tribe of Dan, 
uittil the day of the captivity of the land. And they set 
them Up Micah’s graven image, which he made, all the 
time iimt the house of God was m Shiloh.” Now, the 
tabeniiwsJe or house of God was not at Shiloh till about 
the time of Samuel’s first appearance as a prophet ; for 
then it waa brought from Shiloh and curled to lue camp, 
where it was taken by the Philistines j and after this time 


it was sent back to Kirjath-jearim, 1 Saw. 4; 4, iVc. b. 
21 . As to the captivity of the tribe of Dan, it can scarcely, 
one w'ould think, be understood of any other than that un- 
der Tiglath-pilesler, many hundred years after Samuel, 
and consequently he could not write this book j unless it 
be supposed that this passage has been added since, per- 
haps under the inspired hand of Ezra.— Co/met. 

JUDGE ; to try and determine a cause, Exod. 18: 13. 
Christ does not judge according to the seeing of the eye, or 
hearing of the ear / that is, does not esteem persons or 
things, or give sentence merely according to outward ap- 
pearances, Lsa. 11: 3. Saints judge the worldr— judge an- 
gels ; they now condemn the wickedness of the world, by 
their holy profession and practice ; at the last day, they 
shall assent to the sentences of damnation pronounced 
agaimst wicked angels and men, 1 Cor. 6; 2. The saints 
are judged according to men in the fleshy and live according to 
God in the spirit, when they are outwardly corrected for 
their sins, or persecuted by wicked men, and yet inwardly 
live a life of fellowship with God, 1 Pet. 4; 6. Men be- 
come judges of evil thoughts when, in a partial manner, 
they prefer one person to another, Jam. 2: 4. — Brown. 

JUDGING, (Rash ;) the act of carelessly, precipitately, 
wantonly, or maliciously censuring others. 

This is an evil which abounds too much among almost 
all classes of men. “Not contented with being in the 
right ourselves, we must find all others in the wrong. 
We claim an exclusive possession of goodness and wis- 
dom ; and from approving warmly of thoise who join us, 
w^e proceed to condemn, with much acrimony, not pply 
the princmles, but the characters of those from whom we 
differ. We rashly extend to every individual the severe 
opinion which we have unwarrantably conceived of a 
whole body. This man is of a party whose principles wc 
reckon slavish ; and therefore his whole sentiments are 
corrupted. That man belongs to a religious sect, which 
we are accustomed to deem bigoted, and therefore he is 
incapable of any generous and liberal thought. Another 
is connected with a sect, which we have been taught to 
account relaxed, and therefore he can have no sanctity.” 

We should do well to consider, 1. That this practice of 
rash judging is absolutely forbidden in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, Matt. 7: 1.— 2. We thereby authorize others to re- 
quite us ill the same kind. — 3. It often evidences our 
pride, envy, and bigotry. — 4. It argues a want ol charity, 
the distinguishing feature of the Christian religion.— 5. 
They who are most forward in censuring others are often 
most defective themselves. Barrowh Works, vol. i. ser. 
20; Blair's Ser., vol. ii. ser. lO ; Saurinh Ser., vol. v. 
ser. 4. (See Evil Speaking.)— Buck. 

JUDGMENT, is that act of the mind whereby one 
thing is affirmed or denied of another ; or that power of 
the soul which passes sentence on things proposed to its 
examination, and determines what is right or wrong ; and 
thus it approves or disapproves of an action, or an object 
considered as tr«e or false, fit or unfit, good or evil 

Dr. Watts gives us the following directions to assist us 
in judging right. 1. We should examine all our old opi- 
nions afresh, and inquire what was the ground of them, 
and whether our assent were built on just evidence ; and 
then we should cast off all those judgments which were 
formed heretofore without due examination. .2. All our 
ideas of objects concerning which we pass judgment, 
should be clear, distinct, complete, comprehensive, exten- 
sive, and orderly. 3. When we have obtained as clear 
ideas as we can, both of the subject and predicate of a 
proposition, then we must compare those ideas of the 
subject and predicate together with the utmost attentmn, 
and observe how far they agree, and wherein they differ. 
4. We must search for evidence of truth with dil^ence 
and honesty, and be heartily ready to receive evidence, 
whether for the agreement or disagreement of i^as. o. 
We must suspend our judgment, and neither affirm nor 
deny until thiTevidence appear. 6. We must judge of 
every proposition by those proper and peculiar means or 
mediums whereby the evidence of it is to be obtainc , 
whether it be sense, (sonsciouaness, inteUigence, reason, or 
lestiwiony. 7. It is very useftil to have some generm 
principles of truth settled in the mind, whose j 

great and obvious, that they may be always ready at nan 
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to assist us in judging of the great variety of things which 
occur. 8. Let the degrees of our assent to every proj)osition 
bear an exact proportion to the different degrees of evidence. 
9. We should keep our minds always open to receive 
truth, and never set limits to our own improvements. 
Watts' Logic, ch. iv. p. 231 j Lftcke on the Understanding, vol. 
i. pp. 222, 256 ; vol. ii. pp. 271, 278 j Hedge and Dufican^s 
Logic ; Kdd on tfie InteUectml Powers, p. 407, &c. ; Gam^ 
bier on Moral Evidence ; Upham's Philosophy. — Hend. BucK. 

JUDGMENT, (Day of,) is that important period 
which shall terminate the present dispensation of grace 
towards the fallen race of Adam, put an end to time, and 
introduce the eternal destinies of men and angels, Acts 
16; 31. 1 Cor. 15: 24—26. 1 Thess. 4: 14—17. Matt. 25; 
31 — 46. It IS in reference to this solemn period that the 
apo.sile Peter says, The heavens and the earth w’hich 
now exist are by the word of God reserved m store unto 
fire, against the day of judgment, and perdition of un- 
godly men,’’ 2 Pet. 3: 7. (Sec Petkr, Epistles of.) 

Some commentators understand this prophecy as a pre- 
diction of the destruction of Jerusalem. In support of 
their inlerpretation, they appeal to the ancient Jewish pro- 
phecies, where, as they contend, the revolutions in the 
political stale of empires and nations are foretold in the 
same forms of exprcvssion with those introduced in Peter’s 
prediction. The following are the prophecies to w'hich 
they appeal ; — Tsaiali 34 4, where the destruction of 
Idumea is foretold under the figures of di.ssolving the 
host of heaven, and of rolling the heaven together as a 
scroll, and of the falling down of all their host as the 
leaf falleth off from the vine. Ezek. 32: 7, where the 
destruction of Egypt is described by the figures of 
covering the heaven, and making the stars thereof 
dark ; and of covering the sun with a cloud, and of 
hindering the mcain from giving her light. In Joel 2: 10, 
the invasion of Judea by foreign armies is thus foretold ; 

The earth shall quake before them ; the heavens shall 
tremble ; the sun and the moon shall be dark, and the 
stars shall withdraw their shining.’’ And in verses 30, 
31, the dcstniction of Jerusalem by the Homans is thus 
predicted : “ I will show wonders in the heavens and in 
the earth, blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke. The sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, 
liefore the great and terrible day of the Lord come.’’ God, 
threatening the Jcw.s, is introduced saying, ^‘In that day 
I Will cause the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken 
the earth in the clear day,” Amos 8. 9. The overthrow 
of Judaism and heathenism is thus foretold : Yet once 
and I will shake the heavens and the earth, and the sea 
and the dry land,” Haggai 2: 6. Lastly ; our Lord, in 
his prophecy of the destniction of Jerusalem, has the fol- 
lowing expressions : After the tribulation of those days 
shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give 
her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the 
powers of heaven shall be shaken,” Matt. 24: 29. 

Now it is remarkable that, in these prophecies, none 
of the prophets have spoken, as Peter has done, of the 
entire de.struction of this mundane system, nor of the de- 
struction of any part thereof. They mention only the 
rolling of the heavens together as a scroll, the obscuring 
of the light of the sun and of the moon, the shaking of 
the heavens and the earth, and the falling down of the 
stars : whereas Peter speaks of the utter destruction of all 
the parts of this mundane system by fire. This difference 
affords room for believing that the events foretold by the 
prophets are different in their nature from those foretold 
by the apostle ; and that they are to be figuratively 
understood, while those predicted by the apostle are 
to be understood literally. To this conclusion, like- 
wise, the phraseology of the prophets, compared with 
that of the apostle, evidently leads : for the prophetic 
phraseology, literally interpreted, exhibits impossibilities j 
such as the rolling of the heavens together as a scroll j 
the turning of the moon into blood, and the falling down 
of the stars from heaven as the leaf of a tree. Not so the 
apostolic phraseology : for the burning of the heavens, or 
atmosphere, and its passing away with a great noise ; and 
the burning of the earth and the works thereon, together 
with the burning and melting of the elements, that is, the 
constituent parts of which this terraqueous globe is com- 


posed are all things possible, and therefore may be lite- 
rally understood ; while the things mentioned by the pro- 
phets can only be taken figuratively. This, however, is 
not all. 'There are things in the apostle’s prophecy which 
show that he intended it to be taken literally. As, 1. He 
begins with an account of the perishing of the old w^orld, 
to demonstrate against the scoffers the possibility of the 
penshing of the present heavens and earth. But that 
example would not have suited his purpf)se, unless, by 
the burning of the present heavens and earth, he bad 
meant the destruction of the material fabric. Wherefore, 
the opposition stated in this prophecy between the perish- 
ing of the old world by water, and the perishing of the 
present world by fire, shows that the latter is to be as real 
a destruction of the material fabric as the former was. 
2. The circumstance of the present heavens and earth 
being treasured up and kept, ever since the first deluge, 
from all after deluges, in order to their being destroyed by 
fire at the day of judgment, shows, we think, that the 
apostle is speaking of a real, and not of a metaphorical, 
destruction of the heavens and earth. 3. This appears, 
likewise, from the apostle’s foretelling that, after the pre- 
sent heavens and earth arc burned, new heavens and a 
neiv earth are to appear, in which the righteous are forever 
to dwell. 4 . The time ^ed by the apostle for the burning 
of the heavens and the earth, namely, the day of judg- 
ment, and punishment of ungodly men, shows that the 
apo.stle IS speaking, not of the destruciion of a single city 
or nation during the subsistence of the world, but of the 
earth itself, with all the wicked who have dwelt thereon. 
These circumstances persuade us that this prophecy, as 
well as the one recorded in 2 Thess. 1: 9, is not to be in- 
terpreted metaphorically of the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
but should be understood literally of tlie general judg- 
ment, and of the destruction of our mundane system. 

I. The proofs of a general judgment arc these ; — 

1. The justice of God requires it ; for it is evident 
that this attribute is not clearly displayed in the dis- 
pensation of things in the present state, 2 Thess, 1; G, 7. 
Luke 14; 26. 2. The accusations of natural conscience 

arc testimonies in favor of this belief, Rom. 2: 1 — 15. 
Dan. 5: 5, 6. Acts 24; 25. 3. It may be concluded, 

from the relation men stand in to God, as creatures 
to a Creator. He has a right to give them a law, 
and to make them accoiintabk* for the breach of it, 
Rom. 14. 12. 4. The resurrection of Christ is a certain 
proof of it. See Acts 17. 31. Rom. 14. 9. 5. The Scrip- 
ture, in a variety of places, sets it beyond all doubt, Juae 
14, 15. 2 Cor 5. 10. Matt. 25. Rom. 14: 10, 11 2 Thess. 
1:7,10. lThe.ss.4. 16, 17. Rom. 2. 1—16. 3:6. Acts 24: 25. 

II. As to the Judge . — the Bible declares that God will 
judge the world by .Tesus Chri.st, Acts 17: 31. The triune 
God will be the Judge, as to original authority, power, 
and right of judgment ; but, according to the economy 
settled between the three divine persons, the work is as- 
signed to the Son, (Rom. 14: 9, 10.) who will appear in 
his huma. nature ; (John 5: 27. Acts 17; 31.) with great 
power and glory ; (1 Thess. 4. 16, 17.) visible to every 
eye; (Rev. 1: 7.) penclTating every heart; (1 Cor. 4: 5. 
Rom. 2: 16.) with full authority over all ; (Matt. 28: 18.) 
and acting with strict justice, 2 Tim. 4: 8. As foi;the 
concern of others in the judgment, angels will be no 
otherwise concerned than as attendants, gathering the 
elect, raising the dead, &c,, but not as advising or judg- 
ing. Saints are said to judge the world, not as co-judges 
with Christ, but as approvers of his sentence, and as their 
holy lives and conversations will rise up in judgment 
against their wicked neighbors. 

III. As to the beings that will be judged ; these will 
be men and devils. The righteous, probably, will be 
tried first, as represented ip Matt. 25. They will be raised 
first, though not a thousand years before the rest, as Dr. 
Gill supposes ; since the resurrection of all the Ixidies of 
the saints is spoken of as in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trump, in order to their meeting the 
Lord in the air, and being with him, not on earth, but 
fower in heaven, 1 Cor. 15: 52, 1 Thess. 4; 16, 17. 

Here we may take notice of a question which is proposed 
by some, viz. "Vniether the sms of God’s people shall 
be published in the great day, though it is certain they 
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shall not be alleged against them to their condemnation ? to shake the hearts of the boldest of the sons of nature. 
The ejections urged against this are of little weight. It Then “ men shall seek death, and shall not find it ; and 
seems indispensable that the sins of believers, though for* shall desire to die, and death shall flee from them,” Ilev. 
given, should be made manifest, that so the glory of that 9: 6. Then shall come indeed an awful day j a day to 
grace which has pardoned them may appear more illus* which all that have preceded it are intended to be sub- 
trious, and their obligation to God for this farther en- servient j when the Lord shall appear in the united splen- 
hanced. 2. The justice of the proceedings of that day dor of creating, of governing, and of judicial majesty, to 
requires it, since it is presumed and known by the whole finish his purposes respecting man and earth, and to pro- 
world that they were prone to sin, as well as others ; and, nounce the find, irreversible sentence, “ It is done !” Kev, 
before conversion, as great sinners as any, and after it 21: C. Nothing of terror or magnificence hitherto beheld, 
their sins had a peculiar aggravation. Therefore, why — no glory of the rising sun after a night of darkness and 
should they not be made public, as a glory due to the of storm, —no convulsions of the earth, — no wide irruption 
justice and holiness of God, whose nature is opposite to of waters, — no flaming comet dragging Us burning train 
all sin ? And, 3. This is necessary, because their sins over half the heaven, can convey to us an adequate eon- 
arc often connected with those of others. Moreover, 4. ception of that day of terrible brightness and irresistible 
Since God, by recording the sins of his saints in Scrip- devastation. Creation then shall be uncreated. The 
ture, has peri>etuatcd the knowledge thereof ; and if it is heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the ele- 
to their honor that the sins there mentioned were repented ments shall melt with Icrvent heat *, the earth, also, and 
of, as well as forgiven, why may it not be supposed that the works that are therein, shall be burnt up,” 2 Pet, 3: 10. 
the sins of believers shall be made Imown in the great The Lord shall be revealed from heaven in flaming fire, 
day ? And, Lastly, this alone seems agreeable to those (2 Thess. 1: 7, 8 ) arrayed in nil the glory of hisGixlhead, 
expressions of every word, every work, and every secret and attended by his mighty angels, Matt. 16: 27. 25: 31, 
thing, being brought into judgment, whether it be good or All that are in the grave shall hear his voice, and shall 
whether It be bad, 2 Cor. 4: 10, 11. 1 Cor. 4: 1—5. come forth, John 5: 28, 29. Earth and sea shall give up 

As to the wicked, they also shall be judged, and all the dead which are in them. All that ever lived shall 
their thoughts, words, and deeds be brought into judg- appear before him, Rev. 20: 12, 13. The judgment shall 
inent, Eccl. 12: 14. The fallen angels, also, arc said to sit ^ and the books shall be opened, Dan, 7: 10. The eye 
be reserved unto the judgment of the great day, Jude 6. of Omniscience detects every concealment by which they 
They shall then receive their final sentence, and be shut w^ould screen from observation themselves, or their ini- 
up in the prison of hell. Rev. 20: 10. Matt. 8: 20. ^ quity. The last reluctant sinner is finally separated from 

IV. As to the rule of judgment : — we are informed the the congregation of the righteous ; (Ps. 1: 5.) and inflexi- 

books will be opened, Rev. 20: 12. 1. The book of di- ble justice, so often disregarded, derided, and defied, gives 
vine omniscience, (Mai. 3: 5.) or remembrance, Mai 3: forth their eternal doom ! But to the saints this shall be 
16. 2. The book of conscience, Rom. 1; 15, 3. The a day of glory and honor. They shall be publicly ark- 
book of Providence, Rom. 2: 4, 5. , 4. The book of Rc- nowlcdged by God as his people j publicly justified from 
relation, law, and go.spel, John 12: 48. Rom. 2: 16. 2: 12. the slanders of the w'orld j invested with immortal bodies ,* 
5. The book of Life, in w'hich the names of the justified presented b 3 r Cbrhst to the Father j and admitted into the 
are enrolled, Luke 10: 20. Rev. 3: 5. 20: 12, 15. Kighest felicity in the immediate presence of God forever, 

V. As to the time of judgment :— the soul will be either These are the elevating, the transporting views, which 
happy or miserable immediately after death, but the ge- made the apostle Paul speak w«.h so much desire and 
neral judgment will not be till after the resurrection, earnest expectation of “ tlve day of Christ.” Bate&^ 
Heb. (5: 2. 9: 27. 2 Tim. 4: 1. There is a day appointed, WorJeSf p. 449 ; Bishop Hopkins and Stoddard on Ike Last 
(Acts 17: 31.) but it is unknown to men, 2 Thes. 2: 1 — 14. Judgment ; GilVs Body of Divinity, vol. ii. p. 467, 8vo. ; 

VI. As to the place : — this is of no consequence, when Boston^s Fourfold State ; Davies] Srrmotts ; Fcdeifs Works ; 
compared with the state in which we shall appear. And Hervenfs Works', Fidhrh Works, vol. ii. pp. 78, 106, 152, 
as the Scriptures represent it as certain; (Eccl. 11: 9.) 211, 367, 392, 437, 841, 859, 871, 883, 906; Dwighfs The- 
universal ; (2 Cor. 5; II.) righteous; (Rom. 2: 5.) deci- ology ; Irving^s Argument for Judgment to come ; Paysnn^s 
sive ; (1 Cor. 15: 52.) and eternal as to its consequences ; Sermons ; Massilon's do. ; ^nrin^s do. ; Nat. His, of Enthu- 
(Heb. 6:2.) let us be concerned for the welfare of our siasm; ^tnrday Evening ; Foster's Essays f and books under 
immortal interests, flee to the refuge set before us, im- the articles Hkaven and Hell. — Hmd. Buck ; Watson. 
prove OUT precious time, depend on the merits of the Re- JUDGMENTS OF GOD, are the punishments inflicted 
deemer, and adhere to the dictates of the divine word, by him for particular crimes. The Scriptures give us 
that we may be found oi’ him in peace, 2 Pet, 3: 14. many awful instances of the display of divine justice in 

“ It is appointed unto men once to die, and after this the punishment of nations, families, and individuals, for 
the judgment.” These two events are inseparably linked their iniquities. See Gen. 7. 19: 25. Exod. 15. Judg. 1: 
together in the divine decree, and they reciprocally refl.ect 6, 7. Acts 12» 23. Esther 5: 14, with chap. 7: 10. 2 Kings 
importance on each other. Death is, indeed, the terror of 11. Lev. 10: 1, 2. Acts 5; 1 — 10. Is. 30; 1 — 5. 1 Sam. 15: 
our nature. Men may contrive to keep it from their 9. 1 Kings 12: 25, 33. It becomes u.s,. however, to be ex- 
Ihoughts, but they cannot think of it without fearfhl ap- ceedingly cautious how we interpret the severe and afflic- 
prehensions of its consequences. It was justly to be live dispensations of Providence, in the present W'orld. 
dreaded by man in his state of innocence ; and to the un- Dr. Jortin justly observes, that there is usually much 
renewed man it ever was, and ever wiH be, a just object rashness and presumption in pronouncing that the cala- 
of abhorrence. The gospel of Jesus Christ, which has mities of sinners are particular judgments of God ; yet, 
brought life and immortality to light, is the only sovereign saith he, if from sacred and profane, from ancient and 
antidote against this universal evil. To the believer in modem historians, a collection were made of all the cruel, 
aspect is smoothed, and its terrors cease persecuting tycanls, who delighted in tormenting their 
to be alarming. To him it is the messenger of peace ; its fellow-creatures, and who, died not the common death of 
stmg IS plttcked out ; its dark valley is the road to perfect all men, but whose plagues were horrible and strange, 
bliss and life immortal. To him, “ to live is Christ, and even a sceptic would be moved at the evidence, and would 
to die IS gam,” Ml, l; 21. To die ! Speaking properly, be apt to suspect that it was ihmn ii, that the hand of God 

M cannot die, John 6: 47-.^8. 8; 51. 11: 26. Rev. 2; 11. was in it. As Dr. Jortin was no enthusiast, and one 

"5 W already died in Christ, and with him : his ** life is who would not overstrain the point, we shall here princi- 

u Christ m God, Rom. 6: 8. Col. 3: 3. pally foUow him in his enumeration of some of the most 

mth this conquest of the fear of death is nearly allied remarkable instances, 
another glonous privilege rpultlng from union with the Herod the Great was the first persecutor of Christianity. 
B^eemer ; that, when he shall a^ar, we may have con- He attempted to destroy Jesus Christ himself^ while he 
fidence, om not be^haroed^lore him at his coming,” was yet but a child, and for that wicked purpose slew all 
1 Jate2: 4: 16. W^e death all that we have to dread, the male children that were in and about Bethlehem, 
d^h migltt be biatmd. But after death there is a judgment, “What was the consequence ? Josephus h|Uh told us : he 
a indginent attended with circumstances so tremeudous, as had long and grievous sulferings,, a busniDg feve8:| a vora* 
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cions appetite, a difficulty of breathing, swellings of his 
hmbs, loathsome ulcers within and without, breeding ver- 
min, violent torments and convulsions, so* that he endea- 
vored to kill himself, but w^as restrained by his friends. 
The Jews thought these evils to be divine judgments upon 
him for his wickedness. And what is still more remark- 
able in his case is, he left a numerous family of children 
and grandchildren, though he bad put some to death j and 
yet, in about the space of one hundred 5 "cars, the whole 
family was extinct. 

Herod Antipas, wdio beheaded John the Baptist, and 
treated Christ contemptuously when he was brought be- 
fore him, was defeated by Aretas, an Arabian king, and 
afterwards hod his dominions taken from him, and w’as 
sent into banishment along with his infamous wife, He- 
rodias, by the emperor Cains. 

Herod Agrippa killed Jdmes, the brother of John, and 
put peter m prison. The angel of the Lord saon after 
smote him, and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the 
ghost. 

Judas, that betrayed our Lord, died, by his own hands, 
the most ignominious of all deaihs. 

Pontius Pilate, who condemned our blessed Savior to 
death, w^as not long afterwards deposed from his olfice, 
banished from his country, and died by his own hands ; 
the divine vengeance overtaking him soon after his 
crime. 

The high-priest Caiaphas was deposed by Vitellius, 
three years after the death of Christ. Thus this wucked 
man, who condemned Christ for fear of disobliging the 
Romans, was ignominiously turned out of his office by 
the Roman governor, whom he had sought to (>blige. 

Ananias, the high*priest, persecuted Paul, and inso- 
lently ordered the by -.slanders to .smite him on the mouth. 
Upon which the apostle said, God shall smite thee, thou 
w’hited wall.'’ Whether he spake this prophetically or 
not, let the event determine ; for certain it is, that some 
time after he was slain, together with his brother, by the 
hands of his own son. 

Ananas, the high-priest, slew” James the Less j for 
which and other outrages he w’as deposed by king Agnp- 
pa the younger, and probably perished in the last destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

Nero, in the year 64, turned his rage upon the Chris- 
tians, and put to death Peter and Paul, with many others. 
Four years after, m his great distress, he attempted to 
kill himself ; but being as mean-spirited and dastardly as 
he was wicked and cruel, he had not the resolution to do 
that piece of justice to the wrorld, and was forced to beg 
assistance. 

Uoniitian persecuted the Christians also. It is .said he 
throw John into a caldron of boiling oil, and afterw^ards 
banished him mio the isle of Patmo.s. In the following 
year this monster of wickedness was murdered by his 
own people. 

The Jewish nation persecuted, rejected, and crucified 
the Lord of Glory. Within a few years after, their nation 
was destroyed, and the Lord made their plagues wonderful. 

FJaccus was governor of Egypt near the time of our 
Savior’s death, and a violent persecutor of the Jewrs. 
The wTath of God, however, ere long overtook him, and 
he died by the hands of violence. 

Catullus was governor of Lyliia, about the year 73. 
He was also a cruel persecutor of the Jews, and he died 
miserably. For though he was only turned out of his 
office by the Romans, yet he fell into a complicated and 
incurable disease, being sorely tormented both in body 
and mind. He was dreadfully terrified, and continually 
crying out that he was haunted by the ghosts of those 
whom ha had murdered ; and, not being able to contain 
himself, he leaped out of his bed, as if he w”ore tortured 
with fire and put to the rack. His distemper increased 
till his entrails were all corrupted, and came out of his 
body j and thus he perished, as signal an example as ever 
was known of the divine justice rendering to the wicked 
accoiding to their deeds. 

Caiufi, the Roman emperor, was a great pecseentor of 
the Jews and Christians, and a blasphemer of the God of 
heaven. Soon after his atrocities, however, he was mur- 
dered by one of his own people. 


Severus, emperor of Rome, was a violent and cruel 
persecutor ol the followers of Christ. He also, and all his 
family, perished miserably, about the year 200 after our 
Savior. 

About the same time, Salurninns, governor of Africa, 
persecuted the Christians, and put several of them to 
death. Soon after, be went blind. 

Holiogabahis, the emperor, brought a new god to Rome, 
and would needs compel all hi.s .subjects to worship him. 
This was sure to have ended m a jicrsecution of the 
Christians. But, soon after, this vile monster was slam 
by his own soldu'rs, about the year 222. 

Claudius llerminianus was a cruel persecutor of the 
Christians in the second century, and he was eaten of 
worms while he lived. 

Deems persecuted the church about the year 250 ; he 
was soon after killed in battle. 

Galln.s .succeeded and continued the jier&ecution. He, 
too, was killed the year following. 

Valerian, the emperor, had many good qualities ; but 
yet he was an implacable enemy to the Lord Jesus Christ 
and his gosjvl. Some time after he came to the throne, 
he was taken prisoner by Sajior, king of Persia, and used 
like a slave and a dog; for the Persian monarch, from 
lime to lime, obliged this unhappy emperor to bow him- 
self down, and oiler him his back, on which to set his 
foot, in order to mount his chariot or his horse. He died 
in this miserable stale of captivity. 

JEmilian, governor of Egypt, about 263, was a virulent 
persecutor of the church of Christ. He was soon after 
strangled by order of the emperor. 

Aurelian, the emperor, ju.st intending to begin a perse- 
cution against the followers of Christ, was killed lu the 
year 274. 

Maximiuus was a persecutor of the church. lie reigned 
only three years, and then fell under the Imnds of vio- 
lence. 

About the year 300, was the grcatc.st possible contest 
between Christ and the Roman emperors, which should 
have the dominion. These illustrious wretches sciuned 
determined to blot out the Christian race and name from 
under heaven. The persecution w”as far more fierce and 
brutal than it had ever been. It was lime, therefore, for 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the great Head of the church, to 
arise and plead hi.s own cause; and .so, indeed, he did. 
The examples we have mentioned are dreadful : those that 
follow are not less a.stonishing, and they are all delivered 
upon the best authorities. 

Diocletian persecuted the church in 303. After this 
nothing ever prospcied with him. He underwent many 
troubles: his senses became impaired : and he quitted the 
empire. 

Severus, another persecuting emjperor, w”as overthrown 
and put to death in the year 307. 

About the same lime Urbanus, governor of Palestine, 
who had signalized himself by tormenting and destroying 
the disciples ol Jesus, met with his due re’ward ; for al- 
most immediately after the cruellies committed, the divinre 
vengeance overtook him. He w”as unexpectedly degraded 
and deprived of all hi.s honors ; and, dejected, dispirited, 
and meanly begging for mercy, was put to death by the 
same hand that raised him. 

Firmilianus, another persecuting governor, met with 
the same fate. 

Maximianus Herculius, another of the wretched perse- 
cuting emperors, w”as compelled to hang himself, in the 
year 310. 

Maximianus Galenas, of all the tyrants of his time the 
most cruel, was seized with a grievous and horrible dis- 
ease, and tormented with worms and ulcers to such a de- 
gree, that they who ^cre ordered to attend him could not 
bear the stench. Worms proceeded from his body in a 
most fearful manner j and several of his physicians were 
put to death because they could not endure the smell, 
and others because they could not cure him. This hap- 
pened in the year of our Lord 311. 

Maxentius, another of the inhuman monsters, was 
overthrown in battle by Cemstantine ; and in. his flight he 
fell into the Tiber, and was drowned in the year 312. 

Maximinus put out the eyes of many thousands of 
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Christians. Soon after the commission of his cruellies, a 
disease arose among his people, which greatly affected 
their eyes, and took away their sight. He himself died 
miserably, and upon the rack, his. eyes starting out of his 
head through the violence of his (Uslemj>er, in the year 
313. All his family likewise were destroyed, his wife and 
children put to death, together with most of his friends 
and dependents, who had been the instruments of his 
cruelty. 

A Homan otfieer, to oblige iJiis Maximinus, greatly op- 
pressed the church at ftamascus : not long after, he de- 
stroyed himself. 

Idcinius, the last of these persecuting emperors before 
Constant tne, was conquered and put to death in the year 
323. He was equally an enemy to religion, liberty, and 
learning. 

Cyril, the deacon, was murdered by some pagans, at 
Heliopolis, for his opposition to their images. They rip- 
p<‘(l open his belly, and ate his hver; the divine ven- 
j^eance, however, pursued all those who had been guilty 
of this erirne ; I heir tcetli came out,"* their tongues rotted, 
and they lost iheir siglii. 

Valeus wa.s made emperor in 364 ; and though an Arian 
Christian himself, he is said to have caused fourscore 
presbyters, who difl'ered from him in opinion, to be put to 
sea, and burnt alive m a ship. Afterward.s, in a battle 
witli the Goths, he was defeated and w^ounded, and fled 
U) a cottage, where he was burnt alive, as most historians 
relate : all agree that he perished. 

The la, St pagan prince, who was a formidable enemy 
to Chri.stianity, was Radagni.su.s, a king of the Goths. 
He invaded the Roman empire with an army of four 
hundred thousand mefi, about the year 405, and vowed to 
sacrifice all the Romans to his gods. The Romans, how- 
ever, fought him, and obtained a complete victory, taking 
jiim and his .son.s prisoners, whom they pul to death. 

Huneric, the v andal, though a Christian, was a most 
rniel persecutor of those who differed from him in opi- 
nion, about the year of our Lord 484. He spared not 
even tho.s(» of his own persuasion, neither his friends nor 
his kindred. He reigned, however, not <^uite eight years, 
and died with all the marks of divine indignation upon 
him. 

Julian the apo.state greatly oppressed the Christians: 
and he jierished soon after, in his rash expedition against 
tlic Persians. 

Several of those vvho were employed or permilled by Ju- 
lian to persecute the Christians, arc said to have perished 
miserably and remarkably. I will here relate the fate of a 
few of those unhappy wretches in the words of Tillemont, 
who faithfully collected the account from the ancients. 
AVe have observed, says that learned man, that count 
.lulirin, with Felix, superintendent of the finances, and 
Elpidius, treasurer to the emperor, apostates all three, 
had received orders to go and seize the effects of the 
church at Antioch, and carry them to the treasury. They 
did It on the day of the martyrdom of St. Theodoret, and 
drew up an account of what they had seized. But count ' 
Julian was not content with taking away the sacred 
^'essels of the church, and profaning them by his impure 
hands ■ carrying to greater lengths the outrage he was 
doing to JcMis Christ, he overturned and flung them down 
on the ground, niid sat upon them in a most criminal 
manner ; adding to this ail the banters and blasphemies 
that he could devise against Christ, and against the 
Christians, who, he said, were abandoned of God, 

Felix, the superiuicndeut, signalized himself also by 
another impiety ; for as he was viewing the rich and 
magnificent ye.ssols which the emperors Constantine and 
CoDStanlius had given to the church, Behold,” said he, 

• with what plate the son of Mary is served !” It is said, 
too, that count Julian and he made it the subject of ban- 
ter, that God should let, them thus profane his temple, 
Without interposing by visible mtnides. 

But these impieties remained not long unpunished, and 
Julian had no sooner profaned the sacred utensils than he 
felt the effects of divine vengeance. He fell into a griev- 
ous and unknown disease ; and his inward parts ^ing 
corrupted, he cast out his liver and his excremente, not 
from the ordinary passages, but from his mi sen* *>1? mouth 


which had uttered, so many blasphemies. His secret 
part.s, and all the flesh round about them, corrupted al^, 
and bred worms ; and to show that it was a dfivine pu- 
nishment, all the art of physicians could give him no 
relief. In this condition he continued forty days, without 
speech or sense, preyed on by worms. At length he 
came to him.self again. The irapo.sthumes, however, all 
over his body, and the worms which gnawed him con- 
tinually, reduced him to the utmost extremity. He threw 
them up, without ceasing, the last three days of his life, 
with a stench which he himself could not bear. 

The disea.se with v^hich God visited Felix was not so 
long. He burst suddenly in the middle of his body, and 
died of an effusion of blooti in the course of one day. 

Elpidius was stripped of his effects in 306, and shut up 
in prison, where, after having continued for some time, 
he died without reputation and honor, cursed of all the 
world, and surnamed the* Apostate. 

To these instances many more might be added nearer 
our own times, did our room permit. These, however, 
are sufficient to show us what a fearful thing it is to fall 
into the hands of the living GckI, and how fruitless and 
awful it IS to oppose his designs, and to attempt to slop 
the progress of his gospel. “Why do the heathen rage, 
and the people imagine a vain thing? He that silteth in 
the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord shall have them in de- 
rision. Thou shall break them with a rod of iron; thou 
shall dash them to pieces as a potter’s ves.sel. Be w^isc 
now, therefore, 0 ye kings ; be instructed, ye judges of 
the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with 
trembling,” ?s. 2. Jorthi^s Jirmarks on Ecrhisiaslical His- 
tori/, vol. iii. p. 246, &c. ; Simpson's Key to the Frophccies, 
29 ; Newton on the Prophenes, dis. 24 ; Bryant^s Observa- 
ti(ms on the Flagnes of Egypt ; Tillemont, Histoire <les Emp. 
— Hend. Buck. 

JUDICIUM DET, or Judgment of God, was a term 
anciently applied to all extraordinary trials of secret 
crimes ; a.s those by arms and single combat ; and the 
ordeals, or those by fire, or red hot plough-shares, by 
plunging the arm m boiling water, or the whole body in 
cold water, in hopes that God would work a miracle, 
rather than suffer truth and innocence to perish. These 
customs w'erc a long time kept up even among Christians, 
and they are still in use in some nations. Trials of this 
sort were usually held in churches, in the presence of the 
bishop, priest, and secular judges, alter three days’ fast- 
ing, confession, communion, and many adjurations and 
ceremonies, described at large by Du Cange. — JTend, 
Buck, 

JUDSON, (Ann H.,) first female missionary to Bur- 
mah, was the daughter of John and Rebecca Hasseltino, 
of Bradford, Mass., and was born December 22. 1789. 
In early life she was gay, enterprising, active, ann eager 
for the acquisition of knowledge. At the age of sixteen, 
she became pious. She was educated at the academy <if 
her native town, where she was adjudged to be the best 
scholar in the school. She was then remarkably beauti- 
ful, and was among many well educated young ladie.s, of 
highly respectable families ; but she bore her honors so 
meekly that she was the general favorite. She often ad- 
justed those little disputes which .spring up in every semi- 
nary, and sometimes, if not settled at once, produce lasting 
effects. 

She married the Rev. Adoniram Judson, appointed a 
missionary to India, February 5, 1812. In his letter to 
her father, asking his consent to the marriage, Mr. Jud.soa 
said — “ I have now to ask, whether you can consent to 
her departure for a heathen land ; whether you can con- 
sent to her exposure to the dangers of the ocean ; to every 
kind of want and distress j to degradation, insult, perse- 
cution, and peiliaps a violent death? Can you consent to 
all this for the sake of Him, who left his heavenly home 
and died for her and you ?” 

She was the first American ftmale, who made up her 
mind logo to India as a missionary. She sailed from 
Salem, February 19, with Mrs. Harriet Newell, and ar- 
rived in June at Calcutta. While there, she and her hus- 
band, having on their passage embraced the princij^les of 
the Baptists, were baptized, Sept. 6, 1812. As the mission- 
aries were ordered to quit India, she sailed to the isle oi 
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France, where, on her arrival, January 17, 1813, she was 
infonned of the death of Mrs. Newell. She proceeded in 
July to Rangoon, in Burmah. After studying the lan- 
guage several years, Mr. Judsou began to preach and to 
“publish tracts in the Barman language. He was also 
joined by the missionaries, Hough, Colman, and Whee- 
lock. In January, 1820, Mr. Judsou made a fruitless visit 
to the emperor to obtain permission to propagate the 
Christian religion. In consequence of this refusal, Mr. 
Colman was induced to remove to Chittagong, near which 
place he died, July 4, 1822, Mr. Wheelock was also de- 
ceased, and Mr . Hough had departed, so that in March, 
1820, Mr. and Mrs. Judson were left alone at Rangoon. 
Several converts, however, were baptized in 1820. 

In consequence of alarming illness, Mrs. Judson left 
Raugoon in August, 1821, and repaired to Calcutta, and 
thence to England. In September, 1822, .she arrived at 
New York. After visiting her friends at Bradford for a 
lew weeks, she was induced, on account of her health, to 
]ias.s the winter in the milder climate of Baltimore, where 
Dr. Elnathan JiuUon, an only brother of her husband, re- 
sided. Here she lived in retirement, and wrote an inte- 
resting work, a History of the Burman Mission, in a series 
of letters to Mr. Butterworth, a member of parliament, 
in whose house she wa.s received while in England. 

She sailed on her return June 22, 1823, from Boston, 
with the missionaries Mr. and Mrs. Wade, and arrived at 
Calcutta in October, and in December proceeded to Ran- 
goon. In the same month she accompanied her husband 
to Ava, the capital. Just as they were getting under 
way in their missionary labors, the Burmese war broke 
out. The Bengal government invaded Burmah, in the 
spring of 1821. The war was a bloody one to the Bur- 
mese. June 8ih, Mr. Judsou was .seized and imprisoned, 
with Dr. Price, and others. During lus imprisonment of 
more than a year and a half; nine months in three pair 
of fetters, two months in five pair, amidst indescribable 
sufTermgs, Mrs. Judson repaired every day two miles to 
the prison, prepared food for her husband, and adrainis- 
teicil to the wants of the prisoners, and made constant 
application to the government for their lives and their 
deliverance. But for her they must have perished. 

“ O woman— 

Wlipu pain and anQ:ui.sli wring tha brow, 

A lumtHteriag angol thou’” 


death. She shrunk from no danger, nor turned back from 
any peril. She saw martyrdom before her, but it was 
surrounded by beatific visions. She saw the si‘cds of the 
-gospel planted in a heathen land, and she believed, that, 
if it was long in springing up, it would in linu* flourish, 
and break asunder the chains of superstition and sin. 
Every day confirms the wisdom of her anticipations. 

No female missionary ever pa.ssed through such scenes 
of suflering, or made such efforts of benevolence in sick- 
ness and amidst perils and difficulties of every kind. 
When, at a future time, the gospel shall fully triumph over 
the superstitions of the East, her name will be honoreil 
throughout Burmah, as it is already honored throughoiu 
the Christian and civilized world. A very interesting 
Mmmr of the Life of Mrs. Judson, was published by James 
D. Knowles, Boston, 1829. N. F. Mirror, 1834. 

JUGGERNAUT, or Jaganath; (i. e. The Lfnd of the 
World f) the most celebrated and sacred temple in Hin- 



Hcr appeals, written in elegant Burmese, ivere given to 
the king when no one of his officers dared mention the 
subject to him At length he directed her with her hus- 
band, to go to the Engli.sh army, then marching on vie- 
toriously under general Sir Archibald Campbell, and 
prepare the way for a treaty of peace. She was sent 
with all the honors of an embassador, and the British 
f'ommander-iri-chief received her in this character. 
She came to every point in the business with great sin- 
gleness of heart and clearness of understanding. She 
gave the English a better account of the court of the king 
of Ava, than they had ever had from any other source. 
The treaty was made through her influence, and even 
t hat proud monarch did not hesitate to acknowledge her 
merits, though her own narrative modestly conceals them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Judson now settled in, the new town of 
Amherst, on the Sal wen river. But after a few months, 
and during the absence of Mr. Judson, she died there of a 
fever, October 21, 1826, aged thirty-six. This fatal event 
IS to be ascribed to her sufferings at Ava. In a few 
months her only surviving child, Maria, died. Her little 
son, Roger Williams, had died at Rangoon, and was buried 
ffiere. Her grave, which is under a large tree, called the 
Hopia, or hope-tree, will be hereafter visited by Christian 
missionaries, as a place made sacred by the ashes of a 
woman of no ordinary character. 

For beauty, talents, piety, dignity of demeanor, and 
perseverance of mind, Mrs. Judi)n has had but few 
equals. She ^quired languages with great facility, and 
used her acquirements to the best purposes of her calling. 
She wrote with ease andelegance. She was a pattern of con- 
jugal auectmn and missionary ardor. She was chivalrous 
and romantic without being gid^ or vain. She was en- 
gaged m a great work, and she went fearlessly on to 


dostan, in the district of Cuttack, on the coa.st of Orissa. 
It stands near the shore, not far from the Chilka lake, in 
a waste, sandy tract, and appears like a huge, shapeless 
map of stone. The idol is a carved block of wood, with 
a hideous face, painted black, and a distended, blood-red 
mouth. See Sutton's Orissa Messwn, Boston, 1833. 

On festival days the throne of the idol is placed on a 
tower sixty feet high, moving on wheels, accompanied by 
two other idols, that likewise sit on their separate lhrone.s. 
Six long ropes are attached to the towen, by which the 
people draw it along. The priests and their attendants 
stand round the throne on the tower, and occasionally 
turn to the worshippers with indecent and disgusting 
songs and gestures. The walls of the temple and the 
sides of the car are also covered with obscene images in 
large, durable .sculpture. While the lower moves aloncr 
numbers of devout worshippers throw themselves on the 
ground in order to be crushed by the wheels ; and the 
multitude shout in approbation of the act, as a pleasin*^ 
sacnfice to the idol. ^ 

f of prostitutes are kept 

for the pilgrims who frequent it, the number of which 
H calculated, amounts to at least one million two 
hundred thousand annually; of whom it is said, nine out 

rate, It is a weil-known fact, that the country for mltp^ 

Sitti called by Europeans 

here the t^paea aj*© thrown, and dogs and 
g" feeding on the carrion. The^^hole 

revolting and harrowing 
and abominations of idolatry to 
met with oa the fhee of the globe : yet, frdm the con- 
tnoutions of the poor deluded pilgrims, the East India 
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company receive an aimaal revenue of twelve thousand 
pounds, deducting the expenses of the temple, repairs of 
roads, &c. Since 1810, a road has been made to the^ 
place from Calcutta, to which a wealthy Hindoo, Rajah* 
Sukm^ Roy, contributed sixteen thousand pounds, on 
condition of its being called by his name. — Head. Buck. 

JULITTA, a martyr of the fourth century, under Dio- 
cletian, was a Lyconian lady of royal descent, but more 
celebrated for her Christian virtues than her noble blood. 
To avoid the bigoted rage of the pagan governor, she 
withdrew from Iconium, her native city, to Tarsus. But 
here, with her young son Cyricus, she was seized, and 
confessing herself a Christian was ordered to the rack. 
Her beautiful boy for repeating his mother’s words, *^lam 
a Christian,” was dashed in pieces on the pavement be- 
fore her eyes ; lor which the dying mother gave thanks to 
God. After jiatiently suffering various* torments, she was 
beheaded, April 16, A. D. 805 . — F/jx, p. 55. 

JULITTA, of Cappadocia; a lady of distinguished ca- 
pacity, virtue and courage, who having had part of her 
estate unjustly .seized by a pagan, made an appeal to the 
protection of the laws. This was refused, unless she 
would sacrifice to idols. On her nobly declaring that she 
would not, for the sake of her property or life, renounce 
her God and Savior, she was condemned to be burnt, 
whicli scnience was executed, A. D. 305. — Fox^ 55. 

JULIAN, THE Apostate ; a Roman emperor, son 
of Julius Coristans, (brother of Constantine the Great,) 
Vuirri at Constaniiuople in the year 331. With his younger 
brother Gallus he was intrusted for his education to Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, who gave them Mardonius for their 
tutor. They were brought up in the Chri.stian religion, and 
compelled to enter the order of priests, which appears to 
have disgusted Julian, who, at the age of twenty-four, re- 
paired to Athens, where he enjoyed the instruction of some 
renowned heathen philosophers, and embraced their reli- 
gion. 

Oil his coming to the throne, he sought to restore the 
pfigim worship in all its splendor; opposed the Christians ; 
took from the churches their riches, which were often very 
great ; and after failing in the attempt to induce the 
Christians, by tlattery, to renounce their faith, he did all 
in his power to make their situation disagreeable, foi bid- 
ding them to plead before a court of justice, or to receive 
oflices under the state. He did not even permit them 
publicly to ])rofess their religion ; and to falsify the pro- 
Jihecv <d' Christ with regard to the temple at Jerusalem, 
he encouraged the Jews to rebuild it, alwut three hundred 
years after its destruction. In this, liowever, he was com- 
pletely foiled, for flames of fire belching forth from sub- 
terraneous caverns slew many of the workmen, and 
caused the undertaking to be entirely abandoned. 

Julinn died in 365, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 
His last words were, 0 Galilean, thou hast conquered !” 
(See Gai.ilcan.) His character was full of contradictions; 
while, on the one hand, he was learned, magnanimou.s, 
moderate, temperate, and humane, he was, on the other, 
fickle, inconsistent, eccentric, fanatical and superstitious 
in the highest degree ; and at the bottom of all these fea- 
tures of his character there appears to have lam a sarcas- 
tic, sophistic coldness, and dissimulation. — Hend. Buck. 

JULIANO; a Spanish Roman Catholic of the seven- 
teenth century, who on travelling into Germany became a 
convert to the Protestant faith. His zeal for the diffusion 
of the word of God, led him to undertake the dangerous 
enterprise of conveying into Spain ^ large quantity of 
Bibles, concealed in casks, and packed up as Rhenish 
wine. A pretended Protestant betrayed him. He was 
seized by the Inquisition, and together with eight hundred 
purchasers of his precious treasure, was condemned to the 
torture and to death.— Fo^-, p. 136. 

JULIUfe CiES AR, the first Roman emperor, had some 
connexion with Jewish affairs. He was the son of Lu- 
cius Cmsar Aurelia, daughter of Cotta, and born in 
the year of Rome 654 ; ninety-eight years before Jesus 
Chnst. After having passed through the offices of tri- 
bune, jiumstor, eedite, high-priest, and praetor or governor 
be obtained the consulship, in the year of Rome 
695, aud ebose the government of Gaul, which he re- 
dact into the ibrtn of a province, after nine or years 


of government. After the death of his daughter Julia, 
he went to war with Pompey ; but when he entered Italy 
with his victorious army, he so terrified his enemies, that 
they fied. Passing into Egypt, Cmsar was shut up in 
Alexandria, with some troops, where he was very much 
embarrassed, and pressed by the Egyptian army. Anti- 
pater induced the Jews to declare for Csesar, who obtained 
a complete victory, and thus became master of Egypt. 
C»sar always preserved a grateftil recollection of the im- 
portant service which Antipater had rendered him. He 
confirmed all the privileges of the Jews in Egypt, and 
caused a pillar to be erected, on which he ordered them 
aU to be engraved, with the decree which confirmed them. 
In his fifth and last consulship, Cmsar permitted Hyreanus 
to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, which Pompey had de- 
molished. He was assassinated, March 15, B. C. 54. — 
Calmet. 

JULIUS ; a centurion of the cohort of Augustus, to 
whom Festus, governor of Judea, committed Paul, to be 
conveyed to Rome. Julius had great regard for Paul, 
Acts 27: 1, dec. He suffered him to land at Sidon, and to 
visit his friends there ; and m a subsequent part of the 
voyage he opposed the violence of the soldiers directed 
against the prisoners, generally ; in order to save the 
apostle. When he delivered his charge to the custody of 
the chief captain of the guard, there can be no doubt, but 
that his favorable report of the apostle contributed essen- 
tially to the indulgence he afterwards met with, and 
by which his imprisonment was greatly moderated — 
Calnict. 

JULIUS ; a Roman senator of the second century, who 
becoming a convert to Christianity, was ordered by the 
emperor to sacrifice to him as Hercules. This Julius ab- 
solutely refused to do, at the same time avowing himself 
a Christian. After a long imprisonment, pursuant to his 
sentence, he was beat to death with clubs, which he 
patiently suffered for his Savior’s sake. — Fox, p. 22. 

JUMPERS; per.son.s so called from the practice of 
jumping during the time allotted for religious worship. 
This singular practice began, it is said, m the western 
part of Wales, about the year 1700 — Burk. 

JUNIUS, (Francis, S. T. P.) This extraordinary man 
was born at Bourges, in France, in 1543. Under a kind 
and learnctl father he received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation ; and though feeble in health, gave such striking 
indications of wisdom as led his mother to remark that he 
would be a second Socrates. At Lyons, hoivever, where he 
was sent to complete his education, he found many temp- 
tations, and at length became a complete and avowed 
atheist. His father being informed of the state of his 
mind, sent fur him, and with the utmost tenderness re- 
quested him to read the New Testament with attention. 
He obeyed, and God appeared for him, while reading the 
first chapter of John. I was so impres.sed,” he observes, 
“ with what I read, that I could not but perceive the divi- 
nity of the subject, and the authority and majesty of the 
Scriptures, to surpass greatly all human eloquence. I 
shuddered in my body with horror at myself ; my soul 
was astonished ; and I was so strongly affected all that 
day, that I scarce knew who, or what, or where I was.” 
Fi-om this time he became a Christian indeed, and gave 
up the study of law for theology. In 1565, he became 
minister of Antwerp, then at Limbourg, and in 1581, pro- 
fessor of diviniiy at Heidelberg. In 1592, he was called 
to the same office in Leyden, which he filled till his much 
lamented death, in 1602. Junius, though he suffered much 
from persecution, was by universal acknowledgment one 
of the greatest and best of men. His learning and judg- 
ment, transparent probity, his pacific temper, deep humi- 
lity, and ardent piety, have rarely been surpassed. His last 
hours were rich in Christian consolation drawn from the 
free grace and faithfulness of God in Christ. His Latin 
works fill two vols. folio. His Latin Translation of the 
Old Testament, in which he was aided by Tremellius, is 
in high esteem. — Middleton, vol. ii. p. 309. 

JUNIPER, (Heb. retm.) It is very questionable 
whether this shrub is mentioned in Scripture, though it is 
found in our translation, 1 Kings 19; 4. Job 30; 3, 4. 

The Psalmist (120; 4.) mentions the coals of the junipei 
as affording the fiercest fire of any combustible matter 
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that he f^uiid m the desert; and therefore the fittest pu« 
nishment for a deceitful tongue : What shall he given 
unto thee, or what shall be done unto thee, thou false 
tongue? Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals of ju* 
niper.*’ That is, the wrath of God^ like a keen and 
barbed arrow from the bow of the mighty, shall pierce 
the strongest armor, and strike deep into the hardest 
heart, and, like the fierce and protracted flame of the 
juniper, shall torment the liar with unutterable anguish. 

JUPITER ; the supreme god of the Roman and Greek 
mythology, whom the p^ple of Lystra supposed to have 
descended from heaven in the form of Barnabas, Acts- 14: 
12. (^See Gods.) 

JUST ; conformed to the principles of right and equity ; 
acquitted of the charge of guilt, and according to the di> 
vine law entitled to the rewards of righteousness. This 
may take place either on legal or evangelical principles. 
(See Justice or Goo ; and Justifioa.tiok.) 

JUSTICE, consists in an exact and scrupulous regard 
to the rights of others, with a deliberate purpose to pre- 
serve them on all occasions sacred and inviolate. It is 
often divided into (Mmmutatwt and retributive justice. The 
former consists in an equal exchange of benefits *, the 
latter in an equal distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments. Dr. Watts gives the following rules respecting 
justice. — 1. It is just that we honor, reverence, and re- 
spect those who are superiors in any kind, Eph. 6: 1, 3. 
1 Pet. 2: 17. 1 Tim. 5: 17. — 2. That we show particular 
kindness to near relations, Prov. 17: 17.— -3. That we 
love those who love us, and show gratitude to those who 
have done us good, Gal. 4: 15. — 4. That we pay the full 
due to those whom we bargain or deal with, Rom. 13. 
Deul. 24: 14. — 5. That we help our fellow -creatures in 
cases of great necessity, Exod. 22: 4. — 6. Reparation to 
those whom we have wilfully injured.’^ Watts^ Serm. 
ser. 24, 26, vol. ii. j Ber^ Street Led, ser. iv. ; Grovers 
Mor. Phtl. p. 332, vol. ii. j Wollaston^ s Relig. of Nature^ 
pp. 137, 141 j .Tatfs Serm. vol. li, p. 131 j DmighVs Theo- 
logy ; PaysorCe Stntwns, — Hetid. Buck, 

JUSTICE, (Administration of.) According to the 
Mosaic law, there were to be judges in all the cities, 
whose duty it was likewise to exercise judicial authority 
in the neighboring villages j but weighty causes and ap- 
peals went up to the supreme judge or ruler of the com- 
monwealth, and, in case of a failure here, to the high- 
priest, Deut. 17: 8, 9. In the time of the monarchy, 
weighty causes and appeals went up, of course, to the 
king, who, in very difficult cases, seems to have consulted 
the high-pnesl, as is customary at the present day among 
the Persians and Ottomans. The judicial establishment 
was reorganized after the captivity, and two classes of 
judges, the inferior and superior, were appointed, Ezra 
7: 25. The more difficult cases, nevertheless, and appeals, 
were either brought before the ruler of the state, called 
Pahkahy or before the high-priest j until, in the age of the 
Maccabees, a supreme, judicial tribunal was instituted, 
which is first mentioned under Hyreanus II. This tribu- 
nal is not to be confounded with the seventy-two coun- 
sellors, who were appointed to assist Moses m the civil 
administration of the government, but who never filled 
the office of judges. (See Sanhedrim.) 

Josephus states, that in every city there was a tribunal 
of seven judg^, with two Levites as apparitors, and that 
it was a Mosaic institution. That there existed such an 
institution in his time, there is no reason to doubt ; but 
he probably erred in referring its origin to so early a pe- 
riod as the days of Moses. (See Judoes.) This tribunal, 
which decided causes of less moment, is once alluded to 
by our Lord, by the name of the judgment^ Matt, 5: 22. 
The Talmudists mention a tribunal of' twenty-three judg- 
es, and another of three judges ; but Josephus is silent in 
respect to them. The courts of twenty-three judges were 
the same with the synagogue tribunals, mentioned in 
John 16: 2, which merely tried questions of a religious 
nature, and sentenced to no other punishment than forty 
stripes save one,»» 2 Cor. 11; 24. The court of three 
judges was merely a session of referees, which was al- 
lowed to the Jews by the Roman laws ; for the Talmud- 
ists themselves, in describing this court, go on to observe, 


that one judge was chosen by the accuser, another by the 
accused, and a third by the two parties conjunctly ; which 
shows at once the nature of the tribunal. 

The time at which courts were held, and causes were 
brought before them for trial, was in the morning, Jer. 
21; 12. Ps. 101: 8. According to the Talmudists, ii was 
not lawful to try causes of a capital nature in the night j 
and it was equally unlawful to examine a cause, pass 
sentence, and put it in execution on the same day. The 
last particular was very strenuously insisted on. It is 
worthy of remark, that all of these practices, which were 
observed in other trials, were neglected in the tumultuous 
trial of Jesus, Matt. 26: 57. John 18: 13 — 18, The 
places for judicial trials were in very ancient times the 
gates of cities, which were well adapted to this purpose. 
(See Gates.) Originally, trials were everywhere very 
summary, excepting in Egypt j where the accuser com- 
mitted the charge to writing, the accused replied in wnt- 
ing, the accuser repeated' the charge, and the accused 
answered again, dec.. Job 14: 17. It was customary in 
Egypt for the judge to have the code of laws placed be- 
fore him; a practice which still prevails in the East. 
Moses interdicted, in the most express and decided man- 
ner, gifts or bribes, which were intended to corrupt the 
judges, Exod. 22: 20, 21. 23: 1—9. Lev. 19; 15. Deut. 
24: 14, 15. Moses also, by legal precautions, prevented 
capital punishments, and corporal punishments which 
were not capital, from being extended, as was done in 
other nations, both to parents and their children, and thus 
involving the innocent and the guilty in that misery which 
was justly due only to the latter, Exod. 23: 7. Deut. 24; 
16. Dan. 6: 24. 

The ceremonies which were observed in conducting a 
judicial trial, were as follows: 1. The accuser and the 
accused both made their appearance before the judge or 
judges, (Deut. 25: 1.) who sat with legs crossed upon the 
floor, which was furnished for their accommodation with 
carpet and cushions. A secretary was present, at least 
in more modern times, who wrote down the sentence, and, 
indeed, every thing in relation to the trial j for instance, 
the articles of agreement that might be entered into pre- 
vious to the commencement of the judicial proceedings, 
Isa. 10: 1, 2. Jer. 32; 1 — 14. The Jews assert that there 
were two secretaries, the one being seated to the right of 
the judge, who wrote the sentence of not guilty, the 
other to the left, who wrote the sentence of condemnation, 
Matt. 25; 33 — 46. That an apparitor or beadle was pre- 
sent, IS apparent from other sources. 2. The accuser was 
denominated in Hebrew satan^ or adversary, Zech. 3: 
1 — 3. Ps. 109; 6. (See Adversary.) The judge or 
judges were seated, but both of the parties implicated 
stoM up, the accuser standing to the right hand of the 
accused ; the latter, at least after the captivity, when the 
cause was one of great consequence, appeared with hair 
dishevelled, and in a garment of mourning. 3. The wit- 
nesses were sworn, and, in capital cases, the parties con- 
cerned, 1 Sam. 14: 37 — 40. Malt. 26: 63. In order to es- 
tablish the charges alleged, two witnesses were necessary, 
and, including the accuser, three. The witnesses were exa- 
mined separately, but the person accused had the liberty 
to be present when their testimony was given in, Num. 
35: 30. Deut. 17: 1 — 15. Matt. 26; 59. Proofs might be 
brought from other sources ; for instance, from written 
contracts, or from papers in evidence of any thing pur- 
chased or sold, of which there were commonly taken two 
copies, the one to be sealed, the other to be left open, as 
was customary in the time of Jerome, Jer. 32: 10—13. 

4. The parties sometimes, as may be inferred from Prov. 
18: 18, made use of the lot in determining the points of 
difficulty between them, but not without a mutual agree- 
ment. The sacred lot of Urim and Thummim was an- 
ciently resorted to, in order to detect the guilty, (Josh. 7: 
14—24. 1 Sam. 14.) but the determination of a case of 

wrong in this way was not commanded by Mose.s. 

5. The sentence, very soon after the completion of the 
examination, was pronounced j and the criminal, without 
any delay, even if the ofience were a capital one, was 
hastened away to the place of punishment, Josh. 7: 22, 
&c. 1 Sam. 22: 18. 1 Kings 2; 23. 

A few additional remarks will cast some light upon 
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tome passages of Scripture. The station of the accused 
WM in an eotiuent j^ce in the court, that the people 
mig^ht sec them, and hear what was alleged against them, 
and the proofs of it, together with the defence made by 
the criminals. This explains the reason of the remark by 
the evangelist Matthew, concerning the posture of our 
Ix»rd at m& trial : “ Jesus stood before the governor;** and 
that, in a mock trial, many ages before the birth of Christ, 
in which some attention was also paid to public forms, 
Naboth was set on high among the people, 1 Kings 2h 9. 
The accusers and the witnesses also stood, unless they 
were allowed to sit by the indulgence of the judges, when 
they stated the accusation, or gave their testimony. To 
this custom of the accusers rising from their seats, when 
called by the court to read the indictment, our Lord al- 
ludes in his answer to the scribes and Pharisees, who ex- 
pressed a wish to see him perform some miracle : “ The 
queen of the South shall rise up in the judgment with thU 
generation, and shall condemn iy* Matt. 12: 42. Accord- 
ing to this rule, which seems to have been invariably ob- 
served, the Jews who accused the apostle Paul at the bar 
of Festus the Roman governor, “ stood round about,” 
while they stated the crimes which they had to lay to his 
charge. Acts 25: 7. They were compelled to stand as 
well as the prisoner, by the established usage of the 
courts of justice in the East. 

The Romans often put criminals to the question, or en- 
deavored to extort a confession from them by torture. 
Agreeably to this cruel and unjust custom, “the chief 
captain commanded Paul to be brought into the castle, 
and bade that he should be examined by scourging,** Acts 
22; 24. 

It was usual, especially among the Romans, when a man 
was charged with a capital crime, and during his arraign- 
ment, to let down his hair, suffer his beard to grow long, 
to wear filthy, ragged garments, and appear in a very 
dirty and sordid habit ; on account of wnich they were 
called sordidati. When the person accused was brought 
into court to be tried, even his near relations, friends and 
acquaintances, before the court voted, appeared with dis- 
hevelled hair, and clothed with garments foul apd out of 
fashion, weeping, crying, and deprecating punishment. 
The accused sometimes appeared before the judges clothed 
in black, and his head covered with dust. In allusion -to 
this ancient custom, the prophet Zechariah represents 
Joshua, the high-priest, when he appeared before the 
Lord, and Satan stood at his right liana to accuse him, as 
clothed with filthy garments, Zech. 3; 3. 

After the cau.se was carefully examined, and all parties 
impartially heard, the public crier, by command of the 
presiding magistrate, ordered the judges to bring in their 
verdict. The most ancient way of giving sentence, was 
by white and black sea-shells, or pebbles. This custom 
has been mentioned by Ovid in these lines : — 

erat antiquia, niveia atriaque lapadU 
His damnare teos, illis abaolvere culpa. 


“ It was a custom among the ancients, to give their votes 
by white or black stones ; with these they condemned the 
guilty, with those acquitted the innocent.’* In allusion to 
this ancient custom, our X<ord promises to give the spiri- 
tual conqueror “ a white stone,” (Rev. 2; 17.) the white 
stone ol absolution or approbation. 

When sentence ol condemnation was pronounced, if the 
case was capital, the witnesses put their hands on the 

own heal. To this custom the Jews alluded, when they 

on " TU Wood be on US and 

on out children. Then was the malefactor led to execu- 
tion, and none were allowed openly to lament his misfor- 
secured with cords, and his feet 
wnth fetters ; a custom which furnished David with an 
affecting allusion, in his lamentation over the dn.rof 
ner; "Thy hands were not bound, nor thv f^t It ^ 

fetters (8 Sam. 3: 34.) that is, be was put tteMheSiwlv 
to dettk, without form of justici, 

2. Executions m the East are often very promut and 
arbitrary, when resulting from royal amhority . In manv 
cases the suspicion is no sooner entertained, or the cave 
•of offence given, than the fatal order is issued ; tb*- mes- 


senger of death hurries to the unsuspecting victim, shows 
his warrant, and executes his orders that instant in silence 
and sohtnde. Instances of this kind are continually oc- 
curring in the Turkish and Persian histories. To such 
silent and hasty executioners the royal preacher seems to 
refer in that proverb, “ The wrath of a king is as mes- 
sengers of death ; but a wise man will pacify it j** (Prov. 
16: 14.) his displeasure exposes the unnappy offender to 
immediate death, and may fill the unsusj^cting bosom 
with terror and dismay, like the appearance of a capidgi, 
or executioner j but by wise and prudent conduct a man 
may sometimes escape the danger. From the dreadful 
promptitude with which Benaiah executed the commands 
of Solomon on Adonijah and Joab, it may be concluded 
that the executioner of the court was as little ceremonious, 
and the ancient Jews, under their kings, nearly as passive, 
as the Turks or Persians. The prophet Elisha is the only 
person on the inspired record who ventured to resist the 
bloody mandate of the sovereign, 2 Kings 6: 32. 

Criminals were at other times executed in public ; and 
then commonly without the city. To such executions 
without the gate, the Psalmist undoubtedly refers in this 
complaint : “ The dead bodies of thy saints have they 
given to be meat unto the fowls of the heaven ; the flesh 
of thy saints unto the beasts of the earth ; their blood have 
they shed like water round about Jerusalem, and there 
was none to bury them,’* Ps. 79: 2, 3. The last clause 
admits of two senses : 1 . There was no friend or relation 
left to bury them. 2. None were allowed to perform this 
last office. The despotism of Eastern princes often pro- 
ceeds to a degree of extravagance which is apt to fill the 
mind with astonishment and horror. It has been thought, 
from time immemorial, therefore, highly criminal to bury 
those who had lost their lives by the hand of an execu- 
tioner, without permission. To such a degree of savage 
barbarity it is probable the enemies of God’s people car- 
ried their opposition, that no person dared to bury the 
dead bodies of their innocent victims. 

In ancient times, persons of the highest rank and sta- 
tion were employed to execute the sentence of the law. 
They had not then, as we have at present, public execu- 
tioners ; but the prince laid his commands on any of his 
courtiers whom he chose, and probably selected the person 
for whom he had the greatest favor. Sometimes the 
chief magistrate executed the sentence of the law with 
his own hands ; for when Jether shrunk from the duty 
which his father required, Gideon, at that time the su- 
preme magistrate in Israel, did not hesitate to do it him- 
self. In these times such a command would be reckoned 
equally barbarous and unbecoming ; but the ideas which 
were entertained in those primitive ages of honor and 
propriety, were in many resj^cts extremely different from 
ours. In Homer, the exasperated Ulysses commanded 
his son Tclemachus to put to death the suitors of Pene- 
lope, which was immeaiately done. The custom of em- 
ploying persons of high rank to execute the sentence of 
the law, is still retained in the principality of Senaar, 
where the public executioner is one of the principal nobi- 
lity ; and, by virtue of his office, resides in the royal pa- 
lace. — Watson. 

JUSTICE OF GOD, is that perfection whereby he is 
infinitely righteous and just, in his principles and in all 
his proceedings with his creatures. Mr. Ryland defines it 
thus : “ The ardent inclination of his will to prescribe 
equal laws as the supreme governor, and to dispense 
equal rewards and punishments as the supreme judge,” 
Rev. 16: 5. Ps. 145: 7. 97: 1, 2. It is distinguished into 
remunerative and punitive justice. Remunerative jus- 
tice is a distribution of rewards, the rule of which is not 
the merit of the creature, but his own gracious promise, 
Jam. 1: 12. 2 Tim. 4: 8. Punitive or vindictive justice, 
is the infliction of punishment for any sin committed by 
men, 2 Tbes. 1: 6. That God will not let sin go unpu- 
nished is evident, --1. Prom the word of God, Exod. 34: 
6, 7. Nnm. 14: 18. Neh- 1: 3. — 2. From the character of 
Isa. 1: 13, 14. Ps. 5: 5, 6. Heb. 12: 29.-3. From 
sin being punished in Christ, the surety of his peofile, 
1 Pet. 3; 18. — 4. From all the various natural evils which 
men feel in the present state. The use we should make 
of this doctrine is this 1. We should learn the dreadful 
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nature of sin, and the inevitable ruin of impenitent sin- 
ners, Ps. 9: 17, — 2. We should highly appreciate the 
Lord Jestts Christ, in vrhom justice is satisftM, 1 Pet. 
3: 18.— -3. We should imitate the justice of God, by 
cherishing an ardent regard to the rights of God and 
to the rights of mankind. — 4. We should abhor all 

sin, as it strikes directly at the justice of God 5. 

We should derive comfort from the consideration that 
the judge of all the earth will do right, as it regards 
ourselves, the church, and the world at large, Ps. 97: 
1, 2. Uyland^s CorUemp.^ vol, ii. p, 439 j Witsius^ OSco- 
nomy, lib. xi. chap. 8. ^ 11 ; Dr. Omen on the Justice of 
God ; GilVs Body of Divinity^ vol. i. p, 155, 8vo. ; JEHsha 
Cole on the Righteousness of God; Maclaurin^s Sermons; 
Dwight'* s Theology ; Fuller* s Works. — Hend. Buck. 

JOSTIFIGATION ; a forensic term, which signifies the 
declaring or the pronouncing a person righteous according 
to law. It stands opposed to condemnation ; and this is 
the idea of the word whenever it is used m an evangeli- 
cal sense, Rom. 5: 18. Deut. 25: 1. Prov. 17- 15. Matt. 
12: 37. It doe.s not signify to make men holy, but the 
holding and declaring them to be free from punishment. 
It has been defined, “An act of God’s free grace, in 
which he pardoneth all our sms, and accepteth us as 
righteous in his sight only for the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to us, and received by faith alone.” 

The doctrine of justification was styled by Luther, 
the article of a standing or failing church. It is a capi- 
tal article of that faith which was once delivered to the 
saints. Far from being a merely speculative point, it 
spreads its vital influence through the whole body of theo- 
logy, runs through all Christian expcnciice, and operates 
in every part of practical godliness. Such is its grand 
importance, that a mistake about it has a malignant eifi- 
cacy, and is attended with a long train of dangerous con- 
sequences. Nor can this appear strange, when it is con- 
sidered, that the doctrine of justification is no other than 
the way of a sinner’s acceptance with God. Being of such 
peculiar moment, it is inseparably connected with many 
other evangelical truths, the harmony and beauty of which 
we cannot behold while this is misunderstood. It is, if 
any thing may be so called, an essential and fundamental 
truth of Christianity ; and as our very salvation dejiends 
on it through eternity, it deserves and demands our most 
serious consideration, (See Acceptance with God.) 

Justification, in a theological sense, is either legal or 
evangelical. If any person could be found that had never 
broken the divine law, he might be justified by it m a 
manner strictly legal. But in this way none of the human 
race can be justified, or stand acquitted before God. For 
all have sinned ; there is none righteous ; no, not one, 
Horn. 3. As sinners, they are under the sentence of death 
by his righteous law, and excluded from all hope and 
mercy. That justification, therefore, about which the 
Scriptures principally treat, and which reaches the case 
of a sinner, is not by a personal, but an imputed right- 
eousness ; a righteousness without the law, (Rom. 3: 21.) 
provided by grace and revealed in the gospel ; for which 
reason, that obedience by which a sinner is justified, and 
his justification itself, are called evangelical. In this 
affair there is the most wonderful display of divine justice 
and boundless grace. Of divine justice, if we regard the 
meritorious cause and ground on which the Justifier pro- 
ceeds in absolving the condemned sinner, and in pro- 
nouncing him righteous. Of boundless grace, if we con- 
eider the state and character of those persons to whom the 
blessing is granted. Justification may be further distin- 
guished as being either at the bar of God, and in tbe 
court of conscience ; or in the sight of the world, and be- 
fore our fellow-creatures. The former is by mere grace 
throug(h faith ; and the latter is by works. 

To justify, is evidently a divine prerogative. It is 
God that justifieth, Rom. 8: 33. That sovereign Being, 
against whom wc have so greatly offended, whose law we 
have broken by ten tliottsand acts of rebellion against 
him, has, in the way of his own appointment, the sole 
right of acquitting the guilty, and of pronouneing them 
righteous. He appoints the way, provides the means, 
and imputes the righteousness ; and all In perfect agree- 
ment with the demands of his offended law, and ther^ts 


of his violated justice. But although this act is in soiae 
places of the infallible word more particularly appropriated 
personally to tbe Father, yet it is manifest that all the 
Tliree Persons are concerned in this grand affair, and 
each performs a distinct part in this particular, as also in 
the whole economy of ssdvation. The eternal Father is 
represented os appointing the way, and as giving his own 
Son to perform the conditions of our acceptance before 
him ; (Rom. 8: 32.1 the divine Son as engaged to sustain 
the curse and make the atonement j to fulfil the terms, 
and provide the righteousness by which we are justified ; 
(Tit. 2: 14.) and the Holy Spirit as revealing to sinners 
the perfection, suitableness, and freeness of the Savior’s 
work, enabling them to receive it as exhibited in tbe gos- 
pel of sovereign grace ; and testifying to their consciences 
complete justification by it in the court of heaven, John 
16: 8, 14. 

As to the objects of justification, the Scripture says, 
they are sinners, and ungodly. For thus runs the divine 
declaration : To him that worketh is the reward (of justi- 
fication, and of eternal life as connected with it,) not reck- 
oned of grace, but of debt. But to him that worketh not, 
but believeth on Him that justifieth — whom ? the right- 
eous? the holy ? the eminently pious? nay, verily, but 
the ungodly ^ his faith, or that m which he believes, is 
counted unto him for nghteou.sness, Rom. 4; 4, 5. Gal. 2: 
17. Here, then, we learn, that the subjects of justifica- 
tion, considered in themselves, are not only destitute of a 
perfect righteousness, but have performed no good works 
at all. They are denominated and considered as the un- 
godly, when the blessing i.s bestowed upon them. Not 
that we are to understand that such remain ungodly. 
“ All,” says Dr. Owen, “ that are justified, were before 
ungfxlly : but all that are justified, are at the same instant 
made godly.” That the mere smner, however, is the 
subject of justification appears from hence. The Spirit 
of God, speaking in the Scripture, repeatedly declares 
that we are justified by grape. But grace stands in direct 
opposition to works. Whoever, therefore, is justified by 
grace IS considered as absolutely mniorthy in that very 
instant when the blessing is vouchsafed to him, Rom. 3: 
24. The person, therefore, that is Justified, is accepted 
without any cause in himself. Hence it appears, that if 
we regard the persons who are justified, and their state 
prior to the enjoyment of the immensely glorious privilege, 
divine grace appears, and reigus in all its glory. 

As to the way and manner in which sinners are justi- 
fied, It may be observed that the Divine Being can acquit 
none without a complete righteousness. Justification, as 
before observed, is evidently a forensic term, and the thing 
intended by it a judicial act. So that, were a person to 
be justified without a righteousness, the judgment would 
not be according to truth ; it would be a false and unright- 
eous sentence. That righteousness by which we are 
justified must be equal to the demands of that law accord- 
ing to which the Sovereign Judge proceeds in our justifi- 
cation. Many persons talk of conditions of justification ; 
(see article Cv-ndition ;) but the only condition is that of 
perfect righteousness : this the Jaw requires, nor does the 
gospel substitute another. But where shall we find, or 
how shall we obtain a justifying righteousness ? Shall we 
flee to the law for relief ? Shall we apply with diligence 
and Jbeal to the performance of duty, in order to attain the 
desired end ? The apostle posilively affirms, that there is 
no acceptance with God by the works of the law ; and the 
reasons are evident. Our righteousness is imperfect, and 
consequently cpnot justify. If justification were by the 
works of men, it could not be by grace : it would not be a 
righteousness without wwks; there would be no need 
of the nghteousness of Christ, And, lasUy, if justification 
were by tbe law, then boasting would be encouraged ; 
whereas God’s design, in the whole scheme of salvation, 
is to exclude it, Rom. 3: 27, 2: 8, 9. Nor is faith 

Itself our righteousness, or that for the sake of which we 
are justified j for, though believers are said to be justified 
by faith, yet not for faith ; faith can only be considered as 
instnimemt, and not the cause. That faith is not our 
righteousness, is evident from the following considera- 
Uon : No man’s faith is perfect j and, if it were, it would 
not be equal to tbe demands of the divine law. It could 
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not, therefore, without an error in judgment, be accounted 
a complete righteousness. But the judgment of God, as 
before proved, is according to truth, and according to the 
rights of the law. That obedience by which a sinner is 
justified is called the righteousness of faith, righteousness 
by faith, and is represented as revealed to faith ; conse- 
quently it cannot be faith itself. Faith, in the busines-s 
of justification, stands opposed to all works ; “to hhn that 
worketh not, but believelh.^^ Now, if it were our justifying 
righteousness, to consider it in such a light would be 
highly improper. For in such a connexion it falls under 
the consideration of a work j a condition, on the perform- 
ance of which our acceptance with God is manifestly sus- 
pended. If faith itself be that on p.count of which we are 
accepted, then some believers arc justified by a more, and 
some by a less perfect righteousness, in exact proportion 
to the strength or weakness of their faith. That which is 
the end of the law is our righteousness, which certainly is 
not faith, but the obedience of our exalted Substitute, 
Rom. 10: 4. Were faith itself our justifying righteous- 
ness, we might depend upon it before God, and rejoice in 
it. So that according to this hypothesis not Christ, but 
faith is the capital thing ; the object to which we must 
look j which is absurd. When the apostle says, “ faith 
was imputed to him for righteousness,” his main design 
w^as to prove that the eternal Sovereign justifies freely, 
w'lthout any meritorious cause in the believer. 

Nor is man’s obedience to the gospel, as to a new and 
milder law, the matter of his justification before God. It 
was a notion that some years ago obtained, that a relaxa- 
tion of the law, and the severities of it, has been obtained 
by Christ ; and a new law, a remedial law, a law of 
milder terms, has been introduced by him, which is the 
gospel; the terms of which are faiili, repentance, and 
obedience j and though lhe.se are imperfect, yet, being sin- 
cere, they are accepted of by God in the room of a perfect 
righteousness. But every part of this scheme is wrong, 
for the law is not relaxed, nor any of its severities abated; 
there is no alteration made in it, either with re.spect to its 
precepts or penalty ; besides the scheme is absurd, for it 
supposes that the law which a man is now under requires 
only an imperfect obedience ; but an imperfect righteous- 
ness cannot answer its demand.^ ; for every law re- 
quires perfect obedience to its own precepts and prohibi- 
tions. 

Nor is a profession of religion, nor sincerity, nor good 
works, at all the ground of our acceptance with God, for 
all our righteousness is imperfect, and must therefore be 
entirely excluded. By grace, saith the apostle, ye are 
saved, not of works, lest any man should boast, Eph. 2: 
8, 9. Besides, the works of sanctification and justifica- 
tion are two distinct things ; the one is a work of grace 
within men ; the other an act of grace for or towards 
men ; the one is imperfect, the other complete ; the 
one carried on gradually, the other done at once. (See 
Sanctification ) 

If, then, we cannot possibly be justified by any of our 
own |ierformanccs, nor by faith itself, nor even by the 
graces of the Holy Spirit, w’^here then shall we find a 
righteousness by which we can be justified ? The Scrip- 
ture furnishes us with an answer — “ By .hesus Christ all 
that believe are justified from all things from which they 
could not be justified by the law of Moses,” Acts 13: 38, 
39. “ He was delivered for our offences, and raised 
again for our justification,” Rom. 4: 25. “Being justi- 
ned by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
him, Rom. 5: 9 The spotless obedience, therefore, the 
bitter sufferings, and the accursed death of our heavenly 
Surety, constitute that very righteousness by which sin- 
ners are justified before God, That this righteousness is 
imputed to us, and that we are not justified by a personal 
righteousness, appears from the Scriptures with superior 
evidence. By the obedience of one shall manv be made 
righteous ” Rom. 5: 19. “ He hath m^e T^to si^ 
for ns, who toew no sm, that we might be made the right- 
eonsness of God in him,” 2 Cor. 5: 21. « And be found 
in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of 
the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ • the 
righteonsness which is of God by faith,” Phil. 3: 9. 

Jer. 93: 6, pan, 9: 24; and the whole of chap 2 and 


3 of Galatians. (See articles Reconciliition ; Rionf- 

EOUSNES8*) 

As to the properties of justification : 1, It is an act of 
God’s free grace, without any merit whatever in the crea- 
ture, Rom. 3: 24.-2. It is an act of justice as well as 
grace : the law being perfectly fulfilled in Christ, and di- 
vine justice satisfied, Rom. 3: 26. Ps. 85: 10. — 3. It is 
an individual and instantaneous act, done at once, admit- 
ting of no degrees, John 19; 30. — 4. It is an irreversible, 
and unalterable act, Mai. 3: fi. Rom. 5: 17. 8: 30. 

As to the time of justification, divines are not agreed. 
Some have distin^ished it into decretive, virtL.il, and 
actual. 1. Decretive, is God’s eternal purj^se to justify 
sinners in time by Jesus Christ. 2. Virtual justification 
has a reference to the satisfaction made by Chiist. 3. 
Actual, is when we are enabled to believe in Christ, and 
by faith are united to him. Others say that it is eternal, 
because his purpose respecting it was from everlasting ; 
and that, as the Almighty viewed his people in Christ, 
they were, of consequence, justified in his sight. But the 
principle on which the advocates for this doctrine have 
proceeded is most absurd. They have confounded the 
design with the execution; for if this distinction be not 
kept up, the utmost perplexity will follow the consideration 
of every subject which relates to the decrees of God ; nor 
shall we be able to form any clear ideas of his moral go- 
vernment whatever. To say, as one does, that the eter- 
nal will of God to justify men is the justification of them, 
is not to the purpose j for, upon the same ground, we might 
as well say that the eternal will of God to convert and 
glorify his people is the real conversion and glorification 
of them. That it was eternally determined that there 
should be a people who should believe in Christ, and that 
his righteousness should be imputed to them, is not to be 
disputed ; but to say that these things were really done 
from eternity, (which we must say if we believe etcnial 
justification,) this would be absurd. It is more consistent 
to believe, that God from eternity laid the plan of justifi- 
cation ; that this plan was executed by the life and death 
of Christ ; and that the blessing is only manifested, re- 
ceived, and enjoyed, when we are regenerated : so that no 
man can say, or has any reason to conclude, he is justi- 
fied, until he believes in Christ, Rom. 5; 1. 8: 1. 

The effects or blessings of justification, are, 1. An en- 
tire freedom from all penal evils in this life, and that 
which is to come, 1 Cor. 3; 22. — 2. Peace with God, Rom. 
5: 1. — 3. Access to God, through Christ, Eph. 3: 12. — 4. 
Acceptance with God, Eph. 5; 27. — 5. Holy confidence 
and security under all the difilcuUies and troubles of the 
present state, 2 Tim. 1: 1, 12. — 6. Finally, eternal salva- 
tion, Rom. 8: 30. 5: 18. 

Thus we have given as comprehensive a view of the 
doctrine of justification as tlie nature of this work will 
admit ; a doctrine which is founded upon the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and which so far from leading to licentiousness, as 
some suppose, is of all others the most replete with mo- 
tives to love, dependence, and obedience, Rom. 6: 1, 2. 
A doctrine which the primitive Christians held as consti- 
tuting the very essence of their system ; which the re- 
formers considered as the most important point ; which 
the venerable martyrs gloried in, and sealed with their 
blood J and which, as the church of England observes, is 
a “ very wholesome doctrine, and full of comfort.’^ See 
Boothes Reign of Grace ; Luther on Galaiiam ; Br, Owen on 
Justification; RawUnson on Justj/icatioH ; Pres. Edwards^ 
Sermons on ditto, ; Lime Street Lectures, p. 350 ; Heroefs 
Therdn and Aspasio, and Eleven. Letters \ Witherspoon^s 
Connexion between Justification and Holiness ; Gill and Ridg^ 
ley's Bw.; Bwight's Theolo^j ; Works of Robert Hall ; 
Chdlmer's Works; but especially the Confute Works of 
Andrew Fuller. — Hend, Buck. 

JUSTIN, surnamed the Martyr, one of the fathers of 
the church, was born at Neapolis, anciently Sichem, in 
Palestine j and was a philosopher of the Platonic school. 
He is believed to have preached the gospel in Italy, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt. He was beheaded at Rome, in 165. 
Of his works the principal are, two Apologies for the 
Christians.— ; Spirit of the Pilgrim. 

JUSTINIAN I., emperor of the East, was born, in 
483] of an obscure family, at Taurestum, in DardaniR} OQ 
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the Illyrian and Thracian frontier j was associated in the rity. Personally, Justinian was a bigot, and a man of a 
government of the empire by his uncle Justin j and, on weak mind; yet, in some points of view, his reign was a 
the death of that monarch, succeeded to the sole autho- glorious one. He died in 566. --^Davenport. 


KAABA ; originally a temple at Mecca, in gi'eat es- 
teem among the heathen Arabs, who, before they em- 
braced Mohammedanism, called a small building of stone 
in the same temple kaabuy which has in its turn become 
an object of the highest reverence with the Mohammedans. 
They say it was built by Abraham and Ishmael. On the 
side of it is a black stone, surrounded with silver, called 
bfciktany set in the wall, about four feet from the ground. 
This stone has served, since the second year of the He- 
gira, as the kiblay or point towards which the Mohamme- 
dan turns his face during prayer. The hadjis or pilgrims 
touch and kiss this stone seven times, after which they 
enter the kaaba, and offer up their prayers. At first the 
Mohammedans turned their face towards Jerusalem, until 
ihcir leader ordered the present direction. It appears 
from BurcKhardt, that this same holy kaaba is the scene 
of such indecencies as cannot with propriety be particu- 
larized: indecencies which are practised not only with 
impunity, but publicly and without a blush. — Hend. Buck. 

KADESIJ, (/io/y or holimss ;) the name of a wilderness, 
(Gen. 20 1. Num. 20. 22.) which appears to be the same 
as that called the wilderness of Paran iii Num. 13: 26, 
and in chap 33* 36, the desert of Tzin. Simon thinks 
that Kadesh implies a sacred place, or asylum ; and he 
refers it to two cities : (1.) In the desert of Paran, (Num. 
13 2o ) which he thinks is the same as Kadesh-Barnea, 
Num. 34: 4. Deul. 1: 2, 10. 2. 14. Judith 5: 11. (2.) A 
place on the confines of Edom, (Num. 20: 16.) in the de- 
sert of Tzin, Num. 27: 14. 33: 30. Kadesh-Barnea w'as 
eight leagues south from Hebron. — Calmet. 

KADESH-BARNEA. (See Kadesh.) 

KADMONITES ; (Gen. 15: 19.) a tribe of people who 
iiiluibiled the promised land east of the Jordan, about 
mount Ilermon. They w^ere descended from Canaan, the 
son of Ham. Cadmus, the founder of Thebes in Bmotm, 
has been conjectured to have been originally a Kadmon- 
jlc. and his wife Hermione to have been .so named from 
mount Herman. The Kadinoniles, says Calmet, were 
Hivites ; the word Hivites is derived from a root w’hich 
.signifies a serpent ; and fable says, that Cadmus sowed 
.serpent’s teeth, from which sprung up armed men ; be- 
cause he settled at Thebes his Hivites, or Kadmonites, 
who wTre valiant and martial. — Calmet. 

KAN AH ; a brook on the borders of Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh, (Josh. 16: 8. 17: 9.) which falls into the Mediter- 
ranean a few miles south of Cesarea. — Calmet. 

KANT, (Immanuel,) a celebrated metaphysician, and 
founder of a new sect, w^as born, in 1724, at Koriigsberg, 
in Prussia, and was the son of a saddler. He was edu- 
cated at the Frederician college, on leaving which he be- 
came a private tutor. At a later period he gave lectures 
on mathematics. He commenced as an author in his 
twenty-third year ; but it was not till 1781, that he began 
to publish the works which have excited so much admira- 
tion and controversy, especially in Germany. In that 
year, he published his Critique of pure Reason, which 
contains his system of philosophy, commonly called the 
critical philosophy. A second part of it, published in 1783, 
bore the title of Prolegomena for future Metaphysics. The 
principles contained in them he had, however, long been 
promulgating from the chair of logic and metaphysics at 
Konigsberg, to which he was appointed in 1770. In 1786 
and 1788, he was chosen rector of the university. He died 
in 1804, havihg for some years been in a state of gradual 
decay. Kant was a man of talent, -an acute thinker, but 
more fond of abstraction, than of experiment. His fame 
is consequently on the decline, and must sink lower as the 
inductive philosophy of Bacon advances in the study of the 
mind. His rcligioas system is little better than deism in 
disguise . JRobinsm^s Bibh Repos, for 1831 Daoeuport. 


KARAITES, (Heb. Karaim j) i. e. Script urists, a Jew- 
ish sect residing chiefly in Poland and the Crimea, but to 
be found also in different parts of Lithuania, Austria, 
the Caucasus, Turkey, Egypt, AWssima, India, and the 
Holy Land. They principally differ from the Rabbin isls 
in their rejection of the oral law, and their rigid appeal lu 
the text of Scripture as the exclusive source and test of 
religious truth. It is on this account that they are calb.ci 
Scripturists. Not that they never consult the TalmuJ, 
but they will not allow that it has binding authority 
over their consciences. They also difier from them in the 
interpretation of Scripture itself. While the Talmudist 
chiefly applies the cabalistical art to bring out recondite 
and mysterious meanings from the sacred text, the Ka- 
raite maintains that the Scripture is its own interpreter, 
and that the sense of a passage is to be determined by 
the grammatical meaning of the words, the scope and 
connexion, and a comparison of parallel passages. They 
are very .strict m their adherence to the letter of the law, 
are free from many of the superstitions common among 
the Jews in general, correct and exemplary in their do- 
mestic habits and arrangements, and characterized in 
their dealings by probity and integrity They are scarcely 
ever known to be embroiled in a lawsuit, or to become the 
subject of legal prosecution . 

This sect claims a very high antiquity, and seems ori- 
ginally to have been the same with that of the Sadducces, 
from whom, however, it is supposed they separated when 
the latter adopted the errors by which they were distin- 
guished in the time of our Lord. They were afterwards 
reformed by rabbi A nan, about the middle Oi tlie eighth 
centu^}^ According to accounts current among tbem. 
the first place where a Karaite synagogue was established 
after the destruction of Jerus'alem was Grand Cairo, 
where they exist to this day. The number of the Karaites 
is not great, probably not much above eight thousand. 
Those in the south of Russia possess a translation of the 
Hebrew Bible in the Tartar language, which is vernacular 
among them. — TTenJ. Buck. 

KATTATH ; the limit of the tribe of Zebulun, Josh. 
19: 15; m Judg. 1; 30. called Kiihron, which is the same 
in sense — Calmet. 

KEDAR ; a region in the desert of the Agarenes, Gen. 
25; 13. 1 Chron. 1: 29. — 2. A city, as some think, called 
by Josephus, Camala, Isa. 42- 11. 60: 7. Ezek. 27: 21. 
Ps 120' 5. Jer. 2; 10. 49: 28. — 3. A son of Ishmael, 
(Gen. 25; 13.) the father of the Kedarenians, mentioned 
by Pliny, who dwelt in the neighborhood of the Nabathae- 
ans, in Arabia Deserta. These people living in tents, it is 
not possible to show the place of their habitation, because 
they often changed it. Arabia Deserta is sometimes called 
Kedar ; but the Kedarenians dwelt principally in the south 
of Arabia Deserta, or in the north of Arabia Petraea : 
there were some as far as the Red sea, Cant. 1: 5 is. 
42: 31.— Calmer. 

KEDRON. (See Cedkon.J 

KEACH, ^ENJAMiN,) the famous author of the 
“ScriDture Metaphors,” the « Travels of True Godli- 
ness,’ ficc. was a Baptist minister of Winslow, Bucks. Eng. 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century . Being a bold 
and zealous prea^er during the reign of Charles II., he 
was frequently seized and committed to prison, where he 
was sometimes bound, but often released by bail. Ou 
one wcwion fcmr dragoons determined to trample him to 
death mth their horses. They had already bound him, 
wd laid mm on the ground, and were just flatting spurs 
to tMT horses to aoeoropUsh their horrid design, when 
an omcer rode up, and interposed his authority. In 3664, 
he was prosecuted before lord Clarendon, the great patron 
of persecuting power, and sentenced to the pillory for pub- 
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lishing a Work entitled The Child’s Instructer, or a New and 
Easy Primer. While in the pillory he said, Good people, 
I am not ashamed to stand nere this day with this paper 
on my head. My Lord Jesus was not ashamed to suffer 
on the cross for me, and it is for his cause that I am made 
a gazingstock. You that are acquainted wjth the Scrip-* 
lures know the way to the crown is by the cross. The 
cause for which I stand here, will plead its own innocency, 
when the strongest of its opposers shall be ashamed. I 
do sincerely desire that the Lord would convert them, and 
convince them of their errors, that their souls may 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” He added, “ This 
is one yoke of Christ’s which I experience is easy to me, 
and a burden which he doth make light. Oh, did you 
but experience the great love of God, and the excellences 
that are in him, it would make you willing to go through 
any sufferings for his sake. I do account this the great- 
est honor that ever the Lord pleased to confer on me.” 

Mr. If each was the author of eighteen practical, sixteen 
olernical, and nine poetical works, in all forty-three ; 
esides a number of prefaces and recommendations for the 
works of others, — Benedict, i. 215 ; Mmey^ i. 338. 

KEEP. , To A'cep God’s word, statutes, or laws, is to 
believe them firmly as indeed the word of God ; to love, 
esteem, and delight in them ; and diligently endeavor to 
have our whole life exactly conformed thereto, Ps. 119: 
17,34. God Aeepi covenant and mercy : according to the 
tenor of his covenant, he is ever ready to forgive his peo- 
ple’s sins, and to grant free favors to them, 1 Kings 8: 23. 
He ke&p$ the door of men's Ups, in preserving them from 
vain, imprudent and sinful words, Ps. 141: 3. Mintsters 
ore keepers of the vineyard ; they watch over and labor in 
the church, and pre.serve the truths, ordinances, and mem- 
bers thereof from spiritual injuries, Sol. Song 8: 11. The 
saints are made slavish keepers of the vineyard to the neg- 
lect of their own, when, by administering public offices, 
intermeddling too much with carnal business, or by op- 
pression from the impositions of men, they are made to 
neglect the due management of their own hearts aud 
lives, Sol. Song 1:6. To keep the heart with all diligence. 
is watchfully to ob.serve its inclinations and motions, that 
it comply with no temptation, no appearance of evil ; and 
earnestly to study that its whole temper, thoughts, and 
the words and works proceeding therefrom, corre.spmKl 
with ihe unerring law of God, Prov. 4; 23. — Brown. 

KEIIELATHAH ; an encampment of Israel in the 
wilderne.ss, Numb, 33: 22. As it appears to denote the 
place of assembly,” some have thought the gathering and 
revolt of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram happened here. It 
is probably the same as Keilah, a town in the south of Ju- 
dah — Calmet. 

KEILAH ; a town of Judah, (Josh. 15; 44.) which 
Eusebius places seventeen miles from Eleutheropolis, on 
the side of Hebron j jind Jerome eight miles from the late 
city. It is said that the prophet Habakkuk’s tomb was 
show^n there. — Calmet. 

KEITHIANS ; a party which separated from the Qua- 
kers in Pennsylvania in the year 1691. They were head- 
ed by the famous George Keith, from whom they derived 
their name. Those who persisted in their separation, 
after their leader deserted them, adopted Baptist views, 
practised immension, and received the Lord’s supper. 
This party were also called Quaker Baptists, because 
they retained the language, dress, and manner of the Qua- 
Bf«edir/’s History of the Bapitsls.-^Hend. Back. 

KEMPIS, (Thomas a,) whose real name was Ham- 
merlein, was born, in 1388, at Kempen, in the dioce.se of 
Cologn. and died, in 1471, superior of the monastery of 
fxiount Agnes, at Zwoll. He was bom of poor, but pious 
IMurents, who early devoted him to the church. His cha- 
racter was distinguished for apostolic simplicity and purity, 
of his time was spent in transcribing the Bible, 
land otkef works, which he performed in a very beautiful 
maaner. His original works are all in Latin , and consist 
of aefniaMi, hymns, prayers, lives and ascetic treatises. 
The treaiiee sm the Imitation of Christ is his masterpiece 
and. km gone tlwxMigh more than a thousand editions It 
has beenaaid, jiertiaps without solid ground, that it was 
fnitten W (hhon. — Pavetn^ri ; Bncy. Aw 

KEMtfEL^ the tkkd son of Nahor. Kemuel may 


have given name to the Kamilites, a people of Syria, lyingf 
west of the .Euphrates.-^Ce/iner. 

KEN, (Thomas, D. B.,) a pious prelate and poet, was born 
in 1637, at Berkhamstead : was educated at Winchester, 
and at New college, Oxford ; was made bishop of Bath and 
Wells by Charles II. ; was one of the seven bishops who 
were tried for petitioning James II. j declined taking the 
oaths to William III., for which he was deprived of his 
seej was pensioned by queen Anne ; and died in 1711. 
His Sermons, Poems, and other works, were published 
in four volumes 8vo. Bp. Ken was a learned and excellent 
man, immovable in what he deemed to be right, but of a 
pacific temper, and generally honored and beloved. Seve- 
ral of his hymns are very fine JDavenpert. 

KENI; a region of the Philistine country, 1 Sam. 27; 
10. Judg. 1: 16. <<The children of the Kenitc,” should 
be, according to the LXX, ** of Jethro the Kenite .” — CaU 
met. 

KENITE S ; a people who dwelt west of the Dead sea, 
and extended themselves far into Arabia Petrsea. Jethro, 
the father-in-law of Moses, was a Kenite, and out of regard 
to him all of this tribe who submitted to the Hebrews, 
were suffered to live in their own country. The rest fled, 
in all probability, to the Edomites and AmaJekites. See 
1 Sam. 15: 6. The lands of the Keniles were in Judah’s 
lot, Num. 24: 21. They were carried into captivity by 
Nebuchadnezzar. — Calmet. 

KENIZZITES ; an ancient people of Canaan, whose 
land God promised to the descendants of Abraham, (Gen. 
15. 19.) and who dwelt, it is thought, in Idumea. Kenaz, 
son of Eliphai, probably took his name from the Keniz- 
zites, among whom be settled.— 

KENNICOTT, (Benjamin, D. D.,) well known in the 
literary world for his elaborate edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, and other publications, was born at Totnes, in 
Devonshire, A. D. 1718. His early display of talents 
recommended him to some gentlemen, who sent him to 
Oxford, and there .supported him while he went through 
his academical studies. He had not been long at Oxford 
before he distinguished himself by the publication of two 
di.ssertations, one on the Tree of Life, the other on the 
Oblations of Cam and Abel, on account of which the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts was conferred upon him gratis a 
year before the statutable time. He soon after acquired 
additional fame by the publication of several occasional 
sermons, which were well received. In the year 1753, he 
laid the foundation of his great work, and spent a long 
time in searching out and examining Hebrew manuscripts, 
with a view to the elucidation of his subjects He appeal- 
ed to the Jews themselves regarding the state of the He- 
brew text; and gave a compendious history of it from the 
close of the Hebrew canon to the time of the invention of 
printing, with an account of one hundred and three He- 
brew manuscripts. In 1760 he published his proposals 
for collecting all the Hebrew MSS. prior to the invention 
of the art of printing, that could be found in G real Britain ; 
and, at the same time, for procuring as many collections 
of foreign MSS. as his time and money would permit. 

The utility of the proposed collation being very gene- 
rally admitted, a subscription w^as made to defray the 
expense of it, amounting to nearly ten thousand pounds. 
Various persons were employed, both at home and 
abroad ; but of the foreign literati the principal was pro- 
fessor Bruns, of the university of Helm.stadt, who not 
only collated Hebrew MSS. in Germany, but went for that 
purpose into Switzerland and Italy. In consequence of 
these efforts, more than six hundred Hebrew MSS., and 
sixteen MSS, of the Samaritan Pentateuch were discovered 
in different libraries in England, and on the continent ; 
many of which were wholly collated, and others consulted 
in important passages. 

During the progress of his work he was rewarded with 
the canonry of Christ church. His first volume was 
published in 1776, and the whole was completed in 1780, 
at Oxford, in two vote, folio, entitled “ Vetus Testamentum 
Hebraicum, cum Variis Lectionibus.” The text of Van 
der Hooght was adopted ; but it was printed without the 
points. The poetical portions are divided mto stanzas, 
according to the nature of ^he poetry ; and the various 
readings are printed at the l^ttom of the page. 
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Wh?n we contemplate his diligence and learning, it 
must be confessed that Hebrew literature and sacred criti- 
cism are more indebted to him than to any scholar of the 
age in which he lived. He was a good and conscientious 
man j and, in the decline of life, resigned a valuable liv- 
ing, because he was unable to discharge the duties which 
it imposed upon him. He died at Oxford, in 1783, and, at 
the time of his death, was employed in printing remarks 
on sundry passages of the Old Testament, which were after- 
wards published from his papers. Dr. Kennicott was also 
keeper of the Radcliffe library, and maintained a corre- 
spondence for several years with some of the most emi- 
nent literary men in Europe, particularly the celebrated 
professor Michaelis, to whom he addressed a Latin epistle, 
m 1777, in defence of his great work. Waits’ Bib. Bnt. ; 
Jones’s Christ. Siog. ; and Bp. Marsh’s .Lect., lect. 11 ; 
Enc^. Amer. — Jimd. Buck. 

KERCHIEFS, an article of dress used by the false 
prophetesses, are thought to have been headtires, or veils 
bound to the head, so as to cover most, if not all of the 
face . “ They make karchiefs on the head of every statue to 
hunt souls they put them on the head of the idolatrous 
statues ; or they put them on the head of those they spoke 
to, as if a divine token of their protection j or it may 
mean that they blindfolded people with their delusive 
speeches, Ezek. 13: 18. — Brown. 

KETT, (Henrv,) a divine and scholar, was bom, in 
1761, at Norwich ; was educated at Trinity college, Ox- 
ford ; became perpetual curate of Hykeham, m Lincoln- 
shire ; and was drowned, in 1825, while bathing. He 
wrote Juvenile Poems ; History the Interpreter of Prophe- 
cy ; a Tour to the Lakes ; Emily, a moral tale ; and 
Logic made easy j edited the Flowers of Wit, and Head- 
ley’s Beauties ; and contributed to the 01 la Podnda. — 
Davenport. 

KETTLE WELL, fJoHN,) a divine of the church of 
England, distinguished by his piety and learning, was born 
at North Allerton, in Yorkshire, on the lOlh of March, 
1653, and educated at Oxford, where he became eminent 
as a tutor. While a youth he wrote his celebrated book, 
entitled Measures of Christian Obedience,” which occa- 
sioned him to be much noticed. Lord Dighy presented 
him, July, 1682, to the vicarage of Coleshill, in Warwick- 
shire. When he had been about seven years at this place, 
a great change for the worse took place in his circum- 
stances ; for soon after the revolution, he was deprived of 
his living, in consequence of his refusing to take the oaths 
of supremacy to king William and queen Mary. He now 
came to London, and occupied himself in literary pursuits. 
He had the happiness to become acquainted with Mr. Nel- 
son, whose friendship was valuable to him, and with whom 
he concerted the “ Model of a fund of charity for the 
needy, suffering, that is, the non-juring Clergy.” He was 
naturally of a delicate constitution, and inclined to con- 
sumption, of which he died at the age of forty-two, on the 
12th of April, 1695. 

Mr. Nelson, who must have known him well, gives the 
following great and noble character of him, in a preface 
to hiS Five Discourses,” a volume printed after his death : 
“ He was learned without pride ; wise and judicious without 
cunning ; he served at the altar without either covetousness 
or ambition ; he was devout without affectation ; sincerely 
religious without moroseness ; courteous and affable with- 
out flattery or mean compliances j just without rigor j 
charitable without vanity ; and heartily zealous for the 
interest of religion without faction.” His works were 
collected and printed in 1718, in two volumes folio, — Jones’ 
Chris. Bios. 

KETURAH ; the name of Abraham’s second wife. (See 
ABRARxst.) It seems evident from the whole tenor of the 
history, that Abraham was childless until the birth of Ish- 
roael, (Gen. 15: 2, 3.) that he had no other son than Ishmael 
when he received the promise of Isaac, (Gen. 17: IR.) and 
that Isaac and Ishmad jointly, as his eldest sons, celebrat- 
ed his funeral, Gen. 25: 9. His second marriage, at the 
age of one hundred and forty years, shows his faith in the 
divine promise, that he should be « a father of many na- 
tions i” for which purpose his constitution might be mira- 
culously renewed as Sarah’s was. Besides, Abraham 
himself was born when his father Terah was <me hundred 


and thirty years of age. Abraham settled the sons of 
Keturah in the east country of Arabia, near the residence 
of Ishmael. — Watson. 

KEY ; the grand instrument and symbol of complete 
authority, “ And the key of the house of David will I 
lay upon his shoulder: so he shall open, and none shall 
shut ; and he shall shut, and none shall open,” Isa. 22: 22. 
The keys of the ancients were very different from ours ; 
because their doors and trunks were closed generally with 
bands, and the key served only to loosen or fasten these 
bands in a certain manner. 

The rabbins say, that God has reserved to himself four 
keys ; the key ol' rain, the key of the gi*ave, the key of 
fruitfulness, and the key of barrenness. Christ reproaches 
the scribes and Pharisees with having taken away the key 
of knowledge; (Luke 11: 52.) that is, with putting such 
false glosses on the Scriptures, that they read them without 
advantage to themselves, and without discovenng toothers 
the truth ; which in this way they suppressed in unright- 
eousness, Rom. 1: 18. 

Christ promised to Peter, that he should first open the 
gate of hi.s kingdom, both to Jew and Gentile, in making 
the first converts among them, Matt. 16: 19. It is obser- 
vable that no supremacy is here given to Peter ; as the pow- 
er of binding and loosing belonged equally to all the apos- 
tles, Matt. 18: 18. The term binding and loosing was 
customarily applied by the Jews to a decision respecting 
doctrines or rites, establishing which were lawful and 
which unlawful. (See Bind ) And it may also denote, 
to bind with sickness, and to loose by restoring to health. 
Jesus Christ says that he has the key of David, and also, 
the keys of death and Hades; (see Hades;) (Rev. 1: 18 ) 
that is, It is in his power to bring to the ^ave, or to de- 
liver from it ; to appoint to life or to death ; to summon to 
the state of departed spirits, or to release from that state 
at the resurrection of the last day, Rev. 20: 13—15. — Wat- 
son; Calmet. 

KEYS, (Power of the ;) a term made ii.se of in refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, denoting the power of ex- 
communicating and absolving. The Romanists say that 
the pope has the power of the keys, and can open and shut 
paradise as he plea.ses ; grounding their opinion on that 
expression of Jesus Christ to Peter — “ I will give thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven,” Matt. 16: 19. But eve- 
ry one must see thal this is an absolute perversion of 
Scripture. (See Key, and Absolution.) 

In St. Gregory we read that it was the custom for the 
popes to send a golden key to princes, wherein they inclosM 
a little of the filings of St. Peter’s chain, kept with such de- 
votion at Rome , and that these keys were worn in the bo- 
som, as being supposed to contain some wonderful virtues. 
Such has been the superstition of past ages ! — Ilend. Buck, 

KIBROTH-llATTAAVAH, (the graves of lust,) was one 
of the encampments of Israel in the wilderness, where 
they desired of God flesh for their sustenance, declaring 
they were tired with manna, Num. 11: 34, 35. Quails 
were sent in great quantities, but while the meat was in 
their mouths, (Ps. 78: 30.) God smote so great a number of 
them, that the place was called the graves of those who 
lusted. A most monitory example ! 1 Cor. 10: 6. — Calmet, 

KICK ; a metaphor taken from a fed horse, or like ani- 
mal, kicking with nis heels at his owner when he gives him 
provision, pricks him forward, or the like. To kick against 
God is wantonly and slubbornly to rebel against him, and 
make his benefits an occasion of rebelling against him. 
Deut. 32: 15. I Sam. 2: 19. Acts 9: 5.— 

KID, (gedij) the young of the goat. Among the He- 
brews the kid was reckoned a great delicacy ; and appears 
to have been served for food in preference to the lamb. 
(Sec Goat.) It continues to be a choice dish in the neigh- 
boring countries.— Watmi. , 

KIDDER, (Richard^) bi^op of Bath and Wells, was born 
J® Sussex or Suffolk, and educated at Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, of which he became a member in 1649. Sue- 
ceeding to ^owshin, he took holy orders, and obtained 
fr^ the college the benefice of Stanground, Huntingdon- 
shire, of which, however, he wajs deprived in 1662, for re- 
fusing efusoopol ordination. His firmness on his convic- 
tion appears eventually to have given way, and on his 
confovmkiig, he was presented to the living of Rayne, in 
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Essex, by the earl of Essex. In 1674. he was collated to 
St. Ma,ry Outwick, in the city of London ; seven years af- 
ter which he obtained a stall in Norwich cathedral, and in 
1681 was fkrtheiMpronioted to the deanery of Peterborough. 
In 1891, bishop Ken being deprived of the see of Bath and 
Wells, on account of his adherence to the cause of James 
the S^ond, dean Kidder was selected by king William as 
his succe^or, and he was in consequence raised to the 
episcopal bench. Two years after his elevation, he preach- 
ed the lecture founded by Mr. Boyle, and continued to pre- 
side over his diocess for more than twelve years, till the 
memorable storm which passed over most parts of the 
west of England, on the night of the 26th November, 
1703, when he fell a victim to its fury. The bishop and 
his wife had retired to rest, when they were overwhelmed 
by the sadden fall of a stack of chimneys in the episcopal 
palace at Wells, and were not extricated till lile in both 
had become extinct. 

Many of the bishop’s works, however, survive him, the 
principal of which are, “ A Demonstration of the Mes- 
siah,” m three parts ; A Commentary on the Pentateuch,” 
in two volumes, octavo ; and an octavo volume, compris- 
ing twelve sermons. He was a very clear, elegant, learn- 
ed writer ; and one of the best divines of his time. — Watts* 
Bib, Brit. ; Jones* Chris. Biog. 

KIDNEYS ; metaphorically, the inmost powers, thoughts, 
and desires of the soul, and which are sometimes called 
reins, Ps. 16: 7. — Bronn. 

KIPFIN (William •,) one of the most distinguished mi- 
nisters among the English Baptists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and one of the very few on whom the great Disposer 
of all events saw lit to bestow much of the perilous riches 
and honors of this world . He was personally knowm to 
both Charles II., and James II., his successor. Crosby 
informs us, that on one occasion when Charles wanted mo- 
ney, he sent to Mr. KiflSn to borrow of him forty thousand 
pt)nnd.s. Mr. Kiffin, knowing the unprincipled character 
of the monarch, replied that he could not command so 
much, but that if it could be of any service to bis majesty 
he would present him with ten thousand pounds, that is, 
upwards of forty thousand dollars. This the king accept- 
eci, and Mr. Kimn afterwards remarked that he thereby 
i'avcd thirty thousand pounds. Mr. Kilhn had great infta- 
snee at court, and was hence enabled to render great 
service to his brethren. By his means the false and scur- 
rilous pamphlet, entitled Baxter baptized in Blj^od. was 
examined and condemned j and by his intercession also, 
twelve Baptists, who had been condemned to death at 
Aylesbury, received the king’s pardon. But with all his 
wealth and influence, he was a meek and modest man. 

In 1683, two of his grandsons, Benjamin and William 
Hewling, young gentlemen of great fortunes, accomplish- 
ed education, and eminent piety, were concerned in the ill- 
limed and ill-fated expedition of the duke of Monmouth, 
which terminated in the destruction of almost all who had 
any hand in it. These interesting young men, the last 
male descendants of their hou.se, the one twenty-one years 
□f age and the other not quite twenty, who added uncom- 
mon beauty and gracefulness of person to spotless morals, 
high talent, devoted love of the Protestant cause, and ar- 
ilcnt courage in the held, were taken prisoners, and con- 
demned to death. Large ransoms and earnest petitions 
were off^ed for their lives, but the cruel James was inexo- 
rable . The scene at their execution was so affecting, yet so 
bright with the heavenly joy and sweetness of their beha- 
vior, that even the soldiers declared they scarcely knew 
how to bear it, and many others present said it both broke 
and moiced their hearts. A full account of it may be 
found in the first volume of Ivimcy’s History of the Ene- 
lish Baptists. ^ j e 

Mr. Kiffin, in 1688, was nominated by James II. one of 
the aldermen of the city of London in his new charter. 
This was on honor the venerable minister by no means 
teired. Waiung on the Ving by his reqneit, he said, 
I ana pid man, and have withdrawn myself jrom 
all kinds of bujsiness for some years past, and am incapa- 
ble of ddi^ aify service in such an affair to your majesty, 
m the city. Besides, sire,” the old man went on, fixing 
his eyes steadfastly upon the king, while the tslirs ran 
down his cheeks, the death of my grandsons v e a Wound 


to my heart, which is still bleeding, and never will close 
but m the grave.” 

The king W'as deeply struck by the manner, the free- 
dom, and the spirit of the rebuke. A total silence ensued, 
while the galled countenance of James seemed to shrink 
from the horrid remembrance. In a minute or two, how- 
ever, he recovered himself sufficiently to say, “ Mr. Kiffin, 
I sh^l find a balsam for that sore,” and immediately turn- 
ed to other business. 

Mr. Kiffin was compelled, with three or four others of 
his Baptist brethren, to accept the office, till by the coming 
of the prince of Orange, in about six months, he was per- 
mitted to retire from its burdens and snares. He died a 
few years after, not far from eighty years of age, leaving 
behind him a character of rare excellence, tried alike by the 
fires of prosperity and adversity, in the most eventful times. 
— CrosJryh History of the English Baptists ; hrirney j Benedict. 

KILIEN ; an Irish bishop, missionary, and martyr of 
the seventh century. He received from his parents a 
pious education, and having deeply imbibed the truth of 
the Scriptures, took unwearied delight in diffusing the gos- 
pel. With eleven others he crossed to the continent, and 
by his evangelical labors in Germany, was instrumental 
of converting to Christianity Gozbert, governor of the city 
of Wnrtzburg, with many others. As a last proof of Goz- 
bert’s sincerity, Kiben required him to dissolve his incest- 
uous marriage with his brother’s widow, Giiilana. Goz- 
bert complied, but Guilana in revenge put all the mission- 
aries to the sword, A. D. 689. — Fox. p. 81. 

KILL. The desire of the slothful kills them ; their de- 
light in case hurts their constitution, and exposes them to 
great straits and poverty ; or their desire after things, for 
which they care not to labor, leads them to methods that 
bring them to an unhappy end, Prov. 21: 25. The Utter, 
or covenant of works Hlleth ; it is the strength of sin, and 
c^ondemns men to death, spiritual, temjwral, and eternal. 
The letter or external part of ceremonies, without regard 
to the gospel signification killed men and hindered them 
from Christ and salvation, and cleaving thereto hastened 
ruin on the Jewish nation. The letter or unsanctified head- 
knowledge of divine truth kills ; it encourageth pride, and 
makes men esteem themselves, and contemn Christ, and 
to their own ruin refuse the offers of the gospel, 2 Cor. 3: 
6. — Brmn. 

KIMCHI, (David,) a learned rabbi, was bom, at Nar- 
bonne, about the end of the twelfth century ; and died, in 
Provence, in 1240. His contemporaries regarded him 
with almost superstitious reverence. He is the author of 
a Hebrew Grammar j a Treatise on Hebrew Hoots ; Dic- 
tionarium Talmudicum ; and Commentaries on the Psalms 
and several other books of the Scriptures. — Davenport, 

KINDNESS ; the spirit of love, favorable treatment, 
or a constant and habitual practice of friendly offices and 
benevolent actions. (See Beneficence j Charity j Gen- 
TLENESS.V—i^end. Bmca. 

KINDkED ; a number of people related to one another 
by blood or marriage. The kindreds of the earth that shall 
mourn at Christ’s second appearing, are the vast multi- 
tudes of wicked and worldly men, Rev. 1: 7. The kin- 
dreds over which Antichrist rules, are vast multitudes of 
different nations^ sexes, and conditions, Rev. 13: 7, and 
11: 9. — Brown. 

KING, (Peter,) lord chancellor of England, and fa- 
mous for his ecclesiastical learning, as well as ffis know- 
ledge in the law, was bom in 1669, at Exeter, in Devon- 
shire. His father was an eminent grocer and salter, in 
that city ; and, though possessed of considerable property, 
and descended from a good family, determined to bring up 
his son to bis own business. "With this view he gave him 
only the common rudiments of education, and took him 
into the shop, where he jeept him for some years. The 
son’s inclination, howei^er, being strongly Iwnt on learn- 
ing, he took all opportunities of gratifying his thirst after 
knowledge. He laid out all the money he could muster 
in books, and devoted every moment of his leisure boure 
to study. His acquaintance with Mr. Locke, who was his 
maternal uncle, and who, at his death, left him half his 
library, wae of vast advantage to him. That gentleman 
avails himself of an opportunity to examine his neph^> 
and being greatly surpnsed and pleased with his prodi- 
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gioms altaioments in UtanUuce, (»wvailed upon bis father 
to send him to the university of Leyden, where he prose* 
cnted his studies with great sncceas. He ajqieara to have 
turned his attentioa chiedy to divinity ; when only 
iwenty^wo years (rf* age, gave good proof of his acquire- 
ments^ by publishing the first part of his cekbreted « In- 
quiry into the Constitution, Bisciptine, Unity, and Worship 
of the primitive Church, that nouhsbed within the first 
three hundred years after Christ, faithfully collected out 
of the extant writings of those agesy” lOyi, octavo. In 
the deface to this work, the author modestly requested to 
be shown, ^ther publiUy or privately, any mistakes he 
might have fallen into, in handling the subject and his re- 
quest was first complied with, by Mr. Edmund Elys, be- 
tween whom and the author there passed several lettenr 
in 1692, which were published by Mr. Elys, in 1694^ in 
octavo, Undef the title of ^ Letters on several Subjects. 

On his return fiom Leyden, Mr. King, and it is ^aid to 
have been by the advice of ^Mr. Locke, entered hipiself a 
student at the Inner Temple, and applied, himself to the 
law in which profession his great parts and indefatigable 
indnstry, for both of which he was remarkable, soon made 
him eminent. He had^nOt been many years at the Tem- 
ple, when he had acquired as high a reputation, ibr his 
knowledge in law, as he previously had for his theological 
attainments. In* 1702, he published “ The History of the 
Apostles* Creed, with Criticai ‘Observations on its several 
Articles,*** octavo. This treatise diaplaypd extraordinary 
learning und judgment, and established the author*« litera- 
ry fame. On the accession of George the First, he was 
appointed lord chief justice of the court of common pleap,. 
and soon after swoan of the* privy council. He was creab 
ed a peep, the 25tli of May^ 1723, by the title of lord King, 
baron of Oakham, In Surry ; .ana the great seal tiding 
taken from lord -Macclesfield, was* detiveced to him. JHb 
continued in the oliice of lord high chancelloc, till the 26th 
of November, 1733, when he resigned 4he»‘beals, aud on 
the 22i| of July, 1734, his life also.-r-7bi£es* Claris. Bieg. 

KING. It appears to have been a maxim of the He- 
brew law, that the person of the king was inviolable, what- 
ever his character may have been, 1 Sam. 24: 5-^. 2 
Sam ,1:14. We have already seen, that^by the law of Mo- 
ses the Israeluish>monarohy was to be hereditary, wd the 
history of the Jews shows that this low was strictly at- 
tended to.* N«werthele^ it appears from. the history of 
David, that the suecession dicU not necessarily go by the 
right of primogeniture, for he appointed Solomon as his 
successor, in preference to Adonijahj his elder brother. 

The inauguration of the king next .demands our atten- 
tion. There can be little doubt, that all -the kings were 
anointed ; hence king joid anoinUd seetu lo have been used 
as synonymous terms, 1 Sa*n. 2: 10. 2 Sam* 1: 14, 21. 
This aiKHUting was sometimes performed privately by a 
prophet, (1 Spm. iO.* 1. 16; 1—13. 1 Kings 19: 16, 2 
kings 9; i— 6.) and' was a S 3 anboUcal prediction that the 
person so anointed would, at seme future period, ascend 
the throne . A$^ the^ monaichy was e staMished, this unc- 
tion was performed by a priest, fl Kings 1: 39.) at first in' 
some public place, {I Kings 1: ^—34.) and afterwards, 
in the tempte, the monarch eledl being surrounded by his 
guards, 2 Kings 11: 12, 13. 2 Chron. 13. Some are of 
opinion that be was at the same time girded wilb-a sword, 
?s. 45: 3. The next step was to place the diadem «r 
crown upon the aoverei^s head, and the sceptre in his 
hand. To the former of these there is an allusion in Ps. 
21: 3, and also in Esek. 21: 26, and to the latter in Ps. 43r 
6. ‘^en the diadem was jdaced on the head of the mo- 
narch, he entered into a solemn covenant with* his sub- 
jects, that he would govern according to the law ; (2 Sam. 
5: 3. l€%ron. Hr 3.) after arhich the nobles pledfiTcd^hcm- 
selves to obedience, and confirmed the pled^ witK the 
kiss of homage, or, as the Jews call it, the kiss of majesty, 

1 Sam. 10; 1. This ceremony is probab^ alluded to ui 
the following passage of the Psalmist : “ Kiss the Son, lest 
he he anipy,** &c, j (Ps. 2: 12.) that is, acknowledge him 
as your king, pay him homage, and yield him sub^ioa. 
Loud acclaimitions, accompanied with music, then follow- 
ed, after which the king entered the dty, 1 Kings 1; 39, 
40* 2 Kings 11: 12, 19. 2 CShion. 23: 11. Tb this maai 
tiee there ar«f numerous allusions both in therOtd Testa- 
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meat (Ps* 47; 2—9. 97: 1. 99; 9, dec.) as well as in the 
New; (Matt. 21: 9, 10. Mark 11: 9, 10. Luke 19: 35, 38.) 
in whieh last cited passages the Jews, by welcoming our 
Savior in the same manner as their kings were formerly, 
manifestly acknowledged him to be the Messiah whom 
they expected. 

In noticing the state and grandeur of the Jewish mo- 
narchs, we must not omit mentioning their attendants and 
guards: particularly the Cberethites and Pelethites, of 
whom there is frequent mention in the histories of David- 
and Solomon, 2 Sam. 15: 18. 20; 7, 8; 16, 18. They seem 
to have been the king’s body-^uard, like the preetonan 
band among the Homans. Theu number may probably 
be gatbecstd from the targets and shields of gold, which 
Solomon made for his guaxds ; which were five hundred, 
1 Kings 10: 16, 17, compared with 2 Chron. 12: 9 — 11. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this royal state and grandeur, 
they were only God’s viceroys, bound lo^govern according 
lo titte statuts-law' of the land, which they, as well as their 
subjects, were required to obey. (See Goveunment of 
THE Hsbebws f Habits ; Horses : Justice, Admuustra- 
TioM OF ; Revenue ; Tribute.) — Calmet, 

KINGDOM OF GOD, in Scriptnre, is a term of frequent 
occurrence; and variously applied to the providential, mo- 
ral, and evangelical government of Jehovah. Thus we 
read pf the kingdom of God, (Ps. 103: 19. Dan. 4: 3.) or 
his universal tnnpire and dominion over all creatures ; in 
reference to which it is said, “ Jehovah is a great God, and 
a great King above all gods,” Ps. 95: 3. “ His throne is 
established in the heavens, and his kingdom ruleth over 
aU,” * 

Again : we frequently read in the evangelists of the 
kiBgdom of heaven ; a phrase, says Dr. Campbell, in 
which there is a nianifest allusion to the predictions in 
which the' dispensation of the Messiah was revealed by 
the prophets in the Old Testament, particularly by Daniel, 
who meniions it as a kingdom which the God of heaven 
would set up, and which should never be destroyed,” Dan. 
2: 44. The same prophet also speaks of it as a kingdom 
to.he gjven, with glory and dominion over all people, na- 
tions, and languages, > to one like unto the Son of man, 
Dan. 7: 13, 14. See also Micah 4' 6, 7. The Jews, ac- 
customed to this way of speaking, expected the kingdom 
of the Messiah to resemble that of a temporal king, exer- 
cising power on his enemies, restoring the Hebrew mo- 
narchy, and the throne of David to all its splendor ; sub- 
duing the nations, and rewarding his friends and faithful 
servants, in proportion to their fidelity and services. 
Hence the early contests among the apostles about prece- 
dency in his kingdom ; and hence the sons of Zebedee de- 
sired the two chief places in it. 

According to Jhe prophecy of Daniel, this kingdom was 
to take place during the existence of the Roman empire, 
the last of the four great monarchies that had succe^ed 
each other, Dan. 2: 44. And as it was set up by the God 
of heaven, it is, in the New Testament, termed ** the king- 
dom of God,” or << the kingdom of heaven.” It was tyiA- 
ed by the Jewish theocracy, and fleclared to be at hana by 
John the Baptist, and by Christ and bis apostles also in 
days of his ftesh ; but it did not come with power tUl Jem 
rose from the dead and sat down on the^ right hand exf the 
Majesty on high. Acts 2: 32 — 37. Then was he most so- 
lemnly inaugurated, and proclaimed King of the universe, 
and esproially pf the New Testament church, ami<fet ador- 
ing myriads of attendant angels, and « the spirits of just 
men made perfect.” Then were fulfilled the words of Je- 
hovah by David, « I have set my King npem my holy bill 
of Zion,” Ps. 2: 6. This is that spiritual, evangelical, 
and eternal empire to which he himself r^erred when in- 
terrogated before Pontius Pilate, and in reference to which 
he said, « My kingdom is not at this world,” John 18: 36, 
37. His empire, mdee^, extends to every creature ; for 
« all authorit)' is commiUed into his hands, both in heaven 
and on earth,” and he is '*head over all things to the 
church j” but his kingdom primarily imports the gospel 
Chufuit, which is the subject of his laws, the seat of his 
govemmei^ and of his care ; and, being sur- 

rom^fed with poweslal oppmrs^ he is represented as nil- 
ingin the mi^t of his enemies. 

kingdom is not of. a worldly origin, or nature, nor 
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has it this world for its end or object, Rom. 14: 17. 1 Cor. 
4: 20. It can neither be promoted nor defended by world- 
ly power, influence, or carnal weapons, but by bearing 
witness unto the truth, or by the preaching of the gospel 
with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, 2 Cor. 10: 
4, 5. Its establishment among men is progressive, but it 
is destined at last to fill the whole earth, Dan. 2. Rev. 1 1: 
15. Its real subjects are only those who are of the truth, 
and hear Christ’s voice ; for none can enter it but such as 
are born from above; (John 3: 3 — 5^ Matt. 18: 3. 19; 14. 
Mark 10; 15.) nor can any he visible subjects of it, but 
such as appear to be regenerated, by a credible profession 
of faith and obedience, Luke 16: 16. Matt. 20: 28 — 44. 
Its privileges and immunities are not of this world/ but 
such as are spiritual and heavenly ; they areetU spiritual 
blessings in heavenly things iu Christ Jesus, JEph. 1:^. 
Over this glorious kingdom death has no power ; it extends 
as well to the future as the present world ; and though en- 
tered here by renewing grace, (Col.‘ 1: 13.) it is inhe- 
rited in its perfection in the world of glory, Matt. 25: 34. 
1 Cor. 15: 50. 2 Pet. 1: 11. Hypocrites'hnd fttlsebre^ren 
may indeed insinuate themselves into it here ; but they 
will have no possible place in it hereafter, Matt. 13: 41, 
47—50. 22; 11—14. Luke 13: 28, 29. 1 Cor. 6; 9, 10. 
Gal. 5:21. Rev. 21:27.— PPhtsoM; Cfl/wet. 

KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, is an expression ussed ip the 
New Testament, to signify the reign, or administration, of 
Jesus Christ on earth and in heaven, Matt,'4: 17. 5: 3, 10, 
12, 20. 6: 10,33. 7; 21. (See K ingdom ofGo^ « 

KINGS, Books or. The first book of Kings com- 
mences with an account of the death of David, and con- 
tains a period of a hundred and twenty-six years, to the 
death of Jeho.shaphat ; and the second book of Kings con- 
tinues the history of the kings of Israel and Judah through 
a period of three hundred years, to the destruction of the 
city and temple of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. These 
two books formed only one in the Hebrew otmon, and they 
were probably compiled by Ezra from the recor^^s which 
were regularly kept, both in Jerusalem and Samaria, of 
all public transactions. These records appear tu have 
been made by the contemporary prophets, and frequently 
derived their names from the longs whose history they 
contained. Th^ are mentioned in many parts of Senp- 
ture } thus, (1 Kings 11: 41.) we read of the Rook of the 
Acts of Solomon, which is supposed to have been written 
by Nathan, Aliijah, and Iddo, 2 Chron. 9: 29. We else- 
where read that Shemaiah the prophet, andjddo the seer, 
wrote the Acts of Behoboam, (2 Chron. 12: 15.) that Jehu 
wrote the Acts of Jehoshaphat, (2 Chron. 20: 34.) and 
Isaiah those of Uzziah and Hezekiah, 2 Chron. 26: 22. 
32. 32. We may therefore conclude, that from these pub- 
lic records, and other authentic documenl.s, were composed 
the two books of Kings ; and the uniformity of their style 
favors the opinion of their being put into their present 
shape by the same inspired person. — Watson. 

KING’S MOTHER. That king’s mother” was a title 
of dignity, is obvious by 1 Kings 2: 19. 

From the travels of Bruce we learn, (1.) That the title 
and place of Itegh4, or, king’s mother,” is of g^reat con- 
sequence ; we find her interfering much in public aflairs, 
keeping a separate palace and court, possessing great in- 
fluence and authority. (2.) That while any Itegh4 is liv- 
ing, it is contrary to law to. crown another ; which ac- 
counts at once for Asa’s Iteghe, or king’% mother, being 
his gmndmolher, the same person as held that dignity be- 
lore he came to the crown. (3.) That this title occurs 
also in other parts of the East ; and is given without con- 
sideration of natural maternity. (4.) It should seem, 
that Queen, m our sense of the word, is a title and sta- 
tion unknown in the royal harem throughout the East. 
If It be taken at all, it is by that wife vmo brings a son 
after the king s coronation ; such son being presumptive 
heir to the crown, his mother is sometimes entitled ” Sul- 
tana <}oeen, ’ or “ prime Sultancss j” but not with the 
English ideas annexed to the title queen. (5.) That 
this person is called indifferently, Queen,” or « fWhdi » 
or «fong’s Mother,” even by Bruce ; whence arbfs^L 
verjr Same ambiguity in him, as has been remarked hi 
Scripture, 1 Kings 15: 1—10. 2 Chron. 13: 4 16 2 
Kings 24*: 12, 15, comp, with Jcr. 29; 2. T’.fs illustration 


also sets in its prwr li§^t the interference of the ** queen,” 
in .the story of Belshazsar, Ban. 5: 10. In order to de- 
termine who was this queen,” #liich has been a desidera* 
turn among learned men, it is not enough to knbw who 
might be Belshazzar’s wife, or wives, at the time : but 
also who was Reghb, or king’s mother, before he came to 
the crown ; and who, therefore, beixig well' acquainted 
with former events, and continuing in the same dignity, 
might naturally allude to them on this occasion. Had ih- 
quirv into this matter been conducted on these principles, 
in ail^ probabili^, it had been more -conformable to the 
manners of the East, and had superseded many ineffectual 
conjectures, — Calmt. 

KIBPIS, (Andiikw,^ a dissenting divine, biographer, 
find miscellaneous Writer, the son of a silk mercer, was 
hortt} tn 1725)' at Nottingham ; wm educated by Dr. DodcT- 
ridge ; and; after having bosn mfmater at Bbston and at 
Dorking, was appointed, m 1753/pa8torHp a congregation 
in Prince’s street, Westminster. In 1763, he was chosen 
classical and philological tutor to the academy founded by 
Mr. Ooward ; and this ofltce he held for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. He was subsequently n:onnected with 
the Hackney Instiiuiiou. Dr. Kippis was a member of 
the Royal and Antiquarian societies. He died in 1795, 
leaving behind him a well-earned reputation for learning, 
character, and talents. Kippis. coatrihuted to the Monthly 
Review, and other periodicals ; Projected and Wrote in the 
New Annual Register ; and produced, besides various oc- 
casional pamphlets, Lives of Cook, Pringle, Doddridge, 
and Lardner ; but his great work was the new edition of 
Biographia Britannica, of which only five volumes 
were published. It was conducted on apl^ so elaborate, 
that no termination of it oil the ^same scale is ever likely 
to be attempted. — Davenpdrt. * 

\KIR r a city .of Moab,rIsa. 15: 1. 2.* Part of Albania 
and Media, where the river Kynis flows, 2 Kings 16; 9. 
Isa. 22: 6. Amt»l:5. 9:7. — Caimet. ^ > 

KIRJATH-HOZOTH, (the city of squarek,) was the royal 
seat of Balak, king of Moab ; and therefore may well be 
supposed to have had handsome streets, NUm. 22; 39. 
— Caimt. 

KIRJATH-JEAEIM. (See Debie.) 

KIRJATH-SEPHEB, (tike aty of books,) otherwise. De- 
bit, Kirjath-debir, tkt city of words ; a city in the 'tribe of 
Judah, afterwards given lo Caleb, k was taken by Otb* 
nielf to whom Caleb foriiis reward gave his daughter 
Achsah in mawiage, Josh. 15; 15. Judg. 1:'41, Ac. Tihis 
city was s6 called long before Moses; at least it would 
seem m by the laianner of mentioning it, which proves 
that books wereltnowa before that legislator, and that he 
is- not the oldest writer, as the fathers have asserted ; a 
character which it is to be x>h8erved he never assumes. 
It is possible that the Canoaniies might lodge their re- 
cords in this city, and those few monuments of antiquity 
which they had j^eserved-; or it might *be something like 
thi Cities of the priests in Israel, the. residence of the 
lealmed ; a kind of college, iffbis idea receives confirma- 
tion from its other name, Debkf which designates an ega- 
de ; and seems to hint at a seat of learnings a college, or 
university ; an establishment, probably, -of priests, for.the 
purpose of educating the younger members of their b^y. 
The circumstance is very remarkable, because it occurs 
so early as the days of Joshua; and is evidently an esta- 
blishment by the Canaanites, ]^vkMis 4o the Hebrew in- 
vasion. It contributes, therefore, greatly to prove that the 
brigin of letters Was not the revelation of them to Moses 
on mount as some Kave imagined ; since, beside 

the silence of Moses on that matter, we flnddndioations 
of their being already in use elsewhere. — Calmt. 

, KIRK B^BSIONS ; the name of a petty ecclesiastical 
judieatoi^ in Scotland. Bach parish, according to its ex- 
tent, is divided Into several particular districts, every one 
of which ha«. its own elders apd deacons to ovetoee it, A 
.consistoiy of Bie mihister;* elders, aiid deacon of a parish, 
form a!k&k session. Th^e meet once a week, the minis- 
ter being their moderator, but without a negative voice. 
It regulates matters relative to public worship, elections, 
catechising, visitidions, Ac. It judges in matters of less 
scandal : but greater, as adolteiy, are left to the presby- 
tery, and in an coses an appeal lies from it to the presby- 
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tery. Kirk sessions have likewise the care of the poor, 
and poor’s funds. (See CHURca of Scotl^and, and Pass- 
8VTEWAWSM.)— Head. ^uck. 

KIRKLAND; (Samoel,^ a missionary among the Indi* 
ans. His father was minisier of Norwich, Con. He was 
graduated at the college in New Jersey, in 1765. While 
at school he had learned the language of the Mohawks ; 
and he commenced a journey to the Seneca Indians in or- 
der to acquire their language, Nov. 20, 1764, and did not 
return till May, 1766. He was ordained at Lebanon, June 
lyth, nsa missionary to the Indians. He removed bis 
wife to Oneida castle in 1769. In the spring followipg 
he went to the house of his friend, general Herkimer, at 
Little i^lls ; and there his twin children were born, Aug. 
17, 1770, of whom one is Dr> Kirkland, late president of 
Harvard college. For more than forty years his attention 
'Was directed to the Oneida tribe in New Vork, and he died 
at Paris, in that stale, the place of his residence, in the 
neighborhood of Oneida, Marcji 28, 1808, aged sixty-.six. 

Mr. Kirkland was instrumental in the conversion of 
Shenandoah, the famous Oneida chiefi whose subsequent 
life illustrated the 'pqwer of the gospel, and^ whose last 
words weye, “ Bury me by the side of my minister and 
friend, that 1 may go up with him at the great resurrec- 
tion !” Wheehek^s Narratives ; Panaplist^ iii. 636 i, Chris- 
tian Orator. — Allen, 

KIRWAN, (Walter BiAKR,) an eloquent Irish divine, 
born about. 1754, at Galway j was educated at St. Omer’s 
and Louvain j took orders as a Catholi.c priest } and, in 
1778, was appointed chaplain to the NeapoUtan ambas- 
.sador. In ITa'JJ, becoming a Protestant, he conformed to 
the established church of England, and, after having held 
the living of St. Nicholas, in Dublin, was promoted to the 
deanery of Killala. He died in 1806. As a pulpit ora- 
tor, Kirwan had no rival among his contemporaries; and 
his powers were often exerted with astonishing success in 
favor of chartible institutions. The colkction on one oc- 
casion was not less -than thirteen hunefred p()unds, A 
volume of his Sermons was published after his decease. 
Of Kirwan it has been finely said, that came to roitgc 
one world with the thunders of another.” London Chris. 
Observer f 1814. — Davenport, 

KISHON. That ancient river, the river Ki.slK)n,” 
falls into the bay of Acre, and has its source in the bills 
to the cast of the plain of Esdraelon, which it intersects. 
Being enlarged by several small streams, it passes be- 
tween moimt Carmel and the hills to the north, and then 
falls into the .sea at this point. Tu the condition we saw 
it, says Maundrell, its waters ivere low and inconsidera- 
ble ; but in passing along the side of the plain, vfe discern- 
ed the tracks of many lesser torrents, falling down into it 
from the mountains, which must ne^s malce it swell ex- 
ceedingly upon sadden rains, as doubtless it actually did 
at the destruction -of Sisera’s host. (See Espraelon.) 
Mohinsonh Bib. Repos, for 

KISS; a mode of salutation, and token of respect, 
which has been practised in all nations. It urns also in 
ordinary use among the Jews ; hence Judas in this way 
saluted his master. But there was also the kiss of bond- 
age, as one of the ceremonies performed at the inaugura- 
tion of the kings of Israel, The Jews called it the ki.ss 
of majesty. Ps. 2; 12. aeemsto be an allusion to this. (See 
Kings.) St. Paul speaks* frequently of the kis^ of peace, 
which was in pse among believers, and was given by 
them to one another as a token of chanty and union, 
Rom. 16*. 16. 1 Cor. Ki: 20, 2 Cor. J3; 12. 1 thess. 6: 
26. 1 Peter 5: 14. Acts 20: 37. Kissing the feet is in 
Eastern countries expressive of^exu-berant gratitude or 
reverence, Luke 7: 45. ' 

Catholics kiss the bishop’s hand, or rather the ring 
which he wears in virtue or his episcopal office. Kissing 
the foot or toe has been required by the popes as a sign 
^ respect from the secular j^wer siaee^the eighth century. 
The first who received this honor wps pope Conataatine 
I. It was paid him by the emperor Justinian H. on his 
entry into Constantinople^ in 710. Valentine L, about 
827, required every one to kiss hi« foot ; and, from that 
time, tlus mark of reverence appears to have been expect- 
ed by ail popes. When the ceremony takes plac^, the 
pope wears a .slipper with a cross, which is kissed. In 


more recent times, Protestants have not been obliged to 
kiss tlie pope’s foot, but merely to bend the knee slightly. 

The kiss of peace forms part of one of the Catholic rites. 
It is given immediately before the communion ; the ckiv 
gyman who celebrates mass kissing the altar, and em- 
bracing the deacon, saying, “ Pax tibi^ f rater j el eedesia 
sancta Dei the deacon does the same to the sub-deacon, 
saying Pax tecum /” the latter salutes the other clergy. 

The kiss of chanty, which still obtains among cer- 
tain sects as an ordinance to be observed in public, is 
only- the same custom under a diflerent form. That such a 
practice obtained in the church at a very early period can- 
not be denied, ns it is mentioned by Justin, TertuUian, and 
other fathers, when refStrmg to the Agapee ; a practice on 
which the pagans founded the calumny of promiscuous em- 
braces I but it is without arty warrant from Scripture ; the 
salutation there coiled the “ holy kiss,” and the “ kiss of 
charity,” not being enjoined as a public rite, or church 
observance, but simply an occasional greeting of Christian 
kindness, as circumstances of meeting afforded an oppor- 
tunity.’ Xt should be remembered also, that in both Jew- 
ish and Christian assemblies, the two sexes sal apart, — 
Watson ; Hend. Buck. 

KITE, (ajah;) Lev. 11: 14. Deut. 14: 13. Job 28: 7. 
Boohart supposes this to be the bird which the Arabians 
call the ja-jao, from its note ; and which the ancients 
named asalon, “ the merlin,” a bird celebrated for Us 
sharp-sigbtedness. This faculty is referred to in Job 28: 
7, where the word is rendered “ vulture.” As a noun 
masculine plural, aiim^ m Lsa. 13: 22. 34: 14, and .Ter. 1: 
39, Bochart says that jackals are intended ; but, by the 
several contexts, iiarticiilarly the last, u may well mean 
a kind of unclean bird, and so l>e the same unth that men- 
tioned above.— Waumi. 

KITRON } a city of Zehulun, which that tribe could 
not take from the Canaanite.^, Judg. 1: 30. Kitron is 
Sippor, (Sepphoris,) says Bab. Megill. (fol. 6. LJ a very 
strong place, and the largest city in Galilee. It is noted 
in the Talmuds for being a univerwsuy ; m w*hich taught 
ralibi Judah the Holy, who died here. — Calmct. 

KLOfSTOClC, (F'rederic T^EOPlm/V^.) one of the most 
eminent poct.s of Germany, was horn, in 1724, at Quedlin- 
burg, ana was e^lucated at the college of that place, at 
Jena, and at Lcipsic. The first three cantos of his Mes- 
siah were published, in 1748, m a Bremen periodical 
work ; in 1751 the first five appeared, and, in 1755, the 
first ten ; the concluding ten diil not appear till 1769, In 
1750, the king of Denmark invited him to Copenhagen, 
and gave him a pension. Klopstock continued to reside 
in the Danish capital till 1771, when he removed to Ham- 
burgh. to fill the offices of Danish legate, and counsellor 
from the court of Baden. He died March 14, 1803. As 
a lyrical writer Klopstock is perhaps among the most suc- 
cessful of any age. He may well be called the Pindar of 
modern poetry ; but that he i.s superior to him in rich- 
ness and deep feeling, as the spiritual tvorld which he 
paints, excels in intrinsic magnificence the subjects 
celebrated by the Grecian p<^. His religious odes exhibit 
the elevation of the Psalmist. Purity and noble feeling 
were the characlerisUos of his mind. The most illiterate 
cannot fail to understand and venerate Klopstock as a 
writer of sacred poetry. 

His first wife, Margaret, whom he mamed in 1754, 
and who died in 1758, was a woman of genius. Among 
her works are Letters from the Dead to the Living : and 
the Death of Ahel, a tragedy. Her husband placed over 

her remains this simple and beautiful epitaph : Seed 

sown by God, to ripen for the harvest,” 

The Messiah is a work of great sublimity and beauty ; 
iMt Klopstock hfis certaiuly failed to accomplish that 
which some of his countrymen sanguinely hoped from 
him ; namely, to eclipse the Jaiadise Lost. His patriotic 
Odes glow with poetic fire, and his TragedievS, though 
not calculated w the stage, are worthy ol* their author. 
Ency. 

KNEABXNG-TJ^OXJGHS. In the description of the 
departure of the IsraelUes from Egypt, (Exod, 12; 34.) 
we read that ‘Hhe people took their dough before it wva 
leavened, their kneading-troughs being bound up in their 
clothes upon their shoulders.” Persons who know bow 
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eombersome our knea)diiig4vo«tglis are^ and how much 
less ittilMRrtaiit they nre than man^r other utensils, majr 
wonder at this statesaent, and dnd a difficulty in account* 
ing for it. But this wonder will cease, when it is under- 
st^ that the vessels which the Arabs make use of, for 
kneading the unleavened cakes they prepare for those 
who travel in the very desert through which Israel pass- 
ed, are only small wooden bowls ; and that they seem to 
Use no other in their own tents for that purpose, or any 
other j these bowls being used by them for kneading their 
bread, and serving up their provisions when cooked. It 
will appear, that nothing could be more convenient than 
kneamng-troughs of this sort for the Israelites in their 
journey. Besides, Dr. Pocockd ^ves us a description of 
a round leather coverlid, which the Arabs lay on the 
ground, and which serves them to eat off. ^ This piece of 
furniture has, he says, rings round it by which it is drawn 
together with a chain, that has a hook to it, to hang it by. 
It is drawn together, and in this manner they bring it full 
of bread, and when the repast is over, carry it away at 
once, with all that is left. Perhaps this utensil is rather 
to be understood by the word translated kneading-troughs, 
than the Arab wooden bowl. There is nothing, in the 
other three places in which the word o^urs, to contradict 
this explanation. These places are Exod. 8: 3. Deut. 
28: 5, and 17 ; in the two last of which places it is trans- 
lated sUtre. 

Many of the sneers that pass for wit, while. tViey are 
nothing better than sheer ignorance, lose even that shadow 
of support to their profaneness, at which they catch, by 
more correct information. — Caltnei. 

KNEE, not only signifies that part of the body so call- 
ed, but the whole body, a pan being put for the whole, 
Ps. 109: 24. Also for persons j so, weak and feeble knees 
denote weak and disconsolate persons. Job 4: 4. Heb« 12: 
12. Isa. 35: 3. — Brawn. 

KNIFE . To put a knife to our throat at the table of the 
great, is carefully to restrain our appetite, as if we were in 
the utmost hazard of eating too much, Prov, 23: 

KNOCK. Jesus knocks at the door of our heart j by 
his word, spirit, and providence he awakens, invites, and 
urges us to receive himself as the free gift of God, and 
Savior come to seek and save that which was lost, Rev. 3; 
20. Sol. Song 5: 2, Our knocking at his door of mercy is 
fervent and frequent prayers for his distinguished presence 
and favor, Matt. 7: 7, 8. Luke II: 10.— Brown. 

KNOLLYS, (Hansaed ;) a very eminent minister among 
the English Baptists of the seventeenth century. He was 
a man of great learning, sound principles, solid piety, and 
true pulpit eloquence. He was deservedly popular as a 
preacher, and suffered ^eatly for conscience’ sake. Few 
men of his age were more useful. He was an Episco- 
pal minister some years, but came to this county in 1633, 
a Baptist. For some hard things said of the Massaebu* 
setts government he ingenuously made a confession in Bos- 
ton. He was the first minister ev?r settled in Dover, N. H. 
where he preached from 1635 to 1639. He was afterwards 
involved m some disturbances, and went to Long Island. 
Most of the New England historians have abused his cha^ 
racter in a shameful manner. Only Cottem Mather has 
done him justice. About 1642, he returned to England, 
and formed a large Baptist church in London, of which he 
was near fifty years the minister. He died, September 
19, 1691, aged ninety-three, He published Rudfimepts of 
1648— Bflfcfeis; /etWy. 

KNOWLEDGE, is defined by Mr. Locke to be the 
perception of the connexion and agreement, or disagree- 
ment and rqmgnancy of our ideas. It also denotes leam^ 
ing, or the improvement of our faculties by reading j ea> 
penencej or the acquiring new ideas of truths, by seeing 
a variety of objects, and making observations upon them 
m our own minds. No man, says the admirable Dr. 
Watts, IS obliged to learn and know every thing ; this 
can neither be sought nor required, fof it is uUerly ira. 
possible : yet all persons are under some obligation toim- 
prove twr own understanding, otherwise it will be a bar- 
ren d4»erti or a forest overgrown with weeds and bram- 
bla. Fnlversal ignorance, or infinite error, will ovef- 
spraajd the mind which is utterly negleeted and Ues^wkh- 
ottf any enkhrgtion/ ^ 


The following rules,* therefore, sbonld be attended to for 
the improvement of knowledge .*—1. Deeidy possess your 
mind with the vast importance el a good judgment, and 
the rich and inestimable advanti^e of right reasoning- — 
2. Coneider the weaknesses, failings, and mfotakea of h«« 
man nature in general.— 3. Be not satisfied with a slight 
view of- things, but take a wide survey now and then of 
the Vast and unlimited ^ions of learning, the variety 
of ^estions and diffictiltiies ^belonging to every science.— 
4. msume not too much up^ a br^ht genius, a ready 
wit, and good parts ; for this, without eludy, will .never 
make a man of knowledge.— 5. Do not imagme that large 
and laborious reading, sdM a strong memory, can denomi- 
nate you truly* wise,, without medttation and mudious 
thought.— 6. Be not so weak as to tnaagine that a life of 
learning ie a lifo<ff laziness.— 7. the hope of new dis- 

coveries, as well as the satisfaction ai^ pleasure of known 
truths, animate your daily industry'.--^. Do not hover 
always on the surface oCtbings, nor take up suddenly 
with mere a^^aranoes.— 9. Once a day, especially in the 
early years of life and study, call yourselves to an ac- 
count what new ideas you have gained. — 10. Maintain a 
constant watch, at times, against a dogmatipal spirit. 
— 11, Be humble and courageous enough to retract any 
mistake, and confess an error. — 12, Beware of a fanciful 
temper of mind, and a humorous conduct. — 13. Have a 
care of trifling with things important and momentous, or 
of sporting with things awful and sacred. — 14. Ever 
maintain a virtuous and pious ftame of spirit. — 15. 
Watch against the pride of your own reason, and a vain 
conceit of your own intellectual powers, ^ith the neglect 
of divine aid and blessing*— 16. Offer up, therefore, your 
dafty requests to God, the Father (ff Lights,' that he would 
^ bless all your attempts and labors in reading, study, and 
conversation. — Watts on tksMmH; Dr. John Edwards' Un^ 
certainty, DefSency, and Corruption of Human Knowledge ; 
Reid's MeUectuajl Rowers of Man} Stenneti’s Sermon on 
Acts%2&: 24, 25. Upham's hUlleetuail Phibst^y ; Douglas 
on the Advancement of Soesety; Works of Roh^ HaU } 
Amer. Library of Useful Knondedge. — Hend. Buck. 

KNOWLEDGE OF GOD, is often taken for the fear 
of God, and the whole of religion. There is, indeed, a 
speeulative knowledge, which coaisists only in the belief 
of his existence, and the acknowledgment of his perfec- 
tions, but has no inflaeBce on the heari and conduct. A 
spiritual, saving knowledge is attended with veneration 
for the Divine Being, (Ps, 89: 7.) love to him'as an object 
of beauty and goodness, (Zechy^: 17.) bumble confioenee 
m his mercy and promise, (Ps. 9: 10.) and sincere, uni- 
form, and persevering obedience to his word, 1 John 2: 3. 
It may further be considered as a knowledge of God, the 
Father j of hjs love, foithfulness, powev^ &c, Gf the Son, 
as it relates to the dignity of his nature, (1 John 5: 20.) 
tte suitability of his offices, (Heb. 9.) the perfoction of 
his work, (Ps. 68: 18.) the brightness of his example, 
(^ts 10: 38.) and the prevalency of his intercession, 
Heb. 7: 25. Of the Holy Ghost, as equal with the Father 
and the Son j of his agency as an enlightener and com- 
forter ; as also in his work of witnessing, sanctifying, and 
directing his people, John 15, 16. 2 Cor. 3: 17, 18, John 
3: 5, 6. Rom. 8: 16. 

This knowledge may be considered os experimental, (2 
Tim. 1; 12.) confiding, (Job 13: 16.) affectionate, (1 

John 3: 19.) influential, (Ps. 9: 16. Matt. 5: 16.) self- 
abaeingj (Is. 6. Job 42: 5, 6,) satisfying, (Psol. 86: 7. 
Prov. 3; 17.) and superior to all other knowledge, Phil. 
3: 8* 

The advantages of religions knowledge am very great. 
It forms the basis of true honor and feliehy. all the 
lustre of a nifole birth, not all the infloience of weakb, not 
all the pomp of titles, not all the splendor of power, can 
give dignity to the soul that is destitute of mward im- 
provement. By fois we ore allied to angels, imd are ca- 
pable of liking forever in the scale of being. Such is its 
inherent worth, that it hath always been represented under 
the most pleasing ima^^. In particular, it hath been 
compared to light, -the ifiost valuable and revivinjg 
nature’s works, and to that glorious luminary which is the 
roost beautiful and transparting object osur eyes bebold- 
If we entertain any doubts concerning the intriuntc value 
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of religious kuowledge, let us lo(^ around us, and we 
shall be convinced how desirable it is to be acquainted 
with God, with s^Hritual, with eternal things. Obserre 
the difference between a cultivated and a barren country. 
While the former is a lovely, cheerful, and* delightful 
sight, the other administers a spectacle of horror, lliere 
is an ^ual difference between the nations among whom 
the principles of piety prevail, and the nations that are 
overrun with idolatry, supensiiiian, and error. Know- 
ledge, also, is of great importance to our personal and pri- 
vate felicity : it furnishes a pleasure that cannot be met 
with in the possession inferior enjoyments j a fine en- 
tertainment, which adds a relish lo prosperity, and allevi- 
ates the hour of distress. It throws a lustre upon great- 
ness, and refiects an honor upon poverty. Knowledge 
will also instruct us how to apply our several talents for 
the benefit of mankind It will make us capable of ad- 
vising and regulating others. Hence we may become the 
lights of the world, and diffuse those munificent beams 
around us, which shall shine on benighted travellers, and 
discover the path of "rectitude and bliss. This knowledge, 
also, lends to destroy bigotry and enthusiasm. * To this we 
are indebted Tor the important change which hath been 
made since the beginning of the Reformation. To this 
we are indebted for the general cultivation and refinement 
of the understandings of men. It is owing to this that 
even arbitrary governments seem to have lost something 
of their original ferocity, and that Ihcr# is a source of im- 
provement in Europe which will, we hope, in future 
times, shed the most delightful influences on society, and 
unite Its members in harmony, peace, and love. But the 
advantages of religious knowledge are strll greater, for it 
points out to us an eternal felicity. The several branches 
of human science are intended only to bless and adorn 
our present existence ; but religious knowledge bids us 
provide for an 4mraortal being, sets the path of salvation 
before us, and is our inseparable companion in the road 
to glory. As it instructs in the way to endless bliss, so it 
will survive that mighty day when all worldly literature 
and accomph>hments shall forever cease. At that so- 
lemn period, -in which the records and registers of men 
shall be destroyed, the systems of human policy lie dis- 
solved, and the grandest works of genius die, the wisdom 
which is spiritual and heavenly shall not only subsist, but 
be increased to an extent that human nature cannot in 
this life admit. Our views of things, at present, are ob- 
scure, imperfect, partial, and liable to error ; but when we 
arrive at the realms of everlasting light, the clouds that 
shadowed our understanding will be removed ; we shall 
behold, with amazing clearness, the attributes, ways, and 
works of God ; shall perceive more distinctly the design 
of his dispensations ; shall trace with rapture the wonders 
of nature and grace, and become acquainted vdth a thou- 
sand glorious objects, of which the imagination can -as 
yet have no conception, 1 Cor. 13: 11 — 12. 

In order to increase in the knowledge of God, there 
must be dependence on him from whom all light proceeds, 
(Jas. 1: 6.) attention to his revealed will, (John 5: 39.) a 
watchful spirit against corrupt affections, (Luke 21: 34.) 
a humble frame of mind, (Fs. 25: 9.) frequent medita- 
tion, (Ps. 104: 34.) a persevering design of conformity to 
the divine image, Hos. 6: 3: Chamoch!s Wark$, vol, ii. p. 
381 j Sminn?s Serm.y vol. i. ser. 1 ; OUVs Body of Div,^ vol, 
iii. p. 12, 8vo; Tillotson's Sem., ser. 113 j Watts* Work&j 
vol. i. ser. 45; HalPs Smnonon the Advantages of Knm- 
ledge to the Lower Classes ; Foster* s Essay on Pojpidar Igno- 
rance ; Dwight's Theology. -^Hend, Buck. 

KNOX, (John,) the great champion of the Scottish re- 
formation, was bom, in 1505, at Gifford, in East Lothian, 
and was educated at Haddington and St. Andrews. After 
he was created master of arts, he taught philosophy, most 
probal^ as a regent in one of the colleges of the univer- 
sity. His cla.^s became celebrated, and he was considered 
as equalling, if not excelling, his master, in the subtleties 
of the dialectic art. About the same time, although he 
had no interest but what was procured by hts own merit, 
he was advanced to clerical or^rs, and i^ained a priest 
before he reached the age fixed by the canons of the church. 
At this time, the fathers of the Christian church, Jerome 
and Augustine, attracted his particular attention. By the 


writings of the former, he was led to the Scriptures as the 
only pure fountain of divine truth, aud instructed in the 



utility of studying them in the ori^nal lan^ages. In the 
works of the latter he found religious sentiments very op- 
posite to those taught in the Romish church, who, while 
she retained his name as a saint in her calendar, had ba- 
nished his doctrine as heretical from her pulpits. From 
this time he renounced the study of scholastic theology ; 
and, although not yet completely emancipated from super- 
stition, his mind was fitted for improving the means which 
Providence had ^ven for leading him to a fuller and more 
comprehensive view of the system of evangelical religion. 
It was about the year 1535, when this favorable change 
commeneed ; but it does not appear that he professed 
himsdf a Protestant before the year 1542. He was cx>n- 
verted from the Romish faith by Wishart, and became a 
zealous preacher of the new doctrines. Having been 
compelled to take shelter in the castle of St. Andrews, he 
fell into the hands of the French in July, 1547, and was 
carried with the garrison to France, where he remained a 
captive on board of the galleys till 1549. Subsequent to 
his liberation he was for a sliorl time chaplain to Edward 
VL, after which he visited Geneva and Frankfort, and, in 
1555, returned to his native country After having for 
twelve months labored actively und successfully to 
strengthen the Protestant cause in Scotland, he revisited 
Geneva, where he remained till J559. During his resi- 
dence in Geneva he published his First Blast of the Trum- 
pet against the monstrous Government of Women ; a 
treatise which was levelled against Mary of England, but 
which gave serious offence to Elizabeth. From April, 
1559, when he once more and finally set foot on Scottish 
earth, till his decease, which took place November 24, 
1572, the reformed church was triumphant, and he wa-s 
one of its most prominent, admired, and honored lead- 
ers. 

When his body was laid in the grave, the regent of 
{Scotland emphatically pronounced ms eulogiura, in the 
well-known words, There lies he who never feared the 
face of man.'’ 

Knox has been styled the intrepid reformer ; and that 
character he unquestionably deserves. In personal intre- 
pidity, and popular eloquence, he resembled Luther. His 
.doctrinal rentiments were those of Calvin ; and like Zuin- 
gliua, he felt an attachment to the principles of religious 
liberty. He effected much in the great work of the ref>r- 
mation ; but his manners were so severe, and his temper 
so acrid, that whilst he may be equally respected with Lu- 
ther and Melancthon, he is not equally beloved. Knox 
was, however, known and beloved by the principal persons 
among the reformed in France, Switzerland, and Germa- 
ny ; and the afiecfionate veneration in which his memory 
was held in Scotland after his death, evinced that the in- 
fluence he possessed among his countrymen, during his 
life, was not constrained, but founded on the high opinion 
which they entertained. Banalyne has thus drawn his 
character, and it is unquestionably entitled to considera- 
nonW‘ In this manner (says he) departed this man of 
^??? fight of Scotland, the comfort of the church 
wuhm the same, the mirror of godliness, and pattern, and 
ex^ple to au trfie ministers, in purity of life, soundness 
of define, and boldness in reproving of wickedness ; 
OTe that cared not for the flavor of men, how great soever 
they WereJ* 

Of his works the principal i.s a History of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland ; the fourth edition of it includes all his 
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other wntinga. Ufe of Kmx by Dr. MWne. Jones^ 
Chris. Biog* — ffend. Bu^,- Dmewport. 

KNOX, (Dr. VicEsiMtrs,) a divine and miscellaneous 
writer, was bom in 1752 ; was educated at Merchant 
Tailors school, and at St. John^s college, Oxford j succeed- 
ed his father as head master of Tunbridge school ; held 
that situation for thirty-three years ; obtained the livings 
of Runwell and Ramsden Grays, in Essex, and the cha- 
pelry of Shipbourne, in Kent ; and died December 6, 1821. 
Among his original works are, Essays, Moral and Litera- 
ry ; Liberal Education ; Winter Evenings ; Personal No- 
bility ; Christian Philosophy ; and The Spirit of Despo- 
tism. He was the compiler of the Elegant Extracts and 
Epistles. — Daveiiport. 

KOHATH j the second son of Levi, and father of Am- 
ram, Izhar, Hebron, and Uzziel, Gen. 46: 11. Exod. 6; 18. 
Kohath's family was appointe^o carry the ark and sa- 
cred vessels of the tabernacle, while the Israelites marched 
through the wilderne.ss, Num. 4, dec. — Watson. 

KOLLOCK, (Henry, D. D.,) minister of Savannah, was 
born at New Providence, New Jersey, December 14, 1778, 
and was graduated at Princeton, in 1794. In December, 
1800, he was ordained at Elizabethtown. In December, 
1803, he was appointed professor of theology at Princeton, 
having a care also of the church. His abilities and elo- 
quence procured him great respect. 

In 1806, he removed to Savannah, where he w^as a mi- 
nister about thirteen years. For a time some ecclesiastical 
difficulties, founded on n charge of intemperance, threw a 
cloud over his good name. He w^ent to Europe in 1817, 
and returned with invigorated health. He died, December 
19, 1819, aged forty-one. After hi.s death, his sermons 
were published in four volumes. — Ai/en. 

KOR AH. was the .son of Izhar, of the race of Levt, and 
father of Asher, Elkanah, and Alisaph, and head of the 
Koriles, a celebrated family among the Levites. Korah, 
being dissatished with the rank he held among the sons 
of Levi, and envying the authority of Mo.ses and Aaron, 
formed a party against them, in which he engaged Da- 
than, Abiram, and On, wuth two hundred and fiffy of the 
principal Levites, Num. 16: 1—3, drc. When Korah, for 
his rebellion, was swallowed up in the earth, his .sons were 
preserved from his misfortune.s. 

In succeeding generations the sons of Korah continued 
as before to serve in the tabernacle of the Lord, David 
appointed them their office in the temple, to guard the doors, 
and sing the praises of God. To them are ascribed several 
psalms, which are designated by the name of Korah ; as the 
forty-second, forty-fourth to the forty-ninth, eighty-fourth 
to the eighty-seventh ; in all, elevenjpsalms. — Watson. 

KORAN, or with the article, Al-Koran, (Alcoran.) i.e. 
the Koran, which originally means the reading, or that 
which is to he read, is the Bible, or religious code of the 
Mohammedans, written in Arabic by M* hammed. It is 
also called Al-Porkan, either from its division into distinct 
])oriions, or because it is regarded as that which divides 
light from wrong ; Al-Moshaf, the volume ; and AhKitab, 
the book. 

1. Koran, history of thc. — ^It is the common opinion, 
that Mohammed, assisted by one Sergius, a monk, com- 
posed this book. The Koran, while Mohammed lived, 
was only kept in loose sheets: his .suce^essor, Abubeker, 
first colU'cted them into a volume, and committed the 
keeping of it to Haphsa, the widow of Mohammed, in or- 
der to be consulted as an original ; and there being a good 
deal ot diversity between the several copies already dis- 
}«rsed throughout the provinces, Ottoman, successor of 
Abubeker, procured a great numlier of copies to be taken 
irmn that ol Haphsa, at the same lime suppressing all the 
others not conformable to the original. There are seven 
principal editions oi the Koran ; two at Medina, one at Mec- 
ca, one at Cufa. one at Bassora, one in Syria, and the com- 
mon, or vulgar edition. The first contains six thousand 
verses, the others surpassing this number by two hundred 
or two hundred and thirty-six verses ; but the number of 
words and letters is the same in all *, viz, seventy -seven 
thousand six hundred and thirty-nine words, and three 
hundred and twenty-three thousand and fifteen letters 
The number of oommentaries on the Koran is s# large 
that the bare titles would make a huge voluvr^ '. Ben Os- 


chair has written the history of them, entitled Tarikk Ben 
Oschair. The principal among them are, Reidhari, Thaa- 
lebi, Zamalchsehari, and Bacai. The Mohommedans 
have a positive theology built on the Koran and tradition, 
as well air a scholastical one built on reason. They have 
likewise their casuists, and a kind of canon law, wherein 
they distinguish what is of divine and what of positive right. 
They have their beneficiaries, too, chaplains, almoners, 
and canons, who read a chapter every day out of the Ko- 
ran in their moi^ucs, aad have prebends annexed to their 
office. The hatib of the mosque is what we call the par- 
son of the parish ; and the scheiks are the preachers, who 
take their texts out of the Koran. 

2. Koran, Mohammedan faith concerning.— It is the 
general belief among the Mohammedans that the Koran is 
of divine original ; nay, that it is eternal and uncreated ; 
remaining, as some express it, in the very essence of God , 
and the first transcript has been from everlasting, by God’s 
throne, written on a table of vast bigness, called the pre- 
served table, in whicli are also recorded the divine decrees, 
past and future ; that a copy from this table, in one vo- 
lume, upon paper, was, by the mmistry of the angel Ga- 
briel, sent down to the lowest heaven. In the month of 
Ramadan, on the night of power, from whence Gabriel re- 
vealed it to Mohammed in parcels, some at Mecca, and 
some at Medina, at different times, daring the space of 
twenty-three years, ns the exigency of affairs required ; 
giving him, howgver, the consolation to show him the 
whole (which they tell us was hound in silk, and adorned 
with gold and precious stones of paradise) once a year ; 
but in the last year of his life he had the favor to see it 
iwdee. In fine, the book of the Koran is held in the high- 
est esteem and reverence among the Mussulmen. They 
dare not so much as touch the Koran without being first 
washed, or legally purified ; to prevent which an inscrip- 
tion is nut on the cover or label, — “ Let none touch but 
they who are clean.” It is rend wnth great care and re- 
spect, being never held below the girdle. They swear by 
it ; .take omens from it on all weighty occa.sions j carry it 
with them to war ; WTite sentences of it on their banners ; 
adorn it with gold and precious stones ; and knowingly 
suffer It not to be in the possession of any of a different 
religion. Some say that it is punishable even with death, 
in a Christian, even to touch it ; others, that the venera- 
tion of the Mussulmen leads them to condemn the trans- 
lating it into any other language as u profanation : but 
these seem to be exaggerations. The Mohammedans 
have taken care to have their Scripture translated into the 
Persian, the Javan, the Malayan, and other languages ; 
though out of respect to the original, these versions are 
generally, if not alw^ays, interlineated. 

3. Koran, the style and merits of the, examined. — 
The praise of all the productions of genius is invention ; 
that quality of the mind, which, by the extent and quick- 
ness of Its view’^s, is capable of the largest conceptions, and 
of forming new combinations of objects the most distant 
and unusual. But the Koran bears little impression of this 
transcendent character. Its materials are w^bolly borrow ed 
from the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, from the Talmu- 
dical legends and apocrj'^phal gospels then current hi the 
East, and from the traditions and fables which abounded 
in Arabia. The materials collected from these several 
sources are here heaped together with peijetual and 
heedless repetitions, without any settled principle or visi- 
ble connexion. When a great part of the life of Moham- 
med had Ijeen spent in preparatory meditation on the sys- 
tem he w^as about to establish, its chapters were dealt out 
slowly and separately during the long period of twenty- 
three years. Yet, thus defective in its structure, and no 
less objectionable in its doctrines, was the work which 
Mohammed delivered to his ibllow^ers as the oracles of 
God, The most prominent feature of the Koran, that 
point of excellency in which the i^rtiality of its admirers 
has ever delighted to view it, is the sublime notion it gene- 
rally impresses of the nature and attributes of God. If its 
author had really dci^ved these just conceptions from the 
inspiration of that l^ing' whom they attempt to describe, 
they would not have been surrounded, as they now are, on 
every side, with error and absurdity. But it might be ea- 
sily proved, that whatever it justly defines of the divine 
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altribme.s^ was* Iwrowed from our Holy Scripture; which 
even from its first promulgation, but especially from the 
completion of the New Testament, has extended the views 
and enlightened the understandings of mankind ; and thus 
furnished them with arms which have too often been ef- 
fectually turned against itself by its ungenerous ene- 
mies. In this instance, particularly, the copy is far below 
the great original, both in the propriety of its images and 
the fbree of its descriptions. 

It is, therefore, abundantly apparent, that no miracle 
was either externally performed for the support, or is inter- 
nally involved in the composition of the Mohammedan 
revelation. See Sale's Koran j Prideauz^s Life of Malfo- 
met ; IVTiite's Sermons at the Bampton hectare ; and Moham- 
M EUAN ISM. — Ifmd. Back. 

KOKNTHAL, (Society of ;) a religious community in 
the kingdom of Wurtemberg, which originated in the fol- 
lowing circumstances: — In the year 1818, Theophilus 
AVilliam Hoflmann, a notary-public, and burgomaster of 
Leonberg, perceiving that a difference of religious belief 
led a great number of the inhabitants of Wurtemlierg to 
Ilussia and America, thought it would be an efficacious 
means of preventing other dissenters from following their 
example, if they were removed from under the jurisdiction 
of the LiUberan consistory, and obtained toleration for the 
exercise of their religious worship. A royal decree, of the 
22d of August, 18)5, sanctioned their separation from the 
Lutheran church, and gave its approbation to regulations, 
formed by themselves, for their organization as a religious 
body, and for their relation to the stale. They consisted, 
at that time, of about forty families ; but their numbers 
rapidly increased. They purchased the lordship of Korn- 
thal, a bailiwick of Leonberg, two leagues from Stutgard, 
containing a thousand acres of arable and woody land, 
with some buildings, for a hundred |ikI fiileen thousand 
florins. One of their first cares was to erect a commodious 
place of worship, capable of holding two thousand per- 
sons. Their mode ot worship nearly resembles that of the 
Protestant churches, Irom which they are legally separated, 
although they adopt the tenets and teach the catechism of 
Luther, and have a liturgy similar, not to that introduced 
into certain Lutheran churches in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, but to that of 1582. It will be seen 
from what follows, that their discipline resembles that of 
the M orav ian Brethren . 

Their service consists of a succession of hymns, prayers, 
and Scripture reading ; the Lord’s sujipcr is administered 
every fourth week, eight days previous to which, separate 
meetings arc held of married men and widowers, married 
women and widows, bachelors, and spinsters. Besides- 
the Sundays, they celebrate the festivals of Jesus Christ, 
the Apostles, St. Stephen, the New Year, Epiphany, Holy 
Thursday, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, St. 
John the Baptist, Annunciation, and Purification of the Vir- 
gin Mary. They have also, once a month, a day of fasting 
and prayer. Their clergy consist of readers, elders, and a 


president, called bishop, who in public service appear in 
white robes, A secular president administers their tem- 
poral affairs ; uho, like all their civil and ecclesiastical 
ofiBcers, is elected by the community, whose suflrage Is 
also requisite in the admission of members. A community 
of goods is not held by them : any member, on quitting 
the society, may carry away his movables ; but be can 
only sell his fixtures to another member, or, in default of 
a purchaser, to the community. The two sexes have 
separate burial places. Feasts at baptisms and fnncials 
are abolished; also salutations on the new year. Mourn- 
ing is never worn. Oatlis are forbidden. Benevolence 
towards persons of other communions is commanded. 
Begging is prohibited, and care is taken of the poor and 
aged. A portion of the money collected for charitable 
uses, is applied to carrying the knowledge of the gospel to 
heathen lands. They have schools for each sex, in which 
they ore mainly solicitous to inculcate piety and virtue. 
No member may marry without the advice of the presi- 
dents, especially out of the .society. Every one must hove 
.some trade. For every thing there is a fixed price. No 
brother may borrow money but from the common chest. 
No member may lodge a foreigner, or take a foreign ser- 
vant, without informing the president. The various 
branches of agriculture, and the mechanical arts, form 
the habitual employment of this colony. Since 1821, a 
kind of journal has, at indefinite periods, presented to the 
public a view of the civil and religious state of this society, 
whose prosperity will augment while it shall retain its pri- 
mitive zeal, its purity of manners, and its love of labor. — 
Hend. Bitch. 

KRUDENER, (Baroness Valeria,) a religious enthusi- 
ast, daughter of count Wiltenkoft*, w'as born, in 176fi, at 
Riga ; married baron Krudener when she was only four- 
teen ; and w^as for a considerable pericxl one of the gayest 
of the gay in the Parisian circles. At length she became 
a fanatical devotee, announced herself a.s an envoy from 
Heaven, and wandered from state to .state preaching, and 
surrounded by thousands of people. In many places she 
was dnven out by the magistrates. She died, in the Cri- 
mea, in 1824. Alexander of Russia was among those who 
listened to her doctrines. She wrote Valeria, a novel, 
which IS believed to depict some of her early adventures. — 
Davenport; Hend. Buck; Bncy. Amcr. 

KTISTOLATR ,* a branch of the Monophysites, which 
maintained that the body of Christ before his resurrection 
was corruptible. — Hend, Buck. 

KYRLE, (John,) a man remarkable for his active be- 
nevolence, was born, in 1(>40, at Whiiehouse, in Glouces- 
tershire, and died at Ross, in Herefordshire, in 1724. 
Pope, in his Moral Essays, has commemorated the good 
deeds of this estimable character. With his small fortune, 
however, Kyrle could not solely have accomplished all 
that is attributed to him ; but his example prompted some, 
and his solicitations induced others, to associate with him 
in the work of charity and public utility. — Davenport. 


L. 


LABABISTS, were so called from their founder, John 
Labadic, a native of France. He was originally in the 
Romish communion ; but leaving that, he became a mem- 
ber of the reformed church, and performed with reputation 
the ministerial functions in France, Switzerland, and Hol- 
land. He at length erected a new community, which re- 
sided successively at Middleburg, in Zealand, Amsterdam, 
Hervorden, and at Altona, where he died, about 1674. 
After his death, his followers removed their wandering 
community to Wiewert, in the district of North Holland, 
where it soon fell into oblivion. If we are to judge of the 
Labadists by their own account, they did not differ from 
the reformed church so much in their tenets and doctrines 
as in their manners and rules of discipline ; although it 
seems that Iiabadie bad some strange notions. — H. Buck. 

LABARUM ; the name given to the imperial banner, 
upon which Oonstantine, after his conversion, blazoned 
the monogram of Christ. — Hmd. Buck. 


LACTANTIUS, f^Lucins Cjelius,) a father of the 
church, the purity of whose Latinity has gained for him 
the title of the Christian Cicero, was bom in the third cen- 
tury, but whether in AlVica, or at Fermo, in Italy, is un- 
decided. He studied under Arnobius ; became celebrated 
for his eloquence ; and ivas appointed tutor to Crispus, 
the son of Constantine. He is supposed to have died at 
Treves, about 325. His principal works are. Be Opificio 
Dei ; and Bivmarum Institutmnum ,^Vaumport. 

(See Ci^oY^)^ people, as distinguished from the clergy. 

LARIE ; a confluence of waters. The principal lakes 
m Judea, were the Aspkaltites, the lake of Tiberias, 
and the lake Semechon ; and, towards Egypt, the lake 
« A®? respective articles.)— Ce/wei. 

LAMAISM ; the religion of the people of Thibet. The 
Dcm LtmOy Grand Lama,” is at once the high-priest, 
and the visible object of adoration, to this nation, to the 
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hoi^s and to the prodigious popu- conclusion, that the devil had set up there an imitation of 

laiion of Chma. He resides at Patoli, a vast palace on a the rites of the Catholic church, in order the liMttc effeetu* 
mountain near the banks of the Burampooter, about seven ally to destroy the souls of men. 
mties fmm Lahasse* The foot of the mountain is sur*- Captain Tomer, speaking of the religion of Thibet, says, 
rounded by twenty thousand lamas, or priests, in attend- "It seems to be the schismaticol offspring of the religion 
ance on their sovereign pontiff) who is considered as the of the Hindoos, deriving its origin ftW one of the follow* 
vicegerent of the Deity on earth ; and the more remote ers of that faith, a disciple of Bouddhu, who first broached 
Tartars are said to regard him absolutely as the Deity the doctrine which now prevails over the wide extent of 
mmseU; and call him God, the everlasting father of hca- Tariary. It is reported to have received its earliest ad- 
ven. They believe him to be immortal, and endowed with mission in that part of Tibet, or Thibet, bordering upon 
all knowledge and virtue. Evciy year they come up India, which from hence became the seat of the sovereign 
irotn different pans to worship, and make rich offerings at lamas ; to have traversed over Manlchieux Tartary, and 
nis shnne. Even the emperor of China, who is a Mani- to have been ultimately disseminated over China and Ja* 
Chou Tartar, does not fail in acknowledgments to him in pan. Though it differs from the Hindoo in many of its 
hus religious capacity j and entertains in the palace at outward forms, yet it still bears a very dose affinity with 
rekin an inferior lama, deputed as his nuncio from the religion of 'Brumha in many in^rtant particulars. 

1 T • 1 u . principal idol in the temples of Tibet, or Thibet, is 

Ihc grand Lama is only to be seen in a secret place of Muha-Moonee, the Booddhu of Bengal, who is worshipped 
us palace, amidst a great number of lamps, sitting cross- under these and various other epithets, throughout the 
legged on a cushion, and decked all over with gold and great extent of Tartary and among aU nations to the east* 

Brumhap;>otru. In the widVexTeMKce 
lawful for any so much over which this faith prevails, the same object of venera* 
nnt returns not the least sign of re- tion is acknowledged under numerous titles: among 
even to the greatest princes ; but others, he is styled Godumu, or Gotumu, in Assam and 
wrLidld t?P^ K heads, and they arc fully Ava, Shummunu in Siam, Amida Buth in Japan, Fohi in 

I^rsuaded that they thereby receive a full forgiveness of China, » &c.— ITuteon. 

pilgrims, often visit LAMB OF GOD. By this name John the Baptist 
nf 1 IP and the Lama entertains a body called our Savior^i^ ( John 1: 29, 36.) to signify his inno- 

o liundred m his pay. Besides his religious cence, and his quality as a victim to be offered for the 
IS possessed of unlimited power sins of the world. Or, he might allude to these words of 
tnroughom Ins dominions, which are very extensive. The the pl^ophet : " He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
lamas, Who form the most numerous as well as and as a sheep before his shearers is dumb, so he openeth 

priesthood not his mouth,” Isa. 53: 7. If it were a little before the 
Hands, and, besides, fill up many monas- passover, then the .sight of a number of Iambs going to 
Thp V veneration among them. Jerusalem to be slain on that occasion, might suggest the 

tw Italy, abounds with priests ; and idea; as if he had said, "Behold the true, the most excel- 

they entirely s«hsi^ on the nch presents sent them from lent Lamb of God,” dcc.^Calmet. 
the utmost extent of Tartary, from the empire of the great LAMBETH ARTICLES. (See Articles.) 

. LAMBERT, (John,) the English martyr. His real 

i 1 among the Thibetians is, name was Nicholson, Lambert being assumed in the latter 

Infilm V ^ grand lama seems to die, either of old age or part of his life to avoid the dangers that beset his life. He 

y ^ ^™^y habitation to was born m Norfolk, and educated at Cambridge, where 
discovered again the excellent Bilney was the means of his conversion, not 
In Ik ^ ^ certain tokens, known only only to Protestant principles, but to God. He was soon 

obliged to seek refuge in Holland; whence in 1532 he 
nations of the East, except the Mohamme- was brought to London by means of Sir Thomas More, 

aans, oelieve the miempsychosis, or transmigration of the and tried before the archbishop of Canterbury on fortv- 

ciaiw ®®P^ articles, preserved, with his answers, by Fox. In 

and Anan, the 1534, Warham dying, Cronmer succeeded to the primacy, 

TVWnfc 5 Chinese and Japanese, and Lambert was released. In 1538, he was apprehend/d 

^np thP*^nf to their doc- at the instigation of bishop Gardiner, and tried before 

en^r« habitation than she Henry VIII. with great pomp. Lambert defended him- 

Pnk therefore, or rather the self with the firmness of a man, the learning of a scholar, 

fiiopp^^r 5 k ® *he humility of a Christian. But the cause was al- 

icnown iliP^rnn^T whoiu all thlngs are ready prejudged, and he was condemned to be burnt. 

ihinrwhK«n« Cromwell and Cranmer, afterwards such distin- 

bodils ^ ^ happened during his residence m his former guished friends of the Reformation, that day were against 

of ^^^^y adopted in a large part No man was used at the stake with greater cruelty than 

siandinc ^ thousand years’ was Lambert. But God was with him. Just before he 

1 , . Hd neithei time, nor the infliiencp of mpn. has pYnirart i>o liOaii ht* ViJ*? aii ...i.k 


sDirituai ponpirn/ • r ^empoTal as to rious words, K 

galia: is almtxt unTvmint'n*'* wd Mon- volume could not have conveyed the energy of divine 

dnd 4veTZ»!!iI®”?‘T" I-®** Buchariu, truth Uke these words, in thesJ -= - 


circumstances. — Middle* 

■ ri . ■ \ wuw AVllvivCiS m vol. i. p. 139. 

nant religion of ^^^***^ ’ predomi- LAME . Persons weak in body, or in their intellect and 

It has been observpii iiicii ik« r • ^ .. grace, and halting between different opinions, are called 

cmmterpaTctf°Koma* o^Thihst is the Isa. 33: 23.*Heb. 12: 13.-5r»J. 

of that country use holv wntpr L the inhabitants LAMECH ; a descendant of Cain, the son of Mathu- 
They also offer alms, nrayerand TubahCain, and Naamah, 

They have a vast nuXroTc^nve^fw ^ 

‘ “ ‘ fra Ok;-*?. monks polygamy, the first who dared to violate the sacred com- 

mam' 


mw! friars, amounting to thim tho^^^fLA - 

«|iW«l!y their snpenors. They mand ; (Gen. 2:24.)riviMwaytohisiwbriffled rassUm, 

the W»h^ ; and their ,Y7. IS‘' 5“^ overieapmg the dmae moimd rahed by the wis- 

^ mm them w the sovereign ?k “i is enforced by 

in of his power, anuae me BoiT^ n *’'® **** nature herself, who peoples the M,th with an 

3o ns^lwce, thit, whra^irf'Sfi^ and females, and thereby teaches 
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was the loij^er of Jabal and Jubal, and the latter of Ta- 
bat-Cain and Kaamah, his sister. — 

LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH } a mournful po- 
em, composed by the prophet, on occasion of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. The first two 
chapters principally describe the calamities of the siege of 
Jernsalem ; the third deplores the persecutions which Je- 
remiah himself had suffered ; the fourth adverts to the 
ruin and desolation of the city and temple, and the 
misfortune of 2edekiah ; and the fifth is a kind of form 
of prayer for the Jews in their captivity. At the close 
the prophet speaks of the cruelty of the Edomites, who 
had insulted Jerusalem in her misery, and threatens them 
with the wrath of God. (See Jeremiah.) 

The first four chapters of the Lamentations are in the 
acrostic form ; every verse or couplet beginning with a 
loUcT of the Hebrew alphabet, in regular order. The first 
and second chapters contain twenty-two verses, according 
to the letters of the alphabet ; the third chapter has trip- 
Ilms, beginning with the same letter ; and the fourth is like 
the first two, having twenty-two verses. The fifth chapter 
is not an acrostic. The style of Jeremiah’s Lamentations 
is lively, tender, pathetic, and affecting. It was the talent 
of this prophet to write melancholy and moving elegies ; 
and never was a subject more worthy of tears, nor written 
with more tender and affecting sentiments. — Calmet. 

LAMPETIANS ; a denomination in the seventeenth 
century, the followers of Lampetius, a Syrian monk. He 
pretended that as man is born free, a Christian, in order 
to please God, ought to do nothing by necessity ; and that 
it IS, therefore, unlawful to make vows, even those of obe- 
dience. To this system it is said he added the doctrines 
of the Arians, Carpocraiians, and other denominations. — 
Ilaid. Buck. 

LAMP. There is frequent mention of lamps in Scrip- 
ture, and the word is often used figuratively. The inven- 
tion of lamps is ascribed to the Egyptians. They also 
were the first who put burning lamps in the tombs with 
their dead, as an emblem of the immortality of the soul. 
Lamps were known to the Hebrews as early as the time 
of Moses and Job. 

To do this subject justice, it might be considered under 
several distinctions : as, (1.) Military lamps, those intend- 
ed to meet the exigencies of night, in the external air, 
when the breeze is lively, or when the wind is high. (2.) 
Domestic lamp.s, ihose intended for service in the interior 
of a dwelling, or to be carried about into all parts of it j 
but not powerful enough to resist a gale of wind in the 
open air, (3.) Lamps for religious uses j those hung up 
in temples, or deposited in the sacred recesses of edifices, 
public or private, &c. We shall, however, attend only to 
the distinction between lamps for the exterior, the open 
air \ and lamps for the interior, domestic purposes. 

1. We meet with the Hebrew term lapid^ properly lam- 
pidf (whence the word lamp,) in that remarkable history 
of the “ smoking furnace and the burning lamp,” which 
ratified the covenant made with Abraham ; (Gen. 15: 17.) 
where the text observes, that, (1.) it was after the sun was 
gone down, (2.) when it was dark, what is rendered, a 
furnace, passed; and this is expressly noted as (3.) smok- 
ing. Whatever light, or splendor, overcame the darkness 
of the evening, with the much greater darkness occasion- 
ed by the density of the smoke by which it was immedi- 
ately surrounded, and in the centre of which it blazed, 
was certainly not feeble, or dim, but lively, vigorous, and 
even powerful. The action took place in the open air ; 
and this lamp, described as burning, was competent to re- 
sist, and more than resist, every impulse of the atmo- 
sphere. With this we may compare the appearances at 
the giving of the law, (Exod. 20: 18.) and in Daniel’s 
vision, Dan. 10: 6. Also Judg. 7: 15. 15: 4. Isa. 62: 1. 
Ez. 1: 13, and Zech. 12: 6, in all of which the same word 
is used in the original. To ibis word answers the Greek 
lampaSi Matt. 25: 1. 

2. A lamp for domestic twe is called ner in the Hebrew, 
and is fr^uently, though erroneously, rendered candle in 
our version. Prov. 31; 18. Job. 29: 3. 18; 5, 6. 2 
Sam. 21: 18. Num. 21: 30. This household lamp is in 
Greek usually called the luehm, Matt. 6: 15, The houses 
in the East were, ftrom the lemdtest antiquity, lighted vrifti 


lamps ; and hence it is so common in Scripture to call 
every thing which enlightens the body or mind, which 
guides or refreshes, by the name of a lamp. These lamps 
were sustained by a lai^ candlestick set upon the ground. 
The houses of Egypt, in modern times, are never without 
lights : they burn lamps all the night long, and in every 
occupied apartment. So requisite to the comfort of a 
family is this custom reckoned, or so imperious is the 
power which It exercises, that the poorest people would 
rather retrench part of their food than neglect it. As this 
custom no doubt prevailed in Egypt and the adjacent re- 
gion's of Arabia and Palestine in former times, it imparts 
a beauty and force to some passages of Scripture which 
have been little observed. Thus, in the language of Jere- 
miah, to extinguish the light in an apartment is a converti- 
ble phrase for total destruction; and nothing can more 

a ci^ than the extinction of the lights : “ I will take from 
them the light of a candle, and this whole land shall be a 
desolation and an astonishment,” See also Job 21: 17. 18: 
5, 6. A brilliant lamp is, on the other hand, the chosen sym- 
bol of prosperity, a beautiful instance of which occurs in 
the complaint of Job, 29: 2, 3. When the ten tribes were 
taken from Rehoboam, and given to his rival, Jehovah pro- 
mised to reserve one tribe, and assigns this reason : That 
David my servant may have a light always before me in Je- 
rusalem,” 1 Kings 11: 36. In many parts of the East, and 
in particular in the Indies, instead of torches and flam- 
beaux, they carry a pot of oil in one hand, and a lamp full 
of oily rags in the other. (See Marriage.) — Calmet ; 
WaUon. 

LAND, in the Old Testament, often denotes the country 
of the Israelites, or the particular country, or district, spo- 
ken of: the land of Canaan, the land of Egypt, the land 
of Ashur, the land of Moab. In many places of our pub- 
lic version the phrase “ all the earth” is used, where the 
meaning should be restricted to the land, or all the land. 
— Calmet. 

LANFRANC, a pious and learned Romish prela.te, was 
born, in 1005, at Pavia ; became prior of Bee, in Nor- 
mandy, in 1044; and was made abbot ol St. Stephen, at 
Caen, in 1062. When William the Conqueror ascended 
the English throne, he raised Lanfranc to the archbishop- 
ric of Canterbury, who held the see till his decease, in 
1089. Lanfranc rebuilt the cathedral of Canterbury, and 
founded the hospitals of St. John and Harbledown. He 
was the antagonist of the great Berengarius, and wrote, 
in good Latin, various theological works. — Davenport. 

LANGDON, (Samuel, D. D.,) minister of Portsnwuth, 
N. H., and president of Harvard college, was a native of 
Boston ; was graduated in 1740 ; ordained as the successor 
of Mr. Fitch in 1747 ; inducted into the office of president 
as the successor of Mr. Locke in 1774, but resigned it, in 
consequence of the disaffection of hivS pupils, occasioned 
by his want of the requisite dignity and authority, in 1780. 
He settled at Hampton Falls, N. H., in 1781. His exten- 
sive knowledge, hospitality, patriotism, and piety secured 
to him, in this calm retreat, the affection and respect’ of 
the people of his charge, and of his numerous acquaint- 
ance. He died, November 29, 1797, aged seventy-four. 
He published many sermons, besides an Examination of 
R. Sandeman’s letiers on Theron and Aspaslo, 1765 ; a 
Summary of Christian Faith and Practice, 1768 ; and 
Remarks on the Leading Sentiments of Dr. Hopkins’ Sys- 
tem of Doctrines, 1794. Alden^s Acc* of. the Melig. &c. 
of Portsmouth i Hist. Col.f vol. x. p. 51. — Alien. 

LANGUAGE, in general, denotes those articulate sounds 
by which men express their thoughts. Much has been 
said respecting the invenUon of language. On the one 
side, it is observed, that it is altogether a human inven- 
tion, and that the progress of the mind, in the invention 
and improvement of langutjge, is, by certain natural gra- 
dations, plainly diiceniible in the composition of words. 
But on the other side it is alleged, that we are indebted to 
divine revelation for tbs origin of it. Without supposing 
this, we see not how cnir first parents could so early hold 
converse with God, or the man with his wife. Admitting, 
however, that it is of divine original, we cannot suppose 
that a peifiect system of it was all at once given to man. 
It is much more natural to think that God taught our first 
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parents only sttdi as suited their present occa- 

sion, leaving them, as he did in other things, to enlarge 
and improve it, as their iUtfKm necessities should require. 

Without attempting, however, to decide this controversy, 
we may consider language as one of the greatest blessings 
bekmgihg to mankind. Destitute of this, we should make 
btit small advancements in science, be lost to all social en- 
joymOntS; and rdigion itself would feel the want of such 
a power. Our wise Creator, therefore, has confeired upon 
us Ibis inestimable privilege .* let us then 1)e cautious that 
onr tongues he not the vehicle of vain and useless matter, 
but used for the great end of glorilying him, and doing 
good to mankind. 

What was the first Jangnage taught man, is matter of 
dtspute among the learned, but most think it was the He- 
biw. Jl^ere are, however, other opinions on the oft-dis- 
puted subject as to the primitive langni^. The Arme- 
nians allege, that as the ark rested in their country, Noah 
and his emidren must have remained there a considerable 
time, before the lower and marshy country of Chaldea 
could he fit to receive them ; and it is therefore reasonable 
to suppose they left their language there, which was proba- 
bly the my same that Adam spoke. Some have fancied the 
Greek the most ancient tongue, because of its extent and 
ccyioaSness. The Teutonic, or that dialect of it which is 
spoken in Lower Germany and Brabant, has found a 
streiiubns patron in Geropius Becanus, who endeavors to 
derive even the Hebrew itself from that tongue. The 
pretensions of the Chinese to this honor have wen allow- 
ed by several Europeans. The patrons of this opinion 
endeavor to support it, partly, by the great antiquity of the 
Chinese, and their having preserved themselves so many 
ages from any considerable mixture or intercourse with 
other nations. It is a notion advanced by Dr. Allix, and 
maintained by Mr. Whiston with his usual tenacity and 
fervor, that the Chinese are the posterity of Noah, by his 
children born after the flood ; and that Fohi, the first king 
of Chinn, was Noah. As for those which are called the 
Oriental languages, they have each their partisans- The 
generality of Eastern writers allow the preference to the 
Syriac, except the .Tews, who assert the antiquity of the 
Hebrew with the greatest warmth ; and with them several 
Christian writers agree, particularly Chrysostom, Austin, 
Origen, and Jerome, among the ancients } and among the 
modems, Bochan, Heidegger, Selden, and Buxtorf. The 
Sanscrit has also put in its claims ; and some have thought 
that the Pali bears the character of the highest antiquity. 

All these are however useless speculations. The only 
point worth contending for is, that language was conveyed 
at once to the first pair in sufficient degree for intellectual 
intercourse with each other, and devotional intercourse 
with God ; and that man was not left, as infidel writers 
have been pleased to say, to form it for himself out of rude 
and instinctive sounds. 


It is true that many languages bear marks of being 
raised to their improved state from rude and imperfect 
elements, and that all are capable of being enriched and 
rendered more exact ; and it is this which has given some 
color to those theories which trace all language itself up 
from elemental sounds, as the necessities of men, their 
increasing knowledge, and their imagination led to the in- 
vention of new words and combinations. All this is, how- 
ever, constetent with the Scripture fact, that language was 
taught at first by God to our first parents. The dispersion 
of mankind earned many tribes to great di^nces, and 
wars still fuTilmr scattered them, and often into wide re- 
gions, where they were further dispersed to live chiefly by 
the chase, by fishing, or at best but an imperfect agricul- 
turn. In various degrees we know they lost useful arts : 
ai^ for the same reasons they would lose much of their 

chiefly retained 

vririeh their ^mediate necessities, and the common afilhirs 

civilization again 

owiwclt thes e portHyg of manWnd, and kingdoms 'and 
fooD^d among them, or they became inte- 
of the ^ empires, ^en their intercourse with 
eiMih fll|i^;^coiiiiiig more rapid, and artificial, and Intel- 
leetonl) fifir w nut into a new prcKcess of inb 

the ^6 of the ^ifiitic would exhibit the 
^ j and in manv U would be 


pushed beyond that perfection whidh it had it 
began to deteriorate, f See LtTi^Eas.) Dr. Mm 
JhssertaHon m ike Inmaiim of Imgmgts s 
Hermes ; WarkurtoH^s J>ivm Legegim of MoseSi vol. ill } 
TVotV de h Formation Miconsqne^ides U Ftir 

sident de grosses ; Biair*s Rhetoric ; Ortgory^s ees. 

fi ; Lord Monboddo on the Origin and Fr ogress of Language ; 
Boodfs Book of Nature. — Watson ; Ilend. Buck. 

LANTERN, (lampadbn.) The word occurs, John 18: 
3 ; but appeaics to denote a sort of military lanip^ (See 
Lamp.) The soldiers «ame thus furnished to apprehend 
our Lord, lest he should escape through the dai^ess of 
the night. — WaUon. 

LAODICEA. There were several cities of this name, 
but the Gcriptui'e ^aks cmly of that in Phrygia, U]Mn the 
river Lycus, near Colosse. Its ancient name was Diospo* 
lis r it was afterwards called Ehoas. Lastly, Antiochus, 
the son of Stratonice, rebuilt it, and called it I«aodicea, 
from the name of his wife Laodice. It increased towards 
the time of Augustus Caesar. The fertility of the soil, 
and the good fortune of some of its citizens, raised it to 
greatness. Hiero, who adorned it with many offerings, 
bequeathed to the people more than two thousand talents ; 
and though an inland town, it grew more potent than the 
cities on the coast, and became one of the largest towns 
ip Phrygia. Such was its state when Christianity was 
planted in it, and also at the date of the epistle to the 
Coiossians, A. D. 60, or 61. Whether the church here 
was numerous, we know not j but it seems they boasted 
of their splendid garments, and wealth, and knowl^ge ; 
which agrees with their history, that they were enriched 
by the fleeces of their sheep, and eminent in polite studies. 

Its three theatres, and the immense circus, which was 
capable of containing upwards of thirty thousand specta- 
tewrs, the spacious remains of which (with other ruins bu- 
ried under ruins) are yet to be seen, give proof of the 
greatness of its ancient wealth and population j and indi- 
cate loo strongly, that in that city where Christians were 
rebuked, without exception, for their lukewarmness, there 
were multitudes who w^ere lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God. The amphitheatre was built after the Apo- 
calypse was written, and the warning of the Spirit had 
been given to the church of the Laodiceans to be zealous 
and repent, Kev. 3: 14—22. It became the mother-church 
of sixteen bishoprics. 

There are no sights of grandeur, nor scenes of tempta- 
tion, around it now. Its tragedy may be briefly told. It 
was lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot ; and therefore it 
was loathsome in the sight of God ; and with the city of 
its abode, it has been blotted from the world. Laodicea,’^ 
says Dr. Smith, “ is utterly desolated, and without any in- 
habitant, except wolves, and jackals, and foxe.s. It can 
boast of no human inhabitants, except occasionally when 
wandering Turcomans pitch their tents in its spacious am- 
phitheatre. Colonel Lake observes, ‘‘ There are few ancient 
cities more likely than Laodicea to preserve many curious 
remains of antiquity beneath the surface of the soil. Its 
opulence, and the earthquakes to which it was subject, 
render it probable that valuable works of art were often 
there buried beneath the ruins of the public and private 
edifices.” The finest sculptured fragments are to be seen 
at a considerable deptk, in excavations which have been 
made among the ruins. — Watson ; Calmt. 

LAPWING, (dukiphath,) Levit. 11: 19. Deut. 14; 18. 
The bird intended by the Hebrew name in these places is 
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itli^ ^anj^riA ^wstcad of a parse a$ was usual, a New IVjfr 

interpreters,, ^e uauye c(f ‘in^ having the. leaf turned down to this passage: 

V^ ah«(ihc '%i:ifn», iSsi^ep " Whorera^ers and oduiierere God will judge/^ Theae- 

It toy have its t^me from the oeession of Edward VI. set Latimer at liberty, and he re- 

or cry It malto, wtoh is very remarkable, and toy sumed his preaching, but refused to resume the imtre. 

^Itordu great Abbott j WoAmi On hjary ascending the throne, he was again incarcerated: 

mKBNEB, (Nathaniel, B. B.,) a learned dissenting and, in 1555, was tnroiight to the stake, where he sufiered 
iStoh, ^ born, in 1684, at Haivkhurst, in Sent, of pious with unshaken courage. Eidley was his fellow-martyr, 
phreto; studied at Utrecht and Leyden ; became a minis- Whmi they came to |he stake, he lifted up his eyes and 

. .. . said,«Fi<toedtBeus|?»4.6. Gtodisfmth^^^^ “ 


to in to twenty-fifth year ; and, after having bden chap- 
lain an^'4tttor in^the family of lady .Treby, acquired equal 
reputation, as a ^acher and a writer. Buring the yeaf 
1!J%4, he Was engaged, with several other ministers, in 
preaching a lecture, on Tuesday evenings, at the Old Jew- 
, ftoni whence originally sprung his great work, ^'The 
0;«diMUty ,of the Gospel History.” On the 24th of Au- 
1729, he received an unexpected invitation from the 
Crutdhed Friars, which he accelHed. He main- 
toheil a large correspoUdence, both in Great Britain and 
jpdign parts, particularly in America and Germany. On 
ebcoUiit of his deafness, held 1751 resigned the place of 
morning preacher at Crutched Friars, having been assist- 
ant thet« uear ta^nty-two years. As he lived very retir- 
ed, especially the latter part of his life, he engaged in 
very few public things ; however, as a private mao, he 
was always ready in every good word ana work, affording 
his assistance, according to his ability, to those in distress. 
He died, at his native place, in 1768. The collected edi- 
tion of his works forms eleven volumes, octavo. Of these 
the Chief is, The Credibility of the Gospel History, a pro- 
duction which is deserving of the hipest praise, for its 
learning/ faithfulness, and candor. See Memoirs^ hy Dr. 
Kippis.-^<mes* Chris. Biog. ; Davenport. 

LARNEB, (Sylvestee,) the eloquent minister of New 
Orleans, was tne son of colonel Simon Lamed, of Fittsfielc^ 
Massachusetts. His .mother was a woman of extraordi- 
nary intdlectual power and pious zeal. He was born Au- 
gust 31, 1796, and in his senior year at college his mind 
was first impressed by religious truth. He graduated, at 
Middlebttiy, (Vt.) in 1813, having the English oration. 

His talents were very early developed. His theological 
education was at Andover and Princeton. At this period 
no one equalled him in extemporary debate. After he 
became a preacher, in 1817, and was ordained as an evan- 
gelist, he repaired to New Orleans. On the arrival of Mr. 
Lamed the society was quickly established, and he was 
settled as the minister of the first Presbyterian congrega- 
tion. He fell a victim to the yellow fever, Thursday, Au- 
gust 31, 1820, aged twenty-four. He preached on the pre- 
ceding Sabbath^ from the words, For to me to live is 
Christ and to die is gain and closed his discourse in 
tears. Probably no preacher in the United States occupi- 
ed a more inmortant station, or was more admired for his 
eloq^nce. By his death, a kind of sacrifice to duty, he 
left a deep impression of the courage and value of tme 
piety. — Allen. 

LAS CASAS, (See Casas.) 

LATIMER, (Huoh,) a pious prelate, one of the victims 
of the sanguinaiy Maiy, was the sen of ayeoman, and was 
bom, about 1470, at Thurcaston, in Leicestershire. He 
was educated at Christas colle^, Cambridge. In early 
life he will a zealous papist, but, beto converted at fifty- 
three, he became an equally zealous champion of the Re- 
formation. 

The credit to the Protestant cause, which he gained in 
the pulpit, he maintained by a holy life out of it. Mr. 
Bilney and he gave dally instancei of goodness, which 
malice could not scandalize, nor envy xqitotermet. They 
visited the prisoners, relieved the poor, and fed the hun- 
1^. Cambridge was full of tbelr good Works ; their (to- 
4|nes to the poor, and friendly visits to the rick, were cmi- 
toat topics of discourse. (See BtosvO 

After having encountered, maW ke was made 
biriito of Worcester, in,4535,% l|Stry VIH- The bishop- 
ric^ towever, be reined,. ^ me passing of to act 
to mx articles ijiiidvto puniriied by being imprisemed 
dttring to HaMtocou- 

i!age, while in fetoift to toite “ ^ 

ritocete Hflito 


not suffer us to be tempted above what we are able tp heur- 
He then prepared himself, saying to the bishop oi Lon- 
don, “We shall this day, brother, light such a candle in 
Engleuid, as shall never be put out.” • 

Such was the death of Hugh Latimer, bishop of Wor- 
cester. He had a happy temper, improved by the best 
principles j and such was his cheerftilness, that none of 
the circumstances of life were seen to discompose him : 
such was his Christian fortitude, that not even the severest 
trials could unman him. Indeed, for Latimer, no eulogy 
is w^anting, when it is recollected that he was one of the 
leaders of that noble army of martyrs who introduced the 
Reformation into England. 

“He, more than any other man, promoted the Reforma- 
tion by his preaching. The straight forward honesty of 
his remarks, the liveliness of his illustrations, his homely 
wit, his racy manner, his manly freedom, the playfulness 
of his temper, the simplicity of his heart, the sincerity of 
his understanding, gave life and vigor to his sermons When 
they were delivered, and render them now the most amus- 
ing productions of that age, and to ns, perhaps, the most 
valuable.” See Gilpin's Lives of Reformers ; Middleton's 
Evang. Biogr--Davemort ; Jones' Chris. Biog. 

LATITXJblNARIANSy persons who, disregarding fix- 
ed, determinate, or exclusive views of doctrine or worship, 
maintain that men will be saved, independent of any 
particular persuasion which they entertain. The term 
was given “ to More, Hales, Chillingw'orth, Wilkins, Cud- 
worth, Whitchcot, Grie, Tillotson, and others, mostly Cam- 
bridge men, who endeavored to examine all to pixiclples 
of morality and religion on philosophical prinmples, and 
to maintain them by the reason of things^ They declared 
against superstition on the one Itend, and enthnriasm on 
the other. They were attadted to to constUuton and 
forms of the church ; but modcfrate in J|ieir opporition to 
those who dissented from it. Thev weift mohtfy Armlni- 
ans of the Butch school, but admitted of a oonriderable 
latitude of sentiment, both in phiiotoky and theology, on 
which aceoto they were d^otninated LeOibudmrims. 
In conjunction with other ckrgymen tot period, toy 
introduced a very inrifeaent mode into the 
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his coliogc in 1611 ; and, after having held various livings, 
was at length patronised by James I., who had long looked 
upon him with coldness. His first preferment fnmi the 
sovereign was the deanery of Gloucester, which he obtain' 
cd in 1616, In 1620 he was iioruinated lo the see of St, 
David’s, whence he was .successively translated, in 1626, 
1628, and 1633, to Bath and Wells, London, and Canter- 
bury. From the moment of his attaining power he acted 
the part of a furious persecutor of those who differed from 
him on religious points, and an enemy to public liberty. 
His ingratitude, too, was equal to his violence. The 
meeting of the Jong parliament was the signal of his down- 
fal. He was impeached, and confined during three years 
in llie Tower. On his being brought to trial he defended 
hiiuseJf with great courage and acuteness. A bill of 
allauider was at length pa.ssed against him by the com- 
mons, and he wa.s executed, January 10, 1644-5. Laud 
was intolerant, tyrannical, and superstitious ; but it would 
be unjUvSt to conceal that he was a patron of learning. 
J'lie most interesting of his works is his Diary . — JJaveth 
port ; Clissuhl ; JEnq/. Amtr. 

LADGHTER, is an indication either of delight and as- 
surance; or of mirth and mockery. Sarah in her trans- 
port of joy called her son Isaac ; that is, laughter, Gen. 
21.6. “At destruction and famine thou shall laugh;” 

1 e. thou shall not fear it, tliou shall be perfectly secure 
against tho.se evils. God laughs at the wicked ; he de- 
spises their vam efforts. Ishmael laughed at Lsaac ; he 
insulted him, he vexed him. See Gal. 4: 20. Laughter 
in general implies rejoicing. There is a time to laugh, 
and a time to weej) that is, a time to rejoice, and a lime 
to be a filleted, Ectl. 3: 4. “ Blessed are ye who weep now, 
for ye shall laugh,” Luke 6. 21, 2.1. It is frequently u.scd 
for excessive and irreligious mirth. T .said of laughter, 
It is mad,” Feel. 2. 2. “Your laughter shall be turned 
into mourning your worldly joy shall terminate in .sor- 
row and remorse, Jame.s 4: 0. Abraham’s laughter, when 
(tihI promised him a son, was an exprcs.siou of admiration 
and gratitude, not of doubt : the Bcripiure uhich relatc.s 
it iloes not disapprove of it, a.s it does of Sarah’s, Gen. 
17 17. --Calmet. 

LAURA ; in church history, a name given to a collec- 
tion of little cells at some distance from each other, in 
wlu( li the hermit.s of ancient tunes lived together in a wil- 
(briK'ss. These hermits did not live in community, but 
cacli iiumk provided for Jiim.se]f in his distinct cell. The 
ino^'t celcbraied lauras mentioned in occle.siastical history 
Mc'ic m Pale.sunc ; as the laura (>f St. Euthynuis, St. Sa- 
ba, the laura of tlie lowers, Ac .— Buck 

LAUREATE, as a pa.ssive verb, to be crowned with 
the j»n/e, as a successful theological candidate, in ancient 
tunes, at the Scoti h universities. — Thml Buck. 

LAITRENTJUS, (commonly called St. Laurence,) a 
('liiistian martyr of the third century, was one of the dea- 
cons ol’ the church at Rome. Being seized and commond- 
ec! lo jiroducii the church treasures, he collected together 
the iu'lplcss poor Chri.stians, who were supported by their 
briMhrcn, and said, “ These are the true treasures of the 
chuuh’’’ The governor of the city, exasperated by dis- 
njipointment, and by what he took to be an intended in- 
sult, ordered him to immediate tortures and death ; which 
(ihough actually roasted on a gridiroi^ Laurentius en- 
<iurcd with a fortitude inconceivable. He died August 2, 
A. D. 258.- For, 32. ® ' 

LAVATER, (John Caspah,) the philosopher and divine, 



a native of Ztddbh^ in Swilaeriand, was in 1741 j be^ 


came pastor to the Orphan’s church, in his birthplace, 
and afterwards to that of »St. Peter ; and received a wound 
from a French soldier in 1709, of which he died m J80L 
He was the author of Swiss Lays ; Spiritual Canticles ; 
The Journal of a Secret Obiserver ; and other productions ; 
but the w'ork which has made him universally known is 
his Fragments on Physiognomy. The.se Fragments have 
been translated in scverallanguagcs ; but their popularity 
has been long on the wane. Dr. »Spurzheira, however, has 
followed his steps in this department with belter Success. 
I.<avater -was an enthusiastic, but eminently worthy and 
benevolent man. His Christian piety was of the highest 
order. — Davenport ; Enry. Amer. 

LAVER, (Brazen.) Moses directed (Exod. 30; 
38.) to make, among other articles of furniture for the 
services of the tabernacle, a laver of brass, Exod. 38. 8. 
(Sec GjiAss.) This is not particularly de.scribed as to 
form ; but the lavers made for the temple v’ere borne by 
four cherubim, standing ujxni biises or pedestals mounted 
on brazen wheels, and having handles belonging to them, 
by means of w^hich they might be drawn, and conveyed 
from one place to another, as they should be wanted. 
The.se lavers W'erc double, that is to say, comjwsed of a 
basin, which received the water that fell from another 
square vc.ssel above it, from which they drew water v iih 
cocks. The whole work was of brass ; the square vc.ssel 
was adorned with the heads of a lion, an ox, and a che- 
rub ; that is to say. of extraordinary hieroglyphic crea- 
tures. Each of the lavers contained forty baths, or four 
bu.‘'hel.s, forty-one pints, and forty cubic inche.s of Paris 
measure. There were ten made in this form, and of this 
capacity; five of them were placed to tlie rigid, and five 
to the left of the ternjile, between the altar of burnt-ofier' 
ings and the steps which led to the porch of the temple. 
— Cahwt, 

LAW ; a rule of action : a precept or command, com- 
ing from a superior authority, which an inferior is bound 
to obey. The manner in w’hich God governs rational crea- 
tures IS by a law, as the rule of their obedience to him, 
aud this is what ive call God’s moral government of the 
WHirUl 

The term, however, is used in Scripture wdth considera- 
ble latitude of meaning ; and to ascertain its precise im- 
port in any particular place, it is necessary to icgard the 
scope and connexion of the passage in which it occurs, 
Thu.s, for instance, .somclime.s it deuotc.s the w^'hole reveal- 
ed will of (jod as cornmunicaied to u.s in his w'ord. In 
this sense it is generally used in the book of Psalms, ]■ 2. 
19: 7. 119. Tsa. 8: 20. 42:21. Sometimes it istaken for 
the Mosaic in.stitution as distiriguislied from the gospel, 
John 1: 17. Matt. IL J.3, 12* 5. Acts 21: 8, Hence we 
froquenlly read of the law of Moses as expressive of the 
w'holc religion of the Jews, Hcb. 9: J 9. 10; 28. Some- 
times, in a. more restricted sense, for the ritual at ceremo- 
nial observances of the Jewish religion. Tn this sense 
the apostle speaks of “ the law of (.ommaiulments contain- 
ed in ordinanceis,” (Eph. 2: 1.5. Ileb. 10- 1.) and which, 
being only “ a shadow of good things to come,” Christ 
Jesus abolished by his death, and so in efiect destroyed 
the ancient distinction bel\veen Jew and GciiUle, CSaL 
3: 17. 

Very frequently it is used to .signify the decalogue, or 
ten precepts which were delivered to the Israelites from 
mount Sinai. It is in this acceptation of the term that the 
Lord Jesus declares he came not to destroy the law, but 
to fulfil it;” (Matt. 5: 17.) and he explains its import as 
requiring perfect love to God and man, Luke 10: 27. It 
is in reference to thi.s view that St. Paul affirms, “ By the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh living be justified ; for by 
the law is the knowledge of sin,” Rom. 3: 2f.). The lutt' 
guage of this law is, The .soul that sinneth it shall die,” 
and “ Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
that are written,” or required, ** in the book of the law, to 
do them,’* Gal 3: 10. To deliver believers from this pe- 
nalty, Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being himself made a curse for us,” Gal 3: 13, The 
law, in this sen.se, was not given that men should obtain 
righteousness or justification by it, but lo convince thetnol 
sin, to show them their need <xf a Savior, to shut them up^ 
as it were, foam all hopes of salvation from that source, mid 
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lo recommend the gospel of divine grace to their accept- 
ance', Gal. 3: lU — 2b, 

Again, this term denotes the rule of good and evil, 
or of right and urong, revealed by the Creator and in- 
scribed on man’s eonscienec, even ni bis creation, and con- 
sequently binding upon bun by diviijt! authority; and in 
Ibis re.spect it is in substance tlu‘ .>aine with the decalogue. 
That such a law was connate with, and, as it were, im- 
planted in, man, appears from iis traces, which, bke the 
mins of some noble binlding, are still extant in ever}'' 
man. It IS from those common notion^, handed down by 
tradition, though often imiicri'ect and perverted, that the 
heathens themselves distinguished right from wrong, by 
which they were a law unto themselves, showing thci 
work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
bearing witne.«!S,’' (Rom. 2: J2 — 15.) although they had no 
express revelation. 

The term law i.s, however, eminently given to tiic moral 
hnv, os given by Moses ; on the principles and spirit of 
which, a few general remarks may be olfered. The right 
consideration of this divine iusiinite, sny.s Dr. Graves, will 
sill round it with a glory of truth and holiness, not only 
worthy of its claims, but which has continued to be the 
bghl of the world on theological and moral subjects, and 
often on great political pniieiplcs, lo this day. 

i. llimirtifton of thv Moral haw an giv/n lo fhf JWrs. — It 
is an obvious, but it is not therefore a less important re- 
mark, that to the Jewish religion we owe that admirable 
summary of moral duty, contained in the ten conimaiid- 
menis. All fair reusoners will admit that each of these 
must be understood to condemn, not merely the extreme 
crime which it expressly prohibit.s, but every interior of- 
leiKic of the same kind, and every ino<lc of conduct lead- 
ing to sueh transgression ; and, on the cgturary, to enjoin 
()p"po.s)te eouduct, and Uie cultivation of 0])poMte disposi- 
tions. Thus, the command, ‘‘Thou .shalt not ki’l,'’ con- 
demns not merely the single crime of deliberate murder, 
bin ever}' kind oi' violence, and every indulgence of ])as- 
sion and resentment, which tends cither to excite such 
violence, or to produce that malignant disposition of mind, 
in whic h th(* guilt of murder princi]>ally consists : and 
similarly of the rc.st In this cxleri'-ive interprelaliori of 
the commandments, we are warranted, not merely by the 
deductions of reason, but by the letter of the law U.self, 
For ihe addition of the last, “ Thou shah not covet, proves 
clearly that in all, the dispositions of the lieart, a.s much a.s 
the immediate outward act, i.s the object of the divine Le- 
gislator; and tbn.s it forms a comment on the meaning, 
as well as a guard for the ob.scrvaiice, of all the preceding 
commands. Interpreted in ihi.s natural and rational hiti- 
Uule, how comprehensive and important is thi.s suinmary 
of moral duty ! It inculcates the adoration of the one 
true God, who ‘‘ made heaven and earth, the .sea, and all 
that in them is,” who must, therefore, be infimiem power, 
and wisdom, and goodne.ss ; the ob]cci of exclusive ado- 
ration ; of gratitude for every blessing we enjoy ; of fear, 
for he IS a jealous God ; of hope, for he is merciful It 
prohibits every spccie.s of idolatry ; whether by associating 
false god.s with the true, or worshipping the true by .sym. 
bols and images. Commanding not to take the name of 
God in vain, it enjoins the observance of fill outward re- 
spect for the divine authority, as well as the cultivation of 
inward sentiments and feelings suited to this outward ix- 
verence , and it e.stahlisbe,s the obligation of oaths, and, 
by consequence, of all compacts and delihcrnte promises ; 
a principle, without which the administration of laws 
would Im? impracticable, and the bonds of society mu.st be 
dissolved. By commanding to keep holy the Sabbath, as 
the memorial of the creation, it establishes the necessity 
of puhlic wor.ship, and of a stated and outward profession 
of the truths of religion, as well as of the culilvalion of 
suitable feelings ; and it enforces this by a motive which 
is equally applicable to all mankind, and which should 
have taught the Jew that lie ought to consider all nations 
as equally creatures of that Jehovah whom he himself 
adored ; equally subject to his government, and, if sin- 
cerely obedient, entitled to all the privileges his favor could 
bestow. It is also remarkable, that this commandment, 
r^uiring that the re.st of the Sabbatli should include the 
mn-servant, and the maid-servant, and the stranger that 


WU.S within their gatc.s, nay, even ihcir calllr, jirovc'd that 
the Creator of the universe extended his altcntion tn all 
his ercruure.s ; that ibe humblest ol mimkiud were the ub 
jccls of his paternal love ; that no aceidentiil dilferenccs, 
which so often crciilc alienation jinioiigsl ilifhavni iirihoiis, 
ivould alienate any from the divine icgard , and that even 
the brute creation shared the benevokMvec of their Crvuua , 
and ought to be treated by men with gciiilcnos and lui- 
inanity. 

When we proceed lo tlic second Inble, compicln'ndnm 
more expressly oiir social duties, vve find all the mo.st iia- 
porlant principles on which they depend clearly erdofie l. 
The commandment wbk*h enjoins. “Honor iliy lathei and 
mother,” s'anctions the principles, not merely oi filial oho* 
dience, bin of all those duties which arise from our df)!^*.^* 
tic rolfilinus; and, while it recpiires not so niueli niiv oni 
.specific act, as the general disposition wducli should le- 
gulale our whole course of conduct iii this instance, it 
irujiiesses the important convietmn, lhal the eniiie law 
proceeds from a Legislator aide to search and lodge 
the heart of man The .suhscquinl commands coineule 
with the cleat dictalesi of reason, and prohibit eumes 
•winch human law's in general have prohibiicd as plamlv 
destrnetive of social happiness. But it xvas ol inliiiile ini* 
poi lance to rest the prohibitions. “ Thou shall md kill,' 

“ Thou shalt not commit adultery,” “ Thou shall nut steal, ’ 
“1’hoa shall not bear false witness," not meicl} on Ihr 
deductions of reason, but also on the weight of a divine 
authority. How often have false ideas of public good in 
some places, depraved passions m others, and the tUdu 
sions of idolatry in still more, established a law ot nqiui.i- 
tion contrary to the dictates of reason, and the leal mic 
re.sts of society. In one country we see thidi allow ed, ;i 
perpetrated with addre.ss;^ in others, pirar-\ and rapnu’ 
nonored. if condinded with intrepidity, ^ionu’tiines v. e |i»'t 
ccivc adultery permitted, the nuet unnatural cniiies (.oiii- 
mitted wdthout remorse or shame ; na \ . ovei y spot ir^ oi un- 
purity enp/med and eonsecrated a«n part of divuie w ui ship 
In others, wc find revenge honoied as spirit, and {h’aih in- 
flicted at its impulse, wath ferocious trim ph. Ati.im, \\(‘ 
see eveiv feeling of nature outiagcd, and jiarcuis cxpo'^iuL' 
their helpless children to perish for defornniv ot tu)d\ 
W'eakii OSS of mind, or, w^hat is stilJ more dreadlul. tiom 
merccnarv or political view.s ; and tins inhuman praetn e 
familiarr/ed by custom, atul authorized by law. Aiu', to 
close the horrid catalogue^ we see fal'-e religions Ic.iding 
ihcir deluded xmtaries to heap the altars of ilieir idol^ w iih 
human victims , the master butehers his slave, iheco).- 
queror his captive ; nay, dreadful torelalej the parent sneii- 
fiecs his children, and, while tliey shriek amidst the tortures 
of the flames, or in the ngoniev of death, he diowns th ir 
cries by the clangor of cymbals and the yells of fanaunsm. 
Yet these abominations, separate or luiiibincd, imve dis- 
graced ages and nations which we are neensiomed to ad- 
mire and celebrate as civilized and eulighu-ned, — Ikibvlon 
and Egypt, rhmnicia and Oarihage, Grece<* and Uouu-. 
Many of riiese eririies legislators have enjoined, or plulo- 
sophers defended. What, indeed, eoulil be hoped liom 
legislators and philo.sophers, when w'c reeolloet the neiuu 
tioiis of Lyeurgus, especially as to purity of manners, and 
the regulations oi Plato on the same .•‘Ubject, in h.-. 
motlel of a perfee.t republic ; wlien we consider the sensu- 
ality of the Epieureans, and immodesty of the Cynu-s ; 
when xve find suicide applauded by tbc Stoics, and tic* 
murderous combats of gladiators defended by Cicero, nud 
exhibited by Trajan? Such variation and iriconsiancy ni 
the rule and practice of moral duty, as established by' the 
feeble or fluctuating authority of human opinion, dcm<»u- 
strates the utility of a clear diviue interposition, to impress 
these important prohibitions ; and it is difliculi tor any 
sagacity to calculate how far such an interposition wes 
necessary, and what effect it may have produced by iudu- 
encmg human opinions and regulating human eonduci. 
when we recollect that the Mosaic code was jirobnbh' itie 
first written law evet delivered to any nation ; ami that e 
mnst have been generally known in those Eastmi « onu 
tries, frdtn which the most ancient and celebrated legisla- 
tors and sages derived the models of their laws and i he 
princijdes of their philosophy. 

But the iewish religion promoted the interest'' of nioial 
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virinc, not merely by the positive injunctions of the deca- 
logue ; it also iiicuicated clearly and autbontatively the 
two great principles on which all piety and virtue depend, 
and which our blessed Lord recognised as the comraand- 
ments on which hang the law and the prophets,— the 
principles of love to God and love to our neighlyir. The 
love of Gml is everywhere enjoined in the Mosaic law, as 
the ruling disposition of ihn lieart, from which all obedi- 
ence should spring, and in which it ought to terminate, 
Gent, b: 4, 5. 10. 12. Lev. U): IH, 34. 

Thus, on a review of the topics we have discussed, it 
njjpears that the Jewish law promulgated the great princi- 
ples of moral duty in the deealogne, with a solemnity suit- 
<‘d to their high pre'eminencc; thai it enjoined love to 
God with the most unceasing soliciiiule, and love to our 
neighbor, as extensively and forcibly, ns the peculiar cle- 
Mgn of the Jewish e< onoiny, and the peculiar character 
of the Jewish people, would permit; that it impressed the 
deep<'.st con VK non of God's requiring, not mere external 
observances, but hearldclt }>iety, well regulated desires, 
Old active benevolence, that it taught .sacrifice could not 
oliiiiiii pardon without rejienlance, or repentance without 
icformation and restitution ; that it described circumcision 
itself, and, by consequence, every other legal rife, as de- 
"ogried to typify and mculeatc internal holiness, wdiich 
iilone coiikl render men acceptable to God ; that it repre- 
sented llie love of God ns designed to act as a practical 
principle, stimulating to the constant and sincere cultiva- 
tion of purity, mercy, ami truth ; and that it cnforceil all 
these principles and precepts by .sanctions the most likely 
to operate powerfully on minds unaccustomed to abstract 
s})eeulations and remote views, even by temporal as well 
as eternal rewards and punishments ; the assurance of 
w Inch was confirmed from the immediate experience of 
.Similar lewards and punishments, dispensed to their ene- 
mies and to them, selves by that supernatural Power which 
had delivered the Hebrew nation out of Egypt, conducted 
them tlirougli the wildenn'ss, planted them in the land of 
Canaan, regul.aied their government, distributed their fios- 
sessions, and to which alone they could lov'k to obtain new 
blessings, or seeure those already enjoyed. From all this 
n e derive another presumptive argument for he divirr au- 
tlionly of the Mo.saic code ; and it may be conknuk.l, that 
a moral system thus perfect, promulgated at .so early ape- 
nod, to siudi a people, and enforced by such sanctions as 
no human power could undertake to execute, strongly be- 
speaks a divine original. 

2. of the Moral Law as to Christians . — 

It is iinporliint to remark, ho\yever, that, although the mo- 
ral laws (jf the Mosaic dispens^atiori pass into the Christian 
(mkIc, they stand there in other and IiightT circum.slances ; 
so that the New Testament is a more perfect dispensation 
of the knowledgr of the moral will of God than the Old. 
Tn particular, (l.l They are more expressly extended to 
the heart, as by oiir Lord, in his .sermon on the mount ; 
who teaehes us that the thought and inward jmrpt^se of 
any ollenee, is a violation of the law prohibiting its exler- 
n.ii and visible commission. (2.) The principles on which 
tlicy arc IbundMl are earned out in the New Te.stament 
into a gieater lanety of duties, which by embraemg 
mole peifecily the social and civil relations of life, are of 
n more universal character. (3.) There is a much more 
enUiiged iniuncuon of positive and particular virtues, es- 
pecially those which constitute the Christian temper. 

( 1 ) By all overt acts being inseparably connected writh 
iorresponduig principles m the heart, in order to constitute 
acceptable obeibencc, which principles suppose the rege- 
neration of the soul by the Holy Ghost. This moral reno- 
vation is, theretorc, held om as necessary to our salvation, 
and promised as a part of the grace of our redemption by 
Christ. (5.) By being connected with promises of divine 
assistance, which is peculiar to a law connected with 
evangelical provisions, (fi ) By their having a living 
illustration m the perfect and practical example of Christ. 
(7.) the higher sanctions derived from the dearer 
revelation of a future state, and the more explicit promises 
of eternal life, and threatenings of eternal punishment. 
It follows from this, that we have in the gospej the most 
complete and perfect revelation of moral \v * ever given 
to men j and a more exact manifestation of the bright- 
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ness, perfection, and glory of that law, under which an- 
gels and our progenitors in paradise were placed, and 
w’hich it IS at once the delight and the interest of the most 
perfect and happy beings to obey. 

3. Law, remedial^ a fancied law, which some believe in, 
who hold that God, in mercy to mankind, has abolished 
that rigorous constituiion or law that they were under 
originally, and instead of it has introduced a more mild 
constitution, and put us under a new law, which requires 
no more than imperfect sincere obedience, in compliance 
WMth our poor, infirm, impotent circumstances since the 
fall. I call this a fancied law, because it exists nowhere 
except in the imagination of those who hold it. (Sec 
Neonomians; and Justification.) 

3. Law of honor is a system of rules constructed by 
people of fashion, and calculated to facilitate their inter- 
course with one another, and for no other purpose. 
Consequently nothing is adverted to by the law of 
honor but what tends to incommode this inlereonrse. 
Hence this law only prescribes and regulates the duties 
betwixt equals, omitting sueh as relate to the Supreme 
Being, as well as those which we owe to our inferiors ; 
and, m most instances, is favorable to the licentious in- 
dulgence of the natural passions. Thus it allows of ibr- 
nicalion, adultery, drunkenness, prodigality, duelling, and 
of revenge in the extreme, and lays no strcs.s upon the 
Virtues opposite to these. 

5. Laws of nations are those rules which by a tacit con- 
.seiit are agreed upon among all communities, at least 
among iho.se who are reckoned the polite and humanized 
pari of mankind. Graves on the Pentateurh ; XVitlmspoon^s 
Moral Philosophy ; Gill's Body of J)iv.,vo\. \ ]i 454, 8vo. 
vol. lii. 425, ditto; PaJefs Mor. Phil.., vol. i. p 2 ; Cvm* 
herland's Law of Nature ; Grovers Mor. Phil.,, vol ii. p i 17; 
Booties Death of hei^al Hope , XVorks of Pres. Edwards ; 
Taylor, In^ltsh, and Bvrdi/s Ptens on the Moral Law ; 
Watts^ Works, vol. i. ser 49, Rvo. edition, and vol ii. p. 
4 43, Arc. ; Scoff's E.'^says , Fuller's Worh ; Dwighds Theo- 
logy ; Bfidgis' Christian Ministry ; Tyng's Lertuies on the 
Law and Gospel . — Watson ; Hind Burk. 

LAW, (William,) a non-piring divine, was born, in 
1()80, at King’s Clifle, m Northamptonshire ; was educated 
at Emanuel college, Cambridge ; and died in 1761. Law 
was a man of piety, acuteness and talent ; but a firm be- 
liever in the absurdities of Behinen. Of Ins works the 
most jxipulai are, The Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life ; and a Practical Treatise on Christian Perfection. — 
Jones^ Chris Bwg. ; Davuiport. 

LAW, (Edmund, D.D ,) a learned prelate, v’as born, m 
1703, near Cartmel, in Lancashire; was educated at St. 
John’s college, Cambridge ; and after having held some less- 
er preferments, among which were the living of Greystock, 
the archdeaconry ol Carlisle, and the mastership of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, lie was laised, in ]7()9, to the bishop- 
ric of Carlisle. He died m 1787. He wrote Considera- 
tions on the Theory f)f P».eligion ; Inquiry into the Ideas 
of Space, Time, drx. ; and various tracts ; and published 
an edition of Locke’s works. — Davenport 

LAWYERS. These functionaries, so often mentioned 
in the New' Testament, were men wTio devoted themselves 
to the study^ and explanation of the law; particularly of 
the traditionary or oral law. They belonged to the sect 
of the Pharisees, and fell under the reproof of our Savior 
for having taken from the people the key of knowledge. 
They w^ere as the blind leading the blind. — Cdmet. 

LAY-BROTHERS ; among the Romanists, illiterate 
persons, wdio devote themselves at some convent to the 
service of the reli^ous. They wear a different habit from 
that of the religious, but never enter into the choir, nor 
are present at the chapters ; nor do they make any 
other vow than that of constancy and obedience. — Rend. 
Stick. 

LAYMAN ; one who follows a secular employment, 
and is not in orders; opposed to a clergyman. The dis- 
tinction is purely ecclesiastical ; and being founded on 
misinterpretation and misapplication of the word of God, 
IS most preposterously adopted by some dissenters, whose 
professed principles are totally at variance with the un- 
scriptural idea which it is calculated to foster. (S§a 
Clerot,)— JJ ewd. Buck, 
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LAZARUS ; brother to Martha and Mary. He dwelt 
6t Bethany with his sisters, near Jerusalem ; and the Lord 
Jesus did him the honor sometimes of lodging? at his 
house when he visited the city See the account of his 
resurrection related at large in John 11: 5, Ac — Watson, 

LEAD, IS a very heavy metal, sufficiently well known. 
The mode of purifying it from the dross which is mixed 
with It, by subjecting it to a fuTce flame, and melting off 
its scona or dross, furnishes several allusions in Scripture 
to God’s punishing, or purifying his people. The prophet 
Ezekiel (22: 18, 20.) compares the Jews to lead, because 
of their guilt, and dross, from winch they must be purged 
as by fire. Mention is made of a talent of lead in Zech. 
5: 7, 8, which probably was of a figure and size as well 
known as any of our weights in ordinary use ; so that 
though W'eights are u.sually called in Hebrew stones, yet, 
perhaps, th(*y had some of metal only ; as this talent of 
lead, for instance. 

Lead was one of the substances used for writing upon 
by the ancients. (See [hioK ) — Cal met 

LEADJ^YANS ; the followers of Jean Leadly, an Eng- 
lish lady, vvh<», about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, jiretended to visions, and insisted that if all who 
bear the Christian name, legardlcss of external doctrnu's 
and discipline, would commit their souls to the care of the 
internal guide, the church would sp»’e(lily b(*coine a glo- 
rious scene of charily, concord, and happiness Herdi.sci- 
ples she formed into a body, to winch she gave the name 
of the Fhifiuklphidn Sncicti/. She predicted a period when 
all intellectual beings should be finally restored to perfec- 
tion and hapjaness She had two principal associates, 
Bromely and Pordage, the former of whom had nothing to 
recommend Inm but his mystical piety ; and the latter 
siirpu.ssed Jacob Behirien himself in obscurity and non- 
sense ; and could only excite in hi« hearers a stupid awe, 
by the sonorous jitigle of lus words — I lend. Burk 

LEAGUE, (S.\i.vLrAi,Di<' ;) a solemn albanec first form- 
ed at Smaleald, in 1530, and afterwards at Frankfort, by 
the elector of Saxony, and those princes who were con- 
lederate with him, witli a view to <U*fend, with the utmost 
vigor, their religion and UbcM'tios against the dangers and 
encroiiehmeiils with which tlu'V were menaced by the 
edict winch had just been frarncil at the <!iet of Augsburg 
Into this confedcraev they invited the kings of England, 
France, and Deiimaik, with several other states and le- 
publies, and left no means unemployed lh.it might tend 
to corroborate and cement it. Moshnins Church IJtsf , 
IV. p 08 Buck 

LEAGUE AND COVENANT, (Solemn) (See Co- 
ves \nt 1 

LEAN. Men kau tt» their own understanding, when, 
without serious cousuUmg of God, they trust to their own 
wisdom and prudene<* to direct their management, Frov. 
3: 5 Samis lean upon Christ when, trusting in his word, 
they rlenv'^e to his person, depend on his righteousne.ss and 
strength, and delight tlieinselves in his love, Sol. Song 8: 
5. Hypocrites leau on th< Lord v'hen they profcs.s a strong 
attachment to his truth, ordmunees and ways; and expect 
that he will sliovv llicm siiigul.ir favors and deliverances, 
Mie 3. 1 1 — Brown. 

LEARN. (1) To get the knowledge of things by 
heal mg or observing. 1 Ciir. 14 31. ?.s 119 71. (2.) To 
imitate; to follow as a pattern, J*s. lOO. 35. Matt 11 29. 
(3 ) To lake heed, I Tim. 1* 20. (4 ) To know the .scnli- 

mentvS of others, Gal. 3. 2. Ciirist /earned ohedic/ire by the 
things which lie suflered ; by his suflermgs ho cxp»*ninen- 
tally felt what it was to obey the divine law ; and he im- 
proved thorn all to excite his holy manhood to fulfil the 
obedience required of him, Heb 5. 8. Some arc ever 
learning and yet never come to the Jowmledge of the truth ; 
have long the means of instruction, and profess to use 
them, and yet never have any .solid knowledge of divine 
things, 2 Tim. 3: l.-^Brmm. 

LEARNING ; skill in any science, or that improve- 
ment of the mmd which we gain by study, instruction, 
observation, Ac. An attentive examination of ecclesias- 
tical history will lead us to see how greatly learning is 
indebted to Christianity, and that Christianity, in its turn, 
has been much served by learning. “All the useful 
learning,” says Dr. Jortin, “ which is now to be found in 


the wot Id, is in a gieat mcasutc owing to the go.speb 
The Christians, who had u greut veneration lor the Old 
Testament, have contributed more than ibe .lews them- 
selves to secure and explain those LH)oks Tlu* Clinsnans, 
in ancient times, collected und prcbcrved tlic Gieck ver- 
sions of the Scriptures, parlicul:irly the Septuagmt, and 
translated the originals into Latin. To Christmas wme 
due the old Hcxapla j and in lalcr Uinos Cbiislians have 
publi.shed the Folyglois and the Sumunlan Fentatcuch It 
was the study of the Holy Saipture.s which excited Chiis- 
tians from early limes to study chronology, sacred und 
.secular; and heie much know'Jedge of history, and some 
skill m astronomy, uere needful. The New Te-stament, 
being written in Greek, caused Christians to apjily them- 
selves also to the .study of that language. As the Chris- 
tians were opposed by the pagans and the Jews, they 
were excited to the study ot pagan and Jewish Ineratiire, 
in order to expose the, aiisuidilies ol the Jewish traditions, 
the weakness of paganism, and the imperlcctions and in- 
sufficiency of piiilosophy 'fhe fiisi faihei.s, till tiie third 
century, ucre gcmeiully Greek wi iters. In the third een- 
lury the Latin language was iniu.h upon the d^'clme, but 
the Christians piesi'rveil U from sinking into absolute 
barbari.sm Monkery, irulecil, piodiiced many sad ellecls ; 
bill Providence here als(j brought good out of evil ; for 
the monks were einjiloyetl m the transcribing of book.s, 
and many valuable aiilhors would have pmished il it had 
not been foi the nionastenes. In ih*’ ninih centiiiy, tJie 
Saracens weic* vei) studious, and lamtribulod much to the 
resioralion of letters J3ut wbatevi'r was good in the 
Mohammedan religion, it is in m> small measure indebted 
to Christifinily for it, since MoliaTninedaniMii is made up 
lor the most part of Judaism and Christianity. Jf (‘hns- 
tianily had been suppiessed at Us first appearance, U is 
extremely probaldc that the Latin and (iret'k longues 
would have be:en lost in the revolutions of ernjares, and 
the irruptions of barbarians in tlie East and iii the \V{'st ; 
for the old inhabitanls would have had ikj <*on.si leniiou.s 
and religions motives to keep »]) thf’U- language , und 
then, together with the Latin and Greek longues, the 
knowledge of ant Kjuitics and the nueieiit wiiter.s would 
have been destroyed To whom, then, are we indebted 
toi the knowledge ol aiUiquily, lot every thing liiat i.s 
called philosophy, or the Uttra humnmoies ^ — to CiuisiKins, 
To whom, for gramrnais and iln'lionarus o( the learned 
languages? — to Christians. To whom lor chronology, 
and the ei)iiimiKili(m of liistory through many centuries ? 
— to Christians. Tf» whom for rational systems of mora- 
lity, and improvements in natuial philosojihy, and fur the 
ntiplieation of these discoverie.s to religious j>urpo.ses ?_ 
to Christ lau.s J'o wdiom for metajiliysiral researchca 
earned us far as the subji'ct wull p.Tinit? — to Christians. 
To whom for the moral rules to be observed by nations 
in war and peace? — to Christians. 'J’o whom for iuri.s- 
prudeneo, and for political knowledge, and for settling the 
righl.s of subjects, both civil and religious, upon a proper 
foundation ? - to Christians. To whom foi the Reforma- 
tion ?— to Chrisluins. 

“As religion hath been the chief preserver of erudition, 
so erudition liath not been ungrateful to her patroness, 
but hath runtributed largely to the support ot religion 
The useful expositions of the Scriptures, the sober and 
.sensibh' defences of levelation, the faithful representa- 
tion.s of pure and undefiled Christianity ; these have been 
the works of learned, judicious, and industrious men.” 
Nothing, however, is more eonimoii than to hear the ig- 
norant decry all human learning as entirely useless in 
religion ; and what is still more remarkable, even some, 
who call thein.selves preachers, entertain the same senti- 
ments, But to such we can only say what a judicious 
preacher observed upon a public occasion, that if all men 
had been as unlearned as themselves, they never would 
have had a text on which to have displayed their igno- 
rance. I)r. Joriink Sermons, vol. viv. charge 1 ; Mis.<! U. 
Moreh Hints to a Young Princess, vol i. p. 04 ; Cook's 
Miss. Ser. mi Matt. 6: 3 ; Dr. Slmnctfs Ser. on Arts 20: 
21, 25 ; Buchmiusterk Oratimi. — He 7 id Buck'. 

LEAST. The wilful breaker of the least of God’s com- 
mandments shall be called m the kingdom of heaven j 
i. e. shall be of little use or esteem lu the visible church, 
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atul, without rcjieiitance, shall never be admitted into the 
kingdom of glory, Matt. 6: 19.~- 

LEAVE. God may his people so as to withdraw 
his sensible presence and comfort for a time ; but never 
/eaves /hem, nor forsakes them, so as to break his covenant 
relation to them, as their God, Savior, and Portion ; or, as 
to withhold what continued supphe.s of gracious influence 
are necessary to maintain the exi.stcnce of their new na- 
ture, Ps. 141: 8. Hcb 13: /). Dying parents have their 
fatherless children with God, when by the eflectual, fervent 
prayer of faith, they commit them to his care, and trust 
in his promise that he will preserve, direct, and provide 
for them, .fer 49; 11. — Brown. 

LEAVEN ; well known for its gradually tran.sforming 
pow'er, Matt 13 33. Ki. 11. 1 Cor. 5: 6. It was forbid- 
den to the Hebrews, during the seven day.s of the passo- 
ver, in memory of what their ancestors did, when they 
went out of Egypt ; they being then obliged to carry un- 
leavened meal with them, and to make bread in haste ; 
the Egyptians pressing them lobe gone, Exod, 12: l/i, 19. 
Lev 2 U. They were hence very careful in cleansing 
their houses from it before this feast began. 

God forbade cither leaven or honey to be otfered to him 
in Ins temple; that is, in cakes, or in any b?iked meats. 

♦ But on other occasions they might ofler leavened bread or 
honey See Num. 15: 20, 2L where God requires them 
to give the first fruits of the bread, which was kneaded in 
nil the cities of Israel, to tlie priests and Levites. Paul 
( I Cor. 5.7, 8.) exj)resv\s his desire, that Christians should 
ceh-hi ate their passover with unleavened bread; which 
figuratively signifies sincerity and truth. — Culmet. 

LEBANON, or Libantts ; signifying white , from its 
snows, the most elevated mountain or inonntain-chain 
in Svnn, celebniled m all ages for its cedars, which, as 
IS well laiown, furnished the wood lor Solomon’s temple 
This rnmiiilJiiri is ihe centre, or nucleus, of all the inoiin- 
luiii-ridges winch, foun the north, the south, and the east, 
corivergi' towards tins point ; but it overtops them all 
’Phis eorifigurutiori of the mountains, and the su|KTiority 
of Lebanon, are particularly striking to the traveller ap- 
proaching both from Ihe Mediterraiiejin on the west, and 
the Desert oti the east. Dr E L Clarke, in the month 
ol .Tilly, saw some of the eastern summits of Lebanon, 
or Aiiti-Libanus, near Damascus, covered with snow, not 
Iviug in patches, as is common in the summer season 
wiili mount.iHis which border on the line of perpetual 
r aigtilntion, but do not quite reach it, bin with that per- 
ns tly wlute, smooth, and velvet-like appearance whichsnow 
only exhibits \vt en it is very deep, — a striking specliule 
111 MU'U ii ' liinaie, wdicre the beholder, seeking protection 
lioiii a liirnlng sun, almost considers the firmament to he 
on file. A I me time this observaiion was made, the ther- 
mometer iii an elevated .situaiion near the sea of Tibe- 
rias, stood at one hundred and two degrees in the shade. 
Pir Frederic Henniker passed over siunv in July ; and Ah 
Bev descnlies the same eastern ridge as covered with 
Miow ill September. 

’Phe cedar of Lebanon has, in all ages, been reckoned 
an object of unrivalled grandeur and beauty in the vege- 
table kingdom. It is, accordingly, one of the natural 
images which frequently occur in the poetical style of the 
Hebrew prophets ; and is appropriated to denote kings, 
princes, and potentates of the highest rank. (See Cedar ) 

The siupendHus size, the extensive range, and great 
elevation of Libamis ; its towering snmmits capped wuth 
perpetual snow, or crowned witli fragrant cedars ; its olive 
jiliinialions ; us vineyards producing the most deliciou.s 
wines; its clear fountains, and cold-flowing brooks; its 
fertile vale^. and odoriferous shrubbcrie.s, — combine to 
form, in Scripture language, <^ihe glory of Lebanon,’^ 
Isa. 35; \. But that glory, liable to dhange, has, by the 
Unanimous couKcnt of mcKlem travelll^rs, suffered a sensi- 
ble decline. The extensive forests Of cedar, wtuch adorn- 
ed and perfumed the summus and declivities of those 
mountains, have almost disappeared Only a small num- 
ber of the.se trees of God, planted by his almighty hand,” 
which, according to the usual import of the phrase, sig- 
nally displayed the divine power, xvivlom, and goodness, 
now remain. Their countless number in the days of So- 
lomon, and their prodigious bulk, must be "ecoliecled, in 


order to feel the force of that sublime declaration of the 
prophet . Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, iior the 
bca.st.s thereof sufficient for a buriit-oflcring,” Isa. 40; 16. 
Though the trembling Mimer were to make choice of Le- 
banon for the altar; were to cut down all its forests to 
form the pile ; though the fragrance of this fuel, with all 
its odoriferous gums, were the incense ; the wine of Leba- 
non pressed from all its vineyards, the libation ; and all 
its beasts, the propitiatory sacrifice ; all would prove in- 
sufficient to make atonement for the sms of men ; would 
be regarded as nothing in the eyes of the supreme Judge 
for the expiation of even one transgression. The iu.st 
and holy law of God requires a nobler altar, a co.stlier 
Sacrifice, and a sweeter perfume, — the obedience and 
death of a divine Person to atone for our sins, and the 
incense of his continual intercession to secure our accept- 
ance wdth the Father of mercies, and admis.sion jhio llic 
mansions of eternal rest. — Waison. 

LEBBALUS ; otherwise Judas or Thaddanis, brother 
of Jame.s the Less, son of Mary sister of the Virgin, and 
of Oleophas, and brother of .loscph. He w^as marned 
and had children. Nicephoriis calls his owm wife Mary. 
The Muscovites believe, that they received liie faith fiom 
him. — Cafntet. 

LEBONAII ; (Jndg 21: 10) a place wdneh Maundrell 
takes for Chan-Lcban, four leagues from Sicheni south- 
ward, and two from Bethel, — Calmet. 

LECLERO, (John,) an eminent critic, wa.s born, in 
1057, at Geneva; and died, m 1730, in a stale of childish- 
ness, at AmsSterdam. where he was a clergyman, and pro- 
fessor of philosophy, belles-lettres, and Ht*brew Leclerc 
was impatient of contradiction, acrimonious and satirical 
m debate, irascible, and fond of singularity. He has been 
called the self constituted inquisitor nt the republic of lite- 
rature Among his works are, Ars (Vilica , Harmonia 
Evatigeliea; and the three Bihliotheques, or Libraries, in 
twenty-five, twenty-eight, and twetilv-riine volumes. — 
Davenport ; Thai/. Am. 

J..ECTGRE, (Rflkiioits ;) a discourse or sermon de- 
livered on any siilqect in theology. Beside lectures on 
the Sabbath clay, many think proper to preach on xveek- 
davs ; sometimes at five in the moniing, before people go 
to work, and at seven in the evening, after they have 
done. In London there is }m‘acliing almost every fore- 
noon and evening m the week, at some jilacc or other. 
It may be objected, however, against uceU-day preaching, 
that It has a tendency to lake peojile from Iheir ])usiuess, 
and that the nunib(*r of place.s open on a Sabbath day su- 
persedes the nece.ssity of it. But in aiiswei to this may it 
not be observed, — i. That peopk; stand m nei'd at all 
times of religions mstriietion, exhortation, and comfort? — 
2. That there is a probability of converting sinners then 
as well as at otlier times? — 3. That rnuii.sters are com- 
manded to be instant in season and out of season ?— And, 
4. It gives miiii.sters an opportunity of hearing one ano- 
ther, which IS of great utility. Alter all, it must be re- 
marked, that he who can hear the truth on a Sabbath day 
does not act consistently to neglect his family or husmess 
to be always present at week-day lectures ; nor is he alto- 
gether wise who has an opportunity of receiving in.si ruc- 
tion, yet altogether neglects it — Head. Buck. 

LECTURES, (Bampton ;) a course of eight sermons 
preached annually at the university of Oxford, set on foot 
by the reverend John Bampton, canon of Salisbury. Ac- 
cording to the directions in his will, they are to be preach- 
ed upon cither of the following subjects ; To confirm and 
establish the Christian faith, and to confute all heretics 
and schismatics ; upon the divine nuihonty of the Holy 
Scriptures ; Ujpbn the authority of the writings iff the 
primitive fathers, avS to the faith and practice of the 
primitive church ; upon the divinity of our Lord and Sa- 
vior Jesus Christ j <ttpan the divinity of the Holy Ghost ; 
upon the articles hf the Christian faith, as comprehended 
in the Apostles* and Nicenc creeds. For the support (ff 
this lecture, he bequeathed his lambs and estates to the 
chancellor, masters, and .scholars of the university of Ox- 
ford forever, upon trust that the vice-chancellor for the 
time being take and receive all the rents and profits there- 
of ; and, after all taxes, reparations, and necessary deduc- 
tions made, to pay all the remainder to the endowment of 
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these divinity lecture sermons. He also directs in his 
will, that no pei’son shall be qualified to preach these lec- 
tures unless he have taken the degree of master of arts, at 
least in one of the two universities of Qsibrd or Cam- 
bridge, and that the same person shall never preach the 
same sermon twice. A number of excellent sermons 
preached at this lecture are now before the public. A 
more enlarged account of this lecture may be seen in the 
Christian Observer for May, 1809^. — Hmd. Buck. 

LECTURE, (Merchants* ;) a lecture set up in the 
year 1672, by the Presbyterians and Independents, to 
show their apeement among themselves, as well as to 
support the doctrines of the Reformation against the pre- 
vailing errors of Popery, Socinianism, and Infidelity. 
The principal ministers for learning and popularity were 
chosen as lecturers ; such as Dr. Bates, Dr. Manton, Dr. 
Owen, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Collins, Jenkins, Mead, and after- 
wards Mr. Alsop, Howe, Cole, and others. It was en- 
couraged and supported by some of the principal raer- 
cliants and tradesmen of the city. Some mi.sunderstanding 
taking place, the Presbyterians removed to Salter’s hall, 
and the Independents remained at Pinner’s hall, each 
party filled up their numbers out of their respective de- 
nominations. This lecture is kept up to the present day, 
and is now held at Broad street meeting every Tuesday 
morning — Hend. Buck 

LECTURE, (Monthly.) A lecture preached monthly 
by the Congregational ministers of London in their diffe- 
rent chapels, taken in rotation. These lectures have of 
late been systematically arranged, so as to form a con- 
nected course of one or more years. A valuable volume 
on the Evidences of Revelation, published in 1827, is 
one of the fruits of these monthly exerciseKS — Head. 
Buck. 

LECTURES, (Mornino.) Certain casuistical lectures, 
which were preached by some of the most able divines in 
London. The occasion of these lectures seems to be this : 
During the troublesome times of Charles I., most of the 
citizens having some near relation or friend in the army 
of the earl of Essex, so many hills were sent up to the 
pulpit every Lord’s day for their preservation, that the 
minister had neither time to read them, nor to recommend 
their cases to God in prayer ; it was, therefore, agreed by 
.some London divines to separate an hour for this purpose 
every morning, one half to be spent in prayer, and the 
other in a suitable exhortation to the people. When the 
heat of the war was over, it became a casuistical lecture, 
and was carried on till the restoration of Charles II. 
These sermons were afterwards published m several vo- 
lumes quarto, under the title of the Morning Exercises. 
The authors were the most eminent preachers of the day j 
Mr. {afterwards archbishop) Tillotson was one of them. 
It appears that these lectures were held every morning for 
one month only ; and from the preface to the volume, dated 
1689, the time was afterwards contracted to a fortnight. 
Most of these were delivered at Cnpple-gate church, some 
at St. Giles’, and a volume against popery in Southwark. 
Mr. Neale observes, that this lecture was afterwards re- 
vived in a different form, and continued in his day. It 
was kept up long afterwards at several places in the sum- 
mer, a week at each place ; but latterly the lime was ex- 
changed for the evening. — Head. Buck. 

LECTURES, (Moyer’s;) a course of eight sermons 
preached annually, set on foot by the beneficence of lady 
Moyer, about 1720, who left by will a rich legaw, as a 
foundation for the same. A great number of English 
writers having endeavored, in a variety of ways, to inva- 
lidate the doctrine of the Trinity, this opulent and ortho- 
dox lady was influenced to think of an institution, which 
should produce to posterity an ample collection of produc- 
tions in defence of this branch of the Christian faith. The 
first course of these lectures was preached by Dr. Water- 
land, on the Diviniry of Christ, and are well worthy of 
perusal.— Buck, 

LECTURE, (Warburtonian ;) a lecture Rmnded by 
bishop Warburton, to prove the truth of revealed religion 
in general, and the Christian in particular, from com- 
pletion of the prophecies in the Old and New Testament 
which relate to the Christian church, especially to the 
apostaxy of papal Rome. To this foundation we owe the 
93 


admirable discourses of Hurd, Halilax, Bagot, and many 
'others. — Head. Buck. 

LECTURERS, in the church of England, are an order 
of preachers distinct from the rector, vicar, and curate. 
They are chosen by the vestry, or chief inhabitants of the 
parish, supported by voluntary subscriptions and legacies, 
and are usually the afternoon preachers, and sometimes 
officiate on some stated day in the week. Where there 
are lectures founded by the donations of pious persons, the 
lecturers are appointed by the founders, without any inter- 
position or consent of the rectors of churches, &c. though 
with the leave and approbation of the bishop ; such as 
that of lady Moyer at St. Paul’s. But the lecturer is not 
entitled to the pulpit without the consent of the rector or 
vicar, who is possessed of the freehold of the church. — 
Head. Buck. 

LEE. (Ann,) founder of the sect of Shakers in Ame- 
rica, was born m Manchester, England, about 1736, and 
was the daughter of a blacksmith, who lived in Toad 
lane. Her trade was that of a cutter of halter’s fur. She 
married at an early age Abraham Standley, a blacksmith, 
who lived m her father’s house. She had four children, 
who all died in infancy. 

At the age of twenty-two, about 1758, she became a 
convert to James Wardley, who was originally a Quaker, 
but who in 1747, imagining that he had supernatural vi- 
sions and revelations, established the sect, called Shakers^ 
from their bodily agitations. Having become a member 
of this society, which was merely a new form of the 
fanaticism of the French propfiets fifty years before, she 
passed through the exercises of the sect. In her fits, as 
she clenched her hands, it is said, the blood flowed through 
the pores of her skin. Her fle.sh wasted away, and in 
her weakness she w^as fed like an infant. Thus was she 
exercised nine years, by the end of which time, n might 
be thought, she had lost her reason. At length, about 
1770, she made the discovery of the wickedness of mar- 
riage, and opened her testimony against it. She called 
herself “ Ann, the Word,” signifying, that in her dwelt 
the Word ; and to this day her followers say, that ‘^the 
man who was called Jesus, and the woman who was called 
Ann, are verily the two first pillars of the church, the two 
anointed ones,” &c. 

Soon after Mrs. Standley, alias Ann Lee, begun her tes- 
timony against the root of human depravity,” hot ex- 
ercises induced the people of Manchester to shut her up 
in a mad-housc, where she was kept several weeks. She 
came to America in the ship Maria, Capt. Smith, and ax- 
nved at New York in May, 1774, having as her compa- 
nions her brother, William Lee, James Whitaker, John 
Hocknell, called elders, and others. In the spring of 1776, 
she went to Albany, and thence to Niskeuna, now Water- 
Vliet, e^ht miles from Albany. Here she and her follow- 
ers lived unknown a few years, holding their meetings as 
usual. (See Shakers.) 

But the beginning of 1780, when there was an unusual 
religious commotion, brought her in a fine harvest of de- 
luded followers. One of these, Valentine Rathbun, was a 
Baptist minister, who however in about three months re- 
covered his senses, and published a pamphlet against the 
imposture. He says, that there attendea this infatuation 
an inexplicable agency upon the body, to which he him- 
self was subjected, that affected the nerves suddenly and 
forcibly like the electric fluid, and was followed by tremb- 
lings and the complete deprivation of strength. When 
the good mother had somewhat established her authority 
with her new disciples, she warned them of the great sin 
of following the vain customs of the world, and having 
fleeced them of their ear-rings, necklaces, buckles, and 
every thing which might nourish pride, and having cut 
off their hair close by their ears, she admitted them into 
her church. Thus metamorphosed, they were ashamed 
to be E^n by their old acquaintance, and would be induced 
to continue Shakers to save themselves from further hu- 
miliation. 

The impostor asserted, that she was not liable to the 
assaillts of deiUh, and that, when she left this world, she 
should ascend in the twinkUng of an eye to heaven. But 
unhappily for her claims, she died at Water-Vliet, Sep- 
tember 8 , 1784 . . 
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As to the moral character of mother Ann, Beuben 
Rathbun^ who was once a Shaker, testifies, that he once 
saw her come to hard blows with William Lee. He adds, 
“ It appears to me, that the mother, at that time, was very 
much overcome with strong liquor.^' He considered her 
also as well skilled in profane and indecent language. 
But, whatever might have been her moral deportment, it 
is otie of the depldrable facts, of which the history of the 
world is full, evincing the blindness and depravity of 
man, that rational beings should yield iheir minds to her 
blasphemous religious pretensions. New York Thcul. 
Mag.y i. 82; V. Jiaihbwi^s Hints ; 1>. Rafhbun'Sf TayWsy 
TKc.s'ji’s and Brownes Account oj Shakers. — Allen. 

LELCfl. (Set* Hokse-Lekch.) 

LEPHf, {chetsir ;) in Nuin. 11:5, translated “leek;” 
in 1 Kings 18. 5. 2 Kings U); 2t3. Job 40: 15. Ps, 37: 2. 
00:5. 103. 15. 104. 14. 129. 0. 147:8. Isa. 35: 7. 37: 
27. 40. 0, it is rendi’red “ grass in Job 8: 12, “herb 
in Pnw. 27. 25. Isa. 15: 0, “hay and in Isa. 34: 13, 
‘‘ a court.” 

J'he leek is much of the .same nature with the onion 
The kind called karrat by the Arabians, the allium porrum 
of Liiinaius, Hasselquist says, must certainly have been 
one of tho.se desired by the children of Israel, as ^it has 
been cultivated and esteemed fiom the earliest times to the 
present in Egypt. The inhabitants are very fond of eating 
it raw, as sauce for their roasted meat ; and the pixir people 
eat It raw with their bread, especially for breakfast. 

There is reason, however, to doubt whether this plant is 
inlenacd in Num. 1 1. 5, and so ditrerenlly rendered every- 
where else : it should rather intend such vegetables as 
grow promiscuously with grass. Ludolphus suppo,ses 
that it may mean lelUice and salads in general ; and 
Maillet observes, that the succory and endive are eaten 
wdth groat relish by the people in Egypt, Bishop Lovvth 
thinks it IS the lotus, a sort of water lily, jx'ciiliar to 
Egypt, which forms one of the most coimnon aliments of the 
Egyptians now, as we learn from history it did in ancient 
limes. The root of this plant is round, of the size of an 
apple, of an agreeable flavor hikI lefrcshirig quality, e.s- 
pccially in the heals of summer Some or all of these 
may be inoaiit. — Watson. 

LEES, dregs. To drmk up (he cup of Gorl’s wralh, 

even to the Ices,” is to drink the whole cup to the bot- 
t(nn, Ps. 75. 8 Isa, 51: 17. E/ek. 23: 34. “ The lees of 
the people,” signifies the vilest part of them, Isa. 49: d, 
7, God threatens by Zephaniah, to visit those who are 
settled on their lees ; i. c. hardened in their sins, Zeph. 1; 
12 ^Cidnift. 

LEGAL or MOSAIC DISPENSATION, (See Dis- 
pensation.) 

LEGALIST, stnetly speaking, is one who acts accord- 
ing to or consistent with the law ; but in general the 
term IS made, u.se of to denote one who expects salva- 
tion by his own works. (See Law.) Wc may further 
consider a legalist a.s one who has no proper conviction 
of the evil of sin; who, although he pretends to abide 
by the law, yet has not a just idea of its spirituality and 
dcnj.'inds. He is ignorant of the grand scheme of salva- 
tion by free grace : prtnid of his own fancied righteous- 
ness, he .submits not to the righteousness of God ; he 
derogates from die honor of Christ, by mixing his own 
w’ork.s with his ; and in fact denies the nextes.sity of the 
work ol the Spirit, by supposing that he has ability in 
Imnseif to perform all those duties which God has required. 
Su<*h is the character of the legalist ; a character diame- 
trically opposite to that of the true Christian, whose sen- 
timent corresponds with that of the apostle, “ By grace 
are ye sa^^d, through faith, and that not of yourselves : 

It IS the of God. Not of works, lest any man should 
boast,” Eph. 2: ft, 9.~-iTcnd. Buck. 

LEGATE ; a cardinal or bishop, whom the popt^ sends 
to sovereign princes. —Head. Buck. 

LEGEND, (Agenda ;) ongmally a book, in the Romish 
church, containing the le&sons that were to be read in di- 
vine service : from hence the word was applied to the 
histories of the lives of saints, because chapters were read 
out of them at matins j but as the golden legend, compiled 
by James de Varase, about the year 1290, .contained in it 
several ridiculous and romantic stories, the word is now 


used by Protestants to signify any incredible or inauthen- 
tic narrative. Hence, as Dr. Jortin observes, we have 
false legends concerning the miracles of Christ, of his 
apostles, and of ancient Christians j and the writers of 
these fables had, in all probability, as good natural abili- 
ties as the disciples of Christ, and some of them wanted 
neither learning nor craft ; and yet they betray themselves 
by faults against chronology, against history, against 
manners and customs, against morality, and against pro- 
bability. A liar of this kind can never pass undiscovered ; 
but an honest relater of truth and matter of fact is safe : 
he wants no artifice, and fears no examination.— IJcnd. 
Buck. 

LEGION. The Roman legions were composed each 
of ten cohorts, a cohort of fifty maniples, and a maniple 
of fifteen men ; consequently, a full legion contained six 
thousand soldiers, Malt. 2G: 53. — Calmet. 

LEGION, (Thebean ;) a name given, in the lime of 
Diocletian, to a whole legion of Christians, consisting of 
more than six thousand men, who were said to have suf- 
ferred martyrdom by the order of Maximian. Though 
this story hath never wanted patrons, yet it is disbelieved 
by many. Dr. Joriin, lu his usual facetious w^ay. says, 
that It stands u]X)n the authority of one Euchenus, bishop 
of Lyons, and a writer of the fifth century, who had it 
from Theodoras, another bishop, who had the honor and 
felicity to find the relics of these martyrs by revelation, 
and perhaps by the mcU of ihf hones !r-Hmd. Buck. 

LEGION, (Thundering ;) a name given to those Chris- 
tians who served in the Roman army of Marcus Antonins, 
m the second century. The occasion of it vras this : — 
When that emperor was at war with iheMarcomanni, his 
army was inclosed by the enemy, and reduced to the most 
dojdorable condition by the thirst under which they lan- 
guished in a parched desert. Just at this lime they were 
remarkably relieved hy a sudden and unexpected rain. 
This event was attributed to the Christians, who were 
supposed to have elfecled this by lheu‘ jiraycrs ; and the 
name of the thundering legion w'as given to them, on ac- 
count of the thunder and lightning that destroyed the 
enemy, while the shower revived the fainimg Romans. 
AVhethcr this was really miraculous or not, has been dis- 
puted among learned men. Those who wish to see what 
has been said on both sides, may consult Wifsius Dissertat. 
de Legione, Fulminatrice, which is subjoined to his JEgyp- 
Uaca, in defence of this miracle ; as also what is alleged 
against it by Dan. Lauroque, in a discourse upon that 
subject, subjoined to the Adversaria Sacra of Mall. Lau- 
roque, his father. The controversy between Sir Peter 
King and Mr. Moyle upon this subject is also worthy of 
attention. — TIend. Buck. 

LEHI, { jaw-bone ;) Jiulg. 35: 18. Calmet remarks, that 
the Hebrews sometimes called naked, sharp, and steep 
rocks, teeth, (1 Sam. 14: 4, 5. Job 39: 28.) and that in 
this case God opened a rock called Machtes, or the Cheek- 
tooth, which wa.s at the place w^here Samson obtained his 
victory, and which, for this reason, he called Lchi, the 
Jaw-bone. This fountain issuing out of a rock called the 
Cheek-tooth, at a place named the Jaw-bone, ha.s induced 
some to believe that it came immediately out of a tooth- 
hole in the ass’.s jaw-bone, which would be a surprisitig 
miracle indeed. But as Calmet explains the matter, the 
miracle of the fountain issuing out of the rock at Sam- 
son’s prayer is acknowledged j and wonders are not to be 
multiplied without necessity. This opinion is adopted by 
Josephus, by the paraphrast Jonathan, and by many com- 
mentators. En-hakkore signifies “ the fountain of invo- 
cation.” The fountain subsisted long, and still subsists, 
probably, in Palestine. Glycas, and the martyr Antoninus, 
speak of it as in the suburbs of Eleutheropolis. — Calmet. 

LEIBNITZ, (Godprey William,) baron, a philosopher 
and scholar of almost universal genius, was bqrn, in 1646, 
at Leipsic ; and studied at the universities of that place 
and of Jena. He was first in the service of the elector 
of Mentz, As counsellor of revision in the chancery ; and, 
after the death of that prince, was patronised by the 
house of Hanover. He also received pensions and flat- 
tering distinctions from Peter the Great, the king of Prus- 
sia, and the emper^of Germany ; and was a member of 
various learned lilies. France he visited once, and 
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England twice, and was received with the respect vrhich 
was due to his merits. He died at Hanover, in 1716. 
The major part of the numerous works of Leibnitz has 
been collected in six quarto volumes by Buteiis. Some 
of the rest were published bv Kaspe, with the title of Phi- 
losophic Works. 

^‘Leibnitz, who was thus occupied with the mo.st ab- 
struse metaphysical inquiries, (says a modern writer,) was 
also in his day the rival of Newton himself in’ phj'sical 
science ; possessed unequalled erudition, classical and 
scholastic j was distinguished by his knowledge of Roman 
jurisprudence and German antiquities ; and was a pro- 
found and masterly controversial theologian.’’ 

Gibbon also has drawn his character at full length, and 
in glowing colors. But unlike Gibbon, Leibnitz was a 
Christian, He was a Protestant, and a Trinitarian. One 
of his works is entitled “ A Logical Defence by new argu- 
ments of the Most Holy Trinity.” Bnty, Am. — Davenpwt 

LEIGHTON, (Abp. Robert,) the most pious and popular 
preacher of his tune, was the eldest son of Dr. Alexander 
Leighton, and born in London, m the year 1(513. After 
being instructed in the common parts of education, and 
initiated into the higher branches, he Avas sent to the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He was pious from his youth , 
early indicating considerable talents, as Avell as a strong 
desire to serve God in the sacred ministry ; and his studies 
were directed with that important view. He soon com- 
manded the admiration ol his fellow-students by his 
quick progress in the inatheinatics and philpsophy, and 
by his familiar acquaintance with the learned languages ; 
while he gained their esteem by the gentleness of his tem- 
per, and the prudence of his conduct. Having finished 
his academical course with great success and applause, 
he was sent abroad, and lived several years in France 
He early imbibed a strong aversion to prelacy, and to the 
tyranny which the leaders m the church of Engle nd prac- 
tised ; an aversion, doubtless, greatly heightened by the 
sutfenngs of his father, who aa'us a corisciontioas, zealous, 
and persecuted Puritan. The son, accordingly, on his 
return to Britain, attached himself to the church of Scot- 
land, which Avas strictly formed on the Presbyterian mo- 
del; and having been unanimously called by the congre- 
gation of Newbottle, near Edinburgh, he was ordained 
there about the thirtieth year of his age. He remained 
at Newbottle several years, and was most assiduous in 
discharging the various duties of his office. His pr(‘para- 
tion for the pulpit was very exact ,* he diligeiiily visited 
the poor, the .s^ick, and the afflicted of his flock ; and pro 
moled personal, domestic, social, and public rehgion, to 
ibe utmost of his povA'cr, by precept, example, and many 
prayers. 

At the time when Charles 1. was confined, by the com- 
missioners of the parliament, in Holmby house, and the, 
engagement was formed to rescue him, Leighton, disgusted 
with animosity, unable perhaps to ascertain the point 
where resistance to the authority of a prince becomes laAv- 
ful and necessary, and probably dreading the downfal of 
monarchy, declared for the engagement, and gave up his 
connexion with the Pre.sbyteriaiis, to form one with the 
Episcopalians. For this conduct, the Presbytenans de- 
nounced him as an apostate, and the Episcopalians wel- 
comed him as a convert. 

The office of principal in the university of Edinburgh 
becoming vacant soon after Leighton’s resignation of his 
charge, the magistrates and common-council of that city, 
who had the gift of presentation, unanimously chose him 
to fill the chair, and pressed his nceeptance of it, by the 
powerful motive, that he would serve the church, signally, 
without taking any part in public measures. He delivered 
lectures, especially to the students of theology, and occa- 
sionally supplied the place of divinity professor. His the- 
ological lectures are known to the learned world, and have 
been translated into English. For pure Latin, sublime 
thought, and Avarm diction, they have never been sur- 
passed, and seldom equalled. In that office Dr. Leighton 
remained ten years, the ornament and delight of the uni- 
versity, and a li^lessing to studious youth. 

The conduct of bishop Leighton in accepting a bishop- 
ric, in 1662, has been much blamed ; but it appears that 
he hoped; by such conduct, to accommodate differences, 


and soften animosities ; but still, afterwards, he was not 
satisfied with his own conduct. 

The good bishop, who had expressly declared to Charles, 
that be would not plant even Christianity nsclf by vio- 
lence, and far le.ss a particular mode of government and 
worship, in 1667, went to London the second time, and 
remonstrated earnc.slly Atdth the king, against the oppres- 
.sivc measures pursued. Charles, as usual, gave him 
fair speeches and premises, but nothing effectual was 
done. Leighton returned, to his diocess with a heavy 
heart, and labored in AA'ord an<l doctrine, preaching and 
catechising throughout his diocess. 

In the year 1670, he was, Avithout his solicitation, and 
against his aviH, appointed to the archbishopric of Glas- 
gow, though he did not take possession of that see for 
tvA'clve months after the appointment. While he was 
archbishop of Glasgow, he did all in his power to reform 
the clergy ; to correct Avickcdness, and promote piety among 
llie people , to suppress violence', and to .soothe the minds 
of the Pre.^bytenans. Finding his new situation more 
and more disagreeable, and seeing no hope of uniting 
the different parties, lie again determined to re.sign Ins 
dignity, and went to London for that purpose, in the .sum- 
mer of 1673. The Uing, however, still refused to accept 
his resignation, but gave a Avntten engagement to allow 
him to retire, after the trial of another year ; and, when 
that period had elapsed, Ins rc'-iguation was accepted. 

After resigning the dignity of archbishop of Glasgow, 
he resumed that of bishop of Dunblane ; but, weaned and 
disgusted Avilh the court, he reUred to Broadhurst, in Sus- 
seft, and there, m douK'siic and jicaccful habits, spent the 
remainder of Ins days Anlh a relative. In 1681, he ex- 
jured, serene and liappy The works of this learned and 
pious man consist of various sermons , A Commentary 
on the First Epistle of Peter ; “ A Critical Exmsition of 
some of the Psalms;” and “Leclures on the First Niue 
Chapters of St Matthew and have been frequently 
published Few uninspired writings, says Dr. Doddridge, 
are better adapied to mend the Avorld. They continually 
overfloAv AAalh love to God and man 

For a further account of Ibis excellent man, sec Leigh' 
lon^s Worls : Hhiovf of hin Ortn Tones; Burnet's 

Pastoral Care ; Doddridge's Vrefacc to Leighton's Works; 
The Bemaws of Archbishop Leigh ton , by Jnmnt ; his Select 
Winks by Cheever, B^iston, 183,2 — Jones' Clms. Biog. 

LELAND, (John, D. D.,) a learned English dissenting mi- 
nister, well knovAm by his writings m defence of Christianity, 
was born at Wigan, in Lanca.shire, in 1691, of eminently 
pious and Airtuous parents. They took the earliest care 
to imbue his mind with Aurtuous principles ; but in his 
sixth year, the small pox deprived him of his understand- 
ing and memory, obliterating from the tablet of his mind 
all bis former ideas. In this deplorable state he continued 
nearly a year, when his facultie.s schemed to spring up 
anew ; and though he did not retain the least trac.c ol any 
impressmns made on him prior to his disorder, yet he now 
discover'd a quick apprehension and strong memory. In 
a few years after, his parents settled at Dublin, M'hich 
siluaiion gave him an early introduction to learning and 
the sciences. 

When properly qualified by years and study, he was 
called to the pastoral office, in a congregation of Protestant 
dissenters in that city. He was an able and acceptable 
preacher, but his labors were not confined to the pulpit. 
The numerous attacks that, at that period, were made 
upon Christianity, and some of them by Avriters of no 
contemptible ability, determined him to consider tlie sub- 
ject with the exactest care and most faithful examination. 
The result was a firm conviction of the divine authority, 
as well as the importance and excellency of Christianity, 
which he now set himself to defend against a host of as- 
sailants. He was indeed a master in this controversy, 
and his history of it, entitled « A View of the Deistical 
Writers that have appeared in England, in the last and 
jwesent Century,” is greatly and deservedly esteemed. 
His calm and dispassionate manner of treating his oppo- 
nents, and his solid confutation of their objections and 
reasonings, contributed more to depress the cause of 
atheism atsd infidelity, than the angry zeal of warm dis- 
putants. 
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fa the decline of life, he published anollier laborious 
work, entitled “ The Advantages and Necessity of the 
Christian Revelation, shown from the state of Religion in 
the Ancient Heathen World, especially with respect to the 
Knowledge and Worship of the One true Cod ; a Rule of 
Moral Duty, and a State of Rewards and Punishments j 
to which is prefixed, a long preliminary Discourse on Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion/' two volumes quarto. This 
noble and extensive subject, the several parts of which 
have been slightly and occasionally handled by other 
writers, Leland has treated at large with superior ability. 
The work has been subsequently reprinted, in two vo- 
lumes, octavo. Dr. Leland died in 17(50, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age, highly respected for his learning and 
talents. After his death, hi.s Sermons were published, in 
four volumes, octavo, with a preface, giving some account 
of the life, character, and writings of the author, by the 
Rev. Dr. Isaac Weld; ^^ondon, 1709. — Jemes’ Chris. Btog. 

LELAND, (Thomas,) a divine and mi,sceUaneous wTiter, 
wa.s born, in 1722, at Dublin, and vras educated at Trinity 
college, where, m 1703, he became professor of oratory. 
In 1708, the lord lieutenant appointed him his chaplain, 
and subsequently gave him the vicarage of Bray, and a 
prebend in St. Patrick’s cathedral. Dr. Leland died in 
1785. He wrote Sermons ; The History of Ireland ; The 
Life of Philip of Macedon ; and a Dis.sertalion on the 
Principles of Human Eloquence, (w^hich was anonymously 
attacked by Hurd;) and translated the Orations of De- 
mosthenes and ^schiues.— DuDfwpwrt 

LEMPRIERE, (John,) a native of Jersey, was educated 
at Wincliester, and at Pembroke college, Oxford ; was 
head master of Abinglon grammar-school, and afterwards 
of the school at Exeter , and, on resigning the latter, was 
presented to the livings of Meeth and Newton Petrock, m 
Devonshire, which he held till his decease, in 1824. He 
compiled the Bibliotheca Classica ; and Universal Biogra- 
jihy j and printed the first volume of a translation of He- 
rodot u s . — Davenport . 

LENT, a Teutonic word,— m Oerman, Lmz, the 
spring ; a time of fasting in the church, observed as a 
period of humiliation before Easter The Romish church, 
and .some of the Protestant communion, maintain, that it 
was always a fast of forty days, and, as such, of aposto- 
lical institution. Others think that it was of ecclesiastical 
institution, and that it was varioasly observed in different 
churches, and grew by degrees from a fast of forty hours 
lo a fast of forty day.s. This is the .sentiment of Morton, 
bishop Taylor, Du Moulin, Daille, and others. 

Anciently, the manner of observing Lent among those 
who were piously disposed, was to abstain from RkhI till 
evening : their only refreshment was a supper, and it was 
indiflbrent wdielher it was lle.sb or any other food, provided 
it was used with sobriety and moderation. Lent was 
thought the proper time for exercising more abundantly 
every sjiccies of chanty . thus what they spared of their 
own bodies by abridging them of a meal, w^as usually 
given to the poor : they employed their vacant hours in 
vi.sitmg the sick and those that were in prison ; in enter- 
taining strangers, and reconciling differences. The im- 
perial laws forbade all prosecution of men in criminal 
actions, that might bring them to corporal punishment and 
torture, during the whole sea.son. This was a time of 
more than ordinary strictnes.s and devotion ; and, ihere- 
lore, m many of the great churches, they had religious 
assemblies for prayer and preaching every day. All pub- 
lic games and stage plays were prohibited at this season, 
and also the celebration of all festivals, «rihdays, and 
marnages. ' ^ ^ ^ 

The Christians of the Greek church observe four Lents : 
the first commences on the 15th of November : the second 
« the same with oar Lent ; the third begins the week after 
Wbilsuntidc, and commucs lit) the festival of St. Peter 
and Bt. Paul; and the fourth commences on the 1st of 
August, and lasts no longer than till the 15th. These 
Lents are observed with great strictness and austerity hut 
on Saturdays and Sundays they indulge themselves in 
drinking wine and using oil, which are pmhibited on other 
dap. — Mwd, Buck, 

LEWIL, ; Gen. 25: 34. 2 Sam. V/; 28 23- 

XI. Ezek. 4 : 9.) a sort of pulse j in the Septuaginl phakos] 


and Vulgate lens. The lentils of Egypt were very much 
esteemed among the ancients. St. Austin says, they grow 
abundantly in Egypt, are much used as a food there, and 
those of Alexandria are considered particularly valuable. 
Dr. Shaw says, beans, lentils, kidney -beans, and garvan- 
cos are the chief of their pulse kind. Beans, when boiled, 
and stewed with oil and garlic, are the principal food of 
persons of all distinctions. I#^tils are dressed in the 
same manner as beans, dissolving easily into a mass, and 
making a pottage of a chocolate color. This, we find, 
was the ** red pottage” which E.sau, from thence called 
Edom, exchanged for bis birthright. — Watson. 

LEO X., Pope, John nn Hanici, the i^bn of the illustri- 
ous Lorenzo, was born, in 1475, at Florence, and was 
nominafed a cardinal in his thirteenth year. In 1505, he 
was made governor of Perugia ; was intrusted with the 
command of the papal army in 1511 ; and was made pri- 
.soner, in the following year, at the battle of Ravenna. 
He attained tlic papal crpwn in 1513, on the death of Ju- 
lius II. He died in 1521. Leo was one of the most mu- 
nificent patrons of learning and of the arts ; but he was 
prodigal, and on some occasions grossly violated the prin- 
ciples of justice. To his shameless sale of indulgences, 
10 raise money to complete St. Peter’s church at Rome, 
the world is indebted for the Reformation of the church, 
by Luther. — Davenport. 

LEO, (JuD.® ) This great anti good divine was born 
lu Alsace, Germany, in 1482, and took his degree at the 
university of Basil in 1512. Here he was associated with 
Zuinglms, and imbibed from Dr. Wittenbush, his preceptor, 
the true principles of the gospel. He also studied the 
Oriental languages, the fathers, particularly Jerome and 
Augustine, and the books of Luther, Erasmus, and 
Rcuchlin, tlie famous Hebraist. Called to the pastoral 
charge at Zuri<‘h, where he labored eighteen years, he 
openly apposed the abominations of popery, lioth from the 
pulpit and the press, and became distinguished among 
the great and burning lights of the Reformation. 

Assisted by other learned men, he undertook, by request 
of his brethren, llie translation of the Old Testament, to 
which he devoted himself with such intense application 
as destroyed his health. He died in 1542, leaving most 
of the poetical books unfinished ; which however were 
completed by his friend Bibliander, and published by 
Conradc Pelhcan. It is said that Robert Stephens in a 
great measure pirated this translation. He was also the 
author of Annotations on Genesis, Exodus, and the Epis* 
lies, beside.s iran.slating some ol the Works of Zuinglius 
into Latin. 

In his last moments he said, “ To ray Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, my hope and my salvation, I wholly give up 
my soul and body. I cast myself wholly upon his mercy 
and, grace. In this confidence I fear not lo die.” — 
Middleton y i. p. 152. 

LEONARD, (GEoaaE,) a young minister of great love- 
Imeb and promise, was born in Raynhain, Mass., August 
17, I§02, of pious iiarents. His father dying when he 
was five years old, his religious education devolved on his 
excellent mother. He became pious in 1818, was bap- 
tized in 1820, and graduated at Brown university m 1824. 
He was immediately chosen tutor of Columbian college, 
Washington. In 1826, he accepted an invitation to be- 
come pastor of the second Baptist church in Salem, 
(Mass.) where he labored till the failure of his health, in 
1829. Having in some measure recovered in 1831, h® 
settled as pastor of the Baptist church in Portland, (Me.) 
where he fell a victim to the ardor of his zeal. He died 
of an affection of thfe lungs, August 11, 1832, in the calm 
triumph of the Christian believer. His last words were, 
“Prepare to meet your God.” He was eminent as a 
biblical scholar . — Memoir y prefixed to his Sermons. 

LEONIDAS, father of the celebrated Origen, was a 
Christian martyr of the third ceutury. Previous to the 
execution, his son, in order to encourage him, wrote to him 
as follows : “ Beware that your care for us does not make 
you change your resolution !” The father accepted the 
heroic exhortation of the son, and yielded his neck joy- 
fully to the stroke of the executioner. — Fox', p. 23. 

LEOPARD, (nmr; Cant. 4: 8. Isa. 11: 6. Jer. 5: 6. 
13: 23. Hosea 13: 7. Hab. 1: 8. Dan. 7: 6.) ^(trdaBs^ 
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Rev. 13: 2. Eoclus. 28: 23. There cftn be no doubt that 
the pard or leopard is the animal mentioned. Bochart 



shows that the name is similar in the Chaldee, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic. The LXX uniformly render it by 
pardalts ; and Jerome, pnrclus. The Icojiard is a fierce ani- 
mal, spotted with a diversity of colors ; it has small white 
eyes, wide jaws, sharp teeth, round ears, a large tail ; 
five claws on his fore feet, four on those behind. It is 
said to be extremely cruel to man. Its name, leo-pard, 
implies that it has something of the lion and of the pan- 
ther in its iialure. Probably, these animals w'ere nume- 
rous in Palestine, as we find places with a name intima- 
ting their having been the haunts of leopaids . Nimrah, 
(Ntun 32: 3.) liefh-Nunrah, (Num. .32* 30. Joshua 13: 
27 ) and waters ol‘ (Isaiah 15; 6. Jcr. 48: 34 ) 

and “ mountains of leopards,” Cant. 4. 8. Brocardsays, 
that the mountain called by I he name ol’ l^eopardo is two 
leagues from Tripoli northwards, and one league from 
Libanus. Nimrod might have his name from this ani- 
mal — Wutmi ; Calrmt 

(See Leprosy.) 

LEPROSY. Moses mentions three .sort.^ ol lepro^ie.sj 
111 (1 ) men ; (2 ) houses ; and (3 ) clothes. 

1. Leprosy in men: this disease afl'ects the skin, and 
some! lines increases in such a manner, as to produce 
scurf, scabs, and violent itchings, and to corfuptthe whole 
mass of blood. At other times it is only a deformity. 

The Jews regarded the leprosy as a disease sent from 
Ood, and Moses prescribes no natural remedy foi the cure 
of it. Ho requires only that the diseased person should 
show himself to the priest, and that the priest should judge 
of his leprosy ; if it appeared to be a real leprosy, capable 
of being communicated to others, he scparaicd the leper 
from the company of mankind. He appoints certain sa- 
crifices and particular ceremonies already mentioned for 
the purification of a leper, and for restoring him to socie- 
ty. The marks which Moses gives for the better distin- 
guishing a leprosy, arc signs of the increase of this dis- 
ease. 'fhosc who have treated of this disca.se, have made 
the same remarks, but have distinguished a recent leprosy 
from one already formed and become inveterate. A recent 
leprosy may be healed, but an inveterate one is incurable. 

The common marks by which, as physician.^ tell us, an 
inveterate leprosy may be discerned are these : The voice 
becomes hoarse, like that of a dog which has been long 
barking, and comes through the nose rather than the 
mouth : the pulse is small and heavy, slow and disorder- 
ed : the blood abounds with wdiite and bright corpuscles, 
like millet-seeds ; is, m fact, all a scurfy serum, without 
due mixture : so that salt put into it doe.s not melt, and is 
so dry, that vinegar mixed with it bubbles up ; the urine 
is undigested, settled, ash-colored, and thick; the sediment 
like meal mixed with bran : the face is like a coal half 
extinguished, shining, unctuous, bloated, full of very hard 
pimples, with small kernels round about the bottom of 
them : the eyes are red and inflamed, and project out of 
the head, but cannot be moved either to the right or left : 
the ears are swelled and red, corroded with ulcers about 
the root of them, and cncompas.sed with small kernels : 
the nose sinks, because the cartilage lots : the nostrils are 
open, and the passages stopped with ulcers at the bottom • 


the tongue is dry, black, swelled, ulcerated, shortened, tli* 
vided in ridges, and beset with little white pimples ; the 
skin of it is uneven, hard, and insensible ; even if a hole 
be made in it, or it be cut, a putrefied same.s issues from 
it instead of blood. Leprosy is very easily communica- 
ted ; and hence Moses has taken so much precaution to 
prevent lepers from communication with persons in health. 
His care extended even to dead bodies thus infected, which 
he directed should not be buried wnlh others. 

We can hardly fail of observing the character, and ter- 
ror m consequence, of this disease ; how dreadful is the 
leprosy in Scripture ! how' justly dreadful, wJien so fatal, 
and so hopeless of cure ! Mungo Park stales that the 
Negroes are subject to a leprosy of the vefy worst kind ; 
and Mr. Grey Jackson, m his “ Account of Morocco,” (p. 
192 ) informs u.s, that the sjiecies of leprosy called jeddem, 
IS very prevalent in Barbary. “ At Morocco there is a se- 
parate quarter, outside ol‘ the walls, inhabited by lepers 
only. Those who are afi’ected with it are obliged to wear 
a badge of distinction whenever they leave their habita- 
tions ; so that a straw hat, with a very wide brim, lied on 
in a particular manner, is the signal for persons not to ap- 
proach the wearer. 

Niebuhr gives the best account of the various kinds of 
leprosy in Arabia. 

2. The Ifproby of houses, mvnlioned in JuGV. 11.31 The 
rabbins and others conclude, that this lepiosy of houses 
was not natuial, but was a punishment inllirted by God 
on wicked Israelites ; but Cahnet is ol opinion that it was 
caused by anunahulm w hitli erode the stones like mites in 
a cheese. Might it be similar to the dry r(»t in timber? 

3 T/ic leprosy in clothes is also noticed by Moses, as com- 
mon in his tune. Calmel thinks it very credible, that the 
leprosy in clothes aiul skins was caused by vermin. — Calmet. 

LE8HEM, perhaps Laish, also Dan, — Cahmt, 

LESLIE, (Charles,) was born in Ireland, but the dale 
of his birth is unknown. His father, John Leslie, wlioso 
life exceeded a hundred years, was made bishop ol the 
Oikney islands, by Charles the F.ist, and afimvaids suc- 
cessively translated to the Irish sees ol Raphoe and Clo- 
gher. Chalks was his second son, and received his edu- 
cation at Trinity college, Dublin, where he graduated 
master of arts. He afterwards became a student in the 
Temple, but relinquished the law for divinity, and entered 
into orders m 1080. 

In 1687, he was made chancelloi of Connor, and dis- 
played great firmness in resisting the measures of the 
jiopish party, by disputation and otherwise , and in parii- 
cnlar, withstood the admi.ssum ol’ a sherilT of that reli- 
gion, although nominated by .lames the Second himself. 
But notwithstanding this resistance to what he deemed an 
illegal mandate, he did not fall in with the principles of 
the revolution, and declined taking the oath to king Wil- 
liam, which necessarily deprived him of all his prefer- 
ments ; and he withdrew, with his family, from England. 
He returned to his own eounti^, and died at his own house 
at Glaslc'igli, in the county of Monaghan, April the 13ih, 
1732. He wTole, with singular aeuieness and ability, 
against Deists, Jews, and Socinians, and his works have 
been collected and published, in two volumes, folio. 

Bayle styles him a man of great merit and learning, 
and adds, that he was the first who wrote, in Great Bri- 
tain, against the fanaticism of madame Bourignon : his 
books, he further says, are much esteemed, and especially 
his treatise of “ The Snake in the Grass.” Salmon ob- 
serves, that his works must transmit him to posterity as a 
man thoroughly learned and truly pious. Dr. Hickes says 
that he made more converts to a sound faith and holy life 
than any man of the age in which he lived ; that his con- 
summate learning, attended by the lowest humility, the 
stnctesi piety without the least tincture of uarrowneL, a 
conversation to the last degree lively and spirited, yet to 
the last degr^ innocent, made him the delight of man- 

Chris. Biog, 

r ^ among ecclesiastical wTiters, are portions 

Ol the Holy Scriptures read in churches at the time of di- 
vine service. In the ancient church, reading the Scrip- 
ture was one part of the service of the catechumen, at 
which all persons were allowed to be present, in order to 
obtain instruction. (See Bible )^Hend. Buck. 
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LETECH j a Hebrew measure, half an omer j contain- 
ing sixteen pecks, or four bushels, Hos. 3; 2. — Calmet. 

LETTERS ; marks for the purpose of expressing 
sounds, used in writing. Few subjects have given rise to 
more discussion than the origin of alphabetic characters. 
If they are of human invention, they must be considered 
as one of the most admirable eflbrts of the ingenuity of 
man. So wonderful is the facility which they afford for 
recording human thought ; so ingenious, and at the same 
time so simple, is the analysis which they furnish for the 
.sounds of articulate speecli, and for all the possible varie- 
ty of words j that we might expect the author of this ha|> 
]*)y mvoniKtn to Jiave been immortali'/ed by the grateful 
homage of sueceeding age.s, and his name delivered down 
to posterity with the ample honors it so justly merited. 
But the author and the era of this discovery, if .such it be, 
are both lost m the darkness of remote antiquity. Even 
the nation to which the invention is due cannot now beas- 
cerinined. The Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Phojnicians, 
the PerMans, the Indians, have all laid claim to the ho- 
nor ol it j and each has named its inventor among the 
and probably fabulous, ])ersonages that figure in 
th" earlier age.s of llicir history. 

Lucan allinns, that the Plurnicinns invented the eom- 
inoM letieis bob ire the Egyptians were acquainted with 
the use of pajiei, or with the art of writing in hieroglyph- 
leal characters; (lib* 3 ) it was probably in imitation ol 
the Pluriiicians, therblbrc', that the Egyptians used letters 
in tbetr wilting. Of lhis we canimt be certain, but two 
things we know ; lirst, that there were great resemblanees 
in the ancient I'haraclers of the two people ; and secondly, 
that Mose‘s, w^to was instrn(‘t<‘<l in ail the learning of 
Egypt, wrote in PhoRnician rharacters. The old Egyp- 
tian letters are at present nnlmown, though many of them 
remain. This jieotile lost the use of their writing when 
under the dommion ol’ the Greeks, and the Coptic or mo- 
dern Egyptian character is formed from the Greek. 

The Plnenicians .spread the irse of their letter?; through- 
out all their colonies. Cadmus earned I horn into (»reece ; the 
(i leeks perfected them, and added oi h<Ts. They oomnmin- 
eafed them to the Latin.s, and after the coiique.st.s of Al- 
exand(*r, exlemled them over Egypt and Syria So that 
tlie riKKiiiciaii writing, whicli is .so ancient, and the pa- 
rent of so many others, would at this day have been en- 
tirely forgotten, had not the Saiiiantari.s preserved the Pen- 
tateuch of Moses, w'ntten in the old Canaanite or Hebrew 
character ; by the help of which, medals, and the small re- 
mains of Phciiiiician monumenl.s, have been deciphered. 

Some learned men, howevei, maintain that the square 
Hebrew tharaclcr .still iri use, is the same as was used by 
Moses; but the greater number suppose that the Jew.s 
gradually abandoned the original character, while m cap- 
tivity at Babylon, and tlint ultimately Ezra substituted 
the Ch?ild(‘e, which is now used ; while the Samaritans 
pre.servi’d iheir Pentateuch, written in old Hebrew and 
Phmnician characters. (^See Writinc^ ) 

It is generally said, that llie Hebrews have no vowels, 
nti'l that to .snpjily the Avant of them, they invented the 
vowi'l poults, sometimes used by them in their books. 
But n IS certain that they have voAvels ; though they do 
nut .nhvuvs expre>s them in their writing ; and that the 
sound, pOAvers, and ipiantity of these vowels are not al- 
ways the same, as hajipens also in other languages. 
Erti/, and dbi are voAi-els; He is an avspirate 
vowel points arc modern, and the invention 
the Massorets, about the niuldle of the ninth, or the be- 
gimung ol tlui tenth, century. The honor of them is a.s- 
vribed prmcipally to the rabbins Asher and Naphlali, who 
}ivea Hi that lime. They are ten in number, and express 
the nve vowels according to their different change.s and 
pronutHMations The inquisitive reader may find the sub- 
stance of the dispute for and against the antiquity of the 
vowel pomtsclearly and concisely represented by Prideaux, 
in the first part of his Connection, book v., and from 
thence may have a distinct view of the chief arguments 
produced pro and con In this controversy, by those emi- 
nent antafonifcts Capellus, the two Buxtorfs, &c. 

The Hebrews have certain acrostic verses, which begin 
with the letters of the alphabet, ranged in o - er. 

The most considerable of these is Psalm 119., which 


contains twenty-two stanzas of eight verses each, all acro- 
stic ; that is, the first eight begin with Aleph^ the next 
eight with Bethf and .so on. Other Psalms, as 25, 33, 
have but twenty-two verses, each beginning with one of 
the twenty-two letters of the alphabet. Others, as 111, 
112, have one half of the verse beginning with one letter, 
and the other half with another. Thus : — 

Blessed n the mm who feareth the Lard, 

Who delighteth greatlj in his commandments. 


The first half of the verse begins with Akph ; the second 
AA ith Beth. The Lamentations of JeremUh are also in 
adrostic verse, as well as the thirty-first chapter of Pro- 
verbs, from the eiig^hth verse to the end. 

The Jews use tS«r characters not only for writing, but 
for numbers^ as did the Greeks, who in their arithmetical 
computations fixed a numerical value on tbteir I'ltters. 
But we do not believe the ancient Hebrews did sc, nor 
that letters were numerical among them. The sacred 
authors always write the numbers entire and without ab- 
breviation. Wc know that some learned men have at- 
tempted to rectify dales, or supply years, on a supposition 
that the letters served for numerals in the Scripture , but 
it was incumbent on them first, to prove that the ancient 
Hebrews used that manner. 

Tn consequence of tins uncertainty respecting the author 
of aljihabelK* writing, and the high value and extreme 
dilRculty of the invention itself, many have been inclined 
to atinbuie this art to an immediate revelation from the 
T)i‘ity ; contending that it was eominunicalcd with other 
invaluable gil’ls from above, in remote ages, to the de- 
secndanls of Abraham, and probably to the patriarch Mo- 
.se.s, who was the author of the most ancient corn po.si lions 
in alplmbelical writing that w'c at present possess. The 
arguments Avhich are brought in support of the divine re- 
velation of the alphabet, are chiefly these: 1. The high 
antiquity of llie use of letters, the IlebrcAv characters 
having existed in a perfect state when Moses composed 
the Pentateuch, the most ancient willing now known to he 
extant 2. The siimlarily between the various alphabets 
of dilierent nations, Avhich, for the most part, arc the same, 
in the order, power, and even form, of their letters Aviili 
the Hebrew. 3. The complete w'ant of alphabetic cha- 
racters among those nations, which have been cut ofl from 
all communication withtlie ancient civilized AA’orld, ns the 
aboriginal Americans ; or that part of the human rac e 
which had no opportunity of borroAAung the system of 
Avritten characters revealed to the Hebrews, as China. 
(See Writing, and Books.)— TTfii. 'few / Calmet, 

LETTER, (the.) Paul places the letter in opposition 
to the spirit ; a wmy of spenking veiy common in llic 
ecclesinstical style, Rom 2: 27, 29. 7: 6. 2 Cor. ’S: 6, 7. 
‘‘God hath made us ininislers of the New Testament, not 
of the letter, but of the spirit ; for the letter kiUelh, but 
the spirit qiiickeneth that i.s, the law^ of Moses is inca- 
pable of giving life to the soul, and justifying before God 
those who are most .servilely addicted to the literal obser- 
vance of it. These things can be effected only by means 
of the go.sppl of Christ, and of that Spirit of truth and 
holines.s which attends it, and makes it effectual to the 
salvation of the soul — Calmet. 

LEUCOPETBIANS j the name of a fanatical sect 
which spnmg up in the Greek and Eastern churches to- 
wards the close of the twelfth century ; they professed to 
believe in a double trinity, rejected wedlock, abstained 
from flesh, treated with the utmost contempt the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s supper, and all the va- 
riotis branches of external worship; placed the essence 
of religion in internal prayer alone ; and maintained, as 
it is said^ that an evil being or genius dwelt in the breast 
of every mortal, and could be expelled from thence by no 
other method than by perpetual supplication to the Su- 
preme Being. The founder of this sect is said to have 
been a per^n called Ijemopetrus, and his chief disciple, 
Tychicus, who corrupted by fanatical interpretations .seve- 
ral books of Scripture, and particularly the gospel of Mat- 
thew. This account is not undoubted. — Hend. Buck. 

LEVI, the third son of Jacob and Leah, was born in 
Mesopotamia, A. M. 2248, Gen. 29: 34. 34: 25, 26. 46: 
11. 49:5,6. 

Levi wa.s, according to his father’s prediction, scattered 
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over all Israel, haying no share in the division of Canaan, 
but certain cities in the portions of othef tribes. He was 
not the worse provided for, however, since God chose the 
tribe for the service of the temple and priesthood, and be- 
stowed on it many privileges above the other tribes, in digni- 
ty, in the advantages of life. (See Levites.)— Cn/»ie^ 

'PsiLims 74: 14. 104: 
26. Isaiah 27: 1. The old commentators concurred in re- 



garding the whale as the animal here intended. Beza 
and Diodati were among the first to interpret it the croco- 
dile . and Bocliart has since supported this last rendering 
with a tram of argument which has nearly overwhelmed 
all opposition, and brought almost every commentator 
over to his opinion. It is very certain that it could not be 
the whale, which does not inhabit the Mcdit(‘rraiican, 
much less the rivers that empty themselves into it ; nor 
will the characteristics at all apply to the whale. The 
crocodile, on the contrary, is a natural mhalntanl of the 
Nile, and other Asiatic and African rivers; of enormous 
voracity and strength, as well as fleetness in swimming, 
attacks mankind and the largest animals with most daring 
nnpctuositj^ ; when taken by means fd’ a powerful net, 
w ill often overturn the boats that surround il , has, pro- 
portionally, the largest mouth of all monsters whatever; 
moves both its jaws equally, the upper of wlmdi ’’as not 
less than forty, and the lowin’ than Ihirly-eight shaiji, but 
.strong and massy, teeth ; and is furnished wnlh a coat of 
mad, so scaly and callous as to resist the force of a mus- 
ket-hall in every part, except under the belly Indeed, 
to this animal the gcmcral eharacter of the leviathan 
st'cnis so well to afjply, that il is unnecessary to seek far- 
ther — Cahnet ; llinn^ ; Ahbutt ; Wntmu. 

LEVIRATE ; a Hebrew law, in obedience to which, 
when a man died without is*>iu’, his brother w'as obliged 
to marry his widow, w’iih the view ol raising up a finst- 
boni son to succeed to the inhonUince The term is de- 
rived from the word Lvvir^ wdlich, though not of classical 
Jiuthoniy, is found in the Vulgate and ihe l*andects, and 
is explained by FeisLus lo signify a husband’s brother. 
'J\JichcBUs on the Lawt^of Musn, article 9H. — licnd. Ihck 

LEVITES Umler this name may be comprised all the 
(lesccndanls of Levi ; but il prim ipally denotes those who 
w'ere employed in the lowe.^t imni,*>tnes of the temple, by 
wdiich they were distinguished from the priests, who, be- 
ing descended from Aaron, w^ere likewise of the race of 
Levi by Kohaih, but were employed in iiigher offices. 
The I,.evites were descendants of ],.evi, by Gershoin, ICo- 
haih, and Merari, excepting the family of Aaron ; for the 
(diildren of Moses had no part in the priesthood, andw^re 
only eominon Levites 

God chose the Levites instead of the first-born of all 
Israel, for the service of his tabernacle and temple, Nnm. 
n <5, Acc. They obeyed the priests in the mini.strations of 
the temple, and brought to them wood, WMter, and other 
things necessarj’ for the sacrifices. They sung, and play- 
ed on instruments, in the temple, Acc. ; they studied the 
law, and w'ere the ordinary judges of the country, but sub- 
ordinate lo the priests, Moses ordained that the Levites 
should not begin in the service of the tabernacle till they 
were five-antUwenty years of age, (Niim. 8: 24 — 26.) or, 
as he says elsewhere, from thirty to fifty years old. Num. 
4: 3. But David, finding that they xvere no longer em- 
ployed in these grosser offices of transporting the vessels 
of the tabernacle, appointed them lo enter on service at 
the temple at twenty years of age. The priests and Le- 
vites waited by turns, weekly, in the temple. They be- 
gan their weeks on one Sabbath day, and on the Sabbath 
day in the following week went out of waiting, 1 Chron. 
23: 24. 2 Chron. 21: 17. Ezra 3: 8. 


Goil provided for the subsistence of the Levites, by giv- 
ing them the tythe of corn, fruit, and cattle ; but they 
paid to the priests the tenth of their tythes ; and as the 
Levites possessed no estates in the land, the lythes w'hich 
the prie.sts received from them were looked on as the first- 
fruits which they were lo offer to the Lord, Num. 18 21 
— 24. God assigned them for their habitations forty-cigiit 
cities, with fields, pastures and gardens, Num 35. Of 
the.se, thirteen were given lotho priests, six of wluelvwere 
cities of refuge, Joshua 20; 7. 21: 19, 20, Acc. While ihe 
Levdtes were actually employed in the temple, they weie 
subsisted out of the provisions in store there, and out ol 
the daily offerings there made ; and if any Levite quitted 
the place of his abode, to serve the teifiple, even out of 
the time of his half-yearly or weekly waiting, he was re- 
ceived there, kepi and providwl for, m like manner as his 
othei breihreii, who were regularly in waiting, Dent. IK: 
6—8. When an Israelite made a religious entertainment 
in the temple, God required that the Levite.s should be in- 
vited to It, Deut. 12* 18, 19. 

The coiisecratif»n of Levites was without much eeiemo- 
ny. They wore no peculiar habit lo distinguish them 
from the other Israelites, and God ordamed nothing par- 
ticularly fur their mourning, 2 Chron. 29: 31. 1'lie iinn- 
ner of iheir consecration may be seen in Niira. 8: 5 — 7, 
Ace. — Watsm. 

LEVITES, (Military ;) a name given tosueh ministers 
in the lime of the ComuumwTaltli, a.s filled tlie office of 
chaplain to the regunenN of the parliainenUiry army.— 
flnui. Ihfck. 

LEVITICLTS ; a {Mnonieal liookof Sciipturc, ]>eing the 
third book of the IVntnleiieh of Mosc"- ; thus ealh’il be- 
cause it I'ontains principally the laws and regulations re- 
lating to the Levites, priests, and sacrifices; for which 
re.ason the Hebrev\s call il llie law of the priests, because 
It includes many ordmiinces concerning their scivncs. 
(See PhNTATiUK’H.)'- IVfttson. 

LEVITV" ; lightness of sjnrit, in opposition lo gravity. 
Nothing can lit: more projier than for a Christian lo w'car 
an air of cheerfulness, and to waich against a morosf* tuid 
gloomy disposition But though it lx.* his pnvilege to re- 
Ioi<*p, yet he must be ( autious of that volalility of .spirit 
which characterizes the unthinking, and marks the vain 
piofes.sor. To be (heerful without levity, and grave with- 
out au.sierity, form both a happy and lUgnified chiiracler. 
— fhntl. Buck, 

LEWIS DE DIEIJ Tins great man. minister of Ley- 
dim, and professor in the Walloon college of’ that cllv, 
was born, in 1590, at Flushing, where liis father mi- 
nister. He was a scholar of great abilities, and well 
versed m the Oriental tongues. He was held in high 
esteem by archbishop Usher. While yet a youth, prince 
Maurice being in Zealand, heard him preach, and some 
time after sent for him lo court. Our young divine mo- 
destly excused himself, declaring that he designed in the 
exerci.se of his ministry to satisfy his cunseience, and to 
censure freely what he should find deserved censure ; a li- 
berty which courts did not care lo allow' ; w'hile at tlie 
same time he thought the post offered him, more proper 
fur a man in years than a student. 

He w'as called to LejMen in 1619, and disebarg<'.d hi.s 
dutie.s with great diligence till his death, in 1612. He de- 
elined the offer which wms made him of the divinity pro- 
fessorship in the new univerbity of Utrecht. lie publish- 
ed in 1631, a Commentary on the Four Gospels, and Notes 
on the Acts ol the Apostles, of which father Simon speaks 
highly. He drew up likewise rudiments of the Hebrew 
and Persian tongues, and edited several works in both 
languages. The learned Constantine V Emperor .say.s that 
for practical piety, knowledge of theology, and science of 
all kinds, he was a star of the first magnitude.— 
ion, voL iii. p. 154. 

LlBATIuN, This word is used in sacrificial language, 
to express an effusion of liquors, poured upon victims to 
be sacrificed to the Lord. The quantity of wane for a li- 
bation was the fourth part of a bin, rather more than two 
pints. Libations among the Hebrews were poured on the 
Victim after it was killed, and the several piecc.s of it were 
laid on the altar, ready lo be con.sumc(i by the flames, 
Lev. 6: 20. 8: 25, 26. 9: 4. 16:^12, 20. These libations 
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consisted in oflcrings of bread, wine, and salt. The 
Greeks and Latins offered libations with the sacrifices, but 
they w^re poured on the victim’s head while it w^as living. 
So Sinon, relating the manner in which he was to be sa- 
crificed, says he was m the priest’s hands ready to be 
slain ; was loaded with bands and garlands j that they 
were preparing to pour upon him the libations of grain 
and salted meal : — 

Janv^ue dies in/anda aderal, mihi sacra paraH, 

JUt satsat fruges, ct arcuni iempora 

'' ® jEneidll. ino, 131 


“ The salted barley oii iny frnnt was spread, 
The sacred fillets bound my destined head.” 


Pitt 


St. Paul describes himself, as it were, a victim about to 
lie sacrificed, and that the accustomed libations .were al- 
ready, in a manner, jxiured upon him : For I am ready 
to be offered, and the time of rny departure is at hand,” 
2 Tim. 4: <). The same expressive sacrificial term occurs 
m Philip 2: 17, where the apostle represents the faith of 
the Philippians as a sacrifice, and his own blood as a li- 
bation poured forth to hallow and consecrate it : “Yea, 
and if I be offered, spcndomai, upon the sacrifice and ser- 
vice of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you all.” — Wat- 
bon ; Calmcf. 

LI BELL ATI Cl ; a term in ecclesiastical history, applied 
to certain Christians, who saved themselves from persecu- 
tion, either hy privately signing libels (writings) of abju- 
ration ; or by procuring, either through interest or by mo- 
ney, tihf'h of security, excusing them from the heathen 
sacrifices. Brovghitm^s Diet . — William. 

LIBERALITY ; bounty j a geneious disposition of 
mind, exerting itself in giving largely. It is thus distin- 
guished from generosity and bouniy : — Liberality implies 
acts of mere giving or spending ; generosity, acts of great- 
ness J bounty, acts of kindness. Liberality is a natural 
diRpo.sitiou ; generosity proceeds from elevation of senti- 
ment ; bounty from religious motives. Liberality denotes 
freedom of spirit j generosity, greatness of soul; bounty, 
openness of heart. — ttend. Buth. 

LIBERALITY OF SENTIMENT; a generoms dispo- 
sition a man feels towards another who is of a different 
opinion from himself j or, as one defines it, that generous 
expansion of mmd which enables it to look beyond all 
petiy distinctions of party and system, and, in the esti- 
mate (A men and things, to ri.se superior to narrow pre- 
judices ” 

As liberality of sentiment is often a cover for error and 
scepticism on the one hand, and as it is too lillle attended 
to by the ignorant and bigoted on the other, we .shall here 
lay before our readers a view of it by a masterly writer. 
“ A man of liberal sentiments must be distinguished from 
him w'ho hath no religious sentiments at all. He is one 
who hath .seriously and eflectually investigated, both in 
hi.s Bible and on his knees, in public assemblies and m 
private conversations, the important articles of religion. 
He hath laid down principles, he hath inferred consequen- 
ces , in a word, he hath adopted .sentiments of his own. 

“ He must be distinguished, also, from that tame, un- 
discerriing domestic among good people, who, though he 
has semirneiUs of his own, yet has not judgment to esti- 
mate the worth and value of one sentiment beyond ano- 
ther. 

‘‘Now, a generous believer of the Christian religion js 
one who will never allow himself to try to propagate his 
scritimcnis hy the commission of sin. No collusion, no 
bilteine.ss no wrath, no undue influence of any kind, will 
receivable ; and no living 
thing will be less happy for his being a Christian. He 
will exeicise his liberality by allowing those who differ 

possibly Sn. 

There arc, among a multitude ol arguments to enforce 
such a P^ition, he following worthy our attention 

io union with sen- 

ument, because of the diflferpt capacitie.s, advantages, 
and tasks of mankind. Religion employs the capaciUes 
of mankind jnst as the air employs tLir lungs and their 
or^s of speech. The fancy of one is lively, of another 
dull. The judgment of one is elastic ; of . mther feeble 
a damaged spring. The memory of one is retentive • 


that of another ih treacheroui. as the wind. The passions 
of this man are lofty, vigorous, rapid ; those of that man 
crawl, and hum, and buzz, and, when on wing, sail only 
round the circumference of a tulip. Is it conceivable that 
capability, so different in every thing else, .should be all 
alike in religion? The advantages of mankind differ. 
How should he who hath no parents, no hooks,#no tutor, 
no companions, equal him whom Providence hath gratifi- 
ed with thorn all ; who, when he looks over the trea.sures 
of his own knowledge, can .say, this I had of a Greek, 
that I learned of a Roman j this information I acquired 
of my tutor, that was a present of my father ; a friend 
gave me this branch of knowledge, an acquaintance be- 
queathed me that ? The tasks of mankind differ ; so I 
call the employments and exercises of life. In my opin- 
ion, circumstances make great men ; and if we have not 
Cmsars in the state, and Pauls in the church, it is becau.se 
neither church nor state are in the circumstances in which 
they were in the days of those great men. Push a dull 
man into a river, and endanger his life, and suddenly he 
wdll discover invention, and make efforts beyond himself. 
The w'orld is a fine school of instruction. Poverty, sick- 
ness, pain, loss of children, treachery of friends, malice 
of enemies, and a thousand other things, drive the man of 
sentiment to his Bible, and, so to speak, bring him home 
to a repast with his benefactor, God. Ts it conceivable 
that he whose young and tender heart is yet unpractised 
m trials of this kind, can have ascertained and tasted so 
many religious truths as the sufferer has ? 

\Ve should believe the Christian religion with liberali- 
ty, in the second place, because every part of the Chris- 
tian religion inculcates generosity. Christianity gives us 
a character of God ; but what a character does it give ! 
God is Love. Christianity teaches the doctrine of Provi- 
dence ; but what a providence ! Upon whom doth not its 
light arise ? Is there an animalcule so little, or a wretch 
.so forlorn, as to be forsaken and forgotten of his God? 
Christianity teaches the docinne of redemption ; but the 
redemption of whom -of all tongues, kindred, nations, 
and people ; of the infant ol* a span, and the sinner of a 
hundred years old : a redemption generous in its pnnci- 
ple, generous m fts price, generous in its effects ,* fixed 
sentiments ol divine munificence, and revealed with a 
liberality for which we have no name. In a word, the il- 
liberal Christian always acts contrary to the spirit of his 
religion : the liberal man alone thoroughly understands it. 

“ Thirdly, We should be liberal, because no other spirit 
IS exemplified in the infallible guides whom we profess to 
follow. I set one Paul against a whole army of uninspir- 
ed men : ‘ Some preach Christ of go6d-will, and some of 
envy and strife. What then ? Christ i.s preached ; and f 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. One eateth all 
things, another eateth herbs ; but why dost thou judge 
thy brother? We shall all stand before the judgment-seat 
of Christ.’ We often inquire, What was the doctrine of 
Christ, and what was the practice of Christ? Suppose 
we were to institute a third question. Of what temper wa.s 
Christ ? 

“ Once more : We should be liberal as well as orthodox, 
because truths, especially the truths of Christianity, do 
not want any support from our illiberality. Let the little 
bee guard its little honey with its little sling; perhaps its 
little life may depend a little while on that little nourish- 
ment. Let the fierce bull shake his head, and nod his 
horn, and threaten his enemy, who seeks to eat his flesh, 
and wear his coat, and live by his death : poor fellow ! 
his life is in danger ; I forgive his bellowing and his rage. 
But the Christian religion^ — is that in danger ? And what 
human efforts can render that false which is true, that odi- 
ous which is lovely ? Christianity is in no danger, and 
therefore it, gives its professors life and breath, and all 
things except a power of injuring others. 

“In fine, liberality in the profession of religion is a 
wise and innocent policy. The bigot lives at home ; a rep- 
tile he crawled into existence, and there in his hole he 
Inrks a reptile still. A generous Christian goes out of his 
own party, associates with others, and gains improvement 
by all. It is a Persian proverb, ‘ A liberal hand is better 
than a strong arm.’ The dignity of Christianity is better 
supported by acts of liberality than by accuracy of rea- 
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soning ; but when both go together, when a man of senti- 
ment can clearly state and ably defend his religious prin- 
ciples, and when his heart is as generous as his principles 
are infltxible, he possesses strength and beauty in an emi- 
nent degree.” Sec Thcol. Misc. vol. i. p. 39; Draper on 
Bigotry ; Newton^ Cecily and Fuller's Works ; ^^ayland's 
Discourses . — Head. Buck. 

LIBERTIWE ; one who acts without restraint, and 
pays no regard to the precepts of religion. (See Libek- 
TiNKs ) — Hf nd. Buck. 

LIBERTINES. 1. Mention is made of the synagogue 
of tlic Libertines, (Acts 6. 9.) concerning whom there are 
different opinions, two of which bid fairest for the truth. 
"I'hc first is that of Grotius and Vitnnga, adopted by Guise 
nnd Doddridge, that they were Italian Jews or proselytes. 
J'lic ancient Romans distinguished between hbertus and /*- 
tj< cff/ius. Libertvs was one who had been a slave, and ob- 
laincd his freedom; lihertinus was the son of a.libcrius. 
But Ibis distinction in after ages was not strictly observed ; 
and hhfrtini/'i also came to be used for one not born, but 
made tree, in opposition to lugcnvuSj or one born free. But 
as all the other people of the several synagogues, men- 
tioned in this pa.ssagc of the Acts, arc denominated from 
the places from whence they came, it is probable that the 
Libertines were so loo ; and as the Cyreiiians and Alex- 
nndnnns, who came from Africa, arc placed next to the 
Libertines in that catalogue, it is probable they also be- 
longed to the same country. So tliat, upon the whole, 
there IS little, reason to doubt of the Libertines being so 
called from the place from whence tliey came ; and the 
orchT of the names in the catalogue might lead us to think, 
ihnt they w^ere farther off from Jerusalem than Alexan- 
dria and Cyrenia, w'hich will carry us to the proconsular 
]novmce m Africa about Carthage. That a city called 
Inberlma did exist ui that province is certain , and that it 
became the seal of a flourishing Christian church. 

2. A religious seel whiidi arose in the year 1525, w'lio«e 
principal tenets w’erc, that the Deity wais the sole opera- 
ting cause m the rnind of man, and the immediate author 
ol all human actions ; that, consequently, the distinctions 
of good and evil, which had been established with regard 
lo those actions, w’cre false, and groundless, and that men 
could not, properly speaking, commit sin ; that religion 
consisted in the union of the spirit, or rational .soul, with 
the Supieme Being ; that all those w^ho had attained this 
happy union, by sublime contemplation and elevation of 
mind. wTre iheii allow’ed to indulge wdihout exception or 
restraint, their apjietitps or passions ; that all their actions 
and pursuits were jicrfecily innocent ; and that, after 
tlie death of the body, they were to be united to the D(‘ity. 
These maxims occasioned their being called Libi rimes, 
and the word has been used in an ill sense ever since 

3. Libertines of Geneva were a cabal of rakes rather than 
of fanatics ; for they made no pretence lo any religious 
system, but pleaded only for the liberty of leading volu^i- 
tuous and immoral lives. This cabal was (Kimposed of a 
certain number of licentious citizens, ’.vho could not bear 
the severe discipline of Calvin. There wxre also among 
tliom several who wore not only notorious for their disso- 
lute ami scandalfius manner of living, but also for their 
all)eisti(‘al impiety and contempt of all religion. — Ilend. 
Ji Uf h ; Wahon. 

LlBERTy, denotes a slate of freedom, in contradis- 
tinction to slavery or restraint. — 1. Liberty of ronsnenee is 
freedom from restraint in our choice, and judgment about 
matters of religion. — 2. Interned liberty, or liberty of choice, 
is that in W’hich our volitions are not determined by any 
foreign cause or consideration whatever offered to it, but 
by dur owm understanding or pleasure. — 3. External liber- 
ty, or liberty of action, is opposed to a constraint laid on 
the executive powers ; and consists in a power of render- 
ing our volitions effectual. — 4. Philosophical or moral liber- 
ty consists in a prevailing disposition to act according 
to the dictates of reason, i.' e. m such a manner as 
shall, all things considered, most effectually promote 
our happiness. — 5. Spiritual liberty consists in freedom 
from the curse of the moral law; from the servitude 
of the Jewish ritual ; from the love, power, and guilt of sin ; 
from the dominion of Satan ; from the corruptions of the 
w’orld ; from the fear of death, and the wrath to come. 

i\A * 


Korn. 6: 14. 8; 1. Gal. 3: 13. John 8: .36. Rom. 8: 
21. Gal. 5: 1. Thess. 1: 10. See articles Materialists ; 
Necessity ; Will ; Predestination ; and Doddridge's 
Led., vol. i. p. 50, oct. ; Watts' Phil., sect. v. p 288 ; Jon. 
Edwards on the Will; Locke on Und. ; Grove's Mor. Phil., 
sect. 18, 19 ; /. Palmer on Liberty of ]\Jan ; Martin's Que- 
ries and Remarks on Human Liberty ; Chapiock's Works, vol. 
ii. p. 175, dec. ; Saurin's Serm., vol. iii. ser. 4 ; Bro7vn's 
PhUosnphy ; Oliver's Hints ; M. Necker on Ttehgum ; Ful- 
ler's Works; Works of Robert Hall ; Wilkes' Essays . — 
Hend. Buck. 

LIBYA. This name, m its large.st sen.se, w^as used by 
the Greeks to denote the w’hole of Africa. But Libya 
Proper, or the Libya of the New Testament, the country 
of the Lubims of the Old, was a large country lying along 
the Mediterranean, on the weM of Egypt. It w’as called 
Penlapolitana Regio by Pliny, from its five chief cities, 
Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptolemais, Apollonia, and Gyrene ; 
and Libya Cyrenaica by Ptolemy, from Gyrene, its capi- 
tal. Libya is supposed to have been first peopled by, and 
to have derived its name fiom, the Lehabim, or Lubim. 
These, its earlier inhabitants, appear, in the times of the 
Old Testament, to have consisted of wandering tribes, 
who w'ere soinetiines m alliance wnth Egypt, and at others 
w'lth the. Ethiopians of Arabia ; as they are said to have 
assisted both Shisliak and Zeraii in their expeditions into 
Judea, 2 Chron. 12, 14, 16 They w^ere for a time suffi- 
ciently power! ul tommntaln a w’ar with the Carthaginians, 
by whom they were in the end entirely overeome. Since 
that period, Libya, m eommuii with the rest of the East, 
has successively passed into the hands of the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Saracens, and Turks. The city Gyrene, built by a 
Grecian colony, was the capital of this country, m which, 
and other parts, dwelt many Jew's, who came up to Jeru- 
salem at the feast of Pentecost, together w'lth those dis- 
persed among other nations, and aie called by St. Lube 
‘^dwellers in the jiarts of Libya about Gyrene,” Acts 2; 
10. — Wat. son; Calmet ; Jones. 

LICE. Sw’arms of lice w'as the third ] lague wath wdiich 
God punished the Egyptians, Exod 8 16. The Hebrew 
word kanhn, winch the I. 1 XX. ri'iider shuphts, some trans- 
late “ Hies,” and think them the same as gnats. But Jo- 
sephus, the J( wish rabbins, and most of the modern trans- 
lators render the Hebrew word at large Ua ; and Boehart 
and Bryant support this inierpretaiion. The former ar- 
gue.s that gnats could not be meant ; 1. Because the crea- 
tures here mentioned sprang from the dust of the earth, 
and not from the wateis 2 Because they were both on 
men and cattle, w’hich cannot be spoken ol’ gnats. 3. Be- 
cause their name comes from the radix knun, which signi- 
fies to make f 7 m, fix, establish ; which can never agree to 
gnats, flies, »kc., w'hich are ever changing tfieir place, and 
are almost constantly on the wang. 4. Because kanah is 
the term by which talmudists express the term louse, &c. 
To W'hich may be adtled, that if they w'erc winged and 
stinging msects, as Jerome, Origen, and others have vsup- 
|M)sed, the plague of flics is unduly anticipated; aiid the 
next miracle will be only a repclUion of the former. 

Mr. Bryaiu, in illustrating the aptness of this miracle, 
has the following remarks: “The Egyptians affected 
great external purity, and were very nice both in their 
persons and clothing; hathing and making ablutions con- 
tinually. Uncommon care W'as taken not to harbor any 
vermin. They were particularly solicitous on this head ; 
thinking it would be a great profanation of the temple 
which they entered, if any animalcuIiB of this sort w'ere 
concealed in their garments. The priests, says Herodo- 
tus, are shaved, both as lo their heads and bodies, every 
third day, to prevent any louse, or any other detestable 
creature, being found upon them when they are perform- 
ing their duty to the gods. The judgment, therefore, in- 
flictea by the hands of Moses, was, consequently, not only 
most noisome to the people in general, but it was no small 
odium to the most sacred order in Egypt, that they were 
overrun wfith these flliliy and detestable vermin.’’ — Watson. 
LIE. (See Lyino.) 

LIFE ; properly a state of active and happy existence. 
1. Mortal life, since the fall, is the eontmuance or duration 
of our present state, which tlie Scriptures represent as 
blended largely with death, and consequently short and 
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vam, Gen. 3: 17. 19: 22-~24. Job 14: 1, 2. James 4; 

14. 2, Spiritml life consists in our beiiig^ in the favor of 
God, luduenced by a principle of sanclifynu? grace, and 
living in dependence on him to his glory. It is considered 
as of divine origin, (Col. 3: 4.) hidden, (Col. 3. 3 ) peace- 
fnl, (Kom. 8: 6.) secure, John 10- 28. 3. Eternal life is 

the consummation of spiritual, (Kom. 0: 22 ) that never 
ending slate of existence winch the sairiLs shall enjoy m hea- 
ven ; and is glorious, (Col 3: 4 ) holj^ Rev. 21. 27. and 
blissful, 1 Pet. 1. 4. 2 Cor. 4: 17. (SccHeaven.)— /fewrf. .KwcA. 

LIFE, Book ok (See Book.) 

LIFE, Tree or. (See Tree oe Life.) 

LIFTERS, and ANTfLlFTEKS; so were called two 
congregations at lullmaurs, in North Britain, who, ac- 
cording to Sir John Sinclair, differed on the paltry ques- 
tion, whether it was necessary for the mmi.ster to lift in 
his hand the plate of bread before its distribution in the 
Lord’s sujiper. Tlicy were also called New Lights, and 
the others Old Lights ; terms that have been applied in 
other cases somewhat similar. Gregotrt's Ilist^ tom. i. p. 
Gi, quoted from Si/iclair^s Worls, vol. ix. pp. 375-G. — 
WilUaras. 

LIFTING UP THE HANDS, is among the Orientals 
a common part of the ceremony of taking an oath: — I 
have lift up mine hand unto the Lord,’’ says Abraham, 
Gen. 14: 22. And, I wdl bring you into the, land con- 
cerning which 1 lift up mine hand,” (Exod. 0; 8.) which I 
promised with an oath. 

To LIFT ur o*Ni,’s hands, eyes, soul, or HEART, unto 
the Lord, are also px[>res.sJons describing the .sentiments 
and emotion of one who prays earnestly, or desires a thing 
with ardor. — Cahmt. 

LIGHT, ephos,) K used in a physical sense, (Blatt. 17: 
2 Acts 9 o. 12: 7. 2 Cor. 4: 6.) for a fire giving light, 
(Mark 14‘ 51, Luke 22. 50 ) lor a torch, candle, or lamp, 
(Acts 10. 29 ) and for the material light of heaven, as the 
sun, moon, or stais, Ps. 136. 7. James 1: 17. Figura- 
tively taken, it signifies a manifest or open state of things ; 
(Malt. 10. 27. Luke 12: 3 ) also, in a still higher sense, 
the eternal source of truth, purity, and joy, 1 John 1: 
5. James 1 17. 

Ciod IS saitl to dwell in light inaccessible, 1 Tim 6; 10. 
This seems to contain u reference to the glory and .splen- 
dor wlncli shone m the holy of holie.s, where Jehovah ap- 
peared in lilt* luimnons cloud above the mercy-scat, and 
which none hut the high-priest, and he only once a year, 
was permittfid to approach nnlo; (Lev. 16: 2. Ezek. 1; 
22, 2f», 28.) but this was typical of the glory of the celes- 
tial world. 

Light frequently signifies, also, instruction, both by doc- 
trine and example , (Matt. 5: 16. John 5: 35.) or persons 
considered as giving such light, Matt. 5. 14. Rom. 2 19. 
It IS applied in the highest sense to Christ, the true Light, 
the Sim of Righteousness, who is that in the spiritual, 
which the material light is in the natural w*orld ; who is 
the great Auihor, not only of illumination and knowledge, 
hut of spiritual life, health, and joy to the souls of men. 

The images of light and darkness, says bishop Lowth, 
arc commonly made use of in all languages to imply or 
denote prosperity anil adversity, agreeably to the common 
sense and perception which all men have of the objects 
themselves But the Hebrews, upon a subject more sub- 
lime indeed, in itself, and illustrating it by an idea which 
W'as more habitual to them, more daringly exalt their 
strains, and give a luose rein to the spirit of poetry. They 
display, for iiisiauco, not the image of the spring, of Au- 
rora, or of the dre iry night ; but the sun and stars as rising 
wnth increased splendor m a new creation, or again in- 
volved m chaos and primeval darkness, Isa. 30; 2(5. 60: 
19, 20. 24. 25. Ezek 27 7, B. 

The expressions arc bold and daring | but the imagery 
is well knowm, the use of it is common, the signification 
definite j they are iherelorc perspicuous, clear, and truly 
magnificent . — Watson . 

LIGHT OF NATURE. (See Nature.) 

LIGHT, Divine. (Sec Knowledge ; Relioion ) 

LIGHTFOOT, (John, D. D.) a most learned English di- 
vine, was the son of a minister, and born in March, 1602, at 
Stoke-upon-Trenl, in Staffordshire. At Cambridge, he ap- 
plied himself to eloquence, and succeeded so well in it as 


to be thought the best orator of the under graduates in the 
university. He also made an extraordinary proficiency 
111 Latin and Greek. When he took the degree of bache- 
lor of arts he left tlie university, and became assistant to 
a school at Bepton, in Derbyshire. After he had supplied 
this place a year or two, he entered into orders, ana be- 
came curate of Norton-under-Hales, in Shropshire. He 
now began to study the Hebrew language, jicrsuaded that 
no man could be well versed in the Scriptures but an He- 
braist. Not long after he removed to Hornsey, w'here he 
wrote his Emblems, or Miscellanies, Christian and Judai- 
cal, in 1629. He was then only tw'enty-seven, and 
yet wa.s well acquainted with the Latin and Greek fathers, 
as well as the ancient heathen writers. ,He, at that time, 
satisfied himself in clearing up many of the abstrusest 
passages in the Bible : and therein had provided the chief 
materials, as well as formed the plan of his “ Harmony.” 
An opportunity of inspecting it at the press, was a motive 
for his going to London, where he had not long been, be- 
fore he was chosen minkster of St. Bartholomew’s, behind 
the royal exchange. The great assembly of divines meet- 
ing in 1613, our author gave his attendance there, and 
made a distinguished figure in iheir debates ; where he 
used great freedom, and gave signal proofs of liis courage 
as well as learning, in oppo.sing many of those tenets 
which the divines were endeavoring to establish. In 1653, 
he was presented to the living of Much Munclen, in Hert- 
ford.shirc. In 1655, he entered iqiou the office of vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge The year of Dr. Ligbtforit’s 
decease is not exactly known He was a true Christian. 
In the discharge of his clerical duties, he was zealous and 
active. As to his learning in the rabbinical way, he was 
excelled by none, and had few equals. The most com- 
plete edition of the works of this learned author that 
edited by Pitman, comprised in thirteen volumes, octavo ; 
London, 1825. Jo/ies^ Chris. Diog. — Hend. BiicJc. 

LIGURE, (fnhim; Exod. 28:' 19. 39: 12.) a precious 
stone, of a deep red color, with a considiTable tinge of yel- 
low, Theophrastus and Pliny desciibc it as resembling 
the carbuncle, of a brightness sparkling like fire.— Watson, 

LILLY, (WiLLiAW,) an astrologer, was born, m 1602, 
at Diseworth, in Leicestershire ; and, after having been 
servant to a mantuamaker, and bookkeeper to a trades- 
man, he became a professor of astrology. Lilly, who had 
a tolerable spicc of the knave in lus composition, soon ac- 
quired both fame and money in his new vocation. Dur- 
ing the civil wars he was consulted by both parties as to 
events ; but it was the cause of the parliament that he 
finally espoused. He died m Ibblfk Among his works 
are, Observations on the Life andDeatliof Charles I. ; and 
his own Life — Davenport. 

LILY, {shushan ; 1 Kings 7: 19, 22, 26. 2 Chron. 4: 5. 
Cant 2: 2, 16. 4. 5. 5: 13. 6: 2, 3. 7- 2 Hos. 14: 5. 
hnnon. Matt. 6. 28. Luke 12: 27.) a well known, sweet, and 
beautiful flower, which furnished Solomon vith a variety 
of charming images in his Song, and with graceful orna- 
ments in the fabric and furniiure of the temple. The 
title of some of the PsaUiis upon Shushnn,” or “ Sho- 
shanim,” (Ps. 45, 60, 69, 80 ) probably means no more 
than that the music of these sacred composition.^ was to 
be regulated by that of some odes, which were known by 
tho.se names or appellations. 

By “ the lily of the valley,” (Cant. 2; 2.) we are not to 
understand the humble flower, generally so called with us, 
the liVmm convnllium, but the noble flower which ornaments 
our gardens, and which in Palestine grows wild in the 
fields, and especially in the valleys. In the East, as with 
us, it is the emblem of punty and moral excellence. So 
the Persian poet, Sadi, compares an amiable youth to 
‘‘ the white lily m a bed of narcissuses,” because he sur- 
passed all the young shepherds in goodness. 

As, in Cant. 5: 13, the lips are compared to the lily, 
bishop Patrick supposes the lily here instanced to be the 
same which, on account of its deep red color, is particu- 
larly called by Pliny ruhens lilium, and which, he tells us, 
was much esteemed in Syria. Such may have been the 
lily mentioned in Matt. 6: 28 — 30 ; for the royal robes were 
purple. Sir .Tames E. Smith observes, “ It is natural to 
presume the divine Teacher, according to his usual cus- 
tom, called the attention of his hearers to some oblect at 
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hand j and as the fields of the Levant are overrun wath 
the amaryllis lutea, whose g^olden lilaeeons flowers in au- 
tumn afford one of the most brilliant and gorgeous objects 
in nature, the expression of * Solomon in all his glory not 
being arrayed like one of these,’ is peculiarly appropriate 
I consider the feeling with uhich this was expressed as 
the highest honor ever done to the study of plants ; and if 
my botanical conjecture be right, we learn a chronological 
fici respecting the season of the year when the sermon on 
the mount was delivered.” (Sec Grass Watson. 

LIMBO, in Roman Catholic divinity, signifies a place 
on the borders of hell, where the patriarchs remained un- 
til the advent of Christ, who, before his resurrection, ap- 
))efired to them, and opened for them the doors of heaven, 
ii IS commonly called limbus pairnm ; besides which, some 
adopt a hmbns injaniuni^ to which those infants go who die 
wnliout having been baptized — Hmd Burk. 

LIME, (sink; Dent. 27: 2, 4. Isa. 33. 12. Amos 2: 1 ) 
n soft liiable substance, obtained by calcining or burning 
stones, sliells, or the like. From Isaiah 33; 12, it appears 
that it was made m a lain lighted with thorn bushes, and 
from Amos 2: 1, that bones wen* sometimes calcined for 
lime The use of it was for plaster or cement, tlie first 
mention of which is m Deut. 27. — Watson. 

LIMITER, {hmiUmi ;) an itinerant and begging friar, 
employed by the convent to collect its dues, and promote 
its temporal interests, within certain limtH, though under 
the direction of the brolherhocKl who employed him ; he 
was occasionally a }ierson of considerable importance. 
KussdPs Notes ; Works of the English and Sroiltsh Refor- 
9 m rs, vo\. 11 pp. 536, 512. — Jfend Buck 

LINCOLN, (Ensign.) This estimable man, ^Hhe mc- 
moriul of whose virtues will be imperi.shable,” wms born 
HI Hingham, (Mass.) Jan. 8, 1779. His early years were 
blest with the care of an eminently pious mother. He 
was regularly bred to the profession of a printer by ^lessrs. 
IManning and Lormg, of Boston. 

About the age of nineteen Mr. Lincoln felt the poiver 
of the gospel under the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Baldwin, 
and W5US baptized by him on prolession of bis faith. To 
the Baptist communion, though enlarged and catholic in 
his aileclions, he continued conscientiously and ardently 
attached to the end of his days. He soon became intimate 
with other young men of character and religious principle, 
and with them spent many of his evenings in social reli- 
gious meetings, while as an apprentice he was a model of 
faithfulness and purity. Here were the germs of his sub- 
sequent life. 

Ill the year 1800, he commenced business on his own 
account. The first Work he priiil(‘d was Cowper’s Toems, 
111 tw^o voluine.s, the first edition of the w’orks of that im- 
mortal bard of Christianity which appeared m this coun- 
try. 

When Mr- Samuel Hall (a name well known and re- 
spected among book.sellers at the beginning of the pre.seni 
century) wacs loolang roiunl among the younger members 
of the profession for a sueccssor, his eye rested on Rlr. 
Lincoln ; and he and Mr. T. Edmands. with whom he had 
just formed a partnership, became the purchasers of Mr. 
Hall’s slock 111 trade, and the occupants of the long cele- 
brated stand, No. 59, Cornhill, (now Washington street,) 
Boston. Very few parlncrship.s liave been of so long du- 
ration, or have contributed more to the furtherance of 
sound knowledge, especially religious knowledge, in our 
country ; and it is but justice to add, that no partnership 
in trade has more de.servedly enjoyed the esteem and con- 
fidence of the public, by the uniform exercise of all the 
mercantile and Christian virtues for the space of thirty 
years ; none more enterprising, industrious, and economi- 
cal ; none more fair and honorable m the sight of all men. 
It was dissolved only by the lamented death of Mr. Lin- 
coln, Dec. 2, 1832, at the age of fifty-three. 

Mr. Lincoln had been from 1811, a licensed minister of 
the gospel of Christ ; and though he never was ordained, 
and therefore never relinquished the secular profession to 
which he had been educated, and in which he thought it 
his duty to persevere with all the constancy of a roan of 
the world, yet he preached, and prayed, and performed 
the ordinary offices of a minister of the gospel with all 
the holy fervor of an apostle. He won^he unaffected re- 


spect of all men, as a generous neighbor, an honest friend, 
and a virtuous citizen, “ A purer mmd,” says Mr. Buck- 
ingham, “never inhabited a mortal frame. A love of 
truth and goodness was the ruling passion of hi:? soul. 
Ills manners were frank and open; his deportment was 
as free from prudery and affectation, as his heart was 
from hypocrisy. He delighted in the social intercourse 
of friends, and was always an object around which they 
might gather to indulge m the pleasures of conversation ; 
to be pleased, improved, refined. There are few who 
combine so many of the useful qualities with so much re- 
tiring mode.sty. There are few who have done .so much 
good in so noiseless a manner.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s death, though in the meridian of life and 
usefulness, and watched by the breaking hearts of his fami- 
ly and friends, was not only peaceful but triumphant. He 
had liv'-ed to see the prosperity of the cause he loved, and 
labored to promote ; to see the churches he had assisted 
largely m planting, flourishing in all directions around 
him , to .see all his children who were grown up, become 
the devoted followers of the Savior, and preparing to fill 
his place in society, and in the church of God ; and he 
felt that death was welcome. “ If I should live to the 
age of Methuseldh,” he remarked, “ I could find no bel- 
ter time to die.” To an inquiry whether he enjoyed the 
presence of Christ, he rea<lily answered, “ The Savior 
promised to be with me a great wink* ago, and he will ful- 
fil every wmrd.” Being asked on another occasion how 
he felt, “ Oh, delightfully,” was his characteristic reply ; 
“the Lord reigneth ; he wall do infinitely w'ell for me and 
mine. 1 feel entire* confidence in his wisdom and good- 
ness.” A prayer wTiich he offered audibly, about an hour 
before his death, concluded wath these touching words : 
“ Gracious Redeemer, wdiat has been wrong do thou for- 
give ; w’hat has been gracious do thou record.” The glo- 
ry of Christ being afterw^ards alluded to, he said, (and 
they were hi.s last w'ords,) “ Yes, not to behold his glory 
wamld be no heaven J” 'flius in the full view' of the near 
approach of death, and wdth an intellect calm and collect- 
ed, he expressed his unshaken relnince on God, and his 
hope m his Redeemer. 

At his funeral the church w'nsdre.sscd in the habilimenfs 
of mourning; and the general aspect and solemnity of the 
audience, composed in part of mmister.s and distinguished 
citizens of different denominations in the city and vicini- 
ty, seemed in silent eloquence to s.ny that a saint of emi- 
nent usefulne.s.s had depart(Ml to the rew'ards of grace in 
the world of glory. 

Mr. Lincoln w'as active in the organization of the Evan- 
gelical Tract .society; the Howard Benevolent society, the 
Boston Baptist Foreign Mission society, the Massachu- 
setts Baptist Eilucatum society, ami other institutions of 
a similar character. To these he not only gave his name, 
but much of his tunc, and thoughts, and pen, as well as 
his property. 

Among the numerous valuable works issued from the 
press of Lincoln and Edmands, for w'hich the public are in- 
debted to Mr. Lincoln, may be mentioned particularly, 
Winchell’s Watts, the Pronouncing Bible, and the series 
of beautiful volumes, styled The Christian Librarj'. 
Lincoln’s Scripture Questions, and Sabbath School Class 
Book, prepared by him, are well known. — Rev. Dr. Sharpes 
Funeral Sermon ; Boston Conner ; Christian Watchman ; 
Am. Baptist Magazine for Aprils 1833. 

LINDSEY, (Theophimts,) a Unitarian divine, was born, 
in 1723, at Middlewich, in Cheshire, and was educated at 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. He, after ten years vacil- 
lation, resigned the living of Catterick in 1773, in conse- 
qupce of his having embraced the principles of Unitari- 
anism. On account of this resignation Mr. Belshams 
calls him “the venerable confessor.” Upon this title 
Robert Hall admirably observes : — “ The nature of the doc- 
trine professed must be taken into consideration before wc 
can determine that profession to be a Christian profession ; 
nor is martyrdom entitled to the high veneration justly 
bestowed on acts of heroic piety, on any other ground than 
Jts being what the term imports, an attestation of the truth. 
It is the saint which makes the martyr, not the martyr the 
saint.” 

From 1774 till J793, he was minister of a congregation 
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in Essex street, in the Strand. He died in 1803. He 
wrote among other works, an Apology for himself ; a Se- 
quel to the Apology ; Considerations on the Divine Go- 
vernment ; an Examination of Mr. Robinson’s Pica ; an 
Historical View of the Unitarian Doctrine and Worship ; 
and Sermons. S&t Behkam\<i Mcnmrsnf Lindsey, Reviews 
of Rohtrt Hall ; Jones'^ Chris, Biog — Davenport. 

LINE. To stretch a line over a city, is to destroy it, 
Zech. 1: 16. Jer. 2: 8. — Cahnei. 

LINEN, (hd ;) the pjodiictof a well known plant, (flax,) 
whose bark, being prepared, serves to make fine and much 
esteemed linen clothes. Another son of linen Senplure 
calls shesh ; wliich we believe to be cotton. Under the name 
of linen IS mcluded ; but this was something different 
from both linen and cotton It was a kind of silk yield- 
ed by fish of the muscle kind, which Rondelet calls pmna 
(See Flax.) — Calmet. 

LINN, (John Blair,) an American divine and poet, 
son of William Linn, D. D., was born m Pennsylvania, 
in 1777, and after graduating at Columbia college, entered 
on the study of law, in the oflice of Alexander Hamilton, 
in New York. Finding but little agreeable to him in this 
pursuit, and having felt the power of religion on his heart, 
he deterniincd to embrace the ministry ; and after complet- 
ing a course of theological study, he wvm settled as a 
preacher, in Philadelphia, in 1799, lie died of consump- 
tion, in IH05. He is the author of Valerian, a poem on 
the influence of Christianity, and of the Powers of Genius, 
a poem possessing much beauty, and which has gone 
through several editions, both in England and the Uni- 
ted Stales. Life by C, B, Brown ; Alhn. — Davenport. 

LINUS ; a Christian mentioned by Paul, (2 Tirn 4; 21.) 
and whom Irenujus, Eusebius, Optatus, Epijdianius, Aus- 
tin, Jerome, and Thcodorct, afllnn to have succeeded Peter 
as bishop of Rome. 

Mr. Taylor thinks there is little liazard in taking Linw.s' 
for the Brithsh C’yLuN, brother of Claudia. (See Claudia, 
and PoMPONiA Gbecia.) If so, it agree.s with the lii.story 
that Christianity had made conveils in the family of Brcn- 
nus, king of Britain, and Caractacus, his son, then prison- 
ers at Rome ; and the fir.st (Gentile) bishop of Rome was 
a Briton, (^ee Christianity.) — Calmet. 

LION. The name by w’bich this noble animal is gene- 
rally designated in the Hebrew Scriptures is translated, to 



plu^ or teMf and has been supposed to have originated 
m his remarkable habit of tearing his prey to pieces, Ps. 
7; 2. 22: 13. Mic.^fe 8. But there are several other 
names given to him by the inspired writers, each of which 
IS characteristic either of his age or some feature in his 
character. 

We now proceed to describe this noble animal, whose 
outward larm seems to speak his internal generosity. His 
figure IS striking, his look confident and bold, his gait 
proud, and his roar is terrible. His stature is not over- 
grown, like that of the elq>hant, or rhinoceros ; nor is his 
shape cluhttsy, like that of the hippopotamus, or the ox 
Ir is compact, wcil proportioned, and sizable ; n perfect 
model of strength, joined with agility. It muscular 
and bold, neither charged with fat or unnecesvsary flesh. 


It i.s sufficient but to see him in order to be assured of his 
superior force. His large head, surrounded with a dread- 
ful mane j all those muscles that appear under the skin 
swelling with the slightest exertions ; and the great breadth 
of his paws, with the thickness of his limbs, plainly evince 
that no other animal in the forest is capable of opposing 
him. His face is very broad, and is surrounded wiih 
very long hair, which gives it a most majestic air. His 
huge eyebrows j bis round and fiery eyeballs, which, up- 
on the least irritation, seem to glow with peculiar lustre j 
together with the formidable appearance of bi.s teeth ; ex- 
hibit a picture of terrific grandeur which it is irnpos.sihlc 
to describe. The length of a large lion is between eight 
and nine feet; and its height about four feet and a halt. 
The top of the head, the temples, the cheeks, the under 
jaw, the neck, the breast, the shoulders, the hinder part of 
the legs, and the belly, are furnished with long hair, while 
all the rest of the body is covered xVith very short hair, of 
a lawny color. The mane of the lion grows every )eai 
longer as the animal grows older : but the lioness is with- 
out this appendage at every age. Tbismnne is not coarse 
or rough as in a horse, but is composed of the same hair 
as covers the rest of the body. 

Tt IS usually supposed that the lion is not possessed c»f 
the sen.se of smelling in siieb perfeetion as many otbiT 
animals. It is also observed, that too .strong a light great- 
ly incommodes him : this is apparent, indeed, from the 
formation of his eyes, wdiich, like those of the cat, seem 
fitted for seeing best in the dark. Foi this reason, he sel- 
dom appears in ojien day, but ravages chiefly by night. 
With this tact, corresponds the language of the loyal 
prophet, Ps. 104 20 — 22. 

The most fierce and terrible of these animals are found 
in Africa, and the hottest parts of Asia. It is particularly 
in the frightful deserts of these seorehing regions that 
tho.se enormous and feroeions beasts are found, that seem 
to be the .scourge and terror of the neighboring kmgdom#- 
Happily, indeed, says Buffon, tlie .species is not very nu- 
merous, and it seern.s to be diminishing daily ; for tlio.se 
W'ho have travelled through these countries, assure us, 
there are by no means so many there at present, as were 
known formerly. (See Jordan.) 

Accustomed to measure his strength with every animal 
he meets, the habit of conquering renders the lion intrepid 
and terrible. Tii those regions wdiere he has not experi- 
enced the dangeroiLs arts and combinations of man, be has 
no apprehensions from his powxu* He boldly faces him, 
and .seems to brave the force of hi.s anus Woiimls rather 
serve to provoke hi.s rage than to rcpre.ss Ins ardor. Nor 
i.s he daunted by the opposition of numbers ; a single lum 
of the desert often attacks an entire caravan, and, after an 
obstinate combat, when he finds himself overpowered, in- 
stead of flying lie continues to combat, retreating, and slill 
facing the enemy till he dies. To this trait in his charac- 
ter .Tob alludes, when, complaining of hi.s trials, he iiastily 
said to the Almighty, “ Thou huntest me as a fierce lion,” 
cb. 10: 16. We see, also, the propriety with whieli Hushai 
describes the valiant among the troops of Absalom, as 
possessing “the heart of a bon,” 2 Sam. 17; 10. — Calmet 

LIP, IS sometimes used for the bank of a river, for the 
border of a ves,sel or table, Exod. 25; 24. 2 Chron, 4* 2 
It also .signifies language, Gen. 11:1. Exod. 6; 12, Ac. 
“ We wdll render thee the calves of our bps,” .says Ho.'^ea ; 
(14; 2.) that is, sacrifices of praise, instead <jf bloody vic- 
tims. I do not send thee,” says the Lord to Ezekiel, (3. 
5.) to a people deep of lip,” of an unknown language. — 
Calmet. 

LITANY ; a general supplication used in public wor*- 
ship to appease the wTath of the Deity, and to request 
those blessings a person wants. The word comes from 
the Greek litaneiay “ supplication.” At first, the use of 
litanies was not fixed to any stated time, but wTre only 
employed as exigencies required. They were observed, 
in imitation of the Ninevites, with ardent .supplications 
and fastings, to avert the threatened judgments of fire, 
earthquakes, inundations, or ho.stile invasions. About A. D. 
400, litanies began to be used in processions, the people 
walking barefoot, and repeating them with great devotion ; 
and it is pretended that by this means severe countries 
were delivered from great calamites. The days on which. 
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they were used were called Hosjation days ; these were 
appointed by the canons ot difleieiit ctnnirils, till it was 
decreed by the council of Toledo, that they should be used 
every month Ihronj^hout the year , and thus, by degrees, 
they came to be used weekly on V\'‘ednesdays and Fridays, 

I be ancient stationary days for fasting. To these days the 
rubric of the cluirch of England has added Sundays, as 
being the greatest day for assembling at divine service. 

jMmost every saint in the Eoinan calendar has his lita- 
ny, in which tlie peo])le respond, Ora pi o ?7o6/.s, ‘‘ pray 
for us ” Litanies are fouml in the old Lutheran hymn 
books , but they arc no longer used by Geirnan Protes- 
tants. — Haul, Jhftk. 

LITHGOW, (VVim.iam;) a gentleman of Scotland, who, 
while travelling m Spam, tn IbiiO, fell into the hands of 
the liHjuisilion, and was subjeeted to unheard of toi lures, 
but was providentially delivered. The history may be 
found at huigtli m Fur, pp. Ib7 — 173. 

LITLTRGV, deiioips all the ceremonies in general be- 
longing to <livinc service The word comes fioin the 
Greek Ifftuurum, “service, piible* mmislry,” formed of 
‘‘public,” and rrge//, “work.” In a more restrain- 
ed signification, liturgy is used among the llomamsis to 
signify the mass, and among Protestants, the common 
prayer All who have wntien on liturgies agree, that in 
pnimtive days, divine service was exceedingly simple, 
clogged with very few ceremonies, and consisted of but a 
small number ol' prayers ; but, by d<'grees, they increased 
I be number (»f ceremonies, and added new prayers, to 
make tbe office look more awful and venerable to the peo- 
ple. At length, tilings were earned to such a pitch, that 
a ri'gulalion became necessary and it was found necessa- 
ry to put tbe .serviep and the maimer of performing it into 
writing, and tins was wdiat they called a liturgy. 

Liturgi(‘s have been different at different times and in 
difl’erent countriCvS. The Armenians, Copts, Ethiopian.s, 
Greeks, Syrians, .Incobites, Marointes, and Nestonan.s, 
liave their several hrurgie.s, and .some of them from three 
to iortv different ones. 

Till' liturgy of the Roman church cnn.sists of the Bre- 
viaiy, containing the matins, lauds, Arc ,* the Miss-al, or 
volume employed m saying mass, and containing the cal- 
endar, the general rubrics, or riles of lhat massj tbe Cere- 
monial, cfintaining the offices peculiar to the pope, such as 
eonsi'cration, bem’dieiion, canonization, Arc ; the Pontifi- 
eale, whudi describes the functions of bishops at ordina- 
tions, consecrations of churches, A’^c. ; and the Ritual, con- 
taining the services as pi'rforined by the sinijile priests 
both m public worship and in private The whole of this 
iiturgv IS perfotmed m Latin 

The liturgy of the chinch of England was composed m 
the year 1.‘)17, and established m the second year of king 
Edwaid VL Tn the fifth year of this king it was revised, 
because some things were contained m that Iiturgv which 
shnv\a*d a compliance with the superstition of lho.se times, 
and some exceptions were taken against it by .some learn- 
ed men at home, and by Calvin abroad. Some altern- 
tioiLs wen* made in it, wdiich consisted in adding the gene- 
r.al confession and ahsolulion, and the eommunion lohegm 
with the ten commandments. The use of oil in confirma- 
tinii and extreme unction was left out, and also prayers 
for .souls departed, and w^hat related to a belief of ChfistN 
real pre.sence m the encharist. This liturgy, so reformed, 
was o.stablished bv the acts of tlie fifth and sixth Edward 
VI cap. 1. How^ever, it w-as abolished by queen Mary, 
wdio enacted, that tbe service should stand a.s it w’as most 
comrnonlv used in the last year of the reign of king Henry 
VllL That of Edward VI. was re*esfabli.shcd, w'lth 
some alterations, by Elizabeth. Some further alterntion.s 
w’cre introduced, in oon.seipience of the revision of the 
common prayer book, by order of king James, in the first 
year of his reign, particularly in the office of private bap- 
tism, in several rubrics, and other passages, wdlh the addi- 
tion of five or .six new prayers and thanksgivings, and all 
that part of the catechism whgich contains the doctrine of 
the sacraments. The book of common prayer, so altered, 
remained in force from the first year of king James to the 
fourteenth of Charles II. The last rcvi.sion of the Hturgy 
was in the year 1661. Many petitions have been since 
made for a revision, but without success. 


The common prayer book of the Proiesianl Episcopal 
Church, in the United Slates, which was adopted m l7S‘.h 
omits the Alhana.sian creed, and leaves to the officiating 
minister the discrelionary pow^r to substitute for the arti- 
cle “he descended into he!)/’ the w'ord.s “hew’enlmto the 
place of departed spirits.” fJinifham^s Oris^. Ecrl. 13; 
BrouuhlmCs Did ; Bdmdf, Buhin^on, and Cfarh^on, on^ Lu 
fur. passim ; A Leitn fo n DihSnitiri^ Mirndfr on Ihr Erpe- 
(hriicy of Form^, and BiMVs Anmn ; AVer’s Lf dimi> on 
the Liturgy of the Church of Engtaiul ; BuUMph's Easai/^ 
on the LitvTfry ; Ortons pp. 16, 124— iAW. 

Bud. , . 

IJVERTOOL LITURGY. A liturgy .so culled liom 
its first pubhcalion at Liverpool. It was cornp<i.sed by 
.some of the Prosbvierians, who, growing weary of extem- 
pore prayer, thought a form more desirable, ft made ils 
appea ranee in 1652. Mr Orton says of it, “ It is seareelv 
a f^iri.siiau hturgy. Tn the colled the nnm^' of Christ is 
hardly mentioned ; and the Synrit is quite banished lioni 
it ” It was little better ibaii adeisiical comiiosition. G/- 
ton\ /jdter^, vol 1. pp HO, HI ; Bonn and Binnetfs Jhst. 
of Piss vol lit ]i 312 — Hend Bud. 

LIVE To be imvardly ipiickened, nourished, and actu- 
ated by the inffuence ol God, Gal. 2 20. (2 ) To be great- 
ly refreshed and com forled, Ps. 22 10. 1 Thess. 3. H (".J.) 
To have the eonlmued nossession of giace here, and glo- 
ry hereafter, .lolin 14. 10. God Im^ in and oi himself ; he 
has meoinprehensiblc and everlasting activity and hap])i- 
ness, Num 14 21. Christ now /ov.s possess»‘d of all lia))- 
jiifiess for hiinsidf. Rev. 1 18. He hns lor his yicoytU*, 
perpetually interceding for them, and conveying to them 
his pur« based blessings ; (lleb 7. 25 ) and be lion in them 
as a quickdiing Spirit , he dwells in tbeir hearts by t.oih, 
and is the life-giving prinriyile from vhi<‘h their spiritual 
activity and comforts proceed ; and they live on him l»y 
faith, drnwang virlue from his woul, person, rightcoiisiics.s, 
and fulness, for their quickening, m livitv, anrl comfort, 
Gal. 2 20. Men hoc not by bread alnne, but by iviry troid 
that prureedeth nut of the. mouth of Cod E\eiJ when there 
are no apparent means of subsistence, v t are to tiust to 
the povvei and promise of God for our suyiport m hie, 
Matt 4‘ 4. Men live not to tbim,sifrn.j but vnio (>mh or 
Christ, wdien they make, not tlieir carnal case, profit, or ho- 
nor iheir great eml, but his glory, and the edification of liis 
church, Rom 11 7, R 2 Cor 11,15. To lire in God\s 
stiihi IS to be presen^d by his favor, live under his spei'ial 
eaie, and in the exi'rcise of loving and |>leasmg liim, Ho.s. 
6- 2 Gen. 17, 18. The religions service of saints is call- 
cd% hoinff and reasonable sacrifice, to distinguish it from 
the ancient sacrifices of beasts j and because proceeding 
fioin a .soul syii ritually quickened, it is ]>crf()rmed in a 
lively and active manner, Rev. J2: 1.— (See Likk ) Droim 

LIZARD. Several species of lizards are well known. 
There are some m Arabia, a cubit m length ; but m the 
Indies there ari' some much longer. In America they aie 
eaten, as they yirobably ivere in Arabia ami Judea, since 
Mosp> forbids them as food. 

We find several sorts of lizards mentioned in Scripture ; 
letifh ; rhomet ; tinsheineth ; (Lev. 11: 30.) and shanamith. 
The third is translated mole ; but Bochart mamtains that 
It is the chameleon, (which is a kind of lizard.) — Calmit. 

LLORENTE, (.Tohn Anthony,) a Spanish ecclesiastif*, 
w^as born, in 1756, at Rincon del Soto, and obtained van’- 
ous preferment.N, among which w'as that of secretarv-grnc- 
ral to the Inquisition. Having accepted a considerable 
post under .Joseph Bonaparte, and written in his favor, he 
was compelled to quit Spain on the return of Ferdinand, 
He died in 1823 He is the author of a History of the In- 
qiii.'-ition ; Memoirs relative to the History of the Spanish 
Revolution ; Political Portraits of the Popes ; and otlicr 
w'orks.— Davenport. 

LLOYD, ( W iLLiAM, D. D.) a learned prelate of the church of 
England, was born at Tilehurst, in Berkshire, 1627, where 
his father was rector of the parish. After having resided 
at the university of Oxford for several years, and gone 
through his degrees, he obtained a prebend in the collegi- 
ate chtflrch of Ripon, soon after the restoration, and in 
1006 was apyiomted chaplain to the king. After Iioldiiig 
various other ecclesiastical preferments, among which tvas 
the deanery of Bangor, he, in 1670, w^a.s instituted to the 
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yicara^e of St. Martiti’s in the Fields, Wcbtininster ; and, 
in 1680, he was raised to the bisliopnc of St. A.‘*aph. 
While he held this benefice, he joined archbishop SanrroO, 
and other prelates, iu presenting a petition to king James 
II., deprecating his assumed power of suspending the laws 
against popery. The prosecution and acquittal of the pe- 
tiUoticr.s IS a well known and important fact in English 
history. On the revolution taking place, bishop Eloyd 
was made almoner to kin^ William 111. ; and, m 1602, he 
was Iran.slatcd to the see of Litchfield. Thence he was 
promoted to the see of Worcester, where he .sat till his 
death, m 1717, in the ninety-first year of his age. 

His writing-., which amount to about twenty distinct 
publications, display much learning and acuteness. He 
assistc’d Dr Wilkins iii his “E.ssay toward a real Charac- 
ter;'’ but his rno'.t important work is a “ Di.ssertation on 
the Sevcaiv Weeks of Daniel ; and an ExjKisilion of that 
Prophecy.’^ We are also indebted to him for the chrono- 
logy, and many of tlie references and parallel passages 
jirmted in most of our Englnsli Bibles. Biog. Brit. ; At- 
Gm Bwg — Jonas' Ctins. Biog, 

LOCKE, (John,) one of the greatest of English philoso- 
phers and mela}>hysicians, was born, in 1632, at Wrington, 



in Somersetshire ; and was educated at Westminster 
school, and at Christ church, Oxford ; though he often 
said that what he had learned there was of littl#' u.sc to 
him, to enlighten and enlarge his mind The first books 
winch gave him a relish for the study of philosophy, wTre 
the writings of Des Carles ; lor though he did not always 
approve of his sentiments, lie I’ound that he wrote with 
great perspicuity. After some lime, he applied himself 
very closely to the study of medicine, not with any de- 
sign of jnactising as a physician, but principally for the 
benefit of his own con.stitiUion, which was but weak. He 
went to ihe continent, in 1601, as secretary to the ojjvoy 
sent to Berlin •, resumed his medical studies after his re- 
turn ; and graduated as a bachelor of pliy.sic, m 1671, 
though he never entered upon general practice. Locke 
was introduced, m 1006, to lonl Ashley, afterwards earl of 
Shafte.-'buiy, who esteemed him highly, confided to him 
the su)ienntendence of his son’s education, and the form- 
ing of a consiitntion for the colony of Carolina, and, w-^hen 
he himsell became thancellor, appointed him secretary of 
jiresentations, and, at a later period, .secretary to the board 
ot trade. When Shafie.sbiiry withdrew to Holland, Loeke 
aceompiimed him, and he remained on the continent for 
.some years Here he formed a friendship with J.^unborch 
and Leclere. So obnoxious was he to James’ govern- 
ment, that the British envoy demanded that he should be 
delivered up; a tale which he escaped only by concealing 
himself for a year. i J J ft 

It was while he resided m Holland that he completed 
his Essay on tin' Human Understanding, and wrote his 
first Letter on 'foleration. Having returned to England 
at the revoluiion, lie published his Essay in 1690. It was 
virulently J>i^lvaudy assailed, and rapidly spread his fame 
in all quartiM’s ihat fame he enhanced by his additional 
Letters on Toleration , his two Tiealiscs on Government, 
which anmiiilaled hilmci and the whole tribe of non-resis- 
tance teachers ; hr. Thoughts on Education ; Beasonahle- 
ness pf Christianity; and other pieces. His merit was 
rewarded by his being made a commissumer of appeals 
and, subsequently, of trade and plantations. 

The last fourteen or fifteen years of his life, iJr. Locke 
spent chiefty at Oates, seldom coming to town ; -^nd during 
this agreeable reiiremeut, he applied himself >•„> the study 


of the Scriptures, of the divine origin of which he was 
thoroughly persujidcd. It has been said that Mr. Locke 
was a Unitarian, at least so far as to disbelieve the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. The confidence with which his name j 

has been quoted of late, to this effect, will appear remark- 4 

able, if it is remembered, 1, That no positive evidence of 
it IS to be found in his writings. 2. That to Dr. Stillmg- 
ficet, who accused him of it, he expressly denied having 
written a sentence unfavorable to the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. 3. That in a letter to Limhorch, alluding to Dr. 
Allix’s work on the Trinity, he uses this remarkable lan- 
guage; “1 have not been in the habit of expecting any 
aid in this cause from the Jews and rabbins ; but light is 
very delightful, from whatever .source it may shine.” His 
Common Place Book of the Scriplurcs i.s an invaluable 
fruit of his .scriptural .studies. He admired the wisdom 
and goodness of God in the method found out for the .sal- 
vaijon of mankind; and when he thought upon il, he 
could not forbear crying out, “ O, the depth of the riches 
of the goodness and knowledge of God !” lie was per- 
suaded that men wmukl be convinced of this by read- 
ing the Scriptures wi I hoin jirejudice; and he frequently 
exhorted those with whom he conversed, to a serious study 
of these sacred writings. A relation inquired of him, what 
was the .shortest and surest way for a young gentleman to 
attain a true knowledge of the Christian religion ? Let 
HIM STunv,” said Mr. Loeke, the IIoi.y Scripture, espl- 
ciALi.y IN THE New Tfstament. TiiErvEiN are contained 

THE WORDS OF ETFRNAL LIFE It HAS GoD 1 OK ITS Al’THoU ; 
SALVATIOJ^ FOR ITS END ; AND TRUTH, WITHOUT ANY MIXTURE 

OF ERROR, FOR ITS MAT’J’ER.” Thc.se words dcscrve to be 
WTitten m letters of gold. 

In 1704, his strength began to fail him more than ever 
in the beginning of the summer, a season which, for many 
years, had restored him .somi‘ degree of strength. He then 
.saw how short a time he had to live, and pri'parcd to quit 
this world, with a deep sense of the? manifold merries of 
God to him, which lie took delight in recounting to liis 
fiiends ; and full of a sincere resignation to the divine will, 
and in firm hopes of his promises of a future life, he ex- 
pired, on the 28th of October, 1701, in the sevcniy-ihird 
year of his age. 

There is no occasion to attempt a panegyric on this 
great man ; hi.s wiit)ng.s are now well known and valued, 
and will last as long as the English language. Averse to 
all mean complaisance, his wisdom, his experience, his 
gentle manners, gained him the respect of his inferiors, 
the esteem of his equals, the friendship and confidence of 
those of the highest quality. He was very exact to his 
word, and religiously performed whatever he promrsed. 

As he always kept the useful in his eye, he esteemed the 
employments of men only in proportion to the good tliey 
were capable of producing; for which reason he had no 
great value for tliase critic-s, and mere grammanan.s, vho 
waste their lives in comparing words and phrases, and in 
coming to a delenm nation in the choice of a various read- 
ing in a passage of no importance. 

But, above all, Locke was a Christian, habitual and 
sincere. The \vnys of religion he loved, and he found 
them the ways of pleasantness and peace; thus he com- 
bined wisdom ami knowledge, and truly benefited the 
world. He left several manuscripts behind him, besides 
his ^‘Paraphrase on some of St. Paul’s Epistles,” which 
were publi.shed at dificrent limes after his death. ITis 
collected works form four quarto volumes. Great as are 
his merits in other respects, il is principally as the cham- 
pion of civil and religious liberty that Locke is entitled to 
the reverence and gratitude of mankind. — Jones' Chtis. 

Biog. ; Davenport. 

LOCUST; a voraciems insect, belonging to the grass- 
hopper or grylli genus, and a great scourge in Oriental 
countries. 

Moses describes four sorts of locusts, or, it may be, the 
same sort in different states : — arhehf salam, chnrgol, and 
chngeb ; w^hich Jerome translates bmchus, attams^ ophioma- 
tttSy and hernia. 

On many occasions the locust has been employed by 
the Almighty for chastising his guilty creatures. A 
swarm of locusts were among the plagues of Egypt, when 
they covered the whole land, sc* that the earth was dark- 
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ened ; and they devoured every green herb of the earth, 
and the fruit of every tree which the hail had left, Exod. 



10; 15. But the most particular description of this insect, 
and of Its destructive career, mentioned in the sacred 
writings, IS to be found m Joel 2: 3—10. This is, per- 
haps, one of the most striking and animated descriptions 
to be met with in the whole compass ol prophecy. The 
contexture of the passage is extremely curious ; and the 
double destruction to be produced by locusts, and the ene- 
mies of which they were the harbingers, is painted with 
the most expressive force, and described with the most 
terrible acenrary. We may fancy the destroying army to 
be moving before us while we read, and imagine that we 
see the desolation spreading The following extracts may 
furnish a coinmciitury upon this and other passages in the 
Holy Sciipturcs . — 

“The locusts were no sooner hatched, in June, than 
efioh of the broods collected itself into a compact body of 
a furlong or more in square, and niarclung afterwards 
directly forward towards the sea, they let nothing escape 
them; eating up every thing that vas green and j.uey, 
not only the lesser kinds of vegetables, but the vine like- 
wise, the fiif‘trLCy the pirmegra-naU , the pahn^ and the apple 
ine, even all the fives of the field. (Joel J 12.) in doing 
w’hich, they kept then ranks like men of war, climbing 
over, as they advanced, every tree or wall that was m 
their waiy , nav, they entered in our very houses and bed- 
i-iiambers like thieves. The mhahitants, to stop their pro- 
gress, made a variety of pits and trenches all over their 
fields and gardens, which they filled w’lth w’atcr; or else 
they heaped up thereinlieath, stubble, and such like com- 
bustible mutter, w'hich were severally set on fire upon the 
approach, of the locusts. Bui this was all to no purpo.se, 
for the trenches were qiiiclfly filled up, and the fires extin- 
guished by infinite sw arms succeeding one another, whilst 
the (rout w'as regardless of danger, ami the rear pressed 
on so close, lliat a reireal wais altogether impossible. 
A day or two after one of these broods w'as m motion, 
others were already hatched to march and glean after 
them, gnawing off the very bark, and the young branches 
of such trees, as had before escajied with the loss only of 
their fruit and foliage. So justly have they been cojiipareil 
by the prophet to a gnat army^ w^ho further observes, that 
the land is as the gaidai of Eden before them, and behind them 
a desolate ivildf mess ”^Shaw's Travels, p. 187, 4to. 

“ I cannot bettor represent their flight to you,” says 
Leanplan, ‘ than by companiig it to the flakes of snow m 
cloudy weather, driven about by the wind; and when they 
ahght upon the ground to feed, the plains are all covered, 
and they make a murmuring noise as they eat, and in less 
than two hours they devour all close to the ground ; then 
rising, they suffer themselves to be earned away by the 
wand , and when they fly, though the sun shines ever so 
bright, it in no lighter than when most clouded. The air 
W’as so full of them, that I could not eat in my chamber 
without a candle ; [Joel 2. W.J all the houses being full 
of them, even the stables, barns, chambers, garrets, and 
cellars,” ver. 9. 

“ These insects .seek each other,” says M. Baron, ‘’the 
moment they are able to use their wings ; after their 
union, the female lays her eggN in a hole which she makes 
in the earth ; and for this purpose she seeks light sandy 
^rlh, avoiding moist, compact, and cultivated grounds. 
The eggs he ail the winter, till the w^armth of spring calls 
them into life. 


, “ There is no doubt on the changes to w’hich the locust 

. is subject. The oninml which appears at first in the form 
of a worm, passes afterwards into the state of a nymph ; 
and undergoes a third metarnorjihosis by quitting its skin, 
and becoming a perfect animal, capable of continuing it.s 
species. A locust remains in Us nymph state Iwcniy-lbur 
or twenty-five day.s, more or less, according to the sca.son ; 
when, having acquired its full growth, it reljnin.s .some 
days from eating; and, gradually bursting Us skin, comes 
forth a new animal, full of life and vigor. These ins(‘cts 
leap to a height two hundred times the length of ihi ir bo- 
dies, by means of those pow’er/ul legs and thighs, Mhich 
are articulated near the centre of the body. When rai.sed 
to a certain height in the air, they spread their wings, and 
are so closely embodied together as to form but one mass, 
intercepting the rays of the sun, almost by a toliil ccIq-.'-c. 

“Even when dead they are hurtful. The iiileclion 
spread by their connj'tmg carcasses is in^nppoitablo. 
Surius and Cornelius Gcniuia holh, meniionmg a prodi- 
gious incursion of locusts m 1542, rejiort, that after their 
death, ihcv infeeted the air with siidi a .stench, that the 
ravens, crows, and other birds ot prey, ihongli hnngiy, vet 
would not come near their can as'^es. We have ourselves 
experienced Uvo >cars ago the truth of this fact , the jars 
where they had been bulled, after Iweiity-loiir hours, 
could not be passed. In A. D 591, it is said that iieaily 
a inilhon of men and beiiso w<‘ie earned ofl in Spam, by 
a peslilence'arisiug fiom their siench.'’ 

Upon this information Mi. Taylor submits the followang 
n marks ; — 

1. Heat and dryness arc favorable to tbe increase of lo- 
custs We think, therelore, that when God thieateiis to 
bring a plague of locu.sts over Israel, as in Joel, (chaj) 2 ) 
It may imply also a summer of drought. 3'be proyihel 
Nahum says of the loeusiv,, that they ramp m the hedges 
in the cold day, but when the sun anseth they flee away. 
Every observer notices the lorjinl efleet of cold, and the 
invigorating powers ol lieat. on the locust. But, 

2. Another remarkable paiiicular appeiirs to have eon.si- 
tlerable connexion W'Uh some things .said oi Exod. 10. ]3, 
that “in the morning, or evening, or in rnisiy w'eather, lo- 
custs do not see equally wadi, nor fi> so higii ; th(>y siifler 
themselves to be more closely appioatlied ; they nre stiff 
and slow m their motions , and are mote ea.sil\ destroyed.” 
This supports those who consider the word se/av as denoting 
a mist, or fog, and think it jiossible that the word stiavm 
(Num. 11. 31 ) may express those clouds ol locusts, which 
compose these flying armies —The opposition of two 
winds W’as likely to produce a cairn, and a calm to cau.se 
a fog; the lower flight of the locusts, the gathenug them 
during the evening, all night, and the next monimg“ agree 
w’lih these extracts; and the fatal eflects (verses 33, 34.) 
wdiile the flesh was yet between the teeth of the peojile, 
seem to be precisely such as might he expected, from the 
sleiH'h of the immense masses of locusts, spread all abroad 
round about the camp Coulil a nmre ceriain way of ge- 
nerating a pestilence have been adopted, considering the 
stench umfoimlv attributed to them, and the malignity at- 
tending such infection as their dead carcasses so exposed 
must (x'casion ? 

As locusts arc commonly eaten in Palestine, and in the 
neighboring countries, there is no difficulty in supposing 
that the word arrides, used by Matthew, (3; 4.) siH'akiii" 
of the food on w’hich John subsusted, might signify these 
insects. The ancients affirm, that in Africa, Syria, Persia 
and almost throughout Asia, the people did commonly eat 
these creatures. Some nations were called Acridopha^i 
or eaters of locusts, because these insects formed their 
pnmnpal food. 

To explain Rev 9: l-U, Mr. Taylor has translated the 
following passage from Niebuhr: (Descrip. Arab. p. 153 .) 
— An Arab of the desert near Basra [Bassoiuh] infonned 
me of a singular comparison of tbe locust with other iini- 
mal.s The terrible locust of chap. 9. of the Apo<-alypse 
not then occurring to me, I regarded this comparison a.s a 
jest of the Bedouin, [Arab] and paid no attention to it, till 
It w^as repeated by another from Bagdad. It wa.s thus 
He compared the head of the locust to that of the horse ; 
Us breast to that of the lion ; its feet to those of the camel ; 

Its body to that of the serpent ; its tail to that of the scor- 
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pion ; its horns, [antentKs] if I mistake not, to the locks of 
hair of a virgin ; and so of other parts.” 

It seems more namral to compare their teeth to those of 
lions, than their breaato to those of lions j^ but this is more 
especially proper to & Apocalyptic writef s purpose, as he 
had alre^y informed us of their resemblance to horses 
prepared for battle.” As to the armor, dec. of horses pre- 
pared for battle, in the East, Knolles informs us, that the 
Mamelukes’ horses were commonly furnished with silver 
bridles, gilt trappings, and rich saddles ; and that their 
necks and breasts were armed with plates of iron. It is 
not therefore unlikely) that they had also ornaments re- 
sembling crowns of gold, to which the horns of the locust 
might be, with propriety, compared : wc find they had 
really breast-plates of iron and by their rushing on the 
enemy, and the use they made of their moutlis, as described 
by Knolles, the comparison of them to locusts seems very 
applicable. 

It IS remarkable that Solomon says, (Prov. 30: 27.) 

The locusts have no king but the locusts aH the Apoca- 
lypse have a king, and a dreadful king loo ; Abaddon ^ — 
the destroyer. (See Abaddon.) — Catmet. 

LOG j a Hebrew measure, which held five-sixths of a 
])int; it is called the fourth part of a cab, 2 Kings 6: 25. 
Lev. M: 10, 12, U.—Calmet. 

LOGAN, (John,) a divine and poet, was born, in 
1748, at Fala, in Scotland; was educated at Edinburgh; 
nud, ntter having been minister at South Leith, he re- 
moved to London, in 1786, and became a writer in the 
English Review. He died in 1788, Logan wrote a vo- 
lume of poems; the tragedy of Kunnamede ; Sermons; 
a Dissertation on the Manners and Spirit of Asia ; and 
a Review of the Charges against Mr. Hastings. For the 
last, which appeared anonymously, Stockdale, the publish- 
er, was prosecuted ; but was successfully defended by Er- 
skine. — Davenport. 

LOGOS, THE WORD j a term employed by the evangeli.st 
John to designate the mediatorial character of our Re- 
deorner, with special reference to his revelation of the cha- 
racter and wdll of the Father. It appears to be used as 
an abstract for the concrete, just a.s we find this same 
writer employing tight for enh^himer, life for life-giver, 
dec ; so that it properly signifies the speaker or interpreter, 
than which nothing can more exactly accord with the 
slnicment made, John 1: 18; ^‘No man hath seen God at 
niiy lime ; the only-begotten, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, hath declared him,” i. e. communicated to us the 
If lie knowledge of his mind and character. That the term 
is merely expressive of a divine attribute, a position which 
has been long and variously maintained by Soeinians, 
though abandoned as untenable by some of their best au- 
thuniics, is in total repugnance to all the circumstances 
of the context, which distinctly and expressly require per- 
sonal sub.sistericc in the subject which it describes. He 
whom John styles the Logos, has the creation of all things 
ascribed to him ; is set forth as possessing the country and 
neople of the Jew's ; as the only-begotten (son) of the Fa- 
ther ; as assuming the human nature, and displaying in it 
the attributes of grace and tmth, dec. Such things could 
never, with the least degTee of j^ropnety, be said of any 
more attribute or quality. Nor is the hypothesis of a per- 
sonification to be reconciled with the universally admitted 
fact, that the style of John is the most simply historical, 
and the furthest removed from that species of composition 
to which such a figure of speech properly belongs. To 
the Logos, the apostle attributes eternal existence, distinct 
Mrsonality, and strict and proper Deity — characters which 
he also ascribes to him in his first epistle — besides the pos- 
ttCssion and exercise of perfections which absolutely ex- 
clude the idea of derived or created being. See Dr. Latt- 
W< Dissertation on the Logos; J. /. Gurtu^^s Biblical 
Notes; StuarVs Letters to Changing; Spirit of the Pih 
grim; wd Dr. J P. Smith on the Person of Christ,--- 
Bond. Buck. (See John, Gospel of.) 

X>OtiJ<AKDS ; a religious sect, differing in many points 
fjeom the church of Rome, which arose in Germany about 
tlte hegiuniug of the fourteenth century; so called, as 
mam writers have imagined, from Walter Lollard, their 
citief leader aad champion, a native of Mentz, »nd equally 
duoione ibs^his eloquence and his writings, who was burnt 


at Cologne ; though others think that Lollard was no sur- 
name, but merely a term of reproach applied to all here- 
tics who concealed what was deemed error under the ap- 
pearance of piety. 

The monk of Canterbury derives the origin of the word 
Lollard from loUumy “ a tare,” as if the Lollards were the 
tares sown in Christ’s vineyard. Abelley says, that the 
word signifies praising God,” from the German loben, ^ 

to praise,” and herr, ” lord because the Lollards em- 
ployed themselves in travelling about from place to place, 
singing psalms and hymns. Others, much to the same 
purpose, derive IdUhard, MJhard) or lollerif. luUert, as it 
was written by the ancient Germans, from the old Ger- 
man word tullenf lollen, or lallen, and the termination 
hard, with which many of the high Dutch words end. 
Lollen signifies, “ to sing with a low voice,” and therefore 
Lollard is a singer, or one who frequently sings ; and in 
the vulgar tongue of the Germans it denotes a person who 
is continually praising Gotl with a song, or singing hymns 
to his honor. 

Fuller, however, informs us, that in the reign of Edward 
111., about A. D. 1315, Walter Lollard, a German preach- 
er, or, (as Perrin, m his History of the Waldenses, calls 
him,) one of their barbs, (pastors,) of great renown among 
them, came into England ; and w'ho was so eminent in 
England, that as in France they were called Berenganans, 
from Berengarius, and Petrobrusians, from Peter Bruis, 
and in Italy and Flanders, Arnoldists, from the famous 
Arnold of Brescia ; so did the Waldensiaii Christians for 
many generation.s after bear the name of this worthy 
man, being called Lollards. Bishop Newton having 
mentioned the Lollards, says, “ There was a man more 
^worthy to have given name to the sect, the deservedly fa- 
mous John Wicklifle, the honor of his own, and the admi- 
ration of succeeding times.” In England, the followers 
of Wicklifle were called, by way of reproach, Lollards, 
though the first English Lollards came from Germany. 

Lollard and his followers rejected the sacrifice of the 
mass, extreme unction, and penances for sin ; arguing 
that Christ’s suflerings Were sufficient. He is likewise 
said to have set aside baptism, as a thing of no eff ect ; but 
this appears to be a mi.stake, founded on their rejection of 
infant baptism, and their denial of its saving efficacy. 

That this was the case, appears from the laws matle 
against them in the reign o4’ Henry IV. ; for among the 
articles by which the inquisitors were to examine them, 
one v/as, ^‘Whether an infant dying unbajitizcd can be 
saved ?” This the Lollards constantly as.serted, in opposi- 
tion to the church of Rome, whidi decreed that no infant 
could be saved without it. Fox says, that among the 
errors they were charged with, were these : “ That they 
spoke against the opinion of such as think children arc 
damned who depart before baptism, and said that Christian 
people be sufficiently baptized in the blood of Christ, and 
•need no vrtrter; and that infants be sufficiently baptized, 
if Iheir parents are baptized before them.” Fox thinks 
they were slandered in this matter ; we think justly, so 
far as the denial of believers’ baptism is concerned, lor the 
last of the three charges is iusclf a plain contradiction of it. 
Besides, Sir Lewds Clifford, who had been a friend of Wick- 
liffe, expressly affirmed, that the Lollards would not bap- 
tize their new-born children ;” and Thomas Walden, who 
had access to the WTitings of Wicklifle; calls him “ one of 
the seven heads that came out of the bottomless pit for 
denying infant baptism, that heresie of the Lollards, of whom 
he was so great a ringleader. 

Fox says, that it was upon these charges, that in the 
space of four years, one hundred and twenty Lollards, men 
and women, were apprehended, and suffered greatly ; a 
number of them being burnt at tke stake. William Saw- 
try, the parish priest of St, Osith, in London, was the first 
martyr in this English persecution. Rapin sa?ys, ”In 1389, 
riie Wickliffites or Lollards began to separate from the 
church of Rome, and appoint priests from among them- 
selves to perform divine service after their way.” From 
this period to the Reformation, their sufferings were very 
great. More than dsae hundred ore recorded by name 
who were burnt to death. 

The Lollards’ tower still stands os a monument of their 
miseries, and of the cruelty of their implacable enemies. 
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This tower is at Lambeth palace, and was fitted up for 
this purpose by Chicheby, archbishop of Canterbury, who 
came to this see in 1414, It is said that he expended two 
hundred and eighty pounds to make this prison for the 
Lollards. The vast staples and rings to which they were 
fastened, before they were brought out to the stake, are 
still to be seen in a large lumber-room at the top of the 
palace ; and ought to make Protestants look back with 
gratitude upon the hour which terminated so bloody a pe- 
riod. (See WicKUFFE i and Oldcastle.) Moshem^ vol. 
i. pp. 398, 404 j Fox^ p. 235 — 240 ; Ivimey^ vol, i. pp. 25, 
59, 64, 68-73, 83— 85.— Head. JBwrJfc. 

LOMBARD, (Peter,) otherwise known by the title of 
Master of the Sentences ; an author of great repute in 
the twelfth century. He was born at Novara, in li)mbar- 
dy, and died archbishop of Paris, in 1164. His work on 
the sentences is divided into four books, and has been 
largely commented upon. He has also left commentaries 
on the Psalms and Paul’s Epistles. — Hend. Stick. 

LONG-SUFFERING OF GOD. (See Patience of 
(Jon.) 

LONG ; to desire very earnestly, as one hungry or 
Ibirsty desires refreshment; (Gen. 34; 8. 2 Sam. 23: 15.) 
so persons grievously afllicted long for death, Job 3: 21. 
David’s soul longed for his banished son Absalom, 2 Sara. 
13- 39. Exiles long to see their native country, Gen. 31: 
30. Faithful ministers sick or imprisoned Img to visit 
their people, Phil. 2; 66. Saints long for the experience 
of God’s presence or power in his ordinances, and for his 
salvation from the guilt, power, and pollution of sin, to 
perfect holiness and happiness, Ps. 84. 2, 119; 40, 174, — 
Brown. 

LOOK. God’s looking on men imports his perfect know- 
ledge of their conduct ; his care of and kindness to them ; 
(Ps. 53: 2. Lam. 3: 50.) his delightful contemplation of 
their graces, (Sol. Song 6: 13.) or his apparent unconcern 
about them, as if he were a mere by-stander; (Hab. 1: 
13 Ps. 35: 17.) or his terrifying and punishing them, 
Exod. 14: 24. Men’s looking to God or Christ imports 
their viewing him by faith in his excellencies and new 
covenant relations, desiring direction, support, and every 
blessing of salvation from him, and their viewing him 
as their pattern, Ps. 34; 5. Isa. 45: 22. 17: 7. Heb. 12: 2. 
— Sronm. 

LOOKING-GLASSES. Moses says, that the devout 
women who sat up all night at the door of the tabernacle 
in the wilderness, offered cheerfully their ^Uooking-glass- 
es” to be employed in making a brazen laver for the puri- 
fications of the priests, Exod. 38: 8. These looking-glasses 
were, without doubt, of brass, since the laver was made 
out of them. (See (Jlass, and Laver.) — Calmet. 

LORD ; a term properly denoting one who has domin- 
ion, whether in a family or community ; whether on earth 
or in heaven. Applied to God, it signifies the supreme 
Governor and Disposer of all things. When printed with 
large capitals in the English Bible, it stands for the He- 
brew Jehovah, and when in small, Adonai ,• names exclu- 
sively given to the Divine Being. (Sec God, and Jehovah.) 
— Wend. Buck. 

LORD’S DAY. (See Sabbath.) 

LORD’S NAME TAKEN IN VAIN, consists first, in 
using it lightly or rashly, in exclamations, adjurations, and 
appeals in common conversation. 2. Hypocritically in 
our prayers, thanksgivings, dec. 3. Supersiitiously, as 
when the Israelites carried the ark to the field of battle, to 
render them successful against the Philistines, 1 Sam. 4: 
3, 4. 4. Wantonly, in swearing by him, or creatures in 
his stead, Matt. 5: 34, 37. 5. Angrily, or sportfully, 
cursing, and devoting ourselves or others to mischief and 
damnation. “ 6. Perjuring ourselves, attesting that which 
is false, Mai. 3: 5. 7. Blasphemously reviling God, or 
causing otheH^ to do so, Rom. 2: 24. 

Perhaps there is no sin more common as to the practice, 
and less thought of as to the guilt of it, than this. Nor is 
it thus common with the vulgar only, but with those who 
call themselves wise, humane, and moral. They tremble 
at the idea of murder, theft, adultery, &c., while they for- 
get that the same law which prohibits the commission of 
these crimes, does, with equal force, forbid that of profan- 
ing his name. No man, therefore, whatever his sense. 


abilities, or profession may be, can be held guiltless, or be 
exonerated from the char^ of being a wicked man, while 
he lives in the habitual violation of this part of G<^’s sa- 
cred law. 

A very celebrated female writer justly observes, that 

it is utterly inexcusable ; it has none of the palliatives 
of temptation which other vices plead, and in that respect 
stands distinjpished from all others, l^th in its nature and 
degree of guilt. Like many other sins, however, it is at 
once cause and eflect ; it proceeds from want of love and 
reverence to the best of Seings, and causes the want of 
that love both in themselves and others. This species of 
profaneness is not only swearing, but, perhaps, in some 
respects, swearing of the worst sort ; as it is a direct 
breach of an express command, and offends against the 
very letter of that law, which si^ys, in so many words, 

Thou shall not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain.” It offends against politeness and good breeding, 
for those who commit it little think of the pain they are 
indicting on- the sober mind, which is deeply wounded 
when it hears the holy name it loves dishonored ; and it 
is as contrary to good breeding to give pain, as it is to 
true piety to be profane. It is astonishing that the refined 
and elegant should not reprobate this practice for its coarse- 
ness and vulgarity, as much as the pious abhor it for its 
sinfulness. 

I would endeavor to give some faint idea of the gross- 
ness of this offence by an analogy, (0 ! how inadequate !) 
with which the feeling heart, even though not seasoned 
with religion, may yet be touched. To such I would 
earnestly say — Suppose you had some beloved friend — to 
put the case still more strongly, a departed friend — a re- 
vered parent, perhaps, whose image never occurs without 
awakening in your bosom sentiments of tender love and 
lively gratitude ; how would you feel if you heard this 
honored name bandied about with unfeeling familiarity 
and indecent levity ; or, at best, thrust into every pause 
of speech as a vulgar expletive? Does not your affection- 
ate heart recoil at the thought ? And yet the hallowed 
name of your truest Benefactor, your heavenly Father, 
your best Friend, to whom you are indebted for all you 
enjoy ; who gives you those very friends in whom you so 
much delight, those very talents with which you dishonor 
him, those very organs of speech with which you blas- 
pheme him, IS treated with an irreverence, a contempt, a. 
waiitonness, with which you cannot bear the very thought 
or mention of treating a human friend. His name is im- 
piously, is unfeelingly, is ungratefully singled out as the 
object of decided irreverence, of systematic contempt, of 
thoughtless levity. His sacred name is used indiscrimi- 
nately to express anger, joy, surprise, impatience j and, 
what is almost still more unpardonable than all, it is wan- 
tonly used as a mere unmeaning expletive, which, being 
excited by no temptation, can have nothing to extenuate 
it ; which causing no emotion, can have nothing to re- 
commend it, unless it be the pleasure of the sin.” H. 
More on Eduention, vol. ii. p. 87 ; GilPs Body of vol. 
iii. p. 427 ; Brorvnh System of Rdig., p. 526 ; BmighPs The- 
ology. — Hend. Buck. 

LORD’S PRAYER is that which our Lord gave to his 
disciples on the mount. According to what is said in the 
sixth chapter of Matthew, it was given as a directory : Wt 
from Luke 11:1, some argue that it was given as a form. 
Some have thought that the second and fourth petition of 
that prayer could be intended only for tenmorary use j but 
it is always our highest duty to pray that Christ’s kingdom 
may be advanced in the world, and also to profess our 
daily dependence on God’s providential care. Neverthe- 
less, there is no reason to believe tliat Christ meant that 
his people should always'use this as a set fbrm ; for, if 
that had been the case, it would not have been varied as 
it is by the two evangeUsts, Matt. 6. Luke 11. Besides, 
we do not find that the disciples ever used it as a form. 

It is, however, a most exquisite summary of prayer, for 
Its matter, brevity, and order j and Christians should study 
its meaning, and enter into its spirit, far more deeply than 
they do. Frequently as it is repeated in the course both 
of pubHc and domestic devotion, it is far from being uni- 
versally known, or if known, from being always recollect- 
ed, what is the nature and- extent of the petitions it in 
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volves. This may in a «eat measure be accounted for 
by the consideration that the prayer is often impressed up- 
on the youthful memory, without any explanation of its 
meaning or its views ; and recited mechanically in after 
life, with an habitual feeling that whatever the child could 
learn, the man must understand. What is fs miliar to the 
metaery, is by a very natural process of association sup- 
posed to be also familiar to the mind. See Doddridg^s 
Lectures, lect, 194 ; ^IBarrow^s Works, vol. i. p. 48 j Arck^ 
bishop Leighton* s Explanation of it; West on the Lor^s 
Frayer ; GiWs Body of Biv, ; Hannah More*s Works ; For- 
dyce on Edification by Fobhc Instruction, pp. 1 1, 12 f Mendam't 
Emo, of tlie Lordh Prayer ; FidlePs Works. — Hend. Buck. 

LORD^S SUPPER is an ordinance which our Savior in- 
stituted as a commemoration of his death and suftertngs. 

I . It is commonly called a sacrament, that is, a sign and 
an oath : an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace ; an oath by which we bind our souls with 
a bond unto the Lord. Some, however, reject this term as 
not being scriptural j as likewise the idea of swearing or 
vowing to the Lord. (vSee Vow.) 2. It is called the Lord’s 
supper, because it was first instituted in the evening, and 
at the close of the passover supper ,• and because we there- 
in feed upon Christ, the bread of life, Rev. 3; 20. 1 Cor. 

II. 3. It is called the communion, as herein we have 
communion with Christ, and with his people, 1 Cor. 12; 
13. 10: 17. 4. It is called the eucharist, a thanksgiving, 
because Christ, in the institution of it, gave thanks, (1 Cor. 
11; 24.) and because we, in the participation of it, must 
give thanks likewise. 5. It is called a feast, and by some 
a feast upon a sacrifice, (though not a sacrifice itself,) in 
allusion to the custom of the Jews feasting upon their sa- 
crifices, 1 Cor. 10: 18. 

As to the nature of this ordinance, we may observe, 
that, in participating of the bread and wine, we do not 
consider it as expiatory, but, 1. As a commemorating or- 
dinance. We are here to remember the person, love, and 
death of Christ, 1 Cor. 11; 24. 2. A confessing ordinance. 
We hereby profess our e.steem for Christ, and dependence 
upon him. 3. A communicating ordinance j blessings of 
grace are here communicated to us. 4. A covenanting 
ordinance. God, in and by this ordinance, declares that he 
i.s ours, and we by it declare ourselves to be his, Matt. 26; 28. 
Heb. 8: 8. 5. A standing ordinance, for it is to be observed 
to the end of time, 1 Cor. 11; 26. It seems to be quite an 
indifferent thing what bread is used in this ordinance, or 
what colored wine, for Christ took that which was readiest. 
The eating of the bread and drinking of the wine being 
always connected in Christ’s example, they ought never 
to be separated ; whenever one is ^ven, the other should 
not be withheld. This bread and wine are not changed 
into the real body and blood of Christ, but are only em- 
blems thereof. (See TRANsuBSTAWTrATiON.) 

The subjects of this ordinance should be such as make 
a credible profession of the gospel in the mode appointed 
his disciples by the Savior ; the ignorant, and those whose 
lives are itnmoral, have no right to it ; nor should it be 
ever administered as a test of civil obedience, for this is 
sacrilegiously perverting the design of it. None but true 
believers can approach it with profit ; yet we cannot ex- 
clude any who make a credible profession of faith in 
Christ ; for God only is the judge or the heart, while we 
<>^ly act according to outward appearances. 

Much has been said respecting the time of administer- 
ing It. Some plead for the morning, others the afternoon, 
and s^e Iot the evening ; which latter, indeed, was the 
time of the first celebration of it, and is most suitable to a 
supper. How often it is to be observed has been disputed. 
Some nave been for keeping it every day in week ; 
others four time.s a week ; some every Lord’s day, which 
many thmkm nearest the apostolic practice ; (Acts 20; 7.) 
a practice which was long kept up in Christian antiquity, 
^donly deviated from when the love of the Christians 
bQgan to wax cold. Others have kept it three times a 
year, iad wme once a year ; but the most common is 
mohamonth Rendently appears, however, both from 
jSe#tttr^ (1 Cor. 11: 26.) and from the nature of the or* 
dioaimi that it ought to be ftec^uent. 

JkhUsthh posture, Dr. Doddridge justly obsvi vts, that it 
is greathr to be haumteA that Chnstians have perverted 


an ordinance, intended as a pledge and means of their 
mutual union, into an occasion of discord and contention, 
by laying such a stress on the manner in which it is to be 
administered, and the posture in which it is to be receiv- 
ed. As to the latter, a table posture seems most eligible, 
as having been used by Christ and his apostles, and being 
peculiarly suitable to the notion of a sacred feast } and 
kneeling, which was never introduced into the church till 
transubstantiation .was received, may ptirove an occasion 
of superstition. 

We will only subjoin a few directions in what frame of 
mind we should attend upon this ordinance. It should be 
with sorrow for our post sins, and a tender composure 
of affection, free from the disorders and ruffles of passion ; 
with a holy awe and reverence of the divine Majesty, yet 
with a gracious confidence and earnest desires towards 
God ; with raised expectations ; prayer, joy, and thanks- 
giving, and love to all men. When coming from it, we 
should admire the condescensions of divine ^ce ; watch 
against the snares of Satan, and the allurements of the 
world ; rejoice in the finished work of Christ j depend up- 
on the gracious influence of the Spirit, that we may live 
more to the glory of God ; keep up a sense of the divine 
favor ; and be longing for heaven, where we hope at last 
to join the general assembly of the first-born. 

The advantages arising from the participation of the 
Lord’s supper are numerous. 1. It is a means of strength- 
ening our faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 2. It affords 
great consolation and joy. 3. It increases love. 4. It has 
a tendency to enlighten our minds in the mystery of god- 
liness. 5. It gives us an utter aversion to all kinds of sin, 
and occasions a hearty grief for it 6. It has a tendency 
to excite and strengthen all holy desires in us. 7. It re- 
news our obligations to our Lord and Master. 8. It binds 
the souls of Christians qne to another. 

In the early times of the gospel the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper was both frequent and numerously attended. 
Voluntary absence was considered as a culpable neglect j 
and exclusion from it, by the sentence of the church, as a 
severe punishment. Every one brought an offering pro- 
portioned to his ability ; these offerings were chiefly of 
bread and wine ; and the ministers appropriated as much 
as was necessary for the administration of the eucharist. 
They then had a part of what was left for their mainte- 
nance ; and the rest furnished supplies for the poor. See 
Saurin*s Sermons ; and Henry, Earle, Doolittle, Grove, and 
Robertson on the Lord's Supper ; Dr. Omen's, Ckarnock's, Dr. 
Cudworth's, Mr. Willet's, Dr. Worthington's, Dr. Watts', 
Bishop Warburton's, Bishop Cleaver's, Dr. Bell's Pieces on 
the suoject ; Orme's Discourses on the Lord's Supper ; Dwight's 
Theology ; Works of Robert Hall / Works of Andrew Ful^ 
hr / and Erskine, Haldane, and Mason on Frequency of Com^ 
munion. A variety of other treatises, explanatory of the 
nature and design of the Lord’s supper, may be seen in 
almost any catalogue. — Watson; Hend. Buck. 

LO-EUHAMAH ; not beloved. (See Ammi.) 

LOSADA, (Christopher ;) an eminent physician, and 
learned philosopher of Spain, in the sixteenth century, 
who was arrested by the Inquisition in consequence of his 
zeal to diffuse Protestant principles among his country- 
men. Neither the prison nor the rack availing to make 
him renounce bis principles, be was condemned to the 
flames, which he bore witn admirable Christian patience, 
committing his soul to a faithful Creator. — Fox, p. 136. 

LOT ; the son of Haran, and nephew to Abraham. He 
accompanied his uncle from Ur to Haran, and from thence 
to Canaan j a proof of their mutual attachment, and simi- 
larity of principles respecting the true religion. With 
Abraham he descended into Egypt, and afterwwds return- 
ed with him into Canaan : but the multiplicity of their 
flocks, and still more the quarrels of their servants, ren- 
dered a friendly separation necessary. WhenNJod destroy- 
ed the cities of the jdain with fire and brimstone, he de- 
livered “just Lot” from the conflagration, according to 
the account of the divine historian. 

The whole time that Lot resided there was twenty-three 
years. During all this period he had been a preacher of 
righteousness among this degenerate people. In him they 
before their eyes an illustrious example of the ex- 
ercis© of genuine piety, supported by unsullied justice 
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and benevolent actions. And doubtless it was for these 
purposes that divine Providence placed him for a time in 
that city. The losses which Lot sustained on this melan- 
choly occasion were very great j his wife, property, and 
all the j»ospects of the future settlement of his family. 
Some think it was in judgment for a worldly choice. 

Lot left Zoar, and retired with his two daughters to a 
# cave in an adjacent mountain. Conceiving that all man- 
kind was destroyed, and that the world would end, unless 
they provided new inhabitants for it, they made their fa- 
ther drink, and the eldest lay with him without his per- 
ceiving it ; she conceived a son whom she called Moab. 
The second daughter did the same, and had Ammon. The 
crime of incest was not then clearly understood, as now. 

2. Several questions are proposed concerning Lot^s 
wife being changed into a pillar of salt. Some are of opi- 
nion, that being surprised and suffocated with fire and 
smoke, she continued in the same place, as immovable as 
a rock of salt ; others, that a column or monument of salt 
stone was erected on her grave ; others, that she was 
stifled m the flame, and became a monument of salt to 
posterity ; that is, a permanent and durable monument of 
her imprudence. The common opinion is, that she was 
suddenly petrified and changed into a statue of rock salt, 
which is as hard as the hardest rocks. 

The words of the original, however, have been much 
too strictly taken by translators. Getsib^ rendered statue, 
by no means expresses form, but fixation ; hence a mili- 
tary post ; that IS, a fixed station ; and as the Hebrews 
reckoned among salts both nitre and bitumen, so the term 
salt here used, denotes the bituminous mass which over- 
whelmed this woman, fixed her to the place where it fell 
upon her, raised a mound over her, of a height propor- 
tionable to that of her figure, and was long afterwards 
XK)inted out by the inhabitants as a memento of her fate, 
and a warning against loitering, when divinely exhorted, 
Luke 17: 32. — iVatson ; Calmet. 

LOTS are a mutual agreement to determine an uncer- 
tain event, no other ways determinable, by an appeal to 
the providence of God, on casting or throwing something. 
This IS a decisory lot, Prov. 16: 33. 18: 18. The mat- 
ter, therefore, to be determined, in order to avoid guilt, 
should be important, and no other possible way left to de- 
termine it ; and the manner of making the appeal solemn 
and grave, if we would escape the guilt of taking the 
name of God in vain. Wantonly, without necessity, and 
in a ludicrous manner, to make this appeal, must be there- 
fore highly blamable. And if thus the decisory lot, 
when wantonly and unnecessarily employed, be criminal, 
equally, if not more so, must the divinatory lot be, which 
is employed for discovering the will of God j this, being 
no means of God’s appointment, must be superstitious, and 
the height of presumption. 

The manner of casting lots is not described in the 
Scriptures ; but several methods appear to have been used. 
Solomon observes, (Prov. 16: 33.) that the lot,” pebble, 
“ is cast into the lap'^ (beehif,) probably, of an um, or 
vase. Literally, in a lot-vase the lots are shaken m all 
directions ; nevertheless, from the Lord is their whole de- 
cision — ^judgment.” 

The wise man also acknowledges the usefulness of this 
custom, Prov. 18: 18. “ The lot causeth contentions to 
cease, and parteth between the mighty,” It is sometimes 
forbidden, however j as, when it is practised without ne- 
cessity ; or with superstition j or with a design of temp^ 
ing God j or, in things in which there are other natural 
means of diseoveriog truth, reason and religion flimish 
better ways to guide us. Haman (E^h. 3: 7, dec.) used 
lots, not only out of superstition, but likewise in an unjust 
and criminal matter, when he undertook to destroy the 
Jews. Nebuchadnezzar did so in a superstitious manner, 
when, being on the way to Jerusalem, and Rabboth of the 
Ammmiites, he cast lots to determine which of the two 
cities he should first attack, Ezek. 21; 18, dec. 

The Moravian Brethrmi employ the appeal to lot in the 
case of marriage and other appointments in their commu- 
nity — Bend. JBuci; Calmet. 

LOVE ; an attachment of the affections to any object, 
accompanied with an ardent desire to promote its happi- 
ness. It has been distinguished into, 1. Love of mss- 


placeney^ which arises from the consideration of any object 
agreeable to us, and calculated to afford us pleasure. 
2. Love of esteenij which arises from the mere considera- 
tion of some excellency in an object, and belongs either to 
persons or things. 3. Love of patitude^ which arises from 
the sense of kindness conferred on us. 4. Love of hemwh 
lence^ which is an inclination to .seek the happiness and wel- 
fare of any being. Usually these elements are blended 
in our attachments j but they often exist in a separate 
state, or in very different degrees of combination. 

It is the excellence of the Christian system, that it en- 
nobles, regulates, and directs this passion to proper objects, 
and moderates it within due bounds. Finding this princi- 
ple in the human mind, it does not banish but encourage 
It ; does not depress but exalt it \ does not abate but pr^ 
mote it. It is conducted by piety to proper objects, is ani- 
mated with the noblest exudations, and is trained up for 
perpetual exercise in a world where it shall be perfectly 
purified, perfectly extended, and perfectly rewarded. 

Love IS the greatest of all graces ; (1 Cor. 13: 13.) it an- 
swers the end of the law ; (1 Tim. 1:5.) resembles fbe 
inhabitants of a better world ; and without it every other 
attainment is of no avail, 1 Cor, 13. (See Chakity.) — 
DwighCs Thenlofty ; Hend Bveh ; Calmet. 

LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOR, is that humane, ten- 
der, and benevolent regard for our fellow-men required by 
the divine law, which is to be exercised towards all with- 
out exception, according to their degree of proximity to us, 
m kindred, place, acquaintance, and opportunity. It is 
a settled ^sposition of the soul, in the view of time and 
eternity, prompting us to every act of kindness towards 
them. It does not consist merely m pity to and relief of oth- 
ers j (1 Cor. 13.) in love to our benrfactors only, and those 
who are related to us, Matt. 5: 46, 47. It must flow from 
love to God, and extend to all mankind ; yea, we are re- 
quired by the highest authority to love even our enemies ; 
(Matt. 5: 44.) not so as to countenance them in their evil 
actions, bul to forgive the injuries they have done to us j 
and promote as well as pray for their happiness, conver- 
sion, and salvation. (See Charity.)— HI Bwk. 

LOVE, BROTHEkLY, is that peculiar attachment 
among Christians arising from their common faith, in- 
terest, object, and hope. Its foundation is their common 
love of Christ, and truth, and virtue, or Christian holiness. 
Love to good men must be particularly cultivated, for it 
is the command of Christ ; (John 13; 3.) they belong to 
the same Father and family ; (Gal. 5: 10.) we hereby give 
proof of our disciple.ship ; (John 13: 35.) the example of 
Christ should allure us to it, (1 John 3; 16.) it is creative 
of a variety of pleasing sensations, and prevents a thou- 
sand evils . 

This love should show itself by praying for our brethren, 
(Eph. 6. 18.) bearing one another’s burdens, by assisting 
and relieving each other, (Gal. 6: 2.) by forbearing with 
one another, (Col. 3: 13.) by reproving and admonishing 
in the spirit of meekness, (Prov. 27: 5, 6.) by establishing 
each other in the truth, by conversation, exhortation, and 
stirring up one another to the several duties of religion, 
both public and private, Jude 20, 21 . Heb. 10: 24, 25. (See 
Charity.) BwiMs Theol^ ; Ftdler^s Works Works 
of Bobert Hall ; Douglas on T^h and Error, — Hend. Buck. 

LOVE , Family of . A peculiar sect of Bimtists, that aro sc 
in Holland, in the sixteenth century, (1555,) founded by 
Henry Nicholas, a Westphalian. He maintained that he 
had a commission from heaven to teach men that the es- 
sence of religion consisted in the feelings of divine love ; 
that all other theological tenets, whether they related to 
objects of faith or modes of worship, were of no sort of 
moment ; and, consequently, that it was a matter of in- 
diflerence what opinions Christiaim entertained concerning 
ffie divine nature, provided their hearts burned with the 
pure and sacred flame of piety and love.— HW. Buck. 
LOVE FEASTS* (See AoaVa.) 

LOVE OF is either his natural delight in that 
which is good, (Isa. 61; 8.) or his special benevolence to 
mankind, (John S: 16.) or that gracious, sovereign affec- 
tion he hears to his peo^e, Ep4i. 2; 4. 1 John 4: 19. Not that 
he possesses the passion of love as we do : but it implies his 
betmvoient purpose and will to deliver, bless, and save his 
The tove of God to his people appears in his ail- 
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wise designs and plans for iheir happiness, Eph. 3: 10. 
2. In the choice of them, and determination to sanctify and 
glorify them, 2 The68.2: 13, 3. In the giil of his Son to die 
for them, and redeem them from sin, death, and hell, Bom. 
5: 9. John 3: 16. 4. In the revelation of his will, and the 
declaration of his promises to them, 2 Peter 1: 4. 5. In 
the awlttl punishment of their enemies, Ex. 19: 4. 6. In 
his actual conduct towards them j in supporting them in 
life, blessing them in death, and bringing them to glory. 
Bom. 8: 30—39. 6: 23. 

The properties of this love may be considered as, 1. 
Everlasting, Jer. 31; 3. Eph. 1; 4. 2. Immutable, Mai. 
3: 6. Zeph. 3; 17. 3. Free ; neither the sufferings of 
Christ nor the merits of men are the cause, but his own 

f ood pleasure, John 3: 10. 4. Great and unspeakable, 
!ph. 2; 4, 6. 3: 19. Ps. 36: 7. GUV$ Div, ; HalVs Help to 
ZwtCs Travellers ; FuUer^s Works — Hend. Buck. 

LOVE TO GOD ; the disposition which lies at the foun- 
dation of all true holiness, or real virtue. To serve and 
obey God on the conviction that it is right to serve and 
obey him, is in Christianity joined with that love to God 
which gives life and animation to service, and renders it 
the means of exalting our pleasures, at the same time that 
it accords with our convictions. The supreme love of 
God is the chief, the noblest, therefewe, of all our affec- 
tions. It is the sum and the end of law ; and though lost 
by us in Adam, it is restored to us by Christ. 

When it regards God absolutely, and in himself, as a 
Being of infinite and harmonious perfections and moral 
beauties, it is that movement of the soul towards him 
which is produced by admiration, approval, and delight. 
When it regards him relatively, it fixes upon the cease- 
less emanations of his goodness to ns all in the continu- 
ance of the existence which he at first bestowed ,* the cir- 
cumstances which render that existence felicitous; and, 
above all, upon that great love wherewith he loved 
manifested in the gifl of his Son for our redemption, and 
in saving us by his grace ; or, in the forcible language of 
St. Paul, upon the exceeding riches of his grace in his 
kindness to us through Christ Jesus.” Under all these 
viewa an unbounded gratitude overflows the heart which 
is influenced by this spiritual affection. But the love of 
God is more than a sentiment of gratitude : it rejoices 
in his perfections and glories, and devoutly contemplates 
them as the highest and most interesting subjects of 
thought ; it keeps the idea of this supremely beloved ob- 
ject constantly present to the mind ; it turns to it with 
adoring ardor from the business and distractions of life ; 
It connects it with every scene of majesty and beauty in 
nature, and with every event of general and particular 
providence ; it brings the soul into fellow^ship with God, 
real and sensible, because vital j it moulds the other affec- 
tions into conformity with what God himself wills or pro- 
hibits, loves or hates ; it produces an unbounded desire to 
please him, and to be accepted of him m all things ; it is 
lealons of his honor, unwearied in his service, quick to 
prompt to every sacrifice in the cause of his truth and his 
church ; and it renders all such sacrifices, even when car- 
ried to the extent of suffering and death, unreluctant and 
cheerful. It chooses God as the chief ^od of the soul, 
the enjoyment of which assures its perfect and eternal in- 
terest and happiness. “ Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 
and there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee,” 
IS the language of every heart, when its love of God is 
true in principle and supreme in degree. 

If, then, the wiU of God is the perfect rule of morals ; 
and if supreme and perfect love to God must produce a 
prom^, an unwearied, a delightful subjection to his will, 
or rather, an entire and most free choice of it as the rule 
of all our principles, affections, and actions ; the impor- 
tance ca this affection in securing that obedience to the 
law of God in which true momlity consists, is manifest ; 
and ^ clearly perceive the reason why an inspired writer 
afilnned, that » love is the fulfilling of the law ” The 
naeessi^ of keeping this subject before us under those 
vkrm m which it is placed in the Christian system, and 
of not «nmndering it to mere philosophy, is, however, an 
inuporiiakt considaration. (See Affsotioks.) 

with phUosopher the love of God may h» the mere 
approval of ^ intellect j or a sentnnent which results 


from the contemplation of infinite perfection, manifesting 
itself in acts of power and goodness. In the Scriptures it 
is much more than either, and is produced and maintained 
by a different proce.ss. We are there taught that **the 
carnal mind is enmity against God,” and is not, of course, 
capable of loving God. Yet this carnal mind may consist 
with deep attainments in philosophy, and with strongly 
impassioned poetic sentiment. The mere approval of the 
understanding, and the susceptibility of being impressed 
with feelings of admiration, awe, and even pleasure, when 
the character of God is manifested in his works, as both 
may be found in the carnal mind which is enmity to God, 
are not therefore the love of God. They are principles 
which enter into that love, since it cannot exist without 
them ; but they may exist without this affection itself, 
and be found in a vicious and unchanged nature. 

The love of God is a fruit of the Holy Spirit ; that is, 
it is truly exercised only in the souls which he has re- 
generated ; and, as that which excites its exercise is chiefly, 
and in the first place, a sense of the benefits bestowed % 
the grace of God m our redemption, and a humble 
persuasion of our personal interest in those benefits, it 
necessarily presupposes our reconciliation to God through 
faith in the atonement €>{ Christ, and that attestation of it 
to the heart by the Spirit of adoption. We here see, then, 
another proof of the necessary connexion of Christian 
morals with Christian doctrine, and how imperfect and 
deceptive every system must be which separates them. 

Love is es.sential to true obedience ; for wdien the apos- 
tle declares love to be the fulfilling of the law,” he de- 
clares, in effect, that the law cannot be fulfilk?d without 
love; and that every action which has not this for its 
principle, however virtuous in its show, fails of accom- 
plishing the precepts which are obligatory upon us. But 
this love to God cannot be fully exercised so long as we 
are sensible of his wrath, and are in dread of his judg- 
ments. These feelings are incompatible with each other, 
and we must be assured of his readiness to forgive, before 
we are capable of loving him with the whole heart, and soul, 
and mind, and strength. Thus the very existence of love to 
God implies the doctrines of atonement, repentance, faith, 
and the gifl of the Spirit of adoption to believers ; and un- 
less it be taught in this connexion, and through this pro- 
cess of experience, it will be exhibited only as a bright 
and beauteous object to which man has no access ; or a 
fictitious and imitative sentimentalism will be substituted 
for it, to the delusion of the souls of men. 

It is npt either from the visionary mystic, the sensual 
fanatic, or the frantic zealot, but from the plain w^ord of 
God, that we are to take our ideas of this divine sentiment. 
There we find it described in all its native purity and sim- 
plicity. The marks by which it is there distinguished contain 
nothing enthusiastic or extravagant. It may be considered, 

1, As sincere, Matt. 22: 36, 38. 2. Constant, Bom. 8. 3. 
Universal of all his attributes, commandments, ordinances, 
&c. 4. Progressive, 1 Thess. 6: 12. 2Thess, 1:3. Eph. 
3: 19. 5. Superlative, Lam. 3: 24. 6. Eternal, Rom. 8. 
This love manifests itself, 1. In a desire to be like God. 

2. In making his glory the supreme end of our actions, 1 
Cor. 11: 31. 3. In delighting in communion with him, 1 
John 1: 3. 4. In grief under the hidings of his face, Job 
23; 2. 5. In relinquishing all that stands in opposition to 
his will, Phil. 3; 8. 6. In regard to his house, worship, 
and ordinances, Ps. 84. 7, In love for his truth and peo- 
ple, Ps. 119. John 13; 35. 8. By confidence in his pro- 
mises, Ps. 71: 1. And lastly, by obedience to bis word, 
John 14: 16. 1 John 2: 3. CHlVsBody of JHv.f vol. fii. p. 
94, 8vo } Watts' Discourses on Love to God ,* Scott's Ser., 
ser. 14 j Madaurin's Bssap ; Edwards' Works ; Bellamy 
on ^True Edigim, and Signs of Cosmierfeit Love^ p. 82 ; 
Bidsop Porieus' Ser.t vol. i. ser. 1 ; WiBrnforce's Vim ; 
Works of Hamah Mm $ NmtaiCs Works ; Scott's Works / 
Cecil's Works; Putter's do. ; Matt's do. ; but above all, 
Dwight's Theology. — Watson ; Htstd. Buck. 

LOVE OF ME WORLD. (SeeWonLn.) 

LOW. Let the rich Christian r^oice in dust he is made 
low ; humble in the temper of bis mind ; or even that he 
has his outward wealth and honor tali^ firom him, as 
that tends to his real good, James 1: 10. Christ was 
made for a little while, or in a little degree, lower than the 
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in his state of humiliation, Ps. ^ 5. Heb. 2: 7, 9. 
’-^rown, 

MW CHURCHMEN j those who disapproved of the 
schism made in the church by the non-jurors, and who dis- 
tinguished themselves by their moderation towards Dissen- 
ters, and were less ardent in extending the limits of ecclesi- 
astical authority. (Sec Hian Churciimen.W Buck, 

LOWER PARTS OF I'HE EARTH are (1.) VaUeys, 
which diversify the face of the globe, and are evidently 
lower than hills, which also contribute to that diversity, 
Isa. 44; 23. (2.) The ti'rave, which is the lowest part of 
the earth, usually opened to men, Ps. 63. 9. (3.) Shealf or 
* Hndesj sometimes called ike deep, or abyss ; and, indeed, it 
is secluded from our cognizance, till we are called to visit 
“ that bourne from whence no traveller returns,” Eph. 4; 
9. (4.) As to the phrase “ lower parts of the earth,''' in Ps. 
139: 15, It is obscure. It does not appear necessary to 
take the Hebrew word, rendered “ lower parts,” as exA 
pressing the extremely deep, or central parts, in reference to 
the general globe of the earth ; (see Ps. 63. 9. Eph. 4: 9. 
Isa. 44: 23 ) so that the dust of the earth, of which man 
was originally made, being taken from the valley, not from 
high hills, may be understood by the phrase. “ The 
formation of ray body was not without thy knowledge, 
though as wonderful as the composition of the globe it- 
self !” Comp. Job 10: 9—12. — Valmet, 

LOWTH, (William,) a distinguished divine, and fa- 
ther of bishop Eowth, was born in X.rondon, the lltli 
of September, 1661, He was educated at the Mer- 
chant Tailors’ school, whence he was elected, in 1675, 
into St. John’s college, Oxford ; where, in 1683, he gradu- 
ated master of arts, and proceeded to bachelor of divinity in 
1688. His studies were strictly confined w'lthm his own 
province, and applied .solely to the duties of his function j 
yet, that he might acquit himself the better, he ac- 
quired an uncommon share of critical learning. There 
was scarcely any ancient author, Greek or Latin, profane 
or ecclesiastical, especially the latter, that he had not read 
with care and attention, constantly accompanying his 
reading with critical and philological remarks. But the 
most valuable part of his character was that which least 
appeared in tlie eyes of the world. Hts piety, diligence, 
hospitality, and beneficence, rendered his life highly ex- 
emplary, and greatly enforced his public exhortations. 

The works of thus [earned divine, who died in 1732, are, 
A Vindication of the Divine Authority and In.spiration of 
the Old and New Testament ;” Directions for the profita- 
ble reading of the Holy Scriptures ;” “ A Commentary 
on the Prophetical Books of the Old Testament,” which 
generally accompanies Patrick and Whitby. Biog. But. 
--Jones^ Chris, Biog. 

LOWTH, (Robert, D. D.,) a distinguished English pre- 
late, was born at Bunion, the 27th of Nov. 1710. In 1737, 



he graduated master of arts, at Oxford, and in 1741, was 
elected professor of poetry in the university of Oxford. 
The first preferment which he obtained in the church, 
was the rectory of Ovington, in Hampshire, in 1744 j and 
four years afterwards he accompanied Mr. Legge, after- 
wards chancellor of the exchequer, to Berlin. He was, 
about this time, appointed tutor to the sons of the duke of 
pevott^ire, during their travels on the continent. On 
his return he was appointed archdeacon of Winchester, 
by bis^p Hoadley, who, three years after, presented him 
with the rectory of East Woodhay. 

In 1753, he published his valuable work, “Pe Sacra 
Hebrseonim, Preelectiones Academicee,” quarto. Of 
this work, to which the duties of the author’s pr^essor^ 


ship gave occasion, all the best critics speak in unquati** 
filed praise. In 1754, he received the degree of doctor in 
divinity, from the university of Oxford, by diploma ; and 
in 1755, went to Ireland as chaplain to the marquis of 
Hartiiigton, then appointed lord-lieu tenant, who nominat- 
ed him bishop of Limerick, a preferment which he ex- 
changed for a prebend of Durham, and the rectory of Sedge- 
field. In the year 1758, he preached a sermon in favor 
of free inquiry in matters of religion, which has been 
often reprinted, and has been mucli admired. In the same 
year he published his “ Life of William of Wykeham,” oc- 
tavoj and in 1762, A Short Introduction to English Gram- 
mar ;” a production that has gone through a great number 
of editions, and may be considered the jirecursor of that at- 
tention to grammatical accuracy and precision which has 
since distinguished the best writers of English j>ro&e. In 
1766, Dr. Lowth was appointed bishop of St. David’s, 
whence, in a few^ years afterwards, he was translated to 
the see of Oxford. 

Tn 1777, he succeeded Dr. Terrick in the diocess of Lon- 
don : and, m the following year, published the last of his 
literary labors, namely, “ Isaiah ; a new Translation, 
with a Preliminary Dissertation, and Notes.” This ele- 
gant and beautiful version of the evangelical prophet, of 
which learned men in every part of Euroi>e have been 
unanimous m their eulogiums, is alone sufficient to trans- 
mit his name to posterity. On the death of archbishop 
Cornwallis, the primacy was offcied to Dr. Lowth ; a dig- 
nity w'hich he declined on account of his advanced age 
and family affiictions. In 1768, he lost his eldest daugh- 
ter ; and in 1783, his second daughter suddenly expired 
while presiding at the lea-table : his eldest .son w as also 
suddenly cut off in the prime of life. This amiable pie- 
late died on the 3d of November, 1787, at his palace of 
Fulham, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. Dods- 
ley’s An. Register, and Brit. Plutarch. — Jones* Chris. Biog. 

LUCIAN ; a philosopher and wit, who appeared as one of 
the early opposersof the Christian religion and its followeis. 

The hostile sentiments of the heathens towards Chris- 
tianity, says Dr. Neander, w'erc diflerent, recording to the 
difference of their philosophical and religious view's. 
There entered then upon the eontest two classes of men, 
who have never since ceased to persecute Christianity. 
These were the superstitions, to whom the honoring God 
in spirit and in truth was a stumbling-stone, and the care- 
less unbeliever, who, unacquainted with all feelings of re- 
ligious wants, \vas accustomed to laugh, and to mock at 
every thing wffiich proceeded from them, whether be un- 
derstood It or not, and at all which supposed such feelings 
and proposed to satisfy them. 

Such wa.s Lucian. To him Christianity, like every oili- 
er remarkable religious phenomenon, appeared only as a 
fit object for his sarcastic wit. Without giving himself 
the trouble to examine and to discriminate, he threw Chris- 
tianity, superstition, and fanaticism into the .same class. 
It is easy enough, in any system wdiich lays deep hohLon 
man’s nature, to find out some side open'to ridicule, if a 
man bring forward only that which is external in the sys- 
tem, abstracted from all its inw^ard power and mcauiug, 
and without either understanding, or attempting to un- 
derstand this power. He, therefore, who looked on Chris- 
tianity with cold indifference, and the profane every-day 
feelings of worldly prudence, might easily here and there 
find objects for his satire. The Christian might indeed 
have profited by that ridicule, and have learned from the 
children of darkness to join the wisdom of the serpent 
with the meekness of the dove. In the end the scofl’er 
brings himself to derision, because he ventures to pass 
sentence on the phenomena of a world of which he has 
not the slightest conception, and which to his eyes, buried 
as they are in the films of the earth, is entirely closed. 

Such was Lucian. He sought to bring forward all that 
IS stnkmg and remarkable in the external conduct and 
e^umstances of Christiana, which might serve for the 
object <H hi8 sarc^tie raillery, without any deeper inquiry 
as to what the religion of the Christians really was. A nd 
ftt which he scoffed, there was much 
which might have taught him to remark in Christianity 
no common power over the hearts of men, had he been 
capable of such serious impressions. The firm hope of 
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etefttal life, which tangfht them to meet death with tran- 
quillity, their brotherly love one towards another, might 
have indicated to him some higher spirit which animated 
these men ; but instead of this he treats it all as delusion, 
because many gave themselves up to death with some- 
thing like fanattcal enthusiasm. He scoffs at the notion 
of a crucified man having taught them to regard all man- 
kind as their brethren, the moment they should have ab- 
jured the gods of Greece ; as if it were not just the most 
remarkable part of all this, that an obscure person in Je- 
rusalem, who was deserted by every one, and executed as 
a criminal, should be able, a good century after his death, 
to cause such effects as Lucian, in his own time, saw ex- 
tending in all directions, and in spite of every kind of per- 
secution. How blinded must he have been to pass thus 
lightly over such a phenomenon ! But men of his ready 
wit are apt to exert it with too great readiness on all sub- 
ject.s. They are able to illustrate every thing out of no- 
thing; with their miserable nil admirari^^^ they can close 
their hearts against all lofty impressions. With all his 
wit and keenness, with all his undeniably fine powers of 
observation in all that has no concern with the deeper im- 
pulses of man’s spirit, he was a man of very little mind. 
But hear his own language : “ The wretched people have 
persuaded themselves that they are altogether immortal, 
and will live forever ; therefore they despise death, and 
many of them meet it of their own accord. Their first 
lawgiver has persuaded them also to regard nil mankind 
as their brethren, as soon as they have abjured the Gre- 
cian gods ; and, honoring their crucified Master, have be- 
gun to live according to his laws. They despise every 
thing heathen equally, and regard all but their owm no- 
tions as profaneness, while they have yet embraced tho.se 
notions without sufiicient examination.” He has no fur- 
ther accusation to make against them here, except the 
ease with which they allowed their benevolerfce towards 
their fellow-Christiaris to be abused by impostors?, in which 
there may be much truth, but there is nevertheles.s some 
exaggeration. Neandcr^s Church History — Watson 
LUCIANISTS, or Luchnists ; a .sect so called from 
Lucian us, or Lucan us, a heretic of the second century, 
being a disciple of Marcion, who.se errors he followed, add- 
ing some new ones to them. Epiphanius says he aban- 
doned Marcion, teaching that people ought not to marry, 
for fear of enriching the Creator ; and yet other authors 
mention that he held this error in common with Marcion 
and other Gnostics. He denied the immortality of the 
soul, a.ss€rtirig it to be material. 

There was another sect of Iswcianists, who appeared 
some lime after the Arians. They taught that the Father 
had been a Father always, and that he had the name even 
before he begot the Son, as having in him the power and 
faculty of generation ; and in this manner they accounted 
for the eternity of the Soa.^Hend. Buck, 

LUCIFER. This word signifies literally the morning 
isiar. Isaiah (U: 12, Acc ) speaks of the fall of Lucifer, 
which most commentators are of opinion denotes the king 
of Babylon, who, like Satan, fell from his state of glory 
ivnd elevation, and was cast headlong into hell, or hadeSy 
the stale of the dead, 1 Tim. 3: 

LUCIFERIANS ; a sect who adhered to the schism of 
Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, in the fourth century, who 
was bani.shed by the emperor Constantius, for having de- 
fended the Nicene doctrine concerning the three persons 
in the Godhead. It is said, also, that they believed the 
soul to he corporeal, and to be transmitted from the father 
m the children. The Luciferlans were numerous In Gaul, 
Spain, Egypt, Acc. The occasion of this schism was, that 
Lucifer would not allow any acts he had done to be abo- 
lished, There were but two Luciferian bishops, but a 
great number of priests and deacons. The Luclferians 
Arian8.-~.H«»d. Buck. 

LuCIFUGJ®, or XstoaT-uxTERs ; a name of reproach 
given to the early Christians, because, in times of perseeu- 
tton^ they frequently held their religious assemblies at 
nifht, or before the break of day — Bend. Buck, 

LtTCItrS, (of Cyrene,) mentioned Acts 13: l, was one 
of che ftopheh of the Christian church at Amiew'h^ Some 
think tfcat be was one of the seventy^ 

2. i dlsciplc; mentioned Bom 15: and styled Paul’s 


kinsman, is thought by some to be the same as Locins the 
Cyrenian ; but he is generally distinguished from him. 

We know nothing of this Lucius, unless he and Luke be 
the same person, which seems very credible. (Sqe Luke.) 

— Calmet. 

LUD } the fourth son of Shem, (Gen. 10: 22.) who is be* 
lieved to have peopled Lydia, a province of Asia Minor. 
Arias Montanus places the Luaim where the Tigris and ^ 
Euphrates meet, and M. le Clerc, between the rivers Cha- 
boras and Saocoras or Masca. — Calmet. 

LUDIM; the son of Mizrairn, (Gen. 10: 13.) and also a 
people frequently mentioned in Scripture, Isa. 66: 19. Jer. ^ 
46: 9. Ezek. 27: 10. 30: 5. We may admit of two coun- 
tries under this name. (1.) Lydia in Asia ; and (2.) Ly- 
dia, or Ludim, in Africa. Josephus affirms, that the di- 
.scendaiits of Ludim hadjong been extinct, having been 
destroyed in the Ethiopian wars The Jerusalem para- 
phrast translates Ludim, the inhabitants of the Mareotis, 
a part of Egypt. The tnith is, that although these jieople 
were in Egypt, it is not easy to show exactly where they 
dwelt. — Calmet, 

LUHITH ; a mountain, in the opinion of Lyra, and the 
Hebrew commentators on Isa. 15: 5 ; but Eusebius thinks 
it to be a plaCe between Areopolis and Joara ; others sup- 
pose between Petra and Sihor. From Jer. 48: 5, it is evi- 
dent that it was an elevated station, but whether a town 
on a hill, or a place for prospect, or simply the prospect 
up a hill, the road lying that way, does not appear. The 
order of the places named is not the same in both prophets, 
though both refer to the calamities of Moab, to which do- 
minion Luhith belonged. — Calmet. 

LUKE, the evangelist, is the author of the gospel bear- 
ing his name, and also of the Act.s of the Apostles. Mr. 
Taylor has bestowed much labor on an historical biogra- 
phy of this evangelist, with a view to the elucidation and 
authentication of several of the Scripture narratives. He 
says, We have traced the cvangeH.st under the names of 
Lucius and Luke, from Jerusalem to Antioch, from An- 
tioch to Troas and Philippi ; again from Philippi to Jeru- 
salem, and from Jerusalem to Malta, and to Rome. We 
have found him a learned, confidential, qiid considerate 
man, advanced in years, endowed with the Holy Ghost 
from on high, an in.spired teacher, a valuable companion 
and counsellor of the apostle Paul ; a correct, judicious, 
and spirited writer, a man of research, and of no less for- 
titude than composure. We now part with him, at the 
conclusion of his history, on his last remove into Achaia j 
where he soon after died, at the great age of eighty-four. 

“ Nothing so fully establishes our confidence in a writer, 
as a knowledge of his personal character. If he be loose, 
inaccurate, heedle.ss, we hardly know howto trust him when 
he declares the most solemn truth.s in the most solemn man- 
ner. If he be studious, particular, punctual, we pay a de- 
ference even lo his current discourse ; and if he affirm a 
thing, we rest satisfied of its truth and reality. But, persons 
of strict accuracy seldom trust to their memory entirely on 
important affairs ; they make memoranda^ or keep some kind 
of journal, in which they minute transactions as they arise ; 
so that, at after-periods, they can refer to events thus record- 
ed, and refresh their memories by consulting their former 
observations. This, too, is customary, chiefly, if not 
wholly, among men of letters, men of liberal and enlarged 
education, men who are conversant with science, and who 
know the value of hints made on the spot, pro re nata. 

We turn now to the preface of Luke’s gospel, and we 
find it completely in union with this strongly marked ex- 
actness and precision * Whereas many good people 
enou^, and not to be blamed, have taken in hand, but did 
not complete their Intention, to publish an orderly narra- 
tion of certain events, as they nave been delivered to us 
by those who, from the beginning of these events, were 
(some of them) eye witnesses, and (others) parties con- 
cerned In them, promoters of them personal parficipsi. 
tion ; it has seemed good to me, having accurately exa- 
mined all points from a much earlier period than they had 
done, indeed from the very first rise of the matter, tp write 
an orderly history of these things ; and thereby to accom- 
plish that desirable purpose in which those writers have 
failed.’ We say, this {wofesslon of correctness and Order 
is perfectly in character with the man who tells as how 
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many days he staid in such a place, in what point the 
wind was, what was the name of the ship he sailed in, on 
wlmt occasion a council was held in the vessel, and what 
was the language and observations of the seamen, as to 
the bearing of the port they intended to make, dec. This 
man could not bear the imperfections of the books which 
came under his notice on a certain subject j they did not 
b(,».gin early enough, and th^ ended too soon. He there- 
fore determined to begin his history much earlier, and to 
continue it much later. This he accomplished in a man- 
ner which we shall see hereafter. 

We have presumed, that Luke, at our first acquaint- 
ance with him, was of mature age, a reasoning and con- 
siderate man ; and we further presume, a physician . Such 
was the companion of Cleopas, Luke 24: 18. But, there is 
another personage of greater importance than Cleopas, 
on whose account the character’of Luke peculiarly de- 
mands notice. For if we reflect, we shall find that Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, was of much about the age of Luke : 
(say nearly fifty years, at the time of the crucifixion ;) 
that she was no less rea.soning and no less considerate 
than he was ; and that his profession of physician admit- 
ted access to the confidence of the sex, without oflfence. 
The inference we wish to draw is, that this evangelist re- 
ceived from the holy mother those papers which he has 
preserved in the early part of his gospel j with that infor- 
mation which enabled him to assert his ‘ perfect under- 
standing (or diligent tracing) of all things connected with 
this history, from the very first.’ It is probable, that this 
confidence w’as the result of prolonged intercourse. 

By tracing the chronology of Luke’s life m an invert- 
ed order, we obtain a stronger conviction of the truth of 
the facts stated, than others have allowed themselves to 
indulge ; nevertheless, that these facts have been already 
admitted, may appear from the words of the equally cau- 
tious and learned Lardner. ‘It is probable, that he Is Lu- 
ciu.s, mentioned Rom. 16: 21. If so, he was related to St. 
Paul the apostle. And it is not unlikely, that that Lucius 
is the same as Lucius of Cyrene, mentioned by name, 
(Acts 13: 1.) and in general with others, chap. 11: 20. It 
appears lo mej^ry probable, that St. Luke was a Jew by 
birth, and an^Ply Jewish believer. This must be reck- 
oned to be a kind of requisite qualification for writing a 
history of Christ, and the early preaching of his apostles, 
lo advantage ; which certainly St. Luke has performed. 
He may, al.so, have been one of the two whom our Lord 
met in the way lo Eromaus, on the day of his resurrection, 
as related Luke 24: 13 — 35. He is expressly styled by 
the apostle his fellow-laborer, Philcm. ver. 24. If he be 
the person intended Col. 4: 14, (which seems very proba- 
ble,) he was or had been by profession a physician. And 
he w'as greatly valued by the apostle, who calls him hwe- 
loved. He accompanied Paul when he first went into Ma- 
cedonia. And we know, that he went with the apostle 
from Greece through Macedonia and Asia, to Jerusalem, 
and thence to Rome, where he stayed with him two years 
of his imprisonment. We do not exactly know when 
Luke formed the design of writing his two books ; but, 
probably, they are the labor of several year.s. Nor can 
any hesitate to allow the truth of what is said by some of 
the ancients, that Luke, who for the most part wa.s a com- 
panion of Paul, had likewise more than a slight acquaint- 
ance with the rest of the apostles.’ 

“ We have no design of enlarging on the life of Luke : 
but would point out a few incidental allusions to him. in 
their regular order. For, notwithstanding what appears 
so conspicuously, his habitual correctness and diligence, 
we, by placing him in the number of the one hundred and 
twenty, on whom the Holy Gho.st fell, in a visible form, 
insist on his unquestionable inspiration ; and that in no 
ordinary degree. He was, in this respect, though no apos- 
tle, yet equal to the apostles : and there can be no doubt, 
but what the extraoi!;ainary gifts of the Holy Spirit quali- 
fied Mm abundantlj^ for the discharge of every duty to 
which he might ,be called, ivhether as a teacher, or as a 
writer. (See Inspikaxioit.; 

We suppose him, be bein^ a Cyrenian, to have felt a 
special interest in the opposition raised by * those of the 
synagogtm of the Li^bertmi, of the Cyrenians, and the 
Alexandnans’ (all Africans) against Stephen ; which end- 


ed in the death of that protomartyr, Acts 6: 0* And here, 
perhaps, began his acquaintance with the ‘ young man, 
whose name was Saul.’ We suppose him, also, to have 
sympathized much with those who were scalU’red abniiid 
on the persecution that followed the deaih of Sie]>hen j 
^some of whom were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who 
went as far as Antioch,’ Acts 11: 20. But, w^heiher lie 
quilted Jerusalem at this time, cannot be determined with- 
out reserve. If be did, he was now a sufl’erer through 
the persecution of that very man, Saul, with whom he 
afterwards contracted the most confiden lial i lUimacy . Lit- 
tle did either of them see the events of a few years !” 

2. Luke, (Gospel of.) Lardner thinks that there area 
few allusions to Luke’s gospel in some of the apostolical 
fathers, esjiecially in Hennas and Polycarp : and in Jus- 
tin Martyr there are passages evidently tafcen from it j 
but the earliest author, who actually mentions St. Luke’s 
gospel, is IrcniEiis ; and he cites so many peculiarities in 
It, all agreeing with the gospel which we now have, that 
he alone is sufficient to prove its genuineness. Wc may 
however observe, that his testimony is supported by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Tertulliaii, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, 
Chrysostom, and many others. Dr. Owen and Dr. Town- 
son have compared many parallel passages of St. Mark’s 
and Sl.^mke’s gospels ; and Dr. Townson has concluded 
that St.'^Wke had seen St. Mark’s gosjHil, and Dr. Owxn, 
that St. Mark had seen St. Luke’s ; but there does not 
ajmeay to be a sufficient similarity of expression to justify 
ei^r of these conclusions. There w'as among the an- 
cients a difference of opinion concerning the jinority of 
these two gospels ; and it must be acknowledged to be a 
very doubtful iKiinl. 

There is also some doubt about the place where this 
gospel was published. It seems most probable that it w as 
published in Greece, and for the use of Gentile converts. 
Dr. Townson observes, that the evangelist has inserted 
many explanation.s, particularly concerning the .scribes 
and Pharisees, which he w'ould have omitted if he had 
been writing for those wffio were acquainted w'lih the cus- 
toms and sects of the Jew^s. The accounfs to which he 
refers in his preface are now entirely lost, and the names 
of their Quthors.are not know^ri. When the four authentic 
gospels were published, and came into general use, all 
others w’cre quickly disregarded and forgotten. 

St. Luke’.s gospel is addressed to Theophilus ; but there 
was a doubt, even in the time of Epiphanius, whether a 
particular person, or any good Christian in general, be in- 
tended by that name. Theophilus w'as probably a real 
person, that opinion being more agreeable to the simpli- 
city of the sacred writings. We have seen that St. Luke 
was for several years the companion of St. Paul j and ma- 
ny ancient wTiters consider this gospel as having the sanc- 
tion of St. Paul, in the same manner as St. Mark’s had 
that of St. Peter. Whoever will examine the evangelist’s 
and the apostle’s account of the eucharist jn their respec- 
tive original works, will observe a great coincidence of 
expression^ Luke 22. 1 Cor. 11. 

St. Luke seems to have had more learning than any 
other of the evangelists, and his language is more varied, 
copious, and pure. This superiority in style may perhaps 
be owing to his longer residence in Greece, and greater 
acquaintance with Geotiles of good education, than fell to 
the lot of the writers of the other three gospels. This 
go.spel contains many things which are not found in the 
other gospels ; among which are the following : the birth 
of John the Baptist j the Roman census in Judea : the 
circumstances attending Christ’s birth at Bethlehem : the 
vision granted to the shepherds j the early testimony of 
Simeon and Anna j Christ’s conversation with the doctors 
in the temple when he was twelve years old ; the parables 
of the good Samaritan, of the prodigal son, of Dives and 
L^arus, of the wicked judge, and of the publican and 
^arisee; the miraculous cure of fihe woman wbo had 
been bowed down by lUnesig eighteV years ; the cleansing 
of the ten le|;^rs ; and the restoring to life the son of a 
widow at Naui; the ac^nnt of Zaccheu.s, and of the peni- 
tent tn^ J and the paiticuiars of the journey to Emmaus. 
It 1 $ very satisfactory that so early a writer ns Irenseus 
has noticed most of these peculiarities ; which proves not 
only that St. Luke’s gospel, but that the other gospels 
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also, are the same now that they were in the second cen- 
tury. (See Acts op the Apostles.) — Calmet ; Watson. 

LUKEWARMNESS; applied to the aflections, indif- 
ference, or want of ardor. In respect to religion, hardly 
any thing can be more culpable than this spirit. If there 
be a God possessed of unspeakable rectitude in hi.s own 
nature, and unbounded goodness towards his creatures, 
what can be more inconsistent and unbecoming than to 
be fVigid and indilTerent in our devotions to him ? Athe- 
ism, in some respects, cannot be worse than lukewarm- 
ness. The atheist disbelieves the existence of a God, and, 
therefore, cannot worship him at all ; the lukewarm owms 
the existence, sovereignty, and goodness of the Supreme 
Being, but denies him that fervor of affection, that devo- 
tedness of heart, and activity of service, which the excel- 
lency of his nature demands, and the authority of his 
word requires. Such a character, therefore, is represent- 
ed as absolutely loathsome to G<jd, and obnoxious to his 
wrath. Rev. 3: 15, 16. 

The general signs of a lukewarm spirit are such as 
these : — Neglect of private prayer ; a preference of world- 
ly to religious company ; a lax attendance on public ordi- 
nances ; omission or careless perusal of God’s word ; a 
zeal for some appendages of religion, while languid about 
religion itself; a backwardness to promote the^puse of 
God in the w'orld, and a rashness of spirit in^ensuring 
those who arc desirous to be useful. 

If we inquire the causes of such n spirit, we shall 
them to be — w'orldly prosperity ; the influence of carnal 
relatives and acquaintances ; indulgence of secret sms j 
the fear of man ; and sating under an unfaithful ministry. 

The inconsistency of it appears if w'e consider, that it is 
highly unreasonable ; dishonorable to God ; incompatible 
with the genius of the gospel j a barrier to improvement j 
a death blow to usefulness ; a direct opposition to the 
commands of Scripture ; and tends to the greatest misery. 

To overcome such a state of mind, we should consider 
how offensive it is to God ; how incongruous with the very 
idea and nature of true religion ; how injurious to peace 
and felicity of mind; how ungrateful to Jesus Christ, 
whose whole life was labor for us and our salvation ; how 
grievous to the Holy Spirit ; how dreadful an example to 
those who have no religion ; how unlike the saints of old, 
and even to our enemies in the worst of causes ; how dan- 
gerous to our immortal souls, since it is indicative of our 
want of love to God, and exposes us to just condemnation, 
Arnos 6: 1. Massillon^ s Sermons; Davies^ Sermons; Walk- 
a Sermons ; Fuller' s Works. — Hend. Buck. 

LUNATICS; a name given to those diseased persons, 
who sufl’cr most severely on the changes of the moon ; 
for example, epileptical persons, or those who have the 
falling sickness ; insane persons, or those tormented with 
fits of morbid melancholy ; as well as persons possessed 
by the devil ; for often those have been believed to be really 
possessed by the devil, who were tormented only with 
great degrees of melancholy or fury. Jerome (in Matt. 
4: 21 ) IS of opinion, that the lunatics in the gospel were 
possessed persons, whom the people through mistake call- 
ed lunatics, because they saw them most tormented during 
the change of the moon ; the devil afi'ecting to make them 
sutler most in these circumstances, that simple people 
might impute the cause of it to the moon, and from thence 
take occasion to blaspheme the Creator. Others maintain, 
that all the difference between an epileptic and a luna- 
tic was, that one was more disordered than the other. 
Persons subject to epilepsies are not all equally attacked. 
Some fall more frequently, others more rarely : some eve- 
ry day. Lunatics are affected chiefly on the declension 
of the moon. Comp. Malt, 17; 15. (See Demoniacs.)— 
Calmet. ^ ' 

LUST ; the irregular love of pleasure, riches, or ho- 
aors, Rom. 7: 7 — 25. 1 John 2: 6, As in both Testaments, 
evil desires, as well ^evil ac.iions, are equally proscribed, 
so the first care of evffy man would please God should 
be to crucify his lusts, Gal. 5; 24.~Ca2»ict. 

LUTHEIti (Maktin,) the celebrated reformer, was bom 
the 16th ^of November, 1483, at the town of Eisleben, in 
tho'tftleetorate of Baxony. His father, John Luther, was 
remaihable (hr his industry. He was a local laaglstrate, 
a man of respectability, and good ^aracter. His mo- 


ther, Margaret Lindeman, was a woman of eminent idety ; 
and Luther was much benefited by her maternal instmo- 



tions. At an early age, he was placed under the tuition 
of George Omilius, who instructed him in the elements of 
knowledge, and from whom he was early removed, to be 
placed in a superior school at Magdeburg. At the age of 
fifteen, he was sent to a distinguished seminary in Eise- 
nach ; his master’s name was John Trebonius, and the 
school was conducted by Franciscans. Here was laid 
the foundation of his future eminence ; and he soon com- 
posed Latin verses, which alike surprised and gratified his 
instructers. At the age of nineteen, he repaired to the 
seminary of Erfurt, where he diligently studied logic and 
Latin, and most probably G reek ; and attained so much 
proficiency, that, when only twenty years of age, he took 
the degree of master of arts. 

Luther at this lime was in an unregeneratc state ; but 
ifi the following year, 1501, walking out one day with a 
friend, named Alexius, they were overtaken by a thunder- 
storm, and his friend was struck dead by his side. Per- 
ceiving the vanity of all terrestrial good, he then deter- 
mined on ending his days in a monastery ; and notwith- 
standing the contrary advice of his friends, and the plea- 
sure he derived from social intercourse, in 1505 he entered 
the Augustinian monastery at Erfurt. On embracing the 
monastic profession, he was very imperfectly acquainted 
with the routine of the discipline. It w^g|n 1507, (2d of 
May,) and in Luther’s twenty-fourth year^iat he entered 
into orders, and celebrated his first mass. This date is 
the more remarkable, because he discovered, about the 
same time, a Latin copy of the Bible, lying in the library 
of the monastery ; he eagerly laid hold of this neglected 
book, and persevered in studying it with so much diligence, 
that he was able, in a short time, to refer with ease and 
promptitude to any particular passage. In the* zealous 
prosecution of his studies, he had little opportunity of de- 
riving assistance from the labors of others. The writings 
of the fathers, with the exception of those of Augustine, 
were wholly unknown to him. His knowledge of Greek 
was very imperfect, and with Hebrew he was entirely un- 
acquainted. Besides, the only copy of the Scriptures as 
yet in his possession, was the Latin Vulgate. Erasmus 
had not then published his edition of the New Testament ; 
and since the days of Jerome, no very eminent example 
had been given of the application of sound criticism to the 
sacred canon. Deprived thus of information, from the 
researches of others, Luther would often spend a whole 
day in meditating on a few particular passages. To this 
he was prompted equally by a thirst for information, and 
the disquieted state of his mind. Before his acquaintance 
with the Bible, he had, like other persons, been satisfied 
with the current doctrines, and had never thought of exa- 
mining a subject in which he suspected no error. Now, 
however, he was snfllciently advanced to perceive that his 
early creed must be abandoned, without having gone far 
enough to find another in its place. His former melan- 
choly returned, and continued to do so at intervals, until 
his views of divine truth acquired clearness and consis- 
tency. During this stale of uncertainty, when r^ecting 
on tne wrath of God, and on the extraordinary examples 
of punishment recorded in Scripture, he was sometimes 
struck with such terror as almost to faint away. He has 
been so much agitated by eagerness of temper, when en- 
gaged in a dispute on doctrine, as to find it necessaiy to 
throw himself ou a bed in an adjoining chamber, whiSre 
he would fall down in prayer, and frequently repeat these 
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wofd$ : He liath cooeluded all in unbeliefy that he might 
h^re mercy upon all.’,^ In those agitations of mindj JLti- 
thetas resort was to the works of Angnstine, who was, in 
his eyes, an oracle of equal price, as Jerome in those of 
Erasm^. Luther, absorbed in study, and averse to con- 
sume time in the uninstructive routine of Romish ceremo- 
nies, became unmindful of the forms of the monastery ; 
he would read and write with such aruor, for days toge- 
ther, as to overiook^the hours prescribed for divine service 
by the canons ; he was, on the other hand, rigid in the 
observance of the penance enjoined to his profession. 

At a diet held at Worms, in 1495, it had been agreed 
among the electors, that each should become the founder 
of a university. LutheWs sovereign,. Frederick, elector of 
Saxony, sumamed the Sage, was fully alive to the advan- 
tages of erecting such an establishtment in his ^rritpiy. 
In 150^ Luther was appointed ta '^ academical chair m 
the university of Wittemberg, at the earl^ uge of twenty- 
five. He now felt the necessity of acquinng a knowledge 
of Hebrew. Luther was. In many respects, not only a 
sincere but a zealous Catholic. In addition to the duty of 
teaching his class and preaching, Luther occasionally 
heard confessions. In the exercise of this function, in the 
yea.i 1517. some persons came to him to confess, and 
though guilty of serious crimes, refused to undergo'the 
penance prescribed by him, because they had already re- 
ceived remission in the shape of an indulgence. Luther, 
revolting at this evasion, flatly refused them the absolution 
for which they applied. As he persisted in this negative 
determination, the persons in question, considering them- 
selves aggrieved, entered a serious copipl^unt agfiinst him 
with Tetzel, who was at that time in the neighborhood of 
the town of Interbock. In an evil hour for the papacy, 
Tetzel became violently incensed against Luther and be- 
ing one of the holy commission charged with the extirpa- 
tion of heresy, he threatened to subject Ltither, and ihose 
who might adhere to him, to the horrors of the inquisition. 
The manner in which Luther proceeded, affords a convinc- 
ing proof that he acted with no^ deliberate hostility to the 
church. Conformably to the custom of the age, in the 
case of doubtfuLroints, he came to the determination of 
staling his idea^i a series of propositions, with a view to 
a public disputation. Accordingly^ on the Slst of October, 
1517, he published ninety-five, discussing copiously the 
doctrines of penitence, charity, indulgences, purgatory, dec. 
Having affixed the propositions to the church adjacimt to 
the castle of Wittemberg, an invitation to a pubkc dispu- 
tation on them was subjoined, accompanied with a request, 
that those who were necessarily absent, would transmit 
him their observations in writing. A long and tedious 
contest ensued between Tetzel and Luther ; they wrote 
much and violently ; and, resolute as was his character, 
a considerable time elapsed before he came to an open 
rupture with the court of Rome. Towards the end of the 
year 1519, Luther began to express, without reserve, his 
dissent from the church of Rome, on the subject of the 
sacrament. 

In the year 1521, Luther published Ms celebrated essay, 
“ De Captivitate Babylonicp. Ecclesiee.” He here examin- 
ed into the nature and use of the sacraments, which, as is 
well known, are, according to the Romanists, seven in 
number. From this eaumer^ion Luther dissented ; and 
denied the name of sacrament to confirmation, holy orders, 
marriage, or' extreme unction. But he continued to in- 
clude penance in the list, as welt as baptism and the 
I.ord’s sapper. The universities of Cologne and Louvain 
having opeMy burned Lather’s books, and a similar exam- 
ple having b^n given ax Rome,dhe reformer now determin- 
ed to retaliate. He caused public notice to be given aX Wit- 
temberg, thaflhe purposed .burning the antichrtstian decre- 
tals, on Mon^y, the 10th of December. So novel a scene 
excited great interest, jai^d the concourse, accordingly, was 
immense. tW people assembled 'at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and mpceeded, in regular divisions, to the spoi 
in the aeighborliood where the ceremony was tor be per- 
formed. Having there partaken of a slight repast, an 
eminent member of the university erected a Idnd of fune- 
ral pile, and set it tm fire j after which Luther took Ora- 
turn’s Abridgmeot of the Oanon Law, the Letters opm- 
monly called Decretals of the Fontifife, the Clmnentines 
96 


and ExLravagants, and, last of all, the Bull of Leo X. All 
these he threw into the fire, and exclaimed with a loud 
voice, “ Because ye have troubled the saints of the Lmd. 
therefore let eternal fire trouble you.” Having remained 
to witness their consumption, he returned into the city, ac- 
companied by the same multitude, without the occurrence 
of the slightest disorder. Luther, according to his usual 
practice, replied with great spirit to the condemning sen- 
tence of the universities of Cologue and Louvain. The 
adherents of the court of Rome were much disappointed, 
at the inefficient operation of the bull s^ainst Luther ; 
and the conduct of that court, in this business, has been 
subjected to those charges of.impolicy which are generally 
applied to unsuccessful counsels. It has been said by 
many persons, that the bull was too long delayed j by 
others, that its language was too violent and arbitrary. 
The term granted to Luther having expired, a new bull 
made its appearance on the 3d of January, 1521, confirm- 
ing the preceding in all its extent, with the serious addi- 
tion of Luther’s excommunication. But this edict made 
very little impression, and its reception tended only to 
show the diminished efficacy of papal ftilminations against 
the progress of opinion. 

The time had now arrived for holding Charles’ first diet. 
The city of Nuremberg being infested with the plague, 
the place of meeting was fixed at Worms. The diet as-^ 
sembled m January, and the agents of the court of Rome" 
were indefatigable in their eflbrts to get a summons for 
Luffier speedily issued. Frederick, apprized of all their 
machinations, gave Luther information, through the me- 
dium of Spalatin, of what was likely to happen, and 
caused him to be asked what course he would pursue iu 
the event of his being summoned by the emperor to ap- 
pear before the diet ? — a step which, in consequence of the 
urgency of the pope’s agents, he thought very probable. 
Luther’s answer was conveyed in a very spirited and well- 
written letter to Spalatin, in which he says, If there 
were as many devils in Worms as there are tiles on the 
roofs of the houses, I would go on.” When drawing to- 
wards the close of his journey, Luther received an invita- 
tion from Glassio, the emperor’s confessor, to meet him at 
the residence of one of Lather’s friends, at some distance 
from the road. But Luther, whether suspicious of Glas- 
sio, or^ as is more likely, afraid of exceeding the limited 
term of twenty-one days, replied, “ that he was determin- 
ed to go whither he had been ordered by the emperor.” 
Accordingly, he rekehed Worms on the 16th of April, 
attired in his friar’s cowl, seated in an open chariot, pre- 
ceded by the emperor’s herald on horseback, in his offi- 
cial’ dress. Next day, the 17th of April, notice was 
sent from the emprror to Luther, that his ptissence was re- 
quired at the diet iu the afternoon. Even the roofs are 
said to have been covered with metators. An intimation 
having been privately given to Luther not to speak, except 
in reply, the proceedings commenced on the part of one 
John Eckius, afficialf as it is termed, of the archbishop of 
Treves, and equally hostile to Luther as his namesake, 
the disputant. TMs orator, in an audible voice, first in 
Latin, and next in German, proposed two questions : — 
“Whether Luther avowed himself the author of the books 
bearing his name?” to, a cMlection of which he then 
pointed ; and “ Whether he was disposed to retract, or 
persist in their contents 7” Luther instantly acknowledged 
himself the author of these works ; but, in regard to the 
second question, he asked, no doubt by the suggestion of 
his cdlinsel. that “ t^ne might be given htm to consider 
his answer.” On eulering Uie diet next day, Eokius re- 
capitulated, with great fiwrm, the proceedings of the day 
before, and asked Luther onee more whetlmr he retracted 
or persisted ? Luther delivered an answer at great length, 
psi m Germw, and afterwardi in J^in. IiSwithstand- 
mg the awe of the assembly, and mt excessive heat fifom 
the great iminbers present, he spoke in a tone of clearness 
and confidence for two* ho«m, andifeided in these noble 
words : Let me then be refuted and convinced by the 
testunemy of the Scriptures, or by the clearest arguments ; 
otherwise T cannot and will not recant ; for it is neither 
safe nor expedient to act a^nst conscience. Here I take 
my stand* I can do no otherwise, so help me God! 
Amen.” 
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Bckios, who had disconrered symptoms of Impatience 
during: tha defirery of the defence, declared, as soon as it 
was ended, that Luther had not answered to the point, and 
ou^ht not to express doubts about things that had b^n 
already defined and condemned by so many councils. 
Luther replied. The emperor being, in a great mcwure, 
nnacquhinted with the mode of conducting the affisiirB of 
Germany, and impatient at the continuance of the con- 
troversy, allowed himself to he persuaded that the flttert 
course would be to excommunicate Luther at once. This 
took place, accordingly, next day, the 19th df April j 
but, being done without the assent of the princes, the etfi- 
* cacy of the decree was very different from What wbuld 
have attended a concurrent resolution of the diet. Many 
persons of distinction continued .to visit Luther, and the 
multitude gave evident signs of their interest in hlscanse. 
The subsequent proceedings of the diet were such as to 
show the expediency of this step, extraordinary ais H was. 
After some delay, incurred, prooably, for the purpose of 
taking advantage of the dej^rture of Luther’s principal 
friends from the diet, an imj^rial edict was iss^M, which 
declared him a schismatic and heretic, and put him under 
the ban of the empire. This edict was not published un- 
til the 26ih of May, although dated, for the sake of ap- 
pearing the act of the diet at large,’ so far back as the ftth 
of May. 

Luther was now confined in the fcastle of Wittemberg; 
but though secluded from intercourse With the world, he 
was incapable of passing his time in inactivity or indiffe- 
rence. The first essay which Luther found means to pub- 
lish from bis retreat, was a short treatise in German, “ On 
the Abuse of Auricular Confession.” ^is next publica- 
tion was a short practical ’work, consisting of ** Notes on 
the Evangelists,” the merit of which was acknowledged, 
even by his adversaries. He carried on, likewise, a con- 
troversy with JainCvS Latomus, a divine of Louvain, al- 
ready known to the public by his disputes with RcuchUn 
and Erasmus, and w^o had undertaken the defence of the 
decision given by his university in Luther’s cause. In 
1521, he also composed his celebrated work on ** Monastic 
Vows.” 

Luther was now to encounter an adversary of a new 
kind. Henry VIII. of England, having, in the early part 
of life, paid some atfention to the study of scholastic the- 
ology, was flattered by his courtiers into the belief of be- 
ing able to obtain an easy triumph ov^ the arguments of 
Luther. Henry’s book, considering the badness of his 
cause, and the wretched system of learning then in vogue, 
is not destitute of merit. But Luther was not to be dis- 
couraged, either by high-sounding encomiums, or by the 
rank of his assailant. He made a prompt reply, and had 
no scruple in describing the king by the most uncourteous 
epithets. Luther having, after a snort absence, returned 
from the castle of Wittemberg, began, in 152^ to devote 
himself to a labor of great importance, — the tratislation of 
the Scriptures into German. The magnitude "of the de- 
sign was in correspondence with his aroenf and enterpri- 
sing cast of mind; and the seclusion of his present resi- 
dence was favorable to the commencement of its executipn. 
The church of Rome was well aware of the danger to her 
superstitious legends and extravagant assumptions^ from 
a good translation of the Bible. Her defenders have, 
therefore, directed many attacks aguinst Luth«i*s labor, 
and have presumed to accuse it of frequently vitiating the 
sense of the original. Meanwhile the civil aUthorij^OS in 
Germany continued their eflbrts to^crush the Lutheran 
Qoctnnc. ' ^ 

In the same year Luther returned to Wittemberg, which 
gave occasion to lively demonstrations of jOy ; the learned 
liAd umearned partaking equally in the general exulta- 
tion- It was about nme that Luther had occasion to 
WHte to the Bohemians. They were beginning, he heard, 
IP m their favorable disposition towards %e new 

ih coigequence of the divisions arising among its 
fi« argaed strongly, that to return to the 
of , Borne was not the way to escape the evils of 
^ce uo communion was more distracted by 
Mefhtigalfle in his labors agam^ 
4m pe{§mifi lie Bdflto aftet published a work, entiaad,"‘ Ad- 
vnmKb Ibw Bominatum ordinem Episcopc^am.” The 


next of his numerous publications Was a snnttl treatise, 
entitled, ” Be Boetrinis Hommum Vitandis.” Hiis may 
be considered m abridgment of hU former book on Mo- 
nastic Vows.” 

It is now time to direct our aCietitlon to ftie proceedings 
of the court of Rome^ The Viftnous but inexperienced 
Adrian had paid the debt of nature on the 14th of Sep« 
tember, 1523. His death gave occasion, as usual, to 
strong conientfone of interest in the •coticlave. At last, 
Julius of Medicis wits elected in the 'end of Novenft>er, 
and assumed the name of Clement VII. The chief difli- 
cutt^ wirieh he apprehended, in regard to the Reformation, 
arose from the extraordiny admissions made by hw pe- 
decessor. He deemed it expedient, therefore^to neonate 
as if Adrian had taken no active part in these unpleasant 
proceedings. Blind, |^e most bad governments, to the 
real cause of public ^iKontent, Clement and hie advisers 
looked in particular circumstances and evems) for that 
which thejr ehoidd have soi^ht in the general diffusion 
of information. On the Tth of Becember, therefore, 
Clement addressed a letter to the elector Frederick, allu- 
ding, in general terms, to the disturbances existing in 
Germany, and^expressing a confident belief that the elec- 
tor would advocate the cause of the church. This letter, 
in imitation of the example of his predecessors, was in- 
tended to pave the way for the further prepress of Cam- 
peggio’s negothirion. Accordingly, on the I5ih of Janua- 
ry, 1524, that legate being about to repair to the diet as- 
sembled at‘ Nuremberg, the pope wrote another letter to 
Frederick, stHl expressed in general terms, but in a style 
of studied complaisance, and intimating a wish that the 
elector would consult with the legate, in regard to the best 
means of restoring peace and tranquillity to the empire. 
Ably aj5 ihis letter was penned, iv.does not appear to nave 
extracted any ansiver from the wary Frederick. The 
publication of ” The Recess of the Biet” took place on 
the IBlh of April. It was divided into two general heads : 
the first regarding Luther and his doctrine, the second 
treating of the dangers which threatened Germany. 

Luther having speedily obtained a copy of the ” Recess” 
published by the diet, was strongly agUatgd by the conduct 
of the princes~of Germany. With that msregard of con- 
sequences which so frequehtly marked his conduct, he in- 
stantly republished the Edict of Worms, of May 8th, 
1521^*and contrasting it with that of Nuremberg, had no 
hesitation to call the princes ” miserable, infatuated men, 
set over the people by Godin his anger.” His views 
other respects began to expand, and he ventured, on the 
9th of October/ 1524, to lay aside his monastic habit, and 
to assume the dress of a professor or preacher. A part 
of this year was passed by Luther in a manner much 
more profitable than controversy. He translated the 
Psalrhs into German verse, for the use of the common 
people ; anfl added sacred hymns of his own composition. 
Luther now determined to settle himself in marriage. 
This step, remarkable in Hself, on the part of one who 
had sworn celibacy, was rendered still more .so by the ex- 
istence of a similar obligation on the of her whom 
he espoused. (See Bore, CAvnARurs vojt.) The advo- 
cates Of the church of Rome pou^d out the most vehe- 
ment 'declamations against Lulher", on the occasion of hi*? 
marriage with a nun. Sonfo affirmed that he w'os mod, 
or possessed with an evil spirit. The elector John, bow 
consented^ to take steps to make the Lutheran the predo- 
minant religion in bis dominions. Though the majority 
of his suW«cts were favorably inclined to it, the change 
was loo to be eflfected otherwise than by degrees. 

Towards the end of 152fi, an attempt, tt was said, was 
intended to be made to cut off Luther by poison. In con- 
sequence Of the suspicion of some of Imtheris friends, a 
Jew and several other persons were arrested at Wittem- 
berg; but, on their exelmarioh; nothing coirid be disco* 
Veied, and Luther interceded ihk they might not be put 
to the tofl^re. They ’wm accordingly set at liberty. Hi- 
therto Luther had been not^only the origin^ but the main 
spring, Of the oa^ition to “the psip^y ^ ' but the range 
^ch it now embraisedy wOd too wide to be directed ly the 
Amnions of An ihdmdM. Ihe farther progress Of this 
dpposilhm belongs, therein, tO general history, and Aonid 
be Wbohy mispiaced iA'a biographica} relation. In di- 
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erecting the traiisUttion of the Bible^ Luther now devoted 
much time. He had divided this stupendous labor into 
tbi-ee pam^*r-4he books of* Moses ; the eul^Miquent iiisto- 
ry of the Jews; and, lastly, |he prophetieol and other 
books of the Old Testament. The version of the prophets 
did not begin U) appear till 1527 ; and, in completing this 
part of his task, Luther received benefit from the assis- 
lance of some Jews of the city of Worms. ,The book of 
Isaiah was printed in 1528. Daniel foHowed soon aOer ; 
and, in 1530, the whole was completed. His chief coad- 
jutors in this noble undertaking were Bugcnhagem better 
known by the name of Pomeranus, Justus Jonas, JSelanc- 
thon, and Matthew, surnamed Aurogallus. 

The year 1526 was the first, since 1517, that Luther al- 
lowed to pass without publishing alxiok against the Bo- 
manists. In the course of the year, however, lie published 
his Commentaries on Jonah and Habakkuk,” along with 
some lesser pieces of Scripture criticism.' Thd^ imperial 
diet, at midsummer, was held at the city of Spires, and 
the pressure of ba»ness was such as to require the attend- 
ance of the elector John, dunng tKiveral months. Luther 
continued occupied in plana for the progress of the Refor- 
mation, which were to be submitted to the elector, as soon 
as more urgent business permitted him to give them his 
attention. Next year, 1528, Luther published his “ Com- 
mentary on Genesis and Zechariali,’’ as well as a Letter 
to the bishop of Misnia, respecting the Eucharist . Luthe?, 
while residing atOobourg, sufiered. several altaclgs ill 
health, but nmliing could relax his appUcatioii to his ’’stu- 
dies. He employed his time in the translation of the 
books of the prophets, and in comp^ing his “ Commen- 
tary on the Psalms.” From the fatigue of these graver- 
employments, he sought relaxation in composing an Ad- 
monition to the Clergy assembled at Augsburg,, which he 
thought proper to send to that city to be printed. It was 
entitled, ^‘Adinonitio ad Ecclesiastici ordinis Congrega- 
tiones in Comitiis Augustanis.” During the folliwing 
year, 1532, Luther published commentaries on ditferent 
portions of Scripture. It was now that he was destined 
to lose a valuable friend and protector, in the person of 
John, elector of Saxony, who expired of apoplexy, on the 
16th of August, being cut off, lil^ his brother Frederick, 
in his sixty-third year. 

The year 1536 was remarkable for the death of the 
great Era.smus. It is much to be lamented, that his dis- 
pute with Luther was revived two years before, with a 
great sliare of mutual asperity ; Luther having gone so 
far as to bring tlie charge of atheism against his antago- 
nist. Improperly as Erasmus acted in bis latter years, 
he deserves to be regarded as one of the principal found- 
ers of the Reformation. (See Erasmus.) Luther’s last 
controversy with Erasmus was followed by one with very 
different opponents, the Anabaptists. (See Anabaptists.) 
In the be^nning of 1537, Luther was afflicted with a 
strangury, and the symptoms were so severe, that both he 
and his friends began to despair of his life. During this 
alarming illness, much ^xiety was manifested for his re- 
covery, as well by his friends as by the public characters 
who favored the Reformation. His recovery appears to 
have been complete, and he was atfie to resume his labors 
in the cause of religion, He prepared for the press two 
editions of his great work, the translation of the Bible, 
and published them successively in 1541 aiid 1545. 

It was in 1545, iti Luther’s ^ixty-«econd j'eai:, that his 
constitutioa began to exhibit strong symptoms of decline. 
But bodily infirmity was sot the only misfortune of La- 
ther. That oonstftutioiial ardor which enabled him to 
brave the threats of ecclesiaatieal and temporal rulers, 
was connected wkh a temper productive, in several re- 
spects, oLmuch uneasy sensation to its possessor. It 
happeamd, also, very u^ortmuttely, that the evening of 
l4tiner’« day was donded by an ahereatioa with the law- 
yers m the autdect of clan^stioe marriages. 5o strong 
was ,the efieet ^ thLs aocumulation of chagnn, that Lu- 
ther lost his attadlnnetit to his favorite city, Wittembeig, 
and left it in the .month of : July, 1545. Bis cumpanions 
were ^ ttude aopa, John, Martin, Imd Paul, and hia stea- 
dy friend, Justus jonss.. His h^ih now, however, ru- 
in^ dechaoi? and, onJdm ISOi of February, heOxpM 
at El^lben. His last words ilw, O my heavesdy Fa- 


ther, eternal and merciful God, thou hast revealed tp me 
thy Son, our liord Jesus Christ! 1 have preached him, I 
have confessed him, 1 love him, and 1 worship him as my 
dearest Savior and Redeemer ; him whom the wic^d 
persecute, accuse, and blaspheme.” He then repeated 
three times the words of the psalm, “ Into thy hands I 
cooamit my spi^t ; God of truth, thou hast redeemed me.” 

Luther was no ordinary man. In all his proceedings, 
various as they were, in his preachings, his treatises, and 
disputations, we discern no step taken for the gratification 
of personal advantage ; all is disinterested and zealou.s ; 
all is prompted by an anxiety to understand and promul- 
gate the word of God. 

In considering Luther as an author, we are struck with 
the extent and variety of his labors. They consist of 
coutroversiai tracts, of commentaries on Scripture, of 
sermouH, of letters, and of narratives of the chief events of 
his lile. The leading feature of his controversial writings 
is an unvaried confidence of the goodness of his argu- 
ments. His compositions of all kinds, including sermons 
and epistolary disquisitions, are calculated, by his distin- 
guishetl biographer, Seckendortf, at the extraordinary 
number of eleven hundred and thirty-seven. Where the 
mass of writing was so large, wc must exptwt little polish 
of style. Luther’s imagination was vigorous, but the cul- 
tivation of taste engaged no part of hi.s attention. His 
inelegance of style has been chiefly remarked in his Latin 
publications. His theological system he professed to 
found altogether on the authority of Scripture. 

Wann as he was in temper, and unaccustomed to yield 
to authoritative demamls, he yci po.ssessed much of the 
milk of human kindness. His frankness of disposition 
was apparent at the first interview, and his communica- 
tive turiiy joined to the richness of his stores, rendered his 
conversaiion remarkably interesting. The visitor of Lu- 
ther’s domestic circle was assured (if witnessing a pleasing 
union of religious service with conjugal and paternal slC- 
fection. The diffusion of religious knowledge being al- 
ways foremostdn Luther’s mind, he was fond, when along 
with his friends, of turning the conversation in that direc- 
tion. Nor was there any objection on the part of his as- 
sociates. 

As a preacher, he was. justly celebrated. He mounted 
the pulpit full of his subject, and eager to diffuse a portion 
of his stores among his audience. Tlie hearer’s attention 
was aroused by the boldness and novdiy of the ideas : it 
was kept up by the ardor with which he saw the preacher 
inspired. In the discourse, there was nothing of the stiff- 
ness of labored composition ; in the speaker, no affectation 
in voice or gesture. Luther’s sole object was to bring the 
truth fully and forcibly before his congregation. His 
delivery wa.s aided by a clear elocution, and his diction 
had all the copiousness of a fervent imagination. Few 
men have conferred on posterity so many benefits as this 
learned, pious, and zealous reformer. Jones^ Chns. Biag*; 
Borven’ Lift of Lvthtr ; Enty. Amtr, ; Mosheim; Robt/rt-- 
son's Charles V. — Htnd. Bitck. 

LUTHERANISM ; the system of Protestantism adopt- 
ed by the followers of Luther. It has undergone some 
alterations since the time of its founder. 

Luther reduced the number of sacraments to two, viz. 
baptism and the eucharist-, but he believed the impana- 
don or con'substantia^on ; that is, that the matter of the 
bread and wine remain with the body and blood of 
Christ ; and it is in this article that the main difference 
between the Lutheran ^d the English churches consists. 

XAtther ^iatained the tna^ to benqsacrifice ; exploded 
the adoration ofthe 'li«un,asmeular eon^^ meritorious 
works, indulgences, purgedory^ the wortdiip of images, 
&c., which had jnteodiiNced in th^ corrupt times of 
the Romish church* Ho also npposod the doctrine of free 
wiU, matittafnod tHredintttnitk^ W asserted our Justifica- 
ti<m to be a^lv by the imputation of the merits and sa- 
usfaction laf Christ. He also opposed the fastings of the 
Romish chuioh, menasdeal vows, the celibacy of the cler- 
gy>^* 

The XMbAfjans, however, of all Protestants, are said to 
difier leaai fbom the Romisii church ; as they affirm that 
the body and blood of Christ are materially present in the 
SBcromeoi of the Iiord’s supper, though in an incompre- 
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hensible maaoer $ and likewise represent some religions 
rites and instittctioiiSi as tke use ci images in churches^ 
the distinguiiihmg vestments of the clergy, the private 
confession of sips, the ase of wafers in the administration 
of the Lord’s sapper, the form of exorcism in the celebra- 
tion of baptism, and otW ceremonies of |he like nature, 
as tolerable, and some of them as asefbl. The Lnthcrans 
maintain, with regard to the divine decrees, that they re- 
spect the salvation or misery of men, in consequenee of a 
previous knowledge of their sentiments and characters, 
and not as free and unconditional, or as founded on the 
gratuitous mercy and sovereign will of God. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century ,^h<> Lu- 
therans began to entertain greater laxity of sentiment 
than they had before adopted. ^Theirpublic teachers now 
use an unbounded liberty of dissenting IVom the decisions 
of those symbols or creeds which were once deemed al- 
most infallible rules of faith and practice, and of declar- 
ing their dissent in the manner they judge the most expe- 
dient. Mosheira attributes this change in their .sentiments 
to the maxim which they gcnerallv adopted', that Chris- 
tians were accountable to God alone for their religious opin- 
ions ; and that no individual could be justly punished by the 
magistrate for his erroneous opinions, while he conducted 
himself like a virtuous and obedient subject, and made no 
attempts to disturb the peace and order of civil society. 
This just maxim has however been made a cover for the 
vilest hypocrisy of scepticism. On the present state of 
the Lutheran church, in Germany, see of the Pi7- 
grim, 1828 — 1833; llofnnson^s BW, Repos, for 1831; N. 
Y. Bap. Reg., 1834. See also the article Neology ; and 
Fkotestaut Evangelical Christian Choroh. 

In Sweden, the Lutheran church is episcopal ; in Nor- 
way the same. In Denmark, the epis<’opal authority Is 
retained, and the name of biskftp re-adopted instead of that 
of superintendent, which still obtains in most parts of Ger- 
many ; though the superior power is vested in a consistory, 
over which there is a president, with a distinction of rank 
and privileges, and a subordination of inferior clergy to 
their superiore, dilferent from the parity of Presbyterian- 
ism, Moshem's Eccies. History ; Jjfeof Luther; Hamets* 
Ch. Hist., vol. ii. p. 454 ; Enc. Brit. ; Robertson's History of 
Charles V. vol. ii. p. 42 ; Lutheran Galatians. — Hend. Buck. 

LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(See Appendix to this work.) 

LUXURY ; a disposition of mind addicted to pleasure, 
riot, and superfluities. Luxury implies a giving one’s 
self up to pleasure ; voluptuousness, an indulgence in the 
same to excess. Luxury may be farther considered as 
consisting m, 1. Vaiu and useless expenses. 2, In a 
parade beyond what people can afford. 3. In affecting 
to be above our own rank. 4. In living in a splendor 
that docs not agree with the public good. In order to 
avoid it, we should consider that it is ridiculous, trouble- 
some, sinful, and ruinous. Robinsoids daude, vol. i. p. 
382; Ferg^tson m Society, part vi. sect, 2 H^d. Buck, 

LUZ. (See Bethel.) 

LYCAONIA ; a province of Asia hftnor, and forming 
part of Cappadocia, having Galatia north, Fisidia south, 
Cappad^ia east, and Phrygia west. Xu it were the cities 
of Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra, Acts 14: 6, &c. The 

speech of Lycaonia” is generally believetl to have been a 
corrupt Greek ; that is, Greek mingled with a great deal 
of Synac 

LYCrA ; a province of Asia Minor, havnte Phrygia 
on the north, the MedUerranean qnrthe south, Tamphylia 
on the cast, and Caria on the west, 1 Mac. 15: 28. Acts 
0 . Faul landed at the pqrt of Myra in this province, 

LYDDA, m Hebrew, Lad, or Led, by the Greeks and 
Z^ns call^ Lydda, or Diospotis, is a city in" the way 
lipwto Jerusalem to Cassarea Philippi. It lay east of Joi 
pa four or five leagues ; and b«fong^ to Watm. It 
bwn mha^ted by the Benjamites, afterihe 
Mylonslti captivi^, (Neb. ll; 35.) and wm oke of the 
thiob loparchies wMeh were dismembemd from Samaria, 
•■lAlJjhnwtothe J6w«,lMii«. 11:34. 
da,Utttad J&nettS^whoiVBSri palsy, Acts 9: 33,34 

lydda wasdkniaialaated by the Greeks Diospolis, [the 
rityrl W 9f Japiter, probably because a W 


been dedicated in its vicinity to that dei^. Since the cn{« 
sades it has received from the Christians the name d St. 
George, on account of its bavln|| been the scene of the 
martyrdom and burial o( that saint. In this citv tradi- 
tion reports that the empmr Justing erected a church.” 
It is now a mined 

LYDIA*; a woman of a seller of purple, who 

dwelt in the city of Philippi, in Macedonia, Acts 16; 14, 
40. Her hoasebc4d was the first in Europe converted by 
Paul’s preaching. This woman was not by birth a Jewes^ 
but a moselyte. Whether she was married, and had chil- 
dren, {itmknoweu-^CshvftfL 

LYDIA ; a Roman province, once a celebrated kingdom 
of Asia Minor, peopled by the sons of Lud, son of Sbem, 
Gen. 10: 23. We htfire very lUtte notice ef these Lydians 
in Scripture. -They are mentioned in Isa. 66: 19, if these 
be not rather the Lydians in Egypt.—Gelsiri- 

I^ING ; speaking lalsehoods wilfofly, with an intent 
to deceive. Thns, by Grove, A lie is an aihnnatton or 
denial by words, or any other signs 4o which a certain de- 
terminate meaning is affixed, of something contrary to 
our real thoughts and intensions.” Thus, liy Paley, A 
lie is a breach of promise ; for whoever seriously ad- 
dresses his discourse to another, tacitly promises to speak 
the tmth, because he knows that the truth is expected.” 
'Jhereare various kinds of lies. 1. The pernicious He, 
uttered for the hurt or disadvantage of onr neighbor. 2. 
The^offiiciems He, uttered for our own or our nei^bor’s ad- 
vantage. 3. T^ ludicrous and jocose He, utteied by way 
of jest, and only for mirth’s sake in common converse. 
4. Pious frauds, as they are impro]»rly called, pretended 
inspirations, forged books, counterfeit miracles, are species 
of lies. 5. Lies of the conduct, for a He may be told m 
gestures as well as in words ; as when a tradesman shuts 
up his windows to induce his creditors to believe that he 
is abroad. 6. Lies of omission, as when an author wil- 
fully omits what ought to be related ; and may we not 
add, 7. That all equivocation and mental reservation 
come under the guilt of lying? 

The evil and injustice of lying appear, 1. From its be- 
ing a breach of the natural and universal right of man- 
kind to truth in the intercourse of speech. 2. From its 
being a violation of God’s sacred law, Phil. 4; 8. Lev. 19; 
11. Col. 3: 9. 3. The faculty of speech was bestowed as 
an instrument eff knowledge, not of decseit ; to communi- 
cate our thoughts, not to hide them. 4. It is esteemed a 
reproach d so heinous and hateful a nature for a man to 
be called a liar, that sometimes the life and blood of the 
slanderer have paid for it. 5. It has a tendency to dis- 
solve all society, and to indispose the mind to religious 
impressions. 6. The punishment of it is tremendous: 
the loss of credit, the hatred of those whom we have de- 
ceived, and an eternal separation from God in the world 
to come, Rev. 21: 8. 22; 15. Psalm 101: 7. (See Equivo- 
cation.) Grove's Moral Phil., vol. i, ch. 11 ; Faley^s Mo- 
ral. Phil., vol. i. ch. 15 ; Do^ridg^s Led., lect. 68 ; Watt^ 
Serm., vol. i. ser. 22 ; JBeonx Serm*, vol.ii. ser. 13 ; Souths 
Ssnn.yVol. i. ser, 12; Pr. LomonPi Serm*, vol. i. ser. 11 
and 12 ; Mrs. Opiels Illustrations of Lying ; and JOwightU 
Theology. — Hend. Buck. 

LYSANIAS, or Lysias, tetrarch of Abilene, a small 
province in Lebanon, (Luke 3: l.)^was probably son or 
grandson d another Lysantas known in history, f Dio. Hb. 
xlix. p. 44.) and put to death by Murk AntiHiy, who gave 
part of his kingdom to Cleopatra. (See 

LYSIAS; a firimid and relation of king Antiodms 
Epipiianes, to whom he Jeff the regency of Syria when he 
pasm beyond the Euphrates. (See AimiociiuS' Bn* 

LYSIMACHUS; bfother of Menelaue, JiigkHpriest of 
the JewS) who^ in an to pillage the tiunraiy of 

the temfde, was kUted, 2 Mac. 4: 39, 40. He is some- 
titnes reekoaed among the hii^priest% heeanse be was 
vicegerent to hie brother Meuekuis ; bathe uever himself 
peessseed that 

LYSXRA ; a city of LpMsmkk, of whioh Timothy was 
a native, mid whm Paid sad Bfusu^bas, in the spaee of a 
Usm hoa», wsm first deified, ^and then stoned by the peo- 
ple. What a lesson on the ianlahUily of popmar ihvor i 
Acts 14. (See LvoAomxil^Ca/iiiet. 
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MAACAH^ Maaobah, Maacbati, or Bsth^Maacka ; a 
Kttlc province of Syria, east and north of the sources of 
Jord&n> toward Damascus. It was called Abel-beth-maa* 
cha, 4)ecause Ahel was situated in it. (See Abbl, the 
plain. )^Cdlmet, , 

HAACHAH ; daughter of Abishalom, wife df lleho> 
boam, king of Judah, and mother of Abijam his successor, 
1 Kings id: 2.^ In 2 Chron. 13: 2, she is called Micaiah. 
daughter of* Uriel of Gibeah, (See Ktko’s Motkeb.) — 2. 
The daughter of Abishalom, wife of Abijam, king of Ju- 
dahr, and rnother of Asa his successor, 1 Kings 15: 10, 13, 
14. Asa deprived her of the office of priestess of the 
groves. There are several other persons of this name, 
mentioned in the Old 'Testament. — Calmet. 

MAALEH-ACRABBIM } a mountain, so called from 
tlie multitude of scorpions that infested it, at the southern 
end of the Salt sea,‘ Nurn. 34; 4. Josh. 15:" 3. ~^Ca!met. 

MACAKIANS j the followers of Macarius, an Egyp- 
tian monk, who was distinguished, towards the close of 
the fourth century, for his sanctity and virtue. In his 
writings there are some sujierstitious tenet.s; and also cer- 
tain opinions that seem tainted with Origenism. ’The 
name has been also applied to those who adopted the sen- 
timents of Macarius, a native of Ireland, who, about the 
close of the ninth eentury, propagated m France the tenet 
afterwards maintained Iw Averrboes, that one individual 
intelligence or soul peiionned the spiritual and rational 
functions in all the human tfice^Hend. Buck. 

MACCABEES ; two apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment, which contain tfie history of Judas, surnamed Mac- 
cabsBU.s, and his brothers, and the wars which they main- 
tained against the kings of Syria, in defence of the Jew- 
ish religion, and the independence of their country. The 
author and age of these books are uncertain. The first 
is a valuable historical document, supplying important in- 
formation respecting the Jewish affairs at the time to 
which It refers. The second contains a considerable 
quantity of spurious matter, and requires to be read with 
caution. (See ApocnYriu ; Jerusalem; and Jews.) 

There are a third mdi fourth book of Maccabee.s, but they 
are of no authority whatever. They are found m some 
manuscripts and editions of the LXX., but have never 
been admitted even into the Vulgate. — Hend. Buck, 

MACEDONIA ; a kingdom of Greece, having Thrace 
to the north, Thessaly south, Epfrus west, and the JEgean 
sea east. Alexander the Great, son of Philip, king of Ma- 
cedonia, having conquered Asia, and subverted the Per- 
sian empire, the name of the Macedonians became very 
famous throughout the East ; and it i.s often given to the 
Greeks, the successors of Alexander in the monarchy. In 
like manner, the name of Greeks is often pul for Mace- 
donians, 2 Maccabees 4: 36. When the Roman empire 
was divided, Macedonia fell to the share of the emperor 
of the East. After it had long continued subject to the 
Romans, it fell under the power of the Ottoman Turks, 
who are the present masters of it. 

St. Paul was invited by an angel of the Lord, who ap 
peared to him at Troas, to come and preach the gospel in 
Macedonia, Acts 16: 9. After this vision, the apostle no 
longer doubted his divine call to preach thcKgospel in Ma* 
cedonia ; and Uie success that attended his ministry con- 
firmed him in his persuasion. Here he laid the founda- 
tion of the churches of Philippi and Thessalonioa. — 
Calmit } Wattm. 

MACEDONIANS: the foyowersofMacedonius, bishop 
of Conatantiupple, who, through the influence of the £u- 
uomianay was deposed by the council of Constantii^le, 
in 360, and seat into exile. JRe considered the Hedy 
Ghost as a divine energy cUflueed throughout the universe; 
and not ^ a person distinet from the Father and the Son. 
The sect of me Maeedeniaiie wu crushed before it had 
arrived at its foil matoricy, by the council assembled by 
Theodoaiua, iu 381, atCenst^nople. (See &BJu-AaiAi».) 


MACHIAVELIANISM ; the doctrine or principles of 
Machiavel, as laid down in his treatise entitled ^'The 
Prince,” and which consists in doing any thing to compass 
a design, without any regard to the peace or welfare of 
subjects, the dictates of honesty and honor, or the precepts 
of religion. This work has been translated into many 
languages, and written against by many authors, though 
the world is not agreed as to the motives of the writer ; 
some thinking he meant to recommend tyrannical max- 
ims ; others, that he only delineated them to excite abhor- 
rence.-— Buck. 

MACKINTOSH, (Sir James, LL. D.) This distinguished 
man, who united in no ordinary degree the rare,st qualities of 
the philosopher, the jurist, the orator, the historian, and the 
man of letters, was born at AlldowTie, in the county of 
Inverness, Scotland, October 24, 1765. Ui.'S early instruc- 
‘tion and training fell into the hands of lus grandmother, 
a woman of great excellence. In 1783, he entered King’s 
college, Aberdeen, where his acquaintance with the celp 
brated Robert Hall commenced, and gave a tone to his 
mind which it ever after in sOme degree lelained. At 
Edinburgh he studied medicine, but on going to London 
to practise, he soon embarked on the more congenial cur- 
rent of politics. In 1791, the pow’erful talent displayed 
in his Vindkm GalliccBj brought him into the notice of 
Sheridan, Fox, and even of Burke. He now siiulied law 
thoroughly, and his Lectures on the Law of Nature and 
of Nations, in 1798, and his defence of Peltier in 1803, won 
him the highest reputation. He received the honor of 
knighthood and was appointed Recorder of Bombay, where 
he for .several years discharged his official duties with 
distinguished zeal, ability, and philanthropy. In 1812, 
his health failing, he returned to England, with a pension 
from the East India company of twelve nundred pounds 
a year. In 1813, he entered the liou'c of commons as 
representative of the county of Nairn, and in 18J8, for 
Knaresborough. The part he look on the question of na- 
tural rights, won him the name of the Friend of America. 
On all questions of foreign policy, and international law, 
on the alien bill, the liberty of the press, religious tolera- 
tions, slavery, the settlement of Greece, pailiaraentary 
reform, and especially the reform of the criminal law, 
Sir James look a prominent part, and was always found 
on the side of freedom, justice, and humanity. The rich 
gifts of profound and original thought, the delightful com- 
bination of philosophy and taste, were exhibited by Mack- 
intosh in higher perfection than by any parliamenfary 
orator since the time of Burke. In 1822, be was elected 
lord rector of the university of Gla.sgow, and in 1830, 
commissioner for the affairs of India. He died May 30, 
1832, greatly lamented. 

Sir James Mackintosh was a Christian ; always in 
conviction, but in his last days vitally. His principal 
works, besides those mentioned above, are Life of Sir 
Thomas More, Progress of Ethical Philosophy, and Histo- 
ry of England.— AfiweKm, 1833 ; Life of Mobert Hall. 

MACKNIGHT, (James, D. D.,) an eminent Scotch di- 
vine and critic, was born in 1721, at Irvine, in Argylc- 
shire ; studied at Glasgow and, Leyden ; w^as first settled 
at Maybole and Jedburgh, and was, for thirty years, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh. He died in 1800. He 
publisl^d a Harmony of, the Four Gospels; The Truth 
of the Gospel History : add a much admired Translation, 
with C^mentarics and Notes, of all the Apostolic Epis- 
labor of his life. — Davenport. 

MACUURIK, (JoBB,) one of the brightest ornaments 
of the Ql^tiau aaiUtt, was born in October, 1693, at 
Glenaerule, fo Al^le8hire,of which parish his father was 
mmister. He had two brothers, one of whom, Daniel, 
dw young 5 and the other, Colin, Is well known as one 
of thu ablest mathamaticiaas of the age. Losing their 
pmnts at tm early period, they were taken under the care 
of^ Uucie, Mr. Daniel Maclaurin, minister of Kilsinnan, 
who sent them to the university of Glasgow, where they 
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ptti'sued their studies with great effect j after which, John 
was sent to finish his education at Leyden, under professor 
Wesselius. In 1717, he was licensed to preachy by the 
presbytery of Dumbarton ; and in 1719, ordained minister 
of Luss, a country parish situated on the banks of Loch 
Lomond, about twenty miles north-west of Glasgow. 

He was not allowed, however, to continue long in so ob- 
scure a station. His uncommon talents attracted the at- 
tention of all who had access to know him ; and, in 1723, 
he accepted an invitation fmm thii city of Glasgow, to be- 
come the minister of the nortb-wc.st parish, a station which 
afforded an ample field for his talents and usefulness, and 
in which he continued to labor with great acceptance, 
tUl remrwcd by death, on the 8th of September, 1754. 

Mr. Madaurm was a correspondent of president Ed- 
wards, and with him it appears originated thc'proiwsal of 
a union of Christians in extraordinary prayer, liirhich Ed- 
wards so ably recommended, and which was the germ of 
the present Monthly Concert. His mind was of the very 
highest order, and imbued with a piety pure and profound 
a.s that of a seraph, and as active and unwearied in plan- 
ning and doing good. The fruits of his pen that remain, 
though small in quantity, are of sterling value, and prove 
him to have been a profound thinker, an acemrate and 
cogent reasoner, deeply versed in the mysteries of redemp- 
tion, and zealous for the glory of his divine Master. His 
works consist of Essays and Sermons,*’ in one volume 
duodecimo, which has often been published ; and an otito- 
vo volume on the Prophecies concerning the Messiah,” 
of which the late Dr. Hurd has been thought to avail 
himself in his excellent Introductory Sermons at Lin- 
coln*.s Inn.” 

It has been remarked, by a late writer and competent 
judge, that Mr. Maclaurin’s Essay on Prejudices against 
the Gospel,” and the sermons on ^ The Sms of men not 
Chargeable on God,” and “ On Glorying in the Cross of 
Christ,” arc compositions, the two first for profundity and 
acutenfss, and the last for impressive eloquence, to which, 
in the whole range of theological literature, we shall not 
easily find any thing superior. See Mr. Brmn^s Inirodvt^ 
lory Emy^ prefixed to a new edttioa of his worh, 1824. — 
Jones'’ Chris. Siog. 

MAD, Madness. Insanity, or deprivation of reason; 
medically defined to be delirium without fever. Our Lord 
cured, by his word, several who were deprived of the ex- 
ercise of their rational powers ; and the circumstances of 
their histories prove, that there could neither be mistake 
nor collusion respecting them. How far madness may be 
allied to, or connected with, demoniacal possession, is a 
very intricate inquiry j and whether in the present day 
fas perhaps anciently) evil spirits may not take advantage 
from clisteraperature of the bodily frame, to augment evils 
endured by the patient, is more than may be affirmed, 
though the idea seems to be not absolutely repugnant to 
reason. Nevertheless, what may be, is probably different 
on most inquiries from what we can prove really is. 

The epithet mad, is applied to several descriptions of 
persons m Scripture ; ns (1.) To one deprived of reason, 
Acts 2f): 24. I Cor 14: 23. — (2.) To one whose reason is 
depraved, and overruled by the fury of.his angry passions, 
Acts 26: 11.— (3.) To one whose .nund is perplexed and 
bewildered, so disturbed that he acts in an uncertain, ex- 
travagant, irregular manner, Dent. 28: 34. Eccl. 7: 7.- 
f4.) To one who is infatuated by the Tehemence of his 
desires after idols, and vanities, Jer. 1: 38,-- or Y5.) After 
folly, deceit, and falsehood, Hosea 9: 7. 

David’s madness (^1 Sam. 21: 13.) is by many* supposed 
not to have been feigned, but a real epilepsy, 91 radling 
si^ness ; and the LXX. use ivords which strongly indicate 
this sense. It is urged in support of this opitiion, that 
the troubles which David underwent might very natundly 
his constitutional strength ; and that the force he 
im^ered in being obliged to seek shelter In a foreign conn, 
«oa1d disturb hijs imagination in the highest degree. See 

ilADAI» the third son of Japheth, (Gen. 10: 2.) is com- 
isao^ly to be ^ther of the Medes ; but, beside that 

MedtA ^ tdd fh)m the other countries peopled by 

Japheth; If ci&taclt comprehended under the ftame of 
^^TheTsles # the Geii;tfle.V^ which were alluued to the 


sons of Japheth. Tb^se reastms have induced some 
learned men to suggest, that Madai was lather of the 
Macedonians ; whose country was called ..^mathia, as if 
from the Hebrew or Gi^k Ei, an island) and Madai ; 
q. d. the isle of Madai. Near this country is mentioned 
a people called Mmdi or Madi. (See M^dia.) — Calmet. 

MAGBALA j a city on the West side of tte sea ef Ga- 
lilee, near Dalnaanutha ; Jesus, after the miracle of the 
seven loaves, being said by St. Matftww to .have goile 
ship to ftie coasts of Magdala ; (Matt. Idr: 39.) and by St. 
Mark, to the parts of Dalmanutha,” Mark 8: 10.- Mr. 
Buckih^ham came to a small village in this situation 
called Migdal, close to the edge of the lake, beneath a 
range of high clifth, in which small grottoes are seen, 
with the remains of an c4d square tower, and some larger 
buildings, of rude construction, af^rently of j^reat and* 
quiiy. Migdol implies a tower, or ibrtrese; and this 
place, from having this name particularly applied to it, 
was doubtless, like the Egypliatt Migdol, oner of consider- 
able importance p and may be considered ais the site of 
the Migdal of the Naphialites, as^wtll as Ike Magdala of 
the New Testament — Wittson. 

MAGDALEN, (Relioious or St. ;) a denomination 
given to divers communities of nuns, consisting generally 
of penitent coorte2an.s ; sometimes also called Magdalen- 
cites. They were established at Mentz in 1542 ; at Paris 
in 1492 ; at Naples in 1324 at Rouen and Bordeaux in 
1618. In each of these monasteries there were three 
lands of poYsons and congregations : the first consisted of 
those who were admitted to make vows, and those bear 
the name of St. Magdalen ; the congregation of St. Martha 
was the second*, and was composed of those whom it was 
not thought proper to admit to vows finally ; the congre- 
gation of St. Lazarus was coinpo.sed of such as were de- 
tained by force. The religious of St. Magdalen at Rome 
were established by pope Leo X. Clement VIII. settled a 
revenue on them ; and further appointed, that the effects 
of all public prostitutes dying intestate should fall to 
them ; and that the testaments of the rest should be inva- 
lid, unless they bequeathed a portion of their effects, 
which was to be at least a fifth part of them. The term 
onginated in the mistaken notion, Ihnt Mary Magdalen, 
of whom we read in the gospel, was a woman of bad cha- 
racter; a notion which is still very prevalent, ndtwiih- 
standing the increased attention which has been excited 
to the interpretation of Holy Scripture, (See Mary Mao- 
DALEN.) — Bend. Bach. 

MAGI, or Maoiaws ; from Twog, or magf which signifies 
a priest, in the Pehlvi language ; an ancient caste of priests 
with the Persians and ^Medians, who, abominating the 
adoration of images, worshipped God only by fire, in 
which they were directly opposite to the Sabians. (Sde 
Sabians.) The Magi believed that there were two prin- 
ciples, one the cause of all good, and the other the cause 
of all evil ; in which Opinion they were followed by the 
sect of the Manichees. (See Manichees.) They called 
the good principle Jezden^ and Ormuzd; and the evil prin- 
ciple Ahrimarif or Aherman. The former was by the 
Greeks called OromasdeSf and the latter, Arwianivs. The 
reason of their worshipping fire was, because they looked 
upon it as the truest symbol of Oromasdes, or the good 
god ; as darkness was of Arimanim, or the evil god. In 
all their temples they had fire coiitinaally burning upon 
their altars, and in their own’ private houses. 

The religion of 4he Magi fell into disgrace on the death 
of the ringle&dcrs. who held usurped the sovereignty after 
the death of Cambyses ; and the slaughter that was made 
of the chief men among them sunk it so low, that Sahi- 
antsm everywhere prevailed against ft, Darips and most 
of his followers on that occasion going dver to it: But 
the affection which the people had for the religkm tlieir 
forefathers not being feasiljr t6 be rooted opt, ^ Ihmeus 
Zoroaster, Some ages after,, undettobk lo revive and tc- 
ftnfti it, ' 

The reformaticte whidt this gteal man made in the 
Magian rdigion vrtte in the jpf 

he intfbduced a God superior bofh to <hpoma8d«!8 and Atj- 
manias. Dr. Prideaurisiff that aowaster took 

the hint of this ahemtl^h Aleir tbe^ ftwn 
phet Isaiah, who brings in wod, saying to kmgox 
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l^ersia, << t am the Lord, and there is none else : I form 
the light, and create darkness; I make peace and create 
evil,” ch. 45i 7. In short, Zoroaster held that there was 
me sQpttiiie independent Being, and under him two prin* 
d[ples, or angels ; one the angel of light, or good, and the 
other the angel of eril, or darkness ; that there is a perpe* 
tual struggle between them, which shall last to the end of 
the world ; that then the angel of darkness and his disd* 
pies e&all go into a world of their own, where they shall 
be punished in everlasting darkness ; and the angel of 
light and his dtsciptes shall go into a world of their own, 
where they shall be -rewarded in everlasting light. 

Zoroaster was the first who built temples ; the Ma- 
glems before bis time performing their devotions on the 
tops Of hills, and in the 'Open air, which means they 
were exposed to the inconvenience of rain and tempests, 
wnich olten extinguished their sacred fires. To procure 
the greater veneration for these sacred fires, he pretended 
td’have received fire from heaven, which he placed on the 
altar of the first fire^temple he erected, which was that of 
JSs, in Media, from whence they say it was propagated to 
all the rest. The Magian priests kept their sacred fire 
with the greatest diligence, watching 4t day and night, and 
never suffering it to be extinguished. ' They fed it only 
with wood stripped of the bark, and they never blowecl it 
with their breath or witli bellows, for fear of polluting it ; 
to do either of these was death by their law. The Magian 
religion, as jeformed by Zoroaster, seems in many things 
to be built upon the plan of the Jewish. The Jews had 
their sacred fire which came idown from heaven upon the 
altar of burnt*offerings, which they never sull'ered to go 
out, and with which all their sacrifices and oblations were 
mafic. Zoroaster, in like manner, pretended to have 
brought this holy fire from heaven j and as the Jews had 
a Shekmah of the divine presence among them, w.sting 
over the mercy-seat in the holy of holies, Zoroaster like- 
wise tuld hts Magians to look upon the sacred fire in their 
temples fis a Shekmah, tn which God especially dwell.-^ 
From these and some other instances of analogy between 
the .Jewish and Magian religion, Frifieanx infers that 
Zoroaster had been first educated and brought up in the 
Jewish religion. 

Zoroaster made his first appearance in Media, in the 
city of Xix, now called Aderbijan, a.s some say ; or, ac- 
cording to others, in Ecbatana, now called Tauris, in the 
age of Daniel. Instead of admitting the exi.stence of two 
first causes, with the Magians, he asserted the existence 
of one supreme God, who created both these, and out of 
these two produced, according to his sovereign pleasure, 
every thing else. He had the address to bring over Da- 
rio.s to his new reformed religion, nolwithstandmg the 
strongest opposition of the Sabians ; and from that time 
it became the national religion of all that country, and so 
continued for many ages after, till it was supplanted by 
that of Mohammed. Zoroaster composed a book contain- 
ing the principles of the Magian religion. It !.•> called 
ZendavestOf and by eontraction Zend. (See Zend.) 

So great an improvement in the moral character and 
influence of the religion of a whole nation as was effected 
by -Zoroaster, a change which certainly is not paralleled 
in the ancient histc^ of the religion of mankind, can 
scarcely be thought possible, except we suppose a divine 
interposition, either directly, or by the occurrence of some 
very impressive events. Now as there are so many au- 
thorities fof fixing the time of Zoroaster or Zeratusht not 
many years subseguent to the death of the great Cyrus, 
the events connected with the eonquest of Babylon may 
aceount for his success in that reformation of religion of 
which he was the author. For, had not the minds of men 
been prepared for this change by something extraordinary, 
it is not eapposaMe that they would have adopted a purer 
faith from htm. That he gave them a better doctiine, is 
clear fican the admission of Prideaux, who has vei^. un- 
justly branded him as an impostor. J^et it then ,,re- 
membeced, that a$ “ the Most High rufeth in the i&g* 
doms ctf men,?’ he often overrules great politieal events 
ferfhoral purpoees; The Jews were sent intO'captivittr 
to Babylon to be refermpd ftsm their idedatroos propenm- 
lies, and their refianaalioii igMauMneed with their caia- 
aaiBy. A miraole waa Uiere wrought ki fhw of thm 


Hebrew confessors of the existence of the one only God^ 
and that under circumstances to put shame upon a popu- 
lar idol in the presence of the king and “ all the rulers of 
the provinces,” that the issue of this controversy between 
Jehovah and idolatry might be made known throughout 
that vast empire. 

Nor are we to suppose the impression confined to the 
court,} for the history of the three Hebrew youths, of Ne- 
buchadnezaar’s dream, sickness, and reformmion from 
idolatry, of the interpretation of the handwnting on the 
wall by Daniel the servant of the living God, of his deli- 
verance from the lions, and the publicity of the prophecy 
of Isaiali respecting Cyrus, were too recent, loo public, 
and too striking in their nature, not to be often and largely 
talked of. (^e Cvrus.J Besides, in the prophecy re- 
specting Cyrus, the intention of Almighty Gtxl in recording 
the name df that monarch in an in.spired book, and show- 
ing beforehand that he had chosen him to overturn the 
Babylonian empire, is expressly mentioned as having re- 
spect to two great objects ; first, the deliverance of Israel, 
and, second, the making known his supreme divinity 
among the nations of the* earth. We quote from Lowlh’s 
translation : — 

** For the sake of my sprritnf Jaco/j, 

Anri of Israel my rhanen, 

1 have even called ihee by thy name ; 

I have suniamcd thee, though thou knewest lue uol. 

I am Jkhovah, and none else, 

Resida me ttiere Is no Gr>d ; 

1 will gird ihee, though thou hast not known me, 
yVitt/ may know, fiom the risnig of the nun, 

And from the West, that ihefe is none Bkeu>ii me/’ &c. 

It was therefore intended by this proceeding on the part 
of Providence tef teach, not only Cyrus, but the people of 
his vast empire, and surrounding nations, 1. That the 
God of the Jews was Jehovah, the self-subsistent, the 
eternal God ; 2. That he was God alone, there being no 
Deity beside himself ; and, 3. That giwd and evil, repre- 
sented by light and darkness, were neither independeut 
nor eternal subsistences, but his great instruments, and 
under his control. 

The Persians, who had so vastly extended their empire 
by the conquest of the countries formerly held by the uio- 
narchs of Babylon, were ihu.s prepared I’or such a refor- 
mation of their religion as Zoroaster effected. The princi- 
ples he advocated bad been previously adopted by Cyrus 
and other Persian inonarchs, and probably by many or the 
principal }>ersons of that nation. Zoroaster himself thu.-^ 
became acquainted with the great truths contained in this 
famous prophecy, which attacked the very foundations of 
every idolatrous and Manichean system. From the other 
sacred books of the Jews, who mixetl with the Persians 
in every part of the empire, he evidently learned more. 
This is sufficiently proved from the many points of simi- 
larity between hi.s religion and Judaism, though he 
should not be allowed to speak so much in the style of 
the Holy Scriptures as some passages in the Zendavesta 
would indicate. He found the people, however, “ prepared 
of the Ix^rd” to admit his reformations, and he carried 
them. 

This cannot but be -looked upon as one instance of se- 
veral merciful dispensations of God to the Gentile world, 
through his own jiccuUar people, the Jew's, by which the 
idolairie.s of the heathen were often checked, and the 
light of trutli rekindled among them. This renders pagan 
nations more evidently “without excuse.” That this 
dispensation of mercy was afterwards neglected among 
the Persians, is certain.- How long the effect continued 
we know not, nor how widely it spread; perhaps longer 
and wider than may now liistincBy appear. If the Magi, 
who came from the East to seek Chtist, were Persians, 
some trac i^shii^rs of God wrouid ap^ar to have re- 
maiMd inPema tothald^; aud if, as isprobaMe, the 
^phet^ of SaaiaA and iDaniel were retained among 
«ai^t fie among #ui8e who “waited for re- 
*tot at Jerusalem, but in a distant part of the 
wund. Tna who were neariy extirpated by Mo- 

orainedazi fisnadeism, were charged by their oppressors 
the idktkny of IfiM, aad this w'as probably true 
of the multitude. Some of their writers, however, warmly 
defended Ihamioives against the charge. A considerable 
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number of them remain in Itidia to this day, and profess 
to have the books of Zoroaster. 

2. The term Magi was also anciently used generally 
thremghout the East, to distingnish philosophers, and es* 
pecially astronomers. Fliny and Ftolemy mention Arab! 
as synonymous with Magij and it was the opinion of 
many learned in the first ages of Christianity, that the 
Magi who presented offerings to the infant Savior, (Matt. 
2; 1.) came from southern Arabia : for it is certain that 

gowi, frankincense, and myrrh,” were prodnctio^is of 
that country. They were philosophers among whom the 
best parts of the reformed Magian System, which was ex- 
tensively diffused, were probably preserved. They were 
pious men, also, who had some acquaintance, it may be, 
with the Hebrew prophecies, and were favored themselves 
with divine revelations. They are to be regarded as 
members of the old patriarchal church, never ^uite extin- 
guished among the heathen ; and they had the special 
honor to present the homage of the Gentile world to the 
infant Savior.— Hlpad. ; Watson. 

MAGIC j a term originally conveying a good or laudv 
ble meaning, being used purely to signify the study of 
wisdom, and the more sublime parts of knowledge, as 
taught by the Magi j but as some of them engaged in as- 
trologjy, divination, sorcery, &c., it became odious, and 
was, in length of time, only used to signify an unlawful 
and diabolical kind of science, supposed to depend on the 
influence of the devil and departed spirits. 

Magic has been divided into natural^ which consists in 
the application of natural active causes to passive sub- 
jects, by means of which many surprising, but yet simply 
natural effects are produced ; cdestialj which attributes to 
spirits a kind of rule or dominion over the planets, and to 
these an influence over the affairs of men ; and diabolical ^ 
which consists in the invocation of demons, the entering 
into compact with thetievil, Acc., with a view to produce 
effects seemingly surpassing the powers of nature. All 
indulgence in such arts of imposture was strictly prohi- 
bited by the law of Moses, under pam of death, as a 
form of idolatry. — Hend. Buck. 

MAGICIANS ; persons pretending to a supernatural 
acquaintance with, and control over the powers of nature. 
They abounded iq Egypt j and, according to the earliest 
accounts which we have of them in the book of Exodus, 
they appear to have possessed great dexterity ; but how 
great soever their sleight of hand, so that they seemed to 
work miracles equally great with tho.se recorded in these 
accounts, they were themselves obliged to acknowledge 
the limitation of their power. (See Jannbs.) 

God by Moses forbids recoume to such on pain of de- 
struction, Lev. 19: 31. 20: 6. It was such sort of people 
that Saul extirpated out of the land of Israel, 1 Sam. 28: 
3. Daniel also i^aks of magicians and diviners in 
Chaldea, under Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. 1: 20, Arc. He 
names four sorts : Chartumim, Asaphimf Mecasphmf and 
Casdim^ Dan. 2. 2. The first, Chartummy aecmrding to 
Theodotion, signifies enchanters according to the 
LXX., “ sophists according to letom&j hariolas, divi- 
ners, fortune-tellers, casters of nativities.” The second 
word, Ajflphm, has a great resemblance to the Greek word 
soptios, wise man whether the Greeks took this word 
from the Babylonians, or vice vers4. Theodotion and le- 
rome have rendered it “ magicians the LXX., ** philo- 
sophers.” The third word, MecaspUm^ by Jerome and 
the Greeks, is translated mdefidj ** enchanters such, as 
used noxious herbs and drugs, the blood of victims, and 
to l^nes of to dead, for their superstitious operations. 

lourtli w ord, Casdim^ or Chaldeans, has two significa- 
tions : first, the Chaldean people, over whom Ne&chad- 
nezzar was monarch ; the second, a sort of phikpophers, 
who dwelt in a sej^rate part of to city, who were exempt 
from ffii public otfices and employments. Their studies 
Mme physic, astrology, divination, foretelling of -ftilure 
evems by the stars, interpretation of dreams, augury, wat^ 
skipfff tlto gods, Aco. All these inquisitive and supersti- 
tliOas arts were {Mrohibiied among to Israelites, as founded 
m towosture or deviHsm, and as inconsistent with falto 
in dkm fgtmdeiicfe, and trust in his supremacy.— JEfsad. 

^ lisCIIPLINJSf or MasTiaor DisoirLum - 


the appellation of a certain ecclesiastical officer in to 
ancient church. It was a custom in some places, parCieii- 
larly in Spain, in thatime of to Gothic kings, tout to 
end of to'fifth century, lor patents to dedicate toek 
dren very young to the service of to diureh. For this 
purpose they were taken into the bishop^s fiwnily, and 
educated under him by MRse^grave aakd discreet person 
whom the bishop deputed for that purpose, and set over 
tom, by the name of iVesAyter, or Magiter JHieipUmBf 
whose chief business it was to tnsp^t their behavior, and 
instniotihem in to rules and disciidine of the church. — 
Hmd.JBuck. .. 

MAGNANIMITY ; greatness of soul ; a dtositkm of 
mind exerted in contemning dangers and difficulties,'^ in 
scorning temptations, and despisiiig earthly pomp and 
splendor. Ctt. dt Ogk.j lect. i. ch. *20 ; Grovers M^ai 
jPkil.t vd. ii. p. 208. See articles Coubaos ; FoRTXTn& ; 
in this work; Stede^s Christian Hero} Watts on Sdf- 
Murder. — Hend. Buds. 

MAGNIFY ; to make great, or declare to be great. 
God magmas his own mercy or name, when, by to fulfil- 
ment or powerful application of his word, he discovers the 
unbounded nature of his mercy, and other perfections, 
Gen. 10: 19. Acts 19: 7. He magnifies kis word above all 
his name when he clearly discovers his mercy and faithful- 
nesSi contained and pledged in it, Ps. 138: 2. Jesus mag^ 
nified to law and made it honorable ; his subjection to it, 
as he was the great Lawgiver, highly demqjistrated the 
honor and immutable obligation of it : and he rendered to 
it an infinitely more valuable obedience than it could ever 
have received of men, Isa. 42; 21. Men magnify God or 
his works when they publish and declare his greatness 
and glory, Ps. 34: 2. Job 46: 24. — Brown. 

MAGOG J son of Japheth, (Gen. 10. 2.) and father, a$ 
is believed, of the Scythians and Tartars ; a name which 
comprehends the Getae, the Goths, the Sarmalians, the 
Sacae, the Massagetm, and others. The Tartars and Mus- 
covites possess the country of to ancient Scythians, and 
relain several traces of the names Gog and Magog. They 
were formerly calted Mogli, and in Tartary are the pro- 
vinces Lug, Mongug, Cangigu, and Gigui ; Engui, Cor- 
gangui, Caigui, Acc. Gog and Magog have in a manner 
passed into a proverb, to express a multitude of powerful, 
cruel, barbarous, and implacable enemies to Goa and his 
worship. (See Gog.) — Calmet. 

MAHALATH, is the title of Psalms 63 and 88. << To 
the chief musician on Mahalath which some think sig- 
nifies a musical iostmm^t ; but Calmet rather thinks it 
imports dazming, which is certainly its proper signtfica- 
ttem in Hebrew ; as if the title of the Psalm imported to 
be, “ An instructive Psalm of David, for the chief master 
af dancing or, for the chorus of singers and dancers.— 
Calmet. 

MAH AN AIM ; a city of the Levites, of the family of 
Merari, in the tribe of Gad, upon the broede Jabbok, Josh. 
21: 38. 13; 26. The name Mahanaim signifies *‘two 
hosts,” or « two fields.” The patriarch -gave it this name 
because in this place he had a vision of atigels coming to 
meet him, Gen. 32: 2. Mahanaim was the seat of to 
kingdom of Ishbosheth, after the death of Saul, 2 Sam. 
2: 9, 12. It was alsp to this place that David retired, dur- 
ing to usurpation of 'Absalom ;<«(2 Sanl. 17: 24.) and this 
re&Utous son was subdued, and suffemd death, not far 
from this city Watson. 

MAHEE-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ, (he kasteneBs to the 
prey ;) a name given to one of to sons of to prophet 
Isaiah, by way of prediction. The prophet observes, 
that his ^ildren were for signs and wonders, and this 
name is evidence of the fact. Of the same nature we are 
to consider Emmanuel, and some other names — Ctdmet. 

MAHOMET. (See MosAitiiti) iMoUAHMRiULinsK.) 

MAIMED, implies the loss of a limb or member; often 
to abeolute loss of it; nota suspensioa of ks use, by a 
omtraction, or dtminnticm. This total loss is clearly to 
import of to original word : If thine hand or fbot ofibnd 
toe, cot them off, and cast tom firom thee-*«iiter into 
file mfdmfid; rator than, having two hands,” Arc. Matt. 
18: 8. And this should be observed, to distin- 

guish it frto witon^ oontraoM, to.; and because it 
may be attod, what wa thoidd todc of a peppn who 
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ooulfl restore a lost limb, or member. Perhaps u e are 
not always sensible ot' the fall import of this word, when 
reading the history of the miracafous cares performed by 
oar Lcard — Cakmt. 

MAIMONIPES, or Ben Maimon, (Moses,) one of the 
most celebrated of the Jewish rabbis, who is called the 
eagle of the doctors, and the lamp of Israel, was born, in 
1131, at Cordova ; was profoundly versed in langurs, 
and in all the learning of the age j became chief physiman 
to the svdtan of Egypt ; and died in 1204. Among bis 
works are, a Commentary on the Mischna : an Abridg- 
ment of the Talmud ; and The Book of Precepts. — 
Dmmpari, 

MA:JQRISTS ; those who held with Major in the X^u* 
theran controversy, about the time of the Interim, relative 
to good works I it being maintained by those so called, 
that they were necessary to salvation ; whereas their oppo- 
nents were of opinion that such a position only swelled 
the errors of popery, already countenanced by some of 
the reformers ; and one of them went so far as to avow, 
that good works were hurtful to salvation. — Hmd. Buck. 

MAKAZ ; a chy probably of Dan, (1 Kings 4: 9.) sup- 
osed by Calmet to be the Maktesh, the jaw-tooth, or En- 
akkore, of Judg. 15: 19. Zeph. 1: 11. — Calmet. 

M AKELOTH ; an encampment of Israel m the desert ; 
(Num, 33: 25, 26.) thought to be Malathis, which Eusebius 
and Jerome place twenty miles from Hebron, in the south 
of Judah. — Calmet. 

MALACHI ; the last of the twelve minor prophets. It 
is doubted whether his name be a proper name, or only a 
generical one, signifying the angel of the Lord, a^mes^ 
senger, a prophet. It appears by Hag. 1: 13, and Mai. 3: 
1, that in these times the name of Mafach-Jehovahj messen- 
ger of the Lord, was given to prophets. The author of 
the Lives of the Prophets, under the name of Epiphanius 
Dorotheus, and the Chronicon Alexandrinum, say, that 
Malachi was of the tribe of Zebulun, and native of Ba- 
pha ; that the name Malachi was given to him because 
of his angelical mildness. He died very young, as they 
say, and was buried near the place of his ancestors. It is 
much more probable, however, that Malachi was the 
same as Ezra ; and this is the opinion of the ancient He- 
brews, of the Chaldee paraphrast, of Jerome, and of abbot 
Rupert. 

It appears certain that Malachi prophesied under Nehe- 
miah, and sdter Haggai and Zechariah, at a time of great 
disorder among the prie.sls and people of Judah ; w hom he 
reproves. He inveighs against the priests j reproves the 
people for having taken strange wdves, for inhumanity to 
their brethren, for too frequently divorcing their wives, 
and for neglect of paying tithcfci and first-fruits. He seems 
to allude to the covenant that Neheraiah renewed with the 
Lord, together with the prie-Ms and the chief oflbe nation. 
Malachi is the last of the prophets of the synagogue, and 
lived about four hundred years before Christ. He prophe- 
sied of the coming of John the Baptist, and of the tw'ofold 
coming of our Savior very clearly, eh, 3. He speaks of 
the alwlition of sacrifices under the old law, and of the sa- 
crifice of the new covenant, ch. 1: 10, 13. 4: 5,6. — Cabnet. 

MALEVOLENCE, is that disposition of mind which 
inclines us to wish ill to any pereon. It discovei-s itself in 
frowns and a lowering countenance j in uncharitableness, 
in evil sentiments ; hard speeches to or of its object j in 
cursing and reviling ; and doing mischief either w ith open 
violence or secret spite, as fer as there is powder. It is a 
sort of habitual hatred. (See Hatred.) — Hend. Burk. 

MALICE, is a settled or deliberate determination to 
revenge or do hurt to another. It more frequently denotes 
the disposition of inferior minds to execute every purple 
of mischief within the more limited circle of their abili- 
ties. It is a most hateful temper in the sight of God, 
(Rom. 1: 29.) strictly forbidden in his holy word, (Col. 3: 
8 — 12.) di^graceiiil to rational crealures, (1 Cor. 14: 20.) 
and every way inimical to the spirit of Chnstianity, Matt. 
5: 44 . 1 Pet. 2: 1. (Sec Charity ; I.oyK.) — Ife/td. Buck. 

MALRJNITY ; a disposition obstinately bad or mail- 
cioQs. Malignancy and malignity are words nearly syno- 
nymous. In 8(»ne connexions, maliCTity seems rather 
mate penineatly applied to a radical deipravity of nature ; 
and malignancy to indications of this depravity in temper 


and conduct in particular mstauces. It differs only in 
degree from malevolence — JHend. Burl'. 

MALTA. (SeeMEUTA.) 

MAMMON ; the Syriac god of wealth, or w'orldly 
acquisitions of all kinds, Matt. 6: 24. 

MAMRE ; a cityj (Gen. 13: 18.) either the same as 
Hebron and Arba, (Gen. 23; 17, 19. 35: 27.) or a place at 
a short distance from it — Calmet. 

MAN ; the head and lord of the anihnal creation, in 
whose complex structure the organic or vegetable, the 
animal or sensitive and the intellectual or spiritual 
world, are wonderfully united, and bis condition on 
earth modified by the laws of each. (See Adam ; Physj- 
OI.OOY} Materialism ; Soul j Depravity j Salvation.) 

In the present article we design to notice the natural 
history of man } his characteristics as a distinct species ; 
the principal vai'ieties observable in the race ; the unity 
of the species ; and the sources to which naturalists trace 
the individual and generic varieties. 

I. The natural history of man in its most comprehen- 
sive sense constitutes a subject of immense extent and of 
endless variety ; or rather includes several very important 
subjects, if we attempt to describe both the individual and 
the species. In a complete history of man it would be 
necessary in respect U) the former to relate ilie phenomena 
of his first production, to examine his anatomical struc- 
ture, his bodily and intellectual functions, his propensities 
and feelings and diseases, and progress from birth to 
deetih : to point out the circumstances that distinguish 
bim from other animals, and determine the precise dc- 
OTee of resemblance or difference, of specific affinity or 
diversity between them and ourselves ; to compare or con-“ 
trast with each other the various nations or tnbes of hu- 
man beings ; to delineate the physical and moral charac- 
ters of the people inhabiting the different portions of the 
globe, and to trace their progress from the first rudiments 
of civil society to the state at w’hich they are now' arrived. 
To write such a hisioir of our specie.s, says Mr. Law- 
rence, would demand alamiliar acquaintance with nearly 
the w’hole circle of human know ledge, and a combination 
of the most opjio.site talent.s and pursuits. This labor, 
much too extensive to be properly executed by any indi- 
vidual, IS divided into several subordinate branches. 
The anatomist and physiologist unfold the construction, 
and uses of the corporeal mechanism ; the surgeon and 
physician describe its diseases; while the metaphysician 
and moralist employ themselves with the functions of the 
mind and moral sentiments. Man in society, his progress 
in the various countries and ages of the w'orW, his multi- 
plication and rxtension, are the province of the hi.storian 
and political economist; w'hile the divine traces the higher 
relations that connect man with hi* Creator, w'ith superior 
beings, and Ihc future world. (Sec Heaven and Hell.) 

II. The distinctive characteristics of man as a species 
are the following ; 

1. Smoothness of the skin, and \wmi of natural offen- 
sive W'eaponsor means of defence. 

2 P<.s.session of two hands, and veiy perfect .structure 
of the hand. 

3. Slow growth ; long infancy ; late puberty. 

4. Menstruation of the female sex ; exercise of the sex- 
ual functions not confined to particular seasons ; refined 
and honorable conjugal sentiments. 

5. Erect stature ; to w hich the conformation of the body 
in general, and tliat of the jielvis, lower limbs, and their 
muscles in particular, are accommodated. 

6. Capability of inhabiting all climates and situations, 
and of living on all kinds of food. 

7. Great proportion of the brain to the face. 

8. Great number and development of mental facul- 
ties, whethejr intellectual, moral, or religious. 

9. Speech ; letters ; arts and sciences ; revelation. 

10. Perfectibility ; or capacity of indefinite individual 
and soci^ improvement j revraleo immortality. 

J-*?’ differences which exist betw'cen inhabitants 
of the different regions of the globe, both in bodily forma- 
tMMi, and in the faculties of the mind, have led some na- 
turalists, as Linneus and Button, to the .supposition of dis- 
tinct species. ** With those forms, proportions, and colors, 
which we consider so beautiful in the fine figures of 
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Greece, contrast/^ it has beea said, the vocdiy hair, the flat 
nose, the retreaiitig forehead ai^ advancing jaws, and 
black skin of the Negro ; or the broad square face, narrow 
oblique eyes, beardless chin, coarse straight hair, and olive 
colcnr of the Galmuck. Compare the ruddy and sanguine 
European with the jet-black African, the red man of 
America, the yellow Mongolian, or the brown South sea 
Islander j the gigantic Patagonian with the dwarfish Laj^ 
lander j the highly civilized nations of E^ope, so conspi- 
cuous in arts, science, and literature, in all that can 
stret^gthen and adorn society, or exalt and dignify human 
nature, with a troop of naked, shivering and starved New 
Hollanders, a horde of filthy Hottentots, or the whole of 
the more or less barbarous tribes that cover nearly . the 
entire continent of Africa. Are these all brethren ? have 
they descended from one stock, or must we trace them to 
more than one ? and if so, how many Adams must we admit f’ 


The testimony of revelation on this jioijit is well known ; 
and the time has been when certain men of science 
taught that they bad discovered facts that must set aside 
that testimony. But since the subject has been more fiiily 
investigated hy Blumenbach, Pritchard, and others, a 
better state of opinion has prevailed. However easy it 
may be to observe distinct, well-marked di£^rences be- 
tween the particular specimens the human race, we 
find the case very diflereut when we come to make the 
division, and reduce all the specimens to one os* the other 
of them. Whatever number we may fix upon, and how- 
ever well we may distinguish them, we see them, after all 
our attempts, constantly running into each other by every 
shade of gr^ation. Boiy de St. Vincent divided the 
human race into fifteen species! Linneus and Buflbn 
into six! The diflerences are now called by the more 
correct name of varieties ; the generic oues, or races, are 



reduced to five — (1) the Caucasian, (2) the Mongolian, signifies forgetfulness f because Joseph said, “ God hath 
(3) the American, (4) the African, and (5) the Australian ; made me forget all my toil, and all my father's house." 
and will probably be yet reduced to three — the Japhetite, When Jacob was going to die, Joseph brought his two 
the Shemite, and the Hamite ; while the unity of the sons to him, that his father might give them his last 
species on anatomical and scientific principles is now blessing, Gen. 48. Jacob adopted them, though the 
generally acknowledged. See Cuvinh Animal Kingdom, birthri^t was given to Ephraim. 

IV. The differences of physical organization, and of The tribe of Manasseh came out of Egypt in number 
moral and intellectual qualities, which characterize the thirty-two thousand two hundred men, upwards of twdnty 
several races, says Dr. Lawrence, (himself a sceptic,) are, years old, under the conduct of Gamaliel, son of Pedahzur, 
“ 1. Analogous in kind and degree to those which dis- Num. 2: 20, 21. Tliis tribe was divided in the land of 
tingiiish the breeds of domestic animals, and must there- promise. One half-tribe of Manasseh settled beyond the 
fore be accounted for on the same principles, river Jordan, and pos.sessed the country of Bashan, from 

“ 2. They are produced in both instances as native or the river Jabbok to mount Libanus ; and the other half- 
congenital varieties, and these transmitted to the offspring tribe of Manasseh settled on this side Jordan, and pos- 
in hereditary succession. sessed the country between the tribe of Ephraim south, 

<‘ 3. Of the circumstances that favor this production of and the tribe of Tssachar north, having the river Jordan 
varieties in the animal kingdom, the mo.st powerful is the east, and the Mediterranean sea west, Josh. 10, 17. — 
state of domestication. Watson. 


'‘4. External or adventitious causes, such as climate, 
situation, food, way of life, have considerable effect in 
altering the constitution of man. and animals ; but this 
effect, as well as that -of art and accident, is confined 
usually to the individuals, not being transmitted by gene- 
ration, and not therefore affecting the race. 

“ 5. That the human species, therefore, is single, and 
that all the diflerences jt exhibits are to be regarded 
merely as varieties." Thus again does the progreSwS of 
true science corroborate the Bible ! 

Goodki Book of Nature ; Lawrcnce^s Lectures on Physto- 
\ Sp^rzheim's Works ; C&mbe and Chalmers on the 
Constitution of Man ; Mason on Self-Knowledge. 

MAN OF GOD, generally signifies a pnmhct j a man 
devoted to Gotl ; to bis service. Moses S called peculiarly 
« the man of God," Dent. 33: 1. Josh. 14: 6. Our Savior 
frequently calls himself the son of man," in allusion, 
probably, to t^ prophecy of Daniel, in which the Messiah 
IS spoken of, Dan. 7: IZ.-^Calmet. 

MAN OF SJN. (^c Aktichsist.) 

MANAEN ; a Christian prophet and teacher, who had 
bean in early life a foster-brother of Herod Antipas, Acts 
13: 1. It is thought that he was one of the seventy disci- 
ples, but no puticttlars of his life are known.— Calmer. 

' MANASSEH, the eldest son of Joseph, (Gen. 41; 50.) 
was bom, A. M. 2290, B. C. 1714. The name Manasseh 


MANASSEH, the fifteenth king of Judah, and son and 
successor of Hezekiah, was twelve years old when he be- 
gan to reign, and reigned fifty-five years, 2 Kings 20: 21. 
21; 1,2. 2-Cbron. 33: 1, 2, Acc. 

His history is remarkable as a strong illustration of di- 
vine forbearance and mercy. He did evil in the sight 
of the Lord ; WQrshipped the idols of the land of Canaan ; 
rebuilt the high places that his father Hezekiah had de- 
stroyed j set up altars to Baal ; and planted g^roves to false 
gods. He raised altars to the whole host of heaven, in 
the courts of God's house ; made his sou pass through the 
fire in honor of Moloch ; was addicted to magic, divina- 
tions, auguries, and other superstitions ; set up the idol 
Astarte in the house of God ; finally, he involved h^? peo- 
ple in all the abomination of the idolatrous nations to that 
degree, that Israel committed more wickedness than the 
Canaanites, whom the Lord had driven out before 
them. 

To all these crimes Manasseh added cruelty : and he 
shed rivers of innocent blood in Jerusalem. The LoH 
being provoked by so many crimes, threatened him by his 
l»rophet8, 2 Chron. 33: 11, 12, Acc. It was probably Sar- 
pfon or Esar-haddon« of Assyria, who sent Tartan 
mto Palestine, and who tatnng Azotb, attacked Manasseh, 
put him irons, and led him away, not to Nineveh, but to 
Babylon, of which Esar-haddon had become master and 
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kad reaniled the empires of the Assyriaue and the Chal- 
deans. 

Manasseh) in bonds at Babylon, huml^ed himself bel^re 
jSiOdr who heard his prayers, and brought him back to Je- 
xtisalem ; and Manasseh acknowledged the hand of the 
Lord. Manasseh was probably delivered out of prison by 
Saosduchin, the. successor of Bsar-haddon, 2 Chron. 33: 
13, 14, &c. Being returned to Jerusalem, he restored the 
worship of the Lord broke down the altars of the lalae 
gods; a^lished all traces of their idolatrous worship; 
but he did not destroy the high places : which is the only 
thing Scripture reproaches him with, after his return from 
Babylon. He caused Jerusalem to be fortified ; and he 
inclosed with a wall another city, which in his time was 
erected west of Jerusalem, and which went by the name 
of the second city, 2 Chron. 33: 14. He pat garrisons 
into all the strong places of Judah. Manasseh died at 
Jerusalem, and was buried in the garden of his house, in 
the garden of XJzza, 2 Kings 21: 18. He was. .succeeded 
by his son Amon. — Watson. 

MANDEVILLE, (Bernaub,) a sceptical physician and 
writer, was born, about 1670, at Bort, in Holland ; settled in 
England at the beginning of the eighteenth century ; and 
died in 1733. He is the author in several productions, 
among which are, an Inquiry into the Origin of Honor ; 
Free Thoughts on Religion ; and The Virgin Unmasked ; 
but his principal work is The Fable of the Bees, or Private 
Vices made Public Benefits. This last most false and 
extravagant position was attacked by Berkeley, to whom 
Mandeville replied, and wai? presented, ns flagrantly im- 
moral, by the grand jury of Middlesex. — Davenport. 

MANDRAKE, {dudaim; Gen. 30: 14—16. Cant. 7: 13.) 
Interpreters have wasted much time and pains in endea- 
voring to ascertain what is intended by the Hebrew word 
dudaim. Some translate it by “ violet,” others, ^Hilies,^^ 
‘^lasmmes,” “truffle or mushroom,” ami some think that 
the word means “ flowers,” or “ fine flowers,” in general. 
Bochart, Calmet, and Sir Thomas Browne, suppose the 
citron intended ; Celsius is persuaded that it is the fruit 
of the lote tree ; Hiller, that cherries are spoken of ; and 
Ludolf maintains that it is the fruit which the Syrians 
call mauz, resembling in figure and taste the Indian fig. 

But the generality of interpreters and commentators 
understand by dudaim^ mandrakes, a species of melon ; 
and it is so rendered in the Septuagiut,* and in both the 
Targums, on Gen. 21k 32 — 34. 30: 14. It appears from 
Scripture, that they were in perfection about the time of 
wheat harvest, have an agreeable odor, may>he preserved, 
and are placed with pomegranates, Cant. 7; '13. 

Nor was the opinion of their prolific virtue confined to 
the Jews ; the Greeks and the Romans had the same no- 
tion of mandrakes. They gave lo the fruit the name of 
“ tipple of Love,” and to Venus that of Mandrngontis. 
The emperor Julian in his epistle to Calixenes says, that 
he drank the juice of mandrakes to excite his inclina- 
tions. And before him, Dioscorides had observed of it, 
“ The root is supposed to ‘be used in philters or love-po- 
tions.” On the w'hole, there seems little doubt but this 
plant had a provocative quality, and therefore its Hebrew 
name dudaimmv,y be properly deduced, says Calmet, from 
ilvdiMf pleasures of love . — Watson ; Calmet. 

MANICHJEANS, or MANiciiER.s ; a denomination 
founded in the latter part of the third century, by Mam, 
Manes, or Manichseus. Being a Persian or Chaldean by 
birth, and educated among the Magi, he attempted a coa- 
lition of their doctrine with the Christian system, or rather, 
the explication of the one by the other. Dr. Lardner, so 
far from taking Mani and his followers for enthusiasts, 
as some have done, thinks they erred on the other side, 
and were rather a sect of reasoners and philosophers, 
than visionaries and enthusiasts. So Faustus, one of 
their leaders, says, the doctrine of Mani taught him not 
to receive every thing recommended as said by our Savior, 
but first toexamine and consider whether it be true, sound, 
right, genuine ; while the Catholics, he says, swallowed 
every thing, and acted as if they despised the benefit of 
hitman reason, and were afraid to examine and distin- 
guish between truth and falsehood. Augustine, it is well 
known, was for some time among this sect ; but it was 
not pretensions to inspiration, but specious and alluring 


promises of rational discoveries, by which Augustine was 
deluded, as he particularly states in bis letter to his friend 
Honoratus. So Beausobre remarks: “These heretics 
were philosophers, who, having farmed certain systems, 
accommodate revelation to them, which was the servant 
of their reason, not the mistress.” 

Mani, according to Dr, Lardner, believed in an eternal, 
self-existent Being, completely happy and perfect in good- 
nes.s, whom alone he called God, in a strict and proper 
sense ; but he believed, also, in an evil principle, or being, 
which he called hyle, or the devil, whom he considered as 
the god of this world, blinding the eyes of them that be- 
lieve not, 2 Cor. 4: 4. God, the supreme and good, they 
considered as the Author of the universe ; and, according 
to Augustine, they believed, also, in a consubstantial 
Trinity, though they strangely supposed the Father to 
dwell in light inaccessible, the Son to have his residence 
in the solar orb, knd the Holy Spirit to be diffused 
throughout the atmosphere ; on which account they paid 
a superstitious, and ]^rhaps an idolatrous, reverence to 
the sun and moon. Their belief in the evil principle was, 
no doubt, adopted to solve the mysterious question of the 
origin of evil, which, says Dr. Lardner, was the ruin of 
these men, and of many others. As to the hyh^ or the 
devil, though they dared not lo consider him as the crea- 
ture of God, neifner did they believe in his eternity ; for 
they contended, from the Greek text of John 8: 44, that 
he had a father. But they admitted the eternity of mat- 
ter, which they called darkness ; and supposed hyle to be 
the result of some wonderful and unaccountable commo- 
tion in the kingdom of darkness, which idea seems to be 
borrowed from the Mosaic chaos. In this commotion 
darkness became mingfled with light, and thus they ac- 
count for good and evil being so mixed together in the 
world. Having thus brought hyle^ or Satan, into being, 
they next found an empire and employment for him. 
Every thing, thereforoj which they conceived uWorthy of 
the fountain of goodness, they attributed to the evil 
being ; particularly the material world, the Mo.saic dis- 
pensation, and the Scriptures on wiiich it was founded. 
This accounts for their rejecting the Old Testament. Dr. 
Lardner contends, however, that they received generally 
the books of the New Testament, though they objected to 
particular passage.*; a.s corrupted, which they could not re- 
concile to their system. 

On Bom. 7. Mani founded the doctrine of two souls in 
man, two active principles ; one, the source and cause ot 
vicious pas.sions, jleriving its origin from matter; the 
other, the cause of the ideas of ju.st and right, and of in- 
clinations to follow those ideas, deriving its origin from 
God. Considering all sensual enjoy menus to be in some 
degree criminal, they were enemies to marriage; though, 
at the same time, knowing that all men cannot receive 
this saying, tliey allowed it to the second class of their 
disciples, called auditors ; but by no means to the perfect 
or confirmed lielievers. Another absurd consequence of 
believing the moral evil of matter was, that they denied 
the real existence of Christ’s human naldre, and suppoi^ 
him to sutler and die in appearance only. According lo 
them, he took the form only of man ; a notion that was 
afterwards adopted by Mahomet, and which necessarily 
excludes all faith in the atonement. Construing too lite- 
rally the assertion that flesh and blood could not inherit 
the kingdom of God, they denied the doctrine of the 
resurrection. Christ came, they said, to save the souls 
of men, and not the bodic.s. No part of matter, accord- 
ing to them, could be w^orihy of salvation. In many 
leading principles they thus evidently agreed with the 
Gnostics, of whom, indeed, they may considered a 
branch, Gnostics ; and Magi. Watson. 

MANIFEST ; to show a thing clearly, and render it 
visible, Eccl. 3: 18. 1 Tim. 3: 16. The Son of God was 
mmifest when he appeared visibly in our nature, 1 John 3: 
5. The applies were manifest when it fully appeared by 
their behavior, doctrin^ and success, that they were sent 
of God, 2 Dor. 11: 6, The* saints and the wicked are »m- 
nifest wlien the difference between their characters and 
stjUes is clearly discovered, 1 John 3: 10. The manifesto- 
tion of Iho SpirU is either that which the Holy Ghost shows 
to men, the doctrines of the go.spel, the love of God, and 
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oar interest in it, and the thing:; of another world j or, his 
giAs and graces, whereby his power and residence in us 
are plainly evinced, 1 Cor, 12*. 7. 77te manifestation of the 
sons of Ood is the public display of their station and happi- 
ness, in their being openly acknowledged and honored by 
Christ at the last day, Rom. 8: 19. — Bronm. 

MANIFOLD. God’s wisdom, mercy, and grace, are 
manifold ; unbounded in their nature, showed forth in a 
variety of ways, and numerous in their fruits, Eph. 3: 10, 
Nch. 9: 19. 1 Pet. 4: 10. Temptations and trials are 
manifold when very numerou.^, and in many didhrent 
forms, and from various .sources, 1 Pet. 1: 6. Transgres- 
sions are manifold when many in number, and of many 
different forms, and in many various degrees of aggrava- 
tion, Amos 5: 12. — Brown. 

MANNA j a substance which God gave to the children 
of Israel for food, in the deserts of Arabia. It began to 
fall on Friday morning, the sixteenth day of the second 
month, which from thence was called Ijar^ and continued 
to fall daily in the morning; except on the Sabbath, tiU 
after the passage over Jordan, and to the possover of the 
fortieth year from the exotlu.s, that is, from Friday, June 
5, A. M. 2513, to the second day of the pa.s.sover, Wednes- 
day, May 5, A. M. 2553. It was a small grain, white, 
like hoar-frost, round, and the .size of coriander seed, Ex. 
16: 14. Num. 11:1—5. It fell every morning with the dew, 
about the camp of the Israelites, and in so great quantities 
during the whole forty years of their journey in the wil- 
deniess, that it was sufticient to feed the entire multitude, 
of above a million of souls, every one of whom gathered, 
for his share every day, the quantity of an omer, i. e. about 
three quarts. It maintained all this multitude, and yet 
none of them found any inconvenience from the con.stant 
eating of it. Every Friday there fell a double quantity, 
(Exod. 16; 5.) and though it putrefied nnd bred maggots 
when kept on any other day, yet on the Sabbath it suffered 
no such alteration. i\nd the same manna that was melted 
by the heat of the sun, when left in the field, was of so 
hard a consistence when brought into the house, that it 
wa.s beat in mortars, and would even endure the fire. It 
was baked in pans, made into paste, and so into cakes. 
Instead of << It is manna,” read •*' What is it ?” in Ex. 16: 14. 

Scripture gives to manna the name of “bread of hea- 
ven,” and “ food of angels perhaps, as intimating its 
superior (jualiiy, P'5. 78; 25. There is a vegetable sub* 
.stance called manna which fulls in Arabia, in Poland, in 
Calabria, in mount Libanus, ami elsewltere. The most 
common and the most famou.s is that of Arabia, which is 
u kind of coinlensed honey, found in the summer time on 
the leaves of tioes, on herbs, on the rocks, or the sand of 
Amhia Petnra. That which Ts gathered about mount Si- 
nai has a very strong .smell, which u receives from the 
herbs on which it falls, Tt easily evajiorates, insomuch 
that if thirty pounds of it were Kopt in an open vc.ssel, 
hardly ten M’ould remain at the end of fifteen days. Seve- 
ral writers thinlc ihnf the mnmia with which the Israelites 
were fed was like that now found in Arabia, and that the 
only thing that was miraculous in the occurrence was the 


regularity of the siip]»ly, and its cessation on the Sabbath. 
The Jew^, however, witli the majority of critics, for good 
reasons, are of o)«jnion that it was n totally different 
substance from the vegetable matina, anil was specially 
provided by the Almighty f(^r his people. Ami this is 
^d’oiir L<ird, John 6. — Calmet. 

MANNLU. Croil spake unto the fathers under the Old 
Testament, m tltvrn mmiurs ; not fully, and all at once, 
but by little nnd hiilc, sometimes more, and 8ometime.s 
1^ clearly 5 and by tie* dificrcnt means of angels, pro- 
jmets, visions, dreams, voices from heaven, Urim and 
Thumnum, Ac., Heh. 1- l To say thf manner of Beer- 
Sheba ImiJt, was to swear by the idol there worshipped, 
Amos Id: H.^Brown; 0/vrn OH the Spirit. 

• (James, D. D.,) first president of the college 

lb Bbooeisiand, was born in New Jersey, October 22, 1738, 
and graduated at Nassau hall, in 1762. Not long after he 
began lo preach, several of his Baptist brethren in New 
Jersey tod JPtenhsvivania proposed the establishment of a 
college in Rhode Island,’ on account of the rcUgione free- 
dom which was thdre enjoyed. He was chosen its first 
president. The charter was obtained in Febnmiy, 1764, 


and in 1765 he removed to Warren, Rhode Island, lo make 
preparations for carrying the design into execution. In 
1770, the institutitm was removed to Providence, where a 
spacious building had been erected, to which two othms 
have since been added, and the Whole called Brown TJUi- 
versity. He was soon chosen pastor eff the Baptist church 
in that town also, and he continued in the active discharge 
of the duties of these two offices, (except in an interval of 
about six months, in 1766, when he was a member of con- 
gress,) till his death, by apoplexy, Jdly 29, 1791, aged 
fif^-two. 

Dr. Manning was equally known in the religious, politi- 
cal, and literary world. Nature had given him distin- 
guished abilities. The resources of his genius seemed 
adequate to all duties and occasions. He was of a kind 
and benevolent disposiiion,- social and communicative in 
mind, and enchanting in manners. His life waaa scene 
of labor for the benefit of others. His piety, .and bis fer- 
vent zeal in preaching the gospel, evinced his love to God 
and man. With a most graceful form, a dignified and 
majestic appearance, his ao^ss was manly, familiar, and 
engaging, his voice harmonious, and his eloquence ' irre- 
sistible. In the government of the coll^ he was mild, 
yet energetic. He lived beloved and died lamented, be- 
yond the lot of ordinary men. The goorl order, learning, 
and respectability of the Baptist churches in the eastern 
states, under God are much owing to his personal influence, 
and assiduous attention to their welfare. Benedict, ii. p. 346. 
. MANO AH, the father of Samson, was of the tribe of Dan, 
and a native of the city of Zorah, Judg. 13: 6—23. (See 
Samson .) — Watson . 

MANSLAYER. (See Avenger, and Rkfugu.) 

MANTON, (Thomas, D. D.,) a laborious and zealous 
divine of the seventeenth century, was bom, in 1620, at 
Laurence-Lydiard, Somersef, England, His father and 
both his grandfathers were ministers. He was educated 
at Oxford, and received orders from bishop Hall, before he 
%vas twenty j being regarded by the good bishop as an ex- 
traordinarj' young man. Alluding to his extreme youth 
he afterwaris said, “ The Lord forgive my rash intru- 
sion.” He soon settled at Stokc-Newington, near London. 
Here he prepared and published his Expositions of James 
and Jude, During the revolution he was frequently called 
to preach before the parliament, where he had the courage 
lo preach against the death of the king, though he gave 
great offence. Some years after he was chosen preacher 
of St. Patti’s, Oovent-Garden, where he had a numerous 
congregation of persons of great note and rank, and was 
eminently successful in his ministry. Usher calls him 
one of the best preachers in England. He was also chap- 
lain to the Protector, and one of the committee for examin- 
ing ministers under the commonwealth. He was forward 
however to promote the restoration, and was chosen one 
of the king’s chaplains, and one of the Savoy commission- 
ers; but soon fell under suspicion for non-conformity, 
and, in 1662, was deprived and imprisoned for six months. 
He died October 18. 1677. Perhaps few men of the age 
had more virtue, and fewer failings; but his only trust was 
in the homh of G»rf. He left numerous writings, chiefly 
sermons and expositions. — Middleton, iii. p. 429. 

MAON ; 0 city in the south of Judah, (Jo^h. 15: 55. I 
Sam. 23: 24, 25. 25: 2.) and about which Nabal the Cai^ 
melite had great possessions. It is thought to be the 
Mcenois, or Mojonis, which Eusebius places in the neigh- 
iNirbood of Gaza ; and the Menteum of the Codex Theodo- 
sianus, which is near Beersheba. — Calmet. 

MARAH, {Mfterness.) When the Israelites coming out 
of Egypt, arrived at the desert of Etham, they there 
found the water to be so bitter, that neither themselves 
nor iheir cattle could drink it, Exod. 15: 23. They there* 
fore began to murmur against Moses, who praying to the 
Lord, was shown a kind of wood ; which being Ihrown 
into the water, made it potable. This wood is caRcd 
alvah by the Mahometans. The word aim has some rela- 
tion to aloes, which is a very bitter wood j and some inter- 
preteiB have hinted, that Moees took a very bitter sort 
of wood) on purpoue that Uie power of God might be 
more remarkable, in sweetening these waters. Joseplms 
says, that this legislalor.ttSiBd the wood which he found by 
chance, lying at his feet. 
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We believe that the colonists who first peopled some 
^cs of America, corrected the qualities of the water they 
found there, by infiising in it branches of sassafras ; and 
it is understood that the first inducement of the Chinese to 
the general use of tea, was to correct the water of their 
rivers j it follows, therefore, that some kinds of wood pos- 
sess such a quality : and it may be, that God directed 
Moses to the very wood proper for his purpose. But then^ 
it must be confessed, that tne water of those parts conti- 
nues bad to this day, andls so greatly in want of something 
to improve, it, that had such a discovery been communi- 
cated by Moses, it could hardly have been lost. It must 
therefore be admitted to have been a miracle, wrought by 
divine power upon a special occasion. — Cdlmet. 

MAKAN-ATHA. (See Anathema.) 

MARBLE, (shish; 1 Chron. 29: 2, Esth. 1: 6. Cant. 5: 
15.) a valuable kind of stone, of a texture so hard and 
compact, and of a grain so fine, as readily to take a beau- 
tiful polish. ' It is dug out of quarries in large masses, 
and is much used in buildings, ornamental pillars, Acc. 
Marble is of difierent eolors, — ^lilaek, white, 6cc. ; and is 
sometimes elegantly clouded and variegated. The Se- 
venty and Vulgate render it Parian stone,” which w'as 
remarkable for its bright white color. Probably the cliff 
Ziz, (2 Chron. 20: 16.) was so called from being a marble 
crag : the place was afterwards called Petra, The variety 
of stones mentioned in the pavement of Ahasuerus might 
be marble of different colors. The ancients sometime.s 
made pavements wherein were set very valuable stones. — 
Watson. 

MARCELLA ; a Roman widow, the intimate friend of 
Paula, and of Eustochium. The latter received instruc- 
tion from her ; and it is easy to judge, says Jerome, of the 
merit of one who could form such disciples. Marcella was 
a Christian, and deeply learned in the Scriptures. She 
was greatly opposed to the errors of Origen, who mingled 
the dogmas of oriental philosophy with the tnulis of Chris- 
tianity. On difficult passages of Scripture she consulted 
Jerome ; but she herself. was consulted from all ports as a 
great theologian, and her answers w'ere always dictated 
by prudence and humility. She died A. D. '109, siwn 
after Rome was taken by the Goths. — Betham. 

MARCELL ANS j a sect of ancient heretics, towards 
the close of the second century ; so called from Marcellas 
of Aiicyra, their leader, who was accused of reviving the 
errors of SabelUus. Some, however, arc of opinion that 
Marcellus was orthodox, and that they were hi.s enemies, 
the Arians, who fathercil their errors upon Xnm.^Uhid. 
Buck. 

MARCIONITES, or Marcionists, MarcmihUt ; a very 
ancient and popular sect of heretics, i\ho, in the time of 
Epiphanius, were spread over Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Sy- 
ria, Arabia, Persia, and other countries j they were thus 
denominated from their author, Marcion. Marcton wn.s 
of Pontus, the son of a bishop, and at first made profe.ssion 
of the monastic life; but he was cxcomraunicaled by his 
own father, who would never admit him again into com- 
munion with the church, not even on hi.s repentance. On 
this he abaiuluned his own country, and retired to Rome, 
where he began to broach his doctrines. 

He flourished between the years 130 and lf>0, and was 
one of the most distinguished and i ntluenlia I heretics of . 
the second century., He was the secoinl pmson before 
JNlanes who mixed the Eastern doctrines with Christianity. 
His celebrity arose, not .so much from his introducing any 
new doctrines, as from his enlar^ng upon those which had 
been taught before him, which he did in a work which he 
entitled Atithfises^ which was celebrated by the ancients, 
ai\d regarded by bis followers as a symbolical book. 

He laid down two principles, the one good, the other 
evil ; between these he imagined an intermediate kind of 
deity, of a mixed nature, who was the creator of this infe- 
rior world, and the god and legislator of the Jewish na- 
tion. The other nations, wHo worshipped a variety of 
gods, were supposed to be under the empire of the evil 
principle. These two conflicting powers exercised oppres- 
sions upon mtkmal and Immortal souls ; and therefore the 
sni^eme God, to deliver them from bondage, sent to the 
Jews a being more like uhto himself, even his Son Jesus 
Christ, clothed with a certain idiadowy resemblaace of a 


body ; tins cdc.stial messenger was attacked by the prince 
of darkness, and by the god of the Jews, but without effect. 
Those who followed the directions of this celestial conduc- 
tor, mortify the body by fastings and austerities, and re- 
nounce the precepts of the god of the Jews and the prince 
of darkness, shall after death ascend to the mansions of 
felicity and perfection. The rule of manners which Mar- 
cion prescribed to his followers was excessively austere, 
containing an express prohibition of wedlock, wine, flesh, 
and all the external comforts of life. 

Marcion denied the real birth, incarnation, and passion 
of Jesus Christ, and held them to be apparent only. He 
denied the resurrection of the body, and allowe^l none to 
be baptized but those who preserved their continence ; but 
these he granted might be baptized three times. In many 
things he followed the sentiments of the heretic Cerdon, 
and rejected the law and the prophets, or, according to 
Theodoret, the whole of the Old Testament. He pretend- 
ed the gospels had been corrupted, and received only 
one, which has been supposed to be that of Luke ; but 
they are .so very different, that the most distinguished 
modern critics are decidedly of opinion that Marcion’s 
was merely an apocryphal gospel, and a mutilated or gar- 
bled copy of Luke’s, as some of the fathers alleged on 
conjecture. He rejected the two epistles to Timothy, that 
to Titus and the Hebrews, and the Apocalyyisc. Whoever 
would wish to investigate the history of this heretic, can 
hardly avoid studying the five books written expre.s.sly 
against him by Tertiillian ; but they must be read with 
some allowance for invective. I)r. Burton on the 'Early 
Heresies, Note 13. — Hcnd. Back. 

MARCITES, Marcitjr ; a sect of heretics in the second 
century, who also called themselves the pcrfecti, and made 
profession of doing every thing with a great deni of liberty 
and without fear. This doctrine they borrowed from Si- 
mon Magus, who however was not their chief; for they 
WTre called Marcites from one Marcus, who conferred the 
priesthood, and the administration of the sacraments, on 
women — Tleml. Buck. 

MARCOSTANS, or Gouuiakmvss; an ancient .sect in 
the church, making a branch of the Valeruinians. 

Ircnirus speaks at large of the leader of this sect, Mar- 
cus, w'ho, it .seems, was reputed a great magician. The 
Mnreosians had a great numl^er of ajiocryphal books, 
which they held for canonical, and of the same auihority 
with ours. Out of these they picked several idle fables 
touching the infancy of Jesus Christ, which they put off 
for tnie histories. Many of these fables are still in use 
and credit among the Greek monks. — Head. Buck. 

MARCUS; a Christian bi.shopof A rethusa, who having 
destroyed a heathen temple, and erei’ied a Christian church 
111 its room, was accused before the emperor Juli.nn. Hts 
persecutors stripped and beat him, and after varhnis tor- 
ments covered him with honey, and hung him up in a 
basket to be stung In death by wasps.— Fur. p. 69. 

MARESHAH, or Marissa ; a city of Judah, called also 
Moreshclh and Moraslhi. The prophet Micah was a na- 
tive of tms city. Tt was two miles from Eleiitheropolis ; 
and near to it, in the vale of Zephaihah, was fought a fa- 
mous battle between Asa. king of Judah, and Zerah, king 
of Cush, in which Asa defentevl a million of men, 2 Chron. 
14:9—13. In the latter limes of the. .Icwish common- 
wcallh, Mareshah belonged to Idumea, as did several other 
southerly cities of Judah. — Calmet. 

MARGARET, (queen of Scotland ;) a woman of the 
rarest piety, and of a character fitted to throw a lustre on 
the purest ages. She was grandaugbter to Solomon, 
king of Hungary. With her brother, Edgar Athelinsr, 
she was wrecked on the coast of Scotland, and was there, 
in 1066, married to Malcolm, who had just recovered the 
throne of Scotland from the usurper Macbeth. Through 
her influence the ferocious spirit of her husband received 
a happy tincture of humanity, and through his high opi- 
nion of her wisdom she was enabled greatly to reform the 
kingdom, to diminish taxes, purify the courts of justice, 
repress thi.insoletiee of the soldiery, revive the spir»t of 
piety, and introduce a more serious regard to the diiucs of 
the Sabbath. She made laws to enforce temperance. The 
poor and unfortunate shared her kindest regard. Her 
children she carefully and succe.s^jfnll}' ediicatcil on Chris 
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tian principles. Theutleric, a monk of Barham, who 
wrote her life, says, She would discourse with me con- 
cerning the sweetness of everlasting life, in such a man- 
ner as to draw tears from my cyes.^ In 1093, while 
suifering from sickness, she heard of the death of her hus- 
band, who was slain at Alnwick, in Northumberland, in 
the reign of William Rufus. She received the bitter news 
as a Christian. “ I thank thee, 0 Lord,’* she said, “ that 
in sending me so great an aliiiciion, thou wouldst purify 
me from my sins. Thou, who by thy death hast given 
life to the \yorld, deliver me from evil.” This excellent 
queen survived but a few days. — JDetham. 

MARGARET, of Fbanck, duchess of Berri and Savoy, 
daughter of Francis I., w'as born in 1523, and received a 
superior education. She was the patroness of the sciences 
and learned men ; and after the death of her father gain- 
ed a high reputation by her beauty, piety, learning, and 
amiable qualities. She married Philibert, duke of Savoy, 
in 1559, and died. 1574, aged hAy-one. The most illus- 
trious of the literati contended who should praise her best, 
and her subjects called her the Mother of her People ^ — 
Bethnm. 

MARIAMNE. (See Herod.) 

MARK was the nephew of Barnabas, being his sisters 
son. He is supposed to have been converted to the gos- 
pel by St. Peter, who calls him his son ; (1 Peter 5: 13.) but 
no circumstances of his conversion are recorded. The 
first historical fact mentioned of him in the New Testa- 
ment is, that he went, in the year 41, from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, with Paul and Barnabas. Not Jong after, he set 
out from Antioch with those apostles upon a journey, 
which they undertook by the direction of the Holy Spirit, for 
the purpose of preaching the gospel in different countries: 
but he soon left them, probably without sufficient rea.son, 
at Perga in Pamphylia, and W'cnt to .TcrusaUnn, Acts 13. 
AAerwnrds, when Paul and Barnabas had determined to 
visit the .several churches w'hich they had established, 
Barnabas proposed that they should take Mark with Ihem j 
to w'hich Paul objected, because Mark had left them in 
their former journey. This difference of judgment ended 
in their .separation, though it did not break llieir friend- 
ship, or cool their zeal for the diffusion' of the gospel. 
Mark accompanied his uncle Barnabas to Cyprus, but it 
is not mentioned whither they went when they left that 
island. We may conclude that St. Paul was afterwards 
reconciled to Mark, from the manner in which he men- 
tions him in his epistles w’rilten sulisequently to this dis- 
pute ; and particularly from the direction which he gives 
to Timothy : “ Take Mark, and bring him wdth thee ; for 
he is profitable to me for the ministry,” 2 Tim. 4: 11. No 
further circumstances are recorded of Mark in the New 
Testament ; but it is believed, upon the aulhoriiy of an- 
cient wTiters, that soon aAer hi.s journey w ith Barnabas he 
met Peter in Asia, and that he eominued with him for some 
time ; perhaps till Peter suffered martyrdom at Rome. 
EpipUanius, Eusebius, and .lerome, all assert that Mark 
preached the gospel in Egypt ; and the tw'o latter call him 
inshop of Alexandria, where he suffered martyrdom. 

2. I)r Lanlner thinks that Mark’s Gospel is alluded to 
by Clement of Horne : but the earliest ecclesiastical wri- 
ter upon record who expressly mentions it is Papias. It 
is mentioned, also, by Irena n.s, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Origeu, Eu.^ebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom, and many others. The w'orks of these 
fathers contain nutnerous quotations from this gospel j and 
as their testimony is not contradicted by any ancient wri- 
ter, we may safely conclude that the gospel of Mark is gen- 
uine. The authority of this gosj->el is not affected by the 
quwtmn concerning the identity of Mark the evangelist, 
and Mark the nephew of Barnabas ; since all agree that 
the writer of this gospel was the familiar companion of 
St. Peter, and that he was qualified for the w’ork which he 
undertook, by having heard, for many years, the public 
discourses and private conversation of that apostle 

Some writers have asserted that St. Peter revised and 
awoved this gospel, and others have not scrupled to call 
it m gwpel according to St. Peter ; by which title they 
did aot msan to question St. Mark’s right to be considered 
as ihe auHlor of this gospel, but merely to glvq it the 
sancttoii of St. Pcter*s name. The following rassage in 
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Eusebius appears to contain so probable on account of th. 
occasion of writing this gospel, and comes supported by 
such high authority, that we think it right to transcribe it : 
** The lustre of piety so enlightened the minds of Peter’' 
bearers at Rome, that they were not contented with the 
bare hearing and unwritten instruction of his divine 
preaching, but they earnestly requested St. Mark, whose 
gospel we have, being an attendant upon St. Peter, to 
leave wdth them a written account of the instructions 
which had been delivered to them by w'ord of mouth ; nor 
did they desist till they had prevailed upon him ; and thus 
they were the cause of the writing of that gospel, which is 
called according to St. Mark ; and they say, that the apos- 
tle being informed of w^hat w'as done, by the revelation of 
the Holy Ghost, was pleased wdlh the zeal of the men, and 
authorized the writing to be introduced into the churches, 
Clement gives this accouqt in the sixth book of his Insti- 
tutions ; and Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, bears testimony 
to it.” Jerome also says, that St. Mark wrote a short gos- 
pel from what he had heard from St. Peter, at the request 
bf the brethren at Rome, which, when St. Peter knew, he 
approved, and published it in the church, commanding 
the reading of it by his own authority. 

Biffcreni persons have assigned different dates to this 
gospel ; but there being almost an unanimous concurrence 
of opinion, that it w^as wTilten while Mark was with St. Pe- 
ter at Rome, and not finding any ancient authority for 
suppo.sing that St. Peter was in that city till A. D. 04, we 
are inclined to place the piiblicalion of this gospel about 
A. B. 05. St. Mark having written this gospel for the use of 
the Christians at Rome, w'hich w^as at that time the great 
metropolis and common centre of all civilized nations, w'e 
accordingly find it free from all peculiarities, and equally 
accommodated to every description of persons. Quota- 
tions from the ancient prophets, and allusions to .Jewush 
customs, are, as much as possible, avoided ; and such ex- 
planations are added as might he necessary for Gentile 
readers at Rome ; thu??, when Jordan is first mentioned 
in this gospel, the word river is prefixed, (Mark 1; 5.) the 
Oriental word corban is said to mean a giA, (Mark 7: 11.)' 
the preparation is said to be the day before the Sabbath, 
(Mark 15; 42.) and defiled hands arc said to mean un- 
washed hands j (Mark 7: 2.) and the superslilion of the 
Jew’s upon that subject is stated more at large limn it 
would have been by a person WTilingat Jerusalem. Some 
learned men, from a collation of St. Matthew’s and Mark’s 
gospels, have pointed out the use of the same w'ords and 
expressions in so many instances, that it has been sup- 
posed Mark wrote with St. Matthew's gospel before him ; 
but the similarity is not strong enough to w arrant such a 
conclusion j ancf boem.s no greater than might have arnsen 
from other causes. St. Peter would naturally recite in 
his preaching the same events and discourses wdiich St. 
Matthew recorded in his gospel ; and the samq circum- 
stances might be mentioned in the same in.anner men 
who sought not after “ excellency of speech,” but whose 
minds retained the remembrnnee of facts or conversations 
which strongly impressed them, even without taking into 
consideration the idea of supernatural guidance. (See 
Inspiration.^ We may farther observe, that the idea of 
Maik’s wTiting from St. Matthew’s gospel does not cor- 
respond w'ith the account given by Eusebius and Jerome, 
as Mated above. — Watson, 

MARK ON THE FOREHEAB. (See Forehead.) 

MARKET. The market or forum, in the cities of an- 
tiquity, was very different from out markets, where meat, 
&c. is usually sold. When we reatl (Acts 17; 17.) of the 
apostle Paul disputing w ith philosophers in the ** market,” 
at Athens, w'c are apt to wonder what kind of philosophers 
these market-folks could be j or why the disputants could 
not engage in a place fitter for investigation, and discius- 
sion, of abstruse and difficult subjects. But the fact is, 
that the forum was usually a public market on one side 
only, the other sides of the area being occupied by tem- 
ples, theatres, courts of justice, and other public build- 
ings. In short, the forums w^ere sumptuous squares,^ sur- 
rounded by decorations iicc. of various, and oAen of mag- 
nificent, kinds. , Here the philosophers met, and taught ; 
here laws were promulgated ; and here devotions, as well 
ns amusements, occupied the populace. The nearest ap 
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proach to the compojsition of an ancient forum, b Covent- 
garden, in England ; where we have a market in the mid- 
dle, a church at one end, a theatre at one comer, and 
sitting magistrates close adjacent. In short, if we add a 
school for philosophical instruction, or divinity lectures, 
we have nearly the composition of an ancient forum, or 
market-place. Hence, when the Pharisees desired salu- 
tations in the market-places, (Mark 12: 38.) it was not 
merely from the country people who brought their pro- 
duce for sale, but, as they loved to be admired by re- 
ligious people at the temple, the synagogues, &c. so they 
desired salutations from persons of consequence, judges, 
magistrates, dignitaries, flee, in the forum, in order to dis- 
play their importance to the people, to maint&in their in- 
fluence, dec. — Calmet. 

MARLOHATUSj one of the reformers of the sixteenth 
century. This excellent minister of Christ was bom in 
Lorrain, in 1506. His parents dying while he was young, 
he obtained his education in a monastery of Augustine 
friars. Thence he went to the university of Sausanne, where 
It pleased God to bring him to the knowledge of the truth. 
He siion became pastor first of Vivia, and then of Rouen, 
in Normandy, where he gathered, and Watched <iver a 
large congregation with signal fidelity and success. In 
1561, he distinguished himself at the conference at Poissy, 
in defence of the Protestants. The next year, in the ciyil 
war, Rouen was taken by the papists, and Marloratus, on 
a false charge of high treason, was sentenced to an infa- 
mous death. He died, glorifying God by his faith, pa- 
tience, and meekness, in the fifty-sixth year of his a^e. 
He left several excellent writings. — Middleton, ii. p. 82. 

MARONITES j a sect of Eastern Christians who follow 
the Syrian rites, and are subject to the po)ie j their princi- 
pal habitation being on mount Libanus, or betw'een the 
Ansarians to the north and the Druses to the south. Mo- 
sheim informs us, that the Monothelites, condemned and 
exploded by the council of Constantinople, found a place 
of refuge among the Mardaites, signifying in Syriac 
a people who took possession of Lebanon, A. D. 676, 
which became the asylum of vagabonds, slaves, and all 
sorts of rabble ; and about the conclusion of the seventh 
century they were called Maronites, after Maro, their first 
bishop ; a name which they still retain. None, he says, 
of the ancient writers, give any certain account of the 
^irst person who iiislructed these mountaineers in the doc- 
trine of the Monothclites ; it is probable, however, from 
several circumstances, that it was John Maro, whose name 
they have adopted ; and that thia ecclesiastic received the 
name of Maro from his having lived in the character of 
a monk, in the famous convent of St, Maro, upon the 
borders of the Orontes, before his settlement among the 
Mardaites of mount Libanus. One thing is certain, from 
the testimony of Tyriiis, and other unexceptionable wit- 
nesses, as also from the most authentic records, namely, 
that the Maronites retained the opinions of the Monothe- 
lites until the twelfth century, when, abandoning and re- 
nouncing the doctrine of one will in Christ, they were re- 
admitted into the communion of the Roman church. The 
most learned of the modern Maronites have left no methoil 
unemployed to delend their church against this accusa- 
tion ; they have labored to prove, by a variety of testimo- 
nies, that their ancestors always persevered in the Catholic 
faith, end in their atlachmcni to the Roman pontiff, with- 
out ever adopting the doctrine of the Monophysites or 
Monothelites. But all their efibrts are insufficient lo 
prove the truth of these assertions, and the testimonies 
they allege will appear absolutely fictitious and destitute 
of authority. ^ 

The nation may be considered as divided into two 
classes, the common people and the shaiks, by whom must 
be understood the most eminent of the inhabitants, who, 
from the antiquity of their families, and the opulence of 
their fortunes, are superior to the ordinary class. They 
all live dispersed in the mountains, in villages, hamlets, 
and even detached houses ; which is never the case in the 
plains. The whole nation consists of cultivators. Every 
man improves the little domain he possesses, or farms, 
with his own hands. Even the tduiiks live in the same 
manner, and are only distinguished from the rest by a 
bad pelisse, a horse, and a few slight advantages in (bod 


and lodging ; they all live frugally, without many enjoy- 
ments, but also with few wants, a.s they are little ac- 
quainted with the inventions of luxury. In general, the 
nation is poor, but no one wants necessaries ; and if beg- 
gars are sometimes seen, they come rather from the sea- 
coast than the country itself. Property is as sacred among 
them as in Europe j nor do w'e see there those robberies 
and extortions so frequent with the Turks. Travellers 
may journey there, either by night or by day, with a se- 
curity unknown in any other part of the empire, and the 
stranger is received with hospitality, as among the Arabs ; 
it must be owned, however, that the Maronites are less 
generous, and rather inclined to the vice of parsimony. 
Conformably to tlie doctrines of Christianity, they have 
only one wife, whom, they frequently espouse without hav- 
ing seen, and always w'ilhout having been much m her 
company. Contrary to the precepts of that same religion, 
however, they have admitted, or retained, the Arab cus- 
tom of retaliation, and the nearest relation of a murdered 
person is bound to avenge him. From a habit founded 
on distrust, and the political state of the country, every 
one, whether ahaik or peasant, walks continually armed 
with a musket and polnards. This is, perhaps, an incon- 
venience ; but this advantage results from it, that they 
have no novices in the use of arms among them, when it 
is necessary to employ them against the Turks. As the 
country maintains uo regular troops, every man is obliged 
to join the army in time of war ; and if this militia were 
well conducted, it would be superior to many Eurojiean 
armies. From accounts taken in late years, the number 
of men, fit to bear arms, amounts to thirty-five thousand. 

In religious matters the Maronites are dependent on 
Rome. Though they acknowledge the supremacy of the 
pope, their clergy continue, as heretofore, to elect a head, 
with the title of batraky or patriarch of Antioch. Their 
priests marry, as m the first ages of the church j but 
their wives must be maidens, and not widow's ; nor can 
thejr marry a .second time. They celebrate mass in 
Syriac, of w’hich the greatest part of them comprehend not 
a word. The gospel, alone, is read aloud in Arabic, that 
it may be understood by the people. ’JThe communion is 
administered in both kinds. In the small country of the 
Maronites there arc reckoned ^wards of tw^o hundred 
convents for men and w^omen. These religious are of the 
order of St. Anthony, whose rules they observe wdth an 
exactness which reminds u.s of earlier time.s. The court 
of Rome, m affiliating the Maronites, has granted them 
an hospitium at Rome, to which they may send several of 
their youth to receive a gratuilous education. It should 
seem that this institution' might introduce among them 
the ideas and arts of Europe ; but the pupils of this 
school, limited to an education purely monastic, bring 
home nothing but the Italian language, which is of no 
use, and a stock of theological learning, from which as 
little advantage can be derived; they accordingly soon 
a.ssimilate with the rest. Nor has a greater change been 
operated by the three or four missionaries maintained by 
the French capuchins at Gazir, Tripoli, and Bairout. 
The most valuable advantage that has resulted from their 
labors is, that the art of writing has become more common 
among the Maronites, and rendered them, in this country, 
what the Copts are in Egypt ; that is> they are 4n pos- 
session of all the posts of writers, intendants, and kaiyas 
among the Turks, and especially of those among their 
allies and neighbors, the Druses. 

Mosheim observes, that the subjection of the Maronites 
to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Roman poniilT was 
agreed to with this express condition, that neither the 
pqws nor their emissaries should pretend to change or 
abolish any thing that related to the ancient rites, moral 
precepts, or religious opinions of this people ; so that, in 
r^lily, there IS nothing to be found among the Maronites 
that savors of powry, if we except their attachment to 
the Rom^ pontm. It is also certain that there are Maro- 
lutes m Syna, wlw stiU Ixdiold the church of Rome with 
the greatest aversion and abhorrence ; nay, what is still 
more remarkable, great numbers of that nation residing 
m even under the eye of the pontiff, opposed his 
authority during the seventeenth century, and threw the 
court of Rome into great perplexity. One body of these 
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iau)ci«cotiforming Maroiutes retittd into the valleys of Pied- 
mont, where they jcnned the Waldenses j another, above 
six hundred in nnmber, with a bishop, and several eccle- 
siastics at their head, dew into Corsica, and implored the 
protection of the republic of Genoa, against the violence 
of the inquisitors. — Watson ; Hend. Suck, 

MARKIAGE ; a civil and religious contract, by which 
a man is intimately and permanently united to one woman, 
fof the various important ends ordained of God, Gen- 1: 
28. 2:18—24. Mai. 2; 14, 15. Matt. 19: 3— 11. Eph. 5: 
22-— 33. 6: 1—4. 1 Cor. 7: 2—39. It is founded on the 
original constitution of the sexes, and dignified by peculiar 
sentiments of affection, delicacy, and honor. Marriage 
is a part of the law of nations. 

The public use of the marriage institution consists, ac- 
cording to Paley, in their promoting the following -benefi- 
cial efiects : 1. The private comfort of individuals. 2. The 
proiUiction of the greatest number of healthy children, 
their better education, and the making of due provision 
for their settlement in life. 3. The peace of human 
society, in cutting off a principal source of contention, by 
assigning one or more women to one man, and protecting 
his exclusive right by sanctions of morality ana law, 4. 
The better government of society, by distributing the 
community into separate families, and appointing over 
each the authority of a master of a family, which has 
more actual influence than all civil authority put together. 
5. The additional security which the state receives for 
the good behavior of its citizens, from the solicitude they 
feel for the welfare of their children, and from their being 
confined to permanent habitations. 6. The encourage- 
ment of industry. See also Dwighth Theology on this 
topic; and Anderson on the Domestic Constitution. 

Whether marriage be a civil ora religious contract, has 
been a subject of dispute. The truth seems to be that it 
is both. It has its engagements to men, and its vows to 
God. A Christian state recognises marriage as a branch 
of public morality, and a source of civil peace and 
strength. It is cbnnrcted with the peace of society by 
assigning one woman to one man, and the state protects 
him, therefore, in her exclusive possession. Christianity, 
by allowing divorce in the event of adultery, supposes, 
also, that the crime must be proved by proj^r evidence 
before tlie civil magistrate ; and lest divorce should be 
the result of unfounded .suspicion, or be made a cover for 
license, the decision of the case could safely be lod^d 
nowhere else. Marriage, too, as placing one human being 
more completely under the power of another tlian any 
other relation, rcquire.s laws for the protection of those 
M^ho are thus so exixised to injury. The distribution of 
society into families, also, can only be an instrument for 
promoting the order of the community, by the cognizance 
which the taw lakes of the head of a family, and by mak- 
ing him responsible, to a certain extent, for the conduct 
of those under bis influence. Que.stions of property are 
also involved in marriage and its issue. The law must, 
therefore, for these and many other weighty reasons, be 
cognizant of marriage ; must prescribe various regulations 
respecting it ; require publicity of the contract; and guard 
some of the great injunctions of religion m the matter by 
penalties. 

In every well-ordered society marriage must be placed 
under the cognizance and control of the state. But then 
those who would have the whole matter to lie between the 
parties themselves, and the civil magistrate, appar wholly 
to forget that marriage is also a solemn religious act, in 
which vews lire made to God by both persons, who, when 
the rite is properly understood, engage to abide by all 
those laws with which he has guarded the institution ; to 
Jove and cherish each other ; and to remain faithful "to 
each other until death. For if, at least, they profess be- 
lief in Christianity, -whatever duties are laid upon hus- 
bands and wives in the Holy Scriptures, they engage to 
obey, by the very act of their contracting marriage.* 

2. We find but few laws in the books of Moses con- 
cerumg the institution of marriage. Though the Mosaic 
Jaw nowhere obliges m<m to marry, the Jews have always 
iooked upon it as an indi^nsable duty inmlied in the 
words, increase and multiply (Gen. 1- so that a 
man who did not mnrry h'ls daughter liefore she was 


twenty years of age, was kxiked txpon as accessory to any 
irregularities the young woman mi^t be guilty of for 
want of being timely married. Moses restramed the 
Israelites from marrying Within certain degrees of con- 
sanguinity ; which had till then been permitted, to prevent 
their taking wives from among the idolatrous nations 
among whom they lived^ Gen. 34: 3. A man was at li- 
berty to marry not only in the twelve tribes, but even out 
of them, provided it was to a proselyte, or among such 
nations as used cimumeiaion ; such were the Midianttes, 
Ii^maelites, Edomites, Moabites, and Egyptians. Ac- 
cordingly, we find Moses himself married to a Midianite, 
and Boaz to a Moabite. Amasa was the son of Jether, an 
Ishmaelite,'by Abigail, David’s sister* and Solomon, in 
the beginning of his reign, married P^raoh’s daughter. 
Whenever we find him and other kings blamed for mar- 
rying strange women, we must understand it of those 
nations which were idolatrous and uncircumcised. 

The laws of revelation, as wbll as most civilized coun- 
tries, have made several exceptions of persons marrying 
vriio are nearly relate by blood. (See Lbvxeate ; and 
IifcnsT.) Some have supposed from those passages, 
1 Tim. 3: 2. Tit. 1: 6, that bishops or pastors ought 
never to marry a second wife. But such a prohibition 
would be contrary to natural right, and the design of the 
law itself: neither of Which was ever intended to be set 
aside by tne gospel dispensation. It is more probably de- 
signed to guard against polygamy, and against divorce on 
frivolous occasions : both of which were frequent among 
the Jews, but condemned by our Lord, Matt. 19: 3 — 9. 
(See PoLVOAMY ; and Divorce.) 

Marriage should always be entered into with delibera- 
tion ; at a proper age ; and with mutual consent ; as well a.s 
with the consent of parents and guardians, under whose 
care single persons may be. It is an honorable state, 
(Heb. 13: 4.) being an institution of God, and that in 
Paradise, (Gen. 2.) Christ also honored marriage by his 
presence, and at such a solemnity wrought his first miracle, 
(John 2.) Moreover, it is honorable, as fornication, self- 
pollution, and seduction, are thereby prevented ; the world 
peopled with inhabitants ; families are formed and built 
up, supplying the important elements of churches and of 
states; candidates for heaven multiplied; and, by its 
various duties, life rendered an unspeakable blessing. 

3. Among the Jews, at weddings, the bridegroom had a 
Paranymphus, or bridcman, called by our Savior “ the 
friend of the bridegroom,” John 3: 29. A number of young 
people kept him compai^ during the days of the wedding, 
to do him honor ; as dlso young women kept company 
with the bride all this time. The companions of the 
bridegroom are expressly mentioned in the history of 
Samson ; (Judjg. 14, and Cant. 5; 1. 8: 13.) also the com- 
panions of the bride ; Cant. 1; 4. 2: 7. 3: 5. 8: 4. Ps. 45: 
9, 14, 15. The office of the brideman was to perform the 
ceremonies of the wedding, instead of the bridegroom, 
and to obey his orders. Some think that the Architricli- 
nus or governor of the feast, at the marriage in Cana, was 
the brideman, Paranymphus, or friend of the bridegroom, 
who presided at the feast, and had the care of providing 
for the guests, John 2: 9. The friends and companions 
of the bride sang the Epithalamium, or wedding song, at 
the door of the bride the evening before the wedding. 
Psalm 45. is a Sacred Epithalamium, entitled ** a song of 
rejoicing of the well-beloved.” The ceremony of the wed- 
ding was performed with great decorum, the young people 
of each sex being kept separate, in distinct apaartments, 
and at different tables. The reservedness of the Eastern 
people towards their women required this ; and wo see 
proofs of it in the marriage of Samson, in that of Esther, 
and in the Canticles. The young men diverted themselves 
sometimes in proposing riddles, and the bridegroom ap- 
pointed the prize to those who could explain them, Judg. 
14: 14. 

The wedding ceremonies commonly lasted seven days 
for a maid, and three days for a widow. So Lahan says 
to Jacob, respecting Leah— “ fulfil her week,” Gen. 29: 27. 
The ceremonies of Samson’s wedding continued seven 
whole days, (Judg. 14; 17, 18.) as also those of fiiat of 
Tobias, eh. 11: 12. These seven days of rejoking were 
commonly spent in the house of the woman’s firfhsr, 
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after wkich they conducted the bride to hisr husband’s 
home. (See Marruos CsiiBMOinr.) 

Xhe procession accompanying the bride from the house 
of her father to that of the bridegroom was generally one 
of great ponm^ according to the circumstances of the 
married cou^ ; and for this they often chose the night. 

At a marriage, the procession of which I saw some 
years ago,” says Mr. ward, (View of Hist, of Hindoos, 
vol. iii. p. 171, 172.) <Uhe bridegroom came from a dis- 
tance, and the bride lived at Serampore, to which place 
the bridegroom was to come by water. After waiting 
two or three hours, at length, near midnight, it was an- 
nounced, as if in the very words of Scripture, ** Behold ! 
the bridegroom cometh, go ye out to meet him.” All the 
persons employed now lighted their lamps, and ran with 
them in their hands to dll up their stations in the proces- 
.sion ; some of them had lost their lights, and were un- 
prepared, but it was then too late to seek them, and the 
cavalcade moved forward to the house of the bride, at 
which place the company entered a large and splendidly 
illuminated area, before the house, covered with an awn- 
ing, where a great multitude of friends, dressed in their 
best apparel^ were seated upon mats. The bridegroom 
M^as carried in the arms of a friend, and placed in a su- 
perb seat in the midst of the company, where he sat a 
short time, and then went into the house, the door of 
which was immediately shut, and guarded by Sepoys. T 
and others expostulated with the door-keepers, but in vain. 
Never was I so struck with our Lord’s beautiful parable, 
ns at this moment : — and the door was shui.^^ See Matt. 
25: 1—13. 

From a parable of Chn&l, in which a great king is re- 
presented as making a most magnificent entertainment at 
the marriage of bis son^ (Matt. 22.) we learn that all the 
guests, who were honored with an invitation, were expcct- 
e<l to be dressed in a manner suitable to the splendor of 
such an occasion, and as a token of just respect to the 
new married couple j and that after the processmi, in the 
evening^ from the bride’s house was concluded, the guests, 
before they were admitted into the hall where the enter- 
tainment was served up, were examined, that it might 
be known if any stranger had intruded, or if any of the 
company were apparelled in raiment unsuitable to the 
genial solemnity they were going to celebrate ; and such, 
if found, were expelled the house with every mark of ig- 
nominy and disgrace. From the knowledge of this cu.stom 
the following passage receives great light and lustre. 
When the king came in to see the guests, he discovered 
among them a person who had not on a wedding garment. 
He called him and said : Friend, how came you to intrude 
into my palace in a dress so unsuitable to this occasion ? 
— The man was struck dumb ; he had no apology to offer 
for this disrespectful neglect. The king then called to his 
servants, and bade them bind him hand and foot — to drag 
him out of the room— and tlirust him out into the mid- 


is it the bounden duty of husbands to endeavor, by every 
possible means, to promote the religious edification and 
salvation of their wives. The connexion is thus exalted 
into a r^ioiis one j and when love which knows no abate- 
m«^|m>tecUon at the hazard of life, and a tender and 
cdtifitant solicitude for the salvation of a wife, are thus 
enjoined, the greatest possible security is establiiftiedfor the 
exercise of kindness and fidelity. The reciprocal duties on 
the part of the wife are, affectionate reverence, subjection, 
obedience, assistance, sympathy, modesty, love, chaste, 
.single, Christian, constant and faithful unto death, 
Eph. 5:32, 33. Tit. 2:5. lTim.5: 11,12. Ruth 1; 16. 
(See articles Divorce ; Parent..) Grovers Mor, PhU,^ vol. 
ii. p. 470; Foley's Mor, Phil, vol. i. ch. viii. p. 339; 
Doddridge^ s Leaures, vol. i. pp. 235, 234, 265, 8vo ed. ; 
Beanes Christian, Mimster's Advice to a New-married Couple ; 
Guide to Domestic Happiness; Advantages and Disadvantages 
of the Married State ; Stennrtt on Domestic Duties ; Say's 
Essay on Marriage ; Jams' Family Monitor ; Calebs ; Ab- 
bott's Family at Home ; Dwight's Theology ; Fuller's Works ; 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. v. ; and especially Anderson on 
the Domestic Constitution . — Watson; Calmet ; Hmd. Buck. 

MARRIAGE, (Christian Rule or.) The importance 
of regulating the conjugal alliance on religious pnnciples, 
was, according to the record of the Old Testament, practi- 
cally recognised at a very early period. The intermix- 
ture, by marriage, of ilie professed servants and worship- 
pers of God, with those by whom his authority was 
disowned, was first branded, and afterwards positively 
forbidden by divine authority ; denounced as an evil, the 
results of which were most injurious to the interests of 
religion, and which exposed those who fell into it to the 
condign and awful displeasure of the Most High. Now, 
although there were some circumstances attending the 
marriages in this manner denounced, which do not directly 
apply to the stale of society in our own country, (especially 
the circumstance that the people with whom such inter- 
course was forbidden, were idolaters,) yel there is much, 
as must be evident to every pious observer, that illustrates 
the sin and danger of forming so intimate and permanent 
a union in life with the ungodly. The general fact is 
hence clearly dediicible, that there is an influence in mar- 
riage strongly affecting the character, which demands 
from those who are anxious for moral rectitude and im- 
provement, much of caution as to the manner in which 
their affections are fixed ; and that unequal alliances — 
alliances where the parties are actuated by different spiri- 
tual habits and desires, and where good is made to meet 
and combine with bad, encountering most imminently the 
danger of seduction and poUution — are guilty, unnatural, 
and monstrous. The expression of the divine authority, 
in appUcalion to the Jew\s, is to ha regarded as compre- 
hending the principle of his people in all ages, that here 
they ought not to walk in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 
to stand in the way of sinners. 


night darkness. (See Habits in Dress.) What we thus are enabled to conclude from the Old 

3. When this important contract is once made, then cer- Testament, will be still more distinctly exemplified flxmi 
tain rights are acquired by the parlies mutually, who arc the New. The evangelical writings do not indeed fre- 
also bound by reciprocal duties, in the fulftlment of which quenily ofl'er directions expre.ssly on the subject of mar- 
the practical virtue of each const. sis. And here the supe- riage; the point appearing rather to be assumed than 
rior character of the morals of the New Testament, as argued, that in Christian marriage, the husband and wife 
well as their higher authority, i.s illaslralcd. It may, in- ought both, in the emphatic terms of the apostle Peter, to 
deed, be within the scope of mere moralists to show that be and walk as being heirs together of the grace of 
fidelity, and affection, and all the courtesies necessary to life.” 


maintain affection, are rationally obligatory upon those 
who are connected by the nuptial bond ; but in Chris- 
tianity nuptial fidelity is gushed by the express law, 
** Thou shalt not commit adultery,” and by our Lord’s ex- 
position of the spirit of that law which forbids the indnl- 
gence of loose thoughts and desires, and places the purity 
dr the heart under the guardianship of that hallowed fear 
which his authority tends to inspire. Affection, too, is 
made a matter of diligent cultivation upon considerations, 
and by a standard, peculiar to our religion. Husbands 
are placed in a relation to their wives, similar to that 
which Christ bears to his church, and his example is ihm 
m^de their rule. As Christ lov^d the church, so husbands 
are to love their wives ; as Christ “ gave himself,” his 
life, “ for the (Eph. 4: 25.) so art they to ha- 

zard life for their wives ; as Christ saves his church, so 

QQ 


In the first epistle to the Corinthians, the apostle Paul 
applie.s himself to a question which seems at tWl time to 
have been agitated — whether ChiTsiiana; who, previous to 
their conversion, had contracted marriages with unbelie- 
vers, ought not to be actually divorced from the wives or 
husbands remaimng in unbelief, because of the evil and 
peril attending the continuance of the alliance. Such an 
extreme, ^vocated by some, he considers as uncalled for, 
1 Cor. 7: 10—17. But respecting the formation of a new 
matrimotii^ connexion by a believer, (the case taken being 
that of a ^lieving widow, though the rule of course ex- 
tends to all,} this is the direction : — ‘*Shc is at liberty to 
S® whom she will, only in the Lord,” 1 Cor. 

7: 39. Here is a 'simple proclamation, the force of which 
IS permanent, and in submission to which Christians, in 
every period, should act. They are to marry only in 
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HbM Lord.” They, being themselves the I^oid,”— 
united to tlie Lom Jesus by the Divine Spirit, and pos- 
sesMAg attinimst in the redeeming blessings he has nur- 
chased, are to marry mily on Christian principles, and of 
eourse only such as are thus also in the Lord”— be- 
liever ^th beherer, and with none else. This is the ob- 
vicwM meaning of the passage, which no sophism can 
evade br fritter away. 

It would be easy to employ the attention further, on the 
general statements contained in the word of Cod, re- 
spetSting the character of separation from the world, 
which ought to be sustained by his church, the ends for 
which it is called, and the objects it is bound to perform ; 
statements which all bear on the principle as to marriage; 
operating to enforce and to confirm it. See especially 
2 Cor. 6: 14— -18. 7; 1. But, without aroidifying here, 
and satisfied that this principle receives, irom the testi- 
mony already quoted, a convinciug and solemn establish- 
ment, the reader is requested to ponder a truth, which is 
as indubitable as it ought to be impressive ; namely, that 
marriages formed by Christians in violation of the reli- 
gions design of the institute, and of the express principles 
of their religion, are connected with evils many and cala- 
mitous, most earnestly to be deprecated, and most cau- 
tiously to be avoided. Is it indeed to be expected on the 
ground of religion, that an act can be committed against 
the expressed will of the Most High God, without exj^sing 
the transgressor to the scourge of his chastisement? Is 
it to be expected, on the ground of reason, that an alli- 
ance can be formed between individuals whose moral 
attributes and desires are essentially incompatible, with- 
out creating the elements of uneasiness, discord, and dis- 
appointment? Excited imagination and x>assion may 
delude with the belief of innocence and hope of escape ; 
but religion and reason speak the language of unchange- 
able veracity, and are ever justified in the' fulfilments of 
experience, and of fact. 

The operation of the evil results viiose origin is thus 
deduced, is of course susceptible of modifications from 
several circumstances in domestic and social life ; and, 
for many reasons, the degrees of public exhibition and 
of personal pressure may vary. Yet it may be remarked 
uniformly, respecting these results , — they are such as deeply 
affect the character. A reference has already been made to 
the moral influence of marriage ; and as the marriages 
stigmatized under the patriarchal, and forbidden and pu- 
nished under the Jewish dispenvsation, were obnoxious on 
account of the contamination into which they led the pro- 
fessed people of God, so are the marriages of Christiarts 
with worldlings in this age, n worldly spirit being still the 
essence^ idolatry ^ (James 4: 4. Col. 3: 5. 1 John 2t 15—17. 
Matt. 6: 24.) the objects of censure and deprecation, be- 
cause of the baneful effect they exert on those who are 
numbered among the redeemed of the Lord. Such mar- 
riages as these present constant and insinuating tempta- 
tions to seduce Christians to worldly dispositions and pur- 
snits; they enfeeble their .spiritual energies; interfere with 
their communion with God ; hinder their growth in the 
attainments of divine life j check and q>pose their per- 
formance of duty and their pursuit of useralness, in the 
family, the church, and the world. The writer of this 
article has never known or heard of (what he feels justi- 
fied in terming) a forbidden marriage, which, if its 
original character were continued, did not pollute an4 in- 
jure. Some instance.s have been most palpable tod 

S sinful } nor can it be considered but as a trutn unques- 
onable and notorious, that whoever will so transgress, 
involms a very blighting of the soul. It may be remarked 
respiting these results, again, ehey ore such as deq^ affect 
happineu, Christian character and Christian happiness 
iHTe closely connected: if the one be hurt, the other will 
not remain untouched. And who sees not in the unhal- 
lowed alliance a gathering of the elements of sorrow! 
Are there not ample materials for secret and pungent 
tocnsa^tos of conscience, that agitate the heart with the 
imtoldlitogs of self-condemnation qnd remorse? Is there 
nicrt; itosoit fer the bitterness of disappointment, and the 
sadtohs of fbfehfMliiig because the best intemputse is 
afiection is impossible- tiie nobkit 
union is wto^ng— and the being on whom the spirit 


would repaslt, is, to all that is the sweetest and most snb* 
lime in human sympathies; human joys, and human pros* 
peels, an alien and a stranger! And what must tile the 
horror of that antidpatkm which sets forth the event of a 
final separation at the bar of God, when, while the hope 
of personal salvation may be preserved, the partner of dbte 
bo^m is seen as one to be condemned by the Judge) and 
banished with everlasting destruction from his ]H»i^nce 
and the glory of his power ! 0 the infatuation of the 
fiiQy which leads to unite, where are created evils like 
these, rather than where God will santtion, and where 
time and eternity wiU combine to hies? ! , 

Its cfiTects upto %hat may be regarded as ^e supreme 
end of the marriage relation — rdigiovs educatim of 
ckUdren. is another most distressing consideration. What 
must it be ! What has it ever been ! 

That much injury therefore has arisen to the public in- 
terests of the church of Christ from this transgression 
cannot be doubted. Injury done to individual character, 
is injury done to the community to which the individual 
is aliacWl. It has always b^n a fact, that whoever 
sins in the household of faith, sins not only against him- 
self, but against others ; and that this transgression is one 
peculiarly extended in its influence ; operating more than, 
perhaps, any one else which can be named, to bring reli- 
gion from its vantage ground, to clog its progress, and to 
retard its triumph. Cong. Mag.^ May, 1831 ; Jay on Mar- 
riage ; Malcom on the Christian Rule of Marriage; H. 
Morels Cmlehs in Search of a Wife ; and the works referred 
to under the article Marriaoe. — Hend. Buck. 

MARRIAGE CEREMONY. The forms of solemnizing 
marriage, even among Christians, differ in different places. 
In Lutheran countries, as in the United States, it is gene- 
rally celebrated in private houses. In Scotland, like all 
other religious services of that coimtry, it is extremely 
simple, and is performed in the session house, the resi- 
dence of the mmister, or the private house of some friend 
of one of the parties. But in England, it can only be 
legally administered at the altar, before which, in the 
body of the church, the parties are placed, after having 
mutually joined hands and pledged their mutual troth, 
according to a set form of words, which they say after the 
mmister. Quakers and Jews are the only exceptions at 
present ; although efforts are now making to so alter the 
marriage law, as to allow all dissenters the liberty of 
solemnizing marriage in their own way. Sec an ^Wal 
to Dissentersj by J. WUsmiy Esq. of the Inner Temple^ 18.32. 

The ancient Jews celebrated their marriages in a man- 
ner much like that which still prevails in the East. The 
wedding festival lasted several days, as may be seen in 
the case of Samson, and of Jacob at an earlier period. 
On the last day the bride was conducted to the house of 
the bridegroom^s father. The procession generally set 
off in the evening with much ceremony and pomp. The 



companions of each attended them with songs ahd music 
of instruments. The wi^ as they went along was lighted 
by numerous torches* In the mean time, another com- 
pany, consisting of the young Mends of the bridegroom, 
was wto!tng at the bridegroom’s house, ready at the first 
notice eff their approach to go forth and meet them. 
They join^ ttomselves to the pmeeasion, and the whole 
company idbved forward to the house, where an entertam- 
ment was provided for them, and tiic remainder of the 
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avemng was 8i>eiit in cheerful participatio»«f the mar- 
riage supper^ with such social merriment as suited the 
joyous occasion. (See Marbiaoe.) 

In modern times, the Jews have a regular formal mar- 
riage rite by which the union is solemnly ratified. The 
parties stand up under a canopy, each covered by a veil ; 



some grave person takes a cup of wine, pronounces a 
short blessing, and hands it to be tasted by both ; the bride- 
groom puts a ring on the finger of the bride, saying, By 
this ring th<m art my sp(tuse according to thft rmtom of Moses 
and file children of Israel ! The marriage contract is then 
read and given to the bride’s relations j another cup of 
wine is brought and blessed six times, when the married 
couple taste it, and pour the rest out in token of cheerful- 
ness ; and to conclude all, the husband dashes the cup 
itself against the wall, and breaks it all to pieces, in 
memory of the sad destruction of their once glorious 
temple. — Hend. Burh. 

MARKIAGE VEIL. (See Veil.) 

MARROW-MEN ; otherwise called the Tn^elve Breth- 
ren^ and the Representers ; those ministers of the Scotch 
church who, about the beginning of last century, advo- 
cated the evangelical views contained in a book called the 

Marrow of Modern Divinity,” which at that time had 
been republished and widely circulated in Scotland, and 
paved the way for the secession which afterwards follow- 
ed. This book having been condemned by an act of the 
general assembly, a reprc.sentation was drawn up and 
signed by the following twelve ministers James llogg, 
Thomas Boston, John Bonnar, James Kidd, Gabriel Wil- 
spn, Ebenezer Erskine, Ralph Erskine, James Wardlaw, 
James Bathgate, Henry Davidson, William Hunter, and 
John Williamson. This represeniaiion they gave in to 
the Assembly ; but after a great deal of vexation and oppo- 
sition, they were dismissed from its bar with a rebuke 
and admonition. The Representers were not only accu- 
rate and able divines, and several of them learned men, but 
ministers of the most enlightened and tender con.sciences, 
enemies in doctrine and practice to all liceutiousness, and 
shining examples of true holiness in all manner of con- 
versation. They were at the same time zealous adherents 
to the Confesston of Filith and th*e Catechisms. The 
term Marrowmen and Anti-Marrowmm now became deno- 
miuauve of evangelical and legal preachers: and from 
this time may be dated the commencement of an exten- 
sive and remarkable revival of religion in Scotland.— 
Jlend. Buck. 

MARS’ HILL. (See Athens ; and Abbofaovs.) 

MARTHA ; sister of Lazarus and Mary, and mistress 
of the house where our Savior was entertained, in the 
village of Bethany. Martha is always named before 
Mary, probably because she was the elder sister. Whether 
she was truly pious, previous to the time referred to Luke 
10: 38, is extremely doubtful. That she was afterwards, 
at the period of her brother’s death, is certain, John 11: 
1—27. May we not hope that the Savior’s well-known 
reproof was the means of her real conversion from the 
world to God? 

MARTIN, bishop of Rome in the seventh century, was 
bom at To^, in Italy) imd received iVom his parents an 
ezcdlent eaucaUon4 Accomplished by the united endow- 
ments of diviuo^grace and human sdenee. hg^was elected 
on the death of Theodore to succeed him m the church at 
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Rome, by the unaiiiinous voice of the people. His chao 
racter seems to have well merited the important trust : 
the duties of which he discharged in the most faithful and 
afft^ctionate manner. His zeal however in calling a coun- 
cil which condemned the opinion of the Monothelites, in- 
censed the emperor, who seized liim under the false pre- 
tence of treason, and after various indignities, which he 
meekly endured, put him to death, A. D. 665. — Fox^ p. 80. 

MARTINA, a Christian martyr in the reign of the 
tyrant Maximinus, was a noble and beautiful virgin of 
Rome, who for the sake of Christ suffered manifold lor- 
lures, which were finished at length by the sword of the 
execuUoner, A. D. 

Multitudes of Christians in the course of this three 
years’ persecution were slain without trial, and buried in- 
discriminately in heaps, fifty or sixty being sometimes 
cast into a pit together. — Fox, p. 25, 26. 

MARTYN, (Henry,) missionary to India and Persia, 
w'as born at Truro, m the county of Cornwall, on the 18th 
of February, 1781. His father educated him piously and 
respectably. His residence at St, John’s college, w^here 
his name had been previously entered in the summer, 
commenced in the month of October, 1797. 

The tenor of Henry Martyn’s life, during this and the 
succeeding year he passed at college, was, to the eye 
of the world, in the highest degree amiable and com- 
mendable. He was outwardly moral; with little ex- 
ception, was unwearied in application, and exhibited 
marks of no ordinary talent. But whatever may have 
been his external conduct, and whatever his capacity m 
literary pursuits, he seems to have been totally ignorant 
of spiritual things, and to have lived without God in 
the world.” At length, however, it pleased God to con- 
vince Henry, by a most affecting visitation of his provi- 
dence, that there was a knowledge far more important to 
him than any human science ; and that, whilst contem- 
plating the heavens by the light of astronomy, he should 
devote himself to his service, who, having made those 
heavens, did, in his nature, pass through them as his medi- 
ator and advocate. But his conversion did not improperly 
interfere with liis literary pursuits. His decided superi- 
ority in mathematics, therefore, soon appeared j and the 
highest academical honor was adjudged him in January, 
1801, a period when he had not completed the twentieth 
year of his age. Mr. Martyn’s engagements consisted 
chiefly in instructing some pupils, and preparing himself 
for the examination, which was to take place previous to 
the election in the month of March, 1802, when he was 
cho.'^en fellow of St. John’s. Soon afterwards, he obtained 
the first prize for the best Latin prose composition in the 
university. But with such exertions Mr. Marty n became 
dissatisfied, and he re.solved to devote his future life in 
the service of God, as a Christian missionary, in connex- 
ion with the Church Missionary society. The situation 
of a chaplain to the East India company, had long ap- 
peared to many of those who took a lively interest in him 
and his work, to be peculiarly eligible, as offering singitlar 
facilities for ini.ssionary exertions amongst millions of 
idolaters. 

The commencement of Mr. Mariyn’s ministry, axntmgst 
the Europeans at Dinapore, in India, was not of such a 
kind as cither to gratity or encourage him. At first he 
read prayers to the soldiers at the barracks^ on the tong 
drum, and as there was no place for them to sit, was de- 
sired to omit his sermon. On Sunday, March 15, 1805, he 
commenced the performance of divine worship in the ver- 
nacular language of India, concluding with an exhortation 
from the Scripture in the same tonmie! The spectable 
was as novel as it was m^ing, to tehold two hundred 
women, Portuguese, Rmhi CathoUcs, and Mohamme- 
dans, crowding to attend the service. In addition to Mr. 
Martyn’s studies in Sancrit, Persian, and Hiodostanee, 
we find him now sedulously employed in reading Leland 
against the deistksal writers ; and thence drawing out 
argum^ts against the Koran. Throughout the year 
18^, Mr. Martyn’s life flowed on in the same course of 
uniformity and usefulness. He continued to minister to 
the Emopeans and the n^ves at the hosnitals, and daiiy 
received the more religious part of his nock at his own 
house, whitot his health permitted ; to this was added the 
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revisal of the sheets of the Hindostanee version of the 
New Testament^ which he had completed: the superin- 
tendence of the Persian transktion; confided to Sabat ; 
and the study of Arabic, tliat he might be fuHy competent 
to superintend another *version of the New Testament 
into t&Ml tongue. 

Mr. Martynk removal from Binapore to Cawnpore was 
to him, in many respects, a very unpleasant arrangement. 
He was several hundred miles farther distant from Cal- 
cutta, and was far more widely sepamted than before from 
his friend Mr. Corrie ; he had new acquaintances to form 
at his new abode; and, after haviqg, with much difll- 
culty, procured the erection of a church at Dinapore, he 
was transported to a spot where none of the conveniences, 
much less the decencies and solemnities, of public wor- 
ship were visible. Wc find him, soon after he arrived 
there, preaching to a thousand soldiers, drawn up in a 
hollow square, when the heat was so great, although the 
sun had not risen, that many actually dropped down, un- 
able to support it. 

The close of the year 1809 was distinguished hy the 
commencement of Mr. Martyn’s first public ministrktion 
among the heathen. A crowd of mendicants, whom, to 
prevent perpetual interruptions, he had appointed to meet 
on a stated day, for the distribution of alms, frequently 
assembled before his house in immense numbers, present- 
ing an affecting spectacle of extreme wretchedness. To 
this congregation he determined to preach the word of life. 
The following Sunday he preached again to the beggars, 
in number about five hundred, when all he said was re- 
ceived with great applause. And on the last day of the 
year he again addressed them, their number amounting 
to above five hundred and fifty. 

The two last years of his life were spent at Shiraz, in 
Persia, among the Mohammedans. Here, however, his 
health rapidly declining, after having preached a sermon 
on the anniversaiy of the Calcutta Bible society, which 
was afterwards printed, and entitled, “ Christian India ; 
or, an Appeal on behalf of nine hmtked ihonsaml Christians 
in India n>ho want the Bible Mr. Martyn departed forever 
from those shores, where he had fondly and fully purposed 
to spend all his days. At Tocat, on the 16th of October, 
1812, either falling a sacrifice to the plague, which then 
raged there, or sinking under that disorder, which so 
greatly reduced him, he surrendered his soul into the 
hands of his Hedeemer. He had not completed the thirty- 
second year of a life of eminent activity and usefulness, 
and he died whilst hastening towards his native country, 
that, having there repaired his shattered health, he might 
again devote it to the glory of Christ, amongst the nations 
of the East. 


With respect to his labors ; — his own “ works praise 
him in the gate,” far above human commendation. By 
him, and by his means, the wluile of the New Testament 
was translated into Hindostanee— a language spoken from 
Belhi to cape Comorin, and intelligible to many mill- 
ions of immortal souls. The P.salms of David and the 
New Testament were rendered into Persian — the verna- 
cular language of two hundred thousand who licar the 
Christian name, and known over one fourth of the habi- 
table globe. By him, also, the imposture of the prophet 
of Mecca was daringly exposed, and the truths of Chris- 
tianity openly vindicated, in the very heart and centre of 
a Mohammedan empire. A light has been kindled by 
mm thercn that will never go out. Even the Persian mol- 
lahs say of him, “ Henry Martyn was never beat in an 
ailment. He was a good man ; a man of God But 
when It is considened, that the Persian and Hindoslanee 
Scnptuies are in wide and extensive circulation, who can 
ascenam the consequences which may have already fol- 
h^ed, or what may hereafter accrue, from their 

disper^n ? Mr. ward, of Serampore, publicly acknow- 
l^ed Aat the most successful missionary that had then 
Vimted Iljdta, was Henky Martyn ! See Memoir, by Mr. 
Sargm, last Am. edition, 1832.~Jfwg4* Chris. Bioe 
MARTVR, (Piter,) a celebrated reformer and theolo- 
wlMise real name was VermigU, was born, in 1500 
at flmnee* He was orimnally an Augustin mo^, and 
baeaw an amiiieiit preacier, and prior of St. Frldiah^a, at 
liWica. Havkg, however, embraced Ibe Protestant doc- 


trines, he fettnd it necessary to quit his native country. 
After having been fi>r some time professor of divinity at 



Strasburg, he was invited to England, and appointed 
professor of theology at Oxford. He left P^glan^ on the 
accession of Mary, and died in 1561, theological professor 
at Zorich. He wrote several works, of great erudition, 
among which are Commentaries upon parts of the Scrip- 
tures. His personal character is said to have been ex- 
tremely amiable. — Davenport; Middleton, vol. i. p. 499. 

MARTYR, is one who ]ay.s down his life or suffers 
death for the sake of his religion. The word is Greek, 
and properly signifies a “ witness.” It is applied byway 
of eminence to those who suffer in witness of the truth of 
the gospel. 

The Christian church is illustrious with martyrs. Pro- 
phecy had foretold that so it should be, and history is 
filled with surprising accounts of their singular constancy 
and fortitude under the most cruel torments human nature 
was capable of suffering. 

The primitive Christians were accused by their enemies 
of paying a sort of divine worship to martyrs. Of this we 
have an instance in the answer of the church of Smyrna 
to the suggestion of the Jews, who, at the martyrdom of 
PoJycarp, desired the heathen judge not to suffer the 
Christians to carry off his body, lest they should leave 
their crucified master, and worship him m his stead. To 
which they answered, “We can neither forsake Christ, 
nor worship any other ; for we worship him as the Son 
of God ; but love the martyrs as the disciples and follow- 
ers of the Lord, for the great affection they have shown to 
their King and Master.” A like answer was given at the 
martyrdom of Fmetuosus, in Spain ; for when the judge 
asked Eulogius, his deacon, whether he would not worship 
Fructuosus, ns thinking, that, though he refused to wor- 
.ship the heathen idols, he might yet be inclined to worship 
a Christian martyr, Eulogius replied, “ I do not worship 
Fructuosus, but him whom Fructuosus worships.” 

The primitive Christians believed that the martyrs en- 
joyetl very singular privileges ; that upon their death they 
were immediately admitted to the beatific vision, and that 
God would grant to their prayers the hastening of his 
kingdom, and shortening the times of persecution. Per- 
haps this consideration might excite many to court mar- 
tyrdom, as we believe many ditf. It must be recollected, 
however, that martyrdom in itself is no probf of the good- 
ness of ourxause, only that we ourselves are persuaded 
that it is so. “ It is not the blood, but the tbutse, that 
makes the martyr.” (Mead.) Yet we may consider the 
numlier and fortitude of those who, in Che first ages, suf- 
fered for Christianity as a collaterad proof at least of its 
truth and excellence ; fbr the thing fta; which thgy suffered 
was not a point of sp^ulation, but a plain matted of fact, 
in which (had it been ftilse) they could not have been 
mistaken. The martyrdom, inde^, of so many wise and 
good men, in succeeding a^s, taken with a view 4if the 
whole system of Christianity, will certainly afford some- 
thing considerable in its favor. — Mend. Baeh. 

MARTYRS, Festivals op. The festivals of the mar- 
tyrs are of very ancient date in the Christian church, 
and may be carried back at least to the time of Polycarp, 
who suffered martyrdom about the year of Christ 168. 
On these days the Christians met at the graves of the 
martyrs, and offered prayers and thanksgivings to God 
for the exa^e lltey had afforded thcm « thejr celebrated 
the eueharist, and •ave alms to the poor j which, together 
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•with a panegyrical oration or sermon, and reading the 
acts of the martyrs, were the spiritual exercises of these 
anniversaries.— Buck, 

MARTYROLOGY j a catalogue or list of martyrs, in- 
cluding the history of their lives and sufferings for the 
sake of religion. Only a small proportion, however, have 
been rescued from destruction and oblivion. It is enough 
that their names are in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 

The marly rologies generally draw their materials from 
the calendars of particular churches, in which the several 
festivals dedicated to them are marked j and which seem 
to be derived from the practice of the ancient Romans, 
who inserted the names of heroes and great men in their 
fasti, or public registers. 

The papal mahyrologies are very numerous, and con- 
tain many ridiculous, and even contradictory narratives j 
which IS easily accounted for, if w^e consider how many 
forged and spurious accounts of the lives of saints and 
martyrs appeared in the first ages of the church, which 
the legendary writers afterwards adopted, without examin- 
ing into the truth of them. However, some good critics, 
of late years, have gone a great way towards clearing Uie 
lives ox the saints and martyrs from the monstrous heap 
of fiction they labored under. (See article Legend.) 

The martyrology of Eusebius of Caesarea was the most 
celebrated in the ancient church. It was translated into 
Latin by Jerome ; but the learned agree that it is not 
now extant. The martyrology of Jerome, says Du Sol- 
lier, is the great Roman martyrology j from this was made 
the little Roman one printed by llosweyd : of this little 
Roman niartyrology was formed that of Bede, augmented 
by Florus. Ado compiled his in the year 858. The mar- 
tyrology of Nevelon, monk of Corbie, written about the 
year 1081), is little more than an abridgment of that of 
Ado : father Kircher also makes mention of a Coptic mar- 
tyrology, preserved by the Maroniles at Rome. 

We have also several Protestant marlyrologies, contain- 
ing the sufferings of the reformed under the papists ; viz. 
an English martyrology, by John Fox; with others by 
Clark, Bray, dec. (See Persecution.) — Hetul. Buck. 

MARY ; the mother of Jesus, and wife of Joseph. She 
is called by the Jews the daughter of Eli ; and by the 
early Christian writers^ the daughter of Joakim and Anna ; 
but Joakim and Eliakim are sometimes interchanged, (2 
Chron. 36; 4.) and Eli, or Heli, is therefore the abridg- 
ment of Eliakim, Luke 3: 23. She was of the royal race 
of David, as was also Joseph her husband ; and she was 
also cousin to Elisabeth, the wife of Zacharias the priest, 
Luke 1: 5, 36. 

Mary being espoused to Joseph, the angel Gabriel ap- 
peared to her, to announce to her that she should be by a 
miracle of divine pow'er, the mother of the Messiah, Luke 
1; 26, 27, dec. To confirm this message, and to show 
that nothing is impossible to God, he added that her cousin 
Elisabeth, who w'as old, and had been hitherto barren, 
was then in the sixth month of her pregnancy. Mary, 
thus convinced, answ^ered, Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it unto me according to thy word.” (See Luke.) 

Infidelity has busied itself with the, basest conjectures, 
and most malignant misrepresentations of the extraordi- 
nary facts, recorded by the evangelists with such, unpre- 
tending historical simplicity. But it should never be for- 
gotten that t)m is but me link in a long chain of undmiable 
viiradee. The sul^equent .scenes connected with the birth, 
and the presentation of Christ in the temple, the flight in- 
to Egypt, the slaughter of the innocents, and other events 
in the infancy of our Lord, are plainly related in the gos- 
pels. But his mother, it is said — and it marks her cha- 
racter of quiet thoughtfulness, profound piety, and deep 
maternal love— laid up all these things in ner heart, Luke 
2:51,acc. 

The gospel speaks nothing more of the virgin Mary till 
the maniage at Cana of Galilee, at which she was present 
with her son Jesus, She was at Jerusalem, at the last 
passover our Savior celebrated there. There she saw all 
that was transacted ; followed him to Calvary ; and stood 
at the foot of his cross with an admirable constancy and 
courage, though the sword, as Simeon foretold, pierced 
threrngh her own heart. Jesus seeing his mother, and 
his beloved disciple near, he said to his ifiothef; << Woman, 


behold thy son ; and to the disciple, Behold thy mother. 
And from that hour the disciple took her home to his own 
house.’’ No further particulars of this favored woman 
are mentioned, except that she was a witness of Christ’s 
resurrection. A veil is draw n over her character and his- 
tory ; as though with the design to reprove that wretched 
idolatry of which she was made the subject when Christi- 
anity became corrupt and paganized. 

2. Marv, the mother of John Mark, a disciple of the 
apostles. She -had a house in Jerusalem, whither, it is 
thought, the apostles retired after the ascension of our 
Lord, and *where they received the Holy Ghost. After 
the imprisonment of St. Peter, the faithful assembled in 
this house, and were praying there when Peter, delivered 
by the ministry of an angel, knocked at the door of the 
house, Acts 12: 12. 

3. Mary, of Cleophas. The best critics take Mary mo- 
ther of James, and Mary wife of Cleophas, to be the same 
person, Matt. 27; 56. Mark 15: 40,41. Luke 24: 10. John 
19: 25. St. John gives her the name of Mary of Cleophas ; 
and the other evangelists, the name of Mary, mother of 
Jamc.s. Cleophas and Alpheus are the same person ; as 
James, son of Mary, wife of Cleophas, is the same as James, 
sou of Alpheus. It is thought she was the sister of the virgin 
Mary, and that she was the mother of James the Less, 
of Joses, of Simon, and of Judas, who in the. gospel are 
named the brethren ol’ Jesus Christ, (Matt. 13: 55. 27: 

^56. Mark 6: 3.) that is, his cousin-germans. She was an 
''early believer in Jesus Christ, and attended him on his 
. journeys, to minister to him. She was present at the last 
passover, and at the death of our Savior she followed him 
to Calvary ; and during his passion she was with the mo- 
ther of Jesus at the foot of the cross. She was also pre- 
sent at his burial ; and on the Friday before had, in union 
with others, prepared the perfumes to embalm him, Luke 
23; 59. But going to his tomb very early on the Sunday 
morning, with other women, they there learned, from the 
mouth of an angel, that he was risen; of which they car- 
ried the news to the apostles, Luke 24: 1 — 5. Matt. 28: 9. 
By the way, Jesus appeared to them ; and ihey embraced 
his feet, w^orshippiiig liira. This is all we know with cer- 
tainty concerning Mary, the wife of Cleophas. 

4. Mary, sister of Lazaru.s, who has been preposterous- 
ly confounded with that female sinner spoken of, Luke 
7: 37 — 39. She lived with her brother and her sister Mar- 
tha at Bethany : and Jesu.s Christ, having a particular af- 
fection for this family, often retired to their house with his 
di.sciplcs. Six days before the pas.sover, after haying 
raised Lazarus from the dead, he came to Bethany with 
hi.s disciples, and was invited to sup with Simon the leper, 
John 12: 1, cVc. Malt. 20: 6, Ac. Mark 14: 3, Ac. Ma- 
ry, grateful for the recovery of so dear a brother, express- 
ed her feelings in a costly manner. Judas Iscariot mur- 
mured; bui Jesus justified Mary in what she had clone, 
saying that by this solemn unction she had prevented his 
embalmment, and in a manner had declared his death and 
burial, whi^’h were at hand. From tms period the Scrip- 
tures make no mention of either Mary or Martha. 

5. Mary Magdalene ; so called, it is probable, from 
Magdala, a town of Galilee, of which she was a native, 
or where she hail resided during the early part of her Ufe. 
Out of her, St. Luke tells us, Jesus had cast seven devils, 
by whose malignant power ^he had been afflicted, Luke 
8: 2. Some, without a shadow of proof, have supposed her 
to be the sinful woman spoke of, Luke 7: 37 — 39 ; as oth- 
ers have as erroneously imagined her to be Mary, the sis- 
ter of Lazarus. 

There is no doubt but that M^ry Magdalene, both in 
character and circumstance^, was a woman of good repu- 
tation, and high standing: in society. She is mentioned 
by the evangelists as being, one of those women that fol- 
lowed our &vior, to minister to him, according to the cus- 
tom uf the Jews. She attended him in the last journey 
he made from Galilee to Jerusalem, And was at the foot 
of the cross with the holy virgin ; (John 19: 25. Mark 15: 
47.) after which she retnri^ to Jerusalem, to buy .ind 
prepare with others certain perfumes, that she might cm- 
oedm niin after the Sabbath was over, w'hich was then 
about to begin. All the Sabbath day she remained in the 
city ; and the next day, early in the morning, went to the 
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sepulchre along with Mary, the mother of James, and 
Salome, Mark 1, 2. Luke 24: 1, 2. For other particu- 
lars respecting her, see also Matt. 26: 1 — 5. John 20: 11 

MASCARON, (JoLUJS,) a distinguished French prelate 
and vpnlpit orator, was born in 1634 ; entered among the 
prieata of the Oratory ; and soon became so popular a 

E reacher that multitudes thronged from all quarters to 
ear hjm . in 1666, he was cadled to the court, to preach 
before X<ouis XIV. ; and in 1671, he was raised to the see 
of Tulle, whence, in 1679, he was translated to that of 
Agen. He died in 1703. Of his funeral Olations the 
most admired are those on Henrietta of England, the duke 
of Beaufort, and marshal Turenne.— 

MASCHIL j a title, or inscription, at the head of seve- 
ral psalms of David and others, in the book of Psalms. 
Thus Psalm 32. is inscribed, “ A Psalm of David, Mas- 
chil and Psalm 42, To the chief musician, Maschil, 
for the sons of Korah.” The word Maschtl, in the He- 
brew, signifies, he that instructs f though some inter- 
preters take it for the name of a musical instrument. 
Some of the rabbins believe that, in repeating the psalms 
which have this inscription, it was usual to add an inter- 
pretation or explication to them. Others, on the contrary, 
think it shows the clearness and perspicuity of such 
psalms, and that they needed no particular explication. 
The most probable opinion is, that Maschil means an in- 
structive song. — Watsm. 

MASH AM, (Lady Damakis,) daughter of the celebrated 
Cudworlh, was born at Cambridge, England, in 1658. 
Her father perceiving the bent of her genius, took particu- 
lar care of her education, so that she was early distin- 
guished for piety and uncommon learning. She became 
the second wife of Sir Francis Masham, 6f Oates, in Es- 
sex j and repaid her father’s care of her, in the admirable 
pains she took in the education of her only son. 

In the stu(W of divinity and philosophy she was greatly 
assisted by Mr. Locke, who lived in her family many of 
the last years of his life. She wrote a Discourse con- 
cerning the I#ove of God, 1691, 12mo‘, and Occasional 
Thoughts in reference to a Virtuous or Christian Life, 
1700, l2mo j and drew up the account of Mr. Locke pub- 
lished in the great Historical Dictionary. She died in 
3708.— De/Aaw. 

MASON, (John Mitcheij., D. D.,) a distinguished 
American divine and pulpit orator, was born in the city of 
New York, in 1770, and after graduating at Columbia col- 
lege, prepared himself for the sacred ministry. His theo- 
logical studies were completed in Europe. In 1792, he 
returned to New York, and was established in the ministry 
at that place till 1811, when he accepted the appointment 
of provost in Columbia college. This situation hi.s ill 
health obliged him4o resign, and he visited Europe to re- 
pair his constitution. On his return in 1817, he again re- 
sumed his labors in preaching, and in 1821, undertook 
the charge of Dick^son college, in Pennsylvania. In 
1824, he returned to New York, and died in 1829. He 
was the author of Letters on Frequent Communion ; a 
Plea for Sacramental Communion on Catholic Principles j 
and a number of Essays, Reviews,, Orations, and Sermons, 
published at different times. They have recently been 
collected and published, in-four volumes, octavo. 

The mind of Dr. Mason of the most robust ordefj 
his theology Calvinislic ; anT bis style of eloquence now- 
and irresistible as a torrent. When Robert Hall 
firstHleaid him deliver before the Iiondon Missionary 
Society, in 1802, his celebrated discourse on Messiah’s 
Throne, it is said he exclaimed, “1 can never preach 
again !”— Dorenpewt. 

MASORA ; a term, in the Jewish theology, signifying 
a work on the Bible, performed by several learned rab- 
bins, to secure it from any alterations which might other- 
wise happen. 

The work regards merely the letter of the Hebrew text, 
in which they have first fixed the true reading by vowels 
and aeoents t they have, secondly, numbered not only the 
chupiari unu aeeiions,’but the verses, words, and letters 
of Ae text j nanA they find in the Pentateuch five thousand 
two hluidM Arty-five verses, and in the wMe Bi- 
Me tweoiydlifoe thonsimd two hundred and six. The 


Masora i.s called by the Jews the ** hedge or fence of the 
law,” because this enumeration of the verses, Ac. is a 
means of preserving it from being corrupted and altered. 
They have, thirdly, marked whatever irregularities occur 
in any of the letters of the Hebrew text ; such as the dif- 
ferent size of the letters, their various positions and inver- 
sions, Ac. ; and they have been fruitful in finding out 
reasons for these mysteries and irregularities in them. 
They are, fourthly, supposed to be the authors of the Keri 
and Chetibh, or the marginal corrections of the text in 
our Hebrew BiMes. 

According to Elias Levita, th^ were the Jews of a fa- 
mous school at Tiberias, about five hundred years after 
Christ, who composed, or at least began, the Masora j 
whence they fire called MasoriteSf and Masoretk doctors, 
Aben Ezra makes them the authors of the points and ac- 
cents in the Hebrew text, as we now find it, and which 
serve fiwr vowels. 

The age of the Masorltes, however, has been much dis- 
puted. Archbishop Usher places them before Jerome ; 
Capel at the end of the fifth century ; father Morin in the 
tenth century . Basnage says that they were not a society, 
but a succession of men ; and that the Masora was the 
work of many grammarians, who, without associating 
and communicating their notions, composed this collection 
of criticisms on the Hebrew text. It is urged, that there 
were Masorites from the time of Ezra and the men of the 
great synagogue, to about the year of Christ 1030 ; and 
that Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, who were the best of 
the profession, and who, according to Basnage, were the 
inventors of the Masora, flourished at this time. Each 
of these published a copy of the whole Hebrew text, as 
correct, says Dr. Prideaux, as they could make it. The 
eastern Jews have followed that of Ben Naphtali, and 
the western that of Ben Asher : and all that has been 
done .since js to copy after them, without making any more 
corrections or masoretical criticisms. 

There is a great and little Masora printed at Venice 
and at Basil, with the Hebrew text in a different cha- 
racter. Buxtorf has written a work on the Masorites, 
which he calls Tiberias. — B€$id. Buck. 

MASS, Missaj in the church of Rome, the office of 
prayers used at the celebration of the eucharist ; or, in 



other words, the consecrating the bread and wine so that 
it is transubstantiated into the body and blood of Christ, 
and offering them as an expiatory sacrifice for the quick 
and the dead. Nicod, after Baronius, observes that the 
word comes from the Hebrew mssadii (obkiumf) or from the 
Latin missa mmorum ; because in former times the cate- 
chumens and excommunicated were sent out of the church, 
when the deacons said, m»$a after ^rmon and 
reading of the epistle and gospel : they not being allowed 
to assist at the consecration^ Menage derives the word 
from ** dismissing others, from sending j 

because in the mass Oie prayers of menxm earth are sent 
up to heaven. 

As the mass is in genera! believed to be a representa- 
tion of the passion of our blessed Savior, so every acuon 
of the priest, and every particular part of the service, are 
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supposed to allude to the particular circumstances of his 
pakion and death. The ^neral division of masses is in<> 
to high and low mass. The first is that sung by the chor- 
isters; and celebrated with the assistance of a deacon and 
Bub-dkcon : low masses are those in which the prayers are 
barely rehearsed without singing. There are a mat num- 
ber of different or occasional masses in the Romish church, 
many of which have nothing peculiar but the name. Such 
are the masses of the saints : that of St. Mary of the Snow, 
celebrated on the fifth of August ; that of St. Margaret, 
patroness of lying-in women ; that at the feast of St. John 
the Baptist, at which are said three masses ; that of the 
Innocents, at which the ghyria in excelsis and haUelujah 
are omitted ; and, it being a day of mourning, the altar is of 
a violet color. As to ordinaty masses, some are said for the 
dead, and, as is supposed, contribute to extricate the soul 
out of purgatory. At these masses the altar is put in 
mourning, and the only decorations are acros.s in the mid- 
dle of six yellow wax lights ; the dress *of the celebrant, 
and the very mass-book, are black ; many parts of the 
office are omitted, and the people are dismissed without 
the benediction. If the mass be said for a person distin- 
guished by his rank or virtues, it is followed with a fune- 
ral oration ; they erect a chftpeUe ardente, that is, a repre- 
sentation of the deceased, with branches and lapers of 
yellow wax, either in the middle of the church, or near 
the deceased’s tomb, where the priest pronounces a solemn 
absolution of the deceased. There are likewise private 
masses said for stolen or strayed goods or cattle, for health, 
for travellers, &c., which go under the name of votive 
masses. There is still a further distinction of masses, de- 
nominated from the countries in which they were used : 
thus the Gothic mass, or missa monarabum, is that used 
among the Goths when they were masters of Spain, and 
which is still observed at Toledo and Salamanca ; the Am- 
brosian mass is that composed by St. Ambrose, and used 
only at Milan, of which city he was bishop j the Gallic 
mass, used by the ancient Gauls ; and the Roman mass, 
used by almost all the churches in the Roman commu- 
nion. — Watson. 

MASSALIANS, or Messalian.s ; a sect which sprung 
up about the year 361, in the reign of the emperor Con- 
stantins, who maintained that men have two souls, a ce- 
lestial and a diabolical $ and that the latter is driven out 
by prayer. From these words of our Lord, ** Labor not 
for the meat that perisheth,^’ it is said, that they concluded 
they ought not to do any work to get their bread. We 
may suppose, says Dr. Jortin, that this sect did not last 
long ; that these sluggards were soon starved out of the 
world ; or rather, that cold and, hunger sharpened their 
wits, and taught them to be better interpreters of Scrip- 
ture. It is more probable, however, that they have been 
misrepresented by their enemies. — Mend. Buck. 

MASSILLON, (Jban Baptiste.) the most eloquent of 
the French divines, was born in 1663, the son of a notary, 
at Hieres, in Frovence. In 1681, he entered into the con- 
gregation of the Oratory, and wherever he was sent gain- 
ed all hearts, by the liveliness of his character, the agree- 
ableness of his wit, and a natural fund of sensible and 
captivating politeness. These advantages, united with 
his great ^ents, excited the envy of his brethren, no less 
than the admimtiem of others j and he was sent, by his 
superiors, to one of their houses, in the diocess of Meaux. 

The first efforts of his eloquence were mode at ViennS, 
while he was a pubMe teacher of theology , and his fune- 
ral oration on Henri de Villars, archbishop of that city, 
was universally admired. The fame of this discourse in- 
duced father de la Tour, then general of the congregation 
of the Oratory, to send for him to Paris. After some 
tune, being asked bis opiniem of the principal preachers 
in that capital — “ They display,” said he, great genius 
2 fetit, if I preach, I shall not preach as they 

uo. He kept his word, and took up a style of his own, 
not attempting to imitate any one, except it was Bourda- 
Hme, the natural diflference of 
ms aisp^tion did not suffer him to follow very closely. 

natural sira^ieity is the characteristic of 
1*®*“ th«H»^t, by able judges, to reach 
pro^ce its due ejects, with much more 
certarnty than ail the logic of Bourdaloue. His powers 


were immediately distinguished when he made his appear- 
ance at court j and at Versailles, he received this compli- 
ment from Louis XIV. ; “ My father, when I hear other 
preachers, I go away much pleased with them j but when- 
ever I hear you, I go away much displeased with myself.” 
On one occasion, the effect of a discourse preached by 
him, << On the Small Number of the Elect,” was so extraor- 
nary, that it raised the hearers from their seats, and pro- 
duced a general, though involuntary murmur of applause 
in the congregation. The preacher himself was confused 
by it ; but the effect was only increased, and the pathetic 
was carried to the greatest height that can be supposed 
possible. 

His mode of delivery contributed not a little to his suc- 
cess. We seem to behold him still in imagination,” said 
they who had been fortunate enough to attend his dis- 
courses, with that simple air, that modest carriage, those 
eyes so humbly directed downwards, that unstudied ges- 
ture, that touching tone of voice, that look of a man fully 
impressed with the truths which he enforced, conveying 
the most brilliant inslruction to the mind) and the most 
pathetic movements to the heart.” The famous actor, 
Baron, after hearing him, told him to continue as he had 
begun. “ Vou,” said he, “have a manner of your own j 
leave the rules to others.” At another time, he said to an 
actor who was with him, “ My friend, this is the true ora- 
tor ; we are mere players.” 

Massillon was not the lea.si inflated by the praises he 
received. His modesty continued unaltered, aud the 
charms of his society attracted those who were likely to be 
alarmed at the strictness of his lessons. In 1717, the re- 
gent, being convinced of his merits, by his own attend- 
ance on his sermons, appointed him bishop of Clermont. 
The French acatlemy received him as a member in 1719. 
The funeral oration of the duchess of Orleans, in 1723, 
was the last discourse he pronounced at Pans. From 
that time he resided altogether in his diocess, where the 
mildnes.s, benevolence, and piety of his character, gained 
all hearts. His love of peace led him to make many en- 
deavors to conciliate his brethren of the Oratory and the 
Jesuits J but he found, at length, that he had less influence 
over divines, than over the hearts of sinners. 

He died, resident on his diocess, in September, 1742, at 
the age of seventy-nine. His name has since been almost 
proverbial in France, where he is considered a consum- 
mate master of eloquence. His works were published, 
complete, by his nephew, at Paris, in 1745 and 1746, form- 
ing fourteen volumes of a larger, and twelve of a smaller 
kind of duodecimo. — Jones* Chris. Biog. ; B* Alembert. 

MASTER J a person who has servants under him j a 
ruler or instrucier. The duties of masters relate, 1. To the 
civil concents of the family . To arrange the several busi- 
nesses required of servants ; to give particular instnictions 
for what is to be done, and how it is to he done ; to take 
care that no more is i^uired of servants than they are 
equal to ; to be gentle in our deport|oent towards them ; 
to reprove them when they do wrong, to commend them 
when they do right ; to make them an adequate recom- 
pense for their services, as to protection, maintenance, 
wages, and character. 2. As to the morals of servants. 
Masters must look well to their servants’ characters be- 
fore they hire them j instruct them dn the principles and 
confirm them in the habit? txf virtue j watch over their 
morals, and set them good examples. 3. As to thkr rdu 
gious interests. They should instruct them in the .^ow- 
ledge of divine things j (Gen. 14; 14. 18: 19.) praiSwdlh 
them, and for them ; (Joshua 24; 15.) allow themTtime 
and leisure for religious services, &c., Eph. 6; 9. See 
Stermett on Domestic Duties^ ser. 8 ; Paley*s Moral Philoso- 
phy, vol. i. pp. 233, 235 j Read’s BlemenU of Moral Sci- 
ence, vol. i. pp. 150, 153; Doddridge* s Jjsctwres, vol, ii. p. 
266; Dwight* s Theology; UnMe^h Lectures to the Middle 
^ JTomsstwJ amstitutmi.^ffend. Buck. 
MATERIALISTS ; a sect in the ancient church, com- 
posed of persons who, being prepossessed with that max- 
im in ifoilosophy, "exnihilo nihil fit,” out of nothing, 
nothmg can arise, had recourse to an eternal matter, on 
whieh thi^ suppowd God wrought in the creation, instead 
of admitting him alone as the sole cause of the existence 
of aU things. Teitullian vigorously opposed them in his 
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treatise against Hermogenes, who was one of their num- 
ber. 

Materialists are also those who maintain that the soul 
of man is material, or that the principle of perception and 
thought is not a substance distinct from the body, but the 
result of corporeal organization. Most of these theorists 
tire sceptics ; but some of them are professed believers in 
Christianity. We shall here state the views of this latter 
class, with their necessary consequences, and then briedy 
give the reasonings of their opponents. 

I. The followers of the late Pr. Priestley are Material- 
ists, and hence philosophical necessarians. According to 
the doctor’s writings, he believed, 

1. That man is no more than what we now see of him : 
his being commences at the time of his conception, or 
perhaps at an earlier period. The corporeal and mental 
faculties, inhering in the same substance, grow, ripen, 
and decay together j and whenever the system is dissolv- 
ed, it continues in a state of dissolution till it shall please 
that Almighty Being who called it into existence, to re- 
store it to life again. For if the mental principlb were, 
in its own nature, immaterial and immortal, all its pecu- 
liar faculties would be so too ; whereas we see that every 
faculty of the mind, without exception, is liable to be im- 
paired, and even to become wholly extinct, before death. 
Since, therefore, all the faculties of Che mind, separately 
taken, appear to be mortal, the substance, or principle, in 
which they exist, must be pronounced mortal too. Thus 
we might conclude that the body was mortal, from ob- 
serving that all the separate senses and limbs were liable 
to decay and perish. 

This system gives a real value to the doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the dead, which is peculiar to revelation ; 
on which alone the sacred writers build all our hope of 
future life ; and it explains the uniform language of the 
Scriptures, which speak of one day of judgment for all 
mankind ; and represent all the rewards of virtue, and all 
the punishments of vice, as taking place at that awful 
day, and not before. In the Scriptures, the heathens are 
represented as without hope, and all mankind as perish- 
ing at death, if there be no resurrection of the dead. 

The apostle Paul asserts, in 1 Cor. 15, 16, that '4f the 
dead rise not, then is not Christ risen ; and if Christ be 
not raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins : 
then they also who are fallen asleep in Christ are perish- 
ed,” And again, ver. 32, If the dead rise not, let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” In the whole dis- 
course, he does not even mention the doctrine of happi- 
ness or misery without the body. 

If we search the Scriptures for passages expressive of 
the state of man at death, we find such declarations as 
expressly exclude any trace of sense, thought, or enjoy- 
ment. See Ps. 6: 5. Job 14; 7, &c. 

2. That there is some fixed law of nature respecting the 
will, as well as the other powers of the ‘mind, and every 
thing else in the com^tutiou of nature ; and, consequently, 
that it IS never determined without some real or apparent 
cause foreign to itself ; i. e. without some motive of choice ; 
or that motives influence us in some definite jand invaria- 
ble manner, so that every volition, or choice, is constantly 
regulated and determined by what precedes it : and this 
constant determination of mind, according to the motives 
presented to it, is what is meant by its necessary deter- 
mination. This being admitted to be fact, there will be 
a nepessary connexion between all things past, present, 
and to come, in the way of proper cause and efifect, as 
much in the intellectual as in the natural world ; so that, 
according to the established laws of nature, no event could 
have been otherwise than it has been, or is to be, and 
therefore all things past, present, and to come, are pre- 
cisely what the Author of nature really intended them to 
be, and has made provision fur. 

To establish this conclusion, nothing is necessary but 
that throughout all nature the same consequences should 
invanably result from the same circumstances. For if 
this be admitted, it will necessarily follow, that at the 
coiiimeiiceiiieirtof any system, since the several parts of 
it and* their respective situations were appointed by the 
Deity, the tot ^auge would take place according to a 
certain rote estnbJished by himself, the re.-4uU of whicli 


would be a new situation ; after which, the same laws 
continuing, another change would succeed, according to 
the same rules, and so on forever ; every newsitnation in- 
variably leading to another, and every event, from the 
commencement to the termination of the system, being 
strictly connected ; so that, unless the fundamental laws 
of the system were changed, it would be impossible that 
Any event should have otherwise than it was. In 
all these cases, the circumstances preceding any change, 
are called the causes of that change ; and since a de- 
terminate event, or efiect, constantly follows certain 
circumstances, or canses, the connexion between cause 
and efiect is concluded to be invariable, and therefore ne- 
cessary. 

It i.s universally acknowledged, that there can be no 
efiect without an adequate cause. This is even the 
foundation on which the only proper argument for the be- 
ing of a God rests. And the necessarian asserts, that if, 
in any given state of mind, with respect both to disposi- 
tions and motives, two different determinations, or voli- 
tions, be possible, it can be on no other principle than that 
one of them should come under the description of an effect 
without a cause ; just as if the beam of a balance might 
incline either way, though loaded with equal weights. 
And if any thing whatever, even a thought in the mind 
of man, could arise without an adequate cause, any thing 
else, the mind itself, or the whole universe, might like- 
wise exist without an adequate cause. 

This scheme of philosophical necessity implies a chain 
of causes and effects established by infinite wisdbm, and 
terminating in the greatest good of the whole universe ; 
evils of all kinds, natural and moral, being admitted, as 
far as they contribute to that end, or are m the nature of 
things inseparable from it. Vice is productive not of good, 
but of evil to us, both here and hereafter, though good 
may result from it to the whole system ; and, according to 
the fixed laws of nature, our present and future hajipiDes.s 
necessarily depend on our cultivating good dispositions. 

This scheme of philosophical necessity the doctor dis- 
tinguishes from the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination 
in the following particulars : — 

1 . No necessarian supposes that any of the human race 
will suffer eternally j but that future punishments will an- 
swer the same purpose as temporal ones are found to do ; 
all of which tend to good, and are evidently admitted fur 
that purpose. Upon the doctrine of necessity, also, the 
most indifferent actions of men are equally necessary 
with the most important ; since eveiy volition, like any 
other effect, must nave an adequate cause depending u|^ri 
the previous state of the mind, and the infiuence to which 
it is exposed. 

2. The necessarian believes that his own dispositions 
and actions are the necessary and sole means or his pre- 
sent and future happiness ; so that, in the most proper 
sense of the words, it depends entirely on himself whether 
he be virtuous or vicious, happy or miserable. 

3. The Calvinistic system entirely excludes the popular 
notion of free will, viz., the liberty or power of doing what 
we please, virtuous or vicious, as belonging to every per- 
son, in every situation j which is perfectly consistent with 
the doctrine of philosophical necessity, and indeed results 
from it. . [The doctor misrepresents Calvinism.] ' 

4. The necessarian believes nothing of the i^terity of 

lAdam’s sinning in him, and of their being liable to the 
wrath of God on that account ; or the necessity of an infi- 
nite Being making atonentent for them by sufiTering in 
their stead, and thus making the Deity propitious to them. 
He believes nothing of aU me actions of any man being 
necessarily sinful ; but, on the contrary, thin^ks that the 
very worst of men are capable of benevdient intentions in 
many things that they do ; and, likewise, that very good 
men are capable of falling from virtue, and consequently 
of sinking into final peeditiou. XJpon the principles of the 
necesSanan, also, all late repentance, and especially after 
long and confirmed habits of vice, is altOg[ether and 
cessarily mefiectual ; there not being sufficient time left 
to produce a change of disposition and character, which 
can only be done by a change of coadnet of proportions* 
bly long continuance. .* i • 

In short, in three doctrines of Materialism, Fhilosopbi- 
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cal Necessity, and Socinianism, arc considered as equally 
parts of one system. The scheme of necessity is the im- 
mediate result of the materiality of man ; for mechanism 
IS the undoubted consequence of materialism ; and that 
maxi is wholly material, is eminently subservient to the 
proper or mere humanity of Christ. For if no man have 
a soul di^inct from his body, Christ, who in all’ other re- 
spects appeared as a man, could not have a soul which 
had existed before his body : and the whole doctrine of the 
pre-existence of souls, o( which the opinion of the pre- 
existence of Christ is a branch, will be effectually over- 
turned. Such is the reasoning of Dr. Priestley. 

II. Much has ^en written of late years against the doc- 
trine of Materialism, and the different modifications which 
it has assumed ^ but the able and condensed argument of 
Wollaston, in his ** Religion of Nature delineated,’’ if well 
considered, will furnish every one with a most clear and 
satisfactory refutation of this antiscriptural mid irra- 
tional error. We can offer only a brief abstract. The 
soul cannot be mere matter : for if it is, then cither all 
matter must think j or the difference must arise from a 
peculiar system of organization ; or a faculty of thinking 
must be superadded to some systems of it, which is not 
superadded to others. 

1. But, in the first |dace, that position which makes all 
matter to be cogitative, is contrary to all the apprehensions 
and knowledge we have of the nature of it ; nor can it be 
true, unless our senses and faculties be contrived only to 
deceive us. Why doth the scene of thinking lie in our 
heads, and all the ministers of sensation make their re- 
ports to something there, if all matter be apprehensive 
and cogitative? For in that case there would te as much 
thought and understanding in our heels, .and everywhere 
else, as in our heads. If all matter be cogitative, then it 
must be so as matter, and thinking must be of the essence 
and definition of it ; but if so, we should not only continue 
to think always, till the matter of which we consist is an- 
nihilated, and so the assertor of this doctrine would stum- 
ble upon immortality unawares ; but we must also have 
thought always in time past, ever since that matter was 
in being ; nor could there be any the least intermission 
of actual thinking which does not appear to be our case. 

2. In the next place, the faculties of thinking, dec., can- 
not arise from a peculiar system of organization, because 
by organization bodies can only become greater or less, 
round or square, rare or dense, &c. ; all which ideas are 
quite different from that of thinking ; there can be no re- 
lation between them, except that of an instrument to an 
agent. These modifications and affections of matter are 
so far from being pnnciples or causes of thinking and 
acting, that they are themselves but effects, proceeding 
from the action of some other matter or thing upon it, and 
are proofs of its passivity, deadness, and utter incapacity 
of becoming cogitative : this is evident to sense. 

3. That faculty of thinking, so much talked of by some 
as superadded to certain systems of matter, fitly disposed, 
by virtue of God’s omnipotence, though it be so called, 
must in reality amount to the same thing as another be- 
ing, or nature, udth the facultv of thinking. Fora faculty 
of thinking alone will not make up the idea of a human 
soul, which is endued with many faculties ; apprehending, 
reflecting, comparing, judging, making deductions and 
reasoning, willing, putting the body in motion, continuing 
the animal functiems by its presence, and giving life ; and 
therefore, whatever it is that is superadded, it must be 
something which is endued with all those other faculties. 
And whether that can be a faculty of thinking, and so 
these other feculties be only faculties of a faculty, or whe- 
ther th^ must not all be rather the faculties 6f some 
sji^ritual nature, which being, by their own concession, 
superadded to matter, must be different firom it, we leave 
the uni^judioed to determine. If men would but serious- 
ly look into themselves, the soul would not appear to them 
merely as a flmulty of the body, or a kind of appurte- 
nance to it, but rather as some intelligent being, properly 
placed in it. not only to use it as an instmxnent, and act 
by it, Imt also to govern it, or the parts of it, as file temgue, 
hands, feet, &e., according to its own reason. Fmwefitink 
it is plain enough, that the mind, though it acts under 
great limitations, doth, however, in many instances 


govern the body by its own will ; and it is monstrous to 
suppose this governor to be nothing but some fit dispo- 
sition, or accident, superadded, of that matter which is 
governed. A ship, it is true, would not be fit for naviga- 
tion, if it was not built and provided in a proper manner j 
but then, when it has its proper form, and is become a 
system of materials fitly disposed, it is not this dispositjon 
that governs it : it is the man, that other substance, who 
sits at the helm, and they who manage the sails and tac- 
kle, that do this. So our vessels without a proper organi- 
zation and conformity of parts would not be capable of 
being acted as they are ; but still it is not the shape, or 
modification, or any other accident, that can govern them. 
The capacity of being governed or used can never be the 
governor, applying and using that capacity. No, there 
must be at the helm something distinct, that commands 
the body, and without which the vessel would run adrifi, 
or rather sink. 

For the foregoing reasons it is plain, that matter cannot 
think, cannot be made to think. But if a faculty of think- 
ing can be superadded to a system of matter, without uni- 
ting an immaterial substance to it j yet a human body is 
not such a system, being plainly void of thoup^ht, and or- 
ganized in such a manner as to transmit the impressions 
of sensible objects up to the brain, where the percipient, 
and that which reflects upon them, certainly resides *, and 
therefore that which there apprehends, thinks, and wills, 
must be that system of matter to which a faculty of think- 
ing is superadded. But all the premises well considered, 
judge whether, instead of saying that this inhabitant of 
our heads (the soul) is a system of matter to which a fac- 
ulty of thinking is superadded, it might not be more rea- 
sonable to say, it is a thinking nature intimately united 
to that fine material vehicle, more or less perfectly organ- 
ized, the brain. During our earthly life, by the will of the 
Father of spirits, these act in conjunction, that which 
affects the one affecting the other : the soul is detained in 
the body till the habitation is spoiled, and their mutual 
tendency to improvement interrupted, by some hurt or 
disea.se, or by the decays and ruins of old age, or the lixe. 

By on accidental blow, the scull is beaten in, the brain 
is pressed upon, and the patient lies without sense or feel- 
ing. No sooner is the pressure removed than the power 
of thought immediately returns. It is known, again, that 
the phenomena of fainting arise from a temporary defi- 
ciency of blood in the brain ; the vessels collapse, and the 
loss of sense immediately ensues. Restore the circula- 
tion, and the sense is as instantly recovered. On the con- 
trary, when the circulation in the brain is too rapid, and 
inflammation of the organ succeeds, we find that deliri- 
um, frenzy, anti other disorders of the mind arise in pro- 
portion to the inflammatory action, by which they are ap- 
parently produced. It is observed, also, that when the 
stomach is disordered by an excess of wine, or of ardent 
spirits, the brain is also affected through the strong sym- 
pathies of the nervous system, the intellect is disordered, 
and the man tias no longer a rational command over him- 
self or his actions. From these, and other circumstance.^ 
of a similar naturh, it is concluded, that thought is a quali- 
ty or function of the brain ; that it is inseparable from the 
organ in which it resides ; and as Mr. Lawrence, after the 
French physiologists, represents it, that “ medullary mat- 
ter thinks.” 

Now it must certainly be inferred from all these cir- 
cumstances, that there is a close connexion ^tween the 
power of thinking and the brain ; but it by no means fol- 
lows, that they are, therefore, one and the same. Allow- 
ing, however, for a moment, the justice of the inference, 
from the premises which have been slated, we must re- 
member, that we have not as yet taken in all the circum- 
stances of the case. We have watched the body rather 
than t^ mind, and that only in a diseased state j and 
from this partial and imperfect view of the subject, our 
conclusions have been deduced. 

But let us take the matter in another point of view. 
<rfi8ervcd the action of the brain upon thought, 
and have seen that when the former is unnaturally cora- 
presaad) the hittcar is immediately disordered or last. Let 
us nowium our attention to the action of thought upon 
the brain. A letter is Wught to a man containing some 
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afflicting incelligenee. He casts his eye upon its contents, 
and drops down Without sense or motion. What is the 
cause of this sudden affection ? It may be said that the 
vessels have coHapsed, that the brain is consequently dis- 
ordered, and that toss of senseis the natural consequence. 
But let us take one step backward, and inquire what is 
the cause of the disorder itself, the effects of which are 
thus visible. Tt is produced by a sheet of white paper 
distinguished by a few black marks. But no one would 
be absurd enough to suppose, that it was the effect of the 
paper alone, or of the characters inscribed upon it, unless 
those characters conveyed some meaning to the under- 
standing. It is thought then which so suddenly agitates 
and disturbs the brain, and makes its vessels to collajtee. 
From this circumstance alone we discover the amazing 
influence of thought upon the external organ \ of that 
thought which we can neither hear, nor see, nor touch, 
which yet produces an affection of the brain fully eq^iial 
to a blow, a pressure, or any other sensible injury. Now 
this very action of thought upon the brain clearly shows 
that the brain does not produce it, while the mutual influ- 
ence which they possess over each other, as clearly shows 
that there is a strong connexion between them. But it is 
carefully to be remembered, that connexion is not ulmfiftj. 
While we acknowledge then, on the one side, the mutual 
connexion of the understanding and the brain, we must 
acknowledge, on the other, their mutual independence. 
The phenomena which \vc dAily observe lead us of neces. 
sity to the recognition of these two important princi- 
ples. 

If then from the observations which we are enabled to 
make on the phenomena of the understanding and of the 
brain, we are led to infer mutual independence, we shall 
find our conclusions still farllier strengthened by a con- 
sideration of the substance and composition of thelatter. 
Not only is the brain a material substance, Endowed with 
all those properties of matter which we have before shown 
to be inconsistent with thought, but it is a substance, 
which, in coinnion with the rest of our body, is undergo- 
ing A perpetual change. Indeed experiments and obser- 
vations give us abundant reason for concluding that the 
brain undergoes within itself precisely the same change 
with the remainder of the body. A man will fall down m 
u fit of apoplexy, and be recovered ; in a few years he 
will be attacked by anoilier, which will prove fatal. Up- 
on di.sseclion it will be found that there is a cavity formed 
by the blood efliised from the ruptured vessel, and that a 
certain action had been going on, which gradually ab- 
sorbed the coagulated blood. If then an absorbent sys- 
tem exists in the brain, and the organ thereby undergoes, 
in the course of a certain time, a total change, it is impos- 
sible that this flux and variable substance can be endow- 
ed with consciou.sness or thought. If the particles of the 
brain, either separately or in a mass, were capable of con- 
sciousness, then after thetr removal the consciousness 
which they produced must forever cease. The cpnsc- 
quence of which would be, that personal identity must be 
destroyed, and that no man coula be the same individual 
being that he was ten 5 *ears ago. But our common sense 
informs us, that as far as our understanding and our mo- 
ral responsibility are involved, wa are the same individual 
beings that we ever were. If the body alone, or any sub- 
stance subject to the laws of body, were concerned^ per- 
sonal identity might reasonably be doubted : but ft is 
something beyond the brain that makes tbe man at every 
pen^ of his life the same : it is consciousness, that, 
amidst the perpetual change of our material particles, 
umtes c^ry hnk of successive being in one indissoluble 
chain. The body may be gradually changed, and yet by 
the deposition of new particles, similar to those which a^ 
^rption has removed, it may preserve the appearance of 
identity.^ But in consciousness there is reah not an ap- 
parent, individuality, admitting of no change or substi- 
tution. 

So inamsistent with reason is ev^ry attempt which has 
been made to reduce our thoughts to a material origin 
apd iU> identify our understanding with any part of W 
coiporeaZ ftwm I The more carefully we observe tie ope- 
ration, bpth of the mind and of the brain, the more eleaihr 
we shall diatinguisfa, and the more fomtbly shall we fed, 


the independence of the one upon the other. We know 
that the brain is the organ or instrument by which the 
mind operates on matter, and we know that the brain 
again is the chain of commumcation between the mind 
and the material world. That" certain disorders therefore 
in the chain should cither prevent or disturb this commu- 
nication is reasonobly to be expected ] but nothing more 
is* proved from thence than we knew before, namely, that 
the link is imperXect. And when that link is again restor- 
ed, the mind declares its identity, by its memory of things 
which preceded the injury or the disease j and where the 
recovery is rapid, the patient awakes as it were from a 
disturbed dream. How, indeed, the brain and the think- 
ing principle are connected, and in what manner they mu- 
tually affect each other, is beyond the reach of our facul- 
ties to discover. We must, for the present, be conlented 
with our ignorance of the cause, while from the effects we 
are persuaded both of their connexion On the one hand, 
and of their independence on the other. For the argu- 
ments from Scripture see Futttrb State ; Intermediate 
State ; Necessity ; Pre-existence ; Soul ; Socinian j and 
books under tho.se articles. — I/end. Buck; Watson. 

MATHER, (Increase, D. D.,) a very pious and learned 
American divine, was born at Dorchester, in 1639 ; was 
educated to the ministry, and was settled in the North 
chtirch, Boston, in 1061. He continued there for sixty- 
two years, discharging the duties of his sacred office with 
eeal and ability. In 168.5, he was appointed to the presi- 
dency of Harvard college, which he resigned in 1701. 
He died m 1723. He was an indefatigable student, and 
publisiied a variety of works on religion, politics, history, 
and philosophy. — Davenport. 

MATHER, (Cotton, D. D.,) son of Increase Mather, 
and author of the celebrated Essays to do Good,” to 
which Franklin ascribes his de.sire to be useful, \va.s born 
at Boston, Feb. 12, 1062-3. At twelve years old he 
had made such uncommon progress in the Latin and 
Greek languages, beside.s entering on the Hebrew, that it 
was thought proper to remove him to the university. Ac- 
cordingly, he was admitted into Harvard college, where 
the progress he made in his academical studies was no 
way short of what he had made at school. Here he soon 
set himself to draw up systems of the sciences as he studi- 
ed them, which he found to be an excellent means of per- 
fecting himself in them. His systems of logic and phys- 
ics were so far from contemptible, (though composed at 
an age when few lads are attempting any thing superior 
to themes st school,) that they have been valued and used 
for systems by some others since. Another excellent 
means of improvement, by the books he read, which he 
used from the beginning of his studies, was to wTite re- 
marks upon them. Multitudes of such remarks were 
found among his papers, after bis death. He took his 
first degree at sixteen years of age, and, in his nineteenth 
year, he proceeded master of arts. The thesis he exhibit- 
ed and defended on that occasion was, concerning the di- 
vine authority of the Hebrew points, in which he main- 
tained their authority. But the best and brightest orna- 
ment of Dr. Mather’s character, was his early piety, for 
which he w'as no less remarkable than for his natural ca- 
pacity, and his wonderful progres.s in learning. When 
he was grown n little above the age of childhood, he join- 
ed himself to a religious society of young men, who Diet 
on Lord’s day evenings j and he used afterwards to ascribe 
much of the skill which he had attained in speaking and 
praying, to his early exercises in that society. 

I)r. Mather had, from his cradle, an ^p^iment in hi.s 
speech, which seemed so opposed to his usefulness as a 
minister, that, for some time, he quite laid aside all 
thoughts of the ministry, a;ad applied himself to the study 
of physic. But, by haUtuating himself to a deliberate 
way of speaking, he, in time, got rid of his impediment ; 
and then, by the advice of his friends, he returned to the 
study of divinity ; which be prosecuted with such success- 
ful applicatimi) that before he was eighteen years dd, he 
was thought to be prepared for public service, end was 
advised to begin to preach ; which accordingly be did, 
August 22, 1680, and aceej^ed a call from me North 
church, at Boston. 

Though, from the account which has been given of Dr. 
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Malher’fc labors iti the niiuistry, one iniglil uatiually be 
led to think, that he could have time for nothing else, yet 
his heart was so set on doing got)d, ni every possible way, 
that he redeemed time for several other valuable and use* 
ful services. He published a proposal for an evangelical 
treasury, in order to build churches where they were 
wanted, distribute books of pietv, relieve poor ministers, 
&c., which his own church, and some others, readily ac- 
ceded to. That he might the better extend his usefulness 
beyond the limits of his own country, he applied himself 
to the study pf the modem languages. lie learned the 
French and Spanish j and, in his forty-fifth year, he made 
himself so far master of the Iroquois Indian tongue^ that 
he wrote and published treatises in each of those lan- 
guages. In short, it was the great ambition of his whole 
life io do good. His heart was set upon it ; he did not 
therefore content himself with merely embracing opportu- 
nities of doing good, that occasionally offered themselves, 
but he very frequently set apart much time on purpose to 
devise good j and he seldom came imp any company 
without having this directly in his view. It was constant- 
ly one of his first thoughts in the motning, What good 
may I do this day ? And that he might more certainly 
attend to the various branches of so large and comprehen- 
sive a duty, he resolved this general question, What good 
shall I do? into several particulars, one of w'hich he took 
into consideration, while he was dressing himself, every 
morning ; and as soon as he came into his study, he set 
dov.m some brief hints of his meditations upon it. He 
had ordinarily a distinct question for each morning in the 
week. His question for the Lord’s day morning constant- 
ly was, What shall I do, as a pastor of a church, for the 
good of the flock under my charge ? Upon this he consi- 
dered, what subjects were mostsuitable and seasonable for 
him to preach on ; what familie.s of his flock were to be 
visited, and with what particular view ; and how he might 
make his ministry still more acceptable and useful. 

He published, in his lifetime, three hundred aiid eighty- 
two books. Though rflany of them are indeed but small 
volumes, as single Sermons, Essays, fcc.yet there are seve- 
ral among them of a much larger size : as his “ Magnalia 
Chrisii Americana his Christian Philosopher j” his 
“Ratio DiscipUnse Fratrum Nov-Anglorum his “Di- 
rections to a Candidate for the Ministry,” a book wliich 
brought him as many letters of thanks as would fill a vo- 
lume. Besides all these, the doctor left behind him seve- 
ral books in manuscript ; one of which, viz, his “ Biblia 
Americana, or Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures,” 
was proposed to be printed in three volumes folio. The 
true motive that prompted him to write and publish so 
great a number of books, appears from the motto that he 
wrote on the outside of the catalogue, which he 1cept of 
his own works, viz. John 15: 8, ‘‘ Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit.” He received various 
public honors with a grateful sense of his obligations to 
those that conferred them . he also considered them as 
encouragements, which the providence of God designedly 
ministered to his zeal and diligence in bis sacred work j 
and he begged grace from on high to make a right im- 
provement of them. 

It might be said of Dr. Mather, with peculiar propriety, 
that he was in the fear of the Lord all the day long,” 
for he wa.s almo.st continually conversing with God in* his 
thoughts ; and there was hardly a single occurrence that 
he met with in life, but he improved it, to awaken in his 
mind some pious thoughts, and, very commonly, into an 
occasion of short ejaculatory prayers. At length the life 
of Dr. Mather drew to a close, and be was, for a long 
time, confined to a bed of sickness. Many were the so- 
lemn blessings he pronounced on those that came to see 
him, and the serious charges which he gave them at part- 
ing, How earnestly did he wish and pray that the bless- 
ing of him, in whom aft nations are to be blessed, might 
rest on the persons and families of his friends. Dr. Ma- 
ther dnd the 13th of Peb, 1727-8, which was the next 
day aftar he had completed his sixtv-fifth year. God was 
gracloui^y pleased to fhvor him with an easy dismission 
out oH^e, and with a sweet composure of mind to the 
very ; blessings which often and eamesjtly prayed 
for. “ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 


the end of that man is jKiacc.” See his Lif> , wnltcn btj Dr. 

— Jtyius" Chris. Biog. 

MATTHEW, called also Levi, was iho bon of Alphe- 
us, but probably not of that Alpheus who was the father 
of the apostle James the Less. He was a native of Gali- 
lee ,* but it is not known in what city of that country he 
was born, or to what tribe of the people of Israel he be- 
longed. Though a Jew, he was a publican or tax-gatherer 
under the Romans j and his ofiSce seems lo have consisted 
in collecting the customs due upon commodities which 
were earned, and from persons who passed, over the lake 
of Gennesareth. St. Blatthew, soon after his call, made 
an entertainment at his house, at which were present 
Christ and some of his disciples, and also several publi- 
cans. After the ascension of our Savior, he continued, 
with the other apostles, to preach the gospel for some time 
An Judea ; but as ftiere is no farther account of him ex 
lant, in any writer of the first four centuries, we must con- 
sider it as uncertain into what country he afterwards went, 
and lilcewise in what manner and at what time he died, 
though the general opinion is, that he preached and sul- 
fered martyrdom in Persia or Parihia. 

2. In the few writings which remain of the apostolical 
fathers, Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp, there arc manifest allusions to several pas- 
sages in Si. Matthew’s gospel. Tliis gospel is repeatedly 
quoted by Justin Martyr, but without mentioning the 
name of St. Matthew. It is both frequently quoted, and 
St. Matthew mentioned as its author, by Irenmus, Ori- 
gen, Athanasius, Cyril, Epiphanius, Jerome, Chrysostom, 
and a long train of subsequent writers. It was, indeed, 
universally received by the Christian church ; and we do 
not find that its genuineness was controverted by any 
early profane writer. We may therefore conclude, upon 
the concurrent testimony of antiquity, that this gospel is 
rightly ascribed to St. Matthew. 

It is generally agreed, upon the most satisfiictory evi- 
dence, that St, Matthew’s gospel was the first whicn was 
written. Eusebius, who lived a hundred fifty years 
after Irenmus, says, that Matthew wrote his gosjiel just 
before he left Judea to preach the religion of Christ in oth- 
er countries ; but when that was, neither he nor any other 
ancient author informs us with certainty. The impossi- 
bility of settling this point upon ancient authority has 
given rise to a variety of opinions among moderns. Of 
the several dates assii^ed to this gospel, which deserve 
any attention, the earliest is A. D. 38. 

It appears very improbable that the Christians should 
be left any consideraole number of years without a writ- 
ten history of our Savior’s ministry. We may with rea- 
son conceive that the apostles would be desirous of losing 
no time in writing an account of the miracles which Je- 
sus performed, and of the discourses which he delivered, 
because the sooner such an account was published, the 
easier it would be to inquire into its truth and accuracy ; 
and, consequently, when these points were satisfactorily 
ascertained, ihe greater would be its weight and authori- 
ty. We must own that these arguments arc so strong in 
favor of an early publication of some history of our Sa- 
vior’s ministry, that we cannot but accede to the opinion 
of Jones, Wetsiein, and Dr. Owen, that St. Matthew’s gos- 
pel was written A. D. 38. 

There has also of late been a difference of opinion con- 
cerning the language ia which this gospel was originally 
written. In a question of this sort, however, which is a 
question of fact, the concurrent voice of antiquity is deci- 
sive. Though the fathers are unanimous in declaring 
that St. Matthew wrote his gospel in Hebrew, yet they 
have not informed us by whom it was translated into 
Greek. It is, however, universally allowed, that the Greek 
translation was me^e very early, and that it was more 
used than the original. This last clrcomstance is easily 
accounted for. After the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
language of the Jews, and every thing which belong- 
ed to them, fell into great contempt ; and tlie early fathers, 
wniing in Greek, would naturally quote and refer to the 
Greek copy of $t. Matthew’s gospel, in the same manner 
as they constantly used the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament. There being no longer any countiy in which 
the language of St. Matthew’s original gospel was com- 
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monly spoken^ that original voald soon be forgotten } and 
the tranilation into the language then generally 

understood, urould be substituted in its room. This early 
and excUistve use of the Gh«ek translation is a strong 
proof of its correctness, and leaves as but little reason to 
lantont the loss of the original. 

** As the sacred writers,” says Dr. Campbell, “ espe- 
cially the evangelists, have many qualities in conmKni, 
so there is something in eveiy one of them, which, if at- 
tended to, will be found to distinguish him from the rest. 
That which principally distinguishes St, Matthew, is the 
distinctness and particularity with which he has related 
many of our Lora^s discourses and moral instructions. 
Of these, his sermon on the mount, his charge to the 
anostles, his illustration of the nature of his kiiMom, and 
his prophecy on mount Olivet^ are examples. He has al- 
so wonderfully united simplicity and eneigy in relating 
the replies of his Master to the cavils of his adversaries. 
Being early called to the apostleship, he was an eye-wit- 
ness and ear-witness of most of the things which he re- 
lates ; and though I do not think it was the scope of any 
of these historians, to adjust their narratives to the pre- 
cise order of time wherein the events happened, there are 
some circumstances which incline me to think, that St. 
Matthew has approached at least as near that order as 
any of them,” And this, we may observe, would natu- 
rally be the distinguishing characteristic of a narrative, 
written very soon after the events had taken place. The 
most remarKable things recorded in St. Matthew’s gospel, 
and not found in any other, are the following : the visit 
of the eastern Magi ; our Savior’s flight into Egypt ; the 
slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem ; the parable of the 
ten virgins j the dream of Pilate’s wife ; the resurrec- 
tion of many saints at our Savior’s crucifixion ; - and the 
bribing of the Roman guard, appointed to watch at 
the holy sepulchre, by the chief priests and elders, fforuf, 
and Introductions.-^ Watson. 

MATTHIAS, the apostle, was first in the rank of our 
Savior’s disciples, and one of those who continued with 
him from his baptism to his ascension. Acts 1: 21, 22. It 
is very probable he was of the number of the seventy, as 
Clemens Alexandrinus and other ancients inform us. We 
have no particulars of his youth or education, for we may 
reckon as nothing what is read in A bdias, or Obadiah, 
concerning this matter. The Greeks believe that Matthi- 
as preached and died at Colchis. — Watson. 

MAURY, (John SirFREiN,) a French cardinal and 
statesman, was born, in 1746, at Vaureas, in the comtat 
Venaissin, and acquired great reputation by his eloquence 
as a preacher. He was one of the deputies of the clergy 
to the states general, and was con.spicnous for his opposi- 
tion to revolutionary measures. In 1791, he quitted 
France, and the pope made him a cardinal. Napoleon, 
in 1810, gave him the archbishopric of Paris. Maury 
died in 1817. He wrote an Essay on Eloquence; and 
other works. — Davenport. 

^lAXCY. (Jonathan, D. D.,) a distinguislied Baptist 
minister, and pre.sident of three colleges, was bom at At- 
tleborough, Mass., Sept. 2, 1768, and was graduated in 
1787, at the college in Providence, of the Baptist church 
in which town he was ordained the pastor, Sept. 8, 1791. 
He was also professor of divinity in the college, and eleven 
years the president, from Sept. 6, 1792. In 1801, he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Edwards as the president of Union college, 
^heneciady, in which office he was succeeded by Dr. Nott, 
m 1804. For the next fifteen years he was the first presi- 
dent of the college of South Carolina, in Columbia, where 
he died June 4, 1820, aged fifty-two. Dr. Maxey was one 
of the most accomplished scholars and pulpit orators this 
conirt^ IMS produced. His character was very amiable, 
and bis piety sincere. His health through life was deli- 
Mte, and hence his change of situation. His death was 
that of the beUever in J^us, and his memory is widely 
rateerM. He published a Discourse on the Death of Presi- 
** of Ood i oa the Atone- 

IW I Atoess toaclass, 1797 , a Funeral Serment 
Carolina, 1818 .— A«ct. 

MATUEINi (€u4bi»8 EoraaT,) a divine, dramatist, and 
poe^ wm boitty ^ 1792, in Ireland, and was educoM at 
Trinity ooilefay Dublin. Though he was popubr for his 


eloquence as a preacher, his only church preferment was 
the cura^ of St. Peter’s, in the Irish metropolis. His 
pen was fertile, but the remuneratkm which he received 
could not save him from frequent embarrassments. His 
first three novels, The Fatal Revenge, The Wild Irish 
Boy, and The Milestan Chief, were^blished under the as- 
sumed name of Dennis Jasper Mur^y. He died in 1825. 
Besides the works already mentioned, he wrote Sermons ; 
The Universe, a poem ; the novels of Melmoth, and Wo- 
iban ; and the tragedies of Bertram, Manuel, and Fredoi- 
pho. The genius of Maturin was great, but it was not 
always under the control of a pure taste. — Detvmport. 

MAYHEW, (Exfkriekce,) minister on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, was born Jan. 27, 1673. His father, grwdfather, 
and great-grandfather, were all engaged as missionaries 
to the Indians before him, and several hundred of them 
were converted to Christ. In March, 1694, about five 
years after the death of his father, be began to preach to 
the Indians, taking the oversight of five or six of their as- 
semblies. The Indian language had been famUiar to him 
from infancy, and he was employed by the commissioners 
of the society for propagating the gospel in New England 
to make a new version of the Psalms and of John, which 
work he executed with great accuracy in 1709. He died 
Nov. 29, 1758, aged eighty-five. He published a sermon, 
entitled, All Mankinilby Nature equally under Sin, 1724 ; 
Indian Converts, 8vo, 1727 ; in which he gives an ac- 
count of the lives of thirty Indian ministers, and about 
eighty Indian men, women, and youth, worthy of remem- 
brance on account of their piety ; a Letter on the Lord’s 
Supper, 1741 ; Grace Defended, 8vo, 1744 ; in which he 
contends, that the offer of salvation, made to sinners in 
the gospel, contains in it a conditional promise of the 
grace given in regeneration. In this, he says, he differs 
from most Calvinists ; yet he .supports the doctrines of 
original sin, of eternal decrees, and of the sovereignty of 
God in the salvation of man. 

His .son Zechariah succeeded him in the missionary 
field, making five generations thus engaged. The age 
attained by the Mayhews is remarkable ; the first, Tho- 
mas, died aged ninety; Experience, eighty-four; John, 
grandson of the first John, eighty-nine ; his brother, Jere- 
miah, eighty-five ; Dr. Matthew, eighty-five ; Zechariah, 
seventy-nine. Indian Conv,, Appen. 306, 307 ; Chauncy^s 
Remarks on LandaTs Semuntf 23. — Allen. 

MAYHEW, (Jonathan, D. D.,) a divine of Boston, 
was born in Martha’s Vineyard, in 1 720, and educated at 
Harvard college. In 1747, he was ordained pastor of the 
West church, in Boston, and continued in this station the 
remainder of his life. He possessed a mind of great acute- 
ness and energy, and in his principles was a determined 
republican. He had no little influence in producing the 
American revolution. His sermons and controversial 
tracts obtained for him a high reputation, and many of 
them were republished several times in England. He 
died in 1766. — Dasoemort. 

MAZZAROTH, Job 38: 32. Our margin supposes 
this word to denote the twelve signs of the z^iac, a broad 
circle in the heavens, comprehending all such stars as lie 
in the path of the sun and moon. As these luminaries 
appear to proceed throughout this circle annually, so diffe- 
rent parts of it progressively receive them every month, and 
this progression seems to be what is meant if “ bringing 
forth mazzaroth in his season q. d. Canst thou by ihy 
power cause the revolutions of the heavenly bodies in the 
zodiac, and the seasons of summer and winter, which en- 
sue on their progress into the regular annual or monthly 
situations V* — Calmt. 

M’KEEN, (JosEVB, D. D.,) first president of Bowdoin 
college, was bom at Londonderry, New Hampshire, Oct. 
15, 1757. He 'was graduated at Dartmouth college in 
1774, and after being some time an assistant in 9ie acade- 
my at Andover, he directed his attrition to theoluiy, and 
was ordained snocessor of Dr. Willard, as paatof of 
church in Beverly, in May, 1785. Here he c0|ii$m^ 
with reputation and usefhlnes* seventeen years. JBeing 
chosen president of Bovdom O^ge, which had hfen in- 
coiporated eight years, but bid not yet been eszilid mto 
operation, he was indneted into that important office, Sept. 
2, 1802. He died July 15, 1907, aged forty-nine, leav- 
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mg the seminary, over which he had presided, in a very 
flourishing condition. 

Dr. M’Eeeu possessed a strong and discriminating 
mind ; his manners were conciliating though dignified, ana 
his spirit mild though firm and decided. Hs wasinde- 
fatigahle in his exertions to promote the interests of sci- 
ence and rcdigton. He was respectable for his learning 
and exemplary for his Christian virtues, being pious wich- 
ont ostentation, and adhering to evangelical truth without 
bigotry or superstition. He published several sermons, 
and some papers in the Transactions of the American 
academy ; his inaugural address, with Mr. Jenks* eulogy, 
1802.— 

MEANS OF GRACE ; those ordinances God has esta- 
blished as the channels of his mercy in Christ, and which we 
are to use for the purpose of improving our minds, afiectiiig 
ourhearts, and obtaining spiritual blessings ; such are liear- 
ing the gospel, reading the Scriptures, self-examination, 
meditation, prayer, praise, Christian conversation, dec. 
The means are to be used without any reference to merit, 
solely with a dependence on the Divine Being ; nor can 
we ever expect happiness in ourselves, nor be go^' exem- 
plars to others, wmle we live in the neglect of them. It 
IS in vain to argue that the <3dvme decrees supersede the 
necessity of them, since God has as certainly appointed 
the means as the end. Besides, he himself generally 
works by them ; and the more means he thinks proper to 
use, the more he displays his glorious perfections. Jesus 
Christ, when on earth, used means j he prayed, he exhort- 
ed, and did good, by going from place to place. Indeed, 
the systems of nature, providence, and grace, are all car- 
ried on by means. The Scriptures abound with exhorta- 
tions to them, (Matt. 5. Rom. 12.) and none but enthusi- 
asts or immoral characters ever refuse to use them. See 
Griffin* s Park Street Lectures ; Dwight* s Theohgy^ and Ful- 
ler*s Works. — Hend. Buck. 

MEASURE ; that by which any thing is measured, 
adjusted, or proportioned. See the general table of 
Weights, Measures, and Money, of the Hebrews, at the 
end of this work. Also the particular names of each, 
as Shekel, Talent, Bath, Ephah, 6cc. — Calmei. 

MEATS. (See Food, and Animals.) 

MEDAD and ELD AD ; two men who were among 
those whom God inspired with his Holy Spirit, to assist 
Moses in the government, Num. 11: 26 — 30. The Jews 
affirm, that they were brothers by the mother’s side to 
Moses, and sons of Jochebed and Elixaphan. They arc 
divided about the subject of their prophecies ; some think- 
ing they prophesied concerning the quails that the Israel- 
ites were quickly to receive ; others concerning the death 
of Moses, and the exaltation of Joshua.— Co/wei. 

MEDAN, or Madan, the third son of Abraham and 
Keturah, (Gen. 25: 2.) is thought, with Midian his bro- 
ther, to have peopled the country of Midian or Madian, 
east of the Dead sea. — Cdfmtt. 

MEDE, f Joseph, B. D.,) a learned English divine, was 
descended rrom a respectable family at Berden, in Essex, 
and born in 1586. He became a commoner of Christ- 
church, Cambridge, in 1602, where he took the degree of 
master of arts in 1610, having at this time made such 
progress in all kinds of learning, that he was universally 
esteemed an acccxnplished scholar. He was an acute logi- 
cian, an accurate philosopher, a skilful mathematician, an 
excellent anatomist, a great philologist, a master of many 
languages, and a gom proficient in history and chronology. 
He was appointed Greek lecturer on Sir Walter Mildmay’s 
foundation, and particularly employed himself in studying 
the history of the Chaldeans ana Egyptians. In 1627, be 
published at Cambridm his *^Ctavis Apocalyptka,” in 
quarto, to which he added, in 1632, In Sancti Joannis 
Apocaiypsin Commentarius, ad amussim Clavis Apocalyp- 
tioes.” An English translation of this celebrated work 
was published in Iiondon in 1650, entitled “The Key of 
the Revelation searched and demonstrated out of the na- 
tural and proper Characters of the Tisions, dse., to which 
is added, a Coniecture concerning Gog and This 

work has been honored with high commendatwn from the 
learned Dr. Hurd, in his “ Intr^ttetion to the Study of the 
Prophecies,” vol. ii. p. 1!^ dec^, where he eharaetermes 
him as “a sublime genius, without vanity, interest, or 


spleen, but with a single, unmixed love of truth, dedi- 
cating his great talents to the study of the prophetic Scrip- 
tures, and unfolding the mysterious prophecies of the 
Revelation.” Mr. Mede died in 1638. A collection of 
the whole of his works was published in 1677, in two vo* 
lumes, folio, by Dr. Wortlungton, who sdded to ibem a 
life of the author. He was a pious and profoundly learned 
man ; and in every part of his works the talents of a sound 
and learned divine are eminently conspicuoiLs. Biog^ 
Brit — Jones* Chris. Biag. 

MEDIA. It has been commonly thought that Media 
was peopled by the descendants of Madai, wn of Japheth, 
Gen. 10: 2. The Greeks maintain that this country took 
its name from Medus, the son of Medea. If, however, 
Madai and his immediate descendants did not people this 
country, some of his posterity might have earned his 
name thither, since we find it so often given to Media, 
from the times of the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, and 
from the transportation of the ten tribes, and the destruc- 
tion of Samaria under Shalmaneser, A. M. 3283. 

Media Proper was bounded by Armenia and Assyria 
Proper on the west, by Persia on the east, by the Caspian 
provinces on the north, and by Susiana on the south. It 
was an elevated and mountainous country, and formed a 
kind of pass between the cultivated parts of eastern and 
western Asia. Hence, from its geographical position, and 
from the temperature, verdure, and fertility of its climate, 
Media was one of the most important and interesting re- 
gions of Asia. 

Into this country the ten tribes who composed the kingdom 
of Israel were transplanted, in the Assyrian captivity, by 
Tiglath-pileser and Shalmaneser, 1 Chron. 5: 26. 2 Kings 
17: 6. The geographical position of Media was wisely 
chosen for the distribution of the great body of the cap- 
tives; -for, it was so remote, and so impeded and inter- 
sected with great mountains and numerous and deep ri- 
vers, that it w'ould be extremely difficult for them to escape 
from this natural prison, and reiurn to their own countr}'. 
They would also opposed in their pa.ssage through Kir, 
or Assyria Proper, not only by the native j^ssyrians, but 
also by their enemies, the Syrians, transplanted thither 
before them. The superior civilization of the Israelites, 
also, and their skill in agriculture, and in the arts, would 
tend to civilize and improve those wild and barbarous re- 
gions. — Watson. 

MEDIATOR ; a person that intervenes between two 
parties at variance, in order to reconcile them. Thus Je- 
sus Christ is the Mediator between an offended God and 
sinful man, 1 Tim. 2: 5. Both Jews and Gentiles have a 
notion of a Mediator : the Jews call the Messiah Amezoa^ 
the Mediator, or Middle One. The Persians call their god 
Mithras, mentis^ a mediator: and llie demons, writh the 
heathens, seem to be, according to them, mediators be- 
tween the superior gods and men. Indeed, the whole reli- 
gion of pagimism was a ."systera of mediation and interces- 
sion. The idea, therefore, of salvation by a Mediator, is 
not so novel or restricted as some imagine ; and the Scrip- 
tures of truth inform us, that it is only by this way human 
beings can arrive at eternal felicity, Acts 4; 12. John 14: 6. 

Man, in his state of innocence, was in friendship with 
God ; but, by sinning against him, he exposed himself to 
his just di.splcasurc ; his ptiwers became enfeebled, and 
bis heart filled with enmity a^nst him i (Rom. 8: 6.) be 
w^as driven out of his paradisiacal Eden, and totally inca- 
pable (rf reluming to God, and making satisfaction to his 
justice. Jesus Christ, therefore, was the appointed Media- 
tor to bring about reconciliation ; (Gen. 3: 12. Col. 1: 21.) 
and in the fulness of time hd came into this world, obeyed 
the law, satisfied justice, and brought his people into a 
state of pace and favor; yea^ into a more exalted state of 
friendship with God than was lost by the fall, Eph. 2: 18. 

Now, TO order to the accomplishing of this work, it was 
necessary that the Mediator sa^ld be God and man in 
person. It was necessary that he should be man,— 1. 
That hOj^ght be related to those of whom he was a Media- 
tor and Retemer.— 2. That sin might be satisfied for, and 
r^ncuiation be mada Ibr it, in the same nature which 
R' wni proper that the Mediator should be ca- 
paiw of elbeying the law broken by the sin of man, as a 
divme person could not be subject to the law, and yield 
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obedience to it, Gal. 4: 4. Eom. 5: 19.— 1. It was meet 
that the Mediator should be man, that he might be capable 
of sufiering death; for, as God, he could not die, and 
without shedding of blood there was no remission, Heb. 2: 
10, 15. 8: 3,—^. It was fit he should be man, that be 
might be a faithful high*priest, to sympathize with his 
people under all their trials, temptations, dec., Heb. 2: 17, 
18. 4; 15. — 6. It was fit that he should be a holy and 
righteous man, free from all sin, original and actual, that 
he might offer himself without spot to God, take away the 
sins of men, and be an advocate for them, Heb, 7. 20. 9: 
14. 1 John 3: 5. (See Incarnation.) 

But it was not enough to be truly man, and an innocent 
person ; be must be more than a man : it was requisite 
that he should be God also, for, — 1. No mere man could 
have entered into a covenant with God to mediate between 
him and sinful men. — 2. He must be God, to give virtue 
and value to his obedience and suflerings ; for the suffer- 
ings oi‘ men or angels would not have been sufiicienl. — 3. 
Being thus Gcd-man, we are encouraged to hope in him. 
Ill tiie person of Jesus Christ the object of trust is brought 
nearer to oumelvesS ; and those well-known, tciwier affec- 
tions which arc only figuratively ascribed to the Deity, are 
in our great Mediator thoroughly realized. Further, wore 
he God, and not man, we should approach him with fear 
and dread ; were he man and not God, we should be guilty 
of idolatry to worship and trust him at all, Jer. 17: 5. The 
plan of salvation, therefore, by such a Mediator, is the 
most suitable to human beings that possibly could be ; for 
here mercy and truth meet together, righteousness and 
peace kiss each other,’’ Ps. 85; 10. (See Jesus Chuist.) 

The properties of Christ as Mediator arc these 1. He 
is the only Mediator, 1 Tim. 2; 4. Praying, therefore, to 
saints and angels, is an error of the church of Home, and 
has no countenance from the Scripture,— 2. Christ is a 
Mediator of men only, not of angels ; good angels need 
not any ; and as for evd angels, none is provided nor ad- 
mitted. — 3. He IS the Mediator both for Jews and Gen- 
tiles, Eph. 2; 18. 1 John 2; 2. — 4. He is Mediator both for 
Old and New Testament saints. — 5. He is' a suitable, con- 
stant, willing, and prevalent Mediator; his mediiition 
always succeeds, and is infallible. (See Atonement, 
and Advocate.) GilPs Body of Divinity, vol. i. oct. p. 
3.11) ; Wittii CEcon, Fad. lib. li. c. 4 ; Fulkr'$ Gospel Us own 
fVU/ifss, ch. IV. p. 2; HurrmPs Christ Crucijkd^ p. 10.3, 
fee. ; Dr. Chven an the Person of Christ ; Dr. Goodwin's 
Works, b. iii.; Madaurin's Works, Buthir's Analogy ; 
Works of Robert Hall) Dwight's Theology. — Jhnd. Buck. 

MEDICINE, or the healing art, is an invention ascribed 
by Jesus, son of Sirach, to God himself, Ecclus. 38: 1, &c. 

Scripture makes no incntion of physicians before the 
time of Joseph, who commanded his servants, the physi- 
cians of Egypt, to embalm the body of Jacob, Gen. 50; 2. 
The art of medicine, however, was very ancient in Egypt. 
They ascribed the invention of it to Thaut, or to IJermcs, 
or to Osiris, or to Isi.s ; and some of the learned have 
thought that Moses having been instructed m all the learn- 
ing of the E^ptians, must also have known the chief 
secrets of medicine. They also argue it from his accurate 
diagnosis, or indications concerning disease.s, the leprosy, 
intirrmties of women, animals, clean and unclean, kc. It 
does not appear that physicians were common among the 
Hebrews, especially for internal maladies ; but for wwinds, 
Imctures, bruises, and ezicrnal injuries, they had physi- 
entns, or surgeons, who undei’siood the dressiug'and bind- 
mg up of wounds, with the application of medicaments. 
See Jer, 8: 22. 46; 11, Ezek. 30:21. But there was no 
remedy known for the leprosy, or for distempers which 
were the consequences of incontinence. 

^ The low state of the art of medicine, with the persua- 
sion mat distemj^rs were effects of God’s anger, or were 
spirits, was the reason that in extraordinary 
maladies the sufferers applied to various empirics, diviners, 
magkwos, enchanters, or false gods. Sometimes they 
applaud to the prophets of the Lord for cure ; or, at least, 
to mfm whether they should recover or not, 2 Kings 5; 5 
6* 8* 8. 20; 7. Isa. 28; 21 . Asa being diseased in his feet, 
mid having applied to physicians, is upbraided with it, as 
contrary to that confidence which he ought to havwhad in 
the Lor4 1 Kings 15; 23. 2 Chron. ifi: 12. Ai,<i when our 


Suvior appealed in ralesiine, allhougli there can be no 
doubt that there were physicians in the country, it is evi* 
dent that the, people placed but UUle confidence in them. 
Compare Mark 5; 26. Luke 8; 43, They brought to our 
Savior and his apostles multitudes of diseased people from 
all parts of the land. (See Diseases.) 

Medicine, which may be termed a science of facts, is 
indebted for its present distinction to observation, and on 
It must depend for its further advancement. To observa- 
tion, the physician owes the most exact and valuable j)iirt 
of his knowledge^ and upon it he rests the basis of his dia- 
gnosis, prognosis, and treatment of disease. It is at the 
liedside of the patient that the observer must study dis- 
ease ; there he will see it in its true characters, strijipcd 
of those false shades by which it is so frequently dis^ised 
in books. There, freed from the vagueness and illusion 
of systems, the student can acquire fixed and ilefinite no- 
lion.s of diseases, and learn the difficult art of distinguish- 
ing them. If physicians had always confined themselves 
within the limits of strict observation — if they had restrict- 
ed themselves to such conclusions as arc fairly deducible 
from facts, the science of medicine would not now be over- 
loaded, as it is, by hypothesis, and we should possess a suf- 
ficient hotly of materials to enable us. to establish sound 
general princi])les. 

In man, the most artificial of all animals, the most ex- 
posed to all the circumstances that can act unfavorably on 
his frame, diseases are so numerous and diversified as to 
exhaust the ingenuity of the nosologi.st, and fatigue the 
memory of the physician. It is only of late years that pa- 
thology — the knowledge of the alterations induced by dis- 
'fcase in the organs and textures of which the system is 
composed — has begun to assume the rank of a special 
department of medical science. The improved means of 
ibvestigating diseases which have been devised, by ren- 
dering the methods of examination more strict and rigor- 
ous, have given a very decided imjiulse to medicine. 
Pailiological anatomy has raised it to a level with the 
descriptive sciences, when considemd in reference to or- 
ganic alterations, and the Auscultation Mediate” ha.s 
plai ed it among the physical sciences so far as the doc- 
trine of symptoms is concerned. Nosology, or the classi- 
fications of diseases, has also been greatly improved. 

Perhaps nosological catalogues,” .says Dr. Lawnrence, 
“w’^ould afford the most convincing argument that man 
has departed from the way of life to which nature hns 
destined him ; unless, indeed, it should be contended that 
these afflictions are a necessary part of his nature ; a dis- 
tinction from animals, of which he will not be very likely 
to boast. 

The accumulation of numbers in large cities— the 
noxious effects of impure air, sedentary habits, and un- 
wholesome employments— the excesses in diet, the luxuri- 
ous food, the healing drinks, the monstrous mixtures, and 
the pernicious seasonings, which stimulate and oppress 
the organs— the unnatural activity of the great cerebral 
circulation, •Kciicd by the double impulse of our luxuri- 
ous habits and undue mental exertions, the violent pas- 
sions which agitate and exhaust us, the anxiftty, chagrin, 
and vexation from which few entirely escape, reacting on, 
ami disturbing the whole frame — the delicacy and sensi- 
bility to externa) influences caused by our heated rooms, 
warm clothing, inactivity, and other indulgences— are so 
many fatal proofs that our most grievous ills are our own 
work, and might be obviated by a more simple and uni- 
form w'ay of life.” — Lawrence's Lectures ; Martinet's Paiho- 
logy ; Gmd'.s Study of Medicine ; CalmeU 
MEDITATION, is an act by w'hicb we consider any 
thing closely, or wherein the soul ia employed in the search 
or consideration of any truth. In religion it is used to 
.signify the serious exercise of the understanding, whereby 
our thoughts are fixed on the observation of spiritual 
things, in order to practice. Mys'tic divines make a great 
difference between meditation and contemplation : the for- 
mer consists in discursive acts of the soul, considering 
methodically and with attention the mysteries faith and 
the precepts of morality ; and is performed by reflectioni 
and reasonings which leave behind them manifest impres 
sions on the bmin. The purely contemplative, they say 
have no need bf medltatioB es seeing aK things ir. e 
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glance, and without any reflection. (See Beguins, and 

<1UIETISTS,) 

1. Meditation is a duty which ought to be attended to 
bjr all who wish well to their spiritual interests. It ought 
to be deliberate, close, and perpetual, Ps. 119: 97. 1: 2. 

2. The subjects which ought more especially to engage 
the Christian mind are*the works of creation ; (Ps. 19.; the 
perfections of God ; (Deut. 32: 4.) the excellencies, offices, 
characters, and works of Christ ; (Heb; 12: 2, 3.) the of- 
fices and operations of the Holy Spirit ; (John 15; and 16.) 
the various dispensations of Providence ; (Ps. 97: 1, 2.) 
the precepts, declarations, promises, &c. of GoePs word ; 
(Ps, 119.) the value, powers, and immortality of the soul ; 
(Mark 8: 36.) the noble, beautiful, and benevjotent plan 
uf the gospel ; (1 Tim. 1: 1 1.) the necessity of our personal 
interest in and experience of its power ; (John 3: 3.) the 
depravity of our nature, and the freedom of divine grace 
in choosing, adopting, justifying, and sanctifying us ; (1 
Cor. 6: 11.) the shortness, worth, and swiftness of time; 
(James 4: 14.) the certainty of death ; (Heb. 9: 27.) the 
resurrection and judgment to come ; (1 Cor. 15: 50, &c.) 
and the future state of eternal rewards and punishments, 
Malt. 25. The.se are some of the most important subjects 
on which we should meditate. 

3. To perform this duty aright, we should be much in 
prayer; (Luke 18: 1.) avoid a worldly spirit ; (1 John 2: 
15.) beware of sloth ; (Heb. 6; 11.) take heed of sensual 
pleasures ; (James 4. 4.) watch against the devices of Sa- 
tan ; (1 Pet. 5: 8.) he often in retirement ; (Ps. 4: 4.) em- 
brace the most favorable opportunities— the calmness of 
the morning ; (Ps. 5: 1, 3.) the solemnity of the evening ; 
(Gen. 24; 63.) Sabbath days; (Ps. 118: 24.) sacramental 
occasions, &c., I Cor. U' 28. 

4 . The advantages re.sultiiig from this arc, improvement 
of the faculties of the soul ; (Prov. 16: 22.) the affections 
are raised to God ; (Ps. 39: 1, 4.) an enjoyment of '^ivine 
peace and felicity ; (Phil. 4: 6, 7.) holiness of life is pro- 
moted; (P.s. 119:59,60.) and we thereby experience a 
foretaste of eternal glory, Ps. 73; 25, 26. 2 Cor. 5: 1, dec. ; 
Bar1cr\^ Sennts’ Jlest. — fiend. Buck. 

MEEKNESS ; a calm, serene temper of mind, not ea- 
sily ruffled, or provoked to resentment. In the Greek 
language it is praos, easiness of spirit, and thus it may be 
justly called ; for by quietly acquiescing in the dispeasa- 
tions and will of God, and leaving to him the avenging 
of injuries, it accommodates the soul to every occurrence, 
and so makes a man easy to himself, and to all about 
him. The Latins call a meek man mnnsurtv^, used to the 
hand; which alludes to the taming and reclaiming of crea- 
tures wild by nature, and bringing them to be tractable 
and familiar, Jam. 3: 7, 8. So where the great principles 
of Christianity have disciplined the soul, where the holy 
grace of meekness reigns, it subdues the impetuous dispo- 
sition, and teaches it, trusting in God, both to submit and 
to forgive. It teaches us to govern our owm anger when- 
ever we are at any time provoked, and patiently to bear 
the anger of others, that it may not be a provocation to us. 
The former .is its office, especially in superiors ; the latter 
in inferiors, and both in equals, James ‘A: 13. 

The excellency of such a spirit appears, if we consider 
that it enables us to gain a victory over corrupt nature ; 
(Prov. 16; 32.) that it is a beauty and an ornament to hu- 
man beings; (1 Pet. 3: 4.) that it is obedience to Go(Ps 
word, and conformity to the best patterns ; Eph. 5; 1, 2. 
Phil. 4: 8. It is productive of the highest peace to the 
professor, Luke 21: 19. Matt. 11: 28, 29. It fits us for any 
duty, instruction, relation, condition, or persecution, Phil. 
4: 11, 12. 

To obtain this spirit, consider that it is a divine injunc- 
tion, Ze^. 2: 3. Col. 3: 12. 1 Tim. 6: 11. Observe the 
many examples of it: Jesus Christ; (Matt. 11: 28.) Abra- 
ham ; (Gen. 13. 16: 5, 6.) Moses ; (Num, 12: 3.) David; 
(Zech. 12: 6. 2 Sam. 16: 10, 12. Ps. 131: 2.) Paul, 1 Cor. 
9: 19. How lovely a spirit it is in itself, and how it se- 
cures us from a variety of evils. That peculiar promises 
arc made to such, Matt. 5: 5. Isa. 66: 2. That such give 
evidence of their being under the influence of divine grace, 
and shall enjoy the divine blessing, Isa. 57: 15. See 
ffemry m Medmess s Jhmlap^s SemmSf toI. ii. p. 434. 
Mvffns* Sermons on the Christian Temper ser, 29 ; fw&ison 


on 1 Pet, 2; 21 ; and on Matt. 5: 44 ; Logan* s Sermons, vdl. 
i. ser. 10; and Jortm*s Sertnons, vol. iii. ser. 11. — ff. Buck, 

MEETING-HOUSE ; a place appropriated for the pur- 
pose of public worship. (See Church, Chapel, and Bell.) 
— Hend. Buck. 

MEGIDDO; a city of Manosseh, (Josh. 17; 11. Judg. 
1: 27.) famous for the defeat of king Josiah, 2 Kings 23; 
29, 30. It is alluded to under this character, Rev. Lh 16 
(See Esuraelon.) — Catmet. 

MELANCHOLY; sadness or gloom, arising either 
from habit of body, or the state of the mind. To remove 
it, the following remedies may be applied: — 1. Early 
rising. 2. Plain, nourishing food. 3. Strict temperance. 
4. Exercise in the open air. (See Medicine.) 

Or, if It arises particularly from the mind, 1. Associate 
with the chel^ful. 2. Study the Scriptures. 3. Consider 
the amiable character of God, and the all-sufflcient atone- 
ment of his Son. 4. Avoid all sin. 5. Be much in prayer, 
that you may enjoy the promised presence of the Holy Spi- 
rit, the infallible Comforter. C. Be constantly engaged 
in such employments as combine the sense of duty and 
the feelings of benevolence. See Burton, Baxter, and iiV 
gets on Mclajicholy ; CedVs Benuuns ; Fuller* s Works ; Na- 
tural History of Eiithusinsm. — Htnd. Buck. 

MELANCTHON, (Philip,) Luther’s fellow-laborer in 
the Reformation, was born February 16, 1497, at Brcilen, 
in the palatinate of the Rhine. He was distinguished, at 
an early age, by his intellectual endowments. His rapid 
progress in the ancient languages, during his boyhood, 
made him a peculiar favorite with Reucblin. At his ad- 
vice he changed his name, according to the custom of the 
learned at that time, from Schwartzerd (Block earth) into 
the Greek name Melancthon, of the same signification ; 
and, in 1510, went to the university of Heidelberg. Hero 
he was pre-emment in philological and philosophical stu- 
dies, so that the jollowing year he was deemed qualified 
for the degree of bachelor of philosophy, and w as made the 
instructer of several young counts. But as this university 
denied him the dignity of magister, on account of las youth, 
he w'ent to Tubingen, in 1512, wdiere, in addition to las 
former studies, he devoted himself particularly to theolo- 
gy ; and, in 1514, after obtaining the degree of master, 
delivered lectures on the Greek and Latin authors. 

In 1518, he received from the great Erasmus the praise 
of uncommon research, correct knowledge of classical an- 
tiquity, and of an eloquent style. On Rcuchlin’s recom 
mendation, he w as appointed, the same year, to be profes- 
sor of the Gre.elv language and literature, at the university 
of Wittemberg, where he was brought into contact with 
Luther ; and, by his enlightened mind, ripened judgment, 
philosophical and critical acumen, the uncommon distinct- 
nc-ss and order of his ideas, his extraordmary caution, yet 
steadfast zeal, contributed greatly to the progress and sue 
cess of the Reformation, in connexion wdth the activity, 
spirit, and enterprise of Luther. His superiority as a scho- 
lar, his mild, amiable character, and the moderation and 
candor witH which he treated the opposite party, rendered 
him peculiarly suitable to be a mediator. No one knew 
better than he bow to soften the rigor of Luther, and lo 
recommend the new doctrines to those who were prepos- 
sessed against them. His **Loci Theologici,’’ which nrst 
ap])eared in 1521, opened the |»aih to an exposition of the 
Chnstian creed, at once scientific and intelligible, and be- 
came the model to all Protestant writers on dogmatics. 
He urged decidedly, in 1529, the protest against the reso- 
lutions of the diet of Spire, which gave his party its name. 
In 1530, he drew up the celebrated Confession of Augs- 
burg. This and the Apology for it, which he coihposed 
soon after, carried the mputaitkin of his name through al. 
Europe. Francis I, invited him to France, in 1535, with 
the view to a pacific conference with the doctors of the 
So^nne ; ana he swn after received a similar invitation 
to England ; but political reasons prevented Ms accepting 
either of the invitations. 

He went to Worms, in 1541* and soon after to Ratisbon, 
to defend the cause of the l^rotestants ; but failing by hi* 
wisdom and moderation to produce the peace which he sc> 
earnestly deiced, he was reproached by his own party fo. 
the ^eps which he had; taken, which they considered 
leading to an unworthy compromise with the Catholic* 
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The same happened to him at Bonn, in 1543 ; but neither 
Luther nor any of Ins Mends, how much soever they dis- 
approved of his measures, ever entertained a doubt of the 
imrity of his intentions, or his fidelity to the cause of gos- 
pel truth. Much a& Melancthon had to sufiTer from Luther^s 
vehemence, the friendship of these two noble-spirited men, 
agreeing in their religious belief, remained unbroken till 
Luther’s death, when Melancthon lamented for him with 
the feelings of a son. 

A great part of the confidence which Luther enjoyed, 
W'as now transferred to his surviving friend. Germany had 
already called him her teacher, and Wittemberg revered 
in him its only support, and the restorer of its university af- 
ter the Smalcaldic war. The new elector, Maurice, treated 
him with distinction, and did nothing in rel^ous matters 
withou t his advice. But some theologians, who would fain 
have been the sole inheritors of Luther’s glory, attacked 
his dogmas, and raised suspicions of his orthodoxy. The 
approximation of his views, on the subject of the Lord’s 
supper, to those of the Swiss reformers, occasioned him 
much censure, as did still more his acquiescence in the in- 
troduction of the Augsburg Interim into Saxony, in 1549. 
Flacius and Osiander greatly annoyed him : the former on 
the subject of religious ceremonies, and the latter on that 
of justification ; but the investigation of his orthodoxy, 
which was instituted at Naumherg, in 1554, resulted in 
his entire justification. The unity of the churchy to pro- 
mote which he mode another atten^ at Worms, in 1557, 
was his last wish. He died at wittemberg, April 19, 
1560, aged sixty-three years. 

A more amiable, benevolent, open, and unsuspicious 
character, never ornamented the Christian name. His 
endeavors to promote education are never to be forgotten ,* 
and while the history of the Reformation continues to be 
a subject of interest, Melancthon will command respect 
and esteem. See the admirable Ufe of Melancthon^ lately 
written by F. A. Cox, LL. D. j Jones' Chris. Biog — ffend. 
Buck. 

MELCHIZFBEIC, (king of justice ;) king of Salem, and 
riest of the Most High God. Scripture tells us nothing of 
is father, or of his mother, or of his genealogy, or of his 
birth, or of his death, Gen. 14r 17. Heb. 7: 1 — 3. And in 
this sense he was, as Paul says, a figure of Jesus Christ, 
who Is a priest forever, according to the order of Melchi- 
zedek ; and not according to tlie order of Aaron, whose 
origin, consecration, life, and deith, are known. 

The person of Melchizedec presents an interesting sub- 
ject of inquiry. He has been variously and absurdly sup- 
posed to ic the Holy Spirit, the S m of God, Enoch, or an 
angel; more probably, Shem. The latter opinion has 
been elaborately supported by Mr. Taylor, the substance 
of whose statements and reasoning! is as follows ; — 

From the allusions to the histoiy of Melchizedek in 
Scripture, we gather, 1. That he hau undergone deep dis- 
tress ; had implored the Prcvserving Tower to interfere in 
his behalf, and bad been heard. 2. That he bad exempli- 
fied great piety and obedience. 3. That he was not a 
priest by regular official de.scent, that is, by birth, but by 
divine appointment. 4. That he was a king. 5. That 
the Levitical priesthood is very inferior to his ; as-^l.) 

It is comparatively modern (2.) It has not equal dignity, 

wanting royalty. — (3.) li often changes hands ; and some- 
times is held by f)ersons not very holy. — (4.) It concents 
only a single small nation : and docs not so mucli as as- 
sume to officiate for mankind in general. 

We turn to the Bible history of Shem, a person of con- 
spicuous piety after the deluge ; witness his behavior to 
his father, Noah, whom Ham, his brother, had exposed. 

It is natural to infer the same pious disposition of cnarac- 
ter before that catastrophe. His name, impost, appa- 
rently, prior to that event, signifies setiledy steady : and, as 
Noah was “ a preacher of righteousness” to the antediluvi- 
ans, we may think the same of his son Shem, who suc- 
eeected in the priesthood. That dreadful event which was 
comte on the earth was certainly foretold to Noah; and 
if tef NW to Shem, who also assisted in the preparation 
of the nrk. Deeply pioos, and eminently sedate, he could 
not but locfir forward with apprehension, and every thing 
warrants the belief, that both the son and the fstheS would 
deprecate and deplore the judgment they awaited. In 


other word^tke piety of Shem prompted him, under 
these trying circumstances, to address with prayers and 
supplicatums, with strong ciyings and tears, that*celestial 
Power which was able to save him from death ; in which 
this patriarch was the counterpart of our Lord Jesus ; who, 
foreseeing his descent into the silent tomb, (as Shem fore- 
saw hts endoenre in the fioating tomb of the ark,) prayed, 

If it were possible let this cup pass from me tmt, ia 
the issue, as Shem in obedience to the divine injunction 
entered the ark, ^o did Jesus enter the grave : — never- 
theless, not my will, but ^iae be done.” Shem was saved, 
and revivified; so was Jesus; one from the ark, the 
other from the sepulchre. 

The ark discharged its inhabitants on the meuntains of 
Caucasus ; whence it is probable the patriarch Shem travel- 
led, in process of time, to Canaan ; there he was acknow- 
ledged as a royal priest ; being, first, king of justice. And 
who could more properly exercise this office ? To promul- 
gate laws, or to apply them ; to direct in matters of jurispru- 
dence ; to combine the dignity of the magistrate with the 
affection of the patriarch ; to promote the welfare of those 
communities which were his posterity — who could be more 
suitable than Shem ? he was truly the king of justice.” 
His tribunal was adjacent to his residence in the king’s 
valley so called, l^ause here sat the king ; and here, 
according to the duty of a king, he administered justice in 
merejn « the royal valley, for despatch of public and offi- 
cial afiairs.” 

This not only explains the reason why Abraham visited 
Shem in triumph ; but also why that patriarch takes so 
great interest in a victory, by which the country was 
cleared from its Hamite invaders ; why he blesses Abra- 
ham, and treats him with such distinction; why the 
tithes of the spoils are presented to Melchizedek ; why the 
tribunal in the king’s valley is selected for the solemnities 
of the occasion ; why Abraham takes nothing from his 
kindred, the kin^ he had delivered ; and, in short, why 
this history is preserved in the sacred records, as being 
one of those remarkable events of which posterity ought 
not to be ignorant. 

These hints lead us to contemplate this venerable patri- 
arch, Shem, whom hitherto we have rather considered as 
a king, in his character of a priest also ; a priest of no 
ordinary description. Many are his qualifications for this 
office ; but natural descent must not be enumerated among 
them : for the apostle reports him fatherless, and mother- 
less that is, as he immediately explains himself, ** with- 
out pedigree” — genealo^-less. This was an insuperable 
blemish in a Levitical priest, and incapacitated from priest 
ly privileges ; see Neh. 7; 65. Besides this, it may be 
said, in conformity to the import of the tradition, that this 
priest of the Most High God had neither father nor mother, 
in the postdiluvian world ; he was of the former world, of 
the former people : and now pedigree, de.scent, was reck- 
oned from him. We prefer, however, the Levitical idea ; 
and suppose the apostle adopts priestly terms, to express 
the absence of claim to the priestly office by de.scent ; ac- 
cording to another expression of the same sentiment, he 
whose pedigree is not reckoned from them (the Levitical 
orders) received tithes.” We know, also, that the principle 
of respectable descent was so powerful, not only among 
the Jews, but among the heathen, that the most venerated 
of ffieir sacred personages— the Vestals, for instance — 
were ineligible to that dignity, unless both parents were 
unblemish^, and both were living at the time of the elec- 
tion. Such a virgin is described by Aulius Geilius (Noct. 
Att. i. 12.^ |U5 patrima et m^ma^ or what the Greeks called 
amphithales, possessing both parents. And this, probabl}r, 
was one of the most ancient regulations of patriarchal reli- 
gion ; and, perhaps, coeval with sacerdotal appointments 
and institutions. 

But whv had Shem no right, by descent, to the priest- 
hood ? we take the fact to be, that Japheth was the eldest 
by birth ; (see Jafbbtb ;) whence his name, and his dou- 
ble portion, os befitted nis birthright ; but Shem. being 
appdnted to \bt priesffiood, received an official precedence, 
and in consequence is named (among his own descendants, 
at least) before bis brdliier Ji^eth .. 

We have now considered those particulars which are 
usually thoufdit perplexing, except that one which is ad 
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muted to be the most perplexing of all. What is this un- 
changeal^e priesthood ? Is it unchangeable by reason of 
the continued life of him who possesses it ? In what could 
oh^nate a conception so extraordinary, so contrary to ex- 
perience ? Providence has interposed, to assist in answer- 
ing this question also j and when the usual stores of learn- 
ingaire exhausted, has opened fresh repositories to elucidate 
a subject hitherto impenetrable. 

In what sense is it said of Shem that he is living ? Ob- 
serve, the apostle uses a word which does not imply strict 
demonstration of this j but a current report, general belief: 
“ it is witnessed j” not by myself, nor by any to.whom I 
-refer confidence j but, it is admitted ; this may be taken 
as the fair import of the terpi . But how is even ^his looser 
sense, this immortality, not strict but popular, to^ be justi- 
fied'^Tbe question is answered, by producing from the 
Purinas the following extract j the tenor of which no one 
in our part of the world would ever have imagined. 

“ Atri [Noah] for the purpose of making the Vedas [the 
sacred books} known to mankind, had three sons ; or, as 
it is [elsewhere] declared in the Puranas, the Trimurti, or 
Hindoo Triad, was incarnated in his house. The eldest, 
[son] called Soma, or the moon in a human shape, was a 
portion, or form, of Brahma. To him the sacred isles in 
the west were allotted. He is still alive, though invisible, 
and is acknowledged as the chief of the sacerdotal tribe, to 
this day.” (Asiatic Eesearches, vol. v. p. 201.) Every 
word of this testimony is important, and it agrees with the 
western reports concerning Melchizedek. The comparison 
is striking, and justifies attention. 

The parallel is exact ; it assists us even beyond what 
appears at first sight. No wonder now, that this patriarch, 
as “ king of peace,” was a character too sacred to be mo- 
lested by war j no wonder that Abraham, and in him Levi, 
paid tithes to this most venerated personage, &c. The 
multiplicity of names for the same person in the Erst is 
notorious : Vishnu has a thousand j Siva also has a thou- 
sand J and other ancient characters in proportion : so that 
no doubt, on the identity of Atri’s being Noah, arises from 
the dissimilarity of appellation . The name Soma is known 
as Sem, or Shem, in other writings j indeed the Seventy 
constantly write, Sm, or perhaps Sm, 

This curious history, thus brought to light I’rom a far 
country, affords several inferences j — as (1.) The apoMie 
says, many things might be uttered respecting Mclchize- 
delf, but they were hard to be understood. This hint 
seems to point at various reports concerning him, which, 
not improbably, were in traditionary circulation among 
those Hebrews to whom the writer addressed his epistle. 
(2.) The priesthood of Shem being exercised in his j^Tson 
auring so long a period as five hundred years, suggests, 
almost naturally, an idea of perpetuity. (3.) The access 
of Abraham to the divine presence, by means of this royal 
priest, with the communications this patriarch might make 
to Abraham, must not be allowed to escape notice. When 
Abraham was divinely directed to quit Kedem, was Shem 
the agent ? When he offered up Isaac, was it near the 
Salem of Shem? When Rebckah inquired of the Lord, 
was it by the ministration of Shem ? was he the prson 
who prophetically inibrmed her, two nations are in thy 
womb,” 6cc, ? (4.) This may show the propriety and the 
bearing of the Psalmist’s expression, (Ps. 110: 4.) “A 
priest forever,” like Melchizedek; like him who is still 
alive, though invisible; and chief of the sacerdotal tribe,” 
though not acting as .such now in a public capacity, [but 
thought to continue his office in heaven itself.] 

It may be proper to anticipate an objection, not new, 
indeed, but forcible, were it just, by an observation in 
vindication of the chronology of Shem’s life.— That patri- 
arch lived, by the shortest computation, till Isaac was fiAy 
years of age ; but other computations odd forty or fifty 
years to his llte. At the shortest period, however, be out- 
lived his father Noah above one hundred and fifty years ; 
and his son Arphaxad, sixty years ; consequently, no chro- 
nological difficulty attends the prfficiples adopim as the 
basts of these arguments. 

If it be asked — W^y does not Moses in Genesis, or the 
awstle to the Hebrews, call 3[|elchizedek by the name 
of Shem ? It may be sufficient to answer, that he was 
much better known at that time, and in that cofintry^ un- 


der his title, ‘‘King of Justice.” He was better known; 
for though we find him called ShamOf Sharmaj or So^ 
in India, yet that name has not been preserved in the 
West. Moreover, Bochort says ; (p. 784.) The Orientals 
call the planet Jupiter by the name Zedek, in honor of 
Shem ; as a|ip«ars by the old Jewish writings. Indeed, 
that Jewish tradition considered Shem as the same with 
Melchizedek, is evident from the Targums of Jonathan, 
and of Jerusalem, the Midrash Agada, as cited by rabbi 
Solomon; and the Cabalists in Baal-haturim. Now, if 
this were an article not denied among the Jews, the rea- 
son why it needed no elucidation is clear : probably, too, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem would have been highly 
offended with any doubt on the subject ; or any question 
whether the Salem of this king were their own Jerusalem. 
Is there any aMusion to the title of this king, in 2 Sam. 23: 
5. Isa. 41: 26. Acts 3; 14. 7: 52. Jam. 5; 7? 

It is but fair to apprize the reader, that these principles, 
if well established, lead to important consequences ; for as 
we have elsewhere supposed the art of writing to be extant, 
in ages prior to the Abrahamic migration, and confessedly 
a priestly study, it will follow, that Shem might bring into 
the west, and communicate to Abraham, and by him to his 
family, the then extant part.s of that volume which we 
esteem sacred. He might, indeed, communicate much 
other information, and many additional predictions; while, 
possibly, only those which referred to the land allotted to 
Abraham and hi.s posterity are come down to us ; those 
referring to other nations having been neglected among 
the Jewish historians. This has great effect on the autho- 
rity of that system of which Moses was the minister. It 
'supersedes tradition ; it allows n<» interval of lime wherein 
the books written could become obsolete, or so much os 
flifficull to a linguist like Moses. It accounts also for the 
knowledge diffused throughoin Canaan, that this country 
had been authorilalively, that is, divinely, allotted to the 
Hebrew nation in remote ages. — Catmet. 

MELCHITES ; the name given to die Syriac, Egyptian, 
and other Christians of the Levant. The Mclehites, ex- 
cepting some few points of little or no importance, which 
relate only to ceremonies and occlosiasticaf discipline, are, 
in every respect, professed Greeks ; but they are governed 
by a particular patriar<*h, who assume.s the title of Fairi- 
arch of Antioch. The name of MMites, or MmjalistSj was 
given to them because they agreed with the Greeks who 
submitied to I he council of Chalcedoii, and was desired 
by their enemies to brand them with the reproach of hav- 
ing done so merely in conformity to the religion of the 
emperor. They celebrate mass in the Arabic language. 
The religious among the Melchiies follow the rule of St. 
Basil, the common rule of all the Greek monks. — Hmd. 
Buck. 

MELCHIZEDEKIANS ; a denomination which arose 
about the beginning of the third century. They affirmed 
that Melchizedek was not a man, but a heavenly power 
superior to Jesus Christ ; for Melchizeilek, they said, was 
the inlerces'-or and mediator of the angels; and Jesus 
Christ was only so for man, and his priesthood onljj a 
copy of that of Melchizedek.— Hewd. Buck. 

MELETIANS ; the name of a considerable party who 
adhered to the cau.se of Meletius, bishop of Lycc^Ua^ in 
Upper Egypt, after he was depo^, about the year 306, 
by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, under the charge of Ms 
having sacrificeil to the gods, and having been guilty of 
other heinous crimes ; though Epijffinnius makes his only 
failing to have been an excessive severity against the 
lapsed. This dispute, which was at first a personal differ- 
ence between Meletius and Peter, became a religious con- 
troversy; and the Meletian parly subsisted in the fifth 
wntury, but was condemned by the first council of Nice. 
They joined with the Arians against the orthodox par- 
ty^ of Athanasius, without, however, adopting their hc- 

Schi^atics of the same name arose at Antioch, in 360, 
when Melius, of Melitene, in Armenia, was chosen 
tnshop m the Arians, and was afterwards driven out, on 
account of his orthodoxy. The Roman and Greek 
^urches leekon this Mdsuus among ffieir saints. — Hend. 

MELITONI; so called from one Melito, who taught 
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that not the soul, but the body of man, was made aAer 
God’s image Buck, 

MELITA, perhaps that now called Malta ; an island in 
the Mediterranean sea, between Africa and Sicily, twenty 
miles indength and twelve in breadth, formerly reckoned 
a part of Africa, but now belonging to Europe. St. Paul 
suffered slupwreck upon the coast, Acts 28: 1—3. 

In the opinion of Dr. Hales, the island where this hap- 
pened was not Malta, but Meleda. His words are : **That 
this island was Meleda, near the Illyrian coast, not Malta, 
on the southern coast of Sicily, may appear from the fol- 
lowing considerations : 1. It lies confessedly in the Adria- 
tic sea, but Malta a consklcrable distance from it. 2, It lies 
nearer the mouth of the Adriatic than any other island of 
that sea ; and would, of course, be more likely to reccivp 
the wreck of any vessel driven by tempests towards that 
quarter. And it lies north-west by north of the south-w'^est 
)»romontory of Crete j and came nearly in the direction of 
a storm from the south-east quarter. 3. An obscure island 
called Meliia, whose inhabilanfs were ‘ barbarou.s,’ was 
not applicable to the celebrity of Malta at that time, which 
Cicero represents as abounding in curiosities and riches, 
and possessing a remarkable manufacture of the finest 
linen; and Diodorus Siculus more fully: ^ Malta is fur- 
nished with many and very good harbors, and the inhabi- 
tants are very rich j for it is full of all sorts of artificers, 
among whom there are excellent weavers of fine linen. 
Their houses are very stately and beautiful, adorned with 
graceful eaves, and parget’ted vdth white plaster. The 
inhabitants are a colony of Phoenicians, who, trading as 
merchants, as far as the Western ocean, resorted to this 
place on account of its commodious ports and convenient 
situation for maritime commerce ; and by the advantage 
of this place, the inhabitants frequently became famous 
both for their wealth and their merchandise.’ 4. The cir- 
cumstance of the viper, or venomous snake, which fas- 
tened on St, Paul’s hand, agrees with the damp and woody 
island of Meleda, affording shelter and proper nourishment 
for such, but not with the dry and rocky island of Malta, 
in which there are no serpents now, ana none in the time 
of Plw* 5« The disease with which the father of Publius 
was affected, dysentery combined with fever, probably inter- 
mittent, might well suit a country woody and damp, and 
probably, for want of draining, exposed to the putrid efflu- 
via of confined moisture ; but was not likely to affect a 
diy, rocky, and remarkably healthy island like Malta.” — 
Calmet / JVatson, 

MELON ; {ahattehim^ elmgersj Num. 11:5.) a luscious 
fruit, 80 well known thfit a description of it would be su- 
perfluous. It grows to great perfection, and is highly 
esteemed, in Egypt, especially by the low^er class of peo- 
ple, (luring the hot months. 

There are varieties of this fruit ; but that more particu- 
larly referred to in the text must be the water-melon, wdiich 
in Egypt is now called haitich. It is cuUi^Taled, says Has- 
.'jel(jiiist, on the banks of the Nile, in the rich clayey earth, 
which subsides during the inundation. This serves the 
Egyptians for meat, drink, and physic. The juice is pecu- 
liaily cooling and agreeable in that sultry climate, w^here 
it is justly pronounced one of the most delicious refresh- 
ments that nature, amidst her constant attention to the 
wants of man, afibrds in the season of violent heat. This 
well explains the regret expressed by the Israelites for the 
loss of this fruit, whose pleasant liquor had so often 
quenched their thirst, and relieved their weariness in their 
servitude, and w'hich would have been exceedingly grate- 
ful in a dry, scorching desert— Harm ; Watsm, 

MEMBER, properly denotes a part of the natural body, 

1 Cor. 12: 12—25. Figuratively, sinful habits or affec- 
tions, which in an unrenewed state compose a system, 
like a body consisting of many members ; (Rom. 7: 23.) 
also, true believers, members of Christ’s mystical body, as 
forming one society or body, of whi(;h Chnst is the head. 

4; 25— Cofmet. * 

MEIMIORY ; a faculty of the mind, or rather that state 
of ^wnd, in which ideas or notions of things past we 
with a persuasion that the things themselves 
werelbrCMrly jreal and present to the individual conscious- 
ness. When we. remember with little or no effort, it is 
ealfed remembrance skoply^ or memory, and sometliies 


passive memoty. When we endeavor to remember what 
does not immeiiiately and of itself occur, it is called active 
memory, or recollection. 

A good memory has these several qualifications : 1. It 
isjreimy to receive and admit with great ease the various 
ideas, both of words and things, which are learned or 
taught. — 2, It is large and co|nou8 to treasure up* these 
ideas in great number and variety.— 3. It is strong and 
durable to retain, for a considerable time, those words 
or thoughts which are committed to it. — 4. It is faith- 
ful and active to suggest and recollect, upon every pro- 
per occasion, all those words or thoughts which it hath 
treasured up* (See ArrfiNTiojf.) 

As this faculty may be injured by neglect and slothful- 
ness, we will here subjoin a few of the best rules which 
have been given for the improvement of it. 1. We should 
form a clear and distinct apprehension of the things which 
are commit to memory. — 2. Beware of every sort of intem- 
perance, for that greatly impairs the faculties — 3. If it be 
weak, we must not overload it, but charge it only with the 
most useful and solid notions. — 4. We should take every 
opportunity of uttering our best thoughts in conversation, 
as this will deeply imprint them. — 5. We should join to 
the idea we wish to remember, some other idea that is 
more familiar to us, which bears some similitude to it, ei- 
ther in its nature, or in the sound of the word. — 0. AVc 
should think of it before we go to sleep at night, and the 
first thing in the morning, when the faculties are fresh.— 
7, Meth^ and regularity in the things we commit to the 
memory are necessary. — 8. Often thinking, WTiting, or talk- 
ing, on the subjects we wish to remember. — 9. Fervent 
and frequent prayer. See Waits on ike Mind^ chap. 17 j 
Gm/s Memoria Technica ; Rogers* Pleasures of Memory ; 
JReid*s Intellectual Powers of Man^ pp. 303, 310, 338, 356 j 
Brown / Abercrombie ; Chalmers ; and Upkam’s InteUeciual 
Philosophy ; Spurzkeim*s Works. — Ilend, Buck. 

men ANDRIANS j a denomination in the first century, 
from Menander, a Samaritan, and supposed disciple of 
Simon Magus. He pretended to he one of the aions sent 
from the pleroma^ or celestial regions, to succor the souls 
that lay groaning under oppression ; and to support them 
against the demons, that hold the reins of empire in this 
sublunary world. But his notions were so extravagant, 
that he was rather considered as a lunatic than a heretic, 
and very justly. Mosheim's E. II. vol . i . p. 143. — William. 

MENDAEANS, Mendaites, Mendai Ijahiy or disciples 
of St. John, that i.s, the Baptist. From twenty to twenty- 
five thousand families of this sect still remain, chiefly in 
the neighborhood of Bassora, a city between Arabia and 
Persia, on the extremity of the desert of Irac. They are 
sometimes called Christians of St. John j a name which 
they probably received from the Turks, and to which they 
contentedly submit for the sake of the toleration it affords 
them J but they are better knowm in ecclesiastical history 
as Hemero (or every day) Baptists, from their frequent 
washings. (See CnaisTiAiss of St. John, and Heblero 
Baptists.) — William. 

MENDELSOHN, (Moses,) a learned Jewish writer, 
was born, in 1729, at Dessau, in the principality of Anhalt. 
Though in his youth he was extremely indigent, yet, by 
incessant study, he acquired an extensive knowledge of 
philosophy and languages, and became a celebrated author. 
He died at Berlin, m 1766. Among his productions are, 
Fhsedon, a Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul, which 
gained him the title of the Jewish Socrates ; Philosophical 
Works ; Morning Hours j and a Letter to Lavater. He 
was a discitde of Locke. — Davenport ; De Israeli. 

MENDICANTS, or Beooino Friars j several orders of 
religious in popish countries, who, having no settled reve- 
nues, are supported by charitable contributions. They were 
instituted by pope Innocent III. in 1215, for the express 
purpose of opposing heretics, and maintaining the authority 
of the pope and the church of Rome. Their affectation of 
humility and poverty, travelling barefooted, with a cord 
for a girdle round their loins, and begging ftom door to 
door, gave them great influence with the people, which 
they unifonnty employed to the support of ignorance and 
superstition, and, in mstm cases, of persecution. They 
maUi}died like locoats in tne earth, and formed four great 
swarms — ^Dtnniiiicans, Frandseaiis, Carmdites, and Her- 
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mits of St. Augustine; which will be found severally 
noticed in their proper places. MosJmm^s E, H., vol. iii. 
p. i93, dec. — Wuliam ; Hend. Buck. 

MBNE ; a Chaldean word, signifying he has nutnhered^ 
or he has amnied. Daniel explained this ill-boding inscrip- 
tion to the king of Babylon. (See Belshazzar.)— 

MENI ; an idol representing the moon. Jeremiah (7: 
18. 44: 17, 18.) speaks of her as queen of heaven, and, 
with Isaiah, (65: 11. Heb.) shows that her worship was 
popular in Palestine, and among the Hebrews. Meni is 
probably Astarte, and Venus Coelestis, who was worship- 
ped by . the Phosnicians and Carthaginians, from whom 
Israel learned her worship. Isaiah reproaches them with 
setting up a table to Gad— fortune, good fortune, or the 
lord of fortune — and with making libations to Meni. (See 
Idolatry, Gad, and Gods’) — Calmet. 

MENNO, (Simons,) one of the illustrious reformers of 
the sixteenth century, a man whose apostolical spinl and 
labors have never yet been appreciated, was born at Wit- 
marsum, in Friesland, in 1505. In his twenty-fourth year 
(1528) he entered into orders as a Romish priest in the 
village of Pingium, although in utter darkness of mind 
and worldliness of spirit, yet not without some tenderness 
of conscience and apparent piety. In 1530, he was induced 
to examine the New Testament with diligence, in conse- 
quence of doubts concerning transubstantialion. He now 
became through grace^gradually enlightened, his preach- 
ing changed, and he was called by some an evangelical 
preacher, though he says of himself that at the time, 

the world loved me, and I the world.” At length an 
account of the martyrdom of Sicke Snyder at Leuw'arden, 
for Anabaptism, roused him to a similar inquiry concern- 
ing the other sacrament, w^hich resulted in his embracing 
the views of the persecuted Baptists, though he for several 
years struggled to suppress his secret convictions, on ac- 
count of the odium and suffering the avowal must incur. 
“ By the gracious favor of God,” he observes, I have ac- 
quired my knowledge, as well of baptism as of the Lord’s 
supjier, through the enlightening of the Holy Spirit, atten- 
dant on my much reading and contemplating the Scrip- 
tures, and not through the efibrts and means of seducing 
sects, as I am accused.” 

There is the fullest evidence that his change of views 
and practice was sincere. It w’as the result of a true cem- 
version of God. There is no color for the injurious asser- 
tion of IVlosheim, that he held a “ clandestine intercourse 
with the Anabaptists,” until he found it convenient to 
“throw off the ma.sk.” Menno asserts in the work from 
which we quote, (which has recently been translated into 
English, and published in this countiy,) that he had no 
communication whatever with the Baptusts, until he had 
been led by the word and Spirit of Goa to adopt their prin- 
ciples. Alter this, he says, “ I besought my God with sigh- 
ing and tears, that to me a troubled sinner he would gnint 
the gift of his grace ; that he would endue me with wis- 
dom, spirit, frankness, and manly fortitude, so that I might 
preach bis worthy name and holy word unadulterated, 
and proclaim his truth to his praise. 

“ At length the great and gracious Lord, perhaps after the 
course of nine months, extended to me his fatherly spirit, 
help, and mighty hand, so that I freely abandoned at once 
my character, honor, and fame, which I had among men, 
as also my anti-christian abominations, mass, infant bap 
ti.srn, loose and careless life, and all, and put my.self wil- 
lingly in all trouble and poverty under the pressing cross 
of Christ my Lord. In my weakness I feared God ; I 
sought pious people, and of these I found some, though 
few, m good zeal and doctrine. I disputed with the per- 
verted, and some I gained through God's help and power, 
and led them by his word to the Lord Christ ; but the stiff- 
necked and obdurate I commended to the Lord. 

“ Thus has the gracious Lord drawn me, through the 
free favor of his great grace. He first stirred in my 
heart ; he has given me a new mind ; he has humbled me 
in his fear ; lie has led me from the way of death, and, 
through mere mercy, has called me upon the narrow path 
of life into the company of the saints. To him be praise 
forever. Amen.” 

Abodl the year 1537, Menno was earnestly solicited by 
many of the Christians with which he connected himseflf, 


to assume among them the rank and functions of a pu' ' r 
teacher ; and as he looked upon the persons who 
this pro^sal to be exempt from the fanatical phrensy of 
their brethren at Mun.ster, he yielded to their entreaties. 
From this period to the end of his hie he travelled from 
one country to another with his wile and children, exer- 
cising his ministry, under pressures and calamities of vari- 
ous kinds, that succeeded each other without interruption, 

► and constantly exposed to the danger of falling a victim to 
the severity of the laws. “ East and West Friesland,” says 
Mosheim, “ with the province of Groningen, were first vi- 
sited by this zealous apostle of the Anabaptists ; whence 
he directed his course into Holland, Gueldcrland, Brabant, 
and Westphalia; continued U through the German pro- 
, vinces that lie on the coast of the Baltic sea, and penetra- 
ted so far a.s Livonia. In all these places his mimst3rial 
labors were attended with remarkable success, and added 
to his sect a prodigious number of followers. Hence he 
is deservedly considered as the common chief of almost all 
the Anabaptists, and the parent of the sect that still sub- 
sKsts under that denomination Now hear Menno himself. 

“ And, through our feeble service, teaching, and simple 
writing, with the careful deportment, labor, and help 
of our faithful brethren, the great and mighty God has 
made so known and public, lu many cities and lands, the 
W'ordof true repentance, the word of his grace and power, 
together with the wholesome use of his lioly sacraments, 
and has given such growth to his churches, and endued 
them with such invincible strength, that not only many 
proud, stout hearts have become humble, the impure chaste, 
the drunken temperate, the covetous liberal, the cruel kind, 
the godless godly, but also for the testimony which they 
bear, they faithfully give up their property to confiscation, 
and their bodies to torture and to death ; as has occurred 
again and again, to the present hour. These can be no 
fruits nor marks of fal.se doctrine ; (with that God does 
not coKiperate ;) nor under such oppression and misery 
could any thing have stood so long were it not the power 
and word of the Almighty. 

“See, this is our calling, doctrine, and fruit of our ser- 
vice, for which we are so horribly calumniated, and perse- 
cuted with so much enmity. Whether all the prophets, 
apostles, and true .servants of God, did not through their 
.service also produce the like fruits, we would gladly let all 
the pious judge. 

“He who bought me with the blood of his love, and 
called me to his service, unworthy as 1 am, searches me, 
and knows that I seek neither gold and goods, nor luxury, e 
nor ea.se on earth, but only my Lord’s glory> my salvation, 
and the souls of many immortals. Wherefore 1 have had, 
now the eighteenth year, to endure so excessive anxiety, 
oppression, trouble, sorrow, and persecution, with my p<tor, 
feeble wife and little offspring, that I have Stood in jeo- 
pardy of my life and in many a fear. Yes, while the 
priests lie on soft beds and cushions, we must hide our- 
selves commonly in secret corners. While they at all 
nuptials and christenings, and other times, make them- 
selves merry in public iviili fife.s, drum.s, and various kinds 
of music, we must look out for every dog, lest he be one 
employed to catch us. Instead of being Reeled by all as 
doctors and masters, vre must be called Anabaptists, clan- 
destine holders-forth, deceivers, and heretics. In short, 
while for their seiwices they are rewarded, in princely 
style, with great emoluments and good days, our reward 
and portion must be fire, sword and death. 

“ mat DOW I, and my true coadjutors in this very diffi- 
cult, hazardous service, have sought, or could have aou^t, 
all the well disposed may easily estimate from the work 
itself and its fruit. 1 will then humbly intreat the faithful 
and candid reader once more, for Jesus’ sake, to receive in 
love this my forced acknowledgment of my enlightening, 
and make of it a suitable application. I have present- 
ed it out of great necessity, that the pious reader may 
know how it has happened, since I am on all sides caham- 
niat^ and falsely accused, as if I were ordained and called 
to this service by a seditious and misleading sect. Let 
mm that fears God read and judge.” 

Menno was a man of whom the world was not worthy. 
The age in which he lived was, least of all, fitted and 
disposed to do justice to his character. He espoused opi- 
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&ions, vhich not only provoked the hostility of the Catholic 
chttichy bat which found little favor among the ^^powerful 
large sects/’ the Lutherans and Calvinists. It is not 
aaiprUiiiff, therefore, that his conduct has been misunder- 
atom and misrepresented. We take pleasure m assisting 
to circulate an authentic exposition of his principles ; and 
we offer our thanks to the translator for the service ^»ich 
he has rendered to us and to our readers, as well as to the 
interests of truth. A good memoir is still a desideratum. < 
Menno was a man of genius, and sound judgment. He 
possessed a natural anrl persuasive eloquence, and such 
a degree of learning as made him pass with many for an 
oracle. He appears, moreover, to have been a man of 
probity, of a meelc and tractable spirit, gentle in his man- 
ners, affable in his commerce with persons of all ranks 
and characters, and extremely zealous in promoting prac-^ 
tical religion and virtue, which he recommended by his 
example as well as by his precepts. He died in 1561, in 
the duchy of Holstein, at the country seat of a certain no- 
bleman not far from the city of Oldesloe, who, moved with 
compassion by the view of the perils to which Menno was 
exposed, and the snares that were daily laid ibr his ruin, 
look him, with certain of his associates, into his protection, 
and gave him an asylum. The writings of Menno, which 
are almost all composed in the Dutch language, were pub- 
lished in folio, at Amsterdam, in the year 1051. — I/end. 
Buck ; Mosheim ; Memo's Departure from Popery. 

MENNONITES ; a society of Baptists in Holland, so 
called from Menno Simons. (See Menno.) This great 
man, as Mosheim observes, reduced the system of the 
scattered sect then called Anabaptists, to consistency and 
moderation. (See Anabaptists, and Baptists.^ 

The Mennonites maintain that practical piety is the 
essence of religion, and that the surest mark of the true 
church is the sanctity of its members. They plead for uni- 
versal toleratKHi in religion j and debar none from their 
societiCvS who lead pious lives, and own the Scriptures for 
the word of God. They teach that infants are not the 

S r subjects of baptism ; that ministers of the gospel 
to receive no salary (from the state.] They also 
object to the termsy person and trinity y as not consistent with 
the simplicity of the Scriptures. 

They are, like the society of Friends, utterly averse to 
oaths and war, and to capital punishments, as contrary to 
the spirit of the Christian dispensation. 

In their private meeting;s every one has the liberty to 
speak, to expound the Scriptures, and to pray. They as- 
semble (or used to do so) twice every year from all parts 
of Holland, at Rynsbourg, a village two leagues from 
Leyden, at which time they receive the communion, sitting 
at a table in the manner of the Tudependenls j but in their 
form of discipline they are said more to resemble the Pres- 
byterians. (This last statement wants authority.] 

The ancient Mennonites professed a contempt of erudi- 
tion and science, [only when put in competition with piety 
in their ministers,] and excluded nil from their communion 
who deviated in the least from the most rigorous rules of 
simplicity and gravity : but this primitive austerity is 
greatly diminished in their most considerable societies. 
Those who adhere to their ancient discipline are called 
Flemings, or Flandnans. The whole sect were formerly 
^lled Waterlandians, from the di.strict in which they 
unspeakable number have been martyrs. 

The Mennonites in Pennsylvania do not baptize by im- 
mersion, though they administer the ordinance to none 
but believers. Their common method is this : the per- 
son to be baptized kneeling, the minister holds his hands 
over him, into which the deacon pours water, and through 

baptized; after which 
hands and prayer. Mosheim ; though 
prejudices; Edwards^ 

gnd B^edicts History of American BaptistSy vol. i. p. 94. 

published by Mrs. H. Adams, to 
considerable corrections 
frovn XiCtters of Mr. ^^ITard the missionarv, who re- 
ally vkted both Holland and America. 

An « Accoont of the Origin of the Dutch Baptists,” or 
MoisrQObtteiaL was published at Breda, in 1819, by Dr Ypeii 
professor theology at Groningen, and the Re? jT J 
Dermont, chaplain to the king of the'Netherlauds, learned 


Fedobaptists. With this account Mr. Ward fills several let- 
ters, and from it we shall make some extracts. In the opi- 
nion of these learned writers, the Mennonites are descend- 
ed from the tolerably pure evangelical Waldenses, who 
were driven by persecution into various countries ; and who 
daring the latter part of the twelfth century fled into Flan- 
ders, and into the provinces of Holland and Zealand, where 
they lived simple and exemplary lives, in the villages as 
► farmers, in the towns by trades, free from the charge of 
any gross immoralities, and professing the most pure and 
simple principles, which they exemplified in a holy con- 
versation. They were therefore in existence long before 
tbe Reformed church of the Netherlands. 

There were then two sects among them : the one dis- 
tinguished by the name of the perfecty (who held to a com- 
‘ munity of goods,) and the other the imperfect. By for the 
greater part of the first sect, and the whole of the second, 
were certainly among tbe most pious Christians the church 
ever saw, and the worthiest citizens the stale ever had. 
History removes every doubt on this subject. 

In the year 15.36, their scattered community obtained 
a regular state of church order, separate from all Dutch 
and German Protestants, who at that time had not been 
formed into one body by any bonds of unity. This ad- 
vantage was procured them by the sensible management 
of a Friezland Protestant, Menno Simons, who had for- 
merly been a popish priest. This learned, wise, and pru- 
dent man, was chosen by them as their leader, that they 
might by his paternal eflbrts, in the eyes of all Christen- 
dom, be cleared from the blame which some of them had 
incurred. This object was accomplished accordingly : 
some of the perfectionists he reclaimed to order, and 
others he excluded. He purified also the religious doc- 
trines of the Baptists. 

** We have now seen that the Baptists who were formerly 
called Anabaptists, and in later times Mennonites, were 
the original Waldenses ; and who have long m the history 
of the church received the honor of that origin. On this 
account the Biaptists may be considered as the only Chris- 
tian community which has stood since the days of the 
apostles, and as a Christian society which has preserved 
pure the doctrines of the gospel through all ages. The 
perfectly correct external and internal economy of the 
Baptist denomination, tends to confirm the truth, disputed 
by the Romish church, that the Reformation brought 
about in the .sixteenth century was in the highest degree 
necessary ; and at the same lime goes to refute the erro- 
neous notion of the Catholics, that their communion is the 
most ancient.” Jhus far, Dr. Ypeij and Dermont. 

This testimony, from the highest official authority in 
the Dutch Reformed church, is certainly a rare instance 
of lilieralily towards another denomination. It is conceding 
all the Mennonites or Baptists claim. It should be added, 
that they have constantly, but politely, declined the sala- 
ries, which the government of Holland offers to all deno- 
minations under its authority. 

The Mennonites, it appears, form one undivided Chris- 
tian body. Associations are held at different times, simi- 
lar to those in England and the United Statfes, though 
some churches, as among the English and American Bap 
lists, decline all union with any association. The business 
of the Association connected with Rotterdam is chiefly to 
provide supplies for destitute churches, and examine into 
the state of the Mennonite college at Amsterdam. There 
are no buildings connected with this college ; but the stu- 
dents receive theological instruction in a room, containing 
the library, over the Mennonite chapel. The lectures are 
delivered in Latin : and each student before his entrance 
must be acquainted with l^tin and Greek. They attend 
at a literary institution for instruction in Hebrew, ecclesi- 
astical history, physics, natural and moral philosc^hy, 
They have private lod^gs in different ports of the city. 
The college was estabUshed neariy a cmimry a^ro, and was 
at first supported by the Amsterdam Mennonites alone ; 
but lately other churches send in their contributions. 
Some of tbe students receive suj^rt from the public 
fond ; they are ail intended for the Christian ministry* 

Divine worship is conducted among the Mennonites 
as aimmg the ^otcImss of the tefiirined. They have 
preaching only once on the Sabbath, and the ministers are 
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chosen m some places by the congregation, and in others 
by the elders and deacons. 

With respect to their confession of faitli, as stated by one 
of their ministers, Mr. Gan, of Ryswick, it appears to be 
moderate orthodoxy. 

On baptism Mr. Gan says, it consists in immersion 
or pouring upon of water, in the name,’^ dec. Conversion 
and faith are necessary ; and those “ who are the children 
of Christian parents, and have been educated in the Chris- 
tian church, are under an obligation to be baptized, as 
well as converted Jews and heathens. They train up 
catechumens under their ministers, and, about the age of 
sixteen, baptize them, taking from the candidate, before 
the minister and elders, an account of his repentance and 
faith. They reject infant baptism, and refuse to commune 
at the Lord’s table with any w^o administer the ordinance 
to children, unless re-sprinkted.^’ According to Mr. Ward’s 
account, (given him verbally by Rev. N. Messchaert,) 
the modern Mennonites plead the authority of Menno for 
the use of pouring and sprinkling as baptism. But in- 
reality it is a wide departure from the views of Menno, 
who says, “ After we have searched ever so diligently, we 
shall find no other baptism but dipping in water, which 
is acceptable to God and approved in his word.” 

With respect to the number of Mennonites In Holland, 
they are calculated at thirty thousand, including children, 
and form about one hundred and thirty churches. 

In the United States of America, it appears, there are 
more than two hundred Mennonite churches, some of which 
contain as many as three hundred members in each; 
and,” Mr. Ward says, “ they are mostly the descendants of 
the Mennonites, who emigrated m great numbers from 
Paltz. 

The Hutch Baptists have published a large history of 
themselves, and of their numerous martyrs. There is 
reason to hope, from recent intelligence, that a ne ./ and 
brighter era is beginning among them. — Ward^s Tarmcll 
Letters, lett. 19 — 22; Avi. Bap. Mag. 1834. 

MEN OF UNDERSTANDING. ' This title distinguish, 
cd a fanatical sect which appeared in Flanders and Brus- 
sols, in the year 1511. They owed their origin to an 
illiterate man, whose name was Egidius Cantor, and to 
William of Hildenison, a Carmelite monk. With some 
great truths they mingled egregious errors. They pre- 
tended to be honored with celestial visions, denied that 
any could arrive at perfect knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures without the extraordinary succors of a divine illumi- 
nation, and declared the approach of a new revelation 
from heaven, more perfect than the gospel of Christ. 
They said that the resurrection was accomplished in the 
person of Jesus, and no other was to be expected ; that 
the inward man was not defiled by the outward actions, 
whatever they were ; that the pains of hell were to have 
an end ; and not only all mankind, but even the devils 
themselves, were to return to God, and be made partakers 
of eternal felicity. 

This denomination appears to have been a branch of 
the Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit,-— Buck. 

MENOLOGIUM, (from mmt, the moon, and logos, a 
discourse,) in the Greek church, nearly corresponds to the 
martyrologium of the Roman churcL It is a book in 
M^hicti the festivals of every month are recorded, with the 
names and biographies of the saints and martyrs, in the 
order in which they are read in the masses, &c. — Hmd. 
Buck. 

MEPHIBOSHETH ; a sou of Jonathan, whose proper 
name was Meribbaak (See Baal.) Mephibosheth was 
very young when his father was killed in the battle of Gil- 
boa, (2 Sam. 4.: 4.) and his nurse was in such consterna- 
tion at the news, that she let the child fall, who from this 
accident was lame all his life. When David (bund him- 
self in peaceable possession of the kingdom, he sought for 
all that remained of the house of Saul, that he might show 
them kindness, in consideration of the friendship between 
him and Jonathan. He told Mephibosheth, that for the 
sake of Jonatlian his father he snould have his grandfa- 
ther’s estate, and eat always at the royal table, 2 Sam. 9: 
1, Acc. Sec also I Ohron. 8: 34. — Cahaet, 

MERAB, or Mxrob, the eldest daughter of king^Saul, 
was promised to David in marriage, in reward for ms vie- 


tory over Goliath : but was given to Adricl, son of Barzil- 
lai the Meholathite, 1 Sam. 14: 49. 18: 17, 19. Merab 
had six sons by him, who were delivered to the Oibeonites 
and hanged before the Lord. The text intimates, that the 
six men delivered to the Gibconiies were sons of Miehal, 
daughter of Saul, and wife of Adriel ; but it is thought, 
that the name of Miehal has slipped into the'text instead 
of Merab; for (1.) Miehal did not marry Adriel, but Phal- 
tiel; and (2.) we nowhere read that Miehal had six sons. 
Others think, these were six sons of Merab by birth, but 
of Miehal by adoption. — Calmet. 

MERCURY ; a fabulous god of the ancient heathen, 
the messenger of the celestials, and the deity that presided 
over learning, elc^uence, and traffic. The Greeks named 
him Hermes, an interpreter, because they considered him 
as interpreter of the will of the gods. Probably, it was for 
this reason that the people of Lystra, having heard Paul 

E reach, and having seen him heal a lame man, would 
ave olfered sacrifice to him, as to their god Mercuiy ; 
and to Ban)aba.s as Jupiter, because of his venerable 
aspect, Acts 14: 11. (See .Tupiter, and Lystra.) — Calmet, 
MERCY ; that particular species or modincation of 
goodness which has for its objects beings who are in cir- 
cumstances of misery and distress, and which consists in 
commiserating and pitying them under their sufferings, 
and in affording them such relief as can be extended to 
them consistently* with the relative situation of him by 
whom the disposition is felt. 

Divine mercy is that attribute which compassionates the 
family of man, consideved as miserable in consequence of 
the guilt which they have contracted by their voluntary 
and unprovoked rebellion against the moral government 
of Jehovah ; and which is exercised in such a way, and to 
such an extent, as the end and rectitude of that govern- 
ment require. It is not the simple act of pity which one 
individual in private life may display towards another in- 
dindual, or a number of intfividuals, but it-is a commise- 
ration which, though infinite with respect to its source, 
and unlimited in its nature, abstractedly considered, is 
nevertheless combined in its exercise wiin the due influ- 
ence of every consideration arising out of the public and 
official station which is occupied by God as the ruler of an 
universe of intelligent lieings, whose interests us a whole 
cannot in justice be left out of view in the treatment of 
individuals. That a due regard is ever to be had to the 
good of the whole in every thing that is done for the bene- 
fit of any of the parts, is one of the firmest and most un- 
doubted principles of all enlightened and equitable legisla- 
tion. Mercy, in the sense in which it is too commonly 
taken, as exercised without any rational end or induce- 
ment, besides the bare impulse of the affections towards 
an isolated object, and consequently witlioui the guidance 
and direction of an intelligent mind properly attentive to 
all conceivable results, would be no proof of moral excel- 
lence, but a blind and undistinguishing act, which in num- 
berless instances w^ould be productive of infinitely greater 
misery tha.* it actually relieved, and thus deserve the 
name of cruelty rather than that of mercy. 

In Jehovah, this attribute is ever regulated by the high- 
est intelligence ; its exercise is invariably accompanied 
with suitable displays of the divine purity ; and its conse- 
quences combine with the relief and eternal felicity of its 
objects, the maintenance of the claims of divine moral go- 
vemraent, and the advancement of the divine glory. That 
mercy is extended to any of the guilty children of men, is 
to be ascribed to the pure benevolence of the Deity ; that 
it is not extended to all miserable offienders must be attri- 
buted to the same ^nevolence, in the character of the love 
of rectitude, or a just regard to the claims which are pat 
forth by the vast community of intelligent existences over 
which ^ pi^esides; and that it is shown to one sinner 
mther than another, is to he resolved into his all-wise, 
holy, and benevolent sovereignty: *‘He win have mercy 
on whom he will have mercy J’ 

estaWisbes these views of the mercy 
of God, is the consi^ration of the peculiar and exclusive 
medium through umich be has chosen to dispense it — the 
atonement made by the infinitely precious blood of his 
Son when he died as the substitute of sinners. While 
every feature in this wondrous transaction is calculated 
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to afford the most illastnoas commeiit on the declaration, 

He deli^htelh in Tnejpcy,’^ the whole plan is most obvi- 
ously designed to secnre and uphold the pillars of the di- 
vine government, and to unite' in its wand results the 
glory of God and^e happiness of his o&dient creatures. 
(See the articles XtoNSMENT ; Auounu ; Justice.) 

According to the circumstances and wants of those who 
are its objeetsi the divine mercy may be regarded as en- 
lightening, renewing, forgiving, relieving, comforting, and 
strengthening. It is rich, efficient, unmerited, absolutely 
free, immutable, and eternal. — Jones} Hmd. Buck, 

MERCY-SEAT, {ilasthion, propiliatoiy.)' This word is 
properly an adjective, agreeing with epithemOj a lid, under- 
stood, which is expressed by the Seventy, Ex. 25*. 17. In 
that versioi^ ilasihion generally answers to the Hebrew 
caphrahj from the verb caphar, to cover, expiate, and was 
the lid or covsrinff of the ark of the covenant, made of pure 
gold, on and before which the high-priest was to sprinkle 
the blood of the expiatory sacrifices on the great day of 
atonement, and where God promised to meet his people, 
Ex. 25; 17, 22. 29: 42. 30: 30, Lev. 16; 2, 14. 

St. Pauli by applying this name to Christ, (Rom. 3: 25.) 
assures u.s that be is the true mercy-seat, the reality of 
what the caphmh represented to the ancient believers ; by 
him our sins are covered or expiated, _and through him 
God communes with us in mercy. The mercy-seat also 
represents our approach to God through Christ ; we come 
to the “ throne of grace which beautiful dc.signatioa is 
only a variation of the terra mercy-seat.” — Watson, 

MEEIBAH, (sfn/e, or contention}) the name given to 
the station at or near Rephidim, where the people mur- 
mured for water, and Moses struck the rock, where it 
gushed out, Ex. 17: 1 — 7. Dr. Shaw feels confident that 
he has discovered this extraordinary stone, at Rephidim, 
and has furnished a particular account of it in his Travels. 
Mr. Taylor, however, has shown that this idea proceeds 
Ttpon a total misapprehension of the history, as well as of 
the reference made to it by the apostle Paul, 1 Cor. 10: 4. 
(Fragment 281.) (See Rkphidim.) — Calmt. 

MERIT, si^ifie.s desert, or the earning of a fair title to 
a reward. Originally the word ivas applied to soldiers^ 
and other military persons, who, by their labors in the 
field, and by the various hardships they underwent during 
the course of a campaign, as also by other services they 
might occasionally render the commonwealth, were said, 
7n€rere stipendm, to merit, or earn their pay ; which they 
might properly be said to do, because they yielded in real 
service an equivalent to the stale for Ihe stipend they re- 
ceived, which was therefore due to them in justice. Here, 
then, wc come at the true meaning of the word merit ; 
from which it is very clearly to be seen that there can be 
no such thing as merit in our best obedience. One man 
may merit of another, but all mankind together cannot 
merit from the hand of God, because, being originally his, 
nil possible service is but a duty, the failing of which is 
sin. This still more evidently appears, if we consider the 
imperfections of nil our services, and the express declara- 
tions of the divine word, Luke 17; 10. Eph. 2: 8, 9. Rom. 
11; 5, f). Tit. 3: 5. Rom, 10: 1, 4. The Doctrine of Merit 
stated, vo\. iii. sev. 1; South's Sermons} Toplady's W&rks^^ 
vol. iii. p, 471 5 Jfervey’s Eleven Letters to Wesley ; Robin- ' 
soil's ClaudCiVo]. ii. p. 218j DwigMs Theology} FuUcr's 
Wottts . — 'fTend. Burk. 

MERITS OF CHRIST ; a term used to denote the 
active and passive obedience of Christ ; all that he wrought 
and all that he suffered for the salvation of mankind. See 
Atokement ; Imputation ; Obedience : Righteousness of 
Cheist. — Hend. Buck. 

MEROBACH ; an ancient king of Babylon, placed 
among the gods, and worshipped by the Babylonians. 
Jeremiah (50: 2.) speaking of the ruin of Babylon says, 

Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, Merodach is broken 
in pieces, her idols are confounded, her images are broken 
in pieces,” We find certain kings of Babylon, whose 
names comprise that of Merodach ; as Evil-Mcrodach, and 
Memd«ch*Baladnn.-~-Cahne^ 

" tJje waters of Merom, (Josh, ll; 5.) or lake 

of Semechon, is the most northern of the three lakes 
supplied by the river Jordan. It is situate in a valley, 
called the Ard Honk; formed by the two branches, ctf 


mount Hebron. The lake is now called, after the valley, 
the lake of Houle. In summer this lake is for the most 
part dry, and covered withlshrubs and grass, in which li- 
ons, bears, and other wild beasts conceal themselves. 
(See Jordan.)— CaZifi€<. 

MEROZ ; a place in the neighborhood of the brook Ki- 
shon, whose inhabitants, reftising to come to the assistance 
of their brethren, when they fought with Sisera, were put 
under an anathema, Judg. 5: 23^ Watson. 

MERRICK, (Jambs,) a poet and divine, was born, in 
1720, at Reading; was educated at the school of that 
place, and at Trinity college, Oxford ; and died in 1769. 
Bishop Lowth speaks of him as being one of the best of 
men and most eminent of scholars. Among his works 
are, Poems on Sacred Subjects; Annotations on the 
Psalms, and on the Gospel of St. John ; a translation of 
Tryphiodorus ; and a metrical version of the Psalms. — 
Davemort. 

MESHA ; (Gen. 10: 27—30.) the same, probably, as 
mount Masius,. The sons of Joktan possessed the whole 
country between mount Masius and the mountains of Se- 
phar, or Sepharvaim. — Calmet. 

MESHECH, (Country of.) Meshech was the sixth 
son of Japheth, and is generally mentioned in conjunction 
with his brother Tubal ; and both were first seated in the 
north-eastern angle of Asia Minor, from the shores of the 
Euxine, along to the south of Caucasus ; where were the 
Montes Moschisi, and where, in after times, were the Ibe- 
ri, Tibareni, and Moschi. There appears also to have 
been in the same neighborhood, namely, in Armenia, a 
river and country termed Rosh : for so, Bochart says, the 
river Araxes is called by the Arabs ; and that there was a 
people in the adjoining country called Rhossi. That pas- 
sage in Ezek. 38, also, which in our Bibles is rendered “ the 
chief prince of Meshech and Tubal,” is, in the Septuagint, 

the prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal.” These Rhossi 
and Moschi, who were neighbors in Asia, dispersed their 
colonies jointly over the vast empire of Russia ; and pre- 
serve their names still in those of Rus.sians and Musco- 
vites — Watson. 

MESOPOTAMIA ; an extensive province of Asia^ the 
Greek name of which denotes “between the rivers,” aud 
on this account Strabo sajrs, that “ it was situated between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris.” In Scripture this country 
is often called Aram, and Aramea. But as Aram also 
signifies Syria, it is denominated Aram Naharaim, or the 
Syria of the rivers, Judg. 3: 8. 2 Sam. 10. Ban. 1:2. Zech. 
5- 11. 

This province, which inclines from the south-east to the 
north-west, commenced at thirty-three degrees twenty mi- 
nutes north latitude, and terminated near thirty-seven 
degrees thirty minutes north latitude. Towards the south 
it extended as far as the bend formed by the Jordan at 
Cunaxa, and to the wall of Semiramis, which separated it 
from Messene. The northern part of Mesopotamia is oc- 
cupied by chains of mountainvS passing from north-west to 
.south-east, in the situation of the rivers. The central parts 
of these mountains were called Singaras Montes. In the 
westeni part were Edessa, called also Callin-Rhoj, fOrfa,) 
CharrsB, (Hamm,) • Nicephorium, (Racca,) Circesium at 
the mouth of the Chaboras, Anathoh, (Anah,) Nehnrda, 
(HatUth Unnour,) upon the right of the Euphrates. There 
are several other towns of lc.ss importance. According to 
Strabo, this country was fertile in vines, and afiTonlcd 
abundance of good wine. According to Ptolemy, Mesopo- 
tamia had on the north a port of Armenia, on the west the 
Euphrates on the side of Syria, on the east the Tigris on 
the borders of Assyria, and on the south the Bttphrates,- 
which joined the Tigris. Mesopotamia was a satrapy 
under the kings of Syria. It is nOw comprised in modem 
Persia. 

“ On the fifth or rizth day after leaving Aleppo,” says 
Campbell, in his Overland Journey to India, “ wc arrived 
at the city of Biarbeker, the capital of the prwince of that 
name ; having passed over an extent of country of between 
three and four hundred miles, most of it blessed with the 
greatest fertility, and abounding with as rich pastures a.s 
I ever beheld, covered with numerons herds and flocks. 
The air was charming^ temperate in the daytime, but, to 
my Ceding, extremely cold at nigb*- Yet notwithstanding 
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tlie extreme fertility of this country, the bad administra- 
tion of government, conspiring with the indolence of the 
inhabitants, leaves it unpeopled and uncultivated. Dlar- 
beker Proper, called also Mesopotamia from its lying be- 
tween two famous rivers, and 1^ Moses called Padan-aeam, 
that is, * thi fn^fid Syria/ abounds wth corn, wine, oil, 
fruits, and all the necessaries of life. It is supposed to 
have been the seat of the earthly paradise ; and all geo- 
l^raphers agree that here the descendants of Noah settled 
immediately after the dood. To be treading that ground 
which Abraham trod, where Nahor the father of Rebecca 
lived, where holy Job breathed the pure air of piety and 
simplicity, and where Laban the father-in-law of Jacob 
resided, was to me a circumstance productive of delightful 
sensations.” (See Abraham.) — Watson. 

MESSIAH. The Greek word Christos^ from whence 
comes Christ and ChrisUatiy exactly answers to the Hebrew 
Messiahf which signifies him that hath received unction, a 
king, a prophet, or a priest. (See Jesus Christ.) 

The ancient Jews had just notions of the Messiah, which 
came gradually to be corrupted, by expecting a temporal 
monarch and conqueror j and finding Jesus Christ to be 
poor, humble, and of an unpromising appearance, they 
rejected him. Most of the modern rabbins, according to 
Buztorf, believe that the Messiah is come, but that he lies 
concealed because of the sins of the Jews. Others believe 
he is not yet come, fixing different times for his appearance, 
many of which are elapsed ; and, being thus bained, have 
pronounced an anathema against those who shall pretend 
to calculate the time of his coming. To reconcile the pro- 
phecies concerning the Messiah that seemed to be contra- 
dictory, some have had recourse to a twofold Messiah j 
one in a state of wverty and suffering, the other of splen- 
dor and glory. The. first, they say, is to proceed from the 
tribe of Ephraim, who is to fight against Gog, and to be 
slain by Armlllusj (Zech. 12: 10.) the second is to be of 
the tribe of Judah and lineage of David, who is to conquer 
and kill Armillus ) to bring the first Messiah to life again, 
to assemble all Israel, and rule over the whole world. 

That Jesus Christ is the true Messiah, and actually 
come in the flesh, is evident, if we consider (as Mr. Fuller 
observes) that it is intimated that whenever he should 
come, the sacrifices and ceremonies of the Mosaic law 
were to be superseded by him, Ps. 40: 0 — 8. 1 Sam. 15: 
22. Dan. 9: 27. Jer. 31; 31, 34. Heb. 8: 13, Now sacri- 
fice and oblation have ceased. They virtually ceased 
when .lesus offered himself a sacrifice, and in a few years 
after, they actually ceased. A few of the ancient ceremo- 
nies are indeed adhered to, but, as one of the Jewish wri- 
ters acknowledges, “ the sacrifices of the holy temple have 
ceased.” Let every Jew therefore ask himself this ques- 
tion: Should Messiah the Prince come at some future 
period, how are the sacrifice and oblation to cense on his 
appearance, when they have already ceased near eighteen 
hundred years ? (See Christianity ; Jesus Christ.) 

There have been numerous false Messiahs which have 
arisen at different times. Of these the Savior predicted, 
Matt. 24; 14. Some have reckoned as many as twenty- 
four, of whom we shall here give an account. 

I. Caziba was the first of any note who made a noise 
in the world. Being dissatisfied with the state of things 
under Adrian, he set himself up at the head of the Jew- 
isli nation, and proclaimed himself their long-expected 
Messiah. He was one of those banditti that infested Ju- 
dea, and committed all kinds of violence against the Ro- 
mans *, and had become so powerful, that he was chosen 
king of the Jews, and by them acknowledged their Mes- 
siah. However, to facilitate the success of this bold en- 
terprise, he changed his name from Caziba, which it was 
at first, to that of Barchocheba, alluding to the star fore- 
told by Balaam ; for he pretended to be the star sent from 
heaven to restore his nation to its ancient liberty and glo- 
ry. He chose a forerunner, raised an array, was anednted 
king, craned money inscribed with his own name, and 
proclaimed himself Messiah and prince of the Jewisn na- 
tion. Adrian raised an army, and sent it against him. 
He retired into a town called Bither, where he was be- 
sieged. Barchocheba was killed in the siege, the city was 
taken, and a dreadlul havoc succeeded. The Jews tb^- 
selves allow, that, during this short war against the Ro- 


mans in defence of this false Messiah, they lost five or 
six hundred thousand souls. This was in the former part 
of the* second century. 

2. In the reira of Theodosius the younger, in the year 
of our Lord 434‘, another impostor arose, called Moses 
Cretensis. He pretended to be a second Moses, sent to 
deliver the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and juomised to di- 
vide the sea, and give them a safe passage through it. 
Their delusion proved so strong and universal, that they 
neglected their lands, houses, and all other concerns, and 
took only so much with them as they could conveniently 
carry. And on the day appointed, this false Moses, having 
led them to the top of a rock, men, women, and children 
threw themselves headlong down into the sea, without the 
least hesitation or reluctance, till so great a number of 
them were drowned, as opened the eyes of the rest, and 
mode them sensible of the cheat. They then began to 
look out for their pretended leader, but he disappeared, 
and escapd out of their hand. 

3. In the reign of Justin, about 620, another impostor 
appeared, who called himself the son of Mose.s. His 
name was Duuaan. He entered into a city of Arabia Fe- 
lix, and there he greatly oppressed the Christians j but he 
was taken prisoner, and put to death by Elcsban, an Ethi- 
opian general. 

4. In the year 520, the Jews and Samaritans rebelled 
against the emperor Justinian, and set up one Julian for 
their king; and accounted him the Messiah. The em- 
peror sent an army against them, killed great numbers 
of them, took their pretended Messiah prisoner, and im- 
mediately put him to death. 

5. In the year 571, was born Mohammed, in Arabia. 
At first he professed himself to be the Messiah who was 
promised to the Jews. By this means he drew many of 
that unhappy people after him. In .some .sen.se, therefore, 
he may be considered in the number of false Messiahs. 
(See Mohammedanism.) 

t). About the year 721, in the ll»iie of Leo Isaurus, 
arose another false Messiah in Spain ; his luime was Se- 
renus. He drew great numbers after him, to their no 
small loss anti disappointment, hut all his pretensions 
came to nothing. 

7. The twelfth century was fruitful in false Messiahs ; 
for about the year 1137, there appeared one in France, 
who was put to death, with many of those who followed 
him, 

H. In the year 1138, the Persians were disturbed with 
a Jew, who called hin^df the Messiah. He collected to- 
gether a vast army. But he, too, was put to death, and 
his followers treated with great inhumanity. 

9. In the year 1157, a false Messiah stirred up the 
.Tews at Corduba, in Spain. The wdsei and better sort 
looked upon him as a madman, but the great body of the 
.Tews in that nation believed m him. On this occasion, 
almost all the Jews in Spain w^eie destroyed. 

10. In the year 1167, another false Messiah arose in 
the kinfjdom of Fez, which brought great troubles and 
persecution upon the Jews that were scattered through 
that country. 

11. In the same year an Arabian set up there for the 
Messiah, and pretended to work miracles. Whan search 
was made for him, his followers fled, and he was brought 
before the Arabian king. Being questioned by him, he 
replied, that he was a jprophet sent from God. The king 
then asked him what sign he could show to confirm his 
mission ? Cut off my head,” said he, “ and I will re- 
turn to life again.” The king took him at his word, pro- 
mising to believe him if his prediction came to pass. The 
poor wretch, however, never returned to life again, and 
the cheat was sufficiently discovered. Those who had 
been deluded by him were grievously punished, and the 
nation condemned to a very heavy fine. 

12. Not long ^er this, a Jew who dwelt beyond Eu- 
phrates, called himself the Messiah, and drew vast multi- 
tudes of people after liim. He gave this for a sign of it j 
that he been lepvqits, and was cured in the course of 

He, rest, perished in the attempt, 

great persecution on his countrymen. 

. 111 the year 1174, a magician and false Christ arose 

la Persia, who called David Almusser. He pretend- 
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ed that he could make himself mvisible j but he was soon 
taken, and put to death, and a heavy fine laid upon his 
brethren the Jews. 

14. In the year 1176, another of these impostors arose 
in Moravia, who made similar pretensions ; but his frauds 
being detected, and not being able to elude the efforts 
that were made to secure him, he was likewise put to 
death. 

15. In the year 1199, a famous cheat and rebel exerted 
himself in Persia, called David cl David. He was a man 
of learning, a great magician, and pretended to be the 
Messiah. He raised an army against the king, but was 
taken and imprisoned j and, having made his escape, was 
afterwards seized again, and beheaded. Vast numbers 
of the Jews were butchered for taking part with this im- 
postor. 

16. Wc are told of another false Christ in this same 
century by Maimonides and Solomon ; but they take no 
notice either of his name, country, or good or ill success. 

Here we may observe, that no less than ten false Christs 
arose in the twelfth century, and brought prodigious ca- 
lamities and destruction upon the Jews in various quar- 
ters of the world. 

17. In the year 1497, we find another false Christ, 
whose name was Ismael Sophus, who deluded the Jews 
m Spain. He also perished, and as many as believed in 
him were dispersed. 

18. In the year 1500, rabbi Lemlem, a German Jew of 
Austria, declared himj^elf a forerunner of the Messiah, 
and pulled down his own oven, promising his brethren that 
they should bake their bread in the Holy Land next 
year. 

19. In the year 1509, one whose name was Pfefferkorn, 
a Jew of Cologne, pretended to be the Messiah. He af- 
terwards affected, however, to turn Christian. 

20. In the year 1534, rabbi Salome Malcho, giving out 
that he was the Messiah, was burnt to death by Charles 
V. of Spain. 

21. In the year 1615, a false Christ arose in the East 
Indies, and was greatly followed by the Portuguese Jews 
who were scattered over that country. 

22. In the year 1624, another in the Low Countries , 
pretended to be the Messiah, of the family of David, and 
of the line of Nathan. He promised to destroy Rome, 
and to overthrow the kingdom of Antichrist, and the 
Turkish empire. 

23. In the year 1666, appeared the false Messiah Saba- 
tai Sevi, who made so great a noise, and gained such a 
number of pro.selyles. He was born at Aleppo, imposed 
on the Jews for a considerable time ; but afterwards, udth 
a view of .saving his life, turned Mohammedan, and was 
at last beheaded. 

24. The last false Christ that made ^any considerable 
number of converts was one rabbi Mordecai, a Jew of 
Germany: he appeared in the year 1682. It was not 
long before he was found out to be an impostor, and was 
obliged to fly from Italy to Poland, to save his life. What 
became of him aftenvards does not seem to be recorded. 

This may be considered as true and exact an account 
of the fal^e Christs that have arisen since the crucifixion 
of our blessed Savior, as can well be given. See Johan^ 
ms ^ Ltnfs Hist, of False Messiahs ^ Jurtin^s Hem. on EccL 
Hist,^ vol. iii. p. 330 ; Kidder's Demonstration of the Mes- 
idas i Harris' Sermons on the Messiah ; The eleventh vo- 
lume of the Modern Part of the Universal History ; Simpson's 
Key to the Prophecies, sec. 9 j Madaurin on the Prophecies 
relating to the Messiah ; Fuller's Jesus the true Messiah,-— 
Hend. Duck, 

MES^JOHNS ; a name given upwards of a century 
ago, in England, to chaplains kept by the nobility and 
others in high life ; whose situation in the family appears 
to have been any thing but agreeable. They were gene- 
laJfy expected to rise from table after the second course ; 
and if they ever attempted to sit the dinner out, it gene- 
mlly cost them their place. At an annual dinner given 
al that time, on St. Stephen’s day, by the archbishop of 
Canterbury^ the chapjain used to come in and say grace, 
and retbtd iQ^inediately, till wanted to bless after dinner. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS j the doctrine of the transmigra- 


tion of souls into other bodies. This tenet has been at- 
tributed to the sect of the Pharisees. Josephus^ who was 
himself a Pharisee, gives this account of thexr doctrine 
in these points r — Every sottl is immortal ; those of the 
good only enter into another body, but those of the bad 
are tormented with everlasting punishment.^' From 
whence it has been pretty generally concluded, that the 
resurrection they held was only a PythagCrean one, name- 
ly, the transmigration of the soul into another body ; 
Irem which they excluded all that were notoriously wick- 
ed, who were doomed at once to eternal punishment ; but 
their opinion was, that those who were guilty only of les- 
ser crimes were punished for them in the bodies into 
which their souls were next sent. It is also supposed, 
that it was upon this notion the disciples asked our Lord, 
^^Did this man sin, or his parents, that he was born 
blind (John 9: 2.) and that some said, Christ was “ John 
the Baptist, some Elias, others Jeremias, or caie of the 
pr^hets,” Matt. 16: 14. 

The transmigration of souls into other bodies was un- 
doubtedly the opinion of the Pythagoreans and Platonists, 
and was embraced by some among the Jews ; as by the 
author of the book of Wisdom, who says, that “ being 
good, he came into a body undefiled,’’ 8: 20. Neverthe- 
less, it is questioned whether the words of Josephus, be- 
fore quoted, are a sufficient evidence of this doctrine of 
the metempsychosis being received by the whole sect of 
the Pharisees; for, passing into another or difierent 
body,” may only denote its receiving a body at the re- 
surrection ; which will be another, not in substance, but 
in qualily ; as it is said of Christ at his transfiguration, 
“ the fashion of his countenance was” another, or, eus we 
render it, was “ altered,” Luke 9: 29. 

As to the opinion wliich some entertained conccmiitg 
our Savior, that he was either John the Baptist, or Elias, 
or Jeremias, or one of the prophets, (Matt. 16; 14.) it is 
not ascribed to the Pharisees in particular, and if it were, 
one cannot see how it could be founded on the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis ; since the soul of Elias, now in- 
habiting the body of Jesus, would no more make him to 
be Elias, than several others had been, in whose bodies 
the soul of Elias, according to this doctrine, is supposed 
to have dwelt since the death of that ancient prophet, near 
a thousand years before. Besides, how was it possible 
any person that saw Christ, who did not appear to be less 
than thirty-years old, should, according to the notion of 
the metempsychosis, conceive him to be John the Baptist, 
who had been so lately beheaded ? Surely this apprehen- 
sion must be grounded on the supposition of a proper re- 
surrection. It was, probably, therefore, upon the same 
account, that others took him to be Elias, and others Je- 
remias. Accordingly, St. Luke expresses it thus : — “ Oth- 
ers sav, that one of the old prophets is risen from the 
dead,” I..uke 9; 19. It may farther be observed, that the 
doctrine of the resurrection, which St. Paul preached, was 
not a present metempsychosis, but a teal future resurrec- 
tion, which he calls the hope and resurrection of the 
dead,” Acts 23; 6. This he professed os a Pharisee, and 
for this profession the partisans of that sect vindicated 
him against the Sadducees, Acts 23: 7 — 9. Upon the 
whole, therefore, it appears most reasonable to adopt the 
opinion of Reland, though in opposition to the sentiments 
of many other learned men, that the Pharisees held the 
doctrine of the resurrection in a propfer sense. 

The doctrine of the metempsychosis prevails at the 
present day almost universally among the heathen nations 
of the East. (See Budhism, Hikdooism, and Lamaism.) 
— Watson. " , 

METHODIST ; a term frejiuently applied in Eng^nd 
to a person who becomes religious, without reference to 
any particular sect or party, and especially to such mem- 
bers of the church of England as are evangelical and zea- 
lous in their preachiim.-— Head. Buck, 

METHODISTS, Diamsotic ; those pojaah doctors who 
arose in France about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in opposition to the Huguenots, or Protestants. 
These Methodists, from their different manner of treating 
the controversy with their opponents, may be divided into 
two classes. The one compreliends those dcK^tors whose 
method of disputing with the Protestants waa disingenu- 
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otts and ttiiwasotiable, aad who followed the example of 
those military chiefs who shut up their troops isa intrench' 
meats and sirong^holds, in order to cover, them from the 
attache of the enemy. Of this number were the Jesuit 
Veron, who required the Protestants to prove the tenets 
of their church by plain passages of Scripture, without 
being allowed the liberty of illustrating those passages, 
reasoning upon' them, or drawing any doncluslons from 
them j Nihusius, an apostate from the Protestant religion j 
the two Wallenburgs, and others, who confined themselves 
to the business of answering objeclions; and cardinal 
Hichlieu, who confined the whole controversy to the sin- 
gle article of the divine institution and authority of the 
church. 

The Methodists of the second class were of opinion 
that the most expedient manner of reducing the Protes- 
tants to silence, was not to attack them by piecemeal, but 
to overwhelm them at once by the weight of some gene- 
ral principle, or presumption, ta* some universal argument, 
w’hich comprehended or might be applied to all the points 
contested between the two churches ; thus imitating the 
conduct of those military leaders who, instead of spend- 
ing their time and strength in sieges and skirmishes, en- 
deavored to put an end to the war by a general and de- 
cisive action. Some of these polemics rested the defence 
of popery upon prescription ; others upon the wicked 
lives of Protestant princes, who had left the church of 
Home ; others, the crime of religious schism j the variety 
of opinions among Protestants with regard to doctrine 
and discipline, and the uniformity of the tenets and wor- 
ship of the church of Rome ; and thus, by urging their 
respective arguments, they thought they should stop the 
mouths of their adversaries at once. — Hend. Buck, 

METHODISTS, Wesleyan. Origin. This large and 
respectable denomination was founded, in the year 1729, 
by one Mr. Morgan and Mr. John Wesley. (See Wesi/Ey, 
John.) These constitute the great body of the Arminian 
Methodists, who hold the chapels, schools, &c., built or 
founded by the great father of Methodism, and con.sider 
themselves as representatives to the present generation 
of wliat that system was when ongimilly established. 

1. Doctrine. The doctrines of the Wesleyan Metho- 
disl.s, according to their own account, are the same as the 
church of England, as set forth in her liturgy, articles, 
and homilies. This, however, has been disputed. Mr. 
Wesley, in his appeal to men of reason and religion, thus 
declares his sentiments : — “ All 1 teach,’’ he observes, 
“ respects either the nature and condition of justification, 
the nature and condition of salvation, the nature of 
justifying and saving faith, or the Author of faith 
and salvation. That justification whereof our articles 
and homilies speak, signifies present forgiveness, and 
consequently acceptance with God : I believe the con- 
dition of this is faith : I mean not only that without faith 
we cannot be justified, but also that, as soon as any one 
has true faith, in that moment he is justified. Good 
works follow this faith, but cannot go before ii ; innch 
less can sanctification, which implies a continued course 
of good works, springing from holiness of heart. But it 
is allowed that sanctification goes before our justification 
at the Jast day, Heb. 12: 14. Repentance, and fruits 
meet for repentance, go before faith. Repentance abso- 
lutely must go before faith ; fruits meet for it, if there be 
opporlttnity. By repentance I mean conviction of sin, 
producing real desires and sincere resolutions of amend- 
ment ; by salvation I mean not barely deliverance from 
hell, but a present deliverance from sin. Faith, in gene- 
ral, is a divine, supernatural evidence, or conviction of 
iJiixffis not seen, not discoverable by our bodily senses: 
justifying faith implies not only a divine evidence or con- 
vtetioii that God was in Christ reconciling the world unio 
himself, but a sure trust >nd confidence that Christ died 
for my sins, that he loved me, and gave himself for roe. 
And Che moment a penitent sinner believes this, God par- 
dons wd absolves him ; and as soon ^ his pardon or jus- 
tification is wknessed to him by the Holy Ghost, he is 
saved. From that time (unless he make shipwreck of the 
faith) salvation gradu^iy increases in his souL 

The Author of faith and salvation is God alone. 
There is nomore of power than of merit in man ; but as 
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all merit i.s in the Son of Gotl, in what die has done and 
sufi'ered for us, so all pow er is in the Spirit of God. And, 
therefore, every man, in order to believe unto salvation, 
must receive the Holy Ghost.” So far Mr. Wesley. Re- 
specting original sin, free wdll, the justification of men, 
good works, and works done before justification, he refers 
us to what is said on these subjects in the former pari of 
the ninth, the tenth, the qjeventh, the twelfth, and tliir- 
teenth articles of the church of England. In order that 
we may form still clearer ideas respecting Mr. Wesley’s 
opinions, we shall here quote a few questions and answers 
as laid down in the Minutes of Conference. Q. “In what 
sense is Adam’s sin imputed to all mankind?” A. “In 
Adam all die, i. e. 1. Our bodies tlien became mortal. 
2. Our souls died, i. e. were disunited irom God. And 
hence, 3. We are all born with a sinful, devilish nature ; 
by reason whereof, 4. We are children of wrath, liable 
to death eternal,” Rom. fi: 38. Eph. 2; 3. Q. “In what 
sense is the righteousness of Christ imputed to all man- 
kind, or to believers ?” A . “ We do not find it expressly 
affirmed in Scripture that God imputes the righteousness 
of Christ to any, although we do find that faith is imputed 
for righteousness. That text, ‘ As by one man’s disobe- 
dience all men were made sinners, so by the obedience 
of one all were made righteous,’ we conceive, means 
the. merits of Christ all men are cleared from the guilt 
of Adam’s actual .sm.” Q. “Can faith be lost but 
through disobedience ?” A. “It cannot. A believer first 
inw^ardly disobeys ; inclines to sin with his heart ; then 
his intercourse with God is I’ui off, i. e. his faith is lost ; 
and after this he may fall into outward sm, being now 
weak, and like another man.” Q. “What is implied in 
being e. perfect Christian ?” A. “ The loving the Lord our 
God witli all our henrt, and with all our rnind, and soul, 
ami strength.” Q. “ Does this imply that all inward sin 
is taken away ?” A. “ Without floubt ; or how could we 
be sard to be saved from all our uncleannmcs ?” Ezek. .30; 
22. Q. “How mueli is allowed by our brethren wlio 
difler from us with regard to eutm snnctif 'aUon V* A. 
“They grant, I. That every one must be entirely sancti- 
fied in the article of death. 2. That till then a believer 
daily grows iu grace, comes nearer and nearer to perfec- 
tion. 3. That we ought to be continually pressing after 
this, and to exhort all otliers to do so.” Q. “ What do 
w'e allow tliem?” A. “ We grant, 1. That many of those 
who have died in the faith, yea, the greater part of those 
we have known, were not sanctified throughout, not made 
perfect in love, till a little before death. 2. That the 
term smctijkd is continually applied by St. Paul to all 
that were ju stifled, that were true believers. 3. That by 
this term alone he rarely (if ever) means saved from ail 
sin. 4. That consequently it is not proper to use it in 
this sense, ^Mtlu)ut adding the word ^wholly, entirely,’ or 
the like. 5. Tiiat the in&))ired writers almost continually 
spak of or to those who were justified, but very rarely 
either of or to those who were .sanctified. 6. That con.se- 
qnenlly it behooves us to speak in public almost cominn- 
ally of the .state ol' justification ; but more rarely in full 
and explicit lerin.3 concerning entire sanctification.” 'Q. 
“What, then, is the point wherein we divide?” A. Tt 
is this ; Whether we should expect to be saved from all 
sin before the article of death.” Q. “ Is therelny clear 
Scripture promise of this, that God will save us from all 
sin?” A. “ There is. Ps. 130; 8 : * He shall redeem Is- 
rael from all his iniquities.’ This is more largely express- 
ed in Ezek. 30; 25, 29. 2 Cor. 7; 1. Dcut. 30: 6. 1 John 
3; 8. Eph. 5; 25, 27. John 17: 20, 23. 1 John 4: 17.” 

Thus we have endeavored to give a view of the tenets 
of the Wesleyan Methodists ; and this we have chosen to do 
in their own words, in ortfor to prevent misrepresentation. 
. Mr. W^ley Mviug formed numerous 

societies in different parts, he, wdth his brother Charles, 
drew up cert^ rules, by which they were, and it seems in 
many respects still are, governed. They state the nature 
and design of a Methodist society in the following woids : 

• 8. society is no other than a company of men 

haying^ the Iprm und seeking the power of gotlliness j 
unibed iit or^r to pray togefoer, to receive the word of 
exhortation, aad to watch over one another in love, that 
they may help each other to work out their salvation. 
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** That it may the more easily be discerned whether they 
are indeed workiag out their own salvation, each society 
is divided into smaller companies, called classes, accord- 
ing to their respective places of alixle* There are about 
twelve persons (sometimes fifteen, twenty, or even more) 
in each class j one of whom is styled the lca<ler. It is his 
business, 1 . To see each person in his class once a week, 
at least, in order to inquire their souls prosper ; to 
advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occasion may re- 
quire ; to receive w'hat they are willing to give to i.he 
poor, or towards the gospel. 2. To meet the minister and 
the stewards of the society once a ■week, in order to in- 
form the minister of any that are sick, or of any that 
walk disorderly, and will not be rcjproved j to pay to the 
stewards what they have received of thejr several classes 
in the week preceding j and to show their account of 
what each person has contributed. 

There is only one condition previously required of 
those who desire admission into these societies, namely, 
a desire to flee from the wrath to come ; to be saved from 
their sins ; but wherever this is really fixed in the soul, 
it will be shown by its fruits. It is, therefore, expected 
of all who continue therein, that they should continue to 
evidence their desire of salvation, — 

First, by doing no harm ; by avoiding evil in every 
kind ; especially that which is most generally practised, 
such as taking the name of God in vain ; the profaning 
the day of the Lord, either by doing ordinary work there- 
on, or by buying or selling drunkenness j buying or 
selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them, unless in 
cases of extreme necessity ^ fighting, quarrelling, brawl- 
ing ; brother going to law with brother ; returning evil 
for evil, or railing for railing ; the using many word.s in 
buying or selling; the buying or selling uncustomed 
goods ; the giving or taking things on usury ; i. e. unlaw- 
ful interest. 

“ Uncharitable or unprofitable conversation j particu- 
ly sneaking evil of magistrates or of ministers. • 

‘‘Doing to others as we would not they should do un- 
to us. 

“Doing what we know is not for the glory of God ; as 
the putting on gold or costly apparel ; the taking such di- 
versions as cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

“The singing those songs, or reading those books, 
which do not tend to the knowledge or love of God ; soft- 
ness, and needless self-indulgence ; laying up treasure 
upon the earth ; borrowing without a probability of paying, 
or taking up goods without a probability of paying for them. 

“ It is expected of all who continue in these societies 
that they should continue to evidence their desire of sal- 
vation, — 

“ Secondly, by doing good ; by being in every kind 
merciful after their power, as they have opponunhy ; do- 
ing good of every possible sort, and as far afs possible, to 
all men ; to their bodies, of the ability which God giveth ; 
by giving food to the hungry, by clothing the naked, by 
visiting or helping them that are sick, or in prison ; to 
their souls, by instructing, reproving, or exhorting all we 
have any intercourse with ; trampling under foot that en- 
thusiastic doctrine of devils, that ‘ We are not to do good, 
unless o«r hearts be free to it.^ 

“ By doing good, especially to (hem that arc of the 
household of faith, or groaning so to be ; employing them 
preferably to others ; buying one of anotner ; helfung 
e^h other in business ; and so much the more, because 
the world will love its own, and them only ; by all possi- 
ble diligence and frugality, that the gospel be not blamed ; 
by running with patience the race set before them, deny- 
ing themselves, and taking up their cross daily : submit- 
tmg to bear the reproach of Christ ; to be as the filth and 
offscounng of the world, and looking that men should say 
ail manner oi evil of them falsely for the Lord’s sake. 

“ It is expected ol all who desire to continue in these 
societies, that they should continue to evidence {heir de- 
siie of salvation,— 

» Shiftily, by Mtending on all the oidinances of God : 
SBCH toe, the public worship of God ; the ministry of the 
word, either or expounded j the supper of the Lord • 
fiimily and private prayer; .«iearchingthe Scriptures^ and 
fiisting and abstinence. 


« These are the general rules of wir societies, all which 
we are taught of God to observe, even in his written 
word : the only rule, and the sufiicient rule, both of our 
fetth and practice; and all these we know his Spirit 
writes on every truly awakened heart. If there be any 
among us who observe them not, who habitually break 
any of them, let it be made known unto them who watch 
over that soul, as they who must ^ive an account.^ We 
will admonish him of the error of his ways j we will bear 
with him for a season ; but then, if he repent not, be hath 
no mbre place aniong us : we have delivered our own 
seulst 

3. Cifcmii and Oonferemes. In Mr. Wesley's connex- 

ion, they have circuits and conferences, which we find 
were thus fonned ; — ^When the preachers at first went out 
40 exhort and preach, it was by Mr. Wesley's permission 
and direction ; some from one part of the kingdom, and 
some from another ; and thougq frequently strangers to 
each other, and those to whom they were sent, yet on his 
credit and sanction alone they were received and provided 
for as friends, by the societies wherever they came. Bui, 
having Uftle or no communication or intercourse with one 
another, nor any subordination among themselves, they 
must have been under the necessity of recurring to Mi. 
Wesley for directions how and where they were to labor. 
To remedy tliis inconvenience, he conceived the design 
of calling them tfjgether to an annual conference ; by this 
means he brought them into closer union with each other, 
and made them sensible of the utility of acting in concert 
and harmony. He soon found it necessary, also, lobring 
their itinerancy under certain regulations, and reduce it 
to some fixed order, both to prevent confusion, and for his 
own ease ; he therefore took fifteen or twenty societies, 
more or less, which lay round some principal society in 
those parts, and which were so situated, that the greatest 
distance from one to the other was not much more than 
twenty miles, and united them into what Was called a 
circuit. At the yearly conference he appointed two, three, 
or four pr^chers to one of these circuits, according to it.s 
extent, which at first was often very considerable, some- 
times taking in a part of three or four c unties. Here, 
and here only, were they to labor for one year, that is, 
until the next conference. One of the preachers on every 
circuit was called the assistant, because he assisted Mr. 
Wesley in .superintending the societies, and other preach- 
ers ; he took charge of the societies within the limits as- 
signed him ; he enforced the rules everywhere, and direct- 
ed the labors of the preachers associated with him. Hav- 
ing received a list of the societies forming his circuit, he 
took his own station in it, gave to the other preachers a 
plan of it, and 'pointed out the day when each should be 
at the place fixed for him, to begin a progressive motion 
round it, in such order as the plan directed. They'now 
followed one another through all the societies belonging 
to that circuit, at stated distances of time, all being go- 
verned by the same rules, and undergoing the same labor. 
By this plan, every preacher’s daily work was appointed 
beforehand; each knew, every day, where the others 
were, and each society when to expect the preacher, and 
how long he would slay with them. It may be observed, 
however, that Mr. Wesley’s design in calling the preach- 
ers'^together annually, was not merely for the re^ilation 
of the circuits, but also for the review of their doctrines 
and discipline, and for the examination of their moral 
conduct ; that those who were to administer with him in 
holy things might be thoroughly furnished for every good 
work. ' , 

4. BxafHination of PrMtm. As to their peachers, 
the following extract from the above-mentioned Minutes 
of Conference will show us m wiiat manner they are cho- 
sen and designated. Q, How shall We try those who 
think they are moved by the Holy Ghost to pre^h A. 
“Inquire, 1. Do they know God as a pardoning God? 
Have they the love of God abiding in them ? Do they 
desire and seek nothing but God ? And are th^ holy m 
all manner of conversatimi I 2. Have they giib as well 
as grace for the work ? Have they, in 8<Mne tolerable de- 
gree, a clear, sound: nnderstaadlng^ HAve they a right 
judgment in the things of God? Have they a just con- 
ception of salvatiop by faith ? And has God given them 
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any degree of utu^rance ? Do they speak justly, rcadUy, 
clearly? 3. Have, they fruit? Are any truly convinced 
of sin, and converted to God, by their preaching ? 

As long as these three marks concur in any one, we 
believe he is called of God to preach. These we receive 
as sufficient proof that he is moved thereto by the Holy 
Ghost.*» 

Q. What method may we use in receiving a new help- 
er ?” A. A proper time for doing this is at a conference, 
after solemn fasting and pray^. Every person proposed 
is then to be present, and each of them may be asked, — 

Have you faith in Christ ? Are you going on to per- 
fection ? Do you expect to be perfected in love in this 
life ? Are you groaning after it ? “Are you resolved to 
devote yourself wholly to God and to his work ? Have 
you considered the rules of a helper? Will you- keep 
them for conscience^ sake ? Are you determined to em- 
ploy all your time in the work of God ? Will you preach 
every morning and evening ? Will you diligently instruct 
the children in every place ? Will you - visit them from 
house to house? Will you> recommend fasting both by 
precept and example ? 

“We then may receive him as a probationer, by giving 
him the Minutes of the Conference, inscribed thus : — ^To 
A. B. You think it your duty to call sinners to repent- 
ance. Make full proof hereof, and we sfiall rejoice to 
receive you as a fellow-laborer.’ ,Let him then read 
and carefully weigh what is contained therein, that if 
he has any doubt it may be removed.” 

“ To the above it may be useful to add,” says IV^r. Ben- 
son, “ a few remarks on the method pursued in the choice 
of the itinerant preachers, as many have formed the most 
erroneous ideas on the subject, imagining they are em- 
ployed with hardly any prior preparation. 1. They are 
received as private members of the society on trial. 2. 
After a quarter of a year, jf they are found deserving, 
they are admitted as proper members. ' 3. When their 
grace and abilities are sumcientljr manifest, they are ap- 
pointed leaders of classes. 4. Ii they tlien discover ta- 
lents for more important services, they are employed to 
exhort occasionally in the smaller congregations, when 
the preachers cannot attend. 5. If approved in this line 
of duty, they are allowed to preach. 0. Out of these 
men, who are called local preachers, are selected the itine- 
rant preachers, who are first proposed at a quarterly 
meeting of ihe stewards and local preachers of the circuit ; 
then at a meeting of the travelling preachers of the dis- 
trict ; and, lastly, in the conference j and, if accepted, ate 
nominated for a circuit. 7. Their characters and conduct 
are examined annually in the conference ; and, if they 
continue faithful for four years of trial, they are received 
into full connexion. At these conferences, also, strict in- 
quiry is made into the conduct and success of every 
preacher, and those who are found deficient in abilities 
are no longer employed as itinerants ; while those whose 
conduct has not been agreeable to the gospel, are expell- 
ed, and thereby deprived of all the privileges even of pri- 
vate members of the society.^’ 

5. Duties of Preadters^ The following extract from 
“ The Larger Minutes,” will show what are considered to 
be the office and duty of a Methodist preacher: — Q. 
“ What is the office of a Christian minister?” A. “To 
watch over souls, as he that mmst give ait account. To 
feed and guide the flock.” Q. “ How shall he be fully 
qualified for his great work ?” A. “ By walking closely 
Muth God, and having his work greatly at heart ; by un- 
derstanding and loving every branch of our discipline; 
and by carefully and constantly observing the twelve rules 
of a helper: viz. I. Bedilig^entj never be unemployed; 
never be triflingly employed ; never while away time, nor 
spend more time at any place than is strictly necessary. 
2. Be serious ; let your motto be io/iness io the Lord} 
avoid aU lightness, jesting, and foolish talking. 3. Con- 
verse sparingly and cautiously with women, particiriariy 
with young women. 4. Take no step towards marriage 
without splemn prayer to God, and consulting with your 
brethren. 3. Believe evil of no one ; unless fidly proved 
take heed bow you credit it ; put the best construction you 
can cm every thinij j you know the judge is always suppos- 
ed to be on the pnsoner^s side, 6. Speak evil o( no one, 


el^e your word especially would eat as doth a canker; 
keep your thoughts within your own breast, till you come 
to the person concerned. 7. Tell every one what you 
think wrong in him, lovingly and plainly, and as soon as 
may he, else it Will fester in your own heart ; make all 
haste to cast the fire out of your bosom. 8, Do not affect 
the gentleman : a preacher of the gospel is the servant of 
ail. 9. Be ashamed of nothing but sin, no, not of clean- 
ing your own shoes when necessary, 10. Be punctual ; 
do every thing, exactly at the time ; and do not mend our 
rnles, But keep them, and that for conscience’ sake. li. 
You have nothing to do but to save souls ; and therefore 
vspeud and be spent in this work ; and go always, not on- 
ly to those who want you, but to those who urnnt you 
most. 12. Act in all things, not according to your own 
will, but as a son in the gospel, and in union with your 
brethren. As such, it is your part to employ your time 
as our rules direct ; partly in preaching and visiting from 
house to house ; partly in reading, meditation, and prayer. 
Above all, if you labor with us in oui Lord's vineyard, it 
is needful that you should do that part of the work which 
the conference shall advise, at those times and places 
which they shall judge most for his glory. 

■ “ Observe : — It is not your business to preach so many 
time.s, and to take care merely of this and that society ; 
but to save as many .souls as you can ; to bring as many 
sinners as you possibly can to repentance ; and, with all 
your power, trv build them up in that holiness without 
which they cannot see the Lord ; and, remember, a Me- 
thidht preacher is to mind every poitity ^reat mid small^ in the 
Methodist discipline ; therefore you wifi need all the grace 
and all the sense you have, and to have all your wits 
about you,” 

The discipline of the Wesleyau Methodists is rigidly 
uniform. No deviation whatever from prescribed rules 
is permitted. Every preacher, and indeed every member, 
is to render unqualified obedience to the dictates of the 
conference; tlie legal number of the preachers constituting 
which IS one hundred, though it is often attended by about 
three hundred and fifty ministers. From the minutes of 
the conference held in 1831, it appears that the number 
of persons in the societies were as follows : — In Great 
Britain, 249,119 ; in Ireland, 22,470 ; and in foreign sta- 
tions, 42,743. Their regular preachers were 846, in 
Great Britain ; 143 in Ireland ; and 187, exclusive of cate- 
chists, in foreign stations. 

II. New Connexions. Sme^ Mr. Wesley’s death, his 
people have been divided ; but this division, it seems, re- 
spects discipline more than sentiment. At the first con- 
ference after his death, which was held at Manchester, the 
preachers published a declaration, m which they said that 
they would “ take the plan as Mr. Wesley had left it.” 
This was by no means satisfactory to many of Ihe preach- 
ers and people, who thought that religious liberty ought to 
be extended to all the societies winch desired it. In order 
to favor this r.ause, so agreeable to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity and the rights of Englishmen, several respectable 
preachers came forward ; and by the writings w'bich they 
circulated through the connexion, paved the way for 
a plan of pacification, by which it was stipulated, that in 
every society where a threefold majority of class-lexers, 
stewards, and trustees desired it, the people should have 
preaching in church hours, and the sacraments of Xptism 
and the Lord's supper administered to them. 

The spirit of inquiry being roused did not stop here ; 
for it appeared agreeable both to reason and the customs 
of the primitive church, that the people should have a- 
voice in the temporal concerns of the societies, vote in the 
election of iffiurch officers, and give their sufi'rages in 
spiritual concerns. This subject produced a variety of 
arguments on both sides of ine question ; many of the 
preachers and people thought that an annual driegation 
of the general stewards of the circuits, to sit either in the 
coQ^e^nce or. the district meetings, in order to a<ssist in 
the disbursement of the yearly collection, ihe Kingswnod 
schotA coBectum, and the j^ceachers' fund, and in making 
new or ritvfsiug okl laws, would be a bond of union be- 
tween the ccmfmt^nce and connexion at large, and do away 
the very Idea of arbitrary power among the travelling 
preachers. 
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In order to facilitate this good work, many societies, in 
various parts of the kingdom, sent delegates to the con* 
ference held at Leeds, in 1797 : they were instructed to 
request, that the people might have a voice in the forma* 
lion of their own laws, the choice of their own officers, 
and the distribution of their own property. The preachers 
proceeded to discuss two motions : — Shall delegates from 
the societies be admitted into the conference ? Shall cir- 
cuit stewards be admitted into the district meetings^ 
Both motions were negatived, and consequently all hopes 
of accommodation between the parties were given up. Se- 
veral friends of religious liberty proposed a plan for a new 
itiueraney. In order that it might be carried into imme- 
diate effect, they formed themselves into a regular meet- 
ing, in Eben«Eer chapel; Mr.' William Thom being cho- 
sen president, and Mr. Alexander Kilbam secretary. 
The meeting proceeded to arrange the plan for .supplying 
the circuits of the new connexion with preachers ; and 
desired the president and secretary to draw up the rules 
of church government, in order that th^ might be circu- 
lated through the societies for their approbation. Accord- 
ingly, a form of church government, suited to an itinerant 
ministry, was printed by these two brethren, under the 
title of Outlines of a Constitution proposed for the Ex- 
am mation, Amendment, and Acceptance, of Jhe members 
of the Methodist Itinerancy.” The plan was examined 
by select committees in the different circuits of the con- 
nexion, and, with a few alterations, was accepted by the 
<*on ference of preachers and delegates. The preachers 
and people are incorporated in all meetings for business, 
not by tetnporary concession, but by the essential princi- 
ples of their constitution ; for the private members choose 
the class-leaders; the leaders’ meeting nominates the 
stewards ; and the society confirms or rejects the nomina- 
tion. The quarterly meetings are composed of the gene- 
ral stewards and representatives chosen by the different 
.societies of the circuits, and the fourth quarterly meeting 
of the year appoints the preacher and delegate of every 
circuit that shall attend the general conference. For a 
further account of their principle.s and discipline, we must 
refer the reader to a pamphlet, entitled, General Rules 
of the United Societies of Methodists m the New Connex- 
ion.” 

In 1829, the New Connexion Methodists had 162 cha- 
pels, 59 circuits, and 492 local preachers. TJieir numbers 
amounted to 1 1,777. 

HI. PuiwiTivE Methodists, or Ranteks, who are in 
general very illiterate, and extremely noisy in their pub- 
lic demeanor, (proceeding, for instance, through the streets 
singing hymns,) broke off from the grand body of the Me- 
thodists, some years ago, on the ground that the original 
spirit of Meihodi.sm was not kept up among its members. 
They allow females to preach in promiscuous assemblies ; 
a practice condemned by the conferengi* They have 403 
chapels ; the number of their preachers, chiefly local, is 
2,700 ; and that of their members 33.720. 

IV. Independent Methodists, and 

V. Wesixyan Protestant Methodists, are two minor 
bodies that have recently separated, in consequence of 
wliat they deemed acts oi* arbitrary and unconslHutional 
]iower on the part of the conference, niul the claiming of 
an authority which they conceived to be unwarranted by 
the New Te.stamenr. One of the latter iKnly goes so far 
as to say, that the power W'hich has hitherto been exercis- 
ed hy the Methodist conference, agrees in all things with 
that of the princes of this world, who rule over men only 
for their own honer and advantage ; but is utterly incom- 
patible with the power of moral suasion, and the power of 
Christian charity. The “ Inde|>ettdents ” have upwards 
of a hundred lay-preachers, and about 4,900 members j 
the ” Protestants,” who reside chiefly in and about Leeds, 
are rapidly on the increase, and their cause baa been 
warmly e.spoused by many in London, who were u’^ary 
of the yoke imposed upon them by the conference. What 
gave rise to the Indepimdenl branch was, we ^understand, 
a refhei^ on the part of the conference to admit lay-mem- 
be« to a share in the administration of the discitdine and 
other affairs of the society. 

VI. BsYAirms, m called from a Mr. Bryan, one 
their preachers, have about 1,3,000 members. Theydifler 


very little from the Ranters. Coht^Sf SoutheyUy and Wat- 
son*s IJfe of Wodey / Maegotem^^s Shaker ; IPesfey’a 
Works; Bmsm^s Vindieatioti imd Apeiogy for the Me- 
thodists ; Fletcher^s Works ; Bopte and BennetVs History oj 
the Disteniers /vol. iii. ; Watkerh Address to ike Methodists. 
— Hend. Buck. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES.* History. The first Methodist class in 
America wastonned in the city of New York, by Mr. Philip 
Embury, in 1 766. The comm unity, however, arising out m 
the labors of Mr. Wesley and some early preachers, was 
net regularly formed tiH 1784, when Dr. Coke, a presby- 
ter of the churph of England, having been ordained, was 
sent out in the capacity of ^ superintendent of the Metho- 
dist societies in America. 

On the 25th of December, 1784, the preachers’, amount- 
ing in number to sixty-one, were assembled for conference 
in Baltimore, at which time the Methodist Episcopal 
church was duly organized. Agreeably to the instructions 
received flrom Mr. Wesley, Mr. Asbury, who was unani- 
mously elected by the suffrages of his brethren, was first 
ordained deacon, then elder, and • afterwards superinten- 
dent or bishop, by Dr. Coke,- with the assistance of the 
presbyters present. At the same conference, twelve of 
the preachens Were elected and ordained^ elders, and sent 
forth like the apostles of old to preach the word of God; 
and to administer ihe holy sacraments. The doings of 
this conference resulted in giving great satisfaction both 
to the preachers and people ; for their plans of future ope- 
ration were now so regulated and systematized, that the 
wants of the societies were promptly met ; and the great 
object of the preachers in spreading the gospel was greatly 
promoted by a well organized system of itinerancy. At 
this time, there were 14,988 membeis in the society, and 
83 preachers. (See Asbdhy, and Coke.) 

Their- number having so increased, and their fields of 
labor being so remote from each other, it was not long be- 
fore it was impracticable for them all to meet in one con- 
ference, as they had lieen accustomed to do ; therefore 
they found it necessary to divide themselves into annual 
coitferences, each conference including such numbers of 
the preachers as were so situated as to be able to meet 
with the least inconvenience to themselves : they always 
fixing the time of their annual sessions tasuit the conve- 
nience of the bishops ; for it pertains to their office to pre- 
side on these occasions ; to direct the business of the 
conference, and to appoint the preachers to their work for 
the year. 

These several annual conferences soon found it neces- 
sary, in order to preserve a general harmony in their 
mode of operation, to appoint a general conference, 
which was then comprised of all the elders belonging to 
the travelling connexion. Thi.s body soon became so 
large, that it was found expedient to reduce the number; 
this was done by adopting the plan of having a suitable 
number of delegates froin each conference, fully to re- 
present Ihe- wants of the church in their several confe- 
rences. 

The first delegated general conference was held in the 
city of New York, in May, 3812. At this time there 
were 688 (ravelling preachers, and 196,357 members in 
the church. The increase of members this year was 
10,790. This conference was composed of one member 
for every five members of each annual conference ; but at 
the last genera] conference the number was changed to 
one for every ftmrtem. For a knowledge of the pow- 
ers and privileges of Ibis body, we refer the reader to 
the Discipline of the Church, sec. 3, page 19, edition 
1832. 

Statistics. There are now (1833) five bishops in the 
Methodist Episcopal church, who are constantly travel- 
ling over our whole extent of country ; preaching the 
gospel, attending the several conferences, ordaining mi- 
ntSters, and taking the general oversight of the whole 
teewk. 

In the United Stales there are at present, annual con- 
ferences, 22. 

♦ Ws article wan prepared for the Bn^dopedla by the Rev. Ship- 
ley W. Willeon, ^iwr Herald, Boston, 
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Travelling preachers, . . . 2,230 

White members, .... 489,983 

Colored, 74,447 

Indian, 2,838 

Total preachers^ and church members, 569,498 

Increase this year, (1833,) . . , 46,720 


This large number of preachers and people have been 
raised up in the United States within the snort space of 
sixty-seven years ; besides the thousands who have died 
in the faith, and gone to inlierit the promises. In view of 
the wonderful success that has crowned the Inborn of the 
Methodist ministry, we may well exclaim, What hath 
God wrought!” Truly, it may be said, “A little one 
has become a thousand, and a small one a ^eat people : 
this is the Lord’s doings, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

Enterprise. The Methodist Episcopal church has not 
been indiflerent to the benevolent enterprises of the day, 
but has done much, and now has the prospect of doing 
much more, fbr the promotimi of the gener^ objects that 
engross the attention of the Christian world. 

In 1819, ths Misswnanj Society of the Methodist Episco- 
jial church was organized ; and at the next general con- 
ference, in 1820, it received the approval and sanction of 
that body. Many auxiliary sdcielies have been formed, 
and the church generally takes a lively and deep interest 
m the missionary cause. 

There are now (1834) employed under the patronage 
of this society 100 missionaries, who have the charge, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, of 11,880 church members, 
and probably preach to five times this number of people. 
In connexion with these, there are 16 teachers and 672 
scholars. 

Two missionaries are now in Liberia, (Africa,) and two 
are sent to the Flat Head Indians, beyond the Rwky 
mountains. 

The fund.s of the society have greatly increa.sed duiing 
the past year. The receipts were $31,361 39, being an 
increase of $18,603 10 over that of the previous year. 

The church has also a Bib/e, Tract, and Smday School 
Society ; and every department is in successful operation. 

The subject of temperance is regarded by the church as 
a matter of vital importance to its spiritual intere.sts. 
There are many conference and church temperance socie- 
ties formed ; and both preachers and people are deeply 
engaged m doing all in their power to, promote the great 
objects of the temperance cause. 

The Methodist Episcopal church has a large book con- 
cern, which IS located in the city of New York. In this 
c.stablishraent there are thirty presses employed, one of 
which is a power press. The concern employs three edi- 
tors, two agents, seven clerks, one .sunerintfcndent of the 
printing office, who has under his charge eighty-.seven 
persons, including compositors, pressmen, roller boys, 
dec.; one superintendent of the bindery, who has under 
Ins charge forty-three males, and sixtyone females, mak- 
ing in all two hundred and five persons. 

In 1828, there was a publishing fund instituted, the ob- 
ject of which IS to enable the book concern to print and 
sell Bibles, tracts, and Sunday school books at llie low- 
est possible prices. 

chartered fund of the Methodist Episcopal church 
was originally raised by 4he voluntary contribution.s of 
benevolent friends. It is located in Philadelphia, and i.s 
under the management of a board of nine trustee.s,,ta6m- 
bers of the church. A charterwas obtained df the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania for this fund, in 1797, and its income 
is equally divided among the several conferences, fot the 
benefit of the deficient, superannuated, and supernume- 
rary preachers, their wives and children, and the widows 
and orphane of deceased preachers. Its capital is only 
about $25,000 ; and its income but about $1,500 a year. 

LiUrature has not been overlooked by this church, but 
hasatn^ys received the attention that cduld be possibly 
^ared from the more important work of saving souls. 
There are at present five colleges, and twelve or more 
academies under its particular patronage. These ate ail 
under good discipline, and are exerting an influence not 
onW favorable to literature, but favorable absato ttimrals 
and religion. 
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Doctrine. As the doctrines of the chureh arc embodied 
m the articles of religion, which give the sentiments of 
our denomination fully, we would lefer the reader to the 
UisoitLiNE. [See also the article Methodists, Wesleyan.] 

A careful perusal of these articles, and a candid com- 
parison of these with Uie word of God, will enable the 
inquirer after tro^ to form an opinion for himself. 

Government. The title of the church gives us a correct 
idea of the character of its government— it is strictly 
Episcopal. The general rules of govenimenl are the same 
in this country as those given by Mr. Wesley, for the go- 
vernment of the MetlitKiist societies in England. (See 
Discipline, chap. 2, sec. 1, p. 75, 5:c.) 

AH the members arc received into the church on a pro- 
bation of six months j during which time they have am- 
ple time to- make themselves acquainted with all the doc- 
trines and usages of the church ; and the church has also 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the Christian 
experience and the general character of the probationers ; 
at the end of the* probation, if there is a mutual agree- 
ment between the probationers and the church, they are 
received into full connexion ; but m case there is a disa- 
greement, probationers can withdraw, or the church can 
drop them, without the formality of a church trial. 

Whenever there is a sufficient number of persons in a 
place, who wd.sh to unite with the Methodist Episcopal 
church, it i.s customary for the preacher to form them into 
a class, and to appoint one of their number a leader, 
w'hose duty it is to take a fecial oversight of them, and 
to meet them once a w»eek for the purpose of religious in- 
struction and improvement. (See Discipline, chapter 2, 
section 2, page 81.) Classes thus formed are united into 
a church, and the church is placed under the charge of a 
travelling preacher. The churches are situated on cir- 
cuits or stations, and they are annually supplied by a 
preacher iropi the conference. 

On each circuit or .station tlicrc is a quarterly confe- 
reiice, consisting of the presiding elder of the district, all 
the travelhng and local preachers, cxhoricrs, stewards, 
and leaders of the circuit or station, and none (dse. This 
conference possesses an appellate jurisdiction over the 
members of the church on the circuit or station, who may 
have appealed from the decisions of the church, and its 
decisions in all cases are final. It aho aitend.s to the 
general -business of the church, both temporal and spiritu- 
al, which cannot so well be attended to by the members 
of the church in their more private < apncity. It is p>ro- 
perly a connecting link between the church and the an- 
nual conference, and all the business of the church witii 
the annual conference is prepared and forwarded by this 
body. 

A number of circuits and stations form districts, over 
which an elder is appo'nted to preside. And a number 
of the di.strict.s form a coirierencc, which meets annually 
tor the transaction of its appropriate busiae.ss. And then, 
again, delegates from these several aiinunl conrerenccN 
form a general conference, which meets once in four years. 

There are three orders of minislens recognised in ihe 
Methodi.st Episcopal church ; bishop.**, ciders, and deacons ; 
and the duties 'pertaining to each, are plainly defined ii\ 
the Discipline. [See Methodists, Wesleyan.] 

For the election, cori.sccrai<on, and duties of the bishops, 
see Discipline, chap. 1, sec. 4, p. 25. For the duties of 
presiding elders, see Di.s., sec. 5, p. 28. For the election 
and ordination of travelling elders, and their duties, see 
sec. 6, p. 31. For the election and ordination of travel- 
ling deacons, see sec. 7, p. 32. And for the method of, 
receiving travelling preachers, and their dairies, see sec. 8, 
p. 3.3. In addition to the travelling ministry, there is a 
large and useful class of ministers belongi. g to the Me- 
thodist Episcopal churgb, denominated locxd preachers. As 
these men are so circumstanced in their affairs of life as 
not to be able to give themselves up exclusively to the 
work of the soinistry, yet they do what they can on Sab- 
bath days, and at other times, in preaching the gospel, and 
m helping on Che great work oi evangelizing the world. 

knowledge of their duties, powers, and privileges, 
isce Dis., chap. 1, sec. 20, p, 66. For the particular du- 
ties of the preachers to God, to themselves, and each oth- 
er, see IHs,, sec.. 12, p. 48. 
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There are many other thitiga connected with the his- 
tory, doctrine, and government of this church, which we 
cannot notice in this article, for the want of room ; and 
even if we had, it would not be necessary, for there are a 
great plenty of works already before the public, which 
treat of all these matters in detail. 

JDistingmhS Men. The standard writers of the Me- 
thodists are Wesley, Fletcher, Benson, Clarke, and Wat- 
son, with many others, too numerous to mention. To 
these we would refer the reader for a full and particular 
knowledge of this numerous denomination of Christians. 
See Ziows Jleraldf for June, 1834. 

METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. (See Pro- 
testant Methodist Chukch.) 

METHODISTS, Whitfield, or Calvinistic. Under 
this term are generally comprised three distinct con-' 
ncxions. 

J. 2Vie Tabernacle Connexion, or that formed by Mr. 
WJiiifield, and so called from the name ^ven to several 
of his places of worship, in London, Bristol, Acc. (See 
Whitfield.) In some of the chapels in this connexion 
the service of the church of England is read ; in others 
the worship is conducted much in the same way as among 
the Congregationalists : while, in all, the system of sup- 
ply is more or less kept up,v 2 onsisting in the employment, 
for a n.onth or six weeks, of ministers from dilferenl parts 
of the country, who either take the whole duty, or assist 
the resident minister. Some of the congregations con- 
sist of several thousand hearers ; and, by the blessing of 
God on the rousing and faithful sermons which are usu- 
ally delivered to. them, very extensive good is effected in 
the way of conversion. Most of the ministers now em- 
ployed as supplies in this connexion, are of the Congre- 
gational order, to which of late years there appears to be 
a gradual approximation j and 'it is not improbable that 
ere long both bodies will coaIe.sce. 

2. Lady Huntingdmds Connexion. For an account of 
iho origin of this section of Calvinistic Methodists, .see the 
article Huntinodon, Countess of. The number of cha- 
pels belonging to this b<xly, at the present time, is about 
sixty, in all of which the liturgy of the church of Enghtnd 
IS read, and most of her forms scrupulously kept up. The 
ministers, who used formerly to supply at different chapels 
in the course of the year, are now become more stationary, 
and hove assumed more of the pastoral character.- They 
have a respectable college at Cheshunt, in 'Hertford- 
.shire. 

3. T/ie Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, This body, which 
is now very numerous, takes its dale from the year 1735, 
much about the time that Methodism began in England ; 
and is to be traced to the zealous labors of Howel Harris, 
Esq., of Trevecca, in Brecknockshire, w’ho had intended 
to take orders in the church of England, but was .so shock- 
ed at the impiety which he witnessed among the students 
at Oxford, that he abandoned his purpose ; and returning 
to his native place, began to exert himself for the salvation 
of sinners, both in his own parish and in those which ad- 
joined it. A great revival was the result ; and it being 
found necessary to have private conversations with such 
^ were under concern about their souls, beyond what Mr. 
Harris could aliemd to, ho formed societies, in which they 
conld be carried on by experienced individuals appointed 
for the purpose. Notwithstanding the opposition that he 
met with, he wp so successful in his exertions, that -in 
the course of four years, not fewer than three hundred 
societies were formed in South Wales. It was nut 
long before this zealous servant of Christ was joined by 
several ministers who left the established church, who be- 
came itinerants, and dilfused the knowledge of the gospel 
veiy widely in the principality. 

The first as^iation was held about the year 1743, and 
since which time associaUons have been held quarterly. 
The connexion continued to receive fresh accessions,, both 
from among the ministers and members of the 'estatHish- 
till tbe year 1785, when it was joined by the Rev. 
TiMXOas Charles, A. B., of Bala, who, in addition to other 
2«alDtt8 labors in the gospel, set bim.self to organize the 
boiyvvaeeordiiig to a more regular plan ; So that to him 
its members mow Imk as the pincipal instrument In xe- 
dacing them to their present order. 


Tbcir constitution consists of the following combina- 
tions 1. Private societies. These include such, and such 
only, as discover some, concern about their souls, their 
need of Christ, a diligent attendance on4he means of 
grace, freedom from doctrinal errors, and an unblamable 
walk and conversation, together with thqir children j and 
who meet once every week privately, under the superin- 
tendence of two or more leaders. These societies are sub- 
ject, as'it regards subordination and government, to, 2. 
2^e monthly sodetieSf 4he members of which are exclusively 
preachers, or leaders of private societies within the county, 
and such of the officers from neighlxiring counties as may 
conveniently attend. These take cognizance of the state 
of all the private societies within their bounds, particu- 
larly that there beaothingt either in doctrine or discipline, 
contrary to the, word of God, or dissonant from the rules 
of the connexion. 3. The quarkrly societies, or assoda- 
timis, which are convened once every quarter of a year, 
both in South and North Wales. At every such associa- 
tion the whole connexion is supposed to' be present, 
through its representatives, the preachers and leaders: 
and accordingly the decisions of this meeting are deemed 
of authority on every subject relating to the body through 
all its branches. 

The mirnbcr of Calvinistic Methodists in Wales is very 
great, and is increasing from year to year. Their chapels 
mote than treble the churches. In almost every village 
neat stone buildings, built expressly for places of dissent- 
ing worship, are to be met with, and most of these belong 
to this body j and had it not been ibr their exertions and 
those of the Independents, &c., the inhabitants of most 
IHirts of the principality must liave remained in tbe gross- 
est state ol ignorance ; the gospel being very seldom 
preached in Uie pulpits of the establi.shment. 

They are high in their Calvinistic sentiments, taking 
the strictly commercial view of the atonement of Christ, 
and regarding the work of redemption as possessing no 
aspect or bearing but w'hat regards the elect. See History 
of Methodism : Gilhe^s Life of Wfutfidd, and Works ; The 
History, Constilidion, Pules of Discipline, and Confession of 
Faith of the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales. — Hend, Buck, 
METHUSELAH, son of Enoch, (Gen. 5; 21, 22.) was 
born A. M. 687 : he begat Lamech, A. M. 874, and died 
A. M. 1056, aged nine hundred and sixty-nine years; the 
greatest age attained by any man. The year of his death 
was that of the deluge. — Calmet. 

METROPOLITAN ; a bishop of a mother-church, or of 
the chief church in the chief city. (See articles Bishop ; 
Episcopacy.) — Hcnd. Buck. 

METUS ; an aged and venerable Christian of Alexan- 
dria, who in the persecution in that city A. D. 249, for 
refusing to blhspheme his Savior, was first beaten with 
clubs, then pierced with sharp reeds, and finally stoned to 
death. Quinta and Apollonia, two Christian females, 
and many others w'bose names are not preserved, were 
fellow-sufferers. — Fox, p. 26. 

MEZUZOTH, is a name the Jews give to certain pieces 
of parchment, which they fix on the door-posts 
A. of their- houses ; taking literally what Mo.ses 
mk says, Deut. 6: 9, 11, 13 : “ Thou shalt never for- 
S get the laws of thy God, but thou shalt write them 
on the posts of thy house, and on thy They 

pretend, that to avoid making themselves ridicu- 
M lous, by writing the commandments of God with- 
K out their doors, or rather to avoid exposing them 
B to profanation, they ought to write them oh 
H parchment, and to inclose it. Therefore they 
*9 write these words on a square piece of prepared 
Wv parchment, with a particular ink, and a square 
V kind of character, Deut. 6; 4—9 : Hear, O Is- 
rael, the Lord our God is one Lord,*’ dec. Then 
they leave a little space, and afterwards go on to I>eut. 11: 
13 : ** And it shall come to pass, if thou shall hearken dili- 
gently to niy commandmenjSj'^ dcc..as ftur as, thou ^alt 
write them upon the door^pwto of thy house.’’ After this 
they roll up the parchment, put it into a case, and yrrite 
on It Shadai, (Almighty,} which is one of 4hc names of 
God, and then attaoh it to the doors of their houses, and 
chambers, and to the knocker of tbe door on the right 
side. As often as they pass, they touch it in this place 
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with iheir finger, which they afterwards kiss. The He- right hand to resist him (Zech. 3: 1 .) namely, in his de- 
brew mezuita properly signifies a door-post of a house, bat sign of restoring the Jewish church and state^ called bj 
if. a name also given to this roll of parchment. — Cdmet. Jnde, the body cf Moses, just as the Christian church is call- 
MIC AH, the seventh in order of the twelve lesser pro- ed by Paul, the body of Christ, Zechariah adds, “ And the 
is supposed to have prophesied about B. C. v^iO. Lord,’* that is, the angel of the Lord, as is plain from ver. 
He was commissioned to denounce the judgments of God 1, said onto Satan, The Lord rcbuketh thee, 0 Satan ! 
again^ both the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, for their even the Lord who hath chosen Jerusalem, rcbuketh 
idolatry and wickedness. theeT* Dr. A. Clarke adopts this view of the passage, 

The principal predictions contained in this book are, the and adds to the remarks of Macknight the following t— 
invasions of Shalmanezer and Sennacherib j the ikstruc- " Among the Hebrews, guph, body, is often used for a 
tion of Samaria and of Jerusalem, mixed with cbnsoia- thmg itself ; so Rom. 7; 24, the body of sin, signifies sin it* 
tory promises of the deliverance of the Jews from the «clf. So the body of Moses may signify Moses himself ; 
Babylonian captivity, and of the downfall of the power or thatrin which he^ was particularly concerned ; namely, 
of their Assyrian and Babylonian oppressors ; the cessa- his institutes, religion, See. (See Jude.) — Calmet. 
lion of prophecy in consequence of their cobtinued MICH AB LIS, (John Henry,) a learned divine and 

deceitfulness and hypocrisy - and a desolation in a then Oriental scholar, was born at Kettenberg, in Germany, in 
distant period, still greater than that which was declared 1668. He studied at the university of Leipsic, and aAer- 
to be impending. The birth of the Messiah at Bethlehem wards at Halle, where he became professor of Greek lite- 
18 also expressly foretold ; and the Jews are directed rature in 1699. He subsequently obtained the office of 
look to the establishment and extent of his kingdbm, as librari&n to the nuiversity, and at length was nppomted 
comfort amidst general distress. to the chair of divinity and the Oriental languages. In 
The style of Micah is nervous,' concise, and elegant, 1720, he published, at Halle, a valuable edition of the He- 
often elevated and poetical, but sometimes obscure from brew Sibie, with various readings from manuscripts and 
sudden transitions of ?«ubjecl ; and the contrast of the ife- printed editions, and the Masoreiic Commentary and An- 
glccted duties of justice, merev, humility, and piety, with notations of the Rabbins. A kind of appendix to this 
the punctiliou.s observance of the ceremonial sacrifices, work at the same time appeared under the title of An- 
affords a beautiful^ example of the harmony which sub- notationes Philologico Exegetiem in Hagiographiis 

4 . 1 ,- nir -j x » Hallc, 1720, in three vols, 4 lo. He was also the author 

of a Hebrew Grammar, and other works. He liied in 
1738.— Buck. 

MICHAELIS, (Sir John David,) son of Christian 
]^nedict, and nephew of John Henry Mtchaelis, was born 
dt Halle, ih 1717. He was educated at the university of 
his native place, and devoted himself to the clerical pro- 
fession. Having visited England, he became acquainted 
with bishop Ldwth, and other learned men, and for a 
while officiated as minister at the German chapel, St. 
James’ palace. Returning to Germany, he was made 
professor of theology aftd Oriental literature at the uni- 
versity of Gottingen, of which he was also librarian. He 
was appointed direefor of the Royal Society of Gottingen ; 
and by his writings and lectures he contributed greatly to 
the celebrity of that university as a school of theological 
literature. The order of the polar star was conferred up- 
r 4 V.V • r 1 m I- X - on professor Michaelis in 1775, by the king of Sweden: 
cy, therefore, forms the basi.s of the New Testament reve- and m 1786, he was made an aulic counsellor of Hano- 


sists between the Mosaic and Christian dispensations, and 
.shows that the law partook of that spiritual nature Which 
more immediately charaetbri^es the religion of Jesus. 

The prophecy of Micah, contained in the fifth chapter, 
is, perhaps, the most important single prophecy fn all the 
Old Testament, and the most comprehensive respecting the 
personal character of the* Messiah, and his successive 
manifestations to the w'orld. It crown.s the whole chain 
of predictions respecting the several limitations of the 
promised seed : to the line 'of Shem ; to the family of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob ; tO‘ the tribe of Judah ; 
and to the royal house of David, terminating in his birth 
at Bethlehem, “the city of David.” It carefully distin- 
guishes his human nativity from hi.s divine nature and 
eternal existence ; foretels the casting off of the Israelites 
and Jews for a season ; their ultimate restoration ; and 
the universal peace which should prevail in the kingdom 
and under the government of the Messiah. This prophe 


lation, which commences with the birth of the Messiah at 
Bethlehem, the miraculous circumstances of which are 
recorded by St. Matthew and St, Luke in the introduction 
to their respective histories ; the eternal subsistence of 
Christ a's the Word,” in the sublime introduction to St. 


yer. He died in 1791, at the age of seventy-five. His 
works are very numerous, amounting to about fifty diffe- 
rent nublication.s, mostly relating to Scripture cnlicism, 
and the Oriental languages and literature. Among the 
most valued are his ^‘Introduction to the New ftsta- 
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John s gospel ; his prophetic character and second com- meat,” which ha.s been translated into English by bishop 
ing, illustrated in the four gospels and in the apostolic Marsh ; his Commentaries on the Law of Moses.” of 
ir^rsoM. which there is an English version by Dr. Smith, a clergy- 

MKyAH, ot Ephraim, son of a rich widow, who became man of the church of Scotland; his “ Spicileeium Geo- 
an occasion of falling to Lsrael, GTudg, 17, 18.) by mak- graphwR Hebraeorumj” his Snpplemenia ad Lexica He- 
mg an ephod (or priestly habit) and images of metal, for braica;” hi-' « Biblical and Oriental Library •” and his 
a domestic chapel. He made one of his own sons priest ; “ Translation of the Bible, with Notes ; ibr the Un- 
and afterwards a young Levite. It is believed this hap- learned.” 

iutervah after the death eff J^hiia, and the The adherence of Michaelis to the established system 
succeeded him, till Othniel judged Israel, of Lutheranism, and hixS outward respect for the ^hris- 
diffused Its influence, like the tian religion, have principally been attributed to the im- 

man^afm intercourse of the 

Tvnr IT Pietists, and especially by the education which he receiv- 
^ of Imlah, of Ephraim, and a prophet, ed from his excellent father. Too liKht>mtfided as he 
Whored m .he of Ahab, 1 Kmgs 82= e_S8.- himself «*nowledgea, JL/Aeu t^of 

»og. be nevertheless reutined a certain conviction off* 
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^ing with the devii; and dis^nting aW Ae bidrof toSsTc’^rws'aZ SS "'.Tt T 

Moses; an expression which has given rise to many many narts of the last, 

oninionc ai*— * tyotem, which they had cither 


upinions. witnout detailing these, we remark, tlkit the modifi^ or thrown ^ ^ 

opmion ^ Macirmght seems to be the meet reasonable, however, of this 
and the least liable to exception. - ^ dantirroarUcwt 

In Dan. 10: 13—21, and 12* L Michael he Temerlrfe JS?*^**^*’ ^***'*^« lhal conyictioii which can 

is spoken of as <me of Ac Aief angels, wbo’t^care^of ‘"to .‘berwl character 

Ae TsreeHtes as a aation : he may, therefore he tfainln S^rt. vr!f“i **“ tbe harmonious relation of ifs several 
have “ been Ae ange) of Ae Lw^’ befom whom KJ’, (A'de to enable him to perceive what 

the i. -W v: * “WRht be safolT admitted without detriment to the svsie. 


the high-priest is aud to’have steS « Samn"h^T^TtS^ uS?* m safoly admitted without detriment to the syste* 
navBsfooo, ^atan being M his itself} he consequently, accoiding to the usual cu8t« 
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of persons taking only a partial view (»f subjects, fre« 
quently opposed the objectioa^ instead of the principle on 
which the ol^ection was founded , endeavored to remove 
it by theories in conformity with mere human systems, 
and strengthened it equally by his concessions and by his 
own Inadequate and arbitrary defences. Possessed of no 
Sidled principles^ every minute difficulty presented itself 
with intrinsic force and perplexity to his mind; his belief 
was a reed ready to be shaken by etery freSh breeze j oil 
that hd' had previously gained seemed again staked on the 
issue of each petty skirmish ; and, in the veiy descriptive 
comparison of Lessing, he was like the timitf soldier who 
loses his life before an outpost, without once seeing the 
country of which he would gain possession. The theo- 
logical opinions of this celebrated man are never to be 
trusted f and, indeed, the serious student cannqt but be 
disgusted with the levity which loo frequently appears in 
his wntings, and the gross obscenity which occasionally 
defilps them ; (as it did much more offensively his oral lec- 
tures ;) the result of his intemperate habits and Ibw mo- 
ral character.— j?Mc&. 

MICHMAS ; a city of Ephraim, on the confines of Ben- 
jamin, (Ezra 2: 27. Neh. 7: 31.) called also Michmash, 
1 Sam. 13: 2. Isa. 10: 28. Comp. Neh. 11: 81. Euse- 
bius sa^s, it was, in his time, a considerable place, about 
nine miles from Jerusalem, towards Kama. — Calmet, 

MIDDLETON, (Cokvers, D. D.,) a learned divine and 
elegant writer, was born, in 1683, at York, and was edu- 
cated at Trinity college, Cambridge, of which be became a 
fellow.' In the contest between the members of that college 
and Dr. Bentley he took a prominent part. In 1724, he 
visited llaljr. He was, subsequently, WoOdwardian pro- 
fessor of mineralogy, and librarian at Cambridge. His 
only church preferment was the living of Hascomb, in 
Surry, for his free spirit of inquiry was not calculated to 
conciliate clerical patronage. He had, however, a suffi- 
cient fortune to render him indifferent to the emoluments 
of his profession. He died in 1750. 

Ilis chief works are, a Life of Cicero, whicli ranks 
among the classical productions of our literature ; and a 
Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Fowers of the Church, 
which excited against him a host of veiiement opjxinents ; 
a Refutation of Tindal ; a Letter from Rome, showing 
an exact conformity between Popery and Paganism. 
It certainly must be admitted that some of Middleton’s 
expres'^ions were incautious, and some of his sentiments 
controvertible ; but Middleton was too good a man to 
oppose truth, and tqo wise a man to disbelieve the ve- 
racity of the Holy Scriptures. He was an accomplished 
scholar, and wrote the English language with great ele- 
gance ; but he was a man of independent mind, and not 
suited to pace in the trammels of the establishment. He 
exemplified, in his life and conversation, those Christian 
principles to which he was attached. His Miscellane- 
ous Pieces form five octavo volumes. See Life of Dr. 
Middleton. — Davenport ; Chris. Biog. 

MIDDLETON, (Erasmtjs,) author of the “Biographia 
Ev angelica,” was born about 1750, and graduated at 
King's college, Cambridge. He w'as a predecessor of 
Legli Richmond, as rector of Turvey, Bedfordshire, and 
a man of warm piety, and of a cathoUc spirit. His great 
work in biography is a collection of invaluable materials, 
and must immortalize his memory, while doing immense 
good. It ought to be better known in this country. 

MIDDLETON, (Thomas Fanshaw, D. D., F. R. S.,) 
bishop of Calcutta, was the only son of the rector of 
IpKeadleSton, in Derbyshire, 'where he was born in 1760. 
^He received his education at Christ’s hospital, and pro- 
ceeded from thence upon a scIkioI exhibition to Pembroke 
^11, Cambridge, where he toolE his first degree in 1702. 
The same year he took orders as curate of Oainsborough, 
in Liticolnshire, where he wrote for a periodical paper, un- 
der the title of *< The Country Spectator,” In 1808, he took 
Iris doctor’s degree, and the same year he gave to the pub- 
lic his learned work, entitled, «The Doctrine of the Greek 
Article, applied to the Illustration of the New Testament,” 
In a large octavo volume, which, after being several years 
: of tvint; has recently republished. 

1 1812, he was made archdeacon of Huntingdon; and 
“1 government came to the resolution of esnhUdhlng a 


resident bishop in India, Dr. Middleton was selected for 
that eminent station ; and, being Consecrated at Lambeth, 
in May, 1814, he sailed fbr Calcutta, where he arrived in 
the month of November of the same year. He immedi- 
ately began to exert himself in his new and authoritative 
station with zeal and assiduity. In 1^, he laid the 
foundation-stone of a church at Ohlcutta, nearlo which a 
school was erected for the Christian and sooiMler a 
missionary collie j towordslhe erection of which endow- 
ment die Societies^ for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and for Missions to Africa and the East, 
contributed five thousand pounds each. In the midst of 
these labors, the learned bishop was attacked with a fever, 
of which he died, after a short ilkiess, July 8th, 1822. 
His sermons and charges have been collected into a vo- 
lume by Dr. Bonney, to wffiich a biographical memoir is 
predxea. Life hy Bonney. — Jones^ Chris. Bwg. 

MIDIAN, Land of, or country of the Midianites, de- 
rived its nhme and Its inhabitants from Midian, the son of 
Abraham by Keturah. This cou ntry extended from the east 
of the land of Moab, on the east of the Dead sea, southward, 
along the Eleanidc gulf of the Red sea, stretching some 
way into Arabia. It farther passed to the south of the land 
of Edom, into the peninsula of mount Sinai, where Moses 
met with the daughter of Jethro, the priest of Midian, 
whom he married. The Midianites, together with their 
neighbors, the Ishmaelites, were early engaged in the 
trade between the East and the West, bs we find the party 
to whom Joseph was sold, carrying spices, the produce of 
the East, into Egypt j and taking Gilead in their way, to 
add the celebrated and highly-prized balm of that country 
to their merchandise. It appears that, at the time of tfie 
passage of the Israelites through the country of the Amo- 
riles, the Midianites had been subdued by, that people, as 
the chjefs or kings of their five principal tribes are called 
dukes of Sibon, and dwelt m his country. Josh. 13: 21. It 
was at this time that the Midianites, alarmed at the num- 
bers and the progress of the Israelites, united with the 
Moabites in sending into Syria for Balaam, the soothsayer ; 
thinking to do that by incantation which they despaired 
of effecting by force. The result of this measure, tlie 
constraint imposed on Balaam to bless instead of to curse, 
and the .subsequent defeat and .slaughter of the Midianites, 
form one of the most interesting narratives m the early 
history of the Jews, Num. 22 — 25, 31. 

About two hundred years after this, the Midianites, 
having recovered their numbers and their strength, were 
permitted by God to distress the Israelites, for the space 
of seven years, as a punishment for their relapse into ido- 
latry. But at length their armies, which had encamped 
in the valley of Jezreel, were miraculously defeated by 
Gideon, Judg. 6-- 8. The Midianites appear not to have 
surviv^ this second discomfiture as a nation ; but their 
remains became gradually incorporated with the Moabites 
and Arabians. — Jones; Calmet; Watson. 

MIGDOL, Exod. 14: 2. It is not known whether Mig- 
dol was a city, or only a fortress ; probably the latter, m 
which a garrison was stationed. — Watson. 

MILE ; a measure of length, containing a thousand 
paces. Eight stadia or furlongs make a mile. The Ro- 
mans commonly measured by miles, and the Greeks by 
furlongs. TBn furlong was a hundred and twenty-five 
paces ; the pace was five feet. The ancient Hebrews had 
neither miles, furlongs, nor feet, hut only the cubit, the 
reed, and 'Ue line. The rabbins make a xmle to consist 
of two thofi5|»d cubits, find four miles make a ^rasang. 
’^Watson. . . ' , 

MILBT17B f a city on the continent of Ama Minor, and 
in the provtocc of «3aria, memwable for being tihadoirth- 
placc of Tlmdes, one of the seven wise meaof Greece, ol 
Anaximander and Anaximines, the nhilosophers, and of 
Timotiheuw, the musician. It was about thirty-six miles 
sonUi of Eidiesus, and the capital of both Oaria and Ionia. 
The MBestaiia wele mthdund by the PerfiSans, and the 
country pa^ssed successively into the power of the Greeks 
and Romipia. At present the Turks call it Molas, and it 
is not iar distant £fom the ime Meander, which encircles 
ail the plain widi many mazes, and inimmerable wind- 
ings* In it was a magnifioent temple of Apollo. It was 
to this place that St. Paul called the elders of the church 
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of Ephes^ to deliver his last charge to them, Acts 20: 

&c. There was another Miletus in Crete, mention<^ 
2 Tim. 4: 20. Whitby j WiUs ^ Cdlmet ; Jone$; Simley . — 
Watson. 

MILITANT ; (Irbm mUitans, fight^ ;) a term applied 
to the church on earth, as eng^^ed in a warfare with 
world; sin, and the devil ; in distinction from the church 
triumfhifmt in heaven. — Hend. Buck. 

MILK. The first natural food or nutriment of infancy. 
It is pure, sweet, simple, wholesome, and its reception re- 
quires no labor of the yet tender jorgaps, either to chew, 
swallow, or digest, in order to yield nourishment. Paul 
compares some of his converts to little children, to be fed 
with milk, and not with solid* food j(l Cor. 3: 2. Heh. 5: 
12.) and Peter exhorts the fiuthful umversally, As new- 
born babes, desire the sxNcsms Minx or the word, that 
ye may grow thereby,” 1 Pet. 2: 2. . Such is the simple 
TESTIMONY OF GoD, TO HIS CHiLDBEK. — WhotcvcT rsyukcs an 
effort of the reasoning poroersj on the other hand, is called 

strong meat,” and is adapted to the mature sta^ of 
Christian knowledge and experience. Hence it is evident 
that the doctrines of human sinfulness and condemnation ; 
of justification by faith in Christ only ; of the Deity, in- 
carnation, and atonement of the Savior ; of the necessity 
of regeneration by the Holy Spirit ; of gratuitous ele'’.t\(>n 
to salvation, according to God's eternal purpose and irre- 
vocable calling ; and of the everlasting tenure of future 
retribution ; with their kindred truths, belong strictly and 
properly to the first class, not the latter. They are to be 
received on, divine testimony, without reasoning, in all 
their integrity, simplicity and sweetness, by the weakest 
believer : not as strong meat^ but as the pure mlk of the 
word. When thus received, their nourishing properties, as 
the sustenance of the divine life, will .soon be conspicuous 
in the growth, health, and cheerful activity of the believer. 
Then in due time he will acquire the power of reasoning 
with a sound judgment on spiritual things, 1 Car. 2; 15. 

A land flowing with milk and honey, is a country of 
extraordinary fertility. In the prophets the kingdom or the 
Messiah is represented as a time of great abundance, 

when the mountains should flow with milk and honey,” 
Joel 3: 18. And Isaiah says to the church, (60: 16.) 

Thou shall also suck the milk of the Gentiles, and shall 
suck the breasts of kings.” — Calmct. 

MILL. In the first ages they parched or roasted their 
grain j a practice which the people of Israel^ as we learn 
from the Scriptures, long continued : afterwards they 
pounded it in a mortar, to which Solomon thus alludes : 

Though thou shouUlest bray a fool in a mortar among 
wheat with a pestle, yet will not his fooh.shnes.s depart 
from him,” Prov. 27: 22. This was succeeded by mills, 
of which there were two sorts : the first were large, and 
turned by the strength of horses or asses j the second were 
smaller, and wrou^t by women, or by slaves condemned 
to this hard labor, as a punishment for their crimes. Most 
of their cor^i is ground by these little mills. Chardin re- 



mark^, in his manuscript, that the persons employed are 
generally fes^ale slaves, who are least regarded, or are 
least fitted for any thing else ; for the work is extremely 
laborious, and esteemea the lowest employment about 
102 
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house. Hence 'lye may see the propriety of the expres 
sion in the declaration of Moses ; “ And all the first* 
in the land of Egypt shall die, from the first-born ctf 
Pharaoh that sitteih a]^n his throne, even onto the first- 
born of the maid-servant that is behind the mUi,” Exod* 
11: 5. 

The manner in which the hand-mills are worked is well 
described by Dr. E. D. Clarke, in his Travels : ** Scarcely 
had we reamed the apartment prepared for our reception, 
when, looking from the window into the court-yard be 
longing to the house, we beheld two women grinding at 
the mill, in a manner most forcibly illustrating the saying 
of our Savior : ^ Two women shall be grinding at the 
mill, the one shall be taken and the other left.' They 
were preparing flour to make our bread, as it is always 
customaiy in the country when strangers arrive. The 
two women, seated upon the ground opposite to each other, 
held between them two round flat stones, such as are seen 
in Lapland, and such as in Scotland are called querns. In 
the centre of the upper stone was a cavity for pouring in 
the corn, and by the side of this an upright wooden han- 
dle for moving the stone. As this operation began, one 
of ihc women opposite received it Irom her companion, 
W'ho pushed it towards her, who again sent it to her compa- 
nion ; thus communicating a rotatory motion to the upper 
stone, their left hands being all the while employed in 
supplying fresh com, as fast as the bran and flour escaped 
from the sides of the machine.” 

When they are not impelled, as in this instance, to 
premature exertions by the arrival of strangers, they 
grind their corn in the morning at break of day : the noise 
of the mill is then to be heard everywhere, and is often so 
great as to rouse the inhabitants of the cities from their 
slumbers ; for it is well known they bake their bread every 
day, and commonly grind their com as it is wanted. The 
females engaged in this operation, also endeavored to be- 
guile the lingering hoar.s of toilsome exertion with a 
song. We learn from an expression of Aristophanes, 
preserved by AthensBUs, that the Grecian maidens accom- 
panied the sound of the millstones with their voices. The 
noi.se of the millstone is therefore, with great propriety, 
selected by tlie prophets as one of the tokens of a popu- 
lous and thriving country : “ Moreover, I will take from 
them the voice of mirth, and the voice of gladness, the 
voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the 
sound of millstones and the light of a candle, and their 
whole land shall be a desolation,” .Ter. 25: 10. Isa. 47: 

1, 2. Kev. 18: 22. The morning shall no more be cheered 
with the joyful sound of the mill, nor the shadows of even- 
ing by the light of a candle ; the morning shall be silent, 
and the evening dark and melancholy, where desolation 
reigns. 

The custom of daily grinding their com for the family, 
shows (he propriety of the law : No man shall take the 
nether or the upper millstone to pledge, for he taketh 
a man's life to pledge because if he take either the 
upper or the nether millstone, he deprives him of his daUy 
provision, which cannot be prepare without them. The 
fact that il was done only by women and menials, dis- 
plays, also, the vindictive contempt which suggested the 
punishment of Samson, the captive ruler of Israel, that 
the Philistines, wHh barbarous contumely, eompelled him 
to perform the meanest service of a femide slave j they 
sent him to grind in the prison, (Jodg. 16: 21.) but not 
for himself alone ; this, although extremely mortifying to 
the hero, had been more toleraUe ; they ma^ him grimer 
for the prison, perhaps labile the vilest malefat^or wm, 
permitted to look on,^ and join in the mockery. Samsovv 
the ruler and avenger of Israel, labors, as Isaiah foretold*, 
(he virgin daughter of Babylon should labor: “Come ^ 
down, and sit in the dust, O trirgin daughter of Babylon : 
there is no throne,” no seat for thee, “O daughter of the 
Chaldeans. Take4he millstones and grind meal,” but 
not with the wonted song i « sit thou sU^t, and get thee 
into darkness,” thereto conceal thy vexation and disgrace, 
Isa. 47: 1^2,6.- ITuttwi. 

lliUX, (Jem, D. ®.,) a learned English divine and bi- 
blical ciitte, was bora at Shapp, in Westmweland, in 1645, 
He became a servitor in Queen's college, Oxford, in 1^1, 
where he graduated toaster of arts in 1669. Being after- 
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wards elected a £bUow^ he became an eminent tutor, and 
having entered into orders, was greatly admired for his 
pulpit eloqttetice. In 16B0, he received from his college 
the living m Bletohtngdon, in Oxfordshire : and proceeding 
D< D. b^ame chaplain in ordinary to Charles II. The 
valuable edUion of the New Testament, on which Pr. 
Misemployed thirty years of his life, appeared in 1707, 
ninler the titie of “ Novum Tcstamentum Gnecum, cum 
Leetionibus variantibus, ex MSS.,’^ dec. Of the great 
learmog and critical acumen of X>r. Min, this laborious 
work forms an indisputable testimony. The coUeetion 
of such a mass of various reading, (giuhered, it is said, 
from more than thirty thousand MSS.} instead of supply- 
ing arms for Infidelity, as some seem to have feared, has 
served to place the uncorrupted integrity of the Scriptures 
in a stronger light than ever. Cavil and suspicion on 
this point is forever precluded, and set at defiance. Dr. 
Bentley has ably vindicated the labors of Dr. Mill, in his 

Remarks.” He survived the publication of his great 
work only a fortnight, dying of an apoplexy, in 17(S, In 
the sixty-third year of bis age. — Siog. Brit, f Jone$’ Chris. 
Biog. 

MILLS, (Samubl J.,) was the son of the minister of 
Torringford, Connecticut, and was born April 21, 1783. 
At an early period he had such a sense of nis sms, that 
for two years he regarded his existence as a curse ; but 
in answer to the fervent prayers of his pious parents he 
was cheered with the Christian hope. 

He graduated at Williams’ college, in 1809. While in 
that seminary his mind was deeply impressed with the 
importance of foreign missions, and he endeavored to 
awaken a similar feeling in the hearts of his fellow-stu- 
dents. At the theological seminary in Andover he united 
with Judson, Newell, Nott, and Hall, in a resolution to 
undertake a foreign mission. In 1812 and 1813, he and 
J. F. Schermerhorn made a missionary tour in the western 
states. He was ordained with, other missionaries at New- 
burypoit, June 21, 1815. He made a second tour with 
Mr. Smith in 1814 and 1815. He ascertained in March, 
1815, that not a Bible could be found for sale or to be 
given away in New Orleans : in this city he distributed 
many Bibles in French and English, and visited the sick 
soldiers. Finding that seventy or eighty thousand fami- 
lies at the south and west were destitute of a Bible, he 
suggested at the close of his report the establishment of a 
national society like that of the British. His efforts con- 
tributed to the establishment of the American Bible Soci- 
ety, May 8, 1816. The plan of the United Foreign Mission 
Society, wluch, however, accomplished but little, originated 
with him, while residing with br. Griffin, at Newark, as 
did also the African school, which existed a few years at 
Parsippany, near Newark. 

He attended the first meeting of the Colonization society, 
January 1, 1817, which was established by the exertions 
of Dr. Finley. Appointed, with Mr. Burgess, to visit 
England and explore the coast of Africa for the society, 
he sailed in November, 1817, and in a wonderful manner 
escaped shipwreck on the coast of France. He sailed 
from England for Africa, February 2, 1818, and arrived 
on the coast March 12th. After a laborious inspection of 
more than two months, he embarked on his return in the 
brig Success, May 22,* 1818. A severe cold, which he 
took early in June, was succeeded by a fever, of which he 
died, June 16, 1818, aged thirty-four. He was buried in 
the depths of the ocean. 

Samuel J . Mills was a Christian, eminently pious and 
^nevolent; and, when the sea gives up its dead, he 
■KU rise to heavenly glory. Memoirs^ by Rev. Oardmer 
yBpringy D. 

MILLENAEIANS, or Chili xsts ; a name given to 
those who believe that the saints will reign on earth with 

article.— Budit. 

MILLENNIUM, ” a thousand years generally em- 
pltqrad to denote the thousand years daring whicL accoid- 
u»g to an ancient tradition in the church, grounded on 
aome doubtful texts in the Apocalypse and other Scrip- 
ture^our blewed Savior shall reim with the faithftil upcm 
eiffh after the tot resurrection, before the final comple- 
tion of beatitiide. 

Though tore has been no age of the church in which 


such views of the mtliennium were not admitted by indivi- 
dual divines, it is yet evident, firom the writings of Euse- 
bius, Irenseus, Origien, and otners^ among the ancients, as 
well as from the histories of Bupin, Mosheim, and all the 
modems, that they were never adopted by the whole 
(#iifch, or made an article of the established creed in any 
nation. 

About the middle of the fourth century, the mitlena- 
rians held the fbUowing tenets ; 1. That the city of Jeru- 
salem ahould be rebuilt, and that the land of Judea should 
be the habitation of those who were to reign on the earth 
a thousand years. 2. That the first resurrection was not 
to be confined to the martyrs, but that, after the fall of 
Antidtrist, all to just were to rise, and all that were on 
the earth were to continue for that space of time. 3. That 
Christ shaH then come down from heaven, and be seen on 
earth, and reign there with his servants. 4. That the 
saints, during this period, shall enjoy all the delights of a 
terrestrial paradise. 

These opinions were derived from several passages in 
Scripture, which Uie miUenarians, among the fathers, un- ^ 
derstood in bo other than a literal sense ; but which the 
moderns, who hold that opinion, consider as partly literal 
and partly metaphorical. Of these passages, that up6n 
which the greatest stress has been laid, we believe to be 
the following : — “ And I saw an angel come down from 
heaven, having the key of the bottomless pit, and a great 
chain in his hand ; and he laid hold on the dragon, that 
old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, and bound him 
a thousand years, and cast him into the bottomless pit, 
and shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that he should 
deceive the nations no more, till the thousand years should 
be fnlfilled^ and, after that, he must be loosed a little 
^son. And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and 
judgment was given unto them : and I saw the souls of 
them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for 
the word’of God, and which had not worshipped the beast, 
neither his image, neither had received his mark upon 
their foreheads, nor in their hands ; and they lived and 
reigned with Christ a thonsand years. But the rest of the 
dead lived not again till the thonsand years were finished. 
This>is the first resurrection,” Rev. 20: 1 — 6. This pas- 
sage the ancient miUenarians took in a sense grossly lite- 
ral, and taught that, during the millenuium, the saints on 
earth were to enjoy every bodily delight. The moderns, 
on the other hand, consider the power pnd pleasures of 
this kingdom as wholly spiritual ; but they represent them 
as not to commence till after the conflagration of the pre- 
sent earth.. This last supposition is, however, a mistake, 
as the very next verse but one assures us ; for we are 
there told, that, when the thousand years are expired, 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, and shall go out 
to deceive the nations which are in the four quarters of 
the earth and we have no reason to believe that he will 
have such power or such liberty in the neW heavens 
and the new earth, wherein dwellcth righteousness.” 

These views have recently been revived in England, 
by the Rev. Edward Irving, and a parly who arrogate to 
themselves the exclusive epithet of ** The Students of 
Prophecy and partly in consequence of the fanatical 
manner in which toy have been propounded, partly 
owing to the absurd notions and practices, such as the 
pretended gift of tongues, working of miracles, to., which 
have been connected witn them, have produced a conside- 
rable impression principally on clergj^n and laymen of 
the ebu^ of Englaiid- llie few Dissenters that have 
been led awqy Ity them, are such as originally attended 
Mr. Irvini^s mmistry.. 

Respeetiiig the real<millennium, we may observe the fol- 
lowing things 1—1. That to Scriptures afford us ground to 
believe that the church will arrive at a state of prosperity 
which It never has yet muoyed, Rev. 20: 4, 7. Ps. 72: 11. 

Is. ^ 4, 11: 9. 49: 23. fiO. Dan. 7: 27, 

2. jnimt tto will continne at least a thousand years, or 
a considaraMe' apace of rime, in which to work of salva- 
tion may be fully accomplished in the utmost extent and 
glory of it; In tins time, in which the world will soon 
be filled with real dhristians, and continue full by early 
regeneration, to supply the place of those who leave the 
world, there will be many toosands bom and live on the 
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earth, to oach one that has beeu bom and lived in the pre- 
ceding six thousand years j so that, if they who- shall be 
bom in that thousand years shall be all, or most of them 
saved, (as they will be,) them will, on the whole, be many 
thousands of mankind saved to one that shall be lost. 

3. This will be a state of great happiness and glonf. 
The Jews shall be converted, genuine Christianity be dif- 
fused through all nations, and Christ shall reign, by his 
spiritual presence, in a glorious manner. It will be a 
time of eminent holiness, clear light and knowledge, love, 
peace, and friendship, agreement in doctrine and worship. 
Human life, perhaps, will rarely be endangered by the 
poisons of the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. 
Beasts of prey, perhaps, will be extirpated or tamed by 
the power of man. The inhabitants of every place wiU 
rest secure from fear of robbery and murder. War shall 
be entirely ended. Capital crimes and punishments be 
heard of no more. Governments placed on fair, just, and 
humane foundations. The torch of civil discord will be 
extinguished. Fagans, Turks, Deists, and Jews, will 
either be entirely converted, or will be as few in number 
as real Christians are now. Kings, nobles, magistrates, 
and rulers in churches, shall act with principle, and be 
forward to promote the best interests of men : tyranny, 
oppression, persecution, Ingetry, and cruelty shall cease. 
Business will be attended to without contention, dishonesty, 
and covetousness. Trades and manufactures will be 
carried on with a design to promote the general good of 
mankind, and not with selAsh interests as now. Mer- 
chandise between distant countries will be conducted 
without fear of an enemy j and works of ornament and 
beauty, perhaps, shall not be wanting in those days. 
Learning, which has always flourished in proportion as 
religion has spread, shall then greatly increase, and be 
employed for the best of jiurposes. Astronomy, geogra- 
phy, natural history, metaphysics, and all the useAil sci- 
ences, will be better understood, and consecrated to the 
service of God ; and by the improvements which have 
beeu made, and are making, in ship-building, navigation, 
electricity, medicine, dec., the tempest will lose half its 
force, the lightning lose half its terrors,” and the human 
frame not be nearly so much exposed to danger. Above 
all, the Bible will be more highly appreciated, its hhr- 
mony perceived, its superiority owned, and its energy felt 
by millions of human beings. In fact, the earth shall he 
filled with knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea. 

4. The time when the millennium will commence cannot 
be fully ascertained ; but tlie common idea is, that it will 
be in the seven thousandth year of the world. It will, 
most probably, come on by degrees, and be in a manner 
introduced years before that time. And who knows but 
the present convulsions among different nations, the over- 
throw which popery has had in places where it has been 
so dominant for hundreds of years, the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy respecting infidels, and the falling away of many 
in the last times ; and yet, in the midst of all, the number 
of missionaries sent into different parts of the world, to- 
gether with the increase of gospel ministers ; the" thou- 
sands of ignorant children that have lieen tatight to read 
the Bible, and the vast number of different societies that 
have been lately instituted for the benevolent purpose of 
informing the minds and impressing the hearts of the ig- 
noraiU ; who knows but that these things are the forerun- 
ners of events of the most delightful nature, and which 
may usher in the happy morn of that bright and glorious 
day, when the whole world shall be filled with his glory, 
and all the ends of the earth see the "Salvation of our 
God? 

How delightful then the prospects which open upon the 
eye of faith in prophetic vision ! Christianity prevails 
universally. Our race assumes the appearance of one vast, 
virtuous, peaceful family. Our world becomes the seat of 
one grand, triumphant, adoring assembly. At length, after 
a brief space of severe trial, the scene mingles with the 
heavens, and rising in brightness is blended with the glo- 
ries on high. The mysteries of God on earth are finished, 
“ the times of restitution of all things” are fulfilled. The 
Son of God descend^. The scene closes with divine gran- 
deur J And I heard as it were the voice of a great multi- 


tude, and as the voice of many waters, and as the voice 
of many thunderings, saying. Alleluia ; for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.” “ The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ.” And 
I saw a new heaven and a new eanh j for the first heaven 
and the first eanh were pa.ssed away j and there was no 
more sea. And I saw the holy city New Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven. And I heard a 
great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold the tabernacle 
of God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God,” Rev, 19: 6. lU 15, 21: l-~4. 

See Apocalypse ; Hopkins on the Milltnnium ; WhitbyU 
Treatise m it, at the end of the second vol. of his Annotations 
on the New Testament ; Scott'* s Commentary ; How*s Chris- 
tian Bemter, for 1816 ; Bishop Newton on the Brophedes ; 
Bellamys Treatise on the Millennium ; TheoL Mist., 6th vol. ; 
Lardner^s Cred., 4th, 5th, 7th, and 9th vols, ; Mosheim^t 
Ecd. Hist., cent. 3, p. 11, ch. 12 *, Taylorh Sermons on the 
Millennium / Illustrations of Prophecy, ch. 31 ; Bogue, Emer- 
son, and Potter, on the Millennium ; IVardlaw^s Sermon on 
the Mtllenniim ; Fuller's Works; Jones^ Lectures on the 
Apocalypse ; Jone^ Bib. Cyclopedia ; Natural History of En- 
thusiasm ; Works of Rev. Robert Hall ; Keith's Signf of 
the Times ; Watson. — Hend. Buck ; Jones. 

MILLET, (dochan; Ezek. 4: 9.) a kind of maize, so 
called from its thrusting forth .such a quantity of grains. 
Thus in Latin it is called millium, as if one stalk bore a 
thousand seeds. It has been supposed that the dochan 
means what is now called in the East durra ; which, ac- 
cording to NiebuRr, is a sort of millet, and when made 
into bad bread with camel’s milk, oil, butter, or grease, is 
almost the only food which is eaten by the common people 
in Arabia Felix. I found it so disagreeable,” says he, 
‘Uhat I should willingly have preferred plain barley bread 
to it.” This illustrate.s the appointment of if to the pro- 
l^et Ezekiel as a part of his hard fare. It is also used 
in Palestine and Syria, and it is generally agreed that it 
yields much more than any other kind of gram. — Watson. 

MILLO J originally a deep valley, between the old city 
of Jehus, or Jerusalem, and the city of David, on mount 
Zion. David and Solomon caused it to be filled and 
here made a place for the people to assemble, 2 Sam. 5: 
9. 1 Kings 9: 15. 2 Kings 12: 20. 1 Chron. 11: 8. Solo- 
mon, also, on a part of it built a palace for his queen, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, 1 Kings 9: 24. — Calmet. 

MILNER, (Isaac, D. D. ;) an Episcopal divine, emi? 
nent a.s a mathematician and natural philosopher, and not 
les.s for ardent evangelical piety. He was born at Leeds, 
in the county of York, of humble parentage, and brought 
up to the employment of weaving, which he followed for 
.some lime, dedicating every moment of leisure to the 
study of classic literature and the mathematics. He was 
then employed as an assistant in a grammar-school, and 
afterwards admitted a .student at Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge. In 1774, he gained the first mathematical prize ; 
and, becoming a tutor, he had among his pupils Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Will'erforcc, with whom he travelled abroad, and 
was the honored instrument of the conversion of the lat- 
ter. (Sec WiLBERFORCE.) 

Returning to the university, he was chosen professor 
of natural philosophy in 1783, and roaster of his college 
in 1788, when he proceeded doctor in divinityj and about 
the .same time he obtained the deanery of Carlisle. He 
was vice-chancellor of the university in 1792, and six 
years afterwards he became Lucasian professor of mathe- 
matics. He wrote “Animadversions on Dr. Haweis’ 
Impartial History of the Church of Christ,” octavo, 1800 j 
“ Strictures on some of the publications of the Rev. Her- 
bert Marsh, intended as a Reply to some^of his Objections 
against the Bible Society,” octavo, 1813 ; besides various 
wofks of a mathematical kind. He died in 1820. Gent. 
Mag. ; London Christian Observer. ---Janes' Chris. Biog. 

mILNER, (Josevh,) brother of the preceding, was also 
originally a weaver, but raised himself by the exercise of 
his talents to eminence in the literary world. He was 
born at Leeds, in 1744, and educated at the free grammar- 
school, whence he proceeded to Catharine hall, Cambridge 
where he took his bachelor’s degree in 1766, and obtained 
one of the chancellor’s medals. Entering into orders, he 
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becauie master of the grammar-echool, and attemoon Jec- 
turer at Hull, He subsequently obtotoOd the vicaraM of 
North Ferriby, iu Yorkshire, and also that of the Holy 
Trinity chnmi, in HuU. He died on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, IW, at the age of fifty-two. 

His works eonsist of ** A History of the Christian 
Church/* in four vcdames octavo ; the last volume of 
which was completed by his brother, dean Milner, who 
added to it a fifth volume, continuing the History of the 
Beformation, executed with so much ability, that it is a 
matter of regret he did not live to continue the history to 
its completion. He also wrote an “ Answer lo Mr. G-ib- 
bon's Attack on Christianity j” « Essays on the Influences 
of the Holy Spirit j’* and published two volumes of Ser-t 
mons. 

The author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm,” in 
speaking of the characteristic defects of Mosheim and 
Milner as historians of Christianity, observes, that Mos- 
heim gives us the mere husk of history, and Milner no- 
thing but some separated particles of pure farina. We 
may add, that Jones has shown a sounder judgment, 
Waddmgton a finer taste, and Neander more learning 
and philosophic power, than either, Zife of Rm. J. MU- 
Tter^ by his brother, prefisaed to his Sermons, Chris, Biog. 

MILNER, (John, B. X)..) an eminent Romish theolo- 
gian and antiquary, whose real name was Miller, Was 
born, in 1752, in London ; was educated at the schools of 
Sedgely Tark and Edgbaston, and at Bouay } and, after 
having been a priest at Winchester, was appointed, in 
1803, vicar apostolic in the midland uistrict, with the title 
of bishop of Catalba. In 1814, he visited Rome. He re- 
mained there for twelve months, and had frequent audi- 
ences with pope Pius VII. He died April 19, 1826. 

Of all the advocates of the Papal church, no one has 
displayed more learning and acuteness than Milner, though 
not unmixed with partisan gall and misrepresentation. 
Proofs of this will be seen in his Letters to a Prebendary j 
The End of Religious Controversy ; and bis other contro- 
versial treatises. As ah antiquary he fully established 
his character by the History of Winchester : Bissenation*' 
on the modern Style of altering Cathedrals j and Treatise 
on the Ecclesiastical Architecture of England during the 
Middle Ages. He was a fellow of the Antiquarian soci- 
ety, and contributed many learned papers to the Archoeo- 
logia . — Davenport. 

MILTON, (John,) the Christian Homer, was born, 
Becember 9, 1608, in Bread street, in London, and was 



educated at St. PauVs school, and Christ’s college, Cam- 
bridge. His original purpose was to enter the church, 
but ms dislike to subscription and to oaths, which in his 
opinion required what he emphatically termed, an ac- 
commodating conscience,” prevented the fulfilment of bis 
intention. After he quitted the university he passed five 
years of studious retirement at his fother^s house, at Hor- 
BuckiMhamshire ; during which period he pro- 
uwed Comus, Lycidas, and some of his other poems. Xu 
XfiS8, he went to France, whence he proceeded toltaly. 
On his retnm, after an absence of fifteen months, he 
qiened an aca^my at Aldersgate street, and began also 
to take a port in the controversies of the Ume. He raar- 
nad in 1643, but so scanty was his nuptial felicity, his 
Wflk leaving Jmm to return to her parents in the coutm of 
a niQli^ that he was stimulated to write his Treatise on 
and to lake measures for procuring another help- 
mate. Oaher becoming penitent, however, he not onfy 
feeeited her agaia, but gave her royalist father and bro- 


thers an asylum iq^his house. He entered twice more 
into the marriage state. The zeal with which, in his 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, he vindicated the exe- 
cution of Charles I., induced the council of state to appennt 
him Latin secretarv, and he thus became, in a manner, 
thb lilcrary champion of the popular cause. .In behalf of 
that cause he published his Iconoclastes, in answer to the 
Icon BasitikA, and his two Befences of the People of Eng- 
land against the Kbds of Salmasius and Bu Moulin. In 
the execution of this ** noble task,” as he calls it, he lost 
his sight } hla previons weakness of the eyes terminating 
in gutta serena. 

At the restoration be remained concealed for a while, 
bnt the interest of his friends, particularly of Marvell and 
Bavenant, soon enabled him to reappear in safety. The 
rest of his life was ^nt in retirement, employed partly 
in the eoonaposition of that noble work which he had long 
meditated, and by which he a;t once immortalized his 
name, and shed a lustre over his country. The Paradise 
Lost appeared in J667. The Maecenas of a bookseller 
paid him five pounds for the first edition of thirteen hun- 
dred copies, and liberally agreed to pay.jten more, upon 
the sale of two subsequent raUions of equal magnitude ! 
The Paradise Regain^ Samson Agofiistes, the History 
of Britam, were among his latest productions. The date 
of his recently discovered Treatise of Christian Boctriue 
is unknown. This work shows Milton, to have been an 
Arian Baptist. His active imagination and impetuous 
spirit mingle t'oo strongly with his theology, and in seve- 
re particulars corrupt it ; but though like Locke he some- 
times mistakes the sense of Scripture, no man had a 
higher opinion of its sujmjme authority, or held fast more 
firmly its most vital truths. His name cannot be classed 
with modern Unitarians. He died November 8, 1674. 

The mists which prejudice and bigotry have spread over 
the bright name of Milton are not yet whplly scattered, 
though fast passing away. He was a seraph, burning with 
a calm love of moral grandeur and celestial purity. He 
thought not so much of what man is as of what he might 
become. His own mind was a revelation to him of a 
higher condition of humanity, and to promote this he 
thirsted and toiled for freedom, as the element for the 
growth and improvement of his nature. 

Reformation” was the first word of public warning 
which broke from his youthful lips, and the hope of it was 
a fire in his aged breast. Refined and spiritual in his 
habits, temperate almost to abstemiousness, Milton re- 
freshed himself, after intellectual effort, by music. His 
life was an echo of the noble sentiments inculcated in bis 
writings. See Milton’s Life, by Johnson, Symmons, and 
Ivimey, and his Character by Dr. Charming. — Davenport ; 
Jones’ Chris. Biog. 

MINA, or vum^i ; properly, one part or ounce ; a species 
of money, usually translated pound. Ezekiel tells us, 
(45: 12.) that it was valued at sixty shekels, which, iu 
gold, made of English money, is above fifty-four pound.s, 
and in silver, almost seven pounds. The Greek or Attic 
mina, which is probably that mentioned in the books of 
tbe Maccabees, and in the New Testament, is valued at 
a hundred drachmse, or about two pounds seventeen shil- 
lings. There was also a lesser mina, valued at seventy- 
five drachmae. — Calmet, 

MINB i a thinking, intelligent being j otherwise called 
spirit, or soul. (See Soui. ; and Knowlkoge.) ^ 

Br. Watts has given us some admirable thoughts as to 
the improvement of the mind. “ There are five eminent 
means or methods,” he observes, wherebv the mind is 
improved in the Imowledge of things ; ana these are, ob- 
servation, reading, instruction by lectures, conversation, 
and meditation ; which last, in a most peculiar manner, 
is called study. See Loche on the ffuman Undmtanding ; 
Bronm^s Lectures on the BhJtosojfhy of &ie Mind,- 
Slewartt end Upham ; Abercrombie and Chalmers / and es- 
pecially Waiis on the Mindj a book which no student 
should be without — <Mmd, Buck, 

MINIMS; a reUgtous order in the church of Rome, 
founded by St^ Francis de jPaula, towa{ds the end of the 
fifteenth century. I^eir habit is a coarse black 
stuff, with a woolly girdle of the same colw, tied in five 
knots. They are not permitted to quit their habit and gir- 
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die night nor day. Formerly theyi^rnnt barefooted, but 
are now allowed the use of Buek, 

MINISTER, strictly denotes one who officiates, serves 
or waits upon another. Thus Joshua is called the minis- 
ter of Moses, (Exod. 24; 13.) and John Mark, the minis- 
ter of Paul and Barnabas, Acts 13: But the term is 

applied variously by the sacred writers, such as to magis- 
trates, (Rom. 13: 6.) to pastors and teachers, (1 Cor. 3: 5. 
and 4: 1.) to angels, (Ps. 104: 4. Heb. 1: 14.) and to the 
Son of God, who came into this world not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many,” Matt. 20: 28. 

Paul terms Christ a minister of the circumcision for 
the truth of God, to confirm the promises made to the fa- 
thers)” Rom. 15: 8. Jesus Christ was bom a Jew, and 
he exercised his ministry among the Jews ; hence his own 
words, “ I am not sent but to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel,” (Matt. 10: 6, and 15: 24.) and this, in order that 
(Jod’s ancient promise to Abraham, namely, that all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed in ms seed,” might 
be ratified and confirmed to them, f See ’Ministry of Je- 
sus Christ.) The glad tidings of salvation were first, by 
Christas express command, published to the Jews, Luke 
24; 47. Acts 3: 26. And by Jewi^ converts the gospel 
was first preached among the Gentiles, Acts 15; 7. 26: 
16—18. Eph.3:8, 9. 

The same apostte also terms the Savior “ a minister of 
the sanctuary ,”(Heb. 8: 2.) that is, of the heavenly sanc- 
tuary, the tme holy of hollCwS. There he is “ set down 
on the right hand of the Majesty on high,” on his glorions 
throne j to officiate forever as our high-priest, advocate, 
and intercessor, Heb. 9; 12 — 24. — Jmet. 

MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL; a name applied to 
those who are pastors of a congregation, or preachers of 
God’s word. 

They are also called divines, and may be disCinguished 
into polemUfOt those who possess controversial talents; 
casuistic^ or those who resolve cases of conscience ; experi‘ 
mental^ those who address themselves to the feelings, cases, 
and circumstances of their hearers ; and lastly, practical^ 
those who insist upon the performance of %U those duties 
which the word of God enjoins. An able minister will 
have something of all these united in him, though he may 
not excel \n all j and it becomes every one who is a can- 
didate for the ministry to get a clear idea of each, that be 
may not be deficient in the discharge of that work which 
is the most important that can be sustained by mortal be- 
ings. Many volumes have been written on this subject, 
but we must be content in this place to offer only a few 
remarks relative to it. 

In the fir.st place, then, it must be observed, that minis- 
ters of the gospel ought to be sound as to their principles . 
They must be men whose hearts are renovated by divine 
grace, and whose sentiments are derived from the sacred 
oracles of divine truth. A minister without principles 
will never do any good ; and he who professes to believe 
in a system, should see to it that it accords with the word 
of God. His mind should clearly perceive the beauty, 
harmony, and’ utility of the doctrines, while his heart 
should be deeply impressed with a sense of their value 
and importance. 

2. liiey skotdd be mUd and ajfahU as to their dispositions 
and deportment. A haughty, imperious spirit is a disgrace 
to the ministerial character, and generally brings contempt. 
They should learn to bear injuries with patience, and be 
ready to do good to every one ; be courteous to all without 
cringing to any ; be affable without levity, and humble 
without pusillanimity ; conciliating the affections without 
violating the truth; connecting a Suavity of manners 
with a dignity of character ; obliging without flattery ; 
and throwing off all reserve without running into the op- 
posite extreme of volubility and trifling. 

3. They should be superior as to their knotdedge and talents. 
Though many have oeen useful without what is called 
learning, yet none have been so without some portkm of 
knowledge and wii^om. No? has God Almi^ty ever 
pnetified ignorance, or consecrated it to his service; since 
it is the effect of the fall, and the consequence of our de- 
parture from the fountain of intelligence. Ministers, 
therefore, especially, should endeavor to break these .shack- 


les, get their minds .enlarged, and stored with all useful 
knowledge. The BCbie should be well studied, and that» 
espemaUy, in the original languages. The scheme of sal* 
vation by Jesus Christ should be well understood, with all 
the various topics connected with it. And in the present 
day, a knowledge of history, natural philosophy, logic, 
mathematics, and rhetoric, are peculiarly requisite. A 
clear judgment, also, with a retentive memory, inventive 
faculty, and a facility 'of communication, should be ob- 
tained. 

4. They should be diligent as to iheir studies. Their time 
especially should be improved, and not lost by too much 
sleep, formal visits, indolence, reading useless bemks, stu- 
dying useless subjects. Every day should have its work, 
and every subject its due attention. Some advise a chap 
ter in the Hebrew Bible, and another in the Greek Testa- 
ment, to be read every day. A well-chosen system of di- 
vinity should be accurately studied. The best definitions 
should be obtained, and a constant regard paid to all those 
studies which savor of religion, and have some tendency 
to public work. 

5. Ministers should be extensive as to their benevolence and 
condor. A contracted, bigoted spfrit ill becomes those who 
preach a gospel which breathes the purest benevolence to 
mankind. This spirit has done more harm among all 
parties than many Imagine , and is, in our opinion, one 
of the most powerful engines the devil makes use of to 
oppose the best kiteresls of mankind ; and it is really 
shocking to observe how sects and parties have all, in 
their turns, anathematized each other. Now, while minis- 
ters ought to contend earnestly for the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints, they must remember that men always 
think differently from each other ; that prejudice of edu- 
cation has great influence ; that difference of opinion as to 
subordinate things is not of such importance as to be a 
ground of dislike. Let the ministers of Christ, then, pity 
the weak, forgive the ignorant, bear with the sincere 
though mistaken zealot, and love all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

6. Ministers should he zealous and faithful in their public 
work. The sick must be visited ; children must be catc- 
•chised ; the ordinances administered ; and the word of 
God preached. These things must be taken up, not as 
a matter of duty only, but of pleasure, and executed 
with faithfulness ; and, as they are of the utmost impor- 
tance, ministers should attend to them with all that since- 
rity, earnestness, and zeal which that im|K3rtance demands. 
An idle, frigid, indifferent iiimisler is a pest to society, a 
disgrace to his profession, an injury to the church, and of- 
fensive to God himself. 

7. iMsthjy ministers should be consistent as to their conduct. 
No brightness of talent, no superiority of intellect, no ex- 
tent of knowledge, will ever be a substitute for this. They 
should not only possess a luminous mind, but set a good 
example. This will procure dignity to themselves, give 
energy to what they say, and prove a blessing to the circle 
in which they move. In. fine, they should be men of pru- 
dence and prayer, light and love, zeal and knowledge, 
courage and humility, humanity and religion. See Epis- 
tles to Timothy and Titus ; articles Declamation, Elo- 
quence, Methodists, Preachino, and Sermons, in tliis 
work ; Dr. Smithh Lect. on the Sacred Office ; GerardPs Pas-‘ 
toral Care; Mac^ilVs Address to Young Clergymen; Au- 
gustine on Preaching ; Chrysostom on the Priesthood ; Mas- 
sillon's Charges; Baxters Reformed Pastor; Herbert's 
Cbuntry Parson ; Burnet's Pastoral Care ; Watt^ Humble 
Attempt; Dr. Edwards' Preacher; Mason's Student and 
Pastor ; Bronm's Address to his Students ; Gibbon's Chns- 
Han Minister; Mather's Student and Preacher ; Ostervald's 
Xeej^i on the Sacred Ministry ; JRobmron's Claude ; 

Xccf«r«y on Prmthmg ; Dwight's Theology; 
MiU^ s an CUriced Mmmers ; CampbeUVs Lectures ; 

Worhof I^ HaU; Burder^s Hints ; tTare's Lecture on 
tm pams^xwnof Eloquence and the Pastoral Care ; 

Emew of Comer's Three Lectures in Christian Examiner, 
1B33 ; and perhm more comprehensive than all, if but 
^tidge's ChrisHan Ministry. — Hend. Bwk, 

^ MINISTERIAL CALL ; a term u.sed to denote that 
right or authority which a person receives to preach the 
gospel. This call is considered as twofold, dm'ne and eerie* 
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vUatkal. The following things seeixt, essential to a divine 
call : 1. A half> blameless lue.-»»2. An ardent and con- 
stant incliniuion and zeal to do good .<-3. Abilities suited 
to the work i such as knowledge, aptness to teach, cou- 
rage, A:c. — 4. An opportunity afibrded in providence to 
be useful. See Prof. KntmUs^ Premium Tract. 

An wdttmtkal call consists in the election which is 
made of any person to be a pastor. But here the Episco- 
palian and the Dissenter differ ; the former believing that 
the choice and call of a minister rest with the superior 
clergy, or those who have the gift of an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice ; the latter supposes that it should rest on the suffrage 
of the people to whom be is to minister. Whoever will 
attentively examine the history of the primitive times, 
will find that ail ecclesiastical officers for the first three 
hundred years were elected by the people. We must re- 
fer the reader for more on this subject to the articles 

OkDINATION, ChUSOH, EfISGOFACY, CONORSOATIONALISTS, 
and Baftists. — Hend. Puck. 

MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. It is said of Jeremy 
Taylor, that he once urged a negligent mother to be more 
careful of her child’s education, in some such words as 
these ; Madam^ be at M pains to educate your ioa, or boas’- 
suredf Satan miU do it for you.^’ The parent would seetn to 
have been contenting herself with the thought, thaf, if 
her child were not instructed, the whole of the evil would 
be that he should remain in ignorance. But this in 
truth was not the state of the question. , The inquiry was 
not, “ Shall the child be educated — or shall he not Edu- , 

Gated he must be..' The only question was, by whom he 
should be instructed, and in what species of learning. 
Should his teachers be his own casual companions, how- 
ever vicious, and was bis education to become one of pro- 
fligacy and crime $ or should his instructers be select, qnd 
their instruction appropriate to his station^ and valuable in 
its character ? 

That such is the true state of the case would appear, if 
any parent were now inclined to make the cruel experi- 
ment. Preserve your son from the confinement of school, 
and the drudgery of study. Let him abjure all books, 
and gather his knowledge and glean his morals In careless 
freedom from our streets. No school bills would meet * 
you, month after month, with their clamorous demands. 
No austere teacher would intimidate and repel your child 
by looks of harshness, and with lessons tedious and diffi- 
cult. He would not be seen pale and watchful as be bent 
over the midnight lamp. But gratuitously and impercepti- 
bly, without concern or care on your part, you Vould And 
him thorouglily educated. In squalid neglect and vice, in 
the language of profanity and obscenity, in all dishones- 
ty, in all filthiuess, and in all untractableness, he would 
return to your home an apt scholar, and an early 
roficient, a grief to your eyes, and the burden of your 
earl. If parents will not educate their families, the world 
will. And where no other teachers are provided, evil ex- 
ample and association will furnish them gratuitously, and 
their teachings will be constant, unwearied, and effectual. 

Have not many good men fallen into a similar error 
with the careless parent ? Have they not believed, that 
wath regard to ministerial education, the question was, 

“ Shall our pastors be educated, or shall they remain ig- 
norant ?” But this is not the true, state of the case, and 
these are not really the two alternatives between which the 
church is left to choose. The demands of the churches, 
the state of society, and the indications of providence, 
have decided this question. Ministers must be educated. 

The only room for inquiry now remaining is found here : 

Who shall be their teachers, and what s^all be the cha- 
racter and extent of their instructions?” Taught and 
sent by the spirit of God, our youthful brethren need ne- 
vertheless to study the Bible *, they need to know 
rules, and power, and the right use of their own language : 
it will not be to iheii* injury should tliey know some- 
what of the languages which God honored by selecting 
them the vehicles of his inspiration ; and they will not 
be le^ prepare to repel the many forms of heresy that 
now nesail the Christian’s faith, were they to learn some- 
thing of (he history of error, and the men and the arms 
by whi^ U has been roost succesrfully combatted. The 
true question is, Who shall teach our ministers in these 


useful branches of knowledge Shall they be their own 
instructers, or shall their brethren of mater rotperi- 
ence, and knowledge, be allowed to aid and guide their ef- 
forts? Whm shall they study? In the scattered and 
brief remnants of flme which they shall be able to save 
or to steal from, other pursuits ^ or shall they by the kind- 
ness of the churches be enabled to pursue their studies in 
retirement and at leisure? Shall they be compiled by 
their brethren to gather their education whilst they dis- 
charge their ministry ; or will they be encouraged in the 
years of youth to prepare for the active toils of maturer 
life? Shall they be coolly exhorted to buy, to beg, or to 
borrow, as they best can, me books they ma}[ need, where 
they may first find : or shall they be invited to use 
the well-stored library, aided by the counsel and supervi- 
sion of the faithfrd teacher ? Shall their instructers be com- 
petent or incompetent ? Shall they select for themselves, 
as their models g£ ministerial chmacter, the men whom 
they may first meet, or easiest reach i or will the church 
pmnt them to men of approved {fiety, wisdom end know- 
ledge, as their patterns and tutors?. Shall they study in 
cheerless and melancholv solitude, with no associate to 
lighten the toil of research, and share, the* joy of discove- 
ry ; or shall they become inmates of those schools of the 
prophets, where they may aid and urge «ach one his bro- 
ther, and where they may form those friendships which 
shall draw into unity of feeling and effort the churches, 
over whom they may afterwards bp placed ? Shall they 
be left to that unamiable self-confidence and self-compla- 
cency which the successful labors of a solitary student 
are calculated to foster; or shall they be ushered into 
scenes where they will find rival or superior talent, ac- 
quirements more splendid, powers of mind more vigorous 
or more highly cultivated ; where, in short, all will teach 
them the folly of measuring themselves among themulves i 
These ar#in truth the alternatives between which the 
church is called to make her selection. 

We know, and bless God for the fact, that there have 
been, and yet are, in the ministry, men of the largest 
usefulness, who have never profited by a theological semi- 
nary. They hsve been self-taught men. . Yet nearly with 
one voice these men of deserved influence, and most com- 
petent to judge, have advocated theological schools. Their 
own struggles and sacrifices in the attainment of know- 
ledge have taught them its value, and made them desi- 
rous of ■ its diffusion. Among them stands high and pro- 
minent the name of Fuller. But Andrew Fuller, though 
his own powers had been slowly developed in solitude and 
neglecl, was the friend of ministerial education. Unedu- 
cated and self-made men have, by tlie ascendency of ge- 
nius, urge^ their way into our senate chambers. But are 
they ever found advocating the general proposition, that it 
is best to leave a child to educate himself, because the 
perilous experiment has succeeded in their own case? 

If by these institutions it were intended to supersede 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit ; if it were ever to be 
forgotten that only be can qualify and commission the he- 
ralds of the cross, and that his grace is needed to sanctify 
and to prosper every earthly “ aid and appliance,” we 
should unite in execrating, as blasphemous arrogance, the 
attempt of those who would educate the youthAil p^tor 
and missionary. But such is not the intent and spirit of 
these institutions. Those youth only are instructed, who 
hopefully, as members of the true church, have shared in 
divine teachings, and whom the church has deemed quali- 
fied for ministerial usefulness. That the teachings of the 
Spirit do not in such men supersede the employment of 
human instructers, we leom from the history of Apollos. 
He was mighty in the Scriptures, and fervent in spirit, and 
as Luke assures us, instructed in the way of the Xiord;” 
yet was be taken by Aquila and Priscilla and taught the 
way of God more perfectly^'' And that a period of time 
may be wisely spent in retirement and prej^ration before 
entering upon the active |Mroclamation of the gospel, would 
seem not unreafionable, when we look to the three years 
of con^ant intercoujrse with their Lord, and instruction 
from him, which filted the apostles for evaqgelizinff 1^^ 
world, we find Paul too going down into Ambia. No 
traces appear of his roiaisterial labors daring the years 
spent thei^. Is there any violence in the supposition that 
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h» visited the same scenes of savage grandeur and soli* 
tude, which centuries before had been traversed by Moses 
as the guest of Jethro, there in solitary commanings with 
his own heart and his God, to be fitted, like his holy prede- 
cessor, for large and lasting usefulness? And in tne se- 
clusion erf our Savior’s youth, and in the solitary bufiet- 
in^ which be endured in the wilderness before commenc- 
ing his mtnistiy, do we not learn that years past in retire- 
mftit and meditation are not lost to the teacmer or to the 
interests of his flocks 

We know the prejudices which have prevailed against 
learning. It has been suppoi^d that it necessarily prih 
dttced pride. But even were thisi the case, is it true on the 
other hand that ignorance naturally produces and secures 
humility? So thought many of the Homanists in the 
night of the dark ages. They acted with fearless consis- 
tency on this, their great discovery. And there existed in 
Italy an order ofi friars, whose name was not' the “ Bro- 
thers of Charity,” nor yet the “ Poor Brothers,” as some 
in the same age were called, but the “ BaOTHcas of Igno- 
KANCE.” The oath or vow of the order was, that they did 
not know and would never know any thing ; and to every 
question their constant and sufficient reply was, “ 

Was it from the monastery of these men, who thus secur-* 
ed religion under the lock of ignorance, that God selected 
his own messengers Luther and Calvin, and sent them 
forth to liberate from the fetters of an unknown language 
the imprisoned gospel, and fo proclaim to those that were 
bound the opening of their prison doors ? On the contrary 
Luther was a npe scholar,” and Calvin a man of pre- 
eminent attainments. And laboring as they did, they 
found that ignorance, so far from producing piety and 
smoothing the way of the evangelist, had hedged up their 
path. It had become the nurse of fanaticism and hypoc- 
risy, and through many a weary day did those ftdlhful and 
holy men toil in uprooting the weeds of error, nthat had 
sprung tall and luxuriant in the fat and heavy soil of ig- 
norance. Knowledge has been abu.scd to the support of 
pride, and so has power, and so have intellect and health 
and strength. Shall we therefore abjure strength and 
health, intellect and power and knowledge ? 

But it has been objected, that learning is unfriendly to 
spirituality of mind^ and to that devotional character so ne- 
cessary in the Christian minister. But is this objection 
sustained by universal experience ? Are not some of our 
most holy, also ampng our m6st studious divines ? The 
American church yet kindles into earnest regret and ad- 
miration at the name of Payson, and Payson was no in- 
dolent student. Who gave irtore time to study than Jona- 
than Edwards, and who walked more close and humbly 
with God? Where shall we find metaphysical acumen 
and profound study of the human mind more happily dis- 
played than in the auto-biography of Halyburton, and 
where a more thorough mastery of scriptural quotation, 
more ardent piety, and more earnest and humble self-ex- 
amination ? Pascal, both as a scholar and a Christian, 
stands amongst the first names in the history of our race. 
Of all the various forms of learning, classical knowledj^e 
might be deemed the least friendly to simple and fervid 
piety. Now in many of the works of Leighton, classical 
allusions are woven into the whole texture of the compo- 
sition. But difficult were it to find a character of more 
seraphic piety, and few are the hnman writings that more 
wonderfully resemble in every page the transparent purity 
and simplicity, and the hdy but unstudied elevation, that 
distinguish the sacred Scri^ures. Fenelon blended simi- 
lar qualities iu his character as a man and an author. 
The English non-conformists, certainly men who lowered 
in theologLcal science as in Christian piety, not only above 
their contemporaries, but alike over their predecessors and 
followers, were a race of thorough-bred scholars. And 
the men who stood in the fore-front of them, Owen, Good- 
win, Baxter, Howe, Poole and Gale, were champions, 
who, in le^ed encounter, feared not the face of man. 
Amongst them, were we caBed upon for an example of 
ardent piety and holy consistency, whose nsime would oc- 
cur more readily to every reader than that of Philip Hen- 
ry ? and Philip Henry was a ripe scholar and a good,” 
a favorite jfmpil of the rigid Busby, certainly ~no partial 
or merciful critic in matters of scholarship. 


Look to the missionaries of our own times, and will it 
not be found that the most useful and holy have often been 
also the most eminent in earthly learning? Yanderkemp, 
distinguished among the early missionaries of the London 
Missionary society, was a man of rare and varied at- 
tainments. Brainerd whs not an uneducated man. In 
the present age his mantle would seem to have fallen on 
Henry Martyn, a man who brought to the altar of his 
God the wreaths that he had won in the lists of this world’s 
science ; and eminent a.s a scholar, he was yet more emi- 
nent as a Christian. Our own land sent forth a Pliny 
Fiske, who to much fervor added much simplicity of cha- 
racter, and was withal an unwearied and succes.sful stu- 
dent. Review those now^in the field : and for piety as 
well as for scholarship whom shall we place before Carey, 
the matchless orientalist j Morrison, who has given to 
the three hundred millions of China in their own tongue 
the lively oracles j Wolff*, the eccentric but devoted son 
of Abraham j (of whom a fellow-traveller testified that he 
spent his days in preaching and disputing, and his nights 
m digging Hebrew roots j) Gutzlaff', intrepid and enter- 
prising as an apostle, notwithstanding his accomplished 
scholarship ; and our own Judson, who from the halls of 
Andover came forth not to dream or to declaim, but to 
write, to labor, to pray and to sufi'er, until the church in 
America awoke to her duty, and Burmah is beginning to 
rejoice in the light of the gospel ? But the topic is end- 
less. Were not even the staunchest advocates of igno- 
rance but the last Sabbath confuting themselves, as they 
sent' up their praises to God in the hymns of delightful 
spirituality furnished them by a learned Watts, and a 
learned Doddridge ? 

But it has been feared that theological seminaries will 
teach, men an undue deference to human authority. And here 
again we may ask, is ignorance any protection against the 
same abuse? Look to the desolation in many churches 
at the west. Is not the authority of a name there as 
great and fatal as if they were the most learned of our 
community ? And is it not on the other hand a charac- 
teristic of theological study in our own tune, that the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, os the standard and source of 
truth, is continually rising, and the influence of human 
theory and tradition visibly declining ? 

But these schools foster heresy. We reply, look again 
to the west, and let us learn if ignorance prevents it.” 
On the contrary do not errors in that soil sboca with a 
luxuriance and rapidity of vegetation which they do not 
elsewhere display. From the limes of Mohammed to 
the days of Mormonism, ignorance has been found the 
kindliest soil for the growth of error. Tl^ men who have 
thought to preserve piety and truth by banishing knoa^- 
ledge, have unconsciously been acting on a system of phi- 
losophy which they have borrowed from the Catholic 
church. It was held by the ancient hermits that bodily 
health and strength favored the commission of sin. Who 
jobbed — who murdered — ^who oppressed? The man in 
the vigor of bis years and health. When did he seem 
penitent, but when disease had weakened his strength and 
.stretched him on the bed of languishing ? To resist sin, 
the simple and obvious expedient therefore a^as, to de- 
.stroy this dangerous strength, and to weaken and chastise 
the body. Let it fast, let it wear the rough haircloth, let 
It feel the knotted scourge, and it will not sin. But did 
they succeed? And did sin never' enter the walls of a 
monastery ? Was it an unheard of wonder that it should 
be found lurking beneath the cowl and the veil ? Was 
holiness the constant inmate of the hermitage ? The re- 
sult is notorious. Their failure was complete. We be- 
Ueve fasting in its pn^r degree useful and obligatory ; 
but continued fasting and al^tinence unaccompanied by 
prayer never vanqui^ed sin. Now what food is to the 
bodily strength, that is knowledge to the vigor of the 
mind. Withheld knowledge and you may starve the 
xmnd, but it does not follow of necessity that you will sanc- 
tify it. No m0Ki was ever yet starved into saintship, and 
mere ignorance can never seal the diploma of an apostle. 

The circumstances of the age show that a greater work 
is before the church than she has yet ventured to encoun- 
ter mn in imaginarion. And much as the field of fo- 
reign missions needs more generosity in pecuniary contri- 
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btttioDS, it is well kQOWQ that in men and not in money 
the defictei^ is greatest and most distressing. Let the 
churches of Christ arise to consider their duty in this mat- 
ter to God and to man. Add^rm of W, R. William ; JV". F. 

IRinStEY, (Gospel ;) an ordinance appointed for the 
mt^e of instructing men in the principles and know- 
le^itof the gospel, ^h. 4; 8, 11. Bom. 30; 15. Heb. 5: 
4. That’ the gospel ministry is of divine origin, and in- 
tend^ to be kept up in the church, will evidently appear, 
if We consider the promises that in the last and best times 
of the New Testament dispensation there would be an in- 
stituted and regular ministry in herj (Eph. 4; 8, 11. Tit. 
1; 5. 1 Pet. 5. 1 Tim. 1) also from the names of office 
peculiar to some members in the church, and not common 
to all j (Eph. 4: 8, 11.) from the duties which arc repre- 


new dispensation; (Matt. 28: 20.) and from the importance 
of ja gospel ministry, which is represented in the ^riplure 
as a very great blessing to them who enjoy it, and the re- 
moval of It as one of the greatest calamities which can 
befall any people, Kev. 2. and 3. See books under article 
MmisTEK OP THE GosTEL. — Ruck. 

MINISTRY OF JESUS CHRIST. The duration .of this 
has been a subject of dispute among the learned. Sir 
Isaac Newton and some other critics make it to have last- 
ed five passovers ; but the ipore general opinion is, that it 
only continued three years, and was included in four 
passovers. Some reduce it to even a still shorter period. 
The following chronology of our Lord’s public ministry 
is copied from Bowyer’s Conjectures on the New Testa- 
ment, a work equally learned and curious. 

CHRONOLOGY OF CHRIST’S PUBLIC MINISTRY. 

The fiftwnth of Tiberius began August 19, in the year 
4742 of the Julian period. (Tiberius* reign began Au- 
gust 19, An. J. P. 4727, A. D. U.) So soon as winter 
was over, and the weather became warm enougli, John 
began to baptise, Luke 3; 1. (Suppose in March^ 

A. D. Tih The First Passover, (John 2; 33.) Wednesday, 
31 . 16 - 17 . March 28, after Christ’s baptism ; (which was, 
we may suppose, in September, the 17th of 
Tiberius not beginning lill August 19 ;) he 
came into Judea j staid baptizing there, while 
John was baptizing in JEnon, John 3: 22, 23. 

John cast into prison in November. About the 
lime of the winter solstice, (in December,) four 
raottfhs before the harvest, Jesus Christ went 
through Samaria into Cana of Galilee, Matt. 4: 
12. A nobleman of Capernaum went to him 
there, and desired he would come and heal his 
son. He did not go, bat said, Go, thy son li- 
veth,” John 4. 

After some time there, he passed through the 
midst of the people, and dwelt in Capernaum, 
Luke 4. 

32 . 17 - 18 . The Second Passover, Monday, April 14. He 
called Peter, Andrew, James, and John : 
preached the sermon on the mount, (Matt. 5.) 
whither multitudes followed him from Jerusa- 
lem, where he had been at the feast. When 
the winter was coming on, he went to the feast 
of tabernacles in September, Matt. 8: 19, 23. 
Luke 9: 51, 57. 

He went about the villages of Galilee, teaching 
in their synagogues, and working many mira- 
des, Matt. 9. Sent forth the twelve, Matt. 10. 
Received a message from John the Baptist, 
upbraided the cities of Chorazin, Bethsaida, 
and Capemanm, because they repented not j 
(Miitt. 11.) which shows there was a eonsiderar 
blc time from the imprisonment of John till now. 
as. 18-19. The Third Passover, Friday, April 3. After 
which the disciples, going through the corn- 
fields, rubbed tlieears in their hands, (Matt. 
12. Luke 6: 1.) rfeu^croproffi, « on the second 
|Wime Sabbath,” that is, the second of the two 
great feasts of the passover. 


A. X). Tib. He healed a man on the Sabbafii day, Matt. 12: 

• 9. Luke 5: 6. 

The Pharisees consulted to destroy him, when he 
withdrew himself. Matt. 12: 14. 

He spake in a ship three parables ; One of the 
seedsmen sowing the fields, (Matt. 13.) whence 
we may infer it was now seed-time ; and that 
the feast of the tabernacles, in September or 
October, was past. 

He went into his own country, and taught in the 
synagogues j but did not any mighty work, be- 
cause of their unbelief. The twelve returned, 
having been abroad a year, and told him of 
John’s being beheaded. He dmarted privately 
in u ship to Bethsaida. Fed nve thousand in 
the desert, Matt. 14. Luke 9. John 6: 4. 

34. 'l9-80. The Fourth Passover, Friday, April 23, (John 6: 

4r) to which he went not up, Jehn 7; 1. Hence- 
forward he was found on the coast of Tyre 
and Sidon, then by the sea of Galilee, next on 
the coast of Cesarea Philippi, and lastly, at 
Capernaum, Matt. 15; 21, 16: 13. 17: 24. 

Went privately to the feast of tabernacles in 
autumn, John 7: 2. The Jews thought to stone 
him, but he escaped, John 8: 59. Went to the 
feast of dedication in winter, John 10: >22. The 
Jews seeking to kill him he ned beyond Jordan, 
John 10: 39, 40. Matt. 19: 1. On the death of 
Lazarus came to Bethany, John lli 7, 18. 
Walked no more openly, but retired to Eph- 
raim, a city in the wildemes.s, till 

35. 20. The Fifth and last Passover, Wednesday, April 

13, (John 11: 53 — 55.) in the consulsdiip of Fa- 
bius and Vitellius. 

See fiufher, concerning the above chronology, the third 
edition oF Bowyer’s Conjectures, 1782, 4to. p. 149, com- 
pared with preface, p. 24 — 32. — 3mm } "Nemtomt. 

MINNI, mentioned Jer. 51: 27, is thought by Calmet 
to denote Minias, a province of Armenia.— 

MINNITH ; a city beyond Jordan, situated four miles 
from Heshbon, on the road to Philadelphia, Judges 11: 
33. — Jotm, 

MINT ; (Matt. 23: 23. Luke 11: 42.) a garden herb well 
known. The law did not oblige the Jews to give the tithe 
of this sort of herbs > it only required it of those things 
which could be comprehend^ under the name of income 
or revenue. But the Pharisees, desirous of distinguishing 
themselves by a more scrupulous and literal observance 
of the law than others, gave the tithes of mint, anise, 
and cummin,” Malt. 23: 23. — Wafson, 

MIRACLES. A miracle, in the popular sense, is a 
prodigy, or an extraordinary event, whi<m surprises us by 
Its novelty. In a more accurate and philosophic sense, 
** a miracle is a work effected in a manner unusual, or 
different from the common and regular method of provi- 
dence, by the power of God himself, for the proof of 
some particular message, or in attestation of the autho- 
rity of some particular divine messenger.” 

in judging of miracles there are certain criteria, pecu- 
liar to the subject, sufficient to conduct our inquiries, and 
warrant our determination. Assuredly they do not appeal 
to our ignorance, for they presuppose not only the exis- 
tence of a general order -of thin^, but our actual know- 
ledge of the appearance which that ordef exhibits, and of 
the secondary material causes from which it, in most 
cases, proceeds. If a miraculous event were effected by 
the immediate hand of God, and yet bore no mark of dis- 
tinction from the otdlnary efiects of his agency, it would 
impress no conviction, and probably awaken no attention. 
Our knowledge of the ordinary coarse o£ things, though 
limited. Is re^j and therefore it is essential to a miracle, 
both that it difler ftom that course, and be accompanied 
with peculiar and unequivocal signs of such difference. 

The argument for the divine amhority of the Jewish re- 
ligion, and more especially of Christiaiiity, arising from 
the tmraeles ftiai were wrcsighl to confirm them, is a sub- 
ject of great importance, oxA deserves the particular at- 
tention of the bmHciil student. Happily for Christens of 
the present day, the doctrine of miracles has been investi- 
gated by a host of able writers during the last century ; 
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and by Rrs* Campbell, Douglas, Farmer, Paley, Gregory, 
Chalmers, and others, it has been placed in such a lumi- 
nous point of view, that little remains to be added by any 
sub^ucnt writer. The following observations on the 
subject will be Ibund to exhibit a compendious statement 
of the question. 

I. Statement of the argument from ndraclee. Let us sup- 
pose any man assuming to be an inspired teacher, in any 
place, to tell his countrymen, that he did not desire them, 
on his ipse dizit^ to believe that he had any preternatural 
communion with the Deity, but that, for the truth of his 
assertion, he would ^ve them the evidence of their own 
senses : and after this declaration, let us suppose him im- 
mediacy to raise a person from the dead in their pre- 
sence, merely by calling upon him to come out of his 
grave. Would not the only possible objection to the man’s 
veracity in making so extraordinary a claim, be removed 
by this miracle ? and his solemn adirmation that he had 
received such and such doctrines from God be as fully 
credited as if it related to the most common occurrence ? 
Undoubtedly it would ; for when so much preternatural 
power was visibly communicated to this person, no one 
could have reason to question his having received an 
equal portion of preternatural knamUdge. A palpable de- 
viation from the known laws of nature in one instance, 
by the infinitely wise Author of them, implies an end of 
the utmost importance ; and in such a case as this, it is 
nothing less than the witness of God to the truth of the 
man. 

Miracles, then, under which we include prophecy, are 
the only direct evidence which can be given of divine in- 
spiration. When a religion, or any religious truth, is to 
be revealed from heaven, they appear to be absolutely ne- 
cessary to enforce its reception among men ; and this is 
the only case in which we can suppose them necessary, 
or believe for a moment that they ever have l^feen or will 
be performed. 

Now the history of almost every religion abounds with 
relations of proiiigies and wonders, and of the intercourse 
of men with the gods ; but we know of no religious sys- 
tem, those of the Jews and Clinstians excepted, which ap- 
pealed to miracles as the grand palpable evidence of its 
truth and divinity. The pretended mUades mentioned bxj 
pagan historians and poets, were not even pretended to haoc 
been publicly wrought to enforce the truth of a new religion, 
contrary to the reigning idolatry. Many of them may be 
clearly shown to have been mere natural events ; others 
of them are represented as having been performed in se- 
cret on the most trivial occasions, and in obscure and fa- 
bulous ages long prior to the era of the wTiters by w^hom 
they are recorded ; and such of them as at first view ap- 
pear to be best attested, are evidently tricks contrived for 
interested purposes, to flatter power, or to promote the pre- 
vailing superstition;?. For the.se reasons, as well a.s on ac- 
count of the immoral character of the divinities by whom 
they are said to have been wrought, they are altogether 
unworthy of comparison, not to say of examination, and 
carry in the very nature of them the completesl proofs of 
falsehood and imposture. 

II. Credibility of miracles. If we be asked whether mi- 
racles are credible, we reply, 

1. That, abstractedly considered, they are not incredi- 
ble ; that they are capable of indirect proof from analogy, 
and of direct, from testimony ; that m the common and 
daily course of worldly afiairs, events, the improbability 
of which, antecedently to all testimony, was very great, 
are prov^ to have banned, by the authority of compe- 
tent and honest witnesses ; that the Christian miracles 
were objects of real and proper experience to those who 
saw them } and that whatsoever the senses of mankind 
can perceive, their report may substantiate. Should it be 
asked whether miracles were necessary, and whether the 
end proposed to be effected by them could warrant so im- 
mediate and extraordinary an interference of the Al- 
mighty, as such extraordinary operations suppose j to this 
we might answer, that, If the fact be established, all rea- 
sonings d priori concerning their necessity must be frivo- 
lous, and may be false. We are not capable of deciding 
on a question which, however simple in appearance, is 
yet too complex in its parts, and too extensive in its ob- 


ject, to be fully comprehended by the human undersland- 
ing. God is the best and indeed the only Judge how far 
miracles are proper to promote any particular design of 
his providence, and how far that design would have been 
left unaccomplished, if common and ordinary methods 
only had been pursued. So, from the absence of miracles, 
we may conclude, in any supposed case, that they were 
not necessary j from their existence, supported by fair tes- 
timony, in any given case, we may infer with confidence 
that they are proper. 

2. A divine revelation is necessary to mankind. A view 
of the state of the world in general, and of the Jewish 
nation in particular, and an examination of the nature 
and tendency of the Christian religion, will point out 
very clearlv the great expediency of a miraculous interpo- 
sition ; and when we reflect on the ^acious and impor- 
tant ends that were to be effected by it, we .shall be con- 
vinced that it was not an idle and useless display of di- 
vine power ; but that while the means effected and con- 
firmed the end, the end fully justified and illustrated the 
means. If we reflect on the extent and importance, as 
well as the singularity, of the Christian revelation ; what 
was its avowed purpose to effect, and what difficulties it 
was necessarily called to struggle with, before that pur- 
pose could be effected ; how much it was opposed by the 
opinions and the practice of the generality of mankind, 
by philosopliy, by superstition, by corrupt pa.ssions and in- 
veterate habits, by pride and sensuality, in short, by every 
engine of human influence, whether formed by craft, or 
aided by power \ if we reflect on the almost irresistible 
force of prejudice, and the strong opposition it universally 
made to the establishment of a new religion on the demo- 
lition of rite.s and ceremonies, which authority had made 
sacred, and custom had familiarized ; — if we seriously re- 
flect on these things, and give them their due force, (and 
experience shows us that we can scarcely give them too 
much,) we shall be induced to admit even the necessity 
of a miraculous interposition, at a time when common 
means must inevitably, in our apprehensions, have failed 
of success 

3 . Miracles are inseparcdAe f rom divine revelation . The rev e- 
lation of the divine will by inspired persons is, as such, 
miraculous 5 and therefore, before the adversaries of the 
gospel can ern])loy with propriety their objections to the 
particular mirailes on which its credibility is ba.sed, they 
should show the impossibility of any revelation. In what- 
ever age the revelation is given, that age can have no oth- 
er demonstration of its authority but miracles, and suc- 
ceeding ages (^an know it only from testimony ; and if 
they admit the one, they cannot deny the other. That 
the apo.stles could not be deceived, and that they had no 
temptation to deceive, has been repeatedly demonstrated. 
So powerful, indeed, is^ the proof adduced in support of 
their testimony, that the infidels of these later days have 
been obliged to abandon the ground on which their prede- 
cessors stood ; to di.sclaiin all moral evidences arising 
from the character and relation of eye-witnesses ; and to 
maintain, upon metaphysical, rather than historical, prin- 
ciples, that miracles are utterly incapable, in their own 
nature, of existing in any circumstances, or of being sup- 
ported by any evidence. 

Mr. Hume has insidiously or erroneously maintained 
that a miracle is contrary to experience; but, in reality, 
it is only different from ordinary experience. That dis- 
eases should generally be cured by the application of me- 
dicine, and sometimes at the mere word of a prophet, are 
facts not inconsistent with each other in the nature of 
things them.selves, nor irreconcilable according to our 
ideas. Each fact may arise from its own proper cause ; 
each may exist independently of the other; and each is 
known by its own proper proof, whether of sense or testi- 
mony. To pronounce, therefore, a miracle to be false, be- 
cause It is different firom ordinary experience, is only to 
conclude againiM Us existence fVom the very circumstance 
which constUutes its specific character ; for if it were not 
different from ordinary experience, where would be its 
.singularity ? or what proof could be drawn from it, in at- 
testation oS a divine message ? 

We have been told that the course of nature is fixed 
and unalterable, and therefore it is not consistent with the 
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jtnmatabilUy of God to perform imracks, IkU, t>ui’t:ly, 
they who reason in this manner beg Hie very point lu 
question. We have no right to assume that the Rciiy 
has ordained such general laws for his own operations, as 
will exclude his acting in other inodes, and wo cannot sup- 
pose that he would forbear so to act wliere any important 
end coulf^tae answered. Besides, if the course of nature 
implies the whole order of events which God has ordained 
for the government of the worlil, it includes both his ordi- 
nary and extraordinary dispensations, and among them 
miracles may have their place, as an inseparable part of 
the universal plan. This is, indeed, equally consistent 
with sound philosophy, and with pure religion. 

He that acknowledges a Goil, must, at least, admit the 
possibility of a miracle. He who admits the creation of 
the world, believes m the actual occurrence of a miracle. 
He who concedes that the world is under the control of a 
wise and beneficent providence, cannot deny that a particu- 
lar operation of that providence for licneficent purposes is 
both consistent and desirable. 

III. Miracks of the Jewish and Christina (lisi)e}isatiom. 
Miracles may be classed under two heads : those which 
consist in a train or combination of events, which distin- 
guish themselves from the ordinary arrangements of pro- 
vidence ; and those particular operations which are jier- 
formed by instruments and agents incompetent to effect 
them without a preternatural jiovrer. 

1 . In the conduct of providence respecting the .fewish 
people, from the earliest periods of their existence, as a 
distinct class of society, to the present time, we behold a 
singularity of circumstance and procedure which we can- 
not account for on common principles. Comparing their 
condition and situation with that of other nations, we can 
meet with nothing similar to it m the history of mankind. 
So remarkable a difference, conspicuous in every revolution 
of tlieir history, could not have subsisted through mere ac- 
cident. There must have been a cause adequate to so ex- 
traordinary an effect. Now, wliat should this cause be, 
but an interposition of providence in a manner different 
from the course of its general government ? for the phe- 
nomenon cannot be explained by nn application of those 
general causes and effects that operate in other cases. 

The original propagation of Christianity was likewi.se 
an event which clearly discovered a ininiciiUms interjiosi- 
tion. The circumstances which atleiuled it were such ns 
cannot rationally be accounted for on any other postula- 
turn. (See the article Christianity.) 

It may now be observed, that the institutions of the 
law and the gospel may not only appeal for their confir- 
mation to a train of events which, taken in a general and 
combined view, point out an extraordinary designation, 
and vindicate their claim to a divine authority ; but also 
to a number of particular operations which, considered 
distinctly, or in a separate and detached light, evidently 
display a supernatural power, immediately exerted on the 
occasion. 

2. Partimlar ifttracks of our Lord, vSince Christ him- 
self constantly appealed to these works as the evidences 
of his divine mission and character, we may briefly exa- 
mine how far they justified and confirmed his pretensions. 
That our Lord laid the greatest stress on the evidence 
they afforded ; nay, that he considered that evidence as 
sufficient to aiuheniicale his claims to the office of the 
Messiah with all reasonable and well-disposed inquirers, 
is manifest, not only from his own words, John 10: 25. 
Matt 11: 45, but also from a great variety of other pas.sa- 
ges in the evangelists, especially John 10: 37 : « If 1 do 
not the works of my Father, believe me not : but if I do, 
though ye believe not me, believe the works.” This ap- 
peal to miracles was foniuled on the following just and ob- 
vious grounds : — 

First : that they arc visible proofs of divine approbation, 
as well as of divine power : for it would have been quite 
inconclusive to rest an appeal on the testimony of the lat- 
ter, if it had not at the same time iiuiluded an evidence of 
the i&met ; and it was, indeed, a natural inference, that 
working of miracles, in defence of a particular cause, 
was the seal of heaven to the truth of that cause. To 
suppose the contrary, would be to suppose that God not 
only permitted his creatures to be deceived, but that he 


deviated li'om the ordmai’y course of his pixivideace, pur- 
posely with a view to deceive them. (See Apostles.) 

Secondly : when our Lord appealed to liis miracles, as 
proofs of his divine mission, it presupposed that those mi- 
racles were of such a nature as would bear the strictest 
examination ; that they bad all those criteria which could 
pos.sibly distinguish them from tlie delusions of enthusi- 
asm, and the artifices of impo.sture ; else tlic appeal would 
have been fallacious and equivocal. He appealed to them 
with all theroiifidence of an upright mind, totally possess- 
ed with a consciousness of their truth and reality. This 
appeal was not drawn out into any labored argument, nor 
adorned by any of the embellishments of language. It 
was short, simple, and decisive. He neither reas^Ried nor 
declaimed on their nature or their design : he barely 
pointed to them as plain and indubitable facts, such as 
spoke their own meaning, and carried with them their 
own authority. The miracles which our Lord performed 
were too public to be suspected of imposture ; and, being 
objects of sense, they were secured against the charge ot' 
enthusiasm. An impostor would not have acted so ab- 
surdly as to have risked his credit on the performnnoe of 
whal, he must have known, it was not in his power to cf- 
lect-, and though an enthusiast, from the warmth of ima- 
gination, might have flattered himself with a full persua- 
sion of his being able to perform some miraculous work, 
yet, when the trial was referred to an object of sense, the 
event must soon have exposed the delusion. The irnpo.s- 
tor would not have dared to say to the blind, Receive thy 
sight ; to the deaf, Hear , to the dumb, Speak j to the 
dead, Arise j to the raging of the sea, Be still ; lest he 
should injure the credit of his cause, by undertaking more 
than he could perform ; and though the enthusiast, under 
the delusion oi his passions, might have confidently com- 
manded disease to fly, and the powers of nature to be sub- 
ject to his* control ; yet their obedience would not liave 
followed his command. 

Tlie miracles of Christ then were such as an iinposHor 
would not have attempted, and such as an enthusiast 
could not liave effected. They had no disguise ; and were 
in a variety of instances of such a nature as to preclude 
the very possibility of collusion. They were performed 
111 the midst of his bitterest enemies ; and were so palpa- 
ble and certain, as to extort the acknowledgment of their 
reality, even Irom |iersons who were most eager to oppose 
his docirinc.s, and to ili.scredit his pretensions, John 11: 
•17, 48. They could not deny the facts, but they imputed 
them to the agency of an infernal spirit. Now, suppos- 
ing miracles to be in the power of an infernal spirit, 
can ii be imagined that he would communicate an ability 
of performing them to persons who were counteracting 
his designs f Would he by them give credit to a cause 
that tended to bring his own into disgrace ? Matt. 12: 24 
— 2(>. Thus, as our Savior appealed to miracles as proofs 
of his power, so lie appealed to the inherent worth and 
purity of the doctrines they were intended to bear wit- 
ness to, as a proof that the power was of God. In this 
manner do the external and internal evidences give and 
receive mutual confirmation, and mutual lustre. 

3, Particular vhracles of the apostles. The truth of the 
Christian religion does not, however, wholly depend on 
the miracles wrought by its divine Founder, though suffi- 
cienl in themselves to establish his claims : but in order to 
give the evidence of miracle.s the strongest force they 
could possibly acquire, that evidence was extended still 
farther ; and the same power that our Lord possessed was 
communicated to his disciples, and their more immediate 
successors. Whilst yet on earth he imparted to them this 
extraordinary gift, as the seal of their commission, when 
he sent them to preach the flfospel : and afler his gloriotis 
resurrection and ascension into heaven, they were endow- 
ed with powers yet more stupendous. Sensible of the va- 
lidity of this kind of evidence, the apostles of our Lord, 
with the same artless simplicity, and’ the same boldness 
of conscious integrity, which dist'mgoished their great 
Master, constantly insisted upon the miracles they wrought, 
as strong and undeniable proofs of the truth of their doc- 
trines. The heathen philosophers imputed them to some 
occult power of magic : and thus applied what has no 
existence in nature, in order to account for a phenome- 
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non tbat existed out ol’ its common eour&e. Rut if we 
consider their nature, their greatness, and their number ; 
and if to this consideration we add that which respects 
their end and design, we must acknowledge, that no one 
could have performed them, unless God was with him. 
These miracles were of a nature too palpable to be mis- 
taken. They were the objects of sense, and not the pre- 
carious speculations of reason concerning what 6od 
might do, or the chimerical suggestions of fancy concern- 
ing what he did. 

IV. Credifnlit^ of the evangelical records. The facts were 
recorded by those who must have known whether they 
were true or false. The persons who recorded them were 
under rib possible temptations to deceive the world. We 
can only account for their conduct on the supposition of 
their most perfect conviction and disinterested zeal. That 
they should assert what they knew to be false ; that they 
should publish it with so much ardor j that they should 
risk every thing dear to humanity, in order to maintain it j 
and at last submit to death, m order to attest their }xtrsua- 
sion of its truth lu those moments when imposture usually 
drops its mask, and enthusiasm loses ns confidence ; that 
they should act thus in opposition to every dictate of com- 
mon sense, and every principle of common honesty, every 
restraint of shame, and every impul.se of selfishness, is a 
phenomenon not less irreconcilable to the moral state of 
things than miracles are to the natural constitution of the 
world, 

V. Duration of mirades m the Churth. How long mi- 
racles were continued m the church, has been a matter 
of keen dispute, and has been investigated with as much 
anxiety, as if the truth of the gospel depended upon the 
manner in which it was deciued. Assuming, as we are 
liere warranted to do, that real miraculous power M*as con- 
veyed in the way detailed by the inspired writers, it is 
plain, that it may have been exercised in different coun- 
tries, and may have remained, wiihoiu any new <*onimu- 
mcation of U,* throughout the first, and a considerable part 
of the second century. The apostles, wherever they went 
to execiuc their coirnni.ssion, would avail themselves of 
the stupendous gift which had been imparted to them ; 
and It is clear, not only that they were, permuted and ena- 
bled to convey it to others, but that spiritual gifts, mclu- 
dmg the ]KJwer of working miracles, were actually con- 
ferred on many of the primitive disciples. Allusions to 
this we find in the epistle.s of St. Paul ; .such allusions, 
too, as It is utterly inconceivable that any man ol a sound 
ludgmeni could have made, had he not known that he 
was referring to an obvious fact, about which there could 
be no hesitation. 

Of the lime at which several of the apostles died, we 
have no certain knowledge. St. Peter and St. Paul suf- 
fered at Rome about A. D. 60, or 07 ; and it is fully es- 
tablished, that the life of John wa^ much longer protract- 
ed, he having died a natural death, A. D, 100, or 101. 
Supposing that the two former of these apostles imparted 
spiritual gifts till the tune of their suffering martyrdom, 
the persons to whom they were imparted might, m the 
course of nature, have lived through the earlier part of 
the second century ; and if John did the same till the end 
of his life, such gills as were derived from him might 
have remained till more than the half of that century had 
elapsed. That such was the fact, is asserted by ancient 
ecclesiastical winters. 

Whether, after the generation immediately succeeding 
the apostles had passed away, the power of w'orking mi- 
racles was anew communicated, is a question, the solution 
of which cannot be so satisfactory. The probability is, 
tbat there was no such renewal ; and this opinion rests 
upon the ground that the attestation of Christianity was 
already complete, and that other means were now suffi- 
cient to accomplish the end for which miracles are ori- 
ginally designed. 

VI . Spurious miracles cm firm the reality of the genuine. As 
to the miracles of the Romish church, it is evident, as 
Doddridge observes, that many of them were ridiculous 
tales, according to their own historians ; others were per- 
formed without any credible witnesses, or in circumstan- 
ces where the performer had the greatest opportunity for 
juggling : and it is particularly remarkable, that they were 


hardly ever wrought where they seem most necessary, i. e. 
in countries where those doctrines are renounced which 
that church esteems of the highest importance. It was 
in fact foretold that such lying wonders” should be con- 
nected with the great apostasy, 2 Thess. 2. These counter- 
feits, therefore, not only presuppose the existence of the 
true, but fulfil the voice of prophecy. 

On the subject of the cessation of miracles, and the 
fictitious miracles of the modern Millenarians, see Modem 
Fatiatiasm UnveHtd. See Fkefmod^ Clarapede, Conybearej 
Camphelly Lardaer^ Farmer j Adams^ and W^estotij on Mira- 
cles ; article Miracle, Ency. Brit, and Amec , ; Doddridge^ s 
Led., Ject. 101 and 135 ; Lelandh View (f Deisttcal Wri- 
Urs, Iciters 3, 4, 7 ; llurrion on the Spirit, p. 299, &c. j Na- 
tural Hisiory of Enthusiasm. — Hend. l^uck ; Watson; Jones, 

MIRAGE. Bishop Lowth translates the first clause 
of J*.s. 3.'5; 7, ''And the glowing sand shall become a 
|x>ol.” In lus note on the passage, he says, “ The word 
is Arable, as well as Hebrew, but it means the same 
thing m both languages, namely, a gl owing, sandy plain, 
which in the hot countries, at a distance, has the appearance 
of water. 

It sometimes lenlpl^ thirsty travellers out of their way, 
but deceives them when they come near ; either going 
Ibrw'ard, — for it ahvay.s appeav.s at the same distance,— 
or it quite vanishe.s. 

Dr. E. D. Clarke, in lus Travels, has giYcnavery lively 
view of this wonderful appearance, fie says, “ We ar- 
rived at the wretched, solitary village of Utko, near the 
muddy .shore of the lake of that name, the entrance to 
which IS called Maodic. Here we procured asses for all 
the party j and setting out for Rosetta, began to scour the 
desert, now appearing like an ocean of sand, but fiatierand 
firmer as to its surface than before. The Arabs, uttering 
their harsh guttural language, ran chattering by the side 
of our asses, until some of them calling out “Raschid,” 
(or Rosetta,) we. perceived its domes and turrets, apparent- 
ly ujKvn the opposite side of an immense lake or sea, that 
covered all the intervening space between us and the city. 



“ Not having in my own mind at the time any doubt as 
to the certainty of its btMUg water, and seeing the tall mi- 
narets and buildings of Rosetta, with all its groves of 
dates and sycamores, as perfectly reflected by it as by a 
mirror, insomuch that even the minutest detail of the ar- 
chitecture, and the trees, might have been delineated thence, 
I applied to the. Arabs to know in whal manner we were 
to pass the water. Our interpreter, although a Greek, and 
therefore likely to have been informed of such a spectacle, 
was as fully convinced as any of us that we were drawing 
near to the watei^s edge, and became indignant when the 
Arabs maintained that within an hour we should reach 
Rosetta, by crossing the sands in the direct line we then 
pursued, and that there was no water. ‘ What said he, 
giving way to his impatience", * do you suppose me to be 
an idiot, to be persuaded contrary to the evidence of my 
own senses?’ The Arabs, smiling, soon pacified him, 
and completely astonished the whole party, by desiring us 
to look back at the desert we had already passed, when 
we beheld a precisely simUar appearance. It was in fact 
the mirage, a prodigy to which every one of ii.s were then 
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strangers j although it afterwards became more familiar, 
yet upon nq future occasion did we behold this extraordi- 
nary illusion 80 marvellously displayed. The view of it 
aftbrded us ideas of the horrible despondency to which tra- 
vellers must be sometimes exposed, who, in travelling the 
imenninalde desert, destitute of water, and perishing with 
tmirst, have sometimes this deceitful prospect before their 
eyes,*’ Job 6: 15 — ^20. 

In striking contrast to this, the prophet, speaking of the 
blessings to spring from the coming of the Messiah, ex- 
claims. 

The deoert and the waete ehall be glad, 

And the wilderness shall rejoice and flourish ; 

JLike the rose shall it beautifully flourish ; 

Theo shall be unclosed the eyes of the blind, 

And the ears of the deaf shall be opened ; 

, Then shall the lame bound as the hart ; 

And the tongue of the dumb shall sing ; 

For in the wilderness shall burst forth waters, 

And torrents in the desert ; 

And the gloteing sand shall become a pool 

MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION. By this is meant, 
that the human nature of Jesus Christ was formed, not in 
the ordinary method of generation, but out of the sub- 
stance of the virgin Mary, by the immediate operation of 
the Holy Ghost. The evidence upon which this article 
of the Christian faith rests is found in Matt. 1: 18 — 23, 
and ifl the more particular narration which St. Luke has 
given in the first chapter of his gospel. If we admit this 
evidence of the fact, we can discern the emphatical mean- 
ing of the appellation given to our Savior when lie is call- 
ed “ the seed of the woman (Gen. 3: 15.) we can per- 
ceive the meaning of a phrase which St. Luke has intro- 
duced into the genealogy of Jesus, (Luke 3: 23.) “ being 
(as was supposed) the son of Joseph,” and of which, 
otherwise, it is not possible to give a good account j and 
we can discover a peculiar significiancy in an expression 
of the apostle Paul, (Gal. 4: 4.) ‘<Go(l sent forth his Son, 
made of a woman.” 

The conception of Jesus is the point from which we 
date the union between his divine and human nature ; 
and, this conception being miraculous, the existence of 
the Person in whom they are united, was not physically 
derived from Adam. But, as Dr. Horsley speaks in his 
Sermon on the Incarnation, the union with the uncreated 
Word is the very principle of personality and individual 
existence in the Son of Mary. According to this view of 
the matter, the miraculous conception gives a complete- 
ness and consistency to the revelation concerning Jesus 
Christ. Not only is he the Son of God, but, as the Son 
of man, he is exalted above his brethren, while he is made 
like them. He is preserved from the contamination ad- 
liering to the race whose nature he as.sumed ; and when 
the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
wasS made fiesh, the intercourse which, as man, he had 
with God, is distinguished, not in degree only, but in kind, 
from that which any prophet ever enjoyed ; and it is infi- 
nitely more intimate, because it did not consist in commu- 
lucations occasionally made lo him, but arose from the 
manner in which his human nature had its existence. See 
Jesus Christ, Incarnation, and Horsley's Serm. — Watson. 

MIRIAM, sister of Moses and Aaron, was born about 
A. M. 2424. She might be ten or twelve years old when 
her brother Moses w'us exposed on the banks of the Nile, 
since Miriam was watching there, and offered herself to 
Pharaoh’s daughter to fetch her a nurse. The princess 
ac^piing the offer, Miriam fetched her own mother, to 
whom the young Moses was given to nurse, Exod. 2: 4, 
5, &c. It is thought that Miriam married Hur, of the 
tribe of Judah ; but it does not appear that she had any 
children by him, Exod. 17; 10, 11. Miriam had the gift 
Of prophecy, as she intimates : (Num. 12: 2.) “ Hath the 
I^rd indeed spoken only by Moses? hath he not spoken 
ak» by us ? ’ See • also Exod. 15. 2l . Num. 12. and 20. 
^Watson, 

MIRRORS, usually, but improperly, rendered looking- 
glistm. The Eastern mirrors were made of poUshed me- 
tal, and for the roost part convex. So Callimachus de- 
scribes Venus as "taking the shining brass,” that is, to 
adjast her hair. If they were thus made in the country 
of EHhu, the image made use of by him will ai^pear very 


lively : " Hast thou with him spread out the sky, which is 
strong, and as a molten looking-glass ?” Job 37: 18. Shaw 
informs us that " in the Levant, looking-glasses are a part 
of female dress. The Moorish women in Barbary are so 
fond of their ornaments, and particularly of their looking- 
glasses, which they hang upon their breasts, that they will 
not lay them aside, even when, after the drudwry of the 
day. they are obliged to go two or three miles with a 
pitcher or a goat’s skin, to fetch water.” The Israelitish 
women used to carry their mirrors with them, even to 
their most solemn place of worship. The word mtrror 
.should be used in the passages here referred to. To speak 
of “ looking-glasses made of steel,” and " glasses molten,” 
is palpably absurd ; whereas the term mirror dbviates 
every difficulty, and expresses the true meaning of the 
original. — Watson. 

MIRTH : joy, gayety, merriment. It is distinguished 
flrom cheerfulness thus : Mirth is considered as an act: 
cheerfulness a habit of the mind. Mirth is short and 
transient j cheerfulness fixed and permanent. Those are 
often raised into the greatest transports of mirth who are 
subject to the greatest depressions of melancholy : on the 
contrary, cheerfulness, though it does not give such an 
exquisite gladness, prevents us from falling into any 
depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that 
breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a mo- 
ment; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the 
mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Mirth is sinful, 1. When men rejoice in that which is 
evil. 2. When unreasonable. 3. When tending to com- 
mit sin. 4. When a hinderance to duty. 5. When it is 
blasphemous and profane. — Jlend. Buck. 

MISANTHROPIST ; (from the Greek mw, to hate, and 
antkrdpos, man ;) a hater of mankind ; one that abandons 
society from a principle of discontent. The consideration 
of the depravity of human nature is certainly enough lo 
raise emotions of sorrow in the breast of every man of 
the least sensibility ; yet it is our duty to bear with the 
follies of mankind ; to exercise a degree of candor con- 
sistent with truth ; to lessen, if possible, by our exertions, 
the sum of moral and natural evil ; and by connecting 
ourselves udth society, to add at least something to the 
general interests of mankind. The misanthropist, there- 
fore, is an ungenerous and dishonorable character. Dis- 
gusted with life, he seeks a retreat from it ; like a coward, 
he flees from the scene of action, while he increa.ses his 
own misery by his natural discontent, and leaves others 
to do what they can for themselves. 

The following is his character more at large : " He is a 
man,” says Saurin, ” wlio avoids society only to free him- 
self from the trouble of being useful to it. He is a man, 
who considers his neighbors only on the side of their de- 
fects, not knowing the art of combining their virtues with 
their vices, and of rendering the imperfections of other 
people tolerable by reflecting on his own. He is a man 
more employed in finding out and inflicting punishments 
on the guilty than in devising means to reform them. He 
is a man, who talks of nothing but banishing and execut- 
ing, and who, because he thinks his talents are not suffi- 
ciently valued and employed by his fellow-citizens, or ra- 
ther because they know his foibles, and do not choose to 
be subject to his caprice, talks of quitting cities, towns, 
and societies, and of living in dens or deserts. Saurifi's 
Sermons. — Hend. Buck. 

MISER, (Lat. unhappy ;) a term formerly used in re- 
ference to a person in wretchedness or calamity ; but it 
now denotes a parsimonious person, or one who is cove- 
tous to extremity j who denies himself even the comforts 
of life to accumulate wealth. 

Avarice, says Saurin, may be considered in two differ- 
ent points of light. It may be considered in those men, 
or rather those public bloodsuckers, or, as the officers of 
the Roman emperor Vespasian were called, those sponges 
of society, who, infatuated with this passion, seek after 
riches as the supreme good, determine to acquire it by any 
methods, and consider the ways that lead lo wealth, legal 
or illegal, as the only road for them to travel. 

Avarice, however, must be considered in a second point 
of light. It not only consists in committing bold crimes, 
but in entertaining mean ideas and practising low methods. 
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incompatible with such magnanimit 3 r as our condition 
ought to inspire. It consists not only in omitting to serve 
Gc5, but in trying to associate the service of God with 
that of mammon. 

How many forms doth avarice take to disguise itself 
from the man who is guilty of and who will be drench- 
ed in the guilt of it till the day he dies ! Sometimes it is 
prudencey which requires him to provide not only for his 
present wants, but for such as he may have in future. 
Sometimes it is charityy which requires him not to give so- 
ciety examples of prodigality and parade. Sometimes it 
is parental lovej obliging him to save something for his 
children. Sometimes it is cireumspeetiony which requires 
him not to supply people who make ill use of what they 
get. Sometimes it is necessityj which obliges him to repel 
artifice by artifice. SomClimes it is cmscience, which con- 
vinces him, good many that he hath already exceeded in 
compassion and alms-giving, and done too much. Some- 
times it is equiti/y for justice requires that every one should 
enjoy the fruit of his own labors, and those of his ances- 
tors. — Such, alas ! are the awful pretexts and subterfuges 
of the miser. Stfiirm’s Ser., vol. v. ser. 12. (See Avarice ; 
Covetousness,)— H ead. Buck. 

MISERY ; such a state of wretchedness, unhappiness, 
or calamity, as renders a person an object of compassion. 
— Hend^ Buck, 

MISHNA, ffrom the Heb. meshnay repetition ;) a part of 
the Jewish Talmud. 

The Mishna contains the text ; and the Gemara, which 
is the second part of the Talmud, contains the commenta- 
ries : so that the Gemara is, as it were, a glossary on the 
Mishna. 

The Mishna consists of various traditions of the Jews, 
and of explanations of several passages of Scripture : 
these traditions serving as an explication of the written 
law, and supplement to it, are said to have been delivered 
to Moses during the time of his abode on the mount j 
which he afterwards communicated to Aaron, Eleazer, 
and his servant Joshua\ By these they were transmitted 
to the seventy elders ; by them to the prophets, who com- 
municated them to the men of the great sanhedrim, from 
whom the wise men of .Terusalem and Babylon received 
them. Dr. Prideaux, rejecting the Jewish fictions, ob- 
serves, that after the death of Simeon the Ju.st, about 
years before Christ, the Mishnacal doctors arose, who by 
their comments and conclusions added to the number of 
those traditions which had been received and allowed by 
Ezra and the men of the great synagogue ; so that towards 
the middle of the second century after Christ, under the 
empire of Antoninus Pius, it was found necessary to com- 
mit these traditions to writing ; more especially as their 
country had considerably sufiered under Adrian, and many 
of their schools had been dissolved, and their learned men 
cut oft’ ; and therefore the usual method of pre.s<*rving 
their traditions had failed. Rabbi Judah on this occasion 
being rector of the school at Tiberias, and president of the 
sanhedrim in that place, undertook the work, and compil- 
ed It in six books, each consisting of several tracts, which 
altogether make np the number of sixty-three. Pnd. 
Cofinex.y vol. ii. p, 468, Acc., ed. 9. 

This learned author computes, that the Mishna was 
composed about the 150ih year of our Lord ; but Dr. 
Lighifoot says, that rabbi Judah compiled the Mishna 
ab<»ut the year of Christ 190, in the latter end of the reign 
of Commodus ; or, as some compute, in the year of Christ 
220. Dr. Lardner is of opinion that this work could not 
have been finished before the year 190, or later. Thus 
the book called the Mishna was formed j a bbok which 
the Jews have generally received with the greatest vene- 
ration. The original has been published with a Latin 
translation by Surenhusius, with notes of his own, and 
others from the learned Maimonides, Acc., in six vojs. fol. 
Amster. A. D. 1698 — 1703, (See Cabala, Gemara, Tal- 
mud.) It is written in a much purer style, and is not 
nearly so full of dreams and visions as the Gemara. — 
Hend. Buck. 

MISR j a name given to the land of Egypt. (See Miz- 

RAIM.) 

MISREPRESENTATION j the act of wilfully repre- 
senting a thing otherwise than it is. 


This, as an elegant writer observes, is one of the great* 
est mischiefs of conversation. Self-love is continually at 
work to give to all we say a bias in our own favor. How 
often in society, otherwise respectable, are we pained with 
narrations in which prejudice warps, and self-love blinds ! 
How often do we see that withholding part of a truth 
answers the worst ends of a falsehood ! How often regret 
the unfair turn given to a cause by placing a sentiment 
in one point of view, which the speaker had used in ano- 
ther! the letter of truth preserved, where its spirit is vi- 
olated ! a superstitious exactnes.s scrupulously maintained 
in the underparfs of a detail, in order to impress such an 
idea of integrity as shall gain credit for the misrepmenter, 
while he is designedly mistaking the leading principle ! 
How may we observe a new character given to a fact by 
a different look, tone, or emphasis, which alters it as much 
as words conld have done ! the false impression of a ser 
mon conveyed, when we do not like the preaclier, or when 
through him sve wish to make religion itself ridiculous ; the 
care to avoid literal untruths, while the mischief is better ef- 
fected by the unfair quotation of a passage divested of its 
context! the bringing together detached portions of a 
subject, and making those parts ludicrous, when connected, 
which were serious in their distinct position ! the insidious 
use made of a sentiment by representing it as the opinion 
of him who had only brought it forward in order to ex- 
pose it! the relating opinions which had merely been put 
hypothetically, as if they were the avowed principles of 
him wc w'ould discredit ^ that subtle falsehood which is 
.so made to incorporate with a certain quantity of truth, 
that the most skilful moral chemist cannot analyse or se- 
parate them ’ for a good misrepresmter knows that a suc- 
cessful lie must have a certain infusion of truth, or it will 
not go down. And this amalgamation is the test of his 
skin ; as too much truth would defeat the end of his mis- 
chief, and too Htfle would destroy the belief of the hearer. 
All that indefinable ambiguity and equivocation ; all that 
prudent deceit, which is rather implied than expressed ; 
those more ilelieale artifices of the school of Loyola and 
of Chesterfield, wdiich allow us, 'when we dare not deny a 
truth, yet so to disguise and discolor it, that the truth w'^e 
relate shall not lesemble the truth we heard ; these, and 
all the thousand shades of simulation and dissimulation, 
will be carefully guarded against in the conversation of 
vigilant Christians, ilf/w // More on Education, vol. ii. 
p. 91 ; Dwights Thciflogy. (See Truth, and Lyino.) — 
Jlmd. Buck. 

MISSAL ; the Romish mass-book, containing the seve- 
ral masses to be said on particular days. It is derived 
from the Latin w'ord missn, which, in the ancient Christian 
church, signified every part of divine service. It was 
formed by collecting the separate liturgical books formcr- 

Z used in the religious services, particularly the Oratorinm, 
sclioimnum, Evangeliarurn, Antiphonariiirn, the Canon, 
A&c , for the convenience of the priest. Some of these prayers 
and ceremonies are very ancient. Pius V. required, in 
1570, that the Missal which had been revised under his 
direction, should be adopted by the whole Catholic church ; 
and this form has been retoine'd till the present time ; the 
changes introduced by Clement VI U. and Urban VI TL, 
being little more than the alteration of a few sentences, 
and the addition of some new masses to those already in 
use. (See Liturgy ) — Hmd. Buck. 

MISSION ; a power or commission to preach the gos- 
pel. Thus Jesus Christ gave his disciples their mission 
wiien he said, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.^ Mark I'i: 16, and Note 
on the text in the Comprehensive Comment ary. See also the 
two next articles.— .JTeaif. Buck, 

MISSION ; an establishment of Christians, zealous for 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls, who go and 
meach the gospel in remote countries, and among infi- 
dels. No man possessed of the least degree of feeling 
or comj^sion fmr the human race, can deny the necessity 
^d utility of Christian missions. Whoever considers 
that the major part of the world is enveloped in the gross- 
est darkness, bound with the chains of savage barbarity, 
and immersed in the awful chaos of brutal ignorance, 
must, if be be not destitute of every principle of religion 
and humanity, concur with the design and applaud the 
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principles of those >»'ho engage in so benevolent a work. 
(See Heathen, Ate.) We shall not, however, in this place, 
enter into a defence of missions, but shall present the rea- 
der with a short view of those that have been established. 

1. Papal Missions, --Ati the sixteenth century, the Ro- 
mish church particularly exerted herself for the propagation 
ol^er religion. The Portuguese and Spaniards pretend 
to nave done mighty exploits in the spread of the Chris- 
tian faith in Asia, Africa, and America ; but, when, we 
consider the superstitions they imposed on some, and the 
dreadful cruelties they inflicted on others, it more than 
counterbalances any good that was done. For a time, 
the Dominicans, Franrj.scans, and other religions orders, 
were very zealous in the conversion of the heathen ; but 
the Jesuits outdid them all in their attempts in the conver- 
sion of African, Asian, and American infidels. Xavier* 
spread .some hints of the Romish religion through the 
Portuguese settlements in the East Indies, through most 
of the Indian continent, and of Ceylon. In 1519, he sailed 
to Japan, and laid the ftiundatioii of a church there, which 
at one lime was .said to have consisted of about six hun- 
dred thousand Christians. Alter him, others penetrated 
into China, and founded a church, which continued about 
one hundred and seventy years. About 1581), others pene- 
trated into Chili and Peru, in South America, and con- 
verted the natives. Others bestirred themselves to con- 
vert the Greeks, Neslorians, Monophysiies, Abyssmians, 
and the Egyptian Copts. “It is, however,” as one ob- 
servc.s, “a matter of doubt whether the disciples of a 
Xavier, or Ibe converts of a Loyola and Dominie, with 
their partisans of the Romish church, .should be admitted 
among the number of Christians, or their labors be thouglit 
to have contributed to the promotion or to the lund(*riince 
of the religion of Christ. Certain it that the inetliod.s 
these men puisued tended much more touiakt tlijciplc.sto 
lhem.selve.s and the pontiffs of Roine, tlinn to fonn the 
mind to the reception of evungelical liulli.” Witli ardent 
zeal, however, and unwearied itidii.‘?iry, tlicsc apostles la- 
bored in this work. Jn 1022, we find the pope ^established 
a congregation of cardinals, ih' pr upturn h da fah^ and en- 
dowed It with ample revenues, mid every thing winch 
j’onld forward the missions was libi i'aHy .supplied. In 
1027, also. Urban added the college for the, prapasialtoa of 
the fmth ; in which missionaries were taught the langua- 
ges of the countries to which they were to be sent France 
copied the example of Rome, a ini formed an esUibhslirneul 
tor the same purposes. The Jesuits claimed the first rank, 
as due to their zeal, learning, and devotedness to the holy 
sec. The Dominicans, Franciscans, and others, disputed 
the palm w’ith them. The new’ world and the Asiatic re- 
gions w^ere the chief field of their labors. They penetra- 
ted into the uncultivated rcce.sses of America. They vi- 
sited the untried regions of Siam, Tonquin, ami Cuchin- 
China. They entered the vast empire of China itself, 
and numbered millions among their converts They dared 
alTront the dangers of the tyrannical governmeiii of Ja- 
pan. In India they assumed the garb and austerities of 
the Brahmims, and boasted on the coasts of Malabar of a 
thousand converts baptized in one year by rl single mis- 
sionary. Their siifterings, however, were very great; 
and m China and Japan they were exposed to the most 
Urcadtul persecutions, and many thousands were cut olf, 
with, at Inst, a final expulsion from the empire.s. In Af- 
rica the Capuchins were chiefly employed, though it does 
not np|K;ar that they had any considerable .succe.ss. And 
in America their laborious exertions have haJ but little in- 
fluence, we fear, to promote the real conversion of the na- 
tives to the tniih. 

2. Protestant Missions . — In the year 1621, the Dutch opened 
a church in the city of Batavia, and from hence ministers 
w'cre sent to Amboyna. At Leyden, ministers and assis- 
tants were educated for tUepurjiose of missions under the 
famous Waloeus, and sent into the East, where thousands 
embraced the Christian leligion at Formosa, CoUunba, 
Java, Malabar, Acc. ; and though the work declined in 
some places, yet there are still chun’hcs in Ceylon, Suma- 
tra, Amboyna, Acc. 

About 1705, Frederick IV., of Denmark, applied to the 
university of Halle, in Germany, for missionaries to preach 
the go.spcl on the coast of Malabar, in the Ea * Indies; 


and Ziegenbalg and Flutschc were the fiist em- 

ployed on this important mission ; to them others w^ere 
sooii added, wdio labored with considerable succes.s. It is 
said that upwards of eighteen thousand Gentoos have 
been brought up to the profession of Christianity. 

A great work has been carried on among the Indian 
nations in North America. One of the first and most emi- 
nent instruments in this work w^as the excellent Mr. El- 
liott, commonly called the Indian apostle, w'ho, from the 
time of his going to New England, in 1631, to his death, 
in 1090, devoted himself to this great work by his lips 
and pen, translating the Bible and other books into the 
native dialect. Some years after this, Thomas Mayhew, 
Esq,, governor and patentee of the islands of Martha’s 
Vineyard, and some neighboring islands, greatly exerted 
himself in the attempt to convert the Indian?? in that part 
of America. His son John gathered and founded an In- 
dian church, wdiich, after his death, not being able to pay 
a minister, the old gentleman himself, at seventy years 
of age, became their instrucler for more than twenty 
years ; and his grandson and great-grandson both succeed- 
ed him in the same work. Mr. D. Braincrd was also a 
truly piou.s and successful missionary among the Susque- 
hannah and Delaware Indians. His journal contains iri- 
.stanees of very extraordinary conversions. 

But ih(^ Moravians have exceeded all in their missiona- 
ry exertions. They have various missions ; and, by therr 
perseveiing zeal, it is said, upw^ards of twenty -three thou- 
sand of the most destitute of mankind, in diflerent regions 
of the earth, have been brought to the knowledge of the 
truth. Vast numbers in the Danish island.s of St. Tho- 
mas, St. Jan. and St. Croix, and the English islands of 
Jamaica, Aiitigiia, Nevis, Tlarbadoes, Si. Kilts, and To- 
bago, have, by their nnnistry, been called to wamship God 
in spirit and in truth. In the inhospitable climes of Green- 
land and J.-abrador, they have met with wonderful success, 
after undergoing Ihe most a.sionishing dangers and difli- 
culties. The Arrow ack Indians, and the negroes of Suri- 
iiarn and Berbice, hove been collected into bodies of faith- 
ful peojde by them. Canada and the United Slates of 
l\’(»rlh America have, by their instrunieniality, afforded 
liappy evidences of the ]>ow^er of the gospel. Even those 
esteemed the last of human beings, for brutushness and 
igiioraiicc, the Hultenlois, have been formed into iheir so- 
cieties; and upw'ards of seven hundred arc said to be 
worshipping God at Bavians Cloof, near ihc cape of Good 
Hope. We might also, mention their efforts to illuniiiie 
the distant East, the coast of Coromandel, and the Nico- 
bar islands ; their attempts to penetrate mio Abyssinia, 
to carry the gospel to Persia and Egypt, and to ascend 
the mountains of Caucasus. In fact, where shall w^e find 
the men who have labored as these have ? Their invincible 
jjalieiice, their well-regulated zeal, their self-denial, their 
eon.stanl prudence, deserve the meeil of highest approba- 
tion, Nor are they weaned in so honorable a service ; 
for they have numerous missionaries still employed iii 
different pails of the world. (See Moravians.) 

Good has been also done by the Wesleyan Alelhodisis, 
who arc certainly not the least in missionary work. They 
have several inis.sionancs in ilie Bnlish dominions in Ame- 
rica, and in the West Indies. They havasome thousands 
of meinbeis in their societies in those parts, (See hlc- 

TIIODISTS.) 

In 1791, a society was imstituied among the Baptists, called 
“ The Particular Baptist Society for propagating the Go,spel 
among the Heathen under the auspices of which mis- 
sionaries w’erc sent to India, wdiere they have had consi- 
derable success, particularly in the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into many of the Indian languages and dialects. 
They have also missionaries m the West Indies, where 
their efebrls have been signally blessed in the conversion 
of the negroes. The annual expenditure is about twenty 
tbonsaud pounds. 

In the year 1795, the London Missionary society was 
formed. According to its constitution, it is not confined 
to one body of people, but consists of Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, and Independents, who hold an annual meeting 
in London, in May. Missions have been established by 
this society in the South seas, the West Indies, South Af- 
rica, India, China, and Siberia, in most of which places 
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tl)e labors of its devoted agents have been remarkably 
blessed, especially in the islands of the Pacific, where are 
upwards of twenty, on .which idolatry has been entirely 
alwHshed, several Christian churches have been A>n»ed, 
and some thousands of the natives give satisfactory evi- 
dence of genuine conversion. According to the report for 
1831, the society had eighty stations, with ninety Euro- 
pean missionaries, besides twenty-one printers, schoolmas- 
ters, Ace., and native teachers, amounting uliogelUer to 
nearly four hundred. About twenty thousand children 
and adults receive instruction in the schools. The an- 
nual expenditure now amounts to upwards of forty thou- 
sand pounds. 

Besides the above-mentioned societies, others have been 
formed, in connexion with the Established church. In 
ir>99, a society was instituted in England for promoting 
ChVistian knowledge. In 1701, another was formed for 
the propagation of the gospel iu foreign parts. In Scot- 
land, about the year 1700, a society was instituted for the 
m’opagatiori of Christian knowledge. In 1800, the Church 
Missionary society was formed. Its stations are fifty-six 
in number, — in India, West Africa, Australia, the Medi- 
terranean, the West Indies, and British America. Its ex- 
penditure for 1831, was forty-four thousand two hundred 
and sixty-six pounds thirteen shillings and mne-penen. 

Societies for spreading the go.spel also have been insti- 
tuted in various other places, especially in the Bmled 
States ; the missionaries of w'hich country are laboring 
in the Sandwich islands, Africa, Palestine, Armenia, the 
Greek i.slands, India, Burmah, Siam, and China. See 
accounts of the several denominations, and the Missiona- 
ry Department at the end of this work. 

From the w^hole, it seems evident that the light and 
knowledge of the glorious gospel will be more dura.sed 
than ever throughout the earth. And who is there that 
has any concern for the souls of men, any love for t’^uth 
and religion, but what must rejoice at the formation, num- 
ber, and success of those institutions, which have not the 
mere temporal concerns of men, but their everlasting wel- 
fare, as their object ? Whose heart does not overflow wdth 
joy, and his eyes with tears, when he considers the happy 
and extensive effects wdiich are likely to lake place. The 
untutored mind will receive the peaceful principles of re- 
ligion and virtue j the savage barbarian will rejoice in the 
copious blessings, and feel the benign effects of civiliza- 
tion ; the Ignorant idulater will be directed to offer up his 
prayers and praises to tlic true Gotl, and learn the way of 
salvation through Jesus Chn.st. The habitations of cru- 
elty will become the abodes of peace and security, wdiile 
Ignorance and superstition shall give way to the celestial 
blessings of intelligence, purity, and joy. Ilajipy men, 
\vho are employed as instruments in tliis cause ; w'ho fore- 
go your personal comforLs, relinquish your native counliy, 
and voluntarily devote yourselves to the most noble and 
honorable of service,s ! Peace and prosperity be with you ! 
Wnyland mi the Moral Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise ; 
HaWs Charge to Eev. Eustace Carey ; Miller's History of the 
Propagation of OhnsUaniiy ; Kenneti's ditto ; Gillies' Ilistori- 
cnl Collection ; Carey's Enquiry respecting Missions ; LnskieU's 
History of the Moravian Missions ; Crantz' s History of Green- 
land ; Home's and Swan's Letters on Missions ; Seimons 
and Reports of the Missionary Soaeties, dec. dec. dec. ; 
Williams' and Edwards' Missionary GazetUers; London 
Quarterly Review^ for 1825 ; and above all Choulcs' origin 
and History of Missions, — Heiid. Buck. 

MISSIONARV SPIRIT, A question of prime impor- 
tance will unquestionably be started by a reflecting mind, 
whether the missionary spirit ha.s its foundation in the 
religious constitution ol* the Christian ; or in his natural 
propensity for the romantic, hazardous, and untrodden 
paths of existence ; especially when asswiated with bene- 
volence to others, either real or apparent. Now this is 
not only an inquiry of imixirtance, but it is one w’hich 
leads us directly to the latent springs of moral action ; 
and the only way to arrive at a correct and conclusive 
answer is, to ascertain whether the legitimate tendency 
of holy inflnence and sacred truth is to produce or sus- 
tain such view's respecting the unconverted nations of the 
globe. 

Previous to entering on tliis investigation w'e may re- 


mark, that it is by no means necessaiy lu divc.st the mis- 
sionaiy of that degree of passion for new scenes of enter- 
prise, which makes him very willing to forsake old ones. 
The instability of a rover may make a north-western 
hunter, but will never keep a man in tlie wilderne.ss of 
human society, patiently gathering the chosen vessels of 
divine mercy into the fold of the Redeemer.— To return 
to the question ; — 

First j the guiuine spirit of missions exists only in the 
minds of those whose souls are lighted from above, who 
have tasted that the Lord is gracious, and are under the 
imp^'lling influence of the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart. All this is the very spirit of heaven, of pure be- 
nevolence, of impartial love. It vvas the simple action of 
these principles that Jed the Son of God to die for the hap- 
piness of millions. It wasS this that devised and consum- 
mated the plan of mercy for earth’s unnumbered myriads. 
The very genius of the gospel ; all its eternal provisions ; 
all its promises ; all its moral power j all its magnificent 
and unfading rew’ards, are directed wdth an undeviating 
aim to the salvation of sinners ; to break down their ob- 
duracy, to pour into their minds the light and joy of 
heaven. 

What then, we ask, would be the natural, the inevitable 
tendency of these all-j^^werful and intensively activ'C 
principles, if fully and cordially received into the immor- 
tal mind ? Quiescent they cannot be j and if they act at all, 
It must be in a centrifugal direction. They do not centre 
in the bosom of the rec ipient alone, but rather in the im- 
mense field of sin and suffering discovered on every side j 
these principle.s go forth, like the spirits of light, to seek 
out, and niinister to the heirs of salvation. Most evi- 
dently then, the spirit of tnissions is the divine energy of the 
gospel. 

Second ; the missionary spirit is most intimately connect- 
ed noth, or rather is composed of tho.se particular feelings, 
which are said to be the fruits of llie s))irit. For instance, 
love, patience, brotherly kindness, hope, peace, meekne.ss, 
gentleness, &c. And to the cuUivaiioii and diflTusion of 
these principles, the missionary consecrate.^ liis powers, 
and this is the way in which he becomes a worker toge- 
ther with God. It is the w'ork of the .spirit to convince 
of sin, and to lead the minds of men into all truth. To 
these efforts, also, the labors of missionaries are constantly 
devoted. Thus we see that the spirit of missions finds a 
correlate in that niighly pow'er wherewith Christ will sub- 
due all things to himself. 

Third; the missionary spirit is most strongly intrench- 
ed behind the sacred Scriptures, so that it cannot be suc- 
cessfully atlaclfcd until a thousand declarations of the 
Bible are obliterated and forgotten. 

The whole life of Christ, and of the apostle Paul, must 
ever stand a.s practical illustrations of w'hat a missionary 
should be ; and the very first essay to copy their exalted 
example would inevitably lead io a missionar)’’ life. The 
farewrell commission given just before the heavens receiv- 
ed him out of the sight of mortal eye, is a perpetual in- 
junction from the Lord of glory, to foster and maintain 
the spirit of missions. Becau.se no stioner does the be- 
liever ask, what shall [ do in reference to souls ? than he 
hears, breaking out of the cloud on Olivet, Go j'e—into 

all the w'orld — jireach the gospel — to every creature,” 

four ideas of .sufficient interest to move any thing but a 
man of marble. 

Fourth ; the organized existence of the church Is such, 
as naturally, and almost necessarily to promote a mis- 
sionary spirit. At any rate, its present organization 
tvould be needless, if we are to have no missionaries to 
send or support. There must be those to send as well as 
to go; and in the eaiiy ages of the church, particular 
churches supported foreign and domestic missionaries ; 
and It would now he impossible for the great mass of 
Chn5iian.s to do any thing whatever l)e 5 'ond the breath of 
prayer for the conversion of the heathen, if the missionary 
spint were to be extinguished, and they no more be called 
upon to contribute for their support. 

Fifth ; we must before closing this article advert to the 
facts in the case. Lei it be recollected that there are iiovir 
near seven hundred foreign missionaries in the four quar- 
ters of the globe, and many of them Imve gmam hoary 
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headed in this work : they have had trials, disappoint- 
ments, mockery, and death around them, but their hearts 
never quailed in the work. The novelty of the enterprise 
has passed away, but they are patiently at their labor of 
love, winning souls to Christ. A few instances of fickle- 
iipss may have existed, and it would have been surprising 
not to have found them j .still, it is a delightful and an 
undisputed tact, that the missionary spark first struck in 
their nearts has burned with a steadiness which shows 
that it is fed with inextinguishable material. 

And the obvious conclusion is, that a genuine missionary 
spirit is deeply seated in the constituent parts of the Chris- 
tian character. — ZV". F. Bap. Rep. 

MITCHELL, (Jonathan^ minister of Cambridge, 
Massachusett.s, was born in England, in 1624. He was 
brought to this country in 1635, by his parents, who sought 
a refuge from ecclesiastical tyranny in the wilderness. 
Mr. Mitchell was graduated at Harvard college in 1647, 
V having made great acquisitions in knowledge and improve- 
ments in virtue. He was ordained at Cambridge, as the 
successor of Mr. Shepherd, August 21, 1650. Soon after 
his settlement pre.sident Bunstar embraced the principles 
of the Baptists. This w’as a peculiar trial to him ; but, 
though he felt it to be his duty to combat the principles 
of his former tutor, he dul it with such meekness of wis- 
dom, as not to lose his friendship. In 1662, he was a 
member of the synod, which met in Boston to discuss 
and settle a question concerning church -membership and 
church discipline, and the result was chiefly written by 
him. The determination of the question relating to the 
baptism of the children of those who did not approach 
the Lord's table, and the support thus given to what is 
called the half-way covenant, was more owing to him 
than to any other man. (See Half-Way Covknant.) 
Time has shown that the views which this good man la- 
bored .so hard to establish on this point, cannot be sus- 
tained without ruining the purity of the churches. What 
an iiistrucfive lesson I — Mr. Mitchell was eminent for pie- 
ty, wisdom, humility, and love. He died in the hope of 
glory, July 9, 1668, aged forty-three. He published several 
Letters and Sermons. His Life^ by C. Mather ; Magnalia. 
Ui. 158--185 ; His. Soc. vii. 23, 27, 47-~52.— Ate. 

MITE ; a small piece of nionq^, in value a quarter of 
a Roman penny, or denarius ; in English money about se- 
ven farthings ; in our currency, four cents. See Luke 12: 
59. 21: 2.~ Calmet. 

MITRE ; a sacerdotal ornament, worn on the head by 
the ancient Jewish high-priest, and in modern times by 
X • bishops and certain abbots, 

T on .solemn occasions, being 

A a sort of turban, or cap, 

pointed and cleft at the top. 
holiness the pope uses 
different mitres, which 
are more or less richly adorn- 
ed, according to the nature 
^ of the festivals on which 

they are assumed. The 
nuire is frequently met with in early Christian manu- 
script?;, in illuminated missals, and upon the oldest eccle- 
siastical monuments. A statue of St. Peter, erected in 
the seventh century, bears this mark of distinction in the 
shape of a round, high, and pyramidal mitre, such as 
those which the popes have since worn, and offers, per- 
hap.s, one of the earliest instances of its usage in churches. 
— Henrf. Buck. 

MITFLENE ; the capital of the island of Lesbos, 
through which Paul passed as he went from Corinth to 
Jerusalem, A. B. 58, Acts 20: 

MIZPAH, or MizrEH ; a city of the tribe of Benjamin, 
situated in a plain, about eighteen miles west of Jerusa- 
lem. Here Samuel dwelt, 1 Sam. 7. Here, also, Saul 
was anointed king, 1 Sam. 10; 17—25. 1 Kings 15: 22. 
3»bere was another city of this name in Gilead, (Gen. 31: 
49.) and a third in the land of Moab, 1 Sam. 22: 3. It is 
JQ pe observed, that Mixpeh implies a beacon or watch- 
lower^ a pillar or heap of commemoration j. and at all the 
places bearing this name, it is probable that a single pil- 
lar, or a rude pile, was erected as the witness and the re- 
cord of some particular event. These, subsequently, 


became altars and places of convocation on public occa- 
sions, religious and cirih^Watson, 

MIZRAIM j son of Ham, and father of Ludim, Ana- 
min, Lehabim, Haphtuhim, Fathrusim, and Casluhim, 
Gen. 10; 6. He was father of the Mizraim, ot Egyp- 
tians. Mixraim is also put for the country of Egypt ; 
thus it has three significations, which are perpetually con- 
founded and used promiscuously ; sometimes denoting 
the land of Egypt, sometimes he who first peopled Egypt, 
and sometimes the inhabitants themselves. (See Eovpt.) 
-^Calinet. 

M’LEAN, (Arciiibald,) a eminent Baptist writer, was 
born May 1, 1733, Old Style, at East Kilbride, a small 
village, about eight miles south of Glasgow. He was 
the third in descent from Brolus, eldest son of Buart, the 
chief of the clan of the M’Lean.s. 

Mr. M’ Lean’s parents were members of the Presbyteiian 
church of Scotland, and trained up their son in a venera- 
tion for that national establishment of religion. He wa.s 
brought to a saving acquaintance with the truth as it is 
in Jesus, under the preaching of the excellent Maclaufin, 
a minister of the Established church ; he consequently en- 
tered into the communion of that church, and continued 
several years a very zealous member of it. In 1746, he 
was articled as an apprentice to a printer in Glasgow, 
by whom he was highly prized and esteemed. This was 
an employment every w^ay congenial to his disposition. 
The variety of works which were constantly passing 
through his hands, proved at the same time a source of 
amusement and information ; and he .soon made himself 
perfectly acquainted with every branch of the printing 
business. His leisure hours were devoted to the study 
of the languages in which the Scriptures were originally 
written ; and to facilitate his acquaintance with them he 
constructed several grammars for his own use, some of 
which are still in the possession of the family. Baring 
the term of his apprenticeship, he also applied himself to 
a course of general reading, and to the particular study 
of some branches of science connected with theology, 
which laid the foundation of that extensive acquaintance 
with the Scriptures which he ultimately attained. 

In 1765, Mr. M’Lean became a Baptist, and was bap- 
tized by Mr. Carmichael, in Edinburgh. In 1767, having 
gone to London, he continued there, at his printing busi- 
ness, till the month of Becember, when, having been ap- 
plied to, to become overseer of the extensive printing con- 
cern of Messrs. Bonaldson and Co. in Edinburgh, he ac- 
ceded to the proposal, and, quitting the metropolis, settled 
there with his family. He superintended this great esta- 
blishment eighteen years j a period of extraordinary exer- 
tion. In June, 1768, he was chosen colleague to Mr. 
Carmichael, and besides his pastoral labors, was rising to 
high distinction as an author. 

About the year 1785, in consequence of the varied ex- 
ertions of Mr. M’Lean, his health was much affected. 
The spread of the Baptist profession, in various parts of 
Scotland, and the discriminating principle.** of the church- 
es formed upon the plan of those of the Scotch Baptists, 
having extended also to various parts of England, occa- 
sioned numerous applications, at this period, to him, not 
only for information, by letter, on points of difficulty that 
ajro.se among them, but also for visits, to .set societies i/i 
order, and ordain elders over them. As his engagements 
in Mr. Bonaldson’s printing office precluded the possibility 
of a compliance with the greater part of these applica- 
tions, and as the church of Edinburgh was now respecta- 
ble in point of number, they urged it upon him to give up 
his secular employ; and accept such a salary from tbeni 
as their ability enabled them to raise him. He complied 
with that request j consented to accept a salary from the 
church, of sixty guineas per annum, at which sum it conti- 
nued for several years ; and though, when an extmorcli- 
nary tise in all the necessaries of life took place, it 
gradoally augmented, j^et it never exceeded a hundred md 
twenty pounds, which was the sum he was in receipt of at 
the time of his decease. 

The Baptist mission to India was an undertaking whicn, 
from 1795, engaged much of Mr. M’Lean's attention, 
and in farthering it he took a very lively interest, 
zeal happily stimulated all classes of his countrymen to 
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to (^rate ia promoting the interest of the Baptist mission 
to India. He died December 21, 1812, at the age of 
eighty, in the hope of that blessed gospel he had recom- 
mended so extensively to others. 

As a minister, a Christian, and an author, he was alike 
distinguished. An opinion has, indeed, very generally 
prevailed among the dissenters thronghout England, that 
Mr. M'Xie^in and those with whom he walked in church 
fellowship, differed from the Sandemaniaps in scarcely 
any thing but the subject of baptism : but this opinion is 
totally unfounded. A handsome edition of his valuable 
works was published, in seven volumes, octavo, London, 
1823, with of his Life^ hy W, Jtmes. Jones' 

Chris, Biog, ; Benedict's HUtory of the Baptists, — Kend. 
Buck. 

M’MILLANITES. (See Svnod ; Reformed Pres- 
byter.) 

MNASON, of Cyprus ; a Jew, converted by Christ him- 
self; and one of the seventy, Acts 21: 16. Paul lodged 
at his house at Jerusalem, A. D. 58. — Calmet, 

MOABITES ; the descendants of Moab, son of Lot, 
born A. M. 2108, whose habitation was east of Jordan, 
and adjacent to the Dead sea, on both sides the river Ar- 
non, on which their capital city was situated. (See Ar.) 
This country was originally possessed by a race of giants 
called Emim, (Dcut. 2: 11, 12.) whom the Moabites con- 
quered. Afterwards, the A monies took a part from the 
Moabites, (Judg. 11: 13.) but Mo.ses reconquered it, and 
gave it to the tribe of Reuben. The Moabites were spared 
by Moses, as God had restricted him ; (Deut. 2: 9.) but 
there always was a great antipathy between them and 
the Israelites, which occasioned many wars. Balaam se- 
duced the Hebrews to idolatry and uncleanness, by mean.s 
of the daughters of Moab, Nuni. 25: 1,2 God ordained 
that this people should not enter into the congregation of 
bis people, or be capable of office, Acc. even to the tenth 
generation, (Deut. 23: 3.) because they had the inhuma- 
nity to refuse the Israelites a passage through their coun- 
try, nor would supply them with bread and water in their 
necessity, Judg. 3: 12. 2 Kings 3: i, 5, 16. Amos 1: 13. 
2 Chron. 26: 7, 8, 27: 5. Jer. 9: 26. 12: 14, 15. 25: 1 1, 12. 
48: 47. 49: 3, 6, 39. 50: 16. 

The principal deities of the Moabites were Chcinosh 
and Baa,l-peor. Scripture speaks of Nebo, of Baal-meon, 
and of Baal-diboii, as gods of the Moabites ; but it is 
likely these arc rather names of places where Cheinosh 
and Peor were worshipped : and that Baal-dibon, Baal- 
meon, and Nebo, are no other than Cheinosh adored at 
Dibon, or at Meon, or on mount Nebo. 

The land of Moab lay to the cast and south-east of Ju- 
dea, and bordered on the east, north-cast, and partly on 
the south of the Dead sea. Its early history i.s nearly ana- 
logous to that of Ammon ; (see Ammon j) anil the soil, 
though perhaps more diversified, is, in many places where 
the desert and plains of salt have, not encroached on its 
borders, of equal fertility. Wherever any spot is culti- 
vated the corn is luxuriant ; and the riches of the soil 
cannot perhaps be more clearly illustrated than by the 
fact, that one grain of He.shbon wheat exceeds in dimen- 
sions two of the ordinary sort, and more than double the 
number of grains grow on the stalk. 

The prophecies concerning Moab are numerous and re- 
markable. There are, says Keith, abundant predictions 
which refer so clearly to its modern state, llmt there is 
scarcely a single feature peculiar to the land of Moab, as 
it now Exists, which was not marked by the prophets in 
their delineation of the low condition to which, from the 
height of its wickedness and haughtiness, it was finally to 
be brought down. 

The whole country abounds with ruins ; and Burck- 
hardt, who encountered many difi!lcultie.s in so desolate 
and dangerous a land, thus records the brief history of a 
few of them : The mins of Eleale, Heshbem, Meon, 
Medaba, Dibon, Aroer, still subsist to illustrate the his- 
tory of the son^ of Israel.^’ And it might with equal 
truth have been added, that they still $ul:^st to confirm 
the inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures, or to prove that 
the s^ of Israel were the prophets of God ; for the deso- 
lation of each of these very cities was the theme of a pre- 
diction. Every thing worthy of obserration respecting 


them has been detailed, not only in Burckhardt’s Travels 
in Syria, but also by Seet;fen, and, more recently, by 
captains Irby and Mangles, who, along with Mr. Bankes 
and Mr. Leigh, visited this deserted district. 

Mount Nebo was completely barren when Burckhardt 
passed over it, and the site of the ancient city had 
not been ascertained. <'Nebo is spoiled.” None of 
the ancient cities of Moab now remain as tenanted by 
men. Kerek, which neither bears any resemblance in 
name Ho any of the cities of Moab which are men 
tioned as existing in the time of the Israelites, nor 
possesses any monuments which denote a very remote 
antiquity; is the only nominal town in the whole country, 
and, in the words of Seetzen, who visited it, “ in its pre- 
sent rained state it can only be called a hamlet ; and the 
houses have only one floor.” 

But the most populous and fertile province in Europe, 
especially any situated in the interior of a country like 
Moab, is not covered so thickly with towns as Moab is 
plentiful in ruins, deserted and desolate though now it be. 
Burckhardt enumerates aboui fifty ruined sites within its 
boundaries, many of them extensive. In general they 
are a broken down and undistinguishable mass of ruins ; 
and many of them have not been clo.seIy inspected. But, 
in some instances, there are the remains of temples, se- 
pulchral monuments ; the ruins of edifices constructed of 
very large stones, in one of which buildings some of the 
stones are twenty feet in length, and so broad that one 
constitutes the thickness of the wall ; traces of hanging 
gardens ; entire columns lying on the ground, three feet 
in diameter, and fragments of .smaller columns ; and 
many cisterns out of the rock. When the towns of Moab 
existed in their prime, and were at ea.se ; when arrogance, 
and haughtiness, and pride prevailed amongst them ; the 
desolation, and total desertion and abandonment of them 
all, must have tiitorly surpassed all hqman concep- 
tion. “ They shall cry of Moab, How is it broken 
down !” 

The strong contrast between the ancient and the actual 
state of Moab is exemplified in the condition of the inha- 
bitants as well as of the land ; and the coincidence be- 
tween the prediction and the fact is as sinking in the one 
case as in the other. “ The days come, .saith the Lord, 
that 1 will send unto him (Moab) wanderers that shall 
cause him to wander, and shall empty his vessels,^* The 
Bedouin (wandering) Arabs arc now the chief and almost 
the only inhabitants of a country once studded with cities. 
They prevent any from forming a fixed settlement who 
arc inclined to a) tempt it ; for alihough the fruitfulness 
of the soil would abundantly repay the labor of settlers, 
and render migration wholly unnecessary, even if the 
population were increased more than tenfold ; yet the 
Bedouins. forcibly deprive them of the means of subsist- 
ence, comjiel them to sea.rch for it elsewhere, and, in the 
words of the prediction, literally “ cause them to wander.” 

It may be remarked generally of the Bedouins,” says 
Burckhardt, in de.scribing their extortions in this very 
country, that wherever they are the masters of the cul- 
tivators, the latter are soon reduced to beggary by their 
unceasing demands.” 

** 0 ye that dwell in Moab, leave the cities and dwell in 
the rock, and be like the dove that maketh her nest in the 
sides of the hole’s mouth.” In a geuerql description of the 
condition of the inhabitants of that extensive desert which 
now occupies the place of these ancient fiourishing states, 
Volney, in plain but unmeant illustration of this prediction, 
remarks, that the “ wretched peasants live in perpetual 
dread of losing the fruit of their labors • and no sooner 
have they gathered in their harvest, than they hasten 
secrete it m private places, and retire among the rocks 
which border on the Dead sea.^ 

Butwl^ether flocks lie down m the city without any to 
make them afiraid, or wheOmr lUca are to be found dwell- 
ing in the rocks, and are “ like the dove that maketh her 
nest m the sides of the hole’s mouth,” the wonderful tran- 
situm, in either case, and the close accordance, in both, 
of the met to the prediction, assuredly mark it in charac- 
ters that may be visftte to the purblind mind, as the word 
of that God before whom the darkness of futurity is as 
light, and without whom a sparrow cannot fall unto the 
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groand. Keith on the Evidence of Propkecj^^-^Calmet ; 
Watson, 

MOPADISTS; those who resdive the distinction be- 
tween the persons of the Trinity merely into the marmer 
of their snbsistence, as Father, Son^ and Holy Spirit. 
(See Hoetiaks ; and SAn£X.LfAits.) — Williams, 

MODERATE ; to moderate a caU^ in the church of Scot- 
\mhf is, under the presidency of one of the clergy ^ to pub- 
Hely announce and give in an invitation to a minister or 
Reentiam to take the charge of a parish ; which annotmee- 
tttent or invitation, thus given in the hearing of the as- 
sembled parishioners, is regarded as the first legal step 
towaids a settlement. — /lend. Buck. 

MODERATION ; the state of keeping a due medium 
between extremes ; calmness, temperance, or equanimity. 
It is sometimes used with reference to our opinioits, 
(Rom. 12: 3.) but in general it respects our conduct in 
that state which comes under the description of case or 
prosperity ; and ought to take place in our wishes, pur- 
suits, ex|}ectations, pleasures, and passions. See Bishop 
If all on Moderation^ ser. 16 ; Blair* s Sermons f vol. iii. ser. 
12 ; Topladfs Works, vol. iii. ser. 10,—Hend. Buck. 

MODERATOR j a clergyman presiding in the general 
assembly of the church of Scotland, or in any of the sub- 
ordinate courts of that church j and likewise the person 
acting as chairman or president of any church court, or 
voluntary a.ssocialion. — Hend. Buck. 

modern question, (the.) So is called the Qties^ 
tifffi — o Whether it be the duty of all, to whom the gaspcl 
is preached, to repent and believe in Christ V* and it is 
called Modem, because it is supposed never to have been 
agitated before the early part of the last century. 

Hie following is an abstract of Dr. Ryland’s History of 
this controversy, which he <!onsiders to have originated in 
Northamptonshire, in the churches in which Mr. Davis, 
of Rothwell, preached j though it does not appear that he 
rook an active part in it. "Mr. Mauriqe, his successor, 
even strenuously opposed the negative side of the ques- 
tion, which had been maintained by some of Mr. Davis’ 
admirers, particularly by Mr. Lewis Weyman, of Kim- 
bolton ; to whom Mr. Maurice wrote a reply, which, on 
Mr. Maurice dying before it was completed, was published 
by the celebrated Mr. Bradbury. This was between 17.37 
and 1739. Mr. Gutteridge, of Ouiidle, took also the af- 
firmative side ; and, in 1743, Mr. Brine the negative ; as 
did also the learned Dr. Gill, though he did not write ex- 
pressly on the subject. 

The question, thus started, was pursued by a variety 
of inferior writers down to the time or Andrew Fuller, who 
very ably supported the positive side of the question j 
namely, that faith is the duty of all men, although, 
through the depravity of human nature, men mill not be- 
lieve, till regenerated by the Holy Spirit. On t^ie other 
side it was contended, that faith was not a duty, but a 
grace the exercise of which was not required till it 
was bestowed. It is both. On this subject, Mr. FuMer 
published “ The Gospel worthy of all acceptation j or the 
Duty of all Men to believe in Jesus Christ.’’ “The lead- 
ing design of this performance (says Mr. Morris) is to 
prove that men are under indispensable obligations to be- 
lieve whatever God says, and to do whatever he com- 
mands ; and a Savior being revealed in the gospel, the 
lam in effect requires those to whom he is made known to 
believe in him, seeing it insists upon obedience to the 
whole will of God ; that the inability of man to comply 
with the divine requirements is wholly of a mored nature, 
and consists in the prevalence of an evil disposition, 
u^hioh, ^ing voluntary, is in ihe highest degree criminal.” 

On this subj^t', Mr. Fuller was attacked by Mr. Button, 
a eupraiapsaiian, on the one hand; and by Mr. Daniel 
Taylor, an Arminian, on the other; to whom he replied, 
by “ A Defence” of his former tract. There the question 
seams to rest ; and it appears hardly possible in |hc' pre- 
sent state of things, to throw farther light upon the subject. 

The late Mr. Robinson shrewdly remarks, that those 
tekriimm who wUl not use applications^ kst they should 
jfoh Ike Holjr^intof the honor of (applying the word, 

« te4hc name mason, not use lest they 

tenriim liRii of the honor eff mustraHng It. Dr. 
IWfer, pp. 6— 11 j Moms’ ito., eh. viU.; 


W%UoH*s Dissenting Ckurehat vol. ii. pp. 572^7 i ; Jvimey*s 
English Bap^tSf vol. iii. pp. 262>«»272.—- " 

MODES^, is sometimes used to denote humility, and 
sometimes to express chastity. The Greek word kmms, 
signifies neat or weR arranged. It suggests the idea of 
simple elegance. Modesty, therefore, consists in parity 
of sentiment and manners, inclining us to abhor the least 
appearance of vice and indecency, and to fear doing any 
thing which will justly incur censure. An excess of 
modesty is called bashfulness, and the want of it imperti- 
nence, or impudence. 

There is a false or vicious modesty, which influences a 
man to do anv thing that is ill or indiscreet ; such as, 
through fear of offending his companions, he runs into 
their follies or excesses ; or it is a false modesty which 
restrains a man from doing what is good or laudable ; 
such as being ashamed to speak of religion, and to be 
seen in the exercises of piety and devotion. — Hend. Buck. 

MOHAMMED, or Mahomet, the founder of Islamism, 
was born in the reign of Anushirwan the Just emperor 



of Persia, about ihe end of the sixth century of the Chris- 
tian era. He came into the world under smne disadvan- 
tages. His father, Abd’allah, was a younger son of 
Abd’almotalleb, and dying very young, and in his father’s 
lifetime, left his widow and infant son in mean circum- 
stances, his whole subsistence consisting but of five camels 
and one Ethiopian female slave. Abd’almotalleb was 
therefore obliged to lake care of his grandchild Moham- 
med ; which he not only did during his life, but at his 
death enjoined his eldest son, Abu Taleb, who was brother 
to Abd’allah by the same mother, to provide for him for 
the future ; which he very affectionately did, and instruct- 
ed him in the business of a merchant, which he followed ; 
and to that end he took him into Syria, when he was but 
thirteen. He afterwards recommended him to Khadijah, 
a noble and rich widow, for her factor ; in whose service 
he behaved himself so well, that by making him her hus- 
band, she soon raised him to an equality with the richest 
in Mecca. 

It was after he began by this advantageous match to 
live at his ease, that he formed the scheme of establishing 
a new religion, or, as he expressed it, of replanting the 
only true and ancient one professed by Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and all the prophets, by destroy- 
ing the gross idolatry into which the generality of his 
countrymen had fallen, and weeding out the corruptions 
and superstitious which the latter Jews and Christians 
had^ as he thought, introduced into their religion, and re- 
ducing it to its original purity, which consisted chiefly in 
the worship of one God. 

Before he made any attempt abroad, he rightly judged 
that it was necessary for him to begin with the conversion 
of his own household. Having, therefore, retired with 
his family, as he had done several times before, to a cave 
in mount Kara, he there opened the secret of mission 
to his wife Khadijah ; and acquainted her, that the angel 
Gabriel had just before appeared to him, and told him 
that he was appointed theap^tle of God : he also repeated 
to her a passt^ which he pretended had been revealed to 
him by the ministry of the angel, with those other circum- 
stances of this first a|ipearance which are rdkted by the 
Mohammedan writers. Khadijah. received the news with 
great joy, swearing by Him in whose hands her soul, was, 
that she trusted Im would he the prophet of his nation ; 
and immediately communicated wheu ahe bad heard to 
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cousin Warakah Ebn Nawfal, who, being a Christian, 
conld write in the Hebrew character, and was tolerably 
well versed in the Scriptures j and he readily came into 
her opinion, assuring her that the stiihe angel who had 
formerly appeared unto Moses, was now sent to Moham- 
med. The first overture the prophet made, was in the 
month of Ramadan, in the fortieth year of his age, which 
is therefore usually called the year of his mission. 

Encouraged by so good a beginning, he resolved to pro- 
ceed, and try for some time what he could do by private 
persuasion, not daring to hazard the whole affair by ex- 
posing it too suddenly to the public. He soon made pros- 
elytes of those under his own roof, viz. : his wife Khadi- 
jah, his servant Zeid Ebn Haretha, to whom he gave his 
freedom on that occasion, (which afterwards became a rule 
to his followers,) and his consin and pupil Ali, the son of 
Abu Taleb, though then very young j but this la^t, making 
no account of the other two, used to style himself the first 
of belitvers. The next person Mohammed applied to was 
Abd^allah Ebn Abi Rcdiafa, surnamed Abu Beer, a man 
of great authority among the Koreish, and one whose in- 
terest he well knew would be of great service to him, as 
it soon appeared j for Abu Beer, being gained over, pre- 
vailed also on Othman Ebn Affan, Abd’alraham Ebn 
Awf, Saad Ebn Abbi Wakkus, A1 Zobeir, A1 Awam, and 
Teiha Ebn Obeid’allaK, all principal men of Mecca, to 
follow his example. These men were six chief compan- 
ions, who, with a few more, were converted in the space 
of three years : at the end of which, Mohammed having, 
as he hoped, a sufficient interest to support him, made his 
mission no longer a secret, but gave out that Qod had 
commanded him to admonish his neai* 'relations;' and in 
order to do it with more convenience and prospect of suc- 
cess, he directed Ali to prepare an entertainment, and in- 
vited the sons and descendants of Abd’almotalleb, intend- 
ing then to open his mind to them. This was done, and 
about forty of them came ; but Laheb, one of his 
uncles, making the company breakrup before Mohammed 
had an opportunity of speaking, obliged him to give them 
a second invitation the next* day j and when they were 
come, he made them the following speech : — ** 1 know no 
man in all Arabia who can offer his kindred a more ex- 
cellent thing than I now do to yon ; 1 offer you happiness 
both in this life and in that which is to come : God Al- 
mighty hath commanded me to call you unto him. Who, 
therefore, among you will be asvsistant to me herein, and 
become my brother and my vicegerent ?” All of them 
hesitating and declining the matter, Ali at length rose up, 
and declared that he would be his assistant, and vehe- 
mently threatened tho.se who should oppose him. Mo- 
hammed upon this embraced Ali with great demonstrations 
of affection, and desired all who were present to hearken 
to and obey him as his deputy ; at whicli the company 
broke out into a great laughter, telling Abu Taleb that he 
must now pay obedience to his son. 

This repulse, however, was so far from discouraging 
Mohammed, that he began to preach in public to the peo- 
ple, who heard him with some patience, till he came to 
upbraid them with the idolatry, obstinacy, and perverse- 
ness of themselves and their fathers; which so highly 
provoked them, that they declared themselves his ene- 
mies ; and would soon have procured his ruin, had he not 
been protected by Abu Taleb. The chief of the Koreish 
warmly solicited this person to desert his nephew, making 
frequent remonstrances against the innovations he was 
attempting; which proving ineffectual, they at length 
threatened him with an open rupture if he did not prevail 
on Mohammed to desist. At this Abu Taleb was so far 
moved, that he earnestly dissuaded his nephew from" pur- 
suing the affair any further, representing the great danger 
that he and his friends must otherwise run. But Moham- 
med was not to be Intimidated, telling his uncle plainly, 

that if they set the sun against him on his right hand, 
and the moon on his left, he would not leave his enter- 
)nrisb and Abu Taleb, seeing him so firmly resolved to 
proceed, used no farther arguments, but promised to stand 
by him agmtnst all his enemies. 

The Koreisk, finding they could prevail neither by fkir 
words nor menaces, tried what they could do by force and 
ill treatment ; using Mohammed’s followers .so very inju- 


riously, that it was not safe for them to continue at Mecca 
any longer : whereupon Mohammed gave leave to such 
of them as had no friends to protect them, to seek for re- 
fuge elsewhere. And accordingly, in the fifth year of the 
prophet’s mission, sixteen of them, four of whom were 
women, fled into Elbioma: and among them, Othman 
Ebn Affan, and his wife Rakiali, Mohammed’s daughter. 
This was the first flight, but afterwards several others fol- 
lowed them, retiring, one after another, to the number of 
eighty-three men and eighteen w^orpen, besides children. 
Thqge refugees w^ere kindly received by the Nagush, or 
king of Ethiopia, who reftised to deliver them up to those 
whom the Koreish sent to demand them, and, as the Arab 
writers unanimously attest, even professed the Moham- 
medan religion. 

In the sixth year of his mii>sion, Mohammed bad the 
pleasure of seeing his party strengthened by the convei^- 
sion of his uncle Hamza, a man of great valor and merit ; 
and of Omar Ebn al Kattab, a person highly esteemed, 
and once a violent opposer of the prophet. As persecution 
generally advances rather than obstructs the spreading of 
a religion, Islamism made so great a progress among the 
Arab tribes, that the Koreish, to suppress it effectually, if 
possible, in the seventh year of Mohammed\s mission, 
made a solemn league or covenant against the Hashem- 
iles, and the family of Abd’almotalleb, engaging them- 
selves to contract no marriages with any of them, and 
to have no communication with them ; and to give it the 
greater sanction, reduced it into writing, and laid it up 
in the Kp.aba. Upon this the tribe became divided into 
two factions ; and the family of Hoshera all repaired 
to Abu Taleb as their head ; except only Abd’al Uzza, 
surnamed Abu laheby who, out of inveterate hatred to 
his nephew and his doctrine, went over to the opposite 
party, whose chief was Abu Sossian Ebn Ilarb, of the 
family of Ommeya. 

The families continued thus at variance for three years ; 
but in the tenth year of his mission Mohammed told his 
uncle Abu Taleb, that God had manifestly showed his dis- 
approbation of the league which the Koreish had made 
against them, by sending a worm to eat out every word 
of the instrument except the name of God, Of this acci- 
dent Mohammed had probably some private notice : for 
Abu Taleb went immediately to the Koreish, and ac- 
quainted them with it ; oflering, if it proved false, to deli- 
ver his nephew up to them ; but, in case it were true, he 
insisted that they ought to lay aside their animosity, and 
annul the league they had made against the Hasheznites. 

To this they acquiesced; and, going to inspect the writing, 
to their great astonishment found it to be as Abu Taleb 
had said ; and the league was thereupon declared void. 

In the twelfth year of his mission it was that Moham- 
med gave out that he had made his night journey firom 
Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to heaven, so much spok- 
en of by all that write of him. Dr. Prideaux thinks be 
invented it either to answer the expectations of those who 
demanded .some miracle as a proof of his mission; or 
else, by pretending to have conversed with God, to esta- 
blish the authority of whatever be should think, fit to 
leave behind by wny of oral tradition, ^ make his say- 
ings to serve the same purpose as the othl riie 

lews. But it does not appear thht himself 

ever expected so great a Wt# hiss- 
ings as his ftdlowers have einch, 4Qne ; he all 

along disclaimed any power of 

rather to have been a fe|ch m folley to rpiliB bi(9l mputa- * 
tion, by pretending to have pontvemed with God 

in heaven, as Moacs hpA hesmtofm dene M t|»e mount, 
and to have received several Institutions immediately 
from him ; whereas, before, he contented himself with 
gjrsimpng them that he had all Jby the ministry of 

However, this story seemed so absurd and incredible, 
that several of his followers left him upon it ; and had 
probably ruined the whole design, had not Abu Beer 
vouched for his verheity, and declared, that if Moham- 
med afilrmed it to be true, he verily believed the whole; 
which happy inciden;t not only retrieved the prophet’s credm 
but increasM it to such a degree, that be was secure of 
being able to make his disciples swallow w’^hatever he 
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pleased to impose on them for the future. And this fic- 
tion, notwithitltndiag its extravagance, was one of the 
moat artfhd contrivances Mohammed ever put in furactice, 
and what chiefiy contributed to the raising of his reputa- 
tion to that great height to which it afterwards arrived. 

Tim next year, being the thirteenth of Mohammed’s 
ndeciofi, Masab returned to Mecca, accompanied by se- 
venty-three men, and two women of Medina, who had 
professed Islamism, besides some others who were as yet 
unbehevers. On their arrival they immediately sent to 
Mohammed, and offered him their assistance, of which he 
was now in great need ; for his adversaries were by this 
time grown so powerful m Mecca, that he could not stay 
there much longer without imminent danger. Wherefore 
he accepted their proposal, and met them one night, by 
appointment, at A1 Akaba, north of the city, attended by 
his uncle, Al Abbas j who, though he was not then a be- 
liever, wished his nephew well, and made a speech to 
those of Medina, wherein he told them, that, as Moham- 
med was obliged to quit his native city, and seek an asy- 
lum elsewhere, and they had offered him their protection, 
they would do well not to deceive him ; that if they were 
not firmly resolved to defend, and not betray him, they 
had better declare their minds, and let him provide for 
his safety in some other manner. Upon their protesting 
their sincerity. Mohammed swore to be faithful to them, 
on condition that they should protect him against all in- 
sults as heartily a.s they would their own wives and fami- 
lies. They then asked him what recompense they were 
to expect ii they should happen to be killed in his quarrel ; 
he answered. Paradise. Whereupon they pledged their 
faith to him, and so returned home, after Mohammed had 
chosen twelve out of their number, who were to have the 
same authority among them as the twelve apostles of 
Christ had among his disciples. 

Hitherto Mohammed had propagated his religion by 
fair means j so that the whole .succe.ss of his enterprise, 
before his flight to Medina, must be attributed to persua- 
sion only, and not to compulsion. For before the above 
oath of fealty or inauguration at Ai Akaba, he liad no 
permission to use any force at nil ; and in several places 
of the Koran, which he pretended were revealed during 
his slay at Mecca, he declares his business was only to 
preach and admonish ; that he had no aalhority to compel 
any person to embrace his religion ; and that, whether 
people beUeyc or not, was none of his conrern, but be- 
longed solely unto Gtkf. And he was so far from allowing 
his followers to use force, that he exhorted them to bear pa- 
tiently those injuries which were offered them on account 
of their faith; and, when persecuted himself, chose rather 
to quit the place of his birth, and retire to Medina, than 
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10 moke any resistance. But this great pa.ssiveaes$ and 


experience, that his designs would otherwise proceed very 
slowly, if they were not utterly overthrown ; mid knowing, 
on the other hand, that inndvators, when they depend solely 
on their own stiex^, and con compel, sddom mu any 
ri^ ; from whence, says Machiavel. it follows, that aU 
the armed prophets have succeeded, and the Unarmed 
ones have (ailed. Moses, Cyrus, Theseus, and Bomulus, 
would not have been able to establish the observance of 
their institutions for any length of time had they not been 
armed. The first passage of the Koran which gave Mo- 
hammed the permission of defending liimself by arms, is 
said to have been that in the twenty-second chapter; 
after which a great number to the same purpose were re- 
vealed. The night to Medina begins the Mohammedan 
era. 

Mohammed, being securely settled at Medina, and able 
not only to defend himself against the insults of his ene- 
mies, but to attack them, began to send out small parties 
to maike reprisals on the Koreish ; the first party consisting 
of no more than nine men, who ii^erceptea and plundered 
a caravan belonmng to that tribe, and in the action took 
two prisoners . But what established his affairs very much, 
and was the foundation on Which he built all his succeed- 
ing greatness, was the gaming of the battle of Bedr, 
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which was fought in the second year of the Hegira, and 
is so famous in the Mohammedan history. Some reckon 
no less than twenty-seven expeditions, wherein Moham- 
med was personally present, in nine of which he gave 
battle, besides several other expeditions m which he was 
qpt present. His forces he maintained partly by the con- 
tributions of his followers for this purpose, which he called 
by the name of zaeaf, or alms, and the paying of which he 
very artfully made one main article oi his religion ; and 
partly by ordering a fifth part of the plunder to be brought 
into the public treasury for that purpose, in which matter, 
he likeAvise pretended to act by the divine direction. 

In the seventh year of the Hegira, Mohammed began 
to think of propagating his religion beyond the bounds of 
Arabia, and sent messengers to the neighboring princes, 
wdth letters to invite them to Mohammedanism. Nor was 
this project without .some success. 

The eighth year of the Hegira was a very fortunate 
year to Mohammed. In the beginning of it, Khaled £bn 
al Walkl and Amru Ebn al As, both excellent soldiers, 
the fipt of wliom afterwards conquered Syria and other 
countries, and the latter Egypt, became proselytes to Mo- 
hammedanism. And soon after, the prophet sent three 
thousand men against the Grecian forces, to revenge the 
death of one of his.ambassadors, who, being sent to the 
governor of Basra, on the same errand as those who went 
to the above-mentioned princes, was slain by an Arab of 
the tribe of Ghassan, at Mata, a town in the territory of 


w m intsiMon ; lor no sooner was he enabled, by 
fte:*« 9 i«iice of of MedinR., to make heml a«tin» 
^ Qod kad BllowSf Wm 

ifoUoi^ to defend themselves against the infi- 
at Mgth, as his forces increased, he pretended 
leave even to attack them, aivLdestroy 
kietiBliy^ sitil set up the true fiiith by the swoid ; filing, by 




cians being vastly superior in number, (for, including the 
auxiliary Arabs, they had an ariny of one hundred thou- 
sand men,} the Mohemmedans were repulsed in the first 
attack, and lost successively three of their generals, 

Zeid Ebn Pareto, Mohammed’s freedtftanj Jaaear, the 
son Of Abu Taleh ; and Abdaliah %\m Rawalia j but Jtha- 
led Ebn al Walid, succeeding to the command, overthrew 
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the Greeks with ^at slaughter^ and broiigbt away abun- 
dance of rich spoil ; on occasion of which action Moham- 
med gave him the title of Sei/ min saifuf Al/ak^“ One of 
the swords of God,’^ 

In this jj^ear also, Moliammed topk.the city 
the inhabitants whereof had broken the truce 
two years before. 

The remainder of this year Mohammed employed in 
destroying the idols in and around Mecca, sending several 
of the generals on expeditions for that purpose, and to in- 
vite the Arabs to Islamism *, wherein it is no wonder if 
they now met with success. 

The next year, being the ninth of the Hegira, the Mo- 
hammedans call the year of embassies ; for the Arabs had 
been hitherto awaiting the issue of the war between Mo- 
hammed and the jECoreish ; but as soon as that tribe, the 
principal of the whole nation, and the genuine descendants 
of Ishmael, whose prerogatives none offered to dispute, 
bad submitted, they were satisfied that it was not in their 
power to oppose Mohammed; and, therefore, began to 
come in to him in great numbers, and to send embassies 
to make their submissions to him, both to Mecca, while he 
stayed there, and also to Medina, wliither he returned this 
year. Among the rest, liv.e kings of the tribe of Hamyer 
professed IMohammedanism, and sent ambassadors to no- 
tify the same. 

In the tenth year, AU wa.s sent into Yemen to propagate 
the Mohammedan faith there ; and, as it is said, converted 
the whole tribe of Hamdan in one day. Their example 
was quickly followed by all the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince, except only those of Najran, who, being Christians, 
chose rather to pay tribute. 

Thus was Mohammedanism established, and idolatry 
rooted out, even in Mohammed’s lifetime, (for he died the 
next year,) throughout all Arabia, except only Yamama, 
where Moseilama, who set up also as a prophet as Mo- 
hammed’s competitor, had a great party, and was nut re- 
duced till the caliphate of Abu Beer ; and the Arabs being 
then united in one faith, and under one prince, found 
themselves in a condition for making those conquests 
which extended the Mohammedan faith over so great a 
part of the world. (See Arabia; and Mohammedanism.) 
— /lend, Burk. 

MOHAMMEDANISM ; the system of religion founded 
and propagated by Mohammed, and still adhered to by his 
followers. It is professed by the Turks and Persians, and 
by several nations in Africa and Eastern Asia. It is di- 
vided by its adherents into two general parts : fatth and 
practice. 

T. RELIGIOUS BEI,IEF. 

1 . That they believe both Mohammed, and those among 
his followers who arc reckoned orthodox, had, and con- 
tinue to have, just and true notions of God arid his attri- 
butes, appears so plain from the Koran itself, and all the 
Mohammedan divines, that it would be loss of time to 
refute those who suppose the God of Mohammed to be 
different from the true God, and only a fictitious deity or 
idol of his own creation. 

2. The existence of angels and their purity, arc abso- 
lutely required to be believed in the Tforan ; and he is 
reckoned an infidel who denies there are such beings, or 
hates any of them, or asserts any distinction of sexes 
among them. They believe them to have pure and subtle 
bodies, created of fire j that they neither eat nor drink, 
nor propagate their species ; that they have various forms 
and offices, some adoring God in different postures, others 
singing praises to him, or interceding for mankind. They 
hold, that some of them are employed in writing down the 
actions of men ; others in carrying the throne of God, and 
other services. 

3. As to the Scriptures, the Mohammedans are taught 
by the Koran, that God, in divers ages of the world, gave 
revelations of his will la writing to several prophets, the 
whole and every one of which it is absolutely necessary 
for a good Moslem to believe. The number of these sa- 
cred books were, according to them, one hundr^ and 
four ; of which ten were given to Adam, fifl^ to Seth, 
thirty to Edris or Enoch, ten to Abraham ; and the other 

the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel, and 
^ me lioran, were snccessively delivered to Moses, David 


of Mecca, 
concluded 


Jesus, and Mohammed, which last being the seal of thi 
prophets, those revelations ore now tlosed, and no more 
are to be expected. AU these divine books, except the 
four last, they agree to be now entirely lost, and their con- 
tents unknown ; though the Sabians have several books 
which they attribute to some of the antediluvian prophets. 
And of those four, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospel, 
they say, have undergone so many alterations and cor- 
ruptions, that, though there may possibly be some part of 
the true word of God therein, yet no credit is to be given 
to the present cdpies in the hands of the Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

4. The number of the prophets, who have been from 
time to time sent by God into the world, amounts to no 
less than two hundred and twenty-four thousand, accord- 
ing to one Mohammedan tradition ; or to one hundred 
and twenty-four thousand, according to another ; among 
whom three hundred and tliirteen were apostles, sent with 
special commissions to reclaim mankind from infidelity 
and superstition ; and six of them brought new laws or 
dispensations, which successively abrogated the pre- 
ceding : these were Adam, Noah, Abraham Moses, Jesus, 
and Mohammed. All the prophets in general, the Mo- 
hammedans believed to have been free from great sins 
and errors of consequence, and professors of one and the 
same religion, that is, Islamism, notwithstanding the dif- 
ferent laws and institutions which they observed . They 
allow of degrees among them, and hold some of them to 
be more excellent and honorable than others. The first 
place they give to the revealers and establishers of new 
dispen.sation.s, and the next to the apostles. 

In this great number of prophets they not only reckon 
divers patriarchs and persons named in Scripture, but not 
recorded to have been prophets, (wherein the Jewish and 
Christian writers have sometimes led the way,) as Adam, 
Seth, Lot, Ishmael, Nun, Joshua, &c., and introduced 
some of them under different names, as Enoch, Heber, 
and. .Tclhro, who are called, in the Koran, Edris, Hud, 
and Shoaib ; but several others whose very names do not 
appear in Scripture, (though they endeavor to find some 
persons there to fix them on,) as Saleh, Khedr, Dhu'lkefi, 
dec. 






judgment. 

Tlie time of the resurrection the Mohammedans allow 
to be a perfect secret to all but God alone ; the angel Ga- 
briel himself acknowledging his ignorance in this point, 
when Mohammed asked him about it. However, they 
say, the approach of that day may be known I'rom certain 
signs which arc to precede it. 

After examination is pa.st, (the account of which is too 
long and tedious for this place,) and every one’s works 
weighed in a just balance, they say that mutual retaliation 
will follow, according to which every creature will take 
vengeance of another, or have satisfaction made them for 
the injuries which they have suflTcred. And, since there 
will then be no other way of returning like for like, the 
manner of giving this satisfacUpn will be by taking away 
a proportional part of the goexf works of him who ofTered 
the injury, and adding it to tho.se of him who suffered 
Which being done, if the angels (by whose ministry this 
IS to be perfonned) say, Lord, we have gdven to every 
one his due, and there rcmaineiK of this person’s good 
works so much a.s equalleth the weifetit td m ant.” God 
will, of his merevj cau^ it to bedoubled mo him, that he 
may be admitted tnio Paradise ; but if, on the corirary, 
his good works be exhausted, a!l4 there, lemain evil works 
^ received satisfac- 

tion from him, God will order that an equal weight of 

win ^ Punished for 

hnth ^ ^ ^ hell laden with 

minlinT^ A T ^ thejuethod of God’s dealing with 
they shall have likewise taken 
another, he will command them to be 
anged into dust ; wicked men being reserved to more 
l^vous punishment, so that they shall cry out, on hear- 
ing this sentence passed on the brutes, “ Would to God 
pat we were dust also !” As to the genii, many Mohamme- 
aans m of opinion that such of them as are true believ- 
ers, Win undergo the same fate n.s the irrational animals, 
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and have no other reward than Oie favor of being con- 
verted into dost j arftl for this they quote the authority of 
their prophet. 

The trlels b^ag over, and the assembly dissolved, the 
Mohammedans hold, that those who are to be admitted 
into Paradise will tidce the right hand way, and those who 
ara destined for hell-hre will take the left ; but both 
of them must first pass the bridge called in Arabic Al Si- 
naif which they say is laid over the midst of hell, and de- 
scribe to be finer than a hair, and sharper than the edge 

a sword ; so that it seems very difficult to conceive how 
any one shall be able to stand upon it : for which reason 
most of the sect of the Motazalites reject it as a fable ; 
though the orthodox think it a sufficient pr<x)f of the truth 
of this article, that it was seriously affirmed by him who 
never asserted a falsehood, meaning their prophet ; who, 
to add to the difficulty of the passage, has liKewise declar- 
ed, that this bridge is beset on each side with briars and 
hooked thorns, which will, however, be no impediment to 
the good ; for they shall pass with wonderful ease and 
swiftness, like lightning, or the wind, Mohammed and his 
Moslems leading the way ; whereas the wicked, what 
with the slipperiness and extreme narrowness of the path, 
the entangling of the thorns, and the extinction of the 
light which directed the former to Paradise, will soon 
miss their footing, and fall down headlong into hell, which 
is gaping beneath them. 

As to the punishment of the wicked, the Mohammedans 
arc taught, that hcU is divided into seven stories or apart- 
ments, one below another, designed for the reception of as 
many distinct classes of the damned. The first, which 
they call Jehemn^ they say will be the receptacle of those 
who acknowledged one God, that is, the wicked Moham- 
meilans j who, after having been punished according to 
their demerits, will at len^h be released; the second, 
named Ladha^ they assign to the Jews ; the third, named 
al Hotama, to the Christians ; the fourth, named al Sair, 
to the Sabians ; the fifth, named Sa/taff to the Magians j 
the sixth, named al Jahinf to the idolaters ; and the se- 
venth, which is the lowest and worst of all, and is called 
al Hatvyatj to the hypocrites, or those who outwardly, pro- 
fessed some religion, but in their hearts were of none. 
Over each of these apartments they believe there will be 
set a guard of angels, nineteen in number; to whom the 
damned will confess the just judgment of God, and beg 
them to intercede with him for some alleviation of their 
pain, or that they may be delivered by being annihi- 
lated. 

Mohammed has, in his Koran and traditions, been very 
exact in describing the various torments of hell, which, 
according to him, the wicked will sufi’er both from intense 
heat and cxce.ssive cold. We shall, however, enter into 
no detail of them here ; but only observe, that the degrees 
of these pains will also vary in proportion to the crimes of 
Ihe sufferer, and the apartment he is condemned to ; and 
that he who is punished the mo.st lightly of all will be .shod 
M iih shoes of fire, the fervor of which will cause his skull 
to l>oil like a cauldron. The condition of these unhappy 
wreU'hcs, as the satne prophet leaches, cannot be properly 
called either life or death ; and tlieir misery will be great- 
ly increased by their despair of being ever delivered from 
that place, since, according to that frequent expression in 
the Koran, they must remain therein forever.^’ It must 
be remarked, however, that the infidels alone will be liable 
to eternity of damnation ; for the Moslems, or those who 
have embraced the tme religion, and have been guilty of 
heinous sins, uill be delivered thence after they shall have 
expiated their crimes by ibcir sufferings. The time which 
these believers shall be detained there, according to a tra- 
dition handdd down from thcip prophet, will not be less 
than nine hundred years, nor more than seven thousand. 
And» as to manner of their delivery, they say that they 
shall he distinguished by the marks of prostration on those 
pai^ of their bodies with which they used to touch the 
prayer, and over which the fire will therefore 
haya power,} and that, being known by this character- 
ise they #ill be released by the mercy of God, at the 
inteltfes&a of Blohamte^ the blessed: ^'hereupon 
those shall have been dead will be restored to Kfe, as 

has been said} and those whose bodies shall hsve con- 


tracted any sooiiness or filth from the fiames and smoke 
of hell, will be immersed in one of the rivers of Paradise, 
called the river of life, which will wash them whiter than 
pearls. 

The righteous, as the Mohammedans are taught to be- 
lieve, having surmounted the difficulties, and passed the 
sharp bridge above mentioned, before th^ enter Paradise, 
will be refreshed by drinking at the pond of their prophet, 
Who describes it to be an exaet square, of a month’s jour- 
ney in compass } its water, which is supplied by two pipes 
from (U Camthaiff one of the rivers of Paradise, being whiter 
than milk or silver, and more odoriferous than musk, 
with as many cups set around it as there are stars in the 
firmament } of which water whoever drinks will thirst no 
more forever. This is the first taste which the blessed will 
have of their future, and now near approaching felicity. 

Though Paradise be so very frequently mentioned in 
the Koran, yet it is a dispute among the Mohammedans, 
whether it be already created, or is to be created hereafter ; 
the Motazalites and some other sectaries asserting, that 
there is not at present any such place in nature, and that 
the Paradise which the righteous will inhabit in the next 
life will be different from that from which Adam, was ex- 
pelled. However, the orthodox profess the contrary, 
maintaining that it was created even before the world, 
and descri^ it, from their prophet’s traditions, in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

They say it is situated above the seven lieavens,''(or in 
the seventh heaven,) and next under the throne of God j 
and to express the amenity of the place, tell us, thdt the 
earth of it is of the finest wheat flour, or of the purest 
musk, or, as others will have it, of saffron ; that its stones 
are pearls and jacinths, the walls of its buildings enriched 
with gold and silver, and that the trunks of all its trees 
are of gold } among which the most remarkable is the tree 
called tuba, or the tree of happiness. Concerning this 
tree, they fable, that it stands in the palace of Moham- 
med, thoqgh a branch of it will reach to the house of 
every true believer; that it will be laden with pome- 
granates, grapes, dates, and other fruits, of surprising big- 
ness, and of tastes unknown to mortals : so that if a man 
desire to eat of any particular kind of Iruit, it will imme- 
diately be presented him ; or if he choose flesh, birds ready 
dressed will be set before him, according to his wish. 
They add, that the boughs of this tree will spontaneously 
bend down to the hand of the person who would gather 
of its fruits, and that it will supply the blessed not only 
with food, but also with silken garments, and beasts to 
ride on ready saddled and bridled, and adorned with rich 
trapping.s, which will burst forth irom us fruits ; and that 
this tree is sp large, that a person mounted on the fleetest 
horse would not be able to gallop from one end of its 
shade to the other in one hundred years. 

As plenty of water is one of the greatest additions to 
the pleasantness of any place, the Koran often speaks of 
the rivers of Paradise as a principal ornament thereof ; 
.'>ome of these rivers, they say, flow with water, some with 
milk, some with wine, and others with honey ; all taking 
their rise from the root of the tree tuba. 

But all these glories will be eclipsed by the resplendent 
and ravishing girls of Paradise, called, from their large 
black eyes, Hur al otjun, the enjoyment of whose company 
will be a principal felicity of the faithful. These, they 
say, are created not of clay, as mortal wometi are, but of 
pure musk ; being, as their prophet often affirms in his 
Koran, free from all natural impurities, defects, and in- 
conveniences incident to the sex ; of the strictest modesty, 
and secluded from public view in i^vilions of hollow 
pearls, so large, that, as some traditions have it, one of 
them will be no less than four' parasangs (or, as others 
say, sixty milesO long, and as many broad. 

The name which the Mohammedans usually give to 
this happy mansion is al Xemnat^ or *<the Garden and 
sometimes they call it with an addition, /imsat al JFirdanjSf 
« the Garden of Paradise j” Jarmat “ the Garden of 
Eden;” (tlwwigh they generally interpret the word JBden 
not according to its acceptation in Hebrew', but according 
to its meaning in their own tongue, wherein it signifies 
** a settled or perpetual habitation Jannat al Mamt 
“ the Garden of Abode Jannat ed Naimj ** the Garden of 
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and the like ; by which several appellations 
some understand so many diifereat gardens^ or at least 
planes Of different degrees of Micity, (for th^ reckon no 
less than a hundred such In allj) the Very meanest whereof 
will afford its inhabitants so many pleasures and delights^ 
that one would conclude they must even sink under theiU) 
had not Mohammed declared that) in order to qualify the 
blessed for a full enjoyment of them, God will give to 
every one the abilities of one hundred men. 

6. God’s absolute decree and predestination both of 
good and evil. The orthodox doctrine is, that whatever 
hath or shall come to pass in this world, whether it be 
good or whether it be bad, proceedeth entirely from the 
divine will, and is irrevocably fixed and recorded from all 
eternity iff the preserved table ; God having secretly pre- 
determined not only the adverse and prosperous fortune 
of every person in this world, in the most minute particu* 
lars, but also his faith or infidelity, his obedience or diso- 
bedience, and consequently his everlasting happiness or 
misery after death ; which fate or predestination it is not 
possible by any foresight or wisdom to avoid. 

II, RELIGIOUS PRACTICE. 

1. The first point is prayer, under which arc also com- 
prehended those legal washings or purifications which are 
necessary preparations thereto. 

For the regular performance of the duty of prayer 
among the Mohammedans, it is requisite, while they pray, 
to turn their faces towards the temple of Mecca j the 
quarter where the same is situated being, for that reason, 
tinted out within their mosques by a niche, which they 
call al Mehrab ; and without by the situation of the doors 
opening into the galleries of the steeples ; there are also 
tables calculated lor the ready finding out their Keblab, 
or part towards which they ought to pray, in places where 
they have no other direction. 

2. Aim are of two sorts, legal and wdmtary. The legal 
alfns arc of indispensable obligation, being commanded by 
the law, which directs and determines both the portion 
which IS to be given, and of what things it ought to con- 
sist } but the voluntary alms are left to every one’s liberty, 
to give more or less, as he shall see fit. The former kind 
of alms some think to be properly called zacat^ and the 
latter sadakat, though this name be also frequently given 
to the legal alms. They are called zacat, either because 
they increase a man’s store by drawing down a blessing 
thereon, and produce in his soul the virtue of liberality ; 
or because they purify the remaining part of one’s sub- 
stance from pollution! and the soul from the filth of ava- 
rice ; and sadakat, because they are a proof of a man’s 
sincerity in the worship of God Some writers have called 
the legal alms tithes ; but improperly, since in some causes 
they fall short, and in others exceed that proportion. 

3. Fasting is a duty of so great moment, that Moham- 
med used to say it was “ the gate of religion and that 
the odor of the mouth of him who fa.slcth is more grate- 
ful to God than that of musk;” and Al Ghazali reckons 
fasting one-fourth part of the faith. According to the 
Mohammedan divines, there are three degrees of fasting. 
1. The restraining of the belly and other parts of the body 
from satisfying their lusts. — 2. The restraining the ears, 
eyes, tongue, hands, feet and other members, from sin. — 
3. The fasting of the heart from worldly cares, and re- 
straining the thought from eve^ thing besides God. 

4. The pilgrimage to Mecca is so necessary a point of 
practice, that, according to a tradition of Mohammed, he 
who die:? without performing it may as well die a Jew or 
a Christian ; and the same is expressly commanded in the 
Koran. (See PiLomMAOE.) 

III. MOHAMMEDANISM, CAUSES OF THE SUCCESS OF. 

The rapid success which attended the propagation of this 
new religion was owing to causes that are plain and evi- 
dent, and mu^t remove, or rather prevent our surprise, 
when they are attentively considered. The terror oi Mo- 
hammed’s arms, and the repeated victories which were 
gained by him and his successors, were, nodioabt, the 
irresistible arguments that persuaded such multitudes to 
embrace his religion, and submit to his dcmiinion. Be- 
.sldes, his law was aitftilly and marvellously adapted to 
the corrupt nature of man j and, in a most particular 


manner, to the customs and opinions of the Bastem tilt* 
tions, and the vices to which they were naturally addicted r 
for ftie articles of the faith which it proposed were few ia 
nambeTj and extremely simple ; and the duties it required 
were neither many nor difficulty nor such as were incom- 
patible Urith the empire of appetites and passions. It is to 
be observed further, that the gross ignorance under which 
the Arabians, Syrians, Fefsiaus, and the greatest part of 
the Eastern natiofis, labored at this time, rendered many 
an easy prey to the artifice and eloquence of this bold ad- 
venturer. To tliese causes of the progress of Mohamme- 
danism we may add the bitter dissensions and cruel ani- 
inositie.s that reigned among the Christian sects, particu- 
larly the Greeks, Nestorians, Eutychians, and Monophy- 
sites ; dissensions that filled a great part of the East with 
carnage, assassinations, and such detestable enormities, 
as rendered the very name of Christianity odious to many. 
We might add here, that the Monophysites and Nesto- 
rians, full of resentment against the Greeks, from whom 
they had suffered the bitterest and most injurious treat- 
ment, assisted the Arabians in the* conquest of several 

S rovinees, into which, of consequence, the religion of Mo- 
ammod was afterwards introduced. Other causes of tho 
sudden progress oi‘ that religion will naturally occur to 
such as consider attentively its spirit and genius, and the 
state of the world at this time.-— For the two preceding 
articles see Prideairx^s Life of Mahomet ; Moshnmh Bed. 
Hist. cent. vii. ch. 2; Sale\s Prehminary Discourse^ prefixed 
to his Engluh Translation oj the Koregt ; Simp.son\ Kay to 
Proph., sect. Ill; Bishop Nemlon, Medey and Oilly on Rev. 
0. ; Milkr^s Propag, of ChnsUanilyy vol. i. ch. 1; Whitens 
Sermons at Bampion Lee. ; Ency. Brit. ; Ency. Amer. ; 
MUVs Mohammedanism ; Douglas on the lyuihs of ReligicHf 
and Errors regarding Religion.^ Hend. Buck. 

MOLE. This word, m our ^crsion of Lev. 11: 30, 
answers to the word tenshemethy which Bochari has shown 

to -be the chameleon ; but 
he conjectures, with great 
propriety, that diohdy 
translated weasel,” in 
J the preceiling verse, is the 
> true word for the mole. 
The ]>resent name of the 
mole in the East is khuld^ 
which is undeniably the same word os the Hebrew chokd. 
The import of the Hebrew word i.s, “ to creep into,” and 
the same Syriac word implies, “to creep underneath,” to 
creep into by burrowing ; which are well known charac- 
teristics of the mole. Harris ; Abbott. — Waism. 

MOLTNISTS ; a sect in the Romish church who follow 
the doctrine and sentiments of the Jesuit Molina, relating 
to sufficient and efficacious grace. He taught that the 
Operations of divine grace were entirely consistent with 
the freedom of the htiman will ; and introduced a new 
kind of hypothesis to remove the difficulties attending 
the doctrines of predestination and liberty, and to reconcile 
the jarring opinions of Auguslines, Thomists, Semi-Pela- 
gians, and other contentious divines. He affirmed that 
the decree of predestination to eternal glory was founded 
upon a previous knowledge and consideration of the merits 
of the elect ; that the grace, from whose operation these 
merits are derived, is not efficacious by its own intrinsic 
power only, but also by the consent of our own will, and 
becau.se it is administered in those circumstances in which 
the Deity, by that branch of his knowledge which is 
called sekniia^diay foresees that it will be efficacious. 

The kind of prescience, denominated in the schools sci- 
mtia media, is that foreknowledge of ffiture contingents 
that arises f«^ an a^uaintince with the nature and fa- 
(mlties of rational beings, of the cii^umsiances in which 
they shall be placed, of the objects that shall be presented 
to them, and of the inffuence whidli their circumstances 
^ acUons.— Jfead. Buck. 

MOLINOS, (MwaiAai. n*,) (bunder of the Quietists, 
(see QuttgsTS,) was a S|Hmiafd, of a rich and honorable 
family. He entered into priest’s orders young, but would 
accept no ]^fenaent in the church. He possessed great 
talents, and was ardently pious without any of the austeri- 
ties of the Romish religious orders. He went to Rome, 
where, in 1675, he published his Spiritual Guide, which 
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gave him universal rc^talion. The Jesuits and Domini- 
cans, envious at his success, charged him with heresy, and 
at last succeeded in getting him condemned by the Inquisi- 
tion. He died of torment in their dungeons, a few years 
after .-r-jcha,!). 204. 

MOLLAH; a spiiitnal and judicial officer among the 
Turks, who has civil and criminal jurisdiction over towns, 
or whole districts, and is therefore a superior judge, 
under whom are the cadis^ or inferior judges — Hend. 
BmcU. 

MOL LIUS, (John,) a distinguished Protestant martyr 
of the sixteenth century, was born at Rome, of reputable 
parents, and at twelve years of age placed in the monas- 
tery of Grey Friars, where he m^e such rapid progress 
in arts, sciences, and languages, that at eighteen he was 
permitted to take priest’s orders. After pursuing his 
studies six years longer at Ferrara, he was made theologi- 
cal lecturer in the university of t^t city. He was subse- 
quently appointed professor of tiieology in the university 
of Bononia. There, on reading several treatises of the 
reformers, he became at heart a zealous Protestant, and 
began to expound in its purity the epistle to the Romans. 
Immense crowds began to attend his lectures, and the re- 
port coming to Rome, he was seized by order of the po}ie, 
and bein^ denied a public trial, gave an account of his 
opinions in writing, confirming them by scriptural autho- 
rity. The pope for political reasons spared him at first, 
but after a while put him to death for his reformed faith. 
He was hung, and his body burnt to ashes, A. D. 1553. — 
Pbx,p. 184. 

MOLOCH, Molech, Milcom, or Melohom, was a god 
of the Ammonites. The word Moloch signifie.s king,” 
and Mekhom signifies “their king,” Moses in several 
places forbids the Israelites, under the penalty of death, to 
dedicate their children t^ Moloch, by making them pass 
through the fire in honor of that god, Lev. 18: 21. 20: 2 — 
5. God himself threatens to pour out his wrath against 
such ofienders. There is great probability that the He- 
brews were addicted to the worshi p of this inhuman deity, 
before their coming out of Egypt, Amos 5: 26. Acts 7; 
43. 1 Kings U: 7. 2 Kings 21; 3—6. (See Chiun.) 

Some are of opinion that they contented themselves 
with making their children*leap over a fire sacred to Mo- 
loch, by which they consecratea them to some false deity j 
and by this lustration purified them ; this being an usual 
ceremony among the heathens on other occasions. Some 
believe that they made tliem pass through two fires oppo- 
site to each other, for the same purpose. But the word 
translated “ to cause to pass through,” and the phrase “ to 
cause to pass through the fire,” are used in respect to 
human sacrifices in Deut. 12: 31. 18: 10. 2 Kings 16: 3. 
21: 6. 2 Chron. 28: 3. 33; 6. They are synonymous with 
to bum, and to immolate, with which they are inter- 
changed, as may be seen by an examination of Jer. 7: 31. 
19: 5. Ezek. 16: 20, 21. Psalm 106: 38. 

In the corrupt periods of the Jewish kingdom, this idol 
was erected in the valley south of Jerusalem, namely, in 
the valley of Hiunom, and in the part of that valley called 
Tophet, so named from the drums, which were beaten to 
prevent the groans and cries of children sacrificed from 
bemgheard, Jer.7:31, 32. 19:6—14. Isa, 30; 33, 2 Kings 
23: 10. 

Tl»e mbbias assure us, that the image was of brass, 
sitting on a throne of the same metal, adorned with a 
royal crown, having the head of a calf, and his arms ex- 
tended os if to embrace any one j that when they offered 
children to him, they heated the statue from within, by a 
great fire ; aiid when it was burning hot, put the misera- 
ble victim within its arms, where it was soon consumed 
by the violence of the heat ; and, that the cries of the 
children might not be heard, they made a great noise with 
drums, and other instruments, about the idol. Others say, 
that his arms were extended, and reaching toward the 
ground, so that when they put a chUd within his arms, it 
immedtataly fell into a great fire which was burning at 
Ikalhot of the statue. 

fhe ^aoe was so abhorrent to the minds of the more 
recent lews* that they apj^ied its name to the place of tor- 
meat jn e foture life. . The word gehema is usedjn this 
way, namely, for the place of punishment lar yond the 


grave, very frequently in oriental writers, as tar as India. 
(See Gxhsnma } and Heli..) 

There are vanous sentiments about tbe relation that 
Moloch had to the other pagan divinities. Some believe 
that Moloch was the same as Saturn, to whom it is well 
known that human sacrifices were offered ; others think 
it was the same with Mercury j others, Venus j others, 
Mars, or Mithra. Calmet has endeavored, and we think 
successfully, to prove that Molodi signified the sun, or 
the king ol heaven.— Watsm ; Calmet, 

MOLOKANS; a numerous sect in Russia, so called 
from their use of milk or milk diet on the Russian (hsts. 
These fasts they entirely reject, but keep Saturday as a 
fast day. They are more enlightened than the generality 
of the members of the Greek church, and doubtless many 
truly pious people are to be found among them ; but they 
greatly need to be taught the way of G^ more perfectly. 
— Hend. Buck, 

MONACHISM; the history of monks. (See Monk; 
and Monastery.) 

MONICA, the mother of the celebmted Augustine, lived 
towards the latter end of the fourth century. ,Shc was 
brought up when young in a Christian family, and being 
afterwards married to Patricius, a pagan of Tagasta, in 
Numidia, endeavored by her amiable manners to win him 
to her faith. She bore patiently with his passionate temper ; 
when he was angry she was silent, but when he became 
cool, she would milcily expostulate with him. This course, 
sanctioned by the word of God, (1 Pet. 3: 1 — 4.) she also 
recommended to others, and they followed it with success. 
Her mother-in-law, who had been strongly prejudiced 
against Christianity, was entirely won over by her kind, 
faithful, and conciliating spirit . Her husband also permitted 
her to bring up her son in her own faith, and at last em- 
braced it hi mself. After his death, Augustine, who was her 
only son, became the object of her chief solicitude, and for 
nine years she prayedand wept for him. A Christian bishop, 
whom she haa importuned to reason with him on one oc- 
casion, said to her, “ Be gone, good woman j it is not pos- 
sible that a child of such tears should perish.” (See Au- 

UUSTINE.) 

At Rome, whither she had followed her son, and where 
she had the unspeakable happiness to witness his conver- 
sion to God, she died, in the fifty-sixth year of her age. 

In her last sickness, some one lamented that she was 
likely to clie in a foreign land; to which this amiable 
woman replied, “ Nothing is far from God ; and I do not 
fear that he should not know where to find me at the re- 
surrection.” MUnefs Church History ; Betham^s Celebrated 
Wameu, 

MOMIER, (from momerie, mummery ;) a term of re- 
proach, applied to the dissenters from the modern church 
of Geneva. Malan's Swiss Tracts, no. i. p. 20. — Williams. 

MONARCHIANS ; a name given to those who seceded 
from the ancient orthodox faith, because they insisted upon 
the divine unity, which they considered to be infringed by 
the common doctrine, which taught that there are three 
eternal persons in the divine nature. Monarchiam tenemus 
was their frequent assertion when comparing themselves 
with the orthodox fathers. This general class, however, 
comprehended iftany who differed more from each other 
than they did even from those reputed orthodox, and who, 
indeed, had nothing in common but a great zeal for mo- 
notheism, and a fear lest the unity of should be en- 
dangered by the hypostases of the Alexandrine fathers. 
Thus Theodotus, Artemon, and Paul of Samosata, were 
placed by the side of Praxeus, Noetus, Beryllus of Bostra, 
and SabelUus, between whom and themselves, on every 
essential point of Christian doctrine, there was a total 
opposition. (See Arians; Unitarians; and Patriyas- 
SIA3HS. y^ffend.Buck, 

MONASTERY; a convent or house built for the re- 
ception of reUgiffus / whether it be abbey, priory, nunnery, 
or the like. 

Monastery is ©oly properly applied to the houses of 
monks, mendicant friars, and nuns : the rest are more 
properly called r^igkm houses. For the origin of monas- 
teries, see Monk. , 

The houses belongmg to the several religions orders 
which obtained in England and Wales, were cathedrals, 
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colleges, abbeys, priories, preceplories, coramattderies, 
hospitals, friaries, hermitages, chantries, and free chapels. 
These were under the direction and management or va- 
rious officers. 

The dissolution of houses of this kind began so early 
as the year 1312, when the Temjilars were suppressed ; 
and in 1323, their lands, churches, advowsons, and liber- 
ties, in England, were given, by 17 Edw. 11., stat. 3, 
to the prior and brethren of the hospital of St. John of Je- 
rusalem. In the years 1390, 1437, 1441, 1459, 1497, 
1505, 1508, and 1515, several other houses were dissolved, 
and their revenues settled on different colleges in Oxford 
and Cambridge. The motive which induced Wolsey and 
many others, in the reign of Henry VIII., to suppress 
these houses, was the desire of promoting learning ; and 
archbishop Cranmer engaged in it with a view of carrying 
on the Reformation. There were other causes that con- 
curred to bring on their rum : many of the religious were 
loose and vicious ; the monks were generally thought to 
be in their hearts attached to the pope’s supremacy ; their 
revenues were not employed according to the intent of the 
donors ; many cheats in images, feigned miracles, and 
counterfeit relics, had been discovered, which brought the 
monks into disgrace ; the Observant friars bad opposed 
the king’s divorce from queen Catharine ; and these cir- 
cumstances operated, in concurrence with the king’s want 
of a supply and the people’s desire to save their money, to 
forward a motion in parliament, that, in order to support 
the king’s state, and supply his wants, all the religious 
houses might be conferred upon the crown, which were 
not able to spend above two hundred pounds a year ; and 
an act was passed for that purpose, 27 Hen. VIII. c. 28. 

The number of houses and places suppressed from first 
to last, in England, so far as any calculations appear to 
have been made, seems to be as follows : — 


Of lesser monasteries, of which we have the 

valuation 374 

Of greater monasteries IRO 

Belonging to the hospitallers .... 48 

Colleges 99 

Hospitals HO 

Chantries and free chapels 2374 


Total 3182 

Besides the friars’ houses, and lho.se suppressed by Wol- 
sey, and mnny small houses of which we have no parti- 
cular account. 

The sum total of the clear yearly revenue of the several 
houses at the time of their dissolution, of which wc have 
any account, seems to be as follows : — 

Of the greater monasteries . . i:i04,9I9 13 3 

Of all those of the lesser monasteriw 
of which we have the valuation . 29,702 1 10 

Knights hospitallers, liead house in 

London 2,385 12 8 

We have the valuation of only twenty- 
eight of their houses in the country 3,02G 9 5 

Friars’ houses, of which we have the 
valuation 751 2 0 

Total £140,784 19 2 

If proper allowances are made for the lesser monasteries 
and houses not included in this estimate, and for the 
plate, dec, which came into the hands of the king by the 
dissolution, and for the valuation of money at that time, 
which was at least six limes as much as at present, and 
also consider that the estimate of the lands was generally 
supposed to be much under the real worth, we must con- 
clude their whole revenues to have been immense. 

It does not appear thdt any computation hath been 
made of the number of persons contained in the religious 
houses. 

Those of the lesser monasteries dissolved by 27 
Hen. Vin. were reckoned at about . .. 10,000 

If we suppose the colleges and hospitals to have 
105 


] * 

contained a proi>ortioiiable number, these will 

make about 5,347 

If we reckon the number in the greater monas- 
teries according to the proportion of their re- 
venues, they will be about thirty-five thou- 
sand j but as, probably, they had larger allow- 
ance.? in proportion to their number than those 
of the lesser monasteries, if we abate upon 
that account five thousand, they will then be . 30,000 

One for each chantry and free chdpel . . 2,374 

Total 47,721 

But as there was probably more than one person to offi- 
ciate in several of the free chapels, and there were other 
houses which are not included within this calculation, per- 
haps they may be computed in one general estimate at 
about fifty ihonsand. 

As there were pensions paid to almost all those of the 
greater monasteries, the king did not immediately come 
into the full enjoyment of iheir whole revenues ; however, 
by means of what he did receive, he founded six new 
bishoprics, viz. those of Westminster, (which wa.s changed 
by queen Elizabeth into a deanery, with twelve prebends 
and a .school,) Peterhorowgli, Chester, Gloucester, Bristol, 
and Oxford. And in eight other sees he founded deane- 
ries and chapters, by converting the priors and monks 
into deans and prebendaries ; viz. Canterbury, Winchester, 
Durham, Worcester, Rochester, Norwich, Ely, and Car- 
lisle. He founded also the colleges of Christ church in 
Oxford, and Trinity i-n Cambridge, and finished King’s 
college there. He likewise founded professorships of di- 
vinity, law, physic, and of the Hebrew and Greek tongues 
in both the said universities. He gave the house of Grey 
Friars and St. Bartholomew’s hospital to the city of Lon- 
don, and a perpetual pension to the poor knights of Wind- 
sor, and laid out great sums in buflding and fortifying 
many ports m the channel. 

It is observable, upon the whole, that the dissolution of 
these houses was an act not of the church but of the 
state, ill the period preceding tlie Reformation, by a king 
and parliament of the Roman Catholic communion in all 
point.?, except the king’s supremacy ; to which the pope 
himself, by hi.s bulls and licences, had led the way. 

As to the merits of these institutions, amhors are much 
divided. While some have considered them as beneficial 
to learning, piety, and benevolence, others have thought 
them very injurious. We may form some idea of them 
from the following remarks oj Mr. Gilpin. He is speak- 
ing of Glastonbury abbey, which possessed the amplest 
revenues of anv religious house in England. Its frater- 
nity^” says he, “ is said to have consisted of five hundred 
establi.shed monks, besides nearly as many retainers on 
the abbey. j4bove four hundred children w^ere not only 
educated in it, but enirrHy maintained. Strang(u\s from 
all parts of Europe w'ere liberally received, classed ac- 
cording to their sex and nation, and might consider the 
hospitable roof under whicli they lodged as their owm. 
Five hundred traveliem, with their horses, have been 
lodged at ouee within its w'alls; while the poor from every 
side of the country watted the ringing of the alms-bell ; 
when they flocked in crowds, young and old, to the gate 
of the monastery,^ where they received, every morning, a 
plentiful provision for themselves and their families. All 
this appears great and noble. 

On the other hand, when we consider live hundred 
persons bred up in indolence, and lost to tlie common- 
wealth ; when we consider that these hou.ses were the 
great nurseries of superstition, bigotry, and ignorance *, 
the stews of sloth, stupidity, and perhaps intemperance ; 
when we consider that the education received in them had 
not the least tincture of useful learning, good manrjcrs; 
or true religion, but tended rather to vilify and di.^igraec 
the human mind j when we consider that the pilgrims and 
strangers who resorted thither were idle vagabonds, who 
got nothing abroad that was equivalent to the occupations 
they left at home ; and when we consider, lastly, that 
indiscriminate alms-giving is not real charity, but an avo- 
cation from labor and industry, checking every idea of 
exertion, and filling the mind with abject notions, we are 
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led to acqoiesce in the fate of these foundations, and view Hug derives a satisfactory argument fur the veracity of 
their ruins, not only with a pictiuesquc eye, faut with mo- the gospels from the different kinds of money mentioned 
ral and religious satisfaction.” Gilpm^s Observations on in them .—The admixture of foreign manners and consti- 
the Wtsiem parts of England^ pp. 138, 139 ; Biglan^s tutions proceeded through numberless circumstances of 
Letters on Hist.^ p, 313,— Head. Buck. ^ life- Take, for example, the circulation of coin ; at one 

MONASTIC ; something belonging to monks, or the time it is Greek coin j at another, Roman ; at another 
monkish life. (See Buck. time, ancient Jewish. But how accurately is even this 

MONEY. Scripture often speaks of gold, silver, bi*ass, stated according to history, and the arrangement of 
of certain sums of money, of purchases made with mo- things! The ancient imposts which were introduced be- 
ney, of current money, of money of a certain weight ; fore the Roman dominion were valued according to the 
but we do not observe coined or stamped money till a late Greek coinage ; for example, the taxes of the temple, the 
period ; which makes it probable that the ancient He- didrackmo/i, Matt. 17; 24. The offerings were paid m 
brews took gold and silver only by weight ; that they only these, Mark 12; 42. Luke 21:2. A payment which pro- 
considered the purity of the metal, and not the stamp, ceeded from the temple treasury was mode according to 
Gen. 23: 15, 10, 38: 28. 43: 21. 24: 22. Exod. 30: 24. the ancient national payment by weight; (Malt. 26: 15.) 
38; 29. 2 Sam. 14: 26. Isa. 46; 6. Jer. 32: 10. Amos but in common business, trade, wages, sale, dec., the assis 
8; 5. and denarius, and Roman coin were usual, Matt. 10: 

In all these passages three things only arc mentioned : 29.20: 3. Luke 12; 6. Mark 14: 5. John 12; 5. 6: 7. 
1. The metal, that is, gold or silver, and never copper, The more modern state taxes are likewise paid in 
that not teing used in traftic as money. 2. The weight, the com of the nation which exercises at the lime the 
a talent, a shekel, a gerah, or oboluSj the weight of the greatest authority. Matt. 22: 19. Mark 12: 15. Luke 20: 
sanctuary, and the king’s weight, 3. The alloy (stand- 24. Writers, who, in each little circumstance, which 
ard) of pure or fine gold and silver, and of good quality, otherwi.se w^ould pass by unnoticed, so accurately describe 
as received by the merchant. The impression of the coin- the period of time, must certainly have had a personal 
age is not referred to ; but it is said they weighed the sil- knowledge of it. — Watson. 

ver, or other commodities, by the shekel and by the talent. MONEY-CHANGERS, in the gospels, were persons 
This shekel, therefore, and this talent, were not fixed and « who exchanged native for foreign coin, to enable those 
determined pieces of money, but weights applied to things who came to Jerusalem from distant countries to purchase 
used in commerce. Hence those deceitful balances of the the necessary sacrifices. In our Lord’s time they had 
merchants, who would increase the shekel, that is, would established themselves in the court of the temple ; a pro- 
augment tne weight by which they weighed the gold and fanation which had probably grown up with the influence 
silver they were to receive, that they might have a great- of Roman manners, which allowed the argentarit to esta- 
er quantity than was their due ; hence the w^eight of the Wish their usurious mttisas^ tables, by the statues of the 
sanctuary, the standard of which was preserved in the gods, even at the ieet of Janus, in the most holy places, 
temple to prevent fraud ; hence those prohibitions in the in porticibus Basiliearumf or in the temples, pmie adm Cas- 
law ; ** Thou shaft not have in thy bag divers weights,” toris. 

in Hebrew, stones, a great and a small (Deut. 25: 13.) The following extract from Buckingham’s Travels 
hence those scales that the Hebrews wore at their girdles, among the Arabs, is illustrative : — “ The mosque at the 
(Hosea 12; 7.) and the Canaanites carried in their hands, time of our passing through it was full of people, though 
to weigh the gold and silver which they received in pay- these were not w^orshippers, nor was it at either of the 
ment. usual hours of public prayers. Some of the parties were 

The shekel of silver, or the silverling, (Isa. 7: 23.) ori- assembled to smoke, others to play at chess, and some 
ginally weighed three hundred and twenty barleycorns ; apparently to drive bargains of trade, but certainly none 
but it was afterwards increased to three hundred and to pray. It was, indeed, a living picture of what we 
eighty-four barleycorns ; its value, being considered equal might believe the temple at Jerusalem to have been, when 
to four Roman denarii, was two shillings and seven pence, those who sold oxen, and sheep, and dove.s, and the 
or, according to bishop Cumberland, two shillings and changers of money sitting there, were driven out by Jesus, 
four pence farthing. It is said to have had Aaron’s rod with a scourge of cords, and their tables overturned. It 
on the one side, and the pot of manna on the other. The was, in short, a place of public resort and thoroughfare, 
bekah was equal to half a shekel, Exod. 38: 26, The de- a house of merchandise, as the temple of the Jews had 
narius was one fourth of a shekel, seven pence three become in the days of the Messiah.” — Watson. 
farthings English money. The gerah, or meah, (Exod. 30; MONK, anciently denoted “a person who retired 
13.) was the sixth part of the denarius, or diner, and the from the world to give himself wholly to God, and to live 
twenty-fourth part of the shekel. The aissar, or assarion, in solitude and abstinence.” The word is derived from 
(Matt. 10: 29.) was the ninety-sixth part of a shekel: its the Latin monachus, and that from the Greek monachoSy 
value was rather more than a farthing. The farthing, solitary.” 

(Matt. 5; 26 ) was in value the thirteenth part of a penny The original of monks seems to have been this : — The 

sterling. The mite was the half of a farthing, or the persecutions which attended the first ages of the gospel, 
twenty-sixth part of a penny sterling. The mina, or ma- forced some Christians to retire from the world, and live 
neh, (Ezek. 45: 12 ) was equal to sixty shekels, which, in deserts and places most private and unfrequented, in 
taken at two shillings and seven pence, was seven pounds hoj^s of finding that peace and comfort among beasts, 
fifteen shillings. The talent was fifty minas; and its which were denied them among men; and this being the 
value, therefore, three hundred and eighty-seven pounds case of some very extraordinary persons, their example 
ten shillings. gave such reputation to retirement, that the practice was 

The gold coins were as follows : a shekel of gold was continued when the reason of its commencement ceased, 
about fourteen and a half times the value of silver, that After the empire became Christian, instances of this kind 
IS, one piwnd seventeen shillings and five pence half- were numerous ; and those whose security had obliged 
^ ialent of gold consisted of three thousand them to live separately and apart, became aJlerw^ards uni- 
shekels. The drachma was equal to a Roman denarius, ted into societies. We may also add, that the mystic 
or seven pence three farthings of our money. The di- theology, which gained ground towards the close of the 
drachma, or tribute money, (Malt. 17: 24.) was equal to third century, contributed to produce the same effect, and 
fiftm pence hall-penny. It is said to have been stamped to drive men into solitude for the purposes of devtrtion. 

with a harp on one side, and a vine on the other. The The monks, at least the ancient ones, were distinguish- 

stater, or piece of ^ney which Peter found in the fish’s cd into solitaries, ceenobifesy and* sarabites. 
muth, (iuau. 17: 27.) was two half shekels. A daric. The Mditaries are those who live alone, in places remote 
P c^dn from all towns and habitations of men, as do still some of 

stT^k by Parius the Made. According to Parkhurst its the hermits. The emdbites arc those who live in commu- 
vate was one pound five shiUmgs. A gold penny is sta- nity with several others in the same house, and under 
ted by have been equal to twenty-five silver the same superiors. The sarabitee were strolling monks, 

P®®®® having no fixed rule or residence. 
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The houses of monks^ again, were of two kinds, viz., 
numtuUiri^ nnd laum. 

Those who are now called monks are coenobites, who 
live together in a convent or monastery, who make vows 
of living according to a certain rule established by the 
founder, and wear a habit which distinguishes their 
order. 

Those that are endowed, or have a fitted revenue, are 
most properly called monks, momchi ; as the Chartreux, 
Benedictines, Bernardines, d^c. The Mendicants, or those 
that beg, as the Capuchins and Franciscans, are more 
properly called religious and friars^ though the names are 
frequently confounded. 

The first monks were those of St. Anthony, who, to- 
wards the close of the fourth century, formed them into a 
regular body, engaged them to live in society with each 
other, and prescribed to them fixed rules for the direction 
of their conduct. These regulations, which Anthony had 
made in Egypt, were soon introduced into Palestine and 
Syria by his disciple Hilarion. Almost about the same 
time, Aones, or Eugenius, with their companions, Gadda- 
lias and Azyzas, instituted the monastic order in Meso- 
potamia, and the adjacent countries ; and their example 
was followed with such rapid success, that in a short time 
the whole East was filled with a lazy set of mortals, who, 
abandoning all human connexions, advantages, pleasures, 
and concerns, wore out a languishing and miserable ex- 
istence, amidst the hardships of want, and various kinds 
of suffering, in order to arrive at a more close and raptu- 
rous communication with God and angels. 

From the East this gloomy disposition passed into the 
West, and first into Italy and its neighboring islands ; 
though It is uncertain who transplanted it thither. St. 
Martin, the celebrated bishop of Tours, erected the first 
monasteries in Gaul, and recommended this religious soli- 
tude with such powder and efficacy, both by his instruc- 
tions and his example, that Ins funeral is said to have 
been attended by no less than two thousand monks. 
From hence the monastic discipline gradually extended 
its progress through the other provinces and couiilries of 
Euroj^. There were, besides the monks of St. Basil 
(called in the East Calogerij from kolas “ a good 

old man”) and those of St. Jerome, iKe hermits of St. 
Augustine, and afterwards those of St. Benedict and Sr. 
Bernard ; atjength came those of St. Francis and St. Do- 
minic, with a legion of others; all which see under their 
proper heads. 

Towards the close of the fifth century, the monks, who 
had formerly lived only for themselves in solitary retreats, 
and had never thought of assuming any rank among the 
sacerdotal order, were now gradually distinguished from 
the populace, and endowed with such opulence and ho- 
norable privileges, that they found them.selves in a condi- 
tion to claim an eminent .station among the pillars and 
supporters of tlic Christian community. The fame of 
their piety and sanctity was so great,' that bi.shops and 
presbyters were often chosen out of llieir order ; and the 
passion of erecting edifices and convents, in which the 
monks and holy virgins might serve God in the most 
commodious manner, was at that time carried beyond all 
boiiDd.s. However, their licentiousness, even iti this cen- 
tury, was become a proverb ; and they are said to have 
excited the most dreadful tumults and seditions in various 
places. The monastic orders w ere at first under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the bishops, from w'hich they were 
exempted by the Koman pontiff about the end of the 
seventh century ; and the monks, in return, devoted 
themselves wholly to advance the interest and to main- 
tain the dignity of the bishop of Rome. This immunity 
which they obtained was a fruitful source of licentious- 
ness and disorder, and occasioned the greatest part of the 
vices wrilh which they w^cre afterwards so justly charged. 
In the eighth century the monastic discipline was ex- 
tremely relaxed, both in the eastern and western pro- 
vinces, and all efforts to restore it weiie ineffectual. Ne- 
vertheless, this kind of institution was in the highest 
esteem ; and nothing conld equal the veneration that was 
paid about the close of the ninth century to such as devot- 
ed themselves to the sacred gloom and indolence of a con- 
vent. This veneration caused several kings and empe- 


rors to call them to their courts, and to employ them m civil 
affairs of the greatest moment. Their retbrmation was 
attempted by Louis the Meek, , but the effect was of short 
duration. In the eleventh century, they w ere exempted 
by the popes from the authority established ; insomuch, 
that in the council of Lateran, that was held in the year 
1215, a decree was passed, by the advice of Innocent III., 
to prevent any new monastic institutions ; and several 
were entirely suppressed. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, it appears, from the testimony of the best wri- 
ters, that the monks were generally lazy, illiterate, profli- 
gate, and licentious epicures, whose views in life were 
confined to opulence, idleness and pleasure. However, 
the Reformation had a manifest influence in restraining 
their excesses, and rendering them more circumspect and 
cautious in their external conduct. (See Monastery.) 

Monks are distinguished by the color of their habits in- 
to blacky white, gtmj, dec. Among the monks, some are 
called irwoks of the ehmr, others professed monks, and others 
hfj monks ; w4ich last are destined for the service of the 
convent, and have neither clericate nor literature. 

CAoisttred monks are those w'ho actually reside in the 
house ; in opposition to extra monks, who have benefices 
depending on the monastery. 

Monks arc also disiinguished into reformed, whom the 
civil and ecrle-^iastiral authoniy have made masters of 
ancient convents, and pul in their powder to retrieve the 
ancient discipline, which hail been relaxed ; and ancient, 
who remain in the convent, to live in it according to its 
c.stabUshmeiU at the lime when they made their vows, 
without obliging themselves to any new reform. 

Anciently the monks were all laymen, and were only 
distinguished from the rest of the people by a peculiar 
habit, and an extraordinary devotion. Not only the 
monks w'ere prohibited the priesthood, but even priests 
were expressly prohibited from becoming monks, as ap- 
pears from the letters of St. Gregory. Pope Siricius was 
the first W'ho called them to the clericate, on occasion of 
some great scarcity of priests that the church was then 
supposed to lalxir under ; and since that time the priest- 
hood has been usually united to the monastical profession, 
Enrp, Brit. ; British jShmachism, or Manners and Customs 
of Monks and Nuns of England ; Mosheim^s Eccl. Hist. ; 
Jones' Church History; Natural History of Enthusiasm; 
and Fanatinsm, by the same author. — Hend. Buck. 

MONOPHYSITES, (from monos, “ single,” and phusis, 
“ nature ;’’) a general name given to all those sectaries in 
the Levant w'ho only own one nature in Jesus Christ : 
and who maintain that the divine and human nature of 
Jesus Chri.st w'cre so united as to form only one nature, 
yet without any change, confusion, or mixture of the two 
natures. 

Tlie Manaphysites, however, properly so called, are the 
follow'ers of Sevcriis, a learned monk of Palestine, who 
w'as created patriarch of Antioch, in 513, and Petrus Ful- 
lensis. 

The Monophysitc.s were encouraged by the emperor 
Anastasius, but suppressed by Justin and succeeding em- 
perors. Howrever, this sect was restored by Jacob Bara- 
dspus, an obscure monk ; in.somuch that when he died 
bishop of Ede.ssa, A. I>. 588, he left it in a most flourish- 
ing state in Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, and other countries. The laborious efforts of 
Jacob were seconded in Egypt and the adjacent countries 
by Theodosius, bishop of Alexandria ; and he became so 
famous, that all the Monophysites of the East considered 
him as their second parent and founder, and arc to this 
day called Jacobites, in honor of their new chief. The 
Monophysites are divided into two sects or parties, the 
one African and the other Asiatic ; at the head of the 
latter is the patriarch of Antioch, who resides for the most 
part in the monastery of St. Athanias, near the city of 
Merdin j the former are under the jurisdiction of the pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, who generally resides at Grand Cai- 
ro, and are subdivide into Copts and Ahyssinians. From 
the fifteenth century downwards, all the patriarchs of the 
Monophysites have taken the name of ignaHus, in onier 
to show that they are the lineal successors of Ignatius, 
who was bishop of Antiodi in the first century, and con- 
sequently the lawftil patriarch of Antioch. In the seven- 
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leenth century, a small body of Monophysites, in Asia, 
abandoned for some time the doctrine and institution of 
their ancestors, and embraced the communion of Rome j 
but the African Monophysites, notwithstandini? that po- 
verty and ignorance which exposed them to the seductions 
of sophistry and gain, stood nrm in their principles, and 
made an obstinate resistance to the promises, presents, 
and attempts employed by the papal missionaries to bring 
them under the Roman yoke j and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, those of Asia and Africa have persisted in their re- 
fusal to enter into the communion of the Romish church, 
notwithstanding the earnest entreaties and alluring offers 
that have been made from time to time by the pope’s le- 
gates, to conquer their inflexible constancy. 

In the present day, the Monophysite churches are, 1. 
The Syrian Jacobite church. 2. The Coptic church. 3. 
The Abyssinian church, which, as acknowledging the su- 
premacy of the Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria, may be 
considered as a branch of the Coptic. 4. The Nestofian- 
Chaldean church, the head of which is the patriarch of 
Babylon, re.siding at Mosoul. 5. The Armenian church; 
and, 6. The Indo-Syrian church, under the metropolitan 
of Malabar, who acknowledges, however, the supremacy 
of the patriarch of Antioch. — Hend. Buck ; Watson. 

MONOTHEISM; (from mo/ios, ‘^single,” and theosy 
“ God ;”) the belief in and worship of one only God, in 
opposition to polytheism, which acknowledges a plurality 
of gods. All the different mythologies have, among the 
host of gods with which they people heaven and earth, 
some superior or supreme deity, more or less defined, but 
in every case distinguished above the others ; and in the 
history of all the different nations where polytheism has 
obtained, we may trace a period when the idea of one 
God was more or less prevalent. The rno.se ancient tra- 
ditions concur with the testimony of sacred Scripture m 
representing this as the primary and uncorrupted religion 
of mankind. — JFfend. Buck. 

MONOTHELITES j (compounded of monos, “ single,” 
and iheJma, will an ancient sect, which sprung out 
of the Eutychians ; thus called, as only allowing of one 
will in Jesus Christ. 

The opinion of the Monothelites had its rise in fiSO, and 
had the emperor HeracUus for an adherent : it was the 
same* with that of the acephalous Severians. They al- 
lowed of two wills in Christ, considered with regard to 
the two natures ; but reduced them to one, by reason of 
the union of the two natures, thinking it aUsurd that 
there should be two free wills in one and the same per- 
son. They were condemned by the sixth general council 
in 680, as being suppo.sed to destroy the perfection of the 
humanity of Jesus Christ, depriving it of wall and opera- 
tion. Tlieir sentiments were afterwards embraced by the 
Maronites. — Hend. Buck. 

MONTAIGNE, (Miciiaet. de.) a celebrated French 
essayist, was born, m at the castle oC Montaigne, 
in Perigord. The utmost care was taken in his educa- 
tion. Latin and Greek he acquired by their being con- 
stantly spoken to him in his childhood. He finished his 
studies at Guienne college, in Bordeaux. About 1554, he 
became one of the counsellors of the parliament of Bor- 
deaux. He was twice mayor of Bordeaux ; took a part 
in the assembly of the states of Blois ; and received the 
order of St. Michael from Charles IX. In 1580, and 1581, 
he visited Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. His E.ssays 
about 1572, and the first edition was publish- 
ed in 1^80, He died in 1592. His Essays, of which in- 
num^ble editions have appeared, have been translated 
into English. Pascal, in his Thoughts, &c., contests his 
principles and momU. .^Davenport. 

^ which sprung up about the 
Marcus Aurelius. 

They were so called from their leader Montann.s a Phry- 
gian by birth ; whence they are sometimes called P/iri- 
gtans and Cataphrygians. ^ 

Hontanus, it is said, embraced Christianity, in hopes 
of rising to the dignities of the church. He pVetendedto 
inspiration ; and gave out that the Holy Ghost had in- 
slrueted him m several points which had not been revealed 
to the apostles. Priscilla and Maximilla, two enthusias- 
tic women of Phrygia, presently became his disciples, and 


in a short time he had a great number of followers. The 
bishops of Asia, being assembled together, condemned 
his prophecies, and excommunicated those that dispersed 
them. Afterwards they wrote an account of what had 
passed to the western churches, where the pretended pro- 
phecies of Montanus and his followers were likewise con- 
demned. The Montanlsts, finding themselves exposed to 
the censure of the whole church, formed a schism, and 
set up a distinct society, under the direction of those who 
called themselves. Montanus, in conjunction 

with Priscilla and Maximilla, were at the head of this 
sect. 

The.se sectaries denied the doctrine of the Trinity ; but 
they held that the Holy Spirit made Montanus his organ 
for delivering a more perfect form of discipline than what 
was delivered by his apostles. They suffered w’omen to 
preach and to baptize. They refused communion forever 
to those who were guilty of notorious crimes, and believ- 
ed that the bishops had no authority to reconcile them. 
They held it unlawful to fly in time of persecution. They 
condemned second marriages, allowed the dissolution of 
marriage, and observed three lents. According to Robin- 
son, the practice of pedobaptism originated with this sect. 
See Robinsn?i's History of Baptism, pp. 165 — 177 ; Lard- 
7ier*s Heretics, b. li. c. 19. — Hend. Buck. 

MONTE-NEGRINES. The inhabitants of an arid 
mountainous district, called Monte-negro, m Albania. 
They profess to be Greek Christians, but hate the pope 
equally as the Turks They reject images, crucifixes, 
and pictures, and will not admit a Catholic without re- 
baptizing him. Their morals are very depraved : they 
are very ignorant in religion ; yet very superstitious in 
their religious rites. — Nightingahh Religious Ceremonies, 
pp. 99 — 112, from the Travels of Col. L. C. Viella de 
Somraieres. — Williams. 

MONTESQUIEU, (Baron de,) an illustrious French 
writer and magistrate, was born, in 1689, at the castle of 
Brede, near Bordeaux ; became counsellor of the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux in 1714 ; and in 1716 succeeded his un- 
cle as president a mortier. His fifst published work was 
his Persian Letters, which appeared in 1721. In 1726, 
he relinquished his oflice, in order to devote himself to 
literature. He then travelled over a considerable part of 
the continent, and visited England, where he resided for 
two years. On his return he retired to the castle of Brede. 
His two principal works, on the Greatness and Decline of 
the Romans ; and the Spirit of J-aws ; the former given 
to the world in 1734, and the latter in 1748, were the re- 
sult of his long studies and meditations. He died in 
1755, Burke characterizes him as “ a genius not born in 
every country, or every time ; a man gifted by nature 
with a penetrating aquiline eye ; with a judgment pre- 
pared with the^most extensive erudition ; with a Hercule- 
an robustness of mind, and nerves not to be broken with 
labor.” — Davenport . 

MONTH. The ancient Hebrews had no particular 
names for their months ; they said the first, the second, 
the third, dec. Critics are not agreed about the origin of 
the subsequent Hebrew names of the months. Scaliger 
thought them borrowed from the Phoenicians. Grotius 
believes they came from the Chaldeans ; and Hardouin 
deduces them from the Egyptians. But after the captivity 
of Babylon, the people continued the names of the months 
as they had found them among the Chaldeans and Per- 
sians. 

Originally, the Hebrews followed the same distribution 
of their years and months as in Egypt. Their year con- 
sisted of three hundred and sixl^-five days, and of twelve 
months, each of thirty days. This appears by the enu- 
meration of the days of the year of the deluge, Gen 7. 
The twelfth month was to have thirty-five days, and they 
had no intercalaiy month, but at the end of one hundred 
and twenty years ; when the beginning of the year fol- 
lowing was out of its place thirty whole days. 

After the ExchIus, which happened in the month of 
March, God ordained that the holy year, that is, the ca- 
lendar of religious feasts and ceremonies, should begin at 
Nisan, the seventh month of the civil year, (the civil year 
being left unchanged,) which the Hebrews continue to 
begin at the month Tisri, (September.) But we see 
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plainly by Ecclesiosticus, (43: 0.) by the Maccabees, by 
Josephus, (Antiq. Ub. id. cap. 10,) and by Philo, (Vit. 
Mos. Ub« lit.) that in their time they follow^ the custom 
of the Grecians ; that is, their months were lunar, and 
their yepirs solar. These lunar months were each of 
twenty-nine days and a half j or, rather, one was of thirty 
days, the following of twenty-nine, and so on alternately : 
that which had thirty days was called a full or complete 
month that which had but twenty-nine days was called 
incomplete. 

The new moon was alwap the beginning of the month, 
and this day the}^ called momentfl, new-inoon day, or 
new month. They did not begin it from that iwint of 
lime when the moon was in conjunction with the sun, but 
from the time at which she first became visible, after that 
conjunction. And to determine this, it is said, they had 
people posted on elevated places, to inform the sanhedrim 
as soon as possible. Proclamation was then made, “ The 
feast of the new moon ! The feast of the new moon !” 
and the beginning of the month was proclaimed by sound 
of trumpet. For fear of any failing in the observation 
of that command, which directed certain ceremonies at 
the beginning of each month, they continued the Nmnmiia 
two days ; the first was called “ the day of the moon^s 
appearance,’’ the other of the moon’s disappearance.” 
So say the rabbins ; but there is great probability, that if 
this was ever practised, it was only m provinces distant 
from Jerusalem. In the temple, and in the metropolis, 
there was always a fixed calendar, or at least a fixed de- 
cision for festival days, determined by the house of judg- 
ment. 


Names of the Hebrew months, aexmdins to the order of the 



sacred and civil years. 


Sacred. 

Civil 



7 

1 

Nisan, answering to March, 0. S. 

8 

2 

Ijar, 

April. 

9 

3 

Sivan, 

May. 

10 

4 

Tharnmuz, 

June. 

11 

5 

Ab, 

July, 

12 

6 

Elul, 

August, 

1 

7 

I’isn, 

September. 

2 

8 

Marchesvan, 

October. 

3 

9 

Casleu, 

November. 

4 

10 

The bet, 

December. 

5 

11 

Shebat, 

January. 

6 

12 

Adar, 

February. 


When we say that the months of the Jews answered 
to ours, Nisan to March, .Tair to April, &c., we must be 
understood with some latitude • for the lunar months can- 
not be reduced exactly to solar ones. The vernal equinox 
falls between the twentieth and twenty-first of March, ac- 
cording to the course of the solar year. But in the lunar 
year, the new moon will fall in the month of March, and 
the full moon in the month of April. So that the He- 
brew months will answer partially to twi; of our months, 
the end of one, and the beginning of the other. 

Twelve lunar months making but three hundred and 
fifty-four days and six hours, the Jewish year was short 
of the Koman by twelve days. To recover the equinoc- 
tial points, from which this difference of the solar and lu- 
nar year would separate the new moon of the first month, 
the Jews every three years intercalated ^thirieanth month, 
which they called Ve-adar ; the second Adar. By this 
means their lunar year equalled the solar; because in 
thirty-six solar months there would be thirty-seven lunar 
ra 9 nth.s. The sai^hetlnm regulated this intercalation, and 
the thirteenth month was placed between Adar and Ni- 
san ; so that the passover was always celebrated the first 
full moon after the equinox.— -CaZwgt. 

MOODY, (Joshua,) minister of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, was Isorn in England, in 1633. His father, 
William, one of the early settlers of Newbury, came to 
this cQuntry in 1634. He was graduated at Harvaid col- 
lege in 1653, He began to preach at Portsmojuth about 
the year 1658, but was not oi^ained till 1671. 

In 1^4, he accepted of an invitation from the first 
church in Boston to be an assistant minister, and was so 


highly esteemed, that upon the death of president Rogers 
he was invited to take the oversight of the college ; but 
he declined. In the days of the witchcraft dedusion in 
1692, he manfully resisted the unjust and violent mea- 
sures towards the imagined offenders. His zeal against 
this wretched delusion occasioned, however, his dismission 
from the church where he was preaching. In the follow- 
ing year he returned to Portsmouth, where he spent the 
rest of his life in usefulness and, peace. On the approach 
of his last sickness he went for advice to Boston, where 
he died, July 4, 1697, aged sixty-four. Though he was 
deeply impressed wdth his unworthiness of the divine 
mercy, yet he indulged the hope of glory, and w as de- 
sirous of entering into the presence of the Redeemer, 
whom he had served in his gospel. 

He wrote upw'ards of four thousand sermons. He pub- 
lished a practical discourse concerning the choice benefit 
of communion with God in his house, being the sum ot 
several sermons, 12mo, 1685, reprinted 1746 ; an election 
sermon, 1692. C\ Mather's Funeral Scr, ; Ma^naltaf iv. 
192— -199.— 

MOODY, (Joseph,) a Congregational minister of York, 
(Maine,) was bom in 1701, and died m 1753. He had 
many eccentricities in his conduct ; but he was eminent 
for piety, and was a remarkably useful minister of the 
gospel. In his younger years he often preached beyond 
the limits of his owm parish, and wdieievcr he went, the 
people hung upon his lips. Tn one of his excursions he 
w^ent as far as Providence, where his exertions w»ere the 
means of laying the foundation of a church. Though a 
zealou.s friend to the revival of religion, which oeeurred 
throughout the country a short time before his death, yet 
he gave no countenance to separations. 

Such was the sanctity of his character, that it impres.scd 
the irreligious w'lth aw'e. To piety he united uncommon 
benevolence. While wdlh imjiortuiiate earnestiies.s he 
pleaded the cause of ihe poor, he was very chan table 
himself. It w^as by his owm choice, that he ilenved his 
support from a free contribution, rather than a fixed .sala- 
ry in the usual w^ay. In one of his .sermons he men- 
tions, that he had been supported twenty years in a w’ay 
most pleasing to him, and had been under no ne- 
cessity of spending one hour in a w eek in care for the 
W'^orld. 

Some remarkable instances of answers to his prayers, 
and of correspondences between the event and his faith, 
arc not yet forgotten in York. The hour of dinner once 
came, and his table w%as unsupplied aviIU provisions ; but 
he insisted upon having the cloth laid, saying to his w ife, 
he w^as confident that they should be furnished by the 
bounty of God. At this moment some one rapped at 
the door, and presented a ready cooked dinner. It wus 
sent by persons w^ho, on that day, had made an enter- 
lainrnent, and who knew the poverty of Mr. Moody 

He w^as of an irritable temper, though he was con- 
stantly w^aichful against this infimuty. In one of his 
sermons the doctrine wdiich he drew from the text W'as 
this . “ When >oii know not w-hat to do, you must not do 
you know^ not w hat.” He published a discourse on the 
doleful state of tin* damned, especially of such as go to 
hell from under the gospel, 1710 ; election sermon, 1721 ; 
a summary account of the life and death of Joseph Quas- 
son, an Indian. Sullivan's Maine, 238 ; a Funeral Scr. on 
Moody. — Alim. 

MOON. The Lord created the sun and the moon on 
the fourth day of the world, to preside over day and 
night, and to distinguish times and seasons, Gen. h 15, 
16. As th^sun presides over day, so the moon presides 
over night ; the sun regulates the course of a year, the 
nio(m the cour.se of a month ; the sun is, at it were, king 
of the host of heaven, the moon is queen. The moon 
was appointed for the distinction of seasons, of festival 
assembling, Gen. 14. J*s. 101: 19. 

(See Mouth.) 

We do not know whether the Hebrew s understood the 
IHeory of lunar eclipses ; but they alw'ays speak of them 
in terms which intimate that they consitlered them as 
^wmdera, and as effects of the power and wrath of God. 
When the prophets speak of the destrucrion of empires, 
they often say, that the sun shall be covered with dark- 
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ness j the moon withdraw her light ; and the star^ fall 
from heaven, Isa. 13: 10. 24: 23. Ezek. 32: 7, 8. Joel 
2: 10. 3: 15. Bttt we cannot perceive that there ii> any 
direct mcntion,of an eclipse. 

Among the Orientals in general, and the Hebrews in 
particular, the iddatroas worship of the moon was more 
extensive, and more famous than that of the sun. In 
I>eut. 4: 19. 17: 3, Moses bids the Israelites take care, 
when they see the sun, the moon, the st^, and the host 
of heaven, not to pay them any supc^titious worship, be- 
cause they were only creatures appointed for the service 
of all nations under heaven. Job (31: 26, 27.) also speaks 
of the some worship, *Mf I beheld the sun when it shined, 
or the moon walking in brightness, and my heart has 
been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand,*’ 
as a token of adoration. The Hebrews worshipped the 
moon, by the name of Meni, of Asiarte, of the goddess 
of the groves, of the queen of heaven, Acc, The Syrians 
adored her as Astarte, Urania, or Coelestis j the Arabians 
as Alilat j the Egyptians as Isis ; the Greeks a.s Diana, 
Venus, Juno, Hecate, Bellona, Minerva, dec. The moon 
was worshipped as a god, and not as a goddess, in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Armenia. The Sepharvites called her, 
Anamelech, the gracious king. Strabo calls her Meen ; 
as doth Isaiah, 65: 11. She Whs represented clothed like 
a man ; and there are medals extant, on which she is repre- 
sented in the habit and form of a man armed, having a cock 
at his feet, covered with a Phrygian or Armenian bonnet. 

Several sorts of sacrifices were offered to the moon. 
We see in Isaiah 65: 11. and Jeremiah 7: 18, that they 
offered to her in the highways, and ujion the roofs of 
their houses, sacrifices of cakes, and similar offerings. 
Thus the Greeks honored Hecate, or Trivia, which is the 
moon. Elsewhere they offered to her human sacrifices. 
Strabo relates, that in the countrie.s borderingou the A rax- 
es, they especially worshipped the moon, who had there 
a famous temple. The goddess had several slaves, and 
every year they offered one of them in sacrifice to her, 
aAer having fed him daintily the whole year before. Lu- 
cian speaks of like sacrilice.s, oflered to the Syrian god- 
dess, the Dea Ccclestis, that is, the moon. Fathers carried 
their children, lied up in sacks, to the top of the porch of 
the temple, whence they threw them down upon the pave- 
ment ; and when the unfortunate victims moaned, the fa- 
thers would answ'er, that they were not their childi'eu, but 
young calves. 

The Jews ascribed diflerent etlects to the moon. Mo- 
ses speaks of the fruits of the sim and the moon, (Dcut. 
33: 14.) these being considered as the two causes which 
produce the fruits of the earth. Some commentators 
think, that the fruits of the sun are those that come 
yearly, as wheat, grapes, Acc. • and the fruits of the moon 
those that may be gathered at different months of the 
year, as cucumbers, figs, tct.—Calmej. 

MOORE, (Benjamin, D. D.,) bishop of New York, 
was born at Newton, Long Island, Oct, 10, 1748, and edu- 
cated at King’s college, New York. His father was a 
farmer. He was chosen the rector of Trinity church in 
1800 J was president of Columbia college from 1801 to 
1811 J and was for. some years a bishop. He died at 
Greenwich, Feb. 27, 1816, aged sixty seven. He publish- 
ed a Sermon before the Convention, 1804 ; on Disobedi- 
ence, in Amcr. Preacher, vol. i ; Iniquity Us own Accuser, 
in volume fx.^AUm. 

MOORE, (Zephaniah Swift, D. D.,) president of Wil- 
liams’ college and first president of Amherst I'ollegc, was 
bom at Palmer, Mass., Nov 20, 1770 ; was graduated at 
Dailmouth college in 1703 ; and was the minister of I^i- 
cester from 1798 till lSll, when he was appointed pro- 
fessor of languages in Dartrnoiuh college. In Sept, 1815, 
he was chosen president of Williams’ college. Having 
COK)per^ed in the ineffectual attempt to remove this cot 
tege to Ha mj^hite count J’’, his situation was rendered un- 
pleasant at WilHamstown ; so that when the collegiate 
seminary was established at Amhw. in 182l, andV- 
fbltit Fas incorporated as a college, he w^as invited to 
preside over it. He died of the cholera at Amherst, June 
25, 1823, ag^llfh^two. He published a sermon at the 
Mt. Cotton, at Palmer, 18 U ; at the election, 


MORAL J relaiing to the actions or conduct of life j or 
that w hich determines an ^action to be good or virtuous. 
2. A moral agent Is a being capable of those actions 
that have a moral quality, and which can properly be 
denominated good or evil. (See Moral Aoencx-) 3, A 
moral certainty is a very strong probabiUtv, and « iised in 
contradistinction to mathematical probability. 4. Moral 
Jitnm is the agreement of the actions of any intelligent 
being with the nature, circumstances, and relation of 
things. 5. A nmal impossibility is a very great or insu- 
perable difiliculty arising fron^i the state of the will ; op- 
posed to t natural impossibility. (See Inability.) 6. 
Moral obligation is the necessity of doing or omitting any 
action in order to be happy and good. (See Moral Obli- 
OATioK.) 7. Moral philosophy is the science of manners, 
the knowledge of our duty and felicity. (See Philoso- 
I'HY.) 8. Moral sense is that whereby we perceive the 
difference betw^een right and WTong, and approve what is 
good, virtuous, and beautiful, in actions, manners, and 
character. Some call this natural conscience, others in- 
tuitive perception of right and wrong, Acc. (See articles 
Sense; Conscience; Moral Oblioation.) 9. Moral law. 
(See Law ; Evidence.) — Jlend. Bnck, 

MORAL AGENCY ; the capacity of acting voluntarily 
and deliberately in view of motives ; or the action of one 
under moral obligation, law% and responsibility. 

The custom of considering the \'olitions and agency of 
man as a matter of abstract science, has favored the sup- 
position, that volition is simple or uniform in its mode of 
springing up in the mind. But if the real world of senti- 
ent bcing.s is looked at, it will at once be seen, both that 
each species has its peculiar conditions of the voluntary 
principle, and that volition in each species results, at diffe- 
rent timc.s, from very different internal processes. It 
would appear then to he the most natural cour.se to look 
out first for the simpler instances of volition ; and then to 
ascend from them to such ns are complex, and not so 
readily analyzed. For, as w^e may fairly pre.snme, the 
more eompliValed orders take up into their mental ma- 
chinery the elements that have been singly developed 
in the low’er ranks of existence. To this general truth, 
however, there is one exception. Whatever principle 
of agency in the animal world is no element of the hvma?i 
con.Mitution, is called Instinct; and as this of course 
throws no light upon the agency of man, it must be ex- 
cluded from our process of induction. 

I. Comhtfous of Moral The agency of one 

class of animals is foiiiul to differ from that of another, 
by all the amount of an additional element. A horse may 
therefore be managed by means which it would be utterly 
absurd to address to a pig or a hen. And it w^ould be 
highly un philosophical to reason concerning the tw*o 
cla.s.scs, as if they w’ere one and the same. 

We ascend many degrees on the .scale of reason, of 
moral sen.sibiliry, and of complex volition, when we turn 
from the horse "to the dog, who is the object of far more 
sentiment^ and the subject of abundantly more edveation / 
not arbitrarily or accidentally, but because he possesses 
more intellectual faculty, moral feeling, and fitness for 
.social companionship wdth man. Yet the dog is limited in 
his intellectual range to a narroiv circle ; and in compar- 
ing his powers with those of man, w^e discern the more 
clearly the foundation of that different treatment of which 
the higher nature is the subject ; and discem too the in- 
effable absurdity of the metaphysical doctrine which as- 
sumes the agency of men, of brutes, and of machines, to 
be one and the same thing ! 

The w ant, or at least the extreme limitation of the 
powxr of abstraction, and of comparing relations, 

effects, in an essential manner, the moriR censtitution of 
these inferior species, even of the most inielUgcnt of them. 
And the possession such powers gives to man his re- 
sponsibility; invests him with the anxious prerogative of 
being under God master of his destiniel^ and, in a word 
transfers him, in a great degree, from the present to s 
future system of retributive treatment. Man alooc can 
be influenced by motives drawn from eternity. 

Accordingly, aii inward Voluntary reformation of aran- 
ners is never looked for from the brute. He May indeed 
be amended in hiadi.sposilions by external treatment ; he 
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may become more or less blattd and tractable, in conse- 
quence of changes in his constitution and diet ; but he 
never changes in ccmscquence of a mental process, bring- 
ing two abstract moral qualities into comparison, and al- 
lowing the one to be chosen and followed, while the other 
p hated and avoideel. If it be asked on what ground we 
infer these de&ciencies of intertwl structure in the brute 
mind, we reply that the internal defect may fairly be im- 
plied from the absence of the proper outward results of 
the supfKised faculty. In following even the most saga- 
cious animal thiough his movements, in connexion with 
new and artificial occasions, we catch him at fault, pre- 
cisely for the want of the power of abstraction. The in- 
ternal structure is as good as laid bare in such instances ; 
and we cease to wonder, that a being so deficient should 
not provide for his welfare by artificial means. 

The very same deficiency necessitates his moral condi- 
tion ; and knowing it, though we feel complacency or 
displacency towards the dog, or the elephant, according to 
hi? dispositions, we neither assign to him in the one case 
the praise of virtue, nor in the other impute to him the 
blame of vice. The animal that does not observe propor- 
tions, nor use instruments, nor construct machines, /or 
the same reason does not turn or remodel his own character ; 
does not, t?i any degree^ educate himself. His is not the 
power to choose what he shall be, in view of an unlimited 
futurity. 

Virtue, vice, praise, blame, law, government, retribu- 
tion, are proper conditions of the existence of a being, 
who, by his use of arbitrary signs, by his employment of 
complicated means, by his conversion of the powers of na- 
ture to his particular advantage, above all by his con- 
science, or pomer of introverted, deliberative, directive 
thought, in connexion with his moral sensibilities, makes it 
evident that he possesses an agency which renders virtue, 
vice, praise, blame, law, government, retribution, the irte 
correlatives of his nature, and which must attach to it 
forever. (See Blamx ; Accountability j Moral Obli- 
gation.) 

The sophism which would sever these things from hu- 
man nature, contains an absurdity of precisely the same 
degree, as must belong to an argument that would attach 
them to the brute. It were a whim of the same order, to 
look for arts and accomplishments among tigers, kites, 
sharks, as not to look for them among men ; and it is non- 
sense of the same magnitude, to deny that the being who 
builds, plants, writes, and calculates, can work upon his 
own dispositions, as to affirm that tigers, kites, and 
sharks, might, if they so pleased, become more amiable, 
and less rapacious, than they have hitherto shown them- 
selves. And when metaphysical ahstracHms of a certain 
order are attempted to be dovetailed upon the actual con- 
stitution of nature, the one set of principles calls the other 
fool, and both utterly refuse to coalesce. What man cow 
do, and what he wUl do, are things perfectly distinct. 
(See Depravity, Human.) 

IL Development of Moral Agency. The conjunction of 
the higher elements of intellectual and moral being with 
the common ingredients of animal life, is beautifully de- 
veloped to the eye that with philosophical attention ob- 
%rves the growth and expansion of the human mind 
from infmey to manhood. Man, throughout the period 
of hi8 infancy, is, as an agenty below zero. Though launch- 
ed as a separate teing in the world, he is still an embryo, 
and exists only within tlie coil of maternal vigilance. At 
a very early period, however, the agency of the infant is 
enriched and extended, by the development of the two 
correlative emotions, which, in their multiform comhinationsy 
are afterwards to constitute the moral life, ijove, and re- 
sentment. These feelings, liable as they arc to perver- 
sion, are, when properly directed and governed, the con- 
servative elements of existence. The intelligent mo- 
ther uses her skUl incessantly, as manager of the two 
and antagonist principles of the moral life ; 
and ^ ^oi^ng as far as possible to excite the irascible 
emotion and by giving the fullest play toihe Jovine 
nrmciple, she strengthens the latter by all the force of 
habit, and deprives the former of the corresponding ad- 


Tliat development of the reasonitig faculty, and that 
power of complex thought, which are the grounds of in* 
telligent and responsible agency, arc not' apparently de- 
veloped, even in the lowest degree, until some time after 
tlie habits, both of the animal and moral life, have become 
firmly settled. 

It would be curious and entertaining, if not mstruciive, 
to trace by a scries of exact observations, the influence 
of language, and other sign.s, in eliciting or hastening 
that last expansion of the -mind, which imparts to it a de- 
liberative power j or which constitutes man a voluntary 
agent in the liighcr sense of the term j and which, in its 
matured state, carries him to an immeasurable distance 
lieyond the inferior species of sentient beings. Daily, 
hourly, occasions arise in that little world of commence- 
mentSy the nursery, whereon the hasty strides of desire are 
arrested by maternal vigilance, and other motives placed 
before the mind, and antagonist considerations urgea upon 
its attention. Here begins the process of complex vo- 
lition. At the moment of its commencement the little 
being sets foot upon a course that has no limit ; is trans- 
lated from the lower world of animal life, into the higher 
sphere of nilional and moral existence ; is introduced 
into the community of responsible agents, and lakes up 
his heirship of an interminable destiny, (See Jubument, 
Day of.) 

For a more full development of this interesting subject, 
with the true grounds of moral approbation and disappro- 
bation, see an Essay Introductory to Edwards on the Willy by 
the author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm. Also 
Ibdler^s Works ; Griffin on the Atonement ; Upham on the 
Will ; and Hinton on the Work of the Holy Spirit. 

MORAL OBLIGATION. Different opinions have 
been held as to the ground of moral obligation. Grotius, 
Balguy, and Dr. Samuel Clarke, place it in the eternal 
and necessary fitness of thinp. To this there are two 
objections. The first is, that it leaves the distinction be- 
tween virtue and vice, in a great measure, arbitrary and 
indefinite, dependent mxm our perception of fitness and 
unfitnes.s, which, in different individuals, will greatly dif- 
fer. The second is, that when a fitness or unfitness is 
proved, it is no more than the discovery of a natural 
essential difference or congruity, which alone cannot con- 
stitute a moral obligation to choose what is fit, and to re- 
ject what is unfit. When we have proved a fitness in a 
certain course of action, we have not proved that it is 
obligatory. A second step is necessary before we can 
reach this conclusion. Cudworth, Butler, Price, and oth- 
ers, maintain, that virtue carries its own obligation m it- 
self ; that the understanding at once perceives a certain 
action to be right, and therefore it ought to be performed. 
Several objections lie to this notion : 1. It supposes the 
understandings of men to determine precisely in the same 
manner concerning all virtuous and vicious actions j 
which is contrary to fact. 2. It supposes a previous rule, 
by which the action is determined to be right ; but if the 
revealed word of God is not to be taken into considera- 
tion, what common rule exists among men ? There is 
evidently no such rule, and therefore no means of cer- 
tainly determining what is right. 3. Tf a common stand- 
ard were known among men, and if the understandings 
of men determined in the same manner as to the con- 
formity, or otherwise, of an action to that standard, what 
renders it a matter of obligation that any one should per- 
form it ? The rule must be proved lo be binding, orno 
ground of obligation is established. 

An Miion is oWigatoiT^, say others, becaase. it is agreea- 
hlf™” tf ■ ‘I*® of I-ord Shaftes- 

be conceded 

that SQclus the constitutum of the human soul, that when 
t^e di^acupns betw^ actions, which have been 
or ^rect revelation, are 
r^atians, and consequences, the 
lodgments of men will approve of them y 
ihm * ^ when they are considered abstractedly, 

iw 18 , as notaneeti^ and controlling their own iniere.sts 
ana pat^fions immediately, virtue ma^ command compla- 
cency, and vice provoke abhorrence ; this is what we mean 
jy conscience, or if you please, << the moral sense.*’ But 
inat, independent of reflection on their nature or their 
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consequences, there is an iAstinctke principle in man 
which abhors evil, and loves good, is contradicted by that 
vaiicty of opinion and feeling on the vices and virtues, 
which obtains among all uninstructed nations. We ap- 
plaud the forgiveness of an injury as magnanimous j a 
savage despises it as mean. We think it a duty to sup- 
port and cherish aged parents ; many nations, on the con- 
trary, abandon them as useless, and throw them to the 
beasts of the field. Innumerable in.stances of this con- 
trariety might be adduced, which are all contrary to the 
notion of instinctive sentiment. Instincts operate uni- 
formly, but this assumed moral sense does not. Besides, 
if it be mere matter of feeling, independent of judgment, 
to love virtue, and abhor vice, the morality of the exer- 
cise of this principle is questionable j for it would be 
difficult to show, that there is any more morality, properly 
speaking, in the affections and disgusts of instinct than 
in those of the palate. If judgment, the knowledge and 
comparison of things, be included, then this principle sup- 
poses a uniform and universal individual revelation as to 
the nature of things to every man, or an intuitive faculty 
of determining their moral quality j both of which are 
too absurd to be maintained. 

The only satisfactory conclusion on this subject, is that 
which refers moral obligation to the will of God manifest- 
ed first m the moral relations we sustain, and secondly in 
his written word. “ Obligation,” says Warburlon, “ ne- 
cessarily implies an obliger, and the obliger must be diffe- 
rent from, and not one and the same with, the obliged. 
Moral obligation, that is, the obligation of a free agent, 
ftirther implies a law, which enjoins and forbids ; b^ut a 
law is the impo.sition of an intelligent superior, who hath 
power to exact conformity thereto.” This lawgiver is 
God ; and whatever may be the reasons which h^ave led 
him to enjoin this, and to prohibit that, it is plain that the 
obligation to obey lies not merely in the fitness and pro- 
priety of a creature obeying an infinitely wise and good 
Creator, (though such a fitness exists,) nor in the useful 
consequences flowing from obedience, (though such utili- 
ty really follows,) but in that obedience being enjoined. 
For, since the question respects the duty of a created be- 
ing with reference to his Creator, nothing can be more 
conclusive than that the Creator has an absolute right to 
the obedience of his creatures ; and that the creature is 
in duty obliged to obey him from whom it not only has 
received being, but by whom tfiat being is constantly 
sustained. 

It has, indeed, been said, that even if it be admitted, that 
I am obliged to obey the will of God, the question is still 
open, ‘<Why ami obliged to obey his will?” and that 
Ihi.s brings us round to the former answer j because he 
can only will what is upon the whole best for his crea- 
tures. But this is confounding that which may be^and 
doubtless is, a rule to God in the commands which he is- 
sues, with that which really obliges the creature. Now, 
that which in truth obliges the creature is not the nature 
of the commands issued by God ; but the relation in 
which the creature itself stands to God. If a creature 
can have no existence, nor any power or faculty inde- 
pendently of God, it can have no right to employ its fa- 
culties independently of him ; and if it have no right to 
employ its faculties ui an independent manner, the right 
to rule its conduct mn.si rest with the Creator alone ; and 
from this results the obligation of absolute and universal 
obedience. (See Obligation.) Mactdnfosh's View of the 
Progrmof Ethical Philosophy; Witherspoon^ s Moral Phi- 
losophy j Jhot^hfs Theology; Works of Robert Hall; 
(xreeiCs Brammation of Godnm ; Gisborne's Sermons ; 
Chalmers on the Intellectual and Moral Constitution of Man; 
Hecker on the In^ortance of Religious Opinions.— Vhxtson. 

MORALITIES ; allegorical plays, so termed because 
they consisted of moral discourses m praise of virtue and 
condemnation of vice. -They succeeded the mystenes, 
which see. The dialogues were carried on by such cha- 
racters as Good Doctrine, Charity, Faith, Prudence, Dis- 
cj^etion, Death, &c., whose discourses were of a serious 
cast ; While the province of making merriment for the 
s^ctators devolved upon Vice, Iniquity, or some bad 
quality, which was personified and acted its Mo- 

ralities were exhibited as late as the reign of Henry VTTI., 


and, after various modifications, assumed the form of the 
Mask, which became a favorite entertainment at the court 
of Elizabeth and her successors — Htnd. Ruck. 

MORALITY, is that relation or proportion which ac- 
tions bear to a given rule. (See Blame.) 

It is generally used in reference to a good, civil life. 
Morality in this sense, is distinguished from religion thus : 
** Morality is a studious conformity of our actions to the 
relations in which we stand to each other in civil society. 
Morality comprehends only a part of religion ; but reli- 
gion comprehends the whole of morality. Morality finds 
all her motives here below ; religion fetches all her mo- 
tives from above. The highest principle in social morals 
is a just regard to the rights of men ; the first principle 
in religion is the love of God.” The various auties of 
morality are considered in their respective places in this 
work. See Bishop Horsley*s Charge.^ 1790 ; Paley's and 
Grove's Moral Philosophy; Beattie's Elements of Moral 
Science ; Evans' Sermons on Christian Temper ; Watts' Ser- 
mons on Christian Morals ; Mason's Christian Morals ; H. 
More's Hints ^ vol. ii. p. 245 ; Gisborne's Sermons designed 
to illustrate and enforce Christian Morality. — Hend. Buck. 

MORAVIANS, Unitas Fratrum^ or United Brethren j 
a body of Christians, generally said to have arisen 
under Nicholas Lewis, count of Zinzendorf, a German 
nobleman of the last century, and thus called because tluj 
first converts to their system were some Moravian families. 

According to the society’s own account, however, they 
derive their origin from the Greek church in the ninth 
century, when, by the instrumentality of Methodius and 
Cyrillus, two Greek monks, the kings of Bulgaria and 
Moravia, being converted to the faith, were, together with 
their subjects, united in communion with the Greek 
church. Methodius was their first bishop, and for their 
use Cyrillus translated the Scriptures into the Sclavonian 
language. 

The antipathy of the Greek and Roman churches is 
well known, and by much the greater part of the brethren 
were in process of time compelled, after many struggles, 
to submit to the see of Rome. A few, however, adhering 
to the rites of their mother church, united themselves, m 
1170, to the Waldenses, and sent missionaries into many 
countries. In 1547, they were called Fratres legis Christi, 
or Brethren of the Law of Christ ; because, about that 
period, they had thrown off* all reverence for human com- 
pilations of the faith, professing simply to follow the doc- 
trines and precepts contained in the word of God. 

There being at this time no bishops in the Bohemian 
church who had not submitted to the papal jurisdiction, 
three preachers of the society of United Brethren were, 
about the year 1467, ordained by Stephen, a bishop of the 
Waldenses, in Austria ; (see Waldenses ;) and these, on 
their return to their own country, ordained ten bishops, or 
seniors, from among the rest. In 1523, the United Bre- 
thren commenced a friendly correspondence, first with 
Luther, and afterwards with Calvin, and other leaders 
among the reformers. A persecution, which was brought 
upon them on this account, and some religious disputes 
which took place among themselves, threatened for a while 
the society with ruin ; but the disputes were, in 1570, put 
an end to by a synod, which decreed that different .s 
about non-essentials should not destroy their union ; and 
the persecution ceased in 1575, when the United Brethren 
obtained an edict for the public exercise of their religion. 
This toleration was renewed in 1609, and liberty granted 
them to erect new churches. But a civil war, which, m 
1612, broke out in Bohemia, and a violent persecution 
which followed it in 1621, occasioned the dispersion of their 
ministers, and brought great distress upon the brethren in 
general. Some of them fled to England, others to Saxony 
and Brandenburg ; whilst many, overcome by the seventy 
of the persecution, conformed to the rites of the church 
of Rome. One colony of these, who retained in purity 
their original principles and practice, was, in 1722, con- 
ducted brother, nameil Christian David, •from Fui- 
neck, in moravia, to Upper Lnsatia, where they put lliem- 
selves under the protection of Nicholas Lewis, count oi 
Zinzendorf, and built a village on his estate, at the foot o\ 
a hill, called Hutberg, or Watch Hill. They called ijjcir 
settlement Herrnhut, *Uhe watch of the Lord.” 
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wbo, soon after tbeir arrivai, removed from Dres- 
den to hie estate in the country, showed every mark of 
kindness to the poor emigrants; hut being a zealous 
member of the church established by law, he endeavored 
for some time to prevail upon them to unite themselves 
with it, by adopting the Lutheran faith and discipline. 

This they declined ; and the count, on a more minute in- 
quiry into their ancient history and distinguishing tenets, 
not only desisted from his first purpose, but became him- 
self a convert to the faith and discipline of the United 
Brethren. 

The synod, which, in 1570, put an end to the disputes 
which then tore the church of the Brethren into factions, 
had considered as non-essentials the distinguishing tenets 
of their own society, of the Lutherans, and of the Cal- 
vinists. In consequence of this, many of the reformers 
of both these sects had followed the Brethren lo Hermhut, 
and been received by them into communion ; but not be- 
ing endued with the peaceable spirit of the church which 
they had joined, they started disputes among themselves, 
which threatened the destruction of the whole establish- 
raent. By the indefatigable exertions of count Ztnzen- 
dorf, these disputes were allayed j and statutes being, in 
1727, drawn up and agreed to for the regulation both of 
the internal and of the external concerns of the congre- 
gation, brotherly love and union was again established ; 
and no schism whatever, in point of doctrine, has since 
that period disturbed the church of the United Brethren. 

In 1735, the count, who, under God, had been the in- 
strument of renewing the Brethren’.s church, was ordained 
one of their bishops. Dr. Potter, then archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in England, congratulated hirn upon this event, 
and promised his assistance lo a church ot confessors, of 
whom he wrote in terms of the lu|;hest respect, for their 
having maintained the pure and primitive faith and disci- 
pline in the midst of (he most tedious and cruel persecu- 
tions. 

This sect, like many others, has been shamefully mis- 
represented, and things laid lo their charge of which they 
never were guilty. It must, however, be acknowledgeti, 
that some of their converts having previously imbibed ex- 
travagant notions, propagated them with zeal among their 
new friends in a phraseology extremely reprehensible ; 
and that count Zinzendorf himself frequently adopted the 
very improper language of those fanatics, whom he wish- 
ed to reclaim from their errors to the soberness of truth ; 
but much of the extravagance and absurdity which has 
been attributed lo the count is not lo be charged to him, 
but to those persons who, writing his extempore sermons 
ill short hand, printed and published them without his 
knowledge or consent. 

This eminent benefactor to the United Brethren died in 
17b0, and it is with reason that they honor his memory, 
as having been the instrument by which God restored and 
built up their church. But they do nut regard him as 
their head, nor take his writings, nor the writings of any 
other man, as the standard of their doctrines, which they 
l>rofess to derive immediately from the word of God. 

The United Brethren allow to their bishops no elevation 
of rank or pre-eminent authority ; their church having 
from its first establishment been governed by councils or 
synods, consisting of deputies from all the congregations, 
and by other subordinate bodies, which they call cmfc’ 
rences. The synod.s, which are generally held once in 
seven years, are called together by the ciders who were 
in the former ^nod apjxiinted to superintend the whole 
Unity. In thenrst sitting a president is chosen, and these 
elders lay down their office ; but they do not withdraw 
from the assembly ; for they, together with all bishops, 
senwres cimlesj or lay elders, and thu.se ministers who have 
the general care or inspection of several congregations in 
one province, have seats in the synod without any particu- 
lar election. The other members are, one or more depu- 
ties sent by each congregation, and such ministers or mis^ 
sionaries as are particiSarly called lo attend. Women, 
approved hy the congregations, are also admitted as 
heaijers, and are called upon lo give their advice in what 
relates to the ministerial labor among their sex ; but they 
have no decisive vote in the synod. The votes of all the 
other members are equal. 
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In questions of importance, or of which the conse- 
quences cannot be foreseen, neither the majority of votes 
nor the unanimous consent of all present can decide ; but 
recourse is bad to the lot. For adopting this unusual 
mode of deciding in ecclesiastical affairs, the Brethren 
allege as reasons the practices of the ancient Jews and 
the apostles : the insumciency of the human understand- 
ing. amidst tne best and purest intentions, to decide for it 
sta in what concerns the administration of Christ’s king- 
dom ; and their own confident reliance on the comfortable 
promises that the Lord Jesus will approve himself the 
head and ruler of his church. The lot is never made use 
of but after mature deliberation and fervent prayer ; nor 
is any thing submitted to its decision which does not, a^r 
being thoroughly weighed, appear to the assembly eligible 
in itself. (See Lot.) 

In every synod the inward and outward state of the 
Unity, and the concents of the congregations and mis- 
sions, are taken into consideration. If errors in doetrine 
or deviations in practice have crept in, the synod endea- 
vors not only to remove them, but, by salutary regula- 
tions, to prevent (hem for the future. It considers how 
many bishops are to be consecrated to fill up the vacan- 
cies occasioned by death ; and every member of the synod 
gives his vote for such of the clergy as he thinks best 
qualified. Those who have the majority of votes are 
taken into the /of, and they who are approved are conse- 
crated accordingly ; but, by consecration, they are vested 
with no superiority over their brethren, since it behoves 
him who is the greatest to be the servant of all. 

Towards the conclusion of every synod a kind of ex- 
ecutive board is chosen, and called tke elders^ conference 
of the Unitif. At present it consists of thirteen elders, 
and IS divided into four committees, or departments. 1. 
The missions' department, which superintends all the con- 
cerns of the missions into heathen countric.s. 2. The 
hdpers' department, which watches over the purity of doc- 
trine, and the moral conduct of the different congrega- 
tions. 3. The servants' department, to which the eco- 
nomical cimccrns of the Unity are committed. 4, The 
overseers' department, of w^hu h the business is lo see that 
the constitution arul discipline of the brethren be every- 
where maintained. No resolution, however, of any of 
these departments has the smallest force till it be lata be- 
fore the assembly of the whole elders' conference^ and have 
the approbation of that body. The powers of the elders' 
ronfi fence are, indeed, very extensive j besides the general 
care which it is coininissioned by the synods to take of all 
(he congregations and missions, it appoints and removes 
every servant in the Unity, as circumstances may require ; 
authorizes the bishops lo ordain presbyters or deacons, 
and lo consecrate other bishops ; and, in a word, though 
it cannot abrogate any of the constitutions of the syn<^, 
or enact new ones itself, it is possessed of the supreme 
executive power over the whole body of the Unitea Bre- 
thren. 

Besides this general conferetucof elders^ which superin- 
tends the affairs of the whole Uniiy, there is another con- 
ference of elders belonging to each congregation, which 
directs its affairs, and to which the bishops and other 
ministers, as well as the lay members of the congreMtion, 
are subject. This body, which is called the iddify confix 
^ence of the con^egationSj consists, 1. Of the minister ^ as 
president, to whom the ordinary care of the congregation 
is committed, except when it is very numerous, ana then 
the general inspection of it is intmsted lo a separate per- 
.son, called the congregation helper. 2. Of (he warden^ 
whose office it is to superintend, with the aid of his coun- 
cil, all outward concerns of the congregation, and to as- 
sist every individual with his advipe. 3. Of a mmied 
pair, who care paiticulariy for the spiritual welfare of the 
married people. 4. Of a single clergyman, lo whose care 
the young men are more parUculafly committed. And, 5. 
Of those mamen who assist in caring for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of their own sex, and who, in this confe- 
rence, have equal votes with tbe.men. As the elders' con* 
ferenu of eath mngregurieti is answerable for its proceed- 
ings to the tldm' emfmnce of the Unity, visitations from 
the latter to the former are held from lime to time, that 
the affairs of each congrepmtiun, and the conduct of its 
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immediate governors, may be intimately known to the su- 
preme executive government of the whole church. 

In their opinion, episcopal consecration does not confer 
any power to preside over one or more congregations j 
and a bishop can discharge no office but by the appoint- 
ment of a synod, or of the elders’ conference of the Unity. 
Presbyters among them can perform every function of the 
bishop, except ordination. Beacons are assistant.s to the 
presbyters j and in the Brethren’s churches, deaconesses 
are retained for the purpose of privately admonishing 
their own sex, and visiting them in their sickness ; but 
though they are solemnly blessed to this office, they are 
not permitted to teach in public, aud far less to administer 
the sacraments. They have likewise seniores civiUsy or 
Jay elders, in contradistinction to spiritual ciders, or bish- 
ops, who are appointed to watch over the constitution and 
discipline of the Unity of the Brethren, over the observ- 
ance of the laws of the country in which congregations 
or missions are established, and over the privileges grant- 
ed to the Brethren by the government.s under which they 
live. They have economies, or choir houses^, where they 
live together in community ; the single men and single 
women, widows and widowers, apart, each under the su- 
perinlendence of elderly persons of their own class. In 
these houses every person who is able, and has not an in- 
dependent support, labors in their own occupation, and 
contributes a stipulated sura for their tnaintenance. 

Their children arc educated with peculiar care ; their 
subjection to their superiors and elders is singular, and 
appears particularly striking in their mis$io?is and mar- 
riages. In the former, those w^ho have offered themselves 
on the service, and are approved as candidates, wait their 
several calls, referring themselves entirely to the decision 
of the lot ; and it is said, never hesitate when that hath 
decided the place of their destination. 

In marriage, they may only form a connexion with 
those of their own communion. The brother who mar- 
ries out of the congregations is immediately cut off 
from church fellowship. Sometimes a sister, by expre.ss 
license from the elders’ conference, is permitted to many 
a person of approved piety in another communion, yet 
still to join in their church ordinances as before. A bro- 
ther may make his own choice of a partner in the society j 
but as all intercourse between the different sexes is care- 
fully avoided, very few opportunities of forming parlicu- 
Inr aitachmenls are found, and they usually rather refer 
their choice to the church than decide for themselves. 
And as the lot must be cast to sanction their union, each 
receives his partner as a divine appointment ; and, how- 
ever strange this method may appear to those who con- 
sult only their passions or their interest, it is observable, 
that nowhere fewer unhappy marriages are found than 
among the Brethren. 

But what characterizes the Moravians most, and holds 
them up to the attention of others, is their missionary 
zeal. In this they are superior to any other body of peo- 
ple in the world. “ Their missionaries,” as one observes, 
“ are all of them volunteers ; for it is an inviolable max- 
im with them to persuade no man to engage in missions. 
They are all of one mind as to the doctrines they teach, 
and seldom make an attempt where there are not half a 
dozen of them in the mission. Their zeal is calm, steady, 
persevering. They w^ould reform the world, but are care- 
ful how they quarrel with it. They carry their point by 
address, and the insinuations of modesty and mildness, 
which commend them to all men, and give offence to 
none. Ihe habits of silence, quietness, and decent re- 
serve, mark their character. If any of their missionaries 
are earned off by sickness or casualty, men of the same 
stamp are ready to supply their place.” 

following are the names of the settlements of the 
United Brethren in heathen countries 
n Banish West India islands. In 

St. Thomas; New Herrnhut, Nlsky. In St. Croix • Frie- 
J" 5 Bethany, Emmaus. 

In 1783'* m Ghreenland ; New Herrnhut, Lichtenfels, Lich- 
tenail. In 1734 : in North Amenca ; Fairfield in Upper 
Canadai^GJoslienon the river Muskingum. In 1736 : at 
the cape of Crood Hope : Bavians Kloof, (reneired in 
1792.) In 1738 .• in South America ; among ‘htf negro 


slaves at Paramaribo and Sommelsdyk ; among the free 
negroes at Bambey, on the Sarameca ; among the native 
Indians at Hope, on the river Corentyn. In 1764 ; in Ja- 
maica; two settlements in St. Elizabeth’s parish. In 
1756 : in 'Antigua; at St. John’s, Grace Hill, Grace Bay. 
In 1760: near Tranquebar^ in the East Indies ; Brethren’s 
Garden. In 1764 : on the coast of Labrador ; Nain, Ok- 
kah, Hopedale. In 1765 : in Barbadoes ; Sharon, near 
Bridgetown. In 1765 : in the Russian part of Asia; Sa- 
repta. In 1775 : in St. Kitt’s ; at Basseterre. In 1789 : 
in Tobago ; Signal Hill, (renewed in 1798.) (See also 
the missionary department of this work.) 

“ A society for the furtherance of the gospel among the 
heathen was instituted by the Brethren in London as early 
as the year 1751, for the more effectual co-operation wdth 
and assistance of the said missions’ department, in caring 
for those, missionaries who might pass through London to 
their several posts. The society was, after some interrup- 
tion in their meetings, renewed in 1756, and look the 
whole charge of the mission on the coast of Labrador 
upon themselves ; besides continuing to assist the other 
missions as much as lay in their power, especially those 
in the British doipinions. As no regular communication 
was kept up with the coast of Labrador by government, 
a small vessel was employed to convey the necessaries of 
life to the missicmanes once a year. 

“In Amsterdam, a similar society was established by 
the Brethren in 1746, and renewed in 1793, at Zeist, near 
Utrecht. This society took particular charge of the mis- 
sion at the cape of Good Hope ; but the late troubles in 
Holland have rendered them unable to lend much assis- 
tance for the present. The Brethren in North America 
established a society for propagating the gospel among the 
heathen in the year 1787, which was incorporated by the 
state of Pennsylvania, and has been very active in as- 
sisting the missions among the Indians. These three so- 
cieties do nil in their power to help support the great 
and accumulated burthens of the above-mentioned mis- 
sions’ department, and God has laid a blessing upon their 
exertions. But they have no power to be^n new mis- 
sions, or to .send out missionaries, which, by the synods 
of the Brelhrcii’s church, is vested solely in the elders’ 
conference of the Unity.” 

The number of converts and persons under instruction, 
ki the different missions, amount to about 55,150, and the 
number of missionaries to about 163. 

As to the tenets of the Moravians, though they acknow- 
ledge no other standard of truth than the sacred Scriptures, 
they adhere to the Augsburg confession ; (sec that article.) 
They profess to believe that the kingdom of Christ is not 
confined to any particular party, community, or church ; 
and they consider themselves, though united in one joined 
body, or visible church, as spiritually in the bond of Chris- 
tian love to all who are taught of God, and belong to the 
universal church of Christ, however much they may differ 
in forms, which they deem non-essentials. 

The Moravians are often called Hermhuters, from 
Herrnhut, the name of the village where they were first 
settled. They also go by the name ofUnitas Fratrum, or 
United Brethren. If the reader wish to have a fuller ac- 
count of this society, he may consult Crantzh Ancient and 
Modem History of ike Church of the United BrethrfMy 1780 ; 
Spangenberg^s Exposition of the Christian Voctriney 1784 ; 
Dr. Hasteis Church History y vol. iii. p. 184, Acc. ; Crantz's 
History of their ^fission in Greenland ; The Feriodical Ac- 
counts of their Missions; LoskieVs History of the North 
American Indian Missions ; Oldendorp’s History of the Bre- 
thren's Missions in the Vanish West Indian Islands; and 
CHouhs* History of Missions. — Hmd. Buck. 

MORE, (Hannah,) the most brilliant female ornament 
of Christian literature, was born in 1744, at the village 
of Stapleton, Gloucestershire. She was the youngest of 
fire sisters, none of whom entered into the marriage state. 
Her father, who died while she was young, was a clergy- 
man, eminent for his classical attainments, but equally 
eminent for the excellence of his character and disposi- 
tion. Of her mother we know nothing. Very early la 
life, Hannah evinced a taste for literature, and an insatia- 
ble appetite for books. She speedily devoured the con- 
tents of her father’s library, and then had recourse to 
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those of some friends in the village of Honnam, near 
Bristol. It is said that Richardson’s Pamela was the first 
hook that fell in her way, and that inspired her with a 
passion tor reading. As she grew up towards woman- 
nood, her remarkable attainments and excellent character 
attracted the esteem and admiration of her neighbors, and 
becoming more widely knoWn, acquired for her the pa- 
tronage of several persons of superior station and talents. 
Her sisters, who, though less gifted than she, were amia- 
ble and talented women, had, in the meantime, opened a 
small school, which, as their reputation increased, was re- 
linquished for one of higher pretensions. While they 
were engaged in tuition, she was trying her powers in the 
composition of verse. 

About the year 1760, the Misses More had acquired so 
much celebrity, as instructors of youth, that, on the re- 
commendation of several ladiea of fortune and discern- 
ment, they removed to Bristol, and opened a boarding- 
school in Park street. In a short time, it was esteemed 
the first establishment of the kind in the west of England, 
and was selected by many persons of rank for the educa- 
tion of their daughters. 

Miss Hannah More accompanied her* sisters to Bristol, 
where she acquired the friendship of Dr. Stonehouse, a 
gentleman from whose urbanity, influence, and general 
knowledge, she derived material worldly advantages ; but 
it is doubtful whether her acquaintance with him, though 
he was a clergyman, retulted in her religious improve- 
ment. He it was, however, who prepared for the press 
her first work, The Search after Happiness.” She afler- 
Avards turned her attention to dramatic composition. Her 
first play was “Fatal Falsehood,” which was “brought 
out” under the patronage of Garrick, with whom JDr. 
Stonehouse was intimate. It Avas tolerably well received ; 
hut, “ Percy,” her second effort m this department, was 
much mbre successful. “The Inflexible Captive,” ♦he 
only other drama she prepared for the stage, was greatly 
inferior to its predecessors. During these engagements, 
she came in contact with several distinguished men of that 
day. She was honored with the intimate acquaintance 
of Johnson, Burke, and Reynolds, and of many other 
highly eminent individuals, who equally appreciated her 
amiable qualities and her superior intellect. 

The fact that Hannah More Avrote for the stage, will, 
with most religious persons, be deemed jiroof, enough that 
she Avas not then so decided a Christian as she afterwards 
became. She 'at length began to doubt its propriety. 

We are disposed to date the conversion of Hannah 
More from the period when her publications assumed a 
decidedly religious character and tendency. Then it was, 
that, under a deep conviction (hat to live to the glory of 
God, and to the good of our fellow-creatures, is the great 
object of human existence, and the only one winch can 
bring peace at the last, she quitted the bright circle' of 
fashion and literature, and devoted herself to a life of 
active Christian benevolence, and to the composition of 
various works, having for their object the real improve- 
inent of mankind. Among this class of works, her “ Sa- 
cred Dramas” must be mentioned as the first ; for these, 
though composed at a very early period of her life, were 
not printed till the year 1782. The fact that she had 
written for the stage in the mean time, would have led us 
to suspect the truth of the declaration, that the “ Sacred 
Dramas” were composed while she was a girl, but that it 
rests on the evidence of a re.spectablc American, who had 
it from her own lips. It serves to show that .she derived 
no religious advantage from the notice into which her 
talents brought her, and to attest the power of divine 
grace, by which she was ultimately rescued from the dan- 
gerous tendency of worldly associations and of public ap- 
plause. Her first work of a didactic nature was entitled 
“Essays to Young Ladies.” To this, in 1786, succeeded 
Ufi anonymous volume, “ Thoughts on the Manners of the 
Great,” which excited much interest and curiosity. Some 
attributed it to the bishop of Lond<m, and others to the 
late Mr. Wilberforcc. It was at length traced to the mas- 
culine pen of Miss Hannah More. Its object was to 
expo^ and correct the licentious manners of the great, 
and it proved that she had not moved in fashionable cir- 
cles with perfect satisfaction of mind. 


In 1799, while residing at Bath, Miss More gave to the 
public her invaluable “ Strictures on the Modern System 
of Female Education.” 

Perhaps the highest testimony to the talents and virtues 
of Hannah More, was borne by bishop Porieus, who 
strongly recommended her as every way qualified to su- 
perintend the education of the princess Charlotte. By 
those in power, how'ever, the charge was thought too great 
for an individual without title, though they were willing 
enough to engage her service in a subordinate capacity. 
But she declined the oiler, and the negotiation ended. 
That she hod indulged the prospect of receiving the higher 
appointment, may be presumed from the subsequent ap- 
pearance, in ISOfi, of her “ Hints towards forming the Cha- 
racter of a Young Princess,” a work which fully JU^lified 
the aspirations which her right reverend Iriend had taught 
her to indulge, but yet a work of more universal applica- 
tion than the title intimates. 

Before this volume appeared, Mi.ss Hannah More and 
her sisters, by their reputation and industry, first in Bris- 
tol and afterwards in Bath, had realized sufficient property 
to enable them to retire from public life, and purchase a 
residence called Barley Wood, delightfully situated at the 
foot of the Mendip hills. 

In 1809, she published her “Cmlcbs in Search of a 
Wife,” a novel of unexceptionable moral tendency, though 
far from being perfect as a work of art. Her “ Practical 
Piety” appeared in 1811, and her admirable “Essay on 
the Character and Writings of St. Paul” in 1815. 

Besides the works already noticed, Miss More gave to 
the world several other publications, alike distinguished 
by the talent they display, and their excellent moral and 
religious tendency. Her best work, that which deserves 
to be most widely known, and most highly appreciated, is 
her “Christian Morals,” printed in 1812. This truly 
valuable work will be read Aviih pleasure and improve- 
ment by generations yet unborn. 

The last work on which she Avas engaged, and which 
was published five or six years since, is a small volume, 
entitled “ The Spirit of Prayer,” which is an assemblage 
of the most devotional passages in her various writings. 
It opens Aviih a striking definiiion of prayer, which may 
be instanced as one of the finest specimens of the au- 
thor’s powers of composition. The motto which she pre- 
fixed to this interesting collection, “ Knowing that shortly 
I mu.st put oft’ this my tabernacle,” shows that she was 
then anticipating her dissoluiioii, and that in the tem- 
per of mind suited to the Clinstian character and profes- 
sion. 

But literary occupations did not absorb her whole time 
in the delightful retirement of Bailey Wood. She insti- 
tuted a number of .schools in the vicinity, at which many 
hundreds of children Mere educated unuer her direction. 
Her constitution, sh^; said, was very strong, for it had car- 
ried her, Aviili the blessing of Providence, through the as- 
saults of twenty iriortril cli.seases. 

On the dcroh ol'hcr .sister Martha, which took place a 
few years since, Miss Hniinuh More exchanged her resi- 
dence at Barley Wood for Clifton, near Bristol, A;idiei’e, 
notA^nihslanding the increasing infirmities of age, she 
maintained her wonted cheerfulness of temper, and cou- 
linued to distribute lier superfluous wealth in acts of the 
purest benevolence and highe.st charity, until death put 
an end to her long and u.setul career. This event occur- 
re<l on 7th of September, at her residence in Windsor 
Terrace, Clifton, in the eighty-ninth year of her agej 
and her remain.s were inierred^m Friday the 13ih, in the 
vault at Wrington, which contains those of her beloved 
sisters. She had endured a painful and protracted ill- 
ness, accompanied by feverish deliiium ; but the blessed 
influence of Christian habit was strikingly exempilifled 
even under the decay of extreme old age and its attend- 
ant consequences. She frequently broke forth into earnest 
prayer and devout ejaculation, and invariably mej; the 
affectionate attention of the friends w'ho sedulously watch- 
ed over her sick bed, by unceasing and most expressive 
r^ums of grateful loVe. An individual who saw’ her in 
the day of her last seizure, which w^as in November, 1832, 
states that “she expressed to him, m a most impressive 
manner, the sentiments of an humble, penitent believe*- 
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in Jesus Christ, assuring him that slie reposed her hopes 
of salvation on his merits alone, and expressing at the 
same time a firm and joyful affiance on his unchanging 
promises.’^-^XeiMf Chm. Obi. ; Am. Ed. of her Works. 

MORDECAL urns the son of Jair, of the race of Saul, 
and a chief of the tribe of Benjamin. He was ^rried 
captive to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, with Jehoiachin, 
or Jeconiah, king of Judah, A. M. 3405, Esther 2: 5, 6. 
He settled at Shushan, and there lived to the first year of 
Cyrus, when it is thought he returned to Jerusalem, with 
several other captives j but be afterwards returned to 
Shushan. There is great probability that Mordecal was 
very young when taken into captivity. The book of Es* 
ther gives the whole history of Mordecai’s elevation, the 
punishment of Haman, and the wonderful deliverance of 
the Jews, in clear and re^lar narrative. 

But it may be asked, for what reason did Mordecal re- 
fuse to pay that respect to Haman, the neglect of which 
incenseu him against the Jews ? Esther 3: 1 — fi. Some 
think the reason was, because Haman was an Amalekite ; 
a people whom the Israelites had been commissioned 
from God to destroy, because of the injuries they had for- 
merly done them, Dent. 25: 17 — 19. But this scarcely 
seems to be a sufficient account of Mordecai’s refusing 
civil respect to Haman, who was first minister of state ; 
especially when by so doing he exposed his whole nation 
to imminent danger. Besides, if nothing but civil respect 
had been intended to Haman, the king need not have en- 
joined it on his servants after he had made him his first 
minister and chief favorite ; (Esther 3: 1,2.) they would 
have been ready enough to show it on all occasions. Pro- 
bably, therefore, the reverence ordered to be done to this 
great man was a kind of divine honor, such as was some- 
times addressed to the Persian monarchs themselves; 
which, being a species of idolatry, Mordecai refused for 
the sake of a gom conscience. And perhaps it was be- 
cause Haman knew that his refusal was the result of his 
Jewish principles, that he determined to attempt the de- 
struction of the Jews in general, knowing they were all of 
the same mind. 

2. A.s to another question, why Haman cast lots, in order 
to fix the day for the massacre of the Jews, (Esther 3: 7.) 
from whence the feast of purim, which is a Persic word, 
and signifies hts, took its name ; (Esther 9: 26.) it was no 
doubt owing to the superstitious conceit which anciently 
prevailed, of some days being more fortunate than others 
fiv any undertaking ; in short, he endeavored to find out, 
by this way of divining, what month, and what day of 
the month, wa.s most unfortunate to the Jew.s, and most 
fortunate for the succe.s.s of hi.s bloody design against 
them. It IS very remarkable, that while Haman souglit 
for direction m this afiair from the Persian idols, tiie God 
of Israel so overruled the lot as to fix the intended massa- 
cre to almost a year’s distance, from Nisan the first month 
to Adar the last of the year, in order to give time and op- 
portunity to Mordecai and Esther to defeat the conspi- 
racy. 


3. Wp learn from Chardin, (l.)That to inquire what 
passes in the harem of an Eastern monarch, is a crime. 
(2.) That it i.s possible, by a great deal of art,’^ and 
wcig% reasons, no doubt, to make the black eunuchs 
‘ speak, ’ on some occasions. (3.) That a man may walk 
by the court of the harem a tnindred day.s, one after another 
yet obtain no intelligence from thence. ‘ (4.) That bloody 
domp are occasionally transacted there. 

These hints may account for the conduct of Mordecai, 
who wdked every day before the mvrt of the women's house. 
to gather any mtelUgence that might chance to come with- 
r^'pecting hi.s neice. We leam also, 
*kl*^*^® bloody doings” in the harem ; this agrees 
MoMecai, (chap. 4: 13.) « think not 
escape in the king's home, more than all 
the Jfm.J He certainly means that Haman would pro- 

Watson ; Cdmet. ^ 

(liBimv, D, D,,) a divine and platonic phikxso- 
pte. Qranlham ; was eduented at 

<aiwgt ocdl^ Cambtidfte; refused the hi*. 
flStvntemeBU; and died, nniversaUy beknred, in liS? 

His ■wagu, in iMcfa ate many fine passages, fsrm two 
fdUo votames. As a poet, he is known by his I’yaohosoia, 




or Song of the Souh in which, though it is often obscure 
and prosaic, there is much poetical imagery. — Davenport. 

MORGAN, (AesL,) an eminent Baptist minister of 
Pennepek, Penn., was bom in Wales, in 1637, and came 
to this country in 1711. He died Dec. 16, 1722. He 
commled a folio concordance to the Welsh Bible, printed 
at Philadelphia; and also translated Century Ck)nfes- 
sion^' into welch, with additions. Benedict, i, 583 — Mlm. 

MORIAH, Mount. A hill on the north-east side of Je- 
rusalem, once separated from that of Acra by a broad 
valley, which, according to Josephus, was filled up by the 
Asmoneans, and the two hills converted into one. In the 
time of David it stood apart from the city, and was under 
cultivation ; for here was the threshing-fioor of Araunah 
the Jebusite, which David bought, on which to erect an 
altar to God, 2 Sam. 24: 15---2d. On the same spot Solo- 
mon afierwards built th^ temple, (2 Chron. 3:, 1.) when it 
was included within the walls of the city. Here, also, 
Abraham is supposed to have been directed to ofier his 
son Isaac, Gen. 22: 1, 2. Moriah implies “ vision ;” and 
the “ Land of Moriah,” mentioned" in the above passage 
in the history of Abraham, was probably so called from 
being seen “ afar off.” It, mcluded the whole group of 
hills on which Jerusalem was afterwards built. — Watson. 

MORMONITES ; believers in the « Book of Mormon.” 
This famous book, which its misguided followers regard 
as a second Bible, or more properly as the Mohammedans 
do the Koran, is said to be a translation from certain brass 
plates, found by one Joseph Smith, m the town of Pal- 
myra, (N. Y.) in 1826. They were inclosed in a box, 
which had to all appearance been used for common sized 
window glass. Smith pretended to interpret them, with 
a stone in his hat, and this hat over his lace, while one 
Martin Harris was employed to write down the contents 
at his dictation. Some disagreement arising between the 
parties, Harris went away, and Oliver Cowdry came and 
wrote for Smith, while he interpreted as above described, 
till the “ Book of Mormon” was completed. Smith then 
gave out that it was a revelation from heaven, and that 
he himself was a prophet ; and thus collected around him 
a class of simple and credulous people, whom he persuad- 
ed to dispose of their property, and follow him to the New 
Zion which he was commissioned to establish in Missouri, 
west of the Mississippi river, in the centre of the world.” 
They accordingly settled in Jackson county, in that state ; 
and there under the guidance of the new prophet esta- 
blished a new society, from which they send out preachers 
in all directions to collect proselyte.s. A weekly periodi- 
cal has aJ.so been established, through which new revela- 
tions are from time to time circulated among the commu- 
nity. Many of them find their way to New England, 
and not a few weak, and some pious people, are caught in 
the snare. 

T'he content.s of the book of Mormon are a series of 
puerile eastern romance, with abundance of names, but 
no dates, localities, or connexion of any sort with sober 
history. Its .style affects an imitation of Scripture, which, 
with the ignorant, gives it an air of sacredness, like that 
of a revelation from heaven. The above account of its 
origin is taken from a .statement affirmed and subscribed 
to, before Charles Dimon, justice of the peace, March 29, 
18.34, by Mr. Isaac Hale, father-in-law of Joseph Smith, 
the pretended prophet. While in common with eveiy 
friend of humanity we deeply deplore the outrages recently 
committed by some of the citizens of Missouri on the 
Mormon community, we deem it important that the facts 
should hp known, which show the real foundation of the 
imiiostare. — Sed the Cross and Baptist Journal, 1834. 

MORN AY, (Philip de,) lord of Plessis Marly, an il- 
lustrious French Protestant, and governor of Saumur, 
privy counsellor of Henry IV., was born at Buhi, in Vex- 
en, Nov. 5, 1549. He was designed by his father for the 
Romisii church. His excellent mother, liowever, tc^k 
care to inspire his mind with Protestant principles, which 
.she secretly cheriiriied. This circumstance, combined 
with the perusal of the New Testament, when ipiljr twelve 
years of age, fixed his foith. His literary education 
of the first order, and was improved by nis travels in al- 
most all parts of Europe. He made that use iff travelling 
which a wise man will ever make, and everjrwhere, 
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though yet a yosung man, discovered the spirit of a Chris- 
ttan and a pmlosopher. In 1572, he visited England, 
whither his fame h^ already preceded him, and where 
bis presence was courted by the great and noble< In 
1576, be joined tne court of Henry, then kmf of Navarre. 

In 1576, he published a treatise concerning Life and 
Death. In 1578, a treatise concerning the Church, in 
which he explained his motives for embracing the Protes- 
tant faith. In 1582, appeared his justly celebrated book 
upon the Truth of the Christian Religion. In 1596, came 
out his Just Procedures of those of the Reformed Religion, 
and in 1598, his treatise on the Eucharist, which raised his 
reputation so high that he was called by some of his ene* 
mie.s “the Protestant's pope." In 1607, he published 
the Mystery of Iniquity, or History of the Papacy, and an 
Exhortation to the Jews concerning the Messiah. He 
died in 1623, saying that he was perfectly, though humbly, 
persuaded of his future happiness through the Savior, 
“by a demonstration more powerful, more clear, and 
certain, than any demonstration of Euclid — the demon- 
stration of the Holy Spirit." (1 Cor. 2: 4. 2 Cor. 5: 5.) 
— Middletmi, vol. li. p. 430 — 442. 

MORNING LECTURES. <See Lectures.) 

MORROW. “But God prepared a worm i« the rising 
of ihe dawn for the morrow or, against the morrow, which 
is in our translation, when the morrow rose the next day^ 
Jonah 4: 7. This phrase shows that the Hebrew morrow 
did not commence beforcliie light. See also Num. 11: 32. 
The Anglo-Saxon morrow is, no doubt, derived from the 
Mmher i and as it is evident from Tacitus and Julius 
Cresar, that both the Germans and the Gauls computed 
time in the manner of the Hebrews, and other Eastern 
nations, there is the greater reason for suppo.sing that our 
ancestors used the word morrow according to the idea of 
the Hebrew Mewher. — Calmet. 

MOIIIIIS, (Gouverneur,) an eminent statesman and 
orator, was born at Morrisauia, near the city of New Yorir, 
m 1752, was graduated at King’s college in 1768, and li- 
censed to practise law in 1771. In 1775, he was a mem- 
ber of the provincial congress of New York, and was one 
of the committee which drafted a constitution for the state 
of New York. In 1777, he was chosen a delegate to the 
continental congress, and iu the following yeaf wrote the 
celebrated Observations on the American Revolution. In 
1781, he accepted the post of assistant superintendent of 
finance, as colleague of Robert Morns j and in 1787, was 
a member of the convention which framed the constitu- 
tion of the United States. In 1792, he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to France, and held this station 
till his recall by the request of the French government, in 
1794. In 1800, he was elected a .senator in congress, from 
the state of New York, and in this body was very con- 
spicuous for his political information and his brilliant elo- 
quence. Many of his speeches in congress and orations 
have been published ; and a selection from his corre,spond- 
ence and other valuable papers, with a biographical sketch, 
by Mr. Jared Sparks, was issued in 1832. 

Mr. Jefferson has represented Mr. Morns as a disbelie- 
ver in Christianity. But this is a mistake ; or if at one lime 
true, his views altered. He delivered two months be- 
fore hU death an address to the Historical society, m which 
he points out the superiority of scriptural history to all 
other history. He regarded religious principle indeed as 
necessary to national independence and peace. “ There 
must be something more to hope, than pleasure, wealth, 
and power. Something more to fear than poverty and 
pain. . Something after death more terrible than death. 
There must be religion. “When that li^ment is torn, so- 
ciety is disjointed and its members perish.” — Davenport / 
Alien. 

MORTALITY ; subjection to death. It is a term also 
used to signify a contagious disease which destroys great 
numbers of either men or beasts. Bids of mortality are 
accounts or registers specifying the numbers born, mar- 
ried, and buri^, in any parish, town, or district. In gene- 
ral, they comain only these numbers, and even when thus 
limiied are m great use, by showing the degrees of healthi- 
ness and proliheness, and the progress of population in 
the place where they are kept.— Head. JBude. 

MORTAR, There is a remarkable passage in Prov. 


27; 22 : “ Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar 
among wheat, with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness 
depart from himi" The mc^ of punishment here refer- 
red to may be proved to exist in the East, by the positive 
testimony of Volney and others. 

“ Fanaticism has enacted, in Turkey, in favor of the 
UJemats, (or body of lawyers,) that their goods shall never 
be confiscated nor themselves put to death, but by being 
bruised in a mortar. The honor of being treated in so dis- 
tinguished a manner, may not, perhaps, be sensibly fell 
by every one ; examples are rare ; yet the insolence of 
the mufti irritafed sultan Osman to such a degree, that 
he ordered the mortars to be replaced, which, having been 
long neglected, had been thrown down, and almost cover- 
ed with earth. This order alone produced a surprising 
eflect : the body of Ulemats, justly terrified, submitted.” 
(Baron du Toll, vol. i. page 28.) “ As for the guards of 
the towers, who had let prince Coreskie [a prisoner] es- 
cape, some of tliem were empayled, and some were pounded, 
or beaten to pieces, in great mortars of yron, wherein they doe 
vsualltj pound their rice, to reduce it to Knolles' 

History of the Turks, p. 1374. 

This last quotation is the very case in point ; except 
that Solomon seems to suppose the fool was pounded to- 
gether with the wheat ; whereas in this instance the guards 
were beaten to death, certainly, without any such accom- 
paniment.— 

MORTIFICATION, among the Romanists, is any se- 
vere penance observed on a religious account. 

The mortification of sin in believers is a duty enjoined 
in the sacred Scriptures, Bom. 8: 13. Col. 3: 5. It con- 
sists in breaking the league with sin ; declaration of open 
hostility against it; and strong resistance to it, Eph. 6: 
10, &c. Gal. 5: 24. Rom. 8: 13. The means to be used 
in this work arc, not macerating the body, seclusion from 
society, or our own resolutions ; but the Holy Spirit is the 
chief agent, (Rom 8: 13.) while faith, prayer and depend- 
ence are subordinate means to this end. The evidences 
of mortification are, not the cessation from one sin, for 
that may be only exchanged for another ; or it may be re- 
nounced becau.se it is a gross sin ; or there may not be 
an occasion to practise it : but if sin be mortified, we shall 
not yield to temptation ; our minds will be more spiritual ; 
we shall find more happiness m spiritual services, and 
bring forth the fruits of the Spirit. Dr. Owen on the Mor- 
tification of Sin, and on the Holy Spirit, ch. viii. book 4 ; 
Chamoek's Works, vol. ii. p. 1313; Brysonh Sermons on 
Bom. 8, p. 97, Buck. 

MOSAIC DISPENSATION ; inferior to the gospel dis- 
pensation. (Sec Dispensation.)— Ffend. Buck. 

MOSAIC LAW, or the law of Moses, is the most an- 
cient that we know of in the world, and is of three kinds j 
the moral law, the ceremonial law, and the civil or judi- 
cial law. Some observe, that the different manner in 
which each of these laws was delivered may suggest to 
us a right idea of their difierent natures. 

The five books of Moses, called the Pentateuch, are fre- 
quently styled, by way of emphasis, the law. This was 
held by the Jews in such veneration, that they would not 
allow it to be laid upon the bed of any sick person, lest 
it should be polluted by touching the dead. (See Law ) 
— Buck. ^ 

MOSEROTH, or Mosehah ; (Num. 32; 30.) a station 
of the Israelites, probably the same as Hazeroth, or Haze- 
rah, near Kadesh, and mount Hor. Burckhardt mentions 
a valley east of mount Hor, called Wady Mousa, which 
is probably a corruption of Moscrah. (See Exodus.)— 
Calmet. ^ 

MOSES. This illustrious legislator of the Israelites 
WM of the tribe of Levi, in the Ime of Koath and Amram, 
whose son he was, and therefore in the fourth generation 
after the settlement of the Israelites in Egypt. The time 
of his birth is ascertained bytheexodeof the Israelites, 
w^n Mc»es was eighty years old, Exod. 7: 7. 

By a aii^ular providence, the infant Moses, when expos- 
^ through fear of the royal decree, after 

his had hid him three months, because he was a 

goodly ehil^ was taken up and adopted by Pharaoh's 
daughter, ai^ nursed by his own mother, whom she hired 
at the suggestion of his sister Miriam. Thus did he find 
m 
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h^ng filled pfofessorships ia Denmark and Brunswick, 
died in 1755, professor of theology and chancellor of the 
vsaivercity of Oomngen. His (sermons were much admir- 
eu m their pure, elegant, and mellifluous 4Uyle. In his 
private character he is said to have resembled Fenelon. 
He wrote above a hundred and sixty works, among which 
may be mentioned, The Morality of the Holy Scriptures ; 
and an Heelesiastical History ; the' latter of which was 
translated by Dr. Maclaine, and still more recently in 
closer conformity to the simple style of the original, 
by Dr.Hnrdock, of New Haven, Connecticut!— Doneapor/. 

MOSQUE, (Arab. Mesjed;) a temple or place of reli- 
gious worship among the Mohammedans. All mosques 


are square buildings, generally constructed of stone. Be- 
fore the chief gale t&re is a square court paved with 
white marble, and low galleries round it, whose roof is 
supported by marble pillars. In these galleries the Turks 
wash themselves before they go into the mosque. Zn each 
mosque there is a great number of lamps ; and between 
these hang many crystal rings, ostrich’s eggs, and other 
curiosities, which, when the lamps are lighted, make a 
fine show. As it is not lawful to enter the mosque with 
stockings or shoes on, the pavements are covered with 
pieces of stuff sewed together, each being wide enough to 
hold a row of men kneeling, sitting, or prostrate. The 
women are not allowed to enter the mosque, but stay in 



the porches without. About every mosque there are six 
high towers, called minareu^ each of which has three little 
open gallenes, one above another : these towers, as well 
as th^ mosques, are covered with lead, and adorned with 
gilding and other ornaments : and from thence, in.stead 
of a bell, the people are called to prayers by certain offi- 
cers appointed for that purpose. Most of the mosques 
have a kind of hospital, in which travellers of what reli- 
gion soever are entertained three days. Each mosque 
has also a place called tarhe^ which is the burying-place of 
its founders ; within which is a tomb six or seven feet 
long, covered with green velvet or satin ; at the ends of 
which are two tapers, and round it several seats for ihose 
who read the Koran, and pray for tlie souls of the de- 
ceased. — Bend. Buck. 

MOTE. Small faults and errors discovered in others 
through the magnifying medium of prejudice, are com- 
pared by our Lord to motes in the eye, which the cen- 
sorious only are proud of detecting, Matt. 7: 1 — 5. (See 
Eye, and Judoino.) 

MOTH ; (ohh, Job 4: 19, and o^sh, Job. 13: 28. 27: 
18. Psalm 6: 7. 31: 9, 10. 39: 11. Isaiah 50: 9, Hosea 5: 

12.^ The clothes moth 
is the tinea argentea f of 
a white, shining silver, 
or pearl color. It is 
clothed with shells, four- 
teen in number, and 
these are scaly. Albin 
asserts this to be the in- 
sect that eats woollen 
stuffs; and says that it 
is produced from a gray 
speckled moth, that flies 
by night, creeps among 
. ^ ^ woollens, and there lays 

eggs, which, after a little time, are hatched as worms : 
«md lU this slate they feed on their habitation, till they 
dittilige ifitu a chrysalis, and thence emerge into moths. 
"Hie mme moth, or moth-worm,*» says the abbd Pluche, 
apon leoyillg the egg which a fmpilio had lodged upon 
a piece of Stitff eommodious for her pnrpose, find?« k proper 
;i^ce of residenoo, grows and feeds upon the nap, 6^ like- 


wise biiiid.s with it an apartment, which is fixed to the ground 
work of the stuff with several cords and a little glue. 
P'rorn an aperture in this habitation, the moth-worm de- 
vours and demolishes all about him ; and, wffien he has 
cleared the place, he draws out all the fastenings of his 
tent ; after which he carries it to some little distance, and 
then fixes it with the slender cords in a new situation. 
In this manner he continues to live at our expense, till he 
is satisfied with his food, at which period he is first trans- 
formed into the nympha, and then changed into the papilio.^^ 
The allusions to this insect in the sacred writings are 
very striking : “ Fear ye not the reproach of men, neiiner 
be ye afraid of their revilings. For the moth soa.i eat 
them up like a garment, and the worm shall eat them like 
wool.” They shall perish with as little noise as a gar- 
ment under the tooth of a moth, Isaiah 51: 7, 8. In the 
prophecies of Hosea, God himself says, I will be as a 
moth unto Ephraim, and as a lion that is, I will send 
silent and secret judgments upon him, which shall imper- 
ceptibly waste his beauty, corrode his power, and dimi- 
nish his strength, and will finish his destruction with open 
and irresistible calamities. The same allusion is involved 
in the direction of our Lord to his disciples : “ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon the earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal. But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal,” Matt. 6: 19, 20. 
The Jews had treasures of raiment ; as well as of fruits, of 
corn, of wine, of oil, of honey, (Jer. 41: 8.) and of gold, 
silver, and brass, (Ezek. 33: 4. Dan. 11: 43.) upon vdiich 
the persevering industry of the moth could make no im- 
rcssion. (See Habits m Dbess.) It is also likely, that 
y ** moth” our Lord meant to sug^st all the kinds of in- 
sects wWch devour or spoil the different kinds of property, 
v^Tiich were treasured up for the future. These, m warm 
countries, are very numerous and destructive.— 

MOTHER. God has declared in almost every part of 
his living creation, that the mother for a certain tune is 
the natural protector of her offspring. To woman he has 
been particularly emphatic, by im|dantingiuher affections 
which are rarely subdued, and oy giving her an organization 
most wonderfhlly fitted for the exercise of her best and 
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ii>ost enviable feelings. It truly requires all the aifectiDn 
of n/fftd inotker to administer duly to .the numerous wants 
of a young child. The eare really essential to its health 
and comfort, consists in a due attention to %s food, cloth- 
ing, and cleanliness, and the estaMiShmeiit bf tegular and 
useful habits, as regards exercise, exposure, sleepy and 
evacuations ; as wdl as whatever beloii^ to the higher 
education of thd moral feelings and religious principles. 
To constitute a mothor^ thereibre, in the best sense ox the 
term, much mom is required than giving birth to progeny 

xequires qualificaiums ‘'both rare and estimable. It 
exacts a patient endurance of fatighe, and anxiops solici- 
tude for their welfare, as well as a submission to priva- 
tions, which nothing renders supportable but a mtHher^s 
love. What a responsibility, also, rests upom horodke ! It 
has been said%ith sofhe truth, that << every mmiiauDthing 
more nor leas than what his mother has made him.^’ 
There is nothing indeed more woa% of admirtthqia, 
than that imperious sentimeat, at once ao ua^ and so^^- 
der, which unites the mother to hemelxild ; it»d wbidti as 
it were makes but one existenoe two MividuihlSr so 
different in age, and^iqmqirently in neeessi^s. Children 
would perish, and wftipbm the wholebiNMiin race would 
be extinct, did not an aetitHi and cpntiotial 

care of them, did ^e uot ooiuteeraie to them every mo* 
ment, did she not sacrifiiK ^them her whole life, heaM, 
youth, beauty, ease, eve|p&ng. 

What wonder then that ib^ vivid sentimeni abotdd be 
so often alluded to in tbq agcTed volume,, to iUi^rate thq 
love of God to bis people, dud of Christian ministeis to 
the souls of men ? See particularly those^quisiie ppA^ 
sages, Isa. 49: 15. 1 Cor. 3: 9. Gal. 4: 1%^ I Them. 3: 
7, 8. (See Mxbriaox j Esx^toioirs Enucawtt-) / ** 
Mother is sometimes u^d, also, for* a metropolis, the 
capital city of a country, or of a jtribe ; and sometimes 
for a whole people, 2 I^Bun. 20: 19. Isa. 50: 1. Gtid. 4: 
26. Rev. 17: 5. 

A mother in Israel’’ signides a woman, whom God uses 
to cherish or deliver bis pwple. This name is given to 
Deborah, Judg. 5: 7. Wisdom in the Apoerj'^pba calls 
herself the mother of chaste love. The earth,* to which 
.at our death we must all return, is called the mother of 
all men. Job has a still stronger image. Job. 17: 14.— 


fy grief on some melancholy occasion, particularly the 
desEih of friend.s, or oT ^eat public characters. 

.The modes of mourning are various in various coun- 
tries ; as also are the colors that obtain for that end. In 
EUrc^, the ordinary color for mourning is black; in 
China, it is wWte ; in Turkey, blue or violet ; in Egypt 
yeBow; in Ethiopia, bvown. Each people pretend to 
have their reasons for the particular color of their mourn- 
ing. White is supposed to denote purity ; yellow, that 
death is the end of human hopes, as leaves when they 
fall, and Rowers when they fade, become yellow ; brown 
denotes the earth, whither the dead return ; black, the 
privation of life, as being the privation of light ; blue ex- 
presses the happiness which it is hoped the deceased en- 
joys ; and puiroe or violet, sorrow on the one side, and 
hope on the other, as being a mixture of black and blue. 
For an account of the mourning of the Hebrews, see 
Lev. 19. and 21. Jer. 16: 6. Num. 20. Deut. 34: 8. (See 
BvRuLr and Brad.) 

The propriety of foUowiug the customs prevalent on 
this. point, Jhas been of late very extensively called in 
question, by Christians in this country. Many individu- 
^.audTuritglous bodies have objected against it. 1. That 
It. fS«a uaehiss'veremony. 2. That it involves needless ex- 
panse, espe(Ral|y to the poor. 3. Tliat the bustle of pre- 
par^H interferes with the moral and religious purposes 
of aihiction. — ITead. Budi ; Ckm, Waichman, 1830. 

MOCSE \ (Heb. achbar, id Chaldee acalbar, probably 
the same with the of the Arabians, or ih.t jerboa, 

de4crilM4 Bruce, Lev. 11: 29. 1 Sam. 6: 4, 5, 11, 18. 
Jsa. 46: 1?.; All inteTpreters acknowledge that the He- 
brew word mshbar signines a mouse,” and more especial- 
ly a “ Md mouse.” Moses declares it to be unclean, 
which insinuates that it was sometimes eaten ; and, in- 
deed, it is adirmed that the Jews were so oppres.sed with 
thmine during the siege of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
that, notwithstanding this prohibition, they were compelled 
' to eat dogs, mice, .and rats. Isa. 66: 17, justly reproaches 
the Jews in his time with eating the Resh of mice and 
other things that were impure and abominable. It is 
known what spoil was made by mice in the Reids of the 
Bhiiistiues, 1 Sam. 6: 5, 6. Bochart has collected many 
curious accounts relative to the terrible devastation made 


Calmet ; Maygrier ; Dmees on ChUdrm. 

MOTIVE ; that which moves, excites, or invites the 
mind to volition. It may be one thing singly, or many 
things conjuDctly. It may be adequate or inadequate ; 
strong or weak. It may also be internal or external. In- 
ternal motives, or such as arise from the atfcctions, are 
again distinguishable into •pure and impure. See Moral 
Agency, and Will ; Edwards, and ifphavt m ike WUl ; 
Toplady^s Works ; Loud. Chris. Observer .^Hend. Buck. 

MOTIVITY ; the capacity of being influenced by mo- 
tives; moral agency. (See Moral Aoencv.) 

MOUNTAIN. Judea is a mountainous country, but 
the mountains are generally beautiful, fruitful, and culti- 
vated. Moses says, (Dent. 32: 13.) that the rocks of its 
mountains produce oil and honey, by a figure of speech, 
which elegantly shows their fertility. He says, (Deut. 8: 
7, 9.) that in the mountains of Palestine spring excellent 
fountains: and that their bowels yield iron and brass. 
He desired earnestly of the Lord, that he might see the 
fine mountains of Judea and Libanus, Deut. 3: 25. They 
were sometimes retired to as places of security. 

The most lamous mountains mentioned in Scripture, 
are Seir, in Idumea ; Horeb, near Sinai, in Arabia Pe- 
trma; Sinai, in Arabia Petrosa; Hor. in Idumea; Gil- 
xoA, south of the valley of Jezreel ; Nebo, a mountain 
of Abarim ; Tabor, in Lower Galilee ; En-oeoi, near the 
Dead sell ; Libaxus and Anti-liranus ; Gerixim, in Sa- 
maria ; Ebal, near to Gerigim ; Gileap, beyond Jordan ; 
Amaleiu in Ephraim^ Moriah, where the tempus was 
built; PARAN„m Arabia Petireea; Gahash, in Ephraim; 
Olivet ; PtsoAB, beyond Jordan; Hermon, beyond Jor- 
dan, near Libanus f Carhel, near the Mediterranean sea, 
betwemi jpora and Ptolemais.— , 

MOlT^Alt^ MEN. (See Sxnod ; Reformed Prxsry- 
miAM.) 

MOURNING ; sorrow, grief. (See Sorrow.) — H. Buck. 

MOURNING ; a particular dress or habit, worn to sismi- 
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by these animals. — Watson. 

MOUTH. The Hebrews, by a beautiful pleonasm, 
often say, he opened his month, and spoke, sung, cursed, 
Also, that God opens the mouth of the prophets, 
puts words into their mouth, that is, bids them speak what 
‘be inspires them w'ith. To inquire at the mouth of the 
Lord, is to consult him, Josh. 9: 14. To “ set their mouth 
against the h€a.vens,” (Psal. 73: ft.) is to speak arrogantly, 
insolemly, and blasphemously of God. 

G^ directs that bi.s law should be always in the mouth 
of his people ; i. e. that they should commune frequently 
with one another about it, and constantly inculcate it upon 
their children. ‘‘From the abundance of the heart the 
mouth ^peakeih ;” (Matt. 12: 31.) i. e. our discourses are 
the oyernowiug, or echo of the sentiments of our hearts, 

Isaiah says of the Messiah, (11: 4.) ^^Hesball smite 
the earth with the lod of bis mouth, and with the breath 
of his Up shall be slay the wicked.” These expressions 
denote his sovereign authority and absolute power, and 
that it requires only one breath to destroy his enemies ; 
perhaps by his judicial sentence. — Calmet. 

MUFTI ; the chief of the ecclesia^cal order, or pri- 
mate of the Mussulman religion. The authority of the 
vmfti is very great in the Ottoman empire for "even the 
sultan himself, if he will preserve a|mearance of reli- 
gion, cannot, without first hearing hui opinion, put any 
person to demh, or so much as inRtctauyeptporal punish- 
ment. In all actions, and especially erimina) ones, his 
opinion IS required, by giving him a writing in which the 
c^ is stated under feigned names, which be subscribes 
wth the words €dur, or Qbmz, i. e. he ahall or shall not 
bepunished. 

Such omweiM honor is paid to the mufti, that the grand 
setgmor himseif rises iqp to him, and advances seven steps 
towai^ him when he comes into bis presence. He alone 
has the honor of kismng the sultan’s led shoulder, whilst 
the prtm^ vixier kisses only the hem of his garment. 
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When the grand seignior addresses any writing to the 
roafti, he gives him the l^lowing titles “ To the Esad, 
the wisest of the wise; instructed in all knowledge; 
the most excellent of excdlents ; abstaitung from things 
unlawful ; the spring of virtue and true science ; heir of 
the prophetic dobtrines ; resolver of tho problems of faith ; 
revcalcT of the orthodox articles ; k( y of the tre^ttres 
of truth ; the light to doubtful allege ies ; strengtiiraM 
with the grace of the Supreme Legislator of Manmnd. 
HLw the Most High God perpetuate thy favors.” 


WLW the Most High ixoa perpeiuaw my lavom. 

The election of the multi is solely in the grand seimior, 
who presents him with a vest of rich sables^ and allows 
him a salary of a thousand asperfir a day, which* is about 
five pounds sterling. Besides uiis, he the disposal of 
certain benefices belonging to the royal mosques^ which 
he makes no scruple of selling to the Iwst advantage ; aud^ 
on his admission to his office, he is compiifaented by 
agents of the bashas, who make him* the usual pfesents^ 
which generally amount to a very con^erable sum. 

Whatever regard was formerly paid to tha mufti, it is 
now become very little more than form. If lie interprets 
the law, or gives 'sentence contrary to the sultan’s ins- 
ure, he is immediately displaced, and a more pliant «peieoa 
put in his room. If he is convicted of Qg any 

very great crime, he is put into a moi^r kept for that 
purpose in the seven towers of Conatantiiiople, and pbdnd- 
ed to death. (See MoBTaa.) — Hmd. JBnek. 

MUGGLETONIANS; .8iefc«lowere of Luduvic Mug- 
gieton, a journeyman tailor, who, with his companion 


gave name to the valley where it abounded. Of this val- 
ley Celsius remarks, that it was rugged and embai^rass- 
ed with bushes and stones, which could not be pamd 
through wkfaibut labor and team;” refeiring to Fsalm 84: 
7, and the “ rough valley ;” (Eeut. ^1: 4.) and he quotes 
fkm a manuaeript of AbuM Sddt a description of the 
tree which grew 4ejre, and mentions it as bearing a fruit 
of an acrid taste. 

The passage in 2 Sam. ^ 23,^24^ Pr. Harris thinks 
.^uld read, “ When thou hearest a n&isfim of numpoeople 
marchingj upon the then fiailb tmm^ately 

upon the enemy ' 

MHLS the eifepiing of two animals of difierent spe* 
cies, aS a horse ana an ass. 

Ihm is no wrobab^ty that the Jews bred mules, be- 
cause it Waa fbrbidden to couple efeaittreS^of dififerent spe- 
cies, Lef. 19: 19. ^ they wei^ not ibrhidden to use 
them. Thus we may ^ohsmey especially aller David’s 
thit nudes, male and female, were common among 
tlm Hebrews : (brose^ly they used only male and femak 
assesi.2 Sam. 13: 29: 18: 9. 1 Kings 1: 33, 38, 44. 10: 25. 
18: 5, dec. * . ' 

Some ha^ thought that Aaali, son of Zibeon, of the 
posterity of^Seir, being in the desert, found out the man- 
ner of breeding mules. This opinion was much espoused 
by the ancients. But J^pohie, who notices it in his Hebrai- 
cal questions on Genesis, translates, “that Anah found 
hot springs.” TheByriac says, a fountain ; but rather it 
signifies a people whom Anah surprised and defeated. 


Beeves, person of equal obscuriw,) set up for ^at (See Ahaji.) — Cdmei. 

prophets, m the time of Cromwell. They pretended to ab- MUNSON, (Ejtexs, M. D:,) aChrisi 

solve or condemn whom they pleased ; aim gave out that in New JSnven, June 24, 1734 ; 


solve or condemn whom they pleased ; aim gave out that 
they were the two last witnesses spoken of in the Kevela- 
lion, who were to appear previous to the final destruction 
of the world. They affirmed that there was no devil at 
all without the body of man or woman ; that the devil' is 
man’s spirit of unclean reason and cursed imagination ; 
that the ministry in this world, whether prophetical or 
ministerial, i.< all a lie and abomination to the Lord ; with 
a variety of other vain and inconsistent tenets.— 

Buck ; Williams. 

MUEHLENBERG, (Henry Melchior, D. D.J the found- 
er of the German Lutheran church in the United States, 
was born at Eimbeck, in Hanover, Germany, in 1711, 
and came to Philadelphia, where he was the pastor of a 
German Lutheran church forty-five years, atnd clistinguish- 
ed for his piety and learning. He <dM in 1787, aged 
seventy-six. — AUm, 

MUEHLENBERG, (Henry Ernst, B. D.,) a Lutheran 
divine and botanist, the son of Rev. Henry Huehkmberg, 
was born in New Providence, Montgomery county, Penn- 
sylvania, November 17, 1753. In 1763, he was sent to 
Halle with his two elder brothers to finish his education. 
On his return in 1770, he was ordained at the early age of 
seventeen, and in 1774 appointed one of the assistants of 
his father in the Philadelphia congregatioo. In 1780, he ac- 
cepted a call from Lancaster, where he lived about thirty- 
five years iu the exemplary discharge of the duties of his 
office. He died of the apoplexy, May 23, 1815, in the rich 
peace and hope of the Christian, aged sixty-one. 

While he was a learned theologian and well acquainted 
with the ancient languages, and skilful also in medicine, 
ohernisiry, and mineralogy, he was particularly distin- 

f oished for his knowledge of botany. He was induced 
rst to cultivate ihU science in 1777, when he was driven 
consequence of its being occupied by 
the British. From this time he corresponded with many 
leanied botanists in Europe and America. Of many 
learM swieiies he was a member. His herbarium was 
puMhased and presented to the American Philosophical 

Amer. Sep- 

; DesenpuoUberior Graminium, dec. 1816. He 


; (Soca, 2 Sam. 5; 23,24. lOhron 

^ in cSi«,Ser 

^ md by “pear-trees so Aquila and tke Vul- 
gate both IB Saamel and Chronicles, » ptfrorum?' Others 
translttto it the « mulberry-tree.” More probaMv it U the 
large ^rub which the Arabs still call << baca which 


MUNSON, (EnejlS, M. D:,) a Christian physician, was 
horn in Near JSnven, June 24, 1734 ; graduated at Yale 
oolle^ in 1753 ; and, having been a tutor, was a chap- 
lain in the army in 1755 orr Long Island. Ill health in- 
duced hinci to study, medicine with John Dariy, of East- 
hampton.^ He- practised physic at Bedford in 1756, and 
removed in 1760 to New Haven, where he died, June 16, 
1826, agCd nearly ninety-two. 

For mor^ than half a century he had a high reputation 
as a physician, and was in the practice seventy years. Of 
the medical society of Connecticut he was ibe president. 
He was a man of piety from an early period his life. At 
the bedside of his patients he was accu.stomed to commend 
them to God in prayer. It was with joyous Christian 
hope that this venerable old man went down to the dead. 
TharMr. — Allen. 

MURDER; the act of wilfully and feloniously killing 
a person upon malice or forethought. (See Law.) 

Heart murder is the secret wishing or designing the 
death of any man ; yea, the Scripture saith, “ Whosoever 
hateth his brother Is a murderer,” 1 John 3: 15. We have 
instances of this kind of murder in Ahab, (1 Kings 22: 
9.) Je^zebel, (2 Kings 19; 3.)*the Jews, (Mark 11: 18.) 
David, (1 Samuel 25: 21, 22.) Jonah, ch. 4: 1, 4. 

Murder is contrary to the authority of God, the sovc- 
reigtt disposer of life : (Deut. 32: 39.) to the goodness of 
God, who gives it ; (Job 10: 12.) to the law of nature ; 
(Acts 16: 28.) to the love a man owes to himself, his 
neighbor, and society at large. Not but that life may be 
taken away, as in lawful war ; (1 Chron. 5; 22 J by the 
hand of the civil magistrate for capital crimes ; (Ikut. 17; 
8, 10.) and in self-defence. (See Self-defence.) 

According to the divine law, murder is to be punished 
with death, Gen. 9: 6. Deut. 19: 11, 12. 1 Kings 2: 28, 
29. It is remarkable that God often gives up murderers 
to the terrors of a guilty conscience, Geu 4: 13, 15, 23, 
24. Such are followed with many instances of divine 
vengdance ; (2 Sam. 12: 9, 16.^ thmr lives are often short- 
ened ; (Psalm 55: 23.) and judgments for their rin are 
oftentimes transmitted to posterity, Gen. 49: 7. 2 Sam. 
21 : 1 . 

When a dead body was found in the fields, and the 
murderer was^ unknown, Moses commanded that the el- 
ders and iudg^ of the neighboring places sHoald resort to 
the spot, Dent. 21: 1 — 8. The elders of the city nearest 
to it were to take a heifer, which had never yet borne the 
yoke, .and were to lead it into some mde and nncoltivated 
place, which had not been ploai^ed or sowed) whei^ they 
were to cut its throat ; the priests of thq Jw, with the 
elders and magistrates of the city, were to come near the 
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dead body, and washing their hands over the Itoifer thM 
had been slain, they were to say : ** Ova hands' have not 
cdied thijs blood, nor have oar eyes seen it shed. Lord, 
beftivoraMe to thy neoplh Israel, and impute not to us 
this blood^hich has been shed in. the midst of oar eoun^ 
jijr w ceremony may inform ns what idea they had 
of the hetnottsness or murder, and how much horror they 
conceived at this crimes also, their fear that Ood might 
av«tige it on the whole country ; and the pollution that 
the Gountry was supposed to eontract, by the blood spilt 
iu it, unless it were enpiatsd or avenged on hhn who had 
occasioned it, if he imald be disooyered. Cdmp. Psalm 
73; 13 ; also the action of Pilate, Matt. 27: 4. Caltnet / 
Jmn ; Jones ; JDwigHfs T^ogp-'-^Biend. Bnek, 

MURMURING; a compiaim iimde for wrongusttf^K®^^ 
to have been rechttdd, Phul frequently forbi(1& murtonr- 
ing, 1 Oor. l(h 10. All. 2i 14, jited severely punished 
the Hebrews who murmured ih IhO deseiSE, ana was more 
Ihatibaceon the’jxnnt of forsaking them, and even of do* 
stroying them, hod not Moses appeased his pnger by ear- 
nest prayer, Num. 4: 33, *34. 12. 14; 30, 3U 16; 3. 21: 
i — 6. Psat 78: 30. (See RESiGNATioN.)--Cofta«r. 

MURRAY, (Jomr,) first Uni versalist mittimorm Boston, 
was bom ht Alton, Hthnpshire county, Engfand, about 
1741. His father was an Episcopalian ; his mother n 
Presbyterian. They removed’ from Alton tb Ireland. In 
early life he believed the doctrine of election ; then he be- 
came a Methodist preacher in Mr. 'Wesley^s connexion ; 
and afterwards he was attached to Mr. Whitfield. Ee- 
pairmg to London,' he soon forgot the character of a mi* 
nister. Good company, music, dancing; VauxhaU,'^ and 
the play houses intoxicated him. He says, I plunged 
into a vortex of pleasure.^^ ^ ^ 

Visiting a young lady to convert her from the error of 
Universalistn, the following was the argumentation. She 
asked, For not believing n^at is atl unbeliever damned ? 
He replied, For not believing that Jesus Chri§t is his com- 
plete Savior. ' Ghe again asked, Must the unbeliever be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ is his Savior? Must he believe 
a lie? Is Christ the Savior of the unbeliever ? By this 
argument he was overwhelmed. His own erroneous de- 
finition of faith was indeed refuted by the questions of the 
lady I but, instead of abandoning that fundamental error, 
he only followed it out to its natural consequences, and 
became a Universalist. 

Having lost his tit^d child, he came to America in 
poverty, in September, 1770. His talents and eloquent en- 
thusiasm, combined with many just and evan^ticat senti- 
ments, soon raised him to popularity. He preached at 
Brunswick, New Jersey, Newjwrt, and Providence, and 
first in Boston October 30, 1773 ; afterwafds in Newbu^- 
port and New London, in New York and Pennsylvania. 
In May, 1775, he was a chaplain in a Rhode Island regi- 
ment. After preaching in Gloucester, he was established 
in Boston about the year 1785, and passed the remainder 
of his Ujfe there. After six years of helplessness he died 
m peace, September 3, 1815, aged seventy-foqr. 

Mr. Mnrray, as well as Mr, Winchester, was a Trinka- 
rian. He regarded Winchester, however, as a believer in 
purgatorial satisfaction , and as teaching that every man 
IS bis own Savior. He himself believed that myrtods 
of men would rise to the resuttoctioa of damnation, and 
would call on the rocks to hide ftiem ft*om the wrath of 
the Lamb ; yet considered that damnation as endi^ at 
the judgment-day. Her supposed, that in the day of judg- 
ment the devil and his angel* Wouldbe placed, as the goats, 
on the left hand of the judge, and oil men on "^Ihe right 
hand, in most obvious oontradietkm to the Sci4]Mure, 
which says, that “ all nations” wiH be gathered, to W se- 
parated, the just from the unjust. This amounts in fact 
to a dental of the future judgment. 

Since his death Mr. Balfbur, with Mif. Baltou and others, 
has expUoitly maintained, that there will be no ftiCure 
reckoning day. See 2 Tim. 3; 13. At last tMs error of 
denyii^ i ftittoe Judgment, and thus aubverjfing the mo- 
ml govenmieiii or GA, appeared so great aii|Lperilons to 
a awber of tJniverssllat iMnisters, who assert a future 
retribntibii and the pu^tslniieiit though not everlasting, of 
the widied, that in August, 1^1, they announced their 
fuH ami entife separation ftrom the denominatiim of Uni* 


versaiists, and the establishment of a religious community 
by the name of the Massachusetts Association of Um- 
vermil Eestorationists.” (See Universal Rrstorjltion- 
isira.) Mr. Murray published Letters and Sketches of 
Sermons, 3 voJs, His Life, by himself, was published in 
1816, and two editions have been published since his 
de ajh . * £i/* of Mwrrfsg^ 1833. — AUen. 

liU1||tAY> (Lnmi^itv,) a grammarian, and member of 
the society of Friends, Was bom, in 1745, at Smetara, 
near . Lancaster, in Pennsylvania; was originally an 
American barrister, but quitted the oar to become a mer- 
chaift ; acquired a competency by his mercantile pursuits; 
settled in Englhnd, and became known by his school 
boefiss; and died Januam 10, 1826. Among his works 
are. KagHsh Grammar ; Exercises ; Key ; Spelling Book ; 
ana Bernier ; two Frendi Selections ; the Power of Reli- 
^n on the Mind ; and the Duty ana Benefit of Reading 
the Scriptures . — DaoenporU 

MUSCULUS, (WoLFOANGUs,) a celebrated German di- 
vine and reformer, was bom at Dieuze, upon Lorrain, 
September 8, 1497, His father was a poor cooper ; the 
son found friends, and was educated in a monastery at 
Whstriek, where the prior treated him as his own son. 
At the a» cf twenty he began the study of theology, 
wlien^a j^bus did mdnk said to him, If you intend to 
become a. good preacher, you must endeavor to be fami- 
liar with' Ihe Bible.” By means of this advice, Musculus 
became n. Christian and a Protestant, and was the instru- 
mfsht of converting to his principles almost all his brother 
friars in the inonastery. After various successful labors 


commentaries on the Scriptures. His Dying Hymn in 
Latin has been much admired — Middleton^ ii. pp. 85 — 89. 


THE DYmO HYMN OP MUSCULUS. 

1. Nil •upereat vitea^ frifua praxordia cemtat: 

Sed tu Christs, mim vita pere9ims aaoa. 

2. Q,uid trepidaa anima t ad aedee ahitura ^uietia, 

En tihi ductar, adeat anoblus Ule iuuo. 

3. Linque domnm hone miaeram, nunc in ana fata rueniem, 

Quam tiid J!da Dn dextera reatituet. 

4. Paceaati ? aeio : aod CxAistrs eredentibw in ac 

Peoeata &epurga* aanguiw cuncta auo, 

6. Borribilia mora eat 1 feUeor : aed proximo vita «<, 

Ad guam te Christs gratia certa vocat. 

5. '^Preaato eat de Saiantt, peccato, et morte triumphana 

CHRisfos : ad httno igitur leeta alacriague migra. 

Of this beautifni effusion of Christian piety and genius 
the editor of this work begs leave to offer the following 

' NEW T1UN8LATION. 


1. The vital Sams fhaU burn no more ! 

The blood around mjr heart to cold ! 

But thou. O Christ, my soul ehalt warm, 
With life of more than mortal mould ! 

2. Why then, my soul, why tramble thus, 

To wing thy flight to aeaui of rest } 
Behold thy guide, thine ancwl, Waits 
To lead thee there amoi%tbe blest. 

3. Leave then this wretched maoMoa, leave. 
In ruiifs It around thee lied: 


For God* 8 right hand Is etiU, 
And thou shalt see it Adrar rina. 


4. Bui hast thou simiedf and beuce thy foar. 
Sad truth! but yet believers Ini^. ^ 
TbjU crimsM di the etain may be, 
tto blead of Chum fiothdlea^ 

«. Bwdeiltli a ftce of bbrror.weto » 

Mem true, my eoul, hut Ufli le nlfifh t 
life to wbfeh fl^ Savior calS. 

By gmee eo eutei thoucaiwt not die. 


AM |y to thm celestial ptaine ! 

MUSIC ; jllril! kOiiNokiniottfl combination of sounds : an 
art of great antiquity, and early employed as a medium 
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of religious worship. As practised in public worship 
among both Jews and Christians, it is of two kinds 

1. Vocal music. This species, which is the most natu- 
ral, may be considered to have existed beSote any other. 
It was continued by the Jews, and it is the only kind that 
is permitted in the Greek and Scotch churches, or, with 
few exceptions, in dissenting congregations in England. 
The Christian rule requires its use, both for personal and 
social edification, Ephes. 5. Col. 3. The vocal music of 
the imperial choristers in St. Petersburgh incomparably 
surpasses, in sweetness and effect, the sounds produced 
by the combined power of the most exquisite musical in- 
struments. 

2. Instrutnental music is also of very ancient date, its 
invention being ascribed to Tubal, the sixth descendant 
from Cain. That instrumental music was not practised 
by the primitive Christians, but was an aid to devotioa 
of later times, is evident from church history. The organ 
was first introduced into the church service by Marianus 
Sanutus, in the year 1290 j and the first that was known 
jn the West, was one sent to Pepin, by Constantinus Co- 
pronymus, about the middle of the eighth century. In- 
strumental music is becoming quite common in the 
churches of this country ; nor is this to be regrette^ so 
long as u is made subservient to vocal, not a substitute 
for It. 

Music, indeed, is probably nearly coeval with bur race, 
or, at least, with the first attempts to preserve the memo- 
ry of transactions. Before the invention of 'writing, the 
history of remarkable events was committed to memory, 
and handed down by oral tradition. The knowledge of 
laws and of useful art.s was preserved in the' same way. 
Khythm and song were probably soon found important 
helps to the memory j ami thu.s the muses became the 
early instriicters of mankind. Nor wa.s it long, -we may 
conjecture, before dancing and song united contributed to 
festivity, or to the solemnities of religion. The first in- 
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which they called photinx, is also ascribed to the Egyp- 
tians. Its shape was that of a horn, of which, no doum, 
it was originally made. Before the invention of these in- 
struments, as f)r. Burney justly observes, music could 
have been little more than metrical, as no other instru- 
ments except those of percussion were Imown. When 
the art was first discovered of refining and sustaining 
tones, the power of music over mankind was probably 
inresistible, from-the agreeable surprise which soft and 
lengthened sounds must have occasioned.” The same 
learned writer has given a drawing, made under his own 
eye, of an Egyptian musical instrument, represented on a 
very ancient obelisk at Home, brought from Egypt by 
Augustus. This obelisk is supposed to have been erected 
at Heliopolis, by Sesostris, near four hundred years before 
the. Trojan war. The most remarkable thing in this in- 
strument is, that it is supplied with a neck, so that its two 
strings were capable of furnishing a great number of 
sounds. This is a contrivance which the Greeks, with aB 
their ingenuity, never hit upon. have never been 
able,” says the doctor, to discover in any remains of 
Greek sculpture, an instrument furnished with a neck ; 
and father Montfaucon says, that in examining the repre- 
sentations of near five hundred ancient lyres, harps, and 
citharas, he never met with one in which there was any 
contrivance for shortening the strings during the time of 
performance, as by a neck and finger-board.” From the 
long residence of the Hebrews in Egypt, it is no impro- 
bable conjecture that their music was derived from that 
source. However that may be, music, vocal and instru- 
mental, made one important part of their religious service. 
If the excellence of the music was Conformable to the 
sublimity of the poetry which it accompanied, there would 
be no injustice in supposing it unspeakably superior to 
that of every other people ; and the pains that were taken 
to render the tabernacle and temple music worthy of the 
subjects of their lofty odes, leaves little doubt that it was 
so. That the instniments were loud and sonorous, will 
appear from what follows ; but as the public singing was 
performed in alteniate responses, or the chorus of all 
.succeeded to those part.s of the psalm w'hich were sung 
only by the appointed leaders, instruments of this kind 
were necessary to command and control the voices of 
so great a number as was usually assembled on high 
occasion .s. 

The Hebrews in!?rstcd on having music at marriages, 
on anniversary birthdays, at victories, at the inauguration 
of their kings, in their public worship, and when they 
w'crc coming from afar to attend the great festivals of 
their nation, Isa. 30; 29. 

Instrumental music wa.s first introduced into the Jewish 
service by Moses ; and afterward, by the express command 
of God, was very much improved willi the addition of se- 
veral in.stTumerils in the reign of David. When Hezekiah 
restored the temple service, which had been neglected in 
his predece.ssor’s reign, he set the Levites in the house 
of the Dord, with cjmibals, with psalteries, and with harps, 
according to the commandment of David, and of Gad the 


struinenis of music were probably of the pulsatile kind j 
and rhythin, it i.s likely, preceded the observation of those 
intervals of sound whish arc so pleasing to the ear. 

About five hundred and fifty years after the deluge, or 

B. C. IROO, according to the common chronology, both Ba \\\l 

vocal and lusirumental music are spoken of as things m VVx 

general mse . “And Laban said, What hast thou done, 

tliat thou hast stolen awiiy unawares to me, and carried vn V 

away my daughters, as captives taken with the sword? 

Wherefore didst thou fiee away secretly, and steal away . 

from me j and didst not toll me, that I might have sent * 

E^pt has been called the cradle of the arts and sciences, W 

and there can be. no doubt of the verv earlv civilivation w 

of that coontry To the Egyptiau or ^ 1 

who IS wiled Tmmgistos, or » thrice illustrious,” is as! } 

cnbed the invention of the lyre, which had at first only 
three strings. It would be idle to mention the various 
conjectures how these strings w^ere tuned, or to try to set- of David 
tie the chronology of this invention. The single flute, asheor 


king’s seer, and Nathan the 
-jjj^propliet ; for so was the 
commandment of the Lord 
j|^m||^mPNVby his prophets,” 2 Chron. 

VWWuWvMflw ancient lyre, 

most ancient 
stringed in- 
»truments, Gen. 4: 21. It 
uWmWW sometimes called 

\\\\\\\\\Mf ' dac, or “eight-stringed,” (I 

VWmWw 

although, as we may 
i \W\\yi» gather from the coins or 
medals of the Maccabean 
m bai^s 

which were furnished with 
only three strings. The 
rnbhm, or is first 

Harp, mentioned m the Psalms 

In Psalms 33: 2, and 144: 9, it is called 
ten stringed instrument j” but in Psalm 92: 
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3, U IS distinguished iVoin it. Josejihus assigns to it 
twelve strings, which, taken in connexion with the fact 
above stated, leaves us to conclude' that it sometimes 
had ten and sometimes twelve strings. It was not played 
with a bow or fret, but with the fingers. It revSembled in 
form a right angled triangle, or the Greek delta inverted. 
The body of it was of wood and hollow, and was inclosed 
with a piece of leather tensely drawn. The chords were 
extended on the outside of the leather, and were fixed at 
one end into the transverse part of the triangular body of 
the instrument. Such is its form at the present day in 
the East ; but it has onl3f five strings in its modern shape, 
2 Sam. fi; 5. 1 Kings 10: 12. There was another instru- 
ment of this kind used iu Babylonia : it was tripngular in 
form. It had originally only four, but subsequently 
twenty strings, Dan. 3: 5, 7, 10, 15. 

Among their wind instruments was the otgatij so called 
i n the English version, in Hebrew, huggad, Gen. 4: 21. It 
may be styled the ancient shepherd’s pipe, 
corresponding most nearly to the swigXy or 
the pipe of Pan, among the Greeks. It 
consisted at first of only one or tivo, but 
afterwards of about seven pipes, made of 
reeds, and differing from each other in 
length. ChaHl, nechUoth^ and nektb, are 
wind instruments made of various materi- 
als, such as wood, reeds, horns, and bones. 

far as we may be permitted to judge 
from the three kinds of pipes now used in 
the East, the Hebrew instrument called nechihth is the 
onejthat is double in its structure ; chalil is perhaps the 
one of simpler form, having a single stem with an orifice 
through it j while mkeb answers to the one without an 
orifice, Isa. 5: 12. 30: 29. Jer. 48: 30. Ps. 5: 1. Ezek. 28: 
13. The hom, or crooked trumpety was a very ancient in- 
strument. It was made of the horns of oxen, which were 
cut off at the smaller extremity, and thus presented an 
orifice which extended through. In progress of lime, 
rams’ horns were hollowed and employed for the. same 
purpose. It IS probable that in some instances it was 
rnatle of brass, fa.shioned .so as to resemble a horn. It 
was greatly used m war, and its sound resembled thunder. 
Chatsoterothj the silver trumpet, was straight, a cubit in 
length, hollow throughout, and at the larger extremity 
shaped so as to resemble the mouth of a small bell. In 
times of peace, when the people or the rulers wore tq be 
assembled together, this trumpet was blown softly. 'Wheu 
the camps were to move forward, or the people to march 
to war, it was sounded with a deeper note. 

There were several sorts of drums. The toph, rendered 
in the English version tabret and timbrel, (Gen. 31: 27.) 

consisted of a circ’ular 
hoop, either of w^ood 
or brass, three inches 
and six-temhs wide, 
was covered with a 
slnn tensely drawn, 
and hung round with 
small bells. It was 
held m the left band, 
and beaten to notes 
of music with the 
right. The ladies through all the East, even to this day, 
dance lo the sound of this instrument, Exml. 15* 20. 
Job 17: 6. 21: 12. 2 Sam. 6: 5. The cymbals, tseltscHm, 
were of two kinds formerly, as there are to this day, in 
the East. The first consisted of two flat pieces of metal 
or plates ; the musician held one of them m his right band, 
the other in his left, and smote them together, as an ac- 
companiment to other instruments. This cymbal and the 
mode of using it may be often seen in modern armies. 
The second Yind of cymbals consisted of four small plates 
attached, two to each hand, which the ladies, as they 
danced, smote together. But mezilots, (Zech. 14; 20.) 
rendered in the English version bells, are not musical in- 
struments, as some suppose, nor indeed bells, but concave 
pieces or plates of brass, which were sometimes attach- 
ed to horses for the saJte of ornament.— Bmk ; 
Watson, 

MUSSULMAN. (See IstitMisM.) 


MUSTARD , {simpt. Matt. 13. 32. 17. 20. Mark 4; 31. 
Luke 13: 19. 17: 0.) a well-known garden herb. Christ 

compares the kingdom 
of heaven to “ a grain 
of mustard-seed, which 
a man took and sowed 
in iht: earth, which in- 
deed,’’ said he, “ is the 
least of all seeds ; but 
w hen it is grown is the 
greatest among herbs, 
and becomeih a tree, 
so that the birds of the 
air come and lodge in 
(he branches thereof,” 
Matt, 13; 31,32. '‘This 
expression will not ap- 
pear strange,” says Sir Thcmns Browne, if we recollect 
that the mustard-seed, though it be not simply and in 
Itself the smallest of seeds, yet may be very wtU believed 
to be the smallest of snob as are apt to grow unto a lig- 
neous substance, and become a kind of tree.” 

The expression, also, that it might grow into such 
dimensions that birds might lodge on its branches, 
may be literally conceived, if we allow the Inxunancy 
of plants in India above our northern regions. And 
he quotes upon this occasion what is recorded in the 
Jewish story, of a mustard tree that was lo be climbed 
like a fig-tree. The Talmud also meiuioiis imc whose 
branches were so extensive as to cover a tent. Without 
insisting on the accuracy of this, we may gather from 
it that W'C should not judge of Eastern vegetables by 
those which are familiar to ourselves. Scheuchzer de- 
scribes a species of mustard w'hich grows several feel 
high, with a tapering stalk, and sjircads into many 
branches. Of this arborcsoeni or trce-like vegetable he 
gives a print; and Liniitriis mentions a spci ics whose 
branches were real wood, whicij he names sniffpi eru- 
coides. 

But wdiatever kind of tree our Lord meant, it is cUnr, 
from the fact that he never lakes his illustrations from 
any objects but such as iveie familiar, and oficn present 
in the scene tiround him, that he spoke of one which the 
Jews well knew to have minute secils, and yet to be of so 
large gniwth a.s to afford .slielter for the birds of the air. — 
Watsmi i Harris; Abbott, 

MYCONIUS, (Ffedkkick,) an intimate friend of Lu- 
ther, and one of the reformers of the sixteenth century, 
was born at Litchtenfeldt, Franconui, m M91, of religions 
parents, and educated at Annaberg. At the age of twenty 
he w^as persuaded to enter a monastery, where he devoted 
seven years chiefly to the study of tlie Bible, the school- 
men, and the works of Augustine. After lie entered into 
orders, he was preacher at Viriaria, where Luther’s works 
fell into his hands, and his mind becoming enlightened, ho 
began to proclaim the truth with boldnchS ; and u spread, 
says Ills biogi’apher, “as if the angels had been the ear- 
ners of It.” In 1524, he was called to Gotha, W’herc he 
1ab(»re(l among the Thunngian churches twenty-tivo 
years. lie often accompanied the doctor of Saxony into 
the Netherlands, and preached the gospel at Ihe hazard 
of his life. He was once his ambassador to England. He 
w^as also employed to visit and reform the churches of 
Misnia. His health failing in 1511, he wrote to Luther 
“ that he w^as sick not unto death, but unto life.” But he 
recovered, and, according to LutheFjj prayer, outlived him 
several months. He died in 1545, glorifying God for all 
the rich mercies of the Reformation. lie published nu- 
merous works.— voL i, p. 250, 

MYRRH; (««r, Exod. 30; 23. Esther 2: 12. 45: 8. 

Prov.7: 17. Cant, h 13. 3; 6. 4:6, 14. 5: 1, 5, 13; smui- 
na, Ecclus. 21: 15. Matt. 2: XI. Mark 15: 23. John 19: 
39.) a precious kind of gum, issuing by incision, «nd 
sometimes spontaneously, from the trunk and laiger 
branches of a tree growing in Egypt, Arabia, and Al)ys- 
sinia. Its taste is extremely bitter, but its smell, tlKmgh 
strong, Is not disagreeable j and among the ancicnrs it 
entered into the composition of the mo.st costly oinunents. 
As a perfume, it appears to hav^c been used to give a 
ffleosant fragrance to vestment.'^, and to be carried by fc- 
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roakb m little cahkels in the bosoms. The Magi^ who its inhabitants are represented by Cieero as base and con* 
came from the Kast to wort^i|imir Savior at jj^thiehemi temptible to a jpraverb.»--~IF«hw». 
made him a present of myrrh among other thtngS) MYSTEHY: seohot ; a wpnder ^ (from muein tsMowa* to 
Matt. 2: U. shat the month.) It Foratrnth 'meaj 

In the gospel (Mark 15; 23.) is mentioned myrrh and by God wloeh we nonld not have discovered without reve* 
adne, or wine mingled with myiTh> which was odered to iatkxi $ such as the call to4he.>Genliles, JU 2.) the 

Jesus, previous to his cruci&cion, and intended to deadmi transforming of some without dying, 1 Cox. 15; 51.?^ 
in him the anguish of hU sufferings. It was a 2. The wordis also used in reference4o things whi<?h re- 

among \he Hebrews to give such kind of stupetyinfds^Ors main in part incmpreheasible after they are revealed j 
40 persons who were aiwut to be capitally punudted^ frov. such aai’the incarnation pf Christ, the re$urrec|ion of the 
31: 6. Some have thought that the myrrhedwine of Mfxk dead, dee., 1 Tim.^ 3: 12. , Seine critics, however, observe 
is the same as the <<wtne mingled withg;aU’’ of Me.tthew: that the it*ord in the JSprfiture dpes not nsuaHy import 
but others distinguish thetm They sappo^ the myrrhed what is incapable in its own uatum of ^^ing understood 
wine was given to our Lord from a sentiment of sympa- by man, bjut b^ly a secreit, any,tl^ag jaot disoloeed or pub* 
thy, to prevent him from feeling loo sensibly the pain of lished to tSe world, SJphes. i; 1 Cor. 13: l«-3. 

his sufferings ; while the potation, mingM with gall, of In respect to the mysiteries of r^igioUi 4iyiues have run 
which he would not drink, was given from cruelty, into two ^tremes. as ^e obsnrv^, have gxyen 

Others, however, think that Matthew, writing in Syriac, up all'tlmt was mysterkms/th^kjng that thev were not 
used tiie word marraf which signifies either myrrh, bitter* called to believe any thing but what they could con^re* 
ness, or gall ; which the Greek translator took in the hend. Where mystery aays Dr 

sense of -gall, and Mark in the sense of myrrh. Wine “religion ends.’* But the truth is,a^ Koberi xfall 
mingled with myrrh was highly esteemed by .the ancients, serves, that they begin and end togetiter 5 a p^lon of ^at 
— Watson; Calmct. which .is inscnttable to our faculties attaching to e^e];y 

MYRTLE*, (rushf Neh. 8: 15. Isa. 41: 19. 5^: 13. truth of nature and revelation. 4 
Zech. 1: 8—10.) a shrub, sometimes growing to a small is a tmplc mthmtt its God, 1 Cor. 2: 

tree, very common in But if ii can be proved that mysteries make a pan of a 
Judea. It has a hard religion coming (rom God, it can be no part of piety to 
woody rpot, that sends . discard them, as if we were wiser than he. And besides, 
forth a^eat number of upon this principle, a man most believe nothing : the va* 
small fexifile brancl^,. rious works of nature, the growth of plants, instincts of 
^ furnished with leaves Uke brutes, union of body and soul, properties of matter^the* 
those of box, but much nature of sjarit, ana a thousand other things, are alT re- 
Icss, and more pointed: plete with mysteries. If so in the i^ommon* works of na^ 
toey are soft to the touch, tore, we can hardly suppose that those things wdiich more 
shitting, smooth, of a immediately relate to the Divine Being himself, can be 
beautitol green, and have without mystery. The other extreme lies in an attempt to 
a sweet smell. The flow- explain the mysteries of revelation so as to free them 
ers grow among the from all obscurity. To defend religiog in this manner Is 
leaves, and consist of five to expose it to contempt. 

white petals disposed in The following maxim points out the proper way of de* 

the form of a rose: they fence, by which both extremes are avoided. Where the 

have an agreeable per- truth of a doctrine depends not on the evidence of the 
vfume, and-* ornamental things themselves, but on ihe authority of him who re- 
appearance. veals it, there the only way to prove the doctrine to be 

Savary, describing a scene at the end of the forest of true is to prove the testimony of him that revealed it to be 
Platanea, says, “ Myrtles, intermixed with laurel roses, infallible. 

grow in the valleys to the height often feet. Their snow- Ilr. South observes, that the mysteriousness of those 
white flowers, bordered with a purple edging, appear to parts of the gospel called the credenda, or matters of our 
peculiar advantage under the verdant toliage. Each faith, is most subservient to the great andninportant ends 

myrtle is loaded with them, and they emit perfumes more of religion, and thajt upon these accounts First, because 

exquisite than those of the rose itself. They enchant religion in the prime institution of it was designed to make 
everyone, and the soul is filled with toe softest, sensa- impi*essiona of aw*e and reverential fear upon men’s 
tions.” minds. 2. Tb humble the pride and haughtiness of man’s 

The myrtle is mentioned in Scripture among lofty trees, reason. 3. To engage ^us in a closer and more diligeiat 
not as comparing with them in size, but as^contributing search into them. 4. That the full and entire knowledjge 
with them to the beauty, and richness pf the scenery, of divine things may be one principal part of oqr felicity 
Thus Isaiah, (41: 19.) intending to describe a scene of va- hereafter. MohiasaifCs C/awdr, jvol. i. pp. 118, 119, 3uj[| 
ned excellence ; “ I will plant in the wilderness the cedar, 30.5 ; CampMVs Tr^imimry Ihssentatim to the ybl. 

and the shittah tree, and the myrtle, and the oil tree;” SHUingJleetls On gines Sacra, Kyi^lefs 

that is, I will adorn the dreary and barren ’waste tvith Die., qu. 11 ; Cmmefs Diet. ; Ontdetds C^nmdmtu ; ^ifts 
trees famed for their stature and the grandeur of their ap- ser. vol. iii. j Works of Hohori BatL — Htnd. J^uck. 

pearance, the beauty of their form, and also the fragrance MYSTERIES ; a term used to denote the secret rites 
of their odor. The apocryphal Baruch, (5; 8.) speaking of jhe pagan superstition, utoich were Gainfully concealed 
of the return from Babylon, expressps the protcciion ai- from toe knowledge of the vulgar, 
forded by God to the people by the €Mtme image : “ Even The learned bishop Wariairton suj^i^ed that the mys- 
the woods and every sweet-smelling tree shall over- teries of toe pagan religion were the mvention of legisla- 
shadow Israel by the commandment of God,’’ Barris:— tors and other great personages, wb<nn fortune or.theyf 
Wdisort- "* own had placed at the head of those dvil societies 

MYSIA j a counti^ of Asia Minor, having the PropoU* which were formed in the earHast ages in different parts 
fts on the north, Bithynia on the north-east, t and east, of the world* 

Phrym on the south-east, Lydia (fromwbioh it was sepa- Mosbeam was of opinion that toe mysteries were cn* 
rated by the rivw Hermus) on the south, toe JEgean sea tirely coi^iinemorative } that they were instituted with a 
on toe west, and the narrow strait, called the Hdlespont^ view to pieserve the remembrance of heroes and great 
on toe norlh-^t. Mysia was visited by St. Paul in bis men, who Ikad boen deified in consideration of their mar- 
cimtit tonmgh Asia Minor ; but he was not suffered by tial exploits, Iteetol inventions, public, virtues, and espe- 
the Split to xemain there, being directed to pass oyer iftto dally in ecm^uence of the braefits by them conferred 
Mftoeotodff; Acts 16: 7— *10. In this country stood toe on their oontompomries, 

aneient ei# Twy ; w al^ tw of ^rgamus, one of the Others, however, suspoae that toe mysteries werp tte 
seven m Asia, under toe Impans it was toaue offspring, of bigotry aSS' priestcraft, and that thqt 

a province of toe empire, end called Hellespoutus 5 and nated Egypt, toe Native land of idolatry, m that 
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country, the priesthood ruled predominant. The kings 
were engrafted into their body Wore could ascend 
the throne. They were possessed of a thSi p»it of the 
land of all Egypt. ' The sacerdotal ftmction wiw confined 
to oae tribe, and was transmitted from fatht»r^ son. All 
the Orienfhls, but more especially the Egyptiaai) delighted 
in mysterious and allegorical doctrines. Every maxim 
of morahty, every tenet of theology, every dritea or phi- 
losophy, was wrapt up in a veil of allegory and mysticism. 
This propensity, no doubt, conspired with avarice and 
ambition to dispose them to a dark and mysterious system 
of xeligioh^ Asides, the Egyptians were a gloomy race 
of men ; they delighted |n darkness and sdlitude. Their 
sacred ritCs were generally celebrated with mejancholy 
airs, weeping, and lamcntaticm. This glcxnny and unso- 
cial bias of mind must have stimulated them ip a conge- 
nial mode of worship. 

MYSTERIES, or^ as they were also called“;Mi*ACLfis ; a 
kind of rude drama, which ward Ihvorite -spectacle in the 
middle ages^ represented at solemn festivals. Thei sub- 
jects were of a religious character, and the ecclesiastics 
trore at first the antfiors and performers. They received 
the above name because they profcssediy*taiight the mys- 
terious dOctrihes-of Christianity, and represented the mi- 
racles of the saints nod martyrs. The first play of this 
sort, mentioned by name, appears to have been St. Catha- 
rine, written, according to Matthevl Paris, by Geofirey, a 
Norman, about 1110. They sometimes lasted several 
days. One which lasted eight days contained a great pait 
of the Scripture history. The Corpus Christi, or famous 
Coventry mystery, begins with the creation, and ends 
with the day of judgmvnt. The slaughter of the children 
at Bethlehem, the sufferings of Christ, dec. were repre- 
sented. — Kend. Buck. 

MYSTIC^. The mystical sense of Scripture is that 
which is evidebtly Symbolical or metaphorical. For ex- 
ample, Babylon signifies literally a city of Chaldea, the 
habitation of kings who persecuted the Hebrews, and who 
were overwhel med in idolatry and wickedness. But John, 
in the Revelations, gives the name of Babylon, mystically, 
to the city of Rome. So Jerusalem is literally a city of 
Judea ; but mystically, the heavenly Jerhsalem ; the habi- 
tation of the saints, &c. — Cedmei. 

MYSTICS, who have also been sometimes called Qui- 
etists, are those who profess a pure and sublime devotion, 
accompanied with a disinterested love of God, free from 
all selnsh considerations ; and who believe that the Scrip- 
tures have a mystic and hidden sense, which must be 
sought after, in order to understand their true import. 
Under this name some improperly comprehend all those 
who profess to know that they are inwardly taught of God. 

The system of the Mystics proceeded updn the known 
doctrine of the Platonic school, which was also adopted 
by Origen and liis disciples, that the divine nature was 
difibsed through all human souls ; or that the faculty of 
reason, from which proceed the health and vigor of the 
mind, was an emanation from God into the human soul, 
and comprehended in it the principles and elements of all 
truth, human and divine. They denied that men could 
by labor or study excite this celestiaf flame in their 
breasts; and, therefore, they disapproved highly of the 
attempts of those who, by definitions, abstract theorems, 
and profound speculations, endeavored to form distinct 
notions of truth, and disciover its bidden nature. On the 
contrary, they maintained that silence, tranqdlUity, repose, 
and solttud^, accompanied wRh such acts as might tend 
to attenuate and exhaust the body, were, the means by 
u^lhich the hidden and internal word was excited to pro- 
duce its latent virtues, and fo instruct men in the know- 
ledge of divine things. They reasoned as follows ; Those 
who behffid with a noble contempt all human aflairs, who 
turn away their eyes ftrom terrestrial vanities, and shut 
all the avanttes of the outward senses against the conta- 
gious infiuen^ of a material world, must necessarily re- - 
turn to Ood^ when the spuit is thus disengaged from (he 
impediments ivhich prevented that happy union. And, 
^ this Mesped frame, they not Only enjoy inexpressible 
mptures from that communion with the Supreme Biring, 
but also are invested with the inestimable privilege of 
contemplating truth undisguised and uncorrupted in its 


native purity, while others behold it in a vitiated and de- 
lusive form.** The number of the Mystics increased in 
the tburth century, under the influence of the Grecian fa- 
natic, who gave himself out for Dionysius the Arenpagite, 
a disciple of St. Paul, and who probably lived about this 
period ; and, by -pretending to higher degrees of perfection 
than other Chrikians, and practising great austerities, 
their cause miined ground, especially in the eastern pro- 
vincea, In the fifth century. A copy of the pretended 
works bt Dionysius was sent by Balbus to Lewis the 
M^k, A. D. 824, Which kindled the holy flame of Mysti- 
ciam in the western provinces, and filled the Latins vith 
the most enthusiastic admiration of this new system. In 
the twelfth centuty, th^e Mystics took the lead in their 
method of expounding the Scriptures. In the thirteenth, 
they were the most formidable antagonists of the school- 
men ; and, towards the close of the fourteenth, many of 
them resided and propagated their tenets in almost every 
parr of Europe. They had, in the fifteenth century, many 
pH^sonsof distinguished merit in their number. In the 
sixteenth, previously to the Reformation, if any sparks of 
real piety subsisted under the despotic empire of supersti- 
tion, they were chiefly to be found among the Mystics ; 
and in the seventeenth, the radical principle of Mysti- 
cism Was adopted by the Behmists, Bourignonists, and 
Quietists. 

The Mystics propose a disinterestedness of love, with- 
out other motives, and profess to feel, in the enjoyinent 
of the temper itself, an abundant reward ; and paskvc 
contemplation in the state of perfection to which they as- 
pire. They lay little or no stress upon the outward cere- 
monies and ordinances of religion, but dwell chiefly upon 
the inward operations df the mind. It is not uncommon 
for Ihem to allegoriae certain passages of Scripture, (at 
the same time they do not deny the literal sense,) as hav- 
ing' an allusion to the inward experience of believers. 
Thus, according to them, the word Jerusalem, which is the 
name of the capital of Judea, signifies, allegorically, the 
church militant; morally, a believer ; and mysteriou.s]y, 
heaven. That sublime passage also in Genesis, “ Let 
there be light, and there was light,” which is, according 
to (he letter, corporeal light, signifies, allegorically, the 
Meissiah ; morally/^gra«e ; and mysteriously, beatitude, 
or the light of glory. All this appears to be harmless ; 
yet we must be careful not to give way to the sallies of a 
lively imafpnatioa in interpreting Scripture. Woolston is 
said to have been led to reject the Old Testament by spiri- 
tualizing and allegorizing the New. 

The mystics are not confined to any particular denomi 
nation of Christians, but may be found in most countries, 
and among many descriptions of religionists. Among 
the number of My.stics may be reckoned many singular 
characters, especially Behmen, a shoemaker at Gorlitz, in 
Germany ; Molioos, a Spanish priest, in the seventeenth 
century j Madame Guion, a French lady, who made a great 
noise in the religious world ; and the celebrated Madame 
Bourignon, who wrote a work, entitled, “ The Light of the 
World,” which is full of Mystic extravagancies. Fenelon, 
also, the learned and amiable arclibishop of Cambray, 
favored the same sentiments, for which be was repri- 
manded by the pope. His work, entitled, An Explica- 
tion of the Maxims of the Saints,” which abounds with 
Mystical sentiments, was condemned ; and to the pope’s 
sentence against him the good archbishop quietly sub- 
mitted,^ and even read it publicly himself in the cathedral 
of Cambray. In this whole affair, hik chief opponent is 
said to have been the fttmoas Bossuet, bishop of Meaux. 
Mr. William Litw, author of the “ Seriou.s Call,” &c., de- 
generated, in the latter pmpt of his life, into all the singu- 
larities of MysimiMtt. In the hpBt sense, Mysticism is to 
be regarded as an error arising out of partial views of the 
truth, Of Uruth made^erroneous, as being put out of its 
proper ri^ation to, and comM^ion with other truths. As 
It respects the itiwaid life of religion, its tendency is to a 
sproi^es uf^ fhnaticism, and to induce a contempt for di- 
vtBtely iS^^p^ted (ndfnfillkces. In many, however, it has 
been haj^lytempered by good principles; and too fre- 
qnenlly nasa^ scriptural Christianity, in its inward in- 
fikience,. been branded with the name of Mysticism. — 
Wittson ; Bkkd. Back ; Douglas on Errors, 
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MYI'HOIiOGY, k Uit ongtnai import, ^giiifles any records, or bv oral tradition. See articles HaATHsn j ?i* 
kind of fabiiloc»4lDCtrtiie. ' In its more appropiiated seme, oahism ; and -fibfo’s Court rf the Gentses ; a wwk caifcu 
it mease fiibclDtis details concerning tnc objei^ of lated to^ shodr^ diat Ibe pagatt pblkMK^ers, derived tbeir 
worsbip, which were invented and propagated by men most sul^me sen^menta l&om ibe' Seriptiiiies.'^.^W* 
who Hved in the early ages of the world, and bykem Bucks ef Jhedm 

transmtUedto sneoeedmg generatians, either by written Bktmunt i Blmghtts Theohgifi 
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K A AM AH ) daughter of Lamech and Zillah, and sister 
of Tubabcalo, (Oen. 4: 22.) who is briieimd to have found 
out the art of spinning wool, and of making or enrichii^ 
cloth and ktud8.-~-CVz/sier. 

NAAMAN ; a general in the army of Benliadad,.kiiig 
of Syrr^ who, being afflicted with a leprosy, was cured 
by bathing seven times in the Jordan, agrimbly to Ihe 
command of Elisha the profdiet, ^ Klims 5. Comp* Lev. 
14: 7, dtc. (See Leprosy ; and AranaO ^ 

The prophet having refused to receive a present offered 
to him by Haaman, the latter begged kat he might be 
permitted to carry home two mnlea’ burden Of the earth 
of Canaan, ass^ing as a reason, that henoeforth he 
would serve no God Iwt Jriiovah. It seems that his in- 
tention wasno buUd ah altar in Syria fornmd of Uiat hedy 
ground, as he conceived it to we, to wlddh God had as- 
sigaad the blessing of bis peeahar presence, that be mi^t 
daily testify bla gratitude for the" great mercy which he 
had recetv'^, that he might declare openly bis renuada- 
tion of idolatry, and that he mig^t ke^ a eort oi commu- 
nication, by simiUiude of womhip, wip the peof^' who 
inhabited the land vdiere Elisha dwelt, who had aomiraeu- 
lously cured him. This is perfectly eonstatent with the 
precept, (Exod. 20: 24.) “ An altar of cbalt kou * 
make unto me and it is very credible, that the tempo- 
rary allars were usually of earth *, especially on the high 
places. To such an altar, apparently, Elijah, after re- 
pairing it, added twelve stones, in alinsion the twelve 
tribes of Israel, 1 Kings 18: 31, 

Elisha having consented to this mue^, Naamanmgain 
addressed the prophet thus : ^Mn tnis thing the Lord par- 
don thy servant, that w^hen my master geeth into the 
house of Kimmon to wor^ip there, an4 heleaneth on my 
hand, and I bow myself in the house of Rimmon : when I 
bow myself in the house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon 
thy servant in this thing.” Elisha' said to him, Go 
in peace.” This passage has given rise to many scru- 
ples. Many commentators think, that Naaman only asks 
leave to continue those external services to his master 
Bcnhadad, which he had been used to render him, when 
he entered the temple of Rimmon ; and that Elisha suf- 
fered him to accompany the king into the temple^ provided 
he paid no worship to the idol. Others, with more reason, 
translating the Hebrew in the past tense, suppose theCt 
Haaman mentions only his former sin, and eiAts pardon 
for it. — Calmet ; Wfttsm ; Jonfs. 

NABAL a rich but churlish man, of the tribe of Judah, 
and race of Caleb, who dwelt in the aDUtb of Judah, and 
who had a very numerous ffock on Carmel, bgl -refTOd to 
give David and his followers, in their distress, an|? Provi- 
modestly requested to dwso, 1 i5i 25, 
&c. His name is proverbial for miserly eoveteousn^. — 
Calmet. 

Nabathwaks j AraJuans de- 
scended from Nebajoth. Their country is calM Naba- 
tl^a, and extends from the Euphrates to the Bel sea^ the 
chief cities of which are Petra, the capital of Arabia Be- 
serta, and Medaba — Calmet. 

, j king of Babylon, the same as Ba3a- 

dan. (See Babylon, History OT,)^Calmet. 

JN^ABpPOLASSAR,^ father oi Nebucliadhe^mar the 
Great, was a Babylonian, and chief of the army of Sara- 
eiM, king of Assyria. He made a league with Aatyages, 
n^ gave his daughter Amyitls in marriaf^to hw sou 
Nebimhadjuft^riurw -Abssuerus a# Nabopolassar, joining 
their forebs, wvolted against Sailcus, kmg of Nmeyeh, 
besieged him in his capita* vook him prisoner, and on the 


destruction of 4km Assyria^ laised two Iting- 

d<^s $ ^that of the lied^.gaisi^ii 0 a by. Astyagds, Or Aha- 
saema, and that Qf43mi;&pd«a^.or c^Bab^^ founded 
l^Halx|o}a8sar,A.Mlm A.M<3399. (See 

AsYssmpiA ; and BABViioir, Mmo%it or.y^Calmpt: 

NABOTH ; «n laroelint of the cRy of Jeareel, who lived 
un^r Ahab, king of tbe^fon tribes, and had a ffUe Vine- 
yard near the king’s prince. Ahab coveted Ins property ; 
bat Naboth, accottiing to the )aw,a(Lev, 25? 
fused to aril it r and besides, it was a disgrace for a He- 
brew to ahenate the inheritance of his apceriorii, th^gh 
the arts of Jezebel, Naboth was falsely eoudbmnM and 
stoiied fof a supposed crime, which brought u^n Ahab 
and Jezebel the severest mol^ictions,* 1 Kings ,2i. (See 

NABUCHODONOSOR. (See Assyria.) 

NACHON. The floor of Nachon (2 Sam. 6: 6.) was 
either so called from the name of its proprietor ; or, which 
is more probable, the Hebrew denotes the spared fim, 
that is, me floor m Obed-edom, Wbirii was near, and was 
prepared to receive the ark. This |flace, wherever it 
might be, was either in Jerusalem, or very near Jeru- 
satem, and near the house of Obed-irioiO) in that city. — 
C(dw^. 

NADAB- fSee Abihu.) 

NAHASH *, a king of the Ammonites, who, besieging 
Jabesh4^ilead, w^as defeated and Tailed by Saul, 1 Sam. 
11, The piece of mutilating barbarity prop^d to the 
inhabitants of f aberii-Gilead by Nahash, <^That I may 
thrtist out edl your right eyes, and lay it for a reproach u^n 
Israel,” perhaps, by altering the name of the town to that 
of “ tnp^ who have lost their right eyes,” is worthy of 
notice. — must, however, recollect, that the loss of the 
eyes is a punishment regularly inflicted^ on rebels and 
others in the East. Mr.Hanway, in his, “Journey in 
Persia,” gives venr striking instances of this practice j 
the cmehy iff which, and the sight of the streaming blood, 
were by that gentleman as a man of humanity and a 
Obristiatt must feel ikem.-^CcAiihtt. 

NAHASH, father of Abigail and Zeruiah, is thought 
to be the same as Jesse, ’ father of David.‘ Comp. 2 8ani. 
17; 25. and 1 Chron. 2:, 13, 15, 16. This perhaps might 
be his sumame.-^^zie/. 

NAHOR ; son of Terah, and brofher of Ahraham, Gen. 
11: 26. Neither the year of his birth nor of his death is 
exactly known. Nahor married Milcoh, the daughter of 
Haran, by whom he had several sons, namely, Hoz, Buz, 
KemueL Chesed. Hazo, Pildash, Jidlaph, and Bethhri. 
Nahor flxed bis habitation at. Harau; which Is therefore 
caBed the rity of Nabojr, Gen. 11: 29. 22: 20--^2. 24: 10. 

NAHUIjl^ ^ supposed, b have been a native of Etcosh, 
or Eloofiha, i vill^e in ^Galilee, hpd to have keen of the 
tribe, of Bimuon- Thrive is great uncertuiuty about the 
exact period in which he lived ; but it is generally allowed 
that he Altered his predictions between the Assyrian 
and Babyk^ian captivities, .and probably about B. C. 716. 
Tbuy mfotp ^olriy to foe destrtiction of Niiriveh by the 
lal^lriikiis.fka Medea, and are introduced by cm ani- 
mated ^flsriay of the attributes of God. 

Of all the mdmox pipphem, says bjish^ Lowth, none 
seenm to e^al Nahum *m.sttl4imity, ari^, and bridness. 
His forms. an entire and regular poem, fbe 

eatorlhim is i»aUri«oent and truly august. The prepara- 
timiforuie destnMt^ uf Nineveh, and foe de^riptbn 
of that destructkai, am expressed in the most gbV^iUg co- 
lors ; and at the same time ihe prophet writes with a per- 
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* no 


s|icuLty ^ eiegai^ci^hich have a claim to ^ur 
aalhlration.'-^lli'W^ , 

* N^J^* . Tbe^aail of JacFs tent idtfr ,i 
WM ^Wta#d|^^ 
ot Ika^jttlMl^ces, 

5 i* . 

fm OlteilMs, la Itting up thoir , 

mfpb to the comiorl and sc 

tV'oxn order and method. Thei^ fiiimture tras scanjfr ^3 
plain ; but they Were careful to arrange the fewlw^ihold 
utensils top newle#, »p as not to (^cumber lhe4i|%^nU 
to yi^clL toy belonged. Theif dencerfo;!: th|e ^poscj 
part w to kmcture, berp the toracter 
S topiii^,^may npt.coctt^pohd with ,ottr 
pw^ietyj Mthey ticcotided vim 
% ^wenod i^eir One 

It nails, .or Mrgji pegs 

i, U|K)n .vhi<5<tih|yhMg 
in apmon.to tot be- 
nato/Wy uo not 4pve iu|o 
or tnd l it fr, but fix theus theiro 
ms areoTbrt^, 
toy;,hte to6 h^ or if mey cphsiit of jdav^ to soA gad 
mould^i^U h> the aeticni qf the hwamdr? TO 
spikes, are ep contrived as to stfesg^eit to wa1&, 

bp binding the pijjt^ toejhe^^ ^ well as tOftSanra for mn- 
venienoe, are larg^.adfo sputo beads fike dic«;^imd“bepi 
at the ends So as tVinahe theih cramp-irons. TOy 
raoaly lHace t|ie|p‘at the vindovs and doprs, in omer to 
haag upon thein,'^wheii they cho(^, veils and^qartains, 


^rtasiCi add si 
of these opnsistod ^ 
fixed in theivalls pf 
up'^to tnoval^es aiid 
'toggle to to ^ 
theieiifiS ji^hh'a 



feared, as W€^ ton the important purposes they were 
meant to serve, as^ftom the promise of to J*ord to EUa- 
kiip': And J will fiiSten him as a naiji in a sure plaopr^' 

Isj^, 22: 23: Tt is evident from the words pf the iu%heh 
that' it was common in his time to suspend upop.~^(ein.to 
utensils belonging to the apartgiient : mpp ta]ce a 

pin of it to hang any Vessel thereqn ?” Efck. Ji5r3. , i'he 
word used in Isaiah for a nail of this sort,, m to ^amc 
whii^ denotes the stake, or laigc' pin of irpn, which %' 
tened down to to ground the ooids of their tots. . 1[!heae 
nails, therefore, Vere of necessary and cobifoon use, .and 
of no small importance In all their aparitoptS ^ and if 
they seem to us mean and insignificant, it is ^eauSi^ toy 
are utito)wn to us, and inconsistent with our notions 
of pfOptoy, apd because we have no na0e for them 
but wnat convdys to our ear a low' and 
idea. ' " ^ 

It is evident from the frequent allusions in Scripture to 
these instruments, that they vere not rejpirded with, con- 
tempt or indi^drence by the natives of Palestine. '‘Grace 
hasheen show^ from the‘l«ord our Godj’^^sald Eiwa, to 
leave us a remnant to escape, and to give us a nail in his 
holj^ place fEaira 9;, 8.) or, as explained in, to margin, 
a eoiistant tmu sure abode. The dignity and propriety of 
the metUpW appear from the usfe whicn the prophet EJe- 
chatiaih makes of : c Oftt of him cometh forth to cor- 
ner, out pf him nail, out of him the battle,, bow, oajt of 
Idm evoty opprasito togetor,” Zech. 1<1: 4. The whple 
tomp govurnmenli both m church and state, wluch to 
chosen bf Gen eitjOyed, was the contrivance of his 

wisdom and the gift Of his bounty * the foundations iton 
which it rested, to bonds which k^t the several' parts 
toaethftri its meaus/if ^j^ence. its dmeto and eicech|tors, 

goodness L eVeiftl^ 
» if peosj^Vere a fwM correO^ Iti^tKe 
d'Of Itovah, totfi of sin, licntl fostore 

than to his service Wiatoa. ' ' 

' KAIN I 4 city of whto JesuS testored 4 

wiA»W% tolo life, as they were CanSiring hith bitt p M 
biiijelt: fiiii^to'says, it wtr^fn. the neigfabtStodd Of 
EMor and %to{X)lis ; and elsewhere, tot it was two 
toth } at to foot of to 4esser taopcA 
Helton^ ftear‘to‘ wu, Of Endor. TO B^dh 
ran betwOoU Itebr ^ Nain.— Colitw*. 

KAKlEiiNESS ; wmrt. These terUiSi besides fnm 
iMrdihaiiy and tilery toaatui, sometimes Pht' fo 
tomc^sih^pped of veeour^ void of Cnce^, msaitod. 


^ aAer worshipping the golden calf, the Israelites found 
titoas^viu mtou in to midst of th^ enemies. 

.u The pitodnese ef Adam and Eve was unkuown in 
toir to^ts, upfelt ; toy were uuconsdoue of 

flittohe before thi^' sinned, because concumscenee and 
iregpilex desims ^ not yet excited the fieim against the 

^ for discoveredi known, manifest. So Job 
-^ais mtod before him.^* The unseen state 
m to is open to the eyes of Gtod. St. Paul says, in 
4iie lame sense, " Neither is tore any oreiuure tot is not 
in hi|^ sight ; but all things mo naked and open 
unto the eyes of mm with whom we have to do,*^ iieb. 
i:13. 

“ Nakednessof the feet’’ was a token of rei^t. Moses 
pnt c|r to toeiS4,to approach to 
commentators of opinion, tot to pnesU served in 
to tabernacle wi|h ^beir feet naked ; and afterwards m 
the tompie* to enumeration that Moses makes of to 

hifoit and onemments pf 4he priests, he nowhere mehtfoiw 
any toss for the tot.* Also the frequent abluHons: ap^ 
pointed tom in to temple seem to im{dy that their feet 
were naked- To, uncover the nakedness of any oae|^ is 
commonly^>|>itt' for a shameful and unlawful conjunction, 
or ai^ toestuaus marriage, Ley. 20: 19. Exek> Im 37. 

Nakednetss is sometimes put for being portly undressed ; 
en dSsMUli. Thus tol continued naked among to 
prophets*', tliat is; having only his^onder garments on. 
Isaiah received orders from the Lord to go naked ; tot 
is,^thed as a tove, hdlf edad^ Thus it U recommtoied 
to (dothc the nakai $ tot is, such as are ill plotod. St. 
Pam says, tot to was ip^c«dd, in nakedness ; that is, in 
poverty and want of sukablu raiment — tViawn ; Caimi. 
♦ N4P£. A name was -given to to male child at to 
time of to ciittoneisioiiy I’at it is probable, previous to the 
introductioft- df .tot jate, that the name was given imme- 
ilr hkthi- 

Axnogg tto Grieplals foe appellations given as names 
are, always; signiA^pt., Jh me Old Testament, we find 
llml foe fofol waS' ntoed in many instances from to cir- 
M9;^irih) or from some peculiarities in to 
history of the family *^to which it belonged, Gen. 16: 11, 
19: 37. 25^21^,. tx$4l 2: 10. 18; 3, 4. Frequently the 

name wps » compound* to, one part being the name of 
to ^fty, and ampng idolatrous nations the name of an 
^ol. ,TO following M^hnees may be mentioned among 
othemv-aud toy staod a? of the whole ; namely, 

“ hear God “ God is lord j” Josede^ 


"Godm just;” a Canaanitish name, the la^r 

part of the compound being the name of the idol deity, 
Baal ; Belshaz^ir, " Bel,” a Babylonish deity, " is ruler 
and king.” Sometimes to name had a prototic meau" 
iiig, Gen. 17: 15. Isa. 7: 14. 8: 3. Hosea i: 4, 6, 9. Matt. 
1: 21. Lukel: 13,60,63., 

' Ip the ^ter times, however, names were selected from 
those of the pro^itors of a family j hence in the New 
Testament hardly any other than ancient names occur, 
Matt. 1: 12. Lto 1: 61. 3; 23, dec. 

The inhabitants of to East very frequently tonge 
their names, and sometimes do it for very slight reasons- 
This accounts for the fact of so many persons toing two 
names in Scripture, Both 1: 20, 21. % Bjam. U: 49. 31: 2, 
1 Chron. 10: 2. Judg. 6; 32. 7: 1. 2 Shm. 23; 8. ||hg8 
and prihees vbry often changed to names of those who 
held oSces , under toim pantofotrly ?hen toy first atr 
Iracted their notice, and w^ tiltoifilb toir employi and 
when subsfsquentlv tltolto to some new sta- 
tion^ and crowned wM totos, Gen. 4li 45. 

17: 5. k- 35:^0; j 24: 17, Dan. 

1: 6, John 1; 43. Marx?: 17. 'Hence a tiamej a new 
name, occurs UfepiCaU]^ ^ dlstlnc- 


ofowr passages : 

Phittp. 2: 9. Sometoes the 

nau^ of to Wtoce tot of 

Abtfo .Jpvi^ ..tflMm. >iSer Irn'iSmt, in aHuslon to the 

Sommimes proper name* 

foeto their origin^ 

This appears 

fol^e h^rlle toe i^ttn to proper names which occur 
in^efii^ ltoy^ foaitofo of Genesis, and which were 
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translated into the Hebrew from a language still more 
ancient. The Orientals in some instances, in order to dis- 
tinguish themselves from others of the same name, added 
to their own name the name of their father, grandfather, 
and even great-grandfather. 

“ To raise up the name of the dead,” (Ruth 4: 5, 10, 
&c,) is said of the brother of a man who died without 
children, when his brother married the widow of the de- 
ceased, and revived his name in Israel, by means of the 
children which he might beget ; and which were deemed 
to be children of the deceased. In a contrary sen^ to 
this, to blot out the name of any one, is to exterminate 
his memory ; to extirpate his rare, his children, works, or 
bouses, and in general whatever may continue his name 
on the earth, Ps 9: 5. Prov. 10: 7. Isa. 4: 1. 

To know any one by his name, (Exod. 33; 12 ) ex- 
presse.s a distinction, a friendship, a particular familiarity. 
The kings of the East had little communication with 
their subjects, and hardly ever appeared m public; so 
that when they knew their servants by name, vouchsafed 
to speak to them, to call them, and to admit them into 
their presence, it was a great mark of favor. In many 
Eastern countries the true personal name of the king is 
unknown to his Subjects : in Japan, to pronounce the em- 
peror’s real name is punishable ; his general name, as 
emperor, is held to be sufficiently sacred. Titles often 
became names, or parts of names ; by these titles many 
sovereigns are known in history ; and varying with inci- 
dents and occurrences, they occasion great confusion 

God often complains that the false prophets prophesied 
i» his 7Uime; (Jer. 14: 14, 16. 27; 15, occ.') and Christ 
says, (Matt. 7: 22.) that m the day of judgment many 
shall say, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied m lljy 
name, and in thy name cast out devils, and in thy name 
done many wonderful works?” He also says, (Mark 9. 
41.) wlKisoever shall give a cup of cold water in his nanie^ 
shall not lose hi.s reward ; and he that receives a-prophet 
or a just man, in the name (character) of a prophet or a 
just man, shall receive a recompense in proportion, Malt 
J0.41. In all these instances the “name” is put for the 
person, for his commission, his service, his sake, his an- 
tlioniy, in a word, his character. 

So names of men arc sometimes put for persons, espe- 
cially persons of distinction. Rev. 3; 4. “ Thou hast a 
few names even in Sardis, which have not defiled their 
gai merits.” And chap. 11; 1.3. seven thousand men pe- 
rished in the earthquake — (names of men ; Gr.) Perhaps 
this should be considered as implying men of name, per- 
sons of consequence, nobles, A;c., Num. Ur 2. It is pro- 
bable, al.so, that this phrase contains some allusion to a 
list or catalogue of names; for we find it in Acts 1: 15. 

Of the Messiah it is said, “ And he hj^th on his vesture 
and on his thigh a name written, King of kings, and Lord 
of lords,” Rev. 19. 1(5. In illustration of this it may be 
remarked, that it appears to have been an ancient custom 
among several nations, to adorn the images of their dei- 
ties, princes, victors at their public gaipcs, and other 
ernuicnl persons, with inscriptions expressive of their 
names, character, titles, or some circumstance udiich 
might contribute to their honor. There are several such 
images yet extant, with an inscription written either on 
the garment, or breast, or one of the thighs,— Watson ; 
Calmct 

NAME OF GOB. By this term we are to understand, 
1. God himself, (Ps. 20; 1.) or, whatever unfolds to us 
the glory of the divine character. 2. His titles peculiar 
to hmisplf, Exod. 3- 13, 14. 3. His word, Ps. 5: 11. Acts 
rs.8: 1. 5. His worship, Exod. 
T u ' ^ i - I^i’feclions and excellencies. Exod. ^14: 6. 
John 17: 2b. 


The properties or qualities of this name are these ; — 1. 
A glorious name, Ps. 72: 17. 2. Transcendent and in- 
comparable, Rev. IS); 16. 3. Powerfui, Phil. 2; 10. 4. 

Ho^ and reverend I's m. o. 5. Awful to the wicked. 
6 Perpetual, Is. 55; 1.1. Thus the Psalmist, to illustrate 
the attractive excellence of the divine character, says. 
« They that know thy name, will put their trust in thee ” 
So Moses, fDeut. 28: 58.) “That thou mayest fear rtis 
glorious and fearful name, The Lord thy God.” (See 
God ; Jehovah ; and Lord, • vme of, taken in vain.) 


Cruden's Concordance; HannanCs Anal. Comp., p. 20. — 
Hmd. Buck. 

NANTES, Edict of j a decree of Henry IV. in favor 
of his Huguenot, or Protestant subjects, in the year 1598, 
about twenty-six years after the horrible Parisian massa- 
cre ; and the su&eti repeal of which decree, by Louis 
XIV., occasioned the most terrible persecution ever suf- 
ferred in France. (See Huguenots ; Persecution.) — 
Williaim^ 

NAOMI, (Sec Ruth.) 

NAPHTAU : the siicih son <|f Jacob by Bilhah, Ra- 
chel’s handmaid . The word Naphtali signifies mresilingf 
or struggling. When Rachel gave him this name, she 
said, “ With great wrestling have I wrestled with my 
sister, and I nave prevailed,” Gen. 30; 8. (See Hind.) 
Naphtali had but four sons, and yet at the commg out 
of Egypt his tribe 'made up fifty-three thousand four hun- 
dred men, able to bear arms. Moses, in the blessing he 
gave to the same tribe, says, “ O Naphtali, satisfied with 
fkvor, and full with the blessing of the Lord, possess thou 
the west and the south,” Beut. 33: 23. The Vulgatf. 
reads it, “the sea and the sou th,’^ and the Hebrew will 
admit of either interpretation, that is, the sea of Gennesa- 
reth, which was to the south by the inheritance of ihi.s 
tribe. His soil was very fruitful in corn and oil. His 
limits were extended into Upper and Lower Galilee, having 
Jordan to the east, the tribes of Asher and Zebulun to the 
west, Libanus lo4he north, and the tribe of Issachar to 
the south. 

The residence of the tribe of Naphtali was a beautiful 
woodland country, which extended to mount Lebanon, and 
produced fruits of every sort. Gf the adjacent district of 
Kesroan, which Volney says is similar to this side of 
mount Lebanon, Le Roque says, (p. 220,) “Nothing equals 
the fertility of the lands in ICesroan : mulbeirytrees for 
the i^ilk-worms ; vineyards yielding excellent wine ; olive 
trees tall as oaks , meadows, pasturages, com, and frUits 
of all kinds. Such are the riches of this agreeable coun- 
try, which besides abounds jn cattle, large and small, in 
birds of game, and in beasts of chase. So beautiful a 
country, situated in a climate which I think is the mdde.st 
and most temperate of Syria, seems to cxintribute, in some 
manner, to the kindness of disposition, to the gentle incli- 
nations, and to the praiseworthy manners of the inha- 
bitants.” 

Under Barak, their general, th(‘y and the Zebulunites 
Ibught with distinguished bravery against the army of Ja- 
bm the younger ; and at the desire of Gideon they pursued 
the Midianitps, Judg. 4: 10 5. IH. 7. 23. A thou.sand of 
their cajltaiiis, with thirty-seven tliousarid of their troops, 
assisted at David’s coronation, and brought great quanti- 
ties of provision with them, 1 Chron. 12. 40. We find 

no person of distinguished note amoog them, save Barak, 
and Hiram the artificer. Instigated by Asa, Benhadad 
the elder, king of Syria, terribly ravaged the land of 
Naphtali ; and what it suffered in after invasions by the 
Syrians we are partly told, 1 Kings 15: 20. The Naphta- 
Uies were, many, if not most of them, carried captive by 
Tiglath-pdeser, king of Assyria, 2 Kings 15: 29. Josiaii 
purged their country from idols. Our Savior and his dis- 
ciples, during his public ministry, resided much and 
preached fi*equently in the land of Naphtali, Isa, 9: 1. 
Matt. 4: 13, 15. — Watson; Calmet. 

NAPHTUHIM ; a son, or rather the descendants of a 
son, of Mizraim, whose proper name is Naphtuch. Naph- 
tuoh is supposed to have given his' name to ’Naph, Noph, 
or Memphis, and to have been the first king of that divi- 
sion of Egypt. He is, hoviever, placed by Bochart in 
Libya ; and is conjectured to be the Aphtuchus, or Autu- 
chus, who had a temple somewhere here. He is further 
conjectured, and not without reason, to be the original of 
the heathen god Neptune; who is represented to have 
been a Libyan, and whose temples were . generally built 
near the sea-coast. By others, he is supposed to have 
peopled that part of Ethiopia between Syene and Meroe, 
the capital of which was called Napata — Watson. 

NASSARIANS, or Nosairi, a Mohammedan sect of 
the Shiite party, formed in the two hundred and seventieth 
year of the Hegira, received its name from Nasar, in the 
environs of Koufe, the birthplace of its founder. They 
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occupy a strip ol' mount Lebanon, and are tributary to the 
Turks. They have about eight hundred villages, and 
their chief town is Sasha, eight leagues from Tripoli. 
Here their sclteik resides. Theft manners are rude, and 
corrupted by remnants of heathenish customs, which re* 
mind us of the Lingam worship. Although polygamy ts 
not allowed, yet, on certain festival days, they permit th6 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, and are divided, 
after the manner of the Hindoos, into numerous castes, 

hich oppress one anoilier. They profess to be worship- 
]>ers of Ail, believe in the transmigration of souls, but not 
III a heaven or hell. They are friendly to Christians, and 
observe some of their festivals and ceremonies, but with- 
out understanding their meaning. A spiritual head, 
srMetk khalil, directf their religious concerns, and travels 
about among them its a prophet. 

The opinion formerly current, that this sect were Syrian 
vSabians, or disciples of St. John, has been completely ex- 
})loded by Niebuhr, and the accounts of Rosseau, tlie 
J'Vencb consul at Aleppo. fSee Chkistiatts of St. John.) 
— /^uck. 

NATHAN ; a prophet illustrious for his union of pru- 
dence and faithfulness. He lived under David, and had 
much of the confidence of that prince, whom he served in 
a number of ways. See 2 Sam. 11, 12, dec. 

The time and manner of Nathan’s death are not known. 
1 Chron, 29: 20. notices that he, with Gad, wrote the his- 
tory of David. There are^several other persons of this 
name mentioned m Scripture. — Calmet. 

NATHANAEL; a disciple of Christ, remarkable for 
his transparent sincerity of character, the manner of whose 
conversion is related John 1: 4G, dec. Many have thought 
that Nathanael was the same as Bartholomew. (See Bar- 
tholomew ) — Calmet. 

NATION I all the inhabitants of a parncular country ; 
(Dent. 4: 34.) a country or kingdom ; (Exod. 34; 10. Rev. 
7. 9.) countrymen, natives of the same stock; (Acts.26; 
4.) the father, head, and original of a people; (Gen. 25; 
23.) the heathen or Gentiles, Isa. 55; 5, (See Gentiles ; 
«>r Heathen.) — Calmet. 

NATIVITY OF CHRIST. The birth of our Savior 
was exactly as predicted by the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament, Isa. 7: 1 1. Jer 31. 22, He was born of a virgin, 
of the hou.se of David, and of the tribe of Judah, Matt. 

1. Luke 1: 27. His corning into the world was after the 
manner of other men, though his generation and concej)- 
tion were extraordmarv. The place of bis birth wa.s Beln- 
lehem, (Mic. 5. 2. Mint 2 4, 0 ) where his parents were 
wonderfully conducted liy providence, Luke 2: 1, 7. The 
time of his birth was foretold by the prophets to be before 
llie sceptre or civil government departed from Judah, 
Gen. 49:10 Mul. 3 1 Hag. 2 0, 7, 9. D;in. 9: 24. The 
exact year of his birth is not agreed tm by chronolo- 
gers, but it was about the four lliuusaiidtb yi'ur of the 
woj'ld , nor can the precise season of the year, the inontli, 
and day in which he wa.s born be ascertained. The Egyp- 
tians placed it in January, Wagenseil in February, Bo- 
elinrl m Ma.rch ; some, mentioned by Clemeiii of Alexan- 
dria. in April ; others ui May ; Epipbanins speaks of some 
who placed ii in June, and of others who supposed it lo 
have been in July ; Wagenseil, who was not sure of Feb- 
1 nary, fixed U probably ui August ; Lighifoot on the 15th 
ol September ; Scaliger, Casaubon, and Calvisius, in Oc- 
tober; others in November, and the Latin church in De- 
cember. It does not, however, appear piobablc that the 
vulgar account is right ; the circumsiancc of the shep- 
herds watching their flocks by night, agrees not with the 
winter season. Dr. Gill thinks it was more likely in au- 
tumn, in the month ot September, at the feast of taberna- 
cles, to which there .seems some reference in John 1; 14. 
The Scripture, however, assures us that it was in the 

fulness of time;” (Gal. 4: 4.) and, indeed, the wisdom 
of God is evidently di.splaycd ns to the time when, as well 
ns the end for which Christ came. It was in a tune when 
the world stood in need of such a Savior, and was best 
prepared for receiving- him. 

1 About the time of Christ’s appearance, says Dr. Ro- 
bertson, there prevailed a general opinion, that the Al- 
in ightv would send forth some eminent messenger lo c.om- 
municate a more perfect discovery of hi.s will to mankind. 


The dignity of Christ, the vutues of hns character, the 
glory of his kingdom, and the signs of his corning, were 
described by the ancient proplicis with the utmost perspi- 
cuity. Guided by the sure word ol prophecy, the Jews 
of that age conclmled the period predeterraineil by God to 
be then completed, and that the promised Messiah would 
suddenly appear, Luke 2; 25-— 3y. Nor were these ex- 
pectations peculiar to the Jews. By their dispersion 
among so many nations, by iheir conversation with the 
learned men among the heathen, and the translation of 
their inspired writings into a language almost imivers'd. 
the principles of their religion were spread all over the 
East ; and it became the common belief that a Prince 
would arise at that time in Judea, who should change the 
face of the world, and extend his empire from one end of 
the earth lo the other. Now, had Christ been manifested 
at a more early period, the w'orld w'ould not have been 
prepared to meet him with the same fondness and zeal ; 
had his appearance been put off for any considerable 
time, men’s expectations would have begun to langui.sh, 
and the warmth of desire, from a delay of gratification, 
might have cooled and died away. 

2. The birth of Christ was also in the fulness of lime, 
if we consider the then political state of the world. The 
world, in the most early ages, was divided into small in- 
dependent states, diflenrig from each other m language, 
manners, laws, and religion. The shock of so many op- 
posite interests, the interfering of so many contrary views, 
occasioned the most violent convulsions and disorders ; 
perpetual discord subsisted between these rival states, and 
hostility and bloodshed never ceased. Commerce had not 
hitherto united mankind, and opened the communication 
of one nation with another: V 03 fages into remote coun- 
tries were very rare ; men moved in a narrow circle, little 
acquainted with any thing beyond the limits of their own 
small territory. At last the Roman ambition undertook 
the arduous enterprise of conquering the world. 7'h(>y 
trod down the kingdoms, according to Daniel’s prophetic 
description, by their exceeding strength they devoured the 
whole earth, Dan. 7; 7, 23. However, by enslaving the 
world, they civilized it, and while they oppressed man- 
kind, they united them together; the .same law.s were 
ever}' where estabh.shed, and the same languages under- 
stood ; men approached nearer to one another in senti- 
ments and manners, and the iritcreourse between tlicmost 
distant comers of the earth was rendered secure and 
agreeable. Satiated with victory, the first emperors aban- 
doned all thoughts of new conquests ; jieace, an unknown 
blessing, was enjoyed through all that vast empire ; or if 
a sliglit war was waged on an outlying and barbarous 
frontier, far from disturbing the tranquillity, it scarcely 
drew the attention ot mankind. 'I'hc disciples of Christ, 
thus favored by tiu union and peace of the Roman em- 
pire, executed their coinrni:»sum with great advantage. 
The success and rapidity \iith which they diffused the 
icnowledge of his name over the world are astonishing. 
Nations were now iiccessiMe which formerly had been 
imUnown Under this situation, into whicli the provi- 
d‘‘m*e of God had brought the world, the joyful soiiml in 
a few years readied those remote corners of the earth, 
into which it could not otherwise have penetrated for 
many ages. Tluis the Roman ambition and bravery 
ji-Tved the way, and prepared the world for the reception 
of the Christian doctrine. 

3. If we consider the state of the world with regard to 
iniirnls, it evidently appears that the coming of Christ was 
at the most appropriate tune. The Romans, (continues 
our author,) by .subduing the world, lost their own liberty. 
Many vices engendered or nourished by pro.spenty, deli- 
vered them over to the vilest race of tyrants that ever 
afflicted or disgraced human nature. The colors are not 
too strong which the apostle employs in drawing the cha- 
racter of that age, See Eph. 4; 17, 19. In this time of 
universal corruption did the wisdom of God manifest the 
Christian revelation to the world. What the wisdom of 
men could do for the encouragement of virtue in a corrujit 
world bad been tried during several ages, and all human 
devices were found by experience to be of very .smiul 
avail ; so that no juncture could be more proper for pub- 
lishing a religiofn, which, independent of human law.s and 
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institutions, explains the principles of morals with admi- 
rable perspicuity, and enforces the practice of them by 
most j^rsuasive arguments. 

4. The wisdom of God wiJl still further appear in the 
lime of Christ's coming, if we consider the world With re- 
gard to its religious state. The Jews seem to have been 
deeply tinctured with super.siitit)n. Delighted with the 
ceremonial prescriptions of the law, they utterly neglected 
the moral. While the Pharisees undermined religion, on 
the one hand, their vam traditions ^nd wretchfed inter- 
pretations of the law, the Sadducces denied the imm^orta- 
iity of the soul, and overturned the doctrine of future re- 
wards and punishments j so that between them the know- 
ledge and jiower of true religion were entirely destroyed. 
But the deplorable situation of the heathen world called 
still more loudly for an immediate interposal of the divihe 
hand. The characters of their heathen deities were infa- 
mous, and their religious worship consisted frequently in 
the vilest and most shameful rites. According to the 
apostle’s observation, they were in all things too super- 
stitious ” Stately temples, expensive sacrifices, pompous 
ceremonies, magnificent festivals; with all the other 
circumstances of show and splendor, were the objects 
which false religion presented to its votaries ; but just no- 
tions of God, obedience to his moral laws, purity of heart, 
and sanctity of life, were not once mentioned as ingredi- 
ents in religious service. Rome adopted the gods of al- 
most every nation whom she had conquered' aud opened 
her temples to the grossest superstitions of the most bar- 
barous people. Her foolish heart being darkened, she 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God uUo an image 
made like to corruptible man, anti to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping thing.s, Rom. 1: 21, 23 No period, 
therefore, can be mentioned when instructions would have 
been more .seasonable and necessary ; and no wonder that 
those who were looking fOr salvation should joyfully ex- 
claim, Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for he hath 
visited and redeemed his people,” 

The nativity of Christ is celebrated In England on the 
2.')th day of December, and divine service is performed in 
the church, and in many places of w’orship among dissen- 
ters , but, alas ! the day, we fear, is more geuerany pro- 
faned than improved Instead of being a season of real 
devotion, It IS a season of great diversion. The luxury, 
extravagance, intemperance, obscene pleasures, and 
drunkenness that abound, afe striking proofs of the im- 
moralities of the age Tt is a matter of just complaint, 
says a divine, that sucli irregular and extravagant things 
are at this time eormnonly done by many who call them- 
selves Christian^ ; as if, liecause the Son of God was*at 
this time made man, w were fit for men to make them- 
.selve.s beasts * Omertatfon on the Birth of Christ ; 

LardneCs Cud ^ p. 1, vol. li pp 79b, 9b3 ; GiWs Body of 
Divinity^ ou Inranwtmi ; Bishop J,fnr^s Theory of Bdigton , 
Nm'ton's of Errlesimtiral History; f)r. Bolmtsoo's 

Sttmori on the Situation of the World at Chrisfs Appearan're ; 
IjurhimnsUCs Sermons; Edwrmh' Bedemptim, pp 313, 310; 
Bottinson^s Claude, vol. i pp. 270, 317 ; John Edwards' Sm- 
vey of all tin VtspensaUons and Methods of Udigioiu vol. i. 
chap. 13 ; Works of llammh More.^Hend. Burk. 

NA.TURAL, is, (! ) What proceeds from birth and 
natural causes, I Cor. 15 44. (2.) What is agreeable to 
natural design, form, or inclination, Rom. 1:20,27.— 
Brown 

NATURAL MAN, {psvehikos anthrovosf) is a peculiar 
designation that occur.s in tpe apostolic writings : The 
natural man rcceivcih not the things of the Spirit of GikI, 
neither can he know them, becau.se they are spiritually 
discerned,” I Cor. 2. 14. See also Jude 19. Here it is 
plain, first, that by ^‘the natural man” is not meant a 
person devoid of natural judgment, reason, or conscience, 
m which sense the expression is often used among men. 
Nor does it signify one who is entirely governed by his 
fleshly appetUes, or what the world calls a voluptuary, or 
sensualist. Neither does it signify merely a man in the 
rude state of nature, whose faculties have not been culti- 
vated by learning and ‘study, and polished bv an inter- 
course with society. The context forbids either of these 
interpretations. The apostle manilastly takes his natu- 
ral man” from among such r- the world hold in the high- 


c.-it repute for llieir natural parts, their learning, and their 
religion. He selects him /rom among the philosophers 
of Greece, who sou|jht af^ey wisdom, and from among the 
Jewish i9Crit>es, Who were instructed hi the revealed law 
of God, 1 Cor. 1: 22, 23. These are the persons whom he 
terms the Wise, the scribes, the disputers of this world ; 
men to Whom the goi^pd'was a stumbling-block and fool- 
ishness, 1 Cor. 1: 2p, 23. 

The “ natural man”'i8 also here evidently opposed to the 
ptmmntikoSt ^‘him that is spiritual,” (1 Cor. 2: 15.) even 
as the natural body which we derive from Adam is opposed 
to the spiritual body which believers will receive from 
Christ at the re.surrection, according to 1 COr, 15: 44. 45. 
Ndw the spiritual man is one who has the Spirit of Clirist 
dwelling in him, (Rom. 8: 9.) not merely in the way of 
miraculous gifts, as some have imagined, (for these were 
peculiar to the first age of the Christian church, and even 
them not common to all the saints, nor inseparably con- 
nected with salvation, 1 Cor 13: 1 — 4. Heb. 6: 4 — 7.) 
but in his saving influences of holiness, light, and conso- 
lation, whereby the subject is made to discern the truth 
and excellency of spiritual things, and so to believe, love, 
and delight in them as his true happiness. If therefore a 
man is called spiritual” because the Spirit of Christ 
dwells in him, giving him new views, dispositions, and 
enjoyments, then the natural man,” being opposed to 
such, must be one who is destitute of the Spirit, and of 
all his supernatural and saving effects, whatever may be 
his attainments in human learning and science. It ivS ob- 
viqu.sly upon this principle that our Lord insists upon the 
necessity of the new birth in order to our entering into 
the kingdom of heaven, John 3: 3, 5.— Watsim 

NATURE ; the esseriiiiil properties of a thing, or that 
by which it is distinguished from all others. It is used 
also for the system of the world, and the Orenior of n ; 
for the specific coastitution of the sexes ; and for common 
sense, Rom. 1: 26, 27. 1 Cor. 11: 14. The word is also 
used in reference to a variety of other objects, which we 
shall her* enumerate. 1 . The divine nature is not any 
external form or shape, but his glory, excellency, and per- 
fections, peculiar to himself. 2. Human nature .signifies 
ftie state, pfroperlies, and peculiarities of man. 3. Good 
nature is a disposition to please, and is compounded of 
kiiidnes.s, forbearance, forgiveness, and self-denial. 4. 
The law of nature is the will of God relating to human 
actions, grounded in the rnoml differences of rhing.s. 
Some understand it in a more comprehensive sense, as 
.signifying those staled orders by winch all the parts of the 
material^ world are governed in their several motions and 
operations. .5. The light ol’ nature does not consist mere- 
ly in those ideas which heathens liave actually attained, 
hut those which arc jnvsented to men by the works of 
creation,. and which, by the exertion of reason, they may 
obtain, if they he desirous of retaining God in their mmd. 
(See Keligiotv.) 6. By the dictates of nature, with re- 
gard to right and wrong, we understand lho.se things 
wbich appear to the mind to he natural, fit, or reasonable. 
7. The state of nature is that in which men have not by 
mutual engageinent.s, implicit or express, entered into 
communities." 8. Depraved nature is that corrupt state 
in which all mankind are horn, and which inclines them 
to evil. (See Dkfravity, Human.) 

Peter informs us, (2 Ephes. ]• 4.) that our Savior has 
made us partakers of a divmc nature ; he has imparted 
to us the character of children of God, and grace to prac- 
tise godliness, dw. like our Father who is in heaven. 
Comp. 1 John 3: 1.— flfwn/. Burk; Cdmt. 

NAVIGATION, was little cultivated among the He- 
brews till the days of their kings; Solomon had a fleet, 
but he had not sailors eoual to the management of it ; no 
doubt, from their want of habit. Moses mentions nothing 
of navigation, and David, it should seem, rather acquired 
his great wealth by land commerce, than by sea voyages, 
It is not easy to say what assistance the wisdom of Solo- 
mon contributed to his fleet and officers on the mighty 
ocean. Perhaps his extensive knowledge of natural 
things first suggested the plan of these voyages. We 
know that Judea had ports on the Mediterranean, as Jop- 
pa, &c., but probably the coast, during the days of the 
judges, was in the hands of the Philistines, to the exclusion 
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of Hebrew mariners ; ami this accounts for the means by 
which the Philistines, on so narrow a sljp of land, could 
become powerful, and could occasionally furnish immense 
armies, because they were free to receive reinforcements 
by sea. In later ages the Greeks and Romans invaded 
Syr\a by sea, and the intercourse between Judea and 
Rome was direct ; as we learn from the voyage of Paul, 
&c. Comp. Joppa, 

There were also many boats and lesser ves.sels employed 
in navigating the lakes, or seas, as the Hebrews called 
them, which are in the Holy Land ; and there must have 
been some embarkations on tlie Jordan ; but the whole of 
these were trifling j and it appears, that though Provi- 
dence taught navigation to mankind, yet it was not the 
design of Providence that the chosen people, and the de- 
posiiaries of the Messiah, should have been other than a 
settled or local nation, attached to one country, to vrhich 
country, and even to certain of its towns, |>ecuhar privi- 
leges were attributed in prophecy, and by divine appoint- 
ment. The legal observances, distinction of meats, &c. 
were great impediments to Jewish sailors, and preveuied 
their attainment of any great skill in navigation . — Calniet 

NAZARETH ; a little city in the tribe of Zebulun, m 
Lower Galilee, to the west <jf Tabor, and to the east ot 
Ptolemais. This city is much celebrated m the Scriptures 
for having been the usual place of the residence of Jesus 
Christ, during the first thirty years of his life, Luke 2. 61 
It "was here he lived in obedience to Joseph and Mary, 
and hence her took the name of Nazarene. After he had 
begun to execute his mission, he preached here sometimes 
in the synagogue, Luke 4: Ui- I3ut because his country- 
men had no faith in him, and were oflended at the mean- 
ness of his original, he did not many miracles here, (Malt. 


13: 54, 58.) nor wmuld he dw^ll m the city. So he fixed 
his habitation at Capernaum for the latter part of his life, 
Matt. 4: 13. The city of Nazareth w^as situated upon an 
eminence, and on one side was a precipice, from whence 
the Nazarenes designed, at one time, t(» cast Christ down 
headlong, because he upbraided them for their incredulity, 
Luke 4: 29. 

The present state of this celebrated place is thus de- 
scribed by modern travellers : — ^Nassara, or Nnszera, is 
one of the principal towns in the pashalic of Acre. Us 
inhabitants are industrious, because they are treated with 
less seventy than “those of the country towns in general. 
The population is estimated at three thousand, of whom 
five hundred are Turks ; the remainder are Christians 
There arp about ninety Latin families, according to 
Burckhanit ,* but Mr. Connor reports the Greeks to be the 
most numerous: there is, be.sides, a congregation of Greek 
Catholics, and another of Maronites. 

The Latin convent is a very spacious and commodious 
building, wiiich was thoroughly repaired and considerably 
enlarged in 1^30 The remains of the more ancient edi- 
fice, ascnlied lo the mother of Constantine, may be ob- 
served m the form of subverted columns, w'lth fragments 
of capitals and ba.ses of pillars, lying near the modern 
building Pococke noticed, over a door, an old alto-rclict* 
of Judith culling ofl‘ the head of Holofernes. Within the: 
convent is the church of the Annunciation, containing 
the house of Joseph and Mary, the length of which is not 
quite the breadth of the church ; but itlorms the principal 
part of It. The columns and all the interior of the 
church are hung round with damask silk, winch gives it a 
warm anil rich appearance. Behind the great altar is a 
subterranean cavern, divided into small grottoes, where 



the Virgin is sand to have lived. Her kitchen, parlor, and 
bedroom, are showm, and also a narrow hole in ihe rock, 
in ivhich the child Jesus once hid himself from bjs perse- 
ciiiors’ The }Mlgnms who visit these holy sikUs arc in 
the habit of knocking off small pieces of stone from the 
walls, which arc thus considerably enlarging 

Burckhanit says that this church, next to that of the 
holy sepulchre, is the finest in Syria, and cuntnins two 
tolerably good organs. Within the walls of tlic convent 
are two gardens, and a small burying-ground : tiie wull^ 
are very thick, and serve occasionally as a fortress to all 
ihe Christians in the town. There arc, at present, eleven 
friars in the convent : they arc chiefly Spaiiiardh, To the 
north-west of the conveht is a small church, built over 
J oseph\s w^orkshop. Both Maundrell and Pococke de.scribc 
it as in nuns ; but Dr. E. D, Clarke says, “ Thi.s is now a 
small chapel, perfectly modern, and neatly ivhitewashed.” 
To the west of this is a small arched building, which, they 
sny, is the synagogue where Christ exasperated the Jews, 
by applying the language of Isaiah to himself. 

Dr. E. D. Clarke remarks that the situation of the mo- 
dem town answers exactly to the description of St. Luke. 
‘‘Induced, by the words of the go.spel, to examine the 
place more attentively than we should otherwise have 
done, we went, as it is written, out of the city, ‘ to the 
brow of the hill Whereon Ihe city is built,’ and came to a 


precipice corre.sj-x aiding to the wor<ls of ihc evangelist. 
It i.s above the Maroriite church, and, probably, the pre- 
cise spot alluded lo liy the text.’' — Watson, 

NAZARENK ; Matt. 2: 23. We find no particular 
place in the pioplicts expressly aflirrmng that the Mes- 
siah should be railed a Nazarene ; and MatthcAv onlv 
mentions the jJiophcls m general. Perhaps ho would in- 
ter that Ihe consecration of Nazariles, and their great 
purity, a type and jiropliecy referring to our Savior; 
(Num (».* IH, III.) or, that the name Nazir, or Nazanv ! 
given to the patriarch Joseph, had some reference to 
Christ, Gen. 2t>t Deut. 33: IG Jerome was of opinion, 
that Matthew alludes to Isa. 11: 1. 00: 21 : “ There shall 
come forth a rod out of the stern of Jesse, and a braneli 
(Hcb. Naifer) .shall grow out of his roots.” This branch, 
or Nazer, and this rod, are certainly intended to denote 
the Messiah, by the general consent of the fathers and 
interpreters —Or, possibly, in n more general .sense, “ He 
shall be vilified, despised, neglected,” as every thing avus 
that came trom Nazareth ; and this might be a kind of 
prophetic proverb .^Calmet. 

NAZARENES ; Ohri.stians converted from Judaivsni, 
who.se chief ernir consisted in defending the nec'es.sjfy or 
expediency of the works of the law, and who olistinafely 
adhered 'lo the practice of the Jcwisli fcreinomcs The 
name of Nazarenes, ni first, had nothing odious in U, 
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flrul If was oAen ^>iv^en to the first Christians. The fathers 
/requenlly meniiun the gospel of the Nazarenes, which 
(liffer-s nothing from that of St. Matthew, which was either 
in Hebrew^ or Synac, for the use of the first converts, but 
was afterwards corrupted by the Ebionites. 1’hese Naza- 
rene.s pre.se rved their first gospel in ifs primitive pupty. 
Some of them were still in being in the time of Jerome, 
who does not reproach them with any gross errors. They 
were very zealous obsprver.s of the law of Moses, but held 
the traditions of the Phansejes in very great contempt. 

Some have considered the Nazarenes and the Ebionites 
to have been identical ; but this cannot bel proved to be fact ; 
and nothing can be more fallacious than the Socinian atr 
gument, which is founded on the mere assumption of this 
identity, and according to which, the Nazarenes, being 
orthodox judaizing Christians, held that Jesu$ was a mere 
man. See Ewonites, and Bkkop H^rsln/s Beply to Dr. 
Prifstkt/, and Bvrlorih Early Tlerenirs. 

The name Nazarene was given to Jesus Christ and his 
disciples ; and is commonly taken in a sense of derision 
and contempt in .such authors as have written against 
Christianity. — Hetid. Burk. 

NAZARITES ; those under the ancient law who en- 
gaged by a vow to abstain from wine and all intoxicating 
liquors, to let their hair grow, not to enter any house pol- 
luted by having a dead corpse in it, nor to be pre.sent at 
any funeral. If, by accident, any one should have died in 
their presence, they recommenced the whole of their eon- 
spcralion and Nazariteship. This vow generally lasted eight 
days, sometimes a month, and sometimes their whole lives. 

Perpetual Naza rites, as Samson and John the Baptist, 
were consecrated to then* Nazailteship by their parents, 
and coTiiiDued all their live.s in this state, without drinking 
wdne or rutting thtar hair Those who made a vow of 
Nazunteship out of Palestine, and could not come to the 
t<‘m()le when their vow wa.s expired, contented themselves 
with ob.scrving the alistinence required by the law, and 
cutting off their hair in the place where they were : the 
offerings and sacrifices prescribed by Moses, to be offered 
at the temple, by thenistdves or by others for them, they 
deferred till a convouieru opportunity. Hence it was that 
St Paul, being a( Corinth, and having made the vow of a 
Nfizantc, had his hair ent off at Cenchrea, a port of Co- 
rinth, and deferred llie rest of hisTvow till he came to Jeru- 
saltMii, Acts 18. IH 21- 1*3,24. 

The instifution of Nazaritism is involved m much my.s- 
tery ; a ml no siitisfaeiory^ reason has ever been given of it. 
Tins IS certain, that iL had the approbation of God, and 
may be considered as alfouling a good example of self-de* 
denial in order to he given up to tlie study of the law, and 
the practice of exact ngliteousne.ss — IVntmi 

NEAL, (DanmlJ/,) m dissentirig minister, was horn, in 
1078, in London; was rducated at Merchant Tailors’ 
school, and at LUreidi! , liecame minister to a congrega- 
tion m .lowin street , and died in 1713 He wrote a His- 
tory ol the Puritans, and a History of New England.-— 
Dai'fnpmf. 

NEAPOLIS, now railed Napoli ; (Acts Ifi: 11.) a city 
of Macedonia, near the borders of Thrace. — Cahm^ 

NEAR , at hand. f!od*is near, he ts everywhere pre- 
sent, and ready to help his people in every case; or 
when he oflers tt) save, uphold, and comfort, Jer. 23; 23. 
Isa Tif). {). and -11 h T>ut. 4: 7. 1 Kings 2: 7. Ps. 69; 18, 
and 7ri 1, and 119, lei, and 32. 9. Lam. 3: 57. He is 
near in people's moittU, hut far from their reins, when they arc 
olt talking of him. but arc far from loving, desiring, and 
delighting m lurn, ,lcr I2: 2. God’s name i.s near ; he is 
closely related to his people and they intimate in their fel- 
lowship with him II IS work IS near, exerted in upholding, 
jiroiceting, and c-omforting them His word is iii^h in 
their mouth, and in their heart, preached to their car, spo- 
ken by their lips, conceived by their mind, and powerfully 
applied to and believed by iheir heart. Israel was a peo- 
ple near to God ; while the Gentiles were far off, tliey were 
closely related to him as his peculiar people ; they had his 
ordinances and symbols of his presence among them ; and 
he was ready to support and defend them, Ps. 148 : 14 , 
and 57; 19. We d/aw nm to God wh^en vre worship him, 
and by faitli, prayer, ^cc., have intimate fellowship witb 
him. Lev. 16: 1. 1 Sam 14; .36 Brown 


NEBO ; the name of an idol of the Babylonians ; ^^Bel 
boweth down, Nebo stoopeth,” ESa. 4fi* L The word Nebo 
comes from a root that signifies « to prophesy,^’ and there- 
fore may stand for an oracle. There is some probability 
in the opinion of Oalmet, that Bel and Nebo ai'e but one 
and the same deity^ and that Isaiah made use of these 
names as synonymous. The god Bel w^as the oracle of 
the Babylonians. The. name Nelio, or Naho, is found in 
the composition of the names of several princes of Baby- 
lon; as Nabonassar, Nabgpolassar,- Nebuchednezzar, Ne- 
buzar-adan, Nebushasban, dec. (See also Aparim.) — 
Wat mu 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, or Napopolassar, father of 
Nebuchadnezzar the Great, Avas a Babylonian, and chief 
of the army of Saracus, king of Assyria. He made a 
league with Astyages, who gave his daughter Amyitis in 
marriage to his son Nebuchadnezzar. Ahasuerus and 
Nabopolassar, joining their forces, revolted agaiirt Sara- 
cus, king of Nineveh, besieged him in his capital, looir 
him prisoner, and on the destruction of the Assyrian mo- 
narchy raised two kingdoms ; that of the Medes, possessed 
by Astyages, or Ahasueru^, and that of the Chpldeans, or 
of Babylon, founded by Nabopolassar, A. M. 3378. He 
died A. M. 3399. — Calmed. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, son and successor of Nabopo- 
las.sar, .succeeded to the kingdom pf Chaldea A. M. 3399. 
(See Bahvlon.) 

Nebuchadnezzar, being at Babylon, in the second year 
of his reign, had a mysterious dream, in which he saw a 
statue composed of several metals ; the interpretation of 
which was given by Daniel, and procured his elevation to 
the highest post in the kingdom. (See Daniet., ABrnwEPo, 
and Babyi^n.) Nebuchadnezzar died A. M. 3442, after 
haring reigned forty-three years. — Calmct . ' 

NECESSITARIANS ; an appellation which may be giv- 
en to all who maintain that moral agents act from neces- 
sity. (See n^xt dtticle, and Materialists.) — Jfmd. Burk. 

NECESSI'T'!^ ; constraint, or restraint, by irresistible 
power ; in which sense it is opposed to freedom. 

The doctrine of necessity regards the origin of human 
actions, and the specific mode of the divine gov^ernment j 
and it seems to be the immediate re.sult of the materiality 
of man; for literal mechanism is the undoubted conse- 
quence of materialism. Hence all materialists arc of 
course ueceKsitarians ; but it does not follow that all ne- 
cessitarians are or must be materialists. 

Whether man is a necessary or a free agent, is a quOsS- 
ripn which has been debated by writers of the first emi- 
nence.’ Hobbes, Collins, Hume, Leibnitz, Karnes, Hartley, 
Rnestley, Crornbie, Toplady, and Bel.sham, have written on 
ihe side of necessity , w’hile Edwards, Clarke, King, Law’^, 
Reid, Butlei, Price, Bryant, Wollaston, Hunsley, Beattie, 
Neqker, Mackintosh, Gregory, Butterworlh, and Dwaght, 
liave written against it To stale all their arguments in 
this place would take up too much room ; suffice it to say, 
tlial the an ti-necessi tartans suppose that the doctrine of 
necessity charges God as the aullior of .sin ; that it takes 
away the freedom of tlie w'ill, renders man unaeeonntable, 
makes sin to be no evil, .and morality or virtue to be iu> 
good; precludes the use of means, and is of the most 
gkKimy tendency. The necessitarians deny these to be le- 
gitimate con.^equences. All necessity, say they, doth not 
lake away freedom. The actions of a man may he at one 
and the same time free and necessary too. It was infallibly 
certain that Judas would betray Christ, yet he did it volun- 
tarily. Jesus Christ necessarily became man, and died, 
yet he acted freely. A good man doth naturally and ne- 
cessarily love his children, yet voluntarily. It is part of 
the happiness of* the blessed to love God unchangeably, 
yet'freely, tor it would not be Iheir hafipin^s if done by 
compulsion. Nor does it, says the necessitarian, render 
man unaccountable, since the Divine Being does no injiiiy 
to bis rational faculties ; and man, as his creature, is an- 
.swerable to him ; besides, he has a right to do what he will 
with his uwn. That all necessity doth not render actions 
less morally good, is 'evideJ5tt ; for if necej^sary virtue be 
neither moral nor praiseworthy, it will foliow that God 
himself is not a moral being; because he is a necessary one ; 
and the obedience of Christ cannot be good, because it was 
necessary. Further, say they, moral necessity does not 
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preclude the use of means j for means are no less ap- 
pointed than the end. It was ordained that Christ should 
be delivered up to death j but he could not have been be- 
trayed without a betrayer, nor crucified without crucifiers. 
That it IS not a gloomy doctrine, they allege, because no- 
thing can be more consolatory than to believe that all 
things are under the direction of an all-wise Being ; that 
his kingdom ruleth over all, and that he doth all things 
well. So far from its being inimical to happiness, they 
suppose there can be no solid, true happiness without the 
belief of it ; that it inspires gratitude, excites confidence, 
teaches resignation, produces humility, and draws the soul 
to God. It is also observed, that to deny necessity is to 
deny the foreknowledge of God, and to wrest the sceptre 
from the hand of the Creator, and to place that capricious 
and undefinable principle, the sel f-de termini ng power of 
mun, upon the throne of the universe. Besides, say they, 
the Scripture places the doctrine beyond all doubt, Job 
U3; 13,14. 34:29. Trov. lb. 4. Isa. 43. 7. Acts 13: 48 
Kph. 1: 11. 1 Thess. 3. 3. Malt. 10 29, 30. 18: 7. Luke 
24: 20. John 6: 37. 

In these statements, however, as president Edwaids re- 
marks, there is obviously a confused use of terms in difier- 
cnl meanings, so as to mislead the un w ary . For instance . 
nemsity is confounded with mtamty ; but an action may 
be certain, though free j that is to say, certain to an om- 
niscient Being, who knows how a free agent w'lll finally 
resolve ; but this certainty is, in fact, a quality of the 
prescient being, not that of the action, to which, however, 
men delusively transfer u. Again : God is called a neces- 
sary Being, which, if it mean any thing, signifies, as to his 
moral acts, that he can only act right. But then this is a 
wrong application of the term necessity, which proj^erly 
implies such a corislraint upon actions, exercised ab extra, 
as renders choice or will impossible. But such necessity 
cannot exist as to the Supreme Being. Again : the obe- 
dience of Christ unto death was necessary j that is to say, 
unless lie had died guilty men could not iiave been forgiv- 
en ; but this could not make the act of the Jews who put him 
to death a necessary uct, that is to say, a foreed and con- 
strained one J nor did this necessity affect the act of Christ 
himself, who acted voluntarily, and might have left man 
without salvation. That the Jews acted freely, is evident 
from their being held liable to punisbmeut, although un- 
eonsciously they accomplished the great designs of Ilea- 
veii, which, however, was no excuse for their crime. Fi- 
nally : as to the allegation, that the doctrine of free agency 
puls man’s sclf-dclermimng power upon the throne of the 
universe, that view proceeds upon notions unworthy of 
Go(!, as though he could not accomplish his plans without 
compelling and controlling all things by a fixed fate , 
whereas it is both more glorious lu him, and certainly 
more in accordance with the Scriptures, to say that he has 
a perfect foresight of the inaiiner m which all creatures 
will act, and that he, by a profound and infinite wisdom, 
subordinates every thing without violence to the evolution 
and accomplishment of his own glorious purpo.ses. 

No writer, however, has set this difficult subject in so 
clear a light as the great but unknown author of the Na- 
tural History of Enthusiasm, m his Essay introdiiciory to 
Edwanls on the Willj to which we beg leave to refer the 
reader. See also the works of the above-mentioned writers 
on this subject ; and articles MATEtiiAiasTs ; Morai Aoen- 
CY , Decrees OF Gun ; Predestination. — TFk/.w/y H.BvrJi. 

NECHO, king of Egypt, carried his arms to the Eu- 
phrates, where he conquered the city of Carchernish. He 
is known not only in Scripture, but in Herodotus, who 
says that he was son of Psammetichus, king of Egypt, and 
that having succeeded him in the kingdom, he raised great 
armies, and .sent out great fleets, as well on the Mediterra- 
nean as the Red sea ; that he fought the Syrians near the 
city of Migdol, obtained the victory, and took the city of 
Cadytis, which some think to be Jerusalem. (See Josiah , 
Babylon ; Carchemisu.) — Calmrt. 

NECK. To harden the neck is a metaphor drawn from 
the ivaetiee of a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke. 

NECICER, (James,) an eminent financier and religious 
statesman, the father of Madame De Stael, was bom, in 
1732, at Geneva, and for many years earned on the busi- 
ness of a banker at Paris His Eulogy on Colbert, his 


treatise on the Corn Laws and Trade, and some e.ssays on 
the Resources of France, inspired such an idea of his ta- 
lents for finance, that, in 1776, he was appointed director 
of the treasury, and, shortly after, com pi roller-general. 
Before his resignation, in 1781, he published a statement 
of his operations, addressed to the king; and, whde m re- 
tirement, he proiluced a work on the Administration of the 
Finances, and another on the Importance of Religious Opi- 
iiions. The latter w'ork, notwithstanding some imjierlcc- 
tions, IS worthy of immortality. It has been translated 
into English. He was reinstated in the compirollershiji 
in 1788, and advised the convocation of the .slates genertd . 
was abruptly dismisse4, and ordered to quit the kingdom, 
in July, 1789 ; but was almost instantly recalled, on ac- 
count of the ferment which his departure excited in tlu* 
public mmd. Necker, hpwever, soon became as much an 
object of antipathy to the fickle people as he had been of 
their idolatry, and iii 1790 he left France forever. M. 
NeckeP was' a decided Protestant, nnd worthy of lietter 
treatment than papal and infidel France was disposed to 
give him. In 1798, he pubhslied a work of much interest 
on the French Re volm ion, and, m 1800, his last great and 
eloquent work on the Religiou.s View of Morality, in three 
volumes. Necker and Bnike belong to the same class of 
men. He died, at Co|Hq, in Switzerland, m 1804. The 
whole of his works form fifteen volumes — His wnfe, St'- 
sANNA, whose maiden name was Curchod, was a vxomnn 
of talent, and wrote Reflet lions on Divorce , and i\Iiscella- 
nics. — I)(/vatpo7t , Enaj. Annr. 

NECROLtKiY, (formed of vehos, dead, and dis- 
course, or enumeration ;) a book anciently kept in churches 
and monaslene.s, wdiereiu w'cre regist(‘red the benefactors 
of the same, the time of their deaths, and the days of their 
commemoration ; as also the deaths of the priors, abbots, 
religious canons, tfec. This was otherwise called caletniar 
and obituary. — Hend. Buck. 

NECROMANCY, (from wLtx ami monkm,) is the art 
oi raising up the ghosts of deceased ])er.sons, lo get infor- 
mation from ♦hem concerning future events This piac- 
tice, no doubt, tlm Israelites brought wniJi them from 
Egypt, which aflected to be the int»thcr o(‘ such occult sci- 
ences; and from thence it spread into the neighboring 
courUrie.s, and swn infected all the East. The injunction 
of the law is very express against this vice; and the pu- 
uishraent to be inflicted on the [wactisers of it was stoning 
lo death, Lev. 20: 27. What forms of enchantment w^erc. 
used in the practice, of necromancy we are at a loss to 
know, because we read of none that tbe pythoness of En- 
dor employed; however, that there were several nte.s, 
spellvS, and invocalions used upon llicse occasions, we may 
learn from almo.st every ancient author, but from none 
more pai’li'ularly than from Lucan in his Phars.aha. 
Whether the art of conversing 'wiih the dead was mere 
imposture, or grounded upon dialRilical agency, is a ques- 
tion which has been disputed in all age.s — Watson. 

NJ2GINOTH ; a term w’hich is road before some of the 
psalms, and signifies stringed instruments of mu.^ic, to be 
played on by the fingers, or by female musicians. I'lie 
titles of these psalms may be translated, A Psalm of Da- 
vid to the master of music, "who presides over the stringed 
iu.struments.— - Cahnei. 

NEIIEMIAH, an illustrious .Tewish reformer and ruler, 
professes himself the author of the hook w^hich bears his 
name, in the very beginning of it, and he uniformly writes 
in the first person. He was of the tribe of Judah, aim 
Avas probably bom at Babylon during tbe captivity. TT(' 
was so distinguished for his family and altammenis, as to 
be selected tor the office of cup-bearer lo the king of Per- 
sia, a situation of great honor and emolument. He was 
made governor of Judea, upon his own application, by 
Artaxerxes Longirnanus ; and his book, which m the He- 
brew canon was joined to that of Ezra, giv'es an account 
of his appointment and administration through a space of 
about thirty-six years, to A. M. 3595, at which time thr 
Scripture history closes ; and, consequentlv. the historical 
books, from Joshua to Nehemiah incluMve, contain the 
history of tbe Jewish people from the dc.i il) of Mf>scs‘, 
A. M. 2553, to the reformation estabh.^hed by Ncheiniah, 
after the return from captivity, btung a pci lod of one thou- 
sand and forty-two years. — 
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NEHILOTH, a word IuuihI al the beyinmug ol the 
iiftli P.salni, and which bigniftes the danct^^ or the JluUs. 
This psalm is addressed to the master who presided over 
the dances, which were performed in certain religious 
ceremonies, or the band of music which performed on the 
flute. The title of the fifth P.salm may be thus transdated : 

A Psalm of David, addressed to the master of music pre- 
siding over the dancers, or over the {iutes'^-^Calniet. 

NEHUSETAN ; a name given by Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, to the brazen serpent that Moses had set up in the 
Avilderuess, (Nurn, 21: 8.) apd which had been preserved 
by the Israelites to that time. The superstitious people 
having made an idol oi* this serjioiit, Hezekiah caused it to 
be burnt, and in derision gave it the name of Nehushtan, 
q, d. this little brazen serpent, 2 Kings 18; 4. — Culmt. 

NKIGIlBUll, signifies a person nearj and generally, 
any man connected with ns by the bonds of humanity, and 
whom charity requires that w e should consider as a friend 
and relation At the time of our Savior, the Pharisees 
luid restrained the meaning of the word neighbor to those 
i)f their ow'ii nation, or to their own frieiuK j holding, that 
10 hate their enemy was not forbidden by the law% Malt. 
/). 43. Lube 10: 20. But our Savior inioriiied them, that 
tlie whole world were neighbors j that they ought not to do 
to another whai they w'oiild not have done to themselves; 
and that llu.s charity extended even to enemies. See the 
beautiful parable of the gtxjd Surnaritau, the real neighbor 
to the dislres.scd, Luke iO. 20. (See Luvr of our Neigh- 
bor ) 

God is called a neighbor [near] to those who fear him, 
and call upon him, Ps. B5: 9 115: 18. He gives them to- 
kens of Ins presence and [iroteclion • ‘‘Am I a God al hand, 
and not a God afar off ?” am 1 one of those gods that men 
have made not above two days ago ? am not 1 an eternal 
God? Otherwise; 1 am a neighboi God, I hat sees every 
thing, know.s every thing, and not an absent or a distant 
God, Jer. 23, 23. Compare Elijah and Baal’s prophets — 
Calmt 

N F40L0Gy . This term, which signifies tiuv dorinve, hits 
been used to designate a species ol' theology and biblical 
criticism which has of late years much prevailed among 
tin; Protestant divines oi' Germany, and the professors of 
tlieir universities. It is now, however, more frequently 
termed rationalism, and is supposed to occupy a sort of 
middle place between the orthodox system and^pure deism. 

1. Jt$ (ifputiom and forms ,— German divines them- 
selves speak of naturalism, rationalism, and supernatural- 
i^m The term noiuralhm arose first in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and was spread m the seventeenth . It w^as understood 
to be the system of those who allowed no other knowledge 
of religion than the natural, whioh man could shape out 
by his own strength, and, consequently, excluded all su- 
pernatural revelation. As to the diflerent forms of natu- 
rali,sm, theologians say there are three: the first, which 
they (‘all Pelagianism, and which considers human dispo- 
sitions and notions as perfectly pure, and the religious 
knowledge derived from them as sufliciently explicit. A 
grosser kind denies all particular revelation ; and the 
grossest of all considers the Avorld a.s God. 

]iatio7ialism has been thu.s explained : “ Those who are 
generally termed ralionahsls,” says Dr. Bretschneider, 

‘ admit universally m Ohri.stianity, a divine, benevolent, 
and positive appomtmeiit for the good of mankind, and 
Jesus as a Messenger of divine Providence, believing that 
the true and everlasting word of God is contained in the 
Holy Scripture, and that by the same the w'elfare of man- 
kind will be obtained and extended. But they deny there- 
in a supernatural and miraculous working of God, and 
consider the object of Christianity to be that of introducing 
into the world such a religion as reason can comprehend ; 
and they distmgui.sh the essential from the unessential, 
and what is local and temporary from that which is uni- 
versal and permanent m Chn.sliamty.” There is, how- 
ever, a third class of divines, who, in fact, differ v(*jy little 
from this, though very widely m profession. They affect 
to allow a revealing operation ot God, but establish on 
internal proofs rather than on miracles the divine nature 
of Christianity. They allow that revelation may contain 
much out of the power of reason to explain, but say that it 
should assert nothing conlrarv *0 reason, but rather Avhat 


may be proved by it. Supernaturaiism consists in general 
m the conviction that God has revesded himself superna- 
turally and immediately. The notion of a it^racle cannot 
well be separated from s^uch a revelation, Avhether it hap- 
pens out of, on, or in men. What is revealed may belong 
to the order of nature, but an order higher ami unknown 
to us, which we could never have known without miracles, 
and cannof bring under the laws of nature. 

2. Its principles — The difference between the naturalists 
and the rationalists, as Mr. Rose justly remarks, is not 
quite so wide either as it would appear to bp at first sight, 
or as one of them assuredly wishes it to appear. For if I 
receive a system, be it of religion, of morals, or of politics, 
only so far ns it approves itself to my reason, whatever be 
the aufcliority that presents it to me, U is idle to say that I 
receive the sy.stem out of any respect to that authority. I 
receive it only becausff my reason approves it; and I 
should, of course, do'so if an authority of far inferior value 
AA'cre to present the system to me. This is what that divi- 
sum of rationalists, which professes to receive Christianity, 
and at the same lime to make reason the supreme arbiter 
ill matters of faith, has done. Their system, in a word, is 
this : They assume certain general principles, which they 
mamtain to be the necessary deductions of reason from an 
extended and unprejudiced contemplation of the natural 
and moral order of things, and to be in themselves hnmu- 
Inble and universal. Consequently, any thing which, on 
however gixid aiilhority, may be advanced in apparent op- 
position to them, must either be rejected as unworthy of 
rational belief, or, at least, explained away till it is made 
to aci’ord Avith the assumed principles ; and the truth or 
falsehood of all doctrines proposed is to be decided accord- 
ing tb their agreement or disagreement with those prin- 
ciples. 

3. Its optraiiou It is easy, then, to anticipate^ how, 

Aviih such principles, the biblical critics of Germany, dis- 
tinguished a.s many of them have been for learning, would 
jiroceed to interpret the Scriptures, hlany of the sacred 
books and parts of others haVc, of course, been rejected 
by them as spurious, the strongest external evidence being 
thought by them insufficient to prove the trnth of what 
Avas determined to be contradictory to their reason ; and 
the inspiration of the rest was understewd in no higher a 
sense, to use the language of one of their professors, than 
the expressions of C'lcero as to the inspinttion of the poets, 
or those of Quintilian respecting Fiato. But where the 
.supernatural and miraculous accounts were not rejected, 
Jhey were, by many of the mo.st eminent of these writers, 
explained away by a monstrous ingenuity, which, on any 
other subject, and applied to any ancient classic or other 
writer, would provoke the, most contemptuous ridicule. 
When Korah, Dathan, and Abirarn Avere swallowed up, 
Moses had previously sffretly nmki mined the earth, Ja- 
cob wrestled Avith the angel ‘‘ m a dream and a rheuma- 
tic pain in his thigh during .sleep suggested the incident in 
his dream of the angel touching the sinew of his thigh. 
In like manner the miracle i>f feeding the five thousand in 
the desert Is resolved into the opportune passing by of a 
caravan with provisions, of whitii the hungry multitude 
were allowed to partake, according to easterh hospitality j 
and. .the apostles were merely employed in conveying it 
out in baskets. Christ’s walking upm the sea is exjplained 
by his walking upon the sea-.shore, and St. Peter’s w^alking 
on the sea is resolved into swimming. The miracles of 
healing were the effect of fancy operating favorably upon 
the disorders ; and Ananias ami Sapphira died of a fright ; 
AvUh many other absurdities, half dreams and half blasphe- 
mies ; and of which the above are given bat as a specimen. 

These principles of unbelief have, under various modifi- 
cations, been propagated by means of systems of philoso- 
phy, new versions of the Scriptures, commentaries, intro- 
ductions, works on biblical criticism and inmrpretation, 
grammars, lexicons, lectures, sermons, catechisms, tracts, 
reviews, newspapers, and, in short, through almost every 
possible vehicle of communication. Their advocates have 
been found in the professor at the university, the preacher 
in the pulpit, the village schoolmaster, and even the mo- 
ther and the nursery-moidA Sometimes they have been 
propoundetl with all the gratrity of a philosopher, and at 
other time.s taught with all the flippancy and levity of a 
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buffoon. With such instruinenl.s and such efforts, Chris- 
tianity has now had to struggle for more than half a* cen- 
tury; and aWul have been the examples of religious 
shipwreck which that period of time has presented. 

4. Its sources.^The first step in this sorrowful grada- 
tion down to a depth of falsehood and blaspihemy, into 
which certainly no body of Christian ministers, so large, 
so learned, and influential, m any age or period of the 
church ever before fell, was, contempt for the authority of 
the divines of the Reformation, and of the subsequent age. 

They were about to set out on a voyage of discovery ; anil 
It was necessary to assume that truth still inhabited some 
terra mmgnitaj to which neither Liuher, Melancthon, nor 
their early disciples, had ever found access. One of this 
school is pleased, indeed, to denominate the whole even of 
the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, the age of theological barbarism. 

The vain conceit that the doctrines of religion were ca- 
pable of philosophic demonstration, which obtained among 
the followers of Wolf, is considered by Mr. Rose as having 
hastened onward the progress of error. The effect in 
Germany was speedily developed, though Wolf, the foun- 
der of this school, and most of his followers, were pious 
and faithful Chnsuans. By carrying deinon.mrative evi- 
dence beyond its own province, they had nurtured m their 
followers a vain confidence in human reason ; and the 
next and still more fatal step was, that it was the province 
of human reason in an enlightened and intellectual age to 
perfect Christianity, which, it was contended, had hitherto 
existed in a low and degrailed state, and to perfect that 
system of which the elements only w’cre contained in the 
Scripture. All restraint was broken by this principle. 
Philosophy, good and bad, was left to build up these “ele- 
ments’’ according to its own views; and as, after all. 
many of these elements were found to be loo untractable 
and too rudely shaped to acco.d with the plans of these 
manifold constructions, formed according to every “ pat- 
tern,” except that “ in the mount when the stone could 
not be squared and framed by any art which these builders 
possessed, it w’as “ rejected.” 

Semler apjicars to liave been the author of that famtais 
theory of accommodation, wliich, in the hands of his fol- 
lowers, says Mr. Rose, bi.‘came “ the most formidable wea- 
pon ever devised for the destruction of Christianity.” (See 
Accommodation ) As far as fTermany is concerned, this 
language is not loo strong , and we may add, that it was 
the most impudent theory ever advoi^aied by meti profess- 
ing still to be Christians, and one, the avowal of which 
can scarcely be accounted for, except on the ground, that 
as, because of their interests, it was not convenient for 
these teachers of theology and imuisters of the German 
churches to di.savow Chiistianily altogether, U was di* 

VKsed and maintained, in order to cormcct the profits of 
the Chnstian profession witli substantial and almost undis- 
guised deism. Thus the chairs of theology and thi* very 
pulpits were turned into “ the scats ol the scornful and 
wheVe doctrines were at all preached, they weru too fre- 
quently of this danng arnl infidel charai ier. It became 
even, at least, a negative good, that the sermons delivt-red 
were often discourses on the best modes of cultivating 
corn and wine, and the preachers employed the Sabbath 
and the church in instructing their flocks how to choos<* 
the best kinds of |X)t aloes, or to enforce upon them the 
benefits of vaccination. Undisguised infidelity has in no 
country treated the grand evidences of the truth of Chri.s- 
lianity with greater contumely, or been more offensive in 
Its attacks upon the prophets, or more ridiculou.s in its at- 
tempts to account, on natural principles, for the miracles 
Extremes of every kind w^ere produced, philo-sophic mysti- 
cism, pantheism, and atheism. 

We have hitherto referred chie/Iy to Mr Rose’s work 
on this awful declension in the Lutheran and other conti- 
nental churches. In a work on the same subject by Mr. 
Pusey, the stages of the apostasy are more carefully 
marked, and more copiously and deeply investigated. 

Our liiuils will, however, but allow us to advert to two or 
three points. In Mr. Pusey’s account of the state of Ger- 
man theology in the seventeenth centur}', he opens to us 
the sources of the evil. Francke, he observes, a.ssigns as 
a reason for attaching the more value to the opportunities 


provided at ITiille for the study of Scripture, tliat “in for- 
mer times, and in those which are scarcely past, one gene- 
rally found at universities opjxirtunilics for every thing 
rather than a solid study of God’s word.” “In all my 
university years,” says Knapp, “1 wa.s not hajipy enough 
to hear a lecture Ufion the w'hole of Scripture ; we shouUl 
have regarded it as a great blessing which came down 
from heaven,” It i.s said to be one only of many instan- 
ces, that at Leipzic, Carpzoff, having m his lectures loi 
one half 3 ''ear completed the first chaptei of Isaiah, dul not 
again lecture on the Bible for twenty years, while Oleanus 
suspended his for ten. Yet Okariiis, as well as Alberti, 
Spener says, “ were diligent theologians, but that most 
pains were employed on doctrinal theology and controver- 
sy.” It is, moreover, a painful speaking fact, which is 
mentioiied by Francke, (1709,) that in Leipzic, the great 
mart of literature as well as of trade, “twenty years ago. 
in no iHioksellei ’s shop was either Bible or Testament to 
be found ” Of the passages in Francke, which prove the 
same .state of things, I will select one or two only : “ Youth 
are sent to the universities with a moderate knowledge of 
Latin ; but of Greek, and especially of Hebrew, next to none. 
And it would even tlien have been well, if what had been 
neglected Ixifore, had been made iij) in the universities. 
There, however, most are borne, as by a torrent, with the 
multitude ; they ttwk to logical, metaphysical, ethical, po- 
lemical, physical, pneumatical lectures, and what not ; 
treating least of all those things w'hose benefit is most 
permanent m tlieir future office, especially delerrmg, and 
at last neglecting, the study of the* sacred languages ” 

Yet these were but cflectN of a still higher cause, — the 
rapid decay of piety m this century, of which the statements 
of Mr. Pit.soy, and the authorities he quotes, present a me- 
lancholy picture. Sjieaking of .1. V. Andrea, he says, the 
want of practical religious instruction m the early schools, 
the perverted state of all edocatiou, the extravagance anti 
dis.soluteness ol the universities, the total unfitness of the 
teachers whom they sent forth and aiitlion/ccl, the tie- 
graded .state t>» general as well as tlietdogicril seieru'e, the 
interested motives fi-i tMtenng into holy oiders, the* can- 
vas.sing for hciiefiees, the sirnonv ni obtaining them, the 
especial neglect of the poor, the bad lives, the careltcss- 
ne.ss and bitter controveisies of the preachers, and the ge- 
neral eon upiiou of run liners in all ranks, arc again and 
again the subjccl.s of hrs decji regiT'ts or of his censure. Into 
the .state (/f the cfergy Fr.iti(‘k(* (mters more fully in another 
work. “I remember,” he snyv^ “that a theologian of no 
common learning, piety, and practical knowledge, (nriu en 
hasifns.y told me, that a eeilam monarch, at hts suggestion, 
applied to a unitcrsjty. where there was a l.irge CDticoursc 
of students of theology, for two candidates for hoi}" orders, 
who, by the i^xccllenee and purity of their doctrine, and by 
holine.ss of lifi*, might .serve as an example to the eongre- 
gatiou cfMiirnitteil to Ihmr charge ; the profcs.sors <‘anilidl3" 
answ'cred that there vva.s no such student ol tlieology 
among them Nor i.s this .sprpri.sing. T remember that 
Koitholt nM‘d to say with pain, that in the disgraceful 
.strifes, disturbances, and tumults m the universities, 
whi<di w"ere, alas, hnl too frequent, it seareely ever haj>- 
pened that llieological sliulenis wotc not found to be ae- 
cornphet-s, nay, the chiefs I remember that another theo- 
logian often lamenteil, that there was sneb a dearth lU the 
church of such persons as the apostle would alone ihinli: 
worthy of the mimsterial lunctions, that it W’as to be re- 
garded as a h.ijipmcss if, of naany applicants, some one of 
outw'ardly decent life l oold at length be found ” 

5. Its ef erf s —W\lh several happy exception.s, and the 
rai.sing up of a few pious people m some jdaces, and a 
partial revival of evangelical doctrines, which, however, 
often ran at length into my.sticism and Antinomiamsm. 
the evil, Iwlh doctnnally and morally, com min’d to in- 
crease to oui own day ; for if any ask what has been the 
moral effect of the appalling apostasy of the tencheis of 
religion, above described, upon the people of Germany, 
the. answer may be given from one of these rationalizing 
divines themselves, who.se statement is not therefore likely 
to be too highly colored. It is from a pamjihlet of Brct- 
schneider, puhlisheJ in 1822, and the substance is, ‘‘Indif- 
ference to religion among all classes ; that foimerly the 
Bible used to be in every house, but now" the jieople either 
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do not possess it, or, as formerly, read it ; that few attend 
the churches, which are now too large, though fifty years 
ago they were too small ; that few honor the Sabbath j 
that there arc now few students of theology, compared with 
those in law and medicine ; that if things go on so, there 
will shortly not be persons to supply the various ecclesias- 
tical offices ; that preaching had fallen into contempt ; and 
that distrust and suspicion of the doctrines of Christianity 
prevailed among all classes ” Melancholy as this picture 
is, nothing in it can surprise any one, except that the very 
persons who have created the evil should themselves be 
astonished at its existence, or even affect to be so. 

6, Recent reaction and revival of religion . — At length, how’- 
ever, a powerful reaction has taken place. The high places 
of literal lire and influence are no longer exclusively held 
by men mimical to the truth as it is in Jesus, but are, many 
of them, occu})icd by individuals of acknowledged literaiy 
and scientific inenl, who are bending all their energies to 
undeceive the public with respect to the unsatisfactory, un- 
tenable, and self-coniradictory theories of rationalism, false- 
ly so called. A spirit of piety is rapidly spreading among 
those who are destined to be the future instructers of the 
jieople ; the Scrijilures and evangelical tracts are being ex- 
tensively circulated , and some able jienodicals have recent- 
ly been set on foot, under the editorial superintendence of 
men of orthodox principles and high literary attainments. 

It has been justly observed, that no men ever undertook 
to deny the divine origin of Christianity, or to explain 
away its principal facts and doctrines, under circumstances 
so favorable lor the experiment as those of the neolo- 
gists of Cermany The hand of power, instead of being 
against them, was most frequently with them. They had 
possession of the seals of learning, commanded a vast band 
of journals which kejii any thing of the kind in the shajx^ 
of orthodoxy entirely out of the market. They had all the 
advantages which facilities m literature could give ; they 
had numbers, and wealth, and clamor (»n their side ; 
they had, m a word, ample rctom and verge enough to 
work their will, if that will could have been effected. And 
yet, m .spite of all that metaphysical and mythological re- 
searches could effect to get rid of the divine authority of 
the Bible ; in spite of all that sophistry and ridicule could 
effect to introduce the misnamed religion of reason, it re- 
mums precisely where it was j and the religion of reason 
IS being overthrown and rejected. The Bible has laughed 
Its enemies and all their efforts to scorn. ^‘The w'ord of 
God shall stand forever.’’ For further information on 
this subjeci, see Eolnnsoids Biblical Repositon/ ; Christian 
Examiner; and Spirit of the Pilgrims . — Wedson ; Head. 
Bveh 

NEOMENIA; (Col 2: 10.) a Greek w'ord, signifying 
the tirsi day of the moon or month The Hebrews had a 
particular veneration for the first day of every month, for 
wdnch Moses appointed peculiar sacrifices; (Num. 2R: 11, 
12.) but he gave no orders that it should be kept as a holy 
day, nor can it be proved that the ancients observed it so ; 

It was a festival of merely voluntary devotion. (See 
Month ) It apjiears lhat even from the time of Saul they 
made, on this day, a sort of family entertainment, since Da- 
vid ought then to have been at the king’s table ; and Saul 
look his absence amiss, 1 Sam. 20: 5, 18. Moses insinu- 
ates, that besides the national sacrifices then regularly 
oflered, every private person had his particular sacrifices 
of devotion, Num 10: 10 'fhe beginning of the month 
was proclaimed by sound of trumpet, at the oiTering of 
solemn sacrifices, But the most celebrated neomenia 
was that at the hegmniug of the civil year, or first day of 
the month Tisri, Lev 23- 24 This was a sacred festival, 
on which no servile labor was performed. In the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, the people used to assemble at the houses 
of the prophets, to hear their instructions, 2 Kings 4: 23. 
Isa. 1: 13, 14 Ezekiel says (4.^). 17 , see also 1 Chron.23: 
31. 2 Chron. 8; 13 ) that the hnrnt-offc rings offered on the 
day of the new moon, were provided at the king’s expense, 
and that on this day was to be opened the eastern gate of 
the court of the priests, chap. 40- 1, 2. 

Spencer has a long disscriaiion on the neomenia, in 
which he shows that the Gentiles honored the first day of 
the month, out of veueration to the mcKin He would 
infer, that the Hebrews borrov’«,l this practice from strange 


and idolatrous people. But he by no means proves this ; 
and it is much more probable, that without any design of 
mutating the Hebrews, the Gentiles thought fit to honor 
the moon at the beginning of the mouth, that is, her first 
appearance . — Calmet . 

NEONOMIANS ; so called from the Greek new, 
and nomas, law; signifying a new law, the condition 
whereof is imperfect though sincere and jKUsevering 
obedience. 

Nconomianism seems to be an essential part of the Ar- 
minian system. “The new covenant of grace which, 
through the medium of Christ’s death, the Father made 
with men, consists, according to this system, not in our be- 
ing justified by faith, as it apprehends the righteousness of 
Christ ; but in this, that God, abrogating the exaction of 
perfect legal obedience, reputes or accepts of faith iLsclf, 
and the imperfect obedience of faith, instead of the perfect 
obedience of the law, and graciously accounts them w orthy 
of the reward of eternal life.” — This opinion was examined 
at the synod of Bort, and has been canvassed between the 
Calvinists and Arminians on various occasions. 

Tow^ards the close of the seventeenth century, a contro- 
versy was agitated amongst the English Dissenters, in 
which the one side, who were partial to the writings of 
Dr. Crisp, w'ere charged wdth Antmomianism, and the 
other, who favored Mr. Baxter, w'ere accused of Neonomi- 
anisrn. Dr. Daniel Williams, who was a principal wTiier 
on w'hat was called the Neonoinian side, after many things 
had been said, gives the following as a summary of his 
faith in reference to those subjects 1. God has eter- 
nally elected a certain definite number of men whom he 
will infallibly save by Christ in that w^ay prescribed by the 
gospcL— 2. These very elect are not personally justified un- 
til they receive Christ, and yield up themselves to him, but 
they remain condemned whilst unconverted to Chri>t — 3. 
By the mmislry of llie gospel there is a serious offer of 
pardon and glory, upon the terms of the gospel, to all that 
hear it ; and God thereby requires them to comply with 
the said terms — 4. Ministers ought to use the.se and other 
gospel benefits as motives, assuring men that if they be- 
lieve they shall be justified ; if they timi to God, they shall 
live ; if they repent, their sins shall bo blotted out ; and 
whilst lliey neglect these duties, they cannot have a per- 
sonal interest in these respective benefits 5. It is by the 

power of the Spirit of Christ freely exerted, and not by 
the power of free-will, that the gospel becomes efibctual 
for the conversion of any soul to the obedience of faith. — 
6. When a man believes, yet is not that very faith, and 
much less any otlier work, the matter of that nghtcousness 
for wdiich a sinner is justified, i. e. entiiled to pardon, ac- 
ceptance and eternal glory, as righteous before God, and 
It Is the imputed righteousness of Christ alone, for which 
the gospel gives the believer a right to these and all saving 
blessings, w^ho in this respect is justified by Chnsi’s nght- 
eousne.ss alone. By both this and the fifth head it apjiears 
that all boa.sting is excluded, and w^c are saved by free 
grace. — 7. Faith alone receives the Lord Jesus and his 
righteousness, and the subject of this faith is a enmnneed, 
penitent soul ; hence we are justified by faith alone, and 
yet the impenitent are not forgiven. — 8. God has freely 
promised that all whom he predestinated to salvation shall 
not only savingly believe, but that he by his power shall 
preserve them from a total or a final apostasy. — 9. Yet the 
believer, whilst he lives in this world, is to pass the time 
of his sojourning here with fear, becau.se his warfare is 
not accomplished, and that it is true, that if he draw back, 
God will have no pleasure in him ; which with the like 
cautions God blesseth as means to the saints’ perseverance, 
and these by ministers .should be so urged. — 10. The law 
of innocence, or moral law, is so in force still as that every 
precept thereof constitutes duty, even to the believer ; eve- 
ry breach thereof is a sin deserving of death. This law 
bind.s death by its cur.se on every unbdiever, and the 
righteousness for or by which we are justified before God, 
Is a righteousness (at least) adequate to lhat law, which is 
Christ’s alone righteousness : and this so imputed to the 
believer as that God deals judicially with them according 
thereto. — 11. Yet such is the grace of the gosjxd, that it 
promiseth in and by Christ a freedom from ihc curse, for- 
givenes.s of sin, and eternal life, to every sincere believer; 
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which lU’oniisc God will certainly perlbrm, not withstand- 
mg the threatening of the 

Dr. Williams maintains the conditionality of the cove- 
nant of grace ; but admits, with Dr. Owen, who also uses 
the term conduion^ that Christ undertook that those who 
were to be taken into this covenant should receive grace 
enabling them to comply with the terms of it, fulfil its 
conditions, and yield the obedience which God required 
the rein.’' 

On tliis sulijecl Dr. Williams further says, The ques- 
tion is not whether the first (viz. regenerating) grace, by 
which we arc enabled to perform the condition, be abso- 
lutely given. This I affirm, though that be dispensed or- 
dinarily in a due use of means, and in a way discounte- 
nancing idleness, and fit encouragement given to the u^se 
of means.” 

The following objection, among others, was made by 
several ministers, in UH)2, against Dr. Williams’ ‘‘Gospel 
Truth Stated,” &cc, : — “To supply the room of the moral 
jfiw, vacated by him, he turns the gospel into a now^ law, 
in keeping of which we shall be justified for the sake of 
Christ’s righteousnc.ss, making qualifications and acts of 
ours a disposing subordinate nglueousness, whereby w'e 
become capable of being justified by Christ’s righteous- 
ness.” 

To this among other things he answer'^, “ The diflVrence 
IS not, 1. Whether the go.spel be a new law in the Sorini- 
an, Popish, or Arminian sense. This I deny. Nor, 2. Is 
faith, or any other grace or act of ours, any atonement for 
sin, satisfaction to justice, meriting qualification, or any 
part of that righteousness for which we are justified at 
God our Creator’s bar This I deny in places innumera- 
ble. Nor, 3. Whether the gospel be a law more new than 
IS implied in the first promise to fallen Adam, proposed to 
Cam, and obeyed by Abel, to the differencing him from 
his unbelieving brother. This I douy. 4. Nor whether 
the gosiwd be a law that allows sm, when it accepts such 
graces as true, though short of perfection, to be the condi- 
tions of our personal interest m the benefits ]inrcbased by 
Christ. This I deny, f) Nor whether the gospel be a 
law, the promises whereof entitle the pei formers of its 
(ondiiions to the benefits as of debt. This I deny. 

“ The difference is, 1. Is the gospel a law in thus sense ; 
viz. God m Christ thereby cornmandelh sumers to repent 
of sin, and receive Christ by a true o]vrativc faith, pne 
misiiig that thereuyion they shall be united to linn, justified 
by his righleousness, pardoned, and adopted ; and that, 
persevering in faith and true holiness, they shall be finally 
saved ; also threatening that if any shall die impenitent, 
unbelieving, ungodly, rejecters of liis grace, they shall 
jierish without relief, and endure sorer punishments than 
if these offers had not lieen made to them f — 2 Hath the 
gospel a sanction, i e. doth Christ iheicin enforce hih 
comma nds of faith, reyieniaiice, and jierseverance, by the 
aforesaid promises and threateiungs, as motives of our 
obedience'-^ Both these I affirm, and they deny, .saying 
the gospel in the largest sense is an ah.solute ]»»omise 
without precepts and conditions, and a gospel threat is a 
hull. — 3. Do the gospel promises of benefits to certain 
graces, and its threats that those benefits shall be withheld 
and the contrary evils inflicted for lh(‘ neglect of surh 
graces, render those graces the condition of our jK'rsonal 
title to tlio.se benefits? — This they deny, and 1 affirm,” &c. 

U does not appear to have been a questusn in this con- 
troversy, whether God in his word commands sinners lo 
repent and believe in Christ, nor whether he promises life 
to believers, and threatens death to unbeiicv<‘rs ; but wdie- 
ther it be the gospel under the form of a new law that thus 
commands or threatens, or the moral law on its behalf, 
and whether its promises to believing, render such befiev- 
Ing a condition of the things promised. In another con- 
troversy, however, which arose about forty years after- 
wards among the same dCvScription of people, it became a 
question whether God did by his word (call it law or gos- 
pel) command unregenerate sinners to repent and believe 
m Christ, or to do any thing which is spiritually good. 
(See Calling.) Of those who took the affirmative side of 
this question, one party attempted to maintain it on the 
ground of the gospel being a new law, consisting of com- 
mands, promises, and ihreatenings, the terms or conditions 


of which were reyieniaucc, fauli, and .smtere obedience. 
Bui those who first engaged in the comroversy, though 
they allowal the encouragement to repent and believe to 
arise merely from the grace of the gospel, yet considered 
the formal obligation lo do so as arising merely from the 
moral Jaw, which, requiring .supreme love to Gcxl, requires 
acquiojicenec in any revelation which he shall at any time 
make known. (See Mopern Question.) Witsius^ Innt- 
cum; Edmardsrmthe Will, p. 220; Wilhmm’' Gospei Truth; 
EdmmW Crispianism Umnasked ; Chmtnmfi Neo/tovnanmu 
TTnmaskc.fi; Adams* Vterv of lidtgtons . — UukL Buck. 

NEOPHYTE, (from nenSy new, and;;A«?ws, a plant;) in 
the Eleusmian and other mystene.s, a person recently initi- 
ated ; among the primitive Christians, a new convert from 
JudaLsm or paganism ; in the monasteries, a novice, or 
candidate of either .sex for a religious order. — Hmd. Buck. 

NEPHATH-DOR ; a city in Manasseh, called also Dor, 
(I Kings 4. 11.) where it is corruptly read Nephad-Dor. 
From the Hebrew it might be rendered — in all the confines 
of Dt)r . — Cahnf t 

NERO. The emperor Nero is not named in Scripture ; 
but he IS indicated by his title of emperor, and by his sur- 
name Ca'sar. To him St. Paul appealed after his impri- 
sonment by Felix, and his examination by Feslus, wffio 
was swayed by the Jews. St. Paul was therefore earned 
to Rome, where he arrived A D. f>l. Here he continued 
two yeais, preaching the gospel with freedom, till he be- 
came famous even m the ernperorV court, in which were 
many Christians; for he salutes the Pliihppians in the 
rKime of the brethren who were of the household of Cffisar, 
that IS, of Nero’s court, Philip. 1: 12, 13. 4: 22. We have 
no particular information how he cleared himself Irorn 
the accusations of the Jews, whether by answ'crmg before 
Nero, or whether his enemies droppeil their prosecutions, 
which .seems probable, Acl.s 2b 21. However, it appears 
that he W'lus liberated in the year ♦13. 

Nero, the most cruel and savage of all men, and also 
the most wicked and depraved, began his persecution 
against the Chiistian < >uireh. A D. ♦)!, on pretence of the 
bunimg of Rome, of which some have thought himself to 
be the author. He endeavored to throw all the odium on 
the Christians : those tvere seized first that were known 
publicly as such, and by tlicir means many others were 
discovered. They were coiulciniied to death, and were 
even insulteit in their sufferings. Some were sewed up in 
the skins of beasts, and then exposed lo dogs to be torn in 
pieces; some were nailed lo cros.ses ; others perished by 
fire The latter were sewed up in pitched coverings, 
which, being set on fire, served as toiches lo the people, 
and were lighted up m the night. Nero gave leave lo use 
his owm gardens, as the .scene of all these cruelties, rrom 
this time edicts were published against the Christians, and 
many martyrs suflTered, espenally in Italy. St. Peter and 
St. Paul arc thought lo have suffered martyrdom, conse- 
quent on tins per.sceution, A. D. ()5. 

The revolt of the Jew’.s from ilie Romans happened about 
A D ♦jfi and GO, in the twelfth and thirteenth of Nero. 
The city of Jerusalem making an insurrection, A. D Gti, 
Florus there slew three thousand six hundred jiersons, and 
thus began the war A htlle wlnle. afterwards, those of 
Jcru.salem killed the Roman garrison. Cesiius on this 
came lo Jerusiilem to suppress the sedition ; but he w'as 
forced lo retire after having besieged it about six weeks, 
and was routed in his retreat, A. D. GO. About the end of 
the same year, Nero gave Vespasian the command of his 
troops against the Jew.s. This general carried on the w^ar 
in Galilee and Judea during A.D. 67 and (‘>8, the Ihirteetith 
and foiirleenih of Nero. But Nero killing himself in the 
fourteenth year of his reign, Jerusalem was not besieged 
till after his death, A. D. 70, the first and second of Vespa- 
sian, — Watson, 

NESTORIANS ; a denomination which arose m the 
fifth century, from Neslorius, bishop of Constantinople, a 
man of considerable learning and eloquence, and f>f an 
independent spirit. The Catholic clergy were fond of call- 
ing the virgin Mary “ Mother of God,” to w inch Ncstonus 
objected, as implying that she was moilier of ihe divine 
nature, which he very properly denied; and this raised 
against him, from Cyril and others, the cry of Jiercsy, and 
perhaps led him into some improper forms ot expression 
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and explication. It is generally agreed, however, by the 
moderns, that Nestonus showed a much better spirit m 
controversy than his antagonist, St. Cyril. As to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, it does not appear that Nestorius dif- 
fered from his antagonists, admitting the cocquality of the 
divine persons j but he was charged with maintaining two 
distinct persons, as well as natures, in the mysterious cha- 
racter of Christ. This, however, he solemnly and constant- 
ly denied; and from thi.s, as a foul reproach, he has been 
cleared by the moderns, and particularly by Martin Luther, 
who lays the whole blame of this controversy on the turbn- 
lent and angry Cyril. (See HvrosTATiCAL Union.) The 
discordancy not only between the Nesionans and other 
Christians, but also among themselves, arose, no doubt, m 
a great measure, from the ambiguity of the Greek terms 
hypostasis wciA prosopon. The councils assembled at Seleu- 
cia on this occasion decreed that in Christ there were two 
hypostases. But this word, unhappily, was used both for 
person and nature ; hence the difficulty and ambiguity : 
and of these hypostases it is said the one was divine, and 
the other human ; — the divine Word, and the man Jesus. 
Now of these two hypostases it is added, they had only one 
appearance, (barsopa, the original term used by Nestorius, 
and usually translated by the G reeks, person .”) To avoid 
the appearance of an express contradiction, Dr. Mosheim 
translates this barbarous word “aspect,” as meaning a 
union of w^ill and aflection, rather than of nature or of j^r- 
son. And thu.s the Nesionans are charged withTejecting 
the union of two natures in one person, from their peculiar 
manner of expressing themselves, though they absolutely 
denied the charge. 

In the earliest agesof Nesiorianism, the various branch- 
es of that numerous and powerful sect were under the spi- 
ritual jurisdiction of the Catholic patriarch of Babylon, — a 
vague appellation whicli has been succcs.sivelyr applied to 
the sees of Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad, — but who 
now resides at JMousul. In the sixteenth century the Nes- 
tonaii.s were divided into two sects ; for in J551 a warm 
dispute arose among them about the creation of a new 
patriarch, Simeon Barrnamas, or Barmana, being proposed 
by one party, and Sulaka, otherwise narneil Si ud, earnestly 
desired by the other ; when the latter, to sujijKirt his pre- 
tensions the more eflcctualty. icpaired to Rome, and was 
consecrateil patriarch in 1553, by pope .Tiilins HI., whose 
jurisdiction he had acknowledged, and to whose commands 
he had promised unlimited submission and obedience. 
Upon this new Chaldean patriarch’s return to his own 
country, Julius sent with him several persons skilled m 
the Syriac language, to a.ssisi him in establishing and ex- 
tending the papal empire arm ng-lhe Ne.'slorians ; and from 
that time, that unhappy people have been divided into two 
factions, and have often been involved iii the greatest dan- 
gers and difficulties, by the jarring sentiments and perpe- 
tual quarrels of their patriarchs. Jn 1555, Simeon Denha, 
arc hbishop of Gelii, adopieil tlie party of the fugitive patri- 
arch, who had embraced the communion of the Latin 


church ; and, being afterwards chosen patriarch himself, 
he fixed his residence in the city of Van, or Orinus, in the 
mountainous parts of Persia, where his .successors .still 
continue, and are all distiriguislied by the name ol Sime- 
on ; but they seem of late to have M'llhdrawn themselves 
Irorn their communion with the church of Rome. The 
great Noetonan ixmtitl's who form the opposite party, and 
who have, since i55p, been distinguished by the general 
denomination of Elias, and reside constantly at Blousul, 

1 L patriarch; but since 

Jbl7 the bishops ol Ormus have been in so low and 
declining a state, both ui opubuice and credit, that they 
are no longer m a condition to excite the envy of their 
brethren at Mousul, wffiose spiritual dominion is very ex- 
lensive, taking in great part „f Asia, and comprehending 
Within Its ••iremt the Arabian Ncsioriaiis, as also the Chri£ 
tians of bt. Thomas, wdio dwell along the coast of Mala- 
bar. — Watson. 


NET. Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of 
any bird ; that is, the very birds of the air are wiser than 
sinners, since they take warnings which sinners refuse to 
observe, Prov. 1: 17. 

NETHINIM, (gtvmj or offned ;) servants dedicated to 
the service of the tabernacle and temple, to perform the 


most laborious offices; as carrying of w’ood and abater. 
At fir.«t the Gibeonites were destined to this station ; after- 
wards, the Canaanites who surrendered thera.selves, and 
whose lives w^ere spared. We read, in Ezra 8: 20, that 
the Nethinim were slaves devoted by David, and other ^ 
princes, to the service of the temple ; and in Ezra 2: 58, 
that they were slaves given by Solomon ; the children of 
Solomon’s servants. From 1 Kings 9: 20, 21, we see that 
he had subdued the remains of the Canaanites, and it is 
very probable that he gave a good number of them to the 
priests and Levites, for the temple service. The Nethinim 
w^ere carried into captivity with the tribe of Judah, and 
great numbers w'ere placed not far from the Caspian sea, 
whence Ezra brought two hundred and tw'enty of them 
into Judea, chap. 8; 17. Those who followed Zerubbabel, 
made up three hundred and ninety-two, Neh. 3: 26. This 
number vr^as but small in regard to their offices ; so that we 
find afterw ards a solemnity called xylopHofia, in which the 
people carried wood to the temple, with great ceremony, to 
keep up the fire of the altar of burnt sacnfices. — Calmet. 

NETOPHA ; a city and district between Bethlehem and 
Anathoth, Ezra 2; 22. Neh. 7: 20. Jer. 11; 8. 1 Chron, 9: 
16. — Calmet. 

NETTLES. Wc 6nd this name given to two different 
words in the* original. The first is cherul, .Tob30 7. Prov. 
24: 31. Zeph. 2: 9. It is not easy to determine what spe- 
cies of plant IS here meant. From the passage in Job, the 
nettle could not be intended ; for a plant is referred to large 
enough for pt^ople to take shelter under. The follow- 
ing extract from Denon’s Travels may help to illustrate 
the text, and show to what an uncomfortable retreat those 
vagabonds must have resorted. “One of the inconve- 
niences of the vegetable thickets of Egypt is, that it is dif- 
ficult to remain in them; a.s mnc-teiiths of the trees and 
tlie plants are armed with inexorable thorns, which sufler 
only an unquiet enjoyment of the shadow which is so 
constantly desirable, from the precaution necessary to 
guard against them.” The ktmoshj (Prov. 24: 31. Tsa. 34: 
13. Hos. 9: 6.) IS by the Vulgate rendered ^^urtica^^' -which 
is well defended by Celsius, and very probably means “ the 
nettle,” — Watson. 

NEW; fresh; recent; unused before; endued with 
new qualities. (See Judg.5; 8. Num. 16: 30.) God pro- 
mises a new heaven and a new' earth, in the tune of the 
Messiah, (Isa. 65: 17. 66: 22.) that is, a universal renova- 
tion of manners, sentiments, and actions, throughout the 
w'orld. This pa.'ssage is referred to the end ot the world, 
when will commence a new' heaven and a new earth ; not 
that the present heaven and eailh will be annihilated ; but 
the air, the earth, and the elements, wail be made more 
perfect, or at least, together wntli the inhabitants, shall be 
of a nature superior to those vicissitudes and alterations 
that now affect these elements. (See Conflagration.) 
God also promises to his people “ a new covenant, a new 
sjnrit, a new heart and this promise w'as fulfilled in the 
covenant of grace, the gospel, Ezek. 11: 19. 18: 31, 36; 
26. .Ter. 31; 33. Heb. 8: 10. (See Covenant, and Ulge- 
NERATioN.) — Calmet . 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. (See Swedenborgi. 

ANS.) 

NEWELL, (Samuel,) American missionary at Bombay, 
was gradualed at Harvard college, in 1807, and studied the- 
ology at Andover. With Judson, Nott, and Mills, he of- 
fered him.self as a missionary to the General Association 
of ministers at Bradford, June 27, IRIO ; was ordained at 
Salem, wuth Judson, Nott, and Rice, February 6, 1812 ; 
and sailed on the 19th for Calcutta. On his arrival he 
was ordered by the Bengal government to leave the coun- 
try. Proceeding first to the Isle of France, he suffered the 
affliction of losing his wdfe and child ; he afterwards went 
to Ceylon, and was useful in preparing the way for the 
subsequent mission m that island. He afterwards joined 
Mr. Hall at Bombay, and, in 1817, was joined by Mr. 
Graves and Mr. Nichols. He continued at Bombay, a 
faithful laborer in the service of Jesus Christ, until his 
death, by the cholera, May 30, 1821, aged about thirty-five. 
The same disease in four years had swept over India, Bur- 
mah, and the Asiatic islands, and hurried millions to the 
tomb. At that lime, from sixty to one hundred were dy- 
ing daily in Bombay. 
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Mr. Newell was very modest and humble, possessed 
great tenderness of feeling, and was entirely devoted to 
the arduous and important labors of a missionary. He 
wrote, with Mr. Hall, The Conversion of the World, or 
the Claims of Six Hundred Millions, ’&c., 2d edit. 1818. — 
Alkn ; Memoirs of Ammcan Mmimanes. 

NEWELL, (Harriet,) the wife of the preceding, the 
daughter of Moses Atw(K>d, of Haverhill, (Mass.,) was 
born October 10, 1793, and received an excellent educa* 
tion. She was naturally cheerful and unreserved ; pos- 
sessed a lively imagination and great sensibility, and, 
at a very early age, discovered a retentive memory, and a 
taste for reading. Before the age of thirteen, she received 
no particular or lasting impressions of religion, but was 
uniformly obedient, attentive, and alfeclionatc . In the 
summer of IHOb she was roused to attend to the one thing 
needful; to turn her eyes from beholding vanity, and to 
prepare for that imjKirtant change which, m her, was so 
soon to lake place. At u school, at Bradford, she was the 
.subject of those solid and serious impressions, winch laid 
the foundation of her Christian life. From that tune she 
employed herself assiduously, and with earnestness, in the 
promotion of her Redeemer’s cause ; and by her conduct 
and advice, became an honorable and truly valuable mem- 
ber of society. The uniform piety and seriousness ol her 
mind is forcibly displayed in her letters to her young 
friends, and in her diary. Her health was delicate, but 
she bore indisposition with that calmness and submission 
to the dictates of Providence which always signali/cd her 
character. She complained much of the want of humihiy, 
and lamented her deficiency in that Christian grace . she 
longed for that meek and lowly spirit, which Jesus exhi- 
bited in the days of his flesh. At the age of fifteen, she 
made a profession of ri'hgion. She sailed with her hus- 
band from Calcutta for the Isle of France, August 1, 1812. 

Mrs. Newell died of ihe consumption, at the Isle of 
France, November 30, 1812, aged nineteen. She departed 
m the p<‘acc and triumph of an eminent Christian. Her 
Life, written by Dr. Woods, has {lassed through many edi- 
tions The cause of mis.sions was greatly piomoted by 
the dchnoatioli of her character and the desciiption of her 
sufleniigs. See her Life — Alhu ; Jones' Chris. Jitog. 

NEWCOME, (Abp. William, D, D.,) a learned prelate, 
was born, in 1729, at Barton le Clay, in Bedfordshire; 
W'as educated at Abingdtm school, and at Pembroke col- 
lege, Oxford ; was successively bishop of Droinore, Osso- 
ry, and Waterfoul, ni Ireland; was raised to the arehln- 
shopiic of Ai inagh ; and died in l8(K). 01' his works the 

principal are, Observations on the Character of our Lord ; 
A Harmony of the Gospi Is ; An Historical View of the 
English Biblical Translations ; and Attempts tow'ards an 
unproved Version of Ezekiel ami tlic Minor Piophels.— 
Duv( nporf. 

NEW PJ^ A TON ICS, or Am womans; so calhd fiom 
Ammonius Saecas, who taught with the highest applause 
m the Alexandrian school, about the conclu^^ioii of the se- 
cond century. This learned man ut tempted a gi neral ic- 
concihaliori of all sects, wdielher jiliilosophical or religious 
He mainiaiiicd that ilic great principles oi all philosophical 
and religious truth were to be found equally in all sects, 
pud that they dili'ercd from each other only in their incihoil 
of cxpiessing them, ui some opinions of hille or no iinpor- 
tancc; and that by a propel interpretation of Ihcir respec- 
tive Miitimenls they might easily be united in one body. 

Ammonius supposed that true philosojihy derived ns 
origin and its consistence from th« caslein nations, that it 
was taught to the Egyptians by Ilcrmcs, that it was 
brought irom them to the Greeks, and preserved in its 
original purity by Plato, who w as the best interpreter of 
Hermes and the other Oriental .sages. He maintained 
that all the difl'erent religions wdiich jnevailed in the worhl 
W'ere, in their original integrity, conformable to this an- 
cient philosophy ; but it unforliinaiely happened, that the 
symbols and fictions under W'bich, according to the ancient 
manner, the ancients delivered their precepts and doc- 
trines, were in process of time erroneously understood, 
both by priests and people, in a literal sense ; that m con- 
sequence of this, the invisible beings and demons whom 
the Supreme Deity had placed m the difl'erent parts of the 
universe as the ministers of his providence, were by the 


suggestions of superstition converted into god'^, and wor- 
shipjicd with a multiplicity of vain ceremonies. He there- 
fore insisted that all the I'cligions of all nations should be 
restored to their primitive standard : viz. ihe onmnt ph- 
losophy of the East : and he asserted that his nrojoct was 
agreeable to the intentions of Jesus Christ, w’noin he ac- 
knowledged to be a most excellent man, tin* friend of God ; 
and affirmed that his sole view in descending on earth, 
was to set bounds to the reigning superstition, to remove 
the errors wdiich had crept into the religion of all nations, 
but not to abolish the ancient theology from w huh tht'y 
were derived. 

Taking these principles for granted, Ammonius associ- 
ated the sentiments of the Egyptians with the doctrines of 
Plato ; and to finish this conciliatory scheme, he so intei- 
preted the doctrines of tlie other philosophical and religious 
seels, by art, invention, and alI(‘gory, tiiat they seemed to 
bear some semblance to the Egyptian nnd Platonic S 5 ’ 6 tems. 

With regard to moral discipline, Ammonius permitted 
the people to live according to the law of ihcir country, 
and the dictates of nnUire ; but a more sublime rule wms 
laid down for the wase They w'erc to raise above all ter- 
restrial things, by the lowTnng eflbrls of holy contempla- 
tion, those souls wluisc origin was celestial and divine. 
They were ordcrctl to exlcniiatc by hunger, tlwrsf, and 
other mortifications, the sluggish l>ody, which restrains 
the liberty of the immortal spirit, that in this life they 
might enjoy communion w’lih the Supreme Being, and as- 
cend after death, ai tivc and unciu umbered, to tlic univer- 
sal parent, to live in his presrmcc lorcvci. See Rohuison's 
IhhI. Repos, for 1834 —Jim} Jha!.. 

NEW TESTAMRMT (See Bible; Gosru.s; Acts; 
Epistles; In.spiration ; and Scripturf ) 

NEWTON, (Sir Isaac,) the greate.st of philosophers, 
was born, December 25, 1C42, at CVdstcrworih, in Liiicoln- 



.shirc, and early disjilaycd a talent for mechanics and draw’- 
ing. On one tK’casion, having been sent to market with 
corn and other products of the farm, young Newton left 
the sale of hi.-s goods to a scivanl, while lie himself iclired 
to a hay-lofi at an inn in Grantham, to rnmmafe ok'i the 
jirohlcms of Euclid, and thr laws of Kepler, in w lm li situ- 
alioii the uncle happened to find him, jirobably meditating 
discoveiics of his owui, whuli should eclijtse the glorv of 
his predeeessois. He was educated at Graiilliam schwl, 
and at Trinity college, Cambridge, and stiidual mathema- 
tics wdlh the utmost a.^^idmly. In 1007, he obtained a fcl- 
low'ship, III lt)i)9, the inatheirialieal professorship ; and iu 
1(>71, he became a member ot the Uoyal society. It was 
during his abode at Carnbiidge that he made his three 
great discoveries, td’ fluxions, the nature of light ami eu- 
iois, and the laws of gravitation. To the latter of these 
his attention was first turned by his seeing an apjdc fall 
fiom a tree The Priiicipia, which unfolded to the world 
the theory of the universe, w'as not published till 1887, In 
that year also Newton w'as chosen one of the delegates, to 
defend the privileges of the university against .Tames TI.; 
and in 1688 and 1701 he w'as elected one of the members 
of the university. Pie was appointed w urdeii of the mint in 
1096; was iriade master of it in 1099 ; w as chosen presi- 
dent of the Royal society in 1703 ; and was knighted m 
1705. He died March 20, 1727, 

His “Observations on the Prophecies of Danitd and the 
Apocalypse’’ appeared in 1733, m quarto. “It is asio- 
iiishing,’’ says Dr. Hutton, “ what care and industry New- 
ton employed about the papers relating to tlironology, 
church history, &c. ; as, on exanumng them, it appears 
that many are copies over and over again, often with little 
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or no variation.” All the works of this eminent philo- 
TOpher were published by Dr. Samuel Horsley, in 1779, in 
five yolame$, quarto j and an English translation of his 

Philosophim Naturalis Frincipia Mathematica” is extant. 

The character of this great man has been thus drawn 
by Mr. Hume, at the close of his History of England : “In 
Newton, this island may boast of having produced the 
greatest and rarest genius that ever rose for the ornament 
and instruction of the human species. Cautious in admit- 
ting no principles but such as were founded on experi- 
ment ; but resolute to adopt every such principle, however 
new or unusual : from modesty, ignorant of his superiority 
above the rest of mankind ] and thence less careful to ac- 
commodate his reasonings to common apprehensions : 
more anxious to merit than acquire fame : he was, from 
these causes, long unknown to the world ; but his reputa- 
tion at last broke out with a lustre, which scarcely any 
writer, during his own lifetime, had ever before attained. 
While Newton seemed to draw off the veil from .some of 
the mysteries of nature, he showed at the same lime the 
imperfections of the mechanical philosophy ; and thereby 
restored her ultimate secrets to that obscurity in which 
they ever did and ever will remain.” 

The remains of Sir Isaac Newton were interred in West- 
minster abbey, where a magnificent monument is erected to 
his memory, with a Latin inscription, concluding thus : — 
“ Let mortals congratulate themselves, that so great an or- 
nament of human nature has existed.” His character 
is shown by Dr. Brewster to have been that of the ortho- 
dox, humble and sincere Christian. Of nature, antiquity, 
and the Holy Scriptures, he was a diligent, sagacious, and 
faithful interpreter. He maintained, by his philosophy, 
the dignity oif the Supreme Being, and in his manners he 
exhibited the simplicity of the gospel. “ I seem to my- 
self,” he said, “ to be like a child, picking up a shell here 
and there, on the shore of the great ocean of truth.” Mar- 
tin's Biog. Philos . ; Hutton's Math, Dirt. ; Brewster's Life 
of Sir Isaac Newton, — Davenport ,• Jones' Chris. Biog ; ChnU 
tmrs' Works. 

NEWTON, (Bp. Thomas, I a learned prelate, was born, 
in 1704, at Litchfield ; was educated there, at Westminster, 
and at Trinity college, Cambridge ; and, after having filled 
various minor preferments, was made bishop of Bristol, in 
1701. He died in 1782. His principal work is, Di.sserta- 
tions on the Prophecies. He also published editions, with 
notes, ofParadise Lost, and Paradise Regained. — Davenport. 

NEWTON, (John,) rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, and 
St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, was born in London, on the 
24th of July, 1722, O. S, His parents, though not wealthy, 
were respectable. His father was for many years master 
of a ship in the Mediterranean trade. His mother was a 
dissenter, a pious woman, and a member of the late Dr. 
Tenning’s church, but, unfortunately, she died before he 
had attained the age of seven years. When he was four 
years old, he could read well, repeat the Ass€mbly^s 
Shorter Catechism, with the proofs, all Dr. Walts’ small- 
er catechisms, and his Children’s Hymns. He w'as ne- 
ver at school longer than two years, from his eighth to 
his tenth year j it was a boarding-school at Stratford, in 
Essex. When he was eleven years of age, he made five 
voyages with his father to the Mediterranean j during his 
last voyage he left him with a friend at Alicant, in Spain. 
In 1742, his father left the sea, and be afterwards made 
one voyage to Venice, before the mast, and on his return 
w^as imprpsed on board the Harwich. Becoming, in pro- 
cess of time, master of a vessel employed in the slave 
trade, he made several voyages to the coast of Africa, for 
the purpose of carrying on that abominable traffic, during 
which lime he contracted habits of dissipation and vice, 
which the brutalizing scenes he w'itnessed tended to origi- 
nate and confirm. 

After spending several years in this disgusting eraploy- 
inent, his heart grew sick of it ; and the compunctious 
viaiun^''Of conscienccjj seconded and enforced by the word 
of CIod| determinctl him to abandon it. He grew serious 
aud fbttd of study, and having relinquished the occupation 
of a jUMiiuer, he, in 1775, obtained the office of tide sur- 
veyor of to port of Liverpool. When he had been about 
ttoefWlsinlhfit situation he turned his attention towards 
the of a eleigy^u in to established chureb, 


and made an uns>ucces.sful efi^ort fi) obtain episcopal or- 
dination from the archbishop of York, having been com- 
plimented with a title to a curacy by a friend. Disap- 
pointed, however, in his hopes, he began to exercise 
himself in the way of exhorting or expounding the Berip- 
lures at Liverpol, wherever providence opened a door to 
him, We suppose, among the dissenters. In this way he 
appears to have passed seven or eight years of his life ; 
until, in 1764, having an offer made him of the curacy of 
Obey, in Bucks, he renewed his application for ordination, 
and, on the 29th of April, obtained it from the hands pt 
Dr. Green, bishop of Lincoln, at the palace of Buckden. 
During a residence of fifteen years at that place, he formed 
an intimate friendship with the poet Cowper, whence ori- 
ginated a volume of hymns, well known under the title of 
“Obey Hymns,” their joint composition. 

In 1779 Mr. Newton removed to London, having been 
presented, by the late Mr. John Thornton, with the rectory 
of the united parishes of St. Blary Woolnoth, and St. Mary 
Woolchurch Haw, in Lombard street. Here a new and 
wide field of usefulness opened before him, which he con- 
tinued to fill for about twenty-seven years, until the 21st 
of December, 1807, when he departed this life, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five ; but, for the last ^en or iw^elVe 
years, his mental powers were greatly impaired. 

Mr. Newton was a man of real originality, and his ha- 
bits of observation w^re eminently philosc^hical. His 
doctrinal sentiments were moderately fcalvinislic, and his 
writings have been collected, and frequently printed, in 
six volumes octavo, or twelve volumes duodecimo. Few 
theologians of the last century contributed more to the re- 
commendation and advancement of experimental religion. 
A handsome stereotype edition of his Works, compressed 
in two volumes octavo, with his Life by Mr. Cecil prefixed, 
apj>earcd in Philadelphia in 1831. The price of this edi- 
tion puls it within the reach of the poor. — Jones' Chris. Bi- 
og. ; Hend. Burk. 

NIBHaZ ; a god of the Hivites. (See Anubis.) 

NICANDER and Mabcian ; tw'o Christian martyrs of 
the fourth century. Both w^ere Roman military officers of 
great ability, and great efforts were made to induce them 
to renounce Chri.stianily, but in vain. Crowds of ]ieojple 
attended their execution. The wife of Nicander, being 
herself a ChrLsthin, encouraged her lin.sband to suffer pa- 
tiently for Christ ; but the wife of Marcian, being a pagan, 
cnti’eated her husband to save his life for the sake of her, 
and of his child. Marcian embraced her and her babe, 
gently reproving her idolatry and unbelief j and then, to- 
gether with Nicander, who also in the most affectionate 
manner had taken leave of bis Christian wife, submitted 
joyfully to the fatal stroke, which conferred on them the 
crown of martyrdom, A.D. 306. — Fox^ p. 56. 

NICENE CREED. (See Creed.) 

NICETAS, a Christian martyr of the fourth century, 
was of Gothic descent, born near the Danube. Though 
he had long been a Christian, he met with no molestation 
on that account until the persecution under Athanarick, 
in A. D. 370. That monarch of the eastern Goths ordered 
an idol to be drawn about on n chariot, through all the 
places where Christians lived. The chariot stopped at the 
door of every professed Christian, and he was ordered to 
pay it adoration, Upon a refusal the house was immedk 
aiely set on lire, and all within were burnt. Thisw'os the 
case with Nicetas, who became a martyr to his Christian 
constancy, being consumed to ashes m his own house, 
September 16, A.D. 372.-~JFb.r, p. 71. 

NICHOLS (John,) American missionary to Bombay, 
was born at Antrim, (N. H.) June 20, 1790 ; graduated at 
Dartmouth college in 1813. Two years before, during a 
revival of religion in coltege, his mind became perma- 
nently afi'ected with religious truth. He yielded his heart 
to Christ, and on being convinced that it was his duty to 
serve him in the gospel, entered the theological seminary 
at Andover, in Oct. 1813. He was ordained at Boston, 
with the missionaries. Swift, Graves, Parsons, and But- 
trick, Aug. 2, 1817. He sailed for Bombay with his wife, 
Sept. 5, 1817, and arrived Feb. 23, 1818, After toiling in 
his benevolent work nearly seven years, fie died of a fever 
at Bombay, Dec. 10, 1824. of Am. 

NICODEMtJSlj a discifde of Jesus Christ, a Jew by 
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wad by sefct a l^arisajs. He was one ol tbe sena- 
; tois ^ th^; sanhedrim, (John 3.) and at ftrst oonceaWMi 
' ' ' ^ divine character of owr l-Ofd. Aftar- 

a howipver, he avowed himself a believer^ when he 

^ ^ ' VPoame of Arimathea to pay the last duties to 

body of Chnst, which they took down frpm the> cross, 
' : ^aWbalmed, and laid in the sepulchre.— Co/aicf. 

- ,KlCJOL A IT AN S ; heretics who assumed this name 
/Wm Nicolas of Antioch ; who, being a Gentile by birth, 
; tot embraced Judaism and then Christianity ; when his 
' ;|l^al and devotion recommended him to the church of Je- 
V 'jUfsalem, by whom he was chosen one of the first deacons- 
many of the primitive writers believed that Nicolas was 
rather the occasion than the author of the infamous prac- 
tices of those who assumed his name, who were expressly 
i^demned by the Spirit of God himself, Rev. 2: 6. And, 
widte,^ their opinions and actions were highly extrava- 
gant and crithinal. They allowed a community of wives, 
and made ho distinction between ordinary meats and 
thoee ofiTered to idols. According to Eusebius, they sub- 
aUted but a »hor^ time j but Teriuilian says, that they on- 
Iv dhdnged their name, and that their heresies passed into 
me sect of the Oainites. 

Wc have the testimony of St. John, (Rev. 2: 14, 20.) 
as well as of the fathers, that the lives of the Nicolaitans 
, were profligate and vicious ; to which we may add, that 
they ate things sacrificed to idols. This is expressly said 
of Basilides and Valentinus, two celebrated leaders of 
G-nolstic sects : ar\d we perhaps are not going loo far, if we 
infer from St. John, that the Nicolaitans were the flrst 
Who,. enticed the Christians to this impious practice, and 
obtained from thence the distinction of their peculiar ce- 
lebrity. Their motive for such conduct is very evident. 
They wished to gain proselytes to their doctrines ; and 
they therefore taught that it was lawful to indulge the 
passions, and that there was no harm in partaking of an 
Idol-sacrifice. This had now become the test to which 


he was seized by the ferocious hand of power, Sentenced 
as a Christian, and scourged to death j through w*hich he 
passed to meet the approving sentence of his Lord, Matt. 
25: 40.— aba:, p. 14. 

NICOPOIiIS 'j a city of Epirus, on the gulf of Ambra- 
cia, whither, as some think, St. Paul wrote to Titus, then 
in Crete, to come to him; (Titus 3; 12.) but others, with 
greater probability, are of opinion, that the city of Nico- 
pohs, where St Paul was, was not that of Epirus, but that 
of Thrace, on the borders of Macedonia, near the river 
Nessus. Emmaus in Palestine was also called Nicopolis 
by the Romans. — WaUatt. 

NIDDUI ; the lesser sort of excommunication used 
among the Hebrews. He who incurred this, was to 
withdraw himself from bis relations, at least to the dis- 
tance of four cubits. It commonly continued thirty days. 
If it was not then taken off, it might Iw prolonged for 
sixty, or even ninety days. But if within this, term the 
excommunicated person did not give satisfaction, be fell 
into the cherem, which was the second sort of excommuni- 
cation •, and vlience into the third sort, called schanmatha^ 
the most terrible of all. (See Anathema.)— Celjwet. 

NIEBUHR, (Carsten,) a celebrated traveller, was born 
in 1733, at Lud in gs worth, in the duchy of Lauenberg ; 
was sent, in company with four other learned men, by the 
Danish government, in 1761, to explore Arabia ; w'os em- 
ployed for six years on tliat mission, and was the only one 
who returned ; was liberally rewarded by the Banish mo- 
narch; and died in 1815. Among his works are, a De- 
scription of Arabia; and Travels in Arabia, and the 
neighboring Countries. Bib. Repos, no. vm. — Davenport. 

NIEBUHR, (G. B.,) a son of the foregoing, was, suc- 
cessively, professor at the university of Berlin, counsellor 
of state, and Prussian ambassador to the pope. While he 
was at Rome, he discovered some valuable fragments of 
two of Cicero’s orations. He died in 1830. His great 
work is The History of Rome, which is far superior tc 


Christians must submit, if they wished to escape persecu- 
tion ; and the Nicolaitans sought to gain converts by tell- 
ing them that they might still believe in Jesus, though 
** they ate of things sacrificed unto idols.” The fear of 
death would shake the faith of some ; others would be 
gained over by sensual arguments : and thus many un- 
happy Christians of the Asiatic churches were found by 
St. John in the ranks of the Nicolaitans. We might wisn 
perhaps to know at what time the sect of the Nicolaitans 
f, began ; but we cannot define it accurately. If Irenseus 
correct in saying that it preceded by a considerable 
time tbe heresy of Oerinthus, and that the Cennthian 
heresy was a principal cause of St. John writing his gos- 
ipel, it follows, that the Nicolaitans were in existence at 
mast some years before the time of their being mentioned 
in the Revelation ; and the persecution under Domitian, 
which was the cause of St. John being sent to Patmos, 
may have been the time which enabled the Nicolaitans to 
exhibit their principles. Irenaeus indeed adds, that St. 
John directed his gospd against the Nicolaitans well as 
. ' against Cerinihus ; and the comparison which is made 
h^ween their doctrine and that of Balaam, may perhaps 
HUthorize us to refer to this sect what is said in the second 
’ of St. Peter. The whole passage contains marked 

’1i(i;^Iusions to Gnostic teachers.-t- Wa^Jo» ; Calmet. 

. NICOLAS ; a proselyte of Antioch, that is, converted 
^^’ iSrom paganism to the religion of the Jews. He after- 
wards nmbracC^ ^Christianity, and was among the most 
V zealous and most hol^. of the first Christians ; so that he 
was chdsen for one of the first seven deacons of the 


church at Jenitsalem, Acts 6: 5. 

memory has been tarnished in the church by a 
, Meiipb^, from which it has not been possible hitherto to 
' deaf hiin. . Certain heretics were called Nicolaitans from 
his $ mi thovigh , perhaps he bad no share in their 
ertofs, nmr thdr irregularities, yet he is suspected to 
/ navajpiran some^^occasion to them. (See Nicolaitans.) 

* ^ NlCSSIEDElS ^ a Christian of some distinction at Rome, 

^p^.4nring the of Domitian ’41 persecution, A. D. 98, 

^ ^ ma all he copM to serv^, the afilictea followers of Christ ; 

, homfoning the Ihe confitied, ezhmting the 

faithChl-' For thus 


most of its rival.s. — Davenport. 

NIGER ; the surname of Simon, (Acts 13: 1.) a prophet 
and teacher at Antioch, and one who laid his hands on 
Saul and Barnabas, for the execution of that office to 
which the Holy Ghost had appointed them. Some believe 
he is that Simon the Cy reman, who carried the cross of 
Christ to mount Calvary ; but this opinion is founded only 
on a similimde of names. Epiphanius speak, s of one 
Niger among the seventy di.sciples of our Savior. — Caimt. 

NIGHT. The ancient Hebrews began their artificial 
day in the evening, and ended it the next evening ; so 
that the night preceded the day ; whence it is said, “ eve- 
ning and morning one day,” Gen. 1: 5. They allowed 
twelve hours to the night, and twelve to the day. 

Night is put metaphorically for a lime of affiiction and 
adversity : ‘‘Thou hast proved mine heart, thou host vi- 
sited me in the night, thou hast tried me (Psal. 17; 3.) 
that is, by adversity and tribulation. Ana “ the morning 
coineib, and also the night,” Isaiah 21: 12. Night is also 
put for the time of death : “ The night cometh, wherein 
no man can work,” John 9: 4. Children of the day, and 
children of tbe night, in a moral and figurative sense, de- 
note good men and wicked men, Christians and Gentiles. 
The disciples of the Son of God are children of light : 
they belong to the light, they walk in the ligb^ of truth; 
while the children of the night walk in the darkness of 
ignorance and infidelity, and perform only works of dark- 
ness. “Ye are all the children of light, and the 
children of the day ; we are not of the night, nor of dark- 
ness,” 1 Thess. 5; 5. — Watson. 

NIGHT-HAWK; (teehmm;) Lev, 11: 16, Deut. 14: 
15. That this is a vorackma and seems clear from the 
import of its name ; and interpreters are generally agreed 
to describe it as flying by night. On the whole, it should 
seem to be the striss (MmtaUs^ which Hasselquist thu.s 
describes : It is eff the size of the common owl, and lodges 
in the large builoingB or ruins of Egypt and Syria, and 
sometimes even 4n iie dwelling-houses. The Arabs set- 
tled in Egypt call it « Mas«isa,»^attd the Syrians “ Banu,” 
It is extremely voraciotts in Syria : to such a degree, that 
if cam is not taken to rittrt the windows at the coming on 
of njght^ ha anters the houses and kills the children : the 
Ihei^lbre, are very much afraid of hm.-— Watson. 
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NILE } the river of Egypt, whose foutitaiii is in the 
Upppr Ethiopia. After having watered several kingdoms, 
the Niie ctmtiDuea ita course far into the kingdom of Goi* 
am. I’ben it winds about agaifj, from the east to the 
north. Having crossed several kingdoms and provincc.s, 
it falls into Egypt at the cataracts, which are waterfalls 
over steep rocks of the length of two hundred feet. Ai 
the bottom of these rocks the Nile returns to its usual 
pace, and thus flows through the valley of Egypt. Its 
channel, according to Viilamont, is about a league br<Mid. 
At eight miles below Grand Cairo, it is divided into two 
arms, which make a triangle, whose base i.s at the Me- 
diterranean sea, and which the Greeks call the Delta, be- 
cause of its figure. These two arms are divided into 
others, whicli discharge themselves into the Mediterra- 
nean, the distance of w^hich from the top of the Delta is 
about twenty leagues. These branches of the Nile the 
aiicjcnts commonly reckoned to be seven. Ptolemy 
maU('s them nine, some only four, some eleven, some 
foui teen. 

Homer, Xenophon, and Diodorus Siculus testify, that 
the ancient name of this river was Egyptus ; and the lat- 
ter of these writers says, that it took the name Nilus only 
hincp the time of a king of Egypt called by that name. 
Tlie Greeks gave it the name of Melas ; and Diodorus 
Siculus observes, that the most ancient name by which 
the Grecians have known the Nile was Oceanus. The 
Egyptians paid divmc honors to this river, and called it 
Jupiter Nilus. 

very httle rain ever falls in Egypt, never sui&cient to 
fertilize the land ; and but for the provision of this boun- 
tiful river, the country would be condemned to perpetual 
sterility. As it is, from the joint operation of the regu- 
larity of the flotKl, the deposit of mud from the water of 
the river, and the warmth of the climate, it is the most 
fertile country m the world ; the produce exceeding all 
ealruliitiori. It has m consequence been, in all ages, the 
granary of the East ; and has on more than one occasion, 
an instance of which is recorded in the history of Joseph, 
saved the neighboring countries from starvation. It is 
probable, that, while in these countries, on the cKjeasioii 
ri‘ferred to, the .seven years* famine w^ the resnlt of the 
abseucp of rain, m Egypt it was brought about by the in- 
undation being withheld: and the consternation of ihe 
Egyptians, at witnc.s.sing this phenomenon for seven mic- 
ce's'sive years, may easily be conceived. 

8ce a most painfully interesting account of a famine 
oi caMoned by this cause, in Robra.son’s BiW. Bepos. for 
Ociober, 1832. 

The origin and course of the Nile being unknown to 
the ancients, its stream was held, and is still held by the 
iialH'ps, in the greatest veneration; and its periodical 
ov**rrtow was viewed with mysterious wonder. But both 
of these are now, from the di'jcoveries of the moderns, 
belter understood. It is now known, that the sources, or 
yierruanent springs of the Nile, are situated in the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia, and the unexplored regions to the west 
unci south-west of that country ; and that the occasional 
sujipbcs, or causes of the inundation, are the periodical 
rams which fall in tho.se districts. For a correct know- 
ledge r)i' these facts, and of the true position of the source 
of that branch of the river, which has generally been con- 
sidered t(i he the continuation of the true Nile, we are in- 
debted to the intrepid and indefati^ble Bruce. 

Although the Ndc, by way of eminence, has been called 
“ the river of Egypt,” it must not be oonlbunded with 
another stream so denominated in Scripture, an insignifi- 
canl rivulet in comparison, which falls into the Mediter* 
ranean below' Gaza.— 

NliM 11 AH ; a city of Gad, or rather of Heuben, east of the 
Dead sea, Num. 32. 3. Calmet thinks that Nemra, Nimra 
Nirnrim, Ncinrun, and Bnhmemra, are the same dvy. 
Jeremiah (48: 34.) speaks of Nimnm and its pleasant wa- 
ters ; Isaiah ( 15: 6.) also mentions the waters of Niro- 
rim. Jerome says, that Nunrirn is situated on the Dead 
sea, and takes name from the bitterness of its waters.— 
Cahiet. 

NIMHOD. He is generally supposed to have been the 
immediate son of Cu.sb. ana the youngest, or sixth, froia 
the .Scriptnrai : Cush begitl Nimrod,” after 


mention of his live son's, Oen. 10; ' But the phrase is 

used with considerable latitude, like « father,** and eon,** 
in Scripture, Gen. 10: 8—12. Though the main body of 
the Cushites was miraculously dispersed, and sent by 
Providence to their destinations along the sea-coasts qa 
A.sia and Africa, yet Nimrod remained behind, and found- 
ed an empire in Babylonia, according td Berosus, by 
usurping the property of the Arphaxadites in the land of 
Shinar ; where the beginning of his kingdom was Ba- 
bel,” or Babylon, and other towns : and, not satisfied 
with this, he next invaded Assur, or Assyria, east of the 
Tigris, where he built Nineveh, and Several other towns. 
The marginal reading of our English Bible, ** He went 
out into Assyria,** or to invade Assyria, is here adopted 
in preference to that in the text, dec. ' 

The meaning of the word Nineveh may lead us to his 
original name, Nin, signifying a son,” the most oele* 
brated of the sons Cush. That of Nimrod, or “ Babel,” 
was probably a designation given him by the, oppressed 
Shemites, of which we have several instances in Scripture, 
2 Kings 18: 4 . Nimrod, who first subverted the patriarchal 
government, introduced also the Zabian idolatry, orwoi^ 
5aiip of the heavenly host ; and, after his death, was dei- 
fied by hts subjects, and supposed to be translated into 
the constellations of Orion, attended by his bounds, Sirius 
and Canicula, and still purs^uing his favorite game, the 
^eat bear. And it is highly probable that the Assyrian 
Nimrod, or Hindoo Bala, was also the prototype of the 
Grecian Hercules, with hi.s club and lion*s skin. 

Nimrod is said to have been a mighty hunter before 
the Lord which the Jerusalem paraphrast interpret.s of 
persecution, a sinful hunting after the sons of meni to 
turn them oK from the true religion. But it may be taken 
in a more literal sense, for hunting of wild beasts ; inas- 
much as the circumstance of his being a mighty hunter is 
mentioned with great propriety to introduce the account 
of his setting up his kingdom ; the exercise of hunting be- 
ing looked upon in aUcient times as a means of acquiring 
the rudiments of war ; for which reasson, the principal 
heroes of heathen antiquity, as Theseus, Nestor, Ate., 
were, as Xenophon tells us, bred up to hunting. Besides, 
It may be supposed, that by this practice Nimrod drew to- 
pther a great company of robust young men to attend 
him in his sport, and by that means increased hi.s power. 
And by destroying the wild beasts, which, in the compara- 
tively defenceless state of society in those early ages, 
were, no doubt, very dangerous enemies, he might, per- 
haps, render himself farther popular; thereby engaging 
numbers to join with him, ana to promote his chief design 
of subduing men, and making himself master of many 
nations. We incline, however, to the version, a mighty 
persecutor in the sight of Jehovah.**— 

NINEVEH, This capital of the Assyrian empire 
could boast of ftie remotest antiquity. Tacitus styles U, 
Vefustissima Asspria and. Scripture infc*rms us 
that Nimrod built Nineveh, and several oUter cities, Gen. 
10: 1 1 . Its name denotes the habitation of Nin,^- which 
seems to have been the proper name of that rebel/* as 
Nimrod signifies ; and it is uniformly styled by Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon, Diodorus, Lucian Acc., tlie city of Ni- 
nas.** And the village d Nunia, opposite Mosul, in ita 
name, and the tradition of the natives, ascertains lha 
site of the ancient city^ which was near the castle of 
bela, according to Tacitus, so celebrated fi?r thti? decirivi?^ 
victory of Alexander the .Great over Persians there ; 
the site of which is ascertained by thu. village of Aibll, 
about ten German miles to the east Of Nunia, according 
to Niebuhr’s map. Nineveh at first seems only to have 
been a small city, and less riiah Besiau, in its neighbor- 
hood ; which is conjeetuibd l*y Bochart, and not without 
reason, to have betm the same as Larls^, which Xeno- 
hon describes as the ruin* of a.great city, formerly in- 
abited by the Modes,** auA which the, natives might have 
described as belonging Resen.” Nineveh 

did not rise to grtsatnesa for many ages after, until its 
second founder, Ninas H., about B. 0. 1230, enlarged and 
made it the greatest city in the world. 

According to Diomgs^ it, was of an oblong Ibrub fi 
hundred and fifty atadii Ijmgi fi«d ninety broad, and, co®? 
sequeAtly,',Jbur fi||nd^d/gS, forty^^ 
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eij(hl nnles, reckouing ten stadia to an T)ng]ish mile, with 
major Rcnnol. And Us walK were a hundred feet high, 
ami so broad Uial three chariots could drive on them 
abreast , and on the walls were fifteen hundred lowers, 
each two hundred feet higrh. We are not, however, to 
imagine that all tins vast inclosure was built ujion • it 
contained great parks and exteusivc fields, and detached 
houses and buddings, hke Babylon, and other great cities 
of the East even at the present da,y, as Bassorah, A’C. 
And this entirely corresponds with the representations of 
Scripture In the da.ys of the prophet ,lonah, about B. C. 
8Ud, it seems to have been a “great clt 5 ^ an cxceedmg 
great city, of three days’ jotirney,” (Jonah 1: 2- 3: 3.) 
perhaps m circuit . The population of Nineveh, also, at 
that tune was very great. It contained ‘‘moie than six- 
score thousand persons that conld not discern between 
their right hand and their left, beside much cattle,” Jonah 
4 1 1 Reckoning the persons to have b<*cn infants of 
two years old and under, and that these were a fiftli part 
ot the wnole, according to Bwhart, the whole population 
would amount to six hundred thousand souls. The same 
number Pi my assigns for the pfjjudntion of Selemna, on 
the decline of Babylon. This population shows that a 
great pait ot (he City must have been left open and un- 
built. 

The threatened overthrow of JNincvidi within three 
doy.s, was, by the general repentance and liunuUation of 
the inhabitants, fiom the highe,sl to tne hovest, suspended 
for near two hundred years, until '' ilieir iniquity came to 
the full and then the piophccy was literally atj<‘om- 
plished, in the third year of the siege ol the city, by the 
combined JMedes anti Babylonians, the king, i-^ardana- 
palus, being encouraged to hold out in consequence ot an 
ancient prophecy, that JN'inevidi should ru'vei bo taken b> 
as.sauU, till the river became its enemy , when a inighly 
mundatjon of the nver, swollen by ( oniinual rams, came 
up against a part of the tity, and threw down twenty 
stadia ol the wall in length , upiai winch, the king, con- 
ceiving that the orach' was accomplished, burnt himself’, 
his ocmcnbines. feunuehs, and lretisnr<‘s , and the, enemy 
enreniig by the breach, sacked and razed the city, almui 
B C dOd. The complete demolition ol such immense 
]nles as the- walls and towers (>1 Nineveh, may seem mat- 
ter of surprice to those who do not consider the nature of 
the materials ol which they v’ere eonstuicti'd, that is, of 
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bricks, dried or baked in the snn. and cemented w’Uh bitu- 
men, which were apt tu be dissolved” by water, oi to 
moulder away by the mjiuiesot the weather. Besides, 
lu the East, the materials of ancient cities have lieen. 
ollcn ernjdoyed m the buiUling of new (nies in the neigh- 
borhood. Thus IMosui was built with the spoils of Nine- 
veh 

The book of Nahum was avowedly prophetic of liie 
destruction of Nineveh ; and it is there foretold that -Hhe 
gales ot the river shall be opened, and the palace shall be 
dissolved. Nnievcii of old, like a pool of winter, witti an 
overflowing flood he will make an utter end ot the place 
thereof,” Nahum 2. b 1 8, 9. The bi.storian descnbcs 
the facts by wduch the other predictions of the prophet 
were as literally fulfilled. He relates that the king of 
As.syria, elated with his former victories, and ignorant of 
the ivAmll ol the Biictnans, had abandoned himself to 
scandalous inafijoii ; had appointed a time of lestivity, 
and supplied his soldiers with abnndaticc of wine ; and, 
that the general ol the enemy, apprised, by deserters, of 
their negbgenee and drunkenness, attacked the A.ssyiiari 
army while the whole of them were fearlessly giving way 
to indiilgenre, destroyed great part of ihem, and drove the 
rest into the epy The words of the prophet were heioby 
verified * “ While they be folden together as thorns, and 
while they are tiriuiUcn ns drunkards, they shall be de 
voured as Mnbble tuMy dty," Nahum I 10. The propiiet 
piniuised inin h spoil to the eneniv . “ Take the ‘-q?oil ol 
silver, lake the spoil ot gold , fiir there is no end of (he 
,stoie and glory on I ol all the pleasant furnitine,” Nahum 
2 0 And the historian nfiirm-, that many Ulcnls ot gold 
and silvpi, preserved from the hre. were i.aineAl t<» Jh - 
batana According to Nahum, (3. the city was not 
only mbcde -uoyed by ,an overtiowing Hood, hut the hre, 
also, was to devour It, ami, ns Diodoius relates, partly 
by waU’r, partly by fire, it was destroved. 

The utter and perpc'tual destruenou and desolation ot 
Nineveh were Ibretold “The Ltcd will make an nitei 
end of the place thereof. Alllu'lion .shall not use up the, 
secomltime, she is empty, v’oid, and wasti ,” Nahum 1 
8.9 2. It) 3. 17- j” And it now the only spot that 
hears its irime, or that can be sanl to be the place where 
It was, be indeed the site of one of the most extensive, of 
cities on vvhn h the sun evei shone, and which eoniiiiucd 
for many cemunes to hr the capital of Assyria ; the prin- 
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cipal mounds, few m numbei, whiidi slmw neither bricks, 
stones, nor other materials ol building, lair are in many 
places overgrowm with grass, and re.semblr the mo(ind.s 
loft by intrenchments and fortifications of ancient Roman 
ramp.s, and the appearances of other mound, s and rums 
je.ss marked than even these, extending for ten miles, and 
widely spread, and seeming to bi? the wreck ol former 
bui]din^w,-~show that Nineveh is left without one monu- 
ment ot royalty; without anv token whatever of its ■^plen- 

no ’ * 


dor or weahh ; that their place is not known where they 
w'erc ; and that it is indeed a desolation, empty, viml, 
and waste,” its very ruins perished, and less than the 
wreck of what it was. Such an utter nun, in every view, 
h^ been made of it ; and such is the truth of the di vmc pre- 
dictions. See Keith rm the Eviilcnct of Fmphfru - Wot you 
NINUS ; son of Belus the As^^ynan, and founder of the 
Assyrian monarchy, A. M 2737 , about the time of the 
government of Deborah and Bnrnkin Israel. — Cnlmat 
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NISAN ; a Hebrew month, partly answering to our 
March ; and which sometimes takes from February or 
April, according to the course of the moon. It was the 
seventh month of the civil year ; but was made the first 
month of the sacred year, at the coming out ol* Egypt, 
Exod. 12: 2. In Moses it is called Abib. The name iSh- 
sail is only since the time oi Ezra, and the return from 
the captivity of Babylon. See the Jewish Calendar. — 
Calmet, 

NISROCH, or Neskoch ; a god ol' the Assyrians, 2 Kings 
19: 37. The LXX. call him Nesrach ; Josephus, Aras- 
kes ; and the Hebrew of Tobit, published by Munster, 
Bagon . — Cdmet 

NITRE , {nether,) Prov. 2.") 20. Jcr. 2- 22. This is 
not the same that we call nitre, or saltpetre, but a native 
sail of a different kind, distinguished among naturalists 
by the name of natrum. The iiatrum of the ancients 
was an earthy alkaline salt. It was found in abundance 
M'paraied from the water of .the lake Natron, in Egypt. 
It rises from the bottom of the lake to the top of the w-a- 
ter, and is there condensed by the heat of the sun into the 
liard and dry form in which it is sold This salt thus 
scummed oli is the same in all respects with the Smyrna 
soap earth. Pliny, Matthiolus, and Agricola have de- 
scribed It to us , Hippocrates, Galen, Dioscondes, and 
others, mention its uses. It is also found in great plenty 
in Sindy, a province in the inner part of Asia, and iii 
many other parts of the East, and might be had m any 
quant ities 

The learned Michaelis plainly tlemonstrates, from the 
nature of the thing and the context, that this fossil and 
natural alkali must be that which the Hebrews called wc- 
ther. Solomon must mean the same when he compares 
the efiect which unseasonable mirth has upon a man in 
afilLclion to the action of vinegar upon nilie; (Prov. 25, 
20.) for vinegar has no effect upon what we call nitre, but 
upon the alkali in question has a great effect, making it 
rise up in hubbies with much eflervescencc. It is of a 
soapy nature, and was used to take spots from clothes, 
and even from the face. Jeremiah alludes to this use of 
It, 2- 22.— Watson 

NO, or No- Ammon ; a city of Egypt. (See Noph ) — 
CnlniPt. 

NOACHlDiE , a name given to the children ol’Noali, 
and m general, to all men not of the chosen lare of Abra- 
ham — Cahief. 

NOAH, (repose or m/,)son of Eamech, was born A ]\1 
1()5f). Amidst the general corruption of mankind, he 
found favor in the eyes of the Lord, and received a divine 
cominaud, to build an ark for the saving ol his house 
t'rom the general deluge which the Lord was about to 
bring iijxin the earth Influenced by faith and religious 
fear he obeyed. (See Akk, and Deluge ) After having 
led the ark, Noah offered as a burnl-sacnfice to the Lord 
one of all the pure animals that had been preserved. 
Ills saenhee whs accepted, and the Lord promised to 
bung no more a deluge, over the earth ; of which promise 
the sign he gave to Noah was the rainbow. 

Noah seems, in the first instance alleast, to have taken 
up his residence in the vicinity of mount Ararat, inas- 
much as no notice is taken of his journeying thence prior 
lo his commencement of husbandry. And this idea is 
strengthened by the fact of the existence of a city or town 
at the tool of that mountain at this very day, denominated 
“ The Place of Descent which city appears, from this 
ciroLimstrinee, to have been founded by Noah himself, 
jn the opinion of some, he spent the remainder of his 
duy.s at the place above mentioned ; but others suppo.so 
that he emigrated from thence to China. We will briefly 
con.sider this subject 

Mankind are represented as lourneying from the East, 
wdien they found the plain ot Shinar. Now mount Ara- 
rat, in Armenia, is northerly from Shinar It follows, 
therefore, that the mountain now denominated Ararat is 
not the Ararat near which Noah settled after the deluge • 
or, that the posterity of Noah must have wandered m 
their journeyings a great distance from that place., in or- 
der to bring them to a position whence, by journeying 
westward, they would reach Shinar. Waiving", therefor^ 
the consideration of the question where the real Ararat is 


situated, we are driven to the conclusion that the great 
body of mankind loere, some time previous to their arriv- 
ing at Shinar, eastward of that country. 

Noah lived till after the period of the confusion of 
tongues. Had he accompanied his posterity to Shinar, it 
IS morally certain that a person of his eminence, and of 
his relation to them, must have figured conspicuously 
among them. But as no meniion is made of him in con- 
nexion with the journeying from the East,, and the disper- 
sion at Babel, wc conclude that he either continued where 
he first settled, viz at the base of mount Ararat, or else 
that he journeyed in some other direction with a portion 
of his descendants, while the remainder journeyed west 
to Shmar. The latter is the more probable supposition. 

Two hundred ami fifty years before Ninus,” says 
Portms Cato, ‘Mhe earth was overflowed with waters, and 
mankind began again in Saga Scythia.” Saga Scyihii 
IS m the same latitude with Bactria, between the Caspian 
sea and Imaus, north of mount Paraponisus. NoaV 
might have continued his journey to Saga Scythia, and 
formed a settlement there, if the ark did not rest in that 
quarter at the subsiding of the waters ; and hence there ^ 
IS nothing in the foregoing fragment of Portius Cato in- 
consistent with the idea, that Ararat is in Armenia That 
he and some of his posterity did actually separate from 
the main body, is rendered still further probable by the 
Chaldean tradition which wc have already adduced, viz. 
that after Xisulhrus, his wife, his daughter, and the pi- 
lot had lelt the ark, and sacrificed to the gods, they dis- 
appeared and were seen no more ; although the voice of 
XisLithrus could be still distinguished in the air, admo- 
nishing those who rerntuned to pay due respect to the gods, 
and directing them to make their way to Babylonia. 

From the foregoing consideration it seems clear, that 
Noah and some of Ins posterity separated from the rest, 
the foirner lourneying ea.stwarcl, the latter westward, be- 
lorc thi‘ confusion of longues at Babel, and the subse- 
quent dispersion ol mankind 

But whither went Noah and his party ^ Most probably 
to China The language, the literature, the policy, and 
the history of the Chinese, combine lo sustain this idea. 
Their language, apjicars not to have changed from its 
primitive character by the confusion of tongues at Babel, 
Their literature is as ancient as any whatever. Their go- 
vernment retains the patriarchal ciiaracier. And thbr 
history evidently reaches back to the lime of Noah. 

The first king of China was Fohi, who was undoubtedly 
the same person as Nonh The Chinese say Fohi had no 
fathei So Noah, being the gieat progenitor of the post- 
dtlmuans, stands in relation to them as did Adam to the 
antedih/vians — fatherless Fohi’s mother is said to have, 
conceived him, encompassed by a rainbow; an evident 
allusion to the token of the rainbow in the case of Noah. 
Fohi is .said carefully to have bred seven kinds of crea- 
tures, which he used to sacrifice to the Supreme Spirit of 
heaven and earth. Noah took into the ark clean beasts 
and fowls by sevens ; of which he offered burnt-ofi'erings 
lo the Deity on the subsiding of the deluge. Add to this 
the circumstance heretofore brought into view, that the 
Chou’king represents the monarch of China as occupied 
in drawing off the waters which had deluged the earth ; 
and little doubt indeed can remain, that Noah must have 
been he founder of the Chinese empire. If, however, any 
confirmation of this supposition were wanting, it could 
be found in the history, of the world in the early ages, 
which shows that those eastern regions were as early peo- 
pled as the land of Shinar. For in the days of Nmus 
and Semiramis, several hundred years after the di.sper- 
sion, the dispersed nations attacked the inhabitants of the 
East with their combined forces, but found the nations 
about Bactria, and the parts where we have supposed 
Noah finally settled, able to repulse them. 

Noah lived, after the deluge, three hundred and fifty 
years ; his whole life being nine hundred and fifty years. 
He died A. M. 2006, leaving three sons, Shem, Ham, and 
Japheih, (see those articles,) among whom he divided the 
w'hulc world, giving to Shem Asia, to Ham Africa, and lo 
Japheth Europe. (See Division oe the Earth.) 

Peter calls Noah a preacher of righteousness, (2 Pet. 2; 

5.) because, before the deluge, he was incessantly declar- 
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mg, iiol onl}’ by his discourses, but by liis unblamable 
life, and by building the ark, m which he was employed 
one hundred and twenty years, the coming of the wrath 
ot God, Matt. 21 37. The passage in 1 l*et 3: 18' — 20. 
lias been the theme of much controversy. Several ol the 
ancient l*nheis took the words literally ; as if Chnst af- 
ter his death had really preached 1 (j those men, who be- 
fore the deluge were disobedient to the preaching ofNoah. 
But it IS certain, that the term “ he went and preached,’^ 
may signify only “ fte preach i d as m Eph 2- 15 he 
tome and ])i cached peace to you ^vho were afar ofl not 
111 person , but by lus agents, his apostles In this sense 
Noah, m his day, was an agent ot Chn.st, being actuated 
by his Spirit It is probable, also that os fallen angels 
are described as being held in chains of darhuss, unto 
judgment, so disoliedicnt human spirits may be de.scribed 
as being in prison, tliat is, reserved to tiuiire judgment 
Goriil). Job 20. 5, as usually luiderslood (See Heu-, 
Christ’s DEseENT ixto.) 

Several learned men have observeil, that the pagans 
rontoLinded Saturn, Deucalion, Ogyges, tlie god Cadus 
or Ourauus, Janus, Proiheus, Promelheu.s, Vertumnus, 
Bacchus, (Isms, Vadunon, and Xisuthrus, with Noah 

Tin* fable of Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha is inaiu- 
festly derived from the history ot Noah Dencahon, 1)V 
the advice of his father, built an ark, oi vessel of woint, 
in which he stored all sorts ol provisions necessary tor 
life, and entered it, with In', wife Pyiiha, to secure them- 
selves from a deluge, that diowued iieaily all Greei'c 
All the people almost of this count! v were destroyed, 
none escaped hut those wlio took refuge on the tops of 
the highest mountains When i)ie flood was over, Deu- 
calion came out of his ark, and found him ‘-elf on mount 
Parnassus. There he offered sacrifices lo Jujiiter, wla* 
sent IMcrcury to him, ti> know what hr desired Ho re- 
(juested ilial he might become the restorer of mankind, 
which Jupiter granti'd lo hini lie and Pvrrlin were oi- 
dered to cast stones behind them, whicli immediately 
became so inanv men and women. The name Nn- 
raito given to the wife of Noali bv the Syro-Chaldee, 
is derived from the Syriac, ninety which .signifies fnt ,• 
hence Pyrrlin (fire) is, by the Greeks, said to have been 
the name of tlie unfe ol Deueabon , and .so far I he Gre- 
cian storv rest.s on nuiliority inoie Oriental than itself 
Kpiphamns has a refcience lo tins derivation, he calls 
her “ Nona, said to he the wife of Noah, uhose name is, 
hv intei pretatioD, Pyrrha ” There is, also, muchalii'gory 
couched under the names of DeiK'alion's lallier, jTome- 
theus, (foresight,) hv whom he was advised to biiiUl a 
vi'ssel, and Pyriha’s fat her, Epimeilieus, whose wile was 
P.imiora, accomplished by gifts Irom all tlie gods, with 
lier box of evil'., m wJiich, when opened, remained only 
Hope, &;c — ( 'alint/. 

Noll, ,a saceidotal eity ol Bcniaiiun or Ephraim, not 
far fiom Dtospolis When David was driven away hv 
Saul he came to .\(»h, llie priests of which (Mtv wme slain 
by Saul, 1 Sam 22 lb <Vc 21 ti, A:c — ('ahncl 

NOBliEMAN, Tohii I tb This was prubahly an 
officer of Herod’s eourl, and of eonsiderahle disliiietiou , 
not an hereifitary nobleman. The word hasihhos signifies 
o \crrnnt of the king ; as the Synae and Aiabic \cr.sions 
render it Many have eoii)eetured that this noblemlin, 
or royal sirvant. wns Chu/a, Herod’s steward, whose 
wile IS ihonght lo have be(?n converted on this occasion, 
and allerwairds lo have become an attendant on Jesus, 
Luke H 3 — Cuhmt 

NOD, (Laxu nr .) the country to which Cam withdrew 
nflm the inurdci of Abid As tlie precise Mtuation of 
this country cannot possilily he known, so it has given 
rise to mucli ingenious speculation. All lliat we are fold 
of It is, that i( wnis “ on the east of Eden,” or, as it may 
be n niicred lx* I ore Eden wdiich very country of Eden 
IS no sure guide for us, as tlie siluation of that also is 
disputed But, be it on the higher or low'er Euphrates, 
(see Eiu.n,) the land of Noil, wdiich .stood before it 
With respect to the place w’hi're IMoscs vvioti^, may still 
jireserve the curse of liarrenness passed on it for Cam’s 
.sake, namely, in the deserts of Syria or Arabia, The 
Chaldee interpreters render the wmrd Nod, not as the pro- 
per name of country, but as an appellative applied to a 


Cam himself, signifying a vagabond or fugitive, and read, 
“ He dwelt a fugitive in the land But the Hebrew^ reads 
expressly, ‘'He dwelt iii thr* land of Nud ’’ — Watson. 

NOETIANS, Christian heretics m the third century, 
folJo’wers of Noetius. a pliilosopher of Ephc'-us, who pre- 
tended that he was another JMoses. sent bv (joil, and that 
his brother w'a.s a new Aaron Hi.s hmesy consisted in 
afiirniing tliat there was but one person in the Godhead ; 
and thaf the AEord and the Holy Spirit vvere but external 
denominations given to God in consequence of diflereui 
operations, that, as Creator, he is called Father, as m- 
carnate, Son ; and as desi ending on the apo.stles, Uohj 
Gho^t (See Sabei.lians ) — Hcnd Buck 

NOG A HOLE, (Isotta.) a lady of Verona, of a family 
celcbiaied for the wisdom, piety, and beauty of Ms women, 
was born in M2H She was a great philosopher and di- 
vine, mistie.ss of several languages, and of an eloquence 
surpassing all (he orators of Italy She made a most 
elaborate speech at the muncil of Mantua, convTne^d by 
jK»pe Plus IL, that all Christian princes might enter into a 
league against the Turks. She wrote eloquent epistles 
not only to him, hut to his predecessor, Nicholas V , and 
a Dialogue, m which she disputed, which \vas most guilty, 
Adam or Eve Some of her work.s coming to the sight 
of cardinal Bessanou, that illustrious patron of literature 
was so taken ivith her gemuv, that he made a journey 
fr<»m Rome to Verona, purely to pay her a visit. She 
died m \\ 10, aged lhirt\ -eight — Betham 

NGN-CON POKMISTS . dissenters trom the church of 
England; but the term applies more particulaily lo those 
ministers wdio were ejected from their livitigs by the act 
of uinfunnity in 1002 , the rmrnher of whom, according 
to Dr. Calamy, was ncaily two thousand , and to ihi* laity 
■who adhered to them The celebrated Mr. Locke .says, 
'* BarihoUmiew-day (the dav fixed by the act of uniformi- 
1) ) -w’as fatal to our church and religion, by throwing out 
a very gieat number of w'orlhy, learned, jaous, and or- 
thodox divines, who could not come up to thi.s and other 
things m that act And M is worth your knowledge, that 
so great was ibe zeal in eaiTMiig on this church aflair, and 
.so blind 'WTis the obLdience required, that if you compare 
the time of passing the act wath the time alknved for the 
ch’i’gy to subscribe the Hook of (’omrrion J’rayer thereby 
established, you shall plainly find, it could not be printed 
and distributed, so as one man in forty could have seen 
and le.id me hook before they dul so [icrfcetly assent and 
cons'-nt thereto ’’ 

By this act. the clergv were required to suhsenhe, ir, 
their “ assent and ^on^elU to all and every thing 
eoutaincd m the Book of (.'ominon Prayer,'’ which had 
never before been insisted on, so rigidly as to deprive 
thmn of their livings and livelihood St'veral other acts 
were passcil ahoiU this time, very oppressive both to the 
fleigy and laity. In the preceding yeai , Ibtil, Uie Gorpo* 
ration act incapacitated ail persons fiotn olliecs of trust 
and honor in a coipoiation. who did iml receive the sacra- 
ment 111 the established cliurch. The Conventnde ad, in 
1 ()<!.{ and jt)7(k forbade tlie atn ndntn'c .it eonv^cnticles , 
that IS, at places of worshij) other than the establishment, 
Avherc rnoiv than five adults w'en* present beside ihe resi- 
dent family , and that under penalties of fine and impn 
.somnenl by the sentence of magistrates, w'lihout a )ury. 
7’lie Oxford act of I»i(i5 banished non-eonforming ministers 
five* miles from anv <‘orporate tow'n sending members to 
parliament, and prolnbited them from keeping or teaching 
schools The Test act of the same year required all pei- 
.-ons, accepting any office under government, to receive 
the sacramcMil m the «*siahlished church. 

Such were the dreadfii) consequences of this intolerant 
spirit, that It IS supposed that near eight thousand died m 
prison m the reign of Charles 11. It is said that Mr Jere- 
miah Whiti‘ had carefully collected a list of those who 
had suffered between Charles II. and the revolution, wdiich 
amounted to .sixty thousand. The same persecutions 
were carried on in Scotland ; and there, as well as m Eng- 
land, numbers, to avoid the persecution, left then country 
But, notwithstanding all these dreadful and furious at- 
tacks upon the dissenters, they w’crc not extirpated Their 
very perseeutioii was in their favor. The infamous clia- 
racter of their informers and per .seen tors , their jneiy. 
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2eal, and fortitude, no doubt, bad influence on considerate 
minds: and, indeed, they had additions from the esta- 
blished church, which several clergymen in this reign de- 
serted as a persecuting church, and took their lot among 
them. King William coming to the throne, the famous 
Toleration act passed, by which they were exempted from 
suffering the penalties above mentioned, and perinission 
was given them to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences. In the reign of George III., 
the act for the protection of religious worship superseded 
the act of toleration, by still more liberal provisions in 
favor of religious liberty j and m the reign of George IV., 
the Test and Corporation acts were repealed. 

See Bogue^s Charge at Mr. KmghVs Ordination ; NeaVs 
History of the Puritans ; De Laune's Flea for the Nou*C4m‘ 
formtsts, Pahner^s Non-conformists^ Mem. ; Martini Letters 
on Non-conformity ; Robinson^ s Lectures ; Cornishes History 
of Non-conformity ; Dr. Calamfs Life of Baxter ; Piercers 
indication of the Dissenters ; JBogue and Bennefs History 
of the Dissenters ; Conder, J. Fletcher ^ and Dobson on Non- 
conformity . — Watson ; Hend. Buck. 

NON-CONFORMITY ; a relative term, which supposes 
some previously existing system of observances, establish- 
ed either by political authority or general consent, and de- 
notes a practical secession or non-communion, on grounds 
conceived by the parties to require and justify it. Like 
the term Protestantism, it is general and comprehensive. 
It applies to the variou.s grounds of secession from a na- 
tional establishment of religion, and includes different 
systems of ecclesiastical polity. No wdsc man would 
choose to differ from those around him, in reference to 
matters either civil or religious, unless, in his own estima- 
tion, he had good reasons for that difference ; and in such 
cases n is the obvious dictate of duty to investigate the 
questions at issue, with calmness and deliberation ; that 
conviction and not caprice, principle and not passion, may 
regulate the inquiry and form the decision. 

Many regard the non-conformist controversy as a very 
unattractive subject, a mere debate about words and names 
and questions, which gender strife rather than godly edi- 
fying. Assuming either that there is no authority or 
standard in such matters, or that the authority of certain 
ecclesiastical superiors ought to be submitted to without 
murmuring or disputing, they pronounce their disapproba- 
tion on all discussions of such subject.s, and on the par- 
ties who engage in them. High-churchmen are offended 
that the doctrine of conformity should be called in ques- 
tion at all. Tho.se who profess liigh .spirituality, look on 
the subject as unworthy of their regard, and as fit for 
such as mind the carnal things of the kingdom of God. 
Dissenters, as well as others, frequently speak of it as be- 
ing among non-essential matters, and scarcely deserving 
of profound consideration; and while they luxuriate in the 
privileges which their forefathers purchased for them at 
so dear a rate, almost pity and condemn the measures 
which procured them. 

^ It IS impossible for any one to form a correct view of 
Kngli.sh hi.story for nearly three hundred years, without 
an acipiaintance with this controversy, and with the cha- 
racters and principles of the men wlio engaged in it. li 
IS almost coeval with the English Reformation ; and the 
great questions then started cannot be considered yet 
finally .setiled. The Puritans, under the Tudors, became 
non-conlormists under the Stuarts, and di.s.senier.s under 
the family of Hanover. They have been men of the 
same principles substantially throughout. Tn mainlam- 
mg the rights ol conscience they have contributed more 
than any other class of persons to set limits to the power 
of the crown, to define the rights of the .subjects, and to 
secure the liberties of Britain. They have wTested a rod 
of iron from the hand of despotism, and substituted m 
Its place a sceptre of righteousness and mercy. They 
have converted the dmne right of kings into the princi- 

g es of a constitutional government, m which the privi- 
ges of the subject are secured by the same charter which 
guards the throne. The history of the principles of such 
a body ought not, therefore, to be regarded as unimportant 
by any firiends of British freedom. 

The non-conformist controversy contributed greatly to 
ascertain the distinct pro^ ‘ ices of divine and liumain le- 


gislation ; to e.stablish the paramount and exclusive au- 
thority of God, and of the revelation of his will, over the 
conscience of man ; and to define the undoubted claims 
of civil government to the obedience of its subjects in all 
matters purely civil. To the same controversy we are 
indebted for the correct and scriptural sentiments which 
are now extensively entertained respecting the unsccular 
nature of the kingdom of Chnst. The intermixture of 
heavenly and earthly things does indeed still prevail, and 
its pernicious tendency is yet imperfectly estimated by 
many ; but considerable progress has been made towards 
the mil discovery of the entire spmtuality of Messiah's 
kingdom. Its independence of secular support and de- 
fence; its resources both of propagation and mainten- 
ance ; its uncongeniality with the principles, spirit, and 
practice of earth-born men, are now much more generally 
admitted than they once were. In fact the ablest defend- 
ers of ecclesiaslico-civil establishments have now entirely 
abandoned the doctrine of divine right, and boldly avow 
that they are no part of Christianity, but only a human 
expedient for its propagation. Orme^s Life oj Baxter, vol. 
ii. p. 254 ; Memoir of Roger Williams. — Htnd Buck. 

NON-JURORS ; tho.se who refused to take the oaths to 
the English government, and who were in consequence 
under certain incapacitie.s, and liable to certain severe 
penalties. It can scarcely be said that there are any non- 
jurors now III that kingdom ; and it is well known that as 
well in Scotland as in England, all penalties have been re- 
moved both from papists and Protestants, formerly of that 
denomination The members of the Episcopal church of 
Scotland have long tieen denominated non-jurors ; bat 
perhaps they are now called so improperly, as the ground 
of Iheir difference from the establishment is more on ac- 
count of eccle.siuslical than jiolitical principles. — fiend. 
Buck. 

NON-RESIDENCE ; the act of not residing on an 
ecclesiastical benefice Nothing can rcffect greater dis- 
grace on a clergyman of a parish, than to receive the 
emoluments without ever visiting his parishioners, and 
being nnconccrned tor the weltare of their souls; yei 
this, in England, has been a reigning evil, and proves that 
there are too many who <‘.are little about the flock, so that 
they may but live at ease. Let such remember what an 
awful account they will have to give of talents misapplied, 
lime wasted, souls neglected, and a sacred oflice abused. 
— Hend. Buck ; Am. Bap Mag. for 1832. 

NOON ; the middle lime of the day, when the sun is 
highest in hi.s daily course ; in modern language, when he 
IS direct south, on the meridian of any place, 1 Kings 18: 
27. Psal 55 17. Thi.s lime of ilie day being the bright- 
est, IS made a subject of comjiansonin several places of 
Scripture, Job 5 14 Psal. 37: fi. The apostle Paul says 
the lirighiiicss m which he beheld the Lord Jesus, was 
sujierior to that of the sun at noon, Acts 2fi: 13. — Cahmt. 

NOPjH; a city of Egypt, (Isa. 19 13. Jer. 2. 10. 41. 
J 46: 14. Ezek. 30; 13, 10.) generally believed to have 
been the same with Moph, the Meiiouf of the Copts and 
Arab.s ; that is, Memphis. Mempliis is the Greek form 
of the Egyptian name, which, according to Plutarch, signi- 
fies the port oj the good. 

The sit4ialioii of Memphis, formerly the capital of Egypt, 
ha.'f' been a subject of considerable dispute, and has af- 
forded materials for long and laborious investigation by 
the learned. Bruce's Travels ; the Fragments to Calinci, 
no. 510 ; and the Modern Traveller, (Egypt, vol. i. p. 
339—352,) will supply the necessary mlormalion 

Memphis was the residence of the ancient kings of 
Egypt, till the limes of the Ptolemies, who commonly re- 
sided at Alexandria. The prophets, in the places alxwe 
referred to, foretell the miseries Memphis was to sufler 
from the kings of Chaldea and Persia, and they threaten 
the Israelites who should retire into Egypt, or should have 
recourse to the Egyptians, that they should perish in that 
country. In this city they fed the ox Apis ; and Ezekiel 
says, that the Lord will destroy the laols of Memphis, 
chap. 30: 13, 16. Memphis retained its splendor till it 
was conquered by the Arabians, in the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth year of the Hegira, A. D. 641. Amrou-Bcn-As, 
who tfxjk it, built another near it, which was called Fus- 
thath, from the general’.s tent, which had long occupied 
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that place. The Fatimite caliphs, becoming masters of 
Egypt, added another city, which they named Caherah, 
“ the victorious,’’ the present Grand- Cairo, which is built 
on the eastern shore of the Nile— Ca/wie/. 

NOPHET, in Josh. 17: 11, and elsewhere, is taken for 
a district, or province. Jt rs often joined to Dor, as No- 
phet-dor, (Josh. 11:2. 12: 23. J the district round the city 
Dor, on the Mediterranean, south of mount Carmel, and 
north of Ciesarea of Palestine. Two-thirds of it was 
possessed by Zebulun, and one-third by Manasseh. — 
Calmet. 

NORRIS, (.John,) one of the founders of the theological 
seminary in Andover, vras for many years a respectable 
raercliant in Salem, Massachusetts. March 21, 1808, he 
gave ten thousand dollars towards establishing the institu- 
liun at Andover. This was a day of unequalled inunifi- 
cence, for on the same day Messrs. Brown and Bartlet, 
merchants of Newburyport, gave towards the same ob- 
ject, the former ten thousand, and the latter twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Mr. Norns lived to see the seminary opened, 
on September 26th. He died December 22, 1608, aged 
lifty seven. 

His widoW, Mary Norns, died at Salem, m 1811, be- 
queathing thirty thousand dollars to the theological semi- 
nary at Andover, and the same sum to tru.slees, for the 
benefit of foreign missions to the heathen. 

In sueh esteem was Mr. Norris held by his fcllow-cili- 
zens, that he was for several years elected a member of 
the senate of Massachii.setts. Obtaining, through the di- 
vine bles.siiig ujKm his industry, an ample fortune, he con- 
sidered himself a.s the steward of God, and hi.s abundant 
liberality flowed in various channels Extreme .self-dil- 
fldeucc prevented him fioni making a public, profession of 
religion ; yet his house was a house of prayer, in which 
the morning and evening saenhee aseended to the mercy- 
seat ; and he once said in a solemn manner, “ 1 would not 
relinquish ray hojio that 1 aiii a child ot God for a Ihor- 
.snnd worlds.” — Alim. 

NORTH. As It w'as cu.stomary for (he Hebrew', s to 
consnlcr the < ardinal fioinls of the heavens m reference 
to a man wdiose lace w'lis turned toward the Past, the 
north w'as consequently to Ins left hand The north wind 
dissipates ram, (Prov. 25; 23 ) hut this must de|)entl on 
the situation of a jdace ; as in diflerent places the ftame 
wind has diflerent eflecls.— CalmH 

NOR'PON, (.Tohn,) an eminent minister ol Boston, was 
born in Hertfordshire, England, in lOOfl, and educated at 
the university of Cambridge A lecture w'as at this time 
supported at Stafford by a number of pious ministers, and 
through their labors Mr. Norton, who w’as himself a preach- 
tT, iliough like many others ignorant of his own character, 
and unacquainted with the truth as it is iii Jc'-iis, was im- 
pressed WMih a sense of his sin, and by the agency of the Ho- 
ly Spirit ivas brought to repentance. The viewot hisowm 
heait and hie, coiiijiared with the holy law of God, almost 
overwhelmed him with dcsjiair , but a length the promises 
of the gospel admirnsleriM to him mf’xyiressible joy. His 
attention had been hitherto occuyneii in hteraiy and .sci- 
enlifie pursuits, but he now devoted himself exclusively 
to the study of theology , and l>eiiig by his own experience 
nc(pinmted v.?ith repentan<*e, and faith, and holme.ss, he 
jMcuehed ujion these subjects wnth zeal and ellcet IK* 
soon lieeame eminent. lie adopted the creed and practice 
of the Puritans, and m 1035 emigraled to New England. 
He w'as first settled in the mmislry at Ip.swich, hut wa.s 
afterwards prevailed ou to remove to Bo.ston. In 1602, 
he w’^as ajipointcd one of the two agents of the colony to 
u^ldrcss King Cliarle.s on his re^1oratlon, but they did not 
fully succeed in the objects of ihtir mission. He died in 
160.3, aged fill y-.six. In his natural temper Mr. Norton 
was somewhat irascible, but, being taught by the grace 
of God to govern his passions, his renewed heait rendered 
him meek, eourieous. and amiable. Still a mistaken zeal 
for the truth made him, as it made his contemporaries, 
friendly to {lersecuiion. His theological works were nu- 
merous, and he published several political tracts. — Damn- 
port ; BlUot ; Alha. 

NOSE. The Hebrew’s commonly place the strongest 
manifestation of anger in llie nose; ‘’There w^ent up a 
smoke out of his nostrils,” 2 Sam 22: 6. Psal. 18 8. 


Deut. 29. 20. Job 41. 21. The ancient Greek and Latin 
authors sjieak much after the same manner. 

Solomon alludes to the custom of women w’earing gold- 
en rings in their nostrils, w’hen he says, (Prov. 11: 22.) 
“ As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman 
without discretion.” And Ezekiel, (IG. 12 ) “ 1 will put 
a jewel on thy forehead, [Heb. nose,] and ear-nrigs in thine 
ears, atid a beautiful crown upon thine head.” They also 
pul rings in the nostrils of oxen and camels, to guide 
them by : “I will put my liook in thy nose, and my bridle 
m tliy lips,” 2 Kings 19: 28 See also Job 41; 2.~Calmet. 

NOTES OF THE CHURCH ; certain marks or cha- 
racteristics to which the Roman Catholics appeal in sup- 
port of their pretensions, that the church of Rome is the 
only true chuich. Their writers generally mention four 
VIZ. unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostoheity , but Bel- 
larmine lays down the following as more fully deier- 
roining the point : catholicity, antiquity, duration, ampli- 
tude, episcojinl succession, apostolical agreement, unity, 
sanctity of doctrine, cflicacy of doctrine, holiness of lile, 
miracles, prophecy, admissions of adversaries, unhappy 
end of enemico, temporal lelicity. It may be fairly left 
with the reader to coinpaie the history of the church of 
Rome m reference to these points, w’llh the primitive 
ajxistobc church, as depicted in the New Testament, m 
order to hi.s satisfactorily deciding on the validity ol the 
claims in question. (See Novatians.) — lltvd. Buck. 

NOTHING. Idols are often called nothings, non-en- 
tities. “Ye winch rejoice m a thing ol nought,” Arnos 
C. 13. And Esther, (Ap(»c. 14. 11) ‘‘0 Lord, give not 
ihy sceptre untt» them that be notliing,” deliver not over 
thy pfjople to those gods that are nothing Paul says, 
Know that an idol is nothing in the world,” 1 Cor. 

NOURISH. (1 ) To 1‘urnish with food, Gen 47. 12. 
Acts 12. 20. (2 ) Kindly to bung up, Acts 7 21. (3.) 
To caie, or ns(‘ all |)ro‘»rr means to make to grow^ Jsa. 
41 11 And to be 7ioH)ishnl in tlie word of faith and good 
doctune, is to be affeclionalcly and carefully instructed in 
the true prim .pies of tlie gosj>cl, and well experienced in 
it.> powei , for the t ification, progress m lioliness, and 
spiritual confurt ol the .soul, 1 Tim. 4 0. Jesus Chn.st, and 
Ins fulness, as cxhiDited in the doctrines and promise.s of 
the gospel, and applied by the Holy Ghost, are the twurtAi- 
mant by wdiicli the ^aints are delightfully instructed, com- 
forted, and strengthened lo eveiy good W'ord and w’ork, 
Col 2. 19. — Brown, 

NOVATjAN>S , It numerous Imly of Piotestant Dissen- 
ters from the ehurcli of Rome, in the tliird century, w'ho, 
uolwiihslandirig the lepicseiiiatious of tlieir adversaries, 
have .some just claims lo be regaided as tlie pure, uncor- 
rupled. and ajKJstolic churi'li of Christ. They ealleil 
themselves Cathan, that is, the putc , but they received 
ilieir name of ISfovat/ans fit>m their ad versarie.s, alter their 
distinguished leader, Noca.tait, W’ho, iii the yeai 25 i, w'as 
t»rdaiiie(l liie jnistor of a rliurr h in liie nly of Rome, which 
mainlaa»ed no fellowship with the (so ealhd) Catholic 
]»ariy. 

Tho'-e who are in any tolerable degree eoiiveisant with 
theological eonlroversy, will scarcely need be ajipn.sed 
how' muf’h caution is necessaiy lo guard against being 
mi.slcd by the false representations wdiich diflerent parties 
give of each other’.s principles and conduct. Novaiian s 
said to have refused to receive into* the communion of the 
church any of those persons, who, in the time of persecu- 
tion, had been jiidueed through fear of sufl’erings ordeaih 
to aposuilize from their profession, and ofler stiLnfices to 
the iieathen deities ; a principle which he founded upon a 
misiakeu view of Heb. ti. 4 — 6. We may readily con- 
teive how iniereHting and difficult a subject this must 
have been to all the churches of Christ m those distressing 
times, and the danger that must have arisen fiom laying 
down any fixed rule of conduct that should apply to all 
cases that would come before them j or even verging to- 
wards an extreme on either side of this question. 

This is certain, as Dr. Muenscher observe^, that the 
Novatians declared their community to he llii’ oulv true 
church,” and required such as came ovei to them from 
the Catholics and other sects to be bapti/ed anew ; be- 
cause all others had become I’lH’rupl, bv receiving formal 
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and lapsed professors to fellowship. Yet, the Novatians 
did not deny but a person falling into any sin, how griev- 
ous soever, might obtain pardon by repentance"; for they 
themselves recommended repentance in the strongest 
terms. 

The following is the account of Novatian, given by the 
late Mr. Kobmson, in his Ecclesiastical Kesearches, p. 
126. No one who knows the lax principles of Mr. Ro- 
binson on Christian doctrine and communion, can, for a 
moment, su.spect him of an undue predilection for the 
principles of Novatian. “He was,’^ says he, “an elder 
in the church of Rome, a man of extensive learning, 
holding the same doctrine as the church did, and publish- 
ed several treatises in defence of what he believed. His 
address was eloquent and insinuating, and his morals ir- 
reproachable. He saw with extreme pain the intolerable 
depravity of the church. Christians within the space of 
a very few years were caressed by one emperor and per- 
secuted by another. In seasons of prosperity, many per- 
sons rushed into the church for base purposes. In times 
of adversity, they denied the faith, and reverted again to 
idolatry. When the squall was over, away they came 
again to the church, with all their vices, to deprave others 
by their examples. The bishops, fond of proselytes, en- 
couraged all this ; and transferred the attention of Chris- 
tians from the old confederacy for virtue to vam shows at 
Easter, and other Jewish ceremonies, adulterated too with 
pagani.sm. On the death of bishop Fabian, Cornelius, a 
brother elder, and a violent partizan for taking m the mul- 
titude, was just in nomination Novatian opposed him ; 
but, as Cornelius carried his election, and he saw no pros- 
pect of reformation, but, on the contrary, a tide of im- 
morality pounng into the church, he withdrew, and a 
great many with him. Cornelius, irritated by Cyprian, 
who was just in the same condition, through the remon- 
strance of virtuous men at Carthage, and who was exas- 
perated beyond measure iviih one of his own elders, 
named Novatus, who had quitted Carthage, and gone to 
Rome to espouse the cause of Novatian, called a council 
and got a sentence of excommunication passed against 
Novatian. In the end, Novatian formed a church, and 
was elected bishop. Great numbers followed his example, 
and all over the empire Puntan churches were constituted 
and flourished through the succeeding two hundred years. 
Afterwards, when penal laws obliged them to lurk in cor- 
ners, and worship God in private, they were distinguished 
by a variety of names, and a sucemion of them continued 
till the Reformation.’^ (See Waldenses, and Mennonites.) 

The same author, afterwards adverting to the vile ca- 
lumnies with which the Catholic writers have in all ages 
delighted to asperse the character of Novatian, thus pro- 
ceeiis to vindicate him . “ They .say Novatian w'as the 
first anil-pope; and yet there was at that time no pope 
in the modern .sense of the word. They tax Novatian 
with being the parent of an innumerable multitude of 
congregations ol' Puritans all over the empire ; and yet he 
had no other influence over any than what Ins good ex- 
ample gave him. People everywhere saw' the same cause 
of complaint, and groaned for relief ; and when one man 
made a stand for virtue, the crisis had arrived ; people 
saw' the propriety of the cure, and applied the same means 
to their own relief They blame this man and all the 
churches for the seventy of their discipline ; yet this se- 
vere discipline was the only coercion of the primitive 
churches, and it was the exercise of this that rendered ci- 
vil coercion unnecessary.” 

Novatian appears to have been possessed of superior 
talents ; — Mosheim terms him “ a man of uncommon 
leaniing and eloquence — and he wrote several works, 
of which only two are now extant. One of them is upon 
the subject of the Trinity. It is divided, into thirty-one 
sections ; the first eight relate to the Fattier, and treat 
of his nature, power, goodness, justice, &c., with the 
worship due to him. The following twenty sections re- 
late to Christ ; the Old Testament prophecies concerning 
him ; their actual accomplishment ; his nature ; how the 
Scriptures prove his divinity ; confutes the SabelUans • 
shows that it was Christ who appeared to the patriarchs^, 
Abraham, Jacob, Moses, &c. The tw^enty-nmih section 
treats of the Holy Spir*-** • how promised ; given by 


Chri.st; his offices and operations on the souls of men 
and in the church. The last two sections recapitulate the 
arguments before adduced. The work appears to have 
been written in the year 257, six years alter his separation 
from the Catholic church. The other tract is upon the sub- 
ject of “ Jewish Meats,” addressed in the form of a letter 
to his church, and written either during his banishment 
or retreat in the time of persecution. It opens up the typi- 
cal law of Moses, and while he proves its abolition, is 
careful to guard his Christian brethren against supposing 
that they were therefore at liberty to eat of things sacri- 
ficed to idols. 

The doctnnal sentiments of the Novatians appear to 
liave been very scriptural, and the discipline of their 
churches strict, perhaps, to an extreme. 

Dr. LfU’dner, in his Credibility of the Gospel History, 
(ch 47.) has been at considerable pains in comparing the 
various and contradictory representations that have been 
given of Novatian and his followers, and has exonerated 
them from a mass of obloquy, cast upon them by the 
Catholic party. Though Novatian and his principles were 
condemned by that party, he still continued to be support- 
ed by a numerous body in various places, separated from 
the Catholic church. They had among them persons of 
considerable note, and of eminent talents. Among these 
were Agelius, Acesius, Sisinnius, and Marcian, all of 
Constantinople. Socrates mentions one Mark, bishop of 
the Novatians m Scythia, who died in the year 439. In 
fact, the pieces written against them by a great variety 
of authors of the Catholic church, such a.s Ambrose, Pa- 
cian, and others, the notice taken of them by Dionysius, 
Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen, and the accounts given of 
them by Socrates and Sozomen, in their ecclesiastical his- 
tories, are proofs of their being numerous, and that church- 
es of this ilenomination were to be found in most parts of 
the w'orld in the fourth and fifth centuries. “ The vast ex- 
tent of this sect,” says Dr. Lardner, “ is manifest from 
the names of the authors who have mentioned them, or 
written against them, and from the several parts of the 
Roman empire in which they were found.” 

The Novatians .suffered severely by persecution, both 
from the Catholics on the one hand, and by the Arians on 
the other, as each of the rival parties rose to power. So- 
crates, the historian, who seems to have been intimately 
acquainted with the affairs of the Novatians, says that the 
toleration which this class of Christians at length obtained 
of Valens, the Arian emperor, in 370, they owed under 
providence to one Marcian, a presbyter of their church in 
Constantinople, a man of learning and piety, who tutored 
two daughters of the emperor. This historian particularly 
mentions the liberality and kindness which the Novatians 
exercised towards such of the orthodox party as were the 
subjects of persecution, while they themselves were tole- 
rated ; a trait in their history which even Milner is oblig- 
ed to admit “reflects an amiable lustre on the character 
of these Dissenters and for showing which benevolence, 
they actually incurred the di.spleasure of the reigning 
party. (See Waluenses.) — Jones’ History of the Chns‘ 
tian Church ; Mosheim ; Milner ; Muenrher’s Dogmatic His- 
tory. 

NOVICE. (See Neophyte.) 

NOVITIATE ; a year of probation appointed by the 
monastic orders for the trial of religious, whether or no 
they have a vocation, and the necessary qualities for liv- 
ing up to the rule, the observation whereof they are to 
bind themselves to by vow. The novitiate lasts a year at 
least ; in some houses more. It is esteemed the bed of 
the civil death of a novice, who expires to the world by 
profession. — Hend. Buck. 

NOWELL, (Alexander, D. D.,) a learned divine of 
the sixteenth century, was born at Read, Lancashire, 
(Eng.,) m 1511, and educated at Cambridge. He early 
fetinguished himself for learning, piety^ and zeal for re- 
formation. At Westminster school he trained up youth in 
Protestant principles. In 1550 he was made prebendary 
of Westminster, by Edward VI. ; but on the accession of 
queen Mary, he was marked as a victim, and with diffi- 
culty escaped to Frankfort, Germany, in 1577. On the 
accession of Elizabeth he was the first of the English ex- 
iles who returned home, and subsequently enjoyed many 
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preferments.. He was a zealous writer, and frequent 
preacher ; for thirty years together he preached in Lent 
the first and last sermons, before the queen, with whom he 
is said to have dealt faithfully. In the disputes with the 
Puritans be took moderate ground. He was chosen prin- 
cipal of Brazen-Nose college, Oxford, in 1595, but resigned 
his office in a few months. He died February 13, 1601-2, 
at the age of ninety, retaining the perfect use of his senses 
and faculties to the last. 

Besides several pieces of controversy with the Roman- 
ists, dean Nowell published, at the request of the secretary 
Cecil, a much esteemed catechism of the doctrine of the 
church of England, which received the sanction of the 
convocation ; and in nffilch, says bishop Cooper, “ you may 
see all the parts of true religion received, the difficulties 
expounded, the truth declared, and the corruptions of the 
church of Rome rejected.” — Middleton^ ii. p. 304. 

NUMBER } (1.) A reckoning of persons or things, whe- 
ther they be few or many, Gen. 34. 30 (2.) A society or 

company, Luke 22: 3. Acts 1: 17. So Matthias was num- 
bered, that is, by suffrages he was added to the society of 
the apostles, Acts 4: 26. The number of the Antichristian 
beast IS siz hundred and sixty-six. The nuraeral letters con- 
tained in his Greek name, Lateinos, Latin, or in his He- 
brew one, Jiomhth, or Romish, or m Sethua, which signifie.s 
MYSTERY, w^hen added together amount to just six hundred 
arid sixty-six. God numbered Belshazzar’s kingdom, and 
finished it ; allowed it to continue for the years he had 
deierininedi, and not one day more, Ban. 5: 26. He num- 
bers men to the slaughter when he sets them apart by his 
providence to destruction and death, as a shepherd docs 
his sheep to be slain, Isa. 65: 12. We number our days 
when we seriously consider how frail, and short and un- 
certain our life is , hou'^ great the necessity and business 
of our souls j and what hinderanccs of it are m our way, 
Ps. 90: 12. — Brotm. 

NUMBERS ; a canonical book of the Old Testament, 
being the fourth of the Pentateuch, or five books of Moses ; 
and receives its denomination from the numbering of the 
families of Israel by Moses and Aaron, who mustered the 
tribes, and marshalled the army, of the Hebrews in their 
passage through the wilderness. 

A great part of this book is hisloiical, relating several 
remarkable events which happened in that journey, and 
also mentioning various of their journeyings in the wilder- 
ness. This book comprehends the hi.story ol about thirty- 
eight years, though the greater part oi the things recorded 
fell out in the first and last of those years j it does not 
appear when those things were done winch are recorded in 
the middle of the book. (See Pentateuch.) — Whtson. 

NUN ; in Roman Catholic Countries, a woman, who 
devotes herself, in a cloister or nunnery, to a religious life. 
(See the article Monk.) 

There were women, in the ancient Christian church, 
who made public profession of virginity, before the monas- 
tic life was known in the world, as app<?ars from the writ- 
ings of Cyprian and Tertulhan. These, for distinction’s 
sake, are sometimes called ecclesiastical virgins, and were 
commonly enrolled in the canon, or matrieula of the 
church. They difl’ered from the monastic virgins chiefly 
111 this, that they lived privately in their fathers’ houses, 
V hereas the others lived in communities ; but their profes- 
sion of virginity was not so strict as to make it criminal 
for them to marry afterwards, if they thought fit. 


As to the consecration of virgins, it had some things 
peculiar in it : it was usually performed publicly in the 
church by the bishop. The virgin made a public profes- 
sion of her resolution, and then the bishop put upon her 
the accustomed habit of sacred virgins. One part of this 
habit was a veil, called the sacrum velamen ; another was a 
kind of mitre or coronet worn upon the head. At present, 
when a woman is to be made a nun, the habit, veil, and 
ring of the candidate are carried to the altar j and she her- 
self, accompanied by her nearest relations, is conducted to 
the bishop, who, after mass and an anthem, (the subject 
of which IS, “ that she ought to have her lamp lighted, 
because the bridegroom is coming to meet her,”) pronoun- 
ces the benediction ; then she risevS up, and the bishop 
consecrates the new habit, sprinkling it with holy water. 
When the candidate has put on her religious habit, she 
presents herself before the bishop, and sings on her knees 
Ancilla Chnsti sum, dec., “ The bnde of Christ I am,” dec. j 
then she receives the veil, and allerw^ards the ring, by 
which she is married to Christ ; and, lastly, the crown of 
virginity. Wiicii she is crowned, an anathema is dc- 
nouiic.ed again>t all who shall attempt to make her break 
her vows. 

In some few' instances, peihiip.s, it may have happened 
that nunneries, moriasieries, dec., may have been useful as 
well to morality and religion as to literature ; in the gross, 
how'ever, they have been highly prejudicial ; and bow’ever 
well they might be supposed to do when viewed in theory, 
in fact they are unnatural and impious It was surely far 
from the intention of providence to seclude youth and 
beauty m a cloister, or to deny them the innocent enjoy- 
ment of their years and sex. (See Monastery.) — Head. 
Buck, 

NUNCIOS ; persons sent by the pope on foreign mis- 
sions relative to ecclesiastical affairs They were dis- 
patched to piovmcial synods and foreign courts wdien 
siih}ects of great importance were to be agitated ; they 
presided at the synods ; they convoked, and gave decisions 
in the most nnportanl ecclesiastical affairs England 
freed herself from this mirnsion in the tivclRh century, by 
having the archbishop of Canterbury declared perpetual 
legate. At the time of the Ketbrmation, four permanent 
nunciatiirpp were forced upon the Germans; and, in sjite 
of the struggles and opposition of the clergv, pope rins 
VJ. establislud one at Munich as late as 1765. — Hend. 
Bull. 

NURSE. The nurse m an eastern family is alw'ays an 
mijiortant personage. Modern travellers inform us, that 
m Syna she i.s considered as a son of second patent, whe- 
ther she has been foster-mother or otherwise. She always 
accompanies the bnde to her husband’s house, and ever 
nmiains there an honored character. Thus it w^as in an- 
cient Greece. Thih will serve to explain Gen. 24: 59: 

And they sent away Rebekah their sister, and her nurse.” 
In IJindostaii the nurse is not looked upon as a stranger, 
but becomes one of the family, and passes the remainder 
of her life m tlie midst of the children he ha.s suckled, by 
whom .she is honored and cherished as a second mother. 
In many parts of Hindostan are mosques and mausoleums, 
built by the Mohammedan princes, near the sepulchres of 
their nurses. They are excited by a grateful afiection to 
erect these structures in memory of those who with mater- 
nal anxiety watched over their helpless infancy ; thus it 
has been from lime immemorial. (See Mother.) — Watsm, 


O. 


OAK. The religious veneration paid to this tree, by 
the original natives of Britain in the lime of the druids, is 
well known to every reader of British history. We have 
reason to think that this veneration was brought from the 
East ; and that the druids did no more than transfer the 
sentiments their progenitors had received in oriental coun- 
tries. It should appear that the patriarch Abraham re- 
sided under an oak, or a grove of oaks, which our transla- 
tors render the plain of Mamre ; and that he planted a 
grove of this tree, Gen. 13; 18. In fact, since in hot coun- 


tries nothing is more desirablef than shade, nothing more 
refreshing than the shade of a tree, we may easily suppose 
the inhabitants would resort for such enjoyment to 

Where’er the oak*» thick branchee spread 
A deeper, darker shade. 

Oaks, and groves of oaks, were esteemed proper places for 
religious services ; altars were set up under them ; (Josh. 
24; 26.) and, probably, in the East as well as in the West, 
appointments to meet at conspicuous oaks were made, and 
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Iftany a£Bik$ were„ifansacted or treated of under their 
shade, 8«/wa in Homer, Theocritus, and other i)oets. 
It was msmm among the Hebrews to sit under oaks, 
Judg. Itv I Kings l3: 14. Jacob buried idolatrous 
images u&dai; an oiSk; (Gen. 35: 4.) and Deborah, Rebe* 
kah^S nttrss> was buried under one of these trees, Gen. 35: 

See A Chron. lO: 12, Abimelech was made king un- 
ukr an oak, Judg. 9: 6. Idolatry was practised under 
oaka, foa. 1: 29. 57: 5. Hos. 4: 13. Idols were made of oaks, 
Isa* 44: 14. (See Baal, Druids, and Groves.)— 

OAKES, (Urian,) president of Harvard college, was 
born in England, in 1631, and brought to America in hts 
childhood. A sweetness of disposition exhibited itself 
early and mmained with him through life. He was gra- 
duated at Harvard college, m 1649. He soon went to 
England, and was settled in the ministry at Titchfield, in 
Hampshire. 

Such was his celebrity for learning and piety, that the 
church and society of Cambridge, on the detea5’.e of Mr. 
Mitchell, in 1668, sent a messenger to England to invite him 
to become their minister. He was also placed at the head 
of Harvard college, April 7, 1675, still however retaining 
the pastoral care of his flock. But February 2, 1680, the 
corporation appointed him president, and persuaded him 
to be inaugurated, and to devote himself exclusively to 
this object. He died July 25, 1681, aged forty-nine. 

Mr. Oakes was a man of extensive erudition and di.stin- 
guished usefulness. He excelled equally as a scholar, as 
a divine, and as a Christian. By his contemporaries he 
was considered as one of the most re.^plendenl lights that 
ever shone in this pari of the world. With all his great- 
ness, he was very humble, like the full car of corn, w'hich 
hangs near the ground. In the opinion of Dr. Mather, 
America never had a greater master of the true, pure, Ci- 
cfironian Latin, of his skill in which language a specimen, 
from one of his commencement orations, is preserved in 
the Magnglia. He published an artillery election sermon, 
entitled, The ITnconquerabie, All-conquering, and more 
than Conquenng Christian Soldier, 1672; election sermon, 
1673 ; a sermon at Cambridge on the choice of their mili- 
tary oflicers ; a faat sermon ; and an Elegy on the Death 
of Rev. Mr. Shepard, of Charlestown, 1677, pathetic and 
replete with imagery. JTolmes^ History of CambnOge ; 
JSelhiap; Elliot. -^Alhn. 

OATH ; a solemn invocation of a superior power, ad- 
mitted to be acquainted with all the secrets of our hearts, 
with our inward thoughts as well as our outward actions, 
to witness the truth of what wc assert, and to inflict his 
vengeance upon us if we assert what is not true, or pro- 
mise what wc do not mean to perform. Almost all na- 
tions, whether savage or civilized, whether enjoying the 
light of revelation or led only by the light of reason, know- 
ing the importance of truth, and willing to obtain a barrier 
against falseliood, have had recourse to oaths, by which 
they have endeavored to make men fearful of uttering lic.s, 
under the dread of an avenging Deity. Among Christians, 
an oath is a solemn appeal i'ot the truth of our assertions, 
the sincerity of our promises, the fidelity of our en- 
gagements, to the one only G<4i the Judge of the whole 
earth, who is everywhere present, and sees, and hears, and 
knows, whatever is said, or done, or thought, m any part 
of the world. Such is the Being whom Christians, when 
they take an oath, invoke to bear testimony to the truth of 
their words, and the integrity of their hearts. Surely, 
then, if oaths he a matter of so much moment, it well be- 
hooves us not to treat them with levity, nor ever to take 
them without due consideration. Hence we ought, with 
the utrn»»st vigilance, to abstain from mingling oaths m 
our ordinary discourse, and from associating the name of 
God with low or disgusting images, or using it on trivial 
occasions, as not only a profane levity in itself, but tending 
to destroy that reverence for the Supreme Majesty which 
prevail in society, and to dwell in our own hearts. 

« The forms of oaths, » says Dr. Paley, ‘Hike other reh- 
^ous ceremonies, have in all ages been various ; consLst- 
ing, however, for the most part of some bodily action, and 
of prescribed form of words.’' Among the Jews, the 
juror held up his right hand towards heaven, Ps. 144: 8. 
Rev. 10; 5. The sume form is retained in Scotland still. 
Among the Jews, also, an oath of fidelity was taken by the 


servant's putting his hand under the thigh of his lord, 
Gen. 24; 2. Among the Greeks and Romans, the form 
varied with the subject and occasion of the oath : in pri- 
vate contracts, the parties took hold of each other's hands, 
while they swore to the performance ; or they touched the 
altar of the god by whose divinity th^ swore : upon more 
solemn occasions, it was the custom to slay a victim j and 
the beii^t being struck down, with certain ceremonies and 
invocations, gave birth to the expression, ferire paetum j 
and to our English phrase, translated from th^s,of striking 
a bargain." The form of oaths in Christian countries is 
also very different ; but ia no country in the world worse 
contrived, either to convey the meaning or impress the 
obligation of an oath, than in our own. The juror with 
us, after repfeating the promise or affirmation which the 
oath is intended to confirm, adds, “ So help me God or, 
more frequently, the substance of the oath is repeated to 
the juror by the magistrate, who adds in the conclusion, 

So help you God.” The energy of this sentence resides 
m the particle so : So, that is, lege, upon condition of 
my speaking the truth, or performing this promi.se, and 
not otherwise, may God help me ! The juror, whilst he 
hears or repeats the words of the oath, holds his right hand 
upon a Bible, or other book containing the gospels, and at 
the conclusion kisses the book. 

This obscure and elliptical form, together with the levity 
and frequency of them, has brought about a general inad- 
vertency to the obligation of oaths, which, both in a reli- 
gious and political view, is much to be lamented; and it 
merits public consideration, whether the requiring of oaths 
upon so many frivolous occasions, especially in the cus- 
toms, and in the qualification of petty offices, has any 
other effect than to make such sanctions cheap m the 
minds of the people. A pound of tea cannot travel regu- 
larly from the ship to the consumer, without costing half a 
dozen oaths at least ; and the same security for the due 
discharge of their office, namely, that of an oath, is re- 
quired from a petty constable and the chief justice of the 
United States. 

Oaths, however, are lawful ; and, whatever be the form, 
the signification is the same. Hustorians have justly re- 
marked, that when the reverence for an oath began to 
dimmish among the Romans, and the loose Epicurean 
system, which discarded the belief of providence, was 
introduced, the Roman honor and pros^rity from that 
jienod began to decline. The Quakers refu-se to swear 
upon any occasion, founding their scruples concerning the 
lawfulness of oaths upon our Savior’s prohibition, “Swear 
not at all," Malt. 5: 34. But it .«eems our Lord there re- 
ferred to the vicious, wanton, and unauthorized swearing 
in common discourse, and not to judicial oaths ; for he 
himself answered, when interrogated, upon oath, Matt. 26: 
63, 61 Mark 14- 61. The apostle Paul also makes use 
of expressions which contain the nature of oaths, Rom. 1: 
9. 1 Cor. 15: 31. 2 Cor. 1- 18. Gal. 1: 20. Heb. 6; 13—17. 

The administration of oaths supposes that God will pu- 
nish false swearing with more severity than a simple lie, 
or breach of promise ; for which belief there are the follow- 
ing reasons : 1. Perjury is a sin of greater deliberation. 2. 
It violates a superior confidence. 3. God directed the Isra- 
elites to swear by his name; (Dent. 6: 13. 10: 20.) and was 
pleased to confirm his covenant with that people by an 
oath ; neither of which, it is probable, he would nave done, 
had he not intended to represent oaths as halving some 
meaning and efl'ect beyonil the obligation of a bare pro- 
mise. (See Perjurv, and Name of the Lord, — Watson. 

OBADIAH, the prophet, is thought to have been the 
same as the governor of Ahab’s house; (1 Kings 18: 3, 
&c.) and some are of opinion, he was that Obadiah whom 
Josiah made overseer of the works of the temple, 2 Chron. 
34: 12. Indeed, the age in which this prophet lived is 
very uncertain. Some flunk that he wa.s contemporary 
with Hosea, Amos, and Joel ; whilst others are of opinion 
that he lived in the lime of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and that 
he delivered his prophecy about B. C. 585, soon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

His book, which consists of a single chapter, is written 
with great ^attty and elegance, and contains predictions 
of the utter destruction of the Edomites, and of the future 
revSioralion and prosperity of the Jews. — Watson. 
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OBEAH ; a s|)ecies of witchcraft j>ractisc<l among the 
negroes, the apprehension of which, operating upon their 
superstitious fears, is frequently attended with disease and 
death. — Hmd. Buck, 

OBED-EDOM ; son of Jeduthun, a Levite, in whose 
house the ark of the Lord abode, and brought a blessing 
with it, 1 Chron. 16: 38. In 2 Sam. 6: 10. he Is called the 
Gittite, probably because he was of Gath Riniraon, a city 
of the Levites beyond Jordan, Josh. 21: 24, 26. — Cedmet, 

OBEDIENCE ; the j^.rformaricc of the commands of a 
superior. In religion, it must be animated by love. 

Obedience to God may be considered, 1. As viitual, 
which consists in a belief of the gospel, of the holiness 
and equity of its precepts, of the truth of its promises, and 
a true repentance of all our sins — 2. Actual obedience, 
which IS the practice and exercise of the several graces 
and duties of Christianity. — 3. Perfect obedience, which is 
the exact conformity of our hearts and lives to the law of 
God, without the least imperfection. This last is peculiar 
to a glorified state, though it should be our aim in this. 

The obligation we, are under to obedience arises, 1 
From the relation we stand in to God as creatures, Ps. 95: 
6. — 2. From the law he hath revealed to us in his word, 
Ps. ll9: 3. 2 Pet. 1: 5, 7. — 3. From the blessings of his 
providence we are constantly receiving, Acts 14: 17. Ps. 
145. — 4. From the love and goodness ol God in the grand 
work of redemption, 1 Cor. 6- 20. 

As to the nature of this obedience, it must be, 1. Active, 
not only avoiding what is prohibited, but performing what 
is commanded, Col. 3: 8, 10. — 2. Personal, for though 
Christ has obeyed the law for us as a covenant of works, 
yet he hath not abrogated it as a rule of life, Rom. 7; 22. 
3: 31. — 3. Sincere, Ps. 51: 6. 1 Tim. 1: 5. — 4. Afl’ection- 
ate, springing from love and not from terror, 1 John 5* 19. 
2: 5. 2 Cor. 5 14. — 5. Diligent, not slothfully, Gal. 1. 16. 
Ps. 18: 44. Rom. 12* 11.— 6. Conspicuous and open, Phil. 
2* 15. Matt. 5: 16.— 7. Universal; not one duty, but 
all, must be performed, 2 Pet. 1* 5, 10 — H. Perpetual, at 
all tirae.s, places, and occasions, Rom 2* 7. Gal. 6: 9 

The advantages of obedience are these. 1. It adorns 
the gospel, Tit. 2: 10. — 2. It is evidential of giate, 2 Cor. 
5: 17. — 3. It rejoices the hearts of the ministers and peo- 
ple of God, 3 John 2. 2 Thess. 1: 19, 20. — 4. It .silences 
gainsayers, 2 Pet. 1. 11, 12. — .'). Encourages the .saints, 
while it reproves the lukewarm, Matt 5- 16. -6 Allords 
peace to the subject of. It, P.s 25 12, 13. Acts 24* 16. — 7 
It powerfully recommends religion, a.-s that which i.s both 
delightful and practicable, Col. 1:10 — S. It i> the forevim- 
ner and evidence of eternal glory, Rom 6 22 Rev 22 
14. See Holiness ; Sanctification ; Chanwd's Worhi, 
vol. XI. p. 1212 ; Tilhtson's Sf7‘m(ni<i,seT 122,123 ; Smoia's 
Sermons, vm!. i. scr. 1 ; Ridgletj s Body of Dtvinity, qu 92, 
Zhvight's Theology] Walkers Sotiums ; Ftflln\s Wnrk^ , 
Works of liobert Jlall.— Hend. Buck . 

OBEDIENCE OF CHRIST, is generally divided into 
active and passive His aclive oljedieucc nnpbes what he 
did ; his passive what he suffeied. 8omc divines distin- 
guish these. They refer onr pardon to his passive, and 
our title to glory to liis active obedieni’e * though Di. Owen 
observes, that it cannot he clearly evinced that there is 
any such thing, in propriety of speech, as passive t>l)edi- 
ence : obeying is doing, to which passion or siUiering doth 
not belong. 

Of the active obedience of Christ, the SciTpturc.s asi.ure 
us that he took upon him the form of a .servant, and 
really became one, Isa. 49: 3. Phil. 2: 5 Heb. S. He was 
subject to the law of Goil. “ He was matle under the 
law the judicial or civil law' of the Jews, the ceremonial 
law, and the moral law, Matt. 17: 24, 27. Luke 2: 22. Ps. 
40: 7, 8. He was obedient to the law of nature ; he was 
in a state of .subjection to his parents ; and he fulfilled the 
commands of his heavenly Father as it respected the first 
and second table. 

His obedience, 1. Was voluntary, Ps. 40. 6. — 2. Com- 
plete, 1 Pet. 2: 22. — 3. Wrought out in the room and 
stead of his people, Rom. 10: 4. 5: 19. — 4. Well pleasing 
and acceptable in the sight of God. — 5. Followed by a glo- 
rious reward, Phil. 2: 9. (See Atonement.) — Hend. Buck. 

OBLATI ; lay brothers in monasteries, w^ho offered their 
services to the church, as bell-ringers, dec. They wore a 
111 


reli^ous habit, and wen* admitted by the ceremony of 
placing the bell-rope round their necks, as indicative of 
the service they were expected to perform. Broughton^ s 
Viet . — Williams. 

OBLATION ; an offering. (See Sacrifice ) 

OBLIGATION, is that by which wc are bound to the per- 
formance of any action . 1 . Jtafiarml obligation is that w’hich 
arises from reason, abstractedly taken, to do or forbear 
certain actions. — 2. Authoritative obligation is that which 
ari.ses from the commands of a superior, or one who has 
a right or authority to pre.scnbe rules to others. — 3, Moral 
obligation is that by w hich w'e are bound to perform that 
which is right, and to avoid that which is wrong. It is a 
moral nece.ssity of doing actions or forbearing them ; that 
is, such a necessity as whoever breaks through it, is, ipso 
facto, worthy of blame for so doing. (See Moral Obli- 
gation ) Wc find, however, that the generality of men 
are so far sunk in depravity, that a sense of moral obliga- 
tion i.s nearly or quite lost. Still, however, their losing the 
sense of ii d(K*,s not render the obligation less strong. 
“ Obligation to virtue is etejrnal and immutable, but the 
sense of it is hiM by sin.” Sec Warhurton^s Legation, vol. 
1 . pp. 38, 4<>, tVc. ; Talct/s Moral Philosophy, vol. i. p. 54 ; 
Witherspooids Moral Philosophy ; Bobtnsoids Preface to the 
fourth rohnne of Saicriu's Sermons ; Masmi's Christian Mo^ 
rals,xo\ 11 . scr. 23, p 256, Doddridgeh JjfcMres, lect. 52 ; 
Grove's Philosophy, vol n. p. 66; Mackintosh} s Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy ; Thvighds Theology ; Fuller's Works ; 
Works of Rohirt Hall ; New Living Temple. — Ihnd. Buck. 

OBSKUVATION. (See Mind.) 

OCCAM, or Ockham, (William,) a divine and philoso- 
pher, called the Invincible D(x:tor, was born at Ockham, 
in Surry, m die fourteenth century ; w'as educated at 
Merlon college, Oxford, under Duns Scotus ; became a 
Franciscan fnar, ami archdeacon of Stow, but resigned his 
preferment ; wrote boldly against the pope, for W'hich he 
wms excommunu Lted ; and died at Munich in 1317. He 
is the founder ol the scholastic .sect of the Nominalists. — 
Davenport ; M'^sheun 

OCCOM, (Samson ^ an Indian preacher, was born at 
Mohegan, on Thames river, near Norwich, Connecticut, 
about tlie year 1723 When Occom w'as a boy, Mr. Jew"- 
cU, the mim.sier of New Loriduu, now Monlville, w'as ac- 
customed to jircueh once a foiTmghl at Mohegan. During 
the religious excitement about J739 and 1749, .several mi- 
nislers visited these Indians, and ihe Indians repaired to 
the lit ighboniig churches. Occ(»m at this period became 
the sui>)cet ot pennaneni religious impressions. Fiom 
this time he W’as desirou.s of becoming the teacher of his 
lrib<*. He could then reml hyspdhng, and in a year or two 
learned to kwI the Bible. At the agcol nineteen he went 
to the Inrlian scho'd ol Mr. Wheeloek, of Lebanon, and 
remained with linn tour ycai.s He afterwards, in 1748, 
ke]>l a S'*hot»l m New ; hiii soon W'f’nt toMontauk, 

on Lung Island, where he laughi n school among the In- 
dians ten or eleven vears, at llie same tune being llie reli- 
gious teacher of ihe Indians in then* own language, and 
pleaching also to the Skeiiiroi k or Yeneeock Indians, dis- 
tant thirty miles During a revival among the Monlauks 
many became Chnsiiaiis, He w'ns ordained by the Sutfolk 
pre.sbytery, August 29, 1759, and w'as from this tune a 
regular uiembei of the presbytery. 

In 1766, Mr Wheeloek sent him to England with Mr. 
Whitaker, the in mister of Norwich, to promote the inte- 
rests of Mmir’s Indian chanty school. He was the fir. i 
Indian preacher w’ho visited England. The houses in 
which he )>reaehcd were thronged. BotWTcn February 
16, 1766, and July 22, 1767, he preached in various parts 
of the kingdom between three hundred and four liundred 
sermons. Large charitable donations w'cre obtained, and 
the school waL sckiii transplanted to Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, and connected with Dartmouth college. 

After his return, Occom sometimes resided at Mohegan, 
and was often employed in missionary labors among dis- 
tant Indians. In 1786 he removed to Brolherton, near 
Utica, New York, in the neighborhood of the Stockbrujge 
Indians, who w-ere of the Mohegan root, and who had for- 
merly been under the instruction of Mr. Sergeant and Mr. 
Edwards. A few of the Mohegans and other Indians of 
Connecticut, Long Island, and Rhode Island, removed 
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about the same time. The Oneidas gave them a tract of 
land. In the last years of his life he resided with the In- 
dians at New Slockbridge, near Brotherton, where he died, 
in July, 1792, aged sixty-iune. 

Dr. Dwight says, *• I heard Mr. Occom twice. His dis- 
courses, though not proofs of superior talents, were de- 
cent; and his utterance m some degree eloquent. His 
character at times labored under some impulation.s ; yet 
there is good reason to believe, that most, if not all, of 
them were unfounded; and there i.s satisfactory evidence, 
that he was a man of piety.” An account of the Montauk 
Indians, written by Occom, is pre.served in the Historical 
Collectjon.s. He published a sermon at the execution of 
Moses Paul, an Indian, at New Haven, September 2, 
1772. Iiue/\s Ordimiiion Sernwn } Historical Collections y 
IV. p. ; V. 13 ; ix. 89, 90 ; x. 105 ; Droighfs Travels, ii. 
p. J12. — Allen. 

GiCOLAMPADIUS, (John,) an eminent German re- 
foimer, was bom, in 1482, at Weinsberg, in Franconia. 
He was converted to the Protestant faith by reading the 
works of Luther , became professor of theology at Basil ; 
embraced the opinions of Zumglius respecting the sacra- 
ment ; contributed much to the progress of ecclesiastical 
reform ; and died in 1531. 

Qicolampadius was of a meek and quiet disposition ; in 
the undertaking of any business he w'as very circumspect ; 
nor was there any thing more pleasing to him, than to 
spend his time in reading and commenting. His publica- 
tions are numerous, consisting chiefly of Annotations on 
the Holy Scriptures. — Davenport ; Hend Back. 

CECONOMISTS ; a sect of infidel French philosophers, 
of whom Dr. Duque.snai was the founder. He so ingra- 
tiated himself with Louis XV. that he used to call him 
his thinker : and gained the allections of the people, under 
pretence of promoting economy in the state. According 
to the abbe Barruel, however, the real object of the major- 
ity of the society was to subvert Christianity, by circulating 
the writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, and other infidels. 
Thi.s they did by printing extracts from these popular au- 
thors, and circulating them through the kingdom by hawk- 
ers and pcdlers, who had them lor little or nothing, that 
they might undersell all other literature. Their secret 
meetings, for preparing amt revising the.se tracts, were 
Jield at baron Holbach’s. In some of these tracts Iheir 
object was disguised; in others they were so bold as to 
avow their object under such titles as “ Chri.stianity un- 
ma-skctl,” Jee They also atlcninied .schools, for the 
avowed intention <if jircparing children for trade and me- 
chanic arts, in which the same writings were read and 
circulated Among the members of their secret club were 
D’Alembert, Turgot, Condorcet, Diderot, La Harpe, and La 
Moignon, keeper of the seals, who, on his dismissal from 
that office, shot himself. (Sec Illuminati, and Phii.oso- 
PHisTs.) Sup. to *Sd cd. of Enn/ Brit., ii. p. 307. — Williams. 

fECONOMY. (See Covenant, and Dispensation ) 

OFFENCE. The original word, {skandalizo,) in our 
version usually rendered offend, literally signifies to cause 
to stumble, and by an easy inetaplior, tv occasion a fall into 
sin, Matt. 5' 29. It may therefore apply to ourselves as 
well as to others, Matt 18 0 — 14. Hence the noun, skan- 
daUm, signifies not only an offence, in our common u.se of 
that word: but also a stumbling-stone, a trap, a snare, or 
whatever impedes our path to heaven, Matt. 18- 17. Rom 
1 1: 13 1 Cor. 10 32. Sometimes oflence is taken unrea- 
wnably ; men, as St Peter says, stumble at the word, being 
msohedient Hence we read of the offence of the cross, Gal. 
5: 11. b: 12. To positive truth or duty we must adhere, 
even at the hazard of giving offence ; but a woe is on us 
if we give It without necessity of this holy nature. Rom. 
14; 13-21. 1 Cor. 8 9—13 

Offence may be either active or passive. We may give 
offence by our conduct, or we may receive offence from 
the conduct of others. Wc should be very careful to avoid 
giving just cause of offence, that we may not prove impedi- 
ments to others m their reception of the truth; in their pro- 
gress in sanctification, in their peace of mind, or in their 
general course toward heaven . We shoiild abridge or deny 
ourselves in some things, rather than, by exercising our li- 
berty to the utmost, give uneasiness to Christians weaker in 
mind, or weaker in the fc.Lh, than ourselves, i Cor. 10- 32. 


On the other hand, we should not take oflence without 
ample cause ; but endeavor, by our exorcise of chanty, 
and perhaps by our increase of knowledge, to think favor- 
ably of what is dubious, as well as honorably of what is 
laudable. 

It was foretold of the Me.ssiah, that be should be ‘‘ a 
stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence.” Perhaps pre- 
dictions of this kind are among the most valuable which 
providence has preserved to us ; as wc see by them, that 
we ought not to be discouraged because the Jews, the na- 
tural people of the Messiah, rejected him, and still reject 
him ; since the very offence they take at his humiliation, 
death, dec., is in perfect conformity to, and fulfilment of, 
those prophecies which foretold, that however they might 
profess to wish fur the great deliverer, yet when he came 
they would overlook him, and stumble at him. — Brown , 
Calmet ; Comprehensive Commentary. 

OFFERING, or Oblation, denotes whatever is sacri- 
ficed or consumed in the worship of God. For an account 
of the various ofl’enngs under the law, the reader is refer- 
red to the book of Leviticus. (See also Sacriuce.) — 
Hend. Burk. 

OFFICES OF CHRIST, are generally considered as 
threefold. 1 A prophet to enlighten, warn, and instruct, 
John fi 14. 3: 2. — 2. A priest to sympathize, intercede, 
and make atonement for his people, Tsa. 53. Heb. 7. — 3. 
A king to reign in, rule over, protect, deliver, and ble.ss 
them, Zech. 1) ; 9. Ps. 2: 6. (See articles Intercession, 
Mediator, &cc.)~^Hend. Buck. 

OFFICERS, (Church.) (See Church ; Deacon; El- 
der ; Bishop.) 

OG, king of Ba.shan, was a giant, of the race of the Re- 
phaim. We may judge of his Mature by the length of Ins 
bed, which was long pre.served in Uabbath, the capital of 
the Ammonites, Deut, 3; 11. (See Bed.) 

Og and Sihon were the only kings that withstood Moses, 
Num. 21’ 33. Their country was given to the tribes of 
Gad, Reuben, and half the tribe of Manasseh. (See Ba- 
SHAN.)— Calmer. 

OGILVIE, (John,) a Scotch divine and poet, was born 
in 1733; was educated at the university of Aberdeen, from 
w'hich he obtained a doctor’s degree ; was for more than 
half a century ministiT of Midmar, in Aberdeenshire ; and 
died in 1814, respected for his piety and talents. His po- 
etical powers were by no means inconsiderable. His chief 
works are, Sermons ; Poems ; Britannia, an epic poem ; 
Philosophical and Critical Observations on Comixisilions ; 
and Examination of the Evidence of Prophecy. — Daven- 
port. 

OIL. The Hebrews commonly anouUed themselves 
With oil: they anointed also Iheir kings, prophets, and 
high-pnesls with an unction of peculiar richness and .sa- 
credne.ss. (See Olive; Unction; and Ointment.) The 
oil of gladness, (Fs 45: 7. Isa. 61: 3.) was the perfumed 
oil with which the Hebrews anointed themselves on days 
of rejoicing and festivity. 

Oil was also used for fwd and medicine. Moses says 
(Dcut. 32: 13.) that God made his people to suck oil and 
honey out of the rock.s , that is, that in the midst of dreary 
deserts, he abundantly provided them with all things not 
only necessary, but agreeable. James directs that the sick 
should he anointed with oil in the name of the Lord, by 
the elders of the church, Jam. 5: 14. — Cahmt. 

OINTMENT. As perfumes are seldom made up among 
us m the form of omlment, but mostly in that of essence, 
while ointments are rather medical, we do not always dis- 
cern the beauty of those comparisons in Scripture, in which 
ointments are mentioned. “ Dead flies, though but small 
insects, cause the ointment of the apothecary — it should be, 
the fragrant unguent of the perfumer — to emit a fetid va- 
por ; so does a small proportion of folly, or perverseness, 
overpower by its fetor the fragrance of wisdom and glory,” 
Eccl. 10: 1. (See Flies.) 

Ointments and oils were used in warm countries after 
bathing ; and as oil was the first recipient of fragrance, 
probably from herbs, &c., steeped in it, many kinds of un- 
guents not made of oil, (olive oil,) retained that appella- 
tion. As the plants imparted somewhat of their color as 
well as of their fragrance, hence the expression green oil, 
dec., in the Hebrew. (See Alabaster.) — Calmet. 
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OLD } ament. We say the Old Testament, by way of 
contradistinction from the New. Moses was the minister 
of the Old Testament, of the old age of the letter j but 
Christ 15 the Mediator of the New T'estanient, or of the 
new covenant j not of the letter, but of the spirit, Heb. 9: 
15—20. 

Old age is promised as a blessing by God to those who 
maintain obedience to his commands ; and it is probable 
that providence did, and still does, watch over and prolong 
the live.s of eminently pions men. It was formerly thought 
a great bles.sing to come to the grave in a good old age, or 
“as a shock of corn fully ripe and though “they arc 
not to be heard, who feign that the old fathers did look 
only for transitory promises,” yet we think we may ven- 
ture to say they did on vanous occasions expe<’t peculiar 
mercies from God, even in this life; and that their ex- 
jiectations were not disappointed. Old age was entitled to 
peculiar honor, and no doubt, when men live<t to the age 
of several hundred years, the wisdom they must needs 
have acquired, the influence they must needs have pos- 
sessed over the younger part of the community, must have 
been much greater than they are among ourselves. Very 
venerable must have been the personal appearance of a 
patriarch of three or four hundred years, or even of half 
that age, in the eyes of his family, and of Ins descendants, 
whether immediate or remote. 

There is nothing more decidedly recorded than the re- 
spect paid among the ancients to old age ; of which Gre- 
cian story affords highly pleasing proofs ; and that it W’as 
equal among the Oriental> we learn from various allusions 
in the book of .fob, the Proverbs, vVc. 

Old is spoken of what is decaying, (Tsa 50- 9 Heb. 
H; 13.) of wdiat has been destroyed j (2 Pet 2. 5 ) of for- 
mer times, Lam 1: 7. 

The old man, (Porn b* b.) the old Adam, in a moral 
sense, is our derived corrupted nature, which we ought to 
crueity with .lesus Christ, that the body of siti may die in 
us In Col. 3: 9. the apostle enjoins us “it> put off the old 
man with his deeds, and to put on the new man, which is 
lenewed in knowledge after the image of him Ihat created 
him.” And in Eph. 4* 22. we are instrucied “ put off 
the old man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts ” — Cal met , Brown ; Sahtnlaij Evennig. 

OLDCASTLE, (Sir John,) afterwards called lord Cob- 
ham, was Ixirn in the reign of Edward III. Of his early 
life, few particulars are known. Marrying the niece and 
heiress of Henry lord Cobham, he obtained his peerage, 
and di.splayed the same virtue and patriotism which his 
illustrious falher-iii-law had evinced in opposition to the 
tyranny of llichard 11. The famous statute agam.st pro- 
visors having, during the feeble government of Richard, 
been greatly disregarded, lord Cobham att(*rnpted the revi- 
val of It ; and by his spirited and conclusive argumcnis, so 
effectually influenced the parliament, as to secure his olv 
ject. About two 3 cars atler, lord Cobham distinguished 
himself by another iinponanl clfort in the samecau.se. In 
conjunction with Sir Richard Story, Sir Thomas Latimer, 
and others, he drew up a number of articles, which, in 
the form of a remonstrance against the corrn[>tions of the 
c lcrg 3 ^, presented to the house of commons. In addi- 
tion to these in.stancos of public spirit, he put himself to 
great expense in collecting, tran.scnhing, and dispersing 
the works of Wicklifle He also incurred considerable 
charges by maintaining itinerant preachers m the dioces.ses 
of Canterbury, London^ Rochester, and Hereford. The.se 
undisguised efforts at reformation drew upon him the 
resentment of the Romish clergy, to whom he was 
more obnoxious than any other individual in the king- 
dom . 

Lord Cobham is reported by historians to have been a 
brave and experienced officer. Bayle says, “ In all adven- 
turous acts of worldly manhood, he was ever fortunate, 
doughty, noble, and valiant,” By his military talents he ac- 
quired the esteem both of Henry IV. and Henry V. “He 
was,” says Guthrie, “ one of the bravest men and best offi- 
cers in England ; he had served with great reputation in 
France ; and the opinion of his valor, joined to that of his 
honesty and piety, had gamed him prodigious popularity.” 

He was also the first noble author, as w'ell as martyr, in 
England, in the cause of reformation. In the convocation 


assembled during the first year of the reign of Henry V., 
the principal subject of debate was, the gnwth of heresy. 
Thomas Arundel, a prelate equally remaikable for zeal 
and bigotry, was at this time archbishop <>1 Canterbury. 
Lord Cobham being considered as the head of the Wickhff- 
iies, It was presumed, that, if his destruction could be ef- 
fected, it would strike a salutary terror into liis adherents , 
but a.s he was known to be in favor with the king, and 
also highly popular, it was deemed prudent to dissemble 
for a while. The archbishop, therefore, contented him.^elf, 
for the present, by requesting his maje.sly to send commis- 
sioners to Oxford, to inquire into the growth of heresy, 
with which the king complied. The commissioners having 
made inquiry, reported to the archbishop, who informed 
the convocation, that the increase of heresy was especially 
owing to lord Cobham, who encouraged scholars from Ox 
ford, and other places, to propagate heretical opiniorii 
throughout the country. The archbishop, accompanied 
by a large hcx\y oj* the clergy, waited upon Heniy, and 
having laid before him the offence of lord Cobham, begged, 
in all humihtif and charity^ that his majesty wottld suffer 
thentj for Christ's sake, to put him to death. To this meek 
and humane request, tlie king replied, that he thought such 
violence more destructive of (ruth than of error; that he 
himself would reason with lord Cobham ; and, if that 
should prove ineffectual, he would leave him to the cen- 
sure of the church. 

Henry, having sent for lord Cobham, endeavored to 
persuade him to retract his errors ; but, to the reasoning 
and exhortation of the king, he returned the following an- 
swer • *“ 1 ev(‘r was a dutiful subject to your majesty, and 
1 hone ever shall be. Next to God, T profess obedience to 
my king. But as for the spiritual dominion of the pope, 
1 never could .see on what foundation it is claimed, nor 
can I pay him any obedience. As sure as God’s word is 
true, to me it is fully evident, that he is the great Antichrist 
Ibrctold in holy w: it.” This answer so exceedingly dis- 
]>lea.sed the king, that he gave the archbishop leave to pro- 
ceed against lonl Cobham with the utmost extremity ; or, 
as Bayle s’ay.s, “ acco’ br'g to the devilish decrees, which 
the}’^ call the laws of the holy churcli.” On the 11th of 
September, the day fixed for his a]»pearance, the primate 
and his asscx'iati's sat in consistory ; when lord Cobham 
not appearing, the archbishoj) excommunicated him, and 
called in the civil power to as.sist him, agreeably to the 
late enacied iaw 

Conceiving himself to he now in danger, Cobham drew 
up a corilession of his faith, which he pre.sented to the 
king ; who coldly ordered it to be given to the archbishop. 
Being again cited to appear before the archbishop, and re- 
fusing compliance, he was committed to the Tower by the 
king’s order Having remained six months in the Tower, 
without the archbishop and his clergy coming to any con- 
clusion about him, lord Cobham saved them the trouble, of 
farthei deliberation, by escaping from the Tower, and fly- 
ing into ''iVales 

In the year 14M. the king set a ])rice of a thousand 
marks upon the heatl of Cobham, and promised a perpetual 
exemption from taxes to any town that should secure him. 
During four years, lord Cobham continued an exile in 
Wales ; but at length his enemies engaged the lord Powis 
in their interest, who, by means of his tenants, secured 
and delivered up the noble fugitive to his mortal enemy, 
the archbishop of Canterbury. 

His fate was now precipitated with all the ardor of ec- 
clesiastical zeal. He received sentence of death, both as 
a heretic and a traitor. On the day appointed for his exe- 
cution, he was brought out of the Tower with his arms 
bound behind him, but with a cheerful countenance. Ar- 
rived at the place of execution, he devoutly fell upon his 
knees, and implored of God the forgiveness of his enemies. 
He then stood up, and briefly addressing the multitude, 
exhorted them to continue steadfast in the observance of 
the laws of God, as contained in the Scriptures ; and sub- 
mitted to his fate with the intrepidity of a hero, and the 
resignation of a martyr. He was hung up alive, b 3 ^ tlie 
middle, with iron chains, on the gallows which had been 
prepared ; under which a fire being made, he was burned 
to death. 

Thus perished the illustrious Cobham ; hi.s hfe the or 
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nament, his dM£th the disgrace of his times l-^^Jones^ Chris. 
Biog . ; Ivimeyh Hist, of the Eng, Baptists. 

OLIVE-TKEE, (Heb. vit^ iiT.kJmUf Matt. 21: 1. Jam. 
3: 12.) Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, (11; 24.) dis- 
tinguishes two kinds of olive-trees ; (1.) the wild and natu- 
ral, agrklmos ; and f2.) those under care and culture. 

The cultivated olive-tree is ol“ a moderate height, its 
trunk knotty, its bark smooth, and ash-colored ; its wood 
is solid and yellowish ; the leaves are oblong, almost like 
those of the willow, of a green color, dark on the upper 
side, and while on the under .side. In the month of June 
it puts out white flowers that grow in bunches. Each 
flower is of one piece, widening upwards, and dividing into 
four parts ; the fruit oblong and plump. It is first green, 
then pale, and when it is quite ripe, black. In the flesh 
of it is inclosed a hard stone, full ol an oblong seed. The 
wild olive is smaller in all its parts. 

Canaan much abounded with olu^es. It seems almost 
every proprietor, whether kings or subjects, had their 
olive-yards. Tlie olive-branch was, from most ancient 
times, used as the symbol of reconciliation and peace. 
The sacred writers often use similes lakcm from the olive. 
— Watson ; Cnlmtt. 

OLIVES, (Movnt of,) is past of Jerusalem, and sepa- 
rated from the city by the brook Cedron, and the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. Josephus says, it is five stadia (or furlongs) 
from Jerusalem ; Luke says, a Sabbath day’s journey ; 
1 . e. about eight turlongs, Acts 1 12. The mount of Olives 
has three summits, ranging from north to south ; Irora the 
middle summit our Savior a.sccnded into heaven ; on the 
.south summit Solomon built temples to his idols ; the 
north summit is distant two furlongs from the middlemost 
This is the highest, and is coinmorily called Galilee, or 
Viri Gallia*!, from the evpres.sion used by the angels, “yp 
men of Galilee." 

In thf* tune of king Uzxiah, the mount of Olives was so 
shattered by an eurihcjuake, that half tlie earth on the 
western side fell, ami lolled four furlongs, or five hundred 
paces, toward the opposite imuintaui on the east ; .so that 
the eaith blocked up the highways, and covereil the king’.s 
gardens. Joseph. Antiq. lib. ix. cap. IJ. uml Zech. 14 5 

The olive is still found growing in patche.s at the foot of 
the mount to which it gives its name , and “ as a .sponta- 
neous produce, uninterruptedly re.sulting fioiii the original 
growth of this part ot tin* imniiiloin, it is impossible," .says 
Dr. E. 1). Claike, ‘‘ to view even these trees with indifl’er- 
ence.” Titus cut down all (he wo<jd in the neighborhood 
of Jerusalem ; but there would .seem to have been con- 
stantly springing up a siieee.ssion of the.se hardy tree.s. 

“ It IS truly a curious and lutere.siing fact,” adds the 
Uviiried travellei, ‘ that, during a peruid of little more 
than two tlioiis.-iiid years, Hebrews, Assyrians, Romans, 
Moslems, and ChristiaiLs, have been sueoessively in pos- 
session ol the ro('ky inoiintams ot Pale.siine ; vet, the olive 
still vindieaips its jiaieinal sod, and is louiid, ut this day, 
upon the same spot wdiicli was calleil l»y (he Hebrew' 
w'i’iters mount Olivet and (he mount of Olives, eleven 
centuries befoie lUe Chrislinn mn," 2 ISaiii 15* 30- Zech. 
II: 4. 

The names of the various districts ot this mount deserve 
attention, as, (1.) Gelh-.semani, the place of oil-presses; 
(2.) Bethany, the house of date.s ; (3.) Bethphage, the 
house of green figs, and picdmbly other names in diflereiit 
places. The talmn (lists say, that on the mount of Olivet 
were shops, kept by the children of Canaan, of which 
shops some we I e m Bethany, and that under tw'o large 
cedars wmich stood thert*, were four .shoiis, where things 
necessary fiir purification were constantly on sale, such as 
doves or pigeons fur the W'omen, iVc. Probably, these 
shops were supplied by country persons, who hereby 
avoided paying rent for their sittings in the tiinple. There 
was also a collection of water at Bethany, on this mount : 
some used as a place of purification. 

Though this mount was named from its olive-trees vet 
it abounded in other trees also. It was a station for’sig- 
nals, which were communicated from hence by lights and 
flamefi^ou various occasions. They were made of lone 
slaves of cedar, canes, pine w'ood, with coarse flax which 
while on Are, were shnlren aliout Mil they were answered 
from other signals. 


Towards the south appears the lake Asphaltites, a noble 
expan.se of water, seeming to be within a short ride from 
the city ; but the real distance is much greater. Lofty 
mountains inclose it with prodigious grandeur. To the 
north are seen the verdant and fertile pastures of the plain 
of Jericho, watered by the Jordan, whose course may be 
distinctly discerned. 

So commanding is the view of Jerusalem aflbrded in 
this situation, (says Dr. E. D. Clarke,) that the eye roams 
over all the streets, and around the walls, as if in the sur- 
vey of a plan or model of the city. The most conspicuous 
object m the city is the mosque, erected upon the site and 
foundations of the temple of Solomon.^^ (See Jerusalem.) 
Hence the observation of the evangelist, (Luke 19: 37.) 
that Jesus beheld the city, and w'ept over it, acquires addi- 
tional force. 

What 1 .S said in Midras Tellim, by rabbi Janiia, is ex- 
tremely remarkable : “ The Divine Majesty stood three 
years and a half on mount Olivet, saying, “ Seek ye the 
Lord, while he may be found ; call on him, while he is 
near.” Ts this the language of a Jew^?—Cfl/wg^; TVatsou. 

OMEGA; the last letter of the Greek alphabet. (Sec 
Alpha.) 

OMEN IS a word which, in its proper sense, signifies a 
.sign or mdicalion ot some fulure event, especially of an 
alarming nature Against the belief of omens it is ob- 
served, that It IS contrary to every principle of sound phi- 
losophy ; and whof'ver has studied the writings of Paul 
must be convinced that it is inconsistent with the spirit 
of genuine Christianity 

We cannot pretend to discu.ss the subject here, but will 
pre.sent the reader with a quotation on the other side of 
ihe question. “ Thougli it be true,” says Mr. Toplady, 
“ that all omens are not worthy of observation, and though 
they should never lie so regarded as to shock our fortitude, 

dimmish our confidence in God, still they are not to be 
constantly despised. Small incidents have sometimes 
been prelusive to great events ; nor is then* any supersti- 
tion in noticing these apparent prognostications, though 
there may be much siiperstmon in being either too indis- 
criminately or loo deeply swayed by them.” Toplady^ s 
Works, vol. iv. p. 192 — Ihnd Buck. 

OMER, <n‘ Go.^kk ; a measure of capacity among the 
Hebrews ; six pint.s very nearly ; ilie tenth part of an 
«‘phah. — Cuhmt. 

OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD is his almighty power. 
This IS e.sseniial to liis nature as an infinite, independent, 
ami perJect being. Glorious and awful ntmbute ! 

Tlie powei of God is divided into absolute, and ordinate, 
or artmd. Ahsulutt, is that whereby God is able to do that 
which he will not do, but is possible to be done. Ordinate. 
IS that wliereby he doeth that which he hath decreed to do. 

Tlie power of God may be mure especially seen, I . In 
creation, Rom. 1. 20, Geii, I 2. In the preservation 
o! his crealures, Hel). 1: 3. Col. J. 10, 17. Job 20. .3. 
In the redemption of men by Christ, Luke 1: 33, 37. Eph. 
1- J9. 4. Ill the convensuHi of siimers, Ps. IIO* 3. 2 
(’or. 4: 7. Rom 1* 10. 3. In the continuation and suc- 
cess of the gosjiel in the w'orld, Matt. 13; 31, 32. 0. In 
Ihe final perseverance of the saints, 1 Pot 1: 3. 7. In the 
resurrecium of the dead, I Cor. 13. 8. In making the 
righteous happy forever, and punishing the wicked, Phil. 
3: 21. Matt. 25: 34, Acc. Sec Gill’s Body of Div., vol. 
1 . oct. edit. p. 77 ; Charnock’s Works, vol. i. p. 423 ; Sau- 
riils ^rmons, vol. i. p, 157 ; Tilloisotls Sermons, ser. 152 ; 
Dwight's Tlmlogy ; Watsmt's Institutes. — Hend. Buck, 

OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD, is his ubiquity, or his 
being present m every place. 

This may be argued from his infinity, (Ps. 139.) his 
power, which is everyw'here, (Heb. 1: 3.) his providence, 
(Acts 17: 27, 28.) which supplies all. As he is a Spirit, 
he is so omnipresent as not to be mixed with the crea- 
ture, or divided, part in one place, and part in another ; 
nor is he multiplied or extended, bm is essentially present 
everywhere. 

Some striking passages on the ubiquity of the divine 
presence may be found in the writings of some of the 
Greek philosophers, arising out of this notion, that God 
was the soul of the world ; but their very connexion with 
this speculation, notwithstanding the imposing phrase oc- 
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casionally adopted, strikingly marks the dift’ereiice be* 
tween their most exalted views, and those of the Hebrew 
prophets on this subject. These defective notions are 
confessed by Gibbon, a writer not disposed to undervalue 
their attainments ; The philosophers of Greece deduced 
their morals from the nature of man, rather than from that 
of God. They meditated, however, on the divine nature, 
as a very curious and important speculation ; and, in the 
profound inquiry, they displayed the strength and weak- 
ness of the human understanding. Of the four most con- 
siderable sects, the Stoics and the Platon icians endeavor- 
ed to reconcile the jarring interests of reason and piety. 
They have left us the most sublime proofs of the existence 
and perfections of the First Cause : but as it was impos- 
sible for them to conceive the creation of matter, the 
workman, m ihe Stoic philosophy, was not sufficieiilly dis- 
tinguished frwm the work; whilst, on the contrary, the 
spiritual God of Plato and his disciples resembled more 
an idea than a substance.” 

Similar errors have been revived m the infidel philo.so- 
phy of modern limes, from Spinoza down to the later off- 
spring of the German and French schools. The same re- 
mark applies also to the Oriental philosophy, which pre- 
sents at this day a perfect view ol the boasted wisdom of 
ancient Greece, which was “ brought to nought” by “ the 
foolishness” of apostolic preaching. But in the Scriptures 
there is nothing confused in the doctrine of the divine 
ubiquity. God is everywhere, but he is not every thing. 
All things have their being in him, but he is distinct fnnn 
all things ; he fills the universe, but is not mingled wuth 
It. He is the intelligence wdiicli guides, and the. power 
which sustains ; but his personality is preserved, and he 
is independent of the works of his hands, hovvevei vast 
and noble. So far is his presence from being bounded by 
the universe itself, that, as we are taught m the passage 
above quoted from the Psalms, v’erc it possible for us to 
wing our way into the immeasurable depths and breadths 
of space, God would there siirround us, m as absolute a 
sense as that in which he is said to be about our bed and our 
path in that part of the world where Ins will has placed us 

On this, as on all sirmlar subjects, the Scriptures use 
terms which are taken in their eoiurnoii-sense acceptation 
among mankind ; and though the vanity of the hiimnu 
mind dispo.ses many to seek a jihilosojiby lu the doctrine 
thus announced deeper than that which its popular terms 
convey, we are bound to conclude, if we would pay but a 
common respect to an admitted revelation, that, where no 
inanifc.st figure of speech occurs, the truth of the doctrine 
lies in the tenor ol the terms by which il is expressed. 
Otherwise there would be no revelation, we ilo not say, ol 
the modus, (for that is confessedly incompreheii.sible,) but 
of the fact. In the case b«*fore us, the terms ymacure and 
plate are used according to eomnion notions, and must be 
.so taken, if the Senplures are inielligible. Metapliy.sicnl 
refinements are not scriptural docinnev, ^^heu they give 
to the terms chosen by the Holy Spirit an acceptation out 
of their general and projicr use, and make them the signs 
of a perfectly di.siinrt class of ideas; 1 1, indeed, all di.s- 
imctness of idea is nov lost in the attempt It is therefore 
in the popular and just, because scriptural, manner, that 
\VG are to conceive <jf the omnipresence of God 

If we reflect upon ourselves, wo may observe that we 
fill but a small space, and that our knowledge or piwei 
reaches but a little way. We ran act at one time in one 
place only, and the sphere of our influence i.-» narrow at 
largest. Would w'e be wiine.sses to what is done at any 
distance from *us, or exert there our nctiv’^e powers, we 
must remove ourselves thither. For this reason we are 
necessarily ignorant of a thou.sand things w^hich pass 
around us, incapable of attending and managing any 
great variety of afl’airs, or performing at the same time 
any number of actions, for our own good, or for the bene- 
fit of others. Although \ie feel this to be the present 
condition of our being, and the limited slate of our intelU- 
gent and active powers, yet wo can easily conceive there 
may exist beings more perfect, and whose presence may 
extend far and wide : any one of whom, present in what 
are to us various places, at the same time, may know 
at once w'hat is done in all these, and act in all of 
them ; and thus lie able to regard and direct a variety of 


affairs at the same mstiuii : and who further being quali- 
fied, by the punty and activity of their nature, to pas.t 
from one place to another with great ease and swnflness, 
may thus fill a large sphere of action, direct a great vari- 
ety of affairs, confer a great number of benefits, and ob- 
serve a multitude of actions at the same tune, or in so 
swuft a succession as to us would appear but one instant. 
Thus, w'e may readily believe, do the angels of God excel 

We can further conceive this extent of presence, and of 
ability for knowMedge and action, to admit of degrees of 
ascending perfection approaching to infinite. And when 
we have thu.s raised our thoughts to the idea of a being, 
who IS not only present throughout a large empire, but 
throughout our world ; and not only iii every part of our 
world, but in every part of all the numberless .suns and 
wwlds which roll in the starry heavens ; w ho is not only 
able to enliven and actuate the plants, animals, and men 
w^ho live upon this globe, but coiinlle.s.s varieties of crea- 
ture.s everywhere in an immense universe ; yea, w’hose 
presence is not eon lined to the iiiiivcr.se, immeasurable as 
that is by any finite mind, but who is jire.sent everyw'here 
in infinite space ; nntl wdio is theiefore able lo create still 
new worlds, and fill them with proper irihabiLant.s, attend, 
supply, and govern them all : when w’c have thus gradu- 
ally raised and enlarged our conceptions, w’o hnvelhc liest 
idea we can form of the universal pre.scnce of the great 
Jehovah, who filleth heaven and earth. All creatures 
hvc and move and have their being in him. And the 
inmost recesses of the hntnan heart can no inoie exclude 
bis presence, or (*onceal a thought from his knowledge, 
than the deepest caverns of the earth. 

We cannot, it is true, .see him with our bodily eyesj be- 
cause he is a jhip* Sjunt ; )el this is not any proof that 
he is not present. A jiulicions discourse, a senes of kind 
actions', convince ns of the presence of .n fnend, a person 
of priubmcc and benevolence. We cannot see the present 
iiuiid, the seat and principle ot these qimliMes ; yet the 
eonstant regular motion of the tongue, the hand, and the 
whole body, (whi'di are the instrninenls ol our souls, as 
the material universe ae ’ nil the various bodies in it nre 
ihe instruments of the Deny,) will not sutler us to doubt 
that there is an inlelligent and bera'voh’ril pnneiple with- 
in the body which produces all these skiliul motions ami 
kind action.s The sun, the an, the earth, and the waters, 
arc no more able tomo\e theinselves, and prodiue all 
that benulilul and useful vaiiety ol plants, ami liuits, and 
trees, wnih which our earth is covered, than the body of a 
man, when the soul hath left il, is able to move itself, 
form an instniment, jdough a field, or build a bouse. If 
the laying out judiciously and well cultivating a small 
estate, sowing it with proper grain at the best time of the 
year, waitenng il in due season and qiiantilies, and ga- 
thering in the trulls Avhen ripe, and laying them u]) in the 
best mnnnei,~if all ihese ethes prove the estate to havt; 
a inaiiagei*, and the manager possessed of skill and 
strength, — c-rlainly tlie enlighleiimg and warming the 
wlude eartli by the sun, and so directing its nioiion, and 
the imdion of the earth, as lo produce in a (onslanl u.seful 
suecession day .and iiigiit, summer ami winter, seed-time, 
and haivest; the watering the eaitli eontiiimiUy by the 
clouds, ami thtijs bunging foith immen.se quantities of 
herbage, gram, and fimts . certainly all these effects con- 
tinnalJy proiiiiccd. miisl prove thai a Being of the great- 
est power, wisdom, and benevolence is continually present 
ihroiigboui our world, which he thus supports, moves, 
actuates, and makes fruliful. 

Were God lo speak to us every month fnnn heaven, 
and wnth a voice loud as thunder declare that heobseives, 
jjrovides for, and governs us ; this would not be a proof, 
m the judgment of sound reason, by many degiees so 
valid : .since much less wisdom and power aie requiicd Ut 
form such sounds in the air, than lo pnaluce tht'se cfleets j 
qnd to give, not merely verbal declarations, but substan- 
lial evidences of his presence and care over us. In every 
part and place of the universe, with w’hich wc are ac- 
quainted, we perceive the exertion of a pow’cr, winch wc 
believe, mediately or immediately, lo proceed from the 
Deity. For instance : in w’hat part or point of space, that 
has ever been explored, do we not discover attiaction.' 
Tn what regions do we not find ludit ' lu whni accessible 
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portion of our globe do we not meet with gravity, mogne* formed the eye, bhall he not sec ? He that chastisetli the 
tlsm, electricity j together with the properties also and heathen, shall not he correct ? He that teacheth man 
powers of organisied substances, of vegetable or of ani- knowledge, shall not he know This argument is as 
mated nature I Nay, further, what kingdom is there of easy as it is conclusive, obliging all who acknowledge a 
nature, what comer of space, in which there is any thing First Cause, to admit his perfect intelligence, or to take 
that can be examined by us, where we do not fall upon refuge in atheism itself. For if God gives wisdom to the 
contrivance and design ? The only reflection, perhaps, wise, and knowledge to men of understanding ; if he 
which arises in our minds from this view of the world communicates this perfection to his creatures, the mfe- 
around us, is, that the laws of nature everywhere pre- rence must be that he himself is possessed of it in a much 
vail j that they arc uniform and universal. But what do more eminent degree than they ; that his knowledge is 
\ve mean by the laws of nature, or by any law ? Effects deep and intimate, reaching to the very essence of things, 
are produced by power, not by laws. A law is not self- theirs but slight and superficial ; his^ clear and distinct, 
imposed. A law cannot execute itself. A law refers us theirs confused and dark; lus certain and infallible, theirs 
to an author and agent. The laM\s of nature are nothing doubtful and liable to mistake ; his easy and perma- 
more nor less than the regtdar methods of inressant divitie nent, theirs obtained with much pains, and soon lost again 
operation. In the mineral, vegetable, animal, intellectual, by the defect.s of memory or age ; his universal and ex- 
and moral world, God is continually present, working, tending to all objects, theii*s short and narrow, reacliing 
according to the peculiar constitution and conditions he only to some few things, while that which is wanting can- 
has assigned to each. not be numbered ; and therefore, as the heavens are high- 

Among metaphysicians, it has been matter of dispute, cr than the earth, so, as the prophet has told us, are his 
whether God is present everywhere by an infinite exten* ways above our ways, and his thoughts above our thoughts. 
Sion of his essence. This is the opinion of Newton, Dr. On the subject of the divine omniscience, many fine 
S. Clarke, and their followers ; others have objected to sentiments are to be found in the writings of pagans ; 
thi.s notion, that it might then be said, God is neither in for an intellige'ht First Cause being in any sense admitted, 
heaven nor m earth, but only a part of God in each. The it was most natural and obvious to ascribe to him a perfect 
former opinion, however, appears most m harmony with knowledge of all things. They acknowledged that iio- 
ihe Scriptures; though the term extension, through the thing is hid from God, who is intimate to our minds, and 
inadequacy of language, conveys too material an idea, mingles him.self w’ith our very thoughts ; nor were they 
The objection just staled is wholly grounded on notions all nnaw^are of the practical tendency of such a doctrine, 
taken from material objects, and is llierefore of little and of the motive it afliirds to a cautious and virtuous 
weight, because it is not applicable to an immaterial .sub- conduct. But among them it w^as not heW, as by the sa- 
.stance. That we cannot comprehend hmo God is fully, cred writers, in connexion with other right view's of the 
and completely, and undividedly present cveryw'here, divine nature, which arc essential to give to this its lull 
need not surprise us, w’hen we reflect that the manner m moral effect. Not only on this subject does the manner 
which our ow'n minds are pre.sent with our bodie.s is as in wduch the Scriptures Mate the doctrine far imnscend 
incomprehensible as the manner in which the Supreme that of the wusest pagan iheists ; but the moral of the 
Mind IS present with every thing in the universe. .sentiment is infinitely more comprehen.sive and impressive. 

From the consideration of this attribute we should learn It is connected w'lth man’s stale of trial; W'llh a holy 
to fear and reverence God, P.sal. 89: 7. To derive conso- law, all the violations of which, m thought, word, and 
latioii iriHlie hour of distress, Isa 42:2. Ps. 46: I, To deed, are both infallibly known, and strictly marked; 
be acMivc and diligent in holy .services, P.sal. 119: 108. wilh promises of grace, and of a mild and protecting go- 
See Charnnek's IVorks, vol. i. p. 240; Ahernethifs Sermons^ vernment as to all who liave sought and found the mercy 
ser. 7 ; Home's Works, vol. i. pp. 108, 110; Sauritds Ser- of Gext in forgiving their sins and admitting them into his 
mons, vol i. ser. 3 ; GiWs Body of Viv., b. i ; Spert , vol. family. The wicked are thus reminded, that their hearts 
viii. no.s. 56.1, 571 ; TiUoison's ,Scmrws, .ser. 15 1 ; Taylor's are searched, and their sins noted , that the eyes of the 
ifdhf Living; Dwight's Theology. — liiJtd. Buck; Watvm. Lord are upon their ways; and that their most secret 
OMNISCIENCE OF GOD is that perfection by which w'orks will be brought to light in llie day W'hen God the 
he know's all things; and is, 1. Infinite knowledge, Ps. Wiliie.ss .shall become God the Judge. But as to the 
147: 5. 2. Eternal, generally called foreknowledge, righteous, the eyes of the Lord are said to be over them ; 

Acts 15: 18. Isa. 46: 10. Eph. 1: 4. Acts 2: 23. 3. Uni- that they are kept by him w’ho never si umliers or sleeps ; 
versal, extending to all persons, limes, places, and things, that he is never far from them ; that lus eyes run to and 
Heb. 4: 1.3, Ps. 50: 10, &c. 4. Perfect, relating to wdiai fro throughout the w^hole earth, to show himself strong m 
is past, present, and to cornc. He knows all, indejien- their behalf; that foes, to them invisible, are seen by his 
dently, di.stinctly, infallibly, and perpetually, Jer. 10- 6, 7. eye, and controlled by his arm ; anil that this great at- 
Rom. 11: 33. 5. This knowledge is peculiar to himself, tribute, so appalling to wicked men, affords to them, not 
(Mark 13: 32. Job 36; 4.) and not communicable to any only the mo.st influential reason for a perfectly holy tern- 
creature. 6. It IS incomprehensible to us how Gixl know's per and conduct, but the strongest motive to trust, and 
all things, yet it is evident that he does ; for to .suppose joy, and hopie, amidst the changes and afflictions of the 
otherw'ise is to suppose him an imperfect being, and di- present life. 

recily contrary to the revelation he has given of himself, Socrates, as w^ell as other philosophers, could express 
Pa. 139; 6. 1 John 3; 20. Job 28; 24. 21:22. themselves well, so long as they expressed themselves 

This attribute of God is constantly connected in Scrip- generally, on this subject. The former could say, “ Let 
ture with his omnipresence, and forms a part of almost your owm frame instruct you. Does the mind inhabiting 
every description of that attribute ; for, as God is a Spi- your body dispo.se and govern it with ease ? Ought you 
rit, and therefore intelligent, if he is every w^here, if no- not then to conclude, that the Universal Mind with equal 
thing can exclude him, not even the most solid bodie.s, ea.se actuates and governs universal nature ; and that, 
nor the minds of intelligent beings, then are all things wdien you can at once con.sider the interesfs of the Alhe- 
naked and opened to the eyes of him with w'hom we have nians at home, in Egypt, and in Sicily, it is not too much 
to do. l^ere he acts, he is; and where he is, he per- for the divine wisdom to take care of the universe? These 
eeiyes. He understands and considers things absolutely, reflections will soon, convince you, that the greatness of 
as they are in their own natures, jxiwers, properties, the divine mind is such as at once to see all things, hear 
differences, together with all the circumstances belonging all things, be present everyw^here, and direct all the 
to them. Knowm unto him are all his wmrks from the affairs of the world.” These views are just, but they 
bemnnmg of the world,” rather, (up’ nidnos,) from all eter- wanted that connexion with others relative both to the di- 
ni^ ; known, before they were made, in their possible, vine nature and government, which we see only in the 
and known; now they are made, in their actual, existence. Bible, to render them influential ; they neither gave cor- 
In Psalm 94, the knowledge of God is argued from the rect moral distinctions nor led to a virtuous practice ; no, 
communication of it to men : “ Understand, ye brutish not in Socrates, who, on some subjects, and especially on 
among the people ; ana, yc nxns, when will ye lie wise ? the personality of the Deity and his indej^ndence on matter, 
He that planted the ear, snail he not hear ? He that raised himself far above the re.st of his philosophic hre 
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thren, but in moral feeling and practice was perhaps as 
censurable ns they. (See Phesciknce.) See Charmed s 
WorkSy vol. I p. 271 j Ahemethifs Sermons, vol i. pp. 290, 
306; Howe^s Works, vol. i. pp. 102, 103; GilVs Dtv.,Yoh 
i. p. 85, oct. ; Dwight's Theology, — Hend. Buck ; Watson. 

ON, or Aven ; a city of Egypt, situated in the land of 
Goshen, on the east of the Nile, and about five miles 
from the modern Cairo. It was called Heliopolis by the 
Greeks, and Bethshemeth by the Hebrews ; (Jer. 43: 13.) 
both of which names, as well as its Egyptian one of On, 
imply the city or house of the sun. The inhabitants of 
this city are represented by Herodotus as the wisest of the 
Egyptians ; and here Moses resided, and received that 
education which made him “ learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.” But, notwithstanding its being the 
seat of the science.s, such were its egregious idolatries, 
that it was nicknamed Aven, or Beth- Aven, ‘^the house 
of vanity,” or idolatry, by the Jews. 

It was predicted by Jeremiah, (43; 13.) and by Ezekiel, 
(30: 17.) that this place, with its temples and inhabitants, 
should be destroyed; wdiich was probably fulfilled by 
Nebuchadnezzar. (See Nf)FH.) Most of the nuns of 
this once famous city, described by Stralio the geographer, 
are buried in the accumulation o^ the soil ; but that which 
mnrk.s its site, and is, perhaps, the most ancient wwk at 
this time existing in the world, in a jierfect state, is a 
column of red granite, seventy feet high, and covered 
wdth hieroglyphics. Dr. E. D. Clarke has given a very 
good representation of this column ; to whom, also, the 
curious reader is referred for a learned dissertation on the 
characters engraved upon it. — Waism. 

ON AN ; .son of Judah, and grandson of the patriarch 
Jacob. He was given in marriage to Tamar, after the death 
of his brother Ur, but was destroyed by the Lord, for the 
criminal mode in which he evaded compliance with the 
law of the Levirate. (See Ma’^riaoe, and Levi rate.) 

The infamous crime of Onan is to this day stamped 
with his name. Public attention has recently been drawn 
to Its extensive prevalence and dire effects by the publica- 
tion of a Treatise on the Diseases of Onanism, which appear- 
ed in New York, in 1832, from the pres.s of Collins and 
Hannay It is a translation from the French of Tissot , 
and the American editor, in his preface, affirms, that this 
crime is more frequently a source of diseases in both sexes 
than is generally supposed, and from which students 
at our public seminaries of learning are not always ex- 
empt. Those young persons, parents, and guardians, who 
would learn the real and dreadful evils which arise from 
Ihe practice of self-pollution, aii<l which stamp upon it the 
terrible seal of the divine displeasure, arc referred for 
ample evidence to the above-named work — Calmet 

ONE ; (1.) one only, besides which there is no other of 
the kind , so God is one ; and Christ is the one Mediator 
and Master y but in the phra.se God is one, (Gal 3: 20 ) it 
may denote one of the parties to be reconciled, 1 Tim 
2: 5. Eccl. 12: 11. (2.) The same either in substance ; 
so the divine persons are one ; (1 John 5; 7. John 10* 30 ) 
or in number ; thus all the world had one language after the 
flood ; (Gen. 11: 1.) or in kind ; thus one plague, was on tin* 
Philistines and their lands ; (1 Sara. 6; 4.) or in object , so 
Paul that planted the churches, and Apollos that watered 
them, were one in their general office and aim aE ministers 
of Christ, 1 Cor. 3: 8. (3.) United together; so Christ 

and his people are one; they are by his representing 
them in the covenant of grace, and are united to him 
by his Spirit dwelling m them, and by their faith and love 
to him, their intimate fellowship with him, and their like- 
ness to him : and they are one among themselves. They 
arc all members of his one mystical body, have one tiord, 
erne spirit, one faith, one baptism, one hope ; love one ano- 
ther, posses.s the same privileges, have the same kind of 
views, aims, and works ; (John 17: 21, 23. Rora. 12: 5. 
Eph. 4r 3 — 6.) and they are of one heart, and mind, and 
ntouth, when they ardently love one another as Christians, 
and have much the same views of divine truth, and much 
the same profession and manner of speech, Acts 4: 32. 
Rom. 15: 6. God made but one woman, though, having 
the residue of the Spirit, he had power to*' create multi- 
tudes, that he might seek a godly seed, have children laar- 
fuliy produced, and religiously educated, Mai. 2; 15. To 
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have one lot, and one purse, is to be joined iu the closest 
fellowship, Prov. 1: 14. — Bronm. 

ONESIMUS was a Phrygian by nation, a slave to 
Philemon, and subsequently a disciple of the apostle Paul. 
One.simus having run away from hi.s master, and also 
having robbed him, (Philcm. 5: 18.) went to Rome while 
St. Paul was there in prison the fir.st time. As Onesimus 
knew him by repute, (his master Iffiilemon being a Chris- 
tian,) perhaps from mere curiosity, he sought him out. 
St. Paul brought him to a sense of the greatness of his 
crime, instructed him, baptized him, and sent him back to 
hi.s master Philemon with a letter, inserted among St. 
Paul’s epistles, which is universally acknowledged as ca- 
nonical. (See Philemon.) 

This letter had all the good success he could desire. 
Philemon not only received Onesimus as a faithful ser- 
vant, but rather as a brother and a friend. A little time 
after, he sent him back to Rome to St. Paul, that he might 
continue to be serviceable to him in his prison. And we 
see that after this, Onesimus was employed to carry such 
epistles as the apostle wrote at that time. He carried, for 
example, that which was written to the Colossians, while 
St. Paul wa.s yet m his bonds. He is said to have died a 
martyr — Watson ; Calmet. 

ONES1PHORU8 ; one of the primitive Christians, of 
whom the most honorable mention is made by the apostle 
Paul, in 2 Tim. 1: and ch. 5: 19. He appears to have 

been a citizen of Ephesus, and member of the church 
there ; for Paul tells Timothy, that he knew in how 
many things he had ministered to him at Ephesus,” 2 
Tim. 1: 18. Onesiphorus came to Rome m the year of 
Christ 65, when Paul was a second time imprisoned for 
the faith, at a moment, too, when almost all the rest of his 
friends had forsaken him and fled. Here he had a fine 
opportunity of evincing Ins attachment to the cause of 
Christ, by succoring his faithful servant, which he did so 
nobly and generoU'»ly, that the afl'cctionate heart of Paul 
was quite overwhelmed by a sense of his kindness, and 
he poured it out in the most ardent wishes, “ that the 
Lord would grant mer.y to him and his hou.sehold m the 
last day,” a day in which all the human race will stand in 
need of mercy, 2 Tim 1: 18. — Jams. 

ONION; {hntsaf, Nuni. 11:5.) a well-known garden 
plant with a bulbous root. Onions and garlics were 
highly esteemed in Egypt ; and not without reason, this 
country being admirably adapted to their culture. The 
allium eepa, called by the Araks basal, Hasselquist thinks 
one ol the species of onions for which the Israelites long- 
ed. He would infer this from the quantities still used in 
Egypt, and ihcir goodness. “ Whoever has tasted onions 
m Egypt,” says he, must allow that none can be had 
better in any part of the universe. Here they arc sweet ; 
in other countries thej’^ are nauseous and strong. Here 
they are soft ; whereas m ihe northern and other parts 
they are hard, and their coats .so compact that they are 
diffii ult of digestion. Hence they cannot in any place be 
eaten w'ilh less prejudice, and mure satisfaction, than in 
Esypt.” 

The Egyptians are reproached with swearing by the 
leeks and onions of their gardens. Juvenal, as well as 
Lucian, ridicules some of these superstitious people who 
did m>t dare to eat leeks, garlic, or onions, for fear of in- 
juring their gods : — 

Q.WW itRsciV, Volusi Bytkynice, qnalia demem 
JEf'yptua pm tenta coht % 

Porrum et cepa nefm viotare autfrangere mor$u ; 

O sanctOB gentee quibm hm nmeuntur in hortio 
Numina! Sat. xv, 

" How Egypt, mad with Bupemtitiou grown, 

Mako* gods of monsters, but too well is known. 

'Tis mortal sin an onion to devour ; 

^ch clove of garlic has a sacred power. 

Religious nation, sure ! and bleat abodes, 

Where ov ’ry garden is o’errun with gods ! ’ ’ 

Hence arises a question, how the Israelites durst ven- 
ture to violate the national worship, by eating those sacred 
plants. We may answer, in the first place, that whatever 
might be the case of the Egyptians in later age.s, it is not 
probable that they were arrived at such a pitch of super- 
stition in the time of Moses ; for we find no indicalions 
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of this in Herodotus, the most ancient of the Greek his* 
torians : secondly, the writers here quoted appear to be 
mistaken in ima^ning these plants to have been gene- 
rally the objects of rdigh/us worship. The priests, in- 
deed, abstained from the use of them, and several other 
vegetables ; and this might give rise to the opinion of 
their being reverenced as divinities : but the use of them 
was not prohibited to the people, as is plain from the testi- 
monies of ancient authors, particularly of Diodorus Si- 
culus Watmi . 

ONO ; a city of Benjamin, 1 Chron. 8: 12, In Neh. 
f): 2, we have mention of the valley of Ono,'^ which 
probably was not far from the city.— -Ca/wet. 

ONYX : (skeham, Gen. 2: 12. Exod. 25: 7. 28: 9, 20. 
35: 27. 39: 6. 1 Chron. 29: 2. Job 28: 16. Ezek. 28; 13.) 
a precious stone, so called from the Greek onuxt the nau, 
to the color of which it nearly approaches. It is first 
mentioned with the gold and bdellium of the river Pison 
in Eden ; but the meaning of the Hebrew word is not 
easily determined. The Septuagint render it, in different 
places, the sardius, heryl^ sapphire, emerald, &c. Such 
names are offen ambiguous, even in Greek and Latin, 
and no wonder if they are more so in Hebrew. 

In 1 Chron. 29: 2, onyx stones are among the things 
prepared by David for the temple. The author of Scrip- 
ture Illustrated’’ observes, uj^n this passage, that the 
word onyx is equivocal ; signifying, first, a precious stone 
or gem ; and, secondly, a marble called in Greek onychites, 
which Pliny mentions ns a stone of Caramania. Anti- 
quity gave both these stones this name, because of their 
resemblance to the nail of the fingers. The onyx of the 
high-priesi's pectoral was, no doubt, the gem onyx j the 
stone prepared by David was the marble onyx, or rather 
mychus ; for one would hardly think that gems of any 
kind were used externally in such a building, but varie- 
gated marble may readily be admtted.” Harris ; Carpen- 
ter ; Abbott. — Watson. 

OPEN. God’s eyes and ears being open denotes his 
exact observation of men’s conduct, his regard to hi.s peo- 
ple’s case, and his readiness to answer their prayers, 
Neh. 1: 6. Jer. 32: 19. 1 Pet. 3: 12. His hands and trea- 
sures are opened when, by his power and gCKidness, he libe- 
rally confers favors on his creatures, Ps. 104: 28. Deut. 
28: 12. God opens his armory when, in his providence, he 
raises armies, and furnishes them with weapons of war 
to execute his just wrath on sinners, Jer. 1: 25. He opens 
his lips against men when, by his word and providence, 
he, in a plain and ixiwerful manner, convinces them of 
their guilt, Job 11: 5. He open.s the heart when he en- 
lightens the eye of the iiuderstanding to discern revealed 
truths, and thereby determines the will to receive Jesus 
and his salvation into the soul, Luke 24; 32 — 45. Acts 
26: 18, 16: It. He opens 7itens cars when he renders 
them attentive to his word and providence, Job 36: 10 — 
15. He opens their Ups w'hen he gives them encourage- 
ment to pray, and reason to praise him; and by his 
Spirit gives a holy freedom in these exercises, Ps 51: 15. 
Under the go.sjicl, men with ojien face behold the glory of 
the Lord ; they sec divine truths clearly, and snapped of 
ceremonial veils, even as the sight of any thing in a glass 
is much more distinct and clear than to see them only by 
their shadows, 2 Cor. 3; IS Brown. 

OPHEL; the name given to a part of mount Zion, 
rising higher than the rest ; at the eastern extremity, near 
to the temple, and a little to the south of it, 2 Chron. 27: 
3. Neh. 3: 26. 11:21. It is also mentioned Mic. 4: 8, 
though our translators have rendered the words, Thou, 
O tower of the (lock,” literally “ tower of Ophel.” It was 
naturally strong by us situation, and had a wmll of Us 
own, by which it was separated from the rest of Zion. 
Bishop fjiwth's Notes on Isaiah 32: 14.— /owes. 

OPHIR ; a son of Joktan, whose descendants peopled 
the district between Mesha and Sephar, a mountain of the 
East, Gen. 10: 26, 30. Mesha is taken to be mount Masius 
in Mesopotamia j and Sephar the country of the Sephar- 
vaites, or Saspires, which divided Media from Colchis.— 
^Calmet. 

OPHIR ; a country much celebrated in Scripture, on 
account of the immense quantities of gold and precious 
stones which king Solomoi- imported from thence for 


the use of the temple, 1 Kings 9: 28. 10; U. 2 Chron. 

8 : 18 . 

In the same direction with Opbir lay Torshish; the 
voyage to both places being accomidishea under one, and 
always, as it would seem, in the same space of lime, 
three years ; by which it may be inferred that, notwith- 
standing the imperfect navigation of the times, they must 
be at a considerable distance from the ports of Xudea. 

In what region of the earth we should search for the 
famous ports of Tarshish and Ophir, is an inquiry which 
has long exercised the industry of learned men. They 
were early supposed to be situated iu some part of India, 
and the Jews were held to be one of the nations which 
traded with that country. But the opinion more generally 
adopted is, that Solomon’s fleets, after passing the straits 
of Babelmandel, held their course along the south-east 
coast of Africa, as far as the kingdom of Sofala, a country 
celebrated for its rich mines of gold and silver, (from 
which it has been denominated the Golden Sofala, by 
Oriental writers,) and abounding in all the other articles 
which composed the cargoes of the Jewish ships. This 
opinion, which the accurate researches of M. D’Anville 
rendered highly probable, seems now to be established 
with the utmost certainty by a late learned traveller, Mr. 
Bruce ; who by his knowledge of the monsoons in the 
Arabian gulf, and his attention to the ancient mode of 
navigation, both in that sea and along the African coast, 
has not only accounted for the extraordinary length of 
time which the fleets of Solomon took in going and re- 
turning, but has shown, from circumstances mentioned 
concerning the voyage, that it was not made to any place 
in India. See Dr. Robertsonh Ancient India, p. 9 ; and the 
article Tarshish. — Calmet ; Watson ; Jonps. 

OPHITES. (See Serpentinians.) 

OPHRAH ; a city of Benjamin, Josh. 16: 23. 1 Sam. 
13: 17. In the prophet Micah, (1: 10.) we have a temple 
mentioned as the house of Ophrah, where the paronomasia 
clearly points at dust, as the import of this name : In 
the temple of Ophrah (dust) roll thyself in the durt.” But 
this phrase might be adopted by the prophet, by reason of 
the similarity of sound, though not of sense, between the 
two words. — Calmet. 

OPINION, is that judgment which the mind forms of 
any proposition, for the truth or falsehood of which there 
is not sufficient evidence to produce absolute belief. — 
Essay on the Fonnatwn of Opinions ; Hend. Buck. 

OPPRESSION, is the spoiling or taking away of men’s 
property by constraint, terror, or force, without having 
any right thereto ; working on the ignorance, weakness, 
or fearfulness of the oppressed. Men are guilty of op- 
pression, when they offer violence to the bodies, property, 
or consciences of others ; when they crush or overburden 
others, as the Egyptians did the Hebrews, Exod. 3: 9. 
There may be oppression which maligns the character, or 
studies to vex another, yet does not afl'ect his life : as 
there is much persecution, for conscience’ sake, which is 
not fatal, though distressing. God is the avenger of all 
oppression . — Cahnei , 

ORACLE, denotes something delivered by supernatu- 
ral wisdom. The term is also used in the Old Te.stament 
to signify the most holy place from whence the Lord 
revealed his uill to ancient Israel, 1 Kings 0: 5, 19 — 
21, 23. 

I. Divine Oracles. — When the word occurs in the plural 
number, as it mostly does, it denotes the revelations con- 
tained in the sacred writings, of which the nation of Israel 
were the depositaries. So Moses is said by Stephen to 
have received the “ lively oracles” to give unto the Isra- 
elites. These oracles contained the law, both moral and 
ceremonial, with all the types and promises relating to 
the Messiah which are to be found in the writings of 
Moses. They also contained all the intimations of the 
divine mind which he was pleased to communicate by 
means of the succeeding prophets, who prophesied before- 
hand of the coming and of the sufferings of the Messiah, 
with the glory that should follow. The Jews were a 
highly-privileged people in many and various respects ; 
(Rom, 9: 4, 5.) but the apostle Paul mentions it as their 
chief advantage that unto them were committed the 
oracles of G«l,” Rom. 3: 2. ‘‘What nation,” says Moses, 
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is there that hath statutes and judgments so righteous 
as all this law which 1 set before you this day?’* Dettt. 4: 
8. The psalmist DdLvid enumerates their excellent pro- 
perties under various epithets ; such as the law of the 
Lord, his tet^timony, his statutes, his commandiBents, his 
judgi^nts, &c. Their properties are extolled as perfect, 
sure, right, pure, clean, true, and righteous altogether ; 
more to he desired than much fine gold ; sweeter than 
honey and the honey-comb. Their salutary effects afe also 
mentioned; such as their converting the soul, making 
wise the simple, rejoicing the heart, enlightening the eyes j 
and the keeping of them is connected with a great reward, 
Psalm 19. The hundred and nineteenth Psalm abounds 
with praises of the lively oracles, the word of the living 
God ; it abounds with the warmest expressions of love to 
It, of delight in it, and the most fervent petitions for divine 
illumination in the knowledge of it. Such was the esteem 
and veneration which the faithful entertained for the 
lively oracles under the former dispensation, when they 
had only Moses and the prophets ; how, then, ought they 
to be prized by Christians, who have also Christ and his 
apostles ! See Irving m the Orades of God. 

II. Fagan Orades. — ^Among the heathen, (where impoS' 
tiire supplied the place of reodatifin^) the term oracle is 
usually taken to signify an answer, ^nerally couched m 
very dark and ambiguous terms, supposed to be given by 
demons of old, either by the mouths of their idols, or by 
those of their priests, to the people, who consulted them 
on things to-come. Orade us also used for the demon who 
gave the answer, and the place where it was given. 
Seneca defines oracles to be enunciations by the mouths 
of men of the will of the gods ; and Cicero simply -calls 
them, deonm oratio, the language of the ^ds. Aiiioug 
the pagans they were held in high c.stimation ; and 
they were consulted on a variety of occasions, pertain- 
ing to national enterprises and private life. When 
they made peace or war, enacted laws, reformed states, 
or changed the constitution, they had in ail these cases 
recourse to the oracle by public authoiily. Also, ih 
private life, if a man wished to marry, if he projKised 
to take a journey, or to engage in any business of 
importance, he repaired to the oracle for counsel. Man- 
kind have had always a propensity to explore J'uturily; 
and conceiving that future events were known to their 
gods, who possessed the gift of prophecy, they sought in- 
formation and advice from the oracles, which, in their 
opinion, were supernatural and divine communications. 
The institution of oracles seemed to gratify the prevalent 
curiosity of mankind, and proved a source of unmciise 
wealth, as well as authority and intluence, to those who 
had the command of them. Accordingly, every nation, 
in which idolatry has subsisted, had its oracles, hy means 
of which imposture practi.sed on superstition and 'Tc- 
duHty 

1. The principal oracles of aiiti<tuily arc, that of Abae, 
mentioned by Herodotus ; that of Aniphiaraus, at Oropus 
in Macedonia ; that of the Branehida* at Didyineum • that 
of the camps at Lacedmiiion ; that of Dodona ; that of Ju- 
piter Amnion ; that of Nabarca, in the country of the 
Anariaci, near the Caspian sea; that of Trophonius, 
mentioned by Herodotus ; that of Chrysopolis ; that of 
Claros, in Ionia; that of Amphilochus at Mallos ; that of 
Perarea ; that of Pella in Macedonia ; that of Pha^clides 
ill Cihcia ; that of Si noj^ in Faphlagonia ; that of Orpheus’ 
head at Lesbos, mentioned by Philosiratus. But of all 
oracles, the oracle of Apollo Pythius at Delphi was the 
most celebrated ; this was consnlted in the dermer resort 
by most of the princes of tliose ages, 

2. Most of the pagan deities had their appropriate ora- 
cles. Apollo had the greatest number : such ns those of 
Claros, of the BranchidflR, of the suburbs of Daphne at 
Antioch, of Delos, of Argos, of Trons, jEolis, &c., of 
Baiae in Italy, and others in Cilicia, in Egypt, in the Alps, 
in Thrace, at Corinth, in Arcadia, in Laconia, and in many 
other places enumerated by Van Dale. Jupiter, besides 
that of Dodona and some others, the honor of which he 
.shared with Apolfe, had one in Bmotia under the name of 
Jupiter the Thunderer, and another in £Us, one at Thebes 
and at Meroe, one near Antioch, and severM others, 
^sculapius was consulted m Cilicia, at Apollonia, in 


isle of Cos, at Epidaurus, Pergamus, Rome, and else- 
where. Mercury had oracles at Patras, upon Hsemon, 
and in other places ; Mars, in Thrace, Egypt, and else- 
where; Hercules, at Cadiz, Athens, in Egypt, at TivoU, 
in Mesopotamia, where he issued his oracles by dreams, 
whence he was called Somnialis. Isis, Osiris, and Sera;* 
pis delivered in like manner their oracles by dreams, as 
we learn from Pausanias, Tacitus, Arrian, and other wri- 
ters ; that of Amphilochus was also delivered by dreams ; 
the ox Apis had also his oracle in Egypt. The god.s, 
called Cabiri, had their oracle in Boeotia. Diana, the 
sister of Apollo, had several oracles in Egypt, Cilicia, 
Ephesus, fee. Those of Fortune at Prmneste, and of the 
Lots at Antium, are well known. The fountains also de- 
livered oracles, for to each of them a divinity was ascribed : 
such was the fountain of Castalia at Delphi, another of 
the same name in the suburbs of Antioch, and the pro- 
phetic fountain near the temple of Ceres in Achaia. 
Juno had several oracles : one near Corinth, one at Nysa, 
and others at different places. Latona had One at Butis 
in Egypt ; Leucothea had one m Colchis ; Metnnon in 
Egypt ; Machaon at Gerania in Laconia ; Minerva had 
one in Egypt, in Spain, upon mount .^tna, at Mycenee 
and Colchis, and in other places. Those of Neptune were 
at Delphos, at Calauria, near Neocesarea, and elsewhere. 
The nymphs had theirs in the cave of Corycia. Pan had 
several, the most famous of which was that m Arcadia. 
That of the Palici was in Sicily. Pluto had one at Nysa. 
Saturn had oracles in several places, but the most famous 
were those of Curnm in Italy, and ot Alexandria in Egypt. 
Those of Venus were dispersed m several places, at Gaza, 
upon mount Libanus, at Paphos, m Cyprus, fee. Serapis 
had one at Alexandria, consulted by Vespasian. Venus 
Aphacite had one at Aphaca, between Hehojwlis and By- 
blus. Geryon, the three-headed monster, slain by Hercu- 
les, had an oracle in Italy near Padua, consulted by Tibe- 
rius ; that of Hercules was at Tivoli, and wa.s given by 
lots, like those at Prmneste and Antium. The demi-gods 
anil lierwH had Intewise their oracles; such were those of 
CovStor and Pollux at Lai cdirnion, of Araphiaraus, of Mop- 
sus in Cihcia, of Ulysses, Amphil(x*hii.s, Sarpedon in 
Troas, Hermione m Macedonia, Pa.siphae in Laconia, 
Chalcas in Italy, AnsUeus in Bfcotia, Autolycus at Sinope, 
Phryxus among the Colchi. Zamolxis among the Getpp, 
Hephnp.slion the million of Alexander, and Antinous, 
fee, ff5ee Goos ) 

The re.spfinses of <>riiclcs were delivered in a variety 
of ways: at Delphi, they iiiierpreied and put into verse 
what die priestess pronounced in the lime of her furor. 
Mr. Bayle observes that at lirsi this oracle gave its an- 
.swer.s m verse ; and that it fell at length to prose, upon 
people’s beginning to laugh at the poorness of its versiff- 
faiion. The Epicur«*ans made this the subject of their 
fcsts, and said, in raillery, it Viss .sarpri.sing enough, that 
Apollo, the g^xl of poetry, sbimld be a much worse poet 
than Ilornci, whom he himself had inspired By the rail- 
leries of these, philosophers, and particularly by the Cynics 
and Peripatetics, the priests wore at length obliged to de- 
.sist from the practice of versifying the responses of the 
Pythia, which, according to Plutarch, w'as one of the 
j>i*incipal causes of the declension of the oracle of Delphos. 
At the Oracle of Ammon, the priests pronounced the re- 
sponse of their gfxl ; at Dinlona, the response was issued 
from the hollow of an oak ; at the cave of Trophonius, the 
oracle was inferred from what the suppliant .said before 
he recovered hi.s senses ; at Memphis, they drew a good or 
bad omeri, according as the ox Apis received or rejected 
what was presented to him, which was also the case wiUi 
the fishes of the fountaiaof Limyra. The suppliants who 
consulted the oracles were not allowed to enter the sanc- 
tuaries where they were given ; and, accordingly, care 
was taken that neither the Epicureans nor Chri-stians 
should come near them. In several places, the oracle.s 
were given by letters scaled up, as in that of Mopsus, and 
at Mallus m Cilicia. Oracles were frequently given by 
lot, the- mode of doing which was as follows : the lots were 
a kind of dice, on which were engraven certain characters 
or words, whose eiqplanations they were to seek on tables 
made for the pnrpo^. The w'ay of u,sing these dice for 
knowing futuritv. was different, according to the places 
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where they were used. In some temples, the person 
threw them himself; in others, they were dropped from a 
box ; whence came the pro\rerbial expression, the lot is 
fallen.” This playing with dice was always preceded by 
sacxihces and other customary ceremonies. The ambi- 
guity of the oracles in their responses, and their double 
meaning, contributed to their support. 

4. Ahiancourt observes that the study or research of 
the meaning of oracles was but a fruitless thing ; and that 
they were never understood till after their accomplish- 
ment. Historians relate, that Crossus was tricked by ihe 
ambiguity and equivocation of the oracle. 

That delivered to Pyrrhus, which is comprised in this 
Latin verse, 

“ Credo equidem JBacidwi Romanoe vincere poaae,**' 

had the same advantage ; for, according to the rules of 
syntax, either of the two accusatives may be governed by 
the verb, and the verse be explained, either by saying the 
Romans shall conquer the ^acidae, of whom Pyrrhus was 
descended, or those shall conquer the Romans. When 
Alexander fell sick at Babylon, some of his courtiers who 
happened to be in Egypt, or who went thither on purpose, 
passed the night in the temple of Serapis, to inquire if it 
would not be proper to bring Alexander to be cured by 
him. The goa answered, it Vas better that Alexander 
should remain where he was. This m all events was a 
very prudent and safe answer. If the king recovered his 
health, what glory must Serapis have gained by saving 
him the fatigue of his journey ! If he died, it was but 
saying he died in a favorable juncture after so many con- 
quests ; which, had he lived, he could neither have en- 
larged nor preserved. This is actually the construction 
ut upon the response ; whereas had Alexander un- 
en the journey, and died in the temple, or by the 
way, nothing could have been said in favor of Serapis. 
When Trajan bad formed the design of liis expedition 
against the Farthians, he was advised to consult the ora- 
cle of Heliopolis, to which he had no more to do but send 
a note under a seal. That prince, who had no great faith 
in oracles, sent thither a blank note ; and they returned 
him another of the same kind. By this Trajan was con- 
vinced of the divinity of the oracle ! He sent back a se- 
cond note to the god, in which he inquired whether he 
should return to Rome after finushing the war he had in 
view. The god, as Macrobius tells the story, ordered a 
vine, which was among the ofi’enngs of his temple, to be 
divided into pieces, and brought to Trajan. The event 
justified the oracle ; for the emperor dying in that war, his 
bones were carried to Rome, which had been represented 
by that broken vine. As the priests bf tliat oracle knew 
Trajan's design, which was no secret, they happily devi-sed 
that res|K)nse, which, in all events, was capable of a fa- 
vorable interpretation, whether he routed and cut the Par- 
thians in pieces, or if his army met with the same fate. 
Sometimes the responses of the oracles were mere banter, 
as in the case of the man who wished to know by what 
means he might become rich, and who received for answer 
from the god, that he had only to make himself master of 
all that lay between Sicyon and Corinth. Another, want- 
ing a cure for the gout, was answered by the oracle, that 
he was to drink nothing but cold water, 

5. There are two pmnts in dispute on the subjea of 
oracles ; namely, whether they were human, or diabolical 
machines ; and whether or not they ceased upon the pub- 
lication or preaching of the gospel. Most of the fathers 
of the church, it is said, supposed that the devil issued 
oracles ; and looked on it as a pleasure he took to give 
dubious and equivocal answers, in order to have a handle 
to laugh at them. Vossius allows that it was the devil 
who spoke in oracles ; but thinks that the obscurity of his 
answers w^as owing to his ignorance as to the precise cir- 
cumstances of events. 

Father Balthos, a Jesuit, wrote a treatise in defect of 
the fitthers with regard to the origin of oracles : but with- 
out denying the imposture of the priests often blended 
with the oracles. Dr. Middleton, in his Examination,” 
dsc.) thinks himself warranted to pronounce from the au- 
thority of the best and wise^. of the heathens themselves, 
and me evidense of ptain factSi which are recorded of 


those oracles, as well as from the nature of the thing 
itself, that they were all mere imposture, wholly invented 
and supported by human craft, without any supernatural 
aid or interposition whatsoever. He alleges^ that Cicero, 
speaking oi the Delphic oracle, the most revered of any 
in the heathen world, declares, that nothing was become 
more contemptible, not only in his days, but long before 
him } that Demosthenes, who lived about three hundred 
years earlier, aMrmed of the same oracle, in a public 
speech to the peo^ of Athens, that it was gained to the 
interests of king Ihiilip, an enemy to that city ; that the 
Oreek historians tell us how, on seyaral other occasions, 
it had been corrupted by money, to .serve the views of 
j^icular persons and parties, and the prophetess aome- 
times had been deposed ftsr bribery and lewdness ; that 
there were some great sects of philosophers, who, on prin- 
ciple, disavowed the authority of all oracles ; agreeably to 
all which Strabo tells us, that divination in general and 
oracles had been in high credit among the ancients, but 
in his days wefe treated with much contempt f lastly, that 
Eusebius also, the great historian of the primitive church, 
declares, that there were six hundred wnters among the ^ 
heathens themselves who had publicly written against the 
reality of them . 

Plutarch alleges two reasons for the ceasing of oracles : 
the one was Apollo's chagrin ; who, it seems, took it in 
dudgeon to be interrogated about so many trifles. The 
other was, that in proportion as the genii, or demons, who 
had the management of the oracles, died, and became ex- 
tinct, the oracles must necessarily cease. He adds a third 
and more natural cause for the ceasing of oracles ; name- 
ly, the forlorn state of Crreeee, ruined and desolated by 
wars ; for, hence, the smallness of the gains let the priests 
sink into a poverty and contempt too bare to cover the 
fraud. That the oracles were silenced about or soon after 
the time of our Savior's advent, may be proved, says Dr. 
Leland, in the first volume of his learned work • on The 
Necessity and Advantage of Revelation,'' &c., from ex- 
press testimonies, not only of Christian but of heathen^u- 
thors. Lucan, who wrote his Pharsalia” in the reign 
of Nero, scarcely thirty years after our Lord's crucifixion, 
laments it as one of the greatest misfortunes of that age, 
that the Delphian oracle, which he represents as one of the 
choicest gifts of the gals, was become silent. In like 
manner, Juvenal says, 

IMpkia ojteciUa ceaaantf 
gCHUs humunum damnat caiigo fuiuri. 

Sat. vi. 554. 

^'.Sinco Delphi iiuw, if we may credit ramd, 

Give.<^ no roeporieea, and a long dark night 
Conceals the future hour from mortal sight.” 

'Gifpoed. 

Lucian says, that when he was at Delplii, the oracle gave 
no answer, nor was the priestess inspired. This likewise 
appears from Plutarch’s treatise, why the oracles cease to 
give answers, already cited ; whence it is also manifest, 
that the most learned heathens were very much at a loss 
how to give a tolerable account of it. Porphyry, in a pas- 
sage cited from him by Eusebius, says, ‘Une city of Rome 
was overrun with sickness, JEsculapius and the rest of 
the gods having withdrawn their converse with men ; be- 
cause since Jesus^ began to be worshipped, no man had 
received any public help or benefit from the gods.” 

6. With respect to the origin of pagan oracles, they 
were probably imitations, first, of the answers given to 
the holy patriarchs from the divine presence or Shechinah, 
and secondly, of the responses to the Jewish high-priest 
from the mercy-seat : for all paganism is a parody of the 
true religion. 

See Vandale and Fontenelte's Hist, de Orac. ; Patterns 
Greek AntiquUkSj vol. i, b. 2, ch. 7 ; Edmards^ Hift, of 
Bed.y p. 408 ; Parmer on Mir., p. 281, 285 ; Middleton*s 
Examination ; Hsc. Brit, and Am., article Oracle ; ToMs 
PoMtheon.^ Watson ; ffend. Buck. 

ORAL ; delivered by the mouth ; not written. (See 
Tradition, WBead. Buck. 

OBAKOEMEN ; the name given by the Irish Catholics 
to their Protemant ooontrymmi, on account of their adhe- 
rence to the house of Orange. — Hmd, Buck. 
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ORATORY ; a name given by Christians to certain 
places of religious worship. 

In ecclesiastical antiquity, the term oikoi eulctirioi, bouses 
of prayer, or oratories, Ts frequently given to churches in 
general, of which there are innumerable instances in an- 
cient Christian wnters. But in some canons the name 
oratory seems confined to private chapels, or places of 
worship set up for the convenience of private families, yet 
still depending on the parochial churches, and differkig 
from them in this, that Jhey were only places of prayer, 
but not for celebrating the communion ; for if that were 
at any time allowed to private families, yet, at least upon 
the great and solemn festivals, they were to resort for 
communion to the parish churches. * 

Oratory is used among the Romanists for a closet, or 
little apartment near a bedchamber^ furnished with a 
little altar, rrucitix, dec. for private devotion. — Ilend. 
Buck, 

ORATORY, Fbjests of the. There wep wo bodies 
of these ; one in Italy, the other in France. 

The Priests of the Oratory in Italy had lor iheir founder 
St. Philip do Neri, a native of Florence, who, in the year 
1548, founded at Rome the confraternity of the Holy Tri- 
nity. ‘ This society originally consisted of but fifteen poor 
persons, who assembled in the church of St. Savior, every 
first Sunday in the month, to practise the exercises of 
piety described by the holy founder. Afterwards their 
number increasing by the addition of several persons of 
distinction to the society, St. Philip proceeded to establish 
a hospital for the reception of poor pilgrims, who, coming 
to Rome to visit the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul, were 
obliged, for -want of a lodging, to he in the streets and at 
the doors of churches . For this purpose, pope Paul IV . gave 
to the society the parochial church of St. Benedict, close 
by which was built an hospital so large, that in the jubi- 
lee year 1600, it received four hundred and forty-four 
thousand five hundred men, and twenty-five thousand five 
hundred women, who came in pilgrimage to Rome. 

^he Priests of the Oratory m France were established 
on the model of those in Italy, and owe their rise to cardi- 
nal Berulle, a native of Champagne, who resolved upon 
this foundation in order to revive the splendor of the ec- 
clesiastical state, which was greatly sunk throuprh the mi- 
series of the civil wars, the increase of heresies, and a 
general corruption of manners. To this end he assembled 
a community of ecclesiastics, in 1611, in the suburb of St. 
James. They obtained the king’s letter patent for Ihcir 
establishment ; and, in 1613, pope Paul V. approved this 
congregation, under the title of the Oratory of Jesus. 

This congregation consisted of two sorts of persons ; 
the one, as it were, incorporated ; the other only associates • 
the Ibrmer governed the houses of this mstifuie ; the latter 
were only employed in forming themselves to the life and 
manners of ecclesiastics. And tins was the true spirit of 
this congregation, in which they taught neither human 
learning nor theology, but only the virtues of the ecclesi- 
astical life. It nevertheless contained the philosnpher 
Malebranche, the orientalist Morin, and the cel'^brated 
critic, Richard Simon. — HenJ. Buck. 

ORDER j method; the regular process of performing 
a thing. Nothing can be more beautiful in religion and 
morals than order. The neglect of it exposes us to the 
inroads of vice, and often brings upon us the most per- 
plexing events. Whether we consider it in reference to 
ourselves, our families, or the church, it is of the greatest 
importance. 

As to the first, order should be attended to as it respects 
our principles, (Heb, 13; 9. James 1; 8.) our tempers, 
(Prov. 17: 14. Eph. 4; 31.) our conversation, fCol. 4: 0.) 
our business, (Prov. 22; 29.) our time, (Ps. 90: 12. Eccles, 
3; 1.) our recreations, and our general conduct, Phil. 1: 
27. 2 Pet. 1: 5, &c. 

2. As it regards our families, there should be order as 
to the economy or management of its concerns, (Matt. 12: 
25.) as to devotion, and the time of it, (Jos. 24: 15.) as to 
the instruction thereof, Eph. 0: 1. Gen. 18: 19. 2 Tim. 
1: 5. 

3. In respect lo the church, order should be observed as 
to the admission of members, (2 Cor. 6: 15.) as to the ad- 
ministration of its ordinances, (1 Cor. 14: 33, 40.) as to 


the attendance on its worslup, (Ps 27; 4.) as to our beha- 
vior therein, Col. 1: 10. Matt, f); 16 

To excite us to tlie practice of this duty, we should con- 
sider that God IS a God of order ; ( 1 Cor. U; 33.) his works 
are all m the exaetest order ; (Eph. 1: 11. Ps. 104: 25. 
Eccl. 3: 11.) heaven is a place of order. Rev. 7; 9. Jesus 
Christ was a most beautiful example of regularity. The 
advantages of order are numerous. “ The observance of 
says Dr. Blair, “ serves to correct that negligence which 
makes us omit eome duties, and that hurry and precipi- 
tancy which makes us perform others imperfectly. Our 
attention is thereby directed to its proper objects. We 
follow the straight path which Providence has pointed out 
lo usj in the course of which nil the different business of 
life presents itself regularly to us on every side.’^ Ser.j 
vol. ii. p. 23 ; Works of JJaunak More. — Hmd. Buck. 

ORDERS, by way of eminency, or holy orders, de- 
note a character peculiar to ecclesiastics, whereby they 
are set apart for the ministry. This the Romanists make 
their sixth sacrament. In no reformed church are there 
more than three orders, viz., bishops, priests, and deacons. 
In the Romish church there are seven, exclusive of the 
episcopate ; all which the council of Trent enjoins to be 
received and believed on pain of anathema. They are 
distinguished into petty or secular ordeis, and major or 
sacred orders. Orders, the petty or minor, are four, viz., 
those of door-keepers, exorcist, reader, and acolyth. Sa- 
cred, or. major, are deacon, priest, and bishop. — Hmd. 
Buck. 

ORDERS, (Relioious,) are congregations or societies of 
monasteries, living under the same superior, in the same 
manner, and wearing the same habit. Religious orders 
may be reduced to five kinds, viz., monks, canons, knights, 
mendicants, and regular clerks. White order denotes the 
order of regular canons of St. Augustine. Black order 
denotes the order of St. Benedict. Orders, reIigiou.s null- 
tary, are those instituted in defence of the faith, and pri- 
vileged to say mass, and who are prohibited marriage, dec. 
Of this kind are the knights of Malta, or of St. John of 
Jerusalem. Such also were the knights templars, the 
knights of Calatrave, of St. Lazarus, Teutonic knights, 
&c.— Buck. 

ORDINANCE ; an institution established bylawful au- 
thority. Religious ordinances must be instituted by the 
great instilutor of religion, or they are not binding: minor 
regulations are not properly ordinances. Ordinances once 
established are not to be varied by human caprice, or 
mutability. 

Human ordinances, established by national laws, may 
be varied by other laws, because the inconveniences aris- 
ing from them can only be determined by experience. 
Yet Chnstiaus are bound to submit U) these institutions, 
when they do not infringe on those established by divine 
authority ; not only from the consideration, that if every 
individual were to oppose national institutions, no society 
could subsist ; but by the tenor of Scripture itself. Never- 
theless, Christianity does not interfeie with political rights, 
but leaves individuals, as well as nations, in full enjoy 
meat of whatever advantage.s tlie constitution of a coun- 
try secures to its subjects. 

The course of nature is the ordinance of God; its laws 
are but “ the ordinances of heaven and every planet 
obeys that impulse which the divine Governor has im- 
pressed on it, Jer. 31; 36. — Caltnei. 

ORDINANCES OF THE GOSPEI4, are institutions 
of divine authority relating lo the worship of God ; such 
as baptism, Matt, 28; 19. 2. The Lord’s supper, 1 Cor. 
11: 24, dec. 3. Public ministry, or preaching and reading 
the word, Rom. 10: 15. Efdi. 4; 13. Mark 16: 15, 4. 

Hearing the gospel, Mark 4: 24. Rom. 10: 17. 5. Public 
prayer, 1 Cor. 14: i5, 19. Matt, 6: 6. Ps. 5: 1, 7. 6. 
Singing of psalms. Col. 3; 16- Eph. 5: 19. 7. Fasting, 
James 4: 9. Malt. S»: 15. Joel 2: li. 8. Solemn thanks- 
giving, Ps. 50: 14. 1 Thess. 5: 18. See these different 
articles ; also Mrxhs of Grace.-— Head. Buck. 

ORDINARY ; in the common and canon law, one who 
has ordinary or immediate jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
matters. In England,, the bi^op of the diocese is com- 
monly the oiidinary. The ordinary of as.sizes and sessions 
was formerly a deputy of the bi.shop, appointed to give 
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malefactors the neck* verse; }. e. the verse which was 
read by a party to entitle him to the benefit of clergy. 
The ordinal of Newgale is a clergyman who attends on 
condemned cnlprit8.--^ifeiid. JBvdk, 

ORDINATION ; the act of conferring holy orders ; of 
initiating a person into the ministry, or of publicly recog- 
nising the relation which has been entered into, by mutual 
agreement, between a minister and a church. 

In the church of England, ordination has always been 
esteemed the principal prerogative of bishops, and they 
still retain the function as a mark of their spiritual sove- 
reignty in their diocese. Without ordination, no person 
can receive any benefice, parsonage, vicarage, dec. A 
person must be twenty-three years of age before he can be 
mrdained deacon, or have any share in the ministry ; and 
twenty-four before he can be ordained priest, and by that 
means be permitted to administer the holy communion. 
A bishop, on the ordination of clergj'men, is to exaniine 
them in the presence of the ministers, who, in the ordina- 
tion of priests, but not of deacons, assist him at the impo- 
sition of hands ; but this is.only done as a mark of assent, 
not because it is thought necessary. In case any crime, 
as drunkenness, peijury, forgery, oec.^ is alleged against 
any one that is to be ordain^ either priest or deacon, the 
bishop ou^ht to desist from ordaining him. The person 
to be ordained is to bring a testimonial of his life and doc- 
trine to the bishop, and to give account of his faith in 
Latin ; and both priests and deacons are obliged to sub- 
scribe to the thirty -nine articles. In the Romish discipline 
there was no such thing as a vague and absolute ordina- 
tion ; but every one was to have a church,- whereof he was 
to be ordained clerk or priest. In the twelKlh century they 
grew more remiss, and ordained without any title or be- 
nefice. The council of Trent, however, restored the an- 
cient discipline, and appointed that none should be or- 
dained but those who were provided with a benefice; 
which practice still obtains in England. The times of 
ordination are the four Sundays immediately following 
the Ember weeks ; being the sec ond Sunday in Lent, Tri- 
nity Sunday, and the Sundays following the first Wednes- 
day after September 14, and December 13. These are 
the stated times ; but ordination may take place at any 
other time, according to the discretion of the bishop, or 
circumstances of the case. 

2. The reformed generally held the call of the people the 
only thing essential to the validity of the ministry ; and teach 
that ordination is only a ceremony, which renders the call 
more august and authentic. Accordingly the Protestant 
churches of Scotland, France, Holland, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, Denmark, &c. have no episcopal 
ordination. For Luther, Calvin, Bucer, Melancthon, &c., 
and all the first reformers and founders of the.se churclies, 
who ordained ministers among tliem, w'ere themselves 
presbyters, and no other. And though in some of these 
churches there are ministers called superintendents, or 
bishops, yet these are only primi inter pares, the first 
among equals ; not pretending to any supenoniy of orders. 
Having themselves no other orders than what either pres- 
byters gave them, or what was given them as presbyters, 
they can convey no other to those (hey ordain. On this 
ground the Protestant Dissenters plead that their ordi- 
nation, tliough not episcopal, is ibe same with that of all 
the illustrious Protestant churches abroad ; and object, 
th^ a priest ordained by a popish bisliop should be re- 
ceiyed into the church of England ns a valid minister, 
righifuUy ordained ; whilst the orders of another, ordained 
by the most learned religious presbyter which any foreign 
country can boast, are pronounced not valid, and he is 
required to submit to be ordained afresh. In opposition 
to episcopal ordination, they urge that Timothy was ot- 
dain^^ by the laving on of the hands of the presbytery ; 
(1 Tim. 4: 14.) that Paul and Barnabas were ordained by 
cer^n prophets and teachers in the church of Antioch, 
ami not by any bishop presiding in that city ; (Acts 13: 1— 

3.) and that it is a well-known fact, that presbyters in the 
church of Alexandria ordained even ftieir own bishbps for 
more than two hundred years in the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity, They farther argue, that bishops and presbyters 
are in Scripcnre the same and not denominations of dis- 
tinct orders or oKices in the church, referring to Philip. X; 


1. Tit. 1; 5, 7. Acts 20: 27, 28. 1 Pet. 5: 1, 2. To the 
same purpose they maintain that the superiority of bishops 
to presbyters is not firetendcd to be of divine, but of hu- 
man, institution ; not grounded on Scripture, but only 
upon the custom or ordinances of this realm, by the first 
relbrmers and founders of the church England ; nor by 
many of its most learned and eminent doctors since. See 
SUUmgjUet'^s hrmicum, in which the learned author afiSrms 
and shows this to be .the sentiment of Cranmer, and other 
chief reformers both in Edward VI. and ^een Elizabeth’s 
reign, of archbishop Whitgift, bishop Bridges, Lee, Hook- 
er, Sutclifi*, Hales, ChiBingworth, dec. Moreover, the 
book entitled the Insiiijition of a Christian Man,” sub- 
scribed by the clerg^ in convocation, and confirmed by 
rliament, owns bishops and presbyters by Scripture to 
the same. « Besides, the Protestant . Dissenters think it 
strange, that the Validity of orders and ministrations 
should he derived, as some have contended, from a suc- 
cession of popish bishops ; bishops of a church, which, by 
the definition of the nineteenth article of the church ik 
England, can be no part of the true visible church of 
Christ, and bishops, likewise, who consider the Protestant 
clergy, although ordained by Protestant bishops, as mere 
common unconsecrated laymen. 

3. Among dissenters, ordinations vary. In the esta- 
blishment of Scotland, where there are no bishops, the 
power of ordination is lodged in the presbytery. Among 
the Wesleyan Methodists, the ordination of their minis- 
ters is in the annual conference, with a president at its 
head, and is by prayer without imposition of hands. 
Among the Calvinistic Methodists, ordination is perform- 
ed by the sanction and assistance of their own ministers. 
Among the Independents and Baptists, the power of ordi- 
nation lies in the suffrage of the people. The qualifica- 
tions of the candidate are first known, tried, and approved 
by the church. After which trial, the church proceeds to 
give him a call to the ministry ; which he accepting, 
the public acknowledgment thereof is signified by ordi- 
nation, the mode of which is so well known as not to 
need recital here. 

4. Though the dissenters practise ordination, we find 
they are not agreed respecting it. Some contend for the 
power of ordination as belonging to the people ; the exer- 
cise of which right by them constitutes a minister, and 
confers validity on his public ministrations. Others sup- 
pose it belongs to those who are already in office. We 
shall here give an outline of the arguments on both sides. 
According to the former opinion, it is argued that the 
word ordam was originally equal to choose or appoint ; so 
that if twenty Christians nominated a roan to instruct 
them once, the man was appointed or ordained a preacher 
for the time. The essence of ordination lies in the volun- 
tary choice and call of the people, and in the voluntarj' 
acceptance of that call by (he person chosen and called ; 
for this affair must be by mutual consent' and agreement, 
which joins them together as pastor and people. And 
this is to be done among thein.se ) ves ; and public ordina' 
tion, so called, is no other than a declaration of that 
Election and ordination are .spoken of as the .same ; the. 
latter is expressed and explained by tlie former. It is 
.said of Christ, that he ordained twelve ; (Mark 3; 14.) that 
is, he cho.se them to the office of apostleship, as he him- 
self explains it, John h: 70. Paul and Barnabas are said 
to ordain elders in everj' church, ( Acts 14: 23.) or to choose 
them ; that is, they gave order.s and directions to every 
church as to tlie choice of elders over them : for sometimes 
persons are said to do that which they give orders and di- 
rections for doing ; as Moses and Solomon, with respect to 
building the tabernacle and temple, though done by others ; 
and Moses particularly is said to choose the jud^s, 
(Exod. 18: 23.) the choice being made under his direction 
and guidance. The word that is used in Acts 14; 23, is 
translated chasm in Cor, 2: 8, 19, where the apostle speaks 
of a brother, (cheirotonet^is,) who was chasm af the churches 
to travel mtk u$, and is so rendered v^hen ascribed to God, 
Acts 10; 41. This choice and ordination, in primitive 
times, was made two amys ; by casting lots and giving 
votes, signified by stretching out of hands. Matthias was 
chosen ordained to be an apostle in the room of Judas 
by casting lots : that, being air extraordinary office, re- 
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quired an immediate interposition of the Divine Being, a 
lot being nothing more nor less than an appeal to God for 
the decision of an affair. Bat ordinary omcers, as eldei^ 
and pastors of churches, were chosen and ordained by the 
votes of the people, expressed by stretching out their 
hands j thus it is said of the apostles : (Acts 14: 23.) When 
they had ordained them elders in every church, (rheiroto- 
nhmiteSf) by taking the suffrages and votes of the mem- 
bers of the churches, shown by the stretching out of their 
hands, as the word signifies; and which they directed 
them to, and upon it declared the elders duly elected and 
ordained. 

Some, however, on this side of tlie question, do not go 
so far as to say, that the essence of ordination lies in the 
choice of the people, but in the solemn and public separa- 
tion to office by prayer : still, however, they think that 
ordination by either bishops, presbyters, or any superior 
character, cannot be necessary to make a minister or 
ordain a pastor in any particular church ; for Jesus Christ, 
say they, would never leave the subsistence of his 
churches, or the eflicacy of his word and sacraments, to 
d^end on the uninterrupted succession of. any office or 
officer ; for then it would be impossible for any church to 
know whether they ever have had any authentic minister ; 
for we could never be assured that such ordinations had 
been rightly transmitted through seventeen hundred years. 
A whole nation might be corrupted, and every bishop and 
elder therein might have apostatized from the faith, as it 
was in England, in the days of popery. To say, there- 
fore, that the right of ordaining lies in men W'ho are al- 
ready in office, would drive us to hold the above-mentioned 
untenable position of uninterrupted succession. 

On the other side it is observed, that, although Chris- 
tians have the liberty of choosing their own pastor, yet 
they have no powder or right to confer the office itself. 
Scripture represents ordination be the setting apart of 
a person to the holy ministry, by the authority of Jesus 
himself acting by the medium of men in office ; and this 
solemn investing act is necessary to his being lawfully 
accounted a minister of Christ. The original word (Acts 
f): 3.) is icatmthomenj which, according to Scapula, nnd the 
best writers on the sacred language, signifies to put one 
in rule, or to give him authority. Now, did this power 
lodge in the people, how happens it that in all the epistles, 
not a single word is to be found giving thm any directions 
about constituting ministers ? On the other hand, in the 
epistles to Timothy and Titus, who were persons in ofiice, 
we find particular instruction given them to lay hands 
suddenly on no man, to examine his qualifications before 
they ordam him, and to lake care that they commit the 
office only to faithful men, who shall be able to icach 
others also, Tit. 1:5, 2 Tim. 4: 14. Acts 14: 23. Besides, 
It is said, the primitive Christians evidently viewed this 
matter in the same light. There is scarcely a single ec- 
clesiastical writer that does not expressly mention ordina- 
tion as the work of the elders, and asTieing regarded as a 
distinct thing from the choice of the people, and subse- 
quent to it. 

Most of the foregoing remarks apply chiefly to the su|v 
position that a person cannot be ordained in any other 
way than as a pastor over a church. Bui here, also, we 
find a difference of opinion. 

On the one side it is said, that there i.s no Scripture au- 
thority whatever for a person being ordained without 
being chosen or nominated to the office of a minister by a 
church. Elders and bishops were ordained in every 
church, hot without any church. To ordain a man origi- 
nally, says Dr. Campbell, was nothing chr bitt in a sotemu 
manner to assign him a pastoral charge. To give him no 
charge, and not to ordain him, were perfectly identical. 

On the other side it is contended, that from these words, 
‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature ; and, lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world, it is evident that missionaries and itine- 
rants must be employed in the important work of the 
ministry ; that as such cannot be ordained over any par- 
ticular church, there cannot be the least impopnety in 
ordaining them for the church universal. Allowing that 
they have all those talents, gifts, and grace, that constitute 
a minister in the sight of God, who will dare say they 


should not be designated by their brethren for t aidiiii* 
nistration of those ordinances Christ has appointed in the 
church? Without allowing this, how many thousands 
would be destitute of these ordmanccs ? Besides, these 
are the -very men whom God in general honors as the first 
instruments in raising churches, over which staled pastors 
are afterwards fixetl. The separation of Saul and Barna- 
bas, say they, wa.s an ordination to missionary work, in- 
cluding the administi-ation of sacraments to the converted 
heathen, as well as public instruction. Acts 13: 1, 3. So 
Timothy was ordained ; (1 Tim. 4: 14. Acts 16; 3.) and 
there is equal rea.son, by analogy, to suppose that Titus 
and other companions of Paul were similarly ordained, 
without any of them having a particular church to take 
under his pastoral care. So that they appar to have been 
ordained to the work of the Christian ministry at large. 

On the supposition, however, that they are instrumental 
in forming a Chri.stian church, they have no right to as- 
sume ihe pastoral office without the consent of the mem- 
liers ; and in order to their sustaining that office scriptu- 
rally, they must be publicly recognised and designated to 
it. Their original designation did not, and conld not in- 
vest them with any such office. It merely recognised 
their appointment to the missionary work generally. 

When the pastor of a church resigns his charge, his 
pa.storal relation and character to all intents and pur- 
poses ceases. He cannot with the smallest degree of 
reason or consistency go to any other church, and claim 
to exercise the pastoral functions among them, (they 
consenting thereto,) on the ground that he had been 
publicly ordained to the office over the church which he 
had left. The case is quite parallel with that of the mat- 
rimonial connexion. Because a man has been once mar- 
ried, he is not un this ground to imagine that he may 
lawfully cohabit with another woman, without previously 
having the marriage relationship between them recog- 
nised. The notion of an indelible official character derived 
from ordination to the pastoral functions, is a relic of that 
cormption of primitive truth and simplicity, which for 
ages overspread the Christian world, and from which we 
still are far from being delivered by the Protestant Refor- 
mation, and the light which has been throw’n on such sub- 
jects .since that important epoch. See articles EnscoPACY ; 
IiwrosiTioN OF Hands ; lNDRrF.NDENTs ; and Ministerial 
Gall, in this work ; Jamt's (hrm\s Plea for Scriptvre OrM- 
nation ; Dodd rid ge^s Tracts, vol. ii. pp. 253 — 257 ; Dr. 
Oivcn's Trnt Nature oj a Gospel Chnrch^ pp. 7B, 83 ; Rrc- 
kelVs Essar/ on Ordmation ; IVdtts* Jlational Foundation of a 
ClmsUau Churchy sec. 3 ; Dr. CampbeJVs Lectures on Ecchsi- 
astaal Tfistory, vol. i. p. BIvT , GitVs Body of Dmnity, vol. 
111 . p. 240, 8 VO ed ; Thtohgical Magazine for 1802, pp. 
33, 9(1, 11)7 ; Ewing's Rmiarhs on DtcFs Sernrnt, preached 
liefore the Edmbnigh Missionary Society, m 1801 ; Chap- 
tin's SVrwi. 1810 ; Allen's DwUeian Lfctvrc ; Dwights The- 
ology ; Fuller's Works . — Watson ; Hend. Buck. 

ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY. The system which en- 
deavors to exyilain the nature and origin of all things by 
the principle of emanation from an eternal fountain of 
lieing. (See Magi.) 

Those who professed lo believe the Oriental philosoy hy, 
were divided into three leading sects, which were subdi- 
vided into others Some imagined two eternal principles, 
from whence all things proceeded: the one presiding over 
light, the other over matter; and, liy their perpetual con- 
flict, explaining the mixture of good and evil that appears 
in the univer.se. Others maintained, that the being which 
presided over matter was not an eternal principle, but a 
subordinate intelligence ; one of those which the Supreme 
God produced. They supposed, that this being was 
moved by a sudden impulse to reduce to order the rude 
mass of maitev which lay excluded from the mansions of 
the Deity, and at last to create the human race. A third 
sect entertained the idea of a triumvirate of beings, in 
which the Supreme l^ity was distinguished both from 
the material evil principle, and from the Creator of thi.s 
sublunary world. 

Prom blending the doetrine.s of the Oriental philo.sophy 
with Christianity, the Gnostic sects, which were so nume- 
rous in the first centuries, derive their origin. Other de- 
nominations arose, which aimed to unite Judaism with 
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Christianity. Many of the pa^an plulosophers, who were 
converted to the Christian religion, exerted all their art 
and ingenaity to accommodate the doctrines of the gospel 
to their own schemes of philosophy. In each age of the 
chnrch new systems were introduced, till, in process of 
time, we find the Christian world divided into that variety 
of heretical sentiment which is exhibited in these pages. 
MoshdvCi Ecd* Hist., voi. ii. pp. 83—85; Enfield's Phi- 
los., vol. ii. pp. 136 — 140. — William. 

ORIGEN, one of the fathers of the church, was born, 
in 185, at Alexandria, and studied philosophy under Am- 
monius, and theology under Clemens Alcxandnnus. 
Being persecuted by his diocesan Demetrius, he went to 
Caesarea, and afterwards to Athens. During the persecu- 
tion of Decius, he was imprisoned and tortured. He died 
in 253. His great works are, the Hexapla ; Commenta- 
ries on the Scriptures ; and a treatise against Celsus. (See 
next article.) — Davenport. 

ORIGENISTS ; the professed followers of Ori^n, a 
Christian father of the second century,, a man of great 
talents, and a most indefatigable student ; but having a 
strong attachment to the Platonic philosophy, and a natu- 
ral turn to mystical and allegorical interpretations, he 
thereby greatly corrupted the simplicity of the gospel. 
Three circumstances, however, render it very difFicnlt to 
ascertain exactly what his real sentiments were. 1. Being 
a man of unquestionable talents and high character, his 
genuine works were interpolated, and others written under 
Ills name, in order to forge his sanction to sentiments, of 
which possibly he never heard. 2. There was another 
Origen in the following age, (Lardfler’s Credibility, part ii. 
vol. lii.) of much inferior fame, a disciple of Ammonias 
Saccas, (see Ammonians,) and possibly the true founder of 
this sect, which certainly did not arise till after the death 
of the first Origen. 3. Origen had many enemies, who 
probably attributed to him various things which he did 
not believe, in order either to injure his fame or bring hjs 
character under censure. The following are, however, 
the .sentiments attributed to this sect, some of which were 
unquestionably held by him, though others w'ere, no 
doubt, superadded, either by mistake or design. 

1. A pre-existent state of human souls, prior to the 
Mosaic creation, and perhaps from eternity ; which souls 
were clothed with ethereal bodies suited to their original 
dignity. (See Pre-existknts.) 

2. that souls w'ere condemned to animate mortal bo- 
dies, in order to expiate faults they had committed in a 
pre-existent stale ; for no other supposition appeared to 
him sufficient to account for their residence in these gross 
material bodies. See John 9: 2, 3. 

3. That the fsoul of Christ was created before the begin- 
ning of the world, and united to .the Divine Word in a 
state of pristine glory. See Phil. 2: 5—7. Thi.s text, he 
thought, must be understood of Christ’s human soul, be- 
cause it is unusual to propound tlie Deity as an example 
of humility in Scripture. 

4. That at the resurrection mankind Will be again 
clothed with ethereal bodies : for the elements of our ter- 
restrial composition are such as most fatally entangle us 
in vice, passion, and misery. The purer the vehicle the 
soul is united with, the more perfect is her life and opera- 
tions. Besides, he who made all things a.ssures u.s, he 
made them good at first ; and, therefore, his recovery of 
u.s to our lost happine.ss (which is the design of the gos- 
pel) must restore us to far better bodies. See X Cor. 15; 
42. 2 Cor. 5: 1. 

5. That after long periods of time, the damned them- 
selves shall be released from their torments, and restoied 
to a new slate of probation : for the Deity has such re- 
serves in his gracious providence, as will vindicate his 
sovereign goodness and wisdom from all disparagement. 
Though sin has extinguished, or silenced the divine life, 
yet it has not destroyed the faculties of reason and under- 
standing, consideration and memory, which will serve the 
life which is most powerful. If, therefore, the vigorous 
attraction of the sensual nature be abated by a ceaseless 
pain, these powers may resume the seeds of ' a lietter life 
and nature. (See TJirversat. Ra«TORATiomsTs.) 

6. That the e«nh, after it. conflagration, shall become 
habitable again, and he the mansion of men and other 


animals, and tliat in eternal vicissitudes. See Heb. 1: 10 
— 12, where, speaking both of the heavens and earth, the 
inspired writer says, os a vesture shall thou change 
them, and they shall be changed,” dec. The fashion of the 
world passes map like a turning scene, to exhibit a ftesh 
and new representation of things ; and if only the present 
dress and appearance of things go off, the substance is 
supposed to remain entire. /See MtLLEnARiAas.) 

Origen is also charged wHh Arianism ; and it must be 
acknowledged, that his expressions were not always cor- 
rect : yet the orthodox will by no means give him up, but 
impute those expressions, either to the corruption of here- 
tics, or to his unhappy defect of judgment. “ Had the 
justice of his judgment (says Mosheim) been equal to 
the immensity of his genius, the fervor of his piety, his 
indefatigable patience, bis extensive erudition, and his 
other eminent and superior talents, aR encomium must 
have fallen .short of his merits.” Mosheinds Ecel. Hist., 
vol. i. pp. 245, 270—278 ; Tumee^s Hisf, pp. 106 — 111 ; 
Robinsords Bib. Repos., 1834. — WiUiam. 

ORIGINAL SIN. (See Fall ; But.) 

ORIGIN OF EVIL. (See Sin.) 

ORION ; a constellation in the heavens just before the 
sign Taurus. Chesd signifies, according to the ancient 
Hebrews, that star of the second magnitude which astro- 
nomers call the scorpion’s heart. It appears at the begin- 
ning of the autumnal equinox, and forebodes cold or 
frost. Virgil calls it Nimbosus Orion. It also marks the 
west. Hence the LXX. on Job 9. 9, and Theodotion on 
Amos 5; 8, translate it vesperum. — Calmet. 

ORMUZD ; the good principle of the Magi, whose 
symbol was light, and who was the author of all good. 
(Sec Magi.) — Hend. Buck. 

OROBTO, (Dr. Isaac ;) a learned Spanish physician, 
who being maliciously accused ol‘ Judaism by a Moorish 
servant, was seized by the papal inquisition, and after 
being imprisoned three years, was subjected to six diffe- 
rent mode.s of most exquisite torture. These may be 
found at large described by Fo/c, in his Book of Martyrs. 
Orobio lay seventy days before his wounds were healed. 
He was afterwards banished, and in his exile wrote and 
published an account of his sufferings. — Fox, p. 137. 

OROSIUS, (Paul,) a Spanish ecclesiastic of the fifth 
century, was born at Tarragona, and was a disciple of St. 
Augustine. The place and time of bis decease are un- 
known. His chief work is a History of Human Calami - 
tie.s, in seven books, which was written at the request of 
St. Augustine, and has had the honor of being translated 
by Alfi*ed the Great. — Davenport. 

ORPAH ; a Moabitess, wife of Chilion, son of Elime- 
lech and Naomi. (See Ruth.)— Ga/wet. 

ORPHAN. The customary acceptation of the word 
orphans, is well known to be that of “ children deprived 
of their parents but the force of the Greek word orpha- 
nous, (rendered comfortless in our translation, John 14: 18.) 
implies the case of those who have lost some dear pro- 
tecting friend ; some patron, though not strictly a father : 
and in this sense it is used, 1 Thess. 2: 17 : “ We also, 
brethren, being taken away ft*om our care over you,” 
aparphamsthentes. Corresponding to this import of the 
word, it might be used by our Lord in the passage of 
Johii’.s gospel. — Calmet. 

ORTHODOXY ; (from orthos, right, and doxa, opinion ;) 
.soundness of doctrine or opinion in matters of religion. 
The doctrines which are generally considered as orthodox 
among us, are such as were generally professed at the 
tirtie of the Reformation, viz. the fall of man, regeneration, 
atonement, repentance, justification by free grace, &c. 

Some have thought that, in order to keep error out of 
the church, there should be some human form as a stan- 
dard of orthodoxy, wherein certain disputed doctrines 
shall be expressed in such determinate ffiirases as may bo 
directly levelled against such errors as shall prevail from 
time to time, requiring those especially wno are to be 
ubUc teachers in the church to .subscribe or virtually to 
eclare their assent to such ^Mrmularies. But, p Dr. 
Doddridge observes, 1. Had this been requisite, it is pro- 
bable that the Scriptures would have given ns some such 
formularies as these, or some directions as to the manner 
in which they should be drawn up, proposed, and received, 
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2. It is impossible that weak and passionate men^ who 
have perhaps been heated in the veiy controversy thus 
decided, should express themselves with greater propriety 
than the apostles did. 3. It is plain, in fact, that this 
practice has been the cause of great contention in the 
Christian church, and such formularies have been the 
grand engine of dividing it, in proportion to the degree in 
which they have been multiplied and urged. 4. This is 
laying a great temptation in the way of such as desire to 
undertake the oflice of teachers in the church, and will be 
most likely to deter and afflict those who have the great- 
est tenderness of conscience, and therefore (being equal 
in other respects) best deserve encouragement. 5. It is 
not likely to answer the end proposed, via. the preserving 
an uniformity of opinion ; since persons of little integrity 
may satisfy their consciences, in subscribing what they 
do not at all believe as articles of peace, or in putting the 
most unnatural sense on the words. And whereas, in 
answer to all these inconveniences, it is pleaded, that 
such forms are necessary to keep the church from heresy, 
and it is better there should be some hypocrites under 
such forms of orthodoxy, than that a freedom of debate 
and opinion should be allowed to all teachers ; the answer 
IS plain, that when any one begins to preach doctrines 
which appear to those who attend upon him dangerous 
and subversive of Christianity, it will be time enough to 
proceed to such animadversion as the nature of his error 
in their apprehension will require, and his relation to 
them will admit. These remarks however are not appli- 
cable to the use of simple confessions or declarations of 
faith, the object of which is to a.scertain and promote Chris- 
tian fellowship. The design of these is of course only to 
stale the sense in which we interpret and understand the 
word of God. See Establishment ; and Subscription j 
Doddridge's Lectures, lec. 174 ; Watts' Orhodory and CAh- 
rity United ; Fuller's Works ; Werks of Robert Hall ; Dunr 
can and Miller on the Utiliti/ of Creeds. — Hend. Burk, 

ORTLI SENSES ; an heretical branch of the ancient 
Waldenses, who denied the Trinity and the resurrection, 
and were evidently grossly ignorant of the Scriptures. 
Broughton's Diet., from Gilles' History of the Waldenses . — 
Wilhams. 

ORTON, (JoBj) author of the ExiHLsition of the Old 
Te.stamem,” was born at Shrewsbury, in 1717. To his 
parents, who were the patrons of piety and gwid men, he 
was indebted for early instruction in the Christian faith, 
and imbibed from them the principles of pure religion. 
In his native town, he acquired a considerable iiortion of 
classical learning. In his sixteenth year, he was put 
under the tuition of Dr. Charles Owen, of Warrington, 
who had usually with him a few young men designed for 
the work of the ministry. In 1734, he was sent to Dr. 
Doddridge’s academy, at Northampton j and after going 
through the ordinary course of studies, he was, in J739, 
appointed assistant to the doctor in his academical labors, 
and discharged the duties of his office with singular abili- 
ty, prudence and success. In 1741, he was taken from 
this situation to his native town, by the united voices of 
the Presbyterian and Independent congregations, which 
joined to receive him as their pastor. On Dr, Doddridge’s 
decease, be was pressingly invited to succeed him in the 
academy and congregation ; but this, as well as a call to 
succeed Dr. Hughes in London, (a place which he never 
saw,) he declined, and coniinuea his labors at Shrews- 
bury. Before old age arrived, the nervous complaints 
with which he was frequently troubled, made him con- 
ceive himself unable to continue longer in the pastoral 
office ; and, in 1765, while he was but in his forty-eighth 
year, he resigned his charge. His infirmities giWually 
increased, and his sufferings becoming at last exceedingly 
acute, terminated in death, in July, 1783, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age. 

Few men were more diligent than Mr. Orton, or more 
conscientious in performing the various duties of his 
office. He spoke the language of his heart, when be di- 
rected the ministers, who were to preach his funeral ser- 
mon, in the following words : — Let them assure my 
hearers, that serving them in all their interests, especially 
their beist, was the delightful business of my life, and that 
all my time and studies were directed this way.” To the 


end of his life, his heart w^as set on doing good ; and when 
he had ceased to preach, conversation, letters, plans of ser- 
mons, were sent to his friends, ami every private method 
In his power was resorted to. With the same view, he 
published books j vi*. “ Discourses on Eternity, on Zeal, on 
Christian Worship;’^ “Meditations for the Sacrament;” 
and several volumes of Sermons. — His “ Life of Dr. Dodd- 
ridge,” which is one of the most useful books to a student 
and a minister, had been published before. The preacher 
who has not read it has much pleasure to enjoy, and much 
benefit to receive. His “Exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment,” in six vols. on the plan of Dr. Doddridge’s Expo- 
sition of the New, was not published till after his death. — 
Jones' Chris. Biog. 

OSIANDRTANS; a denomination among the Luther- 
ans, which was founded in the year 1550, by Andrew 
Osiander, a celebrated German divine, whose doctrine 
amounted to the following propnsilions . — 

1. That Christ, considered in his human nature only, 
could not bv his dbedieiice to the divine law obtain justi- 
fication ami pardc'u for sinners ; neither can we be justi- 
fied belore God by embracing and applying to ourselves, 
thi’ough faith, the righteousness and obedience of the man 
Christ. It is only through that eternal and essential 
righteousness which dwells in Christ, considered as God, 
and which resides in his divine nature, united to the 
human, that mankind can obtain complete justification. 

2. That a man becomes a partaker of this divine right- 
eousness by faith, since it is m consequence of this uniting 
principle that Christ dwells in the heart of man with his 
divine righteousness. Now, wherever this divine right- 
eousness dwells, there God can behold no sm ; therefore, 
when it IS present with Christ in the hearts of the rege- 
nerate, they are, on its account, considered by the Deity 
as righteous, although they be sinners. Moreover, this 
divine and justifying righteousness of Christ excites the 
laithful to the pursuit of holiness, and to the practice of 
virtue. — Hejid. Burk. 

OSSENIANSr a denomination in the first century, 
which taught that faith may and ought to be dissembled. 
— Hetifl. Buck. 

OSPREY ; {azaniah ;) a kind of eagle, whose flesh is 
forbidden, Lev. 11: 13. It i.s thought to be the black 



eagle, perhaps the Nisser Tookoor described by Bruce. — 
Calmet. 

OSSIFRAGE ; (peres,) Lev. 11: 13. Deut. 14: 12. In- 
terpreters are not agreed on this bird ; some read “ vul- 
ture,” others “ the black eo^le,” others “ the falcon,” 
The name peres, by which it is called in Hebrew, denotes 
“ to crush, to break and this name agrees with our ver- 
sion, which implies “ the boiidibreaker,” which name is 
pven to a kind of eagle, from the circumstance of its 
tmbu of breaking the bones of its prey, after it has eaten 
the flesh : some say also, that he even swallows the bones 
thus broken. Onkelos uses a word which signifies 
“ naked,” and leads us to the vulture : indeed, if we were 
to take the classes of birds in any thing like a natural 
order in the passages here referred to, the vulture should 
follow the ea^e as an unclean bird. The Septiiagint in- 
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terpreter also renders vutUue ; and so do Munster, Schin- veying them out of sight, seem to be insensibie of fatiguO. 
dler, and the Zurick versions. — TVat.w/i, — Wattm. 

OSTRICH j jonehf in Arabic neamahy in Greek strouthih OTHNIEL ; son of Kenm of Judah, Josh. IS: 17. 
ca7Mlo$t the camUbirdf and still in the East, says Niebuhr, Scripture says, Othniel was brother to Caleb, (Judg. 1; 13.) 
it is called thof eds/uwwe/, the camel-bird,” Lev. 11: 16. meaning, probably, near relations, as cousins j for it is 
Peat. 14: Id. Job 30: 29. Isa. 13: 21. 34: 13 43: 20. Jer. not likely they were literally brothers, since Othniel mar- 
60; 39. Lam. 4: 3. Mic. 1; 8 ; remintf Job 39; 13. The Tied the daughter of Caleb. See Judges 3 j also AonsiLB. 
ilrst name in the places above quoted is, by our own — Calmet, 

translators, generally rendere<l owls.” But it should be OUCHES ; beazils, or sockets for fastening the precious 
re^llecled, says the author of ^'Scripture Illustrated, ’Uhat stones in the shoulder pieces of the high-priest’s ephod. 
the owl is not a desert bird, but rather resides in places These tmchesy with their stones, /served for buttons to msten 
not far from habitations, an l that it is not the companion the golden chains by which the breastplate was suspend- 
of serpents; whereas, in several of these passages, the ed, Exod. 28: 11, 25. — Brown, 
joneh is associated with deserts, dry, extensive, thirsty de- OVEN. (See Bakino ; and Bkead.) 

sens, and with serpents, which are their natural inhabi- OWEN, (John, P. D.,) a divine of such eminence as to 

tants. Our ignorance of the natural history of the coun- eclipse all the regal honors of his ancient house, was bom 
tries which the ostrich inhabits has undoubtedly perverted in 1616, at Stadham, Oxfordshire. His father, descended 
the import of the above passages ; but let any one pemae from the royal line of Wales, was a Puritan minister, 
them afresh, and exchange the owl for the ostrich, and he An early^ proficiency in elementary studies admitted John 
will immediately discover a vigor of description, and an Owen to the university when only twelve years of age. 
imagery much beyond what he had formerly perceived. Here he pursued his academical labors with unqueneha- 
The Hebrew phrase, An/ means the daughter ble ardor, allowing himself only four hours’ sleep in a 
of vociferation,” and is understood to be the female os- night ; though he afterwards confessed, that his sole sti- 
trich, probably so called from the noise which this bird mulus to mental exertion was the ambitious hope of rising 
makes. It is affirmed by travellers of good credit, that to some distinguished station in church or state. How 
ostriches make a fearful, screeching, lamentable noise. often has the eye of Omniscience seen this odious mildew 
Ostriches are inhabitants of the deserts of Arabia, sprinkled over the academic laurels of those who have 
where they live chiefly upon vegetables ; lead a social and shone with envied lustre in the world ! 
inoffensive life, the male assorting with the female with Mr. Owen would, doubtless, have carried his point, had 
connubial fidelity. Their eggs are very large, some of not God in mercy convinced him of the .sin of aiming at 
them measuring above five inches in diameter, and his own glory, called him off from his former pursuits, 
weighing twelve or fifteen pounds. These birds are very and induced him to consecrate his future life, with all his 

S rolific, laying forty or fifty eggs at a dutch. They will talents, to thd honor of God and the improvement of his 
evotir leather, grass, hair, stones, metals, or any thing church. This rendered him averse to the superstitious 
that is given to them ; but those substances which the rites which Laud was then introducing into the univer- 
coals of the stomach cannot act upon pass whole. It is sity ; and thus alienated from him all his former friends, 
so unclean an animal as to eat its own ordure as soon as who fled from him ns one infected with Puritanism ; a dis- 
It voids it. This is a sufficient reason, were othervS want- ease, in their eyes, more dreadful than the plague ; so 
ing, why such a fowl should be reputed unclean, and its that he was at length obliged to leave the college. He 
use as an article of diet prohibited. was thus thrown into the hands of the parliamentary 

“ On the least noise,” says Ur. Shaw, “or trivial occa- party, wliich so incensed his uncle, who had supported 
sion, she forsakes her eggs, or her young ones ; to which him at the university, that he forever abandoned him, 
perhaps she never returns ; or if she does, it may be too and settled his estate upon another person, 
late either to restore life to the one, or to preserve the Mr. Owen, now cast upon the providence of God, went 

lives of the others. Agreeably to this account the Arabs to live with a gentleman as his chaplain j but he, though 

meet sometimes with whole nests of these eggs undLsturb- the friend of this Puritan, being a zealous loyalist, went 
ed : some of them are sweet and gootl, others are addle into the king’s army, and thus left his chaplain once more 
and corrupted ; others agmn have their young ones of to seek a maintenance. He went to London, where he 
diflerent growth, according to the time, it may be presum- was a perfect stranger, and had to straggle through his 
ed, they have been forsaken of the dam. The Arab,s often temporal difficulties vrilh the additional burden of a trou- 
meet with a few of the little ones no bigger than well- bled spirit ; for after he first discovered the evil of sin, this 
grown pullets, half starved, straggling and moaningabout towering genius, who had been the admiration of the uni- 
Uke so many distressed orphans for their mother. In this versity, was so broken down that, for three months, he 
manner the ostrich may be said to be hardened against could hardly speak a word to any one ; and, for five years, 
her young ones as though they were not hers j her labor, the anguish or his mind embittered his life. Under this 
in hatching and attending them so far, being vain, without burden, he went, one Lord’s day, to hear the Rev. Mr. 
fear, or the least concern of what becomes of them after- Calamy, at Aldermanbury church ; but, after waiting 
wards. This want of affection is also recorded : (Lam. 4: some time, a country minister, of whom he could never 
3.) ‘the daughter of my people is become cruel, like os- afterwards receive the least information, ascended the 
inches in the wilderness ;’ that is, by apparently deserting pulpit, and preached firom Matthew 8; 26 : “Why are yc 
their own, and receiving others in return.” Natural fearful, O ye of little faith !” which happily removed all 
affection and sagacious instinct are the grand instruments his doubts, and introduced him to the enjoyment of that 
by which providence continues the race of other animals : sacred peace which, without interruption, blessed all his 
but no limits can be set to the wisdom and power of God. future aays. 

He preserveth the breed of the ostrich without those His “Display of Arminianism” introduced him to 
means, and even in a penury of all the necessaries of notice and esteem. Induced by the merits of this per- 
hfe. formance, the committee for ejecting scandalous ministers 

Notwithstanding the stupidity of this animal, its Crea- presented him to the living of Fordham, in Essex, where 
tor hath amply provided for its safety, by endowing it he labored for a year and a half to the great satisfaction 
with exlraordinaiy swiftness, and a surprising appatatas and advantage of the parishioners. But the patron of 
for escaping mnn its enemy. They, when they raise the living removed him from it, which gave the inhabit- 
themselvOT up mr flight, “ laugh at the horse and his ants of Coggeshall, about five miles distant, an opportunity 
nder. They afford him an opportunity only of admiring to invite him to become their minister ; and as the earl of 
at a distance the extraordinary agility and the stateliness Warwick, the patron, gave him the living, he consented, 
likewise of their motions, the richness of their plumage, and preached to a very judicious congregation of two 
and the great propriety there was in ascribing to them an thousand persons, with great success. Here his researches 
expanded quivering wnng. .Nothing certainly can be into the Scriptures induced Him to abandon the Fresbyte- 
more entertaining^ than wch a sight, the wings, by their rian system of church government, and to adopt the prin- 
rapid but unwganed vibraUims, equally serving them for ciples of the Independents ; so that he not only Mined a 
satis and <»arR ; while their feet, no less assisting in con- Congregational church, upon the plan which appeared to 
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him tu t/e dictated by Christ, in the New Testament, but 
became the most able vindicator of those sentiments 
whioh so much prevailed among Dissenters. 

His name, like a rich perfume, could not be concealed, 
so that he was now called to preach before the parliament ; 
and on the 29th of April, 1646, delivered to them a dis- 
course on Acts 26: 2. It was a bold and energetic appeal 
to the wisdom and benevolence of the legislature, in be- 
half of those parts of the empire which were destitute of 
the light of evangelical instruction. Those who are only 
acquainted with the general strain of Dr. Owen^s writings, 
would not suppose him capable of pouring forth that 
flood of lucid, glowing, popular eloquence, which is dis- 
played in this sermon. The day after the death of 
Charles I. he was called to the difficult task of preaching 
before the parliament again j when he chose for his text 
Jer. 15: 19, 20. Wisdom and fidelity joined to compose 
this discourse. Mr. Owen shortly after attended Crom- 
well to Ireland, where he presided in the college, and 
preached in Dublin upwards of a year and a half. He 
returned to his charge at Coggeshall, but was soon called 
to preach again at Whitehall, and afterwards to go into 
Scotland. The house of commons at length presented 
him to the deanery of Christ church, Oxford, and soon 
after he was made doctor in divinity, and chosen vice- 
chancellor in the university, which honorable post he 
filled, with singular wisdom and prudence, during five 
years. 

Thus, in the short space of ten years, we are called to 
witness the most complete revolution in his afiairs ; and 
after having seen him persecuted for his conscientious 
dissent from the church of his fathers, shunned by his 
former friends, disowned by his relations, disappointed of 
a good estate, driven from his college, cast upon the wide 
world, called to struggle with adversity, under the depres- 
sion of a wounded conscience, which consumed his mental 
and corporeal vigor, we now behold him in the enjoyment 
of a peace “ which passeth all understanding,” exulting 
in the return of elasticity of mind, with health of body, 
filling the kingdom with the fame of his literary and reli- 
gious eminence, introduced to the esteem of the highest 
characters and authorities in his country, and exalted to 
the first post which the church of England then knew, by 
presiding over that university from which he had sepa- 
rated. History has seldom furnished a more cfieclual 
antidote against despondency in adverse circumstances, 
or a more animated exhortation to follow conscience and 
principle, wherever they may appear to lead. 

Dr. Conant being elected vice-chancellor, Dr. Owen took 
his leave of the university with an address, which pre- 
sents a singularly beautiful combination of the jealousy 
which a learned and laborious man feels for his honest 
fame, with the humility of a Christian, absorbed in the 
honor and iiiicreMs of his Go<l. The fortunes and pros- 
pects of the university, when first it fell into the hand.s of 
the parliament partyj are finely depicted, while the im- 
rovements which had been made during the five years ot 
IS chancellorship are hinted at wdth much delicacy. He 
now retired to his own private estate at Stadhaiii, his 
birthplace ; but the persecution, which followed the resto- 
ration, compelled him to take refuge in London, where he 
published his Animadversions on a Popish Book, entitled 
Fiat Lux which recommended him to the esteem of 
chancellor Hyde. Thi^ celebrated man informed the doctor, 
that ^‘he bad deserved the best of any English Protestant 
of late years, and that the church was bound to own and 
advance him,” at the same time offering him advance- 
ment if he would accept it ; expressing his surprise that a 
roan of such talents and literature should adopt the novel 
opinion of Independency. Owen offered to prove that the 
Christian church knew no other system of eccle.sia8tical 
polity for several ages after Christ, against any bishop 
whom his lordship should appoint to argue the question 
with him. (See Independents.) 

This turned man, however, not finding himself com- 
fortable in England, was about to accept the invitation 
from the Independents in New England, to preside over 
the college they were establishing, but he was stopped by 
particular orders from the king; and when he was invited 
to fill the chair of professor of divinity in the United Pro- 


vinces, luve for hib country induced him to waive the 
honor. He set up a lecture in London, as soon as king 
Charles’ indulgence rendered it practicable; and while 
many eminent citizens resorted to his oral instruction, the 
books which he from time to time published gained him 
the admiration and esteem of the learned and the great, 
among whom are particularly mentioned the earls of 
Orrery and Anglesey, lords Willoughby, Wharton, and 
Berkeley, and Sir John Trevor. The duke of York and 
king Charles II. sent for him, and conversed with him 
concerning the Di.sscniers and liberty of conscience, which 
the king declared was right ; and, as a testimony of his 
sense of the injustice done to the persecuted, gave the doc- 
tor a thousand guineas to be distributed among the suf- 
ferers. When he applied to hi.s tutor, Dr. Barlow, bishop 
of Lincoln, in behalf of good John Bunyan, who was en- 
during a long and cruel imprisonment, the bishop declined 
releasing the worthy Baptist, though he had given the In- 
dependent an assurance, “ that he would deny him no- 
thing that he could legally do.” His learned labors pro- 
cured him the acquaintance and esteem of many eminent 
foreigners; some of whom took a voyage to England to 
converse with this distinguished Briton ; while others, 
having read his Latin treatises, learned the English lan- 
guage, that they might be able to read the rest of his 
works ; which, indeecl, are sufficiently valuable to repay 
the labor of acquiring the most difficult language wnich 
has been spoken since the confusion of tongues. 

When, exhausted by his excessive exertions of body and 
mind, he wa.s unable to preach, be retired to Kensington, 
near London ; but even here he was incessantly writing, 
whenever he was able to .sit up. He afterwards removed 
to a house of his own at Ealing; where, employing his 
thoughts on the glories which were now opening upon his 
view, he composed his “Meditations on the Glory of 
Christ.” Writing to a friend, at this time, he says, “ I 
am going to him whom my soul has loved, or rather who 
has loved me with an everlasting love, which is the whole 
ground of all rov consolation. I am leaving the ship of 
the church in a storm, but whilst the great Pilot is in it, 
the loss of a pcxir under-rower will be inconsiderable. 
Live ami pray, and wait and hope patiently, and do not 
despond ; the promise .stands invincible, that he will 
never leave us nor forsake ns.” lie died on Bartholo- 
mew day, 24th of August, lf)<^o, in the sixly-.scventh year 
of his age. 

He IS described as tall in his person, with a grave, ma- 
jestic, and ctimely aspect, and the air and deportment of a 
gentleman. He is said to have been verj" pleasant and 
cheerful in his social intercourse, having a great command 
of his pas.sions, especially that of anger ; but in his writ- 
ings, Inc irrilation of rliose cmiteniious days sometime.s 
appears Even Anthony Wtiod was compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that ” he was a person well skilled m the 
tongues, rubbinical learning, and .lewi.sh rites; that he 
had a grent commaml ofhis English pen, and was one of 
the fairest and genlcelest writers that appeared against 
the church of England ” His knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history and fxilemicnl theology was profound. The acu- 
men with which he delected the most specious, and the 
force with which he crushed the most formidable heresies, 
were, if iwssible, still surpassed by the accuracy with 
which he stated and explained the most profound discove- 
ries of revelation, and the saJictity with which he directed 
cveiy^ truth to the purification of the heart, and the regu- 
lation of the life, in his “ Exposition of the Hundred and 
Thirtieth Psalm,” he ha.s developed the wise and benevo- 
lent purpose of God, in the mental conflicts which the au- 
thor endured, and proved himself qualified thereby to 
guide the trembling steps of the returning sinner to the 
God of pardon ; while his treatises “ On the Mortification 
of Sin in Believers,” “On Spiritual Mindedtiess,” and 
“On the Glory of Christ,” prove him equally fitted to 
guide the Christian in his more advanced stages, and to 
show him how “ to finish his course with joy, so as to ob- 
tain an abundant entrance into the everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” But his grand work is his 
“ Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” To this, the 
studies of his life were more or less directed ; and, though 
this epistle may safely be pronounced the most difficult of 
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all the didactic books of Scripture; no part of the sacred 
writings has received so perfect an elucidation in the Eng- 
lish or perhaps in any other language. 

This extraordinary man was as much beyond his age 
in political as in theological science ; for he not only defend- 
ed the doctrine of toleration, while it was most cruelly vi- 
olated by the Stuarts j but when the Presbyterians were 
in the plenitude of their power, he addressed to the par- 
liament a discourse in favor of this truly Christian and 
divine doctrine ; in which he went on as large and gene- 
rous principles as Mr. Locke afterwards did. Following 
Koger Williams, he has triumphantly proved that the Mo- 
loch, which had shed the blood of so many myriads of 
saints, founds its boasted rights upon a cloud. 

But that which crowns the name of Owen with most 
resplendent and imperishable honors, is, that possessing 
a handsome estate, and laboring in the noblest employ- 
ments of a literary life, he did not feel himself exempt 
from the duty of preaching the gospel amidst the dangers 
and inconveniences of persecution j but delivered, with a 
simple, engaging eloquence, those divine truths from 
which he derived the solace of his days, and which he 
adorned by an unblemished life. 

His works in folio are, The Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,” in four volumes ; “ The Perseverance 
of Saints A Treatise on the Holy Spirit and a vo- 
lume of Sermons and Tracts. Twenty-one publications 
in quarto, devoted either to the vindication of the Chris- 
tian doctrines, or to the defence of independent churches. 
In octavo, there are thirty pieces, some of them of con- 
.siderable extent, and several of v^ery distinguished excel- 
lence. The whole have lately been reprinted in twenty- 
eight volumes octavo. See Orvfie’s Life of Otoen ; Bogue 
and Bennett^a Ilntorg of the Dissenters ; and Jones^ Chris. 
Biog. — Hmd. Burk. 

OWEN, (Henky,^ a learned divine of the church of 
England, was born in 1716. He wa.s educated at the 
grammar-.school of Ruthm, in Denbighshire, whence he 
was removed to Jesus college, Oxford. His attention was 
primarily directed towards the medical profession j but, 
changing his purpose, he took orders, and, after various 
preferments, became rector of St. Olave, Hart street, and 
vicar of Edmonton, in Middlesex. He was a learned man, 
and died in the year 1795, at the age of seventy-nine. 

His works are, “ Harmonia Trigonometrica *^Thc In- 
tent and Propriety of the Scripture Miracles j” ^^Observa- 
tions on the Four Grospels Directions to Students in 
Divinity “ Inquiry into the Slate of the Septuagint Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament Cnuea Sacra j or, a Short 
Introduction to Hebrew Criticism ; “ Collatio Codicis Cot- 
toniatii Geneseos, cum editione Komana a viro clanssimo 
Johanne Ernesto Grabc,” deemed the most ancient manu- 
script m Europe ; “Critical Disquisitions;” “The Motles 
of Quotation used by the Evangelical Writers.” Nkkoh' 
Literary Aner. — Jones' Chris. Biog. 

OWEN, (John,) secretary of the British and Foreign 
Bible society, was born, about 1765, in London, and was 
educated at St. Paul’s school and Cambridge. Having 
taken orders, he became a popular preacher, and obtained 
from bishop Porteus the living of Pagglesham, in Essex, 
and the curacy of Fulham. On the institution of the 
British and Foreign Bible society, he became one of the 
secretaries, and for eighteen years was the most active 
of its members. He died September 26, 1822. Among 
his works are, Travels in different Farts a( Europe ; The 
Christian Monitor; The Fashionable World displayed: 
and a Vindication of the Bible Society .-^Daumport, 

OWL. There are several varieties of this species, 
all too well known to need a particular description. 
They are nocturnal birds of prey, and have their eyes 
better adapted for discerning o1:^ct$ in the evening or 
twihght than m the glare of day. 


1. €ust (Lev. 11; 17. Deut. 14: 16. Psalm 102: 6.) is in 
our version rendered “ the little owl.” Dr. Geddes thinks 
this bird the cormorant ; and as it begins the list of water- 
fowl, and is mentioned always in the same contexts with 
quatf confessedly a water-bird, his opinion may be 
adopted. 

2. Inshuphf Lev. 11: 17. Deut. 14; 16. Isa. 34; 11. In 
the two first places our translators render this “the great 
owl,” which is strangely placed after the little owl, and 
among water-birds. “ Our translators,” says the author 
of “ &ripture Illustrated,” “ seem to have thought the 
owl a convenient bird, as we have three owls in two ver- 
ses.” Some critics think u means a species of night-bird, 
because the word may be derived from neshephy which sig- 
nifies the twilighlf the time when owls fiy about. But tbi.s 
interpretation, says Parkhurst, seems very forced ; and 
since it is mentioned among water-fowls, and the LXX. 
have, in the first and last of those text.s, rendered it by 
idis, we are disposed to adopt it here, and think the evi- 
dence strengthened by this, that in a Coptic version of Lev. 
1 1: 17, it is called ip or hip, which, with a Greek termina- 
tion, would very easily make tins. 

3. Quepun, which occurs only in Isa. 34; 15, is in our 
version rendered “ the great owl.” 4. SUit, (Isa, 34: 14.) 
in our version “the screech-owl.” The root signifies 
mght ; and as undoubtedly a bird frequenting dark places 
and ruins is referred to, we must admit some kind of 
owl. 

A place of lonely deflation, wrhero 
The screeching tribe and iielicune abide, 

And the dun ravene croak mid rulna drear, 

And moaning owls from man the furthest hide. 

Watson. 

OX ; ( hequer ;) the male of horned cattle of the beeve 
kind, at full age, when fit for the plough. Younger ones 
are called bullocks. Michaebs, m his elaborate work on 
the laws of Moses, has proved that castration was never 
practised. 

The rural economy of the Israelites led them to value 
the ox as by far the most important of domestic animals, 
from the consideration of his great use in all the opera- 
tions of farming. In the patriarchal ages, the ox consti- 
tuted no inconsiderable portion of their wealth. Thus 
Abraham is said to be very rich in cattle, Gen. 24: 35. 
Men of every age and country have been much indebted 
to the labors of this animal. For many ages the hopes 
of oriental husbandmen depended entirely on their labors. 
This was so much the case in the time of Solomon, that 
he observes, in one of his proverbs, “ Where no oxen are, 
the crib is clean,” or rather empty ; “ but much increase 
is by the strength of the ox,” Prov. 14: 4. The ass, in 
the course of ages, was compelled to bend his stubborn 
neck to the yoke, and share the labors of the ox ; but still 
the preparation of the ground in the time of spring de- 
pended chiefly on the more powerful exertions of the 
latter. 

When this animal was einployetl in bringing home the 
produce of the harvest, he was I'egaled with a mixture of 
chaff, chopped straw, and various kinds of grain, moisten- 
ed with acidulated water. But among the Jews, the ox 
was best fed when employed in treading out the corn ; for 
the divine law, in many of whose pf;ecepts the benevolence 
of the Deity conspicuously shines, forbade to muzzle him, 
and, by consequence, to prevent him from eating what he 
would of the grain he was employed to separate from the 
husks. The ox was also compelled to the labor of drag- 
ging the cart or wagon. The number of oxen common- 
ly yoked to one carl appears to have been two, Num. 7; 
3, 7, 8. 1 Sam. 6: 7. 2 Sam. 6: 3, 6. 

The wHd-oXi (tau, Deut. 14; 5.) is supposed to be the 
oryx of the Greeks, which is a species of large stag. — 
WaUoni Cairn; Abbott; C&rpmer ; Dr. Hams. 


P. 

PACIFICATIQK, (Enierii or ;) entain edicts of the stances, the reformed religion. The first was granted by 
sotnerelgns France, fcJerating, under certain circum- Charles IX., 1562, and repeated n«ct year at Amboise, 
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and again five . years after in the edict of X*onju*neau ; and was properly their idolatry, the care <tf which belong- 
bat $ix months after the latter, they were all revoked, and ed to the priests ; and this was enjoined the common peo^ 
all l^xotestant ministers were banisned. In 1570, he again pie, to keep them in obedience to the civil state, 
made, peace with them, and yet in two years after ordered Thus things continued in the Gentile world until the 
the Parisian massacre, and took port in the slaughter, light of the gospel was sent among them : the times be- 
Sttch are the tender mercies of tyrants. fore were tiimi of ignorancej as the apostle calls them : 

In 1576, Henry III. made peace with the Protestants by they were ignorant of tfie true God, and of the worship 
such an edict, which so displeased the Guissian faction, of him ; and of the Messiah, and salvation by him. Their 
that they formed a league in defence of popery, and oblig- state is truly de.scribed, (£ph. 2: 12.) that they were then 
.ed him to revoke it. In 1598, Henry IV. published the without Christ; aliens from the commonwealth of Isra- 
iamous edict of Nantes, which, being confirmed by Louis el; strangers from the covenants of promise; having no 
XIII. and Louis XIV., was finally destroyed, in 1685, by hope, and without God in the world and, consequently, 
the latter, who was the glory of despotism and of France ! their theology was insufficient for their salvation. 
Broughtm's Diet. — Williams. The of paganism were as various and absurd as 

PADAN-ARAM; the plains of Aram. (See Aram, and the objects of their worship. In general, they had some 
MEsoroTAjarA.) — Calmel, idea of the necessity of an atonement for their sins ; and 

P-^DOBAPTJSM ; (frompnw, a child, and bapttzoj to that “ without shedding of blood there is no remission.’’ 
immerse;) the baptism of children. (See Baptism.) In many cases, and on all emergencies, they were appre* 
PJEDOBAPTISTS ; those who practise the baptism hensive that the sacrifice must be, at least, of equal <ugni- 
of children, irrespective of personal faith. (See Bap- ly with the sinner ; and hence, among many nations, both 
risM.) ancient and modern, from the worshippers of Moloch to 

PAGANISM ; the religious worship and discipline of the Soulh Sea Islanders, the practice (sometimes carried 
pagans, or the adoration of idols and false gods. (See to great enormity) of human sacrifices, which have stain- 
pAOANS.) The theology of the pagans, according to them- cd the altars of almost all the nations upon earth, 
selves, as Scaevola and Varro, was of three sorts. The peculiarities of many nations and systems have 

The first of these may well be called mythological^ or fa- been already noticed m these pages, and others are to fol- 
bulous, as treating of the theology and genealogy of their low. 

deities, in which they say such things as arc unworthy of One thing is very remarkable, that as the heathen be- 
deity ; ascribing to them thefts, murders, adulteries, and came more refined, they became more idolatrous. St. 
all manner of crimes; and therefore this kind of theology Paul says, “The world by wisdom knew not God;” (1 
is condemned by the wiser sort of heathens as nugatory Cor. 1: 21 .) and ii is most certain that their science never 
and scandalou.s. The writers of this sort of theology were led to the unity of God ; much less to rational notions of 
Sanchoniatho, the Phtcnician ; and of the Grecians, Or- our duty to God, or love to our fellow-creatures, as such 
pheus, He.siod, Pherecyde, dec. considered. So soon as they began to entertain reverential 

The second sort, called physical, or natural, was studied ideas of the Divine Majesty, they supposed him too great 
and taught by the philosophers, who, rejecting the multi- to notice us, or for us to notice him ; and as to our fellow- 
plicity of gods, introduced by tlie poets, brought their the- creatures, they always confined their love to family, tribe, 
ology to a more natural and rational form, and supposed or coiintiy. They “ neither feared God, nor regarded 
that there wa.s but one Supreme G(kI, which they com- man.” (See Heathen.) The reader will find some ad- 
monly make to be the sun ; at least, an emblem of him, inirable refiection.s on the growth of heathenism among 
but at loo great a distance to mind then Ifairs of the world; modern Christians, m the third volume of the Rev. W. 
and therefore devised certain demons, which they consi- Jones’ Works. (See Heathen, Ipolatry, Polytheism, 
dered as mediators between the Supreme God and man ; Gods.) — Ihuid. Buck; Wilhams. 

and the doctrines of these demons, to which the apostle is PAGANS ; the heathen ; so called by the early Chris- 
thought to allude in 1 Tim. 4: 1, were what the philoso- imns, because, when Constantine and his successors for- 
phers had a concern with, and who ti’eat of their nature, bade the worshi]> of heathen deities in the cities, its ad- 
offic.e, and regard to men; as did Thales, Pythagoras, herentsretiredtotheviUages,(p«g*, hence ptfgflai, villagers 
Plato, and the Stoics. ort!ountrymen,) where they could practise their riles in 

The third sort, called poUiicMi, or civil, was instituted security . — TleniL Buck. 
by legislators, statesmen, and politicians : tlie fir»t among PAGODA, or Paood ; a name given by the East Indians 
the Romans ‘was Numa Pompilius: this chiefly respected to their temples, where they worship their gods. “ The 
ihcir gods, temples, altars, sacrifices, and rites of worship, pagodas in Burmah,” says Mr, Boardman, “ are the mo.st 



Dagong Pagoda. 


- promtaeM Md expemire of all the aacred baildings. ameler, and perh™ one hundred and fifty feet high. That 
They are solid structures, built of brick, and plastered, which is most freQuented is not so laige. It stands on a 
Some m tom are gilt toonghoat, whence they are called base somewhat devated above the adjacent surface, and 
gWto mgodete. , . ^ ^ is surrounded by a tow of more than forty small pago- 

<‘The largest pagoda m Tavoy is about fifty feel in di- da.s, about six feet high, standing on the same elevated 
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base. In various niches round the central are small ala- 
baster images. Both the central and the surrounding pa- 
godas are gilt from the summit to the base, and each one 
IS surrounded with an umbrella of iron, which is also 
gilt. Attached to the umbrella of the central pagoda is 
a row of small bells or jingles, which, when there is even 
a slight breeze, keep a continual chiming. A low wall 
surrounds the small pagodas, outside of which are tem- 
ples, pagodas of various sizes, and other appendages of 
pagocia worship, sacred trees or thrones, sacred bells to be 
rung by worshippers, and various figures of fabulous 
things, creatures, and persons mentioned in the Barman 
sacred books. Around these is a high wall, within which 
no devout worshipper presumes to tread without putting 
ofi his shoes. It is considered holy ground. Outside this 
wall arc pt*rhaps twenty Zayats, and a kyoung. The 
whole occupies about an acre of ground. 

The total number of pagodas in Tavoy is immense. 
Large and small, they probably exceed a thousand. Be- 
fore leaving America, I used to pray that pagodas might 
be converted into Christian churches. But I did not know 
that they were solid monuments of brick or stone, without 
any cavity or internal apartments. They can become 
Christian churches only by being demolished and built 
anew.” 

The Dagong pagoda at Rangoon is the most magnifi- 
cent in Bnrmah. A description of it is given by Mrs. 
Jiidson. See her Memoir, and the Christian Offering* 

PAIN. (See Affliction.) 

PAINE, (Thomas,) a politicol writer and deist, was 
born m Noriolk, England, in 1737 ; his father, a Quaker, 



Mas a Mjyinakei He tollowcd the same Inisnu.vS; and 
then became an exciseman m Susse.>:. bin was dismi.ssed 
Ibr mis< <mdu(M 

He came lo Phihidelpbia in 177 1, and'm January, 1775, 
be was employed by Mr. Aiiken lu edit the Penn.sylvania 
Magazine. After the war comnienc r‘<l, he, at the siigges- 
lion of Dr. Kush, ivroie his celebrated pamphlet of Com- 
mon Sense, lecommending independence, For ibis tract 
ilic legislaiuic of Pennsylvaimi voted him five hundred 
pounds He was also elceteil by congress m April, 1777, 
(“leik to the commiiice on foieign nflairs ; he chose to call 
himself “ secret aiy Ibi foreign affans.” At this jieriod 
he wrote ilie Crisis. For divulging some official secrets 
he lost bis office in .ramiary, 1779. In 178(1, he ^vas clerk 
ol iiie assembly of reiinsylvaiiia j in 1785, eongre.ss voted 
him three thousand dollars, and the stale of New York 
gave him iive hundred acres of iainl, the coufis<!ated es- 
tate of Davol, a royalist, at New HtK'helle. There was 
on It a Slone liou.se, one hundred and twenty by twenty- 
eight feet 

In 1787, be went lo Pans and London. In answer tO 
Burke’s Reflections mi the French Revolution he wrote his 
Rights of Man In September, 1792, he was a member 
from Calais of ihe national convention of France. Vq- 
iing against the sentence on the king, he offended the Ja- 
cobins, and in December, 1793, was thrown into prison for 
eleven months. His political MM’itings have simplicity, 
force, and pungency ; Ins theological are shaDoiV. slan- 
derous, and obscene. 

He had written the first part of his Age of Reason 
against Christianity, and committed it to Joel Barlow • 
the second part u^as published m 179,5, after his release! 
At this period he was habitually drunk. He returned to 
Arneriea in Octobei^ 1802 bringing adth him as a com- 
panion the wife of De Bonoi^vilh', a French bookseller, 


having separated from his second wife. He died at New 
York, June 8, 1809, a^d seventy-two. 

This unhappy unbeli^er died in contempt and mise* 
ry. Hi.s disgusting vices, his intemperance and pro- 
fligacy, made him an outcast from all respectable society. 
He is represented as irritable, vain, cowardly, filthy, envi- 
ous, malignant, dishonest, and drunken. In the distress 
of his last sickness he frequently called out) Lord Jesus! 
help me.” Dr. Manley asked him whether, from his cal- 
ling so often upon the Savior, it was to be inferred that 
he believed the gospel. He renhed at last, I have no 
wish to believe on that subject.” Mr. Cheetham publish- 
ed an account of his life . — AUm ^ ErsMne; FuUer^s 
Worhs 

PAINTING THE FACE, 2 Kings 9. 30. (See Eves.) 

PALESTINE, taken in a limited sense, denotes the 
country of the pjjilistines or Palestines ; which was that 
part of the Land of Promise extending dong the Mediter- 
ranean sea, from Gaza south to Lydda north. Palestine, 
taken in a more general sense, signifies the whole country 
of Canaan, as well beyond, as on this side, Jordan j 
though frequently it is restrained to the country on this 
side that river . so that in later times the words Judea 
and Palestine v^ere synonymous. We find also the name 
of Syria Palestina given to the Land of Promise, and 
even sometimes this province is comprehended in Coele- 
Syria, or the Lower Syria. Herodotus is the most ancient 
writer knoMm who speaks of Syria Palestina. He places 
it between Phcenicia and Egypt . ( See Can aa n.)— C o/we?. 

PALEY, (William, D. D.,) an eminent divine, the son 
of a clergyman, was born, in 1745, at Peterborough, and 



was educated, as a srzer, at Christ college, Cambridge, of 
which he became a felloM' in 17f>(). For ten subsequent 
years he resided at the university ; biuin 1775, he obtain- 
ed the vicarages of Dalston, in Cumberland, and Appleby, 
in Westmoreland. Within the next nine years he became 
a prebendary, archrleacou, and chancellor of Carlisle. 

In 1785, he published his “ Principles of Moral and Po- 
litical Philosophy,” in two volumes, octavo, Avith a highly 
liberal dedication to his episcopal patron. This work is 
.said lo stand imrivalled for its simplicity, and the perti- 
nency of its illustrations, ns well as for the vigor aba dis- 
eriininaiion by \vhich it is characteristfid ; and though ex- 
ceptions have justly been mcule to certain definitions and 
principles therein laid down, it could not fail to establish 
lij.s reputation as an author of the first class. 

In 1790, Mr. Paley published his “ Horm PauUnm, or 
the Trutli of the Scripture History of St, Paul evinced by 
a Comparison of the Epistles which bear his name with 
the Acts of the Apostles, and with one another which 
he dedicated to Dr. Law, then bishop of KiUala., It fhr- 
iiishes a line of argument of the highest importance on 
the subject of the Evidences of Christianity. 

He was a great friend to the abolition of the ailave-trade ; 
and, in 1789, when the first great discussion in the bouse 
of commons was expected, he drew up a sho#t, but appro- 
priate and judicious treatise, entitled, “ Comments against 
the Unjust Pretensions of Slave Dealers and Holders to 
be indemnified by pecuniary Allowances at the Public 
Expense, in case the Slave-Trade should be Abolished j” 
ana sent it to the committee. The bishop of Durham, en- 
tertaining great respect for him, presented him with the 
valuable rectory of bishop Wearmouth, worth twelve thou- 
sand pounds a year. 

In 1794, he published his View of tlte Evidences of 
Christianity,” in three volumes, duodecimo, which contains 
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an able, popular view of the historical argument for the PALiMKR, (Kuun ,) :i pren« hrv ot deism, >\ris giaclim- 
truth of the Christian religion It is drawn up with his ted at Darliuoiith eollec^f’ m r<Si7 Ih was the head of the, 
usual perspieuily and dialectic skill, and is now generally Columbian Illuminaii, ,i diistt.'.'d r<nnp;inv at ?^f \v Yorlf, 
regarded as the most complete suininary on the subject established about IbOl, eoesisiniff nt mnetydn (‘members, 
that has ever 'appeared. Its professed aim was lo promote * moral '•eeniee, ” agrLm''t 

In 1800, Dr Paley w'as attacked by a violent nephralgic religious and |K)litieal imposture. The Temple of Kea-^on 
coraplainl. During the period of tPiis exenn latmg disoi- was a weekly paper, ol wlmdi tlie jinie jpal ediu>r was 
der, he linislied Ins celebrated work, entitled “Natural one j>nseo11,an Irishman, wdio hnri bfnm a IJonnsh pnesi. 
Theology, or Evidences ot' the Existence and Attributes and wdio removed with his pajier to PJulndclplnn ]\li 
oi the Deity, collected from the Appearances of Nature raliner deliver'd lectures, or pre;u he<l against ('jiiistiaui- 
a work highly celebrated for the justness of its rellet uons, ty . But, accoiding to !\[r Clieetham, he w as “ ju l)ie smnii 
and the benevolence, good sense, and piety \vhich it mrcle ot his chiiich more pnesily, more tulmmafing’’ 
breathes. He still entered into soeiet^ with his w^onted than J,.oud and Gnidiner ot England , “ professing i.> 
zest, and his conversation "was lively and animated, jnons aiiore r(=ason, he was in a lage if any boily reasoned witli 
and devout. In December, bS04, his inends percejvetl his him/’ H<’ was blind fiorn his youth He du'd thre*' 
valuable life drawing to a rapid <’lose. He died on the years befon* f^ime, at IMuladelpIna, in iVlaieh, 1^(k), aged 
2/it h of May, torty-fwo. Me ]Hiblisht‘d an Oration. .Inly -1 17*/7 ; The 

Among his tnends, no man wa.s inoic highly, oi more Principles o( Nature, 1^02, — Jto. 
justly esteemed, than Di Paley, and his literary attain- PALMKR-WOKM Bochan is of opinion tiint the jle- 
merits were exceeded only h\ his many amiable nails of brew ^tznn is a Uind ot loLiist iurinstied wnli veiy shaip 
frankness and good humor In piivale hfe, lie appeals te<nh. with whn h it gnaw's (»(V eiun, leaves f;l trees, 

lo have exhibited very little of the gravity ol the pin loses and even their bnik. 'Vhe .levis support tins idea, by de- 
pher, being fond of company and amusement Asa w riter, nvmg the word trom or finzaz, to ittt.io './nro, fo 
Dr. Paley was less solicitous to delight the ear than t(» inform mnui ; and Jbsidas eompaies a sw.inn ol loeu^ls ton 
th<^ uinlerstanding , yet iew' authors have written so pleas- swoid with ten thousand edj.'e>, But notw'Ulist.uidmg tins, 
ingly^ on similar subjects, and there is, botli in his eon* llie LKX read /u/wpe. and i lie Vdilg.tii »ci/^(/.oi (aierpillar, 
cepttoiis and language, a peeubarit) of maiiucr wdij( li whieh rendenng is supported by Pulli’i and M rliatdis 
mark.s the native \jgor ot lii> mind After his death, a Cateipillars also begin then hetoie lot u‘'ts, whnb 

volume of his sermons was published in oi tavo, ami his semns to eoineule with the nauiie ol the ( iiMiuie hno in- 
enure wmrks have been repeatedly publishe<l m vauous tended ‘‘That w hicli tin' palmet-wmm hath b ll hatii the 
foims, m (bur, hve, or vSix volumes. Lije bi/ Jihart/nj ; locust enicii , and lli.it wliteli the locust hath )e!l huh the 
.hme$' ('hrn lUoi'-'-TIituL IhicK , Vavt'npurt, cauKei-woim eat«‘u and that w hu h the cankei-wonn liath 

PALM , a measure of lour tingers' breadth, or three len hath the < nterp *l:\r eaten,'’ .Joel 1 i - ('ahnn 
inches and .six hundred and forfy-eighi thousandths, Heh, PA L!M -SUN 1>A\ , tlie Mimlay next heh^re Kastcr * so 
Topharh^ Kxod 25 25 'Tlu' Heb, Zf'rtth, (Kxocl 2*^ JO ) culled from palm biuin'lics being siiewed on the lond bv 
IS often translated pn/z/c, though u signifies a half-cubit, and the mnhitude. when our Savior mad*' Ins inuiujihal « ntiy 
eonuuns three ordinary jialnis . which ought to be ctbseived, into Jennabmi - Ifr/m Vmcl 

that two irnsasme^ sc* unequal inav not Ix' .ontoimded PALAt TREi" This tiee i. ..dh-d lama. Iioiu its 
We find 111 Tsa -10 12, an expresMon tlnu proves the /r* stunght, upright gi vvth, tor wbuli it seems nn'ie i*’imiili- 
tith, or palm, to sigmty the extent ol the hand <i(*m the :th|e than any othei fiee 'Mmeoine^ ns,- lo il,** ))eighl 
end oi the thumh to the end of the little fmger *’ Who til ;i liundied Ics't 

hath measured the waters m the hollow' of his hand and The palm ‘s one o! the* m(*st be.iudlul iiec' ol tlie ve- 
rneted out heaven with a span a {'(////ot g<*iable kinvchmi Tiie stalks aie gcnerullv full of rug- 



P.iliii Tiw. 

ged knut.s, which are the vestiges of the decayed leaves and becomes ligneous. To this bark tlie ](>avcs are close- 
for the trunk is not solid like other trees, but its centre is ly joined, which In the centre rise ereei but .i/n r (hey air 
filled with pith, round which is a tough bark lull of strong advanced above the va-ma tlint sunoun.! - them, tliev (>\- 
fibres when young, whieh, as the tiee grows old, hardens pand very wade on eveiv the 'U'm and .is thr older 
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leaves decay, the stalk advances ui height. The leaves, 
when the tree has grown to a size for bearing fruit, are six or 
eight feet long ; are very broad when .spread out, and are 
used for covering the tops of houses, and similar purposes. 

The fruit, which is called ^‘daie,’^ grows below the 
leaves in clusters ; and is of a sweet and agreeable taste. 
The diligent natives, says Mr. Gibbon, celebrated, either 
in verse or prose, the three hundred and sixty uses to 
which the trunk, the branches, the leaves, and the fruit 
were skilfully applied. The extensive importance of the 
date-tree, suys I)r. Clarke, i.s one of the most curious sub- 
jects to which a traveller can direct his attention. A con- 
siderable part of the inhabitants of Egypt, of Arabia, and 
Persia, subsist almo'^t entirely on its fruits. They boast 
also ol Its inedieiiml virtues. Their camels feed upon the 
date Slone. From the leaves they make couches, baskets, 
bags, mats, ami brushes ; from the branches, cages for 
their poultry, and fences for their gardens j from the fibres 
of the boughs, thread, ropes, and rigging ; from the sap 
is prepared a spirituous liquor 5 and the body of the tree 
furnishes fuel : it is even said, that from one variety of 
the palm-tree, the phojnix farmifera,” meal has been ex- 
tracted, which is found among the fibres of the trunk, and 
has been used for fuel. 

The palm-tree arrives at its greatest vigor about thirty 
years after transplantation, and coriliniies so seventy 
years afterwards, bearing yearly fifteen or twenty clusters 
of dates, each of them weighing fifteen or twenty pounds. 
After this period, it begins gradually to decline, and usu- 
ally falls about the latter cud of its .second century. “ To 
be exalted,'^ or “ to flourish like the palm-tree/’ arc* as 
just and proper expressions, suitable to the nature of tlu.s 
plant, as ‘‘ to .spread about like a cedar,” Psal. '.t2. 11. 

. The root of the palm-tree produces a great number of 
suckers, which, spreading upw'ard, form a kind of forest. 
It was under a little wood of thi.s kind, as Cal met thinks, 
that the prophetess Deborah dwell iictweeu Kaniah and 
Bethel, Judg. 1: fi. And probably to this rn nil 1 plication 
of the palm-tree, as he .suggests, the prophet alludes, when 
lie stij'.s, “ The nghteou.s .shall flourish like a palm-tree,** 
fPsal 92: 12. comp. Psal. 1: 2.) rather than to its towel- 
ing height, as Dr Shaw supposes. 

Palm branches Avere also used as emblems of victory, 
both by believers and idolaters. The reason given by 
Plutarch and Aulu.s Gellius, why they weic so among the 
latter, is tlic nature of the woorl, which so powerfully re- 
sists incumbent pressure. But, doublles.s, Iwhevens, by 
bearing palm branche.s after a victory, or in triumjih, 
meant to acknowledge the Supreme Author of their suc- 
cess and prosperity, and to carry on their thoughts to the 
great conqueror over sin and death Comp 1 Mac. I'b 6i. 
2 Mac 10 7 John 12 10. Rev, 7, 0 

This tree was formerly of great value and e.stcmii 
among the Israelites, and so very mm h cuhnoicd in .Iii- 
dea, that, in after limes, it became the emblem <*f iliiil 
country, as may be seen 111 a medal of the emperor Ves- 
pasian upon the conquest of Judea. It represents a 



capiive woman sitting under a palm-tree, with this inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Jinho enpta and upon a Greek coin, likewise, of 
his son Tilus, struck upon the like occasion, wc see a 
shield suspended upon a palm-tree, with a victory writing 
upon it. Pliny also calls Judea pnhnw wdyfUj “ renowned 
for palms.” Jericho, in particular, was called “the city 
of palms,” (Deut. 31: 3. 2 Chron. 28- 15.) because, as 
Josephus, Strabo, and Pliny have remarked, ii anciently 
abounded in palm-trees. 

As the Greek name for this iiec signifies also the fabu- 
lous bird, called the ph®ni.v, some of the fathers have 
supposed that the Psalmi.st (92: 12.) alludes to the latter, 
and on his authority hate made the phopuix an tunWem 


of a re.'surreclion. Teriullian calls it a full and striking 
emblem of this hope. But the tree, also, seems to have 
been considered as emblematical of the revivification of 
the human body, from its being found in some burial- 
places in the EavSt. In the colder climate of England, 
the f/nMree is substituted in its place. — Calmet ; XVatsen. 

PALSY j a disorder which deprives the limbs of sen- 
sation or motion, or both, and makes ihcnn u.seless to the 
patient. When one entire side of the body is aflected, it is 
called hemipkgui. If one half of the body, the upper or 
lower, It is called paraplegia. If confined to a single limb 
or .set of muscles, ii is called simply paralysis. 

It IS only in the .slighter degrec.s of palsy in which me- 
dical aid can hope to afford much relief. In general 
there is little pro.sjiect of a cure. The parts deprived of 
motion and sense, gradually waste and become withered. 
When it IS a consequence of apoplexy, it ends in death, 
though the patient may linger for years. Imbecility of 
mind usually attends it; nor is this to be wondered at, 
since in all ea.ses its immediate cause is a compres.sion on 
the brain . ( See Mi dicin e . ) 

Our Savior cured several paralytics by his word alone. 
See Malt. 4. 21. 8‘ (>. 9* 2. Mark 2. 3, 4. Luke 5: 18. 
The sick man mIio was lying near the pool at the sheep- 
market for thirtv-eight years was a paralytic, John 5. 5. 
— ("olnat : Thomas Jhnm she Media mi, 

PAMPHILUS, a Chnsiian martyr under Galeriii.s, wa.s 
a native of Phtrnicia, of such extensive learning that he 
V as called a second Origen. Tie uas received into the 
body of the clergy at Cie.sarea, where he established a li- 
brary, and lived in the practice of every Christian virtue. 
He copied most of the works of Origen with his own 
hand , and, n.ssiste(l by Eusebius, gave a correct copy of 
the Old Tcslariient, which had siiflered greatly fiom the 
Ignorance or negligence of former t ra risen be I’s. He hkt?- 
wise gave lectures on literary and religious subjects man 
academy established by him for that purpose, until A. D. 
307, w'hen he was apprehended and carried before Urban, 
the governor of Palestine. Urban, having ui vain en- 
deavored to turn him to ]>aganism, ordered him to be tor- 
tured severely, and to he im]>risoned ; which was accor- 
dingly done. He vi'as afterw^ards beheaded. — Fox. p. 5l». 

PAMPHYLIA ; a province of Asia Minor, having 
Cilicia east, Lycia west, Pi^idia north, and the Mediterra- 
nean south. It is opposite to Cyprus, and the sea between 
the coast and the island is called the sea of Pamphyha. 
Tlic chief city of Paniphyba \va.s Perga, where Paul and 
Banmba.s pi'eached, Act.s 13 13. 14 2\,-~Valmei. 

PAllCliATlUS, or Paw hass, a Christian nuirtyr, bom 
at Phrygia, was beheaded at Rome, in tlie iicrseculion un- 
der Galenas — F</r, p. 50. 

PANDECTS: properly a juridical term, signifying a 
ronijikte I’OlJeetion or digest of laws. Ii was u.sed. how- 
ever, by Papins, as n denomination of the Old and New 
T esi aments . — 11 end Tmek 

PANTALEON, a ChnsLian inaityr under Galeriiis, 
was a native of Nicomedia* His father, from whom be 
icccivcd bis education, was a pagan ; bis mother, a Chris- 
tidU. Having applied himself to the study of medicine, 
he became eminent in his profe.ssion, and was apjxnnteil 
jihy.sician to the emperor Galcrms. He was one of the 
most benevolent of men, and sncccs.sful of practitioners 
His reputation roused the jealousy of the pagan physi- 
cians, who accused him to the emperor. Galenas finding 
him a Christian, ordered him t<) be tortured, and then be- 
headed, which was done, A. D. 305 — Fox, p. 55. 

PANTHEISM : a sort of philosophical atheism, which 
considers the universe as an immense animal, 

•* Whewe body nature in, and God U»e soul ’* 

This, according to the learned Cud worth, was the sys- 
tem of Orpheus and other early Greeks ; for he calls the 
material world the body of Jupiter,” As, however, this 
is said in verse, and all poets claim a license for idolatry’ ; 
and more especially as considerable doubt rests upon the 
authentici^ of the verse.s ascribed to him, others deny the 
charge. But, certain it is, that the mysteries of pagan- 
ism, and the secret doctrines of the philosophers, all lea«' 
ed this way. From this notion, also, probably arose the 
doctrine of two first principles in the Oriental idiilosophy ; 
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and ri'om thruce ihe error ol’ the Manichspaii;> and other 
early heretios j also the notions of the Indian Brahmins 
and Chinese literati. 

The system has in modern times been taken up by Spi- 
nosa and Tliomas Hobbes ; and wliether or not Pope him- 
self believed it, he has dres.spjl it uj) in all the eharm.s of 
jioesy, Inith in his Kssny on Man and Universal Prayer : 
nor is Thompson's “varied God” easily to be understood 
on other jirincjides. (See Si’INosaism ) Cnthroilh^s laid' 
krtval Sipkiii, bookiv.ch. 17 ; Eiifutld\ Pliiloi<i)phy^\o\ i.pp. 
liib-7 ; Douglas on Ennts ^v^mding Jldigwn . — 

PAPAS; (the aneierit (ircek pftppos, papo, Julhtr ;) the 
name at present given to the priests of the Greek church : 
in Russia they are called In the third and (ouith 

centuries, the name was given to all the bishops ; but in 
the ninth, it was appropiiated exclusively to the four eas- 
tern jiatriarchs. In the west, however, the bishop of 
Rome delorTnined to have the exclusive use of the title ; 
but It required tlie iron liand of Gregory VII. to cany the 
plan into eflecl. He assembled some Italian bishops at 
Rome, in 1073, and formed them into a council, which ex- 
communmated the emjieror Henry, and declared that no 
one had any right to the title oi' popr but the Roman jiou- 
liff — ffend Jiuck. 

PAPER-REED , {numcf ,) Exod 2: 3. Job 8. 11. Isa. 
l8 2 35 7 Wlien the outer skin, or bark, is taken oil, 



there are several films, or inner pellicles, one within ano- 
ther These, when separated from the stalk, were laid on 
a table artfully matched atifl flatted together, and moist- 
ened with the water of tlw* JNilc, winch, dissolving the 
glutinous juices of the plant, caused them to atihere 
closely together They wme aft <*rwards pressed, aud then 
dried m the sun, and thus were prepared sheets or leaves 
for writing upon in characters marked hv a colored liquid 
pa.ssing through a hollow reed. The best jiapyriis was 
called hieratihe, or paper of the priests On this tin* sa- 
cred documents of Egypt were written Ancient books 
were written on papyrus, and rho.se ot ihg New Testa- 
Tuent among the rest. In Ihe fourth ’Century, however, 
these sacred writings aic found on skins. This was pre- 
ferred for durability ; and many decayed <*opics ol the 
New Testament, belonging to libraries, were early trans- 
ferred to parchment. Finally earne paper, the name of 
which was taken from the Egyptian reed ; hut the ma- 
terials of which it was fabricated w<’rc cotton and linen 
(See BimEusH, and Book.) — Watf^on 

PAPHOS; a celebrated city of Cyprus, lying on the 
western coast of the island, where Venu.s (who from 
hence took the name of Papina) had her most ancient and 
most famous temple ; and here the Roman proconsal, 
Sergius Paulus, resided, whom St. Paul converted to 
Christianity, Acts 13: ().~WaHon. 

PAPIST ; one who adheres to the communion of the 
^pe and church of Rome. (See Pope, and Popery.) — 
nmd. Buck 


PARABLE , {pnraholt^ lonned trom porabaletji^ to iti'd 
Side htj stdc, to f unmare an lUnsiration, or allegoiical 
instruction, loiinded on something real or apparent m na- 
ture or history, from whndi a moral is dravn, by com- 
paring It with sonic other thing m which the people are 
more immediately concerned. (See AuAntjRy ) Aiistolle 
dehues parable, a similitude drawn from toiin to burn 
Cicero calls it a collation ; others, a simile. F de Colo- 
nia calls it a rational fable ; but it may b(‘ iounded on 
real occurrences, as many parables ol’ our Savior wine 
The Hebiews call it mnhd, from a word which signifies 
either prcdfminatc or to nssim,i(atc : the Proveibs ol So- 
lomon are by them also called tncdiahtn, parables, or pro- 

iH}b<i 

In the New Testament, the W'ord parable is used vaii- 
ously . in Luke 4 23, lor a proveib, or adage , in I\Iatt 
15. 15, fora thing darkly and figuratively expressed ; in 
Heb b' lb tVe , for a type ; jn Lulce 14. 7, &c., for a spe- 
cial instruction ; in Malt. 24 32, for a similitude or com- 
paiisoii 

ikirable, rn'rording to the eminently learned bi.shop 
Lowth. is that kind of allcgoi y which consists of a con- 
tinued narration ot a fn’titioiis ui accommodated event, 
ap]ili<*d to the illustration of some impoitaiit truth. The 
Greeks call lhc.se atnoi^ alh auru$T or apolngt/cs , the Latins. 
fahvUc^ or “tables,” and the waitings of the Phrygian 
.sage, or those eompo''ed in imitalion of him, have acquir 
cd the greatest celebrity. Nor has our Savior liimself 
disdained to adript the same method of instruction • of 
whose parables it is doubttiil wdietber they excel must in 
wisdom and utility, or in sweetness, elegance, and per- 
spicuity. As the appellation ol parable has been applied 
to his discourses ol this kind, the tenuis now reslncted 
from its former extensive signification to a more con- 
ii lied sense. But this species ol comjiosjtioii occurs veiy 
frequently in the prophetic jioetry, nml jinriicularly lii 
that of Ezekiel. H to us they should sometimes aj>pear 
oLscure, wt nuisi remeu iH’r, that, in tho.se early tunes 
when the projihetical wiiiings weie indited, il was uni- 
ver.sally the mode throughout all the eastern imtions to 
convey sacred iiuihs uinlcr m\stcnous figures and repre- 
sentation.s. In order to our forming a more certain judg- 
ment upon this subject, Dr. Jaiwth has briefly explained 
SOUK* ol the jirimary qualities of the poetic parables; so 
that, by considering the general nature ol them, we may 
dctide more nccuiately on the nicnt.s of particular ex- 
amples 

It is the first excellence oi a parable to turn upon an 
image w’cll know'ii and applicable to the subject, the mean- 
ing of which IS dear and definite ; for this circum.siancc 
wall give It fH’rsiiicuity. which is es.sential to every species 
of allegory. 11 the parables of Ihe sacred prtqihets arc 
examined by Ibis lule, they will not be found deficient . 
They are ni general Iounded ujion such imagery as is 
ficquently u.sed, and similarly applied by w'ay of meta- 
phor and compianson in the Hebrew pot'try. Examples 
ot this kiml oiTiu in the, parable of the deceitful vine- 
yard, (Isa. 5 1 — 7.) and ot the useless vine , (Ezek. 15. 
19. 10 — 11.) for under this imagery the ungrateful people 
of God are more than once de.scnbed, Ezek. 19; 1 — 9. 
31, 10,23 Moreover, the image mu.st not only be apt 
and familiar, but ii must be also elegant and' beauti- 
ful in itself; since it is the purpose of a poetic parable, 
not only to explain more perfectly some pro{iosition, but 
fn;qucntly to give it some animation and splendor. As 
the imagery from natural objects is m this respect supe- 
rior to all others, ihe i^rables of the sacred poets consist 
chiefly of this kind of imagery. It is also essential to 
the elegance of a parable, that the imagery should not 
only bt! apt and beautiful, but that all its parts and ap- 
pendages should be perspicuous and pertinent. Of all 
these excellencies, there cannot be more perfect examjiles 
than the parables that have been just specified ; to which 
w^e may add the well-knowTi parable of Nathan, (2 Sam. 
12: 1 — 1.) although W'ritten in prose, as w^ell as that of 
Jotham, (Judges 9: 7 — 15.) which appears t<» be the most 
ancient extant, and approaches somewhat nearer lo the 
poetical form. It is a'so the criterion of a parable, that 
it be consistent throug tout, and that the literal be never 
conf imded with the fier trativc sense ; and in this respect 
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it materially from that species ol allegory railed 

the continued metaphor, Isa. 5: 1—7. 

The wisdom of our Lord is therefore manifest in adopt- 
ing this mode of instruction. If a degree of obscurity 
attaches to it, even this is not without its u.ses. It is ju.st 
that kind of difficulty which is demanded by human na- 
ture, for its trial, exercise, and improvement. It serves 
to discover who love the truth, and who are indifferent to 
it ; who are willing to search for it as for hid treasure, 
and to lift up their voice in prayer for understanding, and 
who are not, Jr is admirably adapted also to excite at- 
Jention, to stimulate curiosity, to exercise the judgment, 
and tlirough the medium of the imagination to lodge truth 
permanenlly in the heart. 

Messrs. Ballou and Whittemore have published on the 
Parables, endeavoring to explain them on Universalist 
principles It is time that a better work appeared. The 
field IS rich. Christian Soldier for 1833 ; Works of Han- 
nah More ; Proud fit on the Parables . — Watson. 

PARABOL1ANj\, ill the ancient Christian church, 
were certain jiersons wdio employed themselves m visiting 
the sick, the number of which, in the church of Alexan- 
dria, amounted to five or six hundred. The Greeks ap- 
plied a kindred term {parahohn) to those who hired them- 
selves out to fight with wild beasts in the amphUheatre , 
and this office was considered, especially in times of pub- 
lic pestilence, as a work of similar danger. Brmghton's 
Diet, from Bingham’s Aiitiq . — Williams. 

PARACLETE an advocate or comforter ; generally 
applied to the ihird person in the Trinity, John 15: 2fi 
(See Holy Ghost ) — Ilend. Buck. 

FARAPTSE, according to the original meaning of the 
term, wheiher it be of Hebrew, Chaldee, or Persian deri- 
vation, signifies a place inclosed for pleasure and de- 
light. The LXX., or Greek translators of the Old Testa- 
ment, make use of the word paradise, when they speak 
of the garden of Eden, which .lehovah planted at the 
creation, and in which he placed our first parents. There 
are three places in the Hebrew text of the Old Tc.stament 
where this word is found, namely, Neb 2: 8. Cant. 4: 13. 
Eccl. 2- 5. The term paradise is obviously used in the 
New Te.stament as anotlier word for heaven , by our Lord, 
(Luke 23 43 ) by the apostle Paul, (2 Cur. 12; 4 ) and in 
the Ap(K\'ilvpse, 2: 7 (See Edun. and Adam.) — Watson 

PARjEUS, (David, D D.,) a celebrated divine and re- 
former, wa.s born Dec 20, 154H, at Francolstein, in Silesia, 
and educated at Hermsberg and Heidelberg. He entered 
on his ministry in 1571, at a village called Schlettenbach, 
which he soon exchanged for Heinsbach, in the diocese 
of Worms It was a stormy lime, owing to the contests 
between the papusts and Protestants, Lutherans and 
Calvinists, and in 1577, Paranis lost his place in consc- 
<|nence of being a sacramentarian, or Calvinist. He 
went first to FrankeiUalc, aii<l three years after to Witzm- 
gen ; but in 1581, pi nice Casnrnr made him a professor 
at Heidelberg In 1.580, he commenced authorship by the 
publication ol his Method of the Ubiquitanan Controversy 
(See Ubi(.iuitauiavs ) In 1580, he published the German 
Bible, with notes He rose to the highest professorship 
in theologv, and his fame drew students to the university 
from the remotest parts of Hungary and Poland. He 
died June, 1022 

Parapus was willing to yield many things for the sake 
of peace, yet lie was a determined enemy to all innova- 
tion. He used to .say with Luther of turbulent reformers, 
“ From a vain-glorious doctor, a litigious pastor, and use- 
less questions, may the good Lord deliver his church !” 
His exegetical works, (among which i.s his Commentary 
on Romans, whose anti-monarchical principles gave such 
offence to king James 1 , and the university of Oxford,) 
were published by his son at Frankfort, 1617, in three 
vols. folio. — Middleton, vol. ii. 401. 

PAR AN, Deseht of; a “n great and terrible wilder- 
ness'' which the children of Israel entered after leaving 
mount Sinai, fNum. 10: 12. Deut 1 10.) and in which 
thirty-eight of their forty years of wandering were spent. 
It extended from mount Sinai on the south, to the southern 
border of the land of Canaan on the north • having the 
de.sert of Shur, with its subdivisions, the deserts of Eiham 
and Sin, on the west, and the eastern branch of the Red 


sea, the desert of Zin and mount Seir, on the east. 
Burckhardt represents this desert, which he entered from 
that of Zin, or valley of El Araba, about the parallel of Su- 
ez, as a dreary excuse of calcareous soil, covered with 
black flints. — Watsmi. 

PARAPHRASE ; an explanation of some text in 
clearer and more ample terms, wherein more regard is 
had to an author’s meaning than his words, (See Com- 
ment ahy.) — Rend. Buck. 

PARDON ; the act of forgiving an offender, or remov- 
ing the guilt of sin, that the punishment due to it may not 
be inflicted. 

Of the nature of pardon, it may be observed, that the 
Scripture represents it by various phrases : a lifting up, 
or taking away sin, (Ps. 32: 1.) a covering of it, (Ps. 85: 
2.) a non-imputation of it, (Ps. 32: 2.) a blotting it out, 
(Ps. 43: 25.) a non-remembrance of it, Heb. 8: 12. Lsa. 
43: 25. 1. It IS an act of free grace, Ps. 51: 1. Isa. 43: 

25. 2. A point of justice, God having received satisfac- 
tion by the blood of Christ, 1 John 1:9. 3. A complete 
act, a forgiveness of all the sins of his people, 1 John J: 
7. Ps 103; 2, 3. 4. An act that will never be repealed, 
Mic. 7: 19. 

The author or cause of pardon is not any creature, 
angel, or man ; but God. Ministers preach and declare 
that there is remission of sins in Christ ; but to pretend 
to absolve men is the height of blasphemy, 1 Thess 2: 
4. Rev. 13: 5, G. (See Absolution ; Induloences.) There 
is nothing that man has, or can do, by which pardon can 
be procured: wealth cannot buy pardon, (Prov. 11; 4.) 
human w'orks or rigliteousness cannot merit it, (Rom. 11: 
(i.) nor can water baptism wash away sin. It is the pre- 
rogative of God alone to forgive, (Mark 2: 7.) the first 
cause of which is his owm sovereign grace and mercy, 
Eph. 1; 7. The meritoriou.s cause is the blood of Christ, 
Heb. 9; 14. 1 John 1; 7. It is lo be sought by prayer. 

Pardon of sin and justification are considered by some 
as the same thing ; and it must be conlessed that there is 
a close connexion ; in many parts they agree, and it is 
w’lthoiit doubt that every .sinner who shall be found par- 
d(>ned at the great day, will likewise be justified ; yet 
they have been distinguished thus : — 1. An innocent per- 
.sori, w'hen falsely accused and acquitted, is justified, but 
not pardoned ; and a cnminal may be pardoned, though 
he cannot be justified or declared innocent. Pardon is 
of men that are sinners, and who remain sucli, thougli 
pardoned sinners ; but justification is a pronouncing per- 
sons righteous, as if they had never sinned. 2 Pardon 
frees from punishment, but does not entitle to everlasting 
life; but justification does, Rom. 5. If 'we were only 
pardoned, vre should, indeed, escape the pains of hell, but 
could have no claim to the joys of heaven ; for these arc 
more than the most perfect works of man could merit ; 
therefore they must be what the Scripture declares — “ the 
gift of God.” 

After all, however, though these two may be distin- 
guished, yet they cannot be separated ; and, in reality, 
one IS not prior to the other ; for he that is pardoned by 
the death of ChruM, is at the .same lime jiLStified by his 
life, Rom. 5: 10 Acts 13; 38, 39. (See Grace ; Mercy ; 
Atonement ; Ju.stification.) Charnork’s Works^ vol ii. 
p. JOl ; Gill’s Body of Div., article Pardon ; Owen on 
Psalm 130 • /ferra/s Works^ vol. li. p. 352; Dwight’s 
Theology ; Fvlleii^s Works ; Griffin on Atonement^ Appendix. 

. — Rend. Burk. 

PARENTS ; a name appropriated to immediate pro- 
genitors, as father and mother. 

The duties of parents to children relate to their health, 
their maintenance, their education, and morals. Blany 
rules have been delivered respecting the health of chil- 
dren, which cannot be inserted here ; yet we shall jmi 
observe, that, if a parent wishes to see his progeny 
healthy, he must not indulge them in every thing their 
little appetites desire ; not give them too much sleep, 
nor ever give them strong liquors. He must accustom 
them to industry and moderate exercise. Their food and 
clothing should be rather light. They should go to rest 
soon, and rise early ; and, above all, should, if possible, 
be inspired with a love of cleanline.ss. 

As to their maintenance, it is the parent’s duty to pro* 
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vide every thing for them tliat is necessary uniil they be 
capable of providing for themselves. They, therefore, 
who live m habits ol idleness, desert their families, or by 
their negligent conduct reduce thorn to a state of indi- 
gence and distress, arc violating the law of nature and 
of revelation, 1 Tim. 5: 8 

In respect to their education and morals, great care 
should be taken. As it relates to the present life, habits 
ot courage, application, trade, prudence, labor, justice, 
contentment, temperance, truth, benevolence, &.c.> should 
be formed. Their capacities, age, temper, strength, mclina- 
tUni, should be consulted, and advice given suitable to these. 
As It relates to a future life, their minds should be informed 
as to the being ol God, his pprff‘(!tions, glory, and the 
mode of salvation by Je.sus Christ. They should he cate- 
chised ; allured to a cheerful attendance on divmc wor- 
ship j instructed in the Scriptures ; kept from bad compa- 
ny ; prayed with and for ; and, above all, a good example 
set them, Prov. 22. 0 Eph b. 1, 2. 

Nothing can be more criminal than the condma of some 
parents in the inferior classes ot the community, wh<i ne- 
ver restrain the desires and passions -tif their children, 
sullcr them to live in idleness, dishom'sty, and profaiia- 
lion of the Lord's day, the consequence of uhich is often 
an ignominious end. So, among the great, jierinitiing 
their children to spend their time and their money as they 
please, indulging them in perpetual public diversions, and 
setting before them awful examjilcs of gambling, indo- 
lence, blasphemy, drinking, and almost every othei vice 
What is this hut ruining tlioii childica, and bequeath- 
ing to posteniy a nuisance ?” 

Ilut, vlule we would call upon parents to exercise then 
aiithonty, it must not be uudiTstood that etuldren are to 
be entirely at their disposal mi(!'’r all circumstances, c .- 
Iiecially when they begin to tliink lor ihcmselvi's. Tliough 
a jKireiit has a nglil over his children, yet h<* is not to he 
a (lomi'stic tyiaiil, cons'ultmg lijs own will and passions 
111 prefereiiei* (o tlieir interest Jn lael, his light fivei 
them IS at an end when lie goes beyond Ins duly to them 
“ f'or parents,” as Mr I’aley obs<‘rves, ••have no natui.il 
right over the lives of their cliiklren, as was absurdly 
allowed to Roman fallnn's, nor any lo excicise unpioliia- 
blc seventies , nor loeoinmaiid tlie eoininissio!i of < rimes; 
lot these rights can never be wanted loi the piiiposesof 
a jiarenrs duly. Not have jiaieiils any right to .sell then 
(diiliiicn into slavery , to slim up daughters and younger 
sons ill nuunenes and inonasU'rics, in onler lo pios<*rve 
ejiiiie the estate and dignity ol tlie family , or to use Miiy 
arts, either ol Kindiie.ss or iinkiiidness, to induce them lo 
make choice ol tins way id' hie tliemselves , or in coun- 
ines vvhere the eleigy are piohiliMisl lioin marriage, !«■ 
put sons into the elniich for the same end, who are ni’ver 
likely to do or receive any gooil in it sniheient lo com- 
pen sal (^bi this sacrifice ; nor to uige children to inaina- 
ges ii|^3%\\h]ch they .are averse, with the vuwv of exalting 
or enriching the lainily, oi inr the sake of connecting es- 
tales, parties, or interests, nor to o))p»)se a marnage in 
which the child \vould probably find his happiness, from a 
motive of pntU* or avuin e, of family hosiihlv or peisoeal 
pujuc.’^ (See Riuauiors EnueATiox ) ]\lora( 

Phdmuphii, vol i. p 'd7() , .Inmvs* funinfi/ Mondu> ; 

fcrnn'nt's f}isroursrf^ ; Sfennftth f)isroursf< un 

(hs. 5 ; Jukmad^ oj Mmal Snata-, vol ii pp. 

L'ih, I'hS ; Do(i(hi(i^<\ le<’t.71 , S(ttifi7i'}, Sf rmm'i ; 

V/w Ed'jcworth and Mis lianuUnn , SvadPs ChrtsfifW Pa- 
rnit ; l)7viis;hf's 'Vhcolos^u , P(i/hff\s Pook ; but, above all. 
An derma on the DonuMic ConstituHou — Ihnd Park 
FARIS, (Matthkw,) an Engh.sh historian, ivas a Bene- 
dictine monk at St. Albans, into which older he entered 
m 1217 ile died in J2oP Mnilbew Fans was an uni- 
versal scholar, and a man of great probity His History 
!•'' a valuable work, -^Davenport 
FARlSfT, (Elijah, I). D.,) immster of Byfield, Mass., 
was born in Lebanon, Conn , Nov. 7, 17d2, and graduated 
at Bartmoiiih college in 17 Wp. He was <mloined in 1787. 
After being the minister of Byfickl nearly forty years, he 
died, Oct. 14, 1825, aged sivty-two 
He published, besides Sermons, a History of New Eng- 
land, ^/‘ith I)r. Morse, 1801; with Dr M’Cdu re, Memoirs 
Eleazer WheeliM'k, Hvo. IHM ; Ga/rtteer of the Eastern 
II I 


Continent; Modern Geography, Gazetteer of the Bible. 
A volume of Sermons was published after his death . — 
Alkn. 

PARKER, (Abp Mattiicw.) a learned prelate, was 
born, in 1.504, at Norwich ; was educated at Cambridge ; 
and was successively chaplain to Anne Boleyn, dean of 
Stoke Clare, master of Bennet college, and dean o( Lin- 
coln In the reign of Mary he w^as m great danger of be- 
ing brought to the slake. Elizahtdli raised him to the see 
of Canterbury, which he filled with honor to himself He 
died in 1575. Parker took a share in the reformed litur- 
gy, and the Bishop’s Bible ; publi.shed editions of some 
of the old English historians ; and w'rote De Antiquitaia 
Bntannicm Eeclesim, and .some works of jess importance. 

lie IS spoken of as piou.s, sober, temperate ; extremely 
inode.st, but immovable in the distribution of justice, and 
learle.ss in what he eonsideicd a good caii.se. In his dis- 
position, he was most generous and charitable ; some of 
his benefactions weie most magnificent IIis numerotls 
wrilmgs give evidence of extensive erudition, and in va- 
rious oilier ways he manifested the enthusiasm of a 
s« holar — vol ii 111, IJtthcnport, 

PARKER, (Sami ■( I., D D ,) bishop of the Protestant 
Epi.s<‘opal church in New England, was born at Ports- 
mouth, N II , in 171 >, ami wa^^ graduated at Haiward 
college. Ill 17b4 He Avas nftci wards nine years an in 
strucler ot youth in Newburyptivl and other towns In 
1773, he was otdained by the bishop of London, and May 
J‘l, 1775, was established as assistant minister at Trinity 
chun-h, Boston, of which he hecame the re<'tor in 1779. 
During the reA’olulumaiy war the other Episeopal clergy 
inmi quitted the country, but he remained at his post, and 
hixchureh w-as saved from dispersion After the death 
ot bishop Ba.ss Ik* was elected his successor , but he W'as 
at the h»*ad of the Episcopal elm relics hut a tew months. 
He died suddenly, ai Boston, Dec. (», J8(ll, aged fiil v-nine. 

Distiriguisheil (<»r his bcnevoleiiei*. he was in a pe-culiar 
iiianiiei the fiiend of the pom, who in Ins ileath mourned 
(he loss of a f'aihei H<' published a Seimon at the (‘lec- 
tion, 1793, befoie llie imvlum, l-S()3 , and *oiiie other 
oeiasion.il ibseoursi Alhn 

PA lilvER, ( Isaac, LL D jiliiel ludieeol lMa.Si.aehuseUs, 
was born in Hoslou. in I7(*8, rinii giadnaied at Harvanl 
(ollege , 111 17H» He eonuneneed the practice (if Jaw in the 
disiiiet of Maine, and was ('h'l'U’d a member of congress, 
in I8(kk he was appointed n ludge of the supreme conit, 
and in J8l I, duel |ustic(’, as the sins essor of Mr Sewall, 
of which oDice he with high r(*piitaliou and rai(hfnlne.ss 
dischaigcd (lu* duties six.ei’ii yi'ars. Du Sunday, May 
2.'), 18‘in, he was suddi'nly attacked with the apoplexy, of 
wliieh he died ilie next momiiiu'. May 2i), aged sixty-two. 

He was a ilistmgmshed scholar and friend of literatiuv. 
I’oi ek veil v(’ai.s lie was a tiuslceof BttM’doin eoilegt;, and 
lor twenty years an overseer of Harvard college He 
was a man ol great moral wainh, and a firm believer in 
Ihe Chrisiinn religion He publislied a sketch of the cha- 
1 actor of pidgi' Parsons, 1813 -- Adin. 

PARKHlHL'sT, (.Ioiin,) a divine, was born, in 1723, 
at ralesby, m Nonhauqitonshire ; was educated at Rug- 
by scIkmiI, and Clare halt. Cambridge ; and died in 1707. 
He is the author ot n Hebrew' Lexicon; a Greek Lexi- 
con; an Addioss to Wesley, and the Divinity and Pre- 
(‘xistence of Chnst deuum.st rated, - Davenport . 

PARLOR ; that room in a house where the master or 
his family eusfonmiily sp('ak with visitors : but whether 
the wold reiideied jiarloi has ahvay.s this import m the 
Hebrew, may he doubtful Compare .ludg. 3. 20, 1 Sam. 
0 ~ ('almrt 

PARNELE, (T'iksaias,) a divine and poet, w'as born, 
in li>70, at Dublin ; was educated at Trinity college, in 
that city , obtained, in 1705, 1713, and 1716, the archdea- 
corny of Clogher, a prebend in Dublin calliedral, and the 
vicarage of Finglu'-s; and died at Chester, in 1717 He 
was th<* friend of Swift and Pope, the latter of whom gave 
the works of Parnell to the press —Davnipait 

PARR, (SAAimcL, LL.D ,)one of the most profound of 
Greek scholars, was born, in 1710, at Harnuv on the Hill, 
and was educated at the grammar-school of that place, 
and at timannel college, Cambridge H-aving, m eonse- 
(juence of his youth. b(‘('U di-'nppointetl nl becoming head 
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master at Harraw, he established a semiiiary at Stan- 
HMMpe } which, howevei^ he ultimately gave up, and was 
successively master of Colchester and Norwich grammar- 
schools. His first church preferment was the rectory of 
Asterby, which he obtained in 1780 j and the following 
year he received the degree of doctor of laws. He sub- 
sequently received the perpetual curacy of Hatton, the 
living of Orafiiham, in Huntingdonshire, and a prebend 
of St. Paul’s cathedral. 



day. It is to be regretted, however, that he did not exert 
his literary powers on subjects of adequate and perma- 
nent interest *, on which account his sermons and tracts, 
.hough written with extraordinary vigor and elegance, 
will fail to secure lasting attention. Though somewhat 
too much of a politician for a divine, he evinced singular 
benevolence and benignity in his general deportment. 
His works, among which are various Sermons, the Prefp.ce 
to Bellendenus, and a Letter from IrenopoUs, have been 
collected since his .decease, and publisned in eight vols. 
octavo, together with Memoirs of his Life, and Writings, 
and a selection from his correspondence, by John John- 
.son, M. D., 1828. He died March 2b, 1825, m his se- 
venty-ninth year Davenpi^t. 

PARRY, (William,) some lime president and theo- 
logical tutor at Wymondley academy, Herts, was born m 
the year 1754, at Abergavenny, in Monmouthshire. He 
was the eldest of twelve children, most of whom died 
young. When he was about seven years of age, he re- 
moved with his father to London, where he attended the 
ministry of Dr, Samuel Stennett. It is not a.scertained 
at what period he first felt the importance of religion ; 
but, at the age of seventeen, he publicly professed his at- 
tachment to Christianity, by becoming a member of the 
church at Stepney, then under the pastoral care of Mr. 
Brewer, by whom, at the age of twenty, he was introduc- 
ed to the academy at Homerton. Under the instructions 
of Drs. Condor, Gibbons, and Fisher, Mr. Parry remained 
during six years, pursuing, with unremitting ardor and 
persevering industry, the studies to which he had devoted 
nimself. He was ordained at Little Boddow, Essex, in 
the year 1780, To his suggestion and benevolent atitivi- 
ly, while resident at Baddow, may be attributed the forma- 
tion of The Benevolent Society, for the Relief of Ne- 
sepitous Widows and Children of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers, in the Counties of Essex and Herts also ‘*The 
Essex Union,” whose object is to promote the extension 
»f the gospel in the county. In the year 1791, when an 
opposition Vi'as made to an application of the dissenters, 
for a repeal of the Test and Corporation acts, more espe- 
eialW by the noblemen, gentlemen, and clergy of the county 
of Warwick, he anim^veried, with great eloquence aiul 
force, on their resolutions, in three letters, afldressed to 
the earl of Alyesford. The pamphlet on the Inspiration 
of the New Testament appeared in the year 1797, and 
has obtained for its author an extensive reputation. 

Shortly after its publication, propo.sals were made to 
Mr* Parry, by the trustees of W. Coward, Esq., to become 
thfsoJogical tuUir in the dissenting academy, which had for 
some years been inducted at Northampton and Paven- 
tiT>"by Dfs« Doddridge and Ashworth. An earnest desire 
of extended usualness led Mr. Parry to accept those 
propoMtk ; and, in the year 1799, he took an afieclionate 
mrewdft of his beloved fiock at Baddow, after having la- 
bored amongst them for twenty yearn, with great accep- 


tance and fidelity. Mr. Parry entered on hie new and 
important office at Wymondley, (to which place 'Rie acade* 
my was removed,) with all that intense a^Hcation which 
naturally resulted from the high sense he entertained of 
its resj^sibility. As a lecturer, Mr. Parry was distim 
gttished by perspicuity and classical simplicity } and, by a 
happy union of d^piity and adection, he seeurMl the love 
and veneration of the students intrusted to his care. 

In undertaking the office of tutor, Mr. Parry did not 
resign that of a minister of Christ. Immediately after his 
settkment at Wymondley, a smali chapel was erected on 
the premises, where a congregation was raised, and a 
church £oarmed, over which he presided as pastor, till the 
time of his decease. With the exception of a charge de* 
livered at the ordination of one of his students, Mr. Parry 
appeared but once in the character of an autimr, after his 
removal to Wymondl^, which was in a work of a com 
troversial kind, with Dr. Williams, of Rotherham, “ On 
the Origin of Moral Evil.” It had been his intention to 
write a History of the Dissenters, a work for which he 
was well qualified, and ibr which he bad made considera* 
ble preparation ; but a painful nervous affection coming 
on, his design was interrupted, and never afterwards re« 
sumed. He died in Nov. 1818. 

The death-bed of Mr. Parry was one of calm and holy 
triumph he rested with unshaken confidence on the rock 
of ages, and entered with a smile the gloomy valley, 
which was to conduct him to the regions of everlasting 
day. He had just closed his sixty-fourth year. 

The writings of Mr. Parry are characterized by clear- 
ness of conception, with great accuracy and felicity of ex- 
pression. — Jtmes^ Chns. Biog. 

PARSEES. (See Guebbes.) 

PARSIMONY. (See Covetousness.) 

PARSON ; (persona ecclesim ; ) one that hath full posses- 
sion of all the rights of a parochial church. He is called 
parson, (persotWy) because by his person the church, which 
IS an invisible body, is represented, and he is in himself a 
iKMly corporate, m order to protect and defend the rights 
of the church, which he personates. There are in the 
church of England three ranks of clerg}'men below that 
of a dignitary, viz. parson, vicar, and curate. Parson is 
the first, incaniDg a rector, or he who receives the great 
tithes of a benefice. Clergyman may imply any person 
ordained to serve at the altar. ' Parsons are always 
priests, whereas clergymen are often only deacons. (See 
CLEUtiV ; CuBATE.)— i/c«d. Buck. 

PARSONS, (Jonathan,) minister in Newburyport, 
Moss., was grailuated at Yale i;oliege in 1729, having 
given indications of an uncommon genius. Soon after 
he began to preach, he was ordained minister of Lyme, 
Conn., where he continued several years. The last thirty 
years of his life were spent at Newburyport, in one of the 
largest congregations in America. His labors weniinces- 
.sant, and he sometimes sunk under his exertions. jSSvinng 
his last sickness he enjoyed the peace of a Christian. 
He expressed his unwavering assurance of an interest in 
the favor of God through the Redeemer. He died July 
19, 1776, aged about sixty-six. 

Mr. Parsons was a Presbyterian. As a preacher he 
was eminently useful. During some of the first years of 
his ministry his style was remarkably correct and ele- 
gant j but after a course of years, when his attention was 
occupied by thmgs of greater imj^rtance, his manner of 
writing was less polished, though perhaps it lost nothing 
of its pathos and energy. In his preaching he dwelt 
much and with earnestness upon the doctrines of grace, 
knowing it to be the design of the Christian religion to 
humble the pride of man and to exalt the grace of Gc^- 
He labored to guard his people both against the giddy 
wildness of enthusiasm, and the licentious tenets of Anti- 
nomian delusion. His invention was fruitful, his imagi- 
nation rich, his voice clear and commanding, varying 
with every varying passion, now forcible, majestic, tmi- 
fying, and now soft, and persuasive, and meltiiig- His 
zealous and indefaitigable exertiems were not in vain. 
Daring his ministry at Lyme, at a period of uncommon 
effusion of God’s Spirit ot grace, he indulged the telief, 
that near two hundm of his people were renewed in the 
dispositions of their minds, and enlightened by the trutn 
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as it is in Jesus; and hfs labors al Newbury port were at- 
tended by a happy revival of religion. He was eminent 
as a scholar, for he was familiar with the classics, and he 
was skilled in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. 
He was accounted a dexterous and masterly reasoner. 
He published a Sermon at Boston Lecture, 1742 ; Good 
News from a ftir Country, in seven discourses, 1766 ; Ob- 
servations, dec., 1757 ; Manna gathered in the Morning, 
1761 ; Infant Baptism from Heaven, in two discourses, 
1765 : a Sermon on the Death of G. Whitfield, 1770; 
Freedom from Civil and Ecclesiastical Tyranny the Pur- 
chase of Christ, 1774 ; sixty Sermons on various subjects, 
in two volumes, 8vo, 1780. SearVs Sermoti m his Dftith. 
— AHm. 

PARSONS, (THEOFHU.rJi, LL. D.,) chiet justice of 
Massachusetts, the son of Rev. Moses Parsons, of Byfield, 
was born Feb. 24, 1750. After graduating at Harvard 
college, in 1769, he studied law with judge Bradbury, of 
l^lmouth, now Portland, and kept the grammar-school. 
Wlien the town was burnt by the British, he returned to 
his father's, and soon opened an office in Newbury port. 
In 1779, he was a member of the convention w'hich framed 
the constitution of Massachusetts ; he was also in 1789 a 
member of the state convention, which adopted the con- 
stitution of the United States. He removed to Boston in 
1800. After an extensive practice of thirty-five years he 
succeeded chief justice Dana, in 1806. He died at his 
residence in Boston, Oct. 30, 1813, aged sixty-three. He 
was not more remarkable for his deep learning, than for 
the keenness of his wit. H|s repartees were often very 
cutting. Not only was he a profound lawyer, but an ex- 
cellent classical scholar and a skilful mathematician. 
His political influence, in the party divisions of his day, 
was very great. 

Of his belief in Christianity he made a profession in 
his last years, joining the church in Boston, of which Dr. 
Kirkland was the pastor. “ I examined,” he was accus- 
tomed to say to his friends, “ the pioof, and weighed the 
objections to Christianity, many years ago, with the accu- 
racy of a lawyer ; and the result was so entire a convic- 
tion of Its truth, that I have only to regret that my belief 
has not more completely influenced my conduct.” Two 
days before his death, he repeated his strong conviction to 
Dr. Kirkland in the following terms ; I could as soon doubt 
the existence of God himself, as the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion.” The judgment of such a man ought to be 
genenilly known. The first six volumes of the Massachu- 
setts Reports contain many of his judicial decisions, which 
w'ere respected not only at home, but in Europe, as pre- 
eminent in wisdom. In the opinion of judge Parker, had 
he lived in England, he would have been made lord 
chancellor, or lord chief justice. Parker's Sketch ; Kstapp's 
Bio^. Sketches^ 37 — 77 ; Christian Biscipfe, voL ii.—AfIf/t. 

PARSONS, (Levi,) missionary to Palestine, the son of 
a minister, was bom in Goshen, Mass., July 18, 1792. 
At the age of sixteen he became a Cliristian, and while 
lie was a member of college he became earnestly desirous 
to be a missionary. During three revivals of religion his 
efforts were made extensively useful. 

He was graduated at Middlebury in 1814, and studied 
theology at Andover. After being ordained in Sept. 1817, 
he was an agent of the Board of Missions. In Nov. 
1819, lie sailed with Mr. Fisk for Palestine, and arrived 
at Smyrna in Jan. 1820 ; after passing half a year at 
Sc;o, he proceeded to Jerusalem, where he remained from 
Feb. to May, 1821. In Dec. he went with Mr. Fisk to Al- 
exandria, where he died in great peace and triumph, Feb. 
10, 1822, aged twenty-nine. He was a good scholar, and 
very amiable and interesting in his manners, and de- 
voted to his benevolent work. His Life was written by his 
brother-in-law, D. 0. Morton, 1824. — Alkn. 

PART, Portion, frequently signifies the source of 
satisfaction, or happiness. The Lord is the portion of 
niine inheritance,” Psal. 16: 5. 142: 5. “ The Lord's 
portion is his pe^le ; Jacob is the lot of his inheritajice,” 
Deut, 32: 9. But with this diflerenee; God makes 
ami constitutes the happiness of his people, but his peo- 
ple cannot augment God's hanpiness or glory. 

^art or portion also signines recompense, or punish- 
ment ; *<This is the portion of a wicked man from God, 


and the heritage appointed unto him by God,” Job 20: 29. 
Psal. 63: 10. 11; 6, The Lord shall appoint him 
his portion with the hypocnles,” Matt. 24; 51. What 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel?” 2 Cor 6; 15. 
(See next article.)-— 

PARTAKE ; to receive a share. The saints are par- 
ta^rs af Christ and of the heavenly calling. By receiving 
Jesus ChrLsi and his Spirit into their hearts, they possess 
them and iheir ble.ssings and influences as their own, and 
are effectually called to the heavenly glory, Heb. 3: 1— 
14. 6; 4. They are partakers of God'.s promises and 
benefits ; they have an interest in all the promises, and 
shall jeceive every blessing therein contained, Eph. 3; 6. 
1 Tim. 6; 2. They are partakers of the dimm nature^ and 
of Christas hothms, when, through union to Christ and 
fellowship with him in his righteousness and spirit, their 
nature is conformed to Christ, 2 Pet. 1:4. They partake 
of Christ's sujferings^ and of the afilictions of the gospel, 
when they are persecuted for their adherence to the truth 
and example of Christ, X Pet. 4: 13. 2 Cor. 1: 7. 2 Tim. 
1:8. They partake of the grace of Paul, and other mi- 
nisters, when they receive spiritual edification from their 
ministry, Phil. 1: 7. Hypocrites are partakers of the 
Holy Ghost. Some of them in the apostolic age enjoyed 
his miraculous gifts and operations ; and in every 
age they receive such convictions, or other influences, as 
are separable from a state of grace, Heb. 6: 4. Men be- 
come partakers in other men’s sms, by contriving, con- 
sentmg, inclining to, rejoicing m, assisting to commit, or 
sharing the profits or pleasures of their .sin ; or by occa- 
sioning them by an evil example, or offensive use of 
things indifferent ; by provoking or tempting to, or not 
doing all we can to hinder their sin ; or by commanding, 
exciting, or hiring men to sin ; or by defending, extenu- 
ating, or conimending their sm ; by neglecting to reprove, 
an^ promote the proper fmnishment of sin ; and by not 
mourning over and praying against sm, Rev. 18: 4. 
Eph. 5: 11.— Rrwrn. 

PARTHENAI, (Anne de,) an accomplished and piou.s 
lady, the wife of Anthony de Pons, count of Marenues, 
was duchess of Ferrara, daughter of Lewis XII., and 
one of the brightest ornamcncs of the court of Reu^ de 
France. She was a protectress of learning, and was her- 
self, on nccount of her abilities and accomplishments, the 
delight of every sot'icty into which she entered. She un- 
derstood Greek and Latin, and took great pleasure in 
conversing with theologians, and reading the Scriptures, 
whioh induced her to turn Protestant. — Betham. 

PARTHIA IS thought to have been originally a pro- 
vince of Media, on its eastern side, which was raised into 
a distinct kingdom by Arsaces, B, C, 250. It soon ex- 
tended Itself over a great pari of the ancient Persian em- 
pire, and i.s frectuently put for that empire in Scripture, 
and other ancient writings. Parthia maintained itself 
against all aggressor-s for nearly five hundred years, but 
m A. D. 226, one of the descendants of the ancient Per- 
sian kings united it to the ancient empire, and Persia re- 
sumed Its ancient name and dynasty. 

It is said the Parthians w^ere either refugees or exiles 
from the Scythian nations. Jews from among them were 
present at Jerusalem at the Pentecost, Acts 2; 9. — Cdmet, 

PARTRIDGE, Utra, 1 Sam. 26: 20. Jer. 17: li ; 
perrUr^ Ecclus. 11: 30.) In the first of these places David 
.says, “ The king of Israel is come out to bunt a pait- 
ridge on the mountains ;” and in the second, “ The part- 
ridge sittelh” on eggs, '‘and produceth,” or Katcheth, 
" not ; so he that getteth riches, and not by right, shall 
leave them in the midst of his days, and at his en^ shall 
be contemptible.” This passage does not necessarily im- 
ply that the partridge hatches the eggs of a stranger, but 
only that she often tails in her attempts to bring mrtb her 
young. To such diiiappointments she is greatly exposed 
from the position of her nest on the ground, where her 
eggs are often smiled by the wet, or crushed by the foot. 
So ^ ' that hrooas over his ill-gotten gains will often find 
them unproductive ; or, if he leaves them, as a bird oc- 
casionally driven from her nest, may be despoiled of their 
possession. 

As to the hunting of the partridge, which. Dr. Shaw ob- 
serves, is the greater, or red-legged kind, the traveller 
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says, The Arabs have another, Uiough fi more htbonous 
method of catching these birds j for, observing that they 
become languid and fatigued after they have been hastily 
put up twice or thrice, they immediately run in upon 
them, and knock them down with their zmattyt^ or blud- 
geons as we should call them.” Precisely in this manner 
Saul hunted David, coming hastily upon him, putting him 
up incessantly, in hopes that at len^h his strength and 
resources would fail, and lie M^ould become an easy prey 
to his pursuer. Forskal mentions a partridge wWc 
name in Arabic is hirt ; and Latham says, that, m the 
province of Andalusia m Spain, the name of the partridge 
is churr ; both taken, no doubt, like the Hebrew, from its 
note. — Watson. 

PARVAIM; llie name of a region, (2 Chron. 3: fi.) 
thought to be the same as Ophir. — Cnimet. 

FASAGINIANS, (Pasaginii) a denomination which 
arose in the twelfth century, called also The Cirenmemd. 
Mo.sbeim says the meaning of the term is unknown ; but 
they seem to have been a remnant of the Nazarenes, 
(which see,) and their distinguishing tenets were: — 1. 
That the observation of the law of Moses, in every thing, 
except the offering of sacrifices, was obligatory upon 
Christians. 2. That Christ was no more than the first and 
purest creature of Ood, which was the doctrine of the Semi- 
Arians. They had the utmost aversion to the dominion 
and discipline of the church of Rome. Mosheim's E. If. 
vol. iii. pp. 127-8. — Wilhams. 

PASCAL, (Blaise,) perhaps the most brilliant in- 
tellect that ever lighted on this lower world,” was liorn at 
Clermont, in the province of Auvergne, on the 19th of 
June, 1623. He was descended from one of the best fnmi- 
lies in that province. As soon as Blaise Pascal was able 
to speak, he discovered marks of eiftraordinary capacity, 
which he evinced^ not only by the general pertinency and 
acuteness of his replies, but particularly by the questions 
which he asked concerning the nature of things, and his 
reasonings upon them ; which were much supenor to what 
is common at his age. His mother having died in 1620, 
his father, who was an excellent scholar, and an able 
mathematician, and who lived in habits of intimacy with 
several persons of the greatest learning and science at 
that time in France, determines! to lake upon himself the 
whole charge of his son’s education. 

Before young Pascal had attained his twelfth year, two 
circumstances ticcurred which deserve to be recorded, as 
they discovered the turn, and evinced the superiority of 
his mmd. Having remarked one day, at table, the sound 
produced by a person accidentally strikifig an earthern- 
ware plate with a knife, and that the vibrations were im- 
mediately stopped by putting his hand on the plate, he 
became anxious to investigate the cause of this phenome- 
non, and employed himself in making a number of expe- 
riments on .sound, the re.-^-ult of which he committed to 
writing, so as to form a littletrenti.se on the subject, which 
was was found very correct and ingenious. The other 
occurrence was his first acquisition, or, as it might not 
improperly be termed, his invention of geometry. His 
father, though very fond of the mathematics himself, had 
studiously kept from him every means of becoming ac- 
quainted with them This he did, partly in conformity to 
the maxim he had hitherto followed, of keeping his .son 
superior to Hi R task; and p.arl!y, from an apprehension 
that a science so engaging, and at the same time so ab- 
stracted, and which was on that account peculiarly suited 
to the turn of his son’s mind, would probably absorb too 
much of his attention, and stop the progress of his other 
smdies, if he were once initiated into it. But the activity 
of a pen^rating and inquisitive mind is not to be so easily 
^strained. As from respect to his father’s authority, 
bowlder, he had so far regarded his prohihitinn as to pur- 
sue this study only in private, and at his hours of recrea- 
he on for some time undiscovered : but, one 
to, while he was employed in this manner, his father ac- 
cidehtally entered the room, unobserved by Pascal who 
was Wholty intent on the subject of his investigation.’ His 
^ther stood for some time unperceiyed, and observed, 
with the greatest astonishm-nt, that his son was surnra tid- 
ed with geometi^l figures, and was then actually em- 
ployed in finding out the proportion of the angles formed 


by a triangle, one side of which is produced ; which is the 
subject of the thirty-second proposition in the First Book 
of Euclid. His father at length asked him what he was 
doing. The son, surprised and confused to find his fa- 
ther was there, told him he wanted to find out this and 
tliat, mentioning the difi'erent parts contained m that theo- 
rem. His father then asked how he came to inquire 
about that. He replied he had found out such a thing, 
naming some more simple problems ; and thus, in reply 
to different questions, he showed that he horl gone on his 
own investigations, totally unassisted, from the most sim- 
ple definition in geometry, to Euclid’s thirty-second posi- 
tion. His subsequent progress perfectly accorded with 
this extraordinary elicitation of his talents. Pascal gave 
his son Euclid’s Elements to peruse at his hours of recre- 
ation. He read them, and. understood them without any 
assistance. TIis progress was so rapid that he was soon 
udmitted to the meetings of a .society of which his father, 
Roberval, and some other celebrated mathematicians were 
members, and from which originated the Royal academy 
of sciences at Paris. 

During Pascal’s residence with his father at Rouen, and 
w'^hilc he was only m his nineteenth year, he invented his 
famous arithmetical machine, by which all numerical cal- 
culations, however complex, can be made by the mechani- 
cal operation of its different parts, without any arithmeti- 
cal skill in the person w^ho uses it. He had a patent for 
this invention in 1649. His studies however began to be 
mterruptect when he had reached his eiglileenth year by 
.some symptoms of ill health, which were thought to be 
the effect of inten.se application, and which never aftcr- 
w^ards entirely quitted him, .so that he .sometimes used to 
say, that from the time he was eighteen, he had never 
passed a day without pain. But Pascal, though out of 
health, was still Pascal ; ever active, ever inquiring, and 
satisfied oply with that for which an adequate reason could 
be assigned. Having heard of the exjieriments instituted 
by Torricelli, to find out the cause of the rise of water in 
fountain.s and pumps, and of the mercury in the barome- 
ter, he was induced to repeat them, and to make others 
to satisfy himself on the .subject. 

Tn 1654, he mvenleil his arithmetical triangle, for the 
solution of problems respecting the C(>mbination.s of stakes 
in unfinished games of hazard ; and long after that he 
wrote his “ Demonstrations of the Problems relating to 
the Cycloid,” be.sides se^’-eral pieces on other subjects in 
the higher branches of the matliemntics, for which his 
genius was probably most fitted. Pascal, though not rich, 
was independent in his circum.stance.s ; and as his pecu- 
liar talents, his former hobits, and the state of his health, 
all called tor retirement, he <lid well to embrace it. From 
1655, therefore, he associated only wdth a few friends ol’ 
the same religious opinions with himself, and lived for 
the most part in privacy in the society of Port Royal. 

AIkhU that lime there were di.s.sensions between the Jan- 
seni.sts and the Jesuits ; and as Pa.scal was u Jansenist, 
he engoged in the controversy. It w^as during the agi- 
tation of this affair, respecting Arnauld, that Pascal, un- 
der the fictitious name of Loxns de. MotdaJtf, published the 
first of the “ Letters a Provincial to one of Ins 
Friends,” in which he ridicules the assemblies that were 
held bn that occasion, with a poignancy of w'it and elo- 
quence, of which the French language had nt that time 
furnished no example. In this letter, and the five follow- 
ing, the provincial w'rite.s an account to hts friend of the 
visits he has made to various per-sons, both among the 
Jansenists and the Jesuits, in order to fiiltl out the nature 
of the dispute, and the meaning of the terms that are em- 
ployed. The absurdity of several of these, the injustice 
of the proposed censure, the conformity of AmauUPs sen- 
timents with Scripture and the fathers, and, above all, 
the duplicity of the jesuitical party, or rather parties, who 
united in their enmity against him, are ailmirabhr expos- 
ed. In the next six letters he lays open the false mo- 
rality of the Jesuits, by the recital of an intervi^ with 
one of their casuists, who teaches him the maxims and 
opinions of their most approved writers, in their own 
words, wdiich he is represented as hearing with astonish- 
ment and surprise. The/l'emarks he is represented to 
make in the course of the conversation, and his additional 
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observations to his hiend, contain a complete develop- 
ment of their iniquity with the keenest satire, in language 
at once elegant, correct, and intelligible to every capacity. 
The encomiums Voltaire has bestowed on this protluc- 
tion, coincide with Ihose of his friend, D’ Alembert. Both 
of them, however, blame Pascal lor not equally ridiculyig 
the docirmes of the Jauscnisis, whom Voltaire falsely re- 
presents as being competitors with the Jesuits for political 
interest and power. (See Jesuits.) Pascal’s controversy 
with the Jesuits was not confined to the Provincial Letters, 
for he wrote some masterly papers to the curates of Pans 
and Rouen, and .which were called “Factuins.” 

But Pascal’s bodily iiiUrmitieh now increased ; and as 
his health declined, he became more reserved m his in- 
tercourse with others, and feeling increasing impressions 
of the vanity of hie, and the obligation of Christians I9 
benevolence, he carried his self-deniul to an unusual de- 
gree of austerity. Jii order to check the emotions of a 
mssioii to which he felt himself subject, he wore round 
us body a cincture of iron, set with sharp points, which 
he used to strike with his hand, wlien lie was conscious 
of tliose feelings of pride which he so strongly condemn- 
ed. It must be, however, observed, that Pascal did not 
imagine his religion was to consist merely in outward ob- 
servances j nor did he ascribe to his own merit the 
changes he had experienced in his disposition. 

What may be called the last illness of this great man 
began in June, 1062, not without suspicion of poison. He 
was desirous that the sacrament should be admitntUered 
to him. The last words he uttered were, ‘‘May God ne- 
ver forsake me !” and on the 19th of August, 1002, aged 
thirty-nine years and three month.s, he expired. 

Towards the close of his life, he had occupied himself 
wholly in religious meditation, committing to writing 
such pious and moral reflections as occurred to him. 
These were published after his aeath, under the title of 
“Peiisecs de M. Pascal, sur la Religion, et sur quelques 
autres Sujets that is, Pascal’s Thoughts on Religion, 
and other Subjects.” They are contained in thirty-two 
chapters, and have been greatly admired by philosophers 
for their profundity. They have been translated into 
English, and will well repay the reader’vS attention. The 
best edition was published at Edinburgh, about the year 
1825, (and republished in the IJ S.) edited by Craig, with 
a life prefixed. The whole of Pascal’s works weie col- 
lected together and published at Pans m 1779, under the 
superintendence of the abbe Bossuet.— .fewes’ Chris. JJiog. 

PA SSALORYNCHTTES ; a branch of the Moiitani.sts, 
(which SCO,) who held it necessary to observe a perpetual 
silence ; wherefore they are said (no doubt in ridicule) 
to have kepi their finger constantly upon their mouth, 
and dared not open it even to say their prayers j and from 
this circumstance arose the denomination, the name of 
n hich, according to Broughton, is derived from passahis, 
a nail, and rm, the no.stril, winch looks as if they jnit their 
finger (or finger nail perhaps) to their no.se rather than 
mouth. Jl seems, however, that they were a prudent, cau- 
tious sect, more ready to hear than to .speak. Bioughtms 
Did — fVilhams. 

PASSION. This word has several very diflerent signi- 
fications. First, It signifies the passion or suffering of 
Christ : “To whom also he showed himself alive after 
his passion,” Acts 1: 3. Secondly, it signifies shameful 
j)assions, (Rom. 1: 20.) to which tho.se are given up, whom 
God abandons to their ow^n desires, Rom. 7: 5. I Thess. 
4: 5. Thirdly, passion, ui its general import, signifies 
every feeling of the mind occasioned by an extrinsic 
cause. It is used to describe a violent commotion or agi- 
tation of the mind ; emotion, zeal, ardor, or even of ease 
wherein a man can conquer his desires, or hold them 
m subjection. (See Affections.) 

As to the number of the pa.ssions, Le Brun makes them 
about twenty ; (1.) alteniion j (2.) admiration j (3.) as- 
tonishment ; (4.) veneration ; (5.) rapture ; (G.) joy, with 
tranquillity j (7.) desire ; (8.) laughter ; (9.) acute pain ; 
(10.) jiains, simply bodily j (11.) sadness; (12.) weep- 
tng; (13.) compassion ; (14.) scorn ; (15.) horror; (16.) 
terror or fright* (17.) anger; (18.) hatred; (19.) jea- 
lousy ; (20.) despair. All these may be represented on 
canvass by the pencil. Some make their number greater. 


adding aversion, love, emulation, Ac. Ac. ; these, how- 
ever, may be considered as included in the above list. 
They are divided by some mio public and private^; proper 
and improper ; social and selfish passions. 

The original of the passions are from impressions on 
the senses ; from the operations of reason, by winch good 
or evil are fore.seen ; and from the recollections of me- 
mory. 

The obiects of the passions are mostly things sensible, 
on account of their near alliance to the ^dy ; but objects 
of a spiritual nature also, though invisible, have a ten- 
dency to excite the passions ; such as the love of God, 
hepven, hell, eternity, Ac. 

As to the imiocenry fd‘ the passions : in themselves they 
are neither good nor evil, but according to the good or ill 
vse that is made oi’ tlieiri, and the degrees to which they 
ri.se. 

The nscfuhifss of the passions is considerable, and were 
giyen us for a kind of spring or elasticity to correct the 
natural sluggishness of the corporeal part. Tlicy gave 
binh to poetry, science, painting, music, and all the polite 
arts, which minister to pleasure; nor are they less ser- 
viceable in tlie I’ausp of religion and truth. ‘‘They,” 
says Br. \V^'ltls, “ when sanctified, set the powers of the 
understanding at work in the search of divine truth and 
religious duty ; they Keep the soul fixed to divine things ; 
render the duties of holiness much easier, and tempta- 
tions to sin much weaker ; and render us more like Christ, 
and fitter for his presence and enjoyment m heaven ” 

As to the regulation ot the passions : to know whether 
they are under due restraints, and directed to proper ob- 
jects, we must inquire whether they influence our opi- 
nions ; run before the understanding ; are engaged in tri- 
fling, and iicglectfui of important objects ; express them- 
selves in an indecent manner; and whether they di.sordcr 
our conduct. If this be the case, they are out of their due 
bounds, and will become sources of trial rather than in- 
slruinents of good. To have them properly regulated, w'e 
should possess knowledge of our duty, lake Goers word 
for our rule, be much in prayer and dependence on the 
Divine Being. 

Lastly, we should slndi/ the passions. To examine 
them accurately, indeed, reipures much skill, patience, 
observation, and judgment but to form any proper idea 
of the human inmdj and its various operations; to detect 
the errors that arise from healed tempera meni and intel- 
lectual excess ; to know liow to touch their variou.s 
strings, ami to direct ami employ them m the be.st of all 
services; I say, to accomplish these ends, the study of 
the passions is of llic greatest consequence. 

“ Amidst the numerous branches of knowledge,” says 
Mr Oogan, “ which claim the attention of the human 
mind, no one can lie more important than this. What- 
ever mo.st inlunalely ( ^^(‘erns ourselves must he of the 
first momeni. An attention, therefore, to the workings 
of our own inimls, tracing the power which external ob- 
jects liave over us ; discovering the nature, of our emo- 
tions and allectioiis ; and comprchcmling the reason of 
our being afleeted in a particular manner, must have a 
ilirect influence U|X)n our pursuits, our characters, and our 
happiness. It may with justice be advanced, that the 
happine.ss of ourselves m this department is of much 
greater utility than abstruser speculations concerning the 
nature of the human .soul, or even the most accurate 
knowledge of its micllpclual powers ; for it is according as 
the pas.sions ami atrecnons are excited and directed to- 
wards the objects investigated by our inteVlectual natures, 
that we become useful to ouriselves and others ; that we 
rts^e into res|)ectability, or sink into contempt ; that we 
difliise or enjoy happiness, diffuse or suffer misery. An 
accurate aiialyvsis of these passions and affections, there- 
fore, is to the moralist what the science of anatomy is to 
the surgeon. It (*onstitwte.s the first principles of rational 
practice ; it is, in a moraf view, the anatomy of the heart ; 
It discovers why it beats, and how' it beats ; indicates ap- 
pearances in a sound and healthy state ; detects disease.^ 
with their causas; and it is infinitely more fortunate m 
the power it communicates of applyin,g suitable icmedics.’^ 

See HuUhtsm^ WattSf Le Bn/n, Cosimt, am! Daonn on 
the Passinns ^ Maclanrttds Essen/s ; Ceorf 's Moral Vhilosn 
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phy^ vol. i. ch. 7 j Heidis Active Powm of Man ; Brownes 
Lectures ; Fordyceh Elements ef Mar. Phil. ; Bvrite on the 
Sublime find BeauUfulj p. 60 ; Spftrzheim's IVorh ; Foster's 
Essays ; Sourin' s Sermons ; Irvine's Orations j and ArgU‘ 
ment ; Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings ; Natural History 
of Enthusiasm ; md Fanaticism. — Calmct ; Bend. Buck. 

PASSIVE OBEDIENCE OF CHRIST. (See Obedi. 
ENCE, and SuTTEKJNos OF Christ.) — Bend. Bvd\ 

PASSIVE POWER j a phrase employed to denote h 
power of producing change, not actively, but nejgaiively. 
Dr. Williams, who ha.s revived the use of it in theology, 
understands by it what .some philosophers have denomi- 
nated mahm metaphysirim^ by whi<’h is meant the imme- 
diate cause of defectibiliiy, mutability, or limitation in 
creatures. Every created being and property must ne- 
ces.sarily be limited. Limitation is as essentially an 
attribute of a creature, as infinity is of the Creator. This 
♦imitedness implies defectibility, fallibleness, and muta- 
bility. It is to this principle, which is entirely of a nega- 
tive character, that evil is ultimately to be referred. It 
is not communicated to the creature by his Maker, nor 
could any act of wdll or power prevent its connexion with 
any created nature, any more than such an act of will or 
power could change the very essence of creatureship, or 
cause an uncaused being. And, as the principle itself 
IS not communicated, or caused by the Creator, so neither 
are its results. They can be traced no higher than to the 
being in whom they are developed. To himself alone 
must every one ascribe them ; to himself as a creature, in 
relation to the principle ; but to himself as sinful in rela- 
tion to the moral results. Gilbert's Life of Dr. WilliamSj 
notec. — Bend. Buck. 

PASSIVE PRAYER, among the mystic divines, is a 
total suspension or ligature of the intellectual faculties, in 
virtue whereof the soul remains of itself, and, as to its 
own power, impotent wdlh regard to the producing of any 
eflects, The pa.ssive state, according to Fenelon, is only 
passive in the same sense as contemplation ; i. e. it does 
not exclude peaceable, disintcre.sted acts, but only unquiet 
ones, or such as tend to our own interest. In the passive 
state the .soul has not properly any activity, any sensation 
of Its own. It is a mere flexibility of the soul, to -which 
the feeblest impulse of grace gives motion. (See Mystic, 
and Quietism J — Bend. Bitch. 

PASSOVER } (Heb. pesacb^ Gv. paseha j) a solemn fes- 
tival of the Jews, instituted in commemoration of their 
coming out of Egypt. The night before their departure, 
the destroying angel, who put to death the first-born of the 
Egyptians, passed over the houses of the Hebrews, with- 
out entering therein ; because they were marked with the 
blood of the lamb, which was killed the evening before, 
and which, for this reason, was called the paschal Iamb. 

The following is what God ordained concerning the 
passover : the month of the coming out of Egypt (Nisan) 
was to be the first month of the sacred or ecclesiasti- 
cal year ; and the fourteenth day of this month, between 
the two evenings, that is, between the sun’s decline aud- 
its setting ; or rather, according to our reckoning, be- 
tween three o’clock in the afternoon and six in the eve- 
ning, at the equinox, they were to kill the paschal lamb, 
and to abstain from leavened bread. The day following, 
being the fifteenth, reckoned from six o’clock of the pre- 
ceding evening, was the grand feast of the passover, which 
continued seven days ; but only the first and seventh days 
were peculiarly solemn. The slain lamb was to be with- 
out defect, a male, and of that year. If no lamb could 
be found, they might take a kid. They killed a lamb or 
a kid in each family ; and if the number of the family 
was not suflicient to eat the lamb, they might associate 
two families together. With the blood of the lamb they 
sprinkled the door-posts and lintel of every house, that the 
destroying angel at the sight of the blood might pass over , 
them. They were to eat the lamb the same night, roast- 
ed, with unleavened bread, and a sallad of wild lettuces, 
or hitter herbs. It was forbid to eat any part of U raw, 
or hoUed j nor were they to break a bone ; but it was to 
be eaten entire, even with the head, the feet, and the bow- 
els. If any thing remained to the day following, it was 
^hrown into the fire, Exod. i2: 46. Num. 9: 12. John 
19; They who ate H were to be in the posture of tra- 


velleijs, having their reins girt, shoes on their feet, staves 
in their hands, and eating in a hurry. , This last part of 
the ceremony was but little observed ; at least, it was of 
BO obligation after that night when they came out of 
Egypt. During the whole eight dayis of the passover no 
leavened bread was to be used. They kept the first and 
last day of the feast • yet it was allowed to dress \rictuals, 
which was foibidden on the Sabbath day. The obliga- 
tion of Ireeping the passover was so strict, that w hoever 
should neglect it was condemned to death, Num. 9: 13, 
But those who had any lawful impediment, a.s a journey, 
sickness, or uncleanness, voluntary or involuntary, for 
example, those w'ho had been present at a funeral, dtc., 
were to defer the celebration oiT the passover till the se- 
cond month of the ecclesiastical year, the fourteenth day 
of the month Jair, which answers to April and May. We 
see an example of this postponed passover under Heze- 
kiah, 2 ChrOi). 30: 2, 3, dec. 

It haik been thought a famous question, whether our 
Savior kept the legal and Jewish passot^er the last year of 
his rife. Some have thought that the supper he ate with 
his disciples on the evening when he instituted the sa- 
crament of his body and blood, was an ordinary meal, 
without a paschal lamb. Others, that he anticipated the 
passover, keeping it on the Thursday evening, while the 
other Jews kept it on the Friday. Others have advanced 
that the Galileans kept the passover on Thursday, as 
Christ did ; but that the other Jews kept it on Friday. 
It is, -however, the most general opinion of the Christian 
church, as well Greek as Latin, that our Savior kept the 
legal pas.sover on the Thursday evening, as tvell as the 
rest of the Jews. The principal difficulty in the way of 
this opinion is found !n the gospel of John, who says that 
Jesus being at the table with his disciples, before the 
feast of the passover, when Jesus knew that his hour was 
come,” John T3: 1. 18:28. 19; 14,31. Hence Calraet, 
in a very elaborate dissertation on our Savior’s last 
passover, has endeavored to show, that our Savior did not 
celebrate ihe passover the last year of his life. In this 
opinion he is supported by several of the ancients. But 
it has one fatal objection j it contradicts the express lati- 
guage of the evangelists. Hence some of the modem 
neologists, as Paulas, De Wcite, Winet, and Bretschneidcr, 
have affirmed that the evangelist John contradicts not 
only the other evangelists, but himself. But the whole 
difficulty has been completely cleared up by J. H. Rauch, 
who, by an accutate wmparison of the accounts of Mo- 
ses, of Josephus, and of the evangelists, has shown that 
Jesus, according to the law and custom of the Jew.s, held 
the paschal meed with his disciples in the firsU not the last 
hour of the 14th of Nisan ; (Lev. 23: 5.) that is, 6n Thurs- 
day evening, while the festival^ or feast of the passover ” 
which occupied seven days, (Lev. 23: 6 — 8.) did not be- 
gin till the Friday evening following. The hour of be- 
ginning, and different senses of the word pas.sovcr,” 
have not been properly considered 1^ the objectors. 

The word paschOy or passover, is taken, (1.) For the 
passing over of the destroying angel ; (2.) For the paschal 
lamb. (3.) For the meal at which it was eaten. (4.) For 
the festival instituted in memory of the coming out of 
Egypt, and the passage of the destroying angel. (5.) For 
all the victims offered during the pasohal solemnity. (6.) 
For the unleavened bread eaten during the eight days of 
the passover. (7.) For all the ceremonies of this solemnity. 

The modem Jews observe in general the ceremonies 
practised by their ancestors in the celebration of the 
passover. Whilst the temple was in existence, the Jews 
brought their lambs tliither, and there sacrificed them ; 
and they offered their blood to the priest, who poured it 
out at the foot (ff the altar. 

The paschal lamb was an illustrious type of Christ, 
r who became a sacrifice for the redemption of his church 
from sin and misery j but resemblances between the type 
and antitype have been strained by many writers into a 
great number of fanciftil particulars. It is enough for us 
to be assured, that as Christ is called “ our passover 
and the “ Lamb of God,” without ‘^spot,” by the ** sprink- 
ling of whose blood” we are delivered from guilt and pu- 
nishment-, and as faith in him is represented to us as 
“ eating the flesh of Christ,” with evident allusion to the 
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eating of the paschal sacrifice \ so, in these leading par* 
ticulars, the mystery of our redemption was set forth. 
The paschal lamb therefore prefigured the offering of the 
spotless Son of God, the ap^inted “ propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world:” by virtue of which) when 
received by fmih) we are aelivered from the bondage of 
uiit and misery) and nourished with strength for onr 
eavenly journey to that land of rest, of which Canaan, 
as early as the days of Abraham, became the divinely 
Instituted figure* See £xod. 12. Brotvn^s Diet, ; article 
Feast ; and M^Etoen on the T^peH) p. 127. — JRohineon^s 
Bib* Repos* 1834 ; Hend. Buck ; Calmct / Watson. 

FASTOR ; literally a shepherd ; figuratively a stated 
minister appointed to watch over and instruct a congre- 
gation. 

Jesus Christ’s description of an evangelical pastor, 
(Mattv 24; 45.) includes two things, faithfulness and pru- 
dence. If a minister be faithful, he deceives not oth- 
ers ; and if he be prudent, he is not apt to deceive htUi- 
Keif. His prudence sufibrs not deceivers easily to impose 
upon him ; and his faithfulness will not suffer him know- 
ingly to impose upon his people. His prudence will ena^ 
ble him to discern, and his faithfulness oblige him lo dis- 
tribute wholesome lood to his flock. But more particularly. 

1. Ministerial faithfulness includes pure and spintual 
aims and intentions for God, Phil. 2: 20, 21. 2. Personal 
sincerity, or integrity of heart, Neh. 9: 8. 1 Cor. 2: 12. 
3. Diligence in the discharge of duty. Matt. 25: 21. 1 
Tim. 4: 2. 4. Imparliaht 3 ;t' in . the adminktration^ of 
Christ’s house, 1 Tim. 5: 21. 5. An unshaken constancy 
and perseverance to the end, Rev. 2; 10. But the Lord’s 
servants must not only be faithful, but prudent, discreet, 
and wise. Fidelity and honesty make a good Christian j 
but the addition of prudence to fidelity makes a good stew- 
ard. Faithfulness will fix the eye upon the right end ; 
but it is prudence must direct to the proper means of at- 
taining it. The use of prudence to a minister is un- 
speakably great ; it not only gives clearness and perspi- 
cacity to the mind, by freehig it from passions and cor^i- 
real impressions, enabling it thereby to apprehend what 
is best to be done, but enables it in its deliberations about 
the means to make choice of the most apt and proper ; 
and directs the application of them in the fittest season,* 
without precipitation b}’’ too much haste, or hazard by too 
tedious delay. 

1. Prudence will direct us to lay a good fonndation 
of knowledge in our people’s souls, by catechising and in- 
structing them in the principles of Christianiiy, without 
which we labor in vain. 2. Ministerial prudence disco- 
vers itself in the choice of such subjects a.s the need of our 
people’s souls most require. 3. It will not only direct us 
m the choice of our subjects, but of (he language, too, in 
which we dress and deliver them to the people. 4. It 
will show us of what great use our own aftectioris are fot 
the moving of others ; and will therefore advise us, that, 
if ever we expect the truths we preach should operate up- 
on the hearts of others, we must first have them impressed 
on our own hearts, Phil. 3: 18. 5. It will direct us to be 
careful, by the strictness and gravity of our deportment, 
to maintain our esteem in the consciences of our people. 
f>. It will excite ns to seek a blessing from God u|x)n our 
studies and labors, as knowing all our ministerial success 
entirely depends thereupon,” 1 Cor. 3: 7. See FhveVs 
Character of an EvanfrdicMl Pastotj in the. second volume 
of his works, p. 763, fol. ed. ; and books under article 
Minister of the Gospel. — Hend. Buck. 

PASTORAL THEOLOGY ; that department of theo- 
lo^cal science which relates to the practical duties of the 
ntinisterial o^ce. Lectures on the subject are delivered 
universities of Germany, the Dissenting colleges of 
England, and the theological seminaries of the United 
States. It has been treated more or le.ss at large in Ri«r- 
neVs and Oerard*s Pastoral Care ; Baxter's Reformed Pastor ; 
Afoson’j S^dmt and Pastor ; Bridges Christian Ministry ; 
MiUer^s Cleriecd Manners / Rohinson^s Bibl. Repos. See 
works under MmisTSR of the Gospel. — Hend, Buck. 

, EATARA ; a maritime city of Lycia, where Paul, go- 
IJJg from Philippi to Jerusalem, found a ship bound for 
Phmnicm, in which he sailed, (Acts 21: 1.) A. D. 58. — 
Cafmet. 


PATERNOSTER } 1. The Latin for Our Father^ or the 
Lord’s prayer. 2. Every tenth large bead in the rosary 
which Catholics use at their devotions : at this they re- 
peat the Lord’s prayer; but at the intervening small 
ones, only an Ave Marian i. e. Hail, Mary ! 3. The ro- 
s^y itself.— fliewd. Buck. 

PATH ; the general course of any moving body. So 
we say, the path of the sun in the heavens ; and to this 
the wise man compares the path of the just, which is, he 
says, like daybreak ; it increases in light and splendor 
till perfect day. It may be obscure, feeble, dim, at first, 
but afterwards it shines in full brilliancy, Prov. 4; 18. 

The course of a man’s conduct and general behavior is 
called the path in which he walks, by a very easy meta- 
phor t and ws when a man walks from place to place m 
the dark, he may be glad of a light to assist in directing his 
steps, so the word of God is a light to guide tho.<;c in their 
course of piety and duty, who otherwise might wander, or 
be at a loss for direction. Wicked men, and wicked wo- 
men, are said to have paths full of snares. The dispen- 
sations of God are his paths, Psal, 25; 10. The precepts 
of God are paths, Psal 17; 5. 65: 4. The phenomena 
of nature arc paths of God; (Psal 77: 10. Isa. 43: 1(>.) 
and to those depths which are beyond human inspection, 
Ihe course of God in his providence is likened. If ln.s 
paths are obscure in nature, .so they may be in providence, 
and in grace too. May he show us, with increasing 
clearness, “ the path of life 1” (See Causey. 

PATHUOS ; (Jer. 44: 1, 15. Kxek. 29: 14. 30: 14.) one 
of three ancient divisions of Egypt, ■which answ’cred to 
the Greek Thebois. — Calmet. 

PATIENCE ; that calm and unruffled temper with 
which a good man bears the evils of life. 

** Patience,” says an eminent wnter, is apt to be 
ranked by many among the more humble and obscure 
virtues, belonging chiefly lo llio.se who groan on a sick 
bed, or who languish in a prison ; but in every circum- 
stance of life, no virtue is more important both to duty 
and to happiness. It is not confined to a situation of con- 
tinued adversity : it principally, indeed, regards the di.sa- 
greeable circumstances which are apt lo occur : hut jiros- 
j>erily cannot be enjoyed, any more than adversity sup- 
ported, without It. It inu.st enter into the temper, and 
form the habit of the .soul, if we would pass through the 
w'orld with tranquillity and honor.” 

“ Christian patience,” says Mason, is essentially dif- 
ferent from insensibility, whctlier natural, artificial, or 
acquired. This, indeed, sometimes passes for patience, 
(hough it be in reality quite another thing ; for patience 
signifies suffering. Now if you inflict ever so much pain 
on the body of another, if he is not sensible of it, it is no 
pamtohim; he suffers nothing; consequently calmness 
under il is no patience. This in.sensibihty is .sometimes 
natural. Some, in the native temperament of their mind 
and body, are much less susceptible of pain than others 
are. There are different degrees of insensibility in men, 
both in their animal and mental frame ; so that the same 
event may be a great exercise of patience to one man, 
which is none at all to another ; as the latter feels little or 
no pain from that w'oiind inflicted on the body or mind 
which gives the most exquisite anguish to the former. 
Again; there is an artificial insensibility, such as is pro- 
cured by opiates, which blunt the edge of pain ; and theie 
is an acquired insensibility, or that which is attained by 
the force of principles strongly inculcated, or by long cus- 
Kan. Such was the apathy of the Stoics, who obstinately 
maintained that pain was no evil, and therefore bote it 
with amazing firmness, which, however, was very diffe- 
rent from the virtue of Christian patience, as appears 
from the principles from which they respectively proceed- 
ed ; the one Springing from pride, the other from humili- 
ty.” Christian patience, then, is something different 
from all these. “It is not a careless indolence, a stupid 
insensibility, mechanical bravery, constitutional fortitude, 
a daring stoutness of spirit, resulting from fatalism, phi- 
losophy, or pride; — it is derived from a divine agency, 
nourished by heavenly truth, and guided by scriptural 
rules.” 

** Patience,” says Mr. Jay, “ must he displaj^^ed under 
provocations. Our opinions, reputations, connexions, ofli- 
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ces, business, render us widely vulnerable. The charac- 
ters of men are various ; their pursuits and their interests 
perpetually clash *, some try us by their ignorance, some 
by ibeiriblly ; some by their perverseness j some by their 
malice. Here, then, is an opjiortunity for the triumph of 
patience. We are very susceptive of irritation ; an^r is 
eloqueiit ; revenge is sweet : but to stand calm and col> 
lected ; to suspend the blow which passion was urgent to 
strike ; to drive the reasons of clemency as far as they 
will go j to bring forward fairly in view the circumstances 
of mitigation ; to distinguish between surprise and de- 
liberation, infirmity and crime : or if infliction be deemed 
necessary, to leave God to be both the judge and the exe- 
cutioner ; this a Christian should labor after. His peace 
requires it. People love to sting the passionate : they 
who are easily provoked, commit their repose to the keep- 
ing ol their enemies ; they lie down at their leet and in- 
viitj them to strike. The man of temper places himself 
beyond vexatious interruption. ^ He that hath no rule 
over his own spirit is like a city that is broken down, and 
without walls,’ into which enter, over the rums, serpents, 
vagrants, thieves, enemies ; while the man who in pa- 
tience possesses his soul, has the command of himself, 
jdaces a defence all around him, and forbids the entrance 
of such unwelcome company to offend or discompose. 
His wisdom requires it. ^ He that is slow to anger is of 
great understanding ; but he that is hasty of spirit, exalt- 
eih folly.’ Wisdom gives us largo, various, comprehen- 
sive views of things ; the very exercise operates as a di- 
version, afl'ords the rrimd time to cool, and furnishes num- 
berless circumstances tending to soften severity. II is 
dignity reijuires it. ' It is the glory of a man to pass by 
a transgression.’ The man provoked to revenge is con- 
quered, and loses the glory of the struggle ; while he who 
forbears comes off victor, crowned .with no common lau- 
rels. A flood assails a rock, and rolls off unable to make 
an impression j while straws and boughs are borne ofl'm 
triumph, earned down the stream, driven and tossed. 
Examples require it. What provocations had Joseph re- 
ceived from bis brethren # But he scarcely mentions tlie 
crime, so eager is he to annonnee the pardon. David 
says ‘ they rewarded me evil for good j but as for me, 
when they were sick, my clothing was sackcloth.’ Ste- 
phen, dying under a shower of stones, prays for his ene- 
mies ■ ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to iheir charge.’ But a 
greater than Joseph, or David, or Stephen, is here. Go to 
the foot of the cross, and behold Jesus, sufl'ering for ^is. 
Every thing conspired to render the provocation heinous; 
the nature of the offence, the meanness and obligation of 
the offenders, the righteousness of his caufee, the grandeur 
of his person ; and all these seemed to call for vengeance. 
The creatures were eager to punish. Peter drew his 
.sword ; the sun resolved to shine on such criminals no 
longer ; the rocks asked to crush them ; tl>e earth trem- 
bles under the sinful load ; the very dead cannot remain 
in their graves. He suffers them all to testify their sym- 
pathy, but forbids their revenge ; and, lest the Judge of 
all should pour forth his fury, he cries, 'Father, forgive 
them, for they know not whal they do !’ 

“ 2 Patience is to be displayed in suffering affliction . This 
IS another field in which patience gathers glory. Afflic- 
tion comes to exercise our patience, and to distinguish it. 

' The trial of your faith worketh patience,’ not only in 
consequence of the divine blessing, but by the natural 
operation of things ; use makes perfect ; the yoke is ren- 
dered easy by being worn ; and those parts of the body 
which are most in action are the most strong and solid; 
and, therefore, we are not to excuse improper di^ciositions 
under affliction, by saying, ‘ It was so trying, who could 
help it?’ This is to justify impatience by what God 
sends on. purpose to make you patient. 

'<3. Patience is U> be exercised under delays. We as 
naturally pursue a desired good, as we shun an appre- 
hended evil ; the want of such a good w as grievous as the 
pressure of such an evil ; and an ability to bear the one is 
as needful a qualification as the fortitude by which we 
endure the other. It therefore equally belongs to patience 
to wait, as to suffer. God does not always immediately 
indulge us with an answer to ovi prayers. He hears, in- 
leed, as soon as we knock j but he does not open the 


door : to stand there resolved not to go without a blessing, 
requires patience j and patience cries, 'Wait on the 
Lord ; be of good courage, and he shall strengthen thine 
heart : wait, I say, on the Lord.’ ” 

We have, however, the mast powerful motives to ex- 
cite us to the attainment of this grace. 3 . God is a God 
of patience, Kom 15: 5 2. It is enjoined by the gospel, 

Rom. 12: 12. Luke 21: 19. 3. The present state of man 
renders the practice of it absolutely necessary, Hcb. 10: 
36. 4. The manifold ineonvenienoe of impatience is a 
strong motive, John 4. Psal. 106. 5. Eminent exam- 
ples of it, Heb. 12; 2. 6: 12. Job 1; 22. 6- Reflect that 
all our trials will terminate in triumph, James 5; 7, 6. 
Horn. 2; 7. Barrow's WorkSy vol. ih. ser. 10 ; Jap's Ser^ 
monSf vol. i. ser. 2 ; Massillon's Sermons ; Mason's Ckns^ 
iim MoralSf vol. i. ser. 3 ; Biddies Sermons, vol. ili. ser. 11 ; 
Bishop Horne's Discourses, vol. ii. ser. 10 ; Biihop Hophns' 
Death Disarmed, pp. I, 120; Works of Hannah More; 
Dwight's Theology. — Hend. Buck. ' 

PATIENCE OF GOD, is his long-suffering or forbear- 
ance. He is called the God of patience, not only because 
he is the author and object of the -grace of patience, but 
because he is patient or long-suffering in himself, and to- 
wards his creatures. Ills not, indeed, to be considered 
as a quality, accident, passion, or afiection in God as in 
creatures, but' belongs to the very nature and essence of 
God, and springs from his goodness and mercy, Rom. 2: 
4 . It is said to be exercised towards bis chosen people, 
(2 P«t. 3: 9. ^ Rom. 3: 25. Isa. 30: 18. 1 Tim. 1: Ifi.) 
and towards the ungodly, Rom. 2; 4. Eccl. 8: 11. The 
end of his forbearance to the wicked, is, that they may be 
without excuse ; to make his power and goodness visible ; 
and partly for -the sake of his ‘Own people, Gen. 18: .32. 
Rev. 6: 11. 2 Pet. 3: 9. His patience is manifested by 
giving warnings ol* judgments before he executes them, 
Hos. 6: 5. Amos 1: 1. 2 Pet. 2: 5. In long delaying 
his judgments, Eccl. R: 11. In oilen mixing mercy with 
them. There are many instances of lus patience record- 
ed ‘in the Scriptures ; uuth the old world, (Gen. 6: 3.) the 
inhabitants of Sodom, (Gen. IH.) in Pharaoh, (Exod. 5.) 
in the people of Israel in the wilderness, (Acts 13: 18.) in 
the Amorites and Canaanites, (Gen. 15: 15. Lev. 18; 28.) 
in the Gentile world, (Acts 17: 30.) in fruilless profe.ssors, 
(Luke 13 t 6, 9.) in Antichrist, Rev. 2: 21. 13: 6. 18: 8. 
See Charnock's Works, vol. i. p. 780 ; Gill's Body of Div., 
vol. i. p. 130; Saurin's Sermons ; Bossuet's do.; JR. Walker's 
do. ; Jay's do. ; Wolfe's do. ; Tillolson's do. — Hend. Buck. 

PATMOS ; a small rocky island in the JEgean .sea, 
about eighteen miles in circumference ; which, on ac- 
count of Its dreary and desolate character, was used by 
the Roman emperors as a place of confinement for crimi- 
nals. To this island St. .lohn was banished by the em- 
peror Domitian ; and here he had his revelation, recorded 
m the Apocalypse. (See Apocalypse.) — Watson. 

PATRIARCHS ; (from the Greek pairia, family, and 
archm, head, or ruler heads of families ; a name applied 
chiefly to those who lived before Moses, who were both 
priests and princes, without peculiar places fitted for wor- 
ship, Acts 2: 29. 7: 8, 9. Heb. 7: 4. 

PairiarcM, in church history, are ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries, or bishop.s, so called from ^eir paternal authority in 
the church. It obtained first among the Jews, as the title 
of the presidents of llie sanhedrim, which exercised a 
general authority over the Jews of Syria and Persia., after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The patriarchate of Tibe- 
rias, for the western Jews, subsisted till the year 415 ; 
that of Babylon, for the easteMA Jews, till 1038. Wheji 
introduced into the Christian churcli, the power of patri- 
archs was not the same in all, but differ^ according to 
the different customs of countries, or the pleasure of 
kings and councils. Thus the patriarch of OonstOntino- 
pie grew to be a patriarch over ine patriarchs of Ephesus 
and Caesarea, and was called the ecsmemcfB endmiversnl 
patriarch; and the patriarch of Alexandria bad some 
prerogatives which no other patriarch but himself enjoy- 
ed ; such as nhe right of consecrating and approving of 
every single bishop under his jurisdiction^ 

The patriarchate has ever been esteemed the supreme 
dignity in the church : the bishop had only under him the 
territory of the city of which he was bishop ; the me- 
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Iropolitan superintended a province, and had for suffra- 
gans the bishops of his province ; the primate was the 
chief of what was then called a diocese, and had several 
metropolitans under him ; and the patriarch had under 
him several dioceses, composing one exarchate, and the 
primates themselves were under him. (See Church, 
Grseh.) 

At present, the Greek church is governed by four patn* 
archs, viz., those of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, The last three are equal and independent, 
but they acknowledge the superiority of the other, and his 
authority, in so far that nothing iruportant can be under- 
taken in the regulation of spiritual affairs without his 
consent. 

The patriarch of Constantinople is elected, by plurality 
of votes, by the metropolitan and neighboring bishops, 
and presented to the Sultan for institution. This favor is 
seldom refused, if he bring with him the usual presents, 
which have varied, according to the varieties of wealth or 
avarice, from twenty thousand to thirty thousand dol- 
lars. But having conceded this formality in the elec- 
tion, the sultan retains the unmitigated power of deposi- 
tion, banishment, or execution ; and it is needless to add, 
that even the paltry exaction on institution is motive suffi- 
cient for the frequent exertion of that power ; and U has 
sometimes happened, that the patriarch, on some trifling 
dispute, has been obliged to purchase his confirmation m 
office. He possesses the privilege (in name, perhaps, 
rather than reality) of nominating his brother patriarchs : 
and, after their subsequent election by the bishops of their 
respective patriarchates, of confirming the election ; but 
the barilLt of the sultan is still necessary to give authority 
both to themselves, and even to every bishop whom they 
may eventually appoint in the execution of their office. 
The election of the other patriarchs, as they are further 
removed from the centre of oppression, is less restrained, 
and their deposition less frequent. But this comparative 
security is attended by little power or consequence ; and 
two at least of the three are believed to number very few 
subjects who remain faithftil to the orthodox church. 
The patriarch of Antioch has tw'o rivals who assume the 
same title and dignity ; the one as the head of the Synan 
Jacobite church, the other as the Maronite patriarch, or 
head of the Syrian Catholics. The patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, who resides generally at Cairo, has also his Coptic 
rival ; and the few who are subject to him are chiefly 
found in the villages or capital of Lower Kgypt. The 
patriarchs of Antioch and Jenrsalem reside chiefly at 
Constantinople, and enjoy very slender and precarious 
revenues, Edec. Rev. July, 1831. — Hend Buck. 

PATRICIANS; followers of Patrkius, of the same age 
as the preceding, A. D. 410, 412. These are charged 
with believing, that the devil made man’s body altogether ; 
and that therefore a Christian may kill himself to get rid 
of it. 

These tales, though they originated with the saints and 
fathers of the church, may seem too ridiculous to be behev - 
edin the nineteenth century ; and, it is probable, they were 
founded on hearsay ; and yet the recent existence of Jliwfir- 

f hUmans and Southcoitiam shows, that nothing is too n- 
iculous to find credit with some ptopl . Turner’s Iltst. 
pp. 188-9. — William. 

PATRICK, (Simon,) bishop of Ely, g eatly disiinguish- 
^ lor his learning and piety, was born at Gainsborough, 
in Lincoln.shire, 1626. He received his early education 
in his native place ; but at the age of eighteen, was ad- 
naitted into Queen’s college, Cambridge, where he studied 
with great diligence and unceasing perseverance. At the 
usual time he took the degrees of master of arts and 
bachelor of arts, and was chosen fellow of his cullegc ; 
and very shortly after received holy orders from Hall, 
bishop of Norwich, in his retirement at Heigham, after 
his ejectiou from his bishopric. He was soon afterwards 
wxseived as chaplain into the family of Sir Walter St. 
John, of Battersea, who gave him that living in 1658. In 
1661, he was elected, by a majority of fellows, master of 
Queen’» college, in oppasition to a royal mandamus, ap- 
poLqtiug Mrv Anthony Sparrow to that place ; but the 
affair, heitug brought before the king and council, was 
soon decided in favor of Mr. Sparrow ; and some of the 
115 


fellows, if not all, who had formerly agreed with Mr. 
Patrick, were ejected. His next preferment was the rec- 
tory of St. Paul’s, Covent garden, given him by the earl 
of Bedford, in 1662, where he endeared himself to the pa- 
rishioners by his uniform conduct; by his exemplary 
piety ; by his frequent attendance on them during the 
dreadful and ravaging plague of 1665 ; and, above all, 
by his prayers, his excellent advice, and his anxious con- 
cern for the welfare of their immortal souls. In 1666, 
he received from the uni versity at Qxford the degree of 
D. D, He was made chaplain in ordinary to the king 
about the same time. 

In the year 1668, he published lii.s “ Friendly Debate, 
between a Conformist and a Non-conformist which was 
answered by the dissenters. In 1672, he was made pre- 
bendary of Westminster, and dean of Peterborough in 
1679. There he completed and published the “ History 
of the Church of Peterborough.” In 1680, the lord 
chancellor Finch offered him the living of St. Martin’s-in- 
Ihe-Fields, but he refused it, and recommended it to Dr. 
Thomas Tenison. During the reign of James the Second, 
Dr. Patrick was one of those champions who defended 
the Protestant religion against the papists. At the revo- 
lution, in 1688, great u.se was made of the dean, who was 
very active in settling the affairs of the church. He was 
called upon to preach before the prince and princess of 
Orange ; and .soon afterward.s was appointed one of the 
commissioners for the review of the liturgy. In 1689, he 
was created bishop of Chichester, and employed, w’ith 
others of the new bishops, to compose the disorders of the 
church of Ireland. In the year 1691, he was translated 
to the sec of Ely. On the 31st of May, 1707, Dr. Patrick 
expired, at the advanced age of eighty. 

Bishop Patrick w^as a sincere Christian, an excellent 
scholar, a jodicitms comnientator, an able writer, and a 
worthy, honest man. His style of writing was easy and 
pleasant ; his attachment to truth inviolable and active. 
Ills works are replete with sound sense and true religion ; 
and his ‘‘ Svermons,” “ Tmets against Popery,” and Para- 
phrases and Commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures,” 
justly entitle him to the eulogy of Burnet, that he was 
an honor to the church, and to* the age in which he lived.’’ 
See Life of Fatnck. — Jona’ Chns. Biog. 

PATRIPASSI ANS, or Patkocassians ; a name applied 
to the Monarchians, Noetians, Praxeans, Sabellians, and 
all others, who, believing the Fnlher and Son to 1^ one per- 
son, and believing alsfl’^tbal the latter suffered and died, are 
charged with maintainmg that the Father himself suffered. 
For the Trinitarians thus reasoned : — “ If the Son suffered, 
and he was the same person as the Father, then must the 
Father have also sufiered.” But their opponents did not 
admit this: they confinetl the sufferings of Christ to his 
human nature, and admitted only, that the Father (or di- 
vine nature) suffered by sympathy with the humanity of 
Jesus. It doe.s not appear, however, that this sentiment 
created any srlnsin in the church. (See Praxeans.) Mo- 
sheim’s E. H. vol. i. pp. 234-5. — Williams. 

PATRISTICS; (theologia patristica;) that branch of 
historical theology which treats particularly of the lives 
and doctrines of the fathers of the church. It is at present 
studied with unusual zeal in Germany, where, at Tubin- 
geji, a cheap “Bibliotheca Patnim Latinorum” was pub- 
lished in 1 827. (See Analysis of Teeoi.ooy .)— -Head. Buck. 

PATRONAGE, or Advow^son ; a sort of incorporeal he- 
reditament, consisting in the right of presentation to a 
church, or ecclesiastical benefice. Advowson signifies the 
taking into protection, and therefore is synonymous with 
patronage ; and he who has the right of advowson is call- 
ed the patron of the church. — Hend. Buck. 

PATTERSON, (Robert, LL. D.,) president of ihe 
American Philosophical society, was born in the north of 
Ireland, May 30, 1743. In 1768, he emigrated to Phila- 
delphia. In 1774, he was appomletl principal of the aca- 
demy at Wilmington, Delaware. In the revolutionary 
war he acted as brigade major. In 1779, he w'as appoint- 
ed professor of mathematics in the university of Pennsyl- 
vania, and then vice-provost. In 1805, he was appointed 
director of the mint of the United States. In 1819, he was 
chosen president of the American Peace society He died 
July 22, 1824, aged eighty-one 
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A remarkable trair. of Mr. Patterson’s character^ and its 
crowning excellence, was his fervent piety. It influenced 
all his conduct from his youth. He was an elder of the 
Scotch Presbyterian church nearly half a century. In the 
Transactions of the Philosophical Society he published 
many papers.— 

PAUL, It has frequently been observed, that the dis- 
pensation of the gospel was committed, m the first instance, 
to men of no rank or reputation in the world, A few per- 
sons were selected from the walks of humble life, to be the 
followers of Jesus Christ j and to them principally was de- 
legated the sacred office of bearing witness to the history 
of his life, and promulgating the doctrines of salvation. 
Such was the will of him, who devised the plan of redemp- 
tion ; such was the determination of infinite wisdom. As 
if to prove, beyond the semblance of a doubt, that the 
power which gave effect to the preaching of the gospel 
was the power of God, the foolish things of this world were 
chosen to confound the wise, and the weak to overturn the 
mighty. 

Yet was not this rule so universally observed as to re- 
main without exception, even in the first ages of the 
church. Within two or three years after the ascension of 
our Lord, there was found in the number of the apostles a 
young man of splendid talents and of uncommon attain- 
ments. He was ordained to be a special instrument of 
Heaven in extending, far beyond the limits of Judea, the 
doctrines of the cross, and in bringing the Gentiles to the 
fold of Christ. 

When we reflect upon the circumstances of his conver- 
sion, the manner in which he was commissioned, and the 
great end for which he was made a minister of the truth, 
we must naturally conclude that St. Paul would present a 
character of singular interest to the members of the church, 
in every future period of the world. The records of anti- 
quity furnish many proofs of the marked respect, which 
m those times was paid to his memory. In addition to the 
minute history of his labors, which, for a certain period, is 
to be found in the New Testament, many particulars have 
been transmitted to us, which, if not absolutely certain, 
have a mcasuro of probability j and if they prove nothing 
else, may at lea.st be admitted to prove the interest excited 
by his life and doctrines. 

1. Personal injirmiues of St. Paul . — He is represented as 
a man of low stature, and inclining to stoop, of a grave 
countenance, and a fair complexion : his eyes are said to 
have possessed a certain suavity df expression, his nose to 
have been gracefully aquiline, his forehead nearly bald, 
his beard thick, and, as he advancM in life, like the hair 
on his head, somewhat silvered by age. He is derided by 
Lucian, as the high-nosed, bald-pated Galilean. Notwith- 
standing the abundance of his labors, his constitution is 
thought to have been infirm, and he is mentioned by Je- 
rome as much afllicted with the head-ache. Some writers 
have imagined that he had a defect in bis eyes, and that, 
when speaking, he was apt to fail either in the command 
of words, or in the power of articulation j but these are, at 
the best, only vague conjectures. The passages cited from 
the epistles in support of them are far from conclusive. 
His bodily presence is, indeed, said to have been weak, 
and his speech contemptible : but the charge is of little 
value, as it came from his enemies j it might possibly be 
true—it might easily be false. That he had some personal 
infirmity, which was vistblfe to others, and which exposed 
mm to many trials, may be inferred from his epistle to the 
Galatians : ‘‘Ye know how through inJirmUy of the flesh I 
preached the gospel unto you at the first j and my tenypta- 
iton^ wh^ was in the fleshy ye despised not nor rejected: but 
received me as an angel of God, even as Jesus Christ.” 
He doubtless alludes in this place to that thorn in the flesh, 
mentioned in the second epistle to the Corinthians. Of its 
nature we can knmv nothing, for nothing is revealed ; and 
the conjectures of the ancients are of little more account 
than those of the moderns. The passage which follows 
the verses just cated, “ I bear you record, that, if it had 
been possible, ye would have plucked out your own eyes, 
and have given them to me,” sufficiently attests the love 
of the Gaktians, but it proves nothing more. 

Whatever were the infirmr^ies of this aposUe, he pos- 
sessed certain qualities which, when sanctified by grace, 


fitted him for the first station in the church of Christ, and 
he was favored with the peculiar grace and blessing of 
God. This man of three cubits in height, os Chrysostom 
tells US, was tall enough to touch the heavens j his conver- 
sation was there, and thence he derived those pure lessons 
of religion and morals, that loftiness of principle, that fer- 
vor of feeling, that ardent and inextinguishable hope of 
imtnortality, which animated his own conduct, and afford- 
ed instruction and consolation to every coming age. If 
any reader of St. Paul should have discovered nothing of 
excellence in bis character, and nothing to be admired in 
the counsels which selected this ajf^tle for the defence 
and propagation of the gospel, let him be assured that he 
has much to learn. He resembles the heedless traveller, 
who perceives nothing in his progress but the soil and the 
pebbles around him. It is to patient research that the 
scenery unveils its beauties, and spreads the secret trea- 
sures of its interior magnificence. 

2. Character of St. Pasd, before and after his conversion . — 
The following reiparks of Hug on the character of this 
apostle, are e'qually just and eloquent : “ This most violent 
man, having such terrible propensities, whose tuibulent 
impulses rendereil him of a most enterprising character, 
would have become nothing better than a John of Gishala, 
a blood-intoxicated zealot, (empnean apailes kai phomru,) 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter, (Acts 9; 1.) had 
not his whole soul been changed. The harsh tone of his 
mind inclined him to the principles of Pharisaism, wdiich 
had all the appearance of severity, and was the predomi- 
nant party among the Jews. Nature had not withholden 
from him the external endowments of eloquence, although 
he afterwards spoke very modestly of them. Longinus 
reckons him among the greatest orators of antiquity. 
At Lystra be was deemed the tutelar god of eloquence. 
This character, qualified for great things j but not master 
of himself from excess of internal power, was an extreme 
of human dLspositions, and, according to the natural 
course, wa.s prone to absolute extremities. His religion 
was a destructive zeal, his anger was fiercene^, his fury 
required victims. A ferocity so boisterous did not mtu- 
rally qualify him for a Christian, nor for a philanthropist ; 
but, least oi all, for a quietly enduring man. He, never- 
theless, became all this on his conversion to Christianity, 
and each bursting emotion of his mind subsided directly 
into a well-regulated and noble character. Formerly hasty 
and irritable, now spirited and resolved ; formerly violent, 
now full of energy and enterprising j once ungovernably 
refractory against every thing which obstructed him, now 
only persevering; once fanatical and morose, now only 
senous ; once cruel, now only firm ; once a harsh zealot, 
now fearing God ; formerly unrelenting, deaf to sympathy 
and commiseration, now himself acquainted with tears, 
which he had seen witliout effect in others. Formerly the 
friend of none, now the brother of mankind, benevolent, 
compassionate, sympathizing ; yet never weak, always 
great; in the midst of sadness and sorrow manly and 
noble ; so he showed himself at his deeply moving depar- 
ture from Miletus ; (Acts 20.) it is like the departure of 
Moses, like the resignation of Samuel, sincere and heart- 
felt, full of seif-recollection, and in the midst of pain full 
of diipity. 

“ His writings are a true expression of this character, with 
regard to the tone predominant in them. Severity, manly 
seriousness, and sentiments which ennoble the heart, are 
interchanged with mildness., affability, and sympathy: 
and their transitions are such as nature begets in the h^rt 
of a man penetrated by bis subject, noble and discerning. 
He exhorts, reproaches and consoles again; he attacks 
with energy, urges with impetuosity, then again he speaks 
kindly to the so& ; he displays his finer feelings for the 
welfare of others, his forbearance and his fear of afilicting 
any body : all as the subject, time, o|^po&ite dispositions, 
and circumstances require. There prevails throughout in 
them an importuning language, an earnest and lively 
communication. Rom. I: 26—32. is a comprehensive and 
vigorous description of morals. His antitheses, (Bom. 2: 
21—24, 2 Cor. 4: 8—12. 6; 9— IL 9: 22-^.) 
lations, (1 Cc^. 13; 4 — 10. 2 Cor. 6; 4 — 1, 2 Tim. 3: 1-^- 
Eph. 4: 4—7. 5: 3 — 6.) his gradations, (ttom. 8; 29, 30. 
Tit. 3: 3, 4.) the inteirogations, exclamatkms, and compari* 
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fionS; sotnetiineb animate his language even so as to give 
a visible existence to it. 

« That, however, which we principally perceive in Paul, 
and from which his whole actions and oj;wralions become 
intelligible, is the peculiar impression which the idea of a 
universal religion has wrought upon his mind. This idea 
of establishing a religion for the world had not so pro- 
foundly engrc^sed any soul, nowhere kindled so much 
vigor, and projected it into such a constant energy. In 
this he was no man’s scholar ; this he had immediately 
received from the Spirit of his Master ; it was a spark of 
the divine light which enkindled him. It was this which 
never allowed him to remain in Palestine and in Syria, 
which so powerfully impelled him to foreign parts. The 
portion of some others was Judea and its environs ; but 
his mission was directed to the nations, and his allotment 
was the whole of the heathen world. Thus he began his 
career among the different nations of Asia Minor, and 
when this limit also became too confined for him, he went 
with equal confidence to Europe, among other nations, 
ordinances, sciences, and customs ; and here likewise he 
finally, with the same indefatigable spirit, circulated his 
plans, even to the pillars of Hercules. In this manner 
Paul prepared the overthrow of two religions, that of his 
ancestors, and that of the heathens.” 

3. History of St. Paul — The Scripture history, to which 
we refer our readers, (Acts 8 — 28.) ends with the release of 
St. Paul from his two years’ imprisonment at Rome, A.D. 
63 i and no ancient author has left us any particulars of 
the remaining part of this apostle’s life. It seems proba- 
ble, that, immediately after he recovered his liberty, he went 
to Jerusalem j and that afterwards he travelled through Asia 
Minor, Crete, Macedonia, and Greece, confirming his con- 
verts, and regulating the affairs of the diflerent churches 
which he had planted in those countries. Whether at this 
time he also preached the gospel lo Spain, as some have 
imagined, is very uncertain. It was tne unanimous tradi- 
tion of the church, that St. Paul returned to Rome, that he 
underwent a second imprisonment there, and at last was 
pul to death by the emperor Nero. Tacitus and Suetonius 
have mentioned a dreadful fire which happened at Rome in 
the time of Nero. It was believed, though probably with- 
out any reason, that the emperor himself was the author 
of that fire ; but, to remove the odium from himself, he 
chose to attribute it to the Christians ; and, to give some 
color to that unjust imputation, he persecuted tliem with 
the utmost cruelty. In this persecution St. Peter and St. 
Paul suffered martyrdom, probably A. D. 65 ; and if we 
may credit Sulpitius Severus, a writer of the fifth century, 
the former was crucified, and the latter beheaded. 

He was the principal instrument under Providence of 
spreading the gospel among the Gentiles j and his labors 
lasted through many years, and reached over a vast extent 
of country. (See Illyricum.) Though emphatically styled 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, he began his ministry, 
in almost every city, by preaching in the synagogue of 
the Jews j and though he owed by far the greater part of 
his persecutions to the opposition and malice of that proud 
and obstinate j^ople, whose resentment he particularly 
incurred by maintaining that the Gentiles were to be ad- 
mitted to an indiscriminate participation of the benefits of 
the new dispensation, yet it rarely happened in any place, 
that some of the Jews did not yield to his arguments, and 
embrace the gospel. He watched with paternal care over 
the churches which he had founded; and was always 
ready to strengthen the faith, and regulate the conduct, of 
his converts, by such directions and advice as their cir- 
cumstances might require. 

4. His Epistles . — The exertions of St. Paul in the cause 
of Christianity were not confined to personal instruction : 
he also wrote fourteen epistles to individuals or churches, 
which are now extant, and form a part of our canon. (See 
Episti 4 !s,) These letters furnish evidence of the soundness 
and sobriety of his judgment. His morality is everywhere 
calm, pure, and rational ; adapted to the condition, the ac- 
tivtty, and the business of social life, and of its various rela- 
tions; free from the over-scrupulousness and austerities of 
superstition, and from, what was more perhaps to be appre- 
hended, the abstractions of quietism, and the soarings or 
extravagancies of fanaticism . His j udgment concerning a 


hesitating conscience, his opinion of the moral indifferency 
of certain actions, yet of the prudence and even the duty of 
compliance, where non-compliance would produce evil 
effects upon the minds of the persons who observed it, are 
all in proof of the calm and discriminating character of his 
mind; and the universal applicability of his precepts' af- 
fords strong presumption of nis divine inspiration. 

What lord Lyttleton has remarked of the preference 
ascribed by St. Paul to rectitude of principle above every 
other religious accomplishment, is weighty : Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, ^d have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cym- 
bal,” Ate., 1 Cor. 13: I— 3. “Did ever enthusiast prefer 
that universal benevolence, meant by charity here, (which, 
we moy add, is attainable by every man,) to faith and !o 
miracles, to those religious opinions which he had em- 
braced, and to those supernatural graces and gifts which 
he imagined he had acquired, nay, even the merit of mar- 
tyrdom ? Is it not the genius of enthusiasm to set moral 
virtues infinitely below the merit of faith ; and of all moral 
vinue.s to value that least which is most particularly en- 
forced by St. Paul, a spirit of candor, moderation, and 
peace ? Certainly, neither the temper nor the opinions of 
a man subject to fanatic delusions are to be found in this 
pas.sage. His letters, indeed, everywhere discover great 
zeal and earnestness m the cause in which he was en- 
gaged ; that is to say, he was convinced of the truth of 
what he taught ; be was deeply impressed, but not more 
so than the occasion merited, with a sense of its impor- 
tance. J'his produces a corresponding animation and so- 
licitude ill the exercise of his ministry. But would not 
these considerations, supposing them to have been well 
founded, have holden the same place, and produced the 
same effect, in a mind the strongest and the most sedate ? 
Here, then, we have a man of liberal attainments, and in 
other respects of sound judgment, who had addicted his 
life lo the service of the gospel. We see him, in the pro- 
.secutioB of his purpose, travelling from country lo country, 
enduring every species of hardship, encountering every 
extremity of danger, assaulted by the populace, punished 
by the magistrates, scourged, beaten, stoned, left for dead; 
expecting, wherever he came, a renewal of the same treat- 
ment, and the same dangers ; yet, when driven from one 
city, preaching in the next ; spending his whole time in 
the employment ; sacrificing to it his pleasures, his ease, 
his safety ; {lersisting ^ this course to old age, unaltered 
by the ex]^rience of perverseness, ingratitude, prejudice, 
desertion; unsubdued by anxiety, want, labor, persecu- 
tions; unwearied by long confinement; undismayed by 
the prospect of death. Such was St. Paul ; and such 
were ‘ the proofs of apostleship found in him.’ ” 

5. Style of his writings — There is a passage in St. Peter 
which is commonly understood to imply that some parts 
of St. Paul’s epistles are hard to be understood ; and this 
has been advanced again and again, as if every thing he 
wrote were of dangerous tendency, unless guarded by in- 
terpretations and comments. We concede cheerfully that 
(for reasons hereafter to be assigned) there are difficulties 
in the writings of St. Paul peculiar to himself ; but we 
must beg leave lo affirm that the assertion commonly at- 
tributed to St. Peter, never was made by St. Peter, The 
usual error on this subject arises solely from the want of 
grammatical accuracy in the translation. The passage 
correctly translated runs thus : “ Even as our beloved bro- 
ther Paul also, according to the wisdom given unto him, 
hath written unto you ; as also in all his epistles, speaking 
in them of these things ; (i. e. the coming of the last day, 
the dissolution of the elements, the judgment of the quick 
and dead, Acc. ;) among which thingSy (en tois, not en hats,) 
are some hard to be understood.” The difficulty con- 
sists not in Paul’s manner of treating the subjects, (1 Cor. 
2: 13.) but in the subjects themselves, when compared with 
the limits of the human understanding. 

Paul’s powerful and diversiffed character of mind seems 
to have combined the separate excellencies of all the other 
sacred authors *. the loftiness of Isaiah ; the devotion of 
David ; the pathos of Jeremiah ; the vehemence ot Ezeki- 
el ; the didactic gravity of Moses ; the elevated morality 
and practical good sense, though somewhat more highly 
colored, of St, James , the sublime conceptions and deep 
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views of St. John j ihe noble enernes and burning zeal of 
St. Peter. To til these he added his own strong argument- 
ative powers, depth of thought, and intensity of feeling. 
Yet his style is often abrupt, and sometimes obscure i ^ 
reasoning, though generally clear, is, ta the best oritics 
allow, sometimes involved, perhaps owing to the sudden- 
ness of his transitions, the rapidity of his ideas, the sensi- 
bility of his soul. The apostle is often carried away by 
the impetuous fervor and loftiness of his mind. On such 
occasions to confine his excursive spirit within the limits 
of regular argumentation, would be to chain down the 
ocean in the proudest swelling and grandeur of its waves. 
But we can scarcely consider this as a defect. It may de- 
ter the idle; it may supply an excuse for indolence ; but 
if it invite the more studious to a serious examination of 
his writings, the result will lie beneficial : many passages, 
apparently involved, will be clearly comprehended, and 
the order of the reasoning distinctly seen. It was the 
opinion of Epiphanius, that the alleged complication of St. 
Paul’s discourses was only m appearance ; and we will 
venture to add with our author, that if any of them should 
remain after all obscure and intricate, yet .some lesson of 
practical wisdom will be the reward of examination ; 
some position of piety, some aphorism of virtue, easy from 
its brevity, intelligible from its clearness, and valuable 
from its weight. No person ever yet repented of consult- 
ing the pages of St. Paul. They are, as has been justly 
stated, a golden mine, in which the diligent workman, the 
deeper he digs, the more he will discover ; the further he 
examines, the more he will find.” — LyttUton on the Comer- 
sitm of St. Paul j Poleifs Evidences, and Horce PaulincB ; 
Jluff^s Introduction ; Hannah More on the Character and 
Writings of St. Paul ; British Review^ 181.1; Buckminster's 
Sermons ; Saturday Evening ; Neander ; Watson. 

PAULTANISTS ; a sect so called from their founder, 
Paulus Samosatenus, a native of Samosata, elected bishop 
of Antioch, in 252. His doctrine seems to have amounted 
to this : that the Son and the Holy Ghost exist in God in the 
same manner as the faculties of reason and activity do in 
man ; that Christ was born a mere man ; but that the reason 
or wisdom of the Father de.scended into him, and by him 
wrought miracles upon earth, and instructed the nations ; 
and, finally, that on account of this union of the divine Word 
with the man Jesus, Christ might, though improperly, be 
called God. It is also said that he did not baptize in the 
name of the Father and the Son, Ac. ; for whi<ih reason the 
council of Nice ordered those baptized by him to be rc-bap- 
tized. Being condemned by Dionysius Alexandrinus in a 
council, he abjured his error.s to avoid deposition ; but soon 
after he resumed them, and was actually deposed by an- 
other council, A. D. 309. He may lie considered as the fa- 
ther of the modern Socinians ; and his errors are severely 
condemned by the council of Nice, whose creed difl'ers a lit- 
tle from that now used under the same name in the church of 
England. The creed agreed upon by the Nicene fathers, 
with a view to the errors of Paulus Samosatenus, con- 
cludes thus : — ‘‘ But those who say there was a time when 
be was not, and that he was not before he was bom, 
the Catholic and apostolic church anathematize. ” — Hend. 
Buck. 

PAULICIANS ; a numerous body of Greek Protestant 
Dissenters in the sixth and foLlcmdng centuries, so called, 
it is supposed, from Paulus, a native of Armenia ; or, as 
others believe, on account of their attachment to the doc- 
trines of the apostle Paul, when all was corrupt and dege- 
nerate around them. In the seventh century, one Constan- 
tine revived this drooping body, which had suffered much 
fmm the violence of its ^versanes, and was ready to ex- 
pire under the severity of the imperial edicts, and that 
zeal with which they were carriea into execution. The 
Paulicians, however, by their number, and the countenance 
of the emperor Nicephorus, A. D. 802, became formidable 
to all the East. But the cruel rage of persecution, which 
had for some years been suspended, broke forth with re- 
donhted violence A. D. 811—820, under the reigns of Mi- 
chael CuKqpalates, and Leo V., who inflicted capital pu- 
niitoenton each of the Paulicians as refusal to return into 
the bosom of the church. The empress Theodora, tutoress 
of the emperor Micshael, in 815, would oblige them either 
to be converted, or to quit the empire ; upon which several 


of them were put to death, and more retired amoUg the Sara- 
cens ; but they were neither all exterminated nor banished. 

Some of them entered into a league with the Saracens, 
and choosing for their chief an c^cer of the greatest reso- 
lution and valor, whose name was Carbeus, they declared 
against the Greeks a war, which was carried on for fifty 
years with the greatest vehemence and fury. During 
these sad commotions, the Paulicians, towards the conclu- 
sion of this century, spread abroad their doctrines among 
the Bulgarians ; many of them, either from a principle of 
zeal for the propagation of their opinions, or from a natu- 
ral desire of flying from the persecution which they suffered 
under the Grecian yoke, retired about the close of the ele- 
venth century from Bulgaria and Thrace, and formed set- 
tlements in other countries. Their first migration was into 
Italy ; whence, in process of time, they sent colonies into 
almost all the other provinces of Europe, and formed gra- 
dually a considerable number of religious assemblies, who 
adhered to their doctrine, and who were afterwards perse- 
cuted with the utmost vehemence by the Roman pontiffs. 
In Italy they were called Patariniy from a certain place 
called Pataruty being a part of the city of Milan, where 
they held their assemblies ; and Gathariy or Gazariy from 
Gazaria, or the Lesser Tartary. ^ In France they were 
called Albigenses. (See Constantine Sylv^nos.) 

The first religious assembly the Paulicians had formed 
in Europe, is said to have been discovered at Orleans in 
1017, under the reign of Robert, when many of them were 
condemned to be burned alive. They have been accused 
of Maiiichmism ; but there is reason to believe this was 
only a slanderous report raised against them by their 
enemies ; and that they were, for the most part, men who 
were disgusted with the doctrines and ceremonies of hu- 
man invention, and desirous of returning to the apostolic 
doctrine and practice. Th^ refused to worship the vir- 
gin Mary and the cross, which was sufficient in those ages 
to procure for them the name of atheists ; and they also 
relused to partake of the sacraments of the Greek and Ro- 
man churches, which will account for the allegation that 
tht‘y rejected them altogether, though it is barely possible 
that some may, like the Quakers and some other sects, 
actually have discarded them, as outward ordinances. 
(See Cathari ; Novatians ; and Waldbnses.) Modem's 
Church Historyy vol. ii. p. 363 ; Gibbon s Heciine and Pally 
&c. ; and Jonez' Hist, of the Christian Church. — Hetid. Buck. 

PAVILION ; a royal tent. It is a word which usually 
gives us the idea of an edifice, small but handsome ; it is 
therefore liable to be misunderstood in 1 Kings 20: 12, 16. 
“ Benhadad and others were drinking in pavilions.^' — Calmet. 

PAYSON, (EnwARD, D. D.,) a distinguished minister 
of Portland, Maine, was the .son of the Rev. Seth Pay- 
son, D. D. He was born in Rindge, New Hampshire, 
July 25, 1783 ; was graduated at Harvard college in 1803, 
and for three years was the teacher of an academy at 
Portland. At this period the death of a brother had a fa- 
vorable influence on his religious character, and he en- 
gaged with a pious zeal, which continued through life, 
in the cause of Jesus Christ. He was ordained, as the 
colleague of Mr. Kellogg, Dec. 16, 1807 ; he afterwards 
became the sole 'pastor of a new church. During about 
twenty yeans he was exclusively devoted to the work of 
the ministry with increasing usefulness, being the instru- 
ment of the conversion to tM Christian faith of hundreds 
of his hearers. He repeatedly declined invitations to re- 
move to Boston and New York. He died, October 22, 
1827, i^ed forty-four. 

In his distressing sickness he displayed, in the most in- 
teresting and impressive manner, the jmwer of Christian 
faith. Smitten down in the midst of his days and useful- 
ness, he was entirely resigned to the divine will, for he 
perceived distinctly, that the infinite wisdom of^God could 
not err in the direction of events, and it was his joy that 
God reigneth. His mind roap over bodily pain, and in the 
strong visions of eternity he seemed almost to lose the 
sense of suffering. 

In a letter to his sister, September 19, 1827, he says, 

Were I to adopt the figurative language of Bunyan, I 
might date this letter from the land of Beulah, of wnich 1 
have been for some weeks a happy inlmbitant. The ce- 
lestial city is fuU in my view. Its glories beam upon me, 
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its odors arc wafted to me, its sounds strike upon my ears, 
and Its spirit is breathed into my heart. Nothing sepa* 
rates me from it but the river of death, which now appears 
but as an insigniheant rill, that may be crossed at a single 
step, whenever God shall give permission. The Sun of 
Righteousness has gradually been drawing nearer and 
nearer, appearing larger and brighter as he approached, 
and now he fills the whole hemisphere ; pouring forth a 
flood of glory, in which 1 seem to float like an insect in the 
beams of the sun ; exulting, yet almost trembling, while 1 
gaxe on this excessive brightness, and wondering, with 
unutterable wonder, why God should deign thus to shine 
upon a sinful worm. A single heart and a single tongue 
seem altogether inadequate to my wants : I want a whole 
heart for every separate emotion, and a whble tongue to 
express that emotion.” 

Among his uncommon intellectual powers, a rich, philo- 
sophical, and consecrated imagination was the most con- 
spicuous, Without any of the graces of the orator, his 
preaching had the most vivid eloquence of truth and feel- 
ing. In his prayers especially there was a solemnity, ful- 
ness, originality, variety, pathos, and sublimity, seldom 
equalled. His eloquent address to the Bible society has 
been published as one of the tracts of the American Tract 
society. He published a discourse on the Worth of the Bi- 
ble ; an Address to Seamen ; and a thanksgiving sermon. A 
memoir of his life, by Asa Cummings, was published, second 
edition, 4830 ; a volume of sermons, 8vo, 1828 ; another 
volume, 12mo, 1831 ; another to families, 1833. — AUen, 

PEABODY, (Oliver,) minister of Natick, Massachu- 
setts, and missionary to the Indians, was born in Boxford, 
in 1698, and graduated at Harvard college, in 1721. He 
was pious in early life, and while in college was preparing 
for the ministry. 

Employed by the commissioners for propagating the 
gospel, he preached first at Natick, August 6, 1721. There 
were then but two families of white people in the town. 
The Indian church, which the apostolic Eliot had founded, 
was now extinct, the Indian preacher, Daniel Tahhowom- 
pait, having died in 1716 ; and all records were lost. A 
new church was formed, December 3, 1729, consisting of 
three Indians and five white persons, and he was ordained 
at Cambridge, December 17, Through his influence many 
of the Indians were induced to abandon their savage mode 
of living, and to attend to husbandry as the means of sub- 
sistence ; he had the happiness to see many of the Indian 
families with comfortable houses, cultivated fields, and 
flourishing orchards. But his chief aim Avas to teach 
them the religion of Jesus Christ. Tliere were added to 
the church in the first year twenty-two persons, several of 
whom were Indians *, in July, 1743, he stated, that in the 
two preceding years about fifty had been received into the 
church. Against the vice of intemperance among the In- 
diaiw he set himself with great zeal and much success. 
During bis residence at Natick he baptized one hundred 
and eighty-nine Indians, and four hundred and twenty-two 
whites ; and he received to the church thirty-five Indians 
and thirty whites j and there died two hundred and fifty- 
. six Indians, one of whom was a hundred and ten years 
old. During one sea.son he went on a mission to the Mo- 
hegans. He died m great peace, February 2, 1752, aged 
fiftv-three. 

Mr. Peabody was eminently pious, and greatly beloved 
and lamented. He published Artillery Election Sermon, 
1732 ; on a Good and Bad Hope of Salvation, 1742. P/i- 
vol, vii. pp. 49 — 56. — Allen, 

PEACE j that state in which persons are expo.sed to no 
sort of violence to interrupt their tranquillity. 1. Social 
peace is mutual agreement one with another, whereby we 
forbear injunng one another, Ps. 34: 14. 132. — 2. Eccle- 
siastical peace is freedom from contentions, and rest from 
persecutions, Isa. 11: 13. 32: 17. Rev. 12: 14.— 3. Spiritu- 
al peace is deliverance from sin, by which we were at en- 
ynily with God ; (Rom. 5: 1.) the resnli of which is pace 
in the conscience, Heb. 10: 22. This pace is the gift of 
God through Jesus Christ, 2 Thess. 3: 16. It is a blessing 
of great imprtance, Ps. 119: 165. It is denominated pr- 
feetj (Isa. 26: 3.) inexpre.ssible ; (Phil. 4: 7.) prinanent; 
(Job 34: 29. Jolm 16: 22.) eternal, Isa. 57: 2. Heb. 4: 9. 
(See HAmiTEss.) 


Peace is a word used in Scripture generally, for quiet 
and tranquillity, public or private; but often for every 
kind and degree of prospniy and happiness ; as to ‘‘ go 
in peace to die in peace j” “ God give you pace 
“ Peace be within this house “ Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem.” Paul in the introduction of his epistles gene- 
rally wishes grace and pace to the faithful, to whom he 
writes. Our Savior recommends to his disciples, to have 
pace with all men, and with each other. God promises 
his pople to water them as with a river of peace, (Isa, Wi: 
12.) and to make with them a covenant of peace, Ezek. 
34: 25. See also Isa. 9: 7. — Henal, Buck ; Calmet. 

PEACE, Religious; a name given to two famous 
treaties, both in theJime of the Reformation: one con- 
cluded July 22, 1532, and called the Religtous Peace of Nu- 
remberg; the other, concluded September 26, 1555, and 
called the Religious Peace of Augsburg. — Heml. Buck. 

PEACOCK; Unvaciim. 1 Kings 10: 22. 2Chron. 9: 21.) 
a bird distinguished by the length of its tail, and the bril- 
liant spts with which It IS adorned ; which display all 
that dazzles in the sparkling lustre of gems, and all that 
astonishes in the rainbow. Yet its cry is so harsh and 
disagreeable, that it has been said to have “ the head of a 
seiment, the train of an angel, and the voice of a devil.” 

The pacock is a bird originally from India; thence 
brought into Persia and Media. Aristopbane.s ineriUons 
Persian pacocks ; and Suidas calls the pacock the Me- 
dian bird. From Persia it was gradually dispersed into 
Judea, Egypt, Greece, and Europ. If the fleet of Solo- 
mon visited India, they might ca.sily pocurc this bird, 
whether from India itself, or from Persia ; and certainly 
the bird by its beauty was likely to attract attention, and 
to be brought among other lariues of natural history by 
Solomon’s servants, who would he instructed to collect 
every curiosity in the countries they visited. — Watson. 

PEARCE, (Zachakv, D. D.,) bishop of Rochester, a 
prelate of distinguished learning and pnety, was horn in 
liolborn, London, 1690. He received his education at 
Westminster gramma r-schof>l : after ivhich he was .sent to 
Trinity college, Cambridge, wheie be obtained a fellow- 
ship through the interest of the lord chief justice Parker, 
afterwards earl of Macclesfield. The same patronage also 
procured him a living in Essex, and the vicarage ,of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London. In 1739, he was promoted 
to the vacant deanery of Winchester. Nine years after, 
the bishopric of Bangor was bestowed on him, not only 
without soheitatjon, but contrary to his wishes, which 
pinted entirely to a private life. Though translated to 
Rochester, with the deanery of Wesiiniustcr annexed, in 
1756, his anxiety to retire from the high station to which 
he was thus involuntarily raised, was so sincere, as well 
as strong, that, at length, in 1768, the government yielded 
to his repeated request, and allowed him to resign the 
more valuable appinlment, his deanery, in favor of Dr. 
Thomas ; retaining, however, the bishopric, to the retiring 
from which there existed some objections of an ecclesiasti- 
cal nature. He died in 1774. 

Bishop Pearce was as distinguished for liis chanty and 
mumficence, as for his learning. He enriched the widows’ 
college, in the immediate neighborhood of his palace, at 
Bromley, by a donation of five thousand pounds, while his 
tracts on theological subjects are numerous and valuable. 
Of these the principal are, A Commentary on the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apstlcs,” in two volumes, quarto; “Let- 
ters to Dr. Conyers Middleton, in defence of Dr. Water- 
land “ A Reply to Woolston, on the Miracles “A Re- 
view of the Text of Milton an edition of “ Longinus on 
the Sublime,” with a Latin translation annexed ; and an- 
other of Cicero’s Offices ; also four volumes of .sermon.s, 
dec. Life prefixed to his Commentary. — Jones' Chris, Bhg. 

PEARCE, (Samuei., A.M.,) one of the loveliest exem- 
plifications of Christian character, wa.s born at Plymouth, 
(Eng.,) July 20, 1766. The principles of religion were 
early instilled into his mind, and at the age of sixteen lie 
became a subject of renewing grace. In 178t>, he entcreil 
the Baptist academy at Bristol. In 1790, he was ordamed 
astorof the Cannon-street church, Birmingham, to which 
e was recommended by the late Rev. Robert Hall, then 
one of his tutors. His ministry there was blessed with 
almost one continual revival of religion for eight years. 
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About the year 1792, the mind of Mr. Pearce became 
much exercised on the subject of missions. When the 
Northampton and I^eibester Missionary society was form- 
ed, he was present, and entered with his whole heart into 
Its interests. In 1794, he offered himself to its committee, 
to be sent out to India. His soul thirsted for the work j 
but the committee, after the most serious and mature deli- 
beration, though fully satisfied as to his qualifications, and 
greatly approving his spirit, were unanimously of opinion 
that he ought not to go ; not merely on account of bis con- 
nexions at home, but on account of the mission itself, 
which required his assistance in the station he already 
occupied. His efforts for the cause at home w'ure indeed 
a.ssiduous and persevering. He made repeated journeys 
to increase its funds, and strove in every way to stir up 
the minds of his brethren to its importance. In these ef- 
forts he was very successful, as also in the discharge of 
his pastoral duties. 

Mr. Pearce died of consumption, October . 10, 1799. 
During all his sickness, which was of a year’s continu- 
ance, and very severe, he was constantly stayed up by the 
hand of his Lord, and cheered with the most blissful pros- 
pects. ^ Blessed be his dear name,” said he, who shed 
his blood for me. He helps me to rejoice at times with 
joy unspeakable. Now 1 see the value of the religion of 
the cross. It is a religion for a dying sinner. It is all the 
most guilty and the mo.st wretched can desire. Yes, I 
taste Its sweetness, and enjoy its fulness, with all the 
gloom of a death-bed before me ; and far rather would I 
be the poor emaciated and emaciating creature that I am, 
than be an emperor wdth every earthly good about him, 
but without a God.” 

There have been few men, says Fuller, in whom has 
been united a greater portion of the contemplative and the 
active ; holy zeal and genuine candor ] spirituality and 
rationality; talents that attracted almost universal ap- 
plause, and the most unafi[ected modesty ; faithfulness in 
bearing testimony against evil, with the tenderesl compas- 
sion to the soul of the evil-doer; fortitude that w'ould en- 
counter any difficulty in the way of duty, without any 
thing boisterous, noisy, or overbearing ; deep seriousness 
with habitual cheerfulness ; and a constant aim to promote 
the highest degrees of piety in himself and others, with a 
readme.*^ to hope the best of the lowest ; not breaking the 
bruised reed, iwr quenching the smoking fiax. 

The governing principle in Mr, Pearce, beyond all 
doubt, was iwhj love. It is not enough to say of this afiec- 
lionate spirit, that it formed a prominent feature m his 
character — it was rather the life-blood that animated the 
whole system. He seemed, as one of his friends observed, 
to be baptized in it. It was holy love that gave the lone to 
his general deportment, as a son, a subject, a neighbor, a 
Christian, a minister, a pastor, a friend, a husband, and 
a father. This it was that produced in him that lovely 
uniformity of character, which constitutes the beauty of 
hohnrss. 

The Memoir of this excellent man, by Andrew Fuller, 
(of which it has been said, it is difficult to tell which 
IS most admirable, the description, or the character de- 
scribed,”) has passed through numerous editions both in 
Europe and America. — Fuller'' s Menunr of Pearce. 

PEARL ; a hard, white, shining body, usually round- 
ish, found in a shell-fish resembling an oyster. The ori- 
ental pearls have a fine polished gloss, and are tinged 
with an elegant blush of red. They are esteemed in the 
Ea.st beyond all other jewels. 

The Arabians, Persians, and Turks, use the word wwro- 
vand to signify pearls, from which the word mnrgaritesy or 
morgmta, used by the Greeks and Latins, seems to be de- 
ny^. The finest pearls are fished up in the Persian gulf, 
and on the coast of Bahrein, so called from the city of that 
name, on the borders of Arabia ; and Idumea and Pales- 
One being not far distant, it is not to be wondered at that 
pearls were well known to Job, and the Hebrews. They 
are also found in other places ; many in America. 

jPearis are certainly very different things from precious 
stones j yet the Greek term, margarii^y seems to be used, 
in a more general sense, for jewels, or splendid gems. So, 
in Matt, h 6, “ cast not your Jewels,— diamonds, 

if known lo the ancients, would answer the import of the 


passngc as well as pearls. So, the parts of a butlding, 
pearls ; but pearls are unfit things for walls and gates ; 
(Rev. 21.) many kinds of precious stones are more suita- 
ble ; and perhaps the parable of the merchant seeking 
goodly peaksi (Matt. 13.) might be understood in a more 
extensive sense, as importing valuable jewels of whatever 
kind. Such appears to be the application of the Chaldee 
and Arabic words, which yet properly signify pearls . — 
Watson t Calmet. 

PEARSON, (John, D. D.,) bishop of Chester, a learned 
and pious prelate of the seventeenth century, was the son 
of an English divine, rector of Snoring, Norfolk, where he 
was born in 1012. He was educated at Eton, from whence 
he proceeded to King’s college, Cambridge, and was or- 
dained in 1639, in Salisbury cathedral. He now lieoame 
chaplain lo lord keejxT Finch, who presented him to the 
living of Tornngton, Suffolk ; but on the success of the 
parliamentarian party, he was one of the ministers ejected 
on account of their monarchical principles. In 1650, how- 
ever, he was appointed to St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, in the 
city of London, and after the restoration, became, in suc- 
cession, lady Margaret professor of divinity, and master 
of Jesus college, in the university of Cambridge, with the 
rectory of St. Christopher’s, Londj^n, and a stall in the 
cathedral of Ely. In he was removed to the master- 
ship of Trinity college, and in the course of the same year 
assisted in the revision of the liturgy ; a task for which his 
previous publications had announced him to be peculiarly 
well qualified. In 1763, he was raised to the vacant see 
of Che.ster, over which diocess he continued to preside till 
his death, in 1686. 

The work by wdiich he is principally knowm, is his cele- 
brated “ Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed,” originally de- 
livered by him, in a series of sermons or lectures, from the 
pulpit of St. Clement’s. This elaborate and learned work 
first appeared in 1659, and was republished in folio, 1676, 
since which time it has gone through at least a dozen edi- 
tions, and still sustains its reputation. It is used as a 
text-book at the universities, and is regarded as one of the 
principal standards of appeal on doctrinal matters m the 
church of England. — Uend. Buck; Jones'* Chris. Biog. 

FEIRCE, (James,) a very learned divine, and eminent 
minister among the Protestant Dissenters, was born in 
London, 1673. Losing his parents early, he was placed 
under the care of Mr. Matthew Mead, of Stepney, who 
had him educated along with his own sons, under his ow'ii 
roof; after which, he went to Utreidit, where he had Ins 
first academical institution. He afterwards removed to 
Leyden, where he studied for some time ; and having 
passed at these two celebrated universities between five 
and six years, attending the lectures of Witsius, Leydeck- 
er, Graevius, Spanheim, and other learned men, be returned 
to England. On his return, be look up his abode for some 
time in London, and set up a Sabbath evening lecture at 
Miles’ lane, which he continued for two years, when he 
accepted an invitation from a congregation of Dissenters 
at Cambridge to become their pastor. In 1713 he was 
unanimously invited by the three Dissenting congregations 
in Exeter, to succeed one of their ministers, lately deceased, 
the surviving ministers joining the people in the invitation. 
He accepted the invitation, and accordingly settled in that 
city, where his residence for the first three years proved 
exceedingly agreeable to him ; and, during this period, he 
published his Vindication of the Protestant Dissenters 
but a dispute arising in consequence of bis refusing, in 
conjunction with Mr. Hallelt, to subscribe certain articles 
of belief respecting the doctrine of the Trimly, they were 
both ejected, and driven lo the necessity of building a cha- 
pel for themselves. A controversy ensued, lu which Mr. 
Peirce greatly distinguished himself ; but he ^ntinuedhis 
ministry at l^xeter to the period of his death, in 1726. 

His publications are numerous, amounting in all to 
about twenty-four. But that by which he is best known 
is his Ckmlinuation of Mr. Halleti’s Paraphrase and Notes 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews, quarto. He also gave to 
the public a volume containmg Fifteen Sermons on Vari- 
ous Occasions, and an Essay on the ancient Practice of 
giving the Eucharist to Chilaren.— Chris* Bwg* 

PELAGIANS ; a sect which arose ha the fifth century, 
and opposed with warmth certain received notiems respect- 
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ing original sm, and the necessity of divine grace. They 
maintained, it is said, the following doctrines : — 1. That 
Adam was by nature mortal ; and, whether he had sinned 
or not, would certainly have died. — 2. That the conse- 
quences of Adam’s sin were confined to his own person. — 
3. That new-born infants are in the same situation with 
Adam before the fall. — 4. That the law qualified men for 
the kingdom of heaven, and was founded upon equal pro- 
mises with the gospel. — 5. That the general resurrection 
of the dead does not follow in virtue of our Savior’s resur- 
rection. — 6. That the grace of God is given according to 
our merits. — 7. That this grace is not granted for the per- 
formance of every moral act ; the liberty of the will and 
information in points of duty being sufficient.— -8. That 
faith IS not an efi'ect, but the cause of election to salvation. 

Pelagius was a British monk, of some rank, and very 
exalted reputation. He, with his friend Celestius, travelled 
to Rome, where they resided very early in the fifth centu- 
ry. On the approach of the Goths, they retired to Africa, 
where Celestius remained, with a view of gaining admit- 
tance as a presbyter into the church of Carthage. Pelagi- 
us proceeded to Palestine, where he enjoyed the favor and 
protection of John, bishop of Jerusalem. 

The Pelagian controversy, which began with the doc- 
trines of grace and original sin, was extended to predesti- 
nation, and excited continual discord and division in the 
church. It must however be recollected, that we are ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of Pelagius only through the 
medium of his opponents ; and that it is possible they were 
much misrepresented. (See Augustine.) 

Isidore, Chrysostom, and Augustine strenuously opposed 
these opinions ; and the latter procured their condemna- 
tion in a synod held at Carthage in 412. They were, how- 
ever, favorably received at Rome ; and pope Zozirnus was 
at the head of the Pelagian party : but his deci.sion agaimst 
the African bishops, who had opposed Pelagianism, wa.s 
disregarded by them, and the pontiff yielded at length to 
Iheir reasonings and remonstrances, and condemned the 
men whom he had before honored with his approbation. 
The council of Ephesus likewise condemned tne opinions 
of Pelagius and Celestius | ami the emperor Honorius, iu 
418, published an edict, which ordained that the leaders 
of the sect should be expelled from Rome, and their fol- 
lowers exiled. 

The followers of Arminius have often been represented 
ns Pelagians, or at least as SembPelagians. It may there- 
fore serve the cause of truth, says Mr. Watson, to exhibit 
the appropnate reply which the Dutch Arminians gave to 
this charge when urged again.st them at the synod of Dort, 
and which they verified and maintained by arguments 
and authorities that were unanswerable. In their con- 
cluding observations they say, “ From all these remarks 
a judgment may easily be formed at what an immense 
distance our sentiments stand from the dogmatical asser- 
tions of the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagiaiis on the grace of 
God in the conversion of man. Pelagius, in the finst 1 ’ 1 - 
stance, attributed all things to nature : but we acknow- 
ledge nothing but grace. When Pelagius was blamed for 
not acknowledging grace, he began indeed to speak of it, 
but it is evident that by ^ace he understood the power of 
nature as created by God, that is, the ratimial will ; but by 
grace we understand a supernatural gift. Pelagius, when 
afterwards pressed with passages of ^npture, also admit- 
ted this supernatural grace ; but he placed it solely in the 
external teaching of the law : though we affirm that God 
offers his word to men, yet we likewise affirm that he in- 
wardly causes the understanding to believe. Subsequent- 
ly Pelagius joined to this external grace that by which sins 
are pardoned: we acknowledge not only the grace by which 
sins are forgiven, but also that by which men are assisted 
to refrain from the commission of sin. In addition to his 
previous concessions, Pelagius granted that the grace of 
Christ was requisite beside the two kinds which he had 
enumerated ; but he attributed it entirely to the doctrine 
and example of Christ that we are aided in our endeavors 
not to commit sin : we likewise admit that the doctrine 
and example of Christ afford us some aid in refraining 
sin, but in addition to their influence we also place 
tlm gift of the HcJly Spirit with which God endues us, and 
which enlightens our understandings, and confers strength 


and power upon our will to abstain from sinning. When 
Pelagius afterwards owned the assistance of divine power 
inwardly working in man by the Holy Spirit, he placed it 
solely in the enlightening of the understanding : but we 
believe, that it is not only necessary for us to know or un- 
derstand what we ought to do, but that it is also requisite 
for us to implore the aid of the Holy Spirit that we may 
be rendered capable of performing, and may delight in the 
performance of, that which it is our duty to do. Pelagius 
admitted grace; but it has been a question with some 
whether he meant only illumination, or, beside this, a 
power communicated to the will ; he admitted graco, but 
he did this only to show that by means of it man can 
7 Pith greater ease act aright: we, on the contrary, affirm 
that grace is bestowed, not that we may be able with 
greater ease to act aright, (which is as though we can do 
this even without grace,) but that grace is absolutely ne- 
cessary to enable us to act at all aright. Pelagias assert- 
ed, that man, so far from requinn|g the aid of grace for the 
performance of good actions, is, through the powers im- 
planted in him at the time of his creation, capable of ful- 
filling the whole law, of loving God, and of overcoming 
all temptations ; w^e, on the contrary, assert that the grace 
of God is required for the performance of every act of pie- 
ty. Pela^us declared, that by the works of nature man 
renders himself worthy of grace : but we, in common with 
the church universal, condemn this dogma. When Pela- 
gias afterguards himself condemned this tenet, he under- 
stood by gractf partly natural grace, which is antecedent 
to all merit, and partly remission of sms, which he ac- 
knowledged to be gratuitous ; but he added, that through 
wwks performed by the powders of nature alone, at least 
through the desire of good and the imperfect longing after 
it, men merit that spiritual grace by w^hich they are as- 
.si.sted in good works : but we declare, that men will that 
which is good on account of God’.s prcveniencc or go- 
ing before them by his grace, and exciting within them a 
longing after good ; otherwise grace would no longeff be 
grace, because U would not be gratuitously bestowed, but 
only on account of the, merit of man.*^ 

That many, adds Mr. Watson, who have held some 
tenet.s in common with the true Arminians, have been, 
in different degrees, follow’ers of Pelagius, is well known j 
but the original Arminians were in truth as far from 
Pelagian or Semi-Pelagian errors, granting the opinions 
of Pelagius to be fairly reptirlcd by his adversaries, as 
the Calvini.sts themselves. This is also the case with 
the whole body of Wesleyan Methodists, and of the cog- 
nate societies to which they have given rise, both in Great 
Britain and Amciica. 

If these last statements of Mr. Wat.son be correct, then 
it w'ould seem to follow, that the radical difference belw^een 
the Arminians and Calvinists is reduced to the single 
question. Is faith foreseen, the causCj or the consequence of 
the divine purpose of election to salvation ? Or, in other 
w’ords, is election conditional ; or is it perfectl)'^ gratuitous ? 
Is it of worhs I or of grace I But if, as is conceded, the 
first longing after good is of grace, and every subsequent 
step in its pursuit, wdiat difference remains? — Hmd. Buck; 
Watson. See also ScotVs Synod of Dort. 

PELEG, son of Eber, was born A. M. 1757. His father 
named him Peleg, {division^) because in his time the earth 
was divided, Gen. 10: 25. 11: 16. Whether Noan had b^ 
gun to distribute the earth among his descendants, some 
years before the building of Babel ; or, that Peleg was born 
the year that Babel was begun ; or, that Eber, by a spirit 
of prophecy, named his son Peleg, some years before this 
time ; or, that the name was given to him at a later period 
of his life, as a commemorative appellation, on recollection, 
is not certainly known j though it seems most likely that he 
was not born at the time of the dispersion.— 

PELICAN ; (kaathf a vomiter, Lev. 11; 18. Deut. 14: 
17. Ps. 102; 7. Isa. 34: H. Zeph*‘2: 14.) a very remarka- 
ble aquatic bird, of the size of a large goose. Its color is 
a grayish white, except that the neck looks a little yellow- 
ish, and the middle of the back feathers are blackish. 
The bill is long, and hooked at the end, and has under it a 
lax membrane, extended to the throat, which makes a bag 
or sack, capable of holding a very large quantity. Feed- 
ing her young fVom this bag has so much the appearance 
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of feeding them with her own blood, that it caused this fa- 
bulous ,^iuon to be propagated, and made the pelican an 



emblem of paternal, as the stork had been before chosen, 
more justly, of filial affection. The voice of this bird is 
iiarsh and dissonant, which some say resembles that of a 
man grievously complaining. David compares his groan- 
ing to it, Ps. 102: 7. -^Watson. 

PELLA ; a city beyond Jordan, placed by Pliny in the 
Decapolis, and by Stenhanus in Coelo-Sjrria. There is no- 
thing inconsistent in this, however, nor in what others af- 
firm, that Pella was in Perea, in Batanea, or in the coun- 
try of Basan. It was situated between Jabesh and Gerasa, 
SIX miles from the former. — It was also one of the ten cities 
of the Decapolis, Malt. 4: 25. Mark 5: 20. 

Josephus relates, that under the reign of Alexander Jan- 
naeiis, the Jews were masters of Pella, and destroyed it, 
because the inhabitants would not embrace Judaism, The 
first Christians, having been forewarned by our Savior 
that Jerusalem should be demolished, took refuge at Pella, 
as related by Eusebius, as soon as they saw the fire of war 
against the Romans kindled. — Calmet. 

PELLICAN, (Conuadf. j) an eminent divine, born at 
Kubcac, in Sweden, 1478. He was kept at school until 
he was thirteen years of age, when his parents sent him to 
Heidelberg, where he studied sixteen months ; he then 
entered a monastery. Some time after, he returned to 
Heidelberg, and thence went to Tubingen, where his suc- 
cess in study commanded great admiration. His profi- 
ciency in Hebrew was indeed surprising. Having provi- 
dentially become the owner of a Bible in that tongue, 
about the middle of July, he applied with such zeal to its 
perusal, that, by the end of the October following, he had 
finished it ; selected the roots ; and arranged them in the 
form of a concordance. In the year 1501, he was ordained 
presbyter. In this year, he lost both his parents; on 
which occasion he transcribed the seven penitential psalms 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; to which he subjoined many 
appropriate prayers. The year following, he received the 
degree of D. D. at Basil, .and was made divinity lecturer at 
the convent. About this time, he assisted in the prepara- 
tion of Augustine’s works for the press. 

While Pellican continued a friar, he was universally 
esteemed for his learning and integrity ; but when it 
pleased God to convince him of the errors and absurdities 
of the papal church, and he began publicly to expose 
tbem^ ne was directly made the object of its hate and per- 
secution. About the year 1518, when Luther and Erasmus 
were promulgating some of their writings, Pellican de- 
clared Kittwelf of their persuasion. He had once visited 
RojOEiO ilaelf ; and the sight ''f the stupid and preposterous 
superstiltons which there passed before him, contributed 
not a little to his conversion. The senate of Basil, observ- 


iuj? his great abilities, chose him joint lecturer in divinity 
with CEcolampadius, in that city. In 1526, having by the 
desire of Zuinglins gone to Zurich, for the purpose of 
hearing the lectures of Leo Judse on Hebrew, he renounced 
popery, and was soon after married. In 1527, he pub- 
lished an edition of the Hebrew Bible, with the comments 
of Aben Ezra, and K, Salamon. 

He diligently applied himself to the study of the Tur- 
kish language, that he might be useful to some who had 
become his neighbors, by efforts for thdr conversion to 
the Christian faith. During thirty years, he was Hebrew 
professor at Zurich, where he was universally admired for 
his extensive learning and unwearied labors. He died 
in 1556, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

His works consisted principally of lectures and anno- 
tations upon the Scriptures ; translations from the Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and Chaldee ; also, an exposition of seve- 
ral of the books of the Old Testament, together with a 
transiatioii from Ludovicus Vives, designed to convince 
the Jews of the truth of Christianity. 

The characteristics of Pellican were sincerity, candor, 
uprightness, and humility, rendering him eminent in pub- 
lic life, and in private most amiable. — Middleton, vol. ii. 60. 

PEMBROKE, ^NNE, Countess of,) daughter and sole 
heir to George Cliterd, earl of Cumberland, was born at 
Skipton castle, in Craven, in 1589. To endowments na- 
tumlly of a high order, she added all those accomplish- 
ments which her high rank and extensive wealth brought 
within her reach. According to bishop Rainbow, ^^she 
could discourse with virtuosos, travellers, scholars, mer- 
chants, divines, statesmen, and good housewives in any 
kind.” But she preferred “ the study of those noble Bere- 
ans, and those honorable women, who searched the Scrip- 
tores daily j with Mary, she chose the better part of hear- 
ing the doctrine of Christ.” 

She was twice married : her first husband was Richard, 
earl of Dorset j her second, Philip, earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery. She survived the latter forty-6ve years, 
during which time she employed herself in a constant se- 
nes of good works, extensive chanties, and generosity to 
learned men ; also in erecting sacred edifices : a noble 
hospital, and many other stately buildings, both fur the 
honor of her family and for the public good. 

While she was very exemplary in her observance of the 
public duties of religion, she was no less diligent m her 
private devotions ; which she constantly performed in her 
private oratory three times a day. She was careful also 
that none of her servants should be remiss or negligent m 
their religious observances. In her intercourse with others 
she wa.s condescending, and ever strove to obliterate from 
their minds any consciousness of inferiority. This grent 
and excellent lady died in 1674, aged eighty-five.— Betharn 

PEN ; a well Ifnown instrument used in writing. Reeds 
were formerly employed for this purpose, instead of quills. 
The Arabians, Persians, Turks, Greeks, and other Orien- 
tals, still write with reeds. 

From the size and general appearance of some of the 
ancient reeds, as preserved in pictures found at Hercula- 
neum, we may perceive how easily the same word, shebeih, 
might denote the sceptre, or badge of authority, belongum 
to the chief of a tribe, and a pen for writing. For, al- 
though the two instruments are sufficiently distinct among 
us, yet, where a long rod of cane, or reed, perhaps, was 
(like a general’s truncheon, or baton, in modern days) the 
ensign of command, and a lesser rod of the same nature 
was formed into a pen and used as such, they had consi- 
derable resemblance. This may account for the phraseolo- 
gy and parallelism, in Judg. 5: 14. 

Out of Machir, came down governors : (legislatow 0 
Out of Zebulun, they that hold the ahemth of the scribes. 

The ancients also used styles to write on tablets covercil 
with wax. The Psalmist says, (Psal. 45: 1.) “ My tongwo 
is the pen of a ready writer.” The Hetew signifies ra- 
ther a $ujUi which was a kind of bodkin, made 
brass, or bone, sharp at one end, the other formed like * 
little spoon, or spatula. The sharp end was used for wri- 
ting letters, the other end expunged them* The 
could put out, or correct, what he disliked, and yet no en - 
sure appear, and he could write anew as often as he piea 
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(^d on the same place. Scripture alludes to this custom ; 
(2 Kin^ 21: 13.) 1 will blot out derusaiem as men blot 

out writing from their writing tablets.*' 

Jeremiah says, “ The sin of Judah is written with a 
pen of iron and with the point of a diamond. It is graven 
upon the table of their heart ;** or, engraven on their 
heart, as on writing tablets. The Hebrew says, with a 
graver of shamir.— 

PENANCE ; a punishment, either voluntary or im- 
posed by authority, for the faults a p<Tson has commit- 
ted. 

Penance is one of ihe seven sacraments of the Komish 
church. Besides fasting, alms, abstinence, and the like, 
w'hich are the general conditions of penance, there are 
others of a more particular kind ; as the repeating a cer- 
tain number of ave-marias, paternosters, and credos ; 
wearing a hair shirt, and giving one’s self a certain num- 
ber of stripes. In Italy and Spain, U is usual to see 
Christians almost naked, loaded with chains, and lashing 
themselves at every step. fSee Popery.) — ffend. Buck. 

PENFIELD, (luoMAs ;) a Christian philanthropist of 
Savannah, Georgia. His benefactions laid the lounda- 
lion of the Mercer Institute, Green county, Georgia. Ano- 
ther monument of his charity is the Penfieki Manner’s 
church, in Savannah, erected at a cost of eight thousand 
dollars. He also left a large property to other Christian 
chanties, such as education, foreign and dome.stic missions, 
Acc.^New York Bap. JRepos. 1834. 

PENIEL, or Pbwuel ; a city beyond .Iordan, near the 
ford on the brook Jahbok, where .Jacob, on his return from 
Mesopotamia, rested, and wrcstlei* with an angel, Gen 
32: 30. (See Jabbok.) — Calmct. 

PENITENCE is sometimes used for a state of repen- 
tance, and .sometimes fur the act of repenting. (See Re- 
pentance.) It IS also used for a discipline or punishment 
attending repentance, more usually called penance. It also 
gives title to several religious orders, consisting cither of 
converted debauchees and retorined prostitutes, or ot per- 
sons who devote themselves to the oflice ot reclaiming 
them. (See article Penitents.) — Hhh!. Burk. 

PENITENTIAL; an eccdesiastical hook retained among 
the Romanists, in which is prescribed what relates to the 
imposition of penance, and the recomilialion ol penitents 
There are various penitential.^ ; as the Roman pcniteuiial, 
that of the venerable Bede, lliat of pope Gregory III .iV<' 
— /few/. Bif/df, 

PENITENTIARY ; in the ancient Christian chiiich, a 
name given to certain presbyters or priests, appointed m 
every church to receive the jinvaic confessions of the peo- 
pie, in order to facilitate public discipline, by acquainting 
them what sins were to be expiated by public penance, 
and to appoint private penance for such private cTime.s as 
were not proper to be publicly censured 

Penitentiary, also, m the court of Rome, is an olhee m 
which are examined and delivered out the secret bulls, 
dispensations, &c. Penitentiary is also an officer in some 
cathedrals vested with power from the bishop to absolve 
m cases referred to him. 

The term is also applied among Proteslants to such 
houses as have been established for the reception and re- 
formation of females who have been seduced from the 
path of virtue ; as “ The London Female Penitentiary.” 
This most important and useful insiiiiuioii is supported 
hy voluntary contributions, patronized by their majesties, 
anti conducted on truly Christian principles, by means of 
which numbers of miserable outcasts have not only been 
recovered to the proprieties of moral conduct, but have 
given satisfactory evidence of genuine conversion to God. 

In the United States it is applied to all those prisons 
which are constructed on reformatory principles, whether 
the convicts be men or w>omen. The happiest results 
have flowed from the efforts of the Prison Pi.scipline Soci- 
ety directed to this point. — Hend. Bwk. 

PENITENTS ; certain fraternities of religious of both 
sexes amemg the Roman Catholics. The Male Penitents 
we distinguished by the color of their garments, white, 
black, blue, &c. The Black Penitents (called the Brethren 
ctf Mercy, iostituted 1488) attended criminals to their execu- 
tion. The Female Penitents are chiefly reformed prosti- 
tntes, as the Fenitents of St. MagdaleOj at Paris and Mar- 


seilles, the Converts of ilie Name of Jesus at Seville, dec. 
Broughton's Diet . — WUUams. 

PENN, f WhiLiam,) the founder and legislator <rf Penn 
sylvania, wnom Montesquieu denominates the modern Ly 



curgus, was the son of admiral Penn ; was bom, in 1644, 
m London ; and was educated at Christ church, Oxford. 

As something remarkable is u.sually said ox all great 
men in the early part of their lives, so it was said of Wil- 
liam Penn, that, while here, and alone in his chamber, be- 
ing then eleven years old, he was suddenly surprised with 
an inward comfort, and, as he thought, an external glory, 
in the room, which gave rise to religious emotions, daring 
which he had the strongest conviction of the being of a 
GchI, and that the soul of man was capable of enjoying 
communication with him. lie believed, also, that the seal 
of divinity had been put upon him at this moment, or that 
he had been awakened or called upon to a holy life. But 
w'hatcver was the external occasion, or whether any or 
none, or whatever were the particular notions which he is 
said to have imbibed at this period, certain it is, that while 
he was at Chigwell school, his mind was seriously im- 
pressed on the subject of religion. 

At college he imbibed the priiiuples of Quakerism, 
which, a few years afterwards, he publicly professed. 

Being accidentally on hi '.-ii’css at Cork, he heard that 
Thomas Rm* (a layman of Oxford, and the person who 
fir.st confinueil his early religious impressions) was to 
preach at a meeting of the Quakers in that city. Accor 
dniglv he attended. The preacher at length rose, and 
thus began ‘‘ 1'herc is a laiih which overcomes the 
world, and there is a faith which ts overcome by the 
w^orld.” On this subjeel be riilargedin so impressive a 
manner, that William was quite overcome. Penn now 
iM^came openly n Quaker. , He was, in consequence, twice 
turned out of door'^ by his'flnhcr lii KkiH, he began U 
preach in public, and to write iii defence of the doctrine* 
w'hich he had embraced. For this he was thrice impri 
soned, and once brought to trial It was during his urw 
imprisonment that he WTotc ‘‘No Cross, No Crown.” U 
H)77 he vi'-ileil Holland and Geimany, to propagate his 
principles He preached much on the continent, was wel 
received, made many converts to his .system, and, a» 
Frankfort, wrote his “Letter to the Churches of Jesu.^ 
throughout the World arul, nl Rotterdam, “ A Call, D( 
Sumiiionsj to Christendom 

In March, IbHd HI, he obtained from Charles IT. a grai t 
of that terniory winch now* bears the name of PennsylvH 
nia; in lieu <ff the debt due by the government to his fa 
iber, and which he wms induced to do, from a desire t'l 
spread the principles and doctrines of the Quakers; andt ' 
rai.se a virtuous empire in the new land, which should dil 
fuse its example far and wide to the remotest ages. J 4 

1682, he embarked for bis new colony ; and in the follow/ 
mg year he founded Philadelphia. 

He also divided his land into counties ; laid out town 
ships ; reserved a thousand acres for Fox, the founder of the 
Quakers ; received new reinforcements of settlers ; ap 
pointed sheriffs to Ihe different counties ; and issued writ* 
to them for calling as.semblies in the ensuing spring. 
Whilst thus engaged, he was not, however, indifferent tJ 
his personal religion. To glorify G(wl was the great ob 
ject of his life ; and he was never so delighted as when he 
thought that object was most effectually promoted. In 

1683, he proceeded in the organization of the settlement. 
The assembly met ; juries were appointed ; the erection 
of Philadelphia was commenced and prosecuted with 
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great vigor, and he made a journey of discovery into the 
interior o( Pennsylvania ; and sent to the Free Society of 
traders the natural history of that settlement. In 1684, 
having received accounts of fresh perseentions in England, 
he determined on repairing thither to use his influence 
with the court to stop them. In the mean lime he filled 
the system of discipline for Ms own religious societies at 
Pennsylvania : held conferences, and ma.de treaties with 
the Indians j mrwarded the bnilMng of his eity ; wrote a 
farewell epistle to his friends j provided for the govern- 
ment in his absence, and then embarked for England, 
where he arrived in health and safety. So much was he 
in favor with James II., that, after the revolution, he was 
more than once arrested on suspicion of plotting to restore 
the exiled monarch ; but he at length succeeded m e.sta- 
blishing his innocence. He visited America for the last 
time in 1699, and returned in 1701. The rest of his life 
was passed in tranquillity. He died July 30, 1718. His 
works have been collected in two folio volumes. Memoirs 
by Clark$on.^I)av€npmrt ; Hend. Buck. 

PENNY ; (denarius ;) a Roman coin, equal in value to 
seven-pence iWe farthings, sterling, oriwdve and one 
half cents. As this was a single coin, perhaps we should 
do well, in translating, to express it by a coin of our own, 
as near to it in value as possible ; say, for instance, a shil- 
ling.— Cdmet. 

PENTATEUCH, (frompen/r, five, and an instru- 
ment or volume,) signifies the collection of the five instru- 
ments or books of Moses, which are Genesis, Exodus, Le- 
viticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. (See Moses.) 

Some modern writers, among whom is Gesemus, have 
asserted that Moses did not compose the Pentateuch, be- 
cause the author always speaks in the third person 
abridges his narration, like a writer who collected from 
ancient memoirs ; sometimes interrupts the thread of his 
discourse.^ (for example, Gen. 4: 23.) and gives an ac- 
count of the death of Moses at the end, &c. It i.s alleged, 
also, of the text of the Pentateuch, that there are some 
places that are defective j (for example, in Exod. 12; 8.) 
Lastly, they think they ijbserve certain strokes in the Pen- 
tateuch which can hardly agree with Moses, who was 
Jxirn and bred in Egypt ^ as what he says of the earthly 
paradi.se, of the rivers that watered it and ran through it j 
of the cities of Babylon, Erech, Resen, and Calneh ; of 
the gold of Pison ; of the bdellium, of the stone of So- 
hem, or onyx stone, which was to be found in that coun- 
try. Add to these what he says concerning the ark of 
Noah, of its construction, of the place where it rested, 
of the wood wherewith it yudk' built, of the bitumen of 
Babylon, ficc. These particulars, observed with such cu- 
riosity, seem to them to prove that the author of the Pen- 
tateuch lived beyond the Euphrates. They therefore 
would allow it no higher date than about the lime of the 
Babylonian captivity, thus denying not only its divine 
inspiration, but even its authenticity. On these, and simi- 
lar grounds, Dr. Cooper, of South Carolina, assails it, in 
his Letter to professor SilUman. 

But in answer to these objections, U is justly observed, 
that these books are, by the rao.st ancient writers, ascribed 
to Moses, and it is confirmed by the authority of heathen 
writers themselves, that they are his writing ; besides 
this, we have the unanimous testimony of the whole Jew- 
m nation ever since Moses’ time. Innumerable texts of 
the Pentateuch imply that it was written by him ; and the 
book m Joshua, and the other succeeding parts of Scrip- 
ture, furnish the fullest corroboration, e.«!pecially tlie posi- 
tive testii^ny of our Lord. It is probable, however, that . 
Ezra published a new edition of the books of Moses, in 
which he added those passages that Moses did not write. 
fSce Bcblb ; Moses, Books of ; Inspiration.) The rea- 
der will find this whole question discussed with ample 
learning and ability in the North American Review for 
April, 1826 ; and the Biblical Repository for October, 1832. 
Also an admirable article in the American Baptist Ma- 
gazine Jar 1832. 

Hie legislator of the Jews, then, was the author of the 
Pentitieochr an inunortal work, wherein he paints the 
marvels of his reign with the majestic picture of the go- 
veisunent and religion wMcL ' e established \ Who before 
our modcni infidms «ver ventured to obscure tMs incon- 


testable fact ? Who ever sprang a doubt about this among 
the Hebrews? What greater reasons have there ever 
been to attribute to Momamtned his Alcoran, to Plato bis 
Republic, to Zenophon his Anabasis, or to Herodotus his 
History t Rather let us say. What work in any age ever 
appared more truly to bear the name of its real author ? 
It IS not an ordinary book, which, like many others, may 
be easily hazarded under a fictitious name. It is a sacred 
book, which the Jews have always read with a veneration 
that remains alter seventeen hundred years’ exile, calami- 
ties, and reproach. In this book the Hebrews included 
all their science ^ it was their civil, political, and sacred 
code; their only treasure, their calendar, their annals) 
the only title of their sovereigns and pontifls ; the alone 
rule of polity and worship: by consequence it must be 
formed with their mcmaichy, and necessarily have the 
same epoch as their government and religion, kc. Moses 
speaks only truth, though infidels charge him with impos- 
ture. But what an impostor must he be, who first spoke 
of the Divinity in a manner so sublime, that no one since, 
during almost four thousand years, has been able to sur- 
pass him ! What an impostor must he be whose writings 
breathe only virtue ; whose style, equally simple, afiecting, 
and sublime, in spite of the rudeness of those first ages, 
openly displays bn inspiration altogether divine ! See 
Ainsworth and Kidder on the Pentateuch ; Prtdeaux^s Con., 
vol. i. pp. 342, 345, 573, 575 ; MarsWs Authenticity of the 
Five Books of Moses cmisidered; Wiarburton^s Divine hegor 
timi ; Dr. Graves' lectures on the Pentateuch^ and on the last 
Four Books tn the Old Testament ; Jenkins' Reasonableness of 
Christianity ; Watson's Apology y let. 2 and 3 ; Faber's Ho- 
rce Mosaicccy or a View of the Mosakal Records ; Horne's In- 
troduction ; Wame's Critical do. lo Ike Polygloit Bible ; and 
Blunt on the Veracity of the Scriptures. — Hmd. Buck. 

PENTECOST ; a solemn festival of the Jews j so call- 
ed, because it was celebrated on the fiftieth day after the 
sixteenth of Nisan, which was the second day of the pass- 
over. The Hebrews call it the feast of weeks, because it 
was kept seven weeks after the passover. They then 
offered the first-fruits of the wheat-harvest, which was 
theu completed; besides which, they presented at the 
temple sevjien lambs of that year, one calf, and two rams 
for a burnt-offering ; two lambs for a peace-offering ; and 
a goat for a sin-ofi'enng, Lev. 23: 15, 10. Exod. 34: 22. 
Deut. 16; 9, 11). 

The feast of Pentecost was instituted among the Isra- 
elites, first, to oblige them to repair to the temple of the 
Lord, there to acknowledge his absolute dominion over 
the whole country, by offering him the first-fruits of the 
harvest ; and, secondly, to commemorate and give thanks 
to God for the law which he had given them from Sinai, 
on the fiftieth day after their coming out of Egypt. 

The modern Jews celebrate the Pentecost for two days. 
They deck the synagogues, where the law is read, and 
their own houses, with garlands of flowers. They hear 
an oration in praise of the law, and read from the Penta- 
teuch and prophets lessons which have a relation to this 
festival, and accommodate' their prayers to the same oc- 
casion. It was on the feast of Pentecost that the Holy 
Ghost descended in the miraculous manner, related Acts 
2. It fell on the first day of the week. — Watson. 

PEOR, or Phooor ; a famous mountain beyond Jordan, 
which Eusebius places between Heshbon and Livias. The 
mountains Nebo, Fisgah, and Peor, were near one ano- 
ther, and probably of the same chain of mountains. It 
stood very favorably for a distant prospect ; a prospect 
station in an open place,” Num. 23: 28. We may say the 
same of Beth Peor, (Deut. 3: 29.) which appears to have 
been on an eminence ; as the valley in which Israel abode 
was over against it, chap. 4; 46. It was a temple, we may 
suppose, with a village at least around it. — Cmmet. 

JPEPUTIANS. (See Montanists.) 

PERCY, (Thomas,) an eminent prelate, related to the 
Northumberland family, was bom, in 1728, at Bridge- 
north, in Shropehire ; was educated at Christ church, Ox- 
ford ; became cba|dain to the king in 1769, dean of Ca^ 
lisle in 1778, and bishop of Dromore in 1782, He di^ iu 
1811. Of his works the princ^ aiMU The Hermit of 
Warkworth, a poem ; a new Translation of Solomon s 
Song ; and the Reliques of English Poetry. — Davenpot** 
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PEREAj (from Gr. peran, beyond^) signifies the country 
beyond Jordan, or east df that river, especially on the 
south. Josephus says that it had its limits, at Philadeb 
phUr east, the Jordan west, Macheron south and Pella 
north. Sometimes the word Perea is taken in a more ex- 
tensive signification, for the whole country beyond Jordan. 
It was inclosed on the east by mountains, which divided 
it from Arabia Beserta. — Caimet. 

PEREANS. (See Euphrates! aws.) 

PEREZ-UZZA j the breach of Uzzahj 2 Sam. C: 8. 1 
Chron. 1.3: 11. 

PERFECTION ; that state or quality of a thing, in 
which it is free from defect or redundancy. According 
to some, it is divided into physical or natural, whereby a 
thing lias allits powers ana faculties ; and morali or an emi- 
nent degree of goodness and piety. 

The term perfection, says the great Witsius, is not 
always used in the same sense in the Scriptures. . 1 . There 
is a perfection of sincerityt whereby a man serves God 
without hypocrisy, Job 1:1. Is. 38: 3. 2. There is a per- 
fection of partSj subjective with respect to the whole man, 
( I Thess. 5: 23.) and objective with respect to the whole law, 
when all the duties prescribed by God are observed, Ps. 
3 19: 128. Luke 1: 6. 3. There is a comparative perfection 
ascribed to those who are advanced in knowledge, faith, 
and sanctification, in comparison of those who are still 
infants and untaught, 1 Johu 2: 13. 1 Cor. 2: 6. Phil. 3: 
15. 4. There IS an perfection. The righteous- 

ness of Christ being imputed to the believer, he is com- 
plete in him, and accepted of God as perfect through 
Christ, Col. 2: 10. Eph. 5: 27, 2 Cor. 5: 21. 5. There is 
also a perfection of degrecj by which a person performs 
all the commands of God, with the full exertion of all his 
powers, without the least defect. This is what the law of 
God requires, but what the saints do not attain to in this 
life, though we willingly allow them all the other kinds 
above mentioned, Rom. 7: 24. Phil. 3. 12. 1 John 1: 8. 

The Son of God commands his disciples (Matt. 5: 48.) 
to be perfect, even as their Father m heaven is perfect. 
Not that we can ever attain His perfection, but we ought 
constantly to be making advances towards it : we ought 
always to propose it to ourselves as our pattern^ in the ex- 
ercise of all virtue, and especially his mercy and charity. 
Hence Luke says m the parallel passage, “ Be ye there- 
fore merciful, as your Father also is merciful,’^ Luke 6: 
36. In Malt. 19: 21, our Savior says, that he who would 
be perfect must forsake all and follow him ; and in Luke 
6: 40, that the disciple who would arrive at perfection 
must become like his master. Paul often exhorts his dis- 
ciples to be perfect ; that is, to acquire the peifection of 
Christianity, both in theory and practice, to be convinced 
of the excellence of it, and to press on toward its attain- 
ment, 1 Cor. 1: 10. 14: 10, &c. 

Wiisii (Econoinia Fanlerum Dei, lib iii. cap. 12, ^ 124 ; 
BaUf Worh, p. 557, &:c. ; Bnrghh Dignity of Jlnmnn Na- 
ture ; Law and Wesley on Perfection ; Doddridgeh iMitures^ 
lecture 181 ; Channing's Works ; Irving's Orations and Ar- 
guments; Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds; Il'iwAs of Han- 
nah More ; Works of Robert Hall. — Hend. Buck ; Caimet. 

PERFECTIONISTS ; a term sometimes applied to the 
followers of Mr. Wesley, who hold it possible to attain 
perfection, in a certain sense, in the present life. (See 
Methodists .) — Williams. 

PERFECTIONISTS ; a modern sect in New England, 
who believe that every individual action is either wholly 
.sinful, or wholly righteous ; and that every being in the 
universe, at any given time, is either entirely holy or 
entirely wicked. Consequently, they unblushingly main- 
tain that they themselves are free from sin. In support 
of this doctrine they say that Christ dwells in and controls 
believers, and thus secures their perfect holiness ; that 
the body of Christ, which is the church, is nourished and 
guided by the life and wisdom of its head. Hence they 
condemn the greatest portion of the religion in the world 
i^Ained Christianity, as the w^ork of Antichrist. ** All 
the essential features of Judaism,” they say, “ and of 
its successor, popery, may be distinctly trac^ in nearly 
form of Protestantism-, and although we rejoice in 
the blessings whieh the Reformation has given us, we re- 
gard it as rightly named, the Reformation, it being an im- 


provement of Antichrist, not a restoration of Christiani- 
ty.” This last opinion, which has some foundation in 
truth, has been long held, variously modified, in different 
parts of the Christian world. 

An attempt has recently been made to propagate the views 
of this sect through the medium of a paper published at 
New Haven, Connecticut, and entitled, The Perfectionist. 

PERFECTIONS OF GOD. (See Attributes or God.) 

PERFUMES. The use of perfumes was common among 
the Hebrews, and the Orientals generally, before it w^as 
^own to the Greeks and Romans. Moses also speaks of 


the art of the perfumer, in Egypt, and gives the composi- 
tion of two perfumes, (Exod. 30: 25.) of which one was 
to be offered to the Lord, on the golden altar ; and the 
other (Exod. 30*. 34, &c ) to be used for anointing the 
high-priest and his sons, the tabernacle, and the vessels 
of divine service, Exod. 30: 23. (See Incense ; Censer.) 

The Hebrews had also perfumes for embalming their 
dead. The composition is not exactly known, but they 
used myrrh, aloes, and other strong and astringent drugs, 
proper to prevent infection and corruption. (See Oint- 
ment ; Embalm.) 

In addition to these perfumes, there are others noticed 
in Scripture. Those, for eximple, w’hich king Hezck,ah 
preserved in his repositories. Judith perfumed her face 
when she was to appear before Holofernes ; and they pre- 
pared the virgins which w^re to appear before the kings 
of Persia, for six months together, by the use of oil of 
myrrh, and for .six other months, by various perfumes, 
and sweet-scented oils, Esth. 2: 12. The spouse in the 
Canticles commends the perfumes of her lover j who in 
return says, that the perfumes of his spouse surpass the 
most excellent odors. He names particularly the spike- 
nard, the cana aromatica, Hnnamon, myrrh, and aloes, 
as composing the.se perfumes. These instances show the 
taste of the ancient Hebrews, w^hich was, and still is, the 
taste of the Orientals, who made much use of scents and 
perfumes. They prove also, that both men and women 
used them. It may also be observed, that to abstain from 
perfumes, scentt>, and unctions, was esteemed a part of 
mortification. See Esth. 14; 2. Dan. 10: 3. (See Savor, 
and Triumiii.) — Caimet. 

PERGA, a city of Pamphylia, Acts 33: 14. This is 
not a maritime city, and Paul must have gone up the nver 
Caysi.’us to ii, or else must have gone on foot. It was 
one of the most considerable cities in Pamphylia ; and 
when that province was divided into two parts, this city 
became the melrojwlis of one part, and Sidd of the other. 
There was, on a neighboring mountain, a very famous tem- 
ple of Diana, surnamed Pergma, from the city. — Caimet. 

PERGAMUS ; a city of Troas, very considerable in 
the time of John the evangelist, Rev. 2: 12, 13. This 
city was, for the the space of one hundred and fifty years, 
the capital of a kingdom of the same name founded by 
Philetserus, B. C. 283 ; who treacherously made use of 
the treasures committed to his care by Lysimachus after 
the battle of Ipsus, and, seizing on Pergamus, established 
an independent kingdom. After Philetsems were five 
kings of the same race ; the last of whom, Attains Philo- 
pater, left his kingdom, which comprehended Mysia, JEo- 
hs, Ionia, Lydia, and Caria, to the Roman empire ; to 
which it belonged when the first Christian church was es- 
tablished there. This church early became corrupted by 
the Nicolaitans, for which it was' reproved by St. John, 
and charged quickly to repent, Rev. 2: 14 — 16. 
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Pergainus, now called Bergamo^ like most other places 
which have been cursed by the presence of the Turks, is 
reduced to comparative decay, containing a poor, popula- 
tion, who are too indolent or too oppressed to profit by the 
richness of their soil and the beauty of the climate. The 
number of inhabitants, however, is still said to amount 
to thirty thousand, of whom three thousand are Greek 
Christians. Many remains of former magnificence are 
still to be found ; amongst which are those of several 
Christian churches. It is alHnil sixty miles north of Smyr- 
na. The celebrated physician Galen was a native of thi.s 
place. — 1V(7/so», 

FER1VATET1CS. (See Ari.stotelians.) 

PERKINS, (WiUiiAM,) an eminent divine of the 
church of England, was born at Maton, in Warwickshire, 
England, 1558. He was educated in Christ college, Cam- 
bridge. In hi.s early life, he gave pr(X)fs of great genin.s 
and philosophic research ; but in his habits was exceed- 
ingly wild and profligate. After liis conversion, he wa.s 
distinguished for his tender sympathy, and skill in opening 
the human heart j so that he became the instrument of 
salvation to many. 

At the age of twenty-four, he was chosen fellow^ ol 
Christ college, and entered into holy orders. He was 
soon after chosen rector of St. Andrew^s parish, in Cam- 
bridge, where, in all his efforts, he di.splayed a mind ad- 
mirably adapted to his station. While his discourses were 
suited to the capacity of the common people, the pious 
scholar could not but admire them. They were said to be 
“ all law, and all gospel so well did he unite the charac- 
ters of a Boanerges and a Barnabas. He was an able ca.su- 
ist ; and was resorted to by atflictecl con.^^ciences far and 
near. 

So far was he from considering his field of effort circum- 
scribed, he improved every opportunity to do good. On 
one occasion, perceiving a young man who was about to 
ascend the ladder to be executed exceedingly distressed, 
he endeavored to console him ; but to no effect. He then 
said, *‘Man, what is the matter with thee ? art thou afraid 
of death ‘'Ah! no,’^ said the malefactor; "but of a 
worse thing.” "Then come down,” .said Mr. Perkins, 
" and thou shall see what the grace of God can do to 
strengthen thee ” Mr. Perkin-' then took him by the 
hand, and, kneeling down with him at the foot of the lad- 
der, so fervently acknowledged sin, its aggravations, and 
its terrible desert, that the poor culprit burst into tears jof 
contrition. He then proceeded to set forth the Lord Je.sus 
Christ, as the Savior of every lielieving tiemtent ; which 
he was enabled to do with such success, that the pwir 
creature continued indeed to shed tears ; but they were 
now tears of love, gratitude, and joy, flowing from a per- 
suasion that his sins were cancelled by the Savior's l)kK»d. 
He afterwards ascended the ladder with composure, while 
the spectators lifted up their hands and prai.sed God for 
such a glorious display of Ins sovereign grace. 

Mr. Perkins died m 1(502, in the forty-fourth year of his 
age. During his last sickne.ss, which W'as very severe, 
he was remarkably patient. Having heard a friend pray 
for the mitigation of his panKS, he cried out, " Hold ! hold ! 
do not pray so ; but pray the l/ird to give me faith and 
patience, and then lay on me just what lie please.” 

His works, w hicli u'cre numerous, were published m 
two volumes folio Many of them were translated into 
a variety of foreign languages. — Middleton^ vol. ii. p. 322. 

PERJURY, IS tlie taking of an oath, in order to tell or 
confirm a falsehiKijl. This is a very heinous crime, as it i.s 
treating the Almighty with irreverence ; denying, or at 
least discarding his omniscience ; profaning his name, 
and Violating truth. It ha.s always been esteemed a very 
detestable thing, and those who have been proved guilty 
of it, have TOcn looked upon as the pests of society. (See 
Oath.)— H tfnd. Buch. 

FERIZZIT£S,or Phkrks^i ; ancient inhabitants of Pa- 
lestine, who had mingled with the Canaanlles, or were 
themselves descendants of Canaan. Having no fixed 
hldHtattons, and living sometimes in one country, and 
eometiines in another, they were called Perizzites, which 
signifies meMmd or dispersed, t*here were some of them 
on each sidl of the river Josdan, in the mountains, and in 
the plains^ Gen. 13: 7. Josh. 17: 15. 1 Kings 9: 20. 2 


Chron. 8: 7. The Perizzites are mentioned by Ezra, after 
the return from Babylon ; and several Israelites had mar- 
ried wives from among them, Ezra 9. 1. — Calmet. 

PERMISSION OF SIN. (See Siw, and Patisncw op 
GodO 

PEBPETUA, (VivEA ;) a Christian martyr under the 
persecution of l^verus, at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. She was a lady of Carthage, of high rank, and at 
the lime when she was accused, about twenty-two years 
of age. In her martyrdom, afforded an illustrious ex- 
ample of Christian fortitude. She was married, and had 
an infant son ; she was the favorite child of a pagan fa- 
ther, wdio importuned her to turn from the Christian faith, 
and to whom her constancy appeared but absurd obstina- 
cy ; every entreaty, every threat was employed ; she en- 
countered the terrors of a crowded court, m which Certain 
conviction awaited her ; she was scourged, imd imprison- 
ed ; the tenderest feelings of filial and maternal love were 
appealed to; but in vain. "God’s will must be done,” 
was her language, and she remained immovable. Nor 
was .she less firm in the final scene, when in a crowded 
amphitheatre, together with Felieitas, she was thrown to 
a mad bull. By his attack she was stunned ; but the fatal 
stroke was left to an unskilful gladiator, whose trembling 
hand she herself, 'vifilh a martyr’s courage, guided to her 
throat. Felicitas suffered with her. — Betham ; Fox^p. 23. 

PERSECUTION, is any pain or affliction which a per- 
son designedly inflicts upon another; and, in a more re- 
strained sense, the sufl'ermgs of Christian.s on account of 
their religion. 

Persecution is threefold. I. Mental y when the spirit of 
a man rises Up and malignantly opposes another. 2. Ver- 
haly when men give hard wf>rds ntia deal in uncharitable 
censures. 3. Aritml or oj)en.y by the hand ; such as the 
dragging of innocent persons before the tribunal of jus- 
tice, Matt. 10. IH. The unlawfulness of persecution for 
con.science’ sake must appear plain to every one thait pos- 
.sessos the least degree of thought or of feeling. "To 
banish, imprison, plunder, .starve, liang, and burn men 
for religion,” says the .shrewd Jortin, " is not the gospel of 
Christ \ ii IS the gosjiel of llie devil . Where persecution be- 
gins, Christianity ends. C/hnst never used any thing that 
looked like force or violence except once ; and that was to 
drive bad men out of the temple, and not to drive them in.” 

We know the origin of ii to be from the prince of dark- 
ne.ss, who Ivegan the dreadful practice in the first family 
on earth, and who, more or less, has been carrying on the 
same work ever since, and that nlmast among all parties. 

The (fiiakers, Moravians, and Baptists claim a glorious 
exception. Roger Williams has the honor of being the 
first m mixlern times, whotixik the right ground m regard 
to liberty of conscieiK’c. It was he who, in 1(542, cleared 
the subject from the sulitletiesof a thousand years of dark- 
ness, and held up to Christian abhorrence in all its forms 
the " Blootly Tenet,” fii-s he justly called it,) of persecu- 
tion for con.science’ sake, John Owen, John Milton, John 
Locke, and a host of later writers have followed iii Ins 
steps. (See Religious Libertv, and Toleration.) 

" Persecution for conscience’ sake,” says Dr. Doddridge, 
"is every way inconsistent; because, 1. It is founded on 
an ahsufil supposition, that one man has a right io judge 
for another in matters of religion. 2. It is evidently op- 
jxisite to that funilanienlal principle of morality, that w(‘ 
.should do to others as could reasonably desire they 
.should do to us. 3. It is by no means calculated to an- 
swer the end which il.s patrons profess to intend by it. 4. 
It evidently lends to produce a great deal of mischief and 
confusion in the world. 5. Tbe Christian religion must, 
humanly speaking, he not only obstructed, hut destroyed, 
should persecuting principles universally prevail. 6. Fer- 
secution is so far from being required or encouraged by 
the gosjiel, that it is most directly contrary to many of it.s 
precepts, and indeed to the whole of it.” 

The great part who have fallen a prey to this diabolical 
spirit have been Christians ; a short account of whose sul- 
ferings we shall here give, as persecuted by the Jews, 
by heathens, and by those of the same name. 

I. Perserutim of Christians by the Anair.— Here we need 
not be copious, as the New Testament will inform the rea- 
der more particularly how the first Christions suffereil 
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for the cause of truth. Jesus Christ himself was exposed 
to it in the greatest degree* The four evangelists record 
the dreadful scenes, which need not here be enlarged on. 
After his death, the apostles suffered every evil wh^ch the 
malice of the Jews could invent, and their mad zeal exe- 
cute. They who read the Acts of the Apostles, will find 
that, like their Master, they were despised and reject- 
ed of men, and treated with the utmost indignity and con- 
tempt. 

II. JPcrsecutimt of Christians hj the JTcalhen. — Histori- 
ans usually reckon ten general persecutions, thus stated 
by Mr. Broughton : — 1. Under Nero, A. I). 04—08. 
2. Under Domiiian, 95, 90. 3. Under Trajan, 97 — 116. 

4. Under Antoninus Pius, 136 — 156. 5, Under Severus, 
199 — 211. 0, Under Maximinus, 235. 7. Under Decius, 
249—251. 8. Under Valerian, 257 — 200. 9. Under Au- 
rclian, 273 — 275. 10. Under Diocletian, 302 — 312, Oth- 
ers reckon them somewhat differently. In the above reck- 
oning there are some omissions. The Christians were perse- 
cuted under Adrian from IIB to 120, and again in 129; 
under Marcus Aurelius, from 101 to 174 : and, in short, 
for two hundred and sixty years from the death of Christ, 
they had but short intervals of rest from persecution ; for 
when the emperors themselves were not sanguinary, there 
were always inferior magistrates, who, under some pretence 
or other, harassed the poor inoffensive Cliristians. It is 
supposed three millions perished in three centuries. (See 
Tolekation.) 

The first persecution was under the emperor J^ero, 
tViirty-one years after our Lord’s ascension, when that 
emperor, having .set fire to the city of Rome, threw the 
odium of that execrable action on the Chnstians. First : 
ThOvse were apprehended who openly avowed themselves 
to be of that sect ; then by them were discovered an im- 
mense multitude, all of whom were convicted. Their 
death and tortures were aggravated by cruel derision and 
sport ; for they were either covered with the skins of wild 
beast.s, and torn in pieces by devouring dogs, or fastened 
to crosses, and wrapped up in combustible garments, that, 
when the daylight tailed, they might, like torches, serve to 
dispel the darkness of the night. For this tragical spectacle 
Nero lent his own gardens; and exhibited at the same 
time the public diversions of the circus ; sometimes dri- 
ving a chariot in person, and sometimes standing as a 
spectator, while the shrieks of women, burning to ashes, 
supplied music for his ears. 2. The .second general per- 
secution was under Domitian, in the year 95, when forty 
thou.sand were supposed to have sufl’ered martyrdom, .3. 
The third began in the third year of Trajan, m the year 
100, and as earned on with great violence for several 
years. 4. The fourth was under Antoninus, began in 136, 
when the Christians were banished from their houses, for- 
bidden to show their heads, reproached, beaten, hurried 
from place to place, plundered, imprisoned, and stoned. 

5. The fifth began in the year 199, under Severus. when 
great cruellies were committed. In this reign happened 
the martyrdom of Perpeliia and Felicitas, and their (oin- 
panioiis. (See Perpetua.) 6. The sixth began with the 
reign of Maximinu.s, in 235. 7. The .seventh, which was 
tile most dreadful ever known, began in 250, under tbe 
eniperor Dccius, when the Christians were in all places 
driven from their habitations, .stripped of their estates, tor- 
mented with racks, &c. 8. The eighth began m 257, un- 
der Valerian. Both men and women suffered death ; some 
by scourging, some by the sword, ami some by fire. 9 
The ninth was under Aurelian, in 273 ; but this was in- 
considerable, compared with the others before mentioned. 
10. The tenth began in the nineteenth year of Diocletian, 
302. In this dreadful persecui ion, which lasted ten years, 
houses filled with Christians were set on fire, and whole 
droves were tied together with ropes, and thrown into the 
sea. It is related that seventeen thousand were slain in 
one month’s time ; and that during the continuance of 
this persecution, in the province of Egypt alone, no less 
than one hundred and forty-four thousana Christians died 
hy the violence of their persecutois ; besides .seven hun- 
dred thousand that died through the fatigues of banish- 
»ient, or the public works to which they were condemned. 

HI. Pmemtian of Chnstians hy those of the same name . — 
This began almost as soon as the corrupt alliance of the 


Catholic church (so called) with the state. Christianity^ 
primitive and pure, gave no countenance to it whatever. 

Numerous were the persecutions inflicted on the CaiJia^ 
ri or PurCf and different sects, from Constantine’s time to the 
Reformation ; but when Martin Luther arose, and opposed 
the errdr.s and ambition of the church of Rome, and the 
sentiments of this good man began to spread, the pope 
and his clergy joined all their forces to hinder their pro- 
gress. A general council of the clergy was called ; tViis 
was the famous council of Trent, which was held for near 
eighteen succes.sive years, for the purpose of establishing 
popery in greater splendor, and preventing the Reforma- 
tion. The friends to the Reformation were anathematized 
and excommunicated, and the life of Luther wa>s often in 
danger, though at last he died on the bed of peace. From 
time to time innumerable schemes were suggested to over- 
throw the reformed church, and wars were set on fool for 
the same purpose. The Invincible Armada, as it was 
vainly called, had the same end in view. The Inquisition, 
which was established in the twelfth century against the 
Waldenses, (see Inquisition,) was now more effectually 
set to work. Terrible persecutions were carried on in va- 
rious parts of Germany, and even in Bohemia, which con- 
tinued about thirty years, and the blood of the saints was 
said to flow like rivers of water. The countries of Poland, 
Lithuania, and Hungary, were, in a similar manner, de- 
luged with Protestant blood. In 

HOI.1.AND, 

and m the Low Countries, for many years the most ama- 
zing cruelties were exercised under the merciless and un* 
releniing hands of the Spaniards, to whom the inhabitants 
of that part of the world were then in subjection. Father 
Paul observes, that these Belgir martyrs were fifty-thou- 
sand ; but Grotius and othens observe, that there were 
one hundred thousand who su tiered by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner. Herein, however, Satan and his agents failed 
of their purpose ; for, in the issue, great part of the Ne- 
therlands shook oft the Soaiiish yoke, and erected tliem- 
selves into a separate and independent slate, which has 
ever since been con.sidered as one of the principal Protes- 
tant countries of the universe. 

niANCE 

No counliy, pel haps, has ever produced more martyrs 
than this. After many cruelties had been exercised against 
the ProiesUini.s, there was a most violent persecution of 
them in the y(*ar 1572, in the reign of Charles IX. Many 
of the principal Protes'tants were invited to Paris under a 
solemn oath (d* safely, upon occasion of the marriage of 
the king of Navarre with ilie French king's sister. The 
queen dowager of Navarre, a zealous Protestant, how- 
ever, was poisoned by a pair of gloves before the marriage 
was solemnizeil. Cohgni, admiral of France, was basely 
murdered in bis own house, and then thrown out of the 
window to gratify the malice of the duke of Guise : bis 
head was afterwards cut oft’, and sent to the king and 
queen-inolhcr ; and his hotly, after a thousand indignities 
oflered to it, hung by the feet on a gibbet. After this, the 
murderers ravaged the whole city of Paris, and butchered 
in three days above ten thousand lords, gentlemen, presi- 
dents, and people of all ranks. A horrible scene of things, 
says Thuanus, when the very streets and passages resoun 
deii with the noise of those that met together for murder 
and plunder ; the groans of those who were dying, and 
the shrieks of .^nch as were just going to be bjftlcbered, 
were everywhere heard ; the bodies of the slain thrown out 
of the windows ; tbe courts and chambers of the houses 
filled with them ; the dead bodies of others dragged 
through the .streets , iheir blocd running through the chan 
nels in such plenty, that torrents seemed to empty them 
.selve.s in the neighlxiring river: in a word, an innumera 
ble multitude of men, women with child, maidens, chil 
dren, weiPe all involved in one common destruction, and 
the gates and entrances of the king’s palace all besmeared 
with their blood. From the city of Paris the massacre 
spread throughout the whole kingdom. In the city uf 
Meatix they threw above iw'o hundred into gaol , and after 
they had ravished and killed a great number of women, 
and plundered the houses of the Protcstains, they executed 
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their fury on those they had imprisoned j and calling them 
one by one, they were killed, as Thuanus expresses, like 
sheep in a market. In Orleans, they murdered abovelfive 
hundred men, women, and children, and enriched them- 
selves with the spoil. The same cruelties were practised 
at Angeirs, Troyes, Bourges, La Chantd, and especially at 
Lyons, where they inhumanly destroyed above eight hun- 
dred Protestants; children hanging on their parents* 
necks; parents embracing ihejr children; putting. ropes 
about the necks of some, dragging them through the 
streets, and throwing them, mangled, torn, and half dead, 
into the nver. According to Thuanus, above thirty thou- 
sand Protestants were destroyed in this massacre ; or, as 
others affirm, above one hundred thousand. But what ag- 
gravates these scenes with still greater wantonness and 
cruelty, was the manner in which the news was received 
at Rome. Wh*en the letters of the pope’s legate were read 
in the assembly of the cardinals, hy which he assured the 
pope that all was transacted by the express will and com- 
mand of the king, it was immediately decreed that tjie 
pope should march with his cardinals to the church of St, 
Mark, and in the most solemn manner give thanks to God 
for so great a blessing conferred on the see of Rome and 
the Christian world ; and that, on the Monday after, so- 
lemn mass should be celebrated in the church of Minerva, 
at which the pope, Gregory XIII., and cardinals were pre- 
sent ; and that a jubilee should be published throughout 
the whole Christian world, jind the cause of it declared to 
be, to return thanks to God for the extirpation of the ene- 
mies of the truth and church in France. In the evening 
the cannon of St. Angelo were fired to testify the public 
joy ; the whole city illuminated with bonfires ; and no one 
sign of reioicing omitted that was usually made for the 
greatest victories obtained in favor of the Roman church ! 

But all these persecutions were, however, far exceeded 
in cruelty by those which took place in the time of Louis 
XIV. It cannot be pleasant to any man’s feelings, who 
has the least humanity, to recite these dreadful scenes of 
horror, cruelty, and devastation ; but to show what super- 
stition, bigotry, and fanaticism are capable of producing, 
and for the purpose of holding up the spirit of persecution 
to contempt, we shall here give as concise a detail as pos- 
sible. The troopers, soldiers, and dragoons, went into the 
Protestants’ houses, where they marred and defaced their 
household stuff; broke their looking-glasses and other 
utensils ; threw about their corn and wine ; sold what they 
could not destroy ; and thus, in four or five days, the Pro- 
testants were stripped of above a million of money. But 
this was not the worst : they turned the dining*rooms of 
gentlemen into stables for horses, and treated the owners 
of the houses where they quartered with the greatest eru- 
elty, lasshmg them about, not sullering them to eat or 
drink. When they saw the blood and sweat run down 
their faces, they sluiced them with w'aler, and, putting 
over their heads kettle-drums turned upside down, they 
made a continual din upon them, till these unhappy crea- 
tures lost their senses. At Negreplisse, a town near 
Montauban, they hung up Isaac Favin, a Protestant citi- 
zen of that place, by his armpits, and tormented him a 
whole night by pinching and tearing off his flesh with pin- 
cers. They made a great fire round about a boy, twelve 
years old, who, with hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, 
cried out, My God, help me !” and when they found the 
youth resolved to die rather than renounce his religion, 
Ih^ snatched him from the fire just as he was on the point 
of being burnt. In several places the scdcliers applied red- 
hot irons to the hands and feet of men, and the breasts of 
women. At Nantes, they hung up several women and 
maids by their feet, and others by their armpits, and thus 
exposed them to public view stark naked They bound 
mothers that gpe suck to posts, and let their sucking in- 
fants lie languishing in their sight for several days and 
nights, crying and gasping for life. Some they bound he^ 
fore a great fire, and being half roasted, let them go; a 
puniahm^t worse than death. Amidst a thousand hide- 
ous cries, they hung ttp men and women by the hair, and 
some by their feet, on hooks in chimneys, and smoked them 
with wi^ of wet hay till they were suffocated. They 
tied some under the arms With ropes, and plunged them 
again and again into wells : they bound others, put them 


to the torture, and with a funnel filled them with wine till 
the fumes of it took away their reason,, when they made 
them say they consented to be Catholics. They stripped 
them naked, and, after a thousand indignities, stuck them 
with pins and needles from head to foot. If any, to es- 
cape these barbarities, endeavored to save themselves by 
flight, they pursued them into the fields and woods, where 
they shot at them like wild beasts, and prohibited them 
from departing the kingdom (a cruelty never practised by 
Nero or Diocletian) upon pam of confiscation of effects, 
the galleys, the lash, and perpetual imprisonment. With 
these scenes of desolation and horror the popish clergy 
feasted their eyes, and made only matter of laughter and 
sport of them ! ! ! 

ENGLAND 

has also been the seat of much persecution. Though 
Wickliffc, the first reformer, died peaceably m his bed, 
yet such was the malice and spirit of persecuting Rome, 
that his bones were ordered to be dug up, and cast upon 
a dunghill. The remains of this excellent man were ac- 
cordingly dug out of the grave, where they had Iain un* 
disturbed four-and-forty years. His bones were burnt, 
and the ashes cast into an adjoining brook. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., Bilney, Bayman, and many 
other reformers, were burnt ; but when queen Mary came 
to the throne, the most severe persecutions took* place. 
Hooper and Rogers were burnt in a slow fire. Saunders 
was cruelly tormented a long time at the stake before he 
expired. Taylor was put into a barrel of pitch, and fire 
set to it. Eight illustrious persons, among whom was 
Ferrar, bishop of St. David’s, were sought out, and burnt 
by the infamous Bonner, in a few days. Sixty-seven 
persons were this year, A. D. 1555, burnt, amongst whom 
were the famous Protestants, Bradford, Ridley, Latimer, 
and Philpot. In the following year, 1556, eighty-five per- 
sons were burnt. Women suffered ; and one, in the 
flames, which burst her womb, being near her time of de- 
livery, a child fell from her into the fire, which being 
snatched out by some of the observers more humane than 
the rest, the magistrate ordered the babe to be again thrown 
into the fire and burnt. Thus even the unborn child was 
burnt for heresy. 0 God, what is human nature when 
left to itself! Alas, dispositions ferocious as infernal then 
reign and usurp the heart of man ! 

The queen erected a commission court, which was fol- 
lowed by t(ie destruction of near eighty more. Upon the 
whole, the humber of those who sufiered death for the re- 
formed religion in this reign, were no less than two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven persons j of whom were five bi- 
shops, twenty-one clergymen, eight gentlemen, eighty-four 
traaesmen, one hundred husbandmen, laborers, and ser- 
vants, fifty-five women, and four children. Besides these, 
there were fifty-four more under prosecution, seven of 
whom were whipped, and sixteen perished m prison. 

Nor was the reign of Elizabeth free from this persecu- 
ting spirit. If any one refused to consent to the least ce- 
remony in worship, he was cast into prison, where many 
of the most excellent men in the land perished. Two 
Protestant Baptists were burnt, and many banished. 
She also, it is said, put two Brownists to death ; and though 
her whole reign was distinguished for its political prospe- 
rity, yet it is evident that .she did not understand the rights 
of conscience ; for it is said that more sanguinary laws 
were made in her reign than in any of her predecessors, 
and her hands were Stained with the blood both of papists 
and Puritans. 

James I. succeeded Elizabeth : he published a procla- 
mation, commanding all Protestants to confbrm strictly, 
and without any exception, to all the rites and ceremonies 
of the church of England. Above five hundred clergy 
were immediately silenced, or degraded, for not compl)^ 
ing. Some were excommunicated, and some banished 
the country. The Dissenters were distressed, censured, 
and fined, in the Star-Chamber. Two persons were burnt 
for heresy, one at Smithfield, and the other at Litchfield. 
Worn out with endless vexations, and unceasing persecu- 
tions, many retired into Holland, and from thence to Ame- 
rica, It is witnessed by a judicious historian, that, in this 
and some following reigns, twenty-two thousand persons 
were banished from England by persecution, to America. 
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In Charles I.’s time arose the persecuting Laud, who 
Was the occasion of distress to numbers. Pr. Leij^ton^ 
for writing a book against the hierarchy, was fined ten 
thousand pounds, perpetual imprisonment, and whit^ihg. 
He was whipped, and then placed in the pillory ; one of 
his ears cut ofiT ; oUe side of his nose slit j branded on the 
check with a red-hot iron, with the Iciters S. S. j whipped 
a second time, and placed in the pillory . A fortnight after- 
wards, his sores being yet uncUred, he had the other ear 
cut ofi*) the other side oP his nose slit, and the other cheek 
branded. He continued in prison till the long parliament 
set him at liberty. About four years afterwards, William 
Prynne, a barrister, for a book he wrote against the sparer 
on the Lord’s day, was deprived from practising at Lin* 
coln’.s Inn, degraded frotal his degree at Oxford, set in the 
pillory, had his ears cut off, imprisoned for life, and fined 
five thousand pounds. 

Nor were the t’resbyterians, when their government 
(iame to be established m England, free from the charge 
of persecution. In 1645 an ordinance was published, sub- 
jecting all who preached or wrote against the Presbyterian 
directory for public worship to a fine not exceeding fifty 
pounds ; and imprisonment for a year, for the third of- 
fence, in using the Episcopal book of common prayer^ 
even in a private family. Tn the following year the Pres- 
byterians applied to parliament, pressing them to enforce 
nniformty in religion, and to extirpate popery, prelacy, 
heresy, schism, dec., but their petition was rejected ; yet 
in 1648 the parliament, ruled by them, published an ordi- 
nance against heresy, and determined that any person who 
maintained, published, or defey;ided the following errors, 
should suffer death. These errors were, 1. Denying the 
being of a God. 2. Denying his omnipresence, omnis- 
cience, &c. 3. Denying the Trinity in any way. 4. De- 
nying that Christ had two natures. 5. Denying the resur- 
rection, the atonement, the Scriptures. In New England, 
at the same time, persecuting principles were anowed, de- 
fended, and acted upon, by the Congregationalists. Laws 
were passed against the Quakers and Baptists, and many 
of both sects were imprisoned, fined, whipped, and ba- 
nished. Among the latter was the illustrious Roger Wil- 
liams. Two Quakers were put to death. 

In Charles II. ’s reign the act of uniformity passed, by 
which two thousand clergymen were deprived of their 
benefices. Then followed the conventicle act, and the bx- 
ford act, under which, it is said, eight thousand persons 
were imprisoned and reduced to want, and many to the 
grave. In this reign also, the Quakers were much perse- 
cuted, and numbers of them imprisoned. 

Thus we see how England ha.s bled under the hands of 
bigotry and persecution ; nor was toleration enjoyed until 
William III. came to the throne, who showed himself a 
warm friend to the rights of conscience. The accession 
of the present royal family was auspicious to religious 
liberty ; and as their majesties have always befriended 
toleration, the spirit of persecution has been long curbed. 

IRELAND 

has likewise been drenched with the blood of the Protes- 
tants, forty or fifty thousand of whom were cruelly mur- 
dered in a few days in different parts of the kingdom, in 
the reign of Charles I. It began on the 23d of October, 
1641. Having secured the principal gentlemen, and seiz- 
ed their effects, they murdered the common people in cold 
hlood, forcing many thousands to fly from their houses 
and settlements naked into the bogs and woods, where 
ih^ perished with hunger and cold. Some they whipped 
to death, others they stripped naked, and exposed to shame, 
and then drove them, like herds of swine, to perish in the 
mouniains : many hundreds were drowned in rivers, some 
had their throats cut, others were dismembered. With 
some the execrable villains made themselves sport, trying 
vrho could hack the deepest into an Englishman’s fle.sh ; 
wives and young virgins abused in the presence of their 
nearest relations ; nay, they taught their children to strip 
and kill the children of the English, and dash out their 
brains against the stones. Thus many thousands were 
massacred in a few daj^s, without distinction of age, sex, 
Of quality, before they suspected their danger, or had 
time to provide for their defence. 


SCOTIANI), SPAIN, &c. 

Besides the above-mentioned persecutions, there have 
been several others carried on m different parts of the 
world. Scotland, for many years together, has been the 
scene of cruelty and bloodshed, till it was delivered by 
the monarch at the revolution. Spain > Italy, the val- 
leys of Piedmont, and other places, have been the seats of 
much persecution. Popery, we see, has had the greatest 
hand in this mischievous work. It has to answer, also, 
for the lives of millions of Jews, Mohammedans, and 
barbarians. When the Moors conquered Spain in the 
eighth century, they allowed the Christians the fi‘ce exer- 
cise of their religion ; but in the fifteenth century, when 
the Moors were overcome, and Ferdinand subdued the 
Monscoes, the descendants of the above Moors, many 
thousands weitf forced to be baptized, or burnt, massacred, 
Or banished, and their children sold for slaves j besides 
innumerable Jews, who shared the same cruelties, chiefly 
by means of the infernal courts of the Inquisition. A 
worse slaughter, if possible, was made among ihe natives 
of Spanish America, where fifteen millions are said to 
have been sacrificed to the genius of popery in about for- 
ty years. It has been computed that fifty millions of Pro- 
testants have at difierent times been the victims of the 
persecutions of the papists, and put to death for their re- 
ligious opinions. Well, therefore, might the inspired pen- 
man say, that at mystic Babylon’s destruction was found 
in her the blood of prophets, of saints, and of all that was 
slam upon the earth!” Rev. 18: 24. 

To conclude this artice, who can peruse the acconiit 
here given without feeling the most painful emotions, and 
dropping a tear over the madness and depravity of man- 
kind ? Does it not show us what human beings are caj^a- 
ble of when influenced by superstition, bigotry, and preju- 
dice ? Have not these baneful principles metamorphosed 
men into mfernals ; and entirely extinguished all the 
feelings of humanity, the dictates of conscience, and the 
voice of reason ? Alas! is hat has sm done to make man- 
kind such curses to one another? Merciful God ! by thy 
great power suppress this worst of all evils, and let truth 
and love, meekness and forbearance, universally pre- 
vail ’ (See Martyr j Toleration ; Relioious Liberty.) 
Jioger Williams^ Bloody Tenat ; Limhoithh Introduction to 
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is Pe Enarolles ; CombePs History of the Parisian Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew ; A. Ilobinsords History of Persecution; 
Lochman's History of Popish Persec. ; ClarFs Looking-glass 
for Persecutors ; Doddridge's Sermon on Pi rsecutwn ; Jortuds 
ditto, vol. iv. ser. 9 ; Bower's Lives of the Popes ; Fox's 
Martyrs , WodroiPs History of the Sufferings of the Church 
of Scotland ; NeaVs History of the. Puritans, and of New 
England ; Backus’ History of New England ; History of the 
Bohemian Peisccutions ; Jones' History of the Christian 
Church ; Benedict's History of the Baptists ; Iviiney’s do. ; 
Knowles' Memoir of Roger Willuims ; Bancroft's History of 
the United States, vol. i . — Williams ; Hend, Buck. 

PERSEVERANCE, is the continuance in any design, 
state, opinion, or course of action. The perseverance of 
the saints is their continuance in a state of grace to a 
state of glory. This doctrine has afforded considerable mat- 
ter for controversy between the Calvinists and Arminians. 
We shall briefly here state the arguments and objections. 

And, first, the perfections of God are considered as 
strong arguments to prove this doctrine. God, as a Being 
possessed of infinite love, faithfulness, wisdom, and power, 
can hardly be supposed to suffer any of his people finally 
to fall into perdition This wduld be a reflection on his 
attributes, which are all pledged for their good, as a la- 
ther of his family . His love to bis people is unchangea- 
ble, and, therefore, they cannot be the objects of it ot one 
time and not at another, John 13: 1. Zeph. 3: 17. Jer. 31: 
3. His faithfulness to them and to his prc»mise is not 
founded upon their merit, but his owm will and goodness j 
this, therefore, cannot be violated, Mai. 3: 6. Num. 23; 
19. His wisdom foresees every obstacle in the way, and 
is capable of removing it, and directing them into the 
right path. It would be a reflection on his M-i.sdom, after 
choosing a right end, not to choose nglit means in accoin- 
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lishing the same,,Jer. 10: 6, 7. His power is insupera- 
le, and is absolutely and perpetually displayed in their 
preservation and protection, 1 Pet. 1: 5. 

2. Another argument to prove this doctrine, is their 
union to Christ; and what he has done for them. They 
are said to be chosen in him, (Eph. 1:4) united to him, 
(Eph. 1: 23.) the purchase of his death, (Rom. 8: 34. Tit. 
2: 14.) the objects of his intercession, Rom. 5: 10. 8: 
34. 1 John 2: 1, 2. Now if there be a possibility of 
their finally falling, then this choice, this union, his death 
and intercession may all bo in vain, and rendered abor- 
tive ; an idea as derogatory to the divine glory, and as 
dishonorable to Jesus Christ, as possibly can be. 

3. It is argued from the work of the Spirit, which is to 
communicate grace and strength equal to the day, Phil. 
1: d. 2 Cor. 1; 21, 22. If, indeed, divine grace were de- 
pendent on the will of tnan, if by his own power he had 
brought himself into a state of grace, then it might follow 
that he might relapse into an opposite state, when that 
power at any time was weakened ; but as the persever- 
ance of the saints is not produced by any native princi- 
ples in themselves, but by the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
enlightening, confirming, and establishing them, of course, 
they iim.st persevere, or otherwise it would be a reflection 
on this Divine Agent, Rom. 8: 9. 1 Cor. G: 11. John 4: 
14. 16; 14. 

4. Lastly, the declarations and promises of Scripture 
are very numerous in favor of this doctrine, (Job 17: 0. 
Psal. 94; 14, 125. Jer. 32: 40. John 10: 28. 17: 12. i 
Cor. 1; 8, 9. 1 Pet. 1: 5. Prov. 4: 18.) all which could not 
be true, if this doctrine were false. 

There are objections, however, to this doctrine, which 
we must (State. 1. There are various threatenings de- 
nounced against those who apostatize, Ezek. 3’ 20. Heb. 
6: 3, 6. psal. 135: 3 — 5. Ezek. 18: 24. To this it is an- 
swered, that some of these texts do not so much as sup- 
pose the falling away of a truly good Inan ; and to all of 
them it is said, that they only show what would be the 
consequence t/ such should fall away ^ but cannot prove 
that it ever in fact happens. 

2. It is foretold as a future event that some should fall 
away, Matt. 24: 12, 13. John 15: G. Matt. 13: 20, 21. To 
the first of these passages it is answered, that their love 
might be said to wax cold without totally ceasing j or there 
might have been an outward ze^il and show of love w'here 
there never wa.s a true faith. To the second it is answer- 
ed, that persons may be .said lo be in Chri.st only by an 
external profession, or mere members of the visible 
church, John 15: 2. Matt. 13: 47, 48. As to Matt. ch. 13: 
20, 21, it is replied, that this may refer to the joy with 
which some may entertain the ofifers of pardon, who ne- 
ver, after all, attentively considered them. 

3. It is objected that many have in fact fallen away, as 
David, Solomon, Peter, Alexander, Hymenmus, dee. To 
which It is answered, that David, Solomon, and Peteris 
fall, were not total ; and as to the others, there is no proof 
of their ever being true Christians. 

4. It is urged that this doctrine supersedes the u.se of 
means, and renders exhortations unnecessary. To which 
It may be answered, that perseverance itself implies the 
use of means, and that the means are equally appointed 
as well as the end ; nor has it ever been found that true 
Christians have rejected them. They consider exhorta- 
tions and admonitions to be some of the means they are 
to attend to in order to promote their holiness ; Christ and 
his apostles, though they often asserted this doctrine, yet 
reproved, exhorted, and made use of means. (See Ex- 
hortation ; Means.) 

5. Lastly, it is objected that this doctrine gives great en- 
couragement to carnal security aud presumptuems sin. To 
which it is answered, that this doctrine, like many others, 
may be abused by hypocrites, but cannot be so by those 
who are truly saints, it being the very nature of grace to 
lead to righteousness, Tit. 2: 10, 12. Their knowledge 
leads to veneration j their love animates to duty : their 
&ith purifies the heart ; their gratitude excites to obedi- 
enec j yea, all their fmnciples have a tendency to set be- 
fore them the evil of sin, and the beauty of holiness. See 
RdWr Pme^esf Whitby and Gill on the Bue Points f 
Cole on the Somreignty of God ; Booth's Beign of Grace ; 


Deddridg^s Jjettures, lec. 179; TnmHm Cmnp. Thmhgiaj 
loe. 14. p. 156 ; (Eeemnda WitsUt hb. iii. cap. 13 ; 
d^s WorkSi vol. v. p. 476 ; Midgki/s Body of JHmnityf qu. 
79; Wesley; Pkteher ; Clarke"; Watson; Bunting ; Bangs; 
nidi's Help to Zi(ndS Travellers ; Neman's Works; Dmgh^f 
Theology ; JPuUer^s Works ; Gfifin's Park Street Lectures / 
Scott's Synod of Don. — Hend. Buck. 

PERSIA ; an ancient kingdom of Asia^ bounded on the 
north by Media, on the west by Suaana, on the bast by 
Oarmania, and on the south by the Persian gulf. The 
Persians became ve^ famous from the time df Cyrtfs, the 
founder of the Persian monarchy. Their ancient name 
was Elamites, and in the time of the Roman emperors 
they went by the name of Parthiansj but now Persians. 
(See Cyrus ; Darius ; A»a»uerus ; and for the religion 
of the ancient Persians, Magi.) — Wetsm. 

PERSIAN CHRISTIANS. That the gospel was early 
planted in Persia, we have the most unequivocal evidence 
m the terrible persecution of Cbristians which began there 
in A. D. 330, whereby, in forty years, about two hundred and 
fifty of the clergy, and sixteen thousand others, of both 
sexes, were martyred in the cause of Christ, though many 
of them have been considered as heretics *by the church of 
Rome, being of the Nestorion and Jacobite communions. 
In the seventh century, they fell under the scourge of Mo- 
hammedan tyranny and persecution, whereby many were 
driven to .seek a refuge in India, particularly on the coasts 
of Travancore, while the great mass of the population 
apostauzed to Mohartmied ; * a circumstance that Mr. 
Yeates very naturally attributes to their not having the 
Scriptures in their own language till very recently. 

In the middle of the last century, a version of the gos- 
pels was made by order of Nadir Shah, who, when it was 
read to him, treated it with contempt and ridicule ; but 
since the commencement of the preseilt century, the Rev. 
H, Martyn has translated the whole New Testament. It 
was completed in the year in which he died; (1812 ;) and 
has been presented lo the king of Peiifeia by the British 
ambassador, and favorably received. Notwithstanding 
both persecution and ajxistasy, the number of Christians 
in Persia is said lo be still very considerable, and to com- 
prise Georgians, Armenians, Neslonans, Jacobites, and 
Romish Christians. 

The numlier of these (Persian) Christians amounts to 
about ten thousand. Thev have an archbishop and three 
bishops. The former reside.s at Mosul ; one of the bishops 
at Chosrabad ; another at Mcredeen ; and the third at Di- 
arbekir. By the Mohammedans they are called Naza- 
rene.s, and Syrians by the Arabs ; but among themselves 
Ebrians, or Beni Israel ^ which name denotes their relation 
to the ancient Jewish Christian clmrch, a.s does also their 
pre.sent language, being very like the Hebrew. They 
have no connexion whatever with either Greek or Roman 
churches. 

“ They hold the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity : and 
declar^ Jesus Christ to be ‘ the way, the truth, and the 
life )' and that through him alone they are delivered from 
the wrath to come, and are made heirs of eternal life. 
They acknowledge only the two saemmems, but both in 
the full sense and import of the Protestant church. 

“ They have at Chosrabad a large church, nearly of the 
size and appearance of the Scotch kirk at Madras, which 
is a fine building. Through fear of the Mohammedans, 
who insult and oppress them, they assemble for divine 
worship between the hours of five and seven on Sunday 
mornings ; and in the evenings between six and eight. 
There are also daily services at the same hours. The 
women and men .sit on opposite sides of the church.^’ 

Of the native Mohammedm inhabitants we shall only 
remark, that they are SchiiteSy of the sect of Ali, and have 
among them some remains of the ancient Magi ; (see 
G-auks, Maot, and Parsbes ;) with a sect of modern infidels, 
called SoovKES, to which the curious reader may also turn. 
Buchanan's Mesectrehes, pp. 367— -176 ; Yeates* htdian Church 
History y pp. 40—47; tdfe of the Bet. IL Martyn; Uf- 
don Mmwnary Begistefy 1^22, p. 45; 1823, p. 25. — Wd- 
Hams. 

PERSON ; one who exercises the ftinotious of a rational, 
imelligent nature. Some have been offended at the term, 
api^i^ to the Trinity, os unwarrantable. The term 
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when applied to Piityi is certoiiiiy used ^ a sense 
diUhrent fxom trat in whidi we apfdf'it to 
one aMher ; bat when it is considered Uiat the 0reek 
wow hMMSlsw and jmisSfNm, to Which it^anewers, sice, m 
the HewTestaBwsnt^ applied to the Father and (Heb. 
1: 84 2 Cor. 4: 6.) aiid\|hat the persesihl pronouns are 
used by our Lord, (ilbhn 14: 26.) it oan hardly^ condepoAed 
aruiiscnptitral and imfHoper. There have been whm de- 
bates betWeen^heOreeh and Latin cbjUlfches about thewordfr 
kfpQiUms ami ferjona; the Latm, »C<mcluduig that the 
wird hlfpotiatis signified substaneeor essence, thought tluit 
to assert that there were three divine hppottaiitss was te 
say ihat there were three Cods. On the other . hand, the 
Greek church thought that the. word pmonrd^ not suffi- 
ciently guard against the Sabelltan n^ion ^ the saaie in- 
dividual Being sastasmag tjbree relations; whereupon 
each part of4he church was ready to brand the other with 
heresy, till^ by a free and mutual conference la a synod at 


but a merracHitentioa about the grammatical sense^of a 
word 4 and then H was allowed by men of temper on both 
fddes, that either of,.the two wodte 'might be indifferently^ 
used. See FrincipkB of the' Chfistianr JReU'p^ 

Omen^ the Sfirk; Mam Msdtdfa^ 1,. fi, ^ 3 ; Ridgl^^ 
IHoiaityf qu. 11 ;.^tirrtnno9ffie SpMf p. 140 ; ihddridge^s 
iMtweSf lec. 4^9; Gilt on' the Ttmitij} P* 93; Watts^ 
Worhj yol, V. p. 48, 208 ; QUPs Bodytf Divinity^ vd-. p. 
205, 8vo y Emards^ BiUcry of ^Redimptumj p. 01, note ; 

vdl. ii« p. 20.; Stuarfie Letters to Chimnmg » 
Keith, NottOftr^ WmsUno, on Hie Trmi1/y.^-^Ihnd, Estek. 

PERSUASION ; the act* of influencing the judgment 
and paeons by arguments or motives. ft is different 
from conviction. Conviction aflects the understaudtag 
^ttly ; persuasion the will and practice. It is morei^gxten^ 
sively Used than conviotton, which last Is founded on de- 
monstration, natural or su^rnatural. But all things pf 
which we may be persuaded are not capable of demtwi- 
stratum. Eloquence is but the art of p^uasion. (Siee 
Eloquence ) Blair^s Bhetork ; CampheU / Whatdy ; man* 
ryU Principles of Eloquence ; Pulpit Orator.’— -Hend. Buck. 

FESTALOZZI, or Pestamts, (Hknry,) celebrated for 
having introduced a new meth^ of education, was bom, 
in 1745,. at Zurich, in Switzerland. After having studied 
theology and jurisprudence, he relinquished his views with 
respect to ffie charCh ahd the bar, to cultivate dtis own 
small property. Witnessing the wretchedness - of the 
peasantry, he became anxious to ameliorate their situation 
by cultivating their mental faculties on Christian pnnci- 
|ms. In the pursuit of his lienevolent purpose he pub- 
lished several works, and considerably injurt^ his fortune. 

It wae not till 1798, however^ that hts plans were patron- 
ized by the Helvetic government. Under that pammage 
he for several years conducted an inslUulion, which has 
acquired extensive celebrity. He died February 27, 1827. 
—3>4umport. 

FBSTILENCE, or plague, generally is used' by the He- 
brews for all epidemic or contagious diseases. The p!S> 
phets usually connect together Word, pestilence, and fa- . 
mine, being three of the most grievous infliclions of the 
Almighty upon a guiky people, 2 Sam. 24: 13. (See Dis- 
eases, and Flaoue.)-— Iyo/iu». 

PETER, the great a^tle of the ciroumcision, was the 
eon of Jond, and born at Bethsaida, a town situated on 
the weatem shore of the lake of Gennesareth ; but in what 
pnrtiodlar ypar we are not informed, John 1: 42, 43. His 
original name was Simpn or Biroeon, which his divine 
Mkster, uffien he called him to the anostleship, changed 
for thsatvOf Cephas, a Syriac word, signifying 0 s/sns or iwfi ; 
in Latin^ perra, from whence is derived the term Peter. 

He was a married man, and had his lioi^e, his mother- 
in-law, ujod his wife, at Capernaum, on the lake of Gen- 
ttesareth^ hfati. 8; 14. Mark 1: 29. Luke 4: 38: He had 
dkMi ahrolber eff the name of who had been a 

Jbbn ^ Bi^ist, and was called to the know- 
ifidge of the Bayior firinr to himself. Andrew was present 
wkatii^tli# venexi^ Baptist pointed bis disciples to Jesus, 
and added, Belfeld the Lamb of God that taketn awi^r the 
am of the world i” and meeting Simon ehmtlycaftcrwapds, 
ja*d»^ W3e hawB fennd the Messiah,” and then brought 
»wi to Jesus, John li iL When the two brothers hdd 
117 


passed one day with the Lord Jesus, they took their leave 
of him, and returned to their ordinary occupation of fish 
ing. This appears to have taken place in the thirtieth 
year of ih^ Christian era. 

Towards the end erf the same year, as Jesus was one 
mmning standing bn the shore of the lake of Gennesareth, 
he* saw Andrew and Peter engaged about their employ- 
ment. The tnirade he then wrought, was no doubt in- 
tended fer a sign te the four disciples of what success 
should afferwards follow their ministry in preaching the 
doctrine of his kingdom ; and therefore Jesus said unto 
them, Follow me, and 1 wilLmake you fishers of men 
on which they quitted their boats and nets, and thence- 
fosth becftme the opnstant associates of the Savior, during 
the whom^bf hie public ministry, Luke 18; 28. From this 
instant we find JSt. Peter on almost every occasion evinc- 
ing the strengffi of his faith in Jesus as the Messiah, and 
the most extraordinary zeal in his service, of which many 


•When Jesus in private asked bis disciples, first, what 
opinion the people entertained ef him ; next, what was 
their awn opinion ; “ Simon Peter answered and said, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” Matt. 16: 
16. Having received this answer, Jesus declared Peter 
blessed on "account of bis faith ; and in allusion to the 
signifliffition of his name, added, “ Thou art Peter, and 
upim* tlus reek I will build my churph ; and I will give 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth,” dec. Many think thetie things 
were spoken to St. Peter alone, for the purpose of confer- 
xing on him privileges and powers not granted to the rest 
of Ihe apostles. But others, with more reason, suppose 
that, though Jesus directed hts discourse to St. Peter, it 
was intended for them all ; and that the honors and pow- 
ers granted to .St. Peter by name were conferred on them 
all equally. For no one will say that Christas church was 
baik upon St. Peter singly: it was built on the founda- 
tion of all the apastl^ and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self^being the chief corner-stone. As little can any one 
say that the power of binding and loosing was confined to 
St. Peter, sCetng k was declared afterwards to belong to 
all tlie apostles, Matt. 18: 28. John 20: 23. To these 
things add thi.<^, that as St. Peter made his confession in 
answer to a question which Jesus put to all the apostles, 
that confession was certainly made in the name of the 
whole ; and, therefore, wbat Jesus said to him in reply 
was designed for the whole without distinction ; except- 
ing this, wa.s peculiar to him, that he was to be 

the first who, after the descent of the Holy 6hoK,^ould 
preach the^g^pel to the Jews, and then to the Gentiles : 
an honor which was conferred on St. Peter in the expres- 
sion, “I will -give thee the |ceys,” &c. 

St. Peter was one of ihc three apostles whom Jesus ad- 
mitted to witness the resurrection of Jaims’ daughter, and 
before whom he was tnuisfigurcd, and with whom he re- 
tineil to pray io the garden the night before he suffered. 
He v^as the person who, in the fervor of his zeal for his 
Master, cut oD’ the ear of the high-priesFs slave, when the 
armed band came to apprehend him. 

Yet this same Peter, a few hours after that, denied his 
Master three diflerent times iu the high-priest’s palace, 
and that with oaths, fn the awful defection of the apostle 
on this occasion we have melancholy proof of the power 
of human depravity even in regenerate meUi and of the 
weakness of human jresolutioiis when left to ourselves. 
Si. Peter wa.s fully w^amed by his divine Master of his ap- 
proaching danger^, but, cemfident in his own strength, he 
declared himself ready to accompany his Lord to prison imd 
even to death. After the thud denial, << Jesus turned 
and looked upon Peter that loc4t pierced him to the heart ; 
and, stung w'ith deep remorse, ne went out, and wept 
bitterly.” St. Peter, however, obtained forgiveness ; and 
when Jesus had risen from the dead, he ontered the glad 
tidiifgs of his resurrection to be conveyed to St. Peter by 
name: “Go, tcU my diseij^es and Peter,” Mark 16: 8. 
He afterwards rdedived repeated assurances of his Sa- 
vior’s love, (John 21: 1 — ^22.) end from that time uniform- 
ly showed the greatest zeal and fortitude in his Master s 
service, Acts 1; 15.' 2: 14-— 43. 3: 1—26. 4; 8. 5; ^--42. 
8 : 14 . 9 : 32 .- 18 . 10: 1 — 48 . 11: 1 — 30 - 1 —®®' '• 
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IntheAeteoftheAi)»8««i,»on,ei.tionis St. ^ w w s ^wUre. - ^ to 

Peter after the eouBcil of Joitusalem. But 2: 11. Ptolomy''Oe^ Euji«n^ 

it atipeats that after ftiat eouncil he 
Antioch. He is likewise mentiened 

1» It \n mftTsIlv suOTXised that alter »t. Jreier w pray^, awa inoiauea » «oBir» to acu*w»«wi! 

What hanoened to him aftfei* that is not told m the Sciw- aecoimte petitions ai^ to he irffeteA.ap4o GoMot 

tnrrt j JffltEoseWas informs ns timt Origenwrote to ihis oniw^res, bnt^w feUgWMgn rtww^ . »is 

tmroc^: St Peter is supposed to ♦have preached -to ‘ wirt ^ prayer ealied imereesdiea.. 

of the dispersion in Pthitus, O^htla^ BitJ^tai Cap- iSmck* V ; ' "^Z 

padocia, and Asm ; and, at' tengfti) coming to Ranief was ■ NTOTBOBBHSSliAN^I foltowm 
cmcified with his head downwards, ^ ^ " <or BlfU 3 %)m ref<»toei^pm|^dc 

If the reader wishes to see the evidence firan anthj^iiy, '•early, partjnrf the ^ee^h ewtary* Be >• said mhaee 


ed testimony of ancient writers in the aeVei^ parts BT the feftSd churches (i.^. «ppteft;aa!fcd expe^w 
world, Greelre, Latins,* Syrians. As onr Lord^s prediction tlterserviCe of ' ©odf^o wjll ef e stec^ wcspship 

concerning the death of Peter is recorded iii o»c^ die four a^ertdmr ft ih offered j ‘and l&t chuitheeSBai^tio^- 
ffospels, it is very likely that Christians would «Aserve the ctflmr saSiclityiaitacbcd totlmmhy coiiSeeta»wa. ^ That 
accomplishment of it, which must have been in some crucifixes %hotild he dtejsoyed, an 
place. And ahbut this place, there is no difiBsrence among i And snperstiaon,* >4. Tbal-tte rsnl Jwdy pnd bloo^l 
Cluistian writers of ancient times. Never any ottMj^^placc C^rftt^-were ifiot in . the cu^anst • ha* were only rege- 
was named, besides Btm»: nor did any other (% ever isented in that holjr ordinanee by the dements, as Jgdtes 
glory in the martyrdom of St. .Peter. It is nlht for^r bo- and symbols. 5. -Phat Ihe oWaigxms, jiraycrs, 



facts, wc are not accountable for it. We are not, ftmn-a 
dread of such abuses, to overthrow the credit of all his- 
tory, the con^quences of whi^^h would be fatal.’’ 

2. We are indebted te this apostle for- two epi^lee, 
which constitute a valuable part of the inspired wirings. 
The first epistle of St. Peter has always been considered 
as canonical : and in proof of its genuineness we tnay ob- 


W^om, 

P®*tEaJ0ANNlTE4* wew followers of -tPetet Jolm, 
Or Peief Joanais.? that is, Peter the soil of Jidat, who flou- 
rished In the-twelfth century . His doctrine was not known 
till after his death, when his body was flaken out of' his 
.grave, *ind burnt. His <opin ions weie, that he' alone had 
die knowledge of the true sense wherein thh Upbs^s 


serve that it Is refenSed to by Clement of Romd, Bermas, .{pea<dtcd the gospel ; that the reaSoimble soul is not the 
and Polycarp ; that we are assured byJEusqbius, that it ftphmtif man j that there is no grace infused by baptimn ; 
was quoted by Papias ; and that it is ciroFessly mentioned and that *'Jesiiis Christ was pierced with p lance on the 
by IrensBUS, Clement of Alexandria, TerttfUian, Origen, cross before he expire^^-ifead. Bweft. *. 

and most of the later fathers. . The authority of the ^cond PBTZELIANS, or PmscHEUAim^, a modern sect, So 
epistle of Peter was for some time dlspuira, as we learn called from Petzd, or PosSbhel, a ppest of 'Btennau, w^ho 
from Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome ; *but since the fbujlh y^es their founder. They appear to have adopled 4^ 'po- 
century it has been universally received, except by the litiCal principles of the Spenceans, and probhbfjr th^lr infi- 
Syriac Christians. It is addressed to the same persons as d^ty. They are charged With tetcrificibg a number of 
the former epistle, and the design .of it wa.s to encourage iften. and some females, particiftarlV a girl of thirteen, on 
them to adhere to the genuine faith and practice of the Ooou Priday. They ate said to have congfugationa in 
gospel. Leighton on Peter — WhtKon / ^ > various parts of Upper Austria, and mimy have been ar- 

PETER-PENCE, was an annual tribute^of one penhy, rested, but we are not aw;afe how j^mshed. A sittukir 
tidwIifRome, out of every family at the feast of St. Peter, sect sbems to .have broken out in Su'itaeriand, wjio Are 
^‘hus Ina, the Saxon king, when he went in pilgriniaguio charged with the like endtinities. PkUttftfkri^ fSozotu 
Rome, about the year 740, gave it to the po^, pftrtly as 1817, pp, ISC’,* 172, 188, 303 ; also»‘for 18^3, 
alms, and partly in recompense of a house erected in Williims. - -• 

•n r TT*. i.Ji. : Ti 


Rome for English pilgrims. It continued to be paid kane- 
rally until the time of king Henry VIII., when it was en- 
acted, that henceforth no persona, shall pay any penrsiotis, 
Peter-pence, or other imp^itiona, to the use of the bishop 
and see of Rome. — ffend. Bnck. ^ - 

PETER THE .HERMiT, memprablf as having been 
the author of the Crusades, was bom at Amieus, dbont the 
middle of the eleventh century. He ^tiedlhe profession 
of arms to become a hermit, in whkn capacity he made, 


PHARAOH } a common name of the khrgs of Egypt. 
We meet with it as early as Gen, 12: 15. Josertius says, 
dia! all the kings of Egypt, from Minmus, tha^under of 
Memidiis; who lived sevemlwges before Abrahanf; always 
had toe name of pharaoh, down to the lime of ^omdn, 
for more than three thoust^d three hundred years. He 
adds, that in the Egymian language the word Pharaoh 
memis kingi and that these prihefla did'liot assume the 
name nntU they ascended ihe throne, at which time they 


about 1(K)3, a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Indignant at quftted their fonftef name.— Wtasoa. 
the insults to which the Christians were subjected, be ori- mARlBEES ; the mc^t celebrated of all the Jewish 
ginated the plan of expellh^ the infidels from Palestine, sects* wftidh is supposed to have aubsisted above a century 
History has recorded the su^css with which he peefached before the appearafice of -oar Savior. They deffered the 
it after his return to Europe. He led the first trregular naihb oftheir sect from Jhe Hel»«w pfierash, whtdh lUeans 
band of crusaders, but he dtsplayhd liftte talent, and most «<parated, because they separated Ihem^vee* not only, 
of his followers were destroyed. He died, in 1115, abbot mubik th§ Guhtftes, bu* from all other Jewe ; >«t-^r se- 
o* JJjwJJwticr, in the terrltoty of Liege.— parafion eansuted chiefly iu'certain distiiic!li«i|wi*te^tiflg 
PETERS, (Htjoh,) minister of Salem, Massa^imdts, food and xeligleue ceremonies j and doi^ not appear u> 
a eelwrated preacher of ihrsevetiteehth centltinr, Wap Ihc have inlei^l&Hl tho ttiftftmnily Of apitgkifis Worihip) in 
M Comsh merchant ; was educated at Trinity boh which tl8c Jews of every sect janft^i The-diskeiiBicms 
ttobndge : and, after having been on the staaa and hetweeiTtke of HiTlel ^ Shamtnai, a^tfle Iteftye 
m the church, became, in 1635, a residen* in AmHea. the ChriSltaii eraj incwiiited the^iMimbef a^ thy 

at Salem, he re- Pharisees. HW and SIwtoai were two >greti«nd emi- 
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1^' (|eberUMl his sctiiQolj and %BM 9 d a aol- 
ae taugM 4oc|^^.ooatfary l& h^iaanler. 
th« oral law > jm Oia jpiilwr Iw 

ii^al^age. C^MgatTssu) Jphm w^lKloljl 
laijg JeWig]|j(^ro)i by ooditoite'; Ibfi 

jaarty «f ip^elwaa al Jaai mtoiiotMi. ^ : , ,5 

¥ 0 « PbarlfeQ09,-byahe»r apparent aanptitv„of inannaia^ 
rekiiieied tben^V«6 eatreaa^ly popol^ an^ng tbe 
multlttijae^ and tbe great* feam actifiee* we^ 
obHfed t<r coort thek^ fav^gHr. ; Henna they obtain# 4b« 
hj#test hqtkJit J^ state and priesthood^ andiuid 
great Wght* both m pUbUa ^a^td. pHvate itflyks. It ap* 
pears, fro^ the frequent n^tuion which isr.ma(k 
emi^if# qf the scribes and .Pharisees' in c#jauetion, 
that the greater number of Jewish t5&achera,(for they Wfre 
Uie scribes) were at that;Unie ofithk socu * ^ ^ 

The pru^paldbctrines of 4he Pharisees are^s fallow;:— 
That thh oral law, wluch Uiey.sup|>oseGoddelfvered>tQ ]%• 
ses.by luA. an|# on.dipunt Smaq and whidi pihseev»d 
by tradUi^, is^f equiU aUlhorlty with the written law. ( See 
Rmbiwists.) , T#t by observing both ih^ Jaws/ a nm 
niay noj jQply obtain jostification witu G#j4>ut ^perform 
uieritQrioua works of aupererogatieov !^h^t fasting, ahns> 
giving, ablutions, ^and couiessiaiis,ai:e a saflicient 
meat for sin. Thou thoughie ahd..n^es are not sihCab 
uidess Uney ai;e earned into.apUon. They belle VJ# In 
prraet^tiaation, ackoowladged theJinmortality 6f the soul, 
futareVewaisds and pumshments, the existence of good 
amd evil angel^ and the mmeriwi of the body^ (j^e 
M]^TBiil*avaiiosi8.| , . 

It isgt whlllrnown ihet, thaf the re.^irrection ofthe body 
was c^puHLoniy believed among theJew^, ev^n in the most 
degenesale periioid, of their history. .This is irfanifo^t.'|roin 
tjhe stpxy of the tevm brethren, who, with thek mojherjwere 
put' to tleadi by Antiochils EpJphanes in one day^; (2 Mac, 
7. 43, 44.) id which, story the writer of the epistle to 

the Hebrews, In chap. »ll; 35, clearly alludes, sayjng, 
“Others were tortured, not accepting deliverance, 
might vbtain a htter-resurrection,^! And ^hen Marpjia, the ^ 
sister of Lazarus, was told that her brother should rip ' 
aggi*^ she ansu^ered, “ I. Aww? that he shall rise a^ain in 
thfe rcsurrectipp at the last day,’’ (John 11: ’23, 424.) which 
inipUeSj^ihat this doctrine was at that time a welbknpwn 
and acknowledged trutln . LuTce also says expressly, that 
the Pharisees eonfess the res^rrecHmy Acts 23: 3. And Paul, 
spg^ng betbre Felix of , hk hope towards. God, say^, 

“ which they th^sclves (the Pharisees) aim aUow, Aat 
theXye shaXt be ujrhurrectiimy wth of the just md unjust, Acts 
24; 15. If the doctHne of the relurrCctioii, a.s held by the 
Pharisees, had„been nothing more than tbe Pythagorean 
transmigration, it k bey<ind all credibility that such testi* 
ihony would have been borne of it. ' 

The state of future felicity in which the Pharisees be- 
lieved, howev^er, was very gross ; they imagined that 
men, in the next world, as well as in the present, were to 
eat and4rink, and enjOy the pleasures of love, each being 
reunited to his former wife. Hence the Soddncees, who 
believed in no resurrection, and supposed our Savior to 
te:vch it as a Pharisee, very shrewdly urged the ditficulty 
of lisposing of the woman, whq in this world had been the 
wife of seven husbands. Had the resyrrection of Chris- 
tianity been tbe Pharisaical resurrection, tins difficulty 
would have been insuunountald^ ] und accordhigly we 
5# the ^opie, and even some of the PhariseevS themselves, ' 
itrnclc with the manner in .which our Savior removed it. 

The pecuUar manners df^this sect are fitrongly marked 
m the writings of the evangelists, and confirmed by the 
testimony Jewish authors. According >0 the latter, 
they lasted thq second and fifth .days of the week, and put 
t^tns at tha.hottom of their rob^, that they might pnok 
their 1^ walked. . They % upon bdaijds covered 
With and 4ie# thick oa#s about their v#sts. 

Th^paM.ii^s AS the law prescribed, and gave tbe thk* 
tiqth..aai4fkinh part af their fruits ; adding volimtaxy 
sacr^a. m thosp which were commanded. .They were 
exact ic pecformlng their vows« ^talmadic 
memion several dktinet classes of Phansess, amoi%. 
whom was the Trmcated Pharisee, who, that be migldap^ 
WHWofound xnaditation, as if destitute of feet, scsfce-* 
ly hoed. them from the ground 5 and the Mortar Pharisee, 


who, that lus conicinplations might not be disturbed, 
wore a deep can m the shape of a mortar, which would 
only permit^ him to. look upon the ground at his feet, 
Tbas lUd they^.iitildy to captivate the admiration of the 
vvdgex i S|# undm’ tlm veil of singular piety, they often 
dfegaii^d w most bodiitious manners. Calmeth Diet, by 
, Teikr ; ittaehkouse^ Mebery of the Bible, vol, v. pp. 122, 
413.; Jemtie^* Jhmh hoede i. chap. 10 ; Home’s in* 

troduction, vdl^ u pp,d66— 170^— Hend. Buck ; WUliam, 

JPHARRAR.: (Sse Aba^,) 

Pi|£B£; a Christian female of the port of Corinth, 
(mlled Lkni^rea, Rom. 16; 1,2, It is thought that, in 
(|qs4lty^ of deaconesa, shb was emidoyed by the church in 
some minktratioua suitable to her sex and condition; as 
to visit aim instruct the, Christiao^omen, and attend them 
Tu tbeiiF;. ^kness, and distribute alms to them in their ne- 
cessities Wetsmi. 

FHENICIA; a povince of Syria, the limits of which 
Hoyejxien difiersutiyrepresented; Sometimes it has been 
defined as. extending from north toaouth, from Orthosia 
as far as Pelusium. At other times its southern timit is 
said to have been mount Carmel and Ptolemais. It is 
certain that, from the conquest of Palestine by the He- 
brew^,^Jt^- limits were narrow, containing no part of the 
country of the Philistines, which ocenpied all Uie coast 
from mount Carmel along the Mediterranean, as far as the 
bordei^ of Egypt. It had also very little extent on the 
land side, because the Israelites, who possessed all Galilee, 
confined it to the coast of the Mediterranean sea. The 
chief yAljes of Phenicia were Sidon, Tyre, Ptolemais, Ec- 
dippe, Safepta, Berythe, Biblos, Tripoli, Orthosia, Simira, 
Arodus.^ They formerly had possession pf some cities in 
Eibanns. 'and sometimes the Greek authors comprehend 
afi Judea under the name phenicia. 

Phenicia may be considered as the birth-place of com- 
merce, if not also of letters and the arts. It was a Pheni- 
cian'<u'ho introduced into Greece the knowledge and the 
use of letters^ Phenician workmen built tbe temple of 
Solomon ; Fhenicmn sailors navigated his ships ; Pheni- 
cian pilot.<i direct/d them : and before other nations had 
v^tured to lose l^ight of their own shores, colonies of Phe- 
nicians were established in the most distant parts of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa., These early advantages were 
owing, doubtless, in part to their own enterprising charac- 
ter, and in^part also to their central situation, wmch ena^ 
bled them to. draw into their own narrow territoi^ all the 
comi^erce between the East and the West. Bochart has 
labored Jo show that they sent colonies to almost all the 
iides and coasts of the Mediterranean sea ; but die moW 
famous of all their colonies was that of Carthage . — Watson 

PHiBESETJii a town of Egypt, Ezek, 30: 17. The 
Seventy call it.Bubastus, which was situate on the Pelusl 
ac brfinch of the Nile^CoIwiet. 

PHILAPEI^HIA ; {brotherly love ;) a city of Lydia, in 
A.sia Minor, and one of the seven churches of Asia. It 
derived its name from Attains Philadelpbus, its founder ; 
and was seated on an frm of mount Tmolus, the river 
Cogaraus; about tweqty'fiVe miles south-east of Sardis, 
and seventy, in nearlirthe same direction, from Smyrna. 
It suffered greedy, in common with all this part of Asia, 
in the terrible earthquake during the reign of Tiberias, 
and in the seventeenth year of the Christian era. 1 nas, 
however, retained a better fqfe than most of its neighbors ; 
for under the name of Alahsber, or the city of God, it is 
still a place of some repute, chiefly supported by trade, it 
being in the route of the caravans to Smycna. 

“Among tbe Greek oolonies and churches Asia,” 
says Gibbon, “Philadelphia is still erect* a column in a 
scene of ruins.” Thus the sc^ical historian himself 
bears witness to the fedfilment or prophecy. See Hev. 3: 
10. Although this cky is uov^ in- the possession of the 
Turics, it has about a thousand X!h3ristian inhabitants, 
chiefly Greeks ; who have five churches, with a resident 
bishop, and i lerior efergy.— Fe^sos. 

PHILADLi..PHIAK SOCIETY; a sect or society of 
the seventeenth century, so #lled feom an English female, 
whose name waa. lane Lendly. (Sec LsAimyANs.)— 
Head, Bmk^ 

PHU.ANTHIldfY ; oomjKmnded of phmjmd 
pot, whirb liignifjr the love of mankind. It diners iroro 
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beneiroleiice mW in thisi thnt benevoleiice ex^dfi to evciy 
being that has hie and setoto^fnd is of eourse imeceptiida 
of pain and {deaattxe ; whafnaa .pbilaiiihioi^jiai^ cox^ 
piehendtooietitonihehiiianto li dtffato from frioia* 

sMp, as Ibis aibction aabsi^ oni^ri^weaii adhar m#ri- 
doala, Wknlat piulanthtoipy oomprdtonds the wh^a 
species. It is a calm sentiment^ which in most i^n* naedijr 
ever nses to the warmth of affeetipn, and^jertoialy not to 
the hwst of wassion. (She Love,)— JSRad. ’ 

PHILEllfoN; a rici» citiaep of Polosse, 
who# Calmet thinks, was converted to the Chiistm wi^ 
with Apphta his wife, by Epaphw# a dis^e o0 Paid* 
but, as Mr. Taylor retoarks, it w^ appear from 
pression in Philem. verse 1«, « thou .oweit; to np evm ^ 
own self besides,” that Biilemon was rtsally a^jertof. 
Pan*. ; unless we could admit toat the apostle haiflto^ly 
been the means of saving his Kfe ; for whi^ jaeTiaye no 
warrant. Some have $up{K>8ed that Areh^k]^ waaaoa 
to Philemon ; and as the apostle tonne hlln *f otor 
soldier,” it is possible, that the oonnextoii bad been W 
long standing, and consequently, mueh intercourse mi^t 
have taken toaee between Paul/ and Philemon^ distinct 
from any leference to Philemon’s situatida at Colossei. 
Irightfoot fans this thonght ; anAMichadlis adopto it^ ^hut,* 
if Archippus were fellow^Uher of Paul the aged, , he was 
too old to be son to Philemon : not to in^s^ thainp reason 
can be assigned wW this son is distingU’^ed i&pm Ibe . 
rest of Philemon’s mmily. He mi^t be brother tb^hile* 
mon, (or, to Afq>bm,) and living with him# is placed dfter 
Apphia ; but before the young folks of the Ihmily; to ^hom 
he was uncle. This conjecture seems to be the most pro- 
bable ; and it agrees with the supposable time of. life to 
whidi Archippus had (lately) hten chosen to an olhee of 
deaconship. Or was he a.voung preacher ? 

Though it is usually said that Paul had converted ^ and 
baptized Onesimus, the run^away stave of Philemon, (see 
OMXstiius,) at Rome ; yet from the phrase# (Col. 4: 9.) 
** who is one of 3 ^ 11 ,” Mrr, Th>lQr infeip that Onesiipus 
had professed Christianity before^ bis etopement ; (so %)a- 
phras is called one of themselves, ch. 1 : 7 .) otherwise, ha 
could be no member of the church ai Colbsse : and very 
likelv, this transgression of ,a prolessor had not only mor- 
tified Philemon extremely, but had scandalised the <^zeh, 
and had become publicly notorious among the heatoen 
also. But it may here mean only ol’ your, city.” 

Philemon was undoubtedly a man of prepeny j pml, 
like Gaius, the lady Electa, and Phebe, he. exeiQi^d 
great hospitality towards Christian brethren, tofMKiiidly 
evangelists. But, from the direction of the apostle 4*40 
prepare him a lodging” (comp. Macknight, et xxl 
m a hired house, in the city, where »© pnight receive 
all visitors, it appears that Philemon’s premises were dot 
very extensive. 

Philemon might have been a deacon in one of the church- 
es at Colosse, but the term “ fellow-laborer” is not sulfi- 
cient to prove that he was a bishop ; though it im^ies a 
previous personal knowledge, and j^haps much^opfiden- 
lial communication# between the pgrttes. If we ikugh| 
add a personal knowledge of ]%tleti^, those cdso who 
salute him in Paul’s letter-— Timot^, Epap^tras, Ma^, 
Anstarchus, Demas, Luke — it would^grea^y heights our 
conception of this good man’s charactotr, and suggest a va- 
riety of occasions on which hp might have wwHidred the 
extemtive and important.«^ 

(Mark 6 : 17. Lake 3: 19. 
2™,“' IP Herod the Great. (See Aoauva ; Hs- 

’ Sk ^P*^**; ■*** “ native ot Betbeaida ki Gali- 
^ him ; he wae me- 

tux^ 1^ 6. 13. Mau. 10: 3. John 6: 5—7. Seme 

(John 12: 21,28.# 

-wto iMHitAOtted R toAndrew, and th^ two to Christ. > At 
m last desir^ the Savior to showjhem the 


.2. Pxiam, tbeaecendef (ActoA^ 

was, some say# ef ‘€lmaiifaAii Mb9tliie« etotohi^ils 
dan^btoto H’stod ARbrthe^dhatii 

ar Ste^Mto# alMhie mceiqit thenpet^ hafittg 

leR Jerusalem# aadMngudii^siMNtod in sa«mlph|M^ 
%went , to pmoh at MMuie pr tiaftoP- 

finrtoed itoveral mirdielesi 'and eunvested'' mit^ p^^ram, 
AatsBa-^/dtteu lie baptized timmi tott ItttoiMdi Ihe 
Mstlea^wbJerasulatt ilto^ IhmI miiaed the woid 

of ^tod/ihat'they o^e abdaftotoiunfeato^toe |l^ 
Ghato to ' Emer hiid Ibathat^ 

pott. ^ Pbuipwtaa, wheh ad angel 

that laitdslbani lera- 
saiem^lo -Did Qate l|iitiq^4llltoyed)^aiid thaitotimt whli an 
Etbbpian eanueh# Ibhl^^g to Oaudacr# ^deen of Elht- 
opipi# trhaott-he convtotod htm baptized, A^e bi 26>. Being 
ootoe o«rt of the water, ^ tha^bpmt wf the Zioai lod^ may 
1^1^; wnd nkw him no 

rail^PBSTS) a sect or “par^ among the. Xdllliefiuis, 
the fi^h;i^rs ol BhiHp Metonotban. He |iad sgamimudy 
opl^ed'khe Hbtoii^^wha aroie in bie dme ^ and the dis- 
mtt graiwiu# stolhouer alter his^atlv the Uitlversiiy oi* 
wi«i^b^,r.wbo*e(qtottsoj Slelaneth^’s epmkm, were 
c^ljd^^e P1aekutojfWho#Haclmd.k#8Jiti^^ — MetiA. 

' V . I ‘ ^ 

. ' ; acity of Macedonia, so allied fromflitlip, 

king of Macedon, wnbrepaired^andlieautified it:"‘'adwBce 
. h'losf its fonner nama of BathtM. , » . * 

fwA bfeteinttodmcedHhe gospel, A. B. 6B. In Aets 16: 
12, Luke^sa^Z, “We/oairte to Philippi, ^whicl|»(««y our 
translators) is th^ ckirf qf of Mfeidomaf and 

a cdonyiV bptahis translation requires conddian, to 
-this effect: “"PWUjfipi, a city of the jSm part ofvMaC^ 
nia ;’l or Macedonia JPtmff, The profince of Maeedonia 
Itod' undergone several changes, and had been divided in- 
to various portioiqs, which had laeceived vatibus names. 
Mr> .Taylor has '^produced a madal which reads MA* 
ICBmTfON PRifTES, “of ihe first part of Macedo- 
Jim .which is a complete jnsfification, of tbe avange- 
Hst’s dcscyiption of this' district. Am^ipobs was (or 
had been) the chief city of the ilistrici m which Philippi 
stood, (tivy^ lib. Xlv. c. 29.) Further, the. sacred wnter 
says, Philippi was “a ^ol^yf” intaidiag, uodpubt, a 
R^an colony ; bur, as thto was a favor l^hppi seems 
to have had little reason to expect, hn^>ng fitfmerly oppos- 
ed Uie interest of the Cmsarean imperial famUy# the learned 
have been, embarrassed by the title berof^ven it. How- 
ever, aitendong perplex iti|8 among the.crittou, Providence 
broi^tto light some coins, in winch it Is record^ under 
this character : and one of which makdi express mention, 
that JiiHos CsBsar himself had Aestov^ the dignity and 
advantages of a colony on the city of l^lipp^ which Au- 
gustus pAerwards confirmed and augmented. Theinscrip- 
tiofy.s,aeoi.onia AUOMSto iULMrTiiiLirpl\ Th^ corsoboraies 
the character given to Philippi by Luke ; and proves ihaHt 
had been a colony for many years, though noaiMhor but 
lilmeeh^ whose writings have reached ais, har mentioned 
it' under that chaiWitet; or has given us reason to infer at 
what time it might be thus .honorably distinguished. 
(SeeLvmA.X Paul andBitas, uotwitbstaudmg the shame- 
ful periecution they here experiencedf&Minded a flourishing 
church. Thta-church wq^ at -first left by Paul and Silas 
under' thOTainistratioiis and dhreotidn of Luke, whose 
and totparienee qualified him for that dtfiicttk oHca. He 
centmued there a long while, yrehably^ several y^# 
though he modestly omits ali^mention of his services- 
Comp. Acta Ifi: 11. with chap 20: 6.^ ' ^ 

2. The converted l^tUnpiaus were always Ihll of gra- 
titude for ihefiitith they had ruemred from^Dod# by the 
ministry of Baiil. TW assisted him on several eeca- 
sioasj (Phlti 4; teat mm moqey while in Aohaia ; and 
Iwlitg^nforiiied tfcat hoMs a prisQaer at sent 

a deputation to by Bpaphrodihis, one of ibear hsmops# 

(PWM: 1. 4: ^2** 18. A, 1>. fil«) Who wiiht n^inssnd 
and i»unaed withhtoa the opiisils which katIH iwmaining; 
ai^h^wdkldi^a^ttottowhtowhotoliea^ ^ 
of thegoitobi ws tl^4Bi€ms» of hsltness; and highly 
cemmemtoj^'ibov^ 

inPlimtom i a people who are coni' 
moffiy.said tt^have l^seended from Cashitum, the son ot 
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Uimm 0r VisBir peopled figypK ^^3^ Piidietmes, it 
kipro^Me, cooUmieduniltUtek piiiginkere in SgppC’ap- 
tk^M^r Fore «uffieieiiUy ii|ti»ef9ima^ 

the o^t of Qmwiit \ donlitieab kf drir- 
iiig4Wit>tliaiforiioaof the lainily of Ham. U is 
thfit^ in the itme of Ahndia^ t||i.C^atiiitee were‘.in pep 
seeeten. of the test of the Imtd) 4oeKhich they gav«4helr 
munie : Mtthe eitteoie >«oui;hof PhUmtia, or Falestiiie} wae^ 
eveit then poseeasedl^ ^j^Mlistto 

irngned at Qpw. After 4lii% fit ihe^n^of JoAdh, 
FeSad their ooee^ divi^ iato :^e< lordeh^O' or^ >^1001*, 
^Uties^ a^eljry Haea^ AidmlA^'AAdod, Gath^'^oa Eh- 
f^;.^|pmg>«ometiiatea«lf^^ as «i appears^ the ktats 
to theKTsieepeolive ralers^* Afhpxii being termed hi^ of 
Mh, 1 Sam^Sl: lO- *tbe ftiaeof their eomingdtdJai^* 
line is nnkooFii ; hat they had heea' Iqpg in CaaasA when 
Ahrahaiii came ^thither, ia the yekt ofttha Fsortd 
The name ]^ili8tiae*is notHebaew.r Th^ SeptoagUit fc* 
uer^^U;im«late.itM?dp^^ strangdrs.' Pelethttes 
and Omrethites were also Philmunes^ and me Septuaaint 
sometimes tsfnslate Ch^thiiii, KrU^^ Crates.. They 
were not of the eoT^ seed ofjpanaan. However, loshaa 
did not forbear to giveaheir limd^o the Hobrews^, and to 
attack them by* command ftroi^ liord, *beeailBo4l^y 
pmsessed aoountra promised toisraal. Bdt these conquests 
€€ Joehga mitsi We been Ul^maintaiiihd, since, jander 
the jtKkps, onder and at the begtnmng of the ftngn 

or David/ the Philistines Jmd Jhek kings, and« their lords, 
whom they oAlled St^pnim ; sipce their stsAe was diyidhd 
mto five tittjie kingdoms, or satrapte^:; and ^nce they op* 
pnesnsd ^ Israelites daring; ^ gMrnlimot of the high* 
priest £li| and ef Spmoel, anddonng the reign of Saal,' 
for about a hnndred and twenty years, fftpn A. 

IP A. m 29601 True it is, that Sham^, Samson, SamOel, 
and Saul, opposed them and^ killed some of their pe<qde, 
bat dhl not . reduce their power. They contmued inde* 
mndent till thereof David, who subdued theiq., (2 Sam. 
0:17* 8: 1,2,. dec.) though they often revolted in sucxjeed- 
ing 2 Chron. 21: 16.. 2i5:. 7. 28:18. 2 Kings 

13:8. 

Esar-haddon, successor to Senoaclierib, besi^dt. Ash* 
dod,,or Aeoth, and took Jt by the arms of his general 
Thasthan,^ or Tartfiii. Fsatnmetichus, king of Egypt, 
took the same city after a siege of twenty-nine years, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, During the siege of Tyre, which 
held out thirteen yeaars,;Hebimhadnezzar used pan of bis 
army to subdue the Ammonites^, the Moabites, ’the Egyp* 
tiaus, and other nations bordering on the Jews. There i$ 
great probability that the Philistines could not withstand 
him, but were r^uced fo .his. obedience, as well as the 
egher people, of Syria, Phenicia, and Palestine. After* 
ward$j> they fbll under the dominion of the Fersibas ; then 
under that of Alexander the Greali, who destroy edHhe city 
of Gaza, the oidy city of the Phenicians that dared to op- 
pose him- After the persecution of Antiochus Epiphancs, 
the Admoneans took by degrees several cities Jpom the 
country of the Ipiiilistines, which they subjected . Tryphoi , 
regent of the kingdom of Svrta, gave to Jonathan, Jhe As- 
monean, the government of the whole coast of the Medi- 
terranean, from Tyie to Egypfj consequently, all the 
country of the Philii^^f^ 

V 'S.- The land of thb'Hillstines bordered on the west and 
i»o«th*w«st of Jndea, and lioaon^ihe south-east fx^t of the 
Mediterranean sea. The country to the north of ^za is 
very ienile pand, long after the Christian era, it possessed 
A very numemas population, and strongly ibrtifi^ cities. 
No hnman probability, says Keith, could have etisted, in 
the Uma ^ the prophets, or at a much more recent date, 
of its qvenmAl desotatum. Eat it has belied, fbr many 
ages, mry promise-^which the fertility of its.soil, and the 
«3toeU«iHmAxAh of its cUmate and situation,^ve.ler many 
moadmg emWies-of its permanency as a rich and well- 
onkif «ded»jmgW. AiiJ the voice of prophecy, which was 
mkuA raapectlug it, proclaimed the fate that a wailed 
tgrms gs cdhtradictory,^at the tfifne, . to every natural 
4m they are deseriptive ol what PbUast^Uow 
MUftlly is. M will stretch outmy.hand «qpoii the l^is- 
tijes, and destroy ike zenmaiit of the semooaste/* .Emk. 
W 16. Jer. 47: Thus sahkthe Dord, Eoc three traqs- 
€*«8»ioBB of Gaza", and ftir (cm, 1 will not tnm^awny the 


pnnuibment ihercbf, 1 will send a fire upon the wall of 
Gaza, which shall devour the palaces thereof. And I will 
cut, oif the inhabitajit from Ashdod, and him that holdeth 
dm sceptre Stem Ashkelon-, and 1 wiU turn my band 
against Bkroni and the remnant of the ThiUstines shall 
perish, aaith Ihw Lord God,*’ Amos 1: 6, 7, 8. Zeph. 2: 4 — 
6. Zeek.G|,5« 

The land of the PhUistkms partakes of the general 
desolation common to it. whh Judea and other neigh- 
boriiig states. But its ssp^ presents some ezistiitg 
pecidiarittes, which tmvellers fad not to particularize, 
.and^hkb, in referencse, both to the state of the country 
and the faie^,jaf its., different cities, the prt^heis fail 
not to discrimkiate as justly as' if their description had 
been drawn both with all tlm accuracy which ocular 
obsenmtion,. and all the certainty" which authenticated 
history, could give. Volney, (though, like one who in 
ancient times was instrument^ to the fulfilment of a 
special medictiou, ineantmoi so, neither did his heart 
think 80 ,*^) from the manner in which be generalizes his 
opaervadons, and marks the peculiar features of the diffe- 
rent districts of Syria, with greater acuteness and perspi- 
cui^. than any other traveller whatever, is the ever ready 
purveyor of evidence in all the cases which come within 
the range of his topographical description of the wide field 
of proAecy *- while, al*thc same time, from his known, 
open, and zealous hostility to the Christian cause, his tes- 
fimony is alike decisive and unquestioiiable ; and the vin- 
dgteation of the truth rtf the scripturkl predictions may 
safely be^Commltted to this redoubted champion of infide- 
lity^ ^Theiukis'of white marble, someUmes found at 
Gasm, prove that it waa formerly the .abode of luxury and 
ojm^ice/ U 1ms shared to the gpirml deatruction ; and, 
notwfthsuinding its*prou4 title of the capital of Palestine, 
it is now.jK) more than a defeOceiem village, peopled by, 
utmost, only two thousand inhabitants. The eea-coast, 
by which it wa« formerly wasUedf is every day removing 
fttrther ilrom thw deserted ruins of Ashkelon. Amidst 
the various successive ruins, those of Edzoud,” Ashdod, 
“ »9 powerful nnder the PluHstmcs, are now remarkable 
for their scorpions/v ^ 

There is yet another city which was noted by the pro- 
{ihets, the very want of any information respecting v'hich, 
and the absence of its name from several modem maps 
of Palestine, while the sites of other ruined cities are 
marked, are really the best coT^rmation of the truth of 
the prophecy that could possibly be given. Ekron shall 
be roOted up,” Ceph. 2: 4—6. It is rooted up. It was one 
of the chief cities of the Philistines ; but, though Gaza still 
.exists, and while Aahkelon and Ashdod retain their 
names in- their ruins, the very name of Ekroti is missing. 
Keith on the Evidence Prophecy . — Watson. 

' PHILLIPS, (SABTUKt,) minister of Andover, Mass., 
was born in Salem, in 1690. He was graduated at Har- 
vard college in 1708} began to preach in the south and 
new parish of^^ndOver, April 30, 1710 ; and was ordained 
Oc|. I7th^ He continued faiHuully to discharge the du- 
ties of the sacred office for sixty years, till his death, June 
5, 1771, aged eightyJtme.' Being sincerely attached to 
those views of religiou#nrmh which were embraced by 
the first fathers of Npw England, he could not quietly see 
the efforts that weremiade to pervert the faith, which he 
WHS persuaded was once delivered to the saints. He ex- 
erted hiiDi^lr both by his preachdiig and bis writings to 
guard his people against thg intrusion of error. 

He^ published a Word in Season, or the duty of a people 
to take the oath of allegiatice to a g^rions* God, 1727 ; 
Advice to a Child, 1729 ; the History of the Savior ; the 
Orihodmc Christian, br a' child well inmrncted, 1738; a 
Minister’s Addrcm to his-Peopler 1739: Artillery Election 
^mon, 1741 ; Living Water lobe had for asking ; Elec- 
tion Sermon, 1750; the Sitiiiifeg’s Reftrsal to come unto 
Christ reprov^ ; the Neceasity of God’s drawing in order 
to men’s coming nntb Christ ; Convention ^rraon, 17.53 ; 
at the ordination of Iff. He4t; at the instalineni of S. 
Chandler, 1759 ; ShaiKUiabla AAvice to a Young Neighbor, 
1761 j Address to YoanirtSmMle, in a dialogue ; a Sermon 
toYcwmg Peopia, 1763; m Justification, 1766 ; Sin of 
Sq^de contrail to nature, 1767— A//w, 

PiHLUfS, (JoiiK, LL, P.,) founder of the academy 
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in Ejceter, New Hampbhirc, was born jn Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1719. He was graduated at Harvard col- 
lege, in 1736. For several years he was a member c4' 
the council of New Hampshire. April 21, 1778, he, with 
his brother, Samuel Phillips of Andover, founded and li^ 
berally endowed the academy in that town, which was 
incorporated m 1780. In 1780, he farther gave to this m- 
siiUUioii twenty thousand dollars. The academy, called 
Phllllp^’ Exeter academy, of which he was the sole/oun-^ 
der, was incorporated in 1781, with a fund of filleen thou* 
sand pounds. He died in April, 1705, aged seventy-six, 
btiqtu.'alhing to this academy two-lhirds of all his estate, 
Sind oiu-thir<l of the residue to the seminary at Andover, 
particiilaily lor the benefit of pious youth*. Mr Phillips 
was an orthodox professor Morsels (rvog. j Holmes^ Au- 
li 101; ('ofisiitut^ of Anthver Thcotog. Seminary . — 

A /If n 

PH I LLIPS, (SAMUEn, LE. D.,)lu‘atenant govertiorofMas- 
s uiuiseit.s, V as born at Andover, in 1751, and graduated at 
Harvard college, in 1771. He was a member of the pro- 
vincial congress in 1775, and of the house of representatives 
till the year 1780, when he assisted in Iraming the eonsti- 
uition of Massachu.setts. On its adoption, he was elected 
a member of the senate, and was its president froni 1785 
to JHOl Hemg appointed justice of the court ol common 
picas lor Es.sex in 1781, he held his office till 1707, when 
ins declining health induced his resignation. He was 
chosen lieutenant governor in 1801, and died Februaiy 10, 
1802, aged fifty. 

Such was his .superiority to the pride of wealth ami of 
power, and such hts benevolence and humility, that i^heii 
iionored with public applause and raised to eminence, he 
would frequently spend the interval between the morning 
and evening services of the Sabbath in the house of Gfjd, 
lor the purpose of reading some pious book to tho.se 
whose distant habitations prevented them from returning 
home. He was earefttl to impart religious instruction to 
his family, and he led its daily devotion^ with humility, 
fervor, and eloquence. He* appeared to be conlinually 
governed by love to the Supreme Being, and by the desiic 
of imitating his benevolence and doing good. His deep 
\iews of evangelical doctrine and duty, of human depra- 
vity and mediatorial mercy, formed liis heart to humility, 
condescensum. and kindness, and led him continually to 
depend on the grace of God through the atonement of his 
Son 

Tic projected the academy at Amlover, and Avas much 
concerned in establishing that, as well as the academy ,il 
Exeter, which were founded by his father and uncle. To 
these institutions he wms a distinguished benefactor. His 
ex<*riiuns to effect their establishment bring him the 
highest honor, fur he was the natural heir of the founders. 

After his dealli, Ins wndow, Phebe Phillips, and Ins 
son, John Phillip.s of Andover, evinced the same attach- 
ment to the interests of learning and religion, by uniting 
with Samuel Abbot, and three others of a most liberal ami 
Inmevolent spirit, in foundingthe theological seminary m 
Andover, vhich was opened in September, IBUR. By 
Mich acts of most honorable munificence has the family 
which bears the name of Phillips proved to the world, 
that the blessing of wealth may fall into hands which 
shall employ it lor the best of piirposes. Fun. 

S rm. — Al/fti 

PHILLIPS, (William,) lieutenant governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and a Christian philanthropist, was born April 
10, 1750, biung an only son. His feeble health prevented 
his receiving a public education. He engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits with hi.s father, on whose death a large 
fortune came into liis hands. In 1772, he made a profes- 
sion of religion ; m 1794, he was chosen a iU»acon of the 
Old South church, where he officiated until his death. 
For several years, while Strong and Brooks were gover- 
nors, he wa.s the lieutenant governor of the state. He died 
May 2fi, 1817, aged seveiity-.spven. 

Deacon Phillips w^as an active member of many chari- 
table societies. He was, at the time of his decease, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Bible Society For a series of 
years, his charities had been from eight to eleven thousand 
dollars annually. Many Wm!wws and fatherless children 
w'ere by liim rescued from w^ant lie beipieathed to Pliil- 


hps’ academy filttien thousand dollars ; to the theological 
institution at Andover, ten thousand ; to the society for 
jiropagating the gospel among -the Indians, ihe Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, the Foreign Mission i^ard, the Con- 
gp*egational Society, the Education Society, and the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, each five thousand ; to the 
Medieal Dispensary, three thousand ; to the Female Asy- 
lum, and the Asylum for Boys, each two thousand'*, in all, 
sixty-iw'o thousand dollars, — Alim. 

PHILOSO^HISTS- a name given to .several persons 
in France Avho entereef into a combination- to overturn the 
religion of Jesus, and eradicate from the human heart 
every religious sentiment. The man more partiailavJy to 
whom this idea first occiirredf was Voltaire, who, being 
weary (as he said himself) of hearing j[)eople repeat that 
twelve men were sufficient to establish Christianity, re- 
solved to prove that one might be sufficient to overturn it. 
Full of this project, he swore, before the 5 "ear 1730, to de- 
dicate his life to its aw.omplishmeut ; and, for some Umc, 
he flattered himself that he should enjoy alone the glory 
of destroying the Christian religion. He fopnd, how'ever, 
that associates would l>e necessary y and from the luinie- 
roiis tribe of his admirers ahd di.sciples, he chose D’Alem- 
bert and Diilcrot as the mo.st proper persons to co-operate 
with him in his designs. But Voltaire was not satjsfied 
Aviih their aul alone. He contrived to embark in the same 
cause Frederick H.j king of Prussia, who wished to be 
thought a philosopher, and Avho, of >oiir.se, deemed it ex- 
liedient to talk and Avnlc against a ’religion which he had 
never studied, and into the evidence of which he had pro- 
bably never deigned to inquire. This royal adept was 
one of the most zealous of Volta irc’.s coadjutors, iilj he 
(li.scuvered that Ihe philosophists were waging war with 
the throne as well as with ilic altar. This, indeed, was 
not originally Voltaire’s intention. Tic was vain ; he 
loved to he caressed by the great ; and, in one word, he 
was, from natural dispasition, an aristocrat, and an admi- 
rer of royalty Bui wdien he found that almost every 
.sovereign but Frederick disapprovtHl of his impious pro- 
jects, as soon as he pt*rceived their issue, he detei mined 
to oppose all tlie govcrnmi'ats on earth rather than forfeit 
the glory, ivith which he had flattered himself, of van- 
quishing Christ and his apostles in the field of contro- 
versy. 

He now set himself, willi D’Alembert and Diderot, to 
e.TCite universal discotiicnt with the established order of 
things. For tins purpose they formed secret societies, 
as.sumt‘d new names, and employed an enigmatical lan- 
guage. Thus Frederick was called /.w ; D’Alcmbeil, 
Pro/asora^, and sometimes Btrtrnnd ; Voltaire, Futon ,* 
and Diderot, Platon , or its anagram Tonplaj while the 
general, term for the conspirators wa.s Cncourx In ibcir 
.secret meetings they professed to celebrate the mystenrs 
of Mythra ; and llieir great object, a> fhey professed to 
one another, Ava.s to confound the wretch, meaning .lesiis 
Cbn.st. Hence their .secret walcliword was Feraxez Pin- 
“ Crush the Wretch.” If we look into some of the 
Ixioks expressly written for general circulation, we .shall 
there find the followdng doctrines ; some of them standing 
alone in all their naked horrors, others surrounded by 
sophjsti 7 and rnercirlcions ornaments, to onlice ilic mind 
into their net before it perceives ihoir nature. “ The Uni- 
versal Cause, that God of the philosophcTs, of the Jews, 
and of the Christians, is but a chimera and a phantom. 
The phenomena of nature only prove the existence of God 
to a icAV prepossessed men : so far from bespeaking a Gext, 
they arc but l^io necessary effects of matter prodigiously 
diversified. It is more reasonable to admit, wdth Manes, 
of atw’ofold God, than of the God of Christianity. We 
cannot know whether a God really exists, or whether 
there is the sinallest difference between good and evil, or 
vice and virtue. Nothing can be more nbsurd than to 
believe the soul a spiritual being. The immortality of 
the soul, so far from .stimulating man to the practice ol 
virtue, is nothing biit a barbarous, desperate, latal teneb 
and contrary to all legislation. All ideas of justice and 
injustice, of virtue and vice< of glory and infamy, arc 
purely arbitrary, and dependent on cu.stpm. Conscience 
and remorse arc nothing bm the foresight of those physi- 
cal penallics io Avhich crimes expose us. The man wdio 
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i> abnvf' the livv, c-in I'Dminit, wjihou! reiiiorsi’, lb»‘ iIjsImj* 
iH'sJ jjL'i vhat may sitvt Imn piirjarse. The le.ir of God, m» 
Ikr iViHjii the bepniuiigof wisdom, shoitM be the 

hef^inmn^i: of foUy. The conimaud to love one’s parents 
IS more the jviJik of education than of nalure. Modesty 
IS only u« tlivention of refined voluptuousness. The latv 
which coinlcmus married ]Te<iple to live oigclher, become^ 
barlta rolls and erutd op th(! day they cease to love one 
another.’’ The.se extract*' from the secret eurrespondence 
and ibe piildie wntini^s of these men, will snrtiee to show 
tis the nature and tei^ncy of the dreadful system they 
had ft^med. 

Tlip phiUwophists were diUj?ently employed in attemnt- 
in^» to propagate their sentiments. Their grand Encyclo* 
jwdia w’as converted into an engine to serve this purpose 
V'Oltuire proposed to establish a erdony of philosophists at 
(deves, who,, protected by the king of Prussia, might piih- 
lish their opinions w’lthoiit dread or danger j and Frederick 
was disposed to lake them under his protection, till he 
discovered that their opimotts were anarchical as well as 
i n pious, when he threw them off, and even wrote against 
them They contrived, however, to engage the ministers 
oi the court of France hi their favor, by pretending to 
liave nothing in view but the enlargement of science, in 
w’orks w^hich spoke indeeed respect fully of revelation, 
while every disciwery which they brought forward tvas 
meani to undermine its very Ibundation When the 
throne was to be attacked, and even when barefaced athe- 
ism was to be promulgated, a number of impious and li- 
centious pamphlets w'ere dispersed (lor some lime none 
knew how) from a secret ' society formed uf tlie hotel 
d’Holbaeh, at Paris, of which Voltaire was elected hono- 
rary and perpetual president. To conceal their design, 
which was the diffusion of their infidel scntimonis, they 
called themselves Economists, (See Illuminati.) 

The books, how^ever, that were is^ued from this club, 
were calculated to impair and overturn religion, morals, 
and government; and which, indeed, spreading over all 
Europe, imperceptibly took possession of public opinion. 
As soon as the sale was sufticient to pay tlie expen.ses, 
inferior editions ivere printed and given a\vay, or sold at 
a very low price ; circulating libraries of them formed, 
and reading socieiies instituted. While they constantly 
denied these productions to the ivorld, they contrived to 
give them afalse ceh'brity through their (confidential agents 
and correspondents, w'ho w^ere not them.selves always 
trusted with the entire S(‘cier. By degrees they got }^.s- 
session nearly of all the reviews and periodical publica- 
tions; established a general intercourse, by means of 
hawkers and pedlars, with the distant provmce.s ; and in- 
stituted an offiee to supply all .schwds wuth teachers : and 
thus did they acquire unprecedented dominion over every 
.species of literature, over the minds of all ranks of people, 
and over the education of youth, without giving any alarm 
to the world. The lovers of wot and polite literature were 
caught by Voltaire; the men of science were perverted, 
and children corrupted in the first rudiments of learning, 
by D’Alembert and Diderot; stronger appetites were fed 
by the secret club of baron Holbach ; the imaginations of 
the higher orders w^ere set dangerously afloat by Montes- 
quieu ; and the multitude of all ranks was surprised, con- 
founded, and hurried away by Uo.sseau. Thus w^as the 
public mind in Fran<‘e completely corrupted, and which, 
no doubt, greatly accelerated those dreadful events which 
have since transpired in that country — Bvek. 

PHILOSOPHY, (from 'philos and sophia,) properly de- 
notes the love, or de.sire of wdsdoni Pythagoras was the 
first who devised this name, because he thought no man 
was Wise, but God only ; and that learned men ought 
rather to be considered as lovers of wisdom, than really 
wise, 1 . Natural philosophy is that science which leads us 
to contemplate the nature, causes, and effects of the material 
wobks of God. (See Man.)— -2. Moral philosophy is the 
science of manners, the knowledge of our duty and feli- 
city. The various articles included in the latter are ex- 
plained m their placcvsin this work, — 3. Mental philosophy 
is the science of mind, or of the different mental powers, 
affections, and assixiiations. 4. Divine philosophy is the 
higher siuence of theology ; especially the divine plan of 
salvation bv Christ*.' 1 C(»r ? O-lf* 1 Pet. !: 10-12 


Miltmi lias eloquently ilc-,cnbc(l ihc nalure and influence 
of the latter study. 

How ch.iriniiti; is fhvjNK UitiT.OHoi'irY ' 
i\f»l li.ireih, ami cnibtunl, us dull fools '.npinisc, 
lint a-t Is Apollo’s hur, 

A ml a purpcUi.i! Iwaat o1 m'<’tar(.il swi'oH, 

Wlierc 110 criiilc suifcii nisriH, 

A knowledge uf the animal, vegetable, and inmf'ral 
kingdorn.s, or 1 he science of nalural history, was alwuis 
an'obiect of interest. We are intormed that Solemou 
himself had given a description of the animal ami logriu- 
ble kingdrmis, J Kings 4: 33 Traces of plnlnsophv, 
strictly .so called, that is, the system of prevailing iimi.il 
opinion.'', may be found in the book of .lob, in the thirty- 
seventh, ihiriy-nimh, and seventy-third I’.salms ; aKo in 
the books of Prtwerbs and Ecclesiastes, but chiefly m the 
apocryphal book of Wisdom, and the writings of the sou 
of Sirach During the captivity, the Jews acquired manv 
new notions, particularly from the Mahesiani, and appto- 
pnated them, ns occasion offered, to ilieir own pur])()ses 
They at length became acquainted with the philosophy of 
the Greeks, which makes its appc.araricc abiimlanily in 
the lx>oii Wisdom. After the captivity, the language 
in w'hich the sacred books were written was no longer ver- 
nacular. Hence arose the need of an interpreter on the 
sabbatic year, a time when the whole law wa** read, and 
also on the Sabbath in the synagogue.s, which some think 
had been recently erected, in order to make the pi'ople 
understand what was read. These interpreters learned the 
Hebrew language at the schools. The teachers of these 
,sch(K)ls, who, for the two generations preceding the time 
of ChHst, had mamlamed some acquaintance viiUi tlie 
Greek ])hilo.sophy, were not .satisfied with a simple inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew idiom, as it stood, but shaped the 
interpretation so as to render it conformable to their philo- 
sophy. Thus arose contentions, which gave occasion for 
the various sects of Pharisee.^, Sadiiucees, and Essencs. 

Anciently, learned men were denominated among the 
Hebrew'.s hrkmufH. as’ am ng the Greeks they were 
called $ophQi, wtiit nten, In the time of Christ, the com- 
mon appellative for men of lliat dcscuption wa.s gtam- 
maieif.Sy a arrihe They w<tc addressed by the honorary 
title of rakdt, great,” or “ nia.ster ” The Jews, hi 
imitation of the Greeks, had their sevtm wise men, who 
were called rahUuH Gamaliel was one of the num- 
ber They called themselves The children of vvi.sdom; 
expressions wl^h correspond very nearly to Greek pht- 
hm^pkos, Mau.*l: 10. Imke 7: 35. The heads of secl.s 
were called fathers the discqiles were denominated 
sons,” or ^‘children*,” Malt. 12:27 23:1 — 0. The 

Jewish teachers, at least .some of them, had private lec- 
ture-rooms; but they ah'o taught and di.sputed in syna- 
gogues, m temples, and, in fact, ^^herever they could find 
an audience. The method of these teachers was the saim* 
with that which prevailed among (he Greeks Any disci- 
ple who chose might propose questions, upon rvhich it 
was the duty of the teachers to remark and givi* their opi- 
nions, Luke 2: 40 The teachers were not invested with 
their functions by any formal act of the church, or of the 
civil authority : they were self-conslituted. They received 
no other salary than some voluntary present from the dis- 
ciples, which was called an ‘‘ lionorary,’’ (/me, homranttm, 
1 Tim: 5: 17.) They acquired a subsistence, in the main, 
by the exercise of some art or handicraft. That they look 
a higher seat than their auditors^ allboflgh U wa.s probably 
the ca.so, does not follow, aS is sometimes supposed, from 
Luke 2 4f). According to the talmudi.sts, they were 
bound to hold no conversation with women, and to refuse 
to sit at table with the lower class of people, Matt. 9 11 
John 4. 27. The subjects on which they taught vere nu- 
merous, commonly intricate, and of no great consequence ; 
of which there are abundant examples in the Talmud. 

St Paul bids the Colo.ssians beware lest any man .should 
.spirtl thorn through philosophy and vain deceit that 
IS, a vain and deceitful philo.sophy, such as wa.s populai 
ill that day, and had been compounded out of all pre- 
ceding systems, Grecian and Oriental. An f^xplanatjon 
of this philosophy is given under Catiala , and G.vostics. 

But popular as this sort of philo.sophv niav* have been, 
vie may say with truth, that the scheme whicli flat- 
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tered the vanity of human wisdom, and which strove to 
conciliate all opinions, has died away, and is forgotten ; 
while the gospel, the unpresuming, the uncompromising 
(loctfine of the gospel, aided by no human wisdom, and 
addressing itself not merely to the head, but to the heart, 
has triumphed over all systems and all philosophers ; and 
still leads its followers to that true knowledge which some 
have endeavored to leach ‘‘atlcr the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ ” 
also, the articles FiiiLosoriiisTs j and Neology.) 

It ought to be remarkiMl, however, that the progress of 
true science, on the princijiles of the Baconian philosophy, 
by observation, experiment, and induction, is found ih the 
end always to correspond with, and corroborate the truth 
of the Scriptures. One philosophical objection after ano- 
iher, raised tlunng the entdt state of the several sciences, 
has in turn disappeared as the science became perfected, 
and Its crudities purged away. Between true sciefnee 
and true Christianity the harmony is perfect. See Doug- 
ins on the Adi'anccment of Society ; Douglas on the Truths of 
Mehgion, and on Errors regarding Jtehgion ; Chalmers' 
Works ; Works of Robert Hall ; ll^rks of AndreiiJ Fuller ; 
Dirk on the. Philosophy of Religion^ drc. &c. ; ShuHleworth on 
the Consistency of Revelation ; Natural Histofy Enthusi- 
asm ; Saturday Evening ; the Bridgewater Treatises ; Way- 
land's Discffurses. — Hend. Buck ; Watson. 

PHILPOT, (John,) a very learned English divine and 
martyr under Edward VI. and Mary, was bom near Win- 
chester. He was educated at New college, Oxford. After 
leaving Oxford, he travelled through Italy, where, pn ac- 
count of his religion, he was brought into danger. On 
returning to England, he received the preferment of arch- 
deacon ol Winchester. During the time of Edward, his 
labors were abundant and successful. He was weft fur- 
nished, both by nature and grace, for his calling, and he 
devoted himself with an uncompromising zeal to the ad- 
vancement of pure and undenlcd religion. Eor both 
learning and piety, he was esteemed as among the fore- 
most of the English reformers. 

But he was s<Kin called to stern the current of papal t}'- 
ranny and corruption. On the accession of Mary, a convo- 
cation of bishops and dignitaries was held, for the purpose 
of changing the established religion from Protestantism to 
popery. The learned archdeacon, and a few others, ,borc 
a noble testimony agaiimjg the design. For his exertions, 
notwithstanding the promised freedom of debate, he wa.s 
imprisoned a year and a bglf. He M'a.s^en sent to bish- 
op Bonner, and other commissioners, who confined him in 
the bi.shop’s coal-house. He here met with every insult ; 
was once confined from imrrmng till night in the stocks ; 
was examined some fifteen or sixteen times ; and though 
he firmly and unanswerably defended his cause, was met 
only With taunts and abusive epithets. Yet, in all this 
persecution, the consolations of the Holy Spirit were abun- 
dantly administered to him ; insomuch that on one occa- 
sion Bonner said to him, ** I marvel that you are so 
merry in prison, singing in your naughtiness,’' dec. 

After his condemnation, he suffered many indignities in 
Newgate. But he w^as soon brought to the stake. He 
kissed the wood, and said, Shall 1 disdain to suffer at 
this stake, when my Lord and Savior refused not to suffer 
a mtjst vile death upon the cross for me?” When he was 
bound to it, he repealed the hundred and sixth, seventh, 
and eighth Psalms, and prayed most fervently ; till at 
length, in the midst of the flames, with great meekness 
and joy, he gave up his spirit to God. — Middleton, vol. i. 
p. 428 * 

PHTNEHAS, son of Eleazar, and grandson of Aaron, 
was the third high-pnesi of the Jew's, (A. M. 2571, to 
about A M 2590,) and is partiailarly commended in 
ScriptuiT for zeal in vindicaiing the glory of God, when 
the Midiamtes had sent their daughters into the camp of 
Israel, to tempt the Hebrew's to fornication and idolatry, 
Nura. 25: 7. 

For his conduct upon this occasion the J..or(l promised 
the priesthood to Phinehas by a perjietiial covenant ; evi- 
dently including this tacit condition, that his children 
should continue faithful r-^d obedient. It continued in the 
race of Phinehas, down ;o the high-pnesi Eli, for about 
three hund-ed and ihirtv-five years, w hen it passed into 


the family of Ithamar ; and again reverted to the family 
of Eleazar under the reign of Saul, who, having put to 
death Abimclech and the other priests of Nob, gave the 
high-priesthood to Zadok, of the race of Phinehas. The 
pnesthood continued in his family until after the captivi- 
ty of Babylon, and even to the destruction of the temple. 
— Calmet. 

PHOCAS, bishop of Poiitus, a Christian martyr of the 
third century, under Trajan, for refusing to sacriftce to 
Neptune, was put to death by being first cast into a hot 
hmedtiln, and afterwmrds thrown. into a scalding bath. 
^lFhx,iLl6. 

PHOTINTANS ; a Sect in the fourth century, who de- 
nied the divinity of our Lord. They derive their name 
from Photinus, their foflnder, W'bo was bishop of Sermium, 
and a disciple of MaTcellns. 'Photinus published, in the 
year 343, his notions respecting the Deity, which were re- 
pugnant both to the orthodox and Arifin systems. He 
asserted that Jesus Christ was born of the Holy Ghost and 
the virgin Mary ; that a certain divine emanation, winch 
he called the Word, descended upon him; and that, be- 
cause of the union of the divine Word with hi.s human 
nature, he was called the Son of God, and even God him- 
self; and that the Holy Ghost was not a person, but 
merely a celestial virtue pixiceeding from the Deity.— 
Hend. Such. 

PHRENOLOGY. The literal signification of this term 
a discourse concerning the mind. By phrenology, 
how'ever, is usually understood that system of mental and 
moral philosophy, winch recognises the brain as the con- 
geries or collection of organs, by which the mental and 
moral faculties are manifested, during the connexion of 
the mind and the body. It makes nf> pretensions to ascer- 
tain the nature of the mind itselt, nor to determine whe- 
ther it be matcriDi or immaterial, destined to immortality, 
or to perish with the body. Wisely does it leave these in- 
teresting inquiries to be solved by knowledge of a difteient 
kind, derived from divine revelation. 

As phrenology, in its influence upon other branches of 
science, such as morals, theology, medicine, legislation, 
and education, is by many regarded as the greatest and 
most important discovery of modern times, it may be propei 
here to introduce the history of us origin and progress. 
The honor of the discovery is unquestionably due to Dr. 
Gall, of Vienna Dr. Spiirzheim and Mr. Combe, how'ever, 
merit the praise of having been the most successful culti- 
vators of the science. 

Dr. Gall, from an early age, was dispo.sed to observa- 
tion. He noticed the fact, that his brothers, and M.sters, 
and school-fellows, were each distinguished by some 
liarity of talent or di.spositmn. He found that the sclio* 
Inrs with whom he had the greatest difficulty in coni- 
Wti ng, were lho.se w'ho learned by heart w'lth much faci- 
fity; and .such individuals frequently ginned from him. 
by their repetitions, the places ot honor and commenda- 
tion, to w'hich he had justly gained a title by the merit 
of his original compositions. His school- feUow'.s so gifted 
were observed to have prominent eyes; and subsequently, 
in similar case.s, he found this to be uniformly true 
^This fact, we are told, suggested to him the propriety o( 
looking to the heads around him for the organs, either of 
intellect or of sentiment. From the first, he referred the 
cause to the brain, and not to the bones of the head, 
has been sometimes represented by the opponent.^ of the 
system. 

Dr. Gall studied the metaphysical writers with but litil‘' 
satisfaction. Being fully convinced there w'as a natural 
difference betw^een individuals a,s to talents and dispo''i* 
lions, and finding those writers not acknowdedging this 
principle, but sj^ieaking of all men as born with equal 
mental faculties and moral susceptibilities, and maintain’ 
ing that tbc differences fibservable between them wen* 
owing either to education or to accidental circumstances, 
he laid aside all reliance upon their theories, and devotci 
himself to the study of nature. “ He vi.sited prison.s, am 
re.sorted to schools ; he was introduced to the courts of 
princes, to colleges, and the seats of justice ; and whci’* 
ever he heard of an individual distingui.shcd in any piifti' 
cular way, either by remarkable endowment or deficiencyt 
he observed and studied the development of bi'^' 
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in tins inannn, l>y aii nljnosf iniporveptiblc iinlucMon, ho 
coiu'tMVoJ hiinsolt’ wdirantod m behoving' lhat paruculai 
inontal povvois an* iu(li(;ato.(l by particular ooulijifuratioiis 
tif the head ’’ -Anatomical mvohli^ations no-xt occupied 
lus alteution, ai.d he mad*' several iniportaut <li‘>coverieb 
itcspoctiii'^Mhe struct lire of the brain niul nerves The 
fibrous constitution ol the brain has, by liiiii and Dr. Spur- 
zheiin, been demonstrated to the satisfaction ol all anato- 
mists, even of those wlio continue opposed to the peculiar 
doctrines oi’ phrenology. 

'Dr. Daspck Sno'v/nLiu began the study in ih(M), as a 
student of Dr. (Jail, and has been nii indclatig,tble laborer 
in the held of jihrenologieal investigation, and at all events 
a successful advocate of truth and luunaiiity He has 
IcctiiH'd in France, Great Hntain, Ireland, and the Ifnited 
Stales. He arrived in New York m July, 1S32, and pro- 
<*eeded to Do.ston, ivliere, after lecturing several weeks, he 
lell a vicliiii to his generous ardor. Ills powers of analy- 
sis were great ; and iiiucli of the Ol del and haiiuony of 
the science may be lairly attiibuted to him Nor were 
his moral sentiments IPS'- valuable oi endearing In Ibis 
.nuiiiiy, lie was n’Ceivc'd enthusiasm, entertained with 
eoiditilily. and lamented with sim’ore esteem and heaitjeli 
sorrow. His writings however still live 

Phrenology, it shoukl be repealed, does not a.sstmt nor 
imply that tlie mind is material, or that it < nnnot exi.sl 
and act separately from body U only states that 
while united with" the body, it employs mali'iial mgans 
for Its rnanifestalion. It is impossible to deliuc the naiiue 
uf the .soul, or to decide upon its duiahoti merely by phi- 
losophic research Would wc hnow the tiuth <>n these 
lecondite .subjects, we musi consult a hmlier .soime; and 
by faith in divine levolaticm, we nmy ha\e (Uir desires 
gratified in the most satislneiory in.nmer, JMait M) 2h 
We may bidieve that the mind uses tlm eye to .‘cp, thi‘ 
ear to hear, llie baud to led, and the braiu to think, and 
jf so, why not one pail ol I Ik* brain to enjoy the pleasures 
of friendship, anoihei p,nl to iiiise the emotion ol’ herievo- 
l(*nce, and still anolher In (jiiiekeit iIk* energy of le.sdit- 
inent^ 

The brnm i.s, Iherctmc :*» cong(‘iieso| oigans tlies^are 
mimerons and multdonii phrenolo'jv eollci ts and ni- 
langi's tliem m three great classes 'J'hc |ii ,| da.^ em- 
braces iho^'e oigaiis wliieh give use |<i ihe animal pi'o- 
jicm ities, and are nine oi U'li in number 'Phe se<*ond class 
contains tho.se of the moral feelings oi seniiinents, twelve 
in numlwr The third clas-, compieheini . the intcllee- 
lual organs <»r faeullK•^, wlm h are subdivided into the 
Icnow mg am' llic leHei ting oigaiis fi\‘iicrall\ spisiUuig, 
It IS said tlie animal pmpensiiies aie situated m the lowei 
and posb'iioi parts ol llic head, the luoial sentiments m the 
siiperioi' lateial pail'^«,ainl tlie iniclleel m Iront Ail arise 
from the medulla oblongata at the base of the .skull, and 
are mostly extended to Ihe snrfaee of the cranium The 
t<»iloiving are thi’ various oigniis m Iheir ordei ; which, it 
''hould he remembered, are all double, that is to .say, that 
one ofcacli name I'xiMs on (*it]ier side ot the brain 

('?i..\ss J — Or:^f7/fs of thr Propi initKs. 

1 Amalivenes.s ; 

Pluloprogenitivciipss , 

P* Tnhabitivencss ; 

1 Adliesi vc'iics.s ; 

Coudialivcness , 

<’>- Ik'-slrncti veness : 

'i. Secret ivene.ss ; 

Acqui.sitivencss , 

9 Construct ivcne.ss ; 

AlimeiUivcness. 

ClalSs II — Orff mis of ihe SmtimenU, 

10. Self- Esteem ; 
n. Love of Approbation *, 

P^. Cautiousne.Sv*; ; 

Dh Benevolence : 

I't. Veneration ; 

15. Firmness ; 

16. Consc*icntiou.‘mp.s.<; ; 

17. Hope ; 

Wonder, or MarvelloTi.''5ness ; 
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j(». Idealil) , 

20. Mirth, or Wii , 

2J. Imilation. 

Class 111. — Orgaw^oj Intdhct. 

P,irt I ' PjBiteKi'TiVE Facitltib.s. 

22 Individuality ; 

23. Form , 

24. Size; 

25. Weight,* 

2t). Color ; 

27 Locality; 

28. Number, or Numeration ; 

29 Order ; 

30 Ev^entualily ; 

31. Tune, . 

32. Tune , 

33. Language 

P.irt 11 — lltFLCcTiNd Faculties 
Compari.soii ; 

35 Casualty 

See Fort'/ go QuorUrfij /iVeir/r, No HI., with Notts by Dr. 
Spill zhi'nn . hiiSo/t's Alphabet of Phrenology , Dewhursfs 
Fonipniattvo Phniiofogy; IVorh of Dr. GaU ; Spyrzheim's 
II tnks , G (Uunhc on tin Comtitution of Man , Dr A. Combe 
on ihe Print ipli’s of Physiology , and on Mental Derange- 
mint , /jf'Visun on M total ('ill tort , Brigham on Health 

PHRYGIA, was the largest kingdom of Asia Minor: 
It hml Bithyiiia noilh , Pisidia and Lvcia south ; Galatia 
and Cappadoeia east, and !..ydia and Mysia west. Chris- 
iiamly was planted ui this c{)unii\ by Paul, Acts 10. o 
IS 23—fVi/wn/ 

PllRVGlANS, o) CATAriiKXt. IAN’S ; a s(*ci in the second 
eenlurs, so called, as being ol the country ol Piirygia. 
They were orihodo.\ m the mam, setting aside this, 
that (hey finiK JMoiitaiuis lor n jiiophel, and Pri.scilla and 
Maximilla for lim* pioplielesses. to lie eon.snlled in every 
thing lolatmg to leligioii , .ts supposing the Holy Spirit 
had abandoned tin t linii li ( .‘^ee 5b'NiA.MsTs) — Jfenif 
Dinh 

l’HU3 , the thud -Non of Ham, ((bn 10 t> ) is thought 
l<» have peopleil either the (.anton of JMitemphu, Phtenijih- 
ti, Ol Phtemhuu, oi’ Pfmy and j’lolemy, wiiose capital w'as 
Thara, in Lowei Kgyja, im lining loward.s Libya ; or the 
canton callcil Plilcnotes, ol which Dnthas was the capital. 
The piojihci often speak of JOiut In the lime of Terc- 
iniah, { bi ‘t ) this pro\ nice was .subject to Ni’cho. king of 
E’^vpt ; and Nahum (3- ) K'ckons them among those 

whoouglil n* ((Mue to the assisiame of No-Aiumon — 
( 'itlnu t 

IMI V I.ACTKP V, in general wa.s a naim* given by the 
am lents to all kinds (4 charms, sjiells, or chararteis which 
they wane alK>ut them, as nimilets, to preserve them from 
d.angers or diseases 

Phylactery particularly denoted a slip of parcluDent* 
wherein wa«: written s<ime text of H<»lv Scripture, pariicAr 



larly of the decalogue, which the more devout people 
among the Jew^s wore on tlie forehead, the breast, or the 
neck, as a mark of their religion. 

The primitive Christians also gave the name Phylactc- 
riesto the cases wherein they inclosed tlie relics of their 
dead. Phylacteries are mentioned in the New Testament, 
and appear to have been very common among the Phaii- 
sees in our Lord’s time. 

The phylacteries used by the iiKMlcrn Jew.s are of iliree 
kinds ; of each of which iliere is a s'p<'cimen iii the library 
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of the duke of Sussex. They are used ioi liie head, the 
arm, and attached to the d(X)r-post. They of por- 

tions of Scripture, taken from th(‘ J\M»tateuch, selected 
according to the situation for w hieh they are destined, 
written upon very fine vellum, in a very small Mpuue 
character, and with a particular kind of ink. (See Front- 
lets ; and Mcztrziivi ) 

It seems the Pharisees used to ‘ make broad their phy- 
laeteries.” This some lUKhnslarul of the knots of the 
tliongs by which they were fasiened, whieli were tied very 
artificially in the form of Hebrew letters ; an<l that the 
pride of the Phaiiscc'' ini.lneed them to hav’e these knots 
larger than ordinary, as a jiecpliar ornament. The Pha- 
ris(‘eh arc farther said ti» “ enlarge the honlors of their 
garments, ” ta Ion himntiwi, IVIalt 2‘k 0. These 

hraynda Avere the fimges which the .lews arc commanded 
to wear upon the borders ofthcir garments, Num Id: 

''fliese were worn bv our Savioi, as appears from the. 
lollowmg passage: “ Pehold, a u Oman, which was dis- 
eased with an issue of blood twelve years, came behind 
1’ I in, and touched the Innu of Ins garment,” hat^ficdtm ton 
l,iiiuition, JVIatt 9 2i) H 3(». It should have been len- 
(haed ‘‘ the fringe ” The Pliaiisecs aie censured by out 
Savior fur enlaigiiig those liiages of their gnrnieiits, 
which we may suppose they did partly from pride, ainl 
partly from hypociisy, as pretending thereby an exUaor- 
diiiaiy regard lot the precepts of the law. Jt is repoiiotl 
by Jerome, as quoted by Oodwm, that they used to lia\e 
fringes extravagantly long , sticking thoins in them, that, 
by pnckiiig their legs as they walked, they might put 
them m mind of the law. Bibltotha'a — Hunt, 

fjttch , Wat'ioih 

PHYSICIAN ; ( I ) One who practises inedii*im\ jMaik 
h 2(). (2.) All embahner of dead bodies, Gf n. 50. 2 (‘k) 
Sueh as cornfoit and relieve from distress by their advice 
and counsel, Job 13, 1. lesus Christ is called .i jdi^/stemn , 
by the application of his word, his blood, and Ins Sfnrit, he 
removes the guilt, the ignorance, hardness, and other s]»i- 
ntual diseases of men’s souls, Matt. 9* 12 

Among the Assyiniiis, CfiaMeaiis, Kg^ph.uis, fnb^ans, 
Jiinl Greeks, we have hints of skilful physi(naii.'> ; hut till 
Jli))poerates tlie Coal), about A M 35 1(1, digesl<-d medi- 
eiTio into a kind of system, It wa,> veiy litlh' considered 
Arctfeusihe Ca])pado<‘ian long !iftt*nuii<l fuilhcr imjiroved 
It. Galen, who lived in the .second i entury of the Chi is- 
ti.in era. put the atl into a still eleaier order ; but by jire- 
tendmg to found every tiling on the four cleinmits, and tin* 
Ijiimorv's, and by his cardinal qualities, and ii»e like, he 
embarrassed itviih unintelligible jargon. JletAveen the 
sixth and ninth eenlunes of Christianity, the ail of medi- 
eine was in a manner lost ; but from that to the thirlcciUh, 
the Arabs <aillivated it with a great deal of pomp. It was 
not, however, until withm these two tetimries past, that it 
was handle'! in a proper manner; nor is it so e\eii now, 
i’X( epl among the Europeans oj the Chrisliau name (See 
liie following article; ami MrnuiNi ) —WorU oj liohvrt 
II all, vol u p 185 , lirown. 

PIIYSlOLiOGy, (TIomas.) Py eiymologv and original 
uweplation, physiology means the dartmo oj naturr, and 
IS ru4 very appropriately applied to that limited division 
of iiatHral science, whieli has for Us object the various 
foims and ]»henomena of life, the condition and laws un- 
der which this stale exists, and the causes which are 
ai live in prodiu mg and maintaining it. A foreign writer 
has projxjsed for thts division the iijore acrurate fiTm of 

biology,” or science ofiile. 

I. hnporiunre of ih( 'itudi / — The importance of this 
science to all clasx^s of mankind is most obvious The 
Avisdom ot the m)uneiion, hunr thysdf, has been admitted 
for ages, and yet, so lar as a knowledge of the hiininn 
frame is concerned, the ma\im is forgotten in practice. 
No science is more neglcc^d than this. The term ph 5 ^sl- 
ology is used (we loUow' I)r Alcou) to include much that 
in strictness of language belongs to anatomy 

The person wdio should occupy a dwtdlmg seventy, 
eighty, or a hundred years, and yet he unable to tell the 
number of its apartments, or the nature, character, Acc. of 

its materials, — ^perhaps ev^en the number of its stones 

would be thought inexcu.^ 'dyr igriorant. Yet, with the 
exception of medical men, and here and there an indivi- 


dual belonging to the other professions, there is scarcely 
one person in a thou.sand who know's any thing about the 
elementary materials, the structure, or even the number 
of apartments in the present habitation of his mind. Bui 
is It not strungt*, that during the progress of a life which 
is often protracted nearly a hundred years, while we be- 
come acquainted wuth thousands of fellow^-beings, and 
millions of objects iii tin* vegetable and mineral world, w e 
should rcinam profoundly ignorant of our own physical 
frame, and die even wilhout being once intioduced to 
our.se Ives i 

How an education ever einm^ to be regarded as cither 
liberal or eornjdete witbout a knowdedge of physiology, is 
meonceivable We know'^, indeed, what obstacles igno- 
rance and prejudice have thrown m the way of improve- 
ment generally, and we know how these ob.stacles have 
always been met ; but the question will still recur, “ Why 
have individuals been found ready and willing to saerifice 
properly, and health, and reputation, and life, ioreveiy 
thing else, rather lhati the knowdedge of llicmselves 

Is It because there IS nothing in the human stnutuie 
and e<-oiiomv to gratify cuiioMly, or excite woiidiT '' 
Theie aie f«*vv wiio are not fond of natural science in most 
of Its ilcparlmenls , espeo.illv natural history. And is 
there no plea.suie to be dciived from the .study of’ that ani- 
mal wdiieh has been icjtivseiilcd to be, above all othei.s, 
“feaifully and wondeifuHy made^” Does it ail'ord no 
pleasure to study the stinctnre and functions of the sto- 
inardi and liver, and othci organs concciiied in t hanging 
a mass of beaten food — peiliajxs sonn‘ of the c(far^n’ rrgr- 
faldfi* into l)loo(l ^-*of llie lieuri, and arleiies, and vcin.s, 
which ('on\ ey ihi.s fluid, to l.'ic niiiount of three gallons, 
thiough all |Mil->ol the bodv oih e in four miiiute.s ( — ol 
ihr lungs, wdiich restiae tl^e lial(*s}>ojled blood to its wolited 
purity, as fast .is it is smit into thfun, and enaliU* ii to pur- 
sue a henlthlul eouise thiough its ten thousami Miamnds^ 
— of tlie brain, and especiallv tie* nerves, Avhndi, by their 
innumerable bramdx's, sfai'inl thmii.'-elves over every soft 
jiart of the human system, (.mil .some of thi' harder parts,) 
whiidi iliev can ]^0'^siI)Iv peneliate, in sueli miinliers that 
w’e (ill! iiowlene insi'it the point ot the finest nei'dle with- 
out jMireing iliern of tlu’ skin, I'veiv sqnaie inch of 
whifh contains tie* months (U '‘Mhmiities of* a million of 
inmute \es.scls (- Is all ilii.' uniiileiesiirig '' 

fs If loi want of a eonnc.Mon witli other .si.iences? 
Doe.s it illusti.iti' none of the rnechanieal law’s ( What 
tin 11 slitill we say of the joint by whii h the head is iimteri 
to the n<>< k in a way whieli liuiii.in ait never ongiinited, 
if It could even iimtale n /_of the joint.'- at the elbows 
and wn.'Jts which adnui of such iiumeroii.s and coTuplicaieil 
motions '^—ot the stun ttnv and motion of the lungs und 
their bony coveimg? — “1 the heait, the mn.srles, Ac 
Even the wondcis of the human hand, an instrument 
which we eonstanliy pill in K'ljuisiimn, have rarely beiai 
told, or Its functions urnlerslood 

Have wai no lulerest in observing the ( liemieal laws, 
wliicli, to some cxleiil, operati' wiifnn the .system in the 
formation and comlnnalion of those fluid.s which we call 
the saliva, the gastric luiee, the hile, the pancreatic fluni - 
in the rhange.s of food into chyme, of chyme into blood, 
of blood, or the particles wdin h il holds in solution, into 
solid nia.sses ;~iri the change w’hidi the blood undergoes 
in the lungs, and many other my.stenous processes? 

Above all, is there nothing to airesi our attention m the 
manner by which that unknow n jinneiple which w e call hh • 
IS able to rc*Mst — often successlidly, for seventy or ciglitv 
years — the le.ndency of the .sohds and fluid.s to decompi'- 
sition and putrefaction, and the delicate membranes ot the 
body to bear the weight of the iiicumhent ntmo.spherc, 
reeling upon them at the rale of fifteen pounds to the 
.square inch ^ Is theie no wi.sdom displayed in the con- 
struction of so complicated, and yet so wonderful a lua- 
chine, and in endowing it wuth the power of retaining an 
average iieat of niiicty-.six oi ninety-eight degrees, w’helher 
the surrounding atmosphere be heated to one hundred de- 
grees or cooled to lhirty*twn>, or even to a much lownw point? 
Is there, moreover, no menial discipline involved in the 
study of physiology ? I.s u the exclusive province of ma- 
thematical science to invigorate and discipline the menial 
powders ? 
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Hall the labor, t<j speak quite witlun bounds, of every 
educator ol’ our race, bom the mother and infant school 
lea( her to the inai>istrale and the muiister of religion, is 
lost, and worse than lost, ior want of a ihoroiigb know- 
ledge of this Mibesn. 

It man is ever to he elevated to the Inghest amt happi- 
est eomiilion whndi hts nature will peimit, it must l»e, in 
no sin. ill degree, bv the improvement, J might say, the 
ledeinption ol Ins phy.sieal powers, l>ut lvn(»\\ ledge on 
any snbieet must always pieeede impiovernent 

Ills ])i())),il>lv ov\ mg tr> igmji.UK'e ol the ii.itiiie, sti ne- 
tuie, powers and putiioses ut the digestive apparatus, 
mote than to any other single cause, tlrat so much nus- 
ehief IS done to the young by excess, v\ impropneiy in 
I'aling and drinking Not that correct inlormntion o*i 
tins point Avon Id lead at once to eotr<*el piaetiee , but no 
rdoini rail be expe« ted until llirne is a eouvicrion of its 
jiecc.sity, for we cannot appeal to the eoiiscienee with 
any jiiospet t (»f .success, .so long as tliat conM*jem*e jeinains 
nmmliglLiened The monung star that mu>t usher m 
tins day of real improvement, and lead man lo the highest 
and hayifuest condition ol which he is suscejitihle, by slunl- 
(hiig light around and witlun him, niul,uiulci (hid, leading 
him home lo hun^ell, is [iliysiology, or a ihtirough Kiiow- 
h'dge of Ills oAvn nature, (See JV]y\N.) 

l)o 'pnxnti, feel the force ot those lUgmnents derived 
from a iignrd to the well, ire ol the generation > that are lo 
iblloAv them, whoM- every diaracUnastie of body or imml 
IS to be atleetcd by themselves ami then conduit, and 
whose happincbs inu.^t be graduated by the measure ot 
attention W'lm h we, ot the presimt generation, pay to the 
(l('v elopmeni of our pliysical It. urn 

l)j ilush supposed, lliat incjtdy as fimids lo oifr (otmlft/, 
Ave ought, in the ibnnntioi) oJ hnbiis as well ns m every 
iiidividu.ii neiion, to have a wise and .saeted regard to the 
Mell.iie of the hundredth geiuTutioji that may succe^vl us, 
and he believed llnU A\e were no mote lustilnvble m doing 
or negleiMing lo do anv tiling winch should liav'e a teii- 
dem y to iiiinte the species, howTier remotely, than it the. 
ellects of oiir emidncf Avore eonlmed to the vei r next ge- 
iieration He ])jotvil>]\ supposed that tin* (‘vils aaIiicIi are 
ent,iile(l on out ollsjinng by excessive or impiopcr eating 
or dunking, oi bv impiopiicties in dress, allectcil every 
sin ee -siv e gener, moil ,aiid unless eoi lected, must eonlimu* 
to be tian^milted , aggv.ivaled, perliaj)s, by a eoiUmuanee 
of the s one babit.N and enmes which heg.iii the inudiiet, 
until our physic. il nature', shall be greatly degenerated 
And IS rmt ihi.s doeinrie sound ? J’mt il so, is it not to a 
eommunily, Clirisiians, that llu' appi’al is strongest f 
Tliere are very Icaa individuals lu lie louiul, adds J)r. 
Alcoll, aaIio do not som Mmies yield to indiilgeuees or <‘X- 
ee,>so.s, I'lihci at the solicilation of then oAvn appetite. «»i 
m (ompliame A\ith the eustoms avIik b prevail around 
them, the leiuleney ol wlmth is to dimmish their vigor, it 
not to impait then licallh toi life I am jusi now speaking 
ol errors in diet, dunk, exercise, A:e , wnlhoiU the lemote^t 
lelerence to those gro'-sm ermr'' toAvlnch 1 avi‘'Ii it was n 
part of my l)Usniess lo adv-nl On the latter '•nb)eet nnich 
might be said 1 might speak oi llie yin viienee of sidita- 
ly, asAvell as social vice, in boarding and Inch ..chools, 
and even m loo many instances m eolh'ge^ There i>t(io 
mmhevuhmee, that some ot these sny)po.^ed sonovs c>t 
mrtral yiimty arc little mon-, to many ol then inmates 
than hotbeds of physmal and moral pollution , arul tins, 
teo, m syate i»i all llie efioils which nistiiielers at tins pe- 
lted of their piiyiils’ age, and nndm llie enciiinstanees 
’''dm !i often exist, ( in yiossibly imiKe Soim* striking 
im i.s might here be yn’escnti'd, facts Avhieh should awaken 
every teacher and yiarent tonmewed elfort lo devise imauis 
tor meeting this tremendous and im lensmg evil. 

ft IS not suy>pos('d tliat a knoAvlcvlge ot yihysiology would 
be the means oi eorti'cimg either (‘onimoii or gro^s errors 
at once ; but, until a knowledge (d the Iuavs which govern 
(he human frame becomes so common tlint every parent 
find teacher can yx<rccive how every abuse of tlic coiisti- 
UUiou luu.st, of necessity, sooner or later bring punishment 
him who commit, s it, or upon his ywterity, no radical 
ur edei'iual relorinalion can be expected. There must be 
a familuirity betsveen parents and children, on these sub- 
jects, wdiirh has rarely, if ever, yet existed ; and the child 


must be trained to .e** the swoid nl tie* avenger stretched 
out by pci mission ol his I'.ithfi m Ic'aven, against cv'cry 
form ol abuse of that body \A)mh Avas (ntcn*ied to be a 
‘‘temple ol the Holy Syniit and ol its every passion and 
appetite \Vc have no othev '-MVgu.nd 

Next to tile moihei, a knoAA ledge o{ the human frame 
1 -. important to the 'fins is true, AAhelh(*r his 

othee be to merely, a few' hours m the driy, or lo 

ii/ocntt 'i'lioM* who h'lA'c their ympils eonslaiiily under 
their ("U’e, as in some ol oui boarding or select ''Cbool 
may be f ousv4lercd a » sMbstuntes for the timefot ymn'ms , 
•my reinaik's winch eo to slnov the obligations winch yi.i- 
renls are under, to uiideistand the ydiysieal constituiKMis 
ot their childieit would b-e eqimlly applicable to their eii- 
( u msta nee-. 

'J'liosc, al.M*, Avho riit‘ coijcenied in the instruction tlther 
of tin* young or t!ie (del on I lie Sabbath uicrejy, shoiikl not 
lem.'iin ignorant on this snb)eet Some of th(‘ greatest 
mistakes, arising Ironi ignoiaiiee ot yiliysiology, are here 
made A nnmsitT nnghl almost as aa'oU wear out a fine 
pair of lungs in yweaehiiig to the wind, as in attempting 
to gam the aUeiiiLon o( a set of hearers who have just 
eaten <i hearty dinner, on tlie Sabbath, especially it they 
aie peophj wle» aie m the habil of using a great deal of 
e\eici>.(‘ m lie* yiroirress of their ordinary oefupalions. 
Would he labor with any eonsid<‘i able bi'pe of doing good, 
hi. tir.q sh'p must be to try to break up the wreUhetl eiis 
tom of gorging our.^elvcs AVith lood on this day ; w’helher 
by an iiu'iease of variety to ti’uqit the palate, or simply 
an increase ol quantity Laboring pt'ople oUen say they 
feel a keener appeiile on Sunday th.in on other d.ays ; but 
It arises rather liom ennui , at least, it is a rnorhuJ feebn'/, 
and sboiilil nether be itululged (Sec A'r'iLSTioN ) 

111 the appendix to llie “ TiiM Annual Keport ot the 
Society foi promoting jMamial Labor in Literary Institu- 
turns,' a valuable A\ork, every page ol aaIiilIi goes to 
prove the ne<’essiry of a IvUOva ledge of our own ydiysieal 
lianK“-, we find the followin'-' eloquent language on tim 
sub)cel “ ^loilein edneation eondiiel.s llie student round 
the universe; bids Inm s( ale tlie height, s of nature, and 
drop his laihoin tii.e among the di'ep s()iindmg.s of tier 
abyss, compassing tin* vast, ai.d anal5v.ing tlie nnnnte • 
and yet never ( ondueis him <»VLr the boundary of that 
Avoildof living AA’onders AAhieh < onslitutes bun moh, a'nil 
is at oiKC the aboi* * of his mind, the instrument of its 
.Action, and the subject ol m. sway. Why, we ask, shall 
every thing (d'*e be studied, wliile the linuiaii frame is 
jiassed oAi'i as a noteless, iorgotten thing— that master- 
piece ol divine mecluiTUs'ii, pronounc(;d by its author 
‘ AA( iideiluilA' made,’ and ‘ cuiiously Avroughl — a temple 
tilted U]> by (Jod, and gloriously garnished for the resi- 
denec oi an iinmoital inhabitant, bt'anug his own nnatm, 
and a candidate lor a ‘ budding of tlud, eternal in the 
lieaveii'' ” 

Theie is one obieciton lo tlic study of phvsivilogv, which 
dc'^ervi's a moment’s consider, 'ition. It is said that so 
ecil.unlv as ])cople begin to attend to tins .subject, they 
begin to fancy themselves d'-^eascd, and to regulate tlieir 
diet, lake meilieme, tVe Koaa ih.al it should lead them 
to legulate tiieir diet so far .as lo lorm judicious h/ihifs, is 
no <d))ecti(»n to Us mtrodncUon, but the contrary ; for Icav 
things are more ueeessavv fhit il is a uustake\o suppose 
that the study ol our oavii fioou induces us to fancy our- 
selves .si( k, and to take medn'iue. It is the study of (//.s- 
ooM, oi lather, the meie /toihri:^ of bools on prartoc, and 
on die and pon'f r of uudinnr^ UEFOliE WK know anv 

THIN', AifMiTT OIMI tiwoN sTii ec’j URK, tliut procluces these re- 
sults 

In slmit, there me no no objections to the course 
ot study here recv>nuucnded. For so long as we have 
bodies, il IS our doty to understand them. If there be 
ainnng us any individuals who have so far become ethe- 
re.al as not to require food, drink, rest, air, warmth, and 
exetcise, these, and these alone, arc justified in neglecting 
the study of jdiysiolygy. 

IL Ohfats find Tiitihod of study — In investigating the 
nature of living beings, various ob)eet.s of inquiry present 
themselves, and various modes ot proceeding may be 
adopted. AVe may examine their structuo' , the number, 
form, size, relative position and connexion of the otgans, 
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by the assemblage of whieh the} lire rojistriKMfd , their 
texture ; that is, the prmiarv animal tissues vihich rom- 
pose the vaiious organs, arul thtui mode ot union ; their 
elementary tornposiiion ; or the numbeu nature, and 
combinations, of the eleinenis inio which they eau be re- 
solved : lastly, their living jthenoincTia 3 the \ ital propeclies 
with which all the primary ti-sMies arc endowed, the ofti- 
ccs or functions cvecuted by the oigaiis. and the mutual 
influences arnl divcrsihed dependencies, mIucU, tegulaling 
the order and surressKin ol lliesi* living operations, coin- 
bine so mnnv pnitial and subonlinate motions into one 
beautiful and harmonious whole 

It is the business of the anatomist to demonstrate llie 
.structure and unravel the n?\ture ot animal bodies , their 
composition falls witlun tlie dc])artnTent ol the chemist , 
and llu’ir vital phenomena ocnijiy the labors oi the physi- 
ologist Anatomy, therefore, finches il»e organizaiion of 
animals, while physiology iinfohK ihe nature of life. The 
third division forms a kmd of lioider territory, lying be- 
tween the domains of ehemisfrv and physiology, alter- 
nately oeoupiod ami cultivated by both Under the name 
of animal chemistry, it has received, of late years, a con- 
stantly increasing share of attention, and produced im- 
portant acee.ssions to our knowledge of the corn position 
and operations of ainmal bodies. 

Anatomy and physiology shouhl lie cultivated together 
we should combine observation of the function with exa- 
mination of the organi/ation It should be boruejn mind, 
that every organ has its living phenomena and its use, 
and that the chief ultimate object, even of anatomy, is to 
learn the nature of the tunelion Strictly speaking, struc- 
ture alone is l(*arncd by dissection . the vital propertie.-^ 
of organic textures, and the functions of organs, are 
found out by observation Anatomy, however, unfolds 
facts, of which the knowledge is .ahsofutely neces.sary in 
appreeiaiing the results of observaiiori It affords the 
only clue oapahle of guidingus through the multiplied and 
varied niovemonts all going on together in tlm living iin- 
erocosm. and of ilius enabling us to discriminate the ]u*o- 
per share of each m'game apjiaratus 

Flaller, the father and foundor ot modern physiology, 
has furnished Ihe best example, hotli foi the method of 
euUivaling the subjeef, and of treating it lu writing. He 
had devoted thirty years totin' dissection of human bodies 
and those ol animals, rind to ohserv'alion, and to eveiy va- 
riety of experimental research, liefoie he began to com- 
pose his Bhmtnfn JVn/aioh^uf Tn this iiialehless work, a 
full anatomical description ol everv organ, dravn Ironi 
his own dissections, preceib's the history of its functions. 
I know no anatomical devrijition*' .says l)i TiHwrenee, 
superior to these- ; none deserving of iiioie miplicit confi- 
dence. To regard this woik as a mere register of o]nmoiis 
has always appeared to me very unjust it eoiitams new 
and accurate infoniiatiou on almost every pait of the sub- 
ject Tt IS no slight proof of its nn nis, that, although pub- 
lished in the middle of the la-^t (cutuiv. it vet remains tfie 
book of autbonty. 

Anatomy and physiology are the groiiml-woik of pa- 
thology, or the .science oi disease Ibsiase is a lelative 
term, implying a eoinpanson \nlh a state of health, and 
presupposing a knowledge of thin state 'Po anatomy. 01 
science of healthy structure, is opjiosed morbnl anaimny, 
or scieneeof di.scased stnicluie; to physiology or doctrine 
of heahliy functions, pathology, or doctrine of diseased 
manije.stations Moihid arintoiny sjiows us the diseases ; 
pathology, then external si,gris or syniptom.s Often, no 
change of structure is observable , the deviations from 
the healthy condition elude our means of iii((uirv 'Phe 
organ is then said to be fum-tKinally disortlered 

Thus we find that anatoiny, physiology, morliid anato- 
my, and pathology, are mutually related and mtiinntely 
connected. Although called separate seu*ncps, they are, 
m truth, parts ol one sy.siem , and we must never lose 
sight of their mutual bearings Ou the foundation of 
these four departments of knowliHlgo^^or science, is raised 
the practice of medicine, or the healing art overlooking 
the artificial distinctions of physic, surgery, and so forth 

JVIr. Hunter, of M^hom we here present an engraving, 
was the first in EnglaUi who inv^esUgaied disease m a 
strictly philosophic methcKl . hnngirig t<> U'ar on it the 


clear and steady lights of anatomy and physiology. He 
began by discarding all the doctrines of the schools, and 


resorted ul once to nature. Instead of creeping timidly 
along the coast of tiiith, he boldly launched into the grcni 
ocean of discovery, steering by the polar star of ohserva- 
lioii, ami trusting to the guidance of his own genius. 

II! ’ Jiihguius iendmnf of the stuihf — No subject hasbf*en 
more warmly contested, l>r Lawrence observes, than ilu' 
doctime ol /htn! ro)f.o>s : wbu-li, liowever, bas sii/leicd 
more from the fll-)iidgcd eflort.s of its friend-., than from 
the altar ks ol its enemies — \Vc can hardly r’oneeive that 
any pei>on, who did not led a difficulty in Ixdievrng that 
a watch was lormed for the janpose of sbowmg the hour, 
could seriously doubt that our stmuaehs weie expressly 
ronstiuelr'd for digestion, our eyes lor seeing, and tfie rest 
of our organs lor tlu* jnirposes which they so udmirablv 
fiilfif Tin* jdiilosophic iirituralisl, guided by eomparnlive 
aiialoiny, disr-ovcrs, at eveiv step, stnUiiig {leculianties m 
the rn'oiiomy of onimaN, IraiiKlcd on r-orres ponding ar- 
rangements ol organization Wr- must take retuae either 
111 verbal ijuihbles, or in an cxnggeriiteil and unreasonable 
.seeplu'ism, if we refuse to rceoj-riu'-e in this relation liclwecn 
jieculiantv ol sinutuie and function those designs and 
adajitaiions ofr-xallcd power amf wisdtnn, m testimony of 
which all nature r ues aloud tluoiigh all hei works. 

Many thmifs are. indeed, at jiresenl, Miexpla-able to us 
the offices of inaiiv parts, (‘ven m the fiuiuau body, ate 
snil hidden from us. But the ends,or fiiinl purposes of the 
Creatoi. wal! be plaeed iii tin* st longest ligtil liy selcfting 
any ammal ol marked pecubaritv in its eaaiomv, and com- 
paring logeibe-i its siruetuie and morit* ol life. Let a per- 
son who knows the natural history of the mole, atteiitivelv 
coniempljtr* its skeleton ami if be should still wiihhold 
bus bebel ill final jmrposr-s lie would probably eomcule in 
opinion With a eclebrateil member ol the Prmn b atadeanv 
iti st’iences, who der laied ilial it was as absurd tosnpposr* 
tin* eye intended foi seeinc’. as to imagine that stones w"cre 
ereaterl loi bre.ak mg beads ' Auintmo Ao/iah of r^duco' 
I ton , ('ttrn/o's of Pht/t-udoift/ , Pa (ton's Anutomif , 

Anutonm id f 7</ss ]i(nd , PhtjODln^K a! ('hiss Ihndi ; /b/iig/oort’s 
Phf/^iidoi[}/ , I'om/H on (hi ( 'oust it n! am of ]\lon , fniniiiHi'''^ 
l.t'ftnns , S'fttiizhum on Ihfmation , Potln's ('atiihisni of 
thahii /,f‘rison un I^hnhd ('ift/im ; ('iirii't'^, Annnn/ 
doni , th/hi/'\ J\atnt(/f Thfolt>i>i/ 

PK'ARDS, a MM-t wliieb aio'-e in Bolunma, in the fif- 
teenth cniliuy Piranl, lln* aiilhor oi tins .seiM. from 
whom It deuvral Us name, rin-w urn*rhirn, as has been 
gi’nerally saal, a number of men and women, firetcnding 
he would rcstoie them to the juimilive state of inimcenee 
wheu-in man was ereaterl and aecr/rdingly he as.siirnerl 
the title of NaU’ Adam (See AnA3\iiTr.s ) 

Sueli is the arvoimt which various w’nters, rrdyingon 
the aiilhonties (»f yLiica^ .Sylvius and Varillas, have giv- 
en of the Picards Some, how’cvr’r, doubt Avhether a .sect 
of this denomination, cliargeahlc with such wild princi- 
ples and such licdilious eondiu t, ever existed It appears 
prohablethat the reproarhfnl repu'sentalions of the writers 
just mentioned, werr’ ralnmnies invented and propagated 
in order to <lisgract‘ the Picards, ineiely heeause they de- 
.serted the communion, and protested against the errors of 
the church of Rome. Lasitius informs us that Picard, 
together with forty other persons, besides women and 
children, settled m Pohemia, in Ihe year J'llS Balbinus, 
the .Tesiiit, in his Epitome Rerum Bohemicarnm,’' hb 
ii , gives a similar aecouut, and charges on the Picards 
none c>f the extravagances or eimies asenhed to llu'in by 
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Svlviii*^. ScUlccia, RecrcUiry of LHilu^laus, king of Bohe- 
mia, in hi.s letters to Erasmus, gives a jmrtieular account 
of the Picarils. i*roiJi tins ar-eoimt it appears that lliey 
M'oie no other than the Vaudois, or Waldeuses, that Bed 
from yieisceuiion m their own country, and sought reluge 
in Bohemia M Do Beausohre has shown that they wcie 
both of 1 he same sect, though uiulei ditleionl denomina- 
tions. Besides, ii is certain that the Vaudois were settled 
in Tjohemia m the year 117H, wln-re some ol' them adopt- 
ed the Hies (>!' tlie Cj reck, and others those oi the J^alin 
chiirclu The lornier Mcie jnettv geneiiilly adin red to till 
the middle id* the tburieenili eentury, when the cslablisle 
ment oftlic Latin rues caused great distiiihaiu'e. On the 
<'omineneem('iU ol' the national troubles m Boliemia, mi 
iH < oiml ol the opposition ol the papal power, the Iheanls 
nxn’e puhlnJy avowed and (lelendcd llmii ndigious opi- 
nions , and they forrmsl a eniisideiahle botiy in an island 
bv the river Lauml/, or Lausneiz. in the distriet ol Be- 
I hm, and. reeurniig to a]m^, were deleaied liy Zi.se, i 
See Jdhis' Ihslim/ of fht ('hrtsltnn flnnrh — Ifnitf Bur/i. 

i’lE'I'LSTS, (Catiiolk’ ) The Brethien and Sistcis ol 
the Jbous and Christian Sehools, rouiuhsl liy Nie Barre 
m KhS, were so enlled 'I’htiy devoted themselves to the 
educa lion ol pool r hi Id I eii ol both sexes. JMosht’nn^ E // 
vol \ . p 1 L’) — Wdhnms 

PILTISTS, (PimarsTANi ,) a denomination m tlio sc- 
venti'cnth centuiy, whiih ow'cd its origin t<»“ the pious 
and learned Spenm,"’ as Dr Mosheim calls him. who 
tuimcsl private devotional soi u'ties at Franlvlbrt, in ortlei 
to (ullivale vital and prnitieal leligion , ami published a 
hooh, eiilithsl *' Pious Desires, ' wdiieh greatly yiromoted 
l!iiso!))e»t His lolloweis laid it down as an issseuual 
maxim, that none should be ndmitti'd into the niirustry 
hut iliosM. who not ouU liad reecivi'd a yiropei ediu alion, 
but w'cie also dislinguisheii bv their wdsiiom and sanelity 
ol mamieis, and had hearts (died with divine love Heine 
tliev piojiosml an alteration m tiie schools of di\imty, 
w'liieh embr.ieed the lollowmg points — 1. That tii<‘ sdio- 
InsiH ilu'ologv, wdiieli KMgned in the aeadi'inies, and w'as 
einnposed ol' iiitneate and disputahle doetnues. and ob- 
si’iire and unusu.il ioniis oi expH-‘''''i<^i>''’ slioulil be lotallv 
alioln'm-d “J lliai jiohiinieal divinity, whidi eompri'- 
lieiided the eonliin etsies sub-istiiig betwtsm Chnsiians ol 
dilTereid commuiiions, sliould be |<'s,v eagetlv studieil, ami 
less iie(]uenllv tieated, though not entirely negleeled 
’’Hint all mixlnre ol ]>hilosophy and human Miemewith 
diiine wisdom, was to be most ( arelully av oided , fi (. 
that pagan jihilosophv and das-.ienl hsirmiig should he 
lo'pt distim 1 from, and by iio imvin.s supersede, biblical 
theology J But, 1 That, on the (ouliait,all those stu- 
dents w lio w eie desiirned t’oi tlie mimsl i\ , should be a* 
nisloined liom their e.niv voutli to the perusal amt study 
id'llie (lo!\ bciiptuies. :uul be taught a plum system ol 
theology, <lra\\n Iroin the^* imeinug soaiees ol tiuth d 
h'hat the whole eouise ol tlieir edueaiiou was to he so di- 
ns ted as to lender tliem useful lU life, by the piaetieuj 
power ol their doetinie, ami tie" eommainlmg lullueiiei. »l 
example 

Such m subdaiirc is Mosheim's aeeoiiiit <»f the meditat- 
ed leforms m the ])uhlic schools But it was not iidemled 
t'> I online these lelonns to students and llie < leig\ Ke- 
I'gious jieisons ol e\eiy class ami rank wen* cm onraged 
to nital in what Wele called biblical i‘ollegt*s, or colleges 
o( piety, (we might call them p!a\er meetings.) where 
some exercised m reading the Si*ii)iluies, smgmg, and 
prttrei, and others engaged in the exjiosition ol' the Sen)»- 
; not 111 a dry and tiitical way, but ma str4im ol 
I'tamualand experimental puM> , when bv they nuilually 
'dilied ciuli other 'Plus practice, wliieli .always mon* m* 
less obtains whole religion lloiinshes, (as. lor instance, at 
lli(* Reformation.) luiscil the vame sort of outcry as at the 
Hse o( IMoiliodisrri , and those ivho entered not into the 
t'dnl of ilifc design, weie eager to eatih at eveiy instance 
‘>l W’oakness or impnnlenee, to l>iing disgrace on ihal, 
^thich, m fart, brought disgrace upon themselve.s, as Jukc- 
■'■'’arin and formal Cniristians “ lii so saying, Mnsiei, 
tlioii reproaehest us also” 

'Phis woilv hegau about J07(> In R'-Ol, Dr. Spener re- 
moved from Drcsilen to Berlin, where he pro]»agab d the 
Mine ]nmeip|es, which widely sjiread. and wen* well ''lip- 


ported 111 many paus of Germany by tlie excoUeut profes^ 
bor Fraiieke, ami others This raised a ronsidenihle eon- 
troversy, m which the Jbeiists Averc charged with many 
eirors of these, the chief was. tliat “divine mihienco I's 
necessary to the right undersiamling of llie Si nptuies 
a pioposiiion, which is either faLe or tiuc, as it, is dilb*- 
jently understood For if it be relerred to a literal criti- 
cal, or even mystical, understanding cd' them, it is mam- 
le.silv lalse, ami cerlamly was not maintaineci m tins sense 
by any juiIkious Ihelisi ; but they taught, thru wiihoiii 
such help, iio man can enter into tin* sjnrit of them . no 
man can relisli or enioy tho^c parts which relate lo t’ne 
divine lift, and the expeiieiiee oi the (^lii'isiian loi -o 
saith St. Paul — *■ The natural man reeeivelh not tlie 
things til' the Spin! of (iod. lor they ate loolisimess unto 
him, neither tan he know' them, because thev aiespnitu- 
ally discerned" Sec 1 Cor 2 12 — 11 (See Tliine- 

TIOlCs ) 

Another thing whicii rave grt'al ollence was, that they 
renounced the vam iimu>emenls of tlie w^irld. Tlius, 
darning, pantomime'’, puldic spt)rts, theatrical diversions, 
the reading of humorous and tonucal books, with .several 
other kinds o( pleasure and entt'n.uiimeul, weie piohibit- 
t‘d by the ihetisis. as unlawlul and unseemly , and, tlieie- 
lon*. by no means ol an mditleiciu nature 

The AAiil t>f Gttd is to Christians the onl\ iiilc ol moral \ 
and to this it is evident that iIkmi ('pponenis, willi all tht'ir 
tlamoi, dated not appeal 

Tlie term Viftist, wiiieli at lirst was given to tlx^se irood 
j)eo|»lc 111 dension, was allei W'ard^ savs Mosheun, 
“applied lo all who. disiniguishi’d bv excessi\e scAtnly 
of manners, oi who legaidless ol Imlh ami opunon. were 
only int< 111 upon ifiadur ami turned ihc’ whole \ igor ol 
then eilorts tuwaids ihe atlammenl ol leligious lecl.nes 
and liahils ” This senicnee, Vi*iv unw'orthv ot’ Di l\lo- 
shenn, is m ilher eonsisreni with usell nor with l.n 1 If 
they well' “<#///// intent on pnntn," how could thev tiau 
‘ their whole vigor towaub the altaiiuiient ol relirious 
fei'liiigs and lialuis ' ’ Oi. i( then “whole victoi vn'ie- 
tinned to tliCM*, ho'v could niev lie oiilv intent Ujion ]>Me- 
tie«‘ But that ih'V Wf ie legaidlissof truth, is mani- 
b'stlv lalse J<j}, as Di H.iwej' o]iserv<*s, ‘*numen tnoie* 
Hgitllv eoutemled lor, tu t.nuht inoie I'xplieitly, the fumla- 
menta) doctrines ol (’hie tiamt y , ’ jiartieularh in tlm ar- 
ticles <(1 lustitieaiien by laitli. and sanelifiealion 

But ihe^ most ollensiv e ol ,il] then ('ITois, u*a! or sufi- 
posed, w e., that no pi*. son ihat was not hims«dl a mo- 
del o| pnt\ imi di\ me lo\ e. w as ipialihed to be a public 
tt‘a< h<‘i ol pietv. Ol a guide to olhcH, in the way of salva- 
tion ” Till's was 'o olletiave lo the f arnal clergy of tin* 
Lutheran eliuieh, who. w seems, at tins lime weio not a 
ll’w, that thev i.ii .ed the ciy herrsv ami (’hargi d them 
(•stiaiige as it may •seem ) w ith lealving void tin* elli<‘.iov' 
ol the di\ me w</id ' ( See A i oi.oi. \ ) Modnnn\s E // , 

\t»l V ]•]) ‘112- .’-M , UdrUf'' i'lituih IT(d vol 111 ]»]) (il 
--’/I, Enut, vail i\ p]). 121 — rdfi , 

Ijf( uf Sf/f't ; Lifi "/ Fididht WtUiant.'^ 

PiETV, Ol godliness, another ii.niK* lor persona! reli- 
eu'M It consists m a liim bebel, and in nglil concep- 
tion ol tin* hemg, perleetions. and puivideiue oi' God , 
with smiahle nlbitioys to Inm, lesimblaiicc of liis niorai 
])ei teelions, ami a constant obedience to bis will. The 
ditieieiil articles uu Inded m ihis definition, swell as kuow- 
ledge, vt'in rniion, love, le-ignatioii, ».V( are exjdamed m 
tiieir propel plaee.s in the- vvoik. UunL Bml 

PfKTV, Evki.v \d»iith, sav s IMr. Jav. is a peruM 
wlncli jiiCM'iits the (ev\i",l ohstaek's lo tlie jirai'tice id' 
godliness, whether we eunsider our cMernal ein urn 
stance-, om naturi*, powen, or our moral hnhits. fn that 
.season wa* .ire mosi fiee from thf>se tioubles which iinbit 
tei, Iho'c schemes which engross, those engagement 
which hindei us in more ndvam ed and eoiinei ted life 
Then tin* hodv ]M)ssev,ses health and strength , the memory 
IS leeejdiva* ami lenaeious , the ianey glows , tlie tmiid is 
lively and vigoroii.s ; tin* understanding is moit* doulc ; 
the aiTeeiioiis are more easily touched ami moved w'’ aie 
uiori* accessible to tlie nilluonee of )ov and soi n'w lii»/ie 
and fear, we eri'tage iii an entetpn''e willi rij<Meevpeenj- 
t ion ami ai shir ami /^w] rnder the c( (Jiunnv , the 

fl! .1 was to beiho.eii Ini (.'.id, the t! ' *"Ma«d nt.in, the 
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first-born of beasts, the first-fruits of the fielU. It wus an 
honor becoming the God they Avorslupped, to serve him 
first. This duty the young alone can spiritualize and ful- 
fil, by givinrg Hun who deserves all their Iive.s the first- 
born of their days, and the hrst-tiiuts ol‘ their reason and 
their aflection. And never have they sucli an opportunity 
to prove the goodness of their niotiVes as they then pos- 
sess. See an old man : what does he offer ? his riches ? 
but he can use them no longer His pleasures? but he 
can enjoy them no longer. His honor ? but it is withered 
ou his brow. His authority ^ but it has dropped from Ids 
feeble hand He leaves his sms ; but it is Jiecause they 
will no longer bear him company. He flies from the 
world , but It is beeause he is burnt out. He enters the 
temple ; but it is as a .sanetuary ; it is only to lake hold of 
the horns of the altar ; it is a icfuge, not a place of devo- 
tion, he seeks. Put they who consecrate to him their 
voulh, lio not profanely tell him to suspend his claims 
till the rest arc served ; till they have satisfied the world 
and the flesh, his degrading nvuls. 'J'hcy do not send 
him forth to gather among the stubble the gleanings of 
life, after the enemy has .seeured the harvest. They are 
not like those, who, if they reacli Tmmanuers land, are 
forced thither by shipwreck: they sad thither by mten- 

llOtl. 

Consider the beneficial influence of early piety over 
the rcimiinder of our days Youth is the spring of life, 
and by this wilj be determined the glory of summer, the 
abundance of aiiiiunri, the provision of winter. It is the 
inorniug of life , and if the sun of righteousness does not 
dispel the moral mists and fogs before noon, the whole 
day generally remains overspread and gloomy. Piety in 
youth will have a good influence over our bodies; it will 
preserve them IVoin disease and deformity. Sin variously 
tends to the injury of lienllii ; and often by intemperance 
the constitution is so impaired, that late religion is unable 
to re.store what early religion would have prevented. 
Early pu ty will have a good influence to secure us from 
all those dangers to whieli we are exposed in a season of 
life the most perilous Conceive of a youth entering a 
world like ihi.s, destitiUe of the j^residing, governing care 
of religion ; liis passions high, his prudence weak, impa- 
tient, rash, confident without experience ; a thou.sand 
avenues of seduction opening around him, afid a syren 
voice singing at the entranre of each ; pleased with ap- 
p(’a ranees, and (unbracing them for realities, joined by 
evil company, and ensnared by erroneous publications: 
these hazards exceed all the alarm T can give. How iie- 
ei’ssary, tlicreibre, that wc should trust in tlu' Lord with 
our hearts, and lean not to our own utKkT.standmg ; but 
111 all our ways acknowledge him, that he may direct our 
paths ! 

Early piety wall have a beneficial influence in form- 
ing oui connexions, ami e.slablishing our plans for life. 
It will teach us to ask counsel of the Lord, and ari'ange 
all under tlie superinlciidimcy of Scrijitun?. Those chan- 
ges wdiicli fi pel son who becomes religious in manhood 
is obliged to make, arc always very embarrassing. With 
what diilicully do some good men establish family w’or- 
shij), afiei living, in the view of children and servants, so 
long in ih<' neglect of it’ But this would have been 
avowknl, had they (‘arly followed the example of Joshua : 
— “ As for me and my house, w'e w’lll serve the Lord.” 
How' hard is ii to disentangle ourselves from as.soeiaies 
with whom W'e have been long familiar, and who have 
jiroved a snare to our souls ! Some evils indeed arc 
remediless ; persf»ns have formed alliances W'hich they 
cannot dissolve- but they did not walk by the lulc, Be 
ye not uiunjually yoked together with unbelievers they 
are now' w'cdded to misery all their days ; and repentance, 
instead of visiimg them like a fnithlul friend, to elude 
them wdieii they do wrong, and withdraw', is quartered 
upon them for life An eaily dedication to God, there- 
fore, renders a religious hie more easy, pleasant, and safe. 
It is of un.speakahle advaniagt* abso under the calamities 
of life. It turns the c.urse into a blessing , n enters the 
house of mouming and soothes the troubled mind ; u pre- 
pares us for all, sustains us in all, sanctifies us by all, and 
delivers us from all. Final ,, u w ill bless old age . we 
shall look back with pleasure ou some mstatmes of useful- 


ness ; to some poor traveller, to whom we have been a 
refre.shnig stream ; some deluded W'anderer, we guided in- 
to the path of peace. We shall look forwmrd, and see the 
OikI who has guided us with his counsel, and be enabled 
to say, ‘‘ Hencidoi'ih there is laid up for me a crowm of 
righteousness, wdiich the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day ; and not to me only, hut unto all 
them that love his appearing.” Jay''s Ser.^ vol. i. ser. ; 
Jennirtffi, Evmis% Ooddriclgt's, and Thomt(m\ 

Strmona 1o Yomig People ; Pry son's Address to Youth ; 
Bud's Young Christian's Guide ; Pile's Persuemees to Early 
Piety ; John Foster's Essay on the Importance of MeligioU ; 
Bemams and Sermons of Charles Wolfe ; Works of Jhiminh 
More ; Philip's Manly Piety ; JJ awes' Lectures to Young 
Men ; Young Man's Own Book,— Hand. Buck, 

PIGEON. (See Dove.) 

Pl-HAHIROTH. The llebreiv pi answers to the mo- 
dern Arabic W'ord fum, signifying “ mouth and is gene- 
rally appli<^il to the passes in the mountains. Jn the Eng- 
lish and Septuagiut versions, Ilahirolh is taken ns a pro- 
per name ; and the wdiole word w'ould imply the mouth 
or paifis of Hahirolh or Hiroth, wdiatevcr particular origin 
or signification may belong to that word. The name, 
how'ever, sufficiently explains the .situation of the children 
of Israel ; wdio w^cre hemmed in at this place, betw*ecn 
llie sea in front, and a narrow mountain-pass behind ; 
which no doubt encouraged Pharaoh to make his attack 
upon them in so disadvantageous a position ; thinking 
that lh(W must inevitably fall an easy prey into his hands, 
or be cut to pieces : when llieir deliverance, and his owm 
destruction, w'ere unexpectedly wTought by the porting of 
the whalers of the sea. The place wlu're this inuaclc is 
supposed to bav(* happened, is still called Bahral-Kolsnm, 
or the sea of Destruction ; and just opposiK* lo the .situa- 
tion wdiich answers to the opening called Pi-hahiroth, is a 
bay, where the north cape is called Ras Mu.sa, or the 
cape of Moses. That part of the western or Hcroopoli- 
tan branch of the Red sea wdiere, from these coinciilencca^ 
the pas.sage most probably took place, is desciibcd by 
Bruce as about three leagues over, with fourteen fathoms 
of w'ater in the channel, nine at the sides, and good an- 
chorage evcrywliere. The farther side is also represent- 
ed as a low sandy '^oast, and an easy landing-place. (See 
Red Sea.) — Watson. 

PILATE. It is not knowm of w'hat country or family 
Pontius Pilate w'as, but it is believed that he was of Rome, 
or, at least, of Italy. He w'as sent to govern Judea m 
the room of Gratus, A. D. 20, or 27. He presided over 
this province for ten years, from the twelfth or thirteenth 
year of Tiberiu.s, to the twenty-second of the same em- 
peror. 

He is represented, both by Pliilo and Josephus, as a 
man of an impetuous and obstinate temper, and, as a 
judge, one who used to sell justice, and, for money, to 
pronounce any scntcn(*e that was desired. The same au- 
thors make mention of his rapines, his injuries, his mur- 
ders, the torments that he inflicted upon the innocent, and 
the persons he put to death without any form of process. 
Philo, in particular, describes him as a man that excrcis- 
e(l an excessive cruelly during the W'hole time of his go- 
verriinent ; w'ho disturbed the repo.se of Judea ; and w'as 
the occasion of the troubles and revolt that follow^ed. 

Bt. Luke acquaints iis, that Pilate had mingled the 
blood of the Galileans with their sacrifices ; and that the 
matter having been related to Je.sus Christ, he introduced 
the sjibject into bis di.scuurse, Luke 12. The reason why 
Pilate treated tlnmi in this manner, w^hilc sacrificing m 
the temple, is not known. At the time of our Savior’s 
passion, Pilate made some attempts to deliver him out of 
the hands of tlie .fews. He knew*^ the reasons of their en- 
mity against him, Matt. 27: 18. His wife also, having 
had a dream th.it alarmed her, reejuested he W'oiild not 
slain his liands w'ith the blood of that just person, ver.se 
10. He therefore attempted to appease the wrath of th(3 
.lew’s by scourging Jesus ; (John 19; 1. Matt. 27: 20.) and 
also tried to tak(j him out of their hands by proposing to 
deliver him or Barabbas, on the day of the passover. 
Lastly, he thought to discharge him.self from pronouncing 
judgment against him, by sending him to Herod, king of 
Galilee, Luke 22: 7, 8. When be saw all this w’ould not 
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satisfy the Jews, and that they even threatened him in 
some manner, saying, he could be no friend to the empe- 
ror if he sufl'ered Jesus to be set at liberty, (John 19: 12 — 
15.) he caused water to bebroup;ht, and washed his hands 
before all the people, and publicly declared himself inno- 
cent of the blood of that just person, Matt. 27: 2.3, 24. 
Yet at the same time he delivered him to his soldiers, that 
they might crucify him. 

This was enough to justify Jesus Christ, as Calmet olv 
serves, and to prove that he held liim as innocent; but it 
was not enough to vindicate the conscience and integrity 
of a judge, whose duty it was as w'ell to assert the cause 
of oppressed innocence, as to punish the guilty, fie or- 
dered the inscription to be placed over the head of our 
Savior, (John ni: 19.) and when requested by the Jews to 
alter it, peremptorily refused. He also gave leave for the 
removal of our Lord’s body, and to place a guard over the 
sepulchre, Matt. 27: 65 'I'hese are all the particulars 
that we learn concerning Tiiate from tlic' writers of ihe 
gospels. 

The <'xtreme reluctance of Pilate to condemn Christ, 
considering his merciless character, is signally remarka- 
ble, and still more Ins repeated jirotesiatioiis of the inno- 
coTice of his prisoner; although, on iiccasions of massacre, 
he made no scruple of confounding the innoc'cnt with Ihc 
guilty. But he was unquestionably influenced by the 
overruling providence of God, to make the righteousuess 
of his Son appear as clear as the noonday, even when 
condemned and executed as a malefactor, by the liiUcst, 
the most authentic, :ind the most public evidence : 1. By 
the testimony even of hi.s }U(iges, Pilate and Herod, after 
examination of evidence. 2. By the me.ssage of Pilate’s 
wife, delivered to him on ihi* tribunal. 3. By the testi- 
mony of the traitor Judas, who hangi'd himself in despair, 
for betraying the iimooent blood. 4. 'By the testimony ol 
the Roman centurion and guard, at his cnicifixion, to his 
divinity and nghlcoiiMicss. And, 5 Of his' fellow-suflercr 
on the (TOSS. Never was iniiocerva* so nU(\sied as hts in- 
nocence 

Justin Martyr, Terlullian, FOnsebius, and after them .se- 
veral others, both anenuU and modern, assure ns ihnl it 
was lormeiiy the custom for Jiomaii magistrates to pre- 
pare copies of all veiiial processes and judu'inl a< Is^ \vlii< h 
they passed iii then seven al piovmces, and lo send them 
to the emjMTor. And Pilate, in compliance with the cus- 
tom, having sent word to Tiberius of what had passed re- 
lating to Jesus Chiist. the emperor wrote an account of it 
10 the senate, in a manner that gave reason to judgf* that 
lie thought lavoiably of the religion of .b’sus Christ, and 
showed that he .should be willing foi them to confer divine 
honors upon him , but the senate was not of the same 
opinion, and so the matter dropped. U appears by what 
Justm says of tliese .acts, that the miracles oi Christ were 
mentioned there, and even that the soldiers had divided 
his garments among them. Eusebuis uisinu.atfjs that they 
spoke ot his resunociion and as<‘ensirm. Tertullian am* 
Justm refer to these acts with st) much conlidence, as 
would make one lielicve they had read, and handled them 

However, neither Eusebius nor Jerome, who w'ere both 
imiuisitive and understanding persons, nor any other au- 
tlior who wrote afterwards, .seems to have seen them, at 
h*ast not the true and original acts. For as to what wm 
have now in great number, they nre not authentic, being 
ibnilier ancient nor uniform. There are .also .some pre- 
tended letters of Pilate lo Tiberius, giving a history of our 
but they are UTiiversallv allowed lo be spurious 

Piiate being a man who, by liis excessive cruelties and 
lapine, had (listurbed the repose of .fiidca, during the 
whole time rjf hi.s government, was at length deposed by 
Vitelluis, the proconsul of Syria, A 0 36, and sent to 
dome, to give an account of his conduct to the emperor. 
But, though Tiberius died before Pilate arrived at Rome, 
yet bis successor Caligula bamslied him to Vienne in Gaul, 
wherg iic was reduced to such exlremily that he laid vio- 
lent hands upon himself. J'hc evangelisl.s call him go- 
vernor, though in reality he wa.s nothing more than pro- 
eurator of Judea, not only because governor was a name 
general use, but because Pilate, in effect, acted as one, 
hy taking upon bun to judge in criminal matters, as his 
predecessors had done, and as other procurators in the 


small provinces of the empire, vdiere there was no procoil* 
sul, constantly did. — Watson, 

PILGRIM; in an ecclesiastical sense, one who tiaveJs 
through foreign countries to visit Imly places, and to jiay 
his devotion to the relics of dead saints. The woiil is 
formed from the I'leniish /Wg/////, or Italian pihirrt/to, 
which signifies the same; and those originally liom ihe 
Latin pm gr/// /(.S’, asininger ortravcllci. — Burh, 

PILGRIMAGE; a kind of religious discipline, vlmli 
consists in taking a journey to some holy i>Iace, in ouler 
lo adore the relics of some deceased saint. Pilgriinagts 
began to be made about tlic middlt* ages of the cluucli, 
but they were most in vogue after the end of the eleventli 
century) when ev^cry one was for visiting places of devo- 
tion, not excepting kings and princes ; ond even hishojK 
matte no diflicully of being absent from their chiinJa s on 
Ihe .same accouiii The places most visited were Jerusa- 
lem, Rome, Tours, and Coniposlella. 

As lo the latUT place, i\c find that in tlie year 142''^, un- 
der Ihe reign of Henry VI , almiulance of licenses were 
granted for the crown of England to captains ol English 
ships, ior t'.irrymg llUl\lbel^ oi deVout ]>ers(jns tliithei to 
the^sliniie of St. James, ptovided, however, that those 
pilgrims should first take an oath iu>t to lake any tiling 
piejudicial to England, nor to reveal any ol its secrets, 
not lo carry out wnih them any more gold or silvi'r than 
what w^ould be sufbi'ienl for tlieu* leasouable expcn.es. 
Ill that year nine bundled ami tw'ent>-six persun.s'wenl lioin 
England on the said jiilgniuagc. 01 hue ) cars the gieaiest 
numbers have ic.sorted to LoretU), in ordei to visit (lie 
chamber of Ihe blessed virgin, in winch she was born, and 
brought up her son Jesus till he was twelve ycais of age' 

In almost every c<Hmlry w’hcie i''»p‘'''y has lu'cn esui- 
blished, pilgrimages luive been common. In England ihe 
.shrine ol Thorn a.s-n-r5ecket wri-, Ihe chief n’soi} of tin* 
))iou.s ; and in tscoiland, fSt An iouv's, wlicie, as tr.i.lilion 
informs us, wa.'' deposited a le" of (he holy apostle in 
Ireland the}' have been enntmued even down to model u 
limes , :nul many jiarls of il U counlrv are sacred to ex- 
traordinary woiship and julgnmage Fiom the begin- 
ning of IMay till tin* mnhllc of Angtl^t eveiy yi'ui , ciou ds 
of popish penitent.s resoit to an islaml neai the cmitre of' 
Lough Jhn, or While Jake, in the coiiiilv of Donegal, lo 
tin’ .uiiouni of Ihiee or foul ihousand These are niosily 
of tlie poorer sort, niid ni.inv of lh(*m ate pioxtes flip those 
who are riclier , some of whom, howevi'r. together wiili 
some of the priests and bishops on om asiou, make their 
appe:irauce ihcu’ When the pilgrim comes within sight 
of the lioly lake. In’ must uncover his hands and feet, and 
thus walk lo the watei .-ule, and is t.iken to the island for 
sixpence. Here there are iwf) ehapels, and fitUMm other 
houses; to W’hi<‘li aie auded con1('s^u)nals, so roiUnved, 
that the pru’st (annol s(‘(' the peis()n conle-siug ’fhi* 
penance varies ncfordiiig to the ciieuinstaiices ol tlic peni- 
tent ; diinug the conlinunlmn of \vhi<.li (which is some- 
times throe, SIX, oi nine days) he subsists mi oatmeal, 
sometimes m.ade inlo hread He Iravt'rses sharji stones 
on his bare knees or feet and goes through a variety of 
other forms, paying sixptmee at every diflerent etnife.ssion. 
When all is over, the jiijest bon s a gimblet hole thnmgh 
the top of the pilgrim’s siati, in wdi'ich he fa.slens a cross 
j>cg ; gives him as maiiv holy pclibles out of the lake ns 
he cares to carry nway, for amulets to be presented to his 
friends, and .so ibsmisses him, an object of venerniion to 
all othci papists not thus miuatcd ; who no sooni’r see 
the pilgrim's cro.ss in lus hands, than they kneel down to 
got his blessing 

Bilgrimageis not peruliarto Roman Catholic countiics. 
The Mahometans place a great part of their religion m it 
Mecca is the grand place to which they go ; and this jul- 
grimage is .so neces.sary a point of practice, that, avoid- 
ing to a Ir.adilion of Mahomet, he who dies witliout j'cr- 
forming it, may as well die a Jew or a Cliristian , and 
the same is expressly commanded in the Koran. What 
is principally reverenced in this place, and gives .s.anctiry 
to the whole, is a square stone building, eallvl the Jvanha. 
Before the time of Mahomet this temple was a place of 
worship for the idolatnvus Arabs, and is said to have con- 
tained no less than three hundred and sixty diflerent ima- 
ges, equalling in number the day of the Arabian year. 
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They were all destroyed by Mahomet, who sanctified the 
Kaaba, and appointed it to be the chief place of worship 
for all true b^ievers. The Mussulmen pay so great a 
veneration to It, that they believe a single sight of its sa- 
cred walls, without any particular act of devotion, is as 
meritorious in the sight of God as the most careful dis- 
charge of one’s duty for the space of a whole year in any 
other temple. 

To this temple every Mahometan who has health and 
means sufficient, ought once, at least, in his hfe, to go on 
pilgrimage ; nor are women excused from the perform- 
ance of this duty. The pilgrims meet different places 
near Mecca, according to the different parts from whence 
they come, during the months of Shawal and Dhu’lkaada^ 
being obliged to be there by the beginning of Dhu’lhajja j 
which month, as its name imports, is peculiarly set apart 
for the celebration of this solemnity. 

The men put on the ibram, or sacred habit, which con- 
si.sts only of two woollen wrappers, one wrapped about the 
middle, and the other thrown over their shoulders, hav- 
ing their heads bare, and a kind of slippers which cover 
neither the heel nor the in.step, and so enter the sacred 
territory in their way to Mecca. While they have this 
luibii on, they must neither hunt nor fowl ; (thou*gh they 
are allowed to fish ;) which precept is -so punctually ob- 
•served, that they will not kill vermin if they find them on 
their bodies : there are some noxious animals, however, 
which they have permission to kill during the pilgrimage, 
as kites, ravens, scorpions, mice, and dogs given to bite. 
During the pilgrimage, it behooves a man to have a con- 
stant guard over his words and actions 5 to avoid all quar- 
relling or ill language, all converse with women, and all 
obscene discourse ; and to apply bis whole attention to 
the good work he is engaged in. 

The pilgrims having arrived at Mecca, immediately 
visit the temple, and then enter on the per/brinance of the 
prescribed ceremonies, which consist chiefly in going in 
procession round the Kaaba, in running between the 
mounts Safa and Meriva, in making the .station on mount 
Arafat, and slaying the victims and shaving their heads 
in the valley of Mina, 

In heathen countries, the two most memorable places 
of resort are the temple of the grand Lama in Thibet, and 
the temple of Juggernaut at Orissa, m Bengal. (See La- 
MAisM, and Hindooism,) — Hend. Buck. 

PILLAU, properly means a-column raised to supjiort a 
building ; but in Scripture the term mostly occurs in a 
metaphorical or figurative sense. Thus we have a pil- 
lar of cloud, a pillar of fire, a pillar of smoke, &c. ; signi- 
flying a cloud, a fire, a smoke raised up towards heaven 
in the form or shape of a pillar, Exod. 13: 21. Judges 
20; 40. Job speaks of the pillars of heaven and the pillars 
of the earth; (Job U: 6. 20: 11.) which are strong meta- 
phorical expressions, that suppose the heavens and the 
earth to he an edifice raised by the hand of the Almighty 
Creator, and founded upon its basis. St. Paul speaks of 
the Christian cliurch under the similitude of a pillar or 
column, on which the truth, or doctrine of the glonou.s 
gospel, is inscribed, 1 Tim. 3: 15. See Jlobinsm’s Bibl. 
Jiepos. for 1832.— Watson. 

PILLOWS. The 'prophet speaks of “ sewing pillows 
to arm-holes.” There is here, prc4)ahly, an allusion to the 
easy indulgence of the great. To this day in 4he East they 
cover the floors of their honses with carpets ; and along 
the sides of the wall or floor, a range of narrow beds or 
mattresses is often placed upon these carpets ; and, for 
their further ease and convenience, several velvet or da- 
mask bolsters are placed upon these carpets or mattresses; 
indulgences that seem to lie alluded to by the stretching 
oi themselves upon couches, and by the sewing of pil- 
lows to arm-holes,” ^Izek. 13: 18. Amos 6: 4. (See Di- 
van.) — Watson. 

PINE-TBE^E. The pine appears in our translation 
three tunes, Neh. 8: 15. Isaiah 41: 19, 60; 13. Nehemi- 
ah, (8: 15.) giving directions for observing the feast of ta- 
bernacles, says, Fetch olive branches, pine branches, 
myrtle branches, and branches of thick trees, to make 
booths.” The Hebpew phrasmwt* shenUn means literally 
“ branches of oily or gunmy pkatts.^^ The LXX. say cypress. 
Scheuchaer says the Turks call the cypress zemin. The 


author of “ Scripture Illustrated” says, I should prefer 
the whole species called jasmin, on account of its verdure, 
its fragrance, and its flowers, whi<di are hi^ly esteemed. 
The vmrd jasmn and jasmin of the Turks, resembles 
strongly the shemm of the Hebrew original here. The 
Persians also name this plant oimen and simsyV' The 
authority, however, of the Septuagmrmust prevail. 

In Isaiah (41; 19. 60: 13.) the Hebrew word is ihedber, 
a tree,*says jhurkhurst, so called from the springiness or 
elasticity of its wood. Luther thought it the elm, which 
is a lofty and spreading tree ; and Dr. Stock renders it 
the ash. After all, it may be thoughl: advisable to retain 
the pine. La Roche, describing a vall^ey near to mount 
Lebanon, has this observations — “ La emUmeUe ptrdvre 
des pins et des chines verdsfaU toujoursta beauUJ^ — Watson. 

PINNACLE of the temple, Matt. 4: '5. This pinna- 
cle ^Imet supposes to be the gallery, or parapet, on the 
top Of the buttresses, which surrounded the roof of the 
temple, properly so called ; and *he remarks, that in Pa- 
lestine the roots of all houses were covered with terraces, 
or platforms ; around which w^as a low wall, to prevent 
any one falling down, Deut. 22; 8. Joscphtis too says, 
the roof of the temple was defended by tall golden spikes, 
to hinder birds from alighting upon it, that they might not 
defile it with their dung. It is by no means probable, 
however, that the temptation of Jesus to throw himself 
down among the people at worship, took place on any 
part of the roof of the temple. It is much more likely 
that the fiTace was in some more accessible, though ele- 
vated part, to which there was a passage by stairs; for, 
as to the very vague, though confmon, notion of the per- 
son of Jesus being carried through the air by the power 
of the devil, it is by no means probable. The account 
given by Hegisippus of the death of James the Less, may 
illustrate this incident of the temptation. He went up in- 
to a gallery, whence he could be heard by the people, and 
from whence he was thrown down, without being instantly 
killed. — Calmt. 

PTODS FRAUDS. (See Frauds.) 

PISGAH ; a part 01 mount Nebo ; so called, being, 
in aU probability, a distinct, and most likely the highest, 
summit of that mountain. Here Moses climbed to view 
the land of Canaan ; and here he died. (See Nebo.) — 
Watson. 

PISIDlA ; a poviuce of Asia Minor, having Lyc^nia 
north, Pamphylla south, Cilicia and Cappadocia east, and 
the province of Asia wfest. Paul preached at Antioch, its 
capital, (Acts 13: 14.) and throughout Pisidia, 14: 24. — 
Calmet. 

PISON, or Phison ; one of the four great rivers that wa- 
tered Paradise, Gen. 2: Jl, 12. (See Eden.) — Calmet. 

PITCH. In the English Bible there are two Hebrew 
words which are rendered “pitch” — zepheth, (Exod. 2: 3. 
Isa. 34; 9.) and chmer; (Gen. 6: 14.) Ihe latter of which 
is again rendered slime, in Gen. 11: and 14: 10. They 
are both thought to be u.sed for asphahum or bitumen, a brit- 
tle substance, of a black or brownish color, and of a con- 
sistence somewhat harder than pitch. 

The ancients were well acquainted with this substance, 
which is nothing more th%n mineral tar in an indurated or 
hardened state. It is found on the surface of volcanic 
productions^; and it floats in solid pieces, and in considera- 
ble abundance, on the Asphaltic lake, which has thence 
received its. name. 

It is also found near ancient Baby km, and there is reason 
to suppose that the mortar so celebrated among the an- 
cients, dnd with which the walls of Babylon were cement- 
ed, was nothing more than a preparation of this substance, 
(jren. 11: 3. We are informed by« Herodotus, that a com- 
position ofr heated bitumen mixed with the tops of reeds, 
was used by the ancients as a cement. This account is 
confirmed by modern travellers, who assert that the re- 
mains of buildings have been discovered, in which bitumen 
was formerly thus employed. It was doubtless th^pdek 
used by Noah for closing the interstices of the ark ; (Cren. 
11 : 14.) and by the mother of Moses, to Hndet the vessel 
in which she placed her infant son on the Nile (Exod. 2: 
3.) water-proof/ The Arabs still use it for similar pur- 
poses. (See Babylon.) 

Josephus states that bituittenwas usedhmong the ingre- 
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Aitnts far embalming the dead. — Ahb^tt's Scripture Natural 

PITHOM j one of the cities built by ^le cfaildre^ of Isra- 
el for Pharaoh in Egypt, daving^ir servitude, E»od. 1: 
11. — This is, probably,, the Pathumes meationed by Hero- 
dotus, (lib: ii.) which he places on the canal made by the 
kings Neeho and Dehus, to join the Red sea wilii4ho>Nile. 

also, in the ancient geographers, that there was 
an arm of the Nile called Pathmeticus, Phatmicas, Phat- 
nicas, or Phataiticus. Marsham makes Piihom thasame 
as PelnsiiHn, or Z>amietta.r-Cal/n£r. 

PITY, is generally defined to be the uneasiness we feed 
at the unhaj^ness of others, prompting us to oompe^iba- 
ate tbum^^ Wnh a desire c^their 4 *elief. 

God is said to piw them that feaahlm,.as a father pitietlu 
his children. The father,, says Mr. Henry, pities his chil- 
• deen ^at are Wjeak in knfiwledgd, and instructs them; pi- 
ties them whem they ase firoward, and bears with them ; 

them when they are sick, and comforts them ^ (Ijfi. 
be: 1^.) when tbdy are faU^SHind helps them up agam ; 
When they offended, and forgives them; when they 
are wronged, ami fights ihen^ Thusjthe JMrd pitieth 
them that fear him, Ps. Ifi3: ^8. (Sipe Comvasssou or. 
God.)! — Mend. * 

PLAGUES OF EGYPT. The design oL these visith- 
ttons, growing mote awful and tremendbus in their pro- 
gress, was to make Pharaoh know, and apinfe^, that the 
God of Hie Hebrews was the aiapnemeXor4 and to exhibit 
his power and his justice in the strongest light to all the 
nations of the earth ; (Exod. 9; Xfi. 1 Sam^ 4.-^, Ac.), io 
execute judgment upcm^lhe l&gyptians, and upon all their 
gods, inanimate and bestial, fat their cruelty to the lerael- 
Ties, and for their- grovelling polytheism find idolatry, 
Eflcod. 7: 14—17. I2t 12. 

1. Tba NUe was the principal ^vinit]^ of the Egyptians. 
According to Heliodorua, ^ey paid divine honors to this 
Tivcr,, and severed it as the first of theis gods. They de- 
clared hint to be the nval of heaven, since be water^ the 
country without the aid of t^e clouds and rain. 
cipal festival was at the summer solstice, when thu inua- 
dation commenced ; at which sea^n, in the dogdays, by 
a cruel idolatrous nte, they sacnficed red-haired person!^ 
princifially fbreigners, to Typhon, or the 4 )pwer that pre- 
sided’' over tempests, at Busiris, Heliopolis, Ac,, by burning 
them alive, and scattering their ashes in. the air, for the 
good of thb-peojde, as we dearn from Plutarch., Hence 
Bryant infers the 'probability, that these wetims were 
chosen from among the Israelites, during their residence 
in Egypt. The judgment then indicted upon the river, 
and all the waters of Egypt, in the presenjce of Pharaoh 
and of his servants, as foretold, — v'hen, as soon as Aaron 
had smitten the waters of the river, they were turned into 
blood, and continued in that state lot seven days, so that 
all the fish died, .and the Egyptians could not drink o£ the 
waters of the /iver, in which they delighted 'as the ^ost 
wholesome of all waters, but were forced to dig wells for 
pifiru water to drink— was a significant sign of God^s dis- 
pleasure for their senseless idolatry in worshipping the 
river and its fish, and also ‘‘a manifest reproof of that 
bloody edict whereby the infauls w^ere slain, Wisd. 11: 7, 
In the plague of frogs, their sacred nver itself was 
mdde an active instrument of their punishment, together 
with another of iheir gods. The frog was one of tkeir sa- 
cred animals, consecrated to the son, and considered a| ^ 
emblem of divine inspiration in its infiations. 

' 8. Uhe plc^ue of lice, which was produced without any 
previous intimation to Pharaoh, was peculiarly offensive 
a people so superstitiously nice abd cleanly as the 
Egyptians ; and, above all, to their priests, who u^d to 
shave their wbole^body every third day, that nmther louse, 
nor any other Vermin, might l>a found upon them while 
employed in aervmg their ©Dds, as we learn from Herodo- 
tus ; and Plutarsh informs us, that they never wore wool- 
len garments, but linen anJy, because linen is least apt to 
prodnde fide. This plague, therefore, was particularly dis- 
gracefiud to Oie^nafl^ians themselves ; and when they tried 
toimiiate it,, hot fiuled, on account of the minuteness of 
the abjeots, (unlike serpents, water, o^ fr^s, of a sensible 
bulk that jeouid be handled.) they were forced to confess 
that this was no human feat w legerdemain, but rather “ the 
119 


finger of God.” Thus were the illusions of their magic 
put down, and their vaunting in wisdom reproved with 
disgrace,” Wisdom* 17: 7. Their folly was manifest unto 
all meny’^ in absurdly and wickedly attempting at first to 
fdaoe the feats of human art on a level with the stupen- 
dous cg^rations of divine power, in the two first plagues ; 
and beiijg foiled in Che third, by shamefully miscarrying, 
they exposed themselves to the contempt of their admirers. 

Pldlcb foe Jew, has a fina observation on the plagues of 
Egypt : ‘‘ Sotne, perhaps, may inquire. Why did God pu- 
n^ihe countiy by such miante and contemptible animals 
as ifogs, lice,, flies, richer than by bears, lions, leopards, or 
other ^nds of savage beasts which prey on human ilesh ? 
Of, if not d;iy these, why not by the Egyptain asjp, whose 
bite is instant death ? But let him learn, if he be ignorant, 
fifst,. that God choffe rather to correct than to destroy the 
inhabitants ; for, if he desired to annihilate them utterly, 
he had.no need to h^ise made use of animals as his auxi- 
liaries, but of the divinely inflicted evils of famine and pes- 
tilence. - Next, let him further learn that lesson so neces- 
sary, for every stale of life, namely, that men, when they 
war, seek the most powerful aid to supply their own 
weakness ; but God,Aihe highest and the greatest power, 
who stai\ds in need of nothing, if at any time he chooses 
to employ instruments, as it were, to inflict chastisement, 
chooses not the strongest and greatest, disregarding their 
stfeivgib, but raihQT the mean and the minute, whom he 
indues with uivincihlc and irresistible power to chastise 
ofiendOT.” , 

..The iirsl tliree plagues were common to the Egy^ptians 
afid foe Israelites, to convince both that there was none 
like the Lqpd and to wean the latter from their Egyptian 
idolatries, and induce them to return to the Lord their God. 
And when this end was answered^ the Israelites were ex- 
empted from the ensuing plagues ; for the lord severed 
the laiitd of Goshen from the rest of Egy})t ; whence the 
ensuuig plagues, confined to the latter, more plainly ap- 
peajred.to have been inflicted by the God of the Hebrews, 
(Exbd.#8: 20 — 23.) to convince both more clearly of ** the 
goodness ami severity of God;” (Rom. 11: 22.) that ‘'great 
plagues remain for the ungodly, but mercy embracetb the 
righteous on every side,” Ps. 32: 10. 

, ,4. The visitation of flies, of the gad-fly, or hornet, w’as 
more intolerable than any of the preceding. (See Flies.) 
Egypt, we learn fiom Herodotus, abounded with provli- 
gious swarms of flies, or gnats ; but this w as in the heat 
of siMiimcT, during the dogdays ; w’hence this fly is called 
by the Septuagint kutwvivia, the dog-fly. But the appointed 
lime of this plague was in the middle of w'inter ; and, ac- 
cordingly, this plague extorted Pharaoh’s partial consent, 

5“. A second breach of ]>romise on the part of Pharaoh 
drew down a plague of a more deadly description than the 
preceding. The fifth plague of murrain destroyed all the 
cattle of Egypt, but of “ the cattle of the Israelites died not 
one.” It was immediately inflicted by God himself, after 
previous natilication, and iviihout the agency of Moses 
and Aaron, to manifest the divine indignation at Pharaoh’s 
falsehood. And though the king sent and found that not 
erne of the Israelites w'as dead, yet his heart W'as hardeneil 
this sixrh time also, and he w’ould not let the people go, 
Exod. -7. 

0.' At length, after Pharaoh had repeatedly abused the 
gracious respites and w'arnings vouchsafed to him and his 
servants, a sorer set of plagues, affecting themselves, be- 
gan to be inflicted ; and Moses now, for the first time, 
appears as the executioner of divine vengeance; for in the 
presence of Pharaoh, by the divine command, he sprinklctl 
“ashes of the furnace terveards heaven, and it became a boil, 
breaking forth with blains upon man and upon beast. 
And the magicians could not stand before Moses because 
of the boil, which affected them and all the Egyptians, 
Exod. 9: 8-^11. This was a very significant plague ; the 
furnace from which the ashes were taken aptly represented 
"the iron furnace” of Egyptian bondage; (Deut. 4: 20.) 
and foe scattering of the ashes in the air might Imve re- 
ferlred to thfe usage of the Egyptians in their Typhonian 
Sacrifices of human victims ; while it converted another of 
the element^, and of their gods, the air, or ether, into aii 
instrument of tbdir chastisement. And now ''the 
for the first time, "hardened ihe heart of Pharaoh, 
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after he had so repeatedly hardened it himself, a»d-4e 
hearkened not unto them, as the> Lord had forett^ u^to 
Moses, » Exod. 9: 12. Though Pharaoh probably ihlt the 
scourge of the boil, as well as his people, it did mat soften 
nor humble his heart : and when he wilfully and ^obsti* 
nately turned away from the light,* and sht^ hia eyes 
against the laminous evidences vouchsafed lo hpn ’Of the 
BUpreraacy of the God of the Hebrews^ and ha4 twte 
broken his promise when he was indulged with ft'ae^l^4e, 
and dealt deceitfully, he became d just object of 
meat ; and God now began to increase the ha^dnegs or 
obduracy of his heart. And such ia the^ asual and the 
righteous course of hte providence : Wheanatkilis<|'indiTi- 
duals despise the warnings of Heaven, abuse their beat 
gifts, and resist the means of grace, then “ d^wdis 
them over to a reprobateV or undiscermng mind, to wdh 
all uncleanne.4 with greediness,” Rom. 1? 28* 

7. In the tremendous plague of hdjt, the united elements 
of air, water, and fire, were employed to teiari%r aAd,^nni^ 
the Egyptians by their principal divinitieg; This plague 
was formally announced to Pharaoh ai^d bSs people : .**1 
will at this season send all my plagues upon thine hfart, 
and upon thy servants, and upon -thy p^le, that tiSou 
mayest know that there is none like in all the earth. 
For now I could stretch out my hand, -and.simte. thee and 
thy people with pestilence,” or destroy thee a| once, like 
thy cattle with the murrain, and thou shouldest he out 
ofi' from the earth ; but, in truth, for this caiuse have ilpte- 
served thee, that I might manifest in fhee wfff pow;jBr,*attd 
that my name might be declared IhroligbiOUt tSSc whole 
earth,” Exod. 9: 13—16. This rendering of &e passage 
is more conformable to' the context, the Chaldee para- 
phrase, and to Philo, than the received translation, << For 
now I mil stretch out my hand, that 1 may smite thee and 
thy peojde^with pestilence for surely Pharaoh and his 
people were not smitten with pestilence j. and ** they were 
preserved” or kept from immediate destructionj accoidfng 
to the Septuagint, dietlrhhh, manifest tbe^^vine 
power,” by the number and variety of their plagues. Still, 
however, in the midst of judgment, God remembered mer- 
cy ; he gave a gracious warning to the Egyptians, to avoid, 
if they chose, the threatened calamity. A»d this warsing 
liad some effect : “ He that feared the word of the Lord 
among the servants of Pharaoh, made his servants and h*.s 
cattle flee into the houses^ and he that regarded not the 
word of the Lord, left his .servants and his cattle in the 
field,” Exod. 9: 17 — 21. But it may be asked, If all fhe 
cattle of the Egyptians were destroyed by the foregoing 
plague of murrain, as asserted Exod. 9; 6, "now came there 
to be any cattle left? Surely the Egyptians' might have 
recruited their stock from the land of Goshen, where <‘not 
one of the cattle of the Israelites died.” And this justifies 
the supposition, that there was some respite, or Interval, 
between the several plagues, and confirms the conjecture 
of the duration of the whole, about a quarter of a year. 
And that the warning, in this case, was respected by many 
of the Egyptians, we may infer from the number of chari- 
ots and horsemen that went in pursuit of the Israelite's af- 
terwards, Exod. 9: 27 — 35. In this instance, l^ere is a 
remarkable suspension of the judicial infatuation^ Pha- 
raoh had humbled himself, and , acknowledgl^^iil pwn 
and his people’s guilt, and the justice the divine plague : 
the Lord, therefore, forbore this time \p harden heart. 
But he abused the long-sufferance of 'God, and. this addi- 
tional respite be sinned yet more, because he no^y sifiUed 
wilfully, after he had received information of the truth* j 
^ relapsed, and hardened his own heart a seventh time. 
He became, therefore, “ a vessel of wrath fitted to destruc- 
tion,” Heb. 10: 26. Rom. 9: 22. 

8. The design of the eighth and the ensuing > plagu^, 

was to confirm the faith of the Israelites : ** That t^bu 
nwy^t tell in the of thy son, of Uiy son'* 8«i, 

whnt I hnve wrought in Egypt, and my signs ndticib I 
have d<^ am^ them ; that ye may know h^ Out I am 
the This plague of locusts, inflicted on the iiow 

devoted EflyWiMs tl«ir Wng, comifleted the havoc 
b^B by the haUj by thu “the wheat and rye were de- 
stroyed »»devOTlt«brfthe.W and aU the ftnitof the 
trees which the hml bad l«*ft : and there remained not any 
verdure in the ogpes, nOr ni the herbs of the field, tbrougb- 


out die land of Egypt. Very grkvcfua were- they j befiore 
them were no such locusts as they, neither after them shall 
there hq sueV’ E^rod. 10: 3 — 15. (See Locusts.) 

9. The awfbl plagneMifvjiirkEkeaa over all the land of 
Egypt| fur three da^roy a thick darkness which might be 

in the emphaUc languiige of Scsipture, was^inj^ed 
on the E|g»pt1nms, amd^heir d^fgod, the sun^^^and was, 
indeed, a most fifigniftcant sign juf divine dtspieofure, 
Ood oCrthot menial darknem imder they no# la- 
bei«h Tlmj^ctmsternation Iheeimt isatrolMtlyJrepicemntcd 
by their total jnaction ; neither, lose any from his place for 
imt^ee'day^ 4 ;)etrified, as they were, with.hDrfH»r, Fs. 78: 49. 
This tervife and horcihle plaguy eompelled Pharaoh to 
relax ; he offered to metf%ad their falii^s go ; but 

* he wished to keep-the as aecur^for their 

return : but-Mo«es jpe^mptorfiy declared, that Hot a hoof 
i^uld be left behina. Agaiir^^he Lord^hasdenod Fha*'* 
raeh’s heart, so»that he would nOt let ^lem go,” Exod. ill: 

10. The tantb plague# wta jmemun^ |o Pbaradh with 

mt|ch selenmity,. jSmxi. 11: 4>«-8. dekveied 

m so htgh^ touaj, of the ilqil of Israel 

- and gf Moses, difi lh>t ffdl‘^o exosiperate inCauiated 
Pharaoh, and he kaid, ‘<G,et thee»fraip mtf^laka heed 
to thyself.^ aee m$ face no more : for in the day thou 
seest my face, U?ou shah die. And Mokes said, 'Be4t ae 
as thou host dpbken ; X will see thy face no more. And 
he went out frgmd^araoh in great anger,”- Exod. 10; 28, 
29. 11:8., And at midnight the Lord smote all the first- 
born in tjie hmd of Eg^ ; 4ind4here was a great cry in 
Egypt, for there was n^^a h6use in which there was not 
onteeiead,” Exb<j.. 12j'l-^-4k). It is evident, from the ex- 
treme* urgency, of the oecjision, when all the Egyptians 
apprehended total destruction, if the departure 4)f the Jada- 
elites was dolayed^any longer,. that Pharaoh. had no per- 
sonal interview witlr Moses an4 Aaron, which would have 
wasted time, and wad quiip unnecessary; he^on^y sent 
thejB a per^ptory mandate., to be gone on^ their «own 
termo. “ And the ehildreo gf Israel did according to the 
worA of Moses j and 4hey (npl dfbrrmedf as the word is 
wrongly Tendered in the common English version) asked 
;.df fhe Egyptians jewete of silver, and jewels of gold, and 
raiment. Anddhe Lord gave the people favftr in Hhe sight 
of Ahe Eigyptians, so that tliey freely gave what titey ^re- 
quired, and thw spoiled. the* Egyptians,” (Exod. 12; il-- 
36.) asroxiginaliy foreuSld to Abraham fG6iiflfi:44,) and 
to Moses before the plagues begati,^ Tni.s, an act of 
perfect retributive ju.stice, to mak&Ahe E^ptinns A^ 3 ifet‘for 
the long and- -laborious services of ^ Israelites, whom 
they hf^ unjustly enslaved, m violation of their charter. 
(See Bokjiow.) *-* 

* The Israelites were thrusi-out of Egypt <m4he fifteenth 
day of the first month, about six haMlred^housdiid men 
on ftx)t, besides ^'Omen and children,' And a mixed imtl- 
tUttde went up also with them ; and fiocks,and herds, even 
very much cattle,” Exod. 12; 37,38. Num. IL-A. 33: 3. 

" And they went out with a high hand ; for the Lord '^eat 
before them by day, in a pillar of a cloud, to leaAthem the 
way ; anA by night in a pillar of fire, to give themdighf, 
to go by day and night, lie took not away the mftat of 
the cloud by day, nor the pillar of fire by night, from be- 
fore the people^” Exod. 13: 22. Num. 9: 15-^«^. And the 
motion or rest of this divine guide jegtl)olteA.their marches, 
*atxd thair stations or encampments, duiang the whole of 
their route, Num. 10: 33 — 36. (SeeJElEn Sxa,)— 

jPLASTIG NATURE ; an absurd doctrine, which some 
have thus desicribed : “ is an incorporeid .created sub- 
stance, endued wjth a vegetative life, but not with sensation 
orlhought i penettMiag the whole creeledmmverse, being 
eoexlieimed widi kty attd, under God, moving matter, so as 
m jproduee the phei^meaa which cannot be solved, by me- 
chanical laws : active uaknowu to>iisei( not being 

expre^ly couseioas of its actions, and yrt having an ob- 
scure idea of the action to be entered upon.” 

To thie it has been answered, that an l^e idea -itself is 
most obscure, and, indeed, inconsistent, so foundation 
of it is evidently weak. It is intended %4his to avoid the 
inctmventeitey of jubjeeting God to tha irauble of some 
changes m the created world, and the meanness of othei«- 
But it appears fbat, even tffoo this hypothesis, he wotdd 
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suU be the author them ; be;>ide.ST that to Omaipotei^ 
tkO^ing is troublesorae, nor iliose things mean^ whin c^- 
bidcred as part of s system, which alone might Bfm%r to 
be 80. Sn^ddHdg'^t JL4Mure»ylex^i*Wl Cnditdrifds* JnttikC' 
tml &ysitmy 149, 172 ; Morels hmortidity of Soulf 
1. iii. c. Bay^s Whdom^^ )pp, 51, 52 ; JCord Mm- 
boddd's Ancient Motaphysktf^; Young*s Essay od^the Pxffpm 
and Mechanism of ifaturk.^Mend. Buck. ' * • 

PIjATONICS^ Hxw; * (^e New PtAXomcs.y* “t* . 

PLATONifiTSr , Hie Platonic philosophy 4s Axnonfi- 
nated from Plato> whon^was born about C. 426. 



founded the old academy on the opinions of Heraclitus, 
Fythigoras, and Socrates ; and by addigg tfie information 
he* had acquifetl to their discoveries, he established a sect 
of philow^dierji, who were esteemed mdre perfect than ^iny 
who had^efora appeared in the world, (fee Academy.) 

The outlines of Plato’s philoscqihical system were as foU 
lows : — that there is one tSkidf eternal; immmable, and im> 
material^ perfect In wisdom ^<iuid goodness, omnisbient, 
and omnipresent : that this edl-pertfect Bemg fowoed the 
universe out of a mass of eternally preexisting matter, to 


was>;oiiverbant wiili his wriimgs, and tlit*rcfoje both L< 
clerc and Hr. Campbell think u more probable that ho 
diok it from the Old Testament. 

The end of all knotTledge, or philosophy, according to 
Plato, Was to make us resemble the Deity as much as is 
colftiitiWe lyHh human nature. This likeness consists ia 
the possession and practice of all the moral virtues. After 
the death of Plato, many of his disciples deviated from his 
docirines. His school was then divided into the old, the 
middle, and^the new tfcademjr. The old academy strictly 
adhered to his teitets. The middle academy partly recedctl 
frdm his system, without entirely deserting it. (See Aca- 
demy.). The new academy almost entirely relinquished 
the original doctrines of Plato, and verged towards the 
sceptical philosophy. (See New Pi^atonics.) 

An infusion of Platonism, though in a perverted form, 
is seen m the philosophy most prevalent in the times ol‘ 
the apostles. It was judaized by the contemplative Helle- 
nists, And, through th^^n, their native Judaism was plato- 
nized. The eclectic philosophy added other ingredients to 
the compound, from the Oriental systems. All however 
issued in pride, and the domination of bewildering and 
monstrous imaginations, Rom. 1: 21. 1 CJor. 1: 19 — 31. 
(See^^PaiLosopHY.)— Watson. 

PlsAY. This word is in frequent use in Scripture, and 
IS made to express all kinds of diversions, as dancing, 
sportive exercise, toying, and amusements proper for re- 
creating and diverting the mind. The word za^ky which 
sigfiiheB'/o play, is also commonly used for laughing, 
rpocking, jeering, insulting. 

There mention in Scripture of any particular sorts 
of ^ays f nether games of hazard, nor theatrical repre- 
sentations, nor races either of horses or chariots, nor com- 
bats of men or of beasts. The Israelites were a laborious 


which he gave form and alrangenient : that there is in 
matter^ flt necessary, but blind and refractory force, which 
resix^ ^ejwiirof the sv^remc Artificer, so that he cannot 
perfectly execute his designs | and this is the cause of the 
mixture of good *and evil which is found in the material 
w#tld;-^that the soul of man was derivM by emanation 
irom diod ; but, that this emanation was mot immediate, 
but through the intervention of the-* soul of the w’orld, 
which' was, itself debased' by some material admixture : 
that the' relation which the human sOul, in its original 
cofistitutidn, bears to hiatter, is the source of mocal evil ; 
thafwhen God formed the' universe, he separated from the 
soul of <he worid inferior souls, equal in number to the 
and assigned .^to each its proper celestial abode: 
that theae souls were sent down to earth to be imprisoned 
in mortal bodies ; hence arose the depravity and misery 
to which human nature is liable : that the soul is immor- 
tal ; and by disengaging itself from all animal passions, 
and rising above sensible objects to the contemplation cd* 
the world of intelligence, it may be prepared to return to 
Its original habitiiion : that matter never suffers arnii- 
hiiatipDf but that tihe' world will remain forever j and that 
by the action of its animating principle it accomplishes 
certain periods, within which every thing returns to its 
ancient place and state. This periodical revolution of na- 
ture is called the Platonic, or great year. 

The Plat^ic system makes the perfection of morality 
to consist in living in conformity to the will of God, the 
only standard of truth, und teaches that our highest good 
consists in .the contemplation and knowledge of the Su- 
preme Being. ‘ In this divine Being Plato admifted a Sort 
of Trinityii of three hypostases. The first he cdSsiders as 
self-existent, calling him, by way of eminence, to on, the 
hieing, or to hen, the One. The only attribute which he 
acknowledged in this person was goodness-; and therefore 
he frequently styles him, to agathm, the Good. The second 
he considered as ftmts, the MM, or logot^ the Wisdom or Rea- 
of the former, tsad the dmiourgosy maker of the woHd. 
^ he third ka always speaks of as pMrcAe,*the ^ul of the 
world. He taught that the second is a necessary emana- 
Jion from the first, and the tliiid from rite second, or per- 
haps from both ; comparing these emanations to those of 
hght and heat from the awn. 

from the above uae'of /egss fmr the second persoscof the 
Platonic trinity, it has been thought that St. Jonn borrowed 
the teem fitmi Plato; but it is not likely that this apostle 


people, ‘who confined almost all their diversions to the 
pleasures of the country, and to those of the festivals of 
the Lord,, their religious journeys, and their enjoyments in 
the temple. 

This observation, however, refers to the time when the 
law was maintained ; the ancient periods of the Hebrew 
republic. For when they grew irregular, they adopted 
the utmost excesses of idolatrous nations ; their wicked 
and sharaoftd sports and diversions. From the time of 
the Grecians, after the death of Alexander the Great, un- 
der the government of the kings of Syria and Judah, they 
began to study the sports and exercises of the Grecians. 
There were gymnasia, or schools of exercise, in Jerusa- 
lem, and places where they practised the exercises of the 
Greeks, wrestling, racing, quoits, &c., 1 Mac. 5: 16. 2 
Mac. 4; 13 — 15. And when the Romans succeeded the 
Greeks, Herod built theatres and amphitheatres in the ci- 
ties of Palestine, and instituted all sorts of games. (See 
Games.) — Calmet. 

•PLAYFAIR, (John,) an eminent mathematician and 
natural philosopher, was born, in 1749, at Dundee ; was 
educated at St. Andrew’s ; resigned a living, and became 
mathematical professor at Edinburgh j and died July 20, 
1819. Playfair was celebrated as a geologist, and a stre- 
nupus defender of the Huttonian system. Among his 
works are, Elements of Geometry ; Outlines of Philoso- 
phy! Illustrations of the Huttoniani Theory ; and a System 
of Geography. — Davenport ; Ency, Amer. 

PLEASURE; the delight Which arises in the mind 
from the contemplation or enjoyment of something agreea- 
ble. (See Happiness.) — Hmd. Buck. 

PLEDGE ; a security or assurance given for the perform- 
ance of a^eon tract. When a man of veracity pledges his 
word, his affirmation becomes on assurance that he will 
fulfil what he has promised. But as the word of every 
man is not equally valid, in matters of importance, it be- 
comes necessaiy that a valuable article of some kind 
should be deposited, as a bond on his part. So Judah 
gave pledges to Tamar, Gen. 38: 17. Under the law the 
taking of pledges was regulated : the millstone was not to 
be taken in pledge, (Dent. 24: 6.) nor was the person taking 
a pledge to enter the house to fet^ it, (ver. 10.) nor to de- 
tain necessary raiment after sunset ; (ver. 12.) nor was 
the widow’s miment to be taken ki pledge, ver. 17. How 
mild, how benevolent are these directions, we find 
some reproadied that they take their brother’s pledge. (,ioD 
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22; 6.) that they take the widow’s ox in pKsdgc, (24: 3, 9.) 
that they do not restore the pledge, (as the law directed, 
Deut, 24: 18.) Ezek. 18: 7, 12, 33: yS.^Calmt, • - * 

PLEIADES ; seven stars, ancieihtly in the tail, 

but on modem globes in the shoulder, attd' which appear 
at the beginning of spring. Job speaks of Pleiades : 
(chap. 38; 31. 9: 9.1 “ Canst thou biiid the sweet infloence 
of the Pleiades?” Hebrew Chma: Can you hinder the 
Pleiades from rising in their season ? He gives them the 
name^-the sweet influences of Ohima, badause Of the 
agreeableness of the spring selEuson. Jerowic has translatedi 
Chima by Hyades, (Job 9: 9.) and bf Pleindes,*fJob 38: 
31.) and by Arcturus, the Bear’s tail, Amofi 5: 8. Aquila 
sometimes translates it in the Same tnanner. ' The. Bear ft 
one of the most northern consteUations } but Chma radher 
signifies the Pleiades.— Orfwef. 

PLENARY INSPIRATION. (See Iitspik^tion.) 

PLINY, (the Youngsr,) or Caius Cjboilius Punios Sx- 
cuNDus, the nephew and adopted eon of the elder Pliity, 
was born, in A. D. 61 or 62, at Como ; was -a pupil of 
Quintilian \ and pleaded successfully ae an advocate in 
his nineteenth year. He was, suecessively, tribune of the 
people, prefect of the treasury, consul, proconsul in Pontns 
and Bithynia, and augur ; and died, universally esteemed, 
in 115. His Letters^ and his Panegyric on Trajan, ate the 
only parts of his writings that* remain — Bavmport. 

PLOUGH. The Syrian plbugh, which was probaMy 
used in all the regions around, is a very pimple frame, 
and commonly so light, that a man of mi^erate strei^h 
might carry it in one hand. Volney states that in Syria it 
is often nothing else than the branch of a ti^e below a 
bifurcation, and used without wheels. It .ft drawn 
asses and cows, seldom by oxen. And Dr. Bussell informs 
us, the ploughing of Syria is often- performed by a littlb 
cow, at most with two, and sometimes- only by an as.s. 


1 Lord alludes in that declaration,' Ko man having put 
hMid to the plough, and locking back, is At for the 



In Persia it is for the most pan drawn by one -ox only,' 
and not unfrequently even by an ass, although it is more 
ponderous than in Palestine. With such an imperfect ib* 
strument, the Syrian husbandman can do little. more than 
scratch the surface of his field, or clear away* the stones or 
weeds that encumber it, and prevent the seed from reach- 
ing the soil. 

The ploughshare is a “ piece of iron, broad, but not 
large, which tips the end of the shaft.”. So much does it 
resemble the short sword used by the ancient wafriors, 
that it may, with very little trouble, be converted into that 
deadly weapon ; and when the work of de.straction is over, 
reduced again into its former shape, and applied to the pur- 
poses of agriculture. In allusion to the first operation, the 
prophet Joel summons the nations to leave llieir peaceful 
employments in the cultivated field, and bucl^ on their 
armor: “Beat your ploughshares into swords, -and your 
pruning-hooks into spears,” Joel 3: 10. This beautiful 
image the prophet Isaiah has reversed, and applied to the 
establishment of that profound and lasting peace which is 
to bless the church of Christ iu the latter days : “ And they 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into prunmg-hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more,” Isa. 2: 4. 

The plough used in Syria is so light and simple in ^its 
c^struction, that the husbandman is under the necessity 

u JSSn?* “ *>«“ding over it, and loading 

te «ntll to own weight, else the share wonM glide along 
me mrace wlhout making any incision. Hit mi^ 
i^ould ^ wholly Iment on his work, at once to prms the 
ploai^ into the ground, and direct it in a. straight Unc. 
«Let the ploagbman,” said Hesiod, “attend toliis chahte, 
and look before him; not turn aiqde to look on his assoSsi^ 
ates, but make ttrai^ furrows, and have his mind atteu. 
tive to his wbrk.”^^ To such careful and incessaiu exertion 


ALlST ; onp thnt'dialds move than one ecclestas- 
ticaVbepgfiee wkh oureM sonlso EpiscopahaiMr contend 
them iti no impropriel|^ a peeebyter holding ittore than 
one ecclesiastical beneflee; * Gthers, on the contrary, af- 
firm that this practice is eaacHy t^ reverse of the primi- 
tive as weH.as the mstmetieftitof the apaaHe, 

-Tit. issflh miead of a plurality of dmiuhes to <aie pastor, 
say, we ought to have a ptiKakty of pastors to one 
cibrdb. Acts 14: ^23. The system of , pluralities, which ^ob- 
tains to soeh an UKteut in England, arpee oqt of an obso- 
lete law, by whl^ a^pooe Was if he 

obtained the bishop’s dnbhcht; to hold two or moth livings 
under the nominal valiie4$ ^^wpimds stefhng- By the 
canon lapw, thtety miles wan fSei^ed ps tlip greatest dft- 
tanee at which twodivings eould beAeld togedier ; Hie 
pxhcHcd which has prevailed .more than a centt&y, is 
to? consider the totrly m!i)ea.toi ^fu consequence 

of the opemtion system, iipwilft ^ two thousaiul 
pdxftbes nfe de^yed of their'right -of possessing vesident 
immmbentfi.-— . 

TNEUMATGLGGY ; the^octrineof spiritual existe&ee. 
(See SocL.) — ^eAd. Siik. 

PNEUMATO-IM[ACHISTS; a name given to Mftosdq- 
nius, bishop of Constantinople, and his adherents, in the 
middlcu. 0 ^ the fourth century, who denied that the Holy 
Spirit was equal in essence and dignity to God the Father. 
They were condemned as ieaeshers of heresy by the council 
of Alexandria, m 362.— JShttk. 

POCOCKE.fEnwARD, DvD.,)aa eminent orientalist, was 
boro, in 1604, at Oxford : was educated at Thame school,' 
and at Magdalen hull and Corpus Ohristi college, Oxford ; 
twice visit^ the Levant, on onb of which occastons he was 
chaplain to the British factory at Aloi^ y was Hebrew 
professor at Oxford, reetorof 'Childvey, and Canon ef Christ 
church ; and died in ifl9L Among iiis works are/'Speei- 
men Bistorise Arabum ; Abulfaragius Historia Dynastia- 
rum ; and Oomifientaries on the Minor Prophets.— Dc- 
vmfirt* ' » 

' rOCOCKE , (Bp. Bicharu,) a«clergyman and oriental tra- 
vetler, distantly related to the subject of the foregoing arti- 
cle, wus born at SouthamptoD, in 1704, where his father 
was master of a free^ schoiH. He received hiabducation 
at Corpus Uhristi college, Oxford, and took the degree of 
doctor of laws in 1733. He undertook d vo 3 rage to the 
Levant in 1737 ; and after vbking Egypt, Arabia, Pales- 
tine, and other countde.s, he returned home through Italy 
and Germany, in 1742. He published, in 1743-6, “A 
Description of the East,” two volumes folio, comprising an 
account. of those parts of the world in which he had travel- 
led, and containing much curioua information. He ob- 
tained preferment in Ireland, being promoted to tbe.see of 
Ossory in ; whence, in 1765, he Wa« translated toEl- 
phin and MeaCth. He died of ape^exy, the same year. 

Gm, Chris, Biag. 

POETRY, (Hebrew.) (See Music.) That a cbllection 
of writings, subatantiating their claims to the most remote 
antiquity, and containing subjects of the most inspiring 
and devotional kind, should exhibit specimens qf the poetic 
art, is what wermigbt naturally be prepared to expect ; 
yet, it does not appear that Urn subject excited that at- 
tentUm, or produced that admiration, and that minute in- 
vestigatkm to which it is entitled, till the time of bishop 
Lowto,^wm> has illustrated it with singular elegsmce^abiii- 
ty) and success« 

According to that learned prelate, there are four prin- 
cip^ cbaracteritoies of, Hebrew poetry;, First, the aJpho- 
micidf iu which certain lines or verses begin with the same 
letter of theedphabeL Of with the letters of the alphabet in 
repdar suceesskm; l3ecoiidly,ihe paraboUc ; the constitu- 
«it iwrinoiples of which are the 'senteniious,^ the fi^ratiye, 
and the sublime. Thirdly, the pareBtUm ; consisting iu 
a certfEin equality <»^reaeimfiatice between the members of 
each period, soAhat in two lines, or members of the same 
periooj things for the most part shall amswer to things, and 
words to Wulsy as if fitted, to each other by a kind of role 
or measuru* 

Of this pimllelism there are three species : the sipmir 
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Motts, when the same sentiment is repeated in diiTeretit but 
equivalent teanms, which is done in great varietjr of 
forms ; the nnmhetkf when a thing ift %luatmted by its 
eontrary toeing <m|K>sed to it-^Hseetiments being o|^)dsed to 
sentiments, words to words) sinplars to singnlatVsi^nd 
the synthetic or eonsthictwf^xo whiK^he refers that does 
not come within the two mniier clasps. It generally con* 
sistsof verses somewhat longer than usual ^nd in. which 
theaentetices auswer to each other, netiby we iteration of 
the same image enr sentiment, or the opposiiion «f t^r 
contraries, but merely by the form of construction. Others 
have divided the parallelism into parallel hues mdaUmalf 
prallei lines mtUhetiCf parallel Itoes tifntbetic^ nnd parallel 
lines tmrw&fied. . ^se J£hb and* Heme’s Jntrdd,^ vol. 

ii. p. 424 ; the former ofwij^hfus, dr considerably length, 
atteix^ted to idiow. thtu Ifineh pf these species of constrao 
tipn are foand in the New Testament os well as the Old. 

Bishop, Lowth further reduces the various productions 
«of th^ Hebrew p^ts to the following classes .:^ — h Prophette 
poetfy; 2. Biegiac poeirf } 3. poetry ) 4. po- 

etry j. d. /dy^fc poe^$ 6, BrttmaUc pHty* 

On the nature of the Hebrew mbtte much has been 
writ^n,. but nothing like a satisfactory result has yeA been 
arrived at. « This may, in a great measure, be ascribed to 
the' difBcnlties under which we^labpr in endeavoring to 
aseiiftptn and fix the pronnneiation of the Hebrew 
language. Attempts have been made to determine the 
nature of the rhythm or quantityhy Meibomius, Gomarus, 
Leclerc, nnd others on the continent, and especially by 
bishop Hare in England ; but they have all failed to prove 
tltat the poetical composicions^f ^ripture are constructed 
on any principles similar to those of Latin and Greek verse ; 
and it has been well remarked by bishop l,owtK, that since 
the regulation of the 'metre of any language must dej^nd 
upon these two parueulars>-the number and’kngth of the 
syllables— knowledge of which is utterly unattainable 
in the Hebi^w, he ^ho attempts to restore the true and 
gennine' Hebrew versification, erects an« edifice without a 
kundation. 

The. Hebrew poets were men inspired of. God f md 
among them find kings, lawgivers, and prophets. 
Jaepb was a poet, as appehCvS from his farewell benedicium 
on his sons. And it appears to be extremely probable 
that the honorable appellation Nebi, equaUy denoterf a 
pFophbt, a poet, and a musician, as °ihe poets principally 
weise. Moses,. Barak, David, Solomon, Hesckigh, Job, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and most Of the prophets, composed po* 
ems. Or pieces in verse ;^ihe most beautiful, the most ma- 
jestic, and the most sublime ! The expression, the senu- 
ments, the figures, the variety, the action, every thing is 
sujnprising ! 

. Paul gives a pagan poet the name of prophet j (Tit. i: 
12 ^ “ One of themselves^ even a propl^t of their own, 
said,’^ &c.) because, among the heathen, poets were, 
thought to be^inspired by Apollo. They 8|v>ke by enthu- 
stasm^ Oracles were originally delivered in verse. Poets 
were interpreters of the will of the gods. The poet quoted 
by Paul, is Epimenides, whom the ancients esteemed to be 
inspired, and favored by the gods. 

The same apostle quotes the poet Aratua, a native, -as 
well ns him.self, of Cilicia. Acts 17: 28 : We are the cJul- 
^ren (the race) of God. This is part of a longer passage, 
whose import is, must begin from Jupiter, whom we 
mqst. byno mean£w forget. Every thing is replete^jwith 
Jupiter. He fills the streets, the public places, and as- 
sembliea of men. The whole sea and its harbors are full 
of this god, and all of us in all places have need of Jupi- 
ter.” ' it v'as certainly not to prove the being or to en- 
hance the merit of Jupiter, that Paul quotes this passage. 
But he has delivered -ou^l* of bondage, as y/e may say, a 
truth which this poet had uttered, without penetrating its 
true meaning. The apostle used it to pfote the existence 
uf the true God, toapec^e not convinced of the divine 
amhori^ of the tovptures, and who would have rejected 
sttch pioefii as he might have derived from thence. 

Poets, tike other men, could only draw eomparisons 
from c^jects wiA which they were conversant ; hence we 
have in Scripture many aUusions to the phenomena of 
as extant in the countries where the writers te- 
eidedj etorms, tempests, earthquakes, thunder and li^^t- 


niiig, dtc. The ssUeph^’id king dcsn ibcs Uic U>l’d as hiS 
shepherd, who leads lain in seeurny ; not as las steers- 
man, who brings him safely imo port; for he vas httle 
ac^amted with nautical aflairs. Very few are the de- 
scriptions of the sea, or its inhabitants, m Job, altliougU 
the writer ransacks canh, and heaven, with wonderful sci- 
ence. Poets who dwelt in tents have little reference to 
extensive architecture. — But, to iinderHiand their lan- 
guage, it iMeeussary to acquire as intimate a knowledge 
a.s possihioof llhie things they knew j and even when they 
treat cf things spiritual or celestial j because they are sig* 
by pieans of terrestrial objects or incidents ; and 
the just understanding of one may/Jead to a just under- 
ataudingof the other. Divine inspiration itself, however 
superhuman it may be, must, nevertheless, speak to m^'u 
fia the language of men, or ilie instruction it means ♦© con- 
vey will continue a perfect blank. 

Of longer poems of Sacred Writ, Solomon’s Song is 
a beautiful perlbrmance ; while the book of Job, the long- 
est of all the Hebrew poems, is most sublime. Late writois 
have done much to illustrate it ; yet much remains to be 
done. We must here conclude these brief and imperfect 
hints on the subject of Hebrew pwlry. Those W'ho desire 
further information, may consult bishop Here’s Metrical 
Version of the PsakuN, supported by Drs. Grey, Edw'ards, 
AcC., and opposed by bishop Lowth, whose Lectures on 
Hebrew Poetry dc.servedly enjoy an established ivpiilu- 
tion,:, to these we should add bishop Jebh’s Sacred Litera- 
ture, -Sir W. Jones’ Dissertation on the Asiatic roelry, 
with Others. — Cnlmei. See also N. A. lUvitw, Oct. I8‘.i0. 

•' tOGGIO BRACCiOLlNl, an Italian writer of the fif- 
teenth'Century, vAxo contributed powerfully to the revival 
of classical studies, was l>orn, in 1380, at Terranova, in 
Tuscany; wa.s-educated at Florence; was appointed apos- 
tolic^ secretary" by Boniface IX., and held that office un- 
der feven other pujics j discovered many ancient manii- 
scnpls in monastenes; w’as apponiied chancellor of the 
Florentine republic, and died in 1 IfiO. Poggio u n.s a man 
of eminent talent, but of licentious morals, and a satirical 
and quarrelsome disposition. Ilis pninapal works arc, a 
History of-FJorence ; Dialogues on Nobility ; and Funeral 
Orations . — Davenport . 

*POLE, (p^rdinal KEGiNALD,)a .statc.smau and ecclesias- 
tic, descended from the royal family ol England, was born, 
in 1500, at Stourton castle, in Staflord-shire; was edncaied 
at Sheen wonastery, and Magdalen college, Oxford j op- 
posed the divorce of Henry VI 11. from Catharine of Arra- 
gon J was papal legate to England, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and chancellor of both iimversitics, during the 
reign of Mary; and died in 1558, shoi^tly after that queen. 
He wrote various controversial and theological woi ks. — 
Davmpori. 

POISON, VENOM ; whaNiver substance violently driangi'vS 
the healthful functions of tin; animal system, and lends, if 
unchcckc^, to produce death. That there is a great vari- 
ety of vegetable and mineral poisons, as hemlock, arsenic, 
4cc., is sufficiently known ; but what the Scripture usually 
calls poison is that liquor which asps, serpents, dragons, 
vij»rS) &c. convey by their bite, for ilie killing of other 
animals. What is pwsonous and destructive to some ani- 
mals, however, is harmless and medicinal to others. 

Wickedness m false doctrine, wdeked language, or evil 
courses, arc likened to powm or retmm : how hurtful and 
deadly to men's .souls and bodie.s! how^inners delight in 
it, and are fond of mfeciing others with it ! how they have 
It in or under their lips or longue, in their heart, and ever 
ready tube vented I Deut. 32. 33. Ps. 58: 4. Bom. 3: 13. 
James 3: 8. J'he destructive judgments of GckI are likened 
to poison; how often Ihe^ come insensibly on men! how 
they spread, torment, and destroy them ! Job 0: 4, and 20: 
16. — Brown. 

POLL } a HEAD, Nam. 1: 2. Ezekiel’s visional^ priests 
potting or cutting short tlie hair of their heads, but ntu 
shaving them, may import their avoiding every mark 
efiemmacy, ou the one hand, and every heathenish and 
monkish eustotti of superstition on the other, Ezek. 44: 
2d. This idea is heirover conjectural. — Brown, 

POLLOK, (HoBgaT, A. M.,) a distinguished Christian 
poet, tVbs bs^ at Muirhouse, parish of Eaglesham, about 
elcvea miles south-east of Glasgow, October 19, 1798. 
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111 1813, he cornmcnctui study with lefeyenco to the Ciiris- 
tian ministry j and in 1815, entered the university €»f 
Glasgow, where, having attended Ihe class©# five years, 
he received the degree of master of arts. In the autamn 
of 1822, he became a student of theology, in the seminaiy 
of the United Secession church, and a^cr the usual at- 
tendance at the hall, in 1827, was licensed to |»'eaeh. In 
all his literary course he u as very assiduous ; and though 
he suffered considerably from impaired healeh, does not 
seem to have suspected that he was prejmring to^^he a vie* 
tim of intense application. About the time he con^tetedi 
his studies, ho puldished that poem which ibted Wa 
to distinction,— The Course of Time.^’ 

His first public discourse, which was delivered op«lhe 
3d of ftlay, 1827, is spoken of as a most brilHaut 
tcresiing effort ; which, while it discovered a mind of eXf' 
traordinary power and promise, at the same time gave jn- 
dications that the church would too soon be deprived of its 
.service. Such' was the fatigue ocoasioaed by this single 
exertion, that he was immediately confined. to his bed ; 
and although in a fevr days he was partially restored, he 
preached afterward# only three times. 

Tt was soon manifest that consumption was preying up* 
on his constitmion. He now devoted himself to the pur-' 
suit of health, and received kind attentions from gentle- 
men of high distinction. While on a jonrney to Italy, 
having proceeded as far as Plymouth, (Eng.)'he found his 
health inadequate to the exertion, ana therefore took up 
his residence at Devonshire place, Shirley common, near 
Southampton. He here expired on the 18th September, 
1827. death was that of the true Christian * jCharafe- 
terized by a calm faith in that religion “he had preached, 
and a cheerful hope in that redemption which had been 
the theme of 1ms .song. 

The reception which the “ Course of Tinie” has met with 
from the public, is a sufficient testimony to the talerjjts of 
its lamented author. His name is now recorded a«mng 
the list of those illustrious Scotsmen, who have done lio- 
rior to their country ; who, from obscurity, have secured 
for themselves an unfading reputation ;^and who ^11 bfe‘ 
remembered by distant generations with enthusiasm and 
admiration. — Fiske^s 31emoir of PoUok, 

POLLUX ; a tutelar deity of mariners In ancieiit tim'es, 
(Acts 28; 11.) whose image w^as placed either at the prow' 
or stern of the ship. — Wahon. 

POLONES FRATKES. (See Socinians.) ^ 

POLYCARP; one of the apostolical fathers, and a 
Christian martyr under A-ntoninus. He was for mote than 
eighty years pastor of the church of Smyrna, lo which 
he appears to have been recommended by St. John ; who, 
according to archbishop Usher, directed one of the Seven 
apocalyptical epistles to him, under the title of the Angel 
of the Church of Smyrna. 

The persecution growing violent in that city,*a general 
outcry was raised for the blood of Polycarp. ‘Qn this, Jie 
withdrew privately into a neighboring village,! where lie 
lay concealed for .some time, continuing night and day in 
prayer for the peace of the church. The most diligeilt 
search w^as, in the mean time, made for him, without 
effect. But when his enemies proceeded to put some of 
his brethren to the torture, with the view of edmpelling 
them lo betray him, he could no longer ndmain concealed. 

“ The Lord’s will be donc,^’ was his pious ejaculation ; 
on which, he made a surrender of himseir lo his enemies, 
saluting them with a cheerful countenance^ and invited 
them to refresh themselves at his table, only soliciting, on 
his own behalf, one hour for prayer. His request was 
granted, and bis devotions were prolonged to donbloihat 
period, with such sweetness and fervor, that all who heard 
him were stnick with admiration, and the soldiers re* 
pented of their errand. Having ended his prayer, he vnas 
set upon an ass, and conveyed to the place of judgment. 
He was met on the way by some of the magistraies, w^ 
took him into their carriage, and tried to persuade him to 
abjure hts profession j but he was unyielding. On his 
approaching the plai^ of execution, the proconsul, asham- 
ed of patting to death so aged and #nerable a man, urg- 
ed him lO'Maspiiciue Ohrist It ^as ihen that he answer- 
ed, Eighty-six yws have I served him, during all 
which time he neverdid me injury ; how then can I blas- 


f heiue my King and4»y' Savior?” When furiher mged, 
is dtoawer was, if 1 am a Christian !*’ When threatened 
with’^wild beasts,' he said, ^*Bpmg them ftirth.” When 
with fid^, he reminded of the eteriml fire that await- 
ed u^odty.' jHie IdSt address to^ God had more of 
praise met than of mfiiyer. .ddc expued at the stake, 
A &c., p. 3 ; Fulkr^$ WorJt^iy 

vol. 

^‘Ifhc state of having «ioie wives thatt<owe 
at^eMiniedihne. (See MAnamoa.) • 

ISbe ciieumetaiioaB of the patrmrehs liying in polygamy, 
and iheir aorlgding tep^ tor h, has given occasion tor 
some i^Kidellr.wialem to oppose that it ienot uii lawful: 
but it i^lmswered, the ndmberol males 

and feinafes bam iuta ^Mn^^ dotiiimites the mtenti<in 
of God that mie wotimA yissigned to one man : 

it Dj,j Faley, Itrono Juan %e allowed .an 

ckudVe right to five pr mora women, four or more men 
muoi^ be deprived' of ’the eiidusiyo^ pcjosesskm of. way j ^ 
whi<!^ could neve# |>ai the order tnt^ndeda The ^quiflUhv, 
indeed,' is xiot quite exacts 1?he number of male inihnts 
exceeds that fetfiales in tha proportioofof niiwteea to 
eighteen, or thereabouts ; hatA^us eices» pmvidea the 
greater consumption of males by'w’ar, sca-faringt 
oTtier^dangcroUs or Uaiheatlhy occupations. It seems also 
a significant indication of 4he djvme will, that he 4|t first' 
created only one woman to one man.** Had God intended 
polygamy lor- the sp^ies, it is probable he would have 
be^n with it j especiaHy as by giving to Adam more 
wives tlmn.one, the multiplication of the humgu race 
would htitve* proceeded uith s. quicker progre^ . ^ 

“ Folygavny not only violwcs tbeconsurution iff nature, ' 
and the apparea^'*‘design of the Deity, but prrxiuccs to the 
parties themselves, and*' to the pubhc, the following bad 
effects : contests- and jealousies amongst the wives of the 
same husband ; distracted >affec%ms, or the- loss of all ai- 
fectioH in the husband himself j a voluptuoupness in the 
rich, which tliksolves the vi^or of tloeir intellectual as M*eU 
as activte faculties, producing that indolence andimbecili- 
tyr both- of mind ana body, which have long charaotcriei'd 
the nations of the Bast ; the abasement of one half of 
the-huimin .species, Who,'in'-oounlries where polygumy ob- 
tain#, are‘4<^graded into instruments of physical pleasure 
to the other half ; negleet of. child rOn ; -and the manifold 
andeoffketime# unnatural mischiefs which arise Rtxn a 
scarcity of women.' (See Marriaoe.) - ► 

To cmnpen.sate for these^viJs,' polygamy does 'Bot ofier 
a iTinglc advantage.'* In the article df population, which 
It has been thought to promote, the community gain no- 
thing; (nothing, I mean, compared with a state In which 
many age is nearly universal ;) for the que.stioii is not, 
whether one man will have more children by five or more 
■wdve.s than by one; but whether these five wives w^id 
not "bear the same or a greater number children to nve 
separate husbands. * And as to the care of children 
produced, and the sending of them into tlie world in sitft- 
ations in w^ieh they may be likely to-form and bring up 
families of their mvn, upon which the increase and suc- 
cession of the human species in a' great degree depcnrl,- 
ihiK is less provided for and less practicable, where twenty 
or thirty childnen are to be supported by the attention and 
forfnnee of one father, than if t^ey were divided into fivo 
or six familiets, lo each of which w’ere assigned the indus- 
irjr^md inheritance of two parents. Whether simultane- 
ous ygamy wate permitted by the Jaw of Moses scenis 
doubtfiil ^ {l^ut. 17;4fi. 21: 15.) but whether penmi Med 
orifoi, k w'as certainly practised by the Jewish patriarchs, 
both b^are that law *aiKl under it. ^ The permission, if 
there were any,nnight belike that of divorce, < for the 
hardness Af their heart, in ijdbdesoension lo their csta- 
btt«l\ed 'indulgeitce8,v«dther then fromHhe general rccti- 
tudfi or propriety of tlm filing itself: 

'<Thc state oftnaminrs in Judea had .probably under- 
gone a TcfomiarionintMs irspect befbrethe rime of Christ ; 
for in the New TesiahBenlrwe' meet no^iiwee or men- 
tion of any such ^etiOi being toler«ted. For which 
reason, and because it was likewise forbidden amongst 
the Qr^b and Romans^ we cannot expect to find any ex- 
press law upon the subject in the Christian code. The 
words of Chriet (Matt. t9t 9.) may lie construed by an 
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easy impUctiiion to prohibit polygamy ; for if * whoever 
}mUeth away his with, and marrieth another^ comi»itteih 
aduhtery?* he who marneth another, without patting away 
itie no Isife guilty o# aid^tltery j because the adul- 

tery does «KH consist iu the repudiation of^the^sst wife, 
ffof however unjust or aniel ihrat may be, it is nej adul- 
tery,) but entering intoaMsecond marriage dpring the le- 
gal .^existence and obligation of the Jirst? The several 
passages in St. Fhurs writings which speak^f maxidage, 
always suppose it to signify the union of' one man trith 
one'^ woman, Eom. 7; 2, 3. 1, Car 7:* 12, 14, 16. ' Che 
manners of rfifl’erent countries have varx^ in noUdng 
more th^u io their domt56tie4onst!tutiGn^.\Le8t j^ished 
and more htKui'ious naiiona havc^hor not peseeived the 
teid edectsitof polygamy, ofj if they . did perceive them, 
they wno40 siiah.counines possesied^tba^iowerof reform- 
j ag the 'laws,* bavo beau unwillmg' their own 

gratiUciationB. Polygamy is yetaifled at this daV among 
the Xuj»tosi,,arKi througlwnit every part of Asia m whkh 
ChHeiiiaiiiity Is not pt^ossed. In^Chdstiaif coumries it is 
umversaUy prohibited In Sweden ^ is punished with 
deufth. ' In^-Euglaxtd, Wi^s tbe*’nuUiiy^ of the second 
mamrisfe, it subjects the oflbnder to transportation or im- 
pn^onbaeift and branding for'^c first offence, artd to oapi- 
puiftshmeiit for the second. And whatever may be 
said in . behi^ Of polygamy, when it4s authorized by the 
la w of the land, the marriage of a seOond wife, during the 
Jil’etime of 4.^ f^st, in countries where such a second 
marriage is void, must be ranked with the most danger- 
ous and cruel of those frauds by which a woman is Seat- 
ed out of her fortuna, her person, and her happiness.” 
Thus far Hr. Paley. We shall close this article with the 
words of tfli excellent writer on the same side ttf the sub^ 
jecl ‘ ' 

“ When w'c reflect,” says he, that the primitive iafiti- 
lution of marriage limited ittOone man and one woman ^ 
that thfe histitiUion whs'iid!iere<l to by Noah and his souf, 
amidst thd" degt*nei»<jy'of the age in w hich they lived, and 
in spite the’ example of polygamy which the accursed 
race of Cainhad introduced ; n hen we considerhow vefy 
feW‘(coniparativeiy speaking) the examples of thi.s prac- 
tice were among tlie faithful ; how nruch it brought its 
onm puilishincnt with it ; and liow dubious and equivocal 
those *passagen are in which it -appears to have -the sahe- 
Hott ot^ the divine approbation ^ ’^’hen toahese reflections 
adil another, rpni)ecting the limil^ views and tempo- 
iwry nature of the more ancient dispensations and institu- 
tiou;s of religkm. ; how often the imperfections and even 
vices^tff the patriarchs and people of God in oM time are 
recorded, without .any expresa-not iff cation of their crimi- 
nality ; how much is said to be commanded, which our 
reverence for the holiness of God and his lew will-only 
suffer Tw to suppose w^ere for wise ends permitted ; hoV 
frequently fhe messengers of God adapted thcmselves^to 
the genius of the people to whom they weiy'iSent, and the 
circumstances of the times in. which they lived j above 
all, when ^ consider the prfrity, equity, and benevolence 
of the Christian law, the explicit declarations of our Lord 
and hisapostfe Paul respecting the institution of marriage, 
ijsd^ign and Umilatiou, ; vhen we reflect, loo, oir the 
testimony 'tff the most ancient fathers, who could' not 
p«»ssibly be ignorant of the general and common practice 
of the apofetofic church ; and, finally, when to these con- 
puleratious we add those which ore founded on justice to 
the fetnale sex; and all the regulations- of domestic econo- 
my and national policy, we must whdity eondemn the fe- 
vj^val of pol 3 fgamy-” Paief^Mor. PhiH.^ vol.4. w 319— 
MihSan^s TMyphthora Wttl^y Pem% R, 

f^UrSf^aimer^g, anddTinaetl’ j4»#siv€r.t fo Madmtf Mm, Rev., 
Ixiii. p. 338, andytl^ veft. IxiX ; £k, of Mar. 

Science, vol. ii. p. 127—129'; RfPi^fs ; Ander- 
son on the Dmeetie Suck. 

POI/YGLOTT.* (See Bimje, PottoLOTT.) 
^pLYTHETSM ; (Trom mins] many, wnd God ;) 
the doctrine of a plurality of gods, or Invisible powers su- 
penor to man. (See Gods, IboLATav, Paoans.) 

Pfom the accounts given us by the best writers of^wn- 
iiquity, it seems that though the polytheists beUeved hea- 
ven, eartn, tind hell, were all filled with divinities, yet 
mere was one who vms considered ns supreme over all 


the rest, or, at most, that there were but two self-existent 
gods, from whom they conceived all ihc other divinities 
to have descended in a manner analug(»us to human gene- 
mtioa. It ippears, however, that the vulgai pagans con- 
sidered each -divinity as supreme, and unaccountable 
within his owa province, and iheroibreentiiK’d to worship, 
which rested ultimately in himself, "i he philosoj h.crs, on 
the other hand, seem to Imve viewed the inlenor gods as 
accooDtabld for every )mrt of tlicir conduct to him who 
was their sire and sovereign, and to have paid to them 
only that inferior kind of devotion which the chuich of 
Rome pays to departed saints. The vulgar pagans were 
sunk in the grossest ignorance, from which statesmen, 
pciesls, and poets exerted their utmost influence to 
keep them from emerging; fojrit W'as a maxim, which, 
how’cver absurd, was universally received, “that there 
Vere many things true in religion which it was notconve- 
nienj for me vulgar to know ; and -some things which, 
though false, it was- expedient that they should believe.” 
It was no wonder, therefore, that the vulgar should be 
idolaters and polytheists. The philosophers, however, 
were still worse ; they were wholly “ tvithoui excuse, be- 
cause that, when they knew God, they glorified him not 
as God ; neither were thankful, but became vain in their 
imapuations, and their foolish heart w’as darkened. Pro- 
fessing themselves wise, they became fools, and worship- 
ped and served the creature more than the Creator, who 
IS God, blessed forever,” Rom. 1: 20, 21, 22, 2.6. See 
fist of books under article InouiTRy ; Pndeaux's Can., vol. 
i. pp. 177, 179 ; Kmnes^ Sketches af the Htstojy of Man ; 
BidiOp Batons Theory of litUgimt, pp. 58, 05 — (A, 91 , 296 ; 
aviiete PoLVTireiSM *w Enc. Bnt. ; Farmer on the Worshi^i 
af Nnmm- Bpirks ; Dn'itrhVs Theology. — HvmU Bnch. 

POM€fiRANATE;^(reaiflw, Nuiir. 13; 23. 20:5. 1 
Sam. HiY, &c.) a low tree, growing very common in 
Palestine, and m other part.s of the East. Its branches 
are very thick and bushy : some of tliein are armed with 
sharp thoma. ish«*y are garnished wdih narrow^ spear- 
shaped lenves. Its flowTiS arc of an elegant red color, 
resembling a rose. It is chiefly valued for the fruit, 
which is a»big as a large apple, is quite round, and has 
the general qualities of oilier Miumier fruits, allaying 
heat'aad quenching thirst. 

The high estimation in which it was held by the people 
of Israel, may be inferred from us being one of the three 
kinds of fruit brougfht by the spies from Eshcol to Moses 
and the congregation in the wilderness, (Num. 13: 23. 20: 
5#) and from its being specified by that rebellious people 
aS'^one of Uie greatest luxuries w^hich they enjoyed in 
Egypt, the want of which they felt soaeverely in the sandy 
desert. The pomegranate, classed by Moses with wheat 
and barley, vines and figs, oil-olive and honey, was, in his 
account, one principal recorainendation of the promised 
land, Tleut. 8r 8. The form of this fruit was so beautiful, as 
to be honored wdih a place at the bottom of the high-pnest’s 
robe ; (Exod. 28; 33. Ecclus. 45: 9.) and was the principal 
ornament of the stately column.^ of Solomon's temple. 
The in.side is full of small Irernels, replenished with a 
generous liquor. In short, there is scarcely any part of 
the fomcgranale which does not delight and recreate the 
senses. — Waism. 

POMORYANS ; certain Russian dissenters, who be- 
lieve that Antichrist is -already come; reigns in the 
world urtseen, that-is, spiritualty ; and has put an end in 
the church to every thing that is holy. This, by the way, 
seems no mdre than is asserted by St. John : {1st Ep. ch. 
4; 3.)—“ Thi.s is that spirit of Aniichrist, w’hereof ye have 
lieara that it should come, tod even non already is it in 
the woTld.** It is probable, that Russian dissenters, as 
w'cH as others, consider the secular spirit of their church 
establishment as the very spirit of Antichrist, blasting 
every thing that is truty spiritual and holy. They are 
zealous in opposing the iniiovations of Nikon, with regard 
to the church boolcs; prefer a life of celibacy and soli- 
tude, add rebaptize their converts from other sects. (See 
RirssiAW CiltmoB, and RASKomiKS.) Pinkerton's Greek 
Ch., p. 330;-irtllwiw. 

POMPONIA, (GnjaemA,) the wife of Plautius, a Roman 
general, who commanded in England, m the year 45, is 
thought, from a sentence in the Annals of Tacitus, to have 
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been a Christian, and the Ihrst in Britain. Tacitoa says, 
<< Also Pomponia Grsedna, an tUnstrioas woman, mamed to 
Plautius, (who, on his return from Britain} entered the city 
with the pomp of an Ovdtwin,) bat accused of a foreign su- 
perstition, was left to the decision of her Imeband.’.* The 
wife of Plautius, and Claudia Ruffina, are.^ppose^ to be 
of the saints that were in Coesar’a hoasehokl, mentioned 
by Paul, Phil. 4:22. Claudia- is celebrated by^Martial 
for her admirable beauty and learning, in the^follon'ing 
epigram 

From palntod Briions how was ClauillS 
Tlio fair barliartan I how do arts adorn ! 

When ^man charms a Grecian soul commeAd, 

Athens and Rome may foe ttie dame conUmd.” 4 

Speed, a very ancient British author, says that ^^Olitudhi 
sent Paul’s writings, which she calls spintaal iSianlia, ui^ 
to her friends m Britain, to feed their soul!^ with the bread 
of life ; and also the writings of Martial, to instruct their 
minds with those lessons best fitting to produce ifioral vir- 
tues which ^peed thinks was occasion of this line 
in Martial’s works : — 

“ And Brifona now, they aay, our reraaa learn to aing.” 

Gildas, the most ancient and authentic British historian, 
who wrote about A. D. 564, in his book called De Viet. 
Aurelli Ambrossii, alRrms, that the Britons received the 
gospel under Tiberius, the emperor under whom Christ 
suffered ; and that many evangelists were sent the 
apostles into this nation, who Were the first planters of riie 
gospel ; and which, he elsewhere says, continued with 
them until the cruel persecution of BlocleUan the empe- 
ror, about A. D. 290. — Ivimy^s Hist, of the JEnf^ish Baptists. 

P0MPE7, sumamed the Great, was one of the most 
celebrated generals of the Roman coifiiUonWbalth. His 
relation to the Jewish history will be found stated in .the 
articles Akistojiulits, and HyncAiriTs, — Calmet. 

PONET, or PoYNET, (Johit,) bishop^ of Winchester, 
was born 1516, in the county of Kent, (Eng.,) and re- 
ceived his education in King’s college, Cambridge, In 
1551, he was consecrated bishop of Rochester, and within 
a year after, through the favor of king Edward VI, was 
jircferred to the see of Winchester. He is c^keQ of as a 
man of great ingenuity, extensive erudition, and eminent 
piety, in sentiment he was a decided Calvinist. 

He was the author of King Edward’s Oateefiism,” a 
manual of great repute in its day. He published several 
other w'orks also, bgth in English and in Latin. 

When queen Mary came to the crown, he retireddo 
Stratsbnrgh, in Germany, where he dmd in 1556, aged 
forty years — MiiWtion, vol. i. p. 469. 

PONTIFF, or Higii-Priest j a person who has the su- 
perintendence and direction of divine worship, as the offer- 
ing of sacrifices, and other religious solemnities. The 
Homans had a college of pontiffs, and over these a sove- 
reign pontiff, instituted by NiiUia, whose function it was 
to prescribe the ceremonies with which each god was to be 
worshipped, compose the rituals, direct the vestals, and for 
a good while to perform the business of augury, till, on 
some superstitious occasion, he was prbhibited intermed- 
dling therewith. The Jews, Joo, had their pontiffaj and 
aimmg the Romanists the pope is styled the sovereign 
pontiff. — Hend. Burk. 

PONTIFICATE, is used for the state or dimity of a 
pontiff, or high-priest ; but more particularljc* in modem 
writers, for the reign of a i>op^.-^Hend. Budt. 

PONTUS ; a province in Asia Minor, having the Bux- 
ine sea north, Cappadocia South, Paphlagonia and Galatia 
cast, and the Lesser Armenia west. It is thougfiff-that 
Peter ji^reached here, because Ire addresses his ffrst e]^tle 
to the faithful of this and of the neighboring' pvoviiioes.<-r’ 
Calmet. ^ ^ 

POOLE, (Matthew,) nn eminent non-conformist iqi- 
nister, wa.s born in York, (England,) 1624. He received 
bis education, and took his degree at Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge. Having atlacbed himself to the Presbyteri- 
ans, he entered into the ministry, and about the year 1648, 
-became rector of St. Michael le Queme, in London, In 
1657; when Richard Cromwell succeeded his fagiier in the 
chancellorship at Oxford, Atr. Poole was incorporated mas- 
ter of arts in ffidt university. In 1660, after the restoration 


of Oharles XL, he pohUsbed a sermon upon J(dm 4: 23, ^4, 
jMeached bei^pse the mayors London, apinst re-establish- 
ing 4he liturgy of the church England.; and refitsmg to 
compk with, the act of^ndfosmity, in 4662, he was ejected 
firom hia^ii<ueg3try. He submitted to the law wkh a com- 
n^ndtisile resignaticiou; and saiMle^n to hie studies upon his 
patenml es^te, resolv^hglio his pen in the service 

of rehgian in ^nere}) regardiehs at the j^icular dilutes 
among ifirhteeiaiit^. He new devoted mmself to a 
ous and^^tisefo^nrork, entitled ^ Bynopsis Critieorum BlibU- 
cumf’ wbh^ was ^iq^ished^ in 1669, and the foUowing 
la thermidstt^Abis employment) he testified his 
zeal 'Ijgahjist^ p6ppy^ in a noi^ber of woadcs. ^is name 
was in the HsI ame^^hw that werr io be eut off, print- 
ed in the dopgsitiohs of Tiuis Oaia$) concennng thd popi.sh 
plot ; and' an inehtal^liayiag hamnejd} whicb,,|g|b^ him 
great apprehesiidon tifidaugei, 1^ retired Holland, 
where he died in*1679. ^ " % 

^is works were numeiofis, epuststmg prmcmftUy .Qf an- 
notations <m the Scriptures^ bus and publi- 

eations against po|)^« He^ is spShen as prpfound in 
foaming, strict in piety^ find t|pWwsa)4nHhis clairily. % He 
was more espeeufily distinguished as a commentator. 
Mf% (^ecB observes, CMmiiientatcMrs are exceUailt where 
there are but few difiScuHies ; but they leave the ha|dar 
knots still untied ; hut after aU, if we must Jmve commen- 
tators, as we certainly mi^t, Poole is ineon^rahfo, and I 
had almost sahl, abimdant of himself.” — MyidieUm, Vol. iii. 

POOR« This word often denotes the humble, afflicted, 
meah in their own eyes, low in the eyes of God. Not so 
much' a man destitute of the good things of the earth, as a 
man sensible of his spiritual misery and inaigence, who 
•appUes for Succor to the mercy of iGiod. In thm sense the 
greatest and richest men of the world are on a level with 
the poorest, 41 the eyes of God. , 

'One of the characters^ of the Messiah was, to iudge the 
poor, (P$. 72; 2, 4.) and to the gospel to them^ Isa. 
11: 4. Matt. 11: 5.‘ Hence, Jesus ehctte disciples ibai were 
poo;^, dud the greater port of the first l^ieverswere really 
poolr men, as.wb may see in their history. . 

StHomott says, (Prov,’22: 2.) “ The rich and .poor meet 
together and tb^ are like $iach other in one thing*— God 
created them both ; and both riches and poverty are of his 
bestowing. Hence the rich should mot be supercilious, 
nor the poor despondent ; both are equal in the eyes of 
God, Prov. 29: l3. Amos ( 8 : 6 .) repimches the Israelites 
with having sold t 6 e poesr ft>r a oontemptibte pnee ; as 
for shoes and sandals. ^Probably the rich , actually thus 
sold theii^poor debtors, for things of no value. It is never 
allowed a Christian to prefer a rich before a poor man, 
^ly because he is rich, -and to think beit^ of him, to 
judge him more worthy of esteem and considerariott, ra- 
ther than he who has not the. samp advanffHi^s of the 
goods of fortune, James 2: 1. 

Poverty Vas considered by the Jews as a greahevtl, and 
a punishment from God. Job speaks of it fis of a prison, 
and a state of bemdage, chap. 416: 8 . And Isaiah (4B; 10.) 
compares^ it to a furnace or crucible, wherein metals arc 
purified. ^ 

Nothing is more earnesUy recommended in Scripture 
than alms and compassiim to the poor. (See AiAis.)— 
Calmet. • 

POOR PILGRIMS ; an order that started up in the 
year 1500. Tb^ came out of Italy into Germany bare- 
footed and basefiegded, feeding all the week, except on 
Sundays, upon hfisbs and roofo sprinkled with salt. They 
stayed, not above twenty-fpop hours in a place . They went 
by^eon|dWi, from door to door. This penance 

they uudfirt^ vbltmtarilyi; some for three, otbei*s for five 
or seven years, ps they pleased,- and then returned home 
to4heir calUnga. — Head. Bmdt. 

POPE ; the tUleKthe supreme pontiff; or bead of the 
Romish churoh. la is deriveJi from p Greek word, signify- 
ing father, aad was, at fin early period, given to all bishop‘’, 
as aj^ars feom foe ancient eccfomasticai writers, and is 
stiH given to every pr*«®t h* Russia. But about ihe em| 

the eLeventh century- Gregory VIII., in a council held 
at Rome, ordered that the title should be applietl exclu- 
sively to the bishop of.Rome. What wap thus arrogantly 
claimed has long been-conceded, and is now enjoyed with* 
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out i^isputCj and without &yY, He is commoiuly athlress- 
Host Holy Father. Aktio»iw^t.) ,, . 

PojB, dedors o/.— The fifst fiv^'ceuturies the peOj)le euid 
clergy togeter, find sometjimWthe clergy alone, wUk the 
conseiit o£ the pecade, cho^' the popa of 

V()icds.i until alter the de^h of poj^ Simplima, ju|.,483. 
Od^er, king of the um italy^ made a law, that 

none, $hou|d be qhosen^Uhom mt ab%aainting;^the|ffmee 
whom ihey had. a mind to choose. This law jia#abolished 
abbut twenty ye&ra after, in th^ ibu<l!icouii^iy)f Borne, 
undenpd^ Symmachus, by; consent et^iii^^Thoodqric, 
in 50a. But that peince, turiung Ariun>^rwa»ds reas- 
sumed the rj^t, and himself name pope FeUx IT- 
The Oothde princes ipllowed .his e^mple^ only jBllmRri&g 
the clergy lachoose ; bat he.wa| w>t to ascend the chair 
till confirmed by them. , Jttstiniah|.Hwho overturned the 
empire of Goth& ^d ^Isckhis succ«s,sorsVretained the 
same privilege, and demanded money of the pope elect to 
cpndrm hh> election. But CcuLstaiuius Pogonalus finked 
them frpm this impositionHn Ncxprtheless the em* 
pCrors did still Jkepp a ahitre id the, elebtion ; so that the 
'pop^ were not ognsecrated wilhotft their consent : until 
the French emperOr, Xouis lo Pebonnaire, in 824, and hw 
successors, IiOiharius I. and ^uis II., in 804, restored the 
popes t4 their former Uherty. In the tenth 'age, the mar- 
quis of .Ftruna^ and count de Tusoanella, with the gi^an* 
dees of Borne, chose and deposed popes as they pleased, 
as did the eix^ror Otho the Great, and his sun and grand* 
son in that.ssune age^ St. Henry, duke of Bawaria, their 
successor, restored the popes to iheir privUegee ag^iin ip 
1014, leavmg ^e election to the clergy and people of 
B)Ome ; but his son gnd grandson, Henry IIL and lY ., 
reassumed the power (tf choosing or deposing the popc% 
which occasioned wars between thein and the emperors 
about the ipyestiturCs, the emperors setting up anti-popes, 
which occasioned a schism in the cuurch of Rome. But 
after the time.^if Innocent IL, and that the controversy 
between Peter Leon, called Anacleic, ahd Victor Iv. 
was ejEjtinguishcd, the cardinals hnd principal of the clergy 
of Borne chose pope Celestinc II. their own ^honty 
in 1143 j and the rest of , the clergy liaving parted with 
their pretensions, Honorius III,, in or, according to 
others, Gregory X,, in 4274, ordered that the election should 
be ntideJn flie ponclavCj since which. time the* cardinals 
ha ve .stin kept possession. 

Pope, nwde af dtetion, — Nine or ten dt^ys aRer the fune- 
ral of the deceased pope, thp cardinals enter the conclave, 
which is generally, held in^ie Vatican, in a long gallery, 
where cells of boards are erected, covered with purple 
cloj^ one for each cardinal, who is, during this lime, id- 
lowed only twp servants; exennt in case of sicjtness. They 
are. guarded by the militia of Rome, who hinder all inter- 
course of letters from without, and the di.shes also are in- 
spi^cted by a master of the ceremonies, lest any letters 
should he concealed in the meat. At lenglli it hath ob- 
tained among tljem to premise certain articles, which they 
ihink neeussary for the better government of the church, and 
everyone swears 4o observe them if he should be chosen. 

The election is made by scrutiny, access,, or adoration. 
The hrsl is, when the cardinal writes the unnie of hitn 
whom he votes for in a scroll of five page^ on the first 
whereof he writes, ‘‘ Ego cligo in summum pontificem re- 
verendissimum Dominum meum cardinalem,” But this 
is written by one of his ^servants, that thc cardinal wmy 
nt)t be discovered J)y liis hanfU On thi^f fold two othejrs 
are doubled down, and sealed with a private *ual. On the 
fourth the ^rdinal wTites his own name, and covers it 
with the fiftl% folding. The* sitting in order on benches 
111 the chapel, with their scrolls in tli^ir hands, they ascend 
to the ^Uar by turns ; and, after a short prayer on their 
hbees, throw the scroll into a chalice upon the table ; by it 
the first cardinal bishop sitting on the right, and the first 
<^ardina] deacon on the left side : and the cardinals being 
returned to their places ; the cardinal bishop turn§ out the 
scrolls into a plate, which hp holds in his left band, and 
Rives them 4s they come to the cardinal deaepn, who reads 
them yrith an audible voice, while the cardinals note down 
nvtny voices every person hath j and then the master 
pf the ceremonies burns the scrolls in a pan of coate, that 
It may not be Igiown for whom any one gives his voice ; 
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and if two-thirds of the number present agree, the election 
Is good ; and he on whom the two-thirds falls is declared 
pope. 

Wb^u the choice is made by access, the cardinals rise 
.from them places, and going towards him whom they 
would have elected^ each says, Ego accedo ad revemn- 
dissimum Dominum Aud the adoration is much in the 
same muuuer, only the cardinal approaches him whom he 
.would have chosen with a profound reverence ; but both 
the one and the other must be confirmed by the scrutiny. 
There was another way, of choosing by compromise: 
when the differences rose so high that they could not be 
adjusted in the conclave, they referredrthe choice to three 
or five, giving them leave to elect any, whom all, or the 
majoriJy, slmuld choose, provided it were determined 
within th^ time that a candle lighted by common consent 
should continue. 

There is yet a fifth way of election, called by inspira- 
tion;^ vii^., '^hen first cardinal arises in the chapel, and 
after an exhort aii6n to choose a capable person, names 
suoh an one, to whioh if tw'o-third.s agree, he is reckoned 
legally chosen. Which being performed by any of these 
methods, he is led into the vestry clothed in his pontifica- 
libus ; then earned into the chapel, seated on the altar, 
and the cardinals, performing the ceremony of adoration, 
kiss his feel, hands, and month j after which all the doors 
and i^tes of the couclpvc are opened, and the pope, show- 
ing liimself to the people, blesses them ; the cardinal dea- 
con proclaiming with a loud voice to them in these words : 

Annuncio volks gaudiam magnum, papam habemus. 
^vereodjRsimus Dominus cardinalis — electus est in sum- 
muift poiXtlficcm, ct elegit sibi nomen.’’ This being done, 
he descends into Si. Peter’s church, the cardinals with a 
croSvS going before him \ and then coming to the high al- 
tar, lakes off bis mitre, kneels and prays awhile, and re- 
turns thanks to God and the blessed apostles, &c. 

Por^, iftnitgitraimi of. — When one of the cardinals is 
chosen pope, the masters of the ceremonies come to his 
cell to acquaint him with the news of his promotion; 
whereupon he js conducted to the chapel, and clad in the 
pontifical habit, then receives the adoration, that is, the 
respect^ paid by the cardinals to the pope. After which 
ha is carried to St. Peter’s church, and placed upon the 
altar of the holy apostles, where the cardinals come a se- 
cond time lo the adoration ; from thence he is conducted 
to his apartment ; and some days after is performed the 
ceremony of his coronation, before the door of St. Peter’s 
church, where is erected a throne, upon which the new 
jjope ascends, has his mure pul off, and a crown put on 
hi.s head in pre.scuce of all the people. Afterwards is the 
cavalcade, iVoin St. Peter’s church to St. John de Lateran, 
w'hereat all the ambassadors, princes, and lords assist, 
mounted on horseback, and richly clad. Next before the 
pope go the two cardinal deans with their red caps ; and 
the other cardinals corfie after, two and two, follow^ by 
llie patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, and prothonotariea. 
When the pope is come lo St. John de Lateran, the arch- 
bishop of that church presents him with two keys, one of 
gold^ and the other of silver ; then all the canons paying 
their obeisance, and kis.siiig his feel, he gives the general 
benediction. 

Pope, jurisdiction ff.—The pope’s jurisdiction extends lo 
all the provinces called the Ecclesiastical Estate, which 
takes in Campagna di Roma, the patrimony of St. Peter, 
Terra Sabkia, Urobria or duchy of Spoleto, the marqnisate 
of Ancona, the duchy of Urbin, Romagnia, Boulonois, the 
duchy of Ferrara, the territory of Perusa, Le Contado de 
Citta Gastello. I n the patrimony of St. Peter are, the duchy 
of Castro, the cities of Caprarola, Roneiglionc, &c., which 
belong to the duke, of Parma ; and the duchy of Bracciano, 
which has its particular duke. Between Romagna and 
the duchy of Urbin is the little republic of St. Marin. 
But to return lo the dominioii of the pope : la Campagna 
di Roma hath for principal cities Home, Ostia, Palestrina, 
Frescati, Albaao, Tivob, Teeracina, dec. The patrimony 
of St. Peter, the cities of Porto, Civita-Vecchia, Viterbo, 
The prineip^ cities of Terra Sabino are, Magliano, 
vescovio, occ. Umbria, in the duchy of Spoleto, has Spo- 
leto, Apisa, Todi, Acc. The marquisate of Ancona <mn- 
tains the cities of Ancona, Fermo, Our Lady of Loretta, 
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Asooli, Jesi, The duch^r of XJrbin hath four conside- 
rable cities, Urbin, Senigagiia, St, Leo, <Stc. La 
nia hath Bavenna, Cervia, Faenza, &c. The principal cdy 
of the Boalonois is Bolonia la Grasse. The duchy flf Fer- 
rara comprehends Ferrara, Comachio, &c. The territoiy 
of Orrietta hath Aquapendente, Or^etta-, dec* ; aard that 
of Perusia takes in Perugia, Citta de Pieve, dec. ^ and in 
Contado stands Citta di Gastello. . . ^ ^ 

As to the government of the pope’s dominion.* He g<i- 
verns the province of Konae himself ; but all the other 
provinces arc governed by legates or vicerlegates. Besides 
which, every province has a general, who commands the 
soldiers j and each city a governor, chosen by* the ]pope. 
But the podestas and other officers are chosen by the* inha- 
bitants; except the forts, castles, and^xirts, whose offi- 
cers, as well as governors, de^nd upon the pope's choice. 

PopE.s, worJis reiatmg /n.— The principal writers* who 
record the lives and transactions of the popes, Anas- 
tasias, sumamed theBibliothecaria!^dl'4j^Lihfa]na%«who 
lived in the ninth century, and records the lives of the 
popes from Peter to Nicholas I., who died in 867. His 
work IS full of legendary stories. |t«was first publislied at 
Mentz, in 1602. The best edition is that of Bianchini, al 
Home, 1718 — 1735, four vols. folio and quarto ; l*lacina, 
who wrote in the fiileenth century, wlio follows Anastai^- 
us, and others, and brings down the lives Jo 1471. His 
work was published at Venice in 1479 ; an abridgment of 
it m English, by Sir Paul Kicaut, appearedabout 170Q. 
They were brought down by Onuphrius Passevinius to the 
year 1566. His work was published in 1567. 

In English, the reader will find much informaiion^re- 
specting them in Dupin’s Ecclesiastical Histofy.. Bow* 
yer’s History of the Popes, which began to be published in 
1748, and was finished in a very imperfect manner, in 
1754, in quarto, is the only on^nal work entirely devpted 
to this department of ecclesiastical history in our language. 
Unfortunately, it is not always to be depended oft, espe- 
cially in the last volumes. Baronins, Bellarmin^, and the 
other church historians, are full of references to the lives 
and transactions of the popes. One of the ^best epitomes pf 
lives of the popes, is a work in German, by C. W. J. 
Walch, of Gottingen, which appeared in Enp^ish, under 
the title of A Compendious History of the Popes, from 
the Foundation of the See of Borne to the Present Time 
Lond. 1759, 8vo. It is brief, but impartial, and the firtiit 
of much research. Sir Paul Jticaufs ItUrod- to Jr latino^; 
Onuphr. Pamnin. — Htnd. Buck. ■*’ 

POPERY, comprehends the religious doctrines .pnd 
practices adopted and maintained by the church of Rome. 
The followmg summary, extracted chiefly from the de- 
crees of the council of Trent, continued under Paul III., 
Julius 111., and Pius IV., from the year 1545 to 1563, by 
successive sessions, and the creed of pope Pius IV. sub- 
joined to it, and bearing date Hovember, 1§G4, may not be 
unacceptable to the reader. One oi the fundamental te- 
nets strenuously maintained by popish writers, is the infal- 
libility of the church of Rome ; though they are not agreed 
whether this privilege belongs to the pope or a general 
council, or to both united ; but tliey pretend that an infal- 
lible living judge is absolutely necessary to determine 
controversies, and to secure peace in the Christian church. 
However, Protestants allege, that the claim of mfellibility 
in any church is not justified by the authority of Scripture, 
much less does it pertain to the church of Rome ; and that 
u is inconsistent with the nature of religion, and the per- 
sonal obligations of its professors ; and that it has proved 
inefiectual to the end for which it is supposed to he 
granted, since popes and councils have disagreed in^ mat- 
ters of impormnce, and they have been incapable, with the 
advantage of this pretended infallibility, of maintainiiig* 
union and peace. • 

Another essential article of the popish creed is the au- 
premacy of the pope, or his sovereign power ovdr the uni- 
versal oburch, (See Suvremacy.) 

Farther, the doctrine of the seven sacraments is a pecti- 
Hiur and distinguishing doctrine of the church of Rome* 
these are, baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance! 
extreme unction, orders, and matpimony. 

The council .of Treat can. 1.) pronounces an 

anathema on those who say that the sacraments are more 


or**£Bwer than seven, or thid any on^ of the above number 
is not truly and a sacrament. And yet R does 

not appear that they am^M to this nuipber before the 
twelfth century, when .Hugo de,St. Vielfois and Peter 
Lcmilnud, 4i|boauhey^ tf>Vi0aX ffiat there were se- 
vergmoracnents.* The oouncm FlcMi*enee, hhld in 14^, 
was the first eeunci^ thh|,deteriii&ed ffiis number. These 
sacrumPut^onfer^^de, aecorffiug to. the decree' of the 
ootme^ df 'Wnfj,, (sess. % pan*. 8:) e» opitrer opmdo, 
mere 1adiiMpist|e«i<fn^ : (hm cR them, vvl baptism, 
ccnliitBaUiui, and ol*der8,Aie;«4diid^cau- 9 ) impress an 
indelible; chSffiUcteX^ so' that they cannot be repeated with- 
.Cut sacrilefo^ and the efficacy^ every shcrament depends 
inten^ of |giest hy Vhom it is administered. 
(Can.. 11.) es^pretsaly^njoins that ali ffieee sa- 

craments should btfudmmistered according to the received 
and approvM rites Ibf. tba* Cutholia^hiufch . 5^ith regard 
to the eucharist, m iwicnlar, wo J^ere observe, that 
th#church of Rom^hd^t%e|dwtiihe of trafisabstan^- 
tion ; the necissfisty of pgjang *dmpe worship to* Christy 
under the form' Of tlia.congecratedbmad*ox; h(^t> the pro- 
pitiatory ^^ifiee of Che mass, accotdijag tcr^their %as oC > 
u4ich, Christ ia^ttnly emd moperiy oneiad as -a* saorificc 
as often as»the priest s^^mass ; Jt practises*^ likewise, 
solitary mass, in which dhe priest-^onsecrates, coainMini- 
eptes, and allows doimnutUon only in gne kind; vtic. the 
breaddo the lirity.:'-*.(Sess. 14.) ^ 

The doctrine of merits is another distii^ishing tenet 
of popery ( with regard to which the couaeR of* Trent has 
expresslv docreed, (sess...6,jcan. 32.) that 4he good works 
of jiwtified persons afro -truly meritorious,^ deserving not 
oiily an increase of grace, but eternal life, and an increase 
,pf 'gtoi^";‘ and it has anathematized all who deny this doc- 
trine. Of the same kind is tlteHioptrine of satisfactions ; 
which xupposea that pemtents lAay truly satisfy, by the 
afflictions they endure under th/a disp^sations of provi- 
dence, or by volunta^ penanceS tb which they submitj for 
the temporal penalties of sin to which wy are subject, 
even ^ after the remission of their'' eternal punishment. 
(Sess.,^ can. 30, and^sess. 14, can. 3 and 9.) In this con- 
nexioft we may mention tlie popish distinction of venial 
and morted sins ; the greatest evils arising from the for- 
mer, are tfie temporary pains of purgatory ^ but no man, 
it is said, can obtain the pardon of the latter, without con- 
fessing- to^a priest, and performing the penances which he 
imposed. ' - , 

* The council of Trent (sei. 14, can. l.)‘has ekpressly 
decreed, that every one is aooorsed who shall affirm that 
penance is ndt truly and properly q sacrament instituted 
by Christ in the universal church,' for reconciling those 
Christians to the Divine Majesty, who have AtQen into sin 
after baptism ; and this sacrament, it is declared, consists 
of .two parts — tjae matter and - the form : ihe matter is thq^ 
act of Ihe penitent, including contrltiour confession, a^ 
satisfaction ; the form of it is the act of absolution on tfte 
part of tlte priest. Accordingly it is enjoined, that it is 
the duty of every man who hatlq fallen after baptism, to 
cxjnfess his sins once a year, at least, to a priest ; that this 
confession is to he secret ; for public conlesston is neither 
commanded nor expedient ; a^d that it must be exact and 
particular, virlcluding every kind and act of sin, with all 
the circumstances attending it. ^hen the penitent has so 
done, the priest pronounces an, absolution, which is not 
conditional or deoiarative only, but absolute and judicial. 
This secret or aiiftricalay confession was first decreed and 
estabbsheddn the fourth council of Lateran, under Inno- 
cent III.; in 1215. (Cap. 21.) And the decree of this coun- 
cil was.afte7prfit^ confirmed and enlarged the council 
of Florence, and in thit of Trent, which ordains, that con- 
fession was kiBtitnted by Christ j that by the law of God it 
is necessary to salvation, and that it hqa always been 
practised in the Christian ^urch. As for the penartccs 
imposed on fhe penitent by way of satialhction, they 
have been commonly the rgpetition of certain forms of de- 
votion, as paternosters, or ave-mariais, the parent of 
stipulated sums, pilgrimages, fasts, or various species of 
corporeal disciptine. Bat the teost formidable penance, in 
the estimation of many who have belonged to die Roman 
communion, has been the temporary pains of purgatory. 
But under aU the penalties which are inflicted or threatened 
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in the Romish ehurch, it lias provided relief by its iadnl- 
gences, and hy its pmyers or masses, for the dead^pet^ 
formed profiB^|dIy for relieving and jiescuing the sewls 
that are detifil^ in purgatory. . 4 

Another article that has been long^uthoiilatively en- 
joined and observed in the church of RomCj is the cajiflmcy 
of to clergy. Tbi^ was firiA enjoined Rome by (Sn%- 
goiy Vll., about the year4(Wf4, and estawished in Eii^md 
by Ananlm/ aichhiBhon of Canterbtx^^) about Ihe^year 
1|75 } though his pred^ssor Lanfiranc had iinposed nt 
upDS the prebendaries ^ clergy that lived in "towijia. 
And though the, Council dTVrent was repeatedly petitioned 
by several princes hnd stateS»toWibaU^ this reshomnl^' the 
obligation of celibacy w^s rather fstqbli^ed than I’elaxed 
by this council ; forthey decreed, that marriage. ctontraq|ed 
after avow of ncmtihence, is neither Jawfu\,iior vodki ; and 
thus deprived the churdi of the j^ssiMUty of ever restoring 
marriage to the clergy. '^For if^aijiag^, after a vowy be 
in itself unlawful, the greatest authonty upon eanli cannot 
dispense with it, nor par^.. marrioge tb the Slergy tfeho 
have-already vowed contimence.t (^e Os^iinAfcv.) 
.^othe^ doctrines and jjraotlces^t above recitad, may be 
farther added, the worsh^y’of images^ of which Erot^staots 
ac^dse^.'the papists. But to* this *eocusatipii' the papist te- 
pUes,;^^^ he fceeps images by himHo preV^ve in his mind 
the memory of the persons represented by- them, as people 
are wont to preserve ahe -memory of iheiy deceased fri?hds 
by keeping 4heir picture. He isfcmghl, he says, to use 
them, sd as to cast his eyes upon the pictures or images, 
and thenoe ta raise his heart to thethjpgs represented, and 
there to employ it in mjeditation, love, and tbanks^ving, 
desi rp .pf imitation, icot/ as^ tfie. object requires; « 
These pictures or images have this advantage, that they 
inform tKejnind# by .one glance, of what in reading might 
require a wheAe chapter being no other dillerence 

between them than 'that Reading represents leisurely ahd 
by -degrees, rmd-a picture all sit once. Hence he findu a 
conVemence hi saying his prayers with some devout pic- 
tuVe^ before him, he being no sooner distracted, but the 
sight of these recalls his wandering thoughts to the right 
object ; . and as certainly brings something good: into his 
mind, aSan immodest, picture disturbs his heart with filthy 
thoughts. And because^he is sensible th^it these holy pic- 
tures- and .nuages- represent and bring ' to" his mind such 
objects as in his heart lie loves, honors, -afid vimerates, he 
cannot but upon that account love, honor, and respect the 
images themselves. '* / 

The bounftil q£ Trbnt likewise decreed, that ail bishops 
andjpastoi*s who have the care of souls do diligently in- 
struct their flocks, that itjs good and profttaWe to desfre 
the intercession of saihts-'rggnjng with Christ in heaven,” 
And this ddefee the papists endeavor jo defend by the fol- 
lowing (iliservations. They conffels that We have hut one 
Mediator of redemption, but affirrm that it. is acceptable^ to 
God that we should have many mediators’ of intercessK^. 
Moses (t^^'say) was such a mediator for*!!he Isr^Utes ; 
Job foF his ^thijea friends j.- Stephen for his persecutors. 
The Romans were thus dbsired by Paul to be his media- 
tors ; so were^the Corinthians j so the Ephesian? ; (Ep. to 
Rom. Cor! Epb.) so almost every sick man desires the 
eongregalitito. to be. his mediators, by renttjmbcr'mg him in 
their prayers. And so the papist desices the btessed in 
heaven to be his mediators ; that is, that they would pmy 
to God for him. But betwi«eirthe.se living and dead me- 
diators there is no similarity: thediVing mediator is pre- 
sent, and certainly hears the request of those wbo. desire 
him to inlercefdtS for^themj the dead^mediator is as cer- 
tainly absent, and cannot pbssibly hear requests of all 
those who at the same instant may be^ b^^& him to 
intercede for them, unless he be possessed of the divine 
attributed omnipresence ; and he who gives that attribute 
to any creatinre is unquestionably guilty of idolatry. And 
as this decree is contrary to one pf the first principles of 
tiatural religion, so does it receive no countenance from 
^ipture,. or any Christian writer of the three first centu- 
ries. Other praiitices peculiar to the papists are, the reli- 
gious honor and respect that they pay to sacred relics ; by 
jjhich ithey understand not only the bodies and parts of 
the bodies of the saints, but any of those things that 1 ^ 
pertained to theju, and which they touched j and the cele- 


bration of divine service in an unknown longue : to which 
•purpose the council of Treat hath denounced an anathema 
on any one who shall say that mass ought to be celebrated 
onlyrin the vulgar tongue : (sess. 25, and sess. 22, can. 
b.) though the eouncil of Lateran, under Innocent III., 
-id 121^, (can. 9.) had expressly decreed, that, because in 
many parts w^tliin the same city and diocese there are 
many people of different manners and rites mixed toge- 
ther, but of one- faith, the bishops of such cities or dioceses 
should provide fit men for celebrating divine offices, accor- 
ding to the diversity of tongues and rites, and lor adminis- 
terhig the, sacraments. 

We shall only add, that the church of Rome maintains, 
that unwritten traditions ought to be added to the Holy 
Scriptures, in order to supply their defect, and to be re- 
garded as at equal authority ; that the books of the Apo- 
crypha are eanonieal Scripture; that the Vulgate edition 
q£ ijm Bible is. to be deemed authentic ; and that the Scrip- 
tujies are 10 be received and interpreted according to that 
senserwhich the holy mother church, to whom it belongs 
to' judge of the true sense, bath held, and doth hold, and 
according Jto the unanimous consent of the fathers. 

Such are the pnncipal and distinguishing doctrines of 
popery, most of which have received the sanction of the 
council df Trent, and thatujf the creed of pope Pius IV., 
wliich i.s received, professed, and sworn to, by every one 
. who enters into holy orders in the church of Rome ; and 
at the close of this creed’w^e are told, that the faith con- 
tained in it IS so absolutely and indispensably necessary, 
that no man citn be saved without it. 

It IS one of the w’orst properties of popery that it has no 
ifatoaTtendebcy to improve ; that i» evidently stands still 
in the career of ages ; that whilst other orbs are brighten- 
fog more and moit unto the perfect day, it remains the 
sasne cheferless, changeless, and opaque spot on the face of 
an illuminated sky:"* 

^ce ANTicnrwisx J Jesuits; Roman Catholics in U. S.j 
Memnt9C4tnm ; Smith' g Errors of the Church of Monte 
Reeled ; ChmpbelVs Lectures on Ecclesiastical Htstary ; Ben- 
nett's Oonfvtatioilis of Popery ; Sntnfois at Salters' Hall against 
Popery*; Bishop Buinet's Travels^ &c. ; Moore's View of 
Society and Manners in Italy ; Dr, Middleton^ Letters from 
Mome ; Slieioermn's Historical and Critic nl View of some of 
the Doctrines of the Church of Home ; Moore's Travels of an 
Insk Gentleman} ^Second 7\-ovfls, do.; Gavin's Protestant ; 
Pext Book of Popery Hew York Protestant ; Howe's Chris- 
Uan Register ; Jones' Church History y and Lectures ; Natu- 
ral History of Enthusiasm^ Fanatidsniy &c. ; ViUiers' Essay 
on the Meformaiion of Luther ; Fletcher's Lectures on the Ro- 
man Catholic Religion ) Birt on Popery ; Works of Robert, 
Hall ; Fidkr's Works ; Douglas on Errors regarding Reli- 
gion; Thomas' Lectures on the Seven Sacraments of the 
Church of Rome ; Wharton and CarroU ; Father Clement ; 
Bron nlcey Htrghes, and Brerkenridge ; American Quarterly 
Register ; Smith's Fall of Babylon. — Hend. Buck. 

POPOFTCHINR ; a name given to the different sects of 
Russian dissenters who reci tgni.se the validity of ordina- 
tion as given in the cstablusheil chiirrh, and receive most 
of their priests from that comnuinion. Those who have 
no priests at all, or who do not acknowledge the validity 
of church ordination, are termed Bcz-PopoftchinSy or No- 
Pfiesters — Ilend. Burk. 

PORPHYRY, or Porphyuius, a philosopher, whose ori- 
ginal name nas Malchus, was born, A, D. 233, at Tyre ; 
studied under Origcii and Longinus ; became a disciple of 
Plotinus ; and died, in 304, at Rome. His works against 
the Christians, to the number of fifteen, are lost. Among 
his extant productions are, a Life of P^ba^ras ; a Trea- 
tise on Abstinence iVom Animhl Food ; and Questions on 
Homer. — Davenport. - 

POUSON, (Richard,) an eminent hellenist and critic, 
was born, in 1759, at East Ruston, in Norfolk ; was edu- 
cated at Eton, and at Trinity college, Cambridge ; was 
elected Greek professor in 1793 ; became librarian of the 
London institution; and died September 19, 1808. In 
profound knowledge of Greek, critical powers, and acute- 
ness, Porson had few leguals. Among his w'orks are, 
Letters to Archdeaccm Travis ; editions of jEschylus, ^d 
some of the plays of Euripides ; and Tracts and MisceUa- 
neous Criticisms. — Davenport. 
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PORTER, (Ebenezdk, D. D. ;) late president of the the- 
ological seminary, Andover, Mass. Dr. Porter was ctm* 
nected with the seminai^ from lfil4 to the time of Me 
death, April 8, 1834. He was previously pastor 4>f n 
Congregsdional church in Washington, Conti. Dr. Phitpv 
bequeathed a handsome properly to religious uses ; among* 
other bequests, he gave fifteen thousand dollars to the 
American Education society. An account of his fife, 
and many of his manuscripts, will probably be phht^dd. 
He published several valuable SermOns, tlie Young'rrea" 
Cher’s Manual, a Rhetorical Reader, an Analysis of Rhe- 
torical Delivery, and Lectures on HomUelids and Preach- 
ingj also an abridgment of Owen on Spiritual Mind- 
edness, and on the one hundred and -thirtieth’ Psalm.--*- 
Boston Recorder j 1834 ; Am, Qaar. 'Observery 1834. ' * 

PORTERS OF THE TEBIPLE. The ^Leyile^ dis- 
charged the office of porters, of the temple JtJpth day 99*4 
night, and had the care both of the treasure and offerio#. 
The office of porter was in some sort military j prtyeMy 
speaking, they were the soldiers tif the Lord, and the 
guards of his house, to whose charge the several gates of 
the courts of the sanctuary wetd appointed by lot, f Chroii. 
26: 1, 13, 19. They waited at evei^ gdte ; and^ Were 
not permitted to depart from their service (8- (;^roii. 39: 
15.) and they attended by tute in their courses, as the 
other Levites did, 2 Chron. 8: 14. Their"^prdper business 
was to open and ^ut the gate^ and to attend at them by* 
day, as a sort of peace-officers, im order to prevent any 
tumult among the people •, to keep slfangqrs, and the ‘ex- 
communicated and unclean persons, from entering into 
the holy court j and, in short, to prevent whatever migjit 
be prejudicial to the safety, peace, and fiurity of the holy 
place and service. They also kcptgnnrd by bight ifbout 
the temple and its courts ; and they said to have^beCil 
twenty-four in number, including threp priests, who stdbd' 
sentry at so many different jilaces. r- 

There was a superior officer over the whole guard, ciftl- 
ed by Maimonides, <Uhe qian of the mouMaiu'of the 
house j” he walked the round as often he pleased; 
when he passed a sentinel that was slahding, he said, 

“ Peace be unto you but if he found one osle^, he 
struck him, and he had liberty to set fire to bis gtfrtuent. 
This custom may, perhaps, be alluded to in the following 
passage : — “ Behold, I come as a thief,” that Is, unawares, j 
blessed is he that watcheth and keepeth hfs garments,” 
Rev. 16: 15. Psalm 134. seems to he addressedto these 
watchmen of the temple, who by night stand ki the 
house of the Lord in which they are exhorted toemploy^ 
their waking hours in acts of praise apd devotion. — Watson, 
PORTESSE, PdKTAssE, Porteous, for the word iS 
variously spelled in the old English writers, was the 
breviary, which ^ntained not only the office of the mass, 
but all the services of the church, except the form of 
marriage.— Hewd. Buck. 

PORTEUS, (Beilby,) an eminent an4 beloved prelate, 
of the church of England, was bom’, in 1731 at York, and 



enteri^ a sizer at Christ college, Cambridge, where 
^^ving been Chimlain to 
SAobor successively, rector of Hu 

rector -of Lambeth, li 
^ ‘ Cfo®® hospital, near Winehes- 

To Hunton he ww mt^ attached, and enjoyed 
wriuliar pleasure the dS^hts of retirement; but. 
^ i retired, he was not indolent. He discharged with 
zeel all the duties of his parish ; preached alm^t every 


ihomipg; lectured almost every afternoon; and by his 
visits, alike to the ‘^oor and the rich, be fiMud the affeo- 
tlbRs of all his phrishipners. * On the 20^^ December, 
1776, he kissed 4he king’s hand, on his 
sec'of Cheater ; a |heferii|hn4 off hiaawn part pcrfectiynin- 
s^cHed, and so enrively unfouked for, that till a short 
thne before lt1ia|^«^ed,%c Ifad^imt thi smallest eRjptfcta- 
tion df it, ‘ ^ 

The tunrlioWdy#toiyed, \Vhp bish^ Chester 
WUNSestiped to fiU nfftill" mote Jhstinguished situation in 
ibe EngUah^ clmkih. The ntgi character he b^Ad ^icmg 
mbbltalned'] hm tem, Ms hid^jd&gmem, his pow- 

ers mUihftmessrin^everf btinch of nis profession, and 
ait Ibhse.illustmied' ind adorned by a moat unblemished 
ftnd!^the*lso$( coheilmtjilg and attracting manners, 
natumlfy maatel Mm ^lut as, the person best qualified to 
supjijy the vacai|cy,*iwhidii haff for s6me timp been eje- 
l>eetedKiu the see oLLonduh. Accordingly, the yhy next 
dhy atfet* the dettth ofl^. Lowtih, IvMch look pladfe at life 
ptHace ai Eulbam^.tke Bd of ij^oAiber, 17872nhe bishop, 
who was then ?aft Htintt^'reehiv^, -by^a king’s messen- 
ger, a letter foom Mr." Rttt, ^pointing him to that digni- 
ty.^ iEhis appointment, like all that he had before fi^jl^, 
wit^, on his cr^n pai$, ]|erfedtly UhSpught for p,ndui||eo- 
lictteff. He now proi^cuted uffiich he biM long 

hauj^uch at heart, for impiuviB^the condititm of tie ne- 
^0 slaves umployi^ in the »c»ltivaUon of the West India 
islands, and prttcularty for theif better. instruclionrin re- 
Ugfous knjoa'ledge. In .1798, he prepared arid* delivered 
Me admirable couMe of lectures on the-gospel^of St." Mat- 

thewr , 

It is well known that a secieity been long establish- 
C(L under the t\tle of ‘‘ TheiSociaty'for Promoiiiig <3hris- 
rian Knowledge, which thq bishop ^i^ously and actively 
supported. Pf the British andv^oreign Bible society, he 
Wigs afSo a vice-president. He dtrd in 1808. Among.his 
works are, Sermons;^ a Life of i^ker ; an4 a«<Beatoman 
prize poem on Death.— Jon4^ Qpis, Bidg. i 
POotTlVE IKSTfTtJTES. “The natore-of a positive 
law essentially differs from that of a moral . law. The 
matter of a moral law, whether it be of the nature of a re- 
quirement or- of a i^phibition, confmends Useif as holy, 
just, and goDd| gad must, therefore, b« unchangeable, and 
of pcrpetuql -obligation but a positive few, vVaethef to do 
^ to omit,%as ftq^hing either of good or evil in itself, and 
is binding only by virtue of tls being taacled j and, there- 
fore, >jady be changed at ihe will of the lawgiverv^ 

"Moril precepts,” says Mshop Butler, ‘‘ffre j^recepts, 
the reason of which we do not positive jpreocpts are 
precepts, the reason of which tye see. 'Mot^gl drities 
arise tmt of the nature of the case itself^ external 

command j positive dutieb do not arise out of tniq naturoof 
the case, but from exleWlal command ; nor wptnd they be 
duties at all, wej^ it not for- amffi command, received from 
hhn whose creatures. and subjects iVe are.” 

Positive pfec^pts,” siyrs president Edwards, “ are the 
greate.st, -niKl most proper trials of obedience : because in 
ihem.the mere autponty and will of the legislator is the 
sole ground orthe obligation, and nothing" in.the nature 
of the things themselves; and, therefore, they are the 
greatest iriab of any personas respect to thht authority 
and will.” (Sea JgSTiTwftoNs.) - 
I>r. Gerard observe?, A totaj disregard to the positive 
dnd external duties' Of veRgimi, or a very great neglect of 
them, is justly redkobed moya blamable^ and a stronger 
cvidencdof .an, anprincipled character, than even some 
transgressions of moral obhgatian.^ Eydtf particular posi- 
tive precepts,^ as Soon as thdy are given by God, have 
something imrdl in their nature.. Suppose the rights 
which are enjoitmd'by them perfectly indifferent before 
they were enjoined ; yet, from that moment; they* cease to 
bh indifferent. The divine* authority is interposed for the 
observanctf of ^hem. To neglect them is no longer to for- 
beari an indifTerent action ; or to do a thing in one way 
rather than another, wMctihas naturally no greater pro- 
priety : it is very diferent ; it. is, to disobey God ; it is to 
des|nse his authmity ; 4t is to resist his will. Can any 
man believe a Gfod, and not- acknowledge thjtt disobedi- 
ence to him, and contempt .of his auth^ty, is nmoroh 
and far ftrom the feast heinous species of immorality* 
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Pres., Bdivard^ Works ; Gerardos Sermons; Butlerh Analo- 
gy ; Hoadley Onl^ hordes Stfjjpe/ ; Pw^«*s t/^ttefs to Hoadley ; 
Sh&rlyek^s PrB&v. against P^ry ; Ooodnim^s Works Bp, 
Bradburfs Duty and J)oc\ of JBept. ; 
Dr, darkens JBimpos. Ch. CatsMnn ; Chminh Letteit; 
Booth's Ptsdohap. Bmm.: 'joey’s Essays on uhris^Bapt. 

P6RSES»I0N OF THE DfiVlL. (S«8J Bemon^.) 

POST : <t‘ meis^engdir or regulated ptnlteer; appointed^to 
carry the'dispotclids of princes, br tbe let- 
ters of sprivale persfofts In general, 9< 25. ^ Jer. 51: 31. 

2'Chroii. 30: 6. Esther 3^ 13,. Acc.. ft llfeu^t'tha^ the 
use of posts is derived f^om the Pcfsisrtte. Diiidonrs Sictl- 
lus dbser^es, that the kings'* of Persia, in ortler to have in- 
telligence of what passed »thr6agh all thfe provinces 
of l^heir vast dominions^ placed sentinels at eminences, at 
convenient ,4i5itances,' Where toWers ‘were bitift. These 
sentinels gave ndtJfcetif puWic occurrences from piS'e to 
sfnothcr, with a very IdUd and '5hri}l votdc, by wlilch jiews 
was transmitted from ofte^ extiremity xrf the kingdoin id 
another with great ha^ditiolfi.^ as this 'Could not 
be”praeiised, cxceptinHhe.^jEise of general newa,-«rhich 
was expedient that the Mdidl€..n^0n shouM bd aCtpiaintcd 
with, Cyrtis, as Xedophon'relh.tps, appointed couriers and 
places ior poSt-horsesj tjuildidg oir pui^osb, on all tjte high^ 
roads, houses fbr the reception of tnif couriei^ where they 
were iq daltver their pdeltaS tb -thc-^ext^* and so on. This 
they ‘did night and day, fib* thjtt do indeifacncy of 
was foSt<Sp them.; and they Are rejweseathd^ meving 
with astonishing speed. 'Ifi the "jadgrth^A'^f^aatty, they 
went fastefUntn-'craacstCQpld flf. Heri^atus oumi 8, ihar 
nothing ffwi!t5 was Kndhm for a jouri^^ by land, \ Xer- 
xes, in his famous ei^dition agUlliSt Greece, pfanted 
posts frou#^ the JEgeati 'sea^ lo Shushan, dr ^isa,*tp send 
notice thither of ^what might “hffppep to his army j he plac- 
ed these messengers frorii to\itation, to coilv^his 
packets, at *uch distances Irom each othci; as aV norse 
might easily trhycl.-- , 

POSTH# I a gloss or marginal note.'" Jt is a Word that 
came into jase in the muldie ages,. It is ccmipoanVled of 
the Latin plfepdsition post, alter, andttfe prdnouh*«?/b, that, 
and signineS tot it %>Uows alter the text. The 'pystUlQ: 
seem origiiialfy to hayc been short explanations of. the 
gospel or epistle of the These sometimes found 

their way into writing, and appeared eitheiMisMSiarginal 
note^, or-shori explanatory notes. Bupki says, “ they for 
most part give grammafical explications of the words, and' 
take notice of any little mde.’* *^»cbolas de Lyra entitles 
hiaoo^flientary on the whole Scri'pture.s, ^ PjasHlI^ Perpefu^ 
ate ; s^ehrooicB ComOtenlaria in Umti^ersa BdfUaP These pos- 
tils, however, are not entitled to Dupin^s censure,— JT. Bnrk. 

PGTAMIENA : a Christian imirtyj under Severus, in 
the 'beginning of the third eentury. She Was a slave, of 
greaj oeanty ; «but for not reciprocating ^e passion of her 
thaeier, she was given up a? a^Christian to the prefect of 
Egypt. -She wa^^scourg^'l ’And, unmovdd by threats, was 
led jd the fire and bu^nt, |ogeiher ^tV her maker Mar- 
cella. Scalding pitch was poured upon her bortj, Vhich 
she bore with great patience. Basdide^ her j^xeeutioner, 
becat^ her tSdnvtert , and suffered ttritriyrdopn . 

P0TIP1T,AI^ ; an officer of,lhc court of Phanfoh, king 
f)f Egypt : ' (Gen . 37: 36 J, generaf of his troops, according 
to the Vulgate but chief of Kls victuallers, or cooks, ac- 
cording fo theJIebrew.—Ci^iftef. 

POtSHEES ; a broken fragment, Or pidfce of an earth- 
cM vessel ; not a bfidle pot "only, but a piece of a pRSt.: 
a pot already broken, Isa. 45: 9.— CflfweL* 

POTTER ; a maker^f earthern vessels; of which there 
is frequent mention made in GCripture, Jeremiah (18: 3.) 
r^resenth him while at work as silting on two stones. 
Homer says that thh potter tusas the wheel with his 
hands ; but at the present day it Is turned by another. 
^Cn God would show his dominioiyiver sinful 

men, and his power over their hearts, he has recourse to the 
f^imilitude of a potter, who makes what be pleases of his 
clay ; of this a vessel of hphor, of that a ^essel of di^o- 
aor : now forming it, ihenbreaklng it ; now preserving it, 
ahd then TCjecting it. See Ps. 2: 9. Bom, 9: 21^ Jer. 
IR: 2, 3, ai«,_Co!m««. 

' HELI). (See Aceldama.) 

POITISB (Jomfr,) a learned prelale, was born, about 


1672, at Wakefield ; was educated at the free school there, 
and at University college, Oxford; was made bishop of 
Oxford in 1715, and archbishop of Canterbury in 1737, 
and^ died in 1747. He wrote Archa*ologia Gra?ca ; and 
vAl^us theological works ; and edited Clemens Alexandri- 
mif^ and LyeophroWs Alexandra. — Davenport. 

POTTER, (RqbekxOi a divine and poet, was born in 
1721 ; was edneated'at Emanl^l college, Cambndge ; and 
was for some’ years vicar of Sluing, after which he ob- 
(ainCd the livings of Lowestoa and Kessingland, and a 
prdiend i» the ^athedml of Norwich. He died in 1804. 
Hi^ original poetry consist.s of a volume of Poems, and two 
Odes firom Isaiah, and is much above mediocrity. But 
he is best known by his spirited versions of ASschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. — Davenport. 

POVERTT? is tKal stale or situation Opposed to riches, 
tn whiah -we are deprived of the conveniences of life. In- 
digence is a" degree lower, where want the necessaries, 
Imd is opposed to superfluity. Want seems rather to ar- 
rive 'by accident, implies a scarcity, of provision, rather 
than a lack of money,, and ilS opposed to abundance. 
Need atidoiecesslry relate less to the situntiofi of life than 
the other three words, hut mpre to the relief wc exjiect, or 
tire remedy we seek ; with this difference between the 
two, that neetl seems less pressing than neees.sity. 

, Poverty has been sanctified by Christ m his own per- 
son, and in that pf his parents ; in that of bis apostles, and 
of* the most perfect of bis disciples. Solomon besought 
the Lord to give him ifcither poverty nor riches, (Prov. 
30:^.) looking on each extreme as a dangerous rock to 
virtue. > 

2. Poverty of mind is a sfatc'ofTgnorance, or a mmd 
votd^'of reli^us prirrciple and cfi^ymenf, Rev. 3: 17. 

3. Poverty of spirit consists in an inward sense and 
faeiing of our 'wants and defects; a conviction of our 
i^rctched and forlorn condition by. nature ; with a depen- 
dence on divide ;grade and mercy for pardon and accep- 
tance, MatLfi: 3... It must be distinguished from a poor 
spiritedness, a sneaking fearfulness, which bnngeth a 
anare. It the e^cct of Uic opejjition of the diviiie Spi- 
rit on^hebedtr ; (John 40: 8.) is attended with submission 
to the divine will; contentment in our situation; meek- 
ness and forbearance os* to others, and genuine humility 
a.s to ourselves'* It i.s a spirit approved .of by God, (Isa. 
66:‘2.) evidential of true religion, (Luke 18: 13.) and ter- 
minates in endless felicity, Matt. 5:''3. Isa. 57: 15. Ps. 
3<h 18. Drmlop's Ser., vol. ii. lec. 1; Bardayy Diet.; 
South' s'S^;r., vol. x. ser. 1 ; Sped., ho. 464, vol. vi ; Fobert 
ff arris* Scr., ser. 3. perl 3; Pascal’s Thoughts ; CcciVs Be- 
mains; Robinson*s Bib. Repos., 1833. — Rkrid. Buck ; Cnhnct. 

POWER ; the ability of performing a thing. It is in a 
sovereign degree an attribute of Deity, God is all-pow- 
erful. it means sometimes a right, piivilegc or dignity : 
(John 1: 12.) soBietirncs absolute authority ; (Matt. 28: 18.) 
sometimes the exertion, or qct of power, as of the Holy 
Spirit, (Eph. 1: 19.) c4’ angels,' or of human governments, 
magistrates, 5:c. ; (Rom. 13: 1.) and perhaps it generally 
includes the idea of ib»gmty, superiority . So, the body is 
sown in weakness, but, raised in power. — Cabnet. 

POWER OF GOD. (See Omnipotence.) 

POWERS OF THE MIND, are those faculties by 
ixdiich we think, reason, judge, &c. (See PHKENoLooy, 
and Sout.) 

“ They are so various,” says Dr. Reid, so many, so 
connected, and complicated in mo^t of their operations, 
that ihera never has been any divisimi of them proposed 
which is not liable to ^considerable ^ofcjections. The most 
common division is that <3f understttndiAg and will. 

- Under the Will Coinprehend our aotive powders, and 
alUhat lead to action," or influence the mind to act, such 
a^, appetites, 'passions, affections. 

The undArsiandihg compi^ehends our contemplative 
powers, by which we perceive objects ; by which wc con- 
ceive or remember them ; by which we analyze or com- 
pound them ; and by which we judge and reason con- 
cerning them. Or the intcUectual powers arc com monly 
divided into simple apprijbension, judgment, and reason- 
rag,” See Reid ori ike Active Powers ; also on the Human 
Mind, and the thtellectnal Powers ; Locke oti the Under- 
standing ; Stewart, Brown, Ahmrombte, and Upham on 
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iHttlhUual PhUosophff ; Chalmers on the Moral and JnteUec* 
iml ConstUution of Man ; an.d works on Phrenology. 

For the influence Christitt^iitjr has had on the moral 
and intellectual powers, see Whitens admirable Sermousj 
ser. 9 j a.ndWdyland’s Plsmtrses, — Hmd, Bitck. . 

PRACTICAL WORKS ; sucK books as treat 
tend to pijomole Christiait practice. With sonie great^x- 
ceptions, works of this class are, from t^eir very nature, 
of a more temporary character than any other ^beoiogical 
production. Generally sjleakmg, they are, and mtifet he, 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances Qf theix own 
they must be specially addressed to cojTfto its prevailing 
evil tendencies: they “must pre^nlinenfljr promote those 
parts of the Christian character which are least cultivate^. 
They must also, in their external form, partake in notne 
measure of the habits of the times. 3ueh a^nre founded 
on a deep knowledge of human nature, .and aminaj;pd 
genuine piciy, must indeed.^beneflt other ages, siftce hu- 
man nature remains essentially the same^ butihair mosV 
direct influence . belongs to the age in which thhy 
written. Subsequently they may oflei| forth individual^/ 
transfused into their minds, they are reproduce * in zither 
shapes, but are themselves wilh(^awn from circulation. 
Their body perishes ; whilti the soul whirclj gavf it life mi- 
grates into another and anothef frame, and thusjcontinuea 
often to difluse an extensive bKissing, when very 
under which they^ originally appeariedi$ U^ottan. iw- 
serfs Ilistorical Inqrury^ p. 11 — 180.— Buck^ - * 

PRAISE } an acknowledgment made of the excellei^y 
or perfection of any person or action, with a ^ommei^a- 
liou of ibe same. 

<‘The desire of pthise,” says an elegant writer, “is 
generally cbnneeted with all the flner sensibiUtie^^pfdui- 
man nature. It 'affords a ground ot^ which^exhort|ition, 
counsel, and repcor>f can jrork a proper effect* , To’-be en- 
tirely destitute of this passion^ betokens an Ignoble mind> 
on which ho moral, impression^uisasiiy ma^e j «ffor where 
there is no desire of jiraAse, there will also be np sense of 
reproach j but while it is admitted^to btf h natural, and ip 
many respeetjs an useful, principle of atetion, we. are to ob- 
serve that it is emitled to no ^mor^ than our 'fie<5ondary re- 
gard. It has its boundary eet, bj transgressing which, it 
ib at once transformed irom an innocent into « mp^t dan- 
gerous passion. When, passing its natural Una,, it 
comes the ruling spring o/ conduct; wnen.the regttrd 
which we pay to the opinions of men ^nCroaohes on that 
reverence which wc owe to the voice of conscience aflej, 
the sense of duty ; the dove, of praise, having then^gona 
out of its proiier place, instead -of improving, corrupts; 
and, instead of elevating, debases our nature.’^ YqjfngX 
Love of Fame; Blair's Sermons, vol. ii. ser. G; Jortin's 
Biss., diSs. 4, passim ; Wtlberforce' s FracU Vierv, ch, 4, 
sec. 3 • Smith's Theory of Moral Sent., vol. i. p. J833 ; 
FUzosbonic's Letters, del. 18 ; Foster's Lssayi } iSueJiminsier's 
Sermons; Works of Hannah More; Aibercrembk on the 
Moral Feelings ; Am. Annali ofLducaiiou.--HenA. Buck,. 

PRAISE OF GOf); the acknowledging his perfections, 
works, and benefits. Praise and tlSanksgiving are gene- 
rally considered as synonymous, yei some distingui«h 
them thus .—Praise properly terminates In J3od, pn ac- 
count of his natural excellencies and perfections, and is 
that act of devotion by which we confess and adipire his 
several attributes ; but thanksgiviifig is a more Contracted 
duty, and imports only a grateful sense and acknowledg- 
ment of past mercies. We praise God for all his glorious 
acts of every kind, that regard either us or otjifir mep ; 
for his very vengeance, and those judgments which he 
sometimes sends abroad in the oarth r but we thank him; - 
pr(merly speaking, for the instances of his goodness alonel, 
and for such only of these as we ourselves are somye way 
concerned in. (Sec Thanksgiving.) Bishop Aiterlmw^ 
Sermon on Psalm 1: 14 ; Sauna's Sermons* vd. L sef. 
TiUotsoa's Bermans, ser. 140; Works of Jlabett HalL-^Hend, 
Buck, 

FRAlfER has been well defined, the offering up of our 
dmm unto God, for things agreeable to his will, in the 
name or through the mediation of Jesus Christ, by the 
help of the Holy Spirit, with a confession of our sms, and 
a thankfbi acknowledgment of his mercies. 

1. Prayer is in itself a becoming acknowledgment Of 


the all-sufficiency of God, smd of our dependence upon 
him. It is his Hf^nted mefme for the ohtpining of bojth 
temporal and eptnipal bleeaings. He could bless his 
creeSures. Jn aaol^^way : but he wiU"^he inquired of, to 
do for* them those things of which toy stand in meed, 
Ezek. 37. It is to uct of jm indigent' creature, seek* 
d|;iiaerc|;. A sgnse ofcorant 
^dtes desire, desira is to' very ,essence.of prayer. 

^'Onp, thing have | 'dpsii(ed of thailiotd/^ sayn^Hayid : 
“thaL-tirill 1 jfeek. Player without desire^ Mk^e 

m iCitar vhKiaiit g (|acnflce,zir witout tne fireironitoa- 
ven to cohsume’^J^ ' i^en aH wants are snppli^, 
prayer wiil*to‘ Into* praise ; ;tiU tou Ghristiaps 

muft live by anffi dwell at jthe lnpi;py-seat. .God 

aiope is nhle^tp heat and to supp^ their every want. 
The revehtiitm^whit^ he iias. given of his goodness lays ar 
Ibdndatibn askidg" with C9n”fl4gtice'to bless,mgs 

we^ee^«am4ti9'<<ahito encoar^es>us to ho|^ for theu* 
“O-tiiai tot prayer; unto thee 

shaU all flesh emne,**- pz. 65« 2. ’ * 

2.. Ffiy^ei^us a. s^piritflnl exei^ls^ a|id can only be 
|i5med*a^e]^«i^ by to a'siflstanoeof the Holy Spirit, 
Riim.^S. 2G.. sab^ebt of to wicked is anAboiqi- 

nation do the Lord, yiayer ntto uprigln>jhis de- 

Hght.’’ ThOj^ly Spirit is to*|rekll agent in to woikl 
of.gmcefland Witbouf iqz spepUd ^nfluznee toc;p 
e^piahle fltayer*' .jlencqto is called *the.^irit of grace 
aiidnf that^eno^qs up' draw 

nigh unto oubi mcmtk witli af|^unents, and 

Ifeachtofais td|(jKilier oA'ceuBeJ^ipre hynq, ^ch. 12: 

« a. An acceptajljp ipudyer must-be, tiffered m failpi, or a 
believing frame of mt^d. If any man hnk wisdom, ;Jet 
him ask of fjod, * who .givefli to. all men liberally and lip- 
brai^eCh not,' and^it- shall bo gjven Ju® • But let hi m ask 
In Gi^,*jiothing wavering ; fpclet hot ihb wavering man 
^inktot he shaft receive any thing /)f the |d>fd,’’ James 
1: 5 — 7. He that cometh uatdr God inusttolieve that he 
Is, pjid tot he is a- reWarder/jf themihat diligeflUy seek 
him,” Bfeb., Ih 6: .Itxnust be -offered m thd name.of 
Christ, ^evtoinijhjin as revealed in to w<|td of God, 
plact^in him onr hope of aqeeptance, an^ gcecclsing 
ui^jgned eonfldence hiz>a46iiu:i|: sacriBce^and preva- 
Jenl intercession. ^ T 

4, Prayierwis to be oflered lof “ things- ngneeeble to the 

%ift of God.” So the apostle shys : “This is Sie confi- 
dence that we have in him, that, If we ask any thing ac- 
cording to hjZ wift,..bc Jh^efti im ; and if we know that 
he hear us/ whatsoever^ we ask, kqow that., we have 
to periddhs.lhm we desired qf jiini,’^ 1 John 5* 15- 

Our prayers must ther^ore be .tegUlated by^fhe revealed 
will of God, and coxm ^ Wthin the opmpass of the p^mi- 
scs. These /are 4 q to yUflWor and-the ground of our 
supplications; bfltot has not particularly proim.sed, 
he biay flexertheless poesibly b^tow ; but wh^ 
piomisl^ he wdll^nssui^dly penfiarpi. ' Of the good things 
promisei to JsraeV .elt-old not pub failed, but all c|me to 
passf-tto iu due ti^e the qdme shall be jsaid of alt the 
rest. '' r * f 

5. All ihife must acoorapanied with confession of our 
sins, and >bankful acknowledgment of God^a mercies. 
These are. two necessary in^edierUs in acce|fiable •prayer,, 
“f pip.yed,” 8|,ys ihg^prOphet Duftiel, “and made jconfe.S- 
sion.” Sin is a burden,, of which ^nfeesion unloads the 
soul. “ Patharj!’ said- the .upturning prod^, ^ I have 
.sinned agaiU^^ heaven and in ihy aight.” Thanksgiving 
is" also as neccsaaiy us eonfeaskmj by the pne, we take 
shaine to oupwtos^^y the other^,.^e mve glory to God. 
By the one, We abase tof;»aature ; by the other we exalt 
the Creator. In ^iUoning favors from’ God, we act like 
dependent creatures; in confessioniy like sinners; but hi 
thanksgiving, like 

The reason on, which this great, and efficaetbus duty 
reets, has beea a subject <;»£ some debaie. On this point, 
however, we haye nothiflg stated in the Scriptures . From 
them we learn <»nly, thaL God has appointM > that he 
enjoins it to bC ofleied in. loith, that is, faith in Christ, 
whose atonement^ is to meritimous .and procuring t;ause 
of all the blessings to which our desires can be directed ; 
and that prayer so offered is an indispensable condition 
of our obtaining to blessings for which we ask. As a 
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mattef of infetteuccj however, "we may discover some 
gHUaopses of the reason in the divine mint! on whicih its ap- 
pointment rests. That reason has sometimes been said to 
t>e the moral preparation and. state of fitness jptoduced ih 
the soul for tpo reception of the divine mer^eff^hich the 
aet ^d, more especially, the habit* of prayei,’ must ii^ftuce. 
A|ainst tMs stands vW strong and, m A «tripturd iricw, 
fatnl objection, that an lefficiency is thus ascrioed to the 
mese act* of a creatufe to prodiiee those great and, in 
many Aspects, -radical chafiges in the character of ^an, 
whien we are 'taught by*te]^red authbrity, to refer to the 
diTe<% influences if th^Holy Spirit. %*hat is It that fits 
man fbr forgiveness', But sitnply f^pjmtance ? Yet that 
is expressly said to be the of ^hrisft, and su|i|Kases 
strbii operations of the illuminating and^convixiGing Spi- 
rit of Truth, the liOrd and ^ver orspHituaV life“j and if 
the mere acts afid habit of praypr h^ Ifficicflcy cnougli 
to produce a scriptu^ 'repentance, ^hen^veiyforinalist 
attending with oroinatywserlou^ess to his (jevotiditis fiiu^,'" 
in consequence, become a Jieniiehfr. Again :^iT wf pray 
for spiritual blessings alight, that is, wiiH an damesiness 
of desire which arises fromA 4ue,apprehen'?ion>o€ tfifeir 
jmpoptance, and a preference <5lf them to d' earthly good, 
who^loes not sife that this Hmplie^ jmch a deliiverance’fknfe 
the earl}fly and eairnal dij^poi^mon which qur 

degeqentte nature, that .an agency fatf almve ' our own, 
however we may* employ it,%iust bb supposed op dtee, 
if onr own pmypr^ eoult he Micient uptw tWs point,. we 
might, by the contiitual application of thls^dnstnime^t, 
coiflplete^r regeneration, inckifjenttent of thset^gyaae^ef 
God, whiefe^; aftpr nil, this theojw bftn^ in.' It tna/ in- 
deed befaid,''thl3tt tifie grace Gk>d orates by bur pra 5 »ers 
to produce ijs* a state of i^bralf' fitiiaes ib receive the 
blessings w'e ^k., But thia gives thP'4>fi4nt Conteirded 
for, the moral efficiency ^>»prdyer fAnd wefoi’s Ihe^ffi- 
ciency to anothep^gent weitog by our prayer.? as»an in- 
strument. StUl,’^ however, it may* be affirmed, that the 
Scriptures nowhere represen prayer Wan- tostrnmefit fot 
improving our moral state, in any other way than as fho 
means of bringing into the aoul new supplies of spiritual 
life and strength. It is therefore more propelrly to h^on- 
sidered as a condkioivof out obtaining that pace by which 
such elTect.? are wrought, ffian as the instrament by 
which it' effects them;/ In fa^. hH genuine aets of prayer 
depend upon a grace mevteusly bestowed, and from wl^h 
alone the dispositim anff tb^* po^ger to pray proceed. §6 
It was «aid of Sau I of Tarsus, “ Behffid, he plmyeth He 
prayed in fact then for the firat'timal but that was m 
consequence of the illumination of Ida n^ffd aStoJiis spi- 
ritual danger,' effected by the -miracle on the way to Da- 
mascus^ ‘and the grace of, God which ■ accompanied the 
miracle. Nor does the miracttlousscfliaracter of the means 
by which conviction was produced irf his mijid, affect the 
relevancy of this to ordinttry dases. ' By whalevefr means 
God may be pleased to thc'cptiviction of our spin!- 
ual danger upon <,our mit^s, and to hwakeii us out of the 
long sleep of sm, that conviction must precede real prayer, 
and cornea from the-4nfluehce of h» .graCc, rendering the 
means of cotritoiou eflectual* Thus it is n6t;the prayer 
which pffodnees the' Conviction, but 'OonvtctiOn which 
gives birth fo the prayer ; and if we pursue the matter in- 
to its subsequent sta^s, we shall ooihe to the ‘same result. 
We pfay lor what we feel wewant^ that is, for something 
not in our possession ; we obtain this either by impa-rta- 
tion from God, to whom "ws lobk up" as the only Being 
able .to bestow the good which we aek hkn ; or hl»e we 
obtpin it, according tw this theory! by some moral effi- 
ciency being given to the hxerclse of* prayer to work it In 
us. Now, the latter WpOthe'sis Is in many cases raani- 
fesily ubsnrd. We ask for pardon of sin,1br instance; 
but this is an act of God done far us, quite distinct from 
any moval* change which- prayer may /be said to produce in 
us, whatever -efficiency we may ascribe to it ; for no such 
chemge in us can be pardon, since thar must prooeedfrom 
the party qffended. We ask for. increase of spiritual 
strength j and prayer is the expres.sion of that want. But 
if it supply this want by its own moral efficiency, it must 
supply it ip<' proportion toils intensity and earnestness; 
which intensity and eomestnesa can only be called forth 
by the degree in which the want is felt ; so that the case 


supposed is contradictory and absurd, as it makes the 
sense of want to be in proportion to the supply wffiich 
oughjt to abate or remove it. And if it be urged, that 
puft^er at least produces m us a fitness for the supply of 
s|iintijdl strength, because it is excited by a sense of our 
wants, the answer is, that the fitness contended for con- 
sists in that sense of walk itself which must be produced 
irfiis'l)y,ffie ffevumsti^epoy ht grace, or we should never 
pray for supplies. There i% in fact, nothing in prayer 
simply which appears to liave any adaptation, as an mstru- 
nmti to cflecl a irnoral ^ange in man, although it should 
be supposed to be- 'made use of by the influence of the 
' fltbly Spirit. The word of God is properly an in.strument, 
bteauSO it contains the doctrine which that Spirit explains 
and appKjSs, and the motives to faith and obedience which 
he cwfeiircesi gpon /he conscience and affections ; and al- 
though pfayec'bilpgs these truths and motives before us, 
prayer cannot properly b« said to be an instrument of our 
regenemtion, because that which is thus brought by prayer 
to bear upon oflr case is the word of God itself introduced 
into our ^aj'lrs, wliich derive their sole influence in that 
re^CtfrotA that circumstance, simply is the ap- 

plication of an insiifficient to a sumcient Being Ibr the 
good whicB the fomier cannot otherwise obtain, and which 
the tetter only tan supply ; hiul as that supply is depen- 
dent upon prayer, aiul m the nature of the thing conse- 
quent, prater can in no good sense be said to be the in- 
strument of supplyinj^ our wants, or fitting us for their 
supply; accept, relatively, as a mere condition appointed 
%the Donor. 

we must inquire into the rea.son of the appointment 
urajer, and it cati'^'SCarccfy be considered as a purely 
arbitraty institotion, that reason seems to be, the preser- 
vsElioii mthdminds>of„ipcn of a solemn and impressive 
Stens0 of God\s agency ia the world, and. the dependence 
of all creatqres upon him. Perfectly pure and glorified 
being.?, no longer in q. stale of probatnui, and therefore 
expos^to no temiitations, may not need this institution ; 
but men in their.fallen stale are constantly prone to forget 
God ; to rest in th6 a^ncy df second causes ; and to build 
upon a sttffici^oy in mfernselves. This is at once a denial 
tt> Gb(f of the glory which he rightly claims, and a dc- 
sintctive'didusimi j^a creatures, wffio, in forsaking God as 
the object of their aonstant affiance'! trust but in broken 
i'^eds^-anfl attempt to drink from* broken cisterns which 
can'^hlcdd no'Water.^’ " It is then equally in mercy tons, as 
in respect to his own honor and acknowledgment, that the 
Divind Being has .suspended so many of his blessings, and 
tho^.of the highest necessity to its, iqion the exercise of 
prayer; an act Which acknowledges hi.s uncontrollable 
agency, and the depenifence of all creatures upon him ; 
ourinsufficiofitT, and lu« fulnessS ; and lays the foundation 
of that haMt of gratitude vartil thanksgiving which i^ at 
once so ameliorariftg to-ourOwm feelings, and so conducive 
to a cheerful obedience' tb the will of Gnd. And if this 
reason -for the injunction o4’ prayer is nowhere in Scripture 
Slated in so many word.s; it is a principle uniformly sni:>- 
posed as the foundation of the whole scheme of religion 
whicA they have revealed. 

Toibis duty objections have been sometimes offered, at 
which it may be well at least to glance. One has been 
grounded upon a supposed predestination of all things 
which come to pass ; and dhc argument is, that as this 
established predetermination of. all things cannot be alter- 
ed, prayer, which supposes that God will depart from it, 
is vain and usele.-ss. The an.swer wBich a pious predesti- 
naHan would give to this objection is, that the argument 
drawn from the pfedestinatioit of God lies with- the same 
fpree against every other hutnnn effort, as against prayer ; 
and that as G(kP.s predetermination to give food to inan 
does not render the cultivatibn of the earth useless and 
irajfertinent, so neltheif does the predestination of things 
shut out the necessity and .efficacy of prayer. Jt would 
also be urged, that God hks ordained the means as well as 
the end ; and although he is an Unchangeable Being, it is 
a part of the unchangeable lysteih which he has csiahli.5h- 
ed, that prayer shall be hcatd an<l accepted. Tliosc who 
have not these views of jffcdestinatifm will an.swcr the 
objection differently ; for if the premises of such a pre- 
destination as is assumed by the objection, and conceded 
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in ibe answer, be allowetLibe answer is unsatisfactory. 
The Scriptures represent Cod, for instance, as purposing 
to inflict a judgment upon an individual or a natiop, 
which purpose is often changed by prayer. In thkr^e 
either God’s purpose must be denied, and then his th^t- 
enings are reduced to words Without meanin]g|>ur % 
purpose must be allowed, in which case either prayer 
breaks in upon predestination, tf unjlerstpod absolutely, 
or it is vain and useless, ajo the objection so drawn ©ut 
it is clear that no answer is^ given by sdjFing that the 
means as well os the end are predestinatciVsmee pra:|dr 
in such cases is not a means to the end, but an ipstfu- 
ment of thwarting Jt j or is a means to one in oppp* 
sition to another end,. prMch, if equdSty predee?tmated wf^ 
the same absoluteness, Is a conU^diction. Th^ true an- 
swer is, that although God has absojuteljr nredd^lrrpjined 
some things, there are others,, which govern- 
ment of free and accountable agent*, he 

hypothetically predetermined. ,The true immutability W 
God consists, not in his adherence to sdhlkparj^scs^but in 
his never changing the principles orjiis administration/; 
and he may therefore, in perfect ?LCCordance witli hfs 
ordination of things, and the iramttlabilUy of his pafui^ 
purpose to do, under certain conditions* rt^ndent Upon* 
the free agency of man, what he v'iH uot do undejptj^CI’Sj 
and for this reason, that an iiUmutahle a^e^pup^tq^ 
principles of a wise, just, and gracious gd^miment p- * 
quires it. Prayer is in Scripti^e m^e dne or these ootf- 
duions ; aUd if God has establisheditt one of the prin- 
ciples of his moral government to accept prayer, 1 n'e^ 5 eiip 
case in which he has given us autbojily to ask,^b bhs 
not, we may be assured, entangledjiis actual governrtWJnt 
of the world with the bonds ofsiich an eternal predi^na- 
tiou of particular events, as eitKer to redfh^o tO, a 

mere form of words, or not to be able himself, ponsistptuly 
with his decrees, to anskwer it, whenever it^i§ qpcoqraged 
by his express engagements. ^ 

A second objection isj that as God is infinitely ,wise and 
good, his wjsdoni and justice wiHleji^ uw: bestow 
“ whatever is fit for ua without praying j and if any thing 
he not fit for us, we cannor obtaiit it by jprayipg.’^ To 
this Dx. Paley vei^y well rcpke& k'fiay be agreea- 
ble to perfect wisdom tn gr^t Ihtit to^o^ prayers 
ii would not have been to ’ibe same wi«iQpi^^w> 

have given us without praying for.^ JBis, indel^gnd^t 
of the question of the authority of the Sciipturea Wftwh 
explicitly enjoin prayer, is the best answpr which can be 
given to the objection ; and it is no stnkfi'cbnfima^bn of 
it, that it is obvious toievery rqfiecting man, tlpit 'ib^iQod 
to withhold favors till asked for, “teads,” as lhe‘'s^e 
writer observes, *‘to encourage deyytion among his na* 
tional creatures, and to keep^np ipA cir^late a know- 
ledge and sense of their dtpendei^y iipdn nim.’’ Birt it 
is urged, God, will always do f^m tlid mo- 

ral perfection of his nature, whejliw; welpifajj or npt.’^ 
This objection, however, supposes th^ Choreas but one 
mode of acting for the be'st, and' that Rie divinc^fi is ne- 
cessarily determuied to that mode .only; bolh wliiob po- 
sitions,” says Pal^y, presume a luiowl^^ of universal 
nature, much beyond what we are cjyj^^ otutiajl^ing.” 
It is, indeed, a very unsalisfactoiy mate-of speaking, to 
sav, God will always do what is best ; since, we ban jcon- 
ccive him capable in alf cases.of doing what is stUl belter 
for the creature, and also that the . creature js capable of 
receiving more and more from his infinite fulite^ ib%vtr. 
All that can be rationally meant^w such a phrase is, that,^ 
in the circumstances of the'ease, God will always dp what 
IS most consistent with hik own wisdom, holine^jaud 
goodness j but then the disposition .to pray, and the aCt 
of praying, add a new circumstance to every case, ^antb^- 
ten bring many other new circumstances along>Witli (hejqi|. 
It supposes humility, contritiort, ai]»d 4 ;xnst, oxi the pout Of 
the creature ; and an acknowledgment oi the power and 
compassion of God, and of the merit of the atonement of 
Christ ; all which are manifesily new positions, so to 
speak, of the circumstaBces of the creature, which, upon 
the very principle <)f the objection, rationally understood, 
must be taken into consideration, f 

But .if the efficacy of pray*'** as to ourselves be granted, 
its infitielicc upon mp case ol others is said to be more dif- 


ficult to conceive. This may be allqwpd without,^ all 
afiecting the- duty. *Tho$e who hoW to authority of 
the ^ptqrcs will see, that the duty of praying for pur- 
selyes rests u]^ the sameAiyine appoint- 

ment and^tp thpse who ask the reason of such inter- 
cession ip behalf of others, jt is suffic^l to reply* t^t 
U^eficacy being c^^hffimed m oi^g paseVt&pse 

is llife same reason to conclude ^at ounprayaramny Imtie- 
fit others, as any other jpffoH we ^hy usife. It cin oaJy4)e 
by divine, appointinent that creature is ida& deppn- 
dc^ ufK>a aiiothe];;for. ^ dplUpt- 

Icss in the pow^.ef the (jyBatottfbaug rendered ^h in- 
dependent of whatfvhlf peasonrtfiere- 

ftirct might lead jawf urfeonnect and int^weave the jd- 
tefeSfg m' one |a^ tnlh the beneVoljUpe of another, wdll 
be the 1ea4in|; for ihat.kin^ of sxmlnai dependence 
“ ''•'bh IS Imi^iddrfkthe bendHipf niutUai’ prayer. Were 



nev^ncaot ihp institurion would^ U is presumed, be ap- 
pitem to every well-coasjt^U\tcd inind. That ail prayer 
tor others mciJU proceed tess pferfect knowledge of 

ijScim t^h^n^w^Q have <^’o&elVevia^^®rttuu ; that *ail our 

t pelitibl^tdirst be, even in pur pum qi4cUitioDal 

ihp those v^^f^espectpuTftdves, tnoughmlanytor these 
nst be snjgectea m the pai^ibles of genei;gl a^inis- 
iftbn, wlicklbc" but-pack»8yppMf«hg4^^ that all 
£ffi|]d4upl iqfiiiSflces uppn/ 4 ;j|hci‘s, vfcn My are subje^to 
will \)Qk understood by us as ia 'gar* 

mohy.wamHheir,Cce*jigency, must also,be*conec3ed^", and, 
iWe W,. aonccrhei^' .prayers may 

often h^^arti^jpr w® fruitless. « Se^wbo* believes 
tha Scfipt«jp.#a arafe %wjeveiv he enCoulif^d by llie de- 
tha^^mh^tfeetua^ fervent prayer of a righteous 
niai^'^for lysnellow-creatufl’e^ much;” and he 

^*hn (Ipmands something beyona nrnre aut^rimh ve declara- 
tioof as-hc-q^ot deny that prayer is one nJ those instru- 
ments by which liiOther nidy be benefited, miiisi’hcknow- 
^jh^.lfiat, like the -giykig of counsel, it may be of great 
hc^'e cases, although: it should ikil in . others ; 
as no man ca« 4 elli(bw much ^ood coujtsel may 
ih^i^Bce anolber, or in inany casi^ say^whethex^it has 
uUijnalely ^ied or not, hclHi is .wU)h.|icay«r. it is a part 
o^he divine plan^ as TevealodMU ^ word, to give many 
j}lelsings to. man indepa&deid^^^^ prayers, leaving 

subsidqueiit iiapfuyiitnon^f them to himself. They 
are given. in tjia Christ,.. man’s 

great “ Advoc|Ui,?/ja»d tlkey are given, subordiuatehvin 
Mccplihce of the prayers .of ^Jhrist’s church, .and of xighl- 
&US jjwUviduals. ' And wlieo;. mapy or few deVput indi- 
viduals. becQrne4hn*t^&miBtrumc&ts of good to pofiimU- 
nities, or to whole Bf|(itioiis,4hisrc is nq greater. mysteXy-in 
this thait in tnjs bVvious/dk, that the happiness or misery 
of large masses of man, kind i^ often greatly afiected by the 
wisiiom pr the error*; Ihe^slqlllSpi' the, jncompetence, the 
gqPd or the bad cor^uct, ofaTeW persons, smd. often of 
one. Wilkins^ ogt J^rtier ; Iiiwhfmd's ^Nine 

PhU.y vcd. ii. p. 31 ; ilia- 
ion'i p. 87 ; Wafiatum^s .M^pm efm- 

tuj^e, pp, 1^; fde/s Works,' JPrke's Worh'^,' 
m and J^rayer ; 

Barrou}\W0^]^, vphil s0r.-<6 ; Sm^'s ^kmof fimpati 
SemiM <m ^^kmily RMgmn / J^To^ -Anhm Pot* 
kr i' HMv of.JEm0rt Ildl ; JBkkmteth m Wotd- 

SermM^on Praytr / » TtmghU on Prayer ,* 

Jparm^ X^ttm ; Jm. Mdg'i 1829 ; Nai^ol 
Biiifvyjif <Aaltn«rt^ Watson. 

PRAX^AlffS.; the (bUpweraroinPraxaas, a ma44rf con- 
siderable taifwts, about the end ofi Uie 'seoemd century. 
He. was the founder of the Monarchiaas, or Patripassians, 
as they -were caMo^Nby fhev^thodok j but k dofa not ap- 
pear that h« ever «dk) wed, ip aay pw^r sense, jfiiat God 
the Fathpr 8UffiBi©d../Ik*Ittfrdnerahiiiks, that his system 
very nearly resembMtbatof the indwellmg scheme. (See 
Pwt-BmsTitNuR.) Imdner^t Jfer^tics, pp. 412--4U.— Wil- 
Hems . , 

’ PRE ACHEif 5 <m whb discourses publicljtfn religmus 
auhijecta. - (See artiteles pEcnauATiON, ELooemioE, 
van, and Sebmob.)^ JJfend Swk. 
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PREACHING, is publicly discoursing on any reli- 
gious subject. It is impossible, in the compass of this 
work, to give a complete history of this article from the 
beginning down to the present day. This must be con- 
sidered as a desideratum in theological learning. Mr. 
Robinson, in his second volume of “ Claude’s Essay,” 
has prefixed a brief dissertation on this subject, an abridg- 
ment of which we shall here insert, with a few occasional 
altera lions. 

From the sacred records we learn, that when men be- 
gan to as.sociate for the purpo.se of worshipping the Deity, 
Enoch prophesied, Jude 14, 15. We have a very short 
ac( ourit of this prophet and his doctrine j enough, how- 
ever, to convince us that he taught the principal truths of 
iKiUiral and revealed religion. Conviction of sin was in 
liis doctrine, and communion with God was exemplified in 
hiN conduct, Gen. 5: 24. Heb. 11: 5, 6. From the days 
of l^nocli to the time of Moses, each patriarch worshipped 
God with his family ; probably several assembled at new 
moons, and alternately instructed the whole company. 
Noaii, It IS said, was a preacher of righteousness, 2 Pet. 
2: 5. 1 Pet. 2- 19, 20. Abraham commanded his house- 

hold, after him, to keep the way of the Lord, and to do 
justice and judgment ; (Gen. 18: It) ) and Jacob, when his 
house layised to idolatry, remonstrated against it, and ex- 
hcirted them, and all that w^ere with him, to put away 
strange gods, and to go up with him to Bethel, Gon. 10. 
2.5. 2, 3. Melchizedek, also, we may consider as the fa- 
ther, the prince, and the prie.st of his people, publishing 
the glad tidings of pca(‘e and salvation, Gen. 18 Hen. 7. 

Bloses was a most eminent jirophetand preacher, raised 
up by the authority of God , and by whom, it is said, came 
the law, John 1. 17. This great man had much at heart 
the promulgation of his doctrine ; he directed it to be in- 
scribed on pillars, lo be transcribed in hooks, and to be 
taught both in public and private by word of mouth, Deut. 
28- H. (y[) 21: 19. 17- 18. Nuin 5: 33. Dcut. 4. 9. 
Ilirnsclf set the example of each ; and how he and Aaron 
sermonized, wc may see by several parts of his writings. 
The first discourse was heard with profound reverence 
and attention ; the last was both uttered and received in 
rajitiires, Exod. 4: 31. Dent. 33* 7, 8. Public preaching 
does not appear under this economy to have been attach- 
ed to the priesthood : priests were not officially preach- 
ers , and wc liave innumerable instances of discourses 
delivered in religious assemblies by men of other tribes 
besides that of Gevi, Ps 08: 11, Joshua was an Ephraim- 
ite ; but being full of the spirit of wisdom, he gathered the 
tribes to Shechem, and harangued the people of God, D<‘Ut 
31: 9 Joshua 31. Solomon was a prince of the house 
of Judah, Amos a herdsman of 'Pekoa ; yet both were 
preachers, and one at least was a prophet, 1 Kings 2. 
Amos 7: 14, 15. M^hen the ignorant notions of pagans, 
the vices of their practice, and the idolatry of their pre- 
tended worship, were m some sad periods incorporated 
into the Jewish religion by the princes of that Tia»’on, the 
prophets and all the seers protested against this apostasy, 
and ihey were persecuted for so doing. Shemaiah preach- 
ed to Rehoboam, the princes, and all the people at Jeru- 
salem, 2 Chron. 12: 5. Azariali and Ilanani preached to 
Asa and his army, 2 Chron. 15: 1, dec. IG: 7. Micliaiah 
to Abab. Some of them opened schools, or houses of in- 
struction, and there to their disciples they taught the pure 
religion of Mo.ses. At Naioth, in the suburbs of Ramah, 
there was one where Samuel dwelt ; there was another at 
Jericho, and a third at Bethel, to which Elijah and Elisha 
often resorted. Thither the people went on Sabbath days, 
and at new moons, and received public Ies.sons of piety 
and morality, 1 Sam. 19: 18. 2 Kings 2; 3, 5. 4: 2, 3. 
Through all this period there was a disrnal confusion of 
the useful ordinance of public preaching. Sometimes 
they had no open vision, and the word of the Lord was 
precious or scarce : the people beard it only now and 
then. At other times they were left without a teaching 
priest, and without law. And, at other seasons, again, iti- 
nerants, both princes, priestS, and Levites, were sent 
through all the country to carry the book of the law, and 
to teach in the cities. In a word, -preaching flourished 
when pure religion grew ; and when the last decayed, the 
first was suppressed. Moses had not appropriated preach- 


ing to any order of men : persons, places, times, and man- 
ners, were all left open and discretional. Many of the 
discourses were preached in camps and courts, in streets, 
schocls, cities, and villages, sometimes with great com- 
posure and coolness, at other times vuth vehement action 
and rapturous energy ; sometimes in a plain, blunt style, 
at other times in all the magnificent pomp of eastern alle- 
gory. On some occasions, the preachers appeared in pub- 
lic with visible signs, with implements of war, yokes of 
slavery, or something adapted to ihcir subject. They 
gave lectures on these, held them up to view, girded them 
on, broke them m pieces, rent their garments, rolled in 
the dust, and endeavored, by all the methods they could 
devise, agreeably to the cusloms of their country', lo im- 
press the minds of their auditors with the nature and im- 
portance of their doctrines. These men were highly es- 
teemed by the pious part of the nation j and princes 
thought proper to keep seers and others, who were scribes, 
w'ho read and exixiunded the law, 2 Chron. 34: 29, 30. 
35: 15. Hence false prophets, bad men who found it 
worth while to affect to he good, crowded the courts of 
prince.s. Jezebel, an idolatress, had four hundred pro- 
phets o!' Baal ; and Ahab, a pretended worshipper of Je- 
hovah, had as many pretended prophets of his own pro- 
fession, 2 Chron. 18. 5. 

When the Jews w'ere earried captive into Babylon, the 
prophets who were with them inculcated the principles of 
religion, and endeavored to possess their minds with an 
aversion to idolatry ; and to the success of preaching we 
may attribute the reconversion of the Jews to the belief 
and worship of one God ; a conversion that remains to 
ihi.s day. The ^ews have .since fallen into horrid crimes, 
hut they have never since this period lapsed into idolatry, 
Hos. 2, 3. Ezek. 2, 3, 31. There were not wanting, how- 
ever, multitudes of false prophets among them, who.se 
chameters are .strikingly delineated by the true prophets, 
and which the reader may see in the thirteenth chapter of 
Ezekiel, fifty-sulh of Isaiah, and twenty-third of Jere- 
miah When the seventy years of the captivity were ex- 
pired, the good prophets and preachers, Zeiubhabel, Josh- 
ua, Haggai, and others, having confidence in the word of 
God, and aspiring after lh<‘ir natural, civil, and reli- 
gious rights, endeavored by all means lo extricate tbem- 
.selvcs and their countrymen from that mortifying state 
into which the crimes of their ancestors had brought them. 
They wept, fasted, prayed, preached, prophesied, and at 
length prevailed. The chief instruments were Nebemiah 
and Ezra : the first was governor, and reformed their civil 
state ; the last was a scribe of the law of the God of hea- 
ven, and addressed himself to ecclesiastical matters, m 
wdiich he rendered tlic noblest service to his country, and 
to all posterity. lie collected and collated inanuscript.s 
of the .sacred writings, and arranged and published the 
holy canon in its present form. To this he added a se- 
cond woik, as ncees.sary as the former: he revived and 
new-modelled public preaching, and exemplified his plan 
in his own person. The Jews hnd almost lost in the se- 
venty years’ cuplivily llieir originnl language ; that was 
now become dead j and they spoke a jargon made up of 
their owui language and that of the Chaldeans and other 
nations with whom they had been confounded. Formerly 
preachers had only explained subjects ; now they were 
obliged to explain words ; words which, ni the sacred code, 
were become obsolete, equivocal, or dead. Houses w'ere 
now opened, not for ceremonial worship, as sacrificing, 
for this was confined to the temple ; but for moral obe- 
dience, as praying, preaching, reading the law, divine 
worship, and st»cial duties. These houses were called syna- 
gogues : the jvople repaired thither morning and evening 
for prayer ; and on Sabbaths and festivals the law was 
read and expounded to them. We have a short but beau- 
tiful description of the manner of Ezra’s first preaching, 
Neh. 8. Upwards of fifty thousand people assembled in 
a street, or large square, near the water-gate. It was 
early in the morning of a Sabbath day. A pulpit of wood, 
in the fashion of a small tower, was placed there on pur- 
pose for the preacher ; and this turret was supported by 
a scaffold, or temporary gallery, where, in a wing on the 
right hand of the pulpit, sat six of the principal preachers j 
and in another, on the left, seven. Thirteen other pnn- 
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cipal teacher;!, and many Levites, were present also on 
scaffolds erected for the purpose, alternately to officiate. 
When Ezra ascended the pulpit, he produced and opened the 
book of the law, and the whole congregation instantly rose 
up from their seats, and stood. Then he offered up prayer 
and praise to God, the people bowing their heads, and wor- 
shipping the Lord with their faces to the ground ; and, at 
the clos^of the prayer, with uplifted hands, they solemnly 
pronounced, Amen, amen. Then, all standing, Ezra, as- 
sisted at times by the Levites, read the law distinctly, gave 
the sense, and caused them to understand the reading. 
The sermons delivered so affected the hearers, that they 
wept excessively ; and about noon the sorrow became so 
exuberant and immeasurable, that it was thought neces- 
sary by the governor, the preacher, and the Levites, to re- 
strain It. “Go your way,” said they ; “ eat the fat, drink 
the sweet, send portions unto them for whom nothing is 
prepared.” The wise and benevolent sentiments of these 
noble souls were imbibed by the whole congregation, and 
fifty thousand troubled hearts were calmed m a moment. 
Home they returned, to eat, to drink, to send portions, and 
to make mirth, because they had understood the words 
that were declared unto them. Plato was alive at this 
time, teaching dull philosophy to cold academics; but 
what was he, and what was Xenophon, or Demosthenes, 
or any of the pagan orators, in comparison with these 
men ? From this period to that of the appearance of Je- 
sus Christ, public preaching was universal : synagogues 
were multiplied, vast numbers attended, and elders and 
rulers w^ere appointed for the purpose of order and in- 
struction. 

The most celebrated preacher that arose before the ap- 
pearance of Jesus Christ, was John the Baptist. He was 
commissioned from heaven to be the harbinger of the 
Messiah. He took Elijah for his model ; and as the times 
were very much like those in which that prophet lived, he 
chose a doctrine and a method very much resembling those 
of that venerable man. His subjects were few, plain, and 
important. His style was vehement, his images bold, his 
deportment solemn, his actions eager, and his morals 
strict ; but this bright morning star gave way to the illus- 
trious Sun of Righteousness, who now arose on a benight- 
ed world. Jesus Christ certainly was the prince of preach- 
ers. Who but can admire the simplicity and majcvSty of 
his style, the beauty of his images, the alternate softness 
and seventy of his address, the choice of his subjects, the 
gracefulness of his deportment, and the indefatigableness 
of his zeal ? Let the reader charm and solace himself in 
the study and conieinplation of the character, excellency, 
and dignity of this best of preachers, as he wdll find them 
delineated by the evangelists. 

The apostles exactly copied their divine Master. They 
formed multitudes of religious societies, and were abun- 
dantly successful in their labors. They confined their at- 
tention to religion, and left the school to dispute, and poli- 
ticians to intrigue. The doctrines they preached they sup- 
ported entirely by evidence ; and neither had nor required 
such assistance as human laws or worldly policy, the elo- 
quence of the schools or the terror of arms, the charms of 
money or the tricks of tradesmen, could afford them. 

The apostles being dead, every thing came to pass as 
they had foretold. The whole Christian system under- 
went a miserable change : preaching shared the fate of 
other institutions, and this glory of the primitive church 
was now generally degenerated. Those writers whom we 
call the fathers, however held up to view by some as mo- 
dels of imitation, do not deserve that indiscriminate praise 
ascribed to them. Christianity, it is true, is found in their 
writings ; but how sadly incorjxirated with pagan philoso- 
and Jewish allegory ! It must, indeed, be allowed, 
that, m general, the simplicity of Christianity was main- 
tainedj though under gradual decay, during the first three 
centuries. The next five centuries produced many pious 
and excellent preachers both in the Latin and Greek 
churches, though the doctrine continued to degenerate. 
The Greek pulpit was adorned with some eloquent ora- 
tors. Basil, bishop of Ceesarea, John Chrysostom, preach- 
er at Antioch, and afterwards patriarch (as he was called) 
of Constantinople, and Grego ry Nazianzen, who all flou- 
rished in the fourth centuir, seem to have led the fashion 


of preaching in the Greek church : Jerome and Augustine 
diu the same in the Latin church. For some time, 
preaching was common to bishops, elders, deacons, and 
private brethren, in the primitive church ; in process, it 
was restrained to the bishop, and to such as he should ap- 
point. Thev called the apj^intment ordination ; and at 
last attached I know not what ideas of mystery and influ- 
ence to the word, and of dominion to the bishop who pro- 
nounced it. When a bishop or preacher travelled, he 
claimed no authority to exercise the duties of his function, 
unless we were invited by the churches where he attended 
public worship. The first preachers differed much in pul- 
pit action ; the greater part used very moderate and sober 
gesture. They delivered their sermons all extempore, 
while there were notaries who look down what they 
said. Sermons in those days were all in the vulgar 
tongue. The Greeks preached in Greek, the Latins 
in Latin. They did not preach by the clock, (so to 
speak,) but were short or long as they saw occasion, 
though an hour was about the usual time. Sermons were 
generally both preached and heard standing ; but some- 
times both speaker and auditors sat, especially the aged 
and the infirm. The fathers were fond of allegory ; for Ori- 
gen, that everlasting allegorizer, had set them the exam- 
ple. Before preaching, the preacher usually went into a 
vestry to pray, and afterwards to speak to such as came 
to salute him. He prayed with his eyes shut, in the pul- 
pit. The first words the preacher uttered to the peojile, 
when he ascended the pulpit, was, Peace be with you,” 
or, The love of our Lord Jesus Christ, the grace of God, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you all to 
which the assembly at first added, “ Amen and, in af- 
ter times, they answered, “ And with thy spirit.” Dege- 
nerate, however, as these days were in comparison with 
those of the apostles, yet they were golden ages in com- 
parison with the times that followed, when metaphysical 
reasonings, mystical divinity, yea, Aristotelian categories, 
and reading the lives of saints, were substituted in the 
lace of sermons. The pulpit became a stage, where lu- 
icrous priests obtained the vulgar laugh by the lowest 
kind of wit, especially at the festivals of Christmas and 
Easter. 

But the glorious Reformation was the offspring of 
preaching, by which mankind were informed: there was 
a standard, and the religion of the times w^as pul to Inal 
by it. The avidity of the common people to read Scrip- 
ture, and to hear it expounded, w^as wonderful : and the 
papists were so fully convinced of the benefit of frequent 
public instruction, that they who were justly called “ un- 
preaching prelates,” and w^hose pulpits, to use an expres- 
sion of Latimer, had been “ bells without clappers” for 
many a long year, were obliged for shame to set up regu- 
lar preaching again. 

The church of Rome has produced some great preach- 
ers since the Reformation, but not equal to the reformed 
preachers ; and a question naturally arises here, which it 
would be unpardonable to pass over in silence, concerning 
the singular effect of the preaching of the reformed, which 
was general, national, universal reformation. 

In the darkest limes of popery there had arisen, novr 
and then, some famous popular preachers, who had zea- 
lously inveighed against the vices of their times, and 
whose sermons had produced sudden and amazing effects 
on their auditors; but all these effects had died away with 
the preachers who produced them, and all things had gone 
back into the old state. Law, learning, commerce, soci- 
ety at large, hod not been improved. Here a new scene 
opens : preachers arise less popular, perhaps less indefaii- 
^ble and exemplary ; their .sermons produce less striking 
immediate effects ; and yet their auditors go away, and 
agree by whole nations to reform. 

Jerome Savonarola, Jerome Nami, Capistran, Connecte, 
and many others, had produced by their sermons great 
immediate effects. When Connecte preached, the ladies 
lowered their head-dresses, and committed quilled caps by 
hundreds to the flames. When Narni taught the populace 
in Lent, from the pulpits of Rome, half the city went from 
his sermons, crying luong the streets, “ Lord, have mercy 
upon us : Christ, have mercy upon us !” so that in only 
one pas^ou-week; two thousand crowns-worth of ropes 
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were sold to make scourges with ; and when he preached 
before the pope to cardinals and bishops, and painted the 
crime of non-residence in its own colors, he frightened 
thirty or <brty bishops who heard him instantly home to 
their dioceses. In the pulpit of the university of Sala- 
manca, he induced eight hundred students to quit all 
worldly prospects of honor, riches, and pleasures, and to 
become penitents in divers monasteries. Some of this 
class were martyrs too. We know the fate of Savonaro- 
la, and more might be added ; but all lamented the mo- 
mentary duration of the effects produced by their labors. 
Kami himself was so disgusted with his office, that he re- 
nounced preaching, and shut himself up in his cell to 
mourn over his irreclaimable contemporaries; for bishops 
went back to court, and rope-makers lay idle again. 

Our reformers taught all the good doctrines which had 
been taught by these men, and they added two or three 
more, by which they laid the axe to the root of apostasy, 
and pniduced gme.ral reformation. Instead of appealing 
to {lopes, and canons, and founders, and fathers, they only 
quoted them, and referred their auditors to the Holy Scrip- 
tures i'orhm. Pope LeoX. did not know this when he 
told Piierio, who complained of Luther’s heresy, “Friar 
Martin had a fine genius’” They also taught the people 
what little they knew of Chnstuin liberty ; and soled them 
into a belief that they might follow their own ideas in re- 
ligion, without the consent of a confessor, a diocesan, a 
pope, or a council. They went fiirtlier, and laid the stress 
of all religion on jjiatifi/ing faith. This obliged the peo- 
ple to gel acquainted with Christ, the object of then faith; 
and thus they were led into the knowledge of a character 
altogether different from what they saw in their old guides , 
a character which it is impossible to know, and not to ad- 
mire and imitate. The old papal popular sermons had 
gone off* like a charge of gunpowder, producing only a 
fright, a bustle, and a black face ; but those of the netve 
learninge, as the monks called them, wore small hearty 
seeds, which, being sown in the honest hearts of the mul- 
titude, and watered with the dew of heaven, softly vege- 
tated, and imperceptibly unfolded blossoms and fruits of 
inestimable value. 

These eminent servants of Christ excelled in various 
talents, both in the pulpit and in private. Knox came 
down like a thunder-storm; Calvin resembled a whole 
day’s set rain ; Beza was a shower of the softest dew. 
Old Latimer, in a coarse frieze gown, trudged afoot, his 
Testament hanging at one end of his leathern girdle, and 
his spectacles at the other, and without ceremony instruct- 
ed the people in rustic style from a hollow tree ; while the 
courtly Ridley, m satin and fur, taught the same princi- 
ples in the cathedral of the metropolis. Cranmer, though 
a timorous man, ventured to give king Henry VIH. a New 
Testament, vrith the label, “ Whoremongers and adulter- 
ers God will judge ;” wliile Knox, who said “ there was 
nothing in the pleasant face of a lady to affray him,” as- 
sured the queen of Scots, that, “ if there were a’^v spark 
of the Spirit of GckI, yea, of honesty and^ wisdom in her, 
she would not be olfended with his affirming in his .ser- 
mons, that the diversions of her court were diabolical 
crimes ; evidences of impiety or insanity.” The.se men 
were not all accomplished scholars; but they all gave 
proof enough that they were honest, hearty, and disinte- 
rested in the cause of religion. 

All Europe produced great and excellent preachers, and 
some of the more studious and sedate reduced their art of 
public preaching to a system, and taught rules of a good 
sermon. Bishop Wilkins enumerated, in 1646, upwards 
of sixty who had written on the subject. Several of these 
are valuable treatises, full of edifying instructions ; but all 
are on a scale too large, and, by affecting to treat of the 
■whole office of a minister, leave that capital branch, pub- 
lic preaching, unfinished and vague. 

One of the most important articles of pulpit science, that 
■which gives life and energy to all the rest, and without 
which all the rest are nothing but a vain parade, is either 
neglected or exploded in all these treatises. It is essential to 
the ministration of the divine word by public preaching, 
that preachers be allowed to form principles of their own, 
and that their sermons contain their real sentiments, the 
fruits of their own intense thought and meditation. Breach- 


ing cannot be in a good state in those communities, where 
the shameful traffic of buying and selling manuscript ser- 
mons IS carried on. Moreover, all the animating encou- 
ragements that arise from a free, unbiassed choice of the 
people, and from their uncoiitam mated, disinterested ap- 
plause, should be left open to stimulate a generous youth 
to excel. Command a man to utter w'hai he has no incli- 
nation to propagate, and what he does not even behove ; 
threaten him, at the same time, with all the miseries of 
life, if he dare to follow his own ideas, and to promulge 
his own sentiments, and you pass a sentence of death on 
all he say.s. He does declaim, but all is languid and cold, 
and he lays his system out as an undertaker does the 
dead. 

Since the reformers, we have had multitudes who have 
entered into their views with disinterestedness and suc- 
cess; and, in the present times, both in Europe and 
in Amenca, names could be mentioned which would 
do honor to any pulpit : for though there are too many 
who do not fill up that important station with proportion- 
ate piety and talents, yet wc have men who are conspicu- 
ous for iheir extent of knowledge, depth of experience, 
originality of thought, fervency of zeal, consistency of de- 
portment, and great usefulness in the Christian church. 
May their numbers still be increased, and their exertions 
in the cause of truth be eminently crowned with the divine 
blessing! Sec Rohins(m'‘s Claude^ vol. ii., preface; and 
books recommended under article Minister — Hrnd. Ruck. 

PREACHING FRIARS. (See Dominicans.) 

PRE ADAMITES ; a denomination given to the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, conceived by some ]>eople to have lived 
before Adam. 

Isaac de la Pereyra, in 1655, published a hook to evince 
the reality of Preadamites, by which he gained a conside- 
rable number of proselytes to the opinion ; but the answer 
of Demarets, professor of theology at Groningen, publish- 
ed the year allowing, pul a .stop to its progress, though 
Pereyra made a reply. 

His system was lhi.s. The Jews he calls Adamites^ and 
supposes them to have issued from A<lam ; and gives the 
title Prmdamites to the Gentiles, whom he supposes to 
have been a long time before Adam. But this being ex- 
pressly contrary to the first words of Genesis, Pereyra had 
recourse to the fabulous antiquities of the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, and to some idle rabbins, who imagined there 
had been another world before that described by Moses. He 
Avas apprehended by the inquisition in P'landers, and very 
roughly used, though in the service of the dauphin. Biit 
he appealed from their sentence to Rome, whither he went 
in the time of Alexander VIl., and where he printed a re- 
traction of his book of Preadamites. 

The arguments against the Preadamites are these. The 
sacred history of Moses assures us that Adam and Eve 
were the first persons that were created on the earth, Gen. 

1 : 26. 2. 7. Our Savior confirmed this when he said, 
“ From the beginning of the creation God made them, 
male and female,” Mark 10- 6. It is undeniable that he 
speaks this of Adam and Eve, because in the next verse 
he uses the same words as those in Gen. 2: 4 : “ There- 
fore shall a man leave his father and mother, and cleave 
unto his wife.” It is also clear from Gen; 3: 20, where it 
is said, that “ Adam called his wife’s name Eve, because 
she w^as the imther of all living that is, she was the 
source and root of all men and women in the world ; which 
plainly intimates that there was no other woman that was 
such a mother. Finally, Adam is expressly called tw'ice, 
by the apostle Paul, the first man^ 1 Cor. 15; 45, 47. — Hend. 
Buck. 

PRECEPT ■ a rule given by a superior ; a direction or 
command. The precepts of religion, says Saurin, are as 
essential as the doctrines ; and religion wiU as certainly 
Rink if the morality be subverted, as if the theology be 
undermined. The doctrines are only proposed to us as 
the ground of our duty. (See Doctrine ;Law; and 
Positive lusmxmoixs.)^Bmd. Buck. 

PRECISIANS ; one of the names given to the Puritans, 
or those -who, abcxit the time of the Commonwealth, dis- 
covered by Iheir conduct that they were in earnest on the 
subject of religion. They were called precise, because 
they condemned swearing, plays, gaming, and drinking, 
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ibiicing; and other worldly recreations on the Lord’s day, 
cuid the time-serving, careless, and corrupt religion which 

was then in fashion Hend. Buck, 

PEEDESTINARIANS ; tliose who believe in predesti- 
nation. (See PREDEsriNATioN.) — Ilend. Buck, 
PREDESTINATION. The word predestinate is of 
Latin original, (pmdestinoj) and signifies in that tongue to 
deliberate beforehand with one’s self how one shall act, 
and, in conseqnence of such deliberation, to form a set- 
tled plan, or predetermine adhere, when, how, and by 
whom any thing sliall be done, and to what end it shall 
be done. So the Grreek word probrizd, which exactly an- 
swers to the English word predestinate, and is rendered 
by it, (Acts 4: 28. Rom. 8: 29, 30. 1 Cor. 2: 7. Eph. 1: 5, 
31.) .signifies to resolve what shall be done, and before the 
thing resolved on is actually effected ^ to appoint it to some 
certain use, and direct it to .some determinate end. (See 
Decrees of God.) 

This doctrine has been the occasion of considerable 
disputes and controversies among divines. On the one 
side it has been observed, that it is impossible to reconcile 
it with our ideas of the justice and goodness of God, that 
it makes God to be the author of sm, destroys moral dis- 
tinction, and renders all our efforts useless. 

Predcstinanans deny these consequences, and endeavor 
to prove this doctrine from the consideration of the per- 
fections of the divine nature, and from Scripture testimo- 
ny. If his knowledge, say they, he infinite and unchange- 
able, he must have known every thing from eternity. If 
wc allow the attribute of prescience, the idea of a decree 
must certainly be believed also j for how can an action 
that is really to come to pass bo foreseen, if it be not de- 
termined either to do or to .suffer it? God knew every 
thing from the heginningj but this he could not have 
known if he had not so determined it. If, also, God be 
infinitely wise, it cannot be conceived I hat he would leave 
things at random, and have no plan. lie is a God of or- 
der, and thi.s order he observes as strictly in the mor^fl as 
in the natural world, however confused things may appear 
to us. To conceive otherwise of God, is to degrade him, 
and is an insult to his perfections. If he, then, be wise 
and unchangeable, no new idea or purpose can nri.se m 
his mind ; no alteration of his plan can take place, upon 
condition of his creatures acting in this or that way. (See 
Foreknoweedoe ; Prescience.) 

To say that this doctrine makes him the author of sin is 
not justifiable. We all allow omnipotence to be an attri- 
bute of Deity, and that by this attribute he could have 
prevented sin from entering into the world, had he cbo.sen 
it ; yet we see he did not. Now he is no more the author 
of sin in one case than the other. May we not ask, Why 
dc^s he sutler those inequalities of providence? why per- 
mit whole nations to lie in idolatry for ages ? why leave 
men to the most cruel barbarities ? why punish the sins 
of the fathers in the children ? In a word, why permit 
the world at large to be subject to pains, crosses, losses, 
evils of every kind, and that for so many thousands of 
years? And, yet, will any dare call the Deity unjust? 
The fact is, our finite minds know but little of the ways 
of God, Rom. 11: 33—36. ^ 

But, supposing there are difficulties in this subject, (and 
what subject is without ?) the Scripture abounds with pas- 
sages which at once prove the doctrine. Matt. 2o: 34, Rom. 
8: 29, 30. Eph. 1. 3, 6, 11. 2 Tim. 1, 9. 2 Thess. 2: 13. 

37. John 17; 2—24. Rev. 13: 8. 
17: 8. Dan. 4: 35. 1 Thess. 5: 19. Matt. 11: 26, Exod. 
4: 21. Prov. 16: 4. Acts 13. 48. 

The moral uses of this doctrine are these ; 1. It hides 
wide from man. 2. Excludes the idea of chance. 3. 
Exal^ the grace of God. 4. Renders salvation certain. 

believers great consolation. See Decrees of 
God : Election ; King, Topladt^, Cooper, and Tucker, on 
; B^t on nth Art. ; WhiUtg mi (M on 
^RwPomU; Wesley’s Fred, considered; BUPs Logica 
Wesltm^; l^mdsonthe WiU; PoOuUon the Decries ; 
Sdmarir Ventas Redwe; Saurm’s Sermons, vol. r. set 13 • 
Dr. WRHarn' Sermon on Predestination ; Dr. Hamilton on 
Election; Dmglea on the Truths of Religion ; Fuller’s 
Works / DmdMs Theoh^y, • Hend, Buck, 
rBE-EMlNENOE 5 higher powci and honor. In all 


things, in nature, in person, in office, work, power, and 
honor, Christ has the pre-eminence above angels and men, 
or any other creature. Col. 1: 18. A man has no pre-emi- 
nence above a beast as to his body ; he is liable to the same 
diseases and death. Eccl. 3: 19. — Brown. 

PRE-EXISTENCE OF JESUS CHRIST, is lus exis- 
tence before he was born of the virgin Mary. That he 
really did exist before, is plain, from John 3: 13. 6; 50. 
dec. 17: 1. 8: 58. 1 John 1:4; but there have been dif- 
ferent opinions respecting this existence. 

Dr. Watts supposes, that the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of the soul of Christ explains dark and difficult scriptures, 
and discovers many beauties and proprieties of expres- 
sion m the word of God, which on any other plan lie un- 
observed. For instance, m Col. 1: 35, Acc. Christ is ilc- 
scribed as the image of the invisible God, the first-born 
of every creature. His being the image of the invisible God 
cannot refer merely to his divine nature ; lor that is as 
invisible in the Son as in the Father : therefore it seems 
to refer to his prc-existent soul in union with the Godhead. 
Again: when man is said to be created in the image of 
God, (Gen. 1, 2.) it may refer to the God-man, to Christ in 
his prc-cxistent state. God says, “ Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness.” The word is ledoublcd, 
perhaps to intimate that Adam was made m the hkene.ss 
of the human soul of Christ, as well as that he bore some- 
thing of the image and resemblance of the divine nature. 

On the other side it is affirmed, that this doctrine of 
the pre cxistenei* the human .•='Oul of Clui.st weakens 
and subverts that of his per.sonality. 1. A pure intelli- 
gent spirit, say they, the first, the most ancient, and the 
most excellent of creatures, created before the founrlation 
of the world, so exactly resembles the second person of 
the Anan trinity, that it is imjKissible to show the least 
difference, except m name. 2. The prc-existem intelli- 
gence supposed in this doctrine is so conlouncled with 
those other intelligences called angels, that there is great 
danger of mistaking thus human .soul for an angel, and .so 
of making the person of Christ to consist of three natures. 
3. If Jesus Christ had nothing in common like the rest oi 
mankind, except a body, how could this senii-confoniiity 
make him a real man ? 4. The passages quoted in proof 
of the pre-existence of the human soul of Je.siis Christ 
are of the same sort with those which others allege m 
proof of the pre-cxistencc of all human souls. 5. Tins 
opinion, by ascribing the dignity of the work of redemp- 
tion to his sublime human soul, detracts Irorn the deny 
of Chri.st, and renders the last as passive as the first ac- 
tive. 6. This notion IS contrary to Scriiiiure. St. Paul 
says, m all things n behooved him to be made like his bre- 
thren : he partook of all our infirmities, except sin. St. 
Luke says, lie increased m stature and m wisdom, Heb. 
2: 17. Luke 2: 52. See articles Jf.sus Christ, and 1n- 
DWELLiNU Scheme ; Bobinson's Clanrir, vol. i. jip. 2T1, 311 ; 
Watts^ Works, voK v. pp. 274, 385 ; GdVs Boihj of Oivun- 
ty,yo\. ii. p. 53 ; Robinson^ s Pka, p. 140 j Fleming's Chris- 
toiogy ; Simpson's Apology for ihe Trinity, p. 190 , Hatv- 
ker's Sermon on the Dioimtyof Christ, pp. 44, 45. — Hmd. 
Buck. 

PRE-EXISTIANI ; a term applied to those who hold 
the hypothesis of the pre-exi.stence of souls, or the doctrine 
that, at the beginning of the world, God created the souls 
of all men, which, however, are not united to the body 
till the individuals for whom they are destined are begot- 
ten or born into the world. Thi.s was the opinion of Py- 
thagoras, Plato, and his followers, and of the cabali.sts 
among the Jews. The doctrine was taught by Justin 
Martyr, Origen, and others of the fathers, and has been 
the common opinion of mystics, both of ancient and mo- 
dem times. Such as hold the immediate creation of the 
human soul at the moment of the production of the body, 
arc called creatiani ; and those who believe in its natu- 
ral propagation by the parents, iraduciani. — Hend. Buck. 

PREMONSTRANTES, or Prjemonstratenses ; a re- 
ligious order of regular canons, instituted in 1120 by S. 
Nbrberl, and thence called Norbertines. The rule they 
followed was that of St. Augustine, with some slight al- 
terations, and an addition of certain severe laws, whose 
authority did not long survive their founder. 

They first came into England A. D. 1146. Their fiist 
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monastery, called New-house, was erected in Lincolnshire, 
by Peter de SauUa, and dedicated to St. Martiul. In the 
reign of Edward 1. this order had twenty-seven monaste- 
ries in England.— JUirk, 

PREPARE j (1.) To make ready, Josh. 1: 11. (2.) 
To lit and qualify, Rom. 9. 23. (3.) To appoint, Matt 
20: 23. (4 ) To diiect, establish, I Ehron. 20: 18. God 
prepares memf and intfh for men when he graciously ful- 
fils hi.s proinisc.s and blesses them, Ps. til: 7. To prepare 
ike way of the Lord Jesus is to consider the predictions con- 
cerning him, lay aside every jirejiidiec against him. and 
readily receive him as the promised Messiah and Savior 
of the world, Isa. 40* 3. To prepare the heart is to mortify 
Its various lusts, and put it into a frame of holy siibmi.s- 
sion to, and earnest longing for, a God in Christ, 1 Sam. 
7: 3. 1 Chron. 29; is. The pteparatton of the heart and the 
nnstrer of the tom^ne are both from the Ltnd ' the arranging 
and lixing of the thoughts and inclinations of the heart 
about civil, and much more about spiritual Ihmg.s, and 
tlie giving abiliiv to speak readily, distinctly, and to edifi- 
lation, are from the Lord, as his tree gift and elfcctual 
work, Prov lb: 1. 

The preparation on which Christ sufTcred was not 
the preparation of the passover, for that was the day bc- 
i‘ore, but for the Sabbath of the pa.ssovcr week, Matt. 27: 
1)2 Jolin 19. 14 — Bnovn ; Lohnison's flibl. Repos. 

rRESRY"rER. (See next article; and articles Bishop, 
Dcaco.v, Ei.dku ) 

PRESBYTERIANISM. The tiilc Presbyterian comes 
from the Greek wool presbufirus, whicli signifies .senior, 
or elder, intimating that the government of the church in 
the New 'restameut was by jiriisbylenes, that is, by asso 
ciaiion of ministers and ruling elders, po.ssessed all of 
e^qual powers, without any supeiiority among them, either 
in oliice or order. 3'he Prcsb/lenans believe, that ibc 
authority ol their ministers to preach the gospel, to ad- 
minister the saciarnents of b.-iplism and the I.«ord’s sufiper, 
and to feed the fioek of Christ, is derived from the Holy 
Gliosi by the impoMtion of the hands of the pre.shytery , 
and they oppose the independent scheme of the common 
lights of Christians by the same argil moiils which are 
used for that jnirposc by the Episcopalians They afiirin, 
however, that there is no order in the eliurch, as establish- 
ed by {^diiist and hi.s apostlc.s, superior to that of presby- 
ters; that all mmi.stcrs, being ambassadors of Christ, are 
equal by their eonimission ; that presbyter and bi.shop, 
though difierent words, are of llie same import; and that 
prelacy was gradually established upon tlio primitive piac- 
lice ol making the moderator, or speaker of the piesby- 
tcry, a permanent ofiieer. 

Tliese po'-itioiis they maintain against the Episcopalians 
bv tlie following arguments. — They observe, that the* apos- 
tles planted chiirelies by ordjunmg bi.sliops and deacons in 
every city ; tlial the ininisiers which m one verse are call- 
ed bishops, are m the next, perhaps, denominated piesby- 
ter.s ; lluit we nowhere read in the New Testamen* of bi- 
shops, presbyters, and deaeons, in any one church , and 
lh;it, therefore, we are under the neeessny of eoricbidmg 
bishop and pre.sbyter to be two names for the .same church 
officer. (See Ensi’orAcv ) 

“ The identity of the office of bishop and presbyter be- 
ing thus clearly established, it follows, that the presbyterate 
IS the highest permanent office in the church, and that 
every faithful pastor of a flock is successor to the ajiostles 
in every thing in which they were to have any successors. 
Ill the apo.stolie office there were indeed some things pecu- 
liar and extraordinary, such as their immediate call by 
Christ, their infallibility, their being wiine.sses of our Lord’s 
resurrection, and their unlimited jurisdiction over the whole 
■world. The.se powers and privileges could not be convey- 
ed by imposition of hands to any successors, whether 
called presbyters or bishops ; but as rulers or office-bearers 
in particular churches, we have the confes-sion of * the 
, very chiefest apostles,’ Peter and John, that they were no- 
thing more than presbyters, or parish ministers. This 
being the case, the dispute which has been .so warmly agi- 
tated concerning the validity of Presbyterian ordination 
may be soon decided ; for if the ceremony of ordination 
be at all essential, it is obvious that such a ceremony per- 
formed by presbyters must be valid, as there is no higher 


order of ccr Ic.siasiics m the church by whom it can be p^'* 
formed. Accordingly we find, tliat Timothy Inmsclf, 
though said to be a bi.shop, was ordained by the laying on 
of the hands of a pre.sb\tcry At that ordination, indeed, 
St. Paul pre.Nikd, but he could proidc only as pnmu.s in 
panbus ; for W'e have seen that, as permanent officers m 
the church of Christ, the apostles ihemsclves were no 
more than pre.sbylcrs. If the apostles’ hands were im- 
posed for any other purpose, u must have been to comnr.u 
iiirate those eharismntaf or miraculous gifts of ihc Holy 
Spirit, which wore then so frequent ; but which no mo- 
dern presbyter or bishop will pretend to give, nnless Ids 
under.standing be clouded by the grossest ignfirancc, oi 
perverted by the most frantic enthusiasm ” 

Tlie members of the church of Scotland are Mncl Pics- 
byterians. J'lieir mode of eiclcsiasiicnl governrnctil was 
Imniglit thither from Geneva by .Tohn Knox, the famous 
Scotch reformer, and who has been styled the apo.*»lle of 
Scotland. 

'I'hc I r doctrine > are Calvinist tc, as may be seen in the 
confession of faith, and the larger and shorter entecliisrns ; 
though it is supposed that the clergy, when compo.'-ing lu- 
struciions, cither lor iheir respective parishes, or the pub- 
lic at large, arc no more fciiereil 1)> the confession, than 
the clergy ol the church of England are by the thirty-nine 
article.s. Many m both coininiiiiiiios, it semns, lake a 
more extensive l:itilude than iheir formulas allow them. 
(See CuuKcii or SooTLAnn ) 

As to the church govirtmienl among the St'oti h Presby- 
tenans, no one is ignoianl, that, from tin* first dawn of the 
RiTormation among ns till the era ol the revolution, tlierc 
was a iK*rpcliuil struggk: between the court anti tiie peo-ple, 
for the c.stablishment of an episcopal or a prc.sb) tet lan 
form; the former model of ecclesiasiieal polity W’as pa- 
Ironi/ed by the house of Stuart on account ot tin* supj'orl 
w'hich it gave to the prerogatives of the crown ; the latter 
wms the favorite ol the majonty of the peojilc, pcihap.s 
not .so much on accouni ol its supi'rior claim to apostoli- 
cal iiiNlitution, a.s bci.iusc tlie l;iity arc mixt'd with the 
clergy in chu^'ch judicatories, and the two ord*u's, wdiich 
under episcopacy are kept so distmct, mcorjionted, as it 
were, into one body. (See Chi iicm op Spoilami ) *See 
Ilaifs liar of a Gospel ('huteh , Eney. lint., art. PBhsiJv- 
TCRiANS; Bromi's Vmdiealion of the Prtsbyh nan Form (,f 
Chunk Goveni/nent ; Srofih Confesann and Dtreelory For 
the other .side* of the question, :vn<i ngnmsr rresbvtcrian 
church government, see articles Rrowmsts; Im)I!-i.x- 

DENTS , CoNiiHEUATlONALlsTS ; aiul EnSCOCAPy. — IT. Illteh. 

PRESBYTERIANS, (Dissenting;) tliose in Scotland, 
w'ho, though holding the principle.s of Preshyienan chun U 
government, have separated from tlie kirk, and are formed 
into several di.sttiiel hfjdies. (See Relief ; Si pi m n"; ac-l 
Synod; RrionMnu Preshyteujan ) — llend Ihnh 

PRESBY^TERl ANS, (English.) 'fhe first adlipreiits 
of this form of church government in England were those 
Proie*<lants who returned from Frankfort, to which phiee 
they had fled for refuge in the r'ugn of queen Mary, 'fhe i e 
they became ae(|uainled with the Geneva platform, and, 
returning to their native country in the lime of Elizabetli, 
they at first met in private houses, and aftci^’ards more 
publicly, on which occasions the worship was conducted 
agreeably to the forms of the Geneva service-book 'J’he 
first Presbyterian place of w'orship that was built was 5 \t 
Waridsw»-orih, m Surry, wfficre also they formed n presby. 
tery. Other presbyteries w’cre then rapidly constituted in 
mo.st of the counties in England ; and, in a short time, 
the number of the Presbyterians is said lo have amounterl 
to a hundred ihousand In the time of Cromwell they 
held the faiiions Westminster assembly, consisting of 'a 
hundred and fifty ministers, of whom, how’ever. seven 
were Independents. They now hoped that Presbyterm iumh 
w'ould be made the e.stabiished religion of England by au 
act of parliament ; but a law w^as enacted, granting free 
toleration to every one to think and worship as be pleased, 
which proved a great eyesore to the Presbyterians, who 
had expected to see their opponents, especially the Inde- 
pendents, completely crushed. 

About the beginning of last century, though the Inde- 
endents had greatly augmented, both the size and num- 
er of the Presbyterian congregations w^rc nearly double 
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«j/ Maryland; Holmes^ American Anr.ah ; Original MSS. 
in Philadtlphia. 

PRESBYTERIANS, (Cumbekland j) a body of North 
Arnencan Presbyterians, who reside principally in the 
states of Kentucky and Tennessee, and the adjacent ter* 
ritones. The causes which led to its formation are the 
following : About the year 1800, a very great revival of 
religion took place within the bounds of the synod of Ken- 
tucky, in consequence of which a greater number of new 
congregations were formed than it was possible to supply 
with regularly educated ministers. To remedy this evil, 
it was resolved to license men to preach w’ho were apt to 
teach, inul sound in the faith, though they- had not gone 
through any c<»urse of classical study. This took place 
at the Traii'-ylvania presbytery ; but as many of its 
members were dissatisfied with the proposed innovation, 
an ap])cal was made to the synod, which appointed a com- 
mission toexaimuc into the circumstances of the casej the 
result of whose rejiort was a prohibition of the labors of 
uneducated minislors, which led the opposite party to 
lonn ihcmselves into an independent piesbytery, w’hich 
look Us name from the district of Cumberland, in which 
It was constituted. 

As to doctrinal views, they occupy a kind of middle 
ground between Calvini.sts and Arminians. They reject 
the doctrine of eternal reprobation, and hold the univer- 
sality of redemption, and that the Spirit of God ojieratcs 
on the world, or as cocxletisively as Christ has made the 
atonement, in such a manner as to leave all men inexcu- 
sable The number of their congregations amounts to 
sixty — Ihnd Bvrh, 

PR E vSe I E N C E O F G O D . ( Sec Omnisc tENcn ; Foue- 
KNowLLDGE.J Oil this subjcct thrcc leading theories have 
been losorteil to, in order to evade the ditiiculties which are 
supposed to be involved in the opinion commonly received. 
The chevalier Ramsay, arnonghis other speculations, holds 
it a matterof choice in'Uod, to ihiuk of finite ideas ; and simi- 
lar opinions, Ihoiigli variously worded, have been occasion- 
ally adopted. In substance llicse opinions are, that though 
the knowledge of God be infinite as his power is infinite, there 
is no more reason to conclude, that his knowledge should 
be always exerted to the full extent of its capacity, than 
that Ills power should he employed to the extent of his 
omnipotence ; and that if we suppose him to choose not to 
know some contingencies, the infinitcness of his know- 
ledge is not thereby impugned. To this it may be an- 
s'vi’red, that the infinite power of God is in Scripture rc- 
pn'sented, as in the nature of things it must be, as an infi- 
ime capacity, and not as infinite in act ; but that the know- 
kvlge of Gol is on the contrary never represented there to 
us as a cap4K'ity to acquire knowledge, but as actually 
comprehending all things that are, and all things that can 
be. 2. That the notion of God’s choosing to know some 
things, and not to know others, supposes a reason why he 
refuses to know any class of things or events ; which rea- 
son, It would seem, can only arise out of their nature and 
circumstances, and therefore supposes at least a partial 
knowledge of them, from which the reason for his not 
choosing to know them arises. The doctrine is therefore 
soinewhat contradictory. But, 3. It is f.ital to this opi- 
nion, that it does not at all meet the difficulty arising out 
of the (piesUoii of the consistency of divine prescience, 
and the free actionsof men ; since some contingent actions, 
for which men have been made accountable, we arc sure, 
have been foreknown by God, because by his Spirit in the 
prophets they were foretold ; and if the freedom of man 
can in these cases be reconciled to the prescience of God, 
there is no greater difficulty in any other case wffiich can 
possibly occur. 

A second theory is, that the foreknowledge of contingent 
events, being in its own nature impossible, because it im- 
plies a contradiction, it does no dishonor to the divine Be- 
ing to affirm, that of such events he has, and can have, 
no prescience whatever ; and thus the prescience of God, 
as to moral actions, being wholly denied, the difficulty in 
question is got rid of. To this the same ansvi^er must be 
given as to the former. It does not meet the case, so long 
as the Scriptures arc allowed to contain prophecies of re- 
wardable and punishable actions. The great fallacy in 
the argument, that the certain prescience of amoral action 


destroys its contingent nature, lies in supposing that con- 
tingency and certainty are the opposites of each other. It 
is, perhaps, tfn fortunate, that a word which is of figurative 
etymology, and which consequently can only have an ideal 
application to such subjects, should have grown into com- 
mon use in this discussion, because it is more liable, on 
that account, to present itself to different minds under dif- 
ferent shades of meaning. If, however, the term contm- 
gent in this controversy has any definite meaning at all, 
as applied to the moral actions of men, it must mean 
their freedom, and stands opposed, not to certainty, but to 
necessity. A free action is a voluntary one j and an ac- 
tion which results from the choice of the agent, is disiin- 
guished from a necessary one in this, that it might not 
have been, or have been otherwise, according to the self- 
determining power of the agent. It is with reference to 
this specific quality of a free action, that the term contin- 
gency is used; it might have been otherwise, in othei 
words, it was not necessitated. Contingency in moral ac- 
tions is, therefore, their freedom, and is opposed, not to 
certainty, bm to constraint. The very nature of this con- 
troversy fixes this as the precise meaning of the term. 
The question is not, in point of fact, about the certainty 
of moral actions, that is, whether they irill happen or not ; 
but about the nature of them, whether free or constrained, 
whether they must happen or not Those who advocate 
this theory care not about the certainty of action'^, siinjdy 
considered, that is, whether they will take place or not; 
the reason why they object to a certain prescience of mo- 
ral actions is this — they conclmle I bat siudi a prescience 
renders them necessary. It is the quality of the action 
for w’hich they contend, not whether it will happen or not. 
If contingency meant uncrrtcfuity, the sense in which such 
iheorist.s take it, the dispute would be at an end. But 
though an uncertain action cannot he foreseen as certain, 
a free, unnecessitaled action may ; for there is imihing in 
the knowledge of the action, in the least, to afiect its na- 
ture. Simple knowledge is, in no sense, a cause of action, 
nor ran it be conceived to be casual, unconnected with cx- 
ertcil }x»\ver: for mere knowledge, tlierefore, an action re- 
mains free or necessitated, as the case may be, A neces- 
sitated action IS not made a volunlary one by its being 
foreknown ; a free action is not made a necessary one 
Free actions foreknown will not, therefore, cease to he 
contingent. But how stands the ease ns to their certainty ^ 
Preciselv^ on the same ground. The certainty of a iioci's- 
sary action foreknown, does not result from the know- 
ledge of the action, but from the operation of the necessi- 
tating cause ; and. in like manner, the certainty of a IVcc 
actum docs not result fiom the knowledge of U, which is 
no cause at all. but from the voluntary cause, that is, tlu* 
determination of the will. It alters not the case in the 
least, to say that the voluntary action might have been 
otherwise. Had it been otherwise, the knowledge of it 
w^ould have been otherwise; but us the will, wdiich gives 
birth to the action, is not dependent upon the previous 
knowledge of God, but the knowledge of the act urn upon 
foresight of the choice of the wnll, neither the will nor tin* 
act is controlled by the knowledge ; and the action, though 
foreseen, is still free or conlingent. The foreknowledge 
of God has then no influence upon either the freedom or 
the certainty of actions, for this plain reason, that it i"* 
knowledge, and not influence ; and actions may be cer- 
tainly foreknown, without their being rendered necessary 
by that foreknowledge. But here it is said, If the result 
of an absolute contingency be certainly foreknowm, it enu 
have no other result ; it cannot happen otherwise.” This 
is not the true inference. It will not happen otherwise ; 
but, it may be asked, Why can it not happen otherwise? 
Can is an expression of poleniialiiy ; it denotes power or 
possibility. The objection is, that it is not possible that 
the action should otherwise happen. But why not? What 
deprives itof that power? If a necessary action were m 
question, it could not otherwise happen than as the neces- 
sitating cause shall compel ; but then that would arise 
from the necessitating cause solely, and not from the pre- 
science of the action, wtiich is not causal. But it the 
action be free, and it enter into^ the very nature of a vo- 
luntary action to be unconstrained, then it might have 
happened in a thousand other ways, or not have happened 
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at al) ; the forekllo^«le4ge of il no more afiects ii3 nature 
in this case than in the other. All its potentiality, so to 
speak, still remains, independent of foreknowledge, which 
neither adds to its power of happening otherwise, nor di- 
minishes it. But then we are told, that the prescience 
of it, in that case, must be uncertain.” Not unless any 
person can provt, that the divine prescience is unable to 
dart through all the workings of the human mind, all its 
comparison of things in the judgment, all the influences 
of motives on the affections, all the hesitances and bait- 
ings of the will, to Its final choice. “ Such knowledge is 
too w^onderful for us,” but it is the knowledge of Him 
" who understandeth the thoughts of man afar off ” But 
if a contingency wUl have a given result, to that result it 
im$t be dcMermined.” Not in the least. Wc have seen that 
it cannot be determined to a given result by mere precog- 
nition ; for we have evidence m our own minds that mere 
knowledge is not causal to the actions of another. It is de- 
termined to its result by the will of the agent j bat even in 
that case, it cannot be said, that it vmat be determined to 
that result, because it is of the nature of freedom to be un- 
constrained . so that here we have an instance in the case 
of a free agent that he will act in some particular manner , 
but it by no means lollows from what will be, whether 
foreseen or not, that it must be. 

The third theory amounts, in brief, to tins, that the 
foreknowledge of Gtid must bo supposed to differ so much 
from any thing of the kind which we perceive in ourselves, 
and from any ideas which wc can possibly form of that 
property of the divine nature, that no argument respecUng 
il can be grountlcd upon our imperfect notions ; and that 
all controversy on subjects connected with it, i.s idle and 
fruitless. But though foreknowledge in God should be 
admitted to be sornething oi a ‘‘ very different nature” to 
the same quality in man, yet, fus »( is represented as 

cqui\aleiu to (orcknowledge, whatever that some- 
thing may be, since m consequence of it prophecies have 
actually been utiercd and fulfilled, and of such ii kind, 
too, as irlaie to actions for which men have in fact been 
held accountable; all the original difliculty of reconciUng 
contingent events to this something, ol which human 
foreknowledge is a “kind of shadow,” as “a map of 
China IS to China itself,” lemains in full force. The dif- 
ficulty is shifted, but not removed. It may, therefore, be 
certainly concluded, if at least the Holy Scriptures uie to 
be our guide, that the omniscience of God comprehends 
his certain prescience of all events how^ever contingent ; 
Olid if any thing more were necessaiy Ip strengthen the 
argument above given, it might be drawm from the irra- 
tional, and, above all, the unscriplural consequerice.s, 
which would follow from iVie denial of this doctrine. 
These are forcibly stated by president Edwards: — “Il 
would follow from this notion, (namely, that the Almighty 
doth not foreknow what will be the result of future c()n- 
tingencies,) that ak God is liable to be continually repent- 
ing what he has done, so he must be cj^ioscd to be con- 
stantly changing his mind and intentions as to his luture 
conduct ; altering his measures, relinquishing Ins old de- 
signs, and forming iicw' schemes -and projections. For 
his pnrpo.scs, even as to the main parts of his scheme, 
namely, such as belong to the slate of his moral kingdom, 
must be always liable to be biokcn, through want of foie- 
sight ; and lie must be coni imially putting his sy-slem to 
rights, as it gets out of order, through the contJiigeuce of 
the action.s of moral agents : he must be a Being who, 
instead of being absolutely immutable, must necessarily 
he the subject of infinitely the most numerous acts of re- 
pentance, and changes ol* intention, of any being whatso- 
ever ; for this plain reason, that his vastly extensive 
charge compreliends an infinitely greater number of those 
things which are to him contingent and. uncertain in 
such a situation he must have little else to do, but to mend 
broken links as well as he can; and be rectifying the dis- 
jointed frame and disordered movements, in the best man- 
ner the case will allow. The Supreme Lord of all things 
must needs be under great and miserable disadvantages, 
in governing the world which he has made, and has the 
rave of, through his being utterly unable to find out 
things of chief importance, which hereafter shall befall his 
sv^tcin : which, if he did but know, might make sea- 
122 


souable provisum i‘or. In many cases, there may be very 
great necessity that he should make provision, in the 
manner of his ordering and disptising things, for some 
great events which arc to happen, of vast and extensive 
influence, and endless consequence to the universe ; which 
he may see afterwards, when it is too laic, and may wish 
in vam that he had known belbrchand, that he might have 
ordered his affairs accordingly. And it is in the power of 
man, on tliese principles, by his devices, jiuri^ses, and 
action.s, thus to disappoint God, break his measures, make 
him continually to change his mind, subject him to vexa- 
tion, and bring him into confusion.” (Sec Foreknow- 
LEDiu: ; Decrees of Gon ; Fredestination.) — Watson. 

PRESCRIPTION, in theology, w'asa kind of argument 
pleaded by Tertulliaii and others in the third century 
against errdneous doctors. This mode of arguing has 
been despised by some, both because it has been used by 
papists, and because they think that truth has no need of 
Mich a support. Others, however, think that if it can be 
.shown that any particular doctrine of Christianity was 
lield in the earliest ages, even approaching the apostolic, 
it must have very considerable weight ; and, indeed, that 
it has so, apjiears from the univeisal appeals of all parties 
to tliose early time.s in support of their particular opinions. 
The Bible however is the true lest.— Buck. 

PRESENT, (1 ) At hand, and within view, as to 
I Sam FI 15. (2 ) Just now, as to lime, 1 Cor. 4: 
11. God is lepresenled as present when he utters his 
mind, displays his gloiy, favor, or wrath, oi some symbol 
of his presence • so he is represented as present in heaven, 
(Ps lb. 11 ) in Canaan, (John 1. ?..) m the courts of the 
lemple, (Ps. 100- 2.) m the church, (Gen. 4- 16.) in his 
noted providencc.s, (Isa ill 1, and 1)4 1 ) and in his or- 
dinances and fellowship with him, Luke 13: 26. Ps. 51 
11. God ill Christ is sen/ with the saini.s in the ordi- 
nances of the gospel, in the influences of grace, and con- 
tinued care of hi.s outward providence, Ps. 40. 1 Matt 
18: 20 To be jyfismt rvith the Lonl is to be in heaven^ 
enjoying the immediate /lew of his glory and I'ruition ol 
his love, 2 Cor. 5: 8. To be present m spirit is to be near 
in respect of direction, will, and inclmatJon, 1 Cor. 5: 3. 
This present wodil is one abounding W'ith fleshly delights, 
and with tioubles, temptations, and corruptions. Tit. 2: 12. 
The present truth is the truth greatly oppo.^ed, and which 
is so difficult, and yet much fur the honor of Christ, to be 
cleaved to in principle and practice, 2 Pel. 1: 12 — JBrofvn. 

PRESENT ; (1 j To show' , and to arraign in the pre- 
sence or view, 1 Sam. 17, 10. Acts 23. 33 (2 ) To offer ; 
(Malt. 2. 11.) and so a present is a gift, lendcred to testify 
regard or subjection, or to procure or confirm friendship, 
1 Kings 4. 21 2 Kings 17. 3. Kings offer presents to 

Christ when they gi'^e their hearts to him, believing in 
and obeying him, and give up their people and wealth to 
his service, Ps. 72 10. Ministers present their hearers as 
cliasle virgins before Christ, when, by their ineaiift, they 
come to appear at his judgment-seal, .sound in principle, 
lively in faith, single in affection to Christ, and holy in 
their lives and conversation, 2 Cor II: 2. Col. 1. 22,28. 
— Brown 

PRESS, This word is often used in Scripture not only 
for the machine by which grapes aie squeezed, but also 
for the vessel, or vat, into which the wane runs from the 
press ; that in which it is received and preserved. 
Wlieiiee proceed these cxpres.sions : he digged a winepress 
in Ills vineyard ; your presses shall run over with wine ; thy 
pr•.s.^v.s shall burst out with new wine; to draw out of the press ; 
Tkeh they sUw at thA wtne-press of Tkeb. It w'as a kind of 
subterraneous cistern, in which .the wine was received 
and kept, till il was put into jars or vessfls, of earth or 
wood. 

Wc read in several lilies of the Psalms, as H, 80, 83. 1, 
“ for the presses,” {on Gittithy Eng. Tr.] which is differ- 
ently explained. Some think that these psalms are songs 
of rejoicing for the vintage, and were chiefly sung at the 
feast of tabernacles, after the harvest and the vintage. 
Others think that giiHih signifies an instrument of music 
The fathers explaiii this in a spiritual sense, of the church 
of Christ, the mystical vine, m which the press is bmlt, 
according to the description of our Savior in the gospel. 
Calmet thinks the Hebrew may be translated, “a psalm 
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•Urenad to the uaMer of ani^, who pretided over the 
bend of Qittiies.” In the temple were several banda of 
singers, of which some ndght be of the city Oath— Oath- 

FRESUlSCraON, as it wlatai to the is a sappo- 
siticm ibrmed before examination. As it relates to me 
conduet oriSKmd actiohy it implies arrogaiw^ orinwe- 
renee. As it relates to relidon in general, it is a btnd 
and daring cmifldence in the goodness of God, withont 
obedience to his will. 

Presnmptoous sins mnst be distinguished from sins of 
infirmity, or those failings peculiar to human nature; 
(Eccl. 7: 20. 1 John 1: 8, 9.) from sins done through ig- 
noiance ; (Luke 12: 48.) and from sins into which men 
are hurriea by sadden and violent lemptatiop. Gal. 6i 1. 
llie ingredients which render sin presumfauous are, 
knowledge, (John 15: 22.) deliberation and contrivance, 
(Prov. 6; 14. Ps. 36; 4.) obstinacy, (Jer. 44; 16. Beat. 1: 
13.) inattention to the remonstrances of conscience, (Acts 
7: 51.) opposition to the dispensations of Providence, 
(2 Chron. 38: 22.) and repeated commission of the same 
sin, Ps. 78: 17. 

Presumptuous sins are numerous,* such as profane 
swearing, perju^, theft, adultery, drunkenness, Sabbath- 
breaking, &c. These may be more particularly consider- 
ed as presumptuous sins, because they are generally com- 
mitted against a known law, and so often repeated. Such 
sins are most heinous in their nature, and most pernicious 
in their efiects. They are said to be a reproach to the 
Lord ; (Num. 15; 3.) they harden the heart ; (1 Tim, 4: 2.) 
draw down judgments from heaven ; (Num. 15: 3l.) even 
when repented of, are seldom pardoned without some visi- 
ble testimony of God's displeasure, 2 Sam. 12: 10. 

As it respects professors of religion, as one observes, 
they sin presumptuously, (1.) when theV take up a profes- 
sion of religion without principle j (2.) when they profess to 
ask the blessing of God, and yet go on in forbidden cours- 
es ; (3.) when they do not take religion as they find it in 
the Scriptures ; (4.) when they make their feelings the test 
of their religion, without considering the difierence be- 
tween animal passion and the operations of the Spirit of 
God ; (5.) when they rnif into temptation ; (6.) when they 
indulge in self-confidence and self-complacency j (7.1 when 
they bring the spirit of the world into the church; (8.) 
when they form apologies foe that in some which they 
condemn in others ; (9.) when, pre^essing to believe in the 
doctrines of the gospel, they live licentiously ; (10.) when 
they create, magnify, and pervert their troubles ; (11.) 
when they arraign the conduct of God as unkind ana un- 
just. See JS. Wtdkerh Semens, vol. i. $er. 3 ; SoutVi Ser- 
mens, vol. vii. ser. 10, 11, and 12; Tiilotsoris Semens, ser. 
147 ; Somn’s Sermons^ vol. i. ser. 11 ; Geethmn on the 
Ag^avations of Sin; Fuller^s Works; Sermons; 

Bishop Hopkins on the Nature^ Danger, end Cure of Pre- 
sumptuous Sins. See his works. — Hend* Buds. 

PR jETORIUM ; a name given in the gos^s to the 
house in which dwelt the Roman governor of Jerusalem, 
Matt. 27: 27. Mark 15: 16. J<fim 18: 28, 83. Here he sat 
in his judicial capacity, and here JeSus was brought before 
him. Paul speaks also of the prsstorium (or palace) at 
Rome, in which he gave testimony to Christ, Phil. 1: 13. 
Some think, that by this he means the ptlacf of the em- 
peror Nero ; and others, that he means the phtce where 
the Roman praetor sat to administer Justice, that is, his 
tribunal. It is certain that the emper^s psdace did not 
bear the name of tribunal ; but Paul, Dting accustomed to 
ca.ll by this name the governor's palace at Jerusalem, 
give it to the emperor's at Rome. — Ceimet. 

PREVAIL ; (1.) To have the advantage of, or power 
over, Jttdg. 16: 5. (2.) To rise higher, Gen. 7: 18, 2& 
Jesus prevailed to open the sealed book of his Father's 
purposes : he had sufficient knowledge and authority for 
® * God prevail# whim, by 
mn Holy Ghost, it gains the attention of multitudes, con- 
yurts them to Christ, and disposes them to lay riieir 
pracUees, Acts 19: 20. Jacob's blessings, pmticu- 
ku^ Oa Josoph, preposied above the bUningsi/of his progsm- 
Im laths e^t of the phuiimss, and the nen&ess of 
"" " IjBciit* None his seed were em&luded 
I, AsUk the case of Abraham and Isaac. 


In hiB blessing Onnaan was partkotai^ divided ; and 
the increase m his posteiUy, there was a nearer prospect 
of their mherit&uf it, Gen. 49: 26. Wicked men prtoaa 
when permitted to as th^ ^ease In di^ionoring God 
and affiiieting hii pCOfte, tk. 9: 19. Mquities prevail 
agamst a saint when the appiiBhensions of his guik gready 
alright and distress Mm, gt Ms powerftif eormprions lead 
Mm, contrary to his inclination and the convictions of his 
judgment, to commit sin, Ps. 15: Z^Bfvam, 
PREVENT; “ ‘ “ 



dered, and favors emne nna^ed ; (Job 3: 12. Ps. 18: IR.) 
or unhappily, when snarei and auctions come unexpeet^ 
ed/2 Sam. 22: 6. — Brom. 

FRICK, (Eicbar]), LL. P.,) t philosopher and divine, 
was bom in Wales, February 1723, the son of a 
Calvinifitic minister, was educated at an academy 
near London. In 1757, he became the pastil of a dis- 
senting coDgregstion at Newington Green, and in 1769, 
the pastor at Hackney. In his refigious sentiments he 
was an Arian, having atim early age imbibed the views 
of Mr! Jones, his school teacher. He died March 19, 
1791, agedsixty-^.ven. 

He published u Review of the Principal Questions in 
Morals ; Four Dissertations ; Observations on Annuities, 
dec. ; Discussion concerning Materialism Bind Necessity, in 
a correspondence with Dr. Priestley ; and two volumes of 
sermons. 

Dr. Price's publications on religions subjects are not 
numerous. His sermons obntain much good sense. His 

Essays on Providence and Prayer" display great talents ; 
and his ** Questions on Morals" are considered as the 
ablest defonce of the system of Cudworth and Clarke. In 
the controversy with Dr. Pnestley, on Materialism, he dis- 
played great ability. 

The doctor was mways distinguished for his amiable de- 
portment in private life. There was a simplicity and a 
naiveti in his character, very remarkable in a man who 
Ifod mingled so much with the world. His piety was sin- 
cere, and, in his family prayer, his devotion was ardent. 

Of literary honors he enjoyed great abundance. His 
correspondents included many of the most eminent cha- 
racters in England, in America, ozkI in France. His 
works, which procured for him gmt respect in America, 
were, Observations on Civil Liberty, and the Justice of the 
War with America, 1776 j Additional Observations, 1777 ; 
and the Importance of the American Revolution, and the 
means of making it useful to the world, 1784. His ne- 
phew, William Morgan, has written his life, and described 
his excellent character. — AUen; Jones^ Chris, Bio^. 

PRICE, (Jonathan D.,) a physician and misuonary to 
Burmah, was ordained in rhiladel^ia. May 20, 1821. 
He arrived early in the next year at Rangoon! 

When bis meiucal character was known at court, he was 
ordered to repairlo Ava, the capital, where he was intro- 
duced to the king, who gave aim a house. When the 
British invaded Bonnah, he and Mr. Judson were thrown 
into prison, June ,8, 1824. He was confined, and subject 
to drmfol sufierings till February or March, 1826,* when 
he was released and employed to negotiate a treaty with 
the British, who had advanced near to the capital. 

After toe war he resided at Ava, in the favor of the 
emperor : he engaged in the tuition of several scholars ; 
ana by nis lectures hoped tq shake the foundation of 
Boodhisro. He fell a victim to pulmonary consumption, 
February 14, 1828, dying in the hope of that precious 
gospel he wished to imj^ to the heathen. Atm. Bap. 
Mag. ; Memoir of Mrs, Judson, — AUen, 

Pride, is inordinate and unreasonaMe self-esteem, 
attended with insolence and rude treating of others. 

«It is sometimes," says a good writer, "cemfounded 
with vamty, and someumes with dignity; but to the 
former pasnoii it has no resemblance, and in many cir- 
cumstanc^ it difibn from th^atter. Vanity is the 

pr^mces be has no ^iLdinatitm to insult the 

compel^. The yvoud mssi, on the other hand, is natu- 
tafiy silent, eshl, wrapt op ia bfo own importance, seldom 
speaks but to iwe ms audience foel meir inferiority." 
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Pride is the high opinion that a poor^ little, contracted soul 
entertains of itself. Dignity consists in just, great, and 
uniform actions, and is the opposite to meanness. * 

2. Pride manifests itself by praising ourselves, adorning 
our persons, attempting to ap;^ar before oUxers in a supe- 
rior light to what we are j contempt and slander of others ; 
envy at the excellencies others possess ; anxiety to gain 
applause j distress and rage when slighted ; impatience of 
contradiction, and opposition to God himself. 

3. The evil effects of pride are beyond computation. 
It has spread itself universally in all nations, among 
aU characters ; and as it was the first sin, as some 
suppose, that entereff into the world, so it seems the 
last to be conquered. It may be considered as the 
parent of discontent, ingratitude, covetousness, poverty, 
presumption, passion, extravagance, bigotry, war, and 
prsecution. in fact, there is hardly an evil perpetrated 
but what pride is connected with k in a proximate or re- 
mote sense. 

4. To suppress this evil, we should consider what we 
are. “ If we could trace our descents,” says Seneca, we 
should find all slaves to come from princes, and all princes 
from slaves. To be proud of knowledge, is to be blind 
in the light ; to be proud of virtue, is to poison ourselves 
with the antidote ; to be proud of authority, is to make 
our rise our downfal.” The imperfection of our nature, 
our scantv knowledge, contracted powers, narrow concep- 
tions, and moral inability, are strong motives to excite us 
to humility. We should consider, also, what punishments 
this sin has brought on mankind. See the cases of Pha- 
raoh, Haman, Nebuchadnezzar, Herod, and others. How 
particularly is it prohibited ; (Prov. 16: 18. 1 Pet. 5: 5. 
James 4: 6. Frov. 29: 23.) what a torment it is to its pos- 
sessor ; (Esther 5: 13.) how soop all things of a sublunary 
nature will end; how disgraceful it renders us in the 
sight of God, angels, and men what a barrier it is to our 
felicity and communion with God $ how fruitful it is of 
discord ^ how it precludes our usefulness, and renders us 
really contemptible. (See Humility.) Brown's Philosophy 
of the Mind ; Blair's Sermons / Works of Robert HalL — 
Htnd. Bmck. 

PRIDEAITX, (John, D. D. j) bishop of Worcester, 
This great divine was bom at Stowford, in Devonshire, 
on the 17th of September, 1578. His father having a 
numerous family, with very little to support them, the ex- 
penses of his educatioii, after he had instructed in 
writing and reading at home, were defrayed by a lady of 
the same parish. He was sent to school, where he con- 
tinued till he had acquired^ some knowledge of the Latin 
language ; he then travelled, on foot, to Oxford, and en- 
gaged himself in some menisil capacity in Exeter college, 
dividing his time between the servile offices of the kitch- 
en and those studies which afterwards rendered him so 
eminent 

On account of his abilities and learning, he was admit- 
ted a membe^jof the college in 1596. He took the degrees 
in arts and divinity ; and, alter having been some years 
fellow, was, in 1612, chosen rector of his college. In 
1615, he was made Eegius professor of divinity, by virtue 
of which place he became canon of Christ ^urch, and 
rector of Ewelme, in Oxfordshire, and afterwards filled 
the office of viee-^ancellor for several years. He was 
consecrated bishop of Worcester, at Westminster, the 19th 
of December following, 1641. From his adherence and 
support of Charles the Fiivt, during the great rebellion, he 
became so impoverished, that he was obliged to sell his 
library 10 support himself and his family. He was a man 
of most unassuming gnd gentle manners ; of excellent 
conduct, and great integrity and piety of mind ; quite re- 
gardless of wotidly concerns, ana careless and often im- ^ 
prudent in worldly matters. He died fever, at Bre- 
aan, in Worcestershire, at the house of his son-in-law, Dr. 
Henry Sutton, on the 3(Hh of July, 1650, leaving to his 
children no legacy but^^God’s blessing and a “fraet’s 
prayers,*’ as he himself expresses it in his will. 

He was an excellent linguist, possessing a wmtderful 
memory ; and so profound a divine, that some have called 
him, Colainiia a^otthodpxm, et Malleus Hereticorum, 
Fatrum Paimr and *SIngeas $<ffiolm et Academy oraeu- 
lum.” His works mere an much esteemed as his leaniing. 


See Sketch of the life of Pridcaux ; also, Middleton's Eomh 

”* Junes’ Chris. Biog. 

(Humphrey, D. D.,) a learned divine and 


gdical Biography. ---Jones' Chris. Biog. 

PRIDE AUX, (Humphrey, D. D.,) a 
hisloriwi, wt^ bora at Padstow, in Cornwall, in 1648. He 


was educated at Westminster school, and Christ church, 
Oxford ; and while at the university, he published the 
Ancient Inscriptions from the Arundelian Marbles, under 
the title of “ Marmora Oxoniensia,” which recommended 
him to the patronage of the lord chancellor Finch, after- 
wards earl of Nottingham, who gave him a living near 
Oxford, and afterward a prebend in Norwich cathedral. 
He was subsequently promoted to the arehdeacoin^ of 
Sufiblk ; and in 1702, made dean of Norwich. An incu- 
rable weakness having incapacitated him for the public 
offices of the ministry, he resigned his church preferment, 
and devoted his time to the study of sacred literature. He 
was highly respected, and often consulted on the affairs 
of the church. His death took plaioe on the first of No- 
vember, 1724. 

Besides his great work, entitled The Old and New 
Testament connected in the History of the Jews, and 
neighboring Nations,” of which there are many editions, 
he was the author of The Life of Mahomet, with a Let- 
ter to the Deists,” octavo, and Ecclesiastical Tracts,” 
octavo, 6cc. 6cc. Biog. Brit. — Jams' Chris, Bwg. 

PRIEST ; a person set apart for the performance of 
sacrifice, and other offices and ceremonies of religion. 

Before the promulgation of the law of Moses, the first 
born of every family, the fathers, the princes, and the 
kings, were priests. Thus Cain and Abel, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Melchizedek, Job, Isaac, and Jacob, offered them- 
selves their own sacrifices. Among the Israelites, after 
llieir departure from Egypt, the priesthood was confined to 
one tribe ^ and it consisted of three orders, the high-priest, 
priests, and Levites. 

The Lord having reserved to himself the first-born of 
Israel, because he had preserved them from the hand of 
‘the destroying angel in Egypt, by way of exchange and 
compensation, he accepted the tribe of Levi for the service 
of ms tabernacle, Num. 3; 41. Thus the whole tribe of 
Ldvi was appointed to the sacred ministij, but not all in 
the same manner j for of the three .sons of Levi, Gershom, 
Kohath, and Merari, the heads of the three great families, 
the l«ord chose the family of Kohath, and out of this fa- 
mily the house of Aaron, to exercise the functions of the 
priesthood. All the rest of (be family of Kohaih, even the 
children of Moses, and their descendants, remained among 
the Levites. 

The high-priest was at the head of all religious affairs, 
and was ordinary judge of all difficulties that belonged 
thereto, and even of the general jus- 
tice and judgment of the Jewish na- 
Upn, Dent. 17: 8—12. 19: 17. 21: 5. 
33: 9, 10. Ezek. 44: 24. He only 
had the privilege of entering the 
sanctuary once a year, on the day 
of solemn expiation, to make atone- 
ment for the sins of the whole peo- 
qgM pie, Lev. 16: 2, dec. He was to be 

V uoro of one of his own tribe, whom 

his father had married a virgin \ and 
was to be exempt from corporal de- 
fect, Lev. 21; 13. In general, no 
r defe< 


k who had any defect of this 
kind could offer sacrifice, or enter 
the bdy place, to present the shew- 
bread. not he was to be maintained 
^by tbe sacrifices offered at the taber- 
■nacle, Lev. 21: 22. 

God |iad appropriated to the person 
of the high-priest the orade of his tru& : so that when he 
w^ habited in the proper ornaments of his dignity, and 
with the urim and thummim, he answered questions pro- 
posed to him, and God discovered to him secret and future 
Ahings. He was ferbldden to mourn for the death of any 
of bis relftions, even for his father or mother ; or to enter 
into aiiy place where a dead body lay, that he might not 
contract, or haxaxd the contraction, of uncleanncss. He 
eoiild not unarrv a widow, nor a woman who had been di- 
vmeed, nor a narlot but a virgin only of his own race 
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He was to (observe a strict coiitineure Willing the whole 
tune of his service. 

Ihe onlmary priests 
served inimedtalclv at the 
a U n 1 . k I ! led , skin netl , and of- 
leied the stunfices They 
kept np a perpetual fire on 
tlie altar ol burru-saentices, 
and in the lamps of the 
golden candlesliek m the 
sanctuary ; they kneaded 
the loaves of shew-bread, 
baked them, ottered them 
on the golden altar m the 
sanctuary, and changed 
them every Sabbath day. 
Every day, night and morn- 
ing, a priest, appointed bv 
casting of lots at the begin- 
ning of the week, brought 
into the sanctuary it smok- 
ing censer of incense, and 
set it on the golden table, 
otherwise called the altar 
Prie4 of incense 

The prieslliood was made hereditary in the family of 
Aaron ; and the first-boin of the oldest brunch of that fa- 
mily, if he ha \ no legal Idemisli, was always the high- 
pnesl This <liv me appointment was observed with con- 
sidcrahle acenrnev till the lews bdl iindei the dominion 
of the Romans, and had then faith corrupted by a false 
philosophy. 'I'licn, ind.ei'd, tlie high -priesthood was 
.somelimi’S set up to sale, and, inste.id ol’ (ontiniimg for 
lil'e, a , It oiiglit to have done, it seenn'>, from some passages 
in tJie JSevv Tcstaineni, fo have beiii nothing more than 
.an annual ottici’ 'Phere is suflicient reason, however, to 
believe, that it was never disposed of but to some descend- 
ant of Aaron capable of tilling i(, had the older bmiielies 
heen extiiif’t In the time of David, the inferior priests 
were divided into twenty-four companies, who were to 
‘‘Cl VC in rotation, each company by itself, for a w^eek 
The order in whah the several courses were to serve w^as 
defennined by lot ; and each course w.ns, in all succeeding 
ages, called by lie’ name of its original chief (See 
I’UirsTIKtOT) ) 

The ndvocati’-, ol hierarchical dainiv, 'Whether in the 
Iloniish, Greek, or Protestant churches, assume that 
(’!in,4ian mini >ier." arc entitled to he regarded as suc- 
ceeding to the same lelulioii to the church, with that which 
was snstairu’d by the priesthood under the Jewash eeono- 
iny. Hencr th<’ terms and ottices peculiar to the ancient 
jineMs, aie conceived tube analogous to the funetious and 
designations ol the Christian minislry On this assump- 
ti>»n, It i;» conteiifled that the duties performed, and the 
autlionty exercised, uiuler the direct sanction of the Most 



synagogues, it is admitted that there are allusions de- 
scriptive of ministerial duties ; for the work of instruction 
was the appropriate business of these ecclesiastical func- 
tionaries, and not performing the services of a prescribed 
ritual But sacerdotal dignities are never ascribed to 
Christian presbyters, and the principles in wdiich the ap- 
propriation originated, may be evidently traced to the 
working of that aritichristian power which prodm-ed at 
length “the mystery of iriiiputy,” and “ the man of sin.” 

The conclusions involved in tliis argument aie subver- 
sive of nil those “high church” pretensions which, in 
more than one hierarchy, have been the immediate sources 
of arrogant and unholy domination. The doctrine of pre- 
rogatives, w'hcther regal or pontifical, has been for ages 
upheld by the advocates of despotism, on most indefensible 
grounds, and the “ divine right” by which kings reign, 
and priests “lord it over God’s heritage,” has been in- 
debted for its mam support to the same assumption and 
analogy' Judaiznig, in one form or anotlier, has been 
the (proton p^ntdos) first delusion under the dispensa- 
tion of himwdio -was “ meek and lowdy of heart.” The 
first disciples required special illiiinination, to emancipate 
their minds from the secular spirit they had imbibed. 
The first errois that troubled the ehurehes, and perverted 
the gosyiel, arose Irom the notion of am.'ig.imaimg Judaism 
with Christianity The decree of the “apostles, and 
elders, and brethren,” though “ it seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost,” did not eradieaie the tendency that led to 
“ the beggarly I’lemcnts” of the abolished economy. One 
of the earliest indications of tlie rising spirit ol’ Anti< hnst 
appeared in the principle that made one class of ministers 
'superior to another ond found its eoiivenietil prototype in 
the high-pnest’s supremacy The analogy led to con- 
summation by most appropriate encroachments, till one 
bishop liecaine the supreme pontifi, and the imagined re- 
semblance was complete Judaizing is the basis of Pro- 
testant liierarebios , and the Old Testament, abused and 
perverted, furnisher the principal sources, both of the il- 
lustrations and the authority, by which the mighty appa- 
ratus of ecclesiastical polity and priestly dominion is sup- 
ported See Strattnds Booh of the Prtesthood ; Hoirtif on 
Prtfutrrflft ; Dnng^ds Theology; (Wig il/(r/g.,Feb 1831. — 
Co/ no 1 ; Ilend. Borfe 

PRIESTHOOD We may distinguish lour kinds of 
priesthood. (I ) That of kings, princes, heads of fami- 
lies, and the first-born Thi.‘< may be called a natural 
ymesthood, because nature and reason leach us, that the 
lionor of offering sacrifices to God should belong to the 
most mature m understanding, 'and the greatest in digni- 
ty. (2 ) The priesthood, according to the order of Mel- 
ehwsedek, wdncli does not rlilfer from that now mcntioricd, 
but in Its dignify ; because Melchizedek wms raised up of 
God to represent the priesthood of Jesus Chri.st. Or, the 
pne.sthood of Melchizedek combined in the same person 
the right ol tlie ktngly and of the priestly ottices, w'lth 


lligli. are now transferred to those who are duly qualified, 
hv a tvitaiu order of succession, to discharge the ottice.s 
ot ilie mimsirv under the present dispensation. It has, 
howrvi r, heen saiisfactonly proved, that the Christian 
immsiry is tioi a priesthood; that Christ is the only and 
til” all-'.iiiru ieni priest of the Christian church ; and that 
the t.eviiicji! Iititis craploycMl in the New Testament, 
winch ill) not apply exclusively to Christ, belong equally 
to nil true Chnsiians 

A'^fn(rnf\ incnn'. our ivhoolfe)s iiarnftc*'s, and as saen- 
ficcN have Iksmi abolished sifice the ottering of tin* one 
peifect and .ill-siiilicitMit sacrifice, it follows, that, in the 
strict and olhcml sense, there are no “ sacrittcers” under 
tile )>resent dispensation 11, therefore, the chums of the 
Christian inimstt'rs aie made to rest u\Hm a precise ana- 
logy to those l(iunded upon the priestly functions of an 
abrogated dispensation, it surely becomes the advocates 
of such (daims to prove from the ChrisUaii Tristilute, that 
the conceived analogy exists But where is the proof? 
There is not a single passage m “ the book” of apostlesr 
and evangelists, to support the assumption. Nowhere 
are the ministers of the gos])el represented as “sacri- 
ficers j” nowhere is provision made for such a succession, 
a.s in any respect similar to tc Levitical, and still less the 
Aaronical priesthood. To the prophets, and rulers of the 


that of the first-born, to lixercise the priesthood ; or, he 
w as at once king, priest, and prophet, that is, authoritative 
teaeher, in every sense of the term. (See Melchizkdek ) 
(3.) The pne.sthood of Aaron and his family, wdiich sub- 
sisted as long as the religion td’ the Jews. (I ) The 
priesthood of Jesus Christ, and of the new law, which is 
mlinitcly superior t(» all others, in its duration, ns dignity, 
Its prerogatives, its object, and its pow’er. The priest- 
hood of Aaron was to end, but that of Jesus Christ is 
everlasting. 1'Uul of Aaron wa.s limited to his own family, 
was exerci.sbd only in the temple, and among only one 
people ; its object w'as bloody sacrifices and purifications, 
w'^hich won* only external, and could not remit sms ; but 
the priesthood of Jesus Christ includes the entire Christian 
church, spread over the face of the whole earth, and 
among all ualiops of the world. The epi.sile to the He- 
lirew's should be considered by tho.se, w^ho would compre- 
heml, the exeelleriee of the prie.sthood of the new law 
above that of the law of Moses, Heb. 4: 14, Arc ; also 
chap. 5—9. See 1 Pet. 2. 

PRIESTLEY, (Joseph, LL. D.,) an eminent dissenting 
divine and experimental philcfcsopher, w^as born, in 1733, at 
Fieldhead, in Yorkshire. His father was a cloth dresser. 
At the age of nineteen he had acquired in the schools to 
which he h.ad Vieen .sent, and by the aid of private luslruc- 
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tion, a good knowledge of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, 
l>cnch, Italian, and German j lie liad also begun to lead 
Arable, and learned Chaldee and Syriac. With these at- 
tainments, and others in rnathematies, natural philosophy, 
and morals, he entc*red the aeadeniy of Haventry, undci 
l)r. Ashworth, in 1752, with a view to the Christian mi- 
nistiy. Here he sjient three yeais 'Die students were 
relerred to book‘d on both sides of every (piestioii, ami le- 
{jiiired to abridge the most iinporlanl works The tutors, 
Mr Asli\\orili and JMr. Cktik, bemg oj’ (tdlerent opinions, 
and the slndenls Inang divuled, subjtTls ol <h.spure witc 
eoiilinually discussed, lie had been educated in Calvin- 
ism, and in early lile he sullered great distress Irmn not 
finding satislaelory evidence of the i'(movation ot his mind 
by the Sjuiil of God. lie hail a great aversion to plays 
and roinunee^. lie attended a weekly mi'eling of young 
mentor eoiiversaiion and j)rayj*r. But, bejoie he Awmi 
to tiu* academy, he beeame aJi Anmnian, ihongb he re- 
tained the dextrine of the trimly and of the atonement. 
At the academy he embraced Arinnism. IViusing Hait- 
ley’s Observations on IMan, be was fiAfd m the belicl ol 
t!i<‘ d(*eiiinc of nc< essiiy. By reading (..ardner’s Letter on 
the Logos he atteruards be< amc a Six mian 

Alt*'!' having been tutor at Wanington, and ])aslor to 
v.inous ( ongfegations, and having aeipnred eoiisuUirable 
rcjmtation as an expeiimentabst and author, lie became 
companion to lln' eail ol Shelbuine. At the end ol a 
.'•oven ycais’ resulrm'c with that nolilcman, he rc*Tived a 
]H'n‘'iori, and stalled, in 17H(k at Birmiughaui. There he 
])rocci>ded actively witii Ins philosophical and theoUigical 
icscnrchcs, and was also apinnnttd I'ltsloi to a tbssenting 
I ongiegation. 

In 17‘.>1, however, llie scone (hanged Hi.s religious 
])nneipl(*s, and Ins avowed pariiahty to the French revo- 
lution, cxcdctl iht‘ hatv(*d of the high cliun h and lory 
jiaity, and in the riots winch took i»l<i(’e in .July, his house, 
lihraiy, mannscripls, and apiiaiMlns, weiC eomiiiilled to 
the llaim’s liy tin' infut Kited mob. ami he was expo.sed to 
gi'e.ii pcisonal (iangci. (iuitting Birmingham, he suc- 
ceeded Hr Price at Hacknev , hut, in 17'>l, (’oni'civiug 
Inmsell to bo not .sr< nre from popular lage, lu' (*mbarked 
lorNoitli America He tt>ok up his alxxb' at Noillium* 
bcrlaiid, ni Pennsylvania Pot twt) or three wiiit* rs aflei 
Ins anival ho delivered lecliuos on the evidence.', ol Chris- 
tianity, in Philadelphia He »lied m calinno.s.s, and in tlic 
full vrigor of his mind, Feb. ti. IbOl, aged seventy He 
dictated some alterations in In'- iiiaiiusei ipis hall an Ikhii 
belore Ins ih*ath 

Ho was aimable and afie( lion.ile in the niLeieoni’M* of 
private ami domestic life. Few men in imxlein times 
liavc w ritteu so much, or with siuli faeilUv , y el he seldom 
spt’iit more than mx or ciglit hours m a day m any Inboi, 
winch retjuircd milch mental exertion A hahii ol legu- 
lardy extended il.self to all Ins studies. He never lead a 
book without determining m Ins own mind when ho would 
fini.sh It ; and at the beginning ol every year In' aiianged 
the plan of his literary pursuits and seieiitifie re.scarehcs 
lie labored under a great defocl, which, however, wa.'snot 
a V('ry eoiisidorabh* imyjodiniciit to Ins progress Tie 
sometimes lost all ideas both of persons and things, with 
vvhi.'h he had been eonva’rsanl. 

He always did immediately what he had to perform 
'fliongh he ro.se early and dospalehed his more .serious 
I'.nrsuils 111 the morning, yed he was as w'cll qualified foi 
menial (*xortion at one time of the day as at another. All 
seasons were equal to him, early or late, before dinner or 
after He could akso w'rite without meonvomenee by the 
park)! fire, with his wnfeand children about him, and ix'- 
casionalJy talking to them. In In.s family he ever maiu- 
tained the w'orship of God. Asa school master and pro- 
fessor he was indefatigable. 

With rospiH-t to his religious sentimcnis his mind un- 
derwent a number of revolutions, but he died in the So- 
cinian faith, which he had many years supported. He 
w^as a materialist and nece.ssitarian. lie maintained, 
that all volitions are the neee.ssary result of previous cir- 
cumstances, the wall being alw^ays governed by motives ; 
and yet he opposed the Calvimslic doctrine of predestina- 
tion. (See Materiau.sm ) The basis of his necessitari- 
an theory was Hartley’s Observations on Man. , 

, 


Asa philosopher his fame priinipally ic.sts upon hiS 
pneumatic inquiries. Uus works extend to between se* 
venty and eighty volumes. Among them are Lectuieson 
General History; on the 'I'heoiy and History of Lan- 
guage; and on the Principles ol Oiatmy and Cnticisrn ; 
Chait.s of Biography and Hi.slory ; Disquisitions relating 
to Matter and ISpiiil; JJaithaan 'I heory of tlie JIumuii 
Mind ; Histoiy of llie Coi ruplionsid Chnstiamly , Lelleis 
to a Philosophieal Unbeliever; Instiluie.s ol Natural and 
Revealed Religion, History of Llcelncity; History ot 
Vision, Light, and Colois; and Lxpenmeiits and Obsei- 
vatioiis on different Kinds ol An. He akso wrote many 
dcfciK es of' Umtariamsni, and coiilribulcd largely to the 
Theological Keposiiory. Alter his ai rival in thi.s countiy 
he pnbiislu’d a Compan.son of the Instilutions ol the Mo- 
.saie Religion with those ol the Hindoos; JesUs and Soi la- 
tes compared, sevei a) Tracks against Dr. Linn, w ho w rote 
agamsi ihe pieeediiig pain|>hl(a , Notes on the {sciijiture.s, 
lour vols. ; History ol the Fhiistian (Tureh, six vols ; .se- 
veral pamplilels on philosophieal sulijecls, and in ilelemt' 
ol tliedoetiiiu ol I’hlogisioii Di . Priesllc>'s j.-i1c was jmb- 
lislK'd in lso(>, 111 two Volumes The memoirs weie wnt- 
len by Inmsell to the year I7!S7, and a S'horl ((Uiliniia' 
lion by Insownhaud biiiigsthem to 171»5 /!//,’ Run/ ; 

nt of th( /h/g/zw.s, Ru'hus -~J)(rriuj)oi( ; Alien. 

1’R1I\1A('\ , the h'ghesi jxjst in the chmeli 'fhe Ro- 
manists contend that laaer, by our Loufs appoinlmcnl, 
bad a piiitiaey Ol sovi'icigii aulboiitv and )un'dictKui over 
the ajioslles 'i'lus, li(>w<‘ver, is denied by the Piotesialils, 
and liiat iqion just grounds 

Dr Banow^ oliseues, ilmt Iht'ie me sevei.il soils ol 
primacy which may iH'loiig l<< a per-.oti in rv.‘-])ect ol otli- 
ers 1 Apnma(> ot worth oi peiMUial exeelietu'V. 2 
A piiinaey oj re)>ula!ioii mn) esteem d A piimaey ol 
ord(‘r or hai’e digimy and pi(.‘iedcncc Apiimaeyof 
p«mci and juii.sdicliou 

As lor the lir.st of these, a pnmaev v.oith, w<' may 
well gran! it to JVier, adiiiiliiDg lli'.n piohubl} lie did ex- 
ceed the lest oi Ins brellireii in (/ci.sonnl endowments and 
capMCilics, jianieulai L in (jiinknii'S ot apprehension, 
holdnoss of spint, rcailiiitvs ol qiee* h. eliarLl\ toour Lord, 
and zeal lor Ins service 

2 As to a jinmary of lepiilc, whn'Ii i'aul me.ins when 
Ik.' speaks of tlio'e who had .i special lopuiation, ol those 
who .sieimsl 1) he pillms, ol th(‘ .siqiei eminent ajiosiks, 
(Gal 2 (3, b 2 Cur Jl 5 J2. J1 ) tins advintage can- 

not he ictusedlnm, lieing a lu’cessaiy con.se^jueiit of tlio • 
eminent qualities ies])leudcnl in him, and ot the illustnous 
perloimanccs aeliu-ved by him bevoiid the icst. dh.s 
may be inlcired liom that lenown wliuli lie hath liad 
liom the Ix'gnnnng; and likewise fiom Ins being so eon- 
stainl\' ranked in llie first place belore tbe n'si oi hr, bre- 
Ihien 

!> As toa pnm.iey of older or bare dignily, impelling 
that commonly, in all meeimgsand pioeoediiigs, the other 
<HH)siIes dulyn'ld him the precedence, may be que.stioned ; 
for tins (loe.s not seem suitable to the gravity of such per- 
sons, or llieir eondilion and ein nmsianees, to stand upon 
eeiemomes ol ies]>ret , lor our Loid’.s rules seem to ex- 
clude all seriiblunee ol ambition, all kind of inequality cd 
distance between bis <ipostle.s. But yet this primacy may 
be granted as prob.ilile u|K)n divers aeeotinls of use and 
eonvcnienee; it might be useful to preserve order, and to 
promote expedition, or to prevent confusion, distraction, 
and dilaloiy obsliuclion in the management of things, 

L As to a primaev imjioriing a superiority in com- 
mand, power, or pinsdietion, this we have great reason to 
denv upon lle^ lollowaiig considerations ..-I]. For such a 
power It was needful that a eornmission from God, Us 
founder, should be granted in absolute and perspicuous 
lerms ; but no such roinmission is extant in Si riptiire. 
2. If so illu.siriouh an office was instuuted by oiii Savior, 
It IS strange, that now*hcre in the evangelical or apostoli- 
cal history there sliould be any express mention ol tJiat 
in.stitution. 3. If I*eter had been inslitutcti sovercagu of 
the apostolical senate, his office and state hnl been m na- 
ture and kind very distinct from the (*oiJimon ot the 
other apostles, as the office of a king from the <»fh(*e ot any 
subject ; and probably would have heim signified by some 
distinct name, as that of ilrch-apo^llc, arch-pastor, the vi- 
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car of Christ, or the like j but no such name or title was 
assumed by him, or was by the rest attributed to him. 4. 
There was no office above that of an apostle known to the 
apostles or primitive church, Eph. 4: 11. 1 Cor. 12: 28. 
5. Our Lord himself declared against this kind of prima< 
cy, prohibiting his apostles to affect, to seek, to assume^ 
or admit a superiority of power, one above another, Luke 
22: 14—24. Mark 9: 35. 6. We do not find any pecu- 
liar administration committed to Peter, nor any privilege 
conferred on him which was not also granted to the other 
apostles, John 20; 23. Mark 16: 15. 7. When Peter 
wrote two catholic epistles, there does not appear in either 
of them any intimation or any pretence to this arch-apos- 
tolical power. 8. In all relations which occur in Scrips 
tnre about controversies incident of doctrine or practice, 
there is no appeal made to Peter’s judgment or allegation 
of It as decisive, no argument is built on his authority. 9. 
Peter nowhere appears intermeddling as a judge or go- 
vernor paramount in such cases ; yet where he doth him- 
self deal with heretics and disorderly persons, he proceed- 
eth not as a pope, decreeing, but as an apostle, warning, 
arguing, and persuading against them. 10. The conside- 
ration of the apostles proceeding in the conversion of peo- 
ple, in the foundation of churches, and in administration 
of their spiritual aflairs, will exclude any probability of 
Peter’s jurisdiction over them. They went about their 
business, not by order or license from Peter, but accord- 
ing to special direction of God’s Spirit. 11. The nature 
of the apostolic ministry, their not being fixed in one place 
of residence, but continually moving about the world; 
the state of things at that time, and the manner of Peter’s 
life, render it unlikely that he had such a jurisdiction over 
the apostles as some assign him. 12. It was indjeed most 
requivSite that every apostle should have a complete, abso- 
lute, independent authority in managing the duties and 
concerns of the office, that he might not anywise be ob- 
structed in the discharge of them, not clogged with a need 
to consult others, not hampered with orders from those 
who were at a distance. 13. The discourse and behavior 
of Paul towards Peter doth evidence that he did not ac- 
knowledge any dependence on him, or any subjection to 
him, Gal. 2: 11, 14. If Peter had been appointed sove- 
reign of the church, it seems that it should have been 
requisite that he should have outlived all the apostles ; for 
otherwise, the church would have wanted a head, or there 
must have been an inextricable controversy who that head 
was. But Peter died long before John, as all agree, and 
perhaps before divers others of the apostles. 

From these arguments, we must see wliat -little ground 
the church of Rome hath to derive the supremacy of the 
pope from the supposed primacy of Peter. Barrow’s 
WorkSy vol. i. p. 557 . — HenL Buck, 

PRIMATE ; an archbishop who is invested with a ju- 
n.sdiclion over other bishops. (See Archbishop.) — Hend . 
Burk 

PllIMITIVE CHRISTIANS; those who lived in the 
first ages of Christianity, especially the apostles and im- 
rnf»diate followers of our Lord. We think the term should 
be limited to the first century, or at most the second ; to 
guard against abuse.s, which early crept in, being cited 
(as is now the case too often) for example and authority. 
In iruih nothing should be regarded as primitive, which 
1.S not sanctioned by the New Testament. — Hend. Buck. 

PRINCE, is sometimes taken for the chief, the princi- 
pal : as the princes of the families, of the tribes, of the 
houses of Israel ; the princes of the Levites, of the people, 
of the priests ; the princes of the synagogue, or assembly ; 
the princes of ihe children of Reuben, of Judah, &c. Also, 
for the king, the sovereign of a country, and his principal 
officers ; the princes of the army of Pharaoh ; Phicol, 
prince of the army of Abimelech. 

For the transgression of a land its princes cure many ; the 
pretenders to royalty or high power are numerous, and 
are soon cut off, Prov. 28: 2. The princes and thousands 
of Judedi denote the same thing, the go'frernor being put for 
the governed, or whole body, Matt. 2; 6. Mic. 5:2. God 
is called the Prince of the hosty and Prince of princes ; he 
rules over all, and in a peculiar manner was the governor 
of the Jewish natfon, Dan. 8: 1 1 , 25. Jesus Christ U the 
Prince of the Mags of the earth / in his person he surpasses 


every creature in excellence, and he bestows rule and au- 
thority on men as he sees fit, Rev. 1: 5. He is the Prince 
of life: as God, he is the author and disposer of all life, 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal ; as Mediator, he purchas- 
es, bestows, and brings men to everlasting hapinness. 
Acts 2 15. He is the Prime of peace : he is the God of 
peace : he pqrchased peace for guilty man, he made peace 
between Jews and Gentiles ; he left peace to his disciples 
and people ; and he governs his church in the most peace- 
ful manner, Isa. 9: 6. 

The << prince of this world,” is the devil, who boasts 
of having all the kingdoms of the earth at his disposal, 
John 12: 31. 14: 30. 16: 11. — Calmet ; Bronm. 

PRINCE, (Thomas,) minister in Boston, was bom at 
- Sandwich, May 15, 1687, and was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1707. Having determined to visit Europe, he 
sailed for England, April 1, 1709. For some years he 
preached at Combs, in Suffolk, where he was earnestly in- 
vited to continue ; but his attachment to his native coun- 
try was too strong to be resisted. He arrived at Boston, 
July 20, 1717, and was ordained pastor of the Old South 
church, as colleague with Dr. Sewall, his classmate, Oct. 
1, 1718. In this station his fine genius, improved by dili- 
gent study, polished by an extensive acquaintance with 
mankind, and employed to the noblest purposes of life, 
rendered him an ornament to his profession, and a rich 
blessing to the church. He died Oct. 22, 1758, aged se- 
venty-one. 

In bis last sickness he expre.ssed a deep sense of his 
sinfulness, and a desire of better evidence that he was fit 
to dwell in heaven. When his speech failed him, as he 
was asked, whether he was submissive to the divine will, 
and could commit his soul to the care of Jesus, he lifted 
up his hand to express his resignation and conMence in 
the Savior. From his youth he had been influenced by 
the fear of God. He wa.s an eminent preacher, for his 
sermons were rich in thought, perspicuous and devotional, 
and be inculcated the doctrines and duties of religion as 
one who felt their importance. In the opinion of Dr. 
Chauncy, no one in New England Jiad more learning, ex- 
cept Cotton Mather. Firmly attached to the faith once 
delivered to the saints, he was zealous for the honor of his 
divine Master. 

In private life he was amiable and exemplary. It was 
his constant endeavor to imitate the perfect example of 
his Master and Lord. He was ready to forgive injuries, 
and return good for evil. 

Mr. Prince began in 1703, -while at college, and continu- 
ed more than fifty years, a collection of public and private 
papers relating to the civil and religious history of New 
England. His collection of manuscripts was destroyed 
by the British during the late war, and thus many impor- 
tant facts relating to the history of this country arfe irre- 
coverably lost. His publications were numerous ; con- 
sisting of Sermons ; an Account of the First Appearance of 
the Aurora Borealis ; a Chronological History of New Eng- 
land, in the form of annals, in 1736 ; and three nurnbers of 
the second volume, in 1755. In this work it was his inten- 
tion to give a summary account of transactions and occur- 
rences relating to this country, from the discovery of Gos- 
nold, in 1602, to the arrival of governor Belcher, in 1730 ; 
but be brought the history down only to 1633. He pub- 
lished also an Account of the Revival of Religion in Bos- 
ton, in the Christian History, 1744 ; and the New England 
Psalm Book, revised and improved, 1758. Wisner’s Hist. 
O. South. — Allen. 

PRiNCIPALITY. ( 1 .) Royal state, or the attire of the 
head marking the same, Jer. 13: 18. (2.) Chief rulers, 
Tit. 3: 1. (3.) Good angels, Eph. 1: 21. 3; 10. (4.) Bad 
angels, Eph. 6: 12, Col. 2: 15. — Bro7vn. 

PRINCIPLE ; an essential truth from which others are 
derived ; the ground or motive of action. (See Disposi- 
tion, and Doctrine.)— H ead. Buck. 

PRIOR } the head of a convent ; next in dignity to an 
abbot, — Hend. Buck. 

PRISCILLA, or Prisoa; (2 Tim. 4: 19.) a Christian 
woman, well known in the Acts, and in Paul’s epistles; 
Bometimes placed before her husband Aquila. Thek 
house was so thoroughly Christianized, that Paul calls it 
a church. (See Aqoila.) — Calmet. 
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PElSCILLIANISTSj the followers of Priscillian, in 
the fourth century, a Spaniard by birth, and bishop of 
Abila. He is said to have adopted the tenets of the Mani* 
chaeans : it is more certain that he was cruelly persecuted, 
even unto death, for his opinions. 

Their principal accuser, Ithacius, seems to have been 
capable of every thing he charged on them ; for Sulplcius 
Severus, who was by no means favorable to their doc** 
trines, says of him, that “ he was audacious, talkative, im- 
pudent, luxurious, and a slave to his belly.” 

The part which Martin, bishop of Tours, took in this 
business) redounds much to his honor. He “blamed 
Ithacius Tsays Mr. Miller) for bringing the heretics as 
Criminals before the emperor, and intreated Maximus to 
abstain f‘rom the blood of the unhappy men ; he said, it 
was abundantly sufficient that, having been judged here- 
tics by the sentence of the bishops, they were expelled 
from the churches ; and that it was a new and unheard 
of evil, for a secular judge to interfere in matters purely 
ecclesiastical. These were Christian sentiments j and 
deserve to be here mentioned, as describing an honest, 
though unsuccessful resistance made to the first attempt 
which appeared in the church of punishing heresy with 
death.” Mo$heinCs E. H., vol. i. pp. 427 — 429 ; Milner’s 
Ch. Hist.y vol.ii. p. 188. — Williams. 

PRISON ; a place for confining evil-doers, Luke 23: 19. 

To it are compared whatever tends to restrict liberty, and 
renders a person disgraceful and wretched ; as (1.) A low, 
obscure, and afflicted condition, Eccl 4: 14. (2.) The state 
of restraint in which God keeps Satan from seducing man- 
kind, Rev. 20: 7. (3.) The state of spiritual thraldom in 
which sinners are kept by the curse of the law, and by 
Satan and their own lusts, Isa. 42: 7. (4.) Custody, 

out of which men cannot move, and in wnich they are 
shut up as evil-doers, Tsa^ 53: 8. Perhaps, in allusion to 
this, David calls the cave in which he was, as if one buri- 
ed alive, a prison^ Ps. 142: 7. (5.) Hell, where damned 
sinners are shamefully and miserably, but securely con- 
fined, 1 Pet. 3; 19. Such as arc shut up in ^ny of these, 
or are in a captive condition, are called prisoners, Isa. 

49. 9. Ps. 69: 33. Job 3: IS.^Brown. 

PROBABILISTS, is a sect or division amongst the 
Catholics, who adhere to the doctrine of probable opinions ; 
holding, that a man is not always obliged to take the more 
probable side j but may take the less probable, if it be but 
barely probable. The Jesuit.sand Molinists are strenuous 
Probabilists. Those who oppqse this doctnne, and a.ssert 
that we are obliged, on pajn of sinning, always take the 
more probable side, are called Probahihonists. The Jan- 
senists, and particularly the Port-Royali.sts, are Probabi- 
lionisls- 

The doctrine of probabilities was very convenient to the 
Jesuits, since it allowed them to follow any course of con- 
duct for which they could find a plausible excuse ; that 
is, a .small degree of probability in us favor : such as the 
opinion of some one person of reputed wisdom, though all 
others might condemn it. 

From this sprang the doctrine of philosophical sin, that 
is, an action not‘expressly forbidden, however contrary it 
may be to equity and justice; though this is, in fact, a 
Jesuitical quibble, for every thing contrary to these is 
forbidden by the moral law. fSee Jesuits.) Mosheim’s 
B. H. vol. iv. p. 230 ; V. p. m. ^Williams. 

PROBATION, Moral ; that stale in which the charac- 
ter of men is formed and developed in action preparatory 
to judgment. It is the state antecedent to a state of retri- 
bution. More strictly speaking, moral probation is that 
experimental trial which lays the foundation for approba- 
tion or disapprobation ; praise or blame ; reward or pu- 
nishment. It involves obligations to obedience ; exposure 
to temptations ; command.s and prohibitions ; promises on 
the one hand to encourage to duty ; threatenings on the 
other to deter from sin ; with a certainty of final retribu- 
tions according to the character produced under these ve- 
nous means, and visibly proved by the course of action 
pursued by the individual. This is the state which is de- 
nominated moral probation ; and in such a state is man- 
kind under the law of (Jod, and the mediatorial rem of 
Christ } or, in the customary language of the New Testa- 
ment, under the kingdom of heaven, Matt. 13: 10 52. 


(See Moral Agency ; Moral Obligation ; RESVoNStSltl* 
ty; and Retribution, Future.) 

PROBATION) among dissenters, signifies the state of 
a student or minister while supplying a vacant church, 
with a view, on their approval of his character and talents, 
to his taking the pastoral oversight of them. Probation, 
in ft monastic sense, the year of a novitiate, which a reli- 
gious must pass in a convent, to prove his virtue and vo- 
cation, and whether he can bear the severities of the rule. 
— Hend. Buck. 

PROBATIONER j in the church of Scotland, a student 
in divinity, who, bringing a certificate from a professor m 
an university of his good morals, and his having perform- 
ed his exercises to approbation, is admitted to undergo 
several trials before the presbytery, and upon his acquit- 
ting himself properly in these, receives a license to preach. 
— Hend. Bucki 

PROBITY; honesty, sincerity, or veracity. “It con- 
sists in the habit of actions useful to society, and in the 
constant observance of the laws which justice and con- 
science impose upon us. The man who obeys all the 
laws of society with an exact punctuality, is not, there- 
fore, a man of probity ; laws can only respect the external 
and definite parts of human conduct; but probity respects 
our more private actions, and .such as it is impossible in 
all cases to define ; and it appe&rs to be in morals what 
charily is in religion. Probity teaches us to perform in 
society those actions which no external power can oblige 
us to perform, and is that quality m the human mind 
from which we claim the performance of the rights com- 
monly called imperfect.” — Hend. Buck. 

PROBUS, a Christian martyr under Diocletian and 
Maximian, in the beginning of the fourth century, was 
born at Sida, in Painphylia. He was repeatedly called up 
before Maximus, the governor of Cilicia, and commanded 
to sacrifice to the heathen deities. But he invariably re- 
fused, and his conduct was marked by the .strongest de- 
ci.sion. He was on one occasion scourged, both on his 
back and belly, which only called forth from the intrepid 
man the remark, “ The more my body suffers and loses 
blood, the more my soul will grow vigorous, and be a 
^iner.” After an ineffectual attempt to destroy him by 
means of wild beasts, he was finally slain by a sword, re- 
joicing to sufier persecution for righteousness' sake. — Foz, 
p. 43. 

PROCESSION ; a ceremony in the Romish church, 
consisting of a formal march of the clergy and people, 
putting up prayers, See., and in this manner visiting some 
church, Sec. They have processions of the host or sacra- 
ment ; of our Savior to mount Calvary ; of the rosary, 
&c. 

Processions arc said to be of pagan origin. The Ro- 
mans, when the empire was distressed, or after some vic- 
tory, used constantly to order processions, for several days 
together, to be made to the temples, to beg the assistance 
of the gods, or to return them thanks. 

The first proce.ssions mentioned in ecclesiastical history, 
are those set on foot at Constantinople, by Chrysostom. 
The Arians of that city being forced to hold their meet- 
ings without the town, went thither night and morning, 
singing anthems. Chiysostom, to prevent their pervert- 
ing the Catholics, set up counter processions, in which the 
clergy and people marched by night, singing prayers and 
hymns, and carrying crosses and flambeaux. From this 
period the custom of processions was introduced among 
the Greeks, and afterwards among the Latins ; but they 
have subsisted longer, and been more frequently used, in 
the Western than m the Eastern church.— Head. Buck. 

PROCESSION OF THE HOLY GHOST ; a term made 
use of in reference to the Holy Ghost, as proceeding from the 
Father, or from the Father and the Son. It is founded on that 
passage in John 15: 26 : “ When the Comforter IS come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit 
of Truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testily 
of me. (See also 1 Cor. 2: 12.) This procession is 
here evidently distinguished from his mission ; for it is 
said, “ Whom I will send to you from the Father, even the 
Spirit of Truth which proceeds from the Father.” 

Dr. Waits, indeed, observes, that the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father, respects not his nature or 
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sultst'uict', biu his liiission only ; aiiU that auS no tlislmcl 
anil clear ideas can be formed of this procession, it must 
be given up as popish, scholastic, inconceivable, and 
indefensible. But, it is answered, what clear idea can be 
given us of the original, self-existent, eternal being of 
the Father? Shall we, therefore, deny him to be without 
beginning or end, and to be self-cxistent, because we know 
not how he is so ? If not, why must we give up the pro- 
«'ossion of the Spirit, because we know not the mode of it? 
VVe can no more explain the manner how the Spirit 
proceeiis from the Father, than we can explain the eternal 
generation and hyjiostatical union of the two natures^ of 
the Soh. W(’ may say to the objector, as Gregory Nazi- 
anzen saiil to his adversary, “ Do yon tell me how the Fa- 
ther IS iinhegollcn, and 1 will attempt to tell you how the 
Sou is begotten, and the Spirit proceeds.’^ 

^boiii the eighth and ninth centuries, there was a very 
warm dispute between the Greek and Latin churches, 
whether the Spirit proceeded from the Father only, or from 
the Failin' and the Son; and the controversy arose to such 
a height, that they charged one another with heresy and 
schism, when neither side well understood what they con- 
tended for. The Latin church, howcvel*, has not scrupled 
to say that the Spirit jirocceds from the Father and the 
Son; but the Greek church chooses to express it thus: 
the Spirit proceeds from the Father, by or through the Son, 
or he receu'cs of the Son, Gal. 4; (i. See Holy Ghost ; 
Jhsliop Ptiarson on the Creed, p. 324 ; Watls^ Works, 8vo 
ed vol. V. p. ltt‘.) ; Ilnrnon on the Holy Spinf, p. 204 ; 

Div , tpi. 11; Dr. Li^fhljoot's Works, vol. i. p 
4S2.-~7Zc«f/. Ihtfk. 

PBOCLTANTTES ; the adherents of Froclus, a Phry- 
gian philosopher, who, about the year 194, put himself at 
the head of a b,Tnd of MontanislvS, and sju'ead the errors 
of Montanus at Home, and especially in Phrygia, where, 
about two hundred years afterwards, they formed a most 
dangerous sect, and greatly disturbed the peace of the 
churches. Proclus denied that Paul was the author ol the 
epistle to the Hebrews, — Hend, Bvek 

PllOCTORS OF THE CLERGY, in the English cc- 
clesia.slical constitution, are those among the clergy who 
are chosen, In each dioce.se, to .sit and vote in the hotts*e 
of convocation.— Hend, Burk, 

PRODIGAL; profuse, wasteful, extravagant . The read- 
er, no doubt, has always discerned tenderness and affec- 
tion in the manner in w’hich the father, in the parable of 
the prodigal son, (Luke 15.) receives the young man, his 
son, when returning home; but the honor implied in 
.some circumstances of Ins reception, acquires additional 
spirit, from an occurrence recorded by major Rooke. 
English readers, observing the “ music and dancing,” 
heard by the elder son, are ready to imagine that the fa- 
mily, or a part of it, was dancing to the music, because 
such ivould be the case among ourselves ; whereas, the 
fact is, that not only a band of music, but a band of 
dancers also, according to Eastern usage, was hired, 
whose agility was nowr entertaining the numerous compa- 
ny of friends, invited by the father on this joyful occasion. 
This, then, is an additional expression of honor (lone the 
piodigal; and to our Lord’s auditory would convey the 
idea, not merely of the delight expressed by the father on 
Ins .son’s arrival, but also, that he treated him as if he had 
come back from some honorable pilgrimage ; that he for- 
got his nn.sbehavior in going away, and felt only his wis- 
dom in returning ; that besides treating him with the besst 
m the house, he had put himself to further exjienses, and 
had introduced hiin honorably, not only to bis family 
again, but lo his friends around, whom he had assembled 
to grace his lecepiion. This, too, adds a spirit lo the 
elder brother’s cxprc.ssLon ; “ thou never gavest me a kid, 
th^at I might make merry nntJi my friends and as this 
feu was giveu in the evening, it agrees with the circum- 
stance of the elder brother’s return from the field ; imply- 
ing, no doubt, hts labors there ; which certainly are not 
forgotten by himself, when ho says, “ these many years do 
I serve thee,’’— CeZmeZ. 

PROFAT^E ; a term used in opposition lo My. A pro- 
fane person is one who treats sacred things as if they were 
common j the histor}' of naliorc" is profane as distinguish- 
ed from that contaitiell in the Bible; profane Avritings are 


such a.s have bt*en composed by lieathcus, in contradistinc- 
tion from the sacred books of Senpture, and the writings 
of Christian authors. — Hend, Bu^ 

PROFESSION. Christians are required to make a^iro* 
fession of their faith, 1. Boldly, Rom. 1: 16. — 2. Expli- 
citly, Matt. 5; 16.— 3. Constantly, Heb. 10: 23.-4. Yet 
not ostentatiously, but with humility and meekness. 

Among the Romanists, it denotes the entering into a re- 
ligious order, whereby a person offers himself to God by 
a vow of inviolably observing obedience, chastity, and 
poverty. — Hend. Buck. 

PROFESSOR ; a term commonly used in the religious 
world, to denote any person who makes an open acknow- 
ledgment of the religion of Christ, or who outwardly 
manifests his atlachraeiit to Christianity. 

All real Christians are professors, but all professors are 
not real Christians. In this, as in all other things of worth 
and importance, we find counterfeits. There are many 
who become professors, not from principle, from investiga- 
tion, from love to the truth ; but from interested motives, 
prejudice of educatioti, custom, influence of connexions, 
novelty, Acc., as Saul, Jehu, Judas, Demas, the foolish vir- 
gins, &c. See article Chkistian ; Jay's Sennons, ser. 9 ; 
Meades Almost Christian ; Btllaviy's True Religion dehnent- 
fd; Shepherd's Sincete Convert, and on the Parable of 
the Ten Virgins; Seeker's Nonsuch Professor; Wadker's 
Strmotis ; Dwight's Theology; Puller's Works; Barr's 
Help to Professing Christians. (See Affections ) — Hmd. 
Burk. 

PROMISE, IS a solemn asseveration, by which one 
jdedges fais veracity that he shall perform, or cause lo be 
performed, the thing which he mentions. 

The obligation of promise.s arises from the necessity of 
the well-being and existence of 'Society “ Virtue re- 
quires,” as Dr. Doddridge observes, “that promnses be 
fulfilled The promi.sco, i e. the person to whom the 
promise is made, acquires a property in virtue of the jiro- 
misc. The uncertainty of property would <*vidently be 
attended with great inconvenience. By failing to fulfil 
my promi.se, 1 either show that I was not vsincere in mak- 
ing it, or that I have little constancy or resolution, and 
either M*ay injure my character, nnd consequently my use- 
fulne.ss in life. 

‘^Promises, however, are not binding, 1. If they were 
made by us before we came to such exerci.se of reason as 
to be fit to transact affairs of moment ; or if by any dis- 
temper or sudden surprise )ve are deprived of the exercise 
of our reason at the time when the promise is made. — 
2 If the promise was made on a false presumption, in 
which the promiser, after the most diligent inquiry, was 
imposed upon, especially if he were deceived by the fraud 
of the promisee. — 3. If the thing itself be vicious ; for 
virtue cannot require that vice should be committed. — 4. 
If the accomplishment of the promise be so hard and 
intolerable,, that there is reason to believe that, had it been 
fore.seen, it w^ould have been an excepted ca.se. — 5. If the 
promise be not accepted, or if it depend on conditions 
not performed.” See Doddridge's Lect., lec. 69 ; Grot, de 
Jure, lib. ii. cap. 11 ; Paley's Mor. Phil., vol. i. ch. 5 ; 
Grove's Mor. Phil, vo]. ii. c. 12, p. 2; Watts' Scrm., ser. 
20 ; Dymond's Essays ; Verplanck on Contracts. — Hend. 
Buck, 

PROMISES OF GOD, are the kind declarations of his 
word, in which he hath as.sured us he will bestow blessings 
upon his people. 

The promises contained in the sacred Scriptures may be 
considered, 1. Divine as to their origin. — 2. Suitably as to 
their nature. — 3. Abundant as to their number. — 4. Clear 
as to their expres.sion.— 5. Certain as td their accomplish- 
ment. The consideration of them should, 1. Prove an 
antidote to despair. — 2. A motive to patience.— 3. A call 
for prayer. — 4. A spur to perseverance. See Clark on the 
Promises; a book that Dr. Watts says “he could dare 
put into the hands of every Christian, among all their di- 
vided sects and parties in the world;” Buck's Serm., ser. 
11. — Hend. Buck. 

PROOF; trial, temptation. God proved the Israelites 
to see if they woyld walk in his ways, E.xod. 20: 20. 
After he had proved them and afflicted them he had pity 
on them, Dent, 8: 16. As gold and silver are tried in 
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the furnace, so God proves the heart, Prov. 17: 3. — 
Calmet. 

PROPAGANDA ; a society founded at Rome, by pope 
Gregory XV., in 1622. It consisted, according to some, 
of twelve cardinals and a few prelates ; or, as others would 
have it, of thirteen cardinals, two priests, one monk, and 
one secretary. Mosheim mentions eighteen cardinals, and 
several ministers and officers of the pope. It was de.sign- 
ed to propagate the religion of Rome throughout the 
world. Its riches are adequate to the most extensive un- 
dertakings. Its printing office is furnished with types of 
all the important languages of the globe, and is altogether 
the first establishment of the kind now existing. A mag- 
nificent and immen.se library is also attached to the Pro- 
paganda. In 1627, Urban VllI, connected with it a col- 
lege or seminary for the. propagation of the faith, for the 
purpose of educating missionarie.s. All the important 
languages of the globe are taught here. The expenses of 
the sf'minary are said to amount to fifty thousand dollars 
annually. The Propaganda has of late been supposed to 
be impoverished, nor is this improbable; but the emperor 
of Austria has made extraordinary eflbrts to raise it again. 
The king of Spain has devoted fifty thousand dollars to 
Its support, and a kind of cent society has lately grown up 
111 France to raise its declining funds. 

The Congregation of ihe Priests of Foreign Missions was 
instituted by Vincent De Paul ; eonfinned by the arch- 
bishop of Pans 111 1626 ; sanctioned by the pope in 1632 ; 
and by the king of France in 1612. 

A seminary of foreign missions, aecording to abhe 
Tessin, was founded at Pans in 1663, by Bernard de St. 
Theresa, a barefooted Carmelite, a bishop of Babylon, 
seconded by sundry pprson?5, zealous for their religion. 
This institution is yet m full operation, and is intimately 
connecteil with tlie Propaganda of Rome. 

Ill 1707, Clement VI. ordered the principals of all reli- 
gious orders to appoint certain numbers of their respective 
orders to piepare for the service of foreign missions, and 
to hold themselves ready, in case of neces.sity, to labor in 
any part of the worUl. Of these orders there are three, 
which disiingui.shcd ihernsclves specially in the spread of 
Romanism ; viz the Capuchins, the Carmelites, and the Je- 
suits. (S<’e those articles.) 

It appears that a new Propaganda has recently been 
established m France. At what precise peiiod this asso- 
ciation wa.s formed, or what station it holds in the Roman 
church, we are not informed. Its seat is in France. It 
has a superior council in France, and particular council at 
Marseilles It consists of two divisions, each having its 
own central council That of the northern divi.sion is 
.seated at Parts, that of the southern at Lyons. The total 
receipts of this new Propaganda in 1828, were two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine thousand six hundred and thirty-three 
dollars ; of which one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars were sent to America. (See Church t*F Romk ; Pope- 
ry ; Roman Catholk’S in the United States ) — Report ap- 
pended to Memoirs of American Missionaries ; Am. Qunr. 
Register. 

PROPHECY ; a word derived from propheteia, and in 
its original import signifies the prediction of future events. 
It is ilius defined by Witsius : A knowledge and mani- 
festation of secret things, which a man knows not from 
Ins own sagacity, nor from the relation of others, but by 
an extraordinary revelation of God from heaven.” It is 
propliecy according tothis definition we shall here consider. 

I. Prophecy (with the power of working miracles) may 
be considered as the highest evidence that can be given 
of a supernatural communion with the Deity. The ways 
by which the Deity made known his mind were various ; 
such as by dreams, visions, angels, symbolic representa- 
tions, impulses on the mind, Num. 12- 6. Jer. 31: 26. 
Dan. 8: 16, ]7. Hence, among the professors of almost 
every religious system, there have 6een numberless pre- 
tenders to the gift of prophecy. Pagans had thiir oracles, 
augurs, and sooth.sayers ; modern idolaters their necro- 
mancers and diviners ; and the Jews, Christians, and Mo- 
hammedans, their prophets. The pretensions of pagans and 
impostors have, however, been justly exposed ; while the 
Jewish and Christian prophecies carry with them evident 
marks of their validity. 
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The distinction betiveen the prophecies of Scripture and 
the oracles of heathenism is marked and essential. In 
the heathen oracles we cannot discern any clear and une- 
quivocal tokens of genuine prophecy. They were desti- 
tute of dignity and importance, had no connexion with 
each other, tended to no object of general concern, and 
never looked into times remote from their own. We read 
only of some few predictions and prognostications, scatter- 
ed among the writings of poets and philosophers, most 
of which, besides being very weakly authenticated, appear 
to have been answers to questions of merely local, person- 
al, and temporary concern, relating to the issue of afiains 
then actually in hand, and to events speedily to be deter- 
mined. Far from attempting to form any chain of prophe- 
cies, respecting things far distant as to time or place, or 
matters contrary to human probability, and requiring su- 
pernatural agency to effect them, the heathen priests and 
soothsayers did not even pretend to a systematic and con- 
nected plan. They hardly dared, indeed, to assume the 
prophetic character in its full force, but stood trembling, 
as it were, on the brink of futurity, conscious of their ina- 
bility lo venture beyond the depths of human conjecture. 
Hence their predictions became so fleeting, so futile, so 
uninteresting, that, though they were collected together as 
worthy of preservation, they soon fell into disrepute and 
almost total oblivion. (Sec Oracles.) The Scripture 
prophecies, on the other hand, constitute a scries of divine 
predictions, relating principally to one grand object, of 
universal importance, the work of man’s redemption, and 
earned on m regular progresMun through the patriarchal, 
Jewish, and Christian dispensations, with a harmony and 
uniformity of design, clearly indicating one and the same 
divine Author. They speak of the agents to be employed 
in It, and especially of the great agent, the Redeemer him- 
self; and of those mighty and awful proceedings of Provi- 
dence as to the riation.s of the earth, by W'bich judgment 
and mercy are exercised with reference both to the ordina- 
ry principles of moral governmeni, and especially to this 
re.stormg economy, lo its .‘^rugglcs, its oppositions, and its 
triumphs. They all meet in Chn.st, as in their proper 
centre, and in him only , however many of the single 
lines, when considered apart, may be imagined to have 
another direction, and though they may pass through iii- 
termediate events, Rev. UK JO 1 Pet. 1* 10 — 12. 

If w’c look into the prophetic waitings, says Bishop 
Hurd, we find that prophecy is of a prodigious extent; 
that It commenced from the fall of man, and reaches to 
the consuiiirnalion of all things ; that for many ages it 
W'as delivered darkly to a few persons, and with laVge in- 
tervals from the date of one prophecy to that of another ; 
but, at length, became more clear, more frequent, and was 
uniformly carried on in the line of one people, .separated 
from the rest of tlie world, — among other reasons a.ssign- 
ed, for this principally, to be the repository of the divine 
oracles , that, with some mtennission, the spirit of pro- 
phecy !5ul)sistcd among that people to the coming of Christ ; 
that he himself and Ins apo.stles exercised this jwwer in 
the most conspicuous manner, and left l>ehind them many 
predictions, recorded in the books of the New Testament, 
which profess to respect very distant events, and even run 
out to the end of time, or, in St. John’s expression, to that 
period “when the mystery of God shall be perfected.” 

Further, beside the extent of this prophetic scheme, the 
dignity of the Person wiiorn it concerns deserves our con- 
.sideraiion. He is described in terms which excite the 
most august and magnificent ideas. He is s^ioken of, in- 
deed, sometimes as being “ the seed of the woman,” and 
as “the Son of man ;” yet so as being at the same time 
of more than mortal extraction. He is even represented 
to us as being superior to men and angels; as far above 
all principality and power ; above all that is accounted 
great, whether in heaven or in earth ; as the wmrd and 
wdsdom of God ; as the eternal Son of the Father ; as the 
Heir of all things, by whom he made the worlds ; as the 
brightness of his glory, and the express image of his per- 
son, We have no words to denote greater ideas than 
these ; the mind of man cannot elevate itself to nobler 
conceptions. Of such transcendent w’^orih and excellent 
is that Jesus said to be, to whom all the prophets bear wit- 
ness! (See Jesus Christ.) 
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Lastly, the declared purpose for which the Blessiah, pre- 
figured by so long a train of prophecy, came into the 
world, corresponds to all the rest of the representation. It 
was not to deliver an oppressed nation from civil tyranny, 
or to erect a neat civil empire, that is, to achieve one of 
those acts which history accounts most heroic. No: it 
was not a mighty state, a victor people. 

Non re» Romance, perituraque regna, 

that was worthy to enter into the contemplation of this 
divine Person. It was another and far sublimer purple, 
which he came to accomplish ; a purpose, in comparison 
of which all our policies are poor and little, and all the 
performances of man as nothing. It was to deliver a 
world from ruin ; to abolish sin and death ; to purify and 
immortalize human nature ; and thus, in the most exalted 
sense of the words, to be the Savior of men and the bless- 
ing of all nations. There is no exaggeration in this ac- 
count ; a spirit of prophecy pervading all time, character- 
izing one Person, of the highest dignity, and proclaiming 
the accomplishment of one purpose, the most beneficent, 
the most divine, the imagination itself can project. Such 
is the scriptural delineation of that economy which we 
call prophetic. 

The advantage of this species of evidence belongs then 
exclusively to the Christian revelation. Heathenism never 
made any clear and well-founded pretensions to it. Mo- 
hammedanism, though it stands itself as a proof of the 
truth of Scripture prophecy, is unsupported by a single 
prediction of its own. 

II. The objection which has been raised to Scripture 
prophecy, from its supposed obscurity, has no solid foun- 
dation. There is, it is true, a prophetic language of sym- 
bol and emblem ; but it is a language which is definite 
and not equivocal in its meaning, and as easily mastered 
as the language of poetry, by attentive persons. This, 
however, is not always used. The style of the prophecies 
of Scripture very often diflers m nothing from the ordina- 
ry style of the Hebrew poets j and, in not a few cases, and 
those too on which the Christian builds most in the argu- 
ment, it speaks in the plainness of historical narrative. 
Some degree of obscurity is essential to prophecy : for 
the end of it was not to gratify human curiosity, by a de- 
tail of future events and circumstances j and too great 
clearness and speciality might have led to many artful 
attempts to fulfil the predictions, and so far the evidence 
of th«ir accomplishment would have been weakened. The 
two great ends of prophecy are, to excite expectation be- 
fore the event, and then to confirm the truth by a striking 
and unequivocal fulfilment j and it is a sufficient answer 
to the allegation of the obscurity of the prophecies of 
Scripture, that they have abundantly accomplished those 
objects, among the most intelligent and investigating, as 
well as among the simple and unlearned, m all ages. It 
cannot be denied, for instance, leaving out particular 
cases which might be given, that by mean.s of these pre- 
dictions the expectation of the incarnation and appeajrance 
of a divine Restorer was kept up among the people to 
whom they were given, and spread even to the neighbor- 
ing nations ; that as these prophecies multiplied, the hope 
became more intense ; and that at the time of our Lord’s 
coming, the expectation of the birth of a very extraordina- 
ry person prevailed, not only among the Jews, but among 
other nations. This purpose was then sufficiently answer- 
ed, and an answer is given to the objection. In like man- 
ner prophecy serves as the basis of our hope in things yet 
to come ; in the final triumph of truth ana righteousness 
on earth, the universal establishment of the kingdom of 
our Lord, and the rewards of eternal life to be bestowed at 
In these all true Christians agree ; 
and thetr hope could not have been so uniformly supported 
in all ages and under all circumstances, had not the pro- 
pljiecies and predictive promises conveyed with sufficient 
a^amess the general knowledge of the good for which 
looked, though many of its particulars be unrevealed. 
The second end of prophecy is, to confirm the truth by the 
subsequent event. Here the question of the actual fulfil- 
ment of Scripture prophecy is involved ; and it is no argu- 
ment against the unequivocal i\hfilmentof several prophe- 
cies, that many have doubted or denied what the believers 


in revelation have on this subject so strenuously contended 
for. How few of mankind have read the Scriptures with 
serious attention, or been at the pains to compare their 
prophecies with the statements in history. How few, 
especiPiUy of the objectors to the Bible, have read it in this 
manner ! How many of them have confessed unblush- 
ingly their unacquaintance with its contents, or have prov- 
ed what they have not confessed by the mistakes and mis- 
representations into which they have fallen I As for the 
Jews, the evident dominion of their prejudices, their 
general averseness to discussion, and the extravagant prin- 
ciples of interpretation they have adopted for many ages, 
which set all sober criticism at defiance, render nugatory 
any authority which might be ascribed to their denial of 
the fulfilment of certain prophecies in the sense adopted 
by Christians. We may add to this, that among Chris- 
tian critics themselves there may be much disagreement. 
Eccentricities and absurdities are found among the learn- 
ed in every department of knowledge, and much of this 
waywardness and affectation of singularity has infected 
interpreters of Scripture. But, after all, there is a truth 
and reason in every subject, which the understandings of 
the generality of men, will apprehend and acknowledge 
whenever it is fully understood and impartially consider- 
ed ; to this in all such cases the appeal can only be made, 
and here it may be made with confidence. Instances of 
the signal fulfilment of numerous prophecies are scattered 
through varioUsS articles in this volume j so that it is not 
necessary to repeat them here. 

III. A few words on the double sense of prophecy may, 
however, be added. For want of a right apprehension of 
the true meaning of this somewhat unfortunate term 
which has obtained in theology, an objection of another 
kind has been raised, as though no definift meaning could 
be assigned to the prophecies of Scripture. Nothing can 
be more unfounded. The equivocations of the heathen 
oracles manifestly arose from their ignorance of future 
events, and from tlieir endeavors to conceal that ignorance 
by such indefinite expressions , as might be equally appli- 
cable to two or more events of a contranj description. 
But the double sense of the Scripture prophecies, far from 
originating in any doubt or uncertainty as to the fulfil- 
ment of them in either sense, springs from a foreknow- 
ledge of their accomplishment in both ; whence the pre- 
diction is purposely so framed as to include both events, 
which, so far from being contrary to each other, are typical 
the one of the other, and are thus connected together by a 
mutual dependency or relation. This has often bean satis- 
factorily proved, with respect to those prophecies which 
referred, in their primary sense, to the events of the Old 
Testament, and, in their further and more complex signifi- 
cation, to those of the New : and on this double accom- 
plishment of some prophecies is grounded our firm expec- 
tation of the completion of others, which remain yet un- 
fulfilled in their secondary sense, but which we justly con- 
sider as equally certain in their issue as those which 
are already past. So far, then, from any valid objection 
lying against the credibility of the Scripture prophecies 
from these seeming ambiguities of meaning, we may urge 
them as additional proofs of their coming from God. For, 
who but the Being that is infinite in knowledge and in 
counsel could so construct predictions as to give them a 
twofold application to events distant from, and, to human 
foresight, unconnected with, each other? What powerless 
than divine could so frame them, as to make the accom- 
plishment of them, in one instance, a solemn pledge 
and assurance of their completion in another instance, 
of still higher and more universal importance ? Where 
will the scoffer find any thing like this in the artifi- 
ces of heathen oracles, to conceal their ignorance, and 
to impose on the credulity of mankind? (See Ora- 
cles.) 

IV. The manifold Use of prophecy. As prophecy is so 
striking a jroof of a supernatural communion with the 
Deity, and is of so early a date, we may rest assured it 
was given for many important ends. The uses of pro- 
phecy ” says Dr. ’ Jorlin, besides gradually openmg and 
unfolding the things relating te the Messiah, and the 
blessings which by him should be conferred upon man- 
kind, are many, great, and manifest. 
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1. It served to secure the belief of a God, and of a 
providence. 

“ As God is invisible and spiritual, there was cause to 
fear, that, in the first and ruder ages of the world, when 
men were busier in cultivating the earth than in cultivat- 
ing arts and sciences, and m seeking the necessaries of 
life than in the study of morality, they might forget their 
Creator and Governor ; and, therefore, God maintainq|i 
amongst them the great article of faith in him, by mani- 
festations of himself; by sending angels to declare his 
will ; by miracles, and by prophecies. 

** 2. It was intended to give men the profoundest vene- 
ration for that amazing knowledge from which nothing 
was concealed, not even the future actions of creatures, 
and the things which as yet were not. How could a man 
hope to hide any counsel, any design or thought, from 
such a Being ? 

<‘3. It contributed to keep up devotion and true religion, 
the religion of the heart, which consists partly in enter- 
taining just and honorable notions of God and of his per- 
fections, and which is a more rational and a more accepta- 
ble service than rites and ceremonies. 

“ 4. It excited men to rely upon God, and to love him 
who condescended to hold this mutual intercourse with his 
creatures, and to permit them to consult him, as one fnend 
asks advice of another. 

^*0. It was intended to keep the people, to whom God 
revealed himself, from idolatry ; a sin to which the Jews 
would be inclined, both from the disposition to it which 
they had acquired in Egypt, and from the contagion of 
bad example. 

** Tiie people of Israel were strictly forbidden to consult 
the diviners and the god.s of oilier nations, and to use any 
enchantments %|id wicked arts ^ and that they might have 
no temptation to it, God permitted them to apply to him 
and to his prophets, even ujion small occasions ; and he 
raised up amongst them a succession of prophets, to whom 
they might have recourse for advice and direction. These 
prophets were reverenced abroad as well as at home, and 
consulted by foreign princef ; and, in times of the captivi- 
ty, they were honored by great kings, and advanced to 
high stations.” 

As It respects u«, prophecy connected with miracles 
affords evidence of the truth of Revelation, as well as of a 
superintending providence. This evidence, too, is a grow- 
ing evidence. ‘‘ The divine design, uniformly pursued 
through a series of successive generations, opens with a 
greater degree of rlearne.ss, m proportion to the lapse of 
time and the number ol events. An increase of age is 
an addition to its strength ; and the nearer we approach 
the point towards which the dispensations of God unvary- 
ingly tend, the more clearly shall we discern the wonder- 
ful regularity, consistency, and beauty, of this stupendous 
plan for universal good Of the great use of prophecies 
which have been fulfilled, as a direct and strong argu- 
ment to convert unbelievers to Christianity, and to esta- 
blish Christians in the faith, wc have the most ainple 
proofs. Our Lord himself made very frequent appeals 
to prophecy, as evidence of his divine mission : he refer- 
rea the Jews to their own Scriptures, as most fully 
and clearly bearing witness of himself. Upon them he 
grounded the necessity of his sufferings ; upon them he 
settled the faith of the disciples at Emmaus, and of the 
apostles at Jerusalem. The same source supplied the 
eloquence of St. Peter and St. Paul, and the means with 
which Apollos ‘ mightily convinced the Jews.’ This was 
a powerful instrument of persuasion in the succeeding 
ages of the church, when u^^^d bv the primitive apologists. 
Upon this topic were employed the zeal and diligence, not 
only of Justin Martyr, but Tertullian, Cyprian, and Au- 
gustine. It would never have been so frequently employ- 
ed, if it had not been well ada^cd to the desired end j and 
that it did most completely answer this end, by the con- 
version of unbelievers, is evident from the accounts of 
Scripture, and the records of the primitive church. 

V. Pla,in examples of the fulfilment of prophecy. Our 
limits will not permit us to give a copious account 
of the various prophecies which have been remarkably 
fhlfilled : but whoever has examined profane history with 
any degree of attention, and compared it with the predic- 


tions of Scripture, must, if he be not blinded by prejudice, 
and hardened by infidelity, be convinced of the truth of 
prophecy by its exact accomplishment. It is in vain to 
say that these prophecies were delivered since the events 
have taken place ; for we see the prophecies, the latest 
whereof w’ere delivered about seventeen hundred years 
ago, and some of them above three thousand years ago, 
fulfilling at this very time ; and cities, and countries, and 
kingdoms, in the very same condition, and all brought 
about in the very same manner, and with the very same 
circumstances, as the prophets had foretold. We see,” 
says bishop Newton, “ the de.scendants of Shem and Ja- 
pheth ruling and enlarged in Asia and Europe, and per- 
haps in America, and ‘ the curse of servitude’ still attend- 
ing the wretched descendants of Ham, in Africa. We see 
the posterity of Ishraael ‘multiplied exceedingly,’ and 
become ‘ a great nation’ in the Arabians ; yet living like 
‘ wild men,’ and shifting from place to place in the wil- 
derness ; ‘ their hand against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them j’ and still dwelling an independent 
and free people, ‘ in the presence of all their brethren,’ 
and in the presence of all their enemies. We see the 
family of Esau totally extinct, and that of Jacob subsist- 
ing at this day ; ‘the sceptre departed from Judah,’ and. 
the people living nowhere m authority, everywhere in 
subjection ; the Jews still dwelling alone among the na- 
tions, while ‘ the remembrance of Amalek is utterly put 
out from under heaven.’ We see the Jews severely pu- 
nished for their infidelity and disobedience to their great 
prophet like unto Moses; ‘plucked from off their own 
land, and removed into all the kingdoms of the earth ; 
oppressed and spoiled evermore ; ’ and made a * proverb 
and a by-word among all nations.’ We see ‘ Ephraim so 
broken as to be no more a people,’ while the w'hole nation 
is comprehended under the name of Judah ; the Jews 
w'onderfully preserved as a distinct peojde, while their 
great conquerors are everywhere destroyed ; their land 
lying desolate, and themselves cut off' from being the peo- 
ple of God, while the Gentiles are advanced in their room. 
We see Nineveh so complciely destroyed that the place 
thereof is not and cannot be known j Babylon made ‘ a 
desolation forever,’ a possession for the bittern, and pools 
of water ; Tyre become ‘ like the top of a rock, a place 
for fishers to spread their nets upon ;’ and Egypt, ‘ a base 
kingdom, the basest of the kingdoms,’ and still tributary 
and subject to strangers. We see, of the four great em- 
pires of the world, the fourth and last, which was greater 
and more powerful than any of the former, divided in the 
western part thereof into ten lesser kingdoms ; and among 
them a ]^wcr with a triple crown ‘ differs from the first,’ 
with ‘ a mouth .speaking very great things,’ and with ‘ look 
more stout than his fellows, speaking great words against 
the Most High, wearing out the saints of the Most High, 
and changing times and law^.’ We see a power ‘ cast 
down the truth to the ground, and prosper, and practise, 
and destroy the holy people, not regarding the God of his 
fathers, nor the desire of wives, but honoring Mahuzzim,’ 
gods-protcctors, or saints-protectors, ‘ and causing’ the 
priests of Mahiiazim ‘ to rule over many, and to divide the 
land for gain.’ We see the Turks ‘ stretching forth their 
hand over the countries,’ and particularly ‘ over the land 
of Egypt, the Libyans at their steps,’ and the Arabians 
still ‘ escaping out of their hand.’ We see the Jews ‘ led 
away captive into all nations, and Jerusalem trodden 
down of the Gentiles,’ and likely to continue so ‘ until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled,’ as the Jews are by a 
constant miracle preserved a distinct people for the com- 
pletion of other prophecies relating to them. We see one 
‘ who opposelh and exaltelh himself,’ above all laws, divine 
and human, ‘sitting as God in the church of God, and 
showing himself that he is Grid, whose coming is after the 
working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders, and with all decelvableness of unrighteousness,’ 
We see a great apostasy in the Christian church, which 
consists chiefly in the worship of demons, angels, or de- 
i^rted s^nts, and is promoted ‘ through the hypocrisy of 
liars, forbidding to many, and commanding to abstain 
from meats.’ We see the seven churches of Asia lying 
in the same forlorn and desolate condition that the angel 
had signified to St. John^ their ‘can^estick removed out 
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of Us place/ their churches turned into mosques, their 
worship into superstition. , In short, we see the character 
of ‘ the beast and the false prophet,’ and ‘ the whore of 
Babylon,’ now exemplified in every particular, and in a 
city that is seated * upon seven mountains so that if the 
bishop of Rome had sat for his picture, a greater resem- 
blance and likeness could not have been drawn. 

“ For these things we have the attestation of past, and 
the experience of present times j and we cannot well be 
deceived, if we will only believe our own eyes and obser- 
vation. We actually see the completion of many of the 
prophecies in the state of men and things around us j and 
we have the prophecies themselves recorded in books, 
which books have been read in public assemblies these 
seventeen hundred or two thousand years, have been dis- 
persed into several countries, have been translated into 
several languages, and quoted and commented upon by 
different nations, so that there is no room to suspect so 
much as a possibility of forgery or illusion.” See also 
the several articles referred to in this work. 

VI. Rules for correctly understanding the prophecies. — 
In order to understand the prophecies, and to form a 
right judgment of the argument for the truth of Christi- 
anity, we must not consider them singly and apart, but as 
a grand whole, or a chain reaching through several thou- 
sand years, yet manifestly subservient to one and the same 
end. This end is no other than the establishment of the 
universal empire of truth and righteousness under the do- 
minion of Jesus Christ. We are not, indeed, to suppose 
that each of the prophecies recorded m the Old Testament 
expressly points out and clearly characterizes Jesus Christ y 
yet, taken as a whole, this grand system refers to him j 
for “ the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,” All 
the revolutions of divine providence have him for their 
scope and end. Is an empire, or kingdom, erected? that 
empire, or kingdom, is erected with a view, directly or in- 
directly, to the kingdom of the Messiah. Is an empire, or 
kingdom, subverted or overthrown ? that empire, or king- 
dom, is overthrown in subserviency to the glory of his king- 
dom and empire, which shall know neither bounds nor end, 
but whose limits shall be no other than the limits of the uni- 
verse, and whose end no other than the days of eternity. Je- 
sus Christ, then, is the only person that ever existed in whom 
all the prophecies meet as in a centre. In order, therefore, 
to oppose error and confront the infidel, we must study the 
prophecies not as independent of each other, but as connect- 
ed ; for “ the argument from prophecy,” says bishop Rul'd, 

js not to be formed from the consideration of single prophe- 


cies, but from all the prophecies taken together, and consi- 
dered as making one system ; in which, from the mutual 
dependence and connexion of its parts, preceding prophe- 
cies prepare and illustrate those which follow ; and these, 
again, reflect light on the foregoing : just as in any philoso- 
phical system, that which shows the solidity of it is the har- 
mony and correspondence of the whole, not the application 
of It in particular instances'. 

“ Hence, though the evidence be but small from the com- 
pletion of any one prophecy taken separately, yet that evi- 
dence being always something, the amo«ut of the w'hole 
evidence resulting from a great number of prophecies, all 
relative to the same design, may be considerable ; like 
many scattered rays, which, though each be weak in it- 
self, yet, concentred into one point, shall form a strong 
light, and strike the sense very powerfully. Still more ; 
this evidence IS not merely a growing evidence, but is in- 
deed multiplied upon us, from the number of reflect- 
ed lights which the several component parts of such 
a system reciprocally throw upon each, till, at length, 
the conviction rise unto a high degree of moral certain- 
ty.” 

Farther ; in order to understand the prophecies, we must 
endeavor to find out the true subject of prophecy ; that is, 
proeiscly what the prophets speak of, and the characters 
that aw allied to that subject. The literal sense should 
be always kept in view, and a knowledge of oriental cus- 
toms attained. The beginning and end of the prophetic 
sermons must be carefully observed. The time, as near 
as possible, of the prediction should be ascertained. An 
acquaintance with the method ^if salvation by Christ will 
greatly assist ns in work. The mind must be unpre- 


judiced, and we should be well acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures at large. These rules, with dependence on the di- 
vine teaching, will assist us in understanding the prophe- 
cies. See Newtm^s Dixsenationx on the Propheem ; 

Bishop Sherlock^ s Use and Intent of Prophecy ; Bishop Hurd’s 
Sermons on the Prophecies ; Sir Isaac Newton's ObservaUons 
an the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse ; Grafs Key 
to the Old Testament ; Simpsonh Key to the Prophecies ; II* 
lustrations of Prophecy ; Vitnnga's typus Doctrines Prophe- 
ticcB ; GUI on the Prophets ; Ettrick's second Exodus, or Re- 
marks on the Prophecies of the Last Times ; Kelt's History 
of the Interpreter of Prophecy ; Dr. J. P. Smith on the In- 
terpretation of Projfthecy ; Keith on the Evidence of Prophe- 
cy, and on the Signs of the Times ; Natural History of En- 
thusiasm ; and Robinson’s Bibl. Repos. See also the works 
of Mede, Smith, Halifax, Apthorp, Davidson, Faber, Fuller, 
Hall, and Douglas, on the subject. — Hend. Buck; Wat- 
son. 

PROPHESYING S ; rcligiou.s exercises of the clergy 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, in.stituted for the purpose 
of promoting knowledge and pieiy. The ministers of a 
particular division, at a .set time, met together in some 
church of a market or other large town, and there each 
in their order explained, according to their abilities, .some 
portion of Scripture allotted to them before This done, a 
moderator made his observations on what had been .said, 
and deterrnmed the true sense of the place, a certain space 
of time being fixed for despatcliing the whole. These in- 
stitutions, like all others, hoivevcr, it seems, were some- 
times abused, by irregularity, disputations, and division.s. 
The queen put them down for no other reason, but becanse 
they enlightened the people's minds m the Scriptures, and 
encouraged their inquiries after truth ; her majesty being 
always of opinion that knowledge and Idtrning in the lai- 
ty would only endanger their peaceable submission to her 
absolute will and pleasure. NeaVs History of the Puritans . — 
Hend. Buck. 

PROPHET ; a person who foretells future events. It 
is particularly applied to suclv inspired persons among the 
Jews as were comniis.sioned by God to declare his will and 
purposes to that people. (See Pkophecy.) 

Scripture often gives to prophets the name of men of 
God, or of angels (that is, messengers) of the Lord. The 
verb mbba, which we translate to prophesy, is of very great 
extent. Skjmetimes it signifies to foretell what i.s to come ; 
at other times, to interpret, to promnlge, or to sing in 
strains of sacred music, the prophetic declarations of 
Scripture, 1 Sara. 18: 10. 10: 5, 0. God says to Moses, 
(Exod. 7: 1.) “ Aaron thy brother .shall be thy prophet j” 
he shall explain thy sentiments to the people. Scripture 
does not withhold the name of prophet from impostors, 
although they falsely boasted of inspiration. Paul, (Tit. 
1: 12.) quoting a heathen poet, calls him a prophet. So 
we read, (1 Chron. 25: 1.) that the sons of Asaph were ap- 
pointed to prophesy upon harps. 

The term prophecy is also used (1 Cor. 11: 4, 5. 14: 1, 

&c.) either for explaining Scripture, speaking to the 
church in public by way of exhortation, or singing the 
praises of God in the language of inspiration. 

The Hebrew prophets present a succession of men at 
once the most singular and the most venerable that ever 
appeared, in so long a line of time, in the world. Tliey 
had special communion with God ; they laid open the 
scenes of the future j they were ministers of the promised 
Christ. They upheld religion and piety in the worst times, 
and at the greatest risks ; and their disinterestedness was 
only equalled by their patriotism. To succeeding ages 
they have left a character consecrcied by holiness, and 

visions of the Holy One.” Tv hich .still unveil to the 
church his most glorious attributes, and his deepest de- 
sims. Prophecy,” says the apostle Peter, came not of 
old time by the wUl of man : but holy men of God .spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 2 Pet. 1; 21. 
They flourished in a continued succession during a period 
of more thqn a thousand years, reckoning firom Moses to 
Malachi, all co-operating in the same designs, uniting in 
one spirit to deliver the same doctrines, and to predict the 
same blessings to mankind. The great object of prophecy 
was, as has been before observed, a description of the Mes- 
siah, and of his kingdom, Matt. 26: 56. Luke 1: 70. 18: 
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31 24:44. John 1:45. Acts 3: 18,24. 10: 43. l3: 29. 
15. 15. 28: 23. 1 Pet. 1; 10—12. Their claims to a di- 
Vine commission were dernotist rated by the intrinsic ex- 
cellency of their doctrine : by the disinterested zeal and 
tindaunled coiirn^»e with winch they prosecuted their minis- 
try, and persevered in their great design ; and by the unim- 
peachable integrity of their conduct. But even those cre- 
dentials of a divine mission were still further confirmed 
by the exercise of miraculous powers, and by the comjde- 
tion of many less important predictions which they utter- 
ed, Dent. 13: 1—3. J8. 22. Joshua 10: 33. 1 Sam. 12: 

8. 2 Kings 1: 10. Isa. 38: 8. 02: 4, \K 1 Sam. 9: 0. 1 

King.s 13; 3. .ler. 28- 9. Ezek. 33. 33. They were the 
established oracles of their country, and consulted Ujxin 
all occasions when it was necessary to collect the* divine 
will on any civil or religious question. These illustrious 
]»ersonnges w'ere likewise as well the, tyjies as the harbm- 
gerN of that greater ITopliet whom they foretold ; and in 
the general outline of their character, as well as in par- 
ticular events of their lives, they prefigured to the Jews 
the Inture Teacher of mankind. Like him, also, they la- 
bored by every exertion to instruct and reclaim 5 reproving 
and threatening the sinful, however exalted in rank, or 
encircled by pow'er, wMih fearle.^s confidence and sincerity, 
becoming ‘‘ men of God.” (See Prophecy.) 

The manner in w'hich the prophets published their pre- 
dictions was, either by imentig them aloud in some public 
place, or by affixing them on the gates of the temple, (Jcr. 
7. 2. Ezek. 3; 10 ) wdierc they might be generally seen 
and read. Upon some important otrasions, when it W'as 
necessary to rouse the fears of a disobedient people, and 
to recall them to repentance, the prophets, as objects of 
universal attention, appear to have walked about publicly 
in sackcloth, arK^with every external mark of humiliation 
and so^r(>w^ 'fhey then adopted exiraordjiiarv modes of 
expressing their eonviction-s of impending wrath, and en- 
deavored to awaken the apprehensions of their country by 
the most .sinking illustration of threatened punishment. 
Thus Jeremiah made bonds and yokes, and put them upon 
his neck, (Jer 27.) strongly to intimate the .subjection that 
God would bring on the nations whom Nebuchadnezzar 
.should subdue. Isaiah likewise walked naked, that is, 
without the rough garment of the prophet, and barefoot, 
as a sign of the distress that awmitcd the Eg)'ptians, Isa. 
20. So Jeremiah broke the potter’s vessel, (Jer. 19.) and 
Ezekiel publicly removed bis household goods from the 
city, (2 Kings 25: 4, 5. Ezek. 12: 7 ) more forcibly to re- 
jnesent by these actions some correspondent calatniiics 
ready to fall on nations obnoxious to God’.s wrath ; this 
mode of expressing important circumstances by action 
being customary and familiar among all eastern nations. 
— HffffL Burk ; Cnlmet ; Watson; Hil/house.. 

PllOPHETS, (False.) See Impostors ; Messiah; and 
Josf'phiiK^ History of the Jews. — Jlend. Burk.* 

PROPHETS, Sons or the ; an appellation given to 
young men who were educated in the schools or colleges 
under a proper master, who w'as commonly, if not always, 
an inspired prophet, in the knowledge of religion, and 
in sacred music, and thus were qualified to be public 
preachers, 1 Sam. 10, 11. 2 Sam. 19. 2 Kings 2. — llend. 
Buck. 

PROPITIATION ; a sacrifice offered to God to avert 
the punishment of sin, and secure the bestowment of his 
favor. Among the Jew's, there were both ordinary and 
public sacrifices, a.s holocausts, &c., offered by w'ay of 
thanksgiving ; and extraordinary ones, offered by persons 
guilty of any crime, by way of propitiation. 

The Romish church believe the ma.ss to be a sacrifice 
of propitiation for the hving and the dead. The reforrned 
churches allow of no propitiation, but that one ofi’ered by 
Jesus on the cross, whereby divine pistice is appeased, and 
our sins forgiven, Rom. 3: 25. 1 John 2: 2. 

As it respipcts the unbloody propitiatory sacrifice of the 
mass above mentioned, little need be said to confute such 
a doctrine. Indeed, it is owned m the church of Rome, 
that there is no other foundation for the belief of it than 
an unwritten tmdition. There is no hint in the Scripture 
of Christ’s offering his body and blood to his Father at his 
institution of the eucharist. It is also a manifest cemtra- 
diction to St. Paul’s doctrine, who teaches, that wdlhout 


shedding of blood there is no remission ; therpftire 
can be no remission of sirjs in the ma.ss. The sacrifice 
of Christ, according to the same apostle, is not to be re- 
peated. A second obi, j lion w'ould be Mipei tluous : conse* 
quently the pretended true nnd pioper xicnfice of the mass 
must be superfluous and usele'^s. 

The propilialton made by Jesus Clirist alone is that which 
atones ifbr and cover*' our guilt, as the mercy-seat hid the 
tables of the law. All this is expressed m most explicit 
terms in the following pas.sages : “ And be is the projnim- 
tion foi our sms.” 1 John 2: 2. “Herein is love, not that 
wc loved God, but that he loved ii.s, and .sent his Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins,” 1 John 4: 10. “ Whom Goa 

hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his 
blood,” Rom. 3: 25. The word used in the tivo former 
jiassnges is hihtsmos ; in the la.st hUastnion. Both are from 
the verb hilashhj so often useil by Greek -writers to express 
the action of a person w'ho, in some apyxunied way, turn- 
ed away the wrath of a deity ; and therefore cotinot bear 
the sense which Socinus would put upon it,— the destruc- 
tion of sin. This j; not supported by a single example, 
With all Greek aiuhorities, w'hether poets, historians, or 
Olliers, the word means to propitiate, and is, for the most 
part, construed with an accusative ca^e, designating the 
person Vhose displeasure is averted. As this could not be 
denied, Crelltus comes to the aid of Socinus, and contends 
that the sense of tins w'ord w'as not to be taken from its 
common use m the Greek longue, but from the lieilenis- 
lic use of It in the Greek of the New Testament, the 
LXX., and the Apocrypha. But this will not serve Inm ; 
for both by the LXX , and m the Apocrypha, it is 
Used m the same sense as in the Greek cla.ssic WTiteis, 
r'lum. 5; B. Ezek 44. 27. 45- 19. See al.so 2 Mac. .3; 
33. 

The propitiatory sense of Ihe word hilasmos being thus 
fixed, the modern Socimans have eonceded. in their note 
on 1 John 2: 2. in their “ Improved Version,” tluit it 
moans the “ pacifying of an offended party but ihi*y 
subjoin, that Chrusl is a propitiation, because by his gos- 
pel he brings sinners to leivntanee, and lhii« nvcrl.s the 
divine displeaituro. The conce‘'*«ion is important ; and the 
comment cannot weaken it, because of its absurdity ; for, 
in that interpretation of propitiation, Moses, or any of the 
apostles, or any minister of the gospel now, who sue^eeds 
in bringing.smners to repentance, is as iruly a propitiation 
for sin as Chnsl himself. On Rom. 3: 25, however, the 
authors of the Improved Version roiiiinue to follow their 
master Socinus, and translate the passage, ‘‘whom God 
hath set forth as a mercy-seal in his owm blood,” and lay 
great .stress upon this rendering, as removing that eouiiie- 
nanee to the doctrine of atonement by vieanous suflenngs 
w'hich the common translation affords. But so little is to 
be gained by taking it in this sense in this ]1.ls^age, tiial 
this rendering is adopted by several orthodox commenta- 
tors as expressing, by a figure, or nather by emphatically 
supplying a type to the antitype, tlie doctrine ol oiir 
Lord’s atonement. Some able critics have, however, ai- 
gued, from the force of the context, that Ihe word ought 
to be taken actively, and not merely declarativcly ; not as 
“propitiatory,” but as “a propitiation w'blch, says Gro. 
tins, IS shown by the mention which is afterw'ards made 
of blood, to which the power of propitiation is ascribed. 
Others supply thnma or Jnerim, and render it expiatory sa- 
mple. But, whichever of these renderings be adopted, 
the same doctrine is held forth to us. The covering of 
the ark was rendered a propitiatory, or mercy-seat, only by 
the blood of the victims sprinkled before and upon it ; and 
when the apostle says, that God hath set forth Jesus 
Christ to be a propitiatory, he immediately adds, having 
the ceremonies of the temple in his view, “ through faith 
in his blood.” The text, therefore, contains no exhibition 
of any means of obtaining mercy but through the blood 
of sacrifice, according to the rule laid down in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, “ Without shedding of blood there is no 
remission and is in strict accordance with Ephesians 1* 
7 : “We have redemption through his blood, the remission 
of sins.” It Is only by his blood, that Christ reconciles us 
to God. 

Unable as they -who deny the vicarious nature of the 
sufferings of Christ arc, to evade the testimony of the above 
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passages which speak of our Lord as “ a propitiation,” 
their next resource often is to deny the existence of wrath 
in God, in the hope of proving that propitiation, in a pro- 
per sense, cannot be the doctrine of Scripture, whatever 
may be the force of the mere terms which the sacred 
writers employ. In order to give plausibility to their 
statement, they pervert the opinion of the orthodox, and 
argue as though it formed a part of the doctrine of 
Christ’s propitiation and oblation for sin, to represent God 
as naturally an implacable and vengeful being, and only 
made placable and disposed to show mercy, by satisfaction 
being made to his displeasure through our Lord’s suf- 
ferings and death. This is as contrary to Scripture as it 
is to the opinions of all sober persons who hold the doc- 
trine of Christ’s atonement. The true questions are, 
indeed, not whether God is love, or whether he is of a 
placable nature ; but whether God is holy and just ; 
w'hetber we, his creatures, are under law or not ; w'hether 
this law has any penalty, and whether God, in his judicial 
character, is bound to execute and uphold that lOw. As 
the justice of God is punitive, (and if it is not punitive, 
his laws are a dead letter,) then is there wrath m God; 
then is God angry with the wicked ; then is man, as a sin- 
ner, obnoxious to this anger ; and so a propitiation be- 
comes necessary to turn it away from him. Nor are these 
terms nnscnptural ; they are used in the New Testament^ 
ns emphatically as in the Old ; though the former is, m a 
special sense, a revelation of the mercy of God to man. 
John declares, that if any man believeth not on the Son 
of God, “ the wrath of God abideth upon him and St. 
Paul athrms, that “ the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men.” The day of judgment is, with reference to the un- 
godly, said to be ^‘the day of wrath Goil is called “a 
con.siiming fire;” and, as such, is the object of reve- 
rence and godly fear.” Nor is this his displeasure light, 
and the consequences of it a trifling and temporary incon- 
venience. When we only regard the consequences which 
have followed sin in society, from the earliest ages, and in 
every part of the iVorld, and add to these the many direct 
and fearful inflictions of punishment whichfchave proceed- 
ed from the Judge of the whole earth,” then, to use the 
language of Scripture, our flesh may well tremble be- 
cause of hi.s juilgments.” But when we look at tke fu- 
ture state of the wicked as represented in Scripture, 
though it is expressed generally, and surrounded with the 
mystery of a place, and a condition of being, unknown to 
us in the present state, all evils which history has crowded 
into the lot of man appear insipificant in comparison of 
banishment from God, j»eparatij^n from good men, public 
conderanaiion, torment of spirit, ‘'weeping, wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth,” “ everlasting destruction,” “everlast- 
ing fire.” Let men talk ever so much or eloquently of 
the pure benevolence of God, they cannot abolish the facts 
recorded in the history of human suffering in this world as 
the effects of transgression ; nor can they discharge these 
fearful comminations from the pages of the book of God. 
These cannot be criticised away ; and if it is “ Jesus who 
saves us from this wrath to come,” that is, from those ef- 
fects of the wrath of God which are to come, then, but for 
him, we should have been liable to them. That principle 
m God, from which such eflfects follow, the Scriptures call 
wrath ; and they who deny the existence of wrath in God, 
deny, therefore, the Scriptures. 

It by no means follows, however, that this wrath is a 
passion in God ; or that, though wc contend that the awful 
attribute of his justice requires satisfaction, in order to the 
forgi veness of the guilty, we afford reason to any to charge 
us with attributing vengeful affections to the divine Being. 
“ Our adversaries,” says bishop Stillingfleet, “ first make 
opinions lor us, and then show thatthey are unreasonable. 
They first suppose that anger m God is to be considered as 
a passion, and that passion a desire of revenge ; and then 
tell ,tis, that if we do not prove that this desire of revenge 
con 'lie satisfied by the sufferings of Christ, then we can 
never prove the doctrine of (satisfaction to be true ; where- 
as, we do not mean, by God’s anger, any such passion, 
but the just declaration of God’s will to punish, upon our 
provocation of him by our sins , we do not make the design 
of thS satisfaotioo io be that God may please himself in 


revenging the sins of the guilty upon the most innocent 
person, because we make the design of punishment not to 
be the satisfaction of anger as a desire of revenge, but to 
be the vindication of the honor and rights of the offended 
person, by such a way as he himself shall jud^ satisfac- 
tory to the cuds of his government.” (See Expiation j 
Atonement ; and books under that article.)— Buck; 
Watson. 

PROPITIATORY ; the meucy-seat j which see. See 
also Atonement, and Propitiation. 

PROPORTION OF FAITH. (See Analogy of Faith.) 

PROSELYTE, (proselutos,) signifies a stranger ^ a fo- 
reigner ; the Hebrew word ger^ or ge&er, also denotes a 
stranger, one who comes from abroad, or from another 
place. In the language of the Jews, those were called by 
this name who came to dwell in their country, or who 
embraced their religion, being not Jews by birth. In the 
New Testament they are called sometimes proselytes, and 
sometimes Gentiles, fearing God, Acts 2: 5. 10: 2, 22. 13: 
16, 50. 

The Jews distinguish two kinds of proselytes. The 
first, proselytes of the gate ; the others, proselytes of jus- 
tice or righteousness. The first dwell in the land of Isra- 
el, or even out of that country, and, without obliging 
themselves to circumcision, or to any other ceremony ot 
the law, feared and worshipped the true God, observing 
the rules imposed on Noah. These were, according to the 
rabbins, 1. To abstain from idolatry ; 2. From blasphe- 
my ; 3. From murder ; 4. From adultery ; 5. From theft ; 
6. To appoint just and upright judges ; 7. Not to cat the 
flesh of any animal cut ofl’ while it was alive. The privi- 
leges of proselytes of the gate were, first, that through ho- 
liness they might have hope of eternal life. Secondly, 
they could dwell m the land of Israel, and share in the 
outward prosperities of it. 

Proselytes of justice or of righteousness, were those con- 
verted to Judaism, who had engaged themselves to receive 
circumcision, and to observe the whole law of Moses. 
Thus were they admitted to all the prerogatives of the 
people of the Lord. The rabbins inform us, that before 
circumcision was administered to them, and before they 
■were admitted into the religion of the Hebrews, they were 
examined about the motives to their conversion ; whether 
the change was voluntary, or whether it proceeded from 
interest, fear, ambition, dec. When the proselyte was 
well proved and instructed, they gave him circumcision ; 
and when the wound of his circumcision healed, they gave 
him baptism, by plunging his wdiole body into a cistern 
of water, by only one immersion. Boys under twelve 
years of age, and girls under thirteen, could not become 
proselytes till they had obtained the consent of their pa- 
rents, or, in case of refusal, the concurrence of the officers 
of justice. Baptism in respect of girls had the same effect 
as circumcision in respect of boys. Each of them, by 
means of this, received, as it were, a new birth, so that 
those who were their parents before were no longer re- 
garded as such after this ceremony, and those who before 
were slaves now became free. 

Many, however, are of opinion that there appears to be 
no ground whatever in Scripture for this distinction of 
proselytes of the gate, and proselytes of righteousness. 
“ According to ray idea,” says Dr. Tomhne, “ proselytes 
were those, and those only, who took upon themselves the 
obligation of the whole Mosaic law, but retained that name 
till they were admitted into tbe congregation of the Lord 
as adopted children. Gentiles were allowed to worship 
and offer sacrifices to the God of Israel in the outer court 
of the temple; and some of them, persuaded of the sole 
and universal sovereignty of the I^rd Jehoval^ might re- 
nounce idolatry without embracing the Mosaij law ; but 
such persons appear to me never to be called ]»inselytes in 
Scripture, or in any ancient Christian writer.” He also 
observes, that the term^ proselytes of the gate is derived 
from an expression frequent in the Old Testament ; name- 
ly, ‘ the stranger that is within thy gates ;’ but 1 think it 
evident that the strangers were those Gentiles who were 
permitted to live among the Jews under certain restric- 
tions, and whom the Jews were forbidden < to vex or op^ 

f ress^’ so long as they lived in a peaceable manner.” Df- 
.ardner says, “ I do not believe that the notion of two 
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sorts of Jewish proselytes can be found in any Christian 
writer before the fourteenth century or later.” Dr» Jen- 
nings also observes, that “ there does not appear to be 
sufficient ^idence in the Scripture history of the exist- 
ence of such proselytes of the gate as the rabbins mention j 
nor, indeed, of any who with propriety can be styled prose- 
lytes, except such as fully embraced the Jewish religion.^^ 
— Watson. 

PROSE UCH-®, (from proseuchCf prayer,) is taken for 
the places of prayer of the Jews, and was pretty nearly, if 
not quite, the same as their synagogues. But the syna- 
gogues were originally in the cities, and were covered 
places j whereas, for the most part, the proseuchses were 
out of the cities, and on the banks of rivers, having no 
covering, except, perhaps, the shade of some trees or co- 
vered galleries, Acts 16: Buck. 

PROSPERITY ; the state wherein things succeed accor- 
ding to our wishes, and are productive of affluence and ease. 

However desirable prosperity be, it has its manifest dis- 
advantages. It too often alienates the soul from God ; 
excites pride ; exposes to temptation ; hardens the heart ; 
occasions idleness ; promotes effeminacy ; damps zeal and 
energy; and, too often, has a baneful relative influence. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the Almighty in general 
withholds it from his children ; and that adversity should 
be their lot rather than prosperity. Indeed adversity 
seems more beneficial on the whole, although it be so un- 
pleasant to our feelings. “ The advantages of prosperity,” 
says Bacon, “ are to be wished ; but the advantages of 
adversity are to be admired. The principal virtue of 
prosperity is temperance ; the principal virtue of adversity 
is fortitude, which in morality is allowed to be the most 
heroical virtue ; prosperity best discovers vice ; adversity 
best discovers virtue, which is like those perfumes which 
are most fragrant when burnt or bruised.” 

It is not, however, to be understood that prosperity 
in Itself IS unlawful. The world, with all its various 
production.s, was formed by the Almighty for the hap- 
piness of man, and designed to endear himself to us, 
and to what leads our minds up to him. What, however, 
God often gives us as a blessing, by our own folly we 
pervert and turn into a curse. Where prosperity is given, 
there religion is absolutely necessary to enable ns to act 
under it as we ought. Where this divine principle influ- 
ences the mind, prosperity may be enjoyed and become a 
blessing; for ‘‘while bad men snatch the pleasures of the 
world as by stealth, without countenance from God the 
proprietor of the world, the righteous sit openly down to 
the feast of life, under the smile of heaven. No guilty 
fears damp their joys. The bles.sing of God rests upon all 
they posse.ss. Their piety reflects sunshine from heaven 
upon the prosperity of the world ,* unites in one point of 
view the smiling aspect both of the powers above and of 
the objects below. Not only have they as full a relish as 
others of the innocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in 
them they hold communion wiih God. In all that is good 
or fair they trace his hand. From the beauties of naiure, 
from the improvements of art, from the enjoyments of so- 
cial life, they raise their affections to the source of all the 
happiness which surrounds them, and thus widen the 
sphere of their pleasures, by adding intellectual and spiri- 
tual to earthly joyff.” 

Spiritual prosperity consists in the continual progress of 
the mind in knowledge, purity, and joy. It arises from 
the participation of the divine blessing ; and evidences it- 
self by frequency in prayer ; love to God’s word ; delight 
in his people ; attendance on his ordinances ; zeal in bis 
cause ; submission to his will ; usefulness in his church ; 
and increasing .abhorrence of every thing that is derogato- 
T*y to his ijory, 3 John 2. Blair^s Sermon.^, vol. i. ser. 

3 ; Baies^ Works, p. 297. — ffmd. Buck. 

PROTERIUS ; a martyred prelate, about the middle of 
the sixth century. He had been made a priest by Cyril, 
bishop of Alexandria, who* was well acquainted with his 
virtues. On the death of Cyril, the see of Alexandria was 
filled by Dioscorus, who, knowing the reputation of Prote- 
rius, did all in his power to gam his confidence and inte- 
rest, that he might, through him, accomplish his designs. 
But Proterius was not to be corrupted ; the welfare ol the 
church was next his heart, and no worldly preferment 


could bribe him to forego his duty. Dioscorus being con* 
demned by the council of Chalcedon, for having embraced 
the errors of Eutyches, was deposed, and Pioterius was 
chosen to fill the vacant see, and approved by the emperor. 
This occasioned a dangerous insurreciion. and the city 
was divided into two factions. IVluch mischief was done 
on both sides, and Proterius was brought into the most 
imminent danger. The civil authority was set at naught, 
violence was resorted to, nor was peace resU)red until a 
detachment of two thousand men was dispatched by the 
emperor to quell the sedition. The discontented party, 
however, still beheld Proterius with an eye of reseniinerit ; 
the attendance of a guard became necessary ; and although 
of a mild temper, he was compelled to procure the banish- 
ment of several from the city. Upon the emperor Mar- 
cian’s death, the exiles returned to Alexandria, and seem- 
ed resolved to be revenged for what they had suffered 
in the last reign. Timothy, the head of the conspirators 
against him, in the absence of Diony&iu.s, seized on the 
great church, and was micanonically consecrated to the 
see by two bishops oi his faction, who had been deposed 
for heresy. On the return of Dionysius, the incendiary 
Timothy was driven from the city ; which so enraged the 
Entychians, that they barbarously murdered the prelate 
m the church; treated his remains with every indignity; 
and scattered their ashes in the air.— Fwr, p. 77. 

PROTESTANTS. The emperor Charles V. called a diet 
at Spire, in 1529, to request aid from the German princes 
against the Turks, and to devise the most eflcctual means 
for allaying the religious disputes which then raged m 
consequence of Luther’s opposition to the eslablislied reli- 
gion In this diet it was decreed by Ferdinand, archduke 
of Austria, and other popish princes, that in the countries 
which had embraced the new religion, it should be lawful 
to continue in it till the meeting of a council ; Inil that no 
Roman Catholic should be allowed to (urn Lutheran, and 
that the reformers should deliver nothing m their s(Tmon.s 
contrary to the received doclnno of the church. Against 
this decree, six Lutheran piinces, namely, John and 
George, the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, Ernest 
and Francis, the two dukes of Lunctiburg, the landgrave 
of He.sse, and the prince of Anlialt, with tht! deputies of 
thirteen imperial towns, namely, Slrasbiirg, Ulin, Nurem- 
berg, Constance, Rottmgen. WirnKheim, Ulcmmingen, 
Nonlingen, Lmdaw, Kempien, llailbron, Wisseinburg, , 
and Si. Gall, formally and solemnly protested, and declared 
that they^ appealed lc>^ general council; and hence the 
name of Protestants, by wdiich the followers of Luther 
have ever since been known. Nor was it confined to 
them ; for it soon after included the Calvinists, and has 
now of a long lime been applied generally to the Christian 
sects of whatever denomination, and in whatever country 
tliey may be found, which have separated from -the see of 
Rome. With equal if not superior propriety, however, 
docs this term belong to the Novatians, and their succes- 
sors, the Paulicians and Waldcnses, of earlier ages. See 
those articles. 

Mr. Chilling worth, addressing himself to a writer in fa- 
vor of the church of Rome, speaks of the religion of Pro- 
testants in the following admirable manner ; “ Know then, 
Sir, that when I say the religion of Protestants is in pru- 
dence to be preferred before yours, on the one side, I do 
not understand by your religion the doctrine of Beilarmiiie, 
or Baronius, or any other private man amongst you, nor 
the doctrine of the Sorbonne, of the Jesuits, or of the Do- 
minicans, or of any other particular company among you, 
but that wherein you all agree, or profess to agree, the 
doctrine of the council of Trent ; so, accordingly, on the 
other side, by the religion of Protestants, I do not under- 
stand the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Melancthon, 
nor the confession of Augsburg, or Geneva, nor the cate- 
chism of Heidelberg, nor the articles of the church of Eng- 
land, no, nor the harmony of Protestant confessions ; but 
that in which they all agree, and which they all subscribe 
with a greater harmony, as a perfect rule of faith and ac- 
tion ; that is, the Bible. 

“ The Bible, I say, the Bible only, is the religion of Pro- 
testants. Whatsoever else they believe besides it, and 
the plain, irrefragable, indubitable consequence.s of it, well 
may they hold it as a matter of opinion ; but as a matter 
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of faith and religion, neither can they with coherence to 
their own grounds believe it themselves, nor require belief 
of it of others, without most high and most schismatical 
presumption. 1, for iny part, after a longf and, as I Verily 
believe and hope, impartial, search of the true way to 
eternal happiness, do profess plainly that I cannot find 
any rest for the sole of my foot but upon this rock only. 
I see plainly, and with my own eyes, that there are popes 
against popes, and councils against councils j some fathers 
against other fathers, the .saine fathers against themselves ; 
a consent of fathers of one age against a consent of fathers 
of another age ; traditive interpretations of Scripture are 
pretended, but there are few or' none to be found j no tra- 
dition but that of Scripture can derive itself from the foun- 
tain, but may be plainly proved cither to have been brought 
in in such an age after Christ, or that in such an age it 
was not in. In a word, there is no sufficient certainly but 
of Scripture only for any considering man to build upon. 
This, therefore, and this only, 1 have reason to believe. 
This J Will profess ; according to this I will live ; and for 
this, if there be occasion, T will not only willingly, but 
even gladly, lose my life, though I should be sorry that 
Christians should take it from me. 

“ Propose me any thing out of this book, and require 
whether 1 believe it or no, and, seem it never so incom- 
prehcnsibh* to human reason, I will subscribe it with hand 
and heart, as knowing no demonstration can he stronger than 
tilts,— Goii HATH SAID so, TnEREFOiiE IT IS TRUE. In Other 
things, I Will lake no man’s liberty of judging from him ; 
ncMlher shall any man take mine from me.” 

Under such views the JRible is held as the only sure 
foundation upon which all true Protestants build every 
article of the faith which they profess, and every point of 
doctrine wdiich they teach; and all other foundations, 
whether they be the decisions of councils, the confessions 
of churches, the pre.scnpts of popes, or the expositions of 
private men, are considered by them as sandy and unsafe, 
or as in no wise to be ultimately relied on. Yet they arc 
sensible that all men are not equally qualified to under- 
stand or to apply this rule ; and that the wi.scst men may 
use all the helps afforded by the learning and research of 
others to enable them to understand its precise nature, 
and to define its certain extent. These helps are great 
and numerous, having been supplied, m every age of the 
church, by the united labors of pious and learned men in 
every country, and by none in greater abundance than by 
those in Prote.stani communions. — IVatson ; lUnd. Buck. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.* This church de- 
rives its origin from the church of England, to which it is 
“ indebted, under God,” to borrow the language of the pre- 
face to the book of common prayer, "for a long continu- 
ance of nur.>ing care and protection,” It agrees with 
that church in doctrine ; and its ritual and formularies, 
with some not very essential variations, w'hich were intro- 
duced after the American revolution, are the .same. It is 
not, however, like the parent cluirch, in any way connect- 
ed with the slate, nor do its bishops enjoy any civil pow- 
ers, immunities, or emoluments, by virtue of their office. 

The service book of the American Episcopal church 
differs from that of England in the following particulars : 
1. A shorter form of absolution is allowed to be used in- 
stead of the English one, which how^ever is retained, and 
is most g#*iicrally rented in divine service. — 2. The Atha- 
nasian creed is omitted, chiefly, it is probable, on account 
oi the objections which have been made to what are called 
the damnatory clauses, although the Niecne is retained. — 
3, In the office of baptism, the sign of the cross tqay be 
dispensed with, if requested. Scarcely an instance how- 
ever is recollected, in winch a desire has been expres.sed 
to have it omitted. — 4. The marriage service has been 
considerably abridged.--5. In the funeral service, some 
expressions m the English prayer book, which have been 
themght liable to misconstruction, are altered or omitted. 
Beiwdes these variations, a change was, of course, made 
in the prayers for rulers, in consequence of the indepen- 
dence of the United States ; and tlvere may be a few other 
verbal differences of minor i :-portance, which will appear 
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on a comparison of the Eng^lisb and American prayer 
books. Most of these alterations will probably be consU 
dered as judicious. 

The different episcopal parishes throughout the United 
States are united by a constitution, which provides for a 
general convention of the church once in three years, at 
some place previously determined, in which the church in 
each stale or diocese is represented by lay and clerical 
delegates, chosen by the state convention, (every slate or 
diocese having a convention of its own to regulate its local 
concerns,) each order having one vote, and the concur- 
rence of both being necessary to an act of the convention. 
The bishops of the church form a separate hou.se, with a 
right to originate measures for the concurrence of the 
house of delegates, composed of clergy and laity ; and 
when any proposed act passes the house of delegates, it is 
transmitted to the house of bishops, who have a negative 
on the same, so that the consent of both houses i.s requi- 
site to the passage of any act. Tlie church is governcfl 
by canons framed by this assembly, and which regulate 
the election of bishops, declare the qualifications necessary 
for obtaining the orders of deacon or prie.st, the studies To 
be previously pursued, the examinations which are to be 
made, and the age which it is necessary for candidates to 
attain before they can be admitted to the several grades 
of the mini.stry: which are three in number, and are be- 
lieved to be of apostolical institution ; viz. bishops, priests, 
and deacons. Deacon’s orders can be conferred on no 
person under the age of twenty'^-one, nor tho.se of a priest 
before that of twenty-four; nor can any person be conse- 
crated a bishop until he be thirty years of age. The thir- 
ty-nine articles aie not signed by those who are admitted 
to orders, as in the church of England, but candidates are 
required to subscribe the following declaration: — "t do 
believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
to be the word of God, and to contain all things necessary 
to salvation ; and I do solemnly engage to conform to the 
doctrines and worship of the Protestant Episcopal church 
in these United States.” These doctrines, however, aie 
understood to be contained in the articles of religion, 
which are printed with the book of common prayer, and 
implied in the liturgy of the church. In these documents 
the trinity of divine persons, the atonement of Christ, and 
the influence of the Holy Spirit in the renewal of the heart, 
arc recognised. In general, the doctrinal views of the 
church accord with those wdiich have been usually termed 
the doctrines of the Reformation, and were generally pro- 
fessed by those who separated from the communion of the 
church of Rome. 

Prejudices have prevailed against the Episcopal church, 
and probably still exist in the minds of some, from an im- 
pression that episcopacy is not congenial with republican 
forms of government and the civil institutions of our coun- 
try How erroneous this opinion is, may partly apjiear from 
what has already been stated with regard to its constitu- 
tion, which is founded on the representative principle, and 
is strikingly analogous to the form of government of the 
United States. " In the official stations of the 

bishops and clergy ui ncr legislative bodies, our own 
church,” says bishop Hobart, "resembles all other reli- 
gious communities, whose clergy also are permanent legis- 
lators. But in some respects she is more conformed than 
they are to the organization of our civil governments. Of 
these it is a characteristic that legislative power is divided 
between two branches. And it is a peculiar character of 
our own church that her legislative iwwer is thus divided. 
Again, a single resjvinsible executive characterizes our 
civil constitutions. The same feature marks our own 
church in the single episcopal executive in each diocese, 
chosen in the first instance by the clergy and rejjrescnta- 
tives of the laity. Nor are these the only points id which 
the bishop of our church may feel pleasure in asserting 
the free and republican constitution of our government ; 
for in our ecclesiastical judicatories the representatives 
of the laity possess strict co-ordinate authority— the power 
of voting as a separate body, and of annulling, bv a majo- 
rity of votes, the acts of the bishops and clergy.’^ 

History.— proportion of the early emigrants to Eng- 
lish America being of the religious profession established 
in the mother country, some churches of that persuasion 
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existed of course in several of the colonies at an early pe- 
riod; although from various causes the number was not so 
considerable as might have been supposed from the exist- 
ing relation. At the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, there were not more than about eighty parochial 
clergymen of the English church to the northward and 
eastward of Maryland ; who derived the principal part of 
their support, except in Boston, Newport, New York, and 
Philadelphia, from the society instituted in England for 
the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts. In Mary- 
land and Virginia, the members of the Episcopal church 
were much more numerous, and the clergy were support- 
ed by a legal establishment. In the more southern colo- 
nies, the Episcopalians were fewer in number than in 
the slates last named. An obstacle to the increase of the 
Episcopal church in this country was found in its separa- 
tion by the Atlantic ocean from its parent stock, which 
rendered it dependent for the ministry on emigrations 
Ironi the mother country, or on sending candidates to 
England for orders. For this and other reasons applica- 
tion had been made at different times by the clergy for the 
purpose of obtaining an American episcopate. But the 
jealousy with which such a measure was regarded by 
other denominations of Christians, and the great opposi- 
tion which it consequently met with, rendered the design 
abortive. The only bond of union which existed between 
the Episcopal congregations in America before the revo- 
lution was through the medium of the bishop of London, 
to whose diocese they were attached. This tie being dis- 
solved by the independence of the states, it was evident 
that they could not be combined in one communion with- 
out some new principle of association. Accordingly, at a 
voluntary meeting of a number of the clergy and laity of 
the Episcopal church at New York, in October, 1784, a 
plan of ecclesia.stical union was proposed, providing for .a 
general convention of the church, consisting of clerical 
and Jay delegates from each state j and it was recommend- 
ed to the church in the several states to send such dele- 
gates to a meeting, to be held at Philadelphia on the 27th 
of September in the following year. At this meeting the 
subject of jirocuring an episcopacy was considered, and 
an address was framed to the English bishops and archbi- 
shoi>s, expressing a desire to perpetuate in the United 
Slates the principles of the church of England in doctrine, 
discipline, and worship ; and praying that their lordships 
would consecrate to the episcopacy the persons who should 
be sent with that view, from the churches in any of the 
states respectively. At this meeting also an ecclesiastical 
constitution was formed, and a committee appointed to cor- 
] espond with the bishops of E ngland. After the convention 
had risen, their address to the English prelates was for- 
warded by the cominiitee to his excellency John Adams, 
the American minister, with a request that he would deli- 
ver it to the archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Adams wil- 
lingly complied with this request, and endeavored to pro- 
mote the object of the address. An act of parliament 
being obtained, authorizing the English prelates to conse- 
crate bishops for the United States, after some further 
correspondence, and a declaration of the general conven- 
tion, that it was not intended to depart from the doctrines 
of the English church, and that no other alterations were 
de.signed in the book of common prayer than such as 
arose from a change of circumstances, or might be condu- 
cive to union, the Rev. William White, D. D., of Philadel- 
phia, and the Rev. Samuel Provoost, D. D., of New York, 
proceeded to England, and, after some delay, were conse- 
crated bishops, in the chapel of the archiepiscopal palace 
of Lambeth, by the most reverend John Moore, archbishop 
of Canterbury, being presented by the most reverend Wil- 
liam Markham, archbishop of York. The right reverend 
Charles Moss, bishop of Bath and Wells, and the right 
reverend John HinchliiT, bishop of Peterborough, joined 
with the two archbishops in the imposition of hands. The 
newly consecrated bishops commenced the exercise of 
their episcopacy in their re^cctive dioceses soon after 
their arrival in New York. The Rev. Samuel Seabury, 
D. D., had some time previously been consecrated to the 
episcopal Office by three of the non-juring bishops of Scot- 
land, not being assured of success at that time in England, 
and afterwards became bishop of Connecticut. At the th- 
124 


ennial convention in July, 1789, the subject of perpetuating 
the episcopacy was considered. Bishop White expressed 
a doubt of its being consistent with the faith impliedly 
pledged to the English prelates, not to proceed to any con- 
secration without first obtaining from them the number 
held to be canonically necessary m their church to such 
an act. A vote however was passed in favor of the vali- 
dity of bishop Seabury’s consecration, and the convention 
accordingly signified their wishes to the two bishops con- 
secrated in England, that they would unite with bishop 
Seabury in the consecration of the Rev. Edward Bass, of 
Newburyport, who had been elected by the church in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts as their bishop. An ad- 
dress to the English prelates was also framed, request- 
ing their approbation of the measure, in order to remove 
any scruples which might remain in the minds of the bi- 
shops whom they had already consecrated. The difficulty 
was however not long after removed in another manner, 
in the election of the Rev. James Madison, D. D., by 
the convention of Virginia, as their bishop, and his conse- 
cration in England. At the next triennial convention, in 
1792, held in the city of New York, the four bishops al- 
ready mentioned as having been consecrated abroad were 
present ; and although nothing further was brought for- 
ward from Massachusetts relative to Dr. Bass, application 
was made from Maryland for the consecration of the Rev. 
Thomas John Claggett, D. D , who had been elected bi- 
shop by the convention of that state. He was accordingly 
consecrated by bishop Provoost, assisted by bishops Seabu- 
ry, White, and Madison. Hitherto there had been no con- 
secration of a bishop in the United Stales, but several have 
been admitted to the office since that time ; and care will 
doubtless be taken to prevent the necessity of recurring at 
any future period to a foreign source for the episcopal 
succession. 

Within the last twenty years a theological seminary, now 
believed to be in a promising condition, was establish- 
ed in New York. By the munificence of Mr. Jacob 
Sherred, it has been endowed with the sum of sixty thou- 
sand dollars. Professors aic provided in various branches 
of theological learning, and candidates for the ministry 
are prepared for holy orders at a very moderate expense. 
An incorporated institution, under the denomination of 
Washington college, with the power of conferring degrees, 
has been founded at Hartford, in Connecticut, and is in a 
flounshing state The Rev. Nath. S. Wheaton, D. D., is the 
president. A few years since the right reverend Philander 
Chase, late bishop of Ohio, embarked for England for the 
purpose of obtaining assistance towards the foundation of 
a literary institution in that slate, in which young men 
might be qualified for the ministry of the Episcopal 
church, with the view of supplying the western portion of 
our country with well instructed clergymen. In the pur- 
suit of this favorite object he was indefatigably diligent, 
and his exertions were crowned with so much success that 
he was enabled to establish a theological school at Gambier, 
by the name of Kenyon college, in honor of one of its most 
distinguished benefactors in England. The untiring ac- 
tivity of the late bishop Hobart greatly contributed to in- 
crease the number of Episcopalians in the diocese of New 
York, and many new churches were formed daring his 
episcopate in that state. The venerable bishop White still 
survives, (1834,) after having held the episcopal office for 
nearly half a century, to edify the church at large by his 
amiable and exemplary deportment, and assist it by his 
pious and prudent counsels. At the patriarchal age of 
eighty-six, he continues to perform his ecclesiastical func- 
tions at Philadelphia for the benefit of the church, with 
whose history his name has been so long associated, and 
whose welfare and reputation he has so greatly advanced. 

The last general convention of the Episcopal church 
was holdcn in the city of New York, in October, 1832. 
From the journal of that convention, it appears that the 
number of bishops of this church at that time was fif- 
teen. The number of the other clergy was as follows : — 
In the eastern diocese, composed of the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, fifty- 
six j in the diocese of Vermont, fourteen ; Connecticut, 
fifty-six j New York, one hundred and sixty-two ; New Jer- 
sey, eighteen } Pennsylvania, fifty-nine; Delaware, six; 
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Maryland, fifty-three ; Virginia, fifty-five j North Carolina, 
fifieen ; South Carolina, thirty-three ; Georgia, three ; Ohio, 
eighteen; Mississippi, four; Kentuc^, eight; Tennes- 
see, seven ; Alabama, three ; Louisiana, three ; Missouri 
territory, three; Michigan, five; Florida, one; Indiana, 
one. Total, five hundred and eighty-three. Since that 
period, the number of bishops has increased to sixteen, 
and that of other clergymen to six hundred and forty- 

The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
church. Instituted in 1820, has numerous auxiliaries. 
The Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union was or- 
ganized in 1826. In 1828, a Protestant Episcopal press 
was established m New York, ‘Mo serve, as far as pos- 
sible, the best interests of the church, and her institulionSs' 

The prejudices which have existed against the Episcopal 
church appear to be gradually diminishing, and its beau- 
tiful and impressive liturgy, its apostolic government, and 
venerable usages, to be better understood, and more cor- 
rectly appreciated, than in former years. See Bishop 
White's Memoirs of the Episcopal Church ; Journals of the 
General Convention ; Canons of the Churchy and Book of 
Commm Prayer. 

PROTESTANT METHODIST CHURCH, or ME- 
THODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES.* This is the name assumed by a re- 
spectable body of seceders from the Methodist Episcopal 
church in this country. They are also known under the 
name of Reformed Methodists. 

History . — At the close of the year 1784, the Methodist 
societies in these United States were organized by a confe- 
rence of preachers exclusively, into what is called the Me- 
thwlist Episcopal church, and made indeMiident of Mr. 
We.sley. The government was so framed by the confe- 
rence, as to secure to the itinerant ministers the unlimited 
exercise of the legislative, executive, and judicial powers 
of the church, to the entire seclusion of all other classes of 
ministers, and all the people. Subsequent general con- 
ferences exhibited marked dissatisfaction at the leading 
features of the government, and a very respectable minori- 
ty struggled hard to effect some salutary improvements, 
but without producing any important changes. The oppo- 
sition of the minority continued with unabating ardor, un- 
til the membership became more fully acquainted with 
the genius of the government under which their spiritual 
guides had placed them, without their knowledge or con- 
sent. In 1820, a periodical was instituted, entitled the 
Wesleyan Repository, and was continued up to the general 
conference of 1824. Numerous petitions were presented 
to the conference, praying for a representation of ministers 
and laymen in the rule-making department ; but no change 
either in the principle or in the practical operations of the 
government could be obtained. 

Immediately after the rise of the general conference of 
1824, a meeting, composed of some distinguished mem- 
bers of the conference, and of reformers from different 
parts of the United States, was held in Baltimore, at which 
It was determined to publish a periodical pamphlet, enti- 
tled “ The Mutual Rights of the Ministers ana Members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” “ for the.purpose of 
giving the Methodist community a suitable opportunity to 
enter upon a calm and dispassionate discussion of the sub- 
jects m dispute.” The meeting also determined to resolve 
itself into a Union Society ; and recommended that similar 
societies be raised in all parts of the United States, “ in 
wder to ascertain the number of persons in the Methodist 
Episcopal church friendly to a change in her government.” 
Tto measure was followed by much persecution of the 
reformers. In Tennessee, fourteen official members were 
expelled for attempting to form an Union Society. 

Sometime during the spring of the year 1826, the Balti- 
mow Union Society recommended state conventions to be 
held in the several states, for the exclusive purpose of 
ai«lnng inquiry into the propriety of making one woterf 
patitaon to the approaching general conference rf 1828, 
imying for »E»aESEi»TATioir ; and to elect delegates to 
meet in a genenl convention for the pnipose. Conven- 
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Rons were accordingly held, and delegates elected; iU 
consequence of which^ reformers in different parts of the 
country were made to feel the displeasure of men in pow« 
er. In North Carolina, several members of the Granville 
Union Society were expelled for being members, thereof. 
In the fall of 1827, eleven ministers were suspended, and 
finally expelled from the Methodist Episcopal church in 
church in Baltimore, and twenty-two laymen, for be- 
ing members of the Union society, and supporters of mu- 
tual rights. The members expelled, and others who saw 
fit to secede, organized under Mr. Wesley’s general rules, 
taking the title of Associated Methodists. 

In November, 1827, the geneml convention assembled 
in Baltimore, composed of ministers and lay delegates, 
elected by the slate conventions and union societies. Thj^ 
convention prepared a memorial to the general conference 
of May, 1828, praying that the government of the church 
might be made representative, and more in accordance 
with the mutual rights of the ministers and people. To 
this memorial the general conference replied, in a circular, 
by claiming for the itinerant ministers of their church an 
exclusive divine right to the same unlimited and uname- 
nable power, which they had exercised over the whole 
church from the establishment of their government in 
1784. Soon after the rise of the general conference, seve- 
ral reformers in Cincinnati, Lynchburg, and other places, 
were expelled for being members of union societies, and 
supporters of the mutual rights. 

The reformers, now perceiving that all hope of obtain- 
ing a change in the government of the church had va- 
nished, withdrew in considerable numbers, in different 
parts of the United States, and called another general con- 
vention, to assemble in Baltimore, November 12, 1828. 
This c<mvention drew up seventeen “ Articles of Associa- 
tion,” to serve as a provisional government for the Asso- 
ciated Methodist churches, until a constitution and book 
of discipline could be prepared by a subsequent conven- 
tion, to be held in November, 1830. 

Agreeably to appointment, the convention assembled in 
the city of Baltimore, on the 2d of November, 1830, and 
continued in session to the 23d, inclusive. The Rev. 
Francis Waters, D. D., of Baltimore, was elected presi- 
dent ; Mr. William C. Lipscomb, of Georgetown, D. C., 
secretary ; and Mr. William S. Stockton, of Philadelphia, 
assistant secretary. In this convention was formed and 
adopted a constitution and discipline for the government 
of the Methodist Protestant church. 

Principles. — The following preamble and articles pre- 
cede the constitution : — “ We, the representatives of the 
Associated Methodist churches, in general convention as- 
sembled, acknowledging the Lord Jesus Christ as the only 
Head of the Church, and the word of God as the sufficient 
rule of faith and practice, in all things pertaining to godli- 
ness ; and being fully persuaded, that the representative 
form of church government is the most scriptural, best 
suited to our condition, and most congenial with our 
views and feelings as fellow-citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God ; and whereas a written constitu- 
tion, establishing the form of government, and securing 
to the ministers and members of the church their rights 
and privileges, is the best safeguard of Christian liberty : 
We therefore, trusting in the protection of Almighty God, 
and acting in the name and by the authority of our con- 
stituents, do ordain and establish, and a^ree to be go- 
verned by the following elementaiy principles and con- 
stitution : — * 

1. A Christian church is a society of believers in Jesus 
Christ, and is a divine institution. 

2. Christ is the only Head of the Church ; and the word 
of God the only rule of faith and conduct. 

3. No person who loves the Lord Jesus Christ, and obeys 
the gospel of God, our Savior, ought to be deprived of 
church membership. 

4. Every man has an inalienable right to private judg- 
ment, in matters of religion ; and an equal right to ex- 
press his opinion, in aay way which will not violate the 
laws of God, or the rights of his fellow-men. 

5. Church trials should be conducted on gospel princi- 
ples only: and no minister or member should be excom- 
municatea except for immorality ; the propagation of on- 
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Christian doctrines j or for the neglect of duties enjoined 
hy the word of God. 

6. The pastoral or ministerial office and duties are of 
divine appointment j and all elders in the church of God 
are equal j but ministers are forbidden to be lords over 
God’s heritage, or to have dominion over the faith of the 
saints. • 

7. The church has a right to form and enforce such 
rules and regulations only, as are in accordance with the 
Holy Scriptures, and may be necessary or have a ten- 
dency to carry into effect the great system of practical 
Christianity. 

8. Whatever power may be necessary to the formation 
of rules and regulations, is inherent in the ministers and 
members of the church ; but so much of that power may 
De delegated, from lime to time, upon a plan of represen- 
tation, as they may judge necessary and proper. 

9. It is the duty of all ministers and members of the 
church to maintain godliness, and to oppose all moral 
evil. 

10. It is obligatory on ministers of the gospel to be 
faithful in the discharge of their pastoral and ministerial 
duties ; and it is also obligatory on the members, to es- 
teem ministers highly for their works’ sake, and to render 
them a righteous compensation for their labors. 

11. The church ought to secure to all her official bodies 
the necessary authority for the purposes of good govern- 
ment ; but she has no right to create any distinct or inde- 
pendent sovereignties. 

As the preceding history and elementary principles suf- 
ficiently develop the peculiarities of this denomination, 
the constitution is here omitted. It may be found in the 

Constitution and Discipline of the Methodist Protestant 
Church,” firom which this article is chiefly compiled. 

Organization and Enterprise, — A general conference of 
this body is held once in seven years, consisting of a re- 
presentation of a single minister and layman to every 
thousand communicants. There are also about twenty 
district conferences, where the minor interests of the soci- 
eties are attended to j but those laws generally binding 
originate in the general conference. A board of Foreign 
and Domestic Missions has been instituted by the general 
conference^ and there is in Baltimore, under the direction 
of the same, a book concern, from which editions of about 
a hundred and fifty works are sent out for the use of the 
connexion. From this establishment is issued a weekly 
periodical, entitled the “Protestant Methodist.” Another 
periodical also is published semi-monthly at Pittsburgh, 
(Penn.,) called the “Methodist Correspondent.” 

There is a theological seminary in Baltimore, under the 
direction of Rev. Dr. Waters, which is principally support- 
ed by the Reformed Methodists, but which is open also to 
others. 

The principal writers belonging to this body are the 
Rev. Samuel K. Jenning.s, D. D., and the Rev. Asa Shinn. 

The American Quarterly Register for February, 1834, 
gives the statistics of the denomination as follows : — Four 
hundred ministers; fift^ thousand communicants; aad 
two hundred thousand population. See the Constitutim 
and Biscipline of the M. P. Church ; Jeanwgs' History of the 
Protestant Methodist Secession. 

PROVERBS, {Meslim;) a name given by the He- 
brews, in common with that of parables or similitudes, to 
moral sentences, maxims, oomparisons, or enigmas, ex- 
pressed in a poetical, figurative, and sententious style. 
Solomon says, that in his time, maxims of this sort were 
the chief study of the learned : “ A wise man will endea- 
vor to understand a proverb, and the interpretation ; the 
words of the wise, and their dark sayings,” Prov. 1: 6. 

“ The moraksts of the East,” says Sir William Jones, 

have, in general, chosen to deliver their precepts in short 
sententions maxims, to illustrate them by sprightly corn- 
prisons, or to inculcate them in the very ancient forms 
of agreeable apologues. There are, indeed, both in Ara- 
bic and Persian, philosophical tracts on ethics, written 
with sound ratiocination and elepnt perspicuity ; but in 
every part of the eastern world, Kom Pekin to Damascus, 
the j^pular teachers of moral wisdom have immemortally 
been poets ; and there would be no end of enumerating 
their works, which are still extant in the five principal 


languages of Asia.” The ingenious but ever-disputing 
and loquacious Greeks were indebted to the same means 
for their earliest instruction in wisdom. The sayings of 
the seven wise men, the golden verses of Pythagoras, the 
remains of Theognis and Phocylides, if genuine, and the 
gnomai of the older poets, testify the prevalence of apho- 
risms in ancient Greece. This mode of communicating 
moral and practical wisdom accorded also with the sedate 
and deliberative character of the Romans ; and, in truth, 
from its influence over the mind, and its fitness for popu- 
lar instruction, proverbial expressions exist in all ages and 
in all languages. 

The Proverbs of Solomon are, without doubt, the most 
valuable part of his works : he says they were fruits 
of his most profound meditations, and of his most excel- 
lent wisdom, Eccles. 12: 9. Here we find rules for the 
conduct of persons in all conditions of life j for kings, 
courtiers, and men of the world ; for masters, servants, 
fathers, mothers, and children. (See Solomon.) 

Some have doubted whether Solomon alone were the 
author of the Proverbs. Grotiiis thinks he had a compila- 
tion made, for his own use, of whatever was extant, excel- 
lent in point of morality, from all the ancient writers of 
his own nation ; that under Hezekiah this collection was 
enlarged, by adding what had been written since Solomon ; 
and Elialfiin, Shebna, and Joah, he thinks, completed the 
collection, 2 Kings 18: 18. But these conjectures are not 
supported by proof. The fathers and interpreters ascribe 
the whole book to Solomon. 

True it is, we may observe some differences of style and 
method in this book. The first nine chapters, entitled, 
“ The Proverbs of Solomon,” are written as a continued 
discourse, and may be considered as a preface In chap. 
10, where we see the same title again, the style changes 
to short sentences, which have little connexion with each 
other, and which, generally, contain a kind of antithesis. 
In chap. 22. ver. 17. we find a new style, approaching 
nearer to that of the first nine chapters ; to chap. 24. v. 
23. there is a new tiuc ; ( To the tvue ; or, Farther sayings 
of the wise;) and their st)lc is short and sententious. 
Chap. 25 we read, “ These are also proverbs of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out.” 
And, doubtless, it was on this authority that Grotius ad- 
vanced this collection to have been made by KUakim, 
Shebna, ami Joah, famous men under the reign of Heze- 
kiah. In chap. 30: 1. we read, “ The words of Agur, the 
son of Jakeh and the title of chap. 31. is, “ The words 
of king Lemuel.” 

From all this it seems certain, that the book of Proverbs 
is a collection of Solomon, compiled by several hands : but 
we cannot conclude hence, that it is not the work of Solo- 
mon, who, being inspired by Divine Wisdom, composed no 
less than three thousand proverbs, 1 Kings 4: 32. Several 
persons might make collections oi them ; Hezekiah among 
others, as mentioned chap. 25; and Agur, Isaiah, and Ez- 
ra, might do the same. From these collections might be 
composed the work which we now have j and nothing is 
more reasonable than this supposition. It is nowhere 
said, that Solomon himself had made a collection of pro- 
verbs and sentences. The title, “ Solomon’s Proverbs,” 
rather shows the author than the compiler. The rabbins 
generally maintain, that king Hezekiah, observing the 
abuse the people made of several works of Solomon, 
chiefly those which contained the virtues of plants, and 
secrets of natural philosophy, suppressed several of these 
works, and only preserved those that arc handed down 
to us. See the Translation and Notes of Dr. J. M. Goody 
and Memoir of his Life by Dr. O. Gregor,\ — Calmet ; 
Watson. 

PROVIDENCE ; the conduct and direction of the seve- 
ral parts of the universe, by a superior intelligent Being. 

The Epicureans dented any divine providence, as think- 
ing it inconsistent with the ease and repose of the divine 
nature to meddle at all with human affairs. Simplicius 
a^ues thus for a providence : If God does not look to the 
affairs of the world, it is either because he cannoi or will 
not ; but the first is absurd, since, to govern cannot be dif- 
ficult where to create was easy ; and the latter is both ab- 
surd and blasphemous. Plato, in his Tenth Dialogue of 
Laws, observes, “ that a superior nature of such excel- 
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lence as life divine, which hears, sees, and knows all 
things, cannot, in any instance, be subject to negligence or 
sloth ; that the meanest and the greatest parts of the 
world are all equally his work or jK>fisession j that great 
things cannot be rightly taken care of without taking care 
of small ; and that, in all cases, the more able and per- 
fect any artist is, (as a physician, an architect, or the ruler 
of the state,) the more his skill and care appear in little 
as well^as great things. Lei us not, then,” says he, ‘‘con* 
ceive of God as wor.sc than even mortal artists.” 

By provideni (\ then, we understand, not merely fore* 
sight, but ail nniltirin and constant operation of God sub- 
sequent to the act of creation. Thus, in every machine 
formed by human ingenuity, there is a necessity for the 
action of .some extraneous power to put the machine in 
motion : a proper construction and disposition of parts not 
being sufficient to efTect the end : there must be a spnng, 
or a weight, or an impulse of air or water, or some sub- 
.stance or other, on which the motion of the several parts 
of the machine mu.st depend. In like manner, the ma* 
chine of the universe depends upon its Creator for the 
commencement and the conservation of the motion of its 
sevei’al parts. The power by which the in.sen.sible parii- 
cTes of matter coalesce into sensible masses, as well as 
that by which the great orbs of the universe arc reluctant- 
ly, as u were, retained in their course, admits not an ex- 
planation from mechanical causes : the effects of both of 
them are different from such as mere matter and motion 
can produce ; they must ultimately be referred to God, 
Vegetable and animal life and increase cannot be account- 
ed for, without recurring to him as the primary cause of 
both. In all the.se respects the providence of God is some- 
thing more than foresight j it is a continual influence, an 
universal agency ; “ by him all things consist,” and “ in 
him we live, and move, and have our being.” « 

Much labor has been employed to account for all the 
phenomena of nature by the powers of mechanism, or the 
necessary laws of matter and motion. But this, as we 
imagine, cannot be done. The primary causes of thmgs 
must certainly be some powers and principles not me- 
chanical, otherwi.se we shall be reduced to the necessity 
of maintaining an endless progression of motions commu- 
nicated from matter to matter, without any first mover ; 
or of saying that the first impelling matter moved itself. 
The former is an absurdity too great to be embraced by 
any one ; and there is reason to hope that the essential in- 
activity of matter is at present so well understood, and so 
generally allowed, notwithstanding some modem oppugn- 
ers of this hypothesis, that there can be but few who 
will care to assert the latter. All our reasonings about 
bodies, and the whole of natural philosophy, are founded 
on the three law^s of motion laid down by Sir Isaac New- 
ton, at the beginning ol' the “ Principia.” These laws ex- 
press the plainest truths ; but they w^ould have neither 
evidence nor meaning, were not inactivity contained in 
our idea of matter. Should it be said that matter, though 
naturally inert, may be made to be otherwise by divine 
powder, thi.s would be the same with saying that matter 
may be made not to be matter. The communication of 
motion, its direction, the resistance it suffers, and its ces- 
sation, m a word, the whole doctrine of motion, cannot be 
consistently explained or clearly understood without sup- 
posing the inertia of matter. “ The philosopher,” says an 
excellent writer, “ who overlooks the laws of an * all-go- 
verning Deity in nature, contenting himself with the ap- 
pearance of the material universe only, and the mechani- 
cal laws of motion, neglects what is most excellent, and 
prefers what is imperfect to wffial is supremely perfect, 
finitude to infinity, what is narrow and weak to what is 
unlimited and almighty, and what is perishing to what en- 
dures forever. Sir Isaac Newton thought it most unac- 
countable to exclude the Deity only out of the universe. 
It appeared to him much more just and reasonable to sup- 
pose that the whole chain of causes, or the several series 
of should centre in him as their source ; and the 
whole . ^atem appear depending on him, the only inde- 
pendeoi Cfiuse.” 

If, then, the Deity perv^^tes and actuates the matmal 
world, and bis unremitting energy is the cause to which 
every in' jt mitsJ W traced, the spiritual world, 


which is of greater consequence, cannot be disregarded by 
him. Is there one atom of matter on which he does not 
act ; and is there one living being about which he has no 
concern ? Does not a stone fall without him ; and doe.s', 
then, a man suffer without him ? The inanimate world is 
of no consequence, abstracted from its subserviency to 
the animate and rational world; the former, therefore, 
must be preserved and governed entirely vith a view to 
the latter. But it is not mere energy or the constant ex- 
ertion of power that is discernible in the frame or laws of 
the universe, in maintaining the succession of men, and 
in producing men and other beings ; but wisdom and skill 
are also conspicuous in the structure of every object in the 
inanimate creation. After a survey of the beauty and 
elegance of the works of nature, aided by the perusal 
Matt. 6: 28, &c , we may ask ourselves, Has God, in the 
lowest of his wwks, been lavish of wisdom, beamy, and 
skill ,* and is he sparing of these in the concerns of rea- 
sonable beings? Or docs he less regard order, propriety, 
and fitness in the determination of their states? The an- 
swer is obvious. Providence, then, implies a particular in- 
terposition of God in administering the afl'airs of individu- 
als and nations, and wholly distinct from that general and 
mcessaul exertion of his power, by which he sustains the 
universe in existence. 

The doctrine of providence may be evinced from the 
consideration of the divine perfections. The Deity can- 
not be an indifferent spectator of the series of events in 
that world to which he has given being. His goodness 
will as certainly engage him to direct them agreeably to 
the ends of goodness, as his wisdom and power enable 
him to do it in the most effectual manner. This conclu- 
sion is conformable to all our ideas of those attribute.*?. 
Could we call that being good who would refuse to do any 
good which he is able to do without the least labor or diffi- 
culty? God is present everywhere. He sees all that 
happens, and it is in his power, with perfect ease, to order 
all for the best. Can he then possess goodness, and at the 
same time not do this? A God without a providence is 
undoubtedly a contradiction. Nothing is plainer than that 
a being of perfect reason will, in every in.stance, take such 
care of the universe as perfect reason requires. That su- 
preme intelligence and love, which are present to all 
things, and from whence all things sprung, must govern 
all occurrences. These considerations prove what has 
been called a partiatlar, in distinction from a general, provi- 
dence. We cannot conceive of any reasons that can in- 
fluence the Deity to exercise any providence over the 
world, which are not likewise reasons for extending it to 
all that happens in the world. As far as it is confined to 
generals, or overlooks any individual, or any event, it is 
incomplete, and therefore unsuitable to the idea of a per- 
fect being. 

One common prejudice against this doctrine arises from 
the apprehension that it is below the dignity of the Deity 
to watch over, in the manner implied in it, the meanest 
beings, and the minutest aflfairs. To which it may be re-, 
plied, that a great number of minute affairs, if they are 
each of them of some consequence, make up a sura which 
is of great consequence ; and that there is no way of tak- 
ing care of this sum, without taking care of each particu- 
lar. This objection, therefore, under the appearance of 
honoring God, plainly dishonors him. Again, whatever it 
was not too great condescension in him to create, it can- 
not be too great a condescension in him to take care of. 
Besides, with regard to God, all distinctions in the creation 
vanish. All beings are infinitely, that is to say, equally, 
inferior to him. 

The uniform doctrine of the sacred writings is, that 
throughout the universe nothing happens without God ; 
that his hand is ever active, and his decree of perform- 
ance or sufferance intervenes in all ; that nothing is too 
great or unwieldy for his management, and nothing sa 
minute and inconsiderable as to be below his inspection 
and care. While he is guiding the sun and moon in their 
course through the heavens ; while in this inferior world 
he is ruling among empires, slilUng the ragings of the wa- 
ters, and t^ tumults of the people, he is at the same time 
watching over the humble good man, who, in the obscurit 
ty of his cottage, is serving and worshipping him* 
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In what manner, indeed, Providence interposes in hu- 
man affairs ; what means it influences the thoughts 
and counsels of men, and, notwithstanding the influence 
it exerts, leaves to them the freedom of choice, are sub- 
jects of dark and mysterious nature, and which have 
given occasion to many an intricate controversy. Let us 
remember that the manner in which God influences the 
motion of all the heavenly bodies, the nature of that 
secret power by which he is ever directing the sun and the 
moon, the planets, stars, and comets, in their course 
through the heavens, w'hile they appear to move them- 
selves in a free course, are matters no less inexplicable to 
us than the manner in whKh he influences the counsels 
of men. But though the mode of divine operation re- 
mains unknown, the fact of an overruling influence is 
equally certain in the moral as it is in the natural world. 
In cases where the fact is clearly authenticated, we are 
not al liberty to call its truth m question, merely because 
we understand not the manner in which ii is brought 
about. 

Nothing can be more clear, from the le.$tinaony of 
Scripture, than that God takes part in all that happens 
among mankind ; directing and overruling the whole 
course of events so as to make every one of them answer 
the designs of his wise and righteous government. We 
cannot, indeed, conceive God acting as the governor of the 
world at all, unless his government were to extend to all the 
events that happen. It is upon the supposition of a par- 
ticular providence that our worship and prayers to him are 
founded. All his perfections would be utterly insignifi- 
cant to us, if they were not exercised, on every occasion, 
according as the circumstances of his creatures required. 
The Almighty would then be no more than an unconcerned 
spectator of the behavior of his subjects, regarding the obe- 
dient and the rebellious with an equal eye (See Prayer.) 

The ex]Tencnce of every one also must, more or less, 
bear testimony to it. We need not for this purpose have 
recour.se to lho.se sudden and unexfiected vicissitudes 
which have sometimes asloni.shed whole nations, and 
drawn their attention to the conspicuous hand of heaven 
We need not appeal to the history of the statesman and 
the warrior; of the ambitious and the entci prising. AV'‘e 
confine our observation to those whose lives have been 
most plain and simple, and who had no desire to depart 
from the ordinary train of conduct. Tn how many instan- 
ces have we found, that we are held in subjection to n 
higher Power, on whom depends the accomplishment of 
our wishes and designs? Fondly we had projected some 
favorite plan ; we thought that we had forecast and pro- 
vided for all that might happen; we had taken our mea- 
sures with such vigilant prudence, that on every side we 
seemed to ourselves perfectly guarded and secure ! but, 
lo ! some little event hath come about, unforeseen by us, 
and in its consequences at the first seemingly inconsidera- 
ble, which yet hath turned the whole course of things into 
a new direction, and blasted all our hopes. At other limes 
our counsels and plans have been permitted to succeed . we 
then applauded our own wisdom, and sat down to feast on 
the happiness we had attained. To our surprise we found 
that happiness was not there, and that God’s decree had 
appoiniefl if to be only vanity. We labor for prosperity, 
and obtain it not. Unexpected, it is sometimes made to 
tlrop upon us as of its own accord. The happine.ss of 
man depends on secret springs too nice and delicate to be 
adjusted by human art : it requires a favorable combina- 
tion of external circumstances with the state of his own 
mind. To accomplish, on every occasion, such a combi- 
nation, is far beyond his power ; but it is what God can at 
all times effect ; as the whole series of external causes 
are arranged according to his pleasure, and the hearts of 
all men are in his hands, to turn them wheresoever he 
will, as rivers of water. From the imperfection of our 
knowledge to ascertain what is good for us, and from the 
defect of our power to bring about that good when known, 
arise all those disappointments which continually testify 
that the way of man is not m himself; that he is not the 
master of his own lot ; that, though he may devise, it is 
God who directs ; God, who can make the smallest inci- 
dent an effectual instrument of his providence for over- 
turning the most labored plans of men. 


Accident, and chance, and fortune, are words which we 
often hear mentioned, and much is ascribed to them in the 
life of man. But they are words without meaning; or, 
as far as they have any signification, they are no other 
than names for the unknown operations of Providence ; 
for it is certain that in God’s universe nothing comes to 
pass causelessly or in vain. Everj^ event has its own de- 
termined direction. That chaos of human affairs and in- 
trigues where we can see no light, that mass of disorder 
and confusion which they often present to our view, is all 
clearness and order in the sight of him who i.s governing 
and directing all, and bringing forward every event in Us 
due time and place. The Lord sitleth on the flood. The 
Lord maketh the wrath of man to praise him, as he mak- 
eth the hail and ilie rain obey his word. He hath prepar- 
ed his throne in the heavens ; and his kingdom ruleih over 
all. A man’s heart devi.seth his way, but the Lord direct- 
elh his steps.’’ 

No other principle than this, embraced with a steady 
faith, ami attended with a hUilable practice, can ever be 
able to give rejiose and tranquillity to the mind; to ani- 
mate our hopes, or exiinguish our fears ; to give us any 
true satisfaction in the enjoyments of life, or to minister 
consolation under its adversities. If wc are persuaded 
that Gotl governs the world, that he has the superinten- 
dence and direction of all events, and that we are the ob- 
jects of his providential care; whatever may be our dis- 
tress or our danger, we can never want consolation ; we 
may always have a fund of hope, always a prospect of 
relief. But take away this hope and this prosjicct, take 
away the belief of God and of a superintending provi- 
dence, and man would be of all creatures the most misera- 
ble ; destitute ol every comfort, every supjxirt, under pre- 
sent sufferings, and of every secuiity against future dan- 
gers. 

To follow the leadings of Providence, means no other 
than to act agreeably to the law of duty, prudence, and 
safety, or any particular circumstance, according to the 
direction or determination of the woid or law of God. He 
follows the dictates of Providence, who lakes a due sur- 
vey of the situation he is placed in, compares it with the 
rules of the word which reaches his case, and acts accord- 
ingly. To know the will of God as it respects providence, 
there must be, 1. Deliberation; 2. Consultation ; 3. Sup- 
plication. The tokens of ihe divine will and pleasure in 
any particular case are not to be gathered from our incli- 
nations, particular frames, the form of Scripture phrases, 
impulses, nor even the event, as that cannoi always be a 
rule of judgment ; but w^hatever appears to be proper 
duty, true prudence, or real necessity, that we should 
esteem lo be his will. See Chaniock, Flavcl, IloakrveUj 
Hopkms, Sherlock, Collings, and Fawcei on Providence ; 
GilPs Body of Dwinitij ; Ridghi/s Body of Divinity, qii. 
18 , Blair's Ser., vol. v. ser. 18 ; Forsyth's Piece on Provi- 
dence ; Err Blit. ; Wollaston's Rthgion of Nature Delmeat 
ed, sec. 5 ; Land. Chris. Observer, vol. i. ; Conner's Poems ; 
Thompson's Seasons, Winter ; Memoir of Dr. J. M. Good ; 
Chalmers' Works ; Works of Robert Hall ; Works of H. 
More ; Dwight's Theology ; Putter's Works ; and espe- 
cially an admirable chapter in the Natural History of En- 
thusiasm. — Watson; Hend. Buck, 

PKOVIDENCE, Nuns of; a community of young 
women at Pans, established about the year 1647, ly 
Madame Polaillon, for the reception of poor virgins, w'no 
might otherwise be exposed, through poverty, to the 
temptations of the world. This pious lady having formed 
the design, was discouraged from prosecuting it by several 
persons, who represented to her, that she had not a fund 
sufficient to carry it on ; to whom she replied, that Provi- 
dence should be her fund ; and, accordingly, having suc- 
ceeded in her undertaking, she gave loher community the 
name of The Nuns of Providence. — Williams. 

PRUDENCE, is the act of suiting words and actions 
according to the circumstances of things, or rules of right 
reason. Cicero thus defines it “ Est rernin expetenda- 
rum fngiendarum scientia the knowledge ol what is 
to be desired or avoided.” Grove thus : — 'Tiudeuce is an 
ability of judging what is best in the choice both of ends 
and means.” Mason thus “ Prudence is a conformity 
to the rales of reason, truth, and decency, at all times, and 
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in all circumstances. It diHers from wisdom only in de- 
cree ; wisdom being nothing but a more consummate 
habit of prudence ; and prudence a lower degree or weak- 
er habit of wisdom.^^ It is divided into, 1. Christian pru- 
dence, which directs to the pursuit of that blessedness 
which the gospel discovers by the use of gospel means. 
2. Moral prudence has for its end peace and satisfaction 
of mind in this world, and tlie greatest happiness after 
death. 3. Civil prudence is the knowledge of what ought 
to be done in order to secure the outward happiness of 
life, consisting in prosperity, liberty, Acc. 4. Monastic, 
relating to any circumstances in which a man is not 
charged with the care of others. 5. Economical pru- 
dence regards the conduct of a family. 0. Political refers 
to the good government of a stale. 

The idea of prudence, says one, includes (eubouUa) due 
consultation ; that is. concerning such things as demand 
consultation ; in a rigtit manner, and for a competent time, 
that the resolution taken up may be neither too precipitate 
nor too slow ; and (sunesis) a faculty of discerning pro- 
per means when they occur. To the perfection of pru- 
dence these three things are further required, viz. {deimth) 
a natural sagacity j (agchinoia) presence* of mind, or a 
ready turn of thought } 'and (empetra) experience. 

Plato styles prudence the leading virtue ; and Cicero ob- 
serves, “ that not one of the virtues can want prudence j’’ 
which IS certainly most true, since without prudence to 
guide them, piety would degenerate into superstition, zeal 
into bigotry, temperance into austerity, courage into rash- 
ness, and justice itself into folly. See iVaits^ &r., set. 28 j 
Groves Moral PhiLj vol. ii. ch. 2 j Mason's Christian Mor,^ 
vol. 1 . scr. 4 ; Evans' Christ. Temper, ser. 3S.-—Hend. B-uck. 

PSALMS, (the book of j) m Hebrew, Sepher Tehilltm, 
the hook of hymns. In the gospels it is variously called, 
“ The Book of Psalms,^’ “ The Prophet,” or “ David,” 
from the name of its principal author. It is justly esteem- 
ed to be a kind of abstract of the whole Senpture ; a 
general library, in which we may meet with whatever is 
requisite for salvation. 

“ The moral of life, the mystery of redeeming grace^ the 
display of almighty power, and almighty love, the spiritu- 
al historj' of the world, the passage of Jehovah through 
the wonders of his creation j all that can alarm the wick- 
ed, revive the penitent, console the afUicted, and confirm 
the faithful, is to be found in the book of the Psalms. 
But in this same book these subjects are often to be sought 
for, so much below the shining surface of its poetical beau- 
ties, so deep m the recesses of spiritual wisdom, and so 
near the border of the invisible world, that minds of the 
greatest grasp, and longest reach, are never more usefully 
employed for mankind, than when engaged in the inter- 
pretation of this part of holy Scripture. Lessons of wis- 
dom as salutary as they are intelligible, lie open m the 
Psalms to the ordinary reader : the attributes of God, the 
rewards of piety, the vanity of human cares, and the de- 
ceitfulness of human counsels, are enforced and exposed 
by examples, by images, and by descnptioiis so magnifi- 
cent, yet so familiar; so elevating, yet so natural; so 
suitable to common feeling, yet so commensurate with our 
highest faculties, that all must acknowledge their excel- 
lence, and few can wholly resi.st their influence ; but to 
the mind inquisitively pious, and ardent in the pursuit of 
heavenly knowledge, these seraphic songs present a path 
of discovery coiuinually opening before them, refulgent 
with the footsteps of the Messiah, and resounding w^ith 
the promises of the gospel.” 

The sacred history instructs us, says Ambrose, that the 
prophecies declare future events, the reproofs restrain the 
wicked, and the precepts persuade them ; but the Psalms 
produce all these efiecis. Agreeableness and usefulness 
are here so happily blended, that it is not easy to decide 
which is most prevalent. 

The Hebrews commonly divide the Psalter into five 
books ; at the end of each of which we read the same con- 
clttsian, and which is thought to have been put there by 
Ezra, or by those who had the care of collecting the 
sacred bocis after the captivity of Babylon. The first 
book ends at our fortieth Psalm; the second at the 
seventy-first; the third at the eighty eighth ; the fourth 
at the hundrM and fifth ; the filth at the hundred and 


fiftieth. The first four books condnde with these words : 
“ Amen, Amen j” the fifth with Hallelujah.” 

It is a tradition among the Hebrews and Christians, that 
Ezra IS, if not the only, yet the principal, collector of the 
book of Psalms. Eusebius, Hilary, Theodoret, the author 
of the Synopsis printed under the name of Athanasius, 
venerable Bede, and several others, give him this honor. 
There was before the captivity, however, a collection of 
the Psalnis of David, since Hezekiah, when he restored 
the worship of the Lord in the temple, caused the Psalms 
of David to be sung there, 2 Chron. 29: 25, 26, &c. In 
the library that Nehemiab erected at Jerusalem, he de- 
posited the Psalms of David, 2 Mac. 2: 13. 

The authority and inspiration of the book of Psalms 
have always lieen acknowledged by both Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

One thing, however, has created a difficulty with many 
persons of piety j namely, that in the Psalms we some- 
times find what seem to be imprecations against the w'lck- 
ed, and the enemies of the prophet. The fathers and 
modern interpreters, however, commonly and justly ex- 
plain these passages as inspired predictions of their cala- 
mities. It 18 certain the Hebrew may be as properly 
translated in the future tense, as in the imperative. 

It was impossible in the earliest period of the church of 
Christ, for those who studied his word, not to learn from 
him and his apostles the proper use to be made of the 
Psalms. Succeeding ages have improved that use, as the 
progress of learning and study have corrected its ex- 
cesses, and enlarged Us foundation. The ardor of critical 
research which has been brought to the examination of the 
language of Scripture, and the indefatigable industry with 
which the manuscripts of the holy text have been compar- 
ed and corrected, have given to the moderns very decided 
advantages over the ancients in tracing the beautiful con- 
nexion l^tween the Old and New Testament. Time, that 
impairs and obscures the works of human intellect, con- 
solidates and illustrates the Bible, develops its harmonies, 
and brings it into closer union with our understandings 
and afleclions. 

PsACMs OF Degrees, is a name given to fifteen psalms, 
from the one hundred and twentieth to the hundred and 
thirty-fourth. In the Hebrew it is A Song of Ascents. (See 
Degrees, Psai.m.s of.) As the Hebrews used the term to 
go vp, when they spoke of their journeying from Babylon 
to Jerusalem, Ealmet thinks it is very natural to call those 
psalms of ascent, which were composed on occasion of 
their deliverance from the captivity of Babylon ; whether 
to implore this deliverance from God, or to return thanks 
for It after it had taken place. It is certain that they have 
all some relation to this great event. They mention it in 
several places ; and the greater part of them cannot be^ 
otherwise explained. Mr. Taylor suggests that it is not 
unlikely that the tribes which came up, m companies, to 
Jerusalem to worship, several times in a year, should re- 
peal thevse psalms at their resting stations in the way 
thither. Dr. Good happily translates the title, “ A Sacred 
March'' See his Trans! at im of the Psalms, with Notes, and 
a Memoir of his Life, by Dr. 0. Gregory. See also Lowtfi, 
Horne, and Horsley on the Psalms ; British Meview ; and 
Hofoe's Chris. Reg. for. 1816. — Calmet. 

PSALMISTS, and PSALMODISTS. The former term 
means the authors, the latter the singers of psalms.— 
Williams. 

PSALMODY ; the art or act of singing psalms. 
Psalmody was always esteemed a considerable part of de- 
votion, and usually performed in the standing posture; 
and as to the manner of pronunciation, the plain song was 
sometimes used, being a gentle inflection of the voice, not 
much different from reading, hke the chant in cathedrals ; 
at other times, more artificial compositions were used, like 
our anthems. 

As to the persons concerned in singing, sometimes a 
single person sung alone ; sometimes the whole assembly 
joined together, which was the most ancient and general 
practice. At other times, the psalms were sung alternate- 
ly, the congregation dividing themselves into two parts, 
and singing, verso about, in their turns. There was also a 
fourth way of singing, pretty common in the iburth cen- 
tury, which was, when a single person began the verso, 
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and the people joined with him in the close ; this was often 
used for variety in the same service with alternate psalmo- 
dy. (See Psalms j Singing j and Music.) 

Clement Marot, groom of the bedchamber to Francis 
I., king of France, was the first who engaged in translat- 
ing the Psalms into metre. He versified the first fifty at 
the instigation of Vatablus, Hebrew professor at Paris j 
and afterwards, upon his return to Geneva, be made an 
acquaintance with Beza, who versified the rest, and had 
tunes set to them ,• and thus they began to be sung in 
private houses, and afterwards were brought into the 
churches of the French and other countries. In imita- 
tion of this version, Sternhold, one of the grooms of the 
privy-chamber to king Edward VI , undertook a transla- 
tion of the Psalms into metre. He went through but 
thirty-seven of them, the rest being soon after finished by 
Hopkins and others. This translation was at first dis- 
countenanced by many of the clergy, who looked upon it 
as done in opposition to the practice of chanting the 
Psalms in the cathedrals. 

Early in the reign of queen Elizabeth, metrical psalmo- 
dy was introduced into England. The new morning 
prayer began at St. Antholin’s, London, when a psalm 
was sung in the Geneva fashion, all the congregation, 
men, women, and boys, singing together. Bishop Jewell 
says, that the singing of psalms, begun m one church in 
London, did quickly spread itself, not only through the 
city, but in the neighboring places ; sometimes at Paul’s 
Cross six thousand people siiigitig together.” 

A curious controversy on this subject arose among the 
Dissenters in the end of the sevcriteenih century. Whe- 
ther singing in public worship had been partially discon- 
tinued during the times of persecution to avoid informers, 
or whether the miserable manner in which it wa.s perform- 
ed gave persons a distaste to it, so it appears, that m 1091, 
Mr. Benjamin Reach published a tract, entitled, “The 
Breach Repaired in God’s Worship : or, Psalms, Hymns, 
&c., proved to be a Holy Ordinance of Jesus Christ.” To 
us it may appear strange that such a point should be dis- 
puted ; but Mr. Reach was obliged to labor earnestly, and 
with a great deal of prudence and caution, to obtain the 
consent of his people to sing a hymn at the conclusion of 
the Lord’s supper. After six years more, they agreed to 
sing on the thanksgiving days ; but it required still four- 
teen years more before he could persuade them to sing 
every Lord’s day ; and then it was only after the last 
prayer, that those who chose it might withdraw without 
joining in it ! Nor did even this satisfy these scrupulous 
consciences ; for, after all, a separation took place, and 
the inharmonious seceders formed a new church in Maze 
Pond, where it was above twenty years longer before sing- 
ing the praises of God could be endured It is difficult at 
this period to believe it; but Mr. Tvimey quotes Mr. Cros- 
by, as saying, that Mr. Reach’s was the first church in 
which psalm-singing was introduced. This remark, how- 
ever, must probably be confined to the Baptist churches. 

The Presbyterians, it seems, were not quite so unmusi- 
cal ; for the Directory of the Westminster divine.s distinct- 
ly stated, that “ it is the duty of Christians to praise God 
publicly by singing of psalms together in |he congrega- 
tion.” And besides the old Scotch psalms, Dr. John Pat- 
rick, of the Charterhouse, made a version, which was in 
very general use among Dissenters, Presbyterians, and In- 
dependents, before it was superseded by the far superior 
compositions of Dr. Watts. These psalms, however, like 
those of the English and Scotch . establishment, were 
drawled out in notes of equal length, without accent or 
variety. Even the introduction of the triple-time tunes, 
probably about the time of Dr. Watts’ psalms, gave also 
great offence to some people, because it marked the ac- 
cent of the measure. Old Mr. Thomas Bradbury used to 
call this time “ a long leg and a short one.” 

The beautiful compositions of Dr. Watts and others, 
nave produced a considerable revolution in modern psalmo- 
dy. Better versions of the psalms, and many excellent 
collections of hymns, are now in u.se, and may be con- 
sidered as highly important gifts bestowed upon the modern 
church of God. — Hend, Bude ; Watson. 

PSALTERY. (See Music.) 

PSATYEIANS a sect of Arians, who^ in the council 


of Antioch, held in the year 360, maintained that the Son 
was not like the Father as to wdll ; that he was taken from 
nothing, or made of nothing ; and that in God genera- 
tion was not to be distinguished from creation. — Head. 
BurL 

PTOLEMAIS. (SeeAccHo.) 

PTOLEMY ; the name of all the kings of Egypt, from 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, to the conquest of Egypt by the 
Romans ; that is, from A. M. 3631 to 3974 ; or from the 
death of Alexander to the death of Cleopatra, spouse of 
Mark Antony. (See Egypt.)— C a^wief. 

PUBLICAN ; an officer of the revenue, employed m 
collecting taxes. The ordinary taxes which the Romans 
levied in the provinces were of three sorts : 1. Customs 
upon goods imported and exported ; which tribute was 
therefore called portorium, from portus, “ a haven.” 2. A 
tax upon cattle fed in certain pastures belonging to the 
Roman state, the number of which being kept m writing, 
this tribute was called scriptvra. 3. A tax upon corn, of 
which the government demanded a tenth part. This 
tribute was called decuma. Among the Romans there 
were two sorts of tax receivers : some were general re- 
ceivers, who in each province had deputies, who collected 
the revenues of the empire, and accounted to the emperor. 
These were men of great consideration in the govern- 
ment ; and Cicero says, that among these were the flow’er 
of the Roman knights, the ornament of the city, and the 
strength of the commonw^ealth. But the deputies, the un- 
der-farmers, the commissioners, the publicans of the lower 
order, for their rapine and extortion, weie looked upon as so 
many thieves and pickpockets. Theocritus being asked, 
Which was the most cruel of all beasts? answered, “Among 
the beasts of the wilderne.ss, the bear and the lion ; among 
the beasts of the city, the publican and the parasite.” 

Among the Jews, also, the name and profession of a 
publican was exce.ssively odious. They could not, without 
the utmost reluctance, see publicans exacting tributes and 
impositions laid on them by foreigners — the Romans. 
The Galileans, or Herodians, the disciples of Judas the 
Gaulonite, especially, submitted to this with the greatest 
impatience, and thought it even unlawful. Those of their 
own nation who undertook this office, they looked upon 
as heathen. See Matt. 18: 17. It is even .said, they 
would not allow them to enter the temple, or the syna- 
gogues , to partake of ibe public prayers, or offices of 
judicature, or to give testimony in a court of justice. 

There were many publicans in Judea in the time of our 
Savior, and they are frequently mentioned by the evan- 
gelists.— ■ ; Watson. 

PUBLICAN! ; a party of English Walden.ses. (See 
Waldenses.) Kapin, in relating the transaciion.s of the 
councils of Henry II., gives the following account of lhe.se 
people, on the authority of archbishop Usher : — “ Henry 
ordered a council to meet at Oxford in 1166, to examine 
the tenets of certain heretics, coWed Pnbhcam. Very pro- 
bably they were disciples of the Waldenses, who began 
then to appear. When they wTre asked in the council 
who they were, they answered, they were Christians, and 
followeis of the apostles. After that, being questioned 
upon the creed, their replies were very orthodox as to the 
Trinity and incarnation. But (says Rapin) if the histori- 
an IS to be depended on, they rejected baprisin, the eucha- 
rihf, marriage, and the communion of saints. They show - 
ed a deal of modesty and meekness in their wffiole beha- 
vior. When they were threatened with death, in order to 
oblige them to renounce their tenets, they only said, 
‘Ble.'s.sed are they that suffer for righteousness’ snkc.^ ” 

There is no difficulty in understanding what were their 
sentiments on these heretical points. W'hen a monk says 
they rejected the eucharist, it is to be understood they re- 
jected the absurd doctrine of transubstantiation ; when he 
says they rejected marriage, he means, that they denied it 
to be a sacrament, and maintained it to be a civil institu- 
tion ; when he says they rejected the communion of saints, 
nothing more is to be understood, than that they refused 
to hold communion with the corsupt church of Rome ; and 
when he says that they rejected baptism, what are we to 
understand, but that they rejected the baptism of infants ? 
These were the errors for which they w'cre branded with a 
hot iron iu their foreheads, by those wffio had “ the mark 
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of the beast on their forehead and in their hands.” /w* 
metf’s Hist, of the Baptists^ vol. i. p. 56, 57. — William. 

PUBLIUS ; the governor of Malta, or Melita, when 
Paul was shipwrecked on that island, A. D. 60, Acts 28: 
7 — 9. It is said, that not only Publius and his father, but 
the whole island also, was converted to the Christian faith. 
— Calmet. 

PUDENS, mentioned by Paul, (2 Tim. 4; 21.) is 
thought by the ancients to have been a Roman senator 
converted by Peter. But there is reason to think they 
confound him with another Pudens, a senator, said to be 
father of Praxedus and Prudentiana, in the time of pope 
Pius, above a hundred years afterwards. The Greeks put 
him in the list of the seventy disciples, and say, that after 
the death of Paul, he was beheaded by Nero. Some 
think that Claudia, mentioned by Paul after Pudens, was 
his wife. — Calmet. 

PUL ; king of Assyria, 2 Kings 15: 19. Hos. 5: 13. 
Pul IS thought to have been the father of Sardanapalus, 
who added the name Pal or Pul to that of Sardan ; as Me* 
rodach added the name of Baladan, and called himself 
Merodach-Baladan. If this conjecture be true, Pul is the 
same as the Anaciudarexes, or Anabaxares, of profane 
authors. He is the first king of Assyria mentioned in 
8cri pture . — Calmet . 

PUL ; an island called Phil®, in the Nile, not far from 
Syene, (Isa, 66: 19 ) on which are remains and ruins of 
very noble and extensive temples, built by the ancient 
Egyptians. It is thought that the people called Phul, are 
represented in Egypt to this day, by the Pholahs, Pholeys, 
or Fellahs, which are for the most part husbandmen and 
c uUi vators . — Calmet . 

PULSE j (pe/t, from pul^ a bean, Lev. 23: 14. 1 Sam. 
17: 17.) those grains or seeds which grow in pods, as beans, 
peas, &c. The ancient Hebrews used parched chick-peas 
as a common provision when they took the field, 2 Sam. 
17: 28.--Calmet. 

PUNISHMENTS OF THE HEBREWS. There were 
several sorts of punishments in use among the Jews which 
are mentioned in the Scripture. 1. The punishment of 
the cross. (See Ckoss.) 2. Su.speiision, or hanging, Esth. 
7: 10. Josh. 8: 29. 2 Sam. 21: 12. 3. Stoning. 4. 
Fire. This punishment was common, Gen. 38: 24. Lev. 
21: 9. 5. The rack or tympanum, mentioned Heb. 11; 
35. Commentators are much divided about the meaning 
of this punishment; but most of them are of opinion that 
the bastinado, or the punishment of the stick, is intended, 
and that the apostle alludes to the cruelties exercised upon 
old Eleazar ; lor, in 2 Mac. 6. 19, where his martyrdom 
is spoken of, it is said that he came to the tympanum. 6. 
The precipice, or throwing persons headlong from a rock, 
with a stone tied about the neck, 2 Chron. 25; 12. 7, De- 
capitation, Gen. 40: 19. Judg. 9; 5. 2 Kings 10: 7. 

Matt. 14; 8. 8. The punishment of the saw, or lo be cut 
asunder in the middle, Heb. 11: 37. This punishment 
was not unknown to the Hebrews. Some think it was ori- 
ginally from the Persians or Chaldeans. 9. Plucking out 
the eyes, Exod. 21: 24. Some think this punishment was 
seldom executed, but the offender was made lo suffer in his 
property rather than in his person ; yet there are some 
instances on record, Judg. 16: 21. 1 Sam. 11: 2. 3 Kings 
25’ 7. 10. The cutting off the extremities of the feet and 
hands, Jiulg. 1: 5 — 7. 2 Sam. 4: 12. — Watson. 

PUR ; a Hebrew word, which, like the Greek kleros, sig- 
nifies lot. Pur, Phur, or Purim, was a solemn feast of 
the Jews, instituted in memory of the lots cast by Haman, 
the enemy of the Jews, Estb. 3: 7. These lots were cast in 
the first month of the year, and gave the twelfth month 
of the same year for the execution of Haman’s design, to 
destroy all the Jews in Persia. Thus the superstition of 
Haman, in crediting these lots, caused his own ruin, and 
the preservation of the Jews, who, by means of Esther, 
had time to avert this blow. The Jews have exactly kept 
this feast down to our times. (See Haman ; Estheu ; and 
Mord£CA1.) — Watson. 

PURE j a term in theology, which is applied to certain 
doctrines or articles of faith, in contradistinction from 
those urhich are called mix^. Pure doctrines are such as 
arc only and entirely derived from the Holy Bcriptures, 
such as those of the Trinity, incarnation, dec. j wnereas 


those which are mixed are such as may be discovered or 
demonstrated by reason, from which, as well as from Scrip- 
ture, proofs may be derived, as to the existence of certain 
of the attributes of God.— -Hend. Buck. 

PURGATORY ; a fiction of the church of Rome. It 
is an imaginary place, in which the just who depart out of 
this life are supposed to opiate certain offences which do 
not merit eternal damnation. Broughton has endeavored 
to prove that this notion has been held by pagans, Jews, 
and Mohammedans, as well as by Christians ; and that, 
in the days of the Maccabees, the Jews believed that sin 
might be expiated by sacrifice after the death of the sin- 
ner. 

The arguments advanced by the papists for purgatory 
are these :—l. Every sin, how slight soever, though no 
more than an idle word, as it is an offence to God, de- 
serves punishment from him, and will be punished by him 
hereafter, if not cancelled by repentance here. — 2. Such 
small sins do not deserve eternal punishment. — 3. Few 
depart this life so pure as to be totally exempt from spots 
of this nature, and from every kind of debt due to God’s 
justice. — 4. Therefore, few will escape without suffering 
something from his justice for such debts as they have 
carried with them out of this world, according to that rule 
of divine justice by which he treats every soul hereafter 
according to its works, and according to the state in which 
he finds it in death. From these propositions, which the 
papist considers as so many self-evident truths, he infers 
that there must be some third place of punishment ; for 
since the infinite goodness of God can admit nothing into 
heaven which is not clean and pure from all sin, both great 
and small, and his infinite justice can permit none to re- 
ceive the reward of bliss who as yet are not out of debt, 
but have something in justice to suffer, there must, of ne- 
cessity, be some place or stale, where souls departing this 
life, pardoned as to external guilt or pain, yet obnoxious 
to some temporal penalty, or with the guilt of some venial 
faults, are purged and purified before their admittance into 
heaven. And this is what he is taught concerning purga- 
tory, ivhich, though he know not where it is, of what na- 
ture the pains are, or how long each soul is detained there, 
yet he believes that those who are in this place are relieved 
by the prayers of their fellow-members here on earth, as 
also by alms and masses offered up to God for their souls. 
And as for such as have no relations or friends to pray for 
them, or give alms to procure masses for their relief, they 
are not neglected by the church, which makes a general 
commemoration of all the faithful departed in every mass, 
and in every one of the canonical hours of the divine of- 
fice. Besides the above arguments, the following passa- 
ges are alleged as proofs: 2 Mac. 12: 43, 44, 45. Matt. 
12: 31, 32. 1 Cor. 3: 15. 1 Pet. 3: 19. 

But it may be observed, 1. That the books of Macca- 
bees have no evidence of inspiration, therefore quotations 
from them are not to be regarded. — 2. If they were, the 
texts referred to would rather prove that there is no such 
place as purgatory, since Judas did not expect the souls 
departed to reap any benefit from hi.s ain-offering till the 
resurrection. The texts quoted from the Scriptures have 
DO reference to this doctrine, as may be seen by consulting 
the context, and any just commentator thereon, — 3. Scrip- 
ture, in general, speaks of departed souls going, immedi- 
ately at death, to a fixed state of happiness or misery, and 

E ives us no idea of purgatory, Isa. 57: 2, Rev. 14: 13. 

uke 16: 22. 2 Cor. 5: 8. — 4. It is derogatory from the 
doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction. If Christ died for us, 
and redeemed us from sin and hell, as the Scripture 
speaks, then the idea of further meritorious suffering de- 
tracts from the perfection of Christ’s work, and places 
merit still in the creature ; a doctrine exactly opposite to 
Scripture. 

It is remarkable that the modern doctrine of universal 
restoration is grounded on the same general arguments 
as the papal purgatory. See Doddridge^ s Lectures^ lec. 
270 J Limhorckh Theol, 1. 6, ch. 10, sec. 10, 22 ; EarVs 
Sermon, in the Sermons against Popc^, vol. ii. no. 1 ; Bur- 
nett on the Art. 22 ; Fleunfs Catechism, vol. ii. p. 250; Ser- 
mons of Dr. A. Clarke, — Hend. Buck. 

PURIFICATION J a ceremony which consists in cleps- 
ing any thing from pollution or defilement. Purifications 
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are common to Jews, pagans, and Mohammedans. (See 
Impuiuty.)— H ead. IB ^ tck . 

PUBITAKS, {Catharif) has been a common term of re- 
proach applied to the friends of pure religion and unde- 
filed.” In the middle ages it was applied to a branch of 
the Paulicians, (See Cathari,) who are charged with the 
heresies of the Manichceans j but whose principal crime, 
according to Milner, was their aversion to the church of 
Rome. (See Paulicians.) This aWe historian says, 

The Cathan were a plain^ unassuming, harmless, and 
industrious race of Christians ; condemning, by their doc- 
trine and manners, the whole apparatus of the reigning 
idolatry and superstition ; placing true religion in the 
faith and love of Christ, and retaining a supreme regard 
for the divine word.’’ 

In England, the term Puritans was applied to those who 
wished for a farther degree of reformation in the church 
than was adopted by queen Elizabeth ; and a purer form, 
not of faith, but of discipline and worship. It 'was a 
common name given to albwho, from conscientious mo- 
tives, though on different grounds, disapproved of the es- 
tablished religion, from the Reformation under Elizabeth 
to the act of uniformity, in 1662. From that time to the 
revolution, in 1688, as many as refused to comply with 
the established worship, (among whom were about two 
thousand clergymen, and perhaps five hundred tliousand 
people,) were dendhiinated non-conformists. Prom thh 
jiassing of the act of toleration, on the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary, the name of non-conformists wa9 changed 
to that of Protestant dissenters. (See Dissenters, and 
Toleration,) 

The greater part of the Puritans were Presbyterians. 
Their objections to the English establishment lay princi- 
pally in forms and ceremonies. Some, however, were 
Independents and Baptists. The objections of these.were 
much more fundamental ; disappro’Miig of all national 
churches, as suc/t, and disavowing the authority of human 
legislation in matters of faith and worship. 

Neither the Puritans, nor the non-conformists, appear 
to have diSiipproved of the doctrinal articles of the esta- 
blished church ; at least, the number who did so was very 
inconsiderable. While the great body of the clergy had, 
from the days of archbishop Laud, abandoned their own 
articles in favor of Arminianism, these were attached to 
the principles of the first reformers ; and by their labors 
and sufferings the spirit of the Reformation was kept alive. 
But after the revolution many of the Presbyterians first 
veered towards Arminianism, then revived the Arian hy- 
pothesis, and by degrees settled in Socinianism. Some 
of the Independents and Baptists, on the other hand, lean- 
ed to the Antinomian doctrines ; but the rise of Me- 
thodism in the last century greatly revived and increased 
the dissenting interest : not intentionally, indeed ; but from 
necessity. For not only were their favorite preachers 
mostly excluded from the establishment, but the churches 
were filled with doctrinal dissenters ; that is, with dissent- 
ers from their own articles, and from the doctrines of the 
Reformation. Exclusion from the church, however, natu- 
rally led them to study the principles of dissent ; and those 
who at first seceded^^itbout any principles of that nature, 
at length became conscientious non-conformists. 

The persecutions carried on against the Puritans during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuarts, served to lay the 
foundation of a new empire, and eventually a vast repub- 
lic, in this western worla. Hither, as into a wilderness, 
they fled from the face of their persecutors ; and being 
protected in the free exercise of their religion, continued 
to increase, until at length they became an independent 
nation. The different principles, 'however, on which they 
had originally divided fVom the church establishment at 
home, operated in a way that might have been expected, 
when they came to the possession of the civil power 
abri^a. Those who formed the colony of Massachusetts, 
having never relinqaished the principle of a national 
cnurch, and of the power of the civil magistrate in mat- 
ters of faith and worship, were less tolerant than those 
who settled at New Plymouth, at Rhode Island, and Pro- 
vidence plantations. The very men (and they were good 
men too) who had just esca^d the persecutions of the 
English prelates, now, in their turn, persecuted others who 


dissented from them ; until, at length, the liberal system 
of toleration established in the parent country at the 
revolution, ‘through the influence of the writings of Roger 
WBliams and others, extended to the (Colonies, in a good 
measure put an end to these abominable proceedings. 
iVeaPj Hist, of the Puritans, by Toulrnin, 5 vols. 8vo, or 
Parsons' Abridgment, 2 vols. ; Palmer's Non-conformist's 
Memorial, 2 vols. ; JBogue^s and Bennett's History of Dis- 
senters, 4 vols.; Brooks' Lives of the Puritans, 2 vols.; 
Milner's Church Hkt.y vol. iii. p. 385 ; Knowles' Memoir of 
Roger Williams, and Bancroft's Hist, of the United States. 
— Williams. 

PURITY ; the freedom of any thing from foreign ad- 
mixture ; but more particularly it signifies the temper di- 
rectly apposite to criminal sensualities, or the ascendency 
of irregular passions. (See Chastity.) 

purity implies, 1. A fixed, habitual abhorrence of all 
forbidden indulgences of the flesh. — 2. All past impuri- 
ties, either of heart or life, will be reflected on with shame 
and sorrow. — 3. The heart will be frdSed, in a great mea- 
sure, from impure and irregular desires. — 4. It will dis- 
cover itself by a cauiiOus fear of the least degree of im- 
purity. — 5. It implies a careful and habitual guard against 
every thing which tends to pollute the mind. See Tay- 
lor's Holy Living ; Evans' Sermons on the Christian Temper, 
ser. 23 ; and Watts' Sermons, ser. 27. — Hend. Buck. 

PURPLE ; (aregamen, Exod. 25: 4, fire. ; porphura, Mark 
15; 17, 20. Luke 16: 19. John 19: 2, 5. Rev. 17: 4. 
18: 12, 16.) This is supposed to be the very precious color 
extracted from the purpura or murex, a species of shell- 
fish ; and the same with the famous Tyrian dye, so costly, 
and so much celebrated in antiquity. The purple dye is 
called in TMac. 4: 23. purple of the sea,” or sea pur- 
ple ; it being the blood or jmee of a turbinated shell-fish, 
which the Jews call chelzun. (See Scarlet.) Among 
the blessings pronounced by Moses upon the tnbes of Is- 
rael, those of Zebulon and Issachar are, “They shall 
suck of the abundance of the seas, and of the treasures 
hid in the sand,” Deut. 33; 19. Tlie words of Tacitus are 
remarkable; “ The river Belus falls into the Jewish sea, 
about whose mouth those sands mixed with nitre are col- 
lected, out of which glass is formed.” But it seems much 
more natural to Explain “ the treasures hid in the sand,” 
of those highly valuable murices and purpura which were 
found on the sea-coast, near the country of Zebulon and 
Issachar, and of which those tribes partook in common 
with their heathen neighbors of Tyre, who rendered the 
curious dyes made from those shell-lish so famous amon^ 
the Romans by the names of Sarranum ostrum, Tyni 
colores, Acts 16: 14. In reference to the purple vestment, 
(Luke 16: 19.) it may be observed, that this was not appro- 
priately a royal robe. In the earlier times it was the dress 
of any of high rank. Thus all the courtiers were styled 
by the historians purpurati. 

Mr. Harmer styles purple the most sublime of all earth- 
ly colors, having the gaudiness of red, of which it re- 
tains a shade, softened with the gravity of blue. — Wat- 
son. 

PURPOSE OF GOD. (See Decrees.) 

PUSILLANIMITY, is a feebleness of mind, by which it 
is terrified at mere trifles or imaginary dangers, unau- 
thorized by the most distant probability. — Hend. Buck. 

PUTEOLT, so called from its baths of hot w^ater ; a city 
of Campania, in Italy ; now called Pozzuoli, in a province 
of the kingdom of Naples, called Terra di Lavoro, and 
about eight miles from Naples. St. Paul stayed a week 
with the Christians of this place, in his journey as a pri- 
soner to Rome, Acts 28: 13. The Alexandrian merchant 
Vessels preferred Ptiteoli to all the harbors in Italy, and 
here they deposited their rich freights. They conducted 
the ships, adorned with wreaths and festive garments, in 
the form of a fleet, one after another, into the harbor, where 
they were received with the greatest demonstrations of 
friendship. Such wa,^ the case with the sale of Alexandri- 
an commodities throughout Italy. According to the course 
then pursued, the vessel in which St. Paul sailed went di- 
rect into this harbor.-— IFhtson. 

PYKRHONISTS. (See Sceptics.) 

PYTHAGOREANS ; the followers of Pythagoras, a 
celebrated Greek philosopher, who flourished about five 
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hundred years before the Christian era. His distinguish- . the total rejection of aniinal food, and to a merciful treat- 
ing doctrine was that of the metempsychosis, (or transmi- ment of the brute creation, which, in those ages, naother 
grationof souls,) which he learned aipong the philosophers kind of argument could have secured. (See MaTSBcrsT- 
of India. This doctrine refers to the transmigration of the chosis; Hutdooism j Thariseeo.) Philosophy ^ 

human soul after death into the bodies of various animals, vol. i. p p. 361----4U0.----Tl^iflfia«ij. 
till it returns again to own nature. This notion led to TVTHONESS. (See Witcb.) 


Q. 


QUAIL i (shdao, Exod. 16: 13. Num« U: 31, 32. 
Psalm 105: 10.) a bird of the gallinaceous kind. Hassei- 
quist, mentioning the quail of the -larger kind^ says, It 
is of the size of the turtle-dove. I have met with it in the 
wilderness of Palestine, near the shores of the Bead sea 
and the Jordan, between Jordan and Jericho, and in the 
deserts of Arabia Petraea. If the food of the Israelites 
was a bird, this is certainly it ^ being so common in the pla- 
ces through they which passed,” It is said that God gave 
quails to his people in the wilderness upon two Occasions : 
hrst, within a few (^s after they had passed the Red sea, 
Exod. 16: 3 — 13. The second time wafe at, the encamp- 
ment at the place called in Hebrew, Kibroth-Haloavah, 
the graves of lust, Num. 11: 32. Psalm 105:"40. Both 
of these happened in the spring, when the quails passed 
from Asia into Europe. They are then to be found in 
great quantities upon the coast of the Bed sea and Medi- 
terranean. God caused a wind to arise that drove them 
within and about the camp of the Israelites ; and it is in 
this that the miracle consists, that they were brought so 
seasonably to this place, and in so great number as to 
furnish food for above a million of persons for more than 
a month. The Hebrew word $halav signifies a quail,” 
by the agreement of the ancient interpreters. And the 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic languages call them nearly by 
the same name. The Septuagint, Symmachus, and most 
of commentators, both ancient and modern, understand it 
in the same manner ; and with them agree Philo, Jose- 
phus, Apollinans, and the rabbins ; but Ludolphus has 
endeavored to prove that a species of locust is spoken of 
by Moses. (See Locust.) Br. Shaw answers, that the 
holy Psalmist, in describing this particular food of the 
Israelites, by calling the animals feathered fowls, entirely 
confutes this supposition. And it should be recollected, 
that this miracle was performed in compliance with the 
wish of the people that they might have flesh to eat. — 
Waisnn. 

QUAKERS, or Feiends ; a body of Christians which 
took its rise in England, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and rapidly found its way into other 
countries in Euro^, and into the English settlements in 
North America. The members of this society, we believe, 
called themselves at first SccArers, from their seeking the 
truth ; but after the socie^ was formed, they assumed the 
appellation of Friends.’ The name of Quakers was given 
to them by their enemies j and, though in epithet of re- 
proach, seems to be stamped upon them indelibly. George 
Fox is supposed to be their first 'founder j but^ after the 
restoration, Penn and Barclay gave to their principles a 
more regular form. The doctrines of the society, have 
been variously represented ; ahd some have Ihon^t and 
taken pains to prove them favorable to Sociniahism. But, 
according to Penn, they believe in the Holy Three, or ftie 
Trinity of the Father, Word, and Spirit, agreeably to the 
Scripture. In reply to the charge that they deny Christ 
to be God, Penn says, “ that it is a most untrue and un- 
charitable censure ; that they truly and expressly own hiiu. 
to be so according to the Scripture. To the objection that 
they deny the human nature of Christ, he answers, ** We 
never tanght, said, or held so gross a thing, but believe 
properly man like us, sin only except- 
The doctrines of the fall, and the redemption ny 
Christ, are, according to him, believed by them! and he 
firmly declares, ” that they own Jesus Christ as their sa- 
crifice, atonement, and propitiation.” 

But we shall here state a farther account of their prin- 
ciples and discipline., a.s extracted from a summary tnins- 
mltted by one of thair mbst re^pecmblc members. 


They tell us that, about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth ceqtu^, a nnmber of laen, dissatisfied^ with all the 
modes of religious worship then known in the world, with- 
drew from the communion of every visible church, to seek 
the Lord in retirement. Aniong these was their honora- 
ble elder, George Fox, who, being quickened hy the imme- 
diate touches of divine love, eould not satis^ his appre- 
hensions of duty to God without direding the people 
where to find the like consolatlcm and instruction. In the 
course of his travels, he met with , many seeking persons 
in circumstances similar to his own, apd these readily re- 
ceived his testimony. They then give us a short account 
of their suflerings and diflerent settlements \ they also 
vindicate Charles IT. from the character of a persecutor; 
acknowledging that, though they sufTemd much during his 
reign, he gave as little countenance as he could to the se- 
verities of the legislature. They even tell us that' he 
exerted his influence to rescue their friends from the un- 
provoked and cruel persecutions they met with in New 
Er^land ; and they speak with becoming gratitude of the 
diflerent acts passed in their favor during the reigns of 
William and Mary, apd George I. They then proceed to 
give us the following account of their doctrine ; — 

«We agree with other professors of the Christian 
name in the belief of one eternal God, tile Creator and Pre- 
server of the universe ; and in Jesus Christ, his Son, the 
Messiah jgind Mediator of the new covenant, Heb. 12: 24. 

‘^■When we speak of the graciops display of the love 
of God to mankind, in the miraculous conception, birth, 
life, miracles, death, resurrection, and ascension of our 
Savior, we prefer the use of such terms as we find in 
Scripture ; and, contented with that knowledge which di- 
vine wisdom hath seen meet to reveal, we attempt not to 
explain those mysteries which remain under the veil ; 
nevertheless we acknowledge and assert the divinity of 
Christ,' who is the wisdom and power of God unto salva- 
tion, 1 Cor. 1: 24. 

To Christ alone we give, the title of tha word of God, 
(John 1: 1.) apdnot to the Scriptures, although we highly 
esteem these sacred writings, in suboraination to the Spirit 
(2 Pet. 1: 21.) from which they were given forth ; and we 
hold, with the apostle Paul, that they are able to make 
wise unto salvation, through faith, which is in Christ 
Jesus, 2 Tim. 3: 15. 

** We reverence those most excellent precepts which are 
recorded in Scripture to have been delivered by our great 
Lord ; and we firmly believe that they are practicable and 
binding on every C^istian ; and that in the life to come 
every man will be rewarded according to his works, Matt. 
16: 27. And further, it is our belief that, in order to ena- 
ble mankind to put in practice these sacred precepts, many 
of which ore contradictory to the unregenerate will of 
man, (John 1: 9.) every man coming into the world is en- 
dued with a measure of the light, grace, or good Spirit of 
Christ ; by which, as it is attended to, he is enabled to *dis- 
tinguisai good from evil, and correct the disorderly pas- 
sions and corrupt propensities of his .nature, which mere 
reason is altogether insufllcient to overcome. For all that 
belong to man is thlUl^e, and within the reach of tempta- 
tion ; Imt this divine grace which comes by him who hath 
overcome the world, (Jbhn 16: 33.) is, to tnose whq»ham- 
bly and sincerely seeklt,^ an all-sufiScient and present help 
in the time of need. By this the snares of the enemy ore 
detected, his allurements avoided, and deliveranceis experi- 
enced through faith in its cfiectual operation; whereby 
the soul is translated out of the kingdom of darkness, ana 
from under the power of, Satan, unto the marvellous light 
and kingdom of the Son 'nf God. 
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“ Being thus persuaded that man, without the Spirit of 
Christ inwardly revealed, can do nothing to the glory of 
God or to eifect his ovm salvation, we think this influence 
especially necessary to the performance of the highest act 
of which the human mind is capable ; even the worship 
of the Father of lights and of spirits, in spirit and in truHi : 
therefore we consider as obstructions to pure worship, all 
forms which^ divert the attention of the mind from thecae- 
cret influence of this unction from the Holy One, 1 John 
2: 20, 27. Yet, although true Worship is not confined to 
time and place, we think it iiiPcumbent on Christians to 
meet often together, (Heb. 10: 25.) in testimony of their 
dependence on the heavenly Father, and for a renewal of 
their spiritual strength : nevertheless, in the performance 
of worship, we dare not depend for our acceptance with 
him on a formal repetition of the words and' experiences 
of others ; but we believe it to be our duty to lay aside the 
activity of the imagination, and to wait in silence to have 
a true sight of our condition bestowed upon us ; believing 
even a single sigh (Rom. 7: 24.) arising from such a sense 
of our infirmities, and of the need we have of divine help, 
to be more acceptable to God than any performances, how- 
ever specious, whifeh originate in the will of man. 

“ From what has been said respecting worship, it fol- 
lows that the ministry we approve must have its origin 
from the same source ; for that which is needful for man’s 
own direction, and for his acceptance with God, (Jer. 23; 30 
— 32.) must be eminently so to enable him t6 be helpful 
to others. Accordingly, we believe that the renewed as- 
sistance of the light and power of Christ is indispensably 
necessary for all true ministry ;,and that this holy influ- 
ence IS not at our command, or to be procured by study, 
bat is the free gift of God to chosen and devoted servants. 
Hence arises our testimony against preaching for hire, in 
contradiction to Christ’s positive command : * Freely ye 
have received, freely give (Matt. 10; 8.) anji hence our 
conscientious refusal to support such ministry by tithes, or 
other means. 

As we dare not encourage any ministry but that which 
we believe to spring from the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
so neither dare we attempt to restrain this influence to per- 
sons of any condition in life, or to the male sex alone ; 
but, as male and female are one in Christ, we allow such 
of the female sex as we believe to -be endued with a right 
qualification for the ministry, to exercise their gifts for the 
general edification of* the church *, and this liberty we es- 
teem a peculiar mark of the gospel dispensation, as fore- 
told by the prophet Joel, (Joel 2: 28, 29.) and noticed by 
the apostle Peter, Acts 2. 16, 17. 

There are two ceremonies in use among most professors 
of the Christian name, — water baptism, and what is lerm,- 
ed the Lord’s supper. The first of these is generally es- 
teemed the essential means of initiation into the church 
of Christ ; and ^he latter of maintaining communion with 
him. But as we have been convinced that nothing short 
of his redeeming power, inwardly revealed, can set the 
soul free from the thraldom of sin, by this power alone we 
believe salvation to be effected.* We hold, that as there is 
one Lordtind one faith, (Eph. 4: 5.) so his baptism is one, 
m nature and operation ; that nothing short of it can make 
us living members of his mystical tiody ; and that the 
baptism with water, administered by his forerunner John, 
belonged, as the latter confessed, to an inferior dispensa- 
tion, John 3: 30. 

** With respect to the other -rite, we believe that commu- 
nion between Christ and his church is not maintained by 
that, nor any other external performance, but only by a 
real participation of bis divine nature (1 Pet- 2: 4.) through 
faith ; that this is the supper alluded to in the Revelation : 
(Rev . 3; 20-) ‘ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock : if 

any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in 
to him, and will sup with him, and he with me and 
that where the substance is attained, it is unnecessary to 
attend to the shadow, which doth not confer grac^, and 
concerning which opinions so difl'erent, and animosities so 
violent, have arisen. 

Now, at we thus bdieve that the grace of God, which 
comes Jesus Christ, is alone suflteient salvation, ufe 
can neither admit that it is eonierred on a few only, whim 
others are left without it, nor, thus assestiaf its tmiTeiBaU- 


ty, can we limit its operation to a partial cleansing of the 
soul from sin, even in this life. We entertain worthier 
notions both of the power and goodness of our heavenly 
Father, and believe that he doth vouchsafe to assist the 
obedient to experience a total surrender of the natural 
will to the guidance of his pure unerring Spirit ; through 
whose renewed assistance they are enabled to bring forth 
fruits unto holiness, and to stand perfect in their present 
rank, Matt. 5: 48. Eph. 4: 13. Ool 4; 12. 

** There are not many of our tenets more generally 
known than our testimony against oaths, and against war. 
With respect to the former of these, we abide literally by 
Christ’s positive injunction, delivered in his sermon on the 
mount, ‘ Swear not at all,’ Matt. 5: 34. From the same 
sacred collection of the most excellent precepts of moral 
and religious duty, from the example of our Lord himself, 
(Matt. 5: 39, 44, dec. 26: 52, 53. Luke 22; 51. John 18: 
11.)' and from the correspondent convictions of his Spirit 
in our hearts, we are confirmed in the belief that wars 
and fightings are in their origin and effects utterly repug- 
nant to the gospel, which still breathes peace and good- 
will to men. We also are clearly of the judgment, that if 
the benevolence of the gospel were generally prevalent in 
the minds of men, it would effectually prevent them from 
oppressing, much more from enslaving, their brethren, (of 
whatever color or -complexion,) for whom, as for them- 
selves, Christ died ; and would even influence their con- 
duct in theH^treatment of the brute creation, which would 
no longer groan, the victims of their avarice, or of their 
false ideas of pleasure. 

Some of our ideas have in former times, as hath been 
shown, subjected our friends to much suffering from go- 
vernment, though to the salutary purposes of government 
our principles are a security. They inculcate submission 
to the laws in all case.s wherein conscience is not violated. 
But we hold that, as Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, 
if is not the business of the civil magistrate to interfere in 
matters of reli^on, but to maintain the external peace and 
good order of the community. We therefore think perse- 
cution, even in the smallest degree, unwarrantable. We 
are careful in requiring our members not to be concerned 
in illicit trade, nor in any manner to defraud the revenue. 

“ It is well known that the society, from its first appear- 
ance, has disused those names of the months and days, 
which, having been given in honor of the heroes or false 
gods of the heathen, originated in their flattery or super- 
stition j and the! custom of speaking to a single person in 
the plural number, as having arisen also from motives of 
adulation. Compliments, superfluity of apparel and fur- 
niture, outward shows of rejoicing and mourning, and the 
observation of days and times, we esteem to be incompati- 
ble with the simplicity and sincerity of a Christian life ; 
and public diversions, gaming, and other vain amuse- 
pients of the world, we cannot but condemn. They arc a 
waste of that time which is given us for nobler purposes ; 
and divert the attention of tfc mind from the sober duties 
of life, and from the reproofs of instruction by which we 
are glided to an everlasting inheritance. 

** To conclude : although we have exhibited the several 
tenets which distinguish our religious society as objects of 
our belief, yet we are sensible that a true and living faith 
is not produced in the mind of man by his own effort, but 
is the free gift of God in Christ Jesus, (Eph. 2; 8.) nou- 
rished and increased by the progressive operation of his 
Spirit in our hearts, and our proportionate oWience, John 
7: 17. Therefore, although, for the preservation of the tes- 
timonies given ns to bear, and for the peace and good or- 
der of the society, w;e deem it necessary that those who 
are admitted into membership with us should be previous- 
ly convinced of those doctrines which we esteem essential, 
yet we require no formal subscription to any articles, 
either as a condition of membersdiip, or a qualification for 
the service of the church. We prefer the judging of men 
by their fruits, and depending on the aid of Him, who, by 
his prophet, hath promised to be spirit of judgment 
to him that sitteth in judgment,” Isa. 28: 6. Without this, 
there is a danger of receiving numbers into outward com- 
munitm, wiflmut any addition to that spiritual sheepfold, 
whereof our blessea Lord declared himself to be both the 
door and shepherd * (John 10: 7, 11.) that is, such as 
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know his voice and follow him in the paths of obedi- 
ence. 

In the practice of discipline, we think it indispensable 
that the order recommended by Christ himself be invaria- 
bly observed, Matt. 18: 15— -17. 

To effect the salutary purposes of discipline, meetings 
were appointed at an early period of the society, which, 
from the times of their being held, were called quarterly 
meetings. It was afterwards found expedient to divide 
the districts of those meetings, and to meet more fi^uent- 
ly : from whence arase monthly meeting, subordinate to 
those held quarterly. At length, in 1669, a yearly meet- 
ing was established, to superintend, assist, and provide 
rules for the whole, previously to which general meetings 
liad been occasionally held. 

“ A monthly meeting is usually composed of several 
particular congregations, situated within a convenient dis- 
tance from each other. Its business is to provide for the 
subsistence of the poor, and for the education of their off- 
spring ; to judge of the sincerity and fitness of persons 
appearing to be convinced of the religious principles of 
the society, and desiring to be admitted into membership ; 
to excite due attention to the discharge of religious and 
moral duty ; and to deal with disorderly members. Month- 
ly meetings also grant to such of their members as remove 
into other monthly meetings certificates of their member- 
ship and conduct ; without which they cannot gain mem- 
bership in such meetings. Each monthly 4|k<^mg is re- 
quired to appoint certain persons, under the name of over- 
seers, who are to take care that the rules of our discipline be 
put m practice ; and when any case of complaint, hr dis- 
orderly conduct, comes to their knowledge, to see that pri- 
vate admonition, agreeably to the gospel rule before men- 
tioned, be given, previously to its being laid before the 
monthly meeting. 

When a case is introduced, it is usual for a small com- 
mittee to be appointed to visit the offender, to endeavor to 
convince him of his error, and to induce him to forsake 
and condemn it. If they succeed, the person is by minute 
declared to have made satisfaction for the .offence ; if not, 
he is disowned as a member of the society. 

In disputes between individuals, it has long been the 
decided judgment of the society, that its members should 
not sue each other at law. It therefore enjoins all to end 
their differences by speedy and impartial arbitration, agree- 
ably to rules laid down. If any refuse to adopt this mode, 
or, having adopted it, to submit to the award, it is the di- 
rection of the yearly meeting that such lie disowned. 

^‘To monthly meetings also belongs the allowing of 
marriages *, for our society hath always scrupled to ac- 
knowledge the exclusive authority of the priests in the 
solemnization of marriage. Those who intend to marry 
appear together, and propose their intention to the month- 
ly meeting; a,nd if not attended by their parents and 
guardians, produce a written certificate of their consent, 
signed in the presence of witnesses. The meeting then 
appoints a committee to inquire whether they be clear of 
other engagements respecting marriage ; and if at a sul> 
sequent meeting, to which the parties glIso come and de- 
clare the continuance of their intention, no objections 
be reported, they have the meeting’s consent; to solemnize 
their intended marriage. This is done in a public meet- 
ing for worship, towards the close whereof the parties 
stand up, and solemnly take each other Ibr husband and 
wife. A certificate of the proceedings is then publicly 
read, and signed by the parties, and afterwards by the re- 
lations and others as witnesses. Of such marriage the 
monthly i^eting keeps a record ; as also of the births and 
burials of its members. A certificate of the date of the 
name oi the intot, and of its parents, signed by those 
present at the birth, is the subject of one of these last 
mention^rewrds ; and an order for the interment, coon- 
^t^ed by the grave-maker, of the other. The naming 
of children is without ceremony. Burials are also con- 
in a siimde manner. The body, followed by the 
xal^ons and friends, is sometimes, previously to tnter- 
SHMUiOaxiied to a meeting.; and at the grave a pause is 
made ; on both which occasions it ftequently 
falls out that one <»: more friends^ present have somewhat 
to eximsihr ^ edideation of those who attend ; but no 


religious rite is considered as an essential part of bu- 
rial. 

Several monthly meetings compose a quarterly meet- 
ing. At the quarterly meeting are produced written an- 
swers from the monthly meetings tO' certain queries re- 
specting the conduct of their members^ and the meeting’s 
care over thena. The accounts thus received are digested 
into one, which is sent, also in the form of answers to que- 
ries, by representatives to the yearly meeting. Appeals 
from the judgment of tnonthly meetings are brought to 
the quarterly meetings, whose business also it is to assist 
in any difficult case, or where remissness appears in the 
care of the monthly meetings over ffie individuals who 
compose them. There are seven yeariy meetings } viz. 1. 
London, to which come representatives from Ireland ; 
2. New England; 3. New York; 4. Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; 5. Maryland; 6. Virginia; 7. TheCarohnas 
and Georgia. 

“ The yeariy meeting haft the general superintendence 
of the society iir the country in which it is established ; 
and, therefore, as the accounts which it receives discover 
the stEtte of infetior meetings, as particular exigencies re- 
quire, or as the meeting is impressed with a sense of duty, 
it gives forth its advice, maiting such regulations as ap- 
pear to be requisite, or excite to the observance of those 
already made; and sometimes appoints committees to 
visit those quarterly meetings which appear to be in need 
of immediate advice. Appeals from the judgment of 
quarterly meetings are here finally determined ; and a 
brotherly correspondence, by epistles, is maintained with 
other yearly meetings. 

In this place ii is proper to add, that, as we believe 
women may be rightly called., to the work of the ministry, 
we al.so think that to them belongs a share in the support 
of our Christian discipline ; and that some parts of it, 
wherein thejr own sex is concerned, devolve on them with 
peculiar propriety : accordingly they have monthly, quar- 
terly, ana yearly meetings of their own sex, held at the 
same tune and in the same place with those of the men ; 
but separately, and without the power of making rules; 
and it may be remarked, that during the persecutions 
which in the last century occasioned Hie imprisonment of 
so many of the men, the care of the poor often fell on the 
women, and was by them satisfactorily administered. 

In order that those who are in the situation of minis- 
ters may have the tender sympathy and counsel of those 
of either sex, who by ibeir experience in the work of re- 
ligion are qualified for that service, the monthly meetings 
are advised to select such, under the denomination of 
elders. These, and ministers approved by their monthly 
meetings, have meetings peculiar to themselves, called 
meetings of ministers and elders ; in which they have an 
opportunity of exciting each other to a dischari^ of their 
several duties, and of extending advice to those who may 
appear to be weak, without any needless expe^ure. Such 
meetings are generally held in the compass of each month- 
ly, quarterly, and yearly^^meeting. They are conducted 
by rules prescribed by the yearly meeting, and have no 
authority to make, any alteration or addition to them. 
The members of them unite with their brethTen in the 
meeting for discipline, and are equally accountable to 
the latter for their conduct. 

Jt is to a meeting of this kind in London, called the 
second-day’s morning meeting, that the revisal of.,manu- 
scripts concerning our principles, » previously to publica- 
tion, is intrusted by the yearly meeting keid in Ziondon ; 
and also the granting, 4 d the intervals ^ the yearly meet- 
ing, of certificates of approbation to quch ministers as are 
concerned to travel iq the work of th# ministry in foreign 
parts, in addition to those granted by iheir monthly or 
quarterly meetings. When a visit of tins kind doth not 
extend beyond Great Britaitt^a certificate from the month- 
ly meeting ^ 'Which the ntliiiater is a member is suffi- 
cient ; if to Ireland, the conenrrcnce of the quarterly 
meeting is also required.. Jte^alattons of similar tenden- 
cy obtain in other yearly meetings. 

** The yearly meeting of London, in the year 1675, ap- 
pointed a meetmg to be held in that city, for the purpose 
oi advising and assisting in cases of suffbring forcon- 
sdenee’eake, idiich hath continued with great use to the 
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society to this day. It is composed of friends, under the 
name of correspondents, chosen by the several quarterly 
meetings, and who reside in or near Jhe society. The 
same meetings also appoint members of their own in the 
country as correspondents, who are to join tiieir brethren 
in London on emergency. The names of all these corres- 
pondents, previously to their being recorded as such, arc 
submitted to the approbntion of the yearly meeting. 
Those of the men who are approved ministers are also 
members of this meeting, which is called the meeting fur 
sufferings j a name arising from its original purpose, 
w^hich is not yet become entirely obsolete. 

The yearly meeting has intrusted the meeting for suf- 
ferings with the care of printing and distributing books, 
and with the management of its stock ; and, considered as 
a standing committee of the yearly meeting, it hath a 
general care of whatever may arise, dunng the intervals 
of that meeting, aflcciing the society, and reqninng imme- 
diate attention, particularly of tbose.sCircumstances which 
may occasion an application to government. 

“ There is not in any of the meetings which have been 
mentioned any president, as we believe that divine wis- 
dom alone ought to preside ; nor hath any jneniber a right 
to claim pre-eminence over the rest. The office of clerk, 
with a few exceptions, is undertaken voluntarily by some 
member; as is also the keeping of the records. When 
these are very voluminous, and require a house for their 
deposit, (as is the case in London, wherp the general re- 
cords of the society in Great Britain are kept,) a clerk is 
hired to have the care of them : but except a few clerks 
of this kind, and persons who have the care of meeting- 
houses, none receive any stipend or gratuity for their ser- 
vice in our religious society.'* 

within a few years past, a great division has been 
taking place in this peaceable communky. They subsist 
now in two .separate Ixxlie.s, called the Orthodox, and the 
Hicksites, after David Hicks, whose views are Socinian. 

The number ol' Quakers in England and Ireland may 
amount to about forty thousand ; in Scotland, they do not 
much exceed three hundred ; but in America their num- 
ber is estimated m the American Quarterly Register for 
February, 1834, at four hundred and fifty congregations, 
and two hundred and twenty thousand population. See a 
pamphlet entitled A Summary of the^History, Doctrine^ and 
Discipline of the Quakers • SmeWs and Huitifs History of the 
Quakers ; Bessels Sufferings of the Quakers ; Pemn^s Works ; 
Barday^s Apology for the Quakers ; NcaVs History of the 
Puritans; Gland ^ds Life and Posthumous Works; Betfan^s 
Defence of the Doctrines of the Qualcers ; Adams' Viem of 
Religions ; Tube's Prmcvphs of Religion as professed by the 
QitaJ^rs ; Gough's Hist, of Quakers ; Clarkson's Portraiture 
of Quakerism. — Head. Buck. v 

QUARLES, (Francis,) a poet, was born, in 1592, near 
Romford, in £s.sex ; studied at Christ college, Cam- 
bridge, and at Lincoln’s inn ; was tmcccssivcly cupbearer 
to Elizabeth, (daughter of James 1.,) and secretary to arch- 
bishop Usher, in Ireland ; su#ered greatlv for his attach- 
ment to the cause of Charles U; and died in lfi44. His 
principal works are, Emblems ; Argalus and Parihenia ; 
Divine Fancies ; and Enchiridion. Quarles .has been 
made an object of satire ; but, with all its faults, his reli- 
gious poetry is above contempt. — Davenport, 

QUARTUS; a disciple mentioned by the apostle Paul 
in his epistle to the Romans, ch. 16; 23. The Greeks say 
he was one of the seventy -whom Christ sent out to preach 
the gospel of the kingdom, and that be was afterwards 
bishop of Berythus, a sea«port town in Phoenicia.— /owes. 

Quarrel ; a brawl or contest. Solomon compares 
him who meddles with the quarrels of people onknowiv, 
to one who takes a dog by the ears, and so rashly exposes 
himself to be bitten. This is generally the case j but il 
shoald not be concluded from hence, that we ought never 
to try to reconcile neighbors. It must be attempted, how- 
ew, with much prudence, caution, and charity, for fear 
of increasing the evil we undertake tonppeas^ Matt. 6; 
9,^Cahnet, 

QUATERNION ; four in company, Acts 12r 4. 

QUEEN ; a kin^ wife. This is the general accepta- 
tion of the term queen ;■ but it seems to be used by the 
Orientals in another .senses and corresponds to the official 


title of “ king’s mother.” A knowledge of this circum- 
stance will remove several discrepancies in the historical 
books of the Old Testament, wlneh have greatly perplexed 
the commentators. (See 1 Cing’.s Motuhh.)— C«/ wc^ 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN ; a name wliieli llie Hebrew 
idolaters gave to the moon. Jeremiah (7; 47, Ate.) says, 
“ Thf* children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the 
fire, and the women knead their demgh, to make cakes to 
the queen of heaven.” Chap. 44: 16 — 18. Calmet thinks 
It to be the Meni of Isa. 65; 11, w’ho vas worshipped as 
tire moon, Astarle, Trivia, Heiale, Diana, the heavenly 
Venus, and Isis, according to different superstitions. They 
placed altars to her on the platforms or the roofs of their 
houses, avtlxe corners of the streets, near their doors, and 
in groves. They offered her cakes kneaded with oil or 
honey, and made libations to her, with wine and other 
liquors. The rabbins think they printed on these cakes 
the resemblance of a star, or half-moon. (See Iuoxiatry.) 
— Calmet. 

QUEEN OF SHEBA. (See Sheba.) 

QUENCH; a figurative expression, borrowed from the 
practice of extinguishing fire, by throwing w’ater upon it. 
Paul applies k to ihe influences of the Holy Spirit, W’ben 
he exhorts the Thc.ssalonians to ‘‘ quench not the Spirit,” 
I'Thess. 5: L9. And the coiinterpj^n to this is what he 
says to the Ephcsiams : (chap. 5; 18.) “ Be filled with the 
Spirit.” 

Some restrict the.se admonitions to the use of the mira- 
*culous gifts of the Holy Spirit, which were peculiar to the 
apostolic age, Heb. 2: 4. But though they may compre- 
hend the use of those gifts, it is a dangerous error to e(‘t 
aside the ordinary influences of the Holy Spirit, which, 
wdthoiit doubt, equally with the extraordinary, may be the- 
nshed by yielding lo their influence, cultivating charily m 
all its branchc^s, and a virtuous temper of mind , or repel- 
led and extinguished by the indulgence of sensual, malevo- 
lent, and worldly dispositions. Hence the imporiani ex- 
hortation to Christians, “ Grieve not the Holy Spint of 
God, whereby yc are sealed to the day of redemption, 
Eph. 4; 30—32. See Beddome's Short IJisroursis, vol. iv, 
ser. 8 ; Robert Hall on the Worh of the Holy Spirit. — Jones. 

QUIETISTS; the disciples ot JMichael ile Molinos, a 
Spanish priest, who floun.'^hed m the seventeenth century, 
and wrote a book called “ The Spiritual Guide.” He had 
many disciples in Spam, Italy, France, and the Nelb'*!*- 
lands. Some pretend that he borrowed his jmncijdes 
from the Spanish Illuminati; and M. Gregoire will have 
It that they came originally from the Persian S.wxfcc.s ; 
while others no less confidently derive them from the 
Greek Hesycasls. The Quicli&ts, however, deduce iheir 
principles from the Scriptures. They argue ihius: “The 
apostle tqlls us, that ‘the Spirit makes interce.ssion for’ or 
*rt‘us.’ Now if the Spirit pray in us, we iiui.si rewgu 
ourselves to his impulses, by rerriaining in a state of abso- 
lute rest, or quietude, till we attain the perfection of iho 
umtive life,” a life of union wath, and, as it should 
seem, of absorption in, the Deity. (See Mystics,)— 
Watson. 

QUIETNESS, in a moral sense, is opposed to disorderly 
motion, to tiirbulency, to contention, lo pragmatical cutu;- 
sUy, to all such exorbitant behavior whereby the right of 
others is infringed, their peace disturbed, their just inte- 
rest or welfare in any way prejudiced. It is a cahn, stea- 
dy, regular way of proceeding within the bounds and 
measures prescribed by reason, justice, and chanty, mo- 
desty, and sobriety. It is of such importance, that we find 
it enjoined in the sacred Scripture; and we are command- 
ed to study and pursue it with the greatest diligence and 
care, 1 Thess. 4: 11. 

The gfreai Dr. Barrow has two admirable sermons on 
this subject in the first volume of his Works. ^ He ju.«.ily 
observes, 1. That quietness is just and equal. 2. It indi- 
cates humility, modesty, and sobriety of mind. 3. It is 
beneficial lo the world, preserving the general order of 
things. 4* It preserves concord and amity. 5 It begets 
tranquRliiy and peace. 6. It is a decent and lovely thing, 
indicating a good disposition, and producing good effects. 
7. It adometh any profession, bringing credit and respect 
thereto. 8. It is a safe practice, keeping us from needless 
encumbnmees and hazards ; whereas pragmaticalness^ 
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interfering with the bnsUiese and concerns of others, oiten 
raises dissensions, involves in gnilt, injures others, show* 
our vanity and pride, exposes to continual trouble and 
danger.-~Head. 

QtJlNQU AGES IMA j a Sunday, so called because' it is 
the fiftieth day before Easter, reckoned in whole numbers. 
(See Shrove Sunday.) — Hend. Buck. 

QUINTA ; a Christian martyr in Alexandria, about the 
middle of the third century. Being carried to the tern- 
ie, and refusing to worship idols there, she was dragged 
y her feet over sharp dint*stone3, scourged, and at last 
stoned to death. Thus persecution took place at the insti- 
gation of a pagan priest, without the knowledge of the 
emperor, Philip, during whose reign, and that of his pre- 
decessor, the church was free from persecution. — JFoa;, 
p. 2t>. 

QUINTILIANS ; a .sect that appeared in Phrygia, about 
A. X). : thus called from tlieir prophetess, Quintilia. In 

this seel the women were admitted to perform the sacerdo- 
tal and episcopal functions. They attributed extraordina^ 
ry gifts to Eve for having first eaten of the tree of know- 
ledge ; told great things of Mary, the sister of Mosea, as 
having been a prophetess, dec. They added, that Philip 
the deacon had four daughters, who were all prophetesses, 
and were of their sect. In these assemblies it was usual 
to see the virgin.s entering in white robes, personating 
prophetes-scs. The errors of the Quintilians were at first 
looked upon as folly and madness ; but as they appear- 
ed to gain ground, the council of liodicea, in 320, con-' 


demned them . (Bee Montakists, abd PmsciLLiainm . V— 
HemL.Buek, 

QUINTIN, a Christian martyr under Maximiau, was a 
native of Rome, but determined to attempt tbe prop^tion 
of tbe gospel in Gaul, He accordingty w^eut to Picardy, 
n^tended by one Lucian : they preached together at Ami- 
ens ; after which Lucian went to Beawarts, where he was 
martyred. Quintin remained in Picardy, and was vety 
zealous in bis ministry. After his apprehension, Ke was 
stretched with puBeys till his joints were dislocated ; his 
body was tom with adre scourges, and boiling oil, pitch, 
and lighted torches were applied to his flesh . Having been 
order^ to repair with the ^vemor to Vermandois, under 
a strong guard, he died there ol* tbe barbanties be saflTered, 
A. D. 287. His body was sutjk in the river Somme. — 
BoXy p. 38. 

QUiRlNUS { bishop of Siscia, a^hristlan martyr under 
Galerius, at the commencement of the fourth century . He 
was most resolute in^his adherence to his principles, and 
when in torture said, “ I scarce feel my torments, and am 
r^dy to suffer still greater, that my example may show 
those whom God has com mitted to my care the way to tbe 
glory we wish for.*' He was drowned in the Danube ; and 
the circumstances attending his death are said to be most 
extraordinary not miraculous . — FoXy p. 57. 

QUIRITUS, a Roman nobleman, with his family and 
domestics, were, on account of being Christians, put to tbe 
most excruciating tortures, and then to the most pamful 
deaths, about the year 236, under Maximinus — Fo^y p.25. 


R. 


R A AM AH; the fourth son of Cush, who peopled a 
country of Arabia, whence were brought to Tyre spices, 
recious stones, and goW. This country is thought to 
ave been in Arabia Felix, at the entrance of the Persian 
gulf, Gert 10. 7. Ezek. 27: 22. — Calmet. 

RAAMSES, or Ramesses j a city built by the Hebrews, 
during their servitude in Egypt, and which probably took 
its name from a king of Egypt, Gen. 47: 11. Exod. 1: 11. 
(See Rameses.) — Calmet. 

RAB, Rabbi, Rabbin, Rabban, or Rabbam ; a name of 
dignity among the Hebrews, given to masters and doctors, 
to chiefs of classes, and to the principal officers in the 
court of a prince. It appears that the title came originally 
from the Chaldees ; for before the captivity, when mention 
is made of Judea, we find it used only in reference to the 
officers of the king of Babylon. 

Roby or rabbatiy properly signifies master, or imt who 
excels in any thing ; rabbi or rabboniy is my master. Rah- 
Un is the plural. Thus Rab is of greater dignity than 
Rabbi, and Rabbin or Rabbi m, is of greater dignity than 
Rab or Rabbi. ' There were several gradations among the. 
Jews before the dignity of Rabbi, as among us, before the 
riegree of doctor. The head of a school was called Ha- 
chain, or wise ; he who aspired to the doctorship, had the 
name of Bachur, or Elou ; and he frequented the school 
of the Hacham. When further advanced he had the title 
of Chabar of the Rab, or .master’s companion, and when 
perfectly skilled in the knowledge of the law and tradi- 
tions, he was called only Rab or Rabin, and Morena, our 
master. There seems to be an allusion to something of 
this sort in Matt. 10: 24. Luke 6: 40 ; «The disciple- is not 
above his master ; but it is enough for the finished disci- 
ple to be as his master,*' or to be his master’s companson. 

Our Savior upbraids the rabbins and masters of Israel 
with vanity, and eagerness to occupy the first places at 
feasts, and the head seats in the synagogues ; also, with 
their being saluted in the streets, and desiring to be calted 
rabbi, my master. 

The studies of the rabbins are either the text of the law, 
or the traditions, or the cabala : these three objects form 
so diflereat sorts of rabbins. Those who ehiefiy 

apply to Gm letter of Scripture, are called eamites, i. e,' iL 
teralists. Those who chiefly study the traditkms and oral 
laws of the Talmud, are called Rehbtnlsts. Those who 
giver 4hei»$dvcs secret and mysterums divirnty, 


letters and numbers, arc called Cabalists, 1. e. Traditiona- 
nes. (See Rabbins.) — Calmt, 

RABBINS; (from the Heb. taby great doctors or 
teachers among the Jews, whose provinoe it is to decide 
difi'erencas, determine what things are allowed or forbid- 
den, and judge both in religious And civil mattersf. They 
celebrate marriages and declare divorces, preach in the 
synagogues, and preside over academies. Their studies 
are chiefly occupied with the Talmud and cabala, and in 
general they are acquainted with little else. There have, 
however, been some distinguished men among them, 
especially in Spain. Of these the following are the prin- 
cij^l 

Mom Maitnonidesy or, abridged, Rambariy born at Uordu- 
ba, A. D. 1131, author of an abridgment of the Talmud, a 
^‘Commentary 'on the Mishna,” and “More Nevochim, 
or a Guide to the Perplexed ;” in the two latter of which 
works many novel philosophical principles are advanced, 
which greatly scandalized the western Jews. 

Solomon Jarchiy abbreviated Rashi, died at Troyes, in 
France, A. D. 1170, wrote a “Commentary on the Old 
Testament,” in which he eWefly follows the interpretation 
of “ The Targuro.” Owing to the brevity with which he 
expresses himself, he is often very obscure. 

Abm Ezra, born at Toledo, 1167, improved him.self by 
travelling, applied to the study of the different sciences, 
and rose quite superior to his countrymen in his inde- 
pendence and impartiality of mind. He also wrote a 
“ Commentary on the Scriptures,” which is of much great- 
er value than that of Jarchi, on account of its containing 
the results of much grammatical and historical investiga- 
tion. La elneidating the Hebrew words, he frequently 
avails himsetf of tbe Aralric. 

Dinad’jrimchf, bom about 1160, the tuithor of a torn-' 
mentary, and other learned works. He is more polemical 
than imy of his predecessors, and often attacks the Chris- 
tians with much bittetness; but tnost of the passages 
containing these attacks have been struck out (tf^the print- 
ed oofnes by the censors, ssid have since been onritted in 
the MSS. for fear of the Inqltisitimi. 

Marhand (Abrabanell flourished about 1490, and wrote 
very elaborate and tedums commentaries on the Bible. 
TfdEing the schooliften for hie model, he pr^^^oses anmnber 
of knotty questions on every ehaptet or divisimiy which he 
answms at^ent lettgih. 
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Tfntch\'m, of Jerusalem, wrote Arabic commenturies on 
thf^OKl Testament, which still exist in MS. in the Bodleh 
an library. In critical works on the Scriptures, accounts 
wall be Ibund of Sm Ashtr and BmNapbthalij who revised 
the Hebrew text about the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury. rabbi Moses ben Nahman,) who wrote 

ou the books or the law. £lia$ Lmta, the distinguished 
masoretic critic, and others, who, in different countries, 
addicted themselves, wdth greater or* less success, to the 
study of the Hebrew grammar and Scriptures. — Mend, 
Buck. 

HABBATH, or Bab^xt- Ammon, or Babbath of the 
Chilurbn of Ammon, afterwards called Philadelphia, by 
rtolemy Philadelpbus, the capital of the Ammonites, was 
situated on the mountains of Gilead, near the source of 
the Arnon, beyond Jordan. It is now called Amman, 
and IS about fifteen miles south-east of SBaet. (See Am- 
monites. ) — CaJmet. 

B ABBATH-MO AB, Rabbat-Moba, Ar, Areopolis, Ari- 
el otf Moab, Kibhcres, or the city with brick walls, situ- 
ated .about twenty-five miles south of the Arnon, was the 
capital of the Moabites- (See An.) — Calmt. 

BACA ; (Matt. 5: 22.) a word deriv^ froin the root 
rik, vain, hypocritical, or worthless. It is thus translated 
by the Vulgate, in Judg. 11: 3 ; in the English, vam mem. 

The word includes a strong idea of passion, like our 
word ratted. Lightfoot assures us, that in the Jewish 
books, the word Baca is a term of the utmast contempt \ 
and that it used to be pronounced with certain gestures of 
indignation, as spitting, turning away the head, Acc. — 
Calmet. 

RACE, Runnino. The numerous allusions in the wri- 
tings of Paul to the races and gafnes established in Greece, 
require some acquaintance with the nature and laws of 
those institutions, to render such passages intelligible. 
(See Games.) 

Such as obtained victories in any of these games, 
especially, the Olympic, were universally'Tionored, nay, 
almost adored, Cicero reports, .that a victory m the Olym- 
pic games was not much less honorable than a triumph at 
Rome. Happy was the man esteemed, who could but ob- 
tain a single victory ; if any person merited repeated re- 
wards, be was thought to hai^e attained the utmost felicity 
of which human nature is capable ; but if he came 
conqueror in all the exercises, he was elevated above the 
condition of men, and his actiens styled wonderful victo- 
ries ! Nor did their honors terminate in themselves, but 
were extended to all about them ; the city that gave them 
birth and education was esteemed more honorable and 
august : happy were their relations, and thrice happy 
their parents. It is a remarkable story which Plutarch 
relates of a Spartan, who, meeting Biagoras, that had . 
himself been crowned in the Olympic games, and seen his 
sons and grandchildren victors, embraced him, and said, 

‘ Now die, Diagoras ; for thou canst not be a god V By 
the laws of Solon, a hundred drachms were allowed from 
the public treasury to every Atlieman who Obtained a prize 
in the Isthmian games ; and five hundred drachms to suv^h 
as w'ere victors in the Olympian. Afterwards, the latter of 
these had their, maintenance in the Prytaneum, or public 
hall of Athens.” — Calmet. 

RACHEL ; the daughter of Laban, and sister of Leah. 
The prophet Jeremiah, (31: 15.) and St. Matthew, (2: 18.) 
have put Rachel for the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseb, 
the children of Joseph, the son of Rachel. The prophecy 
was completed when these two tribes were carried into 
captivity beyond the Eup^tes ; and St. Matthew uses it 
beautifully to illustrate what happened at Bethlehem, 
when Herod put to death the children of two years old 
and under* Then Raehel, whowtit^ buried there, might 
be said to make her lamentations for the death of so many 
innocent ohildren sacrificed to the jealousy of a wicked 
monarch 

BAGUEi;^. (See Jethro.) 

B AHAB ; an hostess of the city of Jericho, who received 
and concealed the spies sent by Joshua. The Hebrew 
calls her (Josh. 2; 1.) which Jerome and many 
others understanipf a prostitute. Others, however, think 
she was only a hostess or innkeeper, and that this is the 
true signification 6f the original word, fwan to pro* 


vide food. Had she been a woman of ill fame, would 
Salmon, a prince of the tribe of Judah, have taken her to 
wife? Or could he have done it by the law? Besides, 
the spies of Joshua would hardly have gone to lodge with 
a common harlot, they who were charged v'Uh so nice and 
dangerous a commission. Those who maintain that she 
was a harlot, pretend that she was perhaps one of those 
women who prostituted themselves in honor of the pagan 
deities. But such women are called kadeshah^ not znneh<, 
in the Hebrew. 

Rahab married Salmon, a prince of Judah, by whom 
she had Boaz, from whom descended Obed, Jesse, and 
David. Thus Jesus Christ condescended to reckon this 
Canaanitish woman among his ancestors. St. Paul mag- 
nifies the faith of Rahab, Heb. 11: 31. 

Rahab is also a name of Egypt, Isa. 30: 7. 51: 9.— 
Watson, 

RAIMENT. In addition to what ocouns under the ai* 
tide Habits, it may be observed that to make presents of 
changes of raiment, (Gen. 45: 22.) has always been com- 
mon among all ranks of Orientals. A frequent change 
of garments is also very common both to show respect 
and to display opulence- Is there an allusion to this in 
Ps» 102: 2t) : “ As a vesture ahalt thou change them, and 
they shall be changed ?” If so, it conveys the magnificent 
idea of the almighty Creator investing himself with the 
w'hole creation as with a robe, and, having laiil that aside, 
by new creations, or the successive production of beings, 
clothing himself with others, at his pleasure. — Wntsm. 

RAIN j the vapors exhaled by the sun, which descend 
from the clouds to water the earth, Eccles. 11: 3. The 
sacred writers often speak of the rain of the former and 
latter season, Deut. 11: 14. IIos. 6: 3. TUiCe in the year 
there generally fell plenty of rain in Judea ; in the begin- 
ning of the civil year, about September or (Icloher ; and 
half a year after, in the month of Abib, or March, which 
was the first month in the ecclesiastical or sacred year j 
whence it is called the latter ram in the first month, Joel 
2: 23. (See Canaan.) 

The ancient Hebrews compared doctrine to rain, on ac- 
count of its refreshing and fertilizing influence: “My 
doctrine shall drop as the ram,” Deut. 32: 2. — Watson. 

BAINOLDS, (John, D. D.,^ a learned Engli.sh divine, 
was born at Pinto, in Devonshire, in 1549, and received 
his education at Oxford, where he distinguished himself 
as first scholar ; became fellow, and took the degrees of 
master of arts, and of doctor of divinity. In 1598, he was 
made dean of London ; but, being unwilling to quit aca- 
demicaljife, he exchanged his deanery the year following 
for the presidentship of Corpus ChrisUi college. Queen 
Elizabeth offered him a bishopric, which he refused for the 
same reason. He w*as engaged in translating a part of 
the Old Testament, by the command of king James I. 
He died, May 21, 1607, aged fifty-eight. 

Dr. Rainolds is spoken of as a man of incredible powers 
and diligence; and as having made himself “a treasury 
of all knovdedge, both human and divine.” “ He alone,” 
says bishop Hall, ‘^was a well-furnished library, full of 
all faculties, of all study, of all learning. The memory, 
the reading of that man were to a miracle.” 

His religious character has also been extol)^. It was 
said of him, that “ for virtue, probity, integrity, and piety, 
he was so eminent, that, as Nazianzen speaks of Athana- 
sius, to name him is to commend virtue itself.” 

His publications w^ere numerous ; some of them were 
directed against popery ; others in defence of the church 
ef England ; they embraced, also, a variety of other sub- 
jects. — MjidiUett>n*a Emu. Biag., vol. ij. p. ^71. 

RAM, or Battering Ram ; an ancient engine of war. 
(See Arms, Mimtart.) 

RAM AH. This vrofd eifnnfieaaaemjaeace; from hence 
are so many places in Palestine named Rama, Ramath, 
Ramatha, Ramoth, Ramathaim, Ramala, and Ramathan. 
Sometimes the same .place, is ealled hy one or other of 
these names indiscrimiBntel]f, all signifying the same. 
Sometimes Rama or Ramoth is joined to another name, to 
determine the ^ace of sack city, or eminence ; and it is 
sometimes putaimifly fiar u,Mgh fdaeZy and signifies neither 
city n€ir vUlage.— Cerfwet. 

EAMAH ; a city of Benjamin, between Gaba and Beth- 
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d, tov^ard tibie mountains of Ephraim) six miles from Je- 
rusalem north, and on the road f^om Samana to Jerusa- 
lem. {Sec il^ACHEL.)— Coljne#. 

RAM AH ; a city about thirty miles north-west of Jeru- 
salem, on the road to Joppa. M. le Bruyn describes the 
fine reservoirs of water to be seen here, and many other 
marks of antiquity. He says it is but four leagues from 
Jafia, or Joppa, and stands in n plain and even country : 
he, also says, that Lydda is on one side, and about three 
miles from Rama, (See Aiumathea.) Eusebius aud 
some others seem to have thought, that this city is4he 
l^amath of Samuel, or Ramathaim-zqihim of the moun- 
tains of Ephraim. But this opinion cannot be supported. 
(See Ramatiiaim.) — Calmet. 

RAM A TH AIM ; the two Ramathas : probablf, because 
the city was divided into two parts. It was also oalled 
Zophirn, fjecause of a family of Levites dwelling there, 
who were descended from Zoph. (See Ramar.) — Calmet. 

IIAMBAUT, (Daniel |) a Christian martyr of Villaro, 
in a valley of Piedipont; in the seventeenth century. Eve- 
ry proposal was made to him to induce him to turn papist, 
and every sympathy to be excited by a nuix>eroiis family 
was appealed to. On being importuned to subscribe to 
certain articles, he promptly refuted them, and kept his 
fidelity. The priests were so highly Offended at Ws an- 
swers, lliat they determined to try him by the most criiel 
method imaginable : they ordered one joint of his fingers 
to be cut otf every day, till all his fingers were gone ; they 
then proceeded m the same manner with his uies; after- 
wards, they alternately cut off a foot and a hand ; but 
finding him unshaken, they ambbed him to the heart, and 
threw his ho<ly to the dogs. — Fox, p. 192j 

R AMESES, or Raamses ; a city supposed to have been 
situated is the eastern part of Egypt, called the land of 
Goshen, which w’as also hence termed the land of Raine- 
ses. Tt was one of the cities built by the Israelites as a 
treasure-city, as it is translated in our Bibles ; probably a 
store-city, or, as others interpret it, a fortress. Its position 
mi^v be fixed about six or eight miles above the modern 
Cairo, a little to tlic south of the Babylon of the Persians, 
the ancient LetopoUs ; as Josephus says that the children 
of Israel, after quilling this place, in their first march to 
Succ(rth, passed by the latter city. — Wnt^i. 

RAMOTH; a famous city in the moilnlains of Gilead, 
1 Kings 4: 13. It is often called Ramoth-Gilead. Jose- 
phus calls it Ramathan, or Aramatha. The city belonged 
to the tribe of Gad, Deut. 4: 43. Eusebius says that Ra- 
in oth was fifte>en miles from Philadelphia towards the east. 
Jerome places it in the neighborhood of Jnbbok, and con- 
seqiicntU to the north of Philadelphia. — Weftson, 

RANSOM; a price paid to recover a person or thing 
from one wdio detains that person or thing in captivity. 
Hence prisoners of war, or slaves, are said to be ransom- 
ed, when they Ifa^Jiberated in exchange for a valuable 
consideration. Whatever is substituted or exchanged, in 
compensation for the party, is his ransom ; but the word 
ransom is more extensively taken in Scripture. A man 
is said to ransom his life, (Exod. 21: 30.) ich substitute a 
sum of money instead of nis life ; (chap. 30; 12. Job 36: 
18. Ps. 49: 7.) and some kinds of sacrifices might be re- 
garded as ransoms, that is^ as substitutes for^ the offerer. 
In like manner Christ is said to give himself a ransom for 
all ; (1 Tim. 2: 6. Matt. 20; 28. Mark 10: 45.) a substitute 
for them, bearing sufferings in their stead, undergoing 
that penalty which w'ould otherwise attach to them. See 
Rom. 3: 24. 7: 23. 1 Cor. 1: 30. Eph. 1: 7. 4; 30. Heb.9: 
15. Comp. Rxdxxmcr.— Ca/mef. 

RANTERS; 1. A sect w^hich sprang up iirlW)45, and 
advocated the liglit of nature under the name of Christ 
within. Their sentiments corre^nded in a great ^mea- 
sure with those of the SEExeas, which see. 2. A recent 
eieparation from the Wesleyan Methodists. (Sec Metro- 
nists.)— Head. Bwh. 

RAPHAEL, or Raffaelle, the most ^rfect of paint- 
ers, whose real name was Sanzio, was born, in 1483, at 
Urbino, and was the son of a painter, who, conscioui of 
his odm Inferiority of genius, placed him under the tuition 
of Perugino. The principles of eokning and chiaro oscuro 
he obtained from Fra Bartolomeo, and be improved bis 
origmal style by dludying^he works of da Vinci and Mi- 


chael Angelo. When be was only twenty-five, he Was 
invited to Rome by Julias II. to embellish the Vatioan. 
The three apartments of that edifice^ which he adorned by 
his pencil, occupied him during nine years, end contain 
some of his finest piioductions ; the School of Athens is 
among the number. The Cartoons, and |he Transfigurar 
tion of Christ, the mow splendid masterpiece of tn^em 
art, were among the last of his labors. Raphael was also 
an architect j' succeeded his uncle Bramante as superinten- 
dent of the works of St. Teter’s ; and designed several 
splendid edifices. Sculpture and poetry likewise shared 
his attention. The character of this great man is repre- 
sented as most estimable and lovely. .His diligence was 
incredible, whether we consider, the amount he executed, br 
the continual improvement of his style, which unites the 
utmost strength and dignity of character, with unexampled 
variety and vivacity of expression. He died April 7, 1520, 
atnhe early age of thirty-seven. ** General opinion,” .says 
M. Fuseli, has plac^ Raffaefie at the bead of his an ; 
not because he possessed a decided superiority over every 
offier painter in every branch, but because no other artist 
ever united with his own peculiar excellence all the other 
part.s of the art ip an equal degree with him.” — Davenport. 

RAHN-THOYRAS, (Paul de,) a French historian, 
was bom> in 1661, at Castres ; quitted France on the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes ; served as an officer in the 
Butcharmy, accompanied William of Nassau to England, 
and was present at the battle of the Boyne, and the siege 
of Limerick ; became tutor to the son of the earl of Port- 
land^ and dicil, in 1725, at Wesel. His great work is 
The History of England, which- was long in repute, and 
was the only complete narrative of English events. — Da- 
venport. ' '■* 

RASHNESS, consists in undertaking ah action, or pro- 
nouncing an opiniorr, without a due examination of the 
grounds, motives, or arguments, that ^ougnt first to be 
weighed. (See Judging, Rash.) — Hend'. Bvrk. 

R ASKOLRtlCS ; schi.smatics ; a term of reproach given 
to all who secede from the Greek church in Russia. They 
arc very numerous, amounting to between two and three 
mdlions, and are daily on the increase. — Ifmd, Buck. 

RATIONALISM; the system which would reduce all 
the truilLS and dictates of religion to the standard of human 
reason. Its advocates, caWad raiionaluts, maintain, in ge- 
neral, that mankind are led by their rea.son, and especially 
by the natural po-wers of their mind, and by the observa- 
tion of nature, by which they are surrounded, to a true 
knowledge of things relating to. the Deity, human hap- 
piness, &c.; andihat reaspn possesses the supreme au- 
thority, and highest right of decision in matters of faith 
and morality. The term seems fir.st to have been used bv 
Amos ComCnius, in the year 1661, and has been, and still 
is, applied to the German neologians, who have acquired 
to themselves such a fearful pre-eniinCnce by their oppo- 
sition to the peculiarities of the revealed system. Ration- 
alism differs but Utile from natvraJUm, and is often used 
as strictly synonymous with it. (See the articles Neolo- 
gy, and Reason.) — Hend. Buck. 

RAVEN ; a well-known bird of prey, unclean by the 
law, Lev. 11: 15. See Gen. 8; 6, 7. and l Kings 17: 5. 
(See Elijah.) 

The blackness of the raven is proverbial : “ His locks 
arc bushy and Wack as a raven,” Cant. 5: 11.— Ca/jiwf. 

RAVISH ,* the taking away of any thing from any one 
by violence, Prov. 11; 24. Gen. 34; 2. 21: 21 — Calmet. 

RAY, (John,) a celebrated nafcwralist, the son of a black- 
smith, was bom, in 1628, at BUck Notley, in Essex ; was 
educated at Braintree school, and ajj; Catharine hall and 
Trinity college, Cambridge; lost his fellowship in the lat- 
ter college, by refusing to comply with the act of uniformi- 
ty ; travelled on the continent three years with Mr. 
Willoughby and other friend»*Kbecaroe a fellow of the 
Royal society ; and died in 1705. His works are nume- 
rous and valuable. Among them are, Historta Flaota- 
rum V his Travels.;* The Wisdom of God manifested in the 
Works of Creation ; Physico-Theological Discourses ; aiid 
a CoUcctiott of English Proverbs. — Dmmport. 

RAY, (William,) a poet, was born in Salisbury, Con- 
necticut, December 9, 1774. He bad but little eaucation. 
After several ineffectual attempts to provide for his fami- 
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W, be sailed to the Mediterranean, in 1803, on board the 
frigate Philadelphia, which struck upon a rock near Tri- 
poli, and fell into the hands of the Tripolitans. He was a 
slave for a year and a half, and his sufferings were great. 
In 1809, he settled in Essex county, New York ; but was 
unsuccessful in trade. In the war of 1812 he was a ma- 
jor in the detached militia. He afferwards lived in Onon- 
daga y and died at Auburn, in 1827. His volume of po- 
ems published in 1821. Among them are some of 
exquisite pathos and deep piety. Sptdmem ef American 
Foets, vol, li. p. 137. — Allen. 

RAZOR. The Psalmist compares the tongue of Doeg 
(Ps. 52: 2.) to a sharp razor, starting aside from what 
should be its true operation, to a bloody purpose and 
effect. 

In reference to Isa. 7: 20, shaving, by a razor that is 
hired,” Mr. Taylor thinks it likely that there is an impli- 
cation of contempt as well as suffering included in it, as 
the office of a barber ambulant has seldom been esteemed 
of any dignity, either in the East or in the West. — Calmet. 

READING OF THE SCRIPTURES. (See Scair- 

TURBS.) 

READINGS, (VABiotjs ;) instances in which a differ- 
ence is found to exist in different manuscripts of the He- 
brew and Greek Scriptures. Without the intervention of 
a miracle it was impo.ssible that the sacred text should 
continue to be propagated, without suffering, in a greater 
or less degree, the fate of all other written documents. 
And that no such intervention has taken place is evident, 
from the fact that no two manuscripts, either of the He- 
brew Bible or the Greek New Testament, are found in 
every respect to agree. The inspired autographs having 
long since been lost, it is impossible to point out any ma- 
nuscript, and affirm that it contains the ipsissima verba 
(the very words) of the prophets or apostles. Even the 
best copies are found, in many instances, to exhibit read- 
ings which must, on every just principle of criticism, give 
place to readings contained in inferior copies. 

When we speak of a various reading, we do not usually 
mean a reading which differs from the originally inspired 
text, but one which differs from the received text, textus recep- 
tus; i e. Vander Hooghi’s Hebrew Bible, published at Am- 
sterdam in 1705, and the Elzevir Greek Testament, print- 
ed at Leyden in 1624. The text of these editions, having, 
from the beauty of their typographical execution, obtained 
an extensive circulation, and become the basis of subse- 
quent editions, were most conveniently appealed to on cri- 
tical questions ; and when critical editions were published, 
this text was exhibited in full, without any alteration, and 
the varieties of reading were added in the margin. The 
result of a nice and accurate collation of these readings 
has shown that there are, among them, many which pos- 
sess a higher claim to reception than those which occupy 
their place in the text ; but by far the greater number are, 
as far as evidence yet goes, not likely ever to supplant the 
textual readings. Though the number of varim lectiones 
(various readings) is immense, amounting to several hun- 
ared thousands, comparatively few are of any importance 
to the sense of the passages in which they occur. The 
very worst manuscript that is known to exist contains 
every doctrine of faith, every precept of morality, and 
every essential fact and circumstance of history that is to 
be found in the best. The variations are more m letters 
than in words j and even where the words differ, it is 
more in sound than in sense. 

The fact that various readings did exist in the copies of 
the sacred text, created, when first di.sclosed, no small 
alarm among those who had paid but little attention to 
subjects of criticism ; but it is now clearly perceived that 
these readings, multiplied as they have since been be- 
yond comparison, so far from invalidating the authority, or 
detracting firom the inlegi*ity of the word of God, go rather 
to establish both, while they incontestibly show, that, being 
written independently of each other, by persons separated 
by distance of time, remoteness of place, and difference of 
opinions, no collusion has taken place with a view to 
transmit certain particular tenets, as divinely sanctioned, 
to posterity. 

The sources of various readings are various ; but are 
chiefly the following : errors or mistakes in copies which 
126 


have served as exemplars ; negligence or mistake on the 
part of transcribers j critical emendations ; and wilful 
corruptions. Of the last mentioned, however, very few 
instances can be proved : Eichhorn avers that only two 
are to be met with in all the Old Testament. 

In judging of the merits of the different readings, re- 
course must be had to the testimony of manuscripts, the 
ancient versions, the quotations found in ancient Jewish 
and Christian writers, the tisus loquendt, the exigency of 
the passages, &cc. — Hend. Buck. 

REALISTS ; the name of a sect of school philosophers 
formed in opposition to the Nominalists. The former be- 
lieved that universals are realities, and have an actual 
existence out of the mind ; while the latter contended that 
they exist only in the mind, and are only ideas .-r- Hend. 
Buck. 

RE-ANOINTERS ; a sect in Russia, which sprang up 
about the year 1770. They do not rebaptize those who 
join them from the Greek church, but insist on the neces- 
sity of their having the mystery of the chrism again ad- 
ministered to them. They are very numerous in Moscow. 
— Uend. Buck. 

REAPING, is such a natural employment in agricul- 
ture, that it almost glides of itself into a metaphori^ ac- 
tion, at once expressive, and easily understood. To cut 
down corn, to gather fruits, when come to maturity ; to 
receive the natural effects, or consequences, or rewards, 
of good or bad actions, have many points of similitude, 
which arc readily comprehended by all, and furnish fre- 
quent allUwSions in Scripture. (See Harvest.) — Calmet. 

REASON, is that intellectual power by which we ap- 
prehend and discover truth, whether contained in first 
principles of belief, or in the arguments and conclusions 
from those principles, by which truth not mtuflive is m- 
vestigated. 

Use of Reason in Ecligibw.— -The sublime, incomprehen- 
sible nature of some of the ChnsUan doctrines, has so com- 
pletely subdued the understanding of many pious men, as 
to make them think it presumptuous to apply reason in 
any way to the revelations of God ; and the many in- 
stances in which the simplicity of truth has been corrupted 
by an alliance with philosophy, confirm them in the belief 
that It is safer, as well as more respectful, to resign their 
minds to devout impressions, than to exercise their under- 
standings in any speculations upon sacred subjects. En- 
thusiasts and fanatics of all different names and sects 
agree in decrying the use of reason, because ii is the very 
essence of fanaticism to substitute, in place of the sober 
deductions of reason, the extravagant fancies of a disor- 
dered imagination, and to consider these fancies as the 
immediate illumination of the Spirit of God. 

Insidious writers in the deistical controversy have pre- 
tended to adopt those sentiments of. humility and reve- 
rence, which are inseparable fromAjru^k/hristians, and 
even that total subjection of reason W'faith which charac- 
terizes enthusiasts. A pamphlet was published about the 
middle of the last century that made a noise in its day, 
although it is now forgotten, Christianity not founded on 
Argument,” which, while to a careless reader it may seem 
to magnify the gospel, does in reality tend to undermine 
our faith, by separating it from a rational assent ; and Mr. 
Hume, in the spirit of this pamphlet, concludes his Essay 
on Miracles by calling those dangerous frieuds or disguised 
enemies to the Christian religion who have undertaken to 
defend it by the principles of human reason : Our most 
holy religion,” he says, with a disingemiity very unbecom- 
ing his respectable talents, “ is founded on i^aith, not on rea- 
son and, ” mere reason is insufficient to convince us of 
its veracity.” The church of Rome, in order to subject 
the minds of her votaries to her authority, has reprobated 
the use of reason in matters of religion. She has revived 
an ancient position, that things may be true in iheolopr 
which are false in philosojpby ; and she has, in some in- 
stances, made the merit of faith to consist in the absurdity 
of that which was believed. (See Protestants.) 

The extravagance of these positions has produced, since 
the Reformation, an opposite extreme. While those who 
deny the truth of revelation consider reason as in all re- 
spects a sufficient guide, the Socinians, who admit that a 
revelation has been made, employ reason as the supreme 
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judge of its doctrinea^ and boldly strike out of their creed 
every article that is not altogether conformable to those 
notions which may be derq^ed from the exercise of reason. 
(Sec Ratioitalism, and Nholoof.) 

These controversies concerning the use of reason in 
matters of religion are disputes, not about words, but about 
the essence of Christianity. But a few plain observations 
are suflicient to ascertam where the truth lies in this 
subject. 

1. The first use of reason in matters of religion is to 
examine the evidences of revelation. For, the more entire 
the submission which we consider as due to every thing 
that is revealed, we have the more need to be satisfied 
that any system which professes to be a divine revelation 
does really come from God. 

2. After the exercise of reason has established in our 
minds a firm belief that Christianity is of divine original, 
the second use of reason is to learn what are the truths 
revealed. This is to be done by applying the established, 
laws of interpretation to the sacred writings. As these 
truths are not in our days communicated to any by imme- 
diate inspiration, the knowledge of them is to be acquired 
only from books transmitted to us with satisfying evidence 
that they were written above seventeen hundred yc^rs ago, 
in a remote country and foreign language, under the di- 
rection of the Spirit of God. In order to attain the mean- 
ing of these books we must study the language in which 
they were written ; and we must study also the manners 
of the times, and the state of the countries, in which the . 
writers lived ; because these are circumstances to which 
an original author is often alluding, and by which his 
phraseology is generally affected j we must lay together 
different pa.ssages in which the same word or phrase oc- 
curs, because without this labor we cannot ascertain its 
precise signification ; and we must mark the difference of 
style and manner which characterizes different writers, 
because a right apprehension of their meaning often de- 
pends upon attention to this difference. All this supposes 
the application of grammar, history, geography, chronolo- 
gy, and criticism, in matters of religion ; that is, it supposes 
that the reason of man had been previously exercised in 
pursuing these different branches of knowledge, and that 
our success in attaining the true sense of Scripture depends 
upon the diligence with which we avail ourselves of the 
progress that has been made in them. (See Biblical Cri- 
ticism ) It is obvious that every Christian is not in an 
equal degree capable of making this application. But this 
is no argument against the use of reason, of which we are 
now speaking ; for they who use translations and com- 
mentaries rely only upon the reason of others, in cases 
where they cannot exercise their own. The several 
branches of knowledge have been applied in every age by 
some persons for the benefit of others ; and the progress 
in sacred criticism, which distinguishes the present time.s, 
is nothing else but the continued application, in elucidating 
the Scripture, of reason enlightened by every kind of sub- 
sidiary knowledge, and very much improved in this kind 
of exercise by the employment which the ancient classics 
have given it since the revival of letters. (See also on 
this point, the article Affections.) 

3. After the two uses of reason that have been illustrat- 
ed, a third comes to be mentioned, which may be consi- 
dered as compounded of both. Reason is of eminent 
use in repelling the attacks of the adversaries of Chris- 
tianity. When men of erudition, of philosophical acute- 
ness, and of accomplished taste, direct their talents 
against our religion, the cause is very much hurt by an 
unskilful defender. He cannot Unravel their sophistry ; 
he does not see the amount and the effect of the con- 
cessions which he makes to them ; he is bewildered by 
their quotations, and he is often led by their artifice upon 
dangerous ground. In all ages of the church there have 
been weak defenders of Christianity ; and the only tri- 
umphs of the enemies of our religion have arisen from 
their being able to exnose the defects of those methods of 
delMItiig the truth which some of its advocates had un- 
warily chosen. A mind trained to accurate and philoso- 
phical views of the nature and Uts amount of evidence, en- 
riched with histofioal knowhidglij accustomed to throw out 
of a subjeet oil that is mutme and irrelative, to collect 


what is of importance within a short compass, and to form 
the comprehension of a whole, is the mind qualified to con- 
tend with the learni^, the wit, and the s^histry of infide- 
lity. Many such minds have appeared in this hoiiorabld 
controversy daring the course of this and the last century : 
and the success has corresponded to the completeness of 
the furniture with which they engaged in the combat. 
The Christian doctrine has been vindicated by their mas- 
terly exposition from various misrepresentations ; the ar- 
guments for its divine original have been placed in their 
true light ; and the attempts to confound the miracles and 
prophecies upon which Christianity rests its claim, with 
the delusions of imposture, have been effectually replied. 
Christianity has, in this way, received the most important 
advantages from the attacks of its enemies ; and it is not 
improbable that its doctrines would never have been so 
thoroughly cleared from all the corruptions and subtleties 
which had attached to them in the progress of ages, nor 
the evidences of its truths been so accurately understood, 
nor its pecnliar character been so perfectly discriminated, 
had not the zeal and abilities which have been employed 
against it called forth in its defence some of the most dis- 
tinguished masters of reason. They brought into the ser- 
vice of Christianity the same weapons which had been 
drawn for her destruction, and, wielding them with confi- 
dence and skill in a good cause, became the successful 
champions of the truth. 

4. The fourth use of reason consists in tracing the rela- 
tions, harmony, beauty, glory, together with the practical 
application and use, of the truths of religion. If theology 
be considered as a science, just like any other series oi 
truths connected as principles and conclusions, it must 
evidently be the work of reason to apprehend and connect 
them. Any other opinion would involve the monstrous 
proposition, that we may, agreeably to a rational nature, 
believe and act without a reason ; a proposition, which 
docs not offer greater violence to our constitution, than to 
the spirit of that religion which is not of fear, but of pow- 
er, and love, and a sound mind. Every thing which is 
revealed by God comes to his creatures from so high an 
authority, that it may be rested in with perfect assurance 
as true. Nothing con be received by us as true which is 
contrary to reason, because it is impossible for us to per- 
ceive at the same time the truth and the falsehood of a 
proposition. But many things are true w’hich we do not 
fully comprehend ; and many propositions, which appear 
incredible when they are first enunciated, are found, upon 
examination, such as our understandings can readily 
admit. 

These principles embrace the whole of the subject, and 
they mark out the steps by which reason is to proceed in 
judging of the truths of religion. We first examine the 
evidences of revelation. If these satisfy our understan- 
dings, we are certain that there can be no contradiction 
between the doctrines of this true religion and the dictates 
of right reason. If any such contradiction appear, there 
must be some mistake ; by not making a proper use of our 
reason in the interpretation of the gospel, we suppose that 
it contains doctrines which it does not teach ; or we give 
the name of right reason to some narrow prejudices, which 
deeper reflection, and more enlarged knowledge, will dis- 
sipate ; or we consider a proposition as implying a con- 
tradiction, when, in truth, it is only imperfectly under- 
stood. Here, as in every other case, mistakes are to be 
corrected by measuring back our steps. We must exa- 
mine closely and impartially the meaning of those passa- 
ges which appear to contain the doctrine ; we must com- 
pare them with one another ; we must endeavor to derive 
light from the general phraseology ef Scripture and the 
analogy of faith ; and we shall generally be able, in this 
■way, to separate the doctrine from all those adventitious 
circumstances which give it the appearance of absurdity. 
If a doctrine which, upon the closest examination, a^^ars 
unquestionably to be taught in Scripture, still does not 
approve itself to our understanding, we must consider 
carefully what it is that prevents us from receiving it. 
There may be preconceived notions hastilj^ taken up 
which that doctrine opposes ; there may be pride of under- 
standing that does not reodfly submit to m views which 
it oommumcates ; or reason may need to be reminded, 
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that we must expect to find in religion many things which 
we are not able to comprehend. 

One of the most imponant oihces of reason is to recog- 
nise her own limits. She never can be moved, by any 
authority, to receive as true what she perceives to be ab- 
surd. But, it she has formed a just estimate of human 
knowledge, she will not shelter her presumption in reject- 
ing the truths of revelation under the pretence of contra- 
dictions that do not really exist ; she will readily admit 
that there may be in a subject some points which she 
knows, and others of which she is ignorant ; she will not 
allow her ignorance of the latter t6 shake the evidence of 
the former, but will yield a firm assent to that which she 
does not understand, without presuming to deny what is 
beyond her comprehension. And thus, availing herself 
of all the light which she now has, she will wait in hum- 
ble hope for the time when a larger measure shall be im- 
l>arted. See PascaVs Thoug}U$ on Mdtgion ; Cmtrootny 
of Wardlaw and Yates ; Magee and Carpenter ; Wayland^s 
Discourses ; Letters of Woods and Stuart ; Memhard^s Con- 
fessions ; Maclaurin on Prejudices against the Gospel >• Foster* s 
Essay on the Aversion of Men of Cultivated Taste to Evangeli- 
cal Religion ,* Works of Andrew Puller, Robert Hall, and 
Dr, Chalmers ,* Christian Observer ; Christian Examiner / 
of the Pilgrims ; Robinson's Biblical Repository ; and 
Edroartls' Am. Quarterly Observer. — Calmet ; Watson ; Jones, 

RE BEK AH ; the wife of Isaac. (See Isaac, Esau, and 
Jacob.) 

REBEL; to cast off lawful authority, or make war 
against a superior, Num. 10: 1, 2. 2 Sam. 15: 20. Men 
rebel against God when they contemn his authority, and 
do what he forbids, Num. 14: 9- They rebel againsi kts 
Spirit when they resist his motions and slight his "reproofs, 
Isa. 03: 10. They rebel against his word when they refuse 
to believe his promises, receive his offers, or obey his 
laws, Ps. 107: 11. — Brown. 

RECEIPT OF CUSTOM. Matthew was a tax-gather- 
er, or, as vre should say, a custom-house officer. The 
publicans had hou.ses or booths built for them at the foot 
of bridges, at the mouth of rivers, by the sea-shore, and 
the pans of the lake of Gennesareth, or sea of Tiberias, to 
collect the taxes on passengers and merchandise. (See 
Publican .) — Watson, 

RECEIVE. Christ receives power, wisdom, strength, 
honor, glory, and blessing, when they are heartily ascrib- 
ed to him m his people’s praise, Rev. 5; 11. To receive 
Christ is to believe the promise of the gospel, in which he 
is freely offered, as made of God to us, wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption, John 1. 12. To re- 
ceive his Word or law is to hear, consider, understand, be- 
lieve, and love it, Prov. 2: 1. To receive Christ’s minis- 
ters as such is to hear them as invested with his authority, 
and earnestly endeavor to believe and obey their instruc- 
tions, Matt. 10; 40, 41. Hypocrites receive the word of 
God merely by a rational consideration of and assent to 
it, but not so as to have it impressed on their heart, Matt. 
13:20. Unregenerate men receive not the things of God ; 
they have not the spiritual knowledge, love, or possession 
of them in their heart, I Cor. 2; 10. — Brown. 

RECHABITES. The Rechabites, though they dwelt 
among the Israelites, did not belong to any of their tribes : 
for they were Kenites, as appears from 1 Chron. 2: 55, 
where the Kenites are said to have come of Hemath, 
the father of the house of Rechab.” These Kenites, af- 
terwards styled Rechabites, were of the family of Jethro, 
otherwise called Hobab, whose daughter Moses married ; 
for “ the children of the Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law,” it 
is said, “ went up out of the city of palm-trees with the 
children of Judah, and dwelt among the people (Judges 
1: 16.) and we read of Heber the Kenite, who was of 
the children of Hobab, the father-in-law of Moses, who 
had severed himself from the Kenites,” or from the bulk 
of them who settled in the tribe of Judah, “ and pitched 
his tent in the plain of Zaanaim,” Judges 4: 11. They 
appear to have ^rung from Midian, the son of Abraham 
by Keturah ; (Gen. 25: 2.) for Jethro, from whom they are 
descended, is called a Midianite, Num. 10: 23. 

Of this family was Jehonadab, the son of Eechab, a 
man of eminent seal for the pure worship of God against 
idolatry, who assisted king J^eha in destrovinv the houso 


of Ahab, and the worshippers of Baal, 2 Kings 10: 15, 16, 
23, dec. It was he who gave that rule of life to his chil- 
dren and posterity w’hich we read of in Jer. 35: 6, 7. It 
consisted of these three articles ; that they should drink 
no wine ; that they should neither possess nor occupy any 
hoo.ses, fields, or vineyards; that they should dw^ell in 
tents. This was the institution of the children of Rechab ; 
and this they continued to observe for upwards of three 
hundred years, from the time of Jehu to that of Jehoiakim, 
king of Judah, when Nebuchadnezzar coming to besiege 
Jerusalem, the Rechabites were obliged to leave the coun- 
tty and take refuge in the city. In Jer. 35. there is a 
promise made to this people, that Jonadab, the son of Re- 
chab, should not want a man to stand before the Lord ; 
that IS, that his posterity should not fail : and to this day 
this tribe is found among the Arabians of the desert, dis- 
tinct, free, and practising exactly the institutions of Jona- 
dab, whose name they bear, and of whose inslituiiona 
they boast. This is a remarkable instance of the exact 
fulfilment of a minute and isolated prophecy. (See Beni 
Khaibie.) — Watson . 

RECLUSE ; among the papists, a person shut up in a 
small cell of an hermitage, or monastery, and cut off not 
only from all conversation with the world, but even with 
the hou.se. This is a kind of voluntary imprLsonment, 
from a motive either of devotion or penance. (See Mo- 
naster v .) — Watson. 

RECONCILIATION. The expressions “ reconcilia- 
tion” and “ making peace” necessarily suppose a previous 
state of hostility between God and man, wnich is recipro- 
cal. This is called enmity, a term, as it respects God, 
rather unfortunate, since enmity is almost fixed m our 
language to signify a malignant and revengeful feeling. 
01 this, the oppugners of the doctrine of the atonement 
have availed themselves to argue, that as there can be no 
such affection in the divine nature, therefore reconciliation 
in Senpturo does not mean the reconciliation of God to 
man, but of man to God, whose enmity the example and 
leaching of Christ. thc*y tell us, is very effectual to subdue. 
It is, indeed, a sad and humbling truth, and one which 
the Socinians in theii discussions on the natural innocence 
of man are not willing to admit, that “ the carnal mind is 
enmity to God,” that corrupt human nature is malignant- 
ly ho.stile to God and to the control of his law ; but this is 
far from expressing the whole of that relation of man, in 
which, in Scripture, he is said to be at enmity with God, 
and so to need a reconciliation, the making of peace be- 
tween God and him. Tliat relation is a legal one, as that 
of a sovereign in his judicial capacity, and a criminal who 
has violated his laws and risen up again.st his authority, 
and who is, therefore, treated as an enemy. The word 
echthros, enmity, is used in this passive sense, both in the 
Greek writers and i.n the New Testament. So, in Rom. 
11: 28, the Jews, rejected and punished for refusing the 
gospel, are said by the apostle, “ as concerning the gos- 
pel,” to be enemies for your sakes treated and ac- 
counted such ; '<but, as touching the election, they are be- 
loved for the fathers’ sakes,” In the same epistle, 5: 10, 
the term is used precisely in the same sense, and that 
with reference to the reconciliation by Christ : — For if 
when we were enemies we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son ;” that is, when we were objects of the 
divine judicial displeasure, accounted as enemies, and lia- 
ble to be capitally treated as such. Enmity, in the sense 
of malignity and the sentiment of hatred, is added to this 
relation in the case of man ; but it is no part of the rela- 
tion itself; it is rather a cause of it, as it is one of the 
actings of hi.s corrupt nature which renders man obnoxious 
to the displeasure of Go^, and the penalty of his law, and 
places him in the condition of an enemy. It is this judi- 
cial variance and opposition between God and man, which 
is referred to in the term reconciliation, and in the phrase 
“ making peace,” in the New Testament ; and the hostili- 
ty is, therefore, in its own nature, mutual. 

But that there is no truth in the notion, that reconcilia- 
tion means no more than our laying aside our enmity to 
God, majr also be shown from several express passages. 
The first is the pass^e we have above cited .* For if 
when We were .enemies we were reconciled to God,” Acc., 
Rom. 5: 10. Here the act of reconciling is ascribed to the 
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death of the Son of God, andnot to us ; but if this recon- 
ciliation consisted simply in the laying aside of our own 
enmity, the act would be ours alone. 

« God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them,” 2 Cor. 5: 19. 
Here the manner of this reconciliation is expressly 
said to be, not simply our laying aside our enmity, but 
the non-imputation of onr trespasses to us by God; 
in other words, the pardoning of our offences and restor- 
ing us to favor through a Mediator. “ For he hath made 
him to be sin,” a sin-offering, *‘fOr us, who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.^’ 

“ And that he might reconcile both unto God in one 
body by the cross, having slain the enmity thereby,” E|^. 
2: 16. Here the act of reconciling is attributed to Christ. 
Man is not spoken of as reconciling himself to God ; but 
Christ is said to reconcile Jews and Gentiles together, and 
both to God, by his cross.” Thus, says the apostle, 
“ he IS our peace but in what manner is the peace ef- 
fected ? Not, in the first instance, by subduing the enmi- 
ty of man’s heart, but by removing the enmity of “ the 
law.” “ Having abolished in” or by his flesh the enmi- 
ty, even the law of commandments.” The feeble criti- 
cism of Socinus on this passage, in which he has been fol- 
lowed by his adherents to this day, is thus answered by 
Grotius: “ In this passage the dative Thed, to God) can on- 
ly be governed by the verb apokatallaxej that he might re- 
rondh ; for the intcrjiretation of Socinus, which mjikes to 
trod Stand by itself, or that to reconcile to God is to recon- 
cile lliem among themselves, that they might serve God, 
is distorted and without example. Nor is\he argument 
valid w’hich is drawn from thence, that in this place St. 
Paul properly treats of the peace made between Jews and 
Gentiles ; for neither does it follow, from this argument, 
that it was beside his purpose to mention the peace made 
for each with God. For the two opposites which are join- 
ed, are so joined among themselves, .that they should be 
primarily and chiefly joined by that bond ; for they are 
not united among themselves, except by and for that bond. 
Gentiles and Jews, therefore, are made friends among 
themselves by friendship with God.” 

Here also a critical remark will be appropriate. The 
above passages will show how falsely it has been assen- 
ted that God is nowhere in Scripture said to be reconciled 
to us, and that they only declare that we are reconciled to 
God ; but the fact is, that the very phrase of our being re- 
cnndkd to God imports the turning away of his wrath from 
\v\ When the Phih^slines suspected that David would ap- 
pease the anger of Saul, by becoming their adversary, 
they said, “ Wherewith should he reconcile himself to his 
master ? Should it not be wdth the heads of these men ?” 
not, surely, How shall he remove his own anger against 
his master ? but, How shall he remove his master’s anger 
against him ^ How shall he restore himself to his mas- 
ter’s favor ? “ If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
iliere rememberest that thy brother had aught against 
thee.” not, that thou hast aught against thy brother, first 
I'y reconciled to thy brother that is, appease and cou- 
f iliate liim ; so that the words, in fact, import, See that 
thy brother be reconciled to thee,” since that which goes 
before is, not that he hath done thee an injury, but thou 
him. Thus, then, for us to be reconciled to God is to 
avail ourselves of the means by which the just anger of 
God toward us is to be appeased, which the New Testa- 
ment expressly declares to be meritoriously “ the sin-offer- 
ing” of Him “ who knew no sin,” and instrumentally, as 
to each individual personally, “ faith in his blood.” (See 
Atonement ; Propitiation.) Grot, de Satis/, cap. 7 : Dr. 
Omen's Answer to Biddle's Catechism ; Guyse's Note on 
Cokss. 1: 20; CharmrJi's WorliS) vol. ii. p. 241 ; John Jtey- 
on Amment.— Watson. 

KECTITuDE, or TTpRionTNEss, is the choosing and 
pursuing those things which the mind, upon due inouiry 
and attention, clearly perceives to be fit and good, and 
avoiding those that are evil. God’s law is the standard 
of moral rectitude — ffend. Buck. 

- RECTOR; a term applied to several persons whose 
offices are very difibrent ; as, 1. The rector of a parish is 
n clergyman that has the charge and care of a parish, and 


possesses all the tithes, dee. 2. The same name is aisd 
given to the chief elective oflieer in several foreign uni* 
wsities, and also to ihe head master of large schools. 
3. Rector 1s also used in several convents for the superior 
officer who governs the house. The Jesuits gave this 
name to the superiors of such of their houses as were ei- 
ther seminaries or colleges. — Hend. Buck. 

RECUSANTS; such persons as acknowledge the pope 
to be the supreme head of the church, and refuse to ac* 
knowledge the king’s supremacy j who are hence called 
popish recusants. — ffend. Buck. 

REDEEMER. The Hebrew goel is thus rendered, and 
the title is applied to Christ, as he is the Avenger of man 
upon his spiritual enemy, and delivers man from death 
and the power of the grave, which the human avenger 
could not do. The right of the institution of goel was on- 
ly in a relative, one of the same blood ; ana hence our 
Savior’s assumption of our nature is alluded to and im- 
plied u nder Ibis term . There was also the ri ght of buying 
back the family inheritance when alienated ; (Lev. 25: 25 
— 48. Ruth 2: 20. 3: 9.) and this also applies to Christ, 
our Goel, who has purchased back the heavenly inheri- 
tance into the human family. Under these views Job 
joyfully exclaims, “ I know that my Goel, my Redeemer, 
liveth,” dec. (See Goel, Mediator, and Jesus Christ.) 
— Watson. 

REDEMPTION. This word, says Dr. Gill, is from the 
Latin longue, and signifies buying again ; and several 
words, in the Greek language of the New Testament, are 
used in the affair of our redemption, which signify the ob- 
taining of something by paying a proper price for it ; 
sometimes the simple verb agorazo, to buy, is used ; so 
the redeemed are said to be bought unto God by the blood 
of Christ, and to be bought from the earth, and to be bought 
fVom among men, and to be bought with a price ; that is, 
with the pnee of Christ’s blood, 1 Cor. 6: 20. Hence the 
church of God is said to be purchased with it, Acts 20: 28. 
Sometimes the compound word exagorazo is used ; which 
signifies to buy again, or out of the hands of another, as 
the redeemed are bought out of the hands of justice, as in 
Gal, 3: 13, and 4: 5. In other places, lutrob is used, or 
other words derived from it, which signifies the delive- 
rance of a slave or captive from thraldom, by paying a 
ransom price for him ; so the saints are said to be redeem- 
ed not with silver or gold, the usual price paid for a ran- 
som, but with a far greater one, the blood and life of 
Christ, which he came into this world to give as a ransom 
price for many, and even himself, which is antilutron, an 
answerable, adequate, and full price for them, 1 Pet. 1: 18. 

The evils from which we are redeemed or delivered arc 
the curse of the law, sin, Satan, the world, death, and hell. 
The moving cause of redemption is the love of God, John 
3: 16. The procuring cause, Jesus Christ, 1 Pel. 1: 18, 
19. The ends of redemption are, that the justice of God 
might be satisfied ; his people reconciled, adopted, sancti- 
fied, and brought to glory. The properties of it are these : 
1. It is agreeable to all the perfections of God. 2. What 
a creature never could merit, and therefore entirely of 
free grace. 3. It is special and particular. 4. Full and 
complete. And, lastly, 5. It is eternal as to^its blessings. 

Redemption, then, in New Testament usage, is that glori- 
ous deliverance from sin, secured by the propitiatory sacri- 
fice of Christ for his church. The relation which atone- 
ment and redemption hold to each other, is that of cause 
aud effect. Atonement is the ground of redemption. (See 
Atonement.) Redemption is one of the results of atone- 
ment. The atonemeni has an inseparable relation to the 
law as its object, yielding it such honor that God may 
be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” 
Redemption hasun inseparable relation to men as its object ; 
and, therefore, in its very nature, is limited to the number 
for whom the price is paid, in whose behalf it is accepted, 
and on whom the blessing is actually bestowed. In other 
words, while the atonement is genera), redemption is par- 
ticular. 

Calvinists in general, ‘says Mr. Fuller, have considered 
the particularity of redemption as consisting not in the de- 
gree of Christ’s sufferings, (as though he must have suf- 
fered more, if more had been finally saved,) or in any in- 
sufidency that attended them, but in the sovereign purpose 
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itnd design of the Father and the Son, whereby they were 
constituted or appiointed the price of redemption ; the objects 
of that redemption ascertained ; and the ends to be an'* 
swered by the whole transaction determined. They sup- 
pose the sufferings of Christ, in themselves considered, 
are of infinite value, sufficient to have saved all the world, 
and a thousand worlds, if it had pleased God to have con- 
stituted them the price of their redemption, and to have 
made them effectual to that end. Farther, whatever diffi- 
culties there may appear in these subjects, they in general 
suppose that there is in the death of Christ a sufficient 
ground for universal calls and invitations ; and that there 
is no mockery or insincerity in the Holy One in any of 
these things. (See Calling.) 

The principal merits of this subject are involved m the 
two questions, — 1. Had our Lord Jesus Christ any absolute 
determination m his death to save any of the human race i 
2. Supposingsuch a determination to exist concerning some 
wdiich does not exist concerning others, is this consistent 
with indefinite calls and universal invitations? 

If the affirmative of the first question be established ; 
if it be shown that Christ had an absolute purpose of sal- 
vation in his death ; the limited extent of that purpose 
must follow, for the plain reason that an absolute purpose 
must be effectual. If it extended to all mankind, all man- 
kind would certainl)’- be saved. Unless, therefore, we will 
maintain the final .salvation of all mankind, we must ei- 
ther suppose a limitation to the absoluie determination of 
Christ to save, or deny any such determination to exist. 

The affirmative of the first question is shown from the 
following considerations; 1. The promises made to Christ 
of the certain efficacy of his death, Ps. 110: 3. Isa. 53: 
10 — 12, &c. 2. The character under Which Christ died. 
Christ laid down his life as a shepherd, John 10: li, 15, 
10. Heb. 13- 20. Christ also laid down his life as ato- 
bandj as a surety, and as a sacrifice uf atonement ; (John !()• 
0, 19.) all these characters implying limitation as to num- 
ber. 3. From the effects ascribed to the death of Christ, 
being such a.s do not terminate upon all mankind. 4. 
Christ IS said to have borne the sin of many, (the term 
many being in Scripture used to express an unlimited 
number only when opposed to one, oi to ftw ; but when 
no such opposition exists it is always used for a limited 
number, and generally stands opposed to all ) 5. The 
intercession of Christ, which is founded upon his death, and 
expressive of its grand design, extends not to all mankind, 
John 6: 37. 17: 20. i). If the doctrine of eternal, person- 
al, gratuitous election be a truth, that of a special design 
in the death of Christ must necessarily follow. 7. The 
character of the redeemed in the world above implies a spe- 
cial design in the death of Christ. These are some of the 
reasons in favor of the doctrine that there was a certain, 
absolute, and consequently limited design in the death of 
Christ, securing the salvation of all those and only those 
who arc finally saved. 

With regard to the consistency of the limited extent of 
Christ’s redemption with universal calls and invitations, 
we may remark, it is a subject upon which a curious mind 
may start many questions which it would be difficult, and 
perhaps impossible, to solve. That there is a consistency 
between the divine decrees and the free agency of man, 
we are bound to believe ; but whether we can account for it 
is another thing. Both are distinctly revealed, and we 
must believe them. (See Atonement.) 

The same difficulty which presents itself to the mind re- 
specting the consistency of a belief in particular redemp- 
tion, and a belief that there is in the death of Christ a suf- 
ficient ground for indefinite calls and universal invita- 
tions, attends us, in our present state, respecting almost 
all the works of God. For example, 1. The time of man\s 
life is appointed of God ; 2. Our portion in this life is re- 
presented as coming under the divine appointment ; (Acts 
17:26. Ps 31:15. 47:4.) 3. Events which imply the ew? 
actions of mm come under divine appointment. It must be 
confessed that some of these things may look like contra- 
dictions of the doctrine of free agency. They are doubt- 
less profound subjects ; and perhaps, as some have ex- 
pressed it, we shall never be fully able, in the present 
state, to explain the link that unites the appointments of 
Ood with the free agendy of man j the fact, however, is 


abundantly revealed in Scripture ; and it ought not todiff* 
tress Christians if in this matter they have all their lives 
to walk by faith, and not by sight.” See articles ATOzm- 

WENT ; PbOPITUTION j RECONCILIATION ; SATISFACTION J and 
Edwards^ HistOfy of Eedemptwn ; Cole an the Sovereignty of 
God } Lime Street Lect., lect. 5 ; Watts^ Ruin and Recovery ; 
Dr. Owen on the Death and Satisfaction of Christ ; Gill’s Body 
of Divinity ; Maclaurinh Essfiys ; Butlers Analogy ; Wolfe’s 
Sermom ; Dwight’s Theology; Fuller^ s Works. — H. Buck. 

RED HEIFER. The particulars relative to this sacri- 
fice, which was an eminent type of our Savior, (Heb. 9: 
14.) will be found in Num. 19. 

Spencer thinks, that the ceremony was designed in op- 
position to the Egyptian superstitions* But Mr. Taylor 
remarks, that though the Apis of Egypt was black, yet the 
Apis of India is “ red-colored and consequently, the He- 
brew red heifer could not be in opposition to ibis : which is 
the original of the Egyptian superstition. The virtue of 
purifying from defilement did not reside in the abundance 
of water with which the person previously washed him- 
self ; but in the ashes of the heifer, however small their 
quantity, with which he was sprinkled, Heb. 9: 10, 13, 14. 

As no heifer can be burnt under the present condition 
of the Jews, it follows, that they cannot, on their own le- 
gal principles, be fully purified from the defilement com- 
municated by the dead : they wash their clothes, the fur- 
niture of ibeir apartments, their room.s, &r., but the ashes 
of the sacrifice are still wanting for the purification of 
their persons. — Calmet 

REDMAN, (John, M. D .) first president of the college of 
physicians of Philadelphia, w^as born m that city, February 
27, 1722. After finishing his preparatory education in 
Mr Ten nenl’.s academy, he entered upon the study of 
physic with John Kearsely, then one of the most respecta- 
ble physicians of Philadelphia. When he commenced the 
practice of hi.s profession he went to Bermuda, where he 
continued for several years. 7'hence he proceeded to Eu- 
rope, for the purpose of perfecting his acquaintance with 
medicine. He lived one year in Edinburgh ; he attended 
lectures, dissections, and the hospitals in Paris ; he was 
graduated at Levden, in July, 1718, and after passing 
some time at Grey’s hospital he returned to America, and 
.settled in his native city, wffiere he .soon gained great and 
de.served celebrity. In the evening of his life he with- 
drew from the labors of his profession ; but it was only to 
engage in business of another kind. In the year 1784, he 
%vas elected an elder of the second Presbyte^i^ln church ; 
and the benevolent duties of this office employed him and 
gave him delight. He himself died of the apoplexy, 
March 19, 1808, aged eighly-six. 

He was remarkably attached to all the members of his 
family. At the funeral of his brother, Joseph R., in 1779, 
after the company were a.ssernbled he ro.'se from his seat, 
and, grasping the lifeless hand of his brother, .said, J 
declare in the presence of God and of this company, that 
in the whole course of our lives no angry word nor look 
has ever passed beiw^een this dear brother and me.” He 
then kneeled down by the side of his coffin, and implored 
the favor of God to his wndow and children. He was an 
eminent Christian. He published an Inaugural Disserta- 
tion on Abortion, 1748, and a Defence of Inoculation, 
1759.— Ato. 

RED SEA ; celebrated chiefly for the miraculous pas- 
sage of the Israelites through its waters, Exod. 12: 37 — 
39. Num. 11:4. 33.3. 

The precise place of this passage has been contested. 
Some place it near Suez, at the head of the gulf; others, 
with more probability, about ten hours* journey lower 
dowm, at Clysma, or the vale of Bedea. The day before 
the passage, by the divine command, the Israelites en- 
camped beside Pi-hahiroth, « between Migdol and the sea, 
over against Baal-zepbon,” Exod. 14: 2. Num. 33: 7. 
Pi-hahiroth signifies “ the mouth of the nilge,” or chain 
of mountains, which line the western coast of the Red sea, 
called Attaka, “ deliverance,” in which was a gap, which 
formed the extremity of the valley of Brdea, ('nding at 
the sea eastward, and running westwards to some dis- 
lanci^, towards Cairo ; Migdol, signifying ‘‘a tower,” pro- 
bably lay in that direction ; and Baal-zephon, signifying 

the northern Baal,” was probably a temple on the oppo- 
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promontory, built on the eastern coast of the Red sea. 
And the modem names of places in the vicinity tend to 
confirm these expositions of the ancient. Beside Attaka, 
on the eastern coast opposite, is a headland, called Mas 
Musaj or ** the cape of Moses ' somewhat lower, Hanum 
Faraun, ‘‘Pharaoh’s springs,*” below Girondel, a reach 
of the gulf, called Faraun ; and the general name 

of the gulf is Bohr al Kolsum^ “ the bay of Submersion.” 
These names indicate that the passage was considerably 
below Suez, according to the tradition of the natives. 

In the queries of MichafiUS) sent to Niebuhr, when in 
Egypt, it was proposed to him to inquire upon the spot, 
whether there were not some ridges of rocks where the 
water was shallow, so that an army at particular times 
may pass ovcrj secondly, whether the Etesian winds, 
which blow strongly all summer from the north-west, 
could not blow so violently against the sea as to keep it 
back on a heap, so that the Israelites might have passed 
without a miracle. And a copy of these queries was left, 
also, for Bruce, to join his inquiries likewise ; his obser- 
vations on which are excellent : — “ I must confess, how- 
ever learned the gentlemen were who proposed these 
doubts, I did not think they merited any attention to solve 
them. This passage is told us by Scripture to be a mi- 
raculous one ; and if so, we have nothing to do with natu- 
ral causes. If we do not believe Moses, we need not be- 
lieve the transaction at all, seeing that it is from his au- 
thority alone we derive it. If we believe in God, that he 
made the sea, we must believe he could divide it when he 
sees proper reason *, and of that he must be the only judge. 
It is no greater miracle to divide the Red sea than to di- 
vide the river Jordan. If the Etesian wind, blovdng 
from the north-west in summer, could keep up the sea as 
a wall oil the right, or to the .south, of fifty feet high, .still 
the difficulty would remain of building the wall on the left 
hand, or to the north. Besides, water standing in that po- 
sition for a day must have lost the nature of fluid. 
Whence came that cohesion of particles which hindered 
that wall to escape at the sides ? This is as great a mi- 
racle as that of Moses. If the Etesian winds had done 
this once, they must have repeated it many a time before 
and since, from the same causes. Yet Diodorus Siculus 
says, the Troglodytes, the indigenous inhabitants of that 
very spot, had a tradition from father to son, from their 
very earliest ages, that ‘ once this division of the sea did 
happen there ; and that, after leaving its bottom some time 
dry, the sea again came back, and covered it with great 
fury.’ The words of this author are of the most remarka- 
ble kind : We cannot think this heathen is writing in fa- 
vor of revelation : he knew not Moses, nor says a word 
about Pharaoh and his host; but records the miracle of 
the division of the sea in words nearly as strong as those 
of Moses, from the mouths of unbiassed, undesigning pa- 
gans.” 

Still, sceptical queries have their use ; they lead to a 
stricter investigation of facts, and thereby tend .strongly 
to confirm the veracity of the history they mean to im- 
peach. Thus it appears, from the accurate observations 
of Niebuhr and Brnce, thal there is no ledge of rocks run- 
ning across the gulf anywhere, to afford a shallow pas- 
sage, And the second query, about the Etesian or north- 
erly wind, is refuted by the express mention of a strong 
easterly wind blowing across, and scooping out a dry pas- 
sage ; not that it was necessary for Omnipotence to em- 
ploy it there as an instrument, any more than at Jordan ; 

it seems to be introduced in the sacred history by way 
of suticipation, to exclude the natural agency that might 
fo after times be employed for solving the miracle : and 
it is remaikeble that the monsoon in the Red sea mow^ 
the summer half of the year from the north, the winter 
bdf from the south, neither of which therefore, even if 
wind could be supposed to operate so violently upon the 
waters, could produce the miracle in question. 

Wishing to diminish, though not to deny the miracle, 
Jifiebuhr adopts the opinion of (hose who contend for a 
b^her past&ge, near Suez. “ For,” says he, « the mira- 
cle would be less if they crossed the sea there than near 
Bedea. Bui whosoever should oppose that the multitude 
of the Israelites could be uW to cross U here without a 
prodigy would deceive himself; Ibr, even in our davs, no 


caravan passes that way to go from Cairo to mount Si* 
na^, although it would considerably shorten the journey. 
The passage would have been naturally more difficult for 
the Israelites some thousands of years back, when the 
gulf was probably larger, deeper, and more extended to- 
wards the north j for, in all appearance, the water has re- 
tired, and the ground neqr this end has been raised by the 
sands of the neighboring desert,” But it sufficiently ap- 
pears, even from Niebuhr’s own statement, that the pas- 
sage of the Israelites could not have l^en taken near Su- 
ez; for, 1. He evidently confounded the towm of Kol- 
sum, the ruins of which he places near Suez, and where 
he supposed the passage to he made, with the bay of Eol- 
sum, which began about forty-five miles lower down ; as 
Bryant has satisfactorily proved, from the astronomical 
observations of Ptolemy and of Ulug Beigh, made at He- 
roum, the ancient head of the gulf. 2. Instead of cross- 
ing the sea at or near Ethan, their second station, the Is- 
raelites turned southwards, along the western shore ; and 
their third station, at Pi-hahiroth, or Bedea, was at least 
a full day’s journey below Ethan, as Bryant has satisfac- 
torily proved from Scripture, Exod. 14: 2. And it 
was this unexpected change in the direction of their 
march, and the apparently disadvantageous situation in 
which they were then placed, entangled in the land, 
and shut in by the wilderness, with a deep sea in front, 
the mountains of Attaka on the sides, and the enemy in 
their rear, that tempted the Egyptians to pursue them 
through the valley of Bedea, by the direct route from 
Cairo, who overtook them encamping by the sea, beside 
Pi-hahiroth, opposite to Baal-zcphon, Exod. 14: 2 — 9. 

Besides, 3. The particulars of this transaction demon- 
strate, that neither the host of the Israelites, nor the host 
of Pharaoh, could possibly have passed at the head of the 
gulf near Suez ; where the sea was only half a league 
broad, and consequently too narrow to contain the whole 
host of Pharaoh at once; whose six hundred chariots 
alone, exclusive of his cavalry and infantry, must have 
occupied more ground. 

Manetho, and the Egyptian writers, have passed over 
in silence this tremendous visitation of their nation. An 
ancient writer, however, Artapanus, who wrote a history 
of the Jews, about B. C. 130, has preserved the following 
curious E^ptian traditions: — “The Memphites relate, 
that Moses, being well acquainted with the country, 
watched the influx of the tide, and made the multitude 
pass through the dry bed of the sea. But the Heliopoli- 
tans relate, that the king, with a great army, accompa- 
nied by the sacred animals, pursued after the Jews, 
who had carried off with them the substance of the Egyp- 
tians ; and that Moses,' having been directed by a divine 
voice to strike the sea with his rod, when he heard it, 
toCiched the water with his rod; and so the fluid divided, 
and the host passed over through a dry way. But when 
the Egyptians entered along with them, and pursued 
them, it is said, that fire flashed against them in front, 
and the sea, returning back, overwhelmed the pas- 
sage. Thus, the Egyptians perished, both by the fire, 
and by the reflux of the tide.” Comp. Ps. 77; 16, 17. 18; 

The Red sea derived its name from Edom, signifying 
“red,” a title of Esau, to whom the bordering country of 
Edom, or Idumea, belonged, Gen. 25: 30. 36: 31 — 40. 
It was also called Yam Suph^ “ the weedy sea,” in several 
passages, (Num. 33: 10. rs. 106; 9, Acc.) which are im- 
properly rendered “ the Red sea.” Some learned authors 
have supposed that it was so named from the quantity of 
weeds in it. “But in contradiction to this,” says Bruce, 
“ I must confess, that I never in my life, and I have seen 
the whole extent of it, saw a weed of any sort in it. And 
indeed, upon the slightest consideration, it will appear to 
any one, that a narrow gulf, under the immediate influ- 
ence of ffidnsoons, 'blowing from contrary points six 
months each year, would have too much agitation to pro- 
duce such vegetables, seffiom found but in stagnant wa- 
ter, and seldomer, if ew, found in salt ones. My opinion 
then is, that it is from the large trees, or plants, of white 
coral, perfectly in imitation oiplants on land, that the sea 
has tiuten the name “weedy.” I saw one of these, 
which, from a root nearly central, threw out ramificatiohs 
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in a nearly central form, measuring twenty-six feet dia- 
meter every way/’ This seems to be the most probable 
solution that has been hitherto proposed of the name. 
The tides in this sea are but moderate. At SUez the dif- 
ference between high and low water did not exceed from 
three to four feet, according to Niebuhr’s observations on 
the tides in that gulf, during the years 1762 and 1763. 
Robimon^s Bib, Repos. ^Watson, 

REED; (agnmun, Job 40: 21. 41: 2, 20. Isa. 9: 14. 
19: 15. 58: 5 ; kalamosy Matt. 11.7.) a plant growing in 
fenny and watery places ; very weak and slender, and 
bending with the least breath of wind, Matt. 11: 7. Luke 
7: 24. Thus it is threatened, “ The Lord shall smite Is- 
rael as a reed is shaken in the water, and he shall root 
up Israel out of the good land which he gave to their fa- 
thers, and shall scatter them beyond the river, because 
they have made their idol groves, provoking him to an- 
ger,” 1 Kings 14: 15. The slenderness and fragility of 
the reed is mentioned in 2 Kings 18; 21. Isa. 36: 6 ; and 
is referred to in Matt. 12: 20, where the remark, illustrat- 
ing the gentleness of our Savior, is quoted from the pro- 
phecy of Isa. 42: 3. The Hebrew word in these places is 
qtteneky as also in Job 40: 21. Isa. 19: 6. 35: 7. £zek. 
29: 6. (See Cane.) — Watson. 

REES, (Abuaham, LL. D.,) a dissenting divine and 
author, was born, in 1743, in North Wales ; was educated 
at the dissenting establishment, Hoxton, of which he be- 
came the mathematical tutor ; was appointed theological 
professor at Hackney college ; ofheiated more than forty 
years as minister of the congregation in the Old Jewry ; 
was a fellow of the Royal Society, and of other msututions j 
and died June 9, 1825. He wrote Sermons ; and con- 
tributed to the Monthly Review ; but is best known as 
the editor of the enlarged edition of Chambers’ Cyclopae- 
dia ; and of the still more extensive Cyclopsedia, in forty- 
four volumes. — Davenport. 

REFINE ; to purge, as founders do metal from dross, 
or as vintners do wme from dregs, 1 Chroii. 28; 18. Isa. 
25. 6. Christ is a refmer and purifier; by his word, his 
blood, his Spirit, and by sanctified troubles, he purges out 
the dross of error, corruption, and scandalous persons, 
from the church, and the dross of .sinful defilement from 
the heart and life of his people, Mai. 3; 2, 3. Isa. 48: 10. 
Zech. 13; 9. The word of the Lord is refined ; there is no 
dross, error, wickedness, or vanity to be found therein, 2 
Sam. 22: 31, Ps, fl9: 140, — Brown. 

REFORM ; to bring into a new shape, course, or dispo- 
sition, The Hebrews were reformed when they left their 
idolatries and other evil courses, and turned to the Lord, 
Lev. 26: 23. The gospel dispensation is called the ref or- 
motion ; the ceremonial ordinances, being fulfilled in 
Christ, were laid aside for more clear, easy, and spiritual 
ones ; and multitudes of Jews and Gentiles were turned 
from the legal, superstitious, idolatrous, and other wicked 
courses, to the profession, faith, and obedience of a God 
in Christ, Heb* 9: 10. — Brown. 

REFORMATION ; usually spoken of the great re- 
formation in Christendom begun by Luther, in 1517. 

The sad apostasy of the Romish hierarchy, combined 
with the indecency and ariogance with which they tram- 
pled upon the rights of sovereigns, and upon the property 
and the comfort of all classes of men, had, for a considera- 
ble period, produced a general conviction, that a reforma- 
tion of the church in its head and members, (to use the ex- 
pression which was then prevalent,) was absolutely requi- 
site : and some steps to accomplish this had been actually 
taken. The celebrated council of Constance, whilst, in 
its efforts to heal the schism which had .so long grieved 
and scandalized the catholic world, it set aside the rival 

mifis who claimed to be the successors of St. Peter, laid 

wu the important maxim, that a general council was 
superior to a ^lope, and that its decisions can restrain his 
power ; and tms d^trine, which might otherwise have ap- 
peared to arise out of the extraordinary ciroumstances 
under which it was declared, was fully confirmed by the 
council of Basil, which met several years after, and which 
decided the point upon grounds that might at all times be 
urged. The popes, indeed, remonstrated against this, but 
still they were oom|^ed to lower their tone ; and they 
were often reminded, even within the precincts of theu: 


own court, that the period was fast approaching when llie 
fallacy of many of their pretensions would be ascertained 
and exposed. It had become common, before the election 
of a newpontifif, to frame certain articles of reformation, 
which the successful candidate was required to swear that 
he would carry into effect ; and although the oath was 
uniformly disregarded or violated, the views which led to 
the imposition of it indicated the existence ul a spirit 
which could not be eradicated, and which might, from 
events that could not be foreseen, and could not be con- 
trolled, acquire a vigor* which no exertion of power could 
resist. Such, under the beneficent arrangement of Provi- 
dence, was soon actually the case, (See Luther, Arc.) 

In the progress of the opposition made to some of the 
worst abuses of Rome, they who conducted that opposition 
were guided to the word of life ; they studied il with avidity 
and with delight ; and they found themselves furnished 
by It with sufficient armor for the mighty contest in w hich 
they were to engage. They discovered mthe New Testa- 
ment what Christianity really was ; their representations 
of It were received wnih wonder, and read with avidity ; 
the secession from the church of Rome became much 
more rapid and much more extensive than it had pre- 
viously been, -and all possibility of reconciliation wdth 
that church was done away. Of this the popes were fully 
aware ; and as the only way of counteracting that which 
was to them so formidable, they attempted, by various 
devices, to fetter the press, to prevent the circulation of 
the Bible, and tlius again to plunge the world into that 
intellectual darkness from which it had been happily de- 
livered. The scheme was impracticable. The ‘‘ Indices 
Expur gator it in which they pointed out the works that 
they condemned, and which they declared il to be heresy 
and pollution to peruse, increased the desire to become 
acquainted with them ; and although some who indulged 
that curiosity sufiVred the punishment denounced by 
the inquisition against the enemies of papal supcretition, 
there was an immense proportion which even spiritual ty- 
ranny could not reach ; so that the light which had been 
kindled daily brightened, 1 11 it shone with unclouded lus- 
tre through many of the most powerf ul and the most re- 
fined nations of Europe. 

ft is worthy of careful observation, that the resistance 
which ultimately proved so .successful, was first occasion- 
eil by practices that had been devised for establishing the 
monstrous despotism of the popes ; that when it com- 
menced it was directed against what was conceived to be 
an abuse of power, without the slightest suspicion being 
entertained that the power itself was unchristian ; that 
the Reformers gradually advanced ; every additional in- 
quiry to which they were conducted enlarging iheir view^s, 
and bringing them acquainted with fresh proofs of that 
daring usurpation to which men had long submitted, till 
at length the foundation upon which the whole system, 
venerated through ages, rested, was disclosed to them, and 
perceived to be a foundation of sand. The consequence 
was, that the supremacy of the pope was by multitudes 
abjured ; that he was branded as Antichrist ; that commu- 
nion with the popish church was avoided as sinful ; and 
that the form of ecclesiastical polity, the essential principle 
of which was the infallibility of the bishop of Rome, was 
forever renounced The wonderful manner in which this 
signal revolution, so fraught with blessings to mankind, 
was accomplished, the various events which mark its his- 
tory, and the characters and exertions of the men by 
whose agency it was effected, cannot be too often survey- 
ed, or too deeply fixed in the memory. The whole, even 
with reference to the illumination of the human mind and 
the improvement of the social state of the world, is in a 
high degree intcrcjsfmg ; and that interest is unspeakably 
increased by our discerning the most striking evidence of 
the gracious interposition of Frovidence, dissipating the 
cloud which obscured divine truth, and restoring to man- 
kind that sacred treasure which is sufficient to make all 
who aeriodsly examine it wise unto salvation . It doe.s not, 
however, come within the compass of this work to give a 
minute history of the origin and progress of the Reforma- 
tion, to trace the steps of Zuinglius and of Luther, and to 
detwl the circumstances which advanced or retarded them 
in the glorious career upon which they had entered. 
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Much information however will be found on this subject 
in various articles of this work, especially in the lives of 
Luther and other reformers. 

On the review of this great era, what reason have we 
to admire Infinite Wisdom, in making human events, ap- 
parently fortuitous, subservient to the spread of the 
gospel! What reason to adoreuhat Divine Power which 
was here evidently manifested in opposition to all the pow- 
ers of the world ! What reason to praise that Goodness, 
which ^Ihus caused light and truth to break forth for the 
happiness and salvation of millions of the human race ! 
But, above all, let us praise God that it pleased him to 
raise up, in the persons of the Reformers, men of a charac- 
ter equal to the crisis. They were men, says Dr. Way- 
land, who counted not their lives dear unto them when a 
moral change was to be effected. In despite of every 
thing appalling in the form of opposition, they studied, 
they argued, they preached, they wrote, they translated, 
they printed ; they employed for the promotion of true 
religion all those means which the progress of society 
had placed within their power. They thus gave the 
impression of Christianity to the changes which were going 
forward. 

But, if we mistake not, physical and intellectual changes, 
very similar to those which characterized the Reformation, 
are at this moment going forward among us. It remains 
for the men of the present generation to say, whether these 
changes shall receive a corresponding moral impression. 

For further information on this interesting subject, we 
refer our readers to the Works of Burnet and Brandt ; to 
Beausobre's Histoire de la Reformation dans VEmpirCy ei les 
Btats de la Confession d^Augsbourgy depuis 1517 — 1530, m 
four vols. 8 VO, Berlin, 1785; Moskeim/s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory ; and particularly the Appendix to vol. 4, p. 136, on the 
Spirit of the Reformers^ by Dr. Madame. See also Sleidan 
De Statu Religionis et Retpublka Carolo V. ; Father PauVs 
Hist, of the Council of Trent / Robertson^ s Hist, of Charles 
V. ; Knoxes and Dr, Gilbert Stewarfs Hist, of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland ; Ency. Brit, j an Essay on the Spirit and 
Influence of the Reformation by Luther ^ by B. C. ViUiers j 
which work obtained the prize on this question ; (proposed 
by the National Institute of France :) What nas been 
the influence of the reformation by Luther on the political 
situation of the difierent states of Europe, and on the pro- 
gress of knowledge ?” H. More's Hints to a Young Prin- 
cess, vol, ii. ch. 35 ; Scott's Hist, of the Reflation; Jones' 
Lectures on Church History i Wayland's Discourses.^ Wat- 
son ; Hend Buck, 

REFORMED CHURCH, (See Church, Reformed.) 

REFORMED DUTCH ‘CHURCH; more properly, 
DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. This is the oldest body of Presbyterians in 
America ; it descended immediately from the church of 
Holland ; and for about a century from its commencement 
in this country, it hung in colonial dependence on the 
classis of Amsterdam, and the synod ol North Holland, 
and was unable to ordain a minister, oi’ perform any eccle- 
siastical function of the kind, without a reference to the 
parent country and mother church. 

The origin of this church will lead us back to the earli- 
est history of the city and state of New York ; for they 
were fust settled by this people, and by them a foundation 
was laid for the first churches of this persuasion, the most 
distinguished of which were planted at New York, (then 
called New Amsterdam,) Flatbush, Rsopus, and Albany. 
The church at New York was probibly the oldest, and was 
founded at or before the year 1639. This is the earliest pe- 
riod to which its records conduct us. 

The Dutch church was the established religion of the 
colony until it surrendered to the British, in 1664, after 
which, its circumstances were materially changed. Not 
long after the colony passed into the hands of the British, 
an act was passed, which went to establish the Episcopal 
church as the predominant party ; and for almost a century 
after, the Dutch and English Presbyterians, and all others 
in the cokmy, were forced to contribute to the support of 
that ehmh. 

The first judicatory higher than a consistory among this 
people was a Costas, formed in 1747. The object and pow- 
ers of this assembly were men^ly those of advice and fra- 


ternal intercourse. It could not ordain ministers, nor ju- 
dicially decide in ecclesiastical disputes, without the con- 
sent of the classis of Amsterdam. 

The firsi regular classis among tlie Dutch was formed 
in 1757. But the foundation of this classis involved this 
infant church in the most unhappy collisions, which some- 
times threatened its very existence. These disputes con- 
tinued for many years, hy which two parties were raised 
in the church, one of whiem was for, and the other against, 
an ecclesiastical subordination to the judicatories of the 
mother church and country. These disputes, in which 
eminent men on both sides were concerned, Insides dis- 
turbing their own peace and enjoyment, procured unfa- 
vorable impressions among their brethren at home. 

In 1776, John H, Livingston, D. D., then a young man, 
went from New York to Holland, to prosecute his studies 
in the Dutch universities. By his represeniatiobs, a favora- 
ble disposition was produced towards the American church 
in that country ; and on his return, in full convention of 
both parties, an amicable adjustment of their differences 
was made, and a friendly correspondence was opened with 
the church in Holland, which was continued until the 
revolution of the country under Bonaparte. 

The Dutch church suffered much in the loss of its mem- 
bers, and in other respects, by persisting to maintain its 
service in the Dutch language after it had gone greatly in- 
to disuse . The solicitation for E ngUsh preaching was long 
resisteil, and Dr. Laidlie, a native of Scotland, was the 
first minister in the Dutch church in North America, who 
was expressly called to officiate in the English language. 

The statistics of this denomination are, one hundred 
and sixty-seven ministers ; one hundred and ninety-seven 
churches ; twenty-one thousand one hundred and fifteen 
communicants ; about thirty thousand families, and one 
hundred fifty thousand souls. 

Rutger’s college, in New Jersey, is under the direction of 
this denomination. It was established in 1770, and nam- 
ed after a distinguished benefactor. Rev. Philip Milledo- 
ler, D. D., is its president. The theological seminary of 
New Brunswick is also under the patronage of the Dutch 
church, and is connected with Rutger’s college. The 
number of its students is twenty. 

Most of the Dutch Presbyterians are m New York ; the 
remainder are chiefly in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
— Benedict's History of all Religions ; Am. Quar. Register, 
May, 1833 ; Feb. 1834. ♦ 

REFORMED GERMAN CHURCH; more properly, 
GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. As the Dutch Reformed church in this coun- 
try is an exact counterpart of the church of Holland, so 
the German Reformed is of the Reformed or Calvinisiic 
church of Germany. The people of this persuasion w^ere 
among the early settlers of Pennsylvania; here their 
churches were first formed ; but they are now to be found 
in nearly all the states south and west of the one above 
named. The German Reformed churches in this country 
remained in a scattered and neglected state until 1746, 
when the Rev. Michael Schlatter, who was sent from Eu- 
rope for the purpose, collected them together, and put 
their concerns in a more prosperous train. They have 
since increased to a numerous body, and are assuming an 
important stand among the American Presbyterians. 

Their present statistics arc, one hundred and eighty mi- 
nisters ; six hundred churches ; thirty thousand communi- 
cants ; three hundred thousand population. — Benedict's Hist, 
of all Religwns ; Am. Quar. Reg. May, 1633, and Feb. 1834. 

REFORMERS, or Campbeu^ites. (See Disciples of 
Christ, and Rsoenbratior.) 

REFRESH ; (1.) To stren^hen one by food, 1 Kings 
13: 7. (2.) To take rest and recover strength after fa- 
tigue, Exod. 23: 12. (3.) To revive and comfort, 1 Cor. 16; 
18. Men’s spirits, souls, or bowels, are refreshed when they 
get new inward ease, strength, vigor, and comfort, Job 
32; 20. 2 Cor. 7: 13. Prov. 25: 13. Philem. 7. The 
times of refreshing and of re^Uutiim spoken of Acts 3: 19 
— ^21, appear to be the season of religious revival and 
ultimate restoration of the Jews so often predicted by the 
prophets. Jt may however refer to the results of the last 
judgment, Acts 3: 19. (See RssT.)-^Rr<mw. 

REFUGE, Cities of. In the East, from time immemo- 
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rial, the pumshmentof murder, or manslaug^er, has been 
to a great extent a matter not of public justice, but of-pri* 
vale, and often of precipit^ate, violent, and cruel revenge. 
(See Avengkr of Blood.) . No discrimination is made in 
the. heal of the passions between intentional and involun- 
tar'ir homicide. To provide security therefore for those 
who should undesignedly kill a man, the Lord command- 
ed Moses to appoint six cities of refuge, or asylums, that 
whoever should have thus spilt blood might retire thither, 
and have time to prepare his defence before the judges ; 
and that the kinsmen of the deceased might not pursue 
and kill him, Exod. 91: 13. Num. 35: 11, 5cc. Of such 
cities there were three on each side Jordan. 

The cities of refuge were to be of easy access j and 
every year, on the fifteenth of Adar, the magistrates in- 
spected the roads, to see that they were in good condition, 
a!id that there were no Impediments. At every division 
of the road was a direction-post, on which was written. 
Refuge, for the guidance of him who was fleeing 
for security. They were to be well supplied with water 
and provisions. It was not allowed to make any weapons 
there, that the relations of the deceased might not procure 
arms to gratify their revenge. It was necessary, that 
whoever took refuge there should understand a trade, that 
he might not be chargeable. They used to send some 
prudent and moderate persons to meet those who were 
pursuing the culprit, in order to dispose them to clemency 
and forgiveness, and to aWait the decision of justice. 

.At the death of the high-prlest, the refugee might quit 
tlie city in which he was. fiut though the manslayer bgA 
fled to the city of refuge, he was not exempt frpm the pow- 
er of justice, Ndm. 35;^ 12. An information was lodged 
against him ; and he "was summoned before the judges 
and the people, to prove that the murder was truly casual 
and involuntary. If found innocent, he dwelt safely in 
tlie cMty lo which he had retired j if otherwise, he was pat 
to death, according to the law. Scripture is not very ex- 
press, whether the afair came under the cognizance of the 
Judges of the place where the murder was ‘committed, or 
of the judges of the city of refuge, to which the mprderer 
had fled. Comp. Dcut. 19; 11, 12. Josh. 20: 4, 5, 6. 
Num. 35; 25. But it appears from the passage of Joshua, 
tliat the fugitive underwent two trials : first in the city of 
refuge, where the judges summarily examined the afmir^ 
secondly, in his own city, where the magistrates exarakied 
the cause more strictly. If the latter judges declared him 
innocent, they reconducted him under a guard to the city 
of refuge. 

Those who are best acquainted with Eastern customs, 
will be best able tg appreciate how mild, considerate, po- 
litic, and humane, was this Mosaic institution,— 

REFUGEES j a term first applied to the French Protes- 
tants, who, by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, were 
constrained to flee from persecution, and take refuge in 
foreign countries. Since that time, however, it has been 
extended to all such as leave their country in times of dis- 
tress. (See Huguenots.) — Uend. Buck. 

REGENERATION ; a scriptural designation for the 
new birth ; that w'ork of the Holy Spirit by which we expe- 
rience a change of heart, or receive a holy disposition. 

It will be of advantage to notice the import of this 
term in other writers. It is compounded of paling again, 
nnd gencm, gjeneration, or origin. It is used by Greek wri- 
ters io express the state of the earth in the spring, when 
the face and appearance of nature is renovated, and the 
vegetables, flowers, and fruits, are regenerated in the suc- 
ce.ssors of those of the last year. So, by a strong mehv 
phor, Cicero, writing to Atticus, expresses the state and 
dignity to which he was reappointed after his return from 
exile, by the term regeneration. Josephus also calls there- 
building and restoration of Jerusalem, after the captivity, 
the regeneration of his countijy. 

The fathers, by a literal interpretation of Pan Vs meta- 
phorical language, (Tit. 3: 5.) unhappily employed the 
term regeneration to signify baptism ; so that rhavorinus 
says expressly, referring to ibis place, the holy rite of bap- 
tism is called regeneratiok. It is so used by Justin Martyr, 
and other, early Christians. But this is to confound the 
sign with the thing signified} an error, the consequences of 
w hich have been most deplorable in every succeeding age, 


as the histoiy of all established churches, from Rome to 
England, will testify. Baptism was always thought to de- 
note a resurrection, a transplantation, a change of man- 
ners, of society, of interests, and of cares, as tho.se who 
are “ risen with Christ,^* who are “ alive from the dead,” 
with whom “ old thln^ are passed aw^ay, and all things 
are become new,” &c, ; and when administered to believers, 
as in the primitive it actually did denote this, ^ill 
it was not the thin^ itself ^ 

It is remarkable that the error of the fathers on this sub- 
ject has been recently revived in this country by Mr. Alex- 
ander Campbell. (See Discirnss of Christ.) Let those 
who adopt tne error look seriously at the consequences. 

Regeneration, then, is to be distinguished from baptism, 
which is ,an external rite, though some have confounded 
them together. Nor does it signify a mere reformation 
of the outward conduct. Nor is it a conversion from one 
sect or creed to another ; or even from atheism. Nor are 
new faculties given m this change. Nor does it consist 
m new revelations, a succession of terrors or consolations, 
or any whisper as it were from God to the heart, concern- 
ing his secret love, choice, or purpose to save us. 

The change in regeneration consists in the recovery of 
the moral image of God upon the heart j that is to say, so 
as to love him supremely and serve him ultimately as our 
highest end, and to delight in him superlatively as our 
chief good. The sum of the moral law is to love the Lord 
our God with all our heart, and soul, and strength, and 
mind. This is the duty of every rational creature ; and 
in order to obey it perfectly, no part of our inward affec- 
tion or actual service ought to be, at any lime, or in the 
least degree, misapplied. Regeneration consists in the 
principle being implanted, obtaining the ascendency, and 
habitually prevailing over its opposite. It may be remark- 
ed, that though the inspired writers use various terms and 
modes of speech in orcier to describe this change of mind, 
sometimes terming it conversion, regeneration, a new 
creation, of the new creature, putting ofl’the old man with 
his deeds, and putting on the new man, walking not after 
the fie.sh, but after Jhe spirit Ax., yet it is all effected by 
thewrord of trutli, or the gospel of salvation, gaining an 
entrance into the mind, through divine teaching, so as to 
possess the understanding, subdue the will, and reign in 
the affections. In a word, it is faith working by love that 
constitutes the new creature, the regenerate man. Gal. 5: 
6. 1 John 5; 1.— 5. It is expres.sed in Scripture by being 
born again ; (John 3; 7.) born from above, so it may be 
rendered J (John 3: 2,7, 27.) being quickened; (Epli.2: 1.) 
Christ formed in the heart ; (Gal. 4; 12.) a partaking of 
the divine nature, 2 Pet. 1: 4. 

The efficient cause of regeneration is the Divine Spirit. 
That man is not the author pf it is evident, if we con- 
sider, 1. The case in which men are before it takes place ; 
a state of ignorance and inability, John 3: 4. 2. The na- 
ture^of the work shows plainly that it is not in the power 
of men to do it : it is called a creation, the production of a 
new class of principles, wfiich was not m the mind before, 
and which man could not himself produce, Eph. 2: 8, 10. 
3. It is expressly denied to be of men, but declared to be of 
God, John 1: 12, 13. 1 John 3: 9. The instrumental cause, 
if It may be so called, or means, is the word of God, James 
1: 18. 1 Cor. 4; 15. 

The evidences of it arc, conviction of sin, holy sorrow, 
deep humility, knowledge, faith, repentance, love, and de- 
votedness to God’s glory. 

The properties of it are these ; — 1. It is a passive work, 
and herein it differs from conversion. In regeneration we 
are passive, and receive from God ; in conversion we are 
active, and turn to him.— 2. It is an effectual, or invinci- 
ble work of God’s grace, Eph. 3: 8 — 3. It is an instanta- 
neous work, for there can be no medium between life and 
death ; and here it differs from sanctification, which is 
progressive,— 4. It is a cmnplete work, and perfect in its 
kino ; a change of tjie wh<de man, 2 Cor. 5: 17.— 5. It is 
a great and important work, both as to its author and ef- 
fects, Eph. 2: 4, 5.-6. It is an internal work, not consist- 
ing m bare outward forms, Ezek. 36: 26, 27.-7, Visible 
as to its effects, 1 John 3: 14. — 8. Delightful, 1 Pet. 1: 8. 
—9. Necessary, John 3: 3.— 19, It i.s a work of grace, the 
blessings of which we can never finally lose, John 13: 1. 
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In regard to doctrines, worship, charch government, and 
discipline, the members of the Eelief kirk differ in Utile or 
nothing from the establishroent. 

There are at present upwards of eighty congregations 
in connexion with the synod. Of these thirty are large, 
and will average, every Sunday, about twelve hundred 
woafsbippers. Of the remaining fifty, several are small, 
but, one with another, they may be estimated at five hnn- 
dred I making, in all, somewhat more than sixty thousand 
worshippers. And as it is found that onl^ about one-half 
the population can regularly attend divine prdinances, 
the whole number in connexion with the synod may be 
reckoned at from one hundred and sixteen to one hundred 
and twenty thousand. Adorns^ Religious World i Smithes 
Historical Sketches of the Relief Church ; Edinb. Thed. Rm.j 
Nov. 1830.-JHre;id. Buck. 

RELIGION, is a Latin word, derived, according to Ci- 
cero, from religerej ‘‘ to reconsider but according to Ser- 
vins and most modem grammarians, from religarey to 
bind fast.’^ If the Ciceronian etymology be the true one, 
the word religion will denote the diligent study of wdiatever 
pertains to the worship of God. Accordihgly, those who 
exhibited xeal and earnestness in the service of God, as 
the most important concern, were, therefore, sailed religio- 
SI ; and their conduct was called feligio (the name of the 
Deity being frequently annexed) deij or erga deum. The 
word religio, however, and especially the plural, religwneSy 
was most commonly used in reference to external worship, 
rites, and ceremonies. According to the other derivation, 
it denotes that obligation which we feel on our minds from 
the relation in which we stand to some superior power. 
The word is sometimes used as synonymous with sect ; 
bat, in a practical sense, it is generally considered as the 
same with godliness, or a life devoted to the worship and 
fear of God. Dr. Doddridge thus defines it Religion 
consists in the resolution of the will for God, and in a con- 
stant care to avoid whatever we are persuaded he would 
disapprove, to despatch the work he has assigned us in 
life, and to promote his glory in the happiness of man- 
kind.” (See GonujsEss.) The foundation of all religion 
rests on the belief of the existence of God. As we have, 
however, already considered the evidences of the divine 
existence, they need not be enumerated again in this place j 
the reader will find them under the article Existence of 
God. See also the articles Go», and Jehovah. 

Religion has been divided into natural and revealed. 
By natural religion is meant that knowledge, veneration, 
and love of God, and the practice of those duties to him, 
our fellow-creatures, and ourselves, which are discovera- 
ble by the right exercise of our rational faculties, from 
considering the nature and perfections of God, and our 
relation to him and to one another. By revealed religion 
is understood that discovery which he has made to us of 
his mind and will in the Holy Scriptures. 

As it respects natural religion, some doubt whether, 
properly speaking, there can be any such thing ; since, 
through the fall, reason is so depraved, thaj man wiihoht 
revelation is under the greatest darkness and misery, as 
may be easily seen by considering the history of those na- 
tions who are destitute of it, and who are given up to bar- 
barism, Ignorance, cruelty, and evils of every kind. So 
far as this, however, may be observed, that the light of 
nature can give us no proper ideas of God, nor inform us 
what worship will be acceptable to him. It does not tell 
us how became a fallen, sinful creature, as he is, 
nor how he can be recovered. It affords us no intelli- 
^ce ^ to the immortality of the soul, the resurrection 
^the body, and a future state of happiness and misery. 
The apostle, indeed, observes, that the Gentiles have the 
law written on their hearts, and arc a law unto them- 
s^Tfls j yet greatest moralists among them were so 
^ncied as to be gniUy of, and actually to eonntenance, 
flw wreatest Ticra. Such a system, therefore, it is sap- 
povet^ can hartUy be said to be religious, which teaves 
in such uncertainty, ignorance, and impiety.' (See 
ltivxi:.ATroy.) ^ 

m the other side, it is cdiscrved, « that, though it is in 
the hi|^t dewee pw^ble thatifee parents of mankind 
reedved all their knowledge by supernatural 

means, it is yet ohvkms mat some parts of that knowledge 


must have been capable of a proof purely rational, other- 
wise not a single religious truth could have been conveyed 
through the succeeding generations of the human race 
but by the immediate inspiration of each individual. We, 
indeed, admit many propositions as, certainly true, upon 
the sole antbority of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
and we rec^ve these Senptares with gratitude, as the 
lively oracles of God j but it is self-evident that we could 
not ao either the one or the other, were we not convinced 
by natural means that God exists ; that he is a being of 
goodness, justice, and power j and that he inspired with 
divine yrisdom ^ penmen of these sacred volumes. 
Now, though it is very jiossible that no man, or body of 
men. left to themselves from infancy in a desert world, 
would ever havexuade a theological discovery, y«t, what- 
ever propositions relating to the being and attributes of the 
First Cause, arid duty of man, can be demonstrated by 
human reason, independent of written revelation, may be 
called natural tkedloi^jy and are of the utmost importance, 
as being to us the first principles of all religion. Natural 
theology, in this sense of the word, is the foundation of 
Christian revelation ; for, without a previous knowledge 
of it, we could have no evidence that the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments are indeed the word of God.’’ 

The religions which exisk in the world have been gene- 
rally divided into four : the Pagan, the Jewish, the Mo- 
^hammedan, and the Christian j to which articles the 
reader is referred. The various duties of the Christian 
religion also are stated in their different places. See also, 
as connected with this* article, the articles Inspiration, 
Revelation, Theology, Natttral, Christianity, and books 
there recommended . — If end. Buck. 

RELIGIOUS J in a general sense, something that re- 
laliEs to religion j and, m reference to persons, that which 
indicates that they give their attention to religion, and are 
infiuenced by it, so as to differ from the world. 

It is also used for a person engaged by solemn vows to 
the monastic life ; or a person shut up in a monastery, to 
lead a life of devotion and austerity under some rule or 
institution. The male religious are called monks and /ri- 
ars ; the females, nms and cononesses — Hend. Burk. 

RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 
(See Voluntary Associations.) 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. « Fathers,” .says the 
apostle, (Eph. 6: 4.) ” bring up your children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” This, surely, says 
Mr. Buckminster, can be interpreted as nothing less than 
a precept for the religious education of those committed to 
their care. If any thing should be taught soon, it is sure- 
ly that which ought never to be forgotten. The cup will 
be tinctured with the liquor which it first receives. The 
earliest age is that which imbibes the most copiously, and 
retains the longest. If then we would succeed in training 
up children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
we must bdgin before the heart rs hardened by prejudices, 
or polluted with vice. If m'O intend them to beUhristians, 
we must let them know as soon as the intellect expands, 
that there arc some truths, eternal and immutable, which 
are never to desert them j truths which time has sanc- 
tioned, genius embraced, learning illustrated, piety che- 
rished, and the world reverenced in every age. The first 
light which strikes them should be the ligh| of heaven. 
The mind wiH be preoccupied if ttie parent is a moment 
idle. The mind of a child cannot be shut up until he is 
.ready to fhrnish it. No ! strange prejudices, and curious 
and unaccountable opinions, wili gain an early ascenden- 
cy in the neglected understanding ; and, though it is hard 
to make them learn, it will lie found still harder to make 
them forget what they should not have received. 

We will here point out some of the most dommon mis 
takes on this subject. 

The first is, an opinion that the habits of childreii only are 
to be regarded j and that, in time, principles will follow 
of course ; that, if they only learn to behave well, it is of 
little importance to troiihle their weak heads with reasons, 
or io furnish them with a stronger argument than the 
example or the command of their pai^nta. But who does 
not know, that habits, unsupported by principles, are, even 
in the matuvest mind, the* most precarious and insecure 
of our possessions ? As soon as the ehild^s company is 
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changed, if he has been left without instruction, his cha- 
racter is changed also. Send him from his father’s house, 
and you send him, innocent, indeed, but naked and un- 
shielded, into the midst of enemies tn ambush;^ and wea- 
pons flying iru^id-air. An amiable temper, unfortified 
by principles ; and good habits, strong only because they 
have not been tried ; are tfie richest and easiest prey of 
the polluting harpies of profligate society. Indeed, to be 
careful of forming children to correct habits and fair de- 
meanor, without imparting early principles of piety, is 
nothing better thjin raising the walls of a citadel, which 
you intend to leave ungarnsoned, uncommanded. 

A second mistake on this subject is, that because many 
of the subjects of religion are beyond the capacity of chil- 
dren, to instruct them in Christianity is only to load their 
memories with words, and by the irksomeness of such a 
lesson to give rise to an afilipalliy, which^ in after life, 
may extend to every thing which wears the complexion 
of seriousness. But, even if it should be granted, that the 
primary truths of religion were npt completely intelligible 
to the youthful capacity, it ought nouto be therefore infer- 
red, that tuition is vain. Indeed, if every kind of instruc- 
tion Were deferrfed till its nature and use could be com- 
pletely understood by the pupil, we should soon be over- 
whelmed by a race of barbarians ; and the next generation 
would find themselves thousands of years behind their 
progenitors. But, in fijct, the principles of religion are 
some of the most simple and intelligible which can be 
proposed to the human mind. 

A third mistake is, that to furnish children early with 
religious ideas is to infuse into them prejudices j as if a 
creature, introduced as man is into the world, helples.s, 
unfurnished, dependent, and inexperienced, could live, or 
act, or think, a single day, without .some kind of preju- 
dices. Prejudice is an unexamined opinion. Now the 
slightest observation discovers that such is the^conditioii 
of man, and .such the progressive nature of hik powers, 
from their feebleness in infancy to their maturity in man- 
hood, that it is'a law of his condition, which omnipotence 
only can ahrogiite, that during the years of childhood he 
should depend on authority, and lean on the understandings 
of others. His opmiotis, during this period, in distinction 
from his knowledge, can be nothing, and ought to be no- 
thing, but prepossession.s. AnS is it thought, that, by 
withholding from him instruction on subjects of religion, 
we secure him, for any season, from the slavery of preju- 
dice ? By this very neglect we infuse into his susceptible 
mind one of the most baneful and captivating of preju- 
dices, for we tempt him unavoidably to this dangerous 
conclusion, that religious opinions are Unworthy of his 
concern, or make no part of his interests, and are unneces- 
sary, or unimportant to society. Besides, we must not 
think that no prejudices will grow up and deform his fruit- 
ful mind, of which we have not dropped the seeds. Is it 
thought that the opinions he will entertgin on these sub- 
jects—opmions which he will gather from his first inter- 
course with society — will po.ssess less of the nature of pre- 
judices, than those which might have been instilled by 
parental affection, and^ enforced by parental authority ? 

But on what other subject which concerns the forma- 
tion of the minds, of children do we make so absurd a 
mistake ? Wherein we forbear to tincture their tender 
minds with our own opinions ? It is not politics ; it is not 
literature. Are the elements of the religion of Christ then 
less l^ed than the principles of taste, less certain than the 
doctrines of party ? Why must these alone be picked up 
by chance, or be left to be gathered by our children, at 
aa age when all their habits shall he formed, all their 
prejudices shall be rooted, and pai'ental recommendation 
have lost its supreme authority ? 

Another most unfortunate error upon this subject is 
this ; (bat children will eartainly acquire at school, and by 
the public institutions of the gospel, an adequate sentiment 
and knowled^ of rel^ous truths, without the necessity 
of our interfmnee. The child, as soon as it is released 
from the hondiagi^ of the nurse, and needs no longer a 
carefhl ejre to look aftbr its steps, and guard it from ex- 
ternal uijUiy, is too often surrendered to instructers, some 
of whom are employed to polish the surfiwe of the charac- 
ter, and regulate the motion of the limbs, others to furnish 


the memory, and accomplish the imagination, while reli- 
gion gets admission as she can ; sometimes in aid of au- 
thority, and .sometimes as a Saturday’s task, or a Sunday’s 
peculiarity, hut how rarely as a sentiment. Their little 
hearts are made to flutter w-ith vanity, encouraged to pant 
with emulation, persuaded to contract with parsimony, 
allowed to glow with revenge, or reduced to absolute 
numbness by worldliness and cares, before they have ever 
felt a sentiment of devotion, or beat Aviih a pulsation of 
sorrow for an ofl’cnco, or gratitude for a benefit, in the 
presence of God. Barents have no right to expect that the 
.sense of religion will be infused by the labors of othcr.s. 
It is peculiarly the business, or rather, the pleasure of the 
parent. Let us abjure, then, the delusion that our chil- 
dren are learning all that i.s necessary of Chri.stinnity, 
without any in.struciion or encouragement from ourselves. 
When parents have ceased to be teachers, religion ha.s 
ceased to be taught. (Sec Parent.) 

The institution of Sabbath schools, valuable as it is a.s 
an auxiliary of the parent in religious education, by no 
means diminishes the force of the preceding remarks ; 
while the remarks serv'e to unfold the importance of the 
instruction given in Sabbath Burkmimft r's Ser^ 

moHR ; Works of Hannah More and Mrs. BarbavM ; Bn- 
htngfanj James* Parent's Gift ; Abbott' s pibheaUons i Dwight's 
Theohgf/ ; Anderson on the Domestic ConUitvtion. 

KEuGlOUS EFFORT, Ekcoukagementr to. We arc 
citizens of a country, says Br. Wayland, whose untrodden 
soil w»as moistened by the tears, and consccraied by the 
prayers, of persecuted .saints ; whose earliest instiiulions 
were formed under the auspices of the Bible, where every 
man may pray as much, and live as holily as he vill , 
where every man may circulate as widely as he pleu'^es 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and as eloquently as he is able 
urge his fellow-citizens to obey it; and where (iod has 
been pleased to honor with his special benediriion eve- 
ry eflbrt which has been made to arrest the progress 
of vice, and to increase the influence of religion. What 
can we ask for more ? Why stand we here all the day 
idle? We see how glorious a success has aiiciKUd our 
present feeble and imperfect cftorts. They have as yet 
been almost nothing, in comparison with the ability ot the 
Christian church in this country, How' few of us have 
even approached Ibe point of self-denial in effort; and 
surely it is only at this poiht that real benevolence begins. 

Let us estimate vi%at is our solemn and unquestionable 
duty. Let us look at the wonderful success with whir h 
God has crowned our exertions, and I think we shall ar- 
rive at the conclusion, that with a corre.sponding degree 
of success upon no greater efforts for the promotion ol re 
ligion than are palpably within our pow’er, a revival ol 
piety maybe wdtnc.ssed in every neighborhood IhrontrhiMit 
our land ; the principles of the gospel of Jesus Christ may 
he made to reflate the detail of individual and national 
intercourse ; the high praises of God may be heard from 
every habitation ; and perhaps, before even tlie youth of 
the rising generation be gathered to their fathers, there 
may burst forth upon these highly favored states the light 
of the millennial glory. What is to prevent it ? Let any 
man reflect upon the subject, and then answer. 

My brethren, I speak deliberately. I do believe that the 
option, under God, is put into our hands. It is for us to 
say, w'hcther the present movement shall be onw^ard, until 
it terminate in the universal triumph of the Messiah, or 
whether all shall go back again, and the generations to 
come after us shall suffer for ages the divine indignation 
for our neglect of the gospel of the grace of God. The 
church has for two thousand years been praying ‘^Thv 
kingdom come.” Jesus Christ is sajring unto us, ‘<lt 
shall come, if you desire it.” 

The period within which this question must be decided, 
may in other countries be prolonged ; not so, how^ever, in 
this country. Other governments may be kept stable, amid 
political commotion, by balancing the interests and pas- 
sions of one class of the community against those of an- 
other. With us there is but one class, the people. Hence 
our institutions can only be supported w'hile the people are 
restrained by moral principle. We have provided no 
checks to the turbulence of passion ; we have raised no 
barriers against the encroachments of a tyrannical majo 
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fity. Hence the very forms which we so much admire, 
are at any moment liable to become an intolerable nui- 
sance, the instruments of ultimate and remediless oppres- 
sion. Now I do not know tliat history fhrnishes us with 
reason to believe that man can be brought under subjec- 
tion to moral government in any other way than by the 
inculcation of principles, such as are delivered in the New 
Testament. You see, then, that the church of Christ is the 
only hope of our country. It is lime you were aware of 
the fact, that even now, not a moment is to be lost. 
When the statesman trembles for the republic, then it is 
lime for Christians to act. Shall the kingdom of Christ 
come, or .shall it not come ? 

The kingdom of Christ will not come, unless an effort 
be made on the part of the church, more intense and more 
universal than any which later ages have seen. The 
rovidence of God calls loudly upon all religious men, to 
e more deeply and thoroughly religious.— fTayldlwcf 5 Dis- 
courses ; Beecher^ s Sermons ; Douglfis' Works ; Satittrday 
Eoeninii ; Ifmton and i^ra^ue on Revivals. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY; Liberty of Conscience; the 
name given to the rights of conscience. We will her^ 
briefly state its general principles. ' 

All men arc bound by the laws of God, and are re- 
sponsible to him. From this primary and supreme obliga- 
tion the conscience cannot be freed. All human authority 
is subordinate to that which is divine, and is submitted to 
with the reservation of allegiance to the Universal Sove- 
reign. That allegiance no man has a right to forego. 

God may prescribe, as Supreme Ruler, the truths neces- 
sary to belief, and the modes of worship acceptable to him, 
and, if he pleases, enforce conformity by temporal as well 
as eternal penaltie.s. This he did once in the Hebrew com- 
monwealth. He there authorized the civil magistrate to 
act m his name ; and armed him with coercive power to 
maintain the revealed national religion. 

But this system was changed on the introduction of 
Chnstiariity. The Son of God declined totally the use of 
civil or coercive power iu the propagation of the gospel. 
M// kingdom, he affirmed, is not of this rvorld ; else woudd my 
servants Jight far me. The obligation to love God and obey 
the gospel binds the conscience of every man under this 
new dispensation, as before; but he is now made respon- 
sible, not to the magistrate, but to God, Every thing is 
referred to the individual’s own conscience, quidrened by 
the view of the divine tribunal. His fellow-men have no 
right to interfere. Wketker it be right in the sight nf God, 
said the apostles to the Jewish sanhedrim, to obey men ra- 
ther than Godj judge ye. 

All human iaw.s therefore Which either prescribe or pro- 
hibit certain doctrines or riles, not’ inconsistent with the 
civil peace, are manifestly unauthorized by the Bible, and 
are obvioujsly unjust. They invade the divine preroga- 
tive. They trespass on the most sacred right of the hu- 
man soul, the right of .seeking and serving God in the 
manner we are persuaded he requires. They are therefore 
null and void, and no tnan is bound to qbey them. 

To Roger Williams belongs the honor of unfolding to 
the world the true principles of religious liberty in their full 
extent, and of carrying them consistently, steadily, and 
triumphantly into effect. His celebrated work on this 
subject vras' published in England, in 1644. (See Perse- 
cuxioN ; Toleration. )--A rweN»/e5’ Memoir of Roger JVU- 
liams ; Brooks' History of Religious Liberty ; Bancroft's His- 
tory of the United States ; Madison^ s Memorial and Remon- 
strance ; Benedict's History of the Baptists ; Webster's and 
Story's Discourses ; Wayhnd's Discourses ; Spirit of the Pil- 
grims, 18-29 ; Am. Bap. Mag. 1834 ; Works of Robert Hall, 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. Writing, Dr. Chan- 
ning observes, is now the mightiest Instrument on earth. 
Through this, the mind ha* acquired a kind of omnipre- 
sence. To literature we then look, as the chief means of 
forming a better race of human beings. To superior minds 
which may act through this, we look for the impulses by 
which theur country is to be carried forward. We would 
teach them ih^t th^ are the depositaries of the highest, 
power on earthj ana that on them the best hopes of society 
rest. 

One of the great laws w nature, and a law singu- 
larly impottant to social bmngs, is, that the intellect en- 


larges and strengthens itself by expressing worthily its 
best views. In this, as in other respects, it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. Superior minds are formed, not 
merely by solitary thought, but almost as much by com- 
munication. Great thoughts are never fully possessed, 
tiU he who has conceiv^ thpm has given them fit utter- 
ance. One of the noblest and most invigorating labors of 
genius, is clothe its conceptions in clear and glorious 
forms, to give them existence in other souls. , Thus litera- 
ture creates, as well as manifests, intellectual power; and 
without it the highest minds will never be summoned to 
the most invigorating action. 

It is on the vast subjects of morals and human nature, 
that the mind especially strengthens itself by elaborate 
composition; and these,. let it be remembered, form the 
staple of the highest literature. Moral truth, under which 
we include every thing relating to mind and character, 
is of a refiped and subtle, as well as elevated nature, and 
requires the joint and full exercise of discrimination, in- 
vention, imagination, and sensibility, to give it effectual 
utterance. A writer, who would make it -visible and pow- 
erful must strive lb join an austere logic to a fervitl elo- 
quence ; jttust place it in various lights ; must create for 
it interesting forms ; must wed it to beauty; must illumi- 
nate it by similitudes and contrasts ; must show its corre- 
spondence with the outward world ; perhaps must frame 
for it a vast machinery of fiction. How invigorating are 
these efforts! Yet it is only in wtiting, in elaborate com- 
position, that they arc deliberately called forth and sus- 
tained ; and without literature tbey^ would almost cca.se. 
It may be said of many truths, that greater intellectual 
energy is required to express them with effect, than to 
conceive them ; so that a nation which does not encourage 
this, expression, impoverishes so far its own mind. 

We feel our debt to be immen^^e to the glorious company 
of pure and wise minds, which in foreign lands have be- 
queathed us in writing their choicest thoughts and holiest 
feelings. Still we feel, that all existing literature has been 
produced under influences which have necessarily mixed 
with it much error and corruption, and that the whole of 
it ought to pass, and must ]^ss, under rigorous review. 
For example, we think that the history of the human race 
is to be rewritten. Men imbued with the prejudice.s which 
thrive under aristocracies and state religions, cannot un- 
derstand it. Great principles also are yet to be settled in 
criticism, in morals, m politics; and, above all, the true 
character of religion is to be rescued from the disguises 
and corruptions, of ages. 

We want a reformation. W'e want a literature, in 
which genius will pay supreme, if pot undivided, homage 
to truth and virtue ; in which the childish admiration of 
what has been called greatness will give place to a wise 
moral judgment ; w^fiich will breathe reverence for the 
mind, and elevating thoughts of God. When w'c look 
back, WQ see that literature has been originated and modi- 
fied by a variety Of principlesj by patriofism and national 
feeling, by reverence for antiquity, by the spirit of innova- 
tion, by enthusiasm, by scepticism, by romantic love, and 
by political and religious convulsions. Now vco do not 
expect from these causes any higher action of the mind 
than they have yet produced. 

Are we asked, then, to- what ^pulse- or power we 
look for a higher literature than has yet existed, we an- 
swer, to a new action or development of the religious prin- 
ciple. This remark will probably surprise not a few of 
our readers. Still man’s relation to God is the great 
quickening truth, throwing all other truths' into insignifi- 
cance, and a truth which, however obscured and paralyzed 
by the many errors which ignorance and fraud have hi- 
therto linked with k, has ever been a chief spring of hu- 
man improvement: We look to it as the true life of the in- 
tellect. No man con be jusi to himself, can cornprehend his 
own existence, can put forth all his powers with an heroic 
confidencei can deserve to be the gui;le and inspirer of 
other minds, tiU he has rt^n to commumon with the Sa- 
vioT of men i tilfhe feels his filial connexion with the Uni- 
versal Parent ; tiU he regards himself as the recipient and 
minister of the Infinite Spirit ; till he feels his consecration 
to the ends winch rellgum unfifids ; till he rises above hu- 
man opinion, and is moved by a faigherlmpulse than 
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There are many considerations which show the im- BE ME DIAL LAW. (See Law; Neonomians; and 
portance of the cultivation, in this country, of an ele- Justification.) 

vated Christian literature. With a few exceptions we REMISSION i the release of an obligation. It is some* 
have no indigenous permanent literature now. We have times taken for the year of jubilee, or the sabbatical year, 
written no Princjpia, no Analogy, no Pilgrim^s Progress, m which the .slaves were set at liberty, and in which every 
no Paradise Lost. Our literature is yet to be created, one returned into his own inheritance, Ley. 25: 10. Num. 
And now is the time. Our population is nowin a condi- 36: 4. Deut, 15: 1. It is generally used in the New^ Tes- 
lion to be moulded by it. General education is extending lament for the pardon of sin, which is a divine discharge 
to the whole mass of the. community. That commiinUy from the obligation to sulFer the punishment of the law. 
in a few years will multiply to fifty, and a few years more, The gospel says, that “ John did baptize in the wilderness, 
to a hundred millions of intelligent readers. Indeed, the and preach the baptism of repentance, for the remission 
English language will soon encircle the globe. The num- of sins,” Mark 1: 4. Luke 3: 3. And, that the blood of 
ber- of liberally educated men in our country is large, and Jesus Christ was shed to procure remission of our sins, 
rapidly increasing. Our fifty collegiate institutions, m Eph. 1: 7. Col. 1: 14. Matt. 26: 28. (See Paedon.) — 
twenty years will swell to a hundred. Fourteen thousand Calmet. 

alumni of our colleges are now living About four Xhou- REMONSTRANTS ; a title ^iven to the Arminians, by 
sand young men are now in our colleges, and myriads reason of the remon.strance which, in 1610, they made to 
more in our preparatory schools. Besides, great numbers the slates of Holland again.st the sentence of the synod of 
of these, men of taste and talent, are becoming vital Chris* Dort, which condemned them as heretics. Episcopius 
tians, and their minds must have their appropriate iiutri- and Grotius were at the head of the Remonstranis, whose 
ment. Shall a wish to Teturn to their former opinions principles were first openly patronized in England by arch- 
and habits ever enter their hearts, for wanu of finding bishop Laud. In Holland, the Calvinists presented an ad* 
among Christian writers enlarged thought and elevated dress in opposition to the remonstrance of the Arminians, 
sentiment? God forbid. There there mil be, to and called u a coiinier-remonsirance. (See Arminians, 

meet all these wants, a high and thoroughly Christian li* and Dort.) — Jhirk 

terature. Who, then, wdll gird themselves to this great vo- REMORSE ; uneasiness occasioned by a consciousness 

canon?— Examiner, no. XXXVI; Am, Qvar. of guilt. When il is blended with the lear of punishment, 
Eeg.f no. XXIX ; Am. Bap. Mag., nos. 202 and 212 , Spi- ana rises to 'despair, it conMiiutes the supreme wretched* 
ut of the Pilgrim, for 1830 ; Ehster^s Essai/s ; Dougl(is^n the n^s of the mind. — Heml. Jivrh. 

Advancement of Society; DicEs Works; Works of Robert IlEMPHAN. (Sec Cuiun, and Monoca.) 

Hall; Chalmers* Works; Works of Hannah More ; Buck^ REPENTANCE signifies a reduction of the mind from 

minster*s Oration on the Dangers and Duties of Men of IM- a rebellious and disaffected slate, to that siibmis.sion and 
im ; Everett's Phi Beta Kappa Oration ; Hillhouse's do. ; thorough seppation from iniquity by which converted sin* 
Story's do.; North Am. Review, nos. 3l, 47,54, 55, 65, 66, ners are distinguished, Matt 3. 2 — 8. 

67. Set vXso Webster's Addresses ; Chanmng's Works ; Chee-^ Repentance is sometimes used generally for a change 
ver's Address ; Woyland's Discourses; Am. Quar. Observer, of mind, and an earnest wishing that .something were un- 

RELLYANISTS, oc-Rellyan Universalists ; thefol* done that has been done. Tnasen.se aiialogou.s to this, 
lowers of Mr. James Kelly. He first commenced his mi* God himself is said to repent ; but this can only be un- 
nisterial character in connexion with Mr. “Whitfield, and der.stocKl of his altering his conduct towards his creatures, 
was received with great popularity. Upon a change of either in the bestowing of good or the infliction of evil: 
his views, he encountered reproach, and was pronounc- which change in the divine conduct is founded on a change 
ed by many an enemy to gardliness. He believed that in bis creatures ; and thus, speaking after the manner of 
Christ, as a Mediator, was so united to mankind, that his men, God is stjid to repent. In this generic sense, also, 
actions were theirs, his obedience and sufferings theirs; Esau no place for repentana, though he sought it 

and, consequently, that he has as fully restored the whole rarefufly with tears ; he could not move his father Isaac to 
human race to the divine favor, as if all had obeyed and repent of what he had done, or to recall the blessing from 
suffered m their own persons; and upon this ^^rsuasion Jacob and confer it on himsell, Heb. 12: 17. Rom, 11: 
he preached a finished salvation. The Rellyanists are not 29. 2 Cor. 7: 10. 

observers of ordinance**, such as water baptism and the The Greek metanoia, (repentance,) properly denotes 
sacrament ; professing to believe only in one baptism, the soul recollecting its own actions, and that in such a 
which they call an immersion of the mind or conscience manner as to produce sorrow in the review, and a desire 
into truth by tbe teaching of the Spirit of God ; and by of amendment. It is strictly a change of mind, and in- 
the same Spirit they are enabled to feed on Christ as the eludes the whole of that alteration with respect to views, 
bread of life, professing that in and with Jesus they pos- disposiiipns, and conduct, which is effected by the power 
sess all things. They inculcate and maintain good works of the gospel. This term is used in the New’ Testament 
for necessaiy purposes ; but contend that the principal about sixty times. Another w’ord also is used in a few in- 
and only work which ought to be attended to, is the doing stances, (butnever where repentance is enjoined as a duty,) 
real good '\yithout religious o,stentation ; that to relieve the metamelomia, wdiich merely signifies anxiety or uneasiness 
miseries and distres.ses of mankind according to our abili- upon the consideration of wTiat is done, Matt, 21: 29, 32. 
ty, is doing more real good than the superstitious obser* 27: 3. 2 Cor. 7: 8. Heb, 7: 21. The first word signifies 
vance of religious ceremonies. In general they believe a change founded on a reconsideration of principles j the 
►that there wdlj be a resurrection to life, and a resurrection second, a concern founded on a view of consequences. The 
to condemnation ; that ^believers only will be among the first is thorough, the second is partial, and ineffectual, 
former, who, Us first-fruits, and kings and priests, will have To distinguish these, there should have been two dis- 
part in the first resurrection, and shall reign with Christ linct words in our common version, corresponding to the 
in his kingdom of the millennium ; that unbelievers who two in the original. But p there is no difference made in 
a>*e after raised, must wait the manifestation of the Sa- the translation, the old divines used to designate the lat- 
vior of the world, under that condemnation of conscience ter by the term legal, and the former by the term evangeli- 
a mind in darkness and wrath must necessarily cal; a designation as unfortunate as it is unscriptural, 
leel ; that ultimately eve^ knee shall bow, and every because it by no means truly describes the difference be- 
tongue confess that in the Lord they have righteousness tween them. The law of God is in fact an essential in- 
wid strength ; and thus every enemy shall be subdued to strumenl in producing evangelical repentance ; it is em* 
the kingdom ahd glory of the great Mediator. Mr. Mur- phatically a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. The real 
^“®y, belonging Ho this society, emigrated to America, and difference is much better expressed by the terms worldly 
P*^<ihed these sentiments at Boston and elsewhere. and godly, which inoreover have a scriptural sanction, 2 

Mr. Kelly pdblished several works, the principal of Cor. 7: 9, 10. Let it be remembered then, that there is, 1. 
™ch were, “Union,” “The Trial of Spirits,” “Chtisr A worldly or partial repentance, wherein one is grieved 
lian Liberty,” “ One Baptism,” “ The Salt of Sacrifice,” for and turns from his outward sin, merely on account of 
Resisted,” “ Letters on Universal Salvation,” the hurt it has done, or is likely to do him ; as a malefac- 
The Oherubimical Mystery.” — Nend. Buck. tor, who still loves his sin, repents of doing it, because it 
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brings him to punishment. 2. A godly or evangelical re- 
pentance, which is a pious sorrow wrought in the heart of 
a sinner by the word and Spint of God, whereby, from a 
sense of his sia, as offensive to God, and defiling and en- 
dangering to his own soul, and from an apprehension of 
the mercy of God in Christ, he, with grief and hatred of 
all his known sius, turns from them to God, as his Savior 
and Lord. This is called “ repentance towards God,” as 
therein we turn from sin to him ; and repentance unto 
life,” as it leads to spiritual life, an,d is the first step'to 
eiernallife, Matt. 3: 2. Acts 3; 19. 11: 18.20:12. There 
ore only these two kinds of repentance. 

The author y as well as objtGty of true repentance is God, 
Acts d; 31. The subjects of it are sinners, since none but 
those who have sinned can repent. The means of repen- 
tar)(?e are the word, and the ministers of it ; yet sometimes 
consideration, sanctified afflictions, conversation, &c. have 
been llie instruments of repentance. The bkssings con- 
nected with repentance are, parrlon, and everlasting 

life, Acts 11: 18. The time of repentance is the present 
iile, Isa. 55. 6, Eccl. 9. 50. The evidences of repentance 
are, faith, humility, prayer, and obedience, Zech, 12: 10. 

The necessity of repentance, appears evident from the 
evil of sin ; the misery it involves us in here ; the com- 
mands given us to repent in God’s word ; the promises 
made to the penitent ; and the absolute incapability of en- 
joying God here or hereafter without it. ^e DkkinSon's 
LdtfrSs let. 9 ; Dr, Oiven on the 130<h Psalm ; GiWs Body 
of Dmnityy article Bepeiiiance ; Ridgkyh Body of Divinity , 
question 7t); JTUVs Sermon , on Evangeliral Bejnntanct ; 
Davies' SermmSy vol. iii. ser. 44 ; Cmeh SermonSy scr. 4 ; 
WhiiJieWs Sermons; Savnnh Spurns, vol. iii. ser. 9; 
Sroirs Treatise on liepentance ; Campbell on the Gospekj 
Dti^ssfr. 6 ; Chalmers^ Preface td Baxter's Call / Puller's 
Works ; DwighVs Theology ; Wttrh of Robert HalL — Ilend. 
Buck ; Watson. 

REPETITIONS, Vain. These, in relation to prayer, 
are forbidden by our Lord, and were well styled “ vain,” 
if they consisted, as among the Mohammedans, in the 
repetitions of words and phrases. 

Richardson mentions an old man who tmvclled with 
him, who was thought to be of peculiar sanctity, and mo.si 
devout in prayer ; “ Certainly he did not pray in secret, 
communing with his heart, but called alodd with all his 
might, and repeated the words as fast as his tongue could 
give them utterance. The form aikl word.s of his prayer 
wci c the same with those of the others j but this gocm man 
hc.d made a vow to repeat certain words of the prayer a 
given number of times, both night and morning. The 
vord Rabboni, for example, answering to our word Lord, 
he would bind himself to repeat a hundred or two hundred 
times, twice a day ; and, accordingly, went on in the hear- 
ing of all the party j and, on his knees, sometimes with 
Ins face directed steadily to heaven, and at other times 
bowing down to the ground, andcallingout Rabboni, Rab- 
boni, Rabboni, Rabboni, Rabboni, dec., as fast as he could 
articulate the words after each other, like a school-boy go- 
ing through his task, not like a man who, praying with 
the heart, and the understanding also, continues longer pn 
his knees, in the rapture of devotion, whose soul is a flame 
of fire, enkimUed by his Maker, and fixing upon his God, 
like Jacob, \vill not let him go until he bless him. Hav- 
ing settled his accounts with the word Rabboni, which the 
telling of his beads enabled him to know when he had 
done, he proceeded to dispose of his other vows in a Simi- 
lar manner. Allah houakbary perhaps, came next, ‘God 
most great and he would go on, as with the other, Allah 
houakbar, Allah houakhar, Allah houakbttTy Allah houakbary 
dec., repeating them as fast as he could frame his organs 

to pronounce them.”— 

REPHAIM ; ancient giants of Canaan, of whom there 
were several families. It is commonly thought they de- 
scended from an ancestor called Rephah, or Eapha ; buf 
others imagine that the word properly signified giants, in 
^ ancient language of this people. The giants Goliath, 
Sippai) Lahmi, and others, were remains of the Rephaim. 
TOell* magnitude and strength are well known in Scrip- 
ture^ (See Giahts.) 

Tn* vawjby of the Rephaim, or giants, was famous in 
David’s, Josh. 15; 8. 18: 1C. 
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2 Sam. 5: 16, 22. 1 Chron. 11: 15. 14: 9. It is placed 
06 one limit of the portion of Judah. It belonged to Ju- 
dah, and was south or west of Jerusalem . — CdmU 
REFHIDIM ; a place on the east side of the western 
gulf of the Red sea, where the Hebrews tempted God, and 
quarrelled with Moses for want of water ; and so it was 
called Meribah, contentiony And Massah, temptation. Here 
Moses brought them water from a rock ; and here they, 
under the direction of Joshua, routed the Amalekites. — 
Brown, 

REPLY. To reply gainst God, is to quarrel with his 
purpose or providence, Rom. 9: 20.— 
EEPRESENTERS.’ (See Marrqw-Men.) 
REPROACH ; the act of finding fault in opprobrious 
terms, or attempting to expose to inuimy and disgrace.^ 

In whatever^ cause we engage, however disinterested 
our motives, however laudable our designs, reproach is 
what we must expect. But it becomes us not to retaliate', 
but to bear it patiently ; and so to live, thatlevery chari^c 
brought against us be groundless. If we be reproached 
for righteousness’ sake, we have no reason to be ashamed 
nortO'be afyaid. All good men have thus suffered, Jesus 
Christ himself especially. We have the greatest promises 
of support. Besides, it has a tendency to humble us. de- 
tach us from the world, and excite in us a desire for that 
state of blessedness where all reproach shall be done 
away. Matt. 5.— Jfewd. Buck. 

REPROBATION is opposed, not, as some ihcologiaiis 
have rcprjssented,. to election^ but> to approbation, and is 
equivalent to condemnation after trial. It always implies a 
cau^e — “Reprobate silver shhll men call them (Jer, 0. 
30.) that is, they are base metal, that will not abide the 
proof. Where all are equally vile and unwoniiy, if 
be elevnted to excellence and honor by divine grace, llic 
grest are but left where they were ; their condition is luit 
worse, if it is not improved. God never rejects any with- 
out reason; but those w'ho, by continuing in sin, rcjict 
the offered mercy of God, reprobate ibeinselves ; they say 
unto God, “ Depart from us, for we desire nox the know- 
ledge of thy w^ays.’’ 

Those wdio represent Calvinists in general as bolding to 
an pneondtt tonal, absolute reprobation of any of the human 
race, are guilty of defamation in one of its most atrocious 
forrn.s. Whatever may have been advanced by certain 
individuals, such a doctrine 4s not, and never tras any part 
of the Calvinist ic system. No creed or confession of faith, 
from Don to Westminster, ever ^avowed such a doctrine. 
It is therefore a flagrant injustice to impute it to them ; 
and to argue formally against it, i.s to combat a man of 
straw’. And yeX even Mr. Watson devotes several pages 
of his Theological Dictionary and Institutes to this worse 
than quixotical combat. O when will Christian ministers 
become divinely candid ! The editor of this work has be- 
fore him this moment a work entitled “ Propositions and 
Principles of Divinity,” as taught in the school of Geneva 
in 156G, the time at which Arminius himself was a stu- 
dent there, (our edition is that of 1591,) in which we find 
the following statements ; — ‘‘The eternal purpose of God 
doth impose no other necessity upon the cventk which he 
hath determined, than such as he will have second causes 
to be moved according to their owm nature ; whence it fol- 
loweih that it doth not lake away the contingency or volun- 
tariness of man'’s will. Therefore we do retain these .scho- 
lastical distinctions of necessity and compulsion, of natur.d 
and voluntary, of absolute and conditional, of enforced and 
ensuing necessity, as true and profitable.” Then, after 
speaking of election, it is added, “ Now all those whom it 
pleaseth the same God, who is debtqr to no man, in justice 
to have in their own c&rrdpiwn, either altogether not called ; 
or called, but without the opening of the heart ; and de- 
servedly to deliver up unto Satan and their own concupis- 
cence ; they being such alsQ as wilfully and willingly harden 
themselves, will be one day, according to his eternal pre- 
destination, adjudged together with Satan unto eternal pu- 
nishments j laying open in their jxtst destruction glory 
of bis great and most just hatred against evil. The 
manifesting of this decree of reprobation is to be left un- 
to God, unless it be apparent in any, that they have sinned 
against' the Holy Ghost, aa in times pqst it was with Ju- 
lian the apostate. Those therefore A^ho hold on the way 
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of destractioTi, are so to be told of their duty j as, leaving 
unto God the secrets of his judgments, we are not to des- 
pair of any man^s salvation. For it is a true consequence 
indeed to say, I believe, as it appeareth by the effects j 
therefore I am elected and appointed unto salvation. But 
it is no necessary consequent to say, I do not believe, and 
I tread the path of destruction ; therefore I am a reprobate, 
and appointed to damnation. For he that believeth not 
to-day, may be endued with faith to-morrow. But thus 
rather we are to make a true conclusion : I do neither be- 
lieve the gospel, nor labor to believe, but continue in the 
way of destruction : wherefore, except I betake me unto 
another coarse, I shall perish. And therefore I will enter 
into another way, which God layeth before me. And 
these are the reflections which all pastors are bound by 
duty with great care to lay before their wandering sheep. 

God, therefore, in appointing some of free gift unto sal- 
vation, and others unto just condemnation, is neither the 
author of sin, nor a respecter of persCns : but thereby 
showeth himself to be the true God indeed.” (Pp. 19 — 23.) 
Now whether right or wrong, this is the real doctrine of 
the old school of Calvinism, concerning reprobation. And 
this beyond dispute is conditional^ which Mr. Watson him- 
self says is a scriptural, doctrine.” — Calmet ; Principles^ 
dec. 

REPROOF ; blame or reprehension spoken to a per- 
son’s face. It is distinguished from a reprimand thus : 
He who reproves another, points out his fault, and blames 
him. He who reprimands, affects to punish, and mortifies 
the offender. (See Offence.) 

In giving reproof, the following rules may be observed : 
— 1. We should not be forward m reproving our ciders or 
superiors, but rather to remonstrate and supplicate for re- 
dress. What the ministers of God do in this kind, they do 
by special commission, as those that must give an ac- 
count, 1 Tim. 5: 1. Heb. 13: 17. 2. We must not re- 
prove rashly : there should be proof before reproof. 3. We 
should not reprove for slight matters, for such faults or de- 
fects as proceed from natural frailty, from inadvertency, 
or mistake in matters of small consequence. 4. We should 
never reprove unseasonably, as to the time, the place, or 
the circumstances. 5. We should reprove mildly and 
sweetly, in the calmest manner, in the gentlest terms. 6. 
We should not affect to be reprehensive : perhaps there is 
no one considered more troublesome than be who delights 
in finding fault with others. 

In receiving reproof, it may be observed, 1. That we 
should not reject it merely because it may come from those 
who are not exactly on a level with ourselves. 2, We 
should consider whether the reproof given be not actually 
deserved j and that, if the reprover knew all, whether the 
reproof would not be sharper than what it is. 3. Whe- 
ther, if taken humbly and patiently, it will not be of great 
advantage to us. 4. That it is nothing but pride to sup- 
pose that we are never to be the subjects of reproof, since 
It is human to err. Inne^s Advice. — Send. Puck. 

REPTILES ; animals that have no feel, or such short 
ones, that they seem to creep, or crawl, on the ground. 
Serpents, worms, locusts, and caterpillars, are taken for 
reptiles, The Hebrews put fishes also among reptiles, 
(they having no feet,) whatever be their nature or shape, 
ffCn. 1: 21. Lev. 11: 46. Ps. 69: 34, &c. — Calmet. 

RESCRIPTUS, Codex. This name is given to ancient 
MSS., which, in the middle ages, were used, after the ori- 
ginal writing had been in a great measure effaced, for the 
copying of other works, generally ecclesiastical treatises. 
The Holy Scriptures themselves have sometimes been 
effaced by the monks, to make way for homilies and le- 
gends. One of the most ancient of our biblical MSS., 
marked C in the critical collections, is a codex rescriptuSf 
or, as the Greeks term it, palimpsest. — Hend. Buck. 

RE SEN ; a city of Assyria, between Nineveh and Ca- 
(Gen. 10: 12.) on the river Chaboras, in Mesopotamia. 
— Calmet, 

RESENTMENT j the feeling that arises from a sen^ 
of injury. It is however most generally used in an ill 
sense, implying a determination to return an injury. Dr. 
Johnson observes, that resentment in this sense ^is an 
union of sorrow with malignity ; a combination of a pas- 
sion which all endeavor to avoid, with a passion which all 
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concur to detest. The man who retires to meditate mUk 
chief, and to exasperate his own rage *, whose thoughts 
are employed only on means of distress and contrivances 
of ruin j whose mindrfever pauses from the remembrance 
of his own sufferings, but to indulge some hope of enjoy- 
ing the calamities of another, may justly be numbered 
among the most miserable of human beings ; among those 
who are guilty ; who have neither the gladness of pros- 
perity, nor the calm of innocence.^ — Hmd. Buck. 

RESIGNATION j a submission without discontent to 
the will of God. The obligations to this duty arise from, 
1. The perfections of God, Deut. 32; 4. 2. The purposes 
of God, Eph. 1: 11. 3. The commands of God, Heb. 12: 
9. 4. The promises of God, 1 Pet. 5: 7. 5. Our own in- 
terest, Hos. 2: 14, 15. 6. The prospect of eternal felicity, 
Heb. 4: 9. See articles Affmction, Desfair, and Pa- 
tience ; Worthington on Resignation ; Grosvenor^s Mourner ; 
Brooks'^ Mute Christian / Brnghih Theology ; Works of H. 
More; and books under Affliction. — Hend. Buck. 

RESOLUTION, Pious ; a determination to break off or 
abstain from sin, and to live godly. Some have bitterly 
exclaimed against such resolutions, wrhile others have 
made the whole of their religion to consist in them. 

To form them however in dependence on the promised 
aid of God’s holy Spirit, must be virtuous j to break them, 
sin. Peter was not to blame for resolving to live and die 
with bis Master ; his fault lay in starting from his engage- 
ment. It was a virtue in David to draw up a plan of holy 
living before he came to the throne, and to resolve to re- 
alize It, Ps. 101. Indeed, though the best may break their 
resolutions, and fall very short of their designs, yet they 
who never so much as resolve to do well, will assuredly 
never do so. Robin, in Claude. — Hend. Buck. 

RESOLUTIONISTS ; those who approved of the an- 
swer given by the commissioners of the general assembly 
of the church of Scotland, met at Perth m the time of 
Charles II., to the question proposed to them by the par- 
liament, relative to w’hat persons were to be admitted to 
rise in arms against Cromwell. The resolution was, that 
all persons capable of bearing arms were to be admitted, 
except those of bad character, or obstinate enemies to the 
covenant. It set the country in a flame. Sermons were 
preached against it j pamphlets were published, and meet- 
ings were held upon the subject. Such as supported it 
were called Resolutiomsts ; while those who opposed it were 
designated the Protesters^ or Anti^resolutionists. — H. Buck. 

RESPECT OF PERSONS, or appearances, signifies par- 
tiality in judicial proceedings. God appointed that the 
judges should pronounce sentence without respect of per- 
sons, Lev. 19; 15. Deut. 16; 17, 19. That they should 
consider neither the poor nor the rich, the weak nor the 
powerful 'j but should attend only to truth and justice. 
God has no respect of persons. And the Jews compli- 
mented our Savior, that he told the truth without respect 
of persons, without fear, Matt. 22: 16. See Isa, 32: 1 — 16. 

In matters of grace or bounty this phrase has no proper 
application. Hence when we read, (Exod. 2:25.) “ God had 
respect to the children of Israel,” it can only express his 
compassion and sympathy for them : when God had re- 
spect to the offering of Abel, (Gen, 4: 4.) it imports to ac- 
cept favorably, to notice with satisfaction. Comp. 1 Kings 
8: 28. Num. 16: 15. — Calmet. 

REST; (1.) To cease from work, Exod. 23: 12. (2) 
To sit or nestle quietly, Gen. 18: 4. Isa. 39: 14. (3.) To 
lean, or to trust in, 2 Chron. 32: 8. (4.) To continue fix- 
ed, Isa. 5i; 4. (5.) To come to an endjEzek. 16: 42. 21: 
17. God rested from his work of creation, and was refreshed ; 
he ceased to make new kinds of creatures, and took plea- 
sure in what he had made, Heb. 4: 4. Exod. 31: 17. His 
resting in his lovd implies bis unchanging pleasure in the 
past effects of it, and his taking delight in showing it more 
abundantly, Zeph. 3: 17. Hie taking his rest during the 
Assyrian ravages of Egypt and Ethiopia imports his for- 
bearing to interpose remarkably between the contending 
parties, Isa. 18: 4. Men rut on the Lord when, with a 
strong faith in his promise and righteousness, they commit 
themselves to his care, and depend on him for all necessary 
blessings, Fs. 37: 7. The saints rest at noon when, amid 
scorching persecution and temptation, God bestows upon 
them distinguished protection, inward patience, and com- 
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lort, Sul. Sottg 1: 7. The dead rest in their graves ihmi 
all labor, disturbance, and pain, Isa. 57: 2. To quiet is to 
cause to rest, make still. Ood^s spirit was quieted in the 
north country when the Persians, Gl^eks, and after them 
the Romans, executed ^e destined vengeance on Chaldea, 
where his p^ple had been oppressed ; or when the spread 
of the gos^l was the means of converting multitudes to 
Christ, Zech. fi: 8. God guieteth the earth wWi the south 
wind when he makes his gentle gales to blow on it, Job 
.37: 17. 

REST; Quietness; (1.) A ceasing from labor, Exod. 
5: 5. (2.) A ceasing from open war, Josh. 14: 15. (3.1 
Ceasing from tillage and husbandry, Lev. 25; 5. (4.) A 
state of peace and reconciliation with God and men’s own 
conscience. Matt. 11: 29. Heb. 4: 3. (5.) A calm com' 
posure of mind, produced by the love of God shed abroad 
in the heart, and by the Holy Ghost’s witnessing to the 
conscience, ju.stification, reconciliation, regeneration, adop- 
tion, and sure title to eternal glory ; this is attended with 
u cheerful confidence in the promises, and a submission to 
the providences of God, Ps. 110: 7. (6.) Rest also signi- 
fies a peaceful and comfortaWe settlement, such as Canaan 
to the Hebrews, and the temple to the ark, Heul. 3: 20. 
Ps. 132: 8, 14. 

Christ, in his person, ofiices, relations, righteousness, 
power, and love, and in his promises, i.s a rest and refresh- 
mgy which, if applied and improved, yield a most sweet 
pleasure and quiet to men, Isa. 28: 12. Christ’s rest is 
^Jornm ; his gospel-church and his new-covenant state, in 
which his people enjoy sweet delight and repose, is the 
product of his glorious power and bleeding love, and is 
glorious in its properties and ends, Isa. 11: 10. The rest 
remaining foi the people of God is the heavenly state, in 
which the saints shall be forever free from sin, sorrow, 
temptation, and trouble or toil, and forever delighted in 
the full enjoyment of and conformity to a God in Christ, 
Heb. 4: 9. — Brown. 

RESTITUTION ; that act of justice by which we re- 
.store to our neighbor wliatever we have unjustly deprived 
him of, Exod. 22; 1. Luke 19. 8. 

Moralists observe respecting restitution, 1. That where 
it can be made in kind, or the injury can be certainly valu- 
ed, we are to restore the thing or the value. 2. We are 
bound to restore the thing with the natural increase of it, 
that is, to .satisfy for the loss sustained in the mean time, 
and the gain hindered 3. Where the thing cannot be re- 
stored, and the value of it is not certain, we are to give 
reasonable satisfaction, according to a middle estimation. 
4. We are at least to give by way of restitution what the 
law would give, for iliat is generally equal, and in most 
ca.ses rather favorable than rigorous. 5. A man is not 
only bound to restitution for the injury he did, but for 
uU tlial directly follows from the injurious act. For the 
first injury being wilful, we are supposed to will all that 
which follows upon it. Tillotson^s Sermons, ser. 170, ill ; 
('hdlingworth's Works, ser. 7. — Hend. Buck. 

RESTOUATIONISTS those who believe that all men 
will ultimately become holy and happy. They maintain 
that God created only to bless ; and tliat in pursuance of 
that purpose, he sent his Son to << be for salvation to the 
ends of the earth ;” that Christ’s kingdom is moral in its 
nature, and extends to moral beings in every state or 
mode of existence ; that the probation of man is not con- 
fined to the present life, but extends through the mediato- 
Christ died for all, so, before he 
sha have delivered up the kingdom to the Father, all 
shall be brought to a participation of the knowledge and 
enjoyment of that truth, which maketh free from the1)on. 
dage of sin and death. They believe in a general resur- 
rection and judgment, when those who have improved 
their probation in this life will be raised to more wrfect 
jelicity, and those who have misimproved their opiionuni- 
ties on earth vdll come forward to shame and condemna- 
tion, which will contmue till they become truly penitmit: 
that punishment itself is a mediatorial work, a 
perfei^ consent ;mth mercy , that it is a means em’ 
ploved ny Canst to bumble and subdue the stubborn will 
and prepare the mind to receive a manifestation of the 

* This eriffilewM prepared for .ue Kacyclopedla by theRsr. Paul 
Daan, of Boston. 


goodness of God, which leadeth the sinner to true repen- 
tance. See Gen. 12: 3. 22: 18. Gal. 3: 8. Isa. 45; 22, 23. 
PhU.2: 10, 11. Rev. 5: 13. 1 Tim. 2: 1--6. Col. 1: 20. 
Eph.l:7— 11. Rom. 5: 12— 21. 8:20,21. lGor.l5;24 
—28. 

They contend that this doctrine is not only sustained by 
particular texts, but ^ows necessarily out of some of the 
first principles of divine revelation. They maintain that 
it is immediately connected with the perfections of the 
Deity ; that God, being infinitely benevolent, must have 
desired the happiness of all his offspring ; that his infinite 
wisdom would enable him to form a perfect plan, and his 
almighty power will secure its accomplishment. They 
contend that the mission of Christ is abortive on any other 
plan, and that nothing short of the “ restitution of all 
thin^” can satisfy the ardent desires of every pious soul. 
On this system alone can they reconcile the attributes of 
justice and mercy, and secure to the Almighty a charac- 
ter worthy of our imitation. [See Atonement.] 

They insist that the words rendered everlasting, eternal, 
and forever, which are in a few instances applied to the 
misery of the wicked, do not prove that misery to be end- 
less ; because these terms are loose in their .signification, 
and are frequently used in a limited sen.se ; that the ori- 
ginal terms being often used in the plural number, clearly 
demonstrates that the period, though indefinite, is limited 
in Its very nature. They maintain that the meaning of 
the term must always be sought in the subject to which 
it is applied ; and that there is nothing in the nature of 
punishment which will justify an endless sense. [Sec the 
article Aion.] They believe that the doctrine of the 
restoration is the most consonant to the perfections of the 
Deity, the most worthy of the character of Christ, and the 
only doctrine which will accord with pious and devout 
feelings, or harmonize with the Scriptures. They teach 
their followers, that ardent love to God, active benevo- 
lence to man, and personal meekness and purity, are 
the natural results of these views. [See Retribution, 
Future.] 

Though the Rcsiorationists, as a separate sect, have ari- 
sen within a few years, their sentiments are by no means 
new. Clemens Alexandrinus, Origeii, Didyrnas of Alex- 
andria, Gregory Nyssen, and several others, among the 
Christian fathers of the first four centuries, it is said, be- 
lieved and advocated the restoration of all fallen intelli- 
gences. A branch of the German Baptists, before the Re- 
formation, held this doctrine, and propagated it in that 
country. Since the Reformation this doctrine has had nu- 
merous advocates ; and some of them have been among 
the brightest ornaments of the church. Among the Euro- 
peans, we may mention the names of Jeremy White, of 
Trinity college, Dr. Burnet, Dr. Cheyne, chevalier Ram- 
say, Dr. Hartley, bishop Newton, Mr. Stonehouse, Mr. 
Petitpierre, Dr. Cogan, Mr. Lindsey, Dr. Priestley, Dr. 
Jebb, Mr. Belly, Mr. Kenrick, Mr. Belsham, Dr. &outh- 
worih Smith, and many others. In fact the restoration 
is the commonly received doctrine among the English 
Unitarians at the present day. In Germany, a country 
which, for several centuries, has taken the lead in all theo- 
logical reforms, the orthodox have espoused this doctrine. 
The restoration was introduced into America about the 
middle of the eighteenth century ; though it was not pro- 
pagated much till about 1775 or 1780 ; when John Mur- 
ray and Elhanan Winchester became public advocates of 
this doctrine, and by their untiring labors extended it in 
every direction. From that time to the present^ many 
men have been found in all parts of our country, who 
have rejoiced in this belief. This doctrine found an able 
advocate in the learned Dr. Chauncey, of Boston. Dr. 
Rush, of Philadelphia, Dr. Smith, of New York, Mr. Foster, 
of New Hampshire, may also be mentioned as advocates 
of the restoration. 

Most of the writers whose names are i^ven above did 
not belong to a sect which took the distinctive name of 
Bestorationists. They were found in the ranks of the va- 
rious sects into which the Christian world has been divid- 
ed. And those who formed a distinct sect were more fre- 
quently denominated Unlversalists than Bestorationists. 
In 1785, a convention was organized at Oxford, Massa- 
chusetts, under the auspices of Messrs. Winchester and 
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Murray. And as all who had embraced universal salva- 
tion believed that the ejects of sin and the means of 
grace extended into a future life, the terms RetUtrationfst 
and Unwersalist were then used ns synonymous; and 
those who formed that convention adopted the latter as 
their distinctive name. 

During the first twenty-five years, the members of the 
Universalist Convention were believers in a future retribu- 
tion. But about the year 1818, Hosea Ballou, now of 
Boston, advanced the doctrine, that all retribution is con- 
fined to this world. That sentiment at first was founded 
upon the old Gnostic notion, that all sin originates in the 
flesh, and that death frees the soul from all impurity. 
Subsequently some of the advocates for the no-future 
punishment scheme adopted the doctrine of materialism, 
and hence mwntamed that the soul was mortal ; that the 
whole man died at temporal death, and that the resurrec- 
lion was the grand event which would introduce all men 
into heavenly felicity. 

Those who have since taken to themselves the name of 
Restorationists, viewed these innovations as corruptions 
of the gospel, and raised their voices against them. But 
a majority of the Convention having espoused those sen- 
timents, no reformation could be aflected. The Resiora- 
tionists, believing these errors to be increasing, and find- 
ing in the connexion what appeared to them to be a want 
of engagedness in the cause of true piety, and in some in- 
stances an open opposition to the organization of churches ; 
and finding that a spirit of levity and bitterness character- 
ized the public labors of their brethren, and that practices 
Were springing up totally repugnant to the principles of 
Congregationalism, resolved to obey the apostolic injunction, 
by coming out from among them, and forming an inde- 
pendent association. Accordingly a convention, consisting 
of Rev. Paul Dean, Rev. David Pickering, Rev. Charles 
Hudson, Rev. Adin Ballou, Rev. Lyman Maynard, Rev. 
Nathaniel Wright, Rev. Philemon R. Russell, and Rev. 
Seth Chandler, and several laymen, met at Mendon, Mas- 
•sachnsetts, August 17, 1831, and formed themselves into 
a distinct sect, and took the flame of Universal Itesfora- 
twnists. 

Since the organization of this association, they have had 
accessions of six or seven clergymen, so that their whole 
number of clergymen may now (1834) be estimated at 
fourteen, and the number of their societies at ten or 
twelve. With all or nearly all these societie.s an organiz- 
ed church is associated. These societies are principally 
in Massachusetts, though there is a large society in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and one in New York city. The 
largest societies are those of Boston and Providence. 
The Independent Messenger, a paper published weekly at 
Mendon, Massachusetts, by Rev. Adin Ballou, is devoted 
to the cause of Restoration ism. It ought also to be stated 
in connexion with this, that there are several clergymen 
who agree with the Restorationists in sentiment, who still 
adhere to the Universalist connexion. And if we were 
to present a complete list of those who believe that all 
men will ultimately be restored, we might enumerate 
many of the Unitarian and Christian clergymen. This 
sentiment prevails more or less among the laity of every 
sect. The Restorationists are Congregationalists on the 
.subject of church government. 

The difierence between the Restorationists and Univer- 
salists relates principally to the subject of a future retribu- 
tion. The Universnlists believe that a full and perfect 
retribution takes place in this world, that our conduct here 
cannot affect our future condition, and that the moment 
man exists after death, he will be as pure and as happy 
as the angels. From these views the Restorationists dis- 
sent. They maintain that a just retribution does not take 
place in time ; that the conscience of the sinner becomes 
callous, and does not increase in the severity of its reprov- 
ings with the increase of guilt ; that men are invited to 
act with reference to a future life ; that if all are made 
perfectly happy at the commencement of the next state of 
existence, thev are not rewarded according to their deeds ; 
that if death mtroduces them into heaven, they are saved 
by death and not by Christ ; and if they are made happy 
by being raised from the dead, they are saved by physical, 
and not by moral means, and made happy without their 


agency or consent ; that such a sentiment weakens the 
motives to virtue, and gives force to the temptations of 
vice j that it is unreasonable in itself, and opposed to many 
passages of Scripture. See Acts 24: 25. 17: 30, 31. Heb. 
9: 27, 28. Matt. 11: 23, 24. 2 Pet. 2: 9. 2 Cor. 5: 8—11. 
John 5; 28, 29. Matt. 10; 28. Luke 12; 4, 5. 16: 19—31. 

1 Pet. 3; 18—20. 

On the subject of a future retribution, .see Hudsmh Let- 
ters to Ballou j and Hudson^ s Reply to Balfmr. On the 
general subject, see White’s Restoration of aU Things; 
Ramsay's Philosophical Principles of Natural and Reveled 
Religion; Stonehouse’s Universal Restitution; Petitpierre’s 
Thoughts on Divine Goodness ; Hartley on Man ; Cogan's 
Inquiry ; Smith on Divine Government ; Chauncey's Salvation 
of all Men ; Winchester's Dialogues and Lectures ; Young’s 
Restoration ; Foster’s Examination of Strong ; Dean’s Lec- 
tures ; Ballous Ancient History of Umversahsm, 

RESURRECTION. The belief of a general resurrec 
tion of the dead, winch will come to pass at the end of the 
world, and w ill be followed with an immortality either of 
happiness or misery, is an article of religion common 
to Jews and Chnsliatis. It is very expressly taught both 
in the Old and New Testaments : P.sa. 16: 10. Job 19- 25, 
See. Ezek. 37: 1, See. Isa. 26: 10. John 5: 28, 29 ; and to 
the.se may be added, Wisd. 3: 4: 15. 2 Macc. 7: 14, 

23, 29, See. At the tune when our Savior appeared in Ju- 
dea, the resurrection Irom the dead was received as one 
of the principal articles of the Jewnsh religion by the 
whole body of the nation, the Sailducees excepted, Malt. 
22:23. Luke 20:28. Mark 12. 18. .John 11: 23, 24. 
Acts 23: 6, 8. Our Savior arose himself fr<im the dead, to 
give us, in his own person, a proof, a pledge, and a pat- 
tern of our future resurrection St. Paul, m almost all 
his epistles, .speaks of a general resurrection, refutes those 
who denied or opposed it, and pnives and explains it by 
several cu’cumstances, Acts 24: 15. Rom. 6; 5. 1 Cor. 35: 
12—15. Phil. 3; 10, 11. Heb. 6: 2. 11: 35. I Thes.s. 4: 13 
— 17, See. The following remarks arc from Mr. Watson. 

On this subject no point of discussion, of any impor- 
tance, arises among those who admit the truth of Scrip- 
ture, except as to the way in which the doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the body is to be understood ; whether a re- 
surrection of the substance of the body be meant, or of 
some minute and indestructible part of it. The latter 
theory has been adopted for the sake of avoiding certain 
.supposed difliculties. It cannot, however, fail to strike 
every impartial reader of the New Testament, that the 
doctrine of the resurrection is there taught without any 
nice distinctions. It is always exhibited as a miraculous 
work ; and represents the same body which is laid in the 
grave as the subject of this change from death to life, by 
the power of Christ. Thus, our Lord was raised in the 
same body m which he died, andftiis resurrection is con- 
stantly held forth as the model of ours ; and the apostle 
Paul expressly says, “ Who shall change our vile body^ 
that it may be fashioned like unto bis glonous body.” 

The only pas.snge of Scripture which appears to favor 
the notion of the rising of the immortal body from some 
indestructible germ, is 1 Cor. 15. 35, See. : “ But some 
men will say, How are the dead raised up, and with what 
body do they come ? Thou lool, that which thou sowesi 
is not quickened except it die ; and that which thou sow- 
esi, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other gram,” 
Sac. 

But, in the argument, the apostle confines himself whol- 
ly to the possibility of the resurrection of the body in a re 
fined and glorified state ; and omits all reference to the 
mode in which the thing will be effected, as being out of 
the line of the objector’s questions, and in itself above hu 
man thought, and wholly miraculous. It is, however 
clear, that when he speaks of the body, as the subject ol 
this wondrous “change,” he speaks of it popularly, as 
the same body in substance, whatever changes in its quah 
ties or fi^re may be impressed upon it. Great general 
changes it will experience, as from corruption to incorrup- 
tion, from mortality to immortality ; great changes of a 
parHctdar kind will also take place, as its being freed from 
defomdties and defects, and the accidental varieties pro- 
duced by climate, aliments, labor, and hereditary diseases. 
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It IS also laid down by oiw* Lord, that in the resurrection 
they shall neither marry nor be given in marriage, but be 
like to the angels of God f and this also implies a certain 
change of structure ; and we may gather from the decla* 
ration of the apostle, that though “ the stomach” is now 
adapted “ to meats, and meats to the stomach,” yet God 
will “ destroy both it and them,” that the animal appetite 
for food will be remove^ and the organ now adapted to 
that appetite will have no place in the renewed frame. 
But great as the.se changes are, the human form will be 
retained in its perfection, after the model of our Lord’s 
“ glorious body,” and the substance of the matter of which 
it is composed will not thereby be affected. 

It has been made an objection that the same piece of 
matter may happen to be a part of two or more bodies, as 
in the instances of men feeding upon animals which have 
fed upon men, and of men feeding upon one another. 
The question here is one which simply respects the frus- 
trating a final purpose of the Almighty by an operation 
of nature. To suppose that he cannot prevent this, is to 
deny liis power ; to suppose him inattentive to it, is to sup- 
yxise him indifierent to his own designs ; and to assnme 
that he employs care to prevent it, is to assume nothing 
greater, nothing in fact so great, as many instances of 
control, which are always occurring ; as, for instance, the 
regulation of the proportion of the sexes in human births, 
which cannot be attributed to chance, but must either be 
referred to superintendence, or to some original law. 

Another objection to the resurrection of the body has 
been drawn from the changes of its substance during life ; 
the answer to which is, that, allowing a frequent and total 
change of the substance of the body (which, however, is 
but a hypothesis) to take place, it affects not the doctrine 
of Scripture, which is, that the body which is laid m the 
grave shall be raised up. But then, we are told, that if 
our bodies have mfact undergone successive changes dur- 
ing life, the bodies in which we have sinned or performed 
rewardable actions may not be, m many instances, the 
same bodies as those which will be actually rewarded or 

{ lunished. We smswer, that rewards and punishments 
lave their relation to the body, not so much as it is the 
subject but as it is the instrument of reward and punish- 
ment. It is the soul only which perceives pain or plea- 
sure, which suffers or enjoys, and is, therefore, the only 
rewardable subject. Were we, therefore, to admit such 
corporeal mutations as are assumed in this objection, they 
affect not the case of our accountability. The evidence 
of personal identity or sameness of a rational being, is 
self-consciousness : “ By this,” as Mr. Locke observes, 
•< every one is to himself what he calls selfy without con- 
sidering whether that self be continued in the same or 
divers substances. It was by the same self which reflects 
on an action done mari^ years ago, that the action was 
performed.” If there were indeed any weight in this ob- 
jection, it would affect the proceedings of human criminal 
courts in all cases of offences committed at some distance 
of time ; but it contradicts the common sense, because it 
contradicts the common consciousness and experience, of 
mankind. 

Our Lord has assured us, that “ the hour is coming in 
which all that are in their graves shall hear his voice, and 
come forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrec- 
tion of life, and they that have done evil, unto the resurrec- 
tion of damnation.” Then we shall “all be changed, in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump,” 
and “ the dead shall be raised incorruptible.” It is proba- 
ble that the bodies of the righteous and the wicked, though 
each shall in some respects be the same as before, wiU 
each be in other respects not the same, but undergo some 
change conformable to the character of the individual, and 
suited to his future state of existence ; yet both, as the 
passage just quoted clearly teaches, are then rendered in- 
destmctible. 

Respecting the good it is said, “ When Christ, who is 
our life, shall appear, we shall appear with him in glory 
“ we ^all be like him ; our body shall be fashioned Hbe 
his ^oriOBS body;” yet, notwithstanding this, “it doth 
not yet Ailly what we shall be,” Col. 3: 4. 1 John 

3: 2. Phil* 3: 21. This has a very obvious reason j lan- 
guage cannot communicate us any such ideas as would 


render those matters comprehensible* But langu^e maP 
suggest striking and pleasing analogies ; and with such 
we are presented by the h<dy apostle : “ All flesh,” says 
he, “ is not the same flesh : but there is one flesh of men, 
another of beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds 
and yet all these are fashioned out of the same kind of 
substance, mere inert matter, till God gives it life and ac- 
tivity. So will the body at the resurrection differ from 
what it is when committed to the grave. It is sown an 
animal body ; a body which previously existed with all 
the organs, faculties, and propensities, requisite to procure, 
receive, and appropriate nutnment, as well as to perpetu- 
ate the species ; but it shall be raised a spiritual body, re- 
fined from the dregs of matter, freed from the organs and 
senses required only in its former state, and probably pos- 
sessing the remaining senses in greater perfection, to- 
gether with new and more exquisite faculties, fitted for 
the exalted state of existence and enjoyment to which it 
IS now arising. 

In the present state, the organs and senses appointed to 
transmit the impressions of objects to the mind, have a 
manifest relation to the respective objects ; the eye and 
seeing, for example, to light ; the ear and bearing, to 
sound. In the refined and glorious state of existence to 
which good men are tending, where the objects which so- 
licit attention will be mfinitely more numerous, interest- 
ing, and delightful, may not the new organs, faculties, and 
senses, be proportionally refined, acute, susceptible, or 
penetrating ? Human industry and invention have placed 
us, in a manner, in new worlds ; what, then, may not a 
spiritual body, with sharpened faculties, and the grandest 
possible objects of contemplation, effect in the celestial 
regions to which Christians are invited ? There the senses 
will no longer degrade the affections, the imagination no 
longer corrupt the heart ; the magnificent scenery thrown 
open to view will animate the attention, give a glow and, 
vigor to the sentiments ; that roused attention will never 
tire ; those glowing sentiments will never cloy ; but the 
man, now constituted of an indestructible body, as well as 
of an immortal soul, may visit in eternal succession the 
streets of the celestial city, may “drink of the pure river 
of the water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God, and of the Lamb and dwell forever in 
those abodes of harmony and peace, which, though “ eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor has it entered into the 
imagination of man to conceive,” we are assured “ God 
hath prepared for them that love him,” 1 Cor. 2:9. 

ThLs, doctrine is argued, 1. From the resurrection of 
Christ, 1 Cor. 15. — 2. From the doctrines of grace, as un- 
ion, election, redemption, &c. — 3. From Scripture testimo- 
nies, Matt. 22: 23, &c. Job 19: 25, 27. Isa. 26: 19. Phil. 
2: 20. 1 Cor. 15, Dan. 12: 2. 1 Thess. 4: 14. Rev. 20: 13t 
— 4. From the general judgment, which of course re- 
quires it. 

This doctrine is of great use and importance. It is one 
of the first principles of the doctnne of Christ ; the whole 
gospel stands or falls with it. It serves to enlarge our 
views of the divine perfections. It encourages our faith 
and trust in God under all the difficulties of life. It has a 
tendency to regulate our affections and moderate our de- 
sires after earthly things. It supports the saints under the 
loss of near relations, and enables them to rejoice in the 
glorious prospect set before them. See Ifody on the Re- 
surrection ; Pearson on the Creed ; lim Street Lect^ ser, 10 ; 
Watts' Ontology ; Youngjs Last Day ; Locke on the Under- 
standings lec. li. c. 27 ; Warbwtm's Legation of Moses, vol. 
ii. p. 553, ficc. ; Bi^op Nemtoh’s Works, vol, iii. pp. 676, 
683 ; Foley's Works ; Works of H. More ; Dwight's The- 
ology , — Watson ; Buck. 

RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. Pew articles are 
more important than this. It deserves our particular at- 
tention, because it is the grand hinge on which Christiani- 
ty turns* Hence, says the apostle, he was delivered for 
our offences, and raised a^in for our justification. Infi- 
dels, however, have disbelieved it, but with what little rea- 
son we may easily see on considering the subject* 

If the b<Sly of Jesus Christ, says Saurin, were not rais- 
ed from the dead, it must have been stolen away. But 
this theR is incredible. Who committed it ? The enemies 
of Jesus Christ? Would they have contributed to his 
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glory by countenancing a report of his resurrection? 
Would his disciples? It is probable they would not, and 
it is next to certain they could not. How could they have 
undertaken to remove the body ? Frail and timorous crea- 
tures, people who fled as soon as they saw him taken into 
custody ; even Peter, the most courageous, trembled at 
the voice of a servant girl, and three times denied that he 
knew him. People of this character, would they have 
dared to resist the authority of the governor? Would 
they have undertaken to oppose the determinaiion of the 
sanhedrim, to force a guard, and to elude, or overcome 
soldiers armed and aware of danger? If Jesus Christ 
was not risen again, (I speak the language of unbelievers,) 
he had deceived lus disciples with vain hopes of his re- 
surrection. How came the disciples not to discover the 
imposture ? Would they have hazarded themselves by 
undertaking an enterprise so perilous m favor of a man 
who had so cruelly imposed on their credulity ? But 
were we to grant that they formed the design of removing 
the body, how could they have executed it ? How could sol- 
diers armed, and on guard, suller themselves to be over- 
reached by a few timorous people ? Either (says St. Au- 
gustine) tliey were asleep or awake ; if they were awake, 
why should they suller the body to be taken aw^ay ? If 
asleep, how could they know that the disciples took it 
away ? How dare they, then, depose that it was stolen ? 

The testimony of the apostles furnishes us with argu- 
ments, and there are eight considerations w'hich give the 
evidence sufficient weight. 1. The nature of these wit- 
nesses. They were not men of power, riches, eloquence, 
credit, to impose upon the world ; they w'ere poor and 
mean. 2. The number of these witnesses. See I Cor. 
15. Luke 24: 34. Mark IG; 14. Matt. 28; 10. It is 
not likely that a collusion should have been held among 
so many to support a lie, w'hich wrould be of no utility to 
them. 3. The facts themselves which they avow j not 
suppositions, distant events, or events related by others, 
but real facts which they saw^ with their oivn eyes, I John 
1. 4. The agreement of their evidence ; they all deiwsed 
the same thing. 5. Observe the tribunals before which 
they gave evidence : Jews and heathens, philosophers and 
rabbins, courtiers and law'yers. If they had been impos- 
tors, the fraud certainly w’ould have been discovered. 
6. The place in w'hich they bore their testimony. Not at 
a distance, w'here they might not easily have been detect- 
ed, if false, but at Jerusalem, in the synagogues, lu the 
pretorium. 7. The time of this testimony ; not years 
after, but three days after, they declared he w'as risen : 
yea, before their rage was quelled, while Calvary was yet 
dyed wuih the blood they had spilt. If it had been a fraud, 
it is not likely they would have come forw^ard in such 
broad daylight, amidst so nmch opposition. 8. Lastly, 
the motives which induced them to publish the resurrec- 
tion ; not to gain fame, riche.s, glory, profit ; no, they 
exposed themselves to sufibring and death, and proclaimed 
the truth from conviction of its importance and certainty. 

“ Collect,” says Saurin, “ all the.se proofs together ; con- 
sider them in one point of view, and see how many ex- 
travagant suppositions must be advanced if the resurrec- 
tion of our Savior be denied. It must be supposed that 
guards, who had been particularly cautioned by their offi- 
cers, sat down to sleep ; and that, however, they deserved 
credit when they said the body of Jesus Christ was stolen. 
It must be supposed that men, who have been imposed 
on in the most odious and cruel manner in the world, ha- 
zarded their dearest enjoyments for the glory of an im- 
postor. It must be supposed that ignorant and illiterate 
men, who had neither reputation, fortune, nor eloquence, 
possessed the art of fascinating the eyes of all the church. 
It must be supposed either that five hundred persons were 
all deprived of their senses at a time, or that they were 
all deceived in the plainest matters of fact ; or that this 
multitude of false witnesses had found out the secret of 
pever contradicting themselves or one another, and of be- 
ing always uniform in their testimony. It must be sup- 
posed that the most expert courts of judicature could not 
find out a shadow of bontradiction in a palpable impos- 
ture. It must be supposed that the apostles, sensible men 
in other cases, chose precisely those places and those times 
which were most unfavorable to their views. It must be 


supposed that millions madly suflered imprisonments, lor* 
tures, and crucifixions to spread an illusion. It must be 
supposed that ten thousand miracles were wrought in fa- 
vor of falsehood, or all these facts must be denied ; and 
then it must be suppo^d that the apostles were idiots j 
that the enemies of Christianity were idiots j and that all 
the primitive Christians were idiots.” 

The doctrine of the resurrection of Christ affords us a 
variety of useful instructions. Here we see evidence of 
divine power ; prophecy accomplished ; the character of 
Jesus established; his w'ork finished; and a future state 
proved. It is a ground of faith, the basis of hope, a 
source of consolation, and a stimulus to obedience. See 
Sattriu’s Sermons y Ditton and West on the Resurrection ; 
Cookes Illustration of the General Evidence establishing the Re- 
ality of Chnsfs Resurrection, p. 323 ; Eclectic Review, vol. 
iv. ; Dwight^ s Theology; Douglas on the Truths of Reli- 
gion } Fuller^ s Works ; Works of Robert Hall ; but espe- 
cially a small but admirable Essay on the Resurrection of 
Christ, by Mr. Dare. — Hend. Buck. 

RETIREMENT ; the state of a person who quits a pub- 
lic station in order to be alone. Retirement is of great 
advantage to a wise man. To him “the hour of solitude 
IS the hour of meditation. He communes with his own 
heart. He reviews the actions of his past life. He cor- 
lects what IS amiss He rejoices in what is right; and, 
wiser by experience, lays the plan of his future life. The 
great and the noble, the wise and the learned, the pious 
and the good, have been lovers of serious retirement. On 
this field the patriot forms his schemes, the philosopher 
pursues his discoveries, the saint improves himself in wis- 
dom and goodness. Solitude is the hallowed ground which 
religion, in every age, has adopted as its own. There her 
sacred inspiration is felt, and her holy mysteries elevate 
the soul ; there devotion lifts up the voice ; there falls the 
tear of contntiou ; there the heart pours itself forth before 
him who made, and him who reileemed it. Apart from 
men, we live with nature, and conver.se with God ” Lo- 
gan^s Sermon’s, vol. ii. ser 2 : Blair s Sermons, vol. i. ser. 
9 ; Bales’ Rural Pkihsopht/ ; Brewster's Riclusc ; Zimmer- 
man on Solitude ; Works of Robert Ilall. — Htnd. Buck. 

RETRIBUTION, FuTniE. That man i.s a responsible 
being, and that his responsibility extends into his future 
state of existence, is generally admitted throughout the 
world. The denial of all punishment in a future state, is 
the result of certain modern discoveries of a very recent 
date and limited range; and rests chiefly on two unscrip- 
tual and contradictory dogmas, the immaculate spirituality 
and the mortal materialism of the human soul. These dog- 
mas lie at the foundation of the respective systems of 
Messrs. Ballou and Balfour, the fathers of modern Univer- 
salism ; to whose writings we must refer our readers for 
the full explanation and defence of these novel opinions. 
See also the articles Adam, Aion, Hell, Materialism, and 
Uni VERS ALisTs, in this wwk. 

Among those who believe in a pniiishment after death, 
of different degrees of severity, proportioned to the charac- 
ter and conduct of the guilty, a difference of opinion exists 
as lo us design and duration. See Restorationists, As 
in that article the leading arguments are introduced in 
support of Its remedial design, and limited duration, we 
shall here stale some of the evidence on the opposite side 
of the question. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that there is no dispute 
about. the fact of the divine benevolence in punishment. 
The only question on this point is, whether benevolence 
requires the divine Law^giver to consult the happiness of 
the tran.sgressor beyond the liibits of his present probation- 
ary state ; or whether the general good be not better con- 
sulted by warning him beforehand that his probation ter- 
minates with his pre.sent life, and that if he does not turn 
from his sins here, he must hereafter be made a warning 
example to the universe. 

This question cannot be settled by abstract reasoning. 
It must be decided by an appeal to divine revelation. 

The position believed to be taught in the Scriptures, is 
this: — That all sikneks who do not repent and taxe 

REFUGE IN THE SaVIOR IH THE PRESENT LIFE, SHALL IN THE 
FUTURE STATE SUFFER EVERLASTING ppNISHMENT, AS THE 
NECESSARY AND JUST RETRIBUTION OF THEIR SINS. 
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This doctrine, however awful, it must be acknowledged 
by all, appears to be taught in the sacred Scriptures, It can- 
not be denied to have been believed by the vast majority of 
Christians since the Reformation j nor by the ancient Wal- 
denses, those martyr-witnesses to the truth in the dark 
ages. It cannot be denied to have been believed by the 
fathers of the third, second, and first centuries, ft is ex- 
pressly taught by Clemens Komanus; by Justin Martyr j 
by Irenaeusj by Tertullian ; by Cyprian ; by Minutius Fe- 
lix ; and is even reccigtiiseil by Onsten himself, who reck- 
ons this among the oocirincs detined by the church, “that 
every soul, going out of tins v'orlcl, shall either enjoy the 
inheritance of life and bliss, if his deeds have rendered him 
fit for bliss ; or be delivered up to eternal fire and punish- 
ment, if his sins have deserved that state.’* See VVhitby 
in Scott on Ileb. d: 1 — 3. Gibbon, in his Hi.story, vol. ii. 
gives his le'stimony to the same fact. And more particular 
evidence can be brought forward if necessary. 

TIjcsc things are not brought forward now as proofs of 
the doctrine ; though they afibrd what logicians call a via- 
lent presumption that it was an original part of Christianity. 
1'hc only proper evidence is drawn, not from the de- 
cisions of fallible man, but from the unerring testimony of 
the divine oracles. The foregoing facts amount, as we 
have said, to no more than a strong presumption in favor 
of the doctrine. We proceed to the proof. 

We urge, 1. Those passages of Scripture which declare 
that certain sinners shall not enter the kingdom of heaven : 
—Malt. 5: 20. 7:21—23. Luke 13:20. Mall. 18: 3. Mark 
10: 23—27. Luke. 13: 24. Matt. 7: 13. John 3: 3—5. 
ICor. 6:0, 10. Gal. 5; 19— 21. Ephes. 5: 5. Heb. 3. 
19. 4: 1, 13. 

If some men, according to the language of these Scrip- 
tures, are to be excluded frqjn heaven, they must necessarily 
sink to hell ; for the Scriptures give us no inumalion of a 
middle stale. Purgatory was the invention of later ages 

2. Those passages of Scripture which describe the future 
and final slate of men in contrast : — Ps. 17: 14, 15. Prov. 10; 
28. 14: 35. Dan. 12: 2. Matt. 3: 12. 7: 13, 14, 21. B: 11, 
12. 13: 30—4.3, 47—50. 24; 46—51. 25* 23—46. Mark 16: 
16. Luke 6; 23,24, 47—49. ‘John 3: 16 5. 29. Rom. 9:21 
—23. 2 Tim. 2: 19, 20. Gat. 6* 7, 8. Heb. 6: 8, 9. Phil. 
3: 17—21. 2 Thes. 1:5—12. 1 Pet. 4'; 18 Rom. 6: 21—23. 

These passages we consider as referring to the //w/ slate 
of man, for these reasons : 1. Because m .several of them 
the state is expressly called thetr end. 2. BecaUvSe the 
state of the righteou.s and the wicked are put in exact op- 
position to each other. If in respect to the former it is not 
denied to be final, it must therefore, by parity of reason, 
be true of t lie latter. 3. There is a dead silence about any 
succeeding state. And, 4. The phraseology of some of the 
passages will admit of no other interpretation. But if the 
final state of some men will be miserable, there will be some 
who will suffer everlasting punishment ; for no other state 
can succeed that which is" final. 

3. Those passages of Scripture which apply the terms 

'‘mr/as/mg,” and forever and ever,** 

to this future state:— Dan. 12:2. Matt. 18:8. 25; 41—46. 2 
Thes. 1; 9. Mark 3: 29 Jude 7. 2 Peter 2; 17. Jude 13. 
Rev. 14* 10—12. 19: 3, 20; 10. 2 Cor. 4: 18. 

On these terms, we would observe, 1. That they arc as 
strong as any in the Greek language to express endless du- 
ration. 2. That although sometimes used improperly, for 
a limited duration, there is nothing in this case which re- 
quires them to be limited. The sound rule of interpreta- 
tion is, always to give a word its usual and proper signification, 
unless there be comething in the context, or in the nature 
of the subject itself, to inditate that it is used in a different 
isense. 3. The antithesis which occurs in several of the 
above passages, Axes the meaning, beyond all rational 
doubt. If the Spirit of God has chosen the same terms to 
expresa the duration of future punishment, which he em- 
ploys to dehote the duration of future felicity, he certainly 
would have us lo understand them to be coextensive in 
duration. 

4. Those passages which express future punishment by 
phrases which implpitt eternity;— John 17; 9. Matt 12: 81, 
§2. Mai* 8: 39. i John 5: 16. Heb. 6; 6. 10; 26, 27. Luke 

25. Matt. 10; 28. Mark 9: 43^8. Luke 14; 26. John 
3: 36. 8; 01. PhiU Zt 9. James 2: 13. 


If there be some, for whom Christ refuses toiDterceJe— 
some who shall not be fiwgiven, but are obnoxious to eter- 
nal damnation— some whose sin is UWto death, and must 
not be prayed tor— sdme whom it is impossible to renew 
to repentance, who are nigh unto cursing, whose end is to 
be burned — iiioine who draw back unto perdition, who lose 
their own aonls, or are cast away, for whom it had been 
good if they had not been born j then there are some who 
will suffer eternal punishment j for all these phrases im- 
ply it. 

Furthermore, if there be a hell, a fire that never shall 
be quenched, where their worm dieth not, and their fire is 
not quenched ; if between this dread abode and the world 
of bliss there be an impassable chasm j it' they W'ho believe 
not the Son of God shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on them ; if they die in their sins, and where Christ 
is they cannot come ; if they shall have judgment without 
mercy, and their end is destruction j then there will be 
some who will suffer endless punishment. 

5. Those passages which intimate that a change of heart, 
and a preparation for heaven, are confined to this life : — Is. 
55: 6, 7. Prov. 1: 24—28. Luke 13: 24—29. John 12: 36. 
Matt. 25* .5—13. 2 Cor. 6: 1, 2. Heb, 3: 1—10. 13; 15—22. 
Rev. 22: 11. 

If there are limits to the accepted time j if the day of 
salvation is to be succeeded by a night in w'hich no man 
can work ; if some shall find the door of acceptance closed 
against them ; if a period is approaching beyond which 
there can be no change of moral character, and the charac- 
ter of some shall then be unholy and unjust ; then il fol- 
lows that some will suffer punishment without end. 

To all these arguments one .subtle objection has been 
made, which ought lo be considered. These threatenings 
are all (it has been said) the voice of the law, denouncing 
merely what .sinners deserve to suffer ; but the gospel, not- 
withstanding, secures the salvation of all. To this it may 
be replied, the gospel a.scertams the salvation of none bnt 
real believers, Rom. 1: 16. But all manifestly do not 
obey the gospel. Hence a long train of warning declara- 
tions in the Scriptures ; which we .shall embody into a .»!ixth 
class of arguments, in support of the doctrine we maintain, 
as the doctrine of Holy Writ. 

6. Those passages of Scripture which foretell the conse- 
quences of rejecting the gospel :--Ps. 2: 12. Prov. 29: 1. 
Acts 13: 40—46. 20: 26. 28: 26, 27. 1 Cor. 1; 18. 2 Coi. 
4: 3. 2: 15, 16. 1 Cor. 16; 22. 1 Thes. 5: 3. 2 Thes. 1: 8. 
2: 10—12. Heb. 2: 1—3. 4: 1—11. 10; 26—31, 38, 39. 
22: 25—29. James 2* 14. 1 Peter 4- 17, 18. 2 Peter 2: 1— 
21. 3; 7. Rom. 10: 12. 

The gospel, we well know, presents the only way of sal- 
vation to mankind, Acts 4; 12. To reject the gospel then, 
is to reject the only method by which we can be saved. 
Hence tht>se who do it must necessarily and inevitably 
perish. In the words of the apostle, they judge themselves 
unworthy of everlasting life. And in these passages it is 
expressly declared that some do reject it ; that they do 
perish ; that the ministry of the gospel itself is to them but 
“ a savor of death unto death?' 

Furthermore : as the gospel is the most signal display of 
the wisdom and mercy of God, its rejection must involve 
the sinner in deeper guilt and condemnation. Hence in 
the above passages the doom of the unbeliever and the 
apostate is represented as the most severe and dreadful, 
John 3: 19. Luke 15: 10—15. 

At the thought of such a tremendous catastrophe await- 
ing such of our fellow-men as continue in sin, our hearts 
are moved. “ Knowing the terror of the Lord,*' says the 
apostle, ** we persuade men.** Ob that they would be per- 
suaded ! Oh that they would in time take warning, and 
*\ftee from the wrath to come Oh that the glorious Ex- 
FUOE (Isa. 32: 2.) might be thronged with multitudes of 
true end penitent believers, from every kindred and clime, 
even now to begin the song, “ Salvation to our God and to 
the Lamb !**-^Chris. Sol.j tier's Works; StuarVs Essays. 

BETZ, (John Fexnow Paul »x OoNor, Cardinal de,) re- 
markable for hie daring and intriguing spirit, was bom, in 
1614, at Montmirail j became coadjutor to the archbishop 
of Paris, archbishop of Corinth, and a cardinal ; took a 

eminent mrt in the troubles of France, and in opposing 

axarln, UMring the minority of Louis XIV. ; was im- 
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prisoned; but escaped; and remained in exile till 1661 ; 
practised in his declining years those virtues which he had 
trampled under foot in his youth j and died in 1679. His 
Memoirs are highly interesting. — Davenport. 

REUBEN; (iis; the Lord, ms the sonj so called in 
rence to the sentiment of hts mother, ‘‘The Lord hath>lpok- 
ed on my affliction the eldest aon of Jacob and Leah : 
born A. M. 2246, Gen. 29: 32. Reuben, having dehlea 
his father’s concimine Bilhah, lost his birthright, and all 
the privileges of primogeniture, Gen. 35: 22. When, how- 
ever, Joseph’s brethren had taken a resolution to destroy 
him, Reuben endeavored by all means to deliver him. 

Moses, before his death, said of Reuben, (Dent. 33: 6.) 

J^et Reuben live and not die, yet let his number be but 
small.” His tribe was never very numerous, nor very 
considerable in Israel. They had their inheritance beyond 
Jordan, between the brooks Arnon south, and Jazer north, 
having the mountains of Gilead east, and Jordan west. 
(See Cj^aan.) — CalmU. 

REVE LATION j the act of revealing or making a thing 
public that was before unknown ; it is also used for the 
discoveries made by God to his prophets, and by them to 
the world ; and more particularly for the books of the Old 
and New Testament (See Bible.) 

A revelation is, in the first place, possible. God may, 
for any thing we can certainly tell, think proper to make 
some discovery to his creatures which they knew not be- 
fore. As he is a Being of infinite power, we may be assur- 
ed lie cannot be at a loss for means to communicate his 
will, and that in such a manner as wdll sulficicntly mark it 
his own. 

2. It is desirable. For, whatever the light of nature 
could do for man before reason was depraved, it is evident 
that it has done little for man since. Though reason be 
necessary to examine the authority of divine revelation, 
yet, in the present slate, it is mcapauleol giving us proper 
discoveries of God, the way of salvation, or of bringing us 
into a state of communieii with God. It theretore folkm^s, 

3. That it IS necessary. Without it we can attain to no 
certain knowledge of God, of Christ, of the Holy Ghost, of 
pardon, of justification, of sanctification, of happiness, of 
a future state of rcwaids and pimishmenls. 

4. No revelation, as Mr Brown observes, relative tc/the 
redemption of mankind, could answer ib respective ends, 
unless it weie sufficiently marked with internal and exter- 
nal evidences. That the Bible hath internal evidence, is 
evident from the ideas it gives us of God’s perfect lori.s, of 
the law of nature, of redemption, of the state of man, dec. 
As to its external evidence, ii is ea.sily seen by the charac- 
ters of the men who composed it, the miracles wrought, its 
success, the fulfilment ol its predictions, &c. (See Scrip- 
ture.) 

5. The contents of revelation are agreeable to reason. 
It is true there are some things above the reach of reason ; 
but a revelation containing .such things is no contradiction, 
as long as it is not against reason ; for if every thing be 
rejected which cannot be exactly comprehended, we must 
become unbelievers at once of almost every thing around 
us. The doctrines, the institutions, the Ihrcatenings, the 
precepts, the promises, of the Bible, are every way reason- 
able. The matter, form, and exhibition of revelation are 
consonant with reason. (See Reason.) 

6. The revelation contained in our Bible is perfectly 
credible. It is an address to the reason, judgment, and 
affections of men. The Old Testament aboun<i.s wdth the 
finest specimens of history, sublimity, and interesting 
scenes of providence. The facts of the New Testament 
are supported by undoubted evidence from enemies and 
friends. The attestations to the early existence of Chrisii- 
aniiy are numerous from Ignatius, Polycarp, Ireiieeus, 
Justin Martyr, and Tatian, who were Christians ; and by 
Tacitus, Snetoa, Serenus, Pliny, &c. who were heathens. 
(See Chiustianitt.) 

. 7. The revelations contained in our Bible are divinely 
suspired. The matter, the manner, the scope, the predic- 
tions, miracleS; preservation, &c. dec. all prove this. (See 
Inspiration.) 

8. Revelation m intended for universal benefit. It is a 
wmmon objection to it, that hitherto it has been confined 
to few, and thereibre could not come from God, who is so 


benevolent j but this mode of arguing will equally hold 
good against the permission of sin, the inequalities of 
providence, the dreadful evils and miseries of mankind, 
which God could have prevented. ' It must be further ob- 
served, that none deserve a revelation ilvat men have de- 
spised and abused the early revelations he gave, to his peo- 
ple. This revelation, we have reason to believe, shall be 
made known to all mankind. Already it is spioaJtng its 
genuine influence. In the cold re^ons of the north, in the 
burning regions of the south, the Bible begins to be known ; 
and from the predictions it contains, wc believe the glori- 
ous sun of revelation shall shine and illuminate the whole 
globe. 

9. The eflccts of revelation whicli have already taken 
place in the world have been astonishing. In proportion 
as the Bible has been known, arts and sciences have liecn 
cultivated, peace and liberty have been diffused, civil and 
moral obligations have been attended to. Nations liave 
emerged from ignorance and barbarity, whole communities 
have been morally reformed, unnatural practices abolished, 
and wise law^•; instituted. Its spiritual eflects have been 
wonderful. Kings and }Teasants, conquerors and philoso- 
phers, the wise and the ignorant, the rich and the piior, 
have been bi ought to the foot of the cross ; yea, millions 
have been enlightened, improved, reformed, and miule 
happy by its influences. Let any one deny this, and he 
must be a hardened, ignorant infidel, indeed. Great is 
the truth and must prevail . 

See Dr, Lelmd's Nuesuty of Devtlatwn. ‘‘ This work,” 
says Mr. Ryland, “ has had no answer, and 1 am pc rsuaded 
it never will meet with a solid confutation.’’ ITalyhurton 
ogmnst the Details; Lf land's Vic7v of DdsUcal Writirs ; 
Browns Compendium of Natural and Ikvralfd Beligion. 
Sullingfiecf s Origims Sacnr i.s, perhap.s, one of the ablest 
defences of revealed religion ever written. Ddam/s Tinn- 
latum examined with Condor , Arch. Camphdl on JRtvt'/aiwn ; 
Ellts on Divvie Things ; Gale's Court oj tin Centihs ; Horne'' s 
Jntroduction ; Fuller s IVorh ; and works referred to under 
Religion j iNsinaATioN j Miracles ; PiiornEev , luiil Chios- 
TiANiTY. — Ihnd. Buck. 

REVELATION, (the book or ) (Sec Arot aj vtse.) 

REVOCATUS, a Christian martyr under Severus, was 
a catechumen of Carthage, and a slave. On the day ap- 
pointed for the execution, he w’as led to the amphitheatre, 
and having denounced God's judgment upon his persecu- 
tors, was ordered to run the gantlope between the hnnlers, 
and be severely lashed as lie passed. He was then de- 
stroyed by Mold beasts, A. U. 205 —Fox, p. 24. 

REVENGE, means the return of injury for injury, or 
the infliction of pain on another in consequence of an in- 
jury received from him, farther than the just ends of repa- 
ration or punishment require. Revenge diflers materially 
from resentment, which rises in Uie mind immediately on 
being injured ; but revenge is a cool and deliberate w icked* 
ness, and is olten executed yeais after the oflence is given. 
By some it is considered as a perversion of anger. Anger, 
it is said, is a passion given to man for wise and proper 
purposes j but revenge is the corruption of anger ; is un- 
natural, and tlieref’ore ought to be suppressed. It is ob- 
servable that the proper object of anger is vice ; but the 
object in general of revenge is man. It transfers the ha- 
tred due to the vice to the man, to whom it is not due. It 
is forbidden by the Senptures, and is unbecoming the 
character and spirit of a peaceful follower of Jcvsus Chris^ 
(See Anoeb.) — Ilend. Buck. 

REVENGER. (See Avenger of Blood.) 

REVERENCE ; a respectful, submissive dispositiou of 
mind, arising from affection and esteem, from a sense of 
superiority in the person reverenced. Hence children re- 
verence their fathers, even when their fathers correct them 
by stripes j (Heb. 12: 9.) hence subjects reverence their 
sovereign j ^ Sam, 9: 6.) hence wives reverence their 
husbands ; (Eph. 5: 33.) and hence all ought to reverence 
God. We reverence the name of God, the house of God, 
the worship of God, &c, j we reverence the attributes of 
God, the commands, dispensations, dec. of God ; and we 
ought to demonstrate our reverence by overt acts, such as 
are suitable and becoming to lime, place, and circumstan- 
ces ; for though a man may reverence God in his heart, 
yet, unless he behave reverentially, and give proofs of his 
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reverence by demeanor^ conduct^ and obedience, he will 
not easily persuade his fellow-mortals that his bosom is the 
residence of this divine and heavenly disposition : for, in 
fact, a reverence for God is not one of those lights which 
burn under a bushel, but one of those whose sprightly lus- 
tre illuminates wherever it is admitted, fieverence is, 
strictly speaking, perhaps, the internal disposition of the 
mind ; (phobos^ Rom. 13: 7.) and honor, the exter- 

nal expression of that disposition. (See AnoxATioir, and 
Loan’s Name taken in Vain.) — Calmet. 

REVEREND; venerable; deserving awe and respect. 
It is a title of resjwct given to ecclesiastics. The religious 
abroad are called reverend fathers ; and abbesses, priores- 
ses, &c., reverend mothers. In England, bishops are right 
reverend, and archbishops most reverend ; private clergy- 
men reverend. In France, before the revolution, their 
bishops, archbishops, and abbots, were all alike most re- 
verend. In Scotland, the clergy, individually, are reverend ; 
a synod is, very reverend ; and the general assembly is, 
venerable. The Dissenters, also, in England have the title 
of reverend ; though some of them suppose the term implies 
too much to be given to a mere creature, and that of God 
only it may be said with propnety, “ holy and reverend is 
his name,’’ Ps. Ill: 4- In this country it is used in its 
abridged form, merely as a convenient ministerial designa- 
tion. It were however to be wished, that all to whom it is 
applied would strive to be as venerable (semnos) as the 
term imports. The Christian law is, “Esteem them very 
highly in love, for their works’ sake.” — Hend. Buck. 

REWARD ; a recompense, requital, retribution for some 
service done ; the fruit and benefit of labor. It is of seve- 
ral kinds : as mental : the reward of a good action is enjoy- 
ed in reflection, satistaction, a sense of having been useful, 
dec. ; pecuniary, or profitable ; such as is due to laborers 
for their work ; (1 Tim. 5; 18. Job 7: 2.) a gift, or acqui- 
sition, to counterbalance an injury, Prov. 21: 14. 22: 4. 

Rewards are not always conferred by Providence on 
good men in this life, but their reward is in heaven, Matt. 
5: 12. Luke 6; 23. (See Judgment; RETRfBDXiON.) 

The essence of rewani being satisfaction, a reward given 
freely, a reward prompted by grace and favor, is a donation 
not claimable by the party who receives it, on account of 
his own merit, but is bestowed in kindness by the giver; 
and therefore, though in strictness it is not reward for 
work done, yet it is no less a remuneration, and is at once 
a 'gift and a satisfaction. “ Raphelius has shown, (says 
Dr. Doddridge,) that miihon not only signifies a reward of 
debt^ but also a gift of favor ; and that the phrase mithon 
dorme occurs in Herodotus : so that a reward of graces or 
favor, is a classical as well as a theological expression.” 
(Note on Rom. 4: 4.) — Calmet. 

REYNOLDS, (Edward, D. D.,) bishop of Norwich, 
wa.s born in Southampton, (Eng.) November, 1599. In 
1615, he became post-master of Merton college, and in 
1620, probationer-fellow. Having taken the degree of 
master of arts, he went into orders, was made preacher at 
Lincoln’s inn, and rector of Braynton, in Northampton- 
shire, In the rebellion of 1642, he sided with the Presby- 
terian party ; and in 1643, was one of the Westminster 
assembly of divines, a covenanter, a frequent preacher in 
London, and sometimes before the long parliament; by 
which he was appointed, in 1646, one of the six ministers 
to go to Oxford, and preach to the students .their duty of 
submissmn to its authority. After this, he was one of the 
visitors in the university, was made dean of Christ church, 
and, in 1648, vice-chancellor, when he was created doctor 
of divinity. He was vice-chancellor the preceding year 
also. Being ejected from his deanery in 1650, for refusing 
to take the independent engagement, he retired to his for- 
mer cure for a time ; but afterwards preached in London, 
as vicar of St. Lawrence jury. He exerted himself much 
for the restoration of Charles II. to the throne ; and by that 
event was restored to his deanery, in 1659, and in 1660, 
was made chaplain to his majesty. He quit his deanery 
soon after, and was elected warden of Merton college. In 
1661, he ^ consecrated bishop of Norwich ; and in July, 
1667, died, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

As a man o£ learning, bishop Reynolds held a conspicu- 
ous place among bis contemporizes ; to a mind singularly 
endowed by nature^ he added most extensive acquirements •, 


but he appears to have been more particularly eminent as 
an eloquent preacher of evangelical truth. The dnties of 
the ministry called into exercise his nobler powers, and he 
was much devoted to the work ; nor when he was appoint- 
ed to his see were his exertions slackened, but he afforded 
a singular example of diligence in the discharge of episco- 
pal duty. He ever proved himself a man of God, thor- 
oughly furnished to every good word aqjl work. 

His publications were many ; among them are nume- 
rous sermons. The “ Assembly of Divines’ Annotations,” 
which are on Ecclesiastes, came from his hand. His wor^ 
were much read and commended by the adherents to va- 
rious persuasions. — MidfUeton’s Evan. Biog. vol. iii. p. 424. 

REYNOLDS, (Sir Joshua,) a celebrated artist, was 
born, in 1723, at Plympton, in Devonshire j of the gram- 



mar-school of which place his father, a clergyman, was the 
master. As he early manifested a taste for drawing, he 
was placed under Hudson. He afterwards visited Rome, 
where he studied for three years. In 1752, he settled in 
the British metropolis, where he rapidly rose to eminence, 
and numbered Burke, Johnson, and other illustrious cha- 
racters, among his friends. When the Royal academy was 
instituted, in 1768, he was unanimously chosen president, 
and was knighted. In 1783, he was appointed principal 
painter to the king. He died F^ruary 23, 1792. 

His literary works, the principal of which are the mas- 
terly Discourses delivered to the Academy, form three vo- 
lumes. In the British School of art, especially as a portrait 
painter, he stands the first of his age ; as a writer he dis- 
plays much elegance and sound sense ; and as a man he 
was deservedly beloved. “ He haii (says Burke) too much 
merit not to excite some jealousy ; too much innocence to 

? revoke any enmity.” Like Johnson and Burke, Sir 
oshua was a Christian, and his last illness was cheered 
by the spirit of resignation and immortal hope. Life by 
Northcote . — Davenport. 

REYNOLDS, (Richard ;) a philanthropist of Bristol, 
England, a contemporary and kindred spirit with Howard. 
He possessed a character of signal moral excellence ; 
modest, yet dignified, judicious, yet liberal in the disposition 
of his bounties ; discriminating and successful in the de- 
tection of imposture, yet unbounded in his benevolence ; 
combining the most unbending integrity with the utmost 
tenderness of heart. Humility was one of the most promi- 
nent features of his character. It was remarked by Rev. 
Mr. Thrope, that although the whole empire felt the efl'ects 
of his beneficence, so industriously were his charities con- 
cealed, that after his decease many were heard to ask the 
question, Who is this Richard Reynolds ? 

It was not until the formation of the “ Reynolds Com- 
memoration Society,” at Bristol, in 1816, that multitudes, 
who had never heard his name, began to inquire into his 
origin and connexions, the principles which formed the ba- 
sis of his character, and the school whence those principles 
were derived. To those inquiries there is one short and 
comprehensive answer. 

Richard Reynolds was a Christian. Under the regene- 
rating inSucnce of Christianity he became a new creature ; 
on her lap he was nurtured, under her discipline he 
was trained, and the whole career of his benevolence was 
nothing more than a practical exemplification of the les- 
sons she inculcated. In her school, under her tuition, and 
by her fostering hand only, such characters ever were or 
ever can be formed. How odious, when placed with the 
names of Howard, Hanway, Thornton, and Reynolds, are 
those of Paine, Voltaire, Hume, Bolingbroke, and of the 
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iwhole race of infidels! Here we recognise angels of 
mercy amidst fiends of wrath, saviors amidst the destroy- 
ers of mankind.— Thrope’s Address ; Ckris. Orator. 

BEZIN ; a king of Syria, who combined with Pekah, 
king of Israel, to invade Judah, (2 Kings 15: 37, 38. 16: 5, 
6.) A. M. 3262.- See also 2 Chron. 28: 5—7. The He- 
brew and the Vulgate (2 Kings 16: 6.) seem to intimate, 
that he conquered Elath for the Syrians. But the tenor 
of the discourse sufficiently shows, that we ought to read, 
“ for the Idumeans j” and that the Hebrew should be read 
Edom, not Aram, The difference between these two words 
in the original, is hardly perceivable : Leadom instead of 
Lear am, — Cnlmet. 

RHEGIUM j a city of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 
at which Paul landed in his way to Rome, A. D. 61, Acts 
28. 13, 14. — Calmet. 

RHODES j an island and famou.s city of the Levant, the 
ancient name of which was Asteria, Ophiusa, and Etheria. 
lis modern name alludes to the great quantity and beauty 
of the roses that grew there. It is chiefly famous for its 
brazen Colossu.s, which was one hundred and five feet high ; 
made by Chares, of Lyndus : it continued perfect only fifty- 
six years, being thrown down by an earthquake, under the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, who began 
to reign R. C. 244. When Paul went to Jerusalem, A. D. 
58, he visited Rhodes, Acts 21. 1. — Cahiut. 

Ill BLAH ; a delightful city of Syria, in the country of 
Emaih, the situation of which, however, is unknown. Je- 
rome has taken it for Antioch of Syria, or for the country 
of Emath, or Emmas, which was siill in his time the first 
stage of those who travelled from Syria into Mesopotamia.- 
However, this lies under great difficulties. Antioch w'as 
at a distance from Eraesa, nor was it on the road from 
Judea to Mesopotamia. — Calmet. 

RICE, (John H., D. D.,) professor in the Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, in Prince Edward county, Virginia, was 
tor many years the most distinguished Presbyterian minis- 
ter in that state. The theological seminary was establish- 
ed in 1824 He was for some years the editor of the 
Evangelical and Literary Magazine. He died September 
3, 1831, aged fifty -tw'o. A paper of ‘niesoluiions” was 
found in his pocket-book, among which were the follow- 
ing : — “ Never spare person, property, or reputation, if 1 
can do good ; necessary, that I should die pool. Endea- 
vor to feel kindly to every one ; never indulge anger, en- 
vy, jealousy towards any human being. Endeavor to act 
so as to advance the present comfort, the intellectual im- 
provement, and the purity and moral good of my fellow- 
men ’’ 

He published Memoirs of S. Davies ; and Illustration of 
the Presbyterian Church in Virginia, 1816 ; on the Quali- 
fications for the Minister, in the American Quarterly Re- 
gister ; a Discourse before the Foreign Board of Missions, 
1828. See Memoirs^ by Mr. Maxtvell. — Allen. 

RICHARDS, (William, LL. D.,) was born in 1749, in 
the parish of Penrhydd, in the vicinity of Haverfordwest, 
county of Pembroke, South Wales. When he had attain- 
ed the age of twelve, he hayJ had only one year’s school- 
ing; and with the exception of the little assistance he re- 
ceived from his father, he was wholly indebted for the 
rudiments of his education to his own native genius, and 
indefatigable application, which rendered him, by the 
time he was twenty, a prodigy of learning and knowledge. 
Though the Bible was the favorite theme of his studies, 
his reading was not confined to it ; he had made himself 
acquainted with the best authors m the English language, 
was well versed in civil and ecclesiastical history, and 
deemed an admirable critic in the Cambro-British tongue. 

Mr. Richards, previously to the decease of his father, 
had been baptized on a profession of his faith in Christ, and 
admitted into the fellowship of a Christian church assem- 
bling at RhydwiUim, in the county of Carmarthen. Hav- 
ing determined to devote his life to the ministry of the 
Rospel, he placed himself in the Bhplist academy at Bris- 
tol, m the year 1773, where he continued two years. It 
was then under the superintendence of the Rev. Hugh 
Evans, and his son, Caleb Evans. On leaving the aca- 
demy at Bristol, Mr. Richards accepted an invitation to 
Pershore, in Worcestershire, where he became assistant 
to Dr. John Ash, pastor of the Baptist church at that place, 


and of whose friendship and virtues he spoke highly. In 
1776 he accepted an invitation from the Baptist church at 
Lynn, in Norfolk, to become their pastor. 

In the year 1781 he published a ‘‘ Review of Mr. Carter’s 
Strictures on Infant Baptism.” This was toUowed, soon 
afterwards, by two other tracts, the first entitled, “ Obser- 
vations on Infant Sprinkling.” The other, and by far the 
most elaborate one, was ^^The History of Antichrist; or, 
Free Thoughts on the Corruptions of Christianity.” His 
peatest effort, as an author, was The History of Lynn,’’ 
in two large octavo volumes, embellished with engravings. 

At length an ossification of the heart proved fatal, on 
the 13th of September, 1818, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age. He was amiable, kind, affectionate, and sincere ; 
and through life as much beloved, as at his death he was 
lamented. His library, which was very considerable, he 
bequeathed to the college of Rhode Island, (Brown univer- 
sity,) in America. See Jk 'moirs^ by Dr. /. Evans — Jonts^ 
Chris. Bio^. 

JIICHARDS, (Jamxs.) a missionary, was born in Abing- 
ton, Massachu sells, February 23, 1784 ; his parents, while 
he was young, removed to Plain fiehi. He graduated at 
Williams college, in 1809, being ‘^erc the associate of 
Mills. Having studied iheolof^^ at Anuov and medicine 
at Philadelphia, he embarked for Ceylon in ''her* 1815. 

Of a pulmonary disorder, which intermpted his missiona- 
ry labfirs, he died, August 3, 1822, aged thirty-eight. He 
was eminently pious, and died in peace. Miss. Herald^ 

No. 19, pp. 241— 247.— AZZm. 

RICHMOND, (Leoii.) well known as the author of that 
interesting tale, “ The Dairyman’s Daughter,” was born at 
Liverpool, on the 29th of January^, 1772. His father was 
a physician, and educated his son at home, in consequence 
of an accident which befell the latter when a youth, and 
produced a lameness, to which he was subject through life. 
Having received all the advantages which private tuition 
and a respectable school could afford, Mr. Richmond was 
removed to Trinity college, Cambridge, in August, 1789, 
where he completed his course of study, intending, without 
any religion, to enter on the Christian ministry in the 
established church. He. consequently received episcopal 
ordination, and obtained a curacy in the Isle of Wight. 

It was not long after this that he unexpectedly met with 
Mr. Wilberforce’s treatise on ‘‘ Practical Christianity,” to 
which, under God, be attributed a total revolution of his 
opinions and principles on the nature of the gospel system. 
This change led him to examine the writings of the re- 
formers, at home and abroad, which issued in las becoming 
decidedly evangelical in his doctrinal sentiments. One of 
the first fruits of his pen was the narrative of the ‘‘ Dairy- % 
man’s Daughter,” \vhich was followed by the Negro Ser- 
vant,” and the “Young Cottager all of w’hich tracts ac- 
quired unexampled celebrity, and w'ere, in 1814, collected 
into one volume, and published under the title of “ Annals 
of the Poor.” 

Mr. Richmond was now drawn from a state of obscuri- 
ty, and prevailed on to take an active part m most of the 
benevolent institutions, which have so remarkably signal- 
ized the present age, — the Bible, Missionary, and Religious 
Tract societies ; all of which received from him effective 
co-operation. He also undertook the task of editing an 
edition of the wTitings of the English reformers, whom he 
rescued from obscurity ; and became instant m every good 
work. He obtained the rectorship of Turvey, in Bedford- 
shire, and was made chaplain to his royal highness the 
duke of Kent. He died on the 8th of May, 1828, highly 
respected and esteemed. See Life by Grimsharv . — Jawes’ 
Chris. Biog. 

RIDLEY, (Bp. Nicholas, D. D.) an eminent English pre- 
late and martyr, descended from an ancient family in Nor- 
thumberland, was born, early in the sixteenth century, at 
Wilmontswick, in that county. About 1518 he was enter- 
ed of Pembroke hall, Cambridge ; and was taught Greek 
by Robert Crook, who had begun a course of that language 
at Cambridge. To his knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages, he added that of philosophy and theology. For 
further improvement in the latter, he went to the Sorbonne, 
at Paris, and from theisioe to Louvaine ; continuing on the 
Continent till 1529. Returning to Cambridge, he applied 
with more than ordinary industry to the study of the Scrip- 
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mrc's. For this purpose he used to M^alk in the orchard at are eramined by the light of enlightened criticism, and in 
Pembroke hall, and there commit to memory almost all accordance with consistent principles of interpretation, it 
the epistles in Greek ; whick walk is still called Ridley’s will be found, that they could neyer have been made to 
Walk. Ill 1533 he was chosen senior proctor of the uni- speak the language which has been forced upon them, 
versity j wnile in that office the important jioint of had it not been for the blindness of party prejudice, or the 
the pope’s s^remacy was examined, on the authority of unblushing effirontery of interested party zeal. Not unfre- 
Scripture. The decision of the university was, that ** the quently they afford countenance to none of the parties who 
bishop of Rome had no more authority and jurisdiction make the appeal, but authoritatively inculcate a doctrine, 
derived to him from God in this kingdom of England, than or establish a practice, of an altogether different nature 
any other foreign bishop which was signed by the vice- from the matters in dispute. — Hend, Buck, 
chancellor, and by Nicholas Ridley and Richard Wilkes, RIGHTEOUSNESS ; justice, holiness. The righteous- 
poctors. In 1538 Ridley was collated to the vicarage of ness of God is the absolute and essential perfections of his 
Herne, in Kent. nature j sometimes it is put for his justice. The righteous- 

King Edward ascended the throfie in 1547 j and Dr. ness of Christ denotes not only his absolute perfection, but 
Ridley, in his sermons beftMre the king, as well as on other is taken for his perfect obedience to the law, and suffering 
occasions, exposed, w'ith boldness and eloquence, the er- the penalty thereof in our stead. 

rors of jiopery. In the same year he was promoted to the The righteousness of the law is that obedience which 
bishopric of Rochester. In i548 bishop Ridley appears to the law requires. As men have, at best, but a broken, 
have been employed in c mpiling the Common Prayer, in damaged, and imperfect righteousness, this word is applied 
conjunction with archbishop Cranmer and others ; and, in to men m a very limited and qualified sense ; and also 
1549, he was put into a commission, together with Cran- with respect to a better righteousness than merely human ; 
mcr, and several others, to search after all Anabaptists, he- that obtained by faith ; that freely bestowed by God, and 
reties, and contemners of the Common Prayer. This pro- as bestowed, so received, through Christ. Righteousness 
duced the cxer’:aou of Bocher and Paris. What Christian denotes conformity to the ordinances of God, Matt. 3: 15. 
can read ♦’.la without regret? In 1549, Bonner, bishop of 21: 32. Righteousness is sometimes much the same as 
London, was deprived, and Ridley, who was* one of the holiness. Acts 10: 35. Eph. 5: 9. The righteousness of 
commis.sioners before whom his cause was determined, the Pharisees, which was in their own eyes excellent, was 
was thought the most proper person to fill that im- precise to superstition, yet was unsound in principle, and 
portant see; and he was accordingly installed in 1550. worthless before God, Luke 18: 9. Matt. 9: 13. 

Bishop Ridley filled his high station with great dignity, and The righteousness of faith is the righteousness of Christ 
was a pattern of piety, temperance, and regularity to all as received by faith. (See Justification.) 
around him. To promote raote generally a rtformation in Christians have a threefold righteousness. 1. The 

the doctrine of the church, the council, this year, appointed righteousness of their persons, as in Christ, his merit be- 
Cranmer and Ridley to prepare a book of articles of faith, ing imputed to them, and they accepted on the account 
Upon the death of Edward VT., Ridley was earnest in thereof, 2 Cor. 5- 21. Eph. 5: 27. Isa. 45. 24. 2. The 
attempting to set indy Jane Grey on the throne } but when righteousne.ss of tlieir principles, being derived from, and 
the design bad miscarried, be went to Mary, to do her ho- formed according to, the rule of right, Ps. 119. 11. 3. The 
mage, and submit himself to her clemency. His reception righteousness of their lives, produced by the sanctifying 
was such as he might have expected : he was imraeaiatc- infiuence of the Holy Spirit, without which no man shall 
ly committed to the Tower. It has been thought he might see the Lord, Heb. 13: 14. 1 Cor. 6: 11. See Imputation ; 
have recovered the queen’s favor, if he 'would have brought Justification ; Sanctification ; Dickinson's Letters, let. 12 j 
the weight of his learning and authority to countenance Witherspoon's Essay on Imputed Righteousness ; Jlervei/s 
her proceedings m religion. He was, however, too honest Tfieron and Aspasio ; Dr. Orcen on Justification ; Watts' 
to act against his conviction j and after eight months’ Works, vol. iii. p. 532, oct. cd.; Jenks on Submission to the 
imprisonment in the Tower, was conveyed from thence to Righteousness of God Edward's Sermons ; Fuller's Works; 
Oxford, where, on the 1st of October, 1555, he was con- Dwight's Theology. — Hend. Buck ; Calmet. 
demned to death for heresy. RIGHT HAND, denotes power, or strength ; whence 

Ridley now prepared himself for his approaching death ; Scripture generally imputes to God’s right hand the effects 
which a good conscience made him look upon as ai matter of his omnipotence, Exod. 15: 6. Ps. 21: 8. 44: 3, &c. 
$ of joy and triumph. He called it his marringe ; and, in. Matt. 26: 64. Col. 3: 1. Heb. 1: 3. 10: 12. 

the evening preceding his execution, behaved himself The right hand commonly denotes the south, as the left 
with as much cheerfulness as ever. His brother offered hand denotes the north. 

to watch all night with. him, but he would not suffer him, “To depart from the law of God neither to the right 
saying, “ that he minded (God willing) to go to bed, and hand nor to the left,” is a frequent Scripture expression, 
to sleep as quietly that night as ever he did in his life.” meaning a strict adherence to it : we must observe it close- 
Wheu Ridley arrived at the place of execution, he earnest- ly, constantly, invariably; as a traveller, who does not 
ly lifted up his bauds and eyes to heaven, till he saw, quit his way, either to the right or the left, lest he should 
shortly after, Latimer descending to the spot j upon "which, lose it entirely. 

with a most cheerful countenance, he ran to him, em- To give the right hand, is i mark of friendship. Paul 
braced, and kissed him, and comforted him, saying, “Be says, that James, Cephas, and John, gave him the right 
of good heart, brother, for God will either assuage the fury hand of fellowship, Gal. 2: 9. And in the books of the 
of the flame, or else strengthen us to abide it.” Then, Maccabees this expression occurs very often, 
moving to the stake, he kneeled down and prayed earnest- In taking an oath the Hebrews lifted up their right hand, 
ly, as did Latimer likewise. Dr. Marshall urged him to Isa. 62; 8. Gen. 14: 22. Deut. 32:40. (See Oath.) Hence, in 
recant, saying, “If you will not do so, then there is no Ps. 144: 8, “their right hand is arignt hand of falsehood.” 
remedy, but you must suffer for your deserts.” “ Well,” To seat a person at the right hand, is a token of peculiar 
replied the noble martyr, “ so long as the breath is in my honor ; so Bathsheba, as the king’s mother, was placed at 
oory, 1 will nevCT deny my Lord Christ, and his known the right hand of Solomon : (1 Kings 2; 19. coiflp. Ps. 45: 
truth. God s will be done in me.” The fire being given 9.) and when Christ is said to be seated on the right hand 
to them, when Ridley saw it flaming up towards him, he of God, (Acts 7: 55. Rom. 8; 34. Col. 3: 1.) it imports me- 
cnea, with an exceeding loud voice, “ Into thy hands, O rited and unequalled dignity and. exaltation. 

1 commend my spirit. 0 Lord, receive my spirit.” It is evident, that when a hand, or the right hand, is at- 
m suffers on the 15th of October, 1555. See Dr. Gloster' tributed to Deity, the expression should be taken only after 
^dley s ^fe of Bts^ Ridley ; also Wordsworth's Eccles,. the manner of men. DNBity has neither right hand nor left 

Buck. hand; but, the strength, the skill, the power of man lying 

RlGni, Diyj.JNi:i I the sanction supposed to be found much, and principally, in his right hand, the idea is trans- 
for certra ecclesiastical forms or arrangements in the ferred to God, hy an inevitable, and therefore justifiable, 
word of God. Hence we read divine rights of epis- liberty, of speech.— 

copacy, presbytery, tithes, kt. When most of the texts, RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE. (Sec Rblioious Libkr- 
however, to which the appeal yure dimno has been made, tt ; Tolxration ; and Pkrsecutton.) 
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BIMMON ; an idol of Damascas, where he had a. tem- 
ple, 2 Kings 5: 18. It is thought this god was the sun, 
named Kimmon, or high, because of his elevation. Oro- 
tius takes it for Saturn, because that planet is the most 
elevated.— Ca/wet . 

RINGS: The antiquity of rings, and their use, not only 
as ornaments, but as pledges, and seals, appears from 



Scripture and from profane authors. Judah left his ring 
with Tamar, Gen. 38: 18. When Pharaoh committed 
the government of Egypt to Joseph, he look his ring from 
his finger and gave it to Joseph, Gen. 41: 42. When God 
threatened Jeconiah with the utmost eflects of his anger, 
he tells him, that though he were the signet or ring on his 
finger, yet he should be torn off, Jer. 22: 24. The ring 
was used chiefly to seal with, and Scripture generally as- 
signs it to princes and great persons ; as* the king of 
Eg 3 rpt, Joseph, Ahaz, Jezebel, king Ahasuerus, his favor- 
ite Hamari, Mordecai, king Darius, 1 Kings 21: 8. Est. 3: 
10, &c. Dan. 6: 17. The patents and orders of these 
princes were sealed with their rings or signets, an impres- 
sion from which was their confirmation. The ring was 
one mark of sovereign authority. Pharaoh gave his ring 
to Joseph, as a token of authority. When Alexander the 
Great gave his ring to Perdiccas, this was understood as 
nominating him his successor. (See Seal.) — Watson. 

RITE i a solemn act of religion ; an external ceremony. 
(See Ceremonv, and Positive Institutions.) P’or the rites 
of the Jews, see Lowman’s Hebrew Ritual ; Spencer de Heb. 
Leg. ; Durell on the Mosaic Institution ; Bishop Lam’s The- 
ory of Religion, p. 89, Oth ed. ; Godwyn’s Moses and Aaron ; 
Edrvards’ Survey of all Religions, vol. i. ch. 9 j Jennings’ 
Jmish Antiqmties ; John’s Archoiolagy. — Hend. Buck, 

KITTEN HOUSE, (David, LL. D.,) an eminent American 
philosopher, was born in Pennsylvania, in 1 732. During his 
early life he was employed m agriculture, but as his con- 
vStitution was feeble, he became a clock and mathematical 
instrument maker. In 1770 he removed to Philadelphia, 
and practised his trade. His mathematical talents were 
of the highest order. He was elected a member, and 
on the death of Franklin, jircsident of the Philo.sophical 
Society, and was annually re-elected till his death His 
unassuming dignity secured him universal respect, and 
his conscientious integrity won him the public confidence. 
He was chosen one of the commmissioners employed to 
determine the boundary line between Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, and between New York and Massachusetts, He 
was treasurer of Pennsylvania from 1777 to 1789, and, 
from 1792 to 1795, director of the United Stales mint. He 
died June 26, 1796, aged sixty-four, in the full belief of the 
Christian religion, and in the aniicipation of clearer disco- 
veries of the perfections of God in the eternal world. 

Dr. Rittenhousc was a man of extensive knowledge. 
From the French, German, and Dutch languages he derived 
the discoveries of foreign nations. His house and his 
manner of living exhibited the taste of a philosopher, the 
simplicity, of a republican, and the temper of a Christian. 
His researches into natural philosophy gave him just ideas 
of the dii^ine perfections. Rut he did not confine himself 
to the instructions of nature; he saw the necessity of 
something more; he believed the Christian revelation. 
He observed as one argument in favor of its truth, that 
the miracles of our Savior differed from all pretended mi- 
mics, in being entirely of a benevolent nature. The tes- 
timony of a man possessed of so exalted an understanding 
to the fulness of Christian evidence, outweighs the decla- 
mation of thousands. He published an oration, delivered 
^fore the Philosophical Society, 1775, the subject of which 
is the history of astronomy ; and a few memoirs on ma- 
thematical and astronomical subjects, in the first four vo- 
lumes of the Transactions of the Society .-—DtfvenjWJt / Allen, 


RITUAL ; a book direciing the order and manner to be 
observed in performing divine service in a particular 
church, diocese, or the like. — Hmd. Buck. 

RIVER. The Hebrews giVe the name of the nver, 
without addition, sometimes to the Nile, sometimes to the 
Euphrates, and sometimes to the Jordan. The tenor of 
the discourse must determine the sense of this uncertain 
and indeterminate way of speaking. They give also the 
name of river to brooks and rivulets that arc not very 
considerable. 

The principal rivers of Palestine were, the Jordan, the 
Arnon, the Jabbok, the Karith, the Sorek, the Besor, the 
Kishon, the Belus, the brook of Jezreel, the Eleutherus, 
the brook of Reeds, or of Kanah, the Barrady, or Abanah 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus. See their proper articles. 

The name of nver is sometimes given to the sea. (See 
Sea.) — Calmet., 

RIVET, (Andrew, D. D.,) a learned and godly French 
divine, was born July, 1572. On account of his religion, 
he was obliged to flee his native country ; when he took 
up his residence in Holland, and continued in that country 
during the remainder of his life, which ended January, 
1651, m the seventy-ninlh year of his age. 

He published a few works m French and Latin, among 
which are expositions on a number of books of the Old 
Testament, and a learned refutation of popery. 

An extended account of the exercises of his mind during 
his last sickness has been published, which places him in 
a most interesting light, and proves him to have been one 
w'ho walked emphatically by faith, not by sight — to have 
had his treasure laid up in heaven, while on earth it was 
his ruling desire that God would make him an instrument 
of his glory. He was called, a man beyond all praise, 
and the most burning and shining light of the French and 
Dutch churches.” See Middleton's Evang, Biog., vol. iii. 
p. 205. 

RIZPAH ; the daughter of Aiah, and concubine to Saul, 
celebrated in Scripture for her maternal love and sorrows, 
1 Sam. 25. — Calmef ; Brief Remarker. 

ROBINSON, (John,) minister of the church in Holland, 
to which the first settlers of New England belonged, was 
born in Great Britain, in 1575, and educated at Cambridge, 
In 1602 he became pastor of a dissenting congregation in 
the north of England, and removed with them to Holland 
in 1608. It was his intention to follow his congregation 
to Ihe new world, but his sudden death in J625 prevented. 
He was a man of good genius, quick penetration, ready 
wit, great modesty, integrity, and candor. His classical 
learning and acuteness in disputation were acknowledged 
by his opponents. He was also discerning and prudent 
in civil affairs. In his principles of chur^ government 
he was himself an Independent or Congregationalist. In 
his farewell address to the first emigranus to New Eng- 
land, he said to them, “ If God reveal any thing to you 
by any other instrument of his, be as ready to receive it, 
as ever you were to receive any truth by iny ministry ; 
for 1 am verily persuaded, I am very confident, that the 
Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of his holy 
word- For my part, T cannot sufficiently bewail the con- 
dition of the reformed churches, who are come to a period 
in religion, and will go at present no further than the in- 
struments of their reformation. The Lutherans cannot 
be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw : whatever part 
of his will our good God has revealed to Calvin, they will 
rather die than embrace it. And the Calvinists, you see, 
stick fast where they were left by that great man of God, 
who yet saw not all things.” He published a Defence of 
the Brownists ; Justification of the Separation from the 
Church of England ; People’s Plea for the Exercise of 
Prophesying, 1618 ; Essays, Moral and Divine, 1628. Bel- 
knap’s Amer. Biog. ii. 151 — 178, — Allen. 

ROBERTSON, (W 11 .LIAM, LL. D.,) a divine and a cele- 
brated historian, was bom, in 1721, at Borthwick, in Mid 
Lothian, of which parish his father was the minister. 
After having been educated at Dalkeith, and at Edinburgh 
university, he was presented, in 1743, to the living of 
Gladsmuir. During the rebellion he bore arms as a volun- 
teer. His first work yras a Sermon, published in 1755, 
which passed throng numerous editions. It not, 
however, till 1759, that, by his History of Scotland, he 
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acquired a place among British classical writers. Fame 
was accompanied by preferment. He was transferred 



from Gladsmuir to Edinburgh j and, in 1759, 1761, 1762, 
and 1704, became chaplain of Stirling castle, one of the 
king’s chaplains, principal of the university of Edinburgh, 
and royal historiographer for Scotland. Advancement in 
the English church was offered to him, but was refused. 
In 1769, he brought out the History of Charles V. ; in 1775, 
the History of America j and in 1790, an Historical Disqui- 
sition concerning Ancjent India. He died June 11/ 1793. 
^Davenport. 

ROBINSON, (Robert,) eminently distinguished, during 
the last century, among the dissenters in England, was 
born at Swaflham, in Norfolk, January 8, 1735. He re- 
ceived a tolerable education atSwaffliam ; and his master 
used to say, “ that he never knew a child who discovered 
such a capacity. His mother was an excellent woman, 
and early instilled into his mind a love of truth and reli- 
gion. In 1749, his mother removed him from school, and 
apprenticed him to Joseph Anderson, a hair dresser, in 
efrutched Friars, London. During his apprenticeship in 
London, his favorite preachers were Dr. Gill, Dr. Guyse, 
and Mr. Romaine ; but the minister to whom he ivas most 
attached was George Whitfield, whom he called his spi- 
ritual father. Having received his indentures from his 
raa.ster, and leaving behind him an unblemi.shed character 
in London, ^e went to Norfolk, his native county. There 
he commenced a preacher ; where the innocence of his 
3^outh, the agreeableness of his manners, and his extraor- 
dinary genius, all conspired to render him popular. On 
leaving the Calvinistic Methodists, Robinson, with thirteen 
other persons attached to his ministry, formed a congrega- 
tion, or independent church, in the parish of St. Paul’s, 
Norwich. At this place he became the settled pastor, and 
administered bapti.sm and the Lord’s supper ; but was in- 
vited from Norwich to Cambridge, in Julv, 1 759. Previous 
to that, he had become a Baptist, ana had accordingly 
been personally baptized . For two years Robinson preach- 
ed on trial at Cambridge, but in 1761 he became the stat- 
ed pastor. His income was very small, and his family in- 
creasing J but, possessed of gentle manners and a modest 
demeanor, be became the idol of the poor and the friend 
of the wealthy. He now regularly preached ou the Sun- 
day at Cambridge twice or three times, and on the week 
days delivered lectures at most of the neighboring villa- 
ges, in which he was assisted and encouraged by the Rev. 
John Berridge, a clerg>'man of the church of England. 
Robinson was thus improving his intellectual powers, and 
advancing in knowledge as much when talking with a 
day laborer, or rocking the cradle, as when .studying Latin 
or Greek, or translating Saunn. Being, at length, provid- 
ed with a genteel meeting-house, and attended by a nume- 
rous audience, Robinson soon acquired the reputation of a 
speaker j and his superior abilities soon drew the attention 
of the collegians, and many became, from serious motives, 
regular attendants on his ministry. 

In 1772, he published a sermon On the Nature and 
Necessity of Early Piety.” In 1774, his « Arcana.” In 
• V ’ ^ ^scussion of the Question, Is it lawful and 

nght fcHT a Man to marry the Sister of his deceased Wife I” 
In 1776, A Lecture on becoming Behavior in a religious 
Assembly and, between the years 1770 and 1782, « A 
Twmslauon of three volumes of Saurin’s Sermons.” Pre- 
fixed to the latter volumes are, “ Memoirs of the Reforma- 
tion it Fiance^” and the Life of the Rev. James Sau- 
lin which are justly and Muerally admired. 

In June, 1773, he removed b' Chesterton, a village about 


two miles from Cambridge, where be became a farmer. 
His time was now divided between an attention to his ag- 
ricultural and literary pursuits and his ministerial duties. 
At this time he also wrote and published A Plea for the 
Divinity of otir Lord Jesus Christ, in a Pastoral Letter, ad- 
dressed to a Congregation of Protestant Dissenters at Cam- 
bridge.” rSee Jbsos Christ.) This Plea excited the 
most singular attention, and the highest dignitaries of the 
church of England pronounced that it was the best de- 
fence of the divinity of Christ that had ever been publish- 
ed. He was invited to become a clergyman of the esta- 
blishment, to which, however, he refused to listen. In 
1777, Robinson translated the celebrated Essay of Claude, 
“On the Composition of a Sermon.” In 1778, he pub- 
lished “A Plan of Lectures, on the Principles of Non-con- 
forraity, for the Instruction of Catechumens.” The merit 
of this work was uncommon j and it contained the out- 
lines of the whole controversy of the dissenters and the 
church of England, from the period of the Reformation to 
the year in which it was uTitten. About that time Robin- 
son appears to have drawn up some memorials of the cele- 
brated John Banyan, which were subsequently inserted in 
the Biographia Bntannica. In 1778, he took a very active 
pari in the national proceedings for obtaining the abolition 
of the slave-trade ; and the first petition to the house of 
commons on*the .subject was from Cambridge, drawn up 
by Robinson. In 1780, he published a small pamphlet, 
entitled “ The General Doctrine of Toleration, applied to 
the particular case of Free Communion and, in this 
yesiTj made a long tour through England and Scotland. 

Robinson, by his various publications, had now ama.ss- 
ed a little property, and his farm increased in size and im- 
portance. In 1781, he undertook to write the history of 
baptism, at the request of the London committee, com- 
posed of ministers and gentlemen of the greatest emi- 
nence. Mr. Robinson now resided for some time in Lon- 
don, and devoted most of his time to the compilation of 
his work. In 1782, he published a Political Catechism, 
which has been admired by those who, like him, cherished 
an attachment for the principles of the iihigs. 

In 1786, Mr. Robinson published “ Sixteen Discourses 
on several Texts of Scripture, addressed to Christian As- 
semblies in Villages near Cambridge ; to which are added. 
Six Morning Exercises a mum performance, of which 
it may not improperly be said, that “we scarcely can 
praise it, or blame it too much.” The work abounds with 
traces of that natural eloquence which was so peculiar to 
the author ; with passages which, for simplicity and beau- 
ty united, may vie with the roost celebrated writings of 
the age. 

That a considerable change actually took place in Ro- 
binson’s mind, about this time, on theological subjects, there 
can be no doubt, though the feelings of his heart on this 
occasion cannot be easily traced. The orthodox party, 
perceiving the change, gradually forsook him, and Robin- 
.son also retired from them. In 1787, he met with a se- 
vere domestic affliction, in the los.s of a lovely daughter, of 
seventeen years of age. With his congregation ot Cam- 
lM*idge he still continued bis ministerial labors ; by them 
his decreasing popularity among the Calvinist churches 
was easily dispensed with. “He was,” they said, “the 
minister of our choice, and still is of our esteem.” 

Mr. Robinson now prepared his “Hi.story of Baptism,” 
which is a learned and elaborate wwk. During the last 
year of his life he pursued no new speculations, and at- 
tempted few compositions. But, previously, he bad pre- 
pared a recapitulation at the end of his work on baptism, 
which has been since published, under the title ^ Eccle- 
siastical Researches.” These were his two favorite works ; 
and "to the severe application with which he engaged in 
them, he fell an untimely sacrifice. Having been for some 
time in a declining state of health, lie was advised to tra- 
vel, and accordingly visited Birmingham, where, on Wed- 
nesday morning, the 9th of June, 1790, he was found 
dead in his bed ; and, as the clothes were not the least 
discomposed, nor his features distorted, it is probable that 
he expired, as he often expressed his wish to do, softly, 
suddenly, and alone.” 

Robinson was amiable, benevolent, and generous. As 
a prMcher, he was unrivalled for pure and native eloquence. 
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In doing good and getting good, he spent his days. Learn* 
ing, charity, and piety have wept at his grave, and each 
have claimed him as her champion. His miscellaneous 
MWits have been collected and published, in six volumes 
octavo, with a Life of the Author, by B. Flower, Harlow, 
1807. See Lift«f Robinson^ by George Df/fir^ late of Em- 
manuel college, Cambridge. — Jo?tes' CTirts. Jhog. 

ROBINSON, (Thomas,) a divine of the church of Eng- 
land, was born at Wakefield, in the county of York, on the 
29th of August, 1749. His father was a respectable hosier 
in that town, and gave his son the best education which 
the grammar-school of the place would afl'ord, intending 
to bring him up to his own business. But the son, taking 
a dislike to the counter, prevailed on his father to let him 
go to college, with a view to the ministry in the f.s»ablish- 
mciil, to which he eventually acceded. When the time 
drew nigh that he w'as to quit the place of his nativity, he 
one day nru-t in the streets of Wakefield a poor shoemaker, 
who asked him if he was not going to be a clergyman ; 
and, on his answering in the aflirmaiivc, the man replied, 
‘•'Ihcn. Ml', I hope you will study your Bible, that you 
may be qualified for feeding the flock of Chiist W'llh the 
bread of eternal life ” The propriety of the remark ear- 
ned conviction to the young man’s mind, and he never 
forgot it while he lived. 

lie entered Trinity college, Cambridge, in October, 1788, 
and prosecuted his course of study with unremitting ar- 
dor In 1772, he was elected fellow of the college, and 
soon alter jiresenled to the curacies of Wilidiam and 
Wicliford, in the county of Cambridge, where he lifted up 
his voice like a trumpet, and roused the attention of the 
surrounding neighborhood to the great concern of mortals. 
This continued for about two years, when the cry of ‘‘ Me- 
thodism’’ was raised against him, and he wa-s compelled 
reluctantly to quit a sphere of growing usefulness. He 
then removed to Leicester, where he obtained the curacy 
of St. Martin’s , and, in 1788, was presented with the valu- 
able livingof Si . Mary’s, in the same town, which he obtain- 
ed through the inliiictice of the earl of Darlmoulh. Here 
he commenced a course of lectures on the history of the 
patriarchs, which were subsequently published under the 
rule of “ Scripture Characters,” and winch were so very 
favorably leceived, that he was induced to extend them to 
four octavo volumes. In 1805, Mr. Robinson published 
‘•The Christian System,” in three volumes octavo, but it 
has been le.ss popular than his former work. In 1809, he 
was called to preach the church missionary sermon m Lon- 
don, which he did at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars. The place 
being large and crowded with hearers, he was led to ex- 
tend bis voice, in order to make himself heard, and to ex- 
ert himself beyond his ]X)wers. The effects of this he ne- 
ver surmounted; his health began visibly to decline; yet 
he lingered to the 24th of Marcli, 18 J 3, when death closed 
his latKirs and his pains, at the age of .sixty-four. IIis 
learning and talents w^ere considerable, and he had made 
himself greatly respected among his panshioneis. See 
Life by Vaughan, and Worhs of Robert Hall, — Jofies^ Chris. 
Riog. 

ROC ITUS ; a carver of St. Lucar, in Spain, w^hose 
principal business was to make images of saints, and oth- 
er popish idols. Becoming convinced, however, of the 
errors of Romanism, he embraced the Protestant faith, 
threw aside his former occupation, and for subsistence 
followed the business of a seal engraver only. He had, 
however, retained one image of the virgin Mary for a sign. 
A papal inquisitor once passing by, asked if he would sell 
it, and the price. Rochus mentioned a price, when the 
inquisitor offered him half the money ; he replied, “ I had 
rather break it to pieces than take such a trifle.” “ Break 
it to pieces !” said the inquisitor ; “ break it to pieces if 
you dare !” Rochus then took up a chisel, and cut ofi'the 
nose of the image. This was sufficient ; he was soon af- 
ter apprehended, and was burnt ; a victim of the inquisi- 
tion. — Fox, p 134. 

ROCK. Palestine, being a mountainous country, bad 
also many rocks, which formed a part of the country’s de- 
fence ; for in time of danger the people retired to them, 
and found a refuge against any sudden irruption of the 
enemy. The Benjamites took shelter in the rock Rimmon, 
Judges 20; 47. Samson kept garrison in the rock of Eth- 


am, Judges 15. 8. David found shelter in the rocks of 
Maun, Engedi, A:c., 1 Sam. 22 1. 23: 25, 28. 24: 2-- -5. 
Jerome says that the southern parts of Judea were full of 
caves under ground, and ol caverns in the mountains, to 
wffiich the |H*oj)le retired in tune of danger The Kenites 
dwelt m the hollow places of the rocks, Num. 24: 21. 
Even at thi.s day the villages ot this country aie subterra- 
neous, or 111 the rocks. Jo.sephus in several places speaks 
of hollow rocks, where thieves and robbers had their 
haunts ; and travellers still find a great number of them 
in Palestine, and in the adjoining provinces. 'Powards 
Lebanon, the mountains are high, but covered in many 
places with as much earth as fits them for cultivation. 
Among the crags of the rocks, the beautiful and far-lamed 
cedar waves its lofty lop, and extends its powerful arms, 
surrounded by the fir and the oak, the fig and the vine. 
On the road to Jerusalem, the mountains are not so loliy 
nor .so rugged, but become fitter for tillage. They rise 
again to tlic south-east of mount Carmel ; are covered 
With woods, and afford very picturesque views ; but lul- 
vraicing toward Judea, they lose their veixlure, the valleys 
become narrow, dry, and .stony, and terminate at the Dead 
sea, ill a pile of de.solale rocks, precipices, and caverns. 
These vast excavations, some of which will contain fifteen 
hundred men, are the grottoes of Engedi, which have been 
a refuge to the op])ressed or the discontented m all ages. 
Westward of Jordan and the lake Asphallilcs, another 
chain of rocks, still loftier and more rugged, presents a 
yet more gloomy aspect, and announces the distant en- 
trance of the desert, ami ihe termination of the habitable 
regions. 

The name of rock is also given to God, by way of me- 
taphor, because God is the strength, the refuge, and de- 
fence of Israel, as tho.se places were to the people who re- 
sided among them, Ps. 18: 2, 31. 31: 2, 3. Deui. 32. 15, 
18, 30, 31. Ps. 61; 2, icc.-^Wafson. 

ROD; an instrument of correction. The empire of the 
Messiah is sometimes represented by a rod of iron, to 
show Its power and its might, Ps. 2: 9. Rev. 2. 27. 12: 
5. 19: 15. Rffd is sometimes put, by a pastoral rm taphor, 
to signify a tribe or a people : “ Remember ihy congrega- 
tion w'hich thou hast purchased of old, the rod of tliine in- 
heriiaacc which thou hast redeemed,” Ps. 74: 2. “ Israel 
IS the rod of his inheritance,” Jer. 10: 18. J’he rod of 
Aaron is the staff commonly used by the high-pri<?st. 
This IS the rod that budded and blossomed like an almond- 
tree, Num. 17. (See Aabov.) — 

ROE. (See Anteloi’e ) 

ROGERENES ; so called from John Rogers, their chief 
leader. They appeared m New England about 1077. 
The principal distinguishing tenet of this denommatuni 
was, that worship performed the first day of tiie week was 
a .species of idolatry wditch they ought to oppo. e. In l on- 
sequeiicc of this, they used a variety of measntes to dis- 
tiiib those who were assembled for public worship on the 
Lord’s day — Tfind. Buck; Benedirfh Ilistury. 

ROGERS, (John,) the first martyr under queen Mar 3 ’, 
was educated at the university of Cambridge, where he 
attained to a great proficiency m learning. From Cam- 
bridge he went to Antwerp, where he had been chosen 
chaplain to a company of merchants. He here assisted 
in the translation of the Bible into English, and became 
enlightened in the true doctrines of the gospel ; so that he 
cast off’ the idolatrous worship of the church of Rome, 
and received the truth as it is in Jesus. From Antwerp 
he went to Wittenberg, where he made such proficiency 
in the Dutch langtiage, that he was soon cho.sen pastor of 
a church there, over which he remained in great fidelity 
for some years. In the reign of king Edward VI., he was 
called home by bishop Ridley, and made prebendary and 
divinity lecturer at St. Paul’s, where he preached faithfully 
and zealously until the accession of queen Maiy. He 
soon rendered hunself obnoxious to her zeal for popery, 
and was confined for six months in his own house ; after 
w^hich,he was confined in Newgate a long time, and pas.s- 
ed through three examinations, in which he manfully de- 
fended himself; but was finally condemned and sentenced 
to be burnt, which was, carried into exectffion, February 
4lh, 1555. Notwithstanding Mr. Rogers had every thing 
to bind him to life, and in his trials every thing to aggra- 
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vale his sufferinp, he yet ever preserved a remarkable 
equanimity of mind, and yielded up his testimony at last 
with great joy. 

During his imprisonment, he wrote an account of his 
examinations, and also other papers, which were provi- 
dentially preserved, and have been transmitted to the pre- 
sent time. They may be found in Foxh Martyrohgyy p. 415. 

ROGERS, (John,) president of Harvard college, was 
graduated in that seminary in 1649. He was the .son of 
Nathaniel Rogers, with whom he preached some time as 
an assistant at" Ipswich ; but at length his inclination to the 
study of physic withdrew his attention from theology. 
After the death of president Oakes, he was elected his 
successor, m -April, 1682, and was installed August 12, 
1683. He died suddenly, July 2, 1684, the day after com- 
mencement, aged fifty-three, and was succeeded by In- 
crease Mather. lie was remarkable for the sweetness of 
his temper, and he united to unfeigned piety the accom- 
plishments ot the gentleman. * 

His Wife was Elizabeth Dennison ; his daughter mar- 
ried pie.sident Levereit; his son Daniel, a physician in 
Ipswich, died in a snow storm on Hampton beach, Decem- 
ber 1 , 1722, leaving a son, Daniel, the minister of Littleton, 
who died November, 1782, aged seventy-five j his son Na- 
thaniel was the minister of Portsmouth, and died Octobers, 
1723, aged fifiy-thtee ; his son John, the minister of Ips- 
wich, died December 28, 1745, aged seventy-eight, leaving 
three sous, who were ministers, — John, of Kittery, 'who 
died October 16, 1773, aged eighty-one j Nathaniel, of Ips- 
wich, a colleague, who died in 1775, aged seventy-two ; and 
Daniel, of Exeter, w'ho died in December, 1785, aged se- 
venty-nine. John Rogers, the minister of Gloucester, who 
died October 4, J782, aged sixty-threc, \Vas thb son of John 
Rogers of Kitiery, or Eliot. Truly this was a family of 
muiisters, Magnaha, iv. p. 130. — AHm. 

ROGERS, (William, D. D.,) a valuable minister in 
Philadelfihia, was born at Newport, Rhode Island, July 
22, 1751, and was the first student at the college of Rhode 
Island j graduating in 1769. In May, 1771, be was or- 
dained over the first Baptist church in Philadelphia, Dur- 
ing five years he was a chaplain in the army. In 1789, 
he w'as appointed professor of belles-lettres in the college 
of Philadelphia, which office he resigned in 1812. Ae 
died April 24, 1824, aged seventy-three. He published a 
Sermon on the Death of Rev. 0. Han, 1796. — Alien. 

ROLL. (See Book) 

ROLLIN, (Chaeles,) an eminent historian, was born, 
in 1061, at Paris. He w^as the son of a culler, who de- 



signed him to follow his own trade j but a Benedictine 
monk obtained his admission in the college of Du Ples.si8. 
After having acquired there a knowledge of languages 
and philosophy, he studied theology for three years at the 
Sorboune. Between 1683 and 1693, he ^led the chairs 
of prof essor of rhetoric and of eloquence at the college of 
Du Plessis and the Royal college. In 1694, he was ap- 
pointed rector of the university, and in 1696, coadjutor 
of the college of Beauvais. The last post he held for fif- 
teen years, greatly to the advantage of the students; but 
he was at length driven from it by the intrigues of the Je- 
suits. Thenceforth he gave his time wholly to literature. 
He died in 1741. 

Eollin is much better known a.s a literary, than as a re- 
Ugions character ; yet, all his works are designed to pro- 
mote the interests of religion j and he was as much dis- 
tinguished for person^ piety, ah for the virtuous semi- 
mentSr contained in his wrilings. It must, however be 


added, that as, in his literary capacity, he pmd too much 
credit to the exaggerations of the ancient historians, and 
was in a great measure void of that critical sagacity, 
which should be characteristic of the historian ; so also 
he was toa credulous in religious affairs, giving implicit 
credit to the pretended miracles of the abbe Paris. His 
principal works are, Ancient History ; Roman History ; and 
a Treatise on the Mode of Studying. See Memoir^/ BoU 
tin and Bees^ Cpdopwdia pavewport / Jonet^ Chris. Biog* 

ROLLOCK, (Robebt,) was born in Scotland, in the 
year 1555, and received his education in the university of 
St. Andrews, where he pursued his studies with such ap- 
hcaiion and success, that, four years aller his entrance, 
e was appointed professor of philosophy. In the year 
1583, when an application was made to the university for 
a proper person to erect and govern an university at 
Edinburgh, Mr. Rollock was unanimously recommended 
as a man the best qualified for that undertaking. The re- 
sult verified the recommendation ; his fame became ex- 
tensive, and great numbers resorted to Edinburgh to enjoy 
his instructions. 

Mr. Rollock did not confine himself to the business of 
the university exclusively j he engaged also with much 
fervor and success in the duties of the ministry, and pub- 
lished commentaries on several parts of the Scriptures, of 
which Beza spoke in the highest terms. He died in 1598, 
and yielded a distinguished testimony to the supporting 
power of faith in Christ. 

Although, from his abilities, he was rendered very con- 
spicuous and public, he is yet spoken of as a man of great 
humility, and disposed to prefer others to himself. His 
writings, w'hich are not said to be numerous, were chiefly 
confined to the elucidation of Scripture. — Middleton^ s Evan. 
Biog. vol. ii. 290. 

ROMAINE, (William,) was born on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1714, at Hartlepool, in the county of Durham. 
His father was a man of exemplary piety, though not of 
great wealth ; and was one of the refugees upon the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes. He educatea his son in 
those principles -which were, through life, his shield and 
buckler, and which he would not have exchanged, could 
the world have been laid at his feet. 

His parents discovering his early genius, placed him 
at the celebrated grammar-school, founded by Bernard 
Gilpin. There he gained much sound learning ana re- 
ligious knowledge, and there the foundation was laid of 
his future fame. In the year 1730, his father having pre- 
viously determined him to become a minister of the 
church of England, he was sent to Oxford, and entered at 
Hertford college, and from thence he was removed to 
Christ Church college. In October, 1737, he took his 
degree of master of arts, after having been ordained a 
deacon, at Hereford, by Dr. Henry Egerton, He then be- 
came curate of Loe Trenchard, in Devonshire. In 1739 
his great love of truth rou.sed him publicly to attack Dr. 
Warburton, on bis “ Divine Legation of Moses.” In the 
same year he was ordained priest, by bishop Hoadley ; and 
became curate to a clergyman of the name of Edwards, 
who had in his possession the two livings of Banstead and 
Horton, both in Middlesex. In the year 1748, he was 
chosen lecturer of St. Botolph’s. In the following year he 
was chosen lecturer of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, and at 
St. George’s, Hanover square, to which he was appointed 
morning preacher. His faithfulness, united to his elo- 
quence, induced many to attend his ministry, and in a 
short time his congregations were immense. His success 
created violent clamors and opposition against him. The 
rector refused him the use of the pulpit, and the affair was 
brought into the court of king’s bench. The decision de- 
prived him of one of the lectureships, but confirmed him in 
the other, and endowed it with a salary of eighteen pounds 
a year. Here his labor of love was again interrojjted by 
the church-wardens, who refused to open the doois of the 
church till seven o’clock, and to light it when required j so 
that he was compelled to preach by the light of one can- 
dle, till, by the interference of Dr. Terrick, (tho then bishop 
of London,) with the rector and church-wardens, he was 
allowed to continue quietly in his ministerial labors for six 
years ; when he became cusate and morning preacher at 
St. Olave’s. In February, 1755, he was married to Miss 
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Price ; and, in the following year, accepted the rectory of 
St. Andrew Wardrobe, and St. Annexe, Blackfriars ; both 
of which he held till bis death. The benevolence of Mr. 
Komaine was very extensive. The Royal Humane so- 
ciety, and the Bible society, for distributing Bibles among 
his majesty’s forces, both by sea and land, derived great 
benefit from his exertions. 

His end was peaceful and serene, and he could reflect 
on the moment of his dissolution with that happy compo- 
sure which the good man alone can feel. On the Sabbath 
day, July 28, 1795, he expired, and was interred in the rec- 
tory vault of Blackfriars’ church. 

The publications of this venerable man were numerous 
and valuable. The principal among them consisted of 
“ A Concordance and Lexicon of Marius de Calasio,” four 
vols. folio ; “ Nine Sermons on the 107th Psalm j” “ A 
Discourse on the Self-existence of Jesus Christ The 
Life of Faith The Scriptural Doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper briefly stated “ The Walk of Faith,” two vols. ; 
“ The Triumph of Faith,” dec. dec. See Jlawm^ Life of 
Mr.Bomaine ; also \\\^ Life and Works. — ./owes’ Chns. Biog. 

ROME, the capital of Italy, and seat of the Homan 
government, was for many ages esteemed the mistress of 
the whole world. Though the writers of the Old Te.sta- 
ment have nowhere mentioned this city, yet we frequent- 
ly find it adverted to in the New ; for which reason it will 
be proper to give some account of it in this place. 

The foundations of this renowned city were laid by Ro- 
mulus and Remus, according to the chronology of Usher, 
in the year of the world 3250, about 748 before Christ, and 
towards the end of the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah. 
From a small beginning, and by slow progress, the city 
of Rome gradually rose to eminence, until it became the 
seat of the fourth great empire, (Dan. 2: 40.) and obtained 
the name of the lord of the whole earth, the head and 
queen of it, Luke 2: 1, 

As the population of the city increased, the buildings 
were necessarily multiplied, until a space of ground not 
less than twenty miles in circumference was covered by 
them, and including in it seven distinct hills, the names 
of which w'erc, Mons Palatinus, C^ntolinus, Aventmus, 
Quirinalis, Ctehus, Viininalis, and Exquilinus. This pe- 
culiarity of the city, namely, its being seated on seven 
hills, is pointedly mentioned by several of the Latin poets; 
by Martial, (1. iv. ep. 61,) where he speaks of ‘‘ septem do- 
mini monies j” by Propertius, (l.iii. ix. 57,) in a still more 
famous line — 

“Sepiem urha alia jugis, low qucB prtesidei orbi 

which is very similar to the idea of the writer of the Apo- 
calypse, when he describes Rome papal as “ a woman, 
seated on seven hills, and reigning over the kings of the 
earth,” Rev. 17: 9. But there is a passage in Virgil, 
(Georg. 1. ii. ver. 532,) if possible still more remarkably to 
the purpose : — 

“Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma, 

8o|aetnque uiia sibi muro circumilcdil arco£i ” 

The religion of the ancient Romans was that of pagan- 
ism, which was the established religion of the empire, un- 
til the times of Constantine the Great, A. D. 315. Seve- 
ral difierent forms of government obtained among them, 
at different periods of their history, namely, that of kings, 
consuls, decemvirs, military tribunes, dictators, emperons, 
In the days of these last-men honed niagistrate.s, 
Rome had arrived at its meridian splendor, in population, 
arts, and arms. The number of its inhabitants upon a 
moderate calculation has been computed at one million. 
T'he city contained no less than four hundred and tw^enty 
temples, crowded with statues of their deities. The priests 
were numerous, and each divinity had a college of sacer- 
dotal servants. Their worship and sacrifices were super- 
stitious in the extreme. The will of the gods was consulted 
on every trifling occasion, and no general marched against 
an enemy, until he was assured by the soothsayers that the 
omens were propitious. Altars were raised and dedicated 
to the gods who, as they supposed, pressed over 
their city, but also to the deities of conquered nations. 

R IS probable that the city of Rome occupied a less space 
of ground than the city of London now does, and fewer 
houses ; but it contained full as many inhabitants, for their 


edifices were much loftier. House rent was excessively 
dear; the nobles acquired, at an enormous expense, the 
ground which they covered with palaces and gardens ; but 
the bulk of the common people were crowded into a nar- 
row space, and the different floors and apartinrrttts of the 
same house were divided among several families. There 
were seventeen hundred and eighty superb mansions be- 
longing to opulent citizens, each of them, according to 
one of their own poets, equal to a small city. Of the 
riches and luxury of the^se nobles an estimate may be 
formed from this circumstance, that several examples are 
upon record of individuals \vho celebrated the year of their 
prsBtorship by a festival that lasted .seven days, and cost 
above one hundred thousand pounds sterling ! 

The Scriptures do not inform us at w’hat time, or by 
whom the gospel was first preached in Rome ; but it is 
highly probable that it was conveyed there soon after the 
day of Pentecost, which followed our Lord’s resurrection, 
by some of the “ strangers from Rome, Jews and pro- 
selytes,” mentioned (Acts 2. 10.) as being at Jerusalem 
when the Holy Spirit was poured out upon the apostles. 
Sucii of them as were converted to the Christian faith, 
would not fail, on their return home, to carry w'lih them 
the glad tidings of salvation and communicate it to others ; 
and in the case of the church of Rome, we have an illus- 
tration of our Lord’s parable ot the gram of mustard-&eed, 
Matt. 13: 31. For a Christian church appears to have 
been very early formed m that city, whose “ faith w^as 
spoken of throughout the whole world,” (Rom 1- 8, and 
16. 19.) and whose numbers attracted the notice of the 
government early as A. D. 6S, and drew' upon them the 
implacable rage of the sanguinary tyrant Nero — Jo?ies. 

ROMAN. The term Roman is u.sed in the New Testa- 
ment, 1. As denoting a person, native, or inhabitant of the 
city of Rome ; or, at least, of the country around that 
metropolis ; as in the epistle to tlie Romans. 2 For the 
power of the Roman government . (John 11: 48 ) ‘'The 
Romans shall come and take awMy both our place and na- 
tion (Acts 25. 16.) “ It js not the manner of the Romans 
to deliver any man to die, tdl we have heard his defence,” 
ch. 28: 17, ».V:c. In the books of the Old Testament writ- 
ten m Hebrew, we fincl no express mention of Rome, Ro- 
man.s, or Italy. Indeed Rome had not growm into conse- 
quence during the life of Malachi, But m the Maccabees, 
and in the New Testament, they are often mentioned, 1 
Mac. 8: 1, 2. Judas Maccabgpiis had been informed of 
their conquests in Spain, &c ; that they had subdued Philip 
and Perseus, kings of Macedonia, (or Chitiim,) and Antio- 
chus the Great, king of Syria ; that they had ileprived him 
of various provinces ; and had also reduced the Greeks, 
wdio attempted to resist them ; in a word, that they con- 
firmed in their kingdoms all whom they desired .should 
reign, or deprived those of their crowns whom they intend- 
ed to punish. Nevertheless, that none of them wore the 
diadem or the purple, but that they had a senate, consist- 
ing of three hundred and twenty senators, w'ho consulted 
every day about the affairs of the republic ; and that they 
committed every year the sovereign magistracy to one per- 
son, who commanded through all their terrilorie,s, and 
thus all w'ere obedient to nne, without envy or jealousy'. 
The first alliance between the Jews and the Romans w^as 
made B. C. 162. 3 For a person who possessed the privi- 
leges attached to the citizenship of Rome : (Acts 22:25.) 
” Is It law'ful for you to scourge a man who is a Roman, 
he being as yet uncondemned ?” Paul, who pleads this 
privilege, was not actually a Roman, by having been born 
at Rome, or in Italy. Some think, that being born in a 
city favored with the communication of the privileges of 
the imperial city, he w as competent to claim Roman ex- 
emptions by his birthright ; being native of a municipium 
—a city thus favored, and born of parents thus entitled. 
Others think, that Paul’s father had been rewarded with 
this privilege, for services rendered to the Romans ; whe- 
ther of a military or other nature ; which w^ould render it 
so much the more disgracefql to degrade, by the treat- 
ment of a slave, a man entitled to especial marks of ho- 
nor. This might be the fact, as such a rew'ard w'as re- 
ceived by many Jews about this time. 

The Valerian law forbade that a Roman citizen should 
be Imund ; the Sempronian law forbade that he should be 
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scourged, or beaten with rods. If any man falsely claim- 
ed the privileges of a Roman citizen, he was severely 
punished : — ^by the emperor Claudius with death. — Co/- 
met. 

ROMANS, (Epistle to the.) This is placed before 
the t)iber epistles of Paul, not because it was first compos- 
ed in order of time, but because of the dignity of the im- 
perial city, to which it is directed, or of the excellence of 
Its contents ; or, of the magnificence and sublimity of the 
evangelical mysteries of which it treats. 

Paul’s design, in his epistle to the Romans, is, by a full 
development of the gospel, to confirm their taith, and to 
terminate certain domestic disputes, which then prevailed 
among the believers at Rome, and divided the converted 
Jews and Gentiles into two parties. The Jews insisted on 
their birthright, and the promises made to their fathers ; 
on iipcount of which, when they became Christians, they 
aNsiirned a certain priority or preference over the convert- 
eil Gentiles, whom they regarded as foreigners, out of pure , 
favor admitted into the society of believers, and to the par- 
ticipation of Christian privileges. The Gentiles, on the 
other hand, maintained the merit of their sages and phi- 
losophers, the prudence of their legislators, the purity of 
their morality, and their exactness in following the law of 
nature. Hence, after becoming Christians, their heredita- 
rv prejudices were precisely in antagonism with those of 
llu'ir brethren, and were drawn out by any instances of 
ilbhcrality or weakness displayed by them. They rc- 
proiiched the Jews for the general infidelity of their na- 
tion toward God, and violation of his laws. They aggra- 
vated their faults and those of their fathers, which had 
exf’ludcd the greater part of them from the inheritance of 
the saints, from the faith, &c., as witnessed by their own 
Scriptures. 

To terminalc these contentions, Paul applies himself to 
restrain the presumption of both parties, by going down to 
first pnnciples. He shows that neither could pretend to 
merit, or had reason to glory, or boast of their calling ; 
nhich proceeded from the mere grace and mercy of 
God. 

He lays down the grand position, that the gospel is the 
poxverof God unto salvation to every one that believcth , to 
the Jew fir.st, and also to the Gentile ; because it reveals 
God’s method of gratuitous justification by faith in a com- 
mon Redeemer. The need of such a plan of .salvation, he 
argues by an inductive view of the moral condition of both 
Gentiles and Jews — that is, of all mankind, not mone age 
only, but in every age of the world. He opens his argu- 
ment by a clear statement of the obligations which man- 
kind are under to God their Creator, as manife.sted in the 
works of his creation, and of the deplorable condition of 
the Gentile world, who have apostatized from his worship 
and service, ch. 1 . He then proceeds to evince, that though 
the Jews were blessed with a w'ritten revelation of the di- 
vine will, they had treated it in much the same way that 
Ihp Gentiles had done the law of nature, or the notices of 
God which were impressed upon their conscience by the 
works of creation ; (ch. 2.) hence he infers the universal 
sinfulness of both Jew and Gentile, that the whole world 
IS guilty before God, and the consequent impossibility of 
any of the fallen race of Adam being justified 'by their 
own obedience, ch. 3. From a survey of this awful state 
of men by nature and practice, he proceeds to exhibit the 
revealed way of deliverance through the redemption effect- 
ed by the Son of God, and the doctrine of justification by 
faith In his blood, which he proves, illustrates, and exem- 
plifies very fully, ch. 4 and 5. He next shows that this 
way of justification by faith in the blood of Christ is inti- 
mately connected with sanctification and evangelical obe- 
dience; fch. 6.) expatiates on the inefficiency of the law, 
compared with the gospel, to aid the believer in his expe- 
rienCte and conflicts; (ch.7.) and from a review of the 
exalted privileges of Christians, and the motives and aids 
to holiness thence derived, he leads our reflections back to 
the sosorcc of all these spiritual blessings, which he traces 
to the eternal gratuitous election and sovereign love of 
God, ch. 8. and 9. Having slated, moved, and an- 
swered objections to his doctrine, and discussed several 
questions respecting the ^ ilUng of the Gentiles, and the 
rejection of the Jews, he foretells the ultimate conversion 


of both to Christianity in the millennium, and closes bis 
great argument with awful adoration of God’s magnifi- 
cent designs, and a practical improvement of the whole 
discourse, by various exhortations, instructions, and pre- 
cepts, enforced by evangelical motives, ch. 11. Particu- 
larly in chapters 12—15, the apostle gives the rules of 
Christian morality, and advice concerning mutuel harmo- 
ny, mutual forbearance, and reciprocal 'condescension to 
infirmities, for fear of scandalizing or offending one an- 
other by indiiicreet liberties. He describes false teachers, 
and exhorts believers to avoid them. Chapter 16. con- 
tains salutations and commendations, addressed to particu- 
lar persons. 

The epistle of Paul to the Romans is “a writing,” 
says Dr. Macknight, which, for sublimity and truth of 
sentiment, for brevity and strength of expression, for re- 
gularity in its structure, but above all for the unspeakable 
importance of the discoveries which it contains, stands 
unrivalled by any mere human composition, and as far 
exceeds the most celebrated productions of the learned 
Greeks and Romans, as the shining of the sun exceeds the 
twinkling of the stars.” 

This epistle was written A. D. 57, or 58, in Corinth. 
No doubt has ever been made of its authenticity. Tertius 
was Paul’s secretary on this occasion. 

The Marcionites made great defalcations in the epistles 
of Paul, especially in this to the Romans, of which they 
suppressed the last two chapters. There is much proba- 
bility that Paul designed to finish this epistle at the end of 
the fourteenth ; but afterwards added the concluding 
chapters. At the end of the fifleenlh chapter, we find this 
conclusion: “Now the God of peace be with you all. 
Amen which .seems to show that the letter was then 
finished. We see the same conclusion no less than three 
times in the sixteenth chapter, (verses 20, 24, 27.) which 
leads us to imagine that these additions were composed at 
intervals. Probably, while waiting for an opportunity of 
sending it off’; whether by Phebe, or any other safe hand. 

Paul visited Rome twice; fir.st, A. D. 61, when he ay>- 
pcalcd to Cmsar; and then, A. D. 65, a year before Ins 
martyrdom, which happened in A D 66 — CiUmei ; Jones. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The Roman Catholic population of the United States is 
estimated at eight hundred thousand ; and the number 
of churches at seven hundred and eighty-four. These arc 
included in ten dioceses ; viz. those of Baltimore, Boston, 
New York. Philadelphia, Ch»arleston, Mobile, New Or- 
leans, Bardstown, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. An arch- 
bishop resides at Baltimore, and over each diocese pre- 
sides a bishop. Those of Philadelphia and Bardstown 
have, also, each a coadjutor or assistant bishop. The 
number of priests is probably about three hundred and 
fifty. According to a recent statement in “ The Jesuit,” 
there are two hundred and forty-six priests, exclusive of 
those employed as professors in colleges and ecclesia.stiral 
seminaries, whose number, there is reason to believe, is 
not less than one hundred. There are eight or ten (Mille- 
ges, besides many academies and other literary institu- 
tions, entirely under the control of the Catholics ; as many 
theological seminaries ; and more than twice that number 
of convents or nunneries. 

We shall proceed to consider the state of the several 
dioceses which have been already enumerated. 

1. Arch-diocese of Baltimore. This comprises the states 
of Maryland and Virginia, and the District of Columbia 
It was created a bishopric in 1789, by a bull of pope Pius 
VI., and erected into a metropolitan see in 1808, by a 
brief of Pius VII* Maryland, as is probably well known, 
was at first settled chiefly by Catholics. It was granted 
to lord Baltimore, a Catholic, whose son, Leonard Calvert, 
w»as the first governor of the colony. Among the first 
laws he enacted were the following that no one who 
professed to believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ shouhl 
be molested in his religion or in the free exercise thereof; 
that no one should reproach his neighbor for bis religious 
tenets, on penalty of paying ten shillings to the person re- 
proached ; that any one who should speak reproachfully 
of the blessed virmn or the apdstles should forfeit five 
pounds ; but blasphemy against God should be punished 
with death. 
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On the accessiOiL of William aii<i Mary, the Protestant 
Episcopal church was established in Maryland by law, and 
the laws of England against Roman Catholics introduced 
with it. Our revolution abolished the church establish- 
ment, and placed all denominations of Christians upon an 
equal footing. For the reasons already stated, the Catho- 
lics in Maryland are not only the most numerous, but pro- 
bably the most wealthy and mduential religious sect. 

In the arch-diocese of Baltimore there are three colleges, 
VIZ. St. Mary’s, at Baltimore ; Mount St. Mary’s, near 
Eminetsburg ; and Greorgetown college, at Georgetown ; 
(D. C.) one diocesan seminary ; two other respectable 
seminaries ; two regularly instituted convents j six other 
female academies, under the direction of the sisters of 
chanty j and sixty-seven priests, not including those con- 
nected with the colleges and theological seminaries. 

“ The city of Baltimore,” say the Catholics m the Me- 
tropolitan, has not improperly been called the Home of 
the United St ales And they add, that their denomination 
IS ‘‘ first among the foremost.” Their number is not far 
from twenty thousand. Their public property is worth 
more than a million of dollars j oeing more valuable than 
that of any other denomination in the city. 

The cathedral is a larger and more splendid building 
than any other for public worship in the United States. 
It cost upwards of three hundred thousand dollars, exclu- 
sive of its ornaments and appendages. It is built on 
high ground, and overlooks the city and vicinity, includ- 
ing the bay, which is usually covered with ships. The 
ground plan is in the form of a cross, one hundred and 
ninety by one hundred and seventeen feet ; or, without 
reckoning the portico and arms of the cross, one hundred 
and sixty-six by seventy-seven feet. The w^alls are of 
granite, and the noble dome rises to the height of one 
hundred and sixteen feet from the base. It is surmounted 
by a cross, eleven feet high. The dhmeterof the dome is 
sixty feet within, and seventy-seven on the outside. Two 
lowers, each one hundred and twenty feet in height, are 
erected at one end of the building. A very large bell, im- 
ported 111 1831 from France, was blessed, baptized, &c. 
with much ceremony, previous to its elevation into the 
south tower. A chime of bells is to be procured for the 
north tower. The altars are three m number, one in front, 
with two side altars. The “ grand altar” is of the rich- 
est variegated marble, and was sent from Italy as a pre- 
sent from the pope. It bears the inscription, “ Altare, pri- 
vilegiatum concessione Pii VII. 1822.” Some of the or- 
naments of the cathedral arc exceedingly splendid. Two 
I>aintings are ivorthy of particular examination ; one re- 
presenting the “ Descent of the Cross,” which was present- 
ed by Louis XVIII. of France; the other, “The Burial 
of a Knight of the Cross,” during the crusades, was pre- 
sented by Charles X. 

The public worship in this calhedial is very imposing. 
The service in a foreign tongue, the superb dresses of the 
archbishop, who has them of seven diferent colors for as 
many different occasions, the statues, crosses, images of 
Christ and of the virgin, which everywhere meet the eye, 
and, above all, the paintings scattered around with a libe- 
ral hand, make a powerful impression on the mind of any 
one who does not reflect, that “ in every bell and bowl and 
vest of the Romish service, there is hid a device against 
the lilierty and welfare of mankind.” The wliole congre- 
gation consists of six thousand, and m respect to wealth, 
iiitelUgence, and influence, is inferior to none in the city. 
They have secured a strong influence in almost every 
benevolent institution in the city. 

“At Georgetown, D. C.” says the archbishop of BaUi* 
more in one of his letters, “the reverend fathers, the Jesuits, 
have their principal house, with a magnificent college of 
twenty instruclers and one hundred and fifty students.” 
The library contains seven thousand volumes. 

2. Diocese of Boston. This diocese comprises the whole 
of New England. The Catholic population of this terri- 
tory amounts to twenty thousand, of whom ten thousand 
are in the city of Boston and vicinity. There are eighteen 
priests and twenty-three congregations ; of which six are 
m Maine, two in New Hampshire, one in Vermont, nine 
m Massachusetts, three in Rhode Island, and two in Con- 
necticut. In this diocese there are, one diocesan semina- 
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ry ; one academy for boys ; one regularly established con- 
vent of Ursuline nuns near Boston, who have under their 
direction an extensive academy of young ladies; and 
another female establishment, conducted by the sisters 
of charity. The building and property of the convent 
at Charlestown was destroyed by a mob in August, 
1834. Its seat has been transferred to Roxbury. 

3. Diocese of New Yorkf comprising the state of New 
York, and part of New Jersey. There are in this diocese 
twenty-three priests ; also, four female academies, under 
the direction of the sisters of charity. 

4. Diocese of Philadelphia. This includes Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and a part of New Jersey. It contains thirty- 
six priests ; one diocesan seminary ; two male academies ; 
one convent ; and three female academies, under the care 
of the sisters of chanty. There are four handsome 
churches iii the city of Philadelphia. 

5. Diocese of Charleston, comprising North and South 
Carolina and Georgia. There are twelve priests ; one dio- 
cesan seminary ; an academy conducted on the plan of a 
college ; and a female academy, under the direction of the 
sisters of mercy. 

6. Diocese of Mobile. This comprehends Alabama and 
Florida. Here are also eight or nine priests ; one college 
at Mobile, and two convents. A large cathedral has been 
commenced at Mobile, about two-thirds of whose inhabi- 
tants are papists. Several priests have recently arrived 
from Europe, and large sums of money have been granted 
by the pope to aid the bishop in propagating the faith in 
this diocese. In Florida, the Spanish part of the popula- 
tion have Catholic churches at Pensacola and St. Augus- 
tine 

7. Diocese of New Orleans^ comprises Louisiana and 
Mississippi. There are twenty-three priests ; one theologi- 
cal seminary ; one convent of Ursuhne nuns, who have 
charge of an extensive female academy ; one young ladies’ 
academy, under the direction of the nuns of the sacred 
heart ; and another conducted by the sisters of chanty. 
In Louisiana, the Catholics have almost undisturbed pos- 
.session. In 1812, there wa ^ not one Protestant church of 
any denomination in the state ; and most of those which 
have since been formed are small and feeble. 

8. Diocese of Barilstown. This includes the slates of 
Kentucky and Tennessee In this diocese are twenty- 
three priests, exclusive of those who are professors of col- 
leges and ecclesiastical seminaries. There are also two 
regular colleges ; one diocesan seminary ; two other semi- 
naries for young men ; tliree convents ; and two acade- 
mies for females. Several of the priests of Kentucky are 
constantly employed as missionaries ; each having three 
or four churches under his care. St. Joseph’s college, at 
Bardstowu, Kentucky, has fifteen instructers, and one hun- 
dred and fifty students. 

0. Diocese of Cincinnati. Thi.> diocese comprehends 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. There are also 
nineteen priests , one college ; one Dominican friary ; 
one seminary for young men ; and one academy for young 
ladies, under the care of the sisters of charity. A large 
cathedral has been erected at Cincinnati, and at least 
twelve other churches m the .stale, while many more are 
in prospect. A literary institution, called the Atheneum, 
has been commenced at Cincinnati, under the auspices 
and control of the bishop. The Catholics say that their 
“ number is rapidly increasing in that city and throughout 
Ohio, both by the arrival of foreigners and by frequent 
conversions.” 

10 Diocese of St. Louis. This diocese comprises the stale 
of Mi.ssouri and adjoining territories. Here are at least 
twenty priests, exclusive of professors in colleges ; tw'o 
colleges ; one diocesan seminary ; three convents of the 
sacred hearts having each an extensive female academy ; 
three convents of the sisters of Loretta^ having each also 
an academy for females ; and one female academy under 
the direction of the sisters of charity. In this diocese and 
that of New Orleans are more than one hundred priests. 
About one-third of the inhabitants of St. Louis arc Catho- 
lics. In that city is a “ splendid cathedral;” a college of 
one hundred and sixty students, under the control of the 
Jesuits ; a nunnery, containing, besides nuns, a eon.sidera- 
ble number of novices and postulants. Here also resides 
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tlie sttperintendent ot all th^ Jesaits in the valley of the 
Mississippi. In St. Generieve county is a theological 
seminary, and at St. Charles is a college. Other schools 
of considerable reputation arc established at Flovissant, 
Perryville, and several other places. In no western state, 
save Louisiana, is the influence of the Catholics so likely 
to predominate as in Missouri. 

In the year 1828, the Prppapnda, a society formed by 
the papists of France, appropriated the sum of one hun- 
dredf and ten thousand dollars forthe purpose of advancing 
the Romish church in the United States. The money was 
apportioned amongthe dioceses as follows ; viz. Cincinnati, 
twenty thousand dollars ; Detroit, seven thousand and five 
hundred dollars } Bardstown, twenty thousand dollars j 
St. Louis, thirty thousand dollars j Mobile, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars; Baltimore, five thousand dollars: New 
York, seven thousand and five hundred dollars ; Charles- 
ton, five thousand dollars . — Report appended to Memoirs of 
American Missionaries. (See Popeey, and Jesuits.) 

ROM ANUS ; a Christian martyr under the emperor Va- 
lerian. He became convinced of the reality of the Chris- 
tian faith by witnessing the fortitude of the martyr Lau- 
rent ius, whom he attended in the capacity of a soldier. 
He could not but feel the highest veneration for a God 
who inspired his votaries with such courage, and rendered 
his martyrs superior to all the cruelties of theii persecu- 
tors. The change of Romanus soon became known, when 
he was apprehended, scourged severely, and, about the 
year 258, beheaded. — Fox, p. 33. 

ROMANUS, a Christian martyr under Diocletian and 
Maximin, was a native of Palestine, and deacon of the 
church at Caesarea. Being at Antioch when the imperial 
order arrived for sacrificing to idols, heuras much afflicted 
to see many Christians, through fear, submit to the idola- 
trous mandate, and deny their faith to preserve their lives. 
Having reprehended some of the recreant Christians for 
their perfidy, he was informed against, and soon after ap- 
prehended. Being brought to the tribunal, he boldly 
avowed himself a Christian, and ready to suffer any in- 
fliction his faith might bring upon him. His body was 
dreadfully mangled, but he considered his wounds as only 
so many mouths to preach the doctrines of Christ, and 
submitted with the most perfect composure to the last, 
when he was strangled, A. D. 303. — Fox, p. 45. 

ROMANES, (Francis,) a victim to the Spanish inqui- 
sition, was a native of Spain, but afterwards became a 
resident of Brerae, where he Iranisacted business for mer- 
chants of Antwerp. Having become convinced of the er- 
rors of poperj^, he surrendered his agency, informed his 
employers of his change, and devoted himself to the ser- 
vice of religion. He went to Spam, to exert himself for 
the conversion of his parents ; and while there, was in- 
formed against by his former employers; he was accord- 
ingly seized, imprisoned for some time, and finally burnt. 
During his last torture, so long as he was able to speak, he 
kept repeating the seventh Psalm.— JR?*, p. 133. 

JlOMEyN, (Theodoric Djbck, D. D.) minister of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. was born January 12, 1744, at New Bar- 
badoes, New Jersey. His early studies were directed by 
his brother, Thomas Romeyn, then a minister in Dela- 
ware. He graduated at Princeton, in 1765 : was ordained 
by the Coctus over the Dutch church in Ulster county, 
May 14, 1760, and afterwards installed at Hackensack, 
where he remained until his removal to Schenectady, in 
November, 1784. His colleague, Mr. Meyer, represents 
him as a son of thunder in the pulpit. He was highly 
mstrumenial m promoting the independence of the Dutch 
churches, or their separation from the jurisdiction of Hoi- 
land. In 1797, he was appointed professor of theology in 
the Dutch church. The establishment of the college at 
Schenectady is principally to be ascribed to his efforts. 
Ht died April 16, 1804, aged sixty. 

successively minis- 

terof Rhinel^k, Schenectady, Albany, and Cedar street, 
New York, whose sermons were published two vote. 1816, 
died February 22, 1825, aged forly-six.— 

ROMISH C5HUBCH. (See Church ot Rome, Popery, 
AirtriORRiST, and jEstriTs.) 

ROOF. (See House.) 

BOOT. jRie root metaphorically denotes the stock, the 


race, or the p^terity, Prov. 12: 3. The root of the just 
shall not be disturbs, shall not fail. 

Paul says, (Rom. 11: 16 — 18.) that the are, as it 
were, the root that bears the tree into which the Gentiles 
are grafted, inasmuch as ftom them Christ came according 
to the flesh, and among them the first Christian church was 
collected. Jesus Christ is the root on which Christians de- 
pend, and from which they derive life and subsistence, 
Col. 2: 7. John 15: 1. Rev. 22: 16. — Calmet, 

ROSARY ; a bunch or string of beads, on which the Ro- 
man Catholics count their prayers. — Hmd. Buck. 

ROSCOE, (William,) a religious biographer and mis- 
cellaneous writer, was born, about 1751, at Liverpool. 
His parentage was humble ; his education imperfect ; and 
he began his career. in life as articled clerk to an attorney. 
In the few hours, however, which he could snatch from 
the law, he made himself master of the Latin, Italian, and 
French languages j and he subsequently acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of Greek. His first literary attempt, 
a poem called Mount Pleasant, was written in his six- 
teenth year. On the expiration of his clerkship, he en- 
tered into partnership with Mr. Aspinwall, an attorney of 
Liverpool. After having followed the profession for seve- 
ral years, he entered himself at Gray’s inn, with the pur- 
pose of becoming a barrister ; and he subsequently be- 
came a partner in a banking house. As a banker he un- 
fortunately failed. In 1806 he was elected one of the 
members for Liverpool ; but he declined a contest at the 
next election. His two great works, the Lives of Loren- 
zo the Magnificent, and of Leo X. were published in 1796 
and 1805, and gave him an enduring reputation. He died 
June 30, 1831. His family are still devoted to religion 
and literature. Among his other works are, Poems ; a 
translation of Tansillo’s Nurse ; and various pamphlets 
an politics, and against the sHveAr&Ae.-^ Davenport. 

ROS^, (rhabatxeleth, Cant. 2: 1. Isa. 35: 1.) The rose, 
so much and so often sung by the poets of Persia, Arabia, 
Greece, and Rome, is, indeed, the pride of the garden for 
elegance of form, for glow of color, and fragrance of 
smell. Tournefort mentions fifty-three kinds, of which 
the Damascus rose, and the rose of Sharon, are the finest. 
The beauty of these flowers is too well known to be insist- 
ed on ; and they are at this day much admired in the East, 
where they arc extremely fragrant. In what esteem the rose 
was among the Greeks, may be learned from the fifth and 
fifty-third edesof Anacreon. Among the ancients it occu- 
pied a conspicuous place in every chaplet ; it was a princi- 
pal ornament in every festive meeting, and at every solemn 
sacrifice ; and the compari.sons in the Apocrypha (Ecclus. 
24: 14. and 50: 8.) show that the Jews were likewise much 
delighted with it. The rose-bud, or opening rose, seems 
in particular a favorite ornament. The Jewish sensual- 
ists, in Wisdom 2: 8, are introduced saying, “ Let us fill 
ourselves with costly wine and ointments ; and let no flower 
of the spring pass by ns. Let us crown ourselves with 
rose-buds before they are withered.”— -TFli/wa. 

ROSENMUELLEB, fJoiiu George,) a celebrated Ger- 
man theologian, (bom in 1736, and died in 1815,) was pro- 
fessor of theology at Eulargen and Leipic, and distin- 
guished himself as a preacher, and by his activity in the 
cause of education. Of his numerous works, w^e shall men 
tfon only his Scholia in Nov. Testament., and bis Hist. In- 
terpretation is Librorum, five vojs. 1795—1814.— Far. Am. 

ROSENMUELLEB, (Ernest Frederic Charles,) a 
distinguished orientalist and theological critic, born in 1768, 
was educated at Leipic, where he heard tnc lectures of 
Morus, Plainer, Beck, dec. In 1795, he was extraordina- 
ry professor of Arabic, and in 1813, ordinary professor of 
oriental literature. Among his works are his valuable 
Scholia in Vet. Testamentdm ; Scholia in Nov. Tes- 
tamcnlum; The East in Ancient and Modem Times, 
six v(fls. 181B — ^1820; Manual of Biblical Antiquities, 
and Manual of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, four 
vote, in German. These works contain a great mass of 
valuable matter, critical, exegctical, geographical, and his- 
torical. His latest editions ot them are greatly improved ; 
his early diffuseness is retrenched, and many unripe neo- 
logical t^nions are exchanged for more mature, just, and 
evangelical views. (See NROLOot.) Rosenmflelter has 
also rendered important services to oriental literature by 
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his InstitQticmes l^inguoe Arabicoe ; (1818 j) Arabum Ada* 
gia ; Analecta Arabica ; (1826, two vols.) — Eney. Am. ; 
Spirit of the FUgrims ; ^binson^s Bibl. Repos. 

KOSH ; £zek. 38: 2, 3. (See Meskech, and Qoo.) 

BOSICRUCIANS j a name assumed by a sect or cabal 
of hermetical philosophers, who arose, as it has been said, 
or at least became first taken notice of, in Germany, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. They bound them- 
selves together by a solemn secret, which they all swore 
inviolably to preserve ; and obliged themselves, at their 
admission into the order, to a strict observance of certain 
established rules. They pretended to know all sciences, 
and chiefly medicine ; whereof they published themselves 
the restorers. They pretended to be masters of abundance 
of important secrets, and, among others, that of the phi- 
losopher’s stone j all which they professed to have received 
by tradition from the ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, the 
Magi, and Gymnosophists. They have been distinguished 
by several names, accommodated to the several branches 
of their doctrine. Because they pretend to protract the 
period of human life by means of certain nostrums, and 
even to restore youth, they were called Immortaks ; as they 
pretended to know all things, they have been called Illumi- 
mti ; and, because they have made no appearance for seve- 
ral years, (unless the sect of Illuminated which lately started 
up on the continent derives its origin from them,) they have 
been called the Invisible Brothers. Their society is fre- 
quently signed by the letters F. R. C., which some among 
them interpret Fratres Roris Cocii ; it being pretended that 
the matter of the philosopher’s stone is dew concocted, ex- 
alted, — Hend. Buck. 

BOTH WE L, (Richard,) an English divine, was born 
in Lancashire, (Eng.) near Bolton m the Moors, about A. D. 
1563. He received his education at Cambridge, where 
be distinguished himself as a skilful linguist, a subtle dis- 
putant, and an eloquent orator. A ♦’ter spending a num- 
ber of years in the university, he was ordained presbyter 
by Dr. Whitgift, then archbishop of Canterbury. It was 
not till after he had preached very learnedly a number of 
years, and had indulged in the constant gratification of 
self, that he became an humble, fervent, fearless, and 
faithful preacher of a risen Savior. Through the faithful- 
ness of one, who was in learning and abilities far below 
himself, by the grace of God, he was led to see the error 
of Ins ways, and afterwards to indulge the hopes of the 
gospel. He then became a preacher of singular power, 
and knew no other joy than to devote the energies of a 
vigorous constitution to the glory of his heavenly Father. 

He was made chaplain to a regiment under the earl of 
Essex, in Ireland, m which capacity he was very useful. 

He afterwards attended to the controversies between the 
conformists and non-conformists ; and anticipating perse- 
cution, he neither married, nor accepted a benefice, al- 
though several were offered him ; but contented himself 
with being lecturer at a chapel in Lancashire, and domes- 
tic chaplain to the earl at Devonshwe. A very common 
expression of his was, “ Persecution is a pledge of future 
happiness.” 

He ailerwards spent most of his time in the bishopric 
of Durham, having gone there at the proposal of lady 
Bowes. When it was suggested to him, that on account of 
the fierce disposition of the people, and their never having 
heard the gospel, they might deal unkindly with him, he an- 
swered, *‘If I thought I shiimld not meet the devil there I 
would not go ; he and I have been at odds in other places : 
and I hope we shall not agree there.” He did indeed 
tneet with opposition ; and his kfe was attempted ; but by 
his palieiice and courage he overcame, and was the in- 
strument of doing much good. 

His death, which took place in 1627, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age, was roost happy. While at his r^uest 
the one hundred and twentieth Psalm was sung in his pre- 
sence, his soul ascended to join the purer anthems of the 
just made perfect. It is not known that he left any writ- 
ings. Ee seems to have confined him^lf entirdy to 
P^'^hing. — HiddktonH Evan. Biog., vol. ii. p. 456. 

ROUWDHE ADS ; a name of reproach coined about the 
of the civil wars, and applied to such as refused to 
join in the proihne practices of their neighbor, set up the 
worship of God in their families, and insisted on the ne- 


cessity of spiritual religion. “DoAvn with the Bound 
heads,!” was a common watchword. It was ^stowed ei- 
ther because the Puritans usually wore short hair, and the 
royal party long; or, because, some say, the queen, at 
Strafford’s trial, asked, in reference to Prynne, who that 
roundheaded man was who spoke so strongly. The de- 
vice on the standard of colonel Cook, a parliarnemary offi- 
cer, was a man in armor cutting off the corner of a square 
cap with a sword. His motto was, Muto qmdrata rotundis. 
— Hend. Buck, 

ROUSSEAU, (John James^ one of the most eloquent, 
sceptical, and paradoxical of French writers, and the head 



of the school of sentimental infidelity, was the son of a 
watchmaker, and was born, in 1712, at Geneva. His edu- 
cation was neglected; and romances formed the chief pait 
of his early reading. After having been dismissed, as in- 
capable, from an attorney’s office, he was apprenticed to 
an engraver, from whom he received such ill treatment 
that he ran away before he was sixteen. He found a 
friend in Madame de Warens, wlio afterwards became 
hi.s mistress. With her he lived for some years at inter- 
vals ; and, when not with her. he spent a wandering life, 
in various characters, sbme of them of the humblest kind. 
It was not till 1750, that he manifested his splendid literary 
talents. In that ye.ar he gamed the prize giv^en by the 
academy of Dijon, for his c elebrated Essay, in answer to 
the quckion, Whether the progress of the sciences and 
arts has contributed to corrupt or purify manners ?” He 
maintained that the cfl’ect had been injurious. From 
this period his pea became fertile and popular. He pro- 
duced, m succession, the words and music of the Village 
Conjurer ; a Letter on French Music ; the Origin ot the 
Inequality of Banks; the Social Contract ; the New Elo- 
isa ; and Emihus. The last of these, which appeared in 
1762, was condemned by the pariiaraent, and he was com- 
pelled to fly from France. Thenceforth his existence was 
passed m frequent changes of place, to escape real or fan- 
cied persecution, and in suspecting all his friends of in- 
sulting and comspiring against him. To disea.<.e of body 
and mind must, no doubt, be attributed much of his strange 
conduct. He died July 3, 1778. Of his latest works his 
Confessions are the most remarkable. His eloquent tri- 
bute to the character of our Savior is well known. An- 
drew Fuller has preserved it in his admirable work. The 
Gospel its own Witness. See Fulkr's Works; Douglas on 
Errors concerning Religum ; Foster" s Essay.s. — Davenport . 

ROWE, (Mrs. Ei.izabeth,) whose maiden name w'as 
Ginger, a lady remarkable for the graces of her person and 
mind, was born, in 1674, at Ilchester, in Somersetshire, 
When she received her first serious impressions of religion 
is uncertain ; but from the earliest period she displayed a 
taste for those noble and elevated subjects, wffiich gave hex 
a hiph relish for the pleasures of devotion. To poetry' and 
writing she was devoted ; the former was her favorite em- 
ployment in youth. Indeed, so great were her poetical 
talents, that even her prose possessed thecharin.s of verse ; 
the same fire and elevation ; the same bright images, bold 
figures, and rich and flowing diction. She could hardly 
write a familiar letter, but it bore the stamp of a poet. 
One of her friends remembered to have heard her say, slie 
began to write verses at twelve years old, which was al- 
most as soon as she could write at ail. 

In the year 1696, the twenty-second of her age, a col- 
lection of her poems, on various occasioii.s, was published, 
at the desiie of two of her friends. Her Paraphrase on 
the Thirty-eighth Chapter of Job” was written at the re- 
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quest of bishop Ken, and gained her a great deal of repu- 
tation. She was married to Mr. Thomas Rowe in 1710, 
but was left a widow in 1715. 

It was in retirement, after the death of her husband, that 
she composed the most celebrated of her works, “ Friend- 
ship in Death,'’ and the several parts of her ‘‘Letters, Mo- 
ral and Entertaining." The intention of the “Letters 
from the Dead" is to impress the notion of the soul's im- 
mortality ; without which all virtue and religion, with 
their temporal and eternal good consequences, must fall to 
the ground ; and to make the mind contract an habitual 
persuasion of our future existence, by wordings built on 
that foundation, and addressed to the atfections and imagi- 
nation It may also be added, that the dcvSign, both of 
these and the “ J..ettcrs, Moral and Entertaining," is, by 
fictitious examples of heroic virtue, and the most generous 
benevolence, to allure the reader to the practice of every 
thing that ennobles human nature, and benefits the world. 
Slic (lied of apoplexy, February 20th, 1736. 

Mrs. Rowe appeared, by the gayety and cheerfulness of 
her temper, to be peculiarly fitted to enjoy life, and all its 
innocent satisfactions ; yet, instead of any excessive fond- 
ness for things present and visible, the ardor with which 
she breathed after the divine enjoyments of a future world 
was inconceivably great. When her acquaintance ex- 
pressed to her the joy they felt at seeing her look so w'ell, 
and possessed of so much health as promised many years 
io\:omc, she used to reply, “ that it was the same as tell- 
ing a slave his fetters were likely to be lasting ; or compli- 
menting him on the strength of the walls of his dungeon " 
Among her works are, Poems ; The History of Joseph, a 
poem j and Devout Exercises of the Heart.* IJ/e of Mrs. 
Bom, hy Dr. Watts. — Davenport ; Jones^ Chris. Biog. 

RURY ; a beautiful gem, whose color is red, with an 
admixture of purple, and is, in its most perfect state, a 
gem of extreme value. In hardness it is equal to the .sap- 
phire, and second only to the diamond. It is mentioned 
m Job 28. 18. Prov. 8: 11, dec. — Watson. 

RUE; (peganon, Luke 11: 42.) a small shrubb> plant, 
common in ^rdens. It has a strong, unpleasant .smell, 
and a bitterish, penetrating taste — Watson. 

RUFINA, a Christian martyr under Valerian, w'as the 
daughter of an eminent gentleman at Rome. Her suitor, 
who had professed Christianity, to avoid danger and save 
his fortune, renounced his faith. He then endeavored to 
flis'^nadc Rufina from her profession ; but she remained 
Meadfast. She afterwards left the city j and when her sui- 
tor found her unyielding, he informed against her, which 
occasioned her apprehension. She passed through several 
tortures; but remaining indexible, was beheaded, A. D. 
257. Her si.stcr Secttnda came to her death in precisely 
I he .some way, and at the same tune. 

RUFUS ; sou of Sirnon the Cyrenian, who assisted our 
Savior in carrying his cross, Mark 15: 21. Rufus proba- 
bly was famous among the first Chnstians, since Mark 
names him wuth distinction. His father was probably the 
same as Simeon, mentioned Acts 13: 1. 

There is more attached to the character of the Rufus 
meiiiumed in Rom. 16: 13. than appears at first sight; 
inasmuch as Paul calls the mother of Rufus “ his mother." 
Now she could not be the natural mother of Paul, un- 
less Paul and Rufus were brothers ; nor could she be 
the mother-in-law of Paul by natural relation to his wife, 
unless Rufus were brother-in-law to Paul. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he means no more than that the mother of Rufus 
had favored him with those attentions and services, truly 
maternal, wdiich a mother might have done : and there* 
fore the apostle salutes her son and herself under this af- 
fectionate recollection. 

This leads to an inquiry where this intimacy could have 
taken place. If Simeon the teacher at Antioch were her 
hu.sband, then, as we know that Paul was long at AntL 
och, we see time, place, and occasion, of the services ren- 
dered by the mother of Rufus to Paul ; and of mutual 
kindness and intimacy between them. 

As to the residence of this pious woman at Rome with 
her sou Rufus, we may well suppose that her husband, 
Simeon, was dead at Antioch-; and that she accompanied 
her .son to the capital of the . mpire, where many Jews had 
settled. In lyhat capacity Kufu.s dwelt at Rome, we haye 


no means of determining. If he were ti Christian teacher, 
as his father was, it should appear that he visited Philip- 
pi in his joumeyings, where he suffered many adversities ; 
lor Polycarp, in his epistle to the Philippians, speaks of the 
“ patience, which yc have seen set forth before your eyes, 
in the blessed Ignatius, and Zozimus, and Rufus, and iii 
Paul himself." This association of persons contributes to 
confirm to Rufus ihe character of a distinguished teacher ; 
and to mark him as the same Rufus, elect in the Lord, 
with whom Paul was familiar ; his brother, not only by 
profession and grace, but also by intimacy, and, perhaps, 
by constant residence in the same family.— 

RULE, Rulers. These words are applied to different 
stations of authority. God ruleth over all ; and the proud 
Nebuchadnezzar was degraded from his throne till he ac- 
knowledged this truth, Dan. 4; 26. The Messiah rules 
among the sons of men, and even rales, in power, over 
his enemies, (Ps. 110. 2.) but in goodness over his people. 
Husbands rule their wives and their own families. Pa.s- 
tors rule the churches which they leach. Princes and no- 
bles rale wherever their power extends; and sovereign 
rule is over all for the benefit and advantage of its sub- 
jects. In proportion as the sphere of regulating authority 
IS enlarged, ii requires greater energy of mind, greater ca- 
pability of apprehension, greater fortitude, and greater 
rectitude, to discharge the duties attached to its impor- 
tance, its dignity, and its influence. — Calmet. 

RUMP of the sacrifices. Moses ordained that the rump 
and fat of the sheep, offered for peace-offerings, should be 
given to the fire of the altar, Exod. 29: 22. Lev 3: 9. 
7: 3. 8: 25. 9; 19. The rump wa.s esteemed the most 
delicate pan of the animal, being the fattest. Travellers, 
ancient and modern, spealf of the rumps of certain breeds 
of sheep m Syria and Arabia, as weighing twenty or thirty 
pounds. — Calmet. 

RUN, is used metaphorically not only for rapidity, and 
strenuous exertion of the powers, but for regularity and 
perseverance : (1 Cor. 9: 24 — 27.) “ I therefore so run. not 
as uncertainly ;" not passing over the boundaries, the limits 
of the course. “So run that ye may obtain" the crown, 
the reward, Heb. 12; 1. “ Let us run with patience,” per- 
severingly, steadily, “ the race set before us." (See Games ; 
Race ) To run to excess of not, (1 Pet. 4: 4.) is to pur- 
sue with avidity, to follow with prolonged attention, sen- 
sual gratifications, indulgences, &c. — Calmet. 

RUSH. (Sec Bulrush, and Flag.) 

RUSH, (Benjamin, M. D.,) a distinguished physician of 
our country, was born at Byberry, near Philadelphia, De- 
cember 24, 1745. After the death of his father, his mother 
.sent him to the academy of his uncle, Dr. Finley, in Not- 
tingham, Maryland, where he lived eight years and became 
deeply impressed with moral and religious sentiments. 

Having graduated at Princeton, in 1760, he studied 
physic with Redman and Shippen, and also at Edinburgh, 
from 1766 to 1768. He returned to Philadelphia, in 1769, 
and was elected the professor of chemistry in the college ; 
in 1791, he was appointed professor of medicine. In his 
practice he relied much on the lancet and on carthartic 
medicines. In the yellow fever of 1793^ when four thou- 
sand and forty-four persons died, he .successfully resort- 
ed to Ins favorite remedies. Being a member of con- 
gress in 1776, his name is aflfixed to the declaration of m- 
dependence. In 1777, he was appointed physician gene- 
ral of the hospital in the middle military department. In 
1787, he was a member of the convention for adopting the 
constitution of the United States ; and for the last four- 
teen years of his life treasurer of the United States mint. 
He was president of the society for the abolition of slavery ; 
vice-president of the Philadelphia Bible society ; and con- 
nected also with many other charitable and literary societies. 
His .short inquiry into the effect of ardent spirits upon the 
human body and mind was a most valuable treatise, and 
one of the earliest productions on the subject of tempe- 
rance. He also wrote against the use of tobacco, describ- 
ing the effect of its habitual use on health, morals, and 
poperty. His zeal for the interests of learning induced 
nim to be one of the jfounders of Dickinson college, at Car- 
lisle ; he also eloquently advocated the universal establish- 
ment of free schools, and the use of the New Testament 
in moulding the youthful mind in schools. He died of the 
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pleurisy, after an illness of five days, April 19, 1813, aged 
sixty-seven. 

Dr. Rush was one of the most eminent physicians and 
most learned medical writers of our country. His writ- 
ings contain many expressions of jpiety. He avows the 
firm conviction, that the influence of the Christian religion, 
through the mind, in promoting healthy if there were no oth- 
er evidence, would be sufficient to prove it the hent'ookut 
religion^ and the most precious gift of God to man, li was 
bis usual practice at the close of each day to read to his 
collected family a chapter in the Bible, and to address (iod 
in prayer. His character Is fully described in Thacher’s 
Medical Biogra]ihy, where may be found a list of the sub- 
jects of his various writings. IIis medical works are in 
SIX vols. He published also a volume of Essays, literary, 
moral, and philosophical, 1798. TharJier, ii 29 — 71 j Staugh^ 
ton^s Eulogy ^ Davenport; Ency. Am, — Allen 

RUSSEL, (Lady Rachel,) was the second daughter of 
the earl of Southampton, and widow of lord Vaughan. In 



1667, she was united to lord William Russel, and for six* 
teen years they enjoyed uninterrupted felicity. On his 
trial she assi.sied him nobly. Lord Ilussel, on being asked 
if he wished for a person to take notes for him, replied. 
“ My wife IS here to flo it ” While making every human 
exertion to obtain a mitigation of the sentence-, while 
every plan was being tried; vhile nobly odcnrig to ac- 
company him into perpetual exile, Ins heroic and lovely 
wife never for one moment reipiesU'd him to swerve from 
the strictest honor and integrity. Lord Russel said, ‘‘there 
was a signal providence of God in giving him sucli a wife, 
where there was birth, fortune, great understanding, great 
religion, and a great kindness to him.” She parted from 
him at last without shedding a tear, and retired, in .silent 
but expressive anguish, to her wretched and dreary home. 

Though, after the cxecuiion of lord Russel, his lady w'os 
deeply affected, yet her mind never .sunk. She survived 
him forty years, but constantly refused to enter again into 
the marriage state. She died at the age of eighty-seven, 
in 1723. Lady Russel was a w'oinan of deep, ardent, and 
unaflecied piety, and an excellent understanding. Her Let- 
ters have been often reprinted. See Life of Lady Eusstl , 
Biographies of Good IVives, by Mrs. Child. — Davenport ; 
Jones' Chris. Biog. 

RUSSIAN CHURCH. (Sec CiiuncH, Greek.) 

RUTH. The book of Ruth is so called from the name 
of the person, a native of Moab, whose history it contains. 
It may be considered as a supplement to the book of Judg- 
es, to which it was joined m the Hebrew’ canon, and the 
latter part of wdiich it greatly re.sembles, lieiiig a detached 
story belonging to the same period. Ruth liad a son called 
Cbed, w’ho was the grandfather of David, which circum- 
stance probably occasioned her history to be writteii, as the 
genealogy of David, from Pharez the son of Judah, from 
whom the Messiah was to spring, is here given ; and some 
commentators have thought, that the descent of our Savior 
irom Ruth, a Gentile woman, was an intimation of the 
comprehensive nature of the Chnstian dispensation. We 
are nowhere informed wffien Ruth lived ; but as king Da- 
vid was her great-grandson, we may place her history 
about B. C. 1250. This book was certainly written after 
the birth of David, and probably by the prophet Samuel, 
ffiough some have attributed it to Hezekiah, and others to 
Ezra. Its canonical authority was never disputed. 

The story related in this book is extremely interesting ; 
the widowed distress of Naomi, her affectionate concern 
for her daughters, the reluctant departure of Orpah, the 


dutiful attachment of Ruth, and the sorrowful return to 
Bethlehem, are very beautifully told. The simplicity of 
manners, likewise, w^hich is shown in Ruth’s industry and 
attention to Naomi ; the elegant chanty oi Boaz ; and his 
acknowledgment of his kindred wuh Ruth, afiord a pleas- 
ing eonirasl to the turbulent .scenes described m the book 
of tlie Judges. The respect, likewise, which the Israelites 
paid to the law of Moses, and their observance of ancient 
customs, are represented in a very lively and animated 
manner, Ruth 4. It is a pleasing digression fiom the 
general thread of the sacred history. — Watson. 

IIUTHEUFORTH, (Thomas,) a divine, was boin in 
1712, at Papworlh Everard, in Cambridgeshire; w’us edu- 
cated at 8:iint .lohn's college, Cambridge ; became profes- 
sor ol divinity in 1715 ; and died, in 1771, rector of Barley, 
in Hertfordshire, and archdeacon of Essex. Of his works, 
the most important are, a Sy.stem of Natural Philosophy ; 
Institutes of Natural Law ; a Discourse on Miracles j and 
Sermons — Davenport. 

RYLAND, (.foiiN, D I).,) one of the most learned di- 
vines and best of men, was born at Warwick, January 29, 
1753. H IS father w'as a Baptist minister of that lowm, w’ho 
afterwards removed to Northampton, in 1759, where he 
conducted a re.sppctable .seminary for twenty-six yeans; 
after W'hich he retired to Enfield, near London, wheie he 
died, on the 21th of .liilv, 1792, at the age of sixty-ninc. 
His son, the subject of this article, began early to discover 
a capacity for learning, which induced his father to put in- 
to his hands a Hebrew grammar and vocabulary, wdieii 
he was only four or five years old ; and he recollected to 
have read the twTnty-third Psalm in the original to the 
pious Mr. .Tames Hervey, in the summer of 175H, a few 
months only before the death ol that distinguished clergy- 
man. He w’as educated by his father, and in process of 
time became, linsf his a.sMstant, and afterwards his suc- 
ees-'or in the school at Northampinii. On llie J3ih of Sep- 
tember, 1707, he was baptizerl on a )>ersonal pndession of 
his faith, along with three others, and bei-aine a member 
of the church of which his latlu'r was pastor. 

In 1771, he began to pn.ich m and about Northampton, 
wiih much acceptance and usefulness, until, having attain- 
ed the age of iwcntv-eiglit, he was, in 1781, united with 
his father in the pastoral office, wdiich in five years after- 
w’ards devolved upon himself entirely, in consequence of 
the removal of liis parent to Etifichl. For the succeeding 
ten years, be contmued to labor in his Master’s vineyard, 
and to conduct the academy, with growing reputation and 
extensive usefulnes.s, both m the church and the wxirld. 
But a circumstance at this lime mlerveiusl which greatly 
changed his plans and prosjiects in lilc, andw as the n - 
casion of introducing him into a far more w'ldclv extended 
spheie ol exertion and utility By the death of Dr Caleb 
Elans, in August, 1791, the two o^icp^ ol‘ pastor of the 
Baptist church m Broadmead, Bristol, and president of the 
orademical insrilulion connected wnth it, became vacant ; 
and in thcfollowuiig year, Mr. Ryland was prevailed upon, 
by the pressing solicilalions ot his fnemls, to accept the 
pre.sHleiiiship of the aciidemv, and the pastoral office in the 
church, and to remove thither, which accordingly took 
place, in December, 1793 

While this change w-as in progress, the Bapti.st nussion 
to India wra.s planned and earned into effect , an under- 
taking that wull ever redound to the honor of its founders, 
and of w hich Dr. Ryland w^as entitled to say, quorum pars 
magna fm. In promoting the interests of this grand plan 
of benevolence, he may be said from its commencement to 
have ‘‘found the life of his hand.” And when death had 
deprived the society of the able services of Mr. Fuller, 
who for several years filled the office of secretary to the 
mission. Dr. Ryland labored beyond his measure to make 
up the deficiency during the remaining ten years of his 
useful life. 

It was his happiness to enjoy a sound and healthy con- 
stitution, and he took the best method of pre.seiving it un- 
broken, by the practice of early rising, and a systematic 
temperance, which he carried to a degree hordenng upon 
austerity. Having completed his seven ty-.sccorul year, he 
closed his public services of more than half a ceniury ; and 
on the 25th of May, 1825, he gently “ fell asleep ” 

He was a man of great simplicity of character, totally 
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exempt from the pedantry and pompous deportment of the 
priesthood; humble, meek, and unassuming; of nndis* 
sembled piety, and unwearied zeal in behalf of the best in- 
terests of mankind. His theological sentiments were, what 
is termed, moderate Calvinism ; not the Calvinism of Crisp, 
and Brine, and Gill, but of Jonathan Edwards, to whose 
wntings he was warmly attached, particularly his treatises 
on the ** Freedom of the Will,” and on the ** Affections.” 

Though his multifarious avocations prevented Dr. Ry- 
land from engaging in any elaborate literary undertaking, 
he published no less than thirty-four detached pieces dur- 


ing his lifetime, consisting of single sermons, tracts, dec. ; 
and since his decease, the public have been favored with 
two octavo volumes, under the title of “ Pastoral Memo- 
rials,” consisting of one hundred and fifty short discours- 
es, and about a dozen essays. It seems also to be in the 
contemplation of his friends, to collect and reprint, in an 
octavo volume, the pamphlets published by himself, al- 
most all of ^hich have been some time out of print. See 
his Life prefixed to Pastoral Memorials; exkd Robert HdlV s 
Funeral Sermon on his Deathy one of the most beautiful 
things in the English language.-- /ends’ Chris, Biog. 


. S. 


SABACTHANI; a Syriac phrase, signifying “Thou 
hast forsaken me,” Mark 15: 35. 

SABAOTH, or rather Zabaoth ; a Hebrew word, signify- 
ing hosts or armies ; Jehovah Sabaoth, The Lord of Hosts. 
By this phrase wc may understand' the angels and ministers 
ol the Lord, either the stars and planets, which, as an army 
ranged in battle array, perform the will of God ; or both 
collectively. It is only with this comprehensive word that 
Jehovah is ever found in construction. — Watson. 

SABBATARIANS ; those who keep the seventh day 
as the Sabbath. They are to be found principally, if not 
wholly, among the Baptists. They object to the reasons 
which are generally alleged for keeping the first day ; and 
assert, that the change from the seventh to the first was ef- 
fected by Constantine on his conversion to Christianity. 
The three following propositions contain a summary of 
their principles as to this article of the Sabbath, by which 
they stand distinguished 1. That God hath required the 
observation of the seventh, or last day of every week, to 
he observed by mankind universally for the weekly Sab- 
bath. 2 That this command of God is perpetually bind- 
ing on man till time shall be no more And, 3. That this 
sacred rest of the seventh-day Sabbath is not (by divine 
authonty) changed from the seventh and last to the first 
day of the week, or that the Scripture doth nowhere re- 
quire the observation of any other day of the week for the 
weekly Sabbath, but the seventh day only. 

They hold, in common with other Christians, the distin- 
guishing doctrines of Christianity. There were likely two 
congregations of the Sabbatarians m London ; one among 
the General Baptists, meeting in Mill Yard, the trust-deeds 
of which date as far back as 1678, but which is now greatly 
reduced in number ; the other among the Particular Bap- 
tists, in Cripplegate. There are, also, a few to be found in 
different parts of the kingdom; and m America there are 
eighteen churches, twenty-nine ministers, and two thou- 
sand eight hundred and six-two communicants. They are 
there called Seventh-day Baptists. A tract, in support of 
this doctrine, was published by Mr. Cornthwavte, in 1740. 
See Evans' Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian 
World ; the Protestant Sentinel, published at Homer, (N. 
Y. ;) and books under next article. — Head. Buck. 

SABBATH. The obligation of the Sabbath upon Chris- 
tians, as well as the extent of it, has been the subjects of 
much controversy. Christian churches themselves have 
differed ; and the theologians of the same church. Much 
has been written upon the subject on each side, and much 
research and learning emploj^ed, •sometimes to darken a 
very plain subject. 

The question respects the will of God as to this particu- 
lar point, — whether one day in seven is to be wholly de- 
ivoied to religion, exclusive of worldly business and world- 
ly pleasures, Now, there are but two ways in which the 
iwift of God can be collected from his word *, either by some 
fixjdicit kijunction upon all, or by incidental circumstances. 
JLet us then allow, for a moment, that we have no such 
«xpiick injunction; yet we have certainly none to tlie 
contrary ^ let u« allow that we have only for our guidance 
>n inferring the wrill of €k)d in this particular, certain cir- 
cumstances dedaratlve of his will ; yet this important 
conclusion is inevitable, that aU such indicative circum- 
stances are in favor of a itiibbalical institution, and that 
is »pt which exhibits any thing contrary to it. 


The seventh day was hallowed at the close of the creation ; 
its sanctity was afterwards marked by the withholding of 
the manna on that day, and the provision of a double sup- 
ply on the sixth, and that previous to the giving of the law 
from Sinai : it was then made a part of that great epitome 
of religious and moral duty, which God wrote with his 
own finger on tables of stone ; it was incorporated with 
the public political law of the only people to whom Al- 
mighty God ever made himself a political Head and Ruler ; 
its observance is connected throughout the prophetic age 
with the highest promises, its violations with the severest 
maledictions ; it was among the Jews in our Lord’s lime 
a day of solemn religious assembling, and was so observed 
by him; when changed to the first day of the week, 
the day on which the first Christians assembled ; it was 
called, by way of eminence, “ the Lord’s day and we 
have inspired authonty to say, that, both under the Old 
and New Testament dispensations, it is used as an ex- 
pressive type of the heavenly and eternal rest. Now, 
again.st all these circumstances so strongly declarative of 
the will of God, as to the observance of a sabbatical insti- 
tution, what circumstance or passage of Scripture can be 
oppo.sed, as bearing upon it a contrary indication? Cer- 
tainly, not one ; for those poissages in St. Paul, in which 
he speaks of Jewish Sabbaths, with their Levitical riles, 
and of a distinction of days, the observance of which 
marked a weak or a criminal adherence to the abolished 
ceremonial dispensation, do not touch the Sabbath as a 
branch of the moral law, or as it was changed, by the au- 
thority of the apostles, to the first day of the week. If, 
then, we were left to determine the point by inference, the 
conclusion must be irresistibly m favor of the institution. 

But strong as this ground is, we quit it for a still strong- 
er. It is wholly a mistake, that the Sabbath, because not 
re-cnacted with the formality of the decalogue, is not ex- 
plicitly enjoined upon Christians, and that the testimony 
of Scripture to such an injunction is not unequivocal and 
irrefragable. The Sabbath was appointed at the creation 
of the world, and sanctified, or set apart for holy purposes, 
“for man,” for all men, and therefore for Christians; 
since there was never any repeal of the original institu- 
tion. To this we add, that if the moral law be the law of 
Chri.stians, then is the Sabbath as explicitly enjoined upon 
them as upon the Jews. But that the moral law is our 
law, as well as the law of the Jews, all but Aniinomians 
must acknowledge ; and few, we suppose, will be inclined 
10 run into the fearful mazes of that error, in order to sup- 
port lax notions as to the obligation of the Sabbath ; into 
which, however, they must be plunged, if they deny the 
law of the decalogue to be binding. That it is so bound 
upon us, a few passages of Scripture wiW prove as well as 
many. Our Lord declares, that he “ came not to destroy 
the law and the pronhels, but to fulfil,” Matt. 5: 17. 
Some divines have, it is true, called the observance of the 
Sabbath a positive, and not a moral, precept. If it were 
so, its obligation is precisely the same, in all cases where 
God himself has not relaxed it ; and if a positive precept 
only, it has surely a special eminence given to it, by being 
placed in the list of the ten commandments, and being 
capable, with them, of an epitome which resolves them 
into the love of God and our neighbor. The truth seems 
to be. that, like the law of fftHrriage, likewise instituted m 
paradise, it is a mixed precept, not wholly positive, but 
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intimately, perhaps essentially, connected with several 
moral pnnciples of homage to God, and mercy to men, as 
a means to an end ; with the obligation of religious mot- 
ship) of pvUk religious worship, and of undktracUd public 
worship : and this will account for ita collocation in the 
decalo^e with the highest duties of religion, and the lead- 
ing rules of personal and social morality. The passage 
from our Lord’s sermon on the mount, with its context, 
therefore, is a sufficiently explicit enforcement of the moral 
law, generally, upon his followers; but when he says, 
“ The Sabbath was made for man,” he clearly refers to its 
original institution, as a universal law, and not to its obli- 
gation upon the Jews only, in consequence of the enact- 
ments of the law of Moses. It “ was made for Man,” not 
as he may be a Jew, or a Christian, but as man, a creature 
bound to love, worship, and obey his God and Maker, and 
on his trial for eternity. 

Another explicit proof that the law of the ten command- 
ments, and, consequently, the Jaw of the Sabbath, is obli- 
gatory upon Christians, is found in the an.swer of the apos- 
tle to an objection to the doctrine of justification by faith : 
“ Do we then make void the law through faith?” (Rom. 

31.) which is equivalent to asking, Does Christianity 
teach that the law is no longer obligatory on Christians, 
because it teaches that no man can be justified by U? To 
this he answers, in the most solemn form of expression, 
“ God forbid ; yea, we establish the law.” Now, the sense 
in which the apostle uses the term, “ the law,” in this ar- 
gument, is indubitably marked in Roni. 7: 7 : “I had not 
known sin but by the law ; for I had not known lust, ex- 
cept the law had said, Thou shalt not covet which, be- 
ing a plain reference to the tenth command of the deca- 
logue, as plainly shows that the decalogue is the law” of 
which he speaks. This, then, is the law which is establish- 
ed by the gospel j and this can mean iiotlnng else but the 
establishment and confirmation of it ^ authority, as the rule 
of all inward and outward holiness Whoever, therefore, 
denies the obligation of the Sabbath on Christians, denies 
the obligation of the whole decalogue j and there is no real 
medium between the acknowledgment of the divine au- 
thority of this sacred institution, as a universal law, and 
that gross corruption of Christianity, generally designated 
Antinomianism. 

Nor IS there any force in the dilemma into which the 
Anli-sabbatariaiis would push us, when they argue, that, 
if the case be so, then are we bound to the .same circum- 
.stantial exactitude of obedience with regard to this com- 
mand, as to the other precepts of the decalogue ; and, 
therefore, that W'e are bound to observe the seventh day, 
reckoning from Saturday, as the Sabbath day. But, as 
the command is partly jxisitive, and partly moral, it may 
have circumstances which are capable of being altered in 
perfect accordance with the moral principles on which it 
rests, and the moral ends which it proposes. Such cir- 
cumstances are not indeed to be judged of on our own au- 
thority. We must either have such general principles for 
our guidance as have been revealed by God, and cannot 
therefore be questioned, or some special authonty from 
which there can be no just appeal. Now, though there is 
not on record any divine command issued to the apostles, 
to change the Sabbath from the day on which it was held 
by the Jews, to the first day of the week ; yet, when w'c 
sec that this was done in the apostolic age, and that the 
change was made under the sanction of inspired men ; 
and those men, the appointed rulers in the church of 
Christ ; whose business it was to “ set all things in order,” 
which pertaifted to its worship and moral government,— 
we may rest well satisfietl with this,— that as a Sabbath is 
obligatory upon us, we act under apostolic authority for 
observing it on the first day of the week, and thus comme- 
morate at once the creation and the redemption of the world. 

But it would not follow even from this change, that they 
did in reality make any alteration in the law of the Sab- 
oath, either as it stood at the time of its original institution 
^ the close of the creation, or in the decalogue of Moses. 
The same portion of time which constituted the seventh 
fiay from the creation, could not be observed in all parts 
of the earth ; and it Ps not probable, therefore, that the 
original law expresses more, than that a seventh day, or 
one day in seven, the seventh day after six days of labor, 


should be thus appropriated, from whatever point the euU* 
meration might set out, or the weekly cycle begin.' For 
if more had been intended, then it would have been neces- 
sary to establish a rule for the reckoning of days them- 
selves, which has been different in diflerent nations ; some 
reckoning from evening to evening, as ihe Jews now do, 
others from midnight to midnight, &c. So that ilujse per- 
sons in this country who hold their Sabbath on Satiuday, 
under the notion of exactly conforming to the Old Tesiu- 
ment, and yet calculate the days from midnight to mid- 
night, have no assurance at all that they do not desecrate 
a part of the original Sabbath, which might begin, as ihc 
Jewish Sabbatli now, on Friday evening ; and, on the 
contrary, hallow a portion of a common day, by extending 
the Sabbath beyond Saturday evening. Even if this were 
ascertained, the differences of latitude and longitude would 
throw' the whole into disorder ; and it is not probalile that 
a universal law' .should have been fettered with that cir- 
cumslantial exactness, which would have rendered diffi- 
cult, and sonieliines doubtful, astronomical calculatmiis 
necessary in order to its being obeyed according to the in- 
tention of the lawgiver. Accordingly we find, as Mi . Hol- 
den observes, that in the original institution it is staled in 
general terms, that God blessed and sanctified the seven'th 
day, which must undoubtedly imply the sanctity of every 
seventh day ; but not that U is to be subsequently reckon- 
ed from ilie first demiurgic day. Had this been included 
in the command of the Almighty, something, it is proba- 
ble, w^ould have been added declaratory of the intention ; 
whereas expressions the most undefined arc employed ; 
not a syllable is uUered concerning the order and number 
of the tWys ; and it cannot reasonably be disputed that the 
command is truly obeyed liy the separation of every se- 
venth day from common to sacred purposes, at whatever 
given lime the cycle may commence. Just .so wo find it 
in the decalogue, The seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God j” not the seventh according to any particu- 
lar method of computing the septenary cycle, but, in refe- 
rence to the six beiore mentioned, every seventh day in 
rotation after six of labor. 

Thus that part of the Jewish law', the decalogue, which, 
on the authority of the New^ Testament, we have shown 
to be obligatory upon Christians, leave.s the compulation 
of the W'eekly cycle undeicnnined ; and, after six days of 
labor, enjoins the .seventh as the Sabbath, to winch the 
Christian jiraclice as exactly conforms as tlie Jewish. It 
is not, however, left to every individual to deicimine 
whidi day should be his Sabbath, though he should fulfil 
the law' so far as to abstract the seventh part of his time 
from labor. It was ordained for worship, for pvbhc wor- 
ship ; and it is therefore necessary that the Sabbath should 
be uniformly observed by a whole community at the same 
tune. The divine Legislator of the Jew.s mlerposed lor 
this end, by special direction, as to his people. J'he first 
Sabbath kept in the wulderness was calculated frcun the 
first day in wduch the manna fell ; and with no apparent 
reference to the creation of the w'oild. By apostolic aiuho- 
nly, it is now fixed to be held on the first day cd' the tveek ; 
and thus one of the great ends for which it was eslabhslied, 
that il should be a day of “ holy convocation,” is secured. 

Traces of the original appointment of the Sabbath, and 
of Its observance prior to the giving forth of the law of 
Mo^es, have been found by the learned in the ir.idition 
which universally prevailed of the sacredness of the num- 
ber seven, and the fixing of the first period of time to the 
revolution <»f seven days. The measuring of lime by a 
day and night is pointed out to the common sense of man- 
kind by the diurnal course of the sun. Lunar months and 
solar years are equally obvious to all rational creatuics, 
so that the reason why time liais been computed bj' days, 
months, and years, is readily given ; but how the division 
of time into weeks of seven days, and this from the begin- 
ning, came to obtain universally amongst mankind, no 
man can account for, without having respect to some im- 
pressions on the minds of men from the constitution and 
law of nature, with the tradition of a sabbatical rest from 
the foundation of the world. Ifet plain intimation.s of ibis 
weely revolution of time are to be found in the earliest 
Greek poets; Hesiod, Homer, Linus; as well a.s among 
the nations of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Greeks, and Uo- 
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mans. It deserves consideration, too, On this subject, that 
Noah, in sending forth the dove out of the ark, observed 
the septenary revolution of days; (Gen. 8: 10, 12.) and at 
a subsequent period, in the days of the patriarch Jacob, a 
vr*H*U is spoken of as a well-known period of time, Gen. 29: 
27. See also Judg. 14: 12, 15, 17. These considerations 
are surely sufficient to evince the futility of the arguments 
which are sometimes plausibly urged for the first institu- 
tion of the Sabbath under the law; and the design of 
which in most cases is, to set aside the moral obligation 
of appropriating one day in seven to the purposes of the 
public worship of God, and the observation of divine ordi- 
nances. Jlnt the truth is, that the seventh day was set 
apart from the beginning as a day of rest ; and it was also 
Mnctly enjoined upon the Israelites in their law, both on 
the ground of its original institution, (Exod. 20:8 — 11.) 
and also to commemorate their deliverance from the bond- 
age of Egypt, Dent. 5: 15. 

"We are informed by Eu.sebius, that from the beginning 
the Christians assembled on the first day of the week, 
called by them the ‘‘ Lord’s day,” for the purposes of reli- 
gious worship, “ to read the Scriptures, to preach, and to 
celebrate the Lord’s supper and Justin Martyr ob.serves, 

that on the Lord’s day, all Christians in the city, or coun- 
try, meet together, because that is the day of our Lord’s 
resurrection, and then we read the writings of the apo.stles 
and prophets ; this being done, the president makes an 
oration to the assembly, to exhort them to imitate, and to 
practise the things they have heard ; then we all join in 
prayer, and after that we celebrate the sacrament. Then 
they who are able, and willing, give w^hat they think pro- 
per, and what is collected is laid up in the hands of the 
president, who distributes it to orphans and wudows, and 
other necessitous Christians, as their wants require.” See 
1 Cor, 16: 20. A very honorable conduct and worship! 
would to God it were more prevalent among us j with the 
spirit and piety of primitive Christianity ! 

The evils arising from sabbath breaking arc greatly to 
be lamented; they are an insult to God, an injury to our- 
selves, and an awful example to our servants, our children, 
and our friends. To sanctify this day, we .should consider 
It, L A day of rest; not, indeed, to exclude works of 
mercy and charity, but a cessation from all labor and 
care. — 2. As a day of remembrance ; of creation, preser- 
vation, redemption — 3. Asa day of meditation and prayer, 
in which w'e should cultivate communion with God, Rev. 
1: 10.— 4. As a day of public worship, Acts 20* 7. John 
20: 19. — 5. As a day of j’oy, Isa, 56. 2. Ps 1 18: 24.-6. 
As a day of praise, Ps. 116: 12 — 14. — 7. As a day of anti- 
cipation ; looking forward to that holy, happy, and eternal 
Sabbath, that remains for the people of God. 

See Chandkrh Two Sermons on the Sabbath ; Wri'ght on 
the Sabbath ; Watts* llol. of Times and Places ; Orton* s Stx 
Disc on the Lord's Day ; KennicotVs Set. and Dial, on the 
Sabbath ; Bp. Portcus* Sermons, vol. i. ser. 9 ; Watts* Scr- 
mo}js, vol. i. ser. 57 ; S. Palmer's Apology for the Christian 
Sabbath ; Kennicott on the Oblations of Cain and Abel, pp. 
IS I, 185; Conder's and Burder's Law of the Sabbath ; Dr. 
Wardtam on the Sabbath; D. Wilson on do.; Agnew on 
(Jo ; Dwight's Theology ; Abbott's Young Christian ; Spirit 
of the Pilgrims.-- Watson ; Calmet ; Hend. Buck. 

SABBATH DAY’S JOURNEY. Origen says that the 
journey of a Sabbath day is one mile, or two thousand cu- 
bits. The .kiws also used to make a mile consi.st of two 
thousand cubits ; so that their cubit must be two feet and 
a half, since their mile contains a thousand paces, or five 
thousand feet, taking their paces at five feet each. The 
Syriac translator of the Acts of Jhe Apostles puts about 
seven stadia for a Sabbath day’s journey ; which is accor- 
ding to what ^ome rabbins say, that a mile is seven stadia 
and a half.— Calmet. 

SABBATICAL YEAR, was to be celebrated among 
the Jews from seven ypars to seven years, when the land 
was to rest, and be left without culture, Exod. 23; 10. 
Lev. 25: 2, 3, &:c. It began probably in autumn, after the 
harvest. They were then to set slaves at liberty, to remit 
all debts, and each was to re-enter on his inheritance that 
had been alienated. God appointtsfi the observation of the 
sabbatical year, to preservr he remembrance of the crea- 
tion of the world ; to enforce the acknowledgment of the so- 


vereign authority over all things, particularly over the land 
of Canaan, which he had given to the Hebrews, by deli- 
vering up the fruits of their fields to the poor and the 
stranger. It was a kind of tribute which they paid for it 
to the Lord. Besides, he intended to inculcate humanity 
on his people, by commanding that they should resign to 
the slaves, to the poor, to strangers, and to brutes, the 
produce of their fields, of their vineyards, and of their 
gardens, Lev, 25: 2, 6cc.~— Calmet. 

SABEANS; a people mentioned Isa. 45: 14; '<The 
Sabeans, men of stature.” Probably the Sabcans of Ara- 
bia Felix, who were descended from Saba. But as there 
are several of this name, who were all heads of peoples, 
or of tribes, we mast distinguish them. — (1.) Those Sahe- 
ans who seized the flocks of Job (1: 15.) were, probabl^^ a 
people of Arabia Deserta, about Bozra ; or, perhaps, a fly- 
ing troop of Sabeans which infested that country. (2 ) 
Descendants from Sheba, son of Cush, (Gen. 10: 7.) ami 
probably of Arabia Felix : they are famous for spices ; 
the poets give them the epithet of soft and effeminate, and 
say they were governed by women. Several arc of opi- 
nion, that from hence came the queen of Sheba, (1 Kings 
10: 1, 2.) and that of these Sabeans the Psalmist speaks : 
Isa. 10.) The kings of Arabia and Sheba shall give gifts ; 
(72: 60; 6. Jer. 6: 20. (3.) Descendants from Jokian may 
very well be those mentioned by Ezekiel, 27: 23. Cal- 
mei thinks they inhabited beyond the Euphrates ; whence 
they are connected with Assur and Chelrnad. Compare 
Gen. 10: 28. 1 Chron. 1: 22. (4.) Sabeans are also placed 
in Africa, in the isle of Meroe. Josephus brings the queen 
of Sheba from hence, and jirelendvS that it had the name 
of Shebah, or Saba, before that of Meroe. Bruce, also, is 
of this opinion.— 

SABELLIANS; a sect in the third century that em- 
braced the opinions of Sabellius, a philosopher of Egypt, 
who openly taught that there is but one person in the God- 
head, (See M 0 DA 1 .IST.S.) 

The Sabellians maintained that the Word and the Holy 
Spirit are only virtues, emanations, or functions of the 
Deity ; and held that He who is in heaven is the Father 
of all things ; that he descended into the Virgin, became a 
child, and was born of her as a Son; and that, having 
accomplished the mystery of our salvation, he diffused 
himself on the apostles in longues of fire, and was then 
denominated the Holy Ghost. Tins they explained by 
resembling God to the sun; the illuminating virtue or 
quality of which was the VVord, and its warming virtue 
the Holy Spirit. The Word, they taught, w^as darted, like 
a divine ray, to accomplish the work of redemption ; and 
that, having reascended into heaven, the influences of the 
Father were communicated after a like manner to the 
apostles. — Jlend. Buck. 

SABIANS, Mendaites. (See Chri.stians of St. John.) 

SABIANS, (from tsuba, a host,) is also the name given 
to an ancient sect of idolaters, whose religion consisted in 
the worship of the planets, or the host of heaven : hence 
the appellation. — Hend. Buck. 

SABTAH, the third son of Cush, (Gen. 10: 7.) peopled 
part of Arabia Felix, where is a city called Sabta, and a 
people called Sabatheans— 

SABTECHA ; fifth .son of Cush, who also peopled, as 
IS thought, part of Arabia, or some country toward Assy- 
ria, or Armenia, or Caramania : for in all these regions 
are found traces of the name Sabtecha, Gen. 10: 7.— 
Calmet. 

SACCOPHORI; a denomination in the fourth century, 
so called, because they always went clothed in sackcloth, 
and affected great austerity and penance. — Hend, Buck. 

SACK, Sackcloth. These are pure Hebrew words, 
and have spread into almost all languages. — In great ca- 
lamities, in penitence, in trouble, the Jews wore sackcloth 
about their bodies, 2 Sam. 3; 31. The prophets w^ere of- 
ten clothed in sackcloth ; and generally in coarse clothing. 
— Calmet. 

SACK, Brethren of the; a religious order, which 
was established about the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and had monasteries in Franep, Germany, Italy, and 
England. The brethren were very austere ; for they nei- 
ther ate flesh nor drank wine. Besides the sack which 
they wore, and from which they took the name, they went 
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bare-legged, and tad only wooden sandals on iheir feet. — 
Hend, Buck. 

SACRAMENT, is derived from the Latin word $acra- 
mmtumj which signifies an oath, particularly the oath ta- 
ken by soldiers to be true to their country and general. 
The word was adopted by the writers of the Latin church, 
to denote those ordinances of religion by which Christians 
came under an obligation of obedience to God, and which 
obligation, they supposed, was equally sacred with that 
of an oath. (See Vow.) Of sacraments, in this sense of 
the words, Protestant churches admit of but two ; and it 
is not easy to conceive how a greater number can be 
made out from Scripture. (See Baptism, and Lord’s 
Supper.) The Romanists, however, add to this number, 
confirmation, penance, extreme unction, ordination, and 
marriage, holding in all seven sacraments. (See Popery.) 
The Socinians consider the sacrament merely as something 
external and material, designed to represent what is spi- 
ritual and invisible ; and that they are to be used as 
means, like the reading the Scriptures, for instance, for 
purposes of moral improvement. The true doctrine un- 
doubtedly is, that a nte, in order to come up to the idea 
of a sacrament, should not merely present a vague and 
general resemblance between the external matter which is 
the visible substance of the nte, and the thing thereby sig- 
nified, but also words of institution, and a promise by 
which the two arc connected together. — Mend. Buck. 

SACRAMENTARIANS ; a general name given to all 
such as have held erroneous opinions respecting the Lord’s 
supper. The term is chiefly applied among Catholics, by 
way of reproach, to the Lutherans, Calvinists, and other 
Protestants. — Head. Buck. 

SACRIFICE, properly so called, is the solemn infliction 
of death on a living creature, generally by the effusion of 
Its blood, in a way of religious worship ; and the pre.sent- 
ing of this to God, as a supplication 'or the pardon of sin, 
and a sort of satisfaction for the insult and injury thereby 
ofi'ered to his majesty and government. (Sec Priest.) 

Sacrifices have, in all ages, and by almost every nation, 
been regarded as necessary to placate the divine anger, 
and render the Deity propitious. Though the Gentiles 
had lost the knowledge of the true God, they still retained 
such a dread of him, that they sometimes sacrificed their 
own offspring for the purpose of averting his anger. Un- 
happy and bewildered mortals, seeking relief from their 
guilty fears, hoped to atone for past cranes by offering up 
objects most dear to their aflection.s ; they ga.ve their first- 
born f<»r their transgression, the fruit of their body for the 
sin of their soul. 

Variou.s have been the conjectures of the learned con- 
cerning the origin of sacrifices. Some suppose that they 
had their origin in superstition, and were merely the in- 
venlious of men ; others, that they originated in the natu- 
ral sentiments of the human heart ; others imagine that 
God, in order to prevent their being offered to idols, intro- 
duced them into his service, though he did not approve of 
them as good in themselves, or as proper rites of worship. 

An objection to the divine origin of sacrifices has been 
drawn from the Scriptures themselves, particularly Jer. 7: 
22, 23. Dr. Doddridge, however, justly remarks, that, ac- 
cording to the genius of the Hebrew language, one thing 
seems to be forbidden, and another commanded, when the 
meaning only is, that the latter is generally to be preferred 
to the former. The text before us is a remarkable in- 
stance of this ; as likewise Joel 2: 13. Matt. 6: 19, 20. 
John 6; 27. Luke 12: 4, 5, and Col. 3: 2. And it is evi- 
rfem that Gen. 45: 8. Exod. 16: 8. John 5: 30. 7; 19, and 
many other passages, are to be expounded in the same 
comparative sense ; (Paraph, on the New Test,, sect. 59.) 
so that the whole may be resolved into the apophthegm of 
the wise man: (Prov, 21: 3.) ^*To do justice and judg- 
ment is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifiice.” 

The Scriptures sufficiently indicate that sacrifices were 
instituted by divine appointment, immediately after the 
entrance of sin, to prengure the sacrifice of Christ. Ac- 
cwdingly, we find Abel, Noah, Abraham, Job, and others, 
offering sacrifices in the faith of the Messiah j and the di- 
vine acceptance of their sacrifices is particularly recorded, 
put, in religious institutions, the Most High has ever been 
lealous of his prerogative. He alone prescribes his own 


worship ; and he regards as vum and pre.sumptuoiis evcjy 
pretence of honoring him which he has not commanded. 
The sacrifice of blood and death could not have been of- 
fered to him without impiety, nor would he have accepted 
it, had not his high authority pointed the way by an expli- 
cit prescription. 

Under the law, sacrifices of various kmds were appoint- 
ed for the children of Israel ; the paschal lamb j (Exod. 
12: 3.) the holocaust, or whole burnt-offering ; (Lev. 7: 8.) 
the sm-offering, or sacrifice of expiation j (Lev. 4: 3, 4.) 
and the peace-offering, or sacrifice of thanksgiving, Lev. 
7: 11, 12. 

Such were the sacrifices of the Hebrews j sacrifices, in- 
deed, very imperfect, and altogether incapable, in them- 
selves, to purify the soul ! Paul has described these and 
other ceremonies of the law, “ as weak and beggarly ele- 
ments,” Gal. 4: 9. They represented grace and purity, 
but they did not communicate it. They convinced the 
sinner of the necessity to purify himself, and make satis- 
faction to God ; but they did not impart holiness to him 
Of this fact the pious Jew was not insensible. Hence the 
profound feeling of David; (Ps. 51: 17.) “The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, 
0 God, thou will not despise.” The Jew^s were taught 
that without these dispositions they could not present any 
offering agreeable to God ; and he often explains himself 
on this matter in the prophets, Isa. 1: U — 14. Jer. 35: 15. 
Amos 5; 21, 22. Hos. 14: 2—4. Joel 2*. 12, 13, ficc. Psal. 
51: 16. But this is not all. The Psalmist often looks be- 
yond even the sacrifice of a broken heart, Ps. 110: 4. 40: 6. 
All emblematically set forth the sacrifice of Christ, being 
the instituted types and shadows of it, Heb. 9: 9 — 15. 10: 
1. Accordingly, Christ abolished the whole of them when 
he offered his own sacrifice, Heb. 10: 8— 10. 1 Cor. 5; 7. 
In illustrating this fundamental doctrine of Christianity, 
the apostle Paul, lit his epistle to the Hebrews, sets forth 
the excellency of the sacrifice of our great High-Priest 
above those of the law in various patticulars. (See He- 
brews, Epistle to.) 

The term sacrifice is often used in a secondary or meta- 
phorical sense, and applied to the good works of believers, 
and to the duties of prayer and praise, as in the following 
passages : “But to do good, and to communicate, forget 
not ; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased,” Heb. 
13: 16. “1 beseech you, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
to God, which is but your reasonable service,” Rom. 12: 
1. “ There is peculiar reason,” says Dr. Owen, “ for as- 
signing this appeliatiow to moral duties ; form every sacri- 
fice there was a presentation of something unto God. The 
worshipper was not to offer that which cost him nothing : 
part of bis substance was to be transferred from himselt 
to God, So It 1.S in lhc.se duties ; they cannot be properly 
observed without the alienation of something that was our 
own — our time, ease, property, &c., and a dedication of it 
to the Lord. Hence they have the general nature of sa- 
crifices.” See Kenmeotfs seximd Dissert, on the Offerings of 
Cain and Ahel ; Edwards^ IJistory of Redemption ; Outrant^ 
de Sacrifehs ; Warburton's Divine Leg. ; Bp. Law^s Theory 
of Rd . ; Jennings^ Jewish Aidiq . ; Flcury\ Mamers of the 
Israelites; WEwenonthe Types; Dr. J. F. Smith on the 
Sacrifae of Christ ; Magee on the Atonement and Sacrifice, 
See, also, Abel, Animal, Atonement, Reconciliation, and 
Redemption. — Wdism ; Mend. Buck ; Calni£t. 

SACRILEGE ; the crime of profaning sacred things, or 
things devoted to God. The ancient church distinguished 
several sorts of sacrilege. The first was the diverting 
things appropriated to sacred purposes to other uses. 2, 
Robbing the graves, or defacing and spoiling the monu- 
ments of the dead. 3. Those were considered as sacrile- 
gious persons who delivered up their Bibles and the sa- 
cred utensils of the church to the pagt^, in the time of 
the Diocletian persecution. 4. Profaning the sacraments, 
churches, altars, dec. 5. Molesting or hindering a clergy- 
man in the performance of his office. 6. Depriving men 
of the use of the Scripmres or Uie sacraments, particular- 
ly the cup in the euchanw. The Romish casui.^^ts acknow- 
ledge all these but the last.— HW. Buck. . , * 

SADDUCEES } a sect among the Jews. It is .said that 
the principles of the Sadducees were derived from Anti go- 
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nus Sodbseus, president of the sanhedrim, about B. C. 250, 
who, rejecting the -traditionary doctrines of the scribes, 
taught that man ought to serv-e God out of pure love, and 
not from hope of reward, or fear of punishment j and that 
they derived their name from Sadoc, one of his followers, 
who, mistaking or perverting tins doctrine, maintained 
that there was no future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. (See Sadoc.) 

Whatever foundation there may be for this account of 
the origin of the sect, it is certain, that in the time of our 
Savior the Sadducees denied the resurrection of the dead, 
(Acts 23: 8 ) and the existence of angels and spirits, or 
souls of departed men ; though, as Mr. Hume observe.^, it 
is not easy to comprehend how they could at the same 
time admit the authority of the law of Moses. They car- 
ried their ideas of human freedom so far as to assert that 
men were absolutely masters of their own actions, and at 
full liberty to do either good or evil. Josephus even says 
that tlicy denied the essential difference betw^een good and 
evil and, though they believed that God created and pre- 
served tiic world, they seem to have denied his particular 
providence. These tenets, which resemble the Epicurean 
philosophy, led, as might be expected, to great profligacy 
of life j and we find the licentious wickedness of the Sad- 
ducees frequently condemned in the New Testament ; yet 
they professed themselves obliged to observe the Mosaic 
law, because of the temporal rewards and punishments 
annexed to such observance ; and hence they were always 
severe in their punishment of any crimes which tended to 
disturb the public tranquillity. 

The Sadducees rejected all tradition, and some authors 
have contended that they admitted only the books of Mo- 
ses ; but there seems no ground for that opinion, either in 
the Scriptures or in any ancient writer. Even .Tosephus, 
who wa.s himself a Pharisee, and took every opportunity 
of reproaching the Sadducees, does not mention that they 
rejected any part of the Scriptures; he only says that 
“ the Pharisees have delivered to the people many institu- 
tions as received I'rom the fathers, which are not written 
in the law of Moses. For this reason the Sadducees re- 
ject these things, asserting that those things are biudiiig 
w^hicb are written, but that the things received by tradi- 
tion from the fathers are not to be observed.” BcvSides, it 
18 generally believed that the Sadducees expected the Mes- 
siah wnth great impatience, which seems to imply their be- 
lief in the prophecies, though they misinterpreted their 
meaning. Confining all their hope.s to this present world, 
enjoying its riches, and devoting themselves to its plea- 
sures, they might well be particularly anxious that their 
lot of life should be cast in the splendid reign of this ex- 
pected temporal king, with the hope of sharing in his con- 
quests and glory ; but this expectation was so contrary to 
the lowly appearance of our Savior, that they joined their 
inveterate enemies, the Pharisees, in persecuting him and 
his religion. Josephus says, that the Sadducees were able 
to draw over to them the rich only, the people not follow- 
ing them ; and he elsewhere mentions that this sect spread 
chiefly among the young. 

The Sadducees were far le.ss numerous than the Phari- 
sees, but they were in general persons of greater opulence 
and dignity. The council before whom our Savior and 
St. Paul were carried consisted partly of Pharisees and 
partly of Sadducees.— TFhtstw. 

SADI, or Saadi, one of the most celebrated of the 
Persian poets, was a native of Shiraz, and studied at Bag- 
dad. He is said to have visited Mecca forty times on foot ; 
and he fought against the crusaders, by whom he was 
taken prisoner in Syria. Sadi lived to the age of one hun- 
dred and two; and died in 1296. His principal works are, 
The Gulistan, or Rose Garden ; The Bostan, or Fruit Gar- 
den. — Davenport. 

SADOC, a Jewish doctor, flourished about B. C. 248, 
and was a disciple of Antigonus Sochseus, who succeeded 
Simon the Just as president of the sanhedrim. He, in 
conjunction with his fellow-pupil Baithosus, was the 
founder of the sect of Sadducees o--2)al?efflpvr^. 

SAFFRON ; a well-known flower, of a blue color, in the 
midst'of which are small yellow threads, of a very agree- 
able smell. Solomon (C^i *i. 4 j 14.) joins it with other aro- 
matics ; and Jeremiah is made to speak of cloths of a saf- 


fron color, Lam. 4: 5. The passage, however, rather sig- 
nifies purple or crimson. — Calmet. 

SAINT; (from sancuts^ holy ;) one of the New Testa^ 
ment designations of real Christians. It belongs to all who 
are " sanctified by the Spirit of our God.” The word is 
generally applied to the apostles and other holy persons 
mentioned in the Scriptures ; but the Romanists restrict 
its application to those who are canonized. (See Canoni- 
zation.) 

Saints y though a scriptural term, is generally used by 
the world as a term of reproach. In Norway, a sect has 
lately sprung up, for which we have no other name. 
Their religious principles are said, in some respects, to 
resemble those of “ The Society of Friends.” They do 
not, however, lay aside the ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord’s supper. Their leader, w^hose name is Hans Neil- 
son Houghe, has labored abundantly, and suffered much 
on acconnt of his zeal.— iwwid. Bap. Mag,, 1815. — Htnd. 
Buck; William. 

SAINT-PIERRE, (Beenabdin.) (See Bebnardin.) 

SAINT SIMON, (Claudius Henrv, Count de,) was 
born in 1760, at Paris, and died in that city in 1825. He is 
the founder of the politico-philosophical school of the Indus- 
tneh ; the leading dogma of which .school is, that industry 
IS the definitive purpose of human society, and that those 
^engaged in it constitute the superior class of society. 
Saint Simon published an Introduction to the Scientific 
Labors of the Nineteenth Century ; Political, Moral, and 
Philosophical Discussions ; and other works, to dissemi- 
nate his doctrines. — Davenport. 

SALADIN, (Malkk Nasser Yussuf,) sultan of Egypt 
and Syria, one of the most celebrated champions of Isla- 
mism during the crusades, was born in 1137, at Teknt, on 
the Tigris ; raised himself from the station of an officer to 
that of a sovereign ; obtained various successes over the 
Chri.stians, but was defeated by Richard Coeur de Lion ; and 
died, deeply regretted by his subjects, in 1193. — Davenport. 

SALAMIS ; once a famous city in the isle of Cyprus, 
opposite to Seleucia, on the Syrian coast ; and as it was 
the first place where the gospel was preached, it was in 
the primitive times made the see of the primate of the 
whole island. It was destroyed by the Saracens, and from 
the ruins was built Famagusta, which was taken by the 
Turks in 1570. Here St. Paul preached, A. D. 44, Acts 
13: 5. — Watson. 

SALE, (George,) an author and oriental scholar, was 
born about 1680, and died in 1736. He wrote a part of 
the Ancient Universal History, and translated the Koran. 
His preface to the latter is of great value. He was one of 
the founders of a society for the encouragement of learn- 
ing. — Davenport. 

SALATHIEL, son of Jeconiah, and father of Zerubba- 
bel,(l Chron. 3: 17 ) died at Babylon during the captivity. 
He was also son of Neri, according to Luke, (3: 27.) who 
makes him to have descended from Solomon by Nathan ; 
while Matthew f 1: 12.) derives him from Solomon by Re- 
hoboam. In Salathiel then were united the two branches 
of this illustrious genealogy ; so that Salathiel was, accord- 
ing to Calmet, son to .Teconiah, according to the flesh, as 
appears from the Chronicles, which say, that Jeconiah had 
two sons, Assir and Salathiel, at Babylon ; and son of Nen 
by marriage, or adoption. — Calmet. 

SALEM. (Sec Jerusalem.) 

SALMASIuS, (Claudius,) an eminent French scholar, 
was born in 1588, at Semur. He was educated by his 
father, and at Paris and Heidelberg ; and translated Pin- 
dar, and composed Latin and Greek verses, when he was 
only ten years old. His knowledge of languages was ex- 
tensive, and such was his memory that he retained what- 
ever he once heard read. In 1632 he succeeded Scaliger 
at the university of Leyden. He twice visited Christiana 
of Sweden at Stockholm, and was received in the most 
distinguished manner. In 1649 he wrote a Defence ol* 
Charles I., to which Milton bitterly and victoriously re- 
plied. Salmasius died in 1653. His printed works amount 
in number to eighty, and he left sixty in manuscript, and 
as many unfinished. — Davenport. 

SALOME, the dancer, daughter of Herodias, and of 
Herod Philip. 

Nicephorus and Metaphrasles slate that Salome accom- 
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panted her mother Herodios, and her father-in-law Herod, 
m their banishment to Vienne in Dauphiny ; and that the 
emperor having obliged them to go into Spain, as she 
passed over a nvor that was frozen, the ice broke under 
her feet, and she sunk in up to her neck j when the ice 
uniting again, she remained thus suspended by it, and suf- 
fered the same punishment she had made John the Bap- 
tist undergo. But none of the ancients mention this *, and 
Josephus tells us, she first married Philip the tetrarch, son 
of Herod the Great and Cleopatra, who died about A. D. 
33 or 34 j and afterwards Aristobulns, son of Herod king 
of Chalcis, her cousin-german, by whom she had several 
children. Thus she lived above thirty years after the 
exile of her father-in-la^. — Calmet. 

SALOME, wife of Zebedee, mother of James the 
Great and John the evangelist; one of those holy women 
who attended our Savior in his journeys, and ministered 
to him, Matt. 27: 56. and Mark 15: 40. See also Mark 
15. 40. Matt. 27: 55, 56. Mark 16: 1, 2.-^Cal7net. 

SALT. God apiKiinted that salt should be used in all 
the sacrifices that were offered to him, Lev. 2: 13. Salt is 
esteemed the symbol of wisdom and grace ; (Col. 4: 6. 
Mark 9: 50.) also of perpetuity and incorruption, Num. 
18: 19. 2Chron. 13. 5, 

The Orientals Tvere accustomed also to ratify their fede- 
ral engagements by salt. This substance wa.s, among the 
ancients, the emblem of friendship and fidelity, and there- 
fore used in all their sacrifices and covenants. It was a 
sacred pledge of hospitality, which they never ventured to 
violate. Numerous instances occur of travellers in Ara- 
bia, after being plundered and stript by the wandering 
tribes of the desert, claiming the protection of some civiliz- 
ed Arab, who, after receiving them into his tent, and giv- 
ing them salt, instantly relieves their distress, and never 
forsakes them till he has placed them in safety. An 
agreement thus ratified is called m Scripture, “ a cove- 
nant of salt.” 

Although salt, in small quantities, may contribute to the 
communicating and fertilizing of some kinds of stubborn 
soil, yet, according to the observations of Pliny, all places 
in which salt is found are barren, and produce nothing.” 
The effect of salt, where it aboimd.s, on vegetation, is de- 
scribed by burning, in Deut. 29: 23 : The whole land 
thereof is brimstone, and salt of burning.” Thus Volney, 
.speaking of the borders of the Asphaltic lake, or Dead 
sea, says, The true cause of the absence of vegetables 
and animals is the acrid saltncss of its waters, which is 
infinitely greater than that of the sea. The land sur- 
rounding the lake, being equally impregnated with that 
saltness, refuses to produce plants ; the air itself, which is 
by evaporation loaded with it, and which moreover re- 
ceives vapors of sulphur and bitumen, cannot suit vegeta- 
tion ; whence that dead appearance which reigns around 
the lake.” So a salt land, f Jer. 17: 6.) is the same as the 
” parched places of the wilaerness,” and is descriptive of 
barrenness, as saltness also is, Job 39: 6. Ps. 107: 34. Ez. 
47: 11. Zech. 2: 9. Hence the ancient custom of sowing 
an enemy’s city, when taken, with salt, in token of perpe- 
tual desolation ; (Judg. 4: 45.) and thus in after times the 
city of Milan was burnt, razed, sown with salt, and plough- 
ed by the exasperated emperor, Frederick Borbarossa. 

The salt used by the ancients was what we call rock or 
fossil salt ; and also that left by the evaporation of salt 
hikes. Both these kinds were impure, being mixed with 
earth, sand, 5cc., and lost their strength by delique.scence. 
Maundrell, describing the valley of Salt, says, “ On the 
side towards Gibul there is a small precipice, occasioned 
hy the continual taking away of the salt ; and in this you 
may see how the veins of it lie. I broke a piece of it, of 
which that part that was exposed to the sun, rain, and air, 
though it had the sparks and particles of salt, yet it had 
perfectly lost its savor ; the inner part, which was connect- 
ed with the rock, retained its savor, as I found by proof.” 
Christ reminds his disciples, (Matt. 5: 13.) “ Ye are the salt 
of the earth ; but if the salt We lost its savor, wherewith 
shall it be salted I It is thenceforth good for nothing but 
lo be cost out, and to be trodden under foot of men.” 
This is spoken in allusion to the mineral salt as mentioned 
oy Maundrell, a great deal of which was made use of in 
offerings at the temple; such of it as had become insipid 


was thrown out to repair the rood. The existence of such 
a salt, and its application to such a use, Schoetgenius has 
largely proved in his ^‘Jiara Ifedraica.^’—Wiz/son. 

SALT SEA : a name given to the Dead sea. See the 
preceding article. 

SALT, Valley of. Interpreters generally place this 
valley south of the Red sea, towards Idumea ; because it 
is said (2 Sam. 8: 13.) that Abishai there killed eighteen 
thousand Idumeans, and Joab twelve thousand ; (1 Chron. 
18: 12. Ps. 60, title ;) and long after that, Amaziah, king 
of Judah, killed ten thousand, 2 Kings 14: 7. 2 Chron 25: 
11. Dr. Halifax, in his account of Palmyra, speaks of a 
great plain covered with salt, from whence the country 
round about is supplied. It is about a league from Palmy- 
ra, and extends towards the eastern parts of Idumea, whose 
capital city was Bozra. David beat the Idumeans in the 
valley of Salt, as he returned from Syria of Zobah. It is 
probable, that this plain of salt is the valley of Salt of Scrip- 
ture. — Calmet. 

SALUTATIONS at meeting are not less common in the 
East than in the countries of Europe, but are generally 
confined to those of their own nation or religious parly. 
When the Arabs salute each other, it is generally in these 
terms : Sahm ahikum^ “ Peace be with you ;” laying, as 
they utter the words, the right hand on the heart. The an- 
swer is, Aleikum essalum, “ With you be peace to which 
aged people are inclined to add, “ and the mercy and 
blessing of God.” The Mohammedans of Egypt and Sy- 
ria never salute a Christian in these terms ; they content 
themselves with saying to them, “ Good day to you or, 

Friend, how do you do?” Niebuhr’s statement is con- 
firmed by Mr. Bruce, who says that some Arabs, to whom 
he gave the salam, or salutation of peace, either made no 
really, or expressed their astonishment at his impudence la 
using such freedom. Thus it appears that the Orientals 
have two kinds of salutations ; one for strangers, and the 
other for their own countrymen, or persons of their own 
religious profession. The Jews in the days of our Lord 
seem to have generally observed the same custom ; they 
would not address the usual compliment of, Peace be 
with you,” to either heathens or publicans ; the publicans 
of the Jewish nation would use it to their countrymen who 
were publicans, but not to heathens, though the more rigid 
Jews refused to do it either to publicans or heathens. 

Our Lord required his disciples to lay aside the morose- 
ness of Jews, and chensh a benevolent disposition tow^ards 
all around them : “ If ye salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more than others ? Do not even the publicans so ?” 
They were bound by the same authority to embrace their 
brethren in Christ with a special affeclion, yet they were 
to look upon every man as a brother, to feel a sincere and 
cordial interest in his welfare, and at meeting to express 
their benevolence, in language corresponding with the 
feelings of their hearts. This precept is not inconsistent 
with the charge which the prophet Elisha gave to his ser- 
vant Gehazl, not to salute any man he met, nor return his 
salutation ; for he wished him to make all the haste in his 
power to restore the child of the Shunamile, who had laid 
him under so many obligations. To avoid this useless 
waste of time, also, our Lord commanded his disciples on 
their first mission, to avoid the customary salutations of 
those whom they might happen to meet by the way. 

In Persia, the salutation among intimate friends is made 
by inclining the neck over each others neck, and then in- 
clining cheek to cheek ; which Mr. Morier thinks is most 
likely the falling upon the neck and kissing, so frequently 
mentioned in Scripture, Gen. 33: 4. 45; 14. Luke 15: 20. 
— Watsm^ 

SALVATION imports, in general, some great delivc- 
ranee from any evil or danger. Thus, the conducting the 
Israelites through the Red sea, and detivering them out of 
the hands of the Egyptians, is called a great salvation. 

But salvation, by way of eminence, is applied to that 
wonderful deliverance which our blessed Savior procured 
for mankind, by saving them from the punishment of their 
sins j and in the New Testament is the same os our re- 
demption by Christ. This is that salvation referred to 
by St. Paul ; “ How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation ?” The salvation which Christ purchas- 
ed, and the gospel tenders to every creature, compre- 
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heads the greatest blessings which God can bestow ; a de- 
liverance from the most dreadfttl evils that mankind can 
suffer. It ccmtains all that can make the nature of man 
perfect or his life happy^ and secures him from whatever 
can render his condition miserable. The blessings of it 
are inexpressible, and beyond imagination. “ Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.’^ For, to be saved as Christ saves, is to have 
all our innumerable sins and transgressions forgiven and 
blotted out ; all those heavy loads of guilt which oppress- 
ed our souls perfectly removed from our minds. . It is to 
be reconciled to God, and restored to his favor, so that he 
will be no longer terrible and retributive, but a most kind, 
compassionate, and tender Father. It is to be at peace 
with him and with our consciences ; to have a title to his 
peculiar love, care, and protection, all our days ; to be 
rescued from the bondage and dominion of sin, and the ty- 
ranny of the devil. It is to be translated from the power 
of darkness into the kingdom of Christ ; so that sin shall 
reign no longer m our mortal bodies, but we shall be ena- 
bled to serve God in newness of life. It is to be placed in 
a state of true freedom and liberty, to be no longer under 
the control of blind passions, and hurried on by our im- 
petuous lusts to do what our reason condemns. It is to 
have a new principle of life infused into our souls ; to 
have the Holy Spirit resident in our hearts, whose com- 
fortable influence must ever cheer and refresh us, and by 
whose counsels we may be always advised, directed, and 
governed. It is to be transformed into the image of God ; 
and to be made like him in wisdom, righteousness, and all 
other perfections of which man's nature is capable. 

Finally, to be saved as Christ came to save mankind, is 
to be translated, aAer this life is ended, into a state of 
eternal felicity, never more to die or suffer, never more to 
know pain and sickness, grief and sorrow, labor and wea- 
riness, disquiet or vexation, but to live in perfect peace, 
freedom and liberty, and to enjoy the greatest good after 
the most perfect manner forever. It is to have our bodies 
raised again, and reunited to our souls ; so that they shall 
be no longeb gross, earthly, corruptible bodies, but spiritu- 
al, heavenly, immortal ones, fashioned like unto Cnrist’s 
glorious body, in which he now sits at the right hand of 
God. It is to live in the city of the great King, the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, where the glory of the Lord fills the place 
with perpetual light and bliss. It is to spend eternity in 
the most noble and hallowed employments, in viewing and 
contemplating the wonderful works of God, admiring the 
wisdom of his providence, adoring his infinite love to the 
sons of men, reflecting on our own inexpressible happi- 
ness, and singing everlasting hymns of praise, joy, and 
triumph to God and our Lord Jesus Christ for vouchsafing 
all these blessings. It is to dwell forever in a place where 
no objects of pity or compassion, of anger or envy, of ha- 
tred or distrust, are to be found ; but where all will in- 
crease the happiness of each other, by mutual love and 
kindness. It is to converse with the most perfect society, 
to be restored to the fellowship of our friends and relations 
who have died in the faith of Christ, and to be with Jesus 
Christ, to behold his glory, to live forever in seeing and 
enjoying the great God, in “ whose presence is fulness of 
joy, and at whose right hand are pleasures for evermore.” 
This is the s^vation that Christ has purchased for us j 
and which his gospel freely offers to all mankind. 

For the way and means of salvation, see Atonement, 
PbopitijiTion, Redemption, Reconciliation, and Sancti- 
fication. See also A, ClaMs Sermon m the Way of Sah 
vation ; and Fidlerh Great QaesHm Answered . — Watson. 

SALVATION OF INFANTS. (See Infants.) 

SAMARIA j one of the three divisions of the Holy Land, 
hhving Galilee on the north, Judea on the south, the river 
Jordan on the east, and the Mediterranean sea on the wert. 
*?t took its name from its capital city, Samaria : and form- 
ed, with Galilee and some cantons on the east of 

Jordan, dtniiig tke reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah, 
the kingdom of the former. The general aspect and pro- 
duce or the emiiitry are tieariy the same as those of Judea. 
But Mtf . Budringto observes, that << while in Judea the 
hills mi moafly as bare as the imagination can paint 
them, and m few of the narrow valleys only arc fertile, in 


Samaria, the very summits of the eminences are as well 
clothed as the sides of them. These, with the luxuriant 
valleys which they inclose, present scenes of unbroken 
verdure in almost every point of view, which are delight- 
fully variegated by the picturesque forms of the hills and 
vales themselves, enriched by the occasional sight of wood 
and water, in clusters of olive and other trees, and rills 
and torrents running among them.” 

2. Samaria ; the capital city of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes that revolted from the house of David. It was built 
by Omri, king of Israel, who began to reign A. M. 3079, 
and who died 3086. He bought the hill Samaria of She- 
mer for two talents of silver, or for the sum of six hundred 
and eighty-four pounds seven shillrngs and six-pence. It 
took the name of Samaria from Shemer, the owner of the 
hill, 1 Kings 16: 24. 

Samaria was advantageously situated upon an agreea- 
ble and fuitful hill, twelve miles from Dothaim, twelve 
from Merrom, and four from Atharath. Josephus says it 
was a day's journey from Jerusalem. The kings of Sa- 
maria omitted nothing to make this city the strongest, the 
finest, and the richest that was possible. Ahab built there 
a palace of ivory, (1 Kings 22: 39.) that is, in which there 
were many ivory ornaments ; and, according to Amos, (3: 
15. 4: 1, 2.) it became the seat of luxury and effeminacy. 
It was taken by Shalmaneser, A. M. 3283. The prophet 
Hosea (10: 4, 8, 9.) speaks of the cruelties exercised 
against the besieged ; and Micah (1: 6.) says that the city 
was reduced to a heap of .stones. However, the Cuthites 
had rebuilt some of the houses of Samaria, even from 
the time of the return of the Jews from the captivity, since 
the inhabitants of Samaria are spoken of, Ezra 4: 17. 
Neh. 4: 2. (See Samaritans.) 

It continued in this state till A. M. 3947, when Aulus 
Gabmius, the proconsul of Syria, rebuilt it, and gave it 
the name of Gabiniana. Yet it remained very inconside- 
rable till Herod the Great restored it to its ancient splendor. 

The sacred authors of the New Testament speak but 
little of Samaria ; and when they do mention it, the coun- 
try is rather to be understood than the city, (Luke 17: 11. 
John 4: 4, 5.) except in Acts 8. 

Travellers give the following account of its present 
state : Sebaste is the name which Herod the Great gave to 
the ancient Samaria, the imperial city of the ten tribes, 
in honor of Augustus (Gr. Sehasfos) Caesar, when he rebuilt 
and fortified it, converting the greater part of it into a cita- 
del, and erecting here a noble temple. The situation, 
says Dr. Richardson, is extremely beautiful, and strong by 
nature ; more so, I think, than Jerusalem. It stands on a 
fine, large, insulated hill, compassed all around by a 
broad deep valley ; and when fortified, as it is stated to 
have been by Herod, one would have imagined that, in 
the ancient system of warfare, nothing but famine could 
have reduced such a place. The valley is surrounded by 
four hills, one on each side, which are cultivated in terra- 
ces up to the top, sown with grain, and planted with fig 
and olive trees, as is also the valley. The hill of Samaria 
likewise rises in terraces to a height equal to any of the 
adjoining mountains. The present village is small and 
poor, and, after passing the valley, the ascent to it is very 
steep. Ascending to the third or highest terrace, the tra- 
ces of former building were not numerous, but we eiljoyed 
a delightful view of the surrounding country. The eye 
passed over the deep valley that encompasses the hill of 
Sebaste, and rested on the mountains beyond, that retreat- 
ed as they rose with a gentle slope, and met the view in 
every direction, like a book laid out for pOTsal on a read- 
ing desk. This was the seat of the capital of the short- 
lived and wicked kingdom of Israel ; and on the face of 
these mountains the eye surveys the scene of many bloody 
conflicts and many memorable events. Here those holy 
men of God, Elijah and Elisha, spoke their tremendous 
warnings in the ears of their incorrigible miters, and 
wrought their miracles in the sight of all the people. 
From this lofty eminence we descended to the south side 
iff the hill, where we saw the remains of a stately colon- 
nade that stretches along this beautiful exposure from east 
to west. Sixty coinmns are still standing in one row. 
The shafts are plain j and fragments of Ionic volutes, that 
He scattered ab^t, testify the order to which they belonged. 
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These are probably the relics of some of the magni- 
ficent structures with which Herod the Great adorned Sa- 
maria. None of the walls remain— 

SAMARITANS; an ancient but still cxlstingsect among 
the Jews, whose origin was in the time of king Rchoboam, 
under whose reign llie people of Israel were divided into 
two distinct kingdoms — that of Judah and that of Israel. 
Tlie capital of the kingdom of Israel was Samaria, 
whence the Israelites took the name of Samaritans. 

Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, having besieged and 
taken Samaria, carried away all the people captives into 
the remotest parts of his dominions, and filled their place 
with Babylonians, Cutheans, and other idolaters. These, 
finding that they were exposed to wild beasts, desired that 
an Israelitish priest might be sent among them, to instruct 
them in the ancient religion and customs of the land. 
'Phey now embraced the law of Moses, with w^hich they 
mixed a great part of their ancient idolatry ; and in 
ihib state the sacred narrative leaves them, at least for 
some ages. Upon the return of the Jews from the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, it is thought they had entirely quitted 
the worship of their idols. But though they were united 
in religion, they were not so m affection with the Jews ; 
for they employed various calumnies and stratagems to 
hinder their rebuilding the temple of Jemsalem ; and 
when they could not prevail, they erected a temple on 
mount Genzirn, in opposition to that of Jerusalem. See 
2 Kings 17. Ezra 4, 5, 6. 

The Samaritans revolted from Alexander, who drove 
them out of Samaria, introduced Macedonians in their 
room, and gave the province of Samaria to the Jews. 
This circumstance contributed in no small degree to in- 
crease the hatred and animosity between those two people. 
When any Israelite deserved punishment on account of the 
violation of some important j^int of the law, he presently 
took refuge in Samaria orSchechem, and embraced the wor- 
ship at the temple of Gerizim. (See Gerizim.) When the 
aflairs of the Jews were prosperous, the Samaritans did not 
fad to call themselves Hebrews, and of the race of Abraham. 
But when the Jews suffered persecution, the Samaritans 
di.->owned them, and alleged that they were Phcpnicians ori- 
ginally, or descended from Joseph, or Manassch his son. 
This was their practice in the lime of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. It is certain, the moderq Samaritans are far 
from idolatry ; some of the most learned among the Jew- 
ish doctor^ own, that they observe the law of Moses more 
rigidly than the Jews themselves. They have a Hebrew 
copy of the Pentateuch, differing in some respects from 
that of the Jews; and written in different, commonly 
called Samaritan characters ; which Origen, Jerome, 
and other fathers and critics, ancient and modern, take to 
be the primitive character of the ancient Hebrew, though 
others maintain the contrary. The point of preference, as 
to purity, antiquity, dec., of the two Pentateuchs, is also 
much disputed by modern critics. (See Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch.) 

The Samaritans are now few in number ; though it is 
not very long since they pretended to have priests descend- 
ed directly from the family of Aaron. They were chiefly 
found at Gaza, Neapolis or Shechem, (the ancient Sichem 
or Naplouse,) Damascus, Cairo, dec. They had a temple, 
or chapel, on mount Gerizim, where they performed their 
sncrifices. They have also synagogues in other parts of 
Palestine, and also in Egypt. — Hmd. Buck ; Watson. 

SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH ; the collection of the 
five books of Moses, written in Samaritan or Phoenician 
characters ; and, according to some, the ancient Hebrew 
characters which were in use before the captivity of Baby- 
lon. This Pentateuch was unknown in Europe till the 
seventeenth century, though quoted by Eusebius, Jerome, 
Archbishop Usher was the first, or at least among 
the first, who procured it out of the East, to the number 
of five or six copies. 

The generality of divines hold, that the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, and that of the Jews, are one and the same work, 
written in the same language, only in different characters ; 
and that the difference between the two texts is owing to 
the inadvertency and inaccuracy of transcribers, or to the 
affectation of the Samaritans, by inteipolating what might 
promote their interests and pretensions ; that the two 


copies were originally the very name, and that the addi- 
tion.s were afterwards msened. And in this re.spect the 
Pentateuch of the Jews must be allowed the preference to 
that of the Samaritans. Certain criiies htive ventured 
to express a preference for the SamarUan, as an original, 
preserved in the same character and m the same condi- 
tion in which Moses left it; but prole.si^or Rtuaii regard?* 
this opinion as forever explorUvl by the recent labors of 
Gesenius. The variations, additions, and iransposuiuns, 
which are found in the Samaritan Pentateuch, are caie- 
fully collected by Hottinger, and may be seen on coidiom- 
ing the two texts in the last volume of the Engli.sh P(»ly- 
giot, or by inspecting Kennicott's edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, where the various readings are inserted. Some o( 
these interpolations serve to illustrate the text ; others are 
a kind of paraphrase, expressing at length what was only 
hinted at in the original; and others, again, such as f.ivoi* 
their pretensions against the Jew^s, namely, the putting 
Gerizim for Ebal. See the N. A. Review, No. LI . ; and AV- 
hnson^s Bih. Repos., 1833.— Hend. Buck. 

SAMARITAN VERSION. (See Bible, ancient ver 
sions, 13 ) 

SAMMANS, ScHAMANs, or Shamans, (a.s the first Idler 
is differently pronounced,) were originally worshippers of 
the heavens fin Chaldee Shemi7i) and the heavenly bodie.s. 
Such were tne ancient Chaldeans, Syrians, and Canaan- 
ites. 

From these early Sammansseem to have sprung the Sam- 
manes, or Sammanmans, an ancient sect of philosophers 
in India, from whom Dr. Priestley thinks the Hindoo reli- 
gion mi& originally derived. “ The Sammana'ans, being 
persecuted by the Brahmins, and driven by them inii of 
India Proper, are thought to have taken refuge in IVgu, 
Siam, and other countries beyond the Ganges ; an<l it is 
supposed, that the religion of those countries was derived 
from their principles. The religion of the lamas in Ti- 
bet (or Thibet) is also said to be a reformed Sehamanism. 
And from the same source this autlior, with probability, 
derives the modern Schamans of Siberia, who are opposed 
to the worshippers of Delai Lama. 

The Sammans of India are at present described as whol- 
ly illiterate ; but their predecessors are said to have writ- 
ten many books on philosophy and religion. Prtf'iflet/s 
hfsHtutions of Moses and the Hindoos ; and Tooke's Rtmh, 
(from w^hom he quotes,) introduction ; IfoIwclVs Mythot. 
Diet. ; Enfield’s Fhilos Williams. 

SAMSON ; son of Manoah, of the tribe of Dan, Judges 
J3: 2, <kc. He was born A. M. 2849, ami was a Nazai ite 
from lus infancy, by the divine command. His extraor- 
dinary achievements are particularly recorded in Judgt*s 
14 — 16. “ Faith” is attributed to him by St. Paul, though 
he is not inaptly called by an old writer, “ a rough belie- 
ver.” — Watson. 

SAMUEL, the son of Elkanah and of Hannah, of the 
tribe of Levi, and family of Kohath, w*as born A. M. 
2848. He was an eminent inspired prophet, historian, 
and the seventeenth and last judge of Israel ; and died m 
the ninety-eighth year of his age, twm years before Saul, 
A. M. 2947; 1 Sam. 25. 

To Samuel are ascribed the book of Judges, that of 
Ruth, and the first book of Samuel. There is, indeed, 
great probability that he composed the first twenty-four 
chapters of the nr.st book of Samuel ; since they contain 
nothing but what he might have wTitten, and such trans- 
actions as he was chiefly concerned in. However, m 
these chapters there are some small additions, which seem 
to have been inserted after his death. Samuel began the 
order of the prophets, which was never discontinued till 
the death of Zechariah and Malachi, Acts 3: 24. 

From early youth to hoary years, the character of Sa- 
muel is one on which the mind rests with veneration and 
delight. — Watson. 

SANBALLAT ; chief, or governor, of the Cuthites, or 
Samaritans ; and a great enemy to the Jews, (Neh. 2: 10, 
19.) B. C. 454. Josephus makes Sanballat to flourish in 
the time of Darius Codomauus, and to build his temple 
upon mount Gerizim by license from Alexander the Great ; 
whereas, says Dr, Prideaux, it was erected by leave 
from Darius Nothus, in the fifteenth year of lus reign. 
This removes the difficulty arising from the great age of 
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Sanbalbl; and allows him to be contemporary with Nehe- 
miah, as the 8cnpturc history requires. — Calmet, 

SANCROFT, (WxLLiAM,) an English prelate, was bom, 
in 1616, at Fresingheld, in Suffolk; and was educated at 
St. Edmundsbury school, and at Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, of which latter seminary he became master in 
1662. After having been dean of York, and of St. Paul’s, 
he was raised to the archbishopric of Canterbury, in 1677. 
Snncroft was one of the seven prelates who were tried for 
resisting the tyrnnny of James II. j but he refused to take 
the oaths to William III., and was in consequence deprived 
of his see. He died in 1693. He wrote Fur Prede.stina- 
tiis ; Mo<lern Politics ; Sermons ; and Letters. — Davenports 

SANCTIFICATION ; that glorious work of God’s grace 
in the human soul by which we are renewed after the 
image of God, set apart for his service, and enabled to die 
unto sin and live unto righteousness. It must be carefully 
considered m a twofold light. 1. As an inestimable privi- 
lege granted us from God, J Tliess. 5; 23. And, 2. As an 
all-cornpreheusive duty required of us by his holy word, 1 
Theas. 4; 3. 

It is distinguished from justification thus : Justification 
ehangelh our stale in law before God as a Judge ; sancti- 
ficaiion ehangelh our heart and life before him as our Fa- 
tlier. Justification precedes, and sanctification follows, as 
the fruit and evidence of it. The surety righteousness of 
Christ imputed is our justifying righteousness; but the 
grace of Gtxl implanted is the matter of our sanctification. 
Justification is an act done at once; .sanctification is a 
work which is gradual. Justification removes the guilt 
of sin ; sanctification the power of it. Justification de- 
livers us from the avenging ivrath of God ; sanctification 
conforms us to his image. Yet justification and sanctifi- 
cation are inseparably connected in the promise of God; 
(Rom. 8: 28—30.) in the covenant of grace ; (Heb. 8: 10.) 
in the doctrines and pmmiscs of the gospel ; (Acts 5: 31.) 
and in the experience of all true believers, 1 Cor. 6; 11. 

Sanctification is, 1. A divine work, and not to be begun 
or carried on by the power of man, Tit. 3; 5. 2. A yiro- 
pressivc work, and not perfected at once, Prov. 4; 18. 3. 
An internal work, not consisting in external profession or 
bare morality, Psalm 51: 6. 4. A necessary work ; neces- 
sary as to the evidence of our state, the honor of our 
characters, the usefulness of our lives, the happiness of 
onr minds, and the eternal enjoyment of God’s presence 
in a Allure world, John 3; 3. Heb. 12: 14. Sanctification 
evidences itself by, 1. A holy reverence, Neh. 5: 15. 2. 
Earnest regard, Lam. 3: 24. 3. Patient submission, Psal. 
39: 9. Hence archbishop Usher said of it, “ Sanctifica- 
tion IS nothing less than for a man to be brought to the 
entire re.signaiion of his will to the will of God, and to 
live in the oflering up of his soul continually in the flames 
of love, and as a whole burnt-offering to Christ.” 4. In- 
creasing hatred to sin, Psal. 119: 133. 5. Communion with 
God, Isa. 26: 8. 6. Delight in his word and ordinances, 
Psal. 27: 4. 7. Humility, Job 42: 5, 6. 8. Prayer, Psal. 
109* 4. 9. Holy confidence, Psal. 27: 1. 10, Praise, 
Psal 103: 1. 11. Uniform obedience, John 15; 8. 

Sanctify, often signifies to set apart, but oftener to pre- 
pare sacredly for the presence and service of God. Thus 
Joshua says to the people, (chap. 3; 5.) “ Sanctify your- 
selves, for lo-morrow the Lord will do wonders among 
you.” In I.sa. 1.3: 3, the Lord calls the Mede.s his sancti- 
fied I have appointed, and, as it were, consecrated, them 
ro be the executioners of my vengeance against Babylon. 
Sec also Hum. 11: 18. Josh. 7: 13. Jer. 6: 4. 12: 3. 51: 
27, 28. Joel 1: 14. Mic. 3: 5. Zeph. 1: 7. Comp. Holy. 

'We desire of God, that his name may be sanctified, or 
hallowed ; that is, honored, praised, and glorified through- 
out the world ; especially by those who have the happiness 
of Rowing him. Let i^m sanctify it by their good lives, 
their fidelity, their submission to his orders ; and they who 
know him not, that they may obtain the knowledge of 
him, may hear his word, may become obedient to his in- 
structions, dec. We may apprehend yet better what is 
meant by sanctifying the name of God, by the opposite to 
it ; that is, profaning the name of God, by vain swearing, 
blaspheming, ascribing his name to idols ; by furnisbing 
wicked men and infidels with occasion of blaspheming it 
by our bad lives, and scandalous conversation, dec. Sec 


Marshall tm Sanctification ; Dr. Omen on the Holy ^irit ; 
mtsii (Economiay lib. iii. ; Dromn^s Nat. and Rev. Theolo- 
gy ; Hameis' SemumSf ser. 11.; Sf^gaTs Works; ff. 
Mort?s do. ; Fuller^s Works ; Robert Halh do. ; Chalniers^ 
do. ; Jay*s do. / Dmighfs Theology ; Erskine on the Internal 
Evidence of Christianity. (See articles Holiness; Woeks.) 
—Hend. Buck ; Calmet. 

SANCTIONS, fDiviNE,) are those acts or laws of the 
Supreme Being which render any thing obligatory, or the 
promises and penalties attached to them. (See Law.) — 
Hend. Buck. 

SANCTUARY. (See Temple.) 

SANCTUS, a Christian martyr under Marcus Antoni- 
flu.s, was a deacon of Vienna. When put to the torture, 
he toe it with great fortitude, only exclaiming, ” I am a 
Christian.” Red-hot plates of brass were applied to the 
most tender parts of his body, which contracted the 
sinews ; but remaining inflexible, he was remanded to 
prison. On being brought out from his ‘confinement, a 
few days after, his tormentors were astonished to find his 
wounds healed, and his person as perfect a3 before. He 
was again tortured, and reconducted to prison, where he 
remained some time after. He at length received the 
crown of martyrdom by being beheaded; which took 
place about the middle of the second century. — Fux^ p. 20. 

SAND. A similitude taken from the aggregate sand 
Of the sea is often used, to express a very great multitude, 
or a very great weight. (See Rain, and Pillars.)— 

SANDALS, at first, were only soles tied to the feet with 
strings or thongs ; afterwards they were covered ; and at 



last they called even shoes sandals. When Judith went 
to the camp of Holofernes, it is said she put sandals on 
her feet ; and her sandals ravished his eyes, ^cy were 
a magnificent kind of buskins, proper only to ladies of 
condition, and such as dressed themselves for admiration. 
But there were sandals also belonging to men, and of 
mean value. 

The business of untying and carrying the sandals be- 
ing that of a servant, the expressions of the Bapti.si, 
“ w’hose shoes I am not worthy to bear,” “ whose shoe- 
latchet I am not worthy to unloose,” was an acknowledg- 
ment of his great inferiority to Christ, and that Christ was 
his Lord. To pull off the sandals on entering a .sacred 
place, or the bouse of a person of distinction, was the usu- 
al mark of respect. They were taken care of by the at- 
tendant servant. At the doors of an Indian temple, there 
are as many .sandals and slippers hung up, as there are 
hats in our places of worship. — Watson. 

SANDEMAN, (Robert,) after whom the sect of the 
Sandemanians is called in England, but which, in Scot- 
land, are belter known as Glasiles, ivas a native of Perth, 
where his family w^ere of long standing and considerable 
respectability. He was born in the year 1723, and prose- 
cuted his studies at Edinburgh, with a view, as would 
seem from some hints in his writings, to the ministry in 
the kirk of Scotland. It does not, however, appear that 
he connected himself with the national establishment ; for 
the deposition of Mr. John Glas, which about that time 
took place, on account of the testimony which he publicly 
bore against all national establishments of Christianity, 
as being utterly at variance with the nature of the king- 
dom of Christ, which is not of Mi worlds raised a flame 
throughout Scotland, and excited very general attention. 
Among others, Mr. Sandemau adopted Glas’ views of the 
subject; and, consequently, abandoning all thoughts of 
the clerical profession, he turned his attentiou to trade. 
Taking up his restdenee in Edinburgh, he joined the Glas- 
ites, mamed one of Mr. Glas* daughters, and became an 
elder in the church that was formed in that city ; carrying 
on the linen trade for the support of himself and family* 

He early ^gau to disiin^ish himself as an author ; 
and his first production seems to have been, <‘Some 
Thoughts on Christianity, in a Letter to a Friend,” written 
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about the year 1750, at tbe request of a freethinker, who 
had kindly entertained the author at his house, and ear- 
nestly requested him to give his thoughts on that impor- 
tant subject in writing. This pamphlet, though small, 
discovers an original train of thinking. The subject is 
placed in a new and striking light ; and the deductions 
which the writer makes from his first principles, show him 
to be possessed of the powers of cogent reasoning. In 
1757, he published his celebrated “Letters on Theron and 
Aspasio,^^ addressed to Mr. Hervey, in two volumes, 
12mo, in which he attacked his opinion on the nature 
of faith, with uncommon acuteness, and no little effect. 
In opposition to Mr. Hervey’s favorite principle of appro- 
priation, in which he rested the essence of justifying faith, 
Mr. Sandeman strenuously insisted, that it was nothing 
more nor less than “ the bare belief of the bare truth,” 
witnessed or testified concerning the person and work of 
Christ. To do him justice, however, it must be always 
kept m mind, that he had no idea of any one obtaining a 
correct or scriptural notion of that truth, but through divine 
teaching or illumination, according to 1 Cor. 2: 14. 

Complaints have not unjustly been made of the severity 
of his style, and the caustic with which it is frequently 
seasoned, especially where the characters of what he 
terms “ the popular preachers”' come in his way. View- 
ing these men as corrupters of the gospel which they pro- 
fessed to preach, and, consequently, as misleading their 
fellow-creatures in the all important concerns of another 
world, he certainly does not spare them. It is due to him, 
however, to say, that it is only on such occasions that his 
severity appears. “ If 1 must give my opinion of my 
own performance,” says he, “ I am ready to say : This 
writer proposes to contend for the divine righteousness 
finished on the cross, as the sole requisite to justification. 
In evincing this, he looks around him on all sons of men, 
and examines their various pretensions to righteousness 
on every side. Whatever he finds opposeo, or set up in- 
stead of the divine righteousness, he resolutely atuicUs. 
In doing this he makes use of every weapon he can lay 
his hand ^on, and, according to his various occasions, he 
lays hold on whatever weapon he can most readily wield, 
by which he may cut deepest, whether it be keen satire, 
disdainful irony, the contemptuous smile, indignant i'rown, 
or more cool reasoning. He seems pfirticularly to have 
had in his eye Jeremiah’s maxim of war, ‘ Spare no ar- 
rows !’ while the popular doctrine, with its contrivers and 
followers, as being the thing most highly lifted up among 
men, and with the greatest artifice too, against the reveal- 
ed righteousness, behooved to be the greatest object of his 
attention and opposition.” 

In the year 1764, Mr. Sandeman, having accepted an in- 
vitation from some persons in America, who hald read lus 
writings and prolessed a strong attachment to them, to 
come and settle among them, sailed for New England. 
There is reason to believe, that he was much disappointed 
in the persons who had invited him over, and in the expec- 
tations he had formed generally respecting America. Dis- 
sensions began to arise, soon after lus arrival, betv’^een the 
colonies and mother countrj". Mr. Sandeman’s principles 
led him to avow the most iraplicii allegiance to the latter, 
which rendered him obnoxious to the colonists ; bis days 
were imbutcred ; his prospects of u.sefulness in a great 
measure blighted ; and, after collecting a few small soci- 
clie.s, he ended his life at Danbury, in Connecticut, Fair- 
field county, in the year 1771. Since his death there has 
appeared from his pen, “ The Honor of Marriage opposed 

all Impurities “ An Essay on Solomon’s Song;” “On 
me Sign of the Prophet Jonah,” fee. Arc. all of which may 
l>^e read with profit. Fidler^s Letters on Sandenuaiianism , — 
J(mes^ Chns. Bioe. ; Ilend. Buck. 

SANDEMATflANS ; a sect that originated in Scotland 
about the year 1728 ; where it is, at this time, distinguish- 
by the name of Glasite, after its founder, Mr. John 
Was. (See Glas, John.) For the distinguishing views of 
this body on the subject of justifying faith, see the preceding 
article, and Fuller’s masterly Letters on Sandemanianism. 

The other offinion and practices in which this sect diflers 
fmm other Christians, are, their w^eekly administration of 
the ^rd’s supper ; their love-feasts, of which every mem- 
ber is not only allowed but required to partake, and which 


consist of their dining together at each other's houses m 
the interval between the morning and afternoon service ; 
their kiss of chanty, used ou this occasion at the admis- 
sion of a new member, and at other times when they deem 
it necessary and proper ; their weekly collection before 
the Lord’s supper, for the support of the potir, and paying 
their expenses ; mutual exhortation ; abstinence liom 
blood and things strangled ; washing each oihei's feet, 
when, as a deed of mercy, \t might be an expression of 
love, the precept concerning which, as well as other ]>re- 
cepts, they understand literally ; community of goods, so 
far as that every one is to consider all that he has in his 
possession and power liable to the calls of the poor and 
the church ; and the unlawfulness of laying up lieasures 
upon earth, by setting them apart for any distant, future, 
and uncertain use. They allow of public and private di- 
versions, so far as they are unconnected with eircumsian- 
ces really sinful ; but apprehending a lot to be sacred, dis- 
approve of lotteries, playing at cards, dice, &c. 

They contend for a plurality of elders, pastors, orbishop.s, 
in each church; and the necessity of the presimce of two 
elders in every act of discqihtic, and at the administration 
of the Lord’s supper. 

In the choice of these ciders, want of learning and en- 
gagement m trade are no suflicienl objection, if qualified 
according to the instructions given to Timothy and 'runs ; 
(but second marriages disqualify lor the office !) and they 
are ordained by prayer and fasting, imposition of haud.s, 
and giving the right hand of lellowship. 

In their discipline they are strict and severe, and think 
themselves obliged to separate from the commumou and 
worship of all such religious societies as appear to tbe in 
not to profess the .simple truth for their only ground of 
hope, and who do not walk m obedience to u. We shall 
only add, that in every transaction they esteem nnammny 
to be absolutely necessary. See Glas^ Ttstmony of the 
King of Martyrs ; Sandeman^ s Letters on The? on mid Aspasto^ 
let. 1 1 ; Backus^ Diseimrse on Faith and its liifutnce, p. 7— 
30 ; Adams'^ View of Mehgivns ; BeUamfs Nature and Glory 
of the Gospel y Lend. edit, notes, vol. i. p. 05—125 ; Fulhrh 
Letters on Sandemanianism; Jones Chris. Biog — JT. Buck. 

SANDYS, Sands, or Sandls, (Edmund, D.^ 1 ).,) archbi- 
shop of York, was born at Hawksbead, in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, in the year 1519. He received hi.s education at Cam- 
bridge. In 1542, he was junior proctor of the university ; 
and in or about the year 1517, was elected master of Ca- 
tharine hall In 1548, he was vicar of Haversluim, and 
the year following was presented to a prebend in the ca- 
thedral of Peterborough. The same year he took the de- 
gree of D. D. In 1552, Edward VI. granted bun a jire- 
bend in the church of Carlisle. At the lime of the king's 
decease, 1553, Dr. Sandys w’as vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge; and having espoused the cause of lady Jane 
Grey, he rendered himself obnoxious to the vindictive 
Mary. In consequence of this, on her accession to the 
throne, he wasimprusoncdin the tower of London, where he 
remained twenty-nine weeks. He was, however, through 
the mediation of Sir Thomas Holcroft, the night marshall, set 
at liberty ; but, it having been suggested to bishop Gardi- 
ner that he was the greatest heretic in the country, the bi- 
shop camsed immediate search to be made for him. He 
how^ever succeeded in procuring a safe residence in Siras- 
burg. On the death of Mary, he returned to England, 
and was appointed by Elizabeth one of the nine Protes- 
tant divines, who were to hold a disputation before btnh 
houses of parliament with the same number of the Ro- 
mish persuasion . He was subsequently bishop of W orces- 
ter ; afterwards bishop of London, and at length archbi- 
shop of York. He was consulted on every occasion, and 
appointed to every work which demanded extensive learn- 
ing and a strong mind. He was most bitter in his ho.s. 
tility to popery, and ever exhibited a mind of the stern e.st 
order. Attempts were made to ruin his character ; but 
he died, after a life of continual strife, occasioned by the 
turbulence of the times, in the confidence of the church, 
July 10th, 1558, in the sixty -ninth year of his age. He 
published many esteemed works.— .iUidd/«/o», vol. li. p. 256. 

SANHEDRIM, Sanhedrin, or Synedrium ; anmng the 
ancient Jews, the supreme council, or court of judicature, 
of that republic ; in which were dispatched all the great 
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affairs both of religiofn and policy. The word is derived 
from the Greek sunh^drimf a council, assembly, or compa- 
ny of people sitting together : from sm, together, and he- 
dra, a seat. 

Many of the learned agree, that it was instituted by 
Moses, (Nam 11.) and consisted at first of seventy elders, 
who judged finally of all causes and afiairs ; and that 
they subsisted, without intermission, from Moses to Ezra, 
Deut. 27: 1. 31: 9. Josh. 24: 1, 31. Judg. 2: 7. 2 Chron. 
19: 8, Ezek. 8: 11. Others will have it, that the council 
of seventy elders, established by Moses, was temporary, 
and did not hold after his death ; adding, that we find no 
sign of any such perpetual and infallible tribunal through- 
out the whole Old Testament; and that the sanhedrim 
was first set up in the time when the Maccabees, or Asmo- 
neans, took upon themselves the administration of the go- 
vernment under the title of high-priests, and afterwards 
of kings, that is, after the persecution of Antiochus. This 
IS by for the most probable opinion. The Jews, however, 
contend strenuously for the antiquity of their great sanhe- 
drim : M. Simon strengthens and defends their proofs, 
and M. Le Clerc attacks them. 

Whatever may have been the origin and establishment of 
the sanhedrim, it is certain that it was subsisting in the time 
of our Savior, since it is spoken of in the gospels : (Matt. 
5: 21. Mark 13: 9. 14: 55. 15: 1.) and since Jesus Christ 
himself was arraigned and condemned by it ; that it was 
licld at Jerusalem ; and that the decision of all the most im- 
portant aflairs among the Jews belonged toil. The president 
of this assembly was called nasi, or prince ; his deputy 
was called ahbeth-din, father of the house of judgment ; 
and the sub-deputy was called ciiacan, the wise : the rest 
were denominated tzekanim, elders or senators. The room 
in which they sat was a rotunda, half of which was built 
Without the temple, and half within ; that is, one semicir- 
cle of the room was witliin the compass of the temple ; 
and as it was never allowed to sit down in the temple, they 
tell us this part was for those who stood up ; the other 
half, or semicircle, extended without the holy place, and 
here the judges sat. The nasi, or prince, sat on a throne 
at the end of the hall, having his deputy at his right hand, 
and his sub-deputy at bis left ; the other senators were 
ranged in order on each side. 

The rabbins maintain that it consisted of seventy coun- 
sellor.s, six out of each tribe, and Moses as president ; and 
thus the number was seventy-one : but six senators out 
of each tribe make the number seventy-two, which, with 
the president, constitute a council of seventy-three persons ; 
ami therefore it has been the opinion of some authors that 
this was the number of the members of the sanhedrim. 
As to the jiersonal qualifications of the judges of this 
court, it was required that they should be of untainted 
birth j and they were often of the race of the priests or 
Leviies, or of the number of inferior judges, or of the les- 
ser sanhedrim, which consisted of twenty-three judges. 
They were to be skilful in the written and traditional law ; 
and they were obliged to study ma^ic, divination, fortuiie- 
lelling, physic, astrology, arithmetic, and languages. It 
•was also required, that none of them should be eunuchs, 
usurers, decrepit, deformed, or gamesters ; and that they 
should he of mature age, rich, and of good countenance 
and body. Thus say the rabbins. 

The auihonty of the sanhedrim was very extensive. 
This council decided causes brought before it by appeal 
from inferior courts. The king, high-priest, and prophets, 
were subject to its jurisdiction. The general officers of 
the nation were brought before the sanhedrim. How far 
their right of judging in capital cases extended, and bow 
long it continued, have been subjects of controversy. 
Among the rabbins it has been a generally received opi- 
uiCKi^ that, about forty years before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, their nation had been deprived of the power of life 
and death. And most authors assert, that this privilege 
was taken from them ever since Judea was made a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire, that is, after the banishment 
of Archelaus. Others, however, maintain that the Jews 
had still the power of life and death ; but that this privi- 
lege was restricted to crimes committed against their law, 
and depended upon the governoris will and pleasure. 

Before the death of our S»,v or, two very famous rab- 


bins had been presidents of the sanhedrim, namely, HiUel 
and Schainmai, who entertained very different opinions 
on several subjects, and particularly that of divorce. Thhs 
gave occasion to the question which the Pharisees put io 
Jesus Christ upon that head, Matt. 19: 3. (See Divoncs.) 

There were several inforior sanhedrim in Palestine, all 
depending on the great sanhedrim at Jerusalem. The in- 
ferior sanhedrim consisted each of twenty-three persons ; 
and there was one in each city and town. Our Savior in 
Matt. 5: 22, alludes to the two tribunals. (See Jostics, 
Administiiation of.)—- Watson^ 

SAPPHIRE ; (saphir, beauty, Exod. 24: 10. 28: 18. Job 
28: 6, 16. Cantic. 5: 14. Isa. 54: 11. Ezek. 1: 26. 10: 
1. 28: 13; sappheiros, Rev. 21; 19, only.) That this is the 
sapphire, there can be no doubt. The Septuagint, the 
Vulgate, and the general run of commentators, ancient 
and modem, agree in this. 

The sapphire is a pellucid gem. In its finest state it is 
extremely beautiful and valuable, and second only to the 
diamond in lustre, hardness, and value. Its proper color 
is pure blue ; in the choicest specimens it is of the deep 
est azure ; and in others varies into paleness, in shades of 
all degrees between that and a pure crystal brightness, 
without the lea.st tinge of color, but with a lustre much su- 
perior to the crystal. The Oriental sapphire is the most 
beautiful and valuable. It is transparent, of a fine sky 
color, sometimes variegated with veins of a white sparry 
substance, and distinct separate spots of a gold color. — 
Wafson. 

SARABAITES; wandering fanatics, or rather impos- 
tors, of the fourth century, who, instead of procuring a 
subsistence by honest industry, travelled through various 
cities and provinces, and gained a maintenance by ficti- 
tious miracles, by selling relics to the multitude, and oth- 
er frauds of a like nature. — Ilend. Buck. 

SARAH ; (a princess ;) the wife of Abraham, and his sis- 
ter, as he himself informs u.s, by the same father, but nut 
the same mother, Gen. 20: 12. (See Abraham.)-— Wdison. 

SAROIS, now called Sort, a city of Asia Minor, for- 
merly the capital of Croesus, king of the Lydias, is situ- 
ated at the fiK>t of the famous mount Tmolus, on the north, 
having a spacious and delightful plain before ir, watered 
with several streams that flow from the neighboring hill 
to the south-east, and with the Paclolus, rising from the 
.same, on the east, and increasing with its waters the 
stream of Hennus, into which it runs. 

It is now a very pitiful village, but, for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers, it being the road for the caravans that 
come out of Persia to Smyrna with silk, there is a large 
khan built in it, as is usual in most of these towns. The 
inhabitants are for the most part shepherds, who look to 
those numerous flocks and herds which feed in the plains. 

To the southward of the town are very considerable ru- 
ins still remaining, which reminds us of what Sardis wa.s. 
before earthquake and the sword had caused those desola- 
tions which have visited it. The Turks have a mosque 
here, which was formerly a Christian church ; at the en- 
trance of which are several curious pillars of polishtil 
marble. Some few Christians live among them, working 
in gardens, or otherwise employed in such like (irudgery. 
The church in Sardis was reproached by our Savior for 
its declension in vital religion. It had a name to live, but 
was really dead, Rev. 3. — Calmt. 

SARBIXTS; (adam, so called from its redness, Exotl. 
28: 17. 39: 10. Ezek. 28: 13 ; sardtos, Rev. 21: 20 )a pre- 
cious stone of a blood-red color. Calmet says it has a mix- 
ture of white, as a man’s nail ; and so differs from the 
ruby. If so, it seems to be the modern cornelian. It took 
its Greek name from Sardis, where the best of them were 
found. — Calmet; Watson. 

SARIX)NYX ; (sardomtx, Rev. 21: 20 .) a precious stone, 
which seems to have its name from its resemblance partly 
to the sardius and partly to the onyx. It is generally 
tinged with black and blood color, which are distinguished 
from each other by circles or rows, so distinct that they 
appear to be the effect of art. — Watson. 

SARPI, (PzTER,) better known under the name of Fa- 
ther Paul, or Fra Paolo, was born, in 1552, at Venice. 
So precocious were his talents, that, at the age of seven- 
teen, he publicly maintained theological and philosophical 
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th6Bes, consisting oC three hundred and nine articles. His 
eloquenee was equal to his teaming. He 4^d not eoifiiae 
his stttdieB to theidogj: ; for anatomy and tiuTunomr also 
engaged snueh of his attention. He whs of ihe orw of 
tha SemieSj and became |Nroviaidhi of the eu^* The 
Venetian goveriixneB4.ag|K>inte4Atm ite oonsaUtng 
gum, and deposed unboonded eenidence in him; widch 
he jwhed and repaid, by defending Urn eectesiastical 
Ubentee of his country agiunst the encroadimeiits of the 
Bomaa pomiff. Bio patriotism roused the vengeance of 
Home against him, and, in 1607, five rafiiaas made an at- 
tempt to assassinate him. They failed, however, in their 
purpose, though they gave him fifteen wounds. died 
in 1^8. Bis greatest #9rk is» a Btetoty of the Council 
of Trent.:— Has^yort. * 

SATAN <^i6 a Hebrew word, and signifies an adversary, 
or enemy, and Is commonly apfdied in Scripture to the 
devil, or the chief of the fallen angels. (See Arn'Easaav, 
and DfiMONtAos.) **Sy ecdlecting ihe passes,” says Gru- 
den, “ where Satan, or the devil, is. mentioned, it may be 
observed, that he fell firom heaven with all his company,; 
that God cast him down from ihence (or the punisnme^ 
of his pride ; that, by his envy and malice, sin, death, and 
all other evils, came into the* world; that, by the permis- 
sion of God, he exercises a sort of government ih (he 
world over his subordinates, over apostate angels like him- 
self ; that God makes use of Mm to prove men and 
chastise bad ones ; that he is a. lying spirit in the month 
of false prophets, seducers, and heretics ; Ihatlt is he, or 
some of his, that torment or possess men ; that inspire 
them with evil designs, as be did David, when he Suggest- 
ed to him to number his people; to Judas, to betray his 
Lord and Master ; and to Ananias and Sappl^ra, to eon- 
ceal the price of their field. Thai he roves of sage 
like a roaring lion, to tempt, to betray, to destroy, and to 
involve us in guilt and wickedness ; that his power and 
malice are restrained within certain limits, and controlled 
by the will of God. In a word, that he is an enemy to 
God and man, and uses his utmost endeavors to rob God 
of his glogy, and men of their souls.” (Sec articles An- 
gel; Devil; TEurTATioH.) 

More particularly ati to the temptations of Satan 1. 
He adapts them to our temper and circumstances. 2. He 
chooses the fittest season to tempt : as youth, age, poverty, 
prosperity, public devotion, after happy manifestations ; 
or when in a bad frame ; after some signal service ; when 
alone or in the presence of the object ; when unemployed 
and ofiT our guard ; in death. 3,^He puts on the mask of 
religious friendship, 2 Cor. 11: 14. Matt. 4: 0. Luke 9: 
50. Gen. 3. 4. He manages temptation with the greatest 
subtlety. He asks but little at first ; leaves for a season in 
order to renew his attack. 5, He leads men ta srii with a 
hope of speedy repentance. 6. He raises suitable instru- 
ments, bad babits, relations, Gen. 3. Job 2: 9, 10. Gil- 
pin m Temj^ationsj Bfooh em Satan’s Detfices; Bis/top 
Porteus’ SermonSf vol. ii. p. 63 ; Burgh’s Crito, vol. i. ess. 
3 ; vd. ii. ess. 4 ; Howe’s Works, vol. ii. p, 360 ; Guniall’s 
Christian Armor ; Works of John Newton ; Works oj Robert 
Halt ; Dwight’s Theology ; Balfour^ $ Second Inqiury ; and 
Cooked ExanmaUoH of Btdfom ; lAtters of Coamicos . — 
Hend. Buck. 

SATANIANS ; a branch of the Messalians, who ap- 
peared about (he year 390. It is said, among other things, 
that they believed the devil to be extfemely pewyerfuJ, and 
that it was much wiser to respect and adore to cufse 
him.— Bted. Back. ^ ^ . 

SATISFACTION, in general, signifies the act of giving 
complete or perfect 'pleasare. In the Christian system it 
denotes that which Christ did and snfiteed in order;' to sa- 
tisfy divine justice, to secure thte honors of the divine go- 
vernment, and tWeby make an atonement tor the sins of 
his people. Satisfactcon is distinguishad from meiaUhus i 
The Enttsfection of Christ consists in his answering the 
demands of the law-^ man, which were consequent on 
the bteacto^ ft. These were answered by snfifering its 
penalty. , The nwrit k Christ consists in what he did to 
fulfill what ftfee tew demanded before man sinned, which 
^ obedience. The satisfaction of Qirist is to free gs 
from misery, aad the wkJ of Christ is to procure hanpi. 
ness tor us. See ATonmoirr, and PaoriTUTiotr. Also, 
132 


Dr. Owen on the Satisfaction of Christ ; GUI’s Body of Dh.* 
^te SatiHoaionj SHttmgfteet on SatirfacUoni Wakp 
^deemer Sander, pp. 28, 32 ; Hmey’s Theron and 
Aspatio / PuUeP s Works ,■ jAUer of Dr. Jtlyland on SaHsfac- 
tion.^Hynd> BwJc. 

SATHBNIANS; a denomination which arose about 
the year 116. Th^ derived their name from Saturnius 
of Antioch, one of the principal Gnostic chiefs. (See 
Gnostics^ — Hend. Buck. 

SATURNINUS, a Christian martyr under IHocletian, 
was a priest of Albiting^ in Afticih who, having been in- 
formed against tor oMciatiug in hie cterical capacity, was 
apprehended, with four of his children, and sent to Gar- 
th^, to be examined before Amelinns, the proconsul of 
that quarter. of the globe. On his examination, Satumi- 
nus vindicated the Christian religion with great eloquence. 
The proconsul, enraged at his superior arguments, which 
he could not confute, ordered him to cease from speaking, 
and to be put to a variety of tortures# After these, he was 
remanded to prison, where he died from starvation, about 
A. D. 305. His Children met the same fate. — Pox, p. 48. 

SAUL ; the son of Kish, 6f the tribe of Benjamin, the 
first king of the Is^lites, 1 Sam. 9: 1, 2, dec. Saul’s fruit- 
less journey whefi seeking his tother’s asses ; (see Ass :) 
bds meeting thg prophet Samuel ; the particulars toretold 
to him, with his being anointed as king, about A. M. 2909 ; 
•his prophesying along with the young prophets ; his ap- 
pointment by the lot ; his modesty in hiding himself ; his 
first victory over the Ammonites ; his rash sacrifice in the 
absence of Samuql ; his equally rash curse ; his victories 
aver the Philistines and Amelekites ; his sparing of 
king Agag, with ihe judgment denounced against him for 
it I his jealousy and persecution of David ; his barbarous 
massacre of the i^sts and people of Nob ; bb repeated 
confessions of his injustice to David, Ac., are recorded in 
1 Sam. 9—31. 

The character of Saul is that of a gloomy, apprehen- 
sive, melancholy man ; and after taking, without success, 
what remedies were customary, bis servants, or physicians, 
(see 1 Sam. 16: 15.) finding his case beyond the reitoh 
of their art, thought proper to represent it as a visitation 
from on high ; yet to recommend the use of music, m a 
recipe whose effects , might be favorable. The event jus- 
tified their expectations ; and the amusemept, the sympa- 
thy, and the enjoyment of Saul, while his attention was 
engaged, product an, interval of disease, which gradu- 
ally improved to convalescence. Calmet does not consi- 
der Saul as a maniac, bul as an bypochondri^, whose low 
spirits were relieved by the cheerful and animating vibra- 
tions of the young shepherd’s careless harp : the sprightly 
effu^OOvH 

' or linked sweetnesa long drawn oul 

WHh wontoQ heed, and giddy cunning, 

Tlie nmlting voice through mazes running, 

Uotwieting an the chains that tic 
Tte Iddden soul of bafinony. 

Bow well adapted the unstudied strains of a shepherd 
swain, whose harp, at the same time, was bold through 
the courage of its master, free through his “ native wood- 
notes wild,” and sedate through his piety ; how vtoll such 
a.rgmedy was adapted to the cure of Saul, may be esti- 
mated by a moment’s reflection. See 2 Kings 3: 15. for 
the tmnquillizing effects of -the harp in thcr instance of the 
prophet Glisha. He reigned forty years, but exhibited to 
posterity a melancholy example of a monarch, elevated to 
the summit of worldly grandeur, who, having cast off the 
fear of God, gradually became the slave of jealousy, du- 
"idicity, treachery, and the.|n<^ malignant and diabolical 
tempers His behavior towards David shows him to have 
been destitiUe of every generous and noble sentiment that 
can di^ify Auman nature ; and it is not an easy task to 
speak with a^ igbde£a|don of the alrocfty and baseness 
which onifonmy ina^ji; ft. Character is that of a wick- 
ed man, waxing worse and worse but while we are 
shocked at fts defimfty, ft shcftihi he our study to profit by 
ft, whidi we can only dq^by using it as a beacon to warn 
us, jest we also be haiaehed through the dcceitfulness 
of am.*’’— fFiittoii ; ' Cidmet^ 

SAtSDEBS, (UwStoi,) an EngUsh anne and 
martyr under queen Mary; was educated at Cambndge 
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In the reign of Edwan! VI. he received orders, and was 
made lecturer FotheriuihiR^. 1|e was next made lehd- 
er in the cathedntfcl of where he was very sue- 

cesslhl in winning scwtls to God. He was thence rmoved 
to Church Langton', in Leicestershire j and afterttede to 
the rectoiy of llOiallows, in Bread street> London. , 

When Mary came to the throne, the fervent, Mmfbl, 
and suceessfhl labors* of l^nndcrs could not pass dhn^ic- 
ed } accordingly, he was a^ebended, tmdjjiiter a Sprite 
of imprisonments and trials belbre the iilsolcnt Gardiner 
and Bonner, in which he nobly delhuded hitoself, and the 
cause for which he suffered, ws® condemned to be burn!. 
On the 8th of Februa37^ 1655, b^ was led to the place of Cae- 
emton ; having come within aight of il/aproiJOsal Was ‘toide 
to him by the officer, to which he rep|iea, “ I'lidld no here- 
sies, but the doctride of God, the blessed 15061)61 Of Christ: 
it is that I hold, it is ffeut I believe, it is that I have taught; 
and it is that I will never reVohe.” Wh^n he came td the 
place, he fell to the ground and prayed j he then arose, 
and embracing the stake* to which ne ^ained^ kissed 
it, saying, “ Welcome the cl:oss of Christ, welcome ever- 
lasting life.’’ The holy man, having endtfred his toriftents 
with the utmost fortitime and patience, aweeifly felTfteleep 
in Jesus. — Middletorif voi. i. p. 804. 

SAURIN, (James,) a celebrated French pulpit orator 
and divine, was the s6h of an . eminent "lawyer, and bbm 
atNismes, in the year 1677. His father was an exile, ‘ 
with his family, on the revocation of. the edict of Nantes : 
and during that time he made considerable advances in 
literature, though he resigned this delightful employment 
for the purpose of becoming a soldier. Accordingly^ hi 
1694, at the early age of seventeen, he made a campaij^ as 
a cadet in lord Galloway’s company j and in the next year, 
obtained a pair of colors from his commander f but, upon 
the signing of the peace between France and Savoy,' he 
quitted a life for which he was never designed,, and ap- 
plied himself to philosophy and divinity, under ihohe gfreat 
masters, Turrctin, jrronchin, Tictet, Chottet, and other 
very learned men, with Whom "Geneva at that time was 
crowded, some as ndtives, and others as refugees Under 
these eminent men Baurin became a student, and applied 
himself pantculurly to divinity j and in 1696, he liegap to 
think of devoting himself to the^ ministry. 

In 1700, Mr. Saurirf visited Holland and England, in 
which last place he staid fiVe years, and preached with 
very great acceptance among his fellow-exiles in London. 
During his continuation in -England, in 1703, he married 
Miss Catharine Boynton, by whom he had a son nafoed 
Philip. Two years after his marriage he returned to Bfol- 
land, and accepted the situation of chaplainship to some of 
the nobility at the Hague, and afterwards acceded to the 
call of a French church there (which was given td the re- 
fugees, and in which they constantly womhipped) to be- 
come one of their pastors, in whtob Office he continued 
till hi.s death. He was constantly attended by a very 
crowded audience, was heard with the utmost attention 
and pleasure, and the happy effects of his preaching Were 
exemplified in the conversion of great numoets of his peo- 
ple. ' ' 

At the retjuest of queen Corolifie of England he drew 
up a Treatise on the Educaftton of Frihees. His most 
considerable wprlt was entittod) ** Discourses, Historical, 
Critical, and Moral, on the mc^ memorable Events of the 
Old and New Testament.’’ This wortt was undertaken 
by the desire of a Dntch -merchant, who expended' an im- 
mense sum in the engraving of cop^f-plntcs, which adorn 
consists of six folio volumes. Mr. Sauria. 
died before the third woh finished,’bm Mr. Hogues finish- 
ed the third, and added a fourtk on the Old Testament j 
and M. de Beausobre subjoined twO on . the NeW Testa- 


ereater part have been translated Into English, by Mr. 
Robing, and others, and of which a 'handsome edition 
was publ&hed id lB24, in ffix volumes octavo. They are 
distlhgui^eff for sound learning, evangelteal sentimatt, 
eloquence, sid^imim find path^. Sahrin died at the 
Haghe, oft the^ffih of'^Deccniher, 173ft, most sihecrely 
regrettod by sll his jai^ualntances; as weft as by his 
chtinfo. 

His voice was Strong; dear,*‘and harmpnius, surd he 
ae ver lost the manag^Ut ofjff Hbr style was pure, nth 
affected, and ^oguent, "sometimes plaitf, and sometimea 
ffoWpry. .Thdttgn his^lhfigftage was rich and varied, it 
was Slway$^ adapted to the auffience for whlpste sake tie 
spoke. In the ifttw^nciions (ff nis serhib&s, be Used to 
deliver himself in a Mme modest and ldw^:*in^the body pf 
foe ''sermon^ which Was suited to foe ubdeTsfanding, he 
was blear, plahi; and^ arg^eatativ^ pausmff at the close 
of ea6h period; that he* might ffisedfver. % the countenan- 
ces and motions Of'his heauelrSj'Whiftner they were con- 
vitfbed'by his atgumfents^’' Mis chulmh lost in him a truly 
primbive 'Christian minister;' who' spent his life in watch- 
mg over his itock, as one who knew that he must give an 
account. — of Sakririi prejisfed fo a Tran^atwn of his 
hj the ifeo. Hqbert ^binson. — Jones* Chris. Biog. 

‘ BAViOk 5 one whp^ delivers from sin, danger and misery. 
Thus Jesus Christ Is " ealied* the Savior, as he delivers' us 
ftom the greatest evils} and brings us into the possession 
of 'the greatest gt>od. (Ser Jestts Chkist ; Liberty ; Pro- 
mikriON ; Rebei^ption ; Salvation.) — Jfend. Bvek. ' 

BAVfOfe, OhDER OF St. ; a religious order of the Ro- 
mish church, fdunded by St. Bridget, about the year 1345 ; 
and so called from its being pretended that our Savior 
hkKteelfdecjtalred its conatitutloq and rules to the foundress. 
— Wend. Mkcki 

SAVOR;" (1.) Seem, ot smell, Eccl. 10. (2) That 
^harp quality in salt by which it renders other bodies 
agreeable to the taste, Matt. 5: 13. (3.) Character, repu- 
tation ; thus men’s stwor becomes abhorred, when their 
name becomes hateful and detCsftcd, Exod. 5: 21. 

The ancient Sacrifices were of a sweet savor, Ur savor of 
rest unto God : he accepted of Uftd delighted m them, as 
typical of the obedience and sufl’ering of Christ, which 
sTifficienfly honor aH his perfections, and more than ba- 
lance bqr offences, Gen. 8; 21. Exod. 29; 18. Eph. 5: 2. 
The savor of the^knondedge of Christ is the refreshing and 
pleasant nature of his truth, when known, and of the grace 
and virtue that proceed from him as our Mediator, 2 Cor. 
2: 14. Sol. Song 1: 3. Ps. 45; 8. Faithful ministers are to 
God a Sweet savor of Christy in their hearers : the faithfbl 
discharge -of their duty is acceptable to God, whether men 
be' saved by. it or not ; and are a savor of death unto death 
to some, and a savor of life unto life to others ; they'are the 
occasion of double destrudion to unbelievers, and the 
means of elpmal life here and hereafter lo-oihers, 2 Cor. 
2 j 15, 16, To'Wor the* things of men, and not the things 
of God, to contrive, choose, and delight in things agree- 
able to carnal ease or sinful lusts, and not what is com- 
manded.of God, and tends to his honor, Matt. 16: 23.— 
Bronm.. " ' 

SAVW CONFERENCE a series of meetings held 

*1 .il. _ f* T 


52 ; careful perusal of stadeKb rn ffivlnitV. 

11m first of these was tran^ted\iiito English by Cham^ 
berime, won after its first pnhUcatton in French. ’ 

of sftmetiifies 

ffimiakiWthe Xratl!,’’ nsSsed a grkt clamor agamst Saa- 
ttri, At the synod defeided foe ftisputeto his'fe^ 
vor. He also jmbliahed a smaH bat valui^ Btoce. 
the Stntoftf Chth^ityin France,.^ There are tw^e 
vetottfistff hto a#iffiwis, 1n ori^Jhml, of which the 


ter, and reform the lijnrgy,’ as \o meet tlie'feefmgs of those 
who bad ^eftOus scruples against its use, atfd‘ thereby pro- 
mote the peace of the church. SPhe individaals chosen 
comprehended the arclrbisbop of sYftrk, with twelve bish- 
ops i^llie 'foie side, 'and^ctov'en non-conformist ministers 
cm foe'ftther, ' Had the ejdscopal commissioners entered 
itttola ftiir and mpen discuspion oh foe pi^ts at issue, rc- 
oondliaifon, fo a ceiftdn ektqnt, mi Af have? tahdn place j 
but ttS mwiir wfote, ftftm the ftoginnto, aVfoseftom con- 
ceding^ single Idfo tq'fod disaentfiftl,lhe whoto proved a 
force, add the negotiaitcrii ^ ttimed Mt A complete failure. 
At a eonwoealM dt foe bi^ops, hdtfi alrnhst^immedintely 
after; iqstead tff temovfi% smy that at 
tostumWe tend«T'^txmftcfeiA,'theYr^^ foeHturgy 


stiff more objeefo>nable| ‘1^e4(}inf the story of Bel and 
foe dragon to foe krisfois fohefi from the Apocrypha.— 
Hlwif . Buck, ‘ V . 
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SAVOY CONFESSION OF FAITH i a deelaratm of 
faith .aod order of the ladependeiits, agreed upon ;by 
their eldere and messengers in their meeting ai the Savoy, 
ip the ye#r 1658. reprinted in the year 1720. 

It di^Ters from the Westminster only in relation to chureh 
government. See Mkktry 9/4he vol. ii. p. 

6&7j qoarto edif.>--il^i^. \ 

SCALIOEE, (Josarn Justtrs,) son of Jntins CoBsaf Sca> 
Uger, a learned crilic, and his nval in learning ana axto- 
gantre, was boru, in d540, at Agen, anA was educated.at 
Hie college of JBordeaux, and, dnally, by bis father and 
Turnebus. X4anguages he acquired with woziSlerM ease, 
and is said to have been master of no^ less. than tmrteen. 
His friends denominated him “nn (KiAan of science,” and 
‘‘ the mastcr»ece of nature.” . He died in 1609, -professor 
of the belles-lettres at Leyden. His wqrhs^ mo^ of which 
are oommentarieg on the classics, are numerous. Of diis 
other productions, one of the most valuable is a treatise 
De Emendatione Tempomm. — Damiport. 

SCANPAL f p snare, ^encumbrance, or obstacle to pie- 
ty, In Scripture, 4injd in eoclesUfiticaJ authors, .it is put 
tor any thing that a man finds in his way, which may oc- 
casion him totrip.* Thus Moses (Lev. 19: 14. apUdixX.) 
forbids to put a stambUiig-ljgock (or scandal) before tl^e 
blind j that IS, nciCher wood, stpne, nor any thing elfie, that 
may make him stumble or fall ^ Calthet remarki$ Aal the 
Greek word skandaUmj or prosh^maj or slohm^ answers 
to the Hebrew mcsholf which signifies fall*, mm, sin, a?hat 
binders from walking, and makes oneiall; .which coip^ 
from the root casha^t to fall, to tumble ; and ix^ the conju- 
gation hiphil, signifies to cause to fall, to overthrow, to 
lay snares, fee. (See Offence.) 

When we read, thpt ihe^Jows ,were scandalized at the 
mean family of Christ, (Matt. J3; 57. Luke 7: 23.) it im- 
plies mistake, since his family was truly royal ; at the 
tlocmrie of the cross, (Gal, 5; 11.) it implies mistake, since 
the resurrection had removed llmt cause of scandal ; and 
also at the persecutions suffered by Christians, since that 
was xeally Ineir glory, &c. 

Christ.has promised lb reinove out of liis kingdom every 
thing that causeth scandal, Matt. 13: 'll, — Calmet. 

SCAPE GOAT. (See Goat.) ’ ^ ' 

SCAPULA, (John,) a lexicographer, was born in Ger- 
many, about the middle of the .sixteenth centuc}', said die<l 
at the beginning of the seventeenth. He was employed 
as a corrector by Henry Stephens, while that eminent man 
was printing the Greek Thesaurus ; and he basely availed 
himself of the opportunity to pillage it, and tbrm a Lexi- 
con,. by the publication of winch he rumed his master, — 
Davenport 

SCARLET ; a deep, bright, and shining red color. 
Our translators hwre not everywhere tightly used this 
word.% Tobahh ought indeed to l>e renden*d mrltf, but 
SHANj, or double ilye, ap well as cakho., ought to be render- 
ed crimson j but as these colors are near of kin to one ano- 
ther, there i$ the less importance ip. imistaking the on© for 
the other, f^e Vebmillipn.) Scarlet was mpeh worn by 
great men, 2 Sam, 1: 24. The scdrlef color of the horse 
and robes of Antichrist’ may typify his royal power, and 
his bloody persecution of the saints, Rev. 17: 3, 4. Sin is 
likened to scarlet and crimson^ to mark its horrible nature 
and aggravated heinousnass, Isa. 1: 18. — Brotvu, ^ 

SCEPTfCj ^ eheptikos, iromsk^tou^ "l,co»«der, look 
about, or deUliprate,”).properiy signifies one considerative 
nnd inquisitive ^ it ia used in a had .selu^ lor oije who is 
«^lways weighing reasons'^ ope side and the other, with- 
out ever Aeeiding between them* An ancient- eect of, jpjbi- 
lospphers, founded by Pyrrho, who denied the te^ ems- 
lence of all qaaiities ill .bodies, , except those whkKnve es- 
senM 4e fgimary atqnjs^ and rpfewed' creiy thing 
4o%e percepaiops of die mind produced!^ genial w- 
jecis ; A othe| wotds, td appearapoe and optniqni were 
larst descaled aceptics. In modem times the fioB 
heen apifed to dftiai8,«r those whu. 4<mbi of the tnith 
PM f«ithe*Ueity of 4he sacred fecr^turea.' One <tf the 
greutest K^ca in IgAr times was Hume : te'cndeworcd 
tomtradude into ©very hrasMih of physics, motaphy- 

^ics, history, ethics, and theology. He has been confiiled, 
howey by docstorsj^eid, Campbell, Gregory, Beattie, and 
fibers;; indeed,, as Mr., Btmgias observe.*^ oveiy new wri- 


ter who has examined the argument of Hume, de- 
tected a new fiaw in his reasonings. 

Robert Haldane:, Esq. of Scotland, in his admirable work 
on the Evidence and Authority of the Christian Bevela- 
tionu has , clearly shown that the little attention usually 
paid to the concerns of a future world does not arise from 
indifference to futurity itself, .On the contrary, we are all 
much alive to every thing which relates to the future 
events of this present world. But as to a slate of exis- 
tence beyond^the grave, our notion of it is so general and 
midefined as to w easily overborne by sceptical reason- 
ings; by th© business:, and pleasures of life, or by sur- 
roimdmg example. Thus many are brought to the con- 
clusion tnat nothing certain can he known respecting it. 
‘They resolve therefore to make the most of the present 
life, and to take their chfinces of another along with many 
whose judgment and character they respect. To this they 
add some general maxims, that they are no worse than oth- 
ers; perhaps in many things more correct ; that God is 
metciful, and that^he could never have formed creatures 
10 be finally cofidemned and rendered miserable. 

Such scepticism as this is lodged in the minds of num- 
bars, and influences their practice in life, without their ever 
hanng e^epressed it to otlier.s in words, or perhaps even 
ausj^ctod it themselves. They, no less than the avowed 
idfidel, stake their all against the truth of Christianity. 

If the Bible be not a fiction, although they gain the 
whole world, they will lose tlieir own souls. (See Infi- 
delity.) PoscaVs Thoughts on Jlchgion ; Lond. Chris. Ob- 
server^ 1832 ; Douglas m terrors regarding Peligim ; Fos- 
tePs Bssay , 0 n the Importonce of Retigum ; Wa-fimd^s Dis- 

courscsj and Tvorh 0 H the Evidences ^of Christianity Hend. 

Busk. 

SCEPTRE, a wm*d derived from the Greek, properly 
signifies a rod of command, a staff of authority, which is 
supposed to be in the hands of kings, governors of a pro- 
vince, ^or.of the chj« of a })eoplc, Gen. 49: 10. Num. 24: 
17. Lsa. 14: 5. • The scopire is put for the rod of correc- 
tion, and ftir the sovereign authority that punishes and 
humbles, Ps. 2: 9. iVov. 22: 15. The term sceptre is fre- 
quently used for a tribe, .probably because the prince of 
each tribe carried a sceptre, or a wand of command, to 
show his dignity. — (Vatsouy 

SCHISM, from schisma^ a rent, cleft, fissure ; in its 
general acceptation it signifies division or separation; but 
is chiefly used m speaking of separations happening from 
diversity of opinions among people of the same religion 
and faith. All s^araiions, however, must not, properly 
.speaking, be considered as schisms. 

Schism, says Mr. Arch. HaU, is, properly, a division 
among those who stand in one connexion of fellowships 
but where the diflference is carried so far, that the parties 
concerned entirely break op all communion one with ano- 
ther, and go into distket connexions ibr obtaining the 
general ends of that religious fellowship which they once 
did, hut now do not’ carry on and pursue with united en- 
deavore, as one church joined in the bonds of individual 
society ; where this is the case, it is undeniable there is 
something very different from scliism; it is no longer a 
schism in, but aseparatkm from, the body. Br. Campbell 
also supposes Aat the word, schism in Scripture does not 
9 »gQify ,open separation, but that men mtw be guilty of 
schism by $ucE an alienation of affection irom their bre- 
thren as violates Ae internal union subsisting in the 
hearts^ of Christians, though ibere be no error in doctrine, 
nbr separatioH from communion. ^See 1 Cor. 3: 3, 4 12: 
24 -^. 

The |bllowing have been proposed as remedies for 
s$hism L ^ disposed to support your brethren by 
all the friend^ attentioiiqin your power, speaking justly 
of their jpreadbtngand tmaracter. Never withhold these 

S roofs oCyour bri^er^ love, qnless they depart from the 
Qctrinesor. spirit of tpe J}. discountenance Ae 

ally repoi:ts»j;ou jhoy to die injury of any of yoar 
bret^^ 'O|i{i05e Wkbill^ Ixtd slander to the utmost. 
3.. wl^neveap any is mn^ng in Ae esteem of his 

flock tniough^Aefr^capiiee,. perverseness, or Aniinomian- 
to Mq up ms hands and his heart in his 
work. A- -Never espouse Ae part of the factiou.s schis- 
marics, till you have heiiird your broth6r'.s account of Aeir 
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conduct. 6. In cases ^ <wn separation, do not preach 
for separatists till it be evident raat Clod is with them. 
Detest the thoagbl ot wonadhm a brother^ feehegs thfoii|^ 
the contemptibte infittence oT a party spirit^ for Uiroagh 
this abominable principle schisms are sure tobe multi- 
plied. 6. Let the symptoms of disease m patients, 
arow the benevolent attention of the physicians. Let 
thmn check the forward, humble the proud, and warn the 
unruly, and many a schismatic distemper will receive 
timely cure. 7. £et elderly ministers and tutors of acade- 
mies pay more attention to these thinfs, in proportion as 
the dii^ase may prevail i for much go^ may be acoom- 
pitshed by their influence. . , - 

1%e great schism of the WejSt is that which happed 
in the times of Clement Vlt. andXTrban VI., which divided: 
the church for forty or fifty years, and was at length end- 
ed by the election pf Martin V. pt the edUacil of Con- 
stance, 

The Bomanists number thirty-four schisms in their 
church ; they bestow the name Engliidi s|^ism on the ae- 
formatioD of religion in that kin^om. Those of tilie 
church of England apply the term schism.t0 the scmra- 
tion of the Pfesbyteiaans, Ind^ndents, Baptists, and Mo* 
ihodists. See King an the Primtive Chtn^,p. ; *Hides 
and Hemp on Sckim / Jh, CmpbdVe fret. Hiu. to 
Gospels^ part ,3 ; Hmeis^ Appen. to the firet vohmt of ms 
Church History ; Archibald HaKs Vieroof a Gospel Church y 
Hr. Owenh View of the Nature of Sckim; BucKs Sfer., W. 
fi, on Hivisions y Jmnes^ Ch. Mem. Cluide. — Hend. Buck. 

SCHISM BILL, Tm: ; an act passed in the reign .of 
queen Anne, in virtue of which, non-conformists teaming 
schools were to be imprisoned three months. Each school- 
master was to receive the sacrament, and take the oaths. 
If afterwards present at a oonventiefe, he was to be inca- 
pacitated and imprisoned ; be was bound to teach mily the 
Church Catechism. But ofilqnders c^forming were to be 
recapacitated ; and schools for reading, writing, and the 
mathematics were excepted. It was to have extended to 
Ireland ; and if it had, its course was designed to have 
been followed with an attempt to deprive tl;^ dissenters, 
all over the Ii^dom, of their right to vote in elections for 
members of flwament. But the queen died the very day 
the act was to nave received her signature and taken force, 
end consequently fell to the ground. (See conckxsion of 
the article NoN-coNFOBMisT.>~H€nd. Bade. 

SCHLEIERMACHEB, fFaxuBKic Daniel Ebotest, j one 
of the most distinguished uerman theologians and philo- 
logists, was bom at Breslau, in 1768, and received his edu- 
cation at the academy of the Moravian Brethren at Niesky. 
In 1787, he ceased to be member of this society, left Bar- 
by, where he had begun the, study of theology, and went 
to Halle to continue it. In 1794,. after, having been em- 
ployed as a teacher, he was ordaiifed a clergyman, and 
ap^inted assistant preacher at I^indsberg, on the wane. 
From 1796 to 180z, he was minister in the Cbarite, a 
great hospital, at Berlin. During this period, he traoxslated 
raweet’s Sermons, ftwo vols.,) contributed to the Athenae- 
um, conducted by tne two SchlcijeK (q. v^,) and wrote 
the Discourses on Religion, and the Manolgoes, and I«et- 
ters of a minister out m BmiiU. He soon undenooh his 
translation of Plato, Five veinnxes of ihis vaork had ap- 
peared in 1828, and the w^ple is mobably now oompletei. 
Few men have ever entered so' ^epiy into the.emsH Of 
Plato. ^ 

In 1802, he published his first coHeetiott’ of sermons, 
which has since been followed by two otlierik l*r I8()2, 
he removed to Stolpe, where he Wrote his Critic iTiew 
of Ethi«, In the same year, he was appoiOted molbsor 
ejtoordinaty of theology at Hs3le, and pwawhed to tU 
umvarsity. In ISOT, when Halle was seiMimed firom 
Prussia, he went to Beilin and tectuted there, ds widl ah 
prea^, with gmtest l^ldness, on iheu^ttiig skte 
of thtegs, adipsftle foice underDavausToMflyd 

to city. In 1^, ^ was appe^ted jffeadhet at the m 
aitjr ohuK^ m Berlin, and married It 18l!(r,.wltea to 
itew imivetidty was opened in that city, he tto amtelnted 
juntos^ been at Hto duito to 

f^|mn oflitsi«»te« to In l8ll,1ieWaBcire^h 

meiktordr to acftfemy of s^es, in i«i4, secretary 
of to]^llQiO|riri^ iton he vih released from to 


duliles which be had discharged in the department, of public 
instruction in to annistry ^.the interior. At this period, 
he wrote his Vitsw of to Study of Thedogy. Ilis last 
work is his Doctrines of the Christian Faith. Me died in 
1834, with to peaca Christ in his neart. 

Few men have i^ato S^teiereoadiiefjn activity. He 
delivered lectures In vailcms departnreuts of theology and 
philo^pphy. He preatod eVery Sundi^, (always without 
notes,) beside writing much, gnd having a large eircle of 
olficxal labofs- For mafij years his large eharch was 
^wded, aqd his lectures at to university were attended 
by^^hrei^ numbers of to students. He hful many enthusi- 
astic mdmirefa^ hmjthe mystical party rewarded, him wiili 
dielike. SMdaiOfjitohor has done much &r the intellectu- 
al and rehglDiis advancement of his countryuten. — Emy . 
Amer.; 

SCHNHH^SiL (^OHii CkimoB.) This etobrated' phi- 
lologist, honr At Itoliii, in 1752, studied under Emesti, at 
Lelpsifi, whdjre a wealthy relmtoii iii‘'Lahdon supported 
him. For thirty-four years Schneider was' ]^ncde^r, of 
ancient languages there, anft l^lishei a great numberof 
ci^ti<toedftions of the missies/ His excellent Greek Lex- 
icon, which has passed through three editions, is to basis 
of ,tot of Passowr and of toFnghshd^reek: Lexicon of 
Bonnegan, Louden, 1831. It has contributed* not a little 
to gretf a new incise tqto study of the Greek language 
in vltottny. l^en to university was removed, in 16U, 
from Frankfort ’on the Oder to BreskiU) Schneider went 
' thither, and was made chief librarian, in addition to his 
* other otoa He died tore, January 12, 1832. — Enep. 
Amer. rMinsonU fib. Eepos. 

SCHOLASTIC; in to tnannerof to schoolmen : what 
is treated in a subtile metaphyrical way. — Hend. Buck. 

SCHOLIA ; short notes of a grammatical or exegetical 
nature. Many scholia are found on the margin of manu- 
scripts, Or int^ined^ or placed at the end of a book. They 
have also hehn extracted and brought together, forming 
what is called Catena Patrvm. (q. y.) — Hend. Buck. 

SCHOLIASTS ; writers of su^ brief notes^on passages 
of Scripture. A multitude of sdidia from the ancient 
Christian fathers, espeoMy those of 4he Greek church, 
have pome down to us in toir works. Their value, of 
course, dependabn the learning and critical acumen of the 
authora. Theodoret, Theophylact, and CEcumenius are 
among the best of them — Hend. Buck. 

SCHOOLMASTER, (pedagoguf.) Few ofiices are higher 
than that of an educator of youth. Amoog the anotents a 
pedagogue was a persori to whom they committed the care 
of their dhildren, to lead them, to observe them, and to in- 
struct them in their first rudiments. ' Thus the oflice of a 
pniagogae nearly answered to that of a governor or tutor, 
triio constantly attends hts pupil, teacl^es him, and forms 
his maimers. Paid (1 Cor. 4; 15.) says, “ For thoi^ you 
have ten tousaud instrueters (pedago^) in Christ, yet 
have ye not many fathers representing himself as their 
father in the faitn, smee he had Iregoiten torn in the gos- 
pel. Tld^jtedagogiie Indeed may nave some power and 
mterestor nispumt. bat he can never have the natural 
tenderness of a firiher for him.* To to Galatians, the 
apostle says, (3: 24, 25.) ** Tbb law wgs tm schoolmaster 
0eiagogos) to bring us to Cterist.’’ It poimed out Christ 
in the pitopts, to figures, Jibe pit^eclre, of the Old 
Testamenif it-toiiied us to feel our need of a Savior : 
but shnre eommftt^ to the tuition df to faith which 
we have 6retKioisd,-jre have no longer need of a school- 
master, or pedAgogtre ; aATsudiare of no fiirtor use. to 
young pereions when adviaoed to yeatfi of maturity.—* 

« an afWM, M ttotup^ tUrteratii, 
jmd imrteoniM denturies, who toned a nar aoit^f divini- 
ty, tedled aehtoto toorogy. Their dirktity wasfoonded 
1900, mvA eenfirmed me 0^ Aristerie, and 

tiiy,.iayBlri.GMI,'mitotoriito topatations, 

ia'^toftty qucnfionatelril aribtls torinubons. Their whole 
mete was in Aunpert ^tel^Brinianlsm ; 

so thiBft^:by toir maam pepiBii dantness was to Riore in* 
create; te IMtiiste to 

worid. / 

*<€onteerijig tom aajuytohr mefti^umal reieuch- 
te’ tnyn Hobart Halt, “ ihevfiKtlgtxed ttor readers in to 
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tii|4 Ih6 obfftcts th^gbt, than to ej^orethemoii- 
tiR factvities thetnselv^/ Ilie itafure of jportk^lMr <fid 
ttgJyersal'ideaS) tee, ^paee, iixteif, fogetet with the 
tn&ie of existence to he aaerfbed to the Sitprete Seing^ 
ehiel^'engaged the attentiog^the mightiest minds in the 
middfe ages. Aente In thO' highest de«tt:e, alki endued 
a wohdei^! patience of thmktiig; fiiey yet^ hf a mis- 
taken dtrecthm of their jpoweta, wasted themselves in had- 
less logomachies, and displayed more oT a teasihg subtlety 
than of philosophical depth. Thev*dlose rather io strike 
into the dark and intricate by»paito of metaphysical ^sci- 
ence, than to pnrspe a career m tisefkl discovery f apd as 
their dlsqhisitions Were neither adorned by taste, normr- 
ed op a basis of extensive ImoWieirge, ti|py.|ya^a1Iy fell 
into neglect, ‘whdn jaster vcewHit philosteiy made ihetr 
appeateee. Still they will remain hmigifiv monument 
of (he utmost wldch the mind of man Chn^ accomplish in 
the^fieki of abstraction. If 1he metapfayskte does 'hot 
fin#in the schoolmen the matbriais of Ms wcMrk; he w|tl 
perceive the study of their Sittings to he of excellent bene- 
fit iiKsharpening his. tools. Th^ Will aid his acuteness, 
though may fail to enlarge his knowledge.’^ 

Some of the most famous were, Abelard, Damascene, 
Lanfranc, F. Lombard, Alex. Hales, Bcmavcbture, ^Tho- 
mas Aquinas, puns l^otus, and Durandos.. Jjihsh^m; 
Brownes ‘Fhilotophy of the Mndj OUPs Body if ifej., pre- 
face; Eclectic Jfeu. for Dec. fwS; U. Jlfer«V JdSmU to a 
Ymtog FrincesSj vOl. ii. pp. 367, 268; Worh of Bobert 
mdc, ' * 

SOHREVELItrS, (Ooiii!fEUus,>alexic6grapher,was bom, 
about 16 Id, at Hharlem j eucc^ed hie tatlier as rector of 
the grammar-achool at Leyden ; and died either in 1664 
or 1667. He edited Various classics, but is only remem- 
bered by his Greek and Latin Lexica, the edition of 
which was published in 1645« iu ihis.country it has been 
translated W Pickering intoOreelf and English.*- 

SCHITLTEWS, IfAtBEXT,) who has been called the rest(> 
rer of oriental literature in the eighteenth Century, was 
bom, in 1686, Hear Groningen ; became professor of the 
eastern languages at Franeker, and afterwards at Leyden ; 
and died m 1750. Amon^ his works are, Originf s -^He- 
breae ; and a Commentary on the Book of Job. John 
James, his son, and Henry Ai.bcrt:, his grandson, a^cVe 
also eminent orientalists.— Deii><»wpw/. 

SCHDRMANH,(Anra Maria,) a female of varied talents, 
was borUfdn 1807, at Cologne ; became, in 1653, one of 
the disciples of the fanatic Labadie, to whom she was even 
said to bs iprivately married ; tind died in 1078. She was 
mistress of painting, enmving, .sculpture, and music, and 
of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chaldee, Eihiopic, and se- 
veral modem languages. . She wrote various worlcs, which 
were collected under the title of Opuscula Hebn3Ea,Gimca, 
Latina, Gallica, Frosaica, et Metrica.— Da«>e«p»rr. 

SCHWARTZ, (Cbri^ian Frederick,) the celebrated 
Danish missitmaa^ in India, was bom October 26, 1736, 
at Sonnenburgh, in te New Mark. At the age of eight 
years he was sent to |he town school, where he received 
many good impressions under the then rector, Mr. Helm, 
who, in his instmetions in religion, aflectionately recom- 
mended prayer to his scholars, ana showed how they 
might, in thcar own words^ lay their conberns befoae God. 
Schwartx related, in an account vrritien by himself, that 
he often, at that time, went into a aolitaiy place, where he 
poured out hts heaxt before. God j and in doing which he 
felt himself veiy happy. When he had done any thing 
awtiss at home, he coniSi not be easy till he had eameatiy 
tmplored jpatdon eCGod. 

In the fear 1746, he want to Halle, with a viewlg attend 
Inc Lathi 8c|mdi of the Orphan h*>use; but the lev. Ben- 
jamin Schtfki^he had ten an misskmw at 

Sladraa tift ihe yewf 04^ and aRio nowTesided at HaSie, 
advised hhn ih enter irntm^tidy at te college, as he was 
hlieady twan^ yete of and sa^ently gcotmded in 
Hetoc^htsadfioe; aaddiitgpm* 
nr tftteniedf^e letees of the professors at the university, 
Baunp^ea Michaelts, Knaf^, Freylinghausen, Ibc., 
whilele kM&ad boarded at Ihe Or^tn house. It 
was, at that utne, in eoncemptation to print the Bible in 


the Talmul language, at Halle, under the superintendence 
of the mi^ionary Schultz. Schwartz, together with an- 
other student of ^is place, was commissioned to learn 
the Talmul langote, in order to be empU^ed in correct- 
ing the press. Altmgh the printing of the Bible here 
was not carried into execution, yet the pains which 
Schwartz had bestowed,^ for a year and a half, upon the 
acquisition of the Talmtil hutgnage, were not thrown away, 
since this became the occasion (te late Mr. Francke being 
also acquainted with bis Uj^i^t intentions) of his being 
appointecyo go in the capacity of a missionary to the East 
Indies. He accepted ibis appointment^ and although, 
some days after, an' advantag^iuB sttuatioD, *as preacher, 
not far ftrmn Ha}le,^^s oflfered him, he declined it, in the 
ftfifi persuasion, that it' was the will of God he should go 
Jotba East Indies. 

On the 8th<lay of August, 1749, Schwartz set out, with 
two other missionaiy candidates, Polzenbagen and Huet- 
hemann, (te IdHer teing destined for the English mission,) 
fhr Oop^hagen . After,tbey had there received ordination, 
they returned to Halle ; from thence they proceeded on 
their way to I^ndon. On the 2l9t of January, 1750, they 
left, Lpnwn, embarked the 29lh, and arrived on the l6th 
of July at Cadelar, and on the 30th at Tmnquebar, in good 
hesM. As early as the 5th of NovembeF following, 
SqhWartz delivered his first discourse in the Talmul lan- 
gaage. In (he year 1707, he was transferred to the Eng- 
fifth society, as missionary in Tirutchinapalli, after having 
several times already preached the gosi^l there, and met 
with great attention. In the year 1779, he went to Tan- 
schaur, where he had already founded a congregation dur- 
ftig bis abode at' Tirmchtnapalli, and where he remained 
till his decease. At both places he received, from the 
government at Madras, an annual salary of one hundred 
pounds, as garrison preaqher. At Tirutchinapalli, he ex- 
pended the whole of this sum in the seivice of the mission, 
particularly in the builduig of the church and school, and 
also in au^<mttng te allowances of the national helpers. 
At Tanschanr, he gave onebalf of his salary to Mr. 
Eohlhoff’, whom ha had educated and instructed until he 
was ordained, At Tranqueliar, to bfe misssteary at Tan- 
schaur. The other half he likewise exj^nded upon the 
mission . - ^ 

Tlie fidelity with which he labored ; the selfdenial which 
he-exercised ; the blessing which attended his preaching 
of the gospel ; the esteem in which he was held, both by 
the Europeans and Talrauls ; the veneration n^bich all his 
brethren paid to him, as to their father, counsellor, and 
pattern, appear sUfilcientty from the missionary accounts. 
Much aid he labor — great will be his reward. He enjoyed 
an almost uninterrupted good state of health, and could 
always perform his uqicttons with ease. Only in the last 
years he wnite^ that he was no longer able to go about 
among the heathen as formerly. 

In 1798, the seventy-third year of his life, he expired in 
the arms of the faiibful and affectionate Malabar fellow- 
laborers. Not only the congregations, the schools, and 
the mission, but the whole country lamented him as a fti- 
tber. A monument to the memoty qf Schwartz has been 
executed by Bacon, at the expense of (be East India com- 
pany, and has been erected in India.— /omu’ Chm. Biog, 

SCHWENKFELDIANS ; ^ denomination in the six- 
teeneh century; so called, from one Gasper Sebwenkfekit, 
a, Silesian kmght. He differed from Luther in the three 
fi^owing points. The first of these points related to the 
doctrine concenung the euchariat. Sohwenkfeldt invened 
the fellowin^ words of Cbrial;, « ftijs is roy body:j,” and in- 
sisted on their bein^ thus imderslnod, “ my body is this;” 
i. e.45ach as this biw wkio& is broken and consumed ; a 
true and real food, whidi uouruMb, satisfieth, and de- 
Sghteth the soul. *»My bted w ihis,*^ that is, such its 
effects, aa the wine which OtrengtlieBs and refresheth the 
bqart. Secondly, be domed tbae the externa] word which 
is committed to wteig m te Holy Scriptures was endow- 
ed wiA the power of healins^ iRommating, and renewing 
the mind $ and be |tecribed,i&s ptter to the internal w<vd, 
wiidi, aocorditig tobis notion, was Christ himself. Third- 
ly, be woidd not aMow CbristA human nature, in its exalt- 
oi state, to be ci^ed a ereotdee, or a created substance, as 
such a denondnation appeared to him infinitely below its 
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majestic dignity j; united as it is tn that glorionsatate with 
the dirine esseuce.— Bttek* ^ 

SCORPION ; (aJMi Dteut Si Id. 1 Kings 12: U, 14. 2 
ChroB. 10: H, 14. fiaek. 2t 6j skafpm, Luke 10: It. 
11; 12. Beir. 9; 3. Ecclus. 26: 7, 39: 30.) Parkhurst de- 
rives the name from aky tojrress, t^exe^ and reby litmhy 
greaUyy or kreh^ near, dose. Cfalmet remarlb} tbat^ ** it fixes 
so violently on stich persons as it seixes opon^jfiiat it can- 
not be pludted off without difficulty.’^ 

The scorpion is generally two iuehes in length, and re- 
sembles so much the lobster in form y that the latter is call- 
ed by the Arabs a&erb i^dbahar, the ^^sca-scefjrioQ.^^ It 
has ^veral joints ^or divii^oas in its tail, which* lire sup- 
posed to be indicative of its age j thu^ if it haveffiae, it is 
considered to be five years old. * The j^isou of this animal 
is in its tail, at the end of which is a small, curved, '«Karpt 
pointed sting, similar to the prickle of 8 ^ 1 n%pktha»i tree} 
the curve being downwards, it turns its tail u{wai^S when 
it strikes a blow. • .r 

The scorpion delights in stoivy places and in old tuhgts. 
Some are of a yellow color, othors brown, aUd^ome bia^. 
The yellow possess the strongest poison, but the venom <k 
each affects the part ufcninded iVith IHgidily, wiich takes 
place .soon after the*.sting has been, inflicled. Bioscorides 
thus describes the effect prodnecd : Where tlie sdoinpion 
ha.s stung, the place becomes inftanfed and hardens ^ 4 t 
reddens by tension, and is painful by intervalsybeing now 
clnlly, now burning. The pain soon rises high, and rages, 
sometimes more, sometimes less. A sweating succeeds, 
attended by a shivering and. trembUiig; the extremities of 
the IxKly become cold 5 the groin swells; the hair sta«d.s 
on end; the visage becomes pale; .ami the .“ikin fe^»la, 
throughout it, the sensation of pcrjklual prickling, as if 
by needles.” This description strifcngly illustrates Rev. 
U: 3 — 5, 10, in its mention of <<ihe torment of a scorpion,' 
when he striketh a man .”— Harm { Watsim. * 

SCOTISTS ; a set of school (b vines and philosopher^ ; 
thus called from their fouikler, J. I^ns StftAus, a Scottish 
cordelier, who maintained the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin, or that she wai« bom wwhoiit original .sin, in 
opposition to ThomaS Aquinas and the Thomists. — T&jtd. 
Burk. 

SCevrT, (John, D. D-,) an Knglijfii divine of the .seven- 
teenth century, distinguished for piety and learning, was 
born in the parish of Chippingham, in Wiltshire, in 1638. 
He was admitted of New Inn, a commoner, in 1657, and 
made great progress in logflc ami philosophy;' but left the 
uui versity without taking a degree ,* and getting into orders, 
at last became minister of St.. Thomas’ in Southwark.. In 
1077, he was made rector of St. Teler-Je-Foer/in Londofi, 
and was collated to a prebend in St. Paul’s cathedral, in 
1684. In 1691, he isaicceetlcd Sharp, afterwards archbish- 
op of York, ill the rectory of St. Gues’.in\tlie-Pields ; and 
the same year was made canon of Wivdi^ot’. 

Dr. Scott was a faithful, zealous, and ‘pious preacher; 
much attached to the doctrines and discipline of the church 
of England, and very anxious to promote the welfare of 
lus fellow -creatures. His ieartUi^g and piety excited ge- 
neral attention and rc.speet, and he might i^xm liave been 
made a bishop, had not some scrupTes of conscience pjre- 
ventoil him ; and he refused the bishopric of Chester, be- 
cause be could not take the oaili of homage; and after- 
words another bishopric, the deanery of Worcester, and a 
prebend of the church of Windsor, because t^y w^re pll 
places of deprived men. He died in 1694, aUd was burled 
in St. Giles’ church. He wrote an exoeUeniwm'k, called 
« The Christian Life,” which has bean olfeit.pritilied, |uid 
attracted, as it deserve^, attention and respect. Hd also 
published, at different timeS) Swelve Semoons, preached 
upon puUic and particttlar occastona. See Qmeral Siaff. 

Bivgr Brit . ; and Fumral SemotL, preaiJ^d by Jk. 
Ishm f Doddridge on Freacbing — Jtmed Chris. , 

-^SOOTT, (Thohxs, B. B.,) the most judicioas 'commen- 
tator of his time, was a native of Lmaolnshue.; He was 
bom JVhnmry 16, 1747, at Braytoft, a a^all 
ftvfi mites ftom %iteby. He was the tien^ of. thirteen 
chRdren, aBof whom he survived. His felher was atohi* 
tiems of hriiigtftittp oiie of his family ton profession; , and 
the eldest aon ivnsooieeqiien# educated, and apprenticed 
rgeem; hot dying ytmng, Thomas was sent to sc 


to leant Latin. At the age of sixteen he was bound «p- 
prentioe. to a medial practitioner at Alfm'di but at the 
end^ of two montlis the mast^ wae dtasaUsfied with his^bo 
haxtor,«iid sent him home. Ite was new employed about 
the farm for toufe ttene^ and oompelted to tebeg in the most 
servile accupatiomr;; souMAmes tending the shee|^ aad^at 
others tbllewing lhe In this menial aitnatten Ae 

coiHtnuedmore'^d^ nina years, yet (miitinually.cherishtag 
the .ndsh of beoofiiiiig a clergyman^ Thoug^tstoC the mfi- 
vathity, pf teiurnti^^ and of study, often presented ihein- 
selitos to hismlna: aad be at length consulted a clergy- 
man at Boston, who dbeouraged his attempt at qualifying 
himself ibythaqnimstrgrf and having acquired a competent 
knofrledga of Oxeelc, aa gmU as Xati% he^ eventually ob- 
tain^ or(|inalioa firom Br. Giieea, bishop dl X.incoln, the 
ITTBt^^ His first situatioii was a curacy 
m Bitolcibsdtotoshire:,. whero'^ie hecaiae* acquainted with 
Mr. JobamtotoR; then curate of Olney, Urhom he succeed- 
ed, on tha.retrfovm^of4bc latter to ibo’metropoiis, in 1781. 

lutosctmrse.wi^ Mr.^ Newton was the mbans giv- 
ing an entire no# turn to his jrhole course of life, m tlfe 
memdir written byhimmdf,^. jScett honei^y admits that 
when he receive|l ordtoation, he was totally ignorant pfthe 
gospel, and destitute of the .power of *g«^li«ess. ^ But hfe 
correspondence ^'Wim Mr. Newton led to an important 
change in both Mb senliments and practice. ' He cn^braced 
the senUmetits eommohly termed Calviaistic, and hi -pro- 
cess of fiipe became an abfe advocate of that system. In 
nSfk ^emovbd fretti Olney to the chaplainship of 

the Lock hospital, hear Hyde Park corner, and' held, be- 
sides, two lectureships jn the city. In JhSOl, be obtained 
Uie living of Aslon Sandford, in Buckinghamshire, which 
he held to the period of h*s. happy death,- AprH 16, 1821. 

He^first*:topeated as an author in a small volume, enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Force of Truth,” 1779, jn which he details the 
singular ev%iis which .issued in 1 m« change of mind and 
qhafacter. This little piece has gone through not less than 
twenty editions. his most imppstant work is, A Fn- 
inily Bibloj with original .Notes, practical Observations, end 
marginal Befhrenct's,” first publislied .in four volumes, 
quan(H479ff; find of which the ninth edition, with the 
atfibor's last cqrreclinns.and impitWements, appeared in 
1835, in six volumes quarto. Be was also the Suthor of a 
great number of valuable pieces, which luwe recently been 
Cbllecled and published uniformly, in ten volumes octavo, 
including Remarks on thft Bishop of Lincoln's Refutation 
of Calvinism “ Essays on Important Subjects j” Ser- 
momr Synod of I)ort,” Tracts, <tec. &c. He left in manu- 
script, at his deccaisc, a copious account pf his own life, re- 
plete with intcresl, which has been published by his son, 
and very extensively read. It was followed by* a volume 
of his letters. See Jblenmrs, by Jiis Son. Jones* Chris. Biog. 

SCOTT, (Sir Walter,) who has augmented the stores 
qf English uteraUiTe beyond any other man of his age, was 
born in Edinburgh,- August 15, 1771. He wt(s, like Byron, 
lame in one foot, and his frequent ill nealth rendered liis 
ebUrse of education iirregular. For the same reason he 
was obliged to remove to Sahdyknow; and here it was, in 
the depth of relipetocnt and silfjot suffering, that lie ac- 
quiml mental discipline, and much of the romantic border 
lore afterwards wrought into his poetry and- light^t* prose 
works. It was omMy from his excellent mother that he 
ts said to have ^riyetl his powers, and hiiMntroducUoii 
into fiieraiy soefety. Be was originally designed for the 
fef^profesaicm/aiidjn' 1792 was called to the bar. In 
1799,^ wne mwte sheriff of Seikkkshire, with a salary of 
three hundred pounds a yeea** Soon after this- he gave up 
hto legal pfsfessiba tovempteymeqto umre, congenial to 
his taste and inclination. 

jEBs ^^Tstdfterary effarta.were in consisted of 

transtetjptts from the Ctormaq^ They were Un* 

disco^ta^ by the ** dead tess,” he ootoinnefi to write, tried 
his prn^rs re^tedly m.opigteal ecttoposiUon, and by per- 


UtUe mm than a htetory uf his pulAfeatlona. ^ Ifis “ Wa- 
v^y,” ill 1844*, ^ tik beginning of a new of 
works, which gained their awicealed author the litie of 
t XTnKnowii,” and spread his fame over the 
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eivHi«cd world. In 1820, he was created a of the 

Vniitdi Khrgdom by 0eorgb IV. 

« In iB25, owing ^ thn ml^re <if the bouse of Coasttible 
ae Cb,) Mb t^WStkem^ the secret of his author^ip trans- 
pired, iutd he was involved in Iheir dljbts, its secuti^, to 
the anaottnt of a hundred thousand pounds. To tiquidate 
tfiisintmeiise sum, Walter emered iUtoneWand severe 
Hl^ry labors *, wntiug cm an average the number ^ six- 
ptittiad pages a day, till the last year of his life.’ To 
a Mend who condoled wUh' him, he said, ** R fei' very Mrd 
thus to lofee all the labors ofti UtedmdVand be made arpoor 
man at %st, when T ought to hajre beefft Otherwise. But 
if Ood grant me health and slrenith fotU few years longer, 

I have no doubt that I shall all.” The -efert 

was full of magnaninfity j but it was too lath In life, and 
Jhsheatth sunk under It, though his earnings, the revenjte 
of his intellect, for the last foitr or dvp years, ^ere nearly 
ten thousand pounds annually. He died Decera^r 21, 
1832. ' ' 

His literary character rests tCUiaosa exchisivfely upon hts 
j^»caliar power of'combinlhg.andeTnbeSishmgpnstevents, 
and hi» shitt in ‘ddinedthig ttaturaV^character. Memory, 
ifijagjnatiou, and the love of duRfcity. werdhis intellecOj^ 
traiw, uitd these hafC been deVbfdjpe4 m" every* varietj? oT 
forar wth a* wondeffiil opulence. His diction istr^h,‘^lmt 
far from pure or elegant. His wrltiiigs ab<i«lnd with %©• 
nevolehce^ with humor, and livcTy illbstratfoiu yet they 
rarely open glimpses of Christian excellence, or touch 
•m thh higher destinies rcf>crved for man as ^ecn in *the 
light of divine revelation. An author of sevdhty‘ volumes 
of popular literature, and a professor, no doubt sincerely, 
of €hristian faith, a member 'of the church of England, 
might surely, it 'Would seem, have made soine higher oder- 
ing ta religion than evep the purity of Ms ^ blameless ex- 
amplej ancHhe general moral tendency of his writing. 

Scott’s fictitious works' arc entirely oee, it is true, from 
the moral blemishes -df Byron and Moore, or e>en of 
Shnlfspearc "and Pope j they teach neither licentiousness, 
pride, envy, nor misanthropy ; they abound in soumr sense, 
and practical* wisdom for -every-day life; but we fear they 
mu.st be pronounced sadly deficient in the wisdom for 
eternity; Yet the authortnew and felt that' there w'a's a 
higher 'wisdom ; as is manifest from his Lay Sermon.s on 
the Atonement, &c. and liis valuable Letters on Demonblb- 
gy and WitchcfaA. And in his account of his own life.,4here 
ciccUrs a passage which is worthy of record here, as much 
for ‘the sake of fees readers as of our own. “It was my 
first resolution,*^ he observes, “ to keep as far ns was in 
my poAver abreast of society ; continuin'^ to mainfain my 
pl^ce in general company, without yielding to the very 
natural temptation of narrowing myself to what is railed 
literary society. By doing so, I hnagined I .«^hould escape 
the besetting sin of listening to language which,' from one 
mofiv% or mother, ascrihs a x>ery midvc (h^ee^of consequence 
to liter ary pursuits, as if they were indeed the htsiftm rather 
than the arnusment of life)* Till literature becomes im- 
pregnated with a more Christian spirit, this is the true 
estimate of its value; and this*, dodbtless, accounts for 
Sir Walter*s habit of depreciating conscientiously the merit 
of his own large contribptions to it. A higher praise 
awaits that glorious genius, yet to appear, who, with equal 
powers to mn the public attention, Shall spread abroad a 
literature, like the beautiful parablfei^bf opr Lord, adapted 
not merely to please, omto reform, bjess, hhdhave manloBd. 

Besides the works klready menlicwied, Sir Walter wrote 
‘he Life dt Napoleon and the History of Scotlaud, with 
A^arious productions of minor value and inferior ability,. 
See Auto^bio^raphy of "Sir JValter Scott ; ' lAMs Museum 
for leSd": Amer , ; Life by Mr. iafte, prefixed to his 

Tories } mtth ; Tjondon Chris. Observer. 

SC0TOAL, (HEway,) sometime professor of divinity in 
^he uniwBn^ty of Ab®rdee»» ^ divine of the Ep^copa! 
ohufch of "Scoflapd in the seventeenth century. He was 
educated W the toiverMty of St. Andrews, fn 1673, hb 
was'prifcsfented 1ty a living, but recaHed fShe^ 

Kdlqjrtng yem» «hd mkde professor of theology. His great 
eacetliw capacity and as a preacher, ffirdw 

and he died, greatly lamented, in 

* ' Dr. IMdiidge says, ^He was a writer of the first rank, 


though he vTOle but liltk* Every page alxiutKls with no- 
ble and proper thoughts, clothed wah a decent e!ot|iieiice, 
suited to the subject. He appears to be the best model of 
all his class. His Life of God in the Soul of Man, and 
Sermons, should be often read. His early death, at the 
age of twenty-eight, was an unspeakable loss to the world.” 
— Enty. Amer. ; Doddridge? s lid. on Preaching 

SCOHRGR, or Winp. This punishment wa.s very 
common among the |c^i, Dcut. 25: 1 — 3. There were 
two Waj^s of giving the Iftsh j one with thongs, or whips, 
lUaile of ropes’ unds, or straps of leather j the other with 
rbds, or twigs. St. Paul informs bs, that at five diilVrent 
times he received thirty-nine siripds from the Jews, (2 
Cor. 11: 21.) namely, in tlieir synagogues, and before ihcir 
courts of judgment. Ror, according to the law, punish- 
UM^nt by stripes was^restricted to forty at one beating, 
Rent. *25: 3. But the whip, with which these stripes were 
given, cort^isUing of three separate cords, and each stroke 
being 'accounted as three stripes, thirteen strokes made 
thirty-nine Striives, beyond which they, never went. lie 
ahds, tliai he had been\hHce beaten With rods, namely, by 
the Roman Victors, or beadles, at the command of the su- 
perior' magistrates.*— Watson. 

* j (in Hebrew sgj/ircr ; in Oteek granmatcus ;) 

awtyJ^vdry cofUnion in Scripture, and having several 
vilifications. I . A dfcrk,*writer, or secretary, which con- 
arituted an itnportatttemphiyiuent in the court of the kings 
of Junah, inVUidi Scripture Tuenlums the secreianes as 
ofiicfem* of tfie cuiwn, 2 Sam. 8* 17. 1 Chron. 24: 6 1 

Kirlgs 4: V. 2 Kings' 19: 2. 22: 8—10. 2. A scribe 
is put for a commissary or niusicr-maslcr of an arinv, 
\rii 0 reviews the trpopsj'kt^ps the list or roll, and calls 
them over, Judg. 5: 14. 2 Chron 24: 11. Jcr. 52. 25. 
2 JTlngs 25: 19 3. Scribe is also put for an able and 

sjtirTul mdn, ' a doctor -of the law, a man of learning, or 
One wbo understands odnirs, 1 Chron 27. 32 Ji r. 3(’*. 
10, 12, 20, 26. Ecclus. 10: 5 Ezra 7: 6. The sc ri In s of 
the pet^l^le, freqfuentty mentioned in the gf^spcls, were pub- 
lic* writer^, profe.sse(^ doctors of Ihc lavv, which they read 
and explained to .the people. The word is equivalent to 
our modern term IkeraM.—Calmet. 

SCRIPTUITE ; a word derived from the loAXiiscrlpUtra, 
and in Us original sense of the same import with willing, 
signifying ^^any thing written.” It is, hy empha.sis, how- 
ever, commonly used to deiiotc the Avritings of the Old 
and New ’festaraents, which are called someumes the 
Scriptures, sometimes the sacred or holy Scriptures, and 
sometimes canonical Scriptures. These books are called 
the Scriptures by way of eminenco, as they are the most 
important of all* writings. They are said to be holy, or 
sacred, on, account of the sacred doctrines which they 
teach ; amt they are termed canonical, liecause, when their 
uundicr and auljien'^icily were ascertained, their names 
were inserted in et'clesiusiical canons, to distinguish them 
from other books, which, being of no authority, were kept 
out of sight, an4 therefore ‘jgtyled *< apocryphal.” (See 
AvocaYPUA.) 

Among other arguments for the divine authority of tlic 
Scriptures, th? following may be considered as AA^onhy of 
out atteniioir: — . ^ 

“ 1 . The sacred penmen, the jirdphets and apostles, were 
ho|y, excellent men, and would nol--*arlless, illiterate men, 
and therefore pould not, lay the horrible acheme of delud- 
ing triankind. The hope of gain did not influence them, 
for they were self-denying men, that left all to follow a 
Master w^hp had not Avhere to lay his bead and M'hosc 
grand uiiiiating maxim was, * Except a man forsake all 
that he bath, he cannot he my disciple.* They w^ere so 
disinterested that they scared nothing pn earth but hun- 
ger and nakedness, slocks and primus, racks and tortures ,- 
which, indeed, was aB" that they cbtiid, or did, exjiect, in 
consequence of Christas bXpreBB declarations . Neither was 
a desire, of honor the motive of their actions ; for their 
Lord himsetf wa^ treated with the utmost contempt, and 
hrffii more thah once^assuted theiil that they should certain- 
ly share (he same fate ; besides, they were humble men, 
notf ubove WklM a^ mechanics, for a coarse majnte- 
nance and so little demrooB of human regard, that they 
exposed to the world the meanness of their birth ana occu- 
pations, their great ignorance and scandalous tails. Add 
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to this, that tiiey wore so matiy, and lived at such a difr 
ranee of time and place from ea^ other, that, had they 
been impostor^ it would have l^een impracticable Ibr them 
to eontnve and carry on without detected^ 

And, as they neith^ would nor could deceive the worid, 
80 they neither could nor would be decehrtd ^maelvM,* 
for tihey were days, n^onths, and years, eye aitd earwit- 
nesses of the things which they rriale ; a^, when they 
had not the fullest evidence m importsait »ctS|.^they in- 
sisted upon new piooih,^and evtm i^Mfi sensible demon- 
strations ; as, for instance, Xh 0 dm,.in the matter tif ot»r. 
I^ord’s resurrection ; (John 2(f:^.)>and, to kava'USffD 
room to question their ainoerity, most of them joyful^ 
sealed the truth of their doctrines with their own mood. 
Did so many and such smnUs of vdlracity ever meethi miy 
other authors ? (See Resmekscrioir^ 

** 2. But even while they lived, they cmiifined foetr iSs-' 
timony by a variety of miracles Wfought in places, 
and for a number of years ; sometimes befom %mifaiidi 
of their enemies^ as the miracles of Christ and. kb dtaot^ 
pies ,* sometimes before hundreds of^ timusands. astSaie^ 
Moses. (See Mihaclb.) ^ ^ 

“ 3. Reason itself dictates, that dbthiag bnt;:the j^ine^ 
matter of fact could induce so many thoudan^«at ^ 
diced and persecuting Jews to embrace Ihe kufhliii 
denying doctrine of the cross, whidh they so much 
ed and abhorred. Nothing but (he clearest evidence aris- 
ing from undoubted trfuh could malse multitudes m lauT* 
less, luxurious heathens receive, fbllovf, and ^adamit to 
p^terity, the doctrine and wriUngs df apostles { espe- 
cially at a time when Che vanity nf . their pretensions to 
miracles and the gift of longads could be so easily disced 
vered, had they been impostors ; and >i0hen the prmeasion 
of Christianity exposed persons of all ranks to the great- 
est contempt and most imminellt danger.* (CsRnTiAimrv^ 

** 4. When the authenticity of^he mimcles^was" attested 
by thousands of living v^Jnesses, religions rites were insd'- 
tuted and performed Sy hundreds of thousands, ngroeable to 
Scripture injunctions, in order to perpetuate that authenti- 
city ; and these solemn oeremonie^ nave ever since been 
kept up in all parts of ibe wOrldj the’ imsec^er .by ihe 
Jews, in remerabninceW Moses^ miracles in %j!|»t j amd 
the eucharist by Christians, as U ‘’memorial of Christ’s 
death, and the itiiracies that accompanied 4( ; some of 
which are recorded by Phlegon the Trauian, a heathen 
historian. ' 

5. The Scriptures have not only the external sanctit^i 
of miracles, but the eternal stamp of the omniscient G6d 
by a variety of prophecies, some of which have already 
been most exactly conhrmed by the event predicted. (See 
PnorHEcy.) 

6. The scattered, des^sed people,' the Jews, the irre- 
concilable enemies of the .Chri^lahs,^ keen^ with amazing 
care, the Old Testament, lull of the" piUpnetic history of 
Jesus Christ, and by that means afford the woitd.a striking 
proof that the New Testametft is true; and Christians, in 
their turn, show that the Old TestaiUent is abundantly 
confirmed and explained by the New. (See Jews.) 

7. To say nothing of tW harfouny, venerable antiqui- 
ty, and wonderful preservation cof Qiose bo^s, some of 
which are by far the most ancient in Che World i to>ass 
over the inimitable simplicity add igibUntity ^ ll^ir 
style; the testimony of tlte fathers and foe primithre 
Christians ; they carry with them such ckdricteis of 4ra(h, 
as command the respect of .every unprejudiced treads. 

“ They open to us the mystery of the deatioo ; foe na- 
ture God, angels, and man ; foe imnpovteSxty of foe 
soul ; the end for which we were made ; foe ongfo axd 
connexwm^ of moral and natural evil : foe Vanity of thifi 
wodd, and foe gl^ of foe next. Tliere we see inlpi^ 
8he|uierds, trMesmen. and fishermen/surpassiug as mufo 
foe, greater ifoilosop^ a$ these did the hefd of mankind, 
hofo in meekness of wii^m and aobltmity of doetftne. 

#e^tre foe pur^t moraliij in the woridragwsea- 
Ifo^tofoedktateeof aonnd reason, confirmed W the wit- 
neea whifo M haa ftae^ for himscilf in oar bieaat, and 
oxempifoed ia foe Mvea of men of like paasions with fotr- 
selves, tliefe w itoiVJW U yeitt of ecele^^cal hiat^ 
and foedaiM Mfo ooiietifoPly rannliig through a &(- 
lection of sixty-six dfohreut books, written by various au- 


thors, in different lasigui^, durtng foe tcpxe of above 
fifteen hundred years, nwrrwe dud, as in a deep and 


pure ^ng, sB foe genuiiie < 
k^ledge wbie' 


wbifocan {lossibly W.met’Wifoiflithe] ^ 
Hbrasies. Ihere .the wsfoiiigs ^ foe human iMMUt aiW 
^bserlbed.fo a meaner fomfoniiQiHMr^ the impmltim 
oC foe ^eamiiir oi Hearts, there We have a paiiiealaff 
aeeoaht'of ell tntt jqpiritael nuffadke. with foeir vacioas 
qytnbtoms, and foaatefood of a oertam enie--^«eiwetlmt 
bfofoeea witaessddWsmltitiidas of martyrs and dspitted 
saiMs. and is imw eMyed byfooasandu ^^ gtmd jiieii, who 
woffld aeoofolVR ta mm* to seal foe 'truth of foe Bbrip- 
tures wifo foidk Owa hlodi^ There you meet wifo foe no^ 
Mitt otrahis of peidfoattat and joyous devotion, adMed 
to the fosliiSifomft and wtetes of afi travelers to Zion. 


men, ta4he adfotiFalioa m believers, and foe astonishmeat 
of sildbtive iifodtta ' 

/ ^8^ The wonieffol efobeey of- foe Bhriptmes-is saother 
proof fohtrthef avS ;of God. Whqa they are faifofiil^ 
ited ^by hte 

woaad aiM wm t foey IdB and make airtre ; 
/ atem^fot carWifesf dteact foe Josh support tha4mifot- 
6d» wtiaB|then the'weak, ccttilbtt'moCii^^ juid.noarifo 

^conclude : lt««4s' exceedingly- remarkable, that 
dlfo mofSdmmble jmdJioly people are, foe^more foey read, 
a^ire, and value the Scriptures ; and, on the contrary, 
the -more self-ceaceited, Worldly-minded, aiid 'wlcked,« the 
more foey neglect, despise, and asperse them, 

** As for the objections which are raised against foeir 
perspicuity an<feoB$istency, those who are both pious .and 
learned, ^kttow that* fo«y are generally founded on prd^- 
session,^d foe want of understanding kS'^riUial things ; 
or onouvignomnei of several customs, Idioms, andcir- 
’ ebmstvnees, Which were perfectly knowa-when those books 
were written . Frequently, also, the i miuBterial error arises 
merely from a wrong punctuation, or a mistake of copiers, 
printers, or translators ; as the daily discoveries of pious 
critics, and ingenuous eonfossions of unprejudiced inquir- 
ers^ abundantly prove (See *BfBLtCAL luyaEVREXATioN.) 

On thersulject of ihe Scripthres, we must wafer the 
rOader to the articles Bists, Cakok, MmAi^oir, PaornE- 
CV, and Eevelatiok. See also Bnmii Jntroductitm to his 
Bibie; Jh, CampbeWs Fidiminary Distdiatlons to hU 
Trand.of the Gospels; Fktdscds Appeal ; Bimotfs Critical 
Bkstosjf p/ the Old and New Test. ; ChtervakPs Arguments of 
the Books and Characters of ihe Old and New Test . ; Coeins* 
BehoUtsHc Wtst. of thfi Canon of Script. ; Warden* s Svstm 
of Revealed Religion ; Wells* Geography of Bte OH ana Mtv 
iest . ; The Use ttf Sacred History, espedatly as Ulvstrating 
and cmifirming the Doctrine of Revelation, by Dr. Jamietan ; 
Dick on InspvdKtion ; BlackwdPs Sacred Classics; MidkaeVs 
Introduction to the New Test. ; Mdmoth*s Sublime and Beau- 
dM of th€ Scr^tures ; Dmghts Dissertation on the Foetry, 
mstory, and Rloquence of the B^le; RdwMs on the Au- 
thority, Style, and Perfection of Smpture; StacMmsds His- 
tory of foe Bible; Kennieott*s State of the Hebrew Text; 
Jones on the Figurative Language cf Scripture ; and books 
under articles BibiiE, CoBfMXNTAUir, CuRistiANiTy, and Re- 
vsxaATIon. See afoo foe two next articles.— -JEread. Bueik. 

SCRIFTITRES, %vata for.Searchino tAe. To un- 
derafond foe Seripttirp6,^s Dr. Campbell, we should, 1. 
Get acquai&ted with eaiifo writer’s style, t* Inquire care- 
fa^ Into foe character, foe situafion, and foe office of the 
writer ; foe time, the place, the occasion of Ifot writing ; and 
"the pei^e for whose imuiedhite Use he orjyj^adly intended 
his Wofir. 3. Conttder foe pi^ncipal scc^ Of foe book, 
andifoe particulars ehieHy observable in the method Iw 
whipb the writer has purposed to ex^uifo his design, n. 

foe phmse ill Obscure, foe context must bacgnsult- 
efo TIds, however, Wifi nm always answer; "d/lfir'uo 
not, consider whether fob pksriMe be any of fod iwndtpr’s 
mediMmntiBs: if so,itnmWiii4{mted%ted.tetlfoa(^ 

6.11 this 

be not siiiteteit, recoup ifomdd be bad fo ilm wmlel 
^aamges, if foere be any ihe ofoer sanred wntete. 

7. 11 fois throws no foe Ifew Testament aim 

foe Septuagiat, where foe wdid may be bsed. R If the 
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term be xmly <mce used lu Scripture, then requrHo the or- 
diaaiy acceptation of the term in classical .authors^ 9. 
Soflialimes reference may he had to the fathers. 10. The 
aaeient ireraiona, as well as modern schoUaats, annotators, 
and translators, may be consulted. IV The aoali^ of 
iaith, and the etymology of the word, must be used with 
cautitm. 

Above all, let the reader unite prayer with his endea- 
vors, that his understanding may be illuminated, and his 
heart impressed with the great truths which the sacred 
Scriptures contain. (See Bibucal IsTEarasTATioN ; Ar- 
FscTioas ; Sense of Scriftube ; Seats of Subjects.) Camp- 
beUm Systematic Theology ; Franeke*i Guide ; Bome^t Intro- 
duction! JEmesWs Prindplet of Interpretation! Robinum^s 
Biblkd BwosUary ; Wayland^s Discourses. — Hessd. Buck. 

SCRIPTURES, Public Beadino of. As to the pub- 
lic reading of the Scriptures, it may be remarked, that 
this is a very laudable and necessary practice. One cir- 
cumstance,” as a writer observes, “ why this should be 
attended to in conpegations, is, that numbers of the 
hearers^ in many places, cannot read them themselves, 
and not a kyr of them never hear them read in the fami- 
lies where they reside. It is strange that this has not, long 
ago, struck every person of the least reflection in all our 
churches, nnd esp^ally the ministers, as a most conclu- 
sive and irresistible argument for the adoption of this 
practice. 

“ It surely would be better to abridge the preaching and 
singing, and even the prayers, to one-half of their length 
or more, than to neglect the public reading of the Scrip- 
tures. Let these thin^, therefore, be, duly considered, to- 
gether with the following reasons and observations, and 
let the reader judge and determine the case, or the matter, 
for himself. 

Remember that God no sooner caused any part of his 
will, or word, to be written, than he also commanded the 
same to be read, not only in the fatnily, but also m the con- 
gregation, and that even when all Israel were assembled 
together ; (the men, women, and children, and even the 
strangers that were within their gates j) and the end was, 
that they mig^it hear, and that they might learn, and fear 
the I.ord their God, and observe to do all the words of his 
law, Deut, 31: 12. 

“ AAerward, when synagogues were erected in the land 
of Israel, that the people might every Sabbath meet to 
worship God, it is well known that the public reading of 
the Scriptures was a main part of the service there per- 
formed j so much so, that no less than three-fourths of 
the time was generally employed, it seems, in reading and 
expounding the Scriptures. Even the prayers and songs 
used on those occasions appear to have been all subservi- 
ent to that particular and principal employment or service, 
the reading of the law. 

“ This work, or practice, of reading the Scripture in the 
congregation, is warranted and recommended in the New 
Testament, as well as in the Old. Christians, it is fit 
and necessary that we should first of all look unto Jesus, 
who is the author and finisher of our faith. His example, 
as well as his precepts, is full of precious and most impor- 
tant instruction; and it is a remarkable circumstance, 
which ought never to be forgotten, that he began his pub- 
lic ministry^ in the synagogue of Nazareth, by reading a 
portion of ^ripture out of the book of the niophet Isaiah, 
Luke 4: 15—19. This alone, one would think, might be 
darned quite sufliclent to justify the practice amon^ his 
disciples through all succeeding ages, and even inspire 
them with zeal for its constant observance. 

The apostle Paul, in pointing out to Timothy his 
ministerial duties, particularly mentions * reading,* I Tim. 
4: 13. < Givb attendance,’ says he, ‘ to reading, to exhor- 
tation, lo doetriue j’ evidently distinguishing reading as 
ofle of the public duties incumbent upon Timothy. There 
cati bt* Tm reason for separating these three, as if the former 
was (pdjr a private duty, and the, others public ones ; the 
moH^ UatUful and consistent idea is, that they were all 
three publie dories and that the reading here spoken of, 
wj« «o other than the reading of the Scriptures in tho^ 
'^stian aeseml^s where Timothy was concerned, and 
wh^ the Apostle would have him by no means to neglect. 
If the pifolic reading of the Scriptures was so necessary 


and important in those religious assemblies which had 
Timothy for their minister, how much more must it be in 
our assemblies, and even in those which enjoy the labors 
of our most able and eminent ministers !’ > See Doddridge^ s 
Lectures on rreachmg,---Hend. Buck. 

SCYTHOPOLIS,. (See Bethsan.) 

SEA. The Hebrews gave the name of sea to all great 
collections of water, to great lakes or pools. Thus the 
sea of Galilee, or of Tiberias, or of Cinnereth, is no other 
than the lake of Tiberias, or Gennesareth, in Galilee. The 
Bead sea, the sea of the Wilderness, the sea of the East, 
the sea of Sodom, the sea of Salt, or the Salt sea, the sea 
of AsphaltUes, or of Bitumin, is no other than the lake of 
Sodom. The Ambians and Orientals in general frequently 
gave the name of sea to great rivers, as the Nile, the Eu- 
phrates, the Tigris, and others, which, by their magnitude, 
and the extent of their overflowings, seemed as little seas, 
or great lakes. In T.saiah 11: 15, these words particularly 
apply to the Nile at the Bella. See the above articles. — 
Watson. 

SEABURY, (Samuel, B. B.,) first bishop of the Epis- 
copal church in the United Stales, the son of Mr, Seabury, 
Congre^tional minister at Groton, and aflerwards Episco- 
pal minister at New London, wa.s bom in 1728. After 
graduating at Yale college, in 1751, he went to Scotland, 
where he studied theology. He took orders in London, in 
1753. On his return he was settled ai Brunswick, New 
Jersey. In the beginning of 1757 he removed to Jamaica, 
on Long Island ; and thence, in Becember, 1706, to West 
Chester. In this place he remained till the commence- 
ment of the war, when he went into the city of New York. 
At the return of peace he settled in New London. 

In 1784, he went to England to obtain consecration as 
bishop of the Episcopal church of Connecticut, but meet- 
ing with some obstruction to the accomplishment of bis 
wishes, he went to Scotland, where he was consecrated by 
three non-juring bishops. After this period he discharged, 
for a number of years, at New London, the duties of his 
office in an exemplary manner. He died February 25, 
1790, ageil sixty-eight. He published, besides various 
discourses, two volumes of sermons, which evince a vigo- 
rous and well informed mind. — Benedict's History of all 
MeHsions ; Allen. 

SEAH ; a Hebrew measure, containing about two gal- 
lons and a half, liquid measure j or about a peck, dry 
measure . — Cahnet. 

SEAL. The ancient Hebrews wore their seals, or sig- 
nets, in rings on their fingers, or in bracelets on tbeir 
arms, as is now the custom in the East, Their principal 
uses were for authentication, secrecy, or security. Haman 
seals the decree of king Ahasuerus against the Jews with 
the king’s seal, Esth. 3: 12. The priests of Bel desired 
the king to seal the door of their temple with his own seal. 
The bridegnxnn in the Canticles (8:0) wishes that his 
spouse would w ear him as a signet on her arm, and a seal 
upon her heart. 

Pliny observes, that the use of seals or signets was rare 
at the time of the Trojan w'ar, and that they were under 
tlie necessity of closing their letters with several knots. 
But among the Hebrews they are much more ancient. 
Judah left his seal as a pledge with Tamar, Gen. 38: 25. 
Moses says, (Beut. 32: 34.) that God keeps sealed up in 
his treasuries, under his own seal, the instruments or hi.^ 
vengeance. Job says, (9: 7.) that he keeps the stars as 
under his seal, and allows them to appear when he thinks 


proper, Job 14: 7. 

When they intended to seal up a letter, or a book, they 
wrapped it round with flax, or thread, then Applied the w'ax 
to it, and afterwards the seal, Isa, 8: 16, 17. Ban. 12: 
4. Seals usually contained not merely the initials of the 
owner’s name, but also inscriptions and mottoes of vari- 
ous kinds. This illwrates that beautiful passage in 2 
Tim. 2: 19. The church of God is known by two great 
characteristics— and sasuitUy. 

As a seql is the confirmation of some previous fact, 
grant, or engagement, we see how circumcision, as re- 
ceived by Abraham, became to him a seal of his previous 
justification by faith, Gen. 15:6. Rom. 4: II. so the 
conversion of the Corinthians sealed the divine commis- 


sion of Paul. 
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The book that waa shofwn to St. John the evangeUst, idea that no one in left on earth suf^iently holy to ad* 
(Ber. 5: 1. 6; 1, 2, te.) was sealed with seven seals. It minister it aright.— ITisfiij. Muck, 
was a rare thing to.affix soeh a number of seals ; but this SEBASTIAN, a ChmUan martyr tmder Biodetiaii, 
insinuated the great importanee and secrecy of iht mat- was born at Narbonne, in Gaul, instructed in the furinci- 
ter. In civil contracts they generally made two originals : i^es of Christianity at MHaa, m afterwaxds became a 
one continued open, and was kept by him for whose inte> member of the emperoris f^ard at Eome. He rmnaiwed 
rest the contract was made ; the other was aealed and de- a true Christian in the midst of idolatry ; unallxired by 
posited in some public office. (See hnK.y^Watsm. the splendors of a court, untainted by evil examples, and 

SEASON ; to season a thing with salt, or spice, dec. uncontaminated by the hopes of mefennent. Having been 
that it may keep fresh, or taste well, Lev. 2: 13. Speech informed against, on account of his rank he was called be- 
ts seasoned with the salt of grace when it proceeds from fore the emperor, who charged him with ingratitude, dec. 
holy wisdom and love, and tends to honor God and profit for being an enemy to the gods. Sebastian replied with 
our neighbor. Col. 4: 6. (See Tims.) — Bronm, Christian spirit, and express^ his regard for the imperial 

SEAT. The seat of Moses, on which the scribes and person. But remaining inflexible, he was sentenced to be 
Pharisees sat, expresses the authority of the doctors of shot at with arrows, which was executed accordingly, 
the law, and their office of teaching. The seat of the Some Christians coming to the place of execution, in order 
scomer, mentioned in the first Psalm, alludes to the abo- to bury him, perceived signs of life in him. In a short 
mmablc discourse, and the licentious manners, of liber- time, under their care, he recovered j butwentont,andin- 
lines, who corrupt equally by their scandalous example and teniionally placed himself in the emperoris way. The 
condact, as by their loose principles. The seat of honors, emperor was much astonislied both at the appearance of 
(Ecclus. 7- 4.) is the chief places in the synagogues, his person, and the reprehensive language with which Se- 
which the Pharisees assumed *, (Matt. 13: 6.) the seat bastian addressed him. He was ailerwards prdered to be 
prepared for Job in the assemblies ; (Job 29: 7.) the seat beat to death, and the Christums were forbidden either to 
or throne of the king, and that of God, arc clear enough use means for his recovery, or to bury him.— JFhx, p. 40. 
in their meaning. The throne belongs to God, and to the SEB AT ; the fifth month of the Jewish civil year ; and 

king j the seat of honor to the friends of the king, and to the eleventh of the ecclesiastical year, Zech. 1; 7. — Calmet, 
great men. (See Bsn, and Accubation.) — Caimet, SECEDERS ; a numerous body of Presbyterians in 

SEATS OF SUBJECTS ; a phrase used to describe a Scotland, who have, withdrawn from the communion of 
principle of great importance in the study of the Bible, the established church. 

The seat of a subject, 8&ys Francke, is any place in the In 1732, more than forty ministers presented an address 
Scriptures where such subject is treated j whether profes- to the general assembly, specifying, in a variety of instan- 
sedly, or in subordination to another subject ; or, more es- ces, what they considered to be great defections from the 
pecially, when it is regularly discussed and grounded by established constitution of the church, and craving a re- 
the obvious appcjintment of the Holy Spirit. This last dress of these grievances. A petition to the same eflect, 
may be termed its proper seat j and is that of which we subscribed by several hundreds of elders and private 
at present chiefly speak. It should, however, be remark- Christians, was offered at the same time ; but the assem- 
ed, that the same subjects are thus treated in more than bly refused a hearing to both, and enacted, that the elec- 
one chapter and book of Scripture j and hence there is an lion ofTuinisters to vacant charges where an accepted pre- 
evident difference even between the proper seats of the sentation did not take place, should be competent only to 
same subject. The doctrine of justification, for instance, a conjunct meeting of elders and heritors, being Protes- 
is considered in the third chapter of Fhilippians, as in its tants. , To this act many objections were made by num- 
])roper seat ; but the epistle to the Romans and Galatians bers of ministers and private Christians, which led at 
are, more eminently, the seats of that doctrine. length to their exclusion from the general assembly, and 

A knowledge of the seats of subjects is requisite, in or- from the church of Scotland. This sentence being mil- 
der that the Scriptures may be digested in the mind, as it mated to them, they protested that their ministerial office 
were, into common places^ whence passages parallel to any and relation to their respective charges should be held as 
text that may occur, will readily suggest themselves, valid as if no such sentence had passed ; and that they 
With a view to this it is recommended not to measure oar were now obliged to make a secession from the prevailing 
reading by the chapters into which the Holy Writ has party in the ecclesiastical courts ; and, that it shall be 
been divided, but to penuse an entire subject at one time, lawful and warrantable for them to preach the gospel, ami 
Were this monition strictly regarded, studente would clear- discharge every branch of the pastoral office, according to 
Jy perceive that to explain Scripture by Scripture, and dif- the word of God, and the established principles of the 
ficult pa.ssages by others of easier solution, is an invalua- church of Scotland. Mr. Ralph Erskine, minister at Dun- 
ble expository help j. and they would likewise have in con- fermline, Mr. Thomas Mair, minister at Orwel, Mr. John 
slant readiness a system of divinity, compiled from the McLaren, minister at Edinburgh, Mr. John Currie, minis- 
sacred volume itself, and divested of all human glos- ter at Kinglassie, Mr. James Wardlaw, minister at Dun- 
ses. fermline. and Mr. Thomas Naim, minister at Abbotshall, 

The student will find it a beneficial practice, if he draw protested against the sentence of the commission, and that 
up, as he reads, for his own prtvate use, an index of sub- it should be lawful for them to complain of it to any subsc- 
jects digested according to their proper seats. To tbrm quent general assembly of the church, 
such an index will not require muck labor, and will cer- The secession properly commenced at this date. And 
tainly be productive of abnn^nt advantage. Those accordingly the Reeled ministers declared ip their protest, 
which are prepared by others do not so forcibly affect the that they were laid under the disagreeable n^essity of sc- 
memory. Youn^ persons arc not ^indeed capable of ar- ceding, not from the principles and constitution of the 
ranging such an index wdth the requisite precirion. They chqrch of Scotland, to which, they said, they steadfastly 
ought to be assisted, at least in a few chapters. adhered, but from the present church^ourts, which had 

The exercises of discussion and examination are better thrown them out from ministerial communion. The as- 
adapted to fix the seats of subjects in the mind than any sembly, however, which met in May, 1734, did so far mo- 
other means whatever. Students do not, indeed, usually dify the above sentence, that they empowered the synod 
api^iate the important advantages which result from a of Perth and Stirling to receive the ejected ministers into 
pef^t acquaintance with the seats, and therefore do not the communion of the church, and resmre them to their 
oulttvato. this branch of study with correspondent atten- respective charges j but with this exinress direction, |Mhai 
but experience will demonstrate and enforce its the said synod should not take * upon them to judge 
of the Saipitares. of the legality or fi>nnalky Of the former piceedufe of the 
SE-BAWISTS : a^ct of small note, which was formed . church mdicatories in relate lo this afkir, or either ap- 
in England ntet the ^ginning of the seventeenth efentu- prove or cenwire the same.” As this appointment neither 
ry, by one John Smith, who maintained foat it was law- etmdemned the act of the preecding assembly, »or the 
f«l for every one fo baptize Imself There is at this day conduct of the commissitm, the secHmihg miftisters consi- 
an incoflitidemhle Sect Ru^ia who are known by this dered it to be rather an act of grace than of justice ; and, 
name, aind who perform the rite upon themselves, from an therefore, they said they could not return to the church- 
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courts- upon this ground } and they published to the world 
the reasons of their reiusal, and the terms upoa which 
they were willing to return to the communion nf the esta* 
blished church. They now erected themselv'es into an 
ecclesiastical court, which they called the Associated Fres- 
bgterf^ and. preached occasionally to numbers of the peo^e, 
who joined them in didereat parts of the country. They 
also published what they called Vedaratian^ and 

TesHmonyt to the doctrine, worship, government, and dis- 
cipline of the church of Scotland; and against several 
instances, as they said, of defection from these, both in 
former and in the present times. Some time after this, 
several ministers of the established church joined them, 
and the Associated Presbytery now consisted of eight mi> 
nisters. But the general assembly which met in 1738, 
finding that the number of Seceders was much increased, 
ordered the eight ministers to be served with a libel, and 
to be cited to the next meeting of the 9 ^mbly, in 1739. 
They now appeared at the bar as a constituted presbytery, 
and having formally declined the assembly’s authority, 
they immediately withdrew. The assembly which met 
next year deposed them from the office of the ministry ; 
which, however, they continued to exercise in their respec- 
tive congregations, who still adhered to them, and erected 
meeting-houses, where they preached till their death. Mr. 
James Fisher, the last survivor of them, was, by an una- 
nimous call, in 1741, translated from Ivinclaven to Glas- 
gow, where he continued in the exercise of his ministry 
among a numerous congregation, respected by all ranks 
in that large city, and died in 1775, much regretted by his 
people and friends. In 1745, the seceding ministers were 
become so numerous, that they were erected into three 
different presbyteries under one synod, when a veiy un- 
profitable dispute divided them into two parties. (See 
Bubohers, and Arti-rurghers.) 

The constitution of the Anti-burgher church diflTered ve- 
ry little from that of the Burghers. The supreme court 
among them was designated The Getieral Associate Synodj 
having under its jurisdiction three provincial syno^ in 
Scoilamd, and one in Ireland. They, as well as the 
Burgher Seceders, had a divinity hall, and a professor of 
theology, whose lectures every candidate for the office of 
a preacher was obliged to attend. 

Alter many unsuccessful attempts to bring about a re- 
union of these two bodies, measures were mote vigorously 
renewed about twelve or fourteen years ago, and in 1820 
it was happily accomplished; and the communion thus 
forpied tooK the name of the United Secession Church, and 
now constitutes the most numerous and infiuential body 
among the Dissenters m Scotland. Though unendowed, 
and laboring under many disadvantages in a pecuniary 
point of view, it is rich in the intelligence and piety of its 
ministers, and the extent in which true religion is found to 
exist among its members. With much of that hereditary 
profession which is so common in the north, there are, 
nevertheless, in its congregations numbers who have ex- 
perienced the gospel to be the power of God unto salvation, 
and who adorn tne doctrine of God their Savior in all 
things. It is every day acquiring fresh strength by the 
increase of its members ; and instead of a coalition being 
any longer expected between this church and the establish- 
ment, the probability of any such union is every day be- 
coming less and less, owing partly to a growing jealousv 
of tile Dissenters, and an indisposition to co-oprate with 
them in religious matters on the partof the mother church, 
and partly to the rapid progress that is making, both 
among the ministers and peojffe of the Secession, of prin- 
ciples decidedly hostile to all ecclesiastical establishments. 

The number of settled ministers at present in the united 
body is about three hundred and twenty, vacant churches 
from thirty to forty, and the number of licensed preachers 
on the list nearly a hundred. In the most populous towns 
thp congregations belonging to this body not only rival, 
bus oflen existed, in numerical strength, the congregations 
of the establishment. About two hundred ministers at- 
lached to this t^urch labor in England in the cause of 
ev^gelical truth and Christian liberty, and form there an 
independent bodjr* In the northern counties a considera- 
bly number of pongregations have been formed in this 
connexion. These have regular presbyteries. There are 


in Loudon four congiegatioiis. In JSoith America, much 
of the snptdy of evangelical Fresbytciian ministers has 
been obtained from this body ; and in Nova Scotia, the 
Presbyterian church not only had its origin, but also, till 
very lately, its entire supply from ihem.—Hmd. Buck. 

SECEDERS, (Old Ljgbt j) an insignificant section of 
the old Secession church, otherwise known by the name 
of Original Seceders, and agreeing pretty much with those 
next mentioned, yet keeping themselves distinct from 
them, and holding no fellowship with any other body of 
professors. They are described as few in number, and 
remarkable for nothing but iUiberolity and intolerance. 
Edin. Theol. Rev., Nov., 1830. — Etetsd. Buck. 

SECEDERS, (Original a small party of Presbyteri- 
ans in Scotland, which has lately coalesced under the au- 
spices of Dr. M’Crie and Mr. Paxton, who refused to unite 
with the United Secession church, on the ground of the 
mere abstract question about the magistrates’ power” in 
matters of religion. Dependent entirely on old prejudices, 
upheld and recommended merely by the respectability of 
the names of their leaders, this body, which is extremely 
small, cannot subsist long, but must gradually merge into 
one or other of the larger bodies of Presbyterian Dis- 
senters. — Jtend. Buck. 

SECHEM, SicuEM, Syceem, or Shechem, called also Sy- 
char in the New Testament, afterwards Neapoiis, and m 
the present day Nablous, Naplous, Napolose, and Naplo- 
sa; (for it Is thus variously written ;) a city of Samaria, 
near the parcel of ground which Jacob bought of Hamor, 
the father of Schechem, and gave to bis son Joseph. Here 
Joseph’s bones were brought out of Egypt to be interred ; 
and on the same piece of ground was the well called Ja- 
cob’s well, at which our Savior sat down when he had the 
memorable conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
(John 4.) which caused her, and many other inhabitants 
of Sechem, or Syebar, as it is there called, to receive him 
as the Messiah. 

On contemplating this place and its vicinity, Dr. £. D. 
Clarke says, The traveller, directing hts footsteps towards 
its ancient sepulchres, as everlasting as the rocks in which 
they are hewn, is permitted, upon the authority of sacred 
and indisputable record, to contemplate the spot where the 
remains of Joseph, of Eleazer, and of Joshua, w'ere seve- 
rally deposited. If any thing connected with the memory 
of past ages be calculated to awaken local enthusiasm, the 
land around this city is pre-eminently entitled to conside- 
ration. The sacred stoiy of events transacted m the field 
of Sichem, from our earliest years, is remembered with 
delight ; but with the territory before our eyes where those 
events took place, and in the view of objects existing as 
they were described above three thousand years ago, the 
grateful impression kindles into ecstasy. Along the val- 
ley, we beheld ^ a company of Ishmaelites coming from 
Gilead,’ as in the days of Reuben and Judah, ^ with their 
camels, bearing spicery, and balm, and myrrh,’ who 
would gladly have purchased another Joseph of his bre- 
thren, and conveyed him as a slave to some Potiphar in 
Egypt. Upon the hills around flocks and herds were 
feeding, as of old ; nor in the simple garb of the shepherds 
of Samaria was there any thing repugnant to the notions 
we may entertain of the appearance presented by the sous 
of Jacob.” The celebrated well called Jacob’s well, but 
which, with the inhabitants of Sechem, is knowm by the 
name of Bir Samaria, or the well of Samaria,” is situ- 
ated about half an hour’s walk east of the town. (See 
Jacob’s WELL.V-'PTh^iqa. 

SECKER, (Thomas,) an eminent and pious prelate, \cas 
bom, in 1693, at Sibthorpe, in Nottinghamshire, and was 
educate^, at various seminaries, with the view of becoming 
a preacher among the, Dissenters. In 1716, however he 
went to Leyden, studied physic, and took his degree. In 
1721 he entered at Exeter coUe^, Oxibrd. Having con- 
formed to the church, he took orders, and obtained prefer- 
ment. After having filled varions minor ministries, be 
was consecrated bishop of Bristol in 1734. He was trans- 
lated to Oxford in 1737, On Ihe death of archbishop Hut- 
ton, in 1758, the duke of Newcastle, then at the head of 
the cabinet, placed bishop Seeker in the vacant primacy, 
without any solicitation on his part, or previous conscious- 
ness of the dignity about to be conferred on him. in tins 
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exalted situation he conducted himself with great dignity. 

As a scholar, he was elegant rather than profonhd. 

Archbishop Seeker d^ at Eambeth ^lace, on the 3d 
of August, 1766, hi^y esteemed and regretted. Modera- 



tion and discretion, without negligence or laxity, formed 
the basis of his ecclesiastical policy ; and although some 
difference of opinion has been entertained in respect to his 
general merit, 'perhaps few have filled the same station 
more usefully to the public, and reputably to themselves. 
Life prefixed to hu Sermons. — Davenport ; Jones^ Chris, Biog. 

SECRET j hidden, or known only to a few, Mark 4: 22. 
In secret is in such a place or manner as that few know it, 
or where one cannot be hurt. Job 40: 13. Fs. 27: 5. The 
secret of God is, (1.) His purpose concerning persons and 
nations, and the reasons of his dispensing his mercy and 
judgment in such a manner and time, Beut. 29: 29. Amos 
3: 7. (2.) His secret favor and blessing, his instructing 
men in the mysteries of his word and providence, and his 
directing, succeeding, and protecting them in their station 
and work, Ps. 25: 14. The seertts of men are, (1.) That 
which few do or ought to know ; such secrets talebearers 
reveal, Prov. 20: 19. (2,) The meaning of a dream or 
vi.sion which is hard to w known, Dan. 4: 9. (Z.) Their 
inward purposes, dispositions, aims, and acts, which are 
known only to God and one’s self, I Cor. 14: 25. Eccl. 12; 
14. Rom. 2; 16. (4.) Those parts of the human body 
which modesty requires to be covered, Deut. 25: 11. The 
secrets of wisdom are the unknown mysteries contained in 
the knowledge and practice of true religion, particularly 
those relating to the divine excellence. Job 11: 6. God’s 
secret place is where his peculiar presence is, but is unseen, 
as amid the flames of Sinai ; (Ps. 81: 7.) and in the tem- 
ple, chiefly its most holy place j (Ezek. 7: 22.) or Christ, 
and intimate fellowship through him, by which one has 
unseen instruction, and great happiness and safety, Ps. 91: 
1. 27: 5. — Brown. 

SECT ; a collective term, comprehending all such as 
follow the doctriues and opinions of some divine, philoso- 
pher, &c. The word sect, says Dr. Campbell, (Prelim. 
Diss.) among the Jews, u^as not, in its application, entirely 
coincident with the same terra as applied by Chti.stians to 
the subdivisions subsisting among themselves. We, if I 
mistake not, invariably use it of those who form separate 
communions, and do not associate with one another in re- 
ligious worship and ceremonies. Thus, we call Papists, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, different sects, not so much on ac- 
count of their differences in opinion, as because they have 
established to themselves different fraternities, to which, 
in what regards public worship, they confine themselves’j 
the several denominations above mentioned having no 
intercommunity with one another in sacred matters. 
High church and low church we call only parties, be- 
cause they have not formed separate communions. Great 
and known differences in opinion, when followed by no 
external breach in the society, are not considered wHh us 
as constttuling distinct sects' though their differences in 
opinion may give rise to mutual aversion. Now, in the 
Jewish sects, (if we except the Samaritans,} there were no 
sepaWte communities erected. The same temple and the 
same synagogues were attended alike by Ph^secs and 
Saddit<w«6 : nay, there were often of both denominations 
jBanhedrim. and even in the priesthood. Another 
difference was, also, that the name of the sect was not ap- 
plted to all the people who adopted the same opmions, but 
to ther nwjn m eminence amdng them who were con- 
ndem a« lib leaders of ih v party.— HTend. Buck, 
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SECTARIANISM. (See Bigotry.) 

SECULAR GLERGY. (Sec Clergy.) 
SECUNDIANS t adenomtnatiem in Ihe second century, 
whidi derived their name from Secimdiis, a disciple of 
Valentine. He maintained the doctrine of two eternal 
prmoiides, viz. light and darkness, whence arose the good 
and evil that are observaMe in the universe. (See Valsh* 
TtmAKs.WHend. Buck, 

SECURE} (1.) Not exposed to apparent danger, Job 
12: 6. (2.) Without fear of danger, Judg. 8: 11. Mic. 2; 
8. And to secure one is to ke^ him free from danger, and 
the fear of it, Matt. 28: 14. To take seeuritp of one is to 
get bail for his good behavior, or his appearance at court, 
Acts 17: 9. Men’s secure fearlessness of danger is either 
sinftdf when not afraid of their bad state or condition, and 
of the just judgments of God ; or haly, when one by a firm 
faith commits himself and all his concerns to God in 
Christ, as his own God, Job 12: 6. 11: 18. — Bronm.. 

SEDITION j a febcUious uproar in a city or country, 
contrary to the command and authority of the civil magis- 
trate, Gal. 5: 20.— Brofsn. 

SEDUCE j to decoy, or draw away one from correct 
principles or practice, 1 Tim. 4: 1. The way of the wick- 
ed seduceth them ; leads them on to farther impiety, and 
keeps their consciences quiet, while they hasten to eternal 
wo, Prov. 12: 26. God’s people are sedveed when taught, 
advised, or compianded to forsake what is truth, and law- 
ful, and to follow what is sinful, 2 Kings 21; 9. Ezek. 13: 
10. The E^ptians were seduced by their rulers when led 
to worship idols, work wickednes^ and follow schemes 
ruinous to the nation, Isa. 9: 13. Evil men and seducers 
wax worse and worse when God justly leaves them to pro- 
ceed from one error or wicked way to another still worse, 
and to become more bold in their seducing work, 2 Tim. 
3: 13. — Bronm. 

SEDUCTION ; the diabolical crime of insnaring the 
aflfections of a virgin to destroy her chastity. (See For- 
nication} Marriage.) 

SEE, Apostolic ; the chair or throne of such bishop- 
rics as were supposed to have been formed by an apostle. 

The title, thus originally common to many, was, m pro- 
cess of time, by the ambition of the bishops of Rome, ap- 
propriated to their own. They had, as they thought, till 
the year 1662, a pregnant proof, not only of St. Peter’s 
erecting their chair, but of his silting in it himself : for 
till that year the very chair on which they believed, or 
would make others l^lieve, he had sat, was shown and 
exposed to public adoration on the l8th of ‘January, the 
festival of the said chair. But while it was cleaning, in 
order to be set up in some conspicuous place of the Vati- 
can, the twelve labors of Hercules unluckily appeared en- 
graved on it. Our worship, however, says Giacomo Bar- 
tholini, who was present at this discovery, and relates it, 
was not misplaced, since it was not to the wood we paid 
it, but to the prince of the apo.stles, St. Peter. An author 
of no mean character, unwilling to give up the holy chair, 
even after this discovery, as having a place and a peculiar 
solemnity among the other saints, has attempted to ex- 
plain the labors of Hercules in a mystical sense, as em- 
blems representing the future exploits of the popes. But 
the ridiculous and distorted conceits of that writer are not 
worthy our notice, though by Clement X. they were judged 
not unworthy of a reward. — ffend. Buck. 

SEED, the prolific principle of future life, is taken in 
Scripture for ]^sterit^. whether of man, beasts, trees, &c., 
all of- which are said to be sown and to fructify, as the 
means of producing a succeeding generation, Jer. 31: 
27. This word is occasionally restricted to one principal 
descendant, one who by excellence is the seed } as, the 
seed of the woman, (Gen. 3: 15. Gal. 3: 16.) the seed of 
Abraham, the seed of David, meaning the most excellent 
descendant of the woman, of Abraham, of David. Or. we 
may understand by “the seed of the woman,” the son of 
a virgin } as verified in the supernatural conception of Je- 
sus, Matt. 1; 18, &c. Luke 1; 26, See. 

Seed is taken figoTatIvely for the word of God } (Luke 
8: 5. 1 Pet. 1: 23.) for a dfiporition df divine origin j (1 
John 3: 9.) and for truly pious persons, Matt. 13: 36. 

The seedm* Abraham denotes not only thqse who deseed 
from him, by natural issue, but those who imitate his cha- 
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ractcr ; (Kom. 4: 16.) for, if he be the father of the faith- 
ful/’ then the faithful are his seed^ by character, indepen- 
dent of natural descent ; and hence the Messiah is stud to see 
Ms se^t or conversion only, Isa. 53: lO^Cdmet. 

SIJEIN&, (Heb. nabat, to see,) in Scripture is used to 
express the sense of vision j knov^ledge of spiritual things } 
and even the supernatural knowledge of hidden things, of 
prophecy, of visions, of ecstasies. Whence it is that for- 
mmy those were cal^ seers who were afterwards termed 
hets ; and that prophecies were called visions, 
orcover, to see, is used for expressing all kinds of 
sensations. It is said in Exodns, (20; 18.) that the Isra- 
elites saw voices, thunder, lightning, the sounding of the 
trumpet, and the whole mountain of Sinai covered with 
clouds, or smoke. And Aupstine observes, that the verb, 
to see, is applied to ail the nve natural senses j to see, to 
hear, to smell, to taste, to touch. To see goodness,” is 
to enjoy it. “ To see the goodness of the Lord (Ps. 27: 
13.) that is, to enjoy the mercy or blessing which God 
hath promised. ** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
ihall see Qod that is, they shall have the perfect and 
immediate fruition of the glorious presence of God in , hea- 
ven ; or they shall understand the mysteries of salvation ; 
they shall perceive the loving kindness of God towards 
them in this life, and shall at length perfectly enjoy him 
m heaven. — Watson, 

SEEK J to endeavor to obtain, whether by searching 
for ; (Gen. 37: 16.) asking by prayer ; (Ezra 8; 21.) or by 
the use of any other means that tends to procure the en- 
joyment of a thing, Gen. 43: 18. God seeks men when he 
fixes his love on them, knd by his Son’s righteousness and 
intercession, and by the ministry of his word, and the 
efficacy of his Spirit, he recovers them from their misera- 
ble state or condition, Ezek. 34: 16. Ps. 119: 176. Luke 
15: 4 — 9, and 19: 10. To seek God, or his name, or face^ is 
to ask his direction, pray for his favors, and depend on 
him as our helper and portion, Ps. 63: 1, and 83: 16. Hy- 
pocrites seek him when they pretend to be sensible of their 
wants, and to pray for and desire the enjoyment of himself 
and fators, Prov. 1; 28, The Jews sought Christ after his 
ascension, but found him not ; they had, to no purpose, an 
eager desire to enjoy the appearance of their Messiah, 
John 8; 21. To seek to an altar or temple is to frequent it 
religiously, 2 Chron. 1: 5. Deut. 12: 5. Amos 5': 5. To 
seek God’s works is to endeavor to understand them, Ps, 
111: 2. To seek God’s precepts is to endeavor to know 
and obey them, Ps. 119: 115, 155. To seek judgment, or 
mischief, is to employ one’s self in practising justice or 
doing mischief, Isa. 1; 17. Prov. 11: 27, and 17: 11, 19. 
To seek peflce is to endeavor to promote it, Ps. 34; 14, Jer, 
29. 7. To seek one's soul, or life, is to desire and use all 
pos.sible means for murdering or ruining him, Ps, 35: 4. 
38: 12. The gracious law of spiritual blessings Christ 
affirms to be, Seek, and ye shall find.” — Brown ; him 
Graham's Test of Truth. 

SEEKEKS ; a denomination which arose in England 
in the year 1645. They derived their name from iheir 
maintaining that the true church ministry, Scripture, 
and ordinances, were lost, for which they were seeking. 
They taught that the Scriptures were uncertain ; that pre- 
sent miracles were necessary to faith; that our ministry 
IS wiihout authoritj^ J and that our worship and ordinances 
are unnecessary or vain. They were, if the phrase may 
be allows, a sort of Christian sceptics. — Hand. Buck. 

SEIK, the Horite. (See next article.) 

SEIB, (Mount ;) a mountainous tract, extending from 
the sonihcm extremity of the Dead sea to the gulf of Aca- 
ha, or Ezion-Geber. The whole of this tract was probably 
before called mount Hor, and was inhabited by the Horites, 
the descendants, as it is thought, of Hor, who is no other- 
wise known, and whose name is now only retained in that 
part of the jdain where Aaron died. These people were 
driven out from their country by the Edomites, or the chil- 
dren of Esau, who dwelt there m their stead, and were in 
possession of this region when the Israelites passed by in 
their passagfe from Igjrpt to the land of Canaan. The 
wntry had, however, been previously overrun, and no 
doubt very much depopulated, by the invasion of Ched<^- 
laomer, king of Elam. At what time the name of Hor 
was chough to that of Seir cannot be ascertained. 


Mount Seir rises ahrupUy on us western side flom tlie 
valleys of' El Ghor and El Araba ; presenting an im|)reg* 
nable front to the strong country of the Edomite moun- 
taineers, which compelled the Israelites, who were unable 
(if permitted by their leader) to force a passage through 
this mountain barrier, to skirt its western base, along the 
great valley of the Ghor and Araba, and so to » compass 
the land of Edom by the way of the Eed sea that is, to 
descend to its southern extremity at Ezion-Geber, as they 
could not penetrate it higher up. To the southward of 
this place Burckhardt obeyed an opening in the moun- 
tains, where he supposed the Israelites to bave .pns>ed. 
This passage brought them into the high plains on the 
east of mount Seir, which are so much higher than the 
valley on the west, that the mountainous territoiy of the 
Edomites w^as everywhere more accessible : a circum- 
stance which perhaps contributed to make them more 
afraid of the Israelites on this border, whom they had set 
at defiance on the opposite one. The mean elevation of 
this chain cannot be estimated at less than four thousand 
feet. In the summer it produces most of the European 
fruits, namely, apricots, figs, pomegranates, olives, apples, 
and peaches j wliile in winter deep snows occasionally lull, 
with frosts to the middle of March. The inhabitants, like 
those of most mountainous regions, are very healthy. 
Burckhardt says, that there was no part of Syria in which 
he saw so few invalids : a circumstance which did not 
escape the observation of the ancients ; who dcnominatcil 
it, Falmtina terfia she salutaris . — Watson ; Bib. llrpos. 

SELA ; 2 Kings 14: 7. Sela, in Hebrew, signifies a 
rock, and answers to the Greek word petra ,* whence il has 
been reasonably inferred that the city bearing this nnine, 
and which was' the celebrated capital of Arabia Petrcca, is 
the place mentioned by the sacred historian. The remains 
in the valley of Wady M'ousa, which are described by 
Burckhardt and Legh, and by captains Irby and Mangles, 
attest the splendor of the former city . At the wesierri end 
of the valley, the road ascends to the high platform oi» 
which mount Hor and the tomb of Aaron .stand ; in the 
vkinity of which Josephus and Eusebius agree in placing 
the ancient Petra. {See Canaan.)— 

SELAH. This expression is found in the P&.alms se- 
venty-four times, and thrice in the prophet Habakkuk. 
Some modern.s pretend that seldh has no signification, and 
that it IS only a note of the ancient music, whose use is no 
longer known. Calmet says it intimates the end, or a 
pause, and that is its proper signification ; but as it is not 
always found at the conclusion of the sense, or of the 
psalm or song, so it is highly probable, as Gesenius sug- 
gests, that it signifies a repeat. It is clear that U always 
follows some highly important senurneni, and is a proper 
call to reflection. — Calmet; Jones; Watson. 

SELDEN, (John,) an eminent lawyer and writer, was 
born, in 15K4, at Salvinton, in Sussex ; w'as educated at 
Chichester, and at Han hall, Oxford ; and studied the 
law at Clifford’s Inn and the Inner Temple. After hav- 
ing been called to the bar, he practised chiefly as a cham- 
ber coun.sel, and much of his time was devoted to studying 
the history and antiquities of liis native land. Between 
1607 and 1640, he prt^uced several wwks, of w'hieh the 
chief are, Titles of Honor ; a Treatise on the Syrian Dei- 
lie.s ; the History of Tithes ; and Mare Clausum, lii 
1640, he w^as chosen M. P. for Oxford. Though Seldon 
had mo^e than once been persecuted and imprisoned by 
the court for his love of liberty, yet he acted with great 
moderation at the commencement of the disputes between 
Charles and the parliament. The house of commons ap- 
pointed him keeper of the records in the Tower, and, sub- 
sequently, one of the commissioners of the admiralty, and 
voted him five thousand pounds. He died in 1654. His 
Table Talk was published after Ms death, by his amanu- 
ensis. Seldcn was a decided Christian, and one of the 
most learned men of his time. — Bmmport. 

SELEUCIA; a city of Syria, situated upon the Medi- 
terranean, near the place where the Orontes discharges 
itself into the sea. St. Eanl and Barnabas were at thi.s 
when they embarked for Cyprus, Acts 13: 4.— 

SELEUCIANS; disciples of Seleucus, a philosopher 
of Galatia, who, about the year 380, adopted the senli- 
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ments of Hcrmo^nes and those of Audseus. He taught, 
with the Valentinians, that Jesus Christ assumed a'b^y 
only in appearance. He is said also to have maintained 
that the world was not made hy God, but was co«etemal 
with him ; and that the soul was only an animated fire 
created by the angels ; that Christ does not sit at the rij^t 
hand of the Father in a human body, but that he lodged 
his body in the sun, according to Fs. 19; 4 ; and that the 
pleasures of beatitude consisted in corporeal delight. — 
Het^. Suck. 

SELF-BAPmEIlS. (See Se^Battists.) 

SELF-DECEPTION, includes all those various frauds 
which we practise on ourselves in forming a judgment, 
or receiving an impression of our own state, character, and 
conduct ; or those deceits which make our hearts impose 
on us in making us promises, if they may be so termed, 
which are not kept, and contracting engagements which 
arc never performed. 

Self-deception, as one observes, appears in the follow- 
ing cases 1. In judging of our own character, on 
which we too easily confer the name of self-examination, 
how often may we detect ourselves in enhancing the me- 
rit of tlie good qualities we possess, and in giving ourselves 
credit for others which we really have not ! 2. When se- 
veral motives or passions concur in prompting us to any 
action, we too easily assign the chief place and effect to 
the best. 3. We are too prone to flatter ourselves by in- 
dulging the notion that our habits of vice are but indi- 
vidual acts, into which we have been seduced by occa- 
sional temptations, while we are easily led to assign the 
name of habits to our occasional acts and individual in- 
stances of virtue. 4. We confound the mere assent of the 
understanding naturally, attended by some correspondent 
but transient sensibilities, with the impulses of the afiec- 
tions and determination of the will. 5. We are apt to as- 
cribe to settled principles the good actions which are the 
mere effect of natural temper. 6. As sometimes, in esti- 
mating the character of others, we too hastily infer the 
right motive from the outward act ; so, m judging of our- 
selves, we overrate the worth, by overvaluing the motives 
of our actions. 7. We often confound the non-appear- 
ance of a vicious affectiem with its actual extinction. 8. 

We of*cn deceive ourselves by comparing our actual with 
our former character and conduct, and perhaps too easily 
ascribing to the extirpation of vicious, or the implantation 
of virtuous habits, that improvement which is owingmerely 
to the lapse of time, advancing age, altered circumstances, 

&c. 9. Another general and fertile source of self-decep- 
tion is our readiness to excuse, or at least to extenuate, 
the vices of our particular station : while we congratulate 
ourselves on the absence of other vices which we are un- 
der no temptation to commit. 10. We deceive ourselves 
by supposing our remorse for sin is genuine, when, alas, 
it does not lead tc repentance. 11. By forming improper 
judgments of others, and forming our own conduct upon 
theirs. 

From this view we may learn, 1. That the objects as 
to which men deceive themselves are very numerous j God, 

Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Bible, and gospel doc- 
trines, religious experience, sin, heaven, hell, dec. 2. The 
causes are great and powerful: sin, Satan, the heart, the 
world, interest, prejudice. 3. The numbers who deceive 
themselves are great ; the young, the aged, the rich, the 
poor, self-righteous, hypocrites, apostates, the ungodly. 

4. The evils are many and awral. It renders us the 
slaves of procrastination, leads us to overrate ourselves, 
filers us with an idea of easy victory, confirms onr evil 
habits, and exposes us to the greatest danger. 5. We 
should endeavor to understand and practise the means not 
to be deceived j such as strict self-inquiry, prayer, watch- 
fulness, and ever taking the Scriptures for onr guide. 6. 

And lastly, we should learn to ascertain the evidences of 
not being deceived, which are such as these : when sin is 
the ob^ectof our increasing fear, a tenderness of consmence ; 
whm^ uan nppeal to God as to the sincerity of our mo- 
tvm and ainui $ when dependent on God’s promise, pmvi- 
dtence, and trace f and when conformed to hhn in all nghte- 
ousness and true holiness. (See SELF-ExAMiNAtion.) 
ft- Fedfc. 

; the giving up of ourselves un- 


roservedly to God j that we may serve him in righteous- 
ness and ^tme holine.ss, Rom. O: 13. 12< 1. See Sincri* 
FiCATfOit; vcd. i, Svo edit.— 

SELF-DEFENCE, implies not only die presmation 
oi one’s life, but also the ^teetion of our property, be- 
cause without prt^rty lifo cannot be preserved in aciv*- 
lieed natiem. 

Some condemn all resistance, whatsoever be the evil 
ofiStred, or whosoever be the person that offers it i otbean 
Will not admit that It should pass any further than bare 
resistance $ others say that it must never be carried so far 
as haaarding the life of the assailant ; and others, again, 
who deny it not to be lawftil in some cases to kill the 
aggressor, at the same time a&rm it to be a thing more 
Isiudable and consonant to the gospel to choose rather to 
lose one’s life in imitation of Christ, than to secure it at 
the expense of another’s, in pursuance of the permission of 
nature. 

But, notwithstanding,” says Grove, “ the great names 
winch may appear on the side of any of these opinions, 1 
cannot but think sdif-defenee, though it proceeds to the 
killing of another to save one’s sdl^ is m comlnosi cases 
not barely permitted, but enjoined by nature ; and that a 
man would be wanting to the Autb.^ of his being, to so- 
ciety, and to himself, to abandon that life with which he 
is put in trust. That a person forfeits his own life to the 
sword of justice, by taking away another’s unprovoked, 
is a principle not to be disputed. This being so, I ask, 
whence should arise the obligation to let another kill me, 
rather than venture to save myself by deslf^oying my ene- 
my ? It cannot arise from a regard to society, which, by 
my suffering another to kill roe, loses two lives j that of 
an honest man by unjust violencOi and that of hts mur- 
derer, if it can be called a loss, by the hand of justice. 
Whereas, by killing the invader of ray life, I only take a 
life which must otherwise have been forfeited, and pre- 
serve the life of an innocent person. Nor, for the same 
reason, can there be any such obligation arising from the 
love of our neighbor j since I do not really save his hie 
by parting with my own, but only leave him to be put to 
death after a more ignominious manner by the public exe- 
cutioner. And if it be said that I despatch him with his 
sins upon him into the other world, which be might have 
lived kmg enough to repent of, if legally condemned f as 
he must answer for that, who brought me under the ne- 
cessity of using this method for my own preservation ; so 
I myself may not be prepared, or may not think mysdl 
so, or so well assured of it, as to venture into the jiresence 
of tny great Judge ; and no charity obliges me to prefer 
the safety of another’s soul to my own. 

“ Self-defence, therefore, may be with justice practised, 
1. In case of an attempt made upon the life of a person, 
against which he has no other way of securing himself 
but repelling force by force. 2. It is generally esteemed 
lawful to kill in the defence of chastity, supposing there 
be no other way of preserving it.” It should be ma- 
turely considered whether our Lord’s maxim, (Malt. 5; 
39.) “ Besist not evil,” was intended to apply to these ex- 
treme cases ; since his illustrations of the maxim are of 
a different order. His laws, after all, are our only safe 
rules of conduct. Sec OrwcU Moral philosophy. Aho 
Hints on the Lawfulness of Self-defence, by Scotch Dis- 
smtor.^Hmd. Suck. 

SELF-DENIAL ; a term that denotes our relinquish- 
ing every thing that stands in opposition to the divine 
command, and our own spiritual welfare, Matt. 16: 24. It 
docs not consist in denying what a man is, or what he 
has ; in refusing favors conferred on us in the course of 
providence ; in rejecting the use of God’s creatures j in 
being careless of life, health, and family j in macerating 
Ae body, or abusing it in any respect } bat in renouncing 
all those pleasures, profits, views, oonnexibni^ or practices, 
that ore ;|^ejiidkial to the true interests of the wul. 

The understanding must be so for denied as wot to kan 
upon it, independent of divine instraction, Prov. 3; 6, o- 
lie will mui^ be denied, so for as k opfoses the will pf 
God, E^. fl: 17, affbetians, when they become m 
ewfonate, Cd. 3: 5. The gnttificatioB of tlm appetites of 
tie body must be denied when out of their due conr^, 
Rom. 6: 12, 18. 1 Cor. fo 27. The honors of the world 
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and praise of men^ ivhen they become a snarci Heb. 11: 
24—^26. Worldly emoluments^ when to be obtained in an 
unlaviKfal way, or when standing in opposition to religion 
and nselalness, Matt. 4: 20>-22. Friends and rehtUves, 
so fiat, as they oppose the truth, and would Influence us to 
oppose it too, Sen, d2: 1. Our own righteousness, so as 
to depend upon it, Phil. 3: 8, 9. Life itself most be laid 
down; if caUefd for in the cause of Christ, Matt. 16: 24, 25. 
In floe, everything that is sinful must be denied, however 
pleasant and apparently advantageous, since without ho- 
liness no man shall see the Lord, Heb. 12: 14. 

To enable us to practise this duty, let us consider the 
injunction of Christ j (Matt. 16: 24.) his eminent example ; 
(Fbil. 2: 5, 8.) the encouragement he gives ; ^Matt. 16: 25.) 
the examine of his saints in all ages j (Heb. 11.) the ad- 
vantages that attend it ; and, above all, learn to implore 
the agency of that Divine Spirit, without whom we can do 
notbuig. — Hend. Buck. 

SELF-EXAMINATION, is the calling ourselves to a 
strict account for all the actions of our lives, comparing 
them with the word of God, the rale of duty ; considering 
how much evil we have committed, and good we have 
omitted. U is a duty founded ou a divine command, (2 
Cor. 13: 5.) and ought to be done, 1. Deliberately. 2. Fre- 
(piently. 3. Impartially. 4. Diligently. 5. Wisely. And, 
6. With a desire of amendment. 

This, though some modern Christians would call it a 
legal duty, is essential to our improvement, our felicity, 
and interest, 1 Cor. 11: 28. Gal. 6: 4. 

“ They,” says Mr. Wilberforce, “ wbo, in a crazy ves- 
sel, navit^te a sea wherein are shoals and currents innu- 
merable, if they would keep their course, or reach their 
port in shfety, must carefully repair the smallest injuries, 
and often throw out their line, and take their observations. 
In the voyage of life, also, the Christian who would not 
make shipwreck of his faith, whib he is habitually watch- 
ful and provident, must make it his express business to 
Ifxik into his state and ascertain his progress.” See Self- 
Deception j Wilberforce' s Practical Vkw f Owen's Works; 
Fuller's Works ; Barr's Help. — Hmd. Buck. 

SELF-EXISTENCE OF GOD, is bis entire existence 
of himself, not owing it to any other being whatsoever ; 
and thus God would exist, if there were no other being in 
the whole compass of nature but hi mself. ( Sec E xistencb, 
Independence, and Eternity of God ; Jehovah.) — H. Bwde. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT I the wise and conscientious 
regulation of all our appetites, afiectious, and habits, on 
Christian principles. (See Physioloov ; Appetites ; 
Heart ; Affections j Habit ; and Self-I^nial.) 

SELFISHNESS ; inordinate self-love. (See Self-Love, 
and SELF-SEEKiNO.)~Hi5«/i. Buck. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE j the knowledge of one’s own 
nature, character, abilities, duties, princifdes, prejudices, 
tempers, secret springs of action, thoughts, memory, taste, 
views in life, virtues and vices. 

This knowledge is commanded in the Scriptures, (Ps. 4: 4. 
2 Cor. 13: 5.') and is of the greatest utilty, as it H the 
spring of self-possession, leads to humility, steadfastness, 
charity, moderation, self-denial, and promotes our useful- 
ness in the world. 

To obtain it, there should be watchfulness ; frequent and 
close attention to the operations of our own minds ; regard 
had to the opinions of others ; conversation ; reading the 
^riptures ; and dependence on divine grace. See the ar- 
ticles Adam ; Man ; Physiology ; Selp-Examination ; 
Srlp-Deception j Depravity. See Mason on Sdf-kwm- 
^^dge ; Baxter's Sd/'-acquaintanc^ ; Locke on tha Understand- 
Watti I^ovement of the Mind; Natural History of 
Bnthiusiam ; Fanuttidm ; Foster's Essays ; Cecil's Remains ; 
Works of John Nmton ; Lacon ; Bronm on the Mind ; OH- 
cfr’s Hints / and in general Bte Biographies of eminent Chris- 
tians.^Hend. Buck, 

SEjyp-LOVE, is that instinctive principle which imjpels 
every animfyi, irational and irrational, to preserve its life 
and prinnote its owsn happiness. 

It is very generally confounded with selfishness ; but 
tbe tme is distmci from the other. Every man loves him- 
self, bat every nbn is not selfish. The selfirfi man grasps 
nt all impiediate advantages, regardless of the eonse- 
qwences which fats ooadnet may have upon his neig^ibcnr. 


Self-love only prompts him who is actuated by it to pro- 
cure to himself the greatest possible sum of happiness aur* 
ing the whole of his existence. In this pursuit, the ra- 
tional self-lover will often forego a present enjoyment to 
obtain a p*eater and more permanent one in reversion ; 
and he will as often submit to a present pam to avoid a 
greater hereafter.^ Self-love, as distinguished from selfish- 
ness, always comprehends the whole of a man’s existence ; 
and, in that extended sense of the phrase, every man is a 
self-lover ; for, with eternity in his view, it is surely not 
possible for the most disinterested of the human race not 
to prefer himself to nil other men, if their future and ever- 
lasting interests could come into competition. This, in- 
deed, they never can do ; for though the introduction of 
evil into the world, and the different ranks which it makes 
necessary in society, put it in the power of a man to raise 
himself in the present state by the depression of his neigh- 
bor, or by the practise of injustice ; yet, in the pursuit of 
the glorious prize which i.s set before us, there can lie no 
rivalship among the competitors. The success of one is 
no injury to another ; and, therefore, in this sense of the 
phrase, self-love is not only lawful, but absolutely una- 
voidable.” 

Self-love, however, says Jortin, (scr. 13, vol. iv.) is vi- 
cious, 1. When it leads us to judge too favorably of our 
fhults. 2. When w e think too well of our righteousness, 
and overvalue our gootl actions, and are pure in our ow^n 
eyes. 3. When we overvalue our abilities, and entertain too 
good an opinion of our knowledge and capacity. 4. When 
we are proud and vain of inferior things, and value our- 
selves upon the station and circumstanoes in which, not 
our own deserts, but some other cause, has placed us, 5. 
When we make our worldly interest, convenience, ease, 
or pleasure, the great end of our actions. (See Love of 
OUR Neighbor.) 

Much has been said about the doctrine of disinterested 
love to God. It must be confessed that we ought to love him 
for his own superlative excellence ; yet it is difficult to 
form an idea how we can love God unconnected with any 
interest to ourselves. A distinctum should be made be- 
tween disinterested and uninterested love. What, indeed, 
w'e ou^ht to do, and wffiat we really do, is very different. 
There is an everlasting obligation on men to love God for 
what he is, but, ht the same time, our love to him is our 
interest \ nor can w^e love God without including a sense 
of his relative goodness. (See Love to God.) Dwight's 
Theology ; Scott's Works ; Fuller's Works. — Hend. Buck. 

SELF-SEEKING \ the aiming at our own interest, on- 
ly, or supremely, in every thing we do. It must be dis- 
tinguished from that regard which w'e ought to pay to the 
preservation of our health, the cultivation of our minds, 
the lawdul concerns of business, and the salvation of our 
souls. It IS called in Scripture covetousness. 

Self-seeking, which is only another name for selflslmess, 
evidences itself by parsimoniousness, oppression, neglect, 
and contempt of others, rebellion, sedition, egotism, im- 
moderate attempts to gain fame, power, pleasure, money, 
and frequently oy gross acts of lying and injustice. 

Its evils are numerous. It is directly opposed to Christian 
love, or charity, which seeketh not her own,” 1 Cor. 13: 
5. It is highly dishonorable and debasing ; transforming 
a man into any thing, orevetj thing, for his own interest. 
It is sinful, and the source of innumerable sins ; as per- 
jury, hypocrisy, falsehood, idolatry, persecution, and mur- 
der Itself. It is dangerous. It excites contempt, is the 
source of tyranny, discord, war, and makes a man a slave, 
and exposes him to the just indignation of God. 

The remedies to prevent or sui^ss this evil are these : 
Consider that it is aWlulely prohibited : (Jcr. 45: 5. Luke 
6: 23, Heb. 13. 5. Coli 3: 5.) a mark of a wicked, de- 
generate mind ; that the most awful curses are pronounced 
againstit; fl8a,5; 18. Hab.6i9, |2. Isa. 15: 1,2. Amos 
6: 1. Mic. 7: 1, 2.) that it is contraiy to the example of 
all wise and good men j that the mo^ awful examples of 
the punishment of this sin are recorded in Scripture ; as 
Pharaoh, Achan, Hainan, Gel^, Absalom, Ananias and 
Sapphira, Judas, and many others.— Hmd. Buck. 

lySLLING. To sell freemen for slaves, was a crime 
which the law puniiffi^ with death, Exod. 21: 16. 

21: 7. The Hebrews, in case of necessity, might sell their 
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own liberty j and tatliers nnght sell tliat of their children, 
Liw. 25: 39, Exod. 21: 7. They sold also insolvent debt- 
ors, and their children, Malt 18:25 2Kin^?.S'l 1. Esau 
sold his birthright, and for this, it appears, Paul calls him 
profane, Heb 12; 16. “ Thou hast sold thyself to work 
evil in the sight of the Lord," said the prophet Elijah to 
Ahab ; ( I Kings 21: 20, 25 ) and the wicked Israelites men- 
tioned in 1 Mac. 1: 15 S(dd themselves as slaves to sin, 
being subject 1o ihoir evil inclinaiioiis, as slaves are to 
their masters. 

These expressions weie familiar to the Hebrews j and 
heiif-e }‘anl, speaking ol hirnself, or rathiT of mankind in 
his own person, say.s, (Koin 7- ll)‘^Iam carnal, .sold 
iiiuler sm ; the slave of eoncupiscence and of sin by na- 
liiie, hilt se! at liberty by the grace of Jesus Clinst The 
ditleieiice is, that Ahab sold hunsvlj , that is, freely, vo- 
liinianly , whereas Paul was uoUl ; that is, against Ins 
wilt ; by forc<>, by coiisiiaiiU ol cireumstaiices, not of 
» hoK e --('rf/mf/ 

SJ^MPilANI; so called from Sendaanus, their leader, 
wlio conrleinneil all use of wine as evil of itself He per- 
suaded his lidlowcrs that wine was a production of Satan 
nihl the enrili, denied tlic resurrection of the body, and re- 
jected most of the lK>oks of the Old Testament. (See 
(iNtts lies )- - Burk. 

SMMf-AIvlANS were thus denominated, because, in 
]iroi(*ssion, they condemned the errors of the Arians, but 
in r<‘ality maintained iheir principles, only pallialiug and 
< once.ihng them under solter and more moderate terms. 
Tliey would not allow, with the orthodox, that the Son wms 
nmoousios, of the same .substance, but only ommousws, of a 
liKe subslain'e With the Eallier ; and tlius, though in ex- 
pn^ssion tliey dillcred from the ortliodox in a single letter 
only, yet in effect they denied the divinity of .Te.sus Christ. 

'flu’ Semi-Ananism of tlie moderns consists in iheir 
niiiintainmg that the Son was, from all eternity, begotten 
bv the will of lli(‘ Father; contuiry to the doctrine of those 
w bo leach that the etcrtml geni'ration is necessary. Such, 
at least, are the lespective opiinuus ol Dr. Clarke and 
bishop Bull — Jlruil Ihnl. 

,s|)iMl'PELA(HANS ; a name anciently, and even at this 
<l,iv, givtm to such as reiatii some tincture of Pidagianisiii 

Caspian, who bad been a deacon of (’onstanlmople, and 
w as alterwaids a pnest at AIai>cil!es, was the chief of 
lb<‘.sc Seiiii-l'clagians, whose leading piiiHMjdes were, 1. 
'fhai Cod did not dispense bis grace to one more than ano- 
ther, in conseipience of piedestmation, i e an eternal and 
absolute decree, but was willing to save all men, if they 
comi)b<*d WMlh the terms of his gospel 2 That Christ 
(bed lor alt men 3 That the grace purchased by Christ, 
and neccs.vary to .salvation, was ollered to all men 4 
That man, heiorc be hsuMved gra('e, was capable of laith 
and holy desues 5, That man wa.s liorn free, and was. 
(‘onse(|uently, ('apahic ot resisting ilie influences of grace, 
or ol coiiipUmg with its suggestion. The Senn-Pelagiuns 
wvn* very miiiieious ; and the doctime of Cassian, though 
laiioiisly e\ plained, w'as received m the greate,st part of 
ilic monastic schools m Gaul, from wdience it spread itself 
lai .iTid wide through the European provinces. As to the 
Grc(‘ks, and oilnw linsiern Christians, they had embraced 
th(‘ Scini-Pelagian doctrines before Cassian. In the sixth 
cenluiy the coiuruveisy between the Semi-Telagians and 
the disciples of Augustine prevailed much and continued 
to divide the western eh niches — Ucud. Buck. 

SEMJ^LE, (Ih.nricr Bwi.im, D D ,) a distinguished 
Baptist muusici (tf Viigmia, wa> horn in 1769, He com- 
menced his ministerial caieei at twenty years of age, and 
lor upwards of tony veais was <mc of the most u.selul and 
beloved mmisieis of his imic On the death of Dr Slaugh- 
ton he was chos<'n president of the Baptist Triennial Con- 
vention ol the United States, and president of the board 
of trustees ol thi? C(*luinbian c(illege He wTote the History 
of the Virginia Baptists. He died December 25, 1831, 
aged sixty'-two, finishing his course ai’uIi joy. The eve- 
ning before his death he exclaimed, “ Fijrty-two years this 
evening, I preached my first sermon I have fought a 
good fight J I have finished my couise , I have kept the 
f’aifh ; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown, of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me at that day,’^ 2 Tim. 4* 7, 8.™C/?rw. Imhx. 


SENECA, (Lucius ANNjt..iJs,) a celebrated Roman phi* 
lo.sopher, statesman, and moralist, tlie son of Marcus An- 
n.To.s, an eminent orator, wa.s born at Cordiba, iii Spain, 
about B. C. 2. Ills education, which he received at Rome, 
wms of the most liberal kind. The stoical philosophy was 
that w^hich he adopted. Me.ssalina having accused him 
of adultery with Julia, the daughter of Germanicus, lie 
was banished to Corsica, where he remained eight years. 
Agrippina recalled him, and intrusted to him the tuition 
of Nero After his acce.ssioii to the throne, his imt>enal 
pupil for a w^hile loaded him with favois ; but at length 
resolved to rul himself of bun. Seneca was cliaigcd with 
being concerned m the conspiracy of Piso, and the empe- 
ror sent him an order to terminate his cxistenc(‘, which he 
obeyed by opening his veins, A. D. 05. He W'as a man 
of genius, but by no means a praiseworthy character. Se- 
veral ot his w'orks have been translated into English, by 
Lodge, L’Estrange, and Morell, and have much influence 
on tlie illustration of momh.~ Davenport. 

SENNACHERIB, lung of A.ssyna, son and successor 
of Shalmaneser, began to reign A. JM. 3290, and reigned 
but four years, 3294. (See Assyria.) 

Most commentators are of opinion, that the army of Sen- 
naclierib w^as destroyed before Jerusalem, by the instru- 
mentality of a pe.stileiilial wind, 2 Kings 19. Jsa 10. 3b 7. 

Mr Bnu'c's account of this wondertiil natural phenome- 
nou, afloids some very interesting pariiculiiis — 

“On the 16th, at half-past ten, we left FU Mont. At 
eleven oVMoek, w^hile w'c conLcmjil.ited with great jilcasure 
the rugged lop of Chiggre, to which we wuue fast ap- 
proaching, and where wu^ w^ere to .solace ourselves with 
plenty <*f good w'aier, Idris cried out, ‘ Fail upon your la- 
ces, for here is the simoon 1 saw from llic .soutli-t‘asi a 
hacc come, ut rohir like the pvt pie part of the ratuhouu hut not 
so eompnssid ar ihnl. It did not onupy tneuty i/nrdi< in 
breadth,, ajid was about twelve feet ht^h fiom the (ground, iL 
was a kind ol blush iipi^n the air, and it moved etry lapidht, 
for I .scarce could turn to fall upon the ground, with my 
head to the northward, w'hen I lelt the heat of its cun cut 
pl.unlv upon iny tace We all lay flat on the ground, as 
if dead, till Idiis told ns it w'os hlowm over. " 

The tollowHig extract IS from D’Oh.sonville’s “ Essays, 
tVc. on the Ea-'i “1 have twice had an oppoilnmtv «>1 
considering the eircci of ih(.’se siphons (simoons) with 
s<ane alteniion. T sliall relate simply 'vhal 1 have seen in 
the case of a merchant and two traveJlers, who were .s/rw// 
durinsr the.ir sleep, and ihed on the sjwt. I ran to sec if iL 
was possible to atlord them any succor, but they were al- 
ready dead; the victims of an interior sujfocatin^ fire 
Then* w^ere apparent signs of the di.ssolution of their flu- 
ids , a kind of serous matter issued from the* nostrils, 
monih, and ears ; and in something more than an hour, the 
whole body tvas in the same slate. However, as, accord- 
ing to tlieir custom, they [llu* Arabs] were diligeni to pay 
them the last dunes of humanity, 1 cannot alfmn that the 
piUrtTaelum was moic or less rapid lhaii usual in that 
country. As to the meteor itself, it may be examined 
with impunity at the (lislaiiceof three or four fathoms •. 
and ihc (’ountry people are only afraid of being .sioyu/sff/ 
by if when they are asleep ; neither am such accidents very 
common, lor these sijihons are only seen during iivo or 
three month.s of the year ; and as their approach is /elt, 
the camp guards and the people awake are always very 
careful to nnise those that sleep, who also have a gene- 
ral habit of covering their faces with their mautlcs.” 
The army of Sennacherib was destroyi^d by niitht. No 
doubt tlie unwarrantable pride of the king had e.vtended 
al.so to his army, (witness the arnjgance of Rabsliakeh,) 
so that, being in lull security, the officers and soklieis were 
negligent ; their discipline was relaxed; the “camp 
guards'' were not alert, or, perhaps, tliey themselves were 
the first taken off'; and those who slept not wrapped up, 
imbilied the poison plentifully. Lord Byron has immor- 
talized this scene in one of his Hebrew Melodies, begin- 
ning 

“The AsHyruui came down like a wolf on the fold, 

And hia cohorts were gleami«{f In purple and g:i»ld,’' &.c. 

Calmet. 

SENSATION, properly signifies that internal net by 
which we arc made conscious of pleasure or pain felt at 
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the organ of sense. As lo sensations ami feelings, says 
Br. Held, some belong to the animal part of oiir Aatare, 
andure common to us with the brutes ; others belong to 
the rational and moral part. The first aire more properly 
called.sensati:ons ; the last, feelmgs or emotions. The French 
word sentiment is still better to express the latter, and is 
gettitig into general use. 

The design of the Almighty in giving us both, the pain- 
ful and agreeable feelings is, ibr the most part, obvious, 
apd well deserving our notice. 1. The painful .sensations 
are adnionuions to avoid what would hi<rt us ; and the 
agreeable sensations to invite us to tliose actions that are 
necessary to the prefseryation of th? individual, or the kind. 
2. By the same means, nature invites ' us to moderate 
bodily exorcise, and admonishes us to avoid idleness 
and inactivity on the one hand, and excessive laboronthe 
otlier 3. TJic moderate exercise of alj our rational p6w»'e)*s 
gi ves pleasure. 4. Every species of beauty is beheld with 
pleasure, and every apecies oL' deformity with disgust. 5. 
The benevolent affections are all accompanied with an 
agreeable feeling j the malevolent oh the contrary. And, 
(». The highest, the noblest, and the most Mutable plea- 
sure, is that of doing well; and the most bitter and pain- 
ful senUmeut, the anguish and remorse of a guilty con- 
science. See Thkorie das Agrmblis; Meid on 

the htellectml FbwerUy p- 032 ; J^kvictiU fif Ctitl- 

w?/;, vol. ii. p. , Oliver's HlnU j Uromi's Philosophrj ; 
TTpham^s do. — Ilend, Burl:. 

SlifNSF. j tt faculty of the soul, whereby it perceives 
external objects by means of impressions made on the or- 
gans of tlie body. 

Moral sense is said to be an apprehension of that beauty 
or deformity which arises in the mind by a kind of natural 
insun( t, previously to any reasoning upon the remoter 
eonse<jup4ieeR of actions. Whether tlxis ’really e.\lsl^ or 
not, IS disjnited. On the affirmative .side it is said, that, 
J. We njiprovc or (li!*!tipprove certain actions uithont de- 
liberation. 2 This approbation or disapprobation is um- 
fonn and iiuiversal. But against thi.s opinion it is an- 
swered, that, 1. This uiiifoi'nuty of sentiment (loe.s not rier- 
vade nJi miUons. 2. Approbation of jiarticnlar coiuiuci 
aiisc;, iVom a sense of its advantages. The idea eorilmuc* 
when the motive no longer exists ; reocive.s sirenglh from 
authority, imitation, &c. The oflicacy ol imitatidii is most 
observable in children. 3. There arc no maxims universally 
true, but bend to circum.stanccs. 4. There <‘an be no ulca 
without an object, and in^tind is mseparaldc from the 
ideaof the iibjeei. S.ee IMoual Oklioation , Baln/'s Moral 
Fhflffstrpht/ ; ffukheson oo Ihc p. 2 1/), 

sou's Sermons, vol. i p Buck. 

SENSE OF SCKIPTITKE. In iuieipreling the Bible 
the Oatholies hold to a fourfoW sense. The first us, the 
sinsus g? ammo ficus, or liter in , the second, or sensus tnyi^ficus, 
they subdivide into three ; vi/ tivpohgmi^^, or moudh ; ah 
legoriws, and anagogian. This theory ol hermeneutics 
was expressed in the following distich . — 

. Lifna L'cstji doc'f l , <|iiul i rodaH nU(»onu , 

MornJis quid ag.it. , quid a/iu>'Ogiu. 

The reformers, on the other hand, and nio.stof the older 
divines, held only one sense, namely, the grammatical. 
So strong were the feelings of Luther upon the subject, 
ihiit he did not scruple to aflirm that. the giammatical 
suqise of Scripture is the only seii,sc on which we can rest 
at the hour of death; or, toiise his own words, “ the only 
sense that it wall do tu die by.’’ Latterly, tins has received 
the naiiii' of Instorm’gtammaiicfd. Uobinson's Bih. Bepds. 

Bud, 

SENTENCES, Book or. (55^0 Lomdakd ) 

, SEPATIATES. This appellation Avns given, about the 
rWr 1740, to a number ol people, whose zeal was pro^ 
liuced by the iiisiruimnitality of the celebrated George 
Whitfield, and other itnieraut preacheis. Soon after Uiesc 
reformers, w'ho were at first called ^‘New Lights, and 
afterwards “ Separates,” were organized into distinct soci- 
ciies, they were joined by Shubal Stearns, a native of Bo.s. 
ton, Avho, becoming a preacher, labored among them iititu 
1751, when he embraced the senlimerits of the Baptists, 
as many others of the Pedobaptist vScparaics did about this 
lime — Wtfhams ; Benedict's lUs. Bap. 

SEPiJAR , Gen. 10. 30 fSec StriiARVAiv.) 

|01 


o , a eoumrv of Assyria, 2 Kins.s 17: 24, 

oj. This province cannot liow he exactly clehueated in 
re.‘.pcct to it.s .siiuatioii. The Scriptuie sju-aks of the king 
of the city of Sepharvaim, winch ]jr(d)ril)ly was the capi- 
tal of the people of tins name, 2 Eiiigs pj j.;;. i^a. 37: 13. 
— Tltotf//. 

SEPTIJAGESIMA ; the third Sunday before the fust 
Sunday in Lent ; so called because it was about .seventy 
days b«' fore Ka.stcr . — TleniL HucL 

SEPTBAGlNT; the name given to the most anciem 
Greek version of the books of die Old Testament, from its 
being suppo.sed to be the work of seventy-two .lews, who 
are usually called the seventy interpreters, because seven- 
ty is a round number. 

Aristobuius, who w'as tutor to Ptolemy Pliyseoii; Philo, 
who lived in our Savior's tunc, and was eoniemporary 
with the apostles ; and Josephus, speak of this translation 
an made by sevenfv-t wo interpreters, [ly the care of Beine- 
irius Phalereu.s, m the reign of Ptolemy Phdadelphu.s 
All Ihc Christian writers during the first fifteen centuries 
of the Christian era, have admitted tins account of the 
Sej^tuat^int as an undoubted fact ; but, since the Reforma- 
tion, critics have boldly called U in question But what- 
ever difierence.^ of opniion there have lieeu as to the mode 
of translation, u is universally acl<nowledged that such a 
version, whole or in pnrt, existed , and it is pretty evident 
that most ol tlie books must have been lran.slale<l before 
our 5>avior’s tune, as they are (juoted by him It must 
also be cousitlcrcd as a wtaiderfal providence in favor of 
the religion of Jc.^us. Ti prepared the way for Ins coming, 
and afU’rWvards greatly promoted the selling up of his 
kingdom m the world ; for hitherto the Scriptures had rc- 
mained locked up from all other nations but the Jews, m 
the ^lebrcw tongue, which undersiood by no other 
nation ; but now it was translated into the Greek Jan- 
gu.agc, M Inch w,is a language eommoniy undersU»od by 
Uie nations ot iKc w'orld. It ha.s also been with great j^ro- 
pricty obk*rved, that there are many words and forms 
of speech in the N<'w Tcsinment, the true import ot which 
cannol be known but by (iieiriisc in the Sepiuaginl. Tims 
version also tn’cseiTcs many inipm'tani words, some sen- 
tences, ami several whole verses, wlneli oiiginalJy made a 
part of the Hebrew text, but inue long ago entirely disap- 
peared. This is the viq sion, and tins only, whicli i.s con- 
stantly used and quoted m the gospels and by the apostles, 
and vvbkh has thereby reecived the highest sanction which 
any wiitiugs can posslhly ie<eive ” 

The prineipnl edilions of this important version are the 
following :--'l'ho Compluh mia/t. J.>17 Tins was the Poly- 
glot, and lioin the text ol it edition's weie aftervvards pnh- 
lished in the Antwerp Polyglot, 1.')72 , m the Triglot of 
Commehne, at JMiddlcbuig, in 15Si», by Woher iii 
at Tlamburg ; by llntter, at Nuremburg, in l.VJP| and ju 
the Puns Polyglot, BilG —The A/dmt or Voictian, 15 JS. 
This filUiuu was from the celehraied pre.ss ol Aldus, and 
in Vegan! to its pubheatioii was piior to the Compliiteii. 
Sian , the text i.s also much more correc t From this text 
other edilicnis were printed ; at Strasburg, by Cephalmus, 
m 1520; Basle, 1515, 1551), and 1582; and Erankf»rl, 
)5P7. -The or rataa/f, 1587 Published from the 
eelebrated Vatican MS. by order of »Sixtiis V. It has re- 
ceived the commcndntions of nil learned men, from IMon- 
nns to Masch. Edition.? of it w’crc printed m lb2S, nt 
Paris; at London, m 1053, and in the Polyglot, 1057; 
Cambridge, ]0f>5; Amstcnlam, 1083; Leipsic, 1097, 
Franeker, 1700, by Bos ; Amsterdam, 1725, by Mill ; 
Lmp.si<;, 1730, and 1757 ; Halle, 1759 ; Oxford, 1805, and 
l8l7,^The Aff'xandtine. First published from the J\IS. 
of that name in the British musetmi, by Grabe and Lee, 
1707 — 1720, fottr vols. fob and eight vols. octavo. U 
was republished by Brcitinger in four vols. quarto, at Zu- 
rich, in J730— 1733. This is the best edition of the Sep- 
tuagint. — Ihhnes'. This splendid edition is not yet com- 
pleted. The book of Genesis was published in 1798, and 
the Pentateuch w^as completed in 1804. Br. Holme.s died 
in 18<15, after having published the book of Daniel. Since 
then, the work havS been committed to the Rev J Par.sons, 
w'ho has finished the second volume, and is now m pro- 
gress with the last. About seven thou.sand poumK were 
subscribed to assist in procuring the coJIatam ol m 
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every part of Europe ; and fourteen years were spent jn 
this preparatory process. the Pentateuch is prefixed 
a valua>)le preface, giving a full account of the nature (»f 
the undertaKing. When finished, it will be the n^st per- 
fect w'ork of Its kind, and leave nothing to be desired but 
the formation of a critical text Iroin the treasure of its 
collected readings. An extended account of this edition 
is given in volume the second of the first scries of the 
Eclectic Review. 

If tlie reader wish to examine into the history and im- 
portance of this version, m addition to the works ofWalsli 
and Le Long, which treat of tlie editions, he may consult 
Walton's Prolegomena, cap. ix. , Ifody’s Dis.seftdtio in 
llistciriam Aristeir <ie LXX. Interprctibus ; Pridca^x^s 
Connexion^ part J I b j j and Bauer, Ti act ITJ. : also Ha- 
milton's tiuroduction to tlie Hebrew Scriptures, ch. -Vf, ; 
Ewiiig’.s Greek Gramrnai, sec. X1.5 a Letter Showing why 
nur English Bible.s (htfer so much from the Septuagitil, 
dec., by J)r. Thomas Brett, J713, octavo j (republbshed 
in the Hurd volume of Watson's Theokigical Tractis 5 )'and 
Owen’s Inquiry into the present stale of the Scptuaghit.’ 

'fhe book, says Michaelis,most nece&sary to be read and 
imd(‘rst()od by every man who .studies the New Testament, 
is, without doubt, the Septuagint, which alone has been 
ot more service tlmn all the jiassagcs /roni the nrofahe 
authors collected together. It should he read m the puT)- 
Jic schools by those wdio are destined for the church, 
should form the subject of a cotirse of lectures at the uni- 
versiiy, and be the constant companion of an expositor of 
the New Testament. ' , 

Those who i^esire a larger account of this translation, 
may consult Ihdy de fUh. TiMibus ; PrideauA'i Cottnex.- 
wn ; (^nuids hiquiry into the S(^ptuagint Verswfi , BhUr^s 
jArturrs on the Cmwn ; ami Michael Ldmluhiun 0 tkc 
New Tmtmnent ; Clarb's Bibhothtra j Ornw's Btb, BibI,-- 
Jlml Bud, 

SEPTUAGTNTCHRONOLOGY; the chronology wducli 
IS tormeil from the dates and periods of time mentioned 
in the Sepuiagint translation of the Old Testament. It 
reckons fifteen hundred years more from the creation to 
Abraham than tlie Hebrew Bible. Dr. licuiiieott, in the 
dissertation prefixed to his Ilidirovv Bible, has attempted 
10 show that It IS very piobable that the chronology of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, since the period just mentioned, was 
eoinijitcd by the Jew.s between the years 175 and 200 j 
and that tlie chronology of the Septuagint more agreea- 
ble 10 truth It IS a ta< l, tliat, during 1)«* second tmd third 
ceiitnnes, the Hebrew Scriptures were almost entirely'' in 
ibe hands of the Jews, while the Septungml was confined 
to the Chrisimns, and they had, iherefoiv, a very favoru- 
blf opporiumiy fin* this corniplion , bui no proof can be 
brought lioriie to them ; and the religious, 01 r.-iiher super- 
stitious veneration in which they have ever held iheir 
Scrijiiures, and wdiich is clearly discovjirable in the iutc- 
gnty of the rest of these w'ritings, renders it in the highest 
degree improbable that they corrupted the ehrunology. 
(Sec CHKONoLouv.)-.-Hc?ir/ Buck., 

v^EPULCHKES The descriptions of the Eastern se- 
pulchres by travellers serve to explain .several pas.-?agcs 
of Scripture. 



Dr. Clarke discovered, and has fully descnlied, a number 
of sepulchres, which extend along the side of the ravine to 
the south-w'est and west of mount Ziou. He describes 
them as a scric.s of subterranean cliaml»ers, hewn with 
considerable art, each containin'" one or many repositories 


for the dead, like cisterns carved in the rock, upon the 
.sjde.s of the chambers. The doors are s6 low, that to look 
into any one of them, it is fiecessary to stoop, a^d in, some 
instances to cre^ on the hands a^d knees. (See Lufee 2^ : 
12 .) 

Shaw says, If we ext^e^t a few persons who are buried 
wdihin the precincts of sotne sanetoary, the reat^ ariP car- 
ried out at a small distance from thek cities and viliage*'; 
w'here a great ^flttenJt of ground is allolfod for that pur- 
pose. Each mmily has a patticUl^'t portion of it, w^ailed 
jn like a garden, where the bones of their ancestors 
.remained undistujfbed for mup/ generjalions : for in these 
incfos'ures ih^* graves are aU distinct and separate, hav- 
ing each of them d aiond'plaeed upright, both at the head 
and feet, in.scribed with, the name of the person who lieth 
there interred, whilsf 'tte' inteifttiisdiatfe space is either 
jiSanted wdth flowers, bordered Vound with stpne, or paved 
all over with iileii» , The graves of the principal ciliSSens 
are furlhcr distinguished by some sqiiajro ebamhjetrs or cu- 
polas that are built over tliem, Mark 5: ti. '!Now, as di 
these diflereut sorts ojf tombs and sepulchres, with the 
very walls likewise of the intilosurcs, are eohstaxdly.kept 
cledn, whitewashed cTcty year, and beautified^ they con- 
tirme to this day to be an excellent comment upon that 
expression of our Savior, where he mentions the garhiijh* 
mg of the sepulchres ; (IVTatt. 23; 29.) and again, (verse 
27.) where he compares the scribes^ Bhayisees, and liypo- 
crites, to whited sepulchres." 

With respect to thb demoniacs w'ho are said by St. Mat- 
thew to come out of the tombs, Light observ^es, I trod 
the ground celebrated for the miracle of the unclean spirit, 
driven by our vSnvfov amongst the swine. The tombs still 
exist in the fium of caverns on the sides of the hills that 
rise from the shove of the lake j and froifl their wild ap- 
peamnee may wcjl be considcicd the liiibi latum ot men 
exceeding fierce, possessctl by a devil ; they extend at a 
distance for more than a mile from the present town." 

Jn the aeeounl wc have of the resurrection ol Lazarus, 
when Mniy went suddenly out to meet Jesus, the Jews 
supposed lliat she was gone to ihc grave, to weep Uiere " 
The following extract from Buckingham illustrates liiih : 
“ Not far from the spot at winch we halted to enjoy this 
enchanting vieW, was an extensive cemetery, at which wo 
noticed the costom so pynvalent among Eastern nations 
of visiting the tombs of tlieir deceased triends. These 
were formed with great care, and finished w’lth exiraor- 
dmary neatness ; tmd at the foot of each grave was in- 
closed n 'Small earthen vessel, in which was planted a 
sprig of myrtle, regularly wfiicrcd evory day by the 
iiioiiniing friend wdio visited it. Throughout the whole of 
this exicusivc place of burial we did not observe a single 
grave to Avhiqh this token of respect and sorrow waSnoi at- 
tached ; and, scattered among the tcnnbs, irt diflerent quar- 
tersof the cemetery, we saw (rum twenty to thirty parties of 
fefnales, .sitting near the honored remains of some recent- 
ly lost and deeply regretted relative or friend, and eiflmr 
watering their myrtle jihniis, or .strewing flowers over the 
green turf Uiat closed upon their heads " (See BbkiAJt.) 
— Waiaon } J'atmU . ' . 

SERAPHIM; (bur7itng (fnea ;) an order of angels, 'which 
encircle the throne of "the Lord. Those described by 
foatah (ch. f): 2.) Jmd each six wings ; with two of w^liich 
he covered his face, with two his feet, and With Jhe tw;o 
others flew. TbOy crie<|' to on6 another, and said, ** Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts ! the w'hole carih is full 
of his glory." (See ANGal.s.)-^C<^//«c^ 

SERGEANT, (John,) missionary Among the Indians, 
was born at Newark, New Jersey, In 1710, and was gra- 
duated in 1729, at^Yalc college, knere he was afterwwJs 
a tutor for lour years. In October, 1734, be went to 
Houssatonnoc, ap Indian village in the western part Of 
Has.sachuseUs, ,ahd began fo preach to the Indians.. That 
he might be enabled to admmister to thfem the 'Christian 
ordinances, he was ordained at Deerfield, August 31, 1785. 
He died at Stockbridge, July 27, 1749, aged thirty -eight . 
He bad baptized one huftdrwl and twenty-nine Indians, 
and forty-two wrere communicants at the time of his death. 
With great labor he tran.slated the whole of the New Tes- 
tament, excepting the Revelation, info the Indian lan- 
guage. and several parts of the Old Testament. In his 
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life he was just, kind, and benevolent. Hopktfis^ Mmoirs 
of IJoim. Indians ; J*anophst, ii. — Alien. 

SEliOIUS, (PAULtTs,) proconsul or governor of the isle 
of Cyprus, was converted by the ministry of Paul, A. P- 
44, or 45, Acts 13- 7. — Cdmf^> 

SERIOUSNESS, a term often used ac synonymous with 
religion, denotes a calm, earnest concentration of the 
mind. (See Gravity.) Smnons, and Pal^h two 

admifable disrourses on Seriousnm m Ecltgton. — Iluid 
Buck. . 

SERMON ; a discourse delivered in public for the pur- 
ptise of religious inMruciionaiul improvcmrnt. 

The preparation of sermons belimgs to the department 
of homilf tus. See Lectures -on ilomileties, Preaching, 
Ac. by the late Dr. Porter, of Andover ; probably the best 
book that ha.s yet appeared on the subject. 

In order lo make a good sermon, the following things 
niust bo attended lo. The ewtdimi, or introduction, 
should correspond with the subject on. which we are about 
to treat. For this purpose the context often forms a 
source of appropriate remark. There are some subjects 
in w'hich it is best to begin with some passage of Scrip- 
ture apposite to thf2 subject, or some striking observation. 
It has been debated, indeed, whether we should begin with 
any thing particularly calculated to gain the attention, or 
whether we should rise gradually in the strength of re- 
mark and aptness of sentiment. As to this, we may 
<»bscrve, that although ii is acknowh'dged that a minister 
should flame most towards the end, perhaps it would he 
we*ll to guard against a loo low and feeble manner in the 
cxordinm It has been fre<]iientlv the practice to make 
apologies, by way of introduction. Tliough this may be 
admitted in .some fvingular case.s, as on the sudden death 
of a minister, or diso|ipointmoiit ol' the preacher, through 
unforeseen cireumstanci's, yet it is often made use of 
where u is entirely unnecessary, and carries with it an air 
of atfeclatioii and pride An apology for a man’s self is 
often more, a icdeidion than any thing else. If he be not 
(juiilified. why have the, efirontery to engage I and if 
qualified, why tell the people an untruth? 

Exordiums should be short ; .some give us an abridg- 
ment of I heir .sermon in their introduction, whnh takes 
off the pi’ople’s attention afterwards ; others promise so 
much, that the expectation thereby raised is often disap- 
pointed. Both these should be avoided ; and a simple, 
correct, modest, didibcrate, easy gradation lo the text at- 
tended to. 

As to (he plan. Sometimes a text may be di.scussed by 
exposition and mferenci' ; sometimes liy raising a proposi- 
tion, as the general sentiment of the text, from whieJi 
several truths may be detlueed and insisted on ; sornetinirs 
by geiu'val obsm'valions ; and sometimes by division If 
we discuss by exposition, then we should but not 

obtrude, the authenticity ot the rea<iing. the accuracy of 
the translation, and the scope of the writer. If a prop.«- 
sitinn be raised, care shoulii lie taken that it is founded <in 
the meaning of the text If observations be made, they 
should not be too numerous, foreign, nor upon e\.ry par- 
tide m the text U by division, the heads should be dis- 
tinct and few. yet have a just dependence on and connex- 
mii one with the other. It w'as common in the last two 
ccnturie^^lo have such a multitude 'of heads, subdivisions, 
observations, and inferences, that hardly any one <-(mld 
remember tliemj it is the custom of the present day, 
among many, to run into the other extreme, and to have 
no division at all. This is equally a.s injunoiis. We 
should ever remember that w,C arc speaking to the plain- 
est capacities, and as the arranging our ideas properlv is 
necessary to our being understood, so the giving each di- 
vision of our diseour.se its denommation of number has a 
happy etfect to assist the attention and memory of onr 
hcarm's. 

' As io the ampUfeahnn , A fler having laid a good founda- 
tion on whidi to build, the superstrneUvre should be raised 
with care. « Let every text have Us true meaning, every 
truth its due weight, every bearer his proper portion ” 
The rea.soning should he clear, deliberate, and strong. 
No flights of wit should be indulged ; but 0 close attention 
TO the subject, with every exertion to inform the judgment 
and impress the heart. It is in tins part of a sermon that 


It will be seen whether a inun uriderstmids his subject, en- 
ters into the spirit ol it, 01 whetlier, after all his parade, 
he be a mere tritlcr Sorncj altei having givtui a pleasing 
exordium and ingenious plan, have bci'ii very deficient lii 
the amplification of tlie subject ; wlm h show^ that a man 
may be capable of making a good plan, and not a goo ’ 
sermon, which, of the two, pcrliap'., is worse than niakue>- 
a gfKid .sermon without a good plan 'flic Ix'st ol ntcir 
however, cannot always enter into the subject with that 
ability winch at certain times they exhibit It m oui at 
tempus, therefore, to enlarge on particulars, we find our 
tlmughis do not run freely on any point, we should not 
urge them loo inutU— this Mill tire and jade the lambics 
too .soon ; bill pursue our ])lan Better thought« may oc- 
cur uflerwanls, which wc may oc< tisioiinlly insert. 

A.S to the apphiatton. There aie also simic docli mtil 
pretiehcrs who reject application altogether, and uhoath'ci 
to discharge their office by narrating and reasoning only , 
but .such, .should remember that reasoning is ]>crsiiasion ; 
and that ihcmsedves, as often as any men, .slide into per- 
.sonal applicaiien, especially m discussing certain favorite 
points m divinity. Application is certainly one of the 
most important jiarls of a sermon. Here both tlie judg- 
ment and the passions should he iiowcrtully addicssed. 
Here the mmiMer must reason, cxjiostLilalc. invite, wain, 
and exhort ; and all without harshness and an in.sul^iig 
air. Here pity, love, faitlifiilucs.s, concern, must be all 
displayed. The application, howcvei, must not be too 
long, unnatural, nor concluded abruptly- Wc .shall now 
subjoin a few rcmurk.s as to the style and delivery. 

yli to stfflc : it should be simple, clear, and forcible. 
Singular terms, hard words, liombastic expre.ssions, aie 
not at all consistent. Quoting Eatin and (Leek simiences 
will be of little utility. 1-ong atgumeniutions, and dry 
metaphysical reasoning, siioiild be avoided, A jdain, 
manly .style, so clear that it cannot be miMinderstood, 
should be pursued TheSinptuies are the best trmdel. 
Mr. Flavel says, “ The devil i.s very busy with uunisters 
in ’Ihcir sludms, tempting them to lolty language, and 
terms of art, above tb'*’r hearers’ capacities ” 

A.' to the v\e of tfliii>trutiou. “ A noble metaphor, wlien 
it IS pltwed to an advantage, casts a kind of glory round 
it, and darts a lusto' through a whole sentence ” The 
Scriptures abound with illusiiations Our Lord and his 
disciples constantly used them, and people understand a 
subject bettie when repre-iciiied by a stiikirig figure, than 
by learned disquisitions. 

to the detivc/i/ of mentions, we. ri'fcr to the artnde.s De- 
ci.\MATio\' and Euout i,n< r. See also Ministi.u, Tastor, 
and PauAcifiNu. — U<od. Ihuh 

SERPENT. In Egypt aii<l other Oriental coimtrie.s, a 
serpent was the lommon symbol o( a powerful nmnarch ; 
It was embioideied on the robes o( princes, end blazoned 
on their diadeiii. to signify iheir absolute jiower and in- 
vincible might , and that, as the wound intlifUed by tliom 
IS incurable, so, tin- fatal eOeets ol their displea.-uro iverc 
neither lo be avoided nor eudnied 

1 But the symbol of regal jiowrr which the Oriental 
kings jircferied lo nil otheis, was the ba.'silisk. 'J’his fact 
IS attested by its Arnliian name, nieletha. from the Il'direw 
verb imtuh, “to reigu from its Oretde name, hasilisho<^. 
and its Latin name, rrgulus * all of which, it is asset led, 
referred to the conspicuous place it occupi€*d among the 
regal ornaments of the East. The basilisk is of a reddish 
color, and its head is decorated wdth a crest in the form 
of a cruv.'ii ; it is not entirely pro.strate, like other serpents, 
but moves along with its head and half the body erect , 
the other parts sweeji the ground behind, 

AikI vuitl Its spacious Imck m rolling spires. 

A lithe Other !>p$cies of serpents are said to acknowledge 
the .superiority of the real or the fabled basili.sk, by flying 
from ha presence, and liiding themselves in the dust It 
IS also supposed to liVc longer than any other serpent ; 
the ancient heathens therefore pronounced it immortal, mid 
placed it in the number of their deities ; and because it 
had the dangerous power, in general belief, of Killing with 
Its pestiferous breath the strongest animals, it seemed to 
them invested wuth the powder of life and death. 1 1 became, 
therefore, the favorite symliol of kings 
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2. Tiie cerastes, or liurned suaUe. TUe, only allusiun 
to this species of serpent in ibe sacred volume occurs in 
the valedictory predictions of Jacob, wluTe he describes 
the character and actions of Dan and his posterity ; Dan 
shall be a serpent by the way, an adder, shtphiphofiy in the 
path, that bileth the horse’s heels, so that his rider shall 
fall backward,” Gen. 4iJ; 17. (Stse Addfk ) 

3. The saraphf or fiery flying .serpent, to a biblical stu- 
dent, is one of the most imeresting creatures that has yet 
been mentioned It bears the name ol an order among 
the hosts of heaven, whom Isaiah beheld in vision, placed 
above the tliroiu! of Jeliovah in the temple ; the brazen 
figure of this serpent is supposed to be a type of our 
blessed Eedeeiner, wdio was for our salvation lifted up 
upon iJie cro,ss, as the serpent was elevated m the camp 
ot Israel, foi the preservation of that people. Nurn. 21; 5, 
0 Isa. 14: 2{). 30. 0. It is the only specie.s of serpent 
which the almighty Creator has provided with a sort of 
wings, or parachute, by means of whieh, instead of creep- 
ing or leaping, it rises from the ground, and, h^aning upon 
the ('xtrcrnity of its lail^ moves with great velocity. It is 
a native of Egypt, and the desert's of Arabia; and re- 
ceives Its name Irorn the Hebrew verb srraph, winch sig* 
lulies to burn, in allusion to the violent inllamitiaiion which 
Its poison produces, or rather to its fiery color, blazing m 
the sunbeams, which the brazen serpent was intended to 
represent. Ailian says, they come from the deserts of 
f..ibya and Arabia, to inhabit the .streams of the Nile; 
and that they have the form of the hydrm, or water snake, 

The existence of winged serpents in Europe also, is at- 
testcil by many writers of modern times. A kind of 
snakes were discovered among the Pyrenees, from whose 
sjde.s proceeded cartilages in the form of wings ; and Scali- 
ger mentions a peasant who killed a serpent of tlie .same 
species which attacked him, and jireSented it to the king 
of France. Lc Blanc, as quoted by BocUart, says, at the 
heud of lake Chiamay are extensive woods and vast 
inanslies, which it is very dangerous to approach, becau.se 
they are infested with very large serpents, which, raised 
from the. ground on wings resemid'ng those of bats, and 
leaning on the extremity of their tails, move with great 
rapidity. They cxi.st. it is rejxirtevl, about these places in 
so great munbers, that they have almost laid waste the 
neighboring province. 

But the original term viouph^ph, flying, used by Isaiah, 
docs not always signify flying with wings ; it often ex- 
pre.sses vibration, swinging bai.kwards and forwards ; and 
this IS precisely the motion of a serficnt, when he springs 
from one tree to another. Niebuhr mentions a sort Of ser- 
pent at Bassora, whii’h tliey call /iw€ fhum. “They com- 
monly keep upon the date-trees ; and as it would be labo- 
iious fur them to come doivn from a very high tree, iii 
order to a.sccnd another, they twist themselves by the tail 
to a branch of the former, which, making a spring by 
thi! motion they give it, tlirow.s ibcm lo the branches 
of the second. Iltuice it is that the modern Arabs call 
lliern flying .serpents, keie (huirc. Admiral Anson also 
speaks of the flying serpent.s that he met with at the 
island of Qmbo, but which were without wings.” From 
this account, it is possible that the Hying serpent mention- 
ed in the prophet w^as of that species of serpents whidi, 
Ironi their swift darting m<ition, the Greeks call amiitkiSy 
and the Rtmians, forulvs. Yet it i.s difhciill lo conceive of 
this .sort of motion in a flat sterile desert ; and it is a fact 
of some interest, therefore, that the plague of these ser- 
pents occurred when the Israelites were cro.s.sing the moun- 
tains eastward ot Ezion-gcbcr. See Roinnson's Sib- Repos. 
vol. 11 . p. 793. ^ 

The serpent has always been admired for its motion ; 
pos.scssmg neitlier hands nor feel, nor other exterior mem- 
bers adapted for making progress, its action is neverthe- 
less ague, s|wcdy, and even rapid ; it springs, leaps, and 
boimds, or climbs and glides, not merely with case, but 
with alacrity. Solomon observes this, m Prov. 30: 19 ; 
and others have equally remarked u as exciting surprise 
and wonder. The serpent also sheds its skin yearly, and 
afler this mutation seems, by the splendor of its colors, 
and the vivacity of its motions, to have acquired hew life 

That the serpent tribe, from possessing the moM active 
powders of destruc tion, has been considered as a source 


of evil, or as producuig rdlaiiiuy, is well known. In In- 
dia tlie destroying tKjwer, o^deailij is .signified by the ser- 
pent. Ill classic antiquity, the giants. who attempted to 
scale heaven are figured as half .serpents ; and in the 
northern mythology, Lok, the geniUvS of evil, is styled “ the 
father of the great .seriient ; the father of death ; tlm ad- 
versary, the accuser; the deceiver of the gods,” <kc. 
(Northern Antiq. vol. lu p. 190.) The comeidenpc of these 
titles with tlioseof the Satmi of Scripture is very sinking. 
Scripture descrijHions of the sorbent' are notonously apifli- 
cdble to a producer of evil. — J^ttson ; Calmct- ^ 

DEEPEN TIN IANS, or OfHia'Es ; heretics in the second 
century, .so called from the veneration they had lor the 
serpent that tempted Eve, and the worship paid to a real 
serpent : they prelendeci that fhe serpent was Je.sus Christ;, 
ami that he taught men the knowdedge of good and evil. 
They distinguished between Jesiis and Christ. Jc.sus, they 
said, was born of the Virgin, but Christ came down from 
hbaven to be united witli him : Jesus was crucified, but 
Christ had left him to return to heaven. They distin- 
guished the God of the Jews, whom they termed Jaldaha- 
otfi, from the supreme Gotl: to the former they ascribed 
the body, lo the latter the souKof men. It i« .said .they 
had a live serpent, which they kept in a kind of cage : at 
Certain time.s they opened the cage door, and called the 
serpent : the ammnl came out, and, mounting upon the 
table, twined it, self about some loaves of bread, 'flus 
bread they brolic, and distributed it to the Company ; and 
this they called their eucbarist. — Hend. tindi. 

SEREE, (Plteh,) a Protestant martyr, was originally a 
pric.st, but reflecting on the errors of jicpery, at length 
embraced the reformed religion, and learned the trade of 
a shoemaker. Having a brother at Toulouse, who wa.s a 
papist, he made a lourney to that country in order to dis- 
.suadehim from hi.s superstition. lii.s biother’s wife, nut 
approving his de.sign, lodged a complaint against him. 
He was accordingly apprehended, and fully avowed his 
faith. He manilested such abhorrence in speaking of his 
former occupation, that his judge, exceedingly <*xa.speraicd, 
sentenced him to be degradoii, his tongue to be cut, and 
that he should afterwards be burnt, which took place about 
A. D. JflSO . — Fux 

SERVANT. This word, in Scripture, generally signi- 
fies a slave ; bccau.sc, among the Hebrews, and the ucigh- 
lioring nation.s, the greater part of the servants were such, 
bplonging absolutely to their masters, who had a right to 
dispose of iheir persons, good.s, and, in some cases, even 
of i heir lives. (See Sea vk.) 

Sometimes, however, the rvord merely denotes a man 
who voluntarily dedicates himself to the service of another. 
The servants of God are those who are devoted to his ser- 
vice, and obey his xvnttcn wOrd 

The business of servant.s is to wait upon, minister to, 
support and defend their ma.slers ; but there ane three 
cases, as Dr. Srennelt observes, wherein a servant may be 
ju.siifled in refusing obedience : l! When the master’s 
commands are contrary to the will of God, 2. When they 
are requued to do what IS not in their powder. 3. Wheii 
such service is demanded as I’tills not within the compass 
of the servant’s agroemHiit. 

The obUgaiious servants are under lo universal obedi- 
ence, are from these considerations: 1. That it is flt and 
right. 2. That it is the exprc.ssed command of God. 3 
That It IS Ibr the interest both of body and sool. 4. That 
It Is a credit to our holy religion. The manner in which 
this service is to be performed is, 1. With humility, Prov. 
30: 21, 22. Eccl. 10: 7.-r2. Fidelity, Titus 2. 1(). Matt. 
24: 4.').— 3. Diligence, Prov. 10: 4. 21: 5. 1 Thes.s. 4: li. 
— 4. Cheerfulness. UtmnctVs Rumistic J)nties, ser. 7 ; Meet’ 
wmd's Kdattm Duties^ ser. 14, 15 ; Psky's Moral Philoso- 
phy, vol. I. chap. 11. — Ccdmi ; ITend. Bitok- 

SEKVETUS, (Michaei,,) a celebrated Anti-lnnitariOA, 
was born, in 1509, at Villanueva, in Arragon; w^as, edu- 
cated at Toplouse ; and took his doctor’s degree in medi- 
cine at Paris. He published several works gainst the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which excited against him the vio- 
lent hatred of both Catholics and Protestants. From the 
persecutions of the former he was fortunate enough to 
escape; but he could not e.scap<i the intolerance of tlie lat- 
ter. lie was seized as he was pa.ssing through Geneva, 
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and was condemnod to the /lames in 1553. ScrvelUb ap- 
pears to have approached lo the discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood — Daimptrrt. 

SEKVIJNG TABLES ; in Scotland, one of the parts of 
the Tresbyteriaii sucranienial service. The whole of the 
cotnmuTi’.oarits not partakingatonce, as in Cotigregaiional 
churches, it is found necessary to continue the clislnbution 
of the elements, with intervals of psalm-sin ging, during 
which those who have eaten quit the table, to give place 
to a tresh set of coinmunicaius The disuibution of the 
bl*ead and wine, and the dchverv of an address, are wdiat 
coastitulcs serving the table. The number of tables va- 
nes fioin four to eight, and each address oc^eupics ten im- 
inuos, or a quaiter of hii hour. The minister of the place 
serves the first table : the rest lue served by hi.s assist mg 
biethrcii,— Jhitk, 

SEJtVJTES; a religioii.s order in the fimrch of Borne, 
founded, about the year 12.33, by seven Florentine pie-r- 
charits, ivho, with the approbation of tlie bisliop of Flo- 
rence, renounced the world, and liverl together m a reli- 
gious cominumty on mount Senar, two leagues from tliat 
cit) — Tlentl. Jivrk 

SETK, son of Adam and Eve, was born A-M.130, 
Gen. 5. 3, 6 10, U. lie lived iiimi hundred and twelve 
yeans, and died A Bl. 1012. Seih was the chief of ‘Hhe 
children of God,” as the Sciipture calls them; (Gen 0: 
2.) that IS, those who before the flood preserved true reli- 
gion and piety in the world, whilst the descendants of 
Gain gave themselves up lo wickedness. The invention' 
(jf letters and writing is by the rabbins ascribed to this 
patriarch - Wai:im. 

SETHI ANi> ; heretics who paid divine worship to Seth, 
whom they looked upon to be Jesus ("hrist, the Son of 
God, but jA'ho was made by a third divinity, and subsli- 
lub'd in the room of the tivo families of Abel and Caul, 
wim h had been destroyed by tlic deluge They appearevt 
III Egv)d in the second ci iUury ; aiul, as they were ad- 
dicted to all soils of debauchery, they di<l not want foUow- 
cis. They contuuicd in Egypt above two hundred years 
— Jfntff. flitik, 

V EIN . The nuinher seven is consecrated, m the holy 
books and in tiic religion of the .fews, by a great number 
of events and mysienous i ircunisiances, so that it enme to 
be regarded ris t)ie number of jierfeclioii. God created 
the tvorld in the sjiai'c of seven days, and eonseernled ilue 
seventh day to repose This re?t of the seventh day, ae- 
(ordiim to St l*anl, (IJcb 4; L) intimates eteinal rest 
And not only the seventh day is honored among the Jews, 
]»y the re]> 0 ''’c of the Sabbatlv. but every seventh year is 
also consecrated lo the rest of the earth, by the name of a 
s.iiihntical year; as also the seven times .seventh yc.T, 
<a ibriy-ninih year, is the year of juliilec 

In certain i»assnges^ the number seiun is put for a great 
nmnber Isaiah (1. ],)says, that seven women should 
liv hold on one man, to ask him to marry them. Han- 
nah, the mother ol Samuel, says, (J Sam 2 5.) that .she 
who was barren should have seven cluhlrcii. Jeremiah 
( 15 9 ) luake.s use of th<‘ same expres.sion {rk Peter 
asks our S.ivior, fMatt. J7' 21, 22.) How many times 
shonUl he forgive his brother? till sevep times? And 
Ghrisl answers him, I say not only s«‘ven time-;, but seven- 
ty and seven times ; meaiiui??? a*' often as he may oflend, 
iiowever fo-queiU it may be. — Watson. 

SEVENTY. About the yearE. C- 277, the Old Testa- 
ment was translated into Greek, by the united labois of 
about seventy learned Jews, and that translation ha> been 
since known bv the version of tW LXX. (Set* Eefti/a- 
(HNT ) — JTc/kI Huek. 

SKYE RITES. (Sec Aj*tnnrjTEs ) 

SE \YA JjE, (SAMeEL,) chief justice of the supreme court 
df Mas.sa«*hu.setls, was born at Bishop-Stokc, EiTgland, 
Blarch 28, 1652. IIis father established himself in this 
country in 1061, when his son was nine years old. Indus 
childhood judge Sf'W'nll w'as under the instruction of Mr. 
Parker, of Newbury lie was giaduated at Harvard col- 
lege in 1071, abd afterwards preached for a short time 
la 108 k he wamt to England. ' in 1092, he was appointed 
in the new charter one of the council, in which station he 
contiiuV'd till 1725. FIc was made one f)f the judges jri. 
1C92, and chief justice of the supenor court in 1718. Ho 


died January 1, 1730, aged seveuty-seven. By his wnfe 
he received n large fortune, thirty thousand pounds, which 
he employed for the glory of God ruul the advantage of 
men Emuieiit for piety, wisdom, and hairmng, in all the 
relations of life he e.vhjbitcd the ChrisLian viitnes, and 
secureil universal respect For a long course ul >ears he 
was a member of the Old South church, and oiie of its 
greatest ouiaments. — Alit^. 

EE WALL, (JosECti, 1). D.,) son of llie puneding, was 
bom August 21), KAK, and was graduated at Harvmd etd- 
Icge III 17(17. Though a member of one <»( the (irsi iknu- 
lies in the couiiUj^, he sought no wotldly object, it being 
his su]>rcme desire to serve God in the gospel of his Son 
He was ordained the inmi.sler of the Old South cliuich m 
Boston, as eolleagiic with Mr. Pemberton, September 1(), 
1713. A (icr sui vivmg three colleagues, Pemberton, rnm e, 
and Gumming, he died, June 27, aged eighiy, m tin- 
flfty-siA'lh year of his miniMry. Few mimsters h*n e evi i 
lived with such uniform leterencc to the great end of theu* 
oflice. Deeply interested himself in the truths of religion, 
he readied the hearts of his hearers; tmd sometimes his 
voice W'as so modulated by his feelings, and elevated with 
zeal, as irresistibly to seize the alteMion. While he ac.- 
knowledged himself to he an unprofitable servant, he 
looked to the atoning sacrifice o( Chiist for panlon. He 
spoke of dying with cheerfulness. Sometimes he was 
heard to say with gn'al jiallios, Come, Lord Jesus, eomc 
(juickly.” He published many seimons Ch<uinnj\ Fun. 
SiVjn , lEziinr’*; Ilhf,, p. 98 — Allfti 

&EXAG ESliVlA , the second Sunday before Lent, so 
called because about llic sixtieth day beftac Easier — 
ITeufl Buck. 

SHADDAl; (alhsuflh hut ,) one of the Ilebri'W names 
of God, whieh tnc Scienty and .Viome generall} Iran. date 
Almighty Job more Ireiincntlv uses ii than any other of 
the sacred wnteis. It i- sometimes joined with El, vliicli 
IS another name o'' God, El-Sli;id/lai, God-AImighty, (.'cn. 
17. 1 — Calmt'L 

SHADOW the privation of light by an object inter- 
posed between a luminarv and the siir/acc on whn h tin’ 
shadow ajipcars. Bin n is erciiibh’ that uhnt we rail spots 
in the snn me alluded to m 1 John 1 5, under tin* leim 
shadows, or darkness ; aiich delects, says the apostle, may 
be m the sun ; but thcie are none in (iod. A shadow, 
falbng on a plane, follow-, ilie course of the body whieh 
eau.ses it ; hi lec u is often extremely swift, as that of a 
bird living, whieh very rnpidiy, indeed mstnnily, appeals, 
and diNappcars Itoiii oliserval.on Human ble is compared 
lo this, I Cor. 29 15. 

In Hch. 10 1, the vnnl indieates the outline or adum- 
bration of the gland truths ol the gospel, afterwards to be 
revealed m full jicrlection. 

Shadow IS tfiken for the obseurity of night, foi tin* total 
absence ol light in a night of clouils ; and liernv “ilie ‘•he- 
dow ol death,” intense darkness ; to which ad<l, the horror 
xvliK h naturally attends the tomb and the unexploied re- 
gions of de.itli ; the \ alley of the shadow of death ; gloom 
and <li-.inal tenors, iiniors fatal and peipetual. 

Slridow is also taken in a sense directly eoiilrary tr) this, 
beeausc in eountne.s near tin* tiopics, evc'ry spot ex])f;>eil 
to the hurtling heal ol the sun is dangerous to health , 
theiefore nothing moic acceptable than shade, nothing 
moie refieshing, or more salutary ; lienee the shadow < I 
a gieal rock is (lesirable m a land of weariness (Isa S2: 
2 ) hence .shadow signilics protection ; (Tsa. 30 2, Dan, 
4 12 Hos 4: 13.) hence the sharlow ol wings in a bird IS 
protection also: and hence the .shadow, that is, protection 
of God, Vs 17 K 03. 7. 91: 1. Isa. 49: 2. Perhaps the 
\vor<l shade, however, might in the.se places be prclcruble 
to shadow, and xvould prcs(>rve a distinction Cahmt 

SHADE A on ; the Chaldean name given lo Ananias, a 
compaTiioii of Daniel, at the court of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Dan. 1: 7. (Sec Abedneiki.) — Calmet. 

SHAFTESBURY, (Earl of,) a celebrated writer and 
sceptic, wa‘« born, in 1671, in London. His education was 
partly private, and partly re«"(;iveif at Wmehestcr Afler 
having travelled, he became, in 1693, member of parlia- 
ment for pool, and, as a senator, he acted on enli^litcncd 
and liberal prineiples. Subsequcntlv, however, Ins deli- 
cate health deterred him from taking an imtive pait lu 
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]nil>hc ailairs, and Lc dfvuted hi^ kubiire to literal uie. 
He died, in 1713, at Naples. Jlis wnrks, the style ol 
uliicli IS polished with too laborious care, anil ihe senti- 
ments advanced with too little, w^ere eoDecied in three vte 
liimes, under the title ol Charactenstics of Mtm, Manners, 
Opniions, and Times. His moral theories have been exa- 
mined by such writers us Leland, Fuller, Magee, Kobert 
Hull, Dwight, and Douglas. No one lias exposed their 
unsoundtiess with more force than Dr. Dwight. See 
fJ might's Theology. — Darejiport 

SlIAICEHS, or the Millennial Church The fust who 
acquired this denoininaiion were Eui'opean.'^ , a part of 
which came from England to New York m 1774, and 
being joined by others, they settled at Niskajnina, above 
Albany, from whiuice they have spread their dociriacs, 
anil jin'i'cased to a (‘ousiderabk* number, Li:£, 

Their religions tenets arc a.s follow. — Thqt there is a 
new disjumsation taking place, iii wduch the saints shall 
rcigu a thousand years with Christ, aij|^ attain to perfec- 
iion , and that ih(‘y have entered into thi.s state ; are the 
only church m the World ; and have all the aposjtolic gifts. 
'Idicy assert that all external ovdmanees, especially bap- 
tism and the Lord’s stipper, ceased in the apostolic age ; 
and ihnt Cod had never sent one man lo picnch since that 
until they euteicd into this new dispensation, apd 
wcic .sent to rail in tin* eject. They attempt to prove this 
dortiine of a new disju'nsation by counting the mystical 
numbeis specified in the prophecies of Daniel, us well as 
bv their signs and wonders. Thnt God, through Jesus 
Chnsl in the chuich, is reconaded with man , and that 
Chris! IS come a light into human nature to enlighten eve-' 
ry man who comoth mio the world, without di.siim^tion. 
'I'hat no man is born ol God, until, by faith, he is assinii- 
lateil to the character of Jesus Chn.st in his chinch That 
in obcdii’iicc to tlial church a man’s faith will increa.se, 
orilil lie comes to be one w'lih (diriK^t, in the Millennium 
< huirli state That every man i.s a free agent to w'alk in 
ilic true hghl, and choo.se or reject the truth of God within 
him , and, of consequence, it its in every man's powey to 
be obedient to the faith. That it is (he gospel of the first 
icsurrectioii which is now preached in then church. That 
all who un‘ ])orn ol God, us tliey i xplaui (he new birth, 
hall never taste of the .second dcKth. That tho.se wdio are 
siud lo hav<* been regenerated among Christians, are only 
n*gcncriiied in part; therefore, not assimilated into the 
(h.'iKK’tcr o( Christ m lus cliurcb, wink in the present 
'MIc, and, of consequence, imi tasting tlie happiness of 
ll)e‘ lirst resurrection, cannot escape, in part, the second 
diMth That the word cccrlnsiing, when aptdicd to the 
])iim‘'hrnciit of the wicked, relcrs only to ji limited space 
uf time, ('xceptmg in the case of those who fall Irom their 
i hin'ch , but for su< h there is no 1‘orgivcuess, neither in 
ihis woild, nor that wlmdi is to come They quote Matt. 
]-.* ?>'J, lo prove ihi.s doctrine That the Second death, 
Imving power over such as rise not in the character of 
Chnst in the fir.sl resurrection, will, iii due time, fill op the 
measure of his sufienngs beyond (lie grave. That the 
nghtconsness and suficriiigs of ('linst, lu Ins members, 
nrc lioili one , hut tli.'it every man suflers personally, with 
I'uApressilile wo and miseiy, for sins not repented of, not- 
vv ithstandmg this union, until final redemption That 
tdiri'-l will never make any public appearance, as a single 
pcrM>n, but only in In.s saints ; that the judgment d.ay is 
now begun \i\ thetr church ; and the books arc opened, the 
d'*ad now rising and coming lo judgment, and they are 
.mm to )udg(‘ the world . for Avhich tliey quote 1 C6r. fi 2. 
'fhat their church is come out of the oivler of natural ge- 
neration, (that is, discaids marriage,) to be as Chn.st was; 
and that those who have wives lie as though they had 
none , that by these means, heaven begins upon earth, 
.and they thia’cby lose their sensual and earthly relation to 
Adam the first, and come to be transparent in their ideas 
in the bright and heavenly visions of God. ThaV there is 
no salvation out of obedience to tlie sovereignty of their 
dominion : that all sm which is commiUed against God is 
done against them, and must be pardoned for Christ’s sake 
iJirough them, aiui confes.si(m must be made, to them for 
that purpose. They hold tp a travel and labor for the 
redemption of departed spirits. 

The dLscipbne of Ihis denomination is founded on the 
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supposed periceiion of thoir leadens ; the Mother, it is 
said, obey.s Gotl through (Jhrist, European elders obey her, 
Ainet;ican laboiers and the commou people obey them, 
while confession js made of every secret in nature, from 
the oldest to the youngest. The people are made to be- 
lieve they nre seen through and through in the gospel 
glass of perfection by their teachers, who behokl the state 
of the dead, and imnijmerable wor!d.s of spirits good aud 
bad. 

These people arc gcnerallyjnstructed to be very indufe- 
tnoirs, and ”10 briqg in according t6 their ability to keep itp 
the meeting. They vary.lA their exercises; their hc^vy 
dancing, as it is called, ak performed by a perpetual spung- 
ing from the house floor, about fourdnehes up and down, 
both m the men’s and women’s apartment, moving about 
AvUh extraordinary transport, singing sometimes one at a 
tiifle, sometimes more, making a petiect charm. 

•This elevation aflects the nerves, so that they have in- 
tervals of shuddering as if they were in a strong fit of the 
agne. They sometimes dap hands, and leap so as to 
strike the joist above their heads. They throw off their 
outside garments m these cxerci.ses, and spend their 
.strength very cheerfully thi.s way. Their chu‘f speaker 
often calls for their attention ; then they all stop, and hear 
some harangue, and then fall lo dancing again. They 
assert, that their dancing is the token of the great joy 
and happiness of the new Jerusalem slate, and denotes 
the victory over sin. Oflo of the po.sturcs which increase 
among them, i.s turning round very swifl lor iiii hour or 
two. This they say is to show the great power of God. 

They 'sometimes fall on their knees and make a sound 
like the roaring of many waters, m groans and cries lo 
God, as they say, for the wicked world who persecute 
them. In 1828, the number of .societies was .sixteen , the 
numbt'r of preachers about forty-five ; members gathcied 
into their societies, about four thousand five hundri'd ; 
lliose not received, rune hundred; making iu all about 
five thousand four hundred. See their book on the Second 
Corning of Chmi ; JiafliM/rn^s Acmmt of the Shahers ; Toy- 
/or^s do. ; UWs do. — Hend. Buck. 

SHAKSPEARE, (U^illiam,) the glory of the British 
drama, was born April 23, 1564, at Stratford upon Avon, 



and Avas the son of a dealer in wool. All the learning 
A\hich he possessed he acquired at the free-school of his 
native place. On hi.s first reaching London he is said to 
have been employed a.s prompier’g call boy at the theatre. 
Other accounts represent him as holding horses ff>r gentle- 
men at the door of the playhou.se.. He was next an aciui , 
but does not appear to haye ri>en high in the piofo.s.siou. 
His earliest dramatic attempt, the First Part of Henry VL, 
IS suppiised to have been made in 15811. He was patro- 
nized by the carl of ♦Soutfiampton ; enjoyed the friendship 
of his mo.st eminent literary contemporaries ; and was fa- 
vored by Elizabeth and James 1. Having become jiioprictor 
and manager of the Globe theatre, he realized a handsome 
fortune^ with which he retired lo Stratford, where he pvir- 
I'ha.scd an estate, and resided for several years. He died 
in 1610, on his buthday. His AVorks have had great in- 
fluence on lilcraiure and morals, both for good and cvd. 
— Davmporf. 

SIIAKTUS; a principal Hindoo sect, the worshippers 
of Bhuguvatee, or the goddess Doorga. They are chiefly 
BrahmittvS ; but have their peculiar rites, 'marks on theit 
bodies, formula.s, priests, and festivals. They reject ani- 
mal food ; but in offering spirituous liquors to their god- 
dess, oflcui take a drop loo much thcm.solvcs, and become 
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intoxicated. None of them become mendicants. 1Vard*s 
Hts. Hindoos, vol. ii. pp. ?04-5 — Williams. 

SHALMANESER. (See Asssyiua.) 

SHAM.E j a painful sensation, occasioned by the quick 
apprehension that reputation and character are in danger, 
or by the perception that they are lost. It may arise, says 
Dr. Cogaii, from the immediate detection, or the fear of 
detection, in something ignomiiiious. It may also arise 
from native diflidence. in young and mgaiuous minds, 
when surprised into situations where tliey attract the pe- 
c'uliaL attention of their sujienors. The glow of shame 
indicates, in the first instance, that the rmnd is not totally 
abandoned ,■ in the last, it inaiulestS a nice sense of honor 
and delicate feelings, united with inexperience and igno- 
rance of the world (See Modcsty.) Wa//^, and Co^an 
on the Passions; Ehfs Ten Sermons on Faith; Saturday 
Everung — Ilend. Bud 

SHAUUN, I*LAiNoi'j a beautiful and spacious plain 
extending from Cmsarea to Joppa on the sea-coast, and 
easlwaid to the mountains of.Iudfn, and is celebrated 
for Us wines, its liowcis, and ik pastures. It still pie- 
serves some portion of its natural beauty, and is adorned 
in the spring with the white <Lnd red rose, the narcissus, 
the white and orange lily, the carnation, and other tlow- 
ersj but for the rest of the year it appears liulc betici 
than a desert, with here and there a mined village, and 
some clumps of olive-trees and sycamores This nnnie 
was almost become a proverb, to exjiress a place of extia- 
ordinary lieauly and Iruitfuhiess. Isa. 3.1 It 3.'> 2 

Rut there are three cantons of rale.stine known by the 
name of Sharon. The first, according to Eusebms and 
Jertnne, is a canton between mount Tabor and the sea 
of Tiberias. The second, n canton between the (itv ol 
('aesarea of P<ilesnne and Joppa. And the third, a canton 
bevond Jordan, in the country of Basan, and ui the divi- 
sion ol the tribe of Gad. Ms>dcru iiavellers give thi.s 
name also to the plain that lies bc't ween hJcdippe and Tto- 
lemais. — Watson. 

SIIARJ’, ((iRANV]i,i,i ,) a Chri.stiau philanthiopi.st and 
writer, was liorn in 1731, at Durham, and wa.s brought up 
to trade, but soon abandoned it A jilace in tin* ordmain e 
ofhee he resigned, heeunsc* he disapproved of the Ainen- 
can war. The :est of his long life was spent in r*xertions 
of active benevolence He, with infinite dillieiiby ami c k- 
jiense, estahlislu'd the right of Africans to freedom m 
England , instituted the Society lor the Abolition of iJm 
Slave-Trade; Jiromoted the distribution o4 the Bible, and 
exerted himself ni the cause of parliamentary retorni 
He died July d, 1813. Among his v\oi'ks me various 
pamphlets on* vSlaverv; Tracts on the Hebrew Language , 
and Jleinarks on the Definitive Article in the Greek Testa- 
ment — Davrnparf. 

SIJASTER ; the name of a book in high estimation 
among the idolaters of Hmdostnn, eontaunng all the dog- 
mas of the religion of the Bralimiris, and all the ceremo- 
nies of iheir worship. — J/rnd. Bud 

SHAVING. (SeeBEAim) 

SHAW, (Thomas,) a divine and traveller, wa.> bom 
nboiii-]bb2, at Kendal, in Westmoreland; was educated 
•It tiueen's college, Oxtorrl , became chaplain to the facto- 
rv at Algiers ; and died, in 1751, principal of St. Ed- 
mund’s hall, Grei'k professor, and vicar of Bromley He 
wrote Travels in Barbary and the Levant. — VavGupmt. 

SHEAF (See Harvest, and Wave Opfekino.) 

iSHEAU-JASllUB ; (the remnant shall reiurtt ;) an allego- 
lical name given by the prophet Isaiah to one of his sons 
— Eat not 

SHF BA. (vSee Sabean.s ) 

SHEBA, Qm.iiN or, (J lungs 10, 2 Chron. 0.) called 
queen of the south, (Mall. 12 42. Luke 11 31.) watt, ac- 
ooiding to aome, a queen of Arabia ; but according tooth- 
ers, a queen ol Ethiopia. Jo.sephas s«ays, that Sheba was 
the ancient name of the city of Mcroe, and that the queen, 
of whom we arc speaking, came thence ; which opinion 
has much prevailed. The Ethiopians still claim this prin- 
cess as their sovereign, and say that her posterity reigned 
there for a long time. The eunuch of queen Candace, 
who was earn Verted and baptized by Philip* (Acts 
27 ) was an ofiicer belonging to a princess of the same 
country 


Mr. Bruce has given the history of the queen of RUeba, 
and her descendanls, from llu- Aiw.s'-imnrrhisionan.s ; but 
he lliink.s the eumnh oL CaiKUitc (('handake) uus an 
ofticcr of the queen Hend.upu, vho'^e ii rritonc'' he ))cvond 
the gieat de.serl, south ol Syene, m Lpper I'.gvpl. It is’ 
probable, at least, that the Sheba oi Solomon’s visitor, nii ’ 
the Ethiopia of the Acts, are distim't ]i].ircs , and Shelia 
the lunliesi of! ; which adds to the lorce ol oiu Loid\ 
coiupaiison, as probably this visitor travelled luuii tlu* 
greate.st distance of any that ever came to IciicMlem 
J3nl what, .savs Mr, Taylor, if the Ethiopians, that is, 
Ahyssiiiians, at tluit time ruled m Arabia also ^ tlien sin- 
mighi foine from Arnhia, yet he queen of Ltlmqna, n he li 
is only acros.s the Red sea; and tins .seems to have lu'cn 
the fact — Cal nut 

SHEBAT, or SmimT , the fifth niontli of the civil vcai 
of llie Hebrews; and the eleventh of the ecclesiasiK ,il 
year They began ^in this month to number llie years ot 
the trees they planted, the Iruits of which w'ere esteemed 
imjmrc till the lourth year. (See IVIontu.) — Cainnt. 

SHFCIIEM. (S<*e SrcjirM, and Svcuau ) 

SHEEP, .Mfi/i, occurs Irequcntly ; and (mu, .\ general 
name lor both sle-ep and gouts, consuh'reil colle(‘tivci\ ui 
a flock , Arabic zain 

The .slieep is a well -known ainma] "I'he beiufits wim b 
mankind ow’e to it aie numeioits ll,^ lleeee. its skm, if.s 
flesh, Its tallow', ami even Us horns and bowoU, ar<' articles 
of great utility tf» human life and happim”s IN mildness 
and luollens'iveness oi temper strongly lef'oinmmid it to 
huiiiau ufleetion and regard , and have designated it the 
jiattern and cmbloin ot meidnusss, iniiocenec, patienre, 
and ssubimssnm It c, a so( lai animnl The lloek lobow 
the r.nn as iliei, leadei ; who (leijn ’Utlv disphiys the most 
impetuous (oniage m their de(em ’ dogs^ jdid ev«'n men, 
when attcMUjiting to molest (liem, liave olleii .‘-ulieusl Ikiiii 
I ns .sagacious and .generous valor 

Jn .1 doinestn ate.d stati*, the sheep is a weak and di'- 
fenceless animal, and is, therejoic, alli>getliei dcjK'udent 
upon Us kecpi'r loi protection as well as siqipoif 'I'oilui 
tiail in llicjr chnMcici, Jiere are sev eral be.uitiliil alhi' lon^ 
in the sacied writings Thus, Alicaiah descnbc.s the des- 
titute condition Of the Jews as a Ihv K scattered upon 
the liilK, ns sheep lliaf havi' not a shepherd ;’’( 1 Kings 
22.17, see also Mall o 3t) ) and Zei lianali prophesn'd, 
that wjien ilv’ good slu'plieid should he smitten and i(‘- 
inoved from his iloi k, tlie tdu'tq' sliould be scalteied, Zi^eh. 
13. 7. I'o the disposition ol ibese animals to wandei lium 
the fold and thus abandon ihemselve-t to dungei and de- 
siiuction, there are also se-verul nllusious nrnie by (he in- 
sjni(‘d w'nKa'H David eunfcssi’s tliai lieh.ad imitated their 
foolish condml : “ f have gone asliav like a losi .'-hi'cp ’ 
and, eoiisr-ious tliai, like them, lu- was onl\ disposed to 
wandei still furthei tiom the fold, he adds, ^‘seek .i;v 'er- 
vant,” I*sa], UP 17(i Nor was thi . djsjKisuion to aism- 
don the paternal care of God pecnliai to David, foi the 
prophet aUojHs similar language to depict the daugerous 
and awful i ondition of tlje i niire spi < les ‘‘All vie bk<* 
.sheep have gone asirnv ; we have turned (‘very one to 
his own wnv,” Isa .id f). Jl wcis to .seek Ihest' ‘-lost 
.sheep,’' scnllcred abroad, and having no she}iherd, that the 
blessed lledecmer came into the wot Id. He is the good 
shepherd, who gave lus life for the sheep (John 10 11) 
and ins jieople, thougli foiiiierly “ a.s sheep going astray.* 
have rnnv “ returned to the shepherd and bishoj* of ih(‘ii 
souls,*’ 1 r(‘t. 2' 25 His care over lliem, and then' sec n- 
ritv under his protection, aic most beautifully and afiei t- 
mgly desenbed in the chapit r winch w'e just now cited 
(See Siir.i’HLKD ) — Cahwl ; Watson 

SHEIKS, iho name of preachers in the Mohaimm- 
dan mosque.s - Will tarns. 

SHEKF.L; (fi> wjcig/t ;) a Hidu'cvv'' weight and inoncv, 
Exod. 30: 23, 24. 2 Sam. 14: >0 The word i.s used to 
denote the weight of any thing, as iron, hair, spices, Ai . 
Among the difi'ererit opinions concerning its wuglit .o^l 
value, Gahnet adheres to tlrat of M Ic Pcllmer, who savs 
it weighs half an ounce, or four Roman didclnme; that 
is, nine pennyweights, three grain.s . and that the shck( I 
of silver was worth two .shilling, S three pmee hut lung and a 
half. Moses and Ezekiel .say ii was woifh iwcntv oboh,or 
twT*nfy gernb, Num 18: ]<> E/ck l.f 12 (Sef‘ J\1 i),s£y ) 
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The bhekcl of gold was half the weiglit of the shekel of 
.Silver; and was worth eighteen shillings and three-pence, 
Engh'^h. 

The shekel of the sanctuary,” has been tliought lo 
have been dcnible the common shekel ; but this wants 
proof. Calmet thinks it was ilie same as the common 
shekel, the words “ of thee sanctuary” being added to ex- 
press a just and exact weight, aecen'ding to the standard 
kept in the temple or tabenniclc, — Cahnet. 

KHEICINAH. Tlic Shckinah was the most sensible 
vsymbol of tlie presence of God among the Uebrew.^, It 
rested ovei the propitiatory, or over the golden chcrnbiTii, 
which were attached to the propitiatory, the covering of 
the ark. Here. U a.ssumed th(* aptX’aranoe of a cloud ; and 
Irom lienie God gave his oracles, as some think, when 
ronsnlied by the high-pncsr tm account of hi? people. 
Ht-nee Senpture otien sUys, God sits on the cherubim, or 
net ween the cherubim ; that is, he giyr.s the most evident 
tokens of his divine jiresencc, by anfeweiing from heribe 
the inquiries ol Israel. Tlie rabbins affirm, that the She- 
kinah first lesided m the tivbornacle prepared by Moses, in 
the wilderness, into which iL descended on the day of Us 
consecration, in the figure of a cloud. It passeil from 
thence into tlie sanctuary of Solomon's temple, on the 
day ol Its dedication by this prince, wliere, itcontmued till 
ihe (iesiruction of Jerusalem and the temple by the Chal- 
deans, and w’as not afterwards seen there. 

The jirescnco oi the Holy Spirit, by the appcaiance of 
the Sliekmah, is frequently refeued to in llu’ New 'I'eHia- 
ment. it appeared at the baptism and Irau.shguraiion of 
Jesus ; and is called the excellent glory by Peter. 2 Kpis. 
2: Id The idea ol a radiance, or glory, a mild ellulgcnce, 
seems to he always annexed to it —Ccflnu t. 

.SIlELLKy, (Pr.Rcy TJy^^iii'J an eimniml poet, the son 
of Sii Timothy Shelley, wii.s hoin in 17t>?, .at I'icld Place, 
in Sussex; was educated at Eton, and at 0\(urd; and 
was drowned, in thr* Mediterranean, July 1822. .Shel- 
ley wa.s a man of splendid talent, and a highly poetical 
mind , hut, unfortunately for his reputation and happi* 
ness, lind adopted the blighting principles of atheism. Hi.s 
flevolt of Jslarn ; Prarnolheus Unbound ; Cenci ; and, in- 
decil, the whoh of lu.s poems, boar the stamp of gemus. 
— ])aiu'nport. 

SHE 111 ; the son of Noah, Gen fi. 10. ITe was bopn 
A M. 1008 Jf is the opinion of the genertiiiiy of com- 
menialofs, that Shem was younger than Ja[)heth, and the 
S'-‘eoii(l sou of Noah, foi rimsons given under the artielc 
.lArui/rn, See also Gen 1) 2<>~25. lie lived six hun- 
dred years, and died A. M. 2 Ids. The posterity of Shem 
obtained iheir portion m the best parts of Asia. 

The Jews asenlie to Sliem the. theological tradition of 
the things that Noah had learned (rum the first men. 
Shem comnninjealed them to his children, and by this 
means tlie true religion was preseryod m the world Oer- 
lain it is that from his race, the jMessiah descended. Some 
luive thought Slnmi the same as Meh hisedek. (Sec Mnn- 

niiscDi iv 1 — Tf7/ho/i. 

SHPiHL; the Hebrew word corresponding to Hades ; 
winch see. — /luul. Buck 

SHEPA UD, (Thomas,) minister of Cambridge, Massa- 
chuseits, xvas born near Northampton, England, Novem- 
bei 0 , JbO.'), and was educated at Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge. While in this seminary it pleaded God in mhnilc 
merev in awaken him from his natural .state of thought- 
lessness and sin. and to reruler him a humble disciple of 
Jesus Christ. After he left the university, he was erai- 
nemly useful as a jireacher. Uis Puritan principles ex- 
posing him to persecution, he narrowly escaped the pur- 
suivants, uud arrived at Bosion, m this country, October 3, 
iGi)d. After the removal ol Mi, Hooker and Mr. Stone 
G) Conneeticut, he formed aclmreh at Cainbrulgo, and took 
the charge ol it, Pebrnary 1, I03(i, Here he continued 
till his death, August 25, Itiiy, aged forty-four. 

As a preacher of evangelical truth, and as a writer on 
experimental religion, he was one uf the most distinguish- 
ed men of his time. It was on account of the energy of 
Ills preaching, and his vigilance m detecting and zeal in 
opposing the errors of the day, that, when the foundation 
of a college Avas to be laid, Cambridge rather than any 
other place w^as pitched upon as the seat of the seminary. 


He usually wrote his sermons so early for the Sabbatli 
that he could devote a part of Saturday to prepare his 
heart for the solemn and affectionate discharge of the du- 
ties of the following day. Among his works ihe most dis- 
tinguished ore, the Sincere Convert, the Sound Believer, 
and the Parablte pf the Ten Virgins. — AUm. 

SHEPHERDS. The patriarchal shepherds, rich in 
flocks and herds, in silver and gold, and attended by a nu- 
merous tram of servants purchased with their money, or 
hired from the neighboring towns and villages, acknow- 
ledged no civil superior ; they held the rank, and exer- 
cised the rlgliis, of sovereign princes ; they concluded*^ al- 
liances with tlie kiitgs in whose territories they^ tended 
their flocks ; they made peace or' war with the surround- 
ing states ; and, in fine, they Wanted .noihihg of sovereign 
aullibrity but tlte name. IJnfeUered by th)& cumbrdtis ce- 
remonies ot regal power, they led a plain and labonou.s 
life, in perfect freedom and pverfiowing abundance. Re- 
fusing to confine themselvc'S to any particular spot, (for 
the pastures were not yet appropriated,) they lived in 
tents, and removed from one place to another in search of 
pa^stiire for tlicir cattle Strangers in the countries where 
they sojourned, they refused to mingle with the pcnnaneul 
setUers, to occupy their towns, and to form with them one 
jieople. They Wen- conscious of their strength, and jea- 
lous ol their independence ; and aPhough patient and for- 
healing, their conduct proved, on several occasions, that 
they wnnled neither skill nor e.ourage to vuidieate their 
ngiits and avenge their wrongs. 

In the wealth, the power, and tftc splendor of palil- 
sirchal shejiUcrds, we discover tlie ludimentsol regal gran- 
deur and authority ; and in ibeir numerous and hardy re- 
tainers, the germ ot potent empires. Hence the custom 
so prevaluut among the aticieni.s, of distinguishing the 
office ?iud dimes of their kings and princes, by terms lior- 
rowed from the jiri'-toral Ufe Agamemnon, shepherd iif 
the people, is a phrase, froquenlly used m the strains of 
Homer. The royal F.-almist, on the other hand, celebrates, 
under the same allu.su)ns, the sju'cial enro and goodness 
of God towards Inmself, and also towanls his ancient peo* 
]»le. ‘-The Lord is my shepherd; 1 shall not want” 
“Give Car, 0 sheplu'rd of Israel, thou that leadest Joseph 
like a flock ; lliou that dwellesL between the cherubim, 
shine, forth ” In many other places of Scripture, the 
ebnioh is compared to a lold, the saints to a flock, and tlie 
ministers of religion to shepherds, who must rt ncter, at 
liiM, an aceount of their atluuiusi ration to the Shepherd 
and Ovcr.secr to uhoui they owe iheir auUionty 

The patrnxrchs dul not commit their flocks and h<*rds 
.solely to the care of menial servants and strangers ; they 
tended them in penson, or placed them under the supenn- 
lendeiiee of iheir sons ami their dauglder>», who were bred 
to the same laborious employincni, and taught to perform, 
without rolui tance, the meanest services. This immeval 
simplicity was long retained among the Greeks This 
custom has descended to moderh times ; for in Syria the 
daughters of the Turcoman and Arabian shepherds, and 
111 India the Brahmin women of distineiion, are .seen clraw- 
mg water at the village wells, and tending Ihcir cattle to 
the lakes' and nvers. 

The flocks and herds of thc.se shepherd.s Were irnrneiisi*- 
ly numerous. So great was the stock of Abraham and 
Lot, that they w^ere obliged to separate, because “the land 
was not able to bear them. From the present which Ja- 
cob made to his brother Esau, consisting of five, hundred 
and eighty bead of difierent sort.s, we may form some idea 
of the eouutle.ss nunrhers of geeat and small cattle whicii 
he had acquired in the .service of Laban. In modern 
limes, the nurabera of cattle in the Turcoman flocks, 
which feed on the ferule yiiain.s of Syria, are almost in- 
credible. "They sometimes occupy three or four days in 
pas.sing from one part of the country to another. 

The care of such overgrown flockS;, says Paxton, re- 
(juired many slicphcrds. These were of different kinds ; 
the master of the family and his children, with a number 
of herdsmen who were hmd to assist them, and fell but 
little interest in the preservation and increase of ibeir 
charge. To these our Lord alludes, John 10: 12. In such 
extensive' pastoral concern*', the vigilaiiQe and activity of 
the master were often insufficient fur .lirectiiig the opera- 
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tions of so many shepherds, who were not nnfrcuucnlly 
scattered over a eonsiderable extent of country -An up- 
per servant was therefore appoinied to superintend their 
labors, and take care that his master suffered no in|ury 
In the hof^se of Abraham, this honorable station was held 
])y Eliezcr, a native of Damascus, a servant in every' re- 
spi'ci worthy of so great and good a master Tlie office of 
eimd' shepherd is oi'lcn mentioned in ctassic writers ; and 
being m pastoral eouniries one of gnnit trust, of high re- 
sponsibility, and of distinguisheil lunior, ts with great pro- 
priety applied to our Lord by the apostle Petei : And 
when the chief shepherd shall appear, ye shall receu'c a 
(Town of glory which fadeth not away,’' 1 Pel. 5 •!. The 
‘-arne allusion occurs in these w<»rds of Paul • ‘^Novv tin* 
God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord 
JesUs Christ, that great shejiherd of the slieep, llirougli 
the blood oi tin* everlasting covenant, make you perfect 
111 every good work to do his will,” lleb, IH L'O — IVT/Zaw// 

SilEUlOCIv, (William, D I),) an lAiglish divine, 
was born about Ibll, in Southwark, was educated at 
Eton, and at Peierhouse, Caml)ndge ; obtained the mas- 
teiship of the Temple, and olhoi pielenneiit , was sus- 
petided for lefusing to lake the oaths to William If! , but 
subsequently lannplied, and W’as made dean tU St Paul’s , 
and lin'd in I7t)7 IIis Dise(njrs(“, ou Death and Judgment 
an' his only works whiih remain popular The lorinei 
lias [)assed through more than ioity editions — /wn,s' fV/re. 
L)it>fr. ; Dftnru/wrt 

SlIEllLCXMi, (Thomas,) a prelate, son of the foregoing, 
was Imm’u 111 l<i7K, m London; and was edut aied .it Eton, 
and at Cuthaiine hall, Cambridge. <»1 whn h last he be- 
came master. He also succeeded Ins lather in the mas- 
tership ot the Temple, and was. successively, dean ol 
Cbieliesti'r, and liishop of llarigor, lsalishur\ , and London 
lli'died 111 J7bl Slietloek was an antagonist of Hoadh’v in 
the Rangorian eonlroversv, nm' likewise undertook the re- 
lutation ol Anthony Collins, m his Ihseomses on Piojdie- 
cy, \vhi(h have beim mneh admired He n. the author ol 
Sermons ; ol IheTnal ol llie Witnessi's , and ot the IL'sui- 
leetion ot .lesus Tlu* last work has gone through lourleen 
editions --/e/e s’ tV/r/s fitos; , DiWiUftart 

SHEfCMAN (lioi.m,) a signer ol the dei Kn.ilioii ol 
Ameriean indi'peiuleni'e, was Immii at IVewton, M:issa(hu- 
setts, in 1721, and. v\ilh only a eommon si liool edmaiion, 
rose to dtsimelion a-fa lawyer and .sttilesman Ills early 
life wms passed in the oceujiation ol a s)i(»(‘inakei Re- 
moving lo ConneclK'Ut in 171!’, he was ndinilled to the 
bar in i7rH. and soon bei'anH’ di'-tinguished as a counsel- 
lor In 1701, he removed lo New Haven, four yeais nlli'i 
wms ap]»ointed a judge of the county court, and in 177o, 
advanced to the bench of the superior coiui He w-as a 
delegate to the eelebratisl congress of 1771, and -was a 
member of that body for the space of nineiei-n years He 
was a member ol tlie eonvention that formed the eonslilu- 
tion of llie Dinted Stales He died m IVUd Hi-* talents 
were solid and iLsefid , his judgment iialailing Mr Ma- 
c.m said of him, “ Roger Slierman had more e.)iiiinon 
.sens(‘ than any man I everkneiv " Mr Jetlerson ciiarae- 
ten/ed him as “ a iiian wlio never said a loohsh thing in 
his life ’’ He was for manv years a deacon ol the thuieh 
Having made a public ])rofession (d religion at the age of 
iw’cntV'One, lie was m*ver asliamed to advocate ihi* pc< u- 
liar doctiiiK's of the gospel, wdncli are often so iinweleomc 
to UK n of 'Worldly einmeme His sentiments' wvue di*- 
nved from the word ol God In tlic relations of private 
life lie secured esteem and affection ^^dnodiieh; Allui , 

rifK»t 

SUES HAD IT (fsec Bahylon ) 

SIIEVI-KARE ; a small .sect m Sw'cdcn, said to have 
originated as follows — 

In 17el,a little society of Pietists, driven from Den- 
mark and other countries, arrived here, set'king to find 
r(*fugt‘ from tlieir persei'utors m some northern islands 
They cmbark(‘d ; hut finding themselves exposed to inevi- 
table dangers, they took sbelKT in the little isle of Werm- 
doc, near Stoekhohn Their contempt for the established 
xvorship had drawn them into (hsagreoable nreumstanccs ^ 
but, m 174f>, th('y were permitted to fix themselves in this 
island, where their deseendants still remain ; and, having 
taken the domain of Skevic, are calk’d SI:rvi~Karf They 
IJd 


are said to he whimsical and dogmatic , hut this, ol course, 
IS the indgment of their etwimes. Gri^om's Hist. tom. i. 
pp 20P, 2Mt — Williams 

SIIEW-BREAD. (Sec Bkkad ) 

SHIBBOLETH, “ an ear ol lorn, ’ w^as a wmrd wdiich 
tlie Gile:idil(‘s used as the test of an Ephrainnti* l''orlli' 
Ephraimib's could not, fiom disuse, jiioiuiuni'c tlic He- 
brew' letter shin ; tlierelore, they said Sibbolelh m 'lead ol 
Shibboleth, fudges 12 b- TheGreeks , suns Haiili'y, Imve 
not the MMind sh in their language . henet* they an* liable 
to be deleeied, like the Ephraiiniles. I wais sirueK wuU 
this cireumsinnce, in Icatning Tuikish Irom a Gie(‘l» tu- 
tor: padia, he pronounced pasn ; slitmdi, he culled stnu/i 
dnvoh, dtriHS, Shthhohfh he would, ol ('(nii’se, pio- 
lif»ltrice Sthholtth — Watson. 

SlHEIHt, a piece of deferiMve armor. (S('e Aums, 
Milit.vr\ ) God IS olmn called the .slueld, or defence, oi 
his people, Gen J.t 1- Psal, b Vl~~Calnut 

SHILOH, Gen lH lit The Hebiew' text is, “until 
Shiloh come.’’ All Christian eommeiilatois agree, that 
this word onglu lo be understood ot the Messiah, that is, 
of Jesus Chi isi. The LX X. read it, ‘‘ Until tlie eoming 
ot him to whom it is reserved ” However, this mm li is 
clear, llml the ancient Jew's arc in this matter agret'd w illi 
the ChiislLans, la aekiiowdcdgoig that the woid stands foi 
iMessiah, the king li is ilms tint thi* paraphrasis ()nk(>- 
los and Tonalhan, and the am ienl Hebiew eommerifit les 
njinn Genesis, and the tabuinlisis, explain it 

How siriUmglv the varioa.-. xer^ioii’* mvt'u of these 
x^olds ari' ais'omplished vi/ that the M'cplre deptnted 
lnMH Iiidah (1.) -it the huth, (2 ) in tht* dtalhs ol ('luisl 
as, (1 } Chiisl W'lis .ludali’s son, (2.) he was /// nJm 
should in suit , .3) he was tlie pi 'h r>m(/lii > ; (I ) lu w.is 
the I e ol David's line, (f> Hie was 7A y///es^ ,iohi 
t! ivas , (t>.) he imto whom hilon^td /ndi'nintf . (7 ) he w'us 
horn in it. i e in liulah , I'S } he w.is iJa ////g, Mi'ssiali, 
tVe So that li we lake anyone veision oi those piopieed 
hv tin* learned, it e(‘ntri‘s in Chiist , and. moie than tins 
each IS eonsisit at w’ltli good sense and reason. (Sci* (b - 

N1AIO.A ) 

But howdi! the seeplio depart Irmi Jitdali when Shi- 
loll eanic ^ 2'irsf, ii ai’tu.illy leid depniled m the ir.insle- 
rom ol tlu' public government to llie Heiod family, and 
by the inh usnm ol the Romans This is usually lield to 
be an adeiju it(‘ answ'ei lo the jH’oplK'cy , bill Mr Tayloi 
Ibiiil ilnne is a beio>i --Oui fiOid w.is the o.vi.v blMle )i 
of David s lamijy entitled to rule, and In* dv mg w iihoui 
issue. ih(’ ruling branch ol David': lamily bei ame ex- 
liml, so that, attei his ilcuh, thcie was no longei any 
P(*N>iiuLnx ol the conlinuan'’<* of the kuigly olln’e in lie* 
/AroV p///p/r line ol Da\id J'hc pci son u ho should ha\e 
lu'ld the SK'pfie wms d'*ad * the dios I tifs'enl ol the f'uio- 
Iv expiK'd wntli him , and, (•oiisecjin'iitly, flm seepMe nas 
Imnd /oh (lepaiK'd siner, (1 ) jf was aeiu:ill\ suaved bv 
a sirang(i and stiang'*ts, ffleiod and the RonLin-', ) and 
(2 ) no oni who « oiild possibly ( l.iini it, fhoueh he might 
ha\e bei'M oJ a collateral brancli ol t>avid s housi*. coiikl 
have bet n tin* dtiiG h i^oJ ('laim.ml by biitliriglil , lor lliat 
peison was //// o/imZ ' Sm h is the laiiguagt* Provideme 
put in the mouth ol Pilate , ‘ Su \i.i. 1 eiiecii v Vonu Kim. ^ 
“Yes,' sav the Jews, we i(‘|eel tlie lineal dests'ildaiil ol 
David, and preter Ciesar ” Rome tnumndis, David ex 
pircs, m the peison of ins Son , and w'ltli him expiies all 
(hnrt claim of right to the scejitte . the s( eptre is di-pailed 
from D.ivul, and il Irom David, fiom Judah — JESUS or 
N*;:MtiTn, Tim KING THE .JEWS’” 

2 Sun OH, a eelebratetl city of the tribe ol EpJiraim, 
twehe miles fnun Shet'hem, .losii. IS IP, 21 — Watson . 
Cal nut 

SHIM El -"’U of Gera, a Jnusinan of Saul, who, xxlicn 
David Avns obliged to retire fiom Jerusalem, began to 
curse liim, and to throw stones, 2 Sam. lb' David foi- 
gave him , though his language to Solomon (I Kings 2 
P ) has been taistdy represented as inconsistent with ii 

David’s charge to Snlumon refers to three persons of 
three different descriptions; (1 ) to loab, who is ck'aily 
consigneal to punishment; (2.) to tJie S(»ns of Bar/illai, 
wJio are clenrly reeommended to favor , and, (2 ) to Shi- 
luei, W'ho, as a dangerous man. is neither sentenced to 
punishment, absolutely, nor iosaf<*t\- alisoluti'ly ; Jnil n 
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recommended to be treated according to his eventual de- 
merits. See 1 Kings 3: 36-^46.^C<ilsier. 

SHINAR. (See Babylon.) 

SHIP. Vessels of all kinds ai^e so styled in Scripture. 
In the four gospels we are to understand fishing vessels 
of a very oioderate capacity. 

SHISHAK, king of £gypt| declared war against Re- 
hoboam in the fifth y^ar of the reign of that prince, 2 
Chron. 12: 2, 3, dec. This Shishak, according to Sir Isaac 
Newton, was Sesostris, the greatest conejueror, and the 
most celebrated hero, of all antiquity, being the son of 
Ammon, or the Egyptian Jupiter, and known to the Greeks 
by the name of Bacchus, Osiris, and Hercules ; was the 
mus of the Chaldeans, and the Mars or Mavors of the* 
Thracians, dc;c. He made great conquests in India, Assy- 
ria, Media, Scythia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, dec. His army 
was at last routed in Greece by Perseus ; which, with other 
circumstances, compelled him to return home. — Watson, 

SHIITES j a Mohammedan sect that reject the tradi- 
tions, and profess themselves to be the partizans or fol- 
lowers of Ali, to whom, and to his descen^nts, they main- 
tain belongs the imanate or sovereign spiritual and tem- 
poral authority over the Mohammedans. This sect is 
dominant m Persia, as that of the Sonnites or Tradition- 
ists is in Turkey. It is divided into a number of minor 
sects, some of which hold the metempsychosis and other 
tenets of the Oriental philosophy Mend. Buck. 

SHITTIM, SiTTiM, SiTTAH, Exod. 25; 5, 10, 13, 23, 28. 
26: 26, 32, 37. 27; 1, 6. 30; 5. 35; 7, 24, 36; 20, 31, 36. 
37; 1, 4, 10, 15, 25, 28. 38: 1, 6. Deal. 10: 3. Isa. 41: 19. 
What particular sj^cies of wfxid this is, interpreters are 
not agreed. The LXX. render it tncorruptible mood, St. 
Jerome says the shittim wood grows in the deserts' of 
Arabia, and is like white thorn, as to its color and leaves ; 
but the tree is so large as to furnish very long planks. 
The wood is hard, tough, smooth, and extremely beauti- 
ful. It is thought that this wood is the black acacia, be- 
cause that, it is said, is the most common tree growing in 
the deserts of Arabia; and agrees with what the Scrip- 
tures say of the shittim wood. The acacia vera grows 
abundantly in Egypt, in places far from the sea ; in the 
mountains of Sinai, near the Red sea, and in the deserts. 
It is of the size of a large mulberry-tree. The spreading 
branches and larger limbs are armed with thorns, which 
grow three together ; the bark is rough ; the leaves are 
oblong, and stand opposite each other ; the flowers, though 
sometimes white, are generally of a bright yellow ; and 
the fruit, which resembles a bean, is contained in pods 
like those of the lupine. “ The acacia tree,” says Hr. 
Shaw, “ being by much the largest and most common tree 
in these deserts, Arabia Petrsea, we have some reason to 
conjecture, that the shittim wood was the wood of the aca- 
cia ; especially as its flowers are of an excellent smell ; 
for the shittah tree is, in Isa. 41; 19, joined with the rayr^ 
tie and other fragrant shrubs.” — Watsm. 

SHOES. (See Sandal.) 

SHOULDER. To give or lend the shoulder, for bear- 
ing a burden, signifies to submit to servitude, Gen. 49; 
15. In a contrary sense, Scripture calls that a rebellious 
slioulder, (Neh. 9: 29.) which will not submit to the yoke. 
See Zeph, 3: 9. — Cdmet. 

SHOUT ; a great noise of alarm ; (1 Thess. 4: 16.) or 
of joy and triumph ; (Exod. 32; 18. Ps, 47.) or of lamen- 
tation and earnest prayer ; (Laot. 3; 8.) of encouragement 
and excitement; (1 Sam. 17: 20.) of terror given to af- 
fright an enemy ; (Jer. 1; 15. 51: 14.) or of applause, 1 
Sam. 10; 24. Acts 12; 12 Brown. 

SHOWER, (John,) an eminent divine, was born in Ex- 
eter, England, m 1657. Having pursued his prelimina- 
ry studies with great success, he was encouraged to pre- 
preached his first sermon in 
1677, and the next year, when the kingdom was alarmed 
with the Impish plot, was one of the dissenting ministers 
who joined with the appointed clergy of the established 
ehwh in warning the nation against the Romish snper- 
^ 1685, on account of the warm persecution of 
diSaeating imawters, be left England for Holland, where 
he continued till two years after the revolution, preaching 
the gospel at Rotterdam. He thei^ returned to England. 
In 1669, he commenoed prea^^hing to a congregation in 


Currier’s hall, in X4ondon* His labors were attended wi^ 
such success, that he was soon under the necessity of re- 
moving to a larger place, which was found in Jewin street, 
and thence to « still larger place in Old Jewry. In 1713, 
he was seized with a paralyse shock, from which he never 
fully recovered. His constitution had previously become 
reduced by a malignant fever. In the same year he died. 
In his disposition he was peculiarly afiectionate, which 
spirit diffused itself through all his ministrations. He 
was very successful in his labors, and will doubtless shine 
as a star in the firmament forever and ever. 

He published numerous sermons, and other pious wri- 
tings.^Middleton^s £wm. Biog. vol. iv. p. 214. 

SHRINES ; either small forms of the temple of Ephe- 
sus, with Diana’s image in them, or medals with the fi- 
gure of the temple impressed thereon, Acts 19: 24, — 
Brown, 

SHUMATHITES, were the inhabitants of Shema, 
(Josh. 15; 26.) or sons of Shobal, 1 Chron. 2: 53. — Cdmet. 

SHUNEM; a city of Issachar, Josh. 19: 18. 1 Sam. 
28; 4. Eusebius places it five miles south of Tabor. — 
Cdmet. 

SHUR ; a city in Arabia Petrsea, which gave name to 
the desert of Shut, Gen. 16: 7. Exod. 15; 22. 1 Sam. 15: 
7. 27: 

SHUSHAN, or Susa, on the bank of the river Ulai, and 
the capital of Susiana, or Shusistan, in Persia ; and seems 
to have had its name from the abundance of lilies growing 
about it. It Is said to have been built by Memnon a little 
before the Trojan war. It was the winter residence of the 
Persian kings from the time of Cyrus, as a high ridge of 
mountains sheltered it from the north-east wind ; but the 
sun so scorched it in the summer that the inhabitants were 
obliged to cover their houses with earth to about the depth 
of a yard ; and if a lizard or serpent crept out it was like- 
ly to be burnt to death. Here Daniel had his vision of 
the ram and he-goat, Dan. 8. Darius Hystaspes, or 
Ahasuerus, greatly adorned this place. From hence he 
Issued his decree for finishing the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple, in gratitude for which the Jews called the eastern gate 
of their temple the gate of Shushan, and had a resem- 
blance of that city carved thereon. Here also he kept his 
splendid feast, Esth. 1: 6. When Alexander seized this 
city, he found in it fifty thousand talents of gold, besides 
jewels and golden and silver vesselsgo an immense value. 
For above eleven hundred years it has lain in ruins, and 
is called Valdak. Tavernier thinks that the present Shu- 
stera is built near to the site of Shushan. 

Mr. Kinneir says, “ About seven or eight miles to the 
west of Dezphoul, commence the ruins of Shus, stretching 
not less, perhaps, than twelve miles, from one extremity 
to the other. Large blocks of marble, covered with hiero- 
glyphics, are not unfrequently here discovered by the 
Arabs when digging in search of hidden treasure ; and at 
the foot of the most elevated of the pyramids stands the 
tomb of Daniel.” Of this tomb Sir John Malcolm ob- 
serves, that it is a small building, but sufficient to shel- 
ter some dervishes who watch the remains of the prophet, 
and are supported by the alms of pious pilgrims who visit 
the holy sepulchre. These dervishes are now the only 
inhabitants of Susa; and every species of wild beast 
roams at large over that spot on which some of the proud- 
est palaces ever raised by human art once stood.” He 
also observes, respecting the authenticity of this tomb, 
that although the builffing at the tomb of Daniel be com- 
paratively nmern, nothing could have led to its being 
built where it is, but a belief that this was the real site of 
the prophet’s sepulchre.” — WaUon; Brown. 

SHUT ; to close up, bar, Judg. 9; 5. The doors are 
shut in the streets when the aged man’s teeth are |onc, or 
he can scarcely open his lips ; pr when, between ms d^th 
and interment, business in the house is Eccl. 12: 

4. Men divt up the kingdom of heanen when they misre- 
present the true mode of access to everlasting happiness, 
and hinder and discourage others from the use of the pro- 
per means of salvation, Mott. 23: 13. Men me shut fip to 
the fidth when God’s law, pnovidence, ordinances, and infln- 
ences, concur to promote their believing in Jesus as the 
only i^vtor, Gal. 3: 23.— Breawi. 

SHROVE TUESDAY ; the day before Ash Wedges- 
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day or l^nl, on which, in former times, persons went to 
their parish churches to confess their sins. — He$td. Buck. 

SIBBKS, (RicBAiin, D. D.,) an English divine, was born 
near Sudbury, on the borders of Suffolk, and was educated 
at Gambrid^, where he entered in 1595. Having distin- 
guished himat^ here as first scholar, he look all the degrees 
of the university with general approbation and applause. 
Whilst he was lecturer at St. Andrew’s, it pleased God to 
change his heart j soon after which, he entered the minis- 
try, and was appennted lecturer at Trinity chnrch, in Cam- 
bridge. During the two last years of his life, he was vicar 
of Trinity parish. In 1618, he was elected preacher at 
Gray’s inn, where his preaching was attended by many 
noble and learnecUiuditors. About the year 1625, he was • 
made master of Catharine ball, in the government of 
which he continued during the rest of his life. He died m 
1635, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 

He is said to hav3e admirably filled every station to 
which he was called. His erudition was very extensive, 
and as a preacher it is said, he sometimes had a little 
stammering, but then his judicious hearers always expect- 
ed some rare and excellent notion from him.” His dis- 
courses turned much upon the incarnation of the Son of 
God ; and as he was a man always disposed to undervalue 
himself, some one remarked, ‘‘ 1 less wonder now at his 
noted humility, finding how often his thoughts dwelt upon 
the humiliation of Christ.” 

He publish^ The Bruised Reed,” and the “ Soul’s Con- 
flict;” also, “Divine Meditations and Holy Contempla- 
tions and some Sermons . — MiddlelorCs Evan. Bwg. vol. 
iii. p. 70. 

SIBYLLINE ORACLES; prophecies delivered, it is 
said, by certain women of antiquity, showing the fates and 
revolutions of kingdoms. We have a collection of them m 
eight books. Dr. Jortin observes, that they were compos- 
ed at different times by diflerent persons ; first by pa^ns, 
and then, perhaps, by Jews, and certainly by Christians. 
They abound with phrases, words, facts, and passages, 
taken from the LXX. and the New Testament, They are, 
says the doctor, a remarkable specimen of astonishing 
impudence and miserable poetry, and seem to have been, 
from first to last, and without any one exception, mere im- 
postures. — Umd. Buck. 

SICARD, (Rock Ambrose Cucurron,) an eminent teach- 
er of the deaf and dumb, was born, in 1742, at Fou.sseret, 
near Toulouse, and was bi’Ought up to the church. In 
1789, he was chosen to succeed the abbe de I’Epee in the 
Parisian institution for the deaf and dumb ; and he held 
this situation for many years, with honor to himself and 
great advantage to his pupils. He died May 10, 1822. 
He wrote Elements of Cfeneral Grammar ; several valua- 
ble works on the tuition of the deaf and dumb ; was editor 
of the Catholic Annals; and as.siste'd in the Encyclopedic 
filagazine. — Davenport. 

SIDON, or ZiDON ; a celebrated city and port of Phem- 
na, and one of the most ancient cities in the world ; as it 
is supposed to have been founded by Sidon, the eldest son 
of Canaan, which will carry it up to above two thousand 
years before Christ. But if it was founded by Sidon, his 
descendants were driven out by a body of Phenician colo- 
nists, or Cushim from the east ; who are supposed either 
to have given it its name, or to have retained the old one, 
in compliment to their god Siton, or Dagnn. 

Its inhabitants appear to have early acquired a pre-emi- 
nence in arts, manufactures, and commerce ; and from their 
superior skill in hewing timber, by which must be under- 
stood their cutting it out and preparing it for building, as 
well as the mere act of felling it, Sidonian workmen were 
hired by Solomon to prepare the wood for the building of 
his temple. The Sidonians are said to have been the first 
manufacturers of glass ; and Homer often speaks of them 
as excelling in many useful and ingenious arts, giving 
them the title of Poludmaloi. Add to this, they were, if 
not the first shipwrights and navigators, the first who ven- 
tured beyond their own coasts, and in those early ages 
cngi'ossed the greatest part of the then commerce of the 
world: The natural result of these exclusive advantages 
to the inhabitants of Sidon was, a high degree of wealth 
and prosperity ; and, content with the riches which their 
trade and manufRCtiire.«! brouglii them, they lived in ease 


and luxury, trusting the defence of their city and property, 
like the Tyrians after them, to hired troops ; so that to live 
in ease and secm’ity, is said m Scripture to be “ after the 
manner of the Sidonians.” 

After the subversion of the Grecian empire by the Ro- 
mans, Sidon fell into the hands of the latter ; who, to put 
an end to the frequent revolt of the inhabitants, deprived 
It of its freedom. It then fell successively under the pow- 
er of the Saracens, the Seljukian Turks, and the sultans 
of Egypt ; who, in 1289, that they might never more afford 
shelter to the Christians, destroyed both it and Tyre. But 
It again somewhat revived, and has ever since b^n in the 
possession of the Ottoman Turks — Watson. 

SIGN ; a token, or whatever serves to express, or repre- 
sent, another thing. Thus, the Lord gave to Noah the 
rainbow as a sign of his covenant; (Gen. 9: 12, 13.) and 
for the same purpose he appointed circumcision to Abra- 
ham, Gen. 17: H. See alsoExod. 3: 12. Judg. 6: 17. In 
Isa, 8: 18. the word is used for a prophetic similitude : ** Be- 
hold, I and the children whom the Lord hath given me, 
are for signs and for wonders in Israel.” See also Ezck« 
4: 3. and Eve, ad Jin.-^Calmet. 

SIHOR. (See Eoypt, River of.) 

SILAS ; (Acts 15: 22.) one of the chief men among the 
first disciples, and thought by some to have been of the 
number of the seventy. On occasion of a dispute at An- 
tioch, on the observance of the legal ceremonies, Paul and 
Barnabas were chosen to go to Jerusalem, to advise with 
the a^Kistles ; and they returned with Judas and Silas. 
Silas joined himself to Paul ; and after Paul and Barna- 
bas had separated, (Acts 15; 37 — 41. A. D. 51.) he ac- 
companied Paul to visit the churches of Syria and Cilicia, 
and the towns and provinces of Lycaonia, Phrygia, Gala- 
tia, and Macedonia, &c. (See Paul.) 

Silas was very useful in preaching the gospel ; (2 Cor. 
1: 19.) and some refer to him what Paul says to the Co- 
nntbians : (2 Cor. 8: 18, 19.) “ And we have sent w'ith 
him the brother, whose praise is in the gospel throughout 
all the churches ; and not that only, but who was also chosen 
of the churches to travel with us, with this grace which is 
administered by us to the glory of the same Lord,” dec. 
Peter conveyed his first epistle to the persons to whom 
he addressed it by the hand of Silas, whom he calls “ a 
faithful brother.” — Calmet. 

SILK ; (me.f/i*, Prov. 31: 22. Ez. 16: 10^13. Rev. 18: 
12.) It is certain that silk was imported into Europe, ages 
before the silk-worm that produces it ; and it much re- 
sembled the hanks known at present, in form, color, and 
substance. In this state it was called holoserica^ or whole 
silk; and a method was discovered of separating the 
threads, and working them up again in a tninner state, 
.so that when woven the web resembled the modem gauze. 
It appears that Famphila, a woman of Coa, first practised 
this art ; and that the Coan ve.sts, which were so transpa 
rent as to be called by a poet “ woven air,” were of this 
manufacture ; though it is possible that they might origi- 
nally be of cotton, or fine muslin. Silk was manufactured 
and colored at Tyre and Berytus ; as well singly, as in- 
termixed with other materials ; and hence it was often used 
as synonymous with purple. 

Silk was first brought into Greece after Alexander’s 
conquest of Persia, and came into Italy during the flourish- 
ing times of the Roman empire ; but was long so dear in 
all these parts as to be worth its weight in gold. — Cahiet ; 
Watson. 

SILOAH ; (the same as Siloam, Neb. 3: 15. Luke 13: 
4.) a beautiful fountain under the walls of Jemsalem, 
towards the cast, between the city and the brook Cedron ; 
perhaps the same with Enrogel. It was the nearest to the 
temple, and associated with U, Isa. 8: ^.-^Watson. 

SILVER. (See Mokey.) 

SIMEON, son of Jacob and Leah, was bom A. M. 
2247, Gen. 29: 33. 34: 25. 

Jacob, on his death-bed, showed his indignation against 
Simeon and Levi for theiir cruelty to the Shechemite.s, 
Gen. 49: 5 : « I will divide them in Jacob, and scatter 
them in Israel.” And in effect these two tribc.s were 
scattered in Israel. As to Levi, he never had any fixed 
lot or portion ; and Simeon received only a canton that 
was dismembered from the tribe of Judah, (Joshua 19: 1, 
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See.) and some other lands they w^t to conquer in the 
mountains of Seir, and the desert oTOedor. 1 Chron. 4: 
27, 39, 42. 

2. Simeon ; Lnke 2: 25, 26, See. Some have conjec- 
tured, that l^meon, who received Jesus Christ into his 
arms, was the same as Simeon the Just, the son of Hillel, 
and master of Gamaliel, whose disciple St. Paul was. 
(See HiLLsn, and Sakhedwm.) — Watson. 

SIMEON STYLITE, a fanatic monk, was born, 
about 390, at Sisan, on the Syrian and Cilician frontier, 
and was the son of a shepherd. After having inflicted up- 
on himself many ascetic severities, he took up his abode 
on the summit of a pillar. In this singular situation he 
existed, or rather vegetated, nearly forty years. He died 
about 459. He had many followers. — Davemort. 

SIMON MACCABJElfS, surnamed Thossi, son of Mat- 
tathias, and brother of Judas and Jonathan . He was chief 
prince and pontifl* of the Jews from A. M. 3860 to 3869, 
and was succeeded by John Hyreanus. For the particu- 
lars of his life and transactions, see 1 Mac. 2: 65. 5: 17. 
10: 74—82. 12: 33, See. 13: 1, dec. 14: 4, Sec. 15: 1, dec. 

2. Simon, the Canaanite, an apostle of Jesus Christ. It 
is doubtful whether the name of Canaanite was derived to 
him from the city Cana in Galilee, or whether it should 
not be taken according to its signification in the Hebrew, 
by deriving it from the root cam, “to be zealous and 
this IS the opinion of some learned men. See Luke 6: 15. 
Acts 1: 13. where he is surnamed Zelotes ; see also Matt. 
10: 4. Mark 3: 18. 

3. Simon, brother of our Lord ; (Matt, 13: 55. Mark 6: 3.) 
that is to say, his cousin-german, being son of Mary, sister 
to the holy virgin. He is thought to be the same with 
Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, and son of Cleopas. 

4. Simon Magus. Of this heretic, or rather father of 
heresy, Dr. Burton gives the following account : Justin 
Martyr, about A. D. 140, presented a defence of Christi- 
anity to the emperor Antoninus Pius, in^which he men- 
tions, as a well-known fact, that Simon, a native of Gittum, 
a village in Samaria, came to Rome in the reign of Clau- 
dius, was looked upon there as a god, and had a statue 
erected to him, with a Latin inscription, in the river Tiber, 
between the two bridges. Justin adds, that nearly all the 
Samaritans, and a few also in other nations, acknowledged 
and worshipped him as the supreme God. There is in this 
passage such a minute detail, such a confident appeal to 
the emperor’s own knowledge of what the apologist was 
saying, that we can hardly suppose the story to be false, 
when not only the emperor, hut every person in Rome, 
would have been able to detect it. I would observe, also, 
that Ju.stin Martyr was himself a native of Samaria ; hence 
he wa.s able to name the very place where Simon was bom j 
and when he says, in his second defence, which was pre- 
sented a few years later, “ I have despised the impious and 
false doctrine of Simon which is in my country when 
we see the shame which he felt at the name of Christian 
being assumed by the followers of that impostor ; we can 
never believe that he would have countenanced the story, 
if the truth of it had not been notorious ; much less would 
he have given to his own country the disgrace of originat- 
ing the evil. 

From the detailed account which we have of Simon in 
the Acts of the Apostles, 1 should be inclined to infer these 
two things : 1. That St. Luke knew no earUer instance of 
apostasy from the gospel ; and he mentions this because 
it was the first ; and, 2. That when St. Luke wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles the heresy of Simon was widely 
spread; and therefore he tells his readers how it had be- 
goii. Concerning the remainder of Simon’s life we know 
hrtle, and m that httle it is dilRcult to separate truth from 
fiction. 1 should be inclined, for the reasons given above, 
to believe the account of Justm Martyr, who says that 
Simon Magus went to Rome m the reign of Claudius, and 
attract^ numerous followers. Eusebius quotes this pas- 
sage of Jus4m Martyr; hut he adds, upon some other 
authority, which he does not name, that St. Peter came to 
Rume at the same time ; and that, in consequence of his 
pmaehing^ the popularity of the impostor was entirely de- 

with jregpect to the dc^trines oC Simon Magus, we 
know for obtain that Christ h/ a conspicuous place in 


the philosophy which he taught : but to define with aoeu* ‘ 
racy the various points of this philosophy, is a diffioiilt, if 
not impossible^ larii. He believed mat the wmrld was 
created, not by the supreme God, but by inferior beings : 
he taught, also, that Christ was one of those snccesstve 
generations of aeons which were derived from God ; not 
the aeon which created the world ; but he was sent from 
God to rescue mankind from the tyrimny of the demiurgus, 
or creative son. Simon was also inventor of the strange 
notion, that the Jesus who was said to be born and cruci- 
fied had not a material body, but was only, a phantom. 
His other doctrines were, that the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment were not inspired by the supreme God, the Fountain 
of good, but by those inferior beings who created the world, 
and who were the authors of evil. He denied a general 
resurrection ; and the lives of himself and his followers 
are said to have been a continued course of impure and 
vicious conduct. Such was the doctrine and the practice 
of Simon Magus, from whom all the pseudo-Christian or 
Gnostic heresies were said to be derived. — Watson. 

SIMON, (Richard,) a learned French Hebraist and the- 
ologian, was born, in 1638, at Dieppe ; was professor of 
philosophy for several years at the college of Juilly j and 
died in 1712. His Critical History of the Old Testament 
was suppressed, because it denied Moses to be the author 
of the Pentateuch.. He wrote various other theological 
and critical works. — Davenport. 

SIMONIANS, or St. Simonians ; an infidel sect recently 
organized in Paris ; whose fundamental principle is, that 
religion i.s to perfect the social condition of man ; therefore 
Christianity is no longer suitable for society, because it 
separates the Christian from other men, and leads him to 
live for another world. (See Saint Simon.) The world 
requires a religion that shall be of this world, and conse- 
quently a God of this world. They reject whatever they 
suppose to have been derived from the philosophy of the 
East ; they consider the Deity neither as spirit nor matter, 
but as including the whole universe, and are thus plainly 
pantheists ; and they regard evil as nothing more than an 
indication of the process which mankind are doomed to 
make in order to be freed from it ; in itself, they maintain 
it is nothing. Its members are pnncipally of the higher 
ranks, and are displaying, not without success, the great- 
est activity in spreading the venom of their infidel princi- 
ples. They occupy, in Paris, the largest and most hand- 
somely fitt^ halls, where they meet in great numbers. 

What is very curious m the history of the St. Simonians 
is, that they were at first merely philosophers, and not at 
aU the founders of a religion. They spoke of science and 
industry, but not of religious doctrines. All at once, how- 
ever, it seemed to occur to them to teach a religion. Then 
their school became a church, and their association a sect. 
It is evident that with them religion was not orimnally the 
end of their institution, but has been employed by them 
as the means of collecting a greater number of hearers. — 
Hmd. Back. 

SIMONY, is the corrupt presentation of any one to an 
ecclesiastical benefice, for money, gift, or reward. It is 
so called from the resemblance it is said to bear to the sin 
of Simon Magus, though the purchasing of holy orders 
seems to approach nearer to this ofience. It was by the 
canon law a very grievous crime ; and is so much th^ 
more odious, because, as Sir Edward Coke observes, it is 
ever accompanied with perjury ; for the presentee is sworn 
to have committed no simony. — Bend. Buck. 

SIMPLE. This term is ca|»hle of a good, a bad) or 
an indififerent meaning. Simplicity of mind is piety, in- 
t^rity, innocence of intention, dec. Rom. 16: 19. Weak 
simplicity, on the contrary, is credulity, nosijy imposed 
on, easify deluded, Prov. 19: 15, 20: 3. “Ae simple 
believe every word,” report, rumor : “ the simple pass on 
and are punished they do not look before them, or take 
proper steps to avoid evil. Wisdom invites the simple, 
the uninformed, the unstudied, to learn of her, to partake 
of her refreshments, and to be revived by her deUcades, 
Bmv. 9: 4. See also Psal. 19: 7. 116: 6. Ezek. 45t 20. 2 
Cor. 1: 12. U: 3.— Moict. 

SIMPLICIUS ; a Roman senator, who, together wkh 
forty-two others, was beh^ded on aocount of his^relig^n. 
The forty-three heads were all set up on the city gates* 
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These martyrdoms took place under the emperor Maxi> 
min, about A. D. 235. — jposc, p. 25. 

SIMPSON, (Robert, O. D.,1 theological and resident 
tutor of Hoxton academy, was Wn at Little TiUeiye, near 
Milnathort, in Kinroashire, Scotland, February 15, 1746. 
His ancestcffs were persons eminent for integrity, and for 
an ardent attachment to the cause of vital Christianity. 
At an early age Mr. Simpson afforded proofs of superior 
genius ; and when, in adaition to this, he displayed marks 
of genuine piety, it cannot be a matter of wonder that his 
ardent desire Ibr the Christian ministry should be encou- 
raged by his father. When he had completed his academic 
term, he preached in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and was 
for several years pastor of a church at Bolton-lc-Moors,. 
near Manchester. 

In 1780, he was married to Miss Sarah Lee, a lady of 
great piety and information ; and in the year 1786, he 
visited the metropolis. He came then a perfect stranger, 
but his preaching attracted considerable attention, gained 
him many friends, and obtained for him an established 
reputation. On the resignation of Dr. Addington, a more 
commodious range of building was provided at Hoxton 
for the reception of dissenting students, of which Mr. 
Simi^on was chosen president ; and the institution from 
this time was desimated the Hoxton academy. He now 
applied the undivided energies of his mmd to the discharge 
of his duties. The number of candidates for admission 
greatly increased, the tone of instruction was raised still 
higher, and the labors of the students more appreciated 
than ever. He impressed upon his pupils the stamp of 
his own piety, and by uniting decision with candor, he 
avoided that indifference to fixed theological notions, which, 
by some persons, has been approved and adopted, but 
which must ever be the ruin ot the best interests of indi- 
viduals, and of the prosperity of Christian dissenting con- 
gregations. 

His health failing, in May, 1817, he tendered his resig- 
nation to the committee. It was accepted, but with re- 
luctance. A vote was then passed, that, on account of 
the high sense entertained of his past services, his salary 
should be continued to him to the end of his life. Though 
he had resigned, he continued to lecture his classes as often 
as illness would permit him. He died December 21, 1817. 
— Jmfs^ Chris. JBtog. 

SIMPSON, (David,) author of the “ Plea,’’ was bom in 
the parish of Ingleby Amcliffe, near Northallerton, in the 
county of York, October 12th, 1745. His father was a 
respectable farmer ; and, as David was his only son, he 
intended him for the same occupation. He received his 
grammar learning at Scorton school, under the tuition of 
Mr. Noble j but having made up his mind to enter the 
ministry, he prevailed on his father to send him to Cam- 
bridge, where he entered St. John’s college, and prosecut- 
ed his studies during a period of three years. While here, 
he formed an intimacy with the celebrated Robert Robin- 
son, pastor of the Baptist church in that place, a man who 
took pleasure in making himself useful to young men of 
piety and talents destined to the work of the ministry. 

He was succe.ssively curate of Ramsden, Buckingham, 
and Macclesfield, at which last place he was silenced by 
the bishop of Chester. He had, however, enlisted a 
number of friends in his favor, and in a little time a new 
edifice was erected for him, an elegant and beautiful 
building, which was consecrated, and in which be began 
to officiate with great zeal and usefulness. In this situa- 
tion he continued to labor to the close of his life, which 
terminated, March 24th, 1799, at the age of fifty-four, just 
as he was on the point of leaving the established church. 

His literary productions are, “ Seven Sermons on diffe- 
rent Subjects,” 1774, octavo ; Sacred Literature,” four 
volumes, octavo, 1788 ; Essay on the Authenticity of 
the New Testament,” 1793; ^‘A Key to the Prophecies,” 
1795 ; « A Pica for the Deity of Jesus Chnst, and the 
Doctrine of the Trinity,” octavo, 1798, 1812. But the 
most popular of his publications is his Flea for Religion 
and the Sacred Writings,” of which the eleventh e&ion 
made its appearance in octavo, 1829. It is addressed to 
the disciples of Thomas Paine, and wavering Christians 
of every persuaskm, and comprises a mass of important 
and interesting information.— Jenes’ Chri$. Biog. 


SIMULTANEUM ; a term used m Germany to express 
the joint religious service of a congregation maile up portly 
of Protestants and partly of Catholics. At the celebration 
of a marriage, for example, the Protestant clergyman de- 
livers a sermon, on the duties of the married slate, from 
the pulpit of a Roman Catholic church ; the Catholic yinest 
then says mass at the altar, and performs the ceremony ; 
after which the Protestant minister goes to the altar, from 
which he blesses the new married pair. Such exhibitions 
are generally regarded as instances of praiseworthy libe- 
rality j but they are rather to be viewed as resulting from 
indifference to religious principle. — ffend. Buck. 

SIN, Desert op. To this the tenth station the Israebte.s 
came exactly a month after they left Egypt, And here 
again they murmured lor “ the bread and the flesh-pots of 
Egypt.” So the Lord gave them quails for a day, and 
manna for forty years, till they came to the borders of 
Canaan. On this occasion the institution of the Sabbath 
was revived, as a day of rest, which had been intermitted 
during their Egyptian bondage. On this day there fell no 
manna, but on ihe preceding they were directed to gather 
two days’ provision. To perpetuate the memorial of » this 
bread from heaven” to future generations, a pot of manna, 
which was preserved fresh by a standing miracle, was 
ordered to be laid up beside the ark of the covenant, in the 
sanctuary, Exod. 16. — Wafso7i. 

SIN j the transgression of the law, or want of conformi- 
ty to the will of God, 1 John 3; 4. 1. Original sin, or na- 

tive depravity, is that whereby our whole nature is disor- 
dered, and our inclinations rendered, contrary to the law 
of God. This is sometimes called indwelling sin, Rum. 7. 
(See Depravity, Human.) The imputation of the sm of 
Adam to his posterity is also what some divines, not very 
properly, call original sin. 2 Actual sin is a direct viola- 
tion of God’s law, and generally applied to those who are 
capable of committing moral evil ; as t»f>posed to idiots, or 
children, who have not the right use of their pouers. 3. 
Sms of omission consist in the leaving tho‘^c things undone 
which ought to be done. 4. Sins of commission are those 
which are committed against aflirmative precepts, or doing 
what should not be done. 5. Sins of infirmity are those 
which arise from the iiilirmily of the flesh, ignorance, sur- 
prise, snares of the wwld, dec. (See Infiemity.) 6. Se- 
cret sms are those committed in .‘secret, or those which we, 
through blindne.ss or prejudice, do not see the evil of. 
Psalm 19; 12. 7. Presumptuous .sms are those which are 
done boldly, and against light and conviction. (Si^e Pue- 
suMPTioN.) 8. Unpardonable sin seems to consist in the 
malicious ascription of the dispensations, gifts, and influ- 
ences of the Spirit to the power of Satan. The reason why 
this sin IS never forgiven, is not because of any want of 
sufficiency in the blood of Christ, nor in the pardoning 
mvrey of God, but because such as commit it dcspi.se and 
reject the only remedy, i. e. the power of the Holy Spun, 
applying the redemption of the gosjiel to the souls of men. 

There is, how’pvcr, another view’ of this unpardonable 
offence, winch deserves consideration. It is plain, says 
bishop Toinlme, that this sin against the Holy Ghost could 
not be ccunmilled while our Savior was upon earth, since 
he always sjieaks of the Holy Ghost as not being to come 
till after his a.scension into heaven. A few days after that 
great event, the descent of the Holy Ghost enabled the 
apostles to w’ork miracles, and communicated to them a 
variety of other supernatural gifts. Hence it appears that 
the sin against the Holy Ghost consisted in filially reject- 
ing the gospel as preached by the ajiostles, who confirmed 
the truth of the doctrine which they taught “ by signs and 
wonders, and divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost,” 
Heb. 2: 4. Tt was unpardonable, because this w’as the 
consummation of the proofs afforded to ihc men of that 
generation of the divine mission of Christ. This sin w’as 
manifestly distinct from all other sins ; it indicated an in- 
vincible obstinacy of mind, an impious and unalterable 
determination to refuse the offered mercy of God. Tl»i.s 
view will serve to explain those passages in the epistle 
to the H^rews, in which the ht^less ca.se of Jewish 
apostates is described. (But see Bn&srnEMY.) 

The sinfulness of man is, 1. Universal as to the subjects 
of It, Rom. 3; 23. Isa* 63; 6. 2. General, as to all the 
powers of man, Isa. 1:6. 3. Awful, filling the mind with 
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constant rebellion against Ood and bis law. 4. Hateful 
to Crod, Job 15: 16. And, 5. Punishable by him, with 
everlasting punishment, 1 Sam. 2: 9, 10. Rom. 2: 9. While 
we contemplate the nature, the evil, the guilt, the conse- 
quences of sin, it is our happiness to reflect, that the same 
holy and glorious Being against whom it is committed, 
has in his unspeakable mercy provided a remedy for it j 
and that he ^‘so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believelh in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” (See Atowement, Re- 
coNCiUATioN.) — Edwards, IVesktj, and Taylor, on Original 
Sin ; GiWs Body of Div., article S»» ; Kingk and Jenyn^ 
Origin of Evil ; Burroughs* Exceeding Sinfulness of Sin ; Dr. 
Omen on Indwelling Sin ; Dr. Wrighth Deceitftdness of Si'w; 
Dr. Goodwin's Aggravations of Sin; Fletcher's Appeal to 
Matter of Facti.; William' Answer to Belsham ; Walts' Ruin 
and Recovery; Ilowt's Living Temple; Dwight's Theolop/ ; 
Dr. Smith's Sermon on the Fermission of Evil ; Ormeon Bias- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit; Fuller's Works; Payson's 
Sermons ; Pike's Persuasives. — Hend. Buck ; Watson. 

SINAI j a famous mountain of Arabia Petraia, on 
which God gave the law to Moses, Exod. 19: 1. 24: 16. 
31: 18. 34: 2, 4, &c. Lev. 25: 1. 24: 46. It stands in a 
kind of peninsula, formed by the two arms of the Red 
sea ; one extending north, called the gulf of Kolsum ; the 
other extending cast, called the gulf of Elan. The Arabs 
call mount Sinai by the name of Tor, that is, the mountain, 
by way of excellence ; or Gibel Mousa, “ the mountain 
of Moses.” It is two hundred and sixty miles from Cairo, 
which is a journey of ten days. 

The wilderness of Sinai, where the Israelites continued 
encamped almost a year, and where Moses erected the 
tabernacle of the covenant, is considerably elevated above 
the rest of the country ; the ascent to it i.s very craggy, 
the greater part cut out of the rock ; then one comes to a 
large space of ground, which i.s a plain surrounded on all 
side.s by rocks and eminences, whose length is nearly 
twelve miles. Towards the extremity of this plain, on the 
north, two high mountains appear \ the highest is called 
vSinai, the other, Horeb. They are of very steep ascent, 
and do not stand on much ^oiind in comparison to their 
extraordinary height. Sinai is at least one third part 
higher than the other, and its ascent more upright and dif- 
ficult. The top of the mountain terminates in an uneven 
and rugged space, which might contain about sixty per- 
sons. Mount Horeb stands west of Sinai ; so that at sun- 
rising the shadow of Sinai covers Horeb. Besides a little 
fountain at the lop of Sinai, there is another at the foot 
of Horeb, which supplies the monastery of St. Catharine. 
Five or six paces from thence they show a stone, whose 
height Ls four or five feet, and breadth about three, which 
they say is the very stone from whence Moses caused the 
water to gush out. Its color is of a spotted gray ; and it 
IS, as it were, set in a kind of earth, where no other rock 
appears. This stone has twelve holes or channels, which 
are about a foot wide, from whence they say the water is- 
sued which the Israelites drank. — Watson. 

SINCERITY ; freedom from hypocrisy or dissimula- 
tion, The Latin word sincerus, from which our English 
word svneert is derived, is composed of sine and cera, and 
signifies without wax, as* pure honey, which is not mixed 
with any wax ; thus denoting that sincerity is a pure and 
upright principle. The Greek word helekrinea, translated 
sincerity, (2 Cor. 1: 12.) signifies properly a judgment 
made of things by the light and splendor of the sun ; as, 
in trafiic, men hold up goods they are buying to the light 
of the sun, to see if they can discover any defect m them. 
Thus, those who are truly sincere can bear the test of 
light, and are not afraid of having their principles and 
practices examined by it. 

This word, however, like many others, is abused, and 
oRen becomes a subterfuge for the ungodly and the indo- 
lent, who think that their practice is nothing ; but that sin- 
ceriQr, or a good heart, as they call it, is all in all. But 
attcli decseive Uieiiiselves, for a tree is knoam by its fruits : 
and txm goiMjr sincerity will evidence itself by serious in- 
c[uify, impartial examination, desire of instruction, unpre- 
judfioed jodgmenf, devotedness of spirit, and uniformity 
of conduct. The reader will find this subject ably handled 
in Ourmirt iBnruRan Armr, ’ ii. p. 121—148, and 


Wilber forte's Practkal View. (See Hvrooaisy.)— 

Buck. 

SINGING j an ordinance of divine worship, in which 
we express our joy in God, and gratitude for bis mercies. 
It has always been a branch both of natural and revealed 
religion, in all ages and periods of time. It was a part 
of the warship of the heathens. It was practised by the 
people of God before the giving of the law of Moses ; 
(Exod. 15.) also under the ceremonial law. Under the 
gospel dispensatiem it is particularly enjoined. Col. 3: 16. 
Eph. 5: 19. It was practised by Christ and his apostles, 
^att. 26: 30.) and m the earliest times of Christianity. 
The praises of God may be sung privately in the family, 
but chiefly in the house of God ; and should be attended 
to with reverence, sincerity, joy, gratitude, and with the 
understanding, 1 Cor. 14: 15. 

It is to be lamented, however, that this ordinance has 
not that attention paid to it which it deserves. That great 
divine, president Edwards, observes, that “ as it is the 
command of God that all should sing, so ail should make 
conscience of learning to sing, as it is a thing that cannot 
be decently performed at all without learning. Those, 
therefore, (where there is no natural inability,) who 
neglect to learn to sing, live in sin, as they neglect what 
is necessary in order to their attending one of the ordinan- 
ces of God’s worship.” We leave those who are wilfully 
dumb ill God’s house to consider this pointed remark. 
(See Music, and Psalmody.) 

Bishop Beveridge's Thesaurus ; Stillingjleet's and Bishop 
Horne's Sermons on Church Music ; No. 630 of the eighth 
vol. of the Spectator ; Bishop Home on the, l5Qth Psalm ; 
Theol. Mag. vol. ii. p. 427, and vol. iv. pp. 333, 458 ; 
Biblical Mag. vol. ii. p. 35 ; Ridgley's Body of Div. ques. 
155 • Haweis' Church History, vol. i. p. 403 ; Williams' 
Historical Essay on Church Mime, prefixed to Psalmodia 
Evangehca, vol. ii. p. 56} Bedford's Temple Music ; Lyra 
Evangehca ; Practical Discourses on Singing in the Worship 
of God, preached at the Friday Evening Lecture in East 
Cheap, 1708 ; DodwelVs Treatise on the Lawfulness of Instru- 
mental Music in Holy Duties. — Hend. Buck. 

SINIM, (Isa. 49: 12.) is thought by Mr. Taylor, Dr. 
Morison,and other writers, to be China, which Dr. Hagar, 
in two very learned tracts, has attempted to prove was 
well knowm to the Greeks in early ages; and that the 
trade in silk was the life and soul of their intercourse with 
it. (See Noah.) — Calmet. 

SION, or Zion ; the name of the loftiest mountain on 
which the city of Jerusalem was built, and on which the 
citadel of the Jebusites stood when David took possession 
of it, and transferred his court thither from Hebron ; 
whence it is frequently called the city of David j and from 
his having deposited the ark here, it is also frequently 
called “ the holy hill.” It is on the south side of the city, 
rising abruptly from the valley of Hinnom about four 
hundred feet. (See Jerusalem.) 

When Dr. Richardson visited this spot, one part of it 
supported a crop of barley, and another was undergoing 
the labor of the plough ; in which circumstance we have 
another remarkable instance of the fulfilment of prophecy : 
“ Therefore shall Zion for your sakes be ploughed as a 
field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps,” Mic. 3: 12. — 
Calmet. 

SISERA. (SeeJAEi.) 

SISTER, in the style of the Hebrews, has equal lati- 
tude as brother. (See Brother.) In the law (Lev. 18: 
18.) iljs forbidden to take to wife the sister of a wife: 
literally, “Thou shall not take a wife over her sister 
to afi9ict her;” as if meaning to forbid polygamy. In 
the gospels, the brothers and sisters of Jesus Christ are his 
cousins, children of the sisters of the holy virgin, Matt. 
13: 56. Mark 6: 3. — Watson. 

SITTING. (See Bed ; Eatimo ; and Accusation.) 

SI VAN ; the name of a Hebrew month ; the third of 
the holy year ; the ninth of the civil year. (See Month.) 
— Calmet. 

SIX ARTICLES, Law or. (See Statutes.) 

SKENANDOH, an Indian chief, resided at Oneida, in 
the state of New York. He was a brave and imrej^ 
warrior in youth, and an able c^nsellor in age. tie 
watched the Canadian invasions with the canning of the 
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Ibiir, and repelled them with the agility and fierceness of 
the mountain cat. To his vigilance the inhabitants of 
German flats, on the Mohawk, were indebted for preserva- 
tion from massacre. His influence brought his tribe to 
our assistance in the war of the revolution. Among the 
Indian tribes he was called “ the white man’s friend.” In 
his youth he was very savage, and addicted to drunkenness. 
Through the instructions of Mr. Kirkland, a missionary, 
he lived a refonned man for more than sixty years. He 
died in Christian hope, at Oneida, March, 1816, aged one 
hundred and six or one hundred and ten years. From at- 
tachment to Mr. Kirkland, he had oAen expressed a desire 
to be buried near his minister, that he might, as he said, 
“ go up with him at the great resurrection.” For several 
years he kept his dress for the grave prepared. He often 
went to Clinton to die, that his body might lie near his 
Christian teacher. A short time before his death, he said 
to a friend by an interpreter, “ T am an aged hemlock ; 
the winds of a hundred winters have whistled through my 
branches ; I am dead at the top. The generation to which 
I belonged, have run away and leA me j ^hy 1 live, the 
great Good Spirit only knows. Pray to my Jesus, that I 
may have patience to wait for my appointed time to die.” 
— Allen. 

SLANDER, according to Dr. Barrow, is uttering false 
speeches against our neighbor, to the prejudice of his 
fame, safety, welfare ; and that out of malignity, vanity, 
rashness, ill-nature, or bad design. The principal kinds 
of slander are the.se — 1. Charging others with facts they 
are not guilty of. 2. Affixing scandalous names and odi- 
ous characters which they deserve not. 3. Aspersing a 
man’s actions with foul names, importing that they pro- 
ceed from evil principles, or tend to bad ends, when it doth 
not, or cannot appear. 4. Perverting a man’s words or 
acts disadvantageously by affected misconstruction. 5 
Partial or lame representaiioi of men’s discourse or 
practice, suppressing some part of the truth, or concealing 
some circumstances which ought to be explained. 6. In- 
stilling sly suggestions which create prejudice in the hear- 
ers. 7. Magnifying and aggravating the faults of others. 
8. Imputing to our neighbor’s practice, judgment, or pro- 
fession, evil consequences which have no foundation in 
truth. 

Of all characters m society, a slanderer is the most odi- 
ous, and the most likely to produce mischief, ^^His 
tongue,” says the great Massillon, “is a devouring fire, 
which tarnishes wliatever it touches ; which exercises its 
fury on the good gram equally as on the chaff ; on the 
profane as on the sacred; which, wherever it passes, 
leaves only desolation and ruin ; digs even into the boweK 
of the earth ; turns into vile ashes what only a moment 
before had appeared to us so precious and brilliant j acts 
with more violence and danger than ever, in the time when 
it was apparently smothered up and almost extinct ; 
which blackens what it cannot consume, and sometimes 
sparkles and delights before it destroys. It is a world, an 
assemblage of iniquity, a secret pride, which discc’^’^ers to 
us the mote in our brother’s eye, but hides the beam 
which is in our own; a mean envy, which, hurt at the 
talents or prosperity of others, makes them the subject of 
its censures, and studies to dim the splendor of whatever 
outshines itself ; a disguised hatred, which sheds in its 
speeches the hidden venom of the heart ; an unworthy du- 
plicity, which praises to the face, and tears in pieces behind 
the back ; a shamefbl levity, which has no command over 
itself or words, and often sacrifices both fortune and com- 
fort to the imprudence of an amusing conversation; a 
deliberate barbarity, which goes to pierce an absent bro- 
ther ; a scandal, where we become a subject of shame and 
sin to those who listen to us ; an injustice, where we 
ravish from our brother what is dearest to him. It is a 
restless evil, which d.isturbs society ; spreads dissension 
through cities and countries ; disunites the strictest friend- 
ships ; is the source of hatred and revenge ; fills wherever 
it enters with disturbances and confusion ; and every- 
where is an enemy to peace, comfort, and Christian good 
breeding. Lastly, it is an evil full of deadly poison; 
whatever flows from it is infected, and poisons whatever it 
approaches ; even its praises are empoisoned ; its applau- 
ses malicious ; its silence criminal j its gestures, motion.s, 


and looks, have all their venom, and spread it each in 
their way. Still more dreadful is this evil when it is 
found among.st those M ho are the professed disciples of 
Jesus Christ. Ah ! the church formerly held in horror the 
exhibitions of glacfiators, and denied that believers, brought 
up in the tenderness and benignity of Jesns Christ, could 
innocently feast their eyes with the blood and death of 
these unfortunate slaves, or form a harmlc.ss recreation 
of so inhuman a pleasure ; but these renea^ more detesta- 
ble shows ; for they bring upon the stage, not infamous 
w'retches devoted to death, but members of Jesus Christ, 
their brethren ; and there they entertain the spectators 
with M'’ounds which they inflict on persons who have de- 
voted themselves to God !” Barrow's Works, vol. i. ser. 
17, 18; Massillm's Sermons, vol. i. ser. 5; and article Evil 
Speaking. — Hend. Buck. 

SLAVERY ; compulsory servitude. To punish the in- 
dignity received from his son Ham, Noah foretold the sla- 
very of his descendants, Gen. 9; 25. The descendants of 
Abraham alu ays valued themselves on their liberty. “ We 
have never been servants to any,” said the Jews, John 8: 
33. The Hebrew.s have, however, been subject to several 
princes; to the Egyptians, the Philistines, the Chaldeans, 
the Grecians, and the Romans. But this is not slaver}’, 
in the strict sense of the word. 

Moses notices two or three sorts of slaves among the 
Hebrew’s ; who had foreign slaves, obtained by capture, 
by purchase, or born in the house. Over these, masters 
had an entire authority ; they might sell them, exchange 
them, punish them, judge them, and even put them to 
death, without public process: in w’hich the Hebrews 
folloM’cd the rules common to other nations, except as 
they were modified by the humane precepts of the Mosaic 
code. 

In Exodus 21. Moses enacts regulations concerning He- 
brew slaves. A Hebrew might fall into slavery several 
M’ays; 1. If reduced to extreme poverty, he might sell 
himself, Lev. 25: 39. 2. A father might sell his children 
as .slaves, Exotl. 21: 7. 3. Insolvent debtors might be de- 
livered to their creditors as slaves, 2 Kings 4: 1. 4* 
Thieves not able to make restitution for their thefts, or the 
value, were sold for the benefit of the sufferers, Exod. 22: 
3. 5. They might be taken prisoners in M’ar. 6. They 
might be stolen, and afterwards sold for slaves, as Joseph 
M’as sold by his brethren. 7. A Hebrew slave redeemed 
from a Gentile by one of his brethren, might be sold by 
him to another Israelite. — Calmet. 

SLEEP, Sleeping, Slumbering, is taken either for the 
sleep or repose of the body ; or for the sleep of the soul, 
which i.s supineness, indolence, slujiidily ; or for the sleep 
of death. St. Peter says of the wicked, “Their damna- 
tion slumbereth not,” 2 Pet. 2: 3. God is not asleep, he 
will not forget to punish them in his own due time. — 
Wo f son. 

SLEIDAN, (John Philipson,) a historian, whom Pro- 
testant Germany considers as its Livy, was bcirn in 1506, 
at Schleide, in the electorate of Cologne, and completed 
his studies at the universities of Paris and Orleans. For 
many years he was confidential secretary to cardinal du 
Bellay. Having, however, espoused the doctrines of the 
Reformation, he settled at Strasburg ; w’as employed in 
various negotiations ; and died in 1556. Of his works the 
most important arc, a History of the Reformation ; and 
a Histoty of the Four Ancient Monarchies.— 

SLIME. (See Bitumen.) 

SLING. (See Arms, Military.) 

SMALCALDTC LEAGUE. (See League.) 

SMALCALS, Articles of. (See Articles.) 

SMALLEY, (John, D. D.) minister of Berlin. Conner, 
ticut, was born in Lebanon, June 4, 1734 ; greuluated at 
Yale college in 1756 ; was ordained April 19, 1758 ; and 
died June 1, 1820, aged nearly eighty-six. 

He was a distinguished theologian and a faithful and 
successful preacher. He published Sermons on Natural 
and Moral Inability, 1760 ; Eternal Salvation not a Just 
Debt, against John Murray, 1785 ; Concio ad Clerum ; at 
the election, 1800 ; Sermons, on connected subjects, 1803 ; 
Sermons, two vols.— Allien. 

Smell. (See Scent.) 

SMITE ; to strike. The w’ord is often used for t6 kill. 
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To smite with the tonffoe, is taload with injuries and re* 
proacheS) with seai^dakue reileotions. To smite the thigh, 
denotes indignation^ trouble, astonishment, Jer. 31: 19. — 
Cdmt 

SMITH, (Adais,) a celebrated writer on morals and 
politic^ economy, was born June 5, 1723, at Kirkaldy, in 
Scotland. His education he received at the grammar- 
school of his native town, the university of Glas^w, and 
Baliol college, Oxford. On leaving the latter semina^, in 
1718, he delivered lectures on rhetoric and polite literature 
at Edinburgh; in 1757, he was chosen professor of logic 
at Glasgow ; and, in the following year, he was removed 
to the chair of moral philosc^hy. His Theory Of Moral 
Sentiments, which appeared in 1759, established his repu- 
tation, and led to his being engaged, in 1763, to accompa- 
ny the duke of Bucclcugh in his travels. On his return, 
aher an absence of three years, he lived in retirement 
during ten years, which period was occupied in the com- 
postcion of his admirable Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations. It was published in 
1776. He died in 1790,* one of the commissioners of 
Scotch customs, — Davenport. 

SMITH, (Miss Elizabeth,) was born in December, 
1775, in the county of Durham, where her parents then 
lived in allluence. She was remarkable, m her early 
years, for a thirst after knowledge, for regularity, and re- 
flection. During her youth she did not seem to have en- 
joyed any peculiar advantages, except in the instruction 
of her mother, who appears, from some of her letters, to 
have possessed an elegant and cultivated understanding. 
In 1785, Mr. and Mrs. Smith removed to Fiercefleld, a 
celebrated and romantic seat on the Wye, where, in the 
summer of 1789, Elizabeth became acquainted with the 
lady who published her life. In 1793, a bank in which 
Mr. Smith was engaged, failed; and this unexpected 
stroke at once reduced Elizabeth and her family from afflu- 
ence to very narrow circumstances. 

From that time till the summer of 1801, Miss Smith 
had no certain home. Some part of that period she 
passed with Mrs. H. Bowdler, at Bath ; several years were 
spent in Ireland, where Mr. Smith was quartered, amidst 
the inconveniences and distractions of military canton- 
ments ; and the rest, at the houses of friends, or in a 
hired house on the banks of the Ulswater. During these 
years, and under such disadvantages. Miss Smith acquired 
that variety and depth of erudition, which justly rendered 
her an object of admiration to all who knew her. After 
the year 1801, Miss Smith principally resided at a small 
farm and mansion seated among the lakes ; where, in the 
summer of 1805, she caught a cold, which, though at first 
it seemed trifling, terminated her life on the 7th of August, 
1805, at the age of twenty-nine. 

Her person and manners were extremely pleasing, with 
n pensive softness of countenance that indicated deep re- 
flection ; but her extreme timidity concealed the most 
extraordinary talents. With scarcely any assistance, she 
taught herself the French, Italian, Spanish, German, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages. She had no inconsidera- 
ble knowledge of Arabic and Persic, She was well ac- 
quainted with geometry, algebra, and other branches of 
the mathematics. She was a very fine mn.sician. She 
drew landscapes from nature extremely well, and was a 
mistress of perspective. She showed an early taste for 
poetry. With all these acquirements she was perfectly 
feminine in her disposition ; elegant, modest, gentle, and 
affecuonate ; nothing was neglected which a woman ought 
to know ; nor was any duty omitted which her situation 
ill life required her to perform. The only monuments of 
her talent.s which survive her, are a translation of the 
^k of Job from the original, a translation of the Life of 
KlOpstock, and Fragments. 

AUhough Miss Smith shone pre-eminently as a literary 
(Character , yet she appeared most brilliant and endearing 
whan, viewed through her exalted piety and sincere reli- 
It was this that raised her above the wdrid, «nd 
light her, at sixteen years of age, to resign Us riches and 
its privileges almost without regret, and to support with 
dignity a very unexpected change of situation. It taught 
her seriousness and humility, kiriiness, resignation, and 
contentment. It sustained lu t through the trials of life. 


and cheered her dying hours. See Life of Mss l^zsAetk 
Smith, dy Mrs. Bowdler Chris, Biog. 

SMITH, (Samuel SxANHoyE, D. D.,) president of Prince- 
ton college, and the son of Robert Smith, D. D., one of the 
most able theologians of bis age, was bom at Pequea, 
Pennsylvania, March 16, 1750, and graduated in 1769, at 
Princeton, where he was afterwards two years a tutor. 
Being an eloquent and popular preacher in Virginia, 
Hampden Sidney colle^ was instituted with the design 
that he should become its president After being at the 
head of that college a few yeara, he was appointed in 
1779 professor of moral philosophy at Princeton. In the 
absence of Dr. Withers^n as a member of congress, 
much of the care of the college devolved upon him ; and 
after his death, in 1794, he was elected his successor. In 
consequence of growing infirmities he resigned his office 
in 1812, and died August 21, 1819, aged sixty-nine. He 
published an Essay on the causes of the variety of the 
complexion and figure of the human species, 1788, in 
which he asqpbed all the variety to climate, the state of 
society, and the manner of living; Sermons, octavo, 
1801 ; Lectures on the Evidences of the Christian Reli- 
gion, duodecimo, 1809 ; on the Love of Praise, 1810 ; a 
continuation of Ramsay’s History of the United States, 
from 1808 to 1817 ; Lectures on Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy ; the Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
— Xl/ca. 

SMOKE. In allusion to the burning of Sodom, the 
smoke of a land, or people, is said to rise up to heaven, 
when their jud^ents are conspicuous ana terrible. — 
Brown. 

SMYRNA ; a city of Ionia in Asia Minor, and one of 
the finest in all the levant. It contended for the honor 
of giving birth to Homer, and its title is by many thought 
to ^ the best founded. The Christian church in Smyrna 
was one of the seven churches of Asia to which the apos- 
tle John was commanded to address an epistle, Rev. 2: 8 
— 10. Polycarp is supposed at the time to have been its 
pastor. 

The present Smyrna, which the Turks call Esmir, is 
aliout four miles in circumference^ and contains a popula- 
tion of about a hundred thousand souls. It is less remark- 
able for the elegance of its buildings than for the beauty 
of its situation, the extent of its commerce, and the riches 
of its inhabitants. — Watson. 

SO ; king of Egypt, 2 Kings 17: 4. Usher and Mar- 
sham think So to be Sabacoh, king of Ethiopia, who is 
taken for the first king of the dynasty of Etiiiopians in 
Egypt, and who, according to Usher, began to reign A. M. 
3277, having taken and burnt alive Bocchoris, king of this 
country. He reigned eight years, and had for his succes- 
sor Sevechus, whom Usher thinks to be the Sethon of He- 
rodotus, lib. ii. cap. 141. — Calmet. 

SOAP ; a composition made of ashes and tallow, or of 
these and lime, and used for washing and whitening of 
cloth, and sometimes in medicine. Perhaps the Jewish 
BORiTH was only the herb sopewort, or alum. Jesus 
Christ is likened to fuller^ s soap ; ns by his word, his Spirit, 
and blood, he purifies the world and cleanses the souls of 
men, Mai. 3: 2. Men’s endeavors to hide or dissemble 
their vices, or even their own attempts to forsake them, are 
called mveh soap, Jer. 2: 22. — Brown. 

SOBIESKI III., (JoRM,) king of Poland, sumamed the 
Great, was born, in 1629, of an illustrious family, at the 
castle of Olesko, in Poland. In the Polish wars, from 
1648 to 1674, he distinguished himself on numerous occa- 
sions ; not only hv being one of the bravest where many 
were brave, but also by superior military genius. During 
that period he gained several battles, in spite of an enor- 
mous disparity of numbers against him. In 1674, he was 
raised to the throne, and he led his troops to fresh victo- 
ries. He repeatedly defeated the Turks and Tartars, and 
overran Moldavia and Wallachia ; but the greatest of his 
exploits was the raising of the siege of Vienna, in 168.3, 
by which he saved Europe from all the calamities conse- 
quent upon an irruption of the Ottoman forces. He died 
in 1696. — Davenport, 

SOBRIETY; freedom from any inordinate passion. 
It is necessary on all occasions : when we read, when we 
hear, when we pray, when we converse, when we form 
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schemes, when we pursue them, wheA we prQS.per, when 
we ihil. Sobriety is necessary for ali descrtlfliohs of eha< 
racter it is necessary for the young and old ; for 
the rich and the poor, for the wise and for iSb illiterate j 
all need to “ be sober.” , 

The nwessity of sobriety is nupecially obvio% l.ln 
our inquifies aner tsigSb^ as to presulUpto. 2. 

In ouroursuitof t|n^ wofld, as n|)posed to eowilontHtess. 
3. In (be use and estimate of^ things of oMs msoilMr ^ 
op]^6ed to excess. 4. 4n trials, and aifiicti^s'; aa^mspc^ 
to tmpatlbnce. 5. In forming cfit judgment of owns, as 
opposed to censoriottsneas, 6. In Muting of one’s self, 
as opposed 40 egotism. \ ^ . * 

Many mqpves might be urg^3^i^!s exercise, as, 1* 
The generaHanguage^f 1 Pfeh 5: 8. Philv4: 

5. Tit, 2? 12. 1 Pet. 4:7,, 2. .Oar profese^n as Chris* 
tiiap?s. »3. The example of IhsimC^rist; fmd^ 4. ItiiNibar 


^ Sochnis, who ’Pbland^ht IfiOIJ. hi -generally 

cdn^dered hp 41 h; fommar m this denommation and frmn 
they mtvej^ir Mme./ MckIoxb^^ ho we- 

lt^, c^im thi^j^%tion of TlaHariaftS, as Mre descriptive 
pr thmr tenets, ^sinde they do i|0t |SBhiiowIrd|$a all the 
doctrines oTjSeonas,' Bm do any other ^denomi- 

nation of pi^cribssiag €hristians bpld all the dOetrtnes of 
ihebr" res^tive founders : it is shdioient lor the jarposc 
c^just diserimtnation, if^y^bold the iea‘<ling or^^uliar 
setuiidehts of the j^ty, In order to wktrstAt theiTf^ng 
called' by his name. - ^ 

The term Unitarian, as impl3nn;g p denial of ihwjier- 
sons in the Odahead, fhight to distingom^lci* 

nIsiSis from TriditarlKns ; but w)t§if uht^rstood in 
lav senSe^ as not wnly denying the^ revealed distinotiun in 
BeitVj but ajsd as exclusively mahUaining the dtvina unity, 
whtS& all XriniitariattswciiteiMl for^no less than themselves^ 
(he appeHatiim peases* to be appropriate, Jind tkemfcwe has 
been stroifgly objeetcd to b^ tho tlah^nl^s,^ and c|hep . 
Trinitarians. The Jews, the Mohaminalans, the Sabel- 
liaosf lha SWedenborgians, and even the deists, allow of 
only <iie pferson in the divide es^ij^ ; of caunw the 

cannot plead arty preferable ehiim over them to be 
d^d&tJnftarianb.'' Being, nevertheless, aealous advocates 
ihpthe simnle humanity at Christ, and mamtaining that 
the Bavior (s' .merely a human being, some of them have 
tald^lke wdipe of << Humanitarians,” which ir certainly 
modr^scriptive of their leading ^ntiment ; while othcrar 
choose fo call thernstdm Rational Cbristiaas.” 
sentiments are as fi^lows : that the Father, and he 
aione, is truly and properly Cod ; that the Son'^ad no ex- 
istenee^whatsoe^f, before he was conceived by the virgin 
Mary $ andriUtl the Holy Spirit 4$ ho distib'et subsistence 
from Ae Father apd the Son, but that the title is merely 
figurative, denoting the poweror energy of GodC They 
confess that Christ is c&lle(K*Aofl in the Scw|hures ; 
biU contend that lids only a'^dCjlhled title, dnvesting him 
with great authotit/.f -qndjthat while he is nominally God, 
he 4s really nothing -<hore''than a mere man ; ye\ that he 
was an extWrdlnairy uersofi, acting under a divine com* 
missioA as a teacher uirtnith and righteousness ^ and that 
.n bim Che prophecies relatmg to 'tl^ Messiah were com- 
pletely/though not luerally, fialfirlleri. They admit the 
whole hiatf^ of hia^ss^mpun and gloriflcatioh Iniis lite- 
ral acceptation ; hbrihefievhi^itii to be«a mere mrih IRee 
themselves, though endewed ^llh a large portiem of dt- 
vine wisdom, they asMc that riie oitisf objects of hie mta- 
sion wereji to tea^the efficacy of repentance, withoirtaiiy 
prter atenemfent for sin, aa a means of .restoring us to tiie 
divinh favor exhibit in^bis lile and conduct am exam- 
ple for opr imitation ; to seal his doctrine with his blood ; 
andm^a resurrection from^he dead, to furnidhat proof 
of the ceariitiiily of om reewrreclioa at the last day. 

dbetTM l^pecting the atdnement is, Iha4 God re* 
qirires moeonsiderarion- or condition of pardon, but 
peotmtea of the offender; and that, cc^Mqneii^i im 
deaUk^df Christ waa nu real sacrifice for sin iiid mQjpgdi 
it be so catlnd ia filicrmture, it in merely in a 
sense, by way of to ihe Jeimsh^ltitHrilhrii^; just 

as oor |iyaiaes^aii4^ othen:^^ are saied sacrifi^ 


because they are something oihred u p to God . The media* 
Ucm of ehrtst is wholly rSected, and the pardon of sin is 
said to be dispensed smely on account of men’s patsotial 
virtue, withhwt aii||wmrd to the sutferlngs or merit of 
aiMihqr. They 4|ii|de the doctrine of original sih, and 
alsa that of divfirirmfluexiee upon the mind, contexuRng 
that riie latter 4vaa pecuHmr io the times of the apostil, 
and was nteiely subservient to tiie purpose of wormng mi- 
aades. » , ' ' ' * 

fThe Spoiniaiis of the sixteenth century believed that 
Christ was advameted to the government of the universe, 
ftRerhis ne^itimtion , and that ireligious worship was to 
be^dto ’hfsnj^^httt those of the present day generally 
edipdiov thiawotkm a« uhscriptetral, and therefore reject it ; 
aag, rdlrin^ng lim a mere man like themselves, they 
i^riy;GORSiateii% withhold from him fill religious homage. 
thif al^ have other reasons fof deviating from tl^eir pre- 
deae^rs : Jesus is indeed alive, they think ; and, with- 
out doubt, employed in offices the most honorable and be- 
nevolent ; but as th# We^.totally iguorain of the place 
where he resides, and of the Oocufliatioas in which he is en- 
gaged, there can be iio proper foundation Ibr reli^ous ad- 
dresses to him, nor of gratitude for ftivorshow received^ nor 
yet of eonfidence in his future interposition on our behalf.” 

.Jfiudern Socmians emiKider the ^riptures to be faithful 
reornds of |Mi.st transactions, bm deny that the writers 
were divunelyunnpired, exc^ in those cases where they 
themselves aOptessly claim it ; they aHow that they wrote 
according AO t^ best of iheir knowledge, and from their 
circumstances could not be mistaken with respect to the 
prinoipil Ik6ts of which ihejr were proper witnesses ; Imt 
that, hk« other men, subject to prejudice, they might be 
liable to adopt a hasty and ill-grounded opinion concem- 
, ing things which did not come within the compass of their 
kitowfedge^ . 

The ^partial in^rgtton of the sacred writers, in general, 
ia ektnmletl not 'only |o Moses,^but even to our blessed 
Lord himself ; th^ can see no reason for believing, 
th^ dIther'IMoses or. Christ were inspired with supernatural 
knowledge, or endowed wiib Supernatural power, beyond 
the dmn^iale objects oi' their mission. They conse- 
queittiy aiflfr''fit' divcbting revealed religion of every cir- 
cumstance not eonsonani to the dictate.^ of human reason. 
Hence they do not beiieve in our Lord’s miraculous con- 
ceptUni i but fire of opinion that be wa.s the legitimate son 
ol Joseph and Mary, and consequently that the two first 
chapters of Matthew, containing this doctrine, are to be 
rejected aswpurious. One Socinian writer wishes it to be 
understood that he has discovered three out of the four 
evangelists to be sptirious ; another endeavors to prove 
prayer to be a thing nugatory and vain ; a third has at- 
tempted to put down public worship altogether, as being 
little belter than hy'ptKrrisy ; and a fourth oppows the mo- 
rality of the Sabbath, recomuiending the revival of the 
book of sports on that day ; while another denies the doc- 
trine of the resurrection and the general judgment, which 
others of them had pronounced the only discoveries of ra- 
tional Christianity. 

Socinians in. general d^ny the existence of thedevU and 
his agency, considering it os an evanescent prejudice, 
which it i8;now a discredit to a man of uuderstan^ng to 
befieve. Many of them also reject the spirituality and 
separate existence Of the soul believihg Umt man is whol- 
ly mmteriidj and tiiat our only prospect of immortahty is 
from the Ghrtstian doctrine of a resurrection. Of course 
the notion of an intermediate state of cqpsciousiiess be- 
tween death and the re^urreetion is rejected \ for as the 
whole man dies, so the whole man t$ to he ciM again to 
life at the appointed ^riod of the resurreetkm, with the 
.same association that had when alive interme- 
diate portion of time hmm been passed by him in a stare 
of utter insensibility, ifi d^ir vkw,, also,fhtnre ponish- 
meikt is neither ymdiaiife «tor etoniiti, but disciplmary; 
intended for the good^ the jp^y, and appeanted fora 
tkinn, so that aR at last ai^ to he teeovered and re- 
td etoffial Me. In what relates to 

woitbipaKid.dlKAqPlfo, the Independent form , 

of chum gc^ernfiieiit. mMlly use written forms of 
piray«9%aihd consider m IM’s supper as the only stand 
mg oriiaaniee under the go^l. 
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Sociniftiis were but Utt|e knowa in England until the 
rei^ of Charles when ^ fkmons lohn Biddle became 
their leader, and was sneisessfhlljr opposed by the pious and 
teamed Dr. Owen. Slaiee that pert^ they^have acquired 
consideimble ^tmetion, fiNmi the writings and inflp^seeof 
Br. Priestley and his aawseiates, and also from the literary 
h&bom of the Montidy and Critical fieviea^. They have 
also gained some accession to their numbers, bom from 
the chnrch and from among Bissenters, pariieulanyof 
the Presbyterian denomination, whose sentiments tmld 


later period, and .with more deadly elTect, the infatnoiis 
Meiitus Ai^tWi acensed him or being a contemner of 


ntove essiiy coalesce wita u«3tjr» uipju tuvoapB , 

but U does not appear that any eoiiriderafi^OOt^st>or 
converts have at any time been made to ISwatimism 
ihim among the profligates and'nnbeHoveca^ ^ Br^. few- 
ley, with much honor to himself, attem^gd to <miNreitiehe 
Jews, but it was attended with mr sucosgs iwnnhe ep- 
trary, his Jewish opponent undcriookto prove to the world, 
that the doctor himself >did not understand the Christ 
Scriptures. Mr. Levi entitled his flrst letter, in answerto 
Br. Priestley’s second sddcqss,. The Divinity Of Ghriflt, 
and his Pre^istent Slate^ proved to be tanghtin the 1^- 
pels ; and, consequeRtly, whqever does not bdlieVe the 
same, is not entitled to the ap^ltb^ion of a Christian.’’^ 

Till within these few years past, it does not appear that 
there were any congregations of skis description in Scot- 
land, nor scarcely any individuals whoy^ers tt^pwed^So- 
cinians. England is their prinecpal asai^ ^here^ey have 
a college, and have bad some men of dealutng : but, ex- 
cepting some half-dozen chapels in thpmetropil|is and oth- 
er large towns, which*' are ^pretty wefl filled, thrif eongre- 
gations wear every ap^^raidsc of •desolation.' “»Theic c<wi- 
gregalions may be divided mtu two ' classes, ^the ancient 
and the modem ; bnt kt mat^of both, the number oi' l^ar- 
ers does not average thiirty. Those reoshtly formed^are 
struggling bard for existei|ce ; and iwtwithstadding’all'the 
eflbrts which have been repently'^fOai^' both from the pub 
pit and the press, and th& boe»tsd nnmlinrof coiwmfslons 
to Socinianism which talm^iaoe, the body is^paihe tNwe, 
rather than the increase. Ihe-reason is obviods : 
tern only suits the cast of a'^eertaiq order of mind. Those 
of this cast may remain; btU- numbers nierely^vail 
themselves of the position which it aflbiSdl^, of «*" con- 
venient and momenta^ Halting-place on die road to total 
infidelity. 

In 1808, the Socinians. published, under a very fhllacious 
title, what they termed an Improved Verrion of the New 
restament, but it never took ; and no wonder : for^ as 
Mr. Orme justly observes, it mangles and misrepresents 
Ihe original text, perverts the meaning of its most impor- 
tant terms, and explains away all that is valuable in the 
loctrlnal system of Christianity.” Though professedly 
critical, there perhaps never appeared a work which more 
outrages every principle of sound biblical criticism. Its 
trrors and blunders were ably expased by doctors Narcs, 
Laurence, Magee, and writers in the British and Eclectic 
Reviews. 

Their principal writers are Priestley, Lindsey, Bdriiani} 
Carpenter, Yates, and Fox. Those who have taken the 
most prominent part on the other side of the controversy, 
as carried on in modem limen, are Horsley, Maftfie> Fuller, 
Wardlaw, J. P. Smith, and Robert Hall — Horn. 

SOCINXJS, (Fausius,) from whom the Socinlatts derive 
their name, was born, in 1539, at Sienna, and was fbt a 
considerable period in the service of the*gmaCdflke of 
Tuscany ; after which he werpt to etju4y thamogjr at Basil. 
The result of bis studies was the adopriOfi of tfioHe anii- 
trinitarian doctrines, which bis unde LeHo Sooinns is 
believed also to have professed. Fbustga seiM in Poland j 
gain^ many followers, endured touch peisecution, and 
died m 1694.— 

SOCRATES, one of the greatest qf ancient philoso- 
jdiers, was borh, B. C. 470, at Athens ; mhi the non of a 

stHiJptorjimd foU<wedtheptdfe5ri<mof hisf^ some 
— ^ of idiaosMhy.K He 

Mowmah«d hunself at the battles of T«S^«iVd 
^Mcd lessons W^^^highly 
' diwijto were nummfia and RIbsIiIous. 

him R|» fo ridicule, in the comedy d thC dc^ ; iTa 





to 


llie AiRc- 
he his 


, ^isaneiy igi^% emdit to the 

him ; 

tujaigliev^ 

]B080i^kife9‘y^ la^stigaiiim, a 

variety oflii^nimis weories, to amy 

his great knewtodgeip nofOt good ^ral fM ; eai6ein|j4 
it to be the wwe to mokC pen ndt Only 

wise, htt m$6 virtttous%Ad:>lmi^. 'He esthha^ fhe va- 
lue of<aH'knowledge bpits utility, and tkemfbre eoufiued 
the studies^ofhris pwp^ lo those brandies of science which 
nfight be turned to 'sdme good^.^a;acttcal acebum. : |Us pe- 
culm !)treiiofl of Coaching wa^ bv proposing questions to 
his pupils,' whftdi IJ^them natiOrallylo the .proper auswm. 
This la called t)ie method of Instruction. 

^d^es, it must be* remembered, % heathen ; |md 
thougl^iie believed supreme mid ^^rnal bei^i so 
incenristent was hlb, «n,,to recommend 6bedience-t0 theVe- 
ligioue worship of fiis Dmitry,' howfever idolali?OUs ri- 
dieUloiis. - He acknowlbdg^y hOWWtrer, thetamoriaHfy of 
^thb human sqnl^tke^ necearity of divine ^miirehlbeio the 
pr^ti^ Of viritip .and fcoiimumon with thO Deity ;attd 
sedOs^te have'had some auticimtion, whethei^ byii^ltion 
or othbrwn9e,of n greater Teacher, who was to edme:'' JE«- 
vol. i.^hook ii. oh. 4— Tm-fliwr. ' 

SdBOW; the capittfl city of the Pentapolls; 

.some time the dwelling-place of Lot, Geh. 13: ii, S. 
crimes, however, which are .specified, as widd glutt^ 
idleness haughty neglect oTthe podr, focnioation, reilt^h- 
natural viecs; (Exod. 16: 49, 50. 2 Pet'. 2t 
became at length so too^ous, that God^ defitrayeoHlW 
firefrom heaven, with th^ueighboring cities. GpmaSi0» 
Zebnim, and Admah ; which were as wicked as'|i^a|i!^'9bo. 
19 . A, M. 5107. The pfttin in Vhich ;they,ii^ood wm plea- 
sant and fruitful, like afl earthly paradlat^ but it wl^ fw- 
terwards overflowed by Ihe ^ters Of Ihf Hftddu, v^lch 
fonued the present Bead sea, of lal^e Of $oddm. Thibui^- 
out Scri^Hure thq, ruiu uf 'Bbdotn and Gomorrah is repi^« 
seated as an ^e^tample as^ Writing' to the huma^ rare. 
(See Bead * 

SOLl^tNB.; so caUed from thbiv *yi^r, one Soldin, a 
Greek i^st. They appeared Idbdbt tlte middle of Ae 
fifth century in the kingdoms of Shhaand Godbiiar "Thlhr 
altered the manner* of the sacriflee of the mass'j thrfr* 
priests oifbred gold, tht^'lfoaamslitcaisel'hnd thetrsub- 
dnacona myrrii ; andTRI^ memory of me lilre^b|)^t«gs 
made 4a;te" infant J«»u» Men. Vury Ibw flu- 

thorn Mention the*Sdl^iijs,Jdtthiri‘ Whertwr 
tbeyotiH eubsist — \ 

I^LftBIANS;$ #1 k> rest MT faith fllOM for stM^a- 

fk% without anyropexion with works: m* wflio judge 
themselves to hfl:Cmst’s becaiq^ bdi|^ Ifify 

SOLBMOjf, son df Bam and 
A. M. 2971, B. 0. im ; "2 Sflm. 12: 24, 25, Ba^M /tftve 
him an edUeatiiou proj^foilsth to tSlCt, flrett imun for 
hrhfob God had erdaisied htifi ; addon d^miiah’suiulto- 
power {flee AnoMiAdJ heWt^ufoKd^^ 
gttnwhd taiid Ilfo aoctamatiens of mb peotSe, aurptoed 
oBri^threfle!.’ ' . ' " - 

BteftmiMpnied in eoptlactfld an 

a!lifliice briih BmrWfo Ifliif bu her 

piwfoteinghbreetf aproreiy# leWm fhHh, uiliried 
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lus daughter, whona he brought to Jerusalem. Having 
present^ a ihousaad burnt-offerings to the Lord at Oibe- 
on, God appeared to him in a dream ; and ** Ask of 
me what you desire Solomon besought dime wisdom, 
an understanding heart, and such qualities %s were ne- 
cessary for the government of thg peofde commiHed to 
him. This request was^ ngreeabto to^ the Lord } and was 
fully granted, and more. Beslde»» other splendid works, 
he built and dedicated the tenmle of Jebov^, ^ rim noblest 
pile that ever pressed ritoeartC^^. He enjo^ a profound 
peace throu^out hie jtominions^f^Judah and Israel lived 
in security ; and hiq hj^i^bors'eitlter paid him* tribute, or 
were his allies. He rwld over all eountrtos and king- 
doms from the Euphrates to tfae^tovnitd his dominions 
extended eveu'bqy^ the^^uphralles^ W had dbundanee 
of horses and chariots of war. exceeded the Orientals 
and the Egyptians in wisdijnii and .pradence y he was the 
^wisest pf n^tnd, and epread thxouahi all 

nations. J^to^oumsed^ or oolTeqlpd, thr^ thousand pro- 
verbs, axil otto thousm|d tUtd five eanticl^. H»waa 4he 
greatest pht^oaopiifir. qfdatiq^ty, as in uamErat history 
morals, < bqhigjBiM^aiikted Aaitulte of platits 

mA tmes;^ain rilie editor tm tehanon Id ihe hyssop on 
fhdwaH ; beash^^f birds, ^ re^ilspy of fishes. 

There a conqottrse pf^traMfers fiiom all Entries to 
hear his ynsdom ; latd'^ambMiflpI^ ftKint the most remote 
princes. gold and Silver as aommoq^Wenisa- 

lem a$ stotiqs in the stre^ ; and f!ibdars as plentiful as the 
sypamores itt^e ISee JsnvlaAiiM^^ 

Bis court wus^alscefia of unpafaijdled and^ gorgeous 
mognifice^e. But refinement degenerateij^ into woluptu- 
o&sness, aim sdme^a^rqps of his subsequent life iuifiiot^ a 
deep disgrace on his tharactor. He tpqk wives ar^ eon- 
cubines, to the nnenbor of onethousamj^ from among the 
Moahit^ Ammonites, Jdiimeans, Bidooians, a^J^ittites, 
Who perverted his heart, so thru he worship]:^ A^ktrelh 
of the Sidonians, Moloch of the. Ammonites, and Oheinosh 
of the Moabites, <to wh^ heobuUt ^enmles en rikoT^mount 
of Olives^ 1 Kingg 11: t, 2. Neh. 13: 2fi. Utose sins of 
worldly conformity brought bn him' the judgmentg^of riio 
Lprd. Belbre hte death, he saw the comme&oeixvefii of 
revcllt^iii the troubka raised l^ Jeroboam, and. Hadgd the 
Iduhiean. He died, after he had fiWty years, 

(A. M. 3029, B. C, 975,) at about fifty-eigbt years of ^e. 
Hia history was' written % the prophets Nathan, Abijah, 
and Jddo j an^ he was buried in the city of David. 

pf all raefiterary works composed by Solomon, we have 
nothing remaining but his Freverbs, Ecclesiastes, and ihe 
Cpntbfies. It is remarkable that the admitted corruption 
dr B^omon eiever taints hla admirable writings ; a fact 
whicJt can be Recounted for only by supposiag,^!. That 
it ^08 rather a partial concession to his wives, than a 
change of c^victioD j or, 2. That his works were written 
upon a p^hilpnt review^of his career 5 or, which is cer- 
tainly true, 3. That divine inspiratidh preserved them at 
all times from the contamination of hispas.sions.— Calmet. 

SOLOMON’S SONG. (See CantIcwrs.). 

SOLON, the lUuslrious fegisfator of Athens^ aiul one 
of the seven sa^ of Greece, was bom, B. C. 592, *at Shla- 
mis, of an aitoiciu IhmHy. Be acquired fortune by com- 
xneice, and knowledge by his visits to foreign parus. He 
then meectod his attention to state afiairs. After having 
enhanced the glory of his country %y isecovering Salamts, 
bp reliused the aover^gnty ^ WHhens; .but accepteAnhe 
archonship. . As archon 'me new code of laws, 

and, having obtaitl^ fcomqhaAutieens an oath that they 
would observe theni^'^en yparaThe qeparted from Greece, 
and visited Egypt and Cyprus, and, perhaps, Lydia. On 
his Mam he found the dyranny of Fkistratus established, 
and he withdrew to Cyprus, where he is said to have died, 
at the agd of eighty.— Davfiiqjcrt. 

SON; a word used in several analogical -senses,, both 
in the Old and New Testaments. It denotes, (L) The im- 
lattdtato ol&priag. (3.) Grandson; so Laban is called 
smj^f Nahor, (Gen. 29; 5.) whereas he was his grandson, 
bein|| the son of Beihuel ; (Gen. 24: 29.) M^ihosheth is 
called -son of Saul, though he was the son of Jonathan, son 
of 8aah 19: 24. (3.) Bemoto^escettdanto^ so we 
have tbasonS otlsraeji, many ages altor the primitive an- 
ces^MT- (4.) Son-m-lnw :-*-There is q son bom to Naoim, 


Ruth 4; 17. (5.) Son by adoption, as Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh, to Jacob, Gen, 48. (See Adoption.) (6.) Son by 
nation ; sons of the East, l Kings 4; 30. Job 1; 3. (7.) 
Son by education ; that is, a ilisciple ; Eli calls Samuel 
hto sou, 1 Sam. 3: 6. Solomon calls his disciple his son, 
m the Proverbs, often ; and we read of the sons of the pw- 
phets, (1 Kings J20: 3^ ei oL) that is, those under a course 
of instruetipn for minUterial service. In nearly the same 
sense a convert is called son, 1 Tim. 1: 2. Titus 1: 4. 
Philem. 10. 1 Cor. 4: 15. 1 Pet. 5; 13. (8.) Son by dis- 
position and conduct, as sons of Belial, (Judg. 19; 22. 1 
Sam. 2: 12.) unrestrainable persons ; sous of the mighty, 
(Ps»29iwl.) Itoioas; sons of the band, (2 Chron. 25: 13.) 
soldwfs rankaud file ; sons of the sorceress, who study or 
praetise sorcery, isa. 57: 3. (9.) Son in reference to age ; 
sm of one year,, (Exod. .l2:,5.) that is, one year old ; son 
of sixty years, The saipe in. reference to a beast, 

Ik^cah 6: 6. (10.) A production, or pfispring, as it were, 
from any parent ; sons of the burning coal, that is, sparks, 
Wht^h issue from burning wood, Job 5: 7. Son of the 
how, that is, an arrow, (Job. 4: 19.) because an arrow 
issues from a bow ; but an arrow may alim issue from a 
quiver, therefore, .son of the quiver, Lam. 3: 13. Son of 
the floor, thrashed corn, Isa. 21 : 10. Sons of oil, (Zech. 3: 
14.) ]Jie branches of the'oUve-tree. (11.) Son of beating ; 
that IS, deserving beating, Deui. 25: 3. Son of death ; 
that is, deserving death, 2 3am. 12: 3. Son of perdition ; 
that is, deserving perduioii, John 17: 12. (12.) Son of 
God, by axceHence nbove all ; Jesus, the Son of God, Mark 
U 1. Luke 1: 15. John 1: 34. Kom. 1: 4. Heb. 4: 14. Rev. 
2; 18. The only-begotten ; and in this he differs from 
Adam, who was son of God by immediate creation, Luke 
3: 18.^ ^1?.).5 ods of God, the angels; (Job 1:0. 38: 7.) 
perhaps so*'caJled in respect to their possessing power 
delegated from God ; his deputies, his vicegerents, and in 
that^s^nse, amopg, q^rs, his offspring. (14.) Genuine 
Ohrmtians, trq||^ pipqd. per^s ; though these might be 
clhsfed -under the fiffth head, since believers are the 
children of God by adoption ; (Gal. 4; 5—7.) perhaps also 
they are ^ called in reference to their possession of prin- 
eiplep Communicated from God byibe Holy Spirit, which, 
corrccting^vei^jr evil bias, and subduing every ^rversc 
propens^i^, gradually assimilates the party to the temper, 
dis^sitiop> and .conduct, called the image, likeness, or 
resemblance of God. (See John 1: 12. Phil. 2: 15. Bom. 
3: 14. 1 John 3: 1.)— 

3 ON op GOD ; a term applied in the Scriptures not 
only* to magistrates and saints, but more particularly to 
Jesus Christ. ^ vC^ist, says bishop Pearson, has a feurfold 
right to this title. 1. By generation, as begotten of God, 
Luke 1; 35. 2. By commiaaioa, as sent by him, John 10: 
34, 30, 3. By resurrection, as the first-born, Acts 13: 32, 
33 . ’ 4. By actual possession, as heir of all, Heb. 1; 2, 5. 

But, besides these four, many lbink that he is called 
the Sun of God in such a way and manner as never any 
other was, is, or can be, because of his own divine nature, 
he being the true, proper, and natural son of God, begot- 
ten by, him before all worlds, John 3; 10. Rom. 8: 3. 1 
John 4: 9. See Maclaurm^s Sermons ; Abbadtc on the J)i- 
mnity of C^mt ; , Fulkfi Works ; and article Geweeation, 
EffEEt^AL . — Hmdt Buck. 

SONNA, in Mohammedan law, is, according to the 
Book of DtmnUions, the observance of religion in matters 
respecting* which 'there is no positive and necessary com- 
mand ; also the geoei^al praaice of rito prophets, with 
sotpe few excq>tiuns. The 3onua, therefere, comprises 
the Mohammedan traditions.— Buckf 

SONNITES ; the orthodox Mphammo^ians, who rigidly 
adhere to llie traditions, and are famailS for their opposi- 
tion to the several heretical seits/^apedalty the SMcr, 
who reject the^UAiRrioiia» The TljHrfo belong to the for- 
mer, the Persians to thp Ifttfer sect.— ifend. Buck. 

BOOFFEES, S®jFEES,l5ayjrts, oi Swts : a sect of Per- 
sian philosophers, who deriv^thaif hame feom the Arabic 
word toe/, Mre, meaning moMy so,,-^‘iVtse, pious. (Gr. 
Soj^.y Th^y am qciattore^ qver the Persian empfee. 

Their ihndaiitonm tenets ace That nothing 

exists absolniely hnt Ood j Aat rite human soul is an ema- 
natkm from his essenueii and, though divided for a time 
fromlts heavenly soaroe, will be finally reunited with u ; 
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that the highest possible happiness will arise from iis re- 
union : and that the chief good ol mankind consists m as 
perfect a union with the -eternal Spirit as the incumbi ances 
of a mortal frame will allow : that, for this purpose, they 
should break all connexion with extrinsic objects, and 
pass through life without attachments, as a swimmer m 
the ocean strikes freely without the impediments of clothes : 
that, if mere earthly charms have power to indueuce the 
soul, the idea of c elesiial beauty must overwhelm it m 
ecstatic light. 

They maintain also, that i'or want ot apt words tO' ex- 
press the divine perfection, and the ardor of our devotion, 
we must borrow sucli ex])ressions as ajiproach the nearest 
to our ideas, and speak ol' beauty and love in a trans- 
cendent and mysticalseii.se: that, like a reed torn Irom 
its native bank, like wax separated from its delicious 
honey, the soul of man bewails its disunion with melan- 
choly music, an«l sheds burning tears ; like the lighted ta- 
per, waiting passionately for the moment of its extinction, 
as a disengagement Irom earthly trammels, and the means 
of returning to its only Beloved. This tlieology prevails 
also among the learned Mussulmen. who avow U without 
re.serve. 

The late lamented mi.ssioimry to that country, Mr. 
Martyn, calls them “ My.^tic Latitudinanaus.’^ Th^irribe 
was nearly coinciilcnt with Mohammedanism. The Sofif- 
feeisiii of Persia is evidently the idealism of the eastern 
and western world. They express ccaitempt for many 
of the tenets of Mohammedanism, dislike its forms, pre- 
tend to communion with the Deity, mdiflerenCe to all opi- 
nions, and philosophical Pyrrhonism. Mr. Martyn asked 
Mirza Abulcasim (a Soofiee doctor) — ‘^What were his 
feelings at tln^ prospect of death — hope, fear, or neither 
“ Neither, (said he ;) and that pleasure and pain were 
both alike.’^ Mohammadans^ pp. 471) — 482 ; Alishan. 

Resrister, 1818, [). 25} Christian Ohserver, 18 lU, p. 379 — 
Wtllimns. 

SORCERY; magic, con)u ration. (Sec Ciiahms; and 
WiTcm uAFT ) — Hmd. Bvek. 

SORROW , uneasiness or grief, arising from the priva- 
tion of some good we actually iKissessed It is the opposite 
to joy. 

Though sorrow may be allowable under a sense of sm, 
and when involved in troubles, yet we must beware of an 
extreme. Sorrow, indeed, l)ecoine.s sinful and excessive 
when it leads us to slight our mennes; causes us to be 
insensible to public evils, when it diverts ns from duty , 
bo oppresses our bodies as to endanger our lives ; sours 
the spirit with discontent, and makes u.s mallentive to the 
precepts of God’s w'ord, and ailvice ot our friends. Jn 
order to moderate our soirows, v'e should consider that we 
are under the direction of a wise and niercilul IJemg; 
that he permits no evil to come upon us without a gracious 
design ; that he can make our troubles sources ol spiritual 
advantage ; that he might have alflicied us in a far greater 
degree ; that, though he has taken some, yet he, has left 
many other comforts ; that he has give rrmany promises 
of relief, that he has supported thousands in us great 
troubles as ours ; finally, that the lime is coming when 
he Will wipe away all tears, and give to them that love 
him a crown of glory that fadetli not away. (See Aeflu - 
TioN } and llcsiaNATioN.)— Jfm?. Ri/rh. 

SOUL ; (Hcb. n^pashf Greek, psurht ,0 the Human Mind; 
that vital, active principle in man, which perceives, re- 
members, reasons, loves, hopes, feiMNf| compares, desires, 
revives, adores, imagines, and aspifiri^ after immortality. 

Various, indeed, have been the bpinions of philosophers 
concerning its substance. The Epicureans thought it a 
a^tle air, composed of atoms, or primitive corpuscles. 
The Stoics inmntained iUwas a dame, or portion of hea- 
venly light. The Cartesians make thinking the essence 
of the soul. The sacred writers themselves use the w^ord 
with some latitude ; sometimes for the vee;etatim ; some- 
times lor the ; somciirnes, and indeed most fre- 

quently, for the rattmal jprmuph, or spirit, originally ere- 
^ed m the unage of God, and formed to find itThlppiness 
m feMowsbip with him. In this snpi-rior principle tte hu- 
man B^ure wperly and dustinciively consists ; and hence 
it is, that m .Scripture the word smd is so often used to 
express the whafe mn. This modp of sjieakmg is never 


applied to any ol the inlbnor animal!’> j a dusimction which 
inierpixjtei's have not properly observed. Hence, also, we 
see by comparing Malt, lb: 20. with Luke 9: 25, that our 
LonI uses iSc phrase, lose bis own soul,’^ as equivalent 
to a man’s losing “himself,'’ or being “ cast away.” In 
this general sense the word is u.sed in the New Testament 
about thirty times, and in the .speaftcvt sense of wind, dis- 
tinct from the W?/, ahaui fifty times. 

The rational soul is, stTnple, uncompounded, and 
nal, that ns, not composed of organized matter. (See Ma- 
TKKiALjsM.) In the fotmh volume of the Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philosophical 6ocij?ty of Manchester, the 
reader will find a very' valuable paper, by Dr, Ferner, 
proving, by evii^ence apparently complete, that every jiart 
of tlie brjtin has been mjuj^d without afiectirig the act of 
thought. It will be dUficult lor any man to peruse thus 
without bang convinced that the modern theory of the 
Materialists is shhken fropi us very tbdndation. 
s The immortality of die soul may be argued frhtb kvs 
vast capacities; ^undless desires, great Improvements, 
dissatisfactnm with the present state, and desire of som«^ 
kind (jf religion. It is also urguedfrom the consent of all 
nations } tiie consciousness that men havcof sinning ; the 
sling of conscience j iheju.stice a*id providence of God. 
How far ijicse arguments are obnclusive, we will not say ; 
but the J 5 ale.«.l, and, in fact,, tlie only sure ground to go up- 
on to provjc this doctrine, is the word of God, where we at 
once see it clearly eslablislied, Matt. 10; 28. 25: 40. Dan. 
12: 2. 2 Tim. 1: 10. 1 Thess. 4; 17, 18. John 10: 28. An- 
drew Baa ter on the $md ; LorJite on the Undorstctfidwg ; 
Watts'^ Ontology ; Jackson on Matter and Spirit ; Flavei on 
the Sofd ; Morels hnmortnhty the Soul; Savrin^s Ser- 
; Prof. Chase mi the. Value of the Soul ; Dwighih 
Theology; Jlarthy on -Alan; Bp. Bortous' Sermon.% vol. i. 
ser. 5, o, 7 j Doddridge's J^ectures, lect. 92, 93, 94, 95, 90, 
97 ; > Dreto's Bssay on the himaUriaHuj and Immortality of the 
S(nd. — Htnd, Buck. 

SOUL; Cark of. (See Care.) 

SOUL-SLEEPERS; a4erm sometimes applied to iUh- 
UrialistS) because they admit ho intermediate state between 
death and the resu rreeiion . ( See M atetu alism .) 

On- this fwint, we shall prefer abstracting part of J)r. 
Campbell’s reasoning from his Sixth Preliminary Disserta- 
tion. Having shown, that the Greek terms used for sleep, 
are u.sed metaphorically, and relate simply to the resem- 
blance between a body sleeping and a body dead, he pro- 
ceeds to remark, 2dly, “That many expressions of Scrip- 
ture do, in their natural and obvious sense, imply, that an 
intermediate and separate state of the soul is actually to 
succeed death. Such are the words of oiur Lord to the 
jjcniient thief upon the cross : (Luke ‘ To-day 

shall Uiou be with me in .paradi.se.’ Stephen’s dying pe- 
tition, (Acts 7: 59.) ‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ’ Tbe 
comparison which the apostle Paul inakel^, m different 
])laces, (2 Cor. 5: H* &c. Phil. 1: 21.) lietween the enjoy- 
ment which true Cluistiads can attain by their continuance 
111 this world, and that which they enter on at their depart- 
ure out ol a ; and several other passages Let the words 
referred to be read by any judicious person, either m the 
original, or in tbe common transkition, which is sufliciently 
exact for this purpose ; and let him, setting aside all theory 
or .system, say candidly, xvhether they w'ould not be under- 
stood by the gross of jUankind as presupposing, that the 
soift may and will exist separately from the body, and be 
susceptible of happiness or ipiscry in that .state. 

“ 1 remark, 3dly,”. adds ^.^CampbeU, “that even the cu- 
noa.s I vocation (or perhaps more properly, mental re- 
servation) that has been devised for them, (by the Materi- 
alists,) will nut, itt every case, save tbe cr^t of apostolical 
veracity. The words of Poul to the Corinthians are: 
‘ Knowing that whilst we are at home in the body, we are 
absent from the Lord.’ Again : ‘ We are willing rather 
to be absent from the body, and present with the Lord.’ 
Could such expressions have been used by him, if he hod 
held it impossible to be with the Lord, or to be anywhere 
without the body; and that, whatever the chan^ was 
which was made by death, be could not be in the presence 
of the Lord until be returned to the body ? Absence from 
the body and presence with the Lord, were never, there- 
fore, more unfortunately combined than in this illustration. 
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Thmjjs are combined here as coincident, which, on the 
hypotiiesiis of those gentlemen, are incompatible. If re- 
course be had to the original, the expressions m Greek are, 
if possible, still stronger, "fhey are (oi endenujuiites) < those 
who dwell in the body,’ wiio are (ckilemounies) at a distance 
from the L^rd . as, on the contrary, they are (oi ekiJemovtif(.\ 
tk Urn somim) those who have travelled out of the btidy, 
wlio are cfidlmountes) those who reside, or are pi’esent, 
with the Lord. In the pas.sage of Phihppians also, the 
commencement of his (Paul’s) pre»eiice with tlie Lord, is 
represented as coincidmu, not with Ins return to the bixl}', 
but with his leaving it j with the dissolutum, nut with the 
restoraljon of the uinmi.” 

The parable of the ricli man and Lazarus (Luke !(>. Ill 
— !U.) also aflbrds argimieritative evidence as well a 
pointed jlliistralion of this doctrine of a conscious interme- 
diate state of the soul. No sooner was Lazarus dead, 
than he was earned (not his body'Siju'ely, but his soul) 
into lus rest in Abraham’s Ixisom.” ^ So also the rich man 
no sooner “ died and was buried,” than “ in liell he lift up 
hi.s eyes, being in torments.” Now, it would certainly do 
vibleuve to the laiigu4ge of our Lord, even supposing it U> 
be pure imagery, to suppose the intervention, not only ol“ 
years, but ot thousands of years, between events so inti- 
mately connected in the narrative. See also liev. t»; 9 — 
11. (See Matkriamsts j Siurituauhts ; Intermediate 
State.) Campb^Ws Gosp. dissert, vi. § 22 — ^Vtlham^. 

SOUND; (1.) whole; healthy, Luke 15- 27. (2.) 
True and substantial, Prov. 2: 7. H: 21. (3.) Free from 
error, pure, salutary, 2 Tun. 1: 7. Tit. 1. 9. Fromiht snfv 
of th* foot tven to the cronm of the fhtre is no smoiducss ; 
but wounds and bruises and putrefying sores, that have not 
been closed, nor bound up, nor mollified n Uh ointment. In the 
whole stale, governors and governed, small and great, 
country and city, there, is notliing but sin unrepented ol’, 
and miseries luiredressed, Isa. 1. 0. — Brown. 

SOUND; (1.) To make a noi.se with a trumpet, or 
otlieiwise, Nch d: 18. (2.) To exahiine the. depth of a 
sea or pond, Acts 27: 28. To search out one’s inten- 
tions and designs, 1 Sam. ft: 12. The sounding of God’s 
bowels IS the discovery of Ins compassion, mercy, anil lovt*, 
Isa. 63. ]5. The gos|)el is called a joyful sound, in allusion 
to the proclamations the Jewi.sh teasts, or of the year of 
release or jubilee, by the .sound of trumpets. It is preacli- 
ed far and wnde^ reachc^ men’s hearts, and brings them 
the good tidings of peace, .salvation, and happine.ss, Rom. 
10: 18. Ps. 80: 15. — Broirn. 

SOUTH. Sheba, Egypt, and Arabia, w^ere the south in 
respect of Canaan, Malt. 32. 42. Dan 8. 9. 31:5, bcc. 
Num. 13: 29. Obad. 10, The south part of Judea, or Ca- 
naan, Ls called the south, Ezek 20: 40. Gen. 13: 1, 3. — 
Brown. 

SOUTH, (Robert, D. D ) an eminent EngU.sh divine, w’as 
born, m 1638, at Hackney ; was educated at Westminster 



school, and Christchurch, Oxford j and, betw'een 1660 and 
1678, was, successively, public orator at Oxford, chaplain to 
the earl of Clarendon, prebendary of Westminster, chaplain 
to the duke of York, canon of Christ church, chaplain to the 
English a.mba.ssador in Poland, and rectc/r of Tsiip, in Ox- 
fordshire. In 1693, he carried on a controversy with Sher- 
lock on the doctrine of the Trinity. Dr. South was a man of 
great wit, and did not spare to display it even on serious 
occasions. He is the author of Sermons, and Latin and 
plnghsh Miscellaneims Works. — Dmmpart. 

SOUTHCOTTIANS ; the followers of Joanna Soulh- 
coit, a well'knoivn modern fanatic, in England. When a 


young w'oman, living in service at Exeter, she persuaded 
herself llial she held converse with the devil, and commu- 
nion with the Holy Ghost, by whom .she pretended to be 
inspired, A dis.seriting muiisier faithfully W'amed her of 
the delusion ; but some clergymen in the eslalihshmetit 
giving credit to her claim, confirmed her in her pretensions. 

In 1792, she assumed the character of a prophetess, and 
of the woman in tin wilderness, and began to giv'e sealed 
pajiers to her lollow’ers, which w^ere called her seals, and 
which were to protect both from the judgments of the pre- 
sent, and a future life : and, strange n.s it must appejir, 
thousands fell into the snare, and placed as much confi- 
dence in her certificates, as if they had been i.ssued by the 
pope imnself. 

Her pri'diciioiis were delivered both in liuinble pro.se and 
dogg<*rel rhyme ; and related, beside some personal tlireat- 
enings ngain.sl her opponents, to the denunciaiion of judg- 
fneiil.s on the surrounding nations, and a promise of the 
speedy approach ol tlic millennium. 

In tlie course of her mission, (ns she called it,) .several 
agents w^erc er.'ployed , particularly a boy, w^ho pre- 
Itnded to sec visions, and attempted, instead of w'nting, to 
depict them on the w ails of licr temple, called “ The House 
of God,” in miseiablc daubings, corresponding with the 
style of her rhyming. A .schism, however, took pla<‘e 
mnongliei followers, and an illiterate man. of the name 
of ('ai pcnler, took fios.session of the place, and wrote against 
her ; not denying her inissum, but asserting she had ex- 
ceeded It, and exposed herself to just censure. 

Early in her last year she secluded her.self froin the so- 
ciety of the male sex, and fancied she was w ith child : yet, 
con.scions (ns since appears) that she had had no connex- 
ion With a man, she immediately coneliuled it must by the 
Holy .Sjiirit. She now flattered herself that .she w’as to 
bring forth the Shiloh jiroinised hy Jacob, anil whicli .slie 
pretended was to be the second a ppearanee of the Messiah. 
This child was to Ik; born before the end of linrvcst; and 
she was certain it would be impossible for her to survive 
undelivered till Ohnsimas. The haivest, how^ever, w’a.s 
ended, and ClirksUnas sUie, without the accom]»li.shment 
of her predictions. 

December 27th she died, and the .symptoms wore so de- 
ci.sive, that her disciples had no hope but in her resurrec- 
tion. At the end, however, of four days and nights, the 
body api^cnred discolored, and began to exhibit signs of 
appioaching jiulrefaelion. She was then opened, in the 

E rcsen<*<‘ ol liiieen medical gentlemen, among whom were 
►r Sims and Dr. Heecc, Mr Want, and Mr. Matthm.s. It 
was now demonstrated that slie was not pregnant ; and 
tliat her complaints a lose from bile and flatulency; from 
indulgence, and want of exercise. 

In estmiatnig her character since her death, Dr Reece, 
who thought favorably of her while living, now charges her 
with deceit, aiul w ilh atlempliug to irnpo.se on him; but 
thinks she, would have made some confes.sionuif llie cheat, 
but fbi her credulous attendants. “ Finding herself (she 
said) gradually dying, she could not but consider her iii- 
R|)iraiion and prophecie.s as delusion.” But one of her 
disciples replied • Mother, we know that you are a favor- 
ed woman of God, and that you will produce the promised 
child ; and whatever you may say to the contrary, will not 
dimmish our faith.” 

Mr. Matihia.s, anolherof her medical attendants, on con- 
trasting her character with the ancient prophets, who were 
holy, devout, and .self-denying characters, remarks, that 
“ Joanna on all occasions sought publicity. I could never 
learn (says he) that she either watched, fasted, or prayed. 
On the contrary, she passed much of her time in bed, in 
dowmy indolence ; ate much and often ; and prayed — ne- 
ver. She loved to lodge delicately, and feast luxuriously.” 

The death of the prophetess, under circumstances that 
.so completely disproved her mission, might very natural! v 
be supposed to terminate the delusion of her followers ; but 
It did no such thing. A.s if determined to be deceived, 
they still flattered themselves, that in some way or other 
she would again appear with the expected Shiloh. 

A ronsiderahle number of this sect appears to have re- 
mained in Devonshire, where '(as above stated) Joanna 
had resided. They separated, not only from the esta- 
blished church, bur from all other religion*^ cumniunitie.s, 
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and are said, ui one instance, almost to have strangled one 
woman who opposed them. Hughson's Utsl. vf Hdigwus 
Impostors^ no. 1 — 5; Varptnter^a Missionary Magazine; 
jRmt's Correct Statement ^ and Matthias' Case of Joanna 
Southcott ; Evan, Mag. tor February, 1H15.-*- Willianus. 

SOVEKEIGNTY OF GOD; is his power and right of 
dominion over his creatures, espciMiilly such as are guilty, 
to dispose and determine them as secm<*th him good, Horn. 
9:14—29. 11:33—30 1 Cor. 1 21—31. 4.7. Mall 11.25 
— 30. John 6. 37 — 40. Tins titinbuie is evidently demon- 
strated in the sy.stcins of creation, providence, and grace ; 
and may be considered as absolute, universal, and ever- 
lasting, Dan. 4: 35. Eph. 1: 11. (See Dominion, Govern- 
ment, Power, and Wiel of Goo.) Cole on the Sovereignty 
of God; and Chamock on the Vomimon of Godin fits Works, 
vol. i. p (>90; Bdn'anW Sermons, scr. 4. — Tlend. Bnck. 

SOWING Our Lord, in his parable of the sower, says, 
“ Some se<*d.s fell by the wayside, and the fowls came ami 
devoured them.” Buckmghnm, in In.'s Travels m Pales- 
tine, remaiks, “We ascended to an elevated plum where 
husbandmen were .sowing, and some thousands of staiUngs 
covered the ground, as the wild pigeons do in Flgypt, lay- 
ing a heavy eiMiinbution on the gram thrown into the fur- 
ro\v.s, which are not covered by hai rowing, asm Eiiroiie.” 
The sowing “ bt‘.sKie nil waters,” mentioned by Isaiah, 
seems to refer to the sowing of rice, which is done 'bn low 
grounds Hooded, and prepared for sowing by being trodden 
by oxen and as.scs, mid-leg deep ; thus, they send “forth 
ihitUer the feel of the ox and the ass.” — Watson. 

SP-4N ; a measure of three handbrcadilis, or near ele- 
ven inches, Exod 2H. lb. God’s spanning, or measuring 
out the heavens, imports how easily he knows and governs 
the heavens, and all their conLenU, Isa. 40: 12. 48: 13. — 
Brorvn. 

iSPARROW ; (isephnr, Gen. 7: 14, and afterwards fre- 
quently; strouifniiii. Matt. 10' 29; Luke 12 0, 7.) a Utile 
bird everywhere known. The Hebrew word is u.sed not 
only for a .vparrow', but for all sorts of r leaii birds, or for 
those the use of which was not forbidden by the law. That 
the .sparrow is not intended in Psalm 102: 7, is evident 
from .several circumstances ; for tliat i.s intimated to be a 
bir<l of iiiglit, one that i.s both solitary and mournful ; none 
of which characlen.sties is applicable to tlic sparrow, which 
rests by night, is gregarious and checrl'ul. It seems ra- 
ther to mean a bird melancholv and drooping, much like 
one conlinetl m a cage. (See Swallow.) — Watmi. 

SPEECH. (See Lanouage.) 

SPENCER, (John,) an erudite divine, was born, ip, 
1030, at Bougiilon, m Kent ; was educated at Canterbury 



.school, and at Corpus Christi college, Cambridge ; became 
master of his college, archdeacon of Sudbury, and dean of 
Ely ; and died m 1095. His chief works are, a Treatise 
on the Laws, A:.c. of the Jews ; and a Discourse concern- 
ing Prodigies -^Davenport. 

SPENCER, (Thomas,) a young dissenting minister of 
great promise, was bom m Deptford, (Eng.) June 5, 1791. 
From childhood he displayed remarkable powers of mind, 
and most amiable dispositions; but his seriousness did 
not ripen into piety until he \\as about eleven years of 
age. At thirteen, he was hound apprentice to a gloVcr ; 
but his superior talents attracting the attention of his 
religious friends, he was placed for a time with the 
Rev. Mr. Hordie, and afterwards was received into the 
dissenting academy, at Hoxton, m January, 1807. Here he 
pursued his studies, and at the same time preached with 
immense popularity in the town.'' adjacent, and various 


parts of the kingdom. On leaving the msiilution, June 
27, 1811, he was ordained pastor ol‘ an Independent cxin- 
gregation in Liverpool, and such crowds were attracted to 
his ministry, that it was found necessary to erect a new 
f:ha}^l on a large scale for their accommodation. He as- 
sisted in laying the corner stone, and delivered an interest- 
ing address on the occasion ; but just as public expe<'ta- 
tion was at its highest pitch, he was drowned, while in the 
act of bathing in the river Mersey. The sensation pro- 
duced by his sudden death was deep and widely .spread. 
It was generally supjiosed that had he lived, lie would 
have earned the art of preaching to a perfection never 
before attained in England. His excellence in this de- 
pariinont, it is said, did not consist in the remarkable de- 
velopment of any one .qualification for the pulpit, but in 
(he exquisite combination and harmony of them all. His 
death took place August &, 1811.— -See jLife of Eev. Tho* 
mas Smnrer, by Rev. Br. Raffles. 

SPENER, (Philip- Jami&s, D. D.,) a celebrated Ger- 
man divine, the Protestant FCnelon, was born m Rnppob 
sweiler, in the Upper Alsace, in Germany^ January 13, 
1035. From his birth he was devoted by his padents lo. 
God ; and from his eminent us^^fulness in .subsequent life, 
It was manifest that God bad received him for his own. 
In the eighteenth year of his age, he received .4he degree 
of master of arts at the university of Strasburg. He 
subsequently became an excellent priental scholar. In 
1654, he was appoiiued preceptor to the two princes, 
duke Christian and duke Ernest»John Charles, counts pa- 
latine upon the Jlhuie, and continued with them at Slras- 
biirg, a year and dn half., He now devoted himself more 
exclusively to the study of theology. In J663, he was 
called to the first place in the ministry of Strasburg, where 
he read lectures on divinity, hi.story, geography, and poli- 
tics. In 1666, he accc]>ted a call to Frankfort, where ho 
founded hi.s celebrated college of piety. (See Pietists.) 
Here he remained till 1681, when he was called to Dres- 
den. The reason of hi.s speedy dismission from this place 
IS thus represented : after the example of his predecessors, 
he sent a letter to the elector, in which, with the most 
profound respect, he laid before him the state of his soul. 
Some of the noble.s represented this faithful dealing as an 
insult ; and their argument, so far prevailed, that the elector 
resolved never to hear him again. He removed to Berlin, 
where, in the particular duties of his office, he published 
sixty-six sermons on regeneration. He published various 
tracts and sermons. A little before his death, which took 
place in 1705, he published his la.st and greatest work, “ On 
the Divinity of Christ.’^ Posterity has honored the me- 
mory of Spener. — Middleton, vol. iv. p. 121 ; Bnty. Am. 

SPENSER, (Edmond,) one of the greatest of English 
poets, was born, about 1553, in London, and was admit- 
ted a sizer of Pembroke hall, Cambridge, in 1569. In 
1576, he publi.shed the Shepherd’s Calendar, which he de- 
dicated to Sir Philip Sidney, to whom he had been intro- 
duced in the. preceding year. After having, from 1580 to 
1582, been .secretary to lord Grey, the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, he obtained, in 1586, a grant of lands in the 
county of Cork. Residence being the condition on which 
he held the properly, he took up his abode at Kilcolnian ; 
and it was there that he wrote the Faerie Queen, the pe- 
culiar stanza of which still goes by his name. The first 
three books were published m 1590, and inscribed to queen 
Elizabeth, who conferred on him a pension of filly pounds 
per annum. He was subsequently sherifl' of Cork, and 
clerk of the council of the province of Munster ; in winch 
latter capacity he drew up his View of the State of Ire- 
land. The felicit}'^ which he had for several years enjoyed 
was, however, pul an end to by the rebellion of Tyrone. 
His house was burnt, wiih one of his children, and he 
was compelled to fly to England, where he died, January 
16, 1598-9, and was buried in Westminster abbey. Span- 
ser wa.s a Christian. Uis writings are full of exalted mo- 
rality, purity, and devotion. — Davenport ; Ency, Amer. 

SPICE, SricERy ; any aromatic drug possessed of hot 
and pungent qualities, as ginger, l)epper, nutmeg, cinna- 
mon, cloves, cassia, frankincense, calamu.s, myrrh, &c. 
With spices the ancients seasoned their flesh, (Ezek. 24: 
10.) gave their wine what flavor they pleased, (Sol. Song 
8:2.) perfumed their women, and their beds and clothes, 
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(Esth. 2i 12. Prov. 7: 17. Ps. 14: 8.) and seasoned and 
embalmed their dead bodies, Mark 16: 1. 2 Chron. 16; 14. 
Jer. 34: 5. It seems they also burnt heaps of spices to 
honor the burial of their kings. The Arabians traded in 
carrying spices to Egypt, Gen. 37; 25. The graces of 
saints are compared to spices ; they season, preserve, and 
purify nations and churches, Sol Song 4: 12 — 14.— 

SPIDER ; (ttcabishj Job 8: 14. Isa. 49: 5.) an insect well 
known, remarkable for the thread which it spins, with 
which It forms a web of curious texture, but so frail that 
it IS exposed to be broken and destroyed by the slightest 
accident. To the slenderness of this filmy workmanship, 
Job compares the hope of the wicked. This, says Dr. 
Good, was ‘“doubtless a proverbial allusion; and so ex- 
quisite, that it is impossible to aniceivc any figure that 
can more fully describe the utter vanity of the hopes and 
prosperity of the wicked.” 

“ Decuivui^ hllsij' in tntter tiltanie it cikK, 

; Hh proji a cohwcli, wliSch an inaocL tiMuls ’* 

So Isaiah says^ “ They weave the web of the spider ; 
of their webs no garment shall be made ; neither shall 
they cover themselves with their works .” — Watson 

SPIKEN A RD, (nard ) Ry this was meant a highly aro- 
matic plant growing in the Indies, called “ nardostachys,” 
by Dioscorides and Galen ; trom wheqee was made the 
very valuable extract or unguent, or favorite perfume, 
used at the ancient baths and feasts, unnuentum nardmunty 
nngttenium nardi sptcaitc, which, it appears Irom a pas.s3gc 
in Horace, was so valuable, that os much of it as could be 
contained in a small box o( pn'cious stone, was con- 
sidered as a sort of equivalent for a large vessel of wine, 
and a handsome quota for a guest to contribute at an en- 
tertainment, according to the custom of antiquity ; 

Ntndo Vf/u/ mcrrJinr 

Nardi pai vus onyx / 'icid ctulum. 

“ Bring: yon Uio odors, and a cask is ihiiic. 

Thy little Ijox of oiutinont shall prodnoo 
A mighty cask ” Francis. 

St. Mark (14: 3.) mentions “ ointment of spikenard 
very precious,” which is said to be awth more than three 
hundred denarii ; and John (12: 3 ) meiUion.s a pound of 
ointment of spikenard, very costly ; the house was filled 
with the odor of the ointment ; it was worth three hun- 
dred denarii. It is not to be siTppos(‘d that this was a 
Syrian production, but the true “ atar” of Indian spike- 
nard ; an unguent containing the very essence of the 
plant, and brought at a great expense from a remote coun- 
try, — Watson. 

SPINOSA, or Spino/.a, (Reneoict, or Rarttcii, ) the 
head of the modern pantheists, was the son of a Portu- 
gin“Ne Jew, and w'as born, in 1632, at Ainslerdani. He 
quitted the Hebrew faith, and, after having been an Ar- 
mmiau and a Mennonist, became an atheist. In private 
life, however, his character w^as unexceptionable. He 
died in 1677. His principal work, Tractatus Tbcologico 
Politicus, appeared in 1670, and roused n host of adver- 
saries. Ills system Is still further unfolded in his Posthu- 
mous Pieces. (See Pantheism.) — Davenport. 

SPINOSISM. (See Pantheism.) 

SPIRIJ'; (Hcb. ruachy Gr. pnemna ;) an incorporeal 
being or intelligence ; in which sense God is said to be a 
Spirit, as are angels, and the human soul. (See Spiritual- 
ists ) 

It is said, (Acts 23: 8 ) that the Sadducees denied the 
existence of angels and spints. Christ appearing to his 
disciples, said to them, (Luke 24. 30 ) ‘^Handle me, and 
see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me 
have.” Heb. 1: 14, good angels are called ministering 
spirits. And in the gospel the devils are often called 
“ unclean spirits, evil spirits, spirits of darkness,” &c. 

Spirit is sometimes taken for the disposition of the 
mind, or intellect. So, a spirit of jealousy, a spirit of 
fornication, a spirit of prayer, a spirit of infirmity, a spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, a spirit of fear of the Lord, 
iVc Num. 5- 14. Hos. 4: 12. Zeeh. 12: 10. Luke 13: 11. 
Eccles. 15: 5 Isa. 1 1: 2. 

The Spirit of Christ, which animates true Christians, the 
children of God, and distinguishes them from the children 


of darkness, who are nnmnatecl by the sjiirii of the world, 
IS the gift of grace, of adoption, the Holy Spirit poured 
into our hearts, which imboldens us to call God, “ My Fa- 
ther, my Father,” Rom. B; 5 Those who arc influenced 
by this Spirit, “ have crucified the flesh with its affections 
and lusts. If we live in the Spirit let us also walk in the 
Spirit,” Gal. 5: 25. Rom. 8: 9, “ Ye are not in the flesh, but 
111 the Spirit, if .**0 be that the Spirit of God dwell m you. 
Now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his ” 

Hence the Spirit, in the moral sense, is opposed to the 
flesh : (Rom. 7; 25.) “ With the mind, or spirit, 1 myself 
serve the law of God ; but with the flesh the law of sin.” 
And chap 8. 13. “ If ye live after the flesh ye shall die ; but 
if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live,” Also, Gal. 5: 19, 22. “ Now the works of 
the flesh are manifest, which are these ; adultery, lornica- 
tion, unclcanness, lasciviousness,” Arc. “But the fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, Umg-su tiering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 

DisTiKouisHiN or Disceunino, or SriRiTs, was a gift of 
God, which consisted m discerning whether a man were 
really inspired by the Spirit of Gotl, or was a false pro- 
phet, an im}M»stnr, who only followed the impulse of his 
own spirit, or of Satan, 1 Cor 12. 10 John exhorts be- 
lievers not to believe every spirit, but to try the spirits, 
whether they were of God ; because many false jirophcts 
had gone out mto tlu' world, L Efus 4 1. 

To QUENCH THE SviRiT, (1 Tlicss 5: 19 ) IS a mclrqiho- 
rical expre^Mon easily understood 4'he Spirit may be 
quenched, l e his divine illunimalious and Icrvois sup- 
pressed, by sin, irregularity of manners, vanity, aval ice, 
negligence, or other crimes contrarv to purity, chantv, 
truth, peace, and his other gifts nnd graces In a con- 
trary sense, (2 Tim. 1.6) vc stir up the Spirit of God 
which is in us, by the practice of virtue, by our compli- 
ance with his msjiiralions, by fervor in his service, by 
renewing our gratitude, A:c. 

7’o orieve li.H Sin KIT, PJph. 4' 30 AVe grieve the 
Spirit of God, by with \anding his holy inspirations, the 
motions of his grace ; or by living in a lukewarm and in- 
cautious manner; by despising his gifts, or neglecting 
them ; by abusing hrs favors, either out of vanity, curiosi- 
ty, or indiflerenee. — Ilnid. Ihid , Calmed. 

SriRI'P, II'>i,v (Sof“ Holy Ghost.) 

SFIRITUALITV OR GOD, is his iininateriality, or be- 
ing vmhout body. It expresses an idea (says Dr, Paley) 
made up of n negative part and of a positive part. The 
negative part consists m the exchision of some of tlie 
known properties of matter, especuilly of solidity, ul the 
VIS inertnr, and ol graviiniion. Tli<* positive part com- 
prises perception, tliought, wall, power, action, by which 
last UTui IS meant die onginaiiou of motion (fv-c ne.\t 
article , and In< orporlalitv of Gon.) — Urnd, Hark 

SPIRITUALISTS ; those who, in opposition to the Ma- 
lenalists, ]ji*heve that the soul i.s not the result of material 
organization, but is a spiritual principle capabh> of sub- 
.sistmg and exeieising its faculties, iiidcperidcnl of the 
bodily (irgans. 

The spintualiiy of God is demonstrable fiom the con- 
iradictions necessarily resulting from the contrary siqqio- 
sition No twm particles of matter ran exi.st in the same 
point of space ; wherever, therefore, Ave admit of a mate- 
rial creature, w“c exclude the possibility of a material Dei- 
ty, if such an expression may be at all allowed. Indeed, 
it seems absurd, if not impossible, to attribute any of the 
proper attributes of Deity, whether self-existence, otermty, 
or immensity, (to name no more,) to a material being, 
however pure or refined such material existence may be 
supposed. Indeed, Dr. Priestley himself, zealous a.s he is 
for the doctrine of Materialism, does not contend for the 
materiality of God, but only of the human soul or uund. 
All Christian Materialists admit a resurrection and future 
judgment. Those who maintaiu (with Rpinosa just cited) 
the materiality of God, are atheists The question may, 
therefore, be here confined to the spirituality of iniinl, or 
the existence of created spiril.s. 

That God is capable of creating spirits infcnoi to him- 
self will hardly be denied, since that would be si'iting 
bounds to infinite power and wisdom ; nor is their cxiv 
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tence denied on the pfround of their impossibility, but on 
the supposed deficiency of evidence. 

It ivS hardly possible, however, to admit the truth of the 
Scriptures, either of the Old Testament or the New, and 
deny the existence of angels, or spirits, of an order supe- 
rior to mankind 5 and if we once admit their existence, we 
can set no limit to their number or variety. They may, 
for aught we know, be far more numerous than human 
beings. 

Equally impossible is it to say, that similar spirits may 
not be united 10 the human frame j or even spirits of a lower 
order, to the corporeal forms of meaner animals. The 
latter, however, is merely conjectural : the point here ar- 
gued is the immaterialily of the human mind. The essen- 
tial quality of mind is consciousness, w'hich is not pre- 
tended to be an essential quality of matter. The only 
question is, — Whether consciousness may not result from 
some mechanism, or modification of matter ? But under 
whatever form it can exist, it is but matter still ; and 
whatever accidents of form, or color, &c., be addt'd thereto, 
whether round or square, long or shoit, white or black, 
iVc., none of these can have the least tendency to tboqght 
or consciousness. Again, if consciousness result from mat- 
ter, u must exist in it ; it cannot communicate w'hat it does 
not possess. Farther, if consciousness reside in matter, it 
must be subject to the same law of divisibility, and so one 
conscious particle miiy be divided indefinitely, if not inli- 
nitcly , and one man possessing a thou.sand conscious par- 
ticles (in the brain, suppose) would po.sse.ss a thousand con- 
sciousnesses. 

But cannot God add to matter such a quality of con- 
sciousness? Tt IS hard to say what God cannot do ; but 
one thing W'c know, he (mhuoI contradirt himself. If, there- 
fore, such addition imply a contradiction, as above sug- 
gested, it can be no degradation to him to deny it. 

The great objection to the doctrine of a soul, or imma- 
terial sjurit, arises from certain anatomists who cannot 
discover any spiritual prinnplc lodged in the human brain 
after death ! as one gravely said, “ he had dissected 
thousands of bodies, but never found a soul !” On the 
other hand, .some anatomists attemjit to prove, that mind 
cannot arise from any mechanism in the brain, because 
there is no part of it but, in some in.stancc or other, 
has been destroyed, without any material injury to the mind. 

Tlie safe.st way for Christians, however, is to inquire of 
the Word of God. What tloes he say ? (See Soun, anti 
Soiu.-SLi:ErLKs.) Dreic on the Suulj part i. chap. i. ; Dod^ 
(fridge\sLcr.t.f Icc, 47; Pirighf's Syst. of ThfoL^ vol. i. ser. 23 ; 
Dr. FernarH paper in the J\hmotrs of the Lth r. md 
Sonety of Mandiester ; Mr. Grauigei's Oral, before the 
Mediral Sorietij of ]jmd., 1823; Laam^\o \.\\. — Williams. 

SriRITUALIZF , to interpret and apply historical, or 
other parts of the Bible, in what i.s called a spiritual man- 
ner ; more properly, to alkgonze. The, sen.se thus brought 
out is termed the spiritual sense ; and those preachers 
expositors who are most ready and most extravagant in 
eliciting it, are the most highly esteemed by the unlearned 
and persons of an uncultivated taste. 

It is impossible adequately to de.scnbe the excesses and 
absurdities which have been committed by such teachers. 
Fiom the time of Ongen, who allegorized the account of 
the creation of the ivorld, the creation and fall of man, 
and numerous other simple facts related in the Bible, 
down to the Jesuit who made the greater light to mean the 
pope, and the lesser light and the stars to mean the sub- 
jection of kings and princes to the pope, there have been 
multitudes in and out of the Catholic church who have 
pursued the same path. 

In the present day it is repudiated by all enlightened 
anti sobcr-mindeil teachers, and is only to be met with in 
places oi worship serve<l hy persons of coarse and illite- 
rate habits, or an unbridled imaginalion ; or who, for the 
sake of advantage, aim at the causing of their persons to 
be held in admiration by the great swelling words of 
vanity to which they give utterance. It happened only 
lately (1831) that a noted preacher in London, when ex- 
pounding the history of Joseph, made out Tharaoh to 
mean God the Father, and Joseph the Son. As Joseph 
interpreted Pharaoh’s dreams, so Christ interpreted tlm 
will of the Father. Potiphar’s wife signified the sinful 


humanity, which, according to the preacher, our Lord as- 
sumed. The j^ison signified the. prison of hell, to which 
Christ went after his death. The chief butler, who was 
restored, typified a numberof damned spirits whom Christ 
then liberated ; and the chief baker was a type of the rest 
who were left— cuf off from their heady Christ ! Such a 
mode of interpretation may astound persons of vi^eak 
minds, but It is roost irreverent and dangerous. For, what 
can sooner lead the unconverted, who may possess a sound 
and discrimmating natural judgment, to reject the Scrip- 
tures altogether, than to hear of important doctrines 
drawn equally from the first chapter of First Chronicles, 
and from any other part of the Bible ? It is one thing to 
explain a passage lijcrally, and then deduce from it spi- 
ritual and practical reflections ; and another, to represent 
it as directly and positively teaching certain spiritual 
truths, or apply it to subjects with which it has no manner 
of connexion whatever. See Stuart's Emesti, p. 37 ; 
Horne's Introduction ; Bib. 1831. — Hend. Buck. 

SPIIITTUAL-MINBEDNESS ; that disposition implant- 
ed m the mind by the Holy Spirit, by which it is inclined 
to love, delight in, and attend to spintual things. The 
spiritual-iTiinded highly appmciate spintual blessings, are 
engaged in spiritual exercises, pursuq spiritual objects, 
arc inftuenccil by spintual motives, and experience spi- 
ritual joys. To [je spintually-minded, says St. Paul, is 
life and peace, Rom. 8: 1 ). Stic Dr. Orvt/i's excellent Trea- 
tise on tins subject — Hcnd. Back 

SPONSORS, are those porsims who, in the ollice of bap- 
tism, answer, or are surelios, for the persons liaplized. 
(See GoiiFATHEus.)— ife/id. J>urk, 

SPORTS, Book of ; a book or declaration, drawn up 
by bishop Morion, in the ifign of king James I., to en- 
courage recreations and .sports on the Lord’s day. It was 
to this eflect : That for his good jieople’s recreation, 
Ills majesty’s pleasure was, that, after the enil of divine 
service, they should not be dnsturbed, letted, or discourag- 
ed, from any lawful recreations ; such as dancing, either 
of men or women ; archery for nicu ; leaping, nauUing, or 
any such harmless recreations ; nor having of may-gavies, 
whilsonales, or viorrice-dancn ; or setting up of may-poles, or 
other sports therewith used, so as the same may be had m 
due and convenient tune, without impediment or let of di- 
vine service , and tliat women should have leave to carry 
rushes to the church for the decorating xif it, according to 
ihcir old customs ; withal prohibiting all unlawful games 
to be used on Sundays only ; as bear-beating, bull-batting, 
interhulesy and at all times (m the meaner .sort of people 
prohibited) handing." Two or three restraints were an- 
nexed to the declaration, which deserve the reader’s no- 
tice : 1 . ^‘No recusant (i. e. papist) was to have the bene- 
fit of this declaration. 2. Nor such as were not present 
at the xvholc of divine service. Nor, 3. Such as did not 
keep to their own parnsh churches, that is, Puritans." 

This declaration was ordered to be read m all the parish 
churches of Lancashire, which abounded with papists ; 
and WiNon adds, that it was to have been read in all the 
churches of England; bvit that archbij>hop Abliot, being 
at Croydon, flatly forbade ils being read there In the 
reigii of king Charles I., arcli bishop Laud put the king 
upon republishing this declaration, w'hichw^as accordingly 
done. The court had their balls, masquerades, and play.s, 
on the Sunday evenings ; while the youth of the country 
xvere at their morrice-dances, may-games, church and 
clerk ales, and all such kind of revelling. The severe 
prc.ssmg of this declaration made sad havoc among the 
Puritans, as it was to be read in the churches. Many 
poor clergymen .strained their consciences in submission 
to their superiors. Some, after publishing it, immediately 
read the fourth commandment to the people : Eemember 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy adding, This is the 
law of God, the other, the injunction of man.” Some put 
it upon their curates, whilst great numbers absolutely re- 
fu.sed to comply : the consequence of which wa§, tliat 
several clergymen w^ere actually suspended for not read- 
ing it. — Hend. Bvtk. 

SPRING, (Samuel, D. D.,) minister of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, was born in Uxbridge, February 27, 1746, 
and graduated at Princeton college, m 1771. He was the 
only chaplain in Arnold’s detachment, which penetrated 
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through the wilderness of Maine lo Queliec, in 1775. On 
his return, in 1776, he left the army. He was ordained 
August 6, 1777, and died March 4, 1819, aged seventy 
three. His wife was a daughter of Dr. Hopkins, minister 
of Hadley : his two sons, ministers in New York and 
in Hartford, Connecticut. Besides his laliors as minister, 
Dr. Spring performed various other important public vser- 
rices ; he was one of the founders of the Massachusetts 
Missionary society in 1799, and its president ; he asssited 
also m founding the theological seminary at Andover, and 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mi.s- 
sions, of which he was one of the prudential committee. 
In his theological views he accorded with Drs Hopkins, 
Bellamy, and West, who were his teachers. He was dis* 
linguished for metaphysical acuteness. He published 
Friendly Dialogue on the nature of Duty, 1784 ; Disquisi- 
tions and Strictures on Rev. D. Tappan’s Letters to Phi- 
lalethes, 1789 ; and various sermons — Alien 

STACKHOUSE, (Thomas,) a divine, was born in 1689, 
but the place of his birth i.s not known , became, in 
after many vicissitudes, vicar of Benham, in Berkshire ; 
and died there m 1752. He wrote several work.s, of which 
the most important is, a History of the Bible It has been 
often reprinted. — Davenport. 

ST ACTE ; a drug, which was one of the four ingreili- 
ents composing the sacred perfume, Exod Htt :U, *ir> It 
is understood to be the prime kind of myrrh ; myrrh dis- 
tilling, dropping, from the tree, of its own accoul, without 
incision. So Pliny, speaking ol the trees whence myrrh 
IS produced, says, “Before any incision is made, they 
exude of their own accord what is called stacte, to which 
no kind of myrrh IS preferable.” (Nat Hi«t lib. xu cap. 
15.) — Calmet. 

STADIUM. (See Games.) 

STANCARISTS; those who held with Staiicar, a Lu- 
theran divine, in opposition to Osiander, that wc are 
justified by the righteousness inherent in, and wrought 
out by the human nature of Christ alone, iirespeefivc of 
his divine nature —Heml. Bvrh 

STANISLAUS, bishop of Cracow, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, lived in a most pious and exemplary manner, and 
penormed the duties of his functions with assiduity and de- 
votion. He was murdered by Bohslaus, the second king of 
Poland, whose crimes and debaucheries he had rebuked 
The tyrant first despatched his soldiers to perform the bloody 
task ; but when they came into the pie.sence of Stanislaus, 
awed by his venerable aspect, they were unable to fiillil 
their promise The king, finding they had not olieyed his 
ordeis, stormed at them violently, snatched a dagger from 
one of them, ran furiously to the chaj>el, where, finding 
Stanislaus at the altar, he plunged the weapon loins heart. 
— For. 

STAR Under the name of stars, the Ilebrewf com- 
prehended all constellations, planets, and heavenly bo- 
dies ; all luminaries, except the sun and moon The 
Psalmist, to exalt the power and omniscieuee of God, 
says, “he numbers the stars and calls them by their 
names.” He is described as a king taking a review of 
his army, and knowing the name of every one of his sol- 
diers. To express a very extraordinary inciease and innl- 
tiplication, Scripture uses the smiiliturle of the stars of 
heaven, or of the sands of the sea, Gen. 15: 5 22. 17 26 
4 Exod. 32: 13, iV:c In times of disgrace and public 
calamity, it is said, the stars withhold their light j that 
they are covered with darkness ; that they fall from 
heaven, and disappear These figurative and emphatic 
expressions, which are borrowed from the last revolution 
of nature, refer to the governing powers of nations, and 
are only weakened and enervated by being explained 

The star foretold by Balaam, (Num, 24: 17.) was, ac- 
cording to the modern Jews, king David, who conquered 
the Moabites, and reduced them under his obedience. 
But the paraplirasts Onkelos and Jonathan explain it of 
the Messiah, as the natural sense of the passage. The 
Jews were so well convinced of this, at the lime of Christ, 
and afterwards, that the famous impostor Bar-chahba 
caused himself to be called Bar-cocheba, “ son of the star,” 
pretending to be the Messiah ; which involved the Jews 
of Palestine in a revolt, that completed the ruin of their 
unfortunate nation. — Calmet, 
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STAROBR ADSl, or Om> Ceremonialims j Kussuin dis- 
senters, who broke ofi frmn the dominant church in the 
latter half of the. seventeenth century, m consequence of 
the numerous corrections which were introduced into the 
printed copies of the cdiurch service, and which they con- 
sidered to be eorruptioiis loisted in with a view to un- 
dermine the faith. They would have nothing to do with 
the revised copies, with those who used them, or with any 
church into the service of winch they weri' admitted ; but 
collected all the old images, and copies of the Scriptures 
and church books ; worshipped by them.selves ; rcbapiized 
such as had been baptized after the .schism ; and .strictly en- 
forced lum-eommunion, even in eating and drinking, with 
the innovators, or such as approved of, and conformed to 
the use of the corrected biKiks. In a .short time the mem- 
liers of tins sep^^r'^lton amounted to nearly one hundred 
thousand ; and though they have been subject to some se- 
vere persecutions, especially one in 1764, when twenty 
thiiusand of them wcic banished to people the wilds of 
Siberia, their number has continued to increase, and is 
supposed now to amount to several hundred thousands. 
They have a great number of churi'hes, besides monaste- 
ries .and nunneries — Ihnfl. JJifck. 

STATER , a piece ol money ol the value of one she- 
kel. Mall 17 :i7 (Sec Money.)— Cahnef. 

STATUTE. BcoonY, or the law of the six articles; 
a law enacted in the reign of Henry VIll., which de- 
nounced death against all those who should deny the doc- 
trine of transuhstantialion ; or maintain the necessity of 
receiving the sacrament in both kinds, or atlirm that it 
was lawlul for piiests to many, that vows of celibacy 
might be broken, that private masses wcie of no avail, 
and that aunculai confession to a priest was not neces.sary 
I n sa 1 va li on — //< m! B nch 

STAUfiflTON, (Wiij.iAM, f>. U ,) one of the most ac- 
complished pulpit oratois ever seen in this eounlry, was 
bom in Coventry, England. 1779 He prosecuted hi« 
.«:tn<lics preparatory to the ministry in Bristol institution, 
in the year 1793, he came to America and preached with 
the Baptist ehiircli in Jiorgdown, South Carolina, for 
about seventeei' month'' lie ihcri lemoved to New Jer- 
sey, ami spent sever al veais m the instruction of youth 
and in preaching, in 1895, lie Ix'cainc pastor of the First 
Baptist chnn h in rhiladelphia After a successful minis- 
try of .several years, he liec-arne the pastor of a new Bap- 
tist c hun h winch was formeil in Sansoin street, in the 
.same city Here in* labored with great popularity and 
uspf Illness as a preacber, as an inst meter, a professor of 
theology and pulpit cl(»f(ucn(‘e, and as ihe Corrc.spondmg 
Spcretary ol the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, till 
J823, when he removed lo Wadiington city, and assumed 
Ihe office of presidciit ol Columbian college In 1827, he 
resigned his ofln c and returned to Philadelphia, where he 
remainetl as a preacher till tin* summer of J829. when ho 
was elected prcsideiil of the Geotgetown college, Ken- 
tucky On Ills way to Keiitm kv, he was attacked, at 
Washington city, by a di.seasc uhiih teiminatcd his life, 
December 12, 1829 

The name of Dr Staughton will long avaike in many 
minds the most delightful rccolleetious. He is described 
as one of the most amiable, talented, noble-hearted, use- 
ful, and pious of men As a teacher, he was eminent- 
ly successful not only in imparting instruction, but in se- 
curing, by the most lasting ties, the aflection and res{it*ct 
of his piipils ; as a preacher, his popularity has been 
equalled by few. “After all, the pulpit was his appropriate 
place It was there he won his great reputation. No 
preacher made us feel as he did what a powerful and glo- 
rious m.strnmem the pulpit is. Preaching Christ was his 
delight and his gloiy. At whatever point in the great cir- 
cle of truth he look his position, he always directed the 
eye of the hearer to Christ the glorious centre.” His mind 
■was one of the most active ever knowm, and he had 
acquired that habit, without which no man ever excelled 
as a preacher, of associating all his mental acquisitions, 
by relations connected with the pulpit. 7'here he stood the 
unrivalled preacher. His voice was the finest ever heard. 
It is said to have united the clearness and strength of 
Webster, the rich deep volume of Clay, and the subduing 
sweetness of Summerfield, with a variety and flexibility 
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of intonation all his own. His mode of jireparmg his 
.siTinons also was adapted to j»ive eflect to his oratory. 
He combined the benefits of careful preparation with the 
freedom of eitemporaneoiis thoup:hts and lanerua^e. His 
dietion was pure, flowing, rich and melodious. By treat- 
ing his subjects in the Irdutil mode, he secured ine.thausti- 
ble variety, and each discourse was a complete exposition 
and illustration of his text His selection too was exqui- 
site. His texts were as apph*s of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver. No unprofitable disquisitions were heard in his pul- 
pit. He proclaimed the gospel as the primitive preachers 
proclaimed it , and with all the arguments which the word 
of God supplies, he urged and besought men to repent and 
believe. And not in vain. Many hundreds were the 
seals of his ministry in the Lord' Ills memory is pre- 
cious The churches ot Christ at home, and the distant 
heathen, have heeri glad for him ; and the history of the 
American Baptists must ever bear on one of Us brighiest 
pag<s the name of Staitcjiitox. 

lie was benevolent, both from feeling and principle. 
Not only was lie the untiring, powcrlul, and disinterested 
advoeate of the religious chanties of the age, but he at- 
tended per.'.onally to the wants of the poor, and never 
seemed more happy llian when ministering to thoir com- 
ftJii and soothing their sorrows Besides his profe.ssional 
etforts as a preacher, he composeti and delivered lectures 
on botany and sacred and profane history He was well 
acquainted with tlie diireroni branches of jihysical science, 
and a copious contributor to several periodical works, 
from which a very interesting voluim*, containing the pro- 
ductions of his pen, might be compiled. It would be a 
treasure of able essays, ingenious cnticusms, striking anec- 
dotes, and beanlUul iioetry — Memoir of Dr. IStaughfonj hy 
Ih'v, Mr Jjifnd ; Am Ihip.Alaff.no 211. 

STEADFASTNESS (See Constancv.) 

STEINNETT, (JosEiai,) son of the Rev Edward Sten- 
nett, uas horn at Abingdon, in the year ifitid. Having an 
example of exalted piety in his father, it is not to he M'^on- 
derod at that he very early evinced a serious and pious 
disposition He commenced liis education at Wallingford, 
at the grarniTiar-srhool ; besides what he was taught there 
he made himself master of the French, Italian, and He- 
brew, and othi’F Oriental language'-, and made great pr(»- 
ficiency in tlie liberal sciences and philosophy. He came 
to London in the year lii85, and, for five years, employed 
hiiiistlfiii the eilncatiou of youth. He had been ini- 
piessed with a de<qi sense of the value of English liberty, 
and had early felt the eflt'Cls of persecution, having at- 
tended his father while in prison m the preceding reign 
He was said to be the author of some of the jKiem.s on 
stak- atlairs, which were jvinted privately at the time, but 
collfcieil tiigi’ther and pntilished just after the revolution 

About the year IfiHH he was prevailed upon to appear 
in the pulpit, and preached at diflereiit places. The con- 
gregation who met, first at Devonshire square, and after- 
wards at Pinner’s hall, having, for some time, been de- 
piived of iheir pa.stor, Mr. Francis Bampton (who, after 
viinous suflenngs, and many years’ confinement, died at 
la^t ill prison, on ai'count of his religion) fixed upon Mr. 
Sienneit as Ins succe.ssor ; he might have taken stations 
which would Inive been more to his temporal advantage, 
buy as this ehurcli agreed with him in sentiments, particu- 
larly on tVie ohMTvaiice of the Sabbath on the seventh day, 
he preferred their invitation. He was ordained on the 4th 
of March, UV.lO, after winch he continued their faithful 
and nfl'mionate pastor till his death, though he had many 
temptations to leave them, as preferments were offered to 
him in the established church, which W’ould have introdu- 
ce«l him to high and liUTalive stations. One eminent pre- 
late ot that tune observed to a friend of Mr. Stennett, that 
“ il Mr. Stennett coukt lx* reconciled to the church, he be- 
lieved that few prelermeuls in it would be thought above 
his merit. 

In 1690 he drew up the address of the Baptists to king 
'William, on his deliverance from the assa.ssi nation plot 
and presented it to the king on the 9th of April. ^ 

Though he was naturally averse to disputation, he was 
several times engaged in disputes, amongst others with 
Mr. Penn, the Quaker, captain Hedworth, Acc. In the 
year 1702, a work, written re Mr D Bussen. ngnmsi the 


Baptists, made its appearance Mr. Stennett was request- 
ed to answer it, which h(‘ immediately did, with so much 
skill ami judgment that his antagonist did not venture a 
reply. 

He was one of the committee appointed by the dissen- 
ters to draw up Iheir address to the queen, which was pre- 
sented in June, 1700. 

Mr Stennett died at Knaphill, in Buckinghamshire, in 
July, 1713 II i.^ works, that have been published, consist 
ol three volumes of sermons, one of poetry, his Answer 
to Air. Riissen, c'tc. — Jones'^ Chris. Bin^. 

STENNETJ', (Dr. JosErn,) son ol the preceding, was 
boru m London, the Oth of M<)ve,inbe.r, 1692. He was 
baptized at I he age of fifteen, and received into the church. 
His tutors were the well known Mr. Ainsworth, author of 
the Latin Dictionary, and Dr. Waid, professor of rhetoric 
in Gresham college. At the age of twenty-two he went to 
Abergavenny, where he was some time minister of a Bap- 
tist church From this place he removed to Leominster, 
and from thence to Exeter, m 1719, where he continued 
till 1737. Hi* then received an invitation from the church 
111 Wild street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, on which he came to 
London, and remained with this church during his life; 
being highly esteemed, not only by his own cliaige ami 
other dissenters of the time, but also by some of the cabi- 
net imiiisteiN of George the Second, amongst whom Ar- 
thur Onslow, Esq , speaker of the house of commons, was 
Ins particular fnend. He died at Watford, of a mortifica- 
tion in the foot, occasioned by the extraction of a corn. — 
Jojtt s’ (^ftrts Ihoff. 

STENNETT, (Saatitkl, D D ,) son of the last mention- 
ed, was born at Exeter, in 1727 Being designed lor the 
imnisiry, his earlier studies were pursued under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, tbeulogical tutor at Step- 
ney, and Dr. John Walker, the celebrated linguist, ol‘ the 
ai'adeiny at Aide End Under these tutors he attained to 
a great proficiency m the classic and the Oriental tongues 
He was baptized when very young by bis lather, and Irom 
that tune he became n member of the ehurcli. His elder 
brother, Mr Joseph Stennett, was called upon to assist his 
father m April, 1710, in which capacity he remained about 
two years and a half, alter which he removed to Coate, in 
Oxlordshire. About lour years after this, Air. Samuel 
Stennett was lequested to lake the station which his brother 
had vacated ; he accordingly did so, and assisted m the 
ministry aliout ten years. 

Ill the year l75S.he was ordaimxl to the pastoral oflice 
of that church, as successor to liis lather The duties ol 
this office he discharged in a failhlul and afiTeclionate 
manner, for thirty-seven years. Tn the earlier part of his 
ministry, he educaleil some, young persons at his own 
house, whose acipiiremeiitsredouiKled greatly to hi*^ credit. 
He was afterwards obliged to give up this occuyiation, in 
consequence of the number of other engagements that re- 
quired his attention. Tn his private* life, Dr. Stennett dis- 
played a very amiable and exemplary disposition, the good 
eflTeets of which were particularly observable in his fami- 
ly . and he had the happiness of seeing his son, Mr. Jo- 
seph Stennett, enter upon the ministry of the gospel. 

Jn the year 1795, the death of Mrs. SlenncU look place, 
an allliction which preyed much upon his mind, although 
he bore it with great patience and submission. For the 
last few years of his life he resided at Muswell Hill, near 
Highgate, at which place he died, August the 25th, 1795, 
in the sixty-oighth year of his age, deeply regretted, not 
only by his own friends and denomination, but by all who 
had known him or heard of his character. 

He was the author of Sermons on Personal Religion 
“ Discoui’ses on Domestic Duties “ Discourses on the 
Parable of the Sower;” and on the “Divine Authority 
and various Uses of tlie Holy Scriptures.” His sermons 
are deservedly admired for elegance of language, and soli- 
dity and clearness of argument ; he likewise wrote two 
volumes in reply to Dr. Addington, on the Baptismal Con- 
troversy ; besides a number of hymns and other short 
pieces. A uniform edition of his works (excepting his 
piece.s on baptism) was published in three volumes octavo, 
London, 1824, with a* memoir of his life and writings.-— 
Jlw/cs’ Chris. Bwg. 

STEPHANAS; a Cbrislian of Corinth, whose pious 
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family Paul baptized ; (probalily about A. D. 52, 1 Cor. 1. 
16.) and they “ addicted tlicrns(‘K''cs to the ministry of the 
saints.’' He also was forward to the service of the church, 
and came to Paul at Eplu'sus, J Cor. 16- 15, 17 — Catmvl. 

STEPHEN, the first Christian martyr, was probaly a 
HeUeuistic jew, and Epiphauius thinks he was among tlic 
seventy disciples ; hut this is not probable. He is always 
put first among the deacons in the church at Jerusalem ; 
and It IS believed he had studied at ihe feet of Gamaliel. 
He was full of the Holy Spirit, of faith, and of zeal, and 
performed many miracles, Acts fi; 5 — S. His success m 
diffusing Chrisiiouity led to his arrest by the snnheilnm. 
Stephen appeared in the midst of this assembly with a 
countenance like that of an angel, and upon the high>prie.^t 
asking him w'liat he had to answer, he calmly denietl that 
he had said any thing against Moses or the t(*mplo ; but 
by a striking appeal to all the leading facts m their past 
history, he showed that the Jews laid always at fust op- 
])osed the deliverers God had sent; upbraided them with 
tlie like hardness of their hearts, and with slaying the 
MtssiAii himself. His boldness enraged them to madness, 
and they stoned him to death TJis last words wt'rc, 
“ Loid, lay not this sin to their charge,'’ and receive my 
spirit ” And when he had said this, lie fell asleep, an ex- 
ample of the majesty and meekness of true Christian he- 
roism ; and as iht first, so also ili(‘ patlern, of all subse- 
quent martyrs. IIis Christian brethren forsook not the re- 
mains of this holy man , hut took caie to bury Inin, and 
accompanied his funeral with great mourning, Acts S 2. 
— Watson; Cat met. 

STEWARD , one who manages the affairs, or superin- 
tends the household of another Thus Klic/er was ilie 
steward of Abraham’s house ; (Cen. 15 2 ) Christian mi- 
nisters are the stewards of God over his ehuitdi or family 
(Til. 1 7 1 Cor 1 1, '2 ) and believers are stewards of 

his gills and graces, to dispense ‘he benefits ol ihmn ((► 
the world, 1 Pet 4 10. Now it is required of .stewards 
(.says St. Paul) that a man be found rAVTiirn. ’’ 

On reading the parable ol the unpist steward, wh<» de- 
frauds Ins principal by collusion with Ins debtors, ( Luke 
16 ) we ought to observe the point to whedv oiu Savior 
confines his illustraijon -the jW/^yof tljoeondu«‘l ])ursued. 
Now what wonid be an unjust ])obcy in that case, is jier- 
mitled of God to the .stewards of lits caithhj hounlv ; and 
by freely using this privilege in showing merey ioihcpo(/r, 
tlicy may seeiirc friends for eternity Chnsttan {^ttK msiti/ 
ts therefore true polirt/. 

May not our Lord’s infercuci' be thus fully understood? 

This steward eould only expert that his friends would 
receive ami maintain him, so long as what he could claim 
of this value, or stock, of oil or of wheat lasted vhen 
that Was exhausted they would dcsiie his nbsenu*; 
but, contrary to tins, 1 advise 5 ^ 011 , by your manageimuit 
(>f Avorklly riches, to make Iriends ; fnends who may le- 
ccive you into, not temporary, but ladling residence , who 
may welcome your arrival, not into a mere tiansitory 
shelter, but into an ever-abiding felieily 1 press this upon 
you because iiehe.s arc so sbjipi’ry, so perverting, so delu- 
sive, that they may web be called uei f.iti ur. ; and tliey but 
too ollen are allurements to unritrliiatuhurs^ ; to umigUi- 
eous modes of acipiinng them, and to unrighteous modes 
of disposing of them , Inil if they be used vith a disposi- 
tion of mind contrary to that of this unjust steward, 1 I, in- 
stead of being wickedly withheld, they be justly and libe- 
rally circulated, and, as it were, brought to account, the 
benevolence of true piety will direct them to such .saluta- 
rv purposes, as may lay many worthy but necessiUms per- 
sons under great obligations ; and these, .should you be in- 
volved in distress here below, will do their utmost to soothe 
and relieve you ; or they will hereafter congratulate your 
happy reception into never-ending beatitude and glory.” 
— Calmct. 

STE WART, (Dug AT.n, F-sq.,) an eminent philosopher and 
writer, was born in 1753, at Edinburgh, and was ihe son 
of the professor of matheinaties ; wa.s educated at the high 
school and university of his native city ; and attended the 
lectures of Dr. Eeul at Glasgow. From Glasgow ho was 
recalled, m hi.s nineteenth year, to assist his father ; on 
whose decease, in 17R5, he succeeded to the professorship. 
He, however, cxidiang^d it for the chair of moral philoso- 


ph)”, which lie had filled m 177H, during the absence of 
Dr. Ferguson m America In 17S0, he began to receive 
pupils into his bouse ; and many young noblemen and gen- 
llemen, who afterwards became c(debnited, imbibed their 
knowledge under his roof. It was not till 17'.}2, that he 
came forward as an author ; he then pnbbslicd the first 
volume of the Philo.sophy of the Human Mind He du'd 
June 11, 182R; after having long eiijuycd the reputation 
of licing one of the most amiable of men, and one of the 
ablest of modern philosophical writers. 

As a writer of the English language,— as a public speak- 
er, — as an original, a profound, and a enutious thinker, — 
as an expounder of truth, — as an instructer of youth — 
as an elegant scholar, — as an aecomplished gentleman ; — 
m the exemplary discharge of the social duties, — in un- 
eornpromising consistency and rectitude of principle, — m 
unbending indcpemlonec, — m the warmth and tenderness 
of his dornesiie aflct'lions, — m sincere and unostentatious 
pn‘tv,— in ilic piirilv and innocence of his life, few have 
exi'clled liiin and, lake him fur all in all, it will be difli- 
eult to find a man, who, to so many of the perfections, has 
added so few ol the inifierfeelions, of liuinan nature. 
Among his woiks are, Outlines of Moral ?hiU>sophy ; 
rhilosophi'‘:il Essays , Mcmoiis of Adam Smith, and Drs. 
Rolicitson and llmd , and rrefatory Dissertations in the 
Supplement to the Ericylopirdia Bi ilaiinica.- - Davenport ; 
Jo/ns’ ('hrts f'no^ 

STILES, (E’/ha J) D..) president of Yale college, the 
son of Isaac Stiles, inmisler of North Haven, Connecticut, 
was boin December J5, 1727. He w'as graduated in 1746, 
and in 1745 was clioscu tutor, m which station he remain- 
ed SIX years Alt»*r having jireached occasionally, his nn- 
P «ired health arul .some temporary doubt respecting the 
(ruth of Chiislianity induced him to jnirs'ie the stmly of 
the law. In 1753. he lordv the nltorncy’s oath at New 
Haven, and practised at the bar fill J755 But, having 
rcsunifd preaching, nc was (jrdamed, October 22, 1755, 
minister of the second Congregational church m New'port, 
Rhode Island L. Marc h, J776, the (‘vents of the w'ardis- 
jx'rsed his ccmgrcgation, .nd iiuluecsl him to leniovc* to 
Dighton ir»‘ afterwards pieachcil at J'ortsmouth In 
1777, he* was (dioscn jircsident ol Yale college, as smices- 
sor of Mr. (’Inyi. and continued in tins station till his death, 
31 ay 12, 1755. aged sixty-seven 

rresideiil Sli!“s was one ol ili(‘ most h‘!inii‘d men of 
w'hom this country c.an lioast He had a thorough know- 
ledge* of the* Ilcdircnv, Greek, and Latin languages, the 
former of which he learned w’lieii hew.js about forlA’ years 
of age ; he bad made consiilerabU* jiKtgic'ss 111 the Sama 
iitan, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic , on the IVrsic and 
CojMie he had besjowed some alienlion ; and the French 
he read with great facility He was a nio‘'5 impressive 
and el<Kjuc*nl prcacliej-, for he spoke with that zeal and 
eni'rgy, whndi the deepest interest in the most important 
subjects rannot full to inspire. The doctriiM*s ol' tli"* trini- 
tv in unity, (4 tin’ divinity and atonement of Christ, with 
the* capital pi inciples of the gicat theological system of 
the doctiincs of grace*, he lielicvcd to liave been llie iinm- 
icrriipted faith of cight-lcnihs of Clinsfendom from ‘he 
ascension of Tesus Christ to the present day. In the cause 
of civil and religious liberty he was an onl^husla^4. He 
loiilcmded, that the right of conscience and private judg- 
ment was unalienable , and that no exigences of thcClins- 
tian church could render it lawful to erect any body of 
men into a standing judicatory over the churches. He en- 
gaged also with zeal in the cause of his country. He pub- 
lished many discourses on public occasions, and a Histo- 
ry of the three judges of king Charles T., — Whallcy, Goftc, 
and Dixwell, ] 2 mo, 179.5 ; in which he discloses verv fully 
his .scnluneuts on '‘nul liberty, and predicts a ‘‘republic.iu 
renovation” m England. He left an unfinished ecclesi- 
.a,s!ical history of New England, and more than foriy vo- 
lumes of manusenjns. An interesting acct»unt of his life 
was published by his son-in-law, Dr. Holmes, m 1798 — 
Alien. 

STILLINGF.LEET, (EnwAun, D. D.,) bishop of Worces- 
ter, a learned English prelate, was horn in Jf'35, at Cran- 
bourne, in Dorsetshire ; wms educated at 81 . John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge ; obtained various jirefermeiUs, among 
which were, in 1677 and 1678, the archdeaconry of Lon- 
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don and the deanery of St. Paul’s ; was promoted to the 
see of Worcester at the revolution j and died in 1699. 
His works form six volumes folio ; among them are Ori- 
gines Sacrae, and Origines Brilannicgp. In 1659, he print- 
ed his “ Irenicum, a We^on Salve for the Church’s 
Wounds ; or, the Divine Right of particular Forms of 
Church Government, discussed and examined according 
to the Principles of the Law of Nature, tlie positive Laws 
of God, the Practice of the Apostles and the Primitive 
Church, and the Judgment of Reformed Divines j where- 
by a Foundation is laid for the Church’s Peace, and the 
Accommodation of our present Differences.” Bishop 
Burnet remarks of this work, that it was esteemed a mas- 
terpiece. He adds, that it took with many, but was cried 
out upmi by others, as an attempt against the chmch Yet 
the argument was managed with so much learning and 
skill, that none of either side ever undertook to answer it. 
The writing of it was a great snare to the author: foi, to 
avoid the imputations which it brought upon him, he not 
only retracted the book, but he went into the humors of a 
high sort of people, beyond wliat liecanu* him, perhaps 
beyond his own sense of things. Among bis latest litera- 
ry eflbrts was a controversy with Locke, on some points 
in the E.s.say on Human Undersiandmg. Set‘7^7/^ of S/tl- 
hngjif’t't ] Burnet's lltsUmf oj his oir/t Tnnt ^ , Ltfe (f TtUot- 
son — Davenport ; Jones' Chris fhos; 

STILLMAN, (Samuli., D D ,) a distinguished minis- 
ter of Boston, was born in Philadelphia, February 27, 1737 
When he was eleven years of age his parents removed to 
Charleston, South Carolina, and in an academy in that 
city he received the rudiments o( his education The 
preaching of Mr Hart was the means ol his conversion 
to God. Being ordained at Clmile^ton, Fehruaiy 26, 17.'i9, 
he iimnediaiely aftei wariis settled at James’ island , hut 
his unpaired health jnduced him, in 17<)t), to remove to 
Bordentown, New Jersey, where lie preached two yenis, 
and then went to Bostmi Aftei heing an as.sislant about 
a year in the second Baptist ehtiich, he was installed the 
inmisier of lh(‘ lirst church, ns successor ot Mr. Condy, 
January 9, 176.') Here he eontiimed lie benevolent 
labors, imiver.sally icspe<*te(l and beloved, till his death by 
a paialyiir shoek, JMareh I'i. IS07, aged sixty-iime 

As an eloquent pieachei of the gosj.el Di Stillman held 
the first rank Embraeing the peculiai diK'innesol the 
Christian religion, he explained and enhuved them with 
clcarncs«:, and vviih apostolic mtippidity and zeal. He pos- 
sessed a ]ileasani and moM comniandiiig voiee, and, a.s he 
felt whai he spoke, he was enabled to transfuse his own 
leehugs into t1»e hearts of his auililois The deity ami 
atonement of the Loid Jesus Christ, and then relation to 
the wants of perishing sinners, were his tie()ueni themes. 
Tlie total moral depiavity ol man was a principle on 
which 111 his preaching he’iimch insisted , and he lielieved 
lliat the Christian W'as dependent on (JodV immediate 
agency for the oiigin and continuance of eveiy giacious 
exercise From his elear appicheiision of eternal })er.son- 
al election, he was led to believe tlie perseverance unto 
eternal glory of all tho.se who are regeneialed liythe Spi- 
rit of (3od. Tn the chaniher of sk kness and afllu lion, he 
was always weleome among difTerenl di nominations. His 
uncommon vivai ity and energy ol feeling w^ere united 
with a perfect sense of piopnety, and W’llh aflahihty, ease, 
and politeness His high Christian e.xeellenee made his 
name proverbial as the “good Dr. Stillman.” Be.sidcs 
“Apostolic Preaching,” ni three di.seourses, and many 
occasional sermons, publi.shed during his life, an octavo 
‘'♦•rmoiis was ].uhlished in mS.—Mai. 

STOCK, (Ri( 11 Aim, M. A ,) a lahonons and succes.sful 
divine of the English church, was liorn at York, Eng- 
land. At eighteen, he w'as admillcil at Si. John’s college, 
Cambridge, and soon became chosen scholar of that col- 
lege. On leaving the university, having refused a fellow- 
ship, he was soon settled m London, where he was most 
indefatigable in his labors, and where his preaching was 
most signally Messed ; more people professing themselves 
to have been effectually converted under him, than almost 
any other minister of his day.— vol. m p 445 

STODDARD, (Solomon,) minister of Northampton 
3Mas.sachit.seUs, was born in Boston, m if, .13, and was 
graduated al Harvard college in 1062. He w^as after- 


wards appointed a fellow. His health being impaired, he 
went to Barbadoes as chaplain to governor Serle, and 
preached to the Dissenters on that island near two years. 
After his return, being ordained September 11, 1672, as 
successor to Mr. Mather, at Northampton, he continued 
m that place till his death, February 11, 1729, aged eighty- 
five. His colleague, Mr. Edwards, succeeded him. 

Mr. Stoddard was a learned man, well versed in reli- 
giou.s controversies, and himself an acute disputant. He 
engaged in a controversy with Increase Mather respecting 
the Lord’s supper, unfortunately maintaining, that the 
sacrament wms a converting ordinance, and that all bap- 
tized jierson.s, not scandalous 111 life, may lawfully ap- 
proach the table, though they know themselves to be un- 
converted, or destitute of true religion. As a preacher, 
his discour-ses xvere plain, experimental, searching, and 
argumcnlaiive. He w^as blessed with great success. He 
used to say, that he had five harvests ; and in these re- 
vivals there was a general cry, What must I do to be 
.saved He w^as .so diligent in his studies, that he left a 
con.siderable number of written sermons, which he had 
never preached. He published, besides several sermons, 
the Doctrine of Instituted Churches, London, quarto, 1700 ; 
a Guide to Christ, or the way of directing souls in the way 
to conversion, compiled for young ministers, 1714, a 
Treatise converiuiig Conversion , the Way to know Sin- 
cerity and Hypocrisy, 1719 ; An.swer to Ca.ses of Con- 
science, 1722, Whether God is not angry with the coun- 
try for doing so little towards the conversion of the In- 
dians, 1723, Safety ol appearing at the Judgment in the 
iighteousness of Christ. This last work was republished 
at Eilinhiirgh, octavo, 1792 Cohnan's Str, on Ins Death ; 
Life pnjued to Ins iioide — AUf7t 

STOICS, a .sect of heathen jihilosophers, Acts 17. 18 
They were the discqiles of Zeno, and derived their name 
fiom s/er/, a porch Their distinguishing tenets were, that 
(itod IS undenved, incorniptible, and eternal ; possessed of 
infinite wisdom and goodness ; the efticienl cause of all 
the qualities and foiiiis of things ; and the constant pre- 
seiver and govenioi of the world - that matter, in its ori- 
ginal elements, i^- also undenved and eternal , and is by 
till* powerful energy oi’ the Deity impressed with motion 
and form that thougli God and matter subsi.sted from 
eternity, the present regulai frame of nature had a begin- 
ning originating in th(‘ gross and dark chaos, and will ter- 
minate ill a universal conflagration, that will reduce the 
woild to Its pristine stale that at this period all material 
forms will be lost in one chaotic mass ; and all animated 
nature he reunited to the Deity: that from this chaotic 
slate, however, the woild will again emerge by the energy 
of the cfiicicni piinciple; and gods, and men, and all 
foi ms of regulated nature, be renewed and dissolved, m 
endless succession . and that after the revolution of the 
gri'at year all tilings will he restored, and the race of men 
will retuin to life. Some imagined, that each individual 
would return toils former body; while others .supposed, 
that similar .souls would be placed in similar bodies. 
Those among the Stoics who maintained the existence of 
the soul after death, supposed it to be removed into the 
celestial regiom^ of the gods, where it remains until, althe 
general conflagration, all .souls, both human and divine, 
shall be absorbed in the Deity But many imagined that, 
before they were admitted among the divinities, they must 
purge away their inherent vices and imperfections, by a 
temporary residence in some aerial regions between the 
earth and the planets. 

According to the general doctrine of the Stoics, all things 
are subject to a stem, irresistible fatality, even the god.s 
themselves. Some of them explained this fate as an eter- 
nal chain of causes and effects ; while others, more ap- 
proaching the Christian system, describe it as resulting 
from the divine decrees — the fiat of an eternal providence. 
Considering the system practically, it was the object of 
this philosophy to divest men of their passions and affec- 
tions. They taught, therefore, that a wise man might be 
happy in the midst of torture ; and that all external things 
were to him indifferent. Their virtues all arose from, and 
centered in, themselves ; and self-approbation was their 
great reward. — Watson ; TJeml. Buck ; Jones. 

STONES. Tn early ages, these were used instead of 
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inscriptions, pyramids, medals, or histones. Jacob and 
Laban raised such a monument on mount Gilead, m me- 
mory of their covenant, Gen. 31: 46. Joshua erected one 
at Gilgal, of stones taken out of the Jordan, to preserve 
the memorial of his miraculous passage ; (Josh. 4: 3*— 7.) 
and the Israelites beyond Jordan raised one on the bank.s 
of that river, as a testimony that they constituted but one 
nation with their brethren on the other side, Josh. 22: 10. 

“ A heart of stone,” may be under.stood several ways. 
Job, ^41: 24.) speaking of the behemoth, says his heart is 
as hard as stone, as impenetrable a.s an anvil ; q d. he is 
insensible to fear or aflectioii. Ezekiel says, (11: 19. 36: 
26.) the Lord will take away from his people the heart of 
stone, and give them a heart of flesh ; i. c. he wall convert 
them, and inspire them with spiritual affections. “ I will 
give him a white stone (Rev. 2: 17.) that i.s, 1 will give 
him full and public pardon and absolution. It is spoken 
in allusion to an ancient custom of delivering a white 
stone to such as they acquitted in judgment. They u.sed 
likewise to give a white stone to such as conquered in the 
Grecian games Nearly in the same sense, John the Bap- 
tist said, fMatt. 3. 9.) God was able to raise up to Abra- 
ham children from the stones of the desert 

Daniel, speaking of the kingdom ot the Messiah, com- 
pares it to a small stone loosened from the mountain, by 
no mortal power, that struck upon the feet of the colossus 
which Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream, and afterwards 
filled the w'hole earth, Dan. 2- It 4. 

Corner-Stonf, or head $1one oj the comer ^ is that put at 
the angle of a building, whether at the louiidation or on 
the top of the wall Our Savior, though rejected bj the 
Jew^s, was the corner-stone of the church, (J*s. 118: 22 ) 
and the stone that binds and unites the believing Ji'ws and 
Gentiles m the union of one faith, Acts 1: U. Isa 28 It) 
Eph.2: 20. 1 Pet. 2- 6. Matt 21 42. Mark 12: 10. Luke 
20. 17 7'he Hebrews sometime'' gave the name of stone, 
or rock, to kings or prinee.s, and also to God himself. (See 
Sti'mblino ) — Cah/iet , Watson. 

STOmi',{chasi<lah,'Lcv 11.19 Deut. 14. 18. .Job 39- 
13. Ps. 104. 17 Jer 8. 7. Zech. 5. 9.) a bird similar to 
the crane in .size, has the same formation to the bill, 
neck, legs, and body, but is rather more corpulent. The 



color of the crane is ash and black , that of the stork is 
white and brown. The nails of its toes arc al.so very pe- 
culiar; not being clawed like those of other birds, but 
flat like llie nails of a man It has a very long beak, and 


long red legs. It feeds upon serpents, frogs, and insects, 
and on this account might be reckoned by Moses among 
unclean bird-s. As it seeks for these m w atery places, na- 
ture ha.s provided it with long legs ; and ns it flies away, 
as well as the crane and heron, to Us nest n iih its plunder, 
therefore its bill i.s strong and jagged, the sharp books of 
wdnch enable it to retain Us slippery prey. 

It ha.s long been remarkable for its love to its parents, 
W'^honi it never forsakes, but tenderly feeds and cherishes 
when they have become old, and unable to provide fdi 
themselves. The very learned and judicious Bwhari has 
collected a variety of passages from the ancients, in wliu h 
they testify this curious particular. Its very name in the 
Hebrew language, rhastdah, signifies mercy or piety, and 
its English name is taken, if not directly, yet scc'ondanlv, 
through the Saxon, from the Greek word storg^, which in 
often used tor natural affection. 

It is a bird of passage, and is spoken of as such in Scrip- 
ture : ‘‘ The stork knoweth her appointed time,” Jer. 8. 7. 

Wh(> but U»c .stoik, (kihnnlHH tiko. exiilorr 
Uea\enM inti it-? t.wn, .mil worlds iniki)oW!i iKjfnrr ’ 

Who rallw Ihi’ council, slitfH ihe certain (by. 

Who loiiiiN the phiil.mx, iiiiil who jioiut-s Ihii w.iy / Pops 

BocUart has collected several testimonies of the migra- 
tion of .storks. Ailian says, that in summer time they re- 
iflain stationary, but at the rlose ot autumn they repair 
to Egypt, Libya, and Ethiojim “ For about the space of 
a fortnight belbre they pass from one touniry to anoiher,” 
says Dr Shaw, “ they constantly resort together, tioin all 
the adjaeent parts, m a certain plain ; and there lorming 
themselves, onee every day, into u ‘ douwanne,' or coun- 
cil, (according to the phrase of these Eastern nauons,) 
aiesaid to deienninc ihe e.xact time of ihejr depniture, 
and the }»lare of their fuUiie abodes ” (See Sw\m.ow.) 
— ff^at.<!oa. 

STONING, was a piimshment miu h m use among the 
Hebrews , and the ralihiiis rei kon all ei lines as being sub 
ject to It, wincli the Jaw eondemns to dentil, without ex- 
pressing the parii. ulnrmodts Tliey say, ili.ii when a man 
was condemned to deal! he was led mu ol the city to the 
place of execution, and there cxhoi ted lo ncKnowledge and 
confess his fault He was iJicti .stoned in one of two 
ways; eitliei stones wcie lluown upon Jiini till he filed , or 
he wais thifiwn headlong down a steep pliii'e, and a large 
stone lolled U])on his body To the latter mode it is siip- 
|H>sed there is a refenmee in Matt 2h 44 — Cnimtt 

STRANGER Moses inculcated and enforce<l by nu- 
merous and by powerful considerations, as well as by va- 
rious examples of berievolent hospitality, mentioned in the 
lx>ok of Genesis, the exlnbiuon of kindness and humanity 
to strangers. There were two classes of persons who, in 
refereiic(‘ to tins subject, weie dcnommaled strangfr-'. 
One class weie iliosc who, whellicr Hebrews or fmeigii- 
ers, were destitute of a home, in Ht*biew, tushhnn The 
others were persons who, though not natives, luid .i home 
inl*alcstine , the latter were gf /o//, strangers vr fmeigners, 
in the strict sense of the word. Both of these classes, ac- 
cording lo the f-ivil code of Moses, were to be lieated with 
kindness, aniLwere to enjoy the same nglits with otlif^r 
citizens, Lev IM 33,34. 21' 16,22 Num. 9 14. 10:14. 
Deut. 10 18 23: 7. 24* 17 27: l<) ^Watmi 
STRANG LE. AnmuiN strangled had not the blood pro- 
{¥‘rly separated from the flesh, and w’cre not t‘aten by the 
pniriUive Christians, among other reasons, to prevent of- 
fence to the .Tewi.sh converts, Acts 1.*): 20 (See Bboon.) 

STREETS, Corners or. Our Lord reproves the ?ha- 
iisees for praying in the corners of the streets, that is, 
choosing public places for what ought to have been pri- 
vate devotion The Hindoo-, IMohaminedans, and others 
still have this pnjftice. “Both Hindoos and Mussulmmi 
offer their devotions in the mo.st public places , ns, at the 
landing places («f rivers, m the public streets, and on the 
roofs of boats, without the least modesty or attempt at 
concealment ” “ An aged Turk,” observes Kichard.son, 

IS particularly proud of a long flowing white beaid, a 
well shaved cheek and head, and a clean turban It is a 
common thing lo see such characters, far past the bloom 
of life, mounted on stone scats, wolh a bit of Persian car- 
pet, at the corner of the streets, or in front of their ba- 
zaars, combing their beards, smoKmglhcir pipes, or drink- 
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j- j Of? their cofl’ec, with a pitcher of uater ^laiuluig bebuie 
i them, or saying their prayers, or reading tlie Koran.” — 

: WtiUon. 

i STRIGOLNIKS ; a sect of judaizing Russian Chris- 

« lians, whiid) sprang up lu the fourleeiilh reriluiy, and in- 

I creased with great rajadity, owing to iIk 3 zeal of the 

' founders, and the analogy which ^^■as (ound to exist be- 

tween the Greek rerernoiiies and llie temple service of the 
Jews. They were joined by priests and deacons of the 
I RTtssiriii church ; and several even ol the bishops favored 

1 their doctrines. The dames of perseemion were repeated- 

I ly kindled against iheiu , but they continued to exist 

I'Ulu r more puhlirly or in private , and, at this day, are 
I eoneenti;U(‘<l in ll»e St h znteti who ate Jews in piinci- 

' j»le, observe cm unx'ision, the s(‘venih-day* Sabbath, and 

]Mit oi ilu* eereinohial law.— 

, vSl'inVE , 1 To contend in desires, in words, or with 

' the hands, (ien ”t). L'O. 2 To <'tide:ivoi earnest I v, Rom 

! 1.3‘ 20 Ik To he given to strife and debate, 2 'J'lin. 2. 

: 2 1 

^ (ind n'lth men when, by the n'velahon of his will, 

till' i'onvK tions of his Spun, and the ilispensalions ot his 
]iuiv.den(‘(\ lie clu'cks iheir piogiess m situ Gen H. 2 
Men bifti't with (h>d when tlicv resist the motions oi his 
Spill!, eonlemii the offers of Ins gi.K'c, I'lIk'I against his 
laws, and oppose his {irovideiiee hv going on in iheir wn l5> 
ednessj Is. I .!,“)• 9 job 12, They to rnfa ui at 

the sittnf i>,at when, in the caieful ainl earnest use of God's 
oidinanees, they stmly to receite Ghiist, and he cieaied 
anew iii Imii, laiKe 12- 24. Saints tovfther m pt(n/>r 
' when, with the utmost earliest ness, thin’ |(nnily ask and 
plead lor the bestow al ol good tilings on ministersaud <ilhi*is, 

, Rorn If) 20 They .s///<v for the fatlh, ainl .so/, 

j when they do or suffer to the utleiiuost to inaintani and 

promot(‘ the honor of go,, pel-truth, and t(t sliuii and ojipusc 
■ Mil in theriKscltes and others, J’hil. 1. 27 IJeb 12 4.— 

' lirown 

JS'PROjNKi, (Nathan, I) D ,) niiiiister i4 TIarlloid, Cori- 
neelicnt, the son of N.illian Strong, iiunistei of Goveiilrv, 
was hoi n 111 17JSj graduated at Vuh‘ college, in 1701) ; 
and was ouhiined Januaiy 1771 In lie* war he was a 
patriot and a chaplain in the aiiuy Ue dieil Deeeinbei 
' 2o, jNlb, aged sixiy-eight. lie was n liMined and vmy 

llsidiil rniiiislei, tlistiiigiusheil lor Jus dtseeiniru'iit and 
knowledge ot men OI the Missionaiy society of Couner- 
1 lient lie w'a,s the prineijnil founder, in 171)b. For some 
years he was the editor of (he CoihusIkui RvaiigeJual 
Magazine. !!<• published the Doetime of ICteinal Mis( ly 
reconciled with the Reueyohmec ot God, m answer ti/ 
Dr, Iluntinglon, octavo; a Sermon on tlie Dieth ol Dr. 
Cogswell, 1S07 ; Sermons, two vitls octavo- AtUii 

STUM IILING, Stoni: ot. “We set out fiorn Aigos 
very early in the mojiiing,’' says JJart]<*v, “ aiul umr .i!- 
mo.sl eleven liours in reaching Tnpobua Tlieroadn, 
for the most part, dreary , leading over lofty ami b.iijen 
lulls, the pimeiyial of w’luch is moiiiit Fuilhenuis In 
Kngland, where the roads aie so exeellent, ver, do not 
readily perceive the force and just npplieation o( iJie senp- 
turnl figures, derived from a ‘.stone of stumbling, and a 
nnk ol (tfieiice,’ (Isaiah S, 14 ) and similar passages , but 
in the East, where the roads arc, foi the most part, nothing 
mcjre than an accustomed track, the eoivlant danger and 
impediment aiisuig to travellers from stone- and rocks 
fully explain the ailusioii.” 

In the grand ilescriplion wdiich fsaiah gives (02. 12.) 
ol God “ with lus gloiioiis arm” leading his people through 
the Red sen, il is said, “ That led them through the deep, 
n$ a horse ni iht ivifiltriuss, that they should not .‘tumlilc;'’ 
that is, who pieserved them fiom falling anml.si the nu- 
merous inoipiablies m the be«l of the .sea, tansed in some 
instances by deep cavities, and in olliers by nbiupl inter- 
veiling rocks. 4 he figuie is a verv natural one, espe- 
cially in the deserts of the East, when'^ the Arabs and Tar- 
tars are famed for their dexterity m the management of 
even bad horses. — Tl^titson. 

STYLITES, Pillar Saints, an appellation given to 
a kind of solitaries, xvho stood motionless upon the tops 
of pillars, raised for this exercise of ibeir paiiene- , and re- 
mained there for several years, amidst the admiiaiion 
and applause of the stupid ponmace. Of these, wt- find 


seveial iiietihuned in ancient wTiters, and even as low as 
the twelfih century, when they wcic totally suppressed. 
(See Simeon Stylites ) 

The Faquirs, or devout people of the East, imitate this 
extraurdmarv kind of hie to tins day. - /{fw/ Buck. 

SUR-DEACON ; an inferior iriiiiister, who anciently 
attended at the altar, prepared the sacred vessels, delivered 
them to the deacons m time of divine service, atteiuled 
the doors of the church during conimumon .service, went 
on tiu* bishop's cmba.s.sjes w'llh his leller.s, or messages to 
foieign < hurches, iiinl was invested wnth the first Sf tfie 
holy orders. They were .so .subordinate to the superior 
rulers of the church, that, by a canon of the council of 
Laodice.i, they were loibuhlcn to .sit in the presence of *i 
deacon without his leave — Jltnd. Buck. 

•SUHLArSARlANS, also sometimes called Infracatsa- 
RIANS, tin )se who hold that God sufftnd the lust man to 
fall into tiansgiessioii w ithoiiL absolutely predelenmmng 
Ids fall , or that the deciee of predesimation regards man 
as /aiha, by an abuse of that freedom which Adam had, 
inlo a state m which all weie to be left to neitcssnry aiul 
nna\md.ible ruin, whoweie not exemptt'd from it by pre- 
de^^lnaHnn (See SerRALArs akians ) — IJend Ihnh. 

StlRMISSION TO GOD, imjdies an entire giving up 
of oui understanding, will, and afleclions lo him : or, as 
Dr (>wen ohsei y<*s, it consists in, J. An ai(piicscencc in 
his riglil ainl sovcnngnty 2 An ackiiowletlgmonl of 
his rigliteoiisnes', and w'lsdom 2. A sense of his love 
and r. lie, 1 A diligent applxation of oiiiselves lo his 
mind and will 5 Keeping our .souls by faiih and pa- 
tic n< c from weanness ami desjiondency. b A fnll resig- 
nation to his will. (See Soiiuow', Resignation)- Ihiul. 
Bath 

SGRSrR] P'l'ION, Clerical. Subs^Tiption to artichj.s 
of r(‘ligi(m IS required of the clcn-gy ol eveiy esta- 
Idisht'd (hiirih, and ol some churches not estabbshel. 
Rut it has b'M'ii a malU’r of dispute wheilier it ansAuas 
any valuable pur[>ose as to religion, however neci'ssriv .is 
a t«*st to lojally All langiiagr' is moie or less amluguoiis, 
fu thal il IS diffieull always lo nmleistand th(‘ exm l sense, 
or ihe thipom nils, espei lally A\b( n cieeds have heen 

long<'-biblislied. It IS said lhat the eleigy tif ilie ehnirhes 
(4* I'bigland ami Scoiland seldom consider tln'insidves as 
fclteietl hy tin' 2'lui ly-niiie Ailnies. oi the ConlesSKm of 
I'.iitli, win'll 4*omposing instiiietioiis lor their paiisln s, or 
the pui)lic at laige. 

Ill-- to l,e (eared, md(>cd, that many suhseiibe merely 
foi Ihe '.ike of emoliiinept , ami though it he professedly 
< ( (ffnmo, il IS veil hiiowii lliat il is not so iu reulily ; lor 
win'll any enie nppi'ars loeiilerinin eons< lentious semples 
on the sun)‘'t t, he is told, it i - a thing of no coiiseiiuenee, 
but only a ;y/////e/ c/ ftnm. IXow’ .'.mil wall answ'cr to (lie 
Gie.it Head of tlie churchy w'c must h'ave them to judge. 
Tiny v.!n» ihirdv suhscrijiinm lo he projier, .should remem- 
ber ibai tl apjiioaches very near Ibe .solemnity of an o.alh, 
and It i-- not to be trifled with. “ Gieat care,’’ so vs Dod- 
dndge, " ought lo be taken lha! we subscribe nothing fli.ir 
we <lo not liimlv lielirye. U irn' signilnainyu vif the 
v.'onls b(‘ dubious, and we believe eilher sense, and that 
sense in wlin'h w’c do believe them is as natural as the 
Ollier, we may, eou'- isle ally w’ilh intcgntv, subscribe them ; 
or i( (he .sen.se in which wo do believe them be less u.itm 
lal, and w<; explain that sense, and lhat cxpbeaiion be ad- 
initied by the person requiring ihe subscription in lus nwn 
right, tlierc eau be no just foundation for a scruple. Some 
have added, lhat, if wo have Tea.son to believe (though it 
is not expressly deelared) th.at he wdio imposes the sub- 
.s/Tipium does not intend that we should hereby declare our 
assent to those articles, but only lhat w'e should pay a 
complunenl lo Ins anlbonly, and engage ourselves not 
openly to eoulradict them, W’e may, in this case, subscribe 
what IS most directly contrary to our belief; or tha^, if 
weib'clare our belief in any book, as, for instance, the. 
Bible, It IS to be supposed that we subscribe other articles 
only so far as they are consistent with that ; because we 
cannot imagine that the law would require ns to profess 
our belief of contrary propositions at the same time. 
But subscription upon the.se principles seems a very dan- 
gerou.*? alfaek upon .sincerity and public virtue, especially 
in those designed for public offices. If the reader be dc- 
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sii'ouf; of mvoslit?:Uinp ilu’ siilvjoel. 1 o niny consult Palnfi 
Mor Fltif , vol. i. ]>. 21}S, /)t/tr on SuH/srtipfhn ; Ihd- 
diid^f^s Leri , lect 70 ; Vouyfh nr<'\ Si r}fwn on ^ufjscnptnm ; 
Frfc and ('amhd Oiaqinsifions uhUtng to tfn' Chvtrh of lwst~ 
land ; Thf‘ Confis^iomil ; Dnnran and Miller mi Crnds; 
Works of tlnfo’rt ffall — JLnd Puirk. 

Srn^STITUTlON ; the dortnup of Christ’s dyin^if in 
the stond of Ins irdpcniod (Sep Kedi mvttoim ) Works 
of Andrnv Fuller, and llohnt Jloll . — lotus’ Jitlf. Ct/( 
SlJt'CKSSION, UNTNTKnuTfpTi u ; n jcTm nuidf use 
of hy the llomanists and otliers in refeienee to those 
hishops who are sn}i])orsed to liave derived their authority 
from the apostles, and so eonnmnneated that authority to 
oiln rs, in a line or succession 

Tt is n very precarious and uncomfortable foundation 
foi Clirisiian ho[)c (vsays Dr Doddridge) which is laid in 
the doctrine of an u/unfetrupled sufresswa of bishops, and 
winch makes the validity of the ad mnn stratum of Chri.s* 
tinii ministers depend upon sueh a suceession, since theie 
IS so jrre.it a darkne''S upon many ])crii)ds ol’ eeelesi- 
.aslii’al history, insomiieh that it is not ameed who were 
llie seven iirst his}>ops of the church of Rome, thoin^h that 
church was so celchrated , and Duselmis himself, ftoiri 
whom the 4?reaiesl patrons ol thisihu-trmc have made their 
eafaloj^iics, expressly owns that it is no easy matter to tell 
wlio Micecedcd the a))osll(‘s m the j^ineriimcnl of the 
churches, exceptni" such as may be eol!(*cted Irom St 
Ikuil’s own wolds. (See Mrisi (U’Acy ) Contested elec- 
tions m almost all considerable cities, make it very dubi- 
ous \ihich were the true bishops , and deeiees ot eouncils, 
rendering all tliose oi dinat ions null where any 
contract was the foundation of them, makes it impossihlc 
to ]»rove that there is now upon earth any one juTson who 
IS a leij.il successor of the aposih's ; at h^a.sf, aceordina: to 
the principles of ilu* Romish chiiieli. Consequently, what- 
ever sy.stem is Imilt on this docp'inc must be v(*ry precari- 
ous 

“ I am fully satisfied,” says bishop floadley, “ that till a 
consiiniinate stiqndity can be ba[)pily established, and uni- 
versally spread over the land, there is nothitu:^ liiat tend.s 
so mucli to destroy all due respect to tlu' clerirv, as theile- 
maiid of more than can be due to tlu'in ; and nothim*; has 
so cfp’ctuallv thiow'u contempt upon u rep;ular suceission 
of the ministry, as the calliii" no suecessum rcj 2 ;ular but 
what was uninterrupted ; and the mahin" iIk' eternal sal- 
vation (/f Chiistians to depend upon that uriinleniipled 
succession, ot wliieli the most lenined must have the least 
assurance, and the imleanied can have no notion, but 
llironsih ignorance ami ckmIuIiIv ” Hour's Fpisropon/, 
])p. I70j 182; DoddridtrFs LeduresAoeX !b7; ('handler's 
Sermons (f gainst Poptii/, p 21 — 27 ; PiereFs Sermons, pref , 
and article Ordikatkin — Hend Burk 

SUOCOTII RKNOTD Calmet speaks of Suceolh Be- 
iiolli as an idol .set up m Samana, by the men brought 
liom Assyria , (2 Kings 17 20 ) but Mr. 'fnylor, and other 
WTiters, have shown it more probably to denote tabi'rna- 
cles or iRMjths consecrated to one of the l\»rms of VeiiiiN. 
— Calmet 

SUKNEvS , a Christian nobleman in Persia, who, refusing 
to deny Christ, had Ins w’lfe taken from him, and given to 
one of the emperor’s meanest slaves , and what added to 
his TMortifiealion was, that he was ordered lo w’ait u|xni 
his wife and the slave, xvhich at length broke his heart. — 
Fo r 

STTFFKHTNGS of CHRIST. To form an idea of 
Christ’s suflerings, w'e should consider the poverty of hi.s 
birth , the reproach of his character ; the pains of his 
body ; the pow'er of his enemies ; the de.sertion of his 
friends; the weight of his people’s sins ; the slow, igno- 
minious, and painful nature of his death ; and the hidings 
of his Father’s face. All these rendered his suflerings 
extremely severe ; yet some heretics said, thaiHhe sufier- 
ings of Christ wcie only in appearance, and not real’ 
But, as bishop Pearson observes, '‘Tf hunger and thirst ; 
if reviiings and contempt; if sorrows and agonies; if 
stripes and bufleting, if condemnation and crucifixion, 
be sufferings, Jesus suffered. If the infirmities of our na- 
ture ; if the weight of our sms ; if the malice of men ; if 
the machinations of Satan ; if the hand of God, could 
make him suffer, our Savior suffered. If the annals of 


time ; if the wnliiigs ol the nposlles ; il the de.ith of his 
martyrs; if the eonlessmn of (^ctilile,'' ; if tlie seolls of* 
lli(‘ Jews, be Icsliinenies, Jrsus .«///// Sec /kv/r.wi on 
the Creed ; Dr. jRamhach's Muhtation>> on Ihr Sufferings of 
Chust. For the end iT Chri'^t’s suflerings, spe Death or 
Christ; Atonement ; Jijj)EMrTif»N --llcnd Bmk 

SDIDAS; a Greek lexicographer. When and where 
he was born and ciiod are uiiknowm, hnl h(‘ is suj)posed to 
hn\e lived I'n the latter eml i/f the nintli and the bfgmning 
oJ the tenth eenluiy ills Lexicon, faulty as it is in innny 
re.sj)ects, is valuable lor the fragments it coiuains ol lost 
W’orks, and the iidoimatioii which it atlords respceimg an- 
cient writers — Davenport. 

SUMMKRFJELD, (John,) an interesting young minis- 
ter, w^as bom m Jiiuieashiie, England, Januaiy 21, 17‘,<H 
Alttr early di.vsipalion he heeame pious, and preached m 
tlie Methodist eonm^xioii in Indund. He cnmetoNcw 
Yoik in JN21, witli almost the popnlnrily ot’ Whufield. 
Ills ill health induced him in JS22 to vi^it France, as a 
delpgale from the Aniencan Bible soenMy. He died at 
New York, June 12, J82,'i,ageil twenty-seven JYnv minis- 
ters have exhibited such meekness, hiiniilily, disinterested- 
ness, anil heuevoleuce m litc ; feW' liave Ix en so eloquent in 
the pulpit. Ills hy .7 Holland, w'em published 

oct.ivo, 2d e<i lS:it) —Alim 

SUJMMlS'rS , a name given to those scholastic divines 
who propounded thnr ilogmas m works called Sinuinit The- 
oloiTice. 'Phis name was tirst adopted as a complimcTit to 
Thomas Aquin.is, who published his (ainous woik on 
divinity nndei tlie title of Sununn toKw^ Thuihogia:, and 
llu'reby gieaily lowennl the estimation in which the 
“Book of iSenteiii cs,’’ written by Peter Lombaid, was 
held — Hend. Bv>h 

SUN ; the great lumiiiary which God created at the he- 
gmnmg, to govern the day Calmet thinks jt w'as tlie sun 
which the Phenicians worshipped under the name of Baal, 
llic Mo.ihiles undei that of Clieinosli, the Ammonites un- 
d<u' that of Moloch, the Israelites iiridei lliut ol Baal, and 
King ot the host of heaven Moses enuhoned the Lsrael- 
lies against this sjiem ^ ol idolatiy, Dcul -1 Ifl (See 
Baal ) 

The sun fuini.shes a great part ot the noble similitudes 
Used by the sacred anlhois, wlio, to represent great public, 
eal.imitv, '^pe.ik of the sun us being ob.seured, See 
Isa 12 ‘ill 21 23. Jer 16 V Ezek 22.7. Joel 2- 31, 
Amos 8 fl. 'l o express a long continuanee of any thing 
gloiious and illustrious, it is said, it shall <*ontmue as 
Jong as the sun. So the reign of tlie Messiah, ( P.s. 72. 
17 82: 2() ) under whose liuiipy dominion the light of 
tlie moon shall equal that of the sun, and that of the sun 
be seven times more llian ordinary, Isa. 30 2f>. Christ is 
called the Sun of righteousness, Mai. 4 2 

Tlic (ompa's ol the wliole (Tirth is described by !)ie ex- 
pression, from the rising ol the sun to the going down of 
the same , or rather, from cast to west, Ps 60 1 107. 2 

112. 3, iVc - Ctilnut 

SUNDAY, or the Lord's Day; a solemn teslival ob 
.served !>y Christians on the iirst day of every week, in 
memory ol our Sa viol's resuireclmii (See Sarrath.) 

Jt has been <-onlended, wluMher Sunday is a no me tha* 
ought lobe used by Chiistians, The w'ords Sahhnth and 
Lord's Day, say some, are tlie only names nientioricd m 
Scripture respecting tins day To call it Sunday, i.s to se» 
our wn.sdoin betorc the WTsdoin of God, and to give lhaf 
glory to a pagan uhil which is due to Run alone. The an- 
cient Saxons called it by this name, because upon it they 
worshipped the .sun ; and shall Chrislmiis keep up the 
memory of ibui whn’h \va.s highly displeasing to God, by 
calling the Snbbnth by that name rather than by eiiher of 
tho.se he hath appointed? It is, indeed, called Sunday 
only because U is customary ; but this, say they, wdl not 
iustify men in doing that which is contrary to the exam- 
ple and command of God in his word. 

Others observe, that although it was originally called 
Sunday by the heathens, yet it may x'^ery properly retain 
that name among Christians, because it is dedn ate’d to the 
honor of the true light, which lightefh every man tliat 
cometh into the world ; of Him w'ho is .styletl hy the pro- 
phet “the Sun of righteousne.ss,*’ and who on this day 
arose from the dead. But although if wi*^ m tlie pnmi- 
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tive tim«s indifferently called the Lord’s day^ or Sunday, 
yet it was never denominated the Sabbath>-a name con- 
stantly apfafopriated to Satnrday, or the seventh day, both 
W sacred and ecciesiastical writers. (Sec Sabbath.)— 
nmd. Buck. 

SUPEREROGATION ; what a man is supposed to do 
beyond his duty, or more than he i$ commanded to do. 
The Romanists stand up strenuously for works of supere- 
rogation, and maintain that the observance of evangelical 
counsels is such. By means hereof a stock Of merit is 
laid up, which the church has the disposal of, and which 
she distributes in indulgences to such as need. 

This absurd doctrine was first invented towards the 
close of the twelfth century, and modified and embellished 
by St. Thomas in the thirteenth : according to wMch, it 
ffis ^pretended that there actually existed an immense 
treasure of merit, comp(»ed of the pious deeds and virtu- 
bus actions which the saints had performed beyond what 
was necessary for their own salvation, and wnich were, 
therefore, applicable to the benefit of others ; that the 
gbardian and dispenser of this precious treavsure was the 
Roman pontiff; and that, of consequence, he was em- 
powered to assign to such as he thought proper a portion 
of this inexhaustible source of merit, suitable to their re- 
spective guilt, and sufficient to deliver them from the 
punishment due to their crimes. — Hend. Buck. 

SUPERINTENDENT; an ecclesiastical superior in 
several reformed churches where episcopacy is not admit- 
ted, particularly among the Lutherans in Germany, and 
the Calvinists in some other places. The superintendent 
is similar to a bishop, only his power is somewhat more 
restrained than that of our diocesan bishops. He is the 
chief pastor, and has the direction of all the inferior pas- 
tors within his district or diocese. — He/id. Buck. 

SUPERSTITION, (deisidaimonia, demon- worship, Acts 
25: 19. Col. 2; 23.) may describe to be either the care- 
ful and anxious observation of numerous and unautho- 
rized ceremonies in religion, nnder the idea that they pos- 
sess some virtue to propitiate God and obtain his favor ; 
or, as among pagans and others, the worship of imaginary 
deities, and the various means of averting evil by reli- 
gious ceremonies, which a heart oppressed with fears, and 
a perverted fancy, may dictate to those ignorant of the 
true God, and the doctrines of salvation. 

Dr. Neander observes, The consideration of human 
nature and history shows us that the transition from un- 
belief to superstition is always easy. Both these condi- 
tions of the human heart proceed from the self-same 
ground, the want of that wnich may be properly called 
faith, the want of a life in God, of a lively communion 
with divine things by means of the inward life ; that is, 
by means of the feelings. Man, who.se inward feelings 
are estranged from the divine nature, is inclined, some- 
times, to deny the reality of that of which he has nothing 
within him, and for the conception and application of 
which to himself he has no organ. Or else, the irresisti- 
ble force of his inward nature impels man to recognise that 
higher power from which he would fain free himself en- 
tirely, and to seek that connexion with it which he cannot 
but feel needful to his comfort ; but, inasmuch as he is 
without any real inward sympathy of disposition with the 
Divinity, and wants a true sense of holiness, the Divinity 
appears to his darkened religions conscience only under 
the form of power and arbitrary rule. His conscience 
p^nts to him this power as an angry and avenging power. 
But, as he has no idea of that which the Divinity really 
is, he cannot duly understand this feeling of estrangement 
from God, tins consciousness of divine wrath ; and, in- 
stead of Peking in moral things the source of this un- 
quiet feeling, which leaves him no rest by day or night, 
and from which there is no escape, he fancies that by this 
or that action, which of itself is perfectly indifferent, he 
may have offended this higher power, and he seeks by 
mtmm observances again to reconcile the offended 

her^ becomes the source, not of fife, but of 
m source, not of consolation and blessing, but of 
dkiiiSt jiBSpeakable anxiety, which torments man day 
a^ spectres of his imagination. Re- 

Bgioa source ef sanctification, but may unite 


in man’s heart with every kind of nmr uth^ and serve to 
promote it. There is one kind ofwaperstition in which, 
while man torments himself to the utmost, be still remains 
estranged firom the true nature of inward holiness ; and, 
while he is restrained fVom many t|;ood works of charity 
by his constant attendance on mischievous, arbitrary, and 
outward observances, he is stiU actuated by a horror of 
any great sin, a superstition in which man avoids plea- 
sure so completely that he falls into the oppwite extreme ; 
and even the most innocent enjoyments, which a childlike 
simplidty would receive with thankfulness from the hand 
of a heavenly Father, he dares not indal^ in. But there 
is also another kind of superstition, which makes it easy 
for man, by certain^ outward observances, to silence his 
conscience under all kinds of sin, and which therefore 
serves as a welcome swport to it.” 

Superstition, says Olaude, usually springs either, 1. 
From servile- fear, which malms people believe that God is 
always wrathful, and invents means to appease him. 2. 
Or from a natural inclination we all have to idolatiy, 
which makes men think they see some ray of the Divinity 
in extraordinary creatures, and on this account worship 
them. Or, 3. From hyp^risy, which makes men wil- 
ling to discharge their obligations to God by grimace, and 
by zeal for external services. Or, 4. From presumption, 
which makes men serve Gfod after their own fancies. 
Claudels JSssay on the Composition of a Sermonj vol. ii. pp. 
49 and 299 ; Saurin^s Sermons ; Scott on Vemomlogif ; Gre- 
gory's Essays, essay 3. — Watson ; Bend. Buck. 

SUPPER, Loan’s, derives its name from having been 
instituted by Jesns, after he had supped with his apostles, 
immediately before he went out to be delivered into the 
hands of his enemies. 

In Egypt, for every house of the children of Israel, a 
lamb was slain upon that night, when the Almighty 
punished the cruelty and obstinacy of the E^ptians by 
killing their first born, but charged the destroying angel to 
pass over the houses upon which the blood of the lamb 
was sprinkled. This was the original sacrifice of the pass- 
over. In commemoration of it, the Jews observed the 
annual festival of the passover, when all the males of Ju- 
dea assembled before the Lord in Jerusalem. A lamb 
was slain for every house, the representative of that 
whose blood had been sprinkled in the night of the escape 
from Egypt. After the blood was poured under the altar 
by the priests, the lambs were carried home to be eaten by 
the pe^le in their tents or houses at a domestic feast, 
where every master of a family took the cup of thanks- 
giving, and gave thanks with his family to the God of Is- 
rael. (See Passover.) 

Jesus, having fulfilled the law of Moses, to which in all 
things he submitted, by eating the paschal supper with his 
disciples, proceeded alter supper to institute a rite, which, 
to any person that reads the words of the institution with- 
out having formed a previous opinion upon the subject, 
will appear to have been intended by him as a memorial 
of that event which was to happen not many hours af- 
ter, (Luke 22: 19.) and was meant to be observed by all 
Christians till the end of the world. ** As oflen as ye eat 
this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death 
till he come,” I Cor. 11: 23--26. Whether we consider 
these words as part of the revelaticHi made to St. Paul, or 
as his own commentary upon the nature of the ordinance 
which was revealed to him, they mark, with equal signifi- 
cancy and propriety, the extent and the perpetuity of the 
obligation to observe that rite which was first instituted 
in presence of the apostles. 

The Lord’s supper exhibits, by a significant action, the 
characteristic doctrine of the Christian faith, that the death 
of its author (which seemed to be the oompletioii of the 
rage of his enemies) was in ihet a volnntaiy sacrifice, so 
efilcaciotiB as to supersede the neeessity of every other ; 
and that his blood was shed for tibe remission of sins. By 
partaking of this rite, his disciples publish an ev^t most 
interesting to sJl the kindreds of the earth ; they declare 
that, for from being ashamed of the sufihring of their 
Master, thw glory in his cross ; and, while they thus per- 
form the omce implied in that expression of the apostle, 
"Ye da show forth the Lord’s death/’ they #1 the same 
time cherish the sentiments by which their religion minis- 
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tsitfi to Uieir own consoUtion and inaiprorement., They 
cannot reotojnber tfae death of Christy ilie ciccmstaiices 
wtttoh rendered tha*4vent pecesearyiV^di^UllKreste^ 
nnd the exalted virtues of their dtrliverei^ritPltlM^ feeing 
their obligatio^e. to him. tJidess ^l^vUeat ln^foci^ ae* 
comity aaiou, which, by^ita^yexy nstlui», to 

flow from warm ^potion, the lore of OJtfUtvw^eoiietm^ 
them to folfil ihe -purposes of hit death, by^ t* living nuto 
him, who dio4 far.jthei|Q;’’ and igo hare X(H0«oitOp.hti^, 
that, in the maces whetfiit ctmaes hts haawotr baremein- 
bered, he wl oqme *a^v blest his pedjdb;. ‘dt^thc object 
of faith is that them in every .posnp 

memeaotioa, SQ^^ejfendwedisxfpreise oflrthat Ihith, ‘^eh 
the ordinance th deeigted^ to exeitO|> mast j^ing. shewed 
a deepe% aa^ience <of the f wtaealvf^ioifi’ 
(Sec Sack AMCNT^at^lman^ ^ . 

SUPEiUJiPSAIHNSf hold that. God, 

wjifhont any i^gard^4>the gm or asH i^rla 
resulvedr eten^n^. de^t^, ante^- 

%ntiy it any^dmowled^. ^f tM bf Adam, mi iflde- 
^ndent of it, to tavnfdbe mi reji^bt othera; or, in o^er 
ll;prd^, that.God intended^tp ^rify ivi& jujuce ior the? con- 
demnation of soia^ an well at his memy m tht'ealvation 
of othect] and,4bf that pgf|>aji^#}lQrehd that Adam^ehpoM 
falh ^ \ . «*' " H - > 

^r. Gill "gives iis^the fpllowing account of S^mhypsaci* 
anisim The que^tjon, which be pippo^S, ^o ni^uss^ is, 
^[{Wbqther men wcre*(|ponsidercd jo^he mind of God hi 
the qccrce of eleotbm a« -fallen or uafall©n,-^as ij^ the 
corrapt mass through tltefalh^or in the pureioifss otwraa- 
turcsihip;previous4b^|tj imd an to bb creataif ’ " Thbre are 
^Opae who think tbal^he la,fl*NJ, so co^der^d, were 4 he 
Objects of ^leetion id the divine mittdk ^ Th&e' are called 
Sn^lapsaiians, thow^h of these, some are 'pi opinion 
that man was ootu^dei^hs to be created or areai|^^ i^d 
otnerS as created but hot^ fallen. Xhe lomt^ aeeipe ^best, 
thak of the vast number of individuate which eamo^pp in 
the divine imnd whi^h*® power, coukl creftte, those w^om 
he moantdo bring into being he designed 40 gtorify him- 
self by them in some w^^ or other. The decceoJof elec- 
tion respeciingwoy part of them may be distinguished into 
thirdecree (iSt»,the,end and -the deciree of the mean^. ^.'Kie 
4 ecriBc of tlieiend respecting some is^ithdr suborduiate to 
ibgif eternal happiness, or Climate, Which is tnore propr- 
|y the end^ the gfery of God ; and tf both are put togelher, 
it, is a slate of everlasting ^ommanion.With God,*for ^e 
gloi;ifying.'^ (he, riches of his grace. The deeroe of, the 
means iaoludes the decree to cre»trw|w,,to 
to fail, to recover them out of it throu^ roden\pl^ by, 
Christ, to, sanctify them by the grace of the Spirit, and 
compleHiJf isave them 5 and which are not to be reckoned 
as-materially many decrees,' biH, as malting qne formal d(> 
cree ; or they are not to be ctwblderod as subbriUuftte, but 
as cb-drdiqate means, and as*^'makmg .up one Entire conn 
plejte medium ; for it is ndt^tq^ sup^sed that Goddo 
c^eed4o create man, that he vcA^ perihil him to fall, in 
order to redeem, sanctify, and save him ; but he decreed 
all lhi§i,ihat he might glorify^his grace, mercy, asnd justice. 
And iu this way of apasideami^ the.^deercee-pf God, they 
think (hat they suffic&'ntly obviate apd remove the stear- 
detous C£^mny cast upon them with\e»pec| \o th<i other 
bran^ qf predestination, which leaves me#*ia the sothe 
state when otJ^ejrs are cbo^ianAtW thq g^i^iy of OckI. , 
WHueh calui^^ %Mhat»> Ji^Ming to Ihl^^wod made 
man to ; .^bcreas, ac^ordialt fn thepxeal senti- 

ments^ GM deerm. to make man^ and made dxtan neV 
thcr to damn him "nor ‘save Itim, his oy^ 

which and is anewffcd 4a wm way^ 'or^ ikher^ 

Again ; they argue (hat ilg^d 19 flwa in mpi.|»efdre the 
mOangi and the, decree of me mi is, in oififitk£‘ nature, 
bete the ^otiregof the mahns^ and what is flrsf in kdan- 
tii5m# %laat in exeention. Now, as* the' glory^of Goa is 
last ill; execfitioii, if^must be first in intention, wherefore 
men mu^t h«^con$idered in the decree of the ead as not 
yet crqaljedwaBd fallen ; since the creation and peraiiaikni 
of sin belc^ to the decree of the means, which ia order 
of aatnreiii after the decree of the end. And they add 
to tltis»^^4f God flna decreed to create man, and eonered 
him to flit, «fkd.^(en mi of the <p2i ehose some to.graee 
and glni!y» be must -decree to create man without on end, 


which is .to make God to do what no wise man would j 
for when a sson is about to do any thing, he proposes an 
end, and than contrives and fixes on ways and means to 
bring about that end. They think also that this way of 
-ooneeiving and speaking of these things best expresses 
.the sukereignty of^God *l4 them, as declared in the 9th of 
Eomans, where he is said to will such and such things, 
dor no ^her reason but because he wills them. 

The exponents Of this doctrine consider, however, that 
il; is attemied with insuperable diflkulties. We demand, 
say they, an explanation of Vebat they mean by this prin- 
ciple, God hath made all things for his own glory If 
tHey mean tha^nstice requires a creature to devote him- 
ssSi to the wiox^ip and glorifying of his Creator, we grant 
it r hf (hey 'mean that the attributes of God are displayed 
in all his works, we ^ant this too ; but if the proposition 
be intended to affirm that God had no other view in creat- 
ing meti, so totspea^ than his own interest, we deny the 
mcopositioQ, an<l affirm that God^eated men for their own 
(tappmess, aqd m order to have subjects upon whom he 
might besioiwfavors. 

^ W^^esire^io be informed, ih*the next place, say they, 
how it can be conceived that k determination to damn mil- 
-lions of men can contribute 40 the glory of God ? We 
easily conceive, that it te for the glory of div.ine justice to 
puatsi guiky men ; but to resolve to damn men without 
tho edhsideration* of sin, id create them that they might 
sjn, io detemtihd that th^ should sin in order to their de- 
suticUon,tis what seqins.to jos more likely to tarnish the 
glory of ^God than to display k. 

A gain \ we demand how^ according to this hypothesis, 
it be conceived that G<^ te not the anther of sin ? In 
the geaei^^ scheme of our churches, God only permits 
men to srh,4tnfl it is thd abuse of liberty that plunges man 
into rateeiy j oven^bis principle, all lenified as it seems, 
is suldact to a great mun^r o£ difliculties ; but in this 
schdme, God jriite> «in to produce the end be proposed in 
crcftipg the world, and it was necessary tliat men should 
^d ctOAted them for that. If this be not to make 
^>d th^ aut];toF4>r;;sip, e must renounce the most distinct 
and clear ideas 

Again r we require them to reconcile this system with 
inany-expr^ declarations of Scripture, which 4nfonn us 
that Qoi mMd hm aU nm to he saved. How doth it agree 
with such presi^mg entreaties, such cutting reproofs, such 
tepder exposttiiationa, as God discovers in regard to the 
UiM3onvcr^ed? ' Matt. 2.3; 37. 

we desire to. know bow it is possible to conceive 
a G<»4, wIuj^ being iq the actual enjoyment of perfect hap- 
fjineS^ iqcomprohdh^ible, and supreme, could determine 
-to add tiup decree, though useless to bis felicity, to -create 
nae» without number for, tlte .purpose of confining them 
"forever in th?* chains of darkness, and burning them for- 
^r -iu unqifenctable flawrij, OiU[s Body of Div. vol. i. 
p.2994> jSroic’fl ; Sai^^sSem^s^ Edwards' W(frjis; 
Fuller's Wt>iks*-^Mmd. 

{SUPREMACY.. OF tip POPE ; a doctrine held by the 
Homan CathpUcs, who bojleve^that the bishop of Home is, 
imdexChri^,»supreinev pastor of the whole church} and, 
as sudi, fs not only the '^rst bi^p in order and dignity, 
baMios also a power and jurisdiction; over all Christians, 
this doctrine is chiefly b»Ht upon the supposed prunacy 
of St. Peter, of .whom the bishop of Borne is the pretended 
so.ccessor ,** B primacy we nowhere find commanded or 
oountenanceij.but absolwSely prdbibUed, in the word of God, 
LjUke 2?s 14, ii, Mark9: 45 , .{Seq Invalmbiutv j FiuitA- 
c Y - yoke j mA PoesKvi) Dr, Tnaiise on the Pope's 

Saprmmy^ ChiUwgpmih't of .Ike PrtOestmts ; 

and Errirjt of i^^0mrdkaf Buck. 

t uFKEMAOY, oy. ^ (See 
UB|!T¥, In aomn^U ppeech,is one who gives security 
for^nother f and .henire prevalem among 

thedogieal writers tQ.,c0^liiigd Uwtth tiie terms substitute 
and^JrJtoMpkati^ whi^/ltealged to Christ, Heb. 7; 22. 

By so mu^h was- Jeatts fphie foe surety of a better cove- 
nant.” 'lij^artaiikly; that the Son of God, in all that 
heha5,,a<iti|.,or te'ptm d^ng as Mediator, may be justly 
vmr0 as ^Hiare^of foe new and everlasting covenant, 
and a|* adding the rdBibst security to believer^ that, w 
the Fbther hath gtven ail things into bis hands, they will 
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be ecmdueted witb bW&cX^ and idi the axceedilii; ^ 

preeioiis prmuiM of tjhAt oorexmt taisa^utAy be .ee(^- 

plisbed* Bm tiue doos not empw to be the preeiee idi^ 
which il|e agwtle hm ia vie# th the above paeai ge. T his 
has beeft awBeieatlf evinced by many critksand owameA- 
taUMTS, parttcidaily V Bw«5e» Stacknight, and M’IImii,# 
their notes on the jdeoe, who show that the -word ‘♦enmy^* 
in this place is eqiixva1^t.with that of mediator jv hi^ 
pnest*»B^ntiwi; J«m. * ... i " .v 

SXJSHCiON, consists in imagining efVil of otifem wt^- 
out proof. It is sometimes opposed t^'oharityv phwh 
thinlmth no evil. A sasj^ons tempeir emits in the 
bod every kind adection : it hardens tlii^heaft| tend 'he* 
tinges man from man. Wha|, fidcndtillpii** 

^pect irom him who views all onr, tsoadttct with chfitrieistbl 
eyeS} and ascribes every benefit confer to artifice aat^ 
stratagem ? A candid man is aecnslomod td vkrw die 
characters of his neighbors JLa the mdst fiavorfilfie li|^ 
and is like one who dwefis amidst thm heaatifii] scene# 
of nature on which the eye 4:ests with 4>)eaB^. W^reas 
the suspicions man, having his imaginatiooditied witivafi 
the shocking forms of^h^man Msehood,^ deeitit^ aivd 
treachery, resembles the traveller in the wilderness, who 
discerns no objects around him but what aretrithnr dveigry* 
or terrible j caverns that Open, aei^ts that h^ and 

do. 


the general tone# of his life and writings, which ate marked 
uHMh strong aitd tiyefy tharaeferaoi a iniitd deeply, 
pielsed am a erne of Die divine and of nl the 
leduDve dim them fmnlti^ f|ewiis^i|ii^ 
yeag 17 lf Eieoiidta, andjmea Su/eden- 

borg) Dm^lliKook hie l^t vm ^ of 

et^. #11(0 of the 

■ , * 

twanty-men ] 

fetfnetpift;:' 

KhhoftW't 

4 nyi 9 iblifWlilj 1 

hie timeV ever - 

0 

Mron l^msde 
wdrftme i 
f'hefl 

tatoid ilt’She i#rilu^ 



taked byids foltdi^. Indies IP ' 
1 |bpif%dhm?lio 



opinion among critics oa tha^ Hebrew designation ofjtbfe 
well-known bird. Our tratn&tors havelaken pDi durur 
and agur to signify the swfiUq^, in difierent pmages #f 
Scripture, but in each tb^^ seem 1o havr^h^n wipng. 
The former of the words (Pa. '84: 3.) is1i)ettBr^m^rstodd 
by Bochart, and other able criticsr to be^a^iea to a spO' 
cies of dove; (see AnTAUj) and thei^ is little dobbt that 
the latter word (Prov. 26i 2;} id^f^s life |r(ibe,>4which fe 
so called from its remarka^ cry. The regi desigiAion 
of the swallow appears to be Wit, either firom its 
nesSi or smfi wtioHi or, as Boehart 'thinks^ /mm its n00» 
It is worthy of lemarki thsjt tl^ 1% ia said H 

have been changed into this oird; wmeh circumitaiiee, 
from the resemuanoeof the name, furpishes aniuldhioiiaL 
confirmatipn of the infeirnretdbn here adopted. 

The only mention of thepwalfew In Bcn]|ithfe k^'lsa. 
38: 14. and ler. 8: 7. In the feitnet phsstee, Hepi^h; 
referring to the severity of his moent affliction, kipr 

Like a swallow, or a crane, so did 1 chmtef 
of the swallow being quick and moqytiM, the 
the king has been supfiosed to.be to hiq,piayem, wh^ 
were so interrupted by groans as to bq Hkn tha quickstli^* 
terings of the swallow. This seems to have ck^ioned ^ 
the pious monarch to regard vdth suspicion the mncsfiiy 
and fervor of his supplicaHike/ thus .defi^red, but in ' 
broken accents ; and jn bittmess of easts htn^« 

self upon the unbounded meW of hlq l^df exchtimin^ 

“ Oh Lord, I am oppressed, undertake for^'ine.” 

The passive in,^ Jeremieb io^e weB4cAdwn'!l# 
gration of this bird ; a circamstaikie from which Dib 
ful prophet takes occaaibn -& r#rov^ the tngm|l!|^\ai# 
inndeljty of the favored trrbqs : ** ^Ebctetle, aalm crandv 
and the swallow, observe me time of their cohiifig^ tbut 
®?.ES£P'® }udginei^,of thq l>fd.”-.Cd#is^; 

SWaEINQ. (See Oath.)' ^ ^ 

SWEBENBOHGIANS. or Nsw JaansALBit^CnuieH; 
that particular denomination of Chuktian#'^ ^e 
testimony of baron Swedenborg, -and VepSve tbe doc? 
tnnes taught m theological writings of 

Enmuel S wedenborg was the son of a hishqp#lr«st 
Goto*, m the tingaom of Sw^, wh*» 


pbUcations m theL^nlatt- 
m jp^oor of Mi^ gmjtissmderiiffl^ 
r la that under the cam cjf hfe 



jlo^rinet 

'fm m. , 

and dharat^ 
hiifi, 

Off tiikaubject it is ihsistid ihqt .fesus <fhrist m Jehovah. 
tttaiti|ha«B€% the flesh f ^t|me into ihe wcdrla 

to i^ruy ms bykailiug it one with tiip 
di^e. theremr^dnsisted fuiifthr4hat the hmDUimty 
‘ </ Christ divings virtbte of its indisstfia- 

^ ble.ibiofi wiDi timu#wdbiiglEmtin%*|^ to (he tes> 
timoii&Bf shiij “ iirddsus Arist dwellefh ffll the 

of t^ OdfflhbaddKiil^ (Cot mid that thfisiv 
as lo l^;iiWmaAtl^; he is IqedikDir between God and 
man, smbO^Diere is Oqwko dtiier^miidlh||nwf God^sii^cdek 
tojnafi, ^ of' it^’r access to Gfidl' but^'kis divtnb 
maorty^which wa# assumed pmp^. Thus it is 

tau^, Jtiiat tnthe person of .festts (fflrist dwdls the wftbl'e 
Trini^ of Father, *Son, and Holy j thcTather con- 
stitutmg the soul of the above numanity, whih^ the bd- 
mani^.liself fe the Son, and the divine vir^e 6r opcrg- 
tiofi proceeding ffom it is the Holy Spkil ; foirfflbg tdfo* 
gekar ^ Goa,'' Just as' fhe sotll, the bock, ikffl opern^ 
of man, form one On thn subject or the^cwmptioif^ 
wrc^ight by this ibiifilmatc God, it is las^ (aught that it 
coneiflmd not m Die violrious saerifioe Of but inihth 
retti^^ubjughlion wHthn powemof ddrimOss ttm their ve- 
mcrval fiom tnaai; by ^tinualcombak and vJkbHes ovet' 
during" in the world j^d lb Dfe cons#- 

j^uenLdeoCent to man^tif fflvine power and'life; which was 
brought wear to him in the lliUs;glorified hdmaiito of IfitB 
victofioua God. Thqf wffe this tesDmty con- 

cesnurg JemiajChVist taertfim kcMrivledge' no other GM 
bi^liihifiAndlielievO thtft' # approaching his Dtvine'bu- 
iniintty,'<thi^ appnciBCh, at the^nie time, abd hisyn rom- 
mimica’lion wdlh,. an Of the Godhiftd/ seekig 

and worshipping Dm invi^bfeJn the vin^ll, to 

the tenor of those worde^ of fCeus Ohrlstri"^ He that 1^- 
lieveth on Dm belfevem^NsttbnintC, bnt on him thm^lsient 
me ; Md he gwt tfeetiMnC'fiaetb sent me/’^Jdhn 

2: A seoonddtKiiDwUpgm by the some buthbr relates 
to Dm sacr#^*fe 3 ip(tti^^ of ^^Sbd, whMf hi miir- 

ly, IP Die bfbole irr^om of 

the however, 

mt ia HH plaims,ffliMlpv«riim#1hi^ 

but he dndl^y con« 
Sive- ' 

, Die sense of tlnbMfef^brihe hefty word is 
dostiseiit amtlhefrnidiinimL jSf its imrHual 
and^eitfel netikes, being wriDi^ gcf3Q#w|4d Die dbC- 
trine of coneipondenhies between sfifritua^ 

thmiittataralv find thus design 
Che Chicle . of ^mmmimiencion oC ^ etettwd 
tratln bf bis kiug^ td the laMh oTtneih. 
endeaydied to be shown that lesus ChristijM^ ^Dnd« 
ally aceoVding to this same doeDtne^ vem% ,iiiti^ asid 
spiritual itttifid bndet iiatum$r#ia#Cs; e^Htih^ln m 
parables, msd thus eom«(|||ifettthig m Dam Dfe iM Im- 
portant mysteries lehuive lohimself arid his kifigdkin,«i 
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4er tlie most boautifol and edifying %ures taken fr<mi.tbc . , ^ 

natural things of this wortd. Thus, acfiordiltg tp ui% 8 al^said nlso of the figurative and typical character 

Swedenborg,, even the, historical part^Jsath of lhaJW|#iid ofnhe ^ord of fiod j but the interpretation of it in this 


and of the doctrine of the atonement. Many true 


Neur Testatt^iaoni^ vast stoaas tfipi 
ritual wisdoip atnider ^ outwaid 
ratipa? »s he further assents, thf 

revdiliton, parti^wldclv ti 

server appeij^ijllng, |iigator|vaH«oht3 
lasUy, maintsni^,on /^spbjj^^ that ^ 

S , or swrtfd^^, 

and eiih)ui#ipa mween^jfod |md ah 
VRse ^te only spi^ ofiyi trnth t 

lespejiinj^a^.^ 

in 

to Ms gpimimm afe!pal -<^ 

« 3. The 

Jatfts to the l|fi8» or. to diat n|e, .cr ,piK 
same * 



«atiuntOy conyiipm»4^ 6od. ,1^!I^Vniel^&!4||^ 
to be simply this ^, arsing afij^st 

God, add at the tpplbva, and tp,|aac- 

tice jrhatsoeisar iawi«e, %rluouaj*a»a ftmi/s^b^iog rpost 

On thia subject, it is stsongly altdK repeatedly fttsmea that 
evil must, of aet^ity;,iecQA^ with i»a«r 
eternardestructtdpi^spjj^issit,^ by a^ceie Repen- 

tance, Wding him tbjpte whai is disorderly io' his si^n 
bftjnd and'^fa^ ajii, wnan he Vas disc^yemd it, to«fighl^J^‘ 
lately mzamss^ iti jnftuedcei ia d^tb^fice qn the aid and 
grace ^ Jesus OSJW.* Jt rim^stt'd^artjmr, ihgi ^ 
position to evil oag^.to ^ grtmndej} on^the coi^id&a^n 
thatjall'evil iaapinst God jtid&i if 4vi^ ^^^ted|mm 

any inferior is mt rpdijgBpjlreip^M but only ,, , , ^ 

" concealed, and ofi;|hat jccount* is 'even da^rqus the m^gi^nptaaiiil notions of the Socinians, and some 
« aiid destructive tha|)i^nao||B. It, is ^at i^n$ ^n of th^' ihost esimvag^nt vlgaries^of Mystm^^ Their 
’ Jhas done jfche worki»r ^ikijpSitahce, herfedi- ih^ pf is totally at variance with 

‘ ' ghfip setfbnselfip evferyji^i|e;i pie of sound philology and exegesis, andne- 

I by %.iai^td, diU- '^ceasar5ya)endh^^^^ the mind, and leave it a prey 

, geoj., onq cunscienuoiM msciici^ oi ^ ih4vi^^l^,Wiui&sies that it is possible for the human 

siation j !b$ which means his mMi^ preserved from a^c** l^D^nallon |o create os entertain. 

‘‘turn of the poiy^jt'of, disorder, nna fept ip Uia prder of ' - ^isgi prit^isc>baptithn and the Lord^s supper, and use 
heaveh,. and the fulgent ^ tliemat^law ot chsiiity. ehnnrm^pj^ jt)ig..aolei3mizaUoii of matrimony, after the 
, 4. A jEmir^ doctrine inculcateduh same jyritipgs, is ^rdii^ry oerei^jrpt church, and a burial service. They 
the co-operiUipliMm the TOrt of marfwitkthe mvine^rr*- a 


View mna j^lk) ^ Wildest extravagance for want of prin- 
iciples t ^hils^^o Ifilxde is clothed with mysticism on the 
one hdn^ andr otoss and carnal conceptions of spiritual 
Chini^ onjthe otlUr. There is, ind^d, much in which this 
l^t with pMr Christians, and much, therefore, 

tfEat is tme iH their Strange^ sysfism j but it is unconnected 
with ^hsr gre^ apd ^viial truths of the gospel ; and 
Isjpmed also wil|h;.great errors. It is a dreamy delusion, 
^lyhich defies 'a)A lulibnal JlmpDee ; It rosts upon the as- 
of n #an of genius, it is true, but one 
not always in hijiii wits.^ , 

ledepfogians ere fojttnd chi^y in Sweden, England, 
the united of Alnsgrica.^ Their number in 

itain amphnts to betwdeh two thousand five hundred 
and three timu^ahd; and npt, fewer than fifty clefgy- 
n of ^tUe efyr^ of England, several thousands of 
other ranks, who^re not actual members of their society, 
4idi^ate or fhvor tlie doc^ne. They hold an annual 
4heeti% gt Ul^wksloiief In'^himitehire j and they have a 
Ijmeimroonttemnce, f qpposed iM and delegates 

theic^fihrent conm^atiobs. In Sweden, its abet- 
have |reatfy ipereased of iQle ; but they are found to 
m few in Mer countries on, the continent. 

Ig uiuted Staje’^ they have a general convention 
^at iQhilqmore, ^tjt con|exipn with which are six ordaining 
*andb^ht«l®hchuig ministers, iyilh ten Ucentiate.s. They 
hayg i|uah twenty-two regular societies, and in all seven- 
le ^cir doctrines are received, 

ftctjt hs will be seeirfi^ the preceding account of 
m prinpipfes of Ihe'fir (bunder, is an amalgams 
ti<m orEiffiatoAsjn> the errcRof the Patripassians, many 


tary evijs as^sins agatns^ God, he 
the lunetispof whaJUis vase and g 


7 . 

or agency qf JefUs 0hri^» On thm .sujjiject 4 Is insistob 
that man ought not ..indolently to^'an^ 4pwn his hands, 
«^er the idle,^pecmii®n tbg.t Gc^v^l 4o every thiBygLfbr 
|um in the way of purification phd r^eneratiocu ;w>thotit 
any exertion of his own j but 4)^1' no is bdup* by the 
gbovc law oC^co-op^lii^ himself, as if the whole 


_te g), an independent form of church govern- 
.m€pt,' bm iWr discipline is not yet definitely settled. No 
candidate for mdination can be admitted till after he has 
beeiy^lized intfif the faith of the new church: thefor- 
mulmof ^hich is : “ I baptize thee into the name of the 
Jesus Chmi, who is Father, Son, and Holy Spi- 


progress of his;nunfiqatibn a^ regeneration dei^a4ed en* , ^Surc^e^itorg’s works, which are voluminous, have all 

2 — ejtertihg himseir, he ISeen translatedv into English j and societies have been 

■ ‘ - . . formed in jylaiic^ster and elsewhere^ jforjhe puj^xisc of 

in the 

. , PTiew of 

BfPtdenhorgh DoctHne* ; Srvfdenburg^s Works ,* jHdlogms on 
Siwt^dmlofis Wniings } Adams' £eh‘g. Vorld 

; SirMdfif Dfigmm Gesch. — ffmd. BwSc ; Wettsm* 
SWINE ; a wefl-khOWn animal, forbidden as food to 
the Hebrews, (tey. M: 7. Deot. 14: 8.) who held its flesh 
in such detestation, that they would not so mpeh as pro- 
nounce its name. 

Ainong the gross abommations tind idolatrous, practices 
of vi2!hicll the^sraelites were^ IhUty in (he lime of Isaiah, 
lib^^evef, the eating of swinel3i flesh ts mentioned, ch. 65: 

It rm%fl^s(Mlished‘.oasiqm.amoM the Greeks and 
(0 ofei. a in .flacrifice fo Ceres, at the begin- 
afi^ilief. to Bd^ns, before the be- 

(hat « equally hos- 

i. To this 

.h»fisiKin m rsa'.66:3: 

^ „ "djaw a man I he that swn- 
nd^s neck ; he that ofler- 
CfilNred sdrine’s blood: he that 


5. A. fifth and .last distingjoistog d6ctr||m f alight in the 
theological writings; ijT out anm^, wtlfttesjk^rnan’s con- 
»exk>n*wi(h the other worl4> and its v^ous irihabitaids. 

On^his stihicct, it i^ksistcifi, not oirty his view of 
(he ^cM^ScjfiBmres,JbiU ajM frm|ho eapet^nce of the 
every a^^mcifition 

with,a«igelss^ W an^ without Spph tw^iation 

Mcoulfi^fMii3>^%4h»nkor,e?cm.^ It 

is ittsk^#1»aK|^ man, gt^rdihf 10*^104 hfe in inc 
wQrid^talfcH m hta eterimir abode* 
light, m ^ 

he js .wise to Ike ih« i»oly 

word j or wi|^t Ike ^firitugh' folly gag tragsgres- 

skD.he . cm^el S^^guidan^ nf the Most nmgcC^lvesl, 

High. ' : 1 , ' . gmmagpf t^ta 

other pfiemiar doctrines of nftn^ importaflee tik tqtjkgri)^ 
mlifiit be aplarged on in ibis p|ace if it was deem^ iirees- p^Cflce.p^ is 
awYA^clSiS the doiprine concerning the hmoan Soul, . thgtlrflliliwn^ 
asl#if gAmYaan f(»:m { concerhiiig the marriage of fiee^ a )iW% sg 

the rine, aa existing In the ho^ word, and e|h g|if < 

’ Jfiini^hfiaybeobmryedgeae^ betriil^ 

the divinity ^ 


^rtWrihf*' system is alienial oi 
whilst it flipsars to be acknow- 


ehc^tl^ ^;iraya, and their soul delighteth 
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It was avanro, n rc)»tem]>l t)!' the law of Moses, anti a 
design to supply the neighboring ulolaUTS wuh victims, 
that caused whole herds of swine to be led on the borders 
of Galilee. Whence the reason is plain of CliristS per- 
iinttmg the devils to throw the swine headlong into the 
lake of Genuesarelh, Matt. 8: 32. 

There is an injunction m Matt 7 fi. which demand.s 
notice here. This passage, as it stands, is somewhat ob- 
scure, since It refer.s boili the malignant acts'hpecified to 
the last-mentioned animal. Ih’ A. Clarke, however, has 
restored it to its true meaning, by iransjirising the lines, 
and bishop .Tebb, availing himself of the hint, has bhowm 
it to be one of those introverted parallelisms which so fre- 
quently pi'cscnt tlieinselves in the sacred writings, and 
which he has gen(*rally so beautifully illustrated. The 
.sense of tl^e pas, sage becomes perfectly clear, on thus ad- 
justing the puralleh^m - 

Give nf»i that which in hnly tn the (ln"q , 
ihev turn ahout uud r«m} yuii 
Nt.iflii'r < .Hi pf*ni*ls before ihe KWiar , 

they ir.imjile ihum under Uilmi' ieei 

The more dangerous act of imprudence, with its fatal re- 
sult, is placed iirsi and last, by our Loid, $o as to make, 
and to leave, the deepest practu^al impression. Tliey 
were not to sutler sin in llieir brother, but were bound to 
reprove hvs faults, and endeavor lus reformation , ihc'ir 
counsf’ls and reproofs, however, were to be ninnaged wulh 
wasdoin and prudence, and wa've not to be unseasonably 
lavished on hardened and profligate sinners, wdio, instead 
of leeeivmg them in a becoming manner, would be exas- 
])rratcd by them, and turn with fury upon their indiscreet 
advisers “ Give not wisdom/’ says llie Hebrew adage, 
“ to him who knows not its value, for it is more precious 
than })earls, and hewlm seeks U not, rs worse than a swine 
that defiles ami rolls himsQlf in the mud j so he who 
knows not the value of wisdom, profanes its glory 

The hog delights more in the felid mire than in the clear 
and nmmiig stream. The mud is the cdio.scn p!a< e of his 
repose, and to wallow m it seems to constitute one of its 
greatest pleasures 7 \j wash him is vain , for be is no 
sooner at lilierty, than he hastens to the paddle, and be- 
smears himself anew. Simh is the lemjier of corrupt and 
wicked men, wlio had escajied the polluLioiis ofthn world, 
throngii tiie knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, but are again entangled and ov^ereome. It i.s hap- 
jienetl unto them according to tlicirue provefb, The dog 
IS turned to his vomit again j and the sow that was 
wa,shed to her wallowing in the mire,” 2 Pet 2. 22. Al- 
lured bv the promises ol the gospel, oi alarmed liy the ter- 
ror-. of the law, they abandoned ‘'omc. of tlieir evil ‘‘oiu'ses, 
and jicrformcil many landabk a<‘tions , but their nature 
and mclm.ations remaining iinrcnewed liy divine grace, 
lliey ipmddy shook of] the, feeble ri'sirainls of <*xlernal re- 
formation, and returned viilh greatci eagerness than ever 
to llicir former courses lUttslrafionh, vol. i. p. 

r>00, iVc. — Wuhtm ; ('nhnit 

SWlN'fGN, (John.) a divine and anlHiuary, wa.s born ' 
in 1703, at Bexton, in Cheshire j was edm ated at Wad- 
ham college, Oxford , was chaplain to the factory at Leg- 
hfirn ; and died m 1777, keeper of the. utiiversily records 
at (bxfoi’d He eontribiiled largely to the Universal His- 
tory ; and wrote many k-arned dissertation', on riio-niciau 
and other antupnlies . 

SWOHD, m the style ot the Jlcbrew.s, is often used for 
xvav “The Lord shall send the sw^ord into the land 
that IS, war Tlw “ swonl of the mouth, ” (Job Ti: 15. 
Ps. 57. 1 ) is, pernicious discourse, accusations, slander, 
calumny. 

“ They that take thi* swonl sliall perish wath the .sword 
(Matt. 2fi 52.) they that employ the sword by Ihcir own 
authority, and would do lliornselves juslwe, deserve to be 
put to death by the sword of authority. Or, this i.s a kind 
of pmverb : those who lake the sword to smile another, 
generally suffer by it themselves “The word yf God is 
quick and powder tul, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword (Heb. 4- 12.) it is the word of a Being whose eye 
and whose anger penetrates even to the bottom of the .soul 
into the heart and mind.— ’ 

SYCAMINE; m Arabic, jotoi, Luke 17:0.) 

TJiis is a different tree from the sycamore, mentioned 


JjUke l‘J L Dioscondes says iluii this tree is the miilber- 
ry, though he allows that some apprehend that U is ttje 
same with the sycamore. — Wnimn 

SVCAMOllE {sepkfnut, stplmim, 1 Kings 10: 17 1 

Cbron. 27: 28. 2 Chron. 1: 15. rs.78 47. Lsa. 9. <J. Amos 
H 14; subjm*rea, lAika 19: 4.) a large tree, according lo 
the d^scifipiiou of Theophrastus, Pioi^coridc.*^, and Galen, 
le.sembUng the mulberry-tree iti the lhaf, and the fig m us 
fruit ; hence its name, compounded of .W»re, fig, and mo- 
rns, mulberry ; and some have fancied that it was oi iginall v 
produced by ingrafting the one tree upon the otlu'r It.s 
fruit bs pyjatable. When ripe it i-s soft, w'atery, somewhat 
sweet, will) a little of nn aromatic , taste. The tryes are 
very comm^ih in Palestine, Anibhi, aiuL'E?:ypf; 
largo, and to a great height ; and, though their gram is 
coarse, arc much u.st»d in budding. 

“'The sycamore, ’* say,s Mr. Norden, “is of the hemht 
of a beech, and bears, ibs fruit in a manner quite different 
from other tree3 ; it has them on its trunk itself, which 
shoobs out little faprigs, in form of grape stalks, at the end 
of wdnch grow the fruit close to one another almost Jike 
clu.'^ters ol grapes.” 

To eluange sycamores into eedar.s, (Isaiah 9. JO.) means, 
to render the buddings of cities, and the, state of the jia- 
tion, inach mon* magnifieeni than before. Dr. 8haw 
remaiks, tliat a.s the grain and texture of the sveamore is 
remarkabiv coarse and spongy, it could therefore stand in 
no eompetilion at all wath the cedar for beaiLty atid orna- 
ment. 

The wood of this tree, how ever, is very durable. “ 'The 
mummy chests,” says Dr. Sliaw, “ and w'hatever figures 
and instruments of wood are found in tlic catacombs, arc 
all of them of sycamore, wlucli, though spongy and po- 
rous to appea ranee, ha^, notwithstanding, continued entire 
and nncorrupted for at least three thonpand years. From 
its value in Jiirnishmg wood for various uses, from the 
grateful shade which its wide spreading brandies aflorded, 
and on account of the fruil, wh;ch Mallet says the Egyp- 
tians live upon and hold m the highest estimation, we per- 
f.cu'e ihc loss which the ancient inhahitanls ol Egypt mu.st 
have fell wdieu ihcir vines were destroyed xvith hail, and 
their sjeamore trees watli host,” Ps. 7S. 47. 

One curious particular m the cultivation of the fruit 
must not Jh‘ pas.serl over. IlasMdqinst, desetibrng tlie 
firm sj/nmwnf^, or Sciipture sycamore, says, “ It bud.s tlie 
l:Ufor end ol March, and the fruit ripens in the beginning 
of June. At Ihe lime when the fruit has arrived to the 
size of an iiieh diameter, the inliribjlant.s pare off a part 
:il the centre point. They say that without this paring it 
would not come to nniluniy ” 

The sycamore strikes its large diverging rriols deep into 
the soil ; and on this account, says Paxton, our Lord 
alludes to lias the most difbcult to be rooted up, and 
iransfened to another siluaiioii. “If ye had faith as a 
grain of ipuslaid-seed ye, might say unto this sycamore 
tree, Be thou plucked up by. the root, and be thou planted 
in the .sea; and it should obey yon,” Luke 17-5. 7"he 
stronger anil more dwergmg the root of a tree, the more 
diHieuU It must be to pluck it up, and inset i it again so 
as to make it strike root and grow ; but far moic difficult 
still to plant It in ilie sea, w'^herc the soil is so far below 
the surlace, and where the rebtles.-, bdlow.s are eontiupally 
tossing it from one side lo the other ; yet, sa 3 ^s our Lord, 
a task DO less difficult than this to be accomplish(‘d, can 
the intui of geit^ulne failli perlonn with a wonl, for wu’th 
God nothing is impossible, nothing diflirult, nr laborious. 
Tu the. parallel p{V>!?;qge. (Matt. 17; 20.) the hyperbole^ is 
varied, a mountain being liubstituted for the sycamore 
tree*. The piis.sage is thus paraphrased by Rosenmueller : 
“ So long ns you trust in God and me, and are not suffi- 
cient m self-reliance, you may aecompUsh the most ardu- 
ous labors undertaken for the furlhering my religion.” — 
Wfffsrm ; Cal met. 

SYCHAil (See SKciiEivt.) 

SYENE ; a city on the southern frontiers of Egypt to- 
wards Ethiopia, between Thebes and the cataracts of the 
Nile, (Ezek 29: 10. ”20:0) and now called Assouan. 
Pliny says it stands in a periinsuja on the eastern shore 
of the Nile; that it is a 'mile m circumference, and 
had a Roman garrison. It is five hundred miles from 
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Aloxaiulria to vSyetu*, bt-iiig iieaily the whole length of 
ICgVpl — ('nhv't. 

S^DEINIIAM, (Thomas.) an eminent and pious phy- 
sician, Avas b(jni in 1021, at VVmlord Kagle, Dorsetshire; 
was edncaicd at Whidhani eolle«;e, Oxford ; studied ifledi- 
cme nr MoiUpchcr; and setil'sl in Wesuninster, Avherc he 
deservedly allumed a high lejmiatiou. He died m 1089 
Svdt'ubam was an acute observer ol syni]Moms, and intro- 
diicetl very iinpoitaiif improvenienis into tlie treatment of 
small pox and other diseases. IJjhXvoibs liave been Ire- 
queiilly re[)i lilted.— Diicenpoit 

SYiAlDOL} an abstract oi compendium, a sign or rc- 
pi'esenfaljon^ ol soirnuhing moral, bV' the hgnt(‘s or pro- 
fxTtie.s of natural thingis. Hinec symbols ate of Various 
kinds ; ns hieroglyphies, types, cnigiuas, parables, lahl<*s, 
lYe See fj/nua.s(cr'h JJ((itonmtf of Sn'iitfuro Si/ni/jols , 
and Symbohrol Vo! nhuhu m Ait <4 thv 

Timri - , Paher on the Piopftuuis ; IP, Jimes' IVorLs^ voL tv. 
lei. 1 1 ; Zie/’/n’.s Jntrodni'hoii,-— Ihvd. Vfttth 

S \'i\ll)OLIC A L BOO ICS ; the .standard or normal works 
which Contain the doctrines prolesscdly believed m the 
Sfveral chuH'lics of Christendom, For an account of these, 
see the article Confi ^-ion of {’'aitm — Of^nd Ihuk 

SV]\1 PHOKOHA, a widow, ami her seven sons, were 
commanded bv Nerv’.i, the lioman emperor, to su< iifice to 
heathen deities Unniiimoiisl\ ret using, she was scourged, 
.Mill hung U]) lor some time by the hair of her head ; then 
l>einir taken down, a large stone w-as lastcned to her neck, 
.iiul she was thrown into the iiver, wheie she cxpircil. 
Ilt'r sons were, atlerwards put to death in the most shock- 
ing manner — Pn 

S VNAO(J< ! P' Lh ( .?o/r/goc an assembly,” Re\' 2 ‘t 2. 
9 ) 'fhe Word olfcii oceuts in the gospels and in the Acts, 
b'SLUisc Jesus ('lirist and his apostles generally went to 
■wojsliip or toacli in those pluec.s 

Although the sficriliecs c()uld rut be ofi'^red c>cr*,cpt in 
the labenmclc or the temple, the other exercises ol reli- 
gion were icstneied to tio pariu ular jdace. Accordingly 
we find that the prtaises ol (bnl wane sung, at a verj' an- 
( I'Mit period, 111 tlic si.'hools of the prophets , and tlnet* who 
h’ll any puilicular iiiteicst in leligion, were assembled by 
the seers on the Sabbath, and tie' new moon.s, for pravtTS 
ind religious instruction, 1 Sam. 10: o — 11, 10 18-21 
2 Kings '1 2d During the B.ibyloni*-!! capiiviiy, the 
.lew ", who were then deprived of thetr enstonuirv religious 
]MVileges, wTic W'ont to collect around some piojdiet or 
oiliei pious mail, w ho taught Ihetn and Ihetr < hildren in 
leligicm, exhorted to good conditet, and read out of the sa- 
. Ksl book". E/ek JI 1 U) J Dan () J1 Neli 8. J^. 
'1 i)6se assemblies, oi meetings, became, in }M'ogre"s of 
lime, fixed to ecj tain (daces, and a regular onlei wasob- 
‘-erved in them. Sucji ajrpears to have Iwen tin* origin ol 
s\ nagogtu*". 

Ill speaking of synagogues, it is worthy to l»e noticed, 

• Int theie IS nothing said m respect to tin* exislenee ol 
Mielv lauldtngs ui Palestine, during the reigu of Anlioehii-* 
Epiphanes They are, tlierefote, hv sonu* sup[)ose(* to 
have lieen fir^t ( leetod under the JMacoahean prmec'-. but 
thil. 111 loreiL'n eountrie"’, lliey were intieh more aiieiejii 
Whether this statement be correct or not, il is nevertheless 
ceriain, that, m the time of the apostles, there were syna- 
.’Va ne.s wherever fheie were Jew'.s. 

They were built, m nninuion of the temple cd* .Tt-rtisa- 
1cm, willi a court and porches, n.s is the ease with llu‘ svna- 
"ogues m the East at the pve"ent day. In the centre of 
the ( ourt is a chapel, supported by four columns, m which, 
‘111 an elevation prepared for it, is placed the book of the. 

1 ”.v, rolled n}> This, on the appointed days, is publicly 
j 'ul In ruldition to the chapel, thcie is creeled within 
tite eouTi a lai'c’c* coveted hall or vestrv, into which the 
jX'ople ivting when the weather happens to be cold and 
'tormv, and each family has its )iartieul'.n seat. The uy>- 
permost seals in the .synagogue, that is, lliose which were 
nearest the eliajiel where the sucre*! bonks w'eie kept, were 
csiecriH’d [M-euliarly honoralde, Mall 22. 0. James 2 3. 
(See pHoM-eii F: ) 

Sif/Kjoos^v means literally a convi’iition or assembly, but, 
bv uietouvuiv, was eventinlly list’d for tlu’idnce f»fyssem- 
1-img, in the same wmy tlml clunch, which means 

liteially a calling togr^iUer, or convocation, signifies al.' o 


at the present lime the place <if con vocal ion Synagogues 
were somelimes called by the Jews .schools ; but ihev were 
c.areful to make an act urate disimction betwven such and 
the S( hools, pro]V*rlv so called, the mndnslum, or “ sublinier 
.selmols,” in which the 'J'aJmudwas read, wlulc the law 
merely was read in the synagogues, which they pl.aecd far 
behind the TaUnitd. 

The “ synagogue preacher,” whose buMuess it 

1 ", in r'onseqnence of his ojhco, to address tlie p(’o()!c, is 
an oilieiLil personage that has lx*en intioduecvi m Do'i 
times; at least, we find no nienlifin of such a om* in the 
jNew Tesiauient f)n the contrary, in the lime ol (‘Ini t, 
1 he person w ho read the section for the Sabbath, oi any 
other jierson wdio W’*as respeetahlc for le;irnirig and had a 
jcadincssot .speech, addressed-^ tlie pcojilc, Jmke 1 J')~2I 
Acts 1.2 l.T 21. Matt. 1. 23. 

The olhn persons who were employed in tlie s*'r\'i- 
ees and govcrnnieril of the synagogue, in addition to 
the one who read the Seripinres, and the person whf) 
rendeied ihiMii into llic veriiacuhir tongue, w'cic as to!- 
lows: 1 “The in1er of the synagogue,” rr.\fi fh'fofyt, 
f/nhisu}}o^os;f}<i, who pre’>id(*d over the assembly, and in- 
vited le.ulers riivl spenkci"-, uniess rome persons w’ho w* re 
tu ceptabie volniittnily ollered themselves. AlniU 22, Ho 

—38 Luke 8 11 Kbit. If) Acts 13 I.*) 2 “ 'I'lie 

eldeis (»f t|)e synagogue,’ irphutim, pred/t/ft ro?. 'J''}ie\ ap- 
]»edi’ to have Iksmi (ho < ouiisi Hors of the head or tnlei «ii 
tlm JsvnagogUP, and wti'c chu'-en from -among ihe most 
powerful and learned of the people, and ate hence i ailed 
A<’ls J'5 Ki ' 3'he c<iutual of eldejv not 
only took a pail in the mnuagament ol the mii’rual eon- 
eerns of the synagf»gue. but also punished tinnsgie«sso!s 
ol iho public Ihws, either 'ey turning them out of the svn i- 
gogue, or dccroeing the pimi;hmcnt<d llnrly-nine strijus, 
.lohn 12.42. If). 2. 2 Cor. 11 21. 3 “ The i oHis loi - 

of alms,” (,saljdi(k fftbcfty di(d//o/H, “(ieinotis.” Aitiioiigh 
every innig whn h said of them b'( liie Jews was not 
true concerning them in the time of (lie a[w».sil<’s, theie can 
be no doubt that theic wciesueh oilieiTs in tlie synagogues 
at that time, Acts (> 4 ‘‘ I'he sei’viait" ol Ihe syinigogue,” 

A/oi, hiipfufcs, (LiiJ.e 4. 2(h) w’hose. business n wjs to 
lent 1 j Ihe bo(>k of Ihe Jaw to the per.-^oii \v)io was to read 
It, and to leceivc it back agiiin, and to perform other ser- 
vices The ceremonies w hich ]ir( \ ail in the synagoginss 
at the pres'cnt day in pieseniing the law were luit oh- 
servctl in ihe tune of oui Savioi. T), The incsscngi r or 
legate of the ■'ynagogne," dtrfih Udun This was a per- 
son wdio was sent tiom synagogues abroad, to carry alms 
<o Jenisaleni The nsnu’ messeiigei of the synagogue, 
w"m appheil likewise to any pi'rson who was rommis- 
sioned by a synagogue, and seni forth to piopagate lelu ams 
Knowledge A person likewise wti" dcnomimited ihe me, s- 
.s'mger, <a’ .angel, eeg///r)s, Ae. wlu) was sJeeted by 
the a semblv t<> reejte (m them the ]>ra}ers; tlu* same 
lljil IS called bv Ihe Jews of modern limes Ihe ^yaa- 
gogne singer, oi eantilhator, liev 2 i. 8, J2, IS 3* 1, T, J 1 
We have gi, ( n the ri.ones als)ve both iii llelaew* and (JK'ck. 

I^'lie Ji’w.s .uuaeutiv called those yiersctris who, liom lluar 
snpenoi nudiiion, weie en)Kibleot teaching in the s\ na 
giignc, pltmii'Miu, “ .sJieplietd' or ‘‘ptmtors ^ 1 )iey u]i- 

plied the nni‘ tenn, at least m more recetil times, to the 
el.iers ol the synago.gne, and also to the collcetors* of alms, 
Ol deaeons 

W<’ do not ftud nieniion made of ])nblic w’orsliip m tlie 
sytiitgogm’s, e.\eept on the 8ahbath, M;ur 12 9 t\1aik 1 
21 3 1 f) 2 laiko'l ]>’), 3i, 33 0:8. 13 JO. Aets 12* 

!'l ir)-2l Ml 13 -2.-). 17‘ 2. JB -1. What is said ot 
8l Panl’« hiring the sehool of one Tyiannus at Ephesus, 
and teaeluug m o dsoly, is a peenlnir insirinee, Aets 19 9, 
h). Yet there ean no doubt- that those Jews w ho w ere 
nnahle to g-o to Jenisuleiri attended w’orship on their festi- 
val days, as wvll tis on the SaVibath, in their otvn syna- 
gogues. Tndivnliials smnetiuies otfered their private piayei s 
in the, synagogue. 

When an assembly wms rolleeled together for w'orshtp, 
tlie services began, after the customarv greeting, with 
the doxology. A section vva.M then read fiorn (he Mo'-aic 
huv Then followed, after the singing of a sivoiul do.voio- 
g'. . the jeadiMjg of a portion from the piophfM.s, A*'ts l.''c 
31 Luke 1* Iti. 'I’lm person v lut-e dni\ it wa,*- (o jvrform 
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the reading, placed upon his head, os is •done at the pre- the Greek sugkrhizo^^iq^hfsf 'm^ to join two or more parties 
sent d^, a covering called to which St. Paul al- together.-— J?Kcifc. 

ludes, 2 Cor. 3; 15. l^he sectkms which had been read in SYNi^EGfiSTS ; ^hose, in^Luther^ time, whodield that 
the Hebrew prere rende;md an mterpretef into the vcr- there wore' ci»%petattng^hai»es inmim’fl conversion ; 
nacular .tongue, and^ilm reader or some other man 4hen GoEt, the ^ord, and maintarnlnf, aocordingto 

addressed the people.>it3[e 4: 16. Acts 13: 15. It was on .^efofsr, ^hat 0mngh''the hmnan will com m^s^mken 
such occasions as Ihese, that Jesus, and'afterwardf the or mnse itipli^ Woelm, bur pthn^^awhi^Ded by 
apostles, taught the giuspe). The mMiag, as fai ds the vM wa» notjahogether encluded 

religious exercises wel^ concerned, "was ead<^ wi^ a inbif such thdpoly |iut that hn al^ 

prayer, to which the people responded Amen, when 'a ced- d*free,,did hiaware.i-Jffimd. Swfili - * ^ 

lection was taken for the ppor. "> meeting dt assemhfy of .acelec|astieal per- 

The customs which |fev&dl at the prepent day, and sdiui to»eon8mt;«oii isal^rs of reli^d^: pf liiele^4lier» are 
which Vifrtaga has treait^ of, yrm not all Qf tham Ihns kinds via : 1. Qaneral, whiwe^hishopa^^ Meet^Tom 
tised in ancient times* The ^twers, tor inst^cQ, all These' were first baUefi by the ejtopeibrs ; 

not then, as they are at the present day, called ^pon to afterwards by Chrtstiafijmnces^, till, in later ages, tne pope 
perform, but presented Hhemseh^es voluntarily <f (Ltfite 4: ^usurjped to himself the^^reatesji^hiure ia this business, and 
16.) the person^ also who addressed the 'peo^ werejfjjaot bydiis legates pesided in tlWtn s3ma mlled. '>^2<w|lational. 


rabbins expressly apUmnted for that purpcpe, but wore 
either invited from tnose present, on pflpred themselves, 
Acts 13; 15. Luke 4: 17. The parts to be pubiidly re^, 
likewise, do not appear, to have pegn pjf^v|Oosly po^ed 
out, although tbe book^wi^ selected by uie rulci: the 


whsre 4hose of one nsitk>n My ^mcrit^ethcr 4o detenh inc 
imy^nt of doctrine The4rst^of this sort 
Irbiiph we«read or in, England waa ttnu^^of^Heradford, or 
Hi^ord, in 673 Jit and the last was that held *bywanimal 
iUw ioSa. Provincial, where those only^ of one 


synagogue,''Luk6 4: 16. EurtfacFtnore^ !he fdittiisof j>rayer frot'ince^^imt, ii^<:aUed the 4. Diocesan, 

that are used by the, JeWs oat the presetn 4ime,do.not ap- whm, fh^ Of but^e^ dieonsi^ meet to. hnfofce canons 
pear to have lieen*in:existeiice Iq the tipie of Christ \ nn- n|p4e by general c^ncrls, or^national and protHhcial'sy- 
iess this may )Mrhaps haye been the ease in re^ct to the nods, and to oons>aUi,|aid agpeee upon rules of diseiplihe for 
substance of some of them, e^ciafiy the one called she- .Iplmsblyes. These were not wholly laid aside till, by the 
nuts pkerif concerning which the taliphdistft, at a ^very act tfi* .submission, 85 Hen. VIIL Cv it was .made un- 


early period, gave many preee|l6. ^ ^ 

It is affirmed that in the city, of Jerusalem alhne there 
were no less than four hundred and sixty, or fourdiuhdred 
and eighty synagogues. Every iraaing oidnipAhy hfidbne 
of its own, and even strangers built some fSt Gi^e of their 
own nation. Hence we synagogues of the Cymifiaus, 
Alexandrians, Citiciaijs, and^ Asiatics^ UppoinBted^dr such 
as came up to Jerusalem frtfin thosety^untri6s, Aefesfi:.9. 
— Watson. 


MvM for ariy syijjbd td meet Mu by toWl authority. 
Odb^ciL, and 

is also used to lag^ity a Presbyterian Nshurch 
court^ composed qf ministers and elders from the'difigient 
prcsl^teries withih its bound^; and ia.4mly tubordinate to 
the general assemidy Buok^ « 

^YNOD* OF fiOET. (§ee Dour, Synod oy.) 

As^ocijncaf, highest ecclesiastical court 
among the untied Pmbyterian &8senters in Scotland, the 


SYNCELLUS, or SiNonm7S5'‘'''8Uwuciilmt officer m of which are, in a great measure, analogous to 

family of the patiiarchs,vand otheyprelgteaofjie Greek thosrtof the general assembly in the established 
church. The name, imthe'ioorrUplGre^, ^«^Was, sig!ii- MniS. Su$lL ' .? * * 

lies a person who lies ip ^ imite chamber with another ; R^ohmed Peesbytjoipan ; otherwise -known 

and the ecclesiastic who )i^ed M tha^saniu room by the names, CaamronianSy from- Richard Cameron, one 
with the prelate, to be fi wrt^eea^ hie tjl^uc^nd^was, of their preachers^, who fell in an action with the king's 


on this account,' called the eye. h^r- 

wards degenerated into a mere digpiiy, of tftJb^of honbr, 
and was conferred by the emprrpr on,, the, pr^tes them- 
selves, who were addi;essed^ Bon^ifical SpttceSi, and Syn^ 
ceJU AugusaUs. — ffend. Buck. 

SYNCRETISM; a system of union and hamppy 
which was attempted to be introduced into the Lutheran 
church in the seventeenth century. It originated wijh Ca- 
hxtus, professor of divinity at Helmstadt, w4io, in ejcamiu- 
ing the doctrines professed by the difierpnl bodies pf Chris- 
tians, discovered that, notwithstanding M^re Wfre pimny 


troops, in ,.1680; Mountainmefiy because they originally 
worshipped tm the moimiains and^mOors of Scotland, dur- 
ing the perseention under Charles II. ; M^MiUamteSy from 
theipiame of the first xnimiaer that espoused their cause 
after the revolution; and 6'we»««<crf,, because theydm- 
movahly adhere to tM RepUish covenant. * They profess 
to hold no new opinions, but only coUtend for the vftry same 

a which were generally reeeived by all ranks of men 
purest time of Reformation, biuweend638 and 1649. 
Front this perio4^till the revolptipn in 1688, jhetq was 
a gradual and- most alarming defietum from foe Reforma- 


things to be reprobated, there was so mu^ imjHxnant truth lion httgu^iBents. In this ^esbl^ all ranks, In general, 


held by them in coromoii that they ought to hants^ their 
animosities, and live together as disciples of one jpoawoon 
master. His object was to heal the divisions and termi- 
nate the contests which prevailed. Like most men of a. 
pacific spirit, he became the butt of all parties. He was 
accused of Calvinism, Roman Cafoolicism, Ariani^, So- 
cinianism, Judaism, and even Mbetsm.., His bitterest op- 
ponent was Busche^, a Hanoverian clergyman, who pub- 
hshea n book againat Wm, eutllled Crypto-JPafityj^ «et« 
Theohgioi Hslmsuai^nm. The^ daiken up by 

the conference held it Thorny m the 164(5;, to which 
CaUxtus had been sent by the elector of Braink^^fS i 
and the whole force of the Sftxmi msm Wfta* turned 


through Ihe nation, were dqepiy involved.^ Neverfoeless, 
evenfo those, days of^tropMe; rebuke, ^and hlasphamy, 
fogra were’^eqmf ft)|lhfu1 Wwesses for Christ and his 
cau^ Thby were valianj /or the truth upon the earth ; 
foey.resi^a the prev^ailii^ defeqtioBS* eve» unto blood, 
striving against sin ;■ and^ tkoy generally hekf their meet- 
ings, jn the open aw,<a primtice which they4ransi»kted to 
their, Add nfolch, though no kmgpMhn efiect 

ofiie(£pS|ty^4| noHwioily disused to thia day fo some dis- 
tiibtu, w Jimi as the eicrament of the Lc^s ^pper is 
difii^sair Tbby Iteamhatly adhered to foe very same 
princMiis wwh openly espoused, and solemnly ra- 

- tiiM (^vin&ted |hs^ 

against him, as an apostate from foe atrfoTlpd pone prin- of ^ V » « ^ - 

ciples of Lutheranfom, Thie greut than contimiedt how- Thus they remaiim till, ia no6,4h« Ifw. John 
ever, with consummate abilil^fio defoad hie viewC and Iqp, acceded Jq them and espoused fomr cause. Some 
repel tMs Attacks of his enMieq, tUl IfoS de«fo, m 1656. time afterwai^ they rdeeiued foe gtcessiou of foe Rev. 
But foie event did not put a etqp to the hontrovMAy. It Thomas Wairo, who bad bepn iiM^oanexion with foe-Sc- 
continued to rage with greater or lesa violeace ^ h|«Mr foe eeoi^lBhiirch. IHr. SM'lfellaii a^d he, with some ruling 
close of by which fofie mqst qf ^tvho Me^who had been rs#UiRy ordhinbd hMrs, and field 

toedt paA in it had died. . To such a length Wad fop oppo- foe same principles, constituted a presby^jy, in the 
sition to^TOiXlus at one time cariied, fo a dramatic name of Christ, the alone Head of his Church?^n 1743, 
piece at Wittenberg he was representi^ as a fiend with under the title of foe Meformed Bjisibsftery. This title it 
horns and claws. Those who sided wilih him we^ called still bears ; << not that they consider 'themselves as any 
Calixhnesox which latter term is denVed from better than other men, or as having, In (heir own persoiHs, 
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fiirived at aoy higher degrees of perfection ; but purely 
for this, that it is at least their, honest intention faithfully 
to adhere to the whole of our Reformation-attainments, 
in both church and etate^ without knowingly droppitig any 
part of them. On %is account, it is presumed, they may 
justly enough be called xhtBdonmdtst 
tery; while, in another point ol view, they nUght, wiCh equal 
prcmidety, be denominated the *C^d D&ietftmg Ptes^Hrf, 

“So far are the <3ld Dissemtere from being unfriendly^ as 
some have supposed, to civil government amongst mten, 
that they have uniformly and strenuously contended, that 
it iaa pvecions ordinasice, institmed by this gr^t Oredtor 
of heaven^d earth, and made known in the revelations 
of his wift, for his»bwn glory, the external protection of 
his church, where the true religion is known and profess* 
ed, and the good of mankind eh large. 

“ Theymever entertained the idea of propagating IJhelr 
principles byyiolmioe ; nor had they ever the rdlnotest 
thought of injuring" eilher "the person or^propCrty of atfy 
roan, high or loa^, rich or poor, however much’ he 
difier from them in sentiment with respect ro elthef^cWri 
or religious matters/ On the contrary, they sinccrety 
wish, by every consistent means in their power, tb pro- 
mote the peace, and happCitj^s^ df humah society, whferctSr 
Providence orders their lot. ’ * 

“The Old Dissenters are '‘Strenuous .advocates JTor the 
binding obligation of thd National Covenant of Scotland, 
and of the Solemn League and Covenant of the thtee 
kii^oms, — Scotland, England, and^lrelandj hrhich/ as 
wejl as the Westminster Confusion, Ihjfey fdok upon as 
thd confession of their faith.' PuHy'coft'Viuqed that the 
Holy Scriptures waiTant public towIt^, or covepanting 
unto the Lord; apd, consequentlj^ 4bat elthO thp ^chdreh^ 
as such, a nation "at large; or .any other <wganieh<P Wly 
of professing Christians, may, as well*' as the individual/ 
bind their own souls bjf solemn coveDaiie4o sq*ve Ood, 
and keep his commandments j, they justly conclude that 
such deeds, when both matter 'und manner, id the 
above tcansactions was the case, are regulated by re- 
vealed will of God, must be of perpetual obligaiionj inas- 
much as the society, taking burden upon them for'^theni- 
selves and their posterity, is a permanent society which 
never dies, though the individuals composing it at dny. 
given tune soon may.” 

In 1810, the Reformed Presbytery in Scotland constitut- 
ed itself into a synod of three presbyteries, which is deno- 
minated the Befonmd Preslnfierian Symd of Scotland. 
The synod has under its charge twenty-six congregations, 
of which sixteen have fixed pistor^. The other ten are 
vacant. 

Much about the same time the Reformed Presbytery* in 
Ireland constituted itself into the JRef armed Presbyterian 
Synod of Ireland. It includes four presbyteries, in which 
are twenty-one congregations^ Orthe^, fifleen have fixed 
pastors ; the rest are vacant. , There is now al^ in "Ame- 
rica a Reformed Pfeabyterian Synod, which, in 181®, in- 
cluded four presbyteries. There were then twent 5 ' con- 
gregations in 4'tnenca with pastors, and htany va* 
cancies. " ' ‘ ' 

In Scotland the number of miniatere is increasing, 
while their members are nearly stationary in regard to 
numbers. They have now a professor of theology, Under 
whose chalge the students are placed for four y&rs, alter 
they have gone through the regufar^outse of academical 
studies in t>He of the universities in" Scotlan^v ' Their 
“ Judicial Testimony,” toget|ier idth the seve||4l,dhfena?s 
thereof; ibe’u of Con^nldn,” a^onafgMiied 

with an explanation and defence; and their duferetu 
warnings agomst prevailing* errors and immoralities, are 
before the public, and may be consuhed by those who de- 
sire to know further particulars respecting them.^ .. * 

They are reported tobe rapidly improving m^eir Ubo^ 
ralUy towards other bodies of professing Christians ; and 
not long ^o there was somethingUke amdvement among 
them to j<nn the United Secession church. Their steadi- 
ness and piety of character, and theilr general intelligence, 
endear them to those who have an opportunity of knohdng 
them personally. Adams* Relig. Worlds and Edm. The&l. 
Rev., Nov. 3i830,-~B»id. Buck. 

SYNOD, RklIef. (See Rewef.) 


SYRACUSE: the celebrated capital of Sicily, on the 
eastern coast, (Acts 28: 12.) where Paul spent three days, 
on his voyage to Rome. — Calmet. 

SYRIA, called Aram, from the patriarch who peopled 
its chief provinces, comprehended the country lying be- 
tween the Euphrates east, the Mediterranean west, Cilicia 
nqyth) and Fhenicia, Judea, and Arabia Deserta south. 
SyKapf llhifc^two nvi?TS,is Mesopotamia of Syria, which see. 

* Syria of Da]nascu.i' extended eastward along mount Li- 
banus ; but itS limits Varied according to the power of tlie 
princes that reigned at 'Damascus. Syria of Zobah, or 
was probably C^e-Syrta, or hollow Syria. 

Svha, however, without any other anpellalion, denotes 
thoHEringdorii of Syria, of which Antioch became the capi- 
tal, utter reign of the Seleucidtn. This country uas 
<mgina1ly 'governed .by*^ its own kings, eac)i in his own 
city dhd territories. David subdued them, about B. C. 
1044 ; (4> Sam. 8: 16. 10. 6, 8.) ’Imt alter the reign of 
Solomon tliey shook ofiT the yoke, and were not reduced 
again tiU the time of Jerobop.m 11. A. M. 3179. Rezin, 
king bf Syria, ahd Pekah, king of Israel, having declared 
whr agaihst Ahab, king of Judah, he fobnd himself under 
tWS'^necessiiy of soUcitittg 'aid' from Tiglath-pileser, king 
. bf A^ssyfia, who put Rezin to death, took Damascus, and 
transported the Syrians beyond the* Euphrates. Syria 
afterwards came uhd^ the ChaWeans,' then under the 
Persians, and was dliimately reduced by Alexander the 
Great. 4 

After his death (A.M. 3681) thfe empire was divided 
between ht,s principal officers,' Seleiicus Nrcanor, head of 
the^femUy of >kings called Seletioidac, taking the diadem, 
and name of" king of Syria. He reigned forty-two years, 
aod'wa.^succeeded by Antiochus Sbter ; Antiochus Theos ; 
Seleticus CdlHmciUs; Seleddos Keraunus; Antiwhus Miig- 
nirs‘; Seleucus Pbilopator ; Antiochus Epiplianes; Aniio- 
chus Eupatdr ; .l?6mctrius Soter ; Demetrius Nicalor ; An- 
tiochus Theos ; Tryphon’; Antiochus Soter, or Sidetes ; 
3878; SCIeu^s y. sotf of Demetrius Nichnor ; Antiochus 
‘ Grjrpha^, or Philonfeter, and Antiochus Cyzice luis, his 
brother, ^3892',) divided^Jhe kingdom ; Seleucus VI. son 
of Gryphus; and Antiochus Eusebes. 

In the year 3912, Syna was divided between Philip and 
Demetrius* Ehcasrus. Tlie Syrians finding their country 
almost rhtned by tllb civil wars which ensued, they called 
in TigraneS, king of Armenia, A.M. 3921 . The two sous 
of Antiochus' Eusebes', however, still held possession of a 
part of Syria, lift Pompey reduced it into a Roman pro- 
vince, A. M. 3939, alter it had subsisted two hundred 
and fifty-seven yCars. See further under the respective 
articles relative to the persons mentioned in this historical 
sketch. — Calmet. 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. The number of Syrian 
churches is greater than has been supposed. There arc, 
at this time, fifty-five chni'chcs in Malayala, ackiiowledg- 
ing the patriarch of Antioch. The church was erected by 
the present bishop in 1793. See Evang, Nag. for 1807, 
p. 480. 

The Syrian Christians are not Nestonans. ‘Formerly, 
indeed, they had bishops of that communion ; but the 
liturgy of the present church is derived from that of the 
early church or Antioch, called. Liturgia Jag>bi A^tstoh. 
They arte usually denominated JftcoMta ; but they differ in 
ceremonial from the church of that name in Syria, and n- 
deed from ajiy^xistiag church in tlie woHd. Their proper 
desi^atjon, and that which is sanctioned by their own 
use, is, Syrian' Christians, or'thtjt Syfiau Cfburch of Malay- 
ala. Their number is' about two hundred thousand . 

The doctrines of the Syrian chttf^ contained in a 
vety few fifticles ; and are not at in essentials, 

with the doctrines of the chnre];to(,Bjpig)aiil«--*:^ea</. Buck. 

SYEO-PH^NTCIA, js Pheii4j*iaprcw»eriy so called, but 
which, having by;<mqaest been iMitfed to the kingdom of 
Syria,..added its^Jl name to |hat of Syria. The 

Canaimltmi.wonian if .w;;5yit»-|^nician, (Mark 7; 
26.) becansee^ whs then considered as part 

of Syria. Matthew, wM wrote in Hebrew or Syriac, 
calls her a Canaafiitisb woman, (Matt. 22, 2i ) be- 
cause that country was really peopled by Canaamtes; 
Sidon being the eldest son of Canaan, Gen. 20. 15. (See 
Phenicia.)— C/ r/mrt. ' 
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TABEBAH, or Tabbeb a j (bur7ting j) m 
Israel ia the desert, (Num. 11; 3. .Pewt, ai^ so 

called, because helre a tabernacje of the Lord 

buri?ied a great part of the camp.^Cb^mt. ^ 

TABERNACLE that magnificent, divine pavitiop, 
the emblem of heaven itself, 9; 24.) which Ma|e« 

built for Cod, by his express cotpmand, partly to he the 
place of his visible residence as King., of l§^|^cL (Efod. 
40; ;i4, 35.) and partly to be the tjentS’e and ^ai»m of 
that solemn worship which the people were to reodejr to 
him, ver. 26-^29. 

jMuses, having been solemnly instructed by God to rear 
the tabernacle, according to the pattern which hdd been 
shown to him in the mount, 8; 5.) called the be(y3le 
together and informed them of hi^ pro<%dihgs^ fpr^Jhe 
piirpu.se of affording them ah opportunity of conthbaMg 
towards so noble and hondrable E’Jtod.'lJS: 

5, And so liberally did the pebble brii\g meir Offerings, 
that he was oblig^ to restrain thfem 21 — 

3ir 7. The stnn?iui‘e wbidi we about to desedbe, 

wnf^ built wdth ei&tradrdiijary magnrficeiice, and at a 
digious expense, that it might be id some iuea.siti‘e' suitable 
to the dignity of, the GreaLpdg^ for wlmse phlacc ItVas 
designed, and to the value of those spiritxial and eternal 
blessings, of which it waa’^nlso d^csigned.as a^type 
blem. 

The value of the gold arid jjilYnf, objy, uafid “ftJr IJia 
work, and of which We haVe ni\a'cj;*btint itf Exod. 38: 24, 
25, amounted, accorcKngto bishop Cuifih|,r|ab4’sr0dudl!bii 
of the Jewish talent and shekel to English coin, tb^pp* 
w'ards of one bundled' and eighty-fwo thousaiid five I^un- 
drecl and sixty*cight pounds, or eight hundbed ili'ptrsapd 
dollars. If we add to this the vast q-uantity'of brS^s that 
M'as also used ; the shittim i^ood,^df which Ihe, bba^d^ of 
the tabernacle, as well -as tjie* pillars which surrounded 
the court, and sacred ttteDisil&,j,^cre made ; ns Also the 
rich embroulered curtains ujg^d ‘’bnpopics thaf bdvered i-hc 
tabernacle, divided the parts 'bf it, aM siirrpunBed' the 
court I and if wx* further add, th^ jqwds Uint wfere se| in 
the liigh-priest’s ephod and breastplate, which are to ^be 
considered as part of the furniture of ihelabemacle j the 
value of the whole materials, exclusive of workmanship, 
must amount to an immense sum. 

The learned Spencer imagined that Moses borrowed his 
design of tins tabeinaclc from Egypt. BUt this notion, as 
Jennings has shown, is directly at variance with matter 
of fact j the structure of Moses diftfering fronil those used 
in the heathen worship most es.seniia]ly, both in .situation 
and form ; and also with its typical design and use, As 
pointed out by the apostle in the ninth chapter of thA He- 
brews . , * 

The tabernacle madd a splendid appearance. It was 
of an oblong rectangular form, thirty cubits long, ten 


lQnk,,$iJhjtceii6rcfd, hi^h; . The iW sides, 

a^f thfi Western Am, wm pf shittim «^b6d, hvetflpid! with 
gold>, and fixed in sdlid'isockets, or vases of silver. 
Aboy^,, they w^e secured by bars overlaid with .gold, 
pas^^in^ thfou^ r^ngs ^of gold, yhich were to 
the' jjpardl. On the east epd, which was the entrance, 
4h»e wer^ only five ptljar.^ whose chapit$r^ Vid fillets 
#ere dvefllaid with gold, 'standing oh five sockets' of 
t>ra|R^ The tabernacld waa covered with fbe^ Jayers, or 
coverings of different^ kinds. ThS hrst and inMyope was 
c^fiWed of fine iben, mAgmficemtly embroiaet^d with 
figjxres Of cherubim,’ in shadeafifMi^ purple, and scar- 
le|i this^ formed* the hfialiliful CJ®ing. The next wus 
made of gpats^ hair ; tne third of rams’ skills, dyed red"; 

fctfrih and oiitward coverij^ was ma^e of skins 
<n MeAcriptiott) dyted of a particular, color. The en- 
irjimce^at lhe east end of t|iis liblendid structure was in- 
ickised with a richly embroidered curtain, Suspended frotn 
the golden pillar^ Exod. 27: 16. 

, Such -was (he* ifiixternhi ap^rance of the sacred pavi- 
lion, wliiiA was divided into two apartments, by means 
of wti plttacs, overlaid With gold, like the pillars befdVe 
des^iliefl, ti|p cubits^ and a half distam from each other ; 
only theV' stood ^ spektets pT silver, Histbadof sockets of 
brass j (Eiod. 2d: 32, 36; 36.) and on these Tdlars was 
htiug a^veyi,^ formed of Ihe same fnaterUil^ as the one 
plaued AtAe'east 26: 31 — 33v 36: 35. 'We are 

Djof'tnlbrmed in WM jiropdrtions the interior of the taber- 
i^aclA w*as thus divided ; but itds generally conceived that 
i6*was t1iwided*»ih thc^snnae propoflion a.s the temple after- 
wards bu|Jt according to its model ( dluit is, two-thirds of 
Jh« t^hote length Being allotted to the first room, or the 
holy place, and .one-third to vlhe. second, or mwrt’^hdly 
placte: ^ Tpius the former would twenty cubits long^ 
temwiil^, and ten high, and the* fatter teh cubits Avery 
way. It is observable^ that neither the holy, nor most 
holy pldces, had any Window. Hence the need of the 
candlestick in the one^ for the service that was performed 
therein : thd'protbund darkness of the other, illuminod only 
by the supernatural cloud of' glory, would create reve- 
rence and awe of the Divine Presence. (Sec Shekinah.) 

The tabernacle thus llescribed stood in an open court, 
of an oblong form, Qrie huiilked cubits in length, and fifty 
in breadth, siiuatcd due east and yircst, Exod. 27:' 18. 





Thfs court was surrotsmded with pillars' of brass, filleted 
W4th silver, '•And JfiAeed af the distance of five cubits from 
c«ch other. Their sockets were of brass;, and werC fas- 
tened to fhe earth with pins of the saifio metal, Exod. 38: 
IjD, 17, 20. Their heigj^t is not slated, ’|>nt it was probably 
five cubits, that being the len^h of the curtains tW were 
susp^dedton theSir, Exod. 58: 18. These curtains, which 
^ - t- • uk /-n 1 ' fostned an iriCloStlidc round th% court, were of fine twined 

, and to in hetot*; (Exod. 2^ 18 ..9. 36:'23— 54.) white' linen, (Exod. 27: 9. 38: 8, 16.) except j^hat at the 
i, according to bishop Cu .iberiand, was fifiy-fiVefeet entrance oh the cast end, which was of blue, fin'd pUrple, 
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aad scarlet, and fine white twmcd linen, with cords to 
draw it either up or aiside, when the prie«i|ts entered the 
court, Exod. 39: 40. Within this area stood the altar of 
burnt-oflerings, and the laver and its foot. The former 
was placed in a line between the door of the court and the 
door of the tabernacle, but nearer the former ; (Exod. 40: 
6, 29.) the latter stood between the altar of burnt-offering 
and the door of the tabernacle, Exod. 38. 8. (See Aj^tar.) 

But although the tabernacle was surrounded by the 
3 ourt, there is no reason to think that it stood in the centre 
of it } for there was no occasion for so large an area at the 
west end as at the east, where the altar and other utensils 
of the sacred service were placed. U is more probable 
that the area at this end was fifty cubits square ; and in- 
deed a less space than that could hardly sufiice for the 
work that was to be done there, and for the persons who 
weie immediately to attend the service. We now proceed 
to notice the furniture which the tabernacle contained. 

In the holy placG were three objects worthy of notice, viz. 
the altar of incense, the table for the shew-bread, and the 
candlestick for the lights, each of which have been de- 
scribed in their respective places. The altar of incense was 
placed in the middle of the sanctuar}^, before the veil, 
(Exod. 30: 6 — 10. 40: 26, 27.) and on it the incense was 
burnt morning and evening, Exod. 30: 34 — 38. On the 
north side of the altar of incense, that is, on the right 
hand of the priest as he entered, stood the table for the 
skew-bread, (Exod. 20: 35. 40: 22, 23.) and on the south 
side of the holy place, the golden candlestick, Exod. 25: 23 — 
30. In the most holy place were the ark, the mercy-seat, 
and the cherubim, for a description of which their articles 
may be consulted. 

The remarkable and costly structure thus described was 
erected in the wilderness of Sinai, on the first day of the 
first month of the second year, after the Israelites left 
Egypt ; (Exod. 40: 17.) and whe*^ erected was anointed, 
together with its furniture, with holy oil, (ver. 9 — 11.) 
and sanctified by blood, Exod. 24; 0 — 8. Heb. 9: 21. The 
altar of burnt-offering, especially, was sanctified by sacri- 
fices during seven days, (Exod. 29: 37.) w'hile rich dona- 
tions were given by the princes of the tribes, for the ser- 
vice tif the sanctuary, Nurn. 7. 

We should not omit to observe, that the tabernacle was 
so constructed as to be taken to pieces anil put together 
again as occasion required. This was indispensable ; it 
being designed to accompany the Israelites during their 
travels in the wilderness. As often as they removed, the 
tabernacle w’as taken to pieces, and borne in regular order 
by the Leviles, Num. 4. Wherever they encamped it 
W’as pitched in the midst of their tents, which were set up 
in a quadrangular form, under their respective standards, 
at a distance from the tabernacle of two thousand cubits ; 
wlulc Moses and Aaron, with the priests and Levites, oc- 
cupied a place between them. 

Tabernacle” is sometimes put for heaven, for the 
dwelling-place of the blessed, Ps. 15; 1. 01: 4: “1 Will 
abide in thy tabernacle forever.” Ps. 81: 1 : “ How amia- 
ble are thy tabernacle.^, 0 Lord of hosts I” Paul says to 
the Hebrews, (chap. 8: 2.) that “ Jesus Christ was a mi- 
nister of the sanctuary and of tl>e true tabernacle, which 
the Lord pitched, and not man j” and that, “ being come 
a high-priest of good things to come, by a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to 
say, not of this building,” &c. ch. 9: Jl. See also Rev. 
13: 6. 21: 3* The tabernacle of David that God was tf» 
raise (Amos 9: 11. Acts 15: 16.) is the church of Christ, 
the offspring of David, and heir of the promises made to 
that patriarch.— 

TABERNACLES, Feast of; a solemn festival of 
the Hebrews, observed after harvest, on the fifteenth day 
of the month Tisri, Lev. 23: 34 — 44. It was one of the 
three great solemnities, wherein all the males of the Isra- 
elites were obliged to present themselves before the Lord; 
and it was instituted to commemorate the goodness of 
God, who protected them in the wilderness, and made 
them dwell in tents or booths after they came out of 
Egypt. (See Feasts.) This feast cqntinucd eight days, 
of which the first and last days were the most solgmn. 
Lev. 23: 34, &c. It was not allow^ed to do any labor on 
this feast, and particular sacrifices were ofi'ered, which, 


together with the other eercmoiues used in celebrating 
this festival, weie as Ibllows . The first day of the feast 
they cut down branches of the handsomest trees, with 
their fruit, branches of palm-trees, and such as were lull- 
est of leaves, and boughs of the willow trees that grew 
upon the sides of the brooks, Neh. 8. 16. These they 
brought together, and waved them towards the four quar- 
ters of the world, singing certain songs. The.se brnnclies 
were also called hosanna, because, when they earned 
them and waved them, they cried, Hosanna ; not unlike 
what the Jews did at our Savior^s entry into Jerusalem, 
Matt. 21: 8, 9. On the eighth day they performed this ce- 
remony ofieiicr, and with greater solemnity, than upon 
the other days of the feast. They called this day hosan- 
na rabbah, or “ the great hosanna.” — Watson. 

TABITHA ; a Christian widow, w^ho lived at Joppa, 
and who, having fallen sick and died, was restored to life 
through the intercession of the apostle Peter, Acts 4: 36. 
She was celebrated for her charity to the poor. — Calmet. 

TABLE-TALK, (Luther’s;) an apocryphal work as- 
enbed to the great reformer, and pretending to give a 
collection ol‘ his favorite sayings, aphorisms, &c. It con- 
tains no small quantity of excellent matter, and much 
that is amusing ; but retails many absurd stones and ex- 
travagancies, which tend in no small degree to lower the 
character of Luther. If any part of u really came from 
his pen, it was never designed for publication. — licnd. 
Buck. 

TABLES OF THE LAW. Those that were given to 
Moses ujion mount Sinai were written by the finger of 
God, and contained the decalogue or ten commandments 
of the law, as they are rehearsed in Exod. 20. 

Many idle questions have been started about these ta- 
bles ; about their matter, their form, their number, he that 
wrote them, and what they contained. The words which 
intimate that tlie tables were written by the finger of God, 
some understand simply and literally ; others, of the mi- 
.nistry of an angel ; and otliens explain them merely to 
signify an order oi God to Moses to write them. The ex- 
pre.ssion, however, in Sc. ipture always signifies immediate 
divine agency. (See Dkcalooue ; and Law ) — Watson. 

TABOR ; a mountain not far from Kadesh, in the tribe 
of Zebulun, and m the confines of Issachar and Naphtah, 
I Sam. 10: 3. It has its name from its eminence, because 
it rises up in the midst of a wdde champaign country, 
called the valley of Jezreel, or the great plain. The road 
from Nazareth lies for two lionrs between low hills; it 
then opens into the plain of Esdraelon. At about two or 
three furlongs wuthm the plain, and six miles from Naza- 
reth, rises thus singular mount, which is almost entirely 
insulated, its figure representing a half sphere. Aniio- 
chus, king of Syria, tiKik the fortress on the lop of this 
hill. Vespasian, also, got possession of it ; and, after that, 
Jo.sephus fortified it with strong walls. But what has 
made it more famous than any thing else is the common 
opinion, from the time of St. Jerome, that the transfigura- 
tion of our Savior was on this mountain. 

Van Egmont and Heymon give the followung account ; 
** This mountain, though somewhat rugged and difficult, 
w^e ascended on hor.seback, making several circuits rouiul 
It, which took up abemt three quarters of an hour. It 
IS one of the highest in the whole country, being thirty 
stadia, or about four English miles, a circumstance that 
rendered it more famous. And it is the most beautiful I 
ever saw, with regard to verdure, being everywhere deco- 
rated with small oak trees, and the ground universally 
enamelled with a variety of plants and flow^ers, except oii 
the south side, where it is not so fully covered with ver- 
dure. On this mountain are great numbers of red par- 
tridges, and some wild boars ; and we were so fortunate 
as to see the Arabs Hunting them. We left, but not with- 
out reluctancy, this delightful place, and found at the bot- 
tom of it a mean village, called Deboura, or Tabour, a 
name said to^be derived from the celebrated Deborah 
mentioned iiwudgesJ* 

** From the top of Tabor,” says Maundrell, “ you hnve 
a prospect which, if nothing else, wnll reward the Inbor of 
ascenaing it. It is impossible for man’s eyes to behold a 
higher gratification of this nature. On the north-west you 
discern at a distance the Mediterranean, and all round 
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you hare the spacious aud beautiful plains of Esdraelon 
and Galilee. Tumln^ a little southMvard, you have in 
view the high mountains of Gilboa, fatal to Saul and his 
sons. Due east you discover the sea of Tiberias, distant 
about one day’s journey. A few points to the north ap- 
pears that which they call the mount of Beatitudes. .Not 
far from this little hill is the city Saphet : it stands upon 
a very eminent and conspicuous mountain, and is seen 
far and near.*’ Beyond this is seen a much higher moun- 
tain, capped with snow, a part of the chain of Antiliba- 
nus. To the south-west is Carmel, and on the south the 
hills of Samaria. — IVi/Lwi. 

TABORITES j the followers of John Huss, so called 
from the fortified city of Tabor, erected on a mountain, in 
the circle of Bechin, in Bohemia, which had been conse- 
crated by the field preaching of Huss. The g:entle.and 
pious mind of that martyr never could have anticipated, 
far less approved of, the terrible revenge which this branch 
of Bohemian adherents took upon the emperor, the em- 
pire, and the clergy, in one of the most dreadful and 
bloixiy wars ever known. The Hussites commenced their 
vengeance by the destruction of the convents and church- 
es, on w^hich occasions many of the priests and monks 
were murdered. 

John Ziska, a Bohemian knight, formed a numerous, 
well-mounted, and disciplined army, which built Tabor, as 
above described, and rendered it an impregnable depdt 
and place of defence. He was called Ztska of the Cwp^ 
liecause one great point for which the Hussites contended 
was the use of the cup by the laity in the sacrament. At 
his death, in 1424, the immense mass of people whom he 
had collected fell to pieces \ but, under Procopius, who 
succeeded Ziska as general, the Hussites again rallied, 
and gained decisive victories over the imperial armies 
in 1427 and 1431. After this, as all parties were desirous 
of coming to terms of peace, the council of Basle inter- 
posed, and a compromise was made ; but hostilities again 
broke out in 1434, when the Tabontes gained a complete 
victory. Owing, however, to the treachery of Sigismund, 
whom they had aided in ascending the throne, they were 
much weakened} and from this time they abstained from 
warfare, and maintained their disputes with the Catholics 
only in the deliberations of the diet, and in theological 
controversial writings, by means of which their creed ac- 
quired a purity and completeness which made it similar, 
in many respects, to the Protestant confessions of the .six- 
teenth century. Encroachments were gradually made on 
their religious freedom, and they continued to suffer until 
they gradually merged into the Bohemian Brethren, 
which see. — llmd. BiicL 

TABRET ; a kind of musical drum much used at 
fea.sts and dancing, and m religious worship, Exod. 15: 
20, 29. To be as a tabret is to be greatly loved and de- 
lighted in, Job 17: t). To be adorufd with tabrets is to be 
filled with gladness on account of prosperity and happi- 
ness, Jer. 31: 4. To tabor on the breasts is to beat them a.s 
if a drum, for vexation and grief, Nah. 2: 7. — Browu, 

TACHES j hooks, clasps, or lalcheis of gold and bra.ss, 
for fastening together the curtains of the tabernacle, Ex. 
26: 6, 11. — Brmvn. 

TACITUS, (Caius Cornelius,) a Latin historian, was 
born about A. D 56, and was of an equestrian family. 
The place of his birth is not known. He early cultivated 
poetry ; he became an advocate ,* and he is supposed also 
to have borne arms. He was successively quaestor, aedile, 
and prmtur, and, in 97, attained the rapk of consul. Pliny 
the younger was his bosom friend, and Agricola was his 
father-in-law. He is believed to have died about A, D. 
135. Of his admirable History and Annals, a large por- 
tion is unlortunately lost. Tacitus also wrote the Life of 
Agricola j the Maimers of the Germans ; and a Dialogue 
on Eloquence : the last of these, however, is by some at- 
tributed to Quintilian.— 

TAOKANASH, (John,) Indian minister on Martha’s 
Vineyard, was ordained colleague with Macoomes, Au- 
gust 22, 1670, the day of the formation orSie first Indian 
church on the island. He possessed considerable talents 
and was exemplary in his life. Allowing himself in few 
diversions, he studied much, and seemed to advance in 
piety as he became more ac^baimed with the truths of 


the gospel. Of Indian preachers he was the most distin- 
guished. In .prayer he was devout and fervent j faithful 
in his instructions and reproofs } strict in the discipline of 
his church, excluding the immoral irom the ordinances 
till they repented. So much was he respected, that the 
English, when deprived of their own minister, attended 
bis meeting and received the Lord’s sapper from his 
hands. He died in the peace and hope of me Christian, 
January 22, 1684. His place of residence was at Nun- 
paug, at the east end of Martha’s Vineyard. Mayhem^ s 
Jnd. Conv.^ 15, 16. — Allen. 

TADMOR, subsequently called Palmyra by the Greeks, 
was a city founded by Solomon in the desert of Syria, on 
the borders of Arabia Deserta, near the Euphrates. It is 
situated under a ridge of barren hills to the west, and its 
other sides are open to the desert. The city was originally 
about ten miles in circumference j but such have been the 
destructions effected by time, that the boundaries are with 
difficulty traced and determined. Its situation was remote 
from human habitations, in a delightful spot, an oasis in 
the midst of a dreary wilderness j and it is probable that 
Solomon built it to facilitate his commerce with the East, 
as it aflbrded a supply of water, a thing of the utmost 
importance in an Arabian desert. It is one day’s journey, 
or twenty miles, west from the Euphrates, two from Upper 
Syria, and six from Babylon. 

There was nothing more magnificent in the whole East. 
There are still found a great number of inscriptions, the 
most of which are Greek, and the other in the Palmyrenian 
character. Nothing relating to the Jews is seen in the 
Greek inscriptions j and the Palmyrenian inscriptions are 
entirely unknown, as well as the language and the cha- 
racter of that country. The city of Tadmor preserved 
this name to the time of the conquest by Alexander the 
Great : then it had the name of Palmyra given to it, which 
it preserved for several ages. About the middle of the 
third century, it became famous, because Odenatus and 
Zenobia, his queen, made it the seat of their empire. 
Longinus, the famous critic, was her secretary. When the 
Saracens became masters of the East, they restored its 
ancient name of Tadmor to it again, which it has always 
preserved .since. * 

It is not known when, nor by whom, it wus reduced to 
the ruinous condition in which it is now found. It may 
be said to consist at present of a forest of Corinthian pil 
lars, erect and fallen. So numerous are these, consisting 
of many thousands, that the .spectator is at a loss to con- 
nect or arrange them in any order or symmetry, or to con- 
ceive what purpose or design they could have answered. 
“ In the space covered by these ruins,” says Volney, ‘‘ we 
sometimes find a palace of which nothing remains but the 
court and walls ; sometimes a temple, whose peristyle is 
half thrown down j and now a portico, a gallery, or tri- 
umphal arch. Here stand groups of columns, whose 
symmetry is destroyed by the fall of many of them ; there 
we sec them ranged in rows of such length, that, similar 
to rows of trees, they deceive the sight, and assume the 
appearance of continued walls. If from this striking scene 
we cast our eyes upon the ground, another almost as va- 
ried presents itself. On all sides we behold nothing but 
subverted shafts, some whole, others shattered to pieces 
or dislocated in their joints ; and on which side soever we 
look, the earth is strewed with vast stones half buried, 
with broken entablatures, mutilated friezes, disfigured re- 
liefs, effaced sculptures, violated tombs, and altars defiled 
by dust.” — Calmet; Wafsm. 

TALAPOINS ; priests or friars of the Siamese, and 
other Indian nations. They reside in convents, which are 
square inclosures, in the centre of which stands a temple, 
and round it the cells of the talapoins, like so many tents 
in a camp. ’ There are likewise female talapoins, who 
live under the same regulations as the men, and in the 
same convents. They have likewise nens, or young ta- 
lapoins, who wait upon the old ones, and receive their 
education from them. Each convent of talapoins is 
under the directions of a superior, whom they call a 
sancrat. 

These priests subsist wholly upon the sins and the libe- 
rality of the p^le i for they undergo a course of penance 
for the iniquities of such as bestow upon them their ebari- 
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table benevolence. They are extremely indulgent and 
hospitable to strangers ; and there are two lodges on each 
side of the entrance to their cells, which are wholly re- 
served for the accommodation of their guests. They are 
under an inrlispensable obligation to live single ; and those 
who offend against chastity, are subject to be burnt at a 
stake. Broughtun*s Diet . — WilUams. 

TALENT ; a weight among the Jews containing three 
thousand shekels ; which, if a shekel of silver be reckoned 
at three shillings, a talent of it will amount to four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds sterling, and one of gold to sixteen 
times as much, viz. seven thousand two hundred pounds. 
But vi'C, supposing a shekel of silver to be considerably 
less, viz. two shillings three pence and three-eighths, com- 
pute the talent of silver at three hundred and fort 3 '-two 
pounds three shillings and nine pence, and a talent of 
gold at five thousand four hundred ninety-five pounds 
.sterling, Exod. 38; 24, 27. The weight of a Jewish talent 
for weighing silver was one hundred and thirteen pounds 
ten ounces one penny-weight ten grains and two-se- 
venths ; but their talent used in weighing other things 
was perhaps a fifth part heavier. The Egyptian talent was 
eighiy-six pounds and almost nine ounces. They had a 
talent at Antioch that weighed three hundred and ninety 
pounds and about three ounces and a half. (See Money.) 
Whatever means of grace and usefulness God gives to men 
are called pounds and talents; and to some he gives the.se 
m greater, and to others in less proportion ; but all ought 
to improve what they receive, and must give account of 
their use thereof, Matt. 25; 15 — 29. |^uke 19. To mark 
the infinite disproportion between the injuries done by ns 
to God and those done by men to us, the former are 
called ten thousand talents, and the latter one hundred 
pence, Matt. 28; 24, 28. Zech. 5: 7. Rev. 16. 21. — Brown. 

TALENT, figuratively signifies any gift or opjiortuiiity 
God gives to men for the promotum of' his glory. Every 
thing almost,’’ says Mr. Scott, ‘*that we are, or possess, 
or meet with, may be considered as a taleiit ; for a good or 
a bad use may be made of every natural endowment, or 
providential appointment, or they may remain unoccupied 
through inactivity and selfishness. Time, health, vigor 
of body, and the power of exertion and enduring fatigue — 
the natural and acquired abilities of the mind, skill in any 
lawful art or .science, and the capacity for close mental 
application — the gift of speech, and that of speaking with 
fluency and propriety, and in a convincing, attractive, or 
persuasive manner — wealth, influence, or authority — a 
man’s situation m the church, the community, or relative 
life — and the various occurrences which make w’ay for 
him to attempt any thing of a beneficial tendency : these, 
and many others that can scarcely be enumerated, are 
talents which the consistent Christian will improve to the 
glory of God, and the benefit of mankind. Nay, this im- 
provement procures an increa.se of talents, and gives a 
man an accession of influence, and an accumulating power 
of doing good ; because it tends to establish his reputation 
for prudence, piety, integrity, sinccriiy, and disiutei o.sted 
benevolence ; it gradually forms him to an halnial readi- 
ness to engage in beneficent designs, and to conduct them 
in a gentle, unobtrusive, and unassuming manner ; it di.s- 
poses others to regard him with increasing confidence and 
aflection, and to approach him with satisfaction ; and it 
procures for him the countenance of many persons, whose 
assistance he can employ in accomplishing his own saluta- 
ry purposes.” Scot/^s Essays ; Works of H. More. — Head. 
Buck. 

TALLENTS, (Feancis, M. A.,) was bom at Felsley, 
near Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, m November, 1619. He 
was ordained at London, in 1648, by the third classical 
presbytery in that province. He was eminent as a divine, 
and an author. His View of Universal History, or 
Chronological Tables, w’as one of the greatest works of 
the age. Another of his works was entitled Sure and 
Large- Foundations, designed to promote Catholic Chris- 
tianity ; and another, a Short History of Schism, for the 
promoting ofChristian Moderation. He published several 
smaller wox)ss. ^Middleton. 

TALMUD j (from the Hebrew, lamad, to teach ;) the 
great depository of the doctrines and opinions of the Jews. 
There are two works which bear this name, the Talmud of 


Jerusalem and the Talmud of Babylon. Each of these is 
composed of two parts—the Mishna, which is the text, and 
IS common to both ; and the Gemara, or commentary. 

The Mishna, which comprehends all the laws, institu- 
tions, and rules of life, (which, besides the ancient Hebrew 
Scripture, the Jews thought themselves bound to observe,) 
was composed, according to the iinammous testimony of 
the Jews, about the close of the second century. It'was 
the work of rabbi Jehuda (or Jiida) Hakkadosh, who was 
the ornament of the school of Tiberias, and is said to have 
occupied him forty years. The commentaries and addi- 
tions which succeeding rabbles made, were collected by 
rabbi Jochanan Ben Eliezer, some say in the fifth, others 
say in the sixth, and others in the seventh century, under 
the name of Gemara ; that is, compUtim^ because it com- 
pleted the Talmud. A similar addition was made to the 
Mishna by the Babylonish doctors in the beginning of 
the sixth century, according to Enfield ; and in the seventh 
according to others. 

The Mishna is divided into six parts, of which every 
one which is entitled order is formed of treatises : evety 
treatise is divided into chapters, and every chapter into 
mishnas, or aphorisms. In the firn part is discussed 
whatever relates to seeds, fruits, and trees ; in the second^ 
feasts ; in the thirds women, their duties, their disorders, 
marriages, divorces, contracts, and nuptials ; in the fourthf 
are treated the damages or losses sustained by beasts or 
men, of things found, deposits, usuries, rents, farms, part- 
nership in commerce, inheritance, sales and purchases, 
oaths, witnesses’, arrests, idolatry ; and here are named 
those by whom the oral law was received and preserved ; 
in the fifth part are noticed what regards sacrifices and 
holy things ; and the sixth treats on purifications, vessels, 
furniture, clothes, houses, leprosy, baths, and numerous 
other articles ; all this forms the Mishna. 

As the unlearned reader may wish to obtain some no- 
tion of rabbinical composition and judgment, we shall 
gratify hisliuriosity sufliciently by the following specimen ; 

Adam’s body wa.s made of the earth of Babylon, his head 
of the land of Israel, his other members of other parts of 
the world. R. Meir thought he was compact of the earth 
gathered out of the whole earth ; as it is written, ‘ thine eyes 
did see my substance.’ Now it is elsewhere written, ‘ The 
ej^es of the Lord are over all the earth.’ K. Aha expressly 
marks the twelv^e hours in which his various parts were 
formed. His stature was from one end of the world to the 
other ; and it was for his transgression that the Creator, 
laying his hand in anger on him, lessened him ; ‘ for be- 
fore,’ says R. Eleazer, ‘ w^iih his hand he reached the fir- 
mament.’ Tl Jehuda thinks his sin was heresy j but R. 
Isaac thinks that it was nourishing his foreskin.” 

The Talmud of Babylon is most valued by the Jews ; 
and this is the book which they mean to express when 
they talk of the Talmud m general. An abridgment of 
It was made by Maimonides in the twelfth century, iu 
which he reiected .some of its greatest absurdities. The 
Gemara is siufl’ed with dreams and chimeras, with many 
ignorant and impertinent questions, and the style very 
coarse The Mishna is written in a style comparatively 
pure, and may be very useful in explaining passages of 
the New Testament, where the phraseology is similar. 
This IS, indeed, the only use to which Christians can ajv. 
ply it ; but this renders it valuable. Lightfoot has judi- 
ciously availed himself of .such information as he could 
denve from it. Some of the popes, with a barbarous zeal, 
and a timidity of spirit for the success of the Christian 
religion, which the belief of its divinity can never excuse, 
ordered great numbers of the Talmud to be burned. Gre- 
gory IX. burned about twenty cart-loads ; and Paul IV, 
ordered twelve thousand copies of the Talmud to be de- 
stroyed. (See Mishna.) The last edition of the Talmud of 
Babylon was printed at Amsterdaija, in twelve vols. folio ; 
the Talmud of Jerusalem is in one large volume folio. — 
Hend. Buck. 

TAMAR. (See JtmAH.) 

TAMMUS ; the tenth month of the Hebrew civil year, 
and the fourth of the sacred year, (See Month, and 
Yi&kK.)^Calmt. 

TAMMUZ; a pagan idol, mentioned in Ezek. 8: 14, 
where the women are represented as weeping for it. It is 
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generally thought that Tammuz was the same deity as 
Adonis^ to which article the reader is referred^ as also to 
the article Idolatry. — Calmet. 

TANQUEitINIANS; the followers of Tanquelinus, for 
Tankelin,) a lay preacher, and founder of a sect in me 
twelfth century. Dr. Mosheirn considers him as a mys- 
tic, He is charged with slighting the external worship of 
God, and the holy sacraments ; with holding clandestine 
assemblies to propagate his opinions ; and, above all, with 
abusing the clergy ; but it must be remarked, that the 
worship and the clergy which he censured, were those of 
the ]^man church. Mosheirn^ s B. H. vol. in. pp. 118, 
119.— 

TAO-SE, or Taou-tsze ; the name of a famous sect 
among the Chinese, who owe their rise to Lmi^tsze Lao 
Kiauy or Laokivmj a philosopher, who lived, if we may 
credit his disciples, about five hundred year.s before Christ. 
He professed to restore the religion of Too ( Tom') or Rea- 
son. Some of his writings are still extant, anu are full 
of maxims and sentiments of virtue and morality. 
Among others this sentence is often repeated in them : 
“ Too hath produced one, one hath produced two, two 
have produced three, and three have produced all things.** 

The morality of this philosopher and his disciples is not 
unlike that of the Epicureans, consisting in a tranquillity 
of mind, free from all vehement desires and passions. 
Bui as this tranquillity w^ould be disturbed by thoughts of 
death, they boast of a liquor, that has the power of render- 
ing them immortal. They are addicted to chemistry, al- 
rhymy, and magic 5 and are persuaded that by the assis- 
tance of demons whom they invoke, they can obtain all 
that they desire. The hope of avoiding death prevailed 
upon a great number of Mandarins to study this diabolical 
art, and certain credulous and superstitious emperors 
brought it greatly into vogue. 

The doctrine of this sect concerning the formation of 
the world, according to Dr. Milne, much resembles that 
of the Epicureans. If they do not maintain tlie eternity 
of matter, on the other hand they do not deny it ; but, in 
analogy with the favorite science of aicbymy, they repre- 
sent the first pair as drawn out of the boiling mouth of 

an immense crucible,” by a celestial being. The Plato- 
nic notion of an amma mttndi, or .soul of the world, i.s very 
common ; and hence it is that the heavens are considered 
the body of this imaginary being, the mind its breath, the 
lights of heaven as proceeding from its eyes, the watery 
fluid.s as its spittle and tears !” Branghtonh Diet. ; Milne's 
First Ten Years of the Protest emt Chinese Mission ^ p. 32. — 
Wilhams. 

TAPESTRY ; cloth beautil'ully figured in the loom, or 
with the needle. It was used m the East as early as the 
age of Solomon. The cru.saders seem to have introduced 
the art of making it into Europe about five or six hundred 
years ago. The English and Flemish first distinguished 
themselves in making it, hut the French knew little of 
It till within one hundred and fifty years back. It is used 
to cover bed.s, and to hang fine rooms. Its figure.s are fre- 
quently formed with thread.s of gold, Prov. (i: Jti. — Brown. 

TAPPAN, (DAVib, D. D.,) prolessor of divinity in Har- 
vard college, was the son of Benjamin Tappan, minister 
of Manchester, and was born April 21, 1753. lie was 
graduated at Harvard college in 1771. After pursuing 
the study of divinity for two or three years, he commenced 
preaching, and w^avS ordained mmuster of the third church 
m Newbury, m April, 1774. In this place he continued 
about eighteen years. His successor was Leonard Woods. 
In June, 1792, he was elected professor of divinity in Har- 
vard college, in the place of Dr. Wigglesworth, who had 
resigned, and after anxious deliberation and the advice of 

ecclesiastical council, he accepted, and was inaugurated, 
December 26, 1792. » 

When he was introduced into this office, the students of 
the university w^ere uncommonly dissolute. For some 
time they had received no regular instruction in theology, 
and the tide of opinion began to run in the channel of in- 
fidelity. But the lectures of Br . Tappan, which combined 
cuteirtaminent with information, which were in-ofound and 
yet pathetic, elegant in style and conclusive in argument, 
and which came warm from a pious heart, soon checked 
the progress of pnrfhneness ar'* dissipation, and put open 


irreligion to shame. After a short sickness, he died, Au- 
gust 27, 1803, aged fifty-one, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Ware. 

The doctrine of redemption by a crucified Savior con- 
stituted in his view the basis of the gospel. In such a 
light did he regard the proper divinity of Jesus Christ, that 
he declared it to be the rock of his eternal hopes.** 
When arrested by his last sickness, and warned of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, he was not discomposed. His wife 
expressing the feelings which w^ere excited by the thought 
of parting with him, he saM, If God is glorified, I am 
made forcveih Can’t you lay hold of that ?” To his sons 
he said, “ I charge you to love God supremely, and to love 
your neighbor as yourselves ; for without these there is no 
true religion.” He published several occasional discour- 
ses and addres.ses. Since his death there have been pub- 
lished Sermons on Important Subjects, octavo, and Lec- 
tures on Jewish Antiquities, octavo, 1807. PanopUsti i. — 
Allen. 

TARES, {zizania^ Matt. 13: 25.) “ Among the hurtful 
weeds,” says Johnson, “darnel (Lolium album) is the 
first. It bringeth forth leaves like those of wheat or bar- 
ley, yet rougher, with a long ear, made up of many little 
ones, every particular whereof containeth two or three 
grains lesser than those of wheat ; scarcely any chaffy 
husk to cover them with ; by reason •whereof they are ea.si- 
ly shaken about, and scattered abroad. They grow m 
fields among wheat and barley. They spring and flourish 
with the gram ; and in August the seed is ripe. Darnel is 
called, in the Arabian tongue, zizaniaP Parkhnrst, on 
the authority of Castell, disputes the accuracy of this last 
assertion, but thinks darnel would be a better translation 
of the Greek -tt’ord than tares ; though in the north of 
England they still call darnel by the name of lares. 

Forskal, cited by Mr. Taylor, says, the darnel is well 
known to the people of Aleppo. It grows among grain. 
If the seeds remain mixed with the meal, they render a 
man drunk by eating ibe bread. The reapers do not sepa- 
rate the plant ; but, after the thrashing, they reject the 
.seed.s by means of a fan or sieve. Nothing, says Mr. 
Taylor, can more clearly lelucidale the plant intended by 
our Lord, than this extract. It grows among grain ; so in 
the parable. The reapers do not separate the plants ; so 
m the parable : both grow together till harvest. After the 
thrashing they separate them ; in the parable they are 
gathered from among the wheat, and separated by the 
hand, then gathered into bundles. Their seeds, if any re- 
main by accident, are finally separated by winnowing ; 
which IS, of course, a process preparatory to being gathered 
— the grain into the garner, or storehouse j the injurious 
plant into heaps j’or consumption by fire, as weeds are con- 
sumed. — Valmct. 

TAR0UM j a name given to the Chaldee paraphrases 
of the books of the Old Testament. They are called para- 
phrases or expositions j because they are rather comments 
and explications, than literal translations of the text. 
They are writtcil in the Chaldee tongue, which became 
familiar to the Jews after the time of their captivity in 
Babylon, and was more known to them than the Hebrew 
Itself 5 so that when the Hebrew text was read m the syna- 
gogue, or in the temple, they generally added to it an ex- 
plication in the Chaldee tongue for the service of the peo- 
ple, who had but a veiy imperfect knowledge of the He- 
brew tongue. It is probable, that even from the time of 
Ezra this custom began : since this learned scribe, read- 
ing the law to the people in the temple, explained it, with 
the other priests that were with him, to make it understood 
by the people, Neh. 8: 7, 9. 

But though the custom of making these sorts of expo- 
sitions in the Chaldee language be very ancient among 
the Hebrews, yet they have no written paraphrases or 
Targums before the era of Onkelos and Jonathan, who 
lived about the time of our Savior. Jonathan is placed 
about thirty years before Christ, under the reign of Herod 
the Great. Onkelos is something more modern. The Tar- 
gum of Onkelos is the most of all esteemed, and copie.s 
are to be found in which it is inserted verse for verse with 
the Hebrew. It is $0 short, and so simple, that it cannot 
be suspected of being corrupted. This paraph rast wrote 
only upon the books of Moses ; and his style approaches 
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nearW to the purity of the Chaldee, as it is found m Daniel 
and Ezra, This Targum is quoted in the Mishua, but 
was not known either to Eusebius, Jerome, or Origen. 

The Targum of Jonathan, son of Uziel, is upon the 
greater and lesser prophets. He is much 0101*6 diffuse 
than Onkelos, and especially upon the lesser prophets, 
where he takes greater liberties, and runs on in allegories. 
His style is pure enough, and approaches pretty near the 
Chaldee of Onkelos. It is thought that the Jewish doc- 
tors, who lived above seven hundred years after him, made 
some additions to him. 

The Targum of Joseph the Blind is ujxm the Hagiogra- 
phia. This author is much more modern, and less es- 
teemed, than those we have now mentioned. lie has 
written upon the Psalms, Job, the Proverbs, the Canticles, 
Ecclesiastes, Ruth, and Esther. His style is a very cor- 
rupt Chaldee, with a great mixture of words from foreign 
languages. 

The Targum of Jenisalem is only upon the Pentateuch ; 
nor is that entire or perfect. There are whole verses 
wanting, others transposed, others mutilated ; which has 
made many of opinion that this is only a fragment of 
some ancient paraphrase that is now lost. There is no 
Targum upon Daniel, or upon the books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah . 

These Targums are of great use for the better under- 
standing not only of the Old Testament, <111 which they are 
written, but also of the New As to the Old Te.stanieiit, 
they serve to vindicate the genuineness of the present He- 
brew text, by proving it to be the same that was in use 
when these Targums were made ; contrary to the opinion 
of those who think the Jews corrupted it after the time of 
our Savior. They help to explain many words and phra- 
ses in the Hebrew original, and they hand down to us 
many of the ancient customs of the Jews. And some of 
them, with the phra.seology, idiomrt, and peculiar forms of 
speech which are found in them, do, in many instances, 
help tLS much for the illustration and bettor understanding 
of the New Testament ns of the Old, the Jerusalem Chal- 
dee dialect, in which they arc written, being the vulgar lan- 
guage of the Jews in our Savior’s time. They also very 
much serve the Christian cause against tlie modern Jews, 
by interpreting many of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment respecting the Messiah, m the same manner as the 
Christians do. The best edition of these Targums is that 
in Buxiorf’s great Hebrew Bible, Basle, lOJO. Jlornc'n 
Inirodurhou . — He/id. B uck. 

TARSHISH, or Tarstts ; Ihe son of .Ta van, and who 
probably founded Tarshish or Tarsus in Cilicin, and gave 
his name to the country. He was pi'rhaps the father of 
the Etrusci in Italy. Perhaps differcul places are called 
Tatisiiisii. Sometimes Tarshish seemed to denote the sea 
in general, so called from its greomsh color ; as Isa 00: 
0. Ps. (3S: 7. Sometimes Us seems to mean Carthage in 
Africa, or Tartessus in Spam, (Isa 2.'1: (i ) for 111 vain 
would the Tyrians have fled from NehiK'hadnezzar, or 
Alexander, to Tarsus in Cilicia. IIi11<t will have I'n, lush 
to signify the country of the Celtm m Gaul, Spam, &c., Ps. 
72: 10. But there must .still be another Tarshish, to which 
Solomon traded from ilic lied sea, and for which Jeho.sha- 
phat fitted out his fleet — Brown. 

TARSUS, ‘in Cilicia, wa.s Ihe capital city of the country, 
and huilt on the nver Cydiius, about six miles from tlie 
sea ; and which, Strabo says, was built by Snrdanapalus, 
the king of As.syna. Tt Ls said once to have equalled 
Alliens and Alexandria in polite learning. Julius Cmsar 
bestowed on it the same privileges as Rome had j and 
hence Paul, from being born here, was free-born. To 
fchow their gratitude, the inhabitants changed the name of 
the city into Juhopolisy or the city of Julius.* During the 
wars of the Greek emperors with the Persians and Sara- 
cens this city suffered much, and it is at present of no im- 
portance. Christianity was planted here by Paul, and has 
never since been wholly extinct. Perhaps this is the 
Tarshi.sh for which Jonah' set out, Jon. 1: 3. — Brown. 

TASGODRUGIT^ ; an ancient seel, supposed to be a 
subdivision of the Montanists, and so called from the ab- 
surd custom of putting the forefinger on the nose in the 
act of prayer : taskos in the Phyrgian language signifying 
a stake, and druggos a nose or beak.— J/eyid. Buck. 


TAYLOR, (Jlrkmy, D. I),,) a prelate and eloquent wri- 
ter, was the son of a barber ; was born, m 1613, at Cam- 
bridge ; and was educated at the grammar-school of his 
native place, and at Cains college. He became chaplain 
to archbishop Laud, and subscquonily to Charles I., and 
obtained the rectory of Uppingham. During the civil war 
he gained a subsistence by keeping a school, till he was 
interdicted from teaching. Lord Carberry then appointed 
him his chaplain, and it was while he resided vith that 
nobleman that he wrote most of his pieces. He was 
twice imprisoned by the republican government. At the 
restoration he w^as made bishop of Down and Connor ; 
along with which sec he held that of Dromore, and the 
vice-chancellorship of Trinity college, Dublin. He died 
in 1677. 

He wa.s a man of great humility and piety. As a mo- 
ral writer he was eminent, and his English style of conipo- 
.sition was superior to any that had preceded him. His 
works, which stand high among those of British theologi- 
ans, have been repeatedly reprinted. The mo.st valuable 
are bis Liberty of Prophesying ; Life of Christ ; the 
Great Exemplar ; Holy Living ; Holy Dying ; and Ductor 
Dubitantium ; together with his Sermons. His Holy Liv 
mg, and Dying, are elaborated with peculiar care ; they 
were his favonie works ; and the latter, being occasioned 
by the sickness of his patroness, the countess of Carberrt\ 
came more from the heart. See his Life prefixed to hu 
Works ; Chalmers' Bio^. Dirt. : Bp. Tleher''s Life of Jeremy 
Taijlm ; Jones' ('hrts. Bing. — Davenport. 

TAYLOR. (Richard ,) a Congregational divine of the 
seventeenth century ; a man of abilities and erudition ; 
evangelical in doctrine, and in conversation and profes- 
sional labor eminent and exemplary. He wa.s author of 
the History of the Union between the Presbyterian and 
Congregational Di.s.senting Ministers in and about London, 
quarto, 16118. He published also other works of value — 
Middleton. 

TAYLOR, (IsAAe,) of Oiigar, the nnihor of various 
works of uneommon exeellence, designed for the benefit 
of youth, was born in 17 ji 1, and died in 1829, aged seventy 
years Through life he praelised to some extent the busi- 
ness of a designer and engraver. He was first settled as 
the pastor of an Itidependenl church at (kileliester, but m 
1797 removed to Otigar, where f(»r thiity-Iwo years heron- 
tniucd to labor with a most ntiached people, who in lo.sing 
him felt that they had lost their “guide, ]>iuk>sopher, and 
friend ’’ BTr Taylor was indeed one of the mo‘^1 amiable 
of men, and few writers in tlie sjihere he occupied have 
been less ambitious or more iisi’Ail, lb* was, on Chri.s- 
liaii principles, a great economist of time, and quite an 
enthusiast in his love of order and puiictualiiy. No man 
was better (jnalified to wrile on “Chniacter essential to 
Success 111 Life a work of vliK’h no young man slioulil 
be Ignorant. Among his oilier wntuigs, are, Self-Cultiva- 
lion ; Advice to fhe Teens; tlic Balance of Criminality ; 
Scenes of Wealth, <Vc ; which have gone through numer- 
ous editions His wife, anil all his children, were asso- 
ciated with him 111 literary pursuits ; pre.senting the singu- 
lar and beautiful spectacle of a whole family of elegant, 
iiscfnl, evnngelicallv pious, and snceessful authors — 
British Mogtiz'ntey 1830; Museum , 18‘30. 

TAYLOR, (.Iamk,) daughter of the Rev. Isaac Taylor 
of Ongar, and as a writer for youth the v’oilhy rival of 
Mrs Barbauld, f see appendix.) was born September 23, 
178.3, in London, where her father Uicn resided in the 
pr,acticp of his profession as an artist. About two years 
after Mr Taylor removed to Lavenham, where the deli 
cate infancy of .Tane was nourished by the pure air of the 
countrv, and her mmd early unfolded its creative powers. 
Even from her third and 'fourth year, in connexion with 
her sister Anne, who was two years older, she is said to 
have composed liulc tales and songs, which they would 
sing together ; and Jane especially seemed to live in a fairy 
land of her own imagination. It wasdhe choice of her 
excellent parents to give their children a home education. 
Her father removed to Colchester, in 1796, There Jane, 
in her fifteenth year, gave decided indications of personal 
piety. She was also one of a .select society of young 
friends, for the reading of original p.s.says, and (he promo- 
tion of intellectual improvement. At fhe same time she 
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was enjoying at home every means of coltivalion, fur- 
nished by the general knowledge, practical good sense, 
and liberal taste of her father and mother, shared and 
sweetened by the society of her brothers and sisters ; all 
being united in the same employment and pursuits. Here 
too she imbibed her habitual dread of literary afiectation, 
and her love of all that is practical and important in com- 
mon life. 

A visit to London, in 1802, finst brought her before the 
public. The new circle of friendship there ibrmed, stimu- 
lated her jHiwers to new action, and, diffident as she was, 
gradually drew her lorth to write for the press. She was 
no aspirant after literary distinction. Unconscious of her 
real talents, .she first wrolc to gratify her friends, and 
atterwards ivith the conscientious desire of doing good to 
the utmost of her power. Her first contribution, “ The 
Beggar’s Boy,” appeared in the “ Minor’vS Pocket Book” 
for 1804. It was followed not long after by the two 
volumes of “ Original Poems for Infant Minds,” “ Rhymes 
for the Nursery,” &:c. the joint production of Jane and her 
sisters, which quickly gained the favor of the public, were 
reprinted in America, and translated into German. Few 
books have been found more agreeable to children, or more 
useful in the business of early education. In 1809* she 
contributed to “ The Associate Minstrels,” and soon after 
engaged with her sisters in the more difficult task of com- 
posing ‘'Hymns for Children.” This volume must lie 
pronounced equal, if not superior, both in merit and |K>pu- 
lahty, to Dr, Walls’ “Divine Songs.” Its success called 
forth a second volume adapted for Sunday schools, which 
have been incorporated with almost every subsequent col- 
lection for that purpose, and are now continually sung by 
millions of infant voices, m different parts of the world. 
In 1814 she published “Display,” and m 1815 her “Es- 
says in Rhyme on Morals and Manners,” which gained 
her a large increase of well merited reputation. Her 
“ Contributions of Q. Q.” to the Youth’s Magazine, were 
among her last and be.st literary efforts. They have since 
been republished in two vols. duodecimo. She died at 
Ongar, April 13, 1824, confiding, calm, and happy in the 
Lord. — See Memotrs and Mematnfi, by her brother. 

TEA SECT. This sect is called m Chinese, Tsing-cha- 
mun Kenuu ; that i.s, “ the pure Tea Sect }” probably from 
the circumstance of their making offerings to the gods of 
fine tea. — Williams. 

TEACHERS. (See Mini.ster of the GosrEn, and 
Pastor.) 

TEACHING, is an important branch of the commission 
which Christ gave to his apostles, before he left the earth. 

“ Go,” said he, “ teach all nations or, as we have it re- 
corded by another of the evangelists, “ Preach the gospel 
to every creature.” In this way they were to make dis- 
ciples, as the word matluJeusate imports. 

It IS one of the preciousvpromise.s of the new covenant, 
that all its subjects shall be “taught of the Lord,” Isa. 
54: 13. The Lord Jesus quoted these words, m the days 
of his public ministry, (John 5- 45 ) and describes the 
effect of this teaching thii.s : “ Every man, therefore, that 
hath heard and learned of the Father, comet h unto me 
which he afterwards explains to mean iiciiheMnorc nor 
less than believing on him. — Jones. 

TEARS. The prayer of David, “ Put my tears into thy 
cotile,” IS umnielligible without an acquaintance with an- 
cient customs. “ This passage,” .says Burder, “seems to 
intimate that the custom of putting tears into the am- 
pullsR, or urnal lachrymale.s, so well known arnong.st the 
Romans, was more anciently in use among the Eastern 
nations, and particularly the Hebrews. These urns w^ere 
of different materials, some of gla.ss, some of earth ; as 
may be seen in the work of Montfaucon, where also may 
be seen the various forms or shape.s of them. These urns 
were placed on the sepulchres of the decea.sedj a.s a memo- 
rial of the distress and affection of their surviving rela- 
tions and friends.. It will be difficult to account for this 
expression of the Psalmist, but upon this supposition. If 
this be allowed, the meaning will be, ‘ Let my distress, 
and the tears I shed in consequence of it, be ever before 
thee, excite thy kind remembrance of me, and plead with 
thee to fflant the relief I stand in need of.’ IFh/son. 

TEBET; the Babylonish lame of the tenth eccle- 


siastical month of the Hebrews. (See Months.) — Cal- 
met. 

TE DE UM ; the title of a celebrated hymn, long used 
in the Christian church, and so called because it begins 
with these words : Te TJeim laadamm ; i. e. “ We praise 
thee, O God.” The origin and author of this hymn have 
been disputed. It has commonly been ascribed to Jerome 
and Augustine jointly ; but it has, with greater probability, 
been attributed to Nicctus, bishop of Triers, who lived 
about the year 535, and who i.s said to have composed it 
for the use of the Gallican church. — Jlend. Buck. 

TEKEL j (he mas weighed;) one of the words that ap- 
peared written on the wall at the sacrilegious feast of Bel- 
shazzar : indicating that this wretched prince had been 
weighed in the balance of heaven, and was found wanting, 
Dan. 5: 25. (See BtiiSHAzzAR, and Daniel.) — Calmet. 

TEKOA j a city of Judah, (2 Chron. 11: 6.) w'hich Eu- 
sebius and Jerome place twelve miles from Jerusalem, 
south. The wilderness of Tekoa, mentioned 2 Chron. 20: 
20, is not far from the Red sea. — Calmet. 

TELEOLOGY ; that science which develops the ends 
or final cau.ses of the constitution of things in the natural 
world, and thus deduces proofs of the existence and attri- 
butes of God. The word is compounded of the Greek 
tclos. end, and logos, doctrine. (See Ph\siology ; Crea- 
tion ; and ExihTr-NcK of God.) — fiend. Buck. 

TEM A, or Tiiou, son of Ishmacl, (Gen. 25: 15.) is 
thought to have peopled the city of Therna, in Arabia 
Deserta. Job speaks of the caravans of Tema and Sheba, 
(chap. G: 19.) and Ptolemy places a city called Thenima, 
or Tliamina, in Arabia Deserta, towards the mountains of 
the Chaldeans. — Calmet. 

TEM AN, or Them an ; son of Elizphaz, and grandson of 
E.sau, (Gen. 36: 15.) king of Idumea, called Itusham, of 
the country of the Temani, Jeremiah, 49. 7—20. Euse- 
bius places Teman or Thseman m Arabia Petraea, five 
miles from Petra, and says there was a Roman garrison 
there. — Cakriet, 

TEMPER ; the disposition of the mind, whether natu 
ral or acquired. The word is seldom used by good writers 
without an epithet, as. a good or a had temper. Temper 
must be distinguished from passion. The pa.ssions are 
(jUick and strong emotions, which by degrees subside. 
Temper is the diN|H)sitioii which remains after these emo- 
tions are past, and which forms the habitual propensity of 
the .soul. See Dr. Evans’ Frarttral Disamrscs on the Chris- 
tian Temper, and the various articles, Love, Patience, Hu- 
mility, Fortitude, &C — IJend. Bark. 

TEMPERANCE ; that virtue which a man is said to 
possess who moderates and restrains his sensual appetite. 
It is often, however, used in a much more general sense, 
as synonymous with moderation, and is then applied in- 
discriminately to all ihe passions. 

“Temperance,’’ says Addison, “has those particular 
advantages above all other means of health, that it may 
be practised by all ranks and conditions at any season or 
in any place. It is a kind of regimen into which every 
man may put himself without interruption to business, 
expense of money, or loss of lime. Physic, for the most 
part, IS nothing el.se but the sub.sutule of exercise or tem- 
perance.” 

In order to obtain and practise this virtue, we should 
consider it, 1. As a divine command, Phil. 4: 5. Luke 21: 
34. Prov. 23: 1—3. 2. A.s conducive to health. 3. As 
advantageous to the powers of the mind. 4. As a defence 
against injustice, lust, imprudence, detraction, poverty, 
5cc. And, lastly, the example of Christ should be a most 
powerful stimulus to it. (See Tntemteranck ; Sobrie- 
ty.) 

Since the attention of the community has been turned 
to the effects produced on the human frame by distilled 
and fermented drinks, temperance has been admirably de- 
fined, “ The moderate use of things useful, and total ab- 
stinence from those which are pernicious.” On this prin- 
ciple a wonderful and happy reformation commenced in 
this country in 1826, and is now progressing throughout 
the world. 

But, in view of the general proscription of all distilled 
and fermented liquors, on the above principle, some ask, 
“ What shall we drink ?” To this inquiry, without hesita- 
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lion, we answer : waUrj pure n>ater, and nothing tmt water. 
And to a palate not vitiated with alcoholic and narcotic 
stimulants, it is a most delicious beverage. The most 
eminent medical writers agree that pure water is of all 
others the most healthy drmk. It is the only natural 
liquid which God has prepared for man and beast, and for 
the use of the whole vegetable kingdom. People who 
drink nothing but water, generally teel better and live 
longer than those who make use of other drinks. In the 
antediluvian age we have no account of any drink but 
water ; yet the period of human life was hundreds of 
years. Water drinkers have more strength, and are more 
capable of enduring fatigue, and cold and heat, than those 
who use stimulating drinks. A number of British officers 
were taken prisoners by the Mohammedans, in India, and 
thrown into prison, where they were allowed nothing but 
rice and water. Many of them went into the dungeons 
with diseased livers, and other complaints ; when re- 
leased, after several years’ confinement, they were in per- 
fect health ; and on lelurnmg to the army, they found 
themselves high in rank, hy the death of their superiors, 
who had lived freely, and drank wine and spirits. During 
the four years which Alexander Selkirk spent upon the 
dreary island of Juan Fernandez, he drank nothing but 
water; he had been there but a short tune, when he in- 
creased in strength amazingly, being three limes as strong 
as he ever had been before. But, when taken on board a 
vessel sailing for England, he began to drink beer and 
other fermented liquors. After this, his strength gradually 
declined, and in one month he was no stronger than any 
other man . 

Water drinkers have better teeth, better stomachs, and 
better appetites, than those who make use of stimulating 
drinks. Their minds are more clear and capable of 
greater efforts. While Sir Lsaac NewUm was writing his 
celebraloil treatise on optics, he ^rank nothing but water. 
John Locke, that mighty giant m intellect, made water his 
common drink. lie had a very feeble constitution, and 
was afflicted with the asthma ; yet he lived .seventy-three 
years. Cold water cools, thins, and clears the bkxvl ; it 
keeps the stomach, head, and nerves m order ; it produces 
an equilibrium of animal spirits, and promotes tranquilli- 
ty, serenity, and cheerfulness TTend. Ihirk ; H. Nefomne. 

TEMPLARS, Tkmplers, or Knkujts or thk Temple ; a 
religious order instituted at Jerusalem m the beginning 
of the twelfth century, for the defence of the holy sepul- 
chre, and the protection of Chn.siian pilgrims. They were 
first called The Poor of the Holy CiUj^ and afterwards as- 
sumed the appellation of Templars, becau.se iheir hous'e 
wa.s near the temple. The order was founded by Baldwin 
II., then king of Jerusakm, with the concurrence of the 
poj-ie ; and the principal articles of their rule were, that 
they should hear the holy office throughout every day ; or 
that, when their military duties should prevent this, they 
should supply it by a certain number of paternosters ; 
that they should abstain from flesh four days in the week, 
and on Fridays from eggs and milk meats ; that each 
knight might have three horses and one squire, and that 
they should neither hunt nor fowl. After the rum of Jeru- 
salem, about 1 iSf), they spread themselves through Ger- 
many and other countries of Europe, It) which they were 
invited by the liberality of the Christians. In the year 
1228, this order acquired stability by being confirmed in 
the council of Troyes, and subjected to a rule of discipline 
drawn up by St. Bernard. In every nation they had a 
particular governor called master of the temple, or of the 
militia of the temple. Their grand master had his resi- 
dence at Fans, The order of templars flourished for some 
time, and acquired, by the valor of its knights, immense 
riches, and an eminent degree of military renown ; but, 
as their prosperity increased, their vices were multiplied, 
and their arrogance, luxury, and cruelty rose at last to 
such a great height, that their privileges were revoked, 
and their order suppres.sed with the mo.st terrible circum- 
stance.s of infamy and .severity. — Hend. Buck, 

TEMPLE ; a public building erected for religious 
w^orship ; more esMcially, the temple at Jerusalem, 

According to the opinion of some writers, there were 
among the Jews three temples, namely, the first, erected 
by Solomon ; the second, by Serubbabel, and Joshua the 


high-priest ; and the third, by Herod, a few years before 
the birth of Christ. But this opinion is, very properly, re- 
j^ed by the Jews ; who do not allow the third to be a 
new temple, but only the second temple repaired and 
beautified : and this opinion corresponds with the prophecy 
of Haggai, (2; 9.) that the glory of this latter house,” 
the temple built by Zerubbabel, “ .should be greater than 
that of the former;” wdiich prediclion was uttered with 
reference to tlie Messiah’s honoring it with his presence 
and ministry. 

The first temple is that which usually bears the name 
of Solomon ; the materials for which were provided by 
David before his death, though the edifice was raised by 
his son. It stood on mount Moriah, an eminence of the 
mountainous ridge in the Scriptures termed mount Zion, 
(Ps. 132: 13, 14.) which had been purchased by Araunah, 
or Oman, the .Tcbusile, 2 Sam, 24: 23, 24. 1 Chron. 21; 
25. The plan and the whole model of this superb struc- 
ture were formed after that of the tabernacle, but of much 
larger dimensions. (See Tabkknacle.) It was surround- 
ed, except at the front or east end, by three stories of 
chambers, each five cubits square, which reached to half 
the height of the temple; and the front w'as ornamented 
with a magnificent portico, which rose to the height of 
one hundred and twenty cubits : so that the form of the 
whole edifice was not unlike that of some ancient churches, 
which have a lolly tower in the front, and a low aisle run- 
ning along each side of the building. The utensils for 
the sacred service were the same ; excepting that several 
of them, as the. altar, candlestick, A:c., were larger, in 
proportion to the more spacious edifice to which they be- 
longed. Seven years and six months vrere occupied in 
the erection of the superb and magnificent temple of Solo- 
mon, by whom it was dedicated, A, M. 3001, B. C. 999, 
with peculiar solemnity, to the worship of the Most High ; 
who on this occasion vouchsafed (o honor it with the She- 
kinah, or visible manifeslalion of Hi.s presence. It re- 
tained its pristine splendor only thirty-three or thirty-four 
years, when Shiohak, king of Egypt, took Jerusalem, and 
earned away the treasures of the temple; and a ffer un- 
dergoing subsequent profanations and pillagCwS, this stu- 
pendous building was finally plundered and burnt by the 
Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar, A. M. 3416, or B. C. 
584, 2 Kings 25: 33--.15. 2 Chron. 30: 17—20. 

After the captivity, the temple emerged from its ruins, 
being rebuilt by Zerubbabel, on a larger .scale, but with 
vastly mfenor and diminished glory, Ezra 3: 12. The 
.second temple was profaned by order of Antiocjius Epi- 
phaues, A M 3837, B. C. 103, vho cau.sed the daily sacri- 
fices to be discontinued, and erected the image of Jupiter 
Olympus on the altar of bnrnt-offenng. In this condition 
It continued three years, (1 Mac. 4: 42.) when Juda.s Mac- 
caba*us purified and repaired it, and re.siorcd the sacrifices 
and true worship of Jehovah. Some years before the 
birth of our Savior, the repairing and beautifying of this 
.second temple, which had become decayed in the lapse of 
five centuries, was undertaken by Herod the Great, who 
for nine years employed eighty thousand workmen upon 
It, and spared no expense to render it equal, if not supe- 
rior, in magnitude, splendor, and beauty, to any thing 
among mankind. Josephus calls it a work the most ad- 
mirable of any that had ever been seen or heard of, both 
for its curious structure and its magnitude, and also for 
the vast wealth expended upon it, as well as for the uni- 
versal reputation of its sanctity. But though Herod ac- 
complished his original design in the time above specified, 
yet the Jews continued to ornament and enlarge it, ex- 
pending the sacred treasure in annexing additional build- 
ings to It ; so that they mi^ht with great propriety assert, 
that their temple had been forty and six years in building, 
John 2: 20. 

Before we proceed to describe this venerable edifice, it 
may be proper to remark, that by the temple is to be un- 
derstood not only the fabric or house itijfliif, which by way 
of eminence is called the temple, namely, the holy of 
holies, the sanctuary, and the several courts both of the 
priests and Israelites, but also all the numerous chambers 
and rooms which this prodigious edifice comprehended ; 
and each of which had its respective degree of holiness, 
increasing in proportion to its contiguity to the holy of 
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holies. This remark it will be necessary to bear in miAd, 
lest the reader of Scripture ^ould be led to 
that whatever is there said to be transacted in the tedl^e 
wa.s EU^tually done in the interior of that sacred edifice. 
To this infinite number of apartments, into which the 
temple was disposed, our Lord refers j (John 14: 2.) and 
by a very striking and magnificent simile, borrowed from 
them, he rqiresems those numerous seats and mansions 
of heavenly bliss which his Fathcr^s house contained, 
and which were prepared for the everlasting abotle of the 
righteous. The imagery is singularly beautiful and hap- 
py, when considered as an allusion to the temple, which 
our Lord not unfrequently called his Father’s house. 

The second temple, originallt' built by Zerubbabel after 
the captivity, and repaired by Herod, differed in several 
respects IVoiii that erected by Solomon, although they 
agreed in others. 

The temple erected by Solomon was more splendid and 
magnificent than the second temple, which was defi- 
cient in live remarkable things that constituted the chief 
glory of the first : these were, the ark and the mercy-seat ; 
the Shekinah, or manifestation d* the divine presence, in 
the holy of holies ; the sacred fire on the altar, which had 
been first kindled from heaven ; the urim and thummim ; 
and the spirit of prophecy. But the second temple sur- 
passed the first in glory ; being honored by the frequent 
presence of our divine Savior, agreeably to the prediction 
of Haggai, 2: 9. Both, however, were erected upon the 
same site, a very hard rock, encompassed by a very fright- 
ful precipice ; and the foundation was laid with incredible 
expense and labor. The superstructure was not inferior to 
this great work : the height of the temple wall, especially 
on the south side, was stupendous. In the lowest places 
it was three hundred cubits, or four hundred and fifty feet, 
and in some places even greater. This most magnificent 
pile was constructed with white marble stones of protli- 
gious magnitude, and exquisitely wrought. 

The temple itself, strictly so called, which comprised the 
portico, the sanctuary, and the holy of holies, formed only 
a small part of the sacred edifice on mount Moriah, being 
surrounded by spacious courts, making a square of half a 
mile in circumference. It waS^ciitered through nine gates, 
which were on every side thickly coated with gold and sil- 
ver; but there was one gate without the holy house, 
‘^called Beainiful,” (Acts 3: 2.) which was of Corinthian 
brass, the most precious metal in ancient times, and which 
far surpassed the others in beauty. For while these were 
of equal magnitude, the gate composed of Corinthian 
brass was much larger; its height being fifty cubits, and 
its doors forty cubits, and its ornaments both of gold and 
silver being far more costly and massive. 

The first or outer court, which encompassed the holy 
house and the other courts, was named the court of the 
Gentiles ; because the latter were allowed to enter into it, 
blit were prohibited from advancing further. It was sur- 
rounded by a range of porticoes, or cloisters, above which 
were galleries, or apartments, supported by pillars of white 
marble, each consisting of a single piece, and twenty-five 
cubits in height. One of these, fronting the mount of 
Olives on the ea.st, was called Solomon’s porch, or piazza, 
because it stood on a vast terrace, which he had originally 
raised from a valley beneath, &ur hundred cubits high, in 
order to enlarge the area on the top of the mountain, and 
make it equal to the plan of his intended building ; and as 
this terrace was the only work of Solomon that remained 
in the second temple, the piazza which stood upon it re- 
tained the name of that prince. This superb portico is 
termed the royal prtico by Josephus, who represents it as 
the noblest work beneath the sun, being elevated to such 
a prodigious height, that no one could look down firom its 
fiat roof to the valley below without being seized with 
dizziness ; the sight not reaching to such an immeasura- 
ble depth. Thi^outer court being assigned to the Gentile 
proselytes, the Jwvs, who did not worship in it themselves, 
conceived that it might lawfully be put to profane uses • 
fosjhcrc we find that the buyers and sellers of animals for 
sa^rifices^.and also the money changers, had stationed 
themsel#9 ; tintU Jesus Christ, awing them into submis- 
sion by the |p«»dear and dignity of his person and beha- 
vior, expelled them ; tellmg-them that it was the house of 
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prayer for all nations, and was not to be profaned, Matt. 
21: 12, 13. Mark 11: 15^17. 

Within the court of the Gentiles stood the court of the 
Israelites, divided into two parts, or courts ; the outer one 
being appropriated to the women, and the inner one to the 
men. The court of the women was separated from that 
of the Gentiles by a low stone wall, or partition, of ele- 
gant construction, on which stood pillars at equal distan- 
ces, with in.scriptions in Greek and Latin, importing that 
no alien should enter into the holy place. To this wall 
St. Paul most evidently alludes in Eph. 2; 13, 14. In this 
court was the treasury, over against which Christ sat, and 
beheld how the people threw their voluntaiy offerings into 
it, for furnishing the victims and other things necessary 
for the sacrifices, Mark 12: 41. John 8; 20. From the 
court of the women, which was on higher ground than 
that of the Gentiles, there was an ascent of fifteen steps, 
through the gate called Nicanor, into the inner or men’s 
court : and so called because it was appropriated to the 
vrorship of the male Israelites. In these two courts, collec- 
tively termed the court of the Israelites, were the people 
praying, each apart by himself, for the pardon of his'sibs, 
while Zach arias was offering incense within the sanctuary, 
Luke 1: 10. 

Within the court of the Israelites was that of the priests, 
which was separated from it by a low wall, one cubit in 
height. This inclosure surrounded the altar of burnt- 
offerings, and to it the people brought their oblations and 
sacrifices ; but the priests alone were permitted to enter it. 

From this court twelve steps ascended to the temple, 
strictly so called ; which was divided into three parts, the 
portico, the outer sanctuary, and the most holy place. In 
the portico was suspended the splendid votive offerings 
made by the piety ot various individuals. Amongst other 
treasures, there was a golden table given by Pompey, and 
several golden vines of exquisite workmanship, as w’ell as 
of immense size ; for Josephus relates, that there were 
clusters as tall as a * fin. And he adds, that all around 
were fixed up and displayed the spoils and trophies taken 
by Herod from the barbarians and Arabians. These vo- 
tive offerings, it should seem, were visible at a distance, 
Luke 21: 5. This porch had a very large portal or gate, 
which, instead of folding-doors, was furnished with a cost- 
ly Babylonian veil, of many colors, that mystically de- 
noted the universe. From this you entered the sanctuary, 
or holy place, w'hich was separated from the holy of holies 
by a double veil, which is supposed to have been the veil 
that was rent in twain at our Savior’s crucifixion ; thus 
emblematically pointing out that the separation between 
Jews and Gentiles was abolished ; and that the privilege 
of the high-priesl was communicated to all mankind, who 
might henceforth have access to the throne of grace 
through the one great Mediator, Jesus Christ, Heb. 10: 19 
— 22. The holy of holies was twenty cubits square : into 
it no person was admitted hut the high-priest, w’^ho entered 
it once a year on the great day of atonement, Exod. 30: 
10. Lev. 16: 2, 15, 34. Heb. 9: 2 — 7. (See Tabernacle.) 

A fevr remarks on the daily service of the temple will 
be necessary to a clear conception of it. The first thing 
we notice is the morning service. After having enjoyed 
their repose, the' priests bathed themselves in the rooms 
provided for that purpose, and waited the arrival of the 
president of the lots. This officer having arrived, they 
divided themselves into two companies, each of which was 
provided with lamps or torches, and made a circuit of the 
temple, going in different directions, and meeting at the 
pastryman’s chamber, on the south side of the gate Nica- 
nor. Having summoned him to prepare the cakes for the 
high-priesl’s meat-offering, they retired with the president 
to the south-east corner of the court, and cast lots for the 
duties connected with the altar. The priest being chosen 
to remove the ashes from the altar, he again washed his 
feet at the laver, and then with the .silver shovel proceeded 
.to his work. As soon as he bad removed one shovel-full 
of the ashes, the other priests retired to wash their hands 
and feet, and then joined him in cleansing the altar and 
renewing the fires. The next duty was to cast lots for the 
thirteen particular duties connected with offering the sacri- 
fice, which being settled, the president ordered one of 
them to fetch the lamb fof'the morning sacrifice. While 
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the priests on this duty were engaged in fetching and ex- 
amining the victim, those who earned the keys were 
opening the seven gates of the court of Israel, and the 
two doors that separated between the porch and the holy 
place. When the last of the seven gates was opened, the 
silver trumpets gave a flourish, to call the JUevites to tkyiir 
desks for the music, and the stationary men to their 
places, as the representatives of the people. The opening 
of the folding-doors of the temple was the established sig- 
nal for killing the sacrifice, which was cut in pieces and 
carried to the top of the altar, where it was salted, and 
left while the priests once more retired to the room Gazith 
to join in prayer. While the sacrifice was being slain in 
the court of the priests, the two priests appointed to inm 
the lamps and cleanse the altar of incense were attend- 
ing to their duties in the holy place. After the conclusion 
of their prayer, and a rehearsal of the ten commandments 
and their phylacteries, the priests again cast lots, to choose 
two to offer incense on the golden altar, and another to 
lay the pieces of the sacrifice on the fire of the brazen al- 
tar. The lot being determined, the two who were to olfer 
the incense proceeded to discharge their duty, the time for 
which was, between the sprinkling of the blood and the 
laying the pieces upon the altar, in the morning ; and in 
the evening, between the laying the pieces upon the altar 
and the drink-oflenng. As they proceeded to the temple 
they rang the nuigcmphita, or great bell, to warn the absent 
priests to come to worship 5 the absent Levitcs to come to 
sing ; and the stationary men to bring to the gate Nicanor 
those whose purification w’’as not perfected. The priest 
who carried the censer of coals, which had been taken 
from one of the three fires on the great altar, after kin- 
dling the fire on the incense altar, worship|ied and came 
out into the porch, leaving the priest who had the incense 
alone in the holy place As soon as the .signal was given 
by the president, the incense was kindled, the holy place 
was filled with perfume, and the congregation without 
joined in the prayers, Luke 1- 0. These being ended, the 
priest whose lot it was to lay the jncces of the .sacrifice 
upon the altar, threw them into the fire, and then, taking 
the longs, dispu.sed them in sornewhal of their natural or- 
dci . The four priests who had been 111 the holy place now 
appeared upon the steps that led to the porch, and extend- 
ing their ann.s, so as to raise their hands higher than tlieir 
heads, one of them pronounced the solemn blessing, Num. 
f). 21—26. After this bcnediciioii, the daily moat-oflenng 
W'as offered ; then the mcat-ofienng of the high-pnesl ; 
and last of all the drmk-oilenng ; at the conclusion of 
which the Leviles began the song of praise 5 and, at eveiy 
pause in the music, the trumpets sounded and the people 
worshipped. This was the termination of the morning .ser- 
vice. Tt should be stated that the morning service of the 
priests began with the dawn of day, excc'pl in the great 
festivals, when it began much earlier: the sacrifice was 
olfered immediately after sunrise. 

During the middle of the day the priests held themselves 
in readiness to offer the sacrifices which might be piosent- 
ed by any of the Israelites, either of a voluntary or an ex- 
piatory nature. Theiv duties would therefore vary accord- 
ing to the number and nature of the oflenngs they might 
have to present. 

The evening service varied in a very trifling measure from 
'h It of the morning, and the same priests ministered, ex- 
cept when there was one m the house of their Father who 
had never burned incense, in winch case that office was 
assigned to him ; or if there were more than one, they cast 
lots who should be employed. 
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Exiunior Tlow of the Temple. 

Magnificent as the exterior of the rest of the sacred edi- 
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fice was, it was infinitely surpassed in splendor by that of 
the inner temple, or sanctuary. Its appearance, accord- 
ing to Josephus, had every thing that could strike the 
mind, or astonish the sight : for it was covered on eve- 
ry side with plates of gold ; so that when the sun rose 
upon it, it reflected so strong and dazzling an effulgence, 
that the eye of the spectator was obliged to turn away, 
being no more able to sustain its radiance than the splen- 
dor of the sun* To strangers w^ho were approaching, it 
appeared at a distance like a mountain covered with 
snow j for where it was not decorated with plates of gold, 
It was extremely white and glistering. On the top it had 
sharp poinUA spikes of gold, to prevent any bird from 
resting upon it, and polluting it. There w^re, continues 
the Jewish historian, in that building, several stones which 
were forty-five cubits in length, five in height, and six in 
breadth. When all these things are considered,” vsays 
Harwood, how natural is the exclamation of the disci- 
ples, when viewing this immense building at a distance : 
* Master, sec what manner of stones, (potnpoi Hlhoi, what 
very large ones,) and what buildings are herc!^ (Mark 
13- 1 ) and how wonderful is the declaration of our Lord 
upon this, how unlikely to be accomplished before the race 
of men who were then living should cease to exist ! 
‘ Seest thou these great buildings ? There shall not be 
left one .stone upon anoilicr that shall not be thrown down.* 
Improbable as this piediction must have ap])eared to the 
di.sciples at that time, in the short space of thirty-.six 
years alter, it was exactly accomplished ; and this most 
inagiuficcnr temple, winch ilic Jews had literally turned 
into a den of thieves, was, through the righteous judgment 
of Gotl upon that wicked and abandoned nation, utterly 
destroyed by the Roman.-:, A. D. 7f), or 73 of the vulgar 
era, on the same month, and on the same day of the 
month when Solomon’s temple had been razed to the 
ground by the Babylonians 

Both the finsi and second lcmplf?s w’ere contemplated by 
the Jews with the highest reverence. Of tlicir aflection- 
atc regard for the first I'^rnplc, and for Jerusalem, within 
wliose walls it w^as built, we have several instances in 
lho.se psalm.s winch were composed during the Babylonish 
captivity ; and of ilieir profound veneration for the second 
temple wc have repealed examples in the New^ Testament. 
They eoiiid not boar any disrc.spcctfiil or dishonorable 
thing to be said of it, John 2: Matt. 26: 61. 27: 40. 

Acts 6: 13. 21: 2K. 

It only remains to ndd, that it appears, from several 
passages of Scripture, that the Jews had a body of sol- 
dieis who guarded tlie temple, to prevent any disturbances 
dunug the inuiistrntion of such an immense number of 
priests and Leviles. To this guard Pilate referred, w^hen 
lie said to the chief pi lests and Pharisees who waited upon 
him to desire he w'oiild make the sepulchre .secure, “ Ye 
have a wratch, go your w^^y, and make it as sure as ye 
c an,” Matt. 27: (>6. Over these guards one person had 
the supreme command, who in several places is called the 
captain ol* the temple, or ofiicer of the temple-guard, Acts 
4: I. 5: 26, 26. John 18; J2 Josephus mentions such an 
officer. 

The word temple denotes, sometimes, the church of 
Christ- Paul says, (2 Thess 2. 4.) that Antichrist *^as 
God sitipth in the tcnnple ol God, showing himself that he 
i.s God.” Sometimes it imports heaven; (Ps. II: 4.) 

The Lord is in his holy temple : the Lord’s throne is in 
heaven,” Rev. 3: 12. ‘'Him that overcometh will I 
make a pillar in the temple of my God.” The martyrs in 
heaven are said to be “ before the throne of God, and 
to serve him dav and night in his temple,” Rev. 7; 15. 
The soul of a righteous man is the temple of God, because 
it is con.secraled to his service, and inhabited by the Holy 
Spirit, I Cor. 3: 16, 17. 6: 19. 2 Cor. 6: 16. ^Watson ; 
Calmet ; Brown ; Jones ; Homers Introduction. 

TEMPORAL ; a term often used for secular, as a dis- 
tinction from spiritual or ecclesiastical ; likewise for any 
thing belonging to time in cbntrast with eternity, 2 Cor. 4: 
lS.~^Hend. Buck. 

TEMPORALITIES OF BISHOPS, are the revenues, 
lands, tenements, and lay fees, belonging to bishops, as 
they are barons and lords of parliament. — Hend. Buck. 
TEMPTATION j trial ; proof. It is used in both a 
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good and a bad sense, according to the design of the agent. 
God tempted Abraham, by commanding him to offer up 
his son Isaac ; (Gen. 22: 1.) intending to prove his obedi- 
ence and faith, to confirm and strengthen him by this 
trial, and to furnish in his person an example and pattern 
of perfect obedience to all succeeding ages. In a different 
sense it said, (James 1: 13.) “ Let no man say when he 
is tempted, ‘ I am tempted of God,’ for God cannot be 
tempted mth evil, neither lempteth he any man. But 
every man is tempted when he is drawn away by his own 
lust, and enticed.” In this sense Satan is called the 
tempter. Matt. 4: 3. 

Paul says, God will not suffer us to be tempted above 
what we are able to bear,” 1 Cor. 10: 13. See Heb. 2: 18. 

Men are said to tempt the Lord, when they unseasona- 
bly require proofs of the divine presence, power, or good- 
ness. Without doubt, we are allowed to seek the Lord for 
ins assistance, and to pray him to give us what we need ; 
but it is not allowed us to tempt him, nor to expose our- 
selves to dangers from which we cannot escape, unless by 
mirficulous interposition of his omnipotence, Exod. 16: 2, 
7, 17. Num. 20: 12, Ps.78: 18, 41, Acc. 

Men tempt or try one another, when they would know 
whether things are really what they seem to be ; whether 
men are such as they are thought or desired to be. The 
queen of Sheba came to prove the wisdom of Solomon, 
by proposing riddles for him to explain, 1 Kings 11: 1. 
2 Chron. 9: 1. 

By temptation is most usually understood the entice- 
ment of a person to commit sin by offering some seeming 
advantage. There are four things, says one, in tempta- 
tion • 1. Deception j 2. Infection; 3. Seduction; 4. Per- 
dition. 

The sources of temptation are, Satan, the world, and 
the flesh. We are exposed to them m every state, m 
every place, and in every time of life. They may be 
wisely permitted to show us our weakness, to try our 
faith, to promote our humility, and to teach us to place 
our dependence on a superior Power : yet we must not 
run into them, but watch and pray ; avoid sinful com- 
pany; consider the love, suficrings, and constancy of 
Christ, and the awful consequences of falling a victim to 
them. 

The following rules have been laid down, by which wc 
may in some measure know when a temptation comes 
from Satan. — 1. When the temptation is unnatural, or 
contrary to the general bias or temper of our minds. — 2. 
When it is opposite to the present frame of the mind. — 3. 
When the temptation itself is irrational ; being contrary 
to whatever we could imngine our own mind.s would sug- 
gest to US.--4. When a temptation is detested in its first 
rising and appearance.— 5. Lastly, when it is violent. 
See Satan; Brooks, Owen, Gtlpin, Capd, and Gillespie on 
Temptation; South’s Seven Sermons on Temptation, in the 
6th vol. of his Sermons y Pike, and Hayward's Cases of Con- 
science ; and Bishop Porieus’ Sermons, vol. 1, ser. 3 and 4 ; 
Newton’s Works ; Works of Robert Hall y Fuller’s Works. 
--^Calnet ; Hmd. Buck. 

TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. The temptation of 
Christ, of which we read in the fourth chapter of Matthew, 
has been much the subject of infidel ridicule ; and some 
ingenious writers, to avoid the difficulties of a literal in- 
terpretation , have reduced the whole to vision and allego- 
ry. But perhaps this has increased rather than removed 
those difficulties. Is it not best always to adhere as closely 
as possible to the language of inspiration, without glossing 
it With fancies of our own? And, after all, what is there 
so inconsistent with reason in this account ? That, when 
our Lord retired to the interior part of the wilderness, the 
enemy of mankind should assume a disguise, (whether hu- 
man or angelic is not important,) and present the most 
plausible temptation to our Redeemer, under these trying 
circumstances, is perfectly consistent with the malevo- 
lence of his character ; but how far he was permitted to 
exert his power in forming them, is not necessary to be 
inquired. The grand objection is, why was Satan suffer- 
ed thus to insult the Son of God? Wherefore did the Re- 
deemer suffer his state of retirement to be thus disturbed 
with the malicious suggestions of the fiend ? May it not 
be answered that herein, 1. He gave an instance of his 


own condescension and humiliation. — 2. He hereby proved 
his power over the tempter. — 3. He set an example of 
firmness and virtue to his followers. — And, 4. He here 
affords qpnsolation to his suffering people, by showing not 
only that he himself was temptea, but is able to succor 
those who are tempted, Heb. 2: 13. 4: 15. Farmer m 
Christ’s Temptations ; Edmards^ History of Redemption, note 
334 ; Henry, Gill, and Maeknight, in loc. ; Letters of Cana* 
nicus ; Spirit of the Pilgrims y Fuller’s Works. -^Hend. Buck. 

TEMPTER ; an appellation applied by the inspired 
writers to Satan, the grand adversary of the human race, 
Malt. 4: 3. 1 Thess. 3: 5. (See the articles Devil j Sa- 
tan ; and Temptation.) We have a striking exemplifi- 
cation of the manner in which he carries on his work of 
tempting the human race, or enticing -them to sin, in his 
conduct towards our first parents ; (Gen. 3: 1 — 6.) and 
also in his manner of tempting the Son of God, Matt. 4: 
1 — 11. In both instances we see him laboring to induce 
others to call in question the divine goodness and veraci- 
ty. — Jones. 

TENNENT, (Gilbert,) minister of Philadelphia, was 
born in Ireland, February 5, 1703. He early experienced 
religion, and, diffident of his Christian character, pursued 
the study of physic for a year, but afterwards devoted 
himself to theology. In the autumn of 1726, he was or- 
dained minister of New Brunswick, in New Jersey. For 
some time he was the delight of the pious, and was ho- 
nored by tho.se who were desninte of religion. But, when 
God began to bless his faithful Intiors to the awakening of 
secure sinners and to their conversion from darkness unto 
light, he presently lost the good opinion of false profes- 
sors ; his name was loaded with reproaches, and the 
grossest immoral itie.s were attributed to him. But he bore 
all with patience. Though he had sensibility to character 
as well as other men, yet he was willing to encounter dis- 
grace rather than neglect preaching the truth, however 
offensive to the sinful, whom he wished to reclaim. 

Towards the close of the year 1740, and in the begin- 
ning of the year 1741, he made a tour in New England at 
the request of Mr. Whitfield. An astonishing efficacy 
accompanied his labors. Visiting various towns, he was 
everywhere remarkably useful. In this tour, the dress in 
which he commonly entered the pulpit was a great coat, 
girt about him with a leathern girdle, while his natural 
hair was left undressed. His large stature and grave as- 
pect added a dignity to the simplicity, or rather rusticity, 
of his appearance. 

In 1743, he established a new church in Philadelphia, 
con.sisting of the followers of Mr. Whitfield. In 1753, at 
the request of the trustees of New Jersey college, he went 
to England to solicit benefactions for that seminary. 
After a life of great usefulness, he died in much peace, 
about the year 1765. 

For more than forty years he had enjoyed a habitual, 
unshaken assurance of his interest in redeeming love. 
As a preacher, he was in his vigorous days equalled by 
but few. His reasoning powers were strong; his lan- 
guage forcible and often sublime ; and his manner of ad- 
dress warm and earnest. His eloquence however was ra- 
ther bold and awful, than soft and persuasive. When he 
wished to alarm the sinner, he could represent in the most 
awful manner the terrors of the Lord. He published one 
or two volumes of sermons. Assembly’s Miss. Mag., i. 
238—248 ; ii. ^^.^Allen. 

TENNENT, (William,) minister of Freehold, New 
Jersey, the brother of the preceding, was bom in Ireland, 
June 3, 1705. He arrived in America when in the four- 
teenth year of his age. Having resolved to devote him- 
self to the ministry of the gospel, his intense application 
to the study of theology, under the care of his b^rother at 
New Brunswick, so impaired his health as to bring on a 
decline. He became more and more emaciated, till little 
hope of life was left. At length he fainted and expired. 
In this remarkable trance he remained, apparently lifeless, 
for three days ; and would have been buried but for the 
exertions of a young physician, who was his friend. His 
recovery was very slow ; all former ideas were for some 
time blotted out of his mind ; and it was a year before he 
was perfectly restored. To his friends he repeatedly 
stated, that, after he had apparently expired, he founa 
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himself in heaven, where he beheld a glory which he 
could not describe, and heard songs of praise before this 
glory which were unutterable. He was about to join the 
throng, when one of the heavenly messengers said to him, 
“ You mu^t return to the earth. At this instant he groan- 
ed, and opened his eyes upon this world. For three years 
afterwards the sounds which he had heard were not out 
of his ears, and earthly things were in his sight as vanity 
and nothing. 

In October, 1733, he was ordained at Freehold. After 
a life of great usefulness he died at Freehold, March b, 
1777, aged seventy-one. He was the friend of the poor. 
The public lost in him a firm assertor of the civil and re- 
ligious rights of his country. Few men have ever been 
more holy in life, more submissive to the will of God un- 
der heavy aftlictions, or more peaceful in death 

lie was well skilled in theology, and profe.sscd him.self 
a moderate Calvinist. The doctrines of man’s depravity, 
the atonement of Christ, the necessity of the all-powerful 
nitlupuce of the Holy Spirit to renew the heart, in con- 
sistence with the free agency of tht* sinner, were among 
the leading articles of his faith. With his friends he was 
at all limes cheerful and pleasant. He once dined in 
company with governor Livingston and Mr. Whitfield, 
when the latter expressed the consolation he found in be- 
lieving, amidst the fatigues of the day, that his work 
would soon be done, and that he should depart and be with 
Christ. He appealed to Mr. Tennent whether thi.s w'as 
not lus comfort. Mr. Tennent replied, “ What do you think 
1 should say, if I wms to send my man, Tom, into the field 
to plough, and at noon should find him lounging under a 
tree, complaining of the heat, and of his difficult work, 
and begging to be discharged of his hard service What 
.should I .say ^ Why, that he was an idle, lazy fellow, and 
that It was his business to do the work that I had ap- 
pointed him.” IIi.s account of the revival of religion m 
Freehold and other places is published in Prince’s Chris- 
tian History. Asstniblyh Mus. Mag., ii. 97 — 103, 146, 202, 

TENTS. Among the artificial conveniences for the 
habitations of men, tents were of very early invention. 



Jabal, before the flood, is called the father of all such as 
dwell in tents. But the people most remarkable for this 
unsettled and wandering mode of life are the Arabs, who 
from the lime of Ishmael to the present day have conii- 
naed lift? custom of dwelling in tents. Amidst the revolu- 
tions which have transferred kingdoms from one posses- 
sor to another, these wandering tribes still dAvell, unsub- 
dued and wild as was their progenitor. This kind of 
dwelling IS not, however, confined to the Arabs, but is 
used throughout the continent of Asia. — The word tent is 
formed from the Latin, “ to stretch tents being usually 
made of canvass stretched out, and sustained by poles 
with cords and pegs. The same may be understood of a 
tabernacle, a pavilion, or a portable lodge, under which 
to shelter in the open air, from the injuries of the weather. 

Mr. Taylor remarks, that erections answering the pur- 
pose of tents, however slight they may be, must have 
(1.) a supporting pole or poles, placed towards the centre ; 
(2.) hangings and curtains of some kind ; (3.) cords at- 
tached to — (4.) pins, which are driven into the ground, in 
order to take sure liold of it. 

Of the various kinds of tents, some were made of slight 


materials, and others were erected for greater perma- 
nency ; others, again, were mere shades or hovels, and 
not made of canvass. Tents were also appropriated to 
different sexes ; Sarah had her tent ; Laban went into 
Jacob’s tent; Leah’s tent, Kachel’s tent, and the maid 
servants’ tent, are also particularized. 

Besides succoih, two other terms are used in the sacred 
Scriptures to denote tents ; namely, sheken, which Mr. 
Taylor says may be taken lor an inferior kind of tent or 
tabernacle; similar to the huts of the natives of New 
Holland, which are formed of a few branches crossing 
each other, covered with brushwood and clay, six feet m 
depth, and four or five in breadth ; the other, called aM, 
may denote a tent whose accommodation may be varied 
so as to .suit a few persons, a family ; or great men, as 
generals and kings, enriched and ornamented. Of this 
kind of tent, a description is given by Sir John Chardin, 
in his Travels, who relates that the deceased king of Per- 
sia caused a lent to be made that cost one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. It was called the house of gold, 
because there was nothing but gold that g^listened in every 
part of it. Its cornice was embellished with verses, whica 
concluded in this manner: “If thou still demandest at 
what time the throne of this second Solomon was built, I 
will toll thee — Behold the ihrone of the second Solomon 
here the last words, being taken for numerals, make 1057, 
the date of the year. 

The Turks spare for nothing in rendering their tents 
convenient and magnificent , those of the grandees are 
said to be exceedingly splendid, and entirely covered witli 
silk, besides being lined with a stuff of the same material. 
Van Egmont and Hey man mention one which cost twen- 
ty-five thousand piastres, and was not finished in less than 
three years , it was lined with a single piece made of ca- 
mels’ hair, and beautifully decorated with festoons, and 
sentences in the Turkish language. Nadir Shah had a 
very superb tent, covered on the outside wulh scarlet 
broadcloth, and lined within with violet-colored satin, or- 
namented with a grea* variety of animals, flowers, &c., 
formed entirely of pearls and precious stones. 

The tent.s of princes are freipiently illuminated as a 
mark of honor and dignity. Norclen tells us, that the 
tent of the bey of Girge was distinguished from those of 
others by forty lamps suspended before it, iii the form of 
chequer work 

Tents are also of vanous colors ; black, as the tents of 
Kedar ; red, as of scarlet cloth ; yellow, as of gold shining 
brilliantly ; white, as of canvass. They are also of vari- 
ous shapes; some circular, others of an oblong figure, not 
unlike the bottom of a ship turned upside down. In 
Syria, the tents are generally made of cloih of goats’ hair, 
woven by women. Those of the Arabs arc of black 
goats’ hair. Some other naluuis adopt the same kind, but 
It is not common. Thevenot says the Curds of Mesopo- 
tamia do. The modern royal tents of the Arabs have ge- 
nerally no other covering tlian black haircloth. The 
Turcomans, who are a nation living in the Holy Land, 
dwell in tents of white linen doth . they are very neat in 
their camps, and lie m gmid beds. The Egyptian and 
Moorish mhabilanls of Askalon are said to use white 
tents ; and D’Arvicux mentions, that the tent of an Arab 
einir he visited, was distinguished from the rest by its 
being of white cloth. 

It was customary to pitch tents near water-springs or 
fountains. Tlie army of Ishbosheth sat down by the pool 
of Gibeun, 2 Sam. 20: 12, 13. Cliardm informs us that 
Tahraa.sp, the Persian monarch, used to retire, in the 
summer, three or four leagues into the country, where he 
lived ill tents, at the foot of mount Olouvent, in a place 
abounding in cool spnngs and pleasant shrubs. The fol- 
lowing stanza from the Bedavi, a Persian }>oct, translated 
by Fox, will further illustrate this. Speaking of the shep- 
herd, he says, 

“ Or haply, wh«n the euimner sunbeam pours 
Intensely o’er ih’ unshaded wide extent, 

Ho leads instinctive where the grove embowers, 

And rears beside the brook his shelfrlug tent.” 

The words sumth and masac are variously rendered in 
our translation, curtain, tabernacle, covert, pavilion, col- 
lege, booth, tent, a hanging, and a covering. — Calmet* 
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TENT-MAIfEn, Si. Paul, according lo the practice 
of the Jews, who, however opulent, always taught their 
children some trade, appears to have been a leiu-maker. 
This, however, is understood by some moderns to mean a 
maker of tent-cloth, St. Paul being a Cilician, a country 
which produced a species of rough-haired goats, from 
which the Cilicians manufactured a thick and coarse cloth, 
much used for tents. The fathers, however, say that he 
made military tents, the material of which was skins. — 
WnUon, 

TEPHILIM. (See Frontlets.) 

TEHAH; the father of Abraham, Gen. 11: 24. (See 
Abraham.) 

TERAPHIM ; idols, or superstitious figures, to which 
extraordinary effects were ascribed. The Eastern people 
are still much addicted to 
this superstition of talis- 
mans. The Persuins call 
them a name nearly 

approaching to terapliinx. 
Those of Rachel must have 
been gross images, made 
of some precious metal. 
See Gen. 31: 19. 1 Sam. 
15: 23. Judg. 17: 5. Ez. 
21- 21. Zeeh. 10: 2, where 
the word teraphiin is used 
for an idol, or superstitions 
figure. 

The prophet Hosea, (3: 
4, 5.) threatening Israel, 
.say.s, “ The children of Is- 
rael shall abide many days 
Without a king, and without 
a prince, and without a 
sacrifice, and without an 
image, and without an 
ephod, and without tera- 
phirn that is, during their 
captivity they shall be de- 
prived of the public exer- 
cise of their religion, and even weaned from their private 
sujierstition. The passage is highly descriptive of the 
depth of iheir suffering. See jFVngwewf, 738. — CiUmef. 

TERMINISTJC CONTROVERSY ; a controversy 
earned on between professors Ittig and Rechenberg, at 
Leipsic, towards the end of the seventeenth century, re- 
specting the (luestioti— Whether God has fixed a ferminm 
gratice, or deteniiinate period iii the life of an individual 
within which he may repent, and find favor with his 
Maker; but after the expiration of which neither of the 
two is possible. Rechenberg adopted the affirmative, anif 
those who coincideil in his opinion w'erc called Terminhu. 
Ittig, on the contrary, maintained that acce.ss was to be 
had to the grace of God at all times, and that the day of 
grace extended through the whole of Ui'e.-^lhnd. Buck. 

TERTIUS; Paul’s amanuensis in writing his epistle 
to the Romans, Rom. 16: 22. Lightfoot conjectures that 
he w^as the same as Silas, thi.s Hebrew name signifying 
the same as the Latin Tertius. — Calmet. 

TEST ACT. (Sec Act, Test.) 

TESTAMENT, is commonly taken in Scripture for 

the promises. (See Covenant.) — 
Calmet. ' 

TESTAMENT, New. The religious institution of 
Jesus Christj^says Hr. Campbell, is frequently denominated 
mint aiathm, which is almost always rendered the New 
Testament ; yet the word diatheLe by itself, is generally 
^ansiated covenant. It is the Greek word whereby the 
Seventy have uniformly translated the Hebrew word Be- 
nthj which our translators have invariably translated co- 
corresponds much better 
to the English word covenant than to testament, there can 
be no question ; yet the word dmiklke in classical use is 
more frequently rendered Testament. The proper Greek 
word for covenant is smthlkl, which is not found in the 
New Testament, and occurs only ihrice in the Septuavint 
where it is never ^ployed for rendering the word Benih. 

The term New is added to distinguish it from the Old 
Covettant, that is, the disT» nsation of Moses. The two 



covenants are alway.s in Scripture the two dispensations : 
that under Moses is tlie old, that under the Messiah is the 
new. In the latitude wherein the term i.s used in holy 
writ, the command, under the sanction of death, which 
God gave to Adam, may, with sufficient propriety, be 
termed a covenant ; but it is never so called in Scripture j 
and when mention is made of the two covenants, the old 
and the new, or the first and the second, there appears to 
be no reference to any thing that related to Adam. In all 
such places, Moses and Jesus are contrasted, — the Jewish 
economy and the Christian ; mount Smai, in Arabia, where 
the law was promulgated, and mount Sion, in Jerusalem, 
where the gospel was first published. 

These terms, from signifying the two dispensations, 
came soon to denote the b(K>ks wherein they were written, 
the sacred writings of the Jews being called the Old Tes- 
tament, and the writings superadded by the apostles and 
evangelists, the New Testament. An example of the use 
of the former application we have in 2 Cor. 3: 14 : “ Un- 
til this day remaineth the veil nntaken away in the read- 
ing of the Old Testament.” See Dr. Co^nphelVs Dhser.j 
part 3.-^IIend. Burk. 

TESTAMENT, Old. (See Bible ; Scripture.) 

TESTIMONY, and Testimonies, are terms often used 
by the scriptural writers to denote the whole revelation 
wdiich God hath graciously given to the children of men, 
as the rnle of their faith and practice, Ps. 19: 7. In this 
extensive sense the Psalmist uses the latter term through- 
out the whole of the hundred and nineteenth Psalm. See 
ver. 2, 1-1, 22, 24, 31,36, 46, 59, 79, 99, 111, 119, 125, 129, 
138, 144, 157,167, 168, &c. The two tables of stone, 
on which the law or ten commandments were written, are 
also called the testimony, (Exod. 25: 16, 21. 31. 18.) be* 
cause they were a witness of the covenant between God 
and his people ; and hence the ark in which they were tie- 
ptisiied is termed “ the ark of the testimony,” Kxod. 25; 
22. And in tlie New Testament, the gospel is frequently 
termed the testimony.” It is the testimony of God, for 
it contains that wliich he hath testified of his Son, namely, 
that in him he is well pleased, as the substitute and repre- 
sentative of all his guilty people, and as delivered for 
their offences, and raised again for their justification, 
Malt. 3: 17. 17:5. John 3: 32. It is the testimony of 
Christ also, and of his apostles, 1 Cor. 1: 0, 2 Thess. 1: 10. 
2 Tim. J: 8. (See the articles EvinENCE ; Inspiration ; 
Faith ; Gospel ; Truth, Acc.) — Jones. 

TETRARCH ; a sovereign of the fourth part of a state, 
province, or kingdom, Matt. 14: 1. Luke 3; 1, 19. 9: 7. 
Acts 13; 1. It was a title frequent among the descendants 
of Herotl the Great, to whom the Roman emperors distri- 
buted his dominions at their pleasure. But the word te- 
irarch ought not lo be understood rigorously, as it was 
occasionally given to a prince who pos.sessed, perhaps, 
a half, or a third part, of a state. — Calmet. 

TIIACHER, (Thomas,) first minister of the Old South 
church m Boston, was born in England, May 1, 1620, and 
arrived in thus country June 4, 1635. He pursued his 
studies under the direc tion of president Chauncey. Janu- 
ary 2, 1644, he was ordained minister of Weymouth ; but 
after the death of his wife, in 1664, he was induced to re- 
move lo Boston. When a new church wa.s formed out of 
the first by persons displeased with the settlement of Mr. 
Havenport, Mr. Tbacher was in^alled its pastor, February 
16, 1670. He died October 15, 1678, aged fifty-eight. 

Being well .skilled in the Hebrew, he composed a lexi- 
con of the principal words m that language. President 
Stiles speak.s of him as the best Arabic scholar in the 
country. As a preacher he was very popular, being re- 
markably fervent and copious in prayer. He was also a 
physician. He published a Fast Sermon, 1674; a Brief 
Rule to Guide the Common People in the Small Pox and 
Measles, 1677; second ed, 1702. Magnolia^ iii. 148 — 

THACHER, (Peter, H. D.,) minister in Boston, was 
bom in Milton, March 21, 1752, and was graduated at 
Harvard college in 1769. September 19, 1770, he was 
ordained the minister of Malden. Being a strict Calvinist 
in his sentiments, be contended xealously for the faith of 
his fathers. As a preacher he was admired. His orato- 
rial powers, his fluency in prayer, and the pathos of his 
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expression, were applauded by the serious and intelligent, 
and rendered him uncommonly acceptable to the multi- 
tude. No young mar preached to such crowded assem- 
blies. Mr. Whitticld in his prayers called him the young 
Elijah. He was installed minister of the churcli in Brat- 
tle street, Bo.ston, as successor of Br. Cooper, January 12, 
17H5 ,* and in this vineyard of the Lord he continued till 
his death. Being afliicted with a pulmonary complaint, 
his physicians recommended the milder air of a more 
southern climate. He accordingly sailed for Savannah, 
where hedie<l, December Id, 1802, aged fifty. Just before 
he set sail from Boston he was visited by Dr. Stillman, to 
whom he expressed his belief that he should not recover, 
and said, with peculiar energy, “The doctrines I have, 
preached are now rny only comfort. My hopes are built 
on the atonement and righteousness of Christ.” His pub- 
lications were chiefly occasional sermons. — Allen. 

'PHADDEUSj the surname of Jude the apostle. (See 
the article Jude.) — Jonei. 

THANKFULNESS. (See GnATiTUDE, and Thanks- 
giving ) 

THANKSGIVING; that part of divine worship wherein 
we acknowledge benefits received. 

It implies,” says Br. Barrow, (vol. i. ser. S and 9,) 
“1. A right apprehension ot the benefits conferred 2. 
A faithful retention of benelits in the memory, and fre- 
quent reflections upon them. 3. A due esteem and valua- 
tion of benefits. 4. A reception of tho.se benefits with a 
willing mind, a vehement afieciion. fi. Due acknowledg- 
ment of our obligations, d. Endeavors of real compensa- 
Iron ; or, as it respects the Divine Being, a willingness to 
serve aiul exalt him. 7. Esteem, veneration, and love of 
the benefactor.” 

The blessings for which we should be thankful are, 1 
Temporal; sii^’h iis health, food, raiment, rest, dec. 2. 
Spintiml; su(di as the Bible, ordinances, the gospel and 
Us blessings; as free grace, ad<»ption, pardon, justification, 
calling, dec. 3. Eternal, or the enjoyment of God in a 
future state. Also for all that is past, what we now en- 
joy, and what is promised ; for private and public, for or- 
dinary and extraordinary blessings ; for prosperity, and 
even adversity, so far as rendered subservient to our 
good. 

The excellency of this duty appears, if wc consider, 1. 
Its antiquity . it existed inParadi.se before Adam fell, and 
therefore prior to the graces of faith, repentance, &'c 2. 

Its sphere of ojicration ; being far beyond many other 
graee.s which are confined to time and place 3. Its felici- 
ty : .some dunes are painful ; as repentance, conflict with 
sin, dec. ; but this i.'j a source of .sublime pleasure. 4 Its 
lensonableness. An<l, 5. Its perpetuity. This will be in 
exen-isc forever, when other grare.s will not be ne«*es.sary, 
as (aith, repentance, iVc. 

The obligation to this duty arises, 1. From the relation 
we stand m to God, 2. The divine command. 3. The 
promises God hath made. 4. The example of all good 
men 5. Our unworthiness of the blessings we re<eivc. 
And, 6. The jirospect of eternal glory Bnrroiv's IVer/;*?; 
Chnlmers^ (h). ; Hall's do.; Theology . — [fmd Jiurk. 

THARSHISH. (Sec Tarsiusii.) 

'VHAUM ATURGIS'r ; a worker of wonders, or mira- 
cle-!, from the Greek, tlmtma, a wonder, and ergw*, a work. 
— H'ftd Bnrk. 

THEBEAN LEGION. (See Legion. Tiiebean.) 

THKBET; the tenth month of the Hebrew holy year-; 
the fourth of the civil year. (See Yeah, and Month ) — 
Cahnel. 

THEFT; the taking away the properly of another 
without his knowlerlge or consent. This is not only a .sin 
against our neighbor, but a direct violation of that part of 
the decalogue which says, “ Thou shall not steal.” 

T)u.s law require.s justice, truth, and faithfulness in all 
onr dealings with men ; to owe no man any thing, but to 
give to all their dues ; to be true to all engagements, pro- 
mises, and contracts j and to be faithful in whatever is 
committed to our enre and trust. It forbids all unjust 
ways of increasing our own and hurting our neighbor’s 
substance, by using false balances and measures; by over- 
reaching and circumventing in trade and commer''e; by 
taking away by force or fraud the goods, persons, and 


properties of men ; by borrowing and not paying again ; 
by oppression, extortion, and unlawful usury. It may in- 
clude in it, also, what is very seldom called by this name, 
1 . e. the robbing of ourselves and families, by neglecting 
oiir callings, or imprudent management thereof ; lending 
larger sums of money than our circum.stanccs will bear, 
when there is no prospect of payment ; by being profuse 
and excessive in our expenses ; indulging imlawlul plea- 
sures, and thereby reducing our families to poverty ; or 
even, on the oilier hand, by laying up a great deal for the 
time to come, while our families are left to starve, or re- 
duced to Uie greatest inconvenience and distress. (See 
Fn AUD, and Thief.) Dmfi^hfs Tbeologij. — Hend. Bnck. 

THEODORE, a Syrian by birth, a soldier by profession, 
and a Christian by faith, .set fire to the temple of Cybcle, 
in Amasia, through an honest indignation at tiie idola- 
trous worship practised therein : for which, being appre- 
hended, he was severely scourged and then burned, A D. 
30(). — For. 

THEODICY • (Gr theodikuia ;) a word used to denote 
the jusuficaiion of the divine character and ways. It is 
principally concerned with the existence of physical and 
moral evil, especially the latter, the origin of which has 
furnished a problem which has never been, and, in all 
likelihood, never will be, solved in the present state of 
things. Leibnitz wrote an cs^ay, entitled “ Be Tlieodi- 
cee,” in winch he enters at considerable length info the 
subject of o]»tinnisin, which has, since his day, occupied 
the attention botli of German, FCnglish, and American me- 
taphy«!icians. See Sin ; Drnf^hVs Theology. — ITtnd Back 

TilEOBOSTANS ; a numerous sect of Russian dissen- 
ters, who are vei^y zealous in their opposition to the estn- 
blishcd church, calling a the receptacle of all the hcre.sies 
that ever troubled (he peace of true believers, and loudly 
affirming that the priests only preach up Antichrist under 
the name of Jesus, and that genuine Christianity is no 
longer to lie found in the national church. They are strict 
observers of the Sabbath, particularly attentive to justice 
in their dealings, e.sp- ’inllv as it regards weights and 
measures, observant of uniif, and careful never to appeal 
to unbelievers for a dcci-iiim of their differences J'hey 
differ but little from the J^ornoriajis, which see ; only they 
purify bv prayer whatever they piircha.se in the markets 
of unbelievers, and omn to write the superscription over 
the image of tliC cross —Hend. Burk, 

THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. (See Ministeiual 
Education, and Anai.yms of Theologv.) 

THEOLOGY, (from (hens, God, and logos, doctrine, 
the doctrine or .science of God and divine things,) signi- 
fies that science which treats of the being and attributes 
of God, 111-, relations to us, the dispensations of hi.s piovi* 
donee. Ins will with respect to our actions, and hi.s piirpo- 
.ses with re^pe( t to our end The word was first used to 
denote the systems, or rather the heterogeneous fables, of 
those poets and philosophers who wrote of tlic genealogy 
and exploits of the gods of (Jreeee Hence Orpheus, Blu- 
sauis, Hesiod, A:c, uere called ihwlogians; and the same 
cpiihct was given U> Plato, on account of his sublime 
speeulnlions on the same subject. It was afterwards 
adopted by the earliest writers of the Christian church, 
who .styled the author of the Apocalypse, by way of emi- 
nem e, ho tUcologos^ the divine. As the various .subjects of 
theology are considered in their places in ll^is work, they 
need not be insisted on lierc. (See Analysis of TncoLo- 
GY.) — Hi'Tid. Burk. 

THEOLOGY, Dogmatic ; that part of divinity which 
treats of its doctrines or principles ; and is thus to be 
viewed as disiin^d from, if not in opposition to, practical 
or moral theology. Ti i.s also used in the sense of a rela- 
tion of the opinions of theologians respecting certain doc- 
trine.s. — Heud Buck. 

THEOLOGY, Elf.nciittc ; (from elenchos^ refutation, 2 
Tim. 3; 18 ) the same as theology polemic, which see. It 
is also called by some theologia antithetica. — Hend. Buck. 

THEOLOGY, German. (See Neology.) 

THEOLOGY, Natural ; the science which treats of the 
being, attributes, and will cd‘ God, as evincible from the 
various phenomena of created objects. It is a science of 
great simplicity, and a vast inuliipbeity of obvious and 
decisive evidences arc everywhere found for its illustra- 
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tion. The great book of ‘the universe lies open to all 
mankind ; and he who cannot read m it the cjcistence, 
and, to a certain extent, the character of its Author, will 
probably derive but little benefit from the labor of any 
commentator : their instructions may elucidate a few dark 
passages, and exalt our admiration of many that we 
already perceive to be beautiful j but the bulk of the 
volume is legible without assistance ; and much as we 
may find out by study and meditation, it will still be as 
nothing in comparison with what is forced upon our appre- 
hension . No thinking man can doubt that there are marks 
of design in the universe j and any enumeration of the in- 
stances in which this design is manifest, appears, at first 
sight, to be both unnecessary and impossible. A single 
example seenijs altogether as conclusive a.s a thousand ; 
and he that cannot discover any traces of contrivance in 
the foj’maiion of an eye, will probably retain liis atheism 
at the end of a whole system of physiology. 

The ancient sceptics seem to have had nothing to setup 
against a designing Deity but the obscure omnipotency 
of chance, and the experimental combinations of a chaos 
of restless atoms. The task of the theistic philosophers 
was, therefore, abundantly easy in those days ; and 
though their physical science was by no means very cor- 
rect or extensive, they seem to have performed it in a bold 
and satisfactory manner. They appealed at once to the 
order and symmetry of nature, and to the regularity and 
magnificence of the grand structure of the universe. The 
great phenomena of the heavens, in particular, appear to 
have arrested their attention ; and the magnitude and uni- 
formity of the planetary movements seem to have aflbrdcd 
a sufficient proof of divine power and intelligence. In 
this broad and general way did the theisls of antiquity 
propose their evidence of the dtvaie mind, finding it easier, 
and probably thinking it more magnificent, ami belter 
suited to the dignity of the Deity, that the proofs of his 
existence should be derived from the great and sublime 
parts of his creation, than from the petty contrivances of 
animal or vegetable organization 

In the mean time physical vV.ience was making slow but 
continual advances ; and curious inquirers were able to 
penetrate into the more immediate causes of many of the 
appearances of nature. Elated with tlie.se discoveries, 
which ought to have increased their veneration for the su- 
preme Contriver of the whole, they immediately fancied 
they had found out the great secret of nature ; and as- 
cribing imaginary qualities and cnergie.s to different clas- 
ses ol bodies, they dethroned the Deity by the agency of 
secondary causes, and erected a system of matenali.sm in 
his stead. It was in those circumstances that certain false 
opinions as to the opposition of religion and philosophy 
originated. Those whose dispositions inclined them to 
devout contemplation, were accustomed to look upon the 
wonders of nature in the gross, to consider them as envi- 
roned with a certain awful mystery, and to discountenance 
every attempt to pry into their origin, ns a presumptuou.s 
ami profane interference with the councils of omnipotence. 
Inqui.siiive naturali.sts, on the other hand, were apt to for- 
get the lawgiver in iheir zealous admiration of the law ; 
and mocking at the pious horror of the ignorant, consi- 
dered the mighty fabric of the universe as little better than 
a piece of mechanical juggling, that could only command 
our admiration while llie cause of its movements was con- 
cealed. 

This, how^ever, was an error that was soon rectified by 
the progress of those very specuIatron.s by which it had 
apparently been produced. When men began to reason 
more correctly upon the appearances of nature, they soon 
learned to perceive that the minute texture of animal and 
vegetable bodies contained more wonderful indications of 
contrivance and design than the great masses of astrono- 
my ; and that, from the greater complication of their parts, 
and our more intimate experience of their uses, they were 
infinitely better fitted to attest the adaptation of means to 
ends than the remoter wonders of the heavens. Boyle 
and Newton carried this principle of philosophical piety 
along with them into all their sjieculations. The micro- 
scopical observers caught the same spirit. Ray and Der- 
ham successively digested all the physics of their day into 
a system of natural theology. A late editor of Derham 


has inserted most of the modern discoveries ; and in the 
recent jKipular works of Paley and Chalmers, the science 
has been presented in the most interesting and instructive 
forms. (See Relioion, and Physiolooy.) — Hend^ Buck. 

THEOLOGY, Polemic j that branch of the science 
which treats of the disputed points in a critical manner, 
taking up the different or erroneous views that have been 
advanced respecting them, and refuting these views, either 
by logical arguments, or by an exposure of them by a 
true cjritical exposition of such texts of Scripture as bear 
upon the controverted subjects. The phrase was first used 
by Friedman Beckmann, a Jena theologian of the seven- 
teenth century, who wrote a book under the title of Theo- 
^ logia Poletnica. — Hend. Buck. 

THEOLOGY, Positive ; that mode of treating divinity 
which consists in an exclusive appeal to the testimonies 
of the fathers, the decrees or canons of councils, &cc. 
which, being considered as determining the sense of the 
church on any disputed points, render the doctrines thus 
determined fixed and certain . — Ilend. Buck. 

THEOLOGY, Scholastic, is that species of divinity 
which clears and discusses questions by reason and argu- 
ment ; in which .sense it stands, in some measure, opposed 
to positive divinity, which is founded on the authority of 
fathers, councils, <fec. The school divinity is now fallen 
into contempt, and is scarcely regarded anywhere but in 
some of the universities, where they are still, by their 
charters, obliged to teach it. — Jlend, Buck. 

THEOLOGY, Sy.stkmatic ; such a methodically ar- 
ranged form of the great truths and precepts of religion, 
as enables the student to contemplate them in their natu- 
ral connexion, and thus to perceive both the mutual depen- 
dence of the parts, and the symmetry of the whole. Ar- 
rangement, every one acknowledges, is a very considerable 
help both to the understanding and the memory ; and the 
more simple and natural the arrangement is, the greater 
is the assistance which we derive from it. There are, in- 
deed, few arts or sciences which may not be digested into 
different methods ; and each method may have advan- 
tages peculiar to itself ; yet, m general, it may be affirmed 
that that arrangement will answer best, upon the whole, 
in which the order of nature is most strictly adhered to, and 
wherein nothing is taught previously which presupposes 
the knowledge of what is to be explained afterwards. 

It is no objection either against holy writ on the one 
hand, or against the systematic study of it on the other, 
that there is no such digest of the doctrines and precepts 
of our religion exhibited in the Bible. It is no objection 
against holy writ, becau.se, to one who considers attentively 
the whole plan of providence regarding the redemption 
and final restoration of man, it will be evident that, in or- 
der to the perfecting of the whole, the parts must have 
been unveiled successively and by degrees, a.s the scheme 
advanced towards its completion. And if the doctrines to be 
believed, and the duties to be practised, are delivered there 
with sufficient clearness, we hav^e no reason to complain : 
nor IS it for us to prescribe rules to infinite wisdom. On 
the other hand, it is no objection against this study, or the 
attempt to reduce the articles of our religion into a sys- 
tcmaiic form, that they are not thus methodically digested 
ill the Bible. Holy writ is given us that it may be used 
by us for our spiritual instruction and improvement ; rea- 
son is given us to enable us to make the proper use of 
both the temporal and the spiritual benefits which God 
hath seen meet to bestow. The conduct of the beneficent 
Father of the universe is entirely analogous in both. He 
confers liberally the material, or means of enjoyment ; he 
gives the capacity of using them ; at the same time he 
requires the exertion of that capacity, that so the advan- 
tages he has bestowed may be turned by us to the best 
account. We are then at liberty, nay, it is our duty to 
arrange ihe doctrine of holy writ in such a way, as may 
prove most useful in assisting us both to understand and 
to retain it. 

It would be in vain to look for much of systematic theo- 
logy in the fathers or earlier writers of the Christian church. 
They lived too near the limes of the apostles to feel the 
necessity or importance of this kind of writing: nor were 
their circumstances at all favorable to it. Most of them 
were incapable of any thing profound j the body of the 
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people were of the same description ; and both teachers and 
taught were so much conversant with a state of suffering^ 
as to have scarcely either time or inclination for any thing 
but what bore immediately on the practice or the consola- 
tions of the gospel. Origen and Cynl, of Jerusalem, were 
the first among the Greeks who did any thing in tins way. 
The former, in his work, <pm archdfi, or Four Books con- 
cerning Principles, while he gives some information, as- 
tounds us with allegories and absurdities ; the latter, in 
his Catechetical Discourses,’^ which were written in his 
youth, conveys some useful instruction in a less objec 
tionable manner. Augustine, in his Enchiridion, or Trea- 
tise Faith, Hope, and Charity, presents a kind of sys- 
tem, while, in some of his other writings, he*discus.ses 
many of those questions which at a future period were 
reduced into more regular form, and occasioned intermina- 
ble disputes. 

It was in the middle ages that scholastic theology com- 
bined into regular system the principles and duties of reli- 
gion ; but unfortunately it presented the subject in a 
shape, not only opposed to sound philosophy, and repug- 
nant to all correct taste, but calculated to do the mo^l seri- 
ous injury to religion. The works of Abelard, Lombard, 
Aquinas, and other angelic or seraphic doctors of the dark 
ages, afford proofs of no inconsiderable talent, especially 
in dialectics ; but unhappily it was employed rather to be- 
wilder the mind than to aid the discovery of truth The 
metaphysics of Plato, the logic of A ristoUe, and the cor- 
rupt theology of the church of Rome, were amalgamated 
into one crude, incoherent mass of unintelligible dogmas, 
which was honored with the title of the orthodox faith, 
and the slightest departure from which was deemed a per- 
nicious heresy. 

To these succeeded the Roman casuists, who occupied 
themselves not so much with the metaphysics of doctrine 
as with metaphysics of practice. (See Casuist.) Their 
works are storehouses of logical subtleties, and magazines 
of moral combustibles, suflicient to distract and destroy 
the universe. This style of writing in the department of 
systematic and ca.suistic theology among the Romanists, 
gave place to a simpler and more practical mode of treat- 
ing such subjects, under the denomination of “Common- 
places,” among the reformers. Disgusted with the meta- 
physical absurdilits and logomachies of the schoolmen, 
Melancthon, Luther, and others, produced comprmdiums, 
or brief systems of religion, in which, arranged under va- 
rious heads, the principal articles of Christian faith and 
duty were plainly stated. The confessions of the re- 
formed churches necessnarily assumed a sy.stematic form, 
and expositions or commentaries on them brouglil the 
doctrines and duties of religion in regular digests before 
the people of every country in w'hich they were adopted. 
In most of these productions, while both occupy one 
book, the credenda and the agenda are always treated 
distinctly. 

In systematic theology the Institutions of Calvin, though 
not the first m order of lime, carried off the palm from all 
its predecessors, and has not yet been surpassed b> any 
competitor. Diversity of opinion may exist respecting 
some of the positions of the Genevese reformer, and even 
among those who hold his general views of Christian doc- 
trine there may not be an entire concurrence in every sen- 
timent or expression ; but while profound piety, masculine 
energy of mind, acuteness and strength of argument, per- 
spicuity of statement, and purity of language, continue to 
be respected among men, ihe Christian Institutes of John 
Calvin will secure for their author immortal honor. 

The following are some of the principal writers in this 
department of theology : Polanus, AUingtuSy Turrefin, Pic- 
tet, MarkiuSf Mastrecht, Stapfer, Witsius, Braunius, Ames, 
Buddaus, Perkms, Donmham, Baxter^ Bates, Leigh, Lm- 
borch, liidgUy, Stackhouse, Doddridge, Brofon, Boston, Gill, 
Hopkins, Dnnght, Watson, Storr and Flatt, and Knapp ; 
Camphell on Systematic Theology ; Orme^s Life of Baxter ; 
and Works of Andrew Fuller. — Hend. Buck. 

THEOPASCHITES ; a denomination, in the fifth cen- 
tury. who held that Christ had but one nature, which was 
the divine, and, consequently, that this divine nature suf- 
fered. — Hmid. Buck. 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS ; a sect of deists, who, in 


September, 179G, published at Paris a soft of catechism of 
directory for social worship, under the title of Manuel des 
Thoanthrophiles. This religious breviary found favor ; the 
congregation became numerous ; and in the second edition 
of their Manual they assumed the less harsh denomination 
of ThcOphilanthropists, i. e. lovers of God and man. 
According to them, the temple the most worthy of the Di- 
vinity is the universe. Abandoned sometimes under the 
vault of heaven to the contemplation of the beauties of 
nature, they render its Author the homage of adoralum 
and gratitude. Tht*y, nevertheless, have temples erected 
by the hands of men, in which it is more commodious for 
them to assemble, to hear lessons concerning his wistlorn. 
Certain moral inscriptions ; a simple altar, on which they 
deposit, as a sign of gratitude for the benefits of the Crea- 
tor, such flowers or fruits as the seasons atilord ; a tribune 
for the lecturers and discourses, form the whole of the orna- 
ments of their temples. 

The first inscription, placed above the altar, recalls to 
remembrance the two religious dogmas which are the 
foundation of their moral. 

First inscription.— We behevc in the existence of God, 
in the immortality of the soul. Second inscription. — Wor- 
ship God, cherish your kind, render yourselves useful to 
your country. Third inscnption,— Good is every thing 
which tends to the preservatum or the perfection of man. 
Evil is every thing which lendh to destroy or deteriorate 
him Fourth inscription — Children, honor yopr fathers 
and mothers ; obey them willi affection ; comiort their old 
age Fathers and mothers, instruct y()ur children. Fifth 
inscripium. — Wives, regard your husbands, the chiefs of 
your houses Husbands, love your wives, and render 
yourselves reciprocally happy. 

From the concluding part of the Manual of the Thco- 
philanthropists, we may learn something more of their sen- 
timents. “ If any one ask you,” say they, “ what is the 
oiigin of your religion and of your worshij), you can an- 
swer him thus : Open the most ancient books tvliich are 
known ; seek there w’hat w'as the religion, what the vvor- 
ship of the first human beings of which history has pre- 
served the remeinbrauci . Diere you will see that their 
religion was whnt w'e now call natural religion, because it 
has for its principle even the Author of nature. It is he 
that has engraven it in the heart of the first human be- 
ings, in ours, m that of all the inhabitants of the earth ; 
this religion, ^vhich consusis in wairshipping God and 
cherishing our kind, is w^hat wre express by one single word, 
that of Theophilanihropy . 'Phus our religion is that of 
our first parents ; it is yours ; it is ours ; it is the univer- 
sal religion. As to our w’orship, u is also that of uur first 
fathers. See, even in the most ancient WTilings, that the 
exterior signs by wdiich they rendered their homage to llie 
Creator were of gieat simplieiiy. They dressed for him 
an altar of earth; they oflered him, in sign of their grati- 
tude and of their submission, some of the productions 
which they held of his liberal hand. The fathers exhort- 
ed their cliildren to virtue ; they all encouraged one an- 
other, under the auspices of the Divinity, to the accom- 
plishment of their duties. This simple worship the sage.s 
of all nations have not ceased to profess, and they have 
transmitted it down to us without interruption. 

“ If they yet ask you of w'honi you hold your mission, 
answer, We hold it of God himself, who, in giving us two 
arms to aid our kind, has also given us intelligence to mu- 
tually enlighten us, and the love of good to bring us to- 
gether to virtue ; of God, who has given experience and 
wisdom to the aged to guide the young, and authority to 
fathers to conduct their children. 

“ If they are not struck wuth the force of these reasons, 
do not further discuss the subject'; and do not engage your 
self in controversies, which tend to diminish the love of 
our neighbors. Our principles are the eternal truth : they 
will subsist, whatever individuals may sujiport or attack 
them, and the efforts of the wicked will not even prevail 
against them. Rest firmly attached to them, without at- 
tacking or defending any religious system ; and remem- 
ber, that similar discussions have never produced good, 
and that they have often tinged the earth with the blood 
of men. Let us lay aside systems, and ajiply ourselves 
to doing good : it is the only road to happiness.” So much 
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for ihe divinity of the Theophilanthropists ; a system en- 
tirely defective, because it wants the true foundation, — 
the word of God ; the grand rule of all our actions, and 
the only basis on which our hopes and prospects of suc- 
cess can be built, — Head, Buck. 

THEOPHILUS ; an honorable person, to whom the 
evangelist Luke addressed his gospel, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, Luke 1: 3. Acts 1; 3. He was probably a Chris- 
tian of quality, and most likely governor or intendant of 
some province ; such having generally the title of 7nost ex- 
cellent. It IS right to observe, however, that it does not of 
necessity imply a Homan appellation of honor ; nor does 
the name Theophilus occur in Roman history, as a go- 
vernor. It is found among the Jewish high-priesls, in a 
son of Annas, who was high-pnest m the year when our 
Savior was crucified. Theophilu.s was nominated to that 
ofiice instead of Ins brother Jonathan, who had been de- 
posed by Vitelliiis; (Joseph. Ant. xviii. xix. xx.) and Mi- 
chaelis countenances the notion that this wa.s Luke’s Theo- 
philus. — CalvieA. 

TIIEOSOPHISTS ; (from iheos^ God, and sophia, wis- 
dom ;) professors of divine wisdom ; another name for the 
Kosirrucians, which see. — Williams. 

THERAPEUT-a2. One pariicuUr phenomenon which 
resulted from the theosophico-ascetic spirit among the 
Alexandrian Jews, was the sect of the Therapeutic. Their 
head-quarters were at no great distance Irom Alexandria, 
in a quiet pleasant spot on the shores of the lake Mccris, 
where they lived, like the anchorites in later periods, shut 
up in separate cells, and employed llicriiselves in nothing 
but prayer, and the contemplation of divine thing.s. An 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture was the foundation 
of liieir speculations ; and they had old theosophical wri- 
tings which gave them this turn. They lived only on 
bread and water, and accustomed themselves to fa.sting. 
They only ate in the evening, and many fasted for several 
(lays together. They met together every Sabbath day, 
and every seven week.s they held a still more solemn as- 
sembly, because the number seven was pcculiaily holy m 
their estimation. They then celebrated a Mrnjde love- 
feast, consisting of bread with salt and hyssop ; thcoso- 
phical discussions were held, and the hymns wliich they 
had from their old traditions were sung ; and mystical 
dances, bearing reference to the wonderful works of God 
with the fathers of their people, Avere continued, amidst 
choral songs, to a late hour in the night. '•Many men of 
disungui.shed learning have considered this sect as nothing 
but a scion of the Essenes, trained up under the peculiar 
influence of the Egyptian spirit — Watson 

TIJESSALONIANS ; the Christians of Thessalomca, to 
whom Si. Paul sent two epistles. (See Thessalomca.) 
It IS recorded in the Act.s, that St. Paul, in his first jour- 
ney upon the continent of Europe, preached the gospel at 
Thc.ssalonica, at that lime the capital of Macedonia, with 
considerable success ; but that after a short stay he was 
driven thence by the malice and violence of the unbe- 
lieiung Jews. From Thessalomca St. Paul went to Berea, 
and thence to Athens, at both which places he remained 
but a short time. From Athens he sent Timothy to Thes- 
salomca, to confirm the new converts in their faith, and to 
inquire into their conduct. Timothy, upon his return, 
found St. Paul at Corinth. Thence, probably in A. D. 52, 
St. Paul wrote the first epistle to the Thessalonians ; and 
It IS to be supposed that llic subjects of which it treats, 
were suggests by the account which he received from 
Timothy. It is now generally believed that this was writ- 
ten the first of all St. Paul’s epistles, but it is not known 
by w'hoin it was sent to Thcssalonica. The church there 
consisted chiefly of Gentile converts, 1 Thess. J: 9. This 
epistle is written in terms of high commendation, earnest- 
ness, and affection. 

It is generally believed that the messenger who carried 
the former epistle into Macedonia, upon his return to Co- 
rinth, informed St. Paul that the Thessalonians had infer- 
red, from some expressions m it, that the coming of 
Christ and the final judgment wore near at hand, and 
would happen in the time of many who were then alive, 

1 Thess. 4: 15, 17. 5: 5. The principal design uf the se- 
cond epistle to the Thessalonians was to correct that 
error, and prevent the mischief w'hich it would naturally 


occasion. It was written from Corinth, probably at the 
end of A. D. 52. — Watson. 

THESSALONICA j a celebrated city in Macedonia, and 
capital of that kingdom, standing upon the Thesmaic sea. 
Stephen of Byzantium s&ys that it was improved and 
beautified by Philip, king of Macedon, and called Thessa- 
loQica in memory of the victory that he obtained over the 
Thessalians. Its old name was Thesma, The Jews had 
a synagogue here, and their number was considerable, 
Acts 17. It IS now called Salonica, and a few years since 
contained sixty thousand inhabitants. — Watson. 

THEUDAS ; the name of two impostors who apjwared 
among the Jews, in A. D. 33, and A. B. 45, and who occa- 
sioned the death of many who were led away by them, 
Acts 5: 36. (Joseph. Ant. b. xx. c. 2.) — Calmet. 

THIBETIANS, or Tidetians j the inhabitants of Thibet, 
or Tibet, in Asia. There is something singular in the super- 
stition of these people. The Delai Lama (Geand Lama) 
is at once the high-pnest, and the visible object of adora- 
tion, to this nation, to the hordes of wandering Tartars, 
and to the prodigious population of China. (See Lama, 
Grand.) — WtUiams. * 

THIEF. Among the Hebrews theft was not punished 
w'ith ^Jeath : *'Men do not despise a thief if he steal to 
satisfy his soul wdien he is hungry. But if he be Ibiind, 
he shall restore sevenfold ; he shall give all the substance 
of his house,” Prov. 0: 30, 31. The law allowed the kill- 
ing of a night-robber, because it Avas supfiosed his inten- 
tion was to murder, as well as to rob, Exod. 22: 2. It 
condemned a common thief to make double restitution, 
Exod. 22: 4. If he stole an ox he was to restore it five- 
fold ; if a sheep, only fourfold, Exod. 22: 1. 2 Sam. 12. 0. 
But if the animal that was stolen was found alive in his 
house he only rendered the double of it. If he did nol 
make restitution, they seized Avhat was in hns house, put 
n up to sale, and even sold the jierson himself if he had 
not wherewithal to make satisfaction, Exod. 22: 3. (See 
Fraud, and Theit.) — Watson. 

THIRST, is a painful, natural sensation, occasioned by 
the absence of moisture from tlie stomach. As this sen- 
sation IS accompanied by vehement desire, the term is 
.sometimes used in Scripture m a moral sense., for a vehe- 
ment menial desire. — Calmet. 

THOMAS, the apostle, otherwise called Bidymus, which 
m Greek signifies a twin, Matt. 10: 3. Luke 6> 15. We 
know 110 pariiculars of his life till A. D. 33, John 11: 16. 
14: 5, i). 20: 24 — 20. 21: 1 — 13 Ancient iraihtion says, 
that in the disiribulion which the apostles made of the 
several parts of the world wherein they were lo preach 
the gospel, the country of the Parthians fell to the share 
of St. Thomas. It is added, that lie preached to the 
Mgdes, Persians, Carmanians, Hircanians, Baclrians, 6cc. 
Several of the fathers inform us that he also preached in 
the East Indies, dtc. — Watson. 

THOMPSON, (Charles,) secretary of congress, a pa- 
triot of the revoUiiion, Avas born in Ireland, m 1730, and 
came to this country, with his three elder brothers, about 
1741. He landed at Newcastle, with slender means of 
subsistence. Having been educated by Dr. Allison, he 
kept the Friends’ academy. He afterwards went into 
Philadelphia, where he obtained the advice and friendship 
of Br. Franklin. At the first congress, in 1774, he v/as 
called upon to take minutes of their measures ; from that 
time, he was sole secretary of the revolutionary congress. 
He resigned his office in July, 1789, having held it fifteen 
years. 

He was strictly moral, and his mind was deeply imbued 
with religious principles. His mind was enriched with 
various learning, and his character was marked by regu- 
larity, probity, firmness, and patriotism. An Indian tribe, 
which adopted him, gave him the name of The man of 
truth.” In his last years he was principally employed in 
preparing for his removal into the eternal world. He 
died in Lower Merlon, Montgomery county, near Phila- 
delphia, August 16, 1824, aged ninety-foor. He translated 
the Septuagint, which was published, entitled. Holy Bible 
translated from the Greek, fonrvols. 8vo, 1808. — Allen. 

THOMPSON, (Andrew, B. B.,) a distinguished minis- 
ter of Edinburgh, Scotland, was born in that city, July 11, 
1779. His father was John Thompson, B. B. While at 
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college he first came under the power of decided relieious 
principles. Six years he preached at Sproaston, and two 
at Perth ; from 1810 to 1814, at Greyfriars church, Edin- 
burgh ; and the remainder of his iii'e at St. George’s, a new 
church. For many years he conducted the Edinburgh 
Christian Instructer. He also contributed many articles 
to Dr. Brewster’s New Edinburgh Encyclopedia. For a 
number of years he was a leader of the orthodox party 
in the general assembly, in opposition to that “ power that 
would thrust upon a people, hungering for the bread of 
life, a heartless and unqualified pastor.” He took a de- 
cided part also against the circulation of the Ajiocrypha by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, His last great 
public effort was in behalf of the immediate emancipation 
of the slaves in the West India colonies. He died of an 
affection of the heart, February 9, 1831, greatly beloved 
and lamented. 

“ His peculiarity,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ lay in this, that, 
present him with a subject, he, of all other men, saw the 
jmnciple which was embodied in it. In him were concen- 
trated all the powers necessary to maintain and carry 
questions of the greatest difficulty and magnitude.” Yet 
the style of his sermons is simple, plain, direct, and con- 
vincing, and his addresses to the unconverted are full of 
tenderness and solemnity. His Sermons and Sacramen- 
tal Exhortations have been reprinted in Boston, in one vo- 
lume duodecimo, 1832. — Am. Qtiar. Register. 

THOU, (Jamks Augustus de,) eminent as a Christian, 
a magistrate, and a historian, was born m 1553, at Paris. 
After having studied the law at Orleans and Valence, and 
travelled in Italy, he entered into public life, and was suc- 
cessively clerk of the parliament, master of requests, and 
president a mortier. Henry IV. he served with zeal, and 
was much esteemed by him. He died in 1617. His His- 
tory of his own Times, in Latin, has been often reprinted. 
— Davenport. 

THOUGH^; an image of any thing formed in the 
mind; sentiment, reflection, opinion, design. As the 
thoughts are the prime movers of the conduct ; as in the 
sight of the divine Being they bear the character of good or 
evil ; and as they are, therefore, cognizable at his tribu- 
nal, the moral regulation of them is of the greatest impar- 
lance. It IS of consequence to inquire what thoughts 
ought to be rejected, and what to be indulged. Those of 
an evil nature, which ought to be banished, are, 1. Fretful 
and discontented thoughts. 2. Anxious and apprehensive 
thoughts. 3. Angry and wrathful thoughts. 4. Malig- 
nant and revengeful thoughts. 5. Such as are foolish, tri- 
fling, and unreasonable. 6. Wild and extravagant, vnm 
and fanta.stical. 7. Romantic and chirrrerical 8. Im- 
pure and lascivious. 9. Gloomy and melancholy. 10. 
Hasty and volatile. 11. Profane and blasphemous. 

The thoughts we ought to indulge, are those which give 
the mind a rational or religious pleasure ; tend to improve 
the understanding; raise the affections to divine objects ; 
to promote the w'elfare of our fellow-creatures, and withal 
the divine glory. To bring the mind into a habit of think- 
ing as we ought to think, there should lie a constat* de- 
pendence on, and imploring of, divine grace ; an increas- 
ing acquaintance with the sacred Scriptures; an im- 
provement of every opportunity of serious conversation ; 
a constant observance of the works of God in creation, 
providence, and grace ; and, lastly, a deep sense of the 
realities of an eternal world as revealed in the word of 
God. UphanCs Intelhctual Philosophy; Mason on Self- 
knowledge ; Watts on the Mind ; Goodwin's Vanity of the 
Thoughts ; Owen on Spiritual Mindedness. — Hend. Ruck. 

THORN ; a general name for several kinds of prickly 
plants. In the curse denounced against the earth, (Gen. 
3: 18.) its produce is threatened to be thorns and this- 
tles,” Heb. kutz urradaTf or in the Septuagint, aknnthas kai 
tribolom. St Paul uses the same words, (Heb. 6: 8.) where 
the last IS rendered “ briers ;” they are also found Hosea 
10; 8. The word kutz is put for “ thorns.” in other places, 
as Exod. 22; 6. Judg. 8: 7. Ezek. 2: 6. 28: 24 ; but we 
are uncertain whether it means a specific kind of thorn, 
or may be a generic name for all plants of a thorny kind. 
In the present instance it seems to be general for all those 
obnoxious plants, shrubs, dec., by which the labors of the 
husbandman are impeded, and which are only fit for bum- 
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ing. If the word denotes a particular plant, it may be 
the “ rest-harrow,” a pernicious prickly weed, which grows 
promiscuously with the large thistles in the uncultivated 
grounds, and covers entire fields and plains, m Egypt and 
Palestine. Judges 8: 16, harkarim. There is no doubt 
but this word means a sharp, jagged kind of plant : the 
difficulty IS to fix on one, where so many offer them.selves. 
The Septuagint preserves the original word. There is a 
plant mentioned by Hasselquist, whose name and pro- 
perties somewhat rc.semble those which arc required in 
xheharkantm of this passage : Nabka pahurus Athmai.^ 

is the nahka of the Arabs. There is every appearance 
that this is the tree which furnished the crown of thorns 
which was put on the head of our Lord. It is common in 
the East. A plant more proper for this purpose could not 
be selected ; for it is armed with thorns, its branches are 
pliant, and its leaf of a deep green, like that of ivy. Perhaps 
the enemies of Christ chose this plant, in order to add 
insult to injury, by employing a wreath approaching in 
apjiearance that which was used to crown emperors and 
generals.” In the New Testament, the Greek word 
triinslated “lliorris, ’ isakantha, Matt. 7: 16. 13:7. 27: 29. 
John 39: 2. (See Garden.) — Watson. 

THRESHING. (See Harvest, and Floor.) 

THRONE ; that magnificent seat on which princes 
usually Mt to receive the homage of their subjects, or to 
give audience to ambassadors ; where they appear in 
pomp and ceremony ; whence they dispense justice, &cc. 
The throne, the sceptre, the crown, are ordinary symbols 
of royalty, and royal amhonty. Scripture often represents 
the Lord as sitting on a throne. The Psalmist says, that 
God had confirmed Ins throne m heaven from all eternity, 
Psal 103: 19 93. 2. 45. 0. This throne was support- 
ed by lustice and equity, 97: 2. The throne of the 
Lord which was shown to Ezekiel, (chap. 1.) was at the 
.same time the most terrible, and yet the most magnificent 
object that can be imagined. It was an animated chariot, 
borne by four cherubim of an extraoidmary figure. The 
wheels were of inexplicable beauty and niagnitude, also 
animated and conducted by a spirit The throne of the 
J..ord, vliich was over the wheels and the eherubim, was 
like glittering crystal, with a seat of sapphire. He who 
sat on the throne w'as surrounded with splendor like that 
of fire, or of metal in fusion ; and round him glowed the 
colors of the rainbow. See also Isa. 6: 2 — 4. 

The cherubim on the ark of the covenant w'ere also 
con.sideied as a kind of throne of the Deity : wdiemce it is 
said in many place*^, that God sits betw^een the cherubim , 
(1 Sarn. 4-1 2 Sam. 6. 2. 2 Kings 19; 15. Psal. 18; 
10. 8(1- 1 99; 1 Isa. 37. 16.) whether we consider the 
cherubim of the ark, or the chcruhiin wffiich Isaiah and 
Ezekiel describe as being under, and about, the throne 
of the Alimghiy : and possibly to the same cherubim 
Paul refers by the term thrones, Col 1: 36. 

The throne of Solomon is described in Scripture as ihe 
fine.st and richest in the world, 1 Kings 10: 20. It w^as of 
ivory, inlaid wulh gold. The ascent w’as by seven steps; 
the back was round, and two aims supported the seat : 
tw’elve golden lions, one at each end of every step, made 
a pnncipal part of its ornaments. 

The Jew^s sometimes swore by the throne of God, or Yiy 
heaven, but our Savior forbids such oaths ; (Matt. 5; 
34. 23: 22.) for Whoever swears by heaven, swears 
by the throne of God, and by him who sitteth upon it.” 
There is a passage (Exo<I., 17: 16.) that might be under- 
stood in the sense of an oath, sworn by the throne of God ; 

The Lord has lifted up hus hand from his throne, (he 
has sworn by his throne, )lhat he W’ould make war against 
Amalek.” (See Oath.) Thus in Judith, (1: 2.) Nebu- 
chadnezzar sweais by his throne, that he would make 
war against all wdio had rejected his ambassadors. 

Id Scripture, the Son of God is represented as sitting on 
a throne at the right hand of his Father, Ps. 130; 1, Ileb. 
1: 8. Rev. 3: 21. And he himself assures his apostles, 
that they should sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel, Luke 22: 30. In the Revelation, we 
find the twenty-four elders seen in vi.sion, silting on thrones 
before the Lord, Rev. 4: 4. And (Dan. 7. 9.) when God 
is about to enter into judgment with men, thrones are pre- 
pared for judge.s. The Ancient of Days is seated, his 
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ibrone is as a flame of fire^ his wheels are as consuming 
Are; streams of Are radiate from his face; millions of 
millions of angels attend upon him, and thousands of 
thousands are round about him. 

Thrones, in the sense of an order of the celestial 
hierarchy, (Col. 1: 16.) may signify, ns above hinted, the 
cherubim, which were considered as the throne of God. 
Paul does not mention thrones among the celestial spirits 
that compose the angelic hierarchy: (Eph. 3: 10. 6: 12.) 
and hence some suppose, that by thrones, principalities, 
powers, and dominions, the apostle means no more than 
temporal powers, subordinate one to another. Thus, 
thrones denote kingly power ; principalities, governors or 
princes ; and powers, judges, magistrates of cities, &c. 
feut the connexion favors the higher sense. — CalmeL 

THUMMIM. (See Urim.) 

THUNDER, is a repercussion of. the air violently 
agitated, among dense clouds, by the lightning or electric 
flash ; and as this is the loudest natural noise with which 
mankind are acquainted, hence thunder is called “the 
voice of God,” that is, the sound most characteristic of his 
majesty. “Voices of God,” (Heb. Exod. 9: 28.) are migh- 
ty thundermgs : (Psal. 29: 3, 4.) the voice of the Lord 
breaketh the cedars ; divideth the flames of fire, &c. ; the 
Psalmist tells us, (verse 3.) he means thunder. — Calmet. 

THYATIRA ; a city of Lydia, in Asia Minor, and the 
seat of one of the seven churches in Asia. It was 
situated nearly midway between Pergamos and Sardis, 
and is still a tolerable town, considering that it is in the 
hands of the Turks, It enjoys some trade, chiefly in 
cottons. It is called by that people Ak-hisar, or White 
Castle.— Watson. 

TIARA ; the name of the pope’s triple crown. The tiara 
and keys arc the badges of the papal dignity, the tiara of 
his civil rank, and the keys of his jurisdiction ; for as 
soon as the pope is dead, his arms are represented with 
the tiara alone, without the keys. The ancient liara was 
a round high cap. John XIII. first encompassed it with 
a crown. Bom face VIII. added a second crown ; and 
Benedict XII. a third. — Hend. Buck. 

TIBERIAS ; the metropolis of Galilee, a city situated 
in a small plain, surrounded by mountains, on the western 
coast of the sea of Galilee, which, from this city, was also 
called the sea of Tiberias. Tibenas was erected by 
Herod Antipas, and so called in honor of Tiberius Caesar. 
He IS supposed to have chosen, for the erection of his 
new city, a spot where before stood a more obscure place, 
called Chenerelh or Cinnereth, which aLo gave its name 
to the adjoining lake or sea. — Watsm. 

TIBERIAS, Ska of. (^ee Galilee, Sea or.) 

TIBERIUS, (Claudius Drusus Nero,) a Roman emperor, 
was born, B. C. 34, at Rome. During the reign of Augus- 


was brought up in their religious principles, but he con- 
formed to the church in 1662. Between that period and 



1669, he was, successively, curate of Cheshunt, rectoi of 
Keddington, preacher in Lincoln’s inn, lecturer at St. 
Lawrence Jewry, and gained reputation both as a preacher 
and a controversialist. In 1070 he was made a prebendary, 
and, two years afterwards, dean of Canterbury. In 1683 
he attended lord Russel on the scaflbld, and labored, but, 
of course, in vain, to draw from him a declaration in favor 
of passive obedience. This blot in his character is to be 
regretted. At the revolution, he was appointed clerk of 
the closet to his majesty, and in the following year he ex- 
changed his deanery for that of St. Paul’s. In 1091, after 
fruitless attempts to avoid the honor, he accepted, with 
unfeigned reluctance, the see of Canterbury, which was 
become vacant by the deprivation of Sancroft. This pro- 
motion, however, he did not long survive, as his decease 
took place m 1694. 

In his domestic relations, friendships, and the whole 
commerce of business, he was easy and humble, frank and 
open, tender-hearted and bountiful, to such an extent, 
that, while he was in a private station, he laid aside two- 
tenths of his income for charitable uses^ He despised 
wealth but as it furnished him for charity, in which he 
was judicious as well as liberal. His affability and 
candor, as well as abilities in his profession, made him 
frequently consulted in points relating both to practice and 
opinion. His love for the real philosophy of nature, and 
his conviction that the study of it is the most solid support 
of religion, induced him, not many years after the es- 
tablishment of the Royal society, to desire to be admitted 
into that assembly of the greatest men of the age ; into 
which he was accordingly elected on the 25ih of January, 
1672. His kindness towards the dissenters was attended 
with the consequence intended by him, of reconciling 
many of them to the communion of the established church, 
and almost all of them to a greater esteem of it than they 
had before entertained. 


tus, he was successful at the head of the armies in Spain, 
Armenia, Germany, and other provinces, but, falling into 
disgrace, he resided for some years, as an exile, at Rhodes. 
He was, however, restored to favor, and he was again 
victorious as the leader of the legions in Germany, On 
his accession to the throne, his acts gave promise of a 
beneficent sovereign ; but he soon became licentious and 


sanguinary, and, after a reign of nearly twenty-three years, 
he died, universally hated, at Misenum, A. D. 37. — 
Dawnport. 

TIDAL j king of nations, or of Gentiles, (g«»i,) Gen. 
14: 1. Some think he was king of Galilee of the Gentiles 
beyond Jordan ; (Matt. 4: 15 . )l and Joshua speaks of a 
king of the nations of Gilgal, or of Galilee, according to 
the Septuagmt, Josh. 12: 23.— 

TIGLATH-PILESER. (See Assyria.) 

TILLEMONT, (Sebastian le Nain de,) a French ec- 
clesiastical writer, was born, in 1637, at Paris ; was 
educated at the seminary of Port Royal, where Nicole 
was his preceptor in logic ; took orders, on which oc- 
casion he assumed the name of Tillemont, his family 
name temg Le Nain ; and died, generally respected, in 
1698. He wrote a History of the Emperors: and Me- 
moirs for the Ecclesuistical History for the first six 
centuries.-— 

TILLOTSON, (John, D. D.,) an eminent prelate, was 
bom, in 1630, at Sowerby, in Yoikshire, and was educated 
at Clare hall, Cambridge. IT e was of a Puritan family, and 


He died poor, the copy-right of his Posthumous Ser- 
mons (which however sold for two thousand five hundred 
guineas) being all that his family inherited. His works 
form three folio volumes. See Birches Life of Tillotson . — 
Davenport ; Jones* Chris. Biog. 

TIMBRELS. (See Music.) 

TIME ; mode of duration marked by certain periods, 
chiefly by the motion and revolution of the sun. The 
general idea which time gives in every thing to which it is 
applied, is that of limited duration. Thus we cannot say 
of the Deity that he exists in time, because eternity, 
which he inhabits, is absolutely uniform, neither admitting 
limitation nor succession. 

Time is said to be redeemed or improved when it is 
properly filled up, or employed in the conscientious dis- 
charge of all the duties which devolve upon us, as it re- 
sj^ts the Divine Being, ourselves, and our fellow-creatures. 
Time may be said to be lost when it is not devoted to 
some good, useful, or at least some innocent pnrnose ; or 
when opportunities of improvement, business, or aevotion, 
are neglected. Time is wasted by excessive sleep, un- 
necessary recreations, indolent habits, useless visits, idle 
reading, vain conversation, and all those actions which 
have no good end in them. We ought to in^rove the 
time, when we consider, 1. That it is short. 2. Swift. 3. 
Irrecoverable. 4. Uncertain. 5. That it is a talent com- 
mitted to our trust. And, 6. That the improvement of it 
is advantageous and interesting in every respect. See 
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Shower on Time md Eternity ; Fox on Time ; J. Edwards^ 
Posthumous Sermonsj ser. 24, 25, 26 ; Hale’s Contemplations j 
p. 211; Hervey’s Meditat, ; Davies’ and Halyburton’s 
Sermons ; Young’s Night Thoughts ; Blair’s Grave ; MonU 

S omery's Poem; Ktrke White; Massillon’s Sermons; H. 
fore’s Works ; Works of Robert Hall. — Hend. Buck. 
TIMOTHEUS, commonly called Timothy; a disciple 
of St. Pftul. He was a native of Lystra in Lycaonia, 
His father was a Gentile ; but his mother, whose name 
was Eunice, was a Jewess, (Acts 16: 1.) and educated 
her son with great care in her own religion, 2 Tim. 1: 5. 
3; 15. To this young disciple St. Paul addressed two 
epistles ; in the first of which he calls him his “own son 
in the faith (1 Tim. 1: 2.) from which expression it is 
inferred that' St. Paul was the person who converted him 
to the belief of the gospel ; and as, upon St. Paul's second 
arrival at Lystra, Timothy is mentioned as being then a 
disciple, and as having distinguished himself among the 
Christians of that neighborhood, his conversion, as well 
as that of Eunice his mother, and Lois his grandmother, 
must have taken place when St. Paul first preached at 
Lystra, A. D. 40. Upon St. Paul’s leaving Lystra, in the 
course of his second apostolical journey, he was induced 
to take Timothy with him, on account of his excellent 
character, and the zeal which, young as he was, he had 
already shown in the cause of Christianity ; but before 
they set out, St. Paul caused him to be circumcised, not 
as a thing necessary to his salvation, but to avoid giving 
olfence to the Jews, as he was a Jew by the mother’s .side, 
and it was an established rule among the Jews that partus 
sequitur ventrem. Timothy was regularly appointed to the 
ministerial office by the laying on of hands, not only by 
St. Paul himself, but also by the presbytery, 1 Tim. 4: 11. 
2 Tim. 1: 6. From this time Timothy acted as a minister 
of the gospel; he generally attended St Paul, but was 
sometimes employed by him in other places; he was 
very diligent and useful, and i.s always mentioned with 
great esteem and affection by St. Paul, who joins his name 
with his own in the inscription of six of his epistles. He 
is sometimes called bishop of Ephesus, and it has been 
said that he suftered martyrdom in that city, some years 
after the death of St Paul. 

The principal design of St. Paul’s first epistle to Timo- 
thy was to give him inslruclions concerning the manage- 
ment of the church of Ephesus; and it was probably 
intended that it should be read publicly to the Ephe- 
sians, that they might know ujion what authority 
Timothy acted After saluting him in an affectionate 
manner, and reminding him of the reason for which he 
was left at Ephesus, the apostle takes occasion, from the 
frivolous disputes which some judaizing teachers had 
introduced among tlie Ephesians, to assert tin' practical 
nature of the gospel, and to show its superiority over the 
law ; he returns thanks to God for his own appointment 
to the aposlleship, and recommends to Timothy fidelity in 
the discharge of his sacred office ; he exhorts that prayers 
should be made for all men, and especially for magistrates ; 
he gives directions for the conduct of women, and foihids 
their teaching in public; he describes the qualifications 
necessary for bishops and deacons, and speaks of the 
mysterious grandeur of the gospel dispensation ; he foretels 
that there will be apostates from the truth, and false 
teachers in the latter times, and recommends to Timothy 
unty of manners and improvement of his spiritual gifts ; 
e gives him particular directions for his behavior 
towards peisons in different situations in life, and in- 
structs him in several points of Christian discipline ; he 
cautions him against false teachers, gives him several 
precepts, and solemnly charges him to be faithful to his 
trust. 

That the second epistle to Timothy was written while 
St. Paul was under confinement at Rome, appears from 
the two following passages : “ Be not thou therefore 

ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, nor of me his 
prisoner,’* 2 Timothy 1: 8. The Lord give mercy unto 
the house of Onesipborus ; for he oft refreshed me, and 
was not ashamed of my chain ; but when he was at 
Rome, he sought me out very diligently, and found me,** 
2 Tim. 1; 16, 17. The epistle itself will furnish us with 
several arguments to prove that it could not have been 


written during St. Paul’s first imprisonment. 1. It is uni- 
versally agreed that St. Paul wrote his epistles to the 
Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and to Philemon, 
while he was confined the first time at Rome. In no one 
of these epistles does he express any apprehension for his 
life ; and m the two last mentioned we have seen that, on 
the contrary, he expresses a confident hope of being soon 
liberated ; but in this epistle he holds a very different 
language : “lam now ready to be offered, and the lime 
of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, 

1 have finished my course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day,** 2 Tim. 4; 6, dec. 2. From the inscriptions of the 
epistles to the Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon, it is 
certain that Timothy was with St. Paul in his first im- 
prisonment at Rome ; but this epistle implies that Timoihr 
was absent. 3. St. jPaul tells the Colossians that Mark 
salutes them, and therefore he was at Rome with St. Paul 
in his first imprisonment ; but he was not at Rome when 
this episilc was vTiiten, for Timothy is directed to bring 
him with him, 2 Tim. 4: 11. 4. Bemas, also, was with 
St. Paul when he wiY>ie to the Colossians: “Luke, the 
beloved physician, and Demas, greet you,” Col. 4; 14. In 
this epiMle he says, “ Dernas has forsaken me, having 
loved this present world, and is departed into Thessalonica,’* 

2 Tim. 4: 10. It may be said that this epistle might have 
been written before the others, and that in the intermediate 
time Timothy and Mark might have come to Rome, more 
esjH^nally as St. Paul desires Timothy to come shortly, 
and bring Mark with him. But this hypothesis is not 
consistent with what is said of Demas, who was with St. 
Paul when he wrote to the Colossians, and had left him 
when he wrote this second epistle to Timothy ; consequent- 
ly, the epistle to Timothy must be posterior to that ad- 
dressed to the Cofossians. 5. St. Paul tells Timothy, 
“ Erastus abode at Corinth, but Trophimus have I left at 
Miletum sick,” 2 Tim. 4: 20. These were plainly two 
circumstances which had happened in .some journey, 
which St. Paul had taken n(>t long before he wrote this 
epistle, and .since he anr] Timothy had seen each other; 
but the last time St Paul wa.s at Corinth and Miletus, 
prior to his first irnpnsonmcnt at Rome, Timothy was 
with him at both places ; and Troplumus could not have 
been then left at Miletum, for we find him at Jerusalem 
immediately after St. Paul’s arrival in that city; “for 
they had seen before with him in the city Trophimus, an 
Ephesian, wliom they supposed that Paul had brought 
into the temple,” Acts 21. 29. These two facts must 
therefore refer to some journey subsequent to the first 
imprisonment ; and, consequently, this epistle was written 
during St. Paul’s second impn.sonment at Rome, and 
probably in A. D. 65, not long before his death. 

It is by no means certain where Timothy was when 
this epistle was written to him. It seems most probable 
that he was somewhere in Asia Minor, since St. Paul 
desires him to bring the cloak with him which he had left 
at Troas; (2 Tim. 4: 13.) and also at the end of the first 
chapter, he .speaks of several persons whose residence was 
in Asia. Many have thought that he was at Ephesus; 
but others have rejected that opinion, because Troas does 
not lie in the way from Ephesus to Rome, whither he was 
directed to go as quickly as he could. 

St Paul, after his usual salutation, assure.^ Timothy of 
his most affectionate remembrance ; he speaks of his own 
aposlleship and of his sufferings ; exhorts Timothy to be 
steadfast m the true faith, to be constant and diligent in 
the discharge of his ministerial office, to avoid foolish and 
unlearned questions, and to practise and inculcate the 
great duties of the gospel ; he describes the apostasy and 
general wickedness of the last days, and highly commends 
the Holy Scriptures ; he again solemnly exhorts Timothy 
to diligence ; speaks of his own danger, and of his ho]>e 
of future reward: and concludes with several private 
directions, and with salutations. — Watson. 

TIN ; (bedil, Num. 31: 22. Isaiah 1: 25. Ezek. 22: 18, 
20. 27: 12.) a well-known coarse metal, harder than lead . 
Mr. Parkhurst observes, that Moses, m Num. 31: 22, 
enumerates all the six species of metals. The Lord, by 
the prophet Isaiah, having compared the Jewish people to 
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silver, declares, 1 will turn my hand upon thee, and purge 
away the dross, and remove all^ed«/»», thypartides of tin 
where Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion have kassiterou 
sou, and the Vulgate stannum tuum, thy tin but the 
LXX. anomous, “ wicked ones.^* This denunciation, by a 
comparison of the preceding and following context, apjiears 
to signify that God would, by a process of judgment, purify 
those among the Jews who were capable of purification, 
as well as destroy the reprobate and incorrigible, Jer. 6: 
29, 30. 9: 7. Mai. 3; 3. Ezek. 12; 18, 20. 

In Ezek. 27: 12, Tarshish is mentioned as furnishing 
bedil ; and Bochart proves from the testimonies of Diodo- 
rus, Pliny, and Stephanus, that Tarie^us in Spain, which 
he supposes the ancient Tarshish, anciently furnished tin. 
As Cornwall in very ancient times was resorted to for 
this metal, and probably first by the Phenicians, some 
have thought that peninsula to be the Tarshish of the 
Scriptures ; a subject which, however, from the vague use 
of the word, is involved in much uncertainty. (See Tar- 
shish. — Watson. 

TINDAL, or Tyndale, (William;) a great English 
reformer of the sixteenth centur 3 ^ He iveni young to Ox- 
ford, and had part of his education there, and part at Cam- 
bridge. After leaving the university, he settled for a time 
in Gloucestershire, but was obliged to leave his country on 
account of persecution. On the continent he translated 
the New Testament into English, and printed it in 152r). 
This edition was bought up by Sir Thomas More and 
bishop Tonstall. With the money procured from this 
source, it was republished in 1530 ; but as this also con- 
tained some reflections on the English bishops and clergy, 
they commanded that it should be purchased and burnt. 
In 1532, Tindal and his associates tran.slated and printed 
the whole Bible; but while he was preparing a second 
edition, he was apprehended and burnt for heresy in 
Flanders. His last words were, Lord, open tlie eyes of 
the king of England !” 

It IS generally supposed that Tindal was born on the 
borders of Wales ; and it is probable that he might have 
derived his superior light from some of the Wickhftites 
about Hereford and the adjoining counties, where much 
scripture truth was for ages deposited. To this great man 
we are under great obligation.^ for our emancipation from 
the fetters of popery. In Iviraey’s History, Tindal is claim- 
ed as a Baptist in sentiment. — Middhtm, vol. i. p. 12H. 

TINDAL, (Matthew,) u deistical writer, was born, 
about 1657, at Beer Ferrers, in Devonshire ; was educated 
at Lincoln college, Oxford, and obtained a fellowship in 
All Souls; and died in 1733, Among his works are, the 
Rights of the Christian Church asserted ; and Christianity 
as old as the Creation. — Davenport . 

TIRHAKAH. (See Crsii, Ethdpia, and ScNNAonn- 
RIB.) 

TIRZAII ; {phasant -,) a city of Ephraim, and the royal 
.seat of the kings of Israel, from the lime of Jeroboam to 
the reign of Omri, who built the city of Samaria, which 
then became the capital of this kingdom, 2 Kings j5: 
M, 16 . — Calmef 

TISHBE ; a city of Gilead, east of the Jordan, and the 
country of the prophet Elijah, who from hence was called 
the Tishbite, 1 Kings 17; l—Cc/we/. 

TISRI ; ihe first Hebrew month of the civil year, and 
the seventh of the ecclesiastical year. (See Month.) — 
Cal met. 

TITHES ; the tenth part of any acquired possession, or 
of the increase annually arising and renewing from the 
profits of land, slock upon lands, personal indu.stry, &c., 
and appropriated to religious or ecclesiastical purposes. 
They are very ancient, and were exacted, in the earliest 
times, among almost all nations. Abraham voluntarily 
offered the rithes of his spoil to Melchizedek, as priest 
of the Most High God, and Jacob vowed that he would 
devote a tenth of all his income to Jehovah ; but they 
g)ecially claim attention as exacted in the Jewish and 
Christian churches. 

1. In ihe Jenish Church. These urere of two kinds* 
the first, a tenth of all the fields and herds given for the 
support of the Levites, who, having no landed property 
yet performing important services in the Israelitish Sate 
were entitled to a liberal r^nuncration. Oftho.se, how- 


ever, the Levites had to pay one-tenth to the priests, who 
thus received a hundredth part of the produce above 
specified, Lev. 27: 30 — 33. Num. 18: 21, 22, The se- 
cond tithes were appropriated to the maintenance of the 
feasts and sacrifices ; (Deut. 12; 11 — 17-— 19. 14; 22, 23.) 
with the exception, that every third year the people might 
make a feast of them at their own houses, for the servants, 
widows, orphans, the poor, and the Levites, Deul. 14; 28, 
29. 26: 12—15. 

2. /« the Christian Church. The Levitical law having 
been entirely superseded by the introduction of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, in which nothing is ordained respecting 
tithes, the divine right by which they were raised neces- 
sarily ceased. Nothing whatever is said in reference to 
them in the New Testament, though the principle is there 
distinctly recognised and enforced, that the ministers of 
the gospel should be liberally maintained by those among 
whom they labor. Nor do we find any mention made 
of them in the earliest and purest ages of the church. 
It was not till the fourth and fifth centuries, after Chris- 
tianity had been desecrated by its being forced into a 
state alliance, that we find the tithe system introduced and 
earned into effect. The tithes, however, as then levied, 
were divided into three portions : — 1. One-third went to 
the bishop, who had to sustain the onus hospitalitatis, which 
was often very great, in consequence of -the number of 
travellers, both clergy and laity, who repaired to the 
episcopal residence for entertainment. 2. Another third 
was distributed among the clergy, in proportion to their 
different circumstances and claims. 3. And the last third 
went to defray the expenses of repairing the churches, &c., 
and to the support of the poor. 

Much has been said by the clergy in England relative 
to the pfre divino of tithes ; but the more prudent have 
generally insisted on their right to them as a matter of 
human institution. And on no other ground can they, 
with any degree of consistency, exact them from those 
who reside in their parishes, whether they attend their 
ministry or not. They were first introduced into England 
by Athelwolf, and devoted by him to God, to the blessed 
Virgin, and to all the saints, for the averting of temporal 
calamities, for the henlth of his royal soul, and the pardon 
of his sms, and for the saying of masses for himself and 
his nobles when deceased. At first, though every man 
was obliged to pay tithes m general, yet he might give 
them to what pnests he pleased, which was called the 
“ arbitrary consecration of tithes or he might pay them 
into the hands of the bishop, who distributed among his 
diocesan clergy the revenues of the church, which were 
then common. But when dioceses were divided into 
parishes, the tithes of each parish were allotted to its own 
particular minister; first by common consent, or the 
appointment ol* the lords of manors, and afterwards by the 
written law of the land. 

Tithes are of three kinds; first, predial, as of corn, 
grass, hops, and wood. Secondly, mired, as wool, milk, 
I)ig.s, &c., consisting of natural produce, but nurtured and 
preserved in part by the care of man ; and of these the 
tithe mu.st be paid in gross. Thirdly, personal, as of oc- 
cupations, trades, fisheries, and the like ; and of these, 
only the tenth part of the clear gains and profits is due. 

Land.s and their occupiers, however, in England may 
lie exempted, or discharged, from the payment of tithes, 
either in part or totally: First, by a real compromise, 
when an agreement is made between the owner of the 
lands and the parson or vicar, with the consent of the 
ordinary and the patron, that such lands shall, for the 
future, be discharged from payment of tithes, by reason 
of some land, or other real recompense, given to the par- 
.son in lieu of them. Secondly, a discharge, by custom or 
prescription, which is either de modo dedmandi, or de non 
deemandi. The former is any means by which the general 
law of tithing is altered, and a new method of taking them 
introduced, as a couple of fowls instead of the tithe eggs, 
two-pence an acre for the tithe of land, See. The latter 
appertains to the king by prerogative, to spiritual persons, 
or corporations, as bishops, monasteries, &c. See Black- 
Stoners Comm. / Rees^ Cydop. / and Straiten^ s English and 
Jewish THthe System compared. — Hend. Buck. 

TITLE ; a presentation to some vacant ecclesiastical 
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E referment, or a certificate of such presentation, required 
y bishops from those who apply to them for ordination. 
Should any ordain without a sufficient title, he must keep 
and maintain the person whom he so ordains with all 
things necessary, till he can prefer him to some ecclesiasti- 
cal living, upon pain of suspension from giving orders for 
the space of one year.— Hewd. Bmk. 

TITUS. It is remarkable that Titus is not mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles. The few particulars which are 
known of him are collected from the epistles of St. Paul. 
We learn from them that he was a Greek, (Gal. 2: 3.) but 
it is not recorded to what city or country he belonged. 
From St. Paul’s calling him his own son according to 
the common faith,” (Titus 1: 4.) it is concluded that he 
was converted by him ; but we have no account of the 
time or place of his conversion. He is first mentioned as 
going from Antioch to the council at Jerusalem, A. D. 49 ; 
(Gal. 2: 1, &c.) and upon that occasion St. Paul says 
that he would not allow him to be circumcised, because 
he was born of Gentile parents. He probably accompanied 
St. Paul in his second" apostolical journey, and from that 
time he seems to have been constantly employed by him 
in the propagation of the gospel ; he calls him his partner 
and fellow-helper, 2 Cor. 8: 23. St. Paul sent him from 
Ephesus with his first epistle to the Corinthians, and 
with a commission to inquire into the state of the church 
at Corinth ; and he sent him thither again from Macedonia 
with his second epistle, and to forward the collections 
for the saints in Judea. From this time we hear nothing 
of Titus till he was left by St. Paul in Crete, after his 
first imprisonment at Borne, to set in order the things 
that were wanting, and to ordain elders in every city,” 
Titus 1: 5. It is probable that he went thence to join St. 
Paul at Nicopohs ; (Titus 3: 12.) that they went together 
to Crete to visit the churches there, and tlience to Rome. 
During St. Paul’s second impris'inrnent at Rome Titus 
went into Dalmatia ; (2 'fun. 4: 10.) and after the apostle’s 
death, he is said to have returned into Crete, and to have 
died there in the ninety-fourth year of his age . he is often 
called bishop of Crete by ecclesiastical writers. St Paul 
alway.s speaks of Titus in terms of high regard, and in- 
trusted him, as we have seen, with commissions of great 
importance. 

As It appears that Si. Paul, not long before be wrote his 
epistle, had left Tilu.s in Crete for the purpose of regulating 
the affairs of the church, aiul at the lime he wrote it had 
determined to pass the approaching winter at Nicojxihs, 
and as the Acts of the Apostles do not give any account 
of St. Paul’.s preaching m that island, or of visiting that 
city, it is concluded that this epistle was written after his 
first imprisonment at Rome, and probably in A. D. (>1 
(See Cbktk, and Nicopoijs.)— Watwa. 

TITUS SABINUS VESPASIANUS, (Flavios,) a Ro- 
man emperor, the son of Vespasian, was born A D. 40. Af- 
ter having distinguished himself m arms, pariieularly at tlic 
siege of Jerusalem, he ascended the throne A D. 79. Hi.s 
early licentiousness inspired fears as to his future conduct, 
hut he discarded his vices, and acted in such a manner 
as to be denominated ihe delight of the human race. He 
was the father of his people. On one oecasion, having 
within the twenty-four hours performed no act of kindness, 
he exclaimed, My friends, I have lost a day!” lie 
reigned little more than two years ^Davenport. 

TOB ; a country of Palestine, lying beyond Jordan, in 
the northern part of the portion of Mana.sseh, Judges 11: 
3, 5. 2 Sam. 10. It is also called Tobie, or Tubin ; (I Mac. 
5: 13.) and the inhabitants of this canton were called 
Tubieni. It is supposed to be the same as Ishtob, one of 
the small principalities of Syria, which appears, like the 
other little kingdoms in its neighborhood, to have been 
swallowed up in the kingdom of Damascus, 2 Sam. 10. — 
Watmn, 

TOBIAH ; an Ammonite, and enemy to the Jews. He 
was one of those who strenuously opposed the rebuilding 
of the temple, after the return from the captivity of Baby- 
lon, Neh. 2: 10. 4: 3. 5: I, 12, 14. This Tobiah is called 
“ the servant,” or slave,” in some parts of Nehemiah ; 
proba bly because he was of a servile condition . However, 
he was of great consideration in the land of the Samaritans, 
of which he was governor with Sanballat. This Tobiah 


married the daughter of Shcchaniah, one of the principal 
Jew.s of Jerusalem, (Neh. 6: 18.) and had a powerful 
prty in Jerusalem itself, who were opposed to that of 
Nehemiah. — Watson, 

TOGARMAH ; the third son of Gomer, Gen. 10: 4. 
The learned are divided as to what country he peopled. 
Josephii.s and St. Jerome were of opinion, that Togarmah 
was the father of the Phrygians j Eusebius, Thcodoret, 
and Ihidorus of Seville, that he peopled Armenia : the 
Chaldee and the talmudists are for Germany. Several 
moderns believe that the children of Togarmah peopled 
Turcomania in Tartary and Scythia. Bochart is lor 
Cappadocia : he builds upon what is said in Ezekiel 
27: 14: “They of the house of Togarmah traded m thy 
fairs,” that is, at Tyre, “ with horses and horsemen anti 
mules.” He proves that Cappadocia was famous for us 
excellent horses and its asses. He ob.serves, alsoi that 
certain Gauls, under the conduct of Troemus, made a set- 
tlement at Cappadocia, and w^ere called Troerni, or Trog- 
mi. The opinion, says Calmet, which places Togarmalx 
in Scythia and Turcomania, seems to stand upon the best 
foundation. — Watson. 

TOKENS, Tksserak, or Tickets, w'ere written testimo- 
nials to character, much in use in the primitive church. 
By means of letters, and of brethren who travelled about, 
even the most remote churches of the Roman empire 
were connected together. When a Christian arrived in a 
strange town, he first inquired for the church ; and he 
was here reneived as a brother and provuled with every 
thing needful for his spiniual or corporeal sustenance. 
But since deceivers, spies wdlh evil intentions, and false 
teachers, abused the confidence and the kindness of Chris- 
tians, some measure of precaution became necessary, in 
order to avert the many injurie.s which might result from 
this conduct. An arrangement was ihcrefore introduced, 
that only such travelling Christians should be received as 
brethren intochurclu..^ whcic they were striingers, as could 
produce a testimonial from the bishop of the church from 
w'hich they came - IFat.^on. 

TOLAND, (John,) n i‘-*ii*al writer, was horn in lf)f)9, 
near Londonderry; was originally a Roman Catholic, bin 
became a dhssen ter, and, lastly, a sceptic, was educated 
at Gla.sgow, Edinburgh, and Leyden ; was employed in 
secret missions to the German courls ; and died in 1722. 
Among his works are, Christi.iniiy not mysterious; Na/a- 
renus ; Pantheistioon ; Tciradymus ; Amyiitor ; and a 
Life of Milton. — Dant'/iport. 

TOLERATION, in matters of religion, is either civil or 
ecclesiasiical. Civil toleration is an impunity, and safely 
granted by the slate to every sect that does not maintain 
doctrines inconsistent with the public peace. (See Reli- 
gious Lriu'RTV,) Ecclesi.'i.slical toleration is the allow- 
ance which the chmch grants to Us meml>crs to differ iii 
certain opinions not repuU'd '.sscntial. See AV/gtr IVi/- 
horns, Dr. Orven, Ijorkc, and J)i. Fornvaur, mi Tolnotum, 
MtUnn's ('ivll Vmrrr m Efrh'Most/roi Consts ; Hints on Toh- 
ration, hij Phihiuntharrhis Jif> fin ions Philosopfhipirs Poll’ 
tiqiics sur to To/t'ronrt* Jh hgin/.st , par J. P. JJe H***, 
— fh'mt. Ihtrk. 

TOLERATION ACT. (See Ait of Toleration ) 

TOMB. (See SEruiiCiiRE ) 

TOM LINE, (George, 1). D ,) w'hose family name was 
Prrttaman, a prelate and writer, was born about 1750, 
at Bury St. Edmund, where hi.s father was a tradesman. 
He was educated at Bury school, and at Pembioke hall, 
Cambridge, and was senior wrangler in 1772. Mr. Pitt, to 
whom he had been academical tutor, made him his private 
secretary, gave him the living of Sudbury, and a prebend 
of We-stminMer, and, in 1787, raised him to the see of 
Lincoln, whence, m 1820, Dr. Tomlinc was translated to 
that of Winchester. He died November 8, 1827. His 
principal works are, Elements of Christian Theology ; Re- 
futation of the Charge of Calvinism against the Church 
of England, to which a Reply was written by Dr. Thomns 
Scott, the commentator; and a Life of Mr.’PiU.— 
port. 

TONGUE. This word is taken in three different sen- 
ses : — 1. For the material tongue, or organ of speech, 
James 3: 5. 2. For the tongue or language that is spoken 
in any country, Deut. 28: 49. (See Language.) 3. For 
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good or bad discourses, Prov. 12: 18. 17:20. Tongue of 
the sea signifies a gulf. To gnaw the tongue, (Rev. 16; 
10.) is a token of fury, despair, and torment. The tongue 
of angels, a kind of hyperbole made use of by St. Paul, 
1 Cor. 13: -^Watson.' 

TONGUE, Duties op the ; . To glorify God by mag* 

nifying his name. 2. To sing his praises. 3. To declare 
to others God’s goodness. 4. To pray to him for what we 
want. 5. To make open profession of our subjection to 
him. 6. To preach his word. 7. To defend the truth. 
8. To exhort men to particular duties. 9. To confess our 
sins to God. 10. To crave the advice of others. 11. To 
praise that which is good in others. 12. To bear witness 
of the truth. 13. To defend the cause of the innocent 
and just. 14. To communicate to others the same good 
impressions we have received.'’ — Hmd. Buck. 

TONGUES, Gut of. (See Gift of Tonoues.) 

TOPAZ. The Heb. pitdathy (Exod. 28: 17. 39: 10. 
Job 28- 19. Ezek. 28: 13.) translated topaz, is now gene- 
rally thought to be the same as our chrysolite. — Calmct. 

TOPHET. (See Gehenna; Moloch; and Hell.) 

TOPLADY, ^UGUSTUs Montaoue, A. B.,) was the 
son of Richard Toplady, Esq., who died at the siege of 
Carthagena. He was born at Farnham, in Surry, Novem- 
ber 4, 1740. He received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at Westminster school ; but it becoming necessary 
for his mother to make a journey to Ireland, to pursue 
some claims to an estate m that kingdom, he accompanied 
her thither ; and was entered at Trinity college, in Dublin, 
at which seminary he took his degree of bachelor of arts. 
Being awakened to the knowledge of God and of his own 
heart, he prosecuted his studies for the ministry of the 
gospel with the most indefatigable ardor. He thought, 
and thought justly, that men m the most important of all 
professions, should be qualified in all respects for their sa- 
cred function. He, therefore, received orders on Trinity 
Sunday, the fith of June, 1702 ; and after some lime, was 
inducted first into the living of Blagdoii, in Sornerset.shire, 
and afterwards into that of Broad Henbury, in Devon- 
shire. In both these retirements he pursued his labors 
with unremitting assiduity, and composed most of his wri- 
tings. 

He hafl, for some years, occasionally vi.siled and .spent 
some time in London ; but in the year 1775, finding his 
constitution much impaired by the moist atmosphere of 
Devonshire, he removed to London entirely. Here, at the 
request of his friends, he engaged the chapel belonging to 
the French reformed, near Leicester Fields, where he 
preached twice in the week. His health now began rapid- 
ly to decline ; a consumption was daily removing him to 
the country “ from wdiose bourne no traveller returns ” 
He met death disarmed of hi.s terrors ; and found him an 
angel of mercy. Writing to a friend he had long e.stecmed, 
he u.sed these words respecting his own conversion ; “ J 
wtU remember, that when 1 first began lo discern .some- 
thing of the absurdities and impieties of Armiriianism, 
my mind was in a state of suspense for many succeeding 
months. Dr. Manton’s sermons on the 17th of .John w^ere 
the means through which my Anninian prejudices re- 
ceived their primary shock ; a blessing for which an 
eternity of praise will be a poor mite of acknowledgment 
to that God, whose spirit turned me from darkness to 
light ” All his conversations, as he approached nearer to 
his decease, seemed more and more happy and heavenly. 
He frequently called himself the happiest man in the 
world His works, many of which are on the Arminian 
controversy, have been published in six volumes octavo, 
and are in high repute with the hyper-Calvini.sts. Life of 
Toplady. — Jmes^ Chris Biog. 

TORQUEMADA, (Thomas he,) the first inqui.sitor gene-’ 
rol of Spain, a man infamous for his barbarity, was born 
in 1420; was a monk of the order of St. Dominic : be* 
enme inquisitor general m 1483; and died in 1498. In 
the course of sixteen years he gave to the flames no less 
than eight thousand eight hundred victims, besides exe- 
cuting nearly as many in effigy, condemning ninety thou- 
sand to perpetual imprisonment and other severe punish- 
ments, and expelling from Spain above eight hundred 
thousand Jews. — Davenport. 

TORTOISE, (Lev. 11: 29 ) or land turtle ; a class of 


animals strongly allied to the reptile kinds. The Hebrew 
word, how’ever, does not signify a tortoise, bat a lizard, 
called in Arabic tzal. — Calmet, 

TOWER. The towers of the watchmen, or of the 
shepherds, stood alone in the midst of the plain, in which 
the shepherds and herdsmen w'ho looked afler the flocks, 
or watchmen, might lodge. King Uzziah caused seve- 
ral towers to be built for the shepherds in the desert, 
and made many cisterns there, because he had a great 
number of flocks, 2 Chron. 26: 10, The tower of the 
flock, (Micah 4: 8.) and that w'hich Isaiah (5: 2.) notices, 
which was built in the midst of a vineyard, were of the 
same kind. (See Adah.) 

Tower op Bahel. (Sec Babel.) 

Tower of Shechem, was a citadel, or fortress, standing 
upon a higher ground than the rest of the city, and capa- 
cious enough to contain above a thousand persons. — 
Watson. 

TOWNSEND, (.Tosefh,) a divine and writer, was born 
about 1740 ; was educated at Clare hall, Cambridge ; 
.studied physic under Dr. Cullen, at Edinburgh, but be- 
came chaplain to lady Huntingdon, and was .satirized by 
Graves in the Spiritual Quixote ; obtained the living of 
Pcw.sey, in Wiltshire ; and died in 1816. He was emi- 
nent as a scholar, mineralogist, and conchologist. Of his 
works the chief are, Travels in Spain ; the Physician’s 
Vade Mccum ; Sermons ; and the Character of Moses as 
an Hi.stonaii established. — Davenport. 

TOWNSEND, (John,) a much respected minister 
among the English dissenters, was born on the 24th of 
March, 1757, in the parish of White-chapel, county of 
Middlesex. His parents were in hnmble circumstances, 
and ho was indebted for his education to a wealthy uncle, 
who introduced him into Christ’s hospital, in which excel- 
lent institution he continued five years. On leaving 
school he returned lo his father’s home, and was appren- 
ticed to lum. Having received some religious impressions 
from the preaching of the Rev. Henry Peckw-ell, under a 
discourse preached at Tottenham Court chapel, he oflered 
himself as a member at the Taberriaele, and was accepted. 
He first eommenecd public leaching m .some of the villa- 
ges around London, where he met with so much accep- 
tance, that he received an invitation to supply on a Sab- 
bath at the Independent meeting at Kingston, where, after 
a time, he settled as .staled p.a.stor, with a salary of sixty 
jwnnds a year, and was ordained on the 1st of June, 1781. 
Not meeting with that success in his labors which was 
necessary to encourage his perseverance, after a trial of 
three years Mr. Townsend quitted Kingston, and settled 
at Bermondsey, w^here ho commeneed his official duties at 
midsuinnier, 1784, and in which situation he continued to 
labor in his Master’s vineyard till the period of his death, 
the 7th of Fe*bniary, 

lie had the honor of being one of the original founders 
of the London Missionary society, the interests of which 
he ably advocated through life. But that was only one 
among the many benevolent institutions which Mr. Towm- 
send was in si rumen tal in rai.sing. He aided at the forma- 
tion of the Tract society, the British and Foreign Bible 
society, the London Female Penitentiary, the Irish Evai>- 
gelical, the Society for the Conversion of the Jews, the 
Congregational school, raised entirely by his influence, 
the Fund for the Relief of Aged Ministers, and especially 
the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, wffiich, if we are not 
mistaken, otved its establishment chiefly to hi.s exertions. 
In fact, in promoting benevolent institutions, he was un- 
wearied in his exertions ; and as a member of a committee 
he was exceeded by few in usefulness. His sober, solid, 
judicious hints and observations were always listened to 
with profound attention, and his advice, which was never 
officiously obtruded, was always acceptable. As a preach- 
er, he ^as distinguished by good sense and sound doc- 
trine, commending himself to the conscience and the 
heart, by a clear and judicious exhibition of divine truth ; 
so that his sermons produced very pow^crful effects upon 
his auditories, which were generally considerable. He 
was truly a workman that needed not lo be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” His writings are not 
numerous, but they are valuable. The principal of them 
are, “ Nine Discourses on Prayer,” London, 1799, octavo ; 
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“ Three Sermons, addressed to the Old, Middle-aged, and 
Young People,*’ octavo, second edition, 1800 ; “ Remarks 
on the Charge of the Bishop of St. David’s,” (Dr. Horsley,) 
octavo, 1791 ; Hints on Sunday Schools and Itinerant 
Preaching, in a Letter to the Bishop of Rochester,” &c., 
1801. See Life of John Townsend, 1828. — Jmes^ Chris. 
Biog. 

TR ACHONITIS ; ^ocky, or nigged ;) a province of Ara- 
bia, having Arabia Deserta east, Batanea west, Iturea 
south, and the country of Damascus north. Josephus 
(Antiq. lib. i. cap. 7.) says it is situate between Palestine 
and Coelo Syria, and was peojiled by Hush or Cush, a son 
of Aram. Of this province Herod Philip was tetrarch, 
Luke 3: 1 . — Calmet. 

TRADITION ; (Gr.paradosis i) something handed dowm 
from one generation to another. Thus the Jews pretended, 
that, besides their written law contained in the Old Testa- 
ment, Moses had delivered an oral law, which had been 
conveyed down from father to son ; (see Cabala ;) and 
thus the Roman Catholics are said to value particular doc- 
trinc.s, supposed to have descended from the apostolic 
times by tradition. 

In the older ecclesiastical fathers, the words pttiadosis 
and iraditio are used to denote any instruction which one 
gives to another, whether oral or written. In the Newr 
Testament also, and in the classical wriier.s, paradounai 
and tradere signify, in general, to teach, to instruct. In 
this wider sense, tradition wns divided into wrilten and not 
written, or oral. The latter, Iraditio ornhs, was, however, 
frequently called tradiHo, by way of eniinence. This 
oral tradition w'as often appealed to by Irenceus, Clemens 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, and others of the ancient fa- 
thers, as a test by which to try the doctrines of contempo- 
rary teachers, and by which to confute the errors of the 
heretics. They describe it as being instruction received 
from the mouth of the apostles by the first Christian 
churches, transmitted from the apostolic age, and pre- 
served in purity until their own times. 

Oral tradition is still regarded by the Roman church as 
a prmripium cogiwscendt, or rule of faith, in theology ; and 
they attempt to support their hypothesis respecting it by 
the use made of it by the fathers. But it must apfx*ar 
altogether futile, if due regard be paid to the dtflerence 
of lime. In the first period of Christianity the authority 
of the apostles was so great, that all their doctrines and 
ordinances were strictly and punctually ob.scrved by the 
churches which they had planted. And the doctrine and 
di.scipUne which prevailed in those apostolical churches 
were, at the time, justly considered by others to be purely 
such as the apostles themselves had taught and esta- 
blished. This was the more common, as the books of the 
New Testament had not, as yet, come into general use 
among Christians ; nor was it, at that early period, attend- 
ed with any special liability to mistake. In this way we 
can account for it, that Christian teachers of the .second 
and third centuries appeal so frequently to oral tradition. 
But in later periods of the church, the circumstances are 
far different. After the commencement of the third cen- 
tury, when the first leachers of the apostolical cnurchcs 
and their immediate successors had passed away, and 
another race sprung up, other doctrines and forms were 
gradually introduced, which differed, in many respects, 
from apostolical simplicity. And now those innovators 
appealed more frequently than had ever been done before 
to apostolical tradition, in order to give currency to their 
own opinions and regulations. They went so far, indeed, 
as to appeal to this tradition for many things not only at 
variance with other traditions, but with the very writings 
of the apostles which they had in their hands. From this 
time forward tradition naturally became more and more 
uncertain and suspicious. No wonder, therefore, that we 
Rnd Augustine establishing the maxim, that it could not 
be relied upon, in the ever increasing distance from the 
age of the apostles, except when it wa.s universal, and per- 
fectly consistent with itself. And the reformers justly- 
held, that tradition is not a sure and certain source of 
knowledge respecting the doctrines of theology, and that 
the Holy Scriptures are the only princminm eognoscendi, or 
rule of faith. (See Protestants.) — Hend. Buck. 

TRADXJCIANI • those who hold that the souls of chil- 


dren, as well as their bodies, are propagated from their 
parents. According to Jerome, both Tertullian and Apol- 
linan.s were advocates of this opinion ; and the opponents 
of Pelagianism, in general, have been inclined to it. 
Since the Reformation it has been more approved than 
any other in the Lutheran church, and that not by philoso- 
phers and naturalists merely, but also by divines. Luther 
himself, though he did not declare distinctly m its favor, 
was also inclined towards this theory ; and m the For- 
mula Cuneordia?” it is distinctly taught, that both soul 
and body are propagated by the parents m ordinary gene- 
ration. What has rendered the hypothesis more accepta- 
ble to theologians, is its aifording the easiest solution of 
the doctrine of native depravity ; and it seems to receive 
confirmation from the psychological facts, that the natu- 
ral disposition of children not uiifrequently resembles that 
of their parents ; and that the mental excellencies and im- 
perfections t>f parents are inherited nearly as often by 
their children os any bodily attributes. But after all that 
can be said, w^e must be content to remain in uncertainty 
respecting the subject. As thou knowest not what is the 
way of the spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the womb 
of her that is with child, even so thou knowest not the 
w'orks of God who maketh all,’’ Eccl. 11: 5. — Hmd. Buck. 

TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST. This event re- 
lates to a very remarkable occurrence in the history of our 
Lord’s life, which is recorded by three of the evangelists, 
Matthew 17. Mark 9. Luke 9. 2 Pel. 1: 16—18. 

This event is to be considered : 1. As a solemn confir- 
mation of the prophetic office of Christ. 2, As designed 
to support the faith of the disciples, which was to be deep- 
ly tried by his approaching humiliations ; and to afford 
consolation to the human nature of our Lord himself, by 
giving him a foretaste of “the joy set before him.” 3. 
As an emblem of humanity glorified at the resurrection. 
4. As declaring Christ to be superior to Moses and Elias, 
the giver and the re^^torer of the law. 5. As an evidence 
to the disciples of the existence of a separate stale, in 
which good men consciously enjoy the felicity of heaven. 
6. A.s a proof that the 1 -dujs of good men shall be so re- 
fined and changed, as, like Elias, to live m a state of im- 
mortality, and in the presence of God. 7. As exhibiting 
the .sympathy wffiich exists between the church in heaven 
and the church on earth, and the instruction which the 
former receives from the events which take place in the 
latter: Mo.scs and Elias conversed with our Lord on his 
approaching death, doulalcss to receive, not to convey in- 
formation. 8. As maintaining the grand distinction, the 
infinite difference, between Christ and all other prophets : 
he IS “ THE Son.” This is my beloved Son, hear /«'?«.” It 
has been ob.«*erved, with much truth, that the condition in 
which Je.sus Christ appeared among men, humble, weak, 
poor, and despised, v/as a true and continual tran.sfigura- 
lion ; w'hereas, the transfiguration it.self, m which he 
showed himself m the real splendor of his glory, was his 
true and imlural condition — fi^atson. 

'TRANSLATION, in the ecclesiastical sense of the 
word, IS the removing of a bishop from one see to another. 
It is also used for the version of a book or writing into a 
different language from that in which it was written. 

In translating the Scriptures, great knowledge and cau- 
tion are necessary. Dr. Campbell lays down three funda- 
mental rule.s for translating: 1. The translation should 
give a complete transcript of the ideas of the original. 2. 
The style and manner of the original should be preserved. 
3. The translation should have all the ease of original 
composition. He observes, that the difficulties found in 
translating the Scriptures arise, 1. Prom the singularity 
of Jewish customs. 2. From the poverty (as appears) of 
their native language. 3. From the fewness of the books 
extant in it. 4. From the symbolical style of the pro- 
phet.s. 6. From the excessive influence which a previous 
acquaintance with translations have occasioned. . And, 6. 
From prepossessions, in what way soever acquired, in re- 
gard to religious tenents. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, however, the divines 
employed by king James to translate the Old and New 
Testaments have given us a translation which, with a very 
few exceptions, can scarcely be improved. These divines 
were profoundly skilled in the learning as well as in the 
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languages of the East ; -whilst some of those who have 
presumed to improve their version, seem not to have pos- 
sessed a critical knowledge of the Greek tongue, to have 
known still less of the Hebrew, and to have been abso- 
lute strangers to the dialect spoken in Judea in the days 
of our Savior, as well as to the manners, customs, and 
peculiar opinions of the Jewish sects. “ Neither/’ as one 
observes, “ metaphysical acuteness, nor the most perfect 
knowledge of the principles of translation in general, will 
enable a man who is ignorant of these things to improve 
the authorized version either of the gospels or epistles j 
for aueh a man knows not accurately, and therefore can- 
not give a complete transcript of the ideas of the original 
work.” (See Bible.) Mr. TytUr^s Esmy on the Prindr 
phs of 'Translation ; and Dr. CamphdVs Preliminary Dis- 
sert ations to hts Translation of the Gospels. — Hend. Buck. 

TKANSPORTATION ; in Scotland, the removing or 
translation of a minister from one parish or congregation 
to another.— ZJiwid. Buck. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION ; the conversion or change 
of the substance of the bread and wine in the eiicbarist 
into the body and blood of Jesus Christ, which the Romish 
church suppose to be wrought by the consecration of the 
priest. 

Nothing can be more contradictory to Scripture, or to 
common sense, than this doctrine. It must be evident to 
every one who is not blinded by ignorance and prejudice, 
that our Lord’s words, “ This is my body,” are merely figu- 
rative expressions ; besides, such a transubstantiation is 
so opposite to the testimony of our senses, as completely 
to undermine the whole proof of all the miracles by which 
God hath confirmed revelation. According to such a 
transubstantiation, the same body is alive and dead at 
once, and may be in a million of different places whole 
and entire at the same instant of time j accidents remain 
without a substance, and substance without accidents ; 
and that a part of Christ’s body is equal to the whole. It 
IS also contrary to the end of the sacrament, which is to 
represent and commemorate Christ, not to believe that he 
is corporeally present, 1 Cor. 9: 24, 25. But w'c need not 
waste time in attempting to refute a doctrine wdiich, by 
its impious consequences, refutes itself. See Smith's Er- 
rors of the Church of Borne., dial. 0 ; A Dialogue between 
Philahihes and Benevolns ; Kidder's Messiah, part ni. p. 80 ; 
and Brown's Compendium, p. (513. — Hend, Buck. 

TRAVAIL; tne pains of childbearing. The word is 
applied metaphorically to any severe suffering, especially 
if endured for the good of others, Isa. 53: 11. 66: 7, 8. 
Gal. 4: 19. 

TREASURE; anything collected logetlier, in stores. 
So a treasure of corn, of wine, of oil ; treasures of gold, 
silver, brass ; treasures of coined money. Snow, winds, 
hail, ram, waters, are in the treasures of God, Ps. 135; 7. 
Jnr. 51: 16. We say also, a treasure of gooil w'orks, trea- 
sures of iniquity, to lay up treasures in heaven, to bring 
forth good or evil out of the treasures of the heart. Paul 
(Korn. 2: 5.) speaks of heaping up a treasure of wrath 
against the day of WTath. — Calmet. 

TREAT, (S.\ MITEL,) first minister of Easlham, Massa- 
chusetts, was graduated at Harvard college, in 1669. He 
was ordained in 1072, a church having been established 
for more than twenty years. Soon after his settlement he 
studied the Indian language, and devoted to the Indians in 
his neighborh(X)d much of his time and attention. Through 
his labors many of the savages were brought into a stale 
of civilization and order, and not a few of them were con- 
verted to the Christian faith. In 1693 he wrote a letter 
to Increase Mather, m which he states that there were 
within the limits of Eastham five hundred adult Indians, 
to whom he had for many years imparted the gospel m 
their own language. He had under him four Indian 
teachers, who read in separate villages on every Sabbath, 
excepting on every fourth, when he himself preached the 
sermons, which he WTote for them. He procured school- 
masters, and persuaded the Indians to choose from among 
themselves six magistrates, who held regular courts. 
After having passed near half a century in the most be- 
nevolent exertions as a minister of the gospel, he died, 
March 18, 1717, aged sixty-eight — Alien. 

TREE. Great numbers the Eastern trees, in their 


native soil, flower twice in a year, and some flower ai;id 
bear ripe fruit all the year round ; and it is observed cf 
these last, that they are at once the most frequent and the 
most useml to the inhabitants ; their fhiits, which always 
bang on them in readiness, containingcool juices, which are 
good in fevers, and other of the common diseases of hot 
countries. The umbrageous foliage, with which the God 
of providence has generally furnished all trees in warm 
climates, affords a most refreshing and grateful shade to 
those who seek relief from the direct and hurtful rays of 
a tropical sun. — Watson. 

TREE OF LIFE. (See Life.) 

TRENCH ; a military term, and denotes one descrip- 
tion of the approaches to a fortified town. They were an- 
ciently used to surround a town, to inclose the besieged, 
and to secure the besiegers against attacks from them. 
Trenches could not be cut in a rock ; and it is probable, 
that when our Lord says of Jerusalem, (Luke 19: 43.) 
** Thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee,” meaning, 

they shall raise a wall of inclosure,” he foretold what 
the Jews would barely credit, from the nature of the case ; 
perhaps what they considered as impossible ; yet the pro- 
vidence of God has so ordered it, that we have evidence 
to this fact, in Josephus, who says that Titus exhorting 
his soldiers, they surrounded Jerusalem with a wall in the 
space of three days ; although the general opinion had pro- 
nounced It impossible. This circumvallation prevented 
any escape from the city, and deterred from all attempts at 
relief by succors going into it.— Ca/wie?. 

TRENT, Council of. (See Council.) 

TRESPASS. (See Offence, and Sin.) 

TRIALS. 1. Painful circumstances into which persons 
are brought by divine proviilcnce, with a view to illustrate 
the perfections of God, bring to light the real character of 
those w'ho are thus tried, or to advance their spiritu- 
al and eternal interest. (See Adversity, and Afflic- 
tion ) 

2. In Scottish ecclesiastical diction, exercises prescribed 
for those who are to pass an examination or trial, in order 
to obtain a license to preach the gospel. These exercises 
differ. In the case of the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, the 
trials were, a homily on Isaiah 45: 22 ; a popular sermon 
on Rom. 9: 17, 18 ; a Latin discourse on the nature of jus- 
tifying faith ; to give an account of Psalm 43. in Hebrew, 
and the Greek New Testament, ad aperturam libri ; and to 
answer catechetical questions. — Hend. Buck. 

TRIBES, THE Ten ; the tribes composing the king- 
dom of Israel, which were led into capiiviiy, into Assyria 
and the countries about the Caspian sea, by Tiglath-pilezer, 
about seven hundred and forty years before Christ. Many 
conjectures have been hazarded with respect to their fate, 
some authors maintaining that they became totally ex- 
tinct ; others, that they exist to this day in some unknown 
part of the world. By one class of writers they have been 
found in the Afghans ; by others, in the Uzbec Tartars ; 
while a third class pretend to have di.scovered their de- 
scendants in the aboriginal inhabitants of North America. 
More recently some evidence has been furnished by the 
American missionaries in Burmah, to prove that they are 
found in the people called Karens. 

Yet to others it .seems more probable that they, and 
the captives of the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
amalgamated during their joint exile in Babylon, and that 
they returned together as one people, in consequence of the 
edicts issued by the Persian kings. To this conclusion 
the reader will be brought, who attentively examines the 
bearing of the following passages of sacred writ : Neh. 
11: 3. 12: 37. Ezra 3: 1. 6: 16. 8: 35. 10: 5. Ezek. 37: 
16 — 28. On no other principle is it easy to account for 
the amount of the population which is stated by Josephus 
as existing in Palestine in his time. (See Adair, and 
Boudinot.) Am. Bap. Mag., Oct. 1834. — Hend, Bnik. 

TRIBULATION, expresses in our version much the 
same as trouble or trial ; importing afflictive dispensa- 
tions, to which a person is subjected, either by way of 

E unishment, or by way of experiment. For tribulation, 
y way of punishment, see Judg. 10: 14. Matt. 24:' 21, 
29. Rom. 2: 9. 2 Thess. 1: 6. For tribulatki.. by vrny of 
trial, see John 16: 33. Rom. 5: 3. 2 Thess. 1: 4. (See 
Affliction ; Trial.) — Calmet. 
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TRIWNAL j vke place where judicial pr^eediugs are 
.administered, Jud&e.) — Cdmet. ^ 

TRIBUTE . The Hebrews acknowledged the sovereign^ 
dominion of God by a tribute, or capitation of half a she- 
kel a head, which was paid yearly, Exod. 30: 13, (See 
Hebrews, Government or, and King.) 

The Israelites were frequently 'subdued by foreign prin- 
ces, who laid taxes and tribute on them, to which neces- 
sity compelled them to submit. See in Matt. 22: 17. the 
answer of Christ to the Pharisees, who came with insidi- 
ous designs of tempting him, and asked him whether or 
no it was lawful to pay tribute to Cmsar. Also John 8: 

33, where the Jews boast of having never been slaves to 
any ; of being a free nation, acknowledging God only for 
sovereign. And note, that at the time many Jews had im- 
bibed the principles of Judas Gaulonitis, and infused into 
the peojile their notions of independence, and a vain show 
of liberty. On the contrary, the apostles Peter and Paul, 
in their epistles, always endeavored to recommend and in- 
culcate on Christians submission and obedience to princes, 
with a conscientiou.s discharge of iheir duty in paying 
tribute, Rom, 13; 1—8. I Pet, 2; l3.-~CaImet. 

TRICHOTOMY ; the theory according to which man 
is divided into three parts, body, soul, and spirit. This 
theory, supposed to derive support from 1 Thess. 5: 23, 
vras common among the early fathers of the church, but 
was opposed by Teriullian and other writers of the Wes- 
lem church. It was held by Luther, as it still is by tlm 
more evangelical part of the Lutheran church. The rc- 
Ibrmers, however, did nol. consider spirit and soul as diffe- 
rent substances, but only as different attnbute.s or opera- 
tions of the same spiritual essence. (See Ajiam j Manj 
Physiology-, Phrenology; Soul.)— Bvc.L 

TRIERS; a society of ministers, with some others, 
chosen by Cromwell to sit at Whilehall. They were most- 
ly Independents, and Baptists, though some were Pres- 
byterians. They had power to tiy all that came for in- 
stitution and induction as pastors ; and without their aj>- 
probation none were admitted. They examined all who 
were able to come up to Loudon ; but if any were unable 
or of doubtful qualifications, they referred them to some 
minister in the country where they lived. 

According to Baxter, they did abundance of good to the 
rhurch. They saved many a congregation froai igno- 
rant, ungodly, drunken teachers ; that sort of men who 
intended no more in the mimstjy than to say a sermon, 
as readers say their common prayers, and to patch up a 
fewgwd woi(U together; to talk the people'aslecp on Sun- 
day, and all the rest of tlie weede go with them to the ale- 
house, and harden them m their sin ; and that sort of 
ministers, who cither preachc-d against a holy life, or 
proachod as men that never were acquainted with it. All 
tho.so who used the ministry but as a common trade to 
live by, and were never likely to convert a soul, they usu- 
ally rejected, and in Iheir stead they admitted persons of 
any denomination, who were able, serious preachers, and 
lived a godly life. Neal ; Jcrimey . — ITend. Burk, 

TRTMJMER, (Sarah,) an active and inielligerit feru.ilc, 
the daughter of Kirby, who wrote on Perspective, w'as 
born, in 1741, at Ipswich, and died December 15, 1810. 

She wrote several useful works to promote the difiusion 
of education. Howrys Chris. Keg 1817. — Davenport. 

TRINITARIANS ; those who believe i« tlie Trinity, 
next article, and lecture '102 of Doildridge, where 
the reader wiJl find a^statement of the opinions of the an- 
cients on this doctriue, as likcwisc’many of the moderns ; 
such as Baxter, Dr. Clarke, Burnet, Howe, Waterland, 
Taylor, Peanson, Bull, Wallis, Wi|tts, and Jeremy Taylor. 

— “Hi’wd. Burk. 

TRINITY ; the union of three in one ; genei'ally ap- 
plied to the ineffable my.'.tery of three persons in one God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The term, which might 
more pro^rly be expressed by trhmiti/f corresponds to the 
irinitaHt unitor of Tert ullian . It was less properly expressed 
by the Greek fathers by the word triasy a terra which had 
been emi^oyed by certain Platonic philosophers, when they 
spoke of the many triads in the Deity, hint was fifst intro- 
duced in application to the Christian doctrine by Theophi- 
lus of Antioch, in the second century. This TertuUian 
rendered into Latin by trinitas. 
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The doctrine of the Trinity is rejected by some beefttlfO 
it is incomprehensible ; but, as Dr. Scott observes, if dis- 
tinct personality, agency, and divine perfections, be io 
Scripture ascribed to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Sffirit, 410"^ words can more exactly express the 
doctrine, which must unavoidably be thence inferred, than 
those commonly used on this subject, viz. that there are 
three distinct persons m the Unity of the Godhead. The 
sacred oracles raosLass^redly teach ns, that the one living 
and true God is, in some inexplicable manner, trime, 
for he IS spoken of as oae in some respects, and as three 
m others, Gen. U 2B. 2< 6, 7. Isa. 48: 16, 34: 16. 2 Cor. 
13: 14. John 14: 23. Matt. 28; 19. 2 Thess, 3: 3. Acts 
5:3,4. - 

The Trinity of pejt^ns in the Deity consists with the 
Unity of the divine 'essenoa; tht^gh most Triniiarians 
pretend not to cxplain-4he^*«K»da5 of it, and deem those re- 
prehensive who nave^itiempied it ; as the modus in which 
any being subsistSj accord^ g to its distinct nature and 
known pvoperiies, i#<a.secret to the most learned natural- 
ists to this present 4ay, and probably will always continue 
so. But if the nau^ttioodirubn of God’s works, with which 
we are the raost-ion^rsapt, be in this respect incompre* 
hensible, how can- men think that the modus existendi (or 
manner of existence) of the infinite Creator can be level 
to their capacities ? a. 

The doctrine of .the Trinity is indeed a mystery, but no 
man hath yet shown that it involves in it a real contra- 
diction. Many have ventured to say, that it ought to be 
ranked with transubstantigitioiitj as equally absurd. But 
arrhbi.shop Tillotson hBui shown, by the most convincing 
arguments imaginable, that transub^tantlation includes 
th’ most palpable contradictions; and that we have the 
evidence of our feeimg, and taste, that what we re- 
ceive in the Lord’s supper is bread, and not the body of a 
man ; whereas we have the testimony of our eyes alone 
that the words, ^'This is my body,” are at all in the Scrip- 
tures. Now this is mtenjgiblc to the meanest capacity ; 
It IS fairly made out and perfeclfy unanswerable ; but who 
ever at templed thus to prove the doctrine of the Trinity to 
be sclf-eontradiUtory ? What testimony of our senses, or 
what demonstrated tmth, does it roiilradicl? Yet till this 
be shown, it is neither fair nor convincing to exclaim 
against jl as contradictory, ab-surd, .and irrational. See 
articles Jesus Curis^, and Holy Ghost ; also Owen, Watts, 
Jones, S. Bronme,^Faivcctt, A Taylor, .J. Bcolt, Simpson, and 
HVdey’.N picce’i on the subject ; Abbadie on the Divinity of 
Christ , Sannids Sermons ; BulVs Defen sio Fidei Nicanes ; 
Dr AUiCs Testimonies of the Jewish Church; Display of 
the TtiHftij by n hay man ; Scot Vs Essays; Friesiley 
Jlor:,tcf^; Waidlaw and Chamiing and Sl^wirt on 

[)ic Trinitarian C<>iitrovei;sy Thoughts on the Tri- 

VI ti/ ; Dean Milner's do. ; IVhrePsier' s Sermon on the PrrtCh- 
cal Ums of the DoUtrim ; KM on the Tripity ; Norton* t 
Deasnus ; Chrrvbr's of Norton ; Wtnstow On the Tri 

vtly; Fidlcr\ Worh : .Works of Robert Hall; Mortis^ TJfs 
of Hull ; henedieVi' Uisfor/'of all Rehgw>ns. — Hend. Buck. 

TRITHEISTS 4 Wet of tlic sixth century, whose 
chief was John a Syrian philosopher, 'and at 

the same time a Mon^yhylire. This man imagined in Inc 
Deity three nature^ or .srtbsthnccS' absolutely equal in all 
respects, and joined, jTogothcr by no common essence ; to 
which opiniou his adversaries gave ^hc name of Tritheism. 
One of the warmest defendfira of this doctrine was John 
Philoponus, an Alexandrian jrbHosoffiief and grammarian 
of the highest ^ and heime he has been con- 

sidered by many as ihrt author of tSw sect, whose mem- 
bers have consequenlljj^deriv^ ftrom him the title of Phi- 
lojKinusts. — JJend.'^Buck. ' ' , ' 

TRIUMPH, The Ittebrews, under the di- 

rcction of inspired prdphets, celebrated their victories by 
triumphal processions, *tlje IWJmim and children dancing, 
and playing up<^ mUme^ inslxufwentk, and singing hymns 
and songs of triumnh to the living and true God. The 
song of Moses at the Red which was sung by Miriam 
and the women of Israel to the dulcet beat of ihe timbrel, 
is a majestic exampSef of the triutnphal hymns of the an- 
cient Hebrews. ' % 

.The Romflm conqSecora need to cany branches of jialm 
in their hands when*' they went in triumph to the capitol j 
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and sometimes wore the toga pdmifta^ a garment with the 
figures of palm-trees tipoii it^ whieh were interwoven in 
the fahrifi. In the same tritimphatit attitnde, the apostle 
John beheld in vision those who had overcome 1^ the 
blood of the Lamb, standing before the throne, clothed 
with robes, and imlms in their hands," Eev. 7: 9. The 
highest nuMtary honor which could be obtained in the Ko* 
man state, was a triumph, or solemn wocession, in which 
a victorions genend ana liis am^y advanced through the 
city to the capitol. He set out the Campus Martius, 
and i«occeded along the Via ^Trinmphalis, and firora 
thence through the most publioplacds^of 4he city. The 
stmets were strewed with Ibwers^ and the altars smoked 
with incense. First went a numerow band of music, 
singing and playing triumphal ; next were led the 
oxen to be sacrificed, having thair. horns gilt, and iheir 
heads adorned with fillets dnd garhm^ ; then, in car- 
riages, were brought the spoifii tajfen irom the enemy ; 
also golden crowns sent by tte|dltadj^d tributary states. 
The titles of the vanquished liatiofis were inscribed on 
wooden frames ; and jur CMfe^ntations of the 

conquered countries^ and oiddl'#tMittbited. The cap- 
tive leaders follow^ in chains, w4thr Ifieir children and 
attendants; after the captives came die lictors, having 
their fasces wreathed w/th laurelj fallowed by a great com- 
pany of musicians and da^ce^^j^^^sed like satyrs, and 
wearing crowns of gold ; in the midst of whom was a pan- 
tomime, clothed in a female garb, whose business it was, 
with his looks and gestures, to- insult the vanquished ; -a 
long train of persons folniwsdj' oarr 3 ntig perfumes ; (see 
Savok after, them came the lenpral, dressed in purple, 

embroidered with gbld, with a crown of laurel on his head, 
a branch of laurel in his right hand, and in his left an 
ivory sceptre, with an eagle on the, top, his face painted 
with Vermillion, and a golden bidl hanging from his neck 
on his breast; he stood upright in a gilded chariot, 
adorned with ivory, and drawn by four white horses, at- 
tended by his relations, upd a g|eat. crowd of citizens, all 
in white. His children rode ba the chariot along with 
him I his lieutenants and military tribunes, commonly by 
his side. Afier the gebeml, followed the consuls and sena- 
tors, on foot ; and the whole procession was closed by. the 
victorious army drawn up in order, crowned with laurel, 
and decorated with the ^fts which th^ had received for 
their valor, singing their own and their general’s praises. 
The triumphal procession was not confine^ to the Homans ; 
the Greeks had a similar custom ; fbr fhe conquerors used 
to make a procession through the middle of their city, 
crowned with garlands, repeating liymns and songs, and 
brandishing their spears ; the captives followed in chains, 
and all their spoils were exposc^fo public view, y 
The great apostle of the 'Gentiles alludes to these splen 
did triumphal scenes in" his epislie to the Ephesians, 


and sat dosp in the midet t>f the throne, shed fmlh bless- 
ings of his grace and Hdy Spirit upon people of every 
tongue and of every nation. — WtOton, 

TROAS ; a city of Phrygia, or of Mysia, upon the 
Hellespont, having the old city of Troy to the north, and 
that oit Assos to the south. Sometimes the name of Troas 
is put for the province wherein the city of Troy stood, 
Acts 20: 5, 6. 2 Cor. 2: 14. 2 Tim. 4; 13.— IPbiKwi. 

TROSSE, (€1boroe,) was bom in Exow, (England,) the 
25th October, 1631. His early life was dissolute ; hut, at 
the age of thirty-five, he was converted, and was solemnly 
set apart to the work of the ministry, the blessed functions 
of which office he performed for upwards of twenty years, 
in the midst of the most violent persecution. He was 
a man of great abilities, natural and acquired. — Middle- 
tofty vol. iv. p. 172. 

TRUCE OF GOD ; a scheme set on foot for the purpose 
of quelling the violence and preventing the frequency of 
private wars, occasioned by the fierce spirit of the barba- 
rians m the middle ^es. In France, a ^ueral peace and 
cessation from hostilities took place, A. D. 1032, and con- 
tinued for seven years, in consequence of the methods 
which the bishop of Aquitaine successfully employed to 
work upon the superstition of the times. A resolution was 
formed, that no man should m time to come attack or mo- 
lest his adversaries during the season set apart for cele- 
brating the great lEestivals of the church, or from the eve- 
ning of Thursday in each week to the morning of Mon- 
d«y in the week ensuing, the intervening days being con- 
secrated as particularly holy } our Lord’s passion having 
happened on one of those days and his resurrection on 
another. A change m the dispositions of men so sudden, 
and which proposed a resolution so unexpected, was con- 
sidered as miraculous; and the respite from hostilities 
which followed upon it was called the truce of God. This 
cessation from hostilities during three complete days every 
week, allowed a considerable spacc,/or the passions of the 
antagonists to cool, and for the people to enjoy a respite 
from the calamities of war, and to take measures for their 
own security. — Jlend, Buck. 

TRUMBULL, (John,) the author of M’Fingal, was 
born in Connecticut, in 1750, and was educated at Yale 
college, where he entered at a very early age. He made 
an . early profession of piety. In J'n2 he published the 
first part of his poem, the Progress of. Dulne.ss. In the 
following year, he wa.<) admitted lo the bar in Connecticut, 
and, removing to Boston, continued htsf legal studies in 
the office of John Adams. He returned to his native state 
in 1774, and commenced practice at New Haven. The 
first part of M’Fingal was published at Philadelphia, in 
1775; the poem was completed and published in 1782 at 
Hartford, where the author at that time lived. More than 
thirty editions of this work have been printed. In 1789 


where he mentions the glorious ascjpn^onpf his Redeemer he was appointed slate attorney for the county of Hart- 

into heaven: When he ascended uupi pn nigh, he led cap- r 

tivity captive, and gave gifts uhto Daep," Eph. 4: 8. Ps 
68: 17 — 19. Knowing the deep impression which such an 
allusion is calculated to make oh thtf of a people fa- 
miliarly acquaint^ with the upostle 

returns to it in his epistle t6 fie. Colossians, which was 
written about the same tirae«^<<HaTOg'Spoiled principali- 
ties and powers, he made a bf openly, triumph- 
ing over them in it,” Col. 2: & Afe -obtaining a com- 
plete victorpver all his enemies; V hsriended in splendor 
and triumph into his Father’s m the clouds of 

heaven, the chariots of the MosP^^mousands of holy 
ange s attending in his train ; helefihb devil and all his 
angels, together with shf, tbe H/hd death, as his 
spoils of war and captives in chains, and exposed them 

tn AfiPn mntAimnt air><1 ..i n . 


pl«e satisflwaon fbr sifi.ani by own strength, withont 
the assistance of any erwure, destroyed him that had the 
power ofdeath, that IB, the deril. And as mighty prinees 
wtonaocBSK^ to scatter largesses among flteneo^. 



ford, and in 1801 was appointed a judge of the superior 
court of errors, and held this appointment till 1819. In 
1820 a collection of his poems was published, in two 
volumes octavo. In 1825 he removed to Detroit, where 
he died, enjoying the consolations of Christian faith, in 
May, 1831. — Davenport; Alien. 

TRUMBULL, (BENUMm,'D. D. ;) an historian, minis- 
ter of North Haven, Connecticut. Hg was a native of 
Hebron, and lived long in the family of Dr. Wheelock. 
He graduated at- Yale^ollegc in 1759 ; was ordained De- 
cember 25, 1760 ; and died pebifiary ‘2, 1820, aged eighty- 
five. His historical wov&S .are valuable. He published 
Efrsays in- favor of tha claim of Connecticut to the Sus- 
qae4iannih coObtry, in^he Journal, 1774 ; Sermon at a 
dtanksgiving, 1783 • a Treatise on Divorces, 1788 ; at the 
^ Ccntuty Scrmoii, IJBOl; 
atid Family Religkai, 1804 ; Twelve 
ivtie prigin of the Scriptures ; Histo- 
ry of OonnjWticrit, vol. 1. octavo, 1797 ; vol. iL 1818 ; His- 
toiT of the ifaimd States, to 1765, vol. i. 1819.-~A12m. 

TRUMPET. (^eMnsic.) 

TRUST IN GpEp, signifies that confidence in, or depen- 

1 ought to be, 1. Sin- 

, not in idols, in mfin, in talents, 
in ourselves part, and him part, Prov. 3: 5, 
soul, circumstances, 1 Pet. 5: 7. 
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Fcrpetaal, Isa. 26: 4. 4. With a lively e|peetation of 
his Measiiigy .Mic. 7: 7. 

The encouragement we have to trust in him arises, 1. 
From his liberality, Rom. 8: 82. Psa. 84; 11. 8. His 
abiiiiy, James 1: 17. Mis relatiom^lk Fs. 103: 13. 
4. His iMTomise, laa. .33: 16.^ 6. His conduetln all ages 
to those who have trusted* Inixk Gen. 48: 16, 16. .r«. 
37:25, 

The happiness of 4ho8e who trust in him is great, we 
consider, p. Their -safety, Fa. 125; 1. 2. Their oourage, 
Fs. 27: 1. 3. Thetr peace, Isa. 26; 3. 4. Their charac- 
ter and fruitfulness, Ps. 1: 3. 5. Their end, Ps. 37: 37. 
Job 5: 26. OHVt IHmnity ; Nm^jffS^s Worki^riii^^nd.Budi, 
TRUTH { a term used in opposition to falsehood, and 
applied to, propositions which answer or accord lo the 
nature and reality of the thing whereof something is 
alhrmed or denied. Natural or physical truth is said to 
be the agreement bf our sentiments with the nature of 
things. Moral truth is the confoamity of our words and 
actions to our sentiments. ♦ 

Evangelical or gospel truth is taken Christ ; the doo 
trines of the gospel ; substance or reality, in opposition to 
the shadows and eeremtuivies of «the law, John 1: 17. For 
this truth we ought to be siiicem idtealous in 

defending, and acdvenn propagating ; highly to prize it, 
constantly to Yeioiceia it,, and utii#arnfld^<to he obedient 
to it. At ' ' ^ 

The love of the truth is among' the noblest characters 
of the Christian ; and as genuine piety, wherever it pin- 
vails, will banish falsehood, so we dud a reud love «f truth, 
the comparison of a man^ Oouduct with the regulations 
of truth, and a conformity'to those regolalions, are always 
among the most desirable, the most favorable, and the 
most decisive proofs of genuine religion j 'which being it- 
.sclf a system of truth, delights in nothing more than in 
truth, whether of heart, discourse, or conduct. Of this the 
apostle John is an instance, who expres.ses to the lady 
Electa his delight at seeing her children walk m the 
truth. See Lyxno ^ Sincswtv ; Ti^tam^s Scale of Truth ; 
Ijocke on the Under standmg ; BeatUton TVuih ; Br. Stennefs 
Sermon, on propagating the Truth ; Saurin^s Sermms ; Mr$. 
Opieh IllustraHons of Jjymgj Mrs. Opit on Detraction; 
Dmghfs Theology; atfd Ftfller^s Works. — Hend. Buck; 
Calmet, ^ , , 

TRYPHO ; an eminent man, who was seized as a Chris- 
tian and imprisoned at Nice, about A. D. 56^ in compdlty 
with another, named Respicius, They . were soon jrfter 
put to the rack, which they bore with admirable patience 
for three hours, and uttered the praises of the Almighty 
the whole time. They were then exposed naked to the 
seventy of the open air, which benumbed all their limbs, 
as it was in the very depth of winter. — Fi/x. 

TSCHIRNER, (Henry Theovkilos,) an eminent Ger- 
man theologian, and highly esteemed as a pulpit orator, 
was born in 1778, in the vicinity of Chemhitz ; was pro- 
fesssov of theology at Wittenberg ; and died Febniary 17, 
1828, He wrote the Fall of Paganism ; Christian Apolo- 
getics ; a Treatise on Catholicism and Protestantism, v.on- 
.sidered m a political pcMiii of view ; the *Sysiem of Reac- 
tion ; and other works — Davenport. 

TSCHORNABOLTSI ; a Russian sect, ibe members of 
which refuse to take an oath, ho]d it unlawful to shave 
the4>eard, and do not prtty for the emperor and imperial 
family according to "the presciibed form . They have many 
things in common with the*6^er sects, believe that 
the end of the wodd is at imnd. — Hend. Buck. 

TUBAL ; 6Rh iK>n of Japfaet^ who is commonly united 
with Mesheoh ; whence k is thought that they peopled 
countries bordering on each other, , Rochart is very copi- 
ous to prove^tbal % Meshech mid Tubal are intoned the 
JVIuscovites and. the Tibarenia|ks. — Calmet. \ 

TUBAt-pAIN i son" Of Lame<^, the bigamist, and of 
Zillah, Gen. 4: 22. Scripture oplls him the Meri^t is, 
inventor, or master, of the *art of^forging. and managing 
iron^ and of making all kinds of ironwork. It 4iae haeif 
thought that he gave occasion4o the Vulcan of theheathen. 
— Cafmt, , . * 

TUCKGR, (AmumAU,) a metaphybw yunieT, in 
1705, in London, was the son of _a merchant, and.^WMi 
educated at Bishop Stortford school, and Merton collet, 


Oxford. He studied for a while at the Inner Temple, bat 
was not calledio ihe bar. He died in 1774. His great 
work is the Li^ht of ^tura pursued, in seven volumes, 
oetavo, o/rwhieh th%lipst half - was published by himself, 
under the Actagmgfig of Edward Search.— 

TUCKEiH, an acute writer on politics and 

politieai econeiu^,tJVas;> horn in 1713, ar Langharn, in 
Caermarthenshma^’Wge^ueated at St: John’s college, 
Oxford; eind wa®i:«accefl«ely, cni^te of All Saints, Bris- 
tol, rector of 1^. in thy$ 'wne city, minor canon 

and prebendary in tbe eatWdral, and dean of Gloucester. 
During the jhrnemm^Vimr hd 'publi^^cd many pamphlets, 
and strenuously fec^menikd the sewatic^ of the colo- 
nies from the nsutner country. |n his Treatise on Civil 
Government heH.ccmt|ia^ris the doctrines of l^ocke. He 
died in 1799. ismong Ais works, are, Sepnous; Elements 
of Commerce ; and ah A^lpgy for the Church of Eng- 
Imdi.^Davenport.l ^ 

TUBLUFINS,; f ^NSmiUjajrian which appeared about 
the year 1372, pnnclpal^ im Savoy and pauphiny. They 
taiii^t that when nfiived^at a contain state of 

perfection, he is mvk lijH aetlDection to the divine 
law. Jt is said tl^y often wtUL hhked, and they allowed 
of no prayer to Gott mental. These however are the 
reports of their They called themselves the 

fr atenji iy of ihe pm*r^Hmd. 

.TTOTLE-, Gen44: 9, Lev. 1: 14. 5; 7, 11. 

12; 6, B. 14^ 22, |0. 15i 14, 29, 6; 10. Fs. 74; 19. 

Cant. 2i 12. Jer., 8: % ; Lujfe 2; 24.) have the 

authority of the 4he Tajrgum, and of all the 

ancient mterpretevs» for understanding this of the turtle, 
or turtle-dove. Inde^,, it is one of those evident instan- 
ces m which the name bf the birdjis by onomatopoeia formed 
from Its note or ciy." ^ « 

The turtle is goeadj^^ among migratory birds by Jere- 
miah, (8: 7.) and itt this sense diders from the rest of its 
family^ whiph arc all Statiohaiy. The fact to which the 
prophet alludes is attested <by Aristotle in these words : 

The pigeonr^nd T^e ,dove are always present, but the 
turtle only in sujmtuef 5 fbat »fd is not seen in winter.’* 
And in aaother of hts work, he asserts that the dove 
Temains, while thet^^mrtle migrates. Varro, and other an- 
cient writers, iimli^ the' like statement. Thds Solomon 
(Cant. 2: 12.) men|^d8 the return of this bird as one of the 
indications of spring : The voice of the turtle is beard in 
the land.” (See Dove.)— TTgtma. 

TWISSE, (Wh^iLUM,. D.'D. ;) a learned and laborious 
divinb of the Engliyh eburch. About the year 1604, aRer 
having spent sixtee^years at Oxford, in the study of lo- 
gic, philosophy, and divinity, he entered into holy orders, 
and became a diligent and , successful preacher. He did 
not seek after |[iohes or preierment, but modestly refused 
them when offel?dd ; wreletnng'the enjoyment of a small 
estate, while his famigwa^ great abroad in all the reformed 
cburche.s, to a courf lue^ .In the beginuing of the year 
1643, the parllaiuen't, deaighing to reform ecclesiastical af- 
fairvS, called an agsemb^ of learned djvines to advise and 
a.ssist them there!# vPmo, when con vened, unanimously 
chose* Dr. Twisse lo be the’ ppolooutor, in which laborious 
office he continued till his last sickness. He was partim. 
larly celebrated bi«%ritin'gs against the Arminians.— 
Middleton, vbl. foO. 

TYCHICUS j a d^^jple employed by Die apostle Faul to 
carry his letters td seveyal charebas. He was of the pro- 
vince of Asia, jMjfil^compgnied^aul in his journey from 
Gormth to Jeruswk^' 4.. carried the epistle 
to the Colossians,.lh4ttoliie Ejdiefiwans, and the first to 
Timothy. The aposUe Call# htm-hiit^eat brother, a faith- 
ftil minister of the Lorfij^ondhis companion in the service 
-ofSod; (Eph.6: and had intentions 

of sbndihg him iu^^Crpte, to pfeesidh |here in the absence 
of Titps, Tit. 3: 1% is thought also, that he was sent 
to Ephesus, while at Rome, When he carried 

a letter to the Epirndans ajpostle. The Greeks 

make him one^oi>^ gndbishop^of Ckilophon in 

This not fre<|uently used in our ver- 

sion of ^ripture ; Imt what , it signifies is very frequent- 
ly impliod. We usunUy consider a type as an example, 
ptttern, or geneced sinnlitude to a person, event, or thing 
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which is to come : and in this.it differs from a representa- 
tion, 'memorial, or commemortttion iff ati event, 5cc., 
which is past. The Spirit of adopted a variety 

of means to indicate his' jperfeeft iiffeinMMeflgc of viH 
events, and his power to control This is sometirnefi 

declared by ejgiress verbal piophecy^^jaodfietHmfis *by Spe- 
cific actions performed -by divine coSmani j trn^ some- 
times by those pdbttlier events imehe iives of individuals, 
and the history or VeHtfiOiis obs^ance* of the faraebtev, 
which were caused towar a de^g^ed teftretice to some 
parts of the gospel history. • ** 

The main potnl, says ChevaHier* in ariffnqniry into these 
historical types, is to estalSfish the fisot a^preconcerw^ 

connexion between the two shries*of etWtfts. No similari- 
ty, in itself, is sufficient to prov%aai!h”'a edrrespondencc. 
Even those recorded in Scriptnws weWded'imder very 
different circumstances* If the" firptf'ewnt be declared to 
be typical, at the same time whi^'it^i&S, and ‘the second 
correspond with the predto^iOli ^ there cab be 

no doubt that the, corresfkwidence ’designed. be- 
fore the occurrence of the'%eficmdieve||||gl^ be deltMed 
a distinct prof^ecy' ftwill hajroA'tfnd wHl boitjs- 
spond with some previous ^vUnt, th^ mfilimeiit of the pia^ 
pbccy furnisltes aff intrinsic., the persoa^ho 

gave it spake by divine not> from 

this fact, follow, that the wo eonnected^^ a 

design formed be‘fpre«ctth«r.€ff*fbsw%?«c«wrmd^ bu^^it cer- 
tainly does follow, that thet second evea'^msome measure, 
had respect to the fimt *, andliia^whpteyhr ds^ee^of con- 
nexion was, by such a prtmhefl^ssumed exist, did realty 
exist. If, ap;ain, .nO Specine ^Varjfttioftbo'.tnade respect- 
ing the typieal character of at^^ipvent or persotr nmil 
after the second ev^at eceu^^d, Whfeh' is then declared 

to have been prefigured, ,^thc feet, of pt^dconcerted connex- 
ion will rest solely up^ the' au^rtty tff the person who 
advances the assertion Btttvif 'tl^e.bitow, from other 
sources, that his words ' tire - the words of truth, our only 
inquiry will be, if he eithOividfetinctJy aSserts, or plainly 
infers, the existenpe of a dorfcspoirdence. The 

fact, (hen, of a preconcerfi^cdrfoexhjn between two series 
of events, is capable of.beiUg eitubHisiked in three ways j 
and the historical types may be accordingly wanged hi 
three principal divisions, tSome of them afford intrinsic 
evidence, that the Scriptures, which record them, are given 
by inspiration of God the others egu be proved to exist 
only by assuming that feet ; but tdl, #h^n once esta- 
blished, display the astonishing, pofeer and wisdom of God ; 
and the importance of that .’Scheme of redemption, 'Srhich 
was ushered into the world with Buefe magnificent prepa- 
rations. /s’ 


In contemplating this wonderfbi system, we discern one 
great intention, imertvovcji, not' bniy 'into, the verbal }iro- 
phecies and extraordinary eve^fsi^ tfie bistory of the 
Israelites, but into the ordinary tif&aclfons of the lives 
of selected individuals, eve^-ffrom Ihe creation of the 
world. Adam was the figure of him that was to come,*' 
Rom. 5: 14. Melcldzadbk't^as ” made like unto the Son 
of God,” Heb. 7: 3. Abfaham, in4.1fa^Urse of events in 
which he v^as engagpfi' by** foe especial command of 
Heaven, was enabled to tSse Christas da/, {John S: 56.) 
and Isaac was received from th€c(deid*«j#h a figure,^ Heb. 
11: 19. At a later period, the was ordained 

to be sacrificed, not only as a matieg^l of the immediate 
deliverance which it was insiailUtiM' fo procure and to 
commemorate, but also a amtinumjL^aemorialxif'that 
which was to be « fulfilled itj^he of God,” Luke 

22: 16. Moses was raised up to;dmut^ the^.people. of Is- 
rael j to be to them a^IawgiYerj a prorw,' a priestj t«id 
to possew the regal authority, jf not -the title of king. 
Rut, during the early period of his he was hiu^If 
taugiu, that mie great prophet should be . raised Up lil^ 
unto h^ j before his degth he de^iM^red the Same prophe^ 
cy after- thatevept, the IsraelUtss 

linuaJly looked for faithful prophet^'who should Aieturn 

an»wa» to thmr inquiries, l Macc. ide. 14:41,* Their 
proifeets aU pomted-to some grewar fewgivcTi who shqpld 
intnodu^ a new law into their heferts, and inscribe 4bem 
upon thair nwnds, 31: 33. Besides, their religious 
otdtmmces were <mly « a figure for the time then pre^t,” 
Heb. 8: fi. fi: 8. Jllastmtion, fimn, to be derived from 


the historical types of fee Old Testament, is found dif- 
fused over the whole period which extends from tlm erea* 
tion of fee world to thb rime when fisiop and prophecy 
were sealed, An4 fill thfi light which emaoiHes feora so 
many varioiis||wriht«, is eonoenl^atdd in the perstm of 
Christ WdVsou'j Hmd^ Types. 

- TYRE, or Trstw, was'a* fefiiocis.cky of Phenicia. Its 
Hebrew name signifies a rOck. The city of Tyre was 
aHotled to the tribe of Asher, (Josh. If): 29.) with the 
other tnaritime cities of 4he same eottst ; bUt^k does not 
appeav that the Asherites ever drove out the Canaan ites. 
Isaiah (23: 12.) eallS Tyre the daughter of Sidon, that is, 
a oolony fsela k. HomeVwever speaks of Tyre, but only 
of Siden. Josephus says, that Tyre was built not above 
two hnn^d and fonty years before the temple of Solo- 
mon j which would be in A. M. 2760, two hundred years 
after JoBhpa. < ^ 

Tyva itras twofold, mairtar and cdintifiental. Insular 
Tyre was hentaifily this -most ancient r fw -This tt was 
Wnich was iKiticed by^Josbaa> the^contiiteuti^l city, how- 
ever, ad bemg tnwm commodiously situated, first grew into 
consideration, and assumed, fee'^mnme of Palmtynis, or 
Old Tyre. Want of'suffioieni attention to, this dJIsiinctjmi , 
has emtaorfissed bsfe ihe*Tyrian chronology and geogra- 
phy. Insttfer '^rre rifes asttfined lo^a Small rcicky island, 
e^ht hundBed |fede#doite, and" fout^feunfirdd broad, and 
could never '^eicneed .two ..mites in. liitpumference. But 
Tyre, xin the opposite coaM/ about half a mile from the 
sAj’tvas a city of vasltextem, since, many^ centuries afier 
its dettlOHtion" by NebcGshadnexzaf, the scattered ruins 
measurcd^iimeteen mites *r6^ud, as we learn' from Pliny 
and Strabo. Ofi these, nhe mOst curious and surprising 
are the cisterns of Roselayne, designed to supply the city 
'With -Water; ofwbich there are three *stiU entire, about 
one or two furlongs from- the sea, so well described by 
Maundrell, for their curious construction and solid mason- 
ry. Old Tyre withstood the mighty Assyrian power, 
havittj: been besieged in Vain, by Shalmaneser, for five 
years ; although he nut off their supplies of water from 
tlw cistcrnS ; vfeich they remedied by digging wells within 
fee city. It 'afterwards held out thirteen years against 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and w-as at length 
taken ; bat not uycitil the Tyrittn.*^ bad removed their effects 
to fee insular town, and left nothing but the bare walls to 
the victor, which he demolished. What completed the de- 
struction of the city was, that Alexander afterwards made 
.nsa^of these' materials to build a prodigious causeway, or 
hsthmttS, above half a rmle long, to the insular city, which 
revived, as the phmnix, from the ashes of the old, and 
^ew4o' great power and opulence as a maritime state ; 
and which he stormed after a most obstinate siege of five 
nionth.s. 

Pococke observes, that “ lliere are no signs of the an- 
cient city j and as it a sandy shore, the face of every 
thing is altered, und the great aqueduct is in many part’s 
almo.st buried in riie^ sand.” Thus has been fulfilled the 
prophecy of Ezekiel ; “ Thou shall be built no more : 
though thou be sought for, yet shnlt thhu never be found 
again,” Ezek. 26: 21. The fate of insular Tyre has been 
no less remarkable. When Alexander 'slormed the city, 
he set fire to it. This circumstance was foretold. Tyre 
did build herself a strong hold, and heaped ap silver ns 
the dust, and fine gold as the mire of the streets. Behold, 
fee Lord wiUcast her out, a^d he will smite her power in 
the sea, and ^ shall be' devoured with fire,” Zech. 9: 3, 
4. After this terrible calamity, Tyre again retrieved her 
Jpsses. Only eighteen years lifter, she h^ recovered such 
ef'^her anrient^coinmeree and oputenee> aii enabled 
hbr to stand a .siege of fourteen months tma|nst Antiganus, 
before he dould reduce the city ; hut^afier this, Tyre fell 
under the^domiipoti Of fee kfegs of Syria and 
£g^, aim then of the^^omana, unril it Was lakep by the 
Sarae%arfi*»etijL-A. Bi 629, refe&en by the crusaders, 
A. pt. n24, and at leng||i sacked and razed h^ tbe^Mame- 
)ife;as Iff Egypt) with, Sidon, afid other strong towns, 
that ihey’m^bt no longer fearbor the Gbrisrians, A. D. 
1289. 

The^finat desoktrion Of^yre V^as thus foretakl : << I will 
sigpape her dm feom her, and make her like the top of a 
rock} it shall be a place for the spreading of nets ui the 
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midst of the sea } for I have spoken it, soiih the £<Qcd God.” 
” 1 wilkmake thee hW the top of a roek^ thoo, ^alt be a 
place to epcead nets upon; tlM)a^sh«^^be biiik||p m 
for X like Lord have spoken saith the Lo^^^Godr.” 
Nothing ekn be^enQre ltteni% aed a’Stomsjbdagijf^ exeonlM 
than thin sentence* UemadmUj who yis^ed* the Eoiy 
Land, A. deeeishenit thm : ^*Thil citf, standing 

in the sea^^ npon a peninseia, promises) a die^oej 
eomething tfery ma^ificeflit j 4)ut when y<^d eoi^ teiL 
you find no eimititude nf th^t glory for whieh k’was m 
renowned in ancient;* and which the prophet ^Ceakiel 


de^ibes, 26, 27, 2b^. On the north side it has an oW 
Titf kish unytarrisoned caiuie besides which) yon see no- 
thing here. hht ^a^mere jBabel of broken watlo, pillars, 
vaults, bemgiHot so much as one entire house 

tefbh Its pp^iAfdk^hitants arc only a few poor wretches, 
huibofing thhgMpMi.Ml vanity and suhsUting chiedy 
h3f« flshii|g; a^ha hy di- 

vine 5!<^videiMSe^^as a^iW^ argument how God has ful- 
hiipd his^ptdaoncer|«tpg namely, that it should be 
as the top of a^i‘^>ck ; Mom fo|Ashi9<k to dry fheir nets up- 
dli, Ezek. 26: M.” 4^*’^ i*r(ipkicpf^Wat$m, 
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UaiQOTxAlAWsf(^medafra««ii^«e»4ww^ ^js' 4ke gmya* C|iartt«!k, " is the 

-- . • •■ .* s!iSi«)test,sJi,% #,5,W|6'lbtM#UeiifP<^ siiii « was 

t|^ iil.,*| Jr^ia ftffiiiikhi the gpspel, against 
:st.te®ii*KaJy4!|jtB^MuaiW<^ Chnsl upon 


in «<^esta3tical history:), a 

ancl,$]^eafi H^elf m G^ispany ; ^d dkti^gnil^g 
djj^triae that the 

or in every^dace. , . ...... *' » 

Brentius, one qf tWepijlii 
Jrst broached thia^ror*'^' < 
conti^iveiwy wiUi ;j5^ngUcrs, 
ed.axp^sttphs lha^4»eemed;(otn»p|y#ii 
preseocept iluj bpdy^of j3hri4; J)ut^^^ 
afierwarda^hat tms 

cuUies, a»d particularly ihal^.it^ ougllUiOt 
of .as jpvprdbf of Christ’s corpocieal^esenc^. in tlib^^cba- 
risL 'However,, after the deai. on. Ja^iither, thb» absurd 
byptnbesi5wasi:fnn^ed,aiid di^ssed litp jip-B^pei^mis^id 
plausible form,!; hy^^ntu^Si ‘<Che^mnUiuS) lad ^ 
who maintained the 

ChrisPs di^iuty to his hiimaii \patu^e. U ia, ij^ed^tOOf 
vious thafeyevy Lutheiip. who %Ueveh^,the 
con substantiation, tyhataarer he prel^, minK be an 

Uhiquitarian,--tii«?i/X’. Bwik. 



s 

in^i|ile ujjs -s 

‘ Isidi- with arrgjp, 




terms of 4ha^feospid. at: pod ; is 

;reate»f Reproach of/hlfei^^jceloplij^^ gl»ry, is a 

liciien^o his vyilL^^ a his. authority.” 

and 

Xh<$ ganger gSgat ; hardens the 

i|h cventes ^patience, deceives 

‘V S^i^SieSvtaj^dem nation, John 3; 



Mmot _ 


they;'‘Wiey 
Daay %Tm< 


<uiquMaruia,~-5Xic7w. 4, s, -f < ■ . ». iway ^ 

PBIQIIIT^ j .omnipresence ; In attribute of ihd obey j 

wlicceby he is alwayii intimately present to alUhin^. 

(§ee Omniscicnoe.) — Hand. Buck.,,,, ’ ? 

UCKE WALLISTS j a sect which demvecl its denomina- 
lion from Ucke Walles, a native of Fjrlesland. who pub- 
lished his sentiments in 1067, He entertairiejj^ a favora- 
ble opinion of the eternal state of Judas, and ihc res|.;^oif 
Christ’s murderers. His argument was this :• that, Jwle 


)igHhyXb>e^.-^Iend. Buck, 
EVlElpl ^rree 8Cgts,;-4l. iThose who, 

Those w%> verbally 
■ ]y^(t to ^3i5|i,^.ahcy assent, or why 

" '' «b 'ipao, wha terer , k n owled ge they 
SBeot^i^^ poMrs of divinity, yet 
th^biuifive msMi. > (Siee InyiDKLiTY.) 

. , „ . io^ h* a^^kU^, description., .giyen by Massi I- 
lop, c^Sa%i^Aeli^r;^,feer. i. yol iit Engl, trans.) He 
isla v^hlumt tni^lS);«)p^bii^., character ; who 

owns.^no'Vp^bt^’^ W pas^ns, do Jaw but his iniquitous 
ihoagh|s, .da4 but , hiit-. desires, no check but the 
dreaa*;df auSbcyply*. po God but himself; an unnatural 
that -cliance alone hath given him 


period of lime wduch extended from the biJth 6f Vhri^lulP lathec^l; a..)kitb}^v A’hmd, seeing, *ho looks upon men 


the descent of the Holy Ghost, w^as a.time of deq^-’i^o- 
ranee, dunnj^ which the JeWs were .^e.stilute ofvdivmb 
light; and that, of cbnsequepce, the^sins and eaptin^Sps 
Avhieh were commiticd during ‘this interval were in a^«eat 
measure excusable, and could not merit the seVerestf dis- 
plays of the divine justice. This denominatioe utrictly 
adhered to the doctrine of -the hlennonitesf, — llciid. 

USTHAZANS, an aged eunuch, who suff^ed martyr- 
dom injUe latter pail of the fourth century, 4unng the 
persceutiori'^ of the Christians under Sapt>Ves.--^a:. 

ULAI ; a river which runs by the city, Shuman, in^r- 
sia, Dan. 8. 2, 10. (Sec Shusuan.) 

ULFHILAS, or Wplfilas ; a Gothic bishop, who fiou 


merely vKpfttnhod ffuiU of a wild and (brinitous 
c 0 ncurrdno||,^tb«^m he is connected only by icansiiory 
ties ; %. be 18 convinced that the 

strongt'st &ifutAm<^%ibrit«»a(b have ahrnys reason on 
their side. , .place any dependence 

orrsuohl .. Xbjnr ii^lpngor fewr^^^Gochj they no longer 
respec4men; jbey ISSjidbr to nothing after this lite : 
virtue atid vico drdjnerely prcjbdices of education in their 
eye.s, and th'e c,ons^ujeu:)j0es oJi popular credulity. Adulte- 
ries, revijifigc, bTaspJietmrs, the bkickesi iTcacheries, abo- 
minations wduclv^c dareuiiokev^ arc no longer m 
Iheir opinion but kutiha" prohibitions estabh.shetl through 
the policy of Wm^atore. Acewdhag to them the most 


rished about the middle of the fourth century »■., He was horrible crimes tJVe^lwrtpst v^uoa ^va albequaUy the 
deputed by the Goths, in 377, U> obtain Jeave from -the same, since an etdNal abnihilatiigl^shaU equalize the 
emperor Valens to actile, in onaof the Hoinaa.proviilce.9. juat and tlie impu)uay.ahd;ibfeViier«ipm them both in 
Ills decease ia«»upposed to have tak^ placesin the billow- the dreary mansion’ of the Wbat^animeiers, then, 

ing year. He rf€nsl|ited the gospels, and some other must attch^ upon the efgh;l?l^iy4gd. 
parts of the Scriptures, into the Gothic language. .^LTNCHANGEABLEOTJa^^^ iJrOD. l(See Faitiutl- 
por/. ' ; * imsswanddaijwi?TAiiiuH% or Go|^J) , - 

XJLUICK j^fprofessor of ethics, and minister ;’'^N€L£ANNESSriraiihe,I^^^|Mtofy 

phan house at Zurich, in Switzerland ; born in"' the year cmmtmBil ; (Lev. alV kinds of sin ; 

1683, and died the 25th of hlay^ 1731. He >vtis a pious 3(k 2lh) mad piwtie5ttld|j(Njl^abP^ fbrms of 


preacher, and author of. several valuable works.--Af«l- 
dktm. ' . " . ’ " 

UNBELIEF ; lha refusing aasont to te^ipiooy, It is 
oflou taken for distrust of -(^^s faithfulness, buUmore par- 
ticularlj^ for the ^screditing the testi|nany of God^s vgard 
concerning hiS Son., John 3: i8, 19. 16? ft. . ** It includeSyV 
says Dr. Guise, “ disaffecuou to God, disregard to his word, 
prejudice.^ against the Kodeemer, readiness to give credit 
to any other than him, inordinate love to the world, *and 
preferring of the applau.se ^f men to the approbation of 


lewthrtrs^, w^kh to prevent, Eph. 

& 3.' Col. 3; B, 10. X (jPar, \ ; Jones ; 

Pmighfs Tkeuhgif f ! 

' DNGTION. in iS*iifeed for the cha- 

racter confenred 

oil. UncUona among the Helirew^. 

They anointecL^th %eif kiUga. and high-priesrs at the 
ceremotny of ^heic-inauigiltMtioii. They also anointed the 
.sacred vessels <d*Ah« ita^rnacla adtid temple, to sanctify 
and consecrate tbemja the service of God. 
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Extreme unction, or the anoiutieijg jjersons in the 
ul' death, the llomi^h church |^«d|arkuced to the dlgiity 
of a sacrament. It iis admma^red uT npne hut such as 
are affected with some mortal or 4 i»« 4A decrepit 

age. It is refused to impenitent persdoa, as also to cftpiK 
nals. The pam to%e anointed are, the ears,.^e 

nostrils, the^meutb, the haa^ the fhet^ ^atul ^ rhtiis« 
The laity are anointed in the palms of the han^a^ hut 
pnesta oa the baak of them, becauro the p^nwif of lh«ir 
Kands have been alr^dy cansecr^ted by ordinatidn. 

The passage in St. James respecting thu anointing wi^ 
oil, has been a aourpe difheulty fo sotpeiuoiais^infinda^ 
but, in order to underfrtanl k, it is naoesiii^y’to'iObserve, 
that anointing with oil was ahtiBH-dmanee the miracu- 
lous cure of sicl^, persons, Mafk fiu* aigee thosg 

extaordinoi^ giftaare eea&d, aabemg|nlb necefisaiy. 
for the confirmation^ Q^ lhe goilpel,;^iK,^Hmamhpm np 
warrant now for using cere«p^y.-^i^hn2. 

unction; in preachbig, is thpf tettdmpMl 

of spirit, that stfreet, afi^tioftata,;>.ai»d*’'W^»g 
address, which impregaaiea tile soul with^l^lings 
delight, and soothes draws k into a iiej^‘<x>mplNmeh 
with the diviTMtwilJ,- It derives ks hamh fnSm its 
supposed to ffow a ^ infiiien^** ol>.4h)ig?ftjHS5 
Spirit on the heart tol’Holm ' 

of jRohert HalL — Hmdf tf ' .#!'V 

UNDEEj (l.^'tfeneathfin.reimect fo^pla^,^r 
on the earth are und&t iH sw^ i^oiiBr M 

Dent. 4: 11. (2.) Beneath, ifi^opeohiOV.cpndHi^ 
power, authority. Hence >>Vj|;rnad of Bemg ww«f foH, 
Rom. Ifi: 20. tinder mUj iiddfrjhe htHfunekr gmee, uj^ 
the furse ; i. e. under the implbssiim) kmeBee, and rei^ 
thereof, Rofn. 3: 6:‘'i4« liet^4r€ ^S^ml^whan «u^ 

ject to his laws, Hos. 4; 13. (3;J Beneath, respeet 'of 
protection ; thus the 

tnngs of God in .Chnutr'^l. Bong 2: 3.' MattxBaf 
•JO: 1—3. (4.) Beneath, in['’«Bspect of offeduii 
so the arms of God and to up- 
hold them under every W- ^ng W 3. BMpt. 33: 

27. (5.) Ready to, be brddgjtt^fimh'j/so good "bad 
language is tender the fmigtte wt^j^ki^n '^e heart and ready 
to be uttered, Sol. Song 4:41:.’;jBa»^4,4<b 3.— ^ 

UNDERGIRD. To a ship is ld Jfcind her 

round with ropes,^ that she may ftot be torn a^MM*dofy,j\cts 
27 17 — Brown,- ' * \ ^ V'- 

UNDERSTANDING ; the fact^ty Of pdrt*tdviug'4^d^ 
disiinoily, or that power 0|1’ the mind.hy'which“;ii« ’arrive 
at a proper idea or judgmem of things/^ ‘(Sfeo^^palhtVT y 
Mind; Soul.) " ^ ' 

Ajipoplecf no umUrstandm^^^m^r^on^' and 
unwilling to learn, Isa. 2??: U, ^v^netMcmdinM nn- 
fnKtfid ; what I say, hpwever semiitiie and weH^inwrstood 
by me, i.s useless to others, if 1 speak iu.<att unknown 
tongue, I Cor. 14: H."' To |ove Ood f /?*4 wndCT-iftn/dtng 

or mintl is to love him judiciously from a real and spiritual 
knowledge of his exceMenCe nml Icjitdness, ^lArk 12; 33. 
A fool hath no delict m vnfkrstantUngf hut, iket his heart 
nun/ dtsfovtr itself ; he Js nOt earnest and diligent “in '■the 
.study of solid knowledge aiid wtsdom ; but his great study 
ami pleasure is to vent liia own fooUshntyss, being slow to 
hear and swift to ‘speak, Ti^V. ,1ft:' 2.— Bnek; 
Brown. ■ , “ . / 

UNGODLINESS ; wlckeiltiosg in general j'^bm it patti- 
cnlarly comprehends albsms against the first table of the 
law, as ignorance, atheism," idolatry", sujH#r??ti’tibn, Masphe- 
my, neglect of the worslffp of lS»d, See. Til. '2:. ll.»- 
Brown, . ■ *'» 4 ^ 

UNHOL V' ; ‘ (1 . ) Uommon, as -the blood of a beast uii^- 
crifiood. Men so account of 'Christ’s b^Ood when they lobk 
on him ds an impostor, pr' jilead his righteousness to en- 
courage them in sinfhl praftices>i«eb. IQ: 29.- (^2.)'Niot 
sanctified according to the ceremottial ^law, Lev. 10# 10. 
(3.) Without renewing , grace, wicked, 2 Tim. 3: 2:*^ 
Brown, 

UNICORN ; (Heb. rem .) Num. 23: 22. 24: 8. Dfeut. 
23: 17. Job 39: 9, 10. Ps. 22; 21.'"29: 6. 92: 10. laa. 34: 7. 
The derivation of the word, both m Hebrew and Ethioptc, 
says Mr. Bruce, seems to be from etecinm or standing 
straigM. This is certainly no particular quality ia the 
animal itself, who is not more, or ewen so much erect as 


many other quadrupeds, for its knees are rather^ crooked ; 
but it is from the clrcuiitstance and maniier in which bis 
horn is leaned, hoi^iui^ of ail "Other animals are in- 

clined 4o some degree of parsdlelisin wiUi the no««$ or os 
The horn of'thV ihinooeros alone is erfict er^qief* 
pendicular to Uks bone, omwiachk stands at jrMt angles ,* 
thsswhy po9MStifing-a greater pnr^mie as a le- 

ver,- than aqy horn could fiassibly have in ^any other 
position*. " sft I 

This aituati^Mif the horn, .is vary happily alluded to in 
the sacred. writings: My horn sb^Hhou exalt like thd 

horn lof the rehnr/’ Ps. 92; 10.^ > And the horn here alluded 
not whol]|r^4lguj^ivef,Jlmt was really an ornament 
werot bl'great men in me days of vipt^, preferment, or 
rejoicing, when they were iiimiiithd with neia^ <^we€^:,'or 
fresh oit«^.^i|gM5tance wt#h**S)qvtd joins with "that of 

writem Imve been 

indh^tocepidhf^ito^i^ as heing of .the^^deorv or 
am^opailGm4 e»0C€^ito4tir^ ^ gaiitis^whosejrei2*charac- 
t«r^ i^ar fim ipito^mosita, as Ulr^llruee re* 

kr described in 

Soi^ixn^" ^iiia -the issem is not of the 

class; travelier^ 

taligs4dm^%r' the* Wrathan, which^cer* 
0h. ’’ Bgkaam, ^ nativp of Mididnsfakd .so in 
tho to^borbood of^vt^oiiiM^ts of thinocem^ 
tinMUtely comgteel«d w^h liltliiopiay.' (for they ^emsclVeq 
wm^'Sjh^erds'of thto cotm^,) in a transp^^Trom can* 
templating the streng^of Israel, whom be was otohghtto 
curse, says, they hlia'as,4t were “the strength of the 
ream,^^’ Job makes frequunu allusions to 
hi| great strength) ferocity, x'ai^ iniMIuty^ c^. 39: 9, 10. 
He asks, ^^l^ltoereem he wilting to serve thee, or to 
abide at thy crib?” Tha,tfs, he willingly come into 
th^^stalilp, and, eat out^^by memger? and again: •‘Canst 
then bind the nsem wi^ a band ih the furrow, and will he 
hariow the valleys .afW.4liae ^ IA other words, Canst 
llitiii make him to go in the plough or harrow ? 

The principal reajscm for translating the word ream, -uni- 
corn, and not rhinoceros, is from a prejudice that he must 
have but one hot^. But this i.s by no means so well 
fodnded, as to be admitted an argument for establishing 
the existence of an animal which never has appeared after 
ihe-itearch eff so many ages. Bcripiure, as we have seen, 
s|^aks o( the horns of the unicorn ; so that, even from this 
nseqmsmnce, the reem may be the rhinoceros, as the 
Asiatic land part of the African -rhinoceros may be the 
UttijBOlto. 

Jft addition' to these particulars, Mr. Bruce informs us, 
tlmr file rhinoceros does not eat hay or gras.s, but live« 
entirely upon trees ; he does not spare the most thorny 
onc»s.- but rather seems to be fond of them j and it is not a 
.sm^l branch that can escape his hunger, for he has the 
.Strongest jaWs of any creature known, and best adapted 
to grinding or bruising any thing that makes resistance! 
But, besidfs the trees capable of most resistance, there are 
in the vast forests which he inhabits, trees of a softer con- 
sistence, and of a very succulent quality, which seem to 
he des^rthed for his principal food. For the purpose of 
gaming the higliest branches of these, his upper lip is ca- 
jiaMe of being JAbgtbened out, so as to increase his jiowcr 
of laying hold with .this, "in the same manner as the ele- 
pham4oe.s with his tuunk. With this Up, ittidHhe a.ssist- 
ance of his lOngue, he pulls down the upper branches, 
which hhvc most leaves, and these be deyours first -, hav- 
ing, stript the tree of its brandies, he does not thetefore 
ab!todt?ii‘i|, but placing his snout ns low in trunk as 
lie jfinds his hora will enter, he rips up the body of the 
tree, and reduces it to thin pieces, like so many laths j and 
when he has thus” prepared- it, ho embraces as much of it 
\ih can in his monstrous jaws^ and twists it with' as 
much ease an or would a ibbt pf celery. 

Such , i» the description which this ^intelligent writer 
givtk of the animal he supposes to be the rem of the sa- 
cred writers ; andahe objeettons urged against his opinion 
possess very littife weight. Those who de^re to see them 
examined and refttted, majr find it done in the Natural 
History of the Fragments to Calmet. 

Next to the elej^ant, the rhinoceros is said to be the 
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most powerful of animals. It usually ibuik^ twelve feet 
loug^ from the Up of the nose to the insertion of the tail ; 
from six to seven feet high ; and the eireumfereuce of its 
body i| nearly equal to its ksngth. It is, tbeie£upef ^q^l 
to etofh&nt in^bulk the reason njppeahng 
So tmtsh iguallec,^, the eye than that animal, tSi^hat its 
legs are muehahoctm:. «t«#orda, says Cioldsiiituh, enir con- 
voy but a vppy eonlh(md4dea of this animal’s sba^f and 
yet there are few so remarlmbjfy formed, fer hc)rn> 
which we have already des^ib^, ite head woaHiia\&ehc 
l^)pearance of that pasri of aiiog. Thel^ rhino- 
^ros is naked, rough,^ kiie^||r,^and lying upon tha<hody in 
Jolds, in a very peculiar nmfingr j tfee‘8kin,, avhich;vi|i^:a 
dirty brown ofiHor, thick afi to turn the edge j^^ £^i- 
imtga^ ^jito'resisW'mqp^ 

ii^achlaitiie gener^* d^oatption af MiM|umal' thatr^ 
pears cl|^y forniidaii^ the hom, ^wlpg'^irom its 
snout I and ibcmod ratliprior war, tliafl|Llk«ih a 
tq eneage.. ^e*®ieptot, the* lieia% j^th^ bul®Of^ 
oUig^ iM»,4^e transwsely iw^^r wiK|,pon^j|^Mi*s|the 
rhiDocecoa, wm the silugdbi||^P^]|4| h^r s z' " 

force 

•tnenisil^ g 

. lidfe terrible aniil 

by a ihiiEdc hqrpprxHde^^^^ch . 
tiger are to^pierliie, and >nx\ ^ 

Lpon that the el<^aat does^ 14 ^ cfioo^ ^ 

have as«a<mi^.us that the deplpiaPis 
in the forests, pieriped the Homi pf a 
ilHnpQiefna.-«n»OaIm£t ; JVat&ot \ ; Hams I CmpmW i VrM,J. 
M^ood 0H^9h,-^JUAo1f.* , . * 

,.^^tJNIFORh^Ip^^f } Tegularity a simihto^ or** resem- 
blance between the paris^of a whole. , X|^|i^rd is parti- 
cularly used for one and the same form^of public prayei;s, 
administration ol‘ sacraments, and other jites, duC., ol ,^e 
church of England, pre&dsribed by the famous stat. 1 Elix., 
and 1.3, 14 Carol. 11. cap. 4, called the Act 0 / Urnfomity — 
Hend. Buck. 

UNIGENITUS, THK boll; the mstriiment issued by 
pope Clement XL, in 1713, against the French translation 
of the New Testament, with notes, by Pasquier Quesnel, 
priest of the Oratory, and a celebrated .Tansenist. The 
book, having occasioned considerable disputes, had alrea- 
dy been condemned by the court i)f Rome, in 1708 j but 
nils step being ioiiiul ined’ectual, Clement, who had pri- 
vately spoken of it in terms of rapture, declaring it to b^ an 
excellent liook, and one which no person resident at Home 
w'as capable of wTiting, proceeded to condemn one hundred 
and (me propositions of the notes ; such as — Grace, ih® ef- 
fectual principle of all gtKid works ^ faith, the first and 
fountain of all the graces of a Christian ; the Scriptures 
should be read by all, &c. This bull, procured by Louis 
and the Jesuits, occasioned terrible commotions in France. 
Forty Galilean bishops accepted it ; but it was opposed by 
many others, esp<‘cially by Noailles, archbishop of Paris, 
Many of the prelates, and other persons -emineiU for piety 
and learning, appealed on the subject from the papal^ au- 
thority to that of a general council, but in va^i. A perse- 
cuium was raised against those wdio espoused the princi- 
ples of Quesnel, and many of them were obliged to flee 
their country. By these means the mlcrgsts of the Romish 
church were greatly injured. Not only did they confirm 
Protestants in their separation from her communion, but 
they strengthened the party of the Jansenists, and pro- 
duced a sympathy in their favor on the part of numbers who 
had previously felt no interest in the dispute. — Hend. Buck, 

UNION liYPOSTATICAL is the union of the Itnraan 
nature,pf Christ with the divine, constituting two natures 
in one person. Not consubstantially, as the three persons 
in the Godhead 5 nor physically, as soul and body united 
in one person ; nor mystically, as is between Chri.st and be- 
lievers ; but so as that the manhood subsists in the second 
person, yet without making confusion, both making but 
one person. (See Jesus Christ.) It wap miraculous, 
Luke 1: 34, 35. Complete and real ; Christ took a real 
human body and soul, and not in appearance. Insepara- 
ble, Heb 7; 25. (See Incarnation.) For the reasons of 
this union, see article Mewator. — Hend. Buck. 

UNION TO CHRIST is considered, 1. As visiWer com 


siaimg m outward profession of Christian faith, John 15: 
2, 6. 2. Vietualf resting only m the divine purpase from 
eternity, £ph. 1: 4. S. Vihd or sfnntualj formed in the 
moment of ouf regeneration, John 17- 26. 1 John 4: 

> 4t is iaMhe Senpture by the strongest ex- 

of, and even compared to 
the union ^ween tlif^Falker and the Son, John 17: 11. 
21, U(u^ It.^4llsQri;fiJ9a|iar to the union of a vine and its 
bmnehes,, J<)h» 16: 4/6^ .,T»Xhe umun of our food with 
mir bodi^f, 5$, 57. To llmi<i|i:iLon.of the body with 

the ^ Xathe cAmiugaLunion, Eph. 5: 

23, i.of alopgand ins subjects, Matt. 25: 

24, foundatioft, 1 Pet. 2; 4, 5. 
aleo;r^esei««4by an identity of s})i- 

ri5 ' % -an identity 1 Cor, 12; 12, 

Pykt, 40, John 20; 17. 


'kis^Hlntoq iipst,® obusidered,.#^^^ as a mere intellcc- 
b!^on ik Opmiona $ nor a ^^hysicnl union, as 
men^rs; nor as an esseniial 
uhtat|^wr^,muqtl wdh the diviu%,naui(® ; but as a cordial 
.Eph. 5: 32>v umon, 1 John 3: 

nral unioa,- 1 30- fcly, 1 John 3: 

ry, John L5; 4. Jnyiqla^le, Kom. 8: 38, 39. 
^j^.lhus : 1. Auquiop fji^atures, Heb. 2: 11. 
foas, his obedieiacjsi being imputed to us, and 
himv.2 Cor. 3. Of life, Col 3: 

4 — 4. 2:.Cw^^ 17.^5. Of interest, Matt. 

25^'^, ^ 5; 11—7. Of rcsi- 

,.^^Tlke. of it are knowledge, Eph. 1*. 18 Fel- 

lc^^ip,s4 Cor. UU.' Security, John 15. Felicity, 1 1‘ft. 
4rOv. Spirituality; (John 15; 8.) and, indeed, all tbc iich 
eoi|^ii|iicat'»cmJ» uf. blessmg« here and hcieafter, Col. 1; 

Of/un^gi to Chrivst are, light 111 the iukUt- 
.sW'mSqi^,' 2:^ 9 U) him, John II: 21. 

Freqneqt fl«i(i^i4i^ton,with him, 1 John 1; .3 !)< light in 

his wqrl) i^dmcnihes; and people, Ps. .27. 4 1J9.~ Gub- 
mission^ bisli^ll, and confonrmiy to his image, 1 Jolin 2: 

JjiCtJh’n, Jet. 17 ; Jh^hmVs AJethud nf Grac(.j 
ser. 2 bn Union ; IhomCs Compmd.^ b. 5. ch. 1 j 

llalV% T^avdhvs — Hend, Bud. 

UNfTARJANS^ a name assumed by those who confine 
the glory and attributes of divinity to the P'aibor, and re- 
fuse them, to the 3on and Holy Spirit. As the unity of 
the Godhead not distiiu ily a tenet of that body, but is 
held jiy Midferians as strenuoiusly as ]*y llieiii, the legiti- 
mate use p|.-^he term has never been conceded to them. 
(Stc Uwjiy or Gor, and Tiunitv.) For a greater length 
of tfime, and more appositely, they have beep called Soci- 
NiANs, which see. — Hend., Buck. 

UNITARIANS a class ui’ religionists who hold to 
tbe.personal unity of God, in opposition to the docirine 
of the Christian Trinity. 

The Unitarian faith appears first to have been aiowed 
(after the Reformation) by 5Iartin Celia rius, a naiivc of 
Stuttgard, who w’as just finishing his studies at Witienbeig, 
where* Lmh(*r w^as prulcssor, when the latter began to set 
hiimself in opposition to tlie authqrity of the Koinan Catho- 
lic church. Michael Servetus was burned for this heresy at 
Geqeva, in 1553. In 1546, the same moveuiem of opinion 
appeared in Italy. Several persons of rank and learning 
w*en* pul 10 death at Vicenza ; yhe rest etiVcted their escape, 
among w'hon^ ^yas Loelius Sozzini, or the elder Socinus. 
His sentiments spread into difi'ereQt parts of Europe, 
especially nn PolaiKl. A large portion of the reformed 
clergy of Poland embraced his view's as early as 1565, in 
winch year they were separated from the communion of 
the Calvinists and Lutherans, la every part of the king- 
dom they hqd churches, and among their adherents w ere 
numbers of the principal nobility. The most aoccsMble 
monument which remains of the abilities and erudition of 
their writers, is in the collection called Bibliotheca Fratium 
Folonornm, in eight volpm^s foHo. In the dispersion of 
the Polish, Brethren, which followed the edict of 1660, some 
w’ent to England, some to different states of Germany, 

•Thia article, originally prepared by Prnf, P.iJfroy, of Camhndflre, in 
a form m»re detailod, for the Bncyclopetdia Americana, ia by liiM.per- 
mioiioa now pwbbshed ia this work. 
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some lo Hollatid^ (where the-BiMwtheca, above mcntioiked, 
was published, and where before biWthey became merged 
in the body of Remoustrants,*). audjsome to Traasylvttma. 
The Unitarian still v^mains one of the fiimr comnutnio^s 
recognised by the Anstrian gbvefnm Wft Of 
Their number is aboul filly thduifeiid, ^^'iTd'ndiBmion ^ 
other names than, those of Kpiscomus, Cifwj, 

and Wetistein, there has probt^>ly< 5 ^€?cn ft'^large 

number of Unitarians among the^ |UiBon{iii«!tuts 
and. B^t they have been at ^aUjstimes *'%pijfes^d sect<* 
Unitarianrsm in j^gland daie^ f* m 

the earliest translation of t^» (Btbla-, Me» 

inoirs of Archbishop 0'anm'er^,>aay8i'‘^TnAfSS<9W(^ 
heresies now (1546). venteti|{|irtiiuiiii|ii|is^ th^ 

'J'rinity, and the 

after, the same wnteipj^rts, Armissa^i^dAowii^a^ 
self .so openly, and waSMr| sucli‘fda^j|58r ¥)j^^priB^^ 
tlier, that It was tlioughtnecefisar]^ tb^tt|>jHf^‘il*^iJ5r,»Ui4%g 
more rugged methods than seemed? th 

dial principles of il^e praiji^sion hf 
well’s tune they mmi c<^|ii^ally hr dinve 


mint. Biddle, thdikli^a^n 


imm i^lii^allf hr dinve 
li(!ikli^hdnf 4 waff^iiidkst, how«v%iikritwia 4 ip' 
1 prtebaJiwww-lre died m 


Uie Protector imat> pi^bfiti^W be died m lfi|| 
ni.i:.) Milton his post hum^ 

Iislied m 1825*) ad^f4e(hliw#r‘«OiiUinrtiints*v^ 
In the latter part of tJto^sBwrrtoenth ^apd^ttl 
of the eighleeiith eisiftturyj ^besidsea 
first (iistinciion, their -Aba. dm 


jve find 


: avowed Bnglo^ 


Ivn, Whision, ^Sam«ei jClarhe, oikI 4b jpx 

higher, of l.ocke and' Newton*. ;; (Ijpe those ^jS»* 

wards the close of llie’ last ct?«iury, clei^moiis^f 

the establifahmeut‘(Lindsey, Jebbf Wakefield,. 
others, wdiich see) re.sjgiied tiieir ImucficeSj in 
qnence of having adopted Vuitafnan views^ wlulc,^ fhe 
.same lime, among nurnenius convi^’is 
stM’ls, appeared the names of BrsHw Fri9sl]^JPjaLCC'/<iiii«in, 
Kees, and others of scientific, ^d , Of the 

Old Connexion oi Ghiueial d ,|jnajojit||J, j^ro ac- 

knowledged TTniiarians. The i^fe«jby|i^iab^'chiu'di^ al^, 
throughout England, are wndeu^tood b be> w-iUl^iW«eIy 
an exception, occupied by coiigrogattons of litis »^l. Tlieit 
number is reckoned at more than two humdred. 

In the north of Ireland, the Umtariatts compose seve- 
ral jirchby terms . There are also q^mgregaMons, of this 
eha racier in Dublin, and iii other stmLlHirn c^ies of the 
kingdom. In Scotland iherc are tJnitart^m chapels in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other principal'pl^Sji 

Among the leading perifidical pubhcat40nli MftVoled to 
this cause in Great Britain, are the Monthly B^pasitpry, 
printed in London , lUc -Christian Reformer and Reflector, 
at Javerpool ; and the Clirislian Pioneer., at Glasgow. 
There is a Scottish Unilanun association mtgly fi^rmed ; 
and the British and Foreign Unitarian ass(xnation,meetmK 
iiiimiallv at London, serves for a bond of union for the 


111 1756f.£mlyn.’s Humble Inquiry into the Scripture Ac- 
count of Jesus Christ was published in Boston, chiefly, it 
IS said, by the asptmey of Dr.*Maybew,of the West church, 
anti caiuie*'mto wide circulation. , In 1785 one of ti|p three 
Eptsco||)al phtfrphes of the city ttibpted a htui^g3P<0Kei;(ldifig 
the reoogfHti^iy^f. the Trirnty. ' tiras ex* 

tVlsahnely io the sub}«eti^ser«af^<pjdil^t^ oc- 
casioned by. the appoimmcAtKit' a dMngttisM Unitarian 
to»heAivhiuiy.<;Jiair of thiti wwvera«yof Cambridge. In 
li^> tl;p.'i*oniris^r«y^air^i;eVived,.hf iA 

thia coi^itiiy, e£«M chapter fiitom M#. Belsham^ Liffr^of 
Ltftdneyy witb thos title Arp^ptom^ Umtariamsm. * Up ^ 
ih^im the«;d^lrine> h«4 ^xi'' Imrdly ihscussed ou% oC 
i'w Ipgland, though ir smaht soa^,Hittttin!K. frouithb 


Pn^ley in JM?y 


ban PhifiBudbli 


18i9, ^ «Dng|iiy|it<if» was ghthiere^^ in Bammm i^’and 
othestspVV^fixi^KNew y^odyi!^;)^iJ;Gme]phta, ^ikp^ingu^ 
(;^ai^kgofi, PiMH^, CincutBiBd,jpii 4 .other>*pidti«ipaI'e^ 

one 

in all'reh^^^d^ 
'•^|uuaa|nlves*Txom the/Batib»a)r 
callecTx Sn^^Oftnrabsts) of • 

show tba|, imer)iretcd accordiiijfelf^ wk 
settled i%w's of langoog^j^e uniform teii;|ji||toti^«^^ 
sacr<. 54 w^atmg!^,},gi(^llpad. Hie Holy Spirit J»ae 
ei 0 «tenge distinct -^fiom the , Father, aad 
demved apd depeddent being, wlietliipr, os «®ine beliiavo^ 
ereated'^ in remota parmd of tii(iia% -ifiir as ofthoiwj 

beginning- Iq^J^^wben he n'pi>epr.ed on earth. Three <of 
the passajges 4 f*rihe New Testament wlmh have been re- 
l 40 d on to prove 6 io contrary, (X John 5 7. 1 Tim. d. l(>. 
and Acts 2(J: 2^.) they hold with ,olher ciitics to be spuri- 
ous. Others (as John J 1, Acc. Rom. 1 ): 5.) they maintain 
to have icreivcd an iirruneous interpretation. They insist 
that ecclesiastical history enables them lo trace to obso- 
lete sv^tems of heathen philosophy the introdiu'tion of the 
received doctrine into the church, in which, once received, 
It has been sustained on grounds independent of its me- 
rits ; and they go so far as to aver that it is satislaclorily 
refuted by the biblical passages, when rightly understood, 
which are cusUnnanly adduced in its support. Accoiiling 
as Jjpiir distinguishing doctrine has been professed in dif- 
ferent limes and places, it has been found in connexion 
wiyi various oiliers whicli have been prominent subjicls 
ofrfibntroversy in the church, as those v Inch respect the 
jioper subjects of baptism, philosophical liberty and ne- 
cessity, the meiliods of Christ’s medial lori, &:c. I'be Uni- 
lariaus (sornetiincs called Socirnans) of Poland held to 
the obligation of invoking Christ, a view winch no Unita- 
rians of l|ie present day, out of 'rransylvania, are believed 


]iroless()rs of the belielf throughout the three kingdoms, 
'fhe jirincipal supply of mnusters is from Manchester col- 
lege. at York ; others come fioiii the ^colcli umvcisitie.s, 
and from that of Dublin. 

In Bntisli India, a r.atiye society of Unitarian Christians 
lias existed for several years at Madras. But a much 
more remarkable development of opinion of this kind oc- 
curred at Calcutta, m the case of the distinguished Bramin, 
Ranuiichun Roy. (See Appendix, >RA.MM0Hupr Roy.) 

As early as 1G90, some EngUah' imnwtei'ii complained 
to a synod convened at Amsterdam of the giro wing Hetero- 
doxy of the Genevan church. *Now the* twe«tyA»even pas- 
tors of the estabh'*hed church Of the canton ara understood, 
with two or three exceptions, lo hold Unitarian opinion*^ 

In France, many of the Brotestani clergy reject I h« Tri- 
nitarian scheme of Christian doctrine. The tone of their 
principal publication, the Jttvm Proiputantd^ is hostile lo it ; 
and the principal sour(‘cs of supply for the ministry of the 
French churches are the schools of Geneva and Montau- 
ban, where the Unitarian system has ascendency. A so- 
ciety was formed in 1831, called the Unitarian Association 
in France. 

In America, Unitarian opinions appear (president Adams’ 
letter to Ih:. Morse) ta hov'e l>ee% extensively adopted in 
Massachusetts as early as the middle of the last century. 


to entertain, lu America, Umtanan opinions are much 
divided upon the point ot ChriM’s pro-ex istcnce ; while, on 
the-pther hand, the rojcrliun of the tenet of hi.s vicarious 
sufibrmg, (qy .siilfering as men’s substitute,) along with 
that of his soproine Deity, appears to be universally cha- 
racterpHic of ^hn sect. 

Among the periodicals winch announce their views are 
the Christian. Examiner and the Christian Register, pub* 
Uaheddn Boston ; the Unitarian Monitor, at Concord, New 
Hampshire ; and the Unitarian Essayist at Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. The tracts and annual reports of the 
American Unitarian Association, the government of which 
IS established in Boston, circulate information concerning 
the progress of the doctrine. 

Besides the Congregational Umtarians, the Univcrsalists 
generally, and the denomination called C/imtos, ’main- 
tain Unitarian opinions ; and they are understood also to 
prevail in the large sect of Reformed Baptists, or Disciples 
of Christ, (sometimes called CampbelUtes.) (See those ar- 
ticles.) Bock\s lUfitoria Afftt-trmitariorum ; Labieniedus^ 
Historia Reformationu Tolonicm ; Lampe's Ilistoria Ecd^sia 
lIungariccR ; BeMs Transylvania / Maimbourgh History of 
Ariauum ; HAmfs History of Sodniafdsm ; lUes^ Bacoman 
Catechism ; Eneyriopadia Americana. 

UNITED BRETHREN. (See MoiiAvrANs.) 
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UNITED SECESSION CHURCH, m Scotland. (See 
Secedehs.) 

UNITY ; oneness, whether of sentiment, ailection, or 
behavior, Ps. 133: 1. The unity of the faith is an equal 
belief of the same great truths of God, and the possession 
of the grace oi fai£ in a similar form and degree, Eph. 4: 
13. The unity of the Spirit is that union between Christ 
and his saints by which the same divine Spirit dwells m 
both, and they have the same disposition and aims ; and 
that unity of the saints among themselves by which, being 
joined to the same Head, and having the same Spirit 
dwelling in them, they have the same graces of faith, love, 
hope, 4cc., and are rooted and grounded in the .same doc> 
trine of Christ, and have a mutual afl'ection to and care 
for one another, Eph. 4. 3. — Bronm. 

UNITY OF GODj a term made use of to denote that 
there is but one God or self-existent Being. The unity of 
God IS argued from his necessary existence, self-sufficien- 
cy, perfection, independence, and omnipotence j from the 
unity of design in the work.s of nature ; and from there 
being no necessity of having more gods than one ; but the 
Scriptures set it beyond all doubt, Deut 6: 4. Ps. 86: 10. 
Isa. 43: 10. Mark 12. 29. John 17. 3. Rom. 3: 30. 1 Cor. 
8:4,6. 1 Tim. 2: 5. See Polytheism ; Trinity; Aherne- 
thy on the. Attributes oj God, vol. i. sor 5 ; Wilkins' Natural 
Rehp.<m, pp. 113, 114 ; Howe's Works, vol. i. pp. 72, 73 ; 
ChlVs Divimty, vol. i. p. 183, 8vo edition ; Ridgley's Dim- 
nity, question 8 ; Paley's Natural Theology ; Yates' Vindi- 
cation ; Dwight's Theology. — Hend. Buck. 

UNIVERSALISTS.* The grand distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of this class of Christians is their belief in the 
hnal holiness and happiness of the whole human family. 
Some of them believe tliat all punishment for sin is en- 
dured in the present stale of existence, while other.s be- 
lieve it extends into the future life , but all agree that 
it IS administered in a spirit of kindness, is intended for 
the good of those who experience it, and that it will finally 
tenninate, and be succeeded by a state of perfect and end- 
less holiness and happinc.ss. 

Doctrine. — The following is the ^'Profe.ssum of Belief,’’ 
adopted by the General Convention of Uiuvcrsalists in the 
United States, at the se.s.sion holdcii m 1803 , it ha.s never 
been altered, and it is perfectly satisfactory to the denomi- 
nation. 

“ Art. I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments contain a revelation of the cha- 
racter of God, and of the duty, interest, and final destina- 
tion of mankind. 

‘‘Art. II. We believe that iheie is one God, whose 
nature is love ; revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one 
Holy Spirit of grace , who will finally re.store the whole 
family of mankind to holiness and happiness 

“ Art. III. We believe that holines.s and true happi- 
ness are inseparably connected ; and that believers ought 
to be careful to maintain order, and practise good works ; 
for these things are g‘X)d and protitablc unto men.” 

i/tsZiwy -—Uni versiihsts claim that the salvation of all 
men was taught by Je.sus Christ and his apostles It was 
also taught and defended by several of the most eminent 
Christian fathers ; such as Clemens Alexandrinus, Ongeii, 
&:c f In the third and fourth centuries, this doctrine pre- 
vailed extensively, and for aught which appears to the con- 
trary, was then accounted orthodox. It was at length con- 
demned, however, by the fifth general council, A. D. 553 ; 
after which, we find few traces of it through the dark ages, 
so called. See Ballou's Ancient History of Universahsm. 

If revived at the period of the Reformation, and since 
that time has found many able and fearless advocates : — 
in Switzerland, Petitpierre and Lavater; m Germany, 
Seigvolk, Everhard, Stembart, and Sender ; in Scotland, 
Purves, Douglass, and T. S. Smith ; in England, Coppin, 
Jeremy White, Dr. H. More, Dr. T, Burnet, Whiston, 
Hartley, bishop Newton, Stonehouse, Barbauld, Lindsey, 
Priestley, BeKsham, Carpenter, Relly, Vidler, Scarlett, and 
many others. See Whittemore's Modem History of JJnt- 
versalism. 

• Thu article was propaied for the Euc^rlopodia by the Kev Lu- 
cius R Paig[e, of Cambridgeport, a distinguishea minister of the deno- 
mination. 

t The real seiitimenis of these fathers may be seen iu an article on the 
143 


At the present day, Univensalism prevails, more exten- 
sively than elsewhere, m England, Germany, and the 
United States. 

In England, the Unitarian divines, generally, believe 
in the final salvation of all men. Dr. Lant Carpenter 
says : “ Most of us, however, believe that a perio^l will 
come to each individual, when punishment shall have 
done il.s work, when the awful sufferings with which the 
gospel threatens the impenitent and disobedient will have 
humbled the slubborn, purified tlie polluted, and eradica- 
ted malignity, impiety, hypocrisy, and every evil disposi- 
tion ; that a period will come, (which it may be the un- 
speakable bli.ss of those who enter the joy of their Lord to 
accelerate, which, at least, it will be their delight to anti- 
cipate,) when he who ‘ must reign till he hath put all ene- 
mies under hi.s feet’ ‘ .shall have put down all rule, and all 
authority, and pow^er.’ ‘ The last enemy, death, shall be 
DEsTRcTYBU.’ ‘ Every tongue sliall confess that Jesus 
Christ IS Lord, to the glory of God the Father,’ ‘ who wills 
that all men should be saved, and come to the knowledge 
of the truth,’ that truth which sanctifies the heart, that 
knowledge which is lile eternal ; and God shall be all in 
ALL.” Carpenter's Reply to Magee, edit. 1820, p. 42. 

In Germany, nearly every theologian is a believer in the 
final .salvation of all men Speaking of professor Tholuck, 
professor Sears says : “ The most painful disclosures remain 
yet to be made. This distinguished and excellent man, m 
common with the great majorUt/ of the evangelical divines of 
Germany, though he professes to have serious doubts, and 
IS cautious in avowing the sentiment, believes that all 
men and fallen spirits will finally be saved.” Mr. Dwight, 
in his recent publication, says : “ The doctrine of the eter- 
nity of future puni'^hmcnts is almost universally rejected. 
1 have seen but one person in Germany who believed it, 
and but one other whose mind was wavenng on this sub- 
ject.” Universal i.sm may therefore be considered the pre- 
vailing religion in Ger.nany. [See Bestorationjsts.] 

Ill the United Stales, Universahsm wa.s little known 
until about the middle of the last century , and afterwards 
It fiHind but few advoca* s during .several year.s. Dr. 
George de Benneville, of Gernianlown, (Feiiii.,) Rev. Ri- 
chard Clarke, of Chaiif slon, (S. C.,) and Jonathan May- 
be w, D. D 4 ot Boston, were, perhaps, the only individuals 
who publicly preached the dcK’lnne befoie the arrival of 
Rev John Blurray, in 1770. Mi. Murray labored almost 
alone until 17H0, whiui Hev Elhaiian Winchcsler, a po- 
pular Baptist preacher, »*iii))racpd Uiiiversali.«;m, though 
on ilifierent principles About ten years afterwards, Rev. 
Ho.sen Ballou embraced the same doranne, but on pimci- 
ples different from those advocated by Blr. Murray or Mr. 
Winchester. To the efiorts of ihese three men is to be 
attributed much of ihr success which attended the denomi- 
nation til itsinfancy All hough they differed widely from 
each other in their views of puiushnienl, yet they labored 
togethei 111 huniiony and love, for the atlvaiiceinent of the 
cause which wns dear to all their hearts The seed which 
they sowed has since protluced an abundant harvest. 

Clergy, Staintics, 4-e, — “ The ministry of theUniversalist 
denomination iu the United .States hitherto has been pro- 
vided for, not so murh by the means of schools, as by the 
uneided but ii resistible luflueiire of the gospel of Chri.sr. 
Thi.s has lurnished the denomination with its most suc- 
ce.ssful preachers It has turned them from other sects 
and doctrines, and brought them out from forests and 
fields, and from secular pursuits of almost every kind, and 
driven them, with inadequate literary preparation, to the 
work of di.s.seminatitig the iriitb. This .state of things has 
been unavoidable, and the effect of it is visible. It has 
made the ministry of the U»iversali.si denomination very 
different from that of any other sect iu the country ; stu- 
dious of the Scripiuic.s, confident in the truth of their dis- 
tingimshing doctrine, zealous, firm, industrious ; depend- 
ing more on the truths communicated for their succes.<., 
than on the manner in which they were stated. It ha.s 
had the effect too to give the ministry a polemic character, 
— the natural result of unwavering faith in the doctrine 

Alexandrian 8 ch 9 ol, in No XVI. of Robinson’s Biblical Kepoaltory.— Eo. 

I Br. Mayhew was not an avowed Univensaltai ; yet he plainly and 
flw'ciblf advocated the doctrine in a thanksffiving sermon, delivered 
Dec. 9, 1762, from P». 145: 9.— L. R P, 
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believed, and of an introduction into the desk without 
scholastic training. But tlie attention of the denomination 
ill various parts of the country has of late been turned to 
the education of the ministry ; and conventions and asso- 
ciations have adopted re.solves, requiring candidates to 
pass examinations in certain branches of literature. The 
same motives have governed many in their effort to esta- 
blish literary and theological institutions. The desire to 
have the ministry respectable for literary acquirements i.s 
universal.’^ Utdversalist Exposttor, vol. iii. p. 68. 

They have recently engaged in this work. They have 
now, however, only four literary institutions under their 
sole superintendence ; these are located in Clinton, (N. Y.,) 
Philomath, (Ind.,) Westbrook, (Me.,) and Norwich, (Vt.) 

Uni versalists have encountered much opposition; yet, 
considering the disadvantages under which they have la- 
bored, their success has exceeded their own most sanguine 
expectations. 

In 1801, there were only twenty -two avowed Universal- 
ist ])reachers in the United States ; at the present time, 
(1834,) there are about three hundred. 

In 1779, the first Universalist society was organixed at 
Gloucester, (^lass.) There are now about seven hundred 
societie.s professing the same faith. 

In 1799, the General Convention (organized in 1785) 
was the only association of the cler^. There are, now, 
the General Convention of the United States, nine state 
conventions, and more than thirty associations. 

The first Universalist newspaper in the United States 
(the Universalist Magazine’’) was commenced in Bos- 
ton, July 3, 1819, •anth less than one thousand subscribers. 
There are now seventeen penodicals of this description, 
with an aggregate list of about thirty thousand subscribers. 

The following list embraces the principal works which 
have been published in America in defence of Universal- 
ism ; to which the reader is referred for a more particular 
account of the doctrine and history of the denomination. 

Previous to 1800; — Seigvolk’s Everlasting Gospel; 
Chauncey’s Works, two or three publications ; William Pitt 
Smith’s Universalist ; Townsend’s Gospel News ; Young’s 
Calvinism and Univcrsalism contrasted ; Petitpierre on Di- 
vine Goodness ; and Huntington’s Calvinism Improved. 

Since 1800; — Murray’s Life, and Works; Winchester’s 
Dialogues; Ballou’s Treatise on Atonement, Notes on 
the Parables, Lecture Sermons, Select Sermons, and Exa- 
luination of the Doctrine of Umure Retribution ; Balfour's 
Inquiries, Essays, Letters, Reply to Sabine, Letters to 
Stuart, and Reply to Stuart’s Essays ; Ancient History of 
Universahsra, by Rev. H. Ballou, 2d ; Whittemore’s Mo- 
dern History of Universalism, and Notes on the Parables ; 
Universalist Expositor; Rayner’s Lectures; Smith on 
Divine Government ; Mitchell’s Christian Universalist ; 
Streeter’s Familiar Conversations ; W. Skinner’s Essays ; 
D. Skinner’s Letters ; Dod’s Sermons ; Morse’s Sermons ; 
and Paige’s Selections from eminent Commentators. To 
this list may be added their periodicals, and large and 
frequent editions of hymn books. 

A lew years since, a small number separated from the 
denomination, and adopted the appellation of Restoration- 
ivls. They have published Hudsijn’s Letters to Ballou, and 
Reply to Balfour ; Pickering’s Lectures ; and Dean’s Ser- 
mons. To prevent misapprehension it may be repeated, 
that although a few have thus .seceded, yet a difference of 
opinion in regard to the duration of punishment has not 
disturbed the harmony of the denomination generally, nor 
is it regarded as sufficient cause for breach of fellowship, 
or alienation of heart and affection. [See articles Resto- 
RATioNisTs ; Murray, John ; Judgment, Day of ; Heli. ; 
Aion; Retribution, FirTURE.I 

UNIVERSAL RESTORATIONISTS. (See Resto- 

BATIONISTS.) 

UNLEARNED such as are but little instructed in 
science ; (Acts 4: 13.) or little acquainted with the mind 
of God and the teaching of his Spirit, 2 Pet. 3: 16. Un~ 
homed questions are such as minister no true and substan- 
tial knowledge, 2 Tim. 2; 2Z,^Bro7vn. 

UNPARDONABLE SIN. (See Sin.) 

UNPROFITABLE ; useless, tending to no real advan- 
tage, but hurt, Job 15: 3. Wicked men are unmojitahh, 
are spiritually unfruitful, and abominable to God, neither 


studying his glory nor the real good of themselves or others, 
Ps. 14; 3. Philem. 11. The ceremonial law was unprofita- 
ble ; it could not really remove the guilt or power of sin 
by the observance of all its rites, Heb. 7: 18. The griev- 
ing of ministers is unprofitable to their people, as it mars 
their studies, and the discharge of their office leads them to 
complain of the injury to God, who will not fail to punish 
it in this or in the world to come, Heb, 13: 17. — Bnmn, 

UNWORTHY ; not meet, not deserving, 1 Cor. 6: 2. 
The Jews judged themselves unworthy of everlastinM life 
when they acted as if they were set upon ruining them- 
selves, Acts 13: 46. Men eat and drink unworthily at the 
Lord’s table when they do it in an unworthy state of volun- 
tary subjection to sin and Satan, and while under the bro- 
ken law, in an unworthy frame of spirit, ignorant, unbeliev- 
ing, impenitent, envious, malicious, and with an unworthy 
end of self-applause, self-righteousness, or to qualify for a 
civil office ; and when the elements are used as if they were 
common provision, not as the symbols of Jesus’ person, 
righteousness, and blessing, 1 Cor. 11; 27, 29. — Brown. 

UPHOLD; to sustain by power, by providence, (Heb. 
1: 3.) by promise, or by spiritual influence, Isa. 42: 1. P.v. 
119: 16.— RrfWUTi. 

UPPER ROOM. The principal rcxnns anciently in Ju- 
dea were those above, as they are to this day at Aleppo ; 
the ground floor being chiefly made use of for their horses 
and servants. “ The house in which 1 am at present liv- 
ing,” says Joweti, “ gives what seems to be a correct idea 
of the scene of Eutychus’ falling from the upper loft while 
St. Paul was preaching, Acts 20: 6 — 12. According to our 
idea of houses, the scene is very far from intelligible ; and, 
besides this, the circumstance of preaching generally leaves 
on the mind of cursory readers the notion of a church. 
To describe this house, which is not many miles distant 
from the Troad, and perhaps, from the unchanging cha- 
racter of Oriental customs, nearly resembles the houses 
then built, will fully illustrate the narrative. On entering 
my host’s door, w'e And the first floor entirely used as a 
store . It IS filled with large barrels of oil, the produce of 
the rich country for many miles round: this space, so far 
from being habitable, is sometimes so dirty with the drip- 
ping of the oil, that It IS difficult to pick out a clean footing 
from the door to the first step of the staircase. On ascend- 
ing, we find the first floor, consisting of an humble suite ol 
rooms, not very high ; these are occupied by the family 
for their daily u.sc. It is on the next story that all their 
expense is lavished : here my courteous host has appointed 
my lodging . beautiful curtains and mats, and cushions to 
the divan, display the respect w'lth w’hich they mean to 
receive their gue,st. Here, likewise, their splendor, being 
at the top of the house, is enjoyed by the pixir Greelts with 
more retirement, and less chance of molestation from the 
intrusion of the Turks : here, w hen the professors of the 
college W'aited upon me to pay their respects, they were 
received in ceremony, and sat at the window. The room 
is both higher and also larger than those below , it has 
two projecting windows ; and the whole floor is so much 
extended in front beyond the lower part of the building, 
that the projecting window^s considerably overhang the 
street. In such an upper room, secluded, spacious, and 
commodious, St. Paul was invited to preach his parting 
discourse. The divan, or rai.sed seat, with mats or cush- 
ions, encircles the intenor of each projecting window ; and 
I have remarked that when the company is numerous, 
they sometimes place large cushions behind the company 
seated on the divan ; so that a second tier of company, 
with their feet upon the seat of the divan, are sitting be- 
hind, higher than the front row, Eutychus, thus sitting, 
would be on a level with the open window ; and, being 
overcome with sleep, he would easily fall out from the 
third loft of the house into the street, and be almost cer- 
tain, from such a height, to lose his life. Thither St. Paul 
went down, and comforted the alarmed company by bring- 
ing up Eutychus alive. It is noted that there were ma- 
ny lights in the upper chamber.” The very great plenty 
of oil in this neighborhood would enable them to afford 
many lamps ; the heat of these and so much company 
would cause the drowsiness of Eutychus, at that late hour, 
and be the occasion, likewise, of the windows being open.” 
— Watson, 
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URQ 

UR ; the birthplace of Abraham. (Sec Abraham, and 

CttALDEA.) 

URIM AND THUMMIM. The high-priests of the 
Jews, we are told, consulted God in the most important 
affairs of their commonwealth, and received answers by 
the uriin and thummim. What these were, is disputed 
among the cntics. Josephus, and some others, imagine 
the answer was returned by the stones of the breastplate 
appearing with an unusual lustre when it was favorable, 
or in the contrary case' dim. Others suppose, that the 
urim and thummim were something inclosed between the 
folding of the breastplate ; this some will have to be the 
tetragrammaton, or the word Jehovah. Christophorus de 
Castro, and after him Dr. Spencer, maintain them to be 
two little images shut up in the doubling of the breast- 
plate, which gave the oracular answer from thence by an 
articulate voice. Accordingly, they derive them from the 
Egyptians, who consulted their lares j and had an oracle, 
or teraphim, w hich they called Truth. This opinion, how- 
ever, has been sufficiently confuted by the learned Dr. 
Po(*<»cke, and by Witsiua. The more common opinion 
among Christians concerning the oracle by unm and thum- 
mim, and which Dr. Piideaux espouses, is, that when the 
liigh-priest appeared before the veil, clothed with his ephod 
and breastplate, to ask counsel of God, the answer was 
given with an audible voice from the mercy-seat, within 
the veil ; but it has been observed, that this account will by 
no means agree with the history of David's consulting the 
oracle by Abiathar ; (1 Sam. 23. 9, 11. 30; 7, B ) because 
the ark, on which was the mercy-seat, was then at Kirjath- 
jearim ; whereas David was in the one case at Ziklag, and 
in the other in the forest of Hareth. Braiinius and Hot- 
linger have adopted another opinion ; they suppose, that 
when Moses is commanded to put in the breastplate the 
unm and thummim, signifying lights and perfecUomm the 
plural number, it was mennt that Lc should make choice 
of the most perfect .set of stones, and have them so po- 
li.shed as to give the brightest lustre; and, on this hypo- 
thesis, the use of the unm and thummim, or of these 
exquisitely polished jewels, was only to be a symbol of the 
divine pre.sence, and of the light and jierfeciiou of the pro- 
phetic inspiration , and, as such, constantly to be worn by 
the high-pnest in the exercise of his sacred function, espe- 
cially m consulting the oracle. — Watson ; Hend Buck, 

URQUUHAKT, (John,) graduate of the university of 
St. Andrews, Scotland, a youth of singular promise, piety, 
and missionary ardor, was born in the town of Perth, June 
7, J808, His parents, -who w'ere both pious, endeavored 
faithfully to bring him up “ in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord ” He was sent also to the Sabbath school at 
five years of age, where his mind was richly stored with 
divine truth, though the full benefit of it did not appear till 
some years afterwards. At the grammar-school, where he 
studied under Mr. Dick, he won .several prizes for his intel- 
lectual superiority. The same .snecess marked his course 
at the academy in Perth, under Messrs Anderson and 
Forbes. The first year also of his university course, at the 
ageol fourteen, he carried off the first/?705«ry(a prize wdiich 
secures eight jxiunds a session for the wdiole university 
course) from thirty-three competitors *, besides gaining the 
highest prizes in the Greek, Latin, and mathematical classes. 

In April, 1824, he made a decided profe.ssion of piety, 
consecrating his fine powers entirely and cheerfully to the 
service of his Redeemer. He united with the Independent 
church at St. Andrews, under the Rev. W. Lothian At 
the end of the next session and of the two following he 
again gained the best prizes in the branches pursued. At 
the third session, beginning November, 1824, he w^as in- 
troduced to Dr. Chalmers as a member of the moral phi- 
losophy class, and ever afterwards enjoyed his particular 
friendship. A missionary society was the same year 
formed in the university, of which he became the most 
active and eflicient, as he was the most eloquent member. 
During the last sps.sion he was intrusted by Dr. Chalmers 
with the care of his Sabbath school. He left the universi- 
ty in 182f), though then only seventeen years of age, with 
the reputation of being by ‘‘ far the most eminent of his 
class, able and numerous as it was. He had decided on 
becoming a missionary to the heathen ; but on account of 
his youth, was induced for a time to oct as a tutor to the 


son of lord Rosslyn. Here, his health gave way, and he 
died at Glasgow, January 10, 1827, at the age of eighteen, 
being m the full enjoyment of the blessed hopes of the 
gospel. See his Memmrs^ Letters^ and Select RemainSy by 
the Rev. Mr. Orme. 

URSULINES ; an order of nuns, founded originally by 
St. Angela, of Brescia, m the year 1537, and so called 
from St. Ursula, to whom they were dedicated. 

At first, these religious did not live in community, but 
abode separately m their fathers^ houses ; and their em- 
ployment was to search for the afflicted, to comfort them -, 
for the Ignorant, to instruct them ; and for the poor, to re- 
lieve them ; to visit the hospitals, and to attend upon the 
sick ; in short, to be always ready to do acts of charity and 
compassion. In 1544, pope Paul III. confirmed the insti- 
tution of the Ursulines. Sir Charles Borromeo brought 
some of them from Brescia to Milan, where they multiplied 
to the number of four hundred. Pope Gregory XIII . and 
his .successors Sixtus V. and Paul V. granted new privile- 
ges to this congregation In process of time, the Ursu- 
lines, who before lived separately, began to live m commu- 
nity, and embrace the regular life. The first who did so 
were the Ursulines of Pans, established there in 1604, 
who entered into the cloister in the year 1614, by virtue 
of a bull of pope Paul V. The foundre.ss of the Ursulmes 
of France w'lis Madame Frances de Bermont, who, in 1574, 
engaged about twenty-five young women of Avignon to 
embrace the institute of Angela of Brescia. The principal 
employ of the Ursulines, since their establishment into a 
regular order, was to instruct young women ; and their 
monasteries were a kind of schools, where young ladies of 
the be.st families received their education. — Hend. Buck. 

US. God somoliines uses this plural, to denote, as many 
learned men supf>o.se, there being more than one person 
in the Godhead, Gen. 1: 26. 3; 22. 11; 7. Isa. 6: 8. (See 
Tiii.nity.) — Brown . 

USHER, (James, D. D.,) archbishop of Armagh, and 
author of the common chronology of the Bible, was bom 
at Dublin, January 4, 15H0. His father, Arnold Usher, 
was one of the six clerks uf »he ehnneery in Ireland, and 
a man of parts '\nd learning. Ills uncle, Henry Usher, 
was highly celebrated for wisdom and knowledge, and 
was rai.sed to the archiepiscopal see of Armagh In 1593, 
and in the thirteenth year of his age, he was admitted into 
the college of Dublin ; wdiere he began lo .study the Greek 
and Hebrew tongues, in both of whi<'h he afterwards ex- 
celled, a.s well as in many sciences. At fourteen years of 
age he began lo make extracts from all the historical 
books he could meet with, in order to fix the facts more 
firmly in his memory ; and between fifteen and sixteen, he 
had made such proficiency in chronology, that he had 
drawn up, in Latin, an exact chronicle of the Bible, as 
fur as the book of Kings, not much difTenng from his 
Annals, which have since been published, and received 
with the highest esteem. About the seventeenth year of 
his age Usher had read several of the fathers, with other 
aiithoi.s, both practical and polemical, upon the .subject of 
divinity ; and even at this early age he became critically 
acquainted with the whole Romish controversy. At the 
age of eighteen he entered the lists with Henry Fitz-Sy- 
moads, a learned Jesuit, then prisoner in the castle of Dub- 
lin, who had given a general challenge to defend Bellar- 
mme’.s principles against any opposer. 

In 1600, Mr Usher was appointed proctor, and chosen 
catechetical lecturer of the university. In 1601, he en- 
tered into holy orders, and was soon after appointed after- 
noon preacher, on Sundays, before the stale, at Christ 
church, Dublin. In the year 1607 he obtained the degree 
of bachelor of divinity, and was chosen professor of that 
faculty m his college ; he was also promoted to the chan- 
cellorship of the cathedral of St. Patrick the same year. 
In a visit to England he attended at the libraries in both 
the universities, and contracted an acquaintance with 
most of the literati of the day. Thus eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, he declined the provostship of his col- 
lege, to which he was elected in 1610. In 1613, at London, 
he published his first treatise, “ De Ecclesiarum Chnstian- 
arum SuccessLonc ct Statu.” It was presented by arch- 
bishop Abbot to king James, as the eminent first-fruits of 
the Dublin university. 
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In 1615, Br. Usher drew up articles of religion for the 
church of Ireland, which being entirely Calvmistic, a 
handle was made of this step to effect the ruin of his in- 
terest with king James, by representing him as inclined to 
Puritanism ; but the impotent malice turned (as is not un- 
usual in such cases) greatly to his advantage. The 
bishopric of Meath being then vacant, his majesty, of his 
own accord, nominated him thereto in 1620. In 1622 he 
published, at Dublin, his Treatise concerning the Religion 
of the ancient Iri.sh and Britons. In 1623 he was consti- 
tuted a privy counsellor of Ireland, and went soon after to 
England, by his majesty's special command, in order to 
carry on a work, which he had begun some time before, 
concerning the antiquity of the British churches. This 
business detained him there till the death of Dr. Christo- 
pher Hampton, archbishop of Armagh, in January, 1624, 
made way for his advancement to that .see. 

Being now at the head of the Irish church, he omitted 
nothing which might either reform the abuses, or relieve 
the wants of it, both in regard to doctrine and discipline. 
Observing the daily growth and increase of Armmianism, 
which was looked on by him as a very dangerous doctrine, 
he employed some time in searching mlo the original of 
the predestinarian controversy : and, meeting with a work 
upon that subject, he publishea it in 1631, at Dublin, in 
quarto * it is entitled, “ Goteschaici et Predestinariana* 
Controversisr ab eo Motac Historioe.” He published also 
another in 1632, concerning the ancient Irish church. 
The title of this piece is, “ Veterum Epistolarum Hiber- 
niarurn Sylloge," containing a choice collection of letters 
out of several ancient MSS and other authors, to and 
from Irish bishops and monks, from A, D. 592 to 118(», 
concerning the affairs of the Irish church ; which show 
the great esteem, as well for learning as piety, in which 
the bishops and clergy of that church were held both at 
Rome, France, England, and elsewhere All this time 
he maintained a correspondence in all countries for the 
advancement of learning j by which, among other things, 
he had procured, in 1634, a very gmid copy of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch from the Ea.st, besides one of the Old 
Testament, in Syriac, and other valuable MSS 
In the beginning of 1640 he came into England with 
his family, intending to return in a few years. About 
161H he was sent for to the isle of Wight, by his majesty, 
to assist him m treating with the parliament, upon the 
point <if episcopacy • when he proposed an expedient, 
which he called Presbyterian and Episcopal government 
conioined, which the king approved, as the best means of 
reconciling the then differences. In 1650 he published the 
first part of his Annals of the Old Testament." In 1652 
apjwared his Epistola ad Ludovicum Capellum de vari- 
aniibus Textus Hebraici Lectionibns,'’ at London, quarto. 
Tn 1655 he published his last piece, Dc G rocca Septuaginta 
Interpretum verum Septagma." He died March 20, 1655 
-6, in the seventy-sixth year (»f Ins age His last words 


were, Lord forgive me, especially my sins of omif 
sion." Thus humbly died one of the best of men. 

He was easy, affable, and cheerful in conversation, and 
extremely charitable. He envied no man's happiness, nor 
censured or condemned any man upon -reports only. 
Though he could reprove sharply in the cause of virtue 
and religion, yet he was not easily provoked to passion. 
See Life of XTsher ; Chalmers'^ Biographical Dictionary ; 
Middleton ; Evans' Biog. — Tonnes' Chris. Biog. 

USURY; the gain taken for the loan of money or 
wares. The Jews were allowed to lend money upon usu- 
ry to stranglers ; fDeut. 23: 20.) but were prohibited to 
take usury from their brethren of Israel, at least if they 
were poor, Exod 22: 25. Lev 25: 35, 37. 

From the Scriptures speaking against the practice of 
usury, some have thought it unlawful, Ps. 15: 5. Prov. 
28: 8. Ezek. 18: 8. But it is replied, that usury there 
only means immoderate interest, or oppression, by taking 
advantage of the indigent circumstances of our neighbor ; 
and that it seems as lawful for a man to receive interest 
for money, which another takes pain with, improves, but 
runs the hazard of in trade, as it is to receive rent for our 
land, which another lakes pain with, improves, but runs 
the hazard of in husbandry. — Hend. Buck. 

UZ, the eldest son of Aram, and pandson of Shern, is 
thought to have peopled Trachonitis, a province beyond 
Jordan, having Arabia Deserta east, and Batanea west. 
The ancients say that Uz founded the city of Damascus ; 
and the Arabians affirm, that Uz had Ad for a son, who 
was father of a people called Adiles, m Arabia Felix.— 
Cal nut. 

UZ, Land of. (See Job.) 

UZAL, the sixth son of Joktan, (Gen. 10: 27. I Ghron. 
1: 21 ) is commonly placed in Arabia Felix — Calmet. 

UZZAH ; son of Abinadab, 2 Sam. 6. 1 Chron. 15- 13. 
Criiic.s are divided about the occasion of the death of Uz- 
zah ; and as the history, being related very succinctly, is 
liable to lie misunderstood, it may be proper to notice, 

1 That the law (Exod. 25: 14 ) ordered the ark to be 
carried on the shoulders of Levlles, wherea.s, in this in- 
stance, It was drawn by oxen, on a cart, (1.) as if this 
carriage by bea.sls were good enough for it : (2 ) it was 
hereby assimilated to the processions of the heathen, who 
drew their gods about in carriages • (3.) if it had been 
borne by Levites, would Uzzah have been one to bear il? did 
he think this too much trouble f the distance too great, dec. ? 

2. The ark ought to have been enveloped, wholly con- 
cealed, by the priests, before the Levites approached il ; 
whereas, (1 ) no priest attended this jirocession ; (2.) was 
It carried openly, exposed to view, as it was by the Phi- 
h.stines? 1 Sam 6- 1.3—19. Uzzah, being a Levite, ought 
to have known these rules ; and being the principal in con- 
ducting the procession, and, as may be supposed, the elder 
brother, he was principally guilty ; Ahio being subordinate 
to him, — Calmet, 


V. 


VALENTINTANS; a sect who spning up m the second 
century, and were so called from their leader Valentinus. 
The Valentininns were only a branch of the Gnostics, 
wh© realized or personified the Platonic ideas concerning 
the Deity, whom they called Pleroma or Pletititude. Their 
system was this : the first principle is Bythos, i. e. Depth, 
which remained many ages unknown, having with it 
Ennoe or Thought, and Sige or Silence ; from these 
sprung the Nous or Intelligence, which is the only Son, 
equal to, and alone capable of comprehending the Bythos. 
The sister of Nous they called Aletheia or Truth ; and these 
constituted the first quartemity of opons, which were 
the source and original of all the rest ; for Nous and Ale- 
theia produced the world and life : and from these two 
proceeded man and the church. But besides these eight 
principal aeons, there were twenty-two more ; the last 
of which, called SophUiy being desirous to arrive at the 
knowled^ of Bythos, gave herself a great deal of uneasi- 
ness, which created in her / nger and Fear of which was 


born Matter. But the Horos or Bounder stopped her, pre- 
served her in the Pleroma, and restored her to Perfection. 
Sophia then produced the Christ and the Holy Spirit, which 
brought the ceons to their last perfection, and made eve- 
ry one of them contribute their utmost to form a Savior. 
Her Enthymese or Thought, dwelling near the Pleroma, 
perfected by the Christ, produced every thing that is in this 
w^orld by its divers passions. The Christ sent into it the 
Savior, accompanied with angels, who delivered it from 
its passions without annihilating it ; from thence was 
formed corporeal matter. 

In this allegorical manner did they romance concern- 
ing God, nature, and the mysteries of the Christian reli- 
gion. (See Gnostics.) — Hmd. Buck. 

VANE, (Sir Henry,) the younger; a conspicuous cha- 
racter in the time of Charles I. and the commonwealth. 
He was bom about 1612, and educated at Westminster ; 
and being much indisposed towards the English liturgy 
and church government, he emigrated to New England 
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about 1635. Noth withstanding his youth, he was elected 
governor of Massachusetts ; but, becoming involved in 
religious disputes, he soon after returned to England, and 
was appointed to office. He was chosen to parliament, 
and yet kept on such terms with the royal party as to ob- 
tain knighthood ; but the spirit of the times, however, soon 
led him to take prominent part against the court. He had, 
however, no immediate concern in the king's trial or 
death, but was one of the council of state appointed to 
supreme power after that event. He continued a strenu- 
ous adversary to Cromwell during the whole progress of 
that leader to sovereignty ; on which account the latter 
found means to imprison and otherwise oppress him. 
Notwithstanding this opposition, he continued to exert 
himself to esta.blish a republican government, until the 
restoration put an end to future contest. On this event, 
he considered himself in no danger ; but he was commit- 
ted to the Tower, and although Charles promised that his 
life should be spared, yet he broke his word, and Sir Hen- 
ry was brought to trial for high treason. Although ac- 
cused only of transactions after the king’s death, he was 
declared guilty, notwithstanding a very able d^efence, m 
which he pleaded that if complying with the existing 
government was a crime, all the nation had been equally 
criminal. He further observed that he had, in every 
change, adhered to the commons, as the root of all lawful 
authority. He was beheaded in June, l(i02. Sir Henry 
Vane mingled much religious devotion, somewhat tinc- 
tured by the errors of the age, with an extraordinary de- 
gree of acuteness and good sense. His theological wri- 
tings display much power. Among them are the Retired 
Man’s Meditations, 1055 ; the Face of the Times, 1662 ; 
and his Meditations on Life, Government, Friendship, 
Enemies, Death, 1662. It must not be forgotten that his 
history has been written by his enemies — Anicr, Ent'y. 

VANISTS; the followers of 3ir Harry Vane. (See 
Vane, Sir Henry.) — Hend. Buck. 

VANITY ; emptiness. It is often applied to the man 
who wishes you to think more highly of him than what 
he really ileserves , hence the vain man flatters in ordei 
to be flattered ; is always fond of praise ; endeavors to 
bribe others into a good opinion of himself by his complai- 
sance, and sometimes even by gtxid offices, though often 
displayed with unnecessary ostentation. (See ?kii>k.) 

The term is likewi.se applied in Scrqiuirc to this world, 
as unsatisfactory ; (Fee. 1 2 ) to lying ; (Ps. 4 2.) to 
idols; (Deut. 32: 21 ) to whatever disappoints our hopes, 
Ps 00* 11 . — Hend Ihick 

VAN RFNSSFLAEH, (Philip S.,) mayor of Albany, 
was elected in 1798, and amidst all the clianges of party 
was annually re-elected, excepting m two years, till 1823. 
For twenty-three years he was a faithful chief magistrate 
of the city, assiduous in promoting its moral and political 
interests. He died September 25, 1824, aged fifty-eight. 

He was a much respected and useful citizen. Of the 
Albany Bible society he was at the time <»f his death the 
president, and a trustee of Union college He we*’ the 
principal founder of the Albany academy, and of the Lan- 
caster School society IIis fortune and talents were em- 
ployed for the promotion of benevolent objects In his 
death, while the poor lost their best friend, the church was 
deprived of au exemplar}’' member — Alien. 

VARICK, (Colonel RiciiARn,) third president of the 
American Bible society, was born in 1752. In 1783 he 
was one of Washington’s military family, Iwing recording 
secretary. He was a mayor of the city of New York in 
1789 ; also so late as 1801, when he was removed and Ed- 
ward Livingston appointed in his place. After Mr. Jay, 
who succeeded Mr. Boudinoi, he was elected pre.sident of 
the Bible society. He died at Jersey city, July 30, 1831, 
aged seventy-nme. For many years he was a member 
of a Christian church. His life wa.s upright. In his 
manners he was dignified, and fixed in his principles, po- 
litical and religious. — Allen. 

VARIOUS READINGS. (See Readings.) 

VATICAN^MANUSCRIPT. (See Bible Mss.) 

VAUDOIS. (See Waldenses.) 

VEDAS ; the sacred books of the Hindoos, believed to 
be revealed by God, and called immortal. They arc con- 
sidered as the fountain of all knowledge, human and di- 


vine, and are four in number. The principal part of them 
is that which explains the duties of man in methodical 
arrangement. The fourth book contains a system of di- 
vine ordinances. See the first volume of the Asiatic 
searches. — Hend. Buck. 

VEIL, (radtd.) Women were wont to cover their faces 
with veils in token of modesty, of reverence, and subjec- 
tion to their husbands, Gen. 24: 65. 1 Cor. 11: 3, 

In modern limes, the women of Syria never appear in 
the streets without their veils. These are of two kinds, 
the furragi and the common Aleppo veil ; the former be- 
ing worn by some of the Turkish women only, the latter 
indiscriminately by all. The first is in the form of a large 
cloak, with long .straight sleeves, and a square liood hanging 
flat on the back , it is sometimes made of linen, .sometimes 
of a shawl or cloth. This veil reaching to the heels, conceals 
the w'hole of the dress, from the neck downwards ; while the 
head and face are covered by a large white handkerchief 
over the headdress and forehead, and a smaller one tied 
transversely over the lower part of the face, hanging down 
on the neck. Many of tlie Turkish women, instead of ilie 
smaller handkerchief, use a long piece of black crape stif- 
fened, which, sloping a little from the forehead, leaves room 
to breathe more freely lii this last way, the ladies are 
completely disguised ; m the former, the e*yes and nose re- 
maining visible, tliey are easily known by their acquain- 
tances. The rndid is a species of veil, which Calmet sup- 
poses IS worn by married women, as a token of their sub- 
mission and dependence, and descends low dov\ n ou ilic 
Iverson To lift up the veil of a virgin is reckoned a gross 
insult ; but to take away the veil ol a married woman is 
one of the greatest indignities tlutl she can receive, be- 
(‘ausp It deprives uerof the badge which distinguishes and 
dignifies her in that character, and betokens her alliance 
to her husband, and her interest in his aflcclions Tins 
i;: the reason why the spouse .so feelingly complains : 

“ They took away my veil (radid) from me,” Cant. 5 7, 
When It IS forcibly taken away by the husbaml, it is equiva- 
lent to divorce, aiid justly rcckoneil a most severe calami- 
ty ; therefore, God llireiuciu-*.d to take away the ornamen- 
tal dresses of tlH daughters of Zion, including the radidun, 
the low-de.scending veils* In that dav the Lord will take 
aw'ay the changeable suits ol apparel, and llie mantles, 
and the fine linen, and the liood.s, and the \ eils,” Isa. 3. 
18, cVe 

The ordinary Aleppo veil is a lintm .slicel, large enough 
to cover llie whole habit Irom head to foot, and is brought 
over the fare in a manner to comral all hut one eye. 
This IS jierhaps alluded to by the bridegroom m tliese 
words. Thon hast ravished my heart with one of thine 
eyes,” Cant. I: 9. In Barharv, when the ladies appeal m 
public, they a]w’ay.s fold rheinselves up so elosely in thcir 
liyke.s, that, even wulhoiU their veils, one can disrovei very 
little of their fares. But, in <he summer moiillis, when 
they retire to their country seats, they walk abro id with 
less caution ; though, even then, on the approach of a 
stranger, th(*y always drop tlieir veils, as Reiierca did on 
the approach of Isaac, But, alihoiigh they are so clo.selv 
wrapfied up that tliose who look at them cannot see even 
their hands, still less their face, yet it is reckoned indecent 
in a man to fix bis eyes upon them ; he must let them 
pass wulhoul seeming at all to ob.servc them. When a* 
lady of distinction, .sav*' Haiiway, travels on horseback, 
she IS not only veiled, Imt has generally a servant, W'ho 
runs or rides before her to clear the wmy ; and on sucli 
occasions the. men, even m the market-places, always turn 
theii barks till the women are past, it being thought the 
highest ill manners to look at them. A lady in the East 
considers hcr.sclf degraded when she is exposed to the 
gaze of the other sex, which accounts for the conduct of 
Vashti m refusing to obey the command of the king. 
Their ideas of decency, on the other hand, forbid a virtu- 
ous woman to lay aside or even to lift up her veil in the 
presence of the other sex. She whoventure.s to disregard 
this prohibition inevitably ruins her character, 1 Cor. 2. 
From that moment she is noted as a woman of easy vir- 
tue, and her act is regarded as a signal for intrigue. Puts 
informs us that in Barbary the courtesan appears in pub- 
lic without her veil ; and, in Prov. 7; 13, IL the harlot ex- 
penses herself in the same indecent manner : “ &i she 
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caught him, and kissed him, and with an impudent face,” 
a face uncovered and shameless, “ said unit) him, I have 
peace offenngs with me ; this day have I paid my vows.” 
But It must nevertheless be remarked, that, at different 
limes, and in different ])arts of the Kast, the use, or par- 
tial use of the veil has greatly varied. — Watson. 

VENERATION j an affection compounded of awe and 
love, and which, of all others, becomes creatures to bear 
toward their infinitely perfect Creator. (See Devotion, 
and Adoration.) — Hend. Buck. 

VENIAL SINS. According to a distinction invented 
by the schoolmen, and adopted in the church of Home, 
some sins arc pardonable, others not. To the former they 
give the name of venial, to the latter, that of mortal sms. 
Thomas A(iuina.s, and his followers, lay down seven dis- 
tmctions between them, but they are most frivolous, as 
Baxter has shown in the fourteen arguments which he has 
employed m their confutation. It is most certain that, as 
the smallest sms contain m them rebellion against the 
supreme aulhonty of God, they must be in their own na- 
ture mortal, or deserving of death ; while, on the other 
hand, there is no sin so great that it will not be forgiven, 
m repentance and faith in the atonement. (See Sin.) — 
Iftnd Burk. 

VERACITV OF GOD, is his truth, or an exact cor- 
respondence and conformity between his word and his 
mind Moses says, “ lie is a God of truth.” He is true 
in and of himself; ho truly and really exists ; he is the 
true and living God : all his perfections are true and real ; 
truth IS essential to him ; it is pure and perfect in him ; it 
is the first and original in him ; he is the fountain of 
truth, all hi .s works in creation, providence, and grace, 
are according to truth (Sec Truth, and Faith kulnk.ss 
OF God.) — Head. B/tcL 

VK IlSCHORISTS , a sect that derived il.s denomination 
from Jacob Verschoor, a native of Flushing, who, in the 
year HibO, out of a perverse and lieterogeneous mixture 
of the tenets of Cocceins and Spinosa, produced a new 
form of religion, equally remarkable for its extravagance 
and impiety. His disciples and followers were aKso called 
Hebrews, on afvount of the zeal and iissuliiity with which 
they all, without distinction of age or sex, applied them- 
.seives to the study of the Hebrew language. Their sen- 
timents were nearly the same as the Haitemists. (See 
H ATTi: MISTS. ) — //c/iri. Buck 

VERTABIETS, among the Armenian Christians, are 
such as have acquired a degree corresponding to that of 
doctor in diviiiitv among us This degree is conferred 
with the same solemnities as holy orders , and those who 
receive it are appealed to m all religious debates ; they 
preach in the churches ; rec-oncile differences , and exert 
themselves to maintain the purity of the Armenian creed 
They arc supported by the voluntary contributions of ihcir 
hearers, or of those who apply to them lor the decision of 
any religious question. — TTend. Burk. 

VERGERIO, (Pr.TER Pauc ;) bishop of Jstria He was 
originally a determined opposcr of the gospel, but, having 
been converted to the Protestant faitli, he preae.hed pianly 
among the Gnsons and partly in the Valteline, for several 
years. He afterwards went to Tubingen, where he died 
hi the year Middleton. 

* VETIUS. (See Aoatuus VetiU'>.) 

VI A 1.. (See Cr.NSLii ) 

VICAR ; a priest of a parish, the predial tithes whereof 
arc impropriate or appropriated ; that is, belong either to 
a chapter, religious house, cVc., or lo a layman, who re- 
ceives them, and only allows the vicar the small tithes, or 
a ronvement salary —Hcnr/. Burk 

VICE ; a fault ; the opposite of virtue. (See Sin.) 

VIGIL ; the eye or day before any solemn feast, be- 
cause then Christians were wont to watch, fast, and pray 
in their churches. — ffend. Burk. 

VINCENT, a Spanish Christian of the fourlh century, 
was ordained deacon at Saragossa by Valerius. When 
the persecution under Galerius reached Spain, Dacian 
ordered Vincent to renounce his opinions, but upon his 
finally persisting in the faith, levelled the shafts of perse- 
cution against him. He was put to the rack, burnt upon 
the gridiron, and then remanded to a dungeon, the floor 
of which was strewed with ‘A 'rp flints and broken glass. 


This, however, he survived, and before being again tor- 
tured, yielded up his spirit to its preserver, in the words of 
Fox, with as much calmness as if he had only sunk into 
a gentle slumber, on January 28, A. D. 304.— Fbx, p. 47. 

VINCENT DE PAUL, (Saint,) a French divine and 
philanthropist, was born, in 1576, at Ranquinas, and 
closed in 1660 a life which had been devoted to acts of 
benevolence. He was considered as << the father of the 
poor and the steward of Providence.” France is indebt- 
ed to him for the Institution of the daughters of chanty, 
and of various other establishments to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of hi,s fellow-creatures. He was canonized m 1773. 
— Davenport. 

VINE ; (Stephen, Gen. 40: 0 ; ampelos. Malt. 26: 29. 
Mark U- 25. Luke 22: 18. .John 15: 4, 5. James 3: 12. 
Rev. 14: 19.) a noble plant of the creeping kind, famous 
for Its fruit, or grapes, and the liquor they afford. The 
vine IS a common name, or genus, including several spe- 
cies under it ; and Moses, to ilistinguisli the true vine, or 
that from which wine is made, from the rest, calls it gc- 
phen hayayin, the wine vine, Num. 6; 4. Some of the 
other sorts were of a poisonous quality, as appears from 
the story related among the miraculous acts of Elisha, 2 
Kings 4: 39, 41. (See Grapks.) 

The expression of “ sitting every man under his own 
vine,” probably alludes to the delightful eastern arbors, 
which were partly composed of vines. Captain Norden, 
in like manner, speaks of vine-arbors as common in the 
Egyptian garoens ; and the Prcenestinc pavement in Dr. 
Shaw gives us the figure of im ancient one. Plantations 
of trees about houses arc found very useful in hot coun- 
tries, to give them an agreeable coolness. The ancient 
Israelites secin to have made use of the same means, and 
prohalily planted fruit-trees, rather than other kinds, to 
produce that effect. Jt i.s their manner in many plare.s,” 
snys Sir Thomas Rowe's chaplain, speaking of the coun- 
try of the Great Mogul, “to plant about and amongst 
their biulding.s trees which grow high and broad, tlie 
shadow whereof keeps their houses by far more cool : 
thus I observed in a special manner, when we were ready 
lo enter Amadavar ; for it appeared to us as if we had 
been entering a wood rather than a city.” “ Jmmedialely 
on entering,'’ says Turner, “ 1 was usheied into the court- 
yard of the aga, whom I found .smoking under a vino, 
surrounded by horses, servant'^, and dogs, among which 
1 distinguished nn English pointer.” 

J)r. Russell slates, that it is very common to amr the 
.s7//o 5 leading lo the upper apartments of the harem rath 
vines. This fully explains the beautiful metaphor in Psal. 
128; “Thy w'lfe shall bo as n fruitful vine by the sides 
of thine house,” with which Mr Ilarnier is so much em- 
barrassed. 

There were in Palestine many excellent vineyards. 
Scripture ct*l(*hrates iho vines of Sorek, of Sebamah, of 
Jazer, of Abel. Profane authors mention the excellent 
wanes of (hiza, Sarepta, Libanus, Saron, Ascalon, and 
Tyre. Jacob, in the blessing which he gave Judah, 
“Binding his foal unto the vine,' and his ass’s colt unto 
the choice vine ; he washed his garments in wane, and his 
clothes in the blood of grapes,” (Gen. 49: 11.) show'ed 
the abundance of vines that should fill lo his lot, and the 
immense size of them. In Persia some of them are so 
large that a man can hardly compass their trunks in his 
arms. (See Grapes.) 

“Joseph IS a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a 
well, whose branches hang over the wall,” Gen. 49: 22. 
“ To the northward and w^estward,” says Moner, “ are se- 
veral villages, interspersed with extensive orchards and 
vineyard.s, the latter of which are generally inclosed by 
high w'alls The Persian viric-dressers do all in their 
power lo make the vine run up the wall, and curl over on 
the other sule, wdiieh they do by tying stones to the ex- 
tremity of the tendril. The vine, particularly m Turkey 
and Greece, is frequently made to entwine on trellises 
around a well, where, in the heat of the day, Avhole fami- 
lies collect themselves, and sit under the shade.” 

Noah planted the vine after the deluge, and is supposed 
to have been the first who cultivated it, Gen. 9: 20. Many 
are of opinion that wine was not unknown before the de- 
luge; and that this patriarch only continued to cultivate 
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the vine after that event, as he had done before it : but 
the fathers think that he knew' not the force of wine, hav- 
ing never used it before, nor having ever seen any one 
use it. He was the first that gathered the juice of the 
grape, and preserved it till by Icrmenlation it became a 
potable liquor. Before him men only ate the grapes like 
other fruit. The law of Moses did not allow the planters 
of vineyards to eat the fruit before the fifth year, Lev. 19: 
24, 25. The Israelites w'ere also required to indulge the 
poor, the orphan, and the stranger, with the use of the 
grapes on the seventh 3^onr. A traveller w'as allow'ed to 
gather and eat the grapes in a vineyard as he passed 
along, but he was not permitted to carry any away, Deut. 
23; 24. 

The Vint AGE followed the wdieat harve.st and the Uirash- 
ing, (Lev. 30. 5, Amos 9: 13 ) about June or July, when 
the clusters of the grapes were gathered with a sickle, 
put into baskets, (Jer, 6: 9.) and carried and thrown into 
the wiiie-val, or wine-pr€;ss, where tliey were probably 
first trodden by men, and then pre.ssed, Rev. 14: 18 — 20. 
Jt IS rnentionetl as a mark of the great work and powder 
of iht* Messiah, that he had trodden the figurative wine- 
press alone ; and of the people there was none with him, 
Isa f)3* 3 Rev. 19. 15. The vintage was a season of great 
mirth. Of the juice of the squeezed grapes w^ere formed 
wine and vinegar. (See Wine.) 

The scarcity of fuel, especially wood, in most parts of 
the East, is so great, that they sujiply it with every thing 
capable of burning ; cow -dung dried, roots, parings of 
fruits, withered stalks of herbs and flowers, Matt. i\: 30. 
Vine twigs are particularly mentioned as used for fuel in 
dressing their food, by D’Arvieux, La Roque, and others ■ 
Ezekiel says, in his parable of the vine, used figuratively 
for the people of God, “ Shall wood lie taken thereof to 
do any work Or will men take a pin of it to hang any 
vessel thereon ? Behold, U us c: st iiUo the fire for fuel,’’ 
Ezek. 15: 3, 4. If a man abide not in me,” saith our 
Lord, “ he us cast forth as a branch” of the vine, and us 
withered 5 and men gather them, and cast them into the 
fire, and they are burned,” John 15; (5. 

In the TEMpi.K at .Terusalem, says RosenmuelJer, above 
and round the gate, seventy cubits high, whicli led from 
the porch to the holy place, a richly carved vine was ex- 
tended, as a boidei and decoration. The branches, ten- 
ilnls, and leaves, were of the finest gold ; the stalks of 
the bundles were of the length of the human form, ami 
the bunches hanging upon them were of eosily jewels. 
Herod first placed it there; rich and patriotic Jews from 
lime to time added to its embellishment, one contributing 
a new grape, another a leaf, and a tlurd even a bunch of 
the same precious materials If to compute its value at 
more than twelve millions of dollars be an exaggeration. 
It is nevertheless indisputable, tliat thus vine must have 
had an uncommon importance and a sacred meaning in 
the eyes of tlie Jews. With what majestic splendor must 
It likewise have ajipeared in the evening, when it was il- 
luminated hy tapers ! 

Tf. then, Jesus in the evening, after having celebrated 
the passover, again betCKik liiinself to the temple with his 
disciples, what us more natural than, ns they wandered in 
It to and fro, that above every thing this vine blazing with 
g(dd and jewels should have all meted their attention? 
that, riveted by the gorgeous magnificence of the sight, 
they were absorbed iri wonder and contemplation respect- 
ing the real import of this work of art ? Let us now con- 
ceive, that Jesus at this niornent, relernng to this vino, 
said to his disciples, “ I am the true vine how correct and 
sinking must his words theti have appeared ! how clearly 
and determinately must then the import of them have 
been seen ! The intention of the similitude is that which 
It i.s most important for us to attend to and understand ; 
which is, that no fruit can be expected from professing 
Christians, either in their personal or official character, 
but by perseverance m the appointed way, and m commu- 
nion j&y faith and love with him who is the source of all 
that is g(H>d in man. — CaJmet ; Watson. 

VINEGAR ; (chmets, Niim. 6: 3. Ruth 2: 14. Ps, 69: 
21. Prov. 10: 26. 25: 20 ; oros, Matt. 27: 48. Mark 15; 
36. John 19: 29, 30.) an acid produced by a second fer- 
mentation of vinous liquors. The law of the Naznrite 


was that he should separate himself from wine and 
strong dnnk, and should drink no vinegar of wine, nor 
vinegar of strong drink, nor any liquor of grapes.” This 
IS exactly the same prohibition that was given in the ease 
of John the Baptist, (Luke 1* 15.) ‘ wine and si/crfl he 
shall mot dnnk.” Any inebriating liquor, Miys Jerome, 
IS called sikera, whether made of corn, apples, honey, dates, 
or other fruits. One of the four prohibited drinks among 
the Mohammedans in India is called .v/Aar, w hich signifies 
inebnnting drink in general, but especially dale wine. 
From the original word, probably, we have our term cider 
or sider, which, among us, exclusively means the ferment- 
ed jiuce of apjiles. 

Vinegar was used by iiarvc&ters for their rtifreshment. 
Boaz told RiUh that she might come and dip her bread in 
vinegar with lus jieople Pliny .says, “ Aceto smnina vis in 
refngerando.^^ It made a very ciKilmg beverage It wms 
generally tlilulcd with water. When very strong, it af- 
fected I he teeth disagreeably, Prov. ID: 26. In Proverbs 
25; 20, the singing of songs to a lieavy heart is finely com- 
pared to the coiiirarioty or colUiciation between vinegar 
and mire; untimely mirth to one in anxiety serves only 
to exasperate, and as it were put into a ferment by the 
intrusion 

The emperor Pcscennius Niger gave orders that lus 
soldiers should drink nothing but vinegar on their marches. 
That wdiich the Roman .soldiers oflered to our Savior at 
his crucifixion, was, j^robably, the vinegar they made use 
of for their own drinking. Constantine the Great allowed 
them wdne and vinegar alternately, every day. This vine- 
gar was not of that sort which we use for salads and sau- 
ces ; but it was a tart wme called pescaov sera. They 
make great use of it in Spam and Italy, m harvest-time. 
They use it also in Holland, and on slup-board, lo correct 
the lU taste of the water. — Watson. 

VITER ‘ {apkocih^ Job 20. 16. Isa. 30 6. 59 5; eckidnij 
Matt. 3; 7. 12: 34. 23 33 Luke 3:7. Acts 2H: 3.) a 
serpent famed for the venomousness of its hue, whicli is 
one of the most uangerous poisons in the animal kingdom. 
So remarkable, says I)i Mead, has the viper been for its 
venom, that the remotest antiquity made it an emblem of 
w'hat i.s hurtful and destructive Nay, so terrible w'as the 
iiatuie of tliese creatures, that they were very commonly 
thought to be sent as e,\ecutioiiers of divine vengeance 
upon mankind, for enormems crimes which had escaped 
the course of justice. An instance of such an opinion as 
this we have m the history of Sf. Paul, AiMs 28 — Watson. 

VIRET, (Petke,) a celebrated French Protestant divine, 
w’as born at a small town, in the district of Berne, near 
Burgundy, in France, and educated at Pans, wdiere he 
first became acquainted with Fare!. From Pans he went 
to Lausanne, ami was chosen pastor there, where he spent 
many years of his lime, w'llh great succes.^, m pioaehmg 
and writing But when Calvin was sent to the conference 
at Worms, in the year 1541, and from thence to Ratisbon, 
he obtained orders from the senate of Lausanne, that Vi- 
ret should supply lus place at Geneva till his return. Cal- 
vin w'as so well satisfied wuth Viret’s abilties and conduct 
(luring his absence, that he endeavored, by every possible 
means, to persuade him to continue with him at Geneva, 
declaring how much he thought the church there w'ould 
be benefited by his preaching ; but he could not prevail 
on him, as Viret had determined to return to Lausanne, 
his former charge. Notwithstanding, the French churches 
earnestlv entreated him, with better success than Calvin, 
to go to Lyon.s ; where, in the midst of civil wars, and the 
pestilence w'hich followed, he, with his colleagues, presid- 
ed over that church with great prudence. But at length 
the Jesuits obiained a proclamation to be made in the year 
1563, that not any but such as were iiative.s of France 
should be preachers in the Protestant churches. Viret, 
being obliged to leave Lyon.s in consequence of the above 
proclamation, look up his residence at a small town near 
the Pyrenean mountains, at the request of the queen of 
Navarre, where he continued to the time of his death, 
which was in 1671, and in the sixtieth year of his age. 

His death was much regretted by the wise and good. 
His disposition was most amiable ; he w^as remarkable for 
meekness and gentleness, and for tlie moderation of his 
language and temper. His preaching was eminently sue- 
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ccssful, not only in promoting the spread of the Protestant 
church, but in the conversion of sinners, and the edifica- 
tion of saints. His auditory in general were so charmed 
with his eloquence, that they always wished he would 
preach longer. When he was at Lyons, he used to preach 
m the open air, in so powerful and successful a way, that 
some thousands were converted to the Christian faith. 
He devoted no time to the idle amn.sements of the world, 
but spent his life in getting good and doing good. In 
works of mercy and deeds of benevolence, both public and 
private, he spent a lateioiis and useful life ; and, like his 
coadjutor, Farel, benefited the world and the church by his 
example, his precepts, Ids preaching, and his prayers. He 
wrf)te many fcoks of great use to the faithful of his time, 
m preserving them from popish superstitions and in fur- 
nishing them with arguments against their adversaries. 
Melchior Adam has preserved a long list of his principal 
publications. — Jones’ Chris, Blog. 

VIRGIN, (almah,) properly signifies an unmarried wo- 
man, who has preserved her chastity inviolate. 

I'he authors of the books of the Maccabees and Eccle- 
siasiiciis, speaking of the young unmarried women, give 
them the epithets, kept tw, secluded^ hidden j to distinguish 
them from married women, who occasionally appear in 
public ; and Jerome preserves a distinction between bethu' 
ia, a young woman, and almah, a virgin, in that the latter 
IS one who never has been seen by men. This is its pro- 
per signification, in the Punic or Fhcnnician language, 
which, as IS well known, is the same as the Hebrew. 
In this sense, it occurs in the famous passage of Isaiah 7: 
14 : — “ Behold, a virgin [a/wtal*] shall conceive and bear a 
son.” The Chaldee paraphrast and the Septuagint here 
translate almah, virgin. Akiba, the famous rabbin, a great 
enemy to Christ and Christians, who lived in the second 
century, understands it thus ; the apostles and evangeltsls, 
and the Jews of our Savior’s time, explained ii thus, and 
expected a Messiah born of a virgin; and, further, Mo- 
lia mined and his followers acknowledge the virginity of 
the mother of our Lord. (See Almah.)— 

VIRGINITY, Penetratht. ; such an extraordinary or 
perfect gift of chastity, to which some have pretended, that 
It overpowered those by whom they have been surrounded, 
and created in them an insensibility to the pleasures of the 
flesh. The virgin Mary, according to .some Romanists, 
was posses.sed of this gift, which made those who beheld 
her, notwithstanding her beauty, to have no sentiments 
tint such as were consistent with chastity — Hend. Burk. 

VIRGINITY, Perpetual, is ascribed to the mother of 
our Lord by the Eastern or Greek church, which calls her 
Aeiparthenos, and by the Roman, which calls her Semper 
Virgo. In every age of the church, however, there have 
been those who have maintained that she only continued 
a virgin till the nativity of Christ. Epiphaiiius, and after 
him Agu.stmc, gives such the name of AnUdicomarianita. 
Bishop Pearson maintam.s the afliriiiativc, on the follow- 
ing very unsatisfactory grounds : her peculiar eminency 
and unparalleled privilege; the .special honor and reve- 
rence due to her son, and ever paid by her ; the regard of 
the Holy Ghost that came upon her, and the power of the 
Highest which overshadowed her ; and the singular good- 
ness and piety of .Toseph, her husband. By an accommo- 
dation of Ezek. 44: 2, he, and many others, are inclined 
to support the same side of the question. With respect to 
Malt. 1: 25, where it is said, “ Jo.scph knew her not un- 
til she had brought forth her first-boni Son,” it has gene- 
rally been considered equivocal ; but Campbell, Whitby, 
Bloomfield, and other critics, regard the phrase as favor- 
ing the contrary oninion, that she did not continue a vir- 
gin. See especially Whitby’s note ; and we may well ac- 
quiesce in the sentiment of Basil, there quotea : what 
she was afterwards (after the birth of our Savior) let us 
leave undiscussed, as being of small concern to the mys- 
tery.”— Head. Bu-k. ^ 

VIRTUE ; a term used m various significations. Some 
define it to be “ living according to nature others, « uni- 
versal benevolence to being.” Some, again, place it « in 
regard to truth others, in “ the moral sense.” Some 
place it in the imitation of God others, “ in the love 
of God and our fellow-creatures.” Some, again, think it 
consists “ in mediocrity,” s* posing vice to consist in ex- 


tremes ; others have placed it in '‘a wise regard to odr 
own interest.” Ur. Smith refers it to the principle of sym- 
pathy ; and Paley defines it to be the doing good to man- 
kind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of 
everlasting haj^iness. 

Some of these definitions are certainly objectionable. 
Perhaps those who'^place it in the love of God and our fel- 
low-creatures maji; come as near to the truth as any. See 
Edwards and Jameson on Virtue y Grove’s and Fedey’s Moral 
Phil. ; Cumberland’s Law of Nature f cap. i. ^ 4 ; Beattie’s 
Elements of Moral Science; I)r. Watts’ Self-Love and Vir- 
tue Reconahd ; Dwight’s Theology — Head. Buck. 

VISION ; the act of seeing ; but, in Scripture, it gene- 
rally signifies a supernatural appearance, either by dream 
or m reality, by which Grod made known his will and plea- 
sure to those to whom it was vouchsafed, Acts 9: 10, 12. 
16; 9. 26: 13. 2 Cor. 12: 1. Thus, m the earliest times, 
to patriarchs, prophets, and holy men God sent angels, he 
appeared to them himself by night in dreams, he illumi- 
nated their minds, he made bis voice to be heard by them, 
he sent them ecstasies, and transported them beyond them- 
selves, and made them hear things that eye had not seen, 
ear had not heard, and which had not entered into the 
heart of man. The Lord showed himself to Moses, and 
spoke to him when he was at the mouth of the cave. Je- 
sus Christ manifested himself to his apostles, in his trans- 
figuration upon the mount, and on several other occasions 
after his resurrection. God appeared to Abraham under 
the form of three travellers ; he showed him.self to Isaiah 
and Ezekiel in the splendor of his glory. Vision is also 
used for the prophecies wntlen by the prophets. 

The beatific msion denotes the act of angels and glo- 
rified spirits beholding in heaven the unveiled splendor.*^ 
of the Lord Jehovah, and privileged to contemplate his 
perfections and plans in and by himself. — Watson, 

VISIT ; (1.) To go to see, and meet with, Acts 7; 23. 1.1: 
36. (2.) To take a view of, m order to redress giievan- 
ces, and do service , so magistrates and numslers ought 
to visit their people, Jer. 23: 2. God visits men either in 
mercy, when he manife.sts his presence, grants them their 
requests, delivers them from distress, and upholds and 
comforts them; (Zech. 10: 3. Luke 7: 16. Gen. 21: 1. 1 
Sam. 2: 21.) or m wrath, when he visits their iniquities m 
chastising or punishing for them, Exod. 20: 5. Jer. 6: 6. 
Isa. 26: 14. Ezek 38: 8. Christ, the day-spring from on 
high, visited men when he assumed our nature, and when 
he sends his Word and Spirit that we may have fellowship 
with him, and share of his ble.ssings, Luke 1: 78. To 
visit the fatherless and widow, or the .sick and imprisoned 
members of Christ, is to show them regard and pity, and 
to help them according to their need and our ability, Jam. 
12: 7, Malt. 25- 36, 43. — Brown. 

VISITATION ; the survey or inspection performed by 
a bishop in his diocese, to examine into the slate of the 
church. In the Scriptures, it is taken either for a signal 
communication of divine love, or for any period of signal 
calamity affecting a nation. — Hend. Buck. 

VITALIS, the servant and convert of the martyr Agri- 
cola, of the fourth century, was seized and put to death upon 
the same account with his master. (See Aoricola.) — Fox. 

VITELLIUS, the censor, lather of the emperor A. Vi- 
tellms, was made governor of Syria at the expiration of 
his consulate, A. U. 3.1, and the same year, or the year fol- 
lowing, he came to Jerusalem at the feast of the passover, 
and was very magnificently entertained. He released 
the city from a tax on fruits, committed to the care of the 
Jews the high-priest’s habit, with the pontifical ornaments, 
which Hercd and the Romans had kept till then in the 
lower Antonia. He deposed Joseph Caiaphas from the 
high-priesthood, and put m his place Jonathan, son of Ana- 
nas ; but deprived him of his dignity two years afterwards, 
and conferred it on Theophilus, his brother, — Calmct. 

VITUS, a Sicilian of considerable family in the fourth 
century, was brought up a Christian, and suffered martyr- 
dom when but little more than twelve years of age. — Fox. 

VOCATION, or Calliho, in theology, is a gracious act 
of God in Christ, by which, through his word and Spirit, 
he calls forth sinful men, who are liable to condemnation 
and placed under the dominion of sin, from the condition 
of the animal life, and from the pollutions and corruptions 
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of this world, (2 Tim. 1: 9. Matt. 11: 28. 1 Pet. 2: 9, 10. 
Gal. 1: i. 2 Pet. 2: 20. Rotn. JO: 15. 1 Pet. 2: 19. 

Gen. 0: 3.) unto “the fellowship of Jesus Chri.si,’’ and of 
hiS kin^^dom and its bonefit.s ; that, being united unto him 
as their hend, they may derive from him life, seinsation, 
motion, and a plenitude of every spiritual blessing, to the 
glory of God and their own salvation, 1 Cor. 1: 9. Gal. 2 
20. Eph. 1: 3, 0. 2 Thess 2. 13, 14. (See CArxiNo.)-- 
Watson. 

VOET, or VoETos, (Gistikrt,) a Duteh theologian, 
was born, in 1593, at lleusden ; became professor of the- 
ology and the Oriental languages at Utrecht ; and distin- 
guished himself by his intolerance against the Arrninmns, 
and his hostility to (.'oereius and Ih'scarte.s, the latter of 
whom he accused of being a disguised Jesuit and an athe- 
ist. Hi.s partisans were called \foetians,’ m opposition to 
the Cocceians, who espoused the cause of Cocceiii.c. He 
filed in 1<»77. llis numerous works arc now nearl> for- 
gotten — Oatunjmrt. 

VOID; (1 ) Empty, wiilumt inhnbilanls oi furniture, 
Gfiii. 1 2. (2) Destitute of; quite wanting. Dent. 32. 

28 (3 ) Clear from, Acts 21. 10. (4.) Of no force or 

eflect ; hence Vfjws an* .said to be made void when they are 
broken, Num 30 12— 1.5. 

God s law IS math', void when men bieak it, and live ns 
ifu had no obligation upon them; (Rom 3. 31. Ps. 119 
120 ) and faith is made void wlien it is n-.eless ; ns nil ihr 
promises of <jod, and our laith that embraces them, would 
be, if justification and hnppiiK’ss could c(ane bv the woiks 
of the law, Rom. 4* 3 4 — Bmrii 

VOLNEY, (CoNS'i ANTiNE Francis (hiAssi hmifK, (kuinl 
de,) an eminent atheistical French writer, was born, in 
1757, at Craon, in Brittany, He was educated at An- 
gers, anfl for three ycats studieil meflicine at Pans, but 
coming into possession of a small estate, be was enabled 
to indulge his ardent desin* ol tra va'lling He spent three 
years in Syria and Egypt , and fin his lelurn juiblisheib in 
1787, hl'^ Travels, which established bis reputation He 
was ek?f*ted a moniber of tlic slab’s general ; was <*()iilinefl 
jbr ten mfmths during the teign of terror; was nppouib’d 
protessor of hisloiy at tlie Nf>rmvi1 school m {791 ; and m 
1795 made a voyage to the United States, whems’ he did 
not return till 1798 Nafioleon created him a senator and 
a count In nil cnvumslanees, hfiwevcr, Volney was a 
friend of freedom His testunony t(» tlii’ fiillilmeiit fil 
Sciipture prophecy, ol which there aie manv inslnnc<*s in 
this volume, is the more valuable because undesigned 
He died Apiil 2“), 1H29 Anifing his principal works aic, 
thf’ Rums, Travels, Lectures on lli>torv and Hew 
Researclies on Ancient History -- Paw/ipoii 

VUl/fAlRE, (.'Maru: Francis Arooit nr,) the mot 
umvers.il of !'’'r<’nch wnlers, but an aihfust, was born, Feb- 
ruary 2(1, 1094, at Cliatcuay, lu ar Sieau.\,nnd wasetlu- 
cated with great care at the Icsuits’ ciillegcnt Pans One 
f)l his tutors predicted that he would be the norvphaeus of 
deism in Erance, and Ihf’ society whicli the youthful poet 
Ircfiuented, elegant, but licentious and irreligifuis, d,.' not 
tend to falsify ibc prediction IIis lather destined him for 
the magistracy, but the literary propfuisity ol the sou was 
unconquerable In Ins iwenty*secf»nd ycai he was sent tf» 
the Bastile, by the. regent, on an unl'ounded suspicion ol 
his being the author of a libid, and, Avliile he was m pii- 
s'*n, he formed the plan of the Heiiiiade, and etmipleb’d 
ihe tragedy of Qildipus The tragcfly was represented iii 
1718 with distinguished sncce.ss J'wo others, by wlurh it 
was succeeded, were less fortunate A second nnpi.st con- 
finement in tho Basiile induced him to lake npJusrcsi- 
flcnce 111 England for three year.s, where be wa.s favorably 
leceivcd by many illustrious eliaracfers, and obtained a 
large subscrqxion ffir the Hennade In 1728 lie returned 
to France, and l»i'lwcen that year and 17 19 he prufluced 
bis tragedies of Zara, Al/iin, Mahomet, Merope, and many 
other works ; was admitted into the Freneh academy ; and 
was appointed gentleman of the king’s chamber in ordina- 
ry, and historiographer of France. Jn 3750 he Uf'cepted 
the invitation of the king of Prussia to Berlin For a 
while the sovereign and the poet were on the !no.st ami- 
eable terms ; but in 3753 their friendship was broken, and 
Voltaire quitted the Prus.sian dominions. Paris, in conse- 
quence of the intrigues of his enemie.s, being no longer an 
111 


eligible abode for him. he lived for short periods at Gene- 
va and other plai'cs, and at length purchased an estate at 
Ferney, in the Pays de Gex. ou which he finally .settled. 
There, in posse.ssion of a large fonnne, and surrounded by 
friends, he gave free .scope to his mdclaiigable pen. Jn 
April, 1778, he went once more to Pans, niter an absence 
of nearly thirty years. He was reccivcil with enthusiasm, 
his bu.st was crowneil on the stage, and was placed by the 
academicians next to that of (Jorneille ; but he did not 
long enjoy these honors, for he expired on the 39tli of May ; 
and his death is supposed to have bee.ri hastened by an 
overdosi' of laudanum, which he took to calm the pain oc- 
casioned by .strangury, and to procure sleep, of which 
he hnd long been ilepnveil. 

Hjs death-bfd is said to have been a scene of remorse, 
despair, and indescribable horror. Jfis collected works, 
m the edition of Beaumarchais, form .seventy volumes. 
“He was,”sa>.sa French author, “one of our greatest 
poets; the most biilbant, the mf»st elegant, the most fer- 
tile ot j)nr prose wnlers. There is noi. ni the literature 
ol any country, culier in verse or in prose, an author who 
has writte.ri on so many opposite kinds of subjects, and has 
.so eou.slaiitly displayed a supcnoril v m all ol them.'* Pos- 
terily has reversed tins last sentence, and the progress of 
science has detct^jed innumerable errois and shallow f*o- 
jihisnis m hiN wi iiings, wlueli haviMlestroyeil mueli of their 
credit with llimKihg men Vainly, and not the love of 
truth, W!is his rnlmg passuin llirongb lile (8(*e Philoso- 
PinsTs ) fhiuirht'^ on Pnois iitiardini^ Rdi^nm ; FvUir's 
. IFe/frs e/ //. Mok —Dnunpoif 
VOLUNTARY ASSOCl AT'IONS ** A lu'w niflnenre,” 
«*bseives the eloquent Douglas, “ is ansmg on the worUl — 
the power of voluiitniv -issm latioii Theie is no object to 
tvliieh ibis |>owa’i eauiuM adapt ilsell , no lesourees which 
It may not allimalelv ( nuntmnd ; and a few nidividuaJs, 
ii‘ ihe jiublie mind is giaiiunlly j»repared to fa vor them, can 
lay the loundatimis ol undeitalvings whu'li woukl Jinvc 
bnllJed the might of llio-e who rerned the pvrnmids; and 
the few wlio ran divine Dk' lendeney of the age before u 
IS olivioii.s to otliers, au'i jiereeivr’ mwlneli direction llie 
Inle ol juiblie opinion i^ selling lu, may avail tiiemsclves 
ot the t-urrmit, an<l eoneeutiaic every bieaih that is favora- 
ble to (heir eonrse The ever I ions ol a scanty number ol 
individuals may swell mto the lesomees of a large jiarty. 
whieh, eollpeliij r at last all the national energies into its 
nul, ninl availing rl'-ell ol ||u' human ‘'Vunjinfhie.s that are 
in its favor, may iiialo’ die field of its hiboi and ol its tn- 
umjdi as Wide as Innnaniiv il-'clf The ck meui. being 
Jav<uablv disposed, a spei’k ol »l'>ud eulli’cis vajiors from 
Hie lour Winds, which overshnd(Av (lie heavens, and all 
the varying and c-onJInamg events of lile, ami the no less 
jarring and discord. mt {ias-.ionsol tlie human bieasi, when 
once the ehannel is suflirienllv dec|>ene(i. v ill rusk into 
OIK’ n<‘eele?aiing toiTcnl, .ind be borne towards their des- 
tined end The power ot voluntary nssofa.ition, though 
M’aieelv tried ns v<‘i, is id' largc'st pimiuse loi the future , 
and w’hen extended uj>«)n n great s< ale, is the influence 
moM removed from the shock of acenlents and the decay 
oi eaithly things, lenewing its youtiiwilb renew(*d genera- 
tion, and becoming immormi throuvb the jicrpetuitv of the 
kimi 

“The assoei.iiions which have sprimg up so numerous 
dunrig the last twamlv yeais, and wdiwh have struck their 
units through every jMit f)| the emmiry, and have drawm 
from the contributions of persons of alt raiTks a sum which 
loimcilv Avould have been deemed incredible, have been 
chiefly ifhatons . and it is a happy omen that religion will 
be predominant in lime to come, when il is thus found 
early av'ake, .ind helorehaiid with other pursuits, in avail- 
ing itself ol lilt r.ew-bfun influences which have sprung 
up in the moral woihl ” 

Tl IS indeed a delightful f:iet tlval ihe Spirit of Ivm who 
went about doing goml, who came to seek ami to save that 
which was lost, and therefore explored the wants and the 
wretchedness (d* man, that he might relieve thorn, has 
beamed forth more brightly m his follow^ers wathin a few 
years past than at any preceding period of the w orld Jt 
has seen that men were to a deplorable extent ignorant ot 
the gospel, and it has sol on foot missions to carry tc them 
the tidings of great joy. It has seen them destitute of tlie 
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word of God, and it, has originated Bible societies to supply 
them. Ii has found that missionaries and Bibles could 
not be multiplied fast enough to meet the exigencies of the 
case, and it has established tract societies to act as pio- 
neers in the great work of preaching the gospel to every 
creature. Tt has loolsed on neglected childhood, and open- 
ed Sabbath schools for Christian instruction ; on inquisi- 
tive but unfurnished youth, and instituted Bible classes to 
assist in the invest igalton of the oracles of God. It has 
learned that knowledge is power, and talents a trust to be 
occu}>ied and increased foi purposes of Christian useful- 
ness, and It has therefore provided means for giving the 
rising ministry a superior education. It has looked on 
the latal ravages of jiiicinperance, and arrayed a pow'erful 
public sentiment for its suppression. It has organized 
peace societies, to prevent, if possible, the evils and barbari- 
ties of war. li has looked on the corruptions of the aban- 
doned prisoner, and, by means ot prison discipline socie- 
ties, spread them with all their dreadful circumstances of 
avgi'Ji vatum, and the only efiectual means of cure, before 
the eves of a startled world. Tt has remembered the for- 
got icii seaman, and opened Bethels, and Christian lioard- 
ing houses, and savings banks, for liis benefit; it has 
tliought at last of the unhappy slave, and taken measures 
for his emancipation, and elevation in jhe scale of social, 
inteilecuial, and moral being. Al) this has been done by 
means of voluntary association. 

About forty years ago,” says the Christian Spectator, 
^‘a few individuals, members of a Baptist ministerial as- 
sociation, in the interior of England, began to feel the du- 
ty which rested on them as members of tlie human family, 
and as followers of the Redeemer of men, to be doing some- 
thing for the conversion of the uric van geli/.ed nations. 
v5ume of them ofiered to go abroad in this work; others, 
who staid at liome, formed themselves into an a.ssociation 
to aid in their support. This was the beginning of the 
Baptist missions in the East. Out of this has grown all 
that the world has heard of Serainpore, with us schools, 
Us presses, Us colleges, Us translations of the Scriptures, 
and Us subordinate and sister stations, all operating for the 
overthrow of that kingdom of darkness to which the mil- 
lions of the East have been so long snb|ccted.” Then* 
was originated, and acted upon, the maxim, now so well 
known as the motto ot the Christian world, Expect great 
things ; attempt great things.” ‘‘ That simple arrangement 
made in October, 1792, by which it was agreed that Tho- 
mas and Carey should go to India, and that their fi lends 
in England should coutnbule for their supi>orl, viarks a new 
era m the hisfon/ of the Chnshaa relitrion.^' 

In the same spirit llic London Missionary swiety was 
formed in 1795, i>v the union of members ol the Congrega- 
tional churches with evangelical members of the church 
of England. Its missionaries arc now numbered by hun- 
dreds ; and to visit its stations is to penetrate almost every 
climate, and to circumnavigate the globe. Soon after 
(ISUO) rose the Church Missionary society, and the We.s- 
leyan Missionary society, (1S14,) founded on the same prin- 
ciple of free consent, ilirected to the same benevolent ob- 
ject, and crowned with similar success. 

The principle of voluntary combination has been m like 
manner applied both in Europe and America to other and 
collateral t,nler[»nscs, to which we have already adverted 
above. ‘* The story of what all these institutions have ac- 
complished directly, in the prosecution of their several en- 
terprises, if It were fairly and fully told, might wx’ll asto- 


nish those philosophers and statesmen who in estimating 
the forces that are moving upon the world, overlook, as in- 
significatit, all the efforts and influences of Christian be- 
nevolence. The bare statistics of the presses employed, 
of the Bibles and other books, thrown out upon the world 
in various languages, of the schools established and m suc- 
cessful operation, of the myriads of children subjected to 
the gentle but mighty discipline of Sabbath schools, and 
of the hands and minds at work for the instruction and re- 
formation of the nations — these statistics alone, in the most 
naked form, would be enough to convince any intelligent 
and reflecting man, that under such a system of means great 
changes must ere long lie effected in the moral aspect of 
the world.” Dovglas on the Advancement of Society; Lon- 
don Quarterly Review^ 1825 ; Christian Spectator , 1832 ; 
Benedicts History of AU Religions ; Harbinger of the Mil- 
lennium ; Reports and Pubhraitons of the various Bentvolmt 
Societies. 

VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE; a phrase much employ- 
ed by the Dissenters in England, to designate the proper 
basis on which religion should rest and be supported ; in 
opposition to the compulsory system incident to a legal 
church establishment. — Lon. Bap. Mag. 

VOW; a gratuitous, solemn, and religions promise or 
oath. (See Oath.) It is more particularly taken for a 
solemn promise made, to God, in which we bind ourselves 
to do or lorheai somewhat for the promoting of his glory. 
Under the Old Testament dispensation, vow^s were very 
common, Judges II. Nurn. 30. (Sec jEriiTHAii-) 

Rut in the New Testament there is no command what- 
ever for the observation of them. Hence it is supposed 
that vows belong more to the corcnioiiinl law than to the 
gospel ; and that we arc to be more dependent on divine 
grace to keep us, llian to make resolutions and vow.s winch 
we do not know that we shall be able to perform ; and we 
certainly ought not to vow any thing but what we are able 
to perform ^Hcnd Buri. 

VOSSIUS, (Gkkard John,) an eminent critic and phi- 
lologist, was born, in 1577, near Heidelberg ; studied at 
Dort and Leyden , was removed from the professorship of 
ihetoric and chronology at Leyden, in coii.sequcnce of his 
favoring the Remonstrauls ; obtained a prebend in Can- 
terbury cathedral, through the influence of Laud, with a 
dispensation from residence in England ; and died in 1633, 
professoi of history at Amsterdam. His works form six 
volumes' folio. — Davenport. 

VOSSIUS, (Isaac,) son of the foregoing, was born, in 
1618, at Leyd<*n, and acijuired ropulaiion by publishing, 
at the age of twenty-one, an edition of the Pcriplus of‘ Scy- 
lax, with a Latin version and notes. After liaving resid- 
ed foi some lime al Stockholm, to which capital he was 
invited by Christiana, and subsequently in his own country, 
he settled in England, in 11)70, and was made canon of 
AVindsor. He died in His works are numerous, 

and hear ample testimony to his learning He was rude 
in his rnanncr.s, sceptical as to religion, but of bound- 
less credulity in all other matters Charles II said of him 
that he believed evxry thing but the Bible. — Davenport. 

VULGATE ; a very ancient translation of the Bible, and 
the only one acknowledged by the church of Rome to be 
authentic. (See Bible, ancient versions, 10, 3.) — Hend. 
Buck. 

VULTURE ; a bird of prey declared unclean by Moses, 
Lev. 11: 14. Deut, 14: 13. (Sec Bird, and Eagle.) — 
Cahnet. 


W. 


WAGES; reward for service performed. The wages, 
the reward, the deserved retribution of sin is death, Rom. 
6. 23. — Oalmet. 

WAGON. (Sec Ciiaiuot.) 

WAHABEES; a modern Mohammedan sect, founded 
bv sheik Mohammed, the son of Abd el Waheb, in honor 
of whom they bear the name. They profe.s^ to have re- 
formed Islamism and redueed it to its primitive simplicity. 
They reject the worship of the prophet as gross idolatry, 


and adhere strictly to the Koran. They otherwise ob- 
serve all the religious rites of the Mohammedans, the num- 
ber of prayers, the genuflections, the fast of the Ramadan, 
and abstinence from wine and all spirituous liquors. They 
inflict death on all Mussulmans who do not renounce the 
worship of Mohammed. The Jews and Christians they 
leave unmolested. 

They originated in the small tribe of Nedshi, in Yemen ; 
but their founder undertook au expedition into Syria, and 
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the regions bordering on the Euphrates ; and having col- 
lected a number of tribes Irom the Arabian desert, who 
became converts to his views, he formed them into a dis- 
tinct nation, under the government of Eben Send, as their 
civil govern^T, and himself as their imaii, or spintual ru- 
ler. This appears to have taken place soon after the mid- 
dle of last century ; but no measures were taken against 
the Wahabees by the Porte till the year 1798, when they 
were attacked by the pasha of Bagdad, but without elleot, 
which emboldened them to leave the desert ; and in 1801 
and 1802 they met with signal siiecess, took great booty 
from the neighboring Mohammedans, and captured Mecca 
Itself, where they established their power in lieu of that ol 
the grand sultan, in virtue of which lie had hitherto been 
regarded as ilie liead anil protector of ilie faithful The 
residence of Send was now fixed at Dreich, whc‘re he hnd 
a palace, and lived in all the pomp and splendor of an eas- 
tern prince. In 180:i and 1801 he made unsuccessful at- 
tacks on Bagdad and Hassonih, but look Medina in 1804, 
and 111 IHO.l Jidda, wdiich had formerly battled all his at- 
ictnpis to subdue it Tlie Porte w'as now obliged to pay 
a heavy tribute for permis.sion to send an Cvscort from Da- 
luasciis with the caravans of pilgrims that annually pro- 
ceeded to Mecca*, and these caravans Avere no longer al- 
loweil to have weapons, flags, or music, or to enter the 
holy eiiy on carpets, as tormeily. In 1807, the Wahabecs 
stood in the zenith of their power; since which time they 
liave been repealeilly repulsed, but thev still continue to 
lonn a powerlul body, to the great annoyance ol the Turk- 
ish government, and to the terror of the pilgrims wdui pro- 
ceed from all pails oi the East to visit the tomb of the pro- 
phet. — Hend Bud 

WAKE, ( William, D D .) arclihisliop of Canterbury, a 
prelate of distinguished learning and abilily, as w'cll ns ol 
cwmphiry ‘morals, was born at Blaiulford, in Doisetshire, 
in 10.57 Jle commenced his university education at Ox- 
ford, on a studentship at Christchurch, in 1072, and gra<lu- 
ated there as master of art.s, in 107‘) Espousing the 
Protestant side of the question, he di.siingiiished himself 
by the zeal with wduch he wrote in its defence ; and, con- 
seijuently, ro.se high in favor with William the 'Phird, after 
the revolution. In 1080, he became chaplain to the king, 
and deputy clerk of the closet, with a caiionry in his col- 
]('gp in tiie course of the same year. To this piece of 
preferment the rectory of St James’, Westrnin.sicr, \\as 
added m Kitt'l, which he lidd about eight years, and then 
vacated it, on being piomoted to the dcaneiyof Exeter, 
(n 170.5, he was raised to tin* episcopal bench, as bishop 
of Lincoln ; and after presiding over that dioccsc till the 
bt'ginmrigof 17 H), be was translated lotlie primacy Few 
prelates have conducted tliemselves m Ilie dLsrhari'’e of 
this high office with greatei digmtv. firmiie'^ i, moderation, 
or Christian heiicvolence, than archbishop Wake. IJis 
controversial writings, which are numerous, though ner- 
vously written, betray no acrimony Tin* ]>rincipal of 
those are, a Reply to the celebrated Bossuet's Exposition 
o! the Doctrine of the Catholic Church, printed jn IdHil , 
an English version of th<* (Jenuinc Epistles of ApoNtolic 
Failicrs, Ifittd, octavo, “The Stale of tlie Chun'h and 
Clergy of England considered,” folio, 1(VI7 ; three vmbiines 
ol Sermons ; a variety of tracts against the Doctrines and 
Pr.iciice of the Church of Home ; “ An Ex]'osiiion ol the 
Caicchisrn of the Church of England,” winch has gone 
through many editions This eminent prelate died on the 
2>bh of January, 17IJ7, a. Lamheih palace, and his n - 
mams were interred at Croydon, /beg. But — Jones' I'hns 
/beg. 

WAKRFIELD, (Giltif.rt,) a scholar and critic, was 
born, 111 17.5(», at Nottingh.am, and was educated at .Tesus 
college, Oxford After having been a curate at Stockport, 
and also near Liverpool, be quitted the church, and be- 
came idassical tutor at the Warrington Dissenting acade- 
my. In 1790, he was appointed to the same office in TTai'k- 
ney college, but held it only a year. Being a warm friend 
to the Preiich revolution, and as warmly hostile to the war 
against the repuhlie, he look a dccuh’d ^lart m the angry 
jiobtics of iliat disturbed period. In 1798, he was prose- 
cuted for a Reply to the Bishop of Llandalf ’s Address to 
the People of Great Britain, and w'as senienred to an im- 
prisonment of two years in Dorchester gaol. During bis 


captivity a subscription amounlmgjo five thou.sand pounds 
was raised for him. He died ui 1 SO 1 , soon alter his libera- 
tion. Among Ills wairks an*, his own Memoirs ; a Trans- 
lation of‘ the New Testament; Sylva Crilica ; a Reply to 
Pa]ne^s Age of Rea.son ; and cilitions ol vaiious classics, 
and of Pope’s Homer — J)av(njwri 

WALDENSES, Valdense^, VAtmiiis, or people of the 
mUeipi ; the most celebrated body of Protestant Disscnteis 
during the middle ages. The history of these t huichcs of 
persecuted saints, these “meek i oiife.ssor.s,’’ this “noble 
army of marlyrs,’’ this “ most ancient slock ol religion,” 
to iLse the words of Milton, is a topic which of hUc bus 
been using in popularity and interest every year. No 
writer appears to have laid before the publm an account 
.so thoroughly digesled, accurate, and compreliensive, a.s 
J\Ir Jones, w’ho.se History of the Christian Church, tlie se- 
cond volume of winch is almost wholly devoted to tin. s 
subject, bus already gone ihrough eight or ten editions. 
Vs'v have eiuieuvored, lioweviT, to cfdlect evtiy lay id’ 
liglit from other qiiailers m making out the following sum- 
mary view of Iheir history. 

1. Ongnt. It .‘'pcms to be a serious inisiake into mI icU 
some popular wnleis liavc fallen, who icpreseni the W'al- 
denses os originating in France about the year 1170, ami 
deriving their nametrom the cclebratial Peter AV'^aldo '1 he 
evidence is now ample, that .so far from lieing a new sect 
at that period, they had cMsled niider various names as a 
distinct class of ilisseiilers lioiii the estabb-Nhed chiiK'bes 
of Greece and Rome in the eailicst ages U is ancgic- 
gious error to suppose that vhen Chrisliaiuty was taken 
into alliance with the sl.ile, by the emperor Constantine, 
m the beginning ol the fourth eentury, all tin’ ojllu'dox 
cliur<*he.s were so ignortoil of the genins of their religion 
as to consent to tlie corruptimi of a worldly I'stablishinenf. 

Crantz (in his History the CniteJ Brethren) says, 

‘ These ancient Chiistians, who, hcsidcs lli(‘ several names 
of reproach given thonj.wTre at length denominated \V al- 
dciiscs. from one of ihcir most eminent feaehers, Peter \V;il- 
dus, date their origin from the hegmnmg of the fourib cen- 
tury, when one Leo, ai the great revolution in religion 
under Constantine the (Jieat, ojqiosed the innovafiuns of 
►Sylvester, bishop ol liomc ” 

The Cuthnn^oT Puritan chindics of’ the Novaiians, aho, 
had at that very period (abiait A D :iL\5)be(‘n lloun.dnng as 
a distinct comn. union for move ihnn seventy years all over 
the empire; mamtaiiung, by the nckiiow ledgment even 
of their enemies the seli-stvled rr////ehr.., the integrity of 
the triielaith , logetliei with the jiurityof discijilmc ‘Mid the 
jiower of godliness, u liicli h.id gcnernlly disap])earcd fioiii 
the Ctrlholu churches. (vSee Novatian>.) These Pnninns, 
being exposed to severe .ind Siingumary ]H’rsecutions lor 
<lissenl, from age to age were compelled to --liclier them- 
selves fioin the desolating storm in icliremeni ; and when 
at iiiteivals they reappear on tin* page of contemporary 
luslory, and llieir principles are pinpaanled w ilh lU'w bold- 
ness and success, they are st\led a new sect, ainl receive a 
U(*w name, tliough iii reality tln'V are the .same people. 

Tin* same great prmci|)!es (»r attnebrnent to the word of 
Go<l and delciniined ailherenee to the simplicity oi itsdcr- 
tnne, dwiplme, insiitutions, and wor.sinp, iii opposition to 
tin* iimovaiions of aseiukir ^piiU and )).)licy on ihe one 
hand, and of false philosophy or of pretemlcd aposltdic lunli 
t!(cis on the other, may he traced under the name of No- 
vafmns, Donatiirts, Lucirenans. and Adrians, from the lliiid 
to the .seventh cent lines They reappear in the rauli- 
CLins who have Ix’cn lalsely iieciised of Manicha’ism. lait 
wIu), from the middle of the seventh to the end of the ninth 
century, worthily siisiained by their preaching, their lues, 
and their martyrdoms, tlieii elaim of' being ihe genuine 
de.secndants (d lot ]»rmiilive cluirchf^s. (See Paulrians ) 
From Asia Minor they spread themselves over Euiopc, 
through Thrace Macedonia, Epirus, Bulgaria, Sclavonia, 
Sicily, Lombardy, Liguria, anti Milan; whence, about the 
beginning of the eleventh century, they entered inm 
France Tlie first discovery of a congregation of this 
kind in that country was at Orleans, A D J017. A 
Catholic council was immediately convened, and the Pau- 
liciau missionaTics,wUh their converts, among whom were 
many respectable citizens and several oi the icnular clergy, 
were all burnt alive. Other advocates of the doctrine were 
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discovered »u Laiij»aedtH*, others ni Vicavdv, and Suabia. 
They were called in France Bougres or Bulgarians, Tis- 
serancls or Weavers, Bos Homos or Gooil Men 

They swn spread through Germany, where they were 
called by the old name of Calhaii, or, by corruption, Gazari, 
i . e. Puritans. 1 n Italy the same peojile weie called Paterines, 
Josephists, Arnoldists. and Fratricelli. As early as the year 
ilOO, It appears they began to W called WaUlenses: sixty 
years before Peter Waldo. Then* principles wi're power- 
fully advocated, and extended among the most intelligent 
classes in Languedoc and Piovence, from 1 1 lU to 1 lOS, by 
the celebialed iVter de Bruys, and Henry, his successor; 
from whom they reeeiveil llie name of Petrobrusiansand Hen- 
ncians (See Biu'ys, Petek ; and Heniiicians.) From 
the places where tlu'y Ikmnshed they were called Toulou- 
sians, Albigenses, and afterwards Poor IMen of Lyons, and 
Leonists They were condemned by a eoniieil at Tou- 
louse in lJl‘h and again by the great Laleran council at 
Rome, m Illll* Tn llbO, some of them crossed from Gas- 
cony to England, whore they were called Pophln ians and 
Publicans, corruptions of the original name, Pauhcians. 
(»See PnijLioANi, and Lom.aeds.) About this time arose 
the celebrated JVter Waldo, ol Lyons, whose labors, learn- 
ing, zeal, and liberality, greatly extended their pnneiples; 
in consecpierice of which many writers, both Catholic and 
Protestant, have most erroneously regarded In m as the pa- 
rent and founder of the proper Waldenses (See Wai.oo, 
Petek.) Mr. Bobinson, however, has shown that this 
name had a uunJi earlier oiigin, that it signifies “inhabi- 
tants of the valleys,” and that it was applied to the perse- 
cuted people of Avhom we have spoken, simply for the rea- 
son that great multitudes ol them made their lesidence m 
the valleys of the Alps and of the Pyrenees, wliere, age 
after age, they found an a.sylnm from the tyranny of the 
church of Rome This view of the matter, also, is sup- 
ported by the testimony of their own historians, Pierre 
Gill(‘s, Perrin, Leger, ^ir Samuel Moiland, and T>r. Allix. 
The names imposed on them by their adversaries, they 
say, have been intended to vilify and jidicule them, or to 
represent them as new and ditlerent sects 

Tlieir enemies confirm their great nniujuity. Tleiin*nns 
Saccho, the jnquisibir, admits that tlie Waldenses nourish- 
ed five hundred years belore Peter Waldo. This carries 
us back to the year OtU), tin' time of the appearance of the 
PaulKMans, or r.iiherof tlieir great revival and increase 
under ilie labors ol’ Constantine Sylvanns Indeed, there 
i.s not wanting evidence to show that eliiirches of the Pu- 
ritan faith evisteil at tliat time in the West ns well as in 
the FiUst In llie year nine bishops of Italy and 
SwitzeiUind o]ienly refuseii eomiiiunion willi the pope ol 
Rome, ainl the ehuielie^ niid»-r ihrir care peisisled in their 
di.s.scnt. 'fo say nothing of the labors of those noble re- 
formers m tlie bosom ol the C'atliolie church, Pnnbniis of 
Atjuileia. m the eighth eeinurv, (Maude of Turin in the 
nintli, the eonneil of Kheinis m the tenth, and Berenga- 
riu.s, archdeacon ol Angers, iri the eleventh, wliah yet ex- 
erted a powerful inlfiienee in opening the eyes of men ir> 
the corru[)li<)ns ol* Riane; it we will believe the testi- 
mony ot ihesufiering VV^aldeiise.s ihemselv’^e.s, theirdoctnne 
and discipline had l)een preserved in all its purity and effi- 
eaey from llie days of the primitive martyrs, in Spam, 
France, Germany, Italy, and especially in tlie valleys of 
Piedniunt 

The learned Dr. vMIln, m his History of the Churche.s 
of Pierlinont,” gives this acrount ; — “That for three hun- 
dred years or more, the bishop of Rome attempted to sub- 
jugate the church of Milan under Ins iurisdiclion ; and at 
last, the mlereslot Rome grew loo potent for the church (»f 
Milan, plantfid liy one of the disciples ; insomuch that the 
.bishop and the people, rather than own their |urisdictioii, 
retired to the volleys of Lucerne and Angrogne, and thence 
werecalled Tfui Peojilein thf ValleifsP 

M. Sismondi, in his laic History ol the Crusades a gni rest 
the Albigenses, says, “ Those very persons who punished the 
sectaries with frightful tonnenis, have alone taken ilujion 
themselves to make us acquainted with their opinions; 
altming at the same tivic that they hud hexn trnumitted %n 
Gaul from gmeratimi to ffetieraimn, almost from iht origin of 
Christianity, We cannot be astomshed (he adds) if they 
have represented them to r- with all those characters 


which might render them the most monstrous, mingled 
with all the fables which would serve to irritate the mmda 
of the peo})le against those who professed them. Never- 
theless, amidst many puerile uiul calumnious talcs, it is 
still easy to recognise the principles of the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century among the heretics who arc desig- 
nated by the name ol Vaudois or Ali/ige.ois.^^ Hr. Alhx, 
speaking of the Fatennes, some of whom, disciples ol 
Gundult, one of ihetr teachers, went from Italy to the Ne- 
therlands, where lliey were thrown mto prison, says, “ Here, 
then, we have found a body of men in Italy licfoie the 
year lU2fi, five liundred years before the Reformation, 
who believed contrary to the opinions of the church of 
Rome, and who highly condemned their errors.” Mr. 
Jones adds, “ Atto, bishop of Vcrceulli, had complained 
of such peofde eighty years before^ and so had others hefore 
Ai/w, and theie IS the greatest rea.son to believe they had 
always existed in Italy It is observable that those alluded 
to by Dr. Alhx were brought to light by mere accident,” 
About the year ibU), the Paterines had become very nu- 
merous at Milan, wKwh was iheir pnntupal residence ; and 
in 1259, some of then churclie.s m other Italian ciUcs, ve 
arc informed by Reinenus the inquisitor, contained lii>m 
five to tiftocn hiinilrcd members. Their ehurelies were 
organized into sixteen compartments, or associations, 'rhey 
had no connexion with the Catliolie eliuieh, which they re- 
gardetl as Antichrist from the time ol' pope Sylvester. 
Now, when we relleid that the Fatennes, as well as the 
Fauliciaris, bolli in pnnnjiles and practice, were the same 
people as the Wnldiuises, or Foor Men of Lyons, we shall 
not wonder at the following remarkable ttord.sol Reitie- 
rius eoiicerriing the latter 

“ Of all the .sects which liave been, or now exist, none is 
more iii)uriouslo ihecliureli, (i. e. of Rome,) lor three rea- 
sons . 1 Because It is moK* ancient. Some aver their ex- 
isteiH'e Irom the iJiiieol Sylvester, others, from the very 
time oi’ llie ajHistles. 2 liccause it is so universal There 
I.S .scarcely any eouniry into which tins .sect iias not crept 
Ainl, :l IkM-atise all other heictics excite horror by the 
greatlle^s of tlieir blasphemies against God , but those 
liave a great appearance of piety, as tliey live )uslly be- 
lore men, believe rightly all ilangs com*ermng God, and 
confess all the articles wdiich arc contained in the creed, 
only they hale and leviletho ehiindi ol Fiome, and in tlieir 
accusations are easily believed liy the jvcojde.” 

Smdi a concession, irom such a souice, s])caks volumes. 
Here then is a succession ol failhlul men, whose apos- 
tolic oiigui, perpetuity, uiuveisal though oft<m hidden 
difUision, general orthodoxy, evangelical simplicity, and 
sanctity oi tliaracter, is admitted by the churcli of Rome 
heiself; a succession of I'a It 111 111 men, orgaiuzeil l<»o into 
Christian churches, claiming to'be the true succes.sors of 
lh(‘ apo.sile.s, j»rolesliiig against all the corruptions of the 
patnaicliate and the papacy, und lor this reason subject 
to umiinual jK'isccution from both, through the hands of 
the sei’ular poweis to which tlicy are allied , a church 
l)iult not on Si, Feter alone, but <»n the eiiiac ioundation 
ot the :i|)oslles and jirophcts, Ji'sus (dinst hirirself being 
the duel eorner stone, and against which the gates of heJl 
have not been able to yirevad May we not say then, in 
the language of Revelation, “ Here is the patience, of the 
.^aiiits f M'hese ate they llial keep the commandments ol 
(lod, and the faith of Je.sus Rev. H: 12. 

It also appears tliat llie leco.sses of the Alps and the Fj'- 
renecs weredisiingnished retreats of these persecuted Chris- 
tians 111 the darkest ages of the church. Or, as Mr. Ro- 
binson ob.serves, HI lii.s Ecdesiaslieal Researches, “ Greeac 
was llie parent, Sjiaiu und Navarro the nurses, France 
the siep-moilier, and Savoy (i. c. Piedmont) the jailer, of 
this class of Christians called Waldenses.” 

Prtneiplts — Henee it is hardly to be wondered at, that 
the Waldenses, like the Scriptures, have been resorted to 
by all parties of Proleslanls, in defence of tlieir peculiar 
sentunents The pap'i.sl.s aci used the Protestants of be- 
ing a new seel, whose principles had no existence till the 
days of Luther. This charge they all denied, and each 
parly sought to find predecessors, and to trace a line of 
.succession up to the apostles. The perversions of heresy 
on the one hand, and the corruptions of popery on the 
other, left no alternative but to find that succession among 
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the Waldenses. The researches of many learned men of 
ddferent communjiics, induced by this circumstance, have 
furnished much im]K>rtanl cvidciWe that might otherwise 
have been lost in oblivion , but the natural consequence 
has been, th^* all have been leiu)»ti*d i<» mould the charac- 
ter ol the VValdenses to the support of their own particular 
views, instead ol collecting into one point all the light of 
history, and calmly abiding the issue For, after all, an 
uninterrupted succession, however gratiiying it may be to 
he able to trace it, is necessary only to a church which 
legulalcs Its practue by tradition, amt not by the pure warn! 
of God. But such ceitainly was not the doctrine ul the 
VV^aldenses, in tlie times oj their purity 

It IS necessary here that w^c dislinguisli between the an- 
cient and modern Waldcnses. It appears from all the ae- 
counts we gatlier of them helore the Ketoimation, that 
their principles and pracljce were more pure and .srripln- 
lal llian since tliat period From the united alle.station of 
then enemies and their own confessions of iailh, we leain 
ilial the ancient Waldcnses were distinguished chiefly by 
the iollowmg points. - 

1 TJu ir aUathmuit to tor S/'r/ptuifs — 'Phey held that the 
Holy Scriptures are tlu’ only source ol laith and religion, 
w ithoul legaid to the autlionly ol the fatliers and iiadi- 
tion Althoimh they piinejpaliy used the New Teslainenl, 
jet, as Gsher }>roves, tln'V regarded the Old aKo as eanoni- 
( al Scripture. “ They translated the Ohl and New' 'Pes- 
t.nnent,” says llejneriiis, '‘into the vulgar longues, and 
spakf' and taught according to tliem.” From their gi eater 
use of tin* New Testament, how’cver, as Veneina observes, 
their adversaries took occasion to charge them with despis- 
ing the Old. ‘‘ Omiec whatever a doctor of the chuich 
lem'hes,'’ says Reinrteus, which he does not prove from 
the New 'Pestament, lh('\ consider it as entirely Inbulous-- 
contrary to tlie doctnm* ol the (llonush) churdt.'' He 
adds, “1 linv(‘ heard and seen a certain unica/ned rustic, 
whorei ii<‘d the. hoolf ol lob, void bv word, and many wiio 
jietieetly knew' the N<*\v 'Pi’stament " 'Hus is Jiigh prai.se 

12, Tff/'tr Hriphno! suoplut/t/, nod •>ofindntss of ht'lKf — 
Their adversaries iViMjuenily ackiiowdedgr' this; see the 
testimony of the jrKjUisitor above It is amply eonliim- 
ed also hvtheit own aulhenlic momuneiils and conlessioiis 
of faith, ol w'liich Mvetalare printed at length in .lones’ 
IJisioiv of the Chuich This is high piaise. 

l-'roru a confe.ssmn of then faith, in liiiO, w'O eKinnaihe 
following p'liticulars — (1 ) Th.il the SiTiplun s toa< h fhat 
there IS one Oo»i, almighty, all-wise, and all-good, who made 
all things bv his goodness ; for he lormed Adam in his 
fiwn linage and liUeiiess . hut that by the envy of the (!<♦- 
\d sin entered into the world, and that w<‘ aic smums m 
and hv Adam. (L’ ) That Chiist wais piomised tt; oui- fa- 
tluMs, who received the law • ilial so, knowing by the law' 
ihetr uimghteousncss and uisufln teney, they might de- 
sire the eonuiig ot ChriM, to satisfy (oi their sins, and iie- 
eoinplish the law by himsell. (!l ) That Chiist was lioiii 
111 the tune apiKJiiited bv God the leather, that is to .say, 
in the tune w’hen all iniquity ahoundid, that he iii.ghl 
showusgiace and ino»'cy, as being f.iuhlul (1 ) 'I'fini 
(Uinsi isv»ur lil’e, truth, ]i(*ace, ami iightcousness ; as also 
our pastor, advocate, and priest, who died loi tin* salva- 
iion of all w ho believe, and is risen tor our justihe.uion 
(d ) That there is no mediator and advot\ite with God Ihe 
I''.uher. save Jesus Christ (0 ) That after this life there 
aie only tw'o places, the one lor the saved and the other lor 
tin* damned. (7 ) 'Plml we ought U» honor the secular |X)\v- 
(Ms by sulqeetion, reafly ohediem e, and paving ol tubule. 

3. Their ptmli/ and ejn'lUnri of hfi and /nmincrs --Though 
ofuTi accused of the most abominable ci lines, the whole 
I’videiiee goes to show that lliese. accusal ions were vile 
calumnu's, invented for parly purpose's by their malig- 
nant I'neinies, the papal piiesis Indeed, an ancient m- 
tpusitor eonh'ssfN that ^Mhesi* heretics are know'n by their 
manners and conversation, lor they aie orderly and mo- 
dest in their hehavioi and deportment. They avoid all nyi- 
pearanee ot' pride in their dress ; they neither indulge in 
tiiiery, nor arc they mean and ragged Thi'y avoid coin- 
iner<‘e that they may he free from deceit and falsehood. They 
get tlieir livelihof)d hv manual industry. They are not anx- 
ious about amassing riches, but ('ouicnt themselves w iih the 
necessaries of life. They are chaste, temperate, and so- 


ber. They abstain from anger. Even when they w'ork^ 
they either learn or teach, <N:c ’’ Seisvselius, archbishop ot 
Turin, also admits. “ Their heresy excepted, they gene- 
rally live a purer life than other Chrisiiaim.'' 

4. 77/CO* aih^htaned fervor, (ouroii^i, and zeal . — Tleinerius 
assigns as one cause of their great increase, their gicat 
zeal. All of them, men and w’omeii, night and day, ne- 
ver cense from teaching ami Icaining The first les- 
son,’’ he adds. “ vvhicli the Waldenses teach those w’hoin 
they bring over to iheir parly, is to instrucl them what 
manner of pei.sons the disciples of Christ ought to he ; and 
this ihcv tio by the doctnne of the evangelists and apos- 
tles, sayitig that those only are the lollow'crs of the a)>os- 
tles w'lio imitate tlietr manner of life ” lienee, 

h. Thnr sffirdi/ oppnsilnoi to all corrupUovs niul antiihri^' 
tunt 7 /.s//rp. 7 ///ws*.— “ The fir?-t error of the Waldcnses,” 
.says an ancient iriquisilor, ‘‘ is, that they athrm that 
the <hur(h <if Home is not the church ol Jesus Christ, hut 
an assembly of ungodly men, and that she has ceiist-d 
from being the true i-huich Irom the time of pope Sylves- 
ter. at wliii'h time the poison ot temporal advantages was 
east into the chundi ” The\ re|eeied images, crosses, te- 
lies, legi'iids, ii.idituMis, anciilar contcssions, indulgence.s, 
ah.solutioiis <‘len<*al cclihafy, ordcis, titles, tithes, ve*-!- 
mcnls, monki'rv, m,is..rs, and prayers lor the d'*nd. fuirga- 
tory invauntion ol saints, and ol the virgin JMaiv, lioly 
water, festivals, proc'cssioiis, pilgrimages, vigils Lent, pre- 
temled niiiacles, exoieism.s, coiisei i .ilions, t oiilii inations, 
extrenu' unct on, c.uiorii/ation, and the like '1 hey con- 
demned the use ol litiirgus, c'pcciallv in an ni.Unow'n 
longue '‘I’liey condemned the mystical or allegoric al m- 
le* pretnlions ol Sci ipluic They comiernned, most ol all, 
tin wi< ked livi’s oi both p'‘o])le and c h-i gy in the woildly 
eormiuimon of lionie. ( Nm' A NTinmis'i ,) 

1) Thetr uth^hh m'd vtrn s of hh* /!// of (onsninri — “ 7’hey 
aluicu.” say.s the iniji’e itor, 'Mlial no niaii ought to be 
foKihly comjK'lled in mniicrs ol lailh ” On ihis point, as 
also on the next, they wi'ii* lai in ndvame ol the relorm- 
ers, Jjiiiher and Calvin. 

7 Thar i>/<f uh<>s of ///• nature and tharurta of a thurrh 
of ('h)at - *' TJial IS tin ehiireh ol ('hnst whu h hears the 
puie doOrine ol Chnsi, nnti (diserve.s tin' oidiiiaina'S insti- 
tuted l)V him, 111 whatever ])laee it exists " “ 7'hc sacra- 

ments of tin' ehur<*h ol Christ an' two. baptism and the 
Lord’.s siqqier and m the latter Chiisi lias insiituled the 
receiving III both Kinds, both lor (inesls and people " We 
consider the sa< ramenis as signs oi holy things, or as the 
visible emblems ol invisible lilessmgs. \Vc legard it as 
piojiei, atul even necessary, that bcln vers use these sym- 
bols when It can be done Nolw illistuuding w hich, we 
inainiam that beheic'i's may be saved wnthoul lhe■^e 
signs, v\ hen they have neithei place nor o])porlunilv ( t 
observing them" Flems' S<l^s{‘Ilns icuiaiUs, ‘‘'lliey 
sav that tli. y alone (»bsei\c the evangehe and apostolic 
doelriiu', on w Inch aceomit. hv an intolerahh* impudem-e, 
th<’v UMir]) the name ot the Catholic I'hurch ” Rci- 
ncrins also obscives, “ TIk'v dc« larc themselves to be the 
aposiled ‘•luecssor.', to liave apostolical aiUhoiii), and the 
Uevs ol binding and loosing - 'fhey say that a man is 
then fust haptc/.ed when lu* is teeeiired into their eomiun- 
nil\ Some o{ tln-in hold that ha]ilisin is ol no advan- 
tage to inlants because they eamuit actiiallv believe ’’ 
On the whole it is eiident that lliey w'eic, and that too on 
])nnciple, dissenteis. not liorn the church of Home only, 
but liom all national established churches. Their chureh 
oflli cr-, Heincriiis says, w’eie bishops, elders, and deacons ; 
hut the distim’tion heiw’ism then* bishops and other elders 
seems to have been only that the former w'ere the oflaial 
j)a\ton of the » hurelic.s. 

That they und»'i>lood and practised immersion as bap- 
tism IS evident, but wdietber they generally practised in- 
fant b.aplism has been long a matter of di-spnte The 
w'ords ot Hemet 1 us seem to imply that m his lime (12ri0) 
they w'cre of dificient opinions on Ihi.s point. 7'hc modem 
Vv^iildetises in the valleys of Piedmont do practise it, but 
lliey have so changed in many points, since then amalga- 
mationwoUi the Calvinists at tlie Heformation, having also 
received ibcir pastors from them since H'd-'l, that nothing 
decisive can be hence, inferred Hr IVIurdoik tlmiks ihat 
the followers of Petei Waldo universally practised infant 
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Vmpiism ^ but ho fjfivos u.> no aiubonty for this opinion. 
The only one of their annent wntuigs whi^'h sanctions it 
is the Spintual Calendar, but this, if pfcnuine, is of doubt- 
ful dale. On the contrary* all their other writings, from the 
Noble Lesson, in IlOU, down to their Confession of Faith, 
in 1()55, Dr. Gill atfirms to be m favor ot the bapti.sm of 
believers only. It appears certain that the Cathari, the 
Patennes, the Berenganans, the Arnoldists, Petrobrusians, 
and Henncians, i. e. the earlier VValdoiiscs, as far as his- 
tory testifies, vehemently opposed infant baptism. That 
there were, on the other hand, many among them in after 
years who adopted the practice, is, m view of all the facts, 
higlily probable. Mr. Jones, m the pieface to the fifth edition 
of his History, says, that the Waldenses were Anti-pedo- 
baptists. Mr Milner, after saying, ‘‘ I cannot find any 
satisfactory proofs tlial the Waldenses were ifi judgment 
Anli-pedobaplisls slricUy,” eoricludes thus : ‘‘ T lay no great 
stress on the subject ; for the Waldenses might have been 
a faithful, humble, and spiritual people, as 1 believe they 
were, if they had dillered from the general body of Chris- 
tians oil this ariicje ” 

However this point may be decided, it is now generally 
acknowledged that the Waldenses were the witnesses for 
the trnih m the dark ages, and that they gave the first 
impulse to a reform of the wdiole Christian ehurch, so 
called (See Waldo, Pi/nni ) 

Cost'CHtiomt, tVe — For hearing this noble testimony 
before rh<* church of Rome, these pious people were for 
many cent lines the subjects of a most eniel persecution ; 
and 111 the thirteenth century the pojic instituted a crusade 
against them, and they w^ere pursued with a fury perfectly 
dialM)lical. Their principles, howevi'r, continued unsiib- 
due»l, and at the Bcformation their descendants, in number 
eight hundred thousand, were reckoned among the Protes- 
tants, wiihw'honi they were m doctrine so congenial. 

Some united with the Lutherans, others with the Cal- 
vinibUs, and others still with the Anabaptists of the better 
sort, afterwards called Mennoniles. ‘’The modern Men- 
nouiies,” says Moshcim, “not only consider themselves as 
the descendants of the Waldenses, who were so grievously 
oppressed and ’persecuted by the dcspolir heads of the 
fiouush church, hut pretend, tnoreoviT, to he the purest ofl- 
.spiing of those respectable' sufferers ” Moshenn partially 
concedes this claim, though Dr Murdock contests it, by 
some iudd and, we think, unwarrantable assertions. (See 
Mi NXoNiTi:." .) 

In the seventeenth century, the flames of jierserution 
vveie again rekindled against them by llie eruelty of Louis 
XIV . in Kirif) and lOSo. In the last, at the revoealion 
of the edict of Nantes, about fifteen thousand perished m 
the prisons of Pigncrol, beside great numbers who perish- 
ed .among the mountains. (Sec PrasLcnrioN ) They re- 
eeivod, however, the powerful proteeiion and sujijiort of 
Fitigland under William HI But still the house of Saxo- 
nv continued to treat tliem as Ih'ivIics, and they were op- 
piC'.sed hv a variety oferuel ediel'. 

When I’ledmont vvas subjected to France, in If^bO, the 
French government (Buonaparte being first eon.sul) jdaced 
them on the same footing of toleration with the rest of 
V’rance ; hut on the return of the king of Sardinia to Ci'- 
noa, notwithstanding the intercession of lord William Ben- 
tick, the old perseeuling edicts were revived m the end id' 
ISl 4 : and though iln’y have not betm snbjei'ted to fii<* and 
fagot as atoretmie, their worship has lieen restrained, 
nrnl they were not only stripped of all employments, bill 
by -a most providential I'lreiunstance only saved fr«»ni a 
general massacre 

Recently they have been visited by some pions and 
benevolent individuals ; and the nuinher of the Waldcn- 
srs (or Vaudois) has been taken at nineteen thousand 
seven hundred and ten, besides about fifty familcs residing 
at Turin ; m all twenty thousand See Mashdm ; 

Nihm's History of the Church of Chu^f , Totifs^ do , Simon- 
dPs History of the Crusades oL^nuist the A/hirruisrs ; Tvimry ; 
Benedict; Ward's Farcwetl Lc/ins ; Hu,! on/ of tie Tlnth 'd 
brethren; GiUfs Narrative ; AUaud's Shetrh, ‘and Jhstory ; 
JacksoiPs Narrative ; Dwis^kPs Travels m Girmnni/; Enn/. 
Am.; Hmd. Bitrlt ; Watson; Wdhams. 

WALDO, (Peter ;) a distinguished reformer of the 
twelfth century, who floiinsi. 1 about the year 1 170. He 


was a citizen and rich merchant of Lyons. Whilst seve* 
ral of the principal citizens, among whom was Waldo, 
WTre conversing together, one of them was struck wuth 
death before their eyes. This event so impressed him with 
a sense of human frailty and of the divine wrath, that he 
renounced the world from that moment, and gave himself 
up entirely to meditation upon the word of GikI, and to 
the promotion of piety. He first began with Ins owm fa- 
mily, and then, as Ins fame increased, admitted and in- 
.structed others, and also translated the Smpture.s into the 
vernacular language of Gaul. That he w^as not desii- 
lute of erudition, as some maintain, Flaccius Illyricus as- 
serts from evidence derived from ancient writings. The 
clorgy of T.<yons, w'hen these proceedings came to their 
knowledge, opposed and prohibited Ins domestic instruc- 
tions j but so far was this from proving an obstacle, tliat 
he inquired the more diligeiuly into the opinions of the cler- 
gy, and into their religious rites and customs, and opposed 
them the more openly and ardently. Since he taught for 
four or five years at Lyons, and made many disciples, 
Some think they were from him called Waldenses , but 
others suppose that the name W'^as derived from Christians 
of his sect, wdio had from ancient limes inhabited the val- 
leys of Piedmont. The valleys are called Vaux, whence 
Fandois ; and Peter is said to have borne the name of 
Waldo because he was a follower of that sect. That the 
name was used bi'fore his time appears from tins, that it 
is found in a Confession brought to light by Pictetns 

Tl hnjipened indt'cd that wdien the Waldenses were per- 
.seciilcd and banished by the archbishop of Lyons, and 
Waldo and his companions fled to other ri'gions, from that 
time thi’v were scattered through (iaul, Italy, Germany, 
Fngl.and, and Spain Some fixed themselves in Nar- 
honne Gaul, which contains the provinces of Provence, 
Dauphiny, and Siumv , others fled !»> the Alps and settk'il 
colonies in Piedmont and Lombardy Peter Valdo, hav- 
ing left his country, enme to Belguim, and in Picanly, as 
it IS now called, obtained many followers ; he afterwards 
j»assed into Germany, and having long journeyed through 
the cities of the Vandals, at last settled in Bohemia This 
IS confiimed by Dubranus, m bis History of Bohemia, who 
relates that he arrived there about 1JH4 fl'he Waldenses 
themselves, in a conference with the Bohemians, declared 
that they had been dispersed through Lombardy, Calabria, 
Genua nv, Bohemia, and other regions, ever since the year 
J Ififl (See preceding article.) Venana's Chinch History ; 
ISJnsheitn ; Af drier , .Tones ; Binedict. 

WALK. TtiLS wonl, in Hebrew, says Mr. Taylor, signi- 
fies not merely to advance, step by step, steadily, but to 
augment a moderate pace till it acipi ires rapidity Under 
this idea, he examines Tsa. 40 01 

It often signifies the conduct of life, the general course 
of a party, his deportment, demeanor, Ac. To worship 
and serve Cod truly, is to walk before him ; Enoch w’alk- 
(d with God, maintained and increased in piety ioward.s 
him; .'50 did Noah - God promises to walk with his peo- 
ple, and his people desire his jnftnenee, tliat they may walk 
in Ills stalutf’s. To walk in darkness, (I John 1:0, 7) 
IS to he involved in unhclief and misled by error ; to walk 
III the light, IS to be well informed, holy, and happy ; to 
walk by faith, is to expect the things promised or threat- 
ened, and to maintain a conduct accordingly ; to walk af- 
ter the flesh, is to gratify fleshly appetites ; to walk after 
the Spirit, is to pursue spintual objects, to cultivate spiritu- 
al affections, to he sjnntually minded, which is hie, and 
pence. — (\rhnft 

WALKER, (UoRERT,) commonly called the Wonderful 
Robert Walker, was born at Seathwaite, England, 17CHJ. 
Having by his own industry qualified hiiiLself for taking 
holy orders, he was ordained and appointed curate of Scath- 
w’aite, with a salary of hut five pound.s per annum ; this 
salary was afterwards augmented to better than eighteen 
pounds. Shortly after his apjaoiutmeut as curate he mar- 
ried and received xvith his wife forty pounds Like his 
predeccs.sors in this cure, he was schoolmaster as well as 
clergyman. He had a family of nine children ; one he, 
maintained at Dublin college ; yet, at Ins death, in 1H()2, he 
left two thousand pounds. This gives us a striking ex- 
ample of what may be done by peseverance and indus- 
try. With all tins he was much respected, \vas reniarKa- 
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bly noticed for hivS piety ; he even refused on principle the 
adjoining curacy of Upha He strictly observed the 
Sabbath, and on this day kept open house for his parish- 
ioners; he was strictly economical, and luxury was a 
stranger in his house. 

It might have been concluded, his biographer says, that 
no one could thus as it were have converted his boyg into 
a machine of industry for the humblest uses, and kept his 
thoughts so frequently bent upon secular concerns, without 
grievous injury to the more precious parts ol his nature. 
How could the powers of intellect thrive* or its graces be 
displayed in the midst of circumstances nfiparently so un- 
favorable, and when to the direct cultivation ol the mind 
so small a portion of time was allot led ? 

But in tills extraordinary man, things iii their nature 
adverse were reconciled , ins conversation was remarka- 
ble, not only for being chaste and pure, but lor the degree 
in which it was fervent and eloquent; his written style 
was correi't, simple, and animated. Nor did lus atlections 
suffer more than his intellect , he was tenderly olive to 
all the dunes of his pastoral office , the poor and needy he 
never sent empty away ; the stranger was fed and relresh- 
eil m passing that unlrequenled vale ; the sick weie. visit- 
ed ; and the feelings of huniamty found fur iher excicise 
among the disircsses and embarrassments in the worldly 
estate of his neighbors, with which his talents for business 
made him acquainted; and the disinteiestcdness, impar- 
tiality, and uprightness which he mainiaineil in the ma- 
nagement of all affairs confided to him, were virtues seldom 
separated in his own i*onscience Irom religious obliga- 
tions See his Life by Worrhn'orth ; Peuny Dhuazim. 

WALKER, (lloBcuT ) This talented and richly evan- 
gelical preaclicr of the church of Scotland was born in the 
Caiioiigate, Edinburgh, where Ins father was iniiiister, iti 
1710 He received a regular education at the miu'ersuy 
of Edinburgh, and was licensed to pi each the gospel m 
1737; during the following year he was ordained minis- 
ter atStraiton. He continued h(‘ie for nine years, and 
was then transferred to the second charge of South Leitii 
In 17/)1, he was again removed to one of the collegiate 
charges of the high church, Edinburgh In this interest- 
ing }wst he continued till April i, 17is3, when, in the lan- 
guage of his colhnigue, Dr Blair, “ the garment of mortality 
dropped easily off, and thiSvservantof (Jod fell asleep in the 
Lord ’’ 

Seldom, continues Dr. Blair, have any been ondow’ed 
with a more pist disceinmeni of what is beautitul in com- 
position and discourse, or with a moie acenraie sensibility 
10 what IS becoming in manners and behavior. Tossess- 
ing these talents, he was at the same lime modest, unas- 
surning, and unpretending. By the elegame, neaUiess, 
and chaste simplicity of composition in his sermons, and 
by tile uncommon grace and energy of his delivery, he 
rose to a higli and justly acquired reputation But mere 
reputation was not his objict HisM^hole ambition center- 
»*d in acting his part with the dignity and propriety that 
become the sacred eharaeler of a Christian minister, .ind 
to ihrlnrc m his preaching aU the of God. He pub- 

lished two volumes of Sermons, which, in the judgment of 
many, are regarded a.s the best models for ordinal y pulj»it 
etanjiosUion in the English language. Sec Memoir prf- 
jirp(i to his Sermons. 

WALL; an indo.sure for defence or separation The 
Lord tolls the prophet Jeremiah, (1- 18. l.l- 20 ) that he 
Will make him as a wall of brass, to withstand the house 
t)f Israel. Paul says, (Eph. 2: 14 ) that Christ, by his 
death, broke down the partition-wall that separated us from 
(iod, or rather the wall that separated Jew and Gentile ; 
so that these two people, when converted, may make but 
one. — Cal met. 

WALLIS, (.Totin,) an eminent mathematician and di- 
vine, was born, in lb Hi, at Ashford, m Kent; was edu- 
cated at Erama-nuel rollege, Cambridge ; obtained, in 1043, 
the living of St Gabriel, Ferichurch street; was chosen, 
in 1040, Savihan pmfessor of geometry at Oxford; was 
made keeper of the arehives there, in 1G58 , retained his 
offices at the restoration, and was appointed one of the 
royal chaplains ; was one of the earliest members of the 
Royal society ; and died in 1703. Wallis had consummate 
skill m the art of deciphering, and his talents were much 


called into use by the republican and suececiling regal 
governments. He was also one oi the first who giiv^e the 
power of speech to the deal and dumb As a mathemati- 
ciaii his fame stands high both m England and on the 
continent. His matheimilical v)ioiks form three volumes, 
and his theological a fourth —Purenpfot 

AVALTER, (Nehftviiaii,) iniiiisler <ff Roxbnrv, Massa- 
chusetts, Ava.s born m Ireland, in Dei’cmlxT, inf);! His 
father, who settled in Boston, brought him to ibis roumiv 
as early as 1(>7‘) , be was graduated at llaivard college 
in 1(»84. He .soon afterwards went to Nova Scoim, mid 
lived in a Fnmch family Thus acquiiing a coi ns i 
knowledge of the French language, he was enabled in the 
latter peniKls ol his lile to preach to a .soi icfy of French 
Protestants in Boston, in the absence of thcir })ast()r, 
AfU'r his return he pursued Ins stmiies for .some lime m 
Cambrulge, when* he was appointed a fellow of the eob 
lege, lie was ordained at Roxburv, October 17, as 

collc.igue with the apostiJu Eltol After a minisirv ot 
more Ilian Mxlj -c'ght years, In* died in peace and liojie, 
.Si‘jd'‘rnber 17, 17bll, aged eighty-six 

it was a mavinv with him, that ihose, religious piinci- 
jdes might well be suspected which could not he intro- 
duced m an address to heaven , atnl he was pleased in 
observing that those whf», lu their j)r<*n<‘hing, opposed the 
sy.stem ol Calvin, were wont to pray in aecoidance wiih 
it. Ills whole lile was devoted to tin* gieal ol)jecis of the 
Christian ministry. He j'rcsented a hnghi e.vampN* of 
personal holiness. Ht* published the Body ol Deaili ana- 
tomized ; an Essay on Indwelling Sm. duodecimo. 17IJ7 ; 
on Vam Thoughts ; tlie Great Concern ol Man , the Won- 
derfulness ol Chr'st, 171). a Convention Sennon, 1V2'; , 
Vnfniiilul lleareis Di'tected and Warm’ll, 17/il , a jKisilm- 
irious volume of Sermons on the joth clmjitei ol Isaiah, 
octavo. I7G,G — Al/ni. 

WALTER, (Tho.(As,) minister oC IbiAbniy, IMas'-a- 
chusells, the son ol the preceding, was hoiri Pecenihei 7, 
and was gr.v'uatcd at Harvard <*ollegc m 1713 He 
was ordained colleague ith Ins lather, Ocrobci 20, Ills, 
but died J.inuarv 10, 172r), aged twmity-eighi He was 
one of the mo.sl distinguished seholais ami aeiiiest dispu- 
tants of his day He was a ehampion of the doctrines ol 
grace He said, when dying, “ 1 shall be a mo.st glorious 
instance of sovi*icign grnci* in all heaven He jniblishi'd 
a Sermon at the lectuie loi jirornoung good singing, 1722, 
the Seriptuies the only Rule of Faith ami Practice, 1723 ; 
and two other Seriin'iis -- Al!< o 

WALTON. (]/.AAK.) was horn m iry.)3, ni Stallord, and 
kept a linen drajier's shop in J.wmlon, lirsi in the R(»yal 
Exchange, and lastly m Fleet sire(*t, at the cornei ol 
Charieery lane. About 1(113 he ijiiitted the mctro]^^^lls, 
and he died at Wmchisfcr. m H)83. Jlis Comptcie Angler 
lias long afforded delight not on \ to those who are loud ol 
angling, hut to general leaders ol i.iste, and has jiassed 
thioiigh numevoiis editions Walton was a man of piety 
Ills Lives of HooK(‘r, .Samlcison, Wotion, Donm*. and Her- 
bert, exhibit him in a highly I’avoiable liglu as a biogra- 
})her. Wordsworth says of them, 

Thn Ic.utnT wlu’ijri itip pi n 
Was siiiippil th.ii tr.Kswl iln livr, ot ihi-hp qood mcii 
Hropped from {vu ai.'Cfl ^ "triir 

At a very advanced age Walton published, under the 
name of dialkhill, Theolma and Cleaichus, a pastoral 
history — Davcnptnt. 

WALTON, (Brian, D. D.,) a divine and oriental selio- 
lar, was bom m 1000, at .Seymour in Cleaveland, Vorli- 
.«hire ; was edueated at Peh'r house, Cambridge ; obtained 
considerable ecelesiastical jueferment, of which he was 
deprived dining the eivilwars; but afterw’ards, with the 
as.sisfanee of .seveial h'arned men, published, in 1067, his 
Polyglott Bible. (See Bnitr, Poi.yui.ott.) He w*as made 
bi.shop of Che.sier at the restoration, but died shortly 
after, in 1001, He w*rote Iniroduciio ad Leciiotiem Lm- 
guanim Onetitalium ; a Defence of the Polyglot! Bible; 
and a pamjihlet on tithes. Brit.Biog , Joun Chns Biog, 
— Darinpoit. 

WAR, or Warfare ; the attempt to decide a contest or 
difference between princes, slate.s, or large bodies of peo- 
ple, by resoniiig to extensive acts of iiolence, or, as the 
phrase is, by an appeal to arms. 3'lu’ Ibduews were tor- 
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Jnerly a very warlike nation. The book.s that inform us 
of their wars display neither i^noranee nor llattery ; but 
are writings inspired by the Spirit of iriuh and wisdom. 
Their warriors were none of those fabtilons heroes or pro- 
fessed conquerors, whose business it was to ravage cities 
and [irovinces, and to redin^c foreign nations under their 
dominion, merely for the sake of governing, or purchasing 
a name for themselves. They were commonly wise and 
valiant generals, raised up hv Clod, and, under a peculiar 
commission, executing “ his .strange work” of imlgmenl. 
Such were .Toshiia, Caleb, G ideoii, .Tepluhah, Samson, David, 
Josiah, and the Mneeabees, whose names alone arc their 
owTi sndieient encinmiiins. Their w'ars were not under- 
taken upon slight occasions, or performed vvitli a haiulfnl of 
peo]tle Uiider .foshna the affair was of no less imjiortance 
than 10 make himself master of a vast country whieh God 
had given to Abr<iham ; to loot out several powerful na- 
tion*- ihai (4n(l bad devoted to death ; and thus to vindu-ale 
an fidended Doily, and luimnn nature, which had liceri de- 
based by a eorrupt people, who had filled up the measure 
of their irinpiilies to the hrirn Under the pidges, the 
niatlcr wa-, to assert their liberty by shaking off the yoke 
of powertul tyrants, who kepi lla'iii in suhiection. Under 
S.iul and David the same imdives jirevailed to nnderlnke 
war 

Jmh'ed all wars not sanctioned by a miraculous com- 
mission to execute jnstiec on guilty nalKuis, or by the !<•- 
giliinate (‘xercise ol that ]io\vei whieli Chid has intrusted to 
magistrates for })nrpos<‘s of peace and |Ustice,nol of wrong, 
are totally un)ustifiahle on the principles ol Chri.stianily. 
Jn the latter limes of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
we observe their kings healing the shock of the greatest 
powers of Asia, of the kings of Assyria and Ghaldea, 
Shalmaneser, Sennaehenh, l^sarhadilon, and Nebin had- 
ne/zar, who made fhe wMiole Hast lieinhle. Under the 
Maeeahec'.s a handful of nn'ii opjj()sed the whole pf)wer (>i 
the kings of Syria, and against them maintaiin*d the ndi- 
gion of iheir fatbeis, and shook ofi the yoke of their op- 
pressors, who had a design both against their religion and 
lilunty. in still later times, with what courage, mtrepidi- 
tv, anil constancy, did they snstam thi» war against the 
Ivomans, who ivcro then masters of the world. 

The kings of the Hebrews wont to the wars in person, 
and, in eailier limc.s, toiight on foot, as well as the mean- 
est of their .soldiers; no liorses being nse(| m the armie.s 
of Israel before David. The olllcers of war among the 
Uebrew^s were the general of the army, and the princes 
of the tribes' or of the families of Israel, besides other 
princes or captains, some of a thousand, some of a hun- 
dred, some of fifty, a ml some of ten men They batl 
also their scribes, who were a kind of ccanmissanes that 
kept the muster-roll of the troops ; and these liad others 
under them wdio acted by iheir direction. 

Previously to lommencing w^ar the hiaitlien nation.seou- 
.sulted oracles, soothsayers, necromancers, and also the 
lot, which was ascertained by sbooliiig arrows of different 
enk-rs. I Sam. 28 1—10. Isa 4D 21 -LM. Ezek. 25 IJ. 
Till* Hebrew's, to wdiom things of this kind were interdict- 
ed, were m the habit, in the early part of their history, of 
uupiuing of God by means of unm and thummim, 
Jiulg I 1 20.27,28. 1 Sam. 23. 2 28.0. 30.8 After 
the lime of David, the kings who reigned in Palestine con- 
sulted, aceording to the different ebaraeters which they 
Misiamed, and tlie f(*ehngs wduch they excrciscil, some- 
limes triu* pnqibels, and sometimes false, in respect to the 
issue of war, 1 Kings 22 t)--13 2 Kings lU 2, fee. Sa- 
crifices w^ere also offered, in reference to which the soldiers 
were said to consecrate themselves to the war, Isa. 13: 3. 
Jer. (>: 4. 51 27. ,Toel 3 \) Obad 1. There are instances 
of formal declaration -i of war, and sometimes of previous 
negotiations ; (2 Kings 1 1 8 2 Cliron. 25 27. Jiidg. 11: 

12 — 28 ) but cereiTKniies of this kind wrere not always ob- 
served, 2 Sam. 10- 1 — 12 When the enemy made a sud- 
den incursion, or when the war was unexpectedly com- 
menced, the alarm was given to the people by messengers 
rapidly sent forth, by the sound of warlike trumpets, by 
standards floating on the loftiest places, by the clamor of 
many voices on the mountains, that echoed from summit 
to summit, Judg. 3; 27. 6: 3U 7- 22 10. 20, 30. i Sam. 

11.7, 8. Isa. c5: 2(1. 13:2 18 3. 30 17 40 2. 02: 


10. Military expeditions commonly commenced in tht* 
spring, (2 Sam 11: 1.) and w^ere continued in the sum- 
mer; but in the winter the .soldiers w'ent into quar- 
ter.s The firm persuasion that God fights for the good 
against the wicked disc<*vcrs itself in the <>ld Testa- 
ment, and accounts for the fact, that, hot only in the He- 
brew^, but also in the Arabic, vSyriac, and Chaldaic lan- 
guages, words which originally .signify justice, mnoceni'e, 
or uprightness, signify hkewdse victory ; and that \vords 
whose usual incaningis injustice or wickedness, also mean 
defeat or overthrow'. The same may be said in respect to 
words w'hich signify h(dp or aid, inasmuch as the nation 
W'hich conquered icceived aid from God, and Gfnl was its 
helper, Ps. 7: 9. 9: 9 20‘ 0 I. 35* 21 4.3. 1.41 5. 
7,5 3. 70 13. 78; 9. 82: 8. i Sam. 14: 45. 2 Kings 5. 1. 
Isa 51): 17 Hah. 3: 8. 

The attack of the Onenlals in battle has iilw'ays been, 
and is to this day, characterized by vehemence and im- 
ptdnosity. In ease the enemy sustain an unaltered front, 
they letreat, but it is not long before they return again 
with renewed ardor. It wa.s tlie practice of the Roman 
armies to stand still in the order of battle, and to rci'eive 
the .shiH'k of their opposers. To thi.s practice there are 
allusions in the following passages* 1 Cor 10: 13 Gal. 
5*1 Kph. 0 14 Phil 1 27. iThess 3.8 2 Thes< 2: 
15 The Greeks, w'hile they w'cre yet three or fimr fur- 
longs distant from the enemy, commeneed the song of 
Avar, voimnliing rc.sernbhng Avhich occurs in 2 Chron. 20 
21 'Phey then raised a .shout, which was also done 
among the Hebrews, J Sam 17 52, Ji)sh 0- 0. Isa 5- 
2‘), 30. 17 12. Jei 4 10 25* 30. The war-shout in 
.Judges 7 20 Avas as follows ‘‘'fhe sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon.” In some instances it seems to haA'e 
been a mere A ell or inarticulate ( ry The mere inaich 
of armies with Ihi'ir \ATa])ons, chariots, aivl trampling 
eomsers, occasioned a great niid eoiifused noise, which is 
compared by the proplu'Is to the r(»anng of the ocean, and 
the dashing of the mountain torrents, Isa 17- 12, 13 27: 
2 3'he dost ripuons of battles in tin* Dible are very brief ; 
but although tliere is nothing especially said in^’espert to 
the order in Avhich the battle eommenci'il and w’as eonduet- 
ed, there is baldly a donlit that the light-armed troops, as 
Ava.s the eas<* in other nations, were the first in the engage- 
ment The mam body follow'ed them, and, Avith their 
speais extended, made a rapid am! impetuous movement 
u]um the enemy Hence swaftness of foot in a soldier is 
mentioned as a ground of gretit eomniendaliori, not only 
in Homer, hut in the Rihle, 2 Sarn 2 J9-- 21. 1 Chron 
12: 8. Ps. 18. 33 Those who ohtaincal the victory Avere 
intoxicated with joy ; the shout of inumfdi resoumled 
from moiuitam to inoiinlain, bsa 42 11. 52 7,8. Jer 1 2 
Ezek 7:7. Nahum 1- 15 The Avhole of the people, not 
excepting the AA’omen, w'cnt out to meet the returning con- 
querors with singing and with dancing, Judg 11* 34 — 37. 
I Sam. 18 (), 7. Triumphal songs AA’me uttered for the 
living, and elegies of the diaid, 2 Sarn. 1- 17, JH 2 Chron 
35 25 Judg. 5. 1—31. Exod. 15:1— 21 Moriuments in 
honor of the vietoiy weie rrei-.ted, (2 Sam 8- 13 Ps. ()0. 
1.) and the arms of the enemy AVere hung up as trophies 
in the tabernacle, 1 Sam. 31 10 2 Kings 11* 10 The 

soldiers wdio conducted themselves mcnlorioiisly AA'eif* 
honored with presents, and had the opportunity of enter' 
ing into honorable matrimonial connexion.s. .Josh. 11 I 
Sam. 17. 25. 28- 17 2 Sam 18: Jl. (See Armies ; Arms, 
Miijtarv ; and Battle ) — IVaisoti, 

AV^ARBiniTON, (Wmliam,) an eminent prelate and 
Avnter, was born in lf>08, at Newark. After having been 
educated at Oakham and Now'ark schools, he served his 
clerkship to an attorney, and was admitted to practici 
Tiring, hoAA^ever, of the law', he turned to the church, and 
took deacon’s onlers in 1723. To the peculiar education 
of Warhurton may be ascribed most of the peculiaritms ol 
his character ; himself, at first an obscure provineial at- 
torney, undisciplined in the court of academical study, and 
refused, when he had even risen to celebrity, a common 
academical honor, he cherished, in after life, a great dislike 
to the regular disciplinarians of learning; and it w’as at 
once his delight and pride to confound the followers of the 
beaten path in study, by rocondilc erudition, and to dazzle 
and astound the supporters of established principles and 
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maxims, bv combaiin? them wiili a force of reason and 
strength of logic uhicb was as uiicxampleti as i\ was au- 
dacious. His learning and his mental powers were equal- 
ly established without assistance, and he loved to show' 
how his inbred nienial vigor had inum])hed over difFicul- 
iies. From the same source arose both lhe^|;xcellencies 
and cleh'cts of his character. 

In 172b he obtained the vicarage of Greaslej', and in 
1720 the rectory of Brant Broughton Between 1723 and 
1720 he publistuid Miscellaneous Translations ; an Inquiry 
into the Causes of Bwidigics and Miracles , and a Treatise 
on the Legal Judical tire ol’ Chancery. These w'ero pre- 
ludes to his great works, the Alliance' between Church and 
rsiiile. whicli appciued in J'Jd8, and the first volume of his 
fhvmc Legation, which was given to the world in 1738. 
Uis Vindication of Tope’s Essay on M<in acquired for 
lum the tiuMidship of that poet, W'ho introduced him to 
Mr, Allen, of Bath, and thus laid the foundation of his 
lt>iuuu- lie rose snccc.s'i velv to be king’s chaplain, pre- 
iH'ii'd ul Biirhain, di'an of Brislo), atid bishop of Glouces- 
ter ; li> the last of these dignities he altiiincd in J7dtL He 
died in nv.). Ills original w’orks were collected m six 
(juarlo volumes by his Iricnd bishop Hurd. 

“ He Vlas,” p:iy.s Jolinsoji, “ ainan o[ vigorous faculties, 
a innid fervid and vehement, supplied, by incessant and 
iinhinitetl impiiry, with wonderful exteiii .• ml variety of 
knowledge, whidi yet had not opprcssetl his imaguiaUon, 
nor cloudcil his perspicacity. To evei y wor^ he bumght 
a uiciuory lull fraught, together \Vith a fancy fertile of ori- 
ginal coinbiualioiis, and at once. exerted the pitw'ers of 
scholar, the rciisoner. and the wit. But his knowledge 
was loo muliilanoils to be always exact, and lii.s pursuits 
weie too eager 1o be alwnvs cautious His abilities gave 
liiui a haughty conseijiieiice which he disdained to con- 
ceal or rnoilily , ami his imjiatience of oppo.sition disposed 
him la ticfil In'- adversaries with such coiUemptuons .supe- 
lujrjty as made his readeis coirimonlv Ins enemies, and 
e.xcited against the advocate the wishes of some who fa- 
v<»ri'd the cauve. He sei'ins to have adopted the floman 
empetot s detcrmin.iliou, ‘oderint duui metuani ho 
Used no allurements of gentle language, but wished to 
comjiel, ralliei tliaii to persuatle His style is copious 
willumt selection, and forcible wnthoul neatness*, he look 
the words that prescnt<’d tliemselvTs , lus dietion is coar.se 
and impuie, and his sentences are unnuMtsured ” 

Tt H ru'eessary, however, to observe, that wdnle Wjw- 
burioii’s temper and spirit was Mot a fri m/s such us adorned 
the gosjiel of ,lesiis (^hnst, yet that his ])ersonal piety was 
ifulnlatablr ; Ins eoiiscieiiei* imidcr and Vigorous, Ins re- 
ligion habitual, )us faith m Chnsi active, permanem, and 
sincere , Ins benevolence eotiMderablc ; and bis anxiety to 
promote the spread of Cbri.siianity Inil .seldom surpassed 
See IVaiLs nii/f Lift' of Warhur/on ; 1)t Johnsons Works, 
ChnJimrb^ BioiX But ; Qttart^ r]i/ Bnw n\ vol ii ; Orme's 
Uthho Ihh — Doriiiinn/ ; TTcnJ Burk , Joms^ Chris. Btof' 

WAIH) (Sf.TU,) a prelate and inrithematician, was born 
in at Buntingford , wais educated at Sidney college, 

Cambridge , became Savdian professor of astronomy , was 
made bishop of Exeter in lGf>2, wdieuec, in If»77, he was 
rraiislaied to Salisbury , and died m ItiRlf He wrote va- 
nons mathenietieal ivorks • Sermons; a Treaiisc airamst 
IToblvs; find a Philosophical Essay on the Being and Al- 
inbuies of (rod, the Innnortality of the Soul, «fec — Danm 
pof t 

WARD, (VViLLFAiw,) missionary to Eastern India, w'a.s 
born at tlerby, England, October 20, 1700. fn Ins youth he 
>vas remarlvahle for a stt'adiness and desire of improve- 
ment very rarely observed in young persons; and, from 
these and oilu't' singular traits m his cliaraeter. many of 
his associates wcie impres.sed with an idea that he would 
fill an important station in tfie world. 

On leaving school, he was ayiprenticcil to Mr Drew'ry, 
printer and bookseller, of Derby *, and after the expiration 
of his time, he remained with him twm yt^ars ; during 
wdiieh period he was engaged in condueling the publica- 
tion of the Dciby Mercury From Derby he removed U) 
Stafford, where he commenced the publication of a new^s- 
paper, tlic property of anolluT branch of Mr. Drewry’s 
family. After this he went to Hull, where he followed 
his business, and was for some time editor of the Hull 


Advertiser. While at Hull, he joined the Baptist church, 
under the pastoral care ot Mr Beatson, for whom he con- 
tinued to entertain sentiments of the higlicst estwiri and 
affection. About this time he was introduced r(»Mr Fish- 
wick, then of IVewcastle, on Tj nc, a very liberal gentle- 
man, who cm’ouraged the desire which Mr. Ward felt to 
devote himself to the ministry, and undertook to defray 
the cxpmises of Ins preparatory slinbes Jn thus leaving 
hi.s piirsiiit.s for thi.s work, he could not be supposed lo be 
influenced by motives of worldly interest, as bis prospects 
in life were then nn|iroving ; and lie relinquisJicd them for 
an einplovmeiit both more laborious and uneeriairi . 

In August, 1707, he went to Evood hall, near Halifax, 
m Yorlishire, an academy kepi by Dr. .lohn Fawcett, a 
man in e\ery resjieet qualified for the important duty of 
preparing yoiing men for the ministry. While at Kwood 
Imll, ]\Tr Ward had frequent o])]xn'miiities of preaching m 
the neighborhood, and he established a lecture m a village 
called Midgcly, about half a mile distant At tlie village 
of Gildensome he pleached very frequently , and was so 
much liked by his hcarcr.s that lie was earnestly solicited 
to t.ikc thcchaigcof the church tlierc ; but Providence de- 
signed him tin n widci field. 

(Jn the 7lh of May, 1700, he was m I apart to the ollice 
of a misMonary, at Olney, m Bucks ^ anil embarked for 
India on the 2Ulio{ .May, acLompanicd by two or three of 
lus triends. After a voyage of about twenty weeks, they 
arrived off Calcutta, but weie jire n'utcd landing there by 
ail order of government , they were, tlierefoie, obliged to 
*land at Sevnmpore, where ihi'V were kintlly received by 
the governor Here lie and his fni'iidswere sh()rtl> joined 
liy Di (hircy, w’ho, ''iiding that thi'y would noi be permu- 
ted lo join him, rcmove-il to them Mr. Ward, from this 
tune, took njxm liimselfllie supmintendenei' of tlie jiiint- 
ing department for the mission, m nhicli station he was 
eimneiitly lAi'ful. Though he n as imn li engaged in these 
labors, be preached occasionally m (lie iieighbonngjii.K es, 
and at Caleutta, ns well as m tlm iiiienor jiails of the 
country From this tune Ward was actively engaged 
in printing translations ol the Scnptnies, making lourriey.s 
into the interior of the comiliv, and esl.ibhsliiiig sLilious 
111 different parts. 

The missionaries nboui (Ins peiiod ^^er<* mneb inconvc- 
lucnced and impeded in llx'ir labois by the ('xccutive go- 
vernment m those pails; they weie prohibited preaehmg 
and distributing tracts ; and some who had nrnved from 
England were refused jicnnission to jiron'cd to Soiampfue. 
Attempts were made to prepulue tin' Bnlish cabinet 
against them ; but. Ihroiich the exei lions of their fi lends 
in England, and pariictdarly of the distinguished Andiew 
Pkillcr, they were unsticeossful ; and i)ie missionaries weie 
allowed to go on in ihcir work. 

Mr. Ward was now more activ ly employed than ever, 
as llie stations increased ami new openings pii'scnted 
tlicmsclvc.s A ''liapel Inid been en'cti’d at (^'^lcntl!l, wlm h 
required constant supplies, and Mr Waid lo(>k liis shaie 
of these engageineuls, together with the coi respondem-e 
and other iiuulental avocations. In the year ]hl2 one ol 
his cliildren died, a little gitl about six yeais of age , 
this loss he felt very severely ; ami in the same year an 
ateident Jiappened, winch was verv desinu-tue to the mi-- 
.sion, and afllieting paitnailailv to Mr Ward ; this aims the 
loss of their punting ollice, occasioned liy tire, and the dc- 
stnielion of the ty|x's of the Scnpliiics, which had been 
printed, lo the aimmiit of about t(‘n lliousand pounds , it 
was Icaicd that this would put a stop to the printing biisi- 
iKvs eiiiindy, hut tliey weic able to ix'cover some moulds 
uninjured, by whicli ihey cast new types ; and their (riends 
in Tuiglaml couinhnlcd very largely lo their as.sislance , 
thus lliry were enalm d to recommence the printing in a 
few months, and fuish it more vigorously than ever. 

Tri IRT-h Mr. Ward, who was then much mdispo.sed, 
resolved on visiting England. He was encouraged in 
this j)roiecl by tlio hope of raising subscriptions in Eng- 
land and America for a college, which was about to be 
built at Serampore He, accordingly, embarked, and ar- 
rived at Livcrpixil in June, 1819, m a very weak state ; 
lie was, however, soon recovered siifficieiulv to make siwe- 
ral journeys in the interior counties of England ; 
which he passed over to Holland, and the uorih ol Ger- 
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many; on his return from the continent he again em- 
barked for New York, where he was kindly received, and 
much forwarded in his undertaking. He then returned to 
England, but made only a short stay, as he was anxious 
to get to India. 

After having collected a considerable sum for the col- 
lege, he left England for India in May, 1821, accompanied 
by Mrs. Marshman. He was spared but a short time 
after his return to Scrampore ; and though his friends had 
hoped that his health was re-established, he was very ill 
soon after his arrival, and died rather suddenly, from an 
attack of the cholera, in March, 1821. He published “A 
View of the History, Literature, and Kehgion of the Hin- 
doos,” d&c., four volumes, octavo, and “ Farewell Letters to 
his friends in England and America.” — Chns. Bwg. 

WARREN, (Edward,) a missionary to Ceylon, was 
born in 1786 ; graduated at Middlebury college m 1808 ; 
and studied theology at Andover. He sailed for Ceylon 
in October, 1812 After a residence of some years, falling 
into the consumption, he for his health sailed with Mr. 
RicliariL, in April, for Cape Town, where he died, August 
11, 1818, aged thirty-two. Archdeacon Twistleton said 
of him and Mr Richards, ^'Men of more amiable man- 
ners and purer lives I never saw.” — Allen. 

WARWICK, (Mary, the right honorable countess of,) 
distinguished for her piety and virtue, was born in 1624, 
and w'as the daughter of Richard Boyle, the first earl of 
Cork, and of Catharine, only daughter of Sir Geoffrey Fen- 
ton. In the early part of her life she gave no evident 
signs of conversion, hut entered into the gayetiesand dissi- 
pations of the world ; and partaking of loo many of its 
follies, till by affliction and retirement, united to the les- 
sons of religion and virtue, .she learned, that to enjUy an 
eternity of happiness in heaven, preparation on earth was 
necessary ; and therefore, before tune had dimmed the 
lustre of her eye, or age had changed the dimple to the 
wrinkle, she chose Mary’s part, and, like her, found it 
never could be taken from her ; it was her comfort while 
living, and her hope in death 

She was exalted by birth, rank, and fortune ; but she 
required neither borrowed shades nor reflecliv'e lights to 
illumine her [lalli ; she moved in her own grandeur, and 
the lustre of her virtues remained untarnished, by the un- 
sullied punty of her excellent mind. She frequently as- 
sured her friends, that she had no cause to repent the ex- 
change of the shadowy and unsubstantial pleasures of 
this world for the solid and satisfactory joys she found in 
religion. 

She read and wrote much ; and two years before her 
death, she began to keep a diary, in which she faithfully 
recorded her most secret iin perfections ; for which purpose 
she rose cailier in the morning. As a wife, she was af- 
fectionate and obedient to her husband ; in henlih she was 
his companion, m sickness his nurse, and in affliction his 
advi.ser and friend She was an incomparable mother, 
which appeared in the education of her children, wfflich 
redeetod honor upon lier head and heart, and particularly 
in that of her son, the young lord Rich, who died some 
time before her, and whose death she bore with that pious 
fortitude w'hich marked her character. She was a kind 
and indulgent mistress, taking care of the souls of her 
servants, wdiich appeared in the earBeslne,s.s with which 
she exacted iheir constant attendance on the public wor- 
ship of GckI, and by her personal instruction and admoni- 
tion. She died on the 12ih of April, 1678/ in the fifty- 
fourth year of her age ; an eminent jiatiern of zeal for the 
glory ot God, and chanty for the good of men. She died 
m the actual exercise of prayer, according to her owm de- 
sire ; tor there were many that could witness that they 
had often beard her say, “ that if she might choose the 
manner and circumstances of her death, she would die 
praying.”— /onfis’ Chn& Bwg. 

w'a c 5 t MO ’rJS ‘ ^ Bathing , and Baptism ) 

WASHING OF FEET. The Onentals used to wash the 
feet of strangers who came off a journey, because they 
commonly walked with their legs bare, their feet being 
defended by sandals only. See Gen. 18: 4 24-32 43- 

24. This office was commonly performed by servants and 
slaves. Abigail answers David, who sought her in mar- 
riage, that she should think it an honor to wash the feet 


of the king’s servants, 1 Sam. 25: 41. When Paul re- 
commends hospitality, he would have a widow, assisted 
by the church, to be one who had washed the feet of 
saints, 1 Tim. 5: 10. In a moral sense, to wash the feet 
signifies to purify from earthly and carnal affections. 

Our Sa^or, after his last supper, gave his last lesson 
of humility by washing his disciples’ feet: (John 13: 5,6.) 

Then cometh he to Simon Peter ; and Peter saiih unto 
him, Lord, dost thou wash my feet ? Jesus answered him, 
If 1 wash thee not, thou hast no part with me. Simon 
Peter saith unto him, Lord, not my feet my 

hands and my head.” — >Calmt. 

WASHINGTON, (Grorge,) the illustrious founder of 
American independence, was ]^orn in 1732, m the county 
of Fairfax, in Virginia, where his father was possessed 
of great landed property. He was educated under the 
care of a private tutor, and paid much attention to the 
study of mathematics and engineering. He was first em- 
ployed officially by general Dinwiddie, in 1753, m remon- 
strating to the French commander on the Ohio for the in- 
fraction of the treaty between the two nations. He sub- 
sequently negotiated a treaty of amity witb the Indians on 
the back settlements, and for his honorable services re- 
ceived the thanks of the British government. In the un- 
fortunate expedition of general Braddtick he served as 
aid-de-camp ; and on the fell of that brave but rash com- 
mander. he conducted the retreat to the corps under colo- 
nel Dunbar^in a manner that displayed great military ta- 
lent. He retired from the service with the rank of colo- 
qel ; but wliilc engaged in agriculture at his favorite seat 
of Mount Vernon, he was elected senator in the national 
council for Frederic county, and afterwards for Fairfax. 
At the commencement of the revolutionary war, he was 
selected as the most proper person to take the chief com- 
mand of the provincial troops From the moment of tak- 
ing upon himself this important office, in June, 1775, he 
employed the great powers of his mind to his favorite ob- 
ject, and by his prudence, his valor, and presence of mind, 
he deserved ami obtained the confidence and gratitude of 
his country, and finally triumphed over all opposition. 
The record of his services is ibe history of the whole war. 
When the independence of his country w*as established by 
the treaty of peace, Washington resigned his high office to 
the congress, and, followed by the ajiplaiise and the 
grateful admiration of his fellow-citizens, retired into jiri- 
vate life. 

HiS high character and services naturally entitled him 
to the highest gifts his country could bestow, and on the 
organization of the government he wa.s called upon to be 
the first president of the stales which he had preserved 
and established. It was a period of great difficulty and 
danger. The unsubdued spirit of liberty had been roused 
and kindled by the revolution of France, and many Amen 
cans were eager that the freedom and equality which ihev 
themselves enjoyed should be extended to the subject.s of 
the French monarch. Washmglou anticipated the plans 
of the factious, and by prudence and firmness subdued 
insurreetiou and silenced discontent, till the parties which 
the intrigues of Genet, the French envoy, had roused to re- 
bellion, were convinced of the wildness of their measures, 
and of the wi.sdom of tbcir governor. The president com- 
pleted, m 1796, the business of his office by signing a com- 
mercial treaty with Great Britain, and then vohintanlv 
resigned his power, at a moment when all hands and all 
hearts were united again to confer upon him the sove- 
reignty of the country. 

Restored to the peaceful retirement of Mount Vernon, 
he devoted himself to the pursuits of agriculture ; and 
though he accepted the command of the army in 1798, it was 
merely to unite the affections of his fellow-citizens to the 
general good, and was one more sacrifice to his high sense 
of duty. He died, after a short illness, on the 14th of De- 
cember, 1799. He was buried with the honors due to the 
noble founder of a happy and prosperous republic. 

History furnishes no parallel to the character of Wash- 
ington. He stands on an unapproached eminence ; dis- 
tinguished almost beyond humanity for self-command, in- 
trepidity, soundness of judgment, rectitude of purpose, and 
deep, ever-active piety. Washington was a man of prayer. 
His exalted character was formed under the influence of 
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Christian principles. In his Farewell Address to the Peo- 
ple of the United States, which ought to be engraved on 
their hearts, he gives his own deep conviction of the value 
of RELIGION and mobai.ity as the elements of national pros- 
perity. “ In vain,” he observes, “ would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these GREAT PILLARS OF HUMAN HAPPINESS, tliesc firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens.” See Marshall^ 
Banrrofty Ramsay, and imparks' Life of Washington. Also 
a smaller work published by the American Sunday School 
Union, m which his religious character is more fully de- 
veloped from authentic sources. — Davenpmt, 

WATCH ; a period of time. (See Hour.) 

WATCHERS. (Sec AeocMETyK.) 

WATCHFULNESS; vigilance, or care to avoid sur- 
rounding enemies and dangers. We are to watch against 
the insinuations of Satan ; the allurements of the world ; 
the dercitfulness of our hearts; the doctrines of the erro- 
neous ; and, indeed, against every thing that would prove 
iiiiinical to our best interests. We are to exercise this 
duly at all limes, in all places, and under all circumstan- 
ces, 1 Cor 10. 13. Luke 12. 37- 

To rvatch, is also to wait for and expect : thus we are, 1. 
To watch the providence of- God, 2. The fulfilment of 
the prophecies. 3. God’s time for our deliverance from 
troubles, Ps. 130. 4. We are to watch unto prayer, Eph. 

6: IH. 5. For death and judgment, Mark 13: 37. plavd 
on Keeping the Heart ; R. Walker's Sermons . — Hend. Buck, 

WATIiR. In the sacred Scriptures, brea<l and water 
arc commonly meniioned as the chief supports of human 
life ; and to provide a sulficieut quantity of water, to p>'e- 
parc it for use, and to deal U out to the thirsty, are among 
the principal cares of an Oriental householder 'l^e Mo- 
abites and Ammonites are reproached lor not meeting the 
Israelites with bread and water ; that is, witli proper re- 
freshments, Dent. 33- 4. 

To furnish travellers with water is, even in present 
times, recKoned of so groat importance, that many of the 
Eastern philanthropists have been at oonisidcrable expense 
to procure them that cnioyment. The nature of the cli- 
mate, and the general aspect of the Oriental regions, re- 
quire numerous fountains to excite and sustain the lan- 
guid powers of vegetation ; and the sun, burning with 
intense hem m a cloudli'ss sky, demands for the fainting 
inhabitants the verdure, sliade, and C^xdness, wdiich vege- 
iaiion produces Hence fountains of living water are 
met with m the towns and villages, in the fields and gar- 
dens, nnd by the sides of the roads and of the beaten 
tracks on the mountains ; and a cup of cold watei from 
these wells IS no coniernptibk* present. “ Fatigued Avith 
heat and thirst,” says Came, we came to a few' collages 
in a palm wood, and stopped to drink of a fountain of de- 
licious water. In this northern climate no idfea can be 
formed of the luxurv of drinking in Egypt : little appe- 
tite for food IS felt ; but when, after crossing the burning 
sands, you reach the nch ime of w^oods on the brink of 
the Nile, and pluck the fresh limes, and, mixing Iheir 
juice with Egyptian sugar and the soft river water, liriiik 
repeated bowls of lemonade, you feel that every other 
pleasure of the senses must yield to this One then per- 
ceives the beauty and fin’co of those similes in Scripture, 
where the sweetest emotions of the heart are compared to 
the assuaging of thirst in a thirsty land,” 

It IS still the proper business of the females to supply 
the family with water. From ihi.s dcuilgery, however, 
the married women are exempted, unless when single w'o 
men are wanting. 'I'he young w'omen of Guzerat daily 
draw ivnter from the wells, and carry the jars upon the 
head ; but those of high rank carry them upon the shoul- 
der. In the same w'ay Rebecca earned her pitcher ; and 
probably for the same reason, because she was the daugh- 
ter of an Easteni pnnee, Gen. 24: 45. 

Water sometimes signifies the element of water ; (Gen. 

!; 10.) and, metaphorically, trouble and afflictions, Ps, 69: 

1 . In the language of the prophets, waters often denote 
a great multitude of people, Isa. ft: 7. Rev. 17: 15. Wa- 
ter IS put for children or posterity ; (Num. 24: 7. Isa. 4R: 
1.) for the clouds, Ps. 104: 3 Waters sometimes stand 
for tears ; (Jer. 9: 1, 7.) for the ordinances of the gospel, 
Isa. 12 3. .35: 6, 7. 55.1. John 7; 37, 38. "Stolen wa- 


lers” denote unlawful pleasures with strange women, 
Prov. 9: 17. The Israelites are reproached with having 
forsaken the fountain of living water, to quench their 
thirst at broken cisterns ; (Jer. 2- 13.) that is, with having 
quitted the W'orship of the all-sufliciem God, for the wor- 
ship of vain and helpless idols. And this is now the 
guilt and folly of every sinner. “ Be ustonishcd, 0 ye 
heavens, at this !” — Watsfpn. 

WATERLAND, (Daniel, D D.,) a learned divine and 
controversialist, was born in 1083, at Wasely, in Lincoln- 
shire,' and was educated at Lincoln free school, and at 
Magdalen college, Cambridge, of the last of which senn- 
nanes he became master. He died in 1740, chancellor of 
York, archdeacon of Middlesex, canon of Windsor, and 
vicar of Twickenham- Among his w^orks are, a History 
of the Alhanasian Creed; Senpture Vindicated; a De- 
fence of Christ’s Divinity ; a Review^ of the Doctrine of 
the Eucharist ; and Rcmarlrs on Dr. Clarke’s Exposition 
of the Church Catechism. — Davenport. 

WATERIjANDIANS , a branch of the Mennonites, 
w'hich see.' 

WATSON, (Richard, D D ) an eminent prelate and WTi- 
ter, was born m 1737, at Haversham, in We.stmoreland. 
_He commenced his eilucation under his father, who was 
master of the free grammar-school at Ins native place, and 
he completed it at Ti inily college, Cambridge, wdiere he stu- 
died with unremitting application In I7b4 he was cho- 
sen professor of chemistry, and, in 1771, regius professor 
of divinity In polities he W'as of the liberal school, and 
he made a lull avow’al ol his opinions in a sermon, railed 
the Principles of the llevolutiori vindicated, w'hich he 
preached lielorc the imiversiiy in 177t). and which excited 
iiiiich comment In the same year he published his 
Apology for Christianity, m answer to Gibbon. In 1782 
hr was made bishop of Llandafl , but George III having 
imbihed a prejudice against him, he obtained no further 
firomotion He die(l July "1? IftIO Among his other 
woiks are, an Apology lor Chiistiaiiity, in answ^er to the 
scepticism of Gibbon ; ('Ihrmical Essays ; Apology for 
(he Bible, in answer to Tb'unas Paine , and his ow'ii Me- 
moirs — Davenport. 

WATSON, (Ricihrd,) a laieennncni Wesleyan Metho- 
dist minister, w’as born at Barton, on the Humber, Lincoln- 
shire, February 22, J7Hf. His father w'as a respectable 
saddler of Barton, and a freeman of the city of l..incoln. 
Mr. Watson is i * be ranked W'lth the mournful number of 
great minds wdnch have been united, throughout life, 
W'lth weak bodily frames. From childlunid lie w^as of deli- 
cate health, and subject at an early period to siedi fre- 
quent fits of drowsiness as to fall asleep in the streets. A 
passionate fondness for books soon, however, overcame 
the bhstacle.s to its indulgence ; and wdule yet a youth he 
concealed the bar of his father’s shop-door, that, uiHlrrthe 
pretext of watching against thieves, he might have the 
opportunity of sitting up all riiglit to read a favorite au- 
thor. His parents appear to have observed his superior 
talents ; and gave,' w'hal in their time and circumstances 
was no small proof of it, their consent to his learning 
Latin. At school, henig "a fine reader,” it was prognos- 
ticated of him that he would he. a preacher. 

Few young men have pressed through greater difhciil* 
tics in a mimstenal course. The English dissenters, (In- 
dependents, we believe,) among w'hom his father ranked, 
possessed at this period neither half their present disposi- 
tion, nor present means of educating candidates for the 
ministry. At fourteen years of age, therefore, Richard 
Watson was apprenticed to a carpenter. He was as 
remarkably tall in person, wc are told, as precocious 
in mind, and playful in disposition even to mischievous- 
ness. 

We can discove**, we think, the embryo polemic in the 
youth of fifteen ; for he owed, at this period, his conver- 
sion to his hatred of Calvinism. The worthy helpmate 
of a watchmaker, his particular friend and assistant m 
mathematical studies, was of this obnoxious school, “ talk- 
ative and violent.” To provide himself wuth arguments 
against her attacks, young Watson first sought the Metho- 
dists; and "the word,” says Mr. Jackson, ‘^came with 
jKiwer to his heart.” He was now no longer solicitous for 
controversy, but for a better acquaintance with himself; 
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ftnel not many days elapsed after he was convinced of 
sin, before he- was made a happy partaker of parduninf? 
fjriice.’’ We can nejthcr doubt that he larf?ely partook this 
grnct', nor that he w^as in after years one of the ripest 
and ablest advocates of it in England; but who, on the 
other hand, can dispute the powerful intluencc of the fe- 
male polemic’s unhappy lompei on the thwarted young 
nialhematician? Mr Watson, in pa riieular passages of 
his printed works, discovers an antipathy to the name and 
forms of CalvuiTstu* argnmcnl, which has, we confess, 
often surprised us It is singularly unlike the ordinary 
march of his rnrijcsnc mind and the style of his latter 
preaching, ns repoiled to us. Will not a Christian philo- 
sophy (leii'ct 111 niaiiy a personal anecdote of this kind a 
very obvious source of prc)udiccs not otherwise to be ac- 
counted tor 

before (luite fiHei'n lie iittciiiptcd to cull his fcllow-men 
to repcnlunce, ntid first publuly preached, Fehruaiy 23, 
179i’, at JlotMhby, near l^incoJn. Ilis master readily agree- 
ing to cuiu’cl his mdenfurcs, we soon ofter find him a le- 
gular local W(‘sle\an jneru her. lake llobeit TTall, he is 
said to have slopped short on one occasion for want of 
“ aeceptiihle words.’’ llis fir^l eoiitrovcrsy was wnth a 
countrymair of our own, Elhanan Winchester, at this time 
oil a \isil to England ; against whose system of universal 
restoration he delivf red a sermon at Harrow, which pro- 
din ed a roi respondcncc hetween the parties? At the atjc 
of nineteen he ]»nnled An Apology for the People ealkil 
Methodists, by Iliehnrd Watson, I’rcaelier of the Cosjiel ” 
A treatise (>! Dr VV’atts, on the (ilorv oi fJhiiM, now fall- 
ing in his way, is said so fai to have warped his senti- 
ments, as to induec him to u.se sonit' loose expressions m 
conversation respecting our liord’s rlivinity Orthodox 
zealots interfered, ninl whispered away liis reputation ; so 
that when he \Verit to the necustonicd pla<‘(M>f village woi*- 
shi]) to pleach, not only was the door shut against him, 
hut a niglit'.s lodging refused Tn a temper which he alter- 
wards eondenined. on this he withdrew from his public 
Moik, entered for a short time into husiness , and was 
not again i'‘fouriK'd lo the system of his first friends Ayr 
sixteen \ eai •> 

III tins interval, lie labored very successfully among the 
Methodius of the TVew Connexnm. We cannot here trace 
the particulars of his divc'rsified and hi liliaiit career. In 
L.S12 he rcsuiiKvl \n^ station in the older Wevleyau body , 
aiul Ins history eonifirelumds from this period, with the 
usual details (d l\r<Mhodist removals, proof abundant of 
tli<' gradual i-xpansion of his h(‘arl and mind ; of his hap- 
py manner of addressing the coris<‘ience of all classcss ; 
and his noble supiTionty to the sectarianism of many of 
his associat<‘s He attracted everywhere the notice of the 
liberal and mli'lligent ; was wisely appointed to the Eng- 
lish cities and larger towns , became the senior .secretary of 
the \N'cslevan Missionary society ; and was ranked among 
the first of the ovangelical preaidiers of his country. He 
was, altogi-iher. as a ilivme, one of the most able of modern 
evangelical Arminians 

As an author Mr. Mmtson is chiefly knoivm by liis Ex- 
nosiMcin on Malihew, <Vc , Theological Institutes, and Bi- 
l-h( al and Theological 1 Met ionary. To the latter Work, we 
i hceifullv repeat oiir nr knowledgrnents for much valuable 
maiter in the composition of this. He also ably re[)Ued to 
tlu* reflections upon Methodism in Mr Sontliey's Life of 
Wesley ;ind to his ( olleague, Dr. A Clarke, on the Son- 
' hip of Christ Ills piece on this latter topre induced the 
conference to resolve on mlinitting no new minister of the 
opposite sciitirncnl mto the Wesleyan connexion. As a 
princijial agent of nusMons, wp may add, he was at once 
distinguished by the aflectinn and wisdom of his counsels, 
a.nd the efh«nency ifl his plans also the powerful 

and respected advocate with tfie Biiusli gov’^ernment of the 
moral and spuMtnal interest.s of the colonies; and an ear- 
nest promoter ol the anti slavery etmse. 

The death of tins great and good man, which took place 
January b. 183 ^,was rw'ca.sioned bv the complete obliteration 
of the gall-duct, n case of rare oceurrencp, and one during 
which he must have suffered far mort?, according to the tes- 
timony of his medical friends, than many vinims of death 
by fire. But his mind, fortithst by the iirnicipiPs of Chris- 
tianity, rose superior to and bequeathed to sympa- 


thizing and admiring survivors the noble.st les.sons of the 
pow'erof faith. See JfJffl of Bev. R Wnfstm, hy J\Jt Jarkmi, 

WATTS, (Dr. Isaac,) was born at Southampton, the 
I7th of July, lt)74. Hus father, Air. Isaac Watts, was llie 
master of a very flourishing boarding-school in that town, 
which was in .such reputation that genliemen’s sons were 
sent to It from America and the West Indies for education. 
He was a most pious, exemplary Christian, and an 
honorable deacon of the church of Protestant Bissenters 
assembling in that place. He was imprisoned more than 
once for his non-conformity ; and during his confinerneniy 
lijs wile was known to sit on a stone near the jui.son door, 
suckling her son I.saac. He began to learn Latin at four 
years old, in the knowledge of wduch, as well as the Greck^ 
language, he made such progress under the care of the 
Bev^ Mr. Pinhorne, a clergyman of the e.stablishinenr, 
that he became the delight of Ins friends, and the admira- 
tion of the neighborhood. In 1690 lie was sent to London 
for academical education, under the Rev. Mr Tlsimas 
Howe; and, iti fb93, in his Tiineteeiitli year, he joined in 
comniunicm with the church under the pastoral care of his 
tutor. 

Dr Watts was early attached lo the composilion of poi-i' 
ry ; and indeed In* stafetT that he had amused hnnself 
with verse from fifteen ycar.s old to fifty In his earl> 
years, he took great pains in the acquisition of knowledge. 
The works he read lie gmierally abridged, and thus im- 
pressed moie d<‘<‘ply ftii his mmd the knowledge he at- 
tained. His liUliH Theses, written whim yoiintr, were 
very excellent 

After the d()rtr>r hiul finislu'd his mauleinieal studies, at 
(he age only of twenty years, he nMiuuCd lo Ins f.ithei’s 
house at Southnnijitoiu when; he sjienl two years in read- 
ing. meditation, and pmver , in ri'.iding, to possess him- 
.scK of arnplei knowledge; in meditation, by which hi* 
might take a lull survey of useful and .sacred subjects, 
and make vyhat ho had acijuiied by reading In-, own ; 
and pMVer, to engage tlie divine influences to pnjiarehmi 
for that work to which he w'ns dtgermined lo devoli* his 
life, and the irn))ortanei’ of wlijeh greatly atlected his 
mind. Having thus employi'd twm yeans at his father’s, 
he was uiviKmI by Sir John Hatlop]), Bart., to reside in his 
familj^ at ytoki Newanglon, near London, as tutor to his 
son, where he continued five years, and by his behavior 
procured hnnself silCh osteeiu and respect, as laid the 
foundation of that friendship whu h subsisted hetw'een iiuii 
‘and his pupil during the -wdiote of Uis life But while In’ 
assisted Mr Hariojip’s studie.s, he did noi neglect his own ; 
for not only did he make further imjtrovcrneiu in lhos(‘ 
parts of learning in which he inslrueted the young genile- 
luan, but hr applied hnnself lo reading the hJenptnres in 
the original tongues, and the best coniinentalors, cntn al 
am! practical. 

The doctor began to preach on his birthday, IbOH, at twen- 
ty -four years of age, and was the .same v(>ar chosen assis- 
tant to Dr. Isaac Channey, pastor of the church then meet- 
ing at Mark lane, London. But Ins puhlu* labors, which 
met with general acci*ptance,were interrupted by a threat- 
eiiing illness of five months, winch was then Ihotiglit to 
have ongmaled from the feivor of his zeal in preaching 
the gospel However, Ins sickness did not discourage 
him from renewing his delightful wiirk, ns soon as Provi- 
dence was pleased to restore him to health. Jn Januaiy, 
the doctor received a call from th<* church above 
mentioned, to suc«e«.*d doctor Channey tn the pa.storal 
office, winch he accepted the wry day king William died, 
on the 8th of March, 170J-2, notwubetanding the di.s- 
couragmg pms'pect which that event particularly gave to 
non-conformist ministers, and the fears with which it frlJe.d 
the hearts of dissenters in giuieral. But he had set his 
hand lo the plough, and would not look back ; arid accord- 
ing! v hi’ was soli'innlv ordained to the yiastoral office, on 
the JBih of March follow'iiig. But the joy of the church, 
m their happy settlement in so abh‘ and excellent a pas- 
tor, was quickly after sndlv damped by his being seized 
with a painful and alarming illness, which laid him aside 
for some lime, and from which he recovered hut by slow 
degrees; uyxm which the church saw it needful to pro- 
vide him with a staled assi.-.tant ; and aceouliiigly the Rev. 
Samuel Price was cho.seo to that servietq in July, 1703. 
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But nolwithslandiiig the doctor^s public labors were by 
these means considerably relieved, yel his health remeuried 
flurtiinling for some years. He went on without any con- 
siderable interruption in his work, and with great success 
and pro^per'y to the church, till the year 1712, when, m 
Sepiemher, he was seized with a violent fever, which in* 
juied his constiiiuion, and left sueh weakness upon his 
nerves as eonfinued with him, in some degree, during the 
reinnindi r of his hfe* In Maich. J71IJ, Mr. Price was 
chosen by the church to he co-pastor with him, in eongc- 
nnejico of the cotilinued indispoMiion of Dr. Watts Dr 
W.uts, some tune afterwards, removed into Sir Thomas 
Abney’s family, and eontinued theie till his death, a |>e- 
riod of no less thanDuity-siv year? In the midst of hi.s 
sacred labois lor the glory ol Go l and the good of his 
gcnciation, In' was seized wiih a most vioh'nt ami Ihreni- 
’•nmg lever, which h't'l liim oppressed with great ueak- 
nc'S, .,ml put a slop at least to his public services forfonc, 
yiMi ; but In'i'c In* im joyed the uninterrupted denumstra- 
Imn ol the intosl fiiend-hip Though the tloclor cuUivat- 
e.l fuery Kim! of learning, and, peihaps, was tlie most 
universal si holarof his age ; and though he possessed ex 
tiaonUnaiv abilities as a poet 5 jet not enteria in merit, bm 
ben'dil, and that m the ni-i,t sirred and direct sense, to 
the churcli and woild, evidenllv appe.ared to be tlic end 
which he ke]»l eonstnnily in vi(‘W 

"die Ihr greater p.irt of his works ar.* theological, 
and ('evoli’d t(' the most important and u^iorul snhieels 
f'lnldien. in early age, bnd no small ''Imre <*l his exertions 
loi then good, as his songs and e:il-’i IusiiK', ba* their par- 
ticular sei vice, m the nioM easy and condesciniding hin- 
guage, abundantly [Hove 'riio'.e piimc and ladieal eoii- 
•stii iK'Mts ol a tnilv good character, truth and Mueerity, 
were very <<msyncuonx in the doetoi lie never dm 
coveted, in lim beluivioi’ or eoiiveis.iiMUy any thing liKi' a 
high opinion of hiin-'iH'. He hy no means Ireati'd liis in 
lerioi with disdain , there \va •. nothing overheating o‘ 
do" iiialn'iil in liis diMsair^e. Tiis aspee*. motion and 
maimci of speeeh beriayed no e»)iiseioiisne's oj Ins Mtjfe 
ri'ir ab'iliii 's (Jreaf ns his tiilents wnre as a p' 'H, end 
exlicoidiii'n as the ajiproval ol liiiWojk'- \vn ' in the 
woild. li/' sj>oKe eoneeining lus eom))osili(ms in seis** in 
(he lininble'l 1 ii'gnag" “ I make no pretences, ’’ *01 s he, 
“totin' uuuie o' a jio'-gora polite wnicr, in an no^ewher*' 
in so many snji -Lior ; iids sliiue, tn their works, itir.aigh 
the n ilioii.’ 

Win I) he appeal si m the pnljnl he had a veiy u",>eci i- 
ble and serious andilwiv Thong!' he had bllh* 01 no .le- 
tion, vet there wms Mudi a nen vein of good sensi' ami pro- 
fitable insti m ticii ; ilune was sindi jiroprn'ty, eas<*^ an. I 
be'iiify in Ins Ian: inno' , sneh a free.loin, and, at tin' ^,u))e 
lime, eoiK’i lness m hm pionunciation, accompanied with 
.in unatlected sol 'nuuty in the debvi'ry ot the most s.ici.'d 
and monn'ntoim 11 nllts, that his nunislry was nun h aUend- 
ed , and he had a eonsniembh' ehureli, and erowiled ( on- 
greg.ilion. 

Jn the ye.ir 172ft the unuersities both of Kdinbni gh 
and Aberdeen in a most respectful manner, wnhouf Ins 
knowledge, conlero’U th<‘ degrei* of doctor of divmity upon 
him 

In 171ft the life of Dr Walts appeared, to he drawing to 
a elosf> In hi.s last illm'ss he proved the cxeellenei* ol lus 
jinneiples and tlie greatness of Ins piety by his patience 
and seieinty of mind, and by the evident saiisfartiou wntb 
M'lucli lie conleinplnted his ajipioaehuig dissolution. The 
d()etor wms interred in a very h.imlsome manner, amidst a 
vast concourse of people, in the burial-ground in Bunlull 
FiHds, London. 

The prose writings of Dr Watts are various and supe- 
rior. Ills wank “On the Tmpiovement of tlie Mind” is 
one of the fust ]>nblications in the Kughsh or any other 
language j and his e.ueelusms and sermons have ever 
been e.xiensively read and most generally adiniied. The 
doctor’s poetical wTitiiigs are numerous, and all of tliein 
have merit. They are numerous, as appears from his 
large eollecliori of Lyvie roems, his Book of Hymns, Ins 
Imitation of the F.salrns, lus Soug.s for Children, and seve- 
ral pieee.s of piietry in his Mmcellaneous Thoughts. 

Since his dece.ase his numerous j)ublica 1 ion.s have been 
colleelcd and printed, m six volumes (juarto, and also in 


seven volumes royal octavo. See Ltfe of Dr, WatiSj hy 
Dr. Juh7ison, m fns Lnuis of the. Dotts ; also, Life of Dr. 
W'attSi hy Thomas Gthhorn, D ]).--Joncs^ Chris. Bins;. 

WAUGH, (Ai-BXAT<i)rn, D. D .) was bom at Kast Gor- 
don, in Berwickshire, on the Ibtli of August, 17o4 After 
passing through the m^cessary course of prehmmary and 
domestic instruction, he entered the graimnar-sr’hool of 
Karlston, in his nativ'c county, on the Ist ol Jartufirv, 
17r>b, M'here he obtained a bbera: edueainm , atter which 
he was <H*nt to the university in ]7fhb whi’ie he jiiosecuied 
his stud K*.s under jirofessor*^ Htintet and Stuart. Kioin 
Edinburgh he proceeded to Haddington, in 1774, where he 
spent two years in the .study i;f divunty under the Bcv. 
John Brown, ])rofessor ol theology to iht' I'urgher Seei's- 
sion , fnnn wdienee, ntlinctcd hy the f.ime of doctors 
(\'iinph< II and Jleattie, lie went, in the ivinlei ol’ 177b, to 
the univciMtV of Aberdeen, where he eompleled hia 
slndies. 

He w'as liei'iised to preach on the 2ftlli (rf June, 177‘J, 
soon alter whudi he re]>aited to London, where he supplied 
for a shoil tune at Well street, wliieli hud tlie foundation 
ol that altaehinent which sul)S(sjuentlv led to Ills s'‘ltle- 
nicut in the melK'polis. llis tiisl scttleimml, however, 
W'H'.at Ni'wlown, in the p.insh o( M('ho‘.e, ibixlnughshire, 
wln're he w.is oiibiuied in I7ft0 ; but tin* death of JMr. 
Hall, \.’liul) hajipened two \t ars nfterwnrds, Imving occa- 
sioned a vaeanev ui Well street, Ovfoid .■'Iilm'I, London, 
Mr Waugh was uanshUdl ihillu’r bv the Syni'd of Ihlm- 
burgh, on the ’Hh of' IMay, JlftJ , and on llm 1 1th (tf .lime 
ftdlowmg he anived in the meiiop/)lis, and eornrm m’cd his 
stated minustry, wlmie In* conliiimsl to the time oi hi. 
death, viz on the 1 Itli ot HeceinlM,. ift,’7, a [ii'iiol of 
]on\-sr' veni-.. 

He was one oi the (aihers ol ihi’ I omion Ali'-sionary 
sor Jetv^ and Ins at 11 V e (‘Aeiijoii'j in ' ii[>|)oi inig il brought 
1 lei into .1 lem h gie lU’i degu't' ot ity than he had 

pievimislv obtained ()| Wbiugh did not distnigiii di hiin- 
s<‘ll miuli as an aullior, bnt he gre. stlv cV( elh'd m the 
pulpit; he was . mna mtcu'siin > j'hMi hei , and highly 
esl('ein‘’d hy an cMen.'. n’( !c ol .iMpi init.im •• Jnurs^ 
( hi(>. /beg 

WAX; (dunciu f's 22 II. J. '.)i 'i Mieah 1 4) 
Thu . tin* L2v.X tlnoughour, /lilros, and Vnig.ile n/a, so 
fliM, Is no room to donhi bnt iln-> i'. the n ue umaning of 
the wmd. .nid ih'* id* a cl the root apj" us to be. sid't, 
imdliii'U yieldiiu'. or tlie like, wlii'li I'ropcrtic.s rue not 
only well known to btdong to wa.\*, but .ue , \o intimate I 
m all the pas-. a«g<‘s ol S' npiurc in v'dml! dci aoul o< en, . 
-- IJ 'aUo/i 

WA V I'’A111 aG ^dEN III the jiiinutive ages of th ' 
woild Iheu- were no puhlie inns or iavf rns In llejse duy.s 
the voliin'inv e\hi))ilion ol liospii.ihi y to one \'. ho stood 111 
need o( n w.is highlv ho’.io'.ihle 'I'he iiloiV ot an oprjt- 
IwarU'd ami genei.'ins liospii.itny (onbnncd wen alh'r 
jiublic inns {,j ear.ivansiiru's eu erei !'’d. .un! M'nti'Uies 
ioth's dav 111 ttie L.ist, .lob 2“ 7 h! lo Gen IK '1 — b. 
I't “-1U Lxod. 2 2b. .Imlg J‘l J --M). Acts 10.15. 
17 7 2ft 7. Malt, .25; 35 iAIark 0 11 Bom 12 13 1 
T’irn. .' 1 . 2 5 10 IJeli 1!i 2 Ihakinghani. in Ins “ Tra- 
vels among the Aiab T’lilics,” s.ns. “A fooi.pa.'.senger 
cjuid make his way at httl'’ or no I'xpen'e. a-, tr.ua '' is 
and wayl.irers ol evi-ry descnpimn hall at the slicik’s 
dwvlbng, w’here whau-ver may he the nuik or eondiuon 
of the stranger, befoic any ijueMions are asked bun as to 
while he eoincs Iroin, or whither he is going, coflee is 
served to him from ri large pot always on tin' (ire ; and a 
meal of biead, mdk, oil. honey, or butler, is set before 
bun, lor whndi no payment is ever <lemanded or even ex- 
pected by the 1. who, in this manner, leeds at least 
twenty |x*rsoi4s (»n an average every day in the year from 
lus own purse , at lea^-t, I coiihl not learn that he was re- 
munerated m any manner for this expenditure, tlnnigh il 
Is considered as a necessary consequence of his siiuaiion, 
as chief of the community, that he should maintain tins 
ancient practice ol hospitality to strangers AVe had been 
directed to the house of Eesa, or J<'sns Oiu h'lrse.s w'ere 
taken into the courUyard of the house, and Luihurdcned 
of their saddles, without a single iiuesiion being asked on. 
either side ; and it wms not until ae lind seated ourselves 
that our intention to remniti here foi the night was com 
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municated to the master of the house ; so much is it re- 
garded a matter of course, that those who have a house to 
shelter themselves in, and food to partake of, should share 
those comforts with wayfarers.’^ 

The passage in Isafah, (35; 8,) “ The wayfaring men, 
though fools, shall not err therein,’’ receives elucidation 
from some of the accounts of modern travellers. “ Tt was 
on the 24th of March,” says Hoste, “ that I departed from 
Alexandria for Rosetta : it was a good day’s journey thi- 
ther, over a level country, but a perfect desert, ao that the 
wind plays with the sand, and there is no trace of a roa^. 
We travel first six leagues along the coast ; but when we 
leave this, it is about six leagues more to Rosetta, and 
from thence to the town there are high stone or bark pil- 
lars. in a line, according to which travellers direct their 
journey.” — Watson, 

*WAYS, in Scripture, mean either the rules, or the or- 
dinary habits of a man’s life : for example : Make your 
paths straight.” The paths of the wncked are crooked. 
To forsake the ways of the Lord, is to forsake his laws. 

All flesh had corrupted his way upon the eafth,” Gen. 6: 
12. 19: 31. Jer. 32: 19. The way of the Lord expresses 
his conduct to us : “ My thoughts are not your thougdits, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord,” Isa. 55: 
8. We find through the whole of Scripture this kind of 
expression : The way of peace, of justice, of iniquity, of 
truth, of darkness. To go the way of all the earth, (Josh. 
23: 14.) signifies dying and the grave. A hard way -re- 
presents the way of sinners, a way of impiety, Judg. 2* 
19. Jesus Christ is called the way, (John 14: fi.) because 
it is by him alone that believers obtain eternal life and an 
entrance into heaven. 

The PsalmLst says, “Thou wilt show me the path of 
life (Ps. 16. 11.) that is, Thou wilt raise my botly from 
death to life, and conduct me to the place and state of 
everlasting happines.s. 

When a great prince in the East sets out on a journey, 
it IS usual to send a party of men before him, to clear the 
way. The state of those countries in every age, where 
roads are almost unknown, and, from the want of cultiva- 
tion, m many parts overgrown with brambles and other 
thorny plants, which renders travelling, especially with a 
large retinue, very incommodious, requires this precau- 
tion. (See Causey.)— 

WEAVING. The combined arts of spinning and weav- 
ing arc among the first essentials of civiliJsed society, 
and we find both to be of very ancient origin. The fabu- 
lous story of Penelope’s web, and, still more, the frequent 
allusions to this art in the sacred writings, tend to show 
that the fabrication of cloth from threads, hair, &:c. is a very 
ancient invention. It has, however, like other useful arts, 
undergone a vast succession of improvements, both as to 
the preparation of the materials of which cloth is made 
and the apparatus necessary in its construction, a.s well as 
in the particular modes of operation by the artist. 

Weaving, when reduced to its original principle, is no- 
thing more than the interlacing of the weft or cross-threads 
into the parallel threads of the warp, so as to tie them to- 
gether, and form a web or piece of cloth. This art is 
doubtless more ancient than that of spinning y and the 
first cloth was what we now call matting, that is, made 
by weaving together the shreds of the bark, or fibrous 
parts of plants, or the stalks, such as rushes and straws. 
This is still the substitute for cloth amongst most rude and 
savage nations. When they have advanced a step far- 
ther in civilization than the state of hunters, the skins of 
animals become scarce, and they require some more artifi- 
cial substance for clothing, and Which they can procure in 
greater quantities. When it was discovered that the deli- 
cate and short fibres which animals and vegetables afford 
could l)e so firmly united together by twisting as to form 
threads of any required length and strength, the weaving 
art was placed on a very permanent foundation. By the 
process m spinning, which was very simple in the origin, 
the weaver is fitrnished with threads far superior to any 
natarai vegetable fibres in lightness, strength, and flexi- 
bility ; ana he has only to combine them together in the 
most advantageous manner. 

In the beautiftil descripti^ which is given, in the last 


chapter of Solomon’s Proverbs, of the domestic economy 
of the virtuous woman, it is said, “ She seeketh wool and 
flax, and worketh willingly with her hands : she layeth 
her hands to the spindle and her hands hold the distafif. 
She maketh hersefif coverings of tapestry,” &c. Such is 
the occupation ef females in 4he East in the present day. 
Not only do they employ themselves in working rich em- 
broideries, but in making carpets filled with flowers and 
other pleasing figures. Dr. Shaw gives ns an account of 
the last : “ Carpet!^, wh Ldi are much coarser than those 
from Turkey, are made here in great numbers, and df all 
si%es. But the chief branch of their manufoctufes is, the 
making oi'^hykes, or blankets, as we should call them. 
The women alone hre employed in this work, (as Andro- 
ma^e and Penelope were of old,) who do not use the 
shuttle, but conduct every thread of the wool with their 
fiingers.” 

, Hezekmh says, ” I have cut off* like a weavei* my life,” 
Isa. 38j 12. Mr.Harmer suggests whether the simile here 
used may not refer to the westing of a carpet filled with 
flowers and other ingenious devices ; ahd that the mean- 
ing may be, that, just as a weayer, after having wrought 
many decorations Jnto-a piece of carpeting, suddenly cuts 
it off, while thfe figures were risi^ into view fresh and 
b€?autiful, and the speetafor expecting he would proceed 
in his work y so, after a variety of pleasing transactions 
in the course of life, it suddenly and Unexpectedly comes 
to its end. ffarmerh Observations . — Watson. 

WEDDING. (See Marriaoe; and Marriage Cere- 

MUWY.) 

WEDNESDAY, Ash ; the first day of Lent, when, for- 
merly, in the Catholic church, notorious sinners Were put 
to open penance thus : They appeared at the church-door 
barefooted and clothed in sackcloth, where, being examined, 
their discipline was proportioned according to their of- 
fences ; after which, being brought into the church, the 
bishop singing the seven penitential psalms, they prostrat- 
ed themselves, and with tears begged absolution ; the 
whole congregation, ha vhig a.shes on their heads, to signi- 
fy that they wereJxith mortal, and deserved to be burnt to 
ashes for their sins. — Hend. Bvek. 

WEEK; a period of sevenMays. Under (he usual name 
df a week, shahait^ is mentioned as far back as the time of 
the deluge, Gen. 7: 4, 10.* 8: 10, 12. 29: 27, 28, It most, 
therefore, be considered a very ancient division of lime, 
especially as the various nations among whom it has 
been noticed, for instance, the Nigri in Africa, appear to 
have received it from the sons of Noah. The enumera- 
tion of the days of the week commenced at Sunday. 
Saturday was the la.st or seventh, and w^as the Hebrew 
Sabbath, or day of rest. The Egyptians gave to the days 
of the week the same names that tliey assigned to the 
planets. From the circumstance, that the Sabbath was 
the principal day of tlie -week, the whole period of seven 
days was likewise called skabat, in Syriac skabia, in the 
New Testament sabbaton and sahhata. The Jews, accord- 
ingly, in designating the successive days of the week, 
were accustomed to sa 3 \ the first day of ihe sabbath, that 
is, of the week ; the second day of the sabbath, that is, 
Sunday, Monday, &c., Mark 16: 2, 9. Luke 24: 1. John 
20: 1, 19. In addition to the "week of days, the Jews had 
three other seasons denominated weeks : (Lev. 25: 1 — 17. 
Deut. 16: 9, 10.) 1. The week of weeks. It was a period 
-of seven weeks, or forty-nine days, which was succeeded 
on the fiftieth day by the feast of Pentecost, (spe Pente- 
cost,) Deut. 16: 9, 10. 2. The week of years. This 

wa.s a period oL seven years, during the last of which the 
land remained untilled, and the people enjoyed a Sabbath 
or season of rest. 3. The week of seven sabbatical years. 
It was a period of forty-nine years, and was succeeded by 
the year of jubilee, Lev. 25: 1---22. 26: 34. (S^ Year.) 
— Watson; CtAmt , Jones, 

WEEPING. (Sec BuRiAt, and Tears.) 

WEIGHTS. The Hebrews weighed all the gold and 
silver they used in trade. (See Money.) The shekel, the 
half-shekel, the talent, are not only denominations of mo- 
neys, (ff certain values, in gold ana silver, but also of cer- 
tain wuig^ts. 

The following are the Jewish weights reduced to Troy : 
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lbs. oz.dwt3.gr. 

The Gerah) the 20ih part of a shekel^ 0 0 0 12. 

The Bekah, half a shekel, . . ,0 0 5 0. 

The Shekel, 0 0 10 0. 

The Matieh, 60 shekels, ' . . . 2^ 6 0 0. 

The Talent, 50 maneh, or 3000. shekels, 125' 0 0 0. 

The weight of the sanctuaty^ or weight of the templ^^ 
(Exod. 30; 13, 24. Lev. 5: 5. Num. 3: 50. 7: 10. 18: 16, 
&c.) was probably the standard weight, preserved in some 
apartment of the t^ple ; and not a different weight from 
the common shekel, 1 Chron. 23; 29. Neither JosephnS) 
nor Philo, nor Jerome, nor any ancient author, speaks of 
a distinction between the weights of the temple and those 
in common use. 

Besides, the custom of preserving the standards of 
weights and measures in temples is not peculiar tq the 
Hebrews. The Egyptians, as Clemens Alekandrinus in- 
forms us, had an officer in the college of priests, whose 
business it was to examine all sorts of measures, and to 
lake care of the originals ; the Romans had the same cus- 
tom. Fannius, de Amphora, and the emperor Justinian 
decreed, that standards of weights and measures should* 
be kept in Christian churches. 

A weight of gldry, of which Paul speaks, (2 Cor. 4; 17.) 
is opposed to (he lightness of tha evil« of tnis life. The 
troubles we endure are really of no more w^eight than a 
feather, or of no weight at all, if compared to the weight 
or intenseness of that glory which shall be hereafter a 
compensation for them. In addition to this, it is probable 
the apostle had in view the double meaning of the Hebrew 
word chabodf which signifies not only weight, but glory : 
glory, that is, splendor, is in this world the lightest thing 
in nature ; but in the other world it may be real, at once 
substantial and radiant. — Cahnet. 

WELCH, (John,) was born about the dawn of the re- 
formation ill Gotland, A. 0*157(1: He was a monument of 
free and sovereign grace ; but the bight preceded the day *, 
for he had been a most hdpeless abd extravagant youth. 
He entered upon his ministerial labors* at Selkirk, a dark 
and rude couiitry, where he enjoyed the reputation of be- 
ing a strict copief of hiS great exemplar, Jesus Christ. 
Daring the troubles in Scotland consequent upon the at- 
tempt "of James I. to establish episcopacy, he suffered much 
persecution — Middkion^ vol. ii. p. 408. ^ 

WELLS, or Springs, are frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. The Hebrews call a well beer ; whence this word 
is often compounded with proper names : ns BeershebOf 
Beeroth^brne^jaukan, Beeroth, Beerah, Acc. (See Water.) 

How little, says Mr. Taylor, do the people of England 
(the samels true of this country) understand feelmgly those 
passage.s of Scripture which speak of want of water, of 
paying for that neces.sary fluid, and urihe strife for such a 
valuable article as a well? So we read, Abraham re- 
proved Abimelech because of a well of water, which 
Abimelech’s servants had violently taken away,” Gen. 21: 
25. So ch. 26: 20 : “ The herdsnten of Gerar did strive 
with Isaac’s herdsmen ; and he called the well Ezek^ cm- 
tention,'^ To what extremities contention about a supply 
of water may proceed, we learn from many modern tra- 
vellers, who show that it not seldom issues m bloodshed. 
— Cahnet. 

WELLS, (EnWARP,) a theologian and scholar, w*as born 
in 1663, at Corsham, in Wiltshire ; w'as educated at Win- 
chester, and at Ghristchurch, Oxford ; became Greek pro- 
fessor, and rector of Coresbach, in Leicestershire ; and 
died in 1727. His principal works are, a Paraphrase, with 
Annotations, on the Old and New Testament ; Historical 
Geography of the Old and New Testament ; and the 
Young Gentleman’s Mathematics, — Davenpoii. 

WELSH INDIANS, orPADoucAs; a colony supposed 
to have emigrated from Wales in the twelfth century, 
three hundred years before Columbus,) under prince Ma- 
oc ; and whose descendants still rc.sidc on the borders of 
the Missouri, far to the westward of the Mississippi. Se- 
veral accounts are to be found in Welsh and other histo- 
ries, and various letters have appeared at different times 
in the Gentleman’s and Monthly Magazines. The fact 
was confirmed in conversations with general Bowles, the 
Indian chief, when in England ; by Mr. Chesholm, from the 
Creek Indians, also, in his visit to Philadelphia ^ and by 


Mr. Heckewelder, a Moravian gentleman at Bethlehem } 
and some farther confirmation was received from Dr. 
Rogers, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Morse, of Charlestown. 

The substance of all the above accounts is, that there is 
a nation of Indian.s of >0 much lighter complexion as to 
ihdicate an European origin ; that their language is Welsh, 
at least radically so j that they have sacred b<)ol;s in that 
language, (which have been seen by native Britons,) 
Jhoughlhey have lost the art of reading ; and that there 
are vestiges of the European' arts among them, particularly 
remnants of earthen-ware, Acc. Several natives of Walt's, 
and some descendants from that nation m Aincncva, have 
expressed a great desire to go in search of this very distant 
country, and to commence a mission among them, which 
indeed was the express object of Mr. Border’s pamphlet, 
but has not yet been attempted. Burder^s IVehh India?is, 
8vo, 1797; Dr. Ja. WiUiams' Inquiry into the Truth of the 
Discovery of America by Prince Madoc, and farther Observa- 
turns on ditto y 1792; Weekly Begisier, 1798, pp. 32, 297. — 
WtUtams. 

WESALIA, (John de,) was persecuted by the inqui.sition 
for adopting the opinions of Wickliffe, not many years af- 
ter the martyrdom of Huss and Jerome of Prague. He 
boldly testified for the truth, but, being bowed down by 
age and infirmities, and insulted with menaces, he was 
prevailed upon to sign a rei'antaiion, into which he was 
trepanned, A. D. 1479. It is plain that this recantation 
was not considered sincere, from his being condemned to 
perpetual confinement and penance in a monastery of the 
Auguiitincs, where he died soon after, about the lime of the 
birth of Luther. — Middleton^ vol. i. p. 58 

WESLEY, (Samuei.,) a divine and poet, was born, in 
1662, at Whitchurch, in Dorsetshire; was educated at 
Exeier college, Oxford; obtained the living of South 
Ormesby, and subsequently the rectories of Epworlh and 
Wroote ; and died m 1735. He wrote a volume of poems, 
with the title of Maggots ; the Life of Christ, m verse ; 
the Hi.stories of the Old and New Testament, in verse ; 
Elegies on Queen Mary, and Archbishop Tillolson ; and 
Dissertations on the Book of Job. (See further particulars 
in Wesley, John.) — Davenport. 

WESLEY, (John,) the founder of the sect called the 
Wesleyan Methodists, was born at Epworth, in Lincoln- 



shire, on the 17th of June, 1703. His father, Samuel Wes- 
ley, was a clergyman of the church of England, and held the 
living at Epworth. His parishioners were very profligate, 
and the zeal with which he discharged his duties excited 
in them a spirit of hatred so violent, that they set his house 
on fire. Mr. Wesley was then roused by a cry of fire 
from the street ; but little imagining that it was in bis own 
House, he opened the door, and found it full of smoke, and 
that the roof was burnt through. Directing his wife and 
the two eldest girls to rise and shift for their lives, he 
burst open the nursery door, where the maid was sleeping 
with live children. She snatched up the youngest, and 
bade the others follow her : the ttiree eldest did so ; but 
John, the subject of the present memoir, who was then six 
years old, was not awakened, and, in the alarm, was for- 
gotten. Tha rest of the family escaped ; some through 
the windows, some by the garden door ; and Mrs. Wesley, 
to use lier own expression, “ waded through the fi rc.” At 
this time, John, who had not been remembered till that 
moment, was heard crying in the nursery. The father 
ran to the stairs, but they were so nearly consumed that 
th^ would not bear his weight ; and being utterly in des- 
pair, he fell upon his knees in the hall, and in agony com- 
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mended the soul of the child to God. John had been 
awakened by the light, and Undiitg it impossible to escape 
by the door, climbed upon a chest which stood near the 
window, and he was then seen from the yard. There Was 
no lime for prcKiuring a ladder, bnt one man Was hoisted 
on the shoulders of another, and thus’‘he was taken out. 
A moment after, the whole roof fell in. When the child 
was carried out to the house where his parents were, the 
father cried out, Come, neighbors, let us kneel' down j 
let us give thanks to God! he has given roe all my ei^t 
chiklreu; let the house go ; I am rich enoughs* ' John 
Wesley remembered this providential deliverance through 
life, with the deepest gratitude. 

John was cdueated at the Charterhouse, where, for his 
quietness, regularity, and application, he became a fe- 
vorite with the master. Dr Walker. At the age of seven- 
teen he was removed from the Charterhouse to Christ- 
church, Oxford. Before he went to the university l>e had 
acquired some knowledge of Hebrew, under his brother 
Sn mud’s tuition. At college he continued his studie.s 
with great diligence, and was noticed there for his attain- 
ments, ami especially for pis skill in logic. He was or- 
dained in the autumn of the year 1725, by Dr. Bolter, then 
bishop of Oxford, and aftcrv’ards primate. In the ensuing 
spring he oflered liimsdf for a fellowship at Lincoln cfil- 
h‘ge. The strielness of his religious principles was now 
suffiedeiitly remarkable to allbrd subject for satire, and his 
opponents hoped to prcveiVl his success by making him ri- 
diculous. Notwithstanding this kind of opposition, he at- 
tained the fibject in view, and was elected fellow in March, 
172f). 

From this lime Mr. Wesley began to keep a diary, and 
during a life of inecssaiit occupation he found time to re- 
gister, not only his proceedings, but his thoughts, his stu- 
dios, and his occasional remarks upon men and books ; and 
not unfroquently upon mi.scellaneous subjects, with a vi- 
vacity which characterized him to the last. Eight months 
after his election to a fellowship, he was appointed Greek 
lecturer and moderator of the classes. At that time dis- 
putations were held six times a week at Lincoln college. 
He now formed for himself a scheme of studies. Mon- 
days and Tuesdays were allotted for the classics j Wed- 
nesdays, to logic and elliies ; "'rhursdiiys, to Hebrew and 
Arabic ; fVidays, to metaphysics and natural philosophy ; 
Saturdays, to oratory and poetry, but chiefly to composi- 
tion in those arts j and the Sabbath to divinity. It ap- 
pears by his diary, also, that he gave jifreat attention to 
mathematics. 

The elder Mr. We.sley was now, from oge and infirpa.ity, 
bu'ome unequal to the duly of both his livings: John, 
therefore, w ent to Wroote, and officiated there as his cii- 
r<ale ; but, after two years, w^as suirimoncd to his college, 
upon a regulation that the junior fellows who might be 
chosen moderators should attend in person the duties of 
their office. It was while he held this curacy that he ob- 
tained priest’s (orders. 

On his return to college, BIr. Wesley began to pro.secute 
his studies with extraordinary application, and also pre- 
vailed upon two or three undergraduates, whose inclina- 
tions and principles coincided with hiS own, to form an 
association, not so much for the purposes of study Us for 
religions improvement. To carry this into effect, they 
lived by rule, and held meetings for devotional purposes. 
This, in process of time, drew on them the observation 'ol’ 
their fellow-students, and excited their ridicule ; and 
finally issued in their obtaining the name of Methodists. 

Two of the early members of this society afterwards ac- 
quired celebrity ; — Tames Hervey, the author of tfie Medita- 
tions, and George Whitfiedd, who subsequently .seceded 
frdm We-^ley, on Calvinistic grounds. They were now 
about fifteen in number : when first they be^n to roeej, 
they read divinity on Sunday evenings only, and pursued 
heir classical studies on other nights ; but religion soon 
became Ih^ sole business of their meetings : they now 
regularly vhiteA the prisoners and the sick, communicated 
once a Weelf; and fasted on Wednesdays and Fridays, 

The elder Mr. Wesley for some years had been de- 
clining ; and he was very solicitous that the cure in which 
he had faithfulty labored should be obtained for his son 
John, from an anxious de.**; ;e that the good w^hich he had 


effected might not he lost through the carelessness of a 
lukewarm successor; and that his wdfe gnd daughters 
might not be dispossessed of their home. John, however, 
would not consent to this arrangement : more good, he 
averred, was to be donp to others by his continuance at 
Oxford ; the schools of jthb prophets were there : was it 
not a more extensive benefit to sweeten the fountain than 
to purify a particular stream ? Besides, the parish con- 
tained two thousand souls ; and he said, I see not how 
any man can take care qf a hundred/^ The latter opi- 
nion, however, he greatly changed. 

In 17S5, the eldet* Wesley died ; one of his latest desires 
was, that he might complete his work on Job. This wish 
seems to have been nearly, if not wholly accomidished ; 
anid John was charged to present the volume to queen Cnio- 
lii^e,. Going to London on this commission, he found that 
the trustees Of the new colony of Georgia were in search 
of persons who would preach the gospel there to the set- 
tlers ^tnd the ' TndiamJ,- and jhat they had fixed their eyes 
upon him and his as.sociatek At first he peremptorily re- 
fused to go upon this mission, but at la.st determined to 
refer the case to^is molhSrTh, thinking .she would not con- 
sent : in lhi.s^he was inistalcen. On the 14th of October, 
1735, John and Charles W<;;.sley, in company with Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe, the founder of the colony, embarked for Georgia. 
Onboard the same vessel there were ‘twenty-six Moravi- 
ans', goin^ to.jjcnn a parly of their brethren, from Herni- 
hut, who had gone-out the preceding year, under the sanc- 
tion of the British government, cki their arrival at the 
Savannah the Inxithrrs separated. Charles wont Tilth 
Benjamin Ingham (one of the^ Oxford society) to Frede- 
rica; John took up his locfging ut Savaniiaiq with the 
German.s wdio had emigrated from Ilermhut^ 

The commcmemerit of his ministry- was pleasing; the 
jieople crowded to hear him, and the congregation, which 
was at first very gay^ drdssedtplninly, m conformity to his 
exhortations. Thc.se faVorable^appearance.s would proba- 
bly have ipcrca8ed,..ha(l Mr. Wesley been less lUtached to 
rigid and impracticable discipline ; but his extraordinary 
rigor entailed upon him a train of distressing consequences, 
wdueh a little pruHtmee might have avoitlcd, and obliged 
him to return home. ' * 

Blr. Whitfield sailed from the Downs for Georgia a few 
hours only ijbfore the vessel which brought Mr. We.slcy 
back from thence cast anchor there. Charles Wesley 
had come over to procure as.sistance, and John had writ- 
ten to invite J\Ir. Whitfield 4o Georgia. The latter had 
become popular at Bristol and London during Mr, Wes- 
ley’s absence, and would probolily have given birib to Ble- 
thodi^ had the Wesleys never existed. Mr. Wesley 
now became intimately connected with tlie BToravians in 
London, particularly with Peter Boehler ; and by him, “ in 
the hands of the great God,” says BTr. Wesley, “I was 
clearly convinced of unbelief, of the want of that faith 
whereby alone we are saved.” ‘ A scruple immediately 
occurred to him, whetKer he ought not to leave ofl’ preach- 
ing ; for how could he preach to olhcr.S who had not faith 
himself? Boehler was con.sulied, wdielher he .should leave 
it ofl', and answwed, “ By no means.” “But what can I 
preach ?” said Mr. Wesley. The BToravian replied, Preach 
iaiih tdl you have it ; and then, you have it, you 

will preach faith.” Accordingly he began to preach tins 
doctrine, 'thougli, he says, his soul started back from the 
work. Thisr was his state till Wednesday, May 21, 173S, 
a remarkable day in the history of Methodism ; for upon 
that day Jle dates his conversion ; a point, say bis official 
biographers, of the utmost magnitude, not only with respect 
to himself, init to others. On the evening of that day he 
w^ent, very unwillingly, to a society in Aldersgale street, 
where one of the assembly was reading Luther’s preface 
to the epistle to tlie Romans. What followed may host 
be given in bis own words. “About a quarter before 
nine, while he Was describing the change which God w^orks 
in the heart, through faith in Christ, I felt my heart 
strangely Warmed ; T felt I did tru.st in Christ, Christ alone, 
for salvation ; and an assurance was given roe that he 
had taken away my sins, even and saved me from 
the law of sin and death.” Fet BIr. Wesley ^s religions 
opinions were not quite fixed ; and to put an end to pain- 
ful uncertainty, he resolved to visit the Moravians at 
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Herrnhut. Returning to England, he went to Bristol, and 
was there received by Mr. Whitfield, who had returned 
from Georgia, and had introduced the practice of field- 
preaching. This Mr. Wesley at first thought very strange, 
but he soon complied with the innovation, and practised it 
himself. The congregations became numerous ; the first 
Methodist chapel was built, and the society divided into 
bands after the Moravian plan. 

These events took place in the year 1739. This maybe 
considered as the foundation of Methodism ; its progress 
can only be briefly noticed. During Mr. Wesley’s stay at 
Tlnstol, Charles Wesley, and the immediate follow»^ers of 
Mr. Wesley, in London, had constant disputations with 
the Moravians ; in oonsoquence of which Mr. Wesley 
was summoned to town. The breach widened, and Mr. 
Wesley, foreseeing a division inevitable, took a large build- 
ing m Moorfields, which had been a foundery for cannon 
(luring the civil wars. This building retained the name 
(»f Foundery, ’ after which it w'as used as a place of 
worship. The separation took place, niid the sccedcrs 
w('re (bund to be but about twenty-five men and twice that 
number of women Methodism had yet a greater shock 
to cneounter, Mr. Whitfield became a decided Calviiiist, 
and Mr Wesley equally .strenuous in support of Arminian 
doctrines. These two good men could no longer co-ope- 
rate, and the former withdrew from his connexion with 
Mr We.slev, taking with him those of the society who unit- 
ed witli him in opinion. This took place m the years 
(710 and 1741. 

Methodism gradually acquired shape and consistency. 

Mr, Wesley was yet, in many respects, a high churchman ; 
but, dnveri by the current of events, he was constantly in- 
troducing innovations Most clergymen refused him iheir 
piilpit.s ; this drove him to fieid-preachirig. But field- 
jireaehing is not for all weathers, in a climate like that of 
I'bigland ; prayer-meetings also weie a part of his plan : 
and thu.s il became expedient to build meeting-houses. 
Meelnig-hoiises required funds ; they required minis- 
ters, too, while he was itinerating. Few clergymen 
eould be found to eo-operate with him ; and though at first 
he abhorred the thought of admitting uneducated laymen 
to the ministry, lay preachers w^re soon forced upon him, 
by their own zeal, which was too strong to be restrained, 
and by the plain necessity of the case. When the meet- 
ing-house was built at Bristol, Mr. We.sley had made him- 
self responsible for the expeiKscs of the building. A.s, 
however, it was for their public u.se, the Methodists at 
Bristol properly regarded the debt as public also ; and one 
of the members proposed, that every person in the society 
should eonfnbutc a penny a w^eek, till the whole w'as paid. 

It was observed, that many of them were poor, and could 
not afford it. “ Then,” said the proposer, put eleven of 
the poorest with me, and if they can give any thing, well ; 

1 wnil call on them iveekly, and if they can give nothing, 

1 will give for them as for my.self.” Thus began the con- 
tribution of class money, and the same accident led to a 
perfect system of inspection. The leaders, or persons who 
had undertaken for a class, as these divisions w'ere called, 

Avere next directed to inquire after the conduct and spi- 
ritual welfare of those under their care. And, finally, the 
lenibTs, instead of calling weekly on thcir flock, for great- 
er convenience, assembled them at a given time and place. 

'f henceforth, whenever a society of Methodists was form- 
ed, this arrangement was followed. 

]Mr. Wesley had preached at Bristol, Moorfields, Black- 
heath, and Kingswood. He next proceeded to Newcastle, 
being inclined to try that scene of action, because of the 
success which he had found among the colliers in Kings- 
w'ood. On his journey he called at Birstall, and found 
there a preacher and a large congregation, raised up with- 
out his interference. The name of this preacher was John 
Nelson. He had heard Mr. Wesley at Moorfields, and 
being impressed by bis discourses, wdien he returned to 
Birstall (his native place) began first to exhort his neigh- 
bors in his own house, and when that was too small, in 
the open air. Had Mr. Wesley been still doubtful whe- 
ther the admission of lay preachers should make a part of 
his plan, this must have decided him. At Newc.astle Mr. 
Wesley was shocked at the profligacy of the populace. 

At seven on Sunday morning, however he walked to Sand- 
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gate, the poorest part of the town, and there began to sing 
the hundredth psalm. This soon brought a crowd about 
him, which continued to increase till he had done preach- 
ing. At five in the evening of the same day he preached 
again, and his congregation was so large that it was not 
possible for one half to hear. ** After preaching,” said 
Mr. Wesley, “ the poor people were ready to tread me un- 
der fool, out of pure love and kindness.” He could not 
then remain with them, but his brother soon came and or- 
ganized them ; and in a few months he returned, and be- 
gan to build a room for public worship. 

Mr. Wesley had now meeting-houses in Bristol, Lonfion, 
King.swood, and Newcastle; and societies were rapidly 
formed in other places by means of itinerancy, which was 
now become a regular system, and by the co-operation of 
lay preachers, who sprung up daily among his followers. 
In the course of his regular itinerancy, he called at Ep- 
worth, and being denied the use of the church, he stood 
upon his father’s tombstone, and cried, The kingdom 
of God IS not meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Seven successive 
evenings he preached U|H)n that tombstone, and in no 
place did he ever preach with greater effect. Mr. Wesley 
and his preachers were now expo.scd to the attacks of va- 
rious mobs in London, Bristol, Cornwall, and particularly 
at Wednesbury. Where the magistrates did their duty 
these outrages were soon suppressed ; but in some parts 
the mob was incited by the clergv, and connived at by the 
magistrates. At W(‘dnesbury advaiilage was taken of the 
popular cry against the Metbodisls to break open their 
doors and plunder their houses ; but greater personal bar- 
bariies were exercised in other places. Some of the 
preachers received serious injury; others were held under 
water till they were nearly dead ; and of the women who 
attended them, .some were so treated by the cowardly and 
brutal populace, that they never thoroughly recovered. In 
some places they daulicd the preacher all over with paint. 
The progress of Methodism was rather furthered than im- 
peded by this kind of pevse^Mition. In every instance the 
preachers displayed that tenrlessness which, when the 
madness of the moment was over, made even their ene- 
mies respect (hem. At first there was no regular provi- 
sion for the lay preachers. They were lodged and fed by 
.some of the society wherever they went ; and when they 
wanted clothes, if they Avere not supplied by individual 
friends, they represented their necessity to the stewards. 
But a small slated alloAvance Avas soon found necessary. 
A school Avas also erected at Kingswood, for the education 
of the .sons of the preachers. The limits of this volume 
preclude further details of tlie advancement of Methodism. 
[]i brief, it may be stated, that it spread through England, 
Wales, and Ireland. In Scotland it was not equally suc- 
ce.ssful. (See MisTnoinsTs, Wesifiyan.) 

Mc.ssrs. Coke and Moore, referring to the year 1785, 
say, ” From this time Mr. Wesley held on his Aii'ay with out 
interruption. The work of God increased every year. 
NeAv societies were formed, in all of w*hich the same rules 
were observed. Though now declining in the vale of 
years, he slackened not his pace. He still rose at four in 
the morning, preached two, three, or four times a day, and 
travelled bctA^'een four and five thousand miles a year, 
going once in Iaato years through Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” In his eighty- fourth year he first began to feel de- 
cay ; and upon commencing his eighty-fifth, he observes, 
“ 1 am not so agile as I Avas in times past ; I do not run or 
w'alk So fast as I did ; my sight is a little decayed ; and I 
am not conscious of any decay in writing sermons, which 
I do as readily, and, I belicA'^e, as correctly as ever.” At 
the beginning of the year 1790, he writes, “ I am now an 
old man, decayed from head to foot. However, blessed 
be God ! I do not slaek my labors : I can preach and write 
still.” On the I7th of February, 1791, he took cold, after 
preaching at Lambeth. For some days he struggled 
against an increasing fever, and cmitinued to preach till 
the Wednesday folloAving, when he delivered his last ser- 
mon. From that lime he became daily weaker and more 
lethargic. He died In peace, on the second of March, 1791, 
being in the eighty-eighth year of his age, and the sixty- 
fiflh of his ministry. He was buried at City Road chapel, 
London. His works arc published in sixteen volumes, 
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octavo. He also published the Christian Library ; or, 
Extracts and Abridgments, .(See., from various Writers,” 
fifty volumes, duodecimo ; The Arrainian Magazine,” 
a monthly publication, now continued under the title of 
*^The Methodist Magazine,” Ate. Acc. Acc. He left no 
other property behind him than the copyright and current 
editions of his works ; and this he bequeathed to the use 
of the connexion after his debts were paid. Lift of Wes- 
ley, by Southey and by Watson. — Hend. Buck. 

WESLEYANS. (See Methodists.) 

WEST, (Samitcd, D. D.,) minister of New Bedford, 
Mass., was born in Yarmouth, March 4, 1730, and was 
early occupied in the labors of husbandry. Discovering 
traits of genius, a few intelligent and ^ood men resolved 
to give him a liberal education. He was graduated at 
Harvard college m 1754, having gained a rank among the 
most distinguished of his class. About the year 1764, he 
was ordained at New Bedford. He was a member of the 
convention for forming the constitution of Massachusetts, 
and ol the United Stales ; and was chosen honorary mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences at Philadelphia, and a 
member of tlie Academy at Boston. He died at Tiverton, 
September 24, 1807, aged seventy-seven years, and was 
buried at New Bedford. 

Though not a polished or popular preacher. Dr. West 
possessed an original mind of vigorous powers. During 
the last thirty years oI‘ his life he used no notes in preach- 
ing. Tt was his practice, when he was not in^isown pul- 
it, to discourse upon any text which was pointed out to 
iin ; and sometimes the most difficult passages would be 
given him, for the purpose of trying his strength. His 
most important publication was a volume of Essays on 
Liberty and Necessity, in which the arguments of presi- 
dent Edwards and others for necessity are considered ; the 
first part in 1793, the second in 1795. To the.se es.says 
Dr. Edwards, the son of the president, wrote an answer, 
and Dr. West left behind him a reply almost completed. 
(See Edwards, Jonathan,) — Allen. 

WEST, (Stephen, D. D.,) minister of Stockbndge, 
Ma.ss., was born m Tolland, Conn., in 1736; was gradu- 
ated at Yale college in 1755 ; and ordained June 13, 1759. 
He died May 13, 1819, aged eighty-three. During his 
ministry of nearly sixty years five hundred and four per- 
sons were admitted to the church, of whom twenty-two 
were Indians. He is principally known for his Essay on 
Moral Agency, published m 1772, in which his metaphysi- 
cal doctrine is the antipode of that of Dr. Samuel West. 
He published also a Treatise on the Atonement, 1785 ; 
Life of Dr. Hopkins, 1805 ; and about twenty occasional 
Sermons and Tracts. — Allen. 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY; a name given to the 
synod of divines called by parliament in the reign of 
Charles L, for the purpose of settling the government, litur- 
gy, and doctrine of the church of England. They were 
confined in their debates to such things as the parliament 
proposed. Some counties had two members, and some 
but one. And because they would seem impartial, and 
give each party the liberty to speak, they chose many of 
the most learned episcopal divines ; but lew of them came, 
because it was not a legal convocation, the king having 
declared against it. The divines were men of eminent 
learning and godliness, ministerial abilities, and fidelity. 
Many lords and commons were joined with them, to see 
that they did not go beyond their commission. Six or se- 
ven Independents were also added to them, that all sides 
might be heard. This assembly first met July 1, 1643, 
in Henry the Seventh’s chapel. The most remarkable 
hints concerning their debates are to be found in the Life 
of Dr. Lightfoot, before his works in folio, and in the pre- 
face to his Remains, in octavo. 

There is a publication which is commonly, but unjustly, 
a^ribed to this assembly, viz. ; “ The Annotations on the 
Bible.” The truth is, the same parliament that called the 
assembly employed the authors of that work, and several 
of them were members of the assembly. See the As- 
sembly's Confession of Faith ; NcaVs History of the Furitmis ; 
and article Directory, in this work.— Hend. Buck, 
WHALE ; ( tan B.nd tanmm.GQn. 1:21. Job 7: 12, Ezek. 
32: 2,* ketos, Matt. 12: 40.) the largest of all the inhabi- 
tants of the water. A la.c author, in a dissertation ex- 


pressly for the purpose, has proved that the crocodile, and 
not the whale, is spoken of in Gen. 1: 21. The word in 
Job 7: 12. must also be taken for the crocodile. It must 
mean some terrible animal, which, but for the watchful 
care of divine providence, would be very destructive. 
(See Crocodile, and Leviathan.) 

Merrick supposes David, in Psalm 74: 13, to speak of 
the tunnie, a kind of whale, with which he Was probably 
acquainted; and Bochart thinks it has its Greek name 
thmnos from the Hebrew thanoL The last-mentioned fish 
is undoubtedly that spoken of in Psalm 104: 26. We are 
told, that, in order to preserve the prophet Jonah, when 
he was thrown overboard by the manners, “the Lord 
prepared a great fish to swallow him up.” What kind of 
fi.sh it was, is not specified ; but the Greek translators 
take the liberty to give us the word ketos, whale ; and 
though St. Matthew (12: 40.) makes use of the same word, 
we may probably conclude that he did so in a general 
sense ; and that we are not to understand it as an appro- 
priated term, to point out the particular species of fish. 
It IS notorious that sharks are common in the Mediterra- 
nean. — Watson. 

WHATELY, (William, A. M.,) a pious, laborious, and 
successful preacher, vras born in 1583, at Banbury, in Ox- 
fordshire. He entered Chrust college, in Cambridge, 
where he was reckoned a good logician and philosopher, 
an able disputant, and an excellent orator. 

He had not been long ordained before he 'was cho.scri 
lecturer of Banbury, ivhich he performed with so much 
approbation and success for four years, that he was then 
chosen vicar of the same church, and discharged that of- 
fice* with the utmost fidelity till his death. Humility and 
heavenly-miridedne.ss were remarkably apparent in the 
latter part of his life. In the words of his biographer, “ He 
lived much desired, and died much lamented, on Friday, 
October 10, 1639, aged fifty-five.” His works are, Exposi- 
tion on the Ten Commandment.s, and several others. — 
Middkton, vol. lii. p. 95. 

WHEAT ; (chetah, Gen. 30’ 14. Deut. 8: 8 ; sitos, Matt. 
13: 25. Luke 16: 7. 1 Cor. 15 37.) the principal and the 
most valuable kind of grain for the service of man. (vScc 
Barley, Corn, and Fitches.) In Lev. 2, directions are 
given for oblations, which in our translation arc called 
meat-offerings ; but as meat now means fle.sh, and all 
kinds of oflbrings there specified were made of wheat, it 
had been better to render it “ wheaten offerings.” Calmel 
has observed, that there were five kinds of these : simple 
flour, oven-cakes, cakes of the firc-plale, cakes of the fry- 
ingpan, and green ears of corn. The word her, translated 
corn, (Gen. 41: 35.) and ivheat, in .Ter. 23- 28. Joel 2: 24. 
Amos 5: 11, Acc., is undoubtedly the burr, or wild corn, of 
the Arab.s, mentioned by Forskal. (See Corn.) — Watson. 

WHEATLEY, (Phillis,) a poet, was a native of Afri- 
ca, and was brought to America in 1761, when she was 
between seven and eight years old. She soon acquired a 
knowledge of the English language, and made some pro- 
gress in Latin. While she was a slave in the family of 
John Wheatley, in Boston, she wrote a volume of poems. 
Africa may well boast, that one of her daughters, not 
twenty years of age, shouH produce the following lines. 
They are extracted from the poem on Imagination, 

“Thousfh winter frowns, to fanny ’.s rnpturod eyes 
The fields may fionrish. and eay scenes arise ; 

The frozen deefis may break their ir(»n bands, 

And bid their waters murmur o'er tlw sands; 

Fair Flora may resume her frai?rant reign, 

And with her flowery riches deck the plain ; 

Sylvarius may (lifTn.so his honors round, 

And all the forest may with loaves be crowned ; 

Showers may descend, and dews their gems disclose, 

And nectar sparkle on the blooming rose." 

She afterwards was married to Mr. Peters, and died at 
Boston, December 5, 1794, aged forty-one. She published, 
besides other separate pieces, Poems on various Subjects, 
religious and moral, 8vo, London 1773. — Alim, 

WHEELOCK, (Eleazar, D. D.,) first president and foun- 
der of Dartmouth college, was born in Windham, in April, 
1711; was graduated at Yale college in 1733; and was 
ordained, in 1735, the minister of the second society in 
Lebanon, where his labors were attended with a remarka- 
ble blessing. During the revival about 1740, he preached 
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with great zeal and effect in many towns of New England. 
In consequence of the education of Occom, (See Oocom, 
Samson,) Dr. Wheelock was induced, in 1754, to form the 
plan of an Indian missionary school. He conceived that 
educated Indians would be more successful than whites as 
missionaries among the red men. Joshua Moor, a farmer 
at Mansfield, having made a donation of a house and 
two acres of land in Lebanon, contiguous to Dr. Whee- 
lock’s house, the instilution received the name of Moor’s 
Indian Charity scluiol. Of this school several gentlemen 
were as.sociated with Dr. Wlieelock as trustees ; but, in 
J764, the Scotch society appointed n board of corresfion- 
dents in Connecticut, who, in 1705, sent out white mission* 
aries and Indian .school-masters to the Indians m New 
York. As the schcxil increased. Dr, Wheelock determined 
to remove it to a more favorable location, nearer to the 
Indians, and to establish in connexion with it a college 
tor instruction in all the branches of science. In 1770, he 
procured a dismission from his people, of whom he had 
been the faithful minister about thirty-five years, and re- 
moved his school to Hanover, on the western border of 
New Hampshire, and there also laid the foundations of the 
college. The school was not merged in the collgc, as has 
been supposed, but it ever has been and is still distinct, 
with a separate incorporaiion, obtained at a subsequent 
period from New Hampshire. The patriarch and his 
family, pupils and dependents, consisting of about seventy 
souls, resided at first in log houses; but the frame of a 
small two story college w^as soon set up. The first com- 
iiienceineiit in the college was held in 1771, when four 
students graduated, one of whom still lives. At this peri- 
od the number of his scholars destined for missionaries 
was twenty-four, of wdioni eighteen were whites and only 
SIX Indians. Tins alteration of bis plan was the result 
of experience. He had found, that of forty Indian youth, 
who had been under his care, twenty had returned to the 
vices of savage life. The celebrated Brandt was one of 
his pupils. After being at the head of the college about 
nine years, he died in Christian peace, April 24, 1779, aged 
bixty-eight. 

Dr. Wheelock was one of the most interesting, eloquent, 
and successful ministers m New England. For enlarged 
views, and indomitable energy, and persevering and most 
arduous toils, and for the great results of his labor.s in the 
cause ol religion and learning, perhaps no man in Ameri- 
ca is more worthy of being held in honor than Eleazar 
Wheelock. It was a noble Christian spirit, and not a sel- 
fish zeal, which governed him, His Memoirs, by Drs. 
M’Clurc and Parish, w^ere published, 8vo, IHll, with ex- 
tracts from his correspondence. — Alien. 

WHEELWRIGHT, (John,) tim founder of Exeter, 
New Hampshire, alter being a minister in hlngland, was 
indueed, in consequence of the irnjxjsi turns of the establish- 
ed church, to come to Massachusetts soon after its first 
settlement. He was a brolher-in-law to the famous Mrs. 
Hutchinson, and partook of her aniinomian zeal. Sen- 
tence of banishment was passed upon him at Bosto”, iii 
November, ir»r>7.* In the year 1638, accompanied by seve- 
ral persons from Braintree, where he had been a preacher, 
and which was a part of Boston, he went to New Hamp- 
shire, and laid the foundation of the church and town of 
Exeter. The next year, thinking themselves out of the 
jurisdiction of Massachu.setts, they combined into a sepa- 
rate body politic ; but in 1042, when Exeter was annexed 
to Essex county, Mr. Wheelwright being still under the 
sentence of banishment, removed with a part of his church 
to Wells, in the district of Maine. In 1044, he was re- 
stored to the freedom of the colony upon his making an 
acknowledgment. In 1647, he removed to Hampton, 
where he was minister for several years. In 1658, he 
was in England, and in favor with CroraweU. After the 
restoration he returned to America, and settled at Salis- 
bury, New Hampshire, where he died, November 15, 1679, 
probably between eighty and ninety years of age. He 
was the oldest minister in the colony, and was a man of 
learning, piety, and zeal, — Allen. 

WHIPPEKS. (See Flaoellants.) 

WHIRLWIND, a wind which rises suddenly from al- 
most every point, is exceedingly impetuous and rapid, and 
imparts a whirling motion to dust, sand, water, and occa- 


sionally to bodies of great weight and bulk, can ying them 
either upwards or downwards, and scattering them about 
in different directions. Whirlwinds and waicr-spouts are 
supposed to proceed from the same cause ; their only dif- 
ference being, that the latter pass over the water, and the 
former over the land. Both of them have a pnjgressive 
as well as a circular motion, generally rise after calms 
and great heats, and occur most frequently in warm lati- 
tudes. The wind blows m every direction from a large 
surrounding space both towards the water-spout and the 
whirlwind ; and a water-spout has been known to pass, m 
Its progressive motion, from sea to land, and, when it has 
reached the latter, to produce all the phenomena and ef- 
fects of a whirlwind. There is no doubt, therefore, of their 
arising from a similar cause, as they are both explicable 
on the same general principles. 

In the imagery employed by the sacred writers, these 
frightful hurricanes are introduced as the immediate in- 
struments of the divine indignation : — He shall take 
them away as with a whirlwind, both living and in his 
wrath,” Ps. 58: 9. “ The Lord hath his way in the whirl- 

wind and in the storm, and the clouds arc the dust of his 
feet,” Nahum 1: 3. Isa. 17. 13. All these are familiar 
images to the inhabitants of eastern countries, and receive 
some elucidation from the subjoined de.scnptions of Eng- 
lish travellers. ‘‘On the 25th,” says Bruce, “at four 
o’clock m the afternoon, we set out from the villages of 
the Nuba, intending to arrive at Basbock, where is the 
ferry over th*^ Nile ; but we had scarcely advanced two 
miles into the jilain, when we were iuclo.sed in a violent 
whirlwind, or w’^hat is called at sen the w'aier-*Hpout. The 
plain was red earth, wdnch had been [dcnlifully moistened 
by a shower in the night time. The unfortunate camel 
that had been taken by Cohala seemed to be nearly in the 
centre of its vortex ; it was lifted and thrown ilow'n at a 
con'*iderable distance, and se/eral of its nbs broken. Al- 
though, as far as I could guess, I was not near the centre, 
jt whirled me off my feet, unci threw me down upoti my 
face, .so as to make rny nose gu.sh out with blood: two 
of the servants, likewise, nail the same fate. It plaster- 
ed Us all over with mud, almost as smoothly as could 
have been done with a trowel. It took away my sense 
and breathing for an insianl ; and my mouth and nose 
ivere full of mud when I recovered. I guess the sphere 
of its action to be about two hundred feet. It demolished 
one-half of a small hut, as if it had been cut through 
with a knife, and dispeised the materials all over the 
plain, leaving the other half standing.” And Burchell 
remarks , “ The hottest days are often the rno.si calm ; and 
at such times the stillness of the atmosphere was some- 
times suddenly disturbed in an extraordinary manner. 
Whirlwinds, raising up columns of dust to a great height 
in the air, and sweeping over the plains with momentary 
fury, were no unusual occurrence.” — Wntsm. 

WHISTON, (William,) an eminent divine and mathe- 
matician, was bfiru lu 1607, at Norton, in Leicestershire, 
and was educated at Tamw'orlh school, and at Clare hall, 
Cambridge. In 1698, he obtained tin* living of Lowes- 
tofle, in Suffolk, which he resigned in 1703, when he sue 
cteded Sir Isaac Newton in the mathematical professor 
ship at Cambridge. At length he adopted Arian pnnei 
pies, m consequence of which he was expelled from lh« 
university in 1710, lost his offices of professor and enta 
chelical lecturer, and was even prosecuted as a heretic 
Late in life he became a Baptist. He died in 1752 
Among his works are, a Theory of the Earth ; Sermons 
Primitive Christianity revived ; and a Translation of Jo 
sephus . — Davenport . 

WHITAKER, (Jeremiah ;) a pious man, an emineii 
linguist, and a la^xirious preacher. He was educated a’ 
Cambridge, and in 1626 took holy orders. Mr. LeigK 
describes him as a man mighty in the Scriptures, of a hum 
hie, melting spirit, laborious in his ministerial functions,, 
zealous for God’s glory, and wonderfully patient under 
the most heavy afflictions. — Middleton. 

WHITBY, (David, D. D.,) a learned divine of the Engbsh 
church, was born in 1638, at Rushden, in Northampton 
shire, and was educated at Trinity college, Oxford. HL* 
controversial zeal against the Catholics gained for him thr 
patronage of bishop Ward, who gave him a prebend oi 
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Salisbury and the rect(»y of St. Edmund in that city, with 
the precentorship. In his latter days he became an Anan. 
He died in 1726. His greatest work is a Paraphrase and 
Commentary on the New Testament. — Davenport. 

WHITE, (Thomas,) a divine, was born, in the sixteenth 
century, at Bristol, and was educated at Magdalen hall, 
Oxford ; obtained considerable church preferment, among 
which were a prebend of St. Paul’s, and canonries of 
Christchurch and Windsor; and died in 1623. He found- 
ed Sion college, in the metropolis, and a hospital at Bris- 
tol, and was a benefactor to Magdalen college, Oxford. — 
Davenport. 

WHITE, (Joseph,) an eminent divine and oriental 
scholar, the son of a weaver, was born in 1746, at Stroud, 
in Gloucestershire, and received his education at Glouces- 
ter school and Wadham college, Oxford. In 1775 he w'as 
appointed Laudian professor of Arabic, and in 1783 he 
delivered the Bampton lecture. In the composition of the 
lectures he was assisted by Dr. Parr and Mr. Badcock. 
He obtained a prebend of Gloucester, and the rectory of 
Melton, in Suflblk ; and died in 1814. Among his works 
are, ^gyptiaca ; Biatessaron j and editions of the Phi* 
lexeme Syrian versions of the four Gospels, and of Grics- 
bach’s Greek Testament. — Davenport. 

WHITE, (Henry Kirke,) a Christian poet, born in 1785, 
at Nottingham, was the son of a butcher. His delicate 
health protected liim from being brought up to his father’s 
trade, and he was placed with a stocking weaver, but was 
subsequently removed to an attorney’s office. He produced 
several prose and verse compositions at an early age, and 
devoted his leisure hours to reading, and to the study of 
Greek and Latin. At the same time he felt and cultivat- 
ed the spirit of Christian piety. To obtain a university 
education, for the purpose of entering into the church, was 
the mam object of his wishes. By the generosity of Mr. 
Wilberforce and some other friends, he was at length ena- 
bled to become a .student at St, John’s college, Cambridge. 
His progress was rapid, but his intcn.se ajiplicalion de- 
stroyed the vital powers, and he died October 19, 1806. 
He published Clifton Grove, with other poems imbued with 
the spirit of Christianity; and his Remains were edited 
by Southey. — Davenport. 

WHITE BRETHREN. (See Brethren, White.) 

WHITFIELD, (Grorgr,) was bom at Gloucester, on 
the 16th of December, 1714. His father, who was a pub- 
lican in Gloucester, died when he was very young, leaving 
him under the superintendence of a wise and tender mo- 
ther, who, considering him to be under her peculiar guar- 
dianship, from the tenderness of his age, made him the 
object of her fondest solicitude. From his youth he was 
endowed with extraordinary talents. Between the age of 
twelve and fifteen he made great progress in the classics. 
Owing to the pecuniary difficulties of his mother, his edu- 
cation was at this moment arrested, and he was deprived 
of that instruction which was fitting him for future use- 
fulness. At the age of seventeen he received the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper, and became a decidedly pious 
and devout Christian. In the following year he was sent 
to Pembroke college, Oxford, Mr, Charles Wesley being 
at that lime a student of Christ Church college. Mr. 
Whitfield there became acquainted with him, and, under 
his ministry, he received much benefit. 

Haying arrived at the age of twenty-one, on Sunday 
morning, the 20th of June, 1736, he was solemnly or- 
dained by the bishop of Gloucester. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing he preached a celebrated sermon on “ The Neces- 
sity and Benefit of Religious Society.” This sermon 
made so strong an impression, that it was slanderously re- 
ported he had driven fifteen of his hearers mad ! 

The following week he left Gloucester for Oxford, and 
there took bis ba.chelor’s degree. A very short time after, 
he revived an invitation to visit London, where he con- 
tinned two months, having taken up his lodgings in the 
Tower, reading prayers, catechising, and preaching alter- 
nately, in the chapel of the Tower, Wapping chawl, and 
at Ludgate prison, every Tuesday. At this time he felt 
anxious to join the Wesleys and Ingham, who had gwie 
out as missionaries to a new colony at Georgia ; and short- 
ly afterwaids received letter’s from thence, containing an 
invitation lo him to labor there. He considered this as a 


call from Providence ; and, after having taken leave of his 
friends in- Gloucester and Bristol, in the year 1737, he left 
the shores of Britain for the continent of Amenca, attend- 
ed by the blessings and the prayers of thousands for bis 
safety and usefulness. After a tedious voyage, he arrived 
at Savannah on the 7ih of May, 1738, and after having 
labored four months at Georgia, he wavS obliged to return 
to England, to receive priest’s orders, and to colled linids 
to enable him to lay the foundation of an orphan .school 
at Georgia. On the 6th of September, 1738, he again em- 
barked on board a vessel bound from Charleston to Lon- 
don, where he arrived, after a perilous and fatiguing voy- 
age. On the 14th of January be was ordain^ pnest at 
Oxford, by bishop Benson, and w’as afterwards exposed to 
much persecution for preaching the word of life ; and was 
denied the use of those pulpits in which he had been in 
the habit of preaching. Moorfiekls, Kennington, and 
Blackbeath, were the places in which he preached to thou- 
sands in the open air, with great success, though not viih- 
out opposition. 

After having made collections, which amounted to up- 
wards of a thousand pounds, for the orphan hon.sr at 
Georgia, he sailed the second time for America, where he 
arrived, after a passage of nine weeks, and was imme- 
diately invited to preach in the churches, v\hich were simhi 
filled with immense auditories. When he arnved at Sa- 
vannah, he chose a spot of ground for the orphan school ; 
and on the 25th of March, 1740, laid the first brick, naining 
It Bethesda ; i. c. u hmm of mercy. That institution after- 
wards became eminently useful, and many an orphan’s 
prayer was presented to heaven for its illustrious founder. 
During his fatiguing journeys from town to town, he was 
much exhausted, and sometimes nearly overcome with 
anxiety; but the success which attended his exert ion .s at 
Georgia gave him great pleasure, and inspired him with 
zeal and hope. Again, however, he sailed for England, 
and arrived on the 14lb of March at Falmouth. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival in hjs native couniry be travelled to 
London, and preached the following Sunday on Kensing- 
ton common, to a large and impressed congregation. 

Having been earnestly solicited to visit Scotland, lie 
voyaged from London to Leith, where he arrived July 
30, 1741, and was most cordially received at Dunfermlinl' 
and Edinburgh. After preaching in many places, and 
collecting five hundred pounds, he left Scotland to go 
through Wales, in hi.s way to London. At Abergavenny, 
in Wales, he married Mrs. Janies, a widow between thirty 
and forty years of age, to whom he was much attached. 
On his arrival in T..ondon, and resuming his “labor of 
love,” he found the weather would not permit him to 
preach in the open air in Moorfields Some dissenters, 
therefore, procured the loan of a piece of ground, and 
built thereon a large temporary shed, which he called a 
tabernacle ; and his congregation became exceedingly 
large. In the beginning of August, 1744, Mr. Whitfield, 
though in an infirm state of health, embarked again for 
America, and, after a tedious passage, arrived at New 
York. At that place he was taken exceedingly ill, and 
his death was apprehended ; but, through the providencf’ 
of God, he gradually recovered, and resumed his anluous 
and important duties. After his illness he was very much 
inconvenienced with pains in his side ; for which, and the 
general recovery of his health, he was advi.sed to go to tlic 
Bermudas. Such advice he adopted, and there he landeil, 
on the 15th of March, 1748. At the Bermudas he met 
with the kindest reception, and traversed the island from 
one end to the other, preaching twice every day, and by 
that means was eminently and extensively useful. His 
congregations were large ; and on seeing so many per- 
sons i^orant of Christianity, he was frequently much 
affected. He there collected upwards of one hundred 
pounds for his orphan school. That sum he transmitted 
to Georgia ; and, as he feared a relapse in his disorder if 
he returned to America, he took his passage in a brig, and 
arrived in safety at Deal, and the next evening set off for 
London, after an absence of four years. 

On the return of Mr. Whitfield, he found his congrega- 
tion at the tabernacle very much scattered, and his own 
pecuniary circumstances declining, having sold all his 
household ftirniturc to pay the orphan house debt. His 
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congregation now, however, began to contribute, and his 
debt was slowly liijuidating. At this time lady Hunting* 
don sent for him to preach at her house to several of the 
nobility, who desired to hear him ; among whom was the 
earl of Chestcrrield, who expressed himself highly grati- 
fied ; and lord Bolingbroke told him he had done great 
Justice to the divine attributes in his ibseourse. In Sep- 
tember he visite<l Scotland a third time, and \va^ joyfully 
received. His thoughts were now wholly engaged in a 
X>lan lor making his orphan house (which was at first 
only intended for the fatherless) a seminary of litcralni*c 
and academical learning. In Febnmry, 174U, he made 
an excursion to Kxclcr and Plymonih, where he was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and in tlie same year he returned 
to London, having travelled about six hundred miles m 
the west of Knglaiid ; and in May he vvinit to Portsmouth 
and Porisea, at which places he was eminently useful : 
many of that tune, by Iho iiisirumenlality of his preach- 
ing, being “ turned fiom darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto (:Jod.’’ In the monih of September 
lie went to Norihanipiou and ^’^oikshire. wlieie hi* preached 
to eongregatums often thousand people, who v\ere yieacea- 
ble and atlenlivc ; and only in one or two places was he 
ticated with unkindness. In 1751 Mr VViutfield visited 
Ireland, and was gladly received at Dublin. He express- 
ed himself much pleased with the size and the nltention 
of the congregations assembled to he;ir bun ; and his la- 
bors were, as usual, very useful. From Ireland he pro- 
ceeded to Scotland, where he also met with great eneoii- 
ragemeni to proceed in his indefatigable work. Onihethb 
of August he set out from Edinburgh for London, in order 
to embark for America Having taken leave of his 
friends at home, hi* again set sail in the Antelope for 
Georgia, and on the !i7lh of October arrived at Savannah, 
and found the orphan school m a flourishing condition 
Having sulfered iormerly fiom the diraale, he determined 
not to spend the summer m Ainenra, but re-einbarked for 
Loudon, where he arrived lu safot Vi after a tolerable voyage. 

His active mind, ever forming some new fdan for tlic 
extension of the iledeerner's kingdom, now turned towards 
the tabernacle. He formed a plan for the erection of a 
new one ; and in the course of the following summer it 
was completed The 1‘oundation was hud March 1, 1753, 
and was opened on Sunday, June the 10th, 175L After 
jiroaching m it a few days, he again left England for 
Scotland, embracing every oppoiiuruty of preaching on 
his roiul till he arrived at Edinburgh , and, after travelling 
twelve hundred miles, he relurried home, on the 25lh of 
November, and opened the tabernacle at Bristol, alter 
w'hich he returned to London, and, in Scptcmbi'r, 175b, 
opened his new chapel in Tottenham Court road. His 
hibijrswere immense He preached filteen limes a week j 
hundreds of persons went away from the chapel who were 
not able to gam admittance. By his unrcmiuing atten- 
tion to his congregation, at the two chapel.^ in London, 
hi.s strength w'as much reduced, and lie became debilitated 
and weak. Tn the latter end of the year, finding liis hc'iUh 
improved, he, however, dclcrniiiied on again visiting Arno- 
nea. Accordingly, in the latter end of November, he left 
England, and arrived at Boston in safety the beginning 
of January ; and, on writing to his friends in England, 
expressed himself inui'h gratified with the evident im- 
provement in the orphan house. After spending the 
winter pleasantly and usefully in America, he once more, 
embarked for his native shores ; and after a passage of 
twenty-eight days, landed in England, and on the Olh of 
October, 1765, opened the countess of Huntingdon’s cha- 
])el at Bath. Shortly after his arrival in London, Mrs. 
Whitfield was seized with an inflammatory fever, and 
became its victim on the 9th of August ; and on the 14ih 
be delivered her funeral sermon, which was distinguished 
for its pathos, yet manly and pious eloquence. 

He now prepared for his seventh and last voyage to 
America. He embarked at the beginning of September, 
and, on the 30th of November, arrived in safely, after a 
perilous and trying pas.sage. But his sphere of activity 
was now drawing rapidly to a close ; his career of useful- 
ness was soon to be concluded ; the sand in his hourglass 
was fastly running through ; and this venerable and dis- 
tinguished man was soon destined to enjoy the felicities 


of heaven. His complaint, which was an asthma, made 
rapid strides upon his corisiitution, and though it had seve- 
ral times threatened his dissolution, it was at last sudden 
and unexpected. From the 17ih to the 20ih of September, 
this faithful laborer in the vineyard of Christ preached 
daily at Boston; and, though much indisposed, proceeded 
from thence on the 21.sf, and continued his work till the 
29lh, w'hen he delivered a discourse at FiXcicr, New 
Hampshire, in the open air, for two hours; notwiibstand- 
ing which, he set ofl for Newburyport, where he arrived 
that evening, irUeruliiig to preach the next morning. His 
rest was much disturbed, and he compinmed of a great 
oppression at bis lungs ; and, at five o’clock ou the Sab- 
b.uii morning, the 30ih of Septc’mbcr, 1770, at the age of 
only fifty-six, he? entered into ihat rest prepared for the 
people of (lod. Aecording to his own desire, Mr. Whit- 
field was interred at Newburyport. On the 2d of October, 
at one o’clock all the bells jti the town were tolled for an 
hour, and the vessels m the harbor gave their jiroper sig- 
nals of mourning. At two o’clock the Liells tolled a seeond 
time, and at threi* they ivjicated their mouniful killing 
during the lime of the luneiMl, 

I\Ir. Whitlield was not a learned man, like his contempo- 
rary, Wesley ; but he possessed an mni.sual share ol good 
sense, general information, knowl<‘dge of tlie Holy Scrip- 
tures, and an accurate acijuamlancc \uth the human 
heart. Few minister> have been equally nsfful smee ’be 
(Uivs of the apostles. The seimons of l\lr Whitfield were 
impas.sioned, and gcnerallv addressed to the hearts of his 
congregations He was benevolent and kind, forgiving 
and gentle ; but he was zealous and firm, and seldom al- 
lovveil his feeling'? to overcome lus judgmcnl. He was 
enotientlv useful in haviio»‘ oxmtcd a greater degree ol at- 
tention to religion than can be well coneciverl; and mil- 
lions have, doubtless, blcssc'd Ins name, as tens of thou- 
sands revert* his memory. Sec his Lift- bij ndhc'^ --‘Thm/. 
Bu(k. 

WHITSUNDAY ; a solemn fe.stivnl t>l)'?erved on Ihe 
fiftieth day after Ei. der, iii memory of ific di'si ent of the 
Holy Ghost upon the aposi ‘s in the visible appearance of 
fiery cloven tongues, and of those miraculous powers 
which were then conferred upon them 

It is culled Whitsunday, or While Sunday, because this 
being one of the stated times for baptism in the ancient 
church, after Constantine, thiw who as-re baptized p'U on 
white garments, a.s types of that sjuntual piiiity they re- 
ceived in baptism. A.s die descent <d the Holy Glu'^t 
upon the apostles happened on that day winch the .lews 
called Pentecost, this festival retained the iiarnc of IViite- 
cost among the Christians — HentL Jhttk 

WICKED; VICIOUS, sinful. *• The wnda'd on**,” tai.en 
absolutely, i.s generally put for the devil ** Deliver us 
Irom the wicked or evil one,” Mall. (> J.'L *• 'i'hen »ein- 
eth the wicked one, and ejitehelh nw.iy that wliirli was 
sown in lus heart,” Matt. 13' 19 The evil clay (Kph. (>. 
13 ) IS the day of temptation or trial ; the day m which 
one i.s most in danger of d<Mng evil. — Cnhnet, 

WICKEDNESS. (Sec Sin ) 

WICKLIFFE, (John,) the celebrated reformer, was born 
in the year 1321, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, Of his 
paicnls and his early years, nothing is eertaiiily known , 
but when young he was distinguished for his genius ; and, 
when but .sixteen, was admitted commoner of Queen’s 
college, Oxford ; and soon afterwards removed to Merton 
college, where he was first- probationer, and afterwards fel- 
low. Whilst in that college, he was distinguished for his 
learning and application, and was regarded a.s a man of 
rofoUnd knowledge. The study of the Holy Scripture:., 
owever, afforded him the most delight. He wrote notes, 
and expositions, and homilies on several parts of them ; 
and by such means acquired the title of Dr. Evangclicus, 
or the Gospel Doctor. In 1360, he distinguished hi m-^elf 
by his wise and zealous opposition to the cncronehmenis 
of the begging friars, and shortly afterwards by a contro- 
versy on the subject of the poverty of Christ. In 1361 he 
was advanced to be master of Baliol college, Oxford, and, 
four years afterwards, to he warden of Canterbury hall, 
which had been then recently founded. 

At this time he had acquired general esteem, and the 
aflfection and respect of the highest dignitaries of the 
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church. In consequence of some conscientious scruples 
and manly dignified conduct, he was, however, in 1370, 
expelled, by a bull from the pope, from the latter situation 
which had been bestowed on him. this time pope Ur- 
ban had given notice to king Edward, that he intended, 
by process, to cite him to lni> court, then at Avignon, to 
answer for his default in not performing the homage 
which king John’s^ predecessor acknowledged to the see of 
Rome for his realm of England and dominion of Ireland, 
and for refusing lo pay the tribute granted to that see. 
Such claim the king had determined to resist, and the par- 
liament had apjiroved the determination, when a monk 
had the effrontery to vindicate the pope, and insist on the 
equity of his claim. Against that writer Wicklifle pre- 
sented himself fis an able and zealous antagonist. 

In VM2, having taken his degree of doctor of divinity, he 
publicly professed and read lectures on theology, to the un- 
qualified satisfaction of the schools He again directed his 
attenuori to I lie exposition of the abuses which had at that 
period crept into i he church ; and, a few years afterwards, in 
a celehrated tract, he charged the friars with holding fifty 
hiwesics and errors, which, in that publication, he enumerat- 
ed The papal power, which had been gradually increas- 
ing, was now greater than ever ; and the pope disposed of 
ei’clesiastical benefices and dignities as he thought fit. On 
Italians, Frenchmen, and other aliens, totally ignorant of 
the English language, he bestowed the most lucrative bene- 
fices ; of which the parliament had made complaints to the 
king, and lo the pope himself. Noi withstanding the.se com- 
plaints, they could not meet with redress ; and, at length, 
the king sent ambassadors to pope Gregory XI. to require 
of him that he would forbear any further interference with 
a reservation of heneliccs. The result of this cornmi.ssion 
was very unsat isfaciory, and the commons, in parliament, 
therefore renewed the reipiest, that “ remedy be provided 
against the provisions of the pope, whereby he reaps the 
first-fruits of ecclesiastical dignities, the treasure of the 
realm being thereby conveyed away, which they cannot 
bear,” and an act was passed, that cathedral churches 
should enioy iheir own elections ; and that, for the future, 
the king should not write against the persons so elected, 
but rather, by his letters, endeavor their confirmation, if 
there sliouUl be occasion. Such measure being, however, 
unsntisfactorv, the king issued out a commission for tak- 
ing a survey of all benefices which were then in the bands 
of ahen.s ; and their number appearing to be very great, 
in 1374, the king appointed other ambassadors to go to the 
jiope, to treat with him on the .same affairs on which he 
had sent ainbassad<»rs to him the year before • one of those 
ambassadors was Wickliffe. In the treaty with' the pope, 
which lasted two years, he was much engaged ; and it 
was at length concluded, that, for the future, the pope 
should desist from making use of reservations of bene- 
fices, and that the king should no more confer benefices by 
hi.swnt; though, in the following year, notwithstanding 
such treaty, the pope did make reservation of benefices 
elective. By being concerned in this treaty, Wickhfil* was 
made more sensible than he was before of the pride, covet- 
ousness, and ambition of the pope ; and, on his return 
home, everywhere exposed him. Against the doctrine of 
indulgences he wrote; and by his zealous opposition to 
the church of Rome, he met with much trouble. The 
pnde and covetousness of the clergy he reproved, as also 
their neglect to preach Christ’s gospel. 

In 1370 the king presented him with the rectorship of 
Lutterworth. Wicklifie, by his endeavors to reform a cor- 
rupt age, made himself many enemies, who waited for 
opportunities to gratify their revenge ; and. as soon as he 
began, in his public lectures, to oppose the papal powers, 
nineteen articles were exhibited against him to the pope. 
When the pope had received those articles, he despatched 
various bulls to England, directing the matter to be inves- 
tigated, Wickliffe to be imprisoned, and, if guilty, to be 
punished. Before the bulls reached England, king Ed- 
ward was dead ; but the archbishop and bishop of London 
proceeded to execute the pope’s bulls ; and not being able 
to get Wickliffe delivered up to them by the university of 
Oxford, they issued out their mandate to the chancellor of 
the university and the dit^c^'se of England, commanding 
them to direct him to appear before them on the 19th of 


February. On the appointed day, Wickliffe, accompanied 
by John, duke of Lancaster, and Henry Picrcy, earl-mar- 
shal, attended at St. Paul’s, when, in consequence of a 
quarrel between the bishop of London and the earl-mar- 
shal, the court broke up without adopting any measures. 
In June, 1378, the delegates sat again for the execution 
of their commission ; when the queen-mother sent for 
Louis Clifford, to forbid them to proceed to any definitive 
sentence against Wickliffe. At that meeting Wickliffe 
attended, and delivered an able and interesting paper, in 
which he assigned reasons for the statements he had made, 
and for which he had been cited ; but his explanations be- 
ing unsatisfactory to the delegates, they commanded him 
no more to repeat such propositions, either in the schools 
or in his sermons. By the death of pope Gregory XI. in 
this year, an end was put to the commission of the dele- 
gates, and Wickliffe appeared before them no more. 

In 1378 Wicklifle published his book on the Truth of 
the Scriptures ; and in 1379, in corisetpience of the fa- 
tigues he endured, he was seized dangerously ill, and ap- 
peared to be on the point of death ; but from that attack 
he recovered, to the inexpressible joy of the reformed 
church. In 1380, in his lectures, sermons, and writings, 
Wickliffe exposed the Romish court, and the vices of the 
clergy, both religious and secular. At the same period 
he was also engaged, with other pious and learned men, 
in translating the Holy Scriptures into English. For labors 
so important, he, however, received not the gratitude and 
respect which he deserved, but opposition and reproach. 
The Wicked clergy perceived that such a measure would 
strike at the root of ignorance and superstition, and, like 
the Ephesians of old, they trembled for their craft. This 
translation was attacked, and he ably defended it ; and, 
what was yet more important, the right of the people to 
read the Scriptures was questioned, but such right he re- 
ajsserted, and wisely upheld. In this and the following 
year he strenuously and ably opposed the popish doctrine 
of transubstantiation, or the real presence of Christ's body 
m the sacrament of the altar. Such opposition to a doc- 
trine which had been received for nearly a thousand years 
by the Catholic church, necessarily occasioned and excited 
the malice of his enemies, and he was censured by the 
chancellor of Oxford, and some doctors of the university. 
Wicklifle appealed from this decree of the chancellor to 
the king. Archbishop Siidburv. about this time, being 
beheaded by the rebels, William Courtney, bishop of Lon- 
don, was translated to the see of Cantorbury, by the pope's 
bull, who, in 1382, in a court of certain select bishops, 
held in the month of May, in the monastery of the preach- 
ing friars, condemned several of the opinions of Wick- 
liffe and his followers, as pernieions, heretical, and repug- 
nant to the doctrines of the church. It does not appear 
that Wickliffe was at all eiled to appear at thi.s court ; but 
the condemnation which was then passed Courtney re- 
quired the chancellor of Oxford to publish. Unsatisfied 
with even such measures, Courtney obtained leltersS patent 
from the king, directing that Wickliffe, with other excel- 
lent men, should be expelled from the university of Ox- 
ford ; and ordering that the publications of Wickliffe should 
be everywhere seized and destroyed. 

Thus persecuted, Wicklifle long withstood the tide of 
opposition and fury, till, at length, overcome by force, he 
was obliged to quit his professor’s place, and retire to Lut- 
terworth. Fon'cd to leave the university and retire to 
his parsonage, he still continued his studies, and endea- 
vored to promote the reformation of those corruptions 
which, he was convinced, were everywhere prevalent. 
Against a popish crusade he published an able and inte- 
resting tract ; and shortly afterwards his celebrated book, 
entitled, ** The great Sentence ot the Curse expounded 
and his “ Treatise on the improper Distribution of Bene- 
fices.” Wickliffe, soon after his removal to Lutterworth, 
was seized with a fit of the palsy, of which he shortly re- 
covered, and was again able to resume his duties. By 
pope Urban he was cited; to appear before him, but he 
returned a letter of excuse, saying, that Christ had in- 
structed him to the contrary, and taught him lo obey God 
rather than man. Wickliffe’s health now began gradually 
to decline, yet he preached the word of God in season 
and out of season ; till at length, on St, Innocent’s day, 
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1384, he was attacked with another fit of the palsy, and 
shortly afterwards expired. After his death his bones 
were dug up and burnt by his enraged enemies. 

The writings of WicklifTe were numerous and learned j 
his doctrines were generally those of the refonned church, 
though in regard to baptism he is said to have agreed with 
the Baptists ; his followers increased, and he assisted 
greatly in bringing about that reformation, by which all 
wise and good men have been delighted, and the history 
of which is so interesting and important. Wickliffe was 
a man who seems to be placed as much above praise as 
he IS above envy. He had well studied all the parts of 
theological learning ; w'as skilled in the canon of civil and 
municipal laws ; was grave, yet cheerful, and, above ail 
things, loved God with all his heart, and his neighbors as 
hirnself. For further account ol this great reformer, see 
Works of Wwkhffe,; Sfrrjpe's History of the Reformation; 
History of Oxford ; Lelavd and Fox's Acts and MoyivmenU ; 
Dr, .James' Apology jor John WicJdiffe ; Archbishop Wake's 
Slate of the Church ; Wahingham's History of England ; 
Lewis' History of the Life and Sufferings of WicXhffe ; 
and a valuable and interesting Life of this great refor- 
mer, which has been lately published by the Rev. Mr. 
Vaughan, of Kensington. (Sec Lollarus.) — Ilend. Bvtk 

WIDOW, Widowhood, as well as barrenness, was a 
kind of shame and reproach in Israel. Isaiah (54: 4.) 
says, “Thou shall forget the shame of thy youth, [passed 
in celibacy and barrenness,] and shall not remember the 
rejiroach of thy widowhood any more.” It was presumed 
that a woman of merit and reputation might have found 
a husband, either m the fiimily of her deceased husband, 
if he died childless, (see Leviratk,) or in some other fami- 
ly, if he had left children. 

God frequently iccommends to his people to be very 
carelul in relieving the widow and orphan, Exod. 22: 22. 
Dent. 10' 18. 14. 29. He even cal's himself the husband 
of the desolate one, and says, “ Let your widow.s trust in 
me.” Paul would have us honor widows that are widows 
indeed, and desolate ; (I 'I'lin 5 3, dec.) that is, we should 
have a great regard lor them, and supply them in their 
necessity ; for this is often signified by the verb to honor. 

Formerly there were widows in the Christian church, 
who, because of their poverty, w’erc placed on the list of 
peihons to be provided for ai the expense ol the church. 
'Fhere were others, who had certain <*m))loyments in the 
church ; ns, to visit sick w^nnen, to assist women at baptism, 
and to do several things winch decency would not permit 
to the otlier sex. Paul did not allow any woman lobe 
chosen into this number, unless she were threescore )’^ears 
old, at least, 1 Tim. 5 9. — Cahnet. 

WIGGLESWORTH, (Edward. D. D ,) first Holbs pro- 
fessor of divinity in Harvard college, w'^as graduated at 
Harvard college in 1710. Aftei lie commenced preaching, 
his services were enjoyed in difl'erent places. So conspi- 
cuous were hi.s talents, and so exemplary was he for every 
Christian virtue, that when the professorship of divinity 
in Harvard college was founded by T. Hollis, he was 
unanimously appointe l first professor, and was inducted 
into this office October 24, 1722. He died, conscious of 
the failings of life, yet hoping for pardon through Jesus 
Christ, .fannary 10, 1705, aged seven ty-tw'o. — Alien. 

WTLBERFORCE, (William ;) a man who, when piety 
w:as universally stigmatized in the aristocrat ical circles of 
England, and its profe.ssors banished from fashionable so- 
ciety, exerted himself, wuih a courage and consistency wor- 
thy an apostle, by his wTitings and by his example, to 
■work a moral reform in the sphere m which he moved ; 
a statesman who shone with bnlliancy in the Bnti.sh se- 
nate, even when men were dazzled with the splendor of 
Pitt and Fox ; and a philanthropist who devoted success- 
fully his best powers and his best days to the abolition of 
the slave-trade. He was born at Hull, August 24, 1759. 

Di.stingiiished as he was in other respects, the reputa- 
tion of Wilberforce was the result chiefly of his labors in 
behalf of oppressed Africa. It was m 1788 that he first 
drew the attention of parliament to the subject. A reso- 
lution passed the house that it would in the next session 
proceed to consider the state of the slave-trade, and the 
measures it might be proper to adopt with respect to it. 
In accordance with the terms of this resolution, on 12th 


of May, 1789, Mr. Wilberforce again brought the quet» 
tion before the house, introducing it with one of those 
powerful and impressive speeches which have justly 
classed him among the most eloipient men of his day. 
The usual evasion of calling further evidence was suc- 
cessfully practised by his opponents, and the suh^eet was 
delayed to the next session. In 1790, he revived the sub- 
ject, but the plea for further evidence wa^ continued ; and 
the question was again jioslponed. in the lollowing year, 
Mr. Wilberforce opened the debate witli a copious and 
energetic argument. Pitt, Fox, William Smith, and other 
member.s, came forward to support him, but in vain. His 
motion was lost by a majority of sevenly-five. 

Mr. Wilberforce w^as not to be discouraged. He re- 
new^ed the attempt in 1792, 1794, 1795, J79(), 1798, 1799, 
and as often failed. It was not until IhOl that he again 
attempted to arouse parliament to its duty. His bill 
passed the third reading in the hou.se, but in the lords was 
postponed to the ensuing session. J'his was the last time 
Mr. Wilberforce took the lead on this great que.sti()n. On 
the lOth of June, 'bOti, Mr Fox, being then in office, 
brought It forward at Mr. Wilherfori'e’s special request. 
He calculated lightly on the superior influence ol ministe- 
rial power. The biil, under the auspices of go\erriincnl, 
passed the lower house, hy a majority of one hundred and 
fourteen to fifteen, and ihiough llie efforts of lord Gren- 
ville w'as at length triumphant in the lords. But llie 
triumph was fairly given to Mr Wilherfoiee. lie was 
hailed with enthu''ia‘'tie acclamations on re-eiiteiiug the 
house after his success, and the country re-echoed the 
applause from shore to shore Mr. Wilberforce died in 
the holy triumph of a Christian, July 2S, 1833. Ills re- 
mains were deposited in Westminster abbey, 

Wf dare not presume, says an English writer, to de- 
scribe the character of this illustrious .servant of (iod 
Nor IS It necessary ; every one among us, high or low, 
rich or poor, has l>cen more or less l.imihar with his vir 
tne.s; for, in private or public, the man was .stiff tht* same. 
He had formed a lioie paradise around him, and it attended 
him wherever he went, '^'hc proi(*etion ol ih(‘ negro wa.s 
only an emanation from that pnncijile ol love which 
seemed to govern evi'ry action and every thought ; a 
brighter coruscation ot that light which radiated in all di- 
rections, and s[)read warmth and comfort on all within its 
rays 

in 1797 Mr. Wilberforce published his celebrated “Frac- 
iieal View,” a work which has been iranshilcd into rno.st 
European languages, and of winch about It fly editions 
have been printed in Gieal Ibilam and Ainenea — Loud. 
Chris. Observer, 1833 ; Arn. Bap. Mag , 1834. 

WILDERNESS. (See Dlser’c ; 

WILHE LMINIAjNS ; a denomination in the thirteenth 
century, so called from Wilhelmina, a Bohemian w’omari, 
who re.suled in the territory of Milan. She persuaded a 
large number that the Holy Gho.st w’a.s become incarnate 
in her person, for the salvation ot a great part of mankind. 
According to her doctrines, none were saved by the blood 
of Jesus but true and pious Clin.slians , while the Jew's, 
Saracens, and unworthy Christians, weie to obtain salva- 
tion through the Holy Spirit which dw'cU m her ; and that, 
in consequence thereot, all w'hieli liappcned in Christ 
during his appearance upon earth in the human nature, 
was to be exactly renew'cd m her person, or rather in that 
of the Holy Ghost, w'bich w as united to her. — Hend. Buck. 

WILKLNSONIANS ; the followers of Jemima Wilkin- 
son, w ho w as born in Cumberland, in America. In Octo- 
ber, J77f), she asserted that she was taken siek, and ac- 
tually died, and that her soul w^ent to heaven, where it still 
continues. Sixm after her body was reanimated with the 
spirit and power of Christ, upon which she set upas a pub- 
lic teacher ; and declared she had an immediate revelation 
for all she delivered, and was arrived to a state of absolute 
perfection. It is also said she pretended to foretel future 
events, to discern the secrets of the heart, and to have the 
pow'cr of healing diseases ; and if any person who had 
made application to her was not healed, she attributed it 
to his want of faith. She asserted that tho.se who refused 
to believe these exalted things concerning her will be in 
the stale of the unbelieving Jews, who rejected the counsel 
of God against themselves ; and she told her hearers that 
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it was the eleventh hour, and the last call of mercy that 
ever sliouUl be granted them : for she heard an inquiry in 
heaven, saying, “Who will go and preach to a dying 
world ?” or words to that import ; and she said she answer- 
ed, “ Here am I j send me and that she left the realms 
of light and glory, and the company of the heavenly host, 
who are continually praising and w^orshipping God, in 
order to descend upon earth, and pass through many suf- 
ferings and trials for the happiness of mankind. She as- 
sumed the title of the universal friend of mankind ; hence 
her followers distinguished themselves by the name of 
Friends. This vile impostor died m 1819. — Hend. Buck. 

WILKINS, (John, D. U.,) bishop of Chester, was born 
in 161'1, at Fawlsey, near Daventry, m Northamptonshire. 
Such was his early proficiency, that at thirteen years of 
age he was adimtfed a member of the university at Ox- 
ford, being entered a student of New inn- in Easter term, 
lf)27, but after a short stay there, he was removed to 
J\Iagdalen college, and placed under the tuition of Mr. 
John Tornbe.s, E. I) , a man of learning and uncommon 
aruteiiess as a disputarif, but still more remarkable for his 
having adopted ilie opinions of the llo]Uists, and done more 
to ])ropagate them by his writings, even when connected 
with the university, than any one man of these tunes. 
Mr. Wilkins took the degree of master of arts in 1()34. 
He Wiis now twenty-one years of age, and enteiing into 
holy orders, was appointed chaplain to lord Say and Seal, 
and afterwards to Charles, count palatine of the Rhine, 
during the residenee of that prince in England. On the 
breaking out ol the civil wars, he made no scruple of tak- 
ing the covenant, and both in liis opinions and discourses 
maiiifesled his adiierence to the popular parly. On 
the success of the side he had espoused, his conduct was 
rewarded by the beadshiji of Wadhain college, Oxford 
He married tin* sister of Oliver Cromwell, who wa.s then 
111 the zenith of liis power, and the Frotector he.sitated not 
to give his brolher-in-law a dispensation, which prevented 
his losing his preferment. 

jn he removed to the sister university, w'here lie 
was in'escrited to the headship of Trinity college j but the 
lestoraiion oi monarchy, in the following year, not only 
put a stop to his hopes of farther preferment from the re- 
pul)ln‘aii pniiy, but his connexion with the family into 
which lie had married was the cause of his being ejected 
from Ills silLiation. lie obtained the appointment of 
priMcher to the society of Gray’s inn, and having succeed- 
ed in tciiiimg the e&ieem of Villiers, duke of Buckingham, 
ihe suudiine of court favor again opened upon him. He 
■w'as presented to the rectory of St. Lawrence, Old Jewry, 
which was succeeded by the deanery of Ripon, till, iii lbt)8, 
he was elevated to the episcopal bench, and consliluled 
bishop ol Chester. He did not enjoy bis preferment long, 
for he fell a martyr to the stone, on the 19th of November, 
lil72, ending his days at the house of his friend, Dr. Til- 
lolson, in Chancery lane, London. 

Wood, as different ns his complexion and principles 
■were from tliose of Wilkins, has been candid enough lo 
bay. that “he ivas a jierson endowed wath raie gifts: he 
was a noted thcologist and preacher, a curious critic m 
several matters, an excellent mathernaiicuin and experi- 
menlist, and one as well seen in mechanisms and new 
philosophy, of which he was a great promoter, as any of 
ills time ” Burnet declares “ he M'as a man of as great 
a mind, as true a judgment, as eminent virtues, and of as 
good a soul as any he ever knew. He was a lover of 
mankind, and delighted in doing good.” IIis works are 
numerous and varied: the principal of his theological pro- 
ductions are, “ Eccle»iasies ; or, a Discourse of the Gift of 
Preaching, as it falls under the Rules of Art,” 1046 ; “ A 
Discourse concerning the Beauty of Providence, and all the 
rugged Passages of it,” 1649 ; “ Discourse concerning the 
Gift of Prayer, showing what it is, wherein it consists, 
and how far it is attainable by Industry, fee.,” 1653 ; “ Ser- 
mons on Several Occasions and “ Of the Principles and 
Duties of Natural Religion,” both in octavo. See Middle- 
^0/4, vol. iii. pp. 397 . — Jmei Chris. Biog. 

WILKS, (Matthew,) was born in 1746, at Gibraltar, 
where his father, an officer m the army, wa.s then quar- 
tered. He discovered no traces of a religious character 
until he attained the age ol iwenty-hvc. In the year 1771 


he was led to attend the preaching of theJBev. W. Percy, 
of West Bromwich, where his attention was happily ar- 
rested, and he was brought to serious reflection on the evil 
of his ways and the vanity of the world ; and from that 
time he tecanae a changed man. Encouraged by Mr. 
Percy, he was induced to enter the college of the countess 
of Huntingdon, at Trevecca, in South Wales. While a 
student there, he made great progress in theology, and 
acquired habits of preaching, which raised him above me- 
diocrity. In the autumn of 1775 he was appointed minis 
ter of the Tabernacle. In this new station he became in- 
creasingly popular, and the interest that had been so won- 
derfully excited by the preaching of Mr. Whitfield wa.s to 
a considerable degree sustained. The prominent station 
which Mr. Wilks now filled in the metropolis, connected 
with hi.s superior talents, gave him considerable influence 
among the religious part of the community, and he toolc 
an active part in forwarding many of the benevolent insti- 
tutions of the age. His name ap^iears among the loiiriders 
of the Loudon Missionary society, the British and Foreign 
Bible sotMciy, the Village Itinerant society, the Protestant 
society for the Protection of Religious Liberty, the Irish 
Evangelical, and many other societies, which he continued 
to fWer and supporl, till death terminated his labors, on 
the 29ih of January, J829, in the eighty-fourth year ol his 
age, having been more than fifty years one of the rninis- 
teis at Ihe Tabernacle and Tot ten ham-court cliapels, Lon- 
don. His remains were attended lo Bunhill Fields by 
more than eighty ministers of different denominations, all 
anxious to testify then respect to his memory. 

Mr Wilks had a brother, whose name was Mauk, who 
for many years was a respectable minister among the 
BfiplistN, and pastor of a church in the city of Norwich ; 
he was the author of several tracts, pavticulaily “ Athab- 
ah, or the Tocsin sounded, iii Thri'c Sermons,” 179.'), and 
other-s, which appeared under the signature ol “ The Nor-^ 
folk Farmer.” — Jones' Chris Biog. 

WILL ; the voluntary prmci[»lc, or the power of choice 
in an intelligent being. Its office is to determine between 
motives, 1 . c. between the confliciing opinions and desires 
lai.sod lu the soul, by different objecis, ciicumstances, law, 
eyideiice, authority, saneiious, arguments and j)ersuasion.s. 
Hence us exercise differs little from the final judgment of 
the mind. Wlien man was created, he was fully d is j)o>ed 
and freely prclerred to do what was pleasing lu the 
sight of God ; but by the full be lost Ins iormer disposi- 
tion to spiritual good; nor has he since, whatever may 
be bus wisht‘s, ho{»t)<;, and fears, any inil to that which is 
gmhl, until divine grace enlightens ihe umlcrstanding and 
changes the heart. 

“The nature of the wall, indeed, is m itself indisputably 
free. Will, as will, must be .so, or there is no sucli facul- 
ty ; but the human will, being finite, hatli a necessary 
bound, which indeed so far may be said lo confine it, be- 
cause It cannot act beyond it ; yet, wuthin the extent of its 
capacity it necessarily is and ever wdll be spontaneous 
The limits of the will, therefore, do not lake away its in- 
herent liberty. The exercise of its powers may be con- 
fined, as it necessarily must, in a finite being ; but where 
it is not confined, that exercise will correspond with its 
nature and situation.” 

This being understood, it is easy to perceive that man, 
in every supposable stale, wills only according to the 
moral condition of his faculties, habit.s, and affection.s ; 
that these being wrongly fixed, hold his w'lll in bondage ; 
and that however freely his volitions may flow within 
their extent, he cannot possibly overpass them. He, there- 
fore, while a sinful, carnal, and perverse apostate from 
God, wills only according to the nature of hi.s apostasy, 
which is continually and invariably evil, without strength 
of purjpuse to exceed its bounds into goodness, purity, and 
truth ; for otherwise he would will contrary to, or beyond 
his nature and situation, which is equally impossible in 
itself, and contradictory to the revelation of God. Hence 
his need of the remedial power of Christianity. 

But the experience of common sense and conscience 
will always decide, that no man can conscientiously make 
this excuse for his crimes, that he could not have willed 
or acted otherwise than he did. The natural benefits or 
evils arising out of moral or immoral practices are, in 
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fytcif so many rewards or punishments, exhtbiting the Be- 
ing who has so constituted our nature as a moral Gover* 
nor. This part of his government may not he so dearly 
discernible m individual instances, because much of the 
happiness and unhappiness attending virtue amd vice is 
mental and invisible. In the case of nations, however, 
considered merely as bodies politic, the internal sanction 
of an approving or reproaching conscience, of subdued or 
distracting passions, can have no existence ; and therefore 
the external sanctions are more uniformly enforced. 
Hence, whoever carefully examines the dealings of Provi- 
dence with the human race will admit, that national pros- 
perity has ever kept pace with national wisdom and inte- 
grity ; whereas, the greatest empires, when once corrupted, 
have soon become the prey of internal strife or foreign 
domination. v 

Again : man is made for society, and cannot exist 
without It : consequently, all the regulations which are 
really conducive to the maintenance of civil policy and so- 
cial order must be regarded as evident conseiiuences of our 
nature, when enlightened to the rational pursuit of its own 
advantage ; and therefore should be considered as intima- 
tions of a moral government, carried on through their in- 
tervention. In addition to which, it ought to be observed, 
that these laws may be regarded m another point of view, 
— as a most important class of moral phenomena ; inas- 
much as they virtually exhibit the most unexceptionable 
declarations of reason on this subject, because they are 
collected from the common consent of mankind, and there- 
fore rendered, in a great measure, independent of the obli- 
quities of individual intellect, the errors of private judg- 
ment, and the partial views of self-interest, prejudice, or 
passion. But all the laws of civilized nations, both in their 
enactment and administration, not only presuppose cer- 
tain notions concerning the freedom and accountableness 
of man, the merit and demerit of Human actions, and the 
inseparable connexion of virtue and vice with rewards and 
punishments, but greatly contribute to fix and perpetuate 
these notions. It is therefore evidently the intention of 
that part of the moral government with which we are ac- 
quainted, to impress these principles deeply on the human 
mind, and to induce the human race to regulate their con- 
duct accordingly. The laws, then, of this moral govern- 
ment under which we find ourselves placed, and from 
which we cannot escape, correspond with and corroborate 
the conclusions deduced from the observation of mental 
phenomena. And from both we conclude that similar 
principles of government will be adopted (so far, at least, 
as man is concerned) in other worlds and in future ages ; 
only more developed, and therefore more evidently free 
from us present apparent iraperfectiona. Upon this ac- 
count we look, m another life, for some such general dis- 
closure and consummation of the ways and wisdom of 
Providence as shall vindicate, even in the minor details, 
the grand principles upon which, generally speaking, the 
government of God is atpresenl obviously conducted. See 
Edwards on the Vtill ; Theol. Misc.y vol. iv. p. 391 ; GilVs 
Cause of God and Truth ; Toplady's Historic Proof ; Watts^ 
Essay on the Freedom of the WUl / Crybbcuie on Moral Free- 
dnm f OhamocFs T'PhrA:5,'Volr ii. pp. 175, 187; Locke on the 
Understandinff i Reid on the Active Pomts, pp. 267, 291 ; 
Essay Introductory to Edwards on the Willj by the Author of 
the Nat. Hitt, of Enthusiasm; Abercromlne on the Moral 
Feelmfts ; M. Necker on Rehgious Opinions ; Oliver's Hints ; 
FidlerU Works ; Droights Theoh^ ; Hinton on the HoHj 
Spirit ; XJpham on the WUl ; and articles Moral Aoenct, 
Moral Orlioation, Liberty, and Necessity, in this 
work.— Hend. Ruck ; Watson. 

WILL OF GOD is taken, 1. For that which he has 
from all eternity determined, which is unchangeable, and 
must certainly come to pass ; this is called his providential 
or secret will, (See Decrees of God, and pREDEsTtNATion.) 
2. It is taken for what he has prescribed to us in his word 
as the rule of duty ; this is called his preceptive or revealed 
will. (See Law, and Moral, Obligation.) 

A question of very great importance respecting our 
duty deserves here to be considered. The question is 
this ; How may a person who is desirous of following 
die dictates of Providence in every respect know the 
mind and will of God in any particular circumstance, 
147 


whether temporal or spiritual Now, in order to come at 
the knowledge of that which is proper and needful for us to 
be acquainted with, we are taught by prudence and con- 
science to make use of, 1. Deliberation. 2. Consultation. 
3. Supplication ; but, 1. We should not make our inclina- 
tions the rule of our conduct. 2. We should not make 
our particular frames the rule of our judgment and deter- 
mination. 3. We are not to be guided by any unaccoun- 
table impulses and impressions. 4. We must not make 
the event our rule of judgment. 

1. Unless something different from our present situation 
offer itself to our serious consideration, we are not to be 
desirous of changing our state, except it is unprofitable or 
unlawful. 2. When an alteration of circumstance is pro- 
posed to us, or Providence lays two or more things before 
our eyes, we should endeavor to take a distinct view of 
each case, compare them with one another, and then de 
termine by such maxims as these : — Of two natural evils 
choose the least ; of two moral evils choose neither ; of 
two moral or spiritual good things choose the greatest. 3. 
When, upon due cansideration, nothing appears in the 
necessity of the case or the leadings of Providence to make 
the way clear, we must not hurry Providence, hut remain 
in a suite of suspense ; or abide where we are, waiting 
upon the Lord by prayer, and waiting for the Lord in the 
way of his providence. In all cases, it should be our per- 
petual concern to keep as much as possible out of the way 
of temptation to omit any duty, or commit any sin. We 
should endeavor to keep up a reverence for the word and 
providence of God upon our hearts, and to have a steady 
eye to his glory, and to behold God in covenant as ma- 
naging every providential circumstance in subserviency 
to his gracious purposes in Christ Jesus. Pike and Hay- 
ward's Cases of Oonscimee^ p. 156. — Hend. Buck. 

WILL WORSHIP ; the invention and practice of such 
expedients of appeasing or of pleasing God as neither rea- 
son nor revelation suggests. — Hend. Buck. 

WILLARD, (Samuel,) an eminent divine, was born in 
Massachusetts, and received his education at Harvard 
college, where he vras gra lunted in 1650. He was settled 
over the Old South church m Boston, and became the 
most celebrated among his contemporaries m the ministry. 
Id 1701 he was made vice-president of Harvard college, 
and continued in this office till his death, in 1707. He 
published a large numlicr of sermons, and a folio volume 
of divinity. — Davenport ; Alien. 

WILLET, (Andrew, D. D. ;) a learned and laborious 
divine of the English church, m the reign of Elizabeth. 
He engaged himself most sedulously, in addition to his 
professional labors, in digesting the ihihers, councils, ec- 
clesiastical historicfc., die civil and canon law, and other 
authors. His Synopsis Papisnu is his most celebrated 
work. His character as a minister was pleasant and gen- 
tle, rather drawing by persuasion than driving by fear. 
He was killed by a fall from his horse, in his fifiy-ninth 
year, December 4, 1621. — Middleton, vol. ii. p. 395. 

WILLIAMS, (John,) a divine and statesman, was born, 
in 1582:, at Aberconway, in Wales, and was educated at 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. After having held several 
minor but valuable preferments, he was made bishop of 
Lincoln, and keeper of the great seal, in 1621. Or the 
office of lord keeper he was deprived by Charles I. on his 
accession. He was sub.sequently prosecuted in the star- 
chamber, and sentenced to a fine of ten thousand pounds, 
and imprisoned in the Tower. The proceedings were, 
however, rescinded in 1640, and in the following year he 
was translated to the sec of York. Daring the civil war 
he made an ineffectual attempt to hold out Conway castle 
against the parliament. He died in 1650. Williams was 
a strenuous opponent to Laud. — Davenport. 

WILLIAMS, (Rooer.) This' illustrious man, the father 
and champion of religious liberty, and founder of the state 
of Rhode Island, was liorn in Wales, 1599. Of his family 
we have no account on which we con place dependence. It 
has been asserted that he was a relative of Cromwell. This 
may have arisen from his frequent association with him, 
and the agreement of their opinions on many important 
points, but we cannot ascertain that he ever clainaed 
any other connexion. In his early youth he felt the vital 
importance of religion, and the talent he on one occaskm 
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displayed in taki^ notes of a sermon secured him the 
patronage of Sir Edward Cole|». This gentleman enabled 
him to pursue his studies at one of the universities. On 
leaving the university, he entered upon the study of law. 
It was not long however before he directed his attention 
to more congenial pursuits in theology. Having obtained 
the necessaiy qualifications, he was ordained as a clergy- 
man of the established church, and took the charge of a 
parish ; but on account of his liberal principles, and his 
having embraced the views of the persecuted Puritans, 
he was obliged to flee from the tyranny of the bishops, 
and from his native country. He embarked for New 
England, and arrived at Boston February fi, 1630. 

He was then,'’ says Mr. Bancroft, ^*but little more 
than 30 years of age ; but his mind had already matured a 
doctrine which secures him on immortality of fame, as its 
application has given religious peace to the American 
world. He was a Puritan, and a fugitive from English 
persecution ; but his wrongs bad not clouded his accurate 
understanding ; in the capacious recesses of his mind be 
had revolved the nature of intolerance, and he, and he 
alone, had arrived at the great principle which is its sole 
effectual remedy. He announced his discovery under the 
simple proposition of the sanctity of conscience. The civil 
magistrate should restrain crime, but never control opi- 
nion ; should punish guilt, but never violate the freedom 
of the soul. The doctrine contained within itself an en- 
tire reformation of theological jurisprudence j it would 
blot from the statute-book the crime of non-conformity ; 
would quench the fires that persecution had so long kept 
burning ; would repeal every law compelling attendance 
on public worship ; would abolish tithes and all forced 
contributions to the maintenance of religion ; would give 
an equal protection to every form of religious faith ; and 
never sutler the authority of the civil government to be 
enlisted against the mosque of the Mussulman or the altar 
of the fire-worshipper, against the Jewish synagogue or 
the Roman cathedral. It is wonderful with what distinct- 
ness Roger Williams deduced these inferences from his 
great principle, the consistency with which, like Pascal 
and Edwards, those bold and profound reasoners on other 
subjects, he accepted every fair inference from his doc- 
trines, and the circumspection with which he repelled 
every unjust imputation. 

“ So soon, therefore, as Williams arrived in Boston, be 
found himself among the New England churches, but not 
of them. They had not yet renounced the use of force in 
religion ; and he could not with his entire mind adhere to 
churches which retained the offensive features of English 
legislation. The magistrates insisted on the presence of 
every man at public worship ; Williams reprobated the 
law ; the w'orst statute in the English code was that which 
did but enforce attendance upon the parish church. To 
compel men to unite with those of a different creed he re- 
garded as an open violation 'of their natural rights ; to 
drag to public worship the irreligious and the unwilling, 
seemed only like requiring hypocrisy. *An unbelieving 
soul is dead in sin such was his argument ; and to force 
the indifferent from one worship to another, ‘was like 
shifting a dead man into spveral changes of apparel,’ 

‘ No one should be bound to worship or,’ he added, ‘ to 
maintain a worship against his own consent.’ ‘What,’ 
exclaimed his antagonists, amazed at his tenets ; ‘ is not 
the laborer wwthy of his hire ?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied he, 

‘ from them that hire him.’ 

“The magistrates were selected exclusively from the 
members of the church ; with equal propriety, reasoned 
Williams, ‘might a doctor of physic or a pilot’ be se- 
lected according to his skill m theology and Iiis standing 
in the church, 

“ It was objected to him, that his principles Subverted all 
good government. The commander of the vessel of state, 
replied Williams, may maintain order on board the ship, 
and see that it pursues its course steadily, even though 
the dissenters of the crew are not compelled to attend the 
public prayers of their companions. 

“ Bat the controversy finally turned on the question of the 
rights and duty of magistrates to gupd the minds of the 

n le against corruption, and to punish what would seem 
em error and heresy. Magistrates, Williams Assert- 


ed, are but the agents of the people, or its trustees, on 
whom no spiritual power in matters of worship can ever 
be conferred ; since conscience belongs to the individual 
and is not the property of the body politic ; and with ad- 
mirable dialectics, clothing the great truth in its boldest 
form, be asserted that ^ the civil magistrate may not in- 
termeddle even to stop a church from apostasy and here- 
sy that equal protection should be extended to every 
sect and cvenr form of worship. With corresponding dis- 
tinctness he foresaw the influence of his principles on so- 
dety. ‘ The removal of the yoke of soul-oppression,’ to 
use the words in which, at a later day, he confirmed his 
early view, ‘ as it will prove, an act of mercy and right- 
eousness to the enslaved nations, so it is of binding force 
to engage the whole and every interest and conscience to 
preserve the common liberty and peace.’ 

Even here therefore his views touching the limits of 
ecclesiastical and civil power were so much in advance of 
the age, that they gave offence, and on his being invited 
to assist Mr. Skelton, of Salem, the general court of Mas- 
sachusetts interfered; but the church persisted, and he 
for a short period remained with them. He was however 
obliged to withdraw in the course of the summer to Ply- 
mouth, where he was chosen colleague with Mr. Smith, 
the pastor, and remained two years. At this time he 
took the opportunity of cultivating the acquaintance of 
Massasoit and Canonicus, two Indian chiefs of the Poka- 
noket and Narraganset tribes, and seems to have had 
some thoughts of devoting himself entirely as a missiona- 
ry to this race. On a renewed invitation, however, he 
again returned to Salem in 1633, and on the death of Mr. 
Skelton the year following was chosen sole pastor. He 
was not long allowed to remain in peace. In July, 1635, 
he was summoned to Boston by the general court, chiefly 
on account of that grand principle which has immortaliifed 
his name, that the civil power has no jurisdiction over 
THE CONSCIENCE. To avoid transportation to England, he 
was obliged, in January, 1635-6, to leave his flock, and 
seek shelter in the territory oi' Narraganset. After ex- 
treme suffering, he purchased land sufficient for his little 
colony, and divided it among the twelve persons who ac- 
companied him, designing to make this settlement a re- 
fuge for all distre.ssed consciences. The town which he 
founded he called, as a memorial of the divine mercy, 
Providence. The government was established on the 
pnnciples of a pure democracy. He neglected no oppor- 
tunity at the same time of improving and elevating the 
character of the Indians, and by his consistent behavior 
and Christian conduct obtained a greater influence over 
them than any other man of his age. By means of this 
influence, even at the hazard of his life, on two memorable 
occasions he saved the Massachusetts colony from ex- 
tinction, thus, in the spirit of Christ, returning good for 
evil. 

Having embraced the principled of the Bapti.sts, and 
submitted to baptism, Mr. Williams founded the first Bap- 
tist church in Providence, in 1638. A short time after, 
in consequence of a perplexity arising from the misinter- 
pretation of prophecy, he withdrew from church connex- 
ion ; though his conscience continued tender, anti he ar- 
dently desired the solution of his doubts. The remainder ^ 
of Mr. Williams’ life was chiefly occupied in the affairs 
of the colony ; in obtaining a charter from England , 
checking the excesses of faction, which at times threa- 
lened its rum ; and raising it to that honorable estimation 
to which by virtue of its excellent institutions it was enti- 
tled. For this purpose he twice visited his nktive coun- 
try, and while there published the greater part of his 
valuable works. With all these cares, we still find him 
paying attention to his ministerial duties, and in his se- 
venty-seventh year be was still visiting the Narraganset 
territory, and freely preaching to the natiVe tribes the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. Thus lived this venerable 
patriarch, one of the most illustrious, unaffectedly pious, 
conscientious, forgiving, noble-minded, and disinterested 
of men — one who, in all his persecutions, cares, and diffi- 
culties, maintained with unsullied integrity the liberal and 
evangelical principles he professed, steadily advancing as 
far as light was given him — and who has done more to 
the promotion of civil and religious liberty than any man 
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whose name can be mentioned in the annals of modem 
history. We can here cite the language of Mr. Bancroft. 

At a time when Germany was the battle field for all Eu* 
rope in the implacable wars of religion, when even Holland 
was bleeding with the anger of vengeful factions, when 
France was st^ll to go through the fearful struggle with 
bigotry, when England was gasping under the despotism 
of intolerance, more than forty years before William Penn 
became an American proprietary, Roger Williams asserted 
the great doctrine of intellectual liberty. It became his 
glory to found a state upon that principle, and to stamp 
himself upon its rising institutions, in characters so deep 
that the impre.ss has remained to the present day, ana, 
like the image of Phidias on the shield of Minerva, can 
never be erased without the total destruction of the work. 
The principles which he first sustained amidst the bicker- 
ings of a colonial pansh, next asserted in the general 
court of Massachusetts, and then introduced into the wilds 
on Narraganset bay, he soon found occasion to publish to 
the world, and to defend as the basis of the religious free- 
dom of mankind. He was the first person in modern 
Christendom to assert in its plenitude the doctrine of the 
IriLierty of conscience, the equality of opinions before the 
law ; and m its defence he was the harbinger of Milton, 
the precursor and the superior of Jeremy Taylor. For 
Taylor limited his toleration to a few Christian sects ; the 
philanthropy of Williams compassed the earth ; 1'aylor 
favored partial reform, commended lenity, argued for for- 
bearance, and entered a special plea in behalf of each 
tolerable seel j AViJliams would permit persecution of no 
opinion, 'of no religion, leaving heresy unharmed by law^, 
and orthodoxy unprotected by the terrors of penal sta- 
tutes. Taylor still clung to the necessity of positive regu- 
lations enforcing religion and eradicating error; he re- 
sembled the poets who in their folly first declare their hero 
to be invulnerable, and then clothe him in earthly armor 5 
Williams was willing to leave truth alotte, in her own 
panoply of light, believing that if, in the ancient feud be- 
tween truth ami error, the employment of force could be 
entirely abrogated, truth would have much the best of 
the bargain. 

“ If Copernicus is held in nerpetual reverence, because 
on his death-bed he publishca to the world that the sun is 
the centre of our system, if the name of Kepler is pre- 
served in the annals of human excellence for his sagacity 
111 detecting the laws of planetary motion, if the genius of 
Newton has been almost adored for dissecting a ray of 
light, and weighing heavenly bodies as in a balance, let 
there be for the name of Roger Williams at least some 
humble place among those who have advanced moral sci- 
ence and made themselves the benefactors of mankind.” 

He died in his eighty-fourth year, at Providence, and 
was there buried with all the solemnity the colony was 
able to show. His principal works are, Key to the Indian 
Language ; the Bloody Tenet of PcTsecation for Cause 
of Conscience, and Reply to Mr Cotton ; Exjieriinents on 
Spiritual Life and Health, w^ith their Preservatives; and 
his work containing the account of his controversy vrith 
the Quakers, quaintly entitled, George Fox digged out of 
his Burrows. — Knowles' Memoir of JRo^er Williams ; Park- 
vs' New England ; Am. Bap. Mag. for 1820, and 1834 ; 
Bentley's Election Sermon ; Mass. Hist. CoUertmtis ; Hun- 
ter's 1826 ; Judge Story's Plynwutk Discourses and 

Bancroft's History of the. United States^ vol. i. 

WILLIAMS, (Daniei., D. D.,) an eminent non-conform- 
ist divine, was born at Wrexham, in Denbiglwhire, about 
the year 1644. He appears to have labored under disad- 
vantages as to his early education, the defects of which he 
supplied by self-application and diligence. Being natural- 
ly of a serious turn of mind, he devoted himself to the 
work of the Christian ministry and, at the age of nine- 
teen, became a preacher among the Presbyterians. After 
officiating in various parts of England, he went to Ireland, 
as chaplain to the countess of Meath, and afterwards set- 
tled as pastor of a church in Dublin. In this situation he 
continued near twenty years, highly respected and es- 
teemed ; and having married a lady of an honorable fa- 
mily, he obtained with her a considerable estate. His 
attachment to the Protestant cause subjecting him to in- 
convenience in that Caitholic country, he removed to Lon- 


don in the latter part of the reign of James 11., and after 
the revolution he was chosen minister of a Presbyterian 
congregation in Bishopsgate street. In 1091 he succeeded 
Mr. Baxter as one of the lecturers at Pinner’s Hall cha- 
pel ; and he continued to officiate there till theological 
disputes occasioned a separation, and many of the .subscri- 
bers seceding, established the lecture at Salters’ hall, whi- 
ther Mr. Williams, together wdth Dr. Bales, Mr. John 
Howe, and Mr. Alsop, removed as preachers. 

In 1692 he published a tract, entitled “ Gospel Truth 
stated and vindicated,” against the ultra-Calvmism of Dr. 
Crisp ; and he afterwards added A Defence of Gosf>el 
Truth,” dec., octavo. These publications subjected him 
to the imputation of Socinianism, which he indignantly 
repelled. His wealth and talents gave him much influ- 
ence among his brethren in the early part of the last cen- 
tury ; and he distinguished himself by opposing the bills 
against occasional conformity, and for im^sing the sacra 
menial test on the Dissenters in Ireland, as well a.s on 
other occasions. He died January 26, 1715-16. 

Besides numerous benefactions for charitable purposes 
he bequeathed estates for the support of six Presbyteriaa 
students at the university of Glasgow ; and also his pri 
vale collection of books, and a sum of money, for Ihf 
foundation of a public library in London, which led to thf 
establishment of the Red Cross Street Institution, opened 
in 1729. Dr. Williams’ Works were collected and pub 
lished by his direction, m five volumes, octavo, consisting 
of practical discourses and tracts, 1738—1750. Aikin't 
Gen. Tiiog. — Jojies' Chns. Biog. 

WILLIAMS, (Edwaru, D. D.,) ma.ster of Rotherham 
academy, w^as born November 14, 1750, at Gland w’yd, 
near Denbigh. His father intended him for a clergyman 
in the established church. To this, however, the son be- 
came averse, to the no little mortification and chagnn of 
his parent. In 1771 he became a member of a Congrega- 
tional church in Denbigh, where he commenced public 
speaking, and, in a little time, was sent to prosecute his 
studies at the Dissenting academy at Abergavenny. His 
first settlement in ine ministry was at Ross, in Hereford- 
shire, w'here he was ordained in 1776; but not liking the 
.situation, he removed 111 the following year to Oswestry, 
in Shropshire, where a more extended field of usefulness 
presented itself to him. In 1781 an application was made 
to him from lady Glenorcby to receive under bis tuition a 
few young men, destined for the ministerial office, to 
which he consented, and five w^ere placed under hts care. 
Soon after this, the academy was removed from Aberga- 
venny to Oswestry, wdiere Mr. Williams now commenced 
the delivery of a course of college lectures, which he con- 
tinued for about ten years, when he transferred the acade- 
my to other hands, and removed to Birmingham in 1792. 
After spending three years at the latter place, he rcceiveil 
an invitation to superintend the concerns of the Indepen- 
dent academy at Rotherham, in Yorkshire, to W'hich sta- 
tion he removed in 1795, and that station he continued to 
occupy to the period of his death, March 9, 1813 

As a preacher his reputation did not rank high ; he was 
cold and heavy ; but he signalized himself as an author in 
the number, if not the merit of his publications. His Reply 
to Mr. Abraham Booth, on the baptismal controversy, 
made its appearance in 1789, in two volumes, 12ra(i; and 
in the following year he gave, m four volumes octavo, 

An Abridgment of Dr. Owen's Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews.” In 1804 he superintendetl an edition 
of the works of Doddridge ; and, two years afterwards, of 
those of president Edwards, which he accompanied with 
notes. He was fond of metaphysical disquisitions, and 
undertook to expound the Origin of Evil, not much to the 
satisfaction, however, even of his own admirers. In 1809 
he published his greatest undertaking, viz. “An Essay on 
the Equity of the Divine Government, and the Sovereignty 
of the Divine Grace,” which has been abundantly praised 
by his friends, and the fundamental principles of which 
even his enemies would scarcely be found hardy enough to 
controvert ; viz. that in the administration of the divine 
government, the Most High never punishes his creatures 
but when they deserve U, nor displays his sovereignty but 
in conferring unmerited favors. This work has reached 
a second edition. Dr. Williams’ character as a minister. 
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and in all the social relations of life, was highly respecta- 
ble, and his deportment as president of the academy enti- 
tled him to the warmest testimonies of approbati^ from 
the students. See lAfr by Mr> Gilbert . — Joitea^ Chrit. Biog. 
WILLOW ; a well-known tree. (See BAsri-ON, City 

ILSON, (Joim,) first minister of Boston, was born at 
Windsor, England, in 1588. He was educated at King’s 
college, Cambridge, where ho obtained a fellowshm ; but 
was deprived of it for his non-conformity to the English 
church. After studying law for three years at one of the 
inns of court, he directed his attention to theology, and 
was a chaplain m several honorable families. He then 
settled in the ministry at Sudbury, in Suffolk. lu 1630 he 
came to this country, in the same fleet with governor 
Winthrop. A church was formed on Friday, July 30, 
and, August 27, Mr. Wilson was ordained as teacher by 
the imposition of hands. In 1633, he received Mr. Cotton 
as his colleague, and after his death Mr. Norton, July 23, 

1656. He survived them both. He died August 7, 1687, 
aged seventy-eight. 

Mr. Wilson was one of the most bumble, pious, and be- 
nevolent men of the age in which he lived. Kind affec- 
tions and zeal were the prominent traits in his character. 

Every one loved him, aiid he was regarded as the father 
of the new plantation. Yet he partook of the common 
error of his times, in calling upon the civil magistrate to 
punish those who were deemed heretical in doctrine. His 
portrait is in the library of the Historical society. He 
published, in England, Some Helps loFarth, 12mo. — Allen. 

, WILSON, (Thomas, D, D., LL. D.,) an English prelate, 
distinguished for his learning and piety, was born at Bur- 
ton, in the hundred of Wirral, county of Chester, Decem- 
ber, 1663. From a school at Chester he removed to Tri- 
nity college, Dublin, where be took his degrees in arts, 
and studied medicine, which he abandoned for divinity. 

In 1686 he was ordained, and obtained a curacy in Lanca- 
shire, and having taken priest’s orders in 168d, he subse- 
quently became chaplain to the earl of Derby, whose eld- 
est son he attended as tutor during a tour on the continent 
of Europe. On the death of hia pupil he returned to Eng- 
land, and having been nominated by his patron to the bi- 
shopric of the Isle of Man, he was consecrated in January, 
1697-8. Though the revenues of his see were only three 
hundred pounds a year, he made them suffice to support 
the dignity of his station, and to contribute to the comforts 
of the poor and helpless. He built a new chapel at Cas- 
tleton, established parochial libraries, and improved the 
agriculture of the Isle of Mao, by introducing corn, horse.s, 
cattle, and sheep, from England. This exemplary bishop 
was so attached to bis bumble benefice, that he refused 
the offer of an English bishopric ; and such was the public 
estimation in which bis character was held, that dunug a 
war with France be procured an order fnKn the French 
minister that no privateer should commit ravages on the 
Isle of Man. H^e died on the 7th of March, 1755. His 
works were collected by his son, Dr. Thomas Wilsou, and 
published, London, 1780, in quarto. They were also re- 
printed by the Rev. Clement Crutwell, of Bath, in two 
volumes, folio j who also edited a splendid edition of the 
Bible, with notes by Inshop Wilson, London, 1785, in 
quarto. Bing. Brit. — Jnmf Chris. Burg. 

WILSON, (James P., D. D.,) minister in Philadelphia, 
was first a distinguished lawyer, and then was for many 
years the pastor of the first Presbyterian church. lie died 
at his residence in Bucks county, December 10, 1830. His 
general knowledge and talents, and bis usefuliiess and 
excellent character, caused him to be regarded as one of 
the most distinguished men of this country. He poUished 
Lectures on the Parables and the Historical Parts of the 
New Testament, 8vo, 1810 ; and Introdaction to the Study 
of Hebrew, 1816.— 

WILSON, (Alexander,) the celebrated omtchologist, 
was born at Paisley, Scotland, and came to Delaware in 
1794. Removing to Philadelphia, he became acquainted 
with Mr. Bartram, the naturalist, and devoted himself to 
the cultivation of natural history. His great woik is the 
American Ornithology, in seven volumes, quarto, splendid- 
ly executed, and very accurate and comprehensive. He 
possessed considerstlic taste Ibr literature, and published 


several small poems of much beauty. He died in 1813. 
Wilson appears to have been a man of sincere piety, and 
to hare Men animated in Ims great work by Christian 
principlee. — Dmenporl. 

WlNCHELL, (Jambs M.,) a valued minister in Boston^ 
was bom in Duchess county, New York, in 1791 j was gra- 
duated at Brown university 1813 } and succeeded Mr. 
Clay in the first Baptist church in Boston, March 30, 1814. 
Here be labored successfully, and much beloved, for six 
years. He died of the consumption, Feb. 22, 1830, aged 
twenty-eight. He published an arrangement of Watts’ 
Hymns, with a sup^ement, and two Discourses, contain- 
ing a histoi^ of his church, 1819 . — AUen ; Am. Bay. Mag. 

WINCHESTER, (Elhanan,) was born in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, in 1751. Without an academical educa- 
tion he commenced {preaching, and was the first minister 
of the Baptist church in Newton. In 1778 he was a 
minister on Pedee river, in Sonth Carolina, zealously 
teaching the Calvinistic doetriirra, as explained by Dr. GUI. 
In the following year his labors were very useful among the 
negroes. In 1781 he became a preacher of universal res- 
toration in Philadelphia, where he remained several years. 
He afterwards endeavored to propagate his sentiments iti 
various parts of America and England. He died at Han- 
ford, Connecticut, in April, 1797, aged forty-five. His sys- 
tem IS very similar to that of Dr. Chauncy. He published 
a volume of Hymns, 1776 ; a plain Political Catechism 
for schools; a Sermon on Re.storation, 1781; Universal 
Restoration, in four dialogues, J786 ; Lectures on the Pro- 
phecies, Amer. edit, two vols. octavo, 1800. — Allen. 

WIND. The Hebrews, like us, acknowledge four prin- 
cipal winds : (Ezek. 42r 16 — 18.) the east wind, the north 
wind, the sonth wind, and the west wind, or that from the 
Mediterranean sea. (See Whirlwind.) — Watson. 

WINDOWS. The method of building both in Barbary 
and the Levant seems to have continued the same from 
the earliest ages. All the windows open into private 
courts, if we except sometimes a latticed window or bal- 
cony towards the street. It is only during the celebration 
of some zeenahf or public festival, that these houses and 
their latticed windows are left open ; for this being a time 
of great liberty, and revelling, and extravagance, each 
family is ambitious of adorning both the in.side and out- 
side of their houses with the richest part of tbeir fiirnr- 
ture ; while crowds of both sexes, dressed out in their 
best apparel, and laying aside all ceremony and restraint, 
go in and out where they please. The account we have 
(2 Kings 9: 30.) of Jezebel’s painting her face, trring her 
head, and looking out at a window upon Jehu’s public en- 
try into Jezreel, gives us a lively idea of an eastern lady 
at one of those solemnities. — Watsfm. 

WINE ; (<n», Gen. 19: 32 ; oinnsj Matt. 9: 17.) a liqttor 
expressed from grapes. (See Vine, and Grapes.) 

The art of refining wine upon the lees was known to 
the Jews The particular process, as it i.s now practised 
in the island of Cyprus, is de.scrib^ in Miariti’s Travels. 
The wine is put immediately from the vat into large vases 
of potters’ ware, pointed at the bottom, till they are nearly 
full, when they are covered tight and buried. At the end 
of a yepr what is designed for sale is drawn into wooden 
casks^ The dregs m the vases are put into wooden casks 
destined to receive wine, with as much of the liquor as is 
necessary to prevent them from becoming dry before use. 
Casks thus prepared arc veiy valuable. When the wine 
a year old is put in, the dregs rise, and make it appear 
muddy, but afterward they subside and carry down ail the 
other (teulences. Thejdregs are so much valued that they 
are not sold with tlie wine in the vaae« unless particulariy 
mentioned. 

The ** new wine,” or must, is mentioned, Ismah 49: 22. 
Joel 1: 5. 3: 18. and Amos 9: 13, under the name axis. 
The mixed wine,” mmsa, (Prov. 23: 3ft, and in Isaiah 65; 
11. rendered ** drink-offering,”) may mean wine made 
stronger and more inebriating by the addition of higher 
and more powerful ingredients, such as honey, spices, de- 
frutum, or wine inspissated by boiling it down, myrrh, 
mandragm, and other strong drugs, Prov. 23; 30. Isa. 5: 
22. 51; 17. Rev. 14: 10. « Spiced wne,” (Cant. 8: 2.) 
was wine rendered more palatable and fra^ant with aro- 
matics, This was considered ns a great delicacy. Spiced 
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wines were not peculiar to the Jews ; Hafiz speaks of 
wines richly bitter, richly sweet*” The Romans lined 
their vessels, amphoraf with odorous gums, to give the 
wine a warm bitter flavor ; and the Orientals now use the 
admixture of spices to give their wines a favorite relish. 
The “ wine of Helbon” (£zek. 27: 18.) was an excellent 
kind of wine, known to the ancients by the name of chalu 
bonium pinum. It was made at Damascus ; the Persians 
had planted vineyards there on purpose, says Posidosius, 
quoted by Athenmus. This author says that the kings of 
Persia used no other wine. Hosea (14: 7.) mentions the 
wine of Lebanon. The wines from the vineyards on that 
mount are even to this day in repute j but some think that 
this may mean a sweet-scented wine, or wine flavored with 
fragrant gums.— IPctsdn. 

VVINE-PRESS ; (purah,parah , Ihws.} This was in the 
vineyard, Isa. 53: 3. Zech. 14: 10. Haggai 2: 16. Matt. 
21: 33. Kev. 14: 19, 20.* The press consisted of two re- 
ceptacles, which were either built of stones and covered 
With plast(?r, or hewn out of a large rock. The upper re- 
ceptacle, called nabj as it is constructed at the present time 
in Persia, is nearly eight feet square and four feet high. 
Into this the grapes are thrown and trodden out by five 
men. The juice flows out into the lower receptacle, 
through a grated aperture, which is made in the side near 
the bottom of the upper one. Tlie treading of the wine- 
press was laborious, and not very favorable to cleanliness : 
the garments of the persons thus employed were stained 
with the red juice ; and yet the employment was a joyful one. 
Tt was performed with singing, accompanied with musical 
in.struments, Isa. 16: 9, 10. Jer. 25; 30 . 48: 32, 33. Figu- 
ratively, vintage, gleaning, and treading the wme-press, 
signified battles and great slaughter, Isa. 17: 6. 63: 1 — 3. 
Jer. 49. 9. Lam. 1; 1-5. — Waism. 

.WINSLOW, (Edward,) governor of Plymouth colony, 
the son of E. Winslow, was bwn in Worcestershire, in 1594. 
In his travels becoming acquainted with Mr. Kobinson at 
Leyden, he joined his church, and accompanied the first 
settlers of New England m 1620. Posse.ssiiig great ac- 
tivity and resolution, he was eminently useful in the 
establishment of the colony. When the first conference 
was held with Massassoit, he oiTered himself as a hostage. 
On visiting Narraganset, in 162.3, the king was found ex- 
tremely sick ; but the skilful attendance of Mr. Winslow 
was the means of restoring him to health. In his grati- 
tude Massassoit discloscdjsi plot of the “ Massachuseuks,” 
which was suppres.sed by Standish. In the autumn of 
1623 Mr. Winslow went to England as an agent for the 
colony. He went again to England m 1621, and returned 
in 1625. In 1633 he was chosen goveniorj he was again 
elected in 1636 and 1644. Going to England as an agent 
in 16.35, he was thrown into the Fleet prison for seventeen 
wcck.s for teaching in the church at Plymouth, and for 
performing the ceremony of marriage. He exerted his 
influence in England to form the Sovaety for Propagating 
the Gospel in New England, which was incorporated in 
1649, and of which he was an active member. In 1655 
he was appointed one of the commissioners to superin. md 
the expedition against the Spaniards in the West Indies. 
In the passage between Hispaniola and Jamaica, he died, 
of a fever, May 8, 1655, aged sixty, and was buried in the 
ocean . — A^lcn. 

WINTER, (Samuel, D. D.,) provo.st of Trinity college, 
Dublin, was born in 1603. He was converted at the age 
of twelve, and contributed much to the advancxnnent of 
religion and learning, especially in the college, where, 
owing to the iniquity and distractions of the times, great 
degeneracy prevailed. He was exceedingly active and in- 
dustrious for God, and thought no pains too great whereby 
men*s souls might be edified. He Was meek and afifable 
in his carriage towards all men, so that his company was 
pleasing and delightful to many who were averse to his 
doctrines. He died December 29, 1666, in his sixty-third 
yeAr.—j\Iiddl€ton, vol. iii. p. 387, 

WINTHBOP, (John,) first governor of Massachusetts, 
was born at Groton, in Suffolk, January 12, 1587, and was 
bred to the law. Having converted a fine estate of six or 
seven hundred pounds per annum into money, he em- 
barked for America in the fprty-third year of his age, as 
the leader of those persons who settled the ceflony of Mas- 


B^usetts, and with a commission as governor, He ar- 
rived at Salem, June 12, 1630, and soon removed to 
Charlestown, and afterwards crossed the river to Shaw- 
mui, or Boston. For eleven years he was rechosen go- 
vernor, for which office he was eminently qualified. His 
time, his exertions, bis interest, were all devoted to the in- 
fant plantation He died, wqfu out by toils and depressed 
by afflictions, March 26, 1649, aged sixty -one. He was 
a most faithful and upright magistrate, and exemplary 
Christian. In his Journal he kept an exact account of oc- 
currences and transactions in the colony flown to the year 
1648, which was of great service 'to Hubbard, Mather, and 
Prince. Mr.. James Savage published a new edition, in 
two vols. octavo, 1825. Besides adding valuable notes, he 
collated the former manuscripts with the edition of 1790, 
and corrected many errors and suggested aroendmen..s 
Mather's Magnaha^ li. 8 — 15 ; Belknap's Biog. ii. 337, 
338 ; Knowles' Memoir of Roger WUhams^ — Allen. 

WTNTHROP, (John, F. B. S.,) governor or Connecti- 
cut, and the friend of Roger Williams, was the son of the 
preceding, and his fine genius was improved by a liberal 
education in the universities of Cambridge and of Dublin, 
and by travel upon the continent He arrived at Boston 
in October, 1635, with authority to make a settlement in 
Connecticut, and the next month despatched a number of 
persons to build a fort at Say brook. He was chosen go- 
vernor in 1657, and again in 1659, and from that period 
he was annually re-elected till his death. In 1061 he went 
to England and procured a charter incorporating Connec- 
ticut and New Haven into one colony. H<‘ died at Bo.s- 
toii, April 5, 1676, aged severity years. He possessed a 
rich variety of knowledge, and w^as particularly skilled in 
chemistry and physic. His valuable qualities as a gen- 
tleman, a Christian, a philosopher, and a magistrate, se- 
cured to him universal respect. He publislicil some valua- 
ble communications m the Philosophical Transactions. 
Knowles' Memotr of Baser Williams. — Alien. 

WINTHROP, (John, LL. D., F. K. S ,) Hollis pro- 
fe.s8or of mathematics and natural philosophy in Harvard 
college, was the son of Adam Winthrop, a member of the 
council, and a descendaiu oi the governor of Massachu- 
setts. He was graduated in 1732. In 1738 he was ap- 
pointed profe.«!.sor in the place of Mr. Greenwood. He 
immediately entered upon the duties of this office, and dis- 
charged them with fidelity and high reputation through 
life. In 1761 he sailed to St, John’s, in Newfoundland, to 
observe the transit of Venus over the sun’s disk, June 6th, 
agreeably to the recommendation of Mr. Halley. When 
the day arrived, he was favored with a fine, clear morn- 
ing, and he enjoyed the inexpressible satisfaction of ob- 
serving a phenomenon which had nevej- before been seen, 
excepting by Mr. Horrox, in 1639, by any inhabitant of 
the earth. He died at Cambridge, May 3, 1779, aged 
sixty-four. He was Uistinguished for his very intimate 
aequainiance with raathematicai science. His talents in 
investigating and communicating truth were very rare. 
In the variety and extent of his knowledge he has seldom 
been equalled. He had deeply studied the policies of dif- 
ferent ages ; he had read the principal fathers j and ho 
was thoroughly acquainted with the controversy between 
Christians and deists. His firm faith in the Christian reli- 
gion was founded upon an accurate examination ol the 
evidences of its truth, and the virtues of his life added a 
lustre to his intellectual powers and scientific attainments. 
In his family he devoutly maintained the wwship of the 
Supreme Being. While lie himself attended upon the po- 
sitive institutions of the gospel, he could not conceive 
what rea.son any one who caHed himself a Christian 
could give for neglecting them. The day before his death 
he said ; The hope that is set before us in the New Testa- 

ment is the only thing whiefi will support a man in his 
dying hour. If any man builds en any other foundation, 
in my apprehen.sion his foundation will fail.” His accu- 
rate observations of the transit of Mercury, in 1740, were 
noticed by the Royal society of London. He pui>lished a 
Iiecture on Earthquakes, 1755 ; Answer to Mr. Prince's 
Letter upon Earthquakes, 1756 ; two Letters on Comets, 
1759; an Account of several Fiery Meteors, 1765, — 
Alim. 

WIRT, (WILI4AM, LL. D. j) a distinguished American 
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lawyer. He comxnenced practice in Virginia, in 1792, and 
after reaping a rich harvest of etnolument, office, and 
fame, in that state, he was appointed attorney-general of 
the United States, by Mr. Munroe, which office be sus- 
tained with eininence and efficiency during the adminis- 
trations of Messrs. Monroe and Adams. At the close of 
the latter administration he retired from office, and renewed 
his professional latos in Baltimore. He died while in 
attendance upon the supreme court at Washington, early 
in 1834, in the hope of a blessed immortality. 

Mr. Wirt was an exemplary Christian. During his 
youth, he studied under Rev. James Hunt, a Presbyterian 
clergyman in Montgomery county, Maryland, of whose 
kindness, learning, and affability, his pupil ever retained 
grateful remembrance. These early impressions, how- 
ever, were soon erased; and, when about twenty-five 
years of age, he became introduced into a scene m life 
with which he became intoxicated, and through means 
of which he was plunged into the depths of dissipation. 
From this untoward course he was singularly ransomed 
by divine grace, under a sermon which he heard from the 
blind preacher, James Waddell, whom he has so celebrat- 
ed in his British Spy. The sketch there given is often 
placed in enviable juxtaposition with those of Lefevre and 
La Rochc. He was the author of the admirable Life of 
Patrick Henry. — Am. Almanat. ; Sear gent's Eulogy. 

WISDOM ; a comprehensive knowledge of things, in 
their proper nature and relations, together with the power 
of combining them in the most useful manner. In a i^oral 
sense, it signifies much the same as prudence, or that know- 
ledge by which we Connect the be.st means with the best 
ends. Some, however, distinguish wisdom from prudence 
thus : wisdom leads us to speak and act what is most pro- 
per ; prudence prevents our speaking or acting improperly. 
A wise man employs the most proper means for success ; a 
prudent man the safest mean.s for not being brought into 
danger. Both are united in being wise unto salvation,^’ 
2 Tim. 3: 15 

Spiritual wisdom consists in the knowledge and fear of 
God. It is beautifully described by St. James, as « first pure, 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy,” 
James 3: 17. (See Devotion ; RELiGioN.)--JVcn<L Bmk, 

WISDOM OF GOD, is that grand attribute of his na- 
ture by which he knows and orders all things for the pro- 
motion of his glory and the good of his creatures. This 
appcar.> in all the works of his hands ; (Ps, 104: 24.) in the 
dispensations of his providence ; (Ps, 97: 1, 2.) in the work 
of redemption ; (Eph. 3: 10 ) in the government and pre- 
servation of his church in all ages, Ps. 107: 7. This doc- 
trine should teach us admiration ; (Rev. 15: 3, 4.) trust 
and confidence, (Ps. 9: 10 ) prayer; (Prov. 3: 5, 6.) sub- 
mission ; (Heb, 12: 9.) praise, Ps. 103; 1, 4. See Char- 
melt's Works, vol. i. ; Saurin's Sermons ; Gill's Divinity ; 
Aherndhy's Sermons ; Ray's Wisdom of God in Creation ; 
Pfihf/s Natural TheMogy ; Dwight's Theology ; Fuller's 
Works ; Hall's do. ; Wayland's Diseourses. — Hend. Buck. 

WISE, (John,) minister of Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
wax graduated at Harvard college, in 1673, and was soon 
ordained at Chebacco, m Ipswich. Being a chaplain in 
the unhappy expedition against Canada in 1690, he dis- 
tinguished himself not only by the pious discharge of the 
sacred office, but by his heroic spirit and martial skill. 
When several ministers signed projxisals, in 1705, for esta- 
blishing associations which should be intrusted with .spi- 
ritual power, he exerted himself with effect to avert the 
danger which threatened the Congregational diurches. 
Mr. Wise died April 8, 1725, aged seventy-three. He was 
enriched with the excellencies of nature and of religion, 
uniting a graceful form and majestic aspect, to a lively 
imagination and sound judgment, and to incorruptible in- 
t^rily, unshaken fortitude, liberal charity, and fervent 
piety. His attachment to civil and religious liberty was 
zealous and firm. He was a learned scholar and eloquent 
orator. In his last sickness he expressed a deep sense of 
his own unworthiness in the sight of heaven, and a con- 
viction that he needed the divine mercy and was entirely 
dependent on the free grace of God in Christ Jesus. He 
published the Churches’ Quarrel Espoused, 1710 ; and a 
Vindication of the Government of the New England 


Churches, about the year 1717 or 1718. It was reprinted 
in 1772.— XfJert. 

WISHART, (George,) a Scotch Protestant martyr, was 
born at the commencement of the sixteenth century. Lit* 
tie is known of his early life ; but he is said to have em* 
braced the Protestant faith while travelling in Germany ; 
to have resided for some years at Cambridge ; and to have 
taught at Benedict college. In 1544 he returned to his na- 
tive land, and exerted himself zealously in preaching the 
doctrines of the Reformation. In 1546 he was seized by 
cardinal Beaton, was brought to trial, and was mercilessly 
condemned to the flames . — Davenports Fox. 

WITCHCRAFT ; a juggling pretence of supernatura. 
knowledge or power gained by entering into a compact 
with the inhabitants of the spiritual world, called “ fami- 
liar .spirits.” Sad, mistakes on this subject have been 
made, which have led to sanguinyy .scenes. Hence some 
have denied the existence of witchcraft altogether. But 
this arises usually from confounding the fact of such 
pretences having been made, with the reality of the thing 
pretended. The latter may be doubted, but not the former. 
That such persons have been found among men seems 
evident from the Scriptures, Deut. 18; 10. Exod. 22. 18. 
Gal. 5: 20. Lev. 19; 13 20: 6. The inconsistency of hold- 
ing such persons in estimation, or having recourse to for- 
tune-tellers, diviners, charmers, and such like, appears in 
this: 1. It is imitating the heathens, and giving counte- 
nance to the foolish superstition and absurd practices of 
pagans. 2. Such characters are held in abhorrence by 
the Lord, and their very existence forbidden, Lev. 20; 6, 
Exod. 20: IB. 3. He threatens to punish those who con- 
sult them, Lev. 20: 6. 4. It is wrong to have any thing 

to do with them, as it is setting an awful example to 
others. 5. It is often productive of the greate.st evils, de- 
ception, discord, disappointment, and incredible mischief. 
Hawkins' Two Sermons on Witchcraft ; Enry. Brit . , Moore's 
Theological Works, pp. 210,251 ; Hutchkmn on Witchcrafts 
^thaw's Lectures on do. Ency. Am.; but e.specially Str 
Walter Scott on Demonology and Witchcraft. — Hend. Buck. 

WITHERSPOON, (John, D. D., LL. D.,) was a branch 
of a very respectable family, which had long possessed 
considerable landed property in the east of Scotland. He 
%vas lineally descended from John Knox, well known as a 
distinguished instrument of spreading tlie reformed reli- 
gion in that part of the United Kingdom. He was bom 
Febi‘uary the 5th, 1722, and his father was at that time 
minister of the parish of Yester, about eighteen miles from 
Edinburgh. His father was a worthy man, eminent not 
only for piety but for literature, and for a habit of extreme 
accuracy in all his writings and discourses. Any propen- 
sity, when it has once become characteristic of a race, is 
peculiarly apt to be propagated by the influence of early 
assonations. The lather’s example, therefore, may be 
supposed to have contributed not a little to form in the 
son that taste and love of correctness, united with a dig- 
nified simplicity, for w’hich he was so much and so justly 
distinguished through the whole of his life. Young 
Witherspoon was very early .sent to the public school at 
Haddington, where his father spared no expense in his 
education. He had been at that seminary but a htile 
while when he attracted particular notice; he was disim- 
guished for assiduity in his studies, for soundness of judg- 
ment, and for clearness and quickness of conception 
among his school-fellows, many of whom have since filled 
some of the highest stations in the literary and political 
world. At the age of fourteen he was removed to the 
university of Edinburgh, where he continued attending 
the different professors, with a great degree of credit in all 
the branches of learning, until the age of twenty-one, 
when he was licensed to preach the gospel. When a stu- 
dent at the Divinity hall, his character stood remarkably 
high for his taste in sacred criticism, and for a precision 
in thinking, and a perspicuity of expression, rarely at- 
tained at so early a period. 

From Beiih, where he was first settled, he soon received 
a call to the large and flourishing towmof Paisley, so cele- 
brated for its various and excellent manufactures. There 
he resided, enjoying great reputation, and labored in the 
work of the Lord with uncommon success. During his 
residence at Paisley he was invited to Dublin, in Ireland 
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to take the charge of a numerous and respectable congre- 
gation in that city. He was also invited to Rotterdam, in 
the United Provinces, and to the town of Dundee, in bis 
own country ; but he could not then be induced to quit such 
a sphere of comfort and usefulness as Paisley afforded him. 
He rejected also, in the first instance, the invitation of the 
trustees of the college of New Jersey, in America. But, 
urged by all the friends whose judgment he most respect- 
ed and whose friendship he most valued ; hoping, too, that 
his sacrifice might be more than repaid by his being made 
peculiarly useful in promoting the cause of Christ and the 
interests of learning in the new world ; and knowing that 
Jersey college had been consecrated, from its founclation, 
to those great objects to which he had devoted his life, he 
consented, on a second application. And true it is, that 
after the election of Or. Witherspoon to the presidency, 
learning received an extension that was not known before 
in the American seminaries. He introduced into their 
philosophy all the most liberal and modern improvements 
of Europe ; he made the philosophical course embrace the 
general principles of policy and public law ; he incorporat- 
ed With It sound and rational metaphysics, equally remote 
from the doctrines of fatality and contingency, from the 
barrenness of the schools, and from the excessive refine* 
inents of those contradictory but equally absurd and im- 
pious classes of sceptics, who either wholly deny the exis- 
tence of matter, or maintain that nothing but matter exists 
in the universe. The number of men of dislinguished ta- 
lents m the different professions who received the elements 
of their education under Dr. Witherspoon, demonstrate 
how eminent his services were to the college of New Jersw.y. 

Dr. Witherspoon continued directing the institution of 
which he was president, with increasing success, till the 
commencement of the American warj but that calamitous 
event suspended his functions and dispersed the college. 
He then entered upon a new scene, and appeared' in anew 
character. Still, however, he shone with his usual lustre. 
Knowing his dislinguished abilities, the citizens of New 
Jersey elected him as one of the most proper delegates 
whom they could send to that convention which formed 
their republican constitution. In this convention he ap- 
peared, to the astonishment of all the professors of the 
law, as profound a civilian as he confessedly was a philo- 
sopher and divine. From the revolutionary coraraiuees 
and conventions of the stale he was sent, early in the year 
177t3, as a representative of (he people of New Jersey to 
the congress of United America. He was seven years a 
member of that body, which, in the face of innumerable 
difliciillies and dangers, secured to Americans the esla- 
bli.'^hmcnt of their independence. Dr. Witherspoon was 
always firm amidst the most gloomy and’ formidable as- 
pect.s of public affairs, and always discovered the greatest 
presence of mind in the most embarrassing situations. 

Towards the close of life, however, lie felt and gratified 
an inclination to retire from the political scene on which 
he had long acted with uncommon dignity and usefulness. 
He withdrew, in a great measurt;, from the exercise of all 
the public functions that were not immediately connected 
with the duties of his sacred office. For more than two 
years before his death he sufl’ered the loss of his sight, 
which continued to hasten the progress of his other disor- 
ders. These he bore with a patience and a cheerfulness 
rarely to be met with, even in those eminent for wi.sdom 
and piety. His activity of mind and anxiety to be useful 
would not permit him, even in this depressing situation, 
to desist from the exercise of his ministry and his duties 
in the college. He was frequently led into the pulpit, both 
at home and abroad, during his blindness ; and he always 
acquitted himself, even then, in his usually accurate, im- 
pressive, and excellent manner. He had the felicity of 
enjoying the full use of his mental powers to the very Iswt. 
He uied on November the 15ih, 1794, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. The college of New Jersey lost in him 
a most distinguished president, America one of her 
ablest politicians, and the church of Christ one of her most 
valuable ministers. His writings, which are well known, 
were collected into four volumes, octavo, and of which a 
uniform edition was published at Philadelphia in 1803, 
and at Edinburgh in 1804, in nine vols. 12mo. See Life 
of Dr, Witherspoon prefixed to his Works. — Jones^ Chris. Biog. 


WITNESS j one who bears testimony to any thing i 
thus it is said, you are a witness, a faithful witnes.**, a 
false witness, God is witness, &c. Christ is the faithful 
witness j (Rev. 1: 5.) the martyr of truth and justice. 

The law appointed that two or three witnesses should 
be credited in matters of judicature ; but not one witne.ss 
only, Deut. 17: 6, 7. It condemned a false witness to the 
same punishment as that to which he would liave sub- 
jected his neighbor, Deut. 19: 16 — 19. 

The prophets are the witnesse.*? of our belief ; they wit- 
ness the truth of our religion, Heb. 12: 1. The apostles 
are still further witnesses of the coming, the mission, and 
the doctrine of Christ. If Christ not risen, says Paul, 
then are w'e false witnesses, 1 Cor. 15; 15. We are wit- 
nesses, says Peter, (Acts 10; 39; 41.) of all that Jesus did 
in Judea; and when the apostles thought fit to put an- 
other in the place of Judas, (Acts 1: 22.) they selected one 
who had been a witness of the resurrection along with 
themselves. (See Tbstimonv ; Resurrection of Cuiijst ; 
and books referred to under Christianity.) — Calmt . 

WITSIUS, (Hii:ii.viANus, D. D.) a very learned and emi- 
nent divine of North Holland, was born at Enckhuisen, in 
1626. He was trained to the study of divinity, and so 
distinguished himself by his uneominon abilities and learn- 
ing, that he was cluKsen professor of it, fir.si at Frariekcr, 
afterwards at Utrecht,* and. lastly, at Leyden. He applied 
himself successfully to the study of the oriental lan- 
guages, and was ignorant of no branch of learning which 
IS necessary to form a sound divine. He died at Leyden 
in 1708, after having published several important works, 
which show great judgment, great learning, and great pie- 
ty. “The Economy of the Covenants'’ has been iruns- 
laied into our language, in three volumes, octavo, and is 
highly prized; also his “Dissertations on the Apo.stles’ 
Creed,” in tw^o volumes, octavo. But the work in which 
he has displayed the most extensive learning is his “Egyp- 
tiaca et Decaphylon,” quarto, in which he has drawn a 
comparison between the Hebrew ritual and that of the an- 
cient Egyptians. lie also published “ Canon Chronicus,” 
and “ De Legibus Hebra »rnm — Jones' dins Bing. 

WOE. “ Woe to sneli an one ’’’ is, in our language, a 
threat, or imprecation, which comprises a wish tor some 
calamity, natural or judicial, to befall a person ; but this 
is not always the meaning of the word in Scripture. We 
have the expression, “ Woe is me,” that is, alas, for my 
sufferings ! and, “ Woe to the women with child, and those 
who give suck,” &c., that is, alas, for their redoubled suf- 
ferings in times of c^islre^s ! It is also more agreeable 
to the gentle character of the compassionate Jesus to 
consider him as lamenting the suflerings of any, whether 
person, or city, than as imprecating, or even as denounc- 
ing, them ; since his character of judge formed no part 
of his mission. If, then, we should read, “ Alas, for thee, 
Chorazin! alas, for thee, Bethsaida !” wc should do no 
injustice to the general sentiments of the place, or to the 
character of the person speaking. This, however, is not 
the sense in wffiich woe is alway.s to be taken ; as when 
we read, “ Woe to those who budd houses by unrighteous- 
ness, and citie.s by blood woe to those who are rebel- 
lious against God,” &c. in numerous passages, especially 
of the Old Testament The import of this word, then, is 
in some degree qualified by the application of it : where 
it is directed against transgre.ssion, crime, or any enormi- 
ty, it may be taken as a threatening, a raalculiciion , but, 
in the words of our Lord, and where the subject is .sufler- 
ing under misfortunes, though not extremely wicked, a 
kind of lamentalory application of it should seem to be 
most proper. CampbuVs Dissertations, — Calmut. 

WOLF ; (zah. in Arabic, zeeb^ Geu. 49; 27, Tsa. 11: 6. 
05.25. Jcr. 5:6. Ezek. 22. 27. Zepb. 3; 3. Hab. 1:8; 
lukos,, Matt. 7: 15. 10: 16. Luke 10: 3. John 10; 12. Acts 
20; 29. Eccl. 13: 17.) M. Majus derives it from the Ara- 
bic word zaab or daaba^ to frighten ; and hence, per- 
haps, the German word dieb^ “ a thief.” The wolf is a fierce, 
strong, cunning, mischievous, and carnivorous quadru- 
ped j externally and internally so nearly resembling the 
dog, that they seem modelled alike, yet have a perfect an- 
tipathy to each other. The Scripture observes of the 
wolf, that it lives upon rapine ; is violent, bloody, cruel, 
voracious, and greedy ; goes abroad by night to seek its 
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prey, apd is a great enemy to flocks of sheep. Indeed, 
this animal is fierce without cause, kills withont remorse, 
and by its indiscriminate slaughter seems to satisfy its 
malignity rather than its hunger. The wolf is weaker 
than the lion or the bear, and less conrageous than the 
leopard ; but he scarcely yields to them in cruelty and rapa* 
cionsness. His ravenous temper prompts him to destruc* 
live and sangninary depredations ; and these are perpetrat- 
ed principally in the night. This circumstance is express- 
ly mentioned in several passages of Scripture. — Watson. 

WOLFE, (Charles,) an illustrious young Irish divine 
and poet, was bom in 1791, at Dublin ; was educated at 
Trinity college, Dublin ; obtained the curacy of Ballyclog, 
which he exchanged for that of Castle Caulfield ; and after 
a short but brilliant course of evangelical usefulness, died 
of consumption, in February, 1823. He wrote the well- 
known Ode on the Death of Sir John Moote, beginning 
with Not a drum was heard pronounced by Byron the 
finest ode of modern limes. Since his lamented decease 
there has been published an admirable volume of his Life, 
Sermons, and Ecmains, which see — Davenport 

WOLLASTON, (William,) an ethical and theological 
writer, was born in 1059, at Cotton Clanford, in Stafford- 
shire; was educated at Sidney college, Cambridge ; took 
orders ; but obtained an independence, which tamed his 
views from church preferment ; and died in 1724. His 
principal work is the Religion of Nature Delineated. — 
Davenport. 

WOMAN, was created as a companion and assistant 
to man ; (see Adam ;) equal to him in authority and juris- 
diction over the animals ; but after the fall, God subjected 
her to the government of man : (Gen. 3: X6.) “ Thy de- 
sire shall be to ihy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 
In addition to the duties prescribed by the law, common 
to men and women, certain regulations were peculiar to 
this sex ; as those respecting legal uncleannesses during 
their ordinary infirmities, those attending child-bearing, 
&c. The law did not allow any action of the woman 
against the man j but it permitted the husband to divorce 
liis wife, and to cause her to be stoned, if she violated her 
conjugal vow, &c. 

If a maiTied woman made a vow, of whatever nature, 
ihe was not bound by it if her husband forbade it the 
same day. But if he stayed till the next day before he 
contradicted it, or knowing the thing, if he held his peace, 
ae was then supposed to consent to it ; and the woman 
vas bound by her vow, Nura. 30: 7, Acc. See 1 Cor. 7: 
i, &c. for the duties of women towards their hmsbands. 
The apostle would have them submissive, as to Christ, 
fiph. 5: 2. He forbids them to speak or teach in the 
;hurch ; or to appear there with their head.s uncovered, or 
without veils, 1 Cor. 11; 5. 14: 34. He does not allow 
women to teach, or to domineer over their husbands, but 
would have them continue in submis.sion and silence. 
rSee Veil.) He adds, that woman shall be saved in 
liearlng and educating her children, if she bring them 
m faith, charity, sanctity, and a sober life. See Tit. 2: 

1, 5. and 1 Pel. 3: 1 — 3, where modesty is recommended 
lo them, with great care in avoiding superfluous ornaments 
\nd unnecessary finery. — Cahnet. 

WOMB. The fruit of the womb is children, (G«n. 30: 

2. ) whom the Psalmist (127: 3.) describes as the blessing 
i>f marriage.—Cnfwiei. 

WONDER ; any thing which causes surprise by its 
BtiTingeness. “It expresses,” says Mr. Cogan, “aneiw- 
borrassment of the mind after it is somewhat recovered 
from the first percussion of surprise. It is the effect pro- 
duced by an interesting subject which has been suddenly 
presented to the mind, but concerning which there are 
many intricacies, either respecting the cause or -manner in 
which the event has taken place, motives of extraordinary 
conduct,” Acc. How it differs from admiration, see Admi- 
ration. Dronm^s Philosophy ^end. Bmh, 

^9^®' (Anthony,) a biographer and antiquary, was 
bom in 1632, at Oxford, and was educated at Merton col- 
lege. The perusal of some works on heraldry, and of 
Dogdale’s Warwickshire, inspired in him a taste for anti- 
quarian lore. His Histoty and Aiftiquities of Oxfbrd, 
which was translated into Latin by Dr. Pell, appeared in 
1674, and his Athcnae Oxomenses was published in 1691, 


An attack upon lord Clarendon, in the last of these works, 
sabrjected him to a sentence of expulsion, and his jacobiti- 
eal prejudices rendered him an object of hatred to the 
whig party. Be died in IWS.^Davti^ffort. 

WOOLSTON, (Thomas,) a deistical writer, was born in 
1669, at Northampton, and was educated at Sidney col- 
lege, Cambridge. The perusal of the writin|[s of Origen 
gave him a fondness for allegorizing, and bis first work, 
the Old Apology |br the TTnith of the Christian Religion 
revived, was meant to prove that the actions of Moses 
were typical of Christ and the church. He gradually be- 
came a deist, and at length his Six Discourses on Mira- 
cles, and his Defence of the Discourses, brought upon 
him a prosecution for blasphemy, and he Was fined and 
imprisoned. He died within the rules of the king’s 
bench, in 1732. — Davenport. ^ 

WORCESTER, (Samuel, D. D.,) on eminent minister 
in Salem, (Mass.) was born in Hollis, New Hampshire, 
November 1, 1771 ; was graduated at Dartmouth college 
in 1795 : and ordained at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 27, 1797, He was installed the pastor of the Ta- 
bernacle church in Salem, April 20, 1803. At the institu- 
tion of the Foreign Mission Society, in 1810, he was cho.sen 
recording secretary, and upon him devolved the diief 
care and labor of the society. In 1817, when Mr. Corne- 
lius was settled as his colleague, lie was allowed to devote 
three quarters of his time to the missionary cause. In 
1820, in a state of feeble health, he visited the missionary 
stations at the south. At Brainerd, a missionary station 
among the Cherokces, he died, June 7, 1821, aged forty- 
nine, in the blessedness of Christian hope. 

Multitudes in this world of selfishness toil only for them- 
selves ; he toiled incessantly for the good of others and 
for the kingdom of Jesus Christ. He was conspicuous for 
'a cool, sound jud^ent ; was distinguished as a writer ; 
and enjoyed in a high de^ee the confidence of the churches. 
During his ministry in Salem two hundred and eighty- 
five were added to the church. His wisdom and talents 
are seen in the ten first annual reports of the board of 
which he was the secretary. He published, among other 
things, Sermons on Future Puni.shment, 1800 ; Discourses 
on the Perpetuity of the Covenant with Abraham, 8vo., 
1805 ; Letters to T. Baldwin, on Baptsim, 1807 ; Letters 
to W. E. Cbanning, on CJnitananisra, 1815, Christian 
Psalmody, 1815 ; and a valuable Sermon on the Practical 
Uses of the Doctrine of the Trinity — Allen. 

WORD. Mr. Taylor has the following remarks on the 
different applications of the terms ream and logosj both 
of which are translated word, in the New Testament. 

We do not fnd that rema is ever personified, or that 
personal actions are attributed to the term, but, generally 
speaking, w^hen relating to events, the force of our Eng- 
lish word facts, unquestionable facts, is intended ; in other 
cases, authority, influence, promise, or power. 

The word logos imports simple speech ; that by which 
the party hearing it may be instructed : also, written in- 
formation, that by which the reader may be edified : (Acts 
1: 1.) “The former treatise (logon) I have made.” Also 
commandments, (John 8; 55. Rom. 13:*9. 1 Thess. 4: 
15. et al.) prophecy, promises, disputes, threatenings, 
evil speakinp, and, in short, whatever is the subject of 
words, whether good or bad. Hence, teaching in all its 
branches ; hence teacher, instructer, wisdom ; hence hea- 
venly wisdom, the heavenly teacher, the heavenly inslrUc- 
t«r, Acc, And hence this word, logoSj is personified, and 
personal actions are attributed to it. 

The following extracts are from Bruce’s Travels in 
Abyssinia. There is at court, he says, 

“ An officer, named Eal HatzA, who stands always up- 
on steps at the side of the lattice window, where there 4$ a 
b(fie covered in the inside with a curtain of green taffeta ; 
behind this curtain the king sits.” (Vol. iv. p. 76.) For- 
merly, his face was never seeny nor my part of him^ excepting^ 
sometimes^ his foot. He sits in a hind of balcony y with lattice 
windows and curtains before him. Sven yet he covers his face 
on audiences, or public occashns, and when in judgment. On 
eases of treason he sits within his balcony, and speaks 
thTongh a hole in the side of it, to an officer called Eal 
Hatzd, “ the voice or word of the king/' by whom he sends his 
questions, or any thing else that occurs, to the judges, who 
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seated the c^acil-table.”— (i^e When we cani^ot be contented, patient, or resigned, under 

low and Snmvhniebt circumstances. 4. We love tlie 
w^M loo vitiich wBen we,, cannot part with any thing we 
fipioft tjp ^ose wha want, deserve, and have a right to it. 
’When ce wose who are more fortunate and more 

1>y than w^ are. 6. When we honor, 

aasd^e«m, 4 md fevor persons purely according to their 
hTirth, lbhanes^4imhuM^, measuring our judgment and 


as hardly ^ 
whether the apeleit Jewish writers 
riv«4 this idea, or mode of speSe^jOronT^ #r 

from the customs and mannA m the l^ingfi of,.tfae 
and ttK)se owh counti^ in v^titxMrl Sfcan we 

del hereSjA^jS^Oilthai^t^angeirstsfro^ my- 

tnologicaredf^mieiiil Hamer md not l^lato. 

adopt .e(|js[t^ ^mng^u^ arid 4s not the oastom still 
tainedin the Em ? ^ &e adl«^anedi^tS4>t an ambasmder^ 
visit to the grand sein^C^ ehswm 

but dUects his vizier tq BpiuS>r jaaim §o in Burdpd the 
kingpof France directs^ his -l^p^ W speaH" in 

his name j and 5P the lori^'chancellor In England pro- 


rogues the _ 
and using His 
.sence : q. d. the! 

WORPSWOE 
CockfTrnouth. 
from St. John’s c 
and soon after h 
he passed much 
is^lhe, ceiebrate^iboi 
«,p^y, an4 



ig his maje^y’s pleasure, 
[i6,lfiough1n his imgesty’s pre- 

,ay ^hs Ibdl' in‘ W70, *at 
,^|Snglan^»i|p gi^adua^ 
. iridge, abOkM^e- yea| 1^, 
_ timate with Ciditidge, 
tn oth^ pudlunst- %e 

rr^hanffTcalled^^llS^h^^ 
to the 


T»ri!h!is^:fcodc^^ o£ 
the unui|ir^“dcef%ctj«ig 

bfita Fi|h poetic life. dic^ 
qpdrm ex^d^ei ianigp^(g<<m ortogry 
s0ig fr^ 

l^re plinctples) hiid, are 

propriety ; wh^be^^tara!^ ci<^kelatii^e;.mi?wSj m jelf 
gioos. ^ The yhrase js^qften usjtl d^ acts of chal^ty.' ^ 
The ouali ties ^fjyrood worltin the scnptural sej^ 9>^ 
the terms, it ha aec|3^ding U) the will «r 0«|}. 

2*. ThaiiJ^Biih|wh?1ovfe 3. Tip 

it be dote 3n falA, Bpm. 14: 23. 4. That ir>c done 
to tbdArlof God, J..Cor.M0: 31. 'Ph!i;i;ii.<.T^e.cajiB^ 
of good woths are, 1. God hinaselE Reb. tS; 31', 2, 
Uhidii lo<^ft, »pb. 2: 40.' ». 'Tlg'Ai|^laiig IJ%U^^ 
4; if *By Ae wdSfd^and' spirit, 

2Tith. 3: 16. the nmure iwwrtfe .mjt 

wl^ks in this world T 1. They are hid^fect, 

Sev'. 3: 2. 2.„Not*moi;ftorious, Tit.' « 5. Luke 17:10! 
3v yet found only in the rag<*nera^ Mott. 7; 17.' T«he 
tec^sarj' uslft'^ good works,*4.’^bey show our gratif 
tude^ Ps. llO: 12;,d3. 2. ^te«n oftianient to. oUr profes- 
sion, Tit. 2: 40; 3. ■Evidense4)ur regeniertlidoil,* Job 15: 5, 
4, Profilpblfe to bthfers, -Tit.'S:^. See Roi.iiiass,ft^iPcn* 
rfcxTihK; SitVs^'Body of Div^, vol. iii. book QwkiY 

Ri^gUfs RodjjtfVw., "Mar- 

sh0 on Sanc^£aiion ; ScotVs Essays and CommtUary^j fiM- 
Tf^arks ; BmtWs da. ; DmghVs Tliedlogy; Warh^f 
Wajinah More; Works of Robfrt ■ffall; Fritz's Ser^^qti 
fhe Test (f (jkiMgdn Risti^esJyip. — Nend. "" *. 

World ; the whole system uf created things, but par- 
jic^lJarly belonging to the earth. (See CpEATioa^y 
' dn Sonne places it is used to designate all its rmthnaUn- 
ha!b1taidS; plr, more distinctively, that great bodyi)f'<heha 
who are not really Christians, whether GentiJes^Ot^S^, 
prtjfligate or sober, profane or devout. This distihejm use 
pf the term is very frequent 4n the language of oufLord, 
and of St. John, Jbhn7:7. 14:17. 15:17,1,8. *17: f 23. 

It IS taken also for a' secular life, the 
^atence. and th^ plausures and interests ite^ a\% 
JKesoal from God. “^In this last sense ™ GmR turaiu 
jbsms and a*3w, are used indiscriiminaiely ; 

"pN lh> ftr?t relatHrather to place, and the lastfp duratiiwi. 

' The lov« ‘ of the world does not consist in |ISe>uw and 
euj5y,ment»of the comfqrts Grod gives us, but m u4 mordb 
tuBkii aitachment to^tiie things of time undieM. We 
tove the world too much,*’ Fortin, the 

o^roflt or plcauuVer Wt 

tratisgresii Ijhe computtu^ ^ 

Itepre pains abldiiShe present lifk 
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appfobulion^their ^twg^d appearance and situation 
m n^- When workOy prosperity makes us proud, and 
^Vain^and'arrogant; Jl men 'me mmt no opportunity of 
“/ipio^ng the goOCHi^gs of 4his life j ijlhOn our great and 
chief business is to Ouis^es tiU wr contract an in- 
ditecence for tatiOiMd occupations, deceiving 

ottrpslves, and laijioying that%d are imt in a bad condi- 
tioihbccause others are worse ^haiwc.’’ 4forrih’r Sermons, 
\oX. ui. Vanity of the World ; 

^maett^s Sepnm on Conformity to 
ife Worm; S. Mc^e en^Edsmtm, M. Wdlhtr^s Sermons; 
tHshorHi^ di». ; 5. MMVs Wofrks^;^ Safe ; Bwighfs 
’ iV^'U^^pooa OH Regeneration. — Hend. Buck. 
l3P^ AnB« w.; {See JERA,,and CHKoaoLOGY.) 
nb, Disso»^iIlua *8,F. (See Conflagration j Dis- 

'MiptAy dr. (See Cosmogony, and Etbe- 
ttfe WORM) / 

,^yOE|f *, general name in Scripture for little creep- 
kindw spken of :— l, Tho.se that 
in' milrs|p^'bQdiefi, rimah, Exod. 10: 20, 24. Job 
7:5rfl7;'&? 2tt 2ff, 2f: 20. 25:6. Isa.-14: 11 j skolex, 
E(^US.7:4:3^. y):U'.‘ 1 ]P«hc.2:62. 8 Mac. 9: 9. Judith 
If:, 17. .Mack 9: 44, 46, 4$.. Acte 12: 23. 2. That which 
.aits wooUfiit ^tments, sis, Isa. 51; b ; se.?, Matt. 6: 19, 20. 
tariie^l2: 33. 3. That Which, perforating the leaves and 
barktof trecs,Mjadisee t^e Ittlle excrescences called kermes, 
'Whence jutnmitUtAC^ivhuc^ dye, huia, Dent. 28; 39. Job 25: 
ft- 14*11 41:14. -66.24. Exod. 16: 20. 

J5nah 4: 7; ^ 4- Thw'Wbrm destrtictive of the vines, refer- 
red fo in 28* Which was The pyralts vitance, (Xpy^ 
r«|is /esaVmam Fbrskal, the v^ne- weevil, a small insect ex- 
tremely btWiu tathe vines. — Watson. 

WOTU^W0(TD fiagah, Deut. 29; 16. Prov. 5: 4. Jer. 

I5."23i Lam. 3: J5, 19. AmOs 5: 7..;6;,12 j apsin- 
ms; Bqv. 8;^X* In the Sepluagint the ori^nal word is 
geneiRliy tenps expressive of 
^Hgprntiue il^epse, |br what is bfiensive, odious, or dele- 
TttribiB ^liiill^nabe %riaic and Arabic versions, and in the 
Laim fendeuped “ wormwood j” and this is 

adopted Dy^CdMi9e,.>>wh<> names it the absinthispn santomeum 
Judaicim. ^ Fp9itt^!sthe* passages . of Scripfjare, however, 
Where This plant is mentioaud, something more than the 
£^t|hitoess.of.it8 qualities sebm.s to be intimated, and effects 
are WttribWtud'to it, greater^ thau can berprodueed by the 
wormyiiw of Eur«|j)0r ^Tlto \Jhalde^ paraphrase gives it 
evw tli^^<>lMtr,a<Ter. m wormwcK)^ of death.” It 
^ Thirelori^^^paean allied; perhaps, to the abstu’ 

possessing more 

«!|4 fbrmi4abie.prope||ies.— IPhtoait. 
PWj ^cy&ss, B^r) axpotmts to the same with 
Wbflt iKte g^rwise paH rels^n. - This worship consists in 
paving a ane respeict, veneration, and homage to the De- 
ity,, under rsegdh ot an obligatioaitd him. And this in- 
ternal resjMRft, Ape. Is ie bqsbowj) and testified by external 
atfts'i as pra^ei^*' tlfknksgivingk, Acc. - . 
tjirivttttf rvorsh^ ^$o«3ff be conduced with, — 1 . Reve- 
rer^ejtiid veneratitov 2. 8e|^DTseutoht a;nll confession. 

3. C<^fmPlat|iorr ox^e peripetions and promises^ of God. 

4. Sl3%>Ucfiman w o4g#i91is "and others; 5. Earnest de- 

sire dr the eliJpyiQltont m *Gbd* Freqd^t and regular. 
Spme who have.eek|lo^led|iil thn propriety of private 
wbfehq) hrfve qbieceud.tolhet cg[*W puWm nature, but with- 
out ghf sup^ei^ attended public 

w^ship with his disciples ; 

(Lul^e 9: 2^ te. tit hift^^rnit^esihis presence^to so- 

gpOgtlV, (Acts 1; 24. 2; 4; 24. 
dfl. Born. » #. jF^dr. 14. Act^ 21. 2 These. 3: L 
2. 4r4iS(ft U.lihkdlSQm general precepts, 1 Tim. 2: 2, 8, 
Mter R). 25. Msnu 31:' 12. ' Ps. 100: 4. W „ 

obligation of public worship, says Mr, 
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Watson, is partly founded upon example, ^nd parilynpon 
precept j so that no person who admil:S' t^at authority can 
question this f^reat duty withoilt manifest and crimijjftal 
inconsistency. The institution of ))abhc worship 
the law, and the practice of synagogue worship among'me 
Jews, from at least the time of Ezra, cannot De questjpm 
ed j both of which were ' sanctioned by the practice of owt 
Lord and his apostles. The predteptiye' authority for our 
regular attendance Upon public worship^is«ithcr infereB- 
tial or direct. The command to publish the |[ospef in^ 
eludes the obligation of assembling tU hear it ; the name 
by which a Christian society is jesignateddn Scripture is a* 
church, which signifies an assembly'lbr the transaction of 
business; and, in the case jifa Christian assembly, 
business must mjeessarily be spiritual/ and include the Sa- 
cred exercises or prayer, praise, and hearing the Senptufe. 

But we have more direct precepts, aJtht^h thfe-^practice 
was obviously continued IVom Judaism, and waStherdfoce 
consuetudinary. Some of the episStleii of St. Jpaul*' are 
commanded to be i^ead’in the churclies. The sfhgin^ of 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual sbngs is enjoined 
of solemn worship to the Lord ; .apd,St. Taul dasutions the 
Hebrews that they “ forsake nbt l1ie assembling of 
themselves together.” Tho practic'd Qjf the prilnii*#^ age 
IS als© manifest from the epistles of St. Patilj ^e iionrs- 
MippeiTpis celebrated by the body of l>eliev«?rs coll^tive- 
ly ; and this apostle prescribes* to the CorinthidCps regUr 
lations for the exercises of prayer and prop&esylngs, 
‘‘ when they cam>i together in the 5 hu»ch/^»i--thci;*a«semoly. 
The statedness and order of these holy t)flSce.s mthu primi- 
tive church, appear also from the apostolic epfet^c of Cle- 
ment of Rome : — We ought also, looking into ’the depths 
of the divine knowledge, to do all, things m ordef, whatso*’ 
ever the J,uOrd hath commanded ,,to lie done. We ou^t to 
make our oblations, and perform our holy offices, at their 
appointed .seasons; for these he hat^i comtnai^ed tb'be 
done, not irregularly or by chance, -bnt at determinah? 
times and hours ; as he hath likewise ordained by his su- 
preme will where, and by what persons, they shall be 
performed ; that so all things being done acesarding to his 
pleasure, may be acceptable in his sight.” ’ This passage 
is remarkable for urging a divine authority for the public 
services of the church, by which Clement, no doubt, means 
the authority of the inspired directions of th|B.apostl^.* 

The ends of the institution of public worship hre of §hjch 
obvious importance, that it must ev^r be considered 0s pne^ 
of the most condescending and gracious dispend’afttons of, 
God to man. By this his church confesses hii? BSmie be-' 
fore the world ; by this the public tead^ting word is 
associated with acts calculated tcraflTect the mind with that 
solemnity which is the best preparation for hearing it tO 
edification. It is thus that the ignorant aiid the Vicloits 
arc collected together, and in^rjfcted and warhed ; the in- 
vitations of mercy are published Wlhe guilty, and ^ sor: 
rowful and afflicted are QOmlpsTted. In these 
God, by his Holy Spirit, diffuses "bii vital and 
influence, and takes the^ddvotet into a fdfiowsVip' 
himself, from which they derive $trengtb tdda a^Vsu^r 
his will in the various scenes of life, wist hjtfepeatford^ 
them a foretaste of the deep Uud hallowed pleasures which 
are reserved for them at hii right hand for evermore. 
Prayers and intercessions arfe'wetcdTUr national andpub- 
Uc interests ; and whilst the benefit pf thfee Jgxercise.? 4b- 
scends upon a country, all afe sensible^f thellepei^ 
dence of every public cpid persoifal "'interest ujfion *<5^- 
Praise calls forth the grateful emoU(»S^.ABd giv^'cheer- 
fulness to piety ; and that ins^trucHon in nghtisbngittess 
which IS so perpetually repeated, diffusest Ihe'jrtn'dipies of 
morality and religion Ihrotighout society j bfflJSfhtens and 
gives activity to conscience ; raises the standard of 'mo- 
rals ; attaches shame to vice, and praise" to and 

thus exerts a powerfully p\:|rifying infioonCB upon man- 
kind. Laws thus deceive a force, which, i»*otKer circum- ' 
stances, they could not acquire, iiven were tHev eiuscted 
in as great perfection ; and administration of instke k 
aided by the strongest poiisible obligation ai^Sancttoii be* 
ing given to legal oaths. The domestic relations are ren- 
dered more strong and interesting by 4he very habit of ’the 
attenihnee of families upon the sacred services ofthfe 
sanctuary of the Lord j and * rich and the poor meeting 


together, on the same common ground a» 

sinners equally dependent ^ppn him, (And 

equally ^uih^fpr hn mercy, has a powerful, though often an 
iiJaensdblc,’i®whpfeein hpmbling the|iHde which is nou- 
rished W supefkif janh^itnd in raising the lower-iclasses 
above’ apjeetn^ of spirit, without injuring their humility. 
Piety, benevolence, and patriotism hre dqitally dependent 
for their purity and vigor upon the PegdJarjpuld'dgrout wot* 
ship of God in the simplicity «f the cSristwiin dispensation. 

" PuifUc wtffship is*of great' titHihj, It fives' Chris- 

tmas an opportunity ol^' openly professing' their fmth in, 
ali^love tq* Christ..). 2w It j^enreti a sense of reli^on in 
the., mind, wnh 9 ^>^i(^ $do^5^: could not well exist; 3. 
It enlivens ddy<otkn kna ^oni^es zeal, d . It is the means 
of receiving ihslfuction and cobsulation. ' 5. It affords an 
excellent example tq other!ty,an4<b3t'cites them to fear God, 

&C. ' \ ' 

^FulfUc hay 1. Bdldma/ not light and tri- 

flitig, Ps. 80: 7. ‘ 2- Simpl^Aot pouTjpdusand ceremonial, 
laa. 62: ST. ' Cheerful, and forbidding aspect, 

P|/ JfOfi.’ 4. Sfpfcil®, and not bV^ritical, Isa. 1: 12. 
MaU.J% l3- John 4: 24*. Scriptutbjly pure, and not 
sujgPsdSone, iga’ 57: Ifi. . ' 
w/ ei!|^i^;conclude thi| ^iblb wit|ioirt taking notice 
of ibe aftd^xaeediugfy iibprei][»er practice of coqt- 

mg in me to public wors^jh,. U scvidently raanifestsl a 
slate of ' lukew|fct¥nnean « it is a breae^'^ ^ nnd 
cency] iris a ^fis^rbance to.i both inin&Hfers andpeouK^. 
i\ i^%lightmg the oi^Wbnpes which *Oott Has appointed 
our.good anU an' aSroiit fo God hiuteelf ! JRow sudh caiH 
b€in.a det^ional frame Ibemselv^, When they'so ofteh 
spoil lffe<devptionR of qthei^, we-kiipw not. Watta^ Jfiflmess 
of and TlatU j kiUlpofn 09 PufMc War* 

ship ; Fmifs, B^bduld%JBfnips&ti^sfy and Wilsoii^s Ans^ 
U WakcfiehPs Authonty'^Braprietij^ and JItiliUf 

of^PvbjicS^auhAp j ^ftrhj Aitmdancf^ i Ihmghfs 

Th^ffUgy.-^Wahort ; Buck. - * 

WORSHIP, Hjemdn ; the worship of a class of spi- 
rfts wbioh were thought to be supeito/to {he soulpf man ; 
bdt inTerlor to those uneJbgcnces wbiehuiiiimkted'thesun, 
the moon, and the planHs, hnd to Whom were t^mitted 
the government oi the world,'" particular nuftidns, dec. 
Though thpy were genjeraHy invisible, theg^ w«re not sup- 
posed, to be pure disembodipd .spirits, but to have-aome 
kihdA^f ethereaV* vehicle. They weie'df,vhriods orders, 
andij^aording to'^the ,sitaation over which they presided, 
had difi'ereHt oamfe. " Henoo-the Greek and Roman poets 
talk of satyrs, drys^ls, nymphs^ faun-?, &c. ^q. These dif- 
ferent ordeis of i nielli gonces, whidf, tj)Oiigh worshipped as 
^ods or demigdds^ yet believed io partake of hu malt 
passions and* appetites, led the way to the deification of 
departed ^lefofis, and other eminent l>en4facU)rs of the hu- 
man race ; and from this latter probably arose the belief 
•of naiionai.iind' niielar gods, as well as the praetiee of wor- 
shipping these gofjp through the medium, sialuaa cut in- 
to h l^tnan figure. .(See Idolatry, and Polytheism.) 
Warh^ufftot^s Vivino Legation; Farmer on tht "Worship of 
Dmmani''} G aid s^ Court of the GtniiUs ; Sir Walter Scotf 
DemoaoJogy, $zti.y-Urnd. Buck. 

- WORTHINGTON, (Witx!a.m, I> 0.';^ a divine juslly 
oe{ebrau?d fOT his^ piety, learning, and charity, was born in 
MerwpeCbsh’ire, in the year 1703. At the uni verity, 
^mbridge, Worthington studied incessantly, afid by bis 
geiiftts and^ industry attracted, as he deserved, much no- 
tibe find respect. 

Abg^ the year 1740, Worthington was presented to the 
•vicarage of Blodwell, in Shropshire, and there with zeal 
anJhaialify preached the gospel to bis, rustic charge. In 
1?!^ he wrote “ An Essay on the Scheme and Conduct, 
Ptopedurd and llactent of Man’s Redeimption ; designed fhr 
lni& Hopqr |in4 Illustration of Christiaifity and to this 
was subjoined, “ A Dissertation on the Desi^i and Origin 
of the,B(& of Job ” 'Thi.s work, together with one on 
“ The Hj^storical Sense of the Mosaic Account of the Ml, 
Proved atfd Vindicated,” another, confining “ Instructions 
concerning 43»9®rtu&tion,” A Disquisition concern- 
ing th^-^Lbrafs Supper,” attitc.ted the attention of bishop 
presented him .ac^^tJ^dingfi^ to the vicarage of 
L&j^p3jfc|kelLjin county 'of Shropshire, In 1764,. he 

published a Sehinon, preacned before the university of 
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Oxford, on the Use, Value, and Improvement of various still more awful puiushment awaits the impenitent m the 
Readings. In the years 1766, 1767, and 1768/he was at world to c^ike j for the wicked, u is said, shall go away in- 
various times eng^d in preaching a series of discourses to eyerlasting punishment, where the worm dieth n pi, and 
for the lecture 6r)aikded by the Horn Rolw»^Boyle, onihe the ire is not quenched, Matt 25; 46 Rom. 2- 8 U. 1: 18. 
Evidences of Christianity, deduced from fadts, and the I^ll ; Sin; Retribution.) 

testimony of sense, throughout all a^s of the /diuftch. has been justly remarked, that those are shallow phi- 
Tbese Sermon^he, afterwards pubMed in two velumcs, losophers who reject the plain popular style of the Scrip- 
octavo, and theje^w^m widely cii-culaled and highly approv- tutyjs, and attempt to prove that there is nothing in the di- 
ed. The ia^e of hik^nitin^s, and the cxcellenc^e of his vine nature which /an properly be called wroth, indigna- 
character, no wipro^uxed for him the vicarage of Llanrhay- tiOn, - of avenging* justioe. For w’hatever use nuay be 
ader, id Benhi^ishire, where, as' in- every former scenq/f made of these speculations, in excluding from our concep- 
his .pastoral labors, he Whsely, And kindly, and piouslytper- liops of the infinite q,nd holy God every idea which ongi- 
formed his professional dutieS; v , . nates in the corruption and turbulence of human passions, 

In J773, he published a work entitled, <'The Scripture it ia evident that the mbml sentiments and affections must 
Theory of tlie^ Earth, tjjrpqghout adits Bwolntions, and subsist m perfection in^thc Infinite Mind. (See Atone- 
all the Periods of its Existence, from the Creation to the ivrRirr.) The best method therefore of addressing man- 
final Renovation of ad Things.” In 1^0 healsopubli^- kind is that adopted in. tlifie Scriptures. It speaks to the 
ed “ iremeum qr, the li^portance of Unity in the Church heart j it adapts itself t© the nature of roan in all condi- 
of Clirisi, conmjJered «t0 atppljed towards the Healing of tions ; it rouses the conscience through the medium of the 
our imhamy DiffereflCes and BivUiousi’ ' The last^wurk Imaginaiton ; and is thus evidently Uie most intelligible, 
which was writteji uy thiS excellent roan, was,” “An fm* impressive, and u.seful. In a word, it is the style chosen 
parual Inquiry^mto Case of the Gospel Beracmiacs, by the otily wise^ God. himself. — f/ewd. .Rwe/r ; Sco«'i 
* with an Appendix, copsisting of an EsSay on ^cnpuire IFhrAs. 

Bemunology 1777, Octavd.'j It^as in answer ^to an , WRITING. (Sec Languages ; Letter.s ; Scripture ; 
E^say, by the Rev, Hugh. Eannqr, on the Bemdniacs. BpoKjBisiiE.) 

TM?* attack of. Br. Worthington called forth a spirited re- WTKSUAM, (William of,) an eminent prelate, deriv- 
^ply,'and he prapated an an>swcr, but R not published ed his name from a Hampshire village^ in which he was 
liU after his.death. WortWgmn spent his la«t m bom, in 1324. His parents, though respectable, were 
tlie retirement, (ff' Llanrhayoddr, Vhere* ho Uved' Jbeloved poor, and he was indebted fov his education to Nichola-s 
and xeSpectedt and where 4ie died, on the 6lh of October, Uvedalc, lord of the manor o([|^Wykeliam, and governor of 
1778, !dnccrely,nnd generaiy regretted. See Wardsmtrfh’s Winchester castle.. Uvedale not only educated him. but 
Gen. Bia^. Dkf.-^on^' Chrit, Bidg, n made him his secretary, and eventually recommended 

WRATH ; great ead anger. (See Anper, him to Edward HI By the monarch he was employed to 

and ATO>«EMENr.)A-.H; 2 »^. , - superintend the building of Windsor castle. After having 

WRATH OF GOB is his Hndignatipin ^»i»j and pU- held some miner chufch preferment, he was rai.sed, m 
msbment of It, Rom. 1; 18: The ebiect4 Of God’s anger pr 1366, to the see of Winchester, and in 1367 wa.s made 
wrath are the ungodly^ whom he has declafed ,he willpn- ohancellor ofEngland. In 1371, the parly of the duke of 
nish. His wrath is sometimes manifeated in this life, and Lancaster eompelled him to resign the seals, and he was 
that iu an awful degree, as we see iq the case of. the old persecuted by it fo" several years. Richard II., however, 
world, of Sodom and Gomorrah, the leagues' of Egypt, the restored him to his digr.iies. He died in 1404. New 
punishment and captivity of the Jews, and the many college, Oxford, and Winchester school, were founded by 
striking judgments onlftutions and individuals. But a Wyk/^hum, -^anenporf. 


X. 

XAVIER, (St.^- Puancis,) denominated the Apostle ©if Few ifimisteis' have governed with as much ability and 
the Indies, was born, in 1506, at the castle pf Xavier, in firmne.ss.as Ximenes. He was also the patron oi’ learn- 
Navarre; studied at Paris; became one of, the first and ing; founded various academical and other esiablish- 
most zealous disciples of IgnatiuS Loyola; was sent to the menia ; had employed the mast erudite men of all coun- 
East by John III. of Porttrgal, to propagate the ; tritfs to edit the famous Qomplutensian Polyglott Bible, 

performed his mission in Hhidosian, the Moluccas, and Mr. Butler in bis./Reminiscences givts him an exalted 
J^an; and was on the pomt of landing in China," when Christiafi clmragter. Bntkrh Bf.mmscmces.— Davenport. 
he died, 1552, — Davemort. . XENOPHON, a.celebritted philosopher, historian, and 

XIMENES^ BE CISNEROS, (Oardinal ,, Francis^) an generalTa natiyo of Athens, wUaborn about B. C. 445, and 
qminent Spanish statesman, was born, iin r437, at’^Turre- was a diisclpld of iterates. After having borne arms at 
laguna, in Old Castile, and was educated ^ Alcala and the battle of I)eliUm,an(l in the PeloFUuesian war, he bc- 
Salaraanca. After having filled various benefices, he be- came onfe of the body of Greek autCiliories, who fought on 
came a monk 6f the Franciscan order, and obtained a '0»e side of the younger Cyrus against Artaxerxes. When 
g^ar reputation as a prCacner. In his fifty-sixth year, the Grecian leaders were treacherously slain, after the bat- 
queen Isabella made him her coflfessor,'atid, fwerypars af- tic of Qunaxa, the arduous task Of conducting the retreat 
terwards, he was raised to tjie archbishopric of Toledo, wgs intrusted to Xenophon, and he performed it with con- 
It was not, however, till he received the exprefe' injunction siunmale skill. Subsequently he seryed under the ban- 
of the pope that he would accept the archiepi.scopal digui- ners of Thrace and of Lacedaemon. He died at Corinth, 
ty, and he continued to pi-eserve the austere haoUs of a B. C. 360. Of his works, the style of which is admirable 
Franciscan. He subsequently becainq prime minister, for sweetness, perspicuity, the principal are, 

and a cardinal, and Ferdinand, on his death-rbed, appointed the Anaba.sis; the^uyropaedia j and Hellenics, or Grecian 
him regent till the arrival of Charles V, He diej in 1517, History. (See CthuV.) — BUA mporL 


YEAR. The Hebrews had always yekfs of twelve five days. ' We sce by the eiMj«aetatlon of the days of the 
months. But, at the beginning, and in the time pf Moses, delu||e, (Gen. 7.) that the Hebrew year consisted of three 
they were solar years of twelve lUontbe, eOdi mohth hav* hunored and sixty-five dpys. It is supFsed they had 
fug thirty days j UJt^pting the twelfth,, tthich had thirty- an iptercalary month at the end of one hundred and twenty 
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years ; at which time the beginning of iheu year would 
be out of ns place full thirty days. It mnst'^be admitted, 
however, that no mention is made In Scripture of t^ 
thirtecnlli month, or of any intercalation j and better 'some 
think that Moses retained the order of the Egy^an }W!S 
which was solar, and consist^ of twelve months 6f tmyty 
days each. After the time of Alexander the and 

of the Grecians, in Asia, the Jews reckoned by lunar 
months chie^ in what related to religion, and Itf tlif fes? 
tivals; (see Ecdus. 43: 6,7.) and since the competing of 
the Talmud, they use years wholly lunar j , haying alter- 
nately a full month of thirty days, and a-Tlcfective manth 
of twenty-nine days. To accommodate Ibis lunar year to 
the course of the sun, at the end of three years they ijlter- 
ciilrite a whole month after Adar; which intercalated 
month they call Ve-adar, that is, second Adar. * 

Their civil year has. always begun in 'anttftfhn, at the 
month Tizri ; but their sabred year, by which the fe.sti- 
vals, assemblies, and other religious acts were'<.regulated, 
began in the spring, at the month Nisan. (See 

Nothing is more equivocal among thp ancients than tftc 
term year ; and hence it has alWays (leen, and still is, n 
source oi dispute among the learned. Some think, twit 
from the beginning of the world |o the one liitndji^tl'and 
sixtieth year of Enoch, mankind reckoned onlylgr weeks ; 
and that the angel Uriel revealed to Enoch the use of 
months, years, the revoUuion of the stars, and the return 
of the seasons Some nations formerly made their year to 
consist of one month, others of four, others of six, others 
of ten, others of twelve. dSoprifi have made one year of 
winter, another of summer. The beginning of ihe year 
was fixed sometimes at autumn ; sometimes at ^spring j 
sometimes at mid-winter. Some used lunar' m^m’ths, others 
solar. Even the days have been differently divided ; some 
begmningthem at evening, others at morning, others at 
noon, others at midnight. With Home, the hours were 
equal, both m winter and summer ; others they were 
unequal They counted twelve' hours to the day, and 
twelve to the night. In summer the hours of the day were 
longer than those of the night j on the cgrltrary, in winter 
the hours of the night were longest. (See Hottr ) 

f 11 some parts of the East, (particularly in Japan, .says 
baron Thimberg,) the year ending on a certain day, any 
portion of the foregoing year 4s tal^en fora whole year; 
.so that supposing a child to be born In the last week of our 
Pecember, it w^ould be reckoned, one year old oh the firsts 
day cd January. This sounds like a, «trange solecism to 
us: a child not a week old, not a^mbmhold, is yet'oiie 
year old ! because born in the old year. Tf this mode of 
computation obtained among the Hebrews, ihe prtriciple 
of it ea.sily accounts for those anachronisms of single 
years, or parts of years taken for.,whole ones, which occur 
in sacred writ ; it removes the difficulties which •concern 
the liiilf years of several prince.s of Jiidnli and laiiiml ; in 
which the latter half of the dc(tea?ed king’a.la. 5 t year, has 
hitherto been supposed to I)e added to the formfcr half of 
his siwessor's first year.' — Cdmet, . • / 

YESTERDAY is used to denote all time. past, however 
distant ; as to-day denotes time present, but of a larger ex:- 
tent' than the very day on which one smears. ' fjxcld. 2b 29: 

If the ox was wont to push with hishohi in time past . 
Hob. yesterday. “And it catipe to pas3; when all that 
knew him before time Heb. yesterday ; whCYeats thou 
earnest but yesterday,” or lately,.^ Sam. 15; 20. ^ at frtq. 
“ Jesus Christ, tlie same yesterday, to-day, and “fore vh^/’ 
Heb. 13: 8. His doctrine, like his person, admits of 
chpge ; his truths are invariahlei^ ' Wl'th him there is 
neither yesterday nor to-morrow, but oiic continued to- 
day. — CalmeL 

YEZTDES, or Jezides ; an eastern sect, 'so called from 
their founder, Yezid, or Jiszid, an ArabiamwHieo, who 
slew two sons of Ah, Mohommed’.s fiither-imfaw j for which 
reason he is considered as a* parricide and a dieretib/a»d 
his followers are detested by all the Mussulmans. JM. Le 
Fevre, (in his Theatre de la TurqUie.^) in the last century, 
reckoned there were two hundred thousamf of this sect in 
Persia and Turkey, chiefly in the mountains of Sangara. 
They are of two sorts, black and white ; the formCr ace 
their monka jor fakirs *, the latter dress li^c the Tiiiiks, 
(with a small distinction,) bit* are never circumcised, ex- 
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cept when compelled to be so by the MOhammetJans J 
whom they ltate)^o mutfh, that when they curse any crea- 
ture^ jh theiy wralhj they call it M^sulpidn. They are 
m«a« friendJSiHCtlSe Christians, because not oppressed by 
them> They Jwcuess to helieve both in the, Bible and the 
Koran^ but read neither, and are , extremely ignorant. 
They go in comphnlJs, Hke the Arabiana!^*nd*ofteii change 
their residence *, Taut have no places^ Vrotahjbp. They are 
fond ot wine, and ’soTnbtimjps calMt ^ the Mood of Ji'sns 
Clkwt from w®hiah it la siiipi>osed they hse it sometimes 
^i^ionsly : they adsh alsp to be on good terms woth lliC 
i!evil, apd thcrefoVp^'dp'iadl^speMi harshly of him, bu^eaU 
him “ the great ehief.v. 'l^v^tonh Diet, in Jezidct ; 
ffist . Vol . H . jpp. 49^-^422 1— Williams , 

YOGEESi; Hindoo devotees," jUte ^fne sis Uie San-Johii^ 
and Svhya^ees . — They practises vari^.t5" cf self-torturfs, and 
mortify the body' in mloT to liieHt heavenly fcliciry, and 
obtain immaterial Brahma* thii supreme. 

In the Mafui^rdt a Yogde is thU^ defined ; — “ The mao 
whodccepefS the out ward aecidents from entering die mmd, 
and hi^ eye.s.fixM in centemplation heta’^een fits brf)ws ; 
who TUakf/h his fyreaihpms equally ^oughMs w^nh ; 4ceep- 
hid' h^ail, hi§ na^,‘and^ his Iwdy steady adthout mo-* 
tion.dtts ey«fi fixed of^his nose, lookingHiit.no- 

thing else around, decT. j no is a Xogec, and is foi^vcr 
blessed.^* ^ , 

Th^e 'YogeeSj' in the pr^tetiee of JteW-devdtion/caist 
themsalyes dotpjn oh spikes stuck in bags of straw, wajjr 
oh firfe, pierce themselves with pSnsJ and bore their tongues j 
b4t Iheij^ most fhmon^ ^ct of ^^devotnon is swinging by 
means ,01 hooks drawn through th^ir backs and sides, and 
fastened with ropes fb trees, by which they ' will spin round 
very rapidly fbr half an hour. Or more. And - some poor 
creatures, in order to bo sui^ of going to heaven, (as they 
suppose,; cast thmselvcs under the wheels of the dmr^it 
of Juggernaut, and are voluntarily crushed to death. 
Metch'es to the Ifiniloos »* Bnchanttnls Beseatchrs, pp. 

36 — 30; War(Vs the Win4»()s,-^ Will taws 

YOJ^E. It appears that yokes yrere of two kinds, as 
two V'ordjr are used to dewote them m the Hebrew : 
refers to such yokes as were puj^.npon the" necks of cattle, 
and HI Which they labored, Numt 2. I)eut 21:3. The 
subjects of Solomon cqmidain thnl he had made his yoke 
heavy to them, (1 K:iog.s 12 ^lOr) and they use the sanie 
word ; but Jeremiah (27: 2.) matlfe him bonds and ybkes 
of another construcltpn, antb fitted to the human i>e9k ; 
wlvich hc«expres:«!^ by another wonl; iniC»sl probably they 
were, such as slaves used to vw?ar when at labor ; hewev^, 
they were the sign of service. We fi^ad of yokes of iron, 
Pent. 28; 48., Jer 28:,J'3. The ceremonies of the Mosaic 
ritflal are hafted.a yok^ (Acts 15: 10. Gal. 5: 1.) as also 
tyrasinicaltiuthority ; bnf Ohr?f.t says bis yoke is easy, and 
his burdtm-is light/ Matt. 11: 29. — Vnhnet. 

' YQt7NG,-(EDWARi>, P. P.,) ‘the pious and learned aiv 
tbor of the celebrated “Jfight Thoughts,” bearing htS 
name, WEMaj^orn at Upharu, near Wmehestor, m the month 
of June, iOBt. He was the son of Edwnrti Young, ot that 
tirUe lellow of Winchester college, and rccloi* of Upham, 
who was an* intelligent and good man. ' Young received 
his first edneation at Winchester college, whence he. whs 
removed to the univcrsitynif Oxforrl ; and, in 170H, uas 
notninat^d lo a )aw^ fellowship at All-Souls, by archbi.shop 
Tenntsofi- At college he distinguished himself by his ai- 
leution to bis studies, and by his love of learning. On the 
2Sd of April, 1714, ho took his degree of bachelor of cn d 
laws;. and on the 10th of June, 1719, Jus degree of doom- 
in divinity. His college was unquestionably proud of 
him,, no*! less as 3a scholar than os a poet; for, in 1716, 
when the foundatiem of the Oodrlpgton library was laid, 
Young was appointed to 'speak t1>c Latin oration. His 
first poetical produeiwm was an Epistle to the Right Ho- 
norable Geor^ Lord Lansdowne, published in 1712. In 
1713, Young had the honor of prefixing some recommen- 
datory Vuesps to Addn^onV'<^ Cato,” then first published 
Just befoiie the death of queen Anne, “ The Force of Re- 
ligion, or. Y«nquishad« Love,” was sent into the world 
This poquak ftmnded.on the execution of lady Jane Grey 
and Guilford, in 1554. Young's father 

had h*^ well nequawued with lady Aim Wharton, a lady 
celebraled for her poetical talents by Burnet and by Wal- 
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kr. and the first wife of the marquis of Wharton. This 
nohloman did not foBget tlie ^on of his old friend i and to 
him Youn^ was indebted fora connexion, by inarriqg:Oj 
with lady Elizabeth Lee? ; a connexion as hafipy as it wa« 
shorl-liVrd, In the year 1717, he went to Ireland, in 
corn party with the yoimg rrxarquis of Wharton, a character 
most unworthy dfithe friendship of Youn^', and whose pa- 
trona^i^e ahis regarded by him as umhh viable and disgrace- 
ful. In the y^ar 1719, Yoqng piiblivshed his Celebra^ied 
tragedy of “ Busirus and, in the same year, appeared 
A Paraphrase on part of Book ut Job.’’ His satires 
appeared at sueeessiv'C intervals, between the years 1725 
and J72ft, Iiilbat year collected them into orfC publi- 
cation, and prefixed to them a preface. In it he observes, 
that “ no man cUn converse mucli in the aairld, but at what 
he meets witli he must Be either in.sensible, or grieve, or 
be angry, of smile., Now to smile at it, nud turn it into 
ridicule,” he adds, think most eligible, it hurls our- 
selves least, ^and gives vice and folly the grelif^'st offence 
However (list'ordant these sentuneuts may ajm^arwith the 
general I V mournful strain of his “Nif^ht Thtwghts,^’ H 
will at least evince, that whether piyous or sad, to vice Ije 
M^as ever hostile ; and in the merry notes of his Satires, and 
the pensive strains of^his Niglit Thoughts,” he directed 
against It all the energy of his talents, and all ihC fervor 
of his mind. 'On the accession of (reca-ge- the Seeemd to 
the thrortc, Young wrote '‘Ocean, an Ode” The hint 
w^as lakbii from the royal speech, wdiich itjcomraendcd the 
increase and- encouragement of the seamen. Prefixed to 
It were **An Ode to the Pater Patria%” and “ An 

Rssay on t.yric Poetry.” Sewn after the appearance of 
“ Ocean^” Young entered into orders ; and in April, 1728, 
he was appointed chaplain to Oeorge the Second In this 
year he also publi.shed, in prose, A true Estimate of Hu- 
man Life,” dedicated to the queen ; arid a Sermon, preach- 
ed before the house of commons, 1729, on the martyrdom 


of king Charles, enmled, " An Apologv for Princes, of 
the Keverence due to tiovernn ent ” In J730. he wrote 
‘‘^impenufu Pclugi,” a naval lyiie, wnittcni in imiiationof 
Pindar’s spirit, oerovsioned bv his reiuni Irom 

HfUJover, SeptembfM*, 1729, and ilu* MuTceding peaic 
So<m>fter, he published Episilcs lo Pop<', ((ncernmg ihe 
authors of the ago. In July, 1730, Young mrs ]mcso„i,.() 
by his college to the rccioiT ol Welwyn, in 'lleril(Md^.}iiic, 
In the following year he iiiatued lady Eliza h<ub Lee, 
daughter of the enrl of Litchfield, and widow n[ rwUnu l 
T^ee. of ihi.'s lady he w a.s deprived by denlfi in J7 U '\ In* 
work which his gcniu.i and his piet^^liave irndcK'd 
illn.strions, and which, in the opinion of the first viritiu ami 
cntic of his age, '' contained some of the best tilings nt 
the language,” was commenced immcdiniely aitei tlie 
death of this la<ly. 

It may, with truth, he said of '‘Night Thoughts,” 
that tlicy exhibit a very wide dusphiy of oiigiual poetry, va- 
riegated witlnleep reflections and sinkmg allie ion'- , a wil- 
derness of thought, ui which the fertility of fun y scatters 
flowers of every hue and every color Their exerllrnee is 
not "exactness, but copiousness ; jiarticular line.saie nf>t to 
hfe Regarded ; the pow'cr i.s in the whole ; and in ihe whole 
there is n magnificence like that ascribed to Chinese 
pIantaAion!>, the magnificence of vast extent ami endless 
diversity. The charm, however, wdugh extends through 
the w'hole, IS the beautiful and (onsisient piety which 
shinys in every page, and which constitutes the* burden 
of ever^ song. His other numerous and divei'^iiicd pro- 
ductions are all the works of a man of iineommon genius j 
although, undoubtedly, some have higher merit than oth- 
ers. Young piissessed not only great talents as a poet, 
but as an orator j and m his official character wasde- 
snrvedlyand universally popular, though sf.mo have ex- 
pressed fears that his piety was ratlxu* theon'iicnl than 
vital. See Lifi^ of IVvrig. — Jones' Chrn. luon 
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ZABATHAITES ; the followers of Zabatbai Zevl, (or 
Sabfltai Sevi,) a celebrated Jewish impostor, who appesCr- 
cd nt Smynui about Jfififi; and, pretending to be the Mes- 
siah, promised to deliver the Jews, and re-establish them 
in more than pristine glory. Mnltitude.s of his nation w^ere 
deceived by him, and many of his followers pretended to 
visions and prophetic ecstasies. At length, falling into the 
hands of the grand seignior, he ordered him tobe placed as 
a mailf for his archers, to prove whether he was vulnera- 
ble or not ; (as ho pretended ;) lo avoid which, Zevi turned 
Mohammedan. (See Mfssuii.) 

Hi.s sect, how'ever, .survived, and there is said lo be still 
a remnant of them at Snlonichi, wdio, w'hile they profess 
lo Ik‘ Mussuknan.s, obseive the Jewish rites in fcc-et, 
marry among themselves, and all live in the. same quar- 
ter of the city, without eomnuimcating with the Turks, 
t'xcept in commerce, and in the mosques. 

Zcvi, It seems, had also adherents among the Jew.s 
of England, Holland, G'ermany, and Poland, soiw of 
which have remained to our own umei and M. Gr^- 
goire mentions a musieiac of this sect who came to 
J’nns so lately as iii 1808. Ad^am' Mist, ttj JmSy 

pp. riK), 528. Grlgoire^s Mist, tom ii. pp, 309-^313,-#- 
Wtlltfims 

ZABIANS, are said to be ancient Chaldeans, Addicted 
to astrology, and to the" worship of theinars. (See Idola- 
try , CrtAimFANS; and Magi.) — Cahnet.' ^ 

ZACCHEUS ; chief of the publicans ; that la, former- 
general of the revenue, Luke 19. (See Bitblican ; Syca- 
more ; Restitution.) — Cnfmet . 

ZACHARIAH, son of Jeho!ada,bigh-priest of the Jews, 
and probably the Azanah of I Chron. 6- 10, U, was slain 
by -order of Joash, A. M. 3164," 2 Chron. ‘24: SO-i-22. 

Jerome, (on Malt. 23.) followed by a great number of 
commentators, believed that this Zachariah, son of Jehota* 
da, was he of whom our Savior speaks in Matt. 23: 34j 35. 
But to this opinion three things are objected-: (1 ) That 


Zachariah, son of Barachiah, according to thcmiention of 
Chri.si, seems lo have been ihelaslof tlic prophets, oi ]ust, 
slain bv ihe J«Ws, as Abel was the fir^r of the pisi who 
suffered a violent death. (2 ) That Zacliariiili. si)n of Jc- 
hoiada, was stoned in the court of tin' bouse iif ^'o 1 ; 
w'hereas Zachariah, son of Barnclunli, w'ns killed bet w ecu 
the temple ,and the altar (3 ) That ihiutgh it he irtu* that 
the Hebrews had often Iw'o names, it is hardly to be tliou-:lit 
that Christ wmuld here omit the Tuime of Jehoinda w hi- b 
xvaa so w*ell known, and hubstunte that ol BaTfuti..d), 
which w'as not so familiar. Calmet thciofoH; thinks tlmi 
our Savior points at Zachariah, sou of Baruch — C<di.nt. 

ZACHAlilAJT, the elcvcntli of the le.ssrf prophets, was 
son of Barachiah, and grandson of hido. lie rciuuiftl 
from Babylon with Z^?^^bbabfcl, and began to j>iT*phe.sv in 
the second year of Banus, son of H^'staspes, A. M 3481 
B. C, 520, in the eighth moinh of the holy year, and 
two months after Haggai These Iwm jiropheis, witli luni- 
ed zeal, encouraged the people to resume the w'ork ot ilie 
temple, wduch had been ai.sconVi|iued for some years, Ezra 
5: 1. 

This prophet has been confounded with Zachariah son 
of Barachiah,. con tern pornty with Isaiah', (8: 2.) and with 
Zachariah, the father of John the Baptist ; w hich opinion 
IS plainly incongruous. He has been thought to be the 
Zachariah, son of Barachiah, whom our Saviof mentions 
a.s killed between, the kmple and the altar and tins i.s 
possible, though no such thing is anywhere said of him 

Zachariah begins hisprdphecy' with an exhortaiidu to tlie 
people to return to the Lord, and not to inmate siub- 
bornneps of their fathex^. He foretells very di.stmctlv the 
coming of Christ, a Savior, po^ar and sitting on an a.s.s, f’ven 
a colt, tha foal of aji ass. In the eleventh chapter he 
speaks of 'Che war of the Romans against the Jews; of the 
breach of the covenant between God and In'- people ; of 
thir^ pieces of silver given for a recompense to the shep- 
herd j of three shepherds put to death in one month, Acc. 
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Zachariah is the longest and the most obscure of the 
twelve minor prophets. IJis style is broken and uncon- 
nected ; but his prophecies concerning the BJessiah are 
more particular and express than those of some olt|ier pro- 
phets. Several modern critics have hcen of opinion, |hat 
chaps. 9 — 11. of this prophet were written by Jercmifi(tfj be- 
cause in Mpti. 27: 9, lO, under the name of Jeremiab, we 
find quoted Ziifh 11: 12; and as the chapters make but 
one continued discourse, they conclud(*d that all thi^ee be- 
longed to Jeremiah. Others think it more natural tOie8ti[K 
pose that the name of Jeremiah, by some' mistake, has 
.slipped into the of Matthew. — Ctihiet. 

ZACHKAN’S; the disciples <if Zaeheus, a native of Ea- 
lesiinc, v\lio, about the year 350, telired tq a mountain 
near the city of .lemsalem, and there performed hU devo- 
tions III secret , pretending that prayer was only agreeable 
to (lod wiieri it was |>er formed secrellyyand ift. suenqp. — 

Ihirk ' ^ 

ZADOK, or Sadoc; son of Ahitub, high-priest of *the 
lews, ol the race of Elcozar. From the decease of Eli; the 
high-pnesihoud had been in the fanply of Ithamar; but it 
was restored to the family of Eleazar, in the time of Saul, 
111 the person of Zadok, who.w’aS put in the placp of Ahi- 
melech, shun by Saul, A. M. ’2944, 1 Satn. 22: 17, 18. 
While Zadolf performed the functions of the priesthood 
with Saul, Ahimclech perfolrmed thom with uayid;'So 
that till the reign of Solomon there wer^ two high-priests 
111 Israel . Zadok. of the race of Elpazar, and Ahimelcch 
of the lace of Ithninar, 2 Sam. 8: 47. 15: 24. 1 Kings 1: 

2: 35 . ' 

ZAMZITMMIM ; ancient giants ^'ho dsvelt beyond Jor- 
dan, m the country aflerward.s inhabited by the Ammon- 
ites, JJeut. 2 20. .A'.wakim.) — Offmet. ' - 

ZANC'IIITTS, (JenoME,) was botn^ in iSJd, at Alanzo, 
and became a member of the congregation of canons re- 
gular of St. Giovanni di Liiterano when only fifteen years 
of age ; and while in that society he formed a close inti- 
macy vith the celebraK’d Peter Martyr, who was also an 
iissocinte of (heir cornmunfty. Xbe conversation arid ex- 
ample of this distinguislied convert to the reformed church 
made a powerful impression upqn Zaiiehius, as well as 
UJ 1011 many of his bretbren, which was further increased 
by the lectures which Peti'r Mibsequeutly dolivered at 
Lucca. The result, though not immediale,Vas decisive; 
and Zanchius, after having worn the monastic/habit near- 
ly twenty years, at length threw it off, in conjunction with 
eighteen of his companions, and openly seceded from the 
Komibli eoinrnunion This abjuration necessgiily induced 
him lo quit Italy ; and accordingly, in 1550, he took ifefbge 
at Geneva, where he remained two years,’ and then, de- 
clining an invitation to England,;. he proceeded to Stras- 
burg TTere he obtained the theological professorship, 
and read lectures both in divinity and in^the Afistoiolian 
philosophy, with great 'reputation, till 1568, when he re- 
moved to Chuivenna, ill the .Orisons, in the capacity Vif 
]>.i'.tor lo a reformed' conpegalion there. The divinity 
I iiair al Heidelberg becoming vacant m 1588, in- 

d'lcf d to accept of it, and i»ettlcd there under the iuimedi 
ale patronage of Erciloric TIL, elector palatine, at whose 
ic'munncndntion he composed his great work sighinsr An- 
iinomianisrn. The death of this prince, Jn 1578, occa- 
sioned hiN resignation of the .professorship : bttt although 
he took up Ins abode after this event, for a short period, 
at ]\eustadt, he reiurhcd to Heidelberg in 1585, and there 
piisved the remainder of his days. ZanchiuS was tue nu- 
iIk r of a greiU variety of controversial treatises, uf v^hieb 
one. ‘‘ On the Portrine of Predestirtation,” was translated 
into oui language, by the late Kev. An-gustus Toplhdy- 
The whole (»f his polemical and devotional writings, his 
Commentary on the Apostolic Eplstl«i.s, '.dee., were col- 
lected and printed, in nim> volumes, fob®) al Geneva, in 
1610. The author died at Heidelberg, in ' 1590. 

Bvrk. 

ZARET) ; a brook beyond Jordan, on the frontier of Mo- 
nb, which falls into the Bead sea, Num. 21; IZ Dent. 2: 
u.^Cnlmet 

ZAREPHATH ; a city of the Sidonians, between Tyre 
and Sidon, in Phenlcia, on the coast of the Mediterrairttan 
sea, and afterwards called Sarepta. It is between Tyre 
and S. !.m, and was the resi .ence of the prophet Elijah, 


with a poor woman, during a famine in the land of Israel, 
1 Kings 17; 9, 10.^Calmet. 

ZARETANj land of Mana.sseh on this 

side Jordan ; cabled Zartanah, in 1 Kings 4: 12. It is said 
tb be near Beth Shen, w*hTch was in the nortliefn liniits of 
Manosseh. From Adam to Zareian the wwier-s dried up, 
^osh. 3: 16.)froiiiZaretan upwards they stood on a heap. 
The brazen vessels for the temple wer^ ca.si in the clay 
gtiPttiid between Zaretan' and Succoth, 1 Kings 7: 46. — 

.ZEAL; a passionate aM^ for any person or catise. 
There are various kip As of zeOl; as, 1. An ignorant zeal, 
Rom. R): 2/3. 2. A 'pepseeming zeal, Phil, 3: 6. 3. A 
superstitions zeal, 1 Kings 18. G-ol. 1: 14.'* 4. A h^po- 
criucal zeal, 2 Kings 10: 16. 5.' A contemious zeal, 1 Cor. 
U: 16# 6. A partial zeal, Hefst 7; 8. 7. A temporary 
zeal,''2 King's 12. and 13. Gal 4:45. . 8 A genuine zeal, 
which isu %lfcereand wartp copcertji for the glory of God, 
and the spiniual welfare of ihankind, Gal. 4: 18. Rev. 
3: 1^. ' : ' V 

This is generally compounded' of sound knowledge, 
strong faith^and disinterested regard'! and will manifest 
iiseir by self-denial, j^atient endurance,, and consiUn L^ ei- 
tion. The motives 10 trtte ijeal a»^’^ 1. The divine efen- 
mand, Rev. 3’- 19* 2- The example of Christ and therpd 
of hifi death,. John 2t t7. Acts 10; 38. Tit. 2; 11. 3. The 
importance of his service,. 4. The adv»niage and plea- 
sure it brings to the possessor. 5.' Th? instances and 
honorable coulmendatiop of it ip the Scripu;ire.s : Moses, 
Phinea.s, Caleb, David, Paul, dec., Gal. 4; 18. Rev. 3: 15, 
flee. 6. The incalculable good effects it produces on others, 
Ja.mes 5: 20. Seef Reynolds Orton on Sacred Zeal ; 
M(t$sUhm'$ Charges ; 'Christian Tanper, ser. 37 ; 

Htighes\ Channing^Sf^nd Chgpiti^s Sernwn on Zeal ; MasOn^s 
Chris. Mor , ser. 28 ; Natural Ihstory of Enfhmiasm — 
also Fauatirism . — liend., Burk. 

ZEALOTS ; a-h ancient .sect of the JCw^s, so called from 
th^lr pretended zeal lor Go&s law, and the honor of reli- 
jgion. They were the followers ol’ .Judas of Galilee, and 
committed all manner ofexccss^es, aflirrtring il voiikb dis- 
honor God to submit to any earthly potentate, especially a 
hd&Khcn. offend. Bveh. 

ZJIBOIM ; one of the four cities of the Pcntapolis con- 
sumed by fire from heaven, Gen. 14: 2. 19* 24. Eusebius 
and Jerome .speak of Zeboim a.s of a city remaining in 
their time, njppri the Western .shore.s of the Bead sen. Con- 
sequently, afbfer the lime of Lot this city must have been 
robuilt near w'herc it had stood befort*. Menriou is made 
of. the v.alley of Zeboim, (1 vSam. 13 18 ) and of a city of the 
same name m the tribe of Benjamin, Nrh ,11: 34. — fVatsoh. 

‘ ZEBULUN, the sixth son of Jacob and Le.ih, (Gen. 30 
20.) was horn in Mesopotaima, about A. M. 2256. His 
sons were Sered. Elon, and Jahlecl, Gen 4b: 11. Mo'.es 
'giV'Cs us no particulars of his life; but Jacob in his list 
blessing (Gen 49: 13.J said, ‘‘Zebulun shall dwell at the 
haven of the sea, and he sh.all be for a haven of ships, and 
Ills border shall be unto Zidon.^’ His portion extended to 
the cOftat of Jhe Mediterranean, one end of ii bordering 
mi this sea, and the other on the sea of Tiberias, Josh. 19: 
ID; (See Canaan.) Moses joins Zi'bnluii and Tssachar 
togclh^tr: (Beui. 33: 18.) ‘niejoire, Zebulun, m thy going 
out ; hnd Ts.sachar, in thy tents. They shall call the pcojde 
unto the mountain ; Jtlf^re they shall offer sacrifices of 
righteousness ? for they shall suck of the aburidanee ot 
the seas, end of treasures hid in th§ sand.’^ Meaning, 
that these two tribes being at the greatest distance norfli, 
should come together to the temple at Jerusalem, to the 
holy mountain, and .should bring with the‘m such of the 
other os (^^elt in their way ; and that occupying 

part of'the coast of the Mediterranean, they should apply 
themselves to trade and fishing, "or to the melting of 
metals and glass, denoted by tho.se words, treasures hid 
in the. sand. The river BelUs, whose sand w'as very fit 
for making glass, was in this tribe. (See Glass.) 

Wb^n the tribe of Zebulun left Egypt, its chief was Eli- 
ab, son of Elbn, and it oomprehended fifty-seven thousand 
four hundred men able to bear arms, Num. 1: 9, 30. In 
another review, thirty-nine years afterwards, it amounted 
to sixty thousand 'fi ve hundred men, of age to bear arms, 
Num. 26: 26, 27. The tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali 
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distinguished themselves in the war of Barak oml Debo- 
rah against Sisera, the general of the armies of Jabin, 
Judg. 4: 5, 6, 10. 6: 4, 18. ^ It is thought they were the first 
earned into captivity beyond the Euphrates, by Pul and 
Tiglalh-Pileser, kings of Assyria, 1 Chro^. 5: 26. But 
they had the advantage of hearing and seeing Christ m 
their country oftener and longer than any other of the 
tubes, Isa. 0; 1. Matt. 4: 13, 15. — Calmet, 

ZEBULUN j a city^^of Asher, (Josh. 19: 27.) but fito- 
bably afterwards yielded to Zebiilun, whence it took its 
name. It was not far from Ptolemais, since Josephus 
inajces the length of lower Galilee to be from Tiberias 
to Piolemais. It received the name of Zthulm of men^ 
probably from its great populousness. Elon, jftdge of Is- 
nu*], was buried m this city, ludg. 12; 12.*— Ctfftwtfr, 

ZEDAD; a city of Syria, in the most northern part 
(>r the Land of Promise, Nam. 34: 8. Ezek. 47; 15,*— 
Cahuct. 

ZEDEKIAH, or Mattaniah, tlie last kmg of Judah be-» 
lore the captivity of Babylon, was son of Josiah, and 
uncle to Jcconiah, his predecessor, 2 Kings 24: 17, 19. 
When Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem, he carried Jeco- 
niah to Babylon, with hiS' wives, children, officers, and 
ilu; best artificers in Judea, and put in his place his uncle 
Mattaniah, whose name he changed to Zedekiah, 'ana' 
intide him promise, with .an oath, that he would mamtain 
fidelity to him, 2 Chron. 36: 13. Ezek. 17: 12, 14, 18. He 
was twenty-one years old when he began to reign at Jeru- 
salem, and he reigned there eleven yei^rs. l^e did evil in 
tlie sight of the Lord, committing the same crimes as Je- 
hoiakuii, 2 Kmgs 24: 18—20. 2 Cluon. 36: 11 — 13. The 
princes of the people, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
imitated his impiety, and abandoned Uiemselves to all the 
ahominatious of the Gentiles. 

In the first year of bus reign, Zedekiah sent to Babylon 
Elasah, son of Shaphan, and Gemariih, .son of Hilkinh, 
probably to carry lii.s tribute to Nebnehadnezzar, and. by 
these messengers Jeremiah sent a letter to the captives of 
ilabylon, Jer. 29- J, 2 — 23. Four years afterwards, either 
Zedekiah w^nt thither himself, or sent thither, (Jer 32: 12. 
51. 59. Baruch 1. L) his chief design being to cutrcsii 
Nebuchadnezzar to return the sacred vessels of the temple, 
Baruch 1:8, In lh(' ninth year of his reign, he revolted 
against Nebuchadnezzar, (2 Kings 25.) m consequence of 
which the Assyrian tnaiched his anriy into Judea, and 
look all the fortified places, except Lai liisli, Azekah, and 
Jerusalem. Du iing the siege of the holy city, Zedekiah 
often consulted Jtueiniah, who advised him to surrender, 
and denounced the greaU'st woes against him if he should 
]>ci.sist 111 his lebelbon, Jer. 37: 3 — 10. 21. But the un- 
tortuuati* prince had neither patience to hear, nor rcsoln- 
liori to follow, good counsel In the eleventh vear of Iqs 
reign, on the ninth day of tin; fourlli monlli, (July,) Jeru- 
salem was taken, 2 Kings 25 Jer. 39. 52. The king and 
Ins people I'ndeavorcd to escape by favor of the night; 
but the Chaldean troops pur.suuig them, they were over- 
taken in the plain of .lencho. 

Zedekiah was taken and carried to Nebuchadnezzar, 
then at Kiblah, in Syria, who reproached him with hus 
peifidv, caused all his children to be shun before his face, 
and his own eyevs to be put out ; and then loading him 
with chains of brass, lie ordered him to be sent to Baby- 
lon, 2 Kings 25. Jer 32. 52. Thus were accomplished 
two prophecies, which seemed contradictory ; one of Jere- 
miah, who said that Zedekiah should see, and yet not see, 
Nebuchadnezzar with his eyes ; (chap. 32: 4, 5. -34: 3.) 
the other of Ezekiel, (12: 13.) which intimated that he 
''hould not sec Babylon, though he should die there. Tlie 
vear of his death is not known. Jeremiah had assured 
him (^chnp. 34: 4, 5.) that he should die in peace ; that his 
body should be burned, qis those of the kings of Judah 
usually were ; ,and that they should mourti for him, say- 
ing, Alas, my lord ! He reigngd eleven years at Jerusa- 
lem ; and after him tlie kingdom of Judah was fentircly 
su ppressed . — Cafm^J. 

ZEDEKIAH, .sou of Maasciah; a fal.se prophet, w'ho 
always opposed Jeremiah. Against him, and Ahab, .son 
of Kolaiah, the prophet pronounced a terrible curse : '(cjh. 
29: 21, 22.) ^‘Of them shall he taken up a curse by all 
the captivity of Judah which are m Babylon, saying,' The 


Lord make thee like Zedekiah, arid like Ahah, whom ihc 
king of Babylon roasted in the Cue,” Ac ---Cahuct 

ZEEB, a prince of MuUan, was found at a wine-priss, 
and slain by the Ephraimites. who •-eni his he td to (riitc- 
ou beyond Jordan, whilhei they pui.sued their enemies, 
Ju5g. 7: 25.— 

ZEISBEKGER, (DArrD,)a IVloravmn irnssionai y among 
the Indians of North America, w’as bom m M(.i;iMa. in 
Germany, in 172 1, whence his parents emigi.iu*d lo Ib im- 
hut, in Upper LiiSiUia, for the ‘-abe of religious tibcitv in 
1738 he came toGcorgi-a, Avhere some ol his bielho n had 
begun a solllemenl, that tbi'y might preach liie g(»spcl tt> 
the Creck.s Thence* he removed to reiiB.sylv aiini, and 
assisted in the commencement of ilic seith-meuis of Belli- 
lebem and Nazareth From 1746 lie wi^^, lor siMy-ruo 
year.s, a missioimrv among the Indians iVilnps no rma 
ever preached the gosped so long among tliem,and nmulsi 
so many trials and hrtnlships^ He died at (tosheii.oii ihe 
river Muskingum, in Ohio, November 17, ISOS, aiM>d 
eighty •s»even. 

He was a man of small sialnrc. w'jth a cheerful coin.tc- 
nance, of a cool, intrepid spirit, with a good umlci sf uidmg 
and sound judgment His }>ortrnii is prefixed to llcfUe- 
welder’s Narrative. Amidst nil Ins privations and dan- 
gers he was never known to corn plum, nor ever rcgiotu'd 
that he had engaged in the cause ot the Ucdccmci Me 
would never consent to receive a salary, ahhonub he 
deemed it pro^M’r f(»r some unssionaric-. }1<‘ inricd m 
hi.s Lord for the necessaries ol life, and Ih* loidvcd lo ihe 
future W’orld for his reward. Fice fnnii sellj-hnes> m ^pi- 
nt of universal love filled hus bosom. A inou jH-rlect (.lia- 
racier has seldom been exhibited on the (Mith 

U IS a melancholy (act, that he suficred more fiom 
White men, callecf Christians, by reason ol ihiui sdiisli- 
jmss, and depravity, and lK>^llh^v to the gospel, than fiom 
the Indmn.s. HarJ- the back .“culeis of oiir entintn pun 
clpated in the lienevoleni spirit of the hloniejnii , the be- 
nefit to the natives ivonld have been mi alenhihle Amidst 
all obsfacJe.s, the brethren, iii the da}s of Air Zcisberger, 
instructed and baptized obtjut fifteen hiinrlred Indians. 
The e.aUn death of those who were mnideicd at Mus- 
.kingura, in 1782, is a dclighlfnl piool o( tlu' intlner.ee (-f 
the gospel on men, conci'rnmg whom it is sijmetimi's said, 
they cafinot be made Chnsinins. 

About 1768 he terotc two grammars of the Onmidagu, 
111 Engli.sh and German, and n dieiioiiarv, (i iriian and 
Indian, of more than sevenlcen hundred pages In the 
Lenape, or language of the Delaw tires, he published a 
sfiellmg hook, tomons to Chihlren, and n hymn hook, 
eonUumng 'Upw'Srds of five bundled hymns, irinstjocd 
partly from German and partly from English lb’ lidt m 
inanuscripl a grammar in German fd’ the Ihdawaic lan- 
guage, which has been tmiisluted by Mr DiiBuiui aii; 
also a harmony of the four gospeih. tianslaied hum DeJa- 
Avare. Amr. Enri/. ; Uccknvehhr''^ Narmtiw. — AUat, 

ZENAS; a Jewish doctor of the law, and nfierward 
disripte of Paul, Tit. 3: 13. — CnlnwL 

ZEND, or ZrNDAvrsTA, a book ascribed lo Zoroaster, 
and conlaining hi« pretended rcvelalioius, wdiieh the an- 
tienl Magi and modern Paisecv observe and reverence iii 
the same manner as the Chu^tiaiis do the Bible, making it 
the sole rule of'their faitli and manneis The Zend ton- 
rnins a reformed .sj'.stem of magmiiisni, leaching that there 
IS a Supreme Being, eternal, self-exisient, anil indepen- 
d*mt, Ayho created both light and darkness, out of which 
he made all other things ; that these nre in a state of con- 
lliet which will continue to the end of the world ; that 
then there slmll be a general resurrection and judgment, 
and that just retnhgiion .shall be rendered unto men ac- 
cording to iheir work«, that the angel of daikness, with 
hl^ followers, shall b(^ consigned to a place of everlasting 
darkness and punishment ; and the angel of light, wuh 
his disciples, introduced into a ^tate of everlasting light 
and happiness ; after \^ncb, light and darkness shall no 
more interfere with each othex. It is evident, from these, 
and various other sentimenis contained in the Zend, that 
many parts of it are taken oqiof the Old Testament. Dr. 
Baumgarten asserts that this work contains doctrines, 
opinions, and facts, actually borrowed from the Jew-s, 
Christians, and Mohammedans ; whiaice, and from other 
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cirrui-nstan<*rs, lie roncliides, that l)Olh tlie histQiy and 
MTitinf 2 ;b (>r this prophet were pioli)nbly invented in the 
later af^es. (See Maoi.)— H md. Buck. 

ZENO, the founder of the seet of the Stoics, waf» bom 
about B. C. 3«:)2, at Citium, in 4he isle of Cyprus, and 
cpiuted mercantile pursuits to becotne a pliilosopher. "Af- 
ter having re( eive<l the lessons of Crates, Stilpo, Xewtera- 
tes, and Polenion, he himself opened a seliool of philoso* 
jihy in the Stoa, or painted porncoj whence his followers 
were called vStoics, He taught for nearly fifty years; i^as 
highly respected by the Athenians; and died B.p. 264. 
(Si'O Stoics ) — Dnvmport. > 

ZKPHANIAH was the son of Cushi, and was inobahly 
of a iK^ble family of the tribe of Simeon. He propltesied 
ill the reign of Tosirih, uboot B. C. GHO. He d^kotinaes 
the )ndgmeiits of God against the idolatry and sini of his 
countrymen, and exhorts them to repentance; be,.pjredicts 
the jmiiishrnem of the Philistfnes, Moabites, Ammoniles, 
and Ethiopians, and forctels the dest ruction, of .Niiiev^b ; 
li(‘ again inveighs against the corrojitions of Jeriisalem, 
and with his threats mtxel5 proVni.ses of future' favor and 
prosperity to his people ; w'hose' recall from their disper- 
sion shall glorify the name of God throughout the world. 
Tlic si\le of Zejihanlah is poetical, but it is not disiin- 
miished by any peculiar elegance or bdauij^ though gene- . 
rallv nnimated and impressive. — Watson. 

ZErilATfT ; a city of Simeon, (Judg. 1; 17.) prolmbly 
the sniu* Hs Zi'phathah, llenT Mar<’f>bnh, in t1ie‘ south of 
Juiliih, 'J Cliron. 11: 10. It was called Hormah, or Anar 
themn, afte r the victory obtained by Israel over the king 
of Arad, Nuin 21-3. Judg 1- ll.^Cahnet. 

ZEPHATHAH, the Valljy of, near Mar6^ha1^ is 
mcntmiicd 2 Chron 14; lO. It wa.s, perhaps, near Zc- 
idiaih, or Uormah ; or, perhaps, it should be read Shepha- 
lab, instead of Zephnthah. — Calmet. 

7E11ED , a brook or torrent which takes its rise in the 
monmains of Moab, and running from east to west, falls 
into the Head sea. It seems to be the stream which 
Ihn ckhardf calls Wad?/ Bern Uammad. s^onih of the Aftfon, 
;ind about five hours north of Kerek, the ancient Charak 
Aloab. — Cn/nirt. 

ZERKBATH ; a city in Manas.seb, not far from Beth- 
sliaii. ludg 7 22, Also called Zereda, (I T\in«.s 11: 2G ) 
and Zcredelha : (2 Chron. 4: 17.) perhaps also Zireian, t lie 
jiairow (hiellings, (.To.sh 3: 16, 1 Kings 7; 4G.) and Zare- 
tfimdi, 1 Kings 4: 12, — CalinMt. 

ZEIJTTRBABEL, or ZEitoBABEL, was son of Salathiel, 
ot i!iC 5 royal race of David. ^ St. Matthew, 1: 12, and 1 
rill on .‘b 17, lb, make Jeconiah king of Judali to lie’ fa- 
ihcr to vSnlathicl ; but they do n^t agree as to the father 
of Zcmhbfjlxd. The Chronicles say Pedaiah w’as feiher 
<d’ Zcrubbnbel ; but St. Matthew, St. Luke, Zzra, and 
13 aggai, const.'intly make Salathiel his father. We must 
tliereforc take the name of •sot) in the sense of grandson, 
and say that Salathiel bnving educated Zernbbabel, he* 
vas always nffenvards looked upon as his father. Some 
think that Jernbbabol had also the name of Sheshbazzar, 
and tlmt he has this name i*n Ezra 1: 8. Zerubbhbel rc 
turned to .lernsalem at t}i« lieginning of the reign of .Cy- 
rus. A M TMTiR, fifteen years l^efore the leign of, Darius 
sou o( Hystaspes. Cyrus committed his caare the 
sm-rcrl vessels of the temple, wdth which he returned to Je- 
rusnkMii, Ezra 1: 11. He is.always named first, as being 
the chid of the lews that returned to their own country ; 
(Ezru 2. 2 3 8. 5: 2 ) he laid the foundations of the tem- 
ple ; (Iv/.ra 3- 8, t) Zech. 4; 9, Arc.) and restored the wor- 
ship of th(‘ Lord, and the u.sual sacrifices. — 'Watson. 

ZIDON. (See SmoN.) " * 

ZIF ; the second month of the holy 5 ’^ear of-’ the He- 
brevys ; afterwnrds called Jair ; it answ^ers nearly to April, 

1 KingsG 1. (See Month.) — Calm^t. ' ^ 

ZfKLAG; a city that Achish, king of Gath, gave to 
David, when he took shelter among the Philistine.s, (1 
Sam. 27: G )iiiid which, after that time, always belonged 
to the kings of Judah The Amalekiles took U, and plun- 
dered it, in the absence of David. Joshua had allotted it 
to the tribe of Simeon, Josh. 19, 5. Eusebius says it lay 
in the south of Canaan — Calmpt. 

ZIMMEHMAN, (John George,) a physician and mis- 
cellaneous writer, was bo * . in 1728, at Brugg, m ftie can- 


ton of Berne | studied medicine under Haller at Gottin- 
gen ; practised for some years in his native place ; was 
appointed, in , ch^ physician to the king of Eng- 
land 'at Hanover j attended Prgdoric of Prussia on his 
death-bed ; wma violent titerary opponent of tha llluini- 
neti and the lEraneh revolmionisis ; and died, ih 1795, a 
vktim to hyp^B^ipndriac disease. Aejatong his works are, 
a Treatise on SoHiude ; (once hi^ly popular ;) an Essay 
ott^atiohal Pride j and a Treatise on the Experience of 
Medicine 

of tialf thtt cavalry of Elnh, king of 
Israel, when hh-ffihailed against bis master j (1 Kings^lG. 
^9, 10.) killed*him,^and dsu^ped his kiiigdora. Although 
be reigned' bm seven days, he cm off the whole family ol 
Elah, net sparing any of his relations or friends ; whereby 
tyas.fulffiJed 4he word of the Lord, denounced to Baasha, 
» the fkther of Elah, by flie prophet ^Gh\\.^Galmft. 

ZIN ; a city .southnif the. Land of Promise, (Num. 34. 
4.) perhaps the Senaah of Ezra 2: 35. E^scbips men- 
tions Midgal-Senna, or the towjpr of Senna> eight miles 
ftrom Jericho, north j but this canhot be the Ziu, or Seii- 
nah; of Numbers.^ 

ZINZENDORF, (IJicBOi.As Loufs, Count,) the patron 
,pf fh® 'of the Moravians, was born at 'Dresdea, liu 
, Majr^, He' studied at Halle and XHrcchi About 

fhe year 1721, he purchased ihejdrdship of Bei tholdsdorf, 
’4n Lusatia.- Soine jioor Christians, 'the follower^ of John 
Huss, obtukied leave m 1722 to settle on his estate. They 
soon made ^Qttivcrtjs. Such waa the. origin of the village 
of Herrnbut.’ Their noble patron soon alier joined them 

From this period' count Ziuzcndorf devoted him, self to 
the business of instructing his (ellow-men by his writings 
and by preaching. H'e travelled thi’ough Germany, and 
in Denmark became acqfipiulcd ii^th the Danish missions 
in the East ''Indies and -Gtcenlaml. About 3732 he en- 
gaged earDesl3y in thoprom6tion of missions by Ins Mo- 
ravian brethren, W'hose nilmbers at Hcrnihui weie then 
about five hundred. So sttcce^sful were ihcbe.missiopf', 
that in a few' years four thousand negroes w^ere baptized 
in the West Indies, and the converts in Greenland amount- 
ed lo se\eu hundred and eighty-four. 

In 1737 he visited London, and in 1711 cume to Ameti- 
Kra, and preached at Germantown nnd Ueihlchcm Febru- 
ary 11, l’J^42j lie ordained at^Oly, in iVnasylvanifi, the mis- 
sionaries Rauch and Buettner, and JLiuch bnptizcd ihree 
Indians fri^ Shekoraecb, cast of tlie Hudson, “ the first- 
lings of the Indians.^* He soon, w ith liis daughter, Be- 
nigna, and several brethren and sisters, visited various 
tribes of Indians. "At Shekotiieco he. esUiblisbod the hist 
Indian Mmavinn congregation in North AuieiKa. In 
jl743 lic returned to Eurojie. He died at Herrnbut in l7G(i. 
ami his coffin w'as earned to the grave by tliiriy-tiu/ 
preachers and missionaries, whom lie laid reared, and 
some Of whom had toiled in Holland, England, Ireland. 
North Auier^a, and Greenland. What monarch was 
ever honored bv a haneral like this ? — l)av<7iport , Alim 

ZION (See Sion ) 

ZIPil ; the second Hebiew month, 1 Kings G 1 2. Stui 

of Jehalaleel, of Judah, and of the family of paleb ; (I 
Chron. 4: IG ) he probably gave his name to the city <d 
Zipb, m Judah “3. A city of Judah, (Josh 15- 21 ) nem 
Hebron, eastward, laid in the wdlderness of whn b Dnvi.i 
kept himself coricealeifl for some time, 1 Sam. 23 1 1 
15. ‘ 4. Another city Bear, Maon and Carmel of Jiulah, 
Josh. 1.5. 55. •-’Calm ft. 

ZTPFORAH, or Skfhoha ; wifr of Moses, daughter of 
Jethro, and rnoilKTbf Eliezerand Gershom, Exod. 2 Kb 
&c. (See Moses.') — Colmet,^ 

ZTSCA, (John,) celebrated Bohemian wnirnor, w'a*' 
bom about 33flOj of a nohtte family. His real name wns 
Thochznow, but ha received Jhe appellation of Zisea, 
or one*eyed*, after hftving lost an eye in battle. When, the 
Hussites rose in arms, ^to jpppose the succession of SigC'- 
TOund to the crowm of Bohemia, they placed Zisca at their 
head, and he justified their choice by numerous victories 
over the enemy. Though he lost his oUier eye during the 
gunjest, he compelled Sigisniund to submit to humiliating 
tgrms of peace. He died in 1424, — Bavmport. 

ZOAN ; a royal city of Egypt", and extremely ancient ; 
called in Greek Tams^ (Judith !• 10.). and built, no doubt, 
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by emigrants, Num. 13 22. Ps 78: 12, 43. Isa. 19: 11, 
13. 30: 4. Ezek 30: 

ZOAR, a city of the Pentapolis, Qn the jumthem extre- 
mity of the Bead sea, was destined, with the* other five 
cities, to be consumed by fire from heaven ; bill at the in- 
tercessioa bf Lot it was preserved, Gen. 14: 2. It was 
originally called Bela ; but after Lot entreated the ang^Ps 
permission to take refuge in it, and insisted on the shiall- 
Ticss of this city, It had the name Zoar, which signi^os 
small or little. — Galmet. 

ZOHARITES, so called from their attachment to the 
book Znhnr, arc properly to be regarded as a continua- 
tion of the sect formed by the famous Eabatai Zevi. 
Their creed is briefly as follows : 1. They believe in all 
that God has ever revealed, and consider it their duty con- 
stantly to inve.stigate its meaning. 2. They regard the, 
letter qf Scripture to be merely the shell, and that it ad- 
nnl*: of a mystical and spiritual interpretation. 3. They 
b.'lieVe m tf. Trinity of Parzupn,, or persons, in JEhMm. 

4 'fhey believe m the incarnation of God ; that this incar- 
nation took place in Adam, and that it will again take 
place m the Messiah, fi. They do hoi believe that Jeru- 
salem will ever be rebuilt 0.“ They believe that it is vam 
to expect any temporal Messiah j but that God will be 
manifested in the flesh, and in this slate atone, not only for 
the sms of the Jews, but for the sins of all throughout the 
world, who believe in him. 

3'his sect wa'! revived about the year 1750, by a Polish 
Jew, of the name of Jacob Frank, who settled in Podoha, 
and enjoyed the protection of the Polish government, to 
which he was leeornrnended by the bishop of- Kam^neU, 
m whose pu'sence he held disputes with the orthodox 
Jews, and who was astonished at the' approximation of 
his ( reed to the priiiciple.s of Christianity^ On the death 
of the bishop, he and his- adherents were driven into the 
Turkish (loiiiiniotis ^ and being al<o pci'vSecuted there by 
the rnbbino'ts, they resolved to conform to the rites of the 
Catholic church Frank at last found a pla^’c of rest at 
Offenbach, whither his followers flocked by thousands to 
visit lum, and where he died in 1791. Their numbers tlo 
nol jqipeai to have increased much of late j but they are 
to be met with in ditfercnt parts of Hungary and Foland. 
iUnk 

ZOllFI.KTll; a stone near the fountain of Rogel, or 
Kn-rogcl, pist under the walls of Jerusalem, 1 Kings 1: 9. 
'fhe rabbins tell us, that it served as an exercise to the 
young men, w'ho tried their strength by throwing it, or 
rather rolling it, or lifting it. Others think it was useful 
to the fullers, or wliitsteis, to beat tlu'ir clothes iqion, after 
they h.id iVa,slu*d tiiem — Cul/nef. 

ZOLLTKOFFEIv, (Gkcjkoj: Joachim,) a wSwn.ss divine, 
vv’'as born in 1730. at Saint Gall ; w'as educated at Bremen 
ami Utrecht ; was, successively, a minister iii the Pa>s dc 
Vnud, till' (tI’issous, and at Leipsic , and died in 1798 
Of hi^' Sermons, which Ibrui fifteen volumes, a part have 
been translated into Fnglish —Dtiiunpoif 

ZOPTIAIl, the Naamatliitc , a friend of Job, chan 2 
11 The LXX, ( illbim Sophar, king of the Mmran.s; 
tiie iMtiwpieter of Oijgen makes him kiiigot the Nomades. 
- Cahnt't. 

ZOltAll , :i city of Dan, and the birihplm e of S:ims>Mi, 
( Indg Hi 31 ) oil' till- frontier of Ban, and ol .Tudah, nol 
lir from TNhtao). Kusebm.s pluees it ten miles from 
Kleiilh(‘ropolis, towards Nieupobs, not far liom Knphar- 
Sorek Galmel ihiuk'^ the Zontes, (1 Cliryti 2' ol ) and 
the Zorathites (I Ohron 1 2.) were inhnbiianis of Zoiah 
— ('nhnet. ^ 

ZOBOASTKIl , an ancient, pliilosplnu, ol'who"^ hisbiry 
little tir nothing that i', ,aulhcutie is known Tlieie aie 
siqiposed to have been several of the rmim' The most 
eelebrnted, however, the Zerdiishl ol the Persians be- 
hoved to have been the refoiimTof the ATagian system 
of religion, and the author of the ZerHlnvosta. wliieh cc.n- 
lainsthe doctiirics that he taught. Irreconcilable ditlc- 
rences exist among the learned ns t(> the tune in which lie 
flourished (See Zend, and yL\ai.)~-Dmrvport 

ZUINGLIANS, a branch of the reformers, so called 
from Zuinghus, the celebrated Swiss divine, whose life 
we have given in the following article His chief diffe- 
rence from Luther was conccniing the eucharisl, He 
119 


maintained that the bread and wine were only 

of the body and blood ol Jesus Christ, whereas Luther 

believed in rnnsnhtfu/iltatio/t,wh\cM set* — Ilend. JUfrk. 

ZUINGLIUS, (Uliucus,) or Ulric Ziunglk, was born on 
the 1st of January, 1481, atWildhaus, a village of the 
county of Tokenburg, in Switzerland, llis father was a 
simple peasant, but was much and geuerallv esteemcfl. 
The early manifestations which young lllric gave of supe- 
rior genius determined Iik> father to eousecrau* him to the 
church. With this intention, he sent lum first to Basil 
and then to Bern, where a school of polite lilerainre had 
been lately founded. The instructions he there received 
were principally 111 Latin. The Bominicans at that time 
exerted great influeneo in the city of Bern Knger to pie- 
serve the authority they enjoyed, they sought to entrap 
into their errors and superstitions, amongst oiher.s, young 
Zuinglius j and profiting by the indiseretion of a youili 
left to his own guidance, tliey prevailed upon him to come 
and reside in their convent till he should have attained 
the age requisite ibi;. entering upon the novitiate. Zuin- 
gliiis’ father great!) disapproved of this step, and ordered 
him to quit Bern, and repair to Vienna, the iimvcrsiry of 
which city eh)oyeil great celebrity Zuinglius obeyed; 
arrived at his new place of destination, and applierl to the 
study of philosophy. After two years passed at Vienna, 
-Zuinglius returned to his father’s house, but did not long 
remain there. The knowledge that he had already ac- 
quired was not snflicieiit for him ; he was desirous both 
of adding to his store, and of applying what he alieady 
possessed, lie therefore repaired a sceuml tune to Basil 
The situnhon of a teacher having become vacant, it was 
intrusted to Zumglms, who w'as scarc^dy then eighteen 
years of age ; and ]<e laboied with success to facilitate and 
encourage the study of the ancient languages. The du- 
ties of his situation by no means absorbed the whole ac- 
tive mind of Zuinglius', and lliereiore he eontmned to learn 
as well }i,s to leach In the mean tune he did nol neglect 
the studies peculiar to Ibe profession lor whudi he was de- 
signed by his fathe 

At Basil Zuinglius to.' ilie degree of maslei of arts 
In the mid.st of tl*e most assiduous appliealion, and the 
most serioii.s kiiKl.s of cmploymeut, Zuiuglms was a cheer- 
ful and agreeable coinpaiuon He bad resided four years 
at Basel, wdien the burgheis of Gliuis. llu* ihiet town ol 
the eauUm of that name, chose him for their pastor. lU 
accepted this situation, which bioiiglit lum nearer to his 
faimlv ; and rtJpaired iliither aftei leeeivmg holy orders. 
In order that he might perform with advantage the duties 
of the Christian ministry iniriisle.l to hmi, Zumglms 
thought he .stood iti need of ileeper and more extensive 
learning Ilian he already possessed He accordingly re- 
.solved to recommence his tlicologieal studies An assidu- 
ous perusal of the New Testament pre(‘<‘ded Ins new re- 
.seari'hes. In order to render Inrnself more familiar with 
Vanrs epi.sllcs, he copied the Greek text with his own 
hand, adding, in the margin, a multitude of notes, ex- 
tiaetcd from the falheis of tin* climeh, as well as lus own 
observations. The alleniton of Znmglms was now' direct- 
ed to the ])a.s.s«ges of Script uri> cited in tin' canon ot tlie 
mass, and to those wdm h servi* as a basis t«» the most .‘.-i 
s« ntial preei'pts of the Calliohe eliurfli 

After endeavoring to evjd'un the text ol tlie gtispe) !»y 
Itself. Zuinglius also'inade hunsrlf acquainted with tl*e 
Intel prelations given by other theologians, especially by 
the lathers of the ehiireli Fioin the falheis Zuinglius 
went on to the oliseurc authois id the middle ages , their 
rude style and absurd opinions would soon have dis- 
couraged him, had he not wi.shed lu become minutely m- 
foimedof the spue of Christiiiiiitv dm mg these agf's ot 
ignoiancc ll was not liom men' eiirifisiiv that Zuinglius 
uiidcriook these long ami painful studir,-. >)ut tor the sake ol 
fixintr his faith c»n a solid and iminovalik- fouridaiion The 
result of this» examinalion was very difl'ereiit from wliat 
lie expp<*te<l It now' ap{)eart:d to lum that many Cathoiio 
inlerpietalions ot the Holy Scriptures vveie meoiieet, and 
that the primitive mode of woiship had also undergone 
eonsidciable changes. The nearer lie traced Chrisiianity 
to Us Rour<‘CS, the les.s he found it eneiunbered witli tie 
muUiludc of observances in which hi.s 
tqade the essence of ivligion to <onsist, Tn tieey-. 
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Zuingbus, alsoj the almost unbounded power of the ptests 
appeared contrary to gospel principles. He was sulhcieni- 
ly aware that the clerical body now required a different 
organization from that of the first ages ; but he thought 
that the servants of the altar, far from seeking to withdraw 
themselves from the jurisdiction of the temporal magis- 
trate, ought to have afforded the example of constant sub- 
mission to the established power. However just'these re- 
flections appeared to Zuingliiis, he was in no hasta to 
make them known, and he only allowed himself to submit 
them to the examination of some learned men, with whom 
he maintained an active correspondence. Zuinglius fej- 
low^ed this course during his ten years’ abode at Glaris. 
During his resulence at Gians, Zuinglius W’as twice or- 
dered, by Ills government, to accompany the troops of the 
canton, in the capacity of chaiplain. The reputation 
Zuinglius having gamed high celebrity, be was sent for 
to Zurich, and created preacher in the cathedral,* to W'htch 
office he was installed December, 151^?, deeply regretted 
by th(^ jiarishioncrs whom he quitted. In J522 he pub- 
lished a tract “ On the Observation or Lent.” This work, 
the first that Zuinglius published, much irritated the popish 
party against liim. , Zuinglius caused an assembly to be 
called, lor the purpose of composing the difference in re- 
ligion, by the senate of Zurich, on tiic 2,9th of January, 
1523. He had draw'n Jhis doctrine's into thirty -sdVen pro- 
position.s, which, he was fully persuaded, were agreeable 
to the gospel When the consultation was over, the as- 
sembly passed an edict greatly in favor of ZuingUrnsj 
and, in tact, the whole proceeding reflected great honor on 
his principles. After the publication of this edict, the 
doctrine ol Zuingbiis became general throughout the 
whole canron of Zairich, under the name of evangelical 
tmih . 

Zuinglius M'us, however, determined to perfect his de- 
sign of introducing tb(' reformed doctrine into Switzerland, 
and tlicrefore engaged the senate to call a new a.sscmbly. 
They assmubled, accordingly, on the 2dth of October, 
152.3 ; the dis[uitati()ns were concerning the w'orship of 
images. The resolution of tbis conference was, that no 
images were to be allowed among Christians In the 
next conference, they discoursed about' tlie mas.s, which 
Zuinglius maintained was no .sacrifice. They accordingly 
passed the hk«‘ sentence upon the ma.s.s. About this time 
Zuinglius wrote .several books in defenec of has doctruie. 
A council was assembled at Baden. The decisions were 
not adopted, however, throughout all Switzerland j the 
cantons of Bern. Gians, Basil, Schaffhausen, and Appen- 
zcl, refused to admit them. Thus the efforts of the as- 
sembly td’ Baden, far from weakening the party of the 
reformer, rather gave it fresh strength. In the year 1527 
sever, al inumei[»abtie.s of the canton of Bern ad(lre.s.sed the 
s<‘naie for the abolition of the" mass, and the inlro'duction 
of tlie worship c.slablished at Zurich. Jn the mean time 
ptcparalioiis were making at Hern to give the assembly 
the greatest possible solemnity. Haller wits earnestly de- 


sirous of the presence of Zuinglius. Zuinglius was by 
no means disposed to lose an opportunity ef unfolding his 
doctrine before a numerous auditory, which appeared to 
be disposeU in his favor. He therefore repaired to Bern, 
accompanied by several Swiss and German theologians, 
who all assembied at Zurich towards the end'bf the year 
As soon as ZuiUgUuS' arrived at Bern, the convoca- 
tiotf'began its sittings, at Which the great council assisted 
i%a body. The ten theses, composed by Haller, contain- 
ing the essential points of Zuinglius’ doctrine, were suc- 
cessively discussed, Zuinglius ondlhose of hife party de- 
fended thepa with so much success, that they gained over 
a giieftt number of the clergy to their doctrines. The con- 
feren'Ce at Bern was very servit^eable to the cause of re- 
fom, frofid the hpl^dor reflected on it by the onion of so 
Wany celebrated, men* The town adopted the reformed 
worship, and, in the space of low months, iedl the munici- 
palities of tbb canton ' followed the example. In 1525, 
Zuinglius published his l)pok, ** Dc vera et falsa Religione.” 

•In the year 1531 a civil war broke out in Switzerland, 
between the fiVe cantons who stiil adhered to the errors of 
the Roman C^holic religiom^and the cantons of Zurich and 
Bern, wbo^strongly supported the eausc of theRefopna- 
tion, when the latter were defeated in their own ten itories, 
with thV kiss of four hundred men. Zuinglius, who nc- 
companied the army of the reformers, in the capacity of 
chaplain, (as it was the custom of the Swiss to send their 
heaa pastor to war, as chaplain^) was killed, in the forty- 
.seventh year of his age ; and, while dying, u^as heaid to 
repeat these words : Can this be cc»n side red as a calami- 
ty? Well,' they are able, indeed, to .slay the body, but 
they are not able to kdt the seiil.” His bdily being found 
by the Roman OathoJjcH, they burnt it to aslics. 

Zuinghus was a man of uncomiimn •‘learning j bis mind 
was ^stored with useful knowledge, and liis zeal for the 
couse of religion was tempered with prmlenee and mode- 
ration, His pure and discrimmating mind early led him 
to seek the paths of that evangelical truth which he main- 
tained till death with eonsisteni ..firmne’&s. To Switzer- 
land Lsduo the honor of having produced many .sueh men 
as (he noble and worthy reformer Zuinglius, to whom pos- 
terity Wall ever be indebted.— Hivd Bnrh 

ZTJFH ; a Ucvite, greai-grandfaibei of Elkanah, the fa- 
ther of Samuel, and header the family ol‘ the Zuphirn, 
Avho dwelt at Hamath ; Whence it bad its name of Rama- 
ihaim Zoplrnn, (I Sam. 1. 1. 1 Chi on 6: 35) and the 
land of Zuph, I Sam. 9: 5 

ZUR.; ' a City of .Tudah j (Josh. 15; 5S, Neh. 3. 16. 1 
Chron. 2*45. 2Chron. 11 7.) called Beihsurn, and de- 
.scribed as a strong town in 2 Mae. 11. 5 ~ Cahnet 

ZTJZIM 5 certain giants who dwelt beyond .Iordan, and 
were conquered by Cbcdorlaomcr and his allies, Gen. 14- 
The Ch^ee and the LXX. have taken Zuzjm in the 
of an appellative, for .stout and valiant men Cal- 
rael conjectures the Zuzim to be the Zamzmnmun of Deut. 
2. 20. (See Anakim.) — VahmU 
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AfiySSrNIA , aa eiupirf of Afri< i, 770 inih s lonir, and AW) bW>ftd; 
iKHmdfd N l)> S^Miiiaar, K ,A»y Urn lindsen, W jnid S pnrOy l»\ Senna.tr 
mul Kordolan, and P(irily by harlMroU’*! u*j?loiiin, of vvhadi tho ii.«iu*k have 
ncarrcdv n’licund ns. Il is divulisl mio three .sepnraln HUtes, TitjrA, 
Andiara, and Eftrt. The r-apii.d of Ti"i<^ is the auneut Akuih The 
kin?, nr as ho w.is (ormorly ctillod, lives hi Gondar, in Aiphai.i, 

enioyiii^ only «i notnin.il s<»vorfM,''nty Tlie country i.s mounlaiiiotiH, 
hot u\ tho vales the sod h ft^rtjlo. Tho rainy season routinucs from 
Apfd to Septendier This n .‘ iirceodod, witliont inlei vitJ, by a cloud 
le.i.i sky, and a vertical sun; but cold nij^hl-^ < ou.st.mtl> follow thesr 
Mcurcliin;; day.s The earth, uotwitlistaiidmA' tliemj da\s, w cold U>lhe 
Holes of the foot, p.irtly owiii? lo the six inoiilhs* ram, when no sun 
.ippiTiis, and partly b* the peijittu.d eipuil^y oi ui^hLs and dav» No 
eotiiitry in the woild produces .i ?! eater variety of cpiadrupeds. both 
■wild and tamo l'ird.s are also uuiiu'Vous, ,iud sonu; .iro of au immense 
Mue and uf h'roat iieauiy There us a remarkable coiheulenre luavvocu 
the ( ustouis in the, < ouri of autii ut iVrHia and thone. of Abvssmia Tlus 
reli?ioii ol the i otmlfy is a mixluie of .linlaism and tin* ('luistiaiiilv <>f 
the Greek cimn h .md ihu lan^unro bears a lmi u allhiltv to tho Ar.i 
bie Tho doveimneiit h legally a despotusm, but m .tn imaettled 'State , 
for the power of tho emperor is very weak, .md the rt/a, or prince ol 
thiMMUpire, and tin thiefi of the provuue.s, .ire generally in ennutv 
with one anotluT Thr' people are of aiiirk oliu* rompIfKiou; Undr 
dri'Kh IS a li^lit lolx*, bound with a .s.iaU, and (iic Ui'tid ir> covered with . 


> tUllMIl 

The f M S are Ukiiii;- measures to (Mtihliah a inisgiou in xUiys- 
-•inia Messrs Gobat auil l.senbori?, mtsdonanes 

AFRITA, ih a v.ust peiiiiiMulH, formim .' .1 tri.infflc, with its \erlo» 
biwanls the south, coutainm? lJ4,(KX),tMKl square Hides Jls len"th is 
4fi'»0 miles, .md iis irre.ile.A bie.idlh .315(10 li is Mitn.ited between 
\V and 51 Ion , mid troin M''^S/to.37<’ 3(i N lat It has the Modi 
tiMi.iiiciiu sen on the N . Asia, the, Red sea, and the lndi.au< (Hteaii on 
the IC , the Smillioni and Atl.intic ocean on the H and W Ft is on tho 
whole inctn' level than .my other portion of the frlnhe, lUoiiffh it has im- 
mense chaiius o( mrtunt.iiiis 'Pliero are vast ileworts of .sand, niter 
^t^'rsed with sin.dl verdaiil laUnda, called tms'cs. The principal rivers 
are the Nile, Niijci, Scue{?al, (lambia, Gonsto, Oraus^', T'» the 

iialur.iiut Afrit a is ,1 womlerful country It t.-m enurner.ite, five limes 
!M m.tiiy qieeie, of tpiadiupeds ns Ahki. .md three timeu as many as all 
Airifrtca The piti»iilaiiiei of Afri(.tia probably hei ween 100 and 110 
tnillions Tlie mierior o( the eounlry must he very jatpuious, simce it 
has produced imm")ise iiudiitudes for the ulavc traffic 'VUe mh.ibi 
taii.s helotu; to two bi.mchi} of ilie luiirian familv to the black, or 
EthiofiMu race, which extends fiom the Nu'ei to the somherri exire- 
mitv coinpiistn”:, pi'rhaps. the Hoiieiiiohs. and It* the C.iucas.imj race, 
whuli iinliidei (lie nalivi ^ of B.irbary, CopG, the Arabs or Moois^ 
till* Ahyssiiii ma, and the 11 . il ions of Niihin 'I'he Arahic is the loadiii? 
hmsu.i're td tiie ruirih, the M.mdni?o is nsetl from the Si'iieeal to the 
Ni'U'r 1’he 1 meua2!es of the neipoes ,ire n.s mulidarioiis .is the na 
lions In Sahai.i .iloiie 13 diiilei (s aie s nd lo be spoken Equally 
niauifild .ire ilie inod< s of reli>'i(iu -i wordiip 'flu' iiioai loatbisunie 
fctifhis'o [ueviiils amoii'-’ mosl of llie nevtro naiuuK-, demandiii", in 
muiYi.ises from ite votaiiea tbe tnnifue ol bunmn life Mi»li.un- 
medaiii'’ni Ii.h tliifused Uself over iim I of ihe iiortherii and e.'-ti in re- 
.ritins The (hinsti.iii religion, though m veiy varuuis and debased 
firms It pudessed 111 Abv .smia, Niibii .mil amouv ib” (h>pi*i Thu 
tiopii ol (imeer md the eipiator divid.' Aliira into ihiee priniipal 
]),\]U -I The Nortlieni, includin'* ihi liu l).ir\ St.iitt.s and the iionh 
oni put ot Sahaia, 2 The reiitr.il, coinpi i.-aii? Nubw.^ Abyssini.i, 
Adi 1, \ceu llio soulhern p.irl ofSomlau or S.ili ir.i, Eeni'i, Seuc;?milii.i, 
Giuiiea Ac , d All Africa siMilh of ibe l.i *( ii.mied C'SiiilrieH 

A(»KA, .1 pnniiice of Hiiidosi,su Prnpn, ‘/5(1 nulls lou'/. md I'^O 
bnud. boiiiuk'd ou the N by Utlhi. E li> Oude .md Alioliahad, S by 
\l ilwa, .imi W bv A?imcer 

I'll'* I .ipil.il of this province is a lar,'’o city tin air ol wha h ii es 
teemed very hi'abhv The rivci .Jumna nliiw Ihioueh it The emix'- 
ror Al ltel flumdod here a luaomhcent citv. wha h h nmv for the most 
part, a he.ip of rums The eity rpc^ from tlie nvei Jumna, and ex 
tends 111 a vast aeuncirrle 'I’he foM, in tvhu h 1 uu hided the m)p'‘ii.il 
pil'ic.c. will! hoceupied above laboii r.s for 12 ve-irs. and cost nearly 
(lot) rupeC'b IS ol ■neat extent Tin, ( ll\ was taken bv Madlujee 
Siiulia, and couLinned m the pnssessioii ol tlie M.ilir.ilt.is until 1HI».'I, 
xili'M It was laptured hy the Biitish aimy luider qener.il l.iKe, after .1 
.slioil .md vigorous nie?tt It has evet since remained in the p(w-.e si.ut 
of ftie Hriush -overnmeni By the new ehaitei ti anted to the EiM 
ludi .1 eimipany in l -'ffl, A'tra vv.w m.ide the .se.it ol a foiiilh pre idtm v 
(md Sir Chaile. T Meli Alfis, l.ite on- ol the eovelnor srener d’- Coimi d. 
was appointed -mternor l<Hl m S S K nellp. Mkl m N VV ol ( ,il 
eutta: R Ion 77‘’ .5f/. N l.U 27 MT I’opniation .-ibont 'IP.fKM 

3'his place has en'fvtted tho altfintioii of the f” A] A In Novembi r. 
rB2 Abdool Mosseeh, a 1 ouverted nativn of Bellil, one of the friiils of 
the lu'v Honry Marivn'.s miuistiv, .accomp.mieil the Rev Daniel Cor 
ree to A'^ra, with the'de.sisrn of .settlim* there as a publu le.i^ler .md 
c.itachtsi. On his anital he coirmienced his vyoik with jrreat ze.d and 
iis many hundred persons had recently flocked bi Ihe muijhhorhixMl, m 
consequence of a nearcity in the M-ihratl.i coimtiv i»ccasi»ned liy a 
I ''iihlf dron rhi, he vyenl imomMhem disirihnliii'* pirr oi InM pence, 
.Old 1 II\ ilio” them (0 lie.n the J^o.pid, uu1 to send ilieir c hildion to him 


(o le.irn to lead At firat tliey leieived him .la an am^Ll 0 / liqht ; but 
a. rupori h.ivin? Iiuf u cinulaind, that he was an Arafnan, who >vi lied 
to caify uif thnii cJiildrcii, the tioor n.iinea. lor aever.il days, refu.sed to 
receive the charily he oflered lueni, m to hear any tlnmr from linn In 
the course nf a week or two, liovva-v-er, lliey pen died that their .stisyii- 
rions were unfivuuikid, and Ins pnldic services were .jiteiideii bv hun- 
dredti, many of whom, on luaiine an exposiiiou ol the de< alo,?ne, cried 
out aloud, ‘"riiesG arc inie \vord,s. .md the ciuhc of God will l.ill op"ii 
us if we oliey them not ” liuleeii, the ronSfii'dilioiiN soon bc'r.m to 
iiie.ieasfi rapidly, and eoinpnsial m.my ieHpect.diIe persons, both Hm- 
doiv. and IVioliammoduie: A school was also opened foi tho msirnc- 
t ion of children, persons vi-.itcd the e.iiia hist rvei v dav for risli",ions 
conversation, and ,1 veuei.ilile old iii.m vv ho .a.iled ih.if h<' was iiiiidy 
years of iiije, acitnowleibj-.'d III, il liH Hold had been vre.illy refi, shed 
by tUcthuiirs lie lunl he.'-ird 

He visited Irom lime u> iiuu' the tlm f ciiu-k m ibe nppt'i proviutus, 
and everywhere, hy the simplu ily .md upricblm ss ol bis condoi l, .iml 
the intcrcstinyr rnaimc** in wlmli oiievdv oic.ision, be ininMliucd ilic 
mtb|tict of relijjioii, excited much altcniion home of tin yunicipal 
British rcMidctitM at Aijiri, tn the .ibsctu e of ,1 < hapl.iio, .lUenddl divine 
unrMCe m llludo" lance, and leceiMd tbe Loid's suppi i ivitb the n.i 
tivi' Gluisli.m.s In |H*d5, he Was admittfd by bisliop Ih'bei iiilo the 
ministry of the esiablisbed ( him b Tiie bi'.hop thus nm.irki .i]»ont 
liM peison .md cluirac.ier “lb* i- .1 vny fiuf old man, with .i )nnt*ni- 
ficeiil ,‘»^r«iy beard, and of nnu h mole !>cuiU’iuanly m.mnei i than any 
Cliri'*ttau native whom I h.ive ..een He is ovi r> w.iy in for holy 01 
decs, and I.S {* mod since! t’lirihPan quite frci , so fji as I could u!'- 
aerve, from all cmueil and i'iahn»i<i.sm Hr lonir e.ricru dresH Uis 
blur? iiyrav hcaid, .md Ins c.ilm, rcssjened counleiMu. e l'hi' him alieady 
.'ihrio.4 the .nr of an .ai>o.stle ” 

In lS2ft he wrw fUatioiicd .if Eik kii.ov, and siKceidid lu disaniiuir? 
all op|»osiiion, by his wiMlotn ,Mnl kindiiess, while he a-iscrted, most 
«ncompiomisiiji?ly, the peculiar dorti itu’ < of icvelaiion In the early 
part of 1H27, he was ul-en fai.illv .mi k Heie the v.ilne of tlie Chri.s- 
tmn reli^'ion appeared lu uu emnu iil de'^ne Hh vvliole depoiiment 
was rniirkud hy calm and i lieeD' r f'li.uion He hud lomfiu.sedti 
hymn, wha II afforded him niui h i onsol.u i,to 'f’lit JoI'oimim; is a litii- 
ryl tianslaiioii of two smu/.l-. 


Belove 1 S-iv loi bu not me 
111 thy fond lie.iii foi?otteii bi.. 

Of .ill Dial dei k ^ till field 01 bowr*-, 
'riiou ail the swu'test, f.inesl tlovn r 

Youth’s morn has fled, old .11 c (onie op, 
Bill sin diaiiai is inv soul alone , 
bi'Ioved Sa\ n>r, let not me 
In thy fond heart fwiroitcn he 


The converston, life, lahort, and success of Abdo.)l T\Tee;erh, encon 

i. asc the hop.', that, m pnH.cgs of time, India will .supply henself wiih 
competent inintHters of the ?ospel , for douhiles m.iwv oilui iiativis 
of ilu country nmy he loimd, i>o m ssim’ ,i '^'luul 11 1 .ipm ity loi iinpiove 
menl and nsufuInc.sH 

The mi.«wiou .a1 At^ra i.? now Hiipphed v'lhthi 1 ihoi.s ol T t’u.s-'. iis 
catei lust, and Filez jMcsseeh, n.itise < atei bi.-t I’hi' 1 oii?n ;ralion v. tries 
front 16 to 40 Goninumif aut ^ 12 ,•-( hol.iis, 7S 3'fif bov^ now 

reaihly read the Scriptures Mr Gimsfiih visits pu l.utn and find, the 
peoide anvioU'i to obtain ri'lleiont. book i 

AHMEDABAI) 3 'he Rev T D PeUiiie.-i, ol tbe Gu^'pf i I’l.qum.a- 
tion society, had hut pib! conimen* ed Ins l.ibors m I'^tJ .ii Ibi'- sl.Kioo, 
which H near Roinhay, wlieii he was < ni oft l>) (In < boh 1,1 I'lo ( 11 
I tini.slaiirrs of this iniH.sion arc jiroiniMnc 

AHMEDNHGGin? ; a ntv lonni’rly of ?re.n sp).Mi«loi under tbe 
Mohammedan powe**; 17.5ruiles norlli-easi of BomtMv on lh<' hn^l iuul 
0 / llie Deci.in, 2(HM) feet .iliove tlw h ve| of lIu se.i , iiili.tbitaols .511 OdO, 
chielly nsm? the Mahralla lau!m.n;,e, w ilh m.mv vilbiL-Cftol e,i .n - 
<e«s .iiid Kiiclivsh canlomneiils of ataiiii KHid -ohlvr- 1 Jollis lo .ul and 
tieorye W Iio?irs, of the A /J. G /' AJ , ini->sionane.s , |)a|eeba, lui- 
uve H«i null Tlie ieh?ioiw serviee.s are snstaiiicil a'^ iieretofore The 
nninlter of heareus on tlie S.ihbat(> is from 411 to 6ft 'I’hi re i.s one 
school foi Ikivs and three for cirle Tin !«■ M no i hapel <it the ‘ laLi iii 
An .niyhmi aiippoi ted liy Europe, ms h .sidl luub 1 cluii "e of tin Aon 11 - 
( <m mission, n ml .ifbuds imporiaiit fm iIiIum tm preachiii',* Ihe ijospi | 
Ghnri h ha-i 1 » memhi r.s 

AITHI.AKI .in isla d of the Hary e> ci onp, in the S011II1 i.iswlieio 
the i.on(ion Me -uoiiHi v s.x lety have e.-tabli lied a nn'..aoii, yylieie two 

ii. 'llive leachel.s aje emploved 

AKV AB , an island in the Ariak.m nvei, t.^ft mile . S S I'l ol S' 
r impoie A misuon was esi.ibhshed heie m |S2| by ilie N r.nimoie 
jliplisis J I’ Fiiik yvith two n.itive a .M.sl.mUs, and om aliaiiiof 
four »*nf -.talioius, ha.' t hiiri’e (»f it At the sevei.il ..uilions, .md in mu 
nierme* vdlaiioH, the pospel has br*‘u assidnouslv jiie.ubed Soiiiti 
ii.ivt died III the f iith . of hers have hpen hapli/ed , .10 KiU'lia 1 Iiooi 
h.isheijii esrUililiNlied ; all the fein.ile romiiiumt ,iul Ii.iv'’ b'.iiued to read 
.md wiite since their liaplium , 

ALBANY , a newly esiiihluheii distii/i m the i ‘ i'“'" , 'h’*' 

(’olonv, South Afriia. eMendim: from H.i,.|eMo.inf, nvei 
kamina The extent oi ihe mu mmI. m-'oi 1 about b ' nule.hy .«f 
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In the seltkTJ aiiKiuntcd lo 15,fKMI, The condllnm ofarmite to 
the colonists is, iViat they cultivate the soii without slaves The soil is 
productive, and the rlimato healthy. 

The Allwiiy mhtsloii was commewcd in 1‘527 hy tlio »S? 0 ' 

cic/v, with the aettleirs who wont out from England, in ilie h(^ that it 
would connect itself with tlie Hottentots, and iiliinmlely nrepare the 
nieaiis lor extending the gospel among tlio Ciiffre tnlys Those hopes 
have lioen Fealizecl. and that more iinmediHUdy and* oxmnsively than 
was previously anticlpntod A»‘out.'j h.ivo hkewise l»een raised up lo 
accompany those hrethren who have heen planted themselves ahiong 
the savages in (laffraiia 

W. Sliaw, W J. Shrewshiiry, and Samuel Young are missionaries. 
fVveral new chapels have hcen huili Tlie congroMllons and schodie 
are in a prcwpoion.-^ < oudiiion Meinhcrs. y62 S'cnolars, &19, Tliere 
w a strong and cordial union helwcen the Eumpvftn memtierB anti the 
meinhers who hclong to laiiotis trlhcs o( natives., AH colors loVe as 
brethren 

ALEXANDRIA , n town of Etrypi, now much decayed, thoujEdi there 
are still some remain'^ of am iont splendor. It was first ludHThy Alex- 
ander the OriMi, and was .scvuml miles in exumt; hut present it 
consists chiclly <il i*ne long .■^ftrect It was ftirtnerly a place of great 
irndc, nil the {rtinun's of the East Indies liehig def^ited hero liefotte 
the discovery of the route by the cape of Cbiod Hujie. Alexandriajvaa 
taken hy the Frem b invaders nndcf Buoimpario, in 1?'’^, 
from tht'rn by the English, in 1801 It surrendered English ih 

1807, l)ut was soon .iftoi evacuated Here Ls nh otieHsk Called 01o€^‘' 
tra’s Ncf'dh’ , also Toinpcy’s Fillur, and tlwi anclehl Phdros, now a cib- 
ile callcfl Plmiillon Alexandria is seated on the M^ulncrrOTtpan, IS.'i 
miles W. N W. (Jami. K Ion 30° 1(V, N. lat. 31° 114* The library 
ot Alexandiiii. at one lime, amounted to 700,000 volumes. The poptt- 
lat ion, formerly amounting to 300,000, does not now exceed 1 2,600^ the 
houso.s. 3132 Dy the imildmg of a canal, from L'airo to AldXitndria, 
the commer<*c of the lattec has lioon much 4mprove(!. In 4824, 12^ 
Hhips arrived, nod 1100 dej)iirt(*d. ’ 

Tilt* Ilniirth We-sleyan Missionary society commenced a muniian hr 
Alexandria in H2.'> James Bartholomew is the only missionary He 
preaches in the slnpH and in tiie town, distribiUcs <1110 Scriptures and 
tiacts, and fnuD full employment amoilg a peojihi gathered from almost 
every country of the wtirld 

ALGIICTIS Mr. F C. Ewald, of the Ldhdon Jews’ society, arrived 
at Aiciori, on his mission lo Ins Jewish brethren. September 17, 1832 
His entrance on his work was most discouraging ; hut the faith be- 
stowed upon him aives proiuMc ol fixture blessings Many of th^Jews 
were not only ready but deliglited to have the Scnpwti’ea read tO them. 
Algiers contains KMKJO Mtwrs: 2000 Bedouins and Blskcras; fiOfli) 
Jews, and IJIXKI Europeans Siio'e Hie arrival ol the French, the pative 
population ha.s diininwhed two thirds Emigratlgri liegan with the llch 
and extended lo the lower classes 'rhero are ri7 mosques, 17«yr5tt* 
pogiies, and 1 French L'aiholic chapel. In «Ui(iuortera, mere are small 
Moharntnodan schools. Two FrenThmen have eslabhahed a schod, 
and madame Laimcau a charity school of girls* There are two libra- 
nos, a lithograplitf press, and the Algerine Monitor, a government 
newspaper. * * 

ALLAHABAD, a ]»rovmco ol Ilmdostan Proper, 260 miles hnig, 
and 120 liroad ; Isumded on the N. by Agra and Oudo, E by Baha, S. 
by rhijdiariH, and W by IVIalwa and Agra. * 

AllaJinhnd, the capital of the above province, fiaa a magnificent 
citadel, l! was fomided by liie entperor Acber, who intended Has a 
pi, ice of aims, and it'i foiiifications are now Impregnable to g native 
army It stands at tile conflux the Junma, the Ganges, and the Si'- 
jt'i»w.iti, wliicli is tiift largest and most holy prayaga of the Hindoos; 
so noted, that it h rallMl “the king of worsmpped places,” and the 
tciriiory, to the extent of 40 miles round, is deenftid holy ground. Sio 
numerous are the pilgiims who resort hither for ablution, that foV this 
indulgence an annual c milribution of 60,000 nipees has been paid into 
the vi/Jer’s treasury ll w 470 miles W 'N. W. 'Calcutta. E. lorn 81° 
ffO’, N lat 'if) ^27’ The inhabitants, exclusive the garriHon, amhimt 
to 20 000 " ' ' . 

At this place human sacririce.s were of frarpient occurrence. The 
fnllnwmg instance, ns described by a spectator ,^of the scene, is thus 
ghen hy Mr. Ward: “Sixteen females, ncconqianied hy n.s many 
})i le.aH, went in boats on the river opposite Allj^habad, and proceeded to 
tbt' spot where the Ganges and the Jumna, two sacred rivers, unite 
ihi'ir purifying Btream>j Each victim had a large earth«rn pan slung 
over her shoulders Kho descended over the side of the boat ifiti) flio 
rivf*r. and was then held up hy a, priest, till she had filled the. pans 
finm the river, when the priest lot his bold, and the pans dragged 
her (u the ImiIIoiu And thus died amid.<»t the applauses of the specta- 
tor.!, and a-i‘?iated by Hie priests of the coiin^,j!xteen fetntdos, 4cs a 
single offering lo lijc demon of destruction. They 'med binder Ihoqfrnii 
pcr.siiaHi!!!! Hiat tins was the direct way to heaven. The priests en- 
joyed the scene and spoke of it lo their friends ag a pleasant morning 
gambol We have here no weepers ; no remonstrants ; no youth in- 
ferpoaing to save Hieni to society. Tpey go down tq the fiottom as 
lot*8« Slones winch h.ivc no adhesion th tiie quarry ; as creatures for 
whicii society iias no use Nor must it be supfjoHed that this i»a«oH- 
tary instauce ; these niniioiations are so common, that tiiey cxcito^ery 
iilHe anxiety indeed at Allahabad, and fiey^nd Hmt city'^tUey are 
scarcely meuiinned ” ’ ^ 

When the Rev Mc.s.sr8 ChamberUin and-Peacock. with ihejrJanW- 
lie.s, and a haplized Tlmdoo named Vrunduvun. set out fronj/jNerainpore 
to occupy a new staiKm at Agra, ibt- ik-ws of llieir going appears to 
hav« precoilcd their progress a, m ditTurenl places tlUy met with two. 
pie inquiring for the sahdis who gave away Hie vhi> ahanttr : and in 
consmiuence, on making their appearance in the city of Allnhabad, the 
people assembled in great numbers. 

Mr Mackintwh was Huivsequcntlv fixed at ibis place, anil in 
assisted by two native brethren, Se.-ta Kafna and Nrlpiita, his labow 
appear to have excited considerable notice 

Mr. Mackintosh continued to labor for some time with but little suc- 
cess ; but an English friend; in ttiken of grainndo for tUo Ininefit de- 
rived from his ministry, generously sent him 2(MXi rnpeeH, lb build a 

f ilace of worship. In 1826, however, the prospect appeared hrighten- 
ng ; a church was formed, consist.’ of nine niemberfl, among whom 


were two or three pious Europeans ; and five Hindoo ydUths iwmJ the 
N/bw Testament with Mr. Mackinuwh. t 

David Batavia, a native catechist, has now at ^laliabad a school of 
40'lK)ys, and holds w'orship wftli'20 or 25 native CHrlsHans^ 

^ ALInEGHANy ; one of the roservatiims of the Indians in the wetdem 
paH of Now York; William Hall teacher, and his wifis» under the core 
of the A B. C F. M. of churrti members, DC. Promising 

stale of religious feeliog lbai^')|P«d during tlie year. , 

AIXEFIE, a lartpe 'Malabar coast, afibut 40 miles from 

Cochin, and 120 N. of cape Comorin, is the chief place ut which the 
company’s ships calf to take in popper and spices ; it has u healthy cU- 
mafe, and about 13,000 inlmbitant^. Inhabitants 30,000, with a very 
IMsnutaus viciuiiy. . , 

A^good house and s;ardea tikving been granfi|tl by rarmee of Tra* 
vancore, at Hie request of thp resident, a church was begnn in 1816, 
sufficientty ^ciops to accommodate 700 or 800 persons , and the Hev. 
Mr. Norton iwis se>tlcd th^e. * 

In IBIB, the English congregatioo.consisted of al>out"40 penfpns, and 
tbe'ftqtlvft of aixmiqOO, of toil agetf, Syrians; eopverts fiRnm the Romish 
cimren, and caigclnuneus Occosionwly auditors dt all )k>rsuaatonsajlSo 
alteriflCT. The schools sufibred material dimuiiition ijt this period, u» 
coniienuohce of' tlkq ‘disturbance between the Syrians and the Roman 
Oatholic^^ most of the Roman cMldron having been withdrawn. At 
t)ie,jqn4i(Of the year, the number of scholars was kbeui A(),«but suW- 
(fuemly the scholnnl generally rettametl. A schcio] was uUio estabUshed 
in tim suliurbs of Allepie, from which nnicli benefii was BnticliMrted, 
and thd" gdherkl aspect of the mission was. encouraging. During thcf 
following year Mr. Norton baptiaod 26 persons, including childrdh, 
and difitnljuted 122 Biblw and Testaments in different hin^apes, and 
18 copies Of Genesis in Tamnl, wHh 13(1 prayer Iwoks ami psalters in 
Eiiglish or Tamul. 

Ti Norton is the missionary of Allepie, John Roberts nssislanti 
’itdih native Kssikiartts. Mohammedans and' Roman Chfhoiies show 
'symptoms of fne power of trittli on tlielr consciences, and the heathen 
are ashamqd M'lneir idols and superstitions ;„uboul 7H chjldrou and 
uditlts^idtond family prayer every Vnornipgwith Encouraging 
of ht'nefit IVi ijic boys’ seminary there are 28 ^liildi’cn, and in the 
girls’ ^), separated from Hu* bnnefril |nfluenc,I| of vu e uud idolatry, and 
giving gowl 4 >roini«i of becoming a blessing to lheir roimiry M » Nor- 

ton is proceeding in the careful revision of the translaiioii of tlie Old 
Teafrvnieni i»lo Malay allm 

AMBOYNA; an Isltfnd in the Ihdkin ocean, the Dutch metropolia of 
Hit hloIUcciw. ft IS 56 miieB Iqng, tind divided, at the S W end, by a 
large hay into two limbs, the largest j;alled Ilctnu, and the other Leyti- 
mor. The surfitre is heuiillful ; w;tHidy hills and lerdsni plaina lieing 
mtcrspeiraed witfrbamlot*, and enriched liy cultivation. The chief pro- 
ducts are cluves, tlie trees of wldch are about 40 or 50 feet liigli, nut- 
megs, sugar, coffbo, and mapy delieions fruits . aloo, a pceuliai wood, 
that used for lieautiful cabinoi-work. The Kriglisli o nil Butch hf«t 
factories here at tlui liegiifiiing of the 17th century . but the Butch ex- 
pelled the English, andi^m 16^, tortured and mu to death *!niniiy of 
theiiH The island Wirt taken by the Brhtsh in 1796, lesiored hi 18{»2, 
and again taken in 1810, and rastored^ in 1815 When the Eiifflish 
took Amboyria in 1796, Htontained alKiut 4.5,252 inhabitants ; of whom 
no lesri^’lhaii 17,813 Were Protestants ; the icsl were Mohainniedam) 
and CJhInesc 

Amhoyna, the fjhief town, w neatly Imiil. nnil stands near the tuiddlr 
of *the bay, on. thft' smaller hmti, defended by iho fcirt Vut(»na Tlio 
Dutch are tolerably polished, but tlie natives uie rude and uncuilival- 
ed The houaea are made of lainiboo canes and sago trees, generally 
one on account of frequent earthipiakc.' E Ion. 128'^ 15', 

The Rev. Jq^eph Kgm, from tlic L M »*?., fixed upon tins Ldand, ui 
1844, os fho scone of his labors Early in hia concrcgathin m 
the Butch church, on the Lonl’s day, amounted in aonerul to WKl or 
1000 perflions ; and wiien he pn aihed in the Malay language ho had 
usually from 500 to 6tXi hearers. 

f^peaklng of the inhabitants ot Amhoyna, he says, “ Tlie great iiody 
of Chrwtians residing here are not EuiojieanB, or half casus, but iieiMina 
whose anheiiflors Irnve resided bore from generation to generation. 
Anmng them, 1 will vpuUue to .say, there are ihfm.'^amls wlm would part 
with every thing thoy possess lu obtain a copy !d the Bilile in their 
own tongue ; and if tlicy hear tliat I am to preach in the Malay lan- 
guage, wiiich is, at present, more my biismesa than preaching iit 
Dutch, many collect together two hours lieforethe aervn c ronuncnrr.s ’ 

In 1819, Mr. Pirin, from the N. M S,, juined Mr. Kam, and has 
since gutccssfuliy assisted him m lua latiora. Mes.srg Ferdinand P,or- 
meister, Frederic Mueller, froni^ the Basic Hominary, and Mr Akei- 
Hiotli, frwn Ilollaiid, also arrived ip lh2l, and comnv’ticed the study of 
flic language, prejiaralory to their hecomhig missionaries m ihfierrni 
islands. A 

The Rev Joseph Kam,* OFlginaliy a missionary, but now and for 
some years post a iniriisteY of the Dutc,h churph, continues m cliargo 
of Aiiibdyna and the neighboring islands His commuuic.ants n mount 
u» about 2000. He make# annual VDyu£re.«) to various parts of the Ar- 
chipelago ; wheye he baptizes and adtniiiL-,ierH tffe I,6rd’s supper to tho 
members of the Butch church He is voty laborious in the discharge 
of his minfstry. '** 

AMERICA. E. ^f Asia, W. of Europe and Africa, between tho At- 
lantic and Pacific oceaas, lies the coniliieiit of America. It extends 
from lai. 66" B to an unknown N. lat ; and conslsla of two groat di- 
visions, North and South America, which arc connecteil hy the isthmus 
of Ihirlen, or Panama. The whole cctpiinent 4s upwards ol 900(1 miles 
ill h'nglh, and froip 1.500 to 1800 mileif in average breadth. Balbi e.'^ti- 
Tqai^H the number of «(|uare miles ul 14»622.000 ; Hnssel, at 17,303,000 
The principal of nuiurrtams.pro'ghe AHegliany, Rocky, Cor^iille- 

ruH, and Andes The. pihncipal rivers are the Bt. tawronco, 
sippi, Miiwourh Rio doVNorts, Colorado, Arkansas, Red river, Ohio, 
Amazon, J*a Plata, Orinoco, f^raguay, Madeira, jfcc. In 98i$, the Ice* 
lander# made a voyage to some portions of the northern coaw of this 
continent ; but it remained uiikno'wn to Europe till 1492, when ll was 
discovered by ChristnVal Colon, CCftiistophor Columliua,) a natlueof Ge- 
next, It was vwited by.Ameri^ Vespucci, in 1497, from whom it took 
Its name. The cllmaio of this coiumcut gcnorully differs from that of 
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ilte eastern continents by a §:reater predloiuiuarice of cold It is calcu 
latod that the heal is jitieasiten degrees less than m the same ptirallols 
in the eastern continent It abounds in almost all the varioties of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral productmns. The inhahitanla iiiay bu 
divided hiio three classra. trhifhB, descendants of Kuropeans, wli(» nave 
emigrated to the '.ouritry aince Ha discijivery ; uvgrotts mostly held in 
slavery, and descendants of Africans, from their native land, 

and Indians, who are oU<jrigines. HumhOh estiomU's the Indians 

at , 8,000,000 

Negroes, ■ , 6,OtK>,000 

Mixed raee^, .... 6.6«),00(T 

■Whiles, ..J9;5UO,000 

Tile whole amoimi is over 35,000,000 

some esiimute it, .... . ' 10,1)00,000 

There iH yei s])^ce and fertile soil fortnoro than 500,000,000. fete 
numbers of those who speak in diiToront lansuagea are tlips diatri- 
billed ; — 

Eng! i,h language, . 'I .11,017,0(10 

1?H>'»nisli ‘ ' 10.174,000 

Poriugnese. , 3,740.000 

Tiuiiiiu h^ignivges, . ... 7,50*3,000 

French language, * 1,212,000 

T>mGh,‘llam'<h, Swedisli, and KuH*nan, , 216,fHK» 

A groat part,of ihr Indiins ,iro subdued, and aru included in th« popn^- 
t ion of Mexico. Ouaiiinalaj and the slates of South Amcricoi t 

AMLAMGODDE, or AniLMnnooDY , a town on the S. W. coast of 
Ceylon, near a small river of the same name. 

Tim Rev. William Read, of the. L. M. H., commenced his Ulmra 
here in HM5 ; and sulHequcntly heemne yiastor of thellutch church, and 
snpermimident of srliools. The Weslfiyau mwirtnarieS at Gallo tak« 
tliH into thoir Hold of l.ihop, and have a .school of foriy-aix l>oya under 
regular f^uHtbu instruction. Carnlps lludrigo, the Hrst* master, is ti 
pious intMiilwr of the society, and is a local piiMcher.. A^eryiloait 
and sulMl.mtwil school innise has been erected liy the uativea Two 
young incii, belon-jiiig to the sciiOol, lu\ij <liod in the triumphs of the 
Clirisuari r>i(h, , 

ANGUILLA nr Snakis Ikt/a.nd; the inosi northerly of the Caribbee 
islands, posse-’sed by Great Britain, in the West Indias. It takes its 
name from its winding figure, au<l is fit! miles N, W. of Ohrist^ 
phpr\s W Ion 630 1(1, N dal 

The W M N. have a flourishmg, mission on thia island. "Thent- 
lend.inr v' on (he v.irmu.s innans ol grace h.-ns bwn go'^, and the piety 
of ma ly oi on.’ peoplifls trnly-^amjilary. They Just year HsaiMUnl in 
the ercriioii of a nSat and conifortahlo chapel at iho Road, aad have 
this year corUriliuicil inwanli the orecfioa of a much larger and more 
eommodinii'i one in the v.illcy Thirtoon m mtiers, (In 1830,) were rd- 
111 ( 0 eil io anothei unrld, some of them m «li' trimnjdis o^ChrisUun 
hop‘* The net uh reist* of members is forty throe.” 

ANTIGUA ; one of ihe*0ciribljee idaods. 16 miles long and k2hio.iid, 
and 60 K by S of St. (yhristophor's it li.is pyeral goon ports ; luid in 
tbiit called (lie liiiglish Il iibor. mi the S. E side, are .i royal navy yard 
and .itsimil It i.s deslilnto of fresh water ami the mh.ibK.iuts save 
ram watm m ctsderiH It was. taken *liy tho {''roneb in 1782, but rr- 
Klorcfl III 1 /f'*! Ftipiihiiion, 2000 whiteif : 30,000 slaves, HOO free 
blacks , lot.i! 3fi,riiK) Si i Patrirk Ross' "(nernor U w dnided into vix 
parishes ami el(*V(Mi disii icta 

Amijii i n lb ' .ic It of gocei nnical for the f, ‘euard Mauds. Its legis 
l.ifure H toinp ncil of iho coniinaivicr iii'Clnef, yi coimf il of twelve mem- 
bers, and an rfi.Miihly ol twenty, five Thu Icgi.d,iiu»e piesoiitad to. 
the sHier islands ibe first eximple of ibe niehoraliou of the rriniiiicit 
law ru,s[>'>crm" negro sUves. by giving ib(' accused lUc benefit of a trial 
by )iii y, and nllowiiig, m i islm of capilal convii ti m, four dayis hetwocu 
the lime of srntonco and the ( xeciilioM. Th * capital h Si John’s It 
lies in W ion 62-' O'. N Ui 17'^ 4' 

In Jauuory, 17.50, Konuid Isles, one of the Umtid llufhrm, act sail 
for Anligu.i Coumen.t.ict J by ihi- goviMnoi ami •nomr propndors. he 
rommem I'd his laliors , but heavy in.ils awaiied him, which 
clouded his pvospei is 

In the vo.ir 1761. however, a piectMvf ground was purchased »•» the 
town ol N/ .Toll n't,, for ihe purpose of a niission irv establishment and 
a place of vvor-.hip was erected fw the Bcuuiimodatiou of the ne- 
groes , 

Thre'* ye.vri after, Samuel Islo^ was removed liy death fiom tU6 
1 ceno of Ills lalinis , luid for about five years the mission continued in a 
very languishing sUtc; but at the expirvUion of that time, a miasioia- 
ly, uamed Urovvn, .anivud, and his lalnus woie so abaml.mtly blessed, 
tliat U soon bee line necessary to enlarge the thutcli , and on that oc- 
casion til * w.al of the converted negroes was most ph'oaingly dPmon 
sirate.d. On coming to the ov.emng meeting, each nulivi<fna1 brought a 
f'W sto'ioi. and olhei malenaUs with him; the ditlerenl departments oi 
toe work were divided among such as were mitKons ami cari»eutera; 
.iod those who < nuld rtol assist irt enlarging the edlftcf, provided refrfsh 
menu for tlm builders; 8<| that thli requisite oJteralion was completed 
by the vulantary lalxif of these " pinn* slaves, after the complotigp of 
thT>ir respective daily tasks. , * 

On the 1 1th of July, 1823, the United Brethren cidcbrated the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the opening of their church at St John's, when ii 
appsared that there had been baptized and recyaved into the <a>iigrpga' 
lion at that town, 16,099 negroes, young and oid ; and ihat 35 male, 
and as many female, missionaries had been employed in the impurbuit 
service of making lcnovvii«to their benighted fellow crcauiius iht* way 
of salvation And it was slated by the Rov. C F. Richter that, he- 
iwcnn Easier 1822 and F.tister''182S, 408 adult riegroci had been bap- 
tized or received into the congregation at St, John's ; 104 at Grace Hdl , 
40 at Oraca Bay ; 115 at Newfleld ; and 80 at Cedar Hall , foinimg a 
total of 705 in the year . and during ^he same period^ 482 were admit- 
ted, in the different sottloments tb the holy communion. 

In the ye.ar 1760, Nathaniel Gilbert, Bsq., who bad experienced the 
saving power of the gospel in England, became a resident of this 
island; and whilst deploring the spiritual conditioner the persons by 
whom he was surrounded, ne felt an earnest desire for thoir welfare, 
Hisfimt efforts were, confined to a few individuals, whom he invited to 
assemble in his own house on Cho Sabbath day ; bui finding his exer- 
tions i4ore evidently blessed of God, he went forth Ixvldly, and preached 


the gospel to the jioor bvnigi. etl negroes, nutwilhslaudiMg the situation 
fie held as sfieaker of the houHe of iihsenilily, 

Mr Gilbert continued to labor, without any abateineiil of ardor, or 
any dimiiiUtion of success, till the tiei iml of Ins dt ceahu , Imt as he liad 
no means of appointing a 8Ucce».soi in hia spnitual olhcu, Ins Uereavod 
flock were loft us sheop without a elu'plii'rd (or nearly tw'cnfy years 
In 1778, however, Mr John Baxtei, a member ol ilie Wixslcyan con- 
nexion in En^I.iud, lomovtxl to Autigna, (or tlie purpose n( working an 
a shipwright in tJu* kci vice of roveruincni , <nul sluirily Hlfer fi.s oriivai 
took upon hhuSAIf, in the inteivula of liM einjtloj mrui, ihe rat© of tbo 
remaais of Mr. Gilbert's society. 

Tlirougli the suporiulendeiice of Mr, Baxter, the asHiisi.mce of Mr."! 
Oflbert, and the suliordinute uisirnuienialiiy of an old liioh on.u-innt, 
who had 1,10011 providentially led lo the island towards ilu* f K'se of 1783, 
things went on puwperously ; feo that tbeew* individuaN hud undi r tlieu 
care upwaa-ds of 1666 members, chiefly blackH, wlm appeared to lie 
eatiicsUy stretching forth thoir hands tow'itrd-i (JckI IVLiny new pirfcea 
were opened, and re(pjijj»ts w«re made hn pieacbipg, wjib winch Mi. 
Baxter could not possibly comply. 

In iho month of January, 1787, Dr. Oke, after mature delilienitioo, 
rosolvod ll»ai Mr 'Wlirroner, one of tin* mi..‘i(oi nines origainUy a))ja>Mit- 
dd to Nova Scqlla, ehotdd rcinain in Antigua , and Mr. IhiAiet avtiwed 
his d«?tnrrrimaiiun of reuignin!; the Im raiivo siiiiaiion wlmh lie lield «.s 
under siorekeepar, in English Ilarboi. for the exinei-.s piiijxise of de- 
voting hunsell uuresorvculy to tin* woik of the mnn.''iiy 

Two years aftorward.. it apiKi^ired ibai Mr VVuiiencr. during tin- 
comparalivuLy i»boirt |)erii«l ol his resuKviice on tlu* island, had loon 
made tho mslnmii'ni of adilipg KKlO meiidiers to the society, win* vverw 
dwelling logftlUer in i\ie spirit of love. 

“In April, 1816 the Maud of Antigua was placed under in.iitial law, 
m consociuencc o( an tusiiriTction vvhu h had rcceinly bioUen out ui 
Barlindoes Mr Woolley, one of the VV’uhleyan nn^^ion.inos, im hear- 
ing that the uitltiia ol the, colony was calleil out, went, in comjiany 
willt Ins Colleagues, to the pce.sideni and ulleired their services lu any 
way timl might Iw deemed lieiielicuil unlin goToiuinenl ‘ H is ho- 
nor,” fiiy'j'Mr Wnollev, ‘ thanked me for the otlei, and oh&i-rved that 
wo could render more lUiiH'nairt soivice than th.il of Imdily c'\ei< He 
I a.ssuro<l him, in return, that nottii.ig on om part ilioiilJ be wanting lo 
dottway any bad ImproaHimiN which the i>rosem p.vinlni itpoil iiiighl 
have produced U i.s iml. moic. hiiiuige lliao true, lli.ii i-ouni pciMms 
think religion wditioiH, and tliat tho mipliiiilalion of ieli^>i.ais [nmci- 
ples ill the inimh of tin ni'grot.i w calculaitd to biiog al»>ui u voli 
The aiilij^ts of sm-h Keiiiimcnts, however, lire iguoiiiui of the n.iiure 
of Keligtbn, and utloi i-tiaiieerj, lo il.-> uiflueiue A guinJetmuj who en 
lurlained those ideas asHeuiMeil liei ne'*ro.',s and loJi) tlioui u htti liad 
lnpperp*d at Barb.uJoes; when, to In? astonj Ijuieui, they obwiTved, 
‘ Mfi^is'i, deni no liave idiniion den ’ I li.ive been .'it HUiie i^>,iju.i to daj 
cover wbctbei any of our people's minds have receiyed .iii mifavoin- 
Ide bniMfi’otn Uio ularwiin" p'porls in ( irculntion , and .mi liaj'py iii bi’- 
ing able tu slato, that 1 (oimd in ilieni no di po-iiion even to nmnnur 
althdii aitualiun, mucli less to n- i .. O i ' vvi'li-informed gentleman, of 
whom I iiuinired. UK>k nj) a bonk, and •jaid, ‘ Sii. vvitfi iliih hook in yiaii 
h(Wnl, yon will do more to pieteiu reftefiio'i tli.m .lU the king's men.' ” 

ARGOT; u, city nf Hindoefan the nomimtl ( iijiilal of the rarnallc 
In the viQlulty art) relebijiti d lemfdes, VH’ieil by luniieroin pilgiimb , 
r*V miles fruin Madias, K, Ion 79'*' 2b', N- '.it 52' 

The mi.sstonanes ol Bellnv. lonncrti'd with tins L, S , have been 
iHi'fnl in ibo inh.dntHi ’.s, bv ibe Oi.stiilMitiou of fi,in 

AK(»f)8, the capital of Aigoln tin ea-'lein region of reloponneHie., 
ill Gieoce ..The cily has reioineii ii.s name since isiKI B t, In J82.', 
a high .school and a moniloii.d sihool were e mbli hed here In IVl.ay 
18'kl Mr Riggj, I'J lh« A. /i (' /\ Af , came to roside n i ins city »'ee 
of h!^ olijoois 'is In e.stablirtli finnale ,a.bools. The I* iljon of the i ,i j 
affords many ad\.iritages 

ARKANSAS' a territory of the United States, bimmli'd N I’ ib* 
territory and «iaVri>f Mimmri, E l\v the Mhsh'-i)!))!, wlmh firpm lo-s 
itfiomth* .“antnr of 'rifimeagee and Mi.s-^is^ippi. S hy LiuiH'inm and 
Mfxicti,, ami W. bv Muxtno. I.ength fn m E to Vr“ . 5.5(1 nnJes, me.m 
breadth al»oul 22U niiltts: stpi.ni' milce .ilmni 1‘yi 606; liciwecn Jon 
90° and ItKT’ W. , lal 32° 40' .md 36'-'’ 30' N. 'Thus H ihe nuu.il Mrit 
ment of the Hir.e of the territory , hm the limits of what w pnipe iy 
c died Aik.iuav; larritory liave been lately ri'dimed.so that it mov c<»n- 
latijs atuvttl 4.5,066 •scpiarc nnh'i roiinl,(ilion in 1810 16(1, in 1820, 
14,273' slaves 1617 ; in 1830. 36, -88, ol whom 4**?^ ,ue hl.ivvH (t H 

divided mto 2i mnnlien I.Utle Ko< k is the neat of government 3'he 

Atkanna^ flows, through a '‘entml p.irt , tlic IVInnsstp^n forms the e.iei- 
ern. ,jnd the Rod rivur a p.vrt ol tin 'onthcrii limindaiy The country 
iK-twcMi the 0.^ark niouhlam.s and the MiK,'Hsippi n low and h-tel, and 
in nmny plaecs liable in nnmd.ition 'J’tt the N W ofthoseind’*- 
laiii ?, the country conakts rnustlv of cxtenaive plan le.s without i.^es 
except on the hiirdera of the alieams of u.-itcr. The (sod on the nveu 
IS exceedingly ferule, l>ui mother p.nH ninoli ol it hi sterde There 
IS in ‘reiieral u groat sc,ircny of watei 7’fie clirnuto la anb-jecl lo vio- 
(ent cxlremn.s o( heat iiml t-ohl, and is Unhealthy to now settlers The 
Arkansie rivar la navig.dile for boats at some seasons 1986 miles , its 
whole length, (ollnwing ihs vy'indmgs h 2176 imles. 7'he nriiicipal 
trlbtM of Iiidiams in thus territory are the Gsageu, Cliotokocs, Choctaws 
Qua|)aws, X?ado<'s &•' Mi-'.dons b;ivo henn cstabitshed among some 
<»f these tribes, which we .dia}! laipce under their appropiiaio beads 

ARMENIA Arauinio is an Inland cnnnlry, and extends uhoni 430 
iiiilej III lungilode, and about 3fK) m lalitnde. Its western honndaiv is 
not Gr fiom 666 milos cast of (loivil.’xnimnplo The noble liuphrates, flic 
fnrion.s Ara.s, (Arnyes.) 'be Tigris, and olht'V rivers, have ibcir sources 
in Armeiiiu fu its moat flourishing period, tho country was divid- 
ed into fifiti'ii jimviiiMM In the contrn was the provtm f of Ar.xrad, 
(Ararat,) ilirtinguislied (or ifx exlnnl and fertility The Armeiiwnsaio 
known at the present day only as a scallorntl r.u n Tiicy are found 
in almost every part of Tin key, Persia, and also m Rir-sm. Poland, 
and many other parts 6f Europe. Tiiey are great rr.ivellcr-s. mid aJinost 
every fair or mart from Leipzic and Lnmloii to rinmha> -md (kdeuttn 
is vMted by them. The whole numberof Armeuino has boen f.stltmit- 
ed at IO,0(X»,OOQ. Rev Messrs Eli Smith and H G G Dwadit. of the 
A B. C. JF. M., have recently pulili.hed a valuable iouinal <4 Ir.vvels 
into Armenia MisuoiH will piobabt) t>e «. on .dfempted 
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ARHOO ; flvft iulantb in the Indian -ocean, to the S and W. «f New The station at Astrachan in a great measure relinquished seven 
Guinou, exteiuhnff from 6° 3fK to 7° IV S lat., wiiii narrow ehannels or eight years ago, when mart 5f the* missionaries relurned to England, 

between itiem Population, between 19,000 and 540, oOO souta;, Mr. Glen only was loft to «arry on a translation of the poetical and 

Tlip inhabitants lieing very desirous to receive Chnstian instruction, prophotic hoolcs of the Old 'J^estament into Persic, on account of tho 

Mr Kam, of the L. N., sent thorn a native teacher, who had bean pt«- llritiEdt and Foreign Bible society j Ikrc as his engagement with that 

vioii'ily prepared for the employment, iii tho sonilnary which he had society la expected to termioato about the cloee of the present year, 
erected for the ])urpo8e, in Amhoyna. * 18M, the directors^ in of the inadequacy' of fimds to sup' 

AKOKAliNI , an outstation of tho L M S. on ibe Hervey islands, port their pr«sent;^xpend^r^,have resolved to ifelmquish Astraciian 
Papeihii, native teacher. ^ as a field of muMicma^ lanbr 

ASIA. forniR the eaaiorn and northern part of the old world, and is Aj^TOENS. 'rhifl was the capital of the old kingilom of Attica, in 
neparateil from Australia by the hidinn and Pacific oceans; from ‘ Greibo, and Was hamdad by Oecrons, 165(1 B C. Mwloni Athens 

America on the N K. bv Cook’s or Behring’s straits, and on the E..by ly contained llkKi houses, and 12,00Q inhabitants, 54000 of whom were 

the Piu ific oi'eati ; from Afrii.a by the Arabian sea, and the Red iraa, Turks. The Greeks here ^x^ierieiiced llroni the Turksa milder goveriv 

with the siraiu (*f Haiichnaudol ; trom Europe by tlw Black 8eia,«oa lUentthan elsewhere. In 1822, the Acrop^lb, a lo ig siege fell 

of Azof, the wa of Marmora, <fcc. The area of Asia is estimatm at fniethd^haiyds of lha> free Greeks. 

10, 1 7.6,000 .sipiitru niiles It e^tendiii fiom20<^ to 190^ E. ion., and from Etftirts have been made by various missionary societies to esuihlish 
2^ to JV lat It^ greatest brcmlth is 4140 miles, and its greatest spfeouls >ji| Ath^s, In 18.31, Rev. Jonns King, !>. I>.* of the A. B C. 
len'Tih S0')0 milcM ♦ It H four limes larger than Europe Itnlias the Ft^MiwhoveiifiromTbEiostb Athens, and opened a Lanresterian school 
ht.;lu’<i inomit.'iiH on tho <dobe, the Himalaya chain, which are said fot^ttrsbxes, at the head of which tie )naceol NIkotoplos, formerly rtias* 

to r'vich an ele\ .iiion of 27,(177 feet The pnpulaikiii Is Estimated at ur of the orphan schnui at iE,gina. On tho 3l)thJjf May, 1831, this 

fioin 300 to imllion'^- Tiio Tartar CaucasUd rafteWnhabit Vi. school contained 176 scholar^ of both sexes. Mr King will bo amply 
A-^in . the Mongolian K Asia, and the Malay S. A^ia. Moli^nme- fumletisd with hooks fronitlie mission press at Smyrna. He thinks ttiat 
danLon nrev.iils in the W ; the religion of tm: I^iania in the E., and it vviliaoon lie desirable to establuh a college in this renownedseat of 
ilun of Buimn in the S. * dnoienV4aanliing. He has sent to this country n jiOworfni appeal in Ih- 

ASSWl, or Ash am; fi country between Bengal and Thiliet,' 7(K) ver of this-ohject. 
iinles in liMiirth, hy alnint 70 in hrciuith It ir intersocted 1^ the Bra Dr. King r^iaina in Athens, Mr. Riggs has lately removed to Ar* 
in.ipooti.i ,tini Kever.il other rivers, and is very fertile, Tlie inhabi gos, in Polopomiesus. Athens is now the seat of govocjmumt The 
tents are gennine IlindouH. No Ktiropciari merehant is ptnmiUed to schiiolsare less in^iumber, Imt Ifigher in character, than fiimicrly. The 
sMiiif 111 the coniOry vvithoiH iho *i)revious pennissioii of tho Ea.stTn^a best models of' Christian ^hnols and school isKiks are enjoyed by the 
conipmv ... Gruoks in the lUost {ntercsting,.period of their history. Tnece ttro two 

Tlu‘ S( ram pore Baptists estnlillshed a mweion in this conntr/ In schools for males, the 'Evangelical Gyrwiaslum, and the Elementary 
ISi'.l .!. lines line, rnissioonry (Siee Ooax'ATY ) Achool. boihiifiianned with a vlew^o a systematic course of instruction. 

ASTllACHAN, or A.stiia*k>tan, a viceroyatty of the Russian cm- Tfie, first contains 6C scholars, and (he iattet HP or 90 The Greek go- 
pire, evieudiiKr from .46*^ to 52^’ N. bit., containing 293, CKK) square verimient have deleriuined to adopt onr school books, puhlisbed till late* 
miles, with 2.(KKKfl!Kl inli.ihitanis, is divUlnd into three ’‘governments. ly>t Malta. 

li n lionnded N. by ihn ronntry of the Bulgarians and Bdlf^hkaers ; S Tlie American Klnscopal ruissimi, under Ihacare of Mr Hill, is con- 

by tho (.’.isin.iii sea , W by Ibo Wolen; K. hy a long chain of niouii- tinned under fiivoralde circmnstances gl 'AthOiis. 

tains, which separ.it-;'! it from 3’nrtary. The siirfmier is long and very ATj0 ;,qpe of tho llecvhy i.slamis, whore four teachers of the L. M. 

hut, the winter la^ts three months, and ix very severe The capita), arestatioheik Their exertions have been greatlv blci-Hed. Tho settle • 

A.str.ikli,iri, h 31 miles from iht. ontnmee df the Wolva into tho Caspian, mom, forrlficil in a healUiy pariof the island, hn.s n fine appearance. A 
It IS the see of a Gi eek (irchinshop, and of an Armenian binhop; haa lidge jicw ohapol, capable of cunlaiaing 180(» or 2()(M» people, with 
‘ifiUieek, 2 Armenian churches, 26 Tartar nK»s(pic.s, one Irtthari lam- neat and siibsbmtial houses for the chiefs and tenrbers, havo Been 
pie a hizli school, a soniimiry for firiesis, a tiotanicki garden, and erected, and the people were builiimg’'«iib8iamlal dwellmgs for them - 
many m.ionfiiotnres It contains ho(He.s, ninl .36,0(10 luhahitants, solves On the Otih of June, 183(1, the ftrrt church hi these ishirids was 
besiilc 20,001) people, who s/ieinl a port of the ye ir tlujfe on account fiirmpd, and the aacnimesl of the Eprd’s supper adiniiiislered by Mr 
of the flshories „ * ■ Williams to twenty jiersons „Tlie state of the jicojile in every respect 

The Kev. Messrs WiUiam (ihn, John Dtehaon, John Mitchell ^ Is vnry eiieoiiraffing. 
and Afr/c/iAe; 901/ AW////, fivnt the ,Vc«feA M S' , commenced their la- AUSTRALASIA^, or Austr alia ; the fifUi ihvwiivi of ibS globe Tho 
hoH here in 1H|4 The original dosigri of this mission )vas to print South rt^a and the Pacific ocean, l»ctween the easierfi shore of Asia and 
uinl dHirihnie ir.irii, and portions of the Scriptures, in vkrious Ian* the western sliore of America, coriUiln all the wlaruls of Australia, 
giriL'C'i Its sitnaiion is jieculiarly favorable for this purpose, bepig the which occupy a spafc of 130'^' fri- 1 engt )4 .mil in lireiulth, as they 
marl for Pennaiv and nimierou'i ikhor rticrchmils, who assist in sxten- extend iroin 50® S, I'o N lat^ 4uu1 from 96® to 230*'^ E Ion Tho 
Kivelv circulating these publkationa From 1815 to 1822, the rnissionn- ariga fa about 3, 5(10^100 sqtmre hiues, *Ncw Holland alone is almost 
ries distributed about 40,000 copies of tracts, 'I’ostaincut,^, aud portions equal Ih extent to Knrope ’* 

of the Scnptnrci. in the following l.aiiffuaires and dialects, viaL Hebrew', AUSTRAL ISt*ANI>S, five Hlufids. in 24® S lat.. 110® VV Ion IJn* 
Tarur, Tin ki'.li, Persian Armenian. <1almnc*Jagatal Tartar, Orenl/eig der the care of tho M S lifleeii Tahiti, ni teai hers nre employed. 
Tnrl.ii, and Turkish T.n tor Thuj truth has bcini disseniindtedf, and Abdiit 000 persons Inave beeU l).ipti/.e,U, and 200 adoutted to the coni- 
ilie trim begins to iifipcar '■ , inutiion. The viirioiis- iidaads will lie notited in order 

Ml Glen ev peeled to fniisb tho translation of the prophetical books AVARUA-; an outstation of Hhri)loim.i, one of tin- Hervey Islands, 
Into Persi.m ni the course of tho eiuruner of IH31. Some ihday wal* oc under tho care of the L M. B. Aaron Biizacott, mwsiouary 

c. tsioned bv (In/ confurtitm into which the-city wus thrown hy a v'ioleiit at* AVA; u .station of the A. JJ in ilunnali. Messrs Kincaid and 
lack of the cholera. Of this awful visilatisn Mr Glen wribis on the 27ih Cutter,' mi!^.su)mirie/j, and their wives; two native !is.si«lnnts This city 
of Au-giist, w'hen the disease, having coritmtind its ravages twenty-eighi fa the capital of Bucfuah, and the residence of the km" Ti vvus occu- 

d. iys, had disrijipeareil ' ‘‘Such a lime the city of Astrakhan never plod ns a suil ion from 1822 to 1829, then huaporided, and recommenced 

III the memoi y of tho present generation at least. The qhops Mjy' 30, 1S33 Thi' nnHsionnric-,. on Uieir Wny thither, in their jiap&me 
were almoH all shill, and an universal glaum s^t on the faces of the of o4 days up the IrawaddV, preached the gtwfa l m iie.irly 3 (j 0 cities 
itih ihitants From five to six thousand in thirty days (ell victims to if and villages, and (iislnlniied iihoui l.A,n(KI tnicts nnd poiiions of Scrip- 
One half of the adults were mom or less affected hylt, Soqie were lure Tlie missminii les have vMt-irs cv^ry day , .some dnvs *10 or* 60. 
cut off aliiio-<t instantaneously In one day five hundred wSro interred,; There are one or two inquiiers. - 
and on another, four hundred and eighty.” 

' i 

. B. 


BADDAGAMME; a v illasc In lh« S. W. part of Ceylon, absut 12 this rtatiom with 7 naitvw ausislants ; .300 (hihlien sometimes attend 
imb‘s fnnn G.dle, on tin- river Ghidiah, one of the larjsrttt in the fafand. church. The average attendanee m 1.3 n.itive towns v 27.6 
PopniiUou, 10 1802,1611 The houses arc , built ofTinud mid slicks. BAGDAD . capilai of a Turkish pachalic of the s.ime name, lot 33® 
Villages (»t the .same kind are extensive Iti the n«l§t^/rho(rfl. TTiiesUia- 2(y N.jlfwi. 11'^ 23' E The greater part of it lies on ttie enstern bank 
lion IS bealibv , and aflbrds the mission.') rles easy accos.s to' the natives M the Tigris, which facrosaod hy a bridge of bivals 620 fei-i long Tho old 
Hetc IS a station of tlic f ’ If S. T^ Rov. Mr. Mayor, having ob- Bagdad, the rosidenco of llie calitih^ w’ilh 2,000, OOO j>op.. now in rum.s, 
lained a tract of land from the governmsrd, orected^a ccmiforiable house was situated on the western hank iflttho liver. Tho modeio city was 
on an eminence, which commands a delightful prospect of a winding surtfninded by n iirtek wall, about six ttules In ciixiuit, and with a ditch, 
rivci, a ferule valley, w«ll-e,ultfVated fields, and (listaul mountaiiw. from five to six fathoms d»op, uffiich may be tilled with water fioin tin* 
llcn . on the Lord’s d.iy, lie had Romctimfi.s au np|Mirtiiiiity uf address- Tigris Baadad ts mhabfted by Turks. Peraiaus,. Armenians, Jews, and 
ing alnml 100 (.hildieti, in^aides adults; and the bitter a]ipefirc‘rt to he a small nutuher of Ghrisluus The T6rk.s compose, three- fiiurths of the 
gradu iU> losing their confideiH'c ni lh«ir heathen super.'titiorMi. Homo Whole fiopnlation. Inelusivc of the Anibs, Htiidooi/, Afghans, and 
of them, indeed, mgeniiou'ily f onfe-isod, that the doctrtnrs of Chrlstmiii Kgypuaiis, who are accustomed to reside hofc, the r/ojiijlation may 
ty were nu*n' reasnnahle. and better tuUjited to the wants of man, amount to 80,000 Rngdad fa an ini|xwtant mart for Arahian, Indl.in, 
than the leligion i)| Ibidlin 'Pile priest i, howeiur. were So well con- oiid Persian prodnctiotiM, na well am for Furtqiean mauufnctiirrs A 
vlnced lint It vyas their own inU'reMl to uphold the ancient syaleni of aplcndid view ta afforded by the bax.T.rg, with then 1,200 &hop'i filled 
dclu.sion, lh.it they weie almost mvanebly found, upon all ocrasion.s, to with oriental goods. ♦ 

riisi.st every argnmeni artdpcod in supih.rl of the iruili. l^iis branch Near the closaof 1829, Mr. A N, (STrovijs. of Exeter, England, with 
of llirt mis.sion was Hfierwards aireuirihened l)v the l.iborsftf Mr Ward, his wife and tWo sons, and Mt KlUo, HVh(» w.is formerly at Malta, 
who reuun ed hltlier from Nolloio, ;ls the elirnatc at Uie latter place under the (1 M S., sailed froin Eiigrlftqd to commmenoe it infaMicm in 
was found unsuiUiblu to hl'i consiiuitmii Persia They Vero ronvsyod 1o Ht PetersdMirg, in t1m Osprey, at tho 

On thy Mth of Febcuary, 1821, tlie foiindatum-storie of a church w.is expafiso of Mesfirs. PartieU ''a>Tid Paget, who took up tho ve.ssol for that 
laid, the stones for which were blasteii from a rock, itt the expense of 'purpose, and ar.opidpaniod him on the voyage Mr. Groves proceeded 
700 pounds of pK>wder. A groat number of uutives worn proseni at the tiy way of TTiflls, lu Georgia, to fihoo^ha, a settlement of the Gql'man 
service. About four months aflerwanfaj Mr Ward was reipiosted to Missionary, so/iieiv, and thBm!;^ to Tiibreez, in Psrsl'a. From tlo^* 
visit a young womanmn her dying by<l, who said that site had heard phico, accompanied by Mr Pfiindor, one of the German inis-Ricfnarie.^, 
if Jesus (’hrfat at Baddaijamnie. t n that mho trusted in him altme for lie performed a tedious and ^mgerous journey of 30 days to Bagdad 
‘Jie --alvation of her soul. Messrs I nmnet! and Fought are now at TTmre the ndHionaric.s evjsTienced much kiinlness liom mo tor 7'avlor, 
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the British retident. in Febnutry, Ig^i, Mr, Pfander thuswrhea: 
** We have bee^avorec. to Jay the foundation of a permanent rnisaitMi 
at this seat of Mohammedan deUiaion, and have found the means of 
establishing a promising school 

“ The number of Armenian youths and luiys contained In It is. 66, 
They have all due progress, apd manifest great desire Iw kistruc- 
lion, and much affection and coniidenoe' toward us. Thirty of them 
have begun to translate the writings of the New Testament from the 
ancient Armenian into the modern : and will soon^ be able to read du- 
ently, and to understand the New Testament Mrs. Groves, also, has 
opened a school for Armenian girls, and her scholars give her much 
joy. The Mohammedans of this place arc afraid of the New Testa- 
ment. The CathoUos have been fitrbidden by their bishop to accept of 
any book not pi^mted at Kome, and ilio' Israelites cars nothing for the 
word of God. On the whole, tac Lord has visibly blessed this begin- 
ning of the work. He 1;^ removed many obstacles and opened a door 
for much exertion,’.’* ' 

Dreadful calamhien were Tioon after experienced in Bagdad. * The 
PLAoua prevailing to a feartul extent among tUc uihabitatits, jiart of 
them Bite m pled to escam into the country, but were awestod by a sud- 
den iNUNDAl’iON of flia' Tigris, by which riimiliera perlbhed.and the 
rest were driven back into the cltyv Tlioiisands wore laJUrig und,sr the 
dimdiy influence of the pesiileiice, whan Uic water 'ma<le abroach in 
tlio walls, ainl swept away many of the habitations. The wretched 
iniialniiitits wore crowded together, and compelled to take reftige in 
hnuses loft desolate by the plague. When at length it pleased God to 
slay the hand o(^ the itestroying angel, it was found tiliat out,^f 80,000 
human beings, hot more than 25,000 survived ’ But the bworti fol- 
lowed quiekfy in the rear of Uicso desolating judgments. The plaguo 
had scarcely ceased, and the waters subsided, when troops arrived, in 
.to name of the sultan, to depose the ^pacha. l^ierco and bloody cort- 
dsts succeeded before a temporary calm was resiesred. Not one homie 
escaped the plague That of Mr. Groves was tlio last attacked Mrs 
arovfifl was first seized, and died on the eovculh day . Mr, Groves wga 
att.irknd, Init, soon recovured. Tiic wife of an Aimoman schoolmaster 
took the contagion, and then, m sttccessiuri, a (etnulu servant, the school- 
rnastcr, .and Mr Groves* son, all died. - 

No late intelliigemo lias been received from Bagdad, 

BAHAMAS, or Lucayo Islanub, in the Atlantic ucoan, extending 
.along the coast of Florida to fJulMi, on two sand banks, called tbc LiUlb 
anti Great Imnk of Bahama ; tlic former lying N of the latter 

The t^tlanda an* iionr .Wt) in juimlier, some of them meroTocka, but 
12 arc hirgo aim fertilo. Few of them aro inhabited) and they are suli- 
jf'ct to the English The islinnls width give natne to iho wliole are 
Bah inia or l4Ucayo, both ol them rtn the S part of tbc Little hfink, 
which w separated from tlm Great bank bv a paasagii called rrovi 
denct* (haiinel. Gric <if these islands was the first land of the new 
world de,scriod by (^dumbus m 11112, on which he landwl, and calloti 
It San fialvador. The Bahamas worn not known to*tiie Knglish till 
1667, when c,aptam Scyh‘. bmag driven iiinmig them in hw piiasage to 
('.irolma, gave lus name to ouc of them ; .mid, atbirwards, being n 
second time drivi^h upon it, called it Providence. 

About the middle of the year 18(12, a small nocii'ty of the HWeyaw 
order was fiirmcd m the udHlcni part of llic islain} of PnividtfHce, 
through the in*<triimoiihdilv of William Turlon, a naUve of the West 
IndiSs, who hail been latiotiui! then* atKMit a ye.'ir, in llic iimLl of much 
opposition, and h.id succooded m creeling ,iclijipcl A reformation 
w.is, howcv(*r, visible in many ilni while the woik ihos pru.sf>ored in 
the countrv, languor and uiditlcren. e prevailed tUronghoul the town 
The calaiihshed ministers opposed the mission, and the oceoMioual in- 
disposition of Mr Turlon tendcl lo favor their proccediiige, fni, though 
he was not coinnelled to omit the dutioa of hi.s staiien, he fhll iiinieeif 
inadequate to tnose exertions winch wore net essary to defeat the pur- 
poses of his foes Still he persevered m a course which he cousulored 
blessed of (iod, and at the end ol 18t>l Mr lliillcdgis w.is j.out out to 
Ins assistance 

In 1811, Mr Dowtoa arrived, and, willi his colleagues, extendi'd the 
preaching of iho giwpel to Jlaifjor Ls/and, Al/urn iw (hern ’Jhir t/r 
CtMoi/, and otU«‘i pl.ues; and ao coiisulei.ibly dnl the can.se incro.uie 
at Providence lal.md in a few yeaiw lli.il in llic nm'ii of Nh«b.ih it be 
came necoss.iry to have two cliapeh open ,U llu* lajuif time every Sab 
lialh, winch were .iMeiideil iiv miihiliule.s 

HALASOBE, .1 town of HindiHtan, inOii^s.i, .mil .i iil.ici* ol coi 
Hidaralile tiade Tim town, w'lth this ]).ut f>( llie di-'tnct of Mohur 
bunge, was codnil by the ]VTalinttta.H lo tlie, BiiIimIi, hi IHOq U is situ- 
ated on the Gong.ibar, 8 miles from its tnouili in the bay of Boiig^ltanil 
12(1 imle^ S W. of (Uli niu Lon S7» 10' E , Ul .21° ‘AY H. 'Iliw 
pl.xce dorivo? peculiar lUleicMt from Itk proxiimtv to tlio temple of Jtig 
gerriaut, to which many thousand devotfl('.s annual It le.smi It i» 150 
miles fioui Juggernaut, and couUus lO.lXtU inliabiunt i 

The idol Itself is a largo block of wca>d, havung a frightful visage, 
p,iinted black, with a very wide inoutli, of a blooily color. Ilia arms 
arc of gold, and Im dressed in gorgeous <»ppa re 1 A nnmerons reU- 
mio of prio.sirt anil other a0rvanl.s are always m uiieridanre u|jon ins 
tt'nuile, to receive the oflTesings made to tlic idol, and supetiulend tlio 
performance of his worshi|i 

Mnitiiudes of person,*! ossimible from all pails f»f Indiii to p5.y lion<ir 
to this odious deity Ofctheir numher no accuran* ralcul.tlion c.in Vh; 
made. The natives themscrvc.s. when talking on this aub|i*ct. uHtiaily 
Kay thal a lack of people (IttO.lkK)) would not tic niissed. And so in.ul 
are they upon tlieir idols, tliat Ihous.uuis oj, liv«*8 ar:.‘ .xnmidlly Josi, by 
the fatigttae and pnv.itions to which tlmy are exptwxul m the long lour 
neys undertaken for this purpose. Si:vt’r.d years ago, J)r Carey i om- 
potod the uuinbor yact diced ui thly way alono, ut <;«€ hundiid uud 
tiemtu ihousa$vi ! 

In January, 181<|, gn’.it asioniahmeol wa.s cxcitoii In Baiasorc, by 
the conversion of a Brahmin' of high rank, named JugimaUha Wook- 
hoojiyk. Tins matijfi who was of a rich family, and well versed with m 
the Orissa and Bfflh^lee hanguagos, was ad thoroughly touvincoa offhe 
trulkof the gospel, that he renounced his caste, threw away ne poita, 
or sacred thread, anil ate publii ly with Mr. Fetor; lo whom he ex- 
pressed an earnest desire for baiAwm. One evening, whilst the mis- 
sionary was reading and explaining to niir.-part oJ the Ber 4 a..ett Tosia- 
iheati he expre.'ised his j-'v that Christ was able to dwposatesa haian 


even of his sirong-UoUly, and olwt-rved : “Tiie debtaa arc evil spiriW, 
and the followers of Jesus liave p<iwer from him (o overcome the devil 
and all his temptations. I am growing fearless of liie power of dobias, 
and all jjareecutors. I know that GihI alone has the power lo kill nnd 
to give life; and that without hw permission neither goixl noi evil can 
ba&ll me. If he be my Bedeemor, therefore, I will not fear wh.it m.m 
can do Should the people of my caste kill me, I will not fear, t-iiice 
I hope that heaven w secured to me by Jesus, ihv Son of (h.d. Fiom 
this time may I appear Imfore all men a decided follovwi •<( ('Iuini ' I 
hope the Lord will receive me, and keep me forever, ,is hinovn i hild , 
for though I am the groatost of sinners, 1 bless the Almiglny, .mil mil 
tbank’^him forever, that, he has brought me out of darkot-Ks uuo Uw 
to^vuUous tight I” 

^BALFOGll; a station of the Glasgow Missionary feocuty arnouL' the 
CafiVes, in South Africa They have a press in active ojH'raium 
' Banda, or 1.0tNT0B , clnofYif a group ol lU small islands, lieloicnig 
to the Jhitch, called Banda, or Spice lylandu, in the Eastern Pin itu 
ocean, 125 miles S E of Amboyna. The whole contain about 
inhabitunttt. Gleives, autmegu, and mare, are the princip.il priuliu • 
lions The annual ualos formerly amounted to 80,00(1 pounds ol nm 
mega and 24,000 uf mace. Itsuppiies the whole world in thcH<> :uu- 
cles. The climate ia moat un heal thy . 

Mr. Kmn, of Amlioyna, has visited this island, and bee'ii in-^lninirn' 
tal of much good. NdhrilamU M. IS has also appointed tin ee 
missionarteB to labor in tins long neglected field. 

BANCOOHAH , a station of the C M. S.^ near Burdwun, iti Iiuli i ; 
syt schiMds for Ixxya and one for girls. 

BANGALORE; a town and military slat nm in Mysore, Hiudo.-.t.i i, 
mAlw centre of Uie penmsuia. 71 miles N E. of Seringii}Mtain .md 
216 W. of Madras; a place or gro.at political irnporUuu'c, i-itungly fm 
tificd^aiid from siiualuHi (he bulwark of the Mysoic country tov.irds 
Arcot Rilk and woollnn cloths ore iha principal manulai luri’s, ,ind sll 
sorts of Englisb vegetables grow pleiitilully It is luialtk>, being «*le- 
vated above t|io level id' the sea at M.ulras 2'JIKI feel. In liie I’ett.ib, 
or Native Town, are about d(),tK)() pi'ople, who spe.ik tlie l^inare‘'i laii 
guage The cantonments uf the trou|>s, anout n mile dKtiinl, hiiniing 
a neat vitiage, wall the hazais .md huts built l>y the hdloweis ol tlio 
army, make u town as 1.1 rgo rftid pimulou.'i as the Pf'ttah Tlwse, with 
the exception of ulxmt 2(HH» Enslwii troops, upe.ik the Tnmul 'I’lio 
natiWEi inhabitants aic mostly Ilmduos , but Inost,.)) att.uhed to their 
religion. 

The importonco of iho .‘-utum w nicru.iscd by il* vicinity to Seiiiii.M 
potam. and its connexion with many other )X)puIou.*t lown.s, and li> its 
iwmg I he cent nd ni.irl He merchandise in tins ixiri ol Indi.i ion 
77^, N lat. 13*^ 

Tbo^Uov MosiSIh Am//nr /’tof/Ks ,ind S/rjdii n Lim/lt t , lum l>io 
L Af^" )!? . coninionced then labors hen* in J82(> The tin*- iion.ii n s 
wars J<<r some lime cneaged m the .stiiily of the l.mgu.o'e, and other 
preparalory inea.'Uires, 

In J 82 ,j, the mlH.sionaries were nod I>v Mi .uul Mrs Cli.iinbers , 
and, m addition to pursuing the works .dn.Klv i onnnem i*d. .i i-eniinary 
was openeil fiir jm'}Mtrii,g n.ilivo yoiiihf., !»l pion.-i i li.iiiieii r .md pro- 
misiiig (jaieuis, for picdclnng ilie gos))el lo (heir iiumtivuu n Six 
sludunlH were at tiiut time going through <i cniiisu ol theologic.il stndv, 
iindei the dirstttum of Mr l.aidiei 

On !ho27lfi of June, 1821, T\li .md Mi- i’.iiujiIk li loinoil tho,i> \\)ni 
li.ul (jceu thus succoasfully Lihormg Ol the tir',t nativi* servue at 
which he was present, Mr (’iunp)ieil toves ilie following .ict tumi - 
‘ 1 wciil to Hen the hativo service cowdtKted hy Samuel Fl.ivtl, It i.s 
no small matter to hear a converted hoailien udilres*? ins countrymen 
wuth so iijiif li fliiern y and uarnosliie^s -is w.is then d(»iio It is a gi -.it 
mattor to sec tlin heathen listening with attention to the vvonl ot lite, 
and to witness two from among them receiving the oidin.ince ol imp- 
tism, UH followoig of Christ, a^ Wdsilmit done Uul it is a gie.itei rn, li- 
ter still to sit down to Iho liihle of ilio Lord .md i onnnemor.iie ins 
deatiiAvilii twenty who were om,e idohiieis, now no loiigi i heir- of 
wi.iih, hut cluldrcn of'tliG livn g (lnd, and hcc tln ni give i v idi‘in e of 
Ihoir eouvcr.'.ioii to riirisl, tw 1 thin did.” 

Mr. Cluunhors, unalrloto be.T,i (lie ( Imi.iUi, eKMiai ilus eomp(ii,itiv«'ly 

s. ihibrious .station, was recommended In letuin to Eiimix' U(*. 1 inw- 
ove r, died at Kc.'i, Ol. (he Tth ol J.mn.nv, 1826, the day.itli'rhisem- 
liaikation , but Mrs (Campbell .md lier two i hddien ,u rived s,vlet> in 
this cotinliy Fiom tbe hist lejiorl the follow ing |>.irl a id. in an l.ihen • 

W. Keeve, W Caut|tbel1 are now mis^unniincH in U.mgatoie, Gil(*ejt 
Tiiriibuli assistant, .md 7 nniive !e.!ist,iril.s ('ovigrciMtinn .tt .‘‘^.dili.tih 
evening KorvM,e, 2(Kl , c<innminicanis. 21 Time .in* 5 oi 6 nalive m r- 
vii ev on Sunday , and (5 on vveik d.ivi- Tbe neigiiliui ing vdl.iges l .ive 
all Iwen viHileil in lolation Ivvirr .i week , tbe < nnnmniir.ml i are 
lu qpe pnuiicy 56 i.vipe towus imd vill.igesi wen- visited and ‘25(IIHi,n t , 
and lOd poiUoii!!» of fStrlpfiiro wen* diiiiihuted At nm-i (il.iie the 
initmionuiies Woie welcomed with jov, .md llicir nle'^s.l«« UimuI with 
I'lltontiOii Hinl jny The .Miumr i la.* *. in tin* C.marese .sc'iinn.iiy iniMi i-, 
o( tin a-tucl.mls of the misMon, lot whom pnacU with gr<’ai .mep 

t. im.c 'J'he junior i lass ( onswts of Ihwh In wchi'oln thi U' .ne 16 1 

(.liiidreti I'liero is a lending lihraTy of 35U volume,*., and (udi- 

lications have l»ocn distrdnited. 

BANKOK, tbe eapital of the kingrlnni of Si.im l ont.iins ahoui 160, 
(KKt mbaliitanto 'rhe Simne.so m liie t itv tiimnint to HKHi, e\( In ne nf 
If.OOlf priests Very a in pie facditiei*- M*eni to lie here jir«»vu)e<l, not 
only foi intradiif iiig tin: :..rMpcl into Siam, Init into ('tuna it tdt, l.v 
means of the mullilude,.s of Cmneae, W'ho may lie termed rittu ninin} 

Rev Jolm T Joiios^and liiw wife, ol (he A A H , arrived at IJ.iuknk, 
Marcii 25, 1833 Tho prosjioct of useful ness is amj 1 v eru onr.igne; 
A ire.ity of amity and immmcrce has iH'cn otfottod hetwe«‘n the i*itij|/iin 
of Swill and llm eounliy, so that our mtaskmiiries will he undei full 
nrolecium Mr Jonus iia« coUecicd 46(ttt words for a voi alnilni v of lli*; 
Tkling language, whtcii ha hojmd to fmisli after lus arrival m Ba"kok. 
He lias also befit coilectti^ materials for a Siamese dii tlnnai v 

II IS probable that the Bev ClwrlcN Robinson ami .**'tej>heii .fohiison, 
ofthevi II O P. Af , will lie eslnbiialied in Hankok Rei f> Abuel, 
now in America, wlule in Bankok, supplied .50 tradin^ ve^v^ela, icturii 
mg to China, with religious tracts and iKtriioiH of the .Vriplute i niriy 
had sailed before his arrival, h^iveoi six prole*weil to r«'Ut»unce their idol**. 

P ANKOTF. , a town m llimkwtan, rai the ( o.ist, 60 nule.s s of Bom 
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Vay ; '>000 or COOf) iuhabiUuita. James Mitchell and John Stereiison, 
of thf S M S , are employed at thw place, ^ 

RARBADOKS ; the easterrimtial of the Carihbee ishinds, 31 miles 
h)!)? and it broad The export* are su^ar, rum, cotton, and fflnffer.; 
and It has moat of the fruits common to the climate. The fiugar 
p »rt«d hence Is finer than that of any other plantation ; and It has a 
pn»t!uriion called Barbadoes tar, which exudes from crevices ia^the 
clay htils on the E. coast, and is cnllecieil on the suffecfl of „Dvalw, m 
holes for llie purpose This island always belonged to thaJBriUsh. 
who colniiiyed it in l624 ; and it remained private property till sottlcd 
to the croven in 

In ITBB, two of the United Brethren were sent to this island Hi com- 
moiice a niHsion One of them, however, (lied soon afUl^his arrival'; 
hi*? compinion, s-duced by the love of the world, uegl^ted apfi flnilfy 
uhindorifMl the cau.jo ; and aihird, who Was wnt to fill up the plada of 
the first, follow. ii him shortly after to tho tomb. In May, 1767, Hfir, Ben- 
l-imin Biucksliciw arrived, and his design being approved by ttM.preei- 
ih'nt of the council and the rc.sidont clergy, he began immediately to 
proji h to the negroes at Bridgetown, withthe couseMof many of the 
pointers, who not only permuted their. slaves to hear the gospel, Jmt 
occa'ooii'illy unrmtragod the misaionarios" by their own attendance. 

lo till* month of AuKiHt, Mr Jieririett came ftroni North America. 
II'^ \\.a> .soon joiuod l»y other laborers; and as the hOhrcr.'i were conimu- 
nUv’ iiif-rovsiiiig, thev purchasral and fitted up a building, botlt-es a 
pliU’c of \sor.ship ami a dwelling-house. ' * 

'rin* innsionanes Irtve recently been visited with a severe calaihity. 
On till' lOih and 11th of August, 1831. a dreadful hurricane swept over 
the island, and transformed; it into a uesert. About 7'o’clock on Wed- 
up'iday evening, the sky assumed aa unusual appearance. “'Rie 
wind coniinucd to incrojise,” says Mrs. Morrisn, the wl& of one^fme 
inHsioiianes, “and l;^lew cold. My husband a^d myself retired to 
M.'.t between 10 and 1 1 o'clock. About 12, the storm, blowing tremen- 
doiHly from the west, awoke us Bi other TflPylor 'now came Into'our 
room, and brother Morrjsh prweeded with him to examine the doors 
ami windows of the house, to ascertain that all was secure, this jieing 
a point of great importance ; for if the hurricane otice gets entrance, it 
carries all before It. Wo now r^'phirod tp the hall, which is in thocon- 
tte of the iTinUling. It was well Wo did so; for, hi a short time, ^ our 
ajiai tinenls were a mere wriick At this time, the storm was raging 
With frightful fury from the north, forcing in the rain, which KU m 
lorrunts, ni every crevice, till the floenrof our hall was covered. The 
bnUhren having returned to ija from a second attempt to secure the 
wc.ikur parts of the budding, we all knelt down and cominendsd our- 
s'dvciin earnest prayer to the Lord, imploring him. that whether it 
was foi Iifo or for do.ath, out mmds might be kept stayed upon him 
JiHt then succeeded a portentouH calm, which lasted about 15 minutes 
Alae ' it was but to collect fre.sh force. Loud sobs and moans at- 
tracted our attention , and upon opening the door we foinrd the whito 
P'utpio and th'j n('gro('.-j from an a<<joii»ing eiiftate, lialf naked, and 
drenched In rain ; their dwellings had been entirely destroyed, ahil 
they liail hardly escaped with their lives. We had jttst timeto'swply 
them with ihy clothing, and to cultect our own negroes around us, 
whoij huts had been blown down, .when the temjiosi rccomwumcecl 
from tlif* opposite point, with redoubled violence We were exporting 
r\t'ry luoiricul that tho walla would give way. Wo of the mtssJomiry 
family clung to ouo another, aa if we would enter oiomlty togetiter " 

0 1 I lie abatement of the storm, the brolhron ventured out. Nothing 
app'’arcil but one scene of ruins The churcli and school-rciom wbre 
both gone At Mount Tabor, the Other station, tho church ahd mi«fiifon- 
lioiHo wrip lioth entirely destroyed, yhe ruhis of building^ weie 
s’frowcd rn fill dfrnrlioiis ^ 

Tin’ uunibcr of porHon.s who were killed In this hurricane, on tlio 
i-l uni, auunnitpd to .’ifKKl The igjtrrison lost from lO to 50 soldfbrs, 
kilh’d lipsulos a great number wmmded. Tho young cane and provi- 
bio 1 crojis were piitindy destroyed. All the juiOrcr class of whites and 
c il Mtjd poopli’, who^o little sheds wore a perfect mass of ruins, were 
Hiili|cctcd to great .suffering 

Mr Piorco liagan liie Wnsloyan mission, in 1791, Mr, Tnmib succeed- 
ed Mr Pi-arcc, Iml lus labors were attended with very little success ; 
lliotigli [icrmittod to attciul 20 estates in the country, which he regii 
l.irly vHitod once a fortnight. 

In Man., 11 , ISOl, however, Mr. Ilawk-shnw, whowas proceeding to 
aunthi'r jdace, in cnuipany with soinc other miuiaters, carno to an^, anchor 
Jit fliidgeiown, and weal on shorn, expecting to ^ipcnd a few hours with 
tin* )ni-d()!i,iry ; but, to his great surprise, ho found that the preacher 
li nl lo. Iv*’d lip tlm idi.ipi’l, sent the key into tho country, ami retired, 
iboni weeks liefnre, either to Antigua or St Christopher’s Se- 
vetai of th' pooph;, who wnre lamenting the loss of their privileges, 
cini.’sily I'liircatcd Mr Hawkdtawto remain, and he Complied wvtth 
ih ’ll r>'tpn’si Iln l.ibors were attended with consid^rablp sucens*. 

In the inissutn was rt’comnicnced ; and, in tho ensuing year, a 
ut'W .I’ll rnminudiDiH cli.ipcl was erected; towards. U several of tin* 

I (inv'uul inhabitauls ciiniributed liberally ; il was licensed by th? co- 
v<’inor\s authority Prejudice appeared lo Iw giving way, and 

linin’ jiuiMiiled tho biwornH of the laborers, 
ill Mci^r.n SiiroW'ibury and Larcum thus wrote: “Our pros- 
in' .‘ts .n [>r.”nMii cninut he deemwt .ffattcri-ng, but tli'-y are certainly 
/jn^;htcnin<-, , tlv'ie la more likelihood or prosperity thaii^a.$ over 
jneviou-dv known in Rarbadues Op Sunday evenings our 6hapcl' in 
i irou'ged and multitudes crowd about, the door to squeeze in, When 
llji’ni is the loiist opening Besides our labor? hi Bridgetown, we have 
three osuiiua in tlio country, at which we preach once a fi^rttilght. 

luoa* *'“*'*’ 'V Bridgetown was rebuilt. On the 24th 

of May, 18,10, tho luiw chapel in Bridgetown w,is opened for divine 
service, aivl the congregattons are reispeclable. Four weekly prayer 
n^etir^are reul; 129 belong to the society. A number, who hgve 
died, gave goon ground to hope that their sins were forgiven Service 
la hold in the country twice on the Sabbath, and once In the week 
Trie avorsigo number ^nding on Sabbath forenoon b about 200. On 
Thuraday evenings, 100. 

In the early pari of the last century^ general Codringibn bequeathed 
twr esrvieato the fSctarty f'tr Propagating the UoapelmForcisn 
u rrovitio for vhe re,,. xstrurtion of the negroes In this 
and the rther Caribboc iskmo',- nnd for rrertinc and f>ndmvui»? .i .oh 


lege at Bridgetowi ; especial., • -requiring the religicms instruction of tlto 
leaves on th^ estates. The jocioty (vampiied with those conditions, 
and the result has been oi ipicious. The negroes on these estates 
were quiet during the drea jful iosurreetkm in ldl6, m which about 
1000 nogroea were madoa^il, either as actual insurgents, or on un- 
founded suspicion. 

The O. M. \mJ0A foi acane y«ar.s a schod in Barbadoes, which 
thodord bishop has 4 tto<teU^ taken under his own charge , it coujUiined, 
in 1B26, 174 boys and 44 gif is, making a total of 1S8 scholars ; of whom 
Si WOM a!^isand'f7 free ; 6kif them were admitted to cnufirmiuiou. 

BkRBlJtsit orUljcitBun i : one of the British danbbee islands in the 
West ladies. Leqgth SO ii lies, breadth 12 ; h». 61® W., lat. 17« 44’ 

Kn, l4 haiibfigs W the heir^, of general Codrington, who obtained a grant 
oT ms important sawices to the cro^n of England in the West 
Indies, ana Is said to yielioUxnU 5000/, a year. At his death, in 1710, 
he baqueMhed a Urge iUKrt of tho island to the Bocietyfur Propugat- 
the Goa^eJ, for tf 3 instruction of the %egroes in this and the 
peighbering Islands in iV, (Kristian religkin, and ffr cvocting mul cu 
dewing w Bafbadiks. The IVealeyan mi»iofiartes-have la* 

bflired Wore ti^‘ some s jecoes. Population, 1 500, 

BABiRTBdl^ ; a smaB town ^1 miles S. S. E. of'Serampore A 
'^missitm, was aomnieRC3a here by ike Serampore Baptists in 1829. 

C. Habeholm, mlssinnary ; Taran, native assiataoit Two nalivoNftsEus 
tantadiave died in the faitli. after having labored wH|v great fidelity 

BARTHISObOhlEW, 'St. ; one of the Canbbeo islands, 24 miles in cir- 
cuit, 25 N. of St. Christopher’s. The French neded it to the Swedes in 
1786, and it is the only sjfltot In the West Indies -posatfssed by them. 
The chief exports are coiidn, drugs, and lignum vffne ; and it has a 
good harbor, called Gustavia. W. Ton ^3® 4ir, N iat. 17® 46'. 

Tina was one of the first stations of the W. M. B. The Rev, Mi- 
Dace labored here ten years, and wag called to his revpnl in lolfi 
The governor, and most of the rcapectable persons on the island, attend 
ed his funeral. In every place in which ne was engaged in the West 
Indies, Mr. Dace was deservedly esteemed. A fow day? after lus 
death, a dreadfttl huincune completely destroyed the mistr ni chaptd 
and dwelling-house ; a loa.<» whioh, It was hOjied, would in g-eat part )>c 
repaired by tlie cj^ertions of tho friends of the mission there. 

In a recent report of life W. Af. ^ u is said, “ Nmce the opening of 
our chgpi^l, the congregattoi^ have boon nearly donblod ; and we an; 
persuaded that it will bo saw of this and that man. that they were iK.ni 
■there.” The obligations we have been under to tho govornnieiii for 
the use of thd Swedish ishurch, sh long enjoyed by our |wople, call for 
our sificore grutitudin We jjavo had during tlie year an nicroaae of 32 
membei-s, moat of whom arc wnlkmg in the comforts of the Holy 
GlnWt. Tho number jn society i.s--kvhues, 18, free colored, 187; slavoh, 
98 ; total; 303 Number of scholars is— boys, 52 , gills, 84 ; total, 136 
Some of the childreu have made groat progress in loaruiug. 

BASLK or Balk, the lUrgest town m Switzerland, has 16,400 inhn- 
bltariU Lon 7® 31' B., lat 47® 4(K N. Il luxs a celebrated imivcrsi- 
ly. with an excellent libmry. 

A semin.iry was CHtaUlished lupre in 181.5, for tbe^ education ol 
missbruirici. to the heathen Its origin ajul progrdlta weie thus de- 
acribed, in 1822, by the Rev. Mr Blumhnrdi, the mspector : 

Was in fhg last calamkotrx war, tn the year 1815, 111.11 the spirit 
of mbsioiKs fir»> struck ns roots in the hearts of soTrie (Jlu latian frieniLs 
at Bale, III Switzerland. In Ihis eventful year, a Kussun army on - 
camped on one side of our town ; ind, on the other side, ilie fortress of 
BDuningen began to pour out u dreaiiful torrent of iiornbs against our 
dweUirtgs, Jn those sorrowful raomenls, the Loril qf the eiemenisMen 
a very Vloleut east wind which luul aworuieiful oftVcl on the fire ot 
tho ouemy. The fiombs were cximiistod in the air, before they could 
reaidt our homes, without injury to any life of the inhabitants Whilo 
‘the fire of the foitros'? was, in lhi.3 reanarkiibie manner, quenched by 
tl^ wind of Cod, a ’holy fi.inui of rnisBumary zeal was kindled in the 
hearts of some Uhri'ainn fi lends They nvol ved to esiatrlinh a mi«sinn:t- 
ry seminary, as a moiinnu>nt ol this rcnirifkaitlc salvation of the town 
and to train up a number of picuiji te.i('hei'« hu the mslruriion of the 
heathen Mohammedan trdws, who were sent from ilio interior of A‘'»a 
to bo our ilelivcrcrs. 

“in the first yeai, 1816, we had only a few rooms, inhabited by n 
small number of missionary sehol.irs; in the sixth year the hlessing ei 
Grwi enabled our comunllee to liinld a mwsiouaVy collogo In the tiusl 
year we had an income of liitlo mote than 5(1/ ; in the sixth year the 
blessing of our' Lonl mcrcfiand it to iiltont ,5tK)l)/ In the first yo.ir oiii 
society r«nsl-!(cd only of a small niiinlier of Christian friends, at Bale, 
by tlie sixth year more than 4p auxiliary sorielics had lieen eatablished 
in Swil, 5 erlaiid, ie Germany, and among tho ProtorfianiH ot France ” 
The term of sludv w four yeafrf; dnrhi'T which lime iiariicnlar aiteii 
tinn is giveu to pbilolPgy, com])rehendiug (lie Eiiqlisb, Latin, Creek, 
Hehicw, and Arabic lanipaageu , oilier hciences arc mubraced, and .ilso 
a s^stenuilic course of ttroology Tho students enjoy privileges m lie- 
university About 16 sluikmiw may be annually admitted, and the 
hope ia Indurged, that the increasing libemltiy nf its friends will pm 
vtaa for a muoh create! '^utrtber The goveramenl fi’iy# approved of tie 

rtfrsign, and affopied Uie inatilulton its favor and protection. 

Tlie number ol students ui BIf. Blumiiardl’s seminary is now frem 
40 to 50. They an? enrolled ne mcmtiefs pf the, university, so aw i<> 
by lb? regular door into the muiielry. Piaif Robinson, in hw arn 
clean “Theological Edpcallon in Germany, ’* says, “ ITio miflsion.irv 
seminary at Bale forms a huclcn.Hy aruuml which cluster Ihi' aff'ectiou'- 
and the exertions of Cliriatiane in the neighboring stales o| Baden .md 
Wuriemburg. Here is published a qnarieily missionary journal, and 
weekly itiiselonary report, which obtain a wide circidation, and evcit** 
a deep IntenAstln the missionary uaitsa.” 

BATAVIA; a city and sc.t-portof Java, capiul of the island, and oi 
all the Dutch seUltfmento hi tho East Indies. - It la hi the form of a 
parallelogram, 4200 feet long and 3000 broad j and the stroetk 
each other at* right angles.^ The public edifices okhaist of the 
church, a Lutl^rai) and J^ortuguese church, a ,jii^que, a Chinr^’f 
temple, the stadthousc, the splenhousc, tho innfmary, and tho cflnii' 
her of orphans. The fort la built of coral rock, htougld from sorno “* 
tho adjoining islands, and lias a fovliflcatioii of brick. A part 01 
town wall H built of don ?? lava, from tho niounliiius in tlie rcruro oi 
Java No «t<'ir’ ,iMV kind h to be found Ow mlny miles b/'ynntl ton 
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feitjf' ; but marble ami granite are brought hero from China. The har- 
bor ID excellent ; and tiiera are carujtla in the principal streets, planted 
on eich aide with trees. Batavia contaiae a prodigious number of in- 
habitants, of various countries ; anti all the gotxls brought from other 
parts of the Ea.st Indies aro laid up here, till they afo ex|K)rted to 
thoir places of destination. The city Surrendered to a British %ce in 
UJ 1 1 . U was restored to the Butch al, the peace of Paris, in ISM. It 
U sitiiate on the riVer Jacatra, amid swamps arid stagnant pools, Which, 
with the fogs and climate, render the unwholesome to Eurdpaaiw 
It once conUined about ]6f),n()0 inhabitants, which do not now amount 
to 47,217: of wlKim 14,239 were slavey; 11,854 Chinese ; 7720 Bali- 
nese 4 4115 natives of Celebes ; 3331 Javanese: 315.5 Malays; 
Europeans, and their deacantlants. E Ion. 106° ri/^, S. lat. 6® 8' 

Dm iho 7th of .lanuary, 1822) JVTr. Medhurst, of tile L, M. <5., and his 
family, .irrivod at Batavia* where tliejr were received with great cordiali- 
ty by Mr ai^iVMrs Slater; and shortly after their arrival, a dwelling- 
hoiwr wa'i built for them on the mission premises. The contigt|ou8 
l.ind, belonging to the society, was also brought from the wildncas of 

n. atiiro to resemble the cultivated grounds in the neighborhood. 

M r Mediiurst now comihencBd preaching in Chinese four times a 
wt> •'< on the Sabbath morning, at 7 o'clock, in the mission ciiaiiel; 

0 1 Tneidny evening, dwellmg-liouse in Bi^avia; and on The evon- 
I'l gi of Thursday and Friday, iil two oilier places ftaolilom liappened. 
bo.v'ver, ihat either of the rongrcgations excoedod thirty perfKni.s; ana 
I'v* only anpiirent effect produ<o<l, at this limo, by the public disptm- 
hition of tlie truth, conSlated ui the temporary conviction of gains.iy- 

o. 'M. and in the extended conceasionu of the lieaLheu to the vVraciiy, 
c risisiriftcv, and coiispqucoi obligations of what was advanced on''ino- 
r.it ind rrlmioiH HubjcCUi, 

Towards the autumn of this year, the health of Mr Slater was so 
onic'h impaired a.s lo render it neces.$iary that he slioiild lake a voy.igc 
foi in rcfovery 'Hih he acco/dingly >did, with the desired effect,, but 
•oj In: iifier wards thouaht proper to dissolve hi.s connexion with the soci- 
al v, Thw enure weitllit of tiio inisston lit R.aUvia was thiown upon Mr 
M<>dom .1 Tiial v.iluable nnssuMinry, howevet continued to labor with 
nunrnntmg sissiiluuy and iniabalei /.eal 10 the 'uiusc of his divine Mas 
n r and during the year 1823, be established a printing office, whhh 

ill, no doiiiil, prove of easpnti.al benefit lo the nusainn at this station. 
Tli“ necessary supply of p.spc( and printin'; malerialp was obtained 
finm Ciiit,)n. tbiougb the kind iiiterveiitionof Ih*. Morrwou; ami type- 
cullers were pi oenred from Singapore . 

Fiotn llic rep'ijtof Mr. Mcdlinrst, dated Octobnrd, 1833. we le.ani 
I'nt religious service.^ are performed eveiy weekvat Whicii about ofM) 
)»sr'n.is in all are brought under the sound of the g'oapel. In aihlitiun, 
iii'C'ismaal services are held af iSome villages Marked attention and 
s-'riniHuest ch.iracn lue all the leligimis r'eetings. On the 2ith of 
S'lii'jinber six Malays were admitted^o iho communionof the Lord’8 
Mipi)*'*. The whole number of bfxiks and Iracis printed dniiijg iho 
year wai 1",225, eonlaining pa‘ge.s, iri mx languages. About 

95 I liildieii lire uiidni iuMlnictioii 

lli’v David Alieel, <if the .4 B. C F M , vwiied Java in 1831., and 
spi'Mt laituift lime voiy pleasaully and very profit, ably with Mr Med- 
hurst 

II \ rKUR!84’ ', anew, floiuishmr. and hedthv* British ariili’incnt in 
W’’ Afiicii nntliejsiaiid St Marv, at the mouth of the tiain lua, lie- 
t'yticn |.P and I N. liit Bv ine.in. of this settleinent a lery pros- 
psiOM-, cnminou 1 \\ trade his l»{*en introduced tif) llin Gandiia. which w 
df'sig.icd to supprc.sihe slave-tradt‘ The nvei h nav(«r,thlc uioro lliau 
5 If miles, and, in point of rommoicial miiioriancc, iliw place w ex- 
|)' Cl *d to become t,He firi=it British estiibliHhibcif on the coast, at, it 
alToids the be, si interconrse with the mterior Topniation, upwaida of 
almost ontirelv Jaloofs ami Mandnigoe-» Tliey arc fiiCndly, and 
in.inv lire desirous for religions instriii tion Thev are Mohammedaus 

The averagontlendaTice op public worship at IJ.iihmst 8niuia> morn 
inu, is 330; Sunday evening 100; week day. 130 Cnnimmm .101(1.22; 
CAmluliKs, 20 . bajitiauH, 11. Day hCliolais, 207; evening .iClml.u.s, 
.lO , Simd IV. HO 

rMTHlIRST , a town in West Africa, on St M iry's island, at ih** 
'M-mlb nf the O.unbia ■ iiihaiiitanl.s, 1020 niiile.s, and HlG females, W 
Fox mi.aoTuiry, of the Wesley, in sncieiy Bntb the congregatiou.s and 
•' li'vil < are encour, aging. Mcmbcn, fJl The moral slate of the jmoplc 
is cvi lently much unproved 

BATHURST; a slut 1011 of th“ TV, .M S among Iho llotienlots, m 
iht Alb inv district, Soutli Africa 

BAITTOALOE; a Rumll island, about 31 01 .32 miles in circuit, on 
th*E const of Ceylon. K, Ion 82'^. N lat 7(F'^ 15' Here is a f<*rt 
A fcwEii'disJ) families, and a small village of Mohammedans and Hiu- 
d VM are dupo^ to the vilest supcr.sliiions They mostly s]Uiak Tamnl 
T)ie heathen populuiion i.s nuhiurnns on the .uljaceiit sliorea, hut they 
are remote and SBcUidcd from any other missionary sLilion, the inter- 
m -liAift country being wild and dangorous, 

K 'v. 3fr Ault, of liie M. *Sf , commenced a mission here in 
Udu, and rested from hiii very active and succossful labors in the fol- 
lowing year; yot, in thie short apgce, ho had nearly prepared an 
evienslve circuit, At this lime be w^s the only mwsinnary. from 
Jaffna on the N to Matura on theS. ^ a distance of 3:i0 miles He 
acepnrod the Tamul, ami preached often and extensively to large and 
.'Uientive congregations, besides superintending several schools of ali^t 

1 to .scholars; into which he introduced portions of the gnsjjel. ropiwi 
by the scholars upon their ohm, for school iKioks, instead of the tsKiks 
imd vain songs of the, heathen. Helmgan to see precious fruits of his 
labors. After his death, the mission was only partially supplied, till 
1821 when Mr. Roberts, having previously acquired a knowledge of 
Ihn Tnmul nt Jaffna, resumed it. 

In 1833, at G schools in Battlcaloe, there we»« 194 scholars, John 
EatU, native as.sistant. The town is 20(1 miles N of Matura by the 
co;t«i, and 75 S. of Trmcomalee Tlie general aspect of the mission is 
encon raging. 

BA'meOTTA; a parish in the district of Jaffha, on the northern 
ei^romity of the Island of Ceylon ; G miles N. W. Jafliiapatara, 2 
N. Iff,. Manepy, and .3 S E Panditeripo Previous to the desolating 
sick:ite.Hs in 1819, the parish contained 1330 femHies E. loo, 80® 15', 
N. lat 9® 45'. 

The Rev. Messrs. Benjamin C Meigs and James Birhartis, from 
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the Awf nca» Boaid 0 / (Utmimasivueis for Foreign Missions, conv 
inonced tailoring liere m IS17 

Jfevmg gairnid perniKision ol govcriinjciit lo occupy the globe lands 
at this place, the nnssioimnns commenced rejiauing the buildings in 
181G, and removed their fannhes here m June, H17 

The mtsston premises contain nearly 4 atrcM of land, on which 
the hllsstoiiaries ftiund the following appurtenaneem • a cliurch, dwel- 
ling house, 5 other small buildings, 2 yards, u garden, 4 wells, 11 mana- 
gosa trees, and 61 palmyra trees, all belonging to liw government of 
Oeyloni , 

The cliurch is 17J feet long and 65 wide ; ilie walls, 4 feet tlnck, 
are cUeily of coral .stone?. From one end to the oilier aro 2t> mossy 
plltarf, 10 feet In cireumlbienre, in two rows, Hupportmii 18 fine 
archo.s. which are so much liighei tlian the walls as to sutiport the 
rifof. It was built Viy the Portuguese, in the 15th century, and repaired 
by the Dutch m 167.S, Since the Englisii took possession of the wland, 
m 1795--6) all the buildings had been ynpidly decaying, till the missiona- 
ries matic the ri'pair.R The ravage** of tune had nearly dci lolished all 
that pe.rtainod u> Ihom of wood. " •' 

Tlie chutch and ilwellt-ng’housi'. afmrdmg to the custom of the 
fiountrv, are one story high The Intier is Kit) Im'llong and 42 wide; 
the walls of coral atones, the floors of lirir k ; and, m tlie time of ilio 
Dutch, wu-s the countrv seat of the second ofllc<'r in command at Jaffna. 
In front is the churoli, alxni), 20 rods distant At tlie back of the 
hou.se arc tho yards, mdorted bv .1 wall about 8 feet high, Tbroiigii 
on^ of tlwise 18 an enir.u. -e into tho ganten, which contams nearly two 
nci‘e.s, rncloBftd by a fine wall of coral stones, laid in mortar, 9 feet 
high. 

The inwMon.inoR are a.? foilnw- Daniel Poor, Henry Woodward, 
and James H Fck.ird, nuMion.arlcs , .VatU.in Ward, M D., physician ; 
r and tlieir wives 

BEtJGOOR; an ' iniLstatiou oT the L, M. H , near Bangalore, in the 
Mys(*re country 

BEriOAUM ; a iiopulnns town and nulilary station between Bomliay 
and Bell.iry, and 2{K) mile? N W. of the latter place The Canara is 
cbirflv spoken here, and m the extensive (.oiintry botweou thw and 
Betlary , ami live MiihraiUi between ilji.s and Bombay 

Rev. Joseph Taylrn , of tlie L AT S , m '’ompauusl by tUft natlvo 
loacbcr. Rvnda?.s, proccMled, In Sopietiibor, 1820, from Bellary to Rel- 
guiun, for the piir)io!i j of < oumieiu ing ;i new nii.suon They were 
vwrv kindly received l>y general Pnt/ler. ns will as by several otiier 
respclahle Europeans, eluwc* W'licitations, wjth lluwo o( ihu general, 
had, nmongsi other < .iiis. s, mduceil Mr Tavlor to remove lo Belg.imn. 
On his arrival, Mr T.ivlm conducieil public w<»rshi|), on the Sabbath 
monimg.s, ai g( nei.il IVitvlers boiij?* , on winch orctisioii. a tonsidera- 
hlo I'nijiurtion of the n<ili(,trv olln ers Ki.itioned at Belg.euin uttendtsl. 
On llic Sabbath meiiin*' , lie pie,icb<d to the soldiers m the c.inip Ir. 
1S21, Mr Tavlor h.nl succeeded in the fonn.itioii of two native hoola 
one of which is atiii.iled at Belciiiim and the (»tlier m Iho iJoiglilKiring 
town of Rh.iwjiorc Tie mnniiei of I'oVK imdir mstnicfion u,rK ahou* 
120 At Shawniir?*, by the kindn s .jf Or Mill.ir, of lii.s nmiesiy's Fdd 
regiment, Mr Tayloi h.id been enuliled lo pioMile ,1 conveniont acliool- 
house. 

On the ap}»li<atu»n of general Pnt/.lci, tbo iM.ndi.u "oveinment gnmt- 
ed )Mr T'lvio* a liberal nllovvance flir Ins sci vicls m iIk* uiinn. wliicb 
In' geiKMoinly dm ot'*d to ilu' nnsnori A cocieti , denominated the Beu 
afttnii-Assoeurfion, Mad been l«(rined. »s an aiixiharv to Ok* Ihhh', Mis- 
Sionofu aid Tiact ; mul ihc circnbition of the 8< ripturc** 

and relrsTioiH tr.ulshad been piomoled, in fivi' laneuago. 

Tlie following IS the Inlesi iiit('>liL'ene.<* winch h.'i** been rec eived of 
Iho inisnoii: lub.dHt'int , 2r),lX)n, ( hieliy Hiiuloo ' Preialeni language. 
Tamul lou'pl’ T.i\!or \V Revnou, nii-sionariu^ JoiiiCs and Solo- 
mon, native. «s?i.,taiit.s N'.itivt congrecd lions in Iho t hapel, 4.5 Adullu 
hafiiixod in Juno 183.3,7 f'()nunmiici.nis 21 Seunalpersonseai- 
nertlj' aci'king the peace ol the gospel Kimm jouiiievs oj iH)() mile,'? 
lie*'U tierloimed Seven i>oy.s ’ h hoob have 2 1(1 hcIioI.uo An Eiudwh 
,iU'l IMuhr.iUi KRinin.'irv, lorm* d m l"^.32, li.i? 2(i vouilts At <i litho- 
graphic piess, J6, 1,5(1 n.’irlt? bi\i liecii fiiiiitM) In M.’iliiMir i, taiwr.i, 
,uid 'rmmd 

BEldZF. , a to'Mi m tho }>rm nn e of HiMubiim m Cenfr.?! Arnerica. 
Here the EnglUi liavo, for a coii-idci.ible linu', kept up ehiablislimenta, 
will* li have reiideien Ihom inaslcr'- ol ’he lonriiiv In 1769, ilic Eng- 
IimIi colwnio.s exported (eel of nialna'anv, 2IK),(I(M) ))nund.s of 

saiaap.irdln, and 10,()IMI i«nini1s of loitoise-Hhell, beside.s tigei and deer 
skitv? Ac Belire, ^hc 117 M S' li.ive e.st.ililished ritin.sions “Tho 
e'>a'Megatioii.s ,irc nmneron., ami .itn'iiii\ e , then' »ie eoiiu* indications 
if divine inllnenre. and uuiiiv aconi inclined to give tliemselves to the 
Lord MRmber.s m socrety. 17K, children m the school, I7ti. 

BELLARY , a town 8itu.ii-d m the, inoMt noiiliern part of the pro- 
vincB of MvHOie and mirronnded by iniiiieroiis ixipnlnns Iowiik ami vil- 
lages Here the Rev J HarpU, fioin the h M A*, arrived m April, 
181(1, ami Wii8 trcuUsd with ni-it it‘s]MCt bv tlie European residents, 
among whom he soon began to «udebi,ite dn inu seryicf* He had, at 
first. Some grant difficulties to conieml with iii acrjuirnig the (kinara 
I.'ingiiare, vvliif h H spoken from the borderuof the Mahralta, nearly to 
the liniiom )flh.’ Mysore He applied liimself, however, so mlientlv 
ii'u? persevei inglv l<» thi? study, llwit lie not only hchiii collected several 
Ihousuiids of words, which ho forniod into a vocalmlary, hnl also began 
propaiingii grammar, with the fiKsi.stfmco of IiIh moonsheo who aji 
penred to be a very learned man Tim Biiihmins in this place are said 
t«bc cxvnj^rativeJy few hi ■number.- Some of the.se visited the misstona- 
rv w a friendly inannor ; a considerable number of country poor, or 
“ half-casto” persons, altendml hrs ministry; and, m some insi.'inces, 
his labors appear lo have been succesHftd One man, m particular, in- 
formed bun tnat he had lioen constrained to coimnence family worsJrip, 
both morning and rv'ening 

In 1810, Mr Hands mw joined by the Rev, M^’iHiani Reeve, by which 
lime many schools had been estaifiished. 

In the course of tho summer, Mr. Hands was indurod, by tho unfa- 
vorable stale of bis health, lo take a journey to Madras, which was 
very lieneficial ; hut, on his return, ho found that of hi« beloved wife 
on the decline. She languished utU. 1 l tho 1st of Augimt. H18, when ho.r 
disemVKvdied spirit entered "the house not made with hanoH, eiornal 
in the heavens " Shu was one of the oldest nin^ionanes connecieu 
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with the L. M St in Inrlia; havine been euinlnyed in the work 12 
years ; first a'4 the wife f)f the excellent Mr. !Dea Granges, and after' 
wards as the beloved partner of Mr. Hands. 

The inisskmaries at Bellary now j^re John Hands and John Keld ,* 
B H Paine, printer ; Samuel travel, ahd other native assistants I^g- 
lish Cfingregations are large and respectable. At 8 Capareae services 
lield weekly, the average attendance is 40 The Tamul oongre/fsHont 
amount on Sundays to regular attendants. Communicants, 19, Can* 
didates, H. Great encouaagomenta have been experienced In itinerat- 
ing In 13 native schools there are 349 children. The isapesfrom 
the press in 14 months am^iunted to 30,654 copies. ^ 

BENARES; a large district of Hindostau, in the east part of the pro- 
vince of Allahabad. ltcoMtain<f (he cirt'.ars of Benares, Juanpoi#, and 
Mirzapoor, and was ceded to the English in 1775. The manufactures 
of this district are numerous, and the ^Isf articles of produce are iMir- 
ley, peas, wheat, sugar, salt, indigo, aim opium. 

Bf‘narvsy a famous city, ks the capital or the above district, and ipny 
be called the Athens of thn Hindoos. It is celebrated os Itte ancient 
seal f>f Brahmin ical loarni.ig, and ia built on the loft bank of the Gan- 
ges. Its ancient name is Cdsi, (the splendid,) which the Hindoos still 
retain; and it is so holy, that many distant rajahs have delegates ren 
siding here, who iv»rftnm for thenuhe requisiie'sacrlfices and ablutions. 

Some years since, a Hindoo colhgp yms founded here by a late Eng; 
lish reaidcnt, Mr Duncan, to encourage learning among the Brahmins, 
which has recently revived, and is becorhing a very important institu- 
tion. The government allows 20,000 nipoos, or 1 1 ,100 dollars, annually 
fnr its support, Tlio course of study is 12 years, and students are M- 
initted from 12 to 18 years of age The first annual examination wae 
i\eld m l'^20. In 1822, the number of studenLs was 172, more than KM) 
of wliom received no support from the funds. 

Tin* C K )S*. has a v.-iluahle depot of honks in this city. 

The Rev. W. Smith was appointed to Benares by tits Baptist M. S. 
in 1816. and puratied hi“i work with much CAinstancy and viator. Se- 
veral Hindoos were reclaimed by his instrumentality, and b^tized in* 
the name of Jesus ; among the rest a Brahmin of the name of Ram-das, 
whu.s(' STihsoquont concern on behalf of his deluded countrymen was 
described ns happily attesting the smeerity of his profession. The 
powerful intorost excited by the first introduction of Uie gospel into this 
famous oily appeared ip after years not to have wlwvlly sultsided 
Crowds of attentive Hindoos were said to hoar the word ; and many 
in«»iancos occurred in which evident improssious were made Ram- 
das, a native itinerant, was associated with Mr. S in his labors ; and so 
much was ho respoclad hy the European inluihltant.s of the city, that 
they subscribed, almoil without solicilation. KK)0 rupees to assist him 
In erecting a small place of worship. 

ttani-das, the native assistant, died in the Lord, in October, 1833. Mr 
Smith’s varied labors hive sufTeri'd no intonnis.sion Congregations of 
from 70 to 80, chiefly heathens, attend on Sunday morningH. Many 
persons call for books and religious conversation * Communicants, la. 
Scholars, 58, all of whom read the Scriptures It is now connected with 
the Serampore Baptist-^ 

The Rev Mr. Corrn*. having been appointed to the chaplaincy at 
Ciiwnpore, left Calculi i towards the end of November, 1817, accompa- 
nied hy Mr. AdlingUm^ a native youth, who had lieen under the care 
of Rev Messrs Greenwood and Robertson, of the V. M S'., and the re- 
icnily baptized Fue* Messcoh They were much aided in Ihcir efforts 
by a liberal native, Jay Narain Ghossaul, giving a lar^* hotise In the 
city for a school, and eiidowibg it with 2W rupees per month, (aiiout 
.'{00 pounds per aiinuni ) The school was opened cm the 17th of July, 
1819, and in Novtunber, 116 scholars h.id been admitted, and the school 
was becoming very jMipular uniong the natives 
Tile Rev Benedict I.a Roche and the Rev. John Perowiic W'cre af- 
terwards appointed to this station 

III 1821, llfv Mr and Mrs. Morris arrived at this station, and found 
the scliools III a pro.*t[>erous state. 

“On Sunday, the iSth of April, 1824,” says Mr Morris, “T preach- 
ed my first sermon in Hlndostanee, at tlie new chapel. 1 had long 
ago, as opportunity olTored, endeavored to converse with the heathen, 
and hope now to be able to do so frecpiently ” Tlie bishop of CaLutta 
lasscd Sunday, 5ih of Soptemlier, at this station At an early hour 
ns lordship attemled the mission chapel, when Mr Morris read and 
preached in Hindastanec, in which tongue the bishop pronounced the 
ble.ssing 

The church miasion emoraces W. Smith, John C. Knorpp, and Charles 
B Leiqioti, missionaries ; Robert Steward, master of the free school ; 
with native assisianla. Congregations, 40 Scholhrs, 217. ’The word 
H ffenerally lieard willi much attention. 

On the 6ih of August, 1820, Rev, Mr. and Mrs Adam arrived at 
Benares as the agents of the L. M. »Sf Although chiefly employed in 
the study of the Hlndostanee, Mr. Adam preached to a company of 
English artillery-rncn, on the ^bbath and Wednesday ovenings, in his 
own dwelling at Secrole, and entered on compiling, for the Use of the 
native.^, a “ lafe of Christ in which it was liis Uitention to contrast 
the digmiy and purity of our Lord’s character with the nppostUii auali- 
lifts, as found m the Hindoo mythology. 

Concerning this station, Mr. Adam forcibly says: — 

“ Benares exhibits, m full operation, some of the worst principles of 
Hindoo superstition. The gospel ofiers jts invaluable blessings to the 
poor in spirit : but these people fancy themselves ‘ rich, and increased 
in go(^, and having need of nothing.’ The Savior is a Savior to them 
who feel themselves lost ; but they fancy themselves already at the 
gale of heaven, aiui certain of obtaining an easy admission through it. 
Add to itus, the awful wickedness of their lives, occasion^ or fostered 
by the local sujiersiitinns. and It will easily be perceived that Benares 
prtwnto many and peculiar t^st^.les, both to the missionary exerUdng 
and to the ret-eption of the Savior Annd such a population, it is a 
great bliwmg to dwell in peace and safety, and to do any thing that 
may lead, though the effects mav be remote, to the important and hap- 
py Oblect we may have m view ’’ v 

In Mr. James Robertson arrived at Benares, to amist in the 
work of the mission. 

M^.. Bobertaon died of cholera, on the I5ih of June, 1833. W. Buy- 
ers, iwbsrt C. Mi^er, and J. A. Schuaman are now stationed in this 
place. Three eerrices are held w *^kly in the native chapel. A num- 


ber of persrnns seem to be sincere inqpdfers after truth. In 4 schools 
there are 120 children. 

Tlie connexlop betvMiim Mr. Adam end the society has eince been 
dissolved. ’ 

]^|i^OAL; a province of Hindostan, -on each side of the Ganges; 
bounded N. tyBootan: W, b 3 rBahar.and Orissa; S. by the bay of 
Bengal ; and E. by the Birman empire and Assam ; 406 miles long and 
300 budad ; betwM'effo and 920" E. Ion., and 21 o and 27° N. lat. The 
coagt between the Hoogly and Ihe Ganges, ISOHniles, Is a dreary, in- 
hospitable shore, whloli sands and WhirliKKils render inaccessible to 
ships cS burden. Bengal (waists of one vast plain, of tiie most fertile 
soil, which, in common with ower parts of Hindoslan, annually yields 
2, and in some parts even 3, crop. The-vaamy season dontmues from 
June to September, hut<* the inundpions from the Ganges and Burram- 
poofter continue %nly about a month, in the latter prt of July end be- 
ginning of August, After the waters subside, dtseoees rage, especially 
among thqefi ^yho are not accustomed to the climate. 

The praaMency of Bengal includes several provinces, and yields an 
immense revenue to the British, who gained possession in 176.5 The 
population is esthnat^ at more than 25, 600, (XX); witliin the presidency 
are about 40i(WO,QOO. It is peopled hy various nation^ hut the princi- 
pal are the Moguls, or Moors, and the Hindoos, or Bengalese. 3'he 
Bengalese and moors bhve each a distinct langunge. Ttfe former are 
iddlaters; they generally live In huts built of mud and straw, seldom 
use chairs nr tables, hut sit on th# ground, and oat with the fingers. 

The Dutch possess the town of Chinsurah ; the French, Chinderna* 
gore ; ’and the Danes, »Scranyiom. The number of native troops, called 
sepoys^ was, in 1$1L 207,579, besides 5875 invalids. No small part 
of the population are Mohammedans; the descendants of the Afchnn 
and Mogul conquerors, and Arabian merchant^, softened, m the course 
of time, by an intermixture tviih Hindoo women, concerts, and ebd- 
dren, whom they purchased, and. 4 Jducated in their own religion. The 
practice of or widow*- Imrftlng, was formerly carried on to a great 
exlenCin Bengal, but it has recently boon abolished hy didei ol the 
British government 

Bengal has lately been divided, rfnd Atf^a made a new presidency 

BERBICF.; a settlement on a river of thesaine name, in (Juiana, to 
the W«, of Surinam. The land Is low and woody. It was taken from 
the 1 hitch by the , British in 1796, and In 1803; and it was ceded to 
Britain in 18)4. The river enters the Atlantic in Ion. W 32® 1.3'. N lat 
6® 25' Population in 1816, 29,959; of whom 550 were whiles, 240 
people of color, apd slaves 

A now and wide di^r of usefulness appeared to bb opening in this co- 
lony In the year 1812. Several estates belonged to the British crown, 
amf were under t|ie direction of commis.sinners. who were disposed to 
encourage the histniction of tlie slaves. Tliese gentlemen, who are 
well nenuainted with the Valuahls services of the Rev. Mr. Wrny, of 
the L M at Denierara, proposed to him to remove to Berbice, and 
to defray the expenses df the mission ; a proposal in which Mr. Wray 
dnd the directors accjulesced. 

Persociilion, however, afterwards arose ; Mr Wray wgs soon wholly 
excluded hy the new mnnagers, appointed In consequence hf the restora- 
tion of about half the crown negroes to the Dutch, and the slaves were 
prohiliHcd all communication with bun. He therefore qpgftged in the 
instruction ofn largo body of slaves, alioul 300 m number, who ludong- 
ed to the British government, end resided in the town of New Amster- 
dam, where they were omployctl chiefly ns mechanics In the pursuit 
of this object, hr for some lime enjoyeu the connieimnce and aid of the 
British government ; but very embarrassing and perplexing difficulties 
were thrown in his way by perhons on the spot, and, with a view* to 
their removal, he wa«i induced to visit England 'Mrs Wrny, during 
his absence, continued to Instruct, with great assiduity, the young and 
/emale part of his congregation. 

For some lime prior to the dislurbantes in Demerara, the prospects 
of Mr Wray were brightening, and hissphere of lalior enlarging. Just 
before their ue.ciirrence. he had received invitations from several re- 
spectable propiietors to instruct the shnes on their estates, one of 
which cuntainod as many as 1600; and he imd just entered into these 
additional engagements, under highly promising circnmstances, when 
Those events occurred, which at once interrupted his labors and exposed 
him to much unmerited reproach 

Mr Wray was sunminned, on f.ilHe and in)unous charges, to apjiear 
before the governor Here, ui the iiresciu e of the gentlemen who had 
brtnight them forward, he positively asserteil hi« iniux'cnce, and re- 
quested that his excellency would direct the fiscal to investigate the 
afbiir, in order that his innocence, might fully apwar. With this re- 
qut'itthiis excellency complied, and the result was uie entire vindication 
and most honorable acquittal of Mr W^ray.v 

Not much more than a fortnight had elapsed, when he was again 
lunged into trouble, from a very different cause. Hie chapel, which 
ad been a second time enlarged, was destroyed by fire, together with 
the school-house. This calamity happened on the 22d of fe’eptember 
, AUhougliMr. Wray’s labors were thus greatly circuinscrhted, he 
availed himself of suc.h opportunities as were afforded, to communicate 
CJhristian instruction both to the Slaves and free people. The menihers 
of his church, although not idcreased in number, advanced in piety 
On the 1st of JJlarch, 1825, the foundation of the new chapel was laid ; 
andit^^was opened on the 12th of June, wtwm a large and attentive con- 
gregation assembled. The collection at the doors amounted to about 
162 guilders. His excellency Sir Benjamin D’Orban, governor of the 
colony ofDemerara, kindly presented Mr. Wray with a handsome do- 
nation,* Th0 debt was reduced, in 1826, )>y the liberality of gentlemen 
on the spot, to about 600 guilders, or about 65 pounds sterling. 

Mr. and Mrs, Wray visited England, on account of his health, in the 
summer of IS^L The mission is in a prosperous state The public 
services are well atfended. The private meetings, where people stale 
their experience, are encouraging, and the desire for instrwetfon is in- 
creasing. Sca'fcely a Sabbath passes ih which some do not request to 
have their names inserted among the catechumens. Contributions for 
the enlargement of the missionary chapel have been liberally made by 
all classes of society. . . , 

BEIIHAMPORE ; a town of Hlndostan, In Bengal. Jt ia aedRwi on 
the Co-iaimbazar. 7 mJle.-i south of Moorahedabad, and has a fine range 
of cautouineiits for troops. 
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eutta Itt Ha cftlcalavsd that a circle jol, ^ qailes drmivix around 

him would Include a ptmulailon of ahout 120^, After encountering 
coneidarable oppositlou from the natlvea..ari«ing from a peculiar attach* 
irtont to the auporstitloiw of ihcif ’IbrefotHfers, he succeeded in.i»laWWi- 
Ing fischoQla onjhe indigenous plan; 4 for the children of'HindOoe, and 
S R>r those of Mohammedans; the letter lieing coftduifted by Pentlan 
moonehees;) and Mr^ Hill, after overcoming similar 'mfficultles, csla- 
hlwhott a naiiye female scluwi, In behalf of which she appealed to tlie 
European residents at the station, and not without success, 

Mlcaiah Hill and James Patterson arelnow missionaries at Barham- 

F iorc.^ Preaching and the regular distribution of tracts are continued, 
nwresting ureaching tour^aje made 

HERLAjMAPOtA ; a new statiou of the W M S in Ceylon, wheVo 
W. A. Laimon, one of the assistant missionaries, is placed 
BERLIN ; a city of Germany, capital of the maniinaato of Brandea- 
borg, and of all tiio king of Prua^ia^s German dominions It is 12 
miles in circuit, surrounded partly by walh and p.uily by pnlwados, 
and has 15 gates; but within tins luclosure api nuiueruus gardens, 
orciiarda, and fields.^ The aireets are straight, wide, and long; and its 
large srpiares, magnidcunt palace i, churches, and other buildings, are 
sc ircely ,to be oqu^Ilod Borlin is sealed on the Sjiree, from which 
ibero IS h canal to the Oder on the E , and another to the Elb»j on the 
w ; 30 that it.'has a commu.ucatwm by waior iioth with liie Baltic sea 
and the Garmiin ocean. It was Uiken m irCd, l)y an army of Uuaaiana, 
Austrians, and i:Saxo.)s, who were obliged to evjcuate it lu hIcw days 
III IHOfij SoOn after the battle of Joua, the F'reucli filtered this city, and 
Buonaparte hold i^«ourt ih'thc pilacu. It h IGO miles N of DrfsdfU, 
and ISS N. W, of Breslau E Ion 13° 22^, N lat Gi" W. 

In 1825, including the military, the population was 220,00tl The 
Jews are' also numorous ; among whom tiie most encouragiog indica- 
Uoiia appear that the tim'=; of mercy towatds Israel is approaching 
In 1S22, asocieiy /or promoting Christianity vtnxmg the Jews was 
formed in tliid city, under the express sanction of iho king, and much 
acAl and Jiberality h manifosVjd in the cause A considerable uiimb»*r 
of Jews have already made a public iimfossion of tlioir faitli m Ohriat 
In 1920, above 10(i persons of the Jcwiaii persmasum ware liaptized m 
Berlin ; of whom 64 were^ baptized in some one of the 4 cluirchci, iin- 
dec the superintendence of a distinguished occlBsiaatic, and a memluir 
of the coniniittee of the Berlin Si, An old and highly respectable Jew 
said to him, “We .are all corning; we cannot hold to Judaism any 
longer,’’ 

The Berlin Missionary tns^ifuHov was founded in 1800, and w sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of individuals. It is designed Uf 
qualify pious young men for missionaries, .and is under the immediate 
r.are of the Bev* Mr Jasnlcke, of Berlin. Many faithful miaiiduarles 
have already gone forth from this sfchool of the propiiets. 

BERMUDAS, or SoMMaus IsLaNOs; four islands m the Atlantic 
ocean, 600 rafllea E. of Carolina, and aurrnimded by numerous rwks 
and shoals, whicii render them difticult of apprmch. They were dis* 
rovorod by Jaiaa Bermudez, a Spaniard, m 1522 ; hut were not inhabit- 
od till 1609, when Sir Gcor^ Sommers was cast away u|nm them; and 
they hnva belonged to Britain ever since They carry on some inuie 
with America and the West Indies The principal one is called St, 
George. They extend from N. E to S W about 45 miles The north 
point of these islands lies in Ion. 01'^ 2S' W , lat. 32^ 2*2’ N Popula- 
Jon, 10,38], of whoni 5462 were whiles, and 4,910 slaves 
In the begmrilngof 1799 the Hev John .Siephenson a native of Irc- 
aad, proceeded to these is}arid.s On his arrival, it was quickly known 
i*ata Methodist missionary from Ireland was in the h-arlior, and t lie 
eport soon made an impression to his rtisadvani.ige 
After waiting ujroii the governor, and laying lH*fore hw exeelleney 
the certificate of his ordination, and the pass wiiu h he hail rtveived 
prior to his quitting Dublin, certifying that he was appointed as a mis- 
sionary to the island of Bermuda, Mr Stephenson roinnienc.ed lua 
ministerial lubord; and ihougli, at first, hts hearers were hut few in 
numlier, and of those the greater part appeared either hostile or m- 
differant to the subjects introduced to their notice, the violence of preju- 
dice and opposition soon beg.in to subside; the congregation visibly in- 
cretwed; aubscriplions were raised for the erection of a cliapel , and m 
the month of April, 1800. 71 wlute.s and 30 blacks hv*ul joined the so- 
ciety. 

The prosperity which now began to shine upon the infant mission 
Was viewed witii a tnaliguaut eye by the enemies of religion ; and .is 
they found themselves incapable of clieckmc its progress without the 
aid of law, they procured an edict i(» lie passed by the house of assem- 
bly, prohtoiting all per8on.s, not ordained according to the rites and 
cennnonies of the church of England or Si'oiland. from preaching, lec- 
turing, or exhorting to any collected audience, public or private, under 
a penalty of 50 pounds, and 6 months’ imprisonment for every offence; 
and inflicting a similar punishment on the person m whose house the 
meotiuff should be held 

Mr, Btephensou, considering this law as iiosiile to the spirit of tolera- 
tion, as an infringement upon the birthright of every .subject, and as 
diametrically opposite to the avowed scntuncnia of the reigning mo- 
narch, coutlntied his ministerial laliora as formerly , but though he was 
«iifl%yr«d,„to proceed for a few weeks without mterrupiioii. be was at 
length apprehtwii^d, carried before the magistrates, and committed to 
the common gad, to tnlw his trial at the next assizes. 

In December, Mr. Stephenson was brought to trial for the crime of 
having poraached the gospel, gr, as one of the principal evidences *wore, 
of having “ road prayers from a book which ho held in his hand, and 
sung peialms to a congregation ” And for this high offence he sen- 
tenced to be confined 6 months in the common gaol, to pay a fine of 
50'^unda, and to discharge all the fees of the court After he had 
been imprisoned about 5 weeks, the governor onered to set him at 
liberty, on hpiiidition of his promising to quit the island within 60 day s ; 
but, as he ockiceiverl such a proposition dishonorable to the cause for 
wWch W hitherto sufTereo, he declined accepting H, remaued 
a prisoner the month ofJune, 1801, when the period of his mcorce* 

on the island during the remaining part 
of the year; but his health was so seriously impaired, that he was no 
longer equal to the exertions he had formerly been accustomed to 


makti ; and, os the iuterdlciiou of the law preclmleJ liim from uniting 
in public or social worship wnii tlm menilicrs of tlie society, he was 
recall^ from Bermuda early in 1802, and those who had formerly 
heartrthe word of God with gladness were left as sheep without a 
shepiiord. 

Applications, in the mean time, had heon made to his majvslv’s go- 
vernment in England, to disallow the mtolenant edict which had driven 
Mr. Stephenson from the scene of his labors ; but thousih the request 
of the petitioners was readily granted, nearly 3 years elapsed bo 
fore the repeal of the act wa.s publicly announced And even .siibse- 
quputly to that period, such a spirit of determined hostility wa.s exhibited 
against the mtrodiictioii of the gospel, that no misaionarios cmild Imj 
induced, for some time, to venture among the inhaliiiaiiLs 

At length, ill the spring of 1808, Rev, Joshua Mursden sailed from 
New Brunswick to Bermuda, vv|th the view of re-cstahliahmg Uic nns- 
smii After repeated interviews with tlie governor, Mr. Marsden was 
pcrnilued to comtnence his ministration ; and though, at first, lie was 
merely uttondod by 20 or 30 hearers, his cungrogalion soon began to 
increase, and, in the hegmiiuig of Soptemher, he had the eatisfartion 
of uniting aliout 50 persons m sin ieiy, rn(«t of whom were negroes or 
people of color, who appeared truly anxious for spiritual instruction. 
A ctiopel was afterwards erected, and some of the most respociablo per- 
sons in the island Iwcame regular attendants on the means of grace, 
whilst others could hardly be restrained by their rolative.s from uiiiiing 
with the society 

BKrHEliSriOKP ; oi Village tif Bethel, situated westward of Algoa 
bay, at the mouth of the Zwartzkopts river, andalwut 450 miles E. of 
the cape of Good Hopi* To tins station Dr Vaiidorkemp and Mr. 
Head, the represcnlntives of the L. M. S , removed, in conseriuencc of 
the dangers to whu’li they were exposed at Bota’s place. Having mark- 
ed out a plot of ground, '240 pace.s iii length and 14-1 in breadth, they 
divided U into difTeieni portions for llie families under their care, and 
gave the name ol Betli d Fountain to k stream that ran through the 
rnuldle of the selilement Tlioy then erected a tornporary church, and 
houses f<»r their own acconmiodatlon ; the walls find roofs heiug chiefly 
conatnictetl of reeds; and, in July, 1804, they commenced public wor- 
ship, and opened a schoid for the histrurtion of the young. N«r were 
iho mis»iionario8 j^enmiusd to labor in vain. Cupjdo, a man notorious 
for VICO, and distinguisiied ainwe all his iieigiibors for liie enormity of 
his cnnie.8. found, ui the blood of Christ, a leuiedy sufficient to heal all 
his diseases ; anti whou he heard that the Son ot Gtal vv’as able to save 
siiinore, he cried out, ‘Tina is what I want* this is what I want*” 
Thw convert, like Saul of Tarsus, no sooner received the faith of the 
gospel, than he straightway preachctl it to hw countrymen ; and, in 
,<»ne year, he coulil iiuinher of them 17 adults converted by hw instru- 
mentfidhy , one of wiiorn beciime tiic wife of Mr Read Many other 
instances of usefiiluejs. peculiarly plcaamg, also occurred Just before 
the recapture of the cape, luovever, the. opposition of many persons liad 
risen to a great height : and tlie miS'Uonario.i feared tii.it they should 
be coinpelfod to relmquiHh their labors They were summoned to the 
cujH*, where* they vindicated f leii conduct to the Siitisfuction of tho 
Dutch governor; yet 'so malignant were thoir enemies, that he recom- 
mended the inissionaiJos to delay their return till a more favorable op- 
IMirtuniiy That opportunity was unexpRCtedly afforded liy the capture 
of CajK* Town , whieli was no sooner etrecied, than tlie general, Sir Da- 
vid Baird, sent lor Dr Vaiidetkemp. whom he treated in the most cor- 
dial manner Shortly after, full pmmi.#'UOti was granted to resume tho 
care of the corigrci'alion nt Belhelsdorp, wlieio ilie doctor arrived, 
March 21, 1806, Mr Head, who was desired by Sir Dm id Baird to 
return by sea, was preserved from the most immmeiit danger of l»eing 
shipwrecked on the coast of r.ilTr.ina, and provideuimlly reached tho 
.seithnnenl in safely Tlie efforH of Messrs illhncht, 'IVornp, and 
ErasiitusSnuth. liaviug iieen greiuly blessed m the abaemce of Dr Van- 
derkemp and Mi*. Read the mission w,as flourishing , and a valimblo 
coadpitor had Imen fimml m Mrs Smith, who formerly lived at Rofle- 
zand, and had Ueioied herself to the instruction of the heat lie u Tlie 
missiounries were received l>y their lielovod flork.s wuih the most enthu- 
siastic tokens of joy ‘ Even the old Hotient*H women who could 
Hcarreiy leave their houses, iiifide ihci*^ .ippi .irnnce ” Siiys Mr Road, 
“on lfii« occasion, to jom the general acclam.-itiori of clapping of 
hands; and I was almost afraid of being srnoiberod by their caresses ” 

In 1811, Mea8r,;< Wlmmer, Verehosi, Bartlett, and Goner, (a con- 
verted hl.'ick from Demeraru,) were acfded to the laborers at this settle- 
ment, Dr Vanderkemp having long contom plated h mission to Mad.-i- 
gascar; but, in tho mid.si of his aiuitJpaiinnA of removal to a new 
Bjihere he was summoned in tlie enjoyment of eternal rest. 

The Rev, Dr Philip, aupermtendcni of the missions of the L. M Si. 
in fourth Africa, has recently returned to his lultors from a visit to Eng- 
land, Ho was received with eritlms.nstic joy by the HoUontots. Mr 
Rolland, one of the French raissnmanss, gives the following account 
of a public dinner with whicli the HoOentols of Bethclsclorp grooted Dr. 
Philip 

^Thc school-house alone was large enough to contain all the giiMts; 
who, if we include tho cliildren, amounted to about 250. At three in 
the afternoon, the tieJl announced that all was ready ; and, at this sig- 
n.il. we, directed our steps towards the school. 

“The first thing that struck me, on entering the room, was two long 
tables, one with eighty dishes, the other with forty, containing different 
kinds of meal and vi^eUblse, all dressed in the English manner That 
which next drew our attention was the clothes of the Hottentots, which 
wftre much better made than those of our peasants in France ; most of 
the men wore cloth clothes of different colors i some had short jackets, 
cotton trowsers, and waistcoats of striped calico The women wers 
clothed m primed cotton, white stockings, and black shoea; the most 
distinguished wore those who waited at table, who had small silk hand- 
kerchiefs; and all had silk or red and yellow cotton handkerchiefs 
round their heads, very neatly put on. The boys who wailed had ail 
while trowsers, blue waistcoats, and black cravats : they hi^ a napirrn 
under their arm of upon their shoulder. The cleanliness of 
waited at table, the g^ quality of the different moats which were 

served anid''“'^* i.i_u inantrnn. were wen 
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nitfiilf, ^^lu‘LU(Jr lli**y (,h.iu‘fo(l thu platos, hamUsi] tlm biiMiJ, jxrtirwl 
utiL ilu‘ bint-T.iTM', or holpt*il the ilinbes, timy ran, cros^tt-d, pastacd and 
rcfuis'icd one .inotlier, and aoiiuHted tht,tnisielves with as Jmich ilftxtfriiy 
,i> iht‘ vviuff'iH ai the hotels of Loinhut oi Pans. 

“ VoM wi I poiluijK tlnnk. nhcr all I have told >on of this dinner, tlgwl 
\vv‘ wen- r.iinvlv otruptsd With our Hottontuis in cdiinfir and drinking: 
l>nt yon Mint ike , foi at llie same iinie a srenf* wm jnwing biffofa 0« 
which rant'd out ihoui?hts a1to\*.' nutm.il tlnnys We had Scai*<S6ly 
be'riin diiiiuT, when thirty yonriLr 'rtrls c*ntered, decked >lti tb»‘ir bolyday 
dress, and pLiced iheinsfdve'* on a little gallery at the end of the roohi * 
they enon hugati to sing, in ehoriM. FUngli^’h and Dutch hymns. No 
thinir could be more sweet iind iiiolodioie. Ihm their voices, f»r Ihe 
Hottentots are nainrally innnu.oe 1 liaw heard tdnUlren of four or 
five VcMis old stni; difTerenl an i)ni|)aiiiinents porfecllv , and they have, 
in L'encial. so def ided ,i frisie lot niitaic. that they will huig: a whole dn> 
witlioiit faticriie We were deleditcd TO bear tbe-^e yoiine uirls hihet the 
pi.UsCr,of then (heatoi am! lii'ileuner Onr sotds rose to <iml \veqmU‘ 
fiiyot our dinner, to i>n< 'eiii loiheniiu\ b<Iingstowbi<biaiilia.yreiie 
tMve bn til 1(1 oil! hearts Whin llie >onm' gnlshad eeaserl, all the^ 
rv'^einhly san'r .i hymn of tlumks 

“ Sio.i aflei llie little i Inldren of iln' infant school entered mut ranged 
tlenn in a • irclc in tin' inid>r of the toorn, and tnmmenceil their 
( n.''i( ees under the comliut of a liiili. inotnloi Anthnietu . the pelii- 
( ipIiM of reading, geometry, ineelianic.il arts, , all nai.eyeiuted 
siniriin.' their motions weie .ipjiiopiiaied to tin* word <. and the most 
perlet t ui' .iMire and Itarino.iv wen- oImimvi'I We were del mined to 
aei tiiein , mid wc could not snflieienllv admne •^^l< h i si lem e reilm ed 
to a practical ay.stem. the i via ntion of vvhiih i.s ho ciisv in elTet t. 
this M one of iho most jihilosophieal and iisotid di'.i ovm les whuh laig- 
li.sh genius has ever made fJlnldien .ire, m thi.^ mamiei, hnmght up 
with gentleness , then moral anil inlellei Inal fat ulli'"- ,ii ‘ devt lop'sl, 
llie\ a<(|uiro yu* ptinciplesof ooi i.il life , and then iniinlH .iie nit'piieih 
to reeiMvij, tit a later period, a more exiended and enlniired education 
t’onsiraint is u^vea* employed in thi^ Hchool, and tlvi infants never led 
that ilishkti which is eenerally . een m children when at then* les^aiis 
'I’hey "(1 to school with joy, and at ihoir own free will , eve.i the yomiir- 
eit, forgeitmg the bosom of their inniherM, civ to go, .nul |om ilc'ir 
Houg.s wath those of their liulo companion 5 ; and in going out of h hool, 
not cunlentml with What they have done dm mg thou loseons, tiny 
ctiocr the 1 ilIagR with thbii .songs, and rftt">oat every wUeio wlmt they 
have learned Dr Philip, adilresaing himself to the parmils of tlie 
thildreii who were preseui, said, ‘ l«et the fiilhcru who tJo not love their 
(.hildruii visit tliis scliooi . tlieii Ueurts will then melt, and tliov will l)o 
I'onstraiucd lt> love them Det the mothor.s who fetd no lemlern^s.s fiw 
them, and who know not how to make them*ohev hut with the rol, 
lomc here, and they wtil loam that neither the nwl imr t oti.slrauit is no* 
ci.'S''.vi V ' Many shod tears ; jvnd this higlu ioined to that of the chd* 
(hen lieforc ns, presented the mo.it mtorosimg and touching .scene.” 

Tames Iviichiuginaii is now, 1^34, the ini.ssionary at Tietholatlorp 
At. e.idiinci) on public worship h regular (’ommunioautM. DKl Horn* 
niniiic ints added, T>uy scliolara, 100 Sunday, from IdO to 200. 
Infant scliolar-s, 70 More ground ha.s been brought under (ultivation 
It .inv former |euod 

HIOTHESDA; a missionary wtallon of the United ITrrthreu In St 
Kill's, one of the Weal India islands Mis.s}onanen. Hoi h and Si*itz 

JITCITT/AH, a !-julioii oftlie /. M >V on Horahoia, one ofthe Sincty 
is| md.s 

lU'iVKOOr, a eilv of Syri.i, ui llio fiiot of mount ]..(‘h.nmii ft is 
plea 1.1 III I \ .situiled on tin wesii rii .sub' ot a l.ir'U hay, m3l°49'N 
1 vi . and 'id' E Ion It h.is ,i hMtile soil, ainl i« ahumlanilv fur* 
nidi ‘d with '.'ood v\ ltd fioin the spumes winch flow fioin the ad|ucent 
hi!li It wu'i aiicieiilly lallcd Rcivtns, fiom whi< lithe idol Ihuilhe- 
illh is (iiij)poscd to li.uc Ittid iw iLiiiic Til,' house-, .lie Imilt of mud, 
ind of a soft, sandy, ciiimhling ston- , ,md lire ilaik d.iriil(». and incoii 
vcnient Ships ,ir<! Ion ed to be at .inehoi .it iho eastern extiomity o( 
die liav, aliout 2 mile I from tile i itv hh the port H i hokod w ith .sand 
and pill. iH of gr.iiille Mon.il Li'hanoli h at ,i .'Ijoit di .t.ince on the 
etsl.and .ilVords a plea.^anl ii -oil lot I'lC snnnnei On the mhiIIi a 
fiive .mil beaiitilnl fil.iiii, v.iiicd hv sm.ill hills whif li .ireCiiVfrcd 
n(|!i oMtup' p.ilii). Ii'inon n|iv(' pine, .mr| mnllh n \ Ins s On the \ 
tod iV W Dmroot n entlrelV open to tlie se.i He, loot r, the erre.U 
« n]ioninn of .ill who dwell (HI tie- inoiinl nri'. i^iik e tlie lesidem e of 
III K.uidisli t on-*nl in the pl.m*' tfic trade lu- 'mi itlv nu leased P,e 


paying, in addition, alxmt j|4,^,000. Tl»c conutry of Assam was 
roadfi'fnt|Bj>onderrt, and fh© hivponant city of Kangoon declared to Iw ii 
free port' At prgscfiit, tlpfo bmplrtt consiatfl of seven nrovmces. Dmmc- 
ra|gx»*a, thiB capital, contains, ,ji 75 OOt) inhahitauls. iliim.ih ii», in gene 
rai, fertile, though H contfehl'a aovoral vast deaurit?. In ihcs nonheiri 
parts it is rnttontainnus, and ahobfids In gold, ^ilvc'l^ preciouH stones, 
and’' marble ; iron, thi, lead, ihr The Ka.st India companv 

hoUd vewteb of^Vun, a thousand Unis in the Birman docks. The trade, 
eapeelally With Chtila, is very IWiafc, by metuus t»’f the river Ira \v.uldy . 
which extends 1240 ntilss into the interior, anil has potmlhin entew ,ill 
along Its banks The nrinlfe is al'sfihitc, Imt custom obliges him tn adc 
Iho opinion of the iiobUfty in imjioitant sfeie maitera. Kveiy j^irtn.m 
leiruH .\rulmi»*tic. rending and writing. 'goheunon people write m, 

|xilrn leavc.s, with nn ironnivlu, tlie rich lift'e JihmrijiB, w^h bonk^, 
the leaves of which are thin pieci s of ivory Wtlh gilt edges. ■ The Iu j- 
rarv Birnmn.s ir.ui'.bte, from English, varinus scSCtttiftc and IcChI hooks 
Tlie n»rni,m.s are idolaters; of the sec t of Bouijh, or, as (ui is pu re coni 
inonlv ciillcMi, (lu.id.im.T The Hoodlust.s liiplic<'«,'-that, WkeiEhO Hindoo 
Vishnoo (luaduiiiii h,iH iiiid fen incarnations They do not hobo \ o in 
.*1 fit. St esjuae; they co,i.utlcr iirutt.*r as eternal; that every poriioniO 
animati'd cMsteiK e h.n in us( If U" osvn rise, tendon ry, and do. ti.iy 
'J’irp reliirKui ofHnni.di in, m oiiect (tf/ifmn ; and'ihe highest len.od 
ol pieiv. the oh]ci I of e.ini -t dc‘ in' .end unwearied pummt, Is anmui- 
I \ rroN 

The tir.s| Pintc-tiif ii> .Monaii ", who Visited Bimah, Were Mc.sm 
(’I ntel and IVI iid»n, who vc at thilhi r from Seramporc in ib07, IM- 
lU.iidii'i atier .i fe-.v numths. left Hn stativ,>n, and Mi. Chittor was ioummI 
hv ATi Feh\ C.iu’v n rcl.iin e of Dr (Jltitty. Mr, Chimir^yeimuDf'd 
tour ve.ir.s .ind m.id’' ( nnudi'rahly progress in tho Ismgiikge At 
h'li^th. he letuoveil tu (’e>lon, und Mr. Oaruy went to Avrt, In .fnh , 
Kev Adonn.ioi .Imlson .md hi-i wifn. missiouai’ios, under th" di 
icctin.i of the Amciu.m H.ipti-u Ihaird for Fmcigti Mi-ssiorus, arrived m 
ll.-ingnoii, opo of the Tlirinan ports. They iminodikitely Cotiirni oci'i! tin 
stnily of the Birmcs- l.iognivgc Iti Ootoler, IfitO, Mr Ciecu''* H 
Hougli nod his will. i.uiK'd tiiu nnsucijii Dr. Caroy and his u,>soti 
,ues .It Scr.mipoiv madi' a present of .i printing press, types, uiul oilier 
fu intuig app'ir.il'ts Two u.n is w Inch had been ptepared by Mi .l"d 
Hou were immeiJiaiely printed liy Mr, Ihutgh Soon after a ctap m.u 
was prepirc'tl la Noeemher, In17, Mi ICilw'ard Whcolork .snd J\T| 
Jainca Culrnan, wifh their wives, s,ji!tal from Boston, as a leinloii eirciii 
to ih« Birmeeo mission They arriveil i»l K.mgoim, S<’ph’nihf*r, J ' IW 
In April, 181b. Mr. .IiuDon rouimoViccd ]>re:ubmg. Hus concrceaiK'.j 
coiisisiod on tnij first d*i> , of 1 5 pereons, Iwsaidei cliildren. On the 'idh 
June, I8l9, the first baptism occurred in tlie Jbrrnan ampne, Mnimg 
Nan w'as iho ruunc of the ( onveri fu Augii&t. Mr. Wbeeloik winlo 
on tivoysx^Q to CulcuTta, tw a paroxysm of dolinum,' plungcti into ihi 
oea, and was drowhod. In November, two natives, Mnunc' Thnfikd' 
atid Moung Bvaa, tvere baptized To March, 1820, Mr. (wid Mts I nl- 
man proceeded to Chhgngong, to eskiiilleh a piiMHum. In July I82i, 
Mr. Allman fell a maityr to hi.*, mis.sionary ri^'n'l In the Ititlor ]'aii of 
1821, Mrs. Judson, on account of ill hoalth, sitilniJ for hgr nativa hind 
by way of England In December, lfe'22, Kev Jonatliau D Pru e 
M. D.j'and his wtfe, j(>im‘d Mr Jjtd.'^on at iuiogotm. Mrs. Judsim nr 
rived at New Vork, on the 25ih of September, 1322. In Irhe hittei pint 
of 1H2'1, Rhe returned to Birmah, m eomprmv wHU Mr Jonatlum Vv.nle 
and his \Mte, The uiiss.onane.-, nnw' met with encouraging hijccc's, 
Eic'lm I'll converts li.od been fMf>li/.ed when their lifwpeetfi wm o'ei- 
1 louilcd by the wai in wbi,'h tin' r»inn 40 i<i were angoged with the Hn- 
iish liltring nearly two vein tlu' irn.>-,ion.‘no.s spffbre-d aluio&t im mb 
Ulc haid-,hip> Tot !*• uionlh'' Mi Jndson whs tt prlHOhW. Onilm 
2ftb of ( fctohei HiO IMis Jndsou dc'il At the rinse of 1829, 2(5 pei- 
soin h.Hl been baptized .ind with one (>i two exceptions, hml evjiucd 
the Hioceritv of ilo'.i pjoff''-'H)n h\ .in iipiiyin deportment 

Further panic III. tn, iccpct inig Hiimnh ni.iy ho found iiiuler Tavoi, 
Rancjooim, MAiTLinriN. Av\ Ac 

Bld'XJ’TOWN a st 'It ion of the /, AF S on the island Eimeo. one 
of (leoigi.an ishuu!',. in the r,.( do oi uan Alexander Rirnpson, Oll^ 
sioiiaiv KliT-ih Aniiii.ore, Vv Henrv, arlizans, ropmalioti in 
ne.i.,cs Eight con, nomii ants bave been added, and 4 OySRChuled on 
.uiount (d iiitcmpeiiince Tin' South Sea .icaiietny has 13 hoy.< and 
U girls ]VTo.,l of the V 011111 -^ l( ni.de , an ahh to spin the cotton r.i i '-cd 
III dll' isl.ind.s 

HLAUKrOVNN ('*Ve MAoriA- ) 


' lie- ? hir'i mos'one, ,ind sev (-i.il mm.'iII ones, itn* cifv contains a Ho- 
rn m ('.itholt, , ,1 lU.Monile, a fiieek. ,ind a ( '.nholic-(ireek chlinJi 'rUe 
popnl.iliou 1, siip|io.sed to he 5Pt)t) 

In 1-21 IP'v Alestirs' ,(i>n.i‘ Kmg.md f'lin v Fisk, of A fi V F A7 , 
c onnneiv I d a inisuon in iIih pi, ice Alt' i I d'’ n'ing witii roimdi rutile 
MiH t ess for .KjvcT.il mmit lIk' iiijssinnane c, (< t'oinlell .Mi(1Hn'd,)onar- 
coii.n of .1 l)ilt<M p* M.a'uiio.i wliii li had tiecii r-nsod h\ liie ecclesijus- 
(K,v end the pobiu ,x] , uw of ihe TnilCHh enipne, retired in M.iv, l.S'28, 
lo M.ilt.i Ten Ml twelve mdividiiHlH, one a ])ti'^si ,atid another nn 
tiichliisiiof), h.id emle ,n ed the Chr^'ii.m foilli. The exxiiement on 
tlie 4idi)f'( t ot leliijion foi si’ver.il inonlln vvit.-i vcrvgic.tl In the .spnn" 
ol ISdO, Hev Mo'isrs In.i.u Hird and (Juorge B Whiling rcc otiniience*d 
the ini'? -ion \ f, w young men had I'cin.iinod slo.idfitsl m the gosjxd. 

Ijey root i.s ill f oinmg more an<l more uitoroHtina as u unssioimry sta- 
V*”* TA i Av . ' ‘i'‘d Ucorge IJ. AVhiting, inissionaries, and 

Asa Dodge. M D , hconsod preuchor anti physician, with thoir wives, 
^impose the miHsion From 20 to 3<) Franks aiumd the moating in 
Koglish .it the English c(Minnl.U(’ At the miRsion-hcmse thero are tWo 
Horvices m Arabic lai the Salihath A congrogation of GU or 60 beffj?arH 
nmimno lo assimihle The Hysiem of schoola is yet in its infftScy, 
Tho number »s 6;^ taugin by native sehmilmasters, and 2 by meiWra 
of the mHWinn, rite aggresraie of BCholara iloes not exceed 240. Fe- 
miilo education is much negloctcd and oppo.sed. 

1 hi! Hinn.ni einpne before the lute war e.xtendad from 
9(1 to 26 N, Idi*, iiiul vVfi9 fiboui lone niul 7(iC)broftd* i>c>Dih 

lation, atout 18,onn,(«,. r., HJI, u.» a pn - 

Vince under the protect loii of the Bnimh Eord AtnherHt.the governor- 
generaJ, immediately declaied war Gen. Alexander Campbell entered 
pri^cutod the war mi sutwie.tsfuUy, that in February, 
1826, iWe einperoi of Birni.ah made poace by ceding to the East fndla 
fompany four provm. e.H, Arr.ikan 'Teigiu', Tatoy, and A «i, and by 


BOGUFv TOWjN , .1 Htation ol tb.- L AT S m Tmarnpn, or amnllt i 

P'OrniHUbl. (Jeolgllill Hliuuli 

Tho llcv, Air (’iiH'k .seiiled hen ,.ii ibo reijiiest oftlie inlMbitanf- nl 
till' end of , and hoolI hiu! h ron xcgaliou of aliout 5(M>. a tlo"' h 
of *17 memU'i's, and a (louiishing n' hool In S’eplv'ml*er, If>3(k Mi 
(.’nsik .'mil bis familv icniov'cil to ibc colony of NeW Fouth 'W'ulos on 
account of the ofifecbled state of bis own and ol Mr.s. Grobk^N hc.diii 
ibt'U large f.unily. ,'irid the difhculiy of making uiiitablo proviftion I n 
Ibein in the iHliinds 

BOK-TAITl.O, ji station of the A J* ( ' F M arming tho Vv'e.suiii 
(fhoct.iw.s Henry H Wilson, missioimry, Sumtud MotUlon and wif ■. 
leachets (jormiumicanlH, 23. 

BOMBAY , n sm.ill i.shind ueav the W. emuit, Hindotfian, ahm.t 7 
miles Jong and 1 wide, near the fori, contaming' a vitry etrwi^ and < ii- 
jiacious fortress, a large and populous city of tlm ©atpe name, u tlot k 
yard, and marine arsenal. It ban a very sparipus and safe liuil'oi . 
was ceiled to the English, by the Portuguese, in !662 ; and was ghtiricr 
edtotho East India company, who retnJried the posiession, in 
Toleration 1» granted tp jiersonw or every- religious profeesiou. The 
ixipulttf ion has lioen estimated at but a late census gn'”’ 

161,550, of the foUowhtg cla8.s6a BrHreli!, 4,5300; tMttlve Chriaitanfl. i. e 
PoftuguMie, Catholics, and Armenians, 11,600: JeW«, ?Q0j Mohommo- 
dans, 28,600; Pareees, 13,150; Hiridoee, 108,800. The jlindoos gene- 
rally speak the MaUrntta; iho Parsees the C5uf4raU0o. Thttcbmaui w 
unhealthy, and the water brackish. Bmpibay lias nu oxiettstve com* 
mercp with the neighboring continent and fertile island of Salsettc 

I^ombay is a city at the S E. end-hf above island, gnd owe of the 
three presidencies of the English East, India oom|H(i;iyi Ity tbcJr 
oriMital lerritones arc govoiuod. It has a strong anal fort, a 

dotk-yard, aud marine ai iienal Here tho finest mcrohani slnp'^' are 
huill, and all «t tn.ik, supplied cUtofly from Rassein The mlinlnianl'^ 
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ar^nnf several naliotvi, and \eiy rniiTi'’rcnH 7 ’Iih iiiy cimmainls tho 
t'uHite trade of ih^* N W coi-*t of India, and liiai of lha jjoll of Porain 
Ilijjnfi miles S ofSmat V. !on 72'-' r»r.', \ l.,t. I'^OSV. 

missionnrii"-' irnin tlm Anr nmn linanl of Ooinnu^nioncr'^ fo% 
rnnnneiKcd 1^1 ir In^ni j m J'ii3 
'nti^ wa^t ilw f.‘d sLition e^Kdiluhed ilv lyhjnl The first nils- 
‘uohafics, iiftv. Me ' ii‘- \i'ir(//, Untl S'aft, l>.'nn and Uier, eadeJ 
Fiibhitiry, 1^12, and, ifu:i vmkhi j wamlaim^i an I ilHippeiniftienii, 
II il! and N ’tt ariivcd at Bmn!>i> ii a'lmu avc ir, and were 
I.iiacd I)V Mr, KeW’JII the }Var folltnvi Oi . In-jitn- vvliuJi imic, All-: 
N^iwell die 1 at tne I'd:' o' J‘Ynit i Vlr Jn,] 1 1 n > I t s v.ili% and Air 
ll'ee, It •(' ana; l?.j pints in ni!n:(il and !i,'t tlw cm levim, anil Air and 
Mrs Noll unnrntiil to Am«n< i on arcnnni of hi-s tifdiii, u > 
Ahmil this time Messrs, lln'l and New.-U, t'n . o ilv ini'Hionariej at ihii-i 
sniim l)t'i in to instruct the nnr.etin tho piionplas nt illn ‘Jtian'iv, 
and In irmsIatB tlie ScriplnrfM .« id tract -t Into Uhj M «h;att!i lani;iia*,'e , 
t'l'jiv afn usiJihlish ‘da p'otiii antr scluml fo; iMiinpoin and hdf-ciai* 

I 'ifldiBi: and, from Uv liisl, pi ‘nhr'd in sin 'i as under ,tiK.*J Kh«IhU 
!{’\' Haiofin T^'ndwi*! and IiH wUc aiii'od N'oicmJi’jr I I su; ’ 
i'oni the saina iinv‘ a pi'iniin^ prn^ts wn pnsrim'd fioin CilcuHi, 
iv'iK ’i Iv VVH rniiiiii’iinit In mini®*; and juinthei vaiiniile aidiiion 
M in 1 1>‘ t'l ili-« im '.in 1 lir ih,' in irria^n* of Mt IlaJl in ai ICu'di'.li 
' I iv 'Mjn ini ai' plMt-d a Know ioil®> ol liu llindn^ta jei One o/ tin* 

' Mill ! j I'M 1 ■ > sp iktM at ilunibiv 
I I t’k-huinv B'V >t//fni fr'it/UKS and John N/rhoI't, 

.V'l’i t'i‘"r wiv ■ ' and \T(! l*/iiAnnr/u Tin(i«(o>, ^atnp«l itu-nn^ion, 
m' i.i VT in'li f »ll I'viii!^. Mis-i 'I'lnirstnn w.t^ niarri-jd to Mi 
1,1 -f luuM!) i\Jr and Airs Hn.hv'd left tli' stuin.i and (.nlmk- 

"I fit* Aninn-'i, on aoiountnf li'., ill liealt'i and Air Ne'v.dl di • I \! ly 
'Pih III ih ‘ s'lrne veir A few wc dt ; poM imi-, in ti|>s Mi (/ rr"ii a. 
need 11* nurri 'd til*' widow of Mi Newell l.i 1*,-*'^, AIm (.'..n.', 
einhMked for ArnoritM, lor ihe loroverv nl h^aitn She ».i:' -d 
Mr Uonilny, with )U’> l^dmnud Front and Im wile in Sentinnln i, 
H 2 h 

Mt Ni( iiols dio'l Peremlti'i D I'^Sl , Mr. Frost Octoiv r 1-1 IStiA, 
Mr n ill March 2' 1. F’.'JO ATm Tl Ul anon nti'n earn” to thin eonntrv, 
\, 'r "I she nn\\ resides Alia Na liols leiiioved to ( Vvlon, as thewU** 
()t iMi Kni'^bt an ICnsrlish iiitssionary . ind Mrs. Fr»a,al'o a- tin* 
wife of Mr VVoodward, of tli*‘ Anient an iniiiMn In Nov'einlier and 
!).•(. i-’rnlier 1^27 Rev^ Me^nrs 1) 1) Alien, t’vnis ‘stoni’. and I'u n 
wive, and Mis? C> mhia Farm, ininei ihe misHton , A1e'<<?rs II Road, 
m R imsiv, anti M'lu i{erve\, in the carlv pirt of H'U Alls Al- 
ii a til 'd on the Hlh Fchrniuy, ATri^ Ilf»r\ov on the 3d of May, 

.I'idATi (hirivit ou the GiU of Alay fnUowmu Mrs G.irrett hisre- 
tni’in’d to tilts country. 

VVi* t'ire <lui folliiwiuj? ficii? Ml ti 'mrd to tlu pre'viit .?iaie ol Uie mis 

SIOl) 

r,'tiH Slone, Wm Ramsay, mi-, i , \Vm, C .‘siinpson.mw- 
f !'• Ml V printer Airs R.im.iy, Alls ?si'np-,o.i, ATns Fvnllna Fari.ir, 
,Mip'’rMileadei)tf» of feimle srlitiols. Tli di snpi.iti.m of the follnwiuc ini.}- 
I eniriefl, wlio wailed (rtnii IJoston on tlie 21.st ol May, is not knr»un 
AlUm Gravea, Soiulol H Aluntter, inn-ion.iries Oeoritc W llntiti.ird 
.1 nt|' Amos Abbott. HtHionnltMidentft of St Imols Mis (liaves. Airs ftlnn 
" ' 1*5 Mt.il Iluhiitird, Mrs \Uiwitl. Miss OrpiU (haves and !\li>> A II 
Kirtihall, k'achflrs The dtitie? uf llie last mined pe’*?on lia\e hee t 
itSTt^netl to her. ATrs A Slone, wile of Air Stone ije'd ol an nlliTUou 
t)f the liver, after 12 dav.s’ iltno?^, Aiuom 7. Onttn*-' tlie n.ir 

pait llic ifnapul ItH'? Iwen preaclietl reioiljilv in ilie di.ip'l arfloml».iv. 
ind aldo 111 the atreehs and places <if loncoms 'Air Sto e Ins held 
‘ntgreatift" ilti^ctmions wii’i luoreliian Jtii.lew?. wh'i r.illcl on Inni ii 
niitahi prtriiona of the Scriptiiroa Mi 11 iins .v del oi.'«! In . imi * almost 
jxclttsivelv j,o pivarhnrT, A rolleciion of (Pan ii m liini.H adaptulio 
Its native tunes. Ins been printed Alanv of the mines ue atliatiedto 
he puhfic wor,*ii!iji liy the suemiu' 'riie s( p.iols an m riiuiilier n 
Ji Bmnhay, and 11 on llio coniine, it 7'le' i>i),«ntii'm to it tmle • dm i 
ion NdviiijjaWiiy No liooks leu th • o( .i r.'li'’'i in-Meiirleiu \ .iit all liv- 
'd. Tlie total of prjnfincr m ATahi.itti liis lie* ii 2s. lifp lojiie.*, and 
l,‘n4,y(J0 p'ljres. Since fills mi ^ uo'i w Is coiiiin *111 c'l, 2s p.'i o'l. Inii 
•I,' ' 1 !rillior(Ni into the clnitt h of f’lin ,t 
The lloml) IV lleiitfioils Tr'irt .sot letl m its l*,h oi.l r.lh v • ns leieii' 
0 1 ah'cii nViO rupees, priiile 1 S neWliaM-. .ind istti--l 1M t? 

The u itivo Kdncaiion sof i uv ii ive Till Ik>\ m itien s lu„il , 

Til*' ScoU'hIi inirtaioii at iJoinhay w.i? e-t ddisiied m 1^2'^ .1. <1 

VVihoa, mia*?inH:i.ry 'Ihvo adult hive Ikiu hipii/eil Aluch ectiie- 
inuiihi’? pi'Rvatled n CO i'S(Hju*'ii( " o| hi I Wihm's co-irini . i ,v wih 
the F.irHeo'-? Al llieclo^’ of 12 tli.'rc iveie, in |o si h .ok |(tpi m.ile 
and 176 fomnle Ncholara, ol whom |P/"> weie Tlmdoos 7''v Iitho 
''i.inhir piosw haa be^n removed ItuUi'i fiom Ilurne,* IP in ’- 1 u n 
niovai, 7(KHl tracts were ])riuled, and 'JnPt) sin* > 

RfYNsrotAjAH , a st.itnn td tlie /? M >V eisiwaidot ('ilt..tta 
F (-1 Antiwm, rnHsinnary 

Fo iMlnllah h.v? not been so nnii'ii aiiendnl to asrouM he wi-ihed, m 
^I' ldequeaCf) of Atr. Aratnon's fr*' pieni indKp laieei. .vnd hi. iahoirf in 
C ilctitta. One person lias Iwtm iwptice I 
HOOTCH NAA.P t a .station of th • Vv eslei’.ms .nno r*^ tlie Re.-huanas, 
^ South Africa, cominQucnd in I’-'i'i loh.i Hdwaril: mis^ooiMtv 
Hutch congregations, 31 K I iliichuam. I'd Al.-mle.s. I 2 S holai j, 

y Hast year there was an incu me ol V) nn'inliers , dii'd m tie' 
Lord. 

BOUDTNOTT, ft fttition of the .1 fi r F M amon- ih- (>?iire 
TudlafMi, 4l) miles from Union Thi« I.UUn place j,jmi ih*^ Grand iner, 
rudoj N, of its eiiiranro mlt) the Arkansis, and 7d'i aiiovf the pi’ii 
^on of the Arkansas luid Mjssn'uppi Hcv. N B Uodiie and Mrs 
PodjH* are mtwsionacie.e at Boudmntt (See (hsAi.Ui* i 

”OH.A!30KA ; one of tho Society islsuuis , it lies ahout 1 le.i£rii'*3 N. W. 
oflhha. W. Ion. 16i° 62', N. lat 32' It has one h.irbor for 
ehippiUj^. in its centre iw a very lofty double peaked infcintam . its 
cfistflrn side appoaris almost wholly hamm, hut the wcHtein part w 
niore fertile ; anti a low iKirdor around the whole island, tovethcr with 
tiin felaUl in its roef, arc produciivo and iiofinloiH. The inhabnanle 
Wftife fwmorly noted <hr more d.'irins ferocity than any of the noiuhlw 
m? lalandors, all of whom, at one time tlwv suhiiutatcd This wbnd 
renounced idolatry, with the n«t of tUo S<j( letv nUmuis, in the year 
niif! ininvrtCiKr. tvn,*., Inrtrr' 1 . ei'v de-jiJMi! » ill d n mission. irv 


should s:iM* a-.i,.'v:; lliem To me, t fj-i: \i i h. *. I‘m K, v iUi Ora- 

mo 1,1. flO,*! til . /. \J S ’efl IhMlIe,. OO tb. 1 Ull o( \m\< m!)>'l. 1 "20 

IInmnii.H r, Ci.'ml Imn WU!, mr n ,..i,!iaMi n.,! ,.wMi.,t(,r(om- 
inc.iced til • limldin*-' ol a fil u (. oi unr h>;) .nt.| .p ,,, ,,, |„ n,.) haliiti- 
tioiis. 

The rnissinii in B H ab.,r.> b 1 b'ri\i|*\ t <! . ),i, • 'pi,, n.ubi-i 

ne illy enr. niiairctl ill" pr it*' p'. 1 1 '. 'll o, i)i.. , m,) 

tidlv I o,ml(‘i mU'il tin , oi I'l.* mi . I'.n n ' * T b,, ' \m I'l.,:, .\a 

abM»nt, th, e\le;Hive n\" I'l ai-' .n.')>iiU m.) i.m v, >! ai Inlb.M , by 

imii II ilito\‘, ilion and lue 'J'bi .si ' imoI , - .,,1 mcl \ l!i , bC i ^ 

aii.l It W1-. imt expeited tii.il plO p-n, i iUMld i. m n,, (,, ( I,, • m ni 
(cMoWslilp. 

/ii)ItNlA» ncM I I froIl'Mid, the 1,11 t l^^ n I i,, tb, uni.ii i, 

a, bom miles Imiu a ',| 7('() broad eitb i ji'ipnl.Uinn , in,, , 1 .-.' ..i 

tioin ‘tOHMini , ',,(i/).'i),ii L'm.dfiii"’ io ll'i'' r , 1.11 A n. 1 >' 

S iH cent.,il p.iii ? h.ii '■ never iie* n (’\ plfin d In I'ln.'ipcn md i’i 
umiln'iniv i.l im i Imiai, his )),e\Mib',! tb m tiom ic.ii i.n ii- 
siioi,*'? 'hm trthn.l I-, otl 'll dev a-l.it'* ’ b' ml, aim! j .nid t , !'i|imI.i 
T ll'lU'i'l .‘.(ttl.lted un*i I the eipi itor t'l'il'it 1 IK, I e',,,.,Kve 
liio'l' rated liv the 'i and iudimI on hi •,*/' - .i,.d In tbe t "ns v.in b 
, 111 ' i.i*e '■ant lioin Nmcinb"i idl Ai.iv I'l irt'o id me l.n ml i ■ n . 
(''imtiv lit aried v.dii,* f>nc o/ tlie n.itiii |. m •'* ovvih .i di tun i"', 
M )ii< h is e'liimie,! rif l,2’u,f>i,") ,i(i|' uj Ainii niiiuf c* luisrii n iln pi' 

V iilui'j ule'bei .imon'T ptp (ii'Mbii.i .t. ol t'e i ..i ( tin in 'hi!,", 
•lat a.m 'C. Al - The Ib.ikH at ,* ih" most pif'ibir mb ibii.mf and tin* 
niu 1 iiurneious, ,ovp.-iiie pu. whel,* hl.imi ol Ibiiit, o nub ,, i u,’ .id, . ,i 
Id" portion o! the IVt, b< - f'leii mau’n rs .m 1 loi urn m ib,. 1,. | d, 

me.* Pio, '1111,1'.' /.nid • ■< ',M> In !„> Mio .! t , -im ,u,d .O"’ t t. . of 

of liolli ( liiefs .md peopb I'uey ir,' a (loeiv Iniru’d i o <• Mid, ,1 is 

Uppn I .1 would wefto'i!,' tile I U'l o/ wlilU' lOMi All Ibihnli ail 
lai'tli'.liimn a.ii.ippi i.s bv t'l ‘•■im/ ipnre C'lcon, ie, leii.uh ni 
m .d‘> two V, u. oil fit* r^l md 

Ijonu'o wa ' aboi'i m ii - nn, \ed '-v ATiv i ' 1 ym.in and IMmison, of 
thf' A Ji (' /' ,1/ , ’.\ bo h n e b( eti imiidei ' .1 

r»(iS.lV>\ Lldi , SOIIK'IIU'I'. fal'i.l Kimiei’s Ib.li, l miiii. dHMa! 

ot Tidlimrlv, .d'onl in mile Imm ('.pu Tie'.>t 

In 1 ’M7, the III V (birU"Iiii Ki I’li^'r. of ibe /. V ,V w:\', emi I 'ved 
lit pi» u loii" to llie .111, . ilolt! Ill'll < a'e! i oleic i \ , <‘ir',tl\ n, i <! 
'dlii-'fi asi.uK !• All Kr.imei nlioc i!i. enl , .unn.'inl ili,' i,, i 

IDIh .imai ii*s Will out In ^fiici in l/'M. of i.lii. b ni’iUbei na*' III, 1 ,ie 

Ur \ lod' ikemp. i 0!itiii)'e>. I., I.ibot to lb ' pw 'em tiiiii' \* iih tin i e 

diiv" iCt 1 1 1 ib'vni dll 1 1)111 'hi I Vs ( I'a'ai (n 1 '.'d liu I ' i !,, 

labor.ofoui e,\,,!ler.t nle'^I(Hl.ll v , Air Kmui, , ' . n ni- ,j'.i iu 
ibe L'»ndon Ale-itn-M .loiieii ‘liem.: ,ill'i' ' tb.'i m i i im - i.ml i i 
lull* do not .idiml (d the 3*nn< u.i'fl, of n'lnirniiL* i * i , , il'b viiib 

llie IV l of th'* ‘•ot letv 's M„ili,eu J'l FInlip ‘U.Ue- lb u i e* (m tr.ilil"* 
fliii)"'’ whiihh.is bi*en ( Hi cled 111 All in .iiiei (b i" i i cn.ibiv 
.■.(i, pi I'.iU'T He preaches in all the m j''lil.nriin' I dl. ■ md In" .I'lli 
much ici epiaiice ' 

BUVlNEUn, forme' Iv ( '<Vc /,//!- >i(n'f//', ui (’lUi’kani' •* b ,'i ipfi i 
(Ak'i o)< ,*e nation about 3h mile-, bom tbe N "W' coiiiu oi (, ( i "-i i m 
ail c.nterh dirociiori 2 ,mh's iviilim the fb.ub r- ,1 limi! o/ 'remK - e.* 
on I'le westi'iu side i»f Fhn i ini im:.ili ueeK nhi' b i i .icalil' 'o 

Bninn id, Im' 1 ' 1 '.' I b nub'? from |1 lonPneme i\ ilb in,' 'J\ ini,* - It 

win'.uii nquiihamt fiooi in, ia*fein .md Hest.'l'n eximmii' ,d llie 
(’III lokee ( ouutrv, find piwhap 2 > oi M mil .Inn the ii"' ib, i , bn u, 
vvIneliMthe nin,.fh of itV Ilni.t'-',* Il In - 2‘iH mile, \ ,a , , 
eii'-t 1 . (i, or»'i i I >fl milee S h’ of N.i'liiille IKI ?■ N\ oi A m • i 

Tei'oesen*, abn it 2 miles \ I',' oj |||, rvi.id ft »m ,Ni" uc i i • \ i !ii,i 

AV ion ‘■'Ip N la! H'd' 

Tit* fit 1 mivnon of tlie 1 Ji f J' ,',nio,i tbe i id i v 

mem eii III ihi'3 piaci' m.l.ui'in ]"1' A (ininn ii i , u in-,. ii 
Si lUeml'ei of 1hi .tnine >eii* t'.illnnoe Brown l,,!>llii I 1 liml d 

ini- u ilN I 'but 

Tlie'i an now nt ni.'ineid Suii'v! A Vi'or, i -t< r in >- 

I dm (’ l'31'Uotib. le.i. liei ,ind !'( ula’ iipe.-int.'''idi'' u , I .'i - \ 
lainiel \ F Blunt, m '< li.in’ lb J'l Biitl t pb\ aim , nl ib 'i 

wiles: Ilell'-;l)t .Siitreiii ruul ( 'atli n iii" 1^ diet t''.ii b' m . u. i i 

I not ll'iiin-.hin /, on actoimi of fiobteal troobl, 

BROOSA the ripitilol lli an, i.-,,! Ihllii um .rt'b ,i . ! 'ii i-'* 

ol mount ( ilvmp’n md fut )bii ,i ii> de f.ipodoi iln i i, , b - n 

nn '• 'I, id on* of tbe nm >1 in' mf d-il o' t me ll li i . i I n ,i ..’j b. t i i 
Moslnm i.iliabilnU ■« aboat ('I'ltVltii. l.,s m,,nv \nn'''i.)n ■! . 

‘lotru'-snl lew*- ami je ni'tnv p,ipi I 15 -n i.mmu N b n nl aii« .u 

A^'I! (' F A/ , haM' pioceeded in lliH pl.M e fn 1 sr 'till li , im« i m 

JldUMH , a I ill.mu m ai .Sun Mi.i \sm ATim.r w In i-' ,dl ila 1 o- c-.) 
r.tnnlie? of Smvnia i’em'riUy r‘''!>li m I'.ie li"t i-o i \li I, m , .u 

the ( V S’, III tb,' suumiei id I M e ‘I-,’ ('bM,i) I,, - 

|il| w'li*' b looii numh.'ied beLw, ' f-'i ,iml <(i i In' !, i '1 li< i , 
bn\-'’ wli.Mil i-iipporied by the /i - pie. v. iiic ii I-, m snin im a i';e ini'* i 
All leltei - intiuem e 

BRfTtOh. row N . a n uin'rt .lo'l i.ipa.il of the i-.Iam! Fu’mI i 
I^..i V)'»dO'W , t.ii Foiinlaiiou, I', orbiMKio ]i be . *' 

t'led {jPe.illy Jn llivi .It thioe .4<'\ eial time' t’ob'Ui I ('nliniUn , o( 
li'iTi isi’d.nlown \ uii.sfuon <d the IF ^'/ N . i ilm .m d m t'-. ? 
plcn e 

Bi-fifJK BI^FGK . 1 iii!a"e ne»i (’ili'ntta wlnie i a, ib'i b- i oi 

th'* <" 4/. ,v 

lil'KNOS AA'Rl'k'' an e\i"'islve com, t, \ of Poiiih Aio*'i I .. 

ill lon''in** t'l Spun , lull -n "e tile derlamiion ol nidepend' i,. ’ ni I 1 
U In-. aa.Minii d llie n.nm -d the United Frov.m ,'s ot Sinhi A -- i • - 
It IS bounded \ by RobNia, IC tiy Bia"tl, S liv P.uaroni, S 1’ bv p. 
Atlantic ocean, M' iiv Chili and the, Factfic o i m It lompr 
hemls most oflh*' lallev oi h»‘<m of tlie prs'il nvei L, I’i it.' 

Jiuntos Anns, 111 '* CUV ife 6(5 Icairues from the imuitli ot i" 1 a F'l* i , 
fiml built l.i til" Veai I '» >."5 Lou oS‘‘' 31' B , lal .'II Fo|iii 

ifiiioii virmusly pstiincited III from oti (Wh) to FKJjOi'd J-Vuu . b'd 

f-hips fuiiiually enter the port 

I'l Octohor, Rev. Meaect. Parvin and Unitlnui, ol the 1 /< ( 

F M . visited Biienor? Ayre**. , , 

BUFFALO RIVER; a atation of ilic L M N .mio-'r i!ic ( -I'l' , 
coinmciiccdui 11^26 J Brownloe. G F. Kiv-'*’ mi'io.i.iie ■ 
T/.it 7 .oe, n.UivQ aasifllant Conerentions, J(id Fioin hdd^t'^i i-di 
liiomdit under the HOimd of the e,,4M ; Cniminini' ml > , ' ir’ 
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4b, Sunday scholars, 60. Habits of industry are becoming more 
general. 

BrjFF BAY ; a station of the B. M. (S. on the island Jamaica, 

BULLOiVT country, W Africa, N. Sierra Leone colony. 

TVie Uulloms are a numerous people, extremely dearraderl and super- 
stitious, and very muah addicted to witchcraft Artioii*r them the ty- 
ranny and cruelty of saUnical dchwloua are most affectingly dis- 
played, 

Tn every town aro devil’s house < to guard the place; and almost 
every Builom house has some roprosenUition of Satan^ Before the 
devil’s hoiiSas, which an* 'sriiall inatched huts, 3 or 4 feel high, the 
blood of auimils is sprl.iklfld, a lihatioii of palm wine poured out, and 
an offering of fruit and nee occasionally made The BulUims tielinve 
in a stal.i of pxistniire af^-r death, and erect huts over the graves of the 
dead, in which ihev place a jug nr ivro tn supply the spirits of the de- 
cened With whal they w.ini when they come out, as they suppose they 
do. at diffiTeni tnnr’s 

in 1*^1 S (hf Ucv' Mr ISTvliuder. hiving resigned his situation as 
chanlim at Sumti J,coriP for tin piirpo.se of commencing a missionary 
station anumg the P.idloms hid fixed hia residence at a place cal'ed 
Yo'i'trvi Pomoh, whi-h is d-'icri'id by the llev. C. Bicitersteth as 
" plft.is.irtlv siinitcd at the mouth of the Sierra I*eonc river, nearly «p- 
poute to Free Town, and ahoul 7 miles from it.” Here he opened a 
actiml ; and by the suiv.iy of his in-itiiiera, and the consistency of his 
conduct, so cfFi’Ctually conciliated ilie respect and esteem of the natives, 
f'l It a consid»*ral)lo number of them were induced to place their chil- 
dren under his tuition F.vsn thn kmg of Builom intrusted one of his 
sous to th'* care of ihi,s ovcclleiit musionary ; but the young prince hail 
not he«n long in the seminary licfore he died. “After he was rlead.” 
s»ys Mr Nviamh-r. “ the pstiple were, going to ask him, according to 
ibeir custom, ivho h id kdljd him : but I was very glad that, after long 
re.iso,-nuy in opposuiou to tlieir opinions, the.v were salisfiod that he 
brul not fallen a>«viclim to the arts of any witch or gregree; hut that 
tJol, who jMve him life at first, had now called him home, to be with 
him, hi a good a id happy place : and 1 asuired his friends, that if they 
would Viegin to pray to (jod ihev would once more meet him m that 
place, and repiire with him forever As I stated my belief that God 
iiad killed him. 1 was allowed to bury him, in ‘ white man’s fashion,’ 
and the king gave in«* a hurymg place senarate from their own ” 

Among these benighted pe «plo, Mr N^ylander enntinuod to labor for 
a conaiilerahln tune, with the moU unwearied patience and unremitting 
zeal ; and, in addition to the instruction of the children placed in his 
school, and th'* preachiug of Ihe truth, he translated the four gospels, 
th<» rpiailes of St .lolui. the moriiiu? and evening prayers of the church 
of liiiglaml, Slime hvmna. and several elementary bo<)ks, jflto the Bui* 
lorn language In HH, however, the pernicious lulluenco of the slave- 
trade rendered (be jiro-ipect of success more dark and distant th,an ever, 
and the niH'^inn was cons«*iiuei»tly abaiidonod ; Mr Nvlander retiring 
Into thn colony with Ihe greater part of the pupils who, at that time, 
were under Ins instruction 

BLTNI’INO , a station of the Wesleyans amoi^g the Amaponda Caf- 
fres. in Faker’s tribe, begun in I-S30, W Satchel, missionary. Congre- 
ganon®!, 6') to lOd, Members, 15 Candidates, 6. Scholars, from 200 to 
Tld. 


BTIRBETl’S POI\T; a station In the district of Aiohuru, in llie 
N E jifiri of T.ihiti. 

Tn H2l,lhe llev Mr Bourne joined Mr. Barling, who had com- 
menced it mission 10 liie Orapoas ; llie inhabitants of this district, and 
The Hiatmn ultimately firmed, assumed the alMive-moulioned name 
Fiihlit religious services ii.ad been regularly kept up from the tune of 
Mr B.irli.ig\s nrnv.d About adults had heeu carefully examined, 
.ind 20*1 children li.id been baptized. Of the former, 21 were admitted 
to the Lord’s .supper, and thn rust were under instruction as candidates 
for commuMiou Schools h.id also li<*en estahlwlied, both for adults and 
chddr*»u They contained at this lime, of the former, ftSG; of the 1.U- 
tcr, 2'lil At ttnotlmr place, iri the same district, there was a school, 
which conl:iin«d ahoiu 80, chiefly adults A large an<l comimxlious 
place of worsliip, iii the English style, had been built, m the erection 
of which the rntiv'es cheerfully assisted. The natives werelikewi.se, in 
some degree, mured to industry Mns Bourne and Mrs. Barling had 
t-iuffht till* females to make themselves bonnets of a species of grass 
adaplevi to this purpose Si*arcely a woman was to lie seen in the con- 
gregation without a bonnet, or a man without abut, of this simplemanti- 
f uMure A printing esiablishment was formed here, and fiOOO copies of the 
gospi-1 hv Matthew, and 3'kXl of that by John, in the Tahitian language, 
printed , whicli were received by live natives with the greatest avidity. 
Mr Bourne having, soon after, removed from this station, Mr. Barling 
contmund his zealous exertions, attended by the most enrouraging suc- 
cess 

“The district ill which this station is situated,” says the report of 
1831. “(outiins between lOftO and 1100 persona, who all attend the 
ineiiLs of instruction and religious improvement The congregation 
usually conaiaus of lietween 800 and 900, and the station is prosperous. 
Drilur’and harmony prevail. There has been a great diminution of 


crime and increase of industry. About 200 children remUrly attend 
in the school, and many of the peojsle are anxious to be nimbihsd with 
booim. The behavior of the chiefs and people Is respectftil and kind 
towards the missTonary.*’ ,r 

The average atte^ance at Burder’a Point in 1833, Was 1140. Com* 
municanis, 404. Sdholars, 376. Public ordinances are a blessing to 
many, but the introduction of ardent spirits lias caused manifold bv&. 

BuRDWAN ; a uvwn of Hlndosun, hi Bengal, capital of a district 
which is the first in rank for agricultural riches in aU, India. It is seat- 
ed near th« Bummooda, 63 miles N. W. of CalcuUa 4 !|li^. Ion. 87® 57*, 
N iat. 23® 15^ , 

At the clo^c of the year 1816, the corresponding committee at Cal- 
cutta, Conner led with the C. M, S., received a communiciUion from 
lieutenant ^towart, suitionod alBunlwaii, pro]xisingan extensl^ pIaa<of 
native schools at and near that place. Three schools, m Burdmtn, 
and at Lackoody, and Ryan, were accordingly taken under the socie- 
ty’s care With the concurrence of the committee, the plan was af- 
terwards extended, and additional schools opened. 

The Rev. Messrs Jetior and Deerr were settled at Burdwan, on the 
17th November, 1819; capUdn Stewart having purchased a piece of 
ground, and built a house for the accomuKKlation of the iiiissionarv 
f.imily. The former took charge of the central sclunil recently erected, 
in which the English language was taught ; and Mr Bccrr supefin- 
Ir-nded the Ben^lee sclmols 

In 1822, the Rev. J. Perowne and the Rev. W. Beerr (Rev Mr. Jet- 
ler having suspended his labors at Burdwan from impaired health) 
were joined in Ihe charge of the mi.'=njoii and schools by the Rev Jacob 
Maisrh. In April, a church was nearly finished. Bivine ‘sfirviae was 
held twice on Sundays. The first conv erla m this mission were baptized 
on the 5ih of May. 

In 1823, the work appears to have increased and prospered. Two 
more adult youth.'* were added to tho churcli; ami the blessing of God 
manifestly rested on the religious instruction afforded to Iho elder 
youths To tho schools on ilie western side of the town, under the 
more particular care of Messrs Beerr and Maisch, Mr. Perowne 
added two on the eastern; one contaiuing 30 boys, and the other 
about 100, 

In 1825, Burdwan was deprived of two valuable missionaries. The 
death of Mr. Maisch l(x>k place Aug. 29; and Mrs. Maisch’s continued 
ill hcaltli rendered her return to this country necessary. 

RURMAH, or Burman Empire (.‘-'ee BiiiMiii, Mawi.mein, and 
Tavoy ) 

RURRlRHOIi ; capital of the Backergunj ilistRlcl, 72 miles R ofBac- 
CR, and 140 miles E. of Serampore Rev John Smith is. laboring in 
this place Mr Smith studied noaiiy five years at Serampore A 
liberal friend at Burrisholhas given 1.3,440 rupees, tho interest of which 
hstobe appropriatod to the siipfiortof a mission and schiHil in this place. 
Mr. Smith entered on hi.s work in the beginning of 1830 

In 18.33, the native rommimicants at Burrishol wore 7. Irupnrers, 5. 
In 7 schools there aro 291 boys, Much good is done by visiting the 
weekly markets in the neighlwirhood. 

BIJTTERWORTH ; a station of the W M R nrncktg the CaflTres, 
in South Africa, lift miles from Wesley ville. In Uintah’s. trd>e Esta- 
blished in 1827. John Ay lifF, missionary. Gongregaiions'on Sundays, 
2<K); members, 16 A few persons are candidates for baptism Mr. 
Shrewsbury thus yieaks of the staium ; “The siniation could not be 
more favorable. BuTierwr>rth stands in the very centre of the tribe. 
So many kraals have been built near us. that we ere quite surrounded; 
and iuv'c in our vicinity, and within the reach of our Sabbath labors, 
almo.st double thn p<:»pulaUon which we found at tho cnnimencenumt 
of the mH'uon Our chief is not a converlwU man, but it is his sincere 
dc.sire never to fight another battle with any people BiMterworih is 
the centre of tho mi.ssioiiK which are nearest Ihe colony, and on the 
thoroughfare to distant stalions. 

Members at Bulterworth, 17, Scholars, 36 Consicleruhle religious 
attention was experif*ncod in 1833 ; IJ couple were married. 

BUXAR ; a town in Bahar, Hindosian, situated in a healthy, plea- 
sant plain, on ilie S sale of the Gange«^, about 70milB« lielow Benares, 
and rIhuU 400 N W of C’alcuita, in the midst of n very numerous hea- 
then population Here arc about 90 Kuropoan invalids, and nearly 
tliat number of native (Jlirisimn women Les.-* than half a mile from 
the town is a place where nurnarcHis devotees, from different parts of 
India, take up their residence, mostly for life. Two grauil fidrs are 
annually hela, which greatly increase its iinporUnce as a missionary 
station. 

A native Christian, Knrrum Messeeh, from Chunar, commenced his 
labors m this place in 1820, under tho direction of the C M B. He 
was very useful in te.iching the native Christians to read the Now Tes- 
tament, and to repeal the catechism, as well as in loading their wor- 
ship, according to the Hlndwlaneo prayer-book. About 40 received 
instruction at this lime, in various ways, and he has continued his ef- 
forts with some success. 

John Macleod is now a catechist at Buxar. Services in English and 
Hindostanee held on Sundays. In 6 schools are nearly 200 boys. 


C. 


CAPPR.ARIA commences at the Great Fish river, South Africa, 
which divides it from Albany in the colony, and runs along the Indian 
ocean, in a N E dh’«ci»i>n. loathe river Bassee, which divides it from 
the Tambotvkie country It does not extend more ihan 70 miles up the 
country, or to the W , at least at the S, end of it, being separated 
from the colopy and Raahman country on that side by a chain of moun- 
tains It abounds with mountains, woods, and water, and is fiir more 
populous than ehh?r th ^ Bushman, Coranna, or Namaqua countries. 
The peopia also arts taller, more robust, and more industrious. “Bet- 
tor shap’d men,” says Mr, Campbeli, “I never saw ” They aro a 
warlike face, and many of them are greatly addicted to plundering. 
Like 'he Chinese, ih-y consider ail ether people inferior to themselves, 


and suppose that Europeans wear clothes merely on account of having 
feeble and sickly bodies, They have scarcely any religion ; but aottw 
of them profess to believe that some great being came from sbiWe and 
made the world, after which he returned, and cared no more about it. 
It is very probable, that even this feeble ray of light was obtained by 
moans of their intercourse with the Botch boon during several ages. 
They consider man as on a levei with thq,^ibrates, with regard to the au* 
ration of his being ; eo that when he is doiid, there is an end of his ex- 
istence. Like the Matchappeea, they have circumcision among them, 
though ignorant of what gave riee to the custom. They perform thie 
ceremony on their young men at the age of 14 years, or more. Polyga- 
my is very general among them. The common people have seldm 
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fttore than one or two wives, but iheir chiefs generally four or five. 
V^eo a Gafilre is sick, they generally send for a person who is conai* 
dered a physician, who prelends to extract from the body of the sick 
serpents, stones, bones, &c. At other times he beats them on the el 
bow, knees, and ends of their fingers, till, as the Hottentots express it, 
these are almost rotten , they sometimes, alsti, kill cattle in the way of 
sacrifice for the person : and at others the doctor pretends to drive out 
the devil, and to kill him. The CalTros have a liartiarous custom of 
exposing their sick friends who, in their opinum, are not likely 1o re- 
cover. They Wy none but their chiefe and their wives ; others are 
thrown out to bo devoured by the wild beasts. Should a person die ac- 
cidentally in his own house, the wliole kraal is deserted Many of 
them are very hospitable to strangers ; not waiting till they ask fiir 
victuals, but bringing it of their own accord, and setting it betmre them, 
and always of the best they have. The richos of a Ckmre chiefiy con- 
sists of his cattle, of which he is extravagantly fiina. He keeps them 
as carefully as the miser does his gold. He does not use thpm as beasts 
of burden, except when he is removing frbm one place to another along 
with his knuil, and then they carry the milk bags, or skin bags which 
contam milk He is uc*vcr more gratified than when running iiefore 
tliern with his shield, by be.iting on which the whole are taught to gal- 
lop after him In this way he leads them out to lake exercise, and 
r hole oven which run quickest on such occasions are consideted his 
; of those he boa-^ts, and trofts them with pccuMiir kindrioas The 
Ccxffres chiclly subn&t upon milk : but in past, also, by hunting, and by 
1 he produce of their gardens They sow a species of rafilet, which is 
known in the colony by tlie name of CalTre corn " WhUe growinsr, it 
very much resembles Indian corn, only the. fruit grows ftvchtatars, like 
the grape ; .the gram is small and round, and when lioiled it is vory 
alatalile They frequently bruise it between two stones, and make a 
ind of broad from it To sow it is the work of the women. They 
Hcallor the seed on the grass, after which they push off the grafts from 
the surface, by means of a kind of wooden spade, shaped something like 
a snoon at hoih einls, by which operation the seed falls upon the ground, 
and IS covered by the grass ; from underneath which withered and rot- 
ten grass, it afterwards springs up They also sow pumpkins, water- 
melons, &c , and use various vegeUbles, which grow wild. They ciil- 
tivale Uibarco, and smoke it, like the Matchappecs, llirough water in a 
horn The men spend thoir days m idleness, having no employment 
but war, hunting, and milking the cows The women cnnetriict in- 
closuros for the cattle, utensils, and clothes ; they also till the ground 
and cut wn<Hl They likewise maiuifarture mats of rtishoa, and neat 
iiaskots, wrought so close as to contain milk, Init which are seldom 
washed or cleaned, except liy the dogs' tongues, Tho\, moyeovor, 
iiinld liousea in the sliapo of a dome, formed of long sticks bent into 
that shape, thatched with straw, and plastered m the inside with a 
mixture of clay and cow-dung , the enliance ’a low, seldom higher than 
two or three feoi , and luviug no chimney, the smoke proceeding from 
the firo, which i.s placed in the middle of the hut, must find its passage 
out the host way it can, through the roof or by the diMir 
Next to these people is another numoroiis tiihe, called Titnihonkiv^ : 
and further to the N E , riftar Dolagott bay, arc the Mamhookits, who 
are vory numerous These ate said to bo «if the (Jitfre race, as ar*' the 
numerous tribes of the BnotclYuauas to the W. 

Dr. Vanderkemp, with other agents of the L M S , attempted an 
establisUmant on the Keiekamirifi river, in 1799, but owuigloihe-dis- 
turl > 0(1 state of the country, and the prejudices of the people, they re- 
ni()Vo(i to GraaffUeviiet, within the colony, m ISOI . not however, till 
they hail conciliaiHd many of the CalTres, and prejiarcd the way for fu- 
ture labors 

The Rev Jusiah W'iUiatns, accompanied by h'( wife, Mr K**ad, and 
a native convert, Tzalaoe, .arrived ai a ]>lac»* inicntU'd for a station, 
near Cat river, in 1‘^Ifi, The chiefs of thi«» uumij^y welcornod them 
wiih the greatiist knulnes-( 

Mr. Williams huill a house, formed a garden, lochwed srrmiud for 
rnrii, and prepared for cnudnciiug water to it from a UKtaiice AtMuit 
190 Uiilfies attended hi,-! imnistry on the S,iliboib, and aboui 70 on other 
day.s. A school ho commenend contained aiHuit ITiO native chililreq 
Bill In llio mid.st of his efflirts, Mr Williams was calleil on the 24th of 
August, Irtld, to his reward Obstacles allerwards arose, partly from 
tile (>xistence of aCilTre war, which j>re vented, for a time, the esta- 
blishmeiii of iho mission 

In Hi"!, the Rev John Brownlen, who lind been suci es'-fully engaged 
at Chuune, al the expense of ili'\co!otiial govyrnroenl, agieed to attempt 
Its revival. Accompanied bv JnnTzatzou. who, since the death of ivir. 
Willi,inH had been a teacher at Theopolis, hu proceeded to T/.itxoe’s 
krial. on the Biiffilo river, the residence of hw assasianl’s father, who 
H a (/.ittVo chief of considerable infliuMice. 

The Rev Ooulieb Frederic Kayser, from the university at Halle, 
has recently been appointed, m consHiiiiencc of these circumstances, a 
innsiouary of the siKiety to Caffrarm. 

Jobii Biowalee and G F. Knysor continue at tins suiuon, a-ssnied by 
.Ian Tzatzoe, Mr Kayser, who has made gooil progress in the Imguage, 
Itinerates among llie people. 

Tlie Rev William Shaw, accompanied by other members of the W 
M A’., travelled through a considerable part of this country in J.S23, 
and the northward, intake possession of a [)lace fora mission, which lay 
between the rosidonco of two chiefs 

For accounts of ilieae miasuais, sec T/atzob’s Kraal ; Coke’s 
Mount. Weslkvvti.lb , CitWMiB, Ac 
CAIRO; the capital city of Egypt, and one of the largest cities in the 
World. It lies on the east bank of the Nile, in a a.indy plain, and con- 
tains Old Cairo, Boulac, (the harbor,) and New Cairo The city itself is 
31-4 leagues in circuit, has 31 gates. 2400 irregular unpaved streets, 
which, duringthe night, are closed , 25,810 houses, and more than 200,- 
000 inhaUh’tnts There are H public bath'^. 300 mosques, 2 Greek, 
12 Coptiah, and 1 Armonian church, and 30 synagogues Here is a 
Motiaunmodan high school, a printing office, and library of 25,CXX) vo- 
lumes In the summer and autumn of 1831. the chiilera raged with 
fearful violence al Cairo For a few days, ir>fW Indivldu^s were cw- 
rled off every day. The C M. 8. employ in Egypt W Kruse, T R 
Lieder, T Mueller, missionaries. Scholars iu 2 schools In Cairo, 50, 
with 20 girls in a female school ^ ^ ^ ^ 

CAI-CIITTA ; a city of Hindostan, the enf^rium of Bongil, the seat 


of the sxipremc government of British India, and the see of n bishort 
with a citadel called Fort William It is situated ou the left bank of 
the Hoogly, or western arm of tho Gannes, KKJ miles tiom its rnotuh, 
and extends from the W point of fori ill mm, up the river, uboui fJ 
milos ; the breadth, in maily parl.->, is lucoueidcrublo GiMieralJy sn(jak- 
ing, the description of one Indian city is a description otall ; being ail 
built on one plan, with very nariow and crooked HUx-cid. inteisiierai'd 
with numerous reservoirs, ponds, ami gardens A lew of tlie j,trocia 
aro paved with brick Tho hon.^cs aie varioual) I mil ; .'.ttii-e iviih 
brick, others with mud, and a greater propoi lion wiib i.aml oos and 
mats; these difterent kmd.s of falirios, inienm.ved with em b otlx t, 
form a motley appearance Those of the iiittei kuids an* u» .u uiblj of 
one story, and covered with tlinti li ; iboac o| linck beUJom rM-ord two 
floors, and have flat terraced rofffs ; but these are so ilunly .mmiumi d, 
that fires, which ufien happen, do not, Hometiines rnuet uiiU iln* olMnu'- 
lion of a brick house through tho wVioJe htieft. But Ciilnm.i m 
part, an exception to this rule orbuihiing; for ibe ipuirtor inbabiieil ) y 
the English is composed entirely ol brick buildn)';s, many of vibich 
have tho appearance of palaces. 

The popuialiou of Calcutta la probably nl«’.ut ()<!0 An eqniil num- 
Iier I.S coiiL.iincd 111 the «(ubiirl>.s The populatmu of tlie .'^nnotiii(l!i g 
districts within a space ol 20 miles, iseHtininted at 2,22.'5,(Ji'{,' ffore is 
the r(-sidon(e of the ‘mvernbr-geurral of India, and ilie of ilu* 
prernc court of just i< e, winch derides causes according to the Ereli-h 
Uw, without regard to country, rank, or ollice Calcuila ».s the gn .it 
emporium of Bengal, and ilie channel ihiotigh whicii the tn-.i.mreh of 
Hie Intel inr 'pi nvinces are coiive\ed to l-iir(>pe. The jiorl is filled null 
ships of all iidtsons, and lUeri* me I'.oinc houses uhicli ti.ide annn.iltv to 
tho amount of-l or ri.0(M),(i(K) |M>Min!s 

In 17.511, (’.dcntlii was uiKen i>y Hk* noiibah of Bengal, who ftueed the 
fooblo garnsoii of the old foil, lo ilu* amount of I U'> jieisons into .> sn,<ill 
prison ca^od tho Bhn k Hole out of w'ha h only k.l cmne alne the nexi 
morning It was nmiken the next jem, iln* victoiv of Blas-e\ fol 
lowed, and the inhuman soubah was di'posed, and jnil lo lieaib by lii* 
successor - Immediately alier iIih vh lory, the erection i»f tie* )>res( id 
fi>rt William ciunmunced. which h siipeiior in regulaiitv and Mn i<gib 
lo any foil in Indit, is supposed to h..ve ro«4i uhoni 2,(K«' ObO j^i tiiidt 
sterling, and is capable of contaiuing 1 5,111 W) men No hhip i an j..i-t 
wiiluiut being cxj>osod to the Ine ol Hie lori, noi i an an *’iicni> nj)prti..(.l 
bv l.iiid without liemg discerned .u tin* dl^b^n(.e of 10 or 12 iiiiles 

Sit TVof/irirri Jo/o'S iiKtitnled here, in 17ftl the A*.i(Ott .S' , denigm'i 
to couceritrate all the valnable knowleilce wbah might la* obtained n 
Indii The “Asiatic ll» saarches” are ilie pioduclion.s of thus soneli , 
forming a nobli' and splendid innnumunt of Biitish hrience m a dist.ti t 
comifiy 

In iStKl. tho rofhgr at Foil William was founded bv llo' fvtnqi.ia 
loiuiiiate the Kiigli.>h nmfh, w’im weie lo fill ihe difoieid, 
dejiarlnicnte of government, nlo the lanen.ige , ol the romiti t , .ti <1 nhn 
to promote the tr.insl.uion of the Siitjiiuivs mio tlutse 
Eaily in IhOl, Dr Ciirev was connei leil with the iiistiltiiion ,it. teacher 
of the Beng.ilee and S.m rit, with Hie of lemlerina M Hie 1 1 nire 

of all Hie ir.ijislalions of Easlcrn ' i.i ; .md to f,jrilil.ite Hiesn fUirj.OHef , 
III loss than .■» years, almnl !<)<• leiineri men, liom difleienl parts of 
India, PersM, ami Ai.i'mu, wen* attacheii to it. the tnnud.itiens id the 
S« ripturi*H weie made m seveial laj)gu«'’es lb ( ‘laui!'i..s J’in liminn 
was for .some tune, VII e'i>iovo>.i ,^ml llin Thu id Brown, pio>ott 'J'ho 
institution has been fora len^ndcraliie jieiiod disi oniiniii d 

III 1816, a Hindoo coflvtit wms founded 3 Ins instiiinioii 's rem.aik- 
.ible a.s being the first which h.is lK>fn pioje'ctod sn|)eiird<'nd('d and 
supported bv tlie natives, lor the inslniciion of then toi s in Hu. Eng- 
lish and Imituii Iaiiguage.s, and m llie lilcraiiire ami .scieni e of Furojai 
and Asia, 

A l.'irge Buln having tiCBn placed bv the Socirtf/ fot Ptopneotiiiff 
thr (intprf in Foreign Parta at the disjioHal of the Rev Di Middle- 
ton, wlnle bishop «>i Cahutta, lie esl.ibltsbfd Biahop'^ coihgv The 
ohjei Is of Hus institution are — J To prepare muivo and other ( hns- 
lian youtivs lo heconie pre.iehers, caleclnstH, ami si hoolmin-iers , 2 'I'o 
te.ich the (dernenla of inefnl-kiiowdedge and the English l.mgnagt) ‘o 
Mussulmans find Hindoos ; 3 To iranslute Aim Scrqdures. the !jinr.rv, 
and tracts ; -1 To receive English misatit iaBies, sent out hy the bo< a iy, 
on their first arrival in India 

At*n exainmaliort at. ike Hindob college, on the 2Hrh of March 183.3, 
essays were road on sev'cral hbtonral Hiibjocis, and qm^stions pot liy 
Hie bwhnp and other gentlemen The most Ranyuine expectaiiomi of 
the visitors were oxceeded. 

The 8tj|irenie gtwernrnont vvaa induced., in coriRoqnrnce of the 
late bishop Heber’s known wisTu's on llie suljjcci. to make a ltirif »5 
and extremely important addition to the land already gianted to Hie 
roJIege 

The following facta will show the j.rescni comhtion of the college ' — 

The Rev John Zatk Ktrrnnndvi , from the 8one1y for Prantot- 
trig Chrishan KnowMgn, wa.s the honored instrument of ema- 
Id ishme the first Proles! ant mission in Bengal Aftoi Ulmnng many 
years at Cudilalore, he raiiif! lo Calcutta, in 17rc ; wheic he eieeteil a 
'phice of worship, and fiM-meda chundi, which was ihe only Prote.inut 
one m Bengal for about 3(i years About 1773, tbe rornnminc.mts 
Were 17.1, of whom IHl wore natives In the two succeeding voars 39 
were added, mostly Hindoos, Amidst nmnerniu) diRCoiirneements. be 
rontmued to witness many proeious fruits of his labors till 1787 . wlien 
Mr Orani purchased the house for .55(10 dollars, called il Ihe MisHiona- 
ry Church, and devoted it lo its original design. About tins lime. H>c 
Rev. Hand Brown, some years first chaplain of th>* presidency and 
provost of the college at Fort William, among otVier zenloiiR efloris lor 
the promotion of Chnsiianuy in India, devoted much of his nine to ihs 
wiintual good of this flock, till about 1811; when the Rev T T. 
Thanui'ion took the charge, and continued to preach for many yearw in 
the mission church, to a largo and respectable congregation, which 
raised a fund for his support. 

While the Bapt. M. 8. was deliberating on its first cfTortR. the 
committee luarned that Mr John Thomas, who had been several years 
111 Bengal, preaching the gospel to the nalive.s, waR then in lx>ndon, 
endeavoring to estahlish a fund for a mission to that country, and that 
he was desirous of engaging a companion to return with him lo tho 
work. On particular inquiry, it appeared that Mr Thomas, after hav 
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liigftMibi'accd tho gospel, under the ministry of Dr Sionnett, went out, town, a crowd collected rontid the door of the school. Amongr them 
ill the ye;ir 17^3, as surijenn of the Oxford Ka«t Indiam.in ; that wlnle was an intefealing: looking little girl, whom -the school pundit drove 
he wa*j tn Beii^il he felt a desire to communicate the gaspol to the iia- away. Miss Cooke desired the child to be called, and, by an Interpro- 
tives , and being encourfiged to do s(i by a religious friend, he obtained ter, asked her If she wished to learvi to read ** She was told, in reply, 
his diirharge from the ship ; and after learning the language, continu* that this child liad, for 3 months past, been daily begging to be admitted 
ed, trom the year 1787 till 1791, preaching Christ in different parts of to learn to read among the 'boys; and that if Miss COoke (who had 
the cnunirv. Eaily in the following vear, Mr. Carey accepted an in- made known bar purpose of devoting herself to the instruction of girls) 
vit.xiio'i to lake charge of an Indian liiclory at Mudnaliaity, 200 mites would attend next day, 20 girls should be collected 
N. of Calcutta, ami Mr. Thomas acceded to a similar appoiiitmeui at On the'^llowing day, Miss Cooke, accompanied by »< female friend, 
Moypauldiggy, 10 miles further N Hero their means were ample ; who speaks Bengalee fluently, attended accordingly. About ir» girls, 
and' tit tho same lime they had charge of several hundrod Htndmxs, to accompanied, in several Cases, by their mothers, assembled; and the 
whom they gave instniciioii, bosides preaching to the natives, boi^h at followlm^ few particulars oT a long conversation which took place with 
their places of residence and in various excursions. ’ them wil^ afford some Insight into the modes of thlpklrig pi'dvaleril 

Mr. Carey’s ap|)ointrMfiut, in 1801, to an imptirtunt station in the new among them. On Ihelr Inoulrihg Miss Cooke’s circumstances, thny 
college at bf>rt William, prepared the way Kff the establi.shment of a were tela this* heard m England that the women of this country 

million In this city In January, 1303, a place of worship waa opened; were kept1n*t^al Ignbnmcfc ; that they were not taught even to rend 
n fivv only allended, perhaps 20 Mure attention Was shortly aftor- or write ; that the men alone were allowed to attain any degree of 
^,r,lrll^a\vll^f•ned A sliml win taken in Lai Baziar, In which large knowledge; and Itfwas alseegenjrally understood, that the chief oli- 
cu.i<’^rf*gdti<»n‘i .i4-!'3inble(l , and in January, 1899, a new chapel was jef&Bon td their acquiring knowledge aro.se from their having no fe- 
opjoi"! Tm a i‘“\v weeks from that time, j^jperjgnis were Imptiix^; iiMttfea who would wrwKfrlake lb leach them She had, therefore, felt, 
fit'f n w.-re infiniring tho way <#f "salvatioft ; and 2 native mbslonancs cumpa^on for* their state; add had determined to leave her count! v, 
3vc*rc s ill ftit parent^ friend*!, and every other advantage, and in come here for flio 

On r,i tinirv Ilih. 181G, fhe Rev Messrs, John Law.sun and Eustace solo^ur{)Ode of educatlng'tVieir’ female children They, with one voice, 
(' ircv^ Wine oidaiii "! < o p'lstors of the CKiurch at -Calcutta, in Connex- crleci out. smiting their bosoms with tWoir right hands — “Oh’ what a 


11,1 wilh tile senior brelhren. 

A new cliiip'l was opened for English worship ih If^l ; the expoftse, 
about .V 100 p minis, wa.s neatly defrayed* by suDscriptions on the ftpot 
A I’h i|i‘'l was ih.o PKM i,*d al th*" chaigc of a pmu.s leinale servant. 

In L'il >Mr Kirkpatrick, a young man, had « Use ovgrett such I 
tinlp •iiid I'K’lmiUlo.i to the, work, that he was adopte-d 4 .* a missionary. 

The stai * of the mission is thus descrihad in tho tasi reiH>ri: 

W. Y-il-'i. \V IT Pean »•, Gccnge Pe.arce, James TlM»raas, C C Ara- 
tivin fnnl I !>, I'Ulis are now ( oiinei led with this station Mr Riwiii- 
fion liH pill'd the Setamporo hiethinn, and Mr. Penney tjj on a vi 3 it 
lioui' r-ini!iiiMicanls, incne tiian GO A neiw fuace pf worsliip has 
b'"! M'li 1 . ai i co»t of more than 400 pounds. Aucw.s< hool firEng- 
I:.h .lid li'j (yile* coot mis 00 boys Uiflt* Centra! seh'iot, liH The 
p. Ml liiT h-iM kept 1 1 consliiril ariiviiy. Nearly all the chapels .ire 
w*dl dll 'edcil Powio fid iinpres son j h.ive been pruducevl lui the irthuls 
r>f MI in V 

Tlie liflx* ro)vnt coaducled by Mr Pennwy, continues 

to lie a so'iK e of much honetlt to the indigent jouih of CalculM The 
preieot noinher ol pupd-s is 21 1 , among whom are to b.* found Europe- 
ii.is, llml-'H iMiissiilrn ms, Portuguese, Iiido Hi ifons, Chinese Afii- 
r JOS, Atm 'iiians ami Jews Sim e llie eslabli*.hment of this institii- 
lion, III. lie iliaii 2') I'l chil Iron h nu tioon fostered under ita Imnevoleiil 
win r who would otlieiwHc, In all probability, have been doomed to a 
Ilf- of igiiorauce, wreti hednes,s, and vice 

r!i ! iinprovome it of tho scholars is con.sidercd to be equal to that of 
H'H icli »ol m England. Moie than 10 '^ of the present uiernlMTs ran 
T>‘idth.j S( iiptiirer A great los^ was <‘\'perienced in the du.ilhofMis 
Puiniey, winch U-ik place Decemher t-'l, 1829 

Vhv liiintinff a*/iu i oiidiicted by Ml. \V H Peaue, is b'eoiping 
more iiiiil iitior.- iinporl nt .ts a means uf ddriifOiig inf-lle! tual, moral, 
and religiMiH tinlli HiHuIos many thou.sami tiait' and M’hool books, 
in variiuis la ig’ii ’ .m l oiii’i* iniaCBlIanoous w.ek, of .1 I irger *i/,e, 
llier'hne i.ai'l fi.itn ii a (loinment.ir,'? on tli • floinanj, ni Beng i- 
Ifi < iiv luother Ktnt.ice C.irey ; a wnik 011 (ioogi iphv. wifli othor 
MO) ill public iiums, in thn .suin' hOigLiage, by brolhr'i Pearce, with .1 
lIi.jiiMV of ill) fJos|»'’Is, io Hindosi.m«o, a new tiauslalioii of the 
p.dnu ami a i epiio iie of N’lMinl FTisniry, with varioin other work.s, 
j i n aa lie-*, by luolher Yalea. AI,auL70 perj^sons are employed in v.i- 
vioiH I ip u me, i« the oflice, among whutii are several luliv e Ohnstuins, 
thim oiiiloinblv .supjjnrted hy* their own labor 

eorTMfumdmg umunitloe, pj conueMo,i with the C S , wtw 
fori'i'‘d at Oali’Littfi in 18l">, Ui which tp 5 alfursof ilpit irntiiiuion in 
llie N. of I Mill WO’* iiiliU'leil l.'iOd p'lunds per iiuuum weic allowed 
to them liy the Mo. iely, am) ilia Euiopean 1 e ddoab* added to tin, ssiiin 
Sev ’ral hen In-1 ijrnunla » 

On ihi, "ith ol June. 1810, ihcU • Mr and jVtfo. Greenwo-id, andMr 
&(hrn*le.r, a' rived, and were glaiily rov.,nvej,t, l»y .the society’.s fripiid.s, 
wh.) h id long Ineii wuinig Uvnr c.uniiig. Thv'V Wcro^^.ieed. 
potp, i.j a hou-.,' lU'.t ptpe.fi esod at (iiuleu Re veb- HboUl^ milita bolow 
til* ciiv, will'll* ih'») weie diiige'iily einplovotl^^ii) learning Bengalee, 

At Kid'lerp ire. .1 vill.ig* imai Gmlon R^aeh, pjialive g*ven 

gnmn i for th* piirpiMe, a sc.hool riMin w.is erectfstl, and a trochcr was 
nppointi*i| to earrv into elVect Ui 6 new system of mstiURtlon. 

On th> r2iU of Ottoher, H17, after lilt) fir.sl dwcoiirao had been de- 
livcu-1. prot.-ss -dly wiiU a rinssioriary ob|'‘ct, fnom a pulpit of the fesl.i- 
blishi'd church in Imlii, (wlucii produced ^iKmt ,KK) pomids,) a riaGve 
from ILreilly wis bapiiAed. by the iianm of Fuez M'sseelm who had 
beau a yeir under in.siructiou, arid Jiad given aulisfaclory evidence of 
hisstuceiiiy. 

The native vvim give the ground for the erection of the school at Kid 
derporo, wishi’d tlint those boys who nhould become most proficleut lu 
Bcngalntj sliouM be Uuglit English, This ww iilteufled to, arnl l)u- 
iwcEUi 20 ami 3 t boys n'cmved uiotrucUoii Of the state of the school 
Mr, G report.s very favorably, iimler dale of November 5, 1S17 In 
con joquonce ol a pirtn uUr m'CMi‘<ity for his seivn e«, ho soon after pio- 
ceo.Ied to Cliuoar, iiad the Rev Doocar ami Mrs, Scliimd were appoint- 
ed tf) the Ml u Hill, 

About tills lime ih* /i. P S A’., in concert with some meinliers 
of tho Caicutla S S , then in England, h,id obtained funds for sendinf 
out a BUitablc female teat her l i India Sucli a person was fouml in 
Miss Co'ike, vvhos** serviCfs, nn tier n nival in Itiuia, were surrendered 
by her first supiKiriors to the corre.spoiiding commiuee, who were ex- 
tremely desirous of promoiiim fcniah* education. The commencemeiU 
of her exertions was singularly mtorestmg While engaged in study- 
ing the Bengalee lauguage, ami scarcely daring to hope ilial an imino- 
diate opening for eutenug upon ttio work Ui which she had devoted her- 
self would be found, Mias Cooke |iaid a viait to one of the society’s 
boys' schools, in order to observe their pronunciation This circum- 
stance, trifling in appearance, led 1 ’ the establishment of her first school. 
Unaccnslomed to see sii Europe oi fi'mab* m thru prut of the native 


pearl of a wojipHu is thisV^ ft was added. ‘ 8ho has given up every 
eartiily expUtctajtion to come here ; and scek.s not the riches of thn 
world, bift ji.cT'JifortKite your best intereKls " “ Our children are yours , 
we give therrf to yhu,” replied two or throe of their mothers at once 
Aflt-r a while, pno asked. “ What will be the U‘«e of learuing'to our fe- 
male children? 'and what advantage will it be to them’’*” She wav 
told, that “ it JWllf enable them tn be more'u.seful in their fnmilie.*!, and 
incre.ise their knowlodgo ; and it is to lie hoped, that n will tend alw) 
to gam them re.sp»’Ct, ,u)d ibcreiise the liarmony of families ’’ “ True.” 

satid one of them, “ our hn^V^nds now look upon us a*.* little better than 
brutes.” And nnnilier added, “ Wh.u benefit Mill you derive from 
this work'*” She was told that the only return we wished, was to pro 
mote their iM'strnU* rests and happmes** “ Th(*n,” said the woman, “ T 
suppose Ihi-i H n holy wf>rk m your sight, and well ]>Ie.isiiig to thHl ” 
xA? they were not yet able to iirtderatand our inotivcM, 11 wa.s oiilv said 
ill letiirn, that “ Gotl 13 always, well pleased that we should love am) do 
good tootir fel)ow-cieaiure$,” The women then spoke to one another 
In terms of the lugh(‘j.t fftipNmtion 
Thn development of Miss Cooke’s pl.xin seems to have prevented 
mur.h’RU'»plcion ftinn%cm^ entei l.iinod .13 to mnth’es and the ef- 
fc^ts o< hor mlereoiirsB with the elnldien 1 ^ 1111011*1 weie prei®tenled 
from time to tune, from diflereut (ju.uiers of the native town ; so tluit 
K scluMih weie .soon e..lablHhed, and nioic rni^ht h.ive been begun, hud 
tune allowed^ 

Oil the 28^!h of August. 132.3, an auxUiary 3/ w.is fiirmed, .'uid 
.■VlfWi rupees c.oninbtiteil . .nid a Lrtdirs' ^ for llie proiiiolion of femal * 
education was .•jiil)<<erinenlly e*3tabliHhtsd, ty'ider the patronage of l.idy 
Auilierst The tot.al uninhei' of jmblicatloiiM reporleil the following ye.ii, 
a i Ksiied from the society’^ press, was 
Among till* l(ws«*.s wlnth llie cause of rcligioti has sn**!, lifted tn India, 
it i.s iiupik-uhlc to overlook that winch has hgen oci as.oned by the de- 
pirtiue ol Die tried zgaloiss friend of fhn socujly-— the Rev. T T 
Thomason 

The llcv. John Theopliilus Reich, 'Tdt, and Mrs. Reichardt. with the 
Rev Isaac Wilson, arc more immediately i onnecied with the ilin^i 
olyects of the mission, whilo Mra Wilson (l.ile Miss Cooke) allom I* 
to tho native female .school department ; and the Rov IVocar Schmid 
and Mra Schmid luvc the supenntetidence of tli« female oiph.iii 
asylum Thu cmnmittee having hneu miahle to ‘.end nut a Miut.ihle 
person to Hiieiecd Mr Biovvn as ,i pt inter, Mr Rcu hardt, vvlio con- 
ducts th.it depaitment m addition to his faUei dulie.s, is at preactu 0 
swted hy Mi tin Rozario 

Mrs WiImui. aa.sisTefl by AIis.s Ward, conimues to proaecute her im- 
portant work Willi her jicciiMtomcd good sense and vigoi In July, 
1S33 the! 0 were more than 799 children in the various scliools con- 
nected with the society ; all receiving inatrurtion on Chri,stian prinn 
plcff smied toihoir ye,iis 

III the year 1798, the Rev Mr Forsyth was aent to Calcutta, under 
tlie'patiooage oflhe L M S. Ho preached for several years every 
Sunday at Ciimsurah, where he resided, and also at Calcutta, where he 
hail liad tho uu* of^ large i hapel open to all denoramations of Clirn- 

IHUIR - 

The Rev Messrs ’Tnwnley and JCeith ariK'ed at Calcutta in Sep 
lumber, 1S16, and at an early period began to preach, in Bengalee, the 
gospel of (rod 

In 1817. a Sehuol Pomk N wa.s established, principally for the sup- 
ply of n.itive schools, as w.is also tlie Calcwtiu School AV, the ilesiim 
of which lo to improve existing schools, and to establish and suppnri 
any further schools and soniin'aries which may be reoiuisite. with .1 
view to a more general diffusion of knowledge among the inhabitants 
of India, of every 'description, especially within the provinces subject 
to llie presidency of Fort William 

The erection of a spacious and commodious chapel, to be called 
Union wes conteniplaled tn 1818, toward.s which the sum of 

1 1,000 mcca rupees (about 17.S0 pounds sterling) had been subscribed , 
exclusive of which the sum of 25a10 sicda rupees (or 275 pounds) had 
been coritributud in aulipurt of puobc worship. 

Tho Rev. Messrs. Hampsori and Trawin arrived, with their wives, at 
Calcutta, February 8th, 1819; but a Tew months after, Mrs. H. was re- 
moved by death. 

On the 21 St Soptembor, 1820, the mhsslon sustained a heavy loss, by 
the death of Mt Hampson. 

A printing-press was established In connexion with the mission at 
this station; and was placed, under the more immediate soperintcii* 
donee of the Bengal A. S, 

The Rev. Messrs. James Hill, Micalah Hill, and J, B. Warden, ar- 
rived, with their wives, at Calcutta, ATarch 6th, 1822. Mr. Trawm 
shortly after removed w Kidderporo with his family. 

An institution called the Christian School S. was also formed at 
CnlnittH, itic object of which is to Intn^iice Christian instruction into 
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the indi^noua, or native, schools, under the entire management of na- 
tive flchoolmoaters. 

A BMhd S was establlahod at Calcutta, in connexion with the Bap- 
tist brethren who reside at Serampore and Calcutta, in the same year ; 
as was also an auxiliary B, A. 

Tti 1823 and 1824, success accompanied the various eflbrts of the mis- 
sionaries. 

On the 8tli January, 1826, Mr. Warden denartod this life. It being 
his earnest desire that Mrs Warden might, a^r his decease, continue 
in India, and exert herself in promoting native female education, she 
removed, shortly after the melancholy event, to Berharnporc, to assist 
Mrs Micaiah Hill. Mr. Ray, who harl, soon after his return to India, 
}oined Mr Micaiah Hill, settled at Calcutta 

The inhabitants of this region are ftshermon and saltmakers. They 
have received the gospel with apparent thankfulness, and the mbslonn- 
riee. who occasionally visit them, hope to be gladdened by beholding 
the fi uit of their labors. 

Messrs Gogerly and Adam, assisted by a native preacher, Narapot 
Sing, have ronlinued the puiilic services in the native church, and in 
the chapel at Tontonoa, Hautkolah, and Mirzapore The congregation 
at Tonionea, though variable, i.s generally large That at Hautkolah 
IS iarreasing, ImhU in number and interest Mr Adam lias almost daily 
iiinerated m the siibiirlis of Calcutta, distributing tracts and conversing 
with thf" ho.Lthen. The nuinlior of moinhers in the native church, is 
21 Mr James Hill continues to dwcharge the pastoral duties connect- 
ed with flTninn chappl, with cornmoiidahle zeal, and much to the safis- 
faciion of hia hearers In fort William, through the kindtiuasof several 
pc'rsims higli in authority, a pl.aco has been appropriated to divine wor- 
ship, whore the inis.sinriariea hold two religious services every week, 
wiin a very orderly and attentive asscmlily of soldiers A blessing has 
acconip.'inipd these lalsirs, and a Christian society has been formed 
among them The missionaries have several native schools in Cal- 
cutta 

Of iho L M S at Calcutta. James Hill, G. Goge.rly, and John Camp- 
bell are the missionaries N.irapoi Sing, native preacher. Mr Chris- 
tie Vias jfuned the South African mission Native services are hold 
twice oil Sund.tys and 5 tunes oii week days. Communicants, 3^1, of 
whom 10 were added m the year 6 schuoH, and ill scholars. 4000 
tracts were disinliiiled on one occasion, in the oulstations. At 9 schools 
there are 650 Bcbolar.s. 

The ciiurch of Scotland established n mission in Calcutta in 18.30, 
Alexander Huff, missionary Sinclair Mackay, second master Mr. 
Huff delivers lectures on C’hiistianity to such Hindoos, especially the 
young and well educated, as may be inclmod to attend. Ho has fiap- 
li/.ed several, some ol them sliideiiLs of the Hindoo college His charac- 
ter and procecdmgh have given him much uifluonce with intelligent 
natives 


PnH.^ENT f-TATE OP CALCUTTA 


In reviewing the efl'orls which arc now made for tlio intellectual and 
spiritual henent of Calcutta, we were very much struck with the di- 
wrsiit/ of the measures which are m operation First comes the 
PilBAOHiNU OP THE GOSPEL III all, more than thtrh/ Fairopeaii mi- 
nisters and mis.4ioiiariea arc now preaching the gospel in Caliaithi 
One of these ministers, Rev W. H IVarco, in a letter, lK*aring date 
January 1 i. 1832, ami ilirecicd to a friend in this (ouutry, says “I 
have lately returned Irnm a missionary exeunsion oi about a rortiiighl 
You will be gralificii to hcvtr that, during oui trip, my as.socidto and 
mysplf hail the pleasure of receiving 8 heat lion converts into the church 
of Chri.st And our Pedobaptist lireltircn have lately had uu ticiossion 
of twice that numlicr ” 

Tens of thousands in Calcutta and its noighlxtrhiMMl now he.-ir the 
words ol eternal life from the lips of the living preacher In one of the 
supurbs, more than 101) persons li.ive laic ly erniiraced the prolession 
of Christianity, and regnlaily attend the ordinances of the gospel 

Himtiubutions or kelioious tuacj's and books At late il.ites, 
n.^nOOf) co|nes of tracts were about to be prepared by the (3irisiiau 
Book and Tract .snc.lcty ,• consistiiig of H5,IXK) copies of one new and 
two reprinted Bengalee tracts, and of 19,000 copies of .1 new tracm 
and .3 reprinted in Hmdostanee, The parent society has granted 116 
reams of paper and 1.6, 000 English publa ations , the stale of its bound 
works continues to be eucourasrmg, and fresh supplie.s have been re 
quired The Book of Common Prayer ha.s been translated into Ilm- 
dnsuinee, Persian, and Malavalim There are now 7 Inmulies m Hin- 
dosiance, 4 in Armenian, and I in Tainul A conside.rablo degree of 
t'ycilement, chiefly bv iract.s, ha.s lately been awakened among the 
Mohammedans Thi y assemtile in much greater numbers, and evince 
a more eager desire than formerly to hoar remarks, to answer questions, 
and refute arirumonts used m defence of Christianity 

Bibles and bjblk societies Upward.s of 18,000 r,opies of ihe 
Scriptures, or portions of the Scriptures, were put into rirculalioii in iho 
yofir 1830 “The inl8.sionaricH,” says Mr Healtry, “ are coiisiaiuly 
calling for the Scriptures lu all the dialects of the presidency Mr 
Bnwley, et the different fairs, diHlrdaile.s gre.if numlicrs of book.s and 
tracts ; the natives are EAOEa to obtain them The state of thimrs ts, 
indeed, quite anomalous In Calcutta, there are thousands of youths 
receiving Christian education, ami who can give a lM*tier a« count t if Iho 
(Jhristian faith and duty than many English Iniys of the same age, and 
yet retain all their heathmi preiudicos and practices Converts you 
seldom hear of, but the natives flock on all hands fo roecivc Chri.stian 
instruction We caunoi iloutil, however, that this is prepariiigtho way 
of the I^rd ” The atandmg and aulhonzod version of the Scriptures 
in Bengalee is proceeding under a sub-committee specially ap^Kuntod 
for the purpose, and consisting of the liest scholars m the presidency, 
It being of llie iiimo«rt. imporunce that tViere should be a version of the 
blessed bonk which may bo depended upon for accuracy and elegance 


of expression „ ^ - 

Edvoational iMSTiTiiTtoNS The “ Benevolent Institution,” bewra 
mentioned, offers an asylum ui children bearing the Cbristiau name, 
but utterly destitute and wandering in the streets and lanes of the city. 
The great maiority of l,2f»0, or l,5f)0 children and youth, have conduct- 
ed ihenisolves highly to tlie salisfaciiori of their employers, after having 
gone out into various famllios A steady and consistent piety has ap- 
peared in some of the scholars. The daily aUeiidance m the central 
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and 2 mibordinate schools, under the care of iho “Ladles' Native Fe- 
male Mucation Society,” varies from 240 to 330; of these girls, 1881 
read the Scriptures, or ilie Bible History The Wesleyan missionaries 
have ^hools, with aixiut 2tH) children. In order to raise the ” Oalcutta 
High Sctiool, to a more permanent and eninmariding rank, a sum of 
money IS collecting by transferable shares of 2.60 rupees each, to be 
applied exclusively Ui the department of ediicuiiou , and subscriptions 
are also making for the erection of the proper bmldirigs On the 2M 
of June, 1830, 24,0(X) rupees had been colleded in India, and a gentle- 
man in England had given 30,000 rupees. Of the “ Bishop's Colleso” 
we have spoken before. ‘ 

Native phess and litbuature at Calcutta. It is long since 
the hnixiriance of u weekly publication, or newspaper, fur the benflt 
of the natives of Bengal, was felt as being calculated to rectily and en* 
lai go their ideas respecting a thousand subjects. Tins paper, oniuled 
the ‘ SwMACuuft Burpun,” now pays itself, and is read with the 
greatest avidity The first number appeared on the 23d of May, 1818 
Cluing week after week for so many years, the light which it has 
diffuHiMl cannot hut be considerable Some time ago, the otlitor com- 
menced printing it m panillel coliiiniis of Bengalee and Englush ; and, 
111 January, 1830, changed the shape into K pages of the usual size of 
our p-Tpeis, instead of 4, the native siihscnbers having expressed a 
wish that they might be able to bind it up at Iho end of the year, and 
pre^^ervn it foi the instruction of their ciiildren It is now sent to at 
h'ast 40 different country pim es . going as far as ClntUigong on the 
E , and even to Assam on the N. E ; to Bcnare.s, 400 miles, and to 
Delhi, 960 miles N W T'^ic advantapo which tlie natives of the coun- 
try have denv**!! from it in learning English is very great, since the 
English original nnd the Bengalee tranHlatum aie placed so near to 
e.ach other that tin* meaning of e.ich word is obtained without the 
slightest difficulty. Besides the “ Durpun,” there arc now not fewer 
than 6 Bengalee papers m CalciitUi, iH'sides 2 Persian, edited liy na- 
tives; 7 weekly, and 1 twice a week Se,i ral of them contain irilolll- 
gence respeeiing the governor-general in roiiruil, the supreme courts, 
the jioIkc, mteUieence from Britain, and other European countries. 
In May, 182.6, the .subscribers to the 6 papers wcie cdlciilatcd at fiom 
800 to 1000, and .6 icader.s to each paper. During the year 1830, the 
number ol suhsenbers to native newspapers douhUd “When this pa- 
per,” says the Durpun, “ was first published, 12 years ago, wo were 
censured by many of our subsmibcr.'ii for inserting mtelligenco respect- 
ing countries of which llu*v knew nut even the name , but we perceive, 
with much pleasure, that the paper-s in Calcutta, conducted 
by nafa'es, have now heg'in to iiiliodnco iiitelligeui n from all parts of 
the viTirld The first Bengalee work issiieil Iq the native printing jiress 
WHS publjslied J8 yoais ago, and calJnl ibn “ ThiuiJu Mungul ” In 
one year (1830) no le.ss tlirin thirty-svvcn liooks and ticrifises appear- 
ed Thus the HindcHw themselves art, actively engaged m ha.'<lenmg 
Hindooisra in its progress to liio giave, toi the rnoie it js exposed, the 
sooner will If fall mto ilcficived oblivion A new weekly pciiodical has 
Btarted, called the “ Book of Light,’’ giving the true meaning of the Ve- 
dangus, Pooranus. Ac , so that every ibmg relating to the ,sha.«!tcis, 
translated into Bengalee, will be .rp, n to the coinprobension of alt. 
Whal.soevet doth make rn.anife.st i.s light; and tliccftecl of this piihltca- 
tioii will iinconscioiHlv be the exposure of the perplexity and confu- 
sion, the darkness and cruelly of the whole syRiem. 

There is now a (JalLuila Joiirn.Tl nml a Literary Gazelle, supported 
by n.ilive writers, ami among 14 puhlii dtious, priiiiod by natives in 
English, during the last year, it is cnnoiis to olwervo, “ Remarks on 
the Influx of the Irish Poor during the Sea.soii of Harvest ,” “ The Earlv 
Life of Lord Liverpool “ N If-Guide to the Knowledge of the English 
Luinmage, m Bengalee and English,” &c 

Native efforb,., however, In-gin to lake a mu( h higher range than any 
thing yet mentioned In 181 1, ,i Kunplcte edition of the “Shah Na- 
ineh” W.IS undertaken hy Dr Lumsden for government, to be complet- 
ed ni 8 volumes. Thi.s IS tile gro.il histone poem iff the Persians, .so 
highly extolled by Sir William Jones It is to be considered as the 
highc.st specimen of the Persian longue Ii was abandoned, as tteing 
too expeti.sivp, after the first volume was printed On the 2/th of Foil- 
riiary, IKK), the I>uri>un nieiilions that an edition has just been com- 
pleted by captain Mahon Ii consiaiB of 110,108 lines; anil the editor 
has collated the work with 17 editions tins impticR the reading and 
weighing of upwards of 2,000,iXiO of lines, at 600 a day for leu years. 
This great work has been printed at tlie expense of the king of Oude 
The progress made hy the natives m the aciimsition of English during 
the hist 12 years i.«i truly aslonishiin; It would he easy to jKiuit out a 
great iiiimliei of native young genih-rnen who have acquired a most 
thorough knowledge of English A native has advertised a volume of 
English jKK-tiy, cuni]H>sed by hini.self 

The imporLim e ol providing smt.dilo works which may fill the va- 
cant Inmns of the Hindoo stiul'Mits, ,ind which may irniirirt correct no- 
tions of literature and aciencr and religion, w great, beyond estimation. 
Most disastrous would it be if tin* schemes of edncaiion now on fiKit 
should serve ojdy to create leaders for idolatrous pubhcatioris, from a 
l(M,k of more ii.sefnl works 

Tho cause of Chnsliariity m O.dcutla, as well -as throughout India, 
has suffered sovoioly trom the doHiti of bishop Turner. He was the 
fourth prelate of the English church, who went down to the grave af- 
tei a short period of labor Groat and successful efforts were made by 
tlie friends of India to procure a division of tho diocese at tho 
time of Iho renewal ol Ihe Etist India company’s charter, in 1833. 
The appointment of the Rev Daniel Wilson, of Islington, to the vacated 
sec, Ls a fact of great interest, and is an auspicious omen of g<x)d to In- 
dia, as It shows the fcnlings of those in whom the appointing power is 
vested A grievous injustice, which has long heen manifested hy the 
East Imlia government Ui its native sutijcctsm refusing to employ them 
ill tho public service on their embracing Christianity, has at length 
been put away The extinguishment of tho suttee fires, or widow- 
Ininung. Is also a most gratifying fact 

The preceding statements respecting Calcutta, written in 1832, are 
still mme. applic.ibio now. Bishop Wilson has entered on his course 
under very happy auspices, and oil the great interests of oiiucalion ana 
Christianity iu Calcutta are in a condition of gratifying advancement. 

CALDWELL; an agricultural mwn in the colony of laberia, N. of 
Monrovia and S. of Millsburg, on the S. side of St. Paul s river. It 
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baa itj iiaint* from Ellaa R Caldwell, one of the earliest and most effi- 
cient friends of tine Amnrtcati Goionixatinn society. More and more 
attention is paid to aj?rirulture ; 3 schools are eslabltshed 
CALEOON ; a Hotioulot village in South Africa, about 120 miles E. 
Capo Town; formerly called Ztiurbrack, from the valley in which it 
is situated. In 1820, the inhabitants were estimated at about 1 100. 

The Rev. John /Undenfadm, from the L. M S., labored here about 
7 years with success. Permanent buildings were erected for the mis- 
sion, and for many of the Hotteniote; and inclosures were made for 
Cultivation, sufficient for the sulMistence of BIX) families. For several 
years, the memtters of the church varied from alwut 60 to 80 ; and the 
scholars averaged about 50 A Bible society was also formed, and a 
fund was raised for rhani.ible purposes 
After a short vacancy, I he Rev, JV Andergon came hither from 
Grlqua Town, about 1 ’^21 , preached to the Hottentots, and superintend- 
od the school for a short time , but afterwards removed to Pacaltsdorp, 
where liw servicos were Jilrely to prove much more useful. 

Mr Elliot has visited \ irious places at distances from 15 to 40 miles; 
arriving usually on Kiiurd ly evening, and holding divine service with 
the family ami neighliora that evening, and 3 or 4 times on the follow- 
ing Sablialh , wagons would arrive oh llieae ofca.<!ions from a distance 
of 15 or 2d miles , dinner w.is usually ^irovided by the family, of which 
sonietiiTies upwards HIO p rsona have {mrtaken. “I mention these 
circuiiHtancos,” says Mr Elliot, ‘'to show the inconvenience and ex- 

{ letise which families In tins neighborhood will smstairi for the prlvl- 
ege of iiaviiig the gosp(d pru.irhed to them. I have scarcely met with 
an individual ui these parts, whosin circumstances would allow It, who 
would not think himself favored and obliged liy having his house, 
even on these expensive tci ms, converted occasionally into a place of 
worship ” 

Henry Helm is now missionary at Caloilon. Sunday, congregations, 
160; week day, 60 The .spiritual slate of the people is Improving. 
In the beginning of 1832, oarnesiness in prayer was manifested, and 
siicii a bleasmg followod llv* wortl that 40 persons were concerned for 
their salvation Conunumcants, 31. Scholars, ‘J4, Infant scholars, 
44. A temperance soctety, with 150 members, has had very beneiiciai 
results. 

CALPALATM , a village in the Tanjore country, in Southern India 
A iiurnbor of individuals liive recently ronouuced their Roman Catho- 
lic tenets, and placed th>‘m selves under Christian instruction 
CALTURA: a village and fortress of Ceylon, 27 miles S of Colombo, at 
the mouth of one of the largest branches of the Mulwaddy, which is here 
about a mile wide It vviishe.s two side.s of the fort which coimimnds it, 
and IS navigable by Iwats to the sea. The adjoining country is popu- 
lous, and cerutin native inanufactiireN are carried on to a cotisiderable 
extent E. Ion 79^ BiX, N lat. 6'-> 34'. 

The Ih'v Messrs John M'Kmny and Jariws Sulkerlund, from the 
W M iS^ , commenced their lalxirs ui 1817. The circuit cxteiida S 
20 miles and N iO; and is the Intermediate one between those of 
dalle and Colombo In 1822, there were 6 schools and 329 pupils, with 
a suitahlej number of masters and catechists ; ami from that time to tho 
present, the work of OtHl has prospered “ Prayer meetings,” says a 
missionary, " have sprfvid a wide ami gracious influence; and almost 
every hou^i* is open to us f<ir tiio purposes of prayer and exhortation 
Our congreiMliiins coiiliruic to be steady m tbo'ir iittendanre Our 
classiH, too. give us gre.it aaiisfaction At Bmtotte our work, from va 
nous causes, does not keep p.ice with the other parts of tho circuit. It 
lies far foin lh, and it rer|uires the constant and zealous efforts and holy 
example of a inis-iio.uiy, or an assistant mi.s8ioiuiry, resident there. 
At Panhtia our work cheers us greatly. 

W. Brid/ncll, witli .i native assistant, conducts the mission at C?al- 
liira Members, 91 . scholars, 806 boys and 111 girls, in 17 schools 
The progress of Chrisiianliy, though slow, is encouraging. 

C.\HJPAR , a church of Syrian Christuns in the Cottayam district, 
in Sonihern India. 

CAMBRIDGE; a station of the J] M S. belonging to the larger sta- 
tion Falmouth, distani from it 3 miles, on the island Jamaica, West 
Indies. 

CAMPBELL; a Hettlemcnt among the Gritfuas, South Africa, 40 
miles E of Grupia Town, and about 700 miles N E. uf Cape Town The 
Rev Mr Sass, from the L M S , romove.d from Bothesda to this place 
In H21, ami divided his lalxirs botwoan the Griquas ami several kraals 
ofCorrannas on the Great river He.ro, however, ho was encompassed, 
for some ye.irs, witii trials and discouragomenlrt ; and, in 1824, he re- 
moved to Gri((ui Town In aljout a year afterwards a gratifying re- 
vival Look place, by means of a catechist, who formed a Sabbath and 
ad.iy school, instructing, in tho former, about 100 children, and m the 
l.UiiT, about 6 ) He .still continues to be useful. 

CANADA; a country of North America, bounded on the N. by 
New Biium, E, by I/ibratlor and the gulf of St Lawrence, S by New 
Brunswick and the. United States, and W. by unknown lands It was 
ilisfovered bv John and Sebasu.an Calmt, of Hristnl, in 1497; and wo-s 
settled by the French, in 1608 The summer here is very hot, end 
winter continues foi G mxiths very sovore; but tho sudden transitions 
from heal to cold, so conimoa to tho United Siate.s, are not known In 
Canada, and the seasons aro more regular. The uncultivated parts are 
a contmiifid wooil in which arc many kinds of trees unknown lu Eu- 
rope ; hut the laud that i.-i cleared h fertile, and the progress of vegeta- 
tion so ra])id, tint wheat sowed in May is reaped hi August. Of all 
the animals, the hetivei is the most useful and curious. Canada tur- 
pentine iw greatly uslfcnieil fiir its haisamic qualities This country 
abounds with coal, and near Quebec fo a fine lead mine, Tho ditforent 
trilies of,indians, or omunal natives, m Canada, aro numerous ; but they 
have been otiaerved to decrease m population whore the Europeans aro 
most numerous, owing chieliy to their u.se of spirituous liquors. 
Canada was conquered by the Englwh in 1759, and coufirined to 
litem by the French at the peace of 1703 In 1791, this country was 
divided into two provinces, Upper and I,ower Canada, which have 
since made great pMgress in nonulaium and agriculture 
Lower Canada is bouiKltid N by New Britain, E by New Britam 
and the gulf of St f.awrence, S E. ami S by New Brunswick and the 
states of Maine, NewHampdure, Vermoui and New York, and S. W, 
and W. by Upper Canada Lon, 62'^to8i'> w , lat 4.5 ’ to 52^ N TTm! 
inhabitanui, in 1761, were 70,0<X); i- ^S14, 335,000, of whom 275,000 


were native or French Canadians. In 1823, the population was 427,- 
465 From iho official census, taken in 183J , we gather the following 
interesting forts. 82,487 houses ; 1458 houses buitaingj 57,891 holders 
of real esuito ; 25,208, not holders of real estate. Total population, 
511,917. Deaf and dumb, 488. Blind, 334. Insane, 924. Attached 
to the church ofKnghind. 34,620 souls, or 7 percent ; to the church of 
fcJcotlaiid, 15,069, 3 per cent. ; Roman Catholics, 403.472, or 80 per 
cent. ; Methodists, 7019; Baptists, 2461 ; Jews, 107; l^otoh seceders, 
7811 ; other denominations, 5097, The whole niiinlier of scholars in the 
schools, acatlemies, colleges, and convents, is 48,320, or less than 10 
per cent, of the population. In the northern part of the United 
States It is from 20 to 25 per cent. More titan one- half of the children 
In Lower Canada are not taught to read and write. The number of 
taverns and shop retailing spintuous lujuors is 1892, or 1 to every 260 
souls About 24,000 persons have emigrated into the province since 
1825. The climate is healthy, but the extremes of heat and cold are 
very great; the thermometer sonifitimes rKsiiig in summer to JOO", and 
sinking m winter to 40° lailow 0. 

Upper Canada is bounded E. and S. E. by Lower Canada, S. by the 
United Stales, N. and W. by the unexplored regions of New Britain. 
Lon. 74° to 98° W., lat. 42° to 50° N. The population in 1783 was 
estiinaled at only 1(),{K)0, In 1814, at 95,0(X>, in 1826, at 231,778. Tho 
country has chiefly been eetllod by cnugrantH from the United Stales, 
Groat Britain, and Ireland. It is divideii into 11 districts, wbich are 
subdivided into counties and townships. The climate is milder and 
considerably healthier Ilian m Lower Canada. The Methodists are the 
most numerous relipmus denomination The riiLored people from the 
United Slates have formed a settlement at Wilberforce. 

The Uniterl Brethren, in 1792, founded u seitlement in Upper Cana- 
da, on the river Retrench or Thames, which falls into lake St Clair, 
in tho midst of numoroiis tnlies ol tlie Cluppewnys, to wliicli tliey gave 
the name of F’tttrjSe/d Tho brethren were accompanied by their In- 
dian coiigregatunis, who had been driven, iii 1781, from their sottlc- 
monts Oil the Muskingum. During that interval they had removed 
from place to place, and found no rc'it till they sat down here in jxiace, 
on a tract of land, containing about 2500 acres, assigned them by the 
British government The i-cillcmenl became a legiilar township, 
about 12 miles long and 6 wide, and was so well cultivated that the 
wSldcrncas w.is literally changed into a fruiLful field. No striking suc- 
cess was granted in the conversion of the Indians; but there was a 
gradual increase of communicants, chiefly from tlie chihlren born m 
the setllornerit, when grown up to maturity At the close of 1812, the 
number of communicants wa.s 126. After enjoying tranquillity for more 
than 2(1 years, tho settlement was destroyed by tlie Arnorican army, 
under general Harrison, in 1813 

After residing for some time m huts on the site of their old build- 
ings, tliey erected a town on the npi.>f»Mie iiank of the river, to which 
they gave tho name of JVew Fair^fietd To this pbw o they removed m 
the atilurrm of 1815, when their numbers amounted to 109 persons. 
The fillowing year, an Indian, named Onim, who fiom his youth had 
evinced tho most inveterate hatred against ilie ntns^ionarios, was sav- 
ingly convnrtcdtoGod, was iuiptized, and died m the faith of the gos- 
pel , and by this circumstance an impression was made Ixith among 
the Indians and the whiio people, which afterwards led to an exten- 
sive awakening in the noighliorhood. 

On the 25th of June, 1822, Mr Luckenbach wrote, that though 
some circumstances ot a painful nature had occurred, the rntssionaries 
wore onablod to rejoice tliat by for the greater part of their congrega- 
tion continued to lie fuilliful follnwors nf Christ, and that their confi- 
dence m the help of the Lonl w.is frt'ijuontly revived and strengthened 
by prtKifs of ilia mercy towards them A new missionary iiouso was, 
at tins time, partly eroctod , and it is slated that tijie Ciiristian Indians 
most cheerftilly lent iheir us-sutanco towards tlio building, iihout any 
remuneration. 

After 3 years hael pas.sed away without any of tho hoallien being 
publicly devoted to God by the, rile of liaplism, the missionaries hail the 
pleasure of baptizing 3 Indian females; one on Christmas day, 1822; 
a second on new-year’s day, 182^1, and the third on the least of the 
Epiphany. 

The following iutelligeoce from this settlement is contained m n let- 
ter dated Octolier 16, 1823, in which Mr Luckenbach wrote as fol- 
lows ; — “ Since my last, the number of our inhabtianls has been aug- 
mented by 16 persons from Goshen, 2 from among tlie heutiierr at 
Sandusky, and 4 of the Money tribe. Tlie latter is a farnil;^ consisting 
of an aged mother, who, four years ago, was baptized at Old Sclioen- 
hrunn, on the Muskingum, her sou, grandson, and great grandson. 
Her son is upwards of 50 years old, and lias very iiidifiTerent heallli. 
Being asked,why he wished to reside m our settlement, he replied. ‘I 
have no greater wish than to lay down my tones in this place All 1 
long for IS to experience the parilon of my sms, througli tlie mercy of 
our Savior, before I die, and to bo received by baptism into the Cliris- 
tiau church 1 now behove all which I formerly heard at Sciioen- 
brunn, concerning our incarnate God and Redeemer, who died ufion the 
cross to save us from eternal death. In this place my poor soul derives 
comfort and good hope ; and I am therefore come to dwell among the 
tollevers, and to die with them, because among the heathen I find nei- 
ther rest nor peace.”’ 

For further information see Nkw Fairfield. 

The society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts has 53 sta- 
tions in Canada, employs about 55 missionaries, and 8 sehrad masters 
and catechists. We have no particular account of the present condi- 
tion of the efforts of this society in Canada 
Missions of the Wesleyan Methodists of the United States and 
of Canada Among the Indians who inhabit Upper Canada are 
30,000 who speak the Chippewa^ or Ojjbw^ language, scattered m 
different places througli the province. The Molmwks are settled on 
Grand river, on a rich reservation of land.*!, 12 miles wide and 60 miles 
in length; and which is 
ment. At the head of the 
whose feats in the rovolutii 
and well otiucaled at Dartmouth college, where also two of his sons 
have been eduoaled, it seems that lie never •> , nily embraced Chris- 
tiauilv, .1*4 |4» c<une fully under its •niK'».il and practical in- 
fluence Much pains had been taken lo ip‘i^.r‘v."e 'ong the Mohawks 


guaranteed to tnein by the British govom- 
Mohawks was the celebrated colonel Brandt, 
inary war are well known. Though civilized 
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Iho artfl of civillzdd life, and they had made con8idorabl«* progreas In agn- 
Ciiltiire, raising siieep, caltla, &.c. At the early period of the aettleniont 
of tlMt country, the society for Promoting Christian Knowledge had made 
edbrts to irttroutice the gospel to the notice of these people. Some suc- 
cess attended their efforts. Mrs. Kerr, a daughter of colonel Brandt, is 
a firm believer in Christianity, and is a lady of rare accomplishments. 

In the year ItiOl, a young Indian uraa baptized at a quarterly meet- 
ing of the Methodists, by the Rev. Joseph Sawyer, who was named, af- 
ter the preacher who baptized him, Joseph Sawyer; and the wife of a 
Mr. Jones, father of Peter Jones, was likewise baptized about the same 
lime, and received into the churrh. In the year 1H22, the Qenessee 
Methodist conference, which then included Upper Canada, turned ita 
aiteniion towards the Mohawk Indians, and appointed the Rev Alvin 
Torry to introduce the go'spcl among them He commenced his la- 
bors at the mouth of the Grand river among some white inhabiuiiits, and 

i mrsuud his nuite up the river atxiut miles, passmir through several 
iidi III SHttlements, and ihenre branching out, he formed a circuit of 
alMiut 140 miles iu circumfnronco Near the mouth of the river a part 
of the Delaware luduiis resided, many of whom understood the Knglish 
langvutsre Above ihe-ic are the Cayugaa and Onondagds, who, thougiv 
they were uiifriendly to llie go<tpeI, had the best regulated commmiiiy 
of All y oftlu' Indians on the river They assigned as a reason of their 
oj)po^illl^n to ihii g'Hp-'l, that the Mohawks, who had it, thank rum 
null vummithitl wich'Jttrss Most of them beheved in one Supreme 
(iood Spirit, as he wu possesjed of entire goodness, they think ho 
could do no rvil ; bencf they neilhcr fear him nor oflfet- him sacrifice 
Notwiihstamling .sf‘rioii.s obstacles, Mr Torry root with considerable 
success. Several Indi.ins gave evidence of areal conversion to God 
Ho was loiued by the Rev W'llliam f)aso A special inniience of ihu 
Holy Spiril was granted, and the wildernoss became a fruitful field 
Amongst others, P(>ler Jones and his family became deculod followers 
of Christ, and were eminently useful A very degraded tube, the Mis 
RiHixiigahs, sh. 4 reil in ihe work of the liOrd They alKindoucd the use 
of ardent .spinls altogether, united ihemselves to the church, and 
evinced great ardor anil steadiness of devotion In the yeai John 
Sunday and IVn^r Jacobs, two of the converted Indians, with Mr. 
Cas'', visited Philatlelphi.i, Now York, and other place-s From tlio 
iiinlli anniijil Report of tlm Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society, we 
iTiiike the folhuvirig quotation li relates to the meeting at New York 
‘'.Tohn Sunda.v, one of ihe natives, then rose ami, in hisown language, 
addressed the peojile with a zeal and pathos .seldom eYhibtted liy our cull i- 
valed orators His g^*Ht^l^es, his ovpre.ssion ofi ounicnance, the energy of 
hw nmnn'T, ami his appeals to Honven, all cAlubited the warmth of his 
heart, the reality of Ins religion, and the powers of his iialit'e eloquence ; 
lor although mil a word was mider.stooif hy hi.s iiearers, yet the effi'ct 
upon the congrog,atiori was universally visible , their leare 8{K»ke the 
iinsophislicated l.ingiiage of tbeii hearts Mr. Case then intei preled 
what ho had H.iid, and although inm h of the edge of his exhortation 
must have b"eii deteriorated hy the innslalion, yet we may readily 
imagine what muHl he the effect produced upon his Indian brethren by 
this good man’s fervent hihore anumg them 
“ Peler Ja< olw, the otiier Imlian, a youth about 10 years of age, then 
road several pissi)ge.s from the New 'iVstameut, fiist m Eugliah, ami 
llnm in the Indian language, after the manner in which he instructs hia 
liretliron at home. The manner ui whicli he read the parable of the 
lost sheep was very creilrtablc to lus heatl and heart He rend it ex- 
ceodnigly well and his feelings obviously made a personal a\»plic.ition 
of the fiarable to himself and his country men This ho fully exhibited 
when ho had finishtul reading, by addre.sMing the con'ireg.stiou lelalivo 
to his personal experience and knowledge m the things of tiNnl His 
bioknn Englifsb, added lo ibe obvious siiiiiilieily ami Miiiceniy of Ina 
narrative, conibuieil to render the scene truly imiMe.s,ive, and luglily 
gratifying to the hearts of all true ChrHiians. 'nn* two Indians then 
aiiTig four verses of the hymn commeiieiug — 

‘Now happy are they, 

Who their Savior obey,’ fee. , 

in their own language, the congregation afterwards singing it in Eiig- 
lish 

“Tin: Rev Dr Bangs then ro.se, and after roniaikingihat John Sun- 
day had not miderstnod any thing that h.id been .said, from the igno- 
rance of oui language proceeded lo address him through lus brother 
Indian ai iiiterpreici ; and, in the name of the CUnsUan congregation 
There assembled, gave him the right hand of fellow.ship The fiowiuff 
tears and broken sobs of this uotir son of the forest, adde.d to his loud 
oxclain.itions when he iindor.'^lood wlul was said lo him, was one of the 
mast melting .scenes wo ever wiliiessod, and will never bo forgotten by 
any one pre, sent ; pirlicularly when, lo the ardent wisli exprcs.sed to 
meet him in heaven, he responded, with melting eyes and overflowiirg 
heart, ‘Amen • Amen •’ and ‘all the people’ reHjwnded Amen ’ Amen ’ 
also ” 

In IS, If), all the Methodist mission.s m Upper Canada were considered 
to be in a state of progressive improvement For their benefit the 
New York District Bible eociety had the gospel of Mark and several 
other portions of the s icrod Scnpliirea printed in the Mohawk lan- 
guage These, were rendered a great blessing to tliose of the natives 
Who could not undemtand the English language 

A new mission was also opened during the year, at Mahjedusk bay, 
winch empties into lake Huron. This is considered of great un|s>r- 
tance,, as being the annual rendezvous of many of the Indians fronilho 
north 

The several Methodist missions among the aborigines of this coun- 
try now employ 25 mnaionaries and 16 schnnl-ieachers, who have the 
care, aa far as can be ascertained, of 3,066 church members and 672 
scholars, 

CANDY’S CREEK , a missionary station of the. A Ti C F M in 
the Cherokee nation of Indians, within the chartered limits of Tennes- 
see, 25 miles N E. of Brainerd, and 10 miles S W of the Cherokee 
agency on the Hiwasso river The mission was commenced In 1824, 
William Holland and his wife are teachers and raiechists Mr. Hollaud, 
in a letter dated, December 24. 1831, says, “Our church at preserit 
consists of 15 Cherokees, with Mrs, Holland and myself. Mr Bulrick 
Iws labored hero a large portion of the time since he left Carmel. Dur- 
ing the last autumn, a raeelmg-house has been creeled at this station at 


conaiddrablo expense It b 50 feet by 30, of hewn logs, covered with 
short boards fastened wltli usuls. aud ia bv far the iiesl and most com- 
modious house of worship m ihw nation ‘Last autumn, wo lield a pro- 
tracted mflcliiig of such a chai at tor :v8 to cxiitc pleasing eonsalions. 
Jn consequence, a few Individuals, ii is hoped, have ombraced the gos- 
pel, and some are still in an mqimmg stale “ 

In consequence Ilf the jiolitical tnuTbloH of the Indians, the operations 
or the mission at Candy’s Crock have boon much mterrupled 

CANTON, is the principal city of the Chinese provinceof the same 
uamc. siuialed 23" 3' N lat and II. {"E Ion This is ih(’ only city which 
tile Clunesc government allows foi European manunie iralllc M’lth- 
inthe boeva or moiitii of the river, is a Hiiiall ihland which, hearing 
some rescinblaiice to a tiger conrhant, is called Tiger island ; and the 
river IS hence n.ainL*d Tigris, hut the Chinese call u Ta.i The city 
coti.sists of 3 towu.'i, divided by high wall.si, hut so conjtuin'd as to form 
almost a regular square The stfeeta are narrow, paved i/ilh .small, 
round .stones in the riiiddie, and flagged at the sides Tlie houses are 
only a gronud floor, hiiilt of earth, and covered with tiles The belter 
class ol people are carried alioiit m chairs , but the common sort w.dk 
barefbi>lod and bareheaded The riv'ur is (overedwiih Ixirks, which 
have apaitrnonis in them for families, wlioro many thoimnds rosido, 
and have no other hiibilalion Tlie mimher of mhahilants is suppose* 
to be KMIjOOO 'J'he inimcn.se qu.uitity of goisls and money which for- 
eign vessels bring lo ihc city, draws hliher a c rowd of nierchauts from 
all the provinces, so that the fai tones aud \varehou.ses contain the 
raiGst productions of iho soil, and the most valuable of the cinnese 
Tnamifactme.s lu H22, a fire broke out, which destroyed many lives, 
in.ntJO houses, and pnqieiiy to an immense amount Ills llBniniloa 
S by W Peking K Ion li:{"2', N lal ‘23" ;ifr 

'I'lie perj’on deemed most suitable fiir this station hy the L Af. S. 
was the Rev Robert JMorri'^on, Avbose Mudie.s at Giwimrl bad been pe- 
rulurly dnecteil to a prepariilion fir so important an imderlaking; 
and who vv.as subseipieuily .i.ssisted, in Loiniou, by a native of China, 
in learning the language, and in Iraiiscnluiig .i Harmoiiv of the Gospel®, 
and other parts of the New 'IVstiiinent, from a m.mii.M'iipt copy in the 
British museum Ilia .ntteniion was also dirci ted, under a auu.ihlo 
tutor, to the maihcm.itits and astronomy, jmd he attended the lei turns 
at the Royal in.sliluiiou ; iliH coiir.se of «iiidi«‘, h.iviije been dcti nnined 
upon m coiiseque.nre of .some vnUialile mfoiniAtiuii nceived by liie di- 
re' tm.s from an mbdligent corresniondenl at IVl.icao 
In the montli of January, ISO/, Mr Moriison sailed from England; 
aiul in September he afived in sifetyat C.mton, whole he applied 
himself with unw'cariod aswiduitv to the .study o| the laugu.ige, though, 
in doing tliM, he wius obliged to ohseivetlje gn .itest possilde Kcerecy, 
aud the persons who a, s, stated hirn luUiriated that ihe\ iroiublcd for iheir 
own safety, under llie ariiii ipaiiou of hemg discovered 
Til consc'pieuce of a tempo'- iry mibiinderstanding between the Euro- 
pean resKleiita at Caiilou and the Chinese ‘uwenuiienl, the latter pro- 
hibiled all mtarcourse w itli foreigners, and tlie cooitm ucemenl of hos- 
tilities W'as senonsly anti pated. Mr Morrison, ilierefore, routed, in 
the begiiiuiug of Notemlier, to ’'^ic -o, where he lesunied the .study 
of the language Matters, bowover. were .soon anuf.iblj arranged, and 
he re'urned lo Cant'in. where, in I80fl, he wasajipoii.ieil Chinesetrans- 
1 atm to the English fill tory Alluding to thus i ircniustaiK e, ho bays, 
“My rtMsons for acicpting Ihu *»uuiiti«m were, briefly, thatit secuied 
my residence ; tint its diitie.s toninbiited to my impiovcmeiit lu Iho 
language , and Ilut the salaiy attar lied to it would en.ible me to make 
my labor m the gospel let.s ch.irgenhlt' to the ehiirehes ol Gieat Britain. 
The situation, however, whilbt it has the advantages which 1 state, has 
also Its disadvantages It ocriijui's a great pari of my bhort life in that 
vvhii h doe? not refer to my fust ol))efl Whilst I am iramAaimg oflUiat 
pijiers I could be compiling luv dictionary, whli h, I hope, will be of 
essential .service to future mixsinuniies “ 

In llie Course of his reading with his a.Hsislauls, Mi IMorrisou em- 
braced every opporluiuty of spoakiiig of the Lord Jesus, and salvation 
through him, as well a-s of the evisieiice of the one only In mg and true 
(lod On this latter Hnh]ert, he observes, “ their ideas are exceedingly 
olwciire The (3iinese iieoph , according to whui I have seen, have no 
idea of one mti’lligenl, independent, and j erfei t Being, the Creator .irul 
Governor of the world They have, however, lords many and god* 
many, before whose imaeos they wor.'^hq), and to whom they nficr sa- 
crifite Tlie word Aearew, m their laneii.ige, t.s exceedingly v.aguo; 
and It seems impossible lo deUTiniue iia prei be .signiticatimi, ua they 
ever vary in their defimiion of it An atoneineiil my people do not 
lliiuk necessary, at least for small hins; and of the p.irdoii of great sins 
they have no hope ” 

III a letter addressed to the director.'i, and dated April 2(3, 1812, Ml. 
Morrison says ' “By the la.si fleet, wlin-h sailed ahnul a monlh ago, I 
wrote, and inclosed you a ropy of my translation of the gospel by Luke, 
and a Chimate tract on the Way of Salvation, which I ho])e. would 
reach you in safety. 1 now mclivse y-oii a traruslatioii of a Chinese edict ; 
by which you wull see, that to print hmiks on the Christian religion in Chi- 
nese IS rendered a capital tyime I must, however, go forvvard, trust- 
ing in the lain! ; though 1 shall be careful not to invito the notice of the 
eovernmont Indeed, notwitiistanding my conacioiisness of my own 
we.ikues'’ 1 am not discouraged, hut am thankful that my most ean- 
giiine bones h.ivc hoen more than realized; a® the practicability of ac- 
quiring ine language in no great length of lime, of translating the Scrip 
turcs, and of having theio prmlod in Onna, have been demonstrated I 
am grateful to Iho divine Being for having employed me. in this good 
work ; and, should I die s'lon, it will aAToril me pleasure in my la.st mo- 
ments ’’ 


The Rev William Milno arrived at Macao, with Mrs. Milne, m 
July, 1813, as a (olleague to Mr. Morrison, by whom ho was most 
gl.idly received. By the tnstigaljon of the Rommi Catholic clergy, 
however, the Portuguese government ordered him lo quit the island in 
10 days To this severe measure Mr Milne was obliged ta submi^ 
and he removed to Canton, where, under suitable teachers, he applied 
himself assiduously lo the study of the language As Eiiiofwan fe- 
males are not permitted lo reside at Canton, "he was npcessarijj^ sepa- 
rated from Mrs. Milne, who continued with Mr and Mrs Mmnson at 
Macao. Mr. Morrison, however, Biibseiiuently joined Mr. Milne wf 
the season, which continues 5 months ... - 

In February, 1814, Mr Milne left China, in a vessel which conveyed 
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noorly r>00 Chinese ctnigrants, for ihe purpose of distributing the copies 
of the New Testament and the tracts which he and Mr. Morrison had 
prepared ; and ho had the pleasure of seeing many, while on boanli 
reading, in their own language, the wonderful works of God. ^ Ho 
touched at the island of Banca, a new settlement, where the Chines 
were landed, when, by permission of the commanding officer, ho dis- 
tributed his books. 

It having been deemed of great importance to commence a mission 
at Malacca, Mr. Milne, at the urgent recpioat of Mr Morrison, remov- 
ed thither in the summer of 1815. 

Mr Morrison's labors among his domestics wore not In vain. One 
man was baptiaed in 181.5, on a credible profession of his faith ; and 
some others were inclined to declaro themselves Christians, but were 
intimidated by .'ipprehcnsion of the consequences. 

In a letter dA,ted Sepleml»er 4, 1817, Mr (now Dr ) Morrison says, 

I have translated the morning and evening prayers, just as they 
stand in the Book of Common Prayer, altering only those which refer 
to the rulers of the land. These I am printing, together with the Psalter, 
divided for the .'1(1 days of the month I intend them as a hvlp to social 
worship, and a«« affording excellent and suitable expressioyis for indi- 
vidual devoticHi Mr Milne wished to modify them, so as to render 
them more suilahlc to our peculiar circuin.stancc8 ; but as they possess 
here no authority hut thou own general excellence, and aro not bind- 
ing on the pruciioe or conscience of any, and as they are nolca:<-/«- 
Bivr, 1 jiidijed u better to preserve them a.s they are Additional helfis 
may be afforded, if they sliall not bo fully adeiiuate The heathen, at 
first, require help.s for S(tcial devotion ; and to me it appeared, that the 
richnesH of devotional phraseology, the elevated views of the Deity, and 
the explicit and full rccogniuoii of the work ofourliord .Tesus Christ, 
were so many excellencies, that a version of thorn into Chinese, as they 
were, Wiis better than for mo to now mixlel the>m. The church of Scot- 
land supplied us with a calechLsin ; the congregational churches afforded 
us a form for a Christian assembly ; and the church of Kngland has 
supjilied us with a manual of devotion, as a tielp to tlmse wlio are not 
sumcienlly instructed to conduct social worship without such aid. We 
are of no party. We recognise but two divisions of our fcllow-crea- 
tures — the ngllite»)us and the wicked— those who love our Tiord Jesus 
Christ, and those who do not." Other useful works were also exe- 
cuted 

On the 25th of Novemlier, 1819, the tran.slation of the Holy Scriptures 
Into the Chinese language was happily brought to a termination On 
thia interesting occasion, Dr. Morrison wrote to the directors as fol- 
lows To have Moses, David, and the prophets, Je.su.s Christ and 
his apostles, using their own word.s, and ihorehy declaring to the inha- 
bitants of this land the wonderful works of Gtal, indicates, I hofxs tlio 
Bpeedy introduction of n luippier era in these parts of the world, and I 
trust, that tho gloomy darkness of pagan scepticism will he dispelled 
by tho day.spnng from on high ; and that the gilded idols of B^xidha, 
and the nuniborlcijs images which fill this land, will one <lav assuredly 
fall to the ground before the |K>wei of God's word, as the hIoI Dagon fell 
before the ark " 

In the annual Report, communicated to the general meeting of tho 
L M S ,\\\ 1823, the directors olxierve' "Tho completion of Or. Mor- 
rison's Chinese and English Dictionary, (which has w-cupicd more or 
less of UiH tune during a period of 1.5 years,) as well as that of the Chi- 
nese version of the Holy Scriptures, forms a kind of epoch m the his- 
tory of tho mission 

It IS due to Dr Morrison to oljsorvo, that by means of hi.s Chinese 
and English Dictionary, in con|iniction with tho Chinose Oraninmr, 
complied liy him, and published alHuil 12 years ago, he has furnished 
for me use of English students of Chinese highly valuable f.icilitics for 
attaiiimg a knowledge of tins very difficult language , and, at the same 
time, he has contributed to o]ieu more widely the door of acces.s to tho 
«fore.s of Cinnese lilernture and jihilosophy. 

But his labors m this dcjianment are chiefly important as they .sup- 
ply the Chri.stian missionary with tlic means of attaining with accuracy, 
Hiul, as f.ir as piissilile, with ertse, llu* language of a people who com- 
jKMo alwul a fourth jiart of the entire popuration of llie glolie 

It may further he oViservcd, in reference to the philological labors of 
Dr, Morrison, that they hnve also contributed to prepare (he way for 
the future dis-seniination ofEuroiioan learning and science, through the 
medium of the English language, among the natives of China. The 
introduction ofihe.se into tho empire, as obfecLs of study, in tho first 
place to tile more learned, and gradually of education to others, would 
nainr.ally tend to loosen Ihe fellers of sufxr.stiiion and preiudico; to 
HuhsUtuie for a contempt, perhaps rnoro feigned than real, a degree of 
respect and veneration for the inhabitants of Europe , and thus, at 
length, to procure a candid attention, on the part of the more inquisi- 
tive of the Chinese at least, to the dfoctrines and evidonce.s of (Jims- 
tlanlty. 

Ever since the year 1813. the gaspel ha.s Iieen more or less regularly 
poached, Iwth m English and Chinese, cither ai Macao or Canton 
Nor has this small {lortion of the Cliri.stian ministry, thus insulated, as 
it were, and conducted almost to the exirffinitea of the eastern world, 
been wholly destitute of effect. Besides the advantages derived from 
these rcli^uH services by Europijan and American residents, “there 
are aome (Thinese," to use the language of Dr. Morrison, “ on whoso 
consciences divine truth has made au impression." 

On ihofhh of Ifoccrnber, 1823, Dr. Morrison embarked for England, 
where ho arrived fn safety on tho 20th of March, in the ensuing year 
Previous to his departure from China, he. dedicated, by prayer and 
imposition of hands, a native convert to the work of an evangelist 
among hw own countrymen . securing to him a small annual stipend 
for the duties to be perlormed m discharge of his sacred obligations, and, 
at the same time, permuting him to pursue his secular calling, as the 
principal means of his suppui 

Shortly after Dr. MtMrrisim'a arrival in England, he had the honor to 
bo introduced at court, by Sir (Jeorge Staunton, Bart , as the first Protes- 
tant missionary to China; and was iiresonied to the king by the nresi- 
dont of the board of control, the right honorable Charles Wynn. Dr 
Morrison was permitted to lay before his majesty a copy of the Chinese 
version of the Holy Scripturess made by himself and the late Dr. 
Milne ; and also to present to the king an*account of the Anglo-Chinese 
college and Singapore institutloHL 


In an official communication of Sir George Staunton, dated April 12, 
1824, Mr. Pef^ the secretary for the home department, sialea, that, 
in laying the Cfhmese Bible before the king, he had mentioned the very 
singular and meritorious exertions made by Dr. Morrison for the pro- 
motion of religion and literature m the East; and that ho had itnt com- 
mand to communicate his majesty's marked appreciation of that gentle- 
man's distinguished and useful labors. 

Another loiter was suhseipiently addressed to Dr. Morrison himself, 
by his majesty’s librarian ; m which the writer observes—" I have re- 
ceived his majesty’s commands to convoy to you his acknowledgment, 
and to express his sense of your attention in presenting, through 
Mr. Peel, a copy of your Chinese Bible And his majesty has heea 
pleased to direct me to take it inU) iny particular care, as an im|wr- 
tant and valuable addition to his library." 

After rendering many invaluaiile services to the cause of missions, 
and to that of China in particular, Dr Morrison left En(<land in 1826, 
with his faniily. and arrived at Macao on the 19lh of September 

The first Saliljaih after his arrival, be resumed the religions services 
he had l)cen accustomed to prrlorin previously to his visit to Eunqio 
During his absence from China, J^eang a-la corni>o»ed, among other 
works, a small volume, in Chinese, containing explanatory miles on 
the epistle to the Hebrews Of tins work, considering the few adv.in- 
tages Afa pos.sp.sseil, Dr Morrison speaks favoratily. Afa had also 
written a small essay m favor of tho Christian religion, enlilied, Tht 
Ti UP Principles of the WoihVs Salvatwn , in winch he pomrs out tlie 
necessity of a Savior, and .shows that Jesus Christ has made an atone- 
ment foi sin. Ho directs the alientum of his country men to the Bilile, 
which, he inlorms them, European ChrLstians have., at a great exjiense, 
caused to be translated into Chine.se., pnnteil, and given to the jieople 
He had likewise drawn up a short account of si veral inierestinH con- 
versations, held at different times, with ce.rtain of hwcoMnlrymen, who 
had casually taken up the Bilile when he wa.s huiisrlf im'sent Since 
Dr. Morrison’s return, Afa h.is diawn up a biief suueinenl of the reli- 
gious progreis of his own mind whde, undei the tuition of the lale Dr 
Milne at Malacca, which, at length, issuotl in his delenmndtion fully to 
embrace Christianity. 

The above accounts relative to Lefuig-n fa, however m Ihem.selves 
pleasing, derive addiiiorial interest from Ihe almost iinivi-r.sal reieclion 
of the gosfsd by the ndiahilantM of Cbnia, with w'bich they .«itand con- 
trasted An empire i.s here presented to our view, contunu'ng 1.5(1 ind- 
lions of souls, involved in gros,s spiritual darkness; while sltindiiig, as 
It were, on its utmost verge, wo lichold a single individual of that em- 
pire defending the existence .ind perfections of the true God, the ne- 
cessity and efficacy of onr Lord’s ntonement for the .sin of the world, 
and inviting his countrymen to rend the .Scrii>lures, which have been 
iranslati'd for their use, as lonmhiing W'ords by which fliey may bo 
saved May this light, small, indeed, and c(?mp.arativcly dnn, incie.iso 
more and more, until it shall at Icnglli bie.ik f)rih in all the brightness 
of meridian day ( 

.So fully persuaded is Dr Morrison of the importance and utility of 
comment*? on the Scriptures, in refeience to contorted and inquiring 
hcalUeua, that, while the preseul nb.staclca to preaching the gospel m 
China continue, he conceives he cannot more piofitably employ his 
time th.in in coinrxiaing explanatory noU's on the Chincse’Bible 

Under dale or January 10, 1831, Dr Morrison s-ivs, "J regict 
that a wide door is not opened, to send the word.-? of eternal life tiirougli 
tho whole length and breadth of China HMieCe we cannot send whole 
Bibles, we can yet dislnbnle portions of the Lord's won! , three modes 
are in operation: the British and Foreign .School society's Scripture 
Lessons; Dr Hawker’s Scripture Help to I'rayer; and sJieet tracts, 
Cfintaining only .Scnpinre qiioUitntti.s I iwivo a confidonce .and a hope 
in the jHiro text of Holy Scripture, as derived from divine iiisrnnition,. 
far suiierior to any human com position, for the sake of the neaihen. 
Ye.stenlay, Ix)aii"-a-la wrote out, for a sheet Ir.icl, that iniinilalilo ex- 
hibition of the v.inilv of idol.s contained in Isaiah, rh 44, which hap- 
pened to be tho lesson of the dny, and was re.id by its in our little na- 
tive congregation. Afa (ns we alibreviale bia name) eviilained tlio 
Scriptures lo Ins ageil pagan father m the morning , and mentioned, 
with grateful hope, that llie old m!in'.s heart wns .somewhat solifned; 
he listened to the. word , and knelt dcjwn to join in fwayer lo the living 
and true God, thruugli Jesus Glirisl 

'Ilicrc is a Christian Union in China, consisting of a niunber .suffi- 
cient to constitute a primitive church; according to the inaxitn, that 
" where three believers in.Testw are assernliled, they form a church ” 
A Chinose, Kowlmgaug, was baptized nt Mneno, in the beginning of 
18.30; he is to assist in the distribution of tracts Dr Morrison sponk* 
of Leang-a-fii os dead id this world .and living unto Christ, occupied in 
studying the Scriptures, writing and printing tracts, and vusifing from 
house to house, testifying lo his countrymen the gospel of salvation 
In company of Agong, another Chinese convert, he itmcwated about 250 
miles ill the Intencrr, for the pur() 0 .se of Instructing hts countrymen in 
the knowledge of Christ, and disirihuiiug religious tracts among th» in, 
written and printer! by them with that view. The T.ondoM Ilrdigimis 
Tract society have authorized Learig-a-fa to print 18, 0(K) tracts at their 
expense Inconsequence, 7000 tracts were circulated, chiefly in the 
interior " lioang a fa has cxpo.sed the vain superstitions which delude 
the minds of the Chinese, in a manner," says Dr Morrison, "which 
no Eumpean now living, with whom I am acrpiainled, could equal " 

A mission was eslHbii.shed at Canton by the A. B, C. F. M. in Ibe 
beginning of 1830. The board were strongly urged to this measure by 
the Rev Dr, Morrison, and by a benevolent American merchanljtrad- 
ing at Canton Arconlingly, in the autumn of 1829, the Rev Elqah 
C.' Bridgman sailed from New York for Canton, accomimnied by the 
Rev, David Abeel, under the patronage of tho American Seamen’s 
Friend soc.iely TTkiy arrived after a passage of 129 days Mr. Bridg- 
man has devoted almost his whole time lo the acquisition of the Chi- 
nese language. The establishment of a printing press at Canton was 
recommended by Dr. Morrison, for the purpose of forming writers of 
moral and religious tracts a<iaptod to tho peculiar circumstances of that 
part of the world; and one has been presented to the board, with the 
necessary types and furniture, by the church and society in Bleecker 
street, Now York. It is to lie called the Bruen Press, in memory of 
the Rev. Matthias Bruen, a late pastor of the church. It has, doubt- 
less, arrived at tlte place of its destination. 
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Mr. Abeel went to China as a Heainaii'd nils nonary, for tlio$e Kpcak- 
iuj? the En^liflh lan.^uagc ui llie port of Canton Ho hati however, a 
conditional appointment from ilus roinrniiiecj of the Hoanl of MirtsaiiiH, 
eh Old d ho ihmfc it to he his duty, at the end of a year to direct his 
whole attention to the native popuUiion fii DcromlKir, he enieroil 
Into the eervK'o of me board He soon a fi or wont to Jara and Sunn, 
on an exploring lour. 

Mr. S. W WillUms, a printer, has joiJUMl Mr Hridgnian. Rev Peter 
Parker, M. f) , sailed for the same mission on the .M of June, IrtiH. Mr 
Bridgman la the principal editor of the Cldnese Uopository, an nhlv 
rnndiicled and very useful work Kev Kdwin Stevens, rhapl iin of the 
A S F. fortheHCcimenof Canton, pi opuses .soon to join 111'* Amera. in 
imasion The tune of the mission, iries h prineipallv oi'cnpied in the 
acquisition of the lanqiiiigo, in cnllectiug and ihffiismg lufonurition, and 
in the preparation of hooks in Chiio'se and their (list rihutuni among the. 
yieoplo. Mr. Dyer, of the L M S , has auceoeded in ra«iting met.dlic 
moveable types for printing Chinese A more simple way has In-en 
lately invented in Bosion — that of [»roc nr mg mo’ all tr nwlings, or stereo 
type plates, from the Chiiieso iilocks 

'Mr Aheol, after spendiii" aome lime in Europe, h.w returned on a 
visit to the Unitnd States 

CAPE (.CLOW or Colonv ov the Cape ok Goon IIopi;, South 
Afriea The colony extends alionl ti'id inde.s from N. to S . and r>V) 
miles from E to \V ; from to 3P 3(»'S Int and from to 
E Inn 'Fho .sp.iee included witliin iheae limits is about I^O.OilO sipiarc 
miles, with a populaliou of 1 to a s(|n.ire mile On the W and S it is 
washed by the ocean, ami on the N it is lionndcd by a range of lofty 
mount, ima 'I’he Tallin mouuUin h a sinpeudous mass of naked riK'lc, 

rising, almost perpendicularly, ahoiil i feet m height The average 
amount <d imports is almui $1.(100 (J(K) 'fhe priuoipnl export w (\i])c 
wme The Dutch settlers, who live 111 the mtoiior, calleil Tinors, arc 
in n very degraded condition. 

CAPE TOWN , the R.ipiial of the territory of the Cape ; o settlement 
founded hy the Dntrii It .stands on the VV^ side of Table hav, and is a 
town n,smg m the midst of a desert, Hurroimded by black and dreary 
mount, iiiis The inounlama behind the town are. Table moimtam. the 
Sugar Lo.if, the Lion’.s Head, (’harles mount, and .Tames niouiit, or tlie 
Lion’.s Hump From tiiese mnunt.ims descend several rivulets, whieh 
flow into iho difterenl bays, as Table bay, False bay, Ac Among those 
inoiniUins extending along the vallevs and rivulets, aie a gieat 
number of jilantatious •, and 10 miles S E of the town is the eolehrat 
ed firm of Consturiiia, yielding the wine of that name This town, 
with Its extensive lolony, surrendered to the British lu 1790, ami was 
restored, m lrtO'2. bv the treaty of Amiens, it again surrendered to the 
British m li^OG, and was finally ceded to them m Cafie Town is 

31 miles N by W from the Cfipe f) Ion .S l.ti ‘30° CAV 

The Rev George Thom, from the L M. S , arrived at Cape Town in 
1 S1 2, and labored ze,iloiialy to promote llie cause oi religion, not only 
thfiro, but >i\so 111 oitier paifs of the lolonv, for several y« ars, and iif 
forwards iiecefiled the o(hcc of Dnteh minister at Caleilon, under tho 
apjMiinlmont of tile ( oloiiial government. In 1^18, tin* Rev Dr Philip, 
who had been appomied superinteiident of the .society's missions in lint 
l>!»rl of the t^lobe iticie ised the congregation j)iL'Viousj> tollected, and 
obuiineil permission to build n chapel This tonimoih<»ns place of wor- 
ship was opened, Deeember 1, ls22 Through Dr Philip’s agency, 
piomusiH have also been pun based, to be oecupied. m part, as a dwell- 
ing house by the soenuy's resident agent, and .us a tcinporarv abode for 
Its niisHionarieH who mi\ four h at the cape, disemiiark liiere, or ocea- 
sioii.tlly visit It from tho Ulterior Tho Imilding will also afford fn dilie.s 
m aid of jilans of odncation. which enter into the measures of the so- 
cinty foi promoiiiig the dissermnatioii of the gospel in Soiitii Africa 
Tho Rev Mr Bock, firmorly con iiei tod with Now/A i ftufin M S, 
which labored here, for many yuais, with considerable' eflert, wa.s at 
tins tune an important and gratuitous cnadpitor; 10 !ieatlien.s were 
united 111 church fullnw, ship, and under his p.istoral care Between 3(K) 
and 4(10, thiefly ailnlts. wereimdnr liis weekly eateehedeal int>lrueiion , v 
and the .Salibath .school I'drisistcd of iiboiil 100 7’lirongh snccecdiug 
years ( oiHideiablu sm ( os< attended the me.Tus thus employe<| It be- 
ing deemed necessary foi Dr Philip to visit England, his placo wan 
supplied pro trmporr, by the Rev. R Milos An auxiliary M »V has 
been establisiicd 

Tlie visit of Dr Philip to England was riKunded with nnyiortaut con- 
•oipiences Tho lunuunee which he exerted, liv his “ Volume of Re- 
searches,” and other means, hid the way to the ahomtion of slavkk/ 
throughout Iherolony 'riiough Di Philip’s book was r ‘reived with 
decided approb.ilion in lilnglaiid, yet it was of sucli a ilescription as in- 
evitably to product* a very opposite senlimout at the cape- of (rood Hope 
So many pariie.s were necessarily Implicated in the statements mine 
dneed, that it could not but excilo Inner indign.ition against the antiior 
Dr Philip had not been three days at Capi’ Town after hia return, be- 
fore he received notice of an action for u libel in the snpieme court of 
the colony The efforts made to trunsfei the trial from that roini to 
England 'we,ro ovorrnleil, and tho doctor was f hn.s tried m the midst of 
local prc|udicp, and without the benefit of a piry He w?w cast iii 
damages of 200 pounds, and cost.s of more than 900 pounds The di- 
rectors of the L. M S and the British public generally entirely justi- 
fied the proceedlnaa of Di. Philip S«» strong was the symiiathy (elt In 
his behalf, that a simi not only cfpial to th.> charges incurred by the 
prosecution (1200 fioiimls) has been rai.sed, but a liancLsome .surplus re- 
mams to be applied, according to tho wishes of the donors, to tho bene- 
fit of his family. 

The missionarle'i of the L M. S. at Capo Town are J.ihn Philip, 
1) 1)., superintendent, G Christie and Tlieophilns Atkinson. Two 
heathens ^ve been baptized »Scholar.s, 80, on Snndnya ; 80 girls in 
school of Industry, Many tracts, Bibles, and IwKiks have been given 
away. Tho Missionary society has raised 59 pounds 

About the year 1820, the TF. Af iS. established a mission m Cape 
Town. It is principally important in its bearings on the country 
stations, BarntibEis Shaw, James Camernri, and E Cook are mis- 
sionaries. Several religious services in Dutch have been lately 
undertakem for the benefit of the heathen Their labors m the 
vicinity have been continued .with succe.'ifi. Members, 78; day scho- 
lars, 4o. 

About 7000 tracts have lieen circulated by the South African Tract 


society last yMr, and lit.lMKi copies of cluldrcn’s in Diilrh, have 

bi’on sent to ihf cHpe 'l'b» f K S, have Hfint 21HK) pounds for life 
roligion.’t bencht of the colon v 'I'lic bools coutiiin 710 cbiiilion Six 
churches are biuliimg \o edition n! :tlKK> Dutch Test uncots is in the 
j>rcsN at Ismdoii, and the Innr .xnupoh in N.mu'pia have been printed 
m (JapcToWn. 

“Afiicaii icsparcli ” savs the South Afiti.m Ailiciti.er, ” Iuim had 
maov ni.irivrs; .‘iiinip ol them men of tin* ingbcsi (pcdilu itions , vet, 
with ilio cxicptioii ol a few spots Hioninl tis sbnres, tin* wtiolr o( this 
vast I ontmcni i. covnrid from the eye ol (be gcoirnpher bv thii k da ik- 
iic^ii, and shut iig.intsf itio infliifm c of (he L’lirHiinn jibil.uitlnopHl b) 
almost universal tvilbarislti To ( ojifjuer the fihvsual .ind inoral ddJj 

1 nllie-i wbu h lie HI til * w.iv o| Afrit-aii discovery .seems to luxe Is cn 
re.snvcd for (binsi 1,10 iTUH>.|onaj'ic -. ami tlie b,is|s hiieof ihcii niovi sur- 
cessfid operations IS tbe extcusiv c fr<mtter of Ibis rolonv A salnlni 
ons « lini.ile .-ttid a inilizcd ii.Uive popnlalioo give this end ot Alma 
proiii^ion-t ad\ ttn.jgt's over i‘VL‘iy oibei point from whii h ilu* iravellcr, 
the merchant, or tin* ini'-sitmai y i an aitempt in peuetuitft iliose un- 
known legions.” The fnis-uniaiies of all ibe societies in Snntbeiii 
Afiita < an re|oicc tliat lh(*> li.ivr- not nm in v.iin nor l.tlioicd ii v r m 
Some ol the v.iiioiia Iribct, h.iie l.eui gathered as lirsl-fiiiils rf t>.e 
genoial harvo'i 

(-\KADIVE an I'lland west of Baltieoti.i, (-’<*\lon ; on which a st,i 
! ion of the '\ II (' I" M iva-i fjirmed in lS.id 

(’ARATEI-, a station of the A It (' F JM arnong the ClnMokieu, 

02 iMilev S orHranvnl on the in.nl from Aiigiist.i, (In lo \as|iv'’le, 
'remiessec Daniel Bnti i« k, inistsioii.iry , Isaai Proi tor, leai her and 
Cdlei liHt with their wive.s 

Daniel S Mnliirk mission. irv, and wile rH*w oiciipy Farmel ; .5 per- 
sons li.ive lieen re< eivi d inlo the i bun h and 13 bapti/.ed L’lmMideia 

hie Hfi lotisui’ss has evinled 

<’A'ITAR-M'(il!S, .an Indnu re^ervatiuu m the stale of New Yoik, 
on tile e.isK I n shore of lake Erie .ilsuii dd miles s W. of BnlT.do it 
( oinprises aboni ‘-iO.OiKl af re.s ot land A mission w.as comineni ed hero 
m H22, bv Mr William A 'I'li.iNer, a uuHsioinn of the ITnifed Fo- 
reign Missiou.irx SOI let V It is noW' ini.ler the caie of the 7f f F 
M Mr 'raylor .ind !\1i.s Taylor .ire employed as ti .icheii .im! c.ite 
chtsts, M.inv instances of hopeful coniersion ocdirnsl in ihe winier 
of H3n 31 III May, 1831, ]| were rei eiveil into the i bun h vihnh 
now conaists of 10 A lernperatice tioi leiy, with moietli.ni KMI mem 
ItcrH. has been formed. Tin' he.iiheii chiefs reiently gave pern.i.sion 
to Blab of their jiuople as might choose lo alteiid tlie (biristi.in hum i- 
nig . upon which iieailyall the joimg resolved lo )Oiu the (’In i-ti m 
p.trlv. Such a iJeserliou was prevented by an imi.ndiate lenewtil of 
the lostraiiiO^ 

Asher Bliss, missiontirv, and wife, iimv occupy the .sfaiion at (’.ittai ali- 
gns (’ommmm ants, do 

(’A WNPOHE , a town and imp»>rf.irif mitilarv slaiion in Allah.ibad, 
Hmdostan, on the W bank of the Ganges, -19 miles S W of Ltn Know 
E Ion bp, N. lat 2fi‘’ 3'! 

lC.irly m 1809, the KtuieiUed P v Jlcun/ Matlj/o removed from 
Dina pore to thia plaeo, and lonuiiued Ins faithful laboi . .mioiig the 
soidiens and nativea till the latter [la If ol the following ve.ii At llie 
same time, he indefatigahlv pursued the iiaiislatiou of the .^criptuies 
into Hindoslanoo and PerLSian, and procured the eiedirm of n hoii.se for 
worship 

In lonsefjueuce of the zeal of Borno pious “oldiers w'ho vveie rpiariei- 
ed at Cawnpore. Nripn’a, one of tho natives .i.ssistnie Ihe Jtopfi<tt iitii 
Hion.trv at .Allahabad, was sent hither in 1818, ,md w'ns very useful 

(3>mmnmcant.s ni C.iwnpoie, m 183.1. 2.5 ]\Tauy tiacts have lurn 
nrculatetl Mr Uroenwav fre(pien|s the pi, ices of public reairl, .ii.tl 
has l»een drawn into probiahle disaiN'-mns 

(AvDAH HAl.L; a station of tin* U li r»n the i,sland Autigiri Si- 
mon, missionary 

CELEBES, or Maca.ssaf an isl.and in the Indian ncean, to the }■' 
of Borneo If is 5(M) mili'.s fioni N to S and divideil info v .u ion pf.r- 
tions by large bays, so the Ineadtli h i omnmidv not idiove fJfl miles 
f^piare imICH, about 9().(lf)0. The E side of ilie island n snrm trues 
{ ailed Celebes, and the W Ma»ahsar. but in general the foi nn iname 
is given to Ibe vvbole isl.iud The inhabitants .ire Mal.ns, / oii-,isf mg 
of several naimns or tribes, and the be.sl snldier.s in these p.iris 'I’lio 
most jiow el fill tribi .ne called Bugis, anti have sotnelhing fme and 
dignified in their manner, sujKsrior to other Malays, and are rent.uka- 
bly imliwtrions 

In the, mtonoi of the Celebes ihe Netherlands Mis'^mnnry r.tniety 
have lately formed a very promising .sfution, whtie the mr.ssiootuios 
Boidcl and Srhariaiy labor with every prospect of HmecHs .among a 
Willing |)Pop!e Other nnssionaries ,iro expei tesl Mr Helloinloorn 
h,a.s been \ei\ .snccewiful m the e.^tal)lw'hmenl ol si boola Mr. Vfiiii k 
is now Rtalionod on this island. 

CERAM , one of tho Molucca or Sjiice islHuds, in the East India 
cxean, near Ihe N E coast of AmlMiyna, 190 mile« long, and m**irlv Ai) 
broad, Irelongirig to the Dutch The iiihahitantH, including 3 stmill 
tslands m the vicmiiy, are eslimaledat I5,(RJ0 

The Rev Mr Korn’s ofcosional visits have heen nistrumeutal of 
much good to the native Chri-lians, and recently a misaion has been ts- 
talilished here undf-r his direction. 

CEYLO.N, an itslaiid m tlie Indian ocean, contaming 19,459 stpiaro 
miles it IS separated fiorn the Coromandel coast by tlie strait of Ma- 
miar, bnt uiiUed to it by Adam’s bridge— a renmikable chain of sauvl- 
liaiikB, Ceylon lies beiwr.en the parallels of 5” fKK and 9*^' 5(1' N lat ; 
and lietween 79^2fV and 8P .W E Ion For the first certain inforrnn- 
lion rps|K!Ctme Ceylon, we are indebted to the Portngne.se Alnieyda, 
who, in 150.5, erilored a ptnt of Ceylon by accident, and w.iy hnsfuiably 
received by the malives The Portuguese were induced to cBtalifiNh 
commercial setlloments m the bland, on account of the great qiiantiiy 
of cinnamon which it firmluced; buf the cruelty, the avarice, and the 
fanaticism which they orincod in snppreeaing the religion of the nn- 
livea, and endeavoring to convert them to (Jhri.stiangy by violence, 
made them so much abhorred, iVial the Cincaleae, iii 1(503, assisted the 
Dutch in driving them out of the bland. By the conmiest iff ihp i>r'n- 
cipal Portuguese town, Colombo, the Dutch snrceeded, in 1056, in ex- 
pelling the Porluguftfw. But the gratitude of the uativos at ihcir ima- 
gined deliverance, which induced fb mi to cede the most valuable dia- 
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irictji to thfi Dutoh, was soon changed into hatrmf. Bloody wars en* tain, under whoso protection they then considered lltotnseliree, as they 
sued, In which the Europeans were the victors, and forced tholr oppo- now consider themselves to be under the protection of Uie United 
nents to seek refuge in the intertor of the island, where they remained States. Between the years 1785 and 1819, 9 ixt 9 tn treaties were made 
indepomient. In 1795, the English took possession of the island, and, between the Cherokees and the United States, negotiated and ratlHed 
at the peac? of Amiens, In 1802, It was formally ceded to them, by 6 presidents, Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 
Ill 1815, they sub^cted the whole of it by the capture of the Cin^lese all resting on the same principles, all consistent with each other, and 
king of Candy. The island is subject Immedlatrly to the crown. The all now in liwce, except that some parts have become obsolete by subse* 
capital is Goiomlx). Its coasts are flat, and covered with rice fields, quent stipulations on the same stmjocts. The earlier treaties are re- 
interspersed with forests of cocoa trees. The Interior of the country is peatedly and solemnly recognised by later ones. In none of these 
traversed by a chain of steep mountains, covered with wood, which dl- treaties Is the original right of the Indians declared to be defective. In 
vides the island into two almost equal parte, and the highest point of none of them Is it said that the Indians have not the power of self-go- 
which is the famous Adam’s peak, 6680 feel high, on which the Cinga- vernment. In no ease liave the Indians signed away their Inheritance, 
leae and all the Hindoos worship the colossal fotitateps ofAdam ; who, The declarations of the government, and of the Indian agents, towards 
according to thoir belief, was created there, and, according to the reli- the Cherokees, have been always directed to one point ; viz to satisfy 
gK>n of Buddha, is Buddha himself. The island seems to consist of the Indians that the government would deal justly and faithfully by 
primitive rock. The climate is, on the whole, mild and healthy. Al- them, would perform all its engagements, and would secure to them 
though near the equator, the heat is more moderate than on the conti- the permanent possessions of their country. They were constantly 
noiit, on account of the sea-breezes. The difference between the long- urged to become farmers, to educate Iheir children, and form a regular 
est and shortest dav is not more than 15 minutes. AH the tropical government for themselves In the treaty of 1819, executed by the 
fruits grow wild. The chief production is the cinnamon tree. The Hon. John C. Calhoun, there whh a provision forseliinga tract of 
biHt and most prolific cinnamon wood.4, called the cmna/non gar/iena, land, the proceeds of which wore to bo vested by the president 
are situated oritbe coisH Ttie annual produce is aimut 400, (Kk) pounds, nf the United States, and the annual income to be ap{uicd “to 
Colqithoiin estimates the inhabitants at 6000 whites and 800,000 na- diffuse the blessings of education amovg the Cherokee nation on 
Uvei, Accordiow to others, the rnimlMir exceeds 2,0(.K),0(X> The native thin eide of the Miestisttippi To fulfil the benevolent intentions of 
inhabltante arc divided into the Wedda$, a rude people living in the in- the United States to the greatest advantage, as well as to carry tlie gospel 
tenor of the forests, and the Cmgaloso, who have attained a certain de- to the Indians, the A. il. C. jP. M., In ffeptemlier, 1810, deputed the 
gree of civilization. The Cmgalese are divided into certain cnste.«, like Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury to visit the Cherokee Indians, and aciopt mea- 
the riindnos, of which each has us separate laws, customs, and dress, sures preparatory to a mission and school establishment. His design 
and arc of the reltgion of Buddha Besides these, there are Hindoos was warmly approved and seconded by the principal chiefs of the Chero- 
and Moors. The excessive and b.vbitual superstitions of the Cingalese kees. In the beginning of 1817, he was joined by the Rev Messrs, 
may bo learned from tlie following facts If they intend to set out on a Hall and Williams. A church was soon formed; schools were corn- 
journey, and hear a lizard chirp, or see what they think a strange sight, menced, other missionaries and laborers arrived, and the divine Spirit 
they do not start that day. If a per.-ion takes medicine, he will take it added his effectual blessing in the conversion of souls to Christ. With 
only on some parircul.af day of the week. If they hear a dog howling, the exception of the serious diflicullies and embarrassments which have 
which is not hound, it portends ill to them or their families. Towards been experienced by the interference of Georgia, the mission has been 
the conclusion of the year, they tie a strip of a cocoa-nut loaf round one of great Interest, and of almost uniform success, 
many trees in their gardens , on the eve of the new year, they call the Owing to the political dlsturlxinces of the people, the present asmet 
priest, and, with smne ceremony, loose them. There is, indeed, a vast of the Cherokee mission is full of confusion and (liscouragement Moat 
system of error and siip.Tsiitiori to be thrown off of the influential men in the station manifest much firmness and dignity 

We shall give an account of the v.irious efforts to christianize Ceylon of character, and remain the standfast friends of the moral and Intel* 
under the particular town.s and stations. It will be sufiScient, in this lectnal elevation of the people. All the members but three or four of 
place, to give some of the general re-sults. the national council have subscribed to the pledge of total alistbience 

The British and foreign Bible society have caused 2,500 copies of from ardent spirits. 

Oonosis and of the N ‘W Testament to be printed in Jewish Portuguese. “The mis-sion among the Cherokees,” says the editor of the Mis- 
'Phe auxiliary will print 2.")00 copies of the Pontalettch and Psailer, and slonary Herald, in 1832, “has now been established more liian 14 
5000 more of the N(*w Testament The four gospels in Pali have been years. The mass of the people, in their dress, houses, furniture, agn- 
finished Tha Bible in Ceylon is working a great change The Jaffna cultural implements manner of cultivating the soil, raising slock, pro- 
Branch Tract society published in the year 91,745 tracts, making a riding their families, and in tlieir estimate of the value nf an edii- 
totnl of 378,082 The pirent society sent out 17,970 publications The cation, will not suffer greatly by comparison with the whites in the 
Church Missiotiary so(’iclyhas4 Miallmis, 8 ordained missionaries, 83 surrounding settlements. The mass or the peojile have exlernnlly em- 
intivp aasHiante Average attendance on public worship, 936 in Cinga- braced the Christian religion They have ii regular system of civil go- 
leae and 500 m T.imul; comrniinicantsp65; semmariste, 60; schools, vernment, founded on liberal principles, and administered with a good 
56 , scholars, 1762, of whonn 240 are girls. About 90,000 tracts, por- degree nf decorum and energy. Intemperance has been checked. The 
tions of Siifipture, Ac. had been printed during the last year. The laws of the nation rigorously exclude intoxicating liqiiorsfrora all puli- 
Wosloyans have 10 stations and 5 outstations, 8 missionaries, 17 native lie assemblies, and otherwise restrict its introduction and use. Nume- 
a-sMi St lints, 512 members: scholar.^, about 4500. American Board of roiis assomations for the promotion of temperance have been organized, 
Missions has 6 stations, 9 missionaries, 290 communicants, 68 native and joined by large numbers. Some notoriously intemperate persons 
asVtstante. 1 7.5 seminarists, 316.5 scholars, and 78 village free schools have been reformed, and others have been arrested in their fatal 
UHANtiAHORE, one of liie Syrian churches, in the Cottayam dw- course ” But these favorable prospects are now overcast with a dark 
trict Sotiihern India, built about 1000 years ago, of granite stone; 640 cloud. In 1802, a com|iacl was made between the United Stales and 
homos connected with it. In 1831, 150 baptisms. Georgia, by which a long controversy was settled, and the United 

f’H ANGANY, or (^hanoank ; a parish in Ceylon, about 2 miles N. Stales bound themselves to textinguish the Indian title to lands within 
of B lUicotta. The A m*>riean miaaionarics at Balticntta have bestow- the chartered limits of that state The obligation was conditional, bow- 
ed much atlcntio \ on the people hero in preaching, dist,ribulmg Scrip- ever ; and there was nothing in the compact winch implied that the 
til re tracts, and establishing Rchiwls. In i8l8, a large school was open- United Stales did not acknowledge the ficrfect right of the Indians to 
cd, winch H .supported by children in the Sabbath school in Charleston, the peaceable and exclusive occupancy of the country Ibrever. Since 
Smith Carolina The missionaries havetipened 2 other schools In this 1819, the Cherokees have refused to sell any land. In December, 1827, 
p'lrliii, in the villages of Moolai and Sittonkemey. Many seem anx- the government of Georgia assumed an attitude entirely now, by de- 
ions To receive religious instruction daring that she has a perfect title, by the right of discovery, to all the 

CHARLESTOWN; a station of the B M. S., belonging to Anotta land within her chartered limits; that the Indians have no title, but a 
Bav, on the island Jamaica, West Indies. mere occupancy, ilolernimable at the pleasure of Georgia ; that she may 

(CHARLOTTE; a town of liberated Africans, in the parish of St lake possession of their lands by force ; and that the United States are 
John. Sterra Ticono, West Africa In 1817, the inhabitants amounted bound to extinguish the Indian title, either by negotiation or force. In 
to only H5 In 1823, there wore 676. 1828 and 1829, Georgia extended her laws over the Cherokees, and 

The f* M 8.,\n 1819, sent hither Mr, Christopher 7\iylor md enacted several provisions of a most oppressive rharai ter. The Chero- 
Mri. Taylor^ school teachers, and Mr. John Jackson, native assls- kees immeil lately asked the protection of the United States. The pro- 
lint. The progress of education was pleasing, and habits of industry sldent inibrmed them that he had no constitutional power to protect 
h,iv« been happily intrmluced. A scWl house, 30 feel by 30, was them. They next petitioned congress ; and whil^ their [lotition was 
built, and was used a.s a place of worship, but was soon found insuffi- {lending, a bill was introduced Into congress for the purpose of enabling 
ciorit A misiiouary iwsomanon was formed, and 6 native collectors them to remotm west of the Mississippi river Previously to this, how- 
appointod, who faithfully discharged the duties of their office. It hav- ever, a series of articles had appeared in the Washington National In- 
big been suggested that prcsluce would be received in lieu of money, telligencor, under the signature of William Penn, written by the late 
160 bmhols of cassada were presented in the course of a few days. Joremiaii Evarts, Esq. of Boston, in which the whole subject was very 
The amount of contributions, in 1824, was pounds 6 shillings. Since ably rimeussed, and the rights of the Cherokees unanswerably vlndicat- 
lime Mr Taylor has died, but other lalwrers have been sent. ed. The bill for the removal of the Indians, after a discussion of al- 

CHAVACHERY : a new station of the A. B. C. F, M., in Cfeylon. most unequalled interest and solemnity, passed the senate on the 24th 
^ ® and wife. of April, by a vote of 28 to 20 ; and the house, on the 26lb of May, 

CHEROKEES ; a trliie of the aborigines of North America. The by a vote of 103 to 97. Since that Ume, the Cherokees have lioen in a 
fo“owing seem to have been the original Ihnite of their territory, vl*. state of great agitation. Their government has been hmdefed in iu 
From the mouth of Duck river, m the state of Tennessee, on the west, operations, their laws counteracted by the extension of the jurisdiction 
to the waters of French Broad, in North Carolina, on the east; and of the state of Georgia oter their territory, and many of tbeir citizens 
fra the hood waters . f the Hnlsion, in Virginia, on the north, to some have been imprisoned. The missionanes of the board have been for- 
di^nce down the Wonee, in Georgia, cm the south; comprising, be- bidden to reside amoM them, 4 of them have been arrested for not re- 
sides what is now the Gharokp*^ country, more than half of the state moving, and 2, Mr. Worcester and Dr. Butler, for the same cause, 
(^Tennessee, the southern part of Kentucky, the south-west corner of have Mn tried and aentenced to the Georgia penitentiary for the term 
Yimnta, a consMerablo portion of both the Carolmas, a snudl portion of 4 years. The case of (he tmprlaoned misimiiariee was brought be- 
ef Qe^i^ and the of Alabama. This tract probably fore the supreme court of the UnhoffEtates, In Febniaty, 1632. On the 

contained nra thw 35,000,000 of acres, of which a large portion is ex- 3d of the opinion of the court was given in favor of the nato- 

tromel^ertjlo; and aema ^ it not inferior to any land in North Ame- skmarioa, and an order Issued for their release. 

previously to 1820, all but The mtesionaries were afterwards mt at liberty, not on the ground 
aboM 8,p00,00(>^iicrea. Aboirt ^*1*® remainder falla with- of receiving a i^on, for they had done noibing araiea, but aa an act 

In the charlsred OT 1,^,Q00 of acres within Atohatna, of justl^, and from regmrd to the peace ilto country, 

and. the imdikder wHhto Nfflfth rMUlliia and Tennessee. In the revo- Mr. and Mrs. O'Bifant are the miasinnarieB of the A. B. B. amood 
Idttonhry contort, thJ Cherokees VK)k part with the king of Great Brh the Cherokaas. The emlgranw firom the aart of the Mforttoippi ato 
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ffratlually scttliai; »rouud them, CommunicantBi 20. A school is con* 
^uod, with increasix^ Interest. 

OHILAW ; on outstatlon, attached to Negombo, 20 miles N. of Co- 
lombo, Ceylon jmder the care of the W. M. S. 

CHiCtCASAWS; Indians, whose country lies mostly within the 
Chartered limits of the state of Misslsainpi, about 120 miles square. 
Their country is weH tyatered, and is well adapted to the culture of cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, oats, dsc. Cotton, Iteef, and pork, are the principal 
articles of expdrlatiom About 1000 bales were exported In 16^. 
Every head of a family cuUlvales the eartit more nr less. Por the last 
10 years, the men, instead of the women, have almost universally cul- 
tivated tne earth, while the women attend to their appropriate duties. 

A school was esteblished among this people by the Cumberland 
JUif. in 1^1, containing between 20 and 30 scholars. The govern- 
ment of the United States allowed 4U0 dollars annually to thislnstitu- 
tion. 

The M, S. of the Synod of South Carolina and (itorgia also sclerl- 
cd a station, in 1821, situated within the chartered limits of Mississippi, 
about 50 miles from its eastern boundary, on an elevated spot of ttio 
dividing ridge between the waters of the Tombigbee and Yaaioo, 2 
miles S. MackiuUwhville, about 30 W. of Cotlomgin Port, and 70 N. W. 
Columbus This station was called Monroe, Eighteen months were 
occitpbd in clearing land and erecting buildings. In 1823, about 40 
acres were under cultivation. In May, 1822, the school commenced; 
iho average number of scholars, who were orderly and industrious, was 
al)out 50. Religious meelintfs were well attended, and several persons 
hopefully embraced the truth. 

Ill 1827, the mission was transferred to the A, R. 0. -P. M. The 
following statement will show its present condition. 

The only mission stations to the Chickasaws now maintained are at 
Monroe, and in Tipton county, Tennessee. Four persons were ad- 
mitted into the church last year, and two died in the lAird. Great mis 
chief has resulted from the introduction of ardent spirits into the nation. 
A school is in successful operation. It is probable that the Chickasaws 
will soon be scattered and amalgamated with other tribes 

CHINA Proper cxiend-i from the great wall on the north, which 
separates it from Chinese Tartary, to the Chinese sea, about i3(K) miles; 
and about the same distance frtim the Pacific ocean on the E., to the 
frontiers of Thibet on the W ; lyiixg' between lOO*^ and 120® E. Ion , 
and between 21® and 41® N lat The territorio.s of the empire em- 
brace Thibet, Mandshuria, Mongolia Proper, and the whole of Central 
Asia, between Hindostaa and Asiatic Russia. On the W. ills separated 
from Independent Tarury by a chain of mountainn. 

The language U not only one of the most ancient in the world, but 
is, perhaps, the only one of the early ages which is still spoken by the 
living. It IS siippu.sod to he used by about one-third pa^t of the inha- 
bitants of the glolie It posaeases much ancihiit literature, which lias 
been, for many centuries, the constant study of the lUerait of China; 
who have polished it to a high degree of wiiat they deem an elegant 
I onciseness, and richness of classical quotation and allusion , so that 
the written style of the learned is nearly as ddlerent from the plain lan- 
guage of the peojilc, as that of ancient Romo from the modern dialects 
of Europe Thi.s language, the most singular upon ouriU in its con- 
slrucimn, and supposed to he so ddlicult that any knowledge of it was 
liuiitod among Europe«iris to the curiosity of a few learned men, and to 
the imperious necesitlios of commercial intercouH", has been confpior- 
ed by Christian missionaries ; and is now rendoreil tributary to the dif- 
fusion of gospoi light among this immense portion of m mkmd. notwiih- 
standing trie violent opposition that is made to Clfuti.mity 

The govrrnnv'nt is patriarchal The emperor i.s absolute The first 
principle instilled into tlie people, is to respect then uniice with so high 
a veneraiion as almo-st to adore him All places of lionor or profit are 
at his disposal, as well os thc Jives and property of his subjects Ho 
is s ihlom seen, and never addressed but on the kue 's. Of tfie officers, 
or m iiidarins, there are nine classes, from the judge of the vill.igo to 
the prime minister 

The iiittonal pride, and exclusive claim to pro eminence, of the Chi- 
ne.se, derives moat powerful support from tlie vam idea that their go- 
vernment is forrncii on the model of naUire, and is a transcript of the 
noblest of Its visible parts, viz., the hoavens The form of their cities, 
the regiilafioti of the palace, the duties of prince and people, tlie evolu- 
tions of their arniiei, tlic order of their 8tand.irds, llie rashioii of their 
chariots, the ascent and descent, the arrangements at Uieir leasts, and 
even the very shape and fashion of thoir garments, Ac Ac., were ail 
anciently, and still are in a good degree, supi>osed to bear a rcsem- 
iilanco tosomethmg in the visible heavens; to some star or consudla- 
tion, to some motions, supposed or real, to some grand terrestrial oli- 
jecti, or to Hurne recondite physical princaplc They ofton. iudge of the 
intentions of Providence with regard to the events of war, and the destiny 
of nations, from the appearances in the lieavcns. Of old, they sent 
forth their armies, they overturned thrones, they purdslicd oppressors, 
they seized on territory ; all in oiieilience, as they supi>oscd, to the as- 
pects of celestial phenomena. If to those erroneous conceptions l>e 
1 lined their antiquity, their vast (lopulation, their immense riches, their 
dofeci in scientific improvements, their want of sound principles, and, 
espociplly, the depravity of the human heait, which they have in com- 
mon with others, we can hardly wonder at the high and exclusive 
tone which they assume, or at their extravagant claims to superiority 
over the notums of the earth. 

The religion of China is a strange mixture of siiporstitions, of which 
every one receives or rejects as much as he pleases* Prom time im- 
memorial, peculiar homage has been paid to the memory of the dead 
by the Chinese. What is' known of their religion previous to the time 
or Gnufucius, is fabulous and uncertain. Tlie most celebrated ancient 
philosopher of China was iiorn aiiout 450 years liefore the Christian 
ora ; and seemed designed to reform, in some measure, the corruptions 
which provailbd in the civil and religious establishments of his coun- 
fry, Ho condemned the Wolntry pracibod by his countrymen, and 
maintained tltat Deity was the most pure and perfect principle ; eter- 
nal, infinite, indestructible, oiniii(K)teut, and omnipresonl. He con- 
sidered the sun, moon, Ac, tlw Immodialo agent of Deity, inseiiaraljly 
connected with him, and, as such, objects of worsliiii. Many parts 
of his docteine were calculated to preserve the superstitmus notions still 
prevalent. By his sage counsels, liis moral doctrine, and exemplary 


conduct, he obtained an immortal name, as the reformer of his country; 
too, from respect Ui his memory , his descendants enjoy, by Inheritance, 
the title and office of mandarins j 

after his death, a species of Lamaism was introduced Into 
China from Thlljet , and, about the year 65, the sect of Fo was Intro- 
duced from India. Tiie name was derived from the idol Fo, supixisad 
to be the Biiddhu of Hindostan. Aiiout the fifteenth century, many 
of the literati embraced a new system, nearly allied to aihewm; but 
this la confined to a few. The Chinese, in general, are so far from be- 
ing atheists. that they go info liie opfKwilo extrome.‘» of j ml j theism In 
China no religion Is preferred or encouraged liv government At Itir 
present lime, its gods are, to use an expression of the sei t of Fnfi 
hang-bo aha ftou, {. e ‘Mu iiiimber like the saiuls of Hang uvei.'* 
Most of the forms of mythology which make any figure in thu page of 
history now exist in China, except that their indecent narls, and tin-ii 
direit tendency to injure hinimn life, have been cut oft, Tlie idolatry 
of ancient Canaan, ofEgyiit, of Greece, of Rome, of Chaldea, and of 
India, are all to bo found bore, lliotjgli with some slight variations Chi 
na has her Diana, her il-aihw, her Ceres, her hbcuiauiue, her Mars, 
her Mercury, her Neptune, and her Pluto as well na the we.siefn p-i- 
gans iiad She has gofls ccleatKil, leneslrial. and subterraneous; god» 
oftlio hills, of the valleys, of the wootls, of the districts, of the family, 
of the shop, and of the kiicbon ! Sbe adorer the gods who are .sn|»- 
posed to prcftule over the tlnnaler, thn rain, and the fire ; over tl • 
gram, over liirtlw, and deaths, aiidovtr llie small-pox. She worsbijw 
“the iKWit of heaven— ihe snri, tin* niooii. and tlie stars ” She also wor- 
Blii|w the genii of the inomufiiiis, rivei.s lakes, and seas, together vvitii 
birds bcaste, ami fishes She addrps.ses piayeis and ofl’ers s:i('nfico.i 
to the spirits of depurteil kings, sages, heriM-s, and parents, whether 
giKHl or had Her idols aie silver and gold, W'ood and stone, and clay, 
carveal or molten, the work of men’s hands Hit altars are on the hieb 
hills, in the gloves, under the green trees Filn* hits set up her idols at 
the corners of the streets, on the sule.s of the higliways on the bunks 
of canals, in bo,iia, and m sliips Astmlogv divinaiiiMi, geomanry, aim 
necromancy, everywhere prevail Spells and chaims every one pos- 
sesses : they are bung about llie iifck, nr st itched up m their elotiies, 
or tied to the Imd posts, nr wulteii on the^ doors, and few men think 
their fiersona cbildien. shops bo.us, or goods, s.ife without them The 
emperors of China, her statesmen, her mere hants, her people, and her 
philosophers also, are all idolaters 

With regard to future reiribmions, those of the seet of Confucius 
profe.Si*, to know no life to come, iiiil that whieli their children and poi 
lority !»liall enjoy on earth . hence ilieir views risf no higher, in this 
their fears .and hopes seem to terminate. 

The elpium of Uie West, which the followers of Fub look for, i» 
such as the deluded iningiimtion of .'ll) Asiatic would nntur.dly paint ; 
forliftod palaces ; groves of trees pniducmg gems, fwuils of fmgranl 
water, yielding the lotus flower «s large as the wheel of a cart, show- 
ers of sweet odors, falling on a land tin* dust of whieli is yellow gold ; 
myriads of birds, of the most exipibile phnnace, singing on trees of 
gold, with the most haimomnici and ravishing notes, of a hundred 
thousand kinds, Ac. Ac. Pneh is their paiudise, hot, in conformity 
with the comparative contempt in which the Jemule rViarneier is held 
throughout the Eli St, they exclude all wonmn, as smb, from a partici- 
pation therein Those feirniles wdio have acted well on eaith arc first 
transfirmed into men, and tlieii admitted into that palace of delights 

The .suflTerings of the Tarlariw wliirli then tei rifled imngtnalionshava 
figured, ato represented m pu tun s, as tlie pmiwiimcnt.‘» m purgatory 
and Tarlaius were exhibited in the EleiisiiiMn and other heathen mys- 
teries with this difference, however, tluil these are exposed to piililic 
view; those were sesenby the initialed oiilv Dakesof bfcKid, into which 
women who die m child- laid are plunged, red tint non pillars, winch 
Iho wicked are caused to embrace; devouring bons, tigens snakes, 
Ac ; mounltvios stuck all over with knives, on the jannts of whu \\ tlie 
cond'jinne.d are cast down, and wen weltering in gore , cutting out the 
tongue, .strangling, sawing asunder iunween fiannug iron posts , the 
condemned ereening into Ihe skins of those animals m the, fmmof 
which they are U0.slinod to appear ag.nn on earth, iioiling of the wick- 
ed in caldrons , the wheel, or apparatus, by means of winch all llie 
operations of the melemp.=iycho8is .ire perfoirned • horned demons, with 
swords, spears, hatchets, and book.s; wretched morUils alternately 
shivering with iude-jrnii.ible cold, and burnt to coals with devouring 
fire, — these, with nurniierlcss oilier siirli things, arc represented with 
gniss and dlHffUNling n)inutenes.s tnste.id of nrodticmg any salutary 
foar III the mind, tlu*y fill the unagiualion with horrid figures, the real 
exisleneo of which the better irifoimed siiroly cannot Ixsliove ; or which, 
if believe.l, must either totally weaken the springs of actum, or render 
llio.se deluded ho.'itheiis mcoiiceivalily wretched even in this life. 

Their system of morals, as explained by the wet of the learned, con- 
t.iins much that is gt>nd. Many of the duties of iclalive life arc set 
forth with as mueli clearness as could be expected from a ^ople who 
know not the true God But to those who can compare it with the sys- 
tem of Christian ethics contained m the New Testament, it must in oil 
particulars appear ilefertivo, and in many exceedingly erroneous ; cape- 
cully if the motives and erida of human actions, and the spirit In which 
they should be perfiirmed, bo taken into the account. Some important 
duties arc also cutin-ly left out; and others carried to such extravagant 
leijgllu, as to render them not only irksome, but oppressive. 

Female infanticide, which still prevails in China, if it had not origi- 
nally sprung from their doctrine of Vm and Yano. which sets every 
thing masculine in so oxalted, and every thing feminine In so inferior, 
a light, was doubtless greatly increased thereby. 

Their general lielief in the metenipsycboeis, mid in the inevitable de- 
ciaious of a numerical faU-, prevents the cordial exercise of benevolence 
and beneficence. 

Their cnid hearted philosophy, indoed, tenches and applauds the prac- 
tice of alms-deeds. Charity flills clear as the dew-drop from the lips 
and |K*ns of their sages, but often fteozes ere it reach tlie ground. 
Even the natural dcsiro which all men, as hunian beings, feel to assist 
their fellow creatures in distress, Is greatly weakened in Cliiim; often 
entirely counteracted, by a foar of optiosmg tbo gods, who ^nd men 
back to endure poverty and ntlsery in this world, as a piniishment for 
the crimes of a former life ; or by a belief that all effiirfs which tend to 
counteract the decrees of fate are not only fruitless, but wrong; or by 
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a criminal selAabneafl, hardness of heart, and indhUhrenee to other peo- 
, ple*8 hmpinew, which eometimee allows them even to sk still at ease, 
and suffer another man, close by, to drown in the waves, or his nro- 
.4)erty to consume in the Aames, when a little elFort on their part might 
save both. 

It is true, indeed, that some of the more rational condemn these evils, 
and have written a^inst them; especially against fbmale Infoniictde; 
but of how little avail can all such well-meant efforts to correct the hor- 
rid crime ber, while the principles which gave it birth are held In ho- 
nor ! They are inconsiatent with themselves. In one part of their 
writings they deplore tlte bitter consequences, and warn men against 
them ; while, in the other, they Inadvertently magnify the causes from 
which they rise, as the only source of excellence and perfection in the 
universe. They deprecate the mortal stream, and yet fbed the tmpoi- 
eoned fountain ; they strive to lop the branches, and yet manure the 
root! 

Though vice, in all its diversiAed forms, exists in China, still, per- 
haps, its exterrkal features do not at Arst sight appear so gross as in 
some other countries. But it is not. to be concluded from hence, that 
the dn?ree of it b less than in other parts of the heathen world. F«r 
the (»pinlons and customs of all ranks of society not only furnish suffi- 
cient excuse for the commission of many sins against the law of God, 
hut have even rai.sed them to a certain degree of respectability and hiv 
nor ; and hence it becomes very difficult to convince them of the mo- 
ral turpitude of those evils in which their parents, and their best and 
wisest men, have from ago to age indulged. Cliinese manners and 
cusuuns are thrown into so regular and digested a form, as that a stran- 
ger, bur aii])nrAciaJly acquainted with the language and real spirit of 
the Citincse people, seems to sec much to praise, and, comparatively, 
Hale to blame : while, at the same lime, the nation groans under op- 
pression and violence ; their courts are filled with bribery and injus- 
tice ; their markets with coxening and deceit ; their houses with con- 
cubines; their monasteries with ignorant, indolent, and filthy ascetics, 
“ who,” to use the words of a Chinese writer, “are not worth the down 
of a frt'ither to 8i>ciety their schools and colleges with high-minded, 
enlf ojfficienl litprnti, to whose proud and sophisticated minds the 
humbling doctrines of the gosftel will be no less obnoxious than they 
were to the s-arcastic pride of a Celsus ! 

Such Is the state «if China • Such, after enjoying the philosophy of 
Confucius for more than 2000 years ' Such, after Homan Catholic 
Cliristianity has existed in it fur upwards of two centuries * Such it 
was when the mission to China was proposed, and such it is at the 
present hour (See Canton, and Macao ) 

For tlie following statemenis respecting the efforts of the Roman 
Catholics in China, we are indelitod to the American Quarterly Ro- 
gbter, for February, 1 S32 

“ Xavlor'.s desires and attempts to open a way into China are well 
known. He died, however, befiire he reached that country. Matleo 
Ricci, a Jesuit, and distinguished man, ofanolde family of Macerata. was 
the first who entiTeil upon this Important field of missions He had ar- 
riv.'il at Goa, In 1578, and had studied the Chinese language there He 
reached Caoqu in, in Canton, in 1583. To ingratiate himself with the 
(Chinese, as well as to refute their proud notion that Cliina constituted 
the greatest part of the earth, he drew an atlas for them, a thing ne- 
ver seen there before To prevent, however, thiMinpleasant aeimtion 
which the largeno'iis of the world, In comparison to China, was calcu- 
lated to excite in the Chine.se, he put the first meridian In China. Not- 
wilhstanding this anfloth«r Important services which he rendered to the 
people, he could not get access to the emperor until 160], and then he 
etTi‘( led it only by suggesting that he had some curious presents to 
hiiagtohis majesty Ricci was nowin hb sphere, liaving obtained 
p-’niiH'iion for the Jesuits to own a house, with revenues, at Peking, 
lie first assumed the humble apparel of a bonze; but as wxm as cir- 
cuiiHl inces requireil n, he dressed with all the snlendor of a mandarin 
Ricci now laiiored assiduously and successfnlly for the conversion of the 
great at court Still he and hi.s companions were in continual danger. 
By the mac hinalions of the Ixinzos, who soon became violently opptwed 
to them, they were once on llie point of being expelled from China. 
Ricci averted the catastrophe (as WolfF slates in ms History of the 
Jeniits) hy scattering secretly a libel on the emperor, and accusing 
the bonze who was at the head of thoir enemies of liaving composed 
the piece The emperor believeci it, and the miserable bonze expired 
under a fearful bastinado upon the soles of his feet Soon after, the 
Biispicion'ii against the Jesuits still continuing, Mr. Martinez, a Jesuit, 
w.w seized hy the governor of Canton, and died under the same terrible 
punishment Ricci lalmred in China 27 years, and died at Peking In 
Ifilft The progress of the Jesuits In China was very rapid, after the 
fir.si obstacles were overcome. By raising the science of mathematics, 

„ to which the Chine.se attach a kind of sacredness, far above that de- 
gree to which the Chinese and Arabs had been aide to carry it, the Je- 
suits acquired an almost unbounded infiuonce. They penetrated China 
in all directions, and made converts among the high and low without 
number The empress Helena, one of their converts, was induced by 
them u write a letter to the pope, Alexander VII., in the humblest 
possible terms, calling herself his servant, an unworthy, poor CJhinose 
woman. She beg^ the poj>e, on her knees, and with her face to the 
pound, to favor hp with a look of grace and acceptance, expresses 
her entire subjection to his holiness, and begs him to send to China 
some more of th-i holy Jesuits. &c,., dated December, 1660. In 1665, 
toe Jesuits wpe on the pinnacle of glory in China. Adam Schall, a 
Gorman by birth, but a consummate Jesuit, became a mandarin of the 
first order, and prpidentof the tribunal of mathematics at Peking. 
The emporars of China were never before used to leave their palace, on 
imy occasion whatever ; hut to Schall the emperor paid more than 
20 Mrsonal visits, within two years! One of his birth-days, when he 
pugnt to received on his throne the congratulations of his court, 
1^ spent Wholly In the private dwelling of Schall. A great number of 
Jesuits' was now admitted into the empire, among whom was P. Ve^ 
blest, who afterwards became a mandarin of the first order Schall 
was Intrusted with the education of the heir of the throne. His influ- 
enee sesui^ to hairs no bounds. When the Dutch endeavored to esta- 
hlhAi theft commeros in China, and ca^e with immense presents to the 
smiietorto ohtadn permission to traffie In his dominions, it cost Schall 
twt a word to prbjndice the monarch against them, and frustrate their 


whole plan entirely. I pass over all the qtiarmls of the Jesuits with the 
Domintcans and the Capuchins. They were the ruin of Roman Catho- 
licism in China. Worthy of notice is the courage with widbh the Je- 
suits enoountered danger, imprisonment, and even death, In timet of 
persecanion, and the intrepidity with which they often entered the field 
again, when it was smoking wnh (he blood of their martyrs. Once, af- 
isr a season of persecution, four Jesuits entered upon the field again, 
and were seized and decapitated. After making all due allowance for 
the foci that the Edlfiantee Lettres were written by Jesuits, the suifor- 
ings related in the secoAd and third volumes must have matter oflkct 
at the bottom, sufilcient to form a considerable martyrology. Yet per- 
secution did not at first affect very sensibly their success in making 
proselytes, and would never have dene them injury if the power of 
truth had been on their side. The series of calamities which at lost 
reduced popery to the tow state in which it is at present, began during 
the lifetime of Schall. He himself, together with other Jesuits, was put 
into chains, and though released again after some time, he died from 
the consequences of the hardships and deprivations of his imprisnn- 
mnnt. Towards the close of the seventeenth Century, the difltouUies 
lietween the Jesuits and the Dominicans and Capuchins increased, and 
Roman Catholicism in China declined correspondingly. Persecutions 
at, last followed. After all the missionaries were expelled ftorn the 
empire, some of the Jesuits still remained at Peking in the capacity of 
mathematicians, retained much influence, and renmiiied in the po^s- 
sion of three houses in the city, each of which afforded them the annual 
rent of 50,000 German dollars. In 1780, Mr. Hallerstem, a Jesuit of 
Suabia, was yet a mandarin and president of the mathematical tribunal 
at Peking 

“ From the annals of the Propaganda, the work above mentioned, it 
appears that China is by no means given up by them ; on the contrary, 
the efforts to reduce it to the pope are becoming more vigorous now. 
There is still a bishop at Sii Tshuen, and a college at the coniines of the 
province, (1827.) In 1827 they suffered somewhat, but none of their 
converts apoislaiized. About 1,300 leacrues on the north of Su-Tshuen, 
at Yel-Klang, there are living above 200 Roman Catholic exiles, with 
4 priests to minister uiilo them. In 1823, the apostolic vicar of Chancy 
sent a priost there, to visit them and strengthen them in the faith 
The same year the emperor permitted all to return to their homes, if 
they would forsake their now religion. Only five individuals made 
use of their permission. 

“From the miasion of Tong-King, the intelligences fVom 1828 state, 
that the present kincr, Miiih-Menh, though he docs not literally perse- 
cute the misaiormries, yet he will not permit any new ones to enter in- 
to his dominions. Those who have been in the empire for some ilm«' 
he keeps In the capital, under his immodiato inspection, pretending to 
have European papers which he wished them to translate for him, liut 
probably to send litem away os soon as convenient There arc, at present, 
Mr. Lenger, aposuilic vicar, and three priests, one of whom, Mr Poii- 
deroux, cm barked for the mission in 1827. The mission prospers in 
spite of all these hlnderances In 1825, they baptized 297 inilividuaN, 
and m 1826, 1,006. The numlter of ecclesiastical functions performed, 
at that single mission, during one year, will give us an idea of the pros- 
perity of the mission, and the activity of the missionaries. In 1826, 
they baptized children of believers, 3,237, and of unbelievers, about 
lOdO; adults. 1,006; confirmed baptisms, administered by catechists or 
Christians, during the absence of a priest, 5.365; heard confessions, 
177.456; administered the communion 78,692 times; vlntici, 1,303; 
extreme nnclions, 2,706. They had marriages, 943, and confirmations, 
3,941.” (From a letter of Mr. Messen, missionary at Bon-Bang, 
March 25ih, 1827.) 

According to a census taken in 1R13, under the authority of the rm- 
jieror Kea-King. the official returns c.arried the population of China to 
the amount of 362,147,183 souls. The harvest in Cniua is indeed gre/it, 
but the laliorers are few. Preachers, and teachers, ami writers, and 
printers in much larger numbers are wanted, to spread the knowledac 
of Goii and our Savior among the Chinese language nations. The Je- 
do-Chinese Gleaner at Malacca, the Canton newspapers, and the Chi 
nese Repository, have all risen up since Dr. Morrison commenced ins 
missiori. Missionary voyages hove been performed, particularly by 
Mr. GutzlaflT, and the Chinese sought out at various places under Eu- 
ropean control, in the Archipelago, as well as in Siam, at the Loochoo 
islands, at Corea, and along the coast of China itself^ up to the very 
walls of Peking. 

Loang-a-fa is much occupied in printing. On Sundays, he explains the 
Scriptures to such persons as he can collect. Only iO Chinese have 
been baptized. The language was formerly thought to be an insur- 
mountable difficulty, but it has l>een overcome. Dictionaries, gram- 
mars. vocabularies, and translations have been penned and printer]. 

CHINSURAH ; a town of Hindostan, in Bengal, with a fortress. It 
stands on the west bank of the Hooglv, 22 miles north of Calcutta. The 
principal houses are built of brick, with terraced roofs, in the Moorish 
stylo In consequence of a convention entered into on the part of his 
Britannic majesty with the king of the Netherlands, it was ceded to the 
l^gtish in 1825. 

The Rev. Robert May, who was sent out by the L. M. S., with a 
view of aiding the mission at Yizagapatam, especiaily in the tuition of 
children, for which he had a peculiar talent, was enabled, after a long 
detention In America, to proceed to India. He landed at Calcutta, No- 
vomlier 21, 1812, and, by a peculiar concurrence of circumstances, 
was led to settle at Chinsurah. Soon after entering on his labors, he 
was bereaved of Mrs. May. 

In 1816, the number of schools under Mr. May^s care was 30, in 
which there were more than 26()0 children. The Rev. Mr. Pearson, 
who Was highly qualified for the work, was afterwards sent out to hw 
assistance ; and he was also joined by an European, Mr. Harle, who 
was ftiily approved by Mr. Townloy and himself, to assist in the super- 
intendence of those seminaries. In the benevolent effort still further 
to extend the moans of instruction, Mr. May finished his earthly ca- 
reer. Mr. Pearson received from the inhabitants a written roquMi m 
perform the duties of the settlement church, which he accepted. Wlin 
vigor and success, he, with bis colleague, Mr. Harle, carried on the 
schools; and into one or two of them the British system was Introduc- 
ed, in which it approached the perfection exhibHed In Englandy tu 
schools conducted on the same principle. 
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MaMr«. Tpwnloy and Hampson, wlio visited the schools at GhiASU< 
rah and its vicinity in 1810, reported, that they were in the most pros- 


The knowledge of tl)e truth is daily spreading atCiiittagong. Preach- 
ing IS maintained m the schoul*rcMini, at the jail, in the markets and 


nerous state ; and of tho schools at Banklpcxir, under the particular streets Three natives iiave been baptized. Many !^)man Catholics 
Ilf Mr. Ha.plA. their A/>.Rniint wee nnuallv favont* are searchine^ the Scrintures. In twn lutvs.’ iaf.hfir.lM thAre hpa ^^^YT 


blOi 

addition to these engagements, the missionaries were variously 
occupied. . , . 

Mr. Pearson established a printing press tortly under the patronage 
of Calcutta School S,, the profits or which he designed to devote to the 
Bengal A, M, S. 

Tho native schools at this station were visivsd by many respectable 
individuals of intelligence and discernment, who highly admired their 
econoi^, and regarded them as models for all schools of this descfip' 
tion. The manner in which they were conducted met also with the 
entire approbation of his excellency Mr. Overbeck, the Dutch governor 
of Chinaiiraiijy whose iiboraliiy, on the part of his governinent, they 

^^he*C?!iS»urali schottis were gratuitously supplied with books by tho 
Calcutta School Book soctetj/, who ordered 1000 copies of Mr. rear- 
son’s Bengalee and English grammar to be printed at their solo ex- 

^^Roligious books in Bengalee wore extensively circulated, and scarcely 
a day passed without numerous applications for them at tho mission- 
house. 

lu IB20, a bungalow chaiiol was erected on the outside of one of the 
gates of the town Here, or on the road-sido, the missionaries daily 
took their stand. 

In 1821, an additumal n-Hive sclwml commenced at a village callod 
Khonnian ; the expense of which was defrayed hy his highness the 
rajaii of Burdwon The active exertions of Mr Pearson in this do- 
parimont, aho, received the express approliation of his excellency the 
marquis of Hastings. . . 

Tho indifforont slate of Mr Pearson’s iioalth rendorod a visit to Eng- 
land necessary, whore ho arrived on the Hih April, 1824. 

At the close of the yoat^ the Kev. Jobn^Edmonds and Mrs. Edmonds 

arrived at ■■ ‘ - — 

aid m the - . .. - .. . 

loss of Mrs Muudy, who departed this life, after a short iilnoss, on the 
30th of the preceding July. Tins' pleasure was, unluippil;^, of. short 
duration Mr-i. Kdiuontls boing mcapaide of Iwaring the climate, Mr 
Edmonds wius roluctaully obliged to return wuli her Ui England, whicli 
they roachod, March 20, 1827, Mr Pearson, who einbarked on liis 
rolurn to India on tho 20lh of June, arrived safe at Cliinsuiah, and rc 
fiumod the superintcudeuco of the native schools 

TUo Rev. A. F. Lacroix, formerly of tho Netherlands soaefy, the 
commitum of which h.ui deemcii it expedient to rollmiuish their missions 


scholan ; and in four girls’ schools, 129 scholars, all tho latter of Mut* 
sulman families. 

CHITTORE ; a mwn of Hindoatan, on the west frontiers of the Car- 
natic, chief of a strong billy district. It is 82 miles W. by N. Ma- 
dras; E. Ion. I(y, jw. lat. 13° 15’ 10,000 inhabitants. 

The Rev. Mr, and Mrs. Jennings, appointed by tho L. M. S., have 
labored at this station. Messrs. Crisp and Taylor engaged to' visit this 
promising field alternately, every 4 montlis, until the arrival uf the mis- 
sionury. 

Mr Crisp commenced those periodical visits in the early pan of 
182G, and, during his slay, formed, in compliance wiih their own re- 
quest. a iiumbtT of native Christi.ins Ijclonging to the place (converts 
from paganism and Mnhatnmodamsm) into a Christian church. 

Tho Ri‘v. Henry Harper, the chaplain at this station^ iC M. S.,) 
actively superintended the schools for about three years, till Uts removal 
U) Hydrabad, and was otherwise mstrunientiil of much good. On the 
first of June, 1831, Mr. Joimiiigs departed to his eternal rest, univer- 
sally lamented 

J E Nunruo is now the missioiiary at Chittore, with 2 native assistants. 
CJongregations, 75 Scholars, 177. Tracts and portions of Scripture 
diatribuled, 32i.5. Prospects encouraging. 

CHOCTAWS ; a trilie of Indiana, wlicwe country extends from the 
Toinbigbee river on the cast to the MiHslssinpl river on the west, and 
from the Chickasaw country the north to tuo spttlomcnta of tho stale 
of Mississippi on tho snutli Its cMitiro length is about 150 niilos, and 
its brnadtii about 140 miles Its average extent is much leas, embrac- 
ing about 7,000,000 acres. TIumi iciritory was formerly much larger. 
Ti^e popiUatiou is about 20.000 Tin rty years ago their mimbor was pro- 
bably 30,000 Tbcy an* ilivided into 2 (.lasses, which embrace the 
whole tribe. Momliers of the Sami' class nevei intermarry, so that the 
huslKnid and wife always belong to different classes, and the children 


at Clunsurah, to t(\o joy of Mr. Mundy, who greall'y reqipred belong to the class of the mothers Their irndiuons are very vamie 
be bu.sinoa.s of tlie mission, and was deeply .siiffermg from the and uncertain They retain some faml idea of a superior 


they have no conception of a being purely spiritual 
word in their language to denote a spiritual existence 


They have no 
They ancle-ntly 


regarded tho sun as a god They did nut arkiinwledgo a superintend- 
ing providence, iiff«*rc(i no sat rifice, eiigiignd in no worship When the 
inquiry has been made, “Did you ever think of Cod 7” they answer, 
“ Hoh c.m we think of him of whom we know nothing Witchcraft 
formerly was believed, and orrasloned great terror and the loss of many 
lives The) were genernlly indolent and much tvddici(‘d to drunken- 
ness Rev E Cornelius, l.iie see rotary of the A. Ji C F AT,, visited 


commituitt of which h.ul deemed il expedient to roJimiuisn ineir missions ness xvev r. ^ «. .. j ^ - - - r - - 

in this part of the world, was recently received into connexion with then nation the 

the k , and will, for the present at l;ast, act f^.coneert wiUiJs ^^y f(y“^^^^ 

tho Cherokees’ arrived at tiic place since called Bljtot, in remem- 
brance of the Rev John Elliot, on the 27tli of June, 1818 It was then 
an uiihrokon forest They wen joined soon hy other helpers, and 


missionaries at this station, whore he had for sovordl years previously 
labored. „ , 

The inhaliitani'i of Chimiurah are George Muiidy, missionary. 

Mr. Higgs died in the begiuning of Docernher, 1832 No recent report 
of the state of tho mission. 

CHIPPEWAYS (StveOjiBWAw) 

CHIRRAPOONJEE; a sUition of tho Serauiporc Baptists, beyond 
Silliel, in the east of Bengal, corninenced m 1832. A. B Lish, mis 


proceeded to erect the necessary Imildinps, and (though severely af- 
flicted with sii'knofW, und tried m other ways) lo open the school with 
10 scholars, on the IGlli of the next April The (dioctaw’s manlfesied 
much mlere.st lu the succi'ss of the mission They also gave in behalf 
ty due to them from the government of the United 


LmnaiV" l»on‘ ptod hoa" f..r Iho of Iho of .ho wiCir 


year 1821. Other eUiiiims were occupied, and scboois openori m soon 
M circumstances would permit , at which the Board have furnished tlie 
graluiuma sarvw^es of 33 men and 33 Women, whose average term of 
labor has been more than f> years each Of the men employed, 5 were 
preacliers, 12 VlwHil-lcachcrs, 8 farmers, 7 mechanles, 1 
Schools have lioen opened and taught at 13 stations In ics5J, tne loi- 
lowing Btalemenl was furnished. 


kind T!m New Testimeni h.is been irau.slated for „ 

CHirPORK, a vill.ige in tho north part of Caleutia The t. A b 
has recently established a promising native sehiKil here. 

Chjtpore is now an 0111*111111011 of the B. M. S. wliere, with several 
other villasres Mr G Pearce holds regular services . , 

CIinTAGONG ; a district in the S E part of Bengal, Hindostan; 
extending 120 miles, by 2.5, average breadth; separated from Birniah, 
e.wt, hy a rangii of mountainous forests ; the bary ol Bengal ia on the 
west ; 230 miles cast Calcutta. It was ceded lo the BritHi m 1/60, who 
have here a military force, and a civil establishment. The inhabitants 
are Mohamraedan.s, IImdoo.si, and Mugs, with a few Portuguese, 
amounting in all to about 1,200,000 The JVIuga fled from the tyranny 
of the Birman government 

They resemble tho Birmans in language and manners; have no 
caste ; and are intelligent, frank, and kind. They (Kxupy the country 
south of Chittagong, for about 100 miles, to RamcK). . .r , „ Thn nf the Uhoeiawa who were to be removed at the expense of 


Sfatwfis 
Elliot 
May how 
Goshen 
Emmaijs 

Total 


No. of Scholars. 
41 

ff 29 

23 


Stations No. of Scholars. 
Juzon’s Ifi 

Hebron 37 

Yoknokehaya 28 

Hikasiiubbaha 10 


8 


250 



111 uis ufvioiaoior anil iiiuiivi, ^ nfthum The 

expired ; iK*. however, before be lv>d writloo >" ‘ho ludse of .he coert, of U om ine 
exEueitto the raeh deed of hie munbrer. aud en.rea.ine .hat ha mi^l h-.®ca. iruiw 
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nroMNTticm of whom are lAaveo and colored people. The north point 
liee In W. ion. 47', N. lat. 17® 27". 

The U. B. In Antigua having been retiiatedly solicited to extend 
their missionary labors to this island, Messrs. Birkby andGotwald were 
sent thither In June, 1777. 

Having hired a house in the town of Basseferre, they commenced 
preaching to the negroes ; but, though these attended in considerable 
numbers, and the brethren were countenanced in their undertaking by 
many of the proprietors, the progress of the gospel was commratively 
slow ; as, in 1784, seven years from the first estaUishment at the mis- 
sion, the number of converts scarcely exceeded 40. 

In 1795, the brethren purchased a piece of ground <hr the establish- 
ment of a regular settlement, and the place of worship which they 
now erected was so numerously attended, that a more spacious church 
soon became indispensably necessary. 

A sacred flame was now kindled in the island, which continued to 
spread, until, in the course of a few years, the congregation consisted 
of 2500 , and the attendance on public worship was so nimierous, that 
It was only on the week day evenings the hearers could be accommo- 
dated within the walls of ine church : on the Sabbath, when the ne- 
groes were in the habit of coming from various distant plantations, groat 
numbers were obliged to remain in the open air around the building. 

Jn 1792, the town of Basseterre was visited by a dreadful inundation ; 
and a hurricane which raged in the ensuing autumn proved extremely 
destructive ; but, on each of these occasions, the missionaries were 
mcrcirully ^rserved, though their premises sustained considerable in- 
jury. The work of the Lord also continued to prosper, and, in the 
course of a short time, they obtained the privilege of preaching to the 
negroes on no less than 50 plantations. 

The invasion of St. Christopher liy a French fleet, which had pre- 
viously lieen anticipated, took place on the 5th of March, 1806 ; when 
general Balhot fixed his head-quartets in the neighborhood of the mis- 
Btonaries, and stationed a guard of 4 privates and a corporal at the en- 
trance of their burial-ground, A capitulation, however, Iwing agreed 
upon, the enemy rnjitled the island, after levying a contribution, burn- 
ing SIX vessels, spiking the cannon, and destroying the powder maga- 
zine ; and the brethren wore enabled to resume their labors without 
Airther fear of interruption 

In the year 1819 a new sottlomont, called JieUiPsda, began lobe 
formed on the Cay on estate; and on the 2.5th of FcViniary, 1821, the. 
church at that place was solemnly consecrated for the celebration of 
divine worship 

In January, 1787, the Rev. Dr. Coke, .accompanied by the Rev. 
Messrs. Baxter, Clarke, and Hammett, of the IF S ^ visited this 
Island." 

" In February, 1789," says Dr Coke, "I again visited St. Christo- 
pher, and had the satisfaction of being personally convinced of tlie 

f rreat benefits which had resulted from the introduction of the gospel 
iito thi.s island. 

From this period the mission coriliriuedto flourish, under the super- 
intendence or those ministers who from time to tune visited the island, 
on the Itinerating plan adopted in the Wesleyan connexion. 

In the spring of 180?, the members in the society at St. Christopher 
amounted to 2587, and a great blessing apiieared to rest on tiie general 
afliiirs of the mission. 

From this period wo Imvo no historical documents relative to the 
stale of the mission in St Christopher till the year 1816, when 
Messrs Wliitworth, Raiiy , and Whitehouse observe, — The fall of the 
year in this, and in many of the islands, has been sickly ; but we feel 
nlcasuro in stating, that though many of the. members of our societies 
havi! fallen victims to death, yot, in their last moments, they witnessed 
a good confession. " 

"In September, 1819," suy.s Mr. Gilgrass, "the inhabitants of this 
island were dreadfully alarmed by a hurricane Since the hurricane 
rhorc has boon very little trade, or work of any kind, for free people, 
and every article of f«xid has liecome very dear indeed." 

On Sunday, January Ist, 1825, Wesley chapel, lielonglng to the so- 
ciety, from whose founder it takes its name, was dedicated to the so- 
lemnities of religion, before a very crowded and dM^tivc congrega- 
tion, al wliirh were many persons of the first distinefifin. 
CHIU8TIAiVBURG; a Danish fort on the Gold coast, Africa. 
CHUMKRAH ; a station of tho A, 11, U m Birmah, Miss Sarah 
Cummings, miasioimry ; 2 native assistants This is a principal station 
among llie Karens, three days' journey up the fkilwen, north of Maul- , 
inoin Miss Cummings repaired to this spot in April, 1833. There 
liad previously l)een a board ing-schonl of alxiut 12 scholars. A spirit 
of iiifiuiPV IS extending around 

CHUMIE ; a mission station, in South AfVica, among the Caffros, 
situated on tiie Chunne river, in tho midst of a fertile and tiopulous 
1 ountry. The village is laid out on n regular plan, to which all the 
CaiTre'i submit who liuild on the premises. 

In 1821, the Rev J. Brownlee and W. R. Thompson, missionaries, 
and Mr Jolin Bonnie, assistant, commenced laboring here. The colo- 
nial government supports tiie two missionaries, and the Otcugovo Mis- 
sionary society the assistant This misi^on was commenced in com- 
pliance with the earnest solicitation of Gaika, one of tho principal 
chiefs of the Caffres, for a Christian instructor, and one to teach him 
and his people the most useful arts of civilized life. A small congrejra- 
tion of atieativc worshippers has been collected, and of the piety of 
many hope is indulged The missionaries are extensively gaining In- 
fluence with the Caffires, and the way is rapidly preparing for the in- 
twrdnctlon of the gospel and the arts of civilized fife. Mr. Brownlee 
has lately removed to Tzatzoe's kraal. 

No late Intelligence has been received from Chumie. 

; a town and fortress of HIndostan, in 
AHthabad, chiofof a^irict which is fertile to the north and moun- 
tainous to the eqWh, - 


ed others in the surrounding villages, at convenient distances, so as to 
admit of stated or occaskmad visitation. He also conducted the assem- 
Mies of native Christians. 

A convenient spot of ground fbr the erection of a church having been 
fixed on, the owner being requested to dispose of it, generously oflbred has 
a gift, for the purpose intended ; and the marquis of Hasting was pleas- 
ed to aid the collection by the very liberal donation of lOflO sicca rupees. 

In the following year, Mr. Bowley wishing to superintend the press, 
visited Calcutta, and was there solemnly set apart to the sacred mi- 
nistry, by the imposition of hands, according to the usage of the Ger- 
man Lutheran church. Mr. Greenwood regularly ofiRciated at Chunar 
twice on Sundays, and on Werlnesday ovenhigs to the European in- 
habitants cS the station. Hue sciiools also were prospering, and new 
ones were opened. 

In 1824, Mr. Bbwiey's important Hinduwee Testament (altered from 
Martyn's) was completed. 

The bishop of Calcutta, accompanied by the archdeacon, passed Sun- 
day, Septemtier 12th, 18S1S, at this station, of which tho latter gives tho 
Allowing account 

" At Cihunar, I may say, we beheld more tlian had been previously 
told us. On Saturday morning, 67 of Mr. Bowley ’s congregation were 
admitted to confirmation, together with nearly the same number of 
Euro{)eana. Noxt day, a still greater number of native Christians 
communicated, together with a large number of Europeans. Several 
gonUeraeii came from Benares, and some oMcers from Sultampnre 
The whole had the appearance of a jubilee ; and the fine church, which 
the bishop calls hancWmie and appropriate, was entirely filled." 

Mr. Bowlny has lieen joined by Mr. J. Landeman, a country-born 
person, who was dismissed to his station by the Calcutta committee, 
on the 15lh of December, 1826 On the 17th Fehruaiy, 1827, he open- 
ed one of the schools, whicti is m the bazaar, fur public worship, for 
the s))ecial benefit of tho heathen, intending to hold Hindostanee ser- 
vice there twice a weak, in addition to the services in the church ; 
about 60 wore present. The novelty soon attracted great crowds, espe- 
cially of the higher class of the natives ; and a subscription was, in 
consequence, opened for the erection of a chapel and school-house in 
the bazaar. Several of the natives appear to have already felt the 
power of tho gospel * 8 adults received baptism in the course of a few 
months; of these, 3 ware devotees, '2 of whom wore deeply learned m 
all that belongs to the Hindoo syslem. 

Mr. Btiwley coiitirniea (1833) to itinerate throughout tho vicinity of 
Chunar as in former years No return of schools has apiieared ; 3,900 
tracts have boon printed Tho native Christian congrr^tion appears 
well. 

CLAN WILLIAM , a town In Capo Colony, South Africa, about 250 
miles north Cane Town Tliis is one of the stations of the Rhenish 
Missionary society, 6 miles from Wupperlhul, the liead-quarlers of the 
mission. 

CLEAR CREEK : a station of tho A. B. C F. M among the Choc- 
taws, west of the Mississlpni. Ebenezor Hoichkin, teacher, his wife, 
and Anna Burnham. No church. ^ 

COCHIN ; a province on the west coast of Southern Hindoslan, lying 
between those of Malaliar and Travancore, 80 miles lone and 70 broad. 
Nearly one-third of this province is attached to that of Malabar The 
remainder, which contains extensive forosis of teak, is governed by a 
rajah, who is tributary to the British, and generally resides al Tripon- 
taiw. 

The while and black Jews, who had 7 synagogues, were estimated, 
by Dr, Buchanan, at 16,000. The Dutch inhabitants, who are nume- 
rous, were formerly Cliristian in their religion, but they have, generally, 
relapsed into idolatry or Mohammedanism, or become Roman Catho- 
lics, for waul of protesiant instruction. Tho native and country-born 
Portuguese population Is very large. 

Cochin, a sea-pnrl of the above province, situate on a low island, 
formed by a river which, a little below, enters Into tho sea. Hero, in 
1903, the Portuguese erected a fort, which was the first possessed by 
them in India. In 1663, it was taken by tho Dutch; and taken from 
them in 1795, by the British, to whom it was ceded in 1814. The traf- 
fic of this place is considerable, and the chief exports are pepper, carda- 
moms, leak, sandal- wood, cocoa-nuts, coir cordage, and cassia. Ills 97 
miles H. Sv E Calcutta. E. Ion. 76° 17', N. lat. 9® 57'. 

Tlie inbahitanta of Cochin arc now estimated at 300 Protestants, 10,- 
000 papists, 1000 Jews, 2000 Moliammedans, and 6000 Hindoos. Samu- 
el Ridsdale and Stephen liiina, missionaries, with many native assis- 
tants; 00 communicants , 333 scholars ; besides seminaries in Cochin for 
males and females. 

CODRINGTON COLLEGE ; an institution in the Island Barba- 
does, undef the care of the Gospel Propairation society Tt was laid in 
rtiina by the recent hurricane which desmated that island. 

COILADI ; a village in the Madras presidency, East Indies, wliero 
the C, M. S. have a school. 

(X)IMBATOR£, 90 miles south-west of Salem, and 100 south of Se- 
rinrapatam. Mission commenced by the L, M. S. in 1830, W. B. 
Addis, missionary ; 2 native readers. Much encouragement in preach- 
ing the gospel. Congregations, 50. First convert baptized in March, 
1832. 

COLOMANTKEN ; a village in the province of Tan lore. 

COLOMBO ; the capital of Ceylon. It was built in 1638, by the Por- 
tuguese, vHm, in 1656, were expelled by the Dutch ; and the latter sur- 
rendered it to the British in 1796. The fort, upwards of a mflo in cir- 
cuit, stands on the extremity of a peninsula, and is strong both by 
nature and art. The city is built more in the European style than any 
other garrison in India, and is naltrly divided into four equal quarters 
by two principal streets, to Which smaller ones run parallel, with con- 
necting lanes between them. The Pettah, or Black Town, without tho 
walls of the city, ia very extensive ; and in the street next the sea is an 
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. J u ^.1 t 1 ' unauccessftilly at- %xeellent fish market. On the rivers in the vicinity of Colombo there 

t^ptM by I * . i ^ ceded to them by are about 300 flat-bottomed boats moored, with entire &milies on Iwiard, 

whohav, 


miles S. S. W. Benares, and 68 E S. E. Allahabad. 

Mr. William Bowley, a young man born in the country, and con- 
nected whh the O. M S., was settled at this place in 1816. From 
the time of his arrival, he was ^igonUv occupied in forming and su- 
perintending eehoojs for the natives Tb one central school he attach- 


i no other dwellings. Tho inhabitants amount to above 50,000. 
Colombo is the chief place for the staple trade of tho island, and is situ- 
ated in a rich' district on the west coast, toward tho south part of the 
Island. 66 miles W. S. W, of Kandy. E. Ion. 80° 2' N. lat. ^ 63'. 

In toe year 1740, the Rev. Messrs. Eller ami Nitschmaun, Jun., of 
the U. B., visited the island of Ceylon. On their arrival at Colombo, 
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wary iWng appeared auspicious to their undertakine, as Mr. ImhoiT, 
the governor, received them with the greatest kindbess, and readily 
agree<l to focilitaie their journey into the interior of tha country. 

lu 1805, the Id. M. S, sent out several missionaries to Ceylon : one 
of whom, the Rev. Mr. Palm, was appointed, 8 years after, to the Dutch 
Church at Colombo. 

In 1812, the Rev. Mr. Chater, of the Baptist M. S., was recom- 
mended to attempt the establishment of a missionary station in this city. 

On the 20th of March, Mr and Mrs. Chater embarked for Ceylon, and, 
after a voyage of about 26 days, arrived in safety at Colomlio, where 
they wore received with much kindnesss by the governor and some 
other gentlemen of the colony; and though no immediate opening ap- 
peared for the accomplishment of their principal object, their proposal 
of establishing a school was cordially approved. The periodical ac- 
counts of the Baptist M. 8. were also introiiuced among some respecta- 
ble persons, who appeared rather friendly. In addition to tliese pleas- 
ing circumstances, Mr. Chater soon afterwards obtained permission to 
preach in English, previous to his acquiring the Cingalese language ; 
three friends agreed to purchase a warehouse, and to put it in decent 
repair, for the celebration of divine worship ; and In Mr. Palm he found 
an agreeable neighbor and acordial friend. Mr. Chater preached twice 
a week in English. 

After a long continuance of apparently unproductive labor, Mr. Cha- 
ter had the pleasure, in September, 1824, or receiving into the church 
8 mcrahers, chiefly young persons ; and several others appeared to be 
under hopeful impressions. In 1825, other additions were made to their 
number; Imt the schools fluctuated much from sickness and other 
causes. Mr. Chater published a free translation of Allehic’s Alarm, m 
the Porliigiiese language, and was appointed secretary to a reltgiotta 
tract society recently formed. 

In 1814, several Wesleyan missionaries arrived at Ceylon, and two 
were stationed at Colomliii As the government seminary at that place 
contained mar^ Cingalese yonilw who had aiMiuired a suflicient know- 
ledge of the English language to enaide them to interpret it to their 
countrymen, atvl as native congregations could easily he collected in 
the ditferent schools which were opened, Messrs Harvard ami Clough 
resolved, in this way, to diaseminaiu the truth ; and uniler their super- 
intendence, several of tlie villages in the neighiiorhood were supplied, 
every Sabbath, with public means of religiouM instruction 
Shortly after this, another priest w;is intiodiiccd to tiie missionaries, 
by George Nadon.<i, who wisiied to renounce Iludhism, having lieen 
long dissatisfied with it, and wa.s ultimately baptized liy the niune of 
Hen lam in Parks ; the first name being clio.sen out of respect to Mr. 
Clough, and the second from the same feeling bjw.irds Mrs, Harvard’s 
father. 

From the first residence of the misaionnrics in tiiia city, it wnslheir 
practice to deliver a sermon to children and young people at the 
comnienceinerit of tVie ye.ir, at Kast.er, and at Whitsuntide ; and, on 
these occasions, they were generally attended by crowds of native.^, 
both old and young, who flocked together from the surrounding villa- 
ges The aeVvioe held on new-year’s day, 1818, was rendered pecu- 
liarly lateresting by the attendance of two priests, named Don Adrian 
de Shiva and Don Andris de Silva, who, having been convinced of 
their former errors, and having passed the usual time of probation, 
made an open remmciatiou of Hualiistn, iirul took uiKin tbcmr<elvc8, in 
the most solemn manner, the name and character of disciples of Christ 
Don Ailrian was afterwarils appointed to ofliciate na a (‘ing.ile.Me local 
pre.ic.her, ami Don Andris asainiwier in ont* of the native Hchools; 
anditis pleasing to add, that they have coniinuod to prosecute their 
holy calling, under liic supcrinleudcnce of the mission 
Ebonezer Daniel ami Hendrick Slcrs were afterwards rnKssHinaricis at 
Colombo Mr Daniel, having a perfeeJ knowledge of the language, Ks 
publishing the guspel with great assiduity Two natives have liccii 
baptized. In 15 sclvxds there are 6o4 children 
Connected with the Wesleyans in Colombo are B Clough and D J 
Gogerly The European cougrogalious are large and very serious 
Several interesting conversions "amouer the Komnu Catholics have taken 
place. Members. I*2(J Scholars, 410, in 7 schools 

COMBACONUM , a village lietween Tramiucbar and Tanioro, 
Hindostan, 20 miles from Taiijore About the Lommencement of the 
oightponlh century, the Danish misstonancs laliored here with suc- 
cess; and, in 1747, their congregation amounted to upwards of 500. 
Recently, the C K. 8 has supported a native priest at this placo. 

In 1823. the Rev G T Bnrenbrvck came liere from Madra.s, with 


a view of fixing himself m llio most, convenient place for superintend- 
ing the establishments of the C. M 8. in the Tanjoro country. 

The Rev. Mr. Mead, of the L. M S , who removed, lu 1825, to Com- 
haconum, for the iiencfil of his health, labored here He had a sinaU 
English congregaima ; also a Tamul congregation, consistiwg of alwut 
40 persons. He performed several missionary tours in the neighboring 
country, preached the gospel to many people, and saw tlhc Scriptures 
and tracts well received ; of the latter several thousands were put into 
circulation. 

The native readers, of whom there are six, under Mr, Mead’s direc- 
tion, itinerated among the adjacent villages, for the purpose of publicly 
reading the Scriptures and conversing with the people on religious sub- 
jects That4hey performed these services with con.siderablc ability and 
zeal, is apparent from their journals 
The number of inhabitants at Combacomnn in 18'H# about 40,000. 
Edmund Crisp, missionary, with 4 native readers. Mr. Crisp coiir 
tinuesto receive great encouragement in every department of his la- 
lors; at the various services, increased attention and seriousness are 
observed. The number of native Christians under the care of the mis- 
aion is 34 males and 46 females. Mr. Crisp often addresses largo con- 
gregations of heathen on four afternoons in the week. 

Inhabitants of Comheconum in 1833, 42,000, with many large and 
populous villages. Edmund Crisp, missionary, with 4 native readera. 
Communicants, 11. Candidates, 5. Baptized adults, 60. Scholars, 468. 
Tracts fee. drstributeil, 3,262. * , , , 

CONAGOODY ; a village in the province of Tanjore At this place 
and Mortaputty , 200 families have become catechumens 
OONDACHY ; a place on the coast of Ceylon, where there Isa pearl 
fishery. Mr. Spaulding, of the A. B. C, F. M.y on one occasion dis- 
tributed 7000 tracts. 


^NSTANTINOPLE (the city of Constantine,) called by the oH- 
en^ nauons Cerwton^ia, and by the Turks Istambol. It was 
built by Ctonstoniine m », and named from him. It has been besieged 
24 times, but mken only 6 tunes Wiihout the suburbs it is about 11 
miles in circuit , including the suburlw it is 55 miles. The number of 
^ Hammer at 630.000; by others at 

1 ,000,000 , of whom over 200,000 are Greeks, more than 40,000 are Arme- 
man Christians, more than 60,000 Jews, and the remainder Turks. 
The number of inos(]ues is almiit 600, 

Constantinople is thus described by Mr, 0«HleU, an American mle- 
aionary, os he approached the city on the 9th of June, 1831. 

” Ah wo approached Constantinople, the most enchanting prospect 
opened tu view. In the country on our left were fields rich in culti- 
vation and fruitfulness. On our right were the little isles of thw sea ; 
and beyond, the lugh lnnd.s of Brixwa, with Olympus, rearing its head 
above the clouda and covered with etornaJ snow. In the city , mosques, 
domes, and hundreds of lofty minarets, were starting up amidst the 
more humble abutles of men, ail emiioaomed m groves of dark cypres 
80 S, which, m some in8tance.s, seemed almost like a forest ; wlnle Ixsfore, 
behind, and around us, were (besides many boats of tiie country) more 
than twenty square rigged vessels, liearing the flags of diflerent nations, 
all under full sail, with a light bill favorable breeze, all converging to 
one point, and that Constantinople. When wc first caught a glimpse 
of Top-Hana Galata and Pera, streudiing from the water’s edge to the 
summit of the hill, and began to sweep round Seraglio point, the view 
Iwcaine most beautiful and sublime. It greatly surpassed all that I had 
ever conceived of it We iiad been sailing along what I should call 
the south side of the city, for four or five iiiilos, and were now entering 
the Bosphorus, with the city on our left, and Scutari on our right 
The mosi^ues of St Sophia urul of sulUin Achined or Selim, (for I have not 
ascertained which,) with the pshiceH and gardens of the present sultan 
Mahmoud, were before \w m ai^ their tnatosiy and loveliness. Nume- 
rous boats were shooting rapidly by uh in all ilirectiuris, giving to the 
scene the appearance of life, activity, pleasure, and business. The ves- 
sels before us iiad l ecn retarded, and those behind had been speeded, 
and we were sweeping round the Golden Horn in almost as rapid suc- 
cession as was possible; every cantain apparently UMing all his skill 
to prevent cunung in contact with ins neighltor, or being earned away 
Iiy the current; ami every passenger apparently, like ourselves, gaz- 
ing with admiration on the numornus obiecls of wonder on every 
hand ” 


The British and FmHgnli 8 has recently employed two agents 
hero and in Ihe vicinity, viz. Me.*.Hr8 Iajcvos anti Barker, who are still 
industriously poniriiing the circulation of the Scrijitnres. This is a 
very commnnumg post lor observation and labor, owing to its central 
situation, Its extensive commerce, ibe gi eat influence of foreign mer- 
chants and travellers, and the facility of nominumcatinn with the noith 
of Europe, the simres of the Black andCasnian seas, and iho most jn- 
terostingcountrics of the Meihferraiieun. For many yea r.s, however, 
the disturbed slate of li*e country Ikis greatly retarded hciiovolent 
efltirts 

Win CtHidell, H 0 O Dwighi, and Win G Sebnuffler, mi.ssiona- 
ries, and their wives, are now empbiyed by the A B C, F. M, at 
(Junstantjtto|)le Mi. Goodell is einjiloyed among tlio Turks, Greeks, 
and Annetiian.s, Mr Dwight c,st)ori.illy aiming the Armenians, and 
Mr hfch.inITIei among ibe Jewi>, The Greek schools liave boon con- 
tinued, and a school opened for girls nt Pera The Armenians have 
many schools of tiwir own. S< hnol Ixiok-^’, cards, and lessons are pro- 
vided for them ThiTc an* 2 young Armenian tear hors, wlio seem 
to lie humble followers of ChrisU A new and valuable system of eilu- 
cation h.is been uncxpi'ctedly intrixluced among the Turks. On tlia 
3d of March, 1834, there were 7 scUikiIs in the iurmcks, in which 
mil lo.ss than 20tXJ Mubamrneduu youths were leceiving the benotiis of 
education. The Amorican niM-.ion, by mean.s of books and otherwise, 
ore able to oxort conside.rable influence on these scImmiIs 

CORFU, (anciently Corey? a;) an island in the Mediterranean, at 
the month of the Adrialie ; about 45 miles long, and from 15 u> 2(1 miles 
wide , Ion 20° 20' E., lat 39° 40' N. Population, GO.DIMI. Si}uare 
miles, ^9 Tiie climate is mild iiut variable, tiio air hoallby, the land 
fertile, and tho fruit excellent Oranget., citrons, the most tlelicauis 
grapes, honey, wax, and oil are exceedingly abundant. This island is 
united with Cephalonia, Zantc, fee , to form a republic, under the de- 
nonunation of ine Seven Islands. Corfu, the capital, has a popula- 
tion of 16,000 It is the see of iin arclililsbop, and the seat of govern- 
moivt of the Ionian islanils ; is defended by 2 fortresses, and has a good 
harbor. In 1818, a university was established iicrc, under the auspices 
of the British government, by the earl of Guilford, who was ap 
pointed chancellor, and who nominated Greeks of the first abilities to 
the (hairs of instruction. The number of students soon amounted to 
160. Since 1822, tiie Rev. Isaac l/iwndos, of tiie L. M S? , lias labor- 
ed in this island In his report of April, 1831, he mentions that the 
hoys’ schools wore 23 in number, and coiitainod 900 children. Female 
schools are established Miss Robertson has one of a high order. Ke- 
figlous tracts are eagerly sought by the Greeks. Sunday scliools In 
and near Corfu have 226 scholars. Mr. and Mrs. Lowndes are active 
m the supermtertdence of 4 girls’ schools in Corfu, and neighlKiring 
villages, containing about 2.50 girls, who make good progress Christian 
L. Korck, M. D., of the C. M. lately at Byra, has removed to Corfu. 

Mr. Lowndes still (1834) remains in Corfu. He continues his aid in 
the niodsrn Greek version from the Hebrew. It is carried on jointly 
by him, Mr. Leeves, and professors Bainbas and Tlpoldoe Scholars, 
140, aiuoug whom are 37 interesting girls. Mrs. Lowndes is much 
occupied with the Greek female scliools. 

CfiRINYEEL ; one of the Syrian churches in Southern India. There 
are 36 houses connected with it. 

(XIRQMANDEL; a village in Soiuhern India, whore is a school, 
belonging to the Pulicat station of the C, M 8. 

COlTA ; a village in Ceylon, about 6 miles S. K. of Colombo, situ- 
ated in a very populous district. Inhabitants, 4500 , . 

The Rev. ^muel LamhriCk, of the C. M 8 , entered on tins desira- 
ble station in December, 1822. A piece of ground of atxiut 6 acres was 
purchased m perpatinty from government, and n dwelling house and 
printing office erected The people among whom he 
ininally Cftiriatians, though many of them profess to boIdBuobisin u* 
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so; tbey «eem, in fact, to be Bndhista in heart, white, for temporal in- 
terest, they call themselves Christians. Lamentable Ignorance, how- 
ever, generally prevails among them. Mr. Mmbrick, in addition to 
tiie establishment of schools, has been exceedingly active in the dis- 
charge of his ministry. 

The Kev, Joseph Bailey arrived at this station on the 28th of August, 
1826, and Mr. and Mrs. Selkirk, on the 1st of September. 

Inhabitants of Cotta, 4500, h> 1833. Samuel Lainbrick, James Selkirk, 
missionaries ; W, Ricisdalo, prinlor. Mr. Bailey Is o»i a visit home. 
Printed at tills station In 1832, 21,000 ijonloiw of Scripture, 1500 school 
books, end 46/100 tracts. ^ ^ . 

OOtTAY am, or CoTYM ; a village on the Malabar coast, Hinuos- 
tan, aiwtit 18 miles from Allente. Including a small circu)t, itcontoins 
about 1000 houses, mul la m the midst of a very populous country. The 
labors of the missionaries liero are principally devoted to the spiritoal 
good of the Syrian Christians on this coast, uf wltom it is necessary to 
premise some ao count . 

The (Syiiav dhris/lnrjs, otherwise ctlled TViomas* ChriDtiana, 
inhabit tho Inh^rioi of Malaiwir and Travancore, in the S. W. part of 
Hindnsttin They extend from north to south 150 or 200 miles, and in 
breadth 4(irn 50 Jk-twenu 50 and 60 cbiirches iieJorii^' to this ancipnt 
branch of the ChriHiian church, which hasproserved the Syriac Scrip- 
tures, in mami’icript. from (Jlirist and the afiostles; and, unconnectra 
wllli llie real of the Cliristian world, has stood for ages, amidst the dark- 
est scenes of idolatry and persecution. The tradition among thorn is, 
that the crospel was planted in Hmdoslan by the ai^oetie Thomas. 
Landing at Cl anganore, nr (Jlienganoor, from Aden, in Arabia, he was 
well received by Mnaleus. king of the country, wiiose son, Zusnn, he 
iiaptized, and nflerivnrds nidained deacon. After continuing some tune 
at Cranganore. he visited the co.uU of Coromandel, and p reach e<1 the 
gospel at Meliqxioi , and final! v at St Thomas’ Mount, near Madras, 
where he was put to death. Hts toinlidong remained ari ohfect of ve- 
neration Dr. Buchanan entertained a deculcd opinion, that we liave 
ns goml authority to beliovo that tho apostle Thomas died In India, as 
that the npostlo Peter died at Koine 

Tliat Chri aiineT exi-sled in India in tlic .second century i.sa fact fully 
fitlestcil Tlie bishop of India was present and signed his name at the 
council of Nice, in 32.5. The next year Frumenliu.s was consecrated 
to that oflico by Athanasius, of Alexandria, and founded many ciwirclies 
in India In tiie tiftii century, a Christian bishop, from Antioch, ac- 
companied by a small colony ofSyriaiH, eniigraietl to India, and settled 
on the coast of Malabar The Syrian Christians enjoyed a succession 
of bishops, appointed hv the patriarch of Antioch, from the beginning 
of the third coiilury, till they were irivmled by tlie Portuguese. They 
still retain the liturgy anciently used in tho clmrches of Syria, and ern 
ploy in their public worship the language spoken by our Savior in the 
streets of Jerusalem. Tho first notices of this people in modern times 
are found in the Portuguese hi.storia9. In 1503, there wore upwards 
of 100 Christian churclies wi the coast of Malabar. As soon as tho 
Portuguese wore able, they oompolled the churches nearest the coast 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the pope, and 1099 they burnt all 
the Syriac and Cluildaic htKiks and records on which they cotdd lay 
their hands The churches which were thus subdued are called the 
Syru-Romnn Chriatinm, and, with the converts from other tribes, 
form a popiildiioii of nearly t60,00fJ Those in the interior would not 
Hiibinit to Rome . but, after a show of union for a time, fled totho mo«n- 
talna in 1653, hid their b'Kiks, and put themselves under the protection 
of the native princes, by wliom they have been kept in a stale of de- 
pression 'Iliese are called the t^uriac Christians AIkiuI 10,000 
i)'’r9iHis, with .5.3 churches, separated from the (Jaltiolics; but in conse- 
riii 'nce of the corrupt doctrines and licentious rhamiers of their associ- 
ates, uniiy iiavc fallen from thoir fonner stale, and very few traces of 
the lu'^h character which they once possessed can now i)e disco- 
vered 

With regard to tin* actual number of these people, it is difticiilt to ar- 
rive at any exact 0000111*1100 It appears, however, most probable, as 
well from the reason of tlie case as from the accoimUtof Auquet'il Du 
Perron, and others, that they were a much more munerous hwly of poo- 
pl'Mii former limes than they are at pre-serit. They now Ihemwdvea 
reckon up 88 ehurchea belonging to their body, of wliich 55 have main- 
tained their independence of the Roman limliff. According to the 
nuwiarcurato csi unate that can be formed, the number of families be- 
longing to tliese 55 churches amounts, at the lowest computation, to 
13.009 ; the inaiorify of these are j)Oor, and support themselves by dally 
Jabor; others employ themselves in merchandise and agriculture. 
Though many among them aro most iiighly re.spectable, especially 
tiiose of tile termed Tiirragan, yet there are none who can justly 
Of sivleil inmi of property; there are very few indeed among them 
ponossed of propeitv to tiio amount of50fK) rupees. 

The nnmlier rtf otftciaiing priests, commonly calleil catanars, is 144. 
These are wholly supported i>y the offfcriugs of the laity, on festival 
diys and on the, administration of the occasional rites of the church, 
which for the most part afllird hut a very scanty support ; and in very 
few Instances do the monthly o^erings received by a catanar exceed 6 
mpties. They are generally of tho best faimlics, and consequently 
upon liielr cliaracter, as to morals and information, dei^nds, In a great 
degree, that of the districts in which they reside. 

The Syrian Christians are. In themselves, awfully sunk and degraded. 
Tlie total dHregard of the Sablmh, tho profanation of the name of God, 
dnmkenness, and, to a cunsidunihle extent, especially among the 
priesOiood, nrhiUery, arc very prevalent among them. 

Ill 1806, this ]>eople was visited >»y the late Dr. Btichanan, who pre- 
sented thoir case to the public, In his Christian Researches, since which 
much has bosn done to meliorate their ccmdiiton He commenc^ a 
translation of the New Testament into the Syrian language, which has 
been completed and piiblislied since hw death, and copies sent to each 
of the churches. 

Some account of other means adopted for their welfare remains to be 
given. 

Colonel Munro, the company’s resklont in Travancorc, having erect- 
ed a college at Cotym, for the education of the Syrian priests, wished 
to place an English clergyman on the Acconlingly the Ilev. 
Benjamin Bailey proceeded, with Mrs Bailey, overland to Travan- 
core, and they Were fixed at Ctityir .bout the iioginnmg of 1817. All 


the measures planned bv colonel Munro were cordially approved by the 
Syrian clergy, and aided by them, so lar as it had been practicable, to 
carry the arrangements ibr their accomplishment into effbet. For the 
translation of the Syrian Scriptures and liturgy Into Malavalim, the 
veniacniar language' of the country, a number of learned catan*ire 
were assembled by the metran ; and at this period tlmy had advanced 
in their labors as far as the first book of Samuel in the OM Testament, 
besides the books of Fsalms, Proverbs, and pert of Isaiah ; and in tho 
New, to the e|riatle to the I’hillppians. The oXecuiion of this work 
was superintended by the Rev. Mr. Bailey ^and tho expense of It was 
home by the Calcutta Auxiliary B. S. The college also was com- 
mitted'to the charge of Mr Bailey, for wlmm a house' was erected ad'* 
joining that institution. 

In the course of 1818, her highness the ranneo of Travancore present- 
mi the college with 20,080 ^rupees, which were laid out into lend ; be- 
sides a previous gift ef 1000 rupties, for erecting a chapel, and furnish- 
ing the nnlldlngs of the ctdlege. She also annexed to H a tract of land 
in the neighborhood of Qiiilon, at least 7 miles in circumference, with 
several suliskliary grants, in order to render It protluciive ; and, lastly, 
appohiied a monthly allowance of 70 mpees from the slate, for the sup- 
port of a hospital, to lje attached to tlie college. The rajah of (kichin, 
also, cnuilous of her highness' bounty, presented 60t)0 rupees for tho 
benefit of the Protestant missions; the whole of which was appropriaicil 
by the resident to the support of the southern mission, under the Rev. 
Mr. Mead, of the L M S. 

- Through subsequent years the missionary work was prosecuted with 
energy and effect The translation of the Scriptures proceeded in the 
Malayabm, and preparation wa.s made for printing them. Hopeless 
of any thing better, nt iRasI for a long lime to come, Mr Bailey, 
without ever having seen a type foundry, or its iippuratus of any kind, 
and eager to get some portion of the Scriptures and some other worke 
respectably printed, as soon ns possible, set himself to endeavor to 
form his own tyiies, with such aid as he could find from books alone, 
and from common workmen He had recourse chiefly to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britaniiica; and, with the mstnictions winch he derived from 
this and another smaller work or two, a common carpenter, and two 
Hilreraroiths, ho succeeded so completely that ho sent H'.snechncn of 
hifftyiies, in print, to the resident, wlitimuch admired their neauty and 
correctness, and complimfiitcii Mr Bailey on hia success. Mr. miley 
counted iijxm liemg able to prepare a sumcieiicv of types for tho print- 
ing of the whole Scriptures, in little more than a quarter of a year. 
Be.sidea the correctness and beauty of his types, noticed by colonel 
Newall, henfterwnids so reduced them m size, that they could be print- 
ed at one-half of the cost of lh(' old typos 
A permanent reduction in the expense of printing also took place, in- 
volving another interesting circumstance in connexion with Mr Bailey. 
The printer sent from Madras wiui dismissed In the mean time, a 
youth, adopted some years ago by Mr Bailey as a destitute orphan 
child, had acquired the art of printing sufiictontly to succeed as head 
printer, lo which ollicc he was appointed on a salary of 7 rupees per 
inntith This liUle incident added singiilnrly to the completeness of 
Mr Bailey’s work in the edition of the Malayalim .Scriptures. Thu 
translation was entirely his own ; the lype.s were formou by himself 
fniin the very mould ; and the printing was executed by an orphan 
Imy, reared up by his charily 

About this time Mar Athanasius, a inetroi>oliten from Antioch, paid 
a visit lo tho Syrian churchos At the lime of his arrival, the reliroil 
metrojioliten, rhiloxeniw, had resume^l hi.^i pastoral cufos, in conse- 
mioncoofthe death of Dionysius, who had succeeded him : the Mai pan 
Philip had been appointed successor to Dionysius, but the return of 
Philoxenus to his labors, for a time at least, was thought necessary. 
Over the.se metroixilitaus, and the whole Syrian church, Athanasiuu 
assumed uncontrolled authority, as having been deputed by the patri- 
arch of the mother church at Anlioch, and commenced a senes of vio- 
lent measures He endeavored to persuade the catanars to renounce 
Iheir allegiance lo liieir metrans ; (leuied the validity of the metraim' 
title, and the orders Which they had conferred ; insisted, if lie were ac- 
knowledgeil, on their being stripped of their robes, and resigning their 
croHH ant) pastoral staff; and excited such a tumult by his proceedings, 
ns compelled the resident, colonel Nowall, to remove him from the 
country. 

This event Ims, a.-i might have been exported, in some dengree affect- 
ed tho interests of the mission ; but from recent accounts its effects 
gradually subsided. 

At Cottayam arc stationed Peter Fjollstadt and Joseph Peet, seve- 
ral native clergymen, and many lay assistants. Mr. Barker and his 
family are on a visit to Enghuia. No report of recent pnireechngs at 
Cottayam has mijieared. 

CRADOCK RIVER ; a rlvor In South Africa, on tho hanks of whicii 
is the missiouafy station Fhillipolis. 

CREDIT RIVER ; a missionary station on the banks of that river, 
mider the American Methodists, 20 miles west of York, Upper Canada, 
where the Mississaeuah Indians reside. Twenty comfortaiilc houses were 
built for liiem by the provincial government. With the exception of 
2'fam{rn*s, the whole of tho tribe have embraced Christianity, (including 
2 chiefs,) to the number of 130; of whom 110 are members of tho 
church 

CREEK PATH ; a town of tho Cherokee nation, on tho south aide 
of the Tennessee river, in Alabama, about 100 miles W. S. W. of 
Brainenl. 

At this place is a station of the A. J5, C. F, M. It was commenced 
in 1820, by the Rev William Potter. A church was organized In 1823 
Mr. and Mrs. Potter, with Mies Erminia Nash, are employed as mis- 
sionaries and teachers. In 18.31, unusual seriousness prevailed at this 
station, and six were adiled to the church. 

CREEKS, or Mubcoobbs ; Indians in tiie western part of Georgia 
and the eastern part of Alabama. The munber of warriors is about 
6000. and of souls abovn 20,000. They sufiered severely in 1813 and 
in 1814, in the war with the United States. They are the moat warlike 
tribe east of the Mississippi. Some of their towns contain from 150 to 
200 houses. 

In 1823jf^iie American Baptist board ostablished a mission among the 
Creeks. Tho station was named Withington, In 1827, a portion of 
the Crocks, to ihc* numiier of between 2.500 and 3000, emigrated over 
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tlie JMtUwuniippi river to a place near the junction of the Arkansas and 
Verdigris rivers. John Imvis, a native Creek, who was among the ccm* 
verts at Withington, has devoted himself to labors fiir the benefit of his 
countrymen west of the Mississippi 

Mr. Lewis is a missionary of tne A, B, B. to the Creeks, assisted by 
John Uavis and his Wife. The station called Eboaezer is not far firom 
the limits of the Arkansas territory, in the vicinity of cantonment Gib- 
son Comnmnicauts, 8(1 Scholars, 30, Tlie spirit of the Lord 1ms 
accompanied the labors of his servants. 

That part of the tribe which has removed west of the MisHLsIppi 
hnve come within the sphere of the elTorts of the missionaries of the A. 
B, M. who arc stationed amoim the Osa^es. Kev. Mr. VadI, 
one of the missioaarius, thus speaks ofthem, uuiler data of January 10, 
1831. 

“ They are settled iiuite compnctly, extending twelve or fifteen milos 
up the Arkansas and Verdigris rivers. The country intervening la one 
continued village, as thickly settled as some of the smaller parishes in 
New England, having some neighbortioods more dense than others. 
The people are strictly agricultural, and in many parts just as near to 
each odicr as their farms will admit In almost any part of the seltle- 
nuMt ftfty cliildirri may lie oollocted within a circle whose circumfe- 
lonCf Is two miles from a given centre The country assigned to the 
Creeks is not yel marked <ifl‘ definitely ; but the sottlement which has 
been liegnn, it h hoped, will be permanent and growing 

“ 'riiiMn,ws el the people arc desirous of a school Tins is evulonl 
from llunr rcpealeil applications to u.s to lake their children to iho 
school at Union Had we taken all that have boon offered, we should 
have had a very large school at this time. Probably no cJiUdren in 
.•my nation ever learned more rapidly than the Creek Uiya and gills 
under otir care. 

Tin* A, B. C. P M have o.staWished a misciion to the Creeks. Jolm 
Fleming, inissumarv, and his wile. It in reported that about 5000 Se- 
mmoles Irom Floiula arc acton to join tins ponton of tlic Creek nation 
Eight or ten thounand still reside m AlalMina Mr Fleming has pre- 
pired an clomenlary book of 101 pages for the Creeks He also 
preaches statedly on tlie Sabbath Dr R L Dirigc, a phy.iician, is on 
ins wav to this mission . 

CKtJOKEl) SPRING , a slalion of the JJ M. N. on the island Ja- 
maica, Wc.si Indies. W W, C.intlow, niissiondi y Communicants, 044; 
1244 nvpnreis, 101 addwl to live scliooh in Therein a large 

inimlier ol native tea<‘h«i.s and exliorterH ^ 

CUDDALORE ; a town m the Carri.aiic, Hnidostan, near the fort 
of St Daviil. E Ion 7‘J''^ 40', N. l.U lUMl' 

Two misdionanos ftom the () K S were atationed here in 1737, 
wlhi labored many years with mnc.h siucohs, and wore useful to the 
Holiliors in the fort lit 1740, they had a congregation of 311 members 

Ri'V David tiosen, of tlie (* P N . at tn'pved an apiminimont m liiJl, 
under the Danish governineiil at Tr,mqtn’har, to the stutjou at (Jiulda- 
loie He h.is «x't.onde(l Ins services to Pondteherry, The native 
Christian families in ciumcxion with (hiddaluro are 31 ; cuimumd- 
cants, 78. 

CtjnD.\PAII ; the ctpilal of a dislrit t of the s.uno nann*, in Golcon- 
di, Hill Install, which i-. and to cinitain mlubiUmts 1C Ion 

N hi 1P^2-^'. 

To tliH pLu '* .Mt Howell, 1 tie snpeiinlendCiit of the n.ilivt* schools 
in conneMoii with the llcll.iiy iniasmn, under the patioii.ige t»l the 
L. M. S , removed i.i Novemh*r, H24 At the retniesliOT lairollos, 
Esq fjgMtiar o( the. /ill.ili < niul. In* leak < hii"« of two nUive .sehnols, 
previoii .|y established hy that genthunau, and having united them, 
they so.iii iiK’re.xsed A ii.ilive ItMuah* school vvas also rslablisiied, and 
Bchoeh were opened , it the lollow i.n; viihges witn ited wuhm a disiatuc 
of ton miles fiom Cnddapih, vi/. — tV/mr/W/, Oo/ao/, Clunmim , iiud 
Ounsranprtlhf The aggregiiie iniiiiber i>f n.ilivo children in the .seve- 
ral !3chiM)liS, into all of which Chnsii.in msiructnm wav intnnhice.l, wa.s 
about 15;>, ami then progress was very cncour.agmg Besidej the.ie 
engagements, Mr Howell preached ni the school room to a congrega- 
tion of natives, lluctualing holweeii Idaiid TiU, ir ,m slated the c. tier hir»m.s 
used at Chmsnrah and Bcllary into Teloogoo , ex vmmed the C.iuara 
version of the Gld rcsl.unent, and distriiiuted numerous cnpioM»l the 
Toloogoo New 'resfame.nt 

Mr, HowoU is still at Cuddap.ah, wilii J.imes Trott, assistant, ami five 
native a.saialants The conMinnjicanls, 2U iii numher, adorn lUoir 
(jUristiin profesuoii. Scholars, l.V*, 2,(»d:i tracts and o(K) portions of 
Scripture were distributed nt one journey In one village, B1 pefe is 
have been bapli/.ed. 

CULNA ; a town on the west bank of the Hoogly, 47 miloo north of 
CalciiU-i This place h.ia lately culled forth the etl’orls and liberality 
of tile a M S 

From the apot where the society’s promiaos are, a 00011111 ^ raiign 
of houses extends four miles south-easterly, on the western bank of the 
b * id of lIiB river, down to Goutipiila, below Santiporo, on the eastorn 
side ; an.l there is an equal range for four miles wosiorly toward^ Burd- 
wim The nihabitanUs form, according to the account of the natives, 
18 or 2f),n[)f) houses or families ; if only five persons are supposed to ho 
m one family, the numbor would amount to 80 or 1{KI,(KK) souls. 
The inhabUauta opposite Culiia, straight acro.sfl tbo river, in Santir 


natives as forming not less than 20 Of 

“ In this regton,'* say| the missionary, " a considerable part of the 
population are Brahmins; but the general occupation of the bulk of th« 
people IS m different branches of trade, and employ inenis in offices; in 
agra ultun* not many are engaged Tlie place properly called Culna 
IS chiefly inhabited by those who come from diflerent parts of the 
country to carry on their trade here : this may be a reason why the 
neoplo there have pot the simplicity whicli vlllagcns generally have, 
but are inoro deceitful ; and yet they have not bo much of tlie liberty 
Which people In other towns possess, where they care but Utile fWr oiio 
anotlicr , k»r tlie first people of the place have great influence over the 
others. 1 liave also formerly observed, that the people who often came 
from that quarter were very olwtinatc idolaters; and even now, idoU^ 
try IS carried on tlierc with fir groiler force than it is in liurdwan ” 

At Oulna, m IS33, a Mussulman and vnung woman have been bap- 
tized 111 ail English school from 30 to .18 youths attend ilaily ; and in 
four other mcIkhiIs there are 300 scholars, of whom 07 arc reading ihs 
gospels. 

CUTTACK ; a district in Orissa, Hindostan, lietween 20° and 22*^ 
N. lai , HO miles lung and (JO broail, containing about 1,200,000 iiihnhi^ 
tants. The temple of Jiiggerniiul Is about 40 miles distant The in- 
fluence of liin gus)ini bus greatly Ies.scnftl the numbor of attendant?. 
Mibskuianes have uken adv,inl,igc of the favor,'ib!o 0{)porlumly afforded 
for ilirt dislnbutum of tracts At a late fcHiiviil, iho^n of the B. M. N 
distributed abonl 8,000 panipiilets in tin* Bengalee lansuago. 

Cuttfirk, a foiidicd inwn, and capital of the dwinct of the same 
name, 2.”>0 nnlc,s S W of (Julcutta, is calculated to contain .5741 houses. 
Evi'iy kioi of n IS oaiecnu'd liol> ground, and the whole of the lutnl is 
held free of rrnt, on the icniiro of pt-rfoinnng cert.iio .Hervicc? in and 
almnt the temple 

The Rev Messrs B*niplon, lV"gs, and L.iccy, from the General 
B. M H , armed hcio m 1822 Tlie study of the language at first 
chiefly iK’cupitid tin ir .iiUuition . from Us afiuiity to Rengjlco, of which 
they had ;u'(|inrod some knowledge, they were soon able to make ex- 
cursions aimaig llio n.ilive‘s, and to iiold intercrairse with inquirers, w’ho 
would soineinuea vkiI them from n tbsi.mci‘ of twenty mlloM. Enghsli 
preachnig was begun on Sunday moi nines and cvening.H, fir thohenofit 
of the Eurofican resulents , few, Innvcvur, allondod A monlldy ims- 
sioirary pravur ineelnig was e-itahlisiied , and. in six schools, the rnn- 
Hionarius collected 12(1 m holars 

G L,a<cv W Brown, md threenalivoasslyUmts are iiowemployodat 
Ciitbiclv. More than 21) adults li.i>e boon liaplized 'I’lie native com* 
mumcauts with their f.iinilies nowfum a gowlly numlior To tho 
Engltsli chanty wliool, J731) rnpees were contrilaitod 111 flic year The 
childieii, about 40 in nnfnher, tlecidevlly inifirovo A great number of 
irads liavo Insen dtsiiiliiiled 

, CUTWA , a town on th« wostein bank.s of the river Hoogly, in tho 
province of Bengal, distiictof Buidvvan. 75 miles N of f’ulcnlfa At 
tile penml when the Mai 'Mtla.^ weie contending with die Mussulmans, 
It w.as once the scene of “ confii nl nowt , mid of garments rolled in 
blood,” and il still lel.ims many .signs of am lent warfare The Kev. 
John ChuirilK*rl,im. of f’lc Bfij> M S , e.iien'd tins new field of effort 
111 1821, and liboredni it and its neighboibood most, indef.itigably and 
zealou^1y. Two years after, be wrote, ‘‘iiul little hikcoss attends 
the work m this place, yet, blesaeil be Gxl • I am not without hope, 
nor withoui some encouragement Kunkah’c and his wife, wlio have 
been bapli'f.cd, are a i onifort to me, and in him wo ilarly bw the Iri- 
unqih of lintli He w.is once an idle, religious beggar, but Hiuce he 
h.is turned from dumb nlols to tn rve llie living and tri(e» (bsl, he lnl>o.-» 
cheerfully with hia own hands to provide ihiugs lume.^* in tlm sight of 
all men 'I’liree others, who live at a disi.mce, gne in boj>e lVo|i|e 
are often coming to bear; mid when tln-y Boeiii att .Li\e, nothin" 0 
gl.iddens my liuail as to tell ihuin of tlie 1 we of om Savior *’ 

Another cireunisianco ought not ui be omitted —A Hindoo, named 
Brmd.ibinid. h.id lieen also fur many years a religiona metirlicanl. Hm 
hair h id iiaeii 'mtTured to grow bo as almost to conceal ins rve.s, and he 
had indulged m smoking to Boch auoxcess as nearly to deprive himself 
of i ieht Hu fir.4 heard the, goipel nt a I.nge fair between Cutwa and 
Builuiiqioru Ho was observed to p.iy ffiuat attuntion tho whole day ; 
and w.n seen aoinelimes to laugh, and at other imios to weep At 
night, lie caino lo Mr Chamlierlain, and s.aid. In alliision to ilio cu.stoiii 
amoii^g thfi iiiiiivus of prc.senting flowers “Iliavo a flower (moaning 
hi.s heart) wim li I wish to give to some one who is worlliy of it. I 
have, for man/ years, iravellod alxnit the country U» find such a per- 
fnn, but m vain I li.iv© bivm lo Jiiggf riiaut, but ibure 1 naw only a 
piece of wood , that was noS worthy of a; but to dav 1 have found one 
tlvit IS, and ho Hh.ill have it— Jesns Christ is worthy of my flower ” 
His sulipeipiont conduct prkived lii.-s smcoriiy He learned to read; 
from Iwmg an nlle devotoa, he becanie an industruma old man , and 
was. for Home, years, a most devout, judicious, and indefuii^a)fiu 
preacher of the gospel. 

All the fairs lit the vir iuity of Cutwa have been visited. Tracts and 
tlie Scripturo.s have boon laigely disinbutod. Numbers have inquired 
aixnit salvation. The children ni four female schools make satisfactory 
progrcHi. 


D. 


DACCA ; the riclieat district in Bengal, 180 miles long and GO broad 
Dacca, or Selapore , the capital of Dacca, situated on a branch pf 
the Gauged, N. E Calcutta, 170 miles travelling distance, containing 
300,000 inhabitania, of whom more than lialf are Motinmmodans, and 
a few are Armenian and Greek Christiana. E. Um. 90° 17', N. lai, 
230 42'. 

Tho Rev. O Leonard, from the B- Af S., accompanied by a native, 
arrived in 1816. In 1822, there wore 1300 pupils m 17 Bengalee 
■chools, into most of which the Scriptures were introduceil without ex- 
ciimg alarm. A school fiir indigent Christian chddron in the city 


formed many into valuable members of society, who would otherwise 
have been wandering alxiut m vice and wretchodness. 

Tho hands of Mr. Leonard were strengthened by the accesgion of 
Mr D’Cruz, from Scramixwe.. Mrs Peacock, the widow of a mis- 
sionary, also wont lo Dacca to lake charge of the female KchiKiIs. Se- 
veral mlervjowa were held by tho missionariea with tlie Suiiya Gooroos, 
a singular sect of Hindoos, who have renounced uloD .«ad piofuss to ap- 
prove Clirlstianity, of which, througli the rn«^dnini of tlie Scriptures m 
their own languige, they have acriuired considerable knowledge. 
While these excited some liope, IMr. ixio-iard was encouraged m lits 
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•xertioTM fbr the young, by pleasing eridonce that two of his pupils died 
in the foith of Christ. 

The mission at Dacca is now connected with the Serampora Bap- 
tists Mr. PhtHp Paul assists Mr. Leonard. Divine service is held 
lour or five times in the week. Communicants, 11. Seven schools for 
hoys have 641 scholars, and 7 for girls 221. 

DAK WAR; an oulstation of the mission of the h. M. S. at Bel- 
gaum. This latter place is fiOO miles N. W from Madras. The mis- 
sion at Darwar was commenced in 1829. Dhoudt^h 1e a native assis- 
tant. Tamul service is held twice a week at Darwar. Congregation, 
25 to 30 Gommmunicants, 14. Scholars, 50. Dhoudapah tiM laborad 
successfully among the prisoners in the jail. 

DECCAN, or the rttuntry of the South ; an extensive country of Hin- 
(Vman, bounded N. by the Norbnddali and S. by the Kistnah, extend- 
ing across the peninsula from sen to sea. In the seventeenth century, 
this province was annexed to the kingdom of Delhi, and divided into 
■lx I ttovernincnts. 

DETJll ; a province of Hindostan, 240 miles long and 180 broad, 
bounded on the N iiy Lahore, N. E. by Serinagur, S. E. by Otide, S. by 
Agra, and W hy Agirncer Having been the seat of continual wars 
during tlie eigtiteenth century, it n almost depopulated; and though H 
po«i«iea*<e^ in general, every advantage that can be derived from nature, 
It IS hilt little cultivated. 'The principal rivers are the Ganges and 
Jumna, which enter on the N. E liorder. The country having en- 
joyed a state of trannuillliy since 1800, it may be expected to improve 
in cuUivaiinu, A,c. From this periotlr the city of Delhi and its district 
has, in reality, lieen subject to the British government; hut the .people 
are nominally under the authority of the emperor of Hindostan, and 
are now all thrd; rumnins to the great Mogul of his once extensive 
empire 

Delhi, is the capital of the alMive province. It is the nominal capital 
of all Hindostan, and was acliialiy so during the greatest part of the 
time since the Mohammedan conipieat. In Iho time of its splendor, it 
coverofi a space of 20 miles, from the appearance of the ruins. The 
present city is hullt on the h*fi liank of the Jumna, and is about seven 
miles in circuit, surrounded on three sides by a wall of brick and stone, 
in which arc seven gates. (Caravans arrive anmuilly from (Joahniere 
and Cabool with shawls, fruit, and horses Precious stones of a good 
quality arc to be had at Delhi. It is 320 miles N. W Calcutta, E Ion 
77° 6^ N lat 28° 41' 

The Hftv. Mr Thompson, of the Bapt. M S , removed from Patna to 
Delhi, in 1822. Soon after his arrival, disease, which wd.s prevalent in 
Bengal, began Its awful ravages in thw 1m)ienal city, sweeping away, 
among the first, four members of tlie royal family, bessides numbers 
of inferior rank, Still more awful, however, wore the proofs exhibited 
of spiritu al deatii. But while the missionary was much discouraged 
on this a('.count, he dislnbutod a number of gospels among the 
Afghans, who are supposed to ho descended from the twelve trilies of 
Israel. Some of thorn, when leaving Delhi, repeatedly solicited Mr. 
Thompson to accompany them; assuring him that their own conn- 
irymcn would ho very anxious to possess and to search the writings of 
inspiration, 

In 1823, Mr, Thompson was cheered by an event highly gratifying 
to hunaolf, and whioli excited a great sensation In this populous city 
An ageii Brahmin, hold in iho highest estimation among hw neighiiors 
for hi.s .iiiainmenis In Sanscrit bternture, and for his knowledge of the 
shasters, after hearing the gospel for some time, publicly renounced 
idolatry , and, nntwiihstanding all the efforts made Ivith to allure and 
terrify him from his purpose, openly professed Ills faith in Clirist, and 
w,is b.iptircd by Mr Thompion in tho presence of many sfiectators On 
this occurrence the Ser.amporo lirethren observe— “This renunciation 
of Hindooism, being m Ih.it part of the country quiie a new thing, has 
procured much attc.iiiion to the doctrine of the gospel. It seems to show, 
among other thing*?, the saftty with which Christianity may be pro- 
mulgated in the darke.^l parts of India All the ihre.iiened opposition 
to this man’s open profe8^lon of Christianity ended in a few expres- 
aious of personal dislike frmn hn old acquaintance, on account of the 
course he had taken, and hl.s having tacitly condemned them and all 
their religious obscrvancc,s, by nobly daring to follow hi.s own convic- 
tions of the truth. For all this, however, he was prepared ; and by 
sustaining the wliole in tiie spirit of genuine Chri'Uidnity, ho in a great 
measure disinned the rosontment of hia neighijors and acquaintance. 

r)tflhi has been fors(»mo lime connected with the Serammire mission. 
Inimbititnii, between 2fl0 and 3(M),f)00, There are 40 Mohamniodan 
mosipies The word continue.s to be made known at the great fairs, 
and serious attention is paid by many. More than 10, WX) publica- 
tions, in seven or eight different languages, were disariiiuted in tho last 
two years. There are instances ol deep atlontion m some youth con- 
nected with tile college. 

DEMEKAKA, or Dbmurart ; a settlement in Guiana, on a river of 
tlip same imtna, contiguous to Essnquibo. The river is two miles wide 
at the mouth, defendcil by a fi>n on the east bank, and navigable up- 
wards of 200 mile^. The country produces coffie, bugar-canes, and 
the finest kinds of wood. U was taken from the Dutch by the British 
in 1796, and in 1S03; and it was ceiled to them by the Dutch m 1814. 

^TU IS settle mont and that of Essequilio form one government, and the 
capital IS Staelirock. 

Wray was sent hither by the L. 
M. S,, in compliance with the solicitations of Mr, Post, a pious and re- 
spectable Dutch planter on tho east coast of the colony. He com- 
mencou his laiiors on the plantation of Le Renouvenir, belonging to 
Mr. Post, who had upon it alwiit 600 slaves, under the most encourag 
ing circumstances. A few months after hia arrival, ho announced the 
cmiversmn of more than m negroes-that upwards of 200 hail learned 
Watts First Catechism— that lie had baptized four adults and several 
children— and that his congregations wore large and attentive. This 
success increased during the year 1808 ; so that early in the ensuing 
spring the number of slaves admitted into the church hy baptism 
amounted to 24, and not less itian 160 appeared to be seeking the sal- 
vation of their souls. Nor wm this all— ilie truths they h^ learned 
they were amxious to communicate to others, “I am informed,’' says 
Mr. Wray, “that some, at the distance of twenty miles, who have 
never seen our chapel, have learned Dr* Watts’ First Catechism ; and 
ten of our people, who best tindersi,. nd It, have taken eight each under 


their care, to Instruct them, to watch over their conduct, and to settle 
disputes among them. The manager of these slaves, who attends 
our place of worahip. is astonished at the change wvonght among them. 
Before they heard the ^pel, they were Indulent, noiay, and rebel- 
lious; but now they aielndustriotw, quiet, and obedient.*' 

Mr. Wray subs^uently removed to iBerbice, amidet expressions of 
affectionate regard and pennant regret on the part of his people. In 
December, the Rev. Mr. Elliott, who had for some years labored at 
Tobago, paid a visit to Demerara, and was highly gratified at witness- 
ing the success of his brethren. “Some thouaemds,** he remarked, 
“ know that Christ is the Son of God and tho Savior of sinners ; and I 
dbubt not that aome hundreds believe in him to the saving of their 
souls." For nearly two years, the directors were unalde to obtain a 
resident euccessor to Mr. Wray, though during that time the chapel 
was supplied by Mr. Davies, and othetr missionaries. Mr. Eiliott also 
appears to have labored with equal aeal and success ; in the first in- 
stance at Georgetown, and afterwards cm the west coast, where hie 
services were so abundantly blessed, that a striking improvement was 
visible in the morals of great numbers ; and scarcely a Sabbath elapsed 
without some offering themselves as candidates for baptism, 

Immediately after the arrival of the Rev. John Smith, in 1817, at £e 
Resouvenirf the attendance was much increaaed, and in a short time 
the chapel was fouqd insufficient to accommodate all the people that 
docked together. Some of tho planters would not sufier their slaves to 
attend, but others found it most conducive to their own interest to give 
them j^rmission. 

To enter into details of those transactions which afterwards occurred, 
is at present impo^ible : sufllce it to observe, as the report for 1824 
states, that Mr Smith, who, “ at tho period of the previous anniversary, 
was poaceably and usefully laboring in the midst of an extensive slave- 
population, -by whom he was universally respected and beloved, was. 
on the 21st of August, 1823, taken into custody ; his private journal ana 
other papers seized ; and himself and Mrs. Smith lodged in the Colony- 
house. After a painful imprisonment of seven weeks, during which 
perkwl he was refused all communication with hw friends, Mr, Smith, 
a minister of the gospel, was summoned before a court martial, to bo 
tried on a charge of conspiracy against the peace of his majesty's go- 
vernment. and for abetting the late ihsturbance among the slaves of the 
colony. Being thus made amenable to a military tribunal, he was de- 
prived of those ordinary civil rights and privileges which lielogged to 
him as a British subject. An iinmonso mass of evidence was brought 
forward by his accusers, which, instead ofestaVilislung his guilt, served, 
on the contrary, to show tho general excellence both of his personal 
and official character. The court, nevertheless, thought proper to find 
Mr Bmith guilty of death ' and he was accordingly .sent as a felon to 
the common gaol of the colony The sentence of tho court was re- 
ferred home for hn majesty’s decision. His majesty woe pleased to 
remit the sentence ; hut Mr Smith was required U> quit Demerara, and 
to enter into his recognizance not to reside, in future, in any part of the 
British West Indies. Before, however, the.Me detemiinalions of his ma- 
jesty’s government reached Dornerara. his happy spirit had ascendoil 
to that place where “ hts judgment shall he orought forth as lights 
and his right tonsnesn as the noonday ” 

Owing to the changes resulting from ihc emancipation law, wc are 
not aide to state the present condition of the missions m Domeruru and 
in some of the Wc.st Indies. 

DIGAH ; a populous town in Bahar, Hindostan, on the S bank of 
the Ganges, near tho extensive cantonments at Dinaporo, 320 miles 
N W Calcutta. 

Two native brethren connected with the Bapt. M S, were sent 
hither several years since In 1816, Mr, Chamberlin visited the sta- 
tion ; and says in his journal, dated January 3,— “ We assembled this 
evening to hear four natives declare what God had done for tlieir souls. 
Their declaration was very mteresling and eneonragirig. One of these 
persons is a native of Bhurtpore^ n town beyond Agra. He was on his 
way so far for Jngunrmuth, but here divine mercy shone upon him ; he 
was picked up by the native brethren by the way-side, Another is a 
native of .Toypore, which is still further beyond Agra He was arrested 
by divine grace on hts return from Jngunnauth, by meeting with the 
brethren Brindabund and Kureeni. Two others were Byniggees from 
those [larts of the country ; one of them was a Gooroo, who had made 
many disciples. Mr. Chamberlin afterwards sat down with twenty- 
throe persons, nine of whom were natives, at the Lord’s supper. 

After this, the Rev Mr. ll?twe was appointed to this siaiion, and na- 
tive schooKs were opened The missionaries pnKiured the discharco 
from the army of a serious young man of the name of Stewart, who 
assisted Mr, Rowe in his schmil, and made mucli progress in the llin- 
dostanee." 

In 1823, Mr. Rowe was removed hy death. In June, 1831, Mr, John 
Lawrence and his Wife sailed from England, to continue the mission at 
Diffah and the netghlxiring cantonments of Dinapore. 

Pyebah is tho native assistant of Mr. Lawrence at Digah. Coinmu- 
nicants, 13. Four boys’ schools and one for girls. 

DINAOEPORE ; a city of Bengal, capital of a district of the same 
name, 230 miles N. Calcutta, containing 2Q,000 inhabitauU. At the 
close of 1806, a new Baptist church was formed here. Several of the 
members who resided in tlie ncighlmrhood, with Mr. and Mrs Bliss, 
were dismissed from the Serampore church Jbr this purpose, who chose 
the Rov. Mr. Fernandez for their pastor. 

In October, 1826, the Rev. Mr. Mack liad an opportunity of visiting 
Dlnagepore and Sadamahl. (at tho latter he had the pleasure of baptiz- 
ing four young men,) and was greatly delighted with the humble and 
affectionate deportment, and indeed the whole appearance of the ihjo- 
ple. Their revered pai^ seemed to rule them all by love. 

Mr Ignatius Fernandez, a native, who long labored at this place, 
and who was a most estimable man, entered into his eternal rest in 
December, 1830. 

DINAPORE ; a town in Bah&r, Hindostan, on the S. bank of tiie 
Ganges, 11 miles from W. Patna, for the defence of which an extensive 
military cantonment lias been constructed hy the British. E. Ion. 86 , 
N lat. 260 38'. 

Preaching in the bazar at Dinag^ire is well attended, and every- 
where the poor are ready to hear. S. Bareiro, from the college, assists 
Mr. Smylie. 
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Kev. H. Martyn was, for some time, stationed at this place. The 
missionaries at Digah now visit it. 

DOMINICA ; one of the Oarihbee islands, which lies about lialf way 
between Gaudadoupe and Martinico, and is 2d miles long and 13 broad. 
The soil is thin, but it is well supplied with rivulets, and the sides of 
the hills bear the finest trees in the West Indies. Ii was taken by the 
British in 1761, and confirmed to them in 1763. The French took it 
In 1778, but restored It in 1783; and in 1795 they made an unsuccessful 
attempt — for all the Frenchmen that landed, were either killed or 
taken prisoners The capital is Charlotte Town. 

In tne month of Decemlier, 1788, the Rev. Dr. Coke, accompanied 
by a few missionaries, visited Dominica, and met with a very cordial 
reception from some of the inhabitants, particularly from his excellency 
governor Orde. 

In 1794, Mr. Cook was appointed to take charge of the mission ; and 
he continued to lalior with unremitting assiduity till 1796, when another 
missionary was sent to succeed him. Under the instrumontaUty of 
this person, the congregations began to increase both in number and 
respectability. The preaching of the gosiiel was evidently productive 
of real benefit to many individuals ; and peace and prosperity appeared 
likely to be long enjoyed by the society. 

After a lapse of about two ^oars, Mr. Oumbleton proceeded to Doini 
nica, where he found the society in a very low state, and the prejudices 
of the planters by uo means removed, 

Mr. Dumbluton was succeeded by Mr. Boocock ; but tliis missionary 
w.is mucli tlebilitatod by the effects of an unpleasant passage, and 
preached iuit twice after his arrival. His death plunged the society 
and congregation into a stale of deep di8tre.ss. 

Mr Shepley arrived at Dominica m February, 1803, and had the 
siitisfiU'.tinn of reuniting those members of the society who had been 
scattered wliilst desiiinte of a pastor. 

In December, 1806, Mr. John Hawkshaw arrived in Dominica; and 
after spending a few days nt Roseau, ho went to St. Rupert *s Bay, the 
place which had already furnished to other laliorers abundant employ- 
ment and an untimely grave. 

After preaching at this place alMiut a mouthy with constdcrablo suc- 
cess and much personal satisfaction, he was seizeil with the same ma- 
lignant fever winch had already proved fatal to Messrs M’Cornock 
and Richardson, and from which Mr. She{>ley and Mr Dumbleton (the 
laUor of wliom had some time since returned to Dominica) had escaped 
with extreme difficulty. 

In 1816, Mr Booihhy commenced his labors at Doniiuica, where he 
found things in a very discouraging state, there being neither a cliapel 
nor a residence for a minister. 

In 1824, Mr. Felvus appears to have been zealously engaged in 
communicating religious instruction to the negrcsis m a district of the 
island called St Joseph's. 

DOM-DUM ; a military station, ab<»ut ten miles N. E. of (Jalcutta, 
occupied by the E. I. company's artillery 

The Scrampore missionaries have long preached the gos{K)I to the 
European soUiinra here, as circumatances would allow ; and have em- 
ployed a native brother to preach it in Hindostauee and Rengaiee to 
their wives, who, in genoial, are either natives, or the daughtora of Eu- 
ropean soldiers and native rnotliors, and therefore speak the native 
languages From these labors a church has been raised, of a very 
pleasing character Ila iiieniiMTs are liable to lie scattered over all 
parts of the country; and iluuigli this sulijects then religiou.s principle.^ 
to rather a severe trial, yet tln‘y are freipieiilly made ilie means of 
doing good, and of sjireaumg tin* knowledge of salvation whore it was 
unknown or unattended to iiefore 

Communicants at Dum-dum, 46, Scliolars, from 40 to 70 boys 
Soobhroo, native preacher. 

DWIGHT. As early as 1801, a part of the Clierokee Indians re- 
moved from the country e.ist of liie Mississippi river to a rceion uimhi 
the river Arkansas, 4 or 600 miles from Us eniranco into llu* Missis 
Bippi. In the year 1816 and 1817, anotlior consiilerablo emigration tiK»k 
place. In 182(1, the American Board coniiuencod a mission among 
them at their own ru(pie.st. Tlie place selocied for tiio comiiiencoment 
of oporatiuus was named Dwight, in grateful remembrance of the Rev 
presidonl Dwight, of Yale college, a distmguLshed friend of missions. 
It is on the west side of a creek called llJmois, winch empties into the 


Arkan^ from the north, 600 miles from its mouth. The niissionarioif 
arrived in the month of July, 1820 Sickness prevented Ihoir entering 
Immediately on their work, and, fur some time, greatly leiardtHl Ihoir 
operations. Messrs. Jacob BUchc«x‘,k and James Orr, assistant mis- 
^orianes, commenced the undertaking They were soon joined by the 
Rev Messrs. Alfred Finney and Cephas Washburn The fatigues and 
Bufferings endured by these brethren were very great, Mr Asa Hitch- 
cock, a schnolmasterf joined them m 1821, and Mi, Samuel NewUm, 
also a scluiol master, in 1826. Other helpers were connei i,’il with the 
mission, and (5o<l grunted tokens of his approbation m the conversion 
of souls to Christ. On tho 6th of Mi^, 1828, a new treaty was formed 
with the governmoni of tho United States, by which they exchanged 
the lands whicli they occupied for lands lying further west. Tl\<'ir new 
territory is bounded as follows : E by a line nmning from fort Smith, 
on the N side of the Arkansas river, to the S W corner of the state 
of Missouri, thence with the W. boundary of Missouri, till that bomi- 
dary rro.sse.s the waters of the Grand river, north by a line from tho 
last nieutiuned point on the Grand river Ut a twint from winch a due 
south hue will strike the N W corner of the. Arkansns territory ; 
by a line from the tH>iut last mentioned, continuing due south on and 
with the present iKiundary line of the territory to the mam brunch of tlie 
Arkannas river; soxilh tlown liie main branch of said river m its junc- 
tiuii with Canadian nvei, and thence up and between the Arkansas 
and Canadtitn rivers, to a jKiml nt which a line running norlli and 
south from river to river will mcliide in ull 7.IX)0,(M»0 of aCio*j A 
perjielu.ll outlet weal wa^ also guaraiimed to tho Clierokee nation, and 
the use of all llio country lying west of the western bound.iry nlmve do- 
scriiied, as f.ir as the sovereignly of the UniUnl Stales extends Tlio 
government also gave to tho Indians JjirjO.OOO as a romjjeiiHiUion for tho 
Iroulile of removing, an annuity of $2,(HXi for three years, 68,760 for 
spoiiations made upon tiiein liy whiles, 8.5(KJ to George Gih'ss for the 
lienofit conferred n|xin tlie Indians by Ins alplialinl, and 62,(HKI annually 
to the nation for ten yeajrs. in he expondod fortiin purposes of odiicaiion. 
Other grants, made to individual Cberokoes, amounted to lSt6,2<K>. 
There i.s no state nor leiritonal government winch claims junsdiLtion 
over the kind of iliese Indians, or iteyond tliein, or which can ever 
hereafter, tf llio naltonul government clnxxe to prevent, emlKvsom them 
The lealures of the country west of Arkansas leniiory ami Missoni i, 
with the exception of the l.Tiids given to the (Jlierukees, Choctaws, anil 
Creek.s, are .sucli as to offer little inducement to tlie intrusion of tiie 
whites. Tlic country is one wide prairie, broken only by narrow strips 
ol f(nest land on tho wal^r-rourses, Tho missionary sliiliou at Dwight 
fell without the Cherokee country, and m 1828 was removed. In its 
prosonl location it ih on the west side of tho Saltan, a liranrh of the Ar- 
kanH.*is, 12 miles from its mouth, and 3(1 miles oa.si of fort (iibson. 
Previously to the arriv.il of the missionaries, Iho mast common vices 
were drunkenness, gaming, ind lowdness, with its accompaiiirnonts, 
infanticide, conjugal inthlelity, and disease A greal refoimation was 
soon accomplished by means of the gosjie?. In 1828, it was esti- 
mated that not so manv gailons of ardent , spniH were consumed in 
a year as ihorn wore barrels pr '-imwiy to the ai rival of ilm niis- 
stoiiarievS Tlic Rev Alficd Fmney died, much lamented, June 10, 
18.31 

By a letter from Mr. Washburn, of January 2, 1832, it appears that 
Goil has continued to pour out the influences of Ins Holy Sjnrit As its 
fniibj It was cxpocieil that mont than 20 would unite with the i hurch 
“I have never known,’' he remark.^, “ liie religious slate of tiie mission 
family m all resjiecif* so encouraging ax at the present time. Our 
schools are in a very inlercbtmg sUle In tlie fcnnale school, there are 
seviMi over whom we rejoice as the young dwripJex of tiie Lord. Seve- 
ral others are deeply serious, ami we iiopc not far finm tho kingdom 
of (ioil Several of tho boys are m a slate of great rnneern, smd w« 
hojie llio Holy Sjnrit is moving ujion llio hearts of some of our childreq 
in the infant school.” 

Tu 183-L llio missiim at Dwight consisted of (Cephas Washiiurn, mis- 
sionary, James Orr, fanner, Jacoii Hitchcock, steward, Asa Huchrook, 
teacher, and liieir wives; Aaron Gray, mechanic, Mrs Jfwlyn, Mrs. 
Lockwood, KHcn Stetson, Cynthia Thrall, and Ksihor Smitli. teachers. 
At a place near Dwight, 12 m 15 have lately been renewed by tho 
Spirit of God. Scholars, 80 The Clirisliau character of the mcmlieni 
is good 


E. 


EBONY ; a station of the B. M. S,, in tho island Jamaica, West 
Indies 

ECHMIADZIN ; the seat of tho Cathoheos, or head of the Armenian 
church, near Krivaii, the capital of tho Persian Armenia, on mount 
Ararat. The Gdrman missionaries at Sho^ha have attempted, with but 
little success, Ui introduce the gospel to liie notice of tlie corrupt priest- 
hood. Messrs Smith and Dwight, of the A. B. C. F. M., visitpd this 
place in their late tour through Western Asia. 

EGINA, or JEoina ; a Grecian island in the Saronic gulf, about 300 
miles m circumference In ancient limes, it constituted an indepen- 
dent state, and was rich and flourishing by reason of us commerce. 
On this island is an oimhan awylum, in which lioys are collected toge- 
ther from all parts of (ireoco. There is also a central school, connecico 
with which is a preparatory school. 

EGYPT; called bv the Aralis, Mezr; by tho Cojils, Khemi; and by 
the Turks, El Kahit ; formerly a mighty empire, the seat of a hieh 
civilisation, the land of signs and wonders; now a kingdom, scarcely 
a fifth part inhabited, governed by a pacha or viceroy, appointed 
originally by the sultan. The present pacha is Mohammed All, 
a man of great ability. Egypt lies in North Africa, between 22° 
and 32® N. lat., and 27® and 34® E. Ion. It is bounded on tho N by 
tho Mediterranean sea, E. by the Red sea and by Arabia, S by Nubia, 
W. by Barca and the great desert. It contains about 2911, (KK) square 
miles, of which only about 17,000 square miles, in the valley of the 
Nile, (600 miles long, and from 12 to 26 broad,) are susceptible of cul- 


tivation. The popul.atton is differently estimated at from 2,500,000 te 
4,000.000. Geographers divide it into Unjior Egypt or Sate/, Middle 
Egyjil or Voslani, and Ia)Wer EgyjU, Bahari, Includine the fertile 
Delta These are again divided into twelve jvrov inres, each of which is 
governed Iw a liey, and which, together, contain about 2,.5(K) cities and 
villages The simoom,— a hot south wind, the plague, and ophthalmia 
are prevalent m Egypt. It has but two seasons, spring and summer; 
the latter lasts from Ajinl to Novemlier. 

Tlie people consist of Copfs, embracing at most 30,0rK) families; 
Arabs, who are moat numerous, and are divided into fellahs, or pea- 
sants, and Bedouins, tlie wandering tribes of the deserts; and 'Furka, 
the ruling pcojite Besides these are Jews, Greeks, Armenians, Ac. 
Tlie Mamelukes have bten nearly exterminated. The Kgyjiiian has 
an active comjjlexion, gay disposition, and is not devoid of capricity. 
The prevailing religion is Mohammedanism. At Cairo, the capiul, re- 
sides the patriarch of the Eastern Christians. 

Incidental and temporary efforts have been made, for a few years 
past, by various philanthr^ic societies, for the benefit of the inhabi- 
timta of this country. (See Alisxandkia, and Cairo.) The mlwlonnrios 
of the C. M. 8 make the following general remarks in reference to 
Egypt. “According to the experience we have hitherto bad, we fwler 
the cheerful hope of establishing the kingdom of Gorl in Exypt in three 
different ways, fe.adiim to one and the same end. First, by spr^ing 
the written word of God, through the assistance of the press at Malta; 
secondly, by the education of youth ; and thirdly, by the preaching of 
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the gwpel Iwth publicly and from house to house. These three effec- 
tive means are open to us : and the Lord who has opened them will 
mercifully grant bis blessing to our proceedings. This he has war- 
ranted by his promises, and by the deeire which he has put into the 
friends of his kingdom to send the word of life also to Egypt. It is our 
cr>mf:irt and hope in our labor, that the Lord has given a particular 
promise for this land, and that many children of God in Euro^ 
are praying for us, and for the establishment of his kingdom In 

TSirvnt.” 


lltB Hev. W. Krus6, of the C. M. S., writes, “Thou^ 
several years since, many copies of the Bible were dillhsed in 
l^gypt, yet there seems to rise an Increased desire for It among the 
people, the more it is promulgated ** Messrs. Lieder, Krus^, and 
Miller continue to labor in Egypt. What will be the induoncc of the 
Viceroy of Egypt on missions, remains to lie seen. 

ElMEO , one of the lsland,s of the Pacific ocean, more commonly 
called by the natives Moraa, It was formerly independent ,• but having 
been subjected by tiie late king, it afforded a seasonable refuge to his 
eon, when eKpeUed from his proper d{>minions. It, is said to be ten 
miles or more in length from north to south, and about half as mqch 
in breadth. It has a very narrow border of low land along Its coast, 
from which the hills rise m steep acclivities, except on the north, 
where a capacious harbor, called Tahi, Is sheltered from the prevailing 
winds, and the land has a gradual ascent to the interior. This harbor 
is siiuateil in 17^ liO' S and 150^^ W of Malavai In form, Eimeo va- 
ries grcjitly from Tahiti, having sjjacious valleys, and several land- 
locked hirbnra on its coast The lower hills are fertile; Imt the air Is 
thought less salubrious than that of the greater island. 

Several missionaries of the L M S. having been driven from Tahiti, 
cornnuMiced an establishment on this island, at Papotoai, IHIl. 

Fomare showed them much kindness ; and, in the summer of tlie 
following year, ho gladdened their iiearis by declaring his entire con- 
viction ol the truth of the gospel, hi.s determination to worship Jehovah 
as the only living and true God, and hw desire to make a public pro- 
fession of his faith by haptism; but nhtwitbstanduig many pleasing 
anpearancc.s, they deemed it prudent to defer this ordinance until he 
should be more fully instructed in the truths of revelation. 

During the ycar.s 1813 and 18H, an abundant blessing was poured 
out on this staiion, so that the missionaries could rctxirt that no loss 
than fifty of the natives iiad renounrad their idols, and desired to lie 
considered os the worshippers of the Most High. 

At the commencement of the year Iblfi, the congregation was consi- 
derably increiwed by an uidiix of .strangers firoiii other islands, whoso 
earnest desire to receive religious instruction prompted them from’ time 
to time to visit thw place The cotigri'gailon, in general, consisted of 
about 3fR), and the nuinlMir of persons who lutd requested their names 
to bo written down aw professed worshipiiers of tho true Oo<l, was in- 
creased to upwards of2(J0; the pupils in the schools, of whom the major 
part were adults, were about 2fi0. Of those who had desired their 
names to be iaacribod as worshippers of Jehovah, four individuals (one 
man and three women) died very happy about this time. The priest 
of Papetoai (the district in which the brethren resided) also embraced 
Christianity, rennimced idolatry, and publicly committed his god to the 
fiames. ills example was speedily followed by many of the natives; 
and not only were the former objects of superslitKuis worship cast into 
the fire, but tho mnrais and altars were desiroyod ; and even the wtssl 
of which they wore compoaed was used to dress common fnoil, of which 
difforanl classes, and both sexes, parPHik indiscriminately, in direct 
vlolaiiiiu of ancient customs and prohibitions. 

On tho thirteenth of May, ldl8, a general meeting was convened, in 
imitation of tho raeoliugs held m l^tidon, when alHuil 20fl0 of the na- 
tives assembled, and agreed to form a Tahitian A AT iS , to aid the 
parent society in Eugland in semiing llie gospel to other nations. Mr. 
Noit preached on the occasion to this large auditory, who were very 
attentive , after which the king dotivcrod a sensible and Interesting ad- 
dress of considerable length, on tho propriety of forming the proposed 
society With a v lew to excite the people to emulation in this good 
work, he adverted to the formation of similar societies among the Hot- 
tentots in Africa, and to their coniributiona of sheep or other property, 
in places whore they bad no money. He also reminded them of the 
labor which they had performed, and the pains iliey had taken Sir their 
false gods, and showed how trifling the olTorings they were called upon 
to make to tho true Gixl were, in comparison with those they formerly 
offered to their idols; olwerving farther, that even ihcir live.s were sa- 
crificed to the god, that was indeed no Gwl, iieing nothing but a piece 
of wood or cocoa-nut husk ! He then rocommemlod that they should 
collect a little property for the spread of the gospel in other islmids, 
whore it was not yet enjoyed. He observed, that although they Ijad no 
money, they might give pigs, arrow-root, cocoa-nut oil, and cotton, to 
buxf mowy with, “ Yet," said he, let it not be by compulsion, but 
voluntary He that desires the word of GihI to grow where it has 
been planted, and u> lie taken to countries miserable as jOurs was be- 
fore It came here, will contribute freely and liberally towards promoting 
Its extension He who is irisensiblo to its call, or ignorant of its bene- 
fits, will not exert himself with this view. So let it be. Let lilm not be 
called an il’lberal man, neither let the chiefs, his superiors, bo angry 
with him on that account ” Such was the sulistanco of the king’s 
speoch. When he drew to the close of it, bo proposed that all persons 
present who approved of the plan, and were willing to unite in pro- 
moting it, should hold up their right hands. A most iutoresiing sight 
ensued, when in an instant every hatkl in the assembly was rawed, to 
signify their readiness to unite in the glorious work of spreading Uio 
gosMl of Jesus Christ among the unenlightonetl heathen. Pomare then 
road the rales of the propose society ; persons were appointed as trea- 
sarers and secretaries in the several districts of the island : and the 
people dispersed apparently highly gratified. 

I a new ^ coral iwk, to commenced at the station 

In thie IsUnd, now called Roby^u Ptoce, Blest Town. A cotUm manu- 
UxXtaty was also erected. 


In the following year, the buildings and various apparatus of the 
cotton factory were completed. On the 1st of March, Mr. Armitage, 
its superintendent, received the first supply of native cotton, collected 
by members of the Tahitian A. 8. On the 6th of July, the operation 
of carding was commencoi) ; on the 26th of September, that of warping 
the first web ; and on the SOiIi, tho prewoss or weaving, Tho natives, 
who were incredulous as to the possibility of producing cloth from cot- 
ton, were hi^ly gratified by receiving ocular demonstration of the 
fact. Since that perin^, the adult and children’s schools have conside- 
rably increased as to number, and improved as to diligent application. 
All the learners are divided Into classes, and ranged under proper 
teachers. Both the schools are now under Mr. Henry’s superinten- 
dence; Mr. Armitage’s engagements, in connexion with the cotton 
lactory, having rendered it necessary that he should rellniiuish tho 
bovs' school. Mrs Henry has taken the girls’ school at Bun?iel *9 
Place under her immediate charge. 

In 162.6-6, the buildings of the South Sm Academy were com- 
pleted : 17 pupils wore received ; all, with the exception of the young 
king Pomare, then aliont seven years of age, children of the missiona 
ries, for whose benefit the institulion was founded. The natives also 
erected a chapel, which was opened on tho 8th of May, 1826. 

(See Bi.est-town, GHirPiN Town, and Hervey Islands, he.) 

ELIM, first called Vosselatrini^skraal ; a settlement of the United 
Brethren on New-year’s river, near cape Aigmllas, 10 or 12 hours’ 
ride S. E. from Gnoilenlhal, eight and a half K.' from Humel en Aanie, 
whic.h last is seven hours S W. from Gnadenthal ; the three settlements 
thus forming the points of a triangle, each being a day’s journey, on 
hocseback, from the other, The first ailnll heathen was baptised hero 
on October 9, 1826. About 200 strangers cclelirnted the following new- 
year’s festival. In the beginning of February, 1826, tho seUlctnent 
had 70 inhabitants, and tile gardens were in a fiourishmg state : the 
third crop of beans witliin eight months was in forwanJness, on tho 
same piece of ground Brother Liittring had greatly improved their 
mill, which was resorted to ftom all quarters. He also attends to a 
daily school for the cluldreu of the settlement, and to a Sunday school 
for those of slaves, Hottentots, and farmers 

In 1833, tiiere were 184 inhabitants at Elim, and 84 walled houses. 
Tciitsch and Lultring, missionaries. No report 

EMAU8; a btauon of the IT. I), on the island of St Jan, m the West 
Indies. 

ENON; a station of the TT B. more than 6(K) miles lastof (’ape 
Town, Capo Colony, Soulh Africa. The mission was commenced in 
1818 The rapid improvements sotm effected, Mr. H. P Ilallbeck, the 
inis.sionary, tliiis doM ritsss, in 1821 

** What I fi‘lt at the first sight of Ibis village of the liord, no language 
Is able to describe : I had, indeed, been informed of the changes timl 
had taken place bore since I first witnessed its iiegiimings ; but oven 
the lively 4<*s‘’'i*tptidn ‘given in brother Rchinidt’s letters firesenied 
tilings mill h more faintly than I now saw them with my own eyes 
The wilderness and the impenetrable thicket of 1819 were still present 
to my imagination Judge, therefore, of my surprise, when I saw ihut 
wilderness transfiirmod into fruitful gardens ; that thicket extirpated, 
and a fine vineyard planted in its place; the lurking places of tigers 
destroyed, and m their stead the comfortable habitations of men eri'Clod 
Imagine iny lieartfeli pleasure, when, on the spot where two years ago 
we knell down in the fresh track of an elephatit, and offered up our 
first prayer, I now found a beautiful orange tree, adortied at once with 
ripe fruit and fragrant blos.goms ; and when, shortly iiftor my arrival, I 
was invited to tea umler the huge yellow tree, m the sh.ule of which 
but lately there were no n8,scmblic.s but those of wild buffaloes, ele- 
pliants, and ntiicr dreaded inbaliitants of the desert You used to say, 
that every tree and shrub planted at Gnadenthal was an ornament, not 
only to the place, but to the gospel, and you may say, with equal 
truth, that every tree and thorn^bush which is extirpated hero, to make 
room for more useful plants, is not so much a proof of the strength of 
the liuinan arm, as of the efficacy of (iod's holy word ; for by its influ- 
ence the work was accomplished It is certainly mo!'e than I had ex- 
pected, to find her^ a piece of ground nearly throe times os large as tho 
groat garden at Gnadenthal, cleared, levolled, and laid out as a garden 
and vineyard for the missionaries, besides alxnit 40 gardens of the Hot- 
tentots ; and all this done amidst a variety of other needful work, and 
even In the most distressing times ” 

Enon has now 4.'>() mhabitants (irenlh, Halter, and Hornig, mis- 
sionaries. The station is in a flourishing condition 

ERZROOM ; a town m Armenia, 8(K) miles cast of Constantinople. 
During the late war iMitwoeu Turkey and Russia, a very considerable 
part of the pashalic of Erzrooin fell into the hand.8 of tho Russians 
Ttiey have uniformly oncouragod tho Armenian population to migrate 
to their torrilories. In consequence, the Armenians, to the number of 
15,0(X) or more, left Erzroom, their school of 600 or 700 scholars was 
broken up, their numerous shops were shut, and the city is loft deso- 
late indeed. 

ETIMOLY ; a village in the Tinnevelly district, Southern India, 
where a chapel has recently been erected. 

EUROPE ; the smallest of the grand divisions of our globe, but dis- 
tingulbhed above all the others by Us moral, physical, and political 
power. It la washed on three sides by the sea, which is called by diffe- 
rent names, and belongs either to the Northern Arctic or the Atlantic 
ocean. It is separated from Asia only by an Imaginary lino, and from 
Africa by a narrow strait. It lies wholly in the northern frozen and 
northern temperate zones, between 19° and 63° E Ion. and 36 and 
70° N. lat. Including the islands, which contain 317,000 square miles, 
the whole extent of Europe amounts to about 3,250,000 square miles, 
of which Russia composes nearly one-half. The population of Europe 
is estimated to be 216,000,000, of whom n6,000,«)0 are Roman 
lic8..49,000,000 Protesmts, 42,000,000 of the Greek church, 3, OOP, 000 
Mohammedans, 1,600,000 Jews. ' 

Missionary eflfbrts are made In various portions of Europe, in Ire- 
land, in France, Germany, Pedand, luit principally in Greece, 
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FAlJElFtBLD ; a station of the U* B. on the island Jamaica. It was 
commenced as early as 1824. In 1825, the number of persons at Fair* 
field amounted to 1,047, among whom there were 261 communicants, 
and 141 baptised members of the church. In 182(}, a new church was 
dedicated. In 1830, Mr. Ellis says, ‘*Our auditories at Fairfield are 
vory nuiheruus^-particularly on Sundays ; and to many of our hearers 
the doctrine of Christ crucified, which We preach in simplicity, ap* 
proires itself as the power of God unto salvation. One hundred and 
eighty negro couples are living according to the scriptural rule of 
marriage. Instances of unfaithfulness are becoming more and more 
rare, and the grace of the gospel is strikingly exemplified.” 

FAIBFIELD ; a station of the A. B, C.F M., among the Arkansas 
Chorokees, about 20 miles N. W. from Dwight. 

At Fairfield, Dr. Palmer, missionary and physician, his wife, and 
Jerusha Johnson, teacher, are employed. Dr. Palmer has a boarding* 
Hchnul Ilf 60 pupils, which, succeeds well. 

FAIRFIELD, Naw (Sen New Fairfield ) 

FALMOfJTH ; a station of the B M S. tn Jamaica, West Indies. 
William Knihb, missionary ; 306 members mldod in li^O; 2,847 inqiii- 
rer-^ , 670 members. A number of native teachers 

FEEJEE or FIJI ISLANDS These islamls lie between 16® and 
19® S lal , and between 177® and 180® W. Ion. 

S<x»n after tlie return of Mr, Davies, of the L. Af. S' , to Tahiti, from 
a vi-sit to the islands of Kaivavai, the members of his church were con- 
vened for the purpose of considering the propriety of sending out two 
of their own body, as teacliers, to the island of liiigeba, one of the Fiji 
islands, as the Minerva and Macquarie wore on the point of sailing 
again, in that direction. 

It seems that several months bofore, two strangers from New South 
Wales came to Tahiti, with the hojie of procuring a passage to the Fiji 
isI.iikIs What they had seen whde m ttie colony had 2 iven them an 
unfavorable idea of Christianity , but they acknowledged tltal the new 
Tc^igton, as they called it, had elTectcd much good at Tahiti. They 
had several times expressed a wish tliat teacliers might accompany 
them, on their return home, to instruct the Fipans, and had projktsod 
us a suitable place for an experiment the island Lageba, which is not 
disturbed by wars, as Takaunove and Ran, and the other larger inlands, 
are. Tliey also added, that Tuuieau, the chief of liUgeba, is a quiet 
and friendly man. 

At the meeting of the church at Papara, to which allusion has been 
made, the two strangers being present, it was decided, not, in the first 
mslauce, to send families, but that two single men should accoiup.any 
the strangers, as teachers ; and provided they wore well treated, and a 
[irospoct of success presented itself, that one or two families should 
fulhiw. 

Mr Davies had himself visited the Fiji islands, in the year 1809-10, 
and had thou made somo progress in the language. Dunrig his short 
stay there, lit* wrote down many words and sentences, which, with the 
assHiance of the strangers who were now at Tahiti, he was enabled to 
revise. He has also compiled a small sjielling-book, &c in the Fij’l 
l.inguage, which has been printed In this little book, the strangers, 
before they ipniled Tahiti, hud made consuleralile proficiency 

On the 27th of January, the Taliitun teachers, whose names are 
Hape and Tafeu, were .solemnly sei apart (o their work , and, on the 
2d of March, accompanied by the two strangers, sailed in the Minerva, 
captain EbriJl, who was bound to the colony of Now South Wales. 

Presents were given to the strangers, partly for themselves and 
partly for the chief of Lageba 

Tile Wosleyaus have appointed C Tucker and David Cargill to com- 
mence a mission at these islands. The two native teachers loft on 
the Feeiee islands by Messrs Rarif and Williams are treated well 

FINLEY ; a town in the colony of Liberia, 80 miles S. E from 
Monrovia, among the Bassas; 2(K) settlers 

FORKS OF ILLINOIS ; a station of the A. B. C. F. M, among the 
Cherokoes of the ArkiUisas, 20 miles N. of Dwight Samuel Newton, 
teacher and catechist ; Mrs, Newton Public w»irship is held on the 
Sabbath Tiiero are eleven church members in this place. A pro- 
tracted meeting was held m Septemher, 1831, at the clo.^e of which the 
Cherokee TeiiTiJerauce Society held an adjourned meeting ; eleven por- 
sims from this neighlioi hiHsl joined it. 

FOURAH BAY ; a mission station in the colony of Sierra I.ieoDe, 
Wp<iiern Africa. 

There is a Christian institution at Fourah Bay, under the care of John 
Raban, superintendent, John Warburton, Uiiur, G. Metzger, assistant. 
Mr. Haensel, the former teacher, is about to undertake a journey of 
research among the Tlmmauees. Tlie progress of the students is satis- 
ficbiry. 

FREETOWN ; a sea-port of Guinea, capital of the colony of Sierra 
Loune. The harbor has three wharfs, and is protected by a battery. 


It stands on the south side of the river Sierra Leone, seven miles above 
its entrance into the iitliud^lk^ean. W. Ion. 12® 56', N lat. 8® 90'. 

Some missionaries PK. 8. took up their abode bore in 1816 ; 

and In 1820, so sucQOanVil were their efTorls, that in PVeetown and 
its neighborhood, there were in society upwards of 1,100 persons, 
almost exclusively blacks and people of color. Some misunder- 
standing afterwards arose, but the j^ospect was soon more favoralfie. 
A chapel, built by the Maroons at Freetown, was opened, and others 
at West End, Congo Town, and Portuguese Town, were regularly 
supplied The chapel at the latter place was destroyed by a fire, 
which almost consumetl the whole place ; but one of stone was subse- 
quently erected. Towards this work, and the rebuilding of the town, 
many of the Europeans vory liandsomely sul»rribed, among whom 
were the governor and the chief justice, in 1823, a painful dispensa- 
tion of Providence deprived this mission, in rapid succession, of both 
its laborers. The society was conse<]uently lierefl, for a time, of pas- 
toral care, and of public ordinances Two heroic men were at length 
found to give the preference to this post of danger. One of them, Mr. 
Pigott, wrote : — 

Through the kind prm idence of God, brother Harte and myself ar- 
rived here on Friday, March 19, 1824, after a voyage of five weeks. 
Never could two missionaries l>o more joyfully received. The news 
of our arrival soon spread ; and to see tlie poor blacks nuinSng from 
one house to another to iuforin their brethren and sisters — lifting up 
their eyes and hands loward.s heaven— thanking and praising God, was 
such a scene as we never witnessed b^dorc; and we could not^lbr a 
moment regret having left home to preach salvation to tiiose of whom 
It may be said, ‘ the fields are white already to harvest.' On Saturday, 
the 20Lh, I examined the. class pajicrs, and met the leaders, and was 
happy in finding that the soi'iety had been wonderfully preserved. 
On the Sabbaths the leaders have had serv ice m each of our chapels. 
In the Maroon chajiel some one regularly read prayers every Sunday 
morning ; and occasionally one or two of the leaders gave exhortations. 
The number of members m society is 81, and there are several on trial. 
We have called upon several gentlemen, and they promised us every 
a.ssistance ” In little more than twelve months, however, Mr. Harm 
was no more. 

Mr. Raban continued the exorcise of his mlnl.stry till June, 1826, 
when an attack of dysentery, followed by fever and ague, disabled him 
from attending to hw duties. The usual services at the conn- room 
had, till Mr Raban's sickness, been regularly performed ; and an in- 
creased attention had l)een manitesled by the European part of the 
congregation. Few intorniptiuns had taken place, in the same period, 
in the services at Gthrallar To%rn, on Suniiay and Wednesday eve- 
nings A small chapel was opemd there on the 9th of April : from 50 
to 70 persons generally attended, with much devotion; and several 
adults nad been liaptized, or were candidates for baptism. 

At Michaelmas, Mr Raban 's disorder, though much abatedj still 
prevented him from resuming his active duties Mr. Metzger, from 
Wellington, and Mr Belts, from Regent, had, with some interruptions, 
kojit uj) the services at the court house , but those at Gibraltar Town 
had from necessity been left, except m one instance, to the people 
thetiisHlvcs. There being no prospiect of Mr Kalian'H immediate re- 
sumption of his labors, it w.w agtoed that Mr Bells should remove, 
with the consent of the acting governor, from Regent to Freetown, and 
be there stationed as a second rector, and that he should visit the 
mountain villages for the ad m mist ration of the sacraments At Christ- 
md.s, Mr. Bolls reports, that the number of baptisms during the quarter 
then ending, hail been 23 , of these, two were adults, who l»ad previ- 
mwly received inslruclion, and who, there was good reaison to luipe, 
were siqcere in their profession of taith. 

The venerable Mr. Wilhelm, of Freetown, dei>arted this life on 
the 25ih of April, 1834. G. Fox and John Palmer, assiHianis, remain. 
Messrs. Colima and Gillespie, missionaries, have roacheii Freetown. 

FRIEDENSBERG, FRIEDENSPIELD, and FRIEDENSTHAL ; 
throe stations of the U B. on the island St Croix, West Indies. The 
nurnlier of persons under the care of the Brethren is 6,000. For full 
pd*-ticulars, see St. Croix 

FULNEE, New. (See New Fulnee ) 

FRIENLLY ISLANDS; a cluster of islands in the South Pacific 
ocean, of great extent, and upwards of 150 in numlier ; some of which 
are large, and some lofty, with volcanoes Lon 184® 46' to 186® 45'E. 
I.at 19® 40' to 20® 30' S. C^t Cook discovered lha islands in 1773. 
The natives are cannibals. They arc supposed to amount to 200,000. 
The climate is healthy. 

A mission was commenced on these islands in 1822, by the W. M. S 

The mission at the Friendly islands has been attended with extraor- 
dinary results. Sec, for particulars, the Tonga, Haabai, and Yavou 
Islands. , 


G. 


GALLE, or Point Db Gallb ; a saa-port on the S. coast of Ceylon, 
m a rich and beautiful district, with a strong fort and a secure harbor. 
It is populous, and in point of trade ranks next to ColomiX). The 
chief branch of Its tramc consists in the exportation of fish tojthe 
continent; but a great part of the products of the island are shipped 
here for Europe. It is 68 mUes S. by E. Colombo, E. Ion. 80® 17', 
N, lat. 62®. 

On the arrival of several Wesleyan missionaries at Ceylon, the Rev. 
Mr. Clough was appointed to this place, where he conducted an English 
service in the Dutch church every Lord's day; and by joint sub- 
scriptions of some of his hearers, a private house in the fort was fitted 

1 AO 


up for a weekly lecture, and for the purpose of conversing on spiritual 
subjects with such persons as appeared to bo under serious impressions. 
The infant causa was also essentially benefited by the decided patron- 
age of lord Moles worth; who frequently appeared in company with 
the missionary on public occasions, and was seldom absent from the 
cottage where the religious meetings were hehl. On the European re- 
sidents, this conduct on the part of his lordship produced the inoet 
pleasing efiTects ; and the mili^y were not only luduced to attend to 
the word of God, but sevend of the private soldiers united m society, 
and though a few returned to the world, the residue remained steadfasti 
and some of them died rejoicing In the salvation of Christ. 
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In 1833, members at Oalle, 44; in 11 schools 463 boys ai\d 113 girls, 
and 73 scholars whose sex is not specified. The mission seems to be 
in a very flourishing stale. 

Amlamgoddy is now connected with Galle. John M. Kenny, rota- 
sionaty ; John Anthoniee, assistant. 

OAmBIA ; a river in Western Africa, which rifcs from tlie moun- 
tains on the borders of the Foota Jalloo, and fibws westerly into the 
Atlantic. It ie navIgaUe about 400 miles. At its mouth is the English 
settlement »rth«rat, where the W. M, 8. hare a mission 
OEORGIAN or WINDWARD ISLANDS ; four islands in the South 
ssae, so called in honor of George IV. of England. Through the Inltu- 
ence of missfonaries, idolatry has been renounced, Christianity intro- 
duced in its stead, and the temporal and moral state of the petals has 
been Improved almost beyond any former example. 

For a full account of this wonderful change, see Taiiiti. 
GLOUCESTER ; a town of liberated negroes. Sierra Leone, West 
Africa, situated between Freetown and Regent’s Town. 

A mission was commenced by the Rev. H. During, of the C.. M. 8., 
in 1816. In 1823, there were about 60 communicants. In that year, 
Mr. During was lost at sea, as it was supposed, the vessel in which he 
Bailed frr England never having been heard from. 

GNADENHUTTEN ; a former station of the JU. B. in Pennsylvania, 
30 miles from Dctbluhem. The following statement will furnish some 
account of their siilTfrings during an Indian war. 

In the evening of N»»vembcr 24, 1765, whilst the brethren at tho 
mission- house were sitting at they heard an unusual barking 

of dogs, followed by lh« report of a gun. Some of them immediately 
went to the do*ir, when they jiercoived, to their unspeakable terror, a 

E of French Indians, with their muskets pointed towards the 
! ; and in the apace of a second they fired, and killed Martin 
Nitschman on the spot; hia wife and some others were wounded, but 
they firecipitately ruahod up stairs to the garret, and barricadoeil the 
door so firmly with bodsteaus, that their savage pursuers found it im- 
]>osaihIe to force it open. 

Re.aolving, however, not to be disappointed of their prey, the sangui- 
nary monsters set fire to tho house, which in a short time was com- 
jiletcly enveloiwd in flames. Two of the brethren had previously 
clfticietJ their escape by jumping out of a back window, anti now one 
of the sisters and a boy saved iher Uvea by leaping from the burning 
roof. One of the miaslonm-ies, named Fabricius, attempted to follow 
ihoir example, but, being discovered by the Indians, they dispatched 
him with their hatciieta, cut away his scalp, and left him lifeless on 
the ground. All the others, who had fled to the garret, were burned to 
death. Mr. Sensein.m, who on tho first alarm had gone out at the liack 
door, had the hoart-rendiftg anguish of beholding his wife iierlsh in this 
dreadful manner When literally surrounded by tho devouring ele- 
ment, Ibis excellent woman was heartl to exclaim, in the true spirit of 
a Christian martyr, ** Dear Savior, it is ail well !*' No less than 11 
persons i^erislied on this melancholy occasion, viz. seven missionaries, 
three of their wives, and a female child only fifteen months old ! The 
Inhuman savages having completed their work of butchery at the 
mission -house, set fire to the stables, and thus destroyed all the corn, 
hay, and cattle They then regaled themselves with a hearty meal 
and departed Tliey afterwards returned, however, to burn the town 
and ravage tho plantations ; but the whole of the congregation provi- 
dent latly escaped, having fled h) the woods as soon as they saw tho 
mission- house in flames, and wore apprized by one of the brethren of 
the tragical catastrophe. 

Dreadful and dHaainuis as were these events, they became the means, 
In tlie hand of Divine Providence, of averting a much more extensive 
calamity: a detcnninaiion liavliig been formed that such a carnage 
should lie shortly nimie in all the Moravian setUements, as hail never 
previoualy lieon lieanl of in North America. 

A station was after ward.s formed, about a mile from Bethlehem, 
called Naiu ; and tho mombers soon increased, so os to render it expe- 
dient to form another With this view, the brethren purchased alniut 
141)0 acres behind the Blue mountains, whither several rtmairod, and 
built a town called Weehquetank. During tlie war in 1703, the breth- 
ren and the Christian Indians were forced to abandon these settle- 
ments, and the Indians were taken under the protection of government 
at Philadelphia. Even in these circumstances, the fury of the mob 
could scarcely lie restrained ; for the whites were inveterate against all 
Indians, however peaceable or friendly. After the cessation^ of hosil- 
Uties, a settlemont was ftirmed on the ^isquehannah, and called Frte- 
denshutten, or “Tents of Peace.” Here they erected 13 Indian huts, 
and more than 40 houses in the English style. The settlement was 
fremisnted by heathen Indians from all quarters ; schools were esta- 
blished, and the preaching of the gospel appeared to be blessed to the 
conversion of many. The treachery of the lr(X}uoiB, however, In 
wiling to the English tho land which they had fonnally ceded to the 
Iphristlan Indians at this place in 1766, compelled the congregation, 
consisting of 241 persons, to aliamion that settlement, and they removed 
to Gnadenhuiten, on the Muskingum, on the Ohio. Here they re- 
mained, experiencing many vicissHudes, till 1791, when they settled in 
Upper Canada. 

« , '’f Oraee VeUe ; a station of the tf. B., 130 miles 
L. of Caj^ Africa, near Serjeant’s river, formerly called 

to 1^7***^***^ This mission was begun by the Rev. Gdorge Schmid^ 

On the restoration of the colony to the Dutch, they found a kind 
mend in the new governor, general Janssens, and one of the miseionaries 
was appointed chaplain to the Hottentot corps which h^ l^en raised 
for its defence ; in which situation he was highly approved by the con- 
atituied authorities, o .. rr ^ 

™ more attacked wiccessftilly by a 
IbTce ; hut though the government was transferred into other 
hanos, the mis^onaries continued to meet with the same fovor and 

warmest gratitude. Sir 
^yld Baird and mwy EnxUsh officers and genUemen vTshed Gnaden- 
lhal to tba mow condescending and friendly manner ; and lord Caledon, 
who was applntad governor to 1807, evinced the most friendly dispo- 
sition towards the brsthren, and encouraged them to form a second 
settlement al a {dace cftied Oro^loof or Green Ghm, in the high 
road between paiie Town and Saldaaha Bay. 


To this (Utot, Messrs. Schmidt and Kolirhammer removed, with their 
wives, in March, 1806, and took up their residence in a farm-house, 
the lease of which had Just expired. They then applied to the Hotten- 
tot captain of that district, explaining the oldoct they had in view, and 
requesting him to convene his people, that the word of salvation might 
lie addressed to them. About 100 persons were accordingly assembled i 
and, after listening with the most profound attention to a solemn and 
pathetic discourse, several of them agreed to ireside to the vicinity of 
the mission-house, and eighteen lots of ground were immediately mea- 
sunsd off for the erection of their butS) and the formation of their gar- 
dens. The subsequent labors of the brethren at this now statifxi were 
evidently attended with the blessing of the Holy Spirit. 

But whilst they were contemplating with sacred delight these indi- 
cations of the work of Ood upon the minds of the heathen, a circum- 
stance occurred which threatened to be productive of the most disas- 
trous consequences. One night, the slaves In a district called Hottentot 
Holland rose in rebellion, to the number of 300, and resolved to set 
fire to Cape Town, to murder ell the European males in tho colony, 
and to reduce the females to slavery. They had actually seized ana 
bound several of their masters, Carried off arms, horses, and wagons, 
and committed a variety of depredations By the prompt exertions of 
government, however, this formidable insurrection was crushed, and 
the ringleaders of the plot, with many of their deluded adherents, were 
made prisoners. 

In the beginning of December, the inhabitants were suddenly In- 
volved in distress, by a descent of a torrent from tho mountains, 
which overwhelmed a great part of their premises with destructive 
violence. 

“On this occasion,” the missionaries observe, “ we are much pleased 
to sec such willbgncss and diligence as are not always met with among 
the {leople, and are by no means natural to the Hottentot nation : ana 
when we spoke with them of the damage which had iu-en done to their 
grounds, they repliei), that they had cause to thank the l,ord for Ids 
mercy, that notwithstanding their great demerits they had Iveen chas- 
tised with 80 mucli lenity ” On the 29ih of January, 1817, the gover- 
nor, lord C. Somerset, arrompanied by his two daughters, captain She- 
ridan, and Dr. Barry, paid a visit to the settlement at Giiadenthal, and 
expressed the highest gratification, whilst surveying the various im- 
provements m that district. In the evening, tho whole party attended 
tho celebration of divine serviro in the rliurcb. and appeared much 
pleased with the singing of the Hotloritois ; and the following day, hie 
excellency and suite vistte<l tho school, the smithy, the cutlery, and tiie 
joiner’s shop; and before they departed, his lordship presented the 
Wethren, in the names of himself ana his daughters, with rix-dollars. 
for the use of the school; on example which was generously followed 
by captain Sheridan. 

Missionaries now, 1833, at Gnadenihal, Hallbeck, Brauer, Nawhass, 
.Schopman, Sonderman, and Stem Communicants, 610; candidates, 
93; 1 29 baptized or received ; 388 baptized children ; 33 candidates for 
baptism ; 130 infant scholars. This mission is in a state of great pros- 
Iierily. The church is filled with attentive hearers ; the echmds with 
crowds of children greater than over before. The operutions of the 
Holy Spirit are manifest. 

GNATANGIIA, an outstation of the L. M 8 on the island Rnro- 
togna, one of the Hervey islands C Pitman, missionary More than 
700 scholars are taught at this station. A new school-hoiiac, 90 feet by 
35, is filled every morning at sunrise by adults who commit portions 
of the Scripture. 

GOAIIATTY ; a station of the Serampnre missions, in Assam, 413 
miles N E of Serampnre, and 243 N by E. of Dacca. It was com- 
menced in 1829. Mr. Rae, who had resided in Assam several years as 
superintendent of public works, studied afterwards at Serampore The 
sution is likely In he very important in respect to its advantages The 
country is under tho British government, and is commuted entirely to 
the care of a conimisstoner, Mr. Scott, who is personally a warm 
friend of the mission. It affords peculiar facilities for the enstribution 
of several versions of the Bible, wuno of Mr. Rae’s pootile have trans- 
mitted to Seram pore no less a sum than 713 rupees for ine publications 
issued from that press. 

Gratifying progress iia.s been made nt Goahatty since 1829. The 
European residents have formed themsnlvos into a society for main- 
taining schools, One has been opened with the liest effee ! 

GOLD COAST; name given to a country in Africa, near the Atlan- 
tic, about 360 miles in length from E to TY between the rivers Anco- 
live and Volta The G M S have a station here. (See Ussa ) 

GOURUCKPORE; a town of Hindoslan, about 100 miles N. of 
Benares, liaving almut 70,000 inhabitants. 

Some leading members of the Euroiiean society in this piace having- 
long desired the presence of an English missionary, and having engag- 
ed to provide a house, and also to supply a considerable portion of the 
necessary expense, the Rev. Mr. Morris, of the C. M. 8 ., proceeded 
to it to March, 1823, with a view to ascertain, from actual experience, 
the opening for usefulness. Amidst the ordinary difficulties arising 
from the misapprehensinn of the natives, he succeeded in establishing 
a boys’ school, and Mrs. Morris ccfllected around her a few girls. 
A severe attack of fever, however, greatly debilitated Mr. Morris soon 
after the commencement of his efforts, which required a temporary 
cessation from all labor. The Rev. Michael Wilkinson and Mrs. Wil- 
kinson were, therefore, appointed to the station, where Mr. Wilkin- 
son Bldl continues; but repeated attacks of illness have so weakened 
Mrs. Wilkinson as to compel her to return home. 

The church was opened on the first Sunday to August, 1326; and, 
since that time, there have been two English and two HIndostanee 
services on Sundays. 

At Gorruckpore, Michael Wilkinson is missionary. Robert V. Rey- 
nolds, catecl}ist; various native assistants. In five schools are 89 boys, 
and to a girls’ school 1 1 scholars. Two native services and one Eng- 
lish are held on Sund ay. 

GRAAF REINET ; a station of the L, M. S', among the Hottentots. 
A. Van Lingeti, mlstdonary ; ID adults baptized last year. 

GRACE HILL ; a station of the XJ.B m the island Antigua, formed 
In 1782. At this station, 104 were baptized in one year. 

GRAHAMSTOWNl a station of the L, M. 8, among the HottentotSi 
South Africa, lu the Albany district. John Monro, missionary. 
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No recent report of the L. M. S, from Orahametonm. The mission 
of the Wesleyane is very flourishing. On Sunday, in a town of 4,000 
inhabitants, not a single shop ia opened. 

GRAND RIVER, which passes through Upper Canada, and after a 
course of {>00 miles falls into the St. Lawrence, above Montreal. The 
Mohawk Indians nr^^eettled on this river, on a rich reservation of land, 
12 miles wide and 60 miles in length. In 1822, the Oennesee W. 
Methodist conference empointed the Rev. Alvin Tbrry to introduce the 
^pel among them. This he did with considerable success. He was 
joined by other laborers, and very gratifying results folhiwod. In 1823, 
there were reckoned more than 30 converts among ibo Indians, and as 
many among the while people. A Sabbath school was opened, which 
was attended by from 20 to 26 ctiildren. There are now 220 chufeh 
members, and three schools, containing 300 adults under religious 
Instruction. 

GRAPE ISLAND; an island in the bay of Quiniy, Upper Canada. 
It Is about six or eight miles from the town of Bellcislc, and contains 
20 acres. In 1 825, a portion of the Mississagna Indiane removed to 
this island, and others in the vicinity, and through the exertions of the 
missionaries of llio Methodist Missionary socteiy, nearly the whole 
body have embraced Christianity. One island which they own con* 
tains 5,000 acres. The situation, being a retired one, has saved them 
from tiioso tomptaliuns to wlncli they would be exp^wed on the mam 
bind At two .schools, there are 2U) adulfa under religious instruction. 
Scholars, (children) 50 Memliers of the church, 108 (See (Unada, 
IJevKii ) 

GREECE The boundaries of Greece as settled by the protocol of 
tlie allied powers of February 3, 18:30, are as follows: on the north, 
bcgiimiug at the mouth of the Aspropotamos, (Achelous,) it runs up the 
soulheru himic to Aiieelo Castro; thence through the middle of the 
lakes Sac arovista and Vrachori to mount Artoleria; thence to mount 
Axiros, and along the valley of Culoun and the top of (Eta to the gulf 
of Zeitun. Acarnauia and a great part of iEtolia and Thessaly arc 
thus excluded from the Grecian State, and a Turkish barrier interposed 
between Greece and the Ionian islands Candia, Siimos, Psarra, &c. 
are not included Tlui population of the state is estlnialed at about 
635,000 ; 280, (KX) m the Peloponnesus; 176, IKK) in the islands; 180,000 
on the Greek mam land 

For six or eight years past, strenuous efforts have been made by 
various religious and philanthropic societies and individuals m Eng- 
land and the United States to communicate to tlie Greeks the blesamgs 
of knowledge and of pure Christianity. The following societies are 
now co-operatiug : the American Board of Foreign Missions; the Ame- 
rican Episcopal Missionary society; and the Church and London Mis- 
sionary societies. The following intelligent and irituresting remarks 
are from an editorial article published in lli<» Missionary Herald, of 
September, 1831. 

L« Courner de la Groce,’ tor February I, (13^) 1831, contains a 
brief view of the schools of instruction in liberated Greece, from which 
the following table is compiled. 
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" The number <if Lancaslcrian schools in the spring of 1829, was 2.5 ; 
and, m the spring of 1830, it wiw 62. containing o,41H scliolars These 
are all eslablislieil under the auspices of the goveramont, and sup- 
ported more or less at tho publir., expense. There are a few private 
schools of Iwth kinds , luul m the Peloponnesus, there are ripurly 2,000 
children taught u> read on the old method^ m called in distinction from 
the Lancasterian, or ?u‘w method. In the old schools the Itooks are 
in tho ancient Greek, which, being nearly unintcJligiide to the youths, 
they learn to read, and that is nearly all. The habit, thus created, of 
reading without tlioughl, i.s lamentably prevalent among the people of 
the East, and must bo broken up before books will exert their proper 
influence Tho Lancasterian scIuhiIs, bringing in, as they do, new 
liooks m the vernacular tongue, and a new method of instruction, are 
a happy innovation and improvement m every point of view; and 
should they prevail through the eastern world, will do much towards 
reviving the sleeping intellect. 

“At JSgina, a central school has been wtablishod, containing 117 
pupils, who are all instructed in the ancient Greek and tho French 
languages, and in history and mathematic.'i. Connected with this is a 
preparatory school, with 227 scholars. The orphan asylum, at iEgma, 
with which very many, if not almost all, of the children of those two 
schools are connected, contained, at the commencoment of the present 
year, 407 boys, gathered from all parts of Greece. 

“ In a monastery, beautifully situated on the Island of Poros, an eccle- 
siastical seminary was founded last autumn, with two professors and 
fifleon scholars. The ancient Greek, hniory, logic, rhetoric, and the* 
arp taught, with the canons of the church, the fathers, and Uie 
method of interpreting the Scriptures. 

’ At Nauplion there is a military school, containing sixty pupils. 

Near the ancient ruins of Tiryus, on tho plain of Argos, is a model* 
ntrm, on which are flReen pupils, supported iiy governmenu Six are 
•earning the art of printing In the printing-offices of government at 
Nauplion and iEgina ; sixty "five are training In the national marine ; 
and twenty-four In various professions and U^es at Nauplion, Hydra, 
JKgina, and Syra. 

KBMARKS upon THB PBOSPKOTS op BDUCATtOM IK ORKHCB. The 
prospects of Greece, ever since the standard of liberty was raised, ten 
years ago, have been in a state of constant, and often of rapid, change ; 

(m the whole, they have boon improving from that day to this. 
Not (hat this is true of them with respect to the popular apprehension, 


but such has been the fact Greece was never so likely to be an Inde- 
pendent and respectable state*, as she is at this moment Indeed, so 
strongly is almost the whole territory fortilieil by nature, so abundantly 
is it furnished with water power, and tliat easily and cheaply applied 
to use — BO fertile are most of its valleys and plains m the necessaries 
of life, and so admirably adapted is the whole country for pasturage— 
so without a parallel is its situation for commerce, and «o numerous 
must commercial iaducemenla and opportunities become to the people, 
who are Industrious on Umd and enterprising «t sea:— that, lot their 
independence only bo falrlpr established, and they can liardly fail of 
taking a respectable rank in the groat community of nations. There 
IS such a quickness and perspicacity, Uki, in the national mind, and 
such an ardent curiosity, which every traveller acknowledges, and 
such a thirst for knowledge, evinced in the history of the eilucaiod 
portion of the Greeks from tho year 1800 to 1821, when they burst tlie 
chains of Turkish slavery, that we cannot doubt the prevalence of 
leanimg again in Greece. Let the country only be free, and wealth 
will flow in among tho people, whatever shall be their form of govern- 
ment ; and those Greek.s who so liberally patronized schools for Gre- 
cian youth, and tho works of Grecian genius, during their nalioiml 
slavery, and in tho face of every discouragement, may be exjiccled to 
abound in such acts, when urged onward to literary eminence by a 
more powerful array of motives titan ever operated upon any other 
people. 

“The French nation is, at this time, exerting a considerable influence 
in nuxlifymg tho systems of ediicntion in Greece, and that country 
seeuH to "ijc Ucstiued’ to exert a still greater influence. This isowing 
in part to the interest which the French nation has taken in the affairs 
of (Greece French trexips liberated the Velnponnesus from the Egyp- 
turn army, which was covering it with desolation A Fiench scientihc 
corps lately explored the autiqinties, the geography, and the resources 
of the country , and Frenchmen being arnomr the Greeks in great 
numbers, and always ready to impart tiieir knowledge, and render as- 
sistance, the effect, in the forming period of the national insmutions, 
could not fail to be groat. This influence is increased, and will be 
continued, by the fact, that a knowledge of the French language is 
regarded by tho Greeks as an essential part of a liberal education. 
This opens a channel from the fountain of French liteiature into 
Greece, and the Greeks are in danger of being flooded with French m- 
fidelily. French books will Im 5 more likely to be translated by Greeks 
than any others. French school-lHiokB are believod to he the only 
ones of which the Greek government has ordered translaiHitis to lie 
made. The ‘ Manual of Mutual Instruclion,’ which the government 
of Greece has made the exclusive rule (ff Lancasterian schools, is a 
French work, by Sarism ; and the {ireek.s plond the example of the 
French In suspending a picture of the IS.ivior in tho schools for the ado- 
ration of the pupil.s In tins point of view, ii.s in many others, the 
late revolution in Prance ia a cheering event (Whatever w now don® 
in France to pr(»moio free and pure institutions, must exert some in- 
fluence m Greece.” 

The Greek church in the kingdoTn of Greece is now. 1834, made inde- 
pendentof the patriarch of Constantinople, and is clo.sely connected with 
tho state, as tho estabiislied religion of the kingdom. The highest 
ecclesiastical authority is vested under the king in a permanent roim- 
cil, called, “ Tho holy council in the kingdom of Gicece ’’ It is m- 
striictod to watch over the doctrines of the Greek church, and to con- 
trol the contents of IxKtka designed for the, youth end the clergy. 
When any man shall ihsturb the established chimdi, “ by false doc- 
trine, by jiroselyting, or by other means,” ii w required to call on ill® 
civil arm to ajiply a remedy according to the civil laws. The common 
scluKil laws embrace 83 ariicles, and show on the part t»f the eoveru- 
mcnl the most laudable desire to extend rapidly and judiciously the 
means of education among tho people. Some ro8lnctu»n.s arc laid on 
schools and the circulation of books in the cities. Dr. Korck, an evan- 
gelical man, has been ajipointed director of the public seminary for 
educating teachers at NajMiU 

GREEN BAY ; bay on the west side of lake Mu.higaii, atxuil 106 
miles long, hut in some placei onlv 15 miles, m others Irum 20 to 30 
miles broad. It lie,s nearly from N E to S W. At the entrance of it 
from the lake is a string of islands extending N loS., called the Grand 
Traverfif. These arc alxiut 30 miles in length, and serve to facilitate 
the passage of canoes, as they shelter them from the wimis, which 
sometimes come with violence across the lake 'I’hc cmmtry around is 
chiefly occupied by tho Menornmy Indians. 

GREEN BAY; a ^Kwt-town. military post, and scat of justice for 
Brown county, Michigan territory, at S end of Green Bay, near the 
entrance of Fox river ; 180 miles S. W. of Mackinaw; 220 N. by W. 
of Chicago; 366 E. Prairie du Chieti Lon. 87® 68' W. ; lat. 45° N. 
Here is a settlement extending alxiut four miles. 

Rev Mr. Cat^, of the American Episcopal Missionary society, suc- 
cessor of Rev, tT Williams, has labored for several years among the 
Menorainy Indians, with encouraging success. The A. B. C. F. M. 
have established a mission among the Stockbridp Indians, near Green 
J^y. These Indians first removed from Stockbridge, Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts, to the western part of New York, and then to Ohio, 
then back to New York, and then to Green Bay. 

At the present time, 1834, Gutting Marsh and Abel L. Barber, 
missionaries, C, Hall, teacher, Mrs. Barber and Mrs. Hall, are em- 
ployed at Green Bay Mr Barber expects soon to enter on some 
other field of Islmr. Mr. Marsh accompanied laet year a Chnstitui 
deputation of the Stockbridge Indians on a visit to tho Sacs and Foxes. 
The mission is in a very prosperous condition. 

GREENLAND ; an extensive region towards the north pole, which 
is regarded as belonging to North America. This country was di.-ico- 
vered in the year 983, by some Norwegians, from Iceland ; and ii was 
named Greenland, firom its superior verdure to Iceland. They planted 
a colony on the eastern coast ; and the intercourse between this colony, 
Iceland, and Denmark, was continued till tho liegfmiingof the fifteenth 
century. In that century, Iqr the gradual increase of the arctic icc 
upon the coast, the colony became completely Inaccessiblo ; while 
the west a range of mountains, covered with perpetual snow, precluded 
all approach. This settlement contained several churches and mo- 
nasteries ; and is said to have extended about 200 miles in 
east part. In some recent limes, the western coast was chiefly explor- 
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Qr1 by Davis and other Englbh navigatore ; byt there was no attempt to 
R»tUc a colony. The country is said to be inh^ibitod as far as 76^ N. 
lat., but-the Moravian settlements are in the south'weet part. The 
people have some beeves, and a considerable number of sheep, for whose 
winter subsistence they cut the grass in summer and make it into hay. 
Tlie sliort summer is very warm, but fbggy ; and the northern lights 
diversify the gloom of winter, which Is very severe. It is said that 
the norlh'Weat coast of Greenland is separated from America by a nar- 
row strait; that the natives of the two countries have some intercourse ; 
and that the Estiuimaux of America perfectly resemble the Greenland- 
ers, in their aspect, dress, mode of living, and language. Cape Fare- 
well, the south-west point, is in W. Ion. 42° 42', N. lat. 69° 38'. 

The population was esliraated, in 1805, at 6000 ; though the rambling 
life of tne natives renders it difficult to ascertain the exact number. 

The three first missionaries of the U, B., Matthew Stach, Christian 
Stach, and Christian David, wont to Greenland in 1733. They labored 
6 years without any apparent success. 

The year 1740 was rendered remarkable by the change which took 
place in the brethren’s mode of preaching ; which is most happily 
doscrilied in the following narration of an encouraging instance of use- 
fulness. 

Johannes, an Indian of the Mahikander nation, who had formerly 
been a very wicked man, was the first of that tribe whose heart was 
powerfully awakened Through the preaching of the missionary, 
Christian Henry Rauch, the divine |)ower was manifested in him in so 
lowerful a manner, that he not only heramo a believer in Jesus Christ, 
nit a blessed witness of the truth to his own nation. 

The change which Knik place in the heart and conduct of this man 
was very striking ; for he had lieen distinguished in all parlies met for 
riotous diversion as the most outrageous, and had Avon made himself a 
cripple by debauchery. He afterwards became a fellow-laborer in the 
congregation gathered from among the heathen. At one of the meet- 
fugs which the brethren held for pastoral conversation and inquiry in- 
to the stale of the congregations, ho related the occasion of his cimver- 
sion in the following manner, hi consequence of their speaking with 
one another about the method of preaching to the heathen : — 

“ Brethren ; I have been a heathen, and have grown old amongst 
them ; therefore 1 know very well how it la with the heathen, and how 
they think. A preacher once came to us, desiring to instruct us, and 
began Iw proviu" to us that there was a God ; on which wc said to 
him—* Well ; and dost thou think we are Ignorant of that ? Now go 
bftek again to the place from whence thou earnest.’ 

“ Then, again, another preacher came, and liegan to Instruct u.s, say- 
ing, ‘ You must not steal, nor drink too much, nor lie, nor load wicked 
lives.’ We answered him, ‘ Fool that thou art I dost thou think we do 
not know that ! Go, and learn it first Ihyself, and teach the people who 
thou belongest to not to do those things ; for who are greater drunk- 
ards, or thieves, or liars, than thine own people ?’ Thus we sent him 
away, also. 

“ Some time after this, Christian Henry, one of the brethren, came to 
mo, into my hut, and sat down hy me. The contents of his discourse 
to mo were nearly Iheso : — ‘ I come to thee in the name of the Lord of 
heaven and earth ; he sends me to acquaint thee that he wouI<l gladly 
save thee, and make then happy, and deliver thee from the miserable 
state in which thou best at present. To this end he became a man, 
gave his life a ransom for man, and shed his Wood for man. All that 
believe in the name of this Jesus, obtain the forgiveness of sin ; to all 
them that rereive him, hy faith, he giveth power to become the sons 
of God ; the Holy Spirit dwelleih In their hearts, and they are made 
free, through the blood of Christ, from the slavery and dominion of lun. 
And thoiii^h thou art the chief of sinners, yet, if thou prayost to the Fa- 
ther, in his name, and believest in him, as a sacrifice for thy sins, thou 
shall lie hoard and s,aved, and ho will give thee a crown of life, and 
thou shall live with him in heaven forever.’ 

“ When he had finished his discourse, ho lay down upon a hoard in 
my hut, fatigued i>y his journey, and fell inlo a sound sleep I thought 
within myself, what manner of man is this ? There he lies, and sleeps 
so sweetly ; I inichl kill him and throw him out mlo the forest, and 
who would regard it ? But he is unconcerned • this cannot be a bad 
man ; ]>e fears no evil, not even ftromus, who are so savage, but sloops 
comfortably, and places his Itfo in our hands. However, I could not 
forget his words ; they constantly recurred to my mind ; even though I 
went to sleep, yet I dreamed of the blood which Christ hath shed for 
ns I thoughtr— this is very strange, and quite difiTerent from what I 
have ever heard ; so I wont and interpreted Christian Henry’s words to 
the other Indians.” 

As the result of the preaching of the cross, an extensive awakening 
took place. One of the baptized Greenlanders informed the missiona- 
ries that he had found his countrymen many leagues north to Im so 
anxious to ho instructed in the things of God. that thpy urged him to 
spend a whole night with them in conversation ; ana after he hod re- 
tiired, on the second night, some of them followoa hhn, and constrained 
him to resume the subject. Even one of the angekoks, or necroman- 
cers, was brought under such serious impressions, that he wept almost 
mcessanily during two days, and aaserted that he had dreamed he was 
in hell, wliero he witness^ scenes which it would be utterly impossible 
fog him to describe At the close of the year 1748, no lees tnan 230 
Greenlanders resided at Now Herrnhut, of whom 35 had been baptized 
in the course of that year 

The unusual Intensity of cold, some years after, was productive of 
all the horrors of famine. 

In 1768 a new station was formed, which the brethren called Lieh- 
fei|/v/s, at which the settlors were compelled to endure many priva- 
tions, from the swreity that prevaHed in the district, during the coo- 
^tianee of which many of the savages died of absolute want ; even the 
Greenland fomilles were at last reduced to the necessity of feeding 
princely muscles and sea- weed, and the missioDaries were often 
hraught into the most painftil straits. Amidst a succession of temp^ 
trials and of miccesses in their spirhual efforts, a third statioa was 
tarmedataMlriaadof OnarteA^ where they had discovered with eur- 


S rise, at the mouth of a warm spring, a verdant meadow, adorned with 
liferent kinda of flowers. This was, of course, a powerful attraction in 
such a country ; but as the situation would have been inconvenient in 
some resfiects, they fixed upon a spot a few miles distant, to which 
they gave the name of Lichtenau. This district, situated iihout 400 
miles fromLichtenfels, contained within the circuit of a few miles not 
less than 1000 inhabitants. 

In 1833, there were in Greenland 4 stations, 16 missionaries, of whom 
9 are married, and 1808 Greenland converts, of whom 830 are commu- 
nicants. (See NfiW HsaKNHVT; Licrtbnfisls ; Lichtbnau; and 
FasuBRicxsTHAL.) The whole of the New Testament and a consideru- 
hle portion of the Old have been translated into the vernacnii^r tongue. 
Nearly all persons belonging to the older congregations are able to read 
and write. Many of the natives have proved themselves faithful ser- 
vanto and handmaids of Jesus. Tho effect of the preaching ol the 
gospel has been most salutary. Ihe natusial supcrstitiotts have a I 
most ontirely disappeared. Cruelly and licentiousness, with a whole 
train of attendant vices, have almost wholly given place to brotherly 
kindness, decorum, and a good measure of civilization 
GRENADA; ono of the Cnribbee islands, lying 3ft leagues nortli- 
west of Tobago. Ills 18 miles long and 12 hfood, finely wixuled, iind 
the soil suited to pnxlnce sugar, tobacco, and indigo. It was taken 
from the French In 17G2, confirmed to the Englisli in 1763, inkcn liy 
the French In 1779, and restored to the English in I7S3. In 1795, tho 
French landed some troops, and causer] an hisurroction, which 
not (]Uol]ed till 1796 St George is the capital. 

The Wesliyans commenced a mlssH>n heroin 1788; hut the pro- 
grew? of the gtwpel has been slow among the negroes, who are almoht 
wholly ignorant of the English' Jangiiage, and speak a corrupted dia- 
lect of French, without proper words and phrases in which to receive 
adequate instruction. In addition to this, they ure under the infiuonco 
of the gross superstitions of popery, and also of those derived from their 
African ancestors 

GRIFFIN-TOWN ; a station of tho L. M. S on tho island Elrnen, 
one of the Ilervey islands. 

Griffin-town and the church established hero have siifTerrd an afflic- 
tive bereavement hi the de-aih of tho chief. Vara, a truly pious man. 
Several other persons of exemplary piety have died. A nuniiier of chil- 
dren l«vebeerf baptized, Mr. Blossom remains at this station, giving 
special attention to tho cuHivutiou of cotton 
GRIQUA TOWN ; a station of the h M H. 530 miles north-east of 
CJape Town. The mission was cominencfd in 1802 
A numlier ol Griquas, called Bergenaars, (or Mountaineers ) from 
their having stationed Ihomsclvos among the mounliims, < oinmitted, a 
few years after, many acta of depredation and violence 7'he Griqua 
chiefs had, on several occasions, commendabiy exerted thnmsolves to 
disperse and reeiaini those mamuders, but viihout cfiV'Ct In reference 
to one of their princiixi] efforts made with thiii viow , the billowing 
Blatemem Is extracted from a letter from John MclviHe, Estj govern- 
ment agent at Griqua Town, to the editor ol the Simifh Afiican 
Chronicle, (written for the purpo.se of obviating corlain rnHsUiterncnts 
of a commuiiiciitioii inserted m .t nrcccding numb(>r of that peper } as 
It beautifully illustrates the moral and civilizing Wiideiuyof Chiib- 
tianity m ralation to the Griiiu.is 

“TheGrKpia chiefs proceeded to tlic station of the Bergenaars. to 
take such measures as might put a stop to the syKtem of doprcdaiion 
they were carrying on against the tribes aioiiml ihcin. Insiead of 
showing any disposition to alter Iberr conduct, they set the corainaudo 
at defiance, and maintained that nttituilu till night came on with rain, 
when they made their escape The commando returned to4Giifjna 
Town with 4ft(K) head of cattle, flillowed by sonic hundreds of the peo- 

g le of the plundered tribes, to vvlioma consicleraliie part of those cattle 
elonged ; and, contrary to the practice of Huvngo tribes, a scone of 
justice took place which would iiave done credit to any v ivilizcd people. 
The chiefs restored to these poor people all their cattle, without reserv- 
ing a single hixif to llicmselves to which any one of iliose people could 
establish a right. When the people had got their cattle, they were 
told that they might goto their own place of ali^nle; but they were so 
struck with the justice of the Grwjue cluefo, that they ht^ggeit to be al- 
lowed to put themselves under their protection, and follow them to 
Griqua Town.” 

Missionaries in 1833 in Griqua Town, Peter Wright, and Isaac 
Hughes, assistant. Inhabitants, 900 adults and 810 children, nearly 
half of whom are Bochuanas. Congregation, 400 or 6tX) Communi- 
cants, 67. Day scholars, 200 A missionary socieiy raised in the 
year 104 rix-dollars. A large measure of temporal mid spiritual bles- 
sings have been enjoyed at this station. Andrew Wiiierhoer, the chief, 
is a very supenor ’man, and truly pious. The whole of the Griquas, 
amounting to 4000, have renounced mlygamy, bear the Christian name, 
and discover an acquaintance with Christianity. 

GROENEKLOOF ; a station of the United Brethren in South Africa, 
about 40 miles north of Cape Town, among the Hoitentots. 

This station was ’’commenced in 1808, under the patronage of iho 
earl of Caledon, the governor of the Cape. The brethren were assipi- 
ed about 6000 acres of land, on which they permitted none to build, hut 
such os engaged to live regular lives ; and on these principles a settle- 
ment was soon formed. In 4 years, 93 were baptized. 

About this rime a large and handsome chapel that had been erected 
was much damaged by the rain* and floods, from which the whole set- 
tlement sustainevl great injury. In the fdlowing year this, though 
etUl folt, wae in a great measure repaired ; the hearts of the brethren 
were animated by many proofs of the divine regard ; and the harvest 
was, providentially, very alnmdant. At the close of 1826, also, this 
station enjoyed much of the blessing of God. 

The B. and F. B. 8. has made valuable donations of Bibles and Tes- 
taments to this mission. 

Number of inhabitants ki 1838, at Groenekloof, 660, Mlssionartes, 
Clemens, Lehman, Lemmertz, Meyer. Communicants, 210. An 
infant school of 60 scholars was In operation. The HottetiteiUi are here 
particularly exposed to the use of ardent spirits. 
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HAABAl ISLA^S, a «;roijp bdongins irt ih« Friendly telands. in 
the vicinity of the Tonga islaiidd, nlKJiii S nud ITa^W. The W'. 
M, S. conunenced a miiiwion in ifV\0 John Them, is and John tlobbb 
niia^ionarip.s. The king is a claaa memlipr. Tiie inemhcre were 
douhleil in the course of a few motillie. Verv frw Saldnlhs ]Mas without 
now accessions to the cliurch. It is mentioned that 10, 20, or 40 turn 
to the Lord at once, and on one clay moie than KKI were added The 
iiiimlier of memljerain the Haatini and 'J'nn!;a lohuids is IKK), being an 
incroaso of 500 in the year. Soholars,* 10110, under iho caie ol 151 
teachers. 

HAKALAU, an outstation of Hilo, on Hawaii, of the A li. f P. 3f 

HANKKV, a new station of tlie h M. S in South Africa, named 
aftoi' Its treasurer, in a siiilaiion peculiarly beaiitilid, neai the Cham- 
tofw river, iiciween Pai-.iltHdmp and Betbelsdorp. Tiie Ri'V W Fo« 
ter proceeded to Afiicii, In take charge of a eemlnary to l>e formed 
liere for the education of the children of the uiissioniirics in tiiat coun- 
try, and for the prepamliou of Cliristiaii natives for matructiug their 
own couutryinoii This place, however, is doomed by Mr Foster, for 
many impottant roasons, nieligililo 

In at HfUikev, the inhaintantH were 437 CongresatiOn, 250. 
(’oniimiuii’Huls, 5^, l)a> .sc,h<»Iars. loti ; Sniidny, 50 ; infant, ,50 Paicnts 
are HO tie.sirons to edm.ate their chiidibMi that they will incur coubiderahlo 
expense. A inissioii.iry society has 173 members, and a temperance so- 
ciety has been highly useful. 

IIANKKY OITY" ; a station of the L M, S. on Tahiti, one of tlie 
Georgian islands. H Noll, missionary. 

No late report from Hankey City 

HANWELL; an ontHtaiion of Colombo, Ceylon, under the care of 
the B AT. tS (Soe Coi.ombo.) 

HARMONY, a Htatmii of the A 11 C P. M among the Osage 
Tndians, about 80 miles alvive. fort Osagi-, on the Mw.souri, commenced 
under tlie care of tlio United Foreisrn Missionary society m 1821, and 
in 1822 transferred to the A 11 C. P M 

111 1804, at Ilannony, .Amasa Jones is missionary, Daniel H. Austin, 
mechanic and steward, Samuel H, IJiight, farmer, and their wives, 
Kichaid Colby, rnechunic, John B Austin, teacher, and Mary Etna 
In a hetilemorit near Harmony where Mr. Jones h.nl preached, a nuni- 
of poisons Inive been eonveilcd. The schools remain much as they 
were. 

HASTINGS , a station of the C. Af. H. 13 miles from Free Town, 
Western Africa 

The station at Hustings w for tlie present suspended for want of la- 
borers 

HAWAII, fiinnerly Rpelled Owhyheo; an island in the Pacific ocean, 
llie largest of tlie Sandwich isliiids, U7 inileH long and 78 wide, con- 
taining liKKIsquaie nnb's, Eat 2tJ° 19" N , lull 155° 5S' W ; discover- 
ed by captnm Cook Ml 1758, and where he w.is kiilod, February 14, 
177J). For a puriu ular account ot the island, and of the iiiwsioiis upon 
It, see SANOWirn Islanus. 

HAWEIS; a sUtion of the A li C. P. M. among the Cheiokue In- 
dians. The mission was romintniced in 1823. 

In consequence of tlie removal of the Cherokees, Hawcis hits been 
abandoned 

HAWKIS town, in the district of Papara, Tahiti, Georgian isl- 
ands where the work of civilusalion and evangelizatiun is proceeding 
by moans ol llio /, M, SI. J'his sMtion also takes^ts name from the 
late Rev Dr. llaweis; and for seveial years it lui.-i been utleiuled with 
lirosfionty. 

Mr Davies continues to lie prospered in his work m Haweis Town 
Coniinunicunts. 403, of whom 33 liave been admit led during the year 
Church (liscijiliiie has been salutary Nine, candidates fur cominunion, 
and 9 memhers removed to oilier cimrehes inclmlnig the principal 
station and the 2 liranchei, corigreg.ilion is 1050. Scliolcira, 

IIEIIRON, R new station of the (T li ni Labrador The Rrethren’s 
society in London kindly sent materials for erecting tlio necessary 
buil(lnig.s A desiiable opjKirliinity is tlut.s ufTorded to the luntiierii 
Esmiimaux for he.trmg tlie gospel. 

Tlio inisTionnries at Hebnw are. St<M'k and Mentzel Congregation, 102. 

HKMEL RN AUDlv ; a hospital for the relief of ihitteutot lepers, 
alKJtit 12 miles from Caledon, .South Africa, and u short dwtanco from 
the se I The Rev Pi ter Leitner, one of the f7 /?,, came here in 1823, 
and chiefly confined his labors to the hospital, under the supennlen- 
dence of tiie government, wliich contained, at llml lime, 156 patieni.'j. 
The cordiality witli which lie was received excited hopes of success, 
which have liwm more than realized 

In January, 1826, he writes “ Among our patients many are very 
weak and dedining ; and during last year, 12 fmptizud and 14 unba{i> 
iized deimrtod this life ; 25 adults and 5 cTiildreii were baptized, and 
8 were rulmitted to the Lord’s supper. The whole numlier of iiibabi- 
lauts of this hospital was, at the close of 1825, lOG. To all of them the 
glad tidings of great joy are proclaimed, and they arc Unh publicly 
and privately instructed in the blessed truths of the goepel Our fico- 
pie are remarkably attentive and devout at all their meetings. John 
Tieizp., laborer. 

In 1832, there were aiHemelen Arde, 6 leper candidates for biwtism, 
11 adults and 1 child baptized; 10 candidates for cominunion ; 7 com- 
municants ; 21 died ; 96 in hospUal. 

HERRNHUT, Nkw ; the first eeul'emont of the IT, B. in Green- 
land, formotl III 1733, 

Missionaries at New Horrnhutin 1833, GrilUch and Tietsen, and eis- 
ters Herbrich fTnd Richter. Congregation, 363, of whom 190 are com- 
municants. 

HERRNHTJT, N*w ; a settlement of the U. B, on the island St. 
Thomas. It was first called Potauntnbtrg, It received its present 
neme in 1763. For several yoars, 100 persons annually were re- 
eeived as members of this church. 

At New Herrnhut, in St. Thomas, the missionaries are Sybfecht, 
Danme, sad Wied. Congregation, 979. 


HIIIIFO; a station of the TY. A1. S. on Tonga, one of ihc I riendly 
LstandH 

HILO; a Htalion of the A ti C. P. AI. on IT.twini. .To, srph Good- 
rich. Slioldon Dibble, mid I'livid B, Lyrn.m mission,! rii‘» and their 
wivg'*. Number able to lend, 2-59. Uongiccailon i-iio, A very in- 
icrcMtmg proiincted meeting of 8 iliiVf' w. is held in Pm ini.ri 1833. 
On the firsl .Vabbath in March. 1831, 16 person.s were ailniiltcil to the 
church. 'Phrec sclioois, 30M Sabbath si bolurs 

Hli\DO.STAN, or Iniiia , a region of Asia, wIiii h exfonda from i ape 
Comorin to tho Ilimolavii iiioiintaiiiH, by whii li it is separated on the 
noiih Inun Tlnbel and 'I'.irttiiy. The noilbcrn pari exicruL fioin the 
river Smde, nr Indnsi, on tin* wiMt, boiibnfiig iipnri Prcsi.i, to tbr; 
inounlulns which .srpaiatc nt’i)::.il fioin fy.ie-iiy and the Birman «!o- 
inintniis; in the soiitiicni part, the b.iv ot Leng.il lies cast and ihi' In- 
liirm oce.in sontli and west. U is Miualed t>clvM*en N hit H<-' mid 3.5°, 
and K ion 60° and 92° Im gre.ilest length i.s .ilnuit 18‘. (I miles , u»( 
breadth, l5(Kt Area, i 2 Mi(l(KI equiire ini!**^ 3'lie cfnnotp and scaeons 
are corisulerably divorsifu'd liy diflercnce of l.itUnde and local .••it nation , 
but through the regunis of Hindo-'Utn, ilierc ic some sum laniv (»fclt- 
11 late. 

Tho population has I'ccn variously Cfiliniati d. from 1(10 to DO 606 
wlio me principally idtil,ifer-« ; and aboiu half British Mul'p cis Mo- 
hamnicdans. (Jliristi.inB, and Jews-, aie niinu’rou.s 

Among the Hindoo, s ihere i.s a ifin.iikuble dl^tlnfllon of 
Castii w a Portuguese woid , the Indian term r.i"njtie.s a L'Pinisor 
kind. The diflerenl r. isles of the Hindoos are, therefore (aaisideied lui 
so mauv difreronl spencs ol huinaii bcing.s. and ii is believt-d ihiit dif- 
ferent fiirnw of wnitihip and liabiis of Ida are neips»ard> adapted 
to each. Originally then* were four castes, whiih are KuppesctI to 
have sprung fiom diflerenl parts of Bialima’s body, and from Mich 
|mrts as to ostahlish their diflerenl raiike 'J'lie lir.M wcie theologians, 
of the hruhmiiiB , the secoinl wi're kings ami soblieis . the iliiiil n or 
chants and husbandmen ; the fourth inechiinica and servants. The 
ilistnbuiioii iH of remote antiquity In prui ess of tune, the onginni dis- 
tinction extended to a subdivihion of emploMni'iits TJuie are now 
aliout IIM) diflerenl cables, all ol winch are mciuded under the feio ml 
denominations of brahmins and Bonders hiibdiv islon Ii.i.n I « eii .luiled 
to subdivision. Tho lowest caste of siuhIims, lor in*»tnnte, adniilis of 
many subi»rdmale rabies, extending to persoiib of tlie most fenileoc- 
ciipations, and each invanalily follows jjie cm cnpuiion of bis loicfmhers, 
Froiti generation to generation the same family follow the eanie buhi- 
iicss, and hold the same rank, a tiicimibtancc vhirU while if sup- 
presses every aspiring amp Ims greatly contnlmted to | crfecl fhe ui- 
geniiKy of Hindoo artisans The bruhinnis. hnnever, it’sei ve fo tliem- 
Rftlves the right of descending to scdilar rmp’oynn nls, and tvrn to 
those which aro nieiiial According lo tlie rnJes of ca-K* iliobo of one 
may not intermarry, nor even eat oi drink, with ltiosi. of Hiiother it 
is said none of the high castes will even diink wafer m the family of a 
while man ; ami m tinise count i ics wheie Europeans .ne ibciriiilirs, 
the heathen rank them under the lowob! en.-n s. The dii Inn lion of 
caste M inlcrwovou with every circninsiam e of life , adheunce n> it i.>» 
viewed as a matter of religion, and the castes beconuj so iniinv uli- 
gious sects If one violates the lules of his c aMe b<' is CAComii mm at- 
ed, which is called loHtng vasfp f'icmi that iiroe Iih m.ne,.| relaUons 
abandon him, and he c.in seldom recoier In-, foiimr simiding and 
only by a large fee lo the br.ihinins In tins way hr in.iy geueral'i bo 
restored, lint not always Dr. Caioy meniion.s ihe i.ibc of .i irian who 
had lost caste by means of a woman ni hi.s f.juiily. who ivliile the Mo 
hiimuiedans had possession of the provime, li.id loen i mi Ib i| lo 
live willi a Mufwulinan He oflVred llt.fMK) i)oijiids or about 11''!'0 
dollaiH, foribe recovery of his uosie, buihe could not itg.nu il li vv.ia 
said llial the celebrated and in many respetts libei.d nuudetl Ib'in- 
inohnn Roy did not eat with Kiiropoiins while m India 

As to rciigior/, thiee of the six school-- of jibilositpliy lane famons 
in India wet^ atheistical, 7’ho dot trine- of lhe.-.e aibeists wereeMa- 
Idished for a cotisiderublc period, nml fliey .iie still lant bi in the ays- 
tein-i which prevail throughout Lhiiui, Japan, the JbiU'an rntpnc. Vi- 
am, Ceylon, A-c. These plnhwopliers, of whom Veilvn-i tlie tt-mpilcr 
of the Vetlu, was one of the most disthiguisiird, tHiiglit licit cm cry llimg 
wo can bce, or form eny conception of, is fo be reforml to one or other 
of two principles • it is either bpinf »>r manor, since, fjcbldp ihece no- 
thing else exists ; that all spirit is God; and that G(k 1 exists withuut 
attributes, in a state of eternal repose, intangible and unconnected wiih 
any of the forms of mailer. They hIbo inacii, that tlie spirit of mini 
individuated deny; that m lliH comiexioii with matter, spirit h de- 
graded and imprisoned ; ami the great and only iiiisiuesB of rnsn on 
earth is to seek emancipation, and return to the blessed siurcofinm 
which ho (that is, spirit, for I, theu, u»d he, are referriblc oniv to i-pi- 
rif) has lieen acveied Tho mode of obtaining emancmatiou is l-y the 
practice of coremonics denominated yogwe, all of w hich fliecoimeded 
with bodily austcnires and lorlures, having for their obieci the annihi 
laiion of all courcioub connexion with the body and with ij-iuciisl 
things. Such a deliverance, H is supposed, will leave the fcpnil. even 
while in the body, in a bfafc.of divine Iramiuiniiy, rcfecnibliug ilini of 
God, for the passions ahme are tho sources of pain ; and will fit the 
individuated spirit for reMuion to God ; for the pasbions are the boincc.-i 
of life and death; and coufino the individuated spirit to a cout lined 
course of transmigrations, and rivet its union to matter. 'J’hese spci il- 
lations fiirm the belief of all the Hindoos: and there ore stdl a imiulcr 
of mendicants in India who imitate the jogees. The people at taige 
do not liecome jogees, because these austerities are UKcimpatibfe with 
tho existence of numan society ; but they make caiistant allusuma to 
this doctrine of spirit, to the subjugation of the fiasMtais, and to triins- 
inigration as inevitably attaching to men, till perfect afihiniciK'n and 
absorption are obtained. _ , 

7V*c popular ouperotitiono of the Hindmv? are deeply afiectmg. 
While they verbally admit the doctrine of the divine unity, they speak 
of 330,000,000 of gods. They prostrate ihcmsolves bclbic de^d mat 
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tflf ; befbfe the monkoy and the serpent, before idols, the very personi* 
Ucation of sin; anti this animal, this reptile, and the leacher Krishnu, 
and his concubine Kadiia, are among the favorite deities of the Hin- 
doos. Having no knowledge whatever of the divine govcrntncni, they 
auppoae tlie world to be placed under the management of beings Igno- 
rant, capricious, and wictced ; that the three principal deities, the crea- 
tor, the preserver, and the destroyer, having no love of righteousness, 
nor any settled rules of government, are often quarrelling with oaoh 
other, and subverting one another’s arrangements ; and tliua they know 
not whom to otwy, or in whom to confide, fiqually ignorant are they 
'^f the lawsof Ood, and of sin as connected with a disposition different 
from the divine mind, ami as a moral evil. Hence they attribute to the 
waters of the Ganges extraordinary virtue ; the whole population resid- 
ing in its neighborhood crowd morning and evening to the river; the 
holy water is carried for reltgbius uses to the most distant (larts; and 
the dying are hurried, in their last moments, to receive their last purifi- 
cation in the eacrod stream. Under the delusion that sin is to be re- 
moved by the merit of works, others undertake long and dangerous 
ptlgrimagos, in which tboiKsands perish; or inflict on their bodies the 
most dreadful lortnros ; or sit throuarh the day and through the yean 
repeating the nani«.i of their guardian deities As to the real nature of 
the present state, they labor under the moat fatal apprehensions ; they 
believe the good or ovd actions of this birth are not produend by the 
voliiions of their own wills, but arise from, and are the unavoidable re- 
sults of, the actions of the past birth ; that their present actiona will 
ineviiahly give rise to tlio wliolo roniplexion of tlicir characters and 
conduct in the following birth; and tiiai thus they are doomed to m- 
terminahle franiinigrations, to flout a.s sitrne light substance on the bo- 
sun of an irre.siHiiblii torrent Wnli reference to a future state, their 
kl«>a.s arc equally orroiipou.s anil pf-micloiw. By this they commonly 
iiuilerstrind noihirig luoriUhan transmigration, and they die with the 
expectation of unmediaiely rising into birth again in some other Ixidy — 
in that of a dog or a cal. or a worm feeding on ordure ; and if they 
have cninniitted some dreadful crime, tl icy expect to fall, ftu* a time, 
mui some one of ilie dreadful stall’s of torment (lescrilied in the shas- 
tru Indeed, no Hiiidim, unless he lias given all his wealth to the 

K rie-sts, nr has performed Rome otlier act of splendid merit ; or except 
0 drown himself in a sacred river, or perish on the funeral pile, lias 
tiie loa^t hoi)e of happiness after death Thiiso who are supiwsed to 
attain happiness, are s.iid to ascend to the heaven of the gods, where, 
for a limited period, they enjoy an imlMmiided indulgence m sensual 
gratification Tins Is the only heaven held out to a Hindoo, and held 
out to him on rondilions which the great Indk of the people find to be 
Impracticable. The state beyond this, reserved exclusively for jogees, 
is absorption, or a cninplele lussnf separate existence, in union to the 
Boiil oftno world 

Awful, indeed, is the statv of socief;/. The anxiety of the 

Hindoo to olitam a son, who may pre.seiit the funeral offering, ufion the 
presButation of which he supposes hn future happiness to depend, and 
the oxp'-naes attending the support and marriage of girls, make the 
liirih or a female in a Hindoo family an unwelcome event. The case 
of female children among the rajpoots exhibits, though this rolaiinii 
btdougs only to one of the liindoii tribes, a strong corroborative proof 
of iho low estimation in which even the lives of females arc held in In- 
dia. One of the families of tho rajpoots, It is said, began the practice 
of butcheiing Itieir female children. 1o prevent the fulfilment of a pre- 
diction, that through a female the succession to the crown would pass 
out of ihe family, All the triho.s have since followed the royal example, 
and now not one fernate child survives, the parents, it is believed, are 
thomselvos the murderers. The hoy-j marry in the tribe next in rank 
to them. “ A brahimu from one of the western provinces,” says Mr. 
Ward, of Serainpore, (from whose statements this article is compiled,) 
“gave me this robilion : — A rnjpoot, for some unassigned rea.«ion, spar- 
ed his female child, winch grew up m the father’s house to the age in 
which girls m India are married. The sight of a girl, however, in the 
house of a rajpoot was so novel, and so contrary to the customs of the 
tribes, thil no ptreut soiigiit her in marriage for his sou. The father 
sulTtiriiig under the frowns of his own tribe, and trembling fui the 
cliasiity of his d.iughfor and the honor of his family, was driven into a 
slate of plirensy ; and in ihrs stale, taking his daughter aside, he actu- 
ally pul a period to her exisierico.” To the Hindoo female all educa- 
tion IS denied by the positive injunction of the shasler, and by the 
general voice of the population Not a single school, therefore, for 
girls, H found all over the country With knitting, sewing, embroidery, 
painting, music, and drawing, they have no more to do "than with let- 
ters ; even the w.ishing w done liy mm of a particular trilic. The Hin- 
doo girl, therefore, spend-s the first 10 years of her life in sheer idle- 
ness, immured in tiie house of her father. Before she has attained to 
tills ago, however, she is sout'bl after by the ghutuks, men employed 
by parenisto seek wives for their sons. She is betrothed without her 
consent; a legal agreement, which binds her for life, being made by 
the parents on both sides, while she is yet a child. At a lime moat 
convenient to the parents, this boy and girl are brought together for the 
first lime, and the marriage ceremony is performed ; after which she 
returns to ilie house of her father. Before the marriage is consummat- 
ed, in many msiancos, the Ixiy dies, and this girl becomes a widow ; 
and as the law pnddlilts the marriage of widows, she is doomed to re- 
main in this state as long as she lives The greater number of these 
iipforlunate beings lieconic a prey to the seducer, and a disgrace to 
their families Not long since, a bride, on the day the marriage cere- 
mony was to have been perfurmed, wSs burnt on the funeral pile with 
the dead body of the bridegroom, at Ohandernagore, a few miles north 
of Calcutta. Concubinage, to a moat awful extent, is the fruit of these 
marriages without choice What a sum of misery is thus attached to 
the lot of woman in In-’ .a before she has attained even her fifteenth 
year 1 In some cases, as many as 50 females, the daughters of so 
many Hindoos, are given in marriage to one brahmin, in omer to make 
these fkmilies something more respectable ; and that the parents may 
be able to say, we are alliod by marriage to the kooleens, the highest 
rank of brahmins. Supposing, however, that the Hindoo female is 
happily married, she remains a prisoner and a slave in the house other 
husband. She knows nothing of the advantages of a liberal intercourse 
with mankind. She la not permitted toeneak to a person of the ^her 
sex, if she belong to a respectaWe family, except to old men very 


nearly allied in blood; she retires at the appearance of a male guest; 
she never eats with her husband, but partakes of what he leaves. She 
receives no benefit from books or from society ; and though the HIn* 
doos do not affirm, with some Mohammedans, that females have no 
souls, they treat them as though this was their lieliefi What compa- 
nions for their husbands I what motliers those I Yes ; it is not females 
alone who are the sutTorers. While such is the mental condition of the 
sex, of bow much happinoss must husbands, children, and society at 
large be deprived ! What must be the state of that country where fe- 
male mind and the female presence are tilings unknown ; for the 
lowest orders of females alone are seen in numbers in the streets I This 
vacuity of thought, these habits of indolence, and this total want of in- 
formation, of principles, and of society, leave the Hindoo female an 
easy prey to the greatest evils. Faithfulness to marriage vows is al- 
most unknown In India ; and where the manners of the Kast allow of 
it, the females manifest a more enthusiastic attachment to the super- 
stitions of the country than even the men. The religious mendicants, 
the priests, and the public shows, preserve an overwhelming influence 
over their minds. ’ Many become mondlranla and some iinderlnke 
long pilgrimages ; in short, the power of superstition over them m India 
has no ]r>araliel in any other country. 

And while Hindooism is lhti.s rruel, its unchavgmblevf^ss is fully at- 
tested, The writings of the Hindoos, every class of thorn, even their 
works on ethics, are full of aljorninablc allusions and di'scrtnlions ; so 
that they are to-day what they were ages ago— a people unrivalled for 
impurity. Many parts of tbo works, called the Tunus, of the ponrans, 
and of their poetical writings, are so indelicate, that they cniiiiot pos- 
sibly l>c translated; they can never see the light. But what is a mil- 
lion-fold more atrocious, the objetl of worship appears as the personi- 
fication of sm itself. One or two of the Hinuoo olijecisof worship can- 
not piwsibly bo named ; hut in iho acts of Hindoo worship llie saint' It- 
centiousnesR prevails. Tn the songs and dances Iwfore the idols, at the 
(Kjriodiral festivals, impurity throws away her mask. The respectable, 
natives themselves arc alwolutely ashamed of lieing seen in their tem- 
ples Gopal, a brahmin, acknowledged that he never witnessed these 
spectacles without hiding himself behind one of the pillars of the tem- 
ple. The scenes exhibited in the btiats on the Ganges every year, at 
the festival of tlie givldess Doorga, in the presence of hundreds of spec- 
tators, arc grossly impure ; and at the annual festival of the goddess 
of learning, the coniluct of the worshippers is intolerably ' otfen si ve. 
The figures painted on the car of Juggernaut, which is exhibiteii to the 
public gaze for fifteen days together, at thn festivals in honor ot this 
deity, are equally licentious And, as niight Imj expected, the priests 
and the religioiw mendicants, under this profligate sysiem. are the 
very ringleaders in crime The whole country is, indeed, given up to 
abomination to that degree, that, according to the ojimion of one of iho 
oIdc.stand most respectable residents in Trulin, delivered in Mr Ward’s 
hearing more than once, there is scarcely a chaste female to be louiitl 
among all these myriads of iilolnters 

Such is a brief account of Hindooism as it Mtill exists. 'Thanks be tn 
God that the efforUi of various hwiies of Christians in England and 
America, made in his strength, have already obinmed a rich reward 
Several hundreds of Hindoos have renounced their gods, the (langi-s, 
and their priests; and have shaken from their limbs tho iron chiiiii of 
caste A large number of convened natives have liecotne in some sense 
mis.slonaries, and luive Iwen the instruments of “turning many to 
righleousness ” Anxiety has been generally awakened for instruction, 
which promises the happiest re.sijl1s ; and a great band of agents, too 
numerous and t<H> various for recapitulation, are carry mg forward the 
work so auspiciously commenced May He, to whom the heathen aro 
to he given for an inheritance, still Hond prns|) 0 rity ! 

The great change which is now (IS.’t4) taking place in pulillc affairs 
In Hmdo^un will doubtless imlarge tho sphere of Christian exertions; 
facilities for which have, boon so steadily increasing that bcnrccly any 
thing in this respect remains to lie desired Tlie abolition of tlie pil- 
grim tax has removed anoiher obstacle to tlie paspel Nor is the state 
of the natives 1e.s.s encouraging. There is abimdaiil eviilence that the, 
fabric of Hindooi'<m i.** loitering lo its rouridntion. All llie societies en- 
gaged in tho work of missions have far more calla for labor than they 
have instruments at their disposal “The field before you.” says 
bishop Wilson to the secretary of the C. M A',, “ is unlimiled. Twenty 
tiinos the numiuT of missionnrieR, catechists, and schoolmaaters aro 
now wanting The progress of conversion is delightful, and consider- 
ing all things, rapid. One hundred and ninety converts weieaddressefl 
by the archdeacon at Christmas. I hope to have BO native caiididutes 
for confirmation next month.” 

HOU.AND, New. (See New Hoi.t.and.) 

HONOLULU ; a station of the A. B. C F. M. on Oahu, one of the 
Sandwich tstands. 

The missionaries now at Honolulu aro Hiram Bingham and Ephraim 
W. Clark, GerrltP. Judd, M. D., physician, Levi Chamberlain, suner- 
intendent of secular concerns, Andrew Johnstone, teacher, Stephen 
Shepard and Edmund H. Rogers, printers, and their wives; 14 persons 
in all. Congrei^tion, 1000. Scholars, 3100. At several monthly con- 
certs, nearly 100 dollars wore contributed by natives alone. Commu- 
nicants, 200. Marriages last year, 286. This station is of great im- 
portance on account of Us being the principal port where foreign shiiis 
tmich. The trials of the missionaries have been severe. The American 
Seamen’s Frlontl society support the Rev. John Dieli, as a chaplain at 


H^EDALE; a station of the U. B. in Labrador, commenced in 
1782. In August, 1830, the missionary writes:— “The word of the 
cross, which we preach, lias, for the past year, penetrated Into the 
hearts of most of those who heard it. Few have remained indifferent, 
and many have had salvation come to their souls.” 

Missionaries in Hopedale, in 1838. MoUinerT Kunath, and Gllttch, 
and sister Albrecht Congregation, 194. 

HOPEFIELT); a station of the A B C. F. M. among the Osages. 
William C. Requa, catechist, and his wife. 

HOWRAH; a populous suburb of Calcutta, on the opyiosito side of 
the Hoogly, in which reside many EugUahmen, and thousands of na- 
tives. Since 1821, the Baptist missionaries at Calcutta have labored 
here with encouraging success. The Rev. Mr. Statham was fixed ^ 
this siniitui, and a chapel, built at an expense of 10,0(X) rupees, defrayed 
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by fulwcripUoQ on Oie iipot, wa9 woll attended. A echodl wu also 
formed, and tracts were msiributed in great ntimbors, which were car- 
ried to diflhrent parts of the country. A second cliapel was afterwards 
erected. Hera a Mussulman tnoonshee, or teacher, was baptized ; an 
erent which occasioned great surprise among tliat class of natives, and 
led to much inquiry. Among other pleasing Incidents, Mr. Statham 
mentions the following : ‘*A poor old woman was sick, and sent for 
me; she appeared tw be ve^ ill indeed, yot calm and resigned. On 
my asking her how she felt with regard to entering on an eternsd 
world, Bholm,id, ‘ It will be a happy change for me ’ I asked the grounds 
ofsuchahopo. She clasped nor Bengalee Bible, which lay hy her 
cot, and saia, * I find Christ here, Christ in my heart, ami Chrisl is in 
heaven. He died for poor sinners like me ; 1 know he is able to save 
me. I believe he will and then she prayed so sweetly, that I could 
not forbear crying out, ‘ Oh, that my latter end may be like hers I' ” 

At Howrah, Mr. Thomas has lately baptized 2 natives. 

HUAHINE ; one of the Society islands, in the Pacific ocean, 30 
leagues from Tahiti It is 21 miles in circuit, populous and fertile, and 
has a commodious harbor, called Owharre W. ion. 151^ 5' S. lat. 
16® 44'. 

Here the L. M, S. have a station. Previous to its formation, idola- 
try had been abolished through the influence of the efforts mode at Ta- 
hiti ; but the missionaries, on their arrival, were received with appa- 
rent coldness by the body of the people, who nianifesied litlle desire to 
enjoy religious instruction The lone of fooling, however, sexm chang- 
ed ; the misHionaries were treated with the greatest deference and re- 
spect, and every exertion was made to facilitule. their object. In 1822, 
it was stated thill the C(;ngregation on the Sahliuth days usually con- 
sisleil of from 1000 to 1400 jiersons ; that 72 adults had liecn baptized, 
and 38 children ; that 4(Kl c.mdidalee for baptism were receiving pre- 
paratory instruction ; that a Sunday school had lioon formed, contam- 
ing about 230 boys and 120 girls; that the average number of adults 
and children in the native schrwls was alKiui 4r>0 ; and that the con- 
tributions at the third anniversary of the Huahine A. M 8. amounted 
to 12 balls of arrow-root, and 0349 bamboos of cocoa-nut oil Civili- 
zation was also r.ipidly advancing. 

Some time after this, a code of laws was drawn vip, approved by the 
king and chiefs, and adopted hy the people ; some works were prepar- 
ed ftir the firesa ; and a society for the relief of the sick ami disabled 
was eslaVilished by the natives After doscnlnng the particulars of the 
clmiige produced by this mission, the depulntiou proceed as follows : 
— “In fact, the improvement of the people in industry, and their ad- 
vancement in the sc.alc of society, arc so evident, that every foreigner 
who comes hero is struck witli surpriso ami delight We seemed 
lalhor to be In an English town than in a rountry so Jaloly in a harha- 
roua state. Tliat all this mighty ciiango should have lieeo eflected in 
BO short % lime as siv years, would appear almost incredible, did we 


not witness the fact with our own eyes. But it is the work of God and 
not of man. Tlie intervention of an Almighty agency cop alone ac- 
count fbr the efiects produced At the same lime, we will not with- 
hold our meed of praise from tlinse who tiave been made the iionored 
Instruments of effecting this great work.” Tlir depuialion conclude 
their report 08 follows; — “On a general and innmle view of both the 
temjioral and religious eonditionof this mission station, there is every 
reason for gratitude to God, and encouragement to that eoeiety which has 
had the honor of conferring so many i>les*»int5s on this peojile Had 
nothing more been done by the L. At 8 than' b.ia hem eftected in this 
one station, all Us labors and expenses would have tn-eu most amply 
componsated ” 

After those pleasing statements, it is the more painful to add, that a 
calamitous event, which happened nigh to this station during the year 
1826, has been made an occasion, on the part of some of tlie natives, 
for acts highly discrediiaiile to their character. It seems that an Ame- 
rican ve.‘«Bl called tlie, //i/aco, comniandod hy cantntn Collin, on Hip 
21st of November struck* on the reef The people belonging to the 
ve.srte.l, considering their situation fiorilous, abandoned it to a jK»dy of 
the natives, who were requeMed hy tlie cupitvin to m.'ike, every jansible 
cfliirt to save the property on board. These uiitives having, during tlm 
night, found a quantity ol spirits, and drank of them Imntoderntely, 
proceeded to oppropnalc to their own use » number of artkles bf long- 
ing to the ship They aflerwuids restored a part of this properly, but 
not the whole Maiiinc, the prim ipal ciiief of HuhIiiiii*, who wits at ilic 
tune on the opposite side of tin- island, on being inforiiu'd ol what had 
taken place, acted in a mo.sl coinmendiihle manner He made a lire* 
sent u» the ca|Hain,as pompensaiion (or the Ions he liad sustained, 
adopted measures for the pioieciiou of the roniaining property, and 
ovoii hlniself persoimlly engaged in W’at<bitig it The greater purl ol 
the natives who were involved in the lmiiII of the above- ntenlioiifd 
transactions had ii'it/i fhr lumnioti , hut ii is painful to 

stale, that some of them had made a prolession of religion With few 
exceptions, the.se have sime manilesied lepcntam e and luive liemi re- 
stored to their aecosiomed inleieourse with Ilnur fellow Christians A 
spirit of holy jealousy and self exarniniition aiipcarb Ui have lieen 
excited very ccnerally among the jM*o|>le ol the station bv lln'-'i* oe- 
t urrences, and a more diligent attention to Ibe menns of guoe has 
been the result. ^ 

The regular services of the starum .U llualimc have been well at- 
tended, esjiecmlly on the h'abbath, by iUom- who rcuumed on the 
island during the war, and by all sinu- the eesNation of hoetiliiies 
Mr, Rarff continues his lectures twue a week Forty eight were I'rq)- 
tized last year , total since tlie mission was bi'gun 724 adults, 770 i liil- 
dren Increase of inhabitants in IS.'t2, 21 , 29 in.irnage,- Scbolarsi, 
3r»0 Sunday scholars, .300 Publication.s, 21,000 Cli.iritable siib 
scriptions 3,612 measures of oil, wi>rth 22 poundH veiling 
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INDIA. (Sfle Hindostan, and the principal towns and ciUcb in that 
peninsula.) 

INDIES, West. (See West Indies, Jamaica, Baruadoes, Havti, 
St Thomas, &c. Ucc ) 

IONIAN ISLANDS; a republic in tlie sgnth of Europe, iindor the 
protection of Great Britain, situated in the, Ionian sc i, along the, western 
co.iHl of Greece and Albania. It is often CHlIed the ffcpubhi of the 
Seven Islands, on account of the seven chief islands of which it H 
roniposed Lat. 3.60 ,67' N., Ion 19°-23‘^ 17' E. The inhn- 

hit.uit'i, alxnjt 227,000 in number, are of Greek origin. There arc 
8,009 ludians and 7,0(K) Jews In 182.6, the exports amounted to 
$660,000, The cominerciul flag of the island.s is acknowledged as 


an independent flag, though the isl.inds are entirely dependent on 
Great Britain. There l.s a British high rommissionef at Corfu, and 
Gre'it Untain has a right to oicuny the forires>4es and keep garrisons. 

Under the patronage of lord Nugent the high cotunussioner of tlie 
Ionian wkinds, much good m.ny be expected Female teni hers will 
soon lie, Bonl out. The progrese of the children in a fv.iniile school 
at Santa Maria of 107 scholarH, excites general surprise The 
manners of the children are greatly improveil (See UoRrr, and 
Zantb > 

IRWIN HILL; a station of the U Ji, on the island Jamaica Bro- 
ther Light IS the missionnrv at tins .'•taiion. 

ISLE OF FRANCE. (.See Maurittits.; 


J. 


JAFFNA, or Jappnapatam; a peninsula in the northern part of the 
I'lhind C^lon, 40 miles long and 10 miles wide, and inhabited by Ma- 
Idbars, They use the Tamul or Malabar language, which w spoken 
by eight or nine millions on the neighboring continent. Ih 1816, the 
Rev Me.««srs. James Richards, Edward Warren. Daniel Poor, and Benia- 
min C, Meigs, under the care of A ZJ C F M , commenced a mi'*su>n 
m this district. Boarding-schools and free schools were soon esta- 
blished, and afterwards seminaries of a higher order. Several inte- 
resting revivals of religion have been enjoyed. 

At the church connected with each station the gospel has been 
regularly preached, and also at many of the school bungalows and 
other places. Many of the native teachers and catecliists render 
valuable service in this way Concentrated labor, on a small spot, 
with a gradual enlargement of the field, and an isicasional extension 
of effort to more distant places in the neighborhood, has lieon from 
the first the plan of ofiemting in this mission, with the best results. 
Continued meetings of three days have lieen held, with much ad- 
vantage. 'This mission has a very superior system of schools The 
preparatory school at Tlllipally has been transferred to Batlicotia, 
and connected with the seminary there as a preparatory class In 
place of it, English day schools have lieen formed at some of the 
They have suffered much by the prevalence of the cholera, 
rhe number of village schools is about 78, And the number of scholars 
in them and in the English echools is 3,446. The whole number of 
schools at the stations is not given. At three of them, there are .62 
schools. Sixteen members of the seminary finished their course in 
f^ptember, 1833. In the first class are 33 members ; second, 31 ; 
third, 88; fourth, 30; fifth, 23. Total, 140. Teachers 10; theological 
class, 85. The principal collage building, Ottley Hall, will probably 
soon be complete. Of the 140 at the seminary, 53 aro church mem- 
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The committee have aulhorlzod the employment at each station 
her, iw 


of native agency to the amniint of one preacher, two catechists, five- 
readers, and 20 school masters The chief design of the seminary is to 
raise up compcieni unlive aasistfiiit.s The fomaiR centra] schiad at 
Ondoovillc contains 50 girls The niHsiunanes are authorized to in- 
crease the numlmr of scholars in the female bcardmg-achnols to l(t0 

Tlmre are now two jiresses belonging to the mission, with founts of 
type in Tamul and English The establishment is at Manepy. 'I'lie 
church mission press at Ncllorf* has been much employed by our mis 
sionaries. The missionarios of all the siaiions hold monthly meetings 
for business, obadrve the monthly concert and the monthly meeting for 
prayer for yming men preparing for the ministry, occasionally assem- 
ole for soi'lal jirayer, and often assist each other The native converts 
have temperance, moral, and evangelical societies. Great difficulties 
exist in f«s;)ect to a perfect union of feeling, owing to the infiuence of 
caste, ana the difference between the European and Hindoo races 
There are now three native preachers, 35 phnis caiccUists, readers. &.c 
&c ; 30 pious schoolmasters, and more than 60 pious memliers of tlie 
seminary training for fiiinre iisefulnese, The whole number of church 
members now living is almul 220. 

The missionaries have been instructetl to send two of their number to 
the const opposite Jaffha ftir the purpose of commencing a missnui, 
A printing press will probably be soon e.stahlished ai Madras Mr. 
Spaulding has surveyed the coast, and is undoTstOfHl to have considered 
the district of Matlura as the most eligible site 

For further fiahiculara, seo Ceylon, Batticotta, Manepy, Tilu- 
PAU.T, and Ooonooviu.E. r ♦ i * 

Jaffna or Jaffnapntam ; a populous town, the capital of the di.striM 
of Jaffha. Lat. 9° 42' N., Ion 18' E. The W, M. 8. established 
a mission here In 1814. 
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It ki mentioned by the Wenleyan miwtonaries in 1833| respecting 
JalThapaum, ttiat macli light has been diffused by missionary labor. 
At each sution, there have oeen signal trophies of the power of divine 
grace Several very odicient native missionaries have been raised op. 
(.'=iac Batticalos, and Tainqomaxjsb.) At Jaffna, with Point Pedro, 
Peter Perclval is missionary, John George, J^alph Scott, John Hunter, 
and John P. Sanmuggam, native assistaots. ^ 

JAMAICA; an island of the West Indies, discovered by Columbus in 
14111, and occupied by Spain in 1669, It was attacked by the British 
and ceded to them in 1666. It lies 30 leagues W. St. Tlomingo, nearly 
the same distance S. Cuba, and is of an oval figure, 170 miles long and 
60 broad. It is divided into three counties, Middlesex, Surry, and 
Cornwall, and contains upwards of 4,060,000 acres. A ridge of hills 
runs lengthwise from E. to W., whence numerous rivers take their rise 
on bt>ih sides, though none of them are navigable. In the valleys are 
sugar-canes, and such a variety of fruit-trees, as to make the country 
exceedingly l)eautifut. The year is divided into two seasons, tho wet 
and dty; but tlie rains are not so frequent as formerly, which is 
8uppo.sed to be owing U) the cutting down of the woods The products 
and fruits are In great variety and plenty. This island is now the most 
valuritiie of the British West India colonies. 

In iroi, the Maroons, or original natives, who inhabited the moim- 
tains, rose against the English ; they were not quelled for nine months. 
St .fagn (it! la Vega is the seat of government, but King.ston is the mart 
of tr.ide. Ill this island the U. B. have labored, amidst many trials 
and difflc'.ulties, since the year 17.64. 

In IW04, 50 years from the commencement of the mission, the breth- 
ren otisc'rve: ‘‘Ttioiigh we cannot exult over an abundant ingathering 
of .soiila, or even our present prospects, yet w« have sufficient cause 
of gratitude to the Loiu for having prose rvod a seed in Jamaica, which, 
in hts own good lime, may grow up into a rich harvest. It appears, 
that from the beginning of thi.i mission to the present period, 033 ne- 
groes have been baptized ” 

New 8t.uioiis were afterwards commenced, which appeared to be the 
scuaes of a very .serious and progressive awakening Tim following 
accouMta will deseribe the htate of the various departments of the mis- 
sion, .It the dates affixed 

Ni w Jitdfn, May, 1323 “ When I came to this place, 12 years ago,” 

says brother Reikur, “1 found very few who knew any thing more 
than that liiey had been formerly baptized by a missionary. Not long 
after, I perceivod that by the i>ower of hw word, prearhed in simplicity, 
the Lord caused convietions to arise in the minds of the negro'^s, and 
their blind eye.s to be opened : many came to inquire what they must 
do to he saved At prosuni this is still more frequently done. Our new 
church is too sitiull to hold the congrngaiion ” 

Putj field, February 1 1, H2G. Broiliar Ellis announces the finishing 
and opening of a new church at this place, and observes “In tho 
year 132'}, the numlier of persons at Fairfield who attained to further 
irivileges in tho churi’h wore ns follows : admitted candidates for 
jap'Hin or reciqilion, 110; baptized as adults, 22; received into the 
roimregni’on, 74 ; admitted candulUcs for the holy communion, U1 ; 

( oinniiinir ants, U9, readmitted to the congregation, 9 ; children bap- 
tized, 31.” 

In 1789, tho llov. I)i Coke, of the W M. S , visitnd Jamaic.i, and 
pre.ichnd .i few limes to mcreasuig congregations, and with but little 
opposition Mr. Hamrnott, however, wlio was afterwards appouitml lo 
labor in King-iton, where a comiiuxlious chapel was erected, expo 
riericed so much peivseciitui.t. that his life w.is frequently endangered, 
and ho was abs.iliitcly coinp-'dled to refrain from preaching by candle- 
light Some of I he members were under the necnsstly of guardiii" 
their pUce of wursiiip, lest the oiitrageou,-! mob should demolish it, arm 
one ingat, between 11 and 12 o’clock, some persons actually broke 
down the gaLiM of the court leading lo the chapel, and would proliably 
have comuiiUed still greater outrages, h.ad they not boon checked In 
then I'lwlfjss proceedings by the arrival of the town-guard Through 
the reiinni-it ranees of a gentleman of influence in the town, the itiagw- 
tratps were iiidiieeil to publish an advertiaamcnl, which for some tune, 
kept tile rioters within tolerable bounds. 

Tiio flames of persecution, which had hitherto raged so furiously, 
now began to onlHule and ihe brethren who were left in Jamaica were 
srmn en.ibled lo extend their muiHtralions to Poit Rotjnl^ Monit go 
Buy, and several planntions in llie eouniry ; and they ha^ the pleasing 
Consciousness of knowing that Ih.oi* labors were not in vain 

III April, 18(12, Slime of tho loCvil preachers lielonging lo the society 
at Knigsinn paid a VKsit to a village called Moravi Bay, and found 
many of the luiiulniants tlisposed to join in public worshi]i They wore 
Beeomlad in thoir endeavora by Measra Fish and Campbell, then re- 
Biding in the island ; and hi a short time a small society was formed. 
The enomtps of religion, however, viewed these proceedings with indig- 
nation, and resolved, if possible, lo crush the rising cause. They ac- 
cordingly presented the houses in which divine service was performed 
as nuisances, at the quarter sestiions; but, aa thev could eubstantiaie 
no charge, their malignant attempt proved unavailing ; and the meet- 
ings were coiiuriued with every appearance of increasing prosperity. 
Severe iii.ils and impri-Honmenls still awaited the lalwrers, and at 
length the honsp of assembly thought proper to p-iss an act, which, 
whilst it profes'iod to recommend the instruction of the slaves In the 
doctrines of the established church, strictly prohibited the Wesleyan 
missionaries from presumimr to leach them, or even to admit them 
into their houses or places of worship, under the {lenally of fin* or im- 
prisonment. 

The situation of tho missionaries was now painful Indeed. “Fre- 
quently,” says Dr. Coke, “hi'fore the chapel was completely shut, 
while men of free condition entered, to hear the preaching, the slaves 
crowdeil about the doors, which the edict forfiade them to enter, with 
look* of the moat expressive sorrow, and words of the most penetrating 
eloquence. 

Tne Intolerant act passed by the house of assembly was no sooner 
transmlued to England, than it was set aside by C^orge III.. But 
though the enemies of religion were thus frustrated In their attempt, 
they contrived, hy temporary ordinances, to throw insuperable obeut- 
ctes in the way of the mhisionaries, whose chapel was, in consequence, 
shut up for a succession of years In December, 1816, however, it 
was re-opened by Mr. Jedm Shipnian, who succeeded, after eoveral 


uneuccesaful appUcattompi, In obtaining a license to preach the 
gospel. 

In 1833. the Brethren had seven stations in Jamaica, via. New Eden, 
Irwin Hill, Fairfield, New Carmel, Mesopotamia, New Fulnee, and 
New Bethlehem. Twenty miasioaarles, 6,146 negroes, of whom 1,478 
are communicants. 

In conimliance with the solicitation of a mulatto Bapti$t preacher, 
named Moeee Baker, who had for some years labored anumg the ne- 
groes in Jamaica, the Rev. John Howe, of the B. M, S., arrived in 
February, 1814. In April, he took a house at Falmouth, and opened a 
school, with the hope of lessening the expenses of the committee on his 
account. He also opened a gratuitous Sabbath school, lor the children 
ofj^r people, and slaves, whose owners would permit them to attend. 

On the 2l8t of November, 1816, Mr. Lee ComjMre, accompanied by 
his wife and two of the members of Dr. Rylaiiirs church, in Broad- 
mead, sailed from Bristol to occupy other stations in Jamaica, with an 
especial view to the Instruction of the slaves, and the children of sieves, 
under the sanction of thoir respective proprietors On their arrival, 
they at first fixed their residence near Old Harbor, St. Dorothy ; but 
afterwards removed to Kington, at the pressing invluillon of the negro 
Baptists, who are said to amount to some thousands in and near that 
place. Here Mr. Compere obtained a license from the mayor ; and ho 
had the pleasing prospect of becoming useful Mr Rowe, meanwhile, 
was removed from his ialiors by the hand of death. 

As o-sslstance was much needed, the Rev, James Coultart arrived in 
Kingston harixir May 9, 1817, and in less than a fortnight Hucreeited 
in obtaining a license to preach among tho negroes. Both he and Mrs. 
Coultart were, how'ever, much grieved on finding Mr Compere in such 
a debilitated stale, from repeated attacks of the ague, iiial he was 
scarcely able to walk across his ajiartinent ; and when he partially 
recovered, he judged it advisable to quit the West Indies, and remove 
lo America 

Thus unexpectedly deprived of his fellow-laborer, and left to sustain 
the whole weight of the mission, In which he had merely anticipated 
employn.cnt as an assistant, Mr Coultart was doomed to encounter 
sliil more sonoiis difficulties, and to submit to a loss much morn dis- 
tressing. He was for some time severely afflicted in his own ]>erson , 
and towards the close of September, the partner of his allectinns was 
seized with a violent fever, which, in a short time, put a period to her 
mortal existence. 

Subsequently to this, Mr Coiilt.srt’s indispo.sition increased to such 
an alarming degree, that it bec.ime indispensably necessary tor him to 
return, at least for a season, to England The Kev Messrs. Kitching 
and Oiwlden were therefore sent to .lamaica, ihe former of whom pro- 
ceeded in tho autumn of 1813 to his place of dcMinatiori, and the latter 
sailed from Enifland eirly In the ensuing spiintr Their reeepiion 
appears to have been extremely kind ; and tliey were encouraged by 
the circum.i5taiicc of the congregniion ineieaxing so rapidly to enlarge 
the place of worship, .so as to acconmiodatu 2511 persons more than had 
ever previously attended, Scarcely, however, had they entered fully 
U|)onthcit laljors, and congratulated IhernNehas on the promising aspccit 
of the niHsion, when Mr Goddeii wfus deprived of hi.-! amiable and ex- 
cellent wife; and within less limn two months afler llial afflictive pro- 
vidence. Mr Kilching, wlio had traneiniLted the ‘ heavy Udiiigs” to 
England, was himself numbered with the dead. 

Mr. Coultart, in the mean time, having dgrivc-d much benefit from a 
residence of several munlbs in England, and )i.i\)ug entered a second 
time Into the conjugal slate, returned to Jaiiiaiei, and resumed his 
labors at Kingston. In hi.s public niiuislr.ilions, liowevtir. he appears 
to have sntfered severely from the confined limns of tho place of wor- 
ship, and the heat aii.sing from an nverflowmg cniigregalion. 

At Kingston, Mr. Coultart had, in the moan lime, rumnionced the 
erection of a neat, subsiaritia! chapel, situated on lofty ground, near the 
entrance into the city, and calculated to hold 2,0(10 ix-rsons. He had, 
also, many encouraging evidoncos that the power of God attended the 
dispensation of the woid of truth, as nearly 200 persons had lieen 
admiiled into church fellowship within the space of twelve months, 
notwitlwlanding the utmost dwcrmiinalion appears lo have, been 
exercised. 

Mr Coultart relates the following proof of high OAtimation of reliuinus 
privileges . — “ A slave wnshed his owner to give him permi.sRion to attend 
with Goal’s people to pray • his ariKWor was, ‘ No ; I will rather sell you 
to any one who will buy you.* ‘Will you,’ raid he, ‘ suffer me to buy 
myself free, if me can ?’ ‘ If you do, you shall pay dearly for your 
freedom; as yon are going to pray, two hundred and fifty pounds is 
your price.’ ‘Well, massa,’ said the negro, who know that the com- 
mon price for a slave was about one hundred and forty pounds, ‘ it a 
great deal money, but me muut pruy ; if 0<«1 will help me, me will 
try and pay you.’ He has been a long time w'orking hard, and at last 
sold all himself and his wife had. except his blanket, to purchase 
liberty to pray in public, or, In other words, to meet with those who 
love Jesus Christ 1” 

In the course of the year 1823, some hundreds of members were 
added to the churches in Kingston, and from that time, notwithstanding 
various personal and relative afflictions, the missionanes have had 
much cause of rejoicing. 

Tlie W, M. S. Mve about ten circuits in Jamaica, 30 stations, and 
15,000 members. 

On the 31st of December, 1831, a dreadful insurrection of the slaves 
broke out in Jamaica. Martial law was proclaimed ; 160 plantations were 
destroyed; loss of property, 16,000,000 pounds; about 2,000 negroes 
were killed ; not far irom 30,000 men were under arms at one time. 
The Baptist and Methodist missionaries were for a time strongly impli 
cated atr the authtsrs of this insurrection, but they liave been com- 
pletely vindicated. Lord Goderich has e^ressed bis sense of tho dis- 
cretion and jiidgmeni manifested by the Weeleyan mfesionaries. The 
only immediate cause which has been ascertain la. that the negroes 
were deprived of the Christmas luilydays, which they had long enjoyed. 
The great reason is the bitterness of their cup of slavery. 

The Baptist missions in Jamaica were thrown into great confusion 
in consequence of the insurrections and persecutions vmich took place 
in 1832 and 1833, in Jamaica. Active measures are tidcing since tho 
passage of tha emancipation act to restore them. For further particu- 
lars, see Wbst Indibs. 
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JAITNPOEE; an outatation of the C. AC near Gorruckpore, spent sii weeks. Mr. Thomson is now stationed at Boyroot. The 
Bindoiton. A chapel haa been erected at Hiis place, and echoola population of Jerusalem la thought to be Increasing. Pilgrims resort 
established. thllheF in great numbers. 

JAVA ; a large Island In the easftern seas, between 60^ and 90® of S. JESSORE : a town of Hlndostan, in Bengal, capital of tbe district 
lat., and between 105® and 115® of E. Ion. Its length is 542 miles and of Jessore, which extends Into the Sunderbunds. it is 62 miles N. E. 
its greatest breadth 128. population in 1815 was about 5,000,000. Calcutta. Lon. W. 89® 15^, N. lat. 23® 7^ 

Ten million pounds of sugar are annually raised. The L. M. S. nave A church was formed at this place through the instrumontalUy of 
a mission on this isliuid. (See Batavia.) the Bapt, M. S. in 1807, and visited mouwly by one of the native 

Mr. Bruckner, of the Z>. M. «S^., continues to labor at Samarang, in teachers. Not only wore many cmiverted, but one individual was 

Java, without any renewal of molestation from the police. He has happily restored, and his wife and mother were baptized. In 1810, the 

circulated 14,000 Javanese tracts. He preaches botli m Javanese and church consisted of (bur branches, each about 30 miles* distance from 
Malay. • the other; the whole comprehending an extent of country of little less 

JEatTSALEM. Its environs are barren and mountainous. It lies than 100 miles in diameter. At this period four native brethren were 
on the western declivity of a hill of basalt, surrounded with rocks and stationed at those different branches, to assist Carapeit in his itidefeti- 
deep valleys. It is about two miles in circuit, with pretty high walls, gable laiiors, which had been the means of greatly increasing the 
six gates. Of 25,000 inhabitants, 13,000 are Mohammedans, and church, The Kev. Mr. Thomas afterwards occupied this station, in 
4,000 Jews. At Easier, the pilgrims often amount to 6,000. There connexion with the natives. Additions were made to the number of 

are sixty-one Christian convents, of which the Armenian is the believers, but some the brethren were compelled to exclude; wlio, 

larpst. happily, retained a siifllcient knowledge of the gospel to keep them 

All that remains now of this once splendid city Is a Turkish walled from relapsing into idolatry. One of them, in his last sickness, de- 
town, inclosing a number of heavy, unoriiamentod stone houses, with dared that his dependence for salvation was on Christ alone; and 
here and there ruined heaps and vacant spaces, seated amid rugged calling his wife, pressed her in the most earnest manner to renounce 
hills, on a stony and forbidding soil,—" a cemetery in the midst of a every other ho^,— enforcing this, indeed, with so much earnestness, 
desert." Jerusalem is, in fact, no more ; what exists on its siUi seems as almost to moke it a condition of her inheriting the Utile property he 
only to mislead topographical inquiries. Not a monument of Jewish (jossessed 

times is standing; the very course of the walls is changed, and the For the present state of the mission at Jessore, see SAnsBooNJ. 

boundaries of the ancient city are become doubtful. Tlie monks pre- JEWS After the Babylonish captivity, the Hebrews were called 

lend to show the sites of the sacred places ; but neither Calvary nor Jews, the greater part of the nation having remained in the middle 
the holy sepulchre, much less the Dolorous Way, the house of Caia- and eastern provinces of the Persian empire, and only 42, .360 men, 
phas, Ac has the slightest pretensions to even a probable identity with with their families, princijially of the tribes of the kingdom of Judah, 
the real locality to which the tradition refers. having returned to their country, when permission was granted by 

The general aspect of the country in the immediate neighborhoml of Cyrus, (536 B C ) Here the nation remained, though with many 
Jerusalem is blighted and barren . " the liarc rocks look through the changes, till A D. 70, when Jerusalem was taken t»y Titus, the Roman 
scanty sward, and tlie grain seems in doubt whether to como to matu- emperor. He burned the temple, demolished the city, and put to 
rity or to die in the ear." On approaching the city from the W death or drove into slavery and exile all the population One hundred 
toward llie Jaffa, or Pilgrim’s gate, little is seen but the cmballied am! ten thousand Jews perished at the siege and during the destruction 
walls and the gothic citadel, the greater part of the town being con* of Jerusalem Egypt, the northern coast of Africa, and the Grecian 
ccaled in tlie hollow formed by the slope of the ground toward the east, cities were filled with exiles They have since been found in all the 
But from the high ground in the road to Nablous and Damascus, nations of Christendom At various times they have suffered grievous 
where the distant city first bursts on the traveller, the view is exceed- persecutions. In most countries they have been most unjustly da- 
ingly noble and picliiresquc Amid a seemingly magnificent nasein- Drived of their civil nghia. There i.s no distinction whatever between 
blage of domes, and towers, ami imnaretM, It is said, tlie eye rests with .Tows and Christians by the constitution of llie United States, but, in some 
delight on the elegant proportions, the glistening gilded crescent, and of the states, certain officers, as the governor, covincillors, and repre- 
the beautiful green iilue color of (he mowjue of Omar, occupying the sentatives, are required to profess, under oath, their belief in the Chns- 
site of the temple of Jehov.iii , while, on the left, the lov^ slope of tian religion In May, I8w), nn attempt was made In the parliament 
mount Olivet forms a siinihmg feature in the landscape. The general of England to remove the civil disabilities affecting the Jews, but was 
character is asort (tf forlorn magnificence, but the distant view is all opposeii by tlie mibistry. and the question wa.s lost In France, the 

On entering the Pamiiscus gale, meanness, an ’ filth, and misery, soon Jewish ministers are paid, by an ordinance of 1830, from tlie public 

reveal its fallen ami degraded state The traveller is lost among nar* chest, iis the Catholic ministers are In Germany, a number of Jews 
row, un paved, deserted streets, whore a few paltry shojM expose to have lately abandoned the system of the rabbins, and performed divine 
view nothing hut wretchedness , the houses are dirty and dull, looking worship in the German language, approaching that of the Christians 
like prisons or sepulchres; scarcejy a croiituro is to bo seen in the Hamburgh is the seat of this society By a uknso of March, 1817, Im* 
streets or at the gates ; and throughout the whole city there is not one portant privileges were conferred ro the Jews m Russia who embrace 
symptom of either commerce, comfort, or happiness "How doth the Christiaiiily Land is given to them gratuitously, where they may 
city sit solitary, that was full of people ’ How w she become as a settle under the name of tlie " Socie'ty of Tsraelitish Christians " 
widow ' she that w^ui great among the nations, and prince.s8 among the They are exempt from military service, and from taxes for 20 years, 
people ; how w she become, tributary ' From the daughter of Zion all The following is an estimate of the number of .Tews, tiiken from u late 
Uer iieauty is departed All tluil pass by say, Is this the city that was number of the German Weimar Geographical Almanac, 
called the perfection of beauty, the joy of the wliolc eartli?" 

Bui even that distant view of the modern town, wiiich has been pro- Russia and Poland 6.58,809 

nounced so exceedingly beautiful, is revolting to the mind; for what Austria 453,524 

can reconcile the feoliugs of a jirotestant Christian to the monstrous European Turkey 321,000 

incongniily of Turkish domes and minarets lowering over tho site of Germany 138,000 

the icmplo, and the triumphant symbol of the Mohaininedan imposture Prussia 134,000 

erlitlering amid the towers of convents and churches dedicated to fraud Netherlands 80,000 

and idolatry? The features of nature, however, possess an unchange- France 60, (XK) 

able interest; and it i.s on these, not on the pretended lioly places and Great Brifoin 12,000 

intrusive shadows, that the eye reposes with complacency ; With Cracow 7.300 

these it is that the heart communes " The lieauliful gate of the tern- Other European countries 15,420 

pie," remarks Dr Clarke, "is no more; but Stioa’s fountain haply 

flow.s, and Cedron sometimes murmurs m the valley of Jehoshaphat " Grand Total 3,165,7.53 

A few gardens still remain on the sloping base of mount Zion, watered 

from the pool of Siloam The gardens of Gctlisemane, the vale of Various societies are laiioring for the conversion of the Jews. Rev. 
Fatness, are in a sort of ruined cultivalion ; the olive is still found William (T Schauffler is employed by the A B, C F M m Constan- 
growing spontaneously in patches at the foot of the mount to which it linopie He has taken two Jews inui his se.rvice ; one an inquirer, and 
has given its name; there, too, the road to Bethany still wmds the other a hopeful Christian. The London Jews’ wictety have 30 boys 
round the declivity, and mount Olivet itself retains a languishing in their fcIukiI, and 37 girls Nine students in the seminary are pre- 
verdure. paring to liecome missionaries It has been voted to discontinue this 

To Jerusalem the attention of various societies has been directed, as institution The number of missionary agents empliwed m forty-three, 

furnishing favorable opportunities for the distribution of the Scriptures of whom thirteen are converted .Tews Uev J C. Reichardt still con- 

and of tracts. tmues to preside over the institution for affording employment to bap* 

Mr. Nicolayson, of the London Jews’ society, in company with llzed Jews, Rev M. S. Alexander preaclies to the Jews in an Episeo- 
Mr. S. Parmar, Mr Caiman, n Jewish convert, and captain pal chapel. Many Jews are now well acquainted with the doctrines 
Cotton, an English officer, visited Jerusalem in the spring of 1833 of the Now Tesiameni The pure Scriptures have been introduced 

Subsequently Mr. Nicolayson, in company with the Rev W. M. into some Jewish schools, whore formerly the Talmud only was 

Thomson, of tbe A. B, C. F. M , repaireo to the holy city, where they used. 


K. 


KAAWALOA; a sUlion of the A. B. C. F. M. on the island The following extract dosenbes a special revival of religion, which took 
Hawaii, one of the Sandwich islands. It is now vacant. place i« tho autumn of 1830. 

Cochran Forbes, missionary, and wife, are now employed at Kaa " At our communion season on the 25th of October, seventeen were 
waloa. Readers, 2,^. Communicants, 60. In the fail of 1832, 14 baptized and admitted to the church, among whom was John An^s, 
wore received; 12 since propounded, none admitted. Discipline is ad- the governor of Hawaii On this occasion it was judged that there 
ministered forueing intoxicating drinks. The great thing wanted in were 3,000 people within and about the house. It was a day or aeop 
tbe schools is competent teachers This station lies 15 miles 6. of Kai< and solemn interest, and one long to be remembered. The loira ww 
lua, and embnuiee the whole range of coast firom that to the south evidently in the midst of us with the influences of his suoauing 
point of the Mand. the hearts of sinners, and sanctifying, strengthening, and cheering ine 

KAILHA; a etaiion of Rie 4. B. C. F. Af. on the island Havraii souls of his people. 

154 


Total in Europe 

1,918,053 

In Asiatic Turkey 

300,000 

Arabia 

200,000 

Hiiidostan 

100,000 

China 

60,000 

Other Aaiaitc countries 

78,000 

Total in Asia 

738, tKX) 

Africa 

504,000 

America 

5,700 

New Hollar.d 

.50 
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From this period the oUeotlon became more general, and for three 
or finir monthe our houeee were thronged ftom morning till night with 
Inquiren after ealTatlon. They came principally in companlea of from 
ten and under to <me hundred and more. To hare convened with them 
all individually, would have been bnpracdeable. Generally one of them 
would give expreeaion to hie feelings as the sentiments of the whole, 
after which they were addreesed on the plain, aimjple, fundamental 
truths of the goepel. In their confeesione they would generally enu- 
merate the Crimea of which they had been guilty in their neathen atate, 
the particttlare of which the apoetla, in bis ih^ription of the Gentile 
naUons, has accurately given in the first chapter of bis epistle to the 
Romans. They would also state the opinions which they entertained 
respecting the missionaries on their arrival here, and how they had 
treated their instructions, and the word of God which luui been put Into 
their hands. We have heard, say they, with our ears, we have read with 
our mouths, the word of God as a mere novelty, or for the purpose of 
knowing more than others, supposing that this was all that was necessary 
for salvation, without at all thinking it a matter of personal concern- 
ment to attend to, believe, and obey the truth. But the Spirit of God 
has come into our heCrta, and taught us that our hearts are as full of all 
manner of wickedness as our lives have been of evil deeds. We have 
been livins in darkness and in the shadow of death, and have come to 
be directed to the way of light and eternal life. No doubt the feelings 
of many have been those of sympathy merely ; still we have grounds 
for believing that many also have sought the Lord in earneet, and have 
found him. During the period embraced in this -letter, the Moral 
society for males has Increased to 2,600, and that of femeies to 2,600, 
and there continue to be frequent additions. A Sabbath school has also 
been established, composed of adults and children, which includes a 
considerable part of the congregation, in which the catechism, the ten 
commandments, and other parts of i^ripture are taught. A goodly 
number, it is believed, have been turned from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, none of whom have as yet made a 
public profession. A few have been received to our select meeting, 
which now contains 77, exclusive of the members of the church, moet 
of whom give evidence of piety.” 

Asa Thurston and Arteinas Bishop and their wives are now em- 
ployed at Kailua. Readers, 1,90(). Congregation, 700. There is at 
present no special attention to religion Since the doath of the late 
queen liie current of popular feeling has been fast eblnng towards 
former customs. The most intolligont and influentiat people, however, 
sUind firm 

KALAUHA ; a now station of the A. B. C F. M. on Molokai, ono 
of the ^Sandwich islands Harvey K. Hitchcock, missionary. 

KANDY ; a kingdom of Ceylon, containing about a fourth of the 
island, in the interior pari towards the south. The country is mountain- 
oiiv, very woody on the frontiers, and diflicull of access from the great 
quantity of | tingle. 

The central ^rt consists of mountains cultivated to their summits, 
interspersed witli villages, rivulets, and cattle, iields of rice and other 
gram, well trodden foot-paths in ail directions, and f^ruitfui valleys, 
with groves of areka, jacca, and cocoa-nuts, limes, oranges, Ac. In 
many parts of the interior, volcanoes have hurst forth at different 
times ; and the hills seem to passes.^ the principle of those eruptions 
Iron and (Aher ores are to be met with ; but the Karidiaiis, for years 
past, have paid no attention to discovering or working any of the veins. 
The air is subject t«) heavy fogs and dews at night, succeeded by ex- 
cosaively liol and sultry weather by day ; rain and thunder are also 
fre(]unnt and violent. The inhabiiaiits use fire-arms and bows and 
arrows fur weapons of offorico The king was long absolute ; and he 
WHS clothed in all the slate and splendor of other Asuitic princes, with 
the peculiar dHtinction of a crown. The tyrannical government of the 
last ruler, and ids cruellies, were in the extreme ; so tiial many of his 
subjects removeil to ilie British settlements. His atrocities continuing 
to spread, tiie British, in 181.6, took up arms against him solely, pro- 
mising security and protection to his subjects. They entered the 
capital, which was found deserted and stripped of all valuable properly ; 
but the king’s retreat being soon known, ne was taken prisoner, sent 
to Colombo, and thence to' Vellore, where he is still in confinement 
'fho conqnoii w.ia bhwdless on the part of the Brilisli, who, with the 
K.in'iian chujf?, seiilail a treaty for uoi)o.s>ng the king, and establishing 
his Britiinnic nmje.sty’s government in the Kandian provinces. 

Kandy, the capital, starnls at the head and widest part of an exten- 
sive valley, in the midst of wooded hills and mountains, and is more 
regularly built thmi moat Indian towns. The palace is a stmare of 
great exieiii, built of a kind of cement perfectly while, with stone 
goiewayn The temples of Boodhu and the gods are numerous; and 
that of Malcgawa is tiio most venerated of any in the country, as it 
cont'iiiis a precious relic, tli? tooth of Boodhu, The houses that con- 
stiUito the streets are all of clay, of one story, standing on a low ter- 
race of clay ; and are all thatched, except those of tile chiefs, which 
are tiled Kandy was entered by the British troops in 1803, the king 
and principal inh.abitants having previously fled ; but the expedition 
terminated in the massacre or imprisonment of the whole detachment. 

la 181.6, It was again entered, and with better success, as noticed in 
the preceding ariicte. The town is nearly surrounded by the river 
Mahawelle, and an ariificul lake, made by the late king ; 66 miles 
E. N E Colombo K ii«i 8nf> AT, N. lat. 7^ 18'. 

The directors of the V. M S. having determined on sending four 
Ceylon, the Rov, Mr. Lambrick was appointed to 

In a letter dated October 27, 1818, ho says : “ A few days ago, the 
governor, in the prospect of the rebellion being speedily terminated, 
proposed retuqilng to Colombo, and desired iW I might bo asked 
whether I would remain here after he had left ; and on my signifying 
iny assent, his excellency conferred on me the appointment of assistant 
ehaplain to the forces in Kandy ; which, as iong asl retain it, will save 
the soetoty my personal expenses.” 

In this sHuation, Mr. Lambrick had continual calls of duty among 
bis countrymen, and the best opportunities of studying Cingaleoe in ha 
purity. Be also established a large school on the national System. 
The Rev. Mr. Browning jeined him In 1820 ; and on the arrival of an 
additional chaplaio, Mr. Lambrick retired from the office he had held 
to Cotta, on which occasion he received the thanks of the government 


forthe exemplary aUention which he had paid to the Europeans. Mr. 
Browning, however, i^tioued his c^rls at this Btath)n,-~conducting 
Cingalese services, visHing the gaol, in which ftom 60 to 70 prlmnen 
were confined, and actively snpenntendlng five schools. 

A school-house was opened with divine service on the 10th of Ja- 
nuary, 1826. Betides Sunday services, Mr. Browning has a Cingalese 
service on Wednesday evenings, and one in Portuguese on Thursday 
evenings. The attendance at public worship Hm previously been 
small ; many of the scholars were kept away by their parents; lew 
adult heathen could be prevailed on to attend ; and of the prisoners, 
though some listen to the word, others are indifferent and callous ; but 
ha continues to avail himself or various opportunities to make known 
the ^pel. Sickness having again disabled the chaplain, it devolved 
on Mr. Browning, early in the year 1826, to take such part of his duty 
as could be dime without material injury to bis own. 

The inhabitants of Kandy are compOMd of a variety of people, lan- 
guages, and religions, Boodhlsts, Monammedana, worshippers or Siva 
and of Vishnoo, Protestants, Roman Catholics. Mr. Browning, the 
missionary, has a few sincerely attached to him, several of whom have 
no secular connexion with the mission, who give pleasing evidence 
tliat they love the Savior and practise his commanUmenls. 

KARASS ; a village in Asiatic Russia, at the northern base of mount 
Caucasus. 

The Rev. Messrs. Jack, Patterson, and Galloway, from the Scottish 
M. S.j commenced exertions here in 1802, with a view to introduce the 
goi^l among the Tartars. Though for some time they had many 
difficulties and discouragements to encounter, yet they experienced 
evident tokens of the divine favor and protection, and great good has 
resulted from their persevering efforts. Soon after they nad established 
themselves at Karasa, the Russian government, in consequence of an 
urgent solicitation, gave a grant of land, of more than 14,000 acres, for 
the benefit of the mission, with certain immunities flattering to its 
future prospects. Native youths, slaves to the Circassians and Cuban 
Tartars, were early redeemed by ‘the missionaries, and placed in 
schools, where they received instruction in the Turkish ana , English 
languages, and were taught the useful arts and the principles of Chris- 
tianity. Among those who early embraced the goepel was the sultan, 
Katagerry, who has rendered essential aid to the mission, and advo- 
cated its cause in the metropolis of England. In 1806, a reinforcement 
of missionaries, with a printing-press, was sent to this place The 
New Testament, which had been translated into the Turkish language 
by the assiduous labors of Mr. Bainton, together with some tracts 
written by him against Moiiammedanism, wero immediately printed 
and circulated among the people. Some, perceiving the great superi- 
ority of Christianity, ronmincod their former superstitions, to embrace 
It ; while the confidence of others in the truth of their system was 
greatly sliaJcen, among wliom wero some effendis, or doctors. One 
priest is said to have exchanged his Koran for the Now Testament. 

The directors of the S. M. S have voted to relinquish the missions 
at Karass and Astrachan, partly from the inadequacy of funds, and 
partly from the little fruit wnich the missions liave produced. 

The German M. 8, liad also a station at Karass, which was increasing ; 
and, in conseiiuence, Mr. Fletnitsor was removed from the neighbor- 
hood of Odessa, to assist Mr. Lang. The latter has labored with suc- 
cess in the German congregations committed to him, and has itinerated 
with Mr. Galloway among the Tartar tribes. Speaking of these visits, 
he says ” In general, the more sensible among them acknowledged, 
that on our side there is more truth than on theirs ; but also among 
them It IS said, What is truth '/ Their indifference toward every serious 
thought can hardly be endured. There ts not one that understand- 
eth : there is none that seeketh after God. The missionaries have, how- 
ever, lately contemplated the trial of a school among these people.” Of 
Madchar, a secona German congregation of which Mr Lang has the 
care, he writes : ” With feelings of groat delight do I turn to my dear 
congregation . with sure hope 1 am waiting for the day of their salva- 
tion. At my last visit to this people, 1 examined more particularly 
into their real state , and oh, how delightful was it to my soul, to find 
many a precious plant in this garden of our God — m this otherwise 
barren field! What feeliups of adoration and thanksgiving filled my 
breast, when I heard, during divine service, the sacrifices of prayer 
and praise rise with deep veneration to God Almighty from this newly 
awakened people ! How loveljr sounded the voice of the little children ' 
And how many a heart exclaimed, O Lord, hear us ! O Lord, have 
mercy upon us I The zeal among the school-children is very great. 
The spelling-book sent from Basle is already committed to memory ; 
and it is with difficulty the parents can keep the children from school. 
The Lord's day is kept holy ; dedicated to the exclusive worship of 
God OUT Savior, and to the building up in our holjr faith and religion. 
The defaults of a few members of the congregation were noticed by 
the elders of the chapel, and reproved in Christian love, according to 
the gospel. The flourishing state of this church is the more interesting, 
as it is surrounded with numerous tribes of Tartars, to whom their 
Christian conversation, by the grace of God, may become a light to 
guide their feet into the way of peace.” 

The German missionaries at Karass are Lang and Hegele. Several 
German youths are under preparation as catechists for the Tartars. 
By very late intelligence, it seems that it hem been determined to aban- 
don this mission. 

KAT RIVER ; a settlement on the borders of Caffiraria. consisting 
chibfly of liberated Hottentots, more than ^000 in number, living in 50 
or 60 locations. Begun in 1829. James Read, missionary. Commu- 
nicants, 200. Inquirers, 100. Scholars, 600. The mission is in a state 
of great prosperity . 

KAUAI; one of the Sandwich ielands. (See Sandwich Islands ) 
KERIKERI ; a statiem of the C. Af. S, in New Zealand, on a river 
which falls into the bay of Islands, on the west side j commenced in 
1819. Alfired N. Brown, missionary, James Kemp, C. Baker, catechists, 
James Smith, printer. 

The missionariBS at Kerikeri in 1833 worer James Kemp and C. 
Baker, and T. Chapman, catechist. This village, once the scene of 
human sacrifices and barbarous superstitions, now exhibits the tran- 
quillity of an l^glish village. The little church is well filled with 
attentive worshippers, and the truths of the gospel declared to thaw 
who have tbemeelves felt that the Lord is gracioue. They have 20 
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Ibaptiied natlvea, of whom 13 are adult conyerta ; and in their echoola 
they have G6 males and females under insmietion. 

II^AMIESBERG; a elation of the W. M, S., near the northern 
boundary of the Cape Colony, and S. of the Great Orange river. (See 
LttY Fountain.) 

KHAREB; an outstation of the B. M. 8,, 50 miles S. of Calcutta, 
with two neighboring viilages. There are four services on Sundays, 
and six on week da^. Christian population, 200. The mission is in 
a prosperous state. 

KHODON : an outstation of the L. M. 8. in Siberia, 190 miles 
N. N. £. of l^lenginsk, commenced in 1828. Edward Stally brass, the 
missionary, has some interesting youths under his Instruction, and 
avails himself of the opportunities which hb smiatton offers to pro- 
claim the gospel to the mople, and manifests its philanthropic spirit 
by assisting tnem with advice and medical aid when sick. 

Mr. Stally brass, at Khodon, while assiduously engaged in farming 
the minds of the youth under his care in the principles of the gtispol, 
has sustained a heavy loss in the death of h'is wife. Mrs. Stallybram 
had by a residence of fifteen years among the people, lor whoao salva- 
tion she labored and prayed, acquired that knowledge of their lan- 
guage, habits, and character, which fitted her eminently for her 
station. 

KIDBERPORE; a station of the L. M. 8. near CalcuUa. A. La- 
croix, missionary. Services are held regularly on Sunday mornings 
and Tuesday evenings. There arc four boys' schools, two of which 
have 7U scholars each ; and one girls' school 

Preaching has been maintained more regularly than fi)nnerly at 
Kidderpore. Several of the native converts improve in grace and 
knowledge, and tiiere is a growing desire to receive the truth. Mr. 
and Mrs. Piflfard have returned to England on accmmt of her ill 
health. 

KISHNAGXJR ; an outstation of Burdwan, of the C M, 8. Haeber- 
lin, missionary. Together wuh Nuddea, there are five schools. 

KINGSTON ; a sea-nort of Jamaica, foundefl in 169.1. It has been 
of late greatly exteudea, and lias many handsome houses. It has two 
churches, one Episcopal, the other Presbyterian. Population, 10,000 
whites; slaves, 17,(X)6 ; people of color, 25,000; free negroes, 2,600. 
Lon. 76^^ 33' W , lat. IH'^^N. The B. M. 8 have a mission here. 

KISSEY : a town in the pariah of St. Patrick, Sierra Leone colony, 
West Africa, about three miles E. Freetown 

The C. M 8, commenced its lienevolent efforts here in 1816. By 
an official return of April 1, 1817, it appears that ihh Rev C. T. Wen- 
zel had the charge, at that time, of 404 negroes, of whom 74 males and 
77 fuinalas attemiod school. On Mr Wenzel’s death, soon after, the 
Rev G R Nylander, from the Buliom shore, and Sfephen Caulker, 
a native usher, proceeded to this station. In 1819, Mr. Nylander gives 
the following accoiuit of his situation and labor**,— 

“ I have family prayers, morning and evening, with about 200 aduUs 
and children ; and, tnrough the day, my iiine is token up with the 
affairs of the settlement. On the Lord’s day, there is a congregation 
of 300 or more assembled ; but none, as yet, seem to have ears to hear 
or hearts to understand. However, seeing so many precious souls 
assembled before me, 1 am often refiresiied in sjieaking to them, and 
encouraged to continue in tho work ; though sometimes much dejected 
because I see no fruit, as others do ’ ’ 

In 1822, the number of inhabitants being greatly increased, Mr. Ny- 
landor says : “ Divine service is attended on Sundays by 600 people 
and upward ; and about 400 attend morning and evening prayers on 
week days. About 50 mechauics attend evening school: 100 boys 
and 100 girls are at the day schools ; a few married women attend, but 
very irregularly.” In Oembor, a M, A. wus formed, when four pounds 
SIX shillings and nine pence was collected, and the subsequent monthly 
contributions were pleasing. 

In March, 1826, Mr MeUgcr reported that the people were rery 
negligent about spiritual things, few besides the communicants attend- 
ing the ministry of the word. 


The following isUie r^rt for Kisseyin 1833: Average attendance 
Sunday morning, 680. Evening, 400 Wcpk day evening, 300. Com- 
municants, Ilf. CTandidates for baptism, 78. Baptisms, 36. Day 
scholars, 333. Sunday, 277. The progress of the children in learning 
is satisfactory, 

KOHALA ; an outstation on Hawaii, under tho care of the A. B. C, 
F. M. 

KOMAOQAS; a station of the L. M. 8. on the frontier of Little 
Namaciualand, within the Cape Colony, about 22 days* journey from 
the Cai»e. Commenced in 1828. J. H. Schmelen, missionary. 

The gospel is preached almost daily at Komaggas ; the people aj^iear 
desirous to hear, and the school is well attended 

KfiKNEGALLE; the chief town in the Seven Kories, or districts, of 
the Kandlan territory, about 26 miles N. W. of Kandy, and 60 N. E. 
ofColonilio. Early in 1821, the Rev Mr. Newstead, of the W. M 8., 
was enabled, by Mmiission of the lieutenant-governor, and by the 
friendly ofifices of Henry Wright, Esii the resident, to commence here 
a missionary estahiishroent. 

On the first Sabliath day after his arrival, he preached in an unfi- 
nished bungalow, intended for a temporary hospital, l^ir E. Barnes 
having unexpectedly arrived, he was waited u|x>n by Mr. Newstead, 
who was infumiod that he might build tifxxi any place he deemed eligi- 
ble ; and a piece of ground about 6(X> feet in circumference was there- 
fore allotted for that unriKise 

“ Here is,” said Mr. Newstead, “ a garriwn of 2(K) soldiers, many 
officers and European children ; bouses are building, and streets 
forming, every day ; a rest-house is also to lie immediately built, and 
new barracks ; hence it is easy to see the statUm is one of growing 
importance. Schools liave been opened, and wo have gamed admission 
on a very friendly footing to two Boodhisi temples in the neighborhood. 
The most interesting fact, however, is, that a small company have 
begun to learn the Enghuh language in the house of a Hoodhist priest, 
contiguous to his temple ; iiimaelf lieine one of the scholars, and at hts 
own request! The temple-school arose fmin a conversation with the 
priest, who solicited instruction ; of course, assented, and proposed 
a small school at his house, which our teacher should visit every 
day In the afternoon of the same day 1 had the priest’s house 
ornamented with large English alphabets, spelling and reading 
loasons, Ac., and several young Kandian students were seated on 
iheir mats round our sciioolmaaicr, who continues to visit (hem every 
day. 

in 1826, it is said, — “Tlic proepects of usefulness in the Seven Kories 
are as encouraging ns can be expected in a r.4nintry professedly heathen, 
considering the confined means possessed of communicating religious 
instruction during the [Msl year. The few members of society we 
have in that district being schoolmasters, are necessarily separated 
much from each other, and seldom are able io meet in class , but it is 
hoped that by their Christian i.(nulurt ami conversation, a willingness 
to consider tho irutlis of our lioly religion has been induced among tlio 
natives Altlumgh much ground may not have been gained during tho 
year, yet it is satisfactory^ to know that none has been lost, but that 
some progress is perceptible.” 

The missionary at Komcgalle m 1833 was Thomas Kllner; two 
native assistants ; 136 members , 19 schools. 

KOTENGHERRY ; a village on the Nilgherry hills, in Southern 
India Lat. 11° 19* IST It is 15 nules from tho wot of the hills, and 
6,5no feet high. It is a place of great salubrity, where invalids from 
the missions result. 

KURNAUL ; a station of the C. M. 8, 70 miles N of Delhi. Com- 
mencod in 1827. Auund Messeoh, native catechist. Anuiid is ac- 
tively engaged in teaching, preaching, and distnliuting the Scriptures. 
His knowledge of medicine is of much service to him. About 3i) scho- 
lars attend on him. 

KDTTALEM; a village in the Tmnovelly Dislfia, South India, 
where there is a school, visited by tlie uussiotiarie.** of the C. Af. S'., 
containing 61 children. 


LABRADOR ; an extensive country In North America, situated on 
the N. E part of Now Britain : bounded W. by Hudson's bay ; N. by 
Hudson’s straits ; £. by Davis'* straits, the Atlantic, and the straits of 
Belleisle ; and S. by the guflf of Bt. Lawrence and Lower Canada. Be- 
tween 55° and 79° W. Ion. and 56° and 63° N. lat. The number of 
the inhabitants has not been accurately ascertained ; n has been esti- 
mated at aboift 1,660. The exportt are fi.ih, whalelmne, and furs ; the 
latter ef which are of superior quality. 

The first idea of sending out .missionaries to the Esqiumaux appears 
to have originated in a conjecture that a national affinity subsisted be- 
tween those people and tiie Greenlanders ; and though the excellent 
and devoted Matthew Stach did not succeed in his application to the 
Hudson’s Bay company for permission to attempt the evangelization 
of tho Indians beloriaing to their factories, a ship was fitted out in 1752, 
by some of the U. B and several other merchants, for the purpose of 
trading on the coast of Labrador. Four missionaries sailed from Lon- 
don on the 17th of May, taking with them the frame and materials 
of a house, a boat, various kinds of seeds, and different implements of 
agriculture ; and, on their arrival in a fine bay, they went on shore, 
ttnd fixed on a spot for their future residence, to which they gave the 
name of Hopedale ; but some painful circumstances occurring, the 
mission was m a timo abandoned. 

Jens Haven, however, sailed for Labrador in May, 1765, accompa- 
nied by 0. L. DracHart, formerly one of th^ Dhnbh missionaries in 
Greenland, and two other brethren, 

A tract of land In Esquimaux Bay was afterwards granted, by an 
order of councQ, for the establishment of a mission ; and a brig, of 
About 130 tons burthen, was purchased, With the design of anAnally 
viattbig Labrador, and trading with the natives. In tho month of May , 
Msisrs. Haven, Drachart, and Jen.ssa, sailed from England, In 


order to explore the coast, and to fix on a convenient situation for a 
settlement. On their arrival they availed themselves nf the first op- 
portunity of preaching; and, nolwiibsianding the grant which they 
ted previously obtained, they deemed it advisable to purchase from the 
savages the piece of ground which they intended to occupy as a mis- 
sionary stauon. They then returned to England, to make further pre- 
paration for the accomplishment of their benev«fient design. 

The interest excited by an atlemyn to introduce the cheering light 
of revelation among the wretched and lienighted Esquimaux was very 
great, and several members of the Moravian church, both male and 
female, avowed their Willingness to abandon all the comforts of civi- 
lized society, and to expose themselves to every species of inconve- 
nience and privation, for the furtherance of so im^rtant an object. Ac- 
cordingly, in the spring of 1771, a company of 14 persons, comprising 
three married couples, a widower, and seven single brethren, sailed for 
labrador ; and after a tedious and hazardous voyage, arrived on the 
9th of August at their place of destination. The day after their arrival, 
they took possession of the spot which had been purcha.<ied in the 
preceding summer, and gave it the appellation of Nain. They also 
immediately commenced the erection oi a mission-house, the frame and 
materials of which they had brought from England ; but great exertions 
were required to complete it before the commencement of winter, 
which, in these northern regions, is so intensely cold, that rum, placed 
in the open air. freezes Hke water, and rectified spirits m a short time 
become as tht^k as oit 

The conduct of the Esquimaux had been uniformly friendly towards 
them from their first arrival ; and as the brethren acted, ii|:wn all occa- 
sions, in the most open and ingenuous manner, entire confidence wm 
soon established between them. In former times, no European ^Id 
have passed a night among these savages, then cbaracterizeo as 
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tikierM and inurder«r«, wHhmit the Dtioet Imminenl danger ; but now Uie 
mfanlonariea, regardleai of the inclemency of the eeason, travelled 
acroee the ice and enow to vksii them in their winter honeas. and were 
hnepitabiy entertained for eeveral days imd nighte eucceseireiy. Theee 
viaito were afterwards returned ; and In consequence of the (Hendly 
intercourse thue opened, the natives not only furked the advice of the 
brethren in all difncult cases, but even chose them os tmipires in their 
disputes, and liwariablv submitted to their arbitration. They also 
listened with silence and attention to the preaching of the goepol; and, 
In a few instances, the hope was entertained that impressions were 
made which mtahtj^st a subsequent period, be productive of some fhiit 
to the honor of the Redeemer. 

A man named Anauke, however, who had been formerly a fero- 
cious and desperate character, was at length induced to attend the 
preaching of the brethren, and, after hearing them repeatedly, he 
pitched his tent in their settlement in 1778, and remained there till the 
month of November, when ho removed to his winter house. Even 
then his anxiety for further instruction in the things of God was so 
great, that he actually returneil on foot, for the purpose of spending a 
few days more with the heralds of the cross ; though the Esquimaux 
were never accustomed to travel In that manner; as in summer they 
pass from one place to another in their kajaks, and in winter they 
perform their jMirncys in sledges From the lltne of his second de* 
pariure, the missionaries heard nothing of him till February, 1773, 
when his wife came to Nam, stating that he had died, calling on the 
name of the Lord Jesus Though no Christian friend was present to 
direct or influence him, he would not permit one of the angekoks, who 
are considered as the physicians of the Esriulmaux, to come near him ; 
but committed himself unreservedly into the hands of that great Phy- 
sician who de.scendod from heaven to bind up the broken hearted, and 
with whom he was enabled to hold sweet communion even when heart 
anrl (losh wore failing After his demise, this prson was invariably 
spoken of by the natives as “ the man whom the Savior took to him- 
self.’^ 

In the summer of 177r». In compliance with the instructions which 
they had received from Europe, Messrs Haven and Jonsen set out 
with the design of commencing u new settlement at a place called 
Okkak, about 160 miles to the northward of Nain. As this spot ap- 
peared peculiarly eligible for the purposes of a miaahm, liemg abun- 
dantly furnished with wood and fresh water, contiguous to an excellent 
haven, and surrouiided ity a numerous population of .the heathen, the 
land was immediately purchased from the Esquimaux ; and as soon as 
the ensuing season permitted, the missionaries took up their residence 
here, and began to preach the glad tidings of .salvation to the natives 
in the vicinity At first they met with much discouragement; hut at 
length some indications of success began to appear ; and in 1781, they 
had the satisfaction of ministering among 38 persons who had been 
baptized in tlw faith of Christ, besides tan others, who, a.s catechumens, 
were receiving particular instruction. 

In the month of August, 1782, the brethren proceeded to form a third 
settlement, at a place to the southward of Nain, to which they gave the 
appellaliou of Hupexlaln Tliis spot had been formerly roconnoiiered, 
and considennl particularly suitable for a missionary station ; and It 
W.W now liopvil that grcjt nuinbora of the Esquimaux would rewice In 
the opportunity of receiving religious instruction. This pleasing an- 
ticipation was, for the present, dlsappt>inted ; and for several years the 
ircaching of the gospel on this spot appeared to be attended with so 
ittle success, that IkuIi the missionaries and tlie directors in Europe 
f.'ll inclined to rellriqai.sh such au unprofitable station. The great 
H.m(J of the church, however, had otherwise determined, andHopedale, 
III tlie sequel, became the scene of an awakening which afterwards ex- 
fendeti Its blessed inflnenre to the other settlements, and constrained 
the friends of the Ilodccmar to exclaim, “ What hatli God wrought 

At the commencement of 1804, the missionaries were much discouraged 
on a review of the small succosh which seemed to have attended their 
faithful ministrations among the heathen m Labrador; l)ut before the 
end of that year, it was their privilege to behold the dawn of a brighter 
d.iy, iind to wilness effects which they were aware could only have 
hee 1 produced by the agency and influences of the Holy Spirit. 

On the 9th of August. 1820, the mis.sionarle8 at Nam had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the new ship railed the Harmony come to an anchor in 
their bay, iust .'ll) years after tiie first vessel arrived there, with 14 breth- 
ren and sisters on board, witli the view of forming a Christian setth*- 
iiiptit in a land which, previously to that period, had been covered with 
thick darlcnes-s. Tliey endeavored, therefore, to express their joy, by 
hoisting two smalt flags, and a white one, on which some of the sisteni 
liad formed the number SO with red riband, and surrounded it with a 
wreath oflaurel. Their small cannon were also discharged, and an- 
swered by the guns of the ship, and the Esquimaux fired their muskets 
as long a*) their powder histed. Some tunes (rf hymns expressive of 
thanksgiving for divine mercies were, in the moon tune, played on wind 
instruments; which altogether made asuitable impression on the minds 
of the non verts, and afllirded them a tolerable idea of a jubilee rejoic- 
ing. The missionary, Kohlmoister, explained to them that the number 
on the flag was intomled to denote that this was the fiftieth time that a 
ship had come safely to the sottleinent for their sakes, and tliat the gra- 
cious preservation which had imen afforded during that long period was 
the cause of the present re]oiclng. They listened to this with profound 
attention and then exclaimed, “ Yes I Josus is worthy of thanks 1 Je* 
sus is worthy of thanks indeed V* 

The jubilee of the missiOii was also celebrated in the other settle- 
ments with due solemnity, and many of the Esquimaux afterward ob- 
served that it had been a mtisi important and messed season to their 
• 0 ^. 

The m«t important benefits appear to have resulted from the irans- 
kifop and priming different parta of the New Testament in the E^ul- 
mgax language ; and the contributions which the people made of seals’ 
blubber is a striking Illustration of their gratitude. 

The brethren wrote from J/oped«^f, July 27, 1825 ;— « Wo have, in- 
deed, even In the year p^, nchly experienced that the good seed baa 
not been sown in vain. The Spirit of God accompanied the testimony 
of the life, sufllhrlngs, and death of Jesus, with power in the hearts of 
our peo^ ; and we, enjoy with them many rich blessings whenever 
nro meet in his imme. it gave ws peculiar satiafoction to perceive, that 


all those who hod Ibr some time past been excluded from the cofi* 
gregation, returned whh true signs of repentance, bemoaaingtheir shw 
ana transgressiona, and crying to the Lord for mercy. We could, 
therefore, at different opportunities, readmit them all to fellowship 
with the believers. 

In externals we have cause to thank our heavenly Father for bis 
care for his poor children. Though few seats were caught ^ our &- 
quimaux during the last autumn and winter, they never suffered real 
want. The reindeer hunt turned out well, and many partridges were 
shtH in the country ; so that we could always procure a good supply of 
ftesh meat. Towards the end of spring, the Esquimaux were re- 
markably successful in catching seals, which enabled them to dry a 
considerable atock of meat. We had little snow during the winter ; 
but ftom the 24th of November to the 9th of June, this year, our bay 
was frozen.” 

On August 18, 1826, the missionaries wrote from “The in- 

ternal state of our Esquimaux coi^regatlon has, by the Lord’s mercy, 
afforded us more joy than pain. Most of the baptized have been de- 
sirous of experiencing the power of our Savior’s grace, to enable them 
to walk worthy of the gospel, and to give honor to him who has de- 
livered them from darkness and the power of sin. Some painftil oc- 
currences may be expected ; for the enemy of souls is ever active, seek- 
ing to do harm for the cause of God. Nor has he spared us, but even 
sought to lead the children into mischief, and create disturbance among 
them.” 

In a letter dated Okkak, Augost 24, 1826, it is said Since the 
departure of the ship last year, 9 children and 13 adults were baptized ; 
13 become partakers of the Lord’s supper ; 3 youths were received in- 
to the congregation ; 23 persons came to lire here, desiring to Ito con- 
verted to the Lord ; a family of 6 persons removed to Nam ; 7 adults 
and 3 children departed this life. They all gave evidence of their 
fidlh, and expressed iheir desire to depart and be with Christ. Our 
congregation consists of 3*38 persons, of whom 97 are commnnicanur. ” 

In August, 1830, the missionary from Hopedale writes — “ The word 
of the cross, which wc preach, in the past year penetrated into the 
hearts of most of those who heiffd it. Few have remained indifferent, 
and wc have perceived with joy that many have found In the doctrine 
of Christ’s atonement salvation and deliverance from sin Some young 
people who na yet turn a deaf ear to the exhortations given continue 
m a wayward course, and we wait with patience for the time when the 
good Shepherd will find them, and bring them to his fold. In our 
schools we have the pleasure to see the children making considerable 
progress, but some of the elder ones learn very slowly. Those in the 
first class ran read well and uim to Scripture texts and hymns with 
great facility. 

Tlie stations of the Brethren in Labrador are 4 ; 29 missionaries; 874 
}<^uimaux converts, of whom 319 are converts. (See Nain, Okkak, 
HopUDAT.o.^and Hxhkon.) 

LAGEBA; one of the Fejoe islands ; 18® S. lat., 178® W. Ion. Tho 
L M. S. commenced a misalon on this island in 1826, Three native 
teachers are employed They were all well received, but the king de- 
clined to profess Christlanliy until he had consulted the chiefe of the 
different islands. 

LAHAINA ; a station of the A B, C, P Af. on the island of Maui, 
one of tho Sandwich islands. 

The missionaries at Lahaina are William Richards, Lorrin Andrews, 
and Ephraim Spaulding, and their wives; Alonzo Chaphi, M. X>., phy- 
sician, and wife; Maria C Ogden. Readers, 1818. The first session 
of the high school at liRhaina commenced July 2, 1833. In the courso 
of the year there were 91 scholars. Great enibaTra.ssnients have boon 
experienced by Mr Andrews, tho principal, for want of school books. 
Tlie native preaching devolves principally on Mr. Richards Mr. 
Spaulding devotes hw attention very much to the improvement of com- 
mon schools Except while the shijw were recruiting here, ho had de- 
voted 5 days in a week to scliool keeping. Dr. Chapin resides near 
the shore that he may attend to calls from the natives, and from ships, 
as well as from the mlssKsiarles. Communicants, 188. The schiKil un- 
der the care of Miss Ogden is flourishing. 

LA POINT ; a station of the A B. C. P. M in lake Superior, 
among the Ojibwas Sherman Hall, missionary , John Campbell, me- 
chanic. and their wives Delia Cook and Sabrina Slevens, assistants. 
(See Ojibwas ) 

LATTAKOO ; a city and capital of the Malchappec tribe, about 730 
miles north oast of Cape Town, Soutli Africa. In June, 1813, the Rev. 
John Campbell, of Ringsland, visited this place, with the hone of obtain- 
ing permission to send missionaries to that part of South Africa. After 
waiting a considerable time for an interview with the king, Mataebe,, 
and overruling his objections, the king said— ” Send inefructers, and 
J mil he a father to them." 

Encouraged by this assurance, the directors of the L. M. S. sent out 
1 missionaries, Messrs. Evans, Hamilton, Williams, and Barker, in 
February, 1816. On their arrival, Mateebe and several of hie people 
shook hands with them with great cordiality, supposing them to have 
been traders come for the purpose of exchangii^ goods ; but on finding 
that tb^iy were the missionaries promised by Mr. Campbell, the king 
appeared much chagrined^ some of his captains seemed to express their 
dniApprobation, and in their feelings the people concurred. 

Deeply grieved by this unexpected disapiNiintment, the brethren re- 
turned to Griqua Town. Mr. Read was, however, resolved to attempt 
the establishment of a mission ; and soon after this ha proceeded thither 
with 7 WMons, and a number of persons of diilbrent nations. On their 
arrival, Mateebe appeared very cool, and repeated his former observa- 
tums with respect-to the ancient customs of (he Bootchuanas, and their 
aversion to instruction, “To these objections,” says Mr. Bead, “I 
gave little heed ; but told him that in conformity to the agreement 
with Mr. Campbell, the good people of the country beyond the great 
water had sent missionaries ; that they had rejoiced at nis having pro- 
mised to receive such, and had sent by them a variety of artides to 
make him and his people happy. Mateebe now seemed satisfied, and 
said we might unyoke our oxen under a large tree which stands new 
his house ; and two days afterwards, on his being asked where wo abwld 
get wood and reeds fof building, and where we should build, he repliea 
that wood and reeile were at n^d, and that we might build where wa 
pleased.” 
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Alateabe’a mind was deeply affected by a defeat he experienced from house to house, and occasionally to a very late hotir ; and often 
about this time ; and he not only acknowledged that he bad dcme wnmg before the sun is setui to gild the horizon they will assemble at some 
In refusing to listen to the advice of the missionaries, who attempted to house for prayer, and continue till a is time to go forth to labor. It has 
dissuade him firom war, but declared that, in future, he would be g\M- often happened lately, that before the bell has rung, the half of the 
«d by their directions. congregation was assembled at ilie doors. 

On the 25th of April, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton arrived at Lattakoo, In 18^, the missionaries at Lattakon were Robert Moffat and John 
and were very kindly received by the king, who told them that they Baillie Robert Hamilton and Rogers Edwards, assiatanls. The at* 
must consider his country as their own, and spend the remainder of tendance on the means of grace Is good. The missionaries visit iri ro* 
their lives with his people. tation, evenr Sunday, with encouragement^ a number of villages lower 

On the 4th of June, the missionaries, in compliance with the wish of down the Kuruman, and pay a monthly visit to old lattakoo, where a 
the king, removed to the Krooman river ; and on the 8th arrived at the great number of natives lUve assembled. The pnnimg press, church, 
place of their destination, which appeared to be well situated for a per* and school, prosper. The French missionaries visit old Lattakoo every 
manent settlement. “ The plain,” says one of the brethren, ” is as large Sunday. 

as the city of London, and surrounded by lofty trees, which affbrfl a de- LEECH LAKE; a station among the Ojibwas on the Upper Mlssits* 

lightful shade in the summer, and give it a pleasing appearance.” »iwi. first occupied by William T Boulwell, of the A, B. C F 

On this occasion they were accompanied by Mateebe and several of his LETTY ; a station of the iY. M. 8. in the Eastern Archipelago, 

chiefs, who went with them in order to determine on the spot where the where Mr. Le Briinn has labored with much effect 

new town should be built. Many of the chiefs were extremely averse LEICESl’ER TOWN ; a hamlet of liberated negroes, 4 miles from 

V»th to ihe king’s removal and mills protection of the missionaries Freetown, West Africa. It is the oldest of those settlements, having 

Mateebe, however, declared ins determination of acting according to been formed in 18^. 

the dictates of his own judgment ; anti observed, tlmt the brethren had In 1816, a sciiool was established here by the C. M. S , and the rnifi* 
flvioced their aliachmeni towards him liy regularly attending u> tlress sinnaries have lalmred with some success. 

his wounds, alter bus own captains hatUeft him sick and wounded in The number of communicants at Leicester in 1833 was 14 Day 
the field, to be devoured by the birds of prey. scholars, 19; evening, 50; congregation, 80. A favoiable opinion is 

In a letter, dated New Lattakiw, March 9, 1818, one of the mwslona* expressed of the station, 

rie^i observes.— “ Things are going on better here than we expected in LIBERIA The plan of colonizing the free people of color in the 

so short a time, os we have no longer any oppositum from theBuotchu- United Suites seems to have had its origin m Virginia About thiity 
anas ; but, on the contrary, some of them are thanking God for sending years since, the legislature of that state passed a resolution requesting 
his word among them, and praying that we may never leave them governor Monroe, since president of the United SuiU'S, to correspond 
111 March, 1820, the Rev. John Campljell paid a visit to New Latm- with the general govurninent on the sulqect of establishing a colony in 
koo, and tiad the satisfaction ol finding that a commodious place of Africa In I8|0, a resolution expressing corrlial approbation of the 
worship had been erected, capable of containing alxiut 4U0 per* measure passed tlio legtslaturo with but eight dissenting voices. Gene- 
sons. and a long row of intssionary houaos, wilh excellent gardens be ral Mercer says, that the plan had been long diseiissed in secret coun- 
hind, a neat fence, cnm|M)seduf reeds, had also been placed in front cil, and revolved in the inmost meditations of a few distingriislied men, 
of the houses, which tended to improve the general appearance , and and that the nows, m 1817, that it was maturing, brought with it the first 

the name of Durdrr'n Raw wa.s given to tin* new buildings, as a token ray of light upon a subjocl which his own mind had been long and 

of respec.l to the late re-spectod secretary of the L M. 8. deeply pondering As early as 1787. Dr Tlinmtmi, of Washing* 

The Matchappeos, who constitiito one of the most numerous tribes of ton, proposed the subject to the people of color resuhng m Boston and 

the HootchiMUds, are extremely fond of potatoes; but they have never Providence, and indui eO many to (caisenlto accompany him in a pro- 

been imluced to plant any, because nothing of the kuid appears to have posed expedition. But the connmnuly refused to fviiiush the means, 

been cultivated by their forefathers, to whose ciustoias and manners and the enUTpnse failed 

they areas strongly attached a.s the Hindoos or tlie disciples of Mo In 1816, the Rev Mr Fmley, of New Jer8e>, whose mind had long 
hamrncil. . been iM;:cupied with this sub|oct, visited Washingion, and immetirately 

The exertions of the missionaries to form a school had hitherto be<ii began to make arrangements pr©parRt(»ry to a meeting of the taizens. 

ntUMuJed with hulls success ; as the children seemed to consider that He' conversed with president Monroe, the heads of ilcpurlmpntjsi, and 

they were con fen mg an obligation on thorn by attondmg to tbeir m- with many nicmlKM's of cnngre8.s The zeal and ability with which he 
slructions, and tliat their attemUrice ought to ’hi remunerated every day, pleaded the c-anse had consideruhb* influence m i ollci tmg people to the 
eillier hy a supply of victuals or presents of tieads, &c. The same meeting. The evening before, a small circle met lo'supnlifate Ibo 
feeling, also, prevailed among many of tlio adults, with respect to com- bles.sing of the. Most High iijmhi tlie undertaking Samuel J Mills ar* 

ing under the sound of the gospel; so that when a captain was oidered rived at Washington just in time to attend this meeting The swicty 

to attend legnlarly foi a short time, who had not previously been in the was liardly organized before Dr Finley was .siimnioned from the prosc- 
Imbit of hearing the word, the imssioiiari£i.i generally anticipated an ciition of his loved enterprise to hn eternal reward, 

early apphratioii fm the loan of their wagon, or tlieir plough, or some The first obioct of the. soi lefy was to p'oeure information in regard 
tiling wiiich ho particularly wished tooiilaiii. ui llie most suitable place for the eRlahliHluneiii of a colony. For this 

Notwithstainliiig these discouragements, however, Mr. Caiiipliell purfiose Messrs Mills and Burgess visiled Africa, in behalf of Iho so- 
fotmd that some of the young people had paid consideralilo otleution to cicty About five weeks, at tlie commencement of the year 1818, were 
the instructioir of tlie inisjionarh*s, and had evidently profiled hy them employed m surveying the coast to the south of Sierra Leone, as far as 
Previou-i to his final departure, a poor feni.ile Matchappee called on to the island Sheihro, Several tonvcrsalions were held with thenntive 
him, and said, that when she first hoard of the Bible she did not think cinefs on the snhjoct of purchasing land, and mm.h valuable know- 
il was true, hut when she found it describe her heart so exactly she lodge wa.H collected On the homeward passage Mr. Mills died Not 
could not but believe what it said. Sho Wa.s iletcrmined, she added, al- the leaNt among the imporbant olijei la which were acromplished by this 
ways to live near some place where the word of God was pleached, and oiUerpii.se was the excitcinont of a powerful symnatliy m this couiiii v 
where she migtii hoar aliout a crucified S»ivior, oven tiiough sho might m favor of a cause to winch the nolilo spirit of Mill < had fallen a sa 

starve. crifico Piihhc attention was awakened, and the tr<>.isury of the society 

After the removal of Mr Campbell the missionaries continued llieii was so much replenished, ihat il was delormmed tofitoulanexpodi* 
labors among the Booichuanas, preaching, catechising, and conversing lion as speedily as possible Inconsequence of ihe representalioiis of 
with them The attendance on public worship, however, fluctuated the society, the government of the United Slates dclcrmined to csmblish 
extremely, the number of hearers being sometimes very considerable, an agency on the A ft lean coast, for the purpose of provnlmg an asy- 
and at other tunes very small Mr Moffat occa.si(nially itmortted lum for recaptured slaves , and that it should be located nt the placo 
among the neighboring kraals, where, as iti the town, his congrega- where the soiiciy ehonid e.slftbhsli a colony Early m 1820. the Ehza- 
tions varied consideralily os to numbers, and the people li.stencd to hn beih sailed from the United Sl.ites, with i 1 .s two agenui on the jiriri of 
message with more or less attention. the government, and one in lielialfof the society, anil eighty emigranla. 

In 182S, the following very interesting scenc.s occurred at this staliun, Thu ill planned expedition ai rived in the midsl of the rainy season, and 
as related by the missionaries. was ImuVd, through the treiicheiy of some of tiie native chiefs, on the 

“ About eight mouths ago, Aaron Yosepha, who had removed to this island Sheihnt, one. of the most unhealthy spots that could have been 
Btalion for iioothei purpose hut to gel his children educated, and to ac selected The agents and 21 seiilers were soon swept n way. The 
quire for himself the knowledge of writing, was soon aA.erwards arous- surviving colonists experienced a comphcaiion of sufferings. The 
«d to a sense of his awful state by nature. Being able to read, and news of ihcso events, thomrh disiislrous in the extreme, did not dis- 
possessing ft tolerably extensive knowledge of divine things, it was the couraee the fast friends of the .swiety. Early m 1821, 28 emigru'.ts. 
more easy for us to direct him to the Lamb of God who iakoth away under the direction of four ageuis, Joined the wretched remains of ihe 
the sms of the world. About three months ago, he became a candidate settlors at SUerbro In obcihence to orders, the whole were removed 
for baptism On Sabbath last, he and his three children were publicly to Sierra Leone, and placed under the protection of the Brittsh govern* 
baptized. The scene was very irapreasive, and more e^tsily conceived mont The agenUs snii»’d down the coasts and made several fnrtless 
than dejcribed. Our meoimg-housc was, as usual, too small for the attempts to purchasn land of the natives. Two very soon fell victims 
congregation. It was wilh difficulty that order could lie maintained, to the fever of the climate, and a third returned to the United States, 
owing to the sobs and cries of many who felt the deepest interest in Tho slave-trade was llie source of these failures to purchase land, 
what they saw and heard. Aaron’s wife, who i.s a respectable and in- The people nf the Bassa country were perfectly willing to receive their 

duotrious woman, and who had lor a long time stifled conviction, couM brethren from the United States, but on no consideration would they 

now no longer restrain the pangs of a guilty conscience. An old Hot- consent to renounce the slave-trade. 

ientot, (Younker Swartboy,) and a Mochuan who had apostatized, In the sprmgof 1821, Dr Ell Ayres was appointed agent of tho so- 
wUon at the old station, saw the enormity of their guilt, and were cut ciety. Soon after hts arrival, in company with lieutenant Stockton of 
to the heart The former. In particular, for a tirno seemed mconsola- the A Uign tor, he pmceeded down the coast from Sierra l.enno. On the 
ble. On Monday last we held our missionary prayer meeting. The I5th of Decemlier, they succeodeil in purchasing a territory embracing 
attendance was great, and the whole presented a most affecting scene, the whole of cape Monlserado, and a most valuable tract of land, on a 
Many, Independent of every remonstrance, were unable to'rostrain river of the same name. 

their feelings, and wept aloud, so that the voice of prayer and singing We have never seen any negotiation with the Indians of this coun- 
woe lost in that of weeping It became impossible for us to refrain try, admirable as some have been for tact and talent, which could lie 
from tears of gratitude to our indulgent Savior, for having thus far com^^red, for perfect knowledge of human nature and unconquera- 
rouchsafed some tokens of his presence and blessing. These things are ble perseverance, with the negotiation of lioutonani Stockton and Pr. 

not confined within the walla of the sanctuary, The hills and dales, Ayres. u i i 

the houses and lanes, witness the strange scene. Sometimes three or Capo Montserado lies in about the sixth degree of north latitude, 
four at a lime are waiting at our houses for coiinset and instruction. The territory first purchased presents the form of a longuo umd, 
For some lime past, the sounds which predominate in our village are twelve leagues in extent, joined to the main land bv a narrow 
those of singing, prayer, and weeping. Many hold prayer meetings formed by the approach of the head waters of the Moniseraao ana 
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lunk rivers. The north-western teitnfaiatkni of this narrow tract of 
country is cape Montserado, risinf towards its extremity into a bold 
and majestic promontory. The Montserado river is 300 miles in length, 
being the largest African river fi*om the Bio Grande to the Congo. 

Early in the year 1022, measures were taken to transport the settlers 
from Sierra Leone to the cape. In consequence of the refusal of the 
ttatives to permit a landing, a small Island was purchased lying at the 
mouth of the river Montserado, and temporarily occupied. At length 
a secret arrangement was made with king George, who resided on the 
cape, in virtue of which the settlers were permitted to remove ft»m 
the island, and commence clearing the heavy forest ibr the site of a 
Icjwn. But their happy anticinations were soon overcast. An English 
schooner haviiig been straiuled about a mile from the exlremHy of the 
cape, king George's people immediately rushed out to seise the fun- 
der. The Americans were summoned to the assistance of thejr Eng- 
lish visitants, After a sharp skirmish llie assailants were conipellM 
to retire. During lUe engagement, fire from a field-piece was unhap- 

S lly coinmimicatud to the storehouse, and provisions, ammunition, 
X., wore consumed to the umonni of $3000 By titese unhappy dis- 
sensions the minds of the natives wertt exceedingly exasperated. Two 
boats, which the colonists had despatched up the river to procure 
fresh water, wore fired upon, on incir return, and two persons were 
killeii. 

But in tills dav of gloom, God interposed for their deliverance. Boat- 
swain, a clil’f of gnat power and influence among the surrounding 
tribes was nidiiced to interpose his anlhoriiy for the settlement of dif- 
ficulties He immed lately appeared on the Montserado, not, as he said, 
to pronounce menfence, hut to do justice Having assembled the va- 
rious parties and ascertained Ute prominent facta, he laconically re- 
marked to the hostile trilies, •* T/ei the Americans have their lands im- 
mediately. Whoever is not satisfied with my decision, let him tell me 
so." Tlien turning to the agent he said, “ If they oblige me to come 
again to quiet them, I will do it to purpose, by taking their heads from 
their whonldera, ns I did old king George’s on my last visit." 

The seiilers immediately resumed ihelr hdatra on the cape. But as 
it was supposed that the cloud hnd dispened only to collect again its 
furv, the agent came forward with a proposal to re-embark the aeltlcrs 
and convey them hark to Sierra l<eonc. A small number accepted the 
proposal. Tweniy-onc persons only, capable of bearing arms, remain- 
ed liohlnd. The rains had now set In with nncotiimon violence ; the 
houses were deaiiiule of roofi, and the store of provisions was almost 
exhausted, hut with a fortitude and perseverance which would almost 
place thorn on a parallel with the Plymouth pilgrims, they soon pro- 
vided themselves with comfortable nousea, and prepared as fully as 
possible against the adverse circumstances which were soon to over- 
take them. Aliout tills time both tlie agents returned to the United 
Stales. 

On the 8lh of August, the brig Strong, from Baltimore, with .'5.5 emi- 
grants, and Mr. J Ashmun. joint agent of the society and the govern- 
ment, arrived at the capo. Mr, Ashmun immediately proceeded to 
survey the mililarv strength of the colony, as from many appearances 
an attack was anticipated. In consequence of fatigue and exposure to 
heavy rains, a largo number of the emigrants were wholly disatded. 
Mr, Ashimm for a long time was subjected to extreme euflfering and 
very frwquwnily to delirium Hie amiable and alfectioriate wife diod on 
the IHlh of September 

Secret incctuigs now began to be held by the native kings, at which 
many hostile measures were proposed and discussed. In tlie course of 
a few days, the native forces wore known to !>e coUecimg from va- 
rious ipiarlers, and every passible preparation was made to place the 
colony in a state of defence. On ihelllhof November, the enonr^ 
suddenly appeared from the woods, and at the distance of sixty yards 
deltvered their fire, and rushed on with great impetuosity. A part of 
the colony’s forces were thrown into confusion. The second discharge 
of a bra-is field-piece, however, brought the enemy to a stand; their 
fire suddenly teimiimled; a savage yell was raised, which echoed dis- 
mally through the surrounding forests, and they all vanished ; four 
of the colonists were kilted and four wounded. The carnage on the 
pirt of the enemy was great. An InefiTectual attempt was now made to 
negotiate a peace. ElFicienl preparations were mane against a renewed 
attack. In Imitation of the pilgrims of Now England, a dav was set 
apart for fining, humiliation, and prayer. On the 30th, the enemy 
appeared with a force of l.GCK), and attacked the works, nearly at the 
s'lmc tm.o. on opposite sides. But after receiving a few well directed 
shots f MTi the large guns, they lumod and fled 
An English schooner now arrived on the roast, having on board the celft- 
hruied African traveller captain I<aing. Through his influence, the hos- 
tile chiefs were induced to sign an instrument, binding themselves to an 
Uidimited truce with the colonisUi, and raforring exUttuig disputes to the 
arbitration of the,govoninr of Sierra Leone. Much disinterested assis- 
tince was rend<''*ed by the British seamen, as well as by ilie officers and 
crn.v ol the United States ship Cyane, which about this lime visited the 
colony On the 2Uh of May, 1823, llie Oswego arrived at the cape 
witli 61 €010111=113, who w'eiit out, notwithstanding that a full disclosure 
had been made to them liefore they sailed of the recent events which 
had occurred at the colony In con.'^equonce of the little preparation 
which hatl been made for their reception, a fever soon commenced, 
and 8 persons fell victims to its ravages. A division of land was now 
in.*Jc. a measure which greatly prmnoted the prosjierity of the colony. 
Br. Ayres, who went out in the Oswego, was compelled, through se- 
vere Indisposition, to return to tlie United States and resign his com- 
mission. 

On the I3th df Febnmry, 1824, the ship Cyrus arrived at Liberia, 
with 103 emigrants. Through the favor of Heaven, Ine fever, which 
visited them soon after their arrival, proved fatal in no cases except 
those Of three children. This band of emigrants exhibited a aplrit of 
subordlnatKHi, industry, and piety, which was attended with the hap|H- 
est effects upon all the interests of the cplouy, A most important mea- 
sure, which, Wae accomplished through the united exertions iff Mr. 
Ashmun and Mt. Gurley, who visited the colony during this sutemer, 
was the organlaeiton of an energetic ipv^rnment. By, Its operation 
the despondent were encouraged, the disorderly were quieted, and the 
whole state of af&frs wore the aspect of peace and obedience. In Sep- 
tember of this yesf,. the colony eni'‘yd! a special visitation of the 


influences of God’s Holy Spirit. About 60 of the colonists, of all agei 
and charactsrs, became pkme, and most of them publicly professed 
their feith in the Redeemer. “To the days of eternity," remarks Mr. 
Ashmun. "a countless boet of the children of Afirica saved will look 
back and date from this event the first effectual dawning of that hea- 
venly light, which shall at length have conducted them to the fold and 
city of God." * 

The next event of Importance was the arrival of the brig Hunter 
with 67 emigrants. Near the close of the year 1826, an effort was 
made In New Eimland to fit out an expedition. By the Indefetigable 
exertions of the Kev. Horace Sessions, 34 emigrants were collected, a 
printing-press, printer, avaluslfle librai^, and large stores of provisions 
were procured. Before they sailed from Boston, 18 of the emigrants 
wers formed into a church. On their arrival at the colony, they were 
visited with an unprecedented mortality. About half the number, 
among whom were Mr, Force, the printer, Mr. Holton, an ordained 
roisaionarv, and Mr. Sessions, were swept away. This disastrous ca- 
lamity Is in part to be attributed to the fact, that they left a cold region 
in the coldest part of the year, and arrived at Liberia in the hottest sea- 
son of the veer ; and that many of them most imprudently neglected 
the prescriptions of the Rev. Lot Carey, a very successAil physician, 
and depended on medicines which they had brought with them, ana 
which could not fall to prove injurious. 

During the year 1825, Mr. Ashmun purchased of the natives an ex- 
tensive and fertile tract of country, extending 9 miles on the coast from 
the Montserado river to the St. Paul's, and indefinitely in the interior. 
The 8t. Paul's is a noble river, half a mile wide at its mouth, Its waters 
sweet, and its banks fertile; it is connected to the Montserado by Stock- 
ton creek. Soon after this purchase, the Indian Chief arrived from Nor- 
folk, Virginia, with 154 emigrants; of which 139 were from North 
Carolina. Not an individual of the latter number suffered mortality 
from sickness, while some who left Norfolk in had health ultimately 
derived benefit from the change of climate. The territory of the Young 
Setters, a tract of country 90 miles south of Montserado, In the midst 
of a country very prinluctive in rice, palm oil, camwood, and ivory, was 
ceded to the society. 

For tlift present slate of the colony see the report presented at the 
annual nieeiiiig of the 8i>clety, January, 1835 

Tlie Methodist mis.siuns in Litieria have suffered severely in the 
death of Rev, Melville B. Cox, Rev. S O. Wright, and Mrs. Wright, 
Mr Spaulding has returned temporarily to the United States. A colored 
man, Isaac Lfegins, remains in charge of a pari of the mission at Grand 
Bassa Miss Farrington also stays in Africa 

Notwilhslandliig the series of unprimitious events which have attend- 
ed the past efforts of the ABB. in Liberia, the board have not ceased 
to feel a deep interest In this part of the great field. Their continued 
inquiries for suitable men, especially for colored men at the south, have 
been unsuccosaful. 

The Western Foreign Missionary, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, In 
1832, sent out Rev, J. B. Finney. On his return, he passed some time 
m making known the objects of the society In October, 18^3, he 
sailed again, In company with Rev. Messrs. Matthew Laird and John 
Cloud, with Mrs Laird and James Temple, a colored man. Mr. Pin- 
ncy is tenmorary governor of the colony. Messrs Laird and Cloud, 
with Mrs. Lain!, have died. Mr. Temple has returned to this coun- 
try. The mission will soon be resumed. 

A British African colonization society has been formed, with the de- 
sign of establishing a colony at cape Mount. 

LICHTENAU ; a station of the U. B. in Greenland, commenced in 
1774. The progress of the mission during the year 1831 was cheer- 
ing. The iiumrier of Greenlanders under the care of the brethren 
amounted to 671, of whom 300 were communicants ; the youth evinced 
a great desire for instruction, and about 60 children, out of a still 

g reater number who regularly attend the school, were able to read. 

If the members of the congregation, generally, it may be said, that 
they walk in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost. 

LICHTENFEImS ; a station of the U. B. In Greenland, commenced 
in 1758. 

At Lichtenfels, in 1633, Eberle, Mehthoso, Kogel, and Lund were 
missionaries. Congregation, 365. 

L1F11KA ; the chief of the Habai islands, where there is a station of 
the TV. Af. S . commenced in 1830. 

LILY FOUNTAIN; astaimn of the TT^ M. IS. in Little Namaqua- 
land, near the Khamiesliorg. The Rev. B. Shaw, who has long tailor- 
ed at this place, was joined in August, 1825. by Mr. Haddy. Mr. 
Tbrelfall, who came hither for the recovery of his health, having at- 
tained this object, set forward at the end of June, 1826, with 2 native 
Christians, on a journey towards the coast, in search of a suitable place 
for a mission ; but they appear to have met a melancholy end by as- 
sassination, in the bloom of life,— not one of them being, it is believed, 
30 years of ago. 

Of tile influence of the goepel on the people at this station, Mr. Had- 
dy givqg an animating view " The number of persona who regard 
Lily Fountain as their home Is between 7 and 8(K> ; and though the 
Namaquoe ara naturally addicted to wandering, yet now they seldom 
leave the Institution, unless circumstances compel them : the gospel, 
the means of grace, their property and friends, all tend to give them 
an interest In the place, and to unite them together ;— a rare sight this, 
in this thinly inhabited and barren part of the globe ! They have de- 
rived another great advantage — ^the abeence of those hostilities which 
none of the tribes of Africa, yet discovered, in a purely heathen state, 
are free from. Before Christianity was introduced, their neighbors the 
Bosieemans were frequently making attacka on them and atealing their 
cattle; the consequence of which was, that much blood was shed : but 
since they have li^n Concentrated into a body, and have had a mis- 
sionary residing among thorn, they have had nothing to fear, either 
from enemies without, or from any who might be disaffected within ; 
for the Bosjesmans dare not venture to attack the Namaquas now, ana 
the Namaquas ii>iU not attack the Bosjesmans, having been taught by 
the gospel to regard them as the ofllkpnrig of the same common parent. 
Then: spiritual and moral Improvement is seen in their r<^rd to truth 
and sincerity in their intercourse with one another, and vrtth all men. 
While enveloped in darkness, having no fear of God before their eyes, 
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but little, if any, regard wae ehown to honeety ; buU on the contrary, 
ha who moat ejccelTed In dec^ion Judged himself the moot praise* 
worthy. Their veneration of Jehovah, as the God of providence, and 
the sovereign Disposer of all things, is great and affbcting . Although 
the Namaquaa were not idolaters, in the common acceptation of the 
term, yet many degrading customs and ridiculous ideas prevailed among 
them ; divine light has shone into their hearts, and most, if not all, of 
tiiese are laid aside ' They have been taught to look awve the earth 
for fruits, and higher than the clouds for rain : even to Him * who 
g^ves both the former and the latter rain/ and commands ' the earth 
to yield her increase/ Of many it may be truly said— Uheir conver- 
sation is in heaven, from whence also they look for the Savior ; their 
souls breathe after God.’ I have been frequently struck with gratitude 
and admiration, while hearing them, in their rudely constructed huts, 
oilforing praise and supplication to the God of Israel ; and several times, 
late at night, after I have gone to rest, I have heard them continuing 
to sing the songs of Zion. I do not mean to convey the Idea that they 
have ail received and obeyed the gr>9pel. No ' much remains yet to 
be done ; but surely these fruits of the gospel of the grace of God caU 
loudly for gratitude, and furnish the moat encouraging motives to bo 
'steadfast, miraovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord.’ " 


Inhabitants in Lily Fountain, in 1833, 500. Edward Edwards, mfah 
Nonary. Members, more than 120. Day scholars, more than 100. 
pie state of the miMion is most gratifying. General intelligence and 
Christian principle have succeeded to the aarknesa of heathenism. 

LONSDALE ; a new stotion of the L, M. 8. in Berbice, South Ame- 
rica. Mr. arid Mrs. Mirams, missionaries, who arrived January 22, 
1833. Prospects encouraging. 

LOYEDALE ; a station of the Glasgow Missionary society, among 
the Caffres of South Africa. Messrs. Ross and Bennie, mist^ionarles. 
It is 12 miles from Chumie, in a very populous vicinity. The gospel 
of John has been translated into Caflire. Mr. Bennie has coinpileu a 
Caffre vocabulary, and has printed it at Lovedale. 

LUGEA; a station of tho S. M. S, in Jamaica James Wat- 
son, missionary. So great was the excitement of the public mind con- 
sequent on the insurrection in 18®J, that Mr. Watson was able to do 
but little directly in his work for several months. Two schools, 'J() or 
100 Sabbath children. Lord Mulgrave visited the schixils, and was 
much pleased with their appearance. He left a donation of 50 poumis 

LUCKY ANTIPOKE, 35 miles soutli of Calcutta, an outstation of the 
B. M. S.t visited by Mr. George Pearce. Five whole families, amount- 
ing to 30 individuals, have renounced heathenism. 
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MACAO; a city in China; Ion. 135® ISf E., lat 22° 13’ N. It is 
built on a peninsula or small island, of 106 miles square^ and contains 
33,800 inhabitants It is the only European settlement in China, and 
was ceded to the Portuguese in 1580. It has a Portuguese governor 
and a Chinese mandarin ; and tho English and other nations have 
factories here. Since the decline of the Portuguese trade, tlie. town 
has sunk into a place of comparatively little importance Dr. Mor- 
rison, of the L. M. N ,and Mr. Bridgman, of the A. H. C. P, M., re- 
side occasionally at Macao. 

MACKINAC, or MicniLiMACKmAC ; a p«ist-town and military post 
in Michigan torrilory. It is situated upon an island in the strait con- 
necting lake Huron and lake Michigan The town ami ishuid is now 
called Mntkinac, and the county and the strait, Michihmackhiac 
The coiiiinoii pronuiici.ition is Mack-t-naw, and tho name is not un- 
frequontly written lu tins manner. The island is about 9 miles in cir- 
cuit The town is on tho souih-ea.it side of the island, on a smatt cove, 
which is surrounded by a stoop cliif, 150 feet high It consists of two 
streets parallel with the lake, ititorsected by others at right angles, and 
contains a court-house, a jail, and several i lores. Population of the 
county, in 1830, 877. Ii is much res<»rted to by fur traders, and during 
the summer is vwitod by tiiousunds of Indians. Lon. 84® 4(y W ; lat 
45® 54' N. It ii 313 miles north of Detroit. In 1823, tho Rev. William 
M. Ferry commenced a mission on tins island for Uic bcuofti of the 
Indians. Mr. Ferry vva.s under the care of the United Foreign Mis- 
sionary society. In 1827, Mr. Ferry was transferred to the A. B. C 
P. M. Through the blessing of God, the mission ha.i been almost uni- 
formly priHperod Some of the fur traders, and individuals connected 
with the United States* army, have lieen liopfifully converted to God. 
Many of the Indiarw have also experienced his renewing grace. 

At Mackinaw lliere are now, 1834, William M. Fernr, missionary, 
Lucias Gray, secular suponutoudeiit, and their wives Mason Hearsay, 
Euiilce O. 0.stnar, Elizabeth M’Farland, Hannah Goodale, Porsis 
Skinner, and Jane Leavitt, teachers. The secular adairs of the mis- 
Bion have been brought within narrow limits, the aniouni of hired 
lalior dimmiihed, and Mr Ferry released in a great measure from secu- 
lar duties Little iiifurmation h.is been received rKspectiiig this mis- 
sion and ciiurcli recently. 

MADAGASCAR ; a large island in the Indian ocean, discovered by 
a Portuguese, in 1492 It lies 4U leagues E. of the continent of Africa, 
from which it w separated iiy the strait of Mozambique. It extends 
900 miles from N to S,, and is from 200 to 3fK} broad The inhabi- 
tants, amounting to more than 4,000,(X)0, arc <iivUied into a number of 
tribes. Tnay are commonly tall, well made, of an olive complexion, 
and some of them quite black. Their hair is Mack, but not woolly, 
and for the most part curls naturally ; their nose is small, though not 
Hat; and they have thin lips. They have no towns, but a great num- 
ber of villages, a small distance from each other. Their houses are 
pitiful huts, without windows or chimneys, and the roofs covered with 
reeds or leaves Those that are drus.sed m tho best manner have a 
piece of cotton cloth or silk wrap()ed round their middle ; but the com- 
mon sort have still less clothing. Both men and women are fond of 
bracelets, necklaces, and ear-rings They have little knowledge of 
commerce, and exchan^ among themselves goods for goods : gold and 
silver coins brought by Europeans are immediately melted down ft>r 
ornaments, and no currency of coin is established. There are a groat 
many petty kings, whose riches consist in cattle ami slaves, and they 
are always at war with each other. There are only some parts of the 
coast yet known ; for both the air and the gkiiI are deistrucLive to stran- 
gen. 

The Madagasses believe in one only true God, the CroaUir of all 
things, and the Preserver end supremo Ruler of tho universe ; whom 
they call Zangahara. When they speak of him, they do it with tbs 
greatest degree of solemnity ana vanoratioii. Though they consider 
him so tnflitKely exalted that he does not stoop to notice the concerns 
of men, yet he has delegated the government of tiie affairs of this 
world to fbilr inrerior lords, whom they denominate lords of the north, 
south, east, and west. One of those only they consider the dispenser 
of the plagues and miseries of mankind ; while tiie other three are en- 
gaged in bestowing benefite. The souls of all good men, they believe, 
wlu after death ascend to Zangahara, and enjoy perfect lutppiness in 
his pfesence, while all bad men will be tormentea, according to their 
demerits, by the evU spirit, which they call Anggatyr. The four great 
lords are regarded by them as having great inffuence with Zangahara. 
Each fttmily has its guardian angel, who conveys their prayers to tho 
ftrar lords, who are the only medium of access to tho Deity. Some 
appeanuvcoB of Judaism are seen among these Islanders. They practise 


circumcision, and offer the first-fruits of harvest. Of a Savior they 
have no knowledge Tiie language of tho Madagassos is very melodi- 
ous, and is said to be copious ; though it had never been reduced to a 
written form till since missionaries resided among them In tho 
interior are some Aralis.'whn introduced into the island many of the 
arts of civilization. It is probably owing to tho influence of these emi- 
grants on the neighlioring trilies, (hat many of them exhibit evident 
marks of a stale of improvement considerably removed from barbarism. 

The Rev Messrs Jones and Bevan were sent by the L. M. 8., in 
1818, to this island, and cnmmenced their mission auspinotisly. These 
devoted laborers were soon called, however, to ex|MTicnco heavy afflic- 
tions in thoir persons and families, which were followed by the death 
of Mr. Bevan, and by Mr Jones’ removal from his station to the 
Mauritius, from a decline in his health 

In the autiiinn of 1820, his excellency R. T. Farquhar, Esf] , gover- 
nor of the Mauritius, concluded a treaty with Radama, king of Mada- 
gascar, having for its object tiie total extinction of the slave traffic in 
that island With the full approbation of the governor, Mr. Jones, 
being suffinieritly recovered, accompaiiied the agent, Mr Hastie, to tho 
court of Radama, by whom he was received Hitli much cordiality The 
king, lieing satisfied with the views and objects of tht' society, winch 
were explained to linn by Mr. Joue.s, wrote to the directors for mis- 
sionaries to instruct his ^leople m Christian knowledge, and also in the 
useful arts. It was Mr. Jones’ mteutinn to have returned to the Miiu- 
rilius after tho conclusion of the treaty ; but in consequence of a formal 
invitation from the king, he consented to remain atTananerivoii, wlien 
the king allotted to him one of (he royal houses as his residence, with 
servants to attend upon him According to a stipnlittinn of tiie treaty 
already alluded to, 20 Madagasso youths were to be instructed in use- 
ful arts, with a view to promote civilization in ihe-ir own country : of 
whom 10 were sent for this purpose to the Mauritius, and 10 soon after 
arrived in England, and were placed in the Borough school, to be 
instructed in the English language on the plan of the B and P S. S, 
In the mean lime, the king placed under the care of Mr. Jones, to 
receive an English ediic.ation, 16 native children; of whom 3 were 
children of iiw own sister, and one of the three was heir apparent to 
the crown ; the rest were children of different nobles. 

The Rev. Mr Griffiths arrived in the spring of 1821 ; and in June, 
1822, the missionary brotherhooil was increased bv the arrival of the 
Rev. Mr Jeffreys, accompanied liy Mm Joffrevs and four missionary 
artisans. The valuabie patronage of the king romahicd undtinmished. 

At tins early stage of missionary effort, g<xid effects appeared , among 
which may bn noticed the siip[>ression of coniinon sweniing; though it 
should be stated, to iho reproach of mulliiudes called ChiuUani, iliat it 
was the custom of the inhaliiianw of the kingdom of Ovah to swear by 
the name of llie king and bv the name of the queen, not by the name 
of the Almighty Creator and Benefactor of niaiiktnd Tlie B and P. 
B. 8 made a grant to tho Madagascar mission of 150 English Bibles 
and 200 Tesininents. 

The kingdom ol Radama. now called Imeritm, is divided into four 
provinces, m all of which, during 1824, m hools we.re established, with 
tho saticuon and under the palron.igo of the king. At the close of the 
year they amounted to 22, and the nnmlier of ctiildren to above 2000 
The three schools successively formed at Tananarivou were united 
into one, which the king denominated the Royal college. From thi.i 
seminary, containing about 270 boys, 50 of the highest gifted and best 
instructed were sent to lake charge of the schools hi the country. 
Public examinations of the boys' and girls’ schools look place in the 
presence of tho king, some of the memliere of the royal family, tiie 
generals of his majesty, and James Hastie. Esq., the British agent, 
which were highly satisfactory Messrs. Jones and Griffiths com- 
menced preaching in Mailagasse in February of the same year , their 
CANigregations consisting usually of about 1000, hut ncrasionally of 
os mimy os 3 and even 5000. {>^voraI parts of the Scriptures had also 
tieen translated, and some Iwoks were i^eparod and preparing for puli- 
Iication. On tluj 2l8l of April, Mr. Jeffreys removed to Ambalouman- 
ra, a large village situated about 20 miles from Tananarivou, where 
he commenced a school for boys, and Mrs. Jeffrejs another for girls, 
and conducted stated services in Madagasse. It having been judged 
expodiont that the artisans should superintond tho schools, Mr. Can- 
ham removed to a village about 12 miles from the capital, where he 
had a school of 110 boys; and Me. Rowlands Ui another village about 
16 miles distant from the same, where he had a school contain uig 100 
boys. Each of them superintended apprentices, who learned their 
respective trades; and Mr Chick was dlligonily employed on ^o 
Sabbath In catechising children, and on the week days in his trade. 
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In thn following yoar, ttia labom of the mievicnMiTiea were eonUaued^ 
Uie translation of the Madagaese KeW Testament was eompleted ; a 
printer, a cotton-spinner, and a car|ismar, were sent out; and the 
mission was deprived of a valuafala agent by the death of Mr. JefBreys. 
About this time some of the Madagaese youtbe, one of whom badJieen 
at his own earnest request taaptiaed, arrived at the capital. 

On the 27th of July, 1822, king l^ama died. By the intrigues of 
one of his queens, a number of men of the highest rank were put to 
death, and among the rest the heir presumptive to the throne, the 
amiable, intelliimAt, and pious pitnco Rakatobl, a vouth about 16 
years of age. .^ miice that neriod, the island has been in an unsettled 
slate. During the year 1830, Mr. Freeman, one of the mfseionaries, 
left the island, and repaired to Catie Town, without the expectation of 
returning, fie was, however, invited in a very fHendly manner to 
return. 

There are n(7W at Madagascar, David Orifllths. David Johns, J. J. 
Freeman, and John Caham, missionaries ; G. Chick and James C^* 
meron. assistants. Mr. and Mrs. Atkinson, not lining permitted to 
stay, have proceeded to the Cape The government hive prohibited 
the natives from receiving baptism and the Lord’s supper at the hands 
of the inisstonanes , yet the spirit of inauiry among the people is on 
the increase. Tlio atiendance on public worship is ffoou, and prayer 
meetings are kept up All slave.s are forbidden to learn under the 
heaviest penalties. The scholars were 1244; the queen has ordered 
them to i>e replenished with many as will make a total of 6823. A 
great demand for books iius been created. Messrs. Chick and Came- 
ron are indefatigable in advancing civilization. 

MADRAS, (PRSsinBNCV of ;) part of the British possesskme in Hm- 
dostan, comprehending the whole of the country south of the Kishna, 
excepting a narrow strip on the western coast, and the northern Cir- 
cars A consideruhle portion of it is governed by native princes sub- 
ordinate to the British, and protected by a subsidiary force; the rest is 
under the immediate protection of the governor and council of Madras, 
and m 1822 was subtlivtded into 24 districts, with an area of 166,000 
square miles, and a population of 13,677,000. Madras, the cafntal, is 
the largest city on the coast of Coromandel. Lai. 13® 5' N. ; Ion. 80° 
21' K. ; 1014 inile.s from Calcutta; 770 from Bombay. Population in 
1823,415,751. It consists of Fort St. George, Black Town, and the 
European houses in the environs 

The first mission esuibhshment at Madras was formed in 1727, by the 
Rev. H. Schultz, under the patronage of the king of Denmark. From 
that time till 1760, 1470 were united with the church. Tlie mission 
was under the patronage of the C K S , now the Gospel Propagation 
society. Books and tracts to the number of 4336 were circulated in 
the year ending June, 1832, besides 4270 sold at the Vt^ry press 
Tiic scholars at the various stations amounted to 3220. The sitcicty 
have granted 14,000 rupees for the erection of rni.s8ion and school 
house.s, Ac. 

The missions of the L. M S were commenced in 1806. At the 

B resent tune, 1834. W. Taylor, John Smith, John Bildertieck, and W. 

[. Drew, are the miasiouaries. John Regel, assistant. Five native 
assistants Native congregation, 100. Communicants, 48. In 19 
schools there are 711 children. 3160 Tumid iKxika were printed 
during the year. 

The C*. Af. <S^ station, formed m 1816, have as missionaries John 
Tuckei, C. Blackman, G Pettut, and Alexander Chapman Several 
assistants Average attendance on public worship, 340. Communi- 
cants, 176. Attendants on English service, 400. Coinmimicants, 70 
Native seminarists, 16 Schools, 27, and 1098 scholars. 

MAHIM ; a town iii ilio northern part of the island Bombay, about 
BIX miles from the town of Bombay, where the missionaries of the 
A B C P. Itinerate and distribute tracts 
MAIAOITI; one of the Georgian islands in the fSnulh sea Several 
milivos, particularly Anna, connected with the L M. S., labor there 
with good Huccf'ss. In 1832, a new chapel was finished. Total bap- 
lizod since 1823, 26.3, Sc,hool8 well attended 
MAHJEHDUSK; a station of the American Methodist Missionary 
society, at Mahjehdusk bay, which empties into lake Huron This is 
considered of great importance, as being the annual rendezvous of In- 
dians from the north. A native school was established in 1829, under 
the care of James Curno and David Sawyer Communicants 82, 33 
scholars. 

MALACCA, or Malata , country of India lieyond the Ganges, con- 
sisting of a large i)enin.4ula, connected with Slam by the isthmus of 
Erv^vv It is about 776 mites tong, and 120, on an average, bmad. 

Malacca ; a sea-port of the above country, on the straits of Malacca; 
hm lfr2° 12' E.; lat 2° 14' N. The surrounding country is fertile 
and pleasant. Since 1825, it has been permanently occupied by the 
British authorities. Population, in 1828, 33,806. 

In January, 1816. a mission was commenced in this place by the 
L. M. S In 1816, Dr Milne, the associate of Dr. Morrison at Canton, 
visited Malacca 

While hero, Mr, Milne was favored with many excellent opportuni- 
ties of sending copies of the Chinese New Testament, catechisms, and 
tracts, to Siam, where, it is sakl, 20,000 Chinese reside, to Rhio, Co- 
chin-China, and various other places, where the Chinese are found in 
great numbers, as well as of conversing on religious subjects with the 
sailors belonging to the vessels by which they were conveyed In 
Penang only there are said to be 8000 Chinese inhabitants ; among 
whom Mr. Milne went from house to house, distributing Ute Scriptures 
and tracts. He calculated, that in China and Malacca together, tlwe 
had been printed and circulated at that period not leas than 36,000 
Chinese pamphlets and tracts, exclusive of the Holy Scriptures. To- 
wards the great expense of printing Chinese tracts, the Rtligiotta 
Trad $ocietu, in London, liberally contributed the sum of 600 pounds. 

Mr. Miln^^s labors were abundant: continuing his tcUnslatKm ofthf 
Scriptures Into Chinese, studying the Malay, and superintending two 
Chinese sehonts. Other works were also proceeding ; besides which 
the settlement had the advantage of two presses, with suitable work- 
men, and aii.akle miperintendent. 

Among other important objects which engaged the attention of Dr. 
Morrieon and Mr. MUne, during a visit of the latter to Canton, was 
the esiabllshmept of a seminary, now denominated the Anglo^Chineae 
Collegtt the principal objects of wHw h are, to imiiart the knowledge 


of the EngUih language, and the principles of the Glirisiian religiont 
to Chinese youth ; end the inetruction of mtasfonariee end othem In the 
language and Ihetstuee of China. Dr. Morrieon generously proposed, 
on certain conditions) to contribute towards the object the eum of 4000 
dtdlara, exclusive of a separate donation of 600 pounds to deOray the 
expenses of educating, in the coHege* one European and one Chinese 
youth, for five euecessire years. In the importance of this plan the 
directors concurred, and the foundatfon -stone of the institution was 
laid November 11, 18J8, by major William Fnrquhar, late En^ish 
resident and commander of Malacca ; and several persona of high dis- 
tinction, as well as the chief Dutch inhabitants, were pleased to attend 
the ceremony. The college, since erected, stands on the mission pre- 
mises, in an open and airy situation, close to the western gale of the 
town, and commands a fine view of the roads and of the sea. At this 
time a fund was formed ibr widows and orphans of the Ultra Ganges 
mission ; the Chinese schools were in a flourishing state ; tracts were 
extensively circulated; the work of translation was making rapid 
progress ; the press was vigorously employed ; and much was done In 
the direct communication of the gospel. 

About this period, three Chinese schools were going on prosperously, 
and the Malabar school was well attended ; in tne j&^lian and Malay 
school several iiundred boys had learned to road the Holy Scriptures ; 
a Malay school, which was for a time suspended, was re-opened ; and 
a femaie Malay schcx>l, the first establishment of the kind in Malacca, 
was commenced. On June 1, 1821, Dr. Milne publicly baptized a 
heathen woman ; (her father was a Chinese, and her mother a Siamese ;) 
and on the 8tli of July following, Mr. Thomsen baptized two Malays, 
all of whom were apparently sincere converts to Christianity. 

In consequence of the decease of Dr. Milne, which took plags Janu- 
ary 2, 1822, the Chinese services previously conducted were necessa- 
rily suspended. During a visit which Dr. Morrison paid to Malacca, 
however, they wore resumed four times on the Sabbath, and twice on 
week days : a Chinese youth, formerly a student in the Anglo-Chinese 
colloi^e, occasionally assisted in these services. This individual, who 
undenuandsbolh the Fuhkeen and Canton dialects, was also employed, 
in connexion with the mission, as a public reader, explaining the Scrip- 
ture.s to his countrymen according to his ability ; and occasionally 
conducting Christian worship in tiie pagan temple where Dr Milne 
formerly preached The Malayan female servants, and the female ' 
Portuguese servants who understand Malay, belonging to the mission, 
nssembiod every Sabliiith evening, when the Scriptures were read, and 
an exhortation given in Mniay by Mrs. Humphreys 

On the 20th of M«y> 182.3, the pnntii^ of tiie whole Chinese version 
of the Scriptures was finished ■ Afa, a Chinese convert, bail the honor 
Ixith to commence and to complete this work, having arrived from 
China for that purpose. The number of Rtndents on tho foundation of 
the college was then 15; that of candidates for admission, 7. These 
youths had professedly embraced Christianity, and, generally speaking, 
entered with zeal and cheerfulness Into the rellgioiw exercises of the 
institution 

Josiah Hughes and John Evans are now, in 1833, the missionaries of 
the L. M S, in Malacca At ten o'clock on Sunday morning, a Chi- 
nese service is held ; at two o’clock, the scholars and teachers from the 
boys' Chinese schools as.semble for public worship A Portuguese and 
Malay service follow Malay and Chinese scholars, 600. The press 
is actively engaged. 15,00p copies of various tracts have been lately 
printed, and 32,^9 books and tracts in Chinese distributed. 100 copies 
of the Chinese Scriptures can bo printed for 104 Spanish dollars. In 
1805, the printing and binding of the New Testament was estimated at 
two guineas a copy. 

MALTA, anciently Mecita ; on island in the Mediterranean, lat. 
3.5° 63' N. ; Ion. 30' E. (of the observatory of the grand master;) 

60 miles from Sicily ; 200 from Calissia, the nearest point of Africa 
Population, 70,000 Besides the natives, there are English, (about 700 
besides the military.) Jews, Greeks, Turks, Egyptians, Italians, French, 
and Dutch The Malto.so, English, and Italian are the predominant 
languages. The capital is Yalcita, with a population of 40,000, and an 
excellent harbor, which will contain 600 vessels. The fortifications 
are the strongest in the world. It was taken from the French by the 
British in ]8fH), and confirmed to them by the treaty of Paris in 1814. 

The Rev, Mr. Bloomfield, who was sent out by the L M S, In 1811, 
to promote the knowledge of the gospel among the Greeks, was di- 
rected to reside for a time at Malta, where he might have an opportu- 
nity to learn the Italian language, and to perfect himself m the modern 
(Jreek, as well as to obtain the best information concerning the places 
to which he might afterwards direct his course While faithfully ful- 
filling his trust, he preached to a number of Englishtnon resident at 
Wletla, and, it is believed, with spiritual advantage to many. He 
was also active in distributing copies of the Scriptures, of Dr. Dod- 
dridge's Rise and Progress in Italian, and of religious tracts, some of 
which were sent to Sicily, &c. He was informed that a gentleman 
who visited the Moren left two Greek Testaments at a convent, with 
which the inhabitants were so delighted, that they rang the bells for 
joy, and performed some extraordinary religious ceremony. In the 
midst of these cheering circumstances, however, Mr. Bloomfield re- 
signed his work to receive his reward. 

In September, 1816, the Rev. Mr. Lowndes, of the £>. M. 8., was 
sent out for tho same purposes as those contemplated for hts excellent 
predecessor, and his ministry was not in vain. 

The Rev. S. 6. Wilson, of the same society, arrived at Malta at the 
commencement of 1819; in consequence of which Mr. Lowndes left 
that place, to carry into effect the various objects of hie mission : he 
afterwards settled at Zant6) and ultimately at Ckirfti. Mr. Wilson, in 
to various engagements, prepared several books for publication 
In modern Greek. In 1^, his congregatloo had IncreBSad to about 
260 hearers, of whom a cmisiderable number gave satlsfeetory evidence 
of genuine piety, and many others of most promising moral qualities, 
liie number of communicants was increased to 60. In the Eabbsth 
school there were about 30 English children ; 20 Greek boys rund girls 
also a;ttoDdBd, who learned Mr. Wilson’s Greek catechism, and pas- 
sages of Scripture both In Greek and Italian. Mr. Wileon resumed 
his Greek services ; the attendance, including children, was about 6a 
During his absence in England, tne American brethren commenced 
e small school fbr Greeks ; ah EngUirii young lady, whom Mr. Wilson 
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formerly inetructed in modern Greek, had»the cliAi|:e af fomele 

dei»e^to«ai of bon were taught by Mr. TornpH by 

Mr.< Wifoon. The Utter d«eo^ a {Kirto of enrery diiy to iht Inetruc* 
Oon of a fow Greek heye, from Scto. UmmUntGreell, and 

tttdiaa. One of theee eoye tianeUum a (»otudderible..piit' 

« Arte and Scienooe/^ and proceeded with tlie work und^Ma'^ifoPoU 
dilution. • a ^ 

Ko Mcem reprtf^ of the £. M, operationa in Malta have been 

fOOfllVOo 

Theauention of the C. S. having been drawn to the M^iterra- 
nean ae an important sphere of labor, it was determined to ae$ thither 
a rMTeeentatlve, The Kev. William Jowett offoxtA hiois^T for ‘thie 
eervloo ; aad after dne preparation, proceeded, in >th^ year. 1815, to 
Malta, HIS the most euitabfe place of residence. The society had 
adopted, on the auggestion of the late Rev. Dr. Buchanan, the plan of 
sending a literary representative to a sphere of this natpro, where dh 
rect muHUonary labors wsre not practicable; and Mr. Jowett had 
benefit of much friendly oonferonca with that dUtingvished man, 
had himself led the way, and givm an admirable model, in tiuHOon- 
ducting of Christian researches, .^e objects of the society, ki eatd' 
blishing representatives in the Meditermnean, were, thaao^pHCUtUii of 
hxformation relative to the slate of religion and of society, With the 
best means of its moltoration, and the propagation ef Ohrigtiau know- 


been resident chiedy in Malta ; but ho had si>eiii a corrsidarailtaanpD 
in Coffli, and had twice visited Bgypt^hnd somo parts of Oseecft ' 

Tlfoe results of this visit to the Medlterraneaii have b4pi>^ U UUUy 
respects highly important; these Fie hag since given pn itMgimbiic; in a 
very mteresLiug and valualilc volume, which has awakmmd a lively 
interest in Irobalf of the spliore in which his energies Iwen en- 
gaged. Mr. Jowcit Butwequently returned to Malta. - % 

A second yolmno of very valuable Researches haH«ipnMeed^ from 
his pen, and been republished in the United fkaleS. lie is, now tn 
England, liaving been disabled by the egetfttif his r^siderice in the 
Mediterranean upon his health from resuming his laliora there. Be 
Has slpce become one of the secretaries of iho C'. M S. C. F. ^hlUnz 
is now the only missionary. He 8u|)«rintonds the trauslaiion and 
printing of books, chiefly Arabic. Tracts kfsued in 1832, Italian, 62; 
Groak, 2.1,:i0:j; Arabic, 12, m 

The A B. C. F. Af. coinmeaced a mission iioro in 182(T, “witii the 
design of bonefiting the miiigloi] inhabitants of I'alestuio. Tite first 
mwsionarioa sent- by the Iward to iho Holy I/and were,, the 
Messr.'!. L Parsons and P Fisk, who arrived at Siiiyjrna, l|inaaFi^*15, 
1820, and were cordially welcomed by tiic chaplain aud> gentle- 
man. After oiitdtniug the rsqijisito information for tiu» goveniluenl of 
their fulore nieasunes, they embarked for tuo island of Sciq, whore 
they spent «)me time m tUo,study of iho modem 'Greek, .uul so^ 
visited the seven churchea of Asia. Mr 'Parsnnfl then wev\l 
iem, where he spent someiuonllis m disti ibiithig the word of ufe, mid 
rnliginua tracts in nine dlnercnt languages Tn January, 1822, in con- 
sequence of his declining h^ih, he sailed with Mr. h'lsk %^QUin- 
dna, whore, on the 10th of February, he yielded up his spvn to mm 
who gave Ft fThe Rev and Mrs, Temple arrived at TVWlta, Febru- 
ary 22, 1822. A printing estahlislmiont was also sent; which has 
lieen, and will probably civitinuc to be,A T^werful and useful engine in 
promoting the 'i1o.-3igiis of the npssiou : this press was' procured, 
kept in upeialbm for the term of five y 


kept in upeialbni for the term of five years^ by benevolent iiidividuaU 
111 Boston -it was calcuUiud that iu about two ygare tliere ' 
printed by it more th.ni two million and ^ half jtf{ pages of religious 
ir’iots. 

Messrs, Teni(i|» ami TTallock left Malta, with their families and print 
mg rstaUlishxnont, and arrivetl (tt Smyrna on the 23d of Docember, 1833 
The Arabic part of the printing establishment has bi>an sent to Beyroot 
The printing at Malla was commenced in July, 1822. Since that 
time, 350,000 copies of books and tracts and 21 ,000,000 of pages have 


been printed, mostly in modern Greek. 6975 Biblea were issued in tfie 
ye.ar by the B. F. ti B., and 9500 publications by the L. JR T B. 

MANAIA Daviila and Tiere, two native tnachera, vvcrc left at 
this, which is one of the Hervey islamls, by the dcpulalioa from the 


L. At. ilS^ During the first two moiitiis of tiieir residence on the 
island e few embraced the gojpel , lliat niimbfr n.w sIneiS increased 
to 120. ' ^ 

MANDUfyHIO; a suburb of Corfu, the chief town of Coiro, o*»c^|jf 
the Ionian islands, where a sclvi8i hue hedn eai^ishod. N .. 

MANEPY; hstalioa of theJl. /i^ C. F..JirZn tlie wland €e VW|», 
t 1-2 milesN. W. of Jaffiuy>atam. Ii was ealabllshpil in lS»l. Henry 
R. Houtngton, rawelonary, and E. S. Minor, 'tirliHor, and theh ww®«,. 
are now at Manepy. C^.o" UgYLON.J ' 3 

MANGUNGA ; a station of ^Ite W. M. B O’ k’nanga, In 

New Zealand, founded in 1^7. W, Wlnlc and Jlmtf WhileVey, mls- 
aipbaries. Mr. Hobbs has removed to the Friendfy islands, in 
conno:zion whh this station, -13 village.^ are vialksf fou^ tfinef in the 
week. 100 d^holafis of good promise. Ajthiretfor kuovv]cd;|o fo no 

^ BofARQU^i^ ; five Jaland? in the P«vcific oceaii, uittttwt Ohfwtina, 
Magdafortar Doinbiica, Paturo, and Hood. The first TOur worb dis- 
covered by Quiros, in 1596; the last by Cook, iti Domiiiica Is 

much the largest, being about -IS rnboa in circuit. ‘'*The prodiwts of 
these islands are bread-fruit, bananas, plautains, cocoa-nuts, scartef 
beans, paper mulberries, (of the bark of which tlunr cloth is made,) 
casuarinaa, with other iftiplcal plants and trees. Tiie Marquosgpa are 
of large atature, well made, strong, and active, ofn tawny cofnjfiejfteu, 
outio^ ell^oet bleck by belog tattooed <iver the whole body, wine 
of tfie womm ate nearly as fair as Europeans, and amonijr'tliwn tattoo- 
ipg is nfit cornmohi fold than only ^)n tha heads itnd arms/ «^ir lan- 
euaee mmdi resamblas that Of the Society folinfis. 


fodofiala were stationeil by the KoV. Mr, Crook, of the m, on 
*ra.^^ta ChrisiVu la 1826 but adfot o^^%^thare 
10 tSioaths, and seeing no prw*poct of iocc^»> tttM' immoA 
hoinl, it haa alnca detetmined 4o'atteinpt a 
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^UesMd at the latter island by Mr. Crook, proposes, with that view, 
the Matquw, accompanied by three or four fomiliaa 
MOm Tahiti. Mr Qi^k has prepared a Marquesian spelliag-book» an 
edition of which ha* been printed for their use. 

Maracore and hie oomiianions expected to proceed to the Mataueeae 
in the Minerva, captain Ehrill, who is son-in-lawno Mr. Heii?, mia- 
alom^ in EioMo, and well dtoposed to promote tlieir views. Mr. 
Croolf has aaplfod them whh stationery, and the members of hie 
chuech end cmrMation have furnished them abundantly wlthaitielea 


pas8ager.foc of the teacbera. 

Two etatione^iavf been formed by the L, Af. S. on Marquesas, sup- 
pliea by native teachers. The king 5es learned to read, os well as a 
mmiber of others. Tho miseionarfos of the A. B. C. F. M. at the 
^h^dwieh islands commenced a mission helm in 1633, but soon relkn- 
The Rev. G. Stall wibrthy and Kev. John Kodgefson sailed 


1833, to join tho Marquesas mis- 


MfijRYi 8t. ; a small island at the mouth of tlie Gambia, N. Africa, 
sopai^aied from the main land by a creek, between 13*^ and 14^ N. lat. 
Tho inhabitants are from difirerq,nt parts of the continent, and many 
from the heart of Africa. Tiie island is well situated for commerce, 
and .ths setilemont i.s fiourtshing. Bathurst is the principal town. 
Here the TY. M. B- has a society and a school, both of whicti are at- 
tended by (deosing circumstances. (See BATHunsr.) 

JHATuHA, a email town and.<fori|iess on tho southern extremity of 
.Csyion, E. Ion. 80® 37', N. lat 55'. It is lOt) miles S E. of Colom- 
bo. Mr. Lalrnan, of theVT M. 6r., commenced a mission here in 1514. 
120 mombors at Maiura, 12*ohqdbeB8^ scholars.^ Elijah Toyne, 
missionary. 

MAUjLMEIN;^ station of t!^ A. B. in Birmah It is a new 
tov%n, on the Martaban Irlver. 85 'miles front) Itb mouth, commenced in 
1327. FeE.furtber pacticuktrs, kfio Birman Ranqoon, Tavov, foe. 

MAUMEE ; amtion of the A. V. F. AaT’wmong a small number of 
Indians tn the Iv, ttprUgGlw. Isaac Van TMsel, missionary ; William 
Culver, taafch ef^ and^eir wives. The miialon will soon be abandoned. 

MAUlTZl ; one oy^the Soclhty islands. In (jie S, Pacific ocean ; 40 
miles W. Bosabera. 

A])oul 1822; nonve teslchers wno sent hem from tho L, M> S.*» 
Btttljhn at Boraborar 

III IS23, the deputation Visited Muupin, in compliance with the ear- 
nest finest of the kfof They witnessed the rapid progress which 
the people Itad nnufo ip knowledge of the gcwpcl, and were present 
ht ihsL baptism 01*^4 nejrsDns, 291 living been baptized; m all. 365. 

E ay fomistod also in the formatlfoi of an A, M. S., the subscription to 
ich amounted to nearly jOOO bamFioos of cocoa-nut oil, 

The teachers, beside attending to their appropriate missionary duties, 
have npt byen .inattentive to, clviHmkm ; they have displayed their 
industry and skill m the erection of dwelling- hauses. boat building, and 
in making, wlUi dijed goat-skins, a pair oibeDows for a smith’s fwge. 

No Bffeent re iKWt has bdbn ret^i^eo frnniihls island. 

. MlAUjkVnUS, or IsLB ov Ph'ancb ; on Island in tiie Indian ocean, 
4t)0 miles £. of Madagascar. D was dfccpvored by the Portuguese; 
bftPthe first stttlers were the Dutch, in 1598 They called it Mauritius 
in honor of prince Maurice, ihoir stadUiolder, but on their acquisition 
»f the cape of. Good Hope tliey deaortfvl it, and it continned unsetlled 
till the French landed in 1720, and gave it the name of the Isle of 
France In 1840" It was taken from them by the British,., to whom ft 
was i^edOd in 18l4. Tfio island is 150 miles in circuit, and the climate 
healthy, but ilie sod not Very fertile ; there arc many mountains, some 
(!r,'wliich have thoir teps covered with snow ; hut they produce tho 
best ebony in the world. Tlie vulloyb are watered by rivers, and made 
productive Ivy ciiltivaiion, of wRich eulfee and indigo are the principal 
objects ; ami there are a great number of cattle, deer, goals, and sheen. 
The town and sfiaclous- harbor, called Port^i^ouis, are strongly fortified; 
but III Uio hurcicane months the harbor cannot afford shelter for more 
than eight vessels > tn 1816, a fire consumed 1517 liouses in the most 
opulent part of the town ; and In I8l3,lhe island Hufferod great devas- 
tation by a tremendous humane, riirt Louis is siiuute on the cast 
coast E Urn 57*5^28', S. lat, 2f)'^ I O'. Tho Rev Mr. I.o Briian, an 
agent of lUe (• MB, arrived hero in June, 1814, and mmiediately 


comuannrnll his im;>orldiU woik 

In 1817, governor Farquhar. in aijdilion to placing at tho disposal of 
Mr. Lc Bniiin a spacious Imildiog, well- adapted to the purpose of edu- 
cation, wrote to liie directors in terms of -high approbation of his lalxirs. 

Twenty-five persons were about ibis tune united in a Christian soci- 
ety, In 1821 these had Increased to 43; the congrepation was consi- 
derable; 112 boys and 80 girls were under instruction, governor 
Farquhnr ordering an allOWiuicc of 30 dollars per month towards the 
support of the fitrmer; and a school at Eelombro continued in a pnw- 
lii»rmis state 

MaunUus has uow, in 94.000 inhabitants, chiefiy blacks. Mr. 
Lc Briinn, on account of ill houtth, has been obliged to relinquish his 
.-jlation. Commimieants, 5t3; baptisms during tho year, 99. 

MAin'l, or Paruv’s IstAi^m; one of the Horvoy Islands, where 
two ^ the L M. oSr.'s notive teachers arc engaged. 

MAYATORAM; a iaiige town of uiiput lO,O0O inhabitants, 21 miles 
Nk !k erf Uombemostunn, ^d 10 W Tninquebar. Tho <7. Af. &' has 
had a school at ihis^acf'since 1819, wliicli was visited with many 
others from Tranquci*ar, The head quarters of its school establishment 
Imd been at Trantinsbar ftom the year IHIG, but they are now removed 
to Mayavetam. ^eStnissinn promises lie Iwtween this town and the 
village of Coinddoo: the foundation-stone of the liuildings was laid 
Juno' Ifhh* 4825 Tlie Rev Mr, Barenbruck bad spent tho greater 

f prt t»f tS24at Gombocoonum, not without a blessing on his labors: i« 
pril nnd foine, ‘1825^,, he admitted to haptiani,, before he left Tranque- 
bi^ njno ttfkfita, «ioHt of whom were the fruits of bis labors when at 
Combocoonurh, and had.como to him at Tranquebar for baptism, un 
ono of these occasions, some children also were bamized. In reference 
to whom he feelingly says :— *• 1 was very much afftcied, during the 
act of haptioin, orTseclng two of ibew J £L 

yakrs of age, kneel down bofore the font ; and though some of the. 
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bf-ftandain wtohM them to«tftnd up, they w«re not to be nunred, but 
held their folded hende upwarde, n|>parently 'frith much devotion, 
irhich efibcted me to teere/* 

There are now employiil at Mayaverom i. C. T. Winckier, a native 
eatechhft, and a native aaelstaht. ConkregallDn, 137; conuHiwkiiaita, 
88 ; native teofihers, 47 ; •erntnariete, ^ ; eohoole, 31 ; echoMni^ 1780. 
Bev. G. T. Barenbmek, who labored hhig and fttiihftdly at thie midiofl, 
hae died. The tniMion appean to be in a very pirNRMijpp oMte. 

MEERUT; a town in *^6 province of Dethf, Hui^doiitan, 38 miles 
N. E. of Delhi; having one of the moet ftnportam mllicofy wotiftilish- 
mente in the prestdenoy of Bengal. E. Ion 77* lat. Sf* M7. 

The corteiponding committee of the C. M fif. at Calouttir arar em- 
ployed two native Chnetiane at Meerut, to read the ScriptWMe and 
euperintend schools ; but in I3ji5, the Rev. H. FMieiN^ffivMHui chap- 
lain of the military department. 

Alluding to a conversation which Mr, Fisher had with the wRiye 
Christians, according to his usual practice on the Babbeth, he^sejw^ 
** Last Sunday we were conversing* on the universality of thadSniQg 
that prevails in all nations, that some atonement 
I related to them wiiai tny three sona had seed ai they MMPbrned 
with me from Hurd war. A fakeer Was observed by the roafl^ide; ihe- 
paring something extraordinary ; which, having never observedl^mre, 
excited ti curiosity to draw near hnd examine hjh employment. He 
had several Hindoo prlgrUns round him, all on their way from the Holy 
Ghaut ; who assisted in preparing the wretched ilevotee for soma hor- 
rible penance, to which he had voluotarily bound himself, inr order ao 
expiate the guilt of some cdme which he had committed long ago 
His attenda'hts literally worship]^ Mm t kissing his feet, calling mm 
God, and invoking his blessing A hurge dre was kindled under the 
extended branch of an old tree ; to this branch the fakeer fastened two 
strong ropes, having at the lowoe ehd of each a buffed noose, into 
which he introduced his feet ; and tlh|| being suspended with his head 
downward over the dm, ditrd rode pi a diathn^ l^ard the epd of 
the branch) was fixed, by srliich he‘ hpcceoded wRh one hand to« set 
himself in a swinging lootlon bodliward^and fiurwacd- through the 
smoke and flaming , fire, whicivwaa kept blai&iii|r’iiw;aCQi^Btininpiy 
of fuel, minieierod.by many of his foUoigetitt iMtfi the o^clumd he 
counted a string of bends a^jpfiid number ofiiinewkdo ak to oao^rtainthc 
termination of the foiiSf hoUn, for which he bawooomeif himaelf daily 
to endure thii exercise for twelve ye^Sr nlaa of Whi||;h are nearly 
expired. A narrow bandage is over hk/^es, and Another his 
mouth, to guard against the sii^.ating ofl^ts of the smoke. By tins 
means, ha says, he sitall alone for the guilt of his fins, ami he mads, 
holy forever. The last half hmir of the four Hours, bis people gay, he 
stands upright and owinge in a circular motioh 4 ^nd the fire. On 
coming (Tbwn, he rolls binisolf in the hot asbas of the fire.^ Tte boys 
went to see him again in the «vdmng, when he was engaged js Ms 
prayers, tpil to what or whom they could not toJL 

I asked my little congregation wtiat they thought of ail this. They 
sat silent, with their eyes cast «lown, and sighad *wvUy. Ah loiia#th, 
Anund turned to Matthew Phlhiodeen, and, pasiudg his arms round 

ns 

k devils 

— — , 

cd his whole person) Jesus f Jesus’ in/ Omit iny Savior !*" It jgas 
ve 7 aflfecting.*' ^ 

No reports have of late hean.received from Meerut 
MEROUI; a station of ihf A. B. B , in RirniOh, ’Ko Irtgi nature 
naeior ; ono nssi.itant. Prosfiects encouraging. 

MESOPOTAMIA ; a mission of the a B. in Jamaica ' 
MIIiliSBURlr ; a town on the St. Paul’s riyer, in iho colohy of Iftbe- 
ria, Western Africa It has a school, with about 30 scholars . 

MTRZAPORE, a town on the'^sopth bonk $f the Ganges. E. low, 
62* 3tV, N. lal. 25* 10^ At the atihuarilbidoo fair about 40,000 p^- 
ple assemble Three services are helliili weekly Hy the missionaries at 
Calcutta. ■ 

MITIARO ; one of tho Hbrvey ielan^. This island is barren ; tlie 


Mhabilantii, alUMmgh tlMqs>do not bxceed 100, find it diffieith to bubahi. 
They'dim altifithm to Metnictfoa, in their reading, and kind to 

their takers, aent ihem-by the £. M S. Thar Have erected a neat 
ffiaatoMd cMdial, oAd aovaml hcva odbied themedvea as eandidatea for 
napOam. Mk.4Boovne bdptiaed, durlnga vialt, Sfiodulta and 84 childran. 

MDNfopm ; aata^Wthe B, M. S., m mflaa N. W. ofCalcut- 
m, commenced in 1810 ; Andrew Leslie and W. Moore, misekmories. 
The chapel has been enlarged todwble ha former blae. Matthew and 
John have been translated into the Hill language, which had not before 
been redMced to wifoing. Schools on the plan of leaching English, and 
axekidi|tf heathen teasers, promise well. 

. *MONkGVIA^ the principal town of the American colony at Liberia, 
on the coast M Africa, named in honor of Jiunes Monroe, the president 
/of the United Mates at the time thf colorty was esiabhshed. Monrovia 
stands on cape Montserado, In about the sixth deg (he of Vj. lat. The 
houses are aubatantially buUt, many of them of stone. The schools 
eontaht about 70 chfidien. Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
ehurehet are asecied. 

’ MGNTEGO BAY ; a station of the Baptist M. S. on the island 
Ttmaita. * A church was formed ht 1827, and 4n three years it num- 
helHd snwadflO coramunioants. Thelhimber of members now amounts 
lo-ltaefTof incmlrera, 3.348. W. lon'.YT* 6(7, N. lat. 18* 29’. 

MONTSEl^AT ; one of the Caribbee4alanda, under British au- 
thoriw. Tt la about 25 milss in cirotilt, and contahis a popolatfun of 
aborit ll/XKJ, of whom 10.000 a^a colored. W. loh, N. lal. 

M* 47’. There sfo more tiian^dfobstatee on this island. 

NrThbflRev:. J. MaddOck, firom ^ W. M. S.^ visited it, and opened a 
schoal«wRtr-103 scholars, May », 1880. In 1822, 221 pupils l^onged 
la the acbtdls, who, generelTy,^miMle ploaalf^ improvement. Many 
owners of 4lfo estates encourage missionary eiforts, and contribute Rbe- 
xMly toulifoittiission. One or two ebapow have been erected, which 
are erowcktt avitb persons famishing for the bread of Ufo The labors 
ai^d iagtnfolions or lihe miaaionaries have produced a visible moral 
change amohgMiobtlufoltanta, some of whom have become, it is hoped, 
subjects of divine graee,^ Wherjp habits of dissipation and rioting for- 
mej^y prevaWud*, decorum tfhd good order now predominate. In 3824, 
, there were in society 5 whites and 44 blacks. An A. M. S. was formed 
* August 5, 1823, under the patronage of the most influential characters 
on the island. At its foripation about 130 dollars were contrlbuiefl. 

“ Throughout the year 1828,” the missionaries remark, “the good 
hand of our God has been upon us Thirty-six have been admitted into 
the sockty, 2, have been added to our number from Antigua, and 3 re- 
main on trial. Two new estates have been thrown open ; and a small 
fiifoaahfia^b)^ formed at the north part of the island. The increase to 
toe-Uociety is not so rapiil here as In swno places The people ponder 
wbillthe matter, and are slow to take a step of so much importance. 
This was fef marty a Roman Catholic country ; and, no doubt, one great 
cause Of their dehberation istlm foar of What k called by Roman Catho- 
|i|s ctkmging their religion I, From this foar, however, about 60 souls 
b«vo Men happily ‘doiiverelii, who fire flow mfembers of our society. 
Much good is doing in the island by the mlssinn, and the prospect is 
viSry cheering. . 

a staUort of the W. M, S’, on the Umtata river, in Da- 
pa’s trlM,^ among the OafiTres. South Africa.* * 

Gongsegatiou atlVTorley^ 200 to 30O. Members, 24 ; iddlts baptized, 
14; candidates, 0; scholars, 250. Samuel Palmer, missionary. The 
station is extending a moral ii)fiubrico over a large population. It was 
cmiimenced in 1829. 

lifpUNT COKE ; a alaiion of the W. M. S , among the Caffbes, 
oeiHr thwBufildo river, id South Africa, commenced in 1825. 

‘ W> B> Boyce is naw the missionary at Mount Coke Congregation, 
70 to 80; members, 18 ; scholars, 31. The gospel hp been j[>reached 
Invarious Journeys. ♦ 

MUNCEV TOWN ; a station of lbe«alwcv*conAfcfA»dis< Missiona- 
ry societyj on ibe river Thames, Upper Canada, where a remnant of 
the Delaw'are and Ojibwa tribes are settled. It was commenced in 
1825. 


N. 


NAGERCOIL ; head-quartern of the mission in the eastern division 
of South Travancore, of the 2*. M Sf.j commenced in .1806, 14 miles 
from cape Comorin. Tamul, prevalent language. C. Mautt, lY. Mil- 
ler, missionaries. Roberts, assistant; 17 native readers and 4 assis- 
tants The prosperity of the mission becomes every year more con- 
spicuous and encou racing FRy-one ontstations, at 35 of which there 
are naiive rongregationeT amounting to 1600. Last year llSfotajifieB 
abandoned heaihenisui. Schools, 46; scholars, ]64o. In 4 
schools tlioro are 9S scholars.' The asminary has 26 youths; 30/100 
tracts printed for this station aud f(»r Palamcoitah. 

NASSUCK ; a place of rijlgnmage, in the Deccfoi, in Western India, 
in 1832 the C. M. S, estahlfobed a mls«io|i. Inhabitants, 
^,000. W. Mitchell, C. P. Farrar, '^atld John Dixon, g|iiaMotiia7lM. 
Vicwniisly entored on, though many (ttscouraseraenfs. 

NAMAQUALAND; a country of South^firka, situated on'bdth 
i^es of the great Orange rl vor (See Kha UtT Fouwtaw, 

foe.) 

NEGAPATAM, or Nkoapatanam; a aea-pOff town oft the Coro- 
mandel o^t, U\ the Carnaiic, ffinrtostan, 48 ijoHes' E.TWjiore, ^having 
a popuMUon of frnm 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants,, who^rnttotortewe'for 
Immorality and idolatrous ceremonies, 

Kotts, asaistaitt, from % IT. Aif. 4ft, 
ftirrivad In 1821. in the edrty pan of foal year the Rev.Hn Ifoaanee 
visHfid this place* and preached la Tahiul to constdembtojiaseiifollas 
Other iitfoitonarto have elnoe occupied the station. Anatlve eekool 
bw bean aitabU<foa<l with encouTagmg prospects. ^ 

Th0inhaMtabfoMNega»tamarenow, lf|M,frimil6to20,m Yhe 

Tkmul part of4he eocis^ hiui giVSn great sattefaetion. Alfred Bomme 
mlestonaiT. A remarteble work of Gf^ Jbae' ix^curred at MelanS&m 
4 largo vlilago of Bomaniets, 40 milee eoutli, 


MG^Pild^BO ; a pQliilous town on Aw west -coast of C^lon, 20 miles 
Ifoirth df'l^ilombo. Bopulation osUine^ at 15,000.' Missionary ope- 
ra^tM wAI^ comn^c^ here by the W. M Si*a3mi 1815. 

. Im 1825, the mjbsfonaTies remark i — Upon a general view of the 
wcfKofGodqn uiis station, there appears to because for gratitude 
misgled wifo rflgmt. The mtereste of vital religion are very low m 
the town of Nepmbo and its Immediate, ylcinky. The congregations 
iftO ex^e^^y Umw, and the numbers of those who from the com- 
mei^emenlm t^.l|foi«ioti were regular in tb^r attendance upon the 
medhihflt, grace o«7e behn gradually reduced bQrdeafo; yet we re- 
joice in l^^ing that they have been removed to the" Church trium- 
phal- Hm'fobtuwgh foero is not much pPMAect of UnmcKliats useful- 
nessm that part oi^ufo circuit, an indirect benefit has been eouferred ; 
a h^ltfor-tone oft^rals has ‘been Induced, and the rays of divine light 
thelSathoIic population ihrough' the medium of our 


epiw ewer t 


rftmgechoolsji cannot fail, by the gracious Influences of the Holy Spi- 
or producing some good. The general etate of the dosses is encou- 
r4pRf ; no exorcise of disdpHne tmving been necessary in the course 
w-!jbrecediDg y«ar, although we Iwve 7 dahses ana 72 fnembers ; 
an^Ve ndbe sbirjr reason to belleye Uiatghe, work of grace Is deppen- 
*-|{rte of tha members of soci^'t ai^ .we trust IbaL Hny the 
^^^('BpIrH, there will bs in ixtemnon'M Die wsrje in the 

, af J46tfoinSo,4h6 h#f^- 4 fiiiMlers of the Catholics^ has had 
iswsfofofo under hk oai^Whole village. They gave hifo 
sd’ ft»m tlie steps S{f4he AW he preached to 500 sqi^« 
near Jafflfiwttain, In the dta 
JOO. ^he MA. Knight JiroiMhoCVAf: A, 
ro footn JaAMpatim to NeSore, 
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** tltb/* Mij* Mr. Knlghtj “ ia ona of the auocig-hoMa of Idohitry, as 
one of the iMssst temples in the whc^e district jii) which there m acid 
to he notlass then atlimisend) la et ZjfoUore. 1%ere are afintua eahi- 
bitlona, such ae am described by Dr. Buchanaftin his Reaearetiea ; and 
I hare myself witneased the preceaafun of a cart where l^uaan^ of 
deluded wendiippera were collected togethett to prostrate tbemaclres, 
and ppy their hemaffe to a god which could not save. preju- 

dices are, at prsaenirde«|rily rooted in faror of their ancient customs and 
superstitions; and the brahmins, in addilion to their prejudices of caeto 
and regard for reputation, have all their temporal interests at stake ; 
for if once they renounced idolatryi they would have no means of, sup- 
port 

With respect to the Rr>mau Cutisriics, the show and parade of their 
worship and processions greatly attract the alien tion efthis people, and 
their pretended power oi working miracles is admirably calculate |u 
operate on their weakness and credulity, At their festivals, they are 
said to effect wonders with the aslies of a deceased saint, and numbers 
duck to them with their ntaiadtos and their offerings; liy which their 
funds and their influence are rapidly increased ' indeed, the Catholics 
and GeiitiHNi seem to vie with each other, who shall make the most 
splendid show ; while many look on with careless iiidiflbrence, or are 
even amused with what they witness.’* 

Among the proofs afforded of tiie influence of superstition, It is staled 
that a person who Md dome sonih wiwk for Mr. Knight came to ask for 
his money, saying that ha wanted it to buy rlce> for liie devil .IFiiis, it 
seems, was in consequence of Dm appmach of^ap annual ceremony, 
whemAhe deluded heathens endeavor Kv ascertain their fate for the en- 
suingyaar. On’ this occasion, each pdraoh, however poor, contrives to 
purchase^a little rice, which is boiled, with much superstitious yane- 
ration, in an earthen dish, used only for this purpose, and then broken, 
or laid aeide till tluit da^ twelvemonth. They profhbs tctsdisoover their 
destiny tiy the manner m which tiio* rice first begins to botl. .^If it iioil 
up freely, they suptwse the devil Is pleased, and they eapecl priKsperi* 
ty but if otherwise, the most disastrous cmi8eq||ences are antici- 
pated. 

floon after his removal to this station, Mr. Knight opened his house 
Tor preaching, and wa.s occasionally asaisted by the Rev. Chrisuan 
David, of whom Dr. Buchanan makes honorable mention. He atw> 
went out Into the adjacent villages, and conversed with the people 
whorover he could hud Uiem— in their templei^ at their hou.ses, dr by 
the way-aide. And, in addilion to these exertions, he opened a school 
for the pnrijose of instructing Iwys in reading the Holy Scriptures ; and 
had, in a shorl lime, the pleasure of collecting tweniy-femr pupils, who 
evinced an excellent cap.acity, and made a pleasing progreas in thftir 
etudies. In the midst of all these exertions, however, the cholera 
morbus apjieared in the district ; in consacpience of which his labofs 
were necessarily suspended, the school was broken up, and the sisite 
«fthe natives, under this amlciive visitation, became trufy distressing. 
His labors werey however, subsequently fesiutved. 

At Nalloro, ISidSfl tracts and books have been lately printed, fo 
senh Knight and w, Adhy, misDonaries. » 

NJEYOOR; head-quarters of the western divi-sion of the mission <n 
South Travancoro, commenced in 182S, by L M C. JMmd and C. 
MiUer, rnlssloiiarlas. Fifteen native readers, with 26 assistants, Out- 
•tations, 61; 700 families and 2500 persona under means of grace pi5l 
schools, 1162^ scholars. 

NEVIS; an Island of iho West Indies. -It is a bbauTifuVapot, and lit 
lie more thama single mountain, whose base Is alsiut 23 iPilea in clr- 
cumforeacS. The island was evidently the nreductioff oT^vol^o. 
It is well watered, and produces much sugar. The exports aruwtlmat- 
fill ^ 877,400 dollars. It belongs to the Englnh, and is divided into 5 
pansli es, - contaiaing 15,760 inhabitants, of whom 15,000 were slaves. 

The W. M. 4|P\wenced a mission here m 1788 by Rev. Dr. Coke 
Very happy effects followed the labor-s of the missionaries, Mcsari 
Whitehouse end Button are now the missionaries. At Charlestown, 
the number in society is 771. A number have died in joyful expecta- 
tion of eternal life. 

NEW BRUNSWICK ; a British provjinco of North America, bound<. 
od north by Lower OSteoda and west by Maine. Population, 73,626 
The capital is Fredericton, with 18^9 mhaldiauts The Gospel Propa- 
gation society employs abont 20 raissionanes, at 30 stations. Tite w. 
M. SI, occupy 1 1 stations, and employ 16 missionorjes. Members, 1351. 
Schotars, 778 

NEWPIELD; a station of the U, B. in the eastern pan of the Island 
of Antigua It was established in 1817. In.dne year, 115 Kvere re- 
ceived into communion. They have a stone church 64 feet by 30. ‘ 

NEW SOUTH WALES. The following facte re-spocUng^V 
ography, 4be. of ibis country we co;iy from the Amcricah En 
pedia. 

New South Wales ; an English colony, on the eastern coast of IfaW 
Holland. Cook landed here O7'70) on his flrat veyam, tnelyioaai^dn 
of the eountry in the name of his wiverelgn, and called it Ivevt S$tUh 
WqJL(». He also gave its name to Botany bay, wliich he entored at the 
eame time. The fftvorahie report 'wbioh^haPtade of the Wbor and 
neighboring country determined the BriUsh government to fbun<l.a 
colony there, WhliJli yyu soon after removed to Sydney, in Port 
Jackiwn, and which, alfchpuidw composed in a great measure of ci^- 
vima, soon became very prosparoua In* 18631, a HflUlement was esta- 
blished on Van Dioman’s Laud, (^e Van Djsman’s Laiq?*) In 
1813, the Blue mountains .were passed, and in 1815 the site of the 
town of Bathurst (140 miles west of Sydney) was sBlecled. In 
exploring parties had penotraied to a distance of 600 miles into the in- 
terior. On the eastern eoMt, colonixation hag extended to Moreton 
bay, 430 miles-north of Sydney, anti to Port Western, at an equal dis- 
tance south; Swan Bivev settlement was established on the western 
coast of New Holland in By a proclamation of tha governor, in 

tft29, the limits within H was permHted m settUl^ oo«t|i^d 

34,000 square mftes,. and Included 18 cities. 'The censosxcffdhat 
year ge^e a jmpulatKm of 36, 348 souls. The 
SWW 2i906,(X^ cleared, 231, 5t3; cultivated, 7t,fl23l hdr^ 
bos^ ee^t, i&.668; sheep, 636,391. The siapla ^ 

whinli, in 1822, 1.7^880 pounds wew «^rted>':,ln 1^, the 
had iAcreaeed to 1,000,000 pounds, Tite%d v^iio of e^tis 
In was 184,730 pounds ;«oT imports, 078, Bj^ pdunBs. The fnha- 


lutants consist of the officers of the colony, who are landed proprie* 
tow, and have some of the convicts es servants ; of voluntary emi- 
punts, generally pow persons, transtiorted free of expense, to whom 
land, AC. w given; of convicts wlio have become free; and of convicts 
stHl under the operation of ilieir sentence. Bushrangers are convicts 
who 8«ape-tothe woods, and live by depredations on the colonists, 
rhe eoloniots have lately turned their atumtVon less exclusively to pss- 
tqptga, and mhre to agriculture , corn, iHitatnes, tobacco, liemp, fuA, 
and all kinds of tropical fruits, are cuUivutod. The climate is mild 
and healthy ; the wiuier is rainy ; 4t begins m March, and continues 
till August ; there is no snow except on the highest mountains. The co- 
lony, although it protnBes to be of great Importance to the mother 
country, has thus ftir been a burden. Tho revenue, in 1828, was 102,- 
677 pounds ; tlie expendiluro, 2)^7, 95-4. Tho commercial connexions 
are principally with England, cape of Good Hope, China, Mauritius, 
VanDieman’s band, and Now Zealand. The moral condition of the 
ctdooists is low ; schools, however, have been instituted, and are pro- 
ducing j^&od effects; and in 1829a college was founded at Sydney. 
Several nmapapers, and three or Ibur quarterly perkalicale, are pub- 
llslied. lue government is under a governor-general and a legislative 
council; (created in 1829,) justice is administered by civil, criminal, 
and admiralty courts. 

The issiitts of the Bible auxiliary in New South WaleSf^n its last year, 
were 286 Bibles and 131 Testaments; makipg a total, from the begin- 
ning, of 7116 copies. Fifty reams of paper have been sent. A gram- 
mar and yocabulary of ilie aboriginal language, with atranslatUm of 
Luke’s gospel, have been made. Tho Tract society has issued 24,051 
publiciitions. The CMS. established a mission here in 1822. John 
iJ. S Handl and W. Watson, mis.sionaric3. 

NESTORIANS. Rev Jiwtm Perkins, of the A. B C. P. M, and 
his wife, proceuded on the 17ih of May, 183-1, from Constantinople to 
establish a miasion among tiie Nostorians, on lake Oonniab, in Persia. 

NEW AMSTERDAM*; a station of the L. M. S., in Berbice, South 
America. John CWay, missionary. Eighty -four hoptixed last year; 
42 admitted to church ; 137 Sunday sc holarB ; communicants, 165; 60 
couples married. 

NEW ZEALAND ; 2 large ialanda in the South Pacifle ocean, east 
of New South Wales. The nonnecn island is aljout600 miles in length ; 
its average breadth ia.^150; and ti>e southern is nearly as large: u is 
separated from tho other by a strait 12 er 15 miles broad. These islands 
lie between S. lat. 3-to and 48°. E, Ion. 166® and 179°. They appear 
to have been first.visited^ in 1612, by Abel Jensen Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator, who sailed from Bautvia for the purpose of making discove- 
ries m the Pocifle ocean The land in the northern island is, generally, 
good, and ii) many parts very ferlde. The New Zealanders are sup- 
posed to have ariginated from Assyria, or Egypt; the overflowings 
of the Nile and the Argonatilic expedition are evidenlly alluded to m 
their traditions. In their persons, they are above the common stature, 
and are remarkable fof per^iCl symmetry of simpe and great muscular 
strength. They possess strong nattiMl affiictioiis, and, like other sa- 
vage nations, are graiiful for favors j but they never rest satisfled till 
they have revenged wi miury, War ia their glory, and fighting the 
principal Jtjpio of Dieir convewalion. Tlu;y are cannibals, and devour 
their enemies when slain in battle, and not unfrequeiitly make a re- 
past upon their slaves. They are exceedingly superstitious, and their 
religion is eonsUtutod of rites the most offensive and disgusting Pride, 
ignorance, cmeHy, and licenttbusneiie, are some of its principal charac- 
teristics, They believe in the existenre of a Supreme Being, or the 

Jmmortar Shadow,” whom they cidl Atua. Their language is rad i- 
caliy the same as the Tahhuu, The population of the two islands lias 
been variously satimAtsd, and is suppoicd by Mime to exceed 600,01k). 

The Rev. Samuel Marsden, principal chapl.iin of New South 
Wales, who Had become ocmialntea WRh the character and disposition 
of the people, and considered them the noblest race of heathens known 
to the civilized world, proposed to the C. M. S. the formation of a set 
ilemcnt for their civil and reiigious improvement. The proposal hav- 
ing been adopted, a mission of 26 persons whIi fitted out, which at rived 
at Fort Jackson in 1810, on Ihetr way to New Zealand ; but their ob- 
ject was defeated. Having gained the confidence ami nffecuon of seve- 
ral of the chioft, Mr. Marsden purchased a ship called the Active, tor 
the lieiiefit of the 'mission ; and, in 1815, Messrs. Ketidail, Hail, and 
Kino, with their wives and some ruechanks, arrived, accompanied by 
two New Zealand chiafs, who had vIsHed I'ajgland, .and w'ere fiaod at 
ilangAce //oo, m the bay of Islands, on the north-east ci^awi of the 
northern island of Npw Zealand, where a transfer of land had been 
made to tbs* C. M. S of about 20f) acres in extent, for the coiisidera- 
lion of 12 axes The grant was signed in a manner quite original ; the 
chief, named Ahoodee O Gunoa, having copied, as his sign manual, tiie 
marks tattooed upon his own face. 

In January, 1819, the Rev J. Butler, with Mrs Butler and their two 
children, Mr Hall, and Mr and Mrs. Korop, sailed from England , and, 
890 * after their arnval at Port Jackson, they were accompanied to New 
Zealand by Mr. Marsden ; who, dunog hisaccoml visit to the island, pur- 
chased from Shimghee a tract of land conslitingof 13,0lX)acros, about 12 
miles distant from Rapghee Hoo, for the purpose of a new settlement. 
The selection of thia sjwl, called Kiddee Kiddt^:, however, gave con 
siderable umbrage to Korrokorro.^a chief, commanding a large extent 
aflhe coast on the south side of the bay of Islands; and some of the 
other chiefs evinced much disap{)ointmont that none of the settlers 
were inclined to toko up their residence with therp. “One of them, 
named Pomarre,” saysTMLr. Marsden, ‘ told me ho was very angry 
that I had not brought a blacksmith for him ; and that when he hcani 
there was none for him, he aat down and wept much, and also hw 
wives. I assured him ha should have one as 8<»on as possible ; but be 
replied it would be of no use to him to send a blacksmith when he was 
dead, and that he was at present in the greatest distress. His woralen 
ffj^es, he iUted, wore all broken, and he had not an axe to make any 
more ; his canoes were going to pieces, and he had not a nail to menu 
them with ; his potato grounds Wsre lying waste, as he 
to hmsk thempp; and for want of cuUiVation, he and hw 
have nothing to eat. I endeavored to pacify him with 
ho paid Uttle attention to what I said, in respect to sendmg 

a future period. I then promised him a few hoes, &c. which ope 
rated like a cordial on his wounded mind. 
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Oa (hdSi) of March, 16ii0, Mr. KeiE^dall sailed from tlie boy of lal- 
ande, in company wiih two native ehleft, Shtm^heoand Wbjkato, and 
WfiTed in the Iniamte on the Sth td* Aagwet. After their return ftom 
this coootrjr, the rnieaionarlea ht Kiddoe Kiddoo were exixwed td vari- 
ous insults and injuries, in cunaequenceof iheaJtered temperof^buiitr' 
iwe, who had recently commiued acts of appaling atrocity.- Early in 
18!^, Shundhee and life adherents recomnienced the worh of deethie- 
tion, and the iniesionariee Were freciuently compelled to wHimm sceafe 
of dreadful cruelty. 

Of the second mteeioimry etaiiotKhi A'ew Zealand, the aamo writer 
observer, Ktddee KWdea resembles a neat ljule country irlJiade, with 
a flfood echooMinuee erected lu the centre. When elanaiag on p con- 
tiguoua eminence, we may see cattle, sheep, goats, pto, horses, hiRisea, 
fields covered with whsm, oats, and bai^y, and gardens r|phly 
fined with all kiml-* nf vr<;<>tahles, frwlt-lreea, and a variety trf^fol 
productions, i n t he yard tnay be soon geese, due he, add turJciiiir; jsad> 
in the evenin«r. cows returnln^r to the misiiion iatuiUos, to suiply them 
witit good milk and Iniilrr. Indeed, the aettleinenl altt^mir d»fin« 
a most pleasmg object. B<fjecialiy a» being in a heatlten iatt<l^^^ i ' 

Intelligence of n disires^^mg natura»rwas more recently n^fvad. 
disturbances h3vin<.,M>eoii renewed among the liattves in ttte llelniiy 
of the Wesleyan settleniont at Whangaroua, several of thectnirch 
eionaries, with# party of natives from Ktddeo Kiddee, wont thHlierio 
the assistance of then frieuds. They soon returned, accompanied by 
the Wesleyan missionaries, one of whom, Mr. Turner, was to proceed 
to Port. JackstMi Mr W. Witliaimi gives the follovdng particulars, 
under dale of the 18th of January, from Pyhea :*““Tho whole of the 
premises at Wliangunwa, which have been put up lit a groat expense, 
are now destroyed, cither by -Are or in some other way, and the pro- 
party has been carried abroad, to any place within distance. Intelli- 
gence was th'^n Kocelved that Sfmnghee was killed ; and the natives 
belonging to Kiddeo ICiddee sakl that the riilssionarioa would certahdy 
be stripped of every thing that they possessed,, according to the 
New Zealand custom ; >and recommondiKt ttumi lo dtrahe best for tliein- 
sclviM In aiidition to these Ihliiga, We have every reason to be ap- 
pre' 13.181 ve for the safety of this ssttlementj tt bekig prdbable, that if 
one part of the mMu.i is brohpn t^, iha natural dispemtioD^f |jhe na- 
tives would lead them to complete their 'work in the destruction of the 
whole ” Mr. Will jams mlds, on the “ Since t finished mV letter 
on the 18th, wo have received nows wh|oh, leads ua ui suppose that 
Shunghoe la cither dead, or very near faia death, fnim the wounds 
which ho received at Whengarooa' If this bo true, all that we have 
anticipated respecting our seltletnonts is likely to come to pass**' 

The stations of the C. Jtt. S, in 1334 areas follows : Temina*, root- 
mancod in 1815; John Klhg, missionary. Kerikeri,' 1819 ; James 
Kemp, C. Baker. l»alhht, 1823,; H. WilUkma, W. WHliama, A. N. 
Brown Waimate, 1831 ; W. Yate, and 7 ISnglbhcatecltwla and 3 Bug* 
lish artisans. ^ 

In the general line and raetkods of htatructlpa whiedt have been 
adapted towards the iMtivfsvja oUr aohoels, the aim has beenjto render 
these subservient to (he higtiwr ddties of religious teaching, ^e intro- 
duction of the catschisms, idumle in their constirtictioD, and yet em- 
bracing, under easy native idkiiii, the aUdmpe^ant doctchtes^of the 
o^pel, has been found mmt bbneficial and pleasing : tm that, whether 
elieved or not, the truths which they teach are noised abroad; and 
there are few natives in the villages aroupd but have thus heard much 
of them, while many have acquired the^lreater part of them, and qan 
r0p.nt them from memory. * rfr- ^ 

The oltservanco of the Lird's dhy is ewtabljshed tar thennClvee around 
us : the slaves claim it as thoir right to rest from labor; aqd the mas- 
ten have not boon unwilling to concede to tham this portion of their 
time, Knowledge is iiicreasod : there is much professltm, and we hope 
somo sincerity of heart among many who have, frona time to time, 
heard from us the gospel. 

“ Decombor 12, 1832.— -The good work of the Lord, which he has be- 
gun, is still proaparing iojiin hands of his servants. Many of the na- 
tives. on the Lord'.! day. Instead of working as formerly, assemble With 
us t'l offer lip pmyer and pr&hie to the true God through Christ /As : 
some o( thsm are, nn douta, seeking Iftie go6d of their souls i others are 
re piestiug teachers to live with titem, to instruct theip and their chil- 
dro»». This Is a new thing to us. Years ago, they gfiten requested 
iniMionarhiS tollvo with them, to supply th^ with axes, Ac.-; but 
now we trust that many are seeking tae words ofstsmal li/e, and 
that appHcatioii.s for teachers are fOf their spiritual benefit. Jbopo our 
hearts and hands will be more and more engaged in making known lo 
them the saving truths of the gospel,’* ♦ 

It U In the contemplaiion of the oonmdUee to set up a fwinclng press 
in New ZeaUnd for the use of the mission, for the employment of 
whicli iinportani instrumaat of good, when properly directetl, thero 
will h« fiill scope in iha present advanced state of the mission. 

Mr. Yale subso'pientiy writes— 

‘‘ March 2.— I liave completed iKe liturgy, catechisms, and hjmiiiia ; 
and if all goe^ on oa it is now proceeding, I shall complete all thM is 
translated of the Scriptures .'»1800 copies of each are struck off, which, 
with the bindit»?, paper, Ac. wttl come to neiirlyAOO poupds; alaivs 
sura, but much cheaper than theJost editioa : htosmueh as we hod only 
660 volumes of ihd Uwt far 9D poundSi «« bswe turn SSOO'Milmes for 
690 pounds.'^ 


Ina Jstter, dated May theZlitt. he writes--*' I am happy to say I 
have af lengih tnished |pnt)ag.”,^By the ship which brought this I«i* 
ter, he fhrworded twacpukiss of tfe# works printed, Mnd in volumes- 
the lUlowing enumecsiidti of tmi will he read wlui feelings of deti^ 
intsfsst. May the perUsaT of those S«Hfit9fea which given bg fn- 
efriraiion of md bo accompiknied by the teactang and quTckeniug in- 
fluences Of- his Holy Spirit, that multitudes of Zgew Zealanders may 
thsewby he mods mise unto ealvfsHon ihti^h Jhith tonich is in 
CkrietJnuef ^ 

Morning and Svening Prayers. 

. Sacramental Sertfog. 

Infant and Adult Baptism, ) 

Mnrsiof 6 and BurioT, > Servicea 

Ohurchlag of Women, ) 

Four Cateehisms. 

, . Twenty -seven Hymns. 

Fiesi King Chapters of Oenesis. 

Ooepcl by St. Matthew, ^ > 

— — St. Jdm, - - 1 

.. ' Acts, «. V* ' V Complole. 

Bpistle to the Bmnane, 

^ First Epistle to the Corinthians, j > 

AmiHig'all the rosuHs of mwsionarjf labor, tcK^hlLve a iood hope 
through graee in the death of those who are the subjects of it, is the 
most gladdeniagi slp^ this, sand tiis glory of God in this, is the very 
end of tile mission, and of the trials privations of the mlssionaty in 
his work. Such frt||tB of thhir ftlnistry amotfig the New Zoshfl^bs 
have already r ihrouglt grace, been gathered ; and such conuniie to 
cheer the missionary in the way. 

For anoccqiint.of the Wesleyan mlsehms, see MANoudhA. 

NTBSKY ; a staiion^of the 17. H. on the island St. Thomas.** It was 
commenced in ^1763. Th 1819, a terrible hurricane nearly destroyed 
the Rtatton. In new inissiQ|ai jgemises were completed. 

NILGHERRY The Woodward, late one of the Ame- 

rican missionariee in peyloif; ha^ Atratalied the following accoifnt of 
these celebrated hlUs. 

These are a part ofthe range of mountains extending along the 
western coast of Hlndostan, from cape Comorin to Surat. The place 
at whibii I resided, Koierigherry, is in north lat. 11° Ilf. It is nearly 
ten years since these mountains wore first explored by the English : it 
is not, however, more than five years since they were first resorted to 
by )uvalid.s, aqa not more than two since the fame of them reached 
Jidrna. Their discovery is an invaluable adiuisilion to the country : 
invalids, who were obliged to sacrifice much time and spend-immense 
sums of money In order to obtain a change of«aJr, may now, at a tri- 
fling expanse, ascend' this motmtaiu, and secure more benefit from 
one years* resideoee there, than from a two years* trip to England ; 
that arising from the voyage excepSisd. It is, without doubt, one of the 
finest cHmgies in the worn : the daily variation of |he tiiermometer, 
within the house,.during the nine menths oCmy residence, was not 
more than three or four degrees*!^ during the holiest months, the mev^ 
cury-vartort from to 68° of Fabrennelt ; and at the coldest, from 
40° to 44°: tnlhe open air, the variation would have been greater, 
espbciuRy Hi the cold season, as ice was frequently found in the morn- 
ing. < 

There are tti^o places at-^'Which iuvalkis resIde—Kotengherry and 
Ootacamana, Koteitgherry is but 15 miles from the foot, of the hills, 
and botJI^jAet high: Ootacamana is 16 miles further on, pnd 1500 
feet hig^Mr. On. many'pocounts, Kotengherry is to be preferred as a 
residence fbr Invalids. ^ 

•‘The first English seillers went 10 Kotengiterry rb^ndingthe inha- 
bitants unwilling to part with their land, they went Ootacamana, 
where the natives neither cultivate nor claim the soil. The country 
immediately round tho more elevated station is more level, and on that 
account more eligible for a large-settlement: and now, since the num- 
ber of inhabitants has greatly increased, the place has become very 
g«y,an4of course more inviting to most persons than Kotengherry. 
The present number of buildings at this place is, oply eight ; at Oota- 
caunana. probably five times that number : and as speculators prefer 
spending their money in erecting buildings at Ootacamana, it will not 
only coulinue to grow, but drili ere long Itave a larger English popula- 
tion than any othir place in India, the presidenhies excepted.” 

J. B. Moreheod, of thu C. M. 8.^ laiKtnim the Nilgharryhills, having 
charge ttfwvarai of thriniMionaries* cKildren. 

MOyA FOOTIA; a^BirUieh'pnwincn of North America, eituated be- 
iweept^dSd and dfiih ' parailels of N. laLiOnd between the 6lst and 
6S%ll%f W. Ion. It i» a mnineula, connected by a narrow isthmus 
with thft continent, and is about 300 miles long, of unequal breadth, 
am|iaiohig about 46,0i7 square miteH. In 1827, the popuWion was 
il^,843, mf which irombor 30,000 were in Cape Breton. It Is immedi- 
ately d^ndent oa iheciown of Great Britain. The sum of 4000«pounds 
aanually-is ddvoted to the suppart of the poor in common schoolf. 

Goopil Fropazotion jioeieiy employs 30 or fff tpipiionaries among 
tilt deetltute Inhabiuntf of thfe, province. 

NlTEGAXOFA ; a station of (he W:M, $, pn Topgataboo, one of 
tkoFlrien^. islands/ Ajrreot efinage nallMen efihetea by the gospel. 
A ffjfirit or]^ayer has l^n largely pwfiM odi. ^ 


OAHU; 2g«°^*e Sandwich Wands, 130 mites north-west iWu, 
48 ioag by 23 broad. 

The town Honolulii contains about 6000 inhabitants, The-missi^- 
rlas of the A.B. C. P* M,. commenced their mission oh this Wofid In 
1820, (See Bawswiatr TonAMos, HoMOLontr, Ac.) *• 

OCHORIAS; a Motion of the B. Af, iSf. in the island Jamaica. 

OJIBWAS, Of Oair^SWAYS ; Ipdions in the North west terriiAry, on 
tne Chippeway river, in MidWTOh territory, and in Canada on the Hm- 
was. Number according to Pike, 11, J 7'^; 2,049 warriors. Ttfe -A. B. 


that part of the tribe 


of genilKIlIm cooneeW with the Aroet40an For eom* 
pihy,.|iiwtJpihf of the year at their trading post! in (hM qher; 
tef, ilfim that a mietion might bo oomnM^ed 

theim, nprhiVa ,i|ia|h feneraqo offers ,.}0, kid of such on' undeidfe^lf- 
'ifliesa aotiwmsed with the thdlons iwfe4g 

between aift tw n^T^Kihi of the Mlsbiesippi, and ox- 

en much infiiienOe over j^rttoffii of them, Tley ropisaient 
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thain to 1)6 nuiBiarovs, and dionoaed to reco^va uxl natlvM and klul temples. The Rer. M. Winelow, freon the A, B. O. 


1830, tUil^ brought a boatllbacMjrTor the parpoae of aceoini«tadatm| 
a mMoo family » whoni, 0i«|inad been eneouraged to emee^t would lie 
there to aCiCompaiy^itra^dn tihi||L 7 »t«rn. Tite c<mtuimea;.llowmuH', 
had not been a^ to dWii it. JdwlRm mlMlonafJr fhr the setVice t but, 
in ordir that tlie MUeman who hep' itianiruatea no deep miilmereet in 
the object mll^t wMy .dliimpQtflM, It wae' Rioughi ox|ied4ent 
that Mr. J^ta, twHwftfcher orthd jNQnQOl at Mackinaw, odcomfMtnied 
by oiiOvOCt^ IiUjpP||^#n intel'pr^ should feium with them ; which 
wnn f!nne.‘ 

Ayre bolleeted and taught a email school a part of the year, 
a catechiah ae he had opportunity, and made some progrees 


h 

thiiimpreesi 

proeeoption of missionary labors in that 

According!/, during the. last spring, Mr.'WilliaTnT. Boutwell, and* 
Air; Sherman then membert of the theological seminary at Ando- 
ver, v^e thiw ;deld : and after being ordained they started, 

together with thels jpttrnoy about the middle of June, 

and reached Mwlcins^Fne month after. ' 

“ On thoir sr^al at raacklnaW, and after ronfhrence with Mr. Fwry 
and the traders^ was thoughr expedient for Mr. Boutwell to remain at 
thainlaoe one^year, where be blight aid Mr. Ferry in the ministerial la- 
l)<l(wof’'lhe tnfstrtpn, which was much needed, wldlo he might enjoy as 
grc«j,fadiitid» ft»r acquiring the Ojlbyra language as ho would In 
tho^'lntienor. He accordingly romaiberi at that rnisskm, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall, with Mr. Frederic Ayre, as toaclier, and Mrs. Campbell, 
ft>r a msniber of years.'sin inmate of the tmssion family Mackinaw, a 
mqmbepttdf the dhurch, and fiftiiliariy acquainted' with the Ojibwa 
French languages, as Inierprotei^, proco<^edf on the return of the 
tltdars, to the site of the contemplate missloo^hgut 400 or dOO miles 
Viator northi.west froth Mar kina w4'“ , ^ 

The missions amongthe Oilbwas at t|ie present time, 1834, are La 
Point, Sherman Hall, missfonary, |phb CamnbeU, mechaiMC, and 
thafc wii^es. ' Bella Cook and Sabrina ^tevens, asstetonis, Yeli&fo Lake, 
Fti^idAvn), catechist, and his wife, Joseph Town, teacher and me- 
chani(^-and a native teacher. fiSund// Lake, Edmund F. Ely, teacher. 
Leech Lake, William F. Botilwell, mlasiotiary. Some of the Indians 
listen to preaching with augmented mterest, w^e others seem more 
atlachad to uieir BUimistltUuus than formerly. , 

OICRAK ; a station of tho U. B, in Greenland, established in 1778. 
in H.31, at Okkak, missionaries, Knarcs, Sturman, Morhardt, and 
ICorner. Congregation, 3J2G. 

OLD HARBOR ; a station of the 
lor, misgUwiary^ 202 members. 


P, JIf., arrived here in 1820. 

* The mlaeionaries now, in 1834^. at Oodoeville, are William Todd add 
George 'Aptborp,«nd their wives. Mr. Winslow is on « visit to the 
Uttitad Btatet. (See CSYi^oM.) 

^XIKMIAH IJtX% In, Persia, near Armenia, where the Rev. J. 
f^klns, of tho A. #. C. F. M*, wetit ia 1834 to begin a mieeion 
among the Ne»liii4an#hn he shores. ^ 

ORlBSA; a province of Hindostan, holhoging to tlie presidency of 
Bengal, lying In the eaetern part of thO penhtsuia, with the province 
orBenMlOn the H., % Nowm Clrcars on the S., the bay of Bengal 
on the E , and Ghindmlpa on the W.' The length is probably about 
100 miles. The westeih part is almost an impassable wilderness of 
woq^ and luaglee. A geetit pen of it is extremely unheaithv. U hae 
a.^ptrlation of 1,200, OW Hindoos and Mohammedans. There are 


|i^lring the^^language. The mfoirmetion which he obtained, and mta^one of the General Baptists in this piovince. 

slon which this experiment were fux'orable to the For ftirther particulars reejiecting the Orissa ndssiwi, see Cuttack, 

andPooKKjBi. 

OSAGEB. The Osage, a river of Missouri, riaea in the country west 
of the stale, ahdU5 97^ W. ion. and 36*^ 3fJw. lo!. It flows into the 
state of Missouri, and joins Mhwourl river 133 miles idiove the Missis- 
eippi. It has a very winding course, is 307 yai'ds wide at its mouth, 
and is navigable for boats (iflO miles. Much of the lahd watered by it 
is very feriilc. The two native tribeg, UiftAlroat Osages and the Little 
Osages, live in separate setllemente on the river about 400 miles from 
its mouth. Thu Great Osagee consiei of about 3,800 ; the Little Osagee, 
I,7Q0. About l.'iO miles 8 W. of these settlements are the Osages of 
Arkansas, nearly 2,(KiO in numlier. 

A iTiHsion was e.siahlished among the Osasus by the United Foreign 
Missionary society. It was transferred to the care of the A. B. O. >\ 
M. in 1826 Rficent inlulligence Ims been rucolvod at the iniseionory 
rooms that an interesting revival of religion ^ad commenced among 
the Osages Nothing of the kind has ever before occurred. This mis- 
sion lias licen ationacd, through the win like and roving habits of the 
Osages, with a less moasurh of iuicce'^s than any otlicr of the missions 
of the Board. For ]>:irllciilar notices, seer'^UNiDM, Hoprfibld, and 
HAKjipNV. The fidluwiug general notices w'erc given in the last Re- 
port wih#Bqard- 

Rev; William B Mhnlgomery has just died of the cholera. 

The station at Union Is central and convenient fur a printing eata- 
bllehmant for books and tracts in the Uheiokue, Choctaw, Creek, and 
Osa^ languages. Mr Worcester and Mr. Boudinot are expected to 
takArhargc of the press. No important chanps have occurred ui the 
relffious state or prospects of this mission during tite past ye.ir In a 
white eottlemeut near Hannony, whore Mr. Jones nas occasionally 
labored, a number of persons have been houelully converted. The 
schools remain much a.<ithey were. During trie past year, unsiiccess- 


5 B. M. JS in Jamaica. H. C. Tay- 


r, mis$Uwim;yi 202 members. ^ ” ful attsmpts have been made by the commissioners of the United Slates, 

OMALLOkE ; a church of S^man Christialiie, in Southern India, to iaihiee the Osages m enter into a treaty to sell the lands which they 

Connected with d Wh famillea, and 2150ft souls. " — — " — j ... 

ONA ; an oiMstd^i pf the L. M, 8.^ in Siberia. 


mfawionary. ,,, 

Mr. Swan, at vhe c 


William Swan, 


burgli in copying a 
■ ' r^rtar. 


s of the last advices, was detained at St. Peters* 
„ _ . , ^ dii scrint of a gi eater part of the Scriptures, in 

the ilTaiijur Thrtar. 

OODOOriLT.E; a popfildMe parish, district of JafTnn. Ceylon, 6 
miles north Jafrnajmiam. mid about two miles nhrth*oast Manepy, It 
stands on ait extensive plain, covered with groves of palmyra, cocoa- 
nuh and ojttter fruit-trees, in the midst of which are m^ny villages of 


at present gs%upy, and remove to some kmdred tribes on the Kansas 
and Flalte rivers. Troailes of peace and friendship have Ixieri formed 
among a number or trihes nortn-ra«t of tho Otwges, both among them- 
seh^, and heiwceii them severally and the Qsc^es. 

OtUIHD^ a village Hi New Zealand, visited by the missionaries of 
(he L. W. 

CJVAHj a kingdom on the island of Madagascar. The New Testa- 
ment has been dispersed by moans of schools through a considerable 
part of this kiugilom. 

OXFORD ; a station of the B. M. S, in Jamaica. 


P. 




PAARL ; a sotilomenl in Capa Colony, South Africa, about' 33 mU^ 
N E of Cape 'Town. 

^ The Rev, E. Evans, from thrjt. iif. 8., commenced a niHstott iiere 
in 1819, which Was designed more parUciilnrlyififor the Honeulot slaves 
Several years prsvimia to its comipencenienfl, akhnpel had been built, 
in wlticU missionttfles occfisionaily preached. Soon after tho arrival 
of Mr. Evans, an A, Si. 8. was formed, towtdeh the slaves contributed 
so Uberoliy as to renuire/eslrAint rather tluM incitement. Schobis 
were established, in which, 'in 1823, more than 290 children and ipiults 
were instructed The number of hearers in the Paarl nnd'^ vt^fthy 
are about iiOO whites and 1200 colored people. The Rev. Mr. Mftas, 
of CppftTown, who lately visited (his stalioii, «ay» that the mhiaUw%chool 
here is we\} conducted. For the benefit of suck as cannot attend the 
.»day school, an evening school, held on two days of the week, bgs been 
Jatcly oi>onod. Aechoobmistre'ss has been engaged, at a small iftipend, 
^ Instruci the female slaves and tiioir children. At a public oxamUui- 
tfen, whi^h took place during the year 1826, the progress which hhd 
been made by tihe scholars was observed with great satisfaction. It Is 
\n cbntamplatltm, Iffunds ean he provided, to cstaidiah schools h all 
a^rrminding dhtentry ofthe districiii as one means of countergetiug 
MohhtIpMKianism, wtikTR prevails in this vicinity. 

W. Elliott is now misoioiiary jd Paatl. Congregation ^Sunday, 
2.3ft* on week days, 410. Coniilunlcauts, 32. Books add tracts 
dM^d, 818. 

7Aml<TRDCHtP, fq^erly called ffooge Kraal f a settlement of 
Hoilantots, Cape Colony, Sknrth, Africa, in the dlstriot of Geurw, three 
milts 'ftronti the town of that name, and two from sea. The L. M 8. 
commenced a mission h«ny|ia 1813 

ft. 



OtsA hk people, Who expressed ai^ eernelLAiilkik 
might m stationed at bis resldtkit^. Pn A\vt$ 
w niiMienary, he ^swered, tbM fie> 

taught tho same things that were taught to 




he co'qlil not toll what things these were 1 Uien reiniobted him to slay 
with us uDiil sunset, wlica ho would heai some of those things related 
by Cupido, who vviw a countryman of hii and juy wagem-duver. Dik- 
kop and all his people readily agreed lo slay till evening. To Cupido 
they listened also with much attcminn the following morning I inquired 
whether they were all deeirous of having n missionary to selllo among 
tliem, which was answered uriaidmotisly tn the nlfirm.iiive ; but, like 
their chief, the/ could not assign any reason, except to be tnught the 
same things which were taught lo the white people A very aged, 
mwerable-ionking mart coming into the but during the conference, 
with scanijely a rag lo cover him, excited my attention : he came and 
tordc R seat by my side, ki8.*<ed my hands and legs, and by most slcot- 
ftcant gestures expressed his oxtreme juy in the prospect of n 'nts- 
sionary coming among them. His conduct having deeply Intoiosted 
4 me, ,1 «|ked him whether ha knew any thing tdiout Jesus Clirist. His 
answer truly oiTecting--*! know no more about any thing than a 
beast.* ** ' 

•On Mr. Campbeli^s second voyairo to South Africa, he again vislieil 
Hooge Kraal, in June, 1819. lu iiis aconunt of this visit he thus de- 
scribes the striking change which had Ijcen elfbeted by the blessing of 
God on tile labors of the missionary, whet had been a few montlis be- 
fore removed to his hesVerily rest 

“As we advanced lowprd Hooge Kraal, tho boors, or Dutch farmers, 
who had known me on my former -journey in that part of Africa, would 
frequenllv assure medial such a change had been protlgced on the 
place and people slncrl had left it, that I sliould not know it again. 
The nearer we approached tho settlement, the reports conceruing ds 
rapid improvement increaaed, till at length we arrived on the spot, on 
jbejjyenipg of Juno 2. 

*Mwxi nSowIng^whon the sun arose, I viewed, fVom my wagon, the 
aurmtindtng ecenerwiib groat interest, Insleail of bare, unprcxfuctlve 
ground, I saw two long atreatk With aguare-built hoiwos on each side, 
placed a( efitial dfetonces feom one atmtbor, ei» «s to aH<>w sufficient 
extsfit of ground to each hoiiso ftw a good garden : a well-built wall, 
«lx fekjdih, wae in front of each row of houses, with a gate m «ach 
approaching owe of them, 1 feund a Hottentot, dressed like 
a European, sanding at his ck»or to receive me with a cheerful smite 
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‘ Tins liounp i« mine saul he, 'and all that garden!’ in which 1 ob* rAl3!h|9 OAPKj ,^ho dividing point between the windward and 
eervcil there wore peach and apricot ti^s, dacked with their dell^tful leeWard coi^, in Wew Amca. It w an open, elevated and cultivated 
blosstJtns, fig-trees, c«'ibl)ttgeii, potaMi, pumpkins, wsier-meloUa, sjxjt, and, Jfoo from causes of d|iiease. The Maryland Colonization 
I then went across the street tb tttft btmse of a porwin hy the society wo ostahUsbod ft COloi^pM this point. The A B. C. f \ M. 

n.irne of Oh! Simeoii" the wry man who aat in such a wmchedpHghi hare b^OA a mission. * ^ \ , ” 

l»y niy side m ilie hut when I Ikal visiwd the place, andi^hio tfeM TANTlffiA; an out^Vloh of the S near Caltura, m the 

said h<- knew no umre nhout any thing than a brute, I wan inibfraStd dtfmon of 'llhylan, 

th.ii III* had Ijcconio a Chrlallan, had been twiptizod, andnAmnd J^iiaoou PATINjB; a nMoh m i^e ILW. in Jkiaaica, eight miles from 
anil !»fr.'iuHc of Ids great hge, they called him Old Bimeon. I ^»nd ’ 

tiun silting alone in tile nou.se, deaf -and bllpd With age. When thtfty tlie cainkal of liurinaih, or 3!)littch Oniana, South 

told Imn who I was, ho insfwrtly embrai?«d with cjoth hands, while Aoierfea. ft is about 18 the sea, oni|he river Surinam. 

f-iK'ims of to It. I mn down hie sable cheekfi. '^7 h«f>0 doue,'sKkl he, About the year 1^7^amisskln.«llaa€Umlmerlced’hlWaramaribo, by the 
‘ witli the world now ’ 1 have d<mo wHh the wbrid now l I aju waiting U. B. In 18W, the congrcta^Ofil epAsisied of nearly 1,800 members, 
nil Je.^ns Chrwt s.iys to me, Come ! 1 am just wajUpg tH* Jeetu Cj^tat In 1828, tlte of the goapai ^aa attended with powerful and 

Mivs I,) ini\ Conn- ’ ” V • l^j^y Uffccts, many worO'-kilded to the liord, of all age# and 

'I'lic ( ast* n( tfnn stiiirular moiitiinent of tiw grace of God Yfm wy corotiit. 
well iliMcnhcd liy a nn.saloiiary who visited Huoge Kraal, on his way to At* TWamaribo in 18^ livere Passalant, Graff, Boehm, Hartman, 
Ijt‘ihi‘Nilorfi, s.Mui nficr ins convorHioii. He relates it thtw>i»f Schmidt, anlrTrese ; on awlsil to Bpropc, brother and sister Voigt ; on 

" On 'I’limlnv evening, A fwll 8th, 1817, Iwforo WO )ofl woc^e Kiaal, their visage thither, brother andMSisier Jacobs Alissioimries, 16. 
an old in.in tibout ‘.M) yebrs of age, prayod. He egpriised great grttih Converts, 3,353, Comnnmicatirn, I.SWO. 

tndf lo (KmI for .<«.''iKltng Ids gospel to his nation, and that hi his uaye, IPAKKGAMlVO't a village in the Decenn, Wesiem/lndia, where tho 
mill i» irii ’iilarly for making 11 efficacioas to his own conversion. missionaries of the C?. M"s. labor. , - * ■ 

‘ III liH vonihfnl days ho was tlie header of every kind of iplqulty. FARORE; a church of the Syrian Ohristlaiulf built about 200 years 

H' n I . .1 irre.ii clephiinl bufftilo hunter, and bad some wonnornil ago, and will accommotlate 600 persons. 

fM'.tp’H fn»ni the fiws of death Once, while hunting, ho fell under an PARKAMATrA; a town in pTew South Wales, the next in impor- 
rlf-iibint. wild tMide.uoird In crush him ui death: hut he escaped. At tance to Sydney, 4i»id 15 miles from it. Rev. Samuel Marsden, who 
{I ifuhiir time, lu' w.i^ m3,.iftd into the air by a buffalo SL-veral limes, and Isuis resldod here, has accomplished much good. Tliei^ Inhabitantei arc 
u IN* H, vcrelv liruuseil . the anirnnl then fell down upon him; but he between three and four tliunsfMid. The streets are regularly laid out, 
<> ,1 pi'll wiili life. A fow yBar>i .tgo, Iil' was ft»r '»ome iim« to apjioar- crossing each other at right angles, Hertr is a tefhge for femate convicts, 
.i.n I. lie id , and was earned to his grave lomi after, tis is tlio ciwltim in PASSAGE 7’ORT; a station Of the B. Af. In Jamaica, 
b'li ( Inn iitH ; but, while the people were in the act uf tUrowiiifi the PATA(K>NIA ; Bonlhern portion, of South America, which William 
*' iiih over him. he revived, ami soon entirely recovered, Tho second Arms and Titus (^oan, of the A.B visitetl m 1833-4 Ra- 

imii' iVli Pacah preached ni Hoogo Kraal, he went from the meet* port in respi'ct to the ekijiedlency of immediately beginning a mission 

iin' ti'j<tu ing, and saying, th<U the Eord had raised him from the imfavorablo 

diMil ifirce timcH, th.il he iingbi liear I'm word of Ood, and hcUovo In PATNA ; a porous city, 323 miles from Calcutta, capit.il of Bahar 
.Ta«iM Christ, before he 'died the fourth time.’ ‘ Hmdostan, , On me 17lh of March, 1830, a ‘'Batlios’ Society for Na* 

“ 111 ’ WH hapiized last new-year’s day, and was named ^jjraoon tivo Female Hducation" waadbijmed at Patna 

I\Ii P.u .lit toll! us that it waa hnposeihle lodo.scribe IhsM . man’s G. M. Francis is now tlie catechist at Patna 

li,i|))Hnrm on that occasion. Heavenly joy hatf ho tilled liis heart, and PAWNf'RS ; Indians on Platt© river, about 3.‘i0 or 40P miles' from 

f>tri'i) 'ili"mMi his weak frame, that he appeared as lively a.'i a youth, Si. MisaouvL where in 1833 Rev J. Dunbar and Mi S. Allis, of 

nltliou di ‘K) voars of a"-©. He said, ‘ N<iw 1 am willing to die: yee, I the A B, V. F. Ar., were trying to commence a mission. Population, 

wnulil r.uiii’r dll' tli.in live, that T may go anti live, forever and ever, J2,(Hy). ^ 

wiih niv jiri'i.ioue Savior. Before, I was afraid to tile Oh, yesj the PERSIA. Janies TVTerric.k, of the A B, C F M, sailed from 
ihioiidm of It m.idc my very heart to trvmble ; ljuf 1 did not know" God Boston. August 20,1831, to commence a mission in some point m 
.m l It^sui ntij jst then. Now, I have no desire to live any longer : I Persia. 

nm tno old m he able to do any thing here qn earth, in glorifying God, PHILIPPOLIS, aetaUtm of tho Zr. S., South Africa, (so called 
m\ Sivioi . or (loins good lo my follow-Hottemots. I M<3rvctl the devil fmm respect lo the Rov* Dy. Philip,) which was formed a few yoari 

iipu ir.i ^ of eighty ye.irs, and Waa ready to go to everlasting fire ; but since, with the hope of reviving the mission to tho BuBlimcn ; for wim li 

iboij.-b .1 1)1. u'k Hoi i»*ab)i, through infinite mercy, I aludi go to over- purpose Jan Goeymkil, » Hpuentof teacher, was went hither, but no 
I i-umg litppmeTs Wonderful Wonderful grace I Astoiiishmg discenublejauccess attended 'his labors As ho thouglit an Europe.m 
nu'K V I* missionary would eliccoed Where he failod, Mr^ Clark was apjiomtod 

riic lift! thing which attrACted my nttentioA was the wall which to this piaire, 

Hiinomdi'd tin wlmb} settlement, for ih“ protection of tho gardens An oiitaiation, belonging to it Wri., In the qoufse of the rear 1^.';^, 
fiorii ih" inOoHiDDN ofthoir cattle and of ilin wild iieasts attacked by a party of nlumlmmg C.ilfrea, wfeo, hofrlbio to leJ.ne, di- 

' xV pi u c of woishlp has also been erected, ciipable of sealing, 200 strOyed no less than 3| Hush jieople, in order to get tKwsessjon oi ihoir 

On the I, ird’rt day I was doliflfhtod to see the fnmalea coming cattle. Mr. Clark having received Informapwi of this dreadful ciitas- 
iiito It «’l.»t!w*d neatly m while and priotod cottoni mul the man trophe, proceeded, as soon ns he was able, to the spot, and removed the 
ill. 'i lilii' EmopnaiH, and c.dTymg thoir Blbl«s'br||lRttam©nt<l under survivors to PUtUppolfs. He had previously dirccuul soino HoUentm.-^, 
ihcii .inns silting upon tipnches, Ihatead of Itha ground, as formerly, belonging to the latter place, to ji4trs«ie tin* muiderors, in order, it ims* 
iiii'l .iiiiriti" tin; praises uf God with .solemnity and hgjynony sihb, tO recover the cattle ; in which attempt they completely sue- 

tU'ii p Ml m l)i).)k'^, tnrnmg in thoir Bibles to the text that was given coeded 

full, ,('id liu ‘iiiiiLr to th* sHnnoM with scrlmii attshlitm. I aleo found a InhaWtanlo of Ptdllppulis in 1833. '304 men. 410 women, 4(K) boys, 

( Imi. h of CliiMi, consisting of about 45 htdioving Hotteuiols, with 50C girls. 0, A. KolbO, missionary. Con gfe grit ion, fiTom a.'iO to 51)3 
wb )in I h I'l s.'v»;r.il iimus aji oppommily of coinmemoriumg the death Communfcant.9, 31 Sacnimchts arc a .solemn hoason Candidates fur 

Uiul conmmnimi, 16 SchoUim, 133, Hpoka and tracts dietribulpd, 318. 

W Viiil) H'lii H now misnu’nry at Pacdltsdorp. T. Edwards, a-swlsl* One thousand persons h.ive been vaqi^ittaled. The people, manifest 

,mt liiluliitriiiH, S3 men, 110 ivonion, 03 bojs, and 1051 girls. A great attenllon to tho ordinaives. 

mirk"'! improvcrnciit in tin* poupln has taken place ; atiaiidonro on PINANO, or Pamra op ^VAI.Ka* I&tANo, (railed by tho Malaya 
])iililii w.)i fbip II more legul.ic. »iifl an uuiisuol concern (tbouiapiriTiial Pnfa Pnta?rg, or UHel-Nut hfottd,') w an i.sl.md in the East Indian 
(lii.rj.ln li'i'ii m mifest'id, Cornmuuidants, 2? AluUshapliaiid, 14 sea, jftcar the- coast of Siam ; lat of ihj N, E point, 5'’ 2G' N., Ion lOtP 

S/li.iir^ ritl Simdav. 127 Inf.mta, 71 A luniperaiicc aoeiety 19' E- R has an are#, of ulwut 160 square miles, and a flue harbor, 

f •■),) ',1 1 ') i‘M| lias been tbft in«art.s of renioylug one oflhegce.ncst nn* Its basis is a mass of ^granho. Tho western side aflbrds abundaaoc of 
f.'biiu'.u 1 .) itu moral and Hptrilual iinp««y*went of ib^ Hottontots ship t miliar for building. The rcnudhtlor la oxtremely fertile, ami 

J'VlUVG, ,1 Dutch HcitU‘inauto.i‘th<^e‘dt cnaatnf Sunntr.i, liOO yields birge crops of pepper, coffee, rice, ginger, A,c. The cllmau* ^ 

mil", W ol iloncuuion E 46', S lai. 0'-^ 60'. Bov. C tfunporiilfl. fJeorgq Town is the capital. Po|,nilaiion of the island ami 

r.s III-’ o| tb ■ B M N.. ust.tWiwhed a hifeaiou at fhl4 place in 1821. < Ua dept»ndenme.s, m 1822, waa 51 ,207, childly (hiinebe and Malaya. A 
aT. 'll Waid lus lathy rmAoved printing pr*7i fronr Ben- mlttiton waa commenced m Pinang in 1815 ), by the A M. S' From 
( .» '! . I) P.id.my Ho M prepdriDg a now ver.don ol Urn M.day th$ r<spon of ^831 we copy the fallowing parograpU 
;> '< ■ “The moans of COttimunicatiug the ligiit of tin* gn.‘.psl to the heathen, 

i* MMIA . a *)tiiii)n nl tlu* C. irt New ZnUnd, on the S.^fid© atpmigwhom Uie misijionnries are laboring, hi-u \aiiotiH Some .'ll iirc- 
‘ I ! ) t. (V ,if u\ uuis The i>tl 9 »ittff wa 4 coinmeiicfid la iM,- - sent are only accessible through the pre.ss ; oilmr.s fiy the public piocla- 

3 ... line f ai Paibui in 1833, H. WHfiame, 7V;.,yilti!W»i|r. A. N# paation of tho glfwl tidings of salvation , while the chief means of doing 

Hr^v.i W F.iiflniru ?Mid W* rixemf, 'Matte Coldham, gsjod to the Chinese, ib by visiting them from house to house, and by 

iW 1. 1 ^ V7i!ha’m, ami Serena Davw, a)Wkr.(tute The nJisSiAa h in conversation, and proadiing tho gospel. This Mr, Dyer did every day, 
V , p. u )p> l itis stale. (See N«w ' exq^t Saturday avul Sunday, dunrij* tho early part of the last yeai. 

l*\l.\ MOorrAH; a forftfied town iftlR^evahy dtaiinct, .C ai natfc Sometimes he met with npportu»vUio9 of preaching Ih© goeptd to au 

< uuiiirv, lliMa.)ita*i, nboui three mitea 'fi»iA,'TlAP«^«2(llyj <>'5 E. N. E. attentive audieiico, though ftuoh audience was never large.” 

cajp' t ■iMiiiiii rmd20fiS. W Tdhioro. . ‘ T, Boightou and Samuel Dyer are mm mlftsitviarios at Puiaug. Mr, 

Tht ii.M ftl.nars Rhmiim and Setunid, kml’ Eyon, ocMiniry Beiglaod praacho.'i regularly m Malay. Mr. and Mrs. DyorWliimo 

burn, Kiivln’.i ani-mmi, D.ivid naiivft .ausslvted'tt ‘iihd 15 Tanw! salwsd- thdh' lahnw among the Chmeaia, IRu six Mali^y schools, there ars 126 

injuior.!, tfii u the f*. M S’ , commsmui^'A Airiiiiainn here in 7^, and bi>y3 and 44 X.horo are four Chltieao schools, 

opened a geminary for the uduraliuii of uutiVcIj^oolinsators and cate* Mb^AuTHEHO ; ^’uth Africa, near tha 

chisu, t!ie h.ippy innu<mce of whijh begins td ba percoived, by orwr Maquassae mouutilPSf northof tlio Mow riv^, commenced in 1823, 
blmg I'lam lo furmsh comp''ieiu teactigra la the scUoote, which Mr. Jarues 4rchbuU.AS,iiii4 Thomas Jsnfcine aro mwpionarlas atPlaaiberg, 
Iluujh ii,id asiablnhed prewicaw to iholr arrivid in 1806, and also , to Oo.ngre«tetejgt W Members, 50* JBcholare, 200. A pi’os-' has 

provide for this extensive cstabUshmeitt ichools in diflpetont pturtj|i|^|he The, fission is vary praBp|||ws. 

cliHlrict ^111^ a Greek word^ffi&ln^ mtiuy iatands / tho 

ATissiouaries in Palam'.ottah in 1831, 0. T. B. Hmnias, JoW-X.' MB' Um great my of islands, scattered over 

lar, Paul P Schafiftey., and John Dovasig warn Native eatechisifollU. tjie Auattslifiwia and the Phil ipnluee, niul tho 

Schoola hi 87 vllla^3,'ll5 girts ami 2,137 boys. The^ieortl’of ttwth d» frbm tet. 35® N. to 56® south; and 

making cou^iderame progress. R. t an extent of 5,000 miles from N. to S. and 

PAUKERRY CHURCH; a setilemeni of Syrian ChTteilans, in df^™ yrqala, Elo Wt ‘ Jt lacludes, therefore, the Sandwich isb 

Bouihern Indin, Tlfo people manHSwi a desire to receive the Vorfl of oodii. Bie NavigatorB, Society, Friendly, Georgian, pqlew, 

God. Irttdrone, Mtfl/rt^ave, OaroUnes, pitceirp, ^c, 
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POON A’Vl AI.T<KK , a \illa"i tioar iVIa<liaa. IhtuIosUin wluti. 'Hi 
aUi'ud .1 I oniZH'iMliiai l<> thfj picin uf ihc Madiati niihaiojiarn' > 
i'OOltl’.K t)i ,hi(r(WCUNAiri , a i 4 al»i>n nl llie tif*nf>ral m-ar 

t'la.H trmplr ui <iii ili< t i»!ist S id Cuttick. cmutiuMU fd 

III \^' liiitiijiloi) loll’: a laiihlnl nMs,i(ujarv Iwb n ^ti*d Irotn hia 

l„hor Mr .Snllf)i). finrri l^al,i.s.»n', hd'- iIcvonmI a part (»l Hia tiuiu In 
hj»‘< Ml iJion 

pour ELIZAIIKTH , onisiatjuir to Bt’Uitliidoip, of the Z». 3 / S 

South Mnrsi 

PojMiliiiKm ul I’ort Klix.i.lu'tU lit 1 R 3 :{, 1 , 10(1 A<tani Robson, iriH 
Moiiaij ( 'oiii''rci,Mtiou, 250 , in Dutch, 50 or 00 Sunday at bolars, 00 

1(1 00 , iidniit, /"» 

I'Oli r iVlAKI\ Thu, with cidit outauiiiuiw td tin* Si utiiMU Mi-. 
Kionai v -lit K tv in Jauiiiica, baa, uml«i‘ llu* caic ol Mr (Jliaiiiheilani, 
'> 0 ‘i ( at ( hiiirn'iH, JiinJ I’i rotiiinimK ant t 21 were bapli/i't! in ] 

At till -taiiK* plat'e llie It A/ .V have a cUurt li o{ ‘!'J 0 ruennu rs 
I’flUr Rl)VA(< , a ^‘tallorl ol llir /S AJ S lu Jainaua John 

( I ltd i\ iiiis-tioiiarv (\iininnni«'»nt'-, 171 

PI’ \(jU Al \(i . an outMtalion ol tin Sciainpoie nii.-^auns, in ai Au.i 
, '111 ^^ulh(‘r Intli.i 

PULNdP hDWAKD’S ISLAM), ni Si Ioiin's , an inland in ihf* 
i:ull ol St Lawrouio*, in'T,! llu M mast ol Anva Si oiia_ to whu h "o 


Vfiintnlilwi oi.(, anuc \0(l. blit il ha~ uoa a tiiaiah . ..\ I'mita n 1 , 
I’opuialion MJOU Ltni 11 .li to 10 1 i' V’ , lit Ti 1 / i 1 , |i) 
i\ It n‘ Well Waleled and tin* ,oil |(iti!e j’ln ,v {, li,i\o 
fr-t ihll-lu'd a nil sum tm lin* i daiid 

I’Ll ICAT, a raa jMiil tunn 111 111! ( n n,iii( , Hindoa.'o . 1 A 
Madia K loo dO 27 ', N lal 1 A' /.V 'pi„. 3]^ K'mdiin'’. r 

Itoiii tin A* AT S'. Uiri\*‘»l in P'..il 

riie Krv JVIi, Iron aiiived m .Tian' Istl'l, and 1.11 1 e ol tin 
Lull h di'p.irlinnil Since llial tmu IMi KindluoM'i h,. |.i n b. o -n 

Talonl aiidliaf in iteneial, a iiniiu ion uiti\i ci.n.nt _.n .| j!, In 
iM'fn nli'»iMl 111 liH f aleClllslliK ol Itu* jusipln ,ii,(! ,1,,, ,,, , .,1, p, ( 
appeal M that the ialroi he-iowcd on lli< ,m< 1 i)!.i[-, !i,i h a 1 . , 1, ; n., nj 
Iruit 

IiiI-^2"> till s town v\a‘i cis'.'d l-v llu- Dull h to llu Liai.li \ ),,, ,, 

U'.is I onunt nt ctl hj the (' AI S m J^o, 

Kdwaid Dent it now 1 S Id, niK-sionai j at I’ulu.il No I'l'.n > i 

lK‘f‘ 1 * Ji'l t iV( d 

Pl’TAW \’i’()Ain\S a tii'io of IndiaiK in llu* N pail • l 'Im' 

Thiiitd Stan* . aiiitme whom Air and Ml, Snumei wi 11 , td il.*- 1 I’ 
:iri a'toiiT Ik miininr a ini. ion 

^PLl'Nl-V, a ajlion o| du /> AI S' ni J.nniiia 1.^' 1 h!i ( i ol 
Kan:' uou , ‘.Hn » oniinunif tiup 


Q. 


fiUlLOV Ol rorrij^x .i '.na poi t ol 'Piavauroie, Hindt*'tan, j,)ih s 
\ VV ol I apt ('oniorm 

lnhahilaol-.ul t^utlou m l^.li, httldO htll Hnuloot, the leni.iindi'i 
Alnliammrdao . Sui.iii.'- raibi’i*'. and llonian CatludH* L.iiii.'uaee 
M.divalini, hut ’I’aiiud i'. iii.dt i^-ioud S» vmi uitiii icaihib an 
eniplu>etl eai h lia* lh. i 1 mi"i ‘('1 a Miiuhri 01 vilhiin m On S.ihhr*lh 
nn'i itllii^ 5 o adnllM Mild 10 uaith attend Si hools 'dl.witli i 7 t) t.i ho 
iars Ti a(‘l*> h.i.M‘ !>»in l.u o ly di luhuted ( 1 1 oivunr desji e (ol edilca 
Don and preiudit i ilnnmi hmi' 

A blalioii w.iM I fiinnu in ed here hv tin* L Af S' in 1 o 2 | and tin 
lii V Mt Ni « Smith < 10(1 Cnnv, and St \eiai imtivi’ itadei l.i'ioie.l vMih 
niiK !i /I il <md Mieit'v J'lu nnmhi'r of si hnola imdei ilu'si sii'.ienn 
t. ndem e 111 hM 2 ‘t iva ’ u'itit , Ihd of inuludin" 15 iOiI , who 


aLo Miiived ( liu Man inst.iii'tioii ': 5 ': and <dl of Mum is i i i.i .1 
inu'peiisii' 1 M, Alioiil tin . iini' ^1 ''ii.ii I’ w a*' oi’'no.(l dp k i '.,Mt 
111 ill hi »ll!> loiiimnhome and Vli ( mw, who i 1 -n titio.oi. nai 
al io rill iMe to lieiit llu i iim to 'd lodii 11 1 n ed in Iai''t.uet l'i(imi>it 

12 . H 2 r 

On In-, (hpaitnre Itom (p.nou llu no'' ii’.i’vs.i plaiid iiii It 1 the 
n'pei iideiiileiu’f (d Mr A hloii, .1 1 tin: mi lon.iis fiian \a<,,,od 

He h l^ < olh I ti d a n it net on" U"' Uum, i on 1 m.” id dim it JD p ■ (,• 
who .wiemble eserv Sab'* ilh .ifn i noon, anen.i iisiii 1 piii.a.oii! m 
vshiibln I- aMb|-,ltd hs till f 1 .idei , llosvI,n> Ml ill liu ’r,.'! •- l,< ad. ■< 

VI iDn:-’' the hi/ It , ,nnl nilif r plai i . n( [ud.lu i. ui i!uii.,ii m n 
neiyh'*oi in.' vill.i*'. 


H. 


H\L\rt, \ h'lnu iiim. . I nil ' 1 I Inti > nne id the Sof u I v i**! md- m 

the Soidli I’ar ihi oeisin ahmil W Ion 15 ]’'' 'fit' S lilt 10 ’ 5 < 1 ' Ji) 

n’ \V lln.dime .ntd 5 *) in 1 in tilt, aiili tnanv ^nvsd luihot-', ion 
1 ‘hi h' dimit I.Jd(l mil I’ni.nii ’ 

‘‘ 1 ' I's-'J (ji'or're IJi'miei K Hj and llev 1 > T)t’rm<m the di piii.i 

M.iii 01 till' L AI S ilin. wtiii “ In » vamnnne the imntd m n.'i .>1 

ti mpii'i at Opu.i \V( < mild iitidlv leali/i tin idea llnit siv .»i ^‘^.n 
\. i'< nro they weu ,vll m uMr , Jiiid \\e e rathi i mclined to imo-na 
1 h- M' tile 1 niiM ol Home w leit In. d niol my \\ hu b bad sulh led il^ o\ 1 1 
'i ovs 15 nt 2 'i ( Miim le- .Dio In loohi i" m i r the lai'.M M»niM''U.iii m, 
and i.i j»ee]e.e so 111. my de< eni and ie>p'‘< table nun .lud vvnnei, .ill 
I 'li hicune ihemselvy-. with tin* fD.ile't ih lormn amt piopiuiv we 
hisi iifii II vaid la oima ! V e 4, ‘ < ' 111 the .e iie (In* \ et v people wiiopilli 
I ipii'nl III the Imi, id .Ml ene, ss 'in [i w •> hav * la .nd de , i iti. ,i ' na/ the 
VI r\ peiplenho inuiduifil thi 11 I hihlit 11 with thin own hand- who 
-lew I'ld otrideil hnnian ■^.n iifite- , wlm weie llu vmv iv’rp'Miator id 
ill! tlie.e mde-'S rilKi 'is aho'iiinatinn.M t 'I'o le.ili/e ih, tail is .'linovii 
imp I iiIjIo Util tlniiudi si\ m sevi n vi’iir ii'milu-v acieii ,.m ii unde, 
llu tm'i)e,l. m a.id mn<' iir.imed inilnemi of th" mot in.di-’n ml d ■ 
nil, 1 , ill It till hi.vei* lecioo ’ ( miM 111! to loniu lit the v.iuld w.. \ ie\y 
them novv III til. Il boil .1'-., Ill s II (Oil , nu elm:.’' < .imJ m t'i'*n d nlv .ivo 
< itlum ,md h hold ilm 11 ' r lu'l/i f it ml flitti iio/'t fttiuls ’ ’ 

Oil the suh|i . t n( the iii-.li lu'Ii i 1 en |o\ e.l 1 ,-, til * 0 ifive uj , ,i u). vioii 
^'iththe H ilat'* in inisMio I the d’pUi.Ui m oMeisi \ll the p^‘l»ph , 
iiotli .idult . aiiil I Inidri n. who no 1 ip.di.'e id it, .ne 1.1 .i M ile ot mi uvij 
tiHtl'Ui lion M'mv ol llu 1,1 n nul wome.i, niul not <i h w of llie i hll 
ditm, c, in lend Hii. nitty itn 1 wil'ii i.iMiiU’s those p »i iio,( . ol lliusuied 
S.-iipiurei wdiu h li ive been t.aiid U, .1 ail ol i oni e di the d m. nl.i.v 

h'M)l<M ilu' (, s,! |. ad III Oil'* Ol oiiiei ol ih ^ 1 leni.'nt 11 V • 'Iv , iiMiiy 

(.III svi Me, and evei.il < ipli i s,|, p , Hi,. ,i,,n i.rihine , md • lU b 1 
till <v-4lemol mipiovemiMl that imiow in out 1 ,110,1, ih ii 1,01 .i.-Mmif 
I InM Ol ‘O'lWM p.'Mon 1 ,111 ii miun in til' ’ ideilnmhl liii’id 'Phe 
' hildi (I (onipii.i'O' 15(1 li.ivs od l'iiIs •is'.. mbh eviry moniiii' at 
siimiM fo( tiMtrni ! mil 10 ilaie !mii-.'e't t.'d lor I'u pm p *'.e . whii/ 
t'le adult 1 .iss' mbit .0 liu •ii'iii linu in tin 1 h ipel SiUinliv md Sah 
hapi nun Him: . ev( epiei! I.Meu] and up. a! tin ir ial.ibl'm% Alli r 
tlu’ Sf'ho >1 ho'ii , ,tie ovei w hi. Il l , .ill ‘lit I I 'Id 01 loi h lliey i,i1oth, 11 

' n iT.'il 01 t np in.t.n lor th,. d.i\ " 

No am o.inl 1 li oin ll.mit'*.! h 1 v < beenol bite n 1 "ived 

R\I\'AI\ \1 , a Ti'Uip o| I i mil mill. NmUi Pudu o. ean .it 1 on 
Miilet.iide diMtam • Irom e.n li oilin , \ 1/ Univninti . Rdtffutt, /Itnin 
tnui. Jtiftui, Ilurttfif, liid 7 ’u/i/i’/// Tlu' inli ihn'anf < le* emble llui-*!' id 
Tidiili, and .sp*,i!c u buml,n I neaiMt'e 'Pill re/ mulv ill 'V wime linmi.mf 
of (1 id, eros'i idol.iLi 1 4 , and addii led to f iime. 1 umnio.i to ..in Ii a slati 
ol ummance and * npemtilion lint 1I14 1 h.uiye jirodiu ed t.tUtaliKe 
lor wo iijer and ''latitude 

The Rev Ml D.-IVIIM ol the L V S aiuvisl at Raiv iivrii, wh.'ie 
three native le w hers I ihor, on tin loiirili ol hehrii.ity . 182(1 On tin. 
follow inj^ moMutie, it btmi" thi S.dtii.iili lu; .iiieiidid an caily pr.iver 
meeiinir, ,iiid foimd a |o)eial»l\ Ur.w roiieimtation asMemhled The 
worship Was rmuhu ti d b> I svo of the natives oj the iwhinil louc o| ibeni 
Llie .son of a chief) »'a<'h ol vvlmmienla f Inipter in tlie 'To-stiels and 
prayed. The coiumei'-Mtioii ih.it asaeinhled in llu* ibrerioon ron-.i.ftud 


o( liolii IM't) to lil.'Mi i. ,iiv hoin ill.' o]>p isMe sidi’ ol llu* 1 1 in i li 1, n * 
r.imned Imnte tie (.lo'i-Lilii 1. llu' .ilieriio.m v. i rniu h u.d . 1 
In tin M hooi he Jonmi P ol t'le n ills I .. t apalili ef j t .ehi," d,, I iin 

iMii ."o-spels Dniim lik- s 1 '( lu* pre.n lied thru tiliii . (.i iln n d \ 

licit' .1 meeliti" vviili llu •> t'd .nliiii - m rnmihei 1 2 d an! 1 "nsi 

I.' I indidali ‘4 .dill dtu 1 \..inni.,dui.i, toio i 'm.tb f. I'o.. hi;i 

T'le Mime \ 7 fsfid/ m 'tins eisen to tlmsi 1 ' ind^ ,\o upoit h.. ' 
menilv heen reri ivesl l.om till- monp 

l;.\\ 00 (t\ .1 I '.t\ ol P.inn ih 1 I I’etMi dlK) mil* I, ot i dimti 

ion Mf,'- } 1 'E , hit l•''M 7 '\ 1 ' M till [.reiei|t 'I p ut ol in. Ihn.i ,, 

. mp'i. -nu! isjI sii!i,n,.(! on ,1 hr 1,1 Imd liu fi.iwa.id,, .0 >0, . '',1, mk 

t 1 I’opnt.nion Pdi'ti'i 

In lai.u 11 V i'di; th- 1: S ?T’ ’ (''ml'M end A! , n , (, ■ I'u 

/.’ , 1 / /V Mi.iv MIL'' ( oii-t .d‘ i )o endi it.ihi an » ‘ ploi ,iuii s s mi 1 

at R.iimoon and Wi rt ie''jVt.l m iln ni.tsl ini 1,1' \ ii .011 - It', ‘o'm 
Lmrli- li •’( mlt men t.ivsiinnih v li.ul hi en lei nien ■ ndi 1’ 1 \ ,1 ii s .! 

at ( .ih nlla I'lmv wete al.'o tie..iiil s. iM) "i* ii i , iliiv .'u 'm" 

Inmd.D Ol iidendjiit o| the p >11 .md In .me ol llu ('die .i< p.i, ! 
wh>) iMidt <1 III till vuiniivoi llu tonn Ootiu id o' 'n \ tie <t 
I'll 'll d to St 1 in'[)o, ( and ovp ' -''I 1 ' . nm t s 'i 'line ! o. 

I Jib'eluiiiijt *1 .1 n '!4 100 Mi I\F,,iion Imsisei i .. -n , 

ijiieuliv ill 4 1(114 <1 t'n midiMfahnii'. on till p!i .i o; di p p 3 j / , *, 
(’iiiv \ o/iiiifi I .en in. ’i(VKe'' .iiit] Wi ( 'm . 0 In i. 1 ' l,i 

\oM'mh. t 'M1S.1 ( 'h.d- 1 .nu! t ’.T'"V wiiliiluii fiimlu 1 fi '*1 1 o . 
p'u with .ppiopiini iillei I'on.ile md /.iil'ili'’ in 'iiu*. i'u* 

mod ieiv.ui pitv/m,aii 4 ' 'bmlh .itlei hi 11:0. d \ii I'lH' ,s ( 0 

II ul jm*s ions', t sl 4 ahtd nudifeu it Cali . .11 i ini'oatimn sn.iii.in.m 
Mio Tinm.di .'lid ift. i mot iil.iDit ‘ ''0*1.11 pei 0,1 1,1 uu mis w < 
su'd I'll In ineviiMoV aii.l ,ii In .odei [u'jfonmil tlu 1 1 1 o . 
jhi<. til 111 I mldieii .uui mi ' i' ntli jn i-on oj tie f.niois 

Tie nil- lon.o ji'-! ,i'id liu 11 limmu ss 1 1 . hii s.-ini n.i > to, ..in ' a 

I on .u'l 1 .d.|e ilillii lilt s Ioi W.tid ot .1 nil ibie ImIi.; Ii.at t' ><j 

hi ad , 111 ( Ol me. I til III I ol w ill. h Du* lu >' h oJ Mm i n in i ■ ' D 1 
('iie\ w Is .so Ml iio'i .!y .itl. I n fl, that Itiev wiie uIjI' . ,i m nD .1 
S'l.unp I.I .ill Kit the 11 uidb nl M iV , I 

Thu nu .111 .li .kill ol iMl C.iiei )niu nred liini ho\ve\ m o ' n 1 | , 
titimi 1. .oil" Ih. ninri'iu, .nnl .liso ,so;,i" inline, u wiie ,!■ \ 1 . . 

5 iIwiMmi'* hmi,s.' Im ih. mij. lon.iiii ' and a ji|,ii 1 t.; wot i,.' , 

CM ted .it ivati’'.’ ni , ami a h.mdtoim t-inn vv.i. ‘-.n')„(|„,. m ij,, i 
ili.int' lesidio'* III liu •ll•l'’•!^horhood tow.iid, ib, ,.,p, r i;,,; n, 
vv.iiih till end ot 1 '“'J JM 1 Ch.ifei iiiniih.M, ‘ So bub 111 .1 ii.o.i 
li.w.iids ihi ihni“ ol < >od w as 1 uiu • d ev en by I'le l.mop. ,0. '.'I' ■' t 
f ml . lh.1l thoii'.-ii till m w 4 li.ipi 1 h.ul been op "id im \m<\ lop n 
tliiee sni < I-, n e S.iiil. (th not an uuliv idii 1) ii' odin ' n. (ii • p u - m - 
insii n ' \i tlu ..line tone he di '* ril'i . thi 1 pe, ’ of .dbn. . ’ ' > ' ^ 
"ioiimv and di'i 'Kir.nme; Iroin ilu Hinn.iii “o\ . 1 i.i.uid f mo ' m nio.i, I 

III host d It If with the 8 ia I lie, Ml , .Old the 1 mml i v b- 'u" "1 .oimi| 0 'M<< 
involvfil inimdiMoii Soon iiflet waid.. llu wli.>!' nno "1 ILu"o.',i, 
e\i epliop' a lew hut s and the hoiisi ' of tiu luopruu pi'nd/.(i n 

I omjileli'lv hull d'Ovn .md the r.ipdal ol iiieimpfn bin.l.j n.n o 
bile II iM staled hy .1 Ibiliah 1 iplain who li.inpc'Ml 5 . (lu n .d ibe 
linie, ih.il ■I'hOIK' hoiMtM WiMi ile.lioyed ,ind liefot. fie iirm .1 w n . k 
was' a.si erl.iued lliat no fewer ili.m 25(1 p.-moo- h.nl I > ' He n iivi ' 11 
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111 li,ivc !)0on (lie W(irk of an iriccnilmry, as the flatne'< burst out 
in Ml ver.il parts of ilii' city at ihe same lime* The fort, the royal pa- 
till' p.xl.K <'s of the princes, and liie public hu’iUllngs, were all 

Liiil III .udios 

Till* KiMK r.il appearance of things^ now became worse and worse; 
n i.l hi the Miminor of ItJll, Mr Clmler remarks* “The country is 
i,hhiplet»»ly torn to pieces, as the Mugs and Ktichnuirs have revolted 
anil ( ul otf till- Birman government, and the Birmans Ihemswlvos are 
ImmiiiR latgc pnrtieM ^mler the different princes. Rangoon is throat- 
nnil and will most liKoly lie attacked, though probably not till after 
the rainy seavm ** Soon after this, Mr Chater relinquished hia station 
lit llangoou, and pitched at Colomho, in Oiylou, as the sceno of his 
lutnre l.ibors 

ftir Carev now left alone, was bu'slly employed in translaUnsr tho 
S. t ipUiifM into the Jliim.iii language, till the autumn of 1 S 12 , When 
lie VI ithd Nerain[K»re. m ordei to put one or two of tho gospels to press, 
aud u» ( ooMiiIi with hi-i f iiUer and brethren respecting the niiaaion At 
till' mill hi Novemhei he relumed with a very promising colleague,' 
nainetl Kerr, hut who, m Icsa than lii months, was ronqielled by do' 
fJmiii'j IiimIlIi to go hack to Serainpore The diftorcnccs with the 
Si,inieM‘ having l»i*eii ailiusifd, and Dig Birman governineiif ro-eata- 
hliilied, !Mr Oarey M isordeied, in the summer of 18 m, to pnicoed to 
iheiouii (d Ava, fur the purpose ol inocidiiLing aunie of the royal 
It'Milv, liv whom he v\ is rei eivnd with many marks of peculiar dis 
Hill tio'i irnh.ippil), lioweier, though Mi (Urfev lo*.t h‘s Wife and 
ill. (hihlrcii, Ihe tamil> being wrecked on t»u'ir way to Bengal, to 
o’ll.iin a new ^.iipply ni \iius by ordei of the king, ho was t >0 insnared 
Ol liH iftinn to Avi, as to arropi the appointment o( amhassadoi to 
(JdeiiHa toi ihe pin po..e ol anaiiging sumo diffeienccs which existed 

I. otweoti tho ivvn gov'ommouts Thither he proi oeded, and lived in a 
i,h le 1)1 oiitiiild magnifieiMu (‘ • hut his connoxion with the Birman 
‘uai'Miieeiit w isol slmri diiiatiou , and alter having been sulxicquently , 
emploved hy -m e.isiein r.iiali, ho retmiieil to Serampore, where he 
\vi. eioM'vnl 111 li.iuMhilmg and ronijidirig various litorar> woiks till 
the liiiio of hiH death 'I'he oipea inUMidtuu e ol tin* iniasHm was, in tho 
m-Mii time, ir,iteleijed in nihoc., ol whom vvime ncoount will shortly be 
given 

'I'lie llov A am! Mr^ Jndson, fiom ibw I Ti, (’ P M , arrived at 
ilmioion 111 Ml.{ anil fmmd a borne at the mission- house erected by 
l\|i (Ih.iter The aspect of allabs .U ib.it period wms truly dwrourag 
mg I\lr and Mrs .luflson applioil ihernsclves witb niuoh assiduity to 
t’ln Mndv of the laugmigi', soon after thoir arrival lud found it nttouded 
b, nimv iMIicuUies , tlu'y .snneeded, liowc'ver in pi-opuimg a tstlo- 
cliisin, airl also a *' .‘ntnarv of (Mirisliau d<»ctiincs, winch tho pieseiil 
of I fiio.i and lyjie. ItoMi the Sorampoie firolhren onahied I hem sulwe 
(|i’ ' 111 V m jnint, l)v the assis* tue.eof Mi . Hough, w ho, witn Mrs Hough, 
j lined ihem Odohei In. iolff Fliiding after lliM tli it they had paper 
ntillv !.• il foi an edilmn of HdO rnpiei of St Malliiew^s gospel, they 
( omini'm ed in (>17 thi> impoif.iul work, ai mtrodiKMoiy to a larger 
edifi.iii ol ihi! wnole Now Tostamont 
Alls Indson was, il.so, alile to colh < I fioni In to ‘id fnnalos on the 
Sihinl'n who were niienttyo while she road and oxplame.l tlio Scrip- 
I'jies. and Inur or livo chihiron comniilb’d the cat'*ehisin to momory, 
an I ofi'M It pi'Oted If to e I'di other In Do' onihcr, 1822 , Mi Judson, 
in (lie lecnvoiy of his health, and hoping to olilain tho assustanco ol 
on * nf the Ariak'iiieia lately converted at Chittagong, took a voyage to 
I Snnii aftei hu doparturo, sntn- ciri miHtaiitei nr . mr -d whii.h 
t'l' >• ne'ied the (l.•^^lructlnn nl the ini'WKMi , hut, happdv, tho evil was 
. I veil d Not till hoivever, did any intelligonce arrive rospoi ling 

Ml Jiidnio Till' 0 iptjin ol the \e,iol in whioli ho Milod stated on 
hi 1 ‘i.nn I'm h*'vis imt ililelninike (Jhittrigong , that after bein' 
f I 'I d'O’il in the bi> In |liro> in •ntln li.' nude Masulipafam, a port 
.ii.lnni nl nba-i, nil the sea ( o ist , and llntMr .ludson 1 > ft tiir* ship 
. on sli.il'dy foi M idras b.iping In ibid .i paisage bnim* (mnitbemo 
i > < It i innnlli ilh-t li ' rnicli’l K‘in.3'CK)n, iiroviou-sly to winch, Mi 
111 Ml, llniigh lui s.iiliid foi Bengal, and in torn or livo weeks 
M -ai Ciliniii an 1 Whe In-k arrn'od a,s road)utors A picoc oj 
"I ) m l wvi now piiK lustJiI, a nl a pl.ccc of vvorsbip w.u ons'lod On 
,\pid Uh Mr Judf'iiMyi “ Po day, the budding of the Z.i vat 

b n "fill I'Milly advanci ' 1 In, ihn piirpo?*’, I i ailed l<RT,.t,|i. 
i)‘i|i:> wh't Ii*o .iiniiiid ui, .i,id commenced pnb'ic woi-ibip ii flie 

II. 'll m li.igni'v i j.Ay co/niHi Ht'cd, for though I li ivo li eipemtly 
t i' ml dm niii , >d In til., ii itivue, h.H e nev.n bofnre tomliuted ii 
I >’ I ’ nj uven la.M whn li deserv'^; 4 hu name nl publin worship, ao* 

1 I ' m In liip iHo d .ici,<'piatji).i ur that phiato uiiong Clirisii.iru and 

' I I tjo'.'ii to pi , ,M h the <ya4pal fU So HI a‘l t ould .spis.ik inlelli 
' i' . I'oivi ih night ii luidly hocoiniiig to apply llu* term priMohing 
I . i. *n it pmed .m appropri'ite nu’ ming i.t mtidoui use> to niy 
II' r 1 deoilmry eyborlati.Hi .5 .ind fo.ivot jalinn I 'Pin cosigiogdtioii 
ti 111 ( 1,1 lifted of ir> persoiiM only , beside r cbdihen, Mtieh di.nrder 
1 ! , i lit ■uimn preyV.viled. mn.t of ilmin not having hceu .ircu.stoined tv> 

' 1 I ni.inin woid'tiip May tho Loid gr.ant his hlossmg on ntlenipls 
I'.f' iig.eil weakiuiii auif under great diijadvantageu, and .dl tUn 
* I w ill I),' Ins." 

\!i I M. dndMin had Ihni co'mnonced public par. iching. Mm Jnd- 
"I I.- nm.'d her lurnalo mnotingr whicdi wero given up, fiorn the 
' ' I *i d ii It'’ nl the Binnansaronnd llmm, at tno ttmeof thoir gnvoni- 
'' •' dull' -illi,' ' They wore att'jiuled by thirtoen ynimg married 
V ' " * O I ’ ,it ibom said, slu appeacc 1 ta hcrsvilf like a blind poruon 
I ' ' .•'■fill..; In s'ji' And another affirmed that she boIiBVud in 
('"I't Played in him daily ami lukod what else wits necessary to 
m 1 Cl’ her a umI disciple of ClunKt “ I told her,” .s.iys Mrs Judson, 

‘ ,a;miJ 4 t not Oiily .so// thru ,Vu,’ believed in Ohrut, but iniiat behove 
won all b.’o li ’ irt She again a.skud vvliai were some nf Ihe. evidences 
ol !if;li(*vii.M with the heart. I told her tho rniuiiior of lile would he 
rha.igcd, bill <n»e of the best evidence! she could ohlaui would bo, 
wbon others came to quarrel wuh loir, and use abu.sivo Isnguago, iff so 
f.ir from refilialing, she folia dlaposiuon u» boar with, to pity, and to 
pr.iv for them The Birman women are particularly given to quar 
ridling . aud In refrain from It would be a most decided evidence of a 
change of heart. About this timo the missionariea had gome mtcrcsting 
visitors, among whom W'ero Moun^ Nau, doscrilaal a.s thirty five 
ytiir.s old no fiinil/, uildJlmg abilities, quite poor, ohhgod to work 
for hi 3 bviiig, \vh) c.iine, day after day, to heir the tnuh, Moung 


Shway Oo, a young man of pleasant exterior and of good LiicumslancC.*«, 
arul Moung Shway Bonn 

The misnionanes having heon for some time satisfied conrornliig the 
reality of Ins i el igion, voted to receive him Into church fellowshij) ; 
and, ou the fnllow'ing Sabbath, Mr. Judson remarks. “After the usual 
roiirao, I called him liefore me, read, and commented on an appropriate 
portion of Scripture, asked him sevmal questions toncernine 
nope, and love, aud made the baptismal prayer; having com lulled to 
have all the preparatory exerciaea done in the Znyai AVe then pro- 
ceeded to a large pond in the vicinity, the bank of which is gr.n cd 
with an enoriiiom imaso of Gaudama, and there administered haptiHin 
to the first Birman convert This man was subseiinenily employed by 
the missionaries as a copyist, with the primary design of airordmfr him 
more ample instruction. In November, two other Birmans,- Moung 
Byaay, a man who, with his family, had lived near thorn for -omc 
lime, had regularly aitondeii worship, had learned to read, tlioncb r.(i 
years old, and a rcmarkiible moral character; and Moung Tluild.ih, 
who was superior in the generality, had rend much more, and hinl been 
f(»r some time under insirucinm, — applied by means of very mlere^nii'^ 
statomonts for baptism, winch was administered by then paiiicol.ir 
request at amwot, November 7, and a few days after, the three ton- 
verts hold the lirst Birman prayer meeting at the Zavnt of thcnM wn 
accord 

In the midst of lllc.^o pIea.Ming cirruni.Mtaiicrs. Mr AVheeInck who 
had long been miwull, left K ingonn, .ind soon afterwards died, nntl •'» 
violent a ap'/ii of perset iiiion aiosi’ ih.it tin* Zayat was .’dmost decnrlcd 
and Mr Judson and Mi Holni’m determined on presenting ii mcMiioiinl 
to tile young king A.s tho oinpi’ior t .innot be. ajiproarbcd without a 
presoiit, the mission.at tea rcsolvud to offer onu appropriate to their eb.i 
i.nler -the Bible, m six \olunieH, lovcied with gold leaf, m Biiman 
style each volume benig mclofied m a tieh wrapper 

After an anxious and jierdous voyage, they obtained an mlroduriion 
to the king, siirroumled by splendors exceeding their expectation, 
when, aftci a long confci cm e, Moung Zah, the private nniuhtci of 
stale, interpreted his roval ma tei 's will in the following terms “In 
regard to tlie ohps ts of vmir pennon, his maicstv givei^ no older In 
regard to your s i< led books, bis iMiijcHt) has no use for them, take 
them away ’’ After a temporal v reviv.il r»f tluii Imjies, the misi lona 
1 le I found that liu’ ])oMey of the Birman got ernineni, in regard to the 
toleration of any foroign lefigion, is preciMely the aarne with ilie 
Chlnoae , Ihnl itisquile out of llio (luesiion, wlieflier any of the »aih- 
jeitsof tho empeiot, who embrace a lol Igion diflorent from hia own, 
will be exempl from punii'iUment , and that they, in picsj-ntinga peli 
lion to tb.it effect, had been guilty of tv most cgiegious blundm — an 
unp,ir<lonable oficnee 

In Febiuaiy, they reUunodlo lUngoon, and nftei giving the tliiee 
disciple” a full under'^tiindiug of the daiigcr.s of tlujir (ondition, fouoii, 
to ibei! g.e It ihlight, tliivt they appeared ndvam ed in 7, cal and enf'i'’y ; 
and vied wilh ea< 1\ other m living to explain away dilbi ulties, and to 
ciuivince the le.ich.us that tho cause Wtis not quile desperate 

All! 1 iniu h con.sideralion u was 8ub-,cqiienlly resolved that Mi 
(y’olin.in ‘'honld procc’ d immediately to (ffiitlagnng colb'i t the Arra- 
kaiU’U' tonvestK, who speak a language Himilar to the Birman, ainl ate, 
nisfei the government ol Bengiil, and form a station to which new mis- 
lonaiies inighi first lepair, and to vvhirh hh fellow-laborers sliouhl flee 
with tho.se of the. disciples who i ouldlcave the tountrj, if it shmiUl be 
rcndei'iul r.isli and iiscdeKs to coniinue tit Rangoon , and that Mr innl 
Mis Jndsou should lem.tin thore, in case circumstances slumld prove 
mnie propiliou.^ 

I’livai.’ worship was now rcMimcd iii the Z.nat, ihe fioni doors btuiig 
clr.sf'd , but 'bortl> aftcru.inls it vv.is abandoned and a mom previously 
o'-rupicd by Mr Colmaa, who died noon alter hisarnval at Cwttngong, 
w<is appropriated to tbi ' pin pose Inquirers increased, in)tvvith.st aud 
log .inrouudmg dilUcultics uud piospet livo sufferings, and five pei ,oi. i 
vvoi*’ iMpti/.ed Amone the-c weie Miib 'Men lay, tho piinripal ont ot 
Mtii JuiHon’ < feui.ib* ( oinpnuv, ,uid Moung Shwriy-gnong, a learlier 
I'f I onadei.vble dHliiu Hon, wlio .ippe.ired o.i Ins first ai rpiaint.uK e 
With the mis ,ionaii<‘- to be ball deist and half sCt ptic, find who had fo; 
.1 long time enc'ired ui tliopulafion with tlum A Mxlh was addcil to 
this >11 ,od c.omnuniiiy, after the nussio.ianc.s bad visited Bong.il m 
i onsi’qneiicc of the di .ircssmg stale nf IMis .Iu<hon’” health 

Ml! .Tudson's mal.uf) increasing, she compelled, in AmniHi, lo 
!'mlnrk lot l»eng\I on liei way to America, and bur huslinnd w.is left 
at Rnignon alone Two aftunqiH were nifule iqjon the life of Mouii" 
Shway giumg, hut, provideniially, ho escaped Moung Thahlah, the 
second loiivcrt, oxpued alter iin illncs*, of I'J hours Three mule iici 
mms Wr’i ' b.ipHr.!'!! Mi Judson wtis i.uh h rcfreBlu'd by the arm iil 
of I>i and Airs Price , but bis ex[>eclaiu)us of fimsihiiig the Naw 'l\'s- 
tam-’nt wiibout mterruption were blasted by the arrival of an oidei 
fioin the king, aummoum!* Dr I’rico to Ava, on at count of lits medu a! 
skill , and on Auuuat i.'l he led Raugixin with the dot tor. hoping bv 
nie.m^ to gam Home, fivUinrr in the capita! and the paluco, Ali, Hough 
siinerinteiulmil iho uik,siou m tlie luterim 

in December, ATis Judson telunied, and piocf-oded With AT* 

Jnd^ou, who h.vl dining her iilisence been making prcparalioiiH foi 
that pin poHc. to Ava In the AI ay following, the vvai biokc out be- 
tween th- Bung.tl and Bnineae govi’rnnient.s, and dining the greater 
piitof It, continuance. iVIi Judson was toullneti lu pnsou and chain*!, 
at ami in tlie vicinity of Ava, Mis Juddoii, however remained at 
liberty, and was pornutted. though under diftii.iilt t ncuiiirttance.s, to 
mmwtor in aomc degree to ilin wanta of Irr suflenng husband. At lIu, 
dose of 4ht* war hUo relurnod with huu to Rangoon , tmin whence, m 
the lalU'i part of June, 1826, with a view to tho formation of a new 
mudion.ary siaiam, they prof.*eMled to Amherst, a place which had 
been scleciod for the site of e new town, hut at that time a vvildoriie.tiH, 
with the exception of a few Iwimboo huta, erected fJir the accommoda- 
tion of part of a regiment of sepoys and a few nalivc.s Having left 
AJra Judson m tho place as comfnrtahlo as circuin.stancea would per- 
mit, Mr, Jiid%i rotnrnod to Rangoon, and procecdiul with the envoy 
to Ava, as mierpreior. Mrs. Judson, as somi ns was practicable, com- 
nienced a native school, which con, si itcd, at the lime of her lUbess, of 
about to pupils But after an intornnUcnl fever ol nearly a month’s 
cnnti.iu.incr, t\ii< oxccllcni and devoted woman closed her eyes m 
ileath, in th>* aiMcnc!* of h^r iffoclitiuate iiiiil zealous husband. 
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KAROTOGNA* one of tbc Hi*rvey Kslands, in the Pacific ocean, 
about 19'^ S lai , lod'-* W Ion , conlaiimig fi.Ot)U inhabitant*) 

For an account of the miawion on thn island, see Gnatangiia, Ava- 
rua, ami Akokagni 

KFI) RIVER feJETTLEMENT; a trading; esiablishment of the Hud- 
son's B.iy company, on Red nver, abtuit r>9 jndea S of its entranre m 
lak (3 Wmnipe?. which is defended by fort Douelass It is :i2f> mtlee in 
length. It wa‘< formed in 1812, and contains about 700 settlers, besides 
Canadians and hall-breeda, who are very numerous W Ion 98®, N 
lat. dS® 4(r ^ ^ 

In 1820, the Rev, Jolin West, chaidain to the company, catablished 
a scliool lor the lienofli of the Indians, aided liy 100 pounds from the 
C M *V The success of his aft orapl was such that the society sent 
otlier laborers to his aid. Two places of worship have Ijoon provided. 
In the rnulat ol much {iiitward distress, it appears, from the missiona- 
arxoimis. that their mini'ifrt/ has been aiiomlcd by many encou- 
raffing circimiBianceH 

The present stale of the Red River mission is pnwporous. 

REGEJVT: a l<*wn of liberated ne/«ro<j.s, Sierra Li-one. Western 
Africa, six miles S 8 E of Fieetown, mlhe Monnlam district It has 
a liealthy and highly romantic situation In 1823, the number ol Idje- 
r.ited Africans was nmre iban 2,000 n large sKme cluirrfi, 80 feet by 
GO feel, had been erei led From IslG to 1823, the Rev W, A 11 
jedmson laliororl in this jilace, with great energy and nucc csh 

The Christian Instil iilmn, o.-.ul)li.slie<I at Lrnr’tter Afoutitui/i^wus 
u moved to this place, m H20. with ilie design ol rendering U a semi- 
nary m which the uuhi pioniismg youths in tlic colony may lie edu- 
catod for sc lii>ol masters .uul mi.wionanes to iheir diftbient tnlies. Tina 
msliiution ii.H since iieon removed to Foucah Hay 
The Rev Mr Johnson ilied. May 3, 182J, much CRteemed and la- 
mented by the i ominnriiiv aioimd linn, and esjiecially bv multitudes 
of the once wren lied ami degraded sons and diHiighteis of Afrit a, whom 
lie was the infitriiment of hrioiMiig out «d darkness into marvellous 
lifflil Various lalKirers have Mnr e tliat ])eriod been employed at this 
place, but the tiiuls that have irwen iiiveta ii with a deep and nielaii- 
t holv iiilere.st. , , 

Mr Belts thus speaks of the two classes of children of which the 
schools now consi'>l 

‘‘ Tlio beliavior of the liheraln.l children is as g(««l as ran re. 1 j 90 n. 1 bly 
he expected frtiin i»Oor child rcu, no wliose tender minds the first mi 
preisioii j were iniide by the eirnrs and vir es of hoatbeiusm I have 
tieen mm h stnu k b> the contrast lietweea these children and those 
who were boin ol liberated parents, ami have been tefired in the tt»wn 
thee l.isT appeii mine intelligem, li.mK, and bappv. and ha\e the air 
of liberty in their whole (Iftporiment . nhile the others exhibit, in tlieir 
dowmast. timitl, and 'suspicion-) mien, tlie aj)p''arance of a seivilc and 
onpiessed IMCe 

“ 1 regret ib.ti there are many nice little girli,. heiongme to the people 
of lU» town, who have no insirm tion , tliero hem" no ftmi.ilc heie to 
lake charge ol a gills’ sihool A little w Inin previous to that tr>mg 
dispoiisal’oii of Pr)»videiue l»y wim U 1 was tV'pnvcMi ol niv dem v\ile, 
\\K hid freqiienllv a numliei of pUMs.int lidle » hildren come up into 
our pii/A.i, a.skiiig u« to let limm « oiiie to m honi A .steady and clever 
wiMtuu. capable of actnig as t'chonlnu-xrevs. would be \ory valuable " 
At (jlinstmat. D.ivid Noah gives ih. following view of this Malmn - 
“The r'*enl,ir number of eoinrnumcantH .iiieiiding the Fold's supper 
at tins time, IS and their outward condm (, foi the most jiarl is 

good The general atteml.uire of (lie p.'o|iie ,ii divine airvice, on tlie 
.Sal iluth day , is eurouragmg, but on week davs veiy few attend, m 
( onseipienee of many ol the men woi king at Fieitown Iknh morn 
ing and evenin'’: siMVice is legukirlv keiji, .iml divine service thice 
times on Sundays The present slate of Rem nt is much to be l.mieiii 
eil Wo are now as sheep williniii a .sheplierd The harvest truly i-s 
lilenleous. hut the laborei'. are tew may wa piay ihit the Lord will 
Ik* pie isod to send out more lahoiers im<»bis lurvest ” 


The T^v C L 1' HneiiHel has lately departed for ific colony, having 
tendered his services to ihu society with an express view to the eilura- 
tion of the Afnc.m youths. The fieiincni 1 ohsi.s wliich the society has 
ausuiined, in the removal, by sickiies!, ,,i il.-aih, of person.-' employed m 
the tmasion, have hitherto been nn obstai le m the elficiencv of the iu- 
stmitwri. The subject has for some time oi '‘iipieil the attention of the 
committee, and they have come to tin fixed dcuonmuation of prosecut- 
ing, by .ill means in their power, and in any place, whether m Europe 
or in Africa, which may ultimately piove moi.t eligible, the education 
ol lutclligunt and pious natives, with the view of their liecommg (^bria- 
tiiin teachers among their countrymen. In pursuance of thin plan, 
they have plac eil two African youths under the care (»f a clergyinjm in 
the we.st of Englund. 

The following is the report from Regent, of March 25, 1831 Ave- 
rage congregation, 65(» , week day, 180 (Jomrmimcants, 18U. ('.mcb 
dates 1 15 Bay scholars, 32.5 , evening, OH ; 8und.iy, 1.5R Population, 
1099 Instiuciion w much v.iliied by the people On Sunday, the 
chinch !*» crowded even to the doors 

RHTO, a station of Hie N. Hi fii in Eastern Archipelago Wenimk, 
niwsumarv 

RILE LAKE, n .sni.i]l lake in T'jipei fVin.ida. where tlie A M. 
Af »V have a nilsHion The followiii" ai eoiml we fitke from the Uejiort 
of the Canada (/'onfereiit c Mib.sionury soLiety — 

“Tie- ( onmieneenient <'f tins greni work wa-s at llamillnn. New- 
) istle district, during the sittina of the c»>nfeieuce in Sejitember last 
About twenty attended on ho means of instruction with great attention 
for sevei.il days, ami siiowed an miie.isjng concern for the comforis 
of rclij'uin, ami m the afternoon of the annivcrHiiry of the society, 
while tin ir n ligiouH fi lends were engaged in prayer mi their behalf, 
the whole mimbei <»f tweiitv pfofes,sed to experience a change '* 

“On the ri'iiiin of these voiing conveifis to their friends, two native 
Christians, lle.tver and M)>scs, were employed to accompany them, for 
the piiipose of siieiaMhcMiuc liieir faith and expl.iiiimg to their jiagan 
brethren the religion of Chriet The\ nu i a lar'm body of them on an 
island in Rico lake, find here, lor seveial days, they exbnrte)! tlie 
iiniltitiide to reivenlance .mil fHilii m Ibe SuMor The efiVflswere, 
that those who pracuseil rm.hantments tbiow aw.iy ilieii ‘ineduine 
baa,’ tlv* use of spirits was de-) onlmucd, tliey iu'came more tleanly 
111 Ibmr apparel, and decent m lh*‘irmod(. of living and Hu wranglings 
of drunkmuio.ss weie exchanged foi the ‘ go(«l will’ ol tlie gospel ami 
the tlevoHons of religion The mode ot instruct ion now pursued was, 
toempl.iy aomt of the moie cxporicm ed of the name ChUHlmn-, who, 
with the asswt.'uice of oui nmii,'.ti*r^. uim’ht ihoni to memorwe in their 
own lani'u.igi certain i>oi lions of the Senptme-. Mich ns the ten foni- 
nviiidmentH .and the Loid’s pr.nei As oHen sus tin* Lonvcrlw h.ive 
hceii in&triirted 111 He* a* poriions wa h .as m the nature of the ordi- 
names, ihej luivo been .'nimilted lo baj'tism, .md afleiUiUd In the 
Lord's suppm Tlu*n fine (or Hie word |h .irdeiit, luid they imyuovo 
every opportimilv ol heinuu' it , ami lor this purpose ihuv generally 
attend our quart«*il) vi .ifimons Somelinie.s Hie iiimriiut preachers 
\ i-'it Hieii eiicamptoeiim where the fue sure to hnd a pl.tce set apart 
for reli'uous worship, limit ot br.im llc^ and bai ks of frees Here Hio 
iuivsioii.il y cxpl.itn'i to Ho m the Iriillu. of religion by comp.aiisons and 
m l.iugua"e adapted to then c.ip.icjtv Three of these hnlmv thufn>{s 
an now st.nubng on tinec 1 -kinds lit difleient p.irts of Rii e hike, whero 
Hiese • f'hnslKins "/ Iht ufintls' liohl then di \otionf< when enenmped 
I!i Hm.ye plates Tiin bodv h.ive often expiessfd then wishes foi a 
't hool, ami tiiey are al .* eariie -ily desiioim (<ir .a liorm , wliere they 
m.iv ( ultivate the m»i 1 and ent-iv' imne u gnl.irlv the means tif grtu e ” 

KU) BUENO, a tlalmn o! Hv* / M N . on the island Jam.'iu a, IG 
miles liom Kmgsitui 

Rt>BV TOWN, .1 Mation of tlu' L M S on Tiduti, one of nut 
Oemgi.iii iNlauda W Ilenrv, im.ssion.iry 

RLNOPORE, aatatum of Hu* Ser.impore H,ipti.st‘*. 'lb niilRS E by N 
of Dmngpp)ire, begun iti l''’i-i .loius nuseionarv 


8 . 


SAUAMAHL; a Huhordiuate nation to Dmagepi»re. 2‘» miles N W 
of ih-it Htation. and 25H milot fiom 8orampore, uiidei the eaie ol the 
Senimpoie Bapti.scs. 

H Smyho is missionary al SnliUiialU S K.ireiio. nssiM.mt (.om 
mmmanis, 1(5 Pooplc, who are clueOy Moh.unmed.ms', linen with 

unit h .ittention No fruit has v el apjK'ured Si'diwls .are improving 
SAIIEBGIJNJ ; a sUHoii imdoi thec.iieof the Serampore Htpliam, 
n“) milojg N E of Ser.aniptne, commoiiced m 18i).5 Smylu , iiti)- 
iSiou.irv, With two uaiivR as.sistant.s Mr Ignatius T'eiiuindey, a very 
faithful tialive picather .it tliw .station, died on the 2Gtli of Deremher, 
1 iio in the anin of his liretliren ai SiT.tmp Me 
J Pariy in now mcssionarv at 8a.helimm|, with foui native assisi.inw 
In foot schools there H an .average aUeml.iiuc oj 2l2 boys, .ti id 
Christian fitmales The sUtion ]»ossi>sse.s pei ulnr .adv.miages lor the 
(iHs-nunation of iruHi . xr 1 . 

SALEA1, a town of WHStern India, ol GH.HOO mhabiunts. N l.it. 
12*’, E Um 79®, surrounded by populous villages A mission was 
roinmnnced in this plae« m 1827 by the London Missionary society. 

George Wiilion i« now lUKsionary at Salem One native preacher, 
fuul one native assistant Two Tainul services jiro contmned on . tin- 
day. About 200 iKior people recoive alms on Monday Services are 
al;^o held during Hie week in C.tnarese and Telmigoo 
five English nchohir.s. ; Teloogoo, Lit Tamni, 242 iau 

imssiomiry, Henry Crisp though early cul otl, labored not in va n 
SALEM; iisiaiion *4 the W S among the 
rica The mission is represents as in a very f 

mg the year 1831, the childien ot the school repealed 18.825 verses oi 
the BiWIfi, and 2,78.3 hymns. _ . w* 1 ivr»- \v«Hn 

SALOmCHI , the ancient Tlmssabniica, in ^ Mi* J™; 

who lately visited this pi-'ico. found about 22.00C) Jevvs am w 
formed there wore about GOfHW) on the confinca He circuhued more 
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tiuu 2(H> Biblfs ami Tesl.imenth among ibcm ami stm k up a prmJa- 
mitimi on the walks, briefly dechr.Uorv of the gosjjel In a lew hours, 
2ik)H .lows asbembh'd around, .md read it 

Rev Me.ssm Dwight midSf lumfMor, of the nnssuiu at Constanimople, 
viuted Salonichi III I 83 .i, ami spoke m warm terms of the misbiomiry 
l.icilmos held out Hie.re 

SANDY I.AKE. a station of Hw 4 i? C F At among Hu* Gjib- 
was, in Miciugan tearitory E F Ely, leacbei .and ratei hist A 
pch.vol has been" esta 1)1 ished A1i.ssinii cominericril in 1^ > > 

SANDWICH ISLANDS These islands were discoveied by c.spiain 
Cook, alKMit u Haifa century since .md named, m honor of his p.iliori, 
the earl of Sandwich, first lord of the admiralty, the SAynwieu Lc- 
ANUS 'I’hcv are IH m numhei . eight are mhabUei! am two are Iwu- 
reii rocks nrinciDallv resorted m by fiahernieii They he within the 
18^ .wind N l«t., .tud between 

nP 53 ' ami IGO® If>' W. 1"M from Greenwich, about one Hmd of tlie 
dwtmicc from Hu* wostm n emwi of Mexico towarflf the e.i.stern shore.s 
of China They aw largm than the Society i.slands or anv of ho 
neighliormg clnstera- The. following tahlc gives the length, hre.idlh, 
and arua 


AV//«e Brnidth Amt 

Hwwnvv, y'7' ‘lOHf) 

j\jaui. 18 29 GUI 

Kauri i, 4fi 23 o£l 

KuUinawa, 11 8 GO 


Name Length liicadlh Aink 
Ranai. 17 2 

Mohikai, 40 • 

Oahu, 4G 23 G20 

Niihaii, 20 7 » 


Taiira ami Moriklni, barren rocks 

shJipe an equilaU‘raI triangle It f ;’ , X* Gist land seen from 
ami on account of ila great elevation is ,,f Uw nu.nn- 

vosseb approaching the .^.-imlwii li wl.mds Tlu siimuic 
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taina is about 15,000 feet. Tl»e greatest part of tlie land tapablo of cut 
titauon 13 found near Ibe pea-ahore ; along whicUthe towns and vUIa* 
gas of ihe natives are thickly etrown The po|>u!!at<»n h ufojut S3, 000. 
Mail) IS Hitiiatod in latitude IdO*^ N. and Ion. 157'^ W At a distanre it 
appears like two distnict islands, but on nearer upiiroach a low isth- 
mus, about 9 miles across, ts untling the two penmsulas The 
whole island w entirely volcanic. The inhabiuints aro JS,0U0 or id0,t>00 
Kahur.iwa is low, and )s deBiiiute of almost every species of verdure. 
Theie are 1ml few, settled residents on the island. Kanal has about 
2000 inhabttania, and Molokai 30tJ0. Oahu is a heawtiftil island, and 
very roiuantjlo and fertile. The whole island is volcanic, and, in many 
parts, extinguished <*r.iL«rs of largo dhnBiiBioiw may be seen. The hai- 
bor of Honolulu w tho best, and indeed the only aecuro one al all tunes, 
In the Sahdwich mIumIs, and is more fraquentgd by foreifu vessels 
than any other Somjiime.s more than 30 are lying al anchor at the 
siuiiu time. It Is the treituent residence of the klA^ and jltinci|)Al 
chiefs The population of Oahu is about 20,000. itauai is a moun- 
tainous island, and exceedingly romantic in its appearance. The popu- 
lation IS about 12,000 Nuhau is a small island, and has but few Inna- 
bifonts, '- 

The climpte of the Sandwich islands is pot iuaaluhriOMs, thmigli 
warm find debilitating m an I'.uropean ooiistitutlon Here isno wmler; 
andtho principal vfui.iiion m the uniformity of the seawns is occa* 
Slimed by the frequent and heavy rains, whicii usually fall between l>e- 
rouiberand March, .uni the prevaletice of southerly and variable winds 
dll rm? the same soabon Tiui sod la rich In those parts which have 
long hrten free from volcanic eruptions. The natives are lu general 
rathei above the middle ^iniure, well formed, with fine muscular litniw, 
o|Km cuimtenanciis, and features frequently resembling those of Kuro- 
poans Their gait w graceful, and sometiiruMi stalely. Their com- 
plexion H a kind of olive, and sometimes reddish brown. At the tune 
of the (iRcovcry, in ca]>lnin (look estimated the population at 400,- 
UOO They do not now i3XC«0od 130,000, or 150,000. The rapid depopu- 
lalmii, which has taken place within the last 50 years, is to lie attri- 
butefl to the frequent and dopopuUting wars, to the ravage.s of a diacaso 
introduced by foreigner!, aud to tlie awful effects of infanticide. The 
loc.il smialion of the WainUvu'.li i‘5l.inds Is very tinpgrtant. They are 
frequently lesoried to bv vessels uavlgating the northern Pacific 
On tliR north .are the Ru s-u iu sRUleruents in Kamtschatka and the 
uci,ghiK»riiie coast, to the n''ith'WCi>t the islands of Japan, due west aro 
the Marian hIiiiuIs, (jlim.i, Ac , and on the east Califoriiia and Mexico. 

The circumstance! wiiu li led lotho establiahment of the American 
mission on tliese island’,, and of llic departure of the missionaries, are 
thus described in th'- Missionary Herald 

‘‘ For sever.il vean pu^l, (IS2f)) the eye.s of the nhri.stMn coiniuuiuty 
have been fixed upon Hawaii, and the neighboring islands, as an in- 
vum" field (oi mission 1 17 labor. Aiiention was fu at drawn to this 
moil di'liglit/nl cluster in the tiorLliurn Pacific by the f.irt, that some of 
the nativos, piovide.ilially cast upon onrshoros, were leceiviug the ad- 
vantages of 11 Idieral and Christian education, and had apparently he 
come the snb|ecls of tint spiritual cluwigo, which alone could tit them 
to he nseliil to tiif'ir countrymen In tlie highest Koiise The hopfj that 
they might loiuin to their native island.!, accompanied liy f.ulhtnl mis- 
Hionaries, and beiiin-Mtu. orte.r.s of mercy to ignorant aivd perislung 
multitudes, was gi-*allit Htrengtliened by the wondeihii displays of di- 
vine grme III tlie isinndi of t!io southern Pacific. The lamented Ohoo 
kiah WAS iinxniud V lo,ikinyi for the day when he ahoulil emlurk on 
this vovage of hemivotonco and of Ohriaittaii' onturprise, I’Uough it 
.seemed good to I lie I..or 1 of missions that his youug' servant should not 
be einploviid, A) had lieon desired by himself atnl others, hut should be 
called to the en|oyineni3of abettor world, divine wisdom had prepared, 
as we trust, otliei agents to aid iu acooniplKshlng the s.ime ble.ssed de- 
sign 

“ The porii^Kl arrived, soon after the lost annual ineeimg, for seadum 
forth a uimioii, which had boan thu3 coi>ietnplated , and which hid 
rx'( lied the hvelraai iutdrast, and the most pleasing antic IpoiionH 'I'ito 
passage httVlo|r ^heeii engaged, and oUtcr preparatory armrigoraeuis 
made, the misirOu fiimUy'a.sseml)lfd in Boston, «n the i2Lii ofCk^tolier. 
It consisted of twerifv-tWo persons, and preaonted a most interesimg 
colleciion, rarely If over surpsiist'd on a similar occasion. The Kov 
Messrs Bingham and Thurston had been ordained os minialei's of the 
g(»spiq Mr Daniel Chamlterlam, of Bronkfiild, !VIiiesAchu.sfHt8, a far 
mer m the prime of 11^ who, by lt^Qt|<try and giHKi inatiage- 

inenl, was placed in v^ty eligible woftoly cii*iht|iuslunc€t3 ; Dr. Thomas 
Holnnn, who Ivad just flirdal\fli(l hla eilwvatkm for liie practice of 
medKanc , Mr Samuel lyhiUiejr, atfiudent Ift'kjale college, capable of 
b»Mng employed as a caiochjM, scilKioIpaaMer.'or mei;hahic \ , Mfi. Samuel 
lluggles. u calechiei ami schoelmastet; and Mr, Elisha Lmknis, a prin* 
lea having previously offered Ihepwwttts 'foV this service nnrl been ac- 
cepii«d, went fiutli, dosirous of of civilised communi- 

ties, .13 well aa the blasshigs af thejj&BHgil, ’ mf, Cjhkhtbgrbtin had been 
ih ) he.id of a family fu 13 him' a discreet 

And pious wife and 6 prommug cbMVSn; pl^nlrtislsone who have 
been named had formed recent iiv«rt%MaltonsxJeihj»;,ahd obtained, 
a! helper.! m the work, well edtihklsd WjifgiiirW tlltf thMrW character 
tor piotv and virtue. To thif c«Aky Thomas 

H qv«>, William Teunooo, and Jrhhn natives of the Sandwich 

islands, who iud liecn educated at thfe d^eigii Mission school, in- 
etructed in the doi-tn icR and duties of GhristiaYffiy, ami made p.irtaker», 
a.s Wjw cUaritifoly haped, of Hnlrituai and everlasting blessing.!. 

“ On .^lurdtty, Oi to!>er 23d, the mission family embarked oa board 
the brig Thaddens. eapiam Andrew Blanchard. 

'‘It ij proper to niuntioii horn, witli expressions of gratitude Jo theau* 
preme Disposer, ilia astonishing change which took place al the Sand- 
wich islaudrt jU3t.)t the time the mission arms wore embarking at Bos- 
ton. To the surprise of all who h.id been accpiaiuted with those isi- 
ands, the government and the people unanimously, or nearly bc», do- 
iftrmmod to abandon iheir idols, and to commit them with all the monu- 
ments of idolatry to the flames. This was done at Hawaii, then at 
Oaluii and thou at Kau.ai, with no dissent much Ics.; opposition ex- 
cept that m the former of the.se islands a chief of secondary influence 
stood aloof from the whole proceeding, and prenervod an idol which 
had been presented to him by Tamahumaha The accounts, given by 
eye-witnesses, are perfectly lixplicit nnil harnioniOMS, ns to these facts 


Tumoree, king of Kauai, expressed himself as being exceedingly de- 
sirous that missionaries should come and toarh the jveoplc in read 
and write, as had been done in the Society hslands. Thi« he ditl in 
conversation with Aiucrnan .<st a captains and wrote a letter to the 
same effect by the vesst l which lironght thi.v intelligence, addroseed to 
his son at Cornw.'ill. This sou, though not atlachod to the mission, 
sailed with the niisskmad^ apd, professod a desire to befriepd them, 
and to promote thobatiso Itia countrymen. It Is ho{>ed, 

that he was rofiltvkl by In tleaKh and peace, several mouths 

before the abova-niontioih^ teller, the prlnci|»al object of which was 
to s^dicii his .arrived ih thW cotintry, “ 

^‘T^e pr'mciiNU tntons Trovklensiilt..usGd to bring about this 

surpri^tng result^ wiuii^ contmuatly rnpeoiii^d rumor of what had been 
done ha the Soc^iety ialanoSt aftd^tlfte contimiidly. repeated aseurance of 
our sea-oaptaius ttpd sailors, that the tyhole system of idolatry was 
fixfitiih and sttipid. Thus has a nation been induced to renounce its 
gods by the influence of Christian missionaries, who res)der.|tt the dis- 
tance of nearly 3^000 rnilos across tiie ocean, Tlius, while the gosfiel 
is i>ecomlng th0 pdWer of God and the wisdom of Ood to hiany in the 
i4ahds of the southern Panflr, the disUiut runmi- of these blessed re- 
sults has made the idolaters of the northern Pacific aHhamed of their 
mummeries, and consigned to the flames the high places of cnieJiy, 
the altars, and the idols mgelher.” j 

From the very interesting letter which the missionaries wrote on their 

arrival, we extract the following. . 

'^’iTu/y 23, 1820 -“^Far removed from the loved dwellings iff Zion in 
our native land;' surrounded with pagans and strangers, we Wotpd lift the 
voice ofjffpttefnl praise' to our covenAui Father, and call c«tr patrons 
and friends to rejoice, for the Ltord hath comforted his people, aiuf minis- 
tered unto u! ah open and ahubdant entrance among the heathen. 
But here we see no altars of abprnintttion, nor bloody rites of superato 
tion. Jehovah has begun to oyorturn Uie kisthutions of idolatry, and 
to prepare the way for the nobler institutions of his own worship 
“While wc were tossing on the water.! of the Atlantic, and while the 
chip;{(ih was on her kpees boforo the Hearer of prayer, ho was cabling 
doiV^;Ahe vanlllea of the imnilion, domolibhing tlie temples of paganism, 
and noUliftK in darwhm the former pride and tlisgrac© of this j^ople. 

“ ’Wafted by the proptMous gales of heaven, we passed the dnngcious 
gtial of cape Ho^itvOn the 3fHh of January ; set up our lEbenezer iIutp , 
and on the 30th of, March arrived off the shoro of these long lost and 
long neglected 'Isleaof the Gentiles.* Bui how were our ears iwto- 
niahci] to hear a voice proclaim—-'' /w t/ie iri/derfiens nrepau- 1 ^ the 
imjf of Jehovah ; make iUraight tnlhedeeert a highttatj fur oar 
God P How wefe our hearts agitated with new, and various* and un- 
expected emotions, to hear the intetasting intelligonce — ‘T ama 11 am 

AHA IH DKAD ; THE TABOOS ABB BBOKeV; THE IDOI.S AMR BfUNT, 
Tint XTOBAIS ABB OESTliOyKn , AND Till’, Pltll STIIOOD ABOMSIIKD ’ 
This victory was achieved by tliai arm alono winrh sustains tin* iini- 
verso Ho who ni wMilom ha! ordained that no flesh should glory in 
hi! pr<*!oiue, has saved ufl from tin* danger of glorying m the linnnfili, 
and i, night us with adoring views of his majesty to ‘ stand slill end neo 
the salvation of God.* Long mdeoil <lid we expert to toil, with slow 
and painful progress, to undermine the deep laid founffiiions (»f tlie 
groH'i'st Idolatry. But He whose name alonn is Jehovah, liKiked upon 
the I’lood-Hlained superstition, erected m imsult to dlvme purity, and, 
wiihont even the winding ram’s horn of a consecrated priest, il sinks 
from hw pmaonce and tumbles mU) nuns ; and.he commands us, oa tho 
fetiblc followers of the Captain of salvation, to go qp, ‘ every man, 
otr.iight before him/ and, ' in the name of our God, to set up our baii- 

liUI ’ »» 

On the 19ihof Novomi>er, IFs22, a SBCond rcioforcemeiit, consisiing 
of 20 person.!, sailed from New Huvmi, Oonm-cticui, in join the mis- 
‘.lou At those Hlanits. They airivcd la safely. Though the missiona- 
ries have bponcallod to experience tnaiw, yet, on the whole, it has been 
jiroliably, successtui lieyoad a p.ii.illel m the-annais ofmiasipns 

“On the 28th of December, 0 ilurd rmnforermont to the mission at 
the Kindwicli Hlands sailed from New Bt*dford, in the ship New Eng- 
land, captain Parker, iiound to the Pacific The meniherN of the rcin- 
forcemsut were liie llev. Messm Dwight Baldwin, Reuben Tinker, 
and Sheldon Dibble, misMonarios, and Mr Andrew Johnaiono, who is 
to be associated with Mr Chamberlain as superiflfondent of secnl.ar 
rnnceiiia, in order that the latter may ho v^o more time for inspecting 
the schools. Thc.se breihron wore all ncrumpanied by wives. The in- 
atructious of the prudential commiilec were delivered to the miasiona- 
riosby tho late corresponding 8ec,rJBVary, til New Bedford, on tlie eve- 
ning of Decemlwr 22il, and were followed by some othM* ofipropriate 
eXefewe.! ** 

In 1832, a fourth reinforcement of 19 Mrstma, and In 1833, a fifth of 5 
persona, arrived at the Sant^ich islands. From the Uat report oftlm 
Board, presented October. lS34, wc give the following summary 
Island op Hawaii Kailua^ Asa Thui^iton and Artemas ‘Bishop, 
missfon.-irif.!, and tboir wjvei^. Knatpoloa, Cochran Forbes, missiona- 
ry. and wile, i/f/o, Joseph' Goodrich, Sheldon Dibble, and David B. 
Lyman, missionaries, and their wives. Outaiallone at JF/rtArc^ow and 
Kofuilti Watrnfa, O. Baldwin and .L. Lyons, mkiBionartes, and their 
wives, with 3 outitolions. 

IsuANp np Maui. Lnhaino, William Richard^, Lorrin Andrews, and 

S iUraim Sjiatihilng, piissionariest and their wives Alonzo Chapin, 
.P, physieian/and wnfe, and Mafia C. Ojgden. TfriiV/iArw, Jona- 
than S Green and Ribuben Tinker, fniSBlonarlfi.!, and thoir w'ives. 

Isi.ANO OP MoixiiCAt. Kafuaetha, Harvey U. Hitchcock and Lowell 
Smith, iui.s,!loriarie»,”lihd tftelr wives 
Island op Oxut/. ffonolufu, Hiram Bingham and Ephraim W. 
Clark, mi!3ionariPif, Gerrit P. Judd, M. 1)., physician, Levi Ohambor- 
laiii, Ruponuiemleni of neciilar concorn.!, Andrew Johnstone, teacher of 
a charily school, Siophen Slicpard end Edmund H. Rogers, printers, 
and their wive.s Wniaiva, Jnlui S. Flmoraon, missionary, outl wife. 

Isi.ANn OP Kauai Waimea, Stimuel Whitney and Peter J. Gu- 
ile k. missionaries, and their wives 

William P. Alexander, Ilichan! Armstrong, and Benjamin W. Par- 
ker. ini’ii«ion:»nc.!, aw«l tluor wives, stations assigned to thorn sinch their 
return Irom VV.whim^ton i-ilands not known. Mr. Kuggles, mlssiona^, 
and Mrs Huggles, after 12 years* labor, and Mr. Fmler, printer, who 
W'eni lot With the *a i reinforcement, haVo been comoellod to r''*vrr. 
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home on accoinit ill health Tiie late tliyimeulrthed tujd Chri'iiiau 
<ine«n, Kaahumatiu on her dyiiiJi hoU, named Kmau as her aucceSHur. 
The youiiir kintr, hnwtJV'er, virtually ahro^ntod aonio of th« most nalu- 
tary laws, and on hcmi' reinnnstriiUid wnii by the pious fthietiam Ho- 
apilt, publicly declared that be Ktok the reins of government into Ina 
olvii hands, and the power ot life and death. Yet he still recogiused 
Kinau a.'i Im a:;eut lOor iransHCting biwinesvs. He has also uniformly 
troaled the jmssi(mrirH5.s in the most friendly manner. As soon as it 
bocainf known, however, that thd laws were relaxed, there was a fall- 
ing otr in ihi" sciwiols and coiigregailons ; the R,ibbAlh liegan lo he pro 
faned by .sinful recreations. Not a few resumed their old habits of in- 
lempeniiifc, and it soon became obvious that there hud been ahiinenta- 
hl*‘ change in the m«)ral influences which luid been operating on the 
nation . 

At each of the stations, preaching has lieon continued at stated tinu"* ; 
also at a number of outstaiiona At Kailua, the ationdance in the 
morning has Uoon about 7(Jf>, nfleriioou 41K); at Hilo HOO and 400; at 
W.iduku to 1000 and *iOO, Honokihi, 1000 A new meeting-house 
h.is beou built at Wmlua PnUracied meetings have Iwen held at 
VV,iinii‘a, Kaaivakia, and Hilo, on Hawaii, and at Waialua At Hilo, 
m.uiifost good effocti resulted 

The uumli'T of iHtiv-esjvhci were able to read with more or le.S8 fa- 
cdiiy 111 June, TilO, wan,*^ 


KaiUia. 

1 ,099 

Kaawaloa, 

2,500 

IIilo, 

2 8.59 

Wnimea, 

3 ooo 

TmIi uiiii, 

1,8JH 

Wailiiku, 

7.31 


K.ilu.iaha, 500 

Honolulu, 3,HK» 

Wauilua, 1.600 

ICauai, 2,977 

Total 20,184 


There n still e grc.at deficiency <’f hooks adopted to Bi.hools Select 
Kf.liool-i liave bt'i’U V.siablished at moat of the HlatinriH, whicli are taught 
by Jhe niHsionarii'-* ihcmselves Tiie first .scH.sion of the high school at 
l«ih<una was coniinenced July 2d, 1803 In the course nf the year, 
there were Ul scholars m the school. (Ireat embarrasanieiits have Iwen 
evponenced l»V Mr Andrews, the principal, foi want of school Iwaiks. 

The amount of printing ilurint' the yoai ending June, 1833, was 166,* 
Odd copies, and 0 436.009 p.igcs fhe cvipics of bmiks printed from the 
tiegioiiingof the mission have been 776,000 , |)age.s, .13,501.800, Al>ont 
.Ids page < of new matter weie addod the past year to the Handwich 
Jsl.iriders’ library, making the whole numlwr of pages 1,988. Aliout 
.3,000 geograph le.s and 200 historical catechiams were bound m cloth 
About ouohtlfof I he Bltdo haa been Iraiialated including the ont’ue 
New TestiUieiit Another punter and bookbinder will soon pioceed to 
the aid of the mission 

Atihrtannu.il meetimi in 183.1, extending from the Tub lo the 26th 
of June, 19 mwionines weic prese.nt. These annual convocations 
luve been conducted witii greit unity of feeling and with happy re- 
«ulti 

The numlier of Christian mai riagos! lU the vaiious station-, in Oie 
ye.ir, woie 1130. The admissions in the churches i sported w« re 72 , 

( .mdidLiies, 41 . wliole numbei, 669. A public, fast w.ts prntlaimed liy 
Kiii.iuon the 3d of Mirch, 3833, which was attended by alKnt( 2,lh)0 
perseiH, inonimg and afternoon \t. several monllily com eius at Tlono- 
lulii, iie.irly 100 dollars were eoritri'mtcd by the natives alone 
The three bretliren who attempted a mission at the Washington isl- 
ands roni lined lUme but 8 months It was found impractii able to es- 
lablish a station at which more lluui lOflO peofde could he re.iddy 
r<.uhed At the same tync, several pumiiamg disti lets m the Sand- 
wich csUinds remained iinoienpied 
SAULT I)E saint marie, w a station of the A, B B 
SELINOINSK , a town .iiid nniitary siation m the government of 
Iikutsk, Siberia, about 160 miles rtimlh oast of the city of Irkut-^k, and 
.ilioiji loot) inilp .9 easterly from St FLlershuri-'h. on the Scding.i river 
It n <1 thoroughfixre for the Chinese tr.ido uirned on at Kawchla In 
li d)iiaMt.s about 301)0. exi lii-ive of those (»f sever, li vdlages K hni 
(07^ 28', N hu 51 o 16' SelmgiiHl 1 1 m the ccntiu of .ill the Burints, 
u irini ‘3 given to several iiopnlous tubes of T.irl n i m the govcrmtmni 
of likul.sk, who me, in g ‘ueial, v'ety tgnor.int, even of tins tuuoisof 
their own .sujjenliiion ; iiui i- ii n ijiuaite, as cording to their Ideas, that 
they should know them. 

Tbeir religion is .suited to their nitloleiice of mind, ns vv'ell a.'- the de- 
pr wily of tlieir ti.ilure ! , .iiid they arc* not e.isily induced to change it 
for Olio winch addru.sses the oodeistrindmg and the heait 
The following practice illustrates their predominant riiaraciensttr 
'Phe Burial procurer a prayer, wriUcn on a long slip of piper, and au.s- 
ponds U wlicre it vvill lie moved by wind or passengers, or rolls it round 
the liarrel of a small windwiil, which keep.s Ins petition in niig'ion, and 
.sritHhes hi.s ronfjcioiice that it is accpjjt.'ihly off-red to the god These 
pray mg milks are very uumerons ; and they have v-irioua. oUier modes 
of vvor.ship efjuaUy aimed to tUwir indolent bahits Indeed ilu ir whole 
s/stem H a delusitin, and their aervnees uic uiime.inmg forms. Th«-ir 
restMinis from animal indulgences are confined to the shontime spent 
ill ihoir tomple.s; from whiep they reinrn to commit all imcicanliiiess 
with greodmeas. 

They apnak the Mongolian language, hut ihcir hOi*ks aie m an im 
k.iown longue. The Sfrlin^inuk Buriata are m the ceiitro of all the Hu- 
rl Us on the east side of Baikal take, and are estimated «t alxuit 15,000 ; 
t hey have 10 Unnplcs, and not less than 2 000 lamas or chief pnesis The 
^ Viort/is/f tnha ate distingulshod for their wealth. They are divided 
into 11 irdips, inhabiting the country easterly of fselinginsk, areoatimat- 
ed at .3n,(K)0, and have' only 4 temples, and scarcely 200 lam As. Up- 
wards of iOtl.OOO males belong to the nation of Buriats , 

The Rev Mosses Stalfyhrmst, Stean, and Ytttlie, from the L M 
S , arrived m 1819, and this mission, first commenced at Irkutsk, has 
received the full approbation .and aid of the Russian government. 

Tranftliitton of t/tc Scriptures The Mongolian translation of the 
New Tesiarnmit was completed during the year 1826. The impor- 
tance of this translation of the Scriptures will ho more fully appreciated, 
wlien 11 M considorod that Mongolian is spoken and understood, not only 
among the Buriata, fmt extensively m Cninese Tartary, and In a south 
westerly direction, among the inhabitants of all the miormediale coun- 
try, from Selmgmsk to Thihot. I'lie Mongolmns Proper .arc eubjnct’t 


of the Chiis<‘se ciit|,nf. Ui.d ihe Ko^hus .nid Eluths,i\\^o under the 
same government me the v..ime l.uigu.ige 

Robert Ynille now l.durts.ir St.hngiii-k Hu Irtbors at this station 
pn'VHin hw Itineratmg moon}-' ibe --(irrfiiindmg tribe,, 

SKNEi’AS , <ine of tbe Si\ N.iHoih of luduio. 'riie remnants of the 
tribe reside m various nll.iije-, m the vve.sti rn pan of New York The 
New York Musioiiaiy -society, which vv.v.s foinuled tn 1796, established 
a iniS‘«ion among this tribe in l8l 1 Mr J, H Hyde, m tin* capacity 
first of teai lier, then of catechist, ronimiied witli them fioni 1811 to 
1821. He translated several poitioii-- ol liie btnptnres mio the Scnec.i 
language, which were printed In 1821, the hummou vv.i^ iransterred 
lo the care of the Union Foreign Mission.ary .'(ociciv In 1^26, n was 
transferred from that society ii> the A B f’ PM Tlic- nUIioii i.-i -1 
or r> iiiilew from Buffalo Rev Asher Wright, imi«.sion.'iiy, and bts 
wifo and A.soimth Bishop now reside at the .8{*ne( .i station Tlie c \\\m h 
has Iweii very severely tried on m count of dissensions on the sniiieri 
of selling the land ifmi letnoving 3Ti Wright is jiursiurig the -tmly 
of the Si'neca language 

SERAIMPOUP. ; a town in ib<‘ province of Bengal, Hindostan 1.5 
miles north of (Jjilcn tin on tin* west b.iiik of tbe^ Hoogly E. Ion 8S^ 
26^ N lai 22'^ 1.5' It .oguifies tbo town of the glorious god K.tin , or 
the gloriutiH town. R.iin ft is a liiile Dani.sh settlement, m the inidat 
of an imniensaBriii--h ti-i lUorv A line of gtiod looking bousi-y sireii bes 
along the inarsi’i ot ibe riv'ei. though in no gi eat evtent 3’hcse lie- 
long to the Dane-- .ind ]''ui(>pe.'tMM whoso ninobei is very small 3'he 
pftpiil.ation i^dbont 2t»l)tM), nearly all Hindoos 'Diev generally mbfibit 
poor lund vvulhd oi b.tinlujo vvallled cottages Tin- H.iptist Seraniporc 
college 1 .S an .idmii tbly pknmed bmhliiig, with .i ( onirnrinding Iroui n*- 
vvards the llongK I-'oi the. e.irJy history of the Baptist mis-« ion s'ee 
('vi.iM-TTA 'I'hit nu'-'-ion wns comnieiicod in 1793 

In the, inomU of lleceinUcr 1800. \\w mis'-mi nines wcie graiilied in 
beholding till' fii.n ilet ided (onvert to the full), voluntarily tiie.iking 
Ills caste and boldly ein oimtering the leproarh off'hri.st On tins de 
lightfiil ocf .wioii. Kri.stno. .1 (oiiverled native, warn baptized, togotber 
With Ol. Carey's eldest non alter haviUL’, a few d.ivs tieloro I'ublicly 
rem»unc,od c.iste, by e.itlng vvith liie mi«sinnmie-, 'Phis event n']ou . d 
their hearts, and gave ibeni retu-wod cunr.ige to purane their high but 
difficuU callmg; some t»f (horn h.id now for \eiirs p.ineiitlv w.nnd 
and prayed for thirt day; somt had entered mm their be.tvenly ic'-i 
wltlumllhe gralifieaiion' of beholding it, .md one ol llnm, who h.irdlv 
survived six’ montln vv.is tarried In mi em.n i.sied --late to wiine-s .i 
scene so cheeimg to bis soul, that In* w.n .dniosi re.idv lo say with 
Simeon— “ Lot d, now letiest thou iliv seti.mi di part m pe.n e foi 
mine eyes luve seen thy salvation " Tlim- wa-. one „f tiie strong holds 
of Satan broken down, ami ilie w.iv opnied for numerous .ucehsioiis to 
the church of Ohret from thw people, hillierm t’nlienrbed m prepi- 
dices and supcretiLion. .mil nnpem'lr.xlile to all On* c('iiviLlions of divme 
truth .tmi the evidences oi the go-spel 

In tbe following ye.ir, several more renmmced rv>\<' .and were haij- 
tized. the New Tesl.unent was printed at the mis-ion press; and the 
mi ‘s'on. tries snbseipiei lly rontinued tlie work of Imnsl.iting, printing, 
and distiibuting the H( iijitures '-od poition.^ ot them and using vat ions 
other unporUnt me.isure.s to iie'inu t anil enlighten Oie he.iiln'ii 

Mr Ward gives the follovviML' short hnl interesting .u t mint of the 
flr.it attempt of a Hindoo p, pre.u h the gospel lo Ins i .ninli vmen 

M.tri h 6, 1-803 --In tbe evening brother C.m v g.ive out .i liynm 
and usad a chaplei, alter vvlm h. ol.l IVTumiiej pre.n bed in B.'iig.ilee to 
a congreg.ition ol Hindoos. Mussulmans, Annoniaiis Feiiiigalu. Eng- 
lish Ac Hi.s text VV.IS II --mall p.unphlet of hisowm wilting wba h we 
printed for him Afb-i iiinvmg a short tune wuhhivor .md rormis 
leiicv, he sal down, and with his h.iiiiK ynned mgeOter .and stn-n-died 
out, he rr.tved their .dtention He then spoke Im .ui liour wiih fuih- 
loluevs and imieit piopiielv , .md ehned t)u whoh vviOipi.iv i We, 
wore nuich plCAiM'd vvitli tins tithl aiteinpt He is the prst limdoo who 
has Iwcome .1 pieiicher Tina is anolbei new cm in the mission, f.r 
winch we have teason m bless Cod t) th.il he m.iv im r. ast- the niim- 
her off.iitlifnl naiiv. lahoieis' Tin- i. ilie ‘-i.md desidenlimi lii.il is 
to movf* the llnuloo mituni ” , 

fn I80t, the iiiMslon.trie • wete nn le.iaed lo If), liesidi,-. li.iiiv'e , and 
14 were hapli/ed In 1805 13.9 ol 'vhom vveienitiK^ wm- bap 
tized , and m 1-SOb, 21 uftini'' . , , 

III 1810, thoie were 19 ministeis .md (Intuhe^ During tin ye.ir, 
106 were hapiiv-i il, most of whom weie in .lesson In li-ri, .i f’re.at 
r.il.imilv betel the miauon. m the loss .*f their l.irge prim mg ollu ,- bv 
fire containing the IvpeK oj all tlic hcripliini.s th.it h.nl been primed, m 
the V .'due of at least 10 OtK) pounds Tins was a Hi'vere diHjiensoOon oj 
providimea- not only as the great mWa ol tiie loss ilireitened loovet 
vvtmlm then fooble affairs. )ml vv.h fi-U most ml- use'v tiy tlu-m it v' 
feared that, fltr a consideralile, tmio at least, it w-ould jmi .» stop lot lie 
niiblKation of the Scriptures uMogether Vet that God, wlm m his mii 
mte wusdoiit pulged it right tints to try them, appean'd for niem in tins 
I ri.si.s m a mo.st wonderful manner They vveie able to reutver tn-m 
the fire the mould.s for casting new types the sympithy .'ind .t us, 
tanen of their fnomis on the apiJt wo'-' iiuvst iifleeiMiiniu Iv ouereti , and 
im sooner were the tidiiiga made known m Brit.un. ihnn everv h. ait 
was alive Ui the feeling of their aituation, find every li-uul re.idy t<. • -n 
tribute towards repairing their loss rhn.siuin.s of . very deiiotnmufion 
vied with each other m the mo a solid expie.ssions of comloleme ,m» 
that in .a com fwira lively short lime, a .sum was raked and foiwai.ird 
from all parts of the kln^tlom, which more than cov-reii tin- .mif' mt 
of the damage they had sustained Several thousand <loJlar.s w-'ie < .-n 
tribmed hi the United States The tlclay thus occasioned m ilw work 
id the pirbllcation nf the translations was, however, veiy di'fire.ssmg 
they had to begin mucli ol theif labor anew; and lirul they not loutui 
.among the riibbiah the steel punches of all iho Indian langna-'e'i un 
inlurcd by the flames, ye.ars must have elapsed before limy <mini ii.ivc 
replaced tbe tyfves they had lost,. About 70 memiterfl w* re however, 
added to the churches at Scranipore and Calcuua , and . 

the year, the niissiim embraced 12 siatioiif,, containing about . 

In 1818, the missionaries purchased ground, 
lege , the objects of which are, to tram up ptpuR J', , already 

ttau miiiisirv, to augment the luhlical knowledge i f » 
omjiloyed in preaching, and to enable those wlu,, by the loss of caste, 
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hiivtf Deen leducetl tu indi^tincc, to manUAKi theronelvtiH. lu there 
were 37 pupils, under the pre»ideacy of Dr Carey, who deUvera theo- 
logical lecture» in Jien^alee In 1819-20, Mr Ward visited J^ng^land 
ami the United Stales in its behalf, and obtained 25,000 dollars. The 
niissionarios conlriboted 11,000 dolliirw from their own laViors. 

In 1823, the excellent and devoted Mr Ward was reiiiovetl from the 
toils of thiH world to the glories of another. 

In 1827, an event occurred, which was a source of pain to many of 
the friends of tlie society This was the withdrawinent of the brethren 
at Serampore, and ol the stations munediaiely connected with H, from 
the society at home Some niisundcrstaiidini^ existed between the 
brethren at Seranifioro and the coinmiUee in Ithigland, in reference to 
the tenure on which tlio jiremisos at the former ^)lacc were held, the 
college, which ihe breiliren thete had erected r.lpefly for literary ob- 
jects, iuid iho support reipnred lor the outsiations chiefly at Serampore. 
A long corresponduncs took place at difl'etent times, but the controversy 
irf now amicably flcttlrd 

The venerable Di Carey lias recently died, full of age and honor The 
infamouaiics at SeramjKiro arc Dr. Marahnirin, John Mack, John 
J^eeihinaii, Josluia Kowe, W C, Darclay, and John C Marshman ; 
3 native a.ssi.si.tnbi , 12 natives preparing foi ihe mi8.‘<ion , rommuni- 
cants, 7,'> , fiunulc scholars, 143; Christian students in college, 37 , tracts 
issued, 42,500 

SHAWNEES; a trilie of Indians, among whom the A. J3, B have 
commenced a mission 

SHAMPUKER, a village neat Ciilcutta, where the Calcutta Church 
M)8‘^lon.lry apsociaiiou snp]»ort a school 
SHARON , a suition of the U B on the island liarh,idooH, West In- 
dies II was ( ornmenced ni 1791. In the cdurse of 1829, 69 adult ne- 
grooH wore bapti/.od, and 02 admitted to the Lord’s supfior 
In 1833. at Sharon, Taylor and Clobo were missionaries Congrega- 
tion, 1178 

SIIEOilEUD’S HAliL ; a Hlatmn of the B S. in Jamaica, 16 
miles from KingsUm , 1014 inquirers. 

SHILOH , a station of the IT B. on the KlipiAaal river, in Caffre- 
hind. South Africa, m the Tambookie tribe, coinmenced in 182S. Hal- 
ter and Hollinan, missKuiarioa From June, 1830, to February, 1831, 
the inli.diitanm increased fiom 169 to 390 Mi Halter .stales inrehrU' 
ary, lo3I, that Cod w<u granlmg his ainiles to the tiuasion, that nniii- 
hers (.mm to liear tiio word of life, and that the church would not hold 
the crowded auditories In worldly dungs also they were atiundaniiy 
hhwfM'd, A large quantity of land had been irrigated 
In OcloluT, 1832, tlicn* were 63 native bou4cs in Shdoh Friwch, 
Hotfm.iri, Olid Donat*, inissionanes : <8 adults and .1 children haptued, 
27 i omriMinUMiits, 320 iiihahilaritN 
.SHORHA BAZAAR, a village m the .siiliuibs of C.ilcutta, whme 
there Is A school 

SHORTWtiOD, a Ht.viinii of Ihe B. M. A?, in Jamaiiut. 

SIAM, .1 country ol Kislorn .'t-Ji.i suiuraied from Pegu, on the vvc'-t, 
by a chain of uiounlaiuH and from Laos and Cambodin, on the east, by 
another chain it may !*(' cunsiilered as a wide v.illey lictweea two 
ciiains of mounUins 'Fhe nopulalion is hotweoii 3,(KKl,fHK) and 4 900, 
9CM1 The rid ig ion is that of Budha ( Joasiderahle success lias attended 
the lahor.sofMi Giit/Jafl'. foirnerly of the N M S , and of Mr Toiniin, 
oitbcL M S' , in Siam. (Stu* Bankok.) An Knelish and Si.iinese dic- 
tionary ii.is been ptcp.iied and the whole New 'reslament iransl.ited 
Tile L M .8' and the A If, C M .tr« aimui to commence regu- 
lar miasioiis in tliH i oonlry It h of great nnporlanco on actmmlol its 
n'l.itions u» Chin.i Mr Abeol, ol the A li f\ M , la the course ol 
the 1 . 1 -.L year m.idc an intcrosLing siirvej of some t>onioiis of this country 
Fot Ihriher jurticulats m regaullothu niissiojiin Si.iin, see Bankok 
SIRERI A , a coiiiitiy id Noi thorn Asi.v, belonging to Russia, bounded 
on the north hy the Froieii o(«an, on the west by Iho Urale.in moim 
luin.s, whii U Kijpu.ile i( lioin Euiopc, nti the Nouth-west hy fnde{»en 
dent T.irtaiy, mi the bouth hy China, on the e.ist hy the oce.in, and 
Ilehring's siruls Us length w ahoni dOIRi miles .lud its In eadlh va- 
nes. fioni llOiMo iy<M lis. Miil.u’e i.s abuot .5 (KRl.ooO (d square miles. 
Rusoa d( live I ihreo gr«‘ It adv'antrt'.-iM from Sihci i.i—proUH-tion to hei 
Eui.ip'Mii proMine^ Ironi any .dt.u k on lii.u hide, nidlioas of clear 
(ludlt. fiom the uimes, and a coiumi ri i il trade with rhma aqd Ame- 
rica The Sibeii.oi ti.ub M eii|oyed as a ntomqmlv by Die Russian 
iiierclMiiis Tiio L Al ff have e>tablished mission.s in Siberia (See 
S'u.iNbixV.sh, Khudon, and Ona.) Rev William Swan, one of ihe 
im,-!-.ion.iriuj in a .spweth befoie the L M <V at its anniversary in 
May, H32, IwiS the lollowing remarks 
‘ Piu^ifHsnf in 199 i/car.v. Ha'I this mi-. nonary juMtilu- 

iion evi-iti'd HKJ y<>ar.s ago, and had nussionarioa gone to tho^ (lartsof 
the world, they would have lonnd the l.md over run with tlmlfoiuiof 
NUperstition which law evibU-d theiu for many ceuiuneg, hut ihcre 
would uoiluvo tieeii lonnd one pnoal, properly so called, and not one 
he.uhcn leinple do^cc i.ilmg the trrLMiud Bui wlteu wo wenj thither 14 
year-, ago, we found nc.'irly 29 he.ithon twnvples rearing ifieir head,s 
.iinid tlip snow^ of Siberia, and to tluMe temples woic uttoched 4,000 
priests of the Rtidlusi bupor.nitiim The simple fact Is this, that wuh- 
in the l.ni «,ontnry, if Clui^ii ins b kvo in smuo parts lieen making the 
pro.iteai etioris to propagate the truths of the gospel, the iviwers of 
darktress Imv e noi been dorm,xni Tlieir cause has froeii making pro- 
gre.ss east waul and w«dtward, ami during the period that I have now 
mcntioiie.d, the ( anse h.is nude ]wogre.sH in those very parts where mis- 
flions have been ostahbshed , and perfhapia It cannot yot he aatd to Iks on 
the retrograde But what we have been engaged in, wo tniat, biew at 
least a tendency, and we trust wilt soori have tlw effect of turning the 
tide; and imstead of idolatry spreading there, the light of truth will 
i-oil southward and westward, to Cliin i, that grand source of idolatry. 
The Scriptures have been iran.siated into the language of the Mongolian 
tribes ; a language spoken by many of the tribes to whom we Imve ac 
cess, and sfiokeu within llie lK>uudariti.s of the Chinese empire by mil- 
lions. It is spoken and r*uul (for tlie lKK>ks in that language are nu- 
merous) from the shores of the H,ilLic, to the gates of Pekm 
SIERRA LEONE ; a British colony of recaptured negroes in lite 
ranintry of the earn© name in West Africa For the tollowmg ac 
count of tlkj early history of the cohuiy, wo are indebted to the North 
American Review. 

“ In coaseqiieace of the memornule decision oCihe English judiciary 


in the case of Someratit, that slavery could not exist upon the soil of 
England, several hundred blacks, unaccu-stomcil to the profitable em- 
ployments of a great city, were thrown upon their own resources in 
the HtroetB of London. The celebrated Granville Miarp having taken a 
peculiarly prominent jmxii In the whole atluir of the slave (nic.mon, they 
docked to him as their patron,, ami he. alter much icHection, determin- 
ed to colonize them in Afrma The government, anxiuiiB to lornovc a 
class of people which it regarded at best as wmthlese, bnully iissuined 
the whole expense of the expedition. Under such auspices, four hun- 
dred negroes and sixty Europeans, supplied with provisions for six or 
eight months, sailed on the 8ihof A]»rii, 1^67. Tlu* rcMilt was unfortu- 
nate and even discouraging The trowded condition of tin* transports, 
the unfiiVorahlc..sei:isori at which they arrived oh the coast, and tlie in- 
tcmiierauce and imprudence of the emigrania, bioiigiit on a inortahty 
which reduced their numbers nearly one iiall dunne the first year. 
Others deserted aoon aflei landing, until forty iiidividiuiiB only remmn- 
rd In J78S, Mr Bliarp semt out thiriy-niru* more; and then aruiinber 
of the deserters returned, and the setlleinent gr.id|mlly gamed stu'tigih 
But, during the next year, a controveis-v with a neiglilioimg n.'ilive 
chief coded in wholly dispcrsint'^ the lolony; ami some lime elap^^■d 
before the remnants could be agiiin collecti-d A charier of jmorpma 
tion wiw obtaiiiod in 1791 Not long afiornards, about twelve hundred 
new emigrants weie intriHiuied from Nova Fcoiia, heni;L’ onguifilly re- 
fmjees from f/i/s lountiy, who had pla< eil ihems.elve.-* under iJniioh 
piulecilqti Still, affftir.N were very badly managed Dne-lenlh of the No- 
va Sci»lianaand half of llie Europuuj«i died dunug one eeueou, as nnii h 
Iroin want of provisions as any other cauee Tr\n years aftenvards, a 
sfore-filiip belonging to the company, which hud tx’bi made ihe jpcep- 
UcU) for African produce, was lost by fire, wrtli a caigo vahiedallillcen 
ihonsaiid pounds Tiien, lusuriectious arose umongthe blaika. Wmsl 
of all, in 1794, a large Fienth squadron, wholly vviihoin provoi aiion, nt 
tacked the aeitlernent, and alihongh tiie colois were unmedi.itely 
struck, proceeded loan mdi.srmninalc pillage, Tiie books of the corn- 
jvany were RCatlored and defaced , tbo printing- prpttsc-.5 and seieniilic 
apparatus of uvery dosi.ription broken m ]necea; the rni nnntanrs 
office deinoUshed, and the buildings gonendly consigned lo the fl. lines. 
The pecuniary lo.ss was moie than fifty thousand pounds Bni tiu‘ di- 
rectors, m stead of hell kg dwheartened l>v thcM’ (hs.i-.ier». nerved Ihem- 
selves to more rewdute efforia than hffoii They were Iilicrailv sup- 
jiCrted hy the governinenl, and the, imili-d labors of both were so rtlec- 
Uial, that in the year 1 798, Fieetown, the prior rp,!! vdlngr m tlu* co- 
lony, was found to contain three hundred houses, buflicienily fortified, 
aiKl atcoininedatiiig twelve liundred lulmhiianis 

Two years aflervvaids. a large miniber of the wifrn part of the act- 
tiers, chiefly the Nova .Scrillrin,*?, rebelled against the colonial govem- 
inent The governor called iii the assisuiin o of tho iieighlioimg Abican 
tribes, nml iu.ilterrf weie on the eve ofa liatile nhena iraiHfuni ainved 
in the hailior, hnu^mgfive hUiidiLd and fitly Mainoiei from J.imnifri 
Ja>tsoflani1 wero give'll lo lbe.se mon , Ihey proved regiilai and ludus- 
inous, and the insurgents laid down then arms W.irs next eneiied 
with the natives, whicii Were, not finally tom hided nniil JS97 On the 
first of Jarniaiy, 1898, all the rigVils and poh, sessions of the. (ouipuny 
wore surrendered to the British crown, and in ihi-. Miuaiion they li.iv« 
ever since H'niamed Of the results effected hy the CBtiibliahmeiit in 
reference to thoslavc-iradi’ nu ihe coast, and the civilization of the in- 
lerior tiihew, aa also of im political and < onmieicial 'value to the Knglidi 
govorniiieut mul people, wo may perhaps have occasion to (.peak liert 
after. Tlie popnlHiion in fS23 was eigblmiii thousand, two ihi ids (>f 
ihiii mimher heing liberalnd Afiicans In 1828, tlie latter class bad in- 
creased to nmio than hfttien ilion.sand, exclusive ol ne.irly one thud 
as many more who were residont iii tiie limher factories and other 
place.s Two Ihonsaiid four bnmfrt'd and fifty ei«;lii liberated captives 
were added to the colony during the year If'’27 alone 

Since I81G, the IF 71/. N. and the f' .U, »S' have labored mkcwm- 
fidly in this colony 

Nothing of nmtU Inteiest Ims lati-ly occuried at this mission 

SIMLIAH; a village near (;alcutf.t'. where there is a schtml, 

SINGAPORE ; a town on a .small island of llie same name E Ion 
101”, N. hat I” 21' Since iht* Bnii-ah took possessHvii of H, 1^19, it 
has rapidly me reas» d in popul.ftion and mi[Mirtci.uco The /#. Ai S’ 
commenced u misNiou heie in 1819. 

Iiihalutants of .SiiiiMpoie in January, 1 8.39, were J.5,J8l males and 
5797 females (7Iaudiu.s H Thomsen is now mesMouary of tlie X Af 
-S Mr. Touihn'.^ connexion witli the eta letv has hewn (lissolved on ac- 
count (vf ill he-illh The A B O F, M. mieiut to make Singajioisi 
tho head mm no rs of tlioir rn)->sion.s m Ihi* Aiclnpelagu Ira Tracy, 
imsaionary, is now eKt.ihli.shed Ihore. A prinUng L'-aablishnu-ul, con- 
taining 2 presse.^, 1 louni of Rjomau type, 2 of Malay. 1 of ,\rabu , 2 of 
Javanes©, 1 of Si.nnese, and I of Bugis, with apparatus lor cabling 
typos fin all the.so languages, and for bookHclling, hfvs been purcliaseil In 
3 or 4 months <»f 1833, 149 native craft iii riv'ed from ashman v as 49 purls 

SION HILL ; a station of the B M N, m the island of Jamuii a. 

SIOUX; Indians rm the Upjiei Misaitasippi, among whom T. D 
Willbutisou, M D., and J Slovens, missionary, wall their wives, and 
A. Hupgens, farmei, wife. Sarah Poago and Lucy Stevens, assiaiams, 
of the A B C F, Af , wen; m !8.'H trying to commence g^nuVsion 

SMYRNA; a town on the western coaht of Asia, m the province of 
totcient Lydia ll was extolled hy the ancienia, under tiie title of 
"tho loviily, Uie ciowii of Ionia, the ornament of Asia ” Ii has been 
ton times d^royect by cimtlagrationH and earthquakee, and as often 
lias risen ISrom its ruins, Its central situation, nml tho excellcmu' of iis 
port, attract a concourse of niorchants of all nations by sea, ami in 
c.iriivaas by land. It is the great emporiniri of the l/ovarit. Popula- 
tion has been stated at l2ff,0(R), though fretiuouily visiiod hy tlu; iil.igu© 
arid otlier eoro calamities. Missioruines of various societies have lor a 
jtumlier of years resided temporarily at Stnyrria. 

“In July, 1831, there were soventoan sclioola in Smyrna and tho 
neightiuririg t>laces : upward of 1509 children are onuinenited, but those 
of some oflbo country schools bad not been oacerudned. Three of tiie 
schools are under llie Rev. Josiah Brower, with Mrs. Brewor, from 
tho New Haven Ladies’ Oreek Committee. In addition to their 
free school of 100 girls, ineniioned in Uio last survey, a dajTBchooh, 
ha.s boeu opened, contiining from 40 to 60 girls, each of whom pay 
three plasUes monthly, or a little more than two dollars yearly. 
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To thewe has been aJOmI ,in lini'lisb mIioc*! of npwaid of *10 PniWlatiT 
youlha, whx'h coiiinbntos to thf siippnii ol thv* Thr miprfi^f’ 

tnetit of the ffirls in the pay s( IkimI h.is^ hpi-n mik h .is to le.nl the (.IiiM-kK 
to I'Mlablwh tree sehooltj foi cirK at tin* espi'iisi* of tbo comnnnnty 
‘There i« a frreat .‘invl mcrrasin^ ye.il/ (Vir Ifrowei writes, m ]VInn h, 

' anioviir the people ilo'tnwlvrs in iho o| odiioatioji They hast’ 

It III contemplation to open limr or five oihcrh in <!iib‘rriit parts’ ol the 
riiy, and one or more for fiirls '1 hey have also juire haatd a prots. and 
oriletfid a lonnl of tyfie lioin Puris 1| hu reaM* of piety kept jjacl* 
with the iitcreusf* of knowhul/fe. soon should tM' see th»* dav"' of pnini 
live prospeiiiy return to tliH least oltendiio’' of li e pe\en Ajiocalyptic 
t'luMches ’ Jle adds : ‘In the midst of nil mir l^ltnI^^ we hinctola 
ni'*ntthat wo linvo not, as yet, W'ltnessod nnrnerons nianileHtHtionfc of 
the converiinff piaci of (iod Th<* t hildrcn arc indci d. heciniiiii'r ex- 
(t'oilinsly de.ir to its; and llie JJDO Grci’k and tid Proiestaiit months 
who have hocn under onr mstniciion the jeiir pa^t, h'i\e ac<(uired 
innrh kiiowledite ol t'lod and ol ihon <jut> ' 

Mr Jeftei thti.H f,poaks in hw jounml ol Mr Brewer’s schoolB. ami 
of his ow n pio'-pt oT« 

“ Jiffi/ IN, ly il “ Wo saw Mr Urewei s felri.'ih* hi honls t for we ex- 
pected to stay oulv a lew d.iys, and theiefnr' wi.shed to eta all wo 
( otihl on the I'l’-i day. fn one of ihef*e honN we found aliont li't) 

< liiMirn, who me ntstim led in r< uihriir wiuitie and aiiihinetic ('m- 

ideniiL'' the i-hoit time that tlase mIiooIh hare leen esi,ilili,slied, they 
.lie 111 lery trood orilei Several i Inssi s read the cospelb, and the lest 
I he t .net hwm, A-i The *'( nnd of ihe.se st hi.ol.s nninhers ]m i haps fJf) 

' luldien who .ire of ti hi'*'her rl.is:!!, and pay from three to four tuav 
iics (iihont tliree or four shiMincM) pi r nionih tow.irt'K ilieit edniation 
AN * N,iw, fnrtiier, two l.ime Greek ■ chogls Im* I'oys, which are tn the 
lunds of the Gteeks thrne-ehes hot which have hilherto lieen limre or 
lias hMjip'ied with h'loka by Mr. Brewer One n| ihtie schiMils i« 
of .1 li!E,'her order, .'ltd la midoi F'nirlish pioticiu.n Here the ohitdrcii 
|( ,iin ditTerc'iii l,nu'n.iir**fi, and havi f*hn besttn Knfrllsh with Mr Hrew- 
ei , who, in ( onsotpienee of bit, many eni'afreuionls has been cblired 
1 (» iM\( H op, .ind tliey are lonkmir niii for eoine other peiaoii This 
.,( hiiol coniiH hot) 01 rnoie rhildn'ii, m dilli lent depaitioerit.s The 
he.id nnatiris a Mr Abiah.mi, fioin t’leMmM He is a \ery well in- 
Im ined mail, and ns fur ns I hate beard, Idifenil For want of lime we 
loiild not lioiu the children read at this ))la(e AVe then saw an Arme 
III. Ill «!( hool on a larce sralo. aiul built in a ver\ ‘-nperior manner but 
were not alil*’ tn underst.ind the children who speak only Turkish 
Two bovii 1 ' .iw who knew a little Greek and have altm hemin to learn 
laiiihsli they vuat !Mr Biowcr twice or three timep a week, .and sreln 
to tie very amiiiiile l.oli ” 

Bv .1 ■iuli‘<ef|neiii letter from Mr Jeltui, dateil Botikih, ne.nr SmMna. 
Inly id I'll, wr> obsenV the rivioi desire whuh i.. manlfl'^Ted in Asia 
IMiiioi lor the hle'siiifTs of education In ipiotimr the foilowinir extract, 
\vf* c.in nrilv .mIiI th.'U it is not in the power ol the Olmrc.h .Mi***! Ion ary 
'■ocietv fn enlei ill mice upon ]ilans ol cdn< atnm Mt» widely oMcndiinr 
lint V'inle the p.iin ol ‘‘'U’li delay h necessarily snbmHtoil to, it inav he 
liip’d ill It tlie more limited ones actually coti'ineiMed. will (.hfain 
cieiier m.itniiiv, ,iiid tlnis fnriii di modi'ls, tic cord me to which therm 
fives m iV lie eo.inh d to coilslriicl their oW'ij ftiChoots .ind seminaries 

rrom Sun Ml. 1 , undi i <laie of Anenst I'.flh. P-^'ll, Ml .letter thin 
Writes ( oii(an‘iilii'.s hi^ employ incnls and pin-<pe<tH in th.il < ny and 
ui'irthl), 1 hood 

’ Wcrurned lieie m the middle of .lone 1. lot, ju-l when the phi ‘rnc was 
i.r'iii'r m Smiiit'i, mnl fiiioinilmni Am Minor' I Kuik a house f<»r the 
Minimir.il Boii|ili wheie iM the hiedish t.muliei i,'«'iierall » le-'ide ni 
t'leiioi eism Foi a month .mil a li.dt we WM'ie .ilmost shiil upon 
,i( con'll of tin })l.i''n and li.id only infeioonise w itliom b w (’hii>tiui 
IiumiiN IbMie' .sei \ i< e li.m, hoW ('n*r Iteen pei fei ined e\ ( i} Nnnd.iv, 
wall lew e\( I pilous 'Mils .oriee.ibU duty fell on im .i.s both IVli 

1.1 w is, and IMi Aiiimlell the iinlisli < liapl.iin, w*eie .ibsi'iit 'riieie 
•lie f w tli.ll love ibe Lord sun eri'lv ,it tin-, [il.ice In laet, the ere.in i 
p.ni se.irieU come to clinnli Aflei the phimir rumor liad a liflle 
^iib id. 'll wi' opened .i bills’ si hool .it Ihinpili winch ininibeis between 
ijfl.ind 70 eblMien The Kev J Brewer x.ive me .i triil liom one of 
lio s( booh here who ael.s at pn-^ent as uuhIk - She Iwes with ns, 
•Old in her loisnre hours, pursues liei stiidieini tlreek . and lallerlv, 

1 ln\e commenced r'ai,t,dish witli her and a few' otheis AVe li.ive 
,'n e ii (lifhi nil V to obi.iin smfatile peisnn-. fm mi 'n ses Then i,> ano 
I'.ier vilhon- wlu'iu they want a pir!s» , si hool . but I can .sciicnh enter 
njuti n pisi now, for want ol a mislre.ia There m a boy .s’ school at 
Boniih paid 1oi liy the fieople, w nieh is ilso in -•ome de"^iee ontlei ly 
iiilliii'ncu 1 h.ive lb- libeity to e\iimiiie tlie r luldiCn .ind lo j,M\e 
ilieiii tiooks Iiiitiuihued Kome w-eekd .i«bb ‘ 'I'lie 1 ,i|e and Character 
o| Bail'd ” r'eiii to me by Mi Bieinn-i Helecl books are u.ncli soiiubt 
ini tiv iln> Greeks ” 

‘■OCII^I'Y i'*'!!. ANItS , n cbi'ster of ishmd.'j m the P.icific oi •mm be 
i'i , .m I.M ' find Ki-xjo ILK \V Ion , and Hl^ Aud 17'^ kS hit. fS e IIta- 
U'M . 11aI\TBV, llonABOUA, iev ) 

‘^K)]lA^ a staiiyn of the Ay .S' m Beiv,'il, 12(1 miles frortr Cal- 
. on. I lb north werfi of Cotwa, iind .bO Month vvefli of AToorshedabad. 

I i-ph AViIliam^on. miM.siouary, wnli 3 iintive asMistanii.. Theie w a 
f^i.idtt.il int re.isft of knovvledire, and diinniiitiori of prepidicn. 

SLAVISH TOWN; a^sUtion of the 7J. M ,V on the hI.ukI ,lnintiic.i 
.1 M Philippo and .Tohn AnJiews, niHsioii.ine.s 

SIMHVG (lAilDFNS ; a villaj^^c i,^ n,,. jMland Antigua, where thd 
f’ fi li.is* a church 

sr ANN’S RAY , a statiMi of the If M on the ibland Jamulra 
S.imnn! Nichols, inwaiormry. 

sr CKOiX ; a small iHland belantting lo the Lilth; Antdles, AAVst 
Indies The pori St Oroiv iblTCdFlNf lat and >1S' AY lun In 
J7t{ It was sold bv the crown of Fmiice to the Danish AA^st India 
. onipany An im’ITecliHil attempt w.nn made in I7;H, by the f/ iy , 
to establNh a niMsioii hi thi.s Hl.ind In H'lO, .nnofher attempt W'as 
rn.ide, but the nnhealihmesti of the climate mmpeUed the miHatonancs 
lo ah.uifloii the island A [lermanant o.stabliahtaeiit was efiected m 
17o.‘l, by George Ohneherg andlwo other hrelhren. who were foy fully 
received by the Christian iiogmus; liut both they and the alavea in 
their neighborhood were, for some time, kept in a state of constant 
.darrn by the wicked attempts which were made to bum Iheir houses, 
Ohnoberg was, however, inflexibly didermlued to rr rnam, and tin* per- 


scciui'io M'lii'i I c;t fd Aii<“-f.itf of 1 Hcti's wa,s ptirc h.Mcd. which VVfla 
naiiw I I'lif do*, dh.il 'J he nnudiiM of piTi-oiis who .iiicmicd ihr pii ocii 
I n4^ of flic I'li-pid iHpii'lv ii.f M .i-td . 01(1 m'Mc iluin 1 (If) nfs roes were 
niiunailv rrc-ni'd into ilu* » Imi* n iw ibo tiK'of l.s)'ti-m In 1771, 
.nuUhiT M tticment w.i.s lorn.cd .md n.'ond h i aden -i cic In 1772, a 
ilrcidlul liurm ,mc ‘Wi ju mci tin' ’ '.n -1 'llo- w.is follow I'd by a l.T- 
minv ;ind an cpidi mi" t-nknrKS But the m’vrofs .lop'.iud more and 
more snxioUM to be Hill cd 'I'he auditory onui'inf** i onsi n d o{ more 
Ilian MKiff persoin and iinnv iv('it\ niciy niotah .nliiiitiid to the 
jirii ilfges ol Chri'itilir. litipliMn. In 17S'’ .i ih.r i Mtfihcn wh- formed, 
iuid(uri(d Fricdeubfeld in ISfU. .‘"t ( roivw;r? d. lixrfii totiu- Biitah 
aiitbonty, bill h hfiw Miu c I i'pm rcstori (I In tlie in "innin" of l>‘29, 
Mr \ an S< hidirn, the covcriiftr poiii'iitl of ll.c l'.lnl^h^^* t Ind’a i-l 
jiiids afini alblidir.:* diiini '-ci i a c in one ol ib- i Inn ( bc", iii.u't pir- 
“ licidiir U'qnua s tom finn e the Tn: * on m M fro x ( 'n t < ii." miMm 

ed that thr nuliil rr of ne"^ro('H midrr the emr* of the (> .inniii,t(d 
to fUHKf, hr d» ( lar<‘<l, in pirscm'r of liis .iitri.dni.t* that hnoondnfd it 
ivoiild be foi thr I, cm fit of ibr (o'orn.lf a li'i rli brff i [Mt'i f i lu n nf 
its |}opu!afion (.urn unlin" to2I .(« d) w i-' in ( omir\ion will tin' i Inn' h , 
piomnmt> 111 tlir •-.itnr liMir to pn n o!r the i <n."i of ihc nii m n tty 
eirry mrin s m lie | owri 

ST FPSTATIV'S or Si T'i.'ia'ija an isl.u d I'l 'ournig t'l il.f I if 
llr AjiliMrs, West Imhrs N l.if AV, ton f» i' .A Ii is ,i'>oiit 2 

liaeiir*! Ml length and 1 in Ineiu'ih iifoius.sisfl two moniif.ii'i.- 'iml 
adrrpl.dlrV brtWrrii tli('ln It h.O' bci ri s-t lU d I lia M hr | (ipiilat ‘i n 
amoimis to dOOb whiles .imi M neerm * li t r’oi cs lo li.r I i fch 
It IS N miles notih wt'M of St flinHopber It hns teen 'id)rM !<• 
leri fM'f|i.<*nl 'I'be prim ij ill piodi.lioii is lob.ui'* I h" 

IF M S have ,i mi-' '(Ml on the i-Ifind 

ST .IAN, ibi- tbiid iui(t 'in.'illr - 1 of the ranish A\ i 1 (mbts '^f'iie 
T' }J esl.diii'iud ii miHhinii on iln“ islpnil in 1711 thoiirh i-ofm of ll.e 
eonv< rt*? from St Thomas had Meiird it pievioiisly A 'lofiiL' t.de ’..a'' 
Fnrrhasftl and called Jh'ibuni and m John Bmu Kri link up hn 
ri sideiice f>n the island and betr.m to pn»< hum H.ili.iiii>n m ibi pom m* 
grnos In a feU yr.iis the number n| cnneit'- w,is pirli.ip. cre.iin 
in nropoition to lh< finptd.itmn, than in any otliri nost a n ui the m rid 
In 1782 another Hclllemeiit was fmmed and loimri’ Fiomaio A n os| 
ileMtimtiir hmilrane riiv.aprd ttiH isl.uul 'ii 179 I. wlm ii i!r‘tro\oil ih* 
mission ( hnrcli Hi Bethany In LL! thr loimb, r ol b.ipii.rd pm m,~ 
wiH and of « oinmmdcfints f>77, In 1''^'-"' it w ,is w| ,t( d ih.'t the 
misMion wan flomlshhifr. oml that there wi.h n m h * dimnr lit' ” m Mu 
island 

ST JDHN'S, a station of ilie 7’ /# in the town of the f.iioi’ i . u'c 
in Anti^na It W.m (ommenm-'d in ITH/ In iN’i'l, f<l .ididl. wmo ir 

ceived mfo the cl.uicli in one day In |.''2! it afipi'-ic.l il .o il't ie 

hid hern 'bnpli'’ed and receu cd into the cmigM cafion n tluif ti vn l<> 
OH neijnirs . in the foliowine vOiSr, dffN more w’ere 1 .ipi'.i d In I" VP, 
atone time, 18 persons for the firtjt time vviie .'ulniMiml to tin ici i 
tiienf <»f the nipper 

ST MAKTIN S; one of the I.ittle Antilles AA^-'t Ii ih*' Id 
FN Inn fi‘F' 6'AA'’ One half thi^ I'rlones lo jbe h 1 1 1 ( li th 

Ollier to the Dutch Many of the wettU ii.' fiic of Bn"1iNh m ‘'.n 'i n** 
(oasf is indented with bayM, whu -n nnkes it .ippi'iir l.ii'o r tli.oi i» i- 
allv is The interior i'' moimininons Tlie anriii.il j roiit-, of ,i single 

salt m.irsli .n mount to !2(KHI pound. 'Pin’ H M »S' imie a ini shm 

on this island 

ST THGMAS, and ST A^fSTTlNT (Si e Tuov ' s, Sr mid \ 

Cl M St > 

STI''.INKOPFF, muted .i- an oomtafion fiom Kmi o"- 1 - on ino 
irmili. I of Little N.tm.iqiMl.tml S.oiith Ati a .i willim tlie m'loiM , ,il ooi 
2d d.iys' fomnev fiom tlie cape 

(uh.ibif.mt . of Steinkopfr III 1 -rt‘t I'dft Slilai !0 to U'n T 'y 
niornni." and eveiinur ser^ a efi .iri vvi 11 .itU'ndi d 

STKLI.,FNKOS(‘n a 't.iiimi of the Bheiiish AT r nonrit \ n.nii, 
Soiiih Africa J.iK kbolT, Um.iid, 'J'eilioihn mi"iou,u't. .‘■.’ools 
el.* onrairini” 

STKWAKT'n town .1 -mtiori of the n V S Ml Tnn.m.i 
n.de-s iiojii KuigMon .‘.s < iiinninuK .int , 7 Id n.ipiiK i 

''IH.KK.A, .tn tHit«1ation fiom f.’.dci n.i while jVL 'Il*<in.i' p* » 
i l.iiii'M Ibe "oqii 1 and exleiisiv( h di‘'Iiibn!e' li.nts 

SL'KA'P a ciiv of nindo'iirin, in Goo|, jr.it wnb a ‘tioiu-iit idc'l.s tn 
jfii (1 o’l ilie left bank of the Tnpti e idmiti "d indv' < fiom n> u omli It 
|N onoof iht* molt s’lt lent eitie- ol flii.do«i.i[| , ibe inilot \.,dl is , n ilo 
III mrrmt wiili 12 eulr.M. tmd nuenl.ir tnwirs I'elwmu f. n b '1 bi' 
Mtreef.s ,inj ilirty, n.u low , and iiieirnl.ii ilie lion.-i". "m*. r.div lollv ; 
,md liie mhabit.mis eMiinattd al .tf'ft.brifi Tli*' piiMii luildiii"s .m^ 
f< w and mean, ami tlie n.ibob'M p.d.si e i.s r niiTi'inpiible 1 lie n o'lpu , 
and minarets arc smnll and ilu' TlmdiHi ei'dice-. » ipuillv no i"niln nf 
A J'l’c.it poilioii of tile ti.ule of Snr.il h.is been li oi.'-t' ued lo Pniiib.i'v, 
Init ^el 11 M eoiiMidei.ibJe It i tin ompornim of the inosi pjf, iou„ pn, 
dntlmim of Ilindo.u.m : for liither -in bronelit fn.m tlic mn for .in im 
ineiise (inantirv of troods, wbu li the inoK h.int.s expoil to the Bed Iho 
Pei-iiaii uMilf, lhe<o,iHts of Mahth.ir llio LoromHiulol. and < ten to (’tii;i,i 

Ilerenie many Mohainmed.itis, G'eiitoo.s', Tew'', .unil f’lii i Uuuia of \ruioijs 
ilei'omiuataniH Tlie Moli.imnied«ms at Siir.it ,tr< m*t liy fai , so .Urirt, 
ns they «re m Arabi.i ni m other Tuikish couiiti a .'j noi arc ilnmlist.i.t - 
lioiiB of liibos among the Hindoos who re'Uile here „li i( ilv observed 
Tire IliiiOoOrt are nlmitsl all of the taite of the biahiniti., , ind then 
skill and dexteiitv m jiuiiie of CMlrulatiori and ernnomv ofti'u i.n e 
'them to place.'Si of ( lewIerobJc triad The country round Sin, ii i.' I j i 
tile excopt low.trd the m .i, when it i> sandy and b.irri’u Boror* the 
EiififlHli Kd-st India ronqnnv ohtiuiied possession of Bomb.iy lb(*pie.si- 
dency of the rifliiim on the (oast of IVfalab.ir was at Snr.it , .md ih-y 
had ,T f.K tory lu re, .afrei the nrcsidinu y was lrarinferreil to BoioImv 
fn |8fiti, a tre.aiy was ronclndcMl with the iiaboli of Snmt iiv wlm h tin' 
m.in.ag(*ment of the < it\ and district was vested m the Bnii fi pv ,i 
treaty in 180.3, the Miihrattas were cnnipelled to.iband *11 ,ill iln 11 vex.j- 
tHiii.sclnima on this city, and the Blitish authority m tins pi.n < teiame 
supreme .Surat is f fid miles north of Iloinliav K Ion 7J‘-'’7', 7s Uu 
21° 12' 

C, C. Araloon, a convorled Armenian, connected wiih the fJ M S , 
jiroceedod lo thi.x city m 1812, and lahoreii in it and the adjoining 
(‘(Mini ry for about 9 years, proaching and dHirilmting tr.ads and por- 
tion a cif the Scripture in iwveral lei 'tiaccsi He afteiwiards rummed 
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GrarAid to joifi4ho ^ 

Wnilam Fy vta la tiaw atSiiiot.^ A- Fyrie and Mr. Sal- 

mon, on account of \\\ lmalfl^,'^?« been compelled to mium^to finglaiad. 
Foot tioys' and t etrle* ecbixi^^ £igbMhouMirid«ve hundred 6o|^ of 
variooe parte of the Biblg hire been printed dhcjiii^die year. T^wo 
Oooaenatoe awl I English lorvice ate oeU mi ihoiBihhaih-i * 
■j^RJNAM; a Dutch setd«m«ui,^M GiAanUtt ''Soiddk AAihrMSl, fre- 
quentljK called Dutch Ouianh. Ii bp watered b/t thalf liwtStarinaia mw 
mariho, the capital, le a pleasant town. If wo inciudo idm H^ltafF os* 
UbUshments, the number df Europeans Of whiMS In Suslham^jp^ 
amount to 10,000 ; the greater part^pf tbom reside In ^ ea|lttaL.«^lm < 
number of Africaivp w about 80,000. ITlie v^ueof t^ of^xjits itpakldat' 
0(1 at 1 ,000,000 pounds *' Those tlwt hhv^isltdl Bollsaid,** sgfu lialte 
Brun, “ and Lower Hcdstein, way fornifan imparfect noiion ^ the 
Dutch and British settlemonit in Guiana'^ a van plain cr>r«rsd iudlh 


were under hie care. There were five private sohoots pi^iWlt‘SdlidtiW» 
asid 6 ancient, Gseelr wHh 218 eeholars. 

SYRIA; a country of Weetern Asia, bounded on the notth^sUei by 
. the IBupliralie^ north hy inounf Ainaiius, west by the MedheniMMan. 
east by the dusena. It preeents a im mixed population. ThehHgfaal 
tohathante, amhlghinalM With the Greehirfiutn a very smuU propor- 
tiStt <yf4he whole. 1 ARdvR aadenllltary eimdcymenttmre in the hands 
of the Turks. Many^dihi mu smled as tmfltmrn are like- 

wise laaiiy iUd(MAns.o»imtderiug Arahe, «epeeia% In the pMhatic of 
Bamaaeoe, lnihaiofAle|ne,ilmmamhordeeofTureoin8furand4Coords. 
For the IbdIoWlof deeerwm the diflhiunt claemw of |he lithaldtantei 
'^iveare indebted to the American dloarteviy Register Air Augush 1S30. 

^Jhws. HtUthinimiif Siiacbed th hs^n tiadHionii and cotnmeota* 
idee, Karaite*, edbere to thp eimple text AT tile Old Testament. BSo- 
WWMlIISSli, fS^ 

•v* «Aaifeh, tHilim in the first seven 


plain covered ;wiih 


ten, a and a i»w of h , „ . . . 

ness in Parahiat^bn, erabrUced ovary opportunity of cownnmiCdMtif in* 
BtTuntion tb thU'Apgroce* wbeniHhey hired as journeywM. la 1170, 
several itidtvid^HlMere baptiasd, atKl on the subsequentArslxal of4wo 
assistant raieiloums, a church was erected. At the close (d* the year 
1779 ttri crmgfegtjiiliii consisted of more than 100 persons..* Burlsur tile 
war which occurspahetwean Great Britain and HnUand Id' the l^ter 
part of the the mHhionariesirAdyaraihm’ilio were placfd in 

a very precarious siHii|i||oiii, as all chtfiraunloation, both wllli*'Emope 
and North America, dm suspended Ibr many^nths. "In 1800, 3i5 
baptised negroes belonfiP lo Ufteir (|Mrsig«tidu;i%eei4ma cdineidfefiible 
numlier of catochtHnene^x On Um^iin July, -IW. ymul^ul 
elapsed since the firsilNm^ the brcthcen’e Ihhois m Bamwarite. 
The day w.ia observed whhM'lhh enlemn^^hy a large C(tn«rag^u. 
Ill this time, the brethren baptised h,477 |wreone. (SSeBaxa.- 

SYRA ; an island in th^ A^hipeh^, one of the C^uladee. 


his firiends, who were engsim in bnsi* 


It is moist aqd ntild. but fertii^jT^n. , Ths filinswifig acdouai efihe 
rhe of the prnceijidior^ of the C. M,S. at Syxa hflll he read wUfl iu^re8t. 

"Dr, Korck first visited %raJh the nf 1823. Awehoot 

had just been ,e»taitlUhed thdrc»,by the Rev. Josiah Brewer, a mis- 
sionary from *the Amerkan Board of Pommiseionere of Foreign 
Missionaries.' Of this etdioal Dr. Korck took charge; at^ with the 
8.tnction of count Capo d'lsiria, thb president of the new Greek state, 
CTNisiderably enlargwi it In AugusL 4^u number of echoiani 
amounlod to 250, iiiclutflos 80 giriy. At liie close of l822«,t)|B number 
had risen to 520, of which 170 were^girlsf' . ' ■ 

Mr. Hildiief returned toSywit ffbir a vvglitin Engh^d, in Detember, 
1S0.1. He has been* netiled for o yeare ludM|4 i4hcnd«1ind has repeat* 
edly received the warmest teetUimuief of thoce best 

able to judge. He wa:/ at onetime eerlouffftsjiilsifrHpted by the machi- 
nations of some Roman Catbolice. Two eglumhvof opitual iuftriiction 
coiiiain 220 scholiirs : 140 infanta under instruction. In June, 1033, 
all the scholars were 459; besidts, 330 schulagsln government schAols 


modlll^tfaMM Us.lo hniiHiiet, perhape, UHthmrtliodoiay, .!%r*t<uie, also 
* |lfon(ijahcs!yii^iM.Mvei^ witliilie Armeufims, O^s 

ftt#'JAyaUfhv»ne^ hnUl to a Ghristfatiiily ahrmpted by yudaiemand 
MoiuimaiiidMisi^ Meroninjt, a sect of Roman CathpUeSy so called 
froRi 0ia ,allhA< Mama. •They lesltlv dn UwmeighborRhod; of mount 
Letjpphh.; GrdeA Jlofimw Ca^i^ « lecession fimm the Greek 
•hmdk hi I T17* Arm^ion J^autn CMofice* Aeficeisidli ANim the Ar- 
naiMaii churak** ifi^HhA .TIteir patriarch ja Mar 

Gregoraw FrM J^l|iaHC^M>Be»fEiieopi^ 

j ^tselawfs , «»peuls, iravgHbrs, miseionarieeft dm/ 

« " MoAhlcfmoAjffi. Sl h wilf Bs/tw the party who beheve kme 8omna, 
Qr .Areiln»hr Mohhwmed. who rejB0 .>theRK, The greatest 

aldmMdty<^beieis betweeh Bwm heels. . Thaliiut. believe m, and the 
kit den^i^jM^iisiaoy hfiifte three hhUbhu. ; 

-..^flSumaxw. ,i>1piek«nGb| wwnkfiuwa. They eaU ihamselves tJniia- 
fians. woesiilgaw ixfllpiHiof GgypLAk* ' 

'' Amum. AEtxeA eect^. 4cfiAnim%rafkm|- eeveral Inchrna* 

V crydlM^ se^tesIdeAetweei) Alemm and Antioch. 
" YHhipMUNs. GhamhleMaect, Jews, MnbaiGmedans, Christians, 
is suits donvenience. 

' ^ 4 ‘f The tUv. ’William JowettiDem eriwss Basearches ths preceding 
jbemet tiae^eh cempilej^afw Guitjhe tSepikmible state oAhf^ in 


ShstHtiettkae^eh cempileA sajm dhpiowbia state or thfe^ in 

Byria is parpaliia^ by^^ Adlowhlv eifchmiftances : 1. Religious 
o^nbnp are mr tlie most part Hitarwovsn with political feelings and 
external hsU^ie. t 2. Bach afftbii'rsUiri^^ atthdi vision turning up- 

on a most essetIkUU particular. 3. The catna^nd the effect of the un- 
varying Ignorance which t^vafis, ie the ayatem df distinctions between 
the priesthood; and lajfy. Tliua tt fat the mterest of' a few professed 
teapnera to hold the restofthhir ffiUew-men Ha daricnoss. 

'^The Rev. Tsaat Bird, after "several yaare’ attantive observation, 
says, ' that with the exceptioa of these Ufhe have be»n benefited by 
missionary histructinm ,he has never found one individual in Syria, 
who appeared even iial||ined,to1le, and to prbfhna the name and 8ab- 
hattts Sf the Most ^ T 

For an account of tha nodsahma In Syria, aea JmftiWAi:.xsaik Bbyroot, 
and Smtrzia. 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. (SaeCoTTVU) 


TABOR MOUNT; ast aion of the CT. Brin Barbadoetk.^^ . « hill; J(hd, with Ihose^ptrevlDusly there, endeavored to persevere to ac* 

Zippcl IS mission.iry at Tabor. Congregation, 190. > CpniiypUidi the Work % which they were sent; and acme circumstances 

TAriAA , ii.iH of tile So^iaty islands, Where Mr.Bmlthi ^the L. iff. gieso Wltlch encouraged, their hopes, till in ISip, when, owiim to the 
S., h,n been sent ; and, as it is supp<Jaed, has reached fh«c. * ifkm gmong the qatlves, all the mWonari^, except Megsrs, Nott and 
TAHITI ; ibo principal of the Georpan ‘ Islahds, eti||fDsh4„m have Hayward, left thv islands, and sought refuge at Port JadiupW^ 13 years 
b»8ii diseovureil about the end of the eighteenth csnttwy lay Opros. aAcr firsts reaching Tkhiti. This n ewe again greatly humbled and 
Captain Cook visited it in 1769, and desIgdSled tlfe, ^clueter m wmteh Weted the^stkiety ; and t^iek hopes of final puccees were almost ex- 
Tdliulistlio principal, Georgiani^lands, In htmor of George Thgy tinguished. Patkmce and penevgratice wedb thoiixht m be 
lire situated in the southern tfoplc, hetiyeei) the fitb atm RthS W timt.wid enibueiakm* it «was triumphantly safel. the fifily or attempt- 
l itituile Lon. 14'.)'^. Tito clrcumlbysQCe 'of Tahiti is 108 li fat fag to evangelUe a paPtiio before they are civ]ilized igmo longer a sub- 

formed by two peninsulas. Tlth ^.pl^latlon R aboht \Rlnpe iect of iMhsorviogit H is now decided by experiment. More than onco 

HI 9 It has been rapidly tncroasjntt. , a ' * j, it was proposed, Idaho direcilon,^ fecall*aU, the mlssWneriee lhem the 




HI 9 It has been rapidly tneroasing. , . • - , , . it was proposed, id ^ 

On the 1 9th of August, 1796, 22 mls^ane| Supth seas. It was, 

f >r this and the neighboring tslah^s. , $l^h 1797, IfflhhmW; TW prayof. The ro(uo“"‘“ 
hit! ; 10 alTongatatKio, in the fbltowlng rtibhth ; thSuther nl St. 
tina, in the siircoe ling J’line. A fiumber df mdst, aht;|||cil(me c 

stances attended this commencienmnt; find, tik repqrt or^ptain Wfi- riioin, and make lu 
H>in, upon the return Of the ship Ditf'^atdd thejfriends of tjp^^mig|ti(ui Ibr the aoefety, tho 
bjyond measure. Something lik6 dtl^ptph was ogpiressodhyerlh^ copl * ‘ “ 

and calculating minds of those Who wished fox eddse IGpgp.civUfas^ 
part of the world to be selected for the field of th6?firsOitertr « ao: come qtiiCe lohftnv 
cuity. But the triumph was sotfn turned Ihtolamonulm. Rttcc«G|vo 
reports of disastrous and dUceuraging eventl'lri«9 ''*the txitionoew^^ tw^of 
resolttlioii of the society to the iitteniioat. The captUre 
of tha Duff, in her secwul voyage to the Sattth opflft, ' 

Kitd 19 single missionaries —the report of tlw fiepmfiritof 
number that wore at Tahiti for Port'.JaA«M»i ’on Roeouht ' 


them alit.New South Wales, the mhtder hf Autbeys at'T^lgiAj«pi9i and 
the dewirture of the ronnimler ftr Fort SkcHim, ihd, Al1*!h« lk» hgoep- 
tron, their suhssifueni arrival in England, flfimhsi evefwb^efi we so- 
flf'^ty, and for a eu^ threatened to quench the mfsskmai^Jieal the 
railgious public. The persons Who ai fiibi had (Mect^tSitieiiik^, 
niaed the wekk^ imd censured the temerHy df fiicee whp afi^cteij 
ft. The oeuae of tha Sonih Sea islanders, hewevef, was tffit retmlM*. 
ed. The dirseters encouraged the 7 miMionarles remainl,ug « BWfi 
to cpiitin‘ie, uvrt |hoee that were itt Fort Jwfioxm to rdUtiqi, ioMl^t 


l^th seas. It wee, hnwpp^. m time of mmt anxiety and much 
prayer. The roeuDiity prxvatled in favor of presenting an urgent re- 
quest to the missipaaries at N^w South Wales, that wn^ meffe auspi- 
cious ojrcumstances shnhld arhe in the islandtb Mr ^huld return to 
thwi, and make another ifibri in' the etrei^ of Gk LoM. Happily 
Ibr the aootety, the (Muee, and the Wirifkre ofihi idtandehti .the missionu- 
of ixnwtejritf'hrigifianedyipon the 
miavtanaviM had be- 
Wejr of the Spirit 
chii^, and a 
<*f the natives 

aad^ore IhaiHStX), principally 

' 3oq, in all#ii»iM^« h^ ^mined 

llying;tM. ^ the wor- 

" Aepifi!^ 1^. at; S., Rev. 

iSLjrrW kt TablU, and on 
IromlPteo to M .allowing eilbet 
' #Ahe ugeient., moment, and tove 
,and4ilii|Md venttUe QfjBreachmg 


|e^ In TahWf and m A kdand. 


TAH 


TAN 
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jpli «i1tlenl and pleasing a proof of' belog '4urn«<l from 

darkness into Ugkt, and from the poww oTSalan unto <?od/ as can be 
conceived. 

A-nation of pilferers has become eminently truetworthy. A pbople 
formerly .universally addicted to lasoivknisnese, fn aU Its fortpA have 
become modest and virtuous in the higheet degree i those a 
years ago, despised alt dorms of retiglon, except their ewti.,honrld and 
cruel Bupemlllons, have uniformly oeclared their af^cohation, of Ohtie* 
tiantty, study ditigenlly those parta,of the Cliristtaii Scriptures which 
have been translated for them, askeamoitly for more, ana appear con- 
scientlouidy to reguigtothemeelves by thbs* sacred oracles, under the 
direction of their kind teachers, wlmse self-denying zeal and persever- 
ance have been almost as remarkable as the succece with which fifod* 
has been pleased to honor thgm- 

** You tiava,iearnecl, we tnast, from leUeraseoti,hofoebefofe4we msudp 
ed Tahiti, thet the translatuMm and jwlntiog srateiog oniseli^ Mat- 
thew and John are nsiated in the Ijotidao ladgiMge, apd are in hMMf^ 
merable hande : the hodc orxSeaesii, ;{dhfaui|,the rs8liiim, Isaiahi^the 
Acta, the eptstlee to Ui»4toinans, and the^wit aalstlee, adslh CounA 
of translation and are . waiting the mutual oOCamti<»)g. of ^ai^thren^ 
Tlie grammar and diotiopaiySu^ not in so foawMrd a st«e ; both 
these ace so lmpoi4ant,,tnai We hope to makewmore enoovvaglng m- 
port of thehr p^twress ai no distant period. , ^ 

We aregnuineil in,.abserv)ng,-ainioi|twv0rywlwN(, ipanp marks of 
improvement; better houses and Chapels having been built, oat; 
parailon foc.h0ing huiU, at "WSirly every station ; rapid impro^tnent 
in readiVis and writing; fittWpeaadro<wee partial^ eupesseding 
luiian ; the ehiefb inyentousW and diligently biSC^ng tlteir own 
m the European fonn, with Europoan toi;Ai;.,wmn/^cuhlvming»mb[wsho 
and sugar, and nearly ail manufactm^ng eoooa-nut oM^ ^ - / 

Among other marks of improvement, we 'mtwt mentim a foaa 
which is m ready ntaile to a oonmderable (paiitent, and vdilch Ibio^dgd 
to go nnind the whole lilandi This is of vCry^f reat add. i^ioua impor- 
tance. It has been foanedhy persons who Vbre |mHleila(|| ie^oruing 
to the new laws, for evil doing; and the IbtemioA W, that it shall bo 
cootpleted by persons description. Idht semaski^le ihi^ these 

persons have no need todM superintended in their lai^, but they uni- 
formly perform the portion of work allotted totbetfi. Before this, thefo 
was no roaii in any part cfHhe island, except the narrow windinfforatks 
ly which the natives foimd theh way from one place to another^ 

The kinsr's illness bontihued to incfease rapidly ; and on tlm Tih of 
Docembor.'Mr. Cook was retiugetedkjMt maisengor to attend Immedi- 
aiely, as Pomaiw had fainted, Wc^ae^gmiiflgty haatened to the roywl 
residence, with Mr. Red fern, a fUfMeiiwOfm Port Jackson, and found 
that his patient’s erul w«i fagt appraaohmjp After ho had revived, 
Mr Crook reminded him, Ihai thuugli ho Was a great sinner, the Lord 
Jesus was a great Savior, and he alone could aid him in the article of 
death. The dying monarch rypUed, eniphaticaliy. /estie nlonef and 
then sank into a kitMl of stupor, which continued till about eight o’clock, 
when his spirit was euntmoned to the unseetn.World. 

This station was afterwards named Wa^eh Toion. Mr. Hayward 
was compelled, by Mrs. Hayward’s staUi^tir beelth, to roturndo New 
South Wales, where he is usefully employed} awl his devoted coadju- 
tor, Mr. Nolt, after a dlllgenl and faithful service in the islanda of 
nearly .3ft years, visited his native country. 

Wo copy iVifl following general remarks of the committee of the L. 
M. iS. respecting the missions in the South seas. Particular notiCj|tf'in 
regard to Tahiti are given under tlie various stations on that island. 
(Sue Wauom Town, Gkiffin Town, IIawkis Town, Ac.). 

“ The siaiions in this |«irt of tlie world have* been again assailed by 
the injurious naisropresentations of unfriendly visitors; luil the nature 
of their hostility has -shown more diHimcily the aalutnyy inlluence of 
the missions, and the extent and imporlanco of the advant-iges which 
they have conferred. Thediffercnce bolwoen lluise among the natives 
who profes-j reli{(inn from oxpononce of its power and ileiiberate at- 
t.ichineni to its principles, and th<iso whoeere influenced by inforior 
motives, bficontes every year more strongly marked ; and though the - 
tarei nod the wheat both. 4 rrow together, iho one Is not so likely to be 
mistikon for the other, os during tlib porlwls immediately followingthe 
general ptWeesion of Christianity. , ^ , t t. 

“ The order and harmony existing among the nrembem of the scvertjl 
churches their attachment to the Scriptures, the additionif Wtiiclf have 
haeii made to thpir number, the unwavering fallh ariAnncloiided 'hope 
of several who have, departed this life diiridgkhe past rear, and the 
grateful and decisive testimony which soma, who nad »r a eertes of 
years adorned the rellaicm of the Son of God, when approachittg iho, 
eternal world, had borne to its lileaserineas and power, cannpt fail to 
excite renewed thanlesgivlng unto him, who was manifested to HeKrfv 
from the/ear e/* lieam, and hath brought tife and immortalitu to 
light hy kio^g^pa. . ® • 

“The return of several who had deviated from Christian purity^ or 
h.ul been suduced from tbesimpHcity of Christian doctiHire by vigUihary 
liet-nsies, and the penitence and Gbrietlan dejjprUpent of many who 
wore formerly disiinguisbed principally^ by thok- wickedness, afw 
sources ofenoouragemenl; though sumesllll resemble tpe-latter, whose 
rank and station cause tholr conauct 4 o be deeply (leplored. ' < ^ 

^ “The general attention to edueatiobit tbp wuftciertey of ihii nikVvee 
at eomp of the stations in the nMchiunc avfo. weir markrtne miter|M*f,* 
the increase of cultivation, ocChAMaUag eoufOM of eo^rl andslie 
])ossession of cattle by a number. Of the khMfo ifod pifoi|^> fomcate ik 
advancement in inteUl^ice, IndtMjgyfbeuI liBpklAdP. .aImIt hupmve- 
inent is leba, Indeed, ihun wl|fo'»a4icoiim|foied to frgtn titolv an- 
tfeipations from the pmgfA» of libcidiy in'aafAfil^tened 
state, expect or desire ; ii«d yel e»oh as to prov^^^t ttgi uiniv^amtl 
of inherent and almoet inVdtorafo ia^ddftfCa ^ those mo- 
tives to industry which have been .and 

strengthened by each advance Jft >pivMi»t|gHL |ifEPil ipaauia- 

fjictures»-their cuHlvation of thb jimw pro- 

ductioue— the extenlrof thefrillagee, and tlfofottram 
which they furnish with refreifon^itii, are ffl^iGes of 'Ofoir euMamat 
prosjoerim , *■ ' 

"Beeply convinead of the injury eustatnod by oome of the .mis- 
eloAary etotione, from' the yfedt* ofjwnprinclpledl oy pro(l%ata maripefs 


(rom profoss^ly Chrwiian countries, and of the aalotary Influenea 
of iutMllgent Ohrlstian men, the directors regard with necnlior satiefae- 
tion the tnstiUitieos established by Itenevoloni and piotrt individuals Irt 
several British ports, as well os in the metroiwlis, and also in the 
United States of America apd other parts of tho world, for promoting 
the religious improvemerU; of seamen , and while they rejoi.-e that the 
members or agema of such wicietiee are often enabled to place on hoard 
outward-bound vessels, persons whtwe Cjouversaiiou and example are not 
less beneficial to those who sail wuh them^hau to the tidtabitants of the 
countries whieb-they vHdt. tt would afliird thorn still greater pleasure 
if, by maans-of euieia societies, olmplains wei-e to he placed In the difto- 
ront foreign portg-to-Which British seamen tesort, for the purpnwe of 
aitoa^ing to their moral and re.igious instruction. Their necevsitica in 
thie respect the missionaries at the stations visited Uy shippuic have 
uLweys endeavored to' supply, .so far as tlio claims of the people around 
thmft would adiBiU apd aceoiinta of very pleasing instances of the he- 
nefoAtk vesult of u^r exertions in the South Sea Islands have been 
cfgnmupicated durii^fhe pest year.” 

Greet ovibi eonthtue to exlht at Tahiti, and most of the Islands in the 
Sfouth seds wherejnlseions have been established, in conacijuence of the 
ifliroduetton of rum, hy British and '‘American shipa. Vigorous rue - 
eures have been taken by the L. M, S ^ the Bniibh and Foreign Tem- 
perance society, and the American Temperance society, to put a ftop 
to thie neforiom traffic. A largfo numlier of temperance publications 
have been eentHutAii the islajuls. 

TANANAHIVO; tlie station of the A. M. 5f.*in Madagascar, It is 
the capital of the island, and the rcsulence of thfe ^royal family. 3f'0 
nides S w from Tamatave, a port on the eastcrii-eide of tlie island. 

TAMORE: a district of Srnithern India, in'ptfint of frrtilliy the 
secotuHerritory in Hhuloeton, Burdwtm in Bengal being the first. Cn 
the Fouihern Avcot, At the B the UanlslrBettlemeiit of Tran- 

qttebar, add omlhe W. Trithmbpoly The river Cavery flows Ihriuigh 
the provinca** T|ie mhabifontir are uncommonly expert in husbnndry. 
It^ IfiOZ,' they amounted to 6Jl>0K8, The territory was transfet-red to 
the Brhi^ iurlsdlctioi} in 1799. jore, the capital, E. Ion 79° 10', 
N. im, w'. Is an anclent'Cttyf end in remote ages was the seat of 
greablearninc. Uwder the Christian Knowlodcc society, Mr. Schwarts 
labored fof aVf®»^f*wamber of years in tins lepion, wu’h extraordinarv 
succefo* Hi^ reckoned»U»t k,wJ0 persons had been con\prted by lua 
meanA » * 'i* , 

IMshoiiHgber arrived, at TSisyorc on the 2r>th of March, U'CC ; nnd 
It wae^there, in the ii^stkutions of the venernWe S’ch warts in the lat oi-s 
of the excelJuht men Whp have ^tuicceeded him m the same field, ar.d 
in ■the churches of native OhrisURna wlftch they have founded 

and byilt urn that bis tatere&t was moat powerfully excited, and the 
energies of nis mlQd most earmwtly employed. The morning after Ins 
arrival (Easter-day,) his lofUshtp preached in the mission clntrch in the 
fort, and adiAfnietered the Lertrs supper to 53 native Chra-tians, using 
<ss was hie constant custom in 'uU native congregations) the woids of 
Alministradkm. in ihnir own langubgb. In the evening be attended the 
Tbswt// service, In the same church ; the liturgy being read hy the 
missionaries '-fwesentf and^the serns-sm preached by Pr Ccemerer, of 
Tranquobar ; ami he himself pronoiinemg the lienediction in Tnirtvf. 
*** Gladly,’ lie explaimed to mo," says the Rev. T Robinson, “while 
taking off hrs robes, ‘gladly wupld f purchase this day with years of 
existence ’ On the following morning (Easter Monday) he confirmed 
12 descendants of Eurupeans, and 5ft natives in the same church ; and 
in the evening of the same day he otteuded ilivine f,ei vice in ToviuK at 
the simll cha|)el in the niission garden. After tiie sermon, his lord- 
ship, from hiseeataithe altar, addressed tiie miHsionanes who were 
present, ami the nativp leachciv by whom they were aiiendeil Ho 
exhniiAl them to fidelity, diligence, and increasing zr.-il, patience in 
hearing privations and neglect for Christ’s sake, looking for the recom- 
pense of revvanl^ to earnest prayer for themselves, for turn, for their 
Hock, nnd for ihg rajah, who had shown such kindness to the clnirrh 
of Christ He an-uded Iwautifully to ihe grave of Schwartz, over 
which they i^ro (hen standing, and charged tiie.m to follow his bright 
example. Thb<«flcict produced on the minds of alt jiresent was such 
as Lnevec wlUUMWcd; it will never lie obliterated, ” 

'rhe jmporfonce of this station will lie fully apparent from another 
quotiftioiin ffom the same pen 

“ i-commend the Jhnjors mission, with all its Important labors, to 
tbs Jkirqmage and supfforl— I will venture to say more— to the affec- 
tkmllb i«|ard, of the-qommittee. Most richly do they deserve all the 
nflrlllrf»^lu1 the aesistanoe. all the kindness, that can be shown them. 
The Afwdow uf ajd the jnelHulions of the venerable Schirartz (whose 
name, is yet es fresh in every town and village of the Christians as if 
his eabth^ Sabora were just ended, and whose memory is held in such 
deep and holy veneratioM'as we are accustomed to render to apostles 
qtdy) ig visible to all who visit that most tntereeting country, and 
ICavoB no doubt oti the mind, that the best and wisest method of send- 
ing Urn kingdom of Christ to this country, is to strengthen these exist- 
ing establishments. They have in them a principle ^ unlimited self- 
extension: and if in the last 20 years, with many and great discourage- 
me^, llm labom of tiiose venerable men who have trod in the steps 
of ^h^partt hdve effhetad so much, what may we not hope from tlie 
same men, when their means of ueefrilneee are increased by v(,i(r 
bounty 7 ^ut, alas \ they have a stUI stronger claim upon your hearts. 
TN|y were the objbet of the deepest ifiteresi and most intense anxiety 
to our ddkr lamenmd bishep. It mudd be hardly too much to say, that 
his kfooti was a lilwiion on the sacrifice tWr faith; for he died 
white C^hig ^ Iheir weifiure, nnd lahorilci^ for good. He had 
seen ayibry part of India^ but be had mm ncfthing Hke the soeiety^o 
rnisslidm^t JTa^piw. Again and'wgain did he repeat to me, ‘ iff re is 
the airei^ efthe Chmatian earn »« ittMa. Jt would indeed he a 

f netovoMnd heaxy if Mnglaiiid, and ail the agents of its 
oHMu, dhmotmourith tmd pm^4h«w^ churches * ” 

Oft ™ receipt pf ihhi eominumbhUdjn, a desire to accomplish as far 
as possHilerthe ppmi of fipz itmenU^ prelate prevailed In every bosom ; 
and at iTepecifK gepergl meetipfi ahJsough the superintendence of the 
misak^ hifmeeutimfiaferi^ the filboisfy for the propagation of 
the 'Gospad in JrottiiM jPetrte^ it was resolved to carry the recom- 
mendations of idifoop Heber Into full effect. In pursuance of thb rgeo- 
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UiltoQ, U w«a ctormlned 
Ui butt4ing, 1 ‘apiilrliis;, aoul 

premitM^ftQd tfehool-htfUM^ Ut ttMlPaijim „ 

Ib^ miMion prAM at V^my, and partiy to ttia «f tw« asdh 

tional i^boliiuraliipt «t Biaho»’a ««U4ge, Calcutta, to b« fimTcr caUed 
bishop Heber's sebskrsliips, apd to ba appropriated, in ,«am|iliaiic« 
uritb nis earnest wish and neominendatton, to the 'IsMiteenaaiia and 
aducatioit of nseinban of fbre%n episcopal chorchM in tha Bfealfllot in 
subordination to the see of Rome. 

J. C. KohDioar and Adam Compton ThoenpaM) are.phw miadonarkis 
of the Qospol f^pagation society in Tan joTc OklUM andar Instruc- 
tion, 1 Many yout hs in the English edhoed affo ’vramishtf!.^ 

TAtJAI: one of tiie Saiuivrich islands, wi whflcli IsAatatiaa af the 

A. B. C. r. M. 



can Baptist Board main tain a stotion .at Tawy.' ‘ 

Tavoy has 9,000 Inhabitaftts,. a«i»^ whom aaittM plMf af ttha- 
dauia. ^ 

TELLICHERRY ; a see^^t tdshrof a province Of the aame name 
in Southern India, N. lal. fl'? 4S^/- It is N. Wref CoelHii. It 
long thn chief Eusliah settlement on tbUr coast, but dfctintid, fince 

the company's commerce was removed <10 Maild. Tho liCttMl iMivea 
still reside bore, and the inhabitants aredW more ctvij|asd^aa4»^e 
rest of the province. It has an arsenal, and is a great mait lbr IKbla- 
banc goods. The O. AT. iS. commenced a miasimi heUe hi' ^^7. ' 

No late report has jwien received respecting Tellicbertf . • . 

THATTA MOONSHEE; a village cmmected with the Billeid dic- 
tion. StMttItecn India, whore them is a eChcKil 

THEOPOLIS; a station of the r. MTSf. ild^th Afric^<B£p mib 
E. of Cape Town. ' » - * * ' •<% * - 

G. Barker and Christopher Suae llw misdSoimvIes abThenndhi; The 
congregations are good. Gordmtmlim.ahg 81. Thfelr etmdwePIs atgis- 
factory. Sixteen of Umni were audid In tfoo year. Bay eclMdaii, 
to 194 , infant, I If?. Hie in<iMUj»hlbal1fliy'€gBm eeeins 8afl«trdbt|r adapt- 
ed to the Hottontou. Tlic Temperance aocleiy baaprotwd aeiy4w»e- 
flcla!. T * ^ * 

THOMAS, St.; mib of the Little AmdlM^est In dl4, belMa? 
to Denmark. The latitude of the portrla 18® SO' Nk, Ion ife® ^ V- It 
Is an important eommcrcial skmon. ■''€We Imtgnet harbdr 'may )!%UI 
with safely a hundred ships of war; j(iirtdiO||iNMi am hntdea^Wlth 
merchandise brought from Europe or Altterjcos:'*^ V * 

The U. il. eetablidiied a oiisaMUi on thhrlsWilia lb 1732. Mr? JOnher 
commenced the misaleti. the earliest of the- brethleB'e offortsdn that 
quarter of the worhi. We copy the IbtloiiHng senifiices froin a new 
work on the Origin and History ofArissions.’'-— 

“ During the vear 1783, maiiyibFthe inhabioints of St. tfhoniae were 
cai ried off* hy ianune nnd conlogiotpi .diaiDasee ; and a rebellkm of the 
negroes at St, Jan, which contUiued abautJiix months, and 4106 marked 
by a series of horrid atrocftles, epv^ terror and consleftnittoa thilg^ 
this and the adjacent Mands. The Isiliors^if thie dP'^^oMd mhMkmnry 
were, of course, reodored doubly dldicult, but, whilst he was struggling 
with f)overty, and almost sinking bsheoth bis Anxious cares, ~ a party ' 
of fourteen brethren and fotir sisters swim on ttldlr way from Europe, 
partly designed to aid in the instruction of Ihe. slaves at $C. Thotnas, 
and partly destined to comiiienea a now ihissian iti the Mand of St. 
Croix 

"Thiso, however, were not the only trials with which (he failh and 
jntiaiu'fl of the missionjirioa were exercised ; bm in tWh rnnnlh ofOcio- 
lier, 17:}^. lioth Marlin and Freundlich, with the wife of the latiar, were 
liu’ ireeratod In a prnon, without having committed of participated in 
criino of any doecripiion The facta, »% staled by an mteirigcnl and 
renwctable writer, were these : A person of Iho name-of Frocllor, who 
had been originatly sent nui as a missionary to the island of Ft Cioix, 
and afterwards withdrawn from the brethren, had recently taken np 
his aliods in Bl. Thomas, with a view to the imjiirovgtpent of his 
worldly circumstances. The diftarenco in itis cond«nNr4n4 tint of thn 
misiionarieH was so obvious, that even the contwiTed AMlfihww iHiTnot 
consider him as a brother. Martin, however, did npt aiwialg^hh- 
draw from him, but used every exortton In his ])owet 4o Thfthw mm 
from the snares into Which lie had unluiT^y 'mtthti':' At tho^i’hlnMs to 
which wo are now alluding. Fcedliw was takApi <up pod (XitjWHnd4y # 
prison, on the charge of hakingtsUllI^ and JScretMl kt his dnNNrfilcuts 
articles beloufing to the iotd chgAiherlHtti PletA: to tlie valt(Sbfi|g|ih^ 
Aftuen rix-dollars. It was now sogMiVted that 
must have had some knowledge or this tobtHiry,^ and 4li^ Wpte np- 
conllngly summoned to give ovideiiee tipiwt oath, heft>m ttrmgimjl^h 
caiuie, relative lo this transactioh. Tiwy wdlh now phtcod In a c«im> 
pleie dilomnia, as their religious princiitLes precluded (hnna from taking 
the oath required, and their rtSfef of answering any qnoetiime wlihA^ 
strictest veracity, and as In the presence oFOi^, proved Unwil^i^inry^ 
No consideration, howeveif, could Indooe them to violatVthie '4itttate« 
of iheir consciences; and the result Was, that they were' Rued 
rix-dollars, and, in consaciuence of their tnabilky m ndi^ suMl a 
they were committed to prison, wiUt the wiAi oir Fmnfndliell, 'attd, In 
that eiuiatAoa, their fine was tneteas^^t finir in ffindwAerniivda 

rixodoUan. .r " ^v, 

" Whllet the mUsinnaries remwinaA hs emilkiemaim okd 
could convey ai^ inieUtgeace of ^tbelr mieftirtthBee W* IkUi. 

^hiirope, count Zinzendorf was provIds^tlaiMiy ted tnviii^ St. 
lad» about the^ei^ of January^ 1739, haAtrlved in thftjiatiil 
bnrtlireifcaad their wave*, whe were desl^ to oselalik the * 
of the itegraei. He immediately widted on Uie govewKWi*#’" 

IPian^ton of the missionaries ; and It l« pleoemg 

Mmeeir mw enihsanuettiily liberated ITom otmilneinejit, 'higpo. pro^ 
could b» brought foeWted tu-etibstauBate the fbul mA cmSi rW^ge 
wdilchelwehroui^agetaethhn.,, * 

it amroent, lirifti autheiuic documentSf^het hi djiig day 
another gS^Aiefaeae were admitted Inio tVie ehuyeh hy Hm aelhinn^ 
of bopM : hm. nAtHet the heartavor the mbskhmArlea aiikfepHh^aihe 
auanekHi atid auQCiiM eA tbahr lhboi% their conatNdtlaaa ttagatt 
and braaohaa «wm AfjWiiiaall^^ rnnogg them by death. In the 
European cmtgr^athwis, however, Were always IbunApossess- 


.^OiilKcIaat laid 4br dm oauaa ^ ChrM, and anlMltllHhigllH^ 
die agtila of men, to induea iBem toauppty ilka plheaa of thoea who had 
witi|M4ato the real which ramalneth for the pedpla of God. 

ofihtSO^, heattBAni having Obminoncad hetwean Great Brhhta' and 
an EnAihin Aamanpaefad o# the gaeat of St. Thomas, and, 
oe' Je al a i ai i B e'wae iaipraeil6afii|e.«falnat aueh auperkir fbroa, the com- 
.fla«Rdaim*‘i«a* under ^thh waceeai^ of eapItulBtljig.^^^ An efSiaioa of 
human hlogfwoaihwilamshy orovaatad. > ^ 

' ** It appear* that, Her theM fhw yaare, ihlt mbahm haa bean ad- 
vonethg. In Iffil^the tfeMmary^H^mya fReoidog aiatemanta re* 
apeclmg the praapeeta1irilio*Mitiih huanda aa lo tha^^d nhjaci, viz. 
‘ die bloating attendinf , and itM |r«lt arWog Awm tho^maehing of the 
rgobpat.^ On the fhibrwai^ tnara waa iM^Mdftii dbnfla- 

ition in the town of St. Thomas ; the mimion-lioiiae nod church were 

aapea of Galawarerihe 
„Jwquanwml hmmly iliro^ on her aUle. 
. _ widt cdheopljileqgaini, and^e etpiain and 
, ww anahlad towupport thema^vai «he«w water % iiahhng fast 
to thaj^lpg. The nMostahuotloR ofalai«r.Bheptnafi uretOWted her, 
aloddifmwiialM^ herodHI Adku |ha ; whH^ ai^g^ cabin 

war drIMog -alw^ and oolnpletety Umth^ her In 
PfU^pKdlanyi aha, hy aopikidliig MShglToa fHa’AoatmMimlHi. was 
fhmw’wp IntoahaiisdiL Ana^ hlWia hr <iha cabin ; ao BtM,^olihmigh 
ahirwha hp to th^aHm Jirtha wajef, room wag leA for» rwipiratiun 
mwiihMapdjfng evofy oparchgi otwthe part ofttve captain mnA*crew, it 
tim itnpoartbla to oomado her gaaiatance ; nor cowU oa attempt bo 

j — ..... . having bafii waahad over- 

^ ho^ hld&aie^ About h«df an hour 

, anoihat dOlward-botmd vessel ap- 

and Jiidlo^aiowiKa|idoaa Of her captain, 
who baardetf In a boair4gid%raoghiteha doboaeaey toolb, a hole was cut 
throuojitho «k|r«f Gw vtoe^’jim'elwoo ilialhead bf aistar Ebormttn ; 
thrroi^ this oilsnlng ^aa'matp oav,bafi(e4ho’had Oed, after she 
had'^^wtsdne^m hnmtai^dpagar bf dai^ % near an hoar. 

^ kfslW, hawflMon premiseawt Mlmcr'woro eompleled, and 
the iHwfhron hadL'lhe gral^cation tov^ii^ t|etn upon the 7th of 

^ 'A * ' 

^In ^8l. Homaa in 1838, tw»i^tliiana» Wkiiafofiafiea. Cangrsga- 
tten-, 1686 . ' » ".sA 

TffOMAE; a station oTJiia Ajfhel^n B^iiBi Bbard ibr Foreign 
Miaairms omona tho Ot|klnw,*^or ^tavsia l^ana, on Grand river, a 
branch of lake MJehigap, Id the MiehiiM r.terd{opy. It la under the 
supeHntandeM* of Mrivlswsard Slater.^ * 

TILLtPAlXY; a parish Ig thp dlstij^t of JafFha, Ceylon, seven or 
eight mites from-BaUiCoua, nine iiltleaitN. of Jaflkapaiam. This station 
was occupied by the ReV#( Messrs. Worreniautl Poor, of the A. B. f' 
r. Jlf., in 1816. ^ 

Tfllipiliy Is now occupied br^hv. B. C. Meigs and wifh. On iho 
lllh, or August, <1833, the m^etrag^Mniaa at this station was set on fire 
ami' consumed, with nsafly all the TamUl books and tracts. The 
numlw of children who attend rmmifing is 472, and 90 adults. Native 
free schools. 20. Sebulara, 907, of wiiom 940 can read. 

TBfNEVELLY^ a piwvinee of Southern India, Which t^cilpios the 
cxtrenutles (»f ilte Carnntic, and ef the whole peninsula, being sepa- 
rnlod from the provtncp of Travancore on the west coast by the Tra van- 
core ridge, of mountains, a coutrnuation of the weatem Ghauts. It con- 
tains tome rivers and salt marshes, separated from the sea by high 
Band hills. AJAH tain ts always expected late in January, wliich 
raises the rivers and'i'^'picitiishes the tanks. Great eflbctf have resulted 
from the preaching of gospel in this district, ever since the days of 
Mr. Schwartz. 

Iniuhe, IBSRAIho-TirinavtAlyschonls were 112; boys, 2, 0S2 : girls, 147. 

TIPTON COGNTy, (TBWwn^aKH,) where Hugh Wiliron, lain wife, 
gkni Pfttdance WiL-ion. of the A. B. C. JiP. M., have estobllsiied 
acHool^ dec. for a pan of the ChickaaaWs. 

TONAWANDA ; wstatfonxurika American Baptist Board mr Foreign 
Kls^fur aiRM the Benaca kidhtns, in thb state of New York. 

W"T^ai>aabO; tha'^princM of the Friendly Wands, 
'TWs group rank neari/ttig AfSt In 
the Arohipalago in POVyrllnria for the industry of lAe htliabltanta, and 
the dofroo of polkiml order which prevaus hi H. Infanticide and 
jevcral othor Tuhitianrdnetitulion* are unknown among them. Conju- 
gal infiidelity in the upper classed has been sevefely punWuW! Tho 
women are in a etate ofudaveiy. Tonga Nos aTmrae and excellent 
liArhOr, Which admturof being fonided, • The W. M S, have had a 
mission on these islands for a number of years. 

The missions On the Tonga islands were coimiMmoscI in 1822. The 
mlssAmariearimw, In 1833, are Phter Turner, James Watkins, and W 
Woon. He 4Vtatiwt ik«i Nukttalolii, which see, The changes at this 
statton, and oaTthe Friendly Ulgnds generally; strikingly resemble the 
iMCal ^reibrmatina h^ieh UMit ^ 
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place at the Swi4ty and Sandwich isl- 
— to rejiiice with tromhllng. It ap- 
iitanda, there WeroTlOO members, 
native teachers. God i 
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laken aorae ftold 
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rin lilimdSi In the West Indies, 
1 to the Butoh, vrim built a 
I Ihe British In 1666. The 
„m.6l9Wf, N.lg, I8®28'. 
9 10,606, Of whom 
idscrism. 
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Johnaon and wife, of the A. B, C. F. itf., were 
IlKdind: thither in 1834. 

TRICHINOPOLY ; a ciu of Hiiuloeian, in the CarnatiCj capital of a 
fertile dietrict, which wae formerly a principality. It ia earroundod by 
a double wall, with towem and a ditch ; and stonde on the eoulh side 
of the Cavery, which a little above divides into branches, and forme, 
opptMlte the otly , tto island of Seringham, on which are two magnifi- 
cent pagodas. It is 27 miles W. by N. of Tanjore. E. Ion. 78® SO', 
N. lat. 10® GO'. 


Mr. Schwarts, from the C, K. Sf., commenced a iniesion here in 
1766. Rev. Christian Pohle succeeded him. 

On Sunday, the 2nd of April, 1826, tho morning alter his arrival at 
Trichinopoly, bishop Heber preached at St. John’s church, (the covom- 
ment church, which had been consecrated by bishop Middleton,) with 
air hit accustomed animation ; and ui the evening administered con- 
firmation to 42 candidates, and delivered his charge tu them with 
something more than his ordinary impressiveness and affection of 
manner. On the following morning, at day-break, he attended divine 
service in the Tamul language, at the mission church in the fort, and 
confirmed fifteen natives, in their own tongue. He insiiectea the 
schools and tho mission-house, and received an address from the |)oor 
Christians, earnestly praying that he would send some pastor to watch 
over them and instruct thorn. He answered them with all that gentle- 
ness and kindness of manner which never failed to win every heart; 
and assured them that he would immediately provide for their wants. 

“ There is a church in the fort,” says the Ifev. Tliomas Robinson, In 
1826, capable of “containing 1500 or 2,(XK) persons, but requiring con- 
siderable repairs ; and a- house for the residence of tiie missionary, 
with small school rooms for Tamul and English. The present numlier 
of the congregation is 490 persons ; and it is melancholy to find this 
number annually decreasing, entirely from tho want of a resident 
European missionary, and tiie necessary establishment of cklechists 
and schoolmasters, for which the funds have hitherto been utterly ina- 
dequate. Tho whole income of the mission appears io be aliout 30 ru- 
pees per month. There can hardly be desima a field of greater pro- 
mise than this interesting congregation. Laborers only are wanting to 
make it realise, to Its fullest extent, the hopes of its first founder, and 
of its last friend, (bishop Heber.) It was his lordship’s intention to 
place here a resident missionary, with as Utile delay as imsaible ; and 
to make other arrangornonts for its future prosperity.” These inten- 
tions, it appears, will not be altogether frustrateii. An appeal made 
by Mr. Robinson to the liberality of tho British inhabitants oi Trichino- 
poly, was nobly answered on the following morning, when a, meeting 
was convened at the church for this object. 

At Tr ichinopoly , in 18.34. H. D. Schrey vogel. m issionary Four weekly 
services ; 39 tmptized ; 13H communicants ; 340 scholars in 13 schools. 

TRTNCOMALEE ; the most iin|K)rtant stai-Ion on the coast of Cey- 
lon, from the noble and commanding harbor which it possesses, capa- 
ble of afibrding an ample protection io an extended commerce. It is 
8° 28' N. lat. It IS bettor situated for a marine depot than any other 
station in India It has a groat variety of romantic and sublime pros- 
pects The W. M, S, commenced a mission hero in 1821, 

In two schools in Trincomaloe arc 60 scholars Solomon Talloopalle, 
native assisunl. Mr Roberts has returned home. 

TRINIDAD, or Thinity; one of the Great Anlillos, West Indies, 
Biluaiod between Tobago ami the continent of South America, from 
which It IS separated by the gulf of Paria and two straits. Tho island 


is alKmt 60 or Wmlles from E. to W., and nearly 60 from N. fo R. The 
most remaliliabM phenomenon is a bituminous lake, siiuntod on the 
western coast. Trinidad was colonized by persons iVom different Eii- 
rojiean countries. The English obtained possession of it by the treaty 
of 1801. It is important on account of its feridity, Its extent, and its 
iKwition. A mission was commenced on this island by the W, M. S. 
m 1788 

TRIPASORE; an outstation of tho Madras mission of the L. M. S., 
30 miles from Madras. Nall^cn and Joel, native oasistanis, who 
^pear to be faithful men. Comimmicants, 25 Scholars, 83. An 
English branch is in a prosperous state. 

TULBAGH; a town of Cope Colony, South Africa, 7.0 miles N. K. 
of Cape Town. Rev Ano Yos, of ihe L M, S , missionary. 

“ Mr. Vos is still enabled to pmsccuto his mtoresiing and imporinul 
work among the thousniuls around him He has four meetings every 
week at Tulbagh. Tlie attendance, consisting of Hutu*mols and 
slaves, is increasing. Tho services comprise preacliing and patec.hi/.- 
ing. Mr. Vos has a c.atccheUcal exercise with tlie people, on the con- 
tents of tho Bible; going through the sacred volumo from the begin- 
ning. Tliere Is also a prayer meelirj|g, twice a month, for iho spread 
of the gospel ; U|)c>n which occasions those who are candidates for bap- 
tism, or tho Lord’s supper, are specially catechized. He has baptized 
(Mie youth and throe children, and there arc three adult candidates for 
baptism. The total inm’dicr baptized is ten adults and eight children. 
Ono adult and three childrtiu have departed this life m tho course of the 
pasiyear. 

“But Mr. Vos is princijailly employed In visiting tho different vil- 
lages and farms wilbm a circuit of about 240 miles. He is in the habit 
of making two tours alternately, and visiting alwiil 3.5 or 40 different 
places each i(»ur, preaching to about two thousand or three t)iouiianil 
farmers, Hotteiiiots, and slaves. Twice a year he visits the town of 
Worcester, 36 ttiUos from Tulbagh, and during tho few days he remains, 
each tune, in that town, he preaches to the Hottentots and slaves, 
when alKuit 90 attend. On these occasions he also has divine worship 
in the prison. 

“Mr V'^OH remarks, that he formerly met with much prejudice 
against his instructing tho heathen, but tnat now, on the contrary, ho 
experiences great kindness and hospiialily from the fanners and otners 
whom he visits, and whose slaves he endeavors to instruct. And wo 
are happy to odd, iliat the effects of his labors, in a moral and religious 
point of view, arc stated to bo obvious and encouraging Intoxication, 
to which the Hottentots and slaves in that quarter were gre.atly addicted, 
has ceased to be prevalent; and it is stated to lie a rare circunistanca 
to see a person, belonging to these classes of society, m this rjuarier, m 
a state of intoxication.” 

Aric Vos remains at Tulbagh. Tlie aged and excellent Mrs. Vos 
has died Mr. Vos laments the want of greater spirituality among hw 
converts. Sixty si holars make good progress 

TUSCAROKAS; a remnant of the Six Nations of Indians residing 
about four miles from Lewiston, Niagara county, New York. Tha 
New York Missionary soc-iety commouceil a mission among them Ir 
1800 III 1821, it was transferred o>lhe U F M 8., and in 1826, U 
the A. ^ C. F’. M 

The missionaries among the Tusciiroras, m 1835, am William Wil 
liams, hiswife, and Elizabeth Stone A very pronii.'iing suite of rell 
gious feeling has existed during the post year among the Indians. To 
were received to llie church. 


U. 


HITENHAGE; an outstation of tlie L. M. S. near Bcihelsilorp, 
South Africa. Mr Sass, on account of his ill health, has been obliged 
to retire to Thoopolis 

J. G Mes.ser is a missionary at XJitenhage. Two services are held 
on Sunday and three in the week. Congregation advance in numbers 
and piety. Adults baptized, 17 Adult evening school, 60. Three 
hundred rix-dollars, besides materials, have been subscribed for a 
chapel, 62 feet by 26 within. Temperance society has HO morabers. 
Union ; a station of the A. B C. F. M. among the Osages, W. 
of the river Mississippi. Jt is one mile W. of the river Neosho, 26 N. 
of fort Gibson, about 160 miles N. W. of Dwight, 38 miles E. of the 
western boundary of the Arkansas territory. It falls within the tertf 
lory of the Cherokees who removed W. of tho Mississippi. 


Mr. VaiU and his wife, who have been on a visit to Connecticut, do 
not expect to return to Union. Mr. and Mrs Montgomery have lately 
died of the cholera, deeply l/iuiented. Tho helpers at tlie Ntation are 
now A Kedfietd, moclianic, and his wife. For further particulars, 
eee Osactks. 

USSA; a negM village near tho Danish fort, Chnstiansburg, 
Western Africa. A missmn was commenced here in 1828, by the 
G. M, S.. * 

Andreaw Kiis is now the only missionary at Ussa. Dr. Heinze di6Q 
on the 13th of March, 1832. and Mr. Jaeger on the 18th of July. 
We have seen no accounts of Henck6 and Sesaing. 

UTUMAORO ; a station of the L, M. 8. on Baiatea, one of tho 
Society islands. 


V. 


VAITOI^RE ; a stationi of the L. M. S, on Tahaa, one of the So- 
ciety Islands 

VALLEY TOWNS ; a stotion of the A, B, B, F. M. among the 
Indiana, in the S. E. part of Tonoiassoe, It waa comoMncod 

in 1818. 

VAN piEMAN^’S LAND ; a fertile island In the Southern ocean, 
Mpam^d from New Holland by Bass’s stmite. It is 176 miles long 
and 160 miles broad E. Ion 1460—148®, S. lat. 400—43®. The W. 
M. S. established a misaitm Iwrc in 1820. 

J ® number of ialanda included in the Friendly, in above 
SWi® S. lat and 176® W Ion, The mission of the W was esta- 
mished In 1831. W. Cross, miaaionary. 

From tho island of Vavou, the kitelUgence is of the most gratifying 
character. The king of Haabai has been instrumental in turning the 
king of Vavou and one thousand of his people from Idolatry to the worsHln 
of the true God. In visiting iho Vavou chief on wiorldly business, he Im- 
proved the opporUmity ton higher purpose : the chief of Vavou yielded 
to his reasonings and entreaties, and cunsontod to put away hts " lying 
157 


spirits.” After a Sabbath i>aseorf in llio worship of God, he cave orders to 
set fire tolhe toraple.** • his orders were cheerfully oiieyed ; and in threo 
days they were reduced to ashes, with the idols which they cnntaiucd, 
and which hail been the objecis of religious worship for successive 
generations. TliealgnoJ and bloodless victory obtained oVer the idola- 
trous forces, which had assembled to make war on the king atnl pxUr- 
pats the new faltiu appears likely to be overruled to its furtherance and 
establishment. The chief is moat hearty in the cause of Christ, and 
Jongs to see idolatry banished out of alt the islands. At bis prfts.«ung 
request, a missionary has been sent from Tonga to instruct him and his 
inquiring people more perfectly in the way of salvation ; but the exer- 
tions of One individual will be very inadequate to meet tho spiritual ne- 
cessities of the whole population of Vavou. Mr. Thoma.s, In a recent 
wty*» “ Send us more missionaries, and send them now f A king 
and his people are waiting for God’s law I Satan’s canso trembles and 
falis at the name of Jems. Idolatry crumble.s to tiie dust. Come, oh 
^ agalon the mighty.” 

VEPERY ; a station of ih© G, P. 8. near Madras, commenced in 
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1727 by ihe C. K. S and long carried on by them. J. L. Irion, mis* 
sionary, two catechists, and six native assistants. Dr. Bottler, on 
account of advanced age, has retired from the active duties of his 
station. Baptized, 7 ; communicants, 411 ; schools, 27 ; scholars, 1071 ; 
four natives tn the seminary. 

VIZAGAPATAM ; a station of the L. M. S. in Sopth India, a sea- 
nort. 483 miles N. £. of Madras, and 657 S. W. of Calcutta. Inhabi- 


tants, chiefly Hindoos, between 30,000 and 40,000. Prevalent language, 
Teloogoo. Begun in 1805. No report since the death of Mr. Dawson, 
the missionary at the station. 

VOSBANIE’S TBIBE ; a station of the U. B. S. in South Africaf 
commenced in 1830. Richard Haddy, missionary. 

Congregation in Vossanie’s Tribe, 70; members, 11 ; scholars, 15 to 
30 ; inquirers, 8. The new converts are promising. 


W. 


WAGENMAKEK VALLEY; a station of the French Protestant 
Missionary society, in South Africa, commenced in 1830. Isaac Bis- 
ieux, missionary 

Further spiritual fruit has been gathered in this valley. Mr. Bis- 
seux greatly conciliates, by his spirit and manners, both the colonists 
and slaves He has married the daughter of one of the French 
refugees. 

WATALUA; a station of the A B. C. F. M. on the island of Oahu, 
one of the 8,'indwich islands John S. Emerson, missionary, and wife. 

WAILIJKU ; a station of the A. B. C. F M. on Maui, one of the 
Sandwich group. Jonathan S. Green and Reuben Tinker, missionaries, 
and their wives. 

W AIM ATE , a station of the C. M 8. in New Zealand, begun in 
183 1 W Yates, missionary. 

WAIMEA , a station of the A. B. C. F. M. in Kauai. Samuel 
Whitney and Peter J Gulick, missionaries, and their wives. Readers, 
3,0()(J For particulars respecting Waimea, Wailuku, and Wailua, 
see SA.NnwicH Islands. 

WAUGH-TfJWN ; a station of the L. M. 8. on Tahiti, one of the 
Georgian islands. 

Mr. J Wilson is now the missionary at Waugh-Town. No recent 
report. 

WELLINGTON ; a town of liberated negroes in the colony of Sierra 
Leone, Western Africa. Average attendance at Wellington In March, 
1834, on public worship, 400 to oOO. The attention is satisfactory : 71 
children attend the school at Kisscy. The people were urgent in their 
applications. (See Sixkra Lbonb ) 

WELLINGTON VALLEY, m New South Wales, 200 miles N. W. 
of Sydney, where the CMS begun a mission m 1832, W Watson, 
John S C. Handt, missionaries. 

WESLEYYILLE a station of the W. M in South Africa, 10 or 12 
miles from the mouth of the Kalumna, in Pato’s tril>e: 1823, S 
Young. The congregations continue largo : many persons are obliged 
to remain oulsute : a new stone chapel is m progress. “ Notwithstand- 
ing, ’’ Mr. Young writes the great disirdhs of the people, arising from 
a want of provisions and the political agitations with which they have 
been disturlied, yet we have had several gracious manifestations of the 


influence of the Holy Spirit, by which the stout-hearted sinner has 
been humbled and the Savior exalted The congregations to which we 

f reach in various parts of the tribe are increasingly encouraging.** 
Ive members have left the station : some of them, there is reason to 
fear, from a loss of religion. Scholars— bqys, 26 ; girls, 34 ; adults, 4 ; 
being a decrease, in consequence of the removal of several large fami- 
lies from tile vicinity : the schcKils, liowever, go on well. 

Seven or eight thousand people reside in Pato’s tribe, of whom 300 
reside in the settlement. Members, 47. Adults baptized Inst year, 
18. Scholars, 115, including 20 or 30 catechumens W. Shepstone, 
missionary. 

WEST COAST; a station of the L. M. 8. in Demerara, South Ame- 
rica. James Scott, missionary. Communicants, 136. Congregation, 
600. Powerful revival of religion. 

WEST INDIES. Owing to the insurrections which occurred In 
these islands in 1832-3, the consequent breaking up of many of the mis- 
sionary stations, and the effects of the recent emancipation law, we 
cannot give a very accurate or recent account of the missions. 

WHEELOCK ; a station of the A. B C F, M. among the Wes- 
tern Choctaws. Alfred Wright, missionary, and his wife. Communi- 
cants, 71. 

WILKS* HARBOR a mission station of the L. M. 8 , on the N £. 
side of the island of Tahiti 

George Pritchard is missionary at Wilks’ Harbor. A large quantity 
of rum has been imported, chiefly by American whalers, which has 
operated roost unfavorably on the morals of the people. 

WILLSTOWN ; a station of the A. B. C, F. M. among the Che- 
rokee Indiana, in the chartered limits of Alabama, in Will’s valley, 
about ten miles from the western line of Georgia, and 40 miles S. of 
the Tennessee river. It was commenced in 1823. 

The missionaries at Willstown, in 1834, were William Chamberlain 
and his wife, Nancy Thomson, and John Huss, native preacher Hubs 
has six schools, with 90 pupils, which are established m the Cherokee 
villages, for the purpose of teaching the Cherokees to read. 

WUPPERTHAL, Nzw; a station of the Rhenish Missionary soci- 
ety, SIX miles from Clan W Uliam, South Africa. Theobald Von mirmb, 
John Leqxildt, J. G. Knab, missionaries. 


Y. 


YELLOW LAKE, a station of the A. B. C. F. M. among or, Hester Crooks, nalivo teacher, are employed. A school Is 
the Ojibwas. F. Ayer, teacher, his wife, Joseph Town, teach- taught. 


Z. 


ZANTK ; the largest of the Ionian islands, after Corfu and Cepha- 
Ionia ; 16 miles long, 8 broad ; 160 square miles. Population, 40,000, 
Zante, tho capital, has 20,000 souls. Walter O. Croggon is the mis- 
Bionai 7 of the W. M. 8. on this island 

• ZO(jLAHS On recommendation of the Rev. Dr. Philip, of (Jape 
Town, the committee of the A. B. C‘. F. M. liave made arrangements 
for commencing a mission among the Zoolahs of South-Eastern Africa, 
and for commencing it simultaneously in the two separate communi- 
ties of which that people is at present composed. The mission will 
probably embark near the end of the present year, and each branch 


will consist of two ministers of the gospel and a physician, with their 
wives. The part which is destined for the maritime community, situ- 
ated between Port Natal and Delagoa bi^, and under tiie government 
of Dingaan, will probably be landed at Port Natal. The other com- 
munity is situated In the interior, and is governed by a chief, colled 
Masalekatsi. The part of the miseion deidgned for this people will go 
by the way of Cape Town. The Zoolalis apeak the same language, 
and till recently were under the same head. Their customs and modes 
of government are the same. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE WORK, 


h. M. S. or L. London Missionary* Society. 

C. M. iS., Church do. do. ’ 

W, M. S. or W, S., Wesleyan do. do. 

B. M. S., Baptist do, do. 

8. M. S,, Scottish do. do. 

N. M, jS., Netherlands do. do. 

£ 7 , JF*. M. United Foreign do. do. (Unite 
States.) 

A. Bu C. American Board of Commissioners fc 

Fore^ Missions. 

A, B. B, F. Af.j American Baptist Board for Foreign Mis 
sions. 


A. M. Af- 8,y American Methodist Missionary Society. 
C. M. A., Galemta Missionary AvudAuay. 

AT. A., Missionary Associatior> 


jif. S.f Missionary Society. 

A. M. S.i Auxiliary Missionary Society. 

U. B., United Brethren. 

C. K. S., Christian Knowledge Society. 

Bf. P. G. F. P., Society for Props^ting the Gospel n 
Foreign Parts. 

B. & F. B. S.j British and Foreign Bible Society. 

P. S.i Bible Society. 

B, A., Bible Association. 

A. B. 8*t Auxiliary Bible Society. 

Zr, J. S.f London Jews* do. 

Edinburgh do. do. 

T. 8., Tract Society. 

P. F, 8. 8.<, British and Foreign School Sootsty* 

A. S.t Auxiliary Society. 



APPENDIX 


AMETHYST. There eeetiM to be no reaeon for doubting the pro- 
priety of rendering the Hebrew aeklemch, and the Greek amtthy 9 to 8 ^ 
by amethyst. Plmy says the reason assigned for its name is, that 
though it approaches to the color of wine, it falls short of it, and stops 
at a violet color. Others think U is called amethyst, because its color 


resembles wine mixed with water, and in this view, also, n derives its 
name from o, negative, and methy^ wine. 

The oriental amethyst is an extremely rare gem If heated it loses 
its color, and becomes transparent, in which state it is hardly distin 
gubhable from the diamond. (See Jacinth ) — Abbott. 


B. 


BARBAULD, (Anna Lhtitia,) a distinguished female writer, was 
born at Kibwortb, in Leicestershire, England, in 1743 Slie received 
an excellent education from her father, the Rev. Dr. Aikin Such was 
the quickness of her apprehension in earliest infancy, that, according to 
the testimony of h<*r mother, she was able “at two years old to read 
without spelling, and in half a year more, as well as mwit women ” 

At Kibworth, she had not one congenial associate nf her own sex ; 
but the love of rural nature, the few but choice books of her father’s 
library, and the spirit of devotion early inculcated by her enlightened 
and pious mother, (who herself had profited much from the Hoclety of 
the celebrated l)r. Doddridge,) opened to her by degrees an exhanstloss 
source of tender and sublime delight In her fifteenth year, lier father’s 
removal to Warrington, iu Lanciuddre, brought her into the society of 
several distinguished men, among whom were Drs. Enfield and 
Priestley 

In 4772, iier hrniher’s urgent persuasions so far overcame her reluc- 
tance to appear as an author, that she published a v<dunie of pfienia; 
which gained for her a high place in the esteem of the Uterarv world. 
Four oaiiions were called for within the year of publication. The next 
year she was again persuaded to join him m giving to the press a vo- 
lume of “ Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose.” This also ha.< l>eon much 
admired, and often re printed. Her marriage to the Rev Rwhemont 
Barbauld took place in 1774 About this time slic was roqiiesied by 
Mrs Montague and otiiers, admirers of her genius, to open ii litemry 
academy for young ladies of rank, which she declined, in a letter full 
of good sense, modesty, and just views of the haliitH and acquiremeiits 
most imporuitt to her sex Afterwards she assisted her husband in his 
hoarding school at Palgravc. in Suffolk, which nourished for eleven 
years with great celehritv , when, the business of tiiiiion proving too 
fatiguing, It was given up Tn I78r), they visited the coiuinant In 
1786, her husband settled at Hampstead, where he remained until 1802, 
when he succeeded Dr Price fw pastor of the congregation at Newing- 
ton Green. Here she was brought once more into the s*»ciety of 
her only brother, John Aikin, M D , which she was permuted to enjoy 
for the following twenty years. In 1808, slie lost her husband by one 
of the most nielaiicholv of human maladies Mrs, Biirlianld had the 
fortitude to seek relief /rom dejection in literary occupation In 1822 
she lost her brother She herself was suffering from an asthmatic < ora- 
plaint, which slowly undermined her excellent consliUitioii, but which 
she lootred upon with joy as her passport to a lietlcr world. She ex- 
pired March 0, 1825. 

To claim for this distinguished woman the praise of purity and eleva- 
tion of mind may well appear superfluous. It is liigher and rarer com- 
mendation to say that she was not only free from envy, the bane of 
literary competition, but ili,il she especially delighted m “a sister’s 
praise,” even though that sister vv^ere a nv.-il. She passed through ! fij 
without having drojiped a friend, or created a personal enemy. ” Her 
strong sense, her fooling, her energy, her principle, her patriot feel- 
ings, her pietv, rational yet ardent— all these mark a character of no 
common sort ” In her excellent productions we are uncertain which 
most to admire, the sagacious discrimination of intellect, the prac.fcal 
pofHl sense and acute observation of life which suggest the remarks; 
or the spirited and expressive style, wiilch rouses the aituntion, strikes 
the irn.igintuiori, and carries them with conviction to the heart. The 
small bulk of her wruings, compared with the long course of years in 
which she I'xerriscd her pen, w a siiflicicnt proof that she otfered to 
the public none b'U tlie, hapi)ie,4t inspiratums of her muse, and not even 
thcije till they had recoivcrf all the polish of which she judged them 
siisceptible. To a friend who had expressed his surprise at not finding 
inserted in Inir volume a poom which he had admired in manuscript, 
she well and charade riatically replied: “I ha<l rather it should be 
asked of twenty pie* as why they are not here, than of one why it is.” 

Mrs Barbauld had no children of her own, but she adopted and 
educated Charles, the third eon of her brother. The child being re- 
ceived into her family under two years of ago, she for his use prepared 
those “Early l.ossons” which have justly gained for her the reverence 
and love of both parents and children ; a work which may safely be 
asserted to have formed an era in the art of early instruction. For the 
benefit of a little class of almost infant scholars, whose parents solicited 
her tuition, she composed her •* Hymns m Prose ftir Children.” None 
of her works is a fairer monument of the elevation of her soul, and the 
brightness of her genius ; none has been more popular, none more 
useful. It was her peculiar object in these hymns, “ to impress devo- 
tional feelings as early as possible on the infant mind, by connecting 
religion with a variety of sensible olijects, with rU liio infant sees, all 


he hears, all that afTects Inn young n.'nd wiih wonder or delight; and 
thus, by deep, .strong, and pernianent as./v:ialio(is, to lay ihc Viesi foun- 
dation for practical devotion In future life ’ 

Be,sidps these, her most celebrated product ioni> are, a poetical epistle 
4oMr W ift»erforcc ; Eighteen hundred and Klevei., a poem, Biogra- 
phienl and Critical E.ssn.yfl , Thoughts on Devotional a' rte. on Sects, 
and Establishments ; and Familiar Lettt rs ; which la-vt were published 
l»y her friends after her decea^te. — L\fv of Mts Duihaul<ty by Miss 
Lucv Aikin 

BEDKLL, (Orbgury T , D D ) Tliis exxollout ininisler of Christ 
wa«i Imrn in tlie city of New York, October. 1701. He was educated 
at Columbia college, and at the conclusion of hts preparatory theologi- 
cal studies, entered the rmuisiry of the ProiChtant Episcopal ciiurch, at 
the a "e of 22. He was settled as a patisli nHiii-stei 8iirces.sively at 
Hud-son, (N Y.,) Fayetteville, (N C ,) from 1816 to 1822, and foi the last 
twelve years of his life, as the rector of St Andrew’s churdi, Phila- 
delphia Though useful in an increasing degree eveiy preceding year 
(•fills inlnwtry, it was in this last station chiefly that God in.idp him tho 
iniriistei of sniriliMl p>od. His valuable life closed while on a 
loiirney, at Baltimore, August 30, 1831, at the age of 43 

Under whatever aspect the character and life of Dr Bedell is re- 
garded, he will be found » ■ have had few superiors. As a Christian be 
was eminently holy, patient, and attractive As a minwtor of Chri.st 
he was made rem.irkahly poweifm and successful As a writer he was 
m a high degree inlenu d, iniercsting, and useful As a public speaker 
ho was regarded as a model ol dignified, chaste, and impressive elocu- 
tion Ills vou e was ope of the most sweet and musical we ever hoaid. 
In hia character there was a very rare combination of a large projior- 
tion of the sofl and winning attributes of nuHlesty and reliroiiienr, with 
ihe laihincss and persfverance of the undaunted and the enterprising. 
He was equally remarkable for the simplicity and kindness, the fide- 
lity and impreysivene.ss with which bo preaclunJ Ihc great truths of the 
gixspel, and the ease with winch he employed all his varied accptire* 
meiits in their illustr.ition and enforcement He was never weary of 
presenting Christ and his salvation bofiire the crowds that attended Ins 
ministry, and tenderly urging him uiKin their hearts This W'as his 
peculiar characiorislic, and this was the secret of ins success. Hun- 
dreds of immortal beings, wlio “p-nssed from death unto life” under his 
ministry, attest this fact He was also remarkable for his pastoral 
assiduity and diligence, and for the larer proportion of benevolent en- 
terprise which he infused inu* his church and congregutiou Jn nw 
pri\'aie ministrations, seriousness and gentleness, fidcliiy and forliear- 
anre, decision and j^rscverancc, were beautifully combined. Few 
men have made sc much of time as he did, or have been able to endure 
and eirecl so much. For twelve years he had not one day of perfect 
licalth, nor proliably one day of freedom from serious pain. Yet Ins 
habit of Christian self-cominaud resisted the tjpint of indolence and 
lassitude, and kept his powers up to ilieir posaibte amount of work in 
each day of his life Ho was coiislnnlly occupied in devising or cxe 
( iiting some plan of usefulness, something to glorify God and do good 
to men 

(^irrespondenl with such a life was the manner of his death. 
Shortly before his decease, he rallied his remaining fx^wers for a last 
pfiTort in the cause of the blessed Savior. Calling bin family and 
friends around him, ho said with alfecimg emphasis, “ Heai me ' I ac- 
knrwlcdge myself to hnve been a most unprofitaiile- servant— unprofit- 
able, not hypocritical I find myself to have been full of sin, iirno- 
rauce, wc‘aknes.s, unfaithfulness ami guilt. But Jesus is my hope * 
washed in his blood, justified by his righteousness, sanctified by his 
grace, T have peace with God ; Jfisvs Is v^ry precious to rny soul ; luy 
* all in all and T expect to he saved by free grace through lus atoning 
blowi This IS my testimony and again he rojKiatfid with new em- 
phasis, “ This is my let.iJmony.” 

Dr. Bedell was tho projector and editor of the Religious Soui'enir; 
and the author of various small but useful publications.— 

/Souvenir for 183*'). 

BELL, (Andrew, D. D.,) prebendary of Westminster, fellow oflbo 
Asiatic society, Ac., the founder of the Bell or Madras system of in 
struciion. He was l>om and educated at St. Andrews, m Scotland, and 
spent some part of his early life in America. In 1 780, he went to India, 
and resided as a minister at Madras, where, haviiur undertaken the 
superintendence of the Military Male Orphan any bun, he formed and 
mmKiucod the system of mutual instruction. In 17UC he returned to 
England, and submitted his report to the authorities at home. Tho 
system was soon afterwards aciopted in tliat country, and has since 
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h«en widely diflused over the civilized world. The eMtabhuihmcnt of 
in, IKK) Hchuols m Great Britain alone without any lo^lslative.ajssistance, 
in which G()fi,(KX) children are educated by voluntary aid and charity, 
epeake volumes in its favor. Dr. Bell had ainassod a lar^o fortune in 
India, which he distributed before his death among the institutions of 
Scotland. He died at Cheltenham, January 7, 18112, but his honored 
remains were conveyed to London, and ae|)osiled in Westminster 
Abbey. To his native city of St. Andrews he left 1U,(X)0 pounds, be- 
sides a sum of 60,000 ptmiids for the liuilding and endowment of a new 
college at that place.-— ATweneuw Almanac, 1634. 

BIXHJNT, (Chaiilks,) the youngest son of Sir Henry, was born in 
1664, and made liiniself conspicuous by his deisiicai opinions, and by 
considerable talent ilis Anima Mundi was suppressed, and publicly 
burnt. This work he followed up by three of the same kind* the 
Life of Apollonius Tyanous , (Jroat is Diana of the Ephesians; and 
Religio Laici. Of liie revolnlion of 1688 he was a warm friend ; but 
he acieil llulc in consonance with its principles, when lie pulilished his 
King William and Qiieen Mary Conquerors, to Qs.sert then right to the 
crown by conquest Tlic commons ordered this tract to be burnt by 
the hangman. He .shut liimself, in 16113, in consequence of the sister 
of his dei.eased wife having refused to marry him. — Davenjiort. 

BOARDMAN, (George Dana, AM,) American missionary to 
Burrnah, and “ the A postlc of the Karens,” was lK»rn at Livermore, 
Maine, Fetiruary 1, 1801 He was distinguished i,i childhood by bis love 
of books, ills tiiirsi for knowledge, .tnd hts capacity for acquiring and 
retaining it He eri]nyed academical advantages at Farmington and 
Bloomfiidd, ainl in Msy, 181'.), entered Wnterville college He was 
the first sludenl wlm exponenced -llie renewing grace of (kmI in that 
mstituilon In a teller written hoom after his baptism, he says that 
when first sitting at the Lord’s lalilc, “the love of Christ appeared 
truly iiicommeheusible I wanted to tell thcmoild wliat a Savior I 
had found,'* He was suliseqiieutly tutor, and such were his talents 
and char.K ter tliat lie was regarded a.s woitiiy to be ifie futuic president 
of tile ( ollogii , but his lieart being deeply impressed with the condition 
of tile heailien, lie nftbred himself to llie Baptist Roaid lu April, 1823, and 
vvas by them appointed a mla.sionary to Biirmah. Afler spending some 
lime III prop.'iraiion at Andover, he was ordained, and sailed in company 
With Mrs Beardinan Irom Philadelphia for (JuUntta, July 15, 1825 
Anivitig there Deceiubci 2, and finding that the war wits then raging 
in Burmnii, he was induced to remain with Mr. and Mrs Wade, until 
the conclusion of tlio wai. studying tho Burmese Uinguace, nud preacli- 
ing at the Knglisli cliii|iel, Ciicular Road. Calcutta He left foi his 
final deiiluiiillou in the spring of |S27, and s<h)u afler arming iii Bui- 
mah, was setlleil at Maulinein the i apifal of tlie Briludi provinces 
Here hi.'i lalmrs were aiiecessful, and in tlie next year, he waicliosen 
to (ouiid a new wlutioii at ’J'avoy He jurived there April 3, 1828 In 
le8.s lliiUi lliise jesrs, lie .-.uci eedtil, undei God, in giitbering a Chris 
IJdn church of ne.iily HM) cnnveited lfat'’ii!t, and dic<f tniimpliantly m 
their arm.s. Febniaiy II. On Ins toinli'Jlone at Tavoy are Ibesc 

words "Ask in the Cluisii.ui villages of yonder inounUuis — Who 
taught you to abaudoii the w<iishlji of demons i Who jmsed you Iroiii 
VICO to morality ) VVlm liioiiglit you your Biblos, youi S.iliballi.s, and 
your w<ii’ds of puyei ' iikpi.v uk iriis kui.ogv ” See tim 

mlere^iliiig AAvnoi; ^/r ///s Ltfr, bit /»Vr AD, ATing, 18 11 

BO\S'J’'MTrKNf, ((hivuci.s Vn'T<ia ns,) a native ol Bet no, and 
duitm^iii->h(sl iM a monlia, politn i.m, nieliipliy.ai tan, geologist, and 
traveller lie died at (i..'neva, Ft liruary 3, J^32, at tlie ago of 87. — 
Am Ahnanar, ISJf 

BROWN, (De.i, C’liAin.Rs ) Before cloiiug tins work filial Uno 
may pel haps bo parmitted to nn oid a name, wliich if little dis- 
tingiiisheil in the woild, n ><>1 dear to many siucoie friendh of piety, 
ns well as to the luMrtol (!ie Eiiitor Mi Blown was lioin in Water 
ford, Counecaii nt. (Kloi),*!^ I77U llo was bred up on Uh lalivor’s Urin 
until the age of 21, when by ovei exeition hi.s const itiiluin bei dine so 
soiiously impaired that be relinquished ins former situulion, and apply- 
ing his mind to literary pursuits, goon became u.succossfnl inslnicier of 
youth About this lime also he felt ih« jiower of the pwpel on hw 
h*\irt, and iiMiled wilii the fir'-’t Baplni ( iimeli iii W.iteilord l)isr<i 
vering his i.ilonts, m ncmexio'i with ins .udenl pi-ty. the church .sooii 
give him ilieir appiobation uga pieaeln r of the •M.ipel, and ho lalmred 
foi .some yearn aci*e[)iably and usefully at Lyme and Colche.sior. In 
17lH he married IMiss Jlesiei D.irrow, youngeHt daughter of llio Rev. 
Z.idoc Banow, tlie venerable pastor of the Walerfoid < liurtli, who died 
m February, 1827, in his IdOih year. Hi.sconnoxion vvilli Itiisoxcellent 
woman was n source of uiiNpeakalilo comfort to Inm ihruugli life. 7‘he 
precaritiu.s slate of lijs he.illli not allowing limi to accept of a pastoral 
charge, Mr Brown supported himself for some lime by trade. He 
established liimsidf in bu.smoisa in the city of New London in 1804, in 
a very advantagoous jiosition; still coritmuing however to siqiply the 
pulpit as far a-?* lus liealth permuted. In 180.8, flic fraudulent conduct 
of a clerk buddeuly liLcMtod hia woildly pros|Kicta, and involved him m 
ncsolveacy To a rnmd upright and couacicutiou,s as lies, nothing could 
have tieen moro diatreaiing than this, espmqally from the fear of its 


bringing a reproach upon religion. Hie private papeTs bear ample 
witness to his feelings on this point. Beeiues surrounerfng all hia pro* 
pcity, he immodiatoly applied himself with all diligence to the means 
of paying up in full every demand ; and notwithstanding his feeble 
health and increasing family, was permiueil to accomplish his honest 
desires Thus did Christianity gain a fresh triumph from this distress- 
ing trial. * 

In 18 JO, Mr. Brown removed to the stale of New York, and was 
instrumental in establishing the first Baptist church in the city of Hud- 
snn, of which he continued a valued member and useful officer till his 
death, which took place June 5, 1817, at the age of 46 It was hia last 
request to be buried by the side of liia lamented iiastor, Rev^ Hervoy 
Jenks, to whom he was greatly attached. Hts aftlicted widow'surviveil 
him but sixteen days As she lived, so she died, 'a Christian, trium- 
phantly exclaiming, “ My time of praise is come Few instances of 
more devoted coiqugal attachment, cemented by common intelligence, 
piety, aftiicLion, and hope of a glorious immortality, can be fimnd 
One stone, reared overalieir remains by filial hanils, bears the beautiful 
inscription, “They wore lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
death they were not divided.” Of their six cliildreii, two sons and two 
daughters slili survive. Both sons are now (1836) engaged m the 
work of the Gospel ministry — Am. Bap. Mag. for 1817, Piivate 
Mnn 

, BURDER, (Georob,) author of tlie Village Sermons, and secretary 
U) the London Missumary sts.iety, was born in London, June 5, 1762 
Ho seems to have bocoine pitius at 10 years old His early character 
was remarkable rhiotly for gravity and attention. He studied drawing 
for a time with Mr. Isaac Taylor, afterwards the excellent minister of 
Ongar, but hi.s piety appears to liave been injured by the society of 
some of the ariisis lu ids employ. In 1773 he entered as a student in 
the Royal acatlemy. In 1776 he iiecamo a communicant at the Taber- 
nacle chapel The next year he became a subscriber and director of 
the Evangelical society, and entered upon the study of Greek and He- 
brew. He soon after began to labor for llie good of souls, l>y ilineraiit 

I ireuching. Ho al.so published the same year his little liook on Early 
*iety, winch inetwitli great and unexjiocted success He w^isoiibiincd 
pastor of an Independent chinch at l^ancaster, Ufiober 29, 1778 In 
1783 he removed lu (kivontry, where his usefulness Wiis more widely 
extended He was ileujily niteresled in the establish mei it of the Eviin- 
gelieal Magazine m 17'33, and the formation of the London Missionary 
Bivciety ui 1795 *, and on the death of Rev, John F.yro, of London, in 1W13, 
Mr Burdoi sneceeded him as jiastor of the church m Fetter lane, editor 
of tilt* Evangeliial Magazine and secretary of the London Missionary 
s(H loty Tile duties of tlie latter ollite he discliarged graluitoiisly mil'll 
1827, wlien age and infiraniies compelled Imn to resign Hi» labors 
us a jitisior xvere nmcli valued, and largely blest, but Ins puiilications 
weie still moie so Simple and uiipreteridmg aa they arc, but rich m 
evangelical Until, they bove been ble.st to Ibe salvation of ihmisaiids in 
all p.irls of the world Of bis Goltago Sermons, Sermons for Seamen, 
and Sermons lor the Aged, a inilliondf copies have been eirculated by 
the Religious Tract society His Village Sermons also hiive betni 
liuiishtted into vuri<Hi.s languages, and have been llie means of the ron- 
vursion, among otliem, of many Knglish and Irish clergymen. They 
well <l»*sorvo immoilaliiy Mr Border alwi jiublished an Abridgment 
of Owen on the Spirit, and Notes to Bnnyiin’s JMgrim, and Holy War 
This exeellent man died May 29 18.12, “looking for the mercy of onr 
LonI Josns (‘hrisi unln eternal life.”— See Ahmott h\j hic Sun, 11 I\ 
Unuln, i). 1) 

BUTLER, (GiiAui.EK, Kaq ,) “the TcmmiM'inil a voluminous 
tniihor, king’s fouiiHel, and a ( onveyaric er of extensive nractice He 
was a Roman Catholic, and a nephew of the Rev Alban Butler author 
of the Lives of the Samis He was educated at the Eiiirhsh college of 
Douay, and ulierwurds InT-iune a member of Lincoln’s Inn The bar 
was inliibited to Roman Caiholics till the jiasHing of the relief act of 
1791. Mr Butler, lliorcfoie, was the fust barnyier of that communion, 
ill modern times, who has risen to the rank of king’s counsel His 
publieatioiis evince talent and extensive nccjuiremenls Among them 
are Hone Bddiea*, Book of the Roman Cailiolic Chmch, and Hemiiiia- 
conces. IIu died in l/mdon, June 2, 1832, ayeil 82. 

With ro-i|M*{ t to hia own studies aiitl hiihita he remarks * “ Very early 
ri.>tiig; a Kysieuiutie. (]ivi.Hion of lime , ahstnioncte fYom ali comjiany, and 
from all dixersioius not likely to aniuso him highly, from reading, 
writing, or even thinking on modern party jMilitics ; and, above all, 
never perm ittnur a bit or scrap of time to }>o unemployed — have sup- 
plied him with an abimdaticn of literary hours. His literary ncquisi* 
Ilona are princ.ii>ally owing to the rigid observance of four rules *— to 
diroct hi.s atleniion to one literary object only at n time ; to read the 
fiost book upon it, consulting olhora a.s little as possiblo; when tlie 
subject was contentiou.s to road the best Ixiok upon each side ; to find 
out men of information, and when in their aoe.iety to listen, not to talk ” 
“The chief aim of all my writings has been to pul Catholics and Fr<»- 
lestants into good humor with one another; and the Calhoiice into good 
humor with therasolves.” — Am. Almanac, 1831. 


C. 


CALVIN, (John ) ^ ru*: foilowmc recent tribute In the character of 
this great m.ui, by George Ihuu roft, Ksq author of the HisUiry of Ih® 
United btiilcs. IS so important that we append it hero to the history 
of lus life. 

It IS also ill season Ui rebuke the intolerance which would limit tho 
jirais® of Cal viiT to a single sect. They who have no admiration but 
for wealth and rank can never admire tho Geneva reformer, for though 
he possessed the richest mind of lijs age, he never cniergod from tho 
limits of frugal poverty. Tlw rest of us may be allowed" to rovorenco 
his virtues and rcgrol his errors. Ho lived in tho day when nations 
were shaken to tneir centre, by the excitement of the Reformation ; 
when the fields of Holland and France wen^ wet with carnage of per- 
seculioii ; when vindictive monarchs on the one side threatened all 


Protestants with oullawi*y and death, and the Vatican on tlic other sent 
forth Its anathemas and its cry for blood'. In that day, it is loo true, 
the influence of an aucieut, long established, hardly disputed error, the 
constant danger of his position, the intense desire to secure unioii 
among the antagonists of popery, tho engrossing conscitmsucss that his 
struggle was for the einancipalton of the Christian world, induced the 
great’ reformer to. defend the use of the sword for the extirpation of 
error. Heprohating and lamenting his adhesion to the cruel doctrine, 
which all Christendom had fur centuries implicitly received, wo may, 
as republicans, roraembor that Calvin was not only the founder of a 
sect, out foremast among tho most efficient of nKulern republican legta- 
Kitors. More truly benevolent to the human race than ' Solon, more 
self-denying than Lycurgus, the genius of Calvin infused enduring 
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«l aments into the iiiHtitutioris of Oeneva, and made il for thu inuderu 
world the impregnable fijrtreee of jwpular lilierty, the fertile eeed-pUn 
of democracy. 

“ Again, we boast of our common schools ; Calvin was the father of 
popular education, and Iho inventor of the system of free schools. 

Again, we are proud c»f the free states that fringe the Atlantic. The 
pilgrims of Plymouth were Calvinists; the beat seltlorB in Soulli Caro- 
lina came from tho Calvinists of Pranre ; William Penn was the disci- 
ple of the Huguenots ; the ships from Holland that first brought colonics 
to Manhattan were filled with Calvinists. Hu tliat wiU not honor the 
memory, and respect the iniluenco oi Calvin, knows but little of the 
origin of American liberty. 

'• Or do personal considerations chiefly win applause ? Then no one 
merits our ^mpathy and our admiration more ihau Calvin ; the young 
exile from France, who achieved an immortality (»f fame before be was 
iwent v-eight years of age ; now boldly reasoning with the king of France 
for religious liberty ; now venturing as the apostle of truth to carry the 
new doctrines mio the heart o( Italy , and now hardly escaping from 
the fury of papal persecution, the purest writer, the keenest dialecti- 
cian of hia age, pushing free inquiry 1o its utmost verge, and yet 
valuing inquiry only as the means of arriving at fixed principles Tho 
light of his genius scattered the mask of darkness whicli supurstiiiDn 
had held for contiiries beftire tlie brow of religion His pnibity was 
unquestionable, his morals spotless His only happiness ronsisted m 
‘ tasks of glory and of good for sorrow found its way into all his 
private relations. He was an exile from bis ooutilry , he became for a 
sciison an exile from Ids place of oxile As a husband, he wa.s doomed 
to mourn the premature lo.ss of hin wife|ita.s a fill her he ft It the hitler 

{ )ang of hurying hia only child Ahmo m the vvmid, alone in a strange 
and, he went forward in his raroor with soreno resignation and inflcx- 
ihle firmness , no love of ease turned him aside from his vigih, no tear 
of danger relaxed the nerve of his elorpienco : no bodily infirmilms 
checked the incredible activity of hi.s mind; and so he coiitmiied. year 
after year, aoliury and feeble, yet toiling for hum.inity, till, after a life 
of glory, he bequeathed to hw personiil heirs a forlune, in books ami 
furniture, stocks and money, not exceeding two liundied «lolliiry, and 
to tho world a purer reformation, a reputilican spirit m reliirion, with 
the kindred principles of ropubliciin liberty **— Not thnmptun L'ouini 
CAMPI5ELI/ITES (See Disciples of Ohiii&t ) 

CAKEY, (William, I). 1) ) This eminent man, the pioneer of 
modern missions, and m iminy respects tlie most woiulerfiil man ot tbe 
age, was born August 1 7, 17G1 He was tho son of a poor nun, and com- 
menced business m lile himself a.s a shoeriiaker ITpoii lii.s toiiversiou 
he set himself to learn Ihi' oiigmal languages ofSniplure and became 
the mimstor of a Baptist coiigrr gallon in Moulton, England, supporting 
himself ai iirstby Ins trade and llieii li> teaching a bchuol 
Yet willi him wai^ the germ of a new age' As lie liecame mine 
ac(]ii.iinted witii the condition of tliu varioiH nations of the uarili, by 
reading the narratives ofvoyager.j and liuvolleis, lie fell great coucerii 
for tho state of tlie iieathen 

He now longed to commence a Bapthl misision At loiiglh a fiieml 
ill BirrniiigUam told linn to write on the sqbjeri, and piomiied t-m 
pounds towards the expense of piiiitiiiL^ He did so, and tin* painplili't 
was printed Thu Ueatibu vviis entuled, *' An Inqmi V into the Oi'liga 
lions of Clirisliiiiis to me nuMiis foi the (’otivei-.iou of the Heathen” 
The jirotits of tins work were generoiislv given towards ini reising the 
funds of the inissionaiy socniy, whii h was t-oon afterwiids fotmed 
At tills liiiie. he had gained an iiiiconiinon knowledge of li.iim, (/reek, 
Hebrew, French, Dutch, Italian. <fec evincing lii.il woudeifnl faulity 
111 the acquisition ol Longues, hy wIik li (iod had endowed him find 
raised him up for the groat woik of Bililo ti.unl<itum. The inissionarv' 
spirit conliiiued to use among his assm latcd hietliieii. among whom 
wore Fuller, IVarcc, Hyland, Smclilfe, &<•,. till, in M.iv, 17t»2, he 
preached befue the *\oriliamplimshire .isv»ei,uion, at Nhiiimsham, a 
discourse of overwhelming eneigy fiotn lia dl 2.‘{, on the obligations 
of the cbiiit b to EXOEcr aiihAi' ihino.m loioxi CJou, and to ai ii Mur 
URKAT rMirj(;.s FOR (ion The elfis I was irre.sistible Tbe ussim l.ilmii 
instantly resolved to piepatu .i plan (ol a IJ.iptKt nnssionaiv -.'Kiety 
“ 'J’lip sot let v was formed,” SI Ih Hy I.iml, •' iii M i Ib-eliy WuIIh’ 
back pallor, Octolier 2, 1792 ” 

When the aocit'ly was formed, ibt* flr->t questions pie,iuited w< le. In 
what part of tbe htMiluMi wtirhl shill the work heronimemed ' ami 
who will offer ihetmidves ,ts the lirsi lalmu'r^ in this uutne.l and h.a 
zardous umlert-ilving 7 Tlie nriiv.d tif Mi .Fobn '^rtiomas from Hiiidos- 
tan, and tho applicjiion by him to the soueiy fi»r ilicii a-’sist.im e i,i 
pniclaiiiUng the gospel lii lli.il i onntry, dei ided the firsi pomi and 
Mr Caiey promptly volm let i mg to ricrom)uny Mr Tlvimas, the 
society was enabled Itienter on the woik of e»Mugelizmg tin* woild, 
wiibin a very romps r.ilively slioil iieriod .ifler if.s formalKm 
Messrs diri'X ,md Tliom.n left Eiigl.md f'oi India m 17'n 
Dr Uaiey fMino to India in a Danish oliip, withon! obuming the 
conaeiii of the East India company. When lb (^.irey i amo inlt» Ben 
gal, therefore, it was a principal olijei l with him to conce.tl hiiiis«*|( 
ftmn the knowdodge of govoirnnent ' and foi .i liitle lmv« he occupi<-d 
luuiself m the cullivatiou of rcciMilly redeemed ]nngle lainD ne.ir T,i- 
kee, 'iboiil forty miles cast from C.ilcuiU ; ami here he was ex|ni.sed to 
much snlfonng A few mo.illus afLorwards, however, he w.hh invited 
hy till* late Mr Udny to take chargn of an indigo fartorv, and hi« col- 
le.igLie oblamctl a similar fuiuaiiom Through tin* kindne.m nf their 
employci, loo, they obbimed formal pornnssion fiom pmoniment to 
continue m lodi.i Di Carey coiitiuned thus .siHinted from 179-1 to the 
beginning of lS')d . ilnriug which lime he applied liiinielf diiigently to 
tho study of the Bengaloj language and then of ihe Simgskrit, He 
translated the Scriptures into Bengalee, preached the gtwqMjI in it ex- 
tensively, ami .supported several schools. 

On the lOlh of January, I8t)0, Dr Carey c.amo to Seramnore.+nml 
muled with Dr Marshman, Mr Ward, and others, lately arrived fiom 
Europe, in forming the mission which has since borne the name of this 
lot'fh In the tii.st year of his residence at Scramimrc, Dr Carey’s 
translation of the Now Testament was nearly all printed; and tho first 
Christian converts from Hindooism in Bengal wero baptized. The 
Christian church which was then begun with a few mdlviiinal liolievera 
in the gixupel, has now branched into about twenty four churches in 
UifiTereut parts of India. 


In ISfM , Dr Carey w.is i bn-icii as Bengalee te.icbcr m the newly 
iiisiitiited collr.gc of Fort Wdli.nn He was rtflorwards appointed pro* 
fessor of Siingscrit and Miihr.utH, and by this means ho acipiired an 
intimacy with learned pundits from oil parts of India, thrnugb wliom, 
tn live course of years, lie was enabled to translate the Scriptures into 
all the princip.il languagcss of rioiihern flbidostaii For tho students 
III the inllege. he had to cnmpiio grammars ^f the l.'incn.tges be taught 
them, and <ifTer many years hi* compleied his voluminous Bengalee 
dictionary He w.\s not leas celehr.ited as a man of sneiice Botany 
and natural history he began to study long before he left England ; 
and India n|>nned to him a wide field of observation, wbieb he exa- 
mined with untiring assiduity frcin hi!» first arrival until hw strength 
utterly laded him 

As a philanihropHl, Dr (Jarey is entitled to a high rnnk He * ought 
and gained tho prcveution nf nifaniinde at (iiiiipa S.iiicur He was 
amongst the first, if no^ the first, that engaged m seeking the altnluion 
of .'JnitccH, and chiefly tnrongh hi.s excitmus the marquis of Welle ley 
h*ft to bis sucres'^nr.s lu the goveiniuent of India a miiiiUe, declaimg 
his conviction that suttees might .am! might to lie abolushed H.id he 
continued m Ihc govonir*ienl, he would have iibolished them Dr 
(Jaiey also took an active part in allcmpting the csiablishment of n 
leper ho.spilal m Calcutta. Ho was the loumier of the AgriculUual 
society And indeed scarcely any undertiiking for the henefit of ihe 
country has been engaged m, of whicii lie was not either a pnnui 
mover or a zealous promoter 

Il was, however, ns a (diiistian, a missionary, and a translator of tlie 
sacred Rcrijitures, ihul Dr (/,iiey shone preeminently Tlicirohlig.i- 
tioTKs to him in these ri\--»'ct l** the peojilo of India hav<* vet in a gieat 
degice to learn They wdl ho'Aever learn llieni , and fnuire gcner.i- J 

lions will arise to bless his name All Bengalees at lea.sl may thank 
him for lhi.s before his diiy*,, ilic Bengalee latigii.'ige was miknown, 
and had iicvit been reihu ed to grammatical rule rimdin wonhl not 
write It. .ind there was si*ar<(‘l> a book in it worih reading It is nmv 
rich, refined, and cxpro,ssive, and s( holar.sbip in it is gem rally Rongbt 
both by native.s and fiueigiier.s, and to Dr (/iiiey iUid ibe pumiils wliom 
be employed, and wliose l.ibors he diieited, the ( haiigu u prinri]ially 
owing 

Of the extent of bn labois m the gieai work of enabling ev(*rv 
member of tbe (Hiiiily of- m,Ln to read in ms own longue the wnnderliil 
woika of (-lod, some idea may be Inrined when we state, that the 
Serainpore press m siij>(»|jing which with variou-. veisious of tie* 
sacred Scriptures he was the dm f 111^1 riiincnt has i^-aicd not less ihan 
212 fKX» volumes o| the div me word in forty diflereiit InngnaKCs, ern 
braeuigtbe vernacular lo'igues of 27(1 (Klfi.flfil) of hinnau beings , bi'sides 
the cir< iil.ilioii of .tlMivii seventy trai 1->, triue-lated hy the iSianqiore 
nnssionaiks into nine ditfi rent htiiguage,>, , tin pii'ilK at ton of a Bengalee. 
ne\vsp.qwr. whii li hiirit.ikeii a powinfiil and nio.t (n'lieficial hold of tint 
mil' Is <tf tbe natives, .'iml .1 great nnnv other works, iiiIcm sting aliku 
to the ut lental s( boliir and m the friends of (Jlirisfiaii inisuoiis 

in proipoctof lii.'» a])pro,a'nit)g end the ''ond 111,111 nfim sa'd to bis 
beloved fi lend I niound bun, n ben .invioiiilv iii(|iiiMii{; the state of his 
mind, Ml the pucpectoi ,his event, "1 h.ive no r.iptiii es, bni I li.ivf* no 
ftMCs. fin the <ros. anti atom ei l oftfiiii’t me mv' all mifiu lent 
ground of hope ind in\ ” 

He died lime 9 IKij, rnllof s eai s, and houoi . aiel h.q»iilne*H Hh 
last artn nl.ite bit alh w.is th.it of frieul leatseand ptiiyir A well- 
vvritleii liHlory (*f his life would i.icliid* the whole histotvof miidcni 
benevolent entft pi ise — Jb/fir/it/'s' /.//e of Pulin ; Sinna(//f‘t Dm- 
jnfit of ( 'tt/ruffa : Jfnonffi , S' S' Jonthol 

(’HAMPOIJJON, doHv Fi.'ANcrs ) i. lelu.ited fii bi< works on iho 
bioioglv pines amt anti(|uilies of Bgvjii Ha wii*« horn at Fige.ic, 
December, 1799 M’hlh. [I'ofes ,.u* of himuy at (Jienohle, he devoK-il 
imu b fillenlioii to K<'vpti.in aoliipiities and in D'2'i w.us .appointed to a 
depitlniHiit In the Ibn.d nmainn .it r.oi' wbeie he flumd coll-Mimis 
In li'* visited Kg\])i itself, in 'onoexioii with ot’.ler luiilned loon, 

and the lemilt of his iilipiiiies h.is thiown light upon a myntery whii li 
had lieen liel foi a"**> 'Pie* .1111 lent hlslorv of the Bible rei eives m-W 
coiifinn.ition liy th*^e niteii».tmg diitoveiici ('hanipolliun dii d .11 
P.n IS, .Mart h I, In.J'i, mid his Eg\piun iiiaiiU'.cri])is vvaie pun bused 
by till* government f*i rifilh'.,) fiauc, ini Al'nrihut 

(’H \TEAlJnHIANI>, (I-'ram i- Av ‘-to.s, rount ile ) wa born 
in 1 7(59, of a 1 am tent fanulv lu B> ill mv He eiiteied into ibe imlil.ii v 
siMvae III ]7.sd, but bis reginieiit ii'voltnig at tin beginning of lite 
U'vohition be c.iim lo Amenta and .--penl eonu- ilmr among tlie Indi.cs 
of Ilia vvestepi \v ildenie'-s*, .slii.lviiig ihe rbir.ntei of tb.it pi ople nmi 
view mg tbe beauties of n.duie m th'’ii origi.uil state He leliiiiied to 
Emop.rm !7‘)2 ami from 1 ,ien le of ilniv fiihstnl under ttg* li.uinei of 
t!ie J'leiicb primes In tin ir lervicebi w is hevi leiv wounded and 
confined to liH beil lor three ve.ir- , this i Mined hi.s fiii.im 1 s .and rt<ni 
jn'fied him In re .ort lo liH jieii foi 'Oipnoil He published his Fss.iv on 
A.h lent .iml Modern Kevolntinns a id aflerwaiiis his r/enuiis of Clii’H- 
tiinitv vviik-wbiib 1) IV e been nuu h ri ad .Tid ndmired Napoleon 
WHlie.I to .IM.II il him to hi . Iiilere t- .ind for a shoit tune snreoded , but 
on till* d« nil ol ihe dul'e d'Enghien lie lesie-Ued his eolploj nients lie 
then invelled in Il.ilv, (iiaefe. ,ind Ihe Holv Ennd and his simo 
pulilished his travels m ilnw* (oui.tiie, Ihiinig the lesidoc of tlio 
reign of N vpolroii ho lived ,» private life , liiil on the rCMtoiation of tho 
Bourho.is he w.is created .a visrnuiit, ami named miniPicr to Sweden 
lie w.i*? afterwards minisif*r to Berlin, prij.siderit of tlm electoral coMeSij 
of ihf d« pntmoni of Loire, and Tuinidoi oftsfife He has lati Iv re- 
signed bis oflices R'ld prefiariiig Ins own IMtnmrs —Dirt ttioir 

t’TIHI.STMAS, (lo,«F,pn S ,) jvisim of the. American Pie' 1 'Mi 1 i.in 
chilli h, Montrisil. lann-r Canad.i Thus mtcie-tuig and a-'i ouqilished 
young in inisier w'ai horn in Gonrgpiown, Beaver conntv IVim.'-vIv .mi.i, 

April 10, l-Stn He was the eighth nf thirlecn children h'roni his 
earlic-Rt years ha di.splnyod an extraordin.ary verwaul it v and ardor ol 
mind, and a ro><tle,ss spirit of inquiry Before be was eight years o'd 
he. bad .a nmm appropnatod to lumself, wliero he pmilised di.iwmg 
map’s and painting, fnr which lie had both a talent and p,n.-.ion In 
like manner hn pursued poctiy— he an.ilvzed it, spidjcd its hi*'torv, 
priiiciple.s, and relations, and then prariised it Him piimipat poem, 

The Artist,” in two cantos, pnhli-.hed at tin* ,ige of sixteen, is sufta tt ni 
rvulenco of his rnve qualities and [low'crs m these (h-[iartmentH. lie 
gradualud al Washingtim college m l'^19, ilie fust scholar in his cIiW.^, 
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though but sixteen years of age. During the senior year he had felt 
the power of religion in his heart, and after spending some time, accord- 
ing to the wish of hie father, in the study of medicine, such was his 
sense of the value of salvation to sinners, that he was constrained to 
forego every earthly prospect for the self-denying labors of the Chris- 
tian ministry. He entered Princeton Theological Seminary in 1821, 
and after three years* diligent study, received license from the presby- 
tery of Philadelphia He oflfcrcd himself as a missionary to France, 
April, 1824 ; but before any arrangements could be made for that 
object, he was urged to go to Montreal, Lower Canada, as pastor of the 
nenly-formed American IPresiiyterian church. He at length consented ; 
was ordained by the presbytery of New York; and lalsired most faith- 
fully and successfully at Montreal for four years ; when his delicate 
health gave way under the severity of the climate, and ho was com- 
pelled to ro.'iicn his Iiolovcd charge This was a sore trial. God had 
olcssed his labors, so that the church had increased from 20 to IfiO 
inemliers, most of them the seals of his ministry. In 1828 he returned 
with his family to ihc riiy nf Now York, where he spent some months 
with ills wife's father, Mr Perez Jones. In Januar^, 1829. he sailed 
for New Orleans as agent of the American Bible society, hut his health 
proving inadequate, he came hack in March From April to August 
of that year he was called to part with his wife and two infant children. 
His Christian principles sustained him. with an energy truly divine, 
iinde.r the-<e siicceasive afPtetions ; he still assiduously employed himself 
in doing good to the utmost of his {lower; and finding nis health im- 

8 i-oveJ^ he accepted the call of the Bowery Presbyterian church in 
letoher of the same year In the midst of his rapidly rising useful- 
ness he was suddenly removed by a short illness, March 14, 1830, in 
his Iwenty-Mcventh ye.ar. His death wiw a scene of calm and holy 
triumph ‘’I coinuiend my soul,” he observed, “to the Lord Jesus 
Chri.st, w’ho, ns I tru.st, sanctified and saved my dear departed wife, 
ami who 1 doubt not has received to himself also my two children, 
whom I now expect soon ((i meet m glory.’* 

Mr Christmas was the author of the Report of the Montreal Bible 
Society, Tracts No. 183 and 252 of the American Tract Soci- 

ety ; an Appeal to the Inhabitants of TiOwer Canada on the Disuse 
of Ardent Spints , Aiidress to Physiciaiis , Appeal to Grocers, a Dis- 
course on the Nature of that Tiuibiliiy which prevents the Sinner from 
embracing the Gospel , and a Farewell Letter to the Americati Presby- 
terian Society of Montre.il The two last nieces are of Incomparable 
oxcellenee —See the nf his oy Mr Laid, 

CLARKSON, (Tiiomah,) a distinguished Sii^Itsh phihinthropKst, was 
Itorn in the year 1761, and educated at Cainliridge, where he had a high 
reputation. In 1785, Mr Clarkson corn poaed a prize essay in l^ntm, 
on the fjiie^lion, “ is it jvst to make men slaves against their will .**’ a 
translation of which he uftervvartls pithiislied, This was proh«ably the 
first eff<*'*tual step toward the suppression of ilio African slave-trade, 
and soem-i to have stimulated its author to those great exertion.s, which 
so materially con liihuied to the Knghsh act of aholiijon From this 
time Mr. Clarkson relinquished hw professional pursuits and devoted 
hw whole tune to this great ohiect. He < onnecied himself with Mr. 
Wdliorforce and others, and formed a scx-iety for the abolition of the 
African slave-indc , h ' also wrote and piiblHliMd Hever.al works on the 
auhject, liad Meicral uuomews with Mr Put and the pi Ivy council, 
and after yetrsof unwearied exertion has <ircoinf)lwhed the great ohjcct 
he liad in view Ih* has lived to witness the triumph of firincipje and 
humanity, .md to see his name placed among the benefactors of the 
human race —Orfi J)iH 

COBB, (NiiTHANiRL R.,) a Christian men hant and philanlhropist 
of Boston, M.i.ssachu.sett.s, was born in Falmoutli, (now Westbrook,) 
Maine, November 3, 179H Hw father died when he was very young, 
and III March, 181)2 lie removed with his mother to Plymouth, (Ma.ss ) 
111 1811. he hoe, line a clerk to Messrs Ripley and Freeman, Bosion 
Here bis miml was diavvn to Ood through Christ and in May, J«l'<. he 
was h.iplized by the Rev Dr Sharp, and muled witli the Baptist 
church under iiw care In February, 1819, he commenced business, 
m company with Mr 0 L Freeman in whi< li he continued till his 
death, May 22, 1834, in ihe thirty-.sivth year of his age In him. men 
of all cliisse,s reverenced ilie pmvfT and wortli of undefded religion 
Mr (^)bb resolved at tlie commem emeiit of bis religiou.s life, that he 
woiihl .serve the Savior with all his energies in that sphere which was 
assigned him He arconlingly, in November, 1821, drew' iipaiul signed 
the following remarkable document ; 

“ By the grace of God, Twill never iiiMvopih more than sno.tJiKi 
By the grace of God, I will give one-foiirth of the nett profits of mv 
husmo'.s to charlUldfl and religious uses If I am ever worth <>20P0(), 

I will give one-half of my nett profits; ami if I am eve*' worth $3(),(KKi, 
I will give thn-n fourllv-i; and the whole after ^.-jOtUld So help ino 
God, or give to a more faithful steward, and set me aside 

N, R. Conn ’* 

To this (oveiiant ho adhered with conscientiou.s fidelity Goil mo 
prospered him that beftirc lip death he ga\e away more than 
Htue iM the secicl of that wonderful liberality which cheered so m.iny 
h«art.s, and gave vig(*r to so m iny iusiiiutions mid plans of beneroIen'‘e. 
He lived on eartii in the v.-ry spirit of heaven. No wonder that such 
a luan should say lu his hvf-t luomonta, “It w indeed a glorious thing to 
die.. Nothing can equal my CTqnvment m the nenr view of hcjven. 
My hope in Christ is worth intinilely more tlmn all otinr things'* — 
Ar%, Bap. Ma^ , August, 1831 

COLKUIDGE, (SA:mrKT, Ta \ r.OK ) This eminentKnghsh philosopher 
and poet was born in 1773, .it Ouinv, St Marys, in Dcvonslurc, and 
educated at Cambridge. He was eaily dmiuKuished by his uncomirnm 
talents and ecce.nl rici lies , but he appears to h,tve mpired hw conslil'i- 
tion by youthful inebriety, for which in tin* latter part of hh life he 
suffered severely On leaving the university he was enthtimastic in 
the cause of freedom and philanthropy, and together with Sont’iey 
and Roljert Lovell formed a plan for a new aoUloment in America, 
where it was proposed by means of a sysieni called pantisocracu to 
remedy the evils of European society Those schemes of political re- 
generation were given up on the marruge of the liuce friends to three 
sislere, at Bristol, in 1795, In 1797 he resided at Neihi^r Suiwey, en- 
joying the society of Wordsworth, engaged in iiicrary purauits, and on 
the Sabbath stipplying the Unimnan chapel at Taunton In 179 s a 
pension of 1 ftO pounds per annnti he gift of Thomas Wedpewood, F*s(]. 
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enabled him to visit Germany, and prosecute his studies under Ekhhocn, 
Blumenbach, &c. at the university of Gottingen. On Me tetuhi to 
England he went to reside at Keswick, in Cumberland, enriched with 
ample stores of both speculaliye and useful knowledge. Here he ex« 
perienced what he calls a “re-conversion** to the Trinitarian faith, 
which he had formerly abandoned. He still continued to write on 
politics, but with less success than in poetry, hl» mind being too pro- 
found and nlistract for a popular leader. Some years after he went to 
Malta; spent some time in the service of the governor as secretary ; 
secured another pension ; and after visiting Italy, and exploring its 
literary treasures, returned again to Englancf, whore he resided, chiefly 
at Hampstead and Highgatc, London, until his death, July 26, 1834, 
aged sixty -one. His latter years of pain were soothed by the sublime 
consolations of the gosiicl of Christ 
We regret that we cannot hero discuss his qualities or his exortiohs as a 
psychologist, moralist, and general philosopher ; but we cannot close this 
sketch without advening to an account of his last illness, in which, what- 
ever might have been the bias of his mind or the character of Ids pursuits 
in earlier years, he shows the true spirit of a philosopher, and the hopes 
and triumphs of a Christian. “ His worliity affairs had been long 
settled, and after many temler adieus, he expressed a wish that he 
might be as little mierrupled as possible. His sufferings were severe and 
constant till within thirty-six hours of his end ; but they had no power 
to affect the deep tranquilltty of his rnind or the wonted sweetness of his 
address His prayer from tho beginning was that God would not with- 
draw his Spirit ; and tliat by the way in which he wonid bear the last 
struggle, he might lie able to evince the sincerity of his faith in Christ." 
If ever man did so, ColeridgifdKi. 

Mr Coleridge wrote alwut a month before his death his own hum* 
blc and affectionate epitaph ; 

Slop, Christian passer-by ! Slop, child of God, 

And read with gentle heart. Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that wlilch once, seemed he — 

O, lift a ilunight in prayer for S. T, C 
That he wiio many a year wltli toil of breath 
Found dealii in life, may now find life in death ’ 

Me icy for praise— to he forgiven for fame, 

He asked and hoped through Christ.— Do thou the same f 

Bes'idc.s his Poems, his Biographia Lttpraria, and contributions to 
various literary works, he has ntihlished tho Prtrnd^ Aids to Rcjfpc- 
tinn, and Statesman's Manual ; works which display genius of the 
highest order devoted to the service of Christianity — London Q,var 
Rev , Fraspf's Mag ; Memoir pi pj) red to h/s iVoths ; Tatde Talk 
of S T f'olettdge 

' C'OI/TON, ((hiAHLKs Calub,) author of “Lacon,** was graduated 
at King’s college, Cambridge. In J8()l , was ciioseii a fellow , took 
oiders;'and in )818 obtained the vicarage oflCew and Petersham He 
pos.sesscd ereal talents, profound philosophical acumen, polished taste, 
and brilliant wit, but hi.s eccentricities niid irregularities were equally 
great, and uncontrolled by the principles either of prudence or j*iefy 
IJw life was as full of folly as his writings of wtsdom, and he niitriii he 
said to liive exemplified his own sareitstie observation, that there are 
|ier.sons who give away so much wisdom they seem to have none left 
for their own use, or the yet more Important observation of John 
Fiejter, that “tho eflic.icy of truth nsolf, depends entirely upon llio 
communion of the soul with the God of truth " His inveterate attacli- 
meul to gambling nslnced iiim to beggary, and lii.s eveesscs hronglii on 
a iliseaso wdilch required a surgical operation, to avoul the pam of 
winch ho blew out hi.s brains ’ Thw tragical event took place at Fon- 
toiiihlcait, in France, April 28, J8.32, If is a tragedy, nowTver, not 
without a moral in the eye of .1 truly Christian philosophy, and ages 
may revnlvo brfme a more striking exaniplo shall be presnnied to the 
WO! Id, of the necessity of not only perceiving truth with cle.iruess and 
precision, but of obeying it conlially, through the power of ihc Holy 
Spini, uricen-singly sought fioin above, in tlie name of Chrwt Hi,s 
prinnpaJ vvork.s are, “Hypocrisy, u Pt>ent,’’ and “ l..uci)n or Many 
Things in a Few Words, addressed lo those who think,’’ — a wnik of its 
class almost unrlvitllecl in popularity It first appeared near the close 
of 1820, and lu the course of a year had p.'issed through six editions, 
an<I IS still In high repute not only for its bnHi,vnl wit and pointed lire- 
vrty, Inii foi its gonnd phdosojiliy and extensive knowlc'dpe of the 
vvo'rlil — Alnmnac 

f'OMMiC.VTARY Our volimie would he far helihul the times 
shniild it go forth vvithoiii a notice of a work under this head, of rare 
exccllenee, and on a plan at oiiro novel and iiidicioua 
The Compndientiive Commenliiry on the Holy Bible, containing the 
text according to the aulhonzed version , Scott’s inaiginal references; 
Mitthfvv Henry’s (\unuientni y, condensed, but roiaiuing every use- 
ful ihoiigiit , tluj prarlual observations of Rev Thomas Scott, D D ; 
with exien-'ive cxplauaiorv, cnlical, and philnlogicnl uote.s, selcrfeil 
frtuii f^oU, Doildridge (tiH, Ailam Clarke, riiirick, Poole I.»ovvth, Bui- 
dcr, Harmer Calnict, Rosen mueller, BUnunfield, Stuart, Bush, Dvvicht, 
and ni.'Miy other writers on the Scriptures The whole designed lobe 
a iligest and comlmi.ilion of the advantages nf the best Bible coinmen- 
t'lrics, :ni<I rudiriiciiig nearly all that is valuable in Henry, Scott, and 
Dmldridgc . convenicnily arranged for family and private reading, and 
at Ihe. a.iine lime parlicuiarly adapted to the wants nf Sabbath scb.riol 
teachers and Bible classes; with numerous useful tables, anif a neatly 
Riigraved family record. Edited by Rev. William Jenks, D D., pastor 
of Green-street church, Boston. Embellished with five portraiu, and 
other eleirant engravings, from ateel plaloa ; several majia, and many 
wood cuts illuPtr.ative of Scripture manners, customs, antiquities, See. 

The following extract from the advertisement prefixed lo the first 
puidisiied volume, e.xplains the plan and design of tne work. 

I • To combine, an far as possible, in one work of reasonalilo and con- 
venient compass, and at a price lo bring it within Iho reach of all, the 
peculiar exc^etlencies and advantages of Henry’s, l^cotl’s, and jpod- 
drUlge’s commentaries, (confes-sedly the most popular and useful in 
Iho language,) together with a large quaniily of other matter, explana- 
tory and ilfustratfve of tho Scriptures, from other sources. 

2. To present the whole, thus collected and combined, in a form at 
once attractive and convenient for family use and private rending, with 
s{)ecial reforeiiPf also to tile wants of Sahballi schivols and Bible daises. 
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3, lo iha iolection*, tho aim haii been throiigliout. on tlie one hand, 
to be as full a« possible, drawing largely from the rich sources opened 
by a range of as inan^ as a hundred authors; and, on the other hand, 
to guard against tediousness and repulsiveness, by too great minute- 
ness. The dosign has been to draw out the best parts of the bosi wri- 
ters, witii a strict watchfulness that every part should be evangelical, 
plain, familiar, and appltcatory, and adapted to the exigencies of our 
country and the times, and suited to the wants of the great body of the 
people. To this end all words in foreign languages are omitted in the 
critical notes and ijuotatioris. 

Each of the leading commentaries forming the main body of th].f 
work has its peculiar advantages, and its friends and admirers; and 
each has its defects It is hoped tliat here, tho advantages of ail will 
Ijo found combined without iheir defects, so that the admirers of each 
may here meet on common ground. To accomplish this object, groat 
care has been taken. The text, according to the authorized version in 
common use, is arranged in a column by itself, to admit of its being 
read independently of all remarks , to this are added the popular and 
full marginal references of Scott, entire: Henry’s Exposition or Com- 
mentary wdl be found sligiitly abridged, or, more properly, perhaps, 
condensed , but every useful and important thought is retained, and in 
Ills own language , and this is also placed by itself m columns parallel 
with and by the side of the text, so as to be read iiidei>endcnlly of all tlie 
rest. At the end of e.vi'r^piiitablc division of the text, are placed the 
practical observations of^.ott, arranged separately a.-! m his own work ; 
and at the tiottoin of the page is a large, bialy of explanatory, illustia- 
live, and critical miles, containing whatever m addition is valuable in 
Scott and Dmidridgo, with copious selections from Adam Clarke, Gill, 
Border, Calmet, Rnsenmueller, Bloomfield, ami many other authors. 
Wherever it is practicable, wood engravings, illustrative of thcsub|ecls, 
are introduced Tims an amalgamation of the dilTerent authors is caro- 
lidlv guarded against, and each reader may oflen consult Uis own fa- 
vorite In the notes, also, the manners and customs, natural history, 
geography, botany, &c. of the Biiile, are fully illustrated. 

It is therefore lielievedtlmt this work oflTcrs to the reader more advan- 
tages than the possession of the works of Henry, Scott, and Doddridge 
themselves would, even could they altogether lie procured at the same ex- 
pense , as he IS saved the trouble of turning over and searching ftir a pas- 
sage m three different works, and finding much of the same matter mall, 
lje.side.s having the additional views of many other esteemed writers 

In the ahridgrnonl of Henry, great carefulness has been used, so 
that his most lealous friends shontd not be oltended by any liberties 
taken ; and it is confidently iieheved it will be found much more plea- 
sant reading in this form than in the origiiidl 

On the doctnuc-s, it may contnleully to; asserted that Henry, Scott, 
and Doddridge, speak their own opinions unadulterated and entire. 
Where any thing h.ui been omitted from Scott, it was bocaiwe it is an- 
ticipated in the remarks of Henry 

U3r* Al the suggest urn of some meinbeis of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, an edition of Ibis work has been published, prepared by Kev 
Joseph A Wnrne, A M , pastor of tlie Baptist church m Brookline, dif- 
fering in no respect from the othei, except that on tho subject of Bap- 
tism ii has been conformed to the Baptist views Tlie following ex- 
tract from the preface to ihis edition eulncienily shows tho principles on 
which It iuia been execuied. 

“ What was proniHcil in the Baptist edition, as siicli, was, that what- 
ever was found m the work, as puh1ishe,d for Pa-dohapiists, which did 
not correspond with the \iewa of tlie Baptists, should be removed ; anil 
the maturest views of their own host writers substituted In the en 
deavor to fulfil those eng.igemento, tlie whole of the ninttiT has been 
carefully road, every objectionable iioriion lie lia<i oudeavuied to ro 
move ; and no exertion beun ejiared to furnish the thoughts of tho 
best wrilera, to supply the deficieucies ixT.asioncd by erasurf- The 
edipir has availed himself of the lalxirs of Gill, Garaoii, Bipley, ami 
others It is confidently believed that no poinl connected with wliat is 
peculiar to the Baptist denominatinn has been left uueuanled, and 
when It is considered that, on no pomto but those, do Baptists difier 
from Henry, Scott, Doildridge, ^cc tliore can be scaicely a doubt but 
that the denomination in general will feel, (if the work of the editor luis 
been faithfully pcrfornietl,) that they have now a commentary, in the 
reading of which they arc sure to find what will fan the flame of love, 
and satisfy the appetite for truth, and this without that diminution of 
thoir enjoyment, with which they were accustomed to meet, m reading 
the same authors, arising from their mistaken views, as they believe, 
of a (flinstian ordinance m its moile and subjects.” 


Each edition has its distinctive character, and no compretnise of 
views has been aimed at On this point we quoie the preface again. 

”The editor may be permuted to say, that he cordudly believes the 
pledge of the piililishers, lu their prospeiuis, has been fully redeemed: 
VIZ . that the Baptist denommaiion slionUI have a commentary placed 
within their reach, m which, on their own deriomnmtinnal peculiari- 
ties, liiey should find nolMiig against whuh liiey could reasonably ob- 
ject. The editor lakes pleasure in thus publicly saying, that in no sin- 
gle iriKtarice hate the publishers objecied ti> make the alterations he 
suggp^led : and so far have they been from desinne thm any compro- 
mise should lie made, that plates for some pages have Ih pu ciiei, where 
the alterations have not extended to more than l\vi» or ihren words, and 
possibly, indeed, Ui no more than one It was, indeed, to a\oid almost 
the jxissibility of compromise, that two editions of the work me printed. 
Had the compromise of any of our [lecnliariia’s been conlernplaied, it 
Could not have lieen secured except at the cost of similar compromise 
on tlie part of those who differ from us This toiiise would ha\e made 
the two editors joint ones , and such a jun'-iton, by awakening the 
jealousies of iHiih Baptists and PaHiobaJ)U^tri. would have i''ndcred the 
work unwelcome to both; and ihiis have dcfcaied the object of the 
publisher.-*, and involved them in loss and disapponilment ” 

Tina work has received the highosl testmiojnats of il.s excellence 
from a large number of the most competent crilics in oiir land, and il is 
undoubtedly the best commenlary on the wViole Bible in the language, 
not only f<»r tlie S',ibbalh school teacher and family, hut also for tlie stu- 
dent and nmiisler of Die gospel. Tiie following indirions remarks arc 
from the Literary ami Theological Keview, New York, edited by Rev 
Leonard Wtunls, Jr , July, 

*• While the standard '•orninentaries In our language certainly have 
great excellencies, they also have glaring defeits, mid it was a good 
thought to form a commentary which sh(»uUl comhine the excellen- 
cies and exi inde the defects of our most approved inierprciers of tho 
Bible Sui.li IS the objet.t of the Comprehensive (.\mmientary The 
task was certainly a diflicnlt one, anti failure would not have been 
strange But it has Ijceu accomplished thus for, under the auspices of 
the learned and able editor, m Hiu.h a way as to realize the expectations 
of the public We have no doubt that ihe best and only way of pro- 
moting a thorough krmwledgc of liie hcriptiires, is lor writers to devote 
themselves to the more careful study of pdriiciilor books. The whole 
Bible is too large a field to he cuctessfidly cuUivaled by a single hand ; 
hence we think the labors ol profeasors Stuart. Robinson, Bush, and 
others, are far more wisely directed in being employed on particular 
jKirtions of the sacred word, than m being e.xiended, like thobc of some 
others, over the whole Bilile 

“Tins opinion, however, does not diminish our approlialion of the at- 
tempt to render the ru lie.sof scripture knowledge and particular instruc- 
tion already existing in the language, 'Jnore available by the gicat mass of 
the community Tlie one is an effort to elevate the standard of Biblical 
leainmg, liie other to dis.sei/iinate the knowledge already occurmilut- 
ed ; and lor the latter object no work on the S’l i iptures which w-c have 
seen w better calculated than the Comprehensive Commentary.” 

Notes on Gciic.sis, llxodus. and Lt-vilicus, by Rev Geoigo Bush, pro- 
feasor in univ'crsiiy of New York, and notes on the New Testament by 
Rev Albeit Barnes, of Plnladel, uiu, ought also to be added to the books 
mentioned in the botlv (»f tins work under this head. For other works 
on the Bible, with notices of their character, see iiorne’s Inhoduc* 
ftmif Orniv's Bihliotfmn liiOltca, and litckvisttfh's Vhiistwti Sixt' 
<hvf 

CORNELIUS, (Elias, I) D ) (See Counelius, Ema« ) A me- 
moir of this excolleul man, by Mr B B Edwards, wits published in 
IKH 

(JUVIER, (Baron do,) was born al IMontbeliard m 17GD, and edu- 
Ciiied el Stutganl, where he be.-amo acijiiamlcd with the language, the 
literaturo, and tho sciences of Germany He arrived in France at the 
hevmninir of ihe levoliilion, and was soon distinguisheil among scieii- 
tific men He vv.'iH one ol the first nicmbers of the French Institute, 
and perjietual secreiaiy ol thr academy of Physical Suionce, and profes- 
por of natural history to the college of France. Baum Cuvier was the 
most diutinguislied naturalist ol the prr-senl ago, and to profound know- 
ledge he added the art of expressing his kIi!ms with great elegance aiul 
ivcrspicuiiy His wrilmgs are very numerous on scicnlifir and miscella- 
neous .subjects His great work on tlie Animal Kingilom is best known 
He was one ol the editors of the Jouniat des Souvants. He died in 1833, 
111 the profession of the Piotostant faith, aged sixty-three.— Atw Aima- 
vac; Bf'Iict Joxnjial, 


D. 


DEFOE, (Daniel,) the author ofKubmsou Culsoe, was the sou of a 
butcher, and was Uini m London, in 1661. jfe was brought up for 
the dissenting ministry, hut did not coniplem' his clerical education 
In 1635, he joined in Monmouth's rebellion, yet was fortunate enough 
to escape the fatal consequences, Pjreviously to that event he had 

f ireluded as an author by publishing a satirical pamphlet, called Simjcu- 
um Crapegownorum, and a Treatise against the Tuiks, Having se- 
cured his head, he entered into business, as a hosier, and also as a tile 
manutaclurer, but he was not successful His jien wiill continued to lie 
active To enmneraie here even a hundrcdtli part of his literary la 
Ivors would lie imjiraciicable, as a mere catalogue of them occupies 
sixteen pa^ Amon^ the must prominent of his verse efforlss may be 
placed htsTrueborn Englishman, a satire, published in 171)1. In nig- 
ged metre, but often with forcible thoughts and language, it reprehends 
the ingratitude which was manife.sled towards his fKilitical idol, Wil- 
liam 111. In 1702, wluMi tho high church tory party was displaying its 
persecuting spirit, Defoe brought out his admirable ironical pamphlet, 
the Shortest Way with tiie Dissenters. The house of commons voted 
it a seditious libel, and a court of justice, or rather of injustice, sen- 
tonced him to be fined, Imprisoned, and pilloried. To the last of these 
infiictions Pope has alludea in a line which disgraces only its author. 
Defoe, feeling that it is crime and not the scaffold that mak<>s shame, 
poured forth nil feeiings in a high spirited Hymn to the Pillory. While 


he was in confinement, he rommenced the Review, a periodical whid 
prolwhly gave rise to the Tatlor At the end of two years he was re 
teased by Harley, and wae employed on several confidential missions 
particularly m contributing to effect the union with Scotland Of ihi 
union be afterwards publislied an excellent history Towards ihi 
end of the reign of Anne lie was again imprisoned for a work similat 
to the Shortest Way. and was again extricated by Harley On the 
accession of George 1 Defoe was in a manner proscribed by that very 
whig party of which he had lieen nno of the roost strenuous and able sup- 
[Kirters Disgimted with politics, he turned his genius to other Boi>)ect8. 
The first result of his labor was the Familv Instriicter In 171*9, he 
produced the miinitable Kohinson Crusoe, winch speedily became }>opu- 
lar, and must ever remain so It, was succeeded by a crowd of otlier 

e erformances, among which stand prominent tho Adventures of a 
avalior, a Journal of the Plague In 166.5, the Political History of the 
Devil, and a System of Magic. It is a mclanrholy circumslance. that, 
ill spite of his talents and industry, the latter days of Defoe were dark- 
ened not only by the misconduct of a son, hut by tho evils attendant 
on penury. He died, insolvent, in the jiarish of Uripplegate, in April, 
1731. He has been correctly described as “ a man of the strongest 
natural powers, a lively imagination, and solid judgment, mined with 
an unshaken prbluty in his moral conduct, and an invincible integrity 
m his ixflitical sphere.” In a word, Defoe wae a Uhnatian,— D ot 
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t)R liAUNK, (Thom AS,) tho chamnloa and martyr of En/srllah non- 
conf(>rinjty, audiorof the eelebratod ♦‘Plea for lh« Non-conformwts,” 
was a native of Iroland, aj\tt lloitrlahed id the latter part of the seven* 
leeiUh century Tina oxceUent man was the Usachor of a grammar- 
school, and mifustcr of a Uapliat congregauon ii> London, though si- 
lenced in the profligate and jpersecutiiiff reign of Charles 11. On the 
publication of a dtacourse by Dr Dcnjamin Clilamy, a clergyman of the 
esuililiilipd church, entitled “ Scrupulous CouHcioncos/’ in whicli he 
clullRiifffid the non- conformists to a fair and linnorahle discussion of the 
points at issue, Mr Dc Laune thoirglu it his duly to meet the challenge. 

This he did in his immortal “ Plea,” a work which was never answer- 
fiil, though it p.isded througli tweiiiy editions, and of which Dcfiie, who 
wrote a preface to llie eighth edition, s.iya, “ The book is perfect of itself, 
never author left iM’hjnd him a more finished piece; and I believe the 
dispute IS entirely ended If any man ask what we can eay why the 
Dissenters differ irom the church of England, and what they can plead 
for It, I can recommend no lieiier reply them this; let them aaswer m 
short, Timm is Do liaune, and desire the querist to reaii the book “ 

Yet for lliH publication, liio author, in 1683, was thrown into Newgate, 


and there, with his wife and two amall chiidron, died, after lapfuiehrng 
for fifteen months, in close and cruel confinement Hia behavior, hoth set 
his trial, and through all his auflerings afterward.^, displayed true great- 
ness of mind, and did honor to his Christian principles His meekness 
and patience wore invincible ; though, as Defoe remarks, “ such a 
champion of such a cause deserved better usage ; and it was very hard, 
that such a man, such a Christian, such a scholar, and on such an oc- 
ca.sion, should starve in a dungeon, and the whole body of Dissenters in 
England, whfisc cause he died for defending, should not raise him sixty- 
six pounds thirteen shillings four pence to save his life, They that 
afiirtn,” continues Defoe, “ that the /iisscw/er*» were never persecuted in 
IJngiand, will do wtll to tell us what name we shall give to Ike usage of 
this nuiH of merit, tlian wiunu few greatfr^ scholars^ clearer heads, or 
greater masters o/aigument ever graced the English nation. lam 
sorry to say he is one of near 8000 Protestant dissenters that perislied 
m prison in the days of that merciful iirmce, king Charles II.”— -See 
De JLamne's Plea. Baliston (N- Y.) edition, 1800. 

DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. (See Rbpobmbd Dutch 
CiinncH.) 


E. 


EDGEWORTH, (Maria,) ihi the daughter of Richanl XaivcII E<lge- 
worth, Ehi) , of Edgeworth town, Ireland, a gentleman di.stinguishetl in 
the literary wortil for hn talents and writings The daughter la said to 
excel her parents m talents , she h.i8 devoted herself U) literary pursuits 
wall zeal and ardor. One of liur objects has been to perfect the system 
of female edni'alion, in which pari she lias succeeded. As a novel 
wiiter eiie ranks among tiui imnL eminent, and llie Irish character has 
never la'eii drawn with equal truth and spirit hy any other writer 
Her publications, which are numerous, tiavc beOn well received on both 
sides of the AO.anUc Yet they are pervaded by one radical defect — 
the total absence of religious principle and motive Her morality isal- 
to^otiier that of the worlil uch. Bios Diet 
EMERSON, (Joseph.) minister in Beverly. Ma^ssachuselts, and the 
morning star of improved female education in New England, was Iwirn 
at ttollia. New Hampshire, October 13, 1777. From infancy his health 
was extremely delicate, but was somewhat improved Iiy the care taken 
of his physical education. He fiu.ed for college at the New Ipswich 
academy, and eut u’od Cambridge m I7‘J4 While at Hollis in the la- 
caiion of his lliird college year, he became the subject of divine grace, 
and iniilod with the (Jougreg.itioual church in that town. He was 
graduated at Omibridge m 17yS, lu the same class with Suwy and 
(Jliannmg, and took clutge of the academy m Fr.iiningham. Having 
decided on entering the Christian ministry, he studied for two years 
with the Rev. Dr Emmons, of Franklin In ISiH, he accepted the 
olficc of tutor at Oambridge Having received license he preached to 
ininy churches in the viciuiiv, and iii 1803 was ordained pastor of the 
thiril Congregational {liiii 'b }ii Beverly, then newly formed In 18(M, 
lie 1<Ht hw first wife He miirncit a second time in but was again 
liercaved in IHOS He rn irriod Ins tlurd wife, Miss Rebecca Haaselline, 
(a Mister of Mrs .rudson.) lu ISUI. His health, always fcoble, amidst 
ins tireless and devoted l.ibois for the srood of his people, at length 
fiecame so entirely jiroUrated, that, m HI6, he was com|)oUed to re- 
sign his nastor.il charge, to their great mutual affliction. The same year 
he sailoti to Charleston, South Carolina, for his health. Ho here Coin- 
jioif’d and dclivuietl a course of Icciiircs on itstronomy, and anolher on 
the mdlenuunn On Ins reluin, in IH18, ho opened a seminary for 
teachers in Byfiehl, Massachinetts 

Here begins a new ami inijMiiiiiit ora in ins UP* From this time he 
devoted himself with avsieiiuiic zeal to I he improvement of fon^ale 
oduciition and his success wn in jirofiortion to his zeal Perhaps no 
other iriAU iii New Kinl.and bn exerted so wide and salutary an mfiu- 
once. In IS21, ho removed his seminary lo Saugus, that he mighl be 
a'llfi at the s.imo time to supply a dosiiiute people with the preaching of 
the gospel, as far as liis hcaltli would allow Hero ho soon had orio liun- 
drod and twenty two pupils lu H21, his hoallh .again flunk imdor hia la- 
bors and he again went to the south On his rniurn in 1824, he was in- 
duced to remove liH seminary from .Saugus to Weihursfiold, Connecticut 
H(‘ro, with some mterruptmns, ho conducted it with great and growing 
Hiic.coss initil I83'l, when ho again spent the winter at tin* south. On his 
return in 1841, bo still found Uis health feeble, but ho continued hia zea- 
lous otfirls to dll good, even after he iiecamo unable to discharge the 
duties of a proachor or proxopior, fiy courses of lectures in various 
placfs. till Fubruaiy 7, is U ; and when on his sick lied, by prayer, 
conversaiiou, and the dicuiion of letters to his frienih He closed 
liw useful course, May 13 1831, m ins fifty-fifth year His last days, 
like those of Payson and Henry, were full of heavenly glory, though his 
exulting aulicijflitionts of the approaching milleimium were such that 
he remarked on one occasion, “ I should like to close my eyes in 
death, and Mink in glory , but I sbouhl rather live, T want to do some- 
thing for thn millcumum li la deepest m my heart ” Indeed this sub- 
ject fioin an early pt*rioil was Jus .solace In every affliction, and seemed 
m irradiate every science, every place, and every duly. “ ft*l8 one of 
the most astonislung things in the world,” ho nbaarved, “that Chris- 
tians should think so liiile alioul it. It seems as If their eyes were 
h olden.'* 


Mr Emerson published the Evangelical Primer ; Life of Mrs. Elea- 
nor Emerson; Writings of Miss Fanny Woodbury; Ixcliires on the 
Millennium, Astronomical Lectures; Union Catechism; Discourse on 
Female Education ; the Poetic Reader ; and valuable Quoeaions on 
Whelpley’s Compend of History, Goodrich’s History of the United 
Stato.s. and Walts on the Improvement of the Mind. —See bin Life, by 
Rev Professor Emerson. 

PiPISCOPALlANS. (See Protestant Episcopal Churoii ) 

ERSKINE, (Thomas, Lord,) the third son of the late earl of Bu- 
chan, wafl Iwrn in Scotland, in 1751) After completing hi.^ education 
under the care of one of the most accomplished scholars of Scotland, 
lie entered the navy, which he soon exchanged for the army, m which 
he nerved several years. The demands of an increasing fomily, and 
the scant inefl.s of his income as an officer, induced him lo make choice 
of a profession, and m 1777, ho commenced his legal studies The 
next year he w.is called to the bar. Here he soon had an opiMiriimUy 
of displaying his transcendent talents, and his first effort was considered 
a master- piece of forensic eloquence From that moment hi« success 
was certain, and hia Rubaequent oxerlioris have only realized the ex- 
pectations formed by those who then hearil him. As an elcHpieril and ac- 
complishod advocate he unqucstiorisbly stood first at the Englisii bar. 
Lont Erskirie became a member of the house of commons in 1783, was 
created a peer in 1806, and raised to the dignity of lord high chancellor 
of the realm, which office he resigned on Ins friends going out of ad- 
ministration. He was a firm believer lu Christianity.— 

EWALD, (Professor,) a distinguished German phiiologiKt of the 
present age, is the son of a poor weaver lu Gollmgen. He was born m 
I8i)2. Wh^n very young he mamfosted so remarkable a taste for lite- 
rary pursuits that boiuo disiinguished patrons of learning gave him pe- 
cuniary asaistanci^, that he might enter the university of Ins native city. 
Here his rare talents attriictod the attention of many of the professors, 
who. in order to aid him, made him private teacher in their families. 
Perhaps no individual had so great an influence upon his literary cha- 
racter as Eirhhorn, then professor of oriental lilerature at Gottingen. 
This great scholar observing m the mind of the young aspirant indii- 
liitahle tokens of future greatness, bestowed upon him special attention, 
and oven gave Inm gratnitoii.s priv.ato Iorsoijs At the age of twenty ho 
fini.she(l lus univonsity courfle and became teacher in the gymnasium at 
Wolfenbuliel, but in the following year by Eichhorn’s influence was ap- 
poiateil repetrnt at Gottingen This ofoce m rank nearly corresporids 
to that of tnior In ourrollegoB, though, ha the name itaclf implies, its ap- 
propriate duties are to rejieat or conduct the review of the lectures of 
other professors At the age of twenty four he published his great 
work, the “Critical Hebrew Grammar,” upon which ho wiie appointed 
professor extraordinary. Such were lus merits and success as a teacher, 
that upon the. death of Eichhorn it was thought unnecessary to ap- 
point a successor Nothing could be more favorable for the develop- 
ment of his mmd or for his reputation than this occurrence, which 
thiow upon liH hands the students, and virtually introduced him into 
the place of Eichhorn. He obtained this distinguished station exactly 
at the moment when he wa.s ripe for it. In 1832, he was amiointed 
ordinary jirofessor, which stnlion he now fills with an honor iWt haji- 
pciifl to few Hifl profound philological science im liy no means limited 
to the Hebrew language , he is perhaps equally well versed m the other 
Semitk dialects, and even Sanscrit lilerature is subject lo his critical 
eye In short he is an orientalist in the wide sense of the form. It is 
said that m Arabic grammar he has plucked nearly as many laurels 
from Freyhigras he in Hebrew from Gefleriiu«, Both of his larger 
and smaller Hebrew tijgrammar a new edition is already calletl for, 
though Gessniiia’ larger work haa gone through only one edition. 
Ewaid is now preparing a brief commentary on the whole of the Old 
Testament Whether Moses and the prophets will remain in their sim- 
ple and sublime Hebrew character, or come forth in the mask of the 
Hogollan philosophy, is yet to be learned.— iVetr York Baptist Re* 
gishr. 


F. 


FRANKLIN, (Bbnjamii}, LL. D ,) the American sago, philoso- 
pher, and atate.srnan, was iKtrn in Boston m 1700, and began his career 
os a printer. Scarcely emerged from infancy Franklin was a philoso- 
pher without being conscious of it, and by the contlimal exercise of hie 
genius prejiared himself for those gn-st discoveries in science which 
nave since associated his name with l.< u of Newton, and for thnso po- 


litical reflections which have placed him by the side of a Solon nml a 
Lycurgus. The }>drusal of Cotton Mathef^s Essays to do Good, he 
iumself tells us, determined him lo aim at being a benefactor of his 
race, and directed his views in all his pursuifii to public utility. The 
progress of lus tiubllc life, and llie part wldch he took in securing the 
Independence of bis country, are too familiarly known to need reca* 
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pHulation here ; bat the nature and formation of his religious opinions 
are of some importaucfi, and eajwclfilly as some have been dispc^etl to 
regard him as a disbeliever in Christianity. The truth is, as he him- 
self tells us in liH aulobiograpliy, ilrat ho early became so di.sguslo(l 
with religious noleimcs, and dissatisfied with tho abstract arguments ttf 
Dr. Clarke and others, that lie fell into tiifidul opinions, and look some 
pains for a time, while working at ins trade m London, toaproad them; 
but even then he saw so much of their demoralizing influence that ho 
becaino luiartily aick of them, ami of tiio converts he had gamed Hts 
letter to Thomas Fame, dissuading him from publishing his “ Age of 
Keasori,’' is highly characteristic. In aubaenuent life, though much in 
the society of tlie atheistical mvam <»f France, lie never took part 
with their views, but as his judgment ripened, and liis acipiaintance 
with the Scriptures Increased, ho became fully satisfied of iheir excel- 
lence and divine authority. His constant liabit»>of secret prayer, and 
his firm dependence on Divine Providence, are known to all those ac- 
quainted with his writings. Ho died April 17, 171^), expressing his 


Christian faith in llic well known opilaph, which he composed and 
ordered to bo inscribed upon his tomb. 

The body of 

Benjamin Fuankijn, Frinter, 

(like the cover of an old book, 
its contents tom out, 

and stripped of its letlenng and gilding,) 
lies here footl for worms ; 
yet the work itself shall not be lost, 
but will (as he believed) appear once more 
in a new 

and more beautiful edition, 
corrected and amended 
by THE AUTUOH. 

See the L^e and Essays of F'rnnklin ; Franklin's Familiar Let' 
ters ; The Unitarian^ October, 183>4, Kni^y, Am 
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GAMRIGfl, (.James, Admiral, Lord,) a distingui-diod ofTn er m llio 
British navy, and pii'sident of tlie Church Missionary hoc lefy, was 
born m 17.%, and died ni 1.^33 His grandmother was a French refu- 
gee Lord Grttinbier was eotnmandcr of the fleet which took possession 
of tho Danish navy in L4(»7. He was characterized liy gre.it piety ami 
Ijennvnlcnrc, and was the cordial friend and promoter of the great 
Christian t hanties of the age —A/u Almanac. 

GTESELER, (Professor,) a very dcstinguislied writer of church 
history, was born 1792, in Germany tie commenced his ac.adcmical 
studies in tho orphan hmisc at Halle, whenc-o hi‘ etitered the univcrHity 
at the same pl.u e, and formed his literary character under the instruc- 
tions of Knapp Gfscums, and Wegecheidor At the age of twenty-five, 
hewas rm ret lor. or .issisiunt snperuilendent ot tho gyrnn.isiumot Min- 
don, his n.il ivt pl.iO’ and at the end of two years wa-. ehosen rector of ano- 
ther gymmismiu ; but betore onlonng upon his duties he was .ippomted 
professor (d'thco ogv m the new university at Bonn Here he continued 
elovori years, and by his unroininon industry and in»ellectiial vigor earn 
e<l.i repiiiatioii, which in ISdl brought him to Gottingen as proftsssor of 
ecclesiastical history He is now m the very mernlian of life, being 
forl> two years old Gioselor has not confined himself to the {muicmI of 
the e.irly church, but his last voliiinn, riowiii press, roaches to the time 
of tho Keforination As lie h a rationalist it cannot lie said of iiim in 
an pv.ingelical senso, that lio diunoiisirates tintli in tiie mid.st of crior 
But he lias made the best amends th.it eonld be made In his very co- 
pious nntes he has collet ted and condensed, with masleily .skill and 
accuracy, the lestmioriv of origin.il witne.ssos, so that the reader may 
form his own fud^ment on eacli topic In thts respect lie lias a decided 
advantage over JVeandcr, who inesont-i merely the tettall.^ to which his 
inveiitigalioiis have led 'I'he two works, written on a plan so dillorent, 
mulu.illy supply each otlier's (loficienc.ies, and hotli .ire indispun.s.ihb 
to the student of church history In le.irning and ulcntGiescbT .«eems 
to ho not much inferior to Neamlet, but embracing us he iias a longer 
period, It was impossible that he .should exhaust fhe siibjis^t ru Ins rival 
has done. A.s a rationalist, lie raimor, like Noandor, live in the afu- 
rlt of (’hristianity, and point out its development in every step of Ins- 
tor v But though he exhibits tlie eliurc.h and the moii who tiave figured 

in it more in liieir exlHrnal rel<ition.s, yet Ins iiiilmiinded ie.sc.iicli and 
critical a.igacity lender lies work unrivalled in .uuiir.it v of det.iil 
Though Neandei‘\s history embraces the fir.U live or six ceiilurie.s only, 
and Gieseler’s extends into the sixteenth, tin woiks themselves are 
nearly of the .sairn* extent These two are unipiestioiMbly the .stand 
ard authors on cinin h history JVrw Voik Itn/tfist 

GEKM.AN jtEFORMEI) CHURCH, (Sec UhimuMED German 
ClIUlUUT ) 

•GODWIN (Wii.UAM,) son of a ilwsenting clergyman, was himsoll a 
preachnr of that porsnasion for sorno years In 1792, as the .inthor of 
“ Political .lustiee," lie inculcated some doclrine.s liotli on religion ami 
politii » which gave great offence. He leis siiu’e l>een a political and 
miscellaneous writer, and lets acriuired much celobiitv by Uis in.Hte.rly 
examination of “ Malthus on Popiibilioii " — “ Fleetw msI,” “Mande- 
villc,” •* Life, and Age of Geoflry Chaucei and “ C.ileh Williams, 
are also frornUts pen. Besides tbesr; Im Itis writleii many useful Iwmuvs 
on education, and is now a )uvenile bookseller in London liio" 

GREEN, (SAMiiicr.,) pastor of the Union Congieg.iliomil churih, 
Essex si rent, Bewton He wa.s born in 1792, at Stoneh.mi, Mnldlesex 
county, Massac hnsotlH In a neiglibormg town, he learned the trade 
of a bricklayer. By ins own exertions, he prepared himself for Plullifis' 
ae ififiny, Andover, whom he remained two years He then entered 
Il.irvard college. Ht.s scholarship was stipermr, p.irticul,irTy in matlie- 
nialical and metaphysical studies. In his |tiiiior year, his health fad- 
ed, and he was obliged to leave, the Cfillege, Ho re‘6eiveil his first dc 
eree a year after tho usual time, 1817 Ho theai H|)cnl one ye.ar, 
though with fe.eble health, at tlie 'nicological seminary, Andover. He 
completed his theological studies under the care of president Appleton, 
of Bowdoin college ; at the same lime performing the oflicc of tutor m 
tiiat mstiLutton 

111 1820, Mr Green w.xs ordained p.i.'stor of n Congregational church 
in Reading, MassiicUnsctus After three years’ iabor, he received a dia- 
iniasion. ami was insUilled the first fiastor of the Union church, i^ssex 
Street, Boston Horn he remaiiieil till the spring of 1831 , when, in con- 
sequence of rnuUiplted exertions in an interesting rcviv.il of religion, he 
was attacked willi an organic affection of tho throat, from which ho ne- 
ver recovered so a.s to be able to rrt.-jumB his minislcrial duiie.-? In Oc- 
tolier, 18JVI. tie was attacked with a severe pleurisy fever, which gradu- 
ally brought him down to the gr.ive Through the whole of his illness, 
he had the use of his reason, and frequently exprotiHod entire resigna- 
tion to the will of God. At times he was favorotl with delightful views 
of the glories of the heavenly world. He said he was a poor and mis- 
erable sinner, and his only hope of salvation was in the atonement and 
righteousness of tlie Lord Jesus Christ. He dieii Novemlier 20, 183-1 
l/iR 


Mr Grccij's mcnt.iI powers and iicquisitionK wcie much above the or- 
ilinary c.vit, but the great secret of hts success was, that, like Enoch, ho 
lived and walked with G'xl His public pr.iycrs wore frequently in 
the highc.«it degree imprc.ssive and even sublime. As a pastor, ho was 
a moiicl fur fiithfulncHs, warm sympathy, and success During liis 
ministry lour bundled persons were adiled to the Union church. — 
Boston Jlrcoider ; ('krt<^hnn Wntchmnn. . 

ORIMKE, (Thomas Smith,) n Christian lawyer, statesman, patriot, 
Bcliular, and orator, was a native of South Carolina. He was born at 
Charleston, South tiarolma, ou the 2f>th of Septendicr, 178-^ Ho was 
dcMcendod by 1 h,<!i n.iicrndl grdmhnmher from one of the French Hugue- 
nots, who qintted France in consequence ol the edict of Nantz, in 
168.'i Ills talcuH in youth weie r.ilher solid than bnlliant ; but he 
w.is always rmnarkabb for hit mdusiry and wonderfully retentive 
meinnry. He graduated a1 V.ile in 1"^»7 He hec.imo one of the first 
cl.issic,il scholars m this country, a qualification winch he valued but 
very little in maturer age Hi.m firim ijmI trails of char.iiler were piety, 
benevolence, and indepeiidem e ol mind. He t inhraccil the principles 
of peace as sckiii as they were pre.sr*nted to bis mind He was a great 
contiiluinn both by hi.s perse and his pen lo the American Pe»ceso- 
cielv, of winch lie w.is an able and ilwtiiiguwhcd advocate This cx- 
ci'llent man, who for sever.d years past li.is rariKi-d among tho first 
phil.antiiropHts ol the country, died siiddoiily, October, 1S3-1, of the 
clioler i, at (’oJiimliiH, Ohio, on Ins w.iy home from Cincinnati, where 
he had Imhmi to deliver a liter.ny JMlilre.-*s ft has tier’ll said, (though it 
Bcems lather ill e boson lamtu.ige lo apjily U> a man whose soul was so 
thoiouglily imbued witli the sjiiril of Christian liuiinliiy.) “The west 
knows no promler gravi ’ Air. (irnnke, h perh.ip.s the only rnari 
III the United Slate.s W'ho dei In I the titli of LL D ; an honor 
wiiu.h had lieen conleried upon Inin by V ale college Mr Gnmke 
W. 1 S a member of the Pi ‘sliyteiian i lunch, though it iqtpears from hia 
piildished corros[»ondence ho w.us not s.itrlied of any scriptural au- 
tliontv lor mfiint b.ipiisin Hi.^ exeilNviis m f.ivor of the use of the Bi- 
ble as a pi unary cl.n’sie m all literary education, aa well as in promo- 
tion of the cause ot neai e, gave him ii high place m the OBteem of the 
Chii.sti.*in public Ills iHililirilied addressca on these Rubjocts aro trea- 
.siiies ofleaining, .irgunn iil, eliKpiejnce, and piety 

“ In e.stniiatnig tlie precise oinoi.nl of grealncsR referable to Mr. 
(iiimk<*’s ( bum ter,” H.iys the Rev Mr Gilman, “ we kIi.’iII arrive' at 
fhlTe'ieiil le.sull^, ai i onliiig lo oni as,ninod ideal standard of true r'reat- 
iii'ss Otiteis may b.ivo Mirptssed Inrn in the ]Hiwer of comprclieu- 
Rive geioTalizalion, and of dediu ing new and .siiikiii'*’ truths from ordi- 
nary Hiit»|eciH. cullers also 'nay h.i\e in»sse.ssed an imagination more 
iKihl and profoeuHl, and a laUe innie cniuMlIy correal, ll i.s roinarka- 
hle. however, that in ai! these (|ualllu•^. the jiroduction of lii» mind, 
(fnring the very last year of 'n.s life, should exhibit a ilix'ide'd advance 
Thus at the age ol fifty his piwers Hcinm d us /lexihlo and im^irov.ihlo 
as Ihose ofa young man , m the .same way that ln.s heart continued aa 
eiitliusi,i.siie .ind nn.sopluslicateif a.s a ehild’H; and there can he no 
dontit, that had his life been spaied, wc .should have seen him achieving 
every year new tnumplH in tho higher departments of intellect. 
Others again may Iwvc Hurp.isMed him in the act of moulding and di- 
rei tmg the nuuss of mankind to their immt'diate purimses But if wio- 
j7i/ energy and Hublimity onglii to enter largely into our conceptions 
,)f true gre.ilneas, if an entiie fenlessncas of personal consequences, m 
the prf> 3 oe,uiion of lionorable aim.s . if such freedom from the ordinary 
workings «if Helfi.-.hnevS.s, as ptomplei] him to part with his thousands, 
while men of wafer imsni.s, and fair repute for liberality, could only 
epaie their himdred.s , it an elaslicily ofsiml, which was never disgust- 
eel by diaappomlinent, but meekly ac(pite.sciul in the failure of one 
well meant pro|ccl only lo Rbirt with fresh ardor on another; if such 
an enure diHdain of vulgar ixiputariiy, as caused him, the Alxliel of his 
d.iv, to keep 

unmoved, — 

Unshaken, unseduced, unlerrified, 

His loyally, his love, hw zeal for right, 

While number not example with him wrought 
To swerve fif)m truth, or change ln.B constant mind, 

Tliougli Biugle, 

if these attributes, joined to his a^imiltott literary abilities, the be.st edu- 
cation of the age, an application which neither knew nor sought recoil, 
and particularly a j^wer of aitonilon which never lost its freshness and 
interest, tlwugh divided amon.g a multitude of ohject'< , if all these l»o 
constituent elemenl.s of greatness, then are we ju, stifled in placing Mr. 
Grunko high on the list of the greatest men, cither of our own or of any 
other country. That the public sentiment respecting liiin was fast ap- 
proaching the same conclusion, htis been revealed by the universal 
burst of sorrow, and expressions of admiration and regard, which his 
death has calltxl forth from every part of the republic. The fact is, lu 
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«pUe of his titter recklessness of imraediate popularity, which sometimes 
seemed resolvable into a want of judgment, and moved even the as* 
tonishment and regret of his more timid friends, he was rising by a sure 
and iinperceptible under-current to the floodmark of his countrymen’s 
best ttfiection and esteem. Had he lived, and had there arisen among 
the inhabiumts of this land an organized struggle (which Qod in his 


mercy avert) between the principles of religion and morality on the 
one hand, and a professed licentious defiance of them on toe oUter, 
around what centre would the elements of piety, virtue, order, law, 
human advancement, have more naturally revolved and settled, what 
talisman would all good men have more safely or probably adopted, 
than the name of Thomas Smith Qrimke — CnriB, Watchnmn, 


H. 


HERB; a general name for every species of plants, Gen. 1: 11. 
Many species are found to have received from the exulierant goodness 
of the Creator not only nutritive but medicinal qualities, and are of 
great value In various disorders, to which the human frame in its pre- 
sent state is liable. (Sec also Grass, and Fuel.) 

HOFFLAND, (Mr and Mrs ,) the former a landscape painter and 
the latter an author, each uniting considerable talents in thoir profes- 
Bion. Among the works of Mrs Hntflandare, “The Son of a Genius,” 
“ Says she M her Neighbor, What V* “ Ellen the Teacher,” “The Sis- 
ter^,” and the “Officer’s, Clergyman’s, and Merclutnt’s Widows.” 
Many of her works are desicned for youth, and all are stnetW moial 

HUGHES, (Joseph, D D ,) originator and secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bltile society. The day of Mr. Hughes* birth wo have not as- 
cerLiiued ; the year was 1765) ; the place, London, His father, whm if not 
a Welshman, was of Welsh extraction, was a memlier of the mptist 
church in Wyld street, over which Dr. StenneU at that tune presided. 
Tiif) {larents of young Hughes, being In respectable circumstances, gave 
him the rudiments of a giiod education. He wtw taken by them to the 
house of Crod, and the grace of God at an early period inHiienced his 
heart. Evincing talents for the ministry, and being iu other respects 
fitted to become a candidate for tiiat office, he was received, at a youth- 
ful age, into the Baptist academy in Bristol, which was then under the 
direction and management of Dr Caleb Evans, assisted by the cele- 
brated Robert Hall Throu^out the whole of the trials and conflicts 
which Mr Hall endured at Bristol during that peri«xl, Mr. Hughes was 
his consbint and invariable friend A groat cordiality subsisted be- 
tween them to the end of life 

Having studied at Bristol for some time, Mr Hughes proceeded to 
Edinburgh university, in which he augmented his learning and took 
the degree of M. A. From ihe northern capital he returned to Bristol, 
where his Classical attainments procured for him the appointment of 
tutor in that department, thus succeeding his friend Hall. He contnin- 
ed to act as classical tutor until 1796, when, as Dr, Hipixm informs us, 
the declining state of his health obliged him to leave Bristol. 

Soon after, he received a call from the Baptist church at Battersea, 
near I..ondon, which he accepted ; removing thither in the month of 
July, 1796, and remained there to the end of his protracted and valua- 
ble life. He died at his house at Battersea, on Thursday, October 3, 
aged sixty-four 

“ Few individuals,” says the London Christian Guardian, “can be 
named, who have been more honored as the instrument of extensive 
usefulness than Mr Hughes. The Religious Tract society, the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible society, and Ute London Hibernian society, were 
principally, the Biliio society indeed almost entirely, the result of his 
suggestions. His name ought therefore to lie had in everlasting re- 
membrance,” To the piety, zeal, sound pidgment, and unwearied la- 
bors of this exemplary servant of God, the Bible Society owes, under 


the divine blessing, a very large measure of its prosperity. Dr. 
Hughes was a Dissenter and a Baptist ; but he was a man of such 
Christian moderation and candor, that he never failed to conciliate 
good men of every name. His Life, by Rev. Mr. Leifchild, is just an- 
nounced m England — Am. S. S. Journal. 

^ HUME, (David,) the celebrated sceptic and historian, was born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 1711, and in consequence of losing his father at 
an early age was brought up under the care of his mother, a woman of 
singular merit He was destined for the law, but his passion for litera- 
ture withdrew him from professional studies. He tried commerce with 
as little success, and m 1734 retired to a small town in France, where 
he spent three years according to his own iticlinaiiona In 1737, he 
went to London, where the following year he published his Treatise of 
Human Nature The entire neglect which this work experienced gave 
him severe mortification. In 1742, he printed at Edinburgh his Es- 
says, Moral, Political, and Literary, which were more favorably re- 
ceived. In 1745, he became guartlian to the young marquis of Annan- 
dale, and the following year was strongly supported as a candidate fur 
the professorship of moral philosophy at Edinburgh, but was negatived 
by the presbytery on account of his scepticiatn. He then became secre- 
tary to general Sinclair in his military expedition and embassy, and 
on his return published a revised edition of his Treatise, under the name 
of an Inquiry conceniing the Human Understanding, but with little 
better success than at first. His Political Discourses in 17.62 were bet- 
ter received, but his Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, pub- 
lished about the same time, and which ho rogardoo as “ incomparably 
his best work,” met with little attention. He now obtained an appoint- 
ment as librarian to the faculty of ndvorales in Edinburgh, which 
scorns to have suggested to him a new line of literary labor. He pro- 
duced Ins History of England, in five suc.ressive volumes, from 1754 to 
1761, whirl! gradually won upon the public favor, though wanting in 
constitutionaf depth and accuracy, and deeply tinged with avowed 
toryism and disguised irrcligion. It has been surpassed, however, only 
by Sir James Mackintiish’s recent History of England From 1767 to 
1769, Mr Hume was under secretary of state He then finally retired 
to Edinburgh, where he died. August 25, 1770, aged sixty-four 
Polite, generous, and goou humored, Hume was at the same time 
the most acute and the most absolute of sceptics His attacks on Chris- 
tianity are sheer sophisms, which it is not at all probable he believed 
himself. He enjoyed with a high, though malicious relish, the alarm 
which they excited In some quarters, ns he coveted reputation rather 
than truth A sounder philosophy and an abler defence of revealed 
religion have howevor arisen out of his attacks, so that Christianity at 
least has no roosnii to regret them (See Sceptic ; MinACLEs ; 
Campbell, Geokoe. >— Am.; Lift of Hume, by himsttlf • 
Works of JJ. AJoit ; Douglas oii Errors; Am Q,uar. Obsaver; 
Hume and Pmley compared, by Rev. Dr. Mason. 


I. 


IRVING, (Edward, M. A.) This elociucnt bulcccenlrlc preacher, who 
for the last ten or twelve years has attracted so much atlenlum in Eng- 
land, was lM!rn and eilucitled In Scotland He was first settled as an 
assistant to Dr Chalmgrs at Glasgow, but in 1823 removed to London, 
and became the minister of a small Scottish chapel in the metro|Kilis 
Here his congregation increased iu six months from 50 to more than 
1000 hearers, among whom were numbers of the greatest men in Eng- 
land, Canning, Brougham, he, A sjilendid chapel was erected for 
him in Hatton Garden, where he preached to immense conCTegations, 
with prodigious effect. Here he published his Orations for the Oracles 
of God, and soon after his Argument for Judgment to come. Other 
publications followed on the subject of Prophecy, which were thought 
to give painful indications of aberration of intellect Ho professed to 
believe In the restoration of the gift of tongues, and such strange scenes 
in consequence often occurred in Itis congregation, that the trustees at 
length retiuestod him to resign, and closed the chapel He was also 
excluded by the general assembly of the kirk of Scotland, on account 
of his supposed heresies Still be found followers and supporters. 
Spacious places of meeting were opened for him, and he continued to 
pour forln Iht* fliHids of hn fiery eloquence, with unquenchable enthu- 
siasm, until his strength was exhausted, and he was warned by his pby- 
Hictans that it could be restored onlv by travel and repose. He went 
into Wales, from thence to Lancashire, and thence to Glasgow, where 
ho expired, December 6, 1834, in the forty-third year of his age. He 
was sensible m the last, and his departing words were, “In life or 
in death, I am the Lord’s ” 

It can hardly bo denied that Mr Irving possessed the elements of 
both a great and a good man, and his extraordinary career and end are 
tust cause of regret and lamentation. Coleridge said of him in 1833. 
** I had watched with astonishment and admiration the wonderful ana 
rapid development of his powers Never was such unexampled ad- 
vance of intellect, as between his first and second volumes of sermons. 
The first full of Gallicisme, and Scotticisms, and all other cisms ; the 
second discovering all the elegance and power of the liestwriteni of the 
Elizabethean age. And then so sudden a fall, when his mighty ener- 
gies made him so terrible to sinners. Never cap I dcecrilie how much 


It has wrung my bosom.” Chrts Observer; Presbyterian; ChriS' 
tian Advocate ; M'LcUun^s Journal. 

IVIMEY, (Joseph,) secretary of the Baptist Irish society, and au- 
thor of the History of the English Baptists, was born in 1773, and died 
February 8, 1834, in the sixty -first year of his age He was, we believe, a 
graduate of the Bristol institution, and for twenty-nine years pastor of the 
mptist church, Eagle street, London. He is characterized as a faithful 
and laborious servant of Christ. He published Bunyan’s Pilgrim, with 
Notes ; the Life of Bunyan ; a Treatise on Baptism and Communion ; 
the Life, Times, and Opinions of Milton : but the groat work of his pen 
was hiB History of the English Baptists, in four volumes octavo, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1812, and the last in 1632 This 
work IS said by Robert Hall to bo written in a perspicuous, lively, and 
unaffected style, to abound in curious and valuable information hitherto 
little known to the roligious public, drawn up with great care and im- 
partiality, and to constitute a permanent monument of the author’s 
talent and devotedness to the cause of religious truth and liberty. 

Mr. Iviiney’a dying bed presented a beautiful and impressive scene. 
His health began to fail in 1833. In October of that year he resigned 
his secretaryship, and withdrew from all public engagements. His last 
sermon was delivered December 8th, from 2 Tim. 1: 12: “I know 
whom 1 have believed,” Ate. From this time he suffered much, and 
once Aald to a friend, “ Here I lie, a perfect wreck on the shores of 
mercy. Why my life is prolonged, i c.innot tell. It is sufficient for 
me to know that it is my neavenly Father’s wlU.”—“ I am no longer 
the Lord's working servant, hut I trust I am his waiting servant.” — 
“ Oh that I may see his face!” One remarking that ho would soon 
join “an innumerable company of angels, ” he replied, “Yes, and, 
better than that, 1 shall be with him whom not having seen I love ; 
and in whom, though now I see him not, yet believing I rejoice.” His 
habitual tranquillity was a fine illustration of Isa. 26: 3. ; he would 
frequently say, — 

“ * And not a wave of trouble rolls, 

Across my peaceful breast.’ 

I have no fears, no misgivings ; I trust in the word of Qod for stmport. 
I have nothing else to trust m.” — Lon Mag., ; Chris. Watch, 
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JEBB, (JoiiH, D. D.,) bifihop of Limerick, Ireland, a distinguished 
nreacher and biblical scholar. He was bont at Drogheda, September 
*7, 1775 He was educated at Duliiin university, where ho gained a 
high reputation. He was greatly esteemed in snijsequent life as a man 
of moat amiable and gentle spirit, an accomplished orator, and able 
theologian. As a clergyman and bishop he was truly exemplary. He 


died at Wandsworth, in Surry, England, December 9, 1833, aged fifty- 
eight His original publications are not mimeroiw, but arc of high mem. 
They have taken a stand among the best works of the age Among 
them are a volume of " Sermons on subjects chiefly Practical “ ISiBB&y 
on Sacred Literature,” and “Practical Theology Am. Almanac; 
London Christian Observer. 


L. 


LUTHERAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH. That eminent refonner 
whoso nanjc is dear to all the friends of evangelical religion throughout 
the world, has given name to the largest body of Protestant Chriauans. 
It is of little consequence t<i inquire how this has happened; but the 
probability is that T..ulher himself gave the church the name of Kvun- 

5 i'hral, while hw followers, or Ihcir adversaries, gave it the name of 
•utheran 

IIiRtoru The history of Luther and the Lutherans is intimately 
eonnecieti with almc^st all the transactions in Germaiiy, and the north- 
ern kingdoms of Eurojie, in the sixteenth century. They have lieen a 
hundred times deluiled bv diflerent historians, civil and eri'leMiastic.al, 
and wore it necessary, wnich it Is not, it would be imposaiide lo give 
even the most abridged sketch of them here. We must therefore satis- 
fy oursolves with referringto the article Luthkii, in the Inidy of the work 
Dortrinp.R The Augsburgh confession, consisting of twonty-one arti- 
rlea, is the acknowledged standard of faith for liie Lnlhernns, wherever 
they are found (Sec AtrosBUROH Coni^-bssion ) These articles, with dif- 
fnsi\ e notes, critical and explanatory, may be found in Lochman’s Histo- 
ry of the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church, published at Harns- 
liurg, (Pa ) It IS pretty generally agreed that Luther himself w'as a 
decHled advocate for sumo points of iloct rinc which his followers have 
wholly abandoned, such as human impotence, irresistible grace, and 
absoliiln predestination lo life Hence these have liecn called the doc- 
trines of the Refonridlion On the subjocl of prcde-iiination and dec- 
lion nothing indeed is said in the Augslmrgh confession ; but the Lii- 
theran.s now inaintam m regard lo the divine decrees, that they resm?tt 
the salvation or misery ol men only in consotiuenco of a previous 
knowledge of their seiitinieiiH and character. In other words tliey 
hold lo a conditional, uistoad of a gratuitous election unto life , and in 
tins they diifor from ilie Calvinists Tb^ laitliorans as a body are 
Trimtarians, hut in Germany many of their diw-lora arc neologists, and 
many of the evangelical class profess the hope of a universal restora- 
tion (See NKOT.ooy , RefeToiiATioNisTS ; and UNivEitsAhcsTs ) 

Willi icspect to tin* Loid’s supper the Lutherans believe in what is 
CAUeii ronsuhstantiation, holding that the real body and blood of .1e- 
SU8 is united m a myiiterions inarmcr, through the consecration, wiihtho 
bread and wine It is said that laither taught this, by saying that “ Jesus 
Chri.st iH in tlie bread, just ns fire is in red hot iron Though the Lu- 
therans consider Iheir doctrine a great improvornerit upon tuinsub- 
stnntialwn, yet tlio Catholics think It amounts lo iiliout the same 
tiling In this counlry, few Lutherans soorn anxious to defend their 
own rlocirino on this point, but place it among the crude notions of the 
reformer, which they suppose at the present day he would have giv- 
en up. 

Government , In every country where Tmlheraniaiii is establish- 

ed, (says MosheinOtlu* supreme head of the state is at the same time the 
supreme visible ruler of tlio cliun li, but all civil rulens of the Lutheran 
persua.siou areeneciually rcsliained. by the fundamental principles of the 
docirnie they profess, from any aUempts to change or destroy the es- 
tabli.slied rule of faith and manners ; to make any alteration in the es- 
sential doctrines of iheir religion, or m any thing that is intimately 
connected with them, or to impose their pans ular opinions iijmui their 
subjorts III a despotic and arbitrary manner I'lie councils or sotielies 
nppuinlei! by the sovereign to wati h over tlie mtere.stH of tli- church, 
and direct am! govern its atTans, are cninposod of persoun versed in the 
knowledge both of civil and ot ct clesiaslical law, and, according to a 
very ancient dRiiomination are called ronslMlo^le^ 

The internal ndniimstr.ation ol the Luther chnrcli seems to h some 
what anomalon.s : they h i ^e liKshops. but no diocesan episcopacy except 
in Denmark and Sweden , they hold lo the parity of imiiiKiers, and vet 
to a certain subordination in rank and privilege.^, the d(*grcea of whi« h 
however arc not distinctly defined Where the civil government is 
of a republican form the mmistsrs together form a liody for the purpose 
of governing the church, and examining and ordaining ministers, aw in 
Hamburg, Frankfiirt, and the United Stales of America The mini.s- 
lers are everywhere under the inspection of an ecclesiastical overseer, 
called liishop In Denmark and Sweden ; siiperintondonts, inspectors, 
or seniors, in Germany ; and seniors or prcsiueiiLs iii the United States ; 
their nnlhority however extends no further than to ndmonlah, to exa- 
mine applicants for the ministry, and grant licenses ad interim lo them, 
and make reports to tho consistories, synods, or niinisteriums. lie is re 
garded as primua in paribus, first among his equals. There Is but one 
Lutheran archbishop, the primate of Sweden, but his isliiOe more than 
a civil title, as neither ids revenue nor his authority answer lo this 
office in other cliurcdies. 

Among the American Lutherans there are, three judicatories, viz ]. 
The vestry of the congregation. 2. The dwtxict or sfiecul conference. 
3, The genera] synod. Erom the decision of this last boily there is no 
appeal. The synod is composed of ministers, and an equal number of 
laymen, chosen as deimliea by tho vestries of their respective congre- 
gations ; this directs the external affairs of tlie church. 

The ministenum, which also meets once a year, is composed of mi- 


nisters only, and regulates the internal or spiritual affairs, such os 
judging in controversies concerning doctrine, and exaniiiiiiig, licensing, 
luid ordaining ministers, &.c 

The Lutherans in ail countries have liturgies, which are essentially 
the same in all the articles of religion, but which difter widely in many 
things of an indifferent nature. Tht ir liiureieH are simple, compared 
with Ihoae of some other countries, and the liUlherans are at lilieriy to 
use extempore prayer if they thinwc 

CJonfirmalion is practised among the Lviiherans, by which tliey in- 
tend a solemn renewal or ratification of their baptismal vows, at which 
time the jiastor of the c'>iigregaiion imposes his hands on the confirm- 
ed, accompanied by prayer Those who arc thus confirmed become 
communicants. 

CmifesHion and absolution in a very simple form are also practised. 
After a lecture preparatory to the commiinmn, some questions are put 
to the audience, winch arc answered m the atfirmniive The congrega- 
tion then kneels One of them with an audible voice rei>eats a confes- 
sion of sins Tho minister then adds a few eiacubitionR ; and after ell 
have stood up he pronounces a pardon and abbolution to all Uie truly 
penitent 

From liOchman's account it would seem that the evidence of real 
cniiversiou is not rcqmreil in order to an admis.stnn to the l<ord*s sui)- 
per 

Lulherantsm is the c.RUibiished religion in Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, and a great jiart of Germaiiy, particularly ui ihe north, and m 
Snxony; also in Livonia, Ksthonia. and the greatest part of Prussia. 
There are likewise Liiilieran i hurches m Holland, ('oiiiiaiid, Knssia, 
Hungary, the Danish West India islands, and many otht r parts of the 
world, especially France, England, and the United States TUoir 
whole iwpulation cannot fall much short of twenty millions. 

I’ho laitlierans have piobablv a greater number of universities under 
their direction than any oiher religious body, unless it be the Knman 
Catholics They are also very generally engaged in tho Bible, mis* 
sioniiry, and other bencvoleni operations. 

In 1817, a union was formed m Germany Iielween the Lutherans 
and Calvinists Before this e nt it was no nneonmum thing for Lu- 
theran ministers to be pastors of (Jnivinisl churches, and rice rcT’stf / 
but tt seems not mijirobable now that they arc consolidated into one 
body 

LUTHFIIANS IN Tilt UNITED STA'CES. 

Among the first settlers of Pennsylvania and the adjoining statos 
were some of lUe Lutheran persuasion, from Germany, Sweden, &;c. 
Being in need of niiniHiers, they sought assiMianco from pmfeKsor 
Franck of Halle, who look measuies to supply them By means of tins 
excellent man, Kev Messrs Mnelcuberg, Kurtz, Schaiun, Brunholtz, 
Kuntz, Voigt, Krug, Schultz, Holmulh, and other eminent nun, being 
ordained for the pnr^xMie, were scut over to tins country. Among the 
next company of iniriislerri .sent over from the mother country, were 
Rev Me-s-srs. Nussnian, Arndt, Siorrh, Rnschen, and Bernhard 

In South Garotina and Georgia, many Lutherans, particularly from 
W irtemberg. had settled during the reign of George II , simie of whose 
destcndauls iinvu intermixed with * thcr denominations, while others 
maintain a atendfoat attachment to iiie religion of their ancestors, and 
have fiirmed tliemsolves into chnn hes, wliii h for the most jiarl are 
united with the synod of North Carolina 

In all the middle, souiiuMii, and western states, tlie Luihenins have 
congresalions established, winch maintain a couminnion and corres- 
Iiondencc with each other 

The Amerirnn Luiber.uis pnbli.'^li annually the Minutes of their sy- 
nods, in which, besides deniilnig the business they transact, they pidi- 
1 sh retinns of baplism.s, confirmations, funerals, congregations, and 
commiinicanUs Tliey liave also ? paper, culled the Lutheran Oiwerver, 
pulili>'hed at BaltiiTKire, (Md ,) which is the organ of the denomination. 
They li.ive a rcgnl.ir l■slabll^llment for the publication of books. 

Tliey have a flourishing seniinnry at Hurtwlck, Otsego county, 
New York, another in Lexington, South Carolina; unmheron a smaller 
scale in Green county, I’nnnrsae.e, foi tlie purpoae of educating young 
men for the go.^»el ministrv. Rut their principal Institution for this 
pnr|Mi.-e, is the Tlie<»IogicHl Seniiriary nt Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

Tlie LutlieraiiH in the United Stales have (1834) about 800 congrega- 
lioiiR and about r>0,0n0 commimicanls 

Among the emineni men belonging to this cxlonsive body it is difll- 
cuH lo make a selection After l.uiher wo may however name ns 
more generally known in this country, Me.lancthon, Michaelis, Mo- 
shflirn, Spener, Franck, Sender, Patilus, Greisback, Eichhom, Doed- 
erlcMii, IJoiicke, Herder, Ernesti, Morua, Keinhard, Knaiiv, Tittnmn, 
Schleirmachor, Muelenljerg, &c. &c. Others also will be found in th* 
body of this work . — Moshetm : BenedieVa History of all Religions ; 
Ency. Am ; Shober ; Lockrmn ; Robinson^s Biblical Reposi- 
tory ; Prof. Schmucher's Popular Theology, 1834. 
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MALCOM, (Mrs. Lydia M.,) was the eldest daughter of Mr. 
nolle rt Shields, of Philadelphia. Slie w'as born in that city, July 17, 
1797. In her youth she was distinguished by a mind of uneummon 
Vigor, a thirst for reading, and an equally ardent pursuit of the plea- 
sures of the world. In her twentieth year she was led by the influence 
of a Christian friend to think on tbe subject of religion, to attend devo- 
tional meetings, frequent religmus society, and read religious books, 
Notwilh.<!tunding tbe obscirles fireplug fioin her gay at quaintance, and 
her former habils of life it pleased f «ml to lead lier eflTee.lnally to liiin- 
Bclf. She thus sfMiak.s of the cliauae . “ Unto niy heavenly Father I 
present my most fervent acknowlndgmenis for so disposing roy mind, 
that Ihoso things wliirh were once my aver.-jion are now luy desire; 
and for what once con.'«lituted my solo felicity, t now entcrtaui the nt- 
nuMit disgust The allurements of fashionable pleHsnrc 1 deterininu to 
relinquisli, tluit mv mind may not bo alwtraeiod, and my affections 
alienated from Ood, their only proper object ** July H, 1818, she was 
baptized liy the Ilev Pr Rtaugiibm, and became u member of the 
Sansom street church From this time her roligioiis clmracterttcquirod 
more ami more strength and consistency, and she entered with zsal 
into plans of Imncvolent operation. She assisted and relieved the |MK»r : 
became a manager of the Pliiladelphia Female Ihlile society, and of 
the Ilautisi Female Education society, nnd superintendent of a Sab- 
bath school forcoloreil female children, which she collected by her own 
exertions 

Til May, 1820, sho was married to Ilev Howard Malcom, and re- 
moved to Hudson, New York She here labijred more than six years 
with distiiiguiMhed honor to herself, and usefulnesfi to the cause of her 
Redeemer Among other cfforLs she foimed a Maternal society, (one 
of the first in this country,'! which has Iteen greatly tilcsaed. Her soul 
went out lodcsires to oxcite parents /opmv/ncI//c;» childrm. On her 

husband's accoplmg the general agency of the American Sunclay School 
XJnion in 1826, she removed to Phibideipbia, where .slie again g.Uhere(l 
around her a flounsbing SahKath .s( hool, which she mainlanied with 
great success, until Mr Malcmn’s settlement in llostou, in January, 
182W, brought her to that city Into tins wdile field of exertion she, en- 
tered wall olevatod nuaivos ; and her fine fsuvers and devoted lieart 
found full scope for their encrgievi Wlieti the Rosion Infant Sidiool so- 
riety was li>rmed, she was appomte<l a m.umger, ami afterwards First 
Hireclrc'^s, in winch station she secured the tuidivifleii confidence of the 
several denominations of wln< li it wa.s composed In 1831, she ao 
comparned her husband to Europe HertifraTvations oii the wretched 
superstitions and ignorance forced upon her noU< e in Italy, Ireland, 
Prussia, and Franco, are full of deep svmp.itliy nnd Christian wisdom. 
Sho returned to Bosbin in the spring of 1^12, and resumed lier accus- 
tomed exertions ; but her health lieg.m to yield m the fall of ihatyeai, 
find she fintshed her course witli joy, January IH, 18.33, a ge«l thirty -five 
On her dying bed she remarkod, “ Oh how sweet i.s the refiecium that 
when I was young, and all the world r.idiant iioforfi me T g.ive iny- 
.self to ClinsT I li.ive no fe.ir.s ol deatli I have no tie ’ I have no 
tie'" Thus prepared ny gr.ice, ami leposing with happy confidence 
in her divine Roileemer departed tins cxi-elleut woman, of whom it is 
not loo much to s.iy, " it will lie long iiebire wo see her like ng.\in " - 
American Jtitfltiii't Ma/^miric, 1833; f^/niafian Wutrhwnn, Bos 
ion Rrrordvr ; Momoii of Mm Mahom 

M'OAVIN, (Wiu.iAM.) Mr M’Giivm’s hi.story strikingly illus 
trates the fatt, tli.it a Clnislmn extensively engaged in commercKiI 
lifb may liy we*dimi nnd piolnty conniinul applMuse from the world, bo 
extensively engaged ui iiractica! elTorl.s to do good, and tlefend the giw 
pel too, by lahorimn arid popular appeals t(»the public through the pi ess 
llo was iiorn m Ayr.slure, in Scoiland, August 2,'), 177.1, His p.n‘eiu.s 
occupied a farm, on wlm h he wasHtripIoyed as soon as ho was able to 
work, with only the .sc.iniv means of <ii quiring knowledge which a vil- 
lage .school afliirded. during the little time lie attended it fUs parenu 
were sectnlers of tlie .mti hingher divi.sion. and Ins mother was of'ihe 
strict race ol toveuautem In I7 h 3, Ina f.uher relirKpii.shed Ins farm 
and removed to Paisley, wliero William hec.anie , a <f raw boy to a Hilk 
weaver, at winch time ho could not write; iiiit hw master's business 
bocoming ileprofjsed, In.s nidoniuies were given up, liy which circiini- 
stance, a[pp.ueiilly untoward, some leisure was afforded him, which lio 
tliligenlly nn\)roved, and iiid the foundation for bts future UHefuInros 
In a few years he found omjdoyment m a printing estahlislnncnt, where 
he studied Englisii granirnai and Latin, and practised compasition for 
tile periodicals, and for exercises nt a literary 'KHUety, whuh heasHist- 
ed m founding " Duriiig tins Inne," he .says, '‘I saw cle.arly the 
auli-chnstian nature of the chundi and ntate connexion, and of the 
claim ot the civil inagistiale to inlerpuae in niattois of religion ; and T 
lately met wilii an ohl new.spapur containing a ietler of my own written 
forty years ago, m which I plead foi tlie UMlinnted toleration of Sociniaris, 
wink, admiUiiig Iheir system to Ihp no heller than mfidelity " He af- 
terwards left tlio printing establisinncnl ami engaged a.s nasiatant in 
a school, winch he exn hangeil two or three ye.ar« afler for a clerkship 
In a store, in (il.isgow, .iml afier .seven yeans becami; a parTiicr of hts 
employer. 

Amidst the incessant care ofal.nge inerranlilo concern, ho reiloeuriod 
sufRcient time to write sover.il imcts, winch iiave had an extensive 
circulation ami are omimmtiy c.'ilculated fm usefulness. He was emi- 
nently characterized by a spirli of piety and palnotisni, which led him 
to engage with lively interest m the organization and support of many 
Iienevolent Institutions A tour in 1HI3 to tlie Wealeni Highlands, 
which maile known to inm tlie rtMicmus ilesiituuon of the iniiabiUuits, 
induced htm to write a little iiook entitled "A Journey in the High- 
lands, with Conversations nnd llerniuks on Religidus Subjects,” which 
was the means of exciting zealous eirorta among Christiana to diffuse 
evangelical truth among the inhabitant (»f that district, ami he lived to 
see an important imprnvomenl m tb«u religious condition. He was a 
prominent supporter of all the benevolent societie.s of Glasgow, not only 
In their private delilmrations, and by his couinbntions, but also as an 
advocate of tUoIr claims in public meetings. Nor dwl tht devoted man, 


notwithstanding his very extensive and pressing business, ehrink from 
the duly of visiting the sick and jmor, and even in the infirmary. In 
1818, he was drawn into a controversy with the Roman Catholics, 
which called forth the most important and useful productions of his 
pen. *' The Protestant f the first number of which apfajared in 1818, 
was sustained till 1822 by his industry and tact, ami passed through 
not only several editions in Glasgow, but was also regularly stereotyped 
and printed at Dublin ; and other editions have been printed ni England 
and the United States The profits of this w<»rk Iroin its extensive cir- 
culation were very considerable, all wbicli have laien devoted to chanta- 
l)le pur})oscs. This work procured for him gre.ii commendation, 
and l)r Burgess, bishop of St. Davids', expressed hisiuslouishment flial 
a merchant should lie afile to write with an ease and j)lanme.‘<8, which 
would mdiCHtean tnuiuaiiitance with literature fiom hia youili 

He was fond of itinerant preaching, nnd would engage two nr three 
limes on a Sabbath, and often would leave Glasgow after bank hours 
on Satiirdny, and sfienrl the Sunday inn neighboring viJlag^*, and roluni 
again before business hours on Monday. In 1823, Mr K Owen i»e- 
gaii to develop his “now systetn” of atheism to the world, m do- 
ing which, ho look occasion to challenge any one to detect .iml ex- 
pose any errors in his plan. Mr M'Gavhi promptly took up the 
gauntlet, and so successfully marntatned the combat, that his adversary 
was oliliged to abandon the field and cease to defend or explain hw 
princqdcs any further This sorios of his letters was afterwards reprint- 
ed in a dtiodecnno volume At tlie request of a clergyman of Ihililm, in 
1824, Mr. M’Geviri reviewed m a series of loticrs Onbbet's History of 
the Reformation The letters, aftnrwards reprinted in an octfivo volume, 
and subsequently stereotyped, had a most extensive sale He originated 
tlie idea ol rearing the column to the memory of John Knox at Glasgow, 
nnd was chosen treasurer of the association formed to carry the plan 
into effect In 1826-7, he wrote a preface and copious notes to an edi- 
1 ion of the “Scots Worthies.” which liclng animadverted upon by a 
covenanter, produced from him a scries of “Leiiers to a Covenanter,” 
which were afterwards printed in a volume imdcr llie title of “ Church 
Establishments Considered," m which he maiiitairied the absurdity of 
n state religion Ju 1821), ho edited a new etliliou of the “History of 
tlie Reformation m Scotland, by John Knox," which he enriched with 
a memoir of tlie ceh'biviled reformer, and a historical Introduction, 
witli many iniere«iting notes 

“ A.S a mn chant f say.s his parine.r in liusiness, “his integrity was 
iincompromistrig , notlmig could make liim swerve from what he con- 
ceived to Ih 5 right. Foi thirty years T have known him intimately, and 
never knew inm to la' seduced by expediency into any act of litlleneps 
or moanmws " As a further testimony to his worth, the fact may bo 
stated, that at a meeting lield at tlie TCxchange, it was re.snlvod to erect 
a momiineut to iiis mnijorv m the park near that of Knox As an gm- 
thnr some fudgment may lie formed of his character from the preced- 
ing parts of this article His partner further says on this subject, “ His 
various works, lucliidmg ‘ The Protestant, * were composed almost ex- 
clusively m the counting- house, amidst llic avocations of business Ho 
had a closet full of iii>nks at hand, from which the Bilile, Koran, and 
leger came. siHcessIvcIy into w«i5 The pen inditing a number of 
‘The Piotestant' wa.s often suspended to settle a bargain in cotton, 
icc " He filled the offiee of n deacon in the Cougregiilional church, 
of which Ucv Greville Ewrng was pastor, who saul of him, “Hi.s cha- 
racter wa.s Hireiicth of mind . great power of attention, and of memory, 
of ludginent, nttiv ity, and perseveniuce , and tliese vigorous powers were 
s[.mrttfied by divine grace He wns .in earlv, zealous, discerning, af- 
fectionate, and experienced (Ihnsti.an, devoted m life and faithful unto 
(Ic.-ith He w.is distingmsheif for somidne.sM m tho faith; .spiriluulily in 
worship, kindness and f.iiihliiluess m (^irislian friendship; for boldness 
III principle nnd dei Ision in m,imiami)ig it, combmod with meekness; and 
for diliirerice m flie improvement of tune " “ For thirteen years," says 

a friend, “ 1 liad ncc,(«Hs to him, nnd I never caught him otherwise limn 
iHefully eiuployed " How hap])V to lie found at kwt “ with his loins girt 
alMMit, nod lii.s lamp trimmed aiuf Ijiiruiiig " He died fmddenly of apo- 
plexy, nil the 23(1 of Amriisl, H32 He remarked to hi.s wife at dinner, 
on t bat <lay that uli llie work he hiid m hand wns finished, and he 
knew not wh.nt to begin next ' Th.it morning he had read the jiroofa of 
his last litei.irv hatior — Lo/w/ow f’««g?cgflftoritn? Magazine, 1834. 

M’T.Fdd.AN, (Hbniiy Bi.ake,) a young Christian of bnlliant pro- 
inist», nulhof of tlift “Journ.il of a Ut'sidenc.e. in Scotland, &c.," was 
liorii .it Maidstom*, (VernioiiT,) September IC, 1810, though bis parents 
belonged to Boston. After a preparalnry course of study at tbe l<atiti 
schivd a! Boston, be entered Harvard university in 1825, where he was 
gr.iduaUMl in 1829. H is college course was highly hononiblc, and at 
tlie close, such was the serious east of his mmd, that lie was advised 
by Ills pa.sior, the Rev. Samuel Green, to go to Andover, hoping that 
while there engaged hi llie study of theology, his heart mlgtit feel the 
f)ower of regcnoraling grace This hope was mercifully realized. Soon 
after this gr«.it change, it wa.*i decided that he slioiibi complete iiistheo- 
loglcal course at a foreign seminary. In 1831, he sailed for Scotland, 
arid siiidted two years in Edinburgh, enjoying the mslrucllons of Dr 
Chalmers, profirssor Wilson, &c. He also made the lour of the conii- 
iionl, and returned to Boston June 12, 1833. In August he was attacked 
by n violent typhiw fever, and died in September, in tbe verv moment of 
richo.st preparation and brightest promise. His interosting Journal, 
with a Memoir of his Life, has been published by his bi other, to which 
wc refer our readers. 

MILNE, (William, D. D.) Of the early life of this indefatigalile 
missionary, we have no acceosllile information. He went out in 1813, 
under the patronage of the Loudon Missionary society, to join Dr Mor- 
rison, inChmn (See Moruiron, in Appendix ) He landed at Macao, 
but was ordered away by the governor He then went to Canton, 
where he could study the Chinese language unmolested The next 
year, in order to aid Dr. Morrison more efficiently, he vvent to Batavia, 
on hw way distnhuting many CImieso tracts and copies of the Now 
Testament. At Batavia governor Raffles favored his object, and furnish- 
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ed him with tho rneans of travelling ihroiigU the interior and eaetern 
parla of the island. He also visited the island of Madura, and spread 
many thousand tracts and Toatainents over Java and Borneo. On hw 
return he visited Malacca, and ]>rovKlcd Khio, Bintang, Tringano, and 
Siak with Christian tracts 

When he arrived at Macno a second edition of the New Testament 
was published in a more portable form, and in 1815, tho first Chinese 
convert, Tsae-a-ku, was baptized Mahicca havtnsr been fixed upon as 
a perinanenl central situation for the misdioii, Dr Milno lieie began to 
pr<.wocutH tlie system of education, winch has since been the basis of 
Protestant missions in China. Many opporuinuirs hIbo (M.rurrod of 
ciicnlaling the Scriptures, Uy means of trading vessels an<l iiiwsengera, 
in Cochin China, China, Siam, and all the Malu>nn Arclui>elago In 
IHIfi, a innnthly magazine and several ioligion.s works were issued 
from the Malacca jiress, ami a Chmesu convert of the name of Afa 
baptized by Mr. Milne See his ‘‘ Kctrospi-ci of the Climese Mis-,ioii ” 

In 1817, he visited China, and with Dr MorriBon projeited the plan 
of an Anglo Chmeso college, took part in the translation of the Old 
Testament into Chinese, and set t»n fool the Indo-Chinese Cleaner, a 
quarterly publicatiou, containing valnalde remarks on Chinese usages, 
literature, and government He also csUiblisbed a Samaritan wnnety, 
(.ninpused of Chinese ami the members of tho mission, to take care 
of the helpless, sick, and aged, which has done incalculable good 
Tliis ftYcelleiil man, whose talents were surpriaing, whoso laiiors 
were ince'>.sant, who-xo Mliole life wa.s dovoled to lus Savior, <lied in 
1822. By his death tho Chinese miKsions siiflcred an irreparable low.*?, 
tlimigh the s( liool-j coiilmue to increase, and the preaching to ihe hea- 
then IS .still mainlamed m Malacca "(intzlnff'it History of f'/tina 
MINSIONAIIY SO(;lK'riKS. On the general subjea of niH^ioii.s, 
the leader will find .some interesting inlormation in the articles Mih- 
WON, Mihkionajiy Spjkit, ami Voiuntary Associations ; Ki.liot, 
Mayiikw, BitAiNKiiD, ami Kiuki.and, See , m tho body of the work 
On the detaiKs and pi esoni stale of p.iriicular missions, he will of course 
Consult the Miaamuary (razetieer, at the c.lose We, have re.'^ervcil to 
the end of the Appendix, thesketche.'j of the various missionary and other 
benevolent soL.ieiie,s of the present day, which will be fnind undei Ibeir 
proper names, arranged in alpUabeiic.il order 

MORRISON, (Robeut, D ) This eminent man, the .senior 
member of the, Ciimcsc mission. i.s an illustrious example of Ihe.uscful- 
ne.sa of Sabbath .ic bools A Sabb.illi school teacher, it is said. Home 
>oara ago picked up a poor rag'/ed b<»y m the Htrccis, introduced him 
into hiJi s( bool, mU'.resied ami mslriu le<l him, and that boy became fbe 
future iinissioiiaiy to China, and the lraii.slaior of the Bible uito that 
language, spoken liy ue.irl^’ foui lumdred millJotiN of llie human ra< e 
After becoruing pious, ho studieil .some tiiiin at Hoxtou academy, and 
llien finished his prep.iration for hn work at the Missionary seminary, 
(ioapoit Ills mind w.w ai that time .so deeply penetrated with the 
doploralilo slate of those “ who know not God," that, to use bis own 
words, he “ would have L'omi to any p.iK <»ir the world where the 
people wcic without a divine revelation " When Mungo Park had 
tho prospect of forming a seUloinent for the British government m Af- 
rica, lie had It in coiiteinplation to accompany tiial ill fated traveller. 

But Providence olherwi.se ordered Under the patronage of (hi* Lon- 
don Missionary society, Dr Morrison went to (Jlium ni 1807, and ever 
.since tiiat period his licon unwearied in his effoits to extend the king- 
dom of Christ oier llnit vast empire. A short but interesting a< count 
of hi.s labons may lie found in the Hocond volume of Gul/.lafP.s lecciit 
History of China He cays, “ After liavirtg obtained a Latin-Chnicse 
dictionary, and the Ilarniony of tlie Four Gospels in (Chinese, fiom the 
British uuisonin, Dr M«»rnson nailod, in 1807, by way of America, for 
(J-nilon, acciunfi.iiiied by ilie prayers of ihousarul.s He landed in the 
Seploniber of the same year at Macao, and created a good deal of 
Mispicion among the Koirii.sli clergy " 

" In Canton he lived during that season in a godowii, where be studied, 
ate, and slept. He let hw nails grow, that tliev nnglit be like ihose of 
the (’liiuese, wore a lad and Iwnatne ,aii adept m the use (jf cbonsticks 
III the fu'loiy he walked alioiit in a (fiiinese fro« k, ,iml wore Chinese 
Blioe.s Bill sctMiie flial hn wisli to conform to the prepidicesof ihe na- 
tives hud not iln; desired eflect of < oncdiriling their afTection. he aban- 
doned then co^jiiime and dressed like a Knropean 

Very soon afterwanJ hi* wa.s inlnxlnced to Sir George Staunton, a 
member of till* Brilisli faetory, and beiaine by his means acquainted 
with Mr Rolierts, the ( Inef As it was Mr Moi r won’s prim i pal ob- 
ect to tiaiisl.iie till* SLiiptnres into CliineHe, Mr Roberts, on liHilcath- 
led, remarked “ I see not why yoiir translating the s.icred Si riptnres 
into the Chinese language inii'liT not he avowed, if occ.iaion c.illed for 
it Wc (the ineinhpr.s of the. fai lory) < oubl witli reasiin answer the 
(Miinose itnis TIuh voliiins we deem the. best of iKKikii ’ " It was m 
a some what snndar way that tho British amhaasudor at the court of 
Pei-na intioduced a ropy of (he New TeaUineiit to the notice of the 
Peraian monarcli Tlu* arrival of some troops from Bengal, m 18b8, m 
ortler In garrison Macao, put him under the necessity of leaving Can- 
ion Ho had, during all this lime, .simited Chinoae, both the (^.intun 
and niaiuiurin dialects, and even nirered np his priviilo prayers to the 
Alinighly in that language. Shortly afte.rwaid ho wa,s nominated (,'hi- 
neae lraii.slaior to the British factory, winch Bilimtion greatly facilitated 
the accompliBlunenl of hia views, lie now began to havis on Sunday a 
roligiou.s meeting at his house with aome few Chinese, highly delighted 
at the feeble beginnings in so groat a work H.aving asceriained that a 
copy of the Acts oj the Apostles, which he had brought out with him, 
wa^ perfectly iiilelUgible, he printed it, and cotnpleleil also a Chinese 
grammar, witli the gospel of St Luke, m lrflC»-ll, Thus lie went on 
gradually, and printed the New Teslamonl in jiarts, till tho British and 
Foreign Bible Bociety voted throe hundred pounds towards the translat- 
ing, prmtiug, and circululiug of the sacred Scriptures in China The 
Human Cailiolic missionaries bad spent more than two centuries in 
China, and amongst them there were many who understood the Ciib 


nesij language ihoioughly, and wrote it elegantly. They have published 
the lives of saints, their scholaBtic divinity, and other works, but never 
ventured upon translating the oracles of God, and making liiem mielh- 
gible to so many millions ' Dr Moriison endeavored to iniiiale In the 
fraiislation the moBt approved works of the Chinese, l:ut could not in- 
insluce the style of the classics, which is too concise, and without com* 
ineiiL'iiies, unmtelligildc to the natives themsstves During the years 
1M3 and 1814, he underUHik the instruction of four or]>han boys, both 
m their native language, iii the principles of CbriHUanity As tho 
Chinouc prize eiincation, and have niiule literary acquirements the road 
to ofbee, the e&lablishinent of schonls has since proved very beneficial 
to the ptomolion of Christianity In 1813, lie was loined by the late 
Mr Milne, “ whose uilents," (jiitzlaff says, “were surprising, whose 
lalsirs inressant " In that year, Dr, Morrison prepared a verHion of the 
New Ti'htainent for the press In 1816, he accompanied the English 
embiwsy to Pekin, and had an amnio opportunity of making iimself 
acrpminted with iinth tlie spirit of tlie gove.rnme.nt ai d the people Dr 
Morrison hail in the mean wlule written several tiActs upon the doc- 
iniits of Christianity ; by the perusal of one, “ The Riulen.ptum of the 
VYorld," a wretch, wlu> had formerly been a Roman Catholic, was re- 
claimed from his vicious life He liud also the great satisfuciion of gi\* 
ingtbc New Testament to the hugest nation of the world in their own 
language In tins work be bad tieen greatly .ibsisted hy a inaniisc.ript 
translation ol the Acts, and some of Paul’s epistles. In lonnexion 
Willi Di Millie, he (‘oTrqih led the translation of the Old Testament in 
IHIlf In 1822, he bni.slied his Chinese and English dictionary, of 
which seven hundred and fifty ( opies weie published, m five quarto 
t'olumeb, at the expeii'-e 'if the East India company, who resorted to 
ihemHelvea one huiulri'd copies. In Ihl7, Drs. Morrison and Milne 
projected the Anglo lJliinp‘-c college at Malacca an invaluable lUBtitn- 
iion. Dr MorriMiii apjiropriated fifteen hundred jxiunds towards its 
establiabineiit He was, lor a long lime, Chinese translator to the 
Biitish fdi lory, and received for his servicc.s .'iOd pounds per annum. 
He published llom S'mun-, oi traiuslalions liom the popular liioraiure 
of China In ]82.c be came to Eiutland, liimging with him a < ollec,- 
t ion of KMKK) Chinese honk.s He reirmiiittl iiut one year, his» object 
being to give insinulioii to mis.sionary slwdenlH on the Uludy of Hie 
Chine ,e laniruage. On his return to China heaellled at Canton, where, 
beside-s other missionary labors he conducted the Chinese Rejiository, 
in English, and iinolhei nionildy penudii al in t’hincse He iiL-o iii- 
struetoil a nuiulier of I’lnuese youth u\ the truths nl Christianuy. Hm 
useful life lerminateil. in the joy of his l,oid, Aiigusl 1, IKH. 

A Hbort lime before Ins l.imented death, Dr Morrison wrote a letter 
to a frierni in America, from whicli tho followdng is an extract “I 
lieaeech von, if vonhau* influence among the opulent Christians in 
Ameriui, to consider the praclu ability of a Bible ship, to navigate the 
shores of eastern Asia 1/ ai lencc, and discovery, and luxury, and 
commerce, have their shijis sailin '5 the ocean, and visiting every eborc, 
wl«; .should It be thought Hirangc that the Chrislmri should also have 
his ship to 1 onvey to man the written rnandalo ol Ins Maker— tho ineu- 
sage of mercy from the Savior of the world ?" This gave occasion to 
the following Hpiiiicii .sian/a'- 

THE BiBI.E SHIP. 

Fling Old our hnnncrp to the breeze ’ 

Be evurv sad unfurled t 
Our Bhip must cleave the fiirlbest seas, 

And .search tin* heathen world 

Pipe lip .ill hands > the boatswain's cry 
Rang nev( r cheer likethn , 

We’re oft— \ve proudly dash on higli, 

And .stiKij» to the ahy.ss 

Sjiecd on ' we steer for lovely isles, 

When- lies of gmll the h.iri ; 

And sumiy « ontments where tsiniles 
Each srladM'ine thing but man. 

And Afiica, tlier lirne of night — 

And shore, i liy (ftiinese trod, 
tsli.dl joy fi»r os, we bring true light — 

Tin* J»^^Clle^.s w'ortl of God. 

SjK'etl on the Kine's dificovery ship < 

.Shi; seeks nut vassal irround. 

Nor scans the varyin." needle's dqi — 

I'lio lost, the lost is found ’ 

Speed on ' speed on ' a Ihoufiand sad 
Arc flapping on the mast, 

For dark lands soon to breast the gale, 

<r(Hr.i Bible there lo cast 

Speed on > speed on ' the broad blue deciMS 
Shall h.i.sienmg hcrald.s bear 
To ('Very pae.in, roast, where weeps 
A Houl in sin’.s despair. 

Oh Gotl, to see then canvass speck, 

Like birds, the distant seas ! 

Oh God, to see each noble dock 
Thronged by the feet of these ! 

Philad, Jununn/ 24, 1835. W. B. Tappan, 

See Gutzlaff^s Iftatory of Chtna^ vol. ii. ; UrquharVs Memoirs; 
Am Encij ; Milne's Retrospect of the Chinese Mission : London 
Missionary Register; Mxlnb. 
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NEANDER, (AnovsTus,) the great Instorian of the Chrialian church, 
was born of Jewish parents at Hamburgh, January IG, 1789. At what 
time he was baptised, and entered into the Lutheran church, is un- 
known ; but it must hare been at an early ago An eminent bookselier 
of Hamburgh related to professor Jlobmson, that about thirty years 
ago, a bashful, awkward boy was accustomed to come to his shop, and 
spend hours and days in the ponisai of books which wore lying about, 
in total abstraction, and regardiess of every thing which was passing 
around him Tina circumstance simhi excited atteriiion ; and on inquiry 
the bookseller was so much interested in the situation of the poor 
youth, and m the extraordinary mental powers exhibited by him, as 
freely to furnish him with the iiooks he wanted, and also ultimately to 
unite with a few friends to aiJord him the means of obtaining a lilieral 
education Such was ihe commenrement of Neander's career ; and 
nobly has he repaid the syraiiaihy and care of his early friends His 
earliest patron is now the publisher ot his works , and the relation 
lietweeti tliein, though clianged in its external form, has yet tost 
nothing of tlie mutual respect and confidence in whicii it was origin^ly 
founded. 

Neander pursued his studies at the university of Gottingen, where he 
was afterwards repciew/. In 1812, he was called as professor extraor- 
dinary to Heidelberg, where he remained throe or four years. About 
the year 1815, he was transferred to the university of Berlin, of which 
ho has ever since been one of the oriLaments; and his lecture.^ and 
influence have contributed not less than those of any other person, to 
elevate that university to the pre-eminence of rank which it now holds 
among the schools of Germany. 

The doparlmcnt of theology to which Neander has principally de- 
voted his utteriiion, is eccl»»'ua8tical hniory But the course which he 
has taken, anil the point of view whirli he bus adopted, are new, pe- 
culiar, and sinking. No ordinary training or nualific.iiion.s would 
enable the historian to do justice to his subject, regarded in this light 
This Neander felt; and he has, therefore, shaped the studies of his 
life accordingly Endued with great sagaciiy, and a memory of pro- 
digious power, and trained to habits of iron diligence, he has studied 
to a greater extent, and with larger results than any man now living, 
all the works of the fathers and other ancient writers, as, also, all the 
writings of the middle ages, which have any bearing upon either the 
external or Internal history of the Christian religion. He has entered 
into their very spirit, and made himself master of 4 II their stores These 
are points on which there is no quo-nion among the scholars of Oer- 
many, of any sect or name What Neander affirms upon any subject 
connected with such studies, comes with the weight of the hignest 
authority ; because it is understood and known to lie the result of mi- 
nute personal invcaiigation, united with entire candor and a {lorfoct 
love of truth. 

The ch.iracter of his writings corresponds to such a course of prepa- 
ration They are not a mere narrative of the actions of persons, and 
the progress of events ; hut they bring before the reader the very per- 
sons tliemselves, as ihinkiug, siieakitig, acting, in all their living 
power and energy ; Ihoir thoughts become visible to us, their very 
words are repeated to us, their actions take place, as it were, before our 
eyes. It is the same graphic power of vivid representation, applied to 


the true delineations of real character and history, which gives to the 
half- historic pages of Scott their magic charm. His successive writings 
all serve to mark the progress of his studies; while at the same time 
they have laid open many new views and treasures of ancient things. 
In a special manner, he was tho first to introduce light and order into 
the chaos of the Gnostic systems. All his previous works have also 
served directly, if not intentionally, as preparatory to the great work 
on which he is now laboring, his General History of the Ciiristlan 
Religion and the Church Besides all this, he has now been for 
twenty years constantly lecturing upon these subjects, usually two 
hours, at least, in every day. (See Miln&b, and Gkibklbb.) 

Neander has published nothing except in the historical department 
of theology ; but os a lecturer, his hearers are yet more numerous in his 
courses of systematic and exegetlcal theology, than in his historical 
course. His exegetical lectures are confined to the New Testament, 
and are most frequented In these he brings the results of all his re- 
searches and of his vast reading to bear upon his Illustration both of 
the letter and the spirit of tho text; and with very great effect. Indeed 
the lectures of Neander ufwm the New Testament are superior to those 
of any living lecturer in Germany ; inasmuch as they unfold to the 
hearer the ideas of the original in the very form and spirit in which 
they would ap^ar to have existed in the minds of the sacred writers 
themselves. His lectures are less philological than those of many 
others; indeed he has little of the parade of philology, while the fact 
that he possesses the thing itself is obvious, both from the results which 
ho presents, and also from the circumstance, that on proper occasions 
he can and does enter into all the minute philological details, in which 
German scholars are supposed to be peculiarly at home On the othei 
hand, he is distinguished for his attention to tho logical part of the 
exegesis, and w full of illustrations drawn from the connexion, tho 
tram and progress of the thoughts, as well ns from the scope of Iho 
writer, the character of hla mind, his spirit, hia conceptions of Chris- 
tianity, and the external relations and circumstances In which he was 

f ilaccd. It is a striking trait in the character of Neander’s mind, that 
le is accustoniod to take profound and exnanded views of every sub- 
ject, while at the same tune he is capable of surveying it in its 
minutest details ; two qualities which are rarely found united m the 
same mind 

In his private character and deportment, Neander is kind and amia- 
ble* empnatically "doing good to all as he has opportunity.” His 
friends relate that the writings of John are his favorite books of Scrip- 
ture ; and they ascribe this to a similarity between his taste and feelings 
and spirit, and those of the beloved apostle. 

Neander is almost the only theologian m (Germany whose views of 
the divine and native power of Christianity are such, as to lead him 
10 wish everywhere to trust religion with its own supiiort In the 
minds of most, it seems to bo regarded as necessary that religion should 
be established as a matter of state policy, and receive support as such 
from the state. These latter, reason from the existing state of things 
in Germany and the adjacent countries ; Neander draws ins conclusions 
frum the nature and spirit oT Christianity itself, and is accustomed to 
appeal to the present aspect of the American churches in proof of the 
soundness of Ills views.—iZoMwaon’s Biblical Repo$itory, No. ix. 
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OPIE, (Mrs. Amrma,) was born in 1771. She is the daughter of Dr. 
Anderson, an eminent physician of Norwich This lady early evinced 
superior talents by composing poems and descriptive pieces, at an age 
when youn" ladies have not usually finished their education. In 1798 
she married Mr. Opie, a celebrated painter, and soon alter hts death, 


in 1808, she published a memoir of his life, prefixed to the lectures he 
had, read at the Royal academy. By this ana by other publications she 
has*acquired reputation both as a prose and a poetical writer. Her 
Works, published in seven or eight volumes, breathe a pure Christian 
morality. 
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PATERINES; a large donominalion of dissonlers fmm the church of 
Ronn* in the middle ages They resided In Italy. The origin ami im- 
port of the name are disputed. Some derive it, from a street m Milan 
called Putuiia, where many of thorn lived ; some regard it as synony- 
mous with the English word illiterate, or low bred, and suppose it be- 
stowed on them beranae they wore chiefiv of tho lower orders, mecha- 
nics, latxirers, ; but in tiie edict of the emiieror of the Romans, 
Fredorick U , for their extirpation, in 1224, it is said, ” They call them- 
gelvrs PvrnniNBs. after ti^ example o f the martyrsP Hence Mr 
Joues concludes tiut ihe name was probably derived from the Latin 
>erb pa/ior, (or the Italian patire,) "to suffer,” and therefore signifies 
"sufferers ” 

It IS remarkable that in the examinations of these persecuted Chris- 
tians, they are not taxed with any immoralities, but are condemned for 
errors of opinion, or rather for virtuous rules of action, which nil tlion 
in power accounted heresies. They wore charged in the edict with 
denying the Trinity, but there is no evidence of this* They said that a 
Christian church ought to consist only of good people ; that a church 
had no power to frame any conaumtions ; that It was not right to take 
oaths ; that It was not lawful to kill mankind ; that a man ought not to 
be delivered up to officers of juatlceio be converted; that the benefits of 
society belonged alike to all the members of it , that a faith without works 
could not save any man; that tiie church ought not to persecute any, 
even the wicked; that the law of Moses was no rule for Christians; 


that there was no need of priests, especially of wicked ones ; that the 
aacraments, and orders, and ceremonies of the church of Rome, were 
futile, expensive, oppressive, and wickeil ; with many more such posi- 
tions, all inimical to the hierarchy. They made no complaint of the 
minle of baptising in the Catholic church, (which was then immersion,) 
but objected vehemently against tho baptism of infants, and condemned 
It as an error. Among other tilings they said, " that a child knew 
nothing of the matter, mat he had no desire to be baptised, and was 
incapable of making any confession of faith, and the willing and pro- 
fessing of another could be of no service to him.” They had no con- 
nexion with the Catholic church ; for they rejected not only Jerome of 
Syria, Augustine of Africa, and Gregory of Rome, but Ambrose of 
Milan ; considering them and other pretended fethers as corrupters of 
Ohnslianily. They particularly condemned pope Sylvester as Anti- 
christ Tliey calletl the sign of the cross the mark of the beast. Tliey 
took no share in the state ; for they look no oaths, and bore no arms. 
The state for a long time did not trouble them ; but the clergy 
preached, prayed, and published books against them with unwearied 
ae^ and at length drew down upon them ibe imperial edict in 1224. 

light of history discovers these dissenters to us in the duchy of 
Milan before the year 1026, and some regard them as identical with 
the Paulicians, whoit issaid about this time began to emigrate from 
Bulgaria into the weal of Europe. But Atto, bishop of Verceulii, had 
complained of such people eighty years beforw ; and so had others be- 
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fore him, and ihere is the highest reason to believe that they had 
alwaye existed in Italy. iJtill it is probable that they were greatly In- 
creased by the emigrant Paulicians. (See Waldensks.) 

In 1040 they had become very numerous in Milan, which was their 
principal residence ; and here they flourished at least two hundred 
years. There was no legal power in those limes to put dissenters to 
death. Their churches were organized into sixteen compartments or 
associations. In 1190, Bonacursi, a renegade, roportea that cities, 
suburbs, towns, and cosUes, were full of them ; that it was high time 


to suppress them ; and that the proijhet Jeremiah had taught the Ml* 
lanese what to do, when be snul, ‘ Cursed be he that keepeth back bis 
sword from blood'” It seems that this bhwdy advice wus followed; 
for the edict of 1224 describes the innocent Paicrines a.s ” being pro- 
digal of their lives, and fearless of destr union,” and goes on to say, 
” horrible to express, the survivors arc not terrified by tiieir example !” 
And though the edict delivers them over to the Ibimes of the inriuisi- 
li^, yet Retnertus, in 1259, thirty- five years after, says lijousands of 
them existed in Italy —See Jones' Htstoiy of the ChiisUan Church, 


R. 


RAMMOHUN ROY, (Rajah.) This learned Brahmin, who has 
of late years attracted so much of the public attention, was lM>rn in the 
province of Burdwan, in Bengal, his paternal ancestors being Brahmins 
of a high order He studied several years at Benares, and afterwards 
travelled in Persia and other oriental countries. His literary attain- 
ments were extensive. He was acijuainted with ten languages, San- 
scrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindostanee. Bengalee, English, Hebrew, Gicek, 
Batin, and French. He has published works m five— Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Bengalee, and English. 

At sixteen, ibis extraordinary man composed a manuscript against 
the idolatry of the Hindo(»s, which provoked his father to disinherit 
him. But ujxm the death of his father and brotlier in 1303, he ac- 

S [Hired a large property, and immediately commenced his plans of re- 
orm, by publishing a work cniiUed, “ Against the Idolatry of all Re- 
ligions ” On directing his attention to Christianity, he lieeame strongly 
unpressed with the excellence of its morality, and in 1820 published 
in English, Sanscrit, and Bengalee, a senes of selections, chiefly from 
the first three gospels, entitled, “The Precepts of Je.sus, the Guidu to 
Peace and Happiness ” His omission of tlic miracles, hut chiefly of the 
doctrines peculiar to Christianity, as not essential to human peace and 
happiness, drew upon him some severe strictures m the “Friend of 
India ” Under the designation of “ A Friend to Truth,” Ramiuohun 
Roy defended himself in “An Appeal to the Christian Public,” in 
widch he avowed himself to bo a believer “ in tlie truths revealed in 
the Christian religion,” but dented their ncce-ssity to salvation. Fresh 
animadversions followed, and he then came out in a “Second Appeal,” 
in which he msusted that the doctriries of the reviewer, conunimly 
called orthodox, were no part of the truths revealed In the Christian 
religion These two Appeals having been printed at the Calcutta Bap- 
tist Mission press, and the missionaries finding their own principles 
exposed to suspicion, rendered more serious by the defection of Mr Adam, 

f mblished, m 1822, “A Defence of Some Important Scripture DcnMniies,” 
n which the errors and inconsistencies of tins able but immature in- 
quirer into Christian truth are clearly but kindly exposed. I’o this 
Kammohun Roy replied in a final Appeal, but wo apprehend not with- 
out some misgivings that he had gone too far in the ground he had 
formerly taken. Among his own couiitrynien, notwithstanding much 
hostility, he continued ins labors with groat zeal, by moans of personal 
debate, schools, the pulpit, ami the press Multitudes have been 
brought over to his views. In 1829 a regular chai»el was erected, 
where monotheistic worshin Is mainlaitied 
In 1830 he was appointed envoy to England by tlie emperor of Delhi, 
on business involving a claim of thirty thousand iKiuiids a year upon 
the British government. Tins he obtained From April, 1831, the 
time of his arrival, he was occupied with this business, and gaming an 
extensive knowledge of England and Franco, till Beptembor 27, the 
period of his sudden and lamented death. 

The question whether Kamrnohuu Roy were a Christian, in the 
proper setwe of the words, has been disputed. It has been said in a 
literary journal, that “ he had no faith m creeds,” tliat he was so ac- 
commodating in ins principles as to fall in with the views of dtstin- 
guished men of any persuasion, in whose company he rniglu be-~Hm- 
doo, Mu.s.sulman, Jew, or Christian, or of any sect, Trinitarian or Uni- 
tarian— m other words, that he was a simple deist But lUe evidence 
collected and published by Dr, Carpenter, at who.se house ho died, 
repels this accusation, and seems to .sottlo the qiie.stion of Ins 'whef m 
the divine origin of Christianity His case was remarkal»|p “Even 
witii his high intoHectua! powers,” says Mr Norton, “and admiralile 
virtues, he had been exposed to such unfavorable nifluences of difFercnl 
kinds, adapted to prevent inin from estimating the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, as they are estimated by an enlightened Christian, that it 
seemed scarcely possible that lie sliould have felt their force It w 
therefbro with a new view of his mental and moral suiieriurity, ami 
with increased confidence, If possible, in the evidences of our religion, 
that we learn that be was a Christian ” Dr. Carpenter says in his 
Discourse upon his death, “I am in the recollection of several resi- 
dents in this city, (Bristol) or its neighborhood, of the first reif{K>ctabi- 
lity for character and intellectual attainments, and of vanous'religious 
persuasions, when I say that in loss liian a week before liis last illness 
began, he expressed his liehef in the divine origin of our Lord’s in- 
structions, m his miracles, and in his resurrection from the deail. On 
tilts groat fact, indeed, ho declared that his own expectation of a 
resurrection rested, ‘If I did not believe in the resurrection of 
Christ,’ were his emphatic words, ‘I should not believe in rny 
own.’ ” This tpstlinoiiy of Dr. Carpenter is confirniod by that of 
Dr Jerrard, and of the celebrated John Foster. Tiiat he entered into 
the vital truths and motives of the gospel, is a point winch admits of 
more doubt. Yet those who had the beat opportunities of knowing, 
say, that the perusal of the Scriptures was his constant practice, and 
that his devotion was habitual From tlie nature of his complaint, 
which was an afTection of the brain, he conversed very little during his 
last iliiiess, but was observed to bo often engaged in prayer. In health, 
it IS said, be often repeated the words of the philosophic Sadi, saying 
he wished that they might be inscribed upon his tomb, “The true 

WAY OP SXRVIKO OoD IS TO PO GOOD TO MEN.” 

The following statement from the Asiatic Journal is worthy of pre- 
servation. “As he advanced in age, he became more strongly mi- 


presaed with the importanro of religion to the welfare of am*iely, and 
the pernicious efiecls of scepticism In his younger years, his mind 
had heeu deeply struck with tlic evils of belieimg |{«» inurb, and 
against that lie directed all his energies ; liut m ins latter days, he 
began to feci tliat there w*as ai imicli, if not gi eater, danger in 
the tendencies to believe too little He often dcploied llie existence 
of a parly which liad sprung up in Calcuiia, comtios^d principally 
of imprudent young men, some of them possessing talent who had 
avowed tiiemHclvcs Rceplii‘.s in llit* wideht sense of tlie term. He 
de8cribe.d it as partly composed of East Imliuns, partly of tlie Hin- 
doo youth, v\i)ofioni education liad learnt to reject ibeir own fnitli 
without Hulislitutuig any oihei*. These lie tbohglu nnire debused 
than the most bigoted Himioos, and tlieir princijiles llio b.nne of nil rro- 
rality Tbm strong aversion to mfidflity was by no tnean>{ iliiiinii.slu>d 
during his visit to Erieland ami France ; on the contrary, ibe nuue lio 
mingled wiili society in Kurone.the more strongly lie became persuaded 
that religious iKiliet is the only sure groundwork of virtue ' It I were 
to settle with my family in Kiirojie ’ he used to say, ‘1 would never 
intriMluco iheiii to any but religious per'-ons, and from amongst tliem 
only would I select my Irieiula; amongst them 1 find hu» li kmdncsB 
and fnnndship, that I feel a.-! U fiurroundcil by my own kimlred ’ ” 

The following semonre troin tin* same jourmil seems not far from iho 
truth “ But to show that he himself was a Unitarian, or a Cliri.stinn 
T/t any parlicvlar fmm, would rcijuire a distinct speries of evidenco 
which his works db not furnnh . they assuredly do not contain any 
declaration to that effeit , and viewing him m hia true clmrurier, that 
of a religious mditaridii, bis sujipori bt anv paiuciil.ir system cannot 
be conslmed into a profession of laitli.”* — Atn Almnuuc : Sdeet 
Jam nul if Fomsfu Lit"mtarc, Nob. V and \ I : ( hnstiun Jinns- 
trr , Chiistum Watchman; Dr. Carixntei'it JJT^covrse and An- 
pendia ; Foa's Sermon on the Jhath if Jiummohun Hoy; The, 
Precepts of Jesus ir d Appinh ; Defince, cj c by Mr. Yuti s* 
RECREATION, wlnUevcr for a season unbends the mind, in such a 
wray as to fit it to act wilii greater vigor It is an olil simde, and a very 

} nst one. that a bow kept always bent W'lll grow feeble, and lose it.s 
bree The alternate succesbion of business and iliversinii preserves 
the boily mid soul m tlie happiest temper. Rerrealions, however, must 
bo lawful and good Tlie play-house, the gaming table, the masque- 
rade, and rnulnight assemblies, must be consulered as injurious to the 
morals and true Iwqipiness of man The iiunt raliomi) recreations arc 
conversation, rending, suiging, imi.su , ndinc, Ac They must be mo- 
derate an to the Iniie spent in them, and extiens*- of them ; seasonnhle, 
when we have, (as Cicero olwerves,) duspaichcd our serious and irnjior- 
tant afifuirs 8ce Grave's Hifrulntinn of Dirirsiofts ; Watts' Jm^ 
prove/nrnt of the Mi/id, yn] ii i) ; JHuii'.s Set mans, vn] ii. p 17; 
Bnider's Set mon on Aitiusenients , Freud's Frt uing Amtisements . 
— J/end Buck. 

RESPONSIBILITY ; the stale of bein» under law, nnd judgement ; 
subjection to reward or pimibhment No family would prosper, bow- 
over well joined hy atreciion .uul mteresl, or ordered by W’i.se regula- 
tions, were tliere not added a pnUmienl. or callinv, to aeconni vibeii 
necc.s.'iarv ; all tlie re.sl w'oiild go lor notbiog, wt ie there not in tlie 
rear of n, the ecitaiuty of iiulgmei.i to pa^« upon ofTencev Children 
mu.Rt not only know the opinion of tbeir parents, but al-^i liow to vnluo 
that opinion Tlie relations of bnslMnd and wife, of mnuli r nnd ser- 
vant. even of friend with fnem! .ind acipKuntanee wilb aciiuaiiiiance, 


* It ha.*’ been s.ud that llii.s remaikalde and cdled tn.ni embraced ibo 
Unitarian creed Whether be did so or not mailers little as ptvivmg or 
m any way affecting the liuib of the rivsicni - Yet ns it must be desi- 
rable that any one consnltimr these pages m rcirard to this individual, 
should have the means of jodsmg, as far as possiiile, whut were, bis 
real opinions of Cbristmii doc nine in the latter part of Ins life, W'e 
quote the following paragraph fioin the London Cbrislian Observer, lor 
Novcmlier, 1834, (paare 670 ) It i.s the latest mielligeuce on tins point 
we have seen “ Bishop Ltisroinb. of Pans, upon seeing a iiotire ui a 
French lournal to the nfifect that he had embraced the Socuiiaii views, 
wiotc a reply, in winch ho remarks * I owe it to his memorv and to 
truth to express my (onviriion that he was not a Socinlan Last au- 
tumn, when lie was in Paris, he went with me to church. I was much 
stnick with llio fervor and the sincerity of rocolleciuui with whu h he 
Uttered the resjionses in our liturgical prayers. Some days after 1 bad 
a long coriversatton with him uinm his religious opinions. I told him 
that f had hoard doubts expressed respecting the purilv of hi.s faith, 
particularly iijmih the doctrine of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
He shewed an anxiou-s wish to remove this impression from my mind ; 
and assured me that the first chapter of the gospel of John was Biiffi- 
cient to oonviure him of the divinity of Jesus Christ, “and even the 
first verse.” said he, (1 cite his own words,) “ says enough on the subject 
to confirm me in my adhesion to this doctrine whereupon he quoted 
to me the passage in Greek. 1 own he confessed his loabiliiy to com- 
prehend the doctrine of three persons In one G<xl, and particularly the 
personality of the Holy Ghost; but as to the divmiiy of Jesus Christ, 
he declared in the most decided manner, and with much energy, his 
full belief In it.’ The bishop adds; ‘ I verily believe that he held 
orthodox opinions, with the exception of the scriqdes which rested on 
his ijjind respecting the Holy Spirit ’ ” 
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involvo roaponsibiliucfli Therefore in every family there goes on, not 
only a silent operation of law-giving, but also a secret oporotion of 
law enforcing, a system of rewards and punishments judgment as 
well as udectiun lieing the standing order of the house. The same 
thing Is true of the school, in every one of its gradations. In the state 
also we find the same wtnciple of responsibility regulating and ruling 
its affairs ; with this dinhrence, that here every thing is open and visf- 
hle; the laws; the officers; the prisons; the courts; the days of trial, 
and decision, and execution. 

These instances may serve to show how familiar to the mind of man 
Is the feeling of responsibility, and how full his life is of its exercise ; 
how he regulates himself after a law expressed or understood, and 
submits the issues of his character and his condition to judgment and 
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arbitration, and is himself the arbitrator and judge of the charactgr and 
condition of others. They aleo serve to show how necessary to the 
well iiciiig of every society is a judgment of the mcml>er8, and a pu- 
nishment of otTbndcrs. The conclusion is, that os from no oxisting 
stale wherein man stands related to man, can judgment and execution 
of judgment he spared, so neither from the higtier and more important 
relation which man sustains to God. From all kind of analogies we 
may argue the reasonableness, advantage, and, to an upright mind« 
pleasantness, of our responsibility to God, Rom 2: 2—16. 14: 9—12 
2 Cor. 6; 10. (See Accountability; Moral Agency; Moral 
Obligation; Judgment, Day of; Retribution, Future.)— 
minster^ s Sermons, vol. ii. ; Irving's Argument for J'Udgmtnt to 
Come 
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SCOTT, (John, A. ]\I ,) a valuable clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, minister of St Mary’s, Hull, was the eldest sou of Dr Scott, the 
conimenuitor He was born in 1777, and educated under his father’s 
care unlit his admission at Magdalen college, Cambridge, where, in 
1790, iie was distinguished as twelfth wrangler. The same year Mr. 
Scott was ordained as curate to the Kev Thomas Dikes, minister of 8t. 
John’s, Hull, and was shortly after presented with the mastership of 
the grammar-school, the vicarage of North Ferrlby, and the lectureship 
of the Holy Trimly, the latter of which he retained till his death. In 
Idlfi he w'.vs appointed to St. Mary’s, Hull ; but the whole amount of 
Ins clerical endowments being inaile(;uate to the siipjiurt of a large 
family, and ins heart being filled with benevolent ardor, he was urged 
on to exerlions that pruraaturoly shortened his days He died cairnly, 
yet solemnly coufuhng in Christ as the foiimlatioii of his soul, November, 
1834, at the age of fifty-seven, leaving a wife and ten children. His 
death was regiirtled os a public loss. To his comprehensive and nrtive 
mind, the licuevolent aNsociuiions of the age, especially those in the 
church of England, owed much of their edterency 

He was an able and forcible, tlioughtiota popular preacher, addros.s- 
iug the judgment of his hearers rather than llieir iinagmeliun and 
passions. Yet his sermons were by no means deficient in those ap|)ealfl 
to “the love of Christ,” which is the most powerfully constraining 
motive Christian praclire. The fKHir and afflicted of his flock are 
able in bear the most convincing testimony to the largeness and kind- 
ness of his heart As a writer he reaeinhUsd his father in his peculiarly 
strong sense, indofatiguble research, and powers of reasoning. Ills 
Life of his failior h one of the most intorestin.*? pieces of biography 
extant, and has a wide circulation both m England and America. His 
largest work is liie Continuation of Milner’s Church History, the merits 
of which are generally ocknowledi^d, ari4 received the high commen- 
dation of Sir James Mackintosh. His '* Calvin, and the Sw'iss Refor- 
mation,” “Luther, and the Lutheran Reformation,” prepared for tlie 
Christian Library, the last of which has been recently re printed m 
this country, are able works His vindiculion of Milner, against the 
attacks of Rev. H, Jame.s Rose was published only a few weeks before 
his death.— C’AiisDaw (Junrdtan; Christian Ohseiver ; Episcopal 
Recorder. IK’i.'i. 

SEVEOTH DAY BAP'nSTS. (See Sabbatarians ) 

SIX PKINCIPLR BAPIWS This bmly of Christians denommato 
themselves “ Baptists,” and of the “Ancient Order of the Six Princi- 
ples of the doctrine of Christ and his Ap 08 tle.s.” They are railed 
Baptists, liecaiise tliev reject the doctrine of infant baptism, and hold 
nothing to be true baptism but the immersion of adult believers. They 
lake the name Six Principle, from the six points of doctrine mentioned 
in Hebrews 6 1,2: “Therefore, leaving the principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, let us go on to perfection, not laying again tlio foundation of 


repentance from dead works, and of faith towards God, of the doctrine 
of baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and of the resurrection of the 
dead, and of eternal judgment.” These points of theology they con- 
sider highly Important to all who would flee the wrath to come, and 
enjoy the smiles of heaven. But though they take their name from 
these, they are tenacious of other principles, some of which are of in- 
finite im|»rtance. They formerly pracuseil washing the feet of each 
other, in imitation of what Christ aid for the apostles ; but they have 
now dispensed with this custom. They consider baptism by immer- 
sion, and the laying on of hands after baptism, so highly important, 
that they will commune with nuno but sucli os liave received both of 
these ordinances 

Tliey believe with others in the following points of doctrine • tho 
siipieme divinity of Jesus Christ; the trinity or the Godhead; original 
depraiity ; salvation by faith; the absolute neicssity of perseverance 
after the new birth ; the resurrection oi the body ; the final judgment; 
tho everlasting beppiness of the righteous, and the eUirnal' misery of 
the finally wicked. 

This ilenoininulion, Ihougli small in point of numbers, is no new 
sect. Wo have before us tho Minutes of their lC4lb anniversary 
meeting, published In 1834. They have in thw (Rhode Island) confe- 
rence eighteen preachers and one thousand seven liundred and forty- 
nine communicHiiis Watchman, 1835 

SMITH, (Sir Epwahu,) ftiuiuler and first president of the English 
Lumiean society, was born in Norwich, m 1759. He was a delicate 
and sensitive rliilii, jieculiarly susceptible liotli in mental and physical 
(‘oustiiution ; dilfident, timid, and, as an augury of the future botanist, 
fond of flowers He received a domestic eaucalion , his parents being 
averse to public sciiools His father, who was a pious, sensible, well- 
educated tradesman, wished liini to settle in business, but yielded to the 
counsel of friends so far as to send him to liie university of Edinburgh, 
III 1781, that he might pursue the study of medicine. In 1782, he, in 
connexion with some follow-students, formed a society of natural his- 
tory. On Ins return two years after, he repaired to London, to prose- 
cute Ills studies under Drs, Hunter and Pitcairn The library of the 
celebrated Linmnis being sold In consequence of the death of his son, 
it wiis purchased by young Smith for one thousand guineas. From 
this time he devoted himself chiefly to tho study of botany ; delivering 
lectures and composing his botanical works. In 1788, the Linna?Bn 
society lie.ing esialilished, he was chosen its president, his treasures 
forming its wealth. In 1814 ho received the honor of knighthood. In 
1818 he was a candidate for the itolanical chair at Cambridge, but 
Iveing a Unitarian dissenter, did not succeed He died March, 1828. 
Me published a Tour on the Continent; and various works on his favo- 
rite science, in which he gives us some elegant illustrations of Scrip- 
ture . — Select Journal, Ac 
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TAYLOR, (James Brainbrd.) This cxcellont young man was 
bom at Middle Haddara, Connecticut, April 1.5, 1801. H's first deep 
impressions of religion were received from the remarks of a brother 
under his father's roof When placed as a clerk in the store of a mer- 
chant of New York, he attended tho ministry ol the Kev. Dr. Romeyn, 
and Uiere at the age of fifteen first united in the commemoration of 
redeeming love. He soon engaged in the work of Sabbath school in- 
struction, and by every other method in bis power sought to promote 
his RedeeiuiT's kingdom upon earth. In May, 1819, he was present 
at t'ne sailing of Dr. Scudder with other missionaries for Ceylon, and 
from that lime felt that ho must renounce the mercantile for the mmis- 
teriai life. His friends approving this course, he entered the academy 
of Lawrenceville, New Jitrsey, in 1820, and In November, 1823Jomed 
the sophomore class at Naa.sau Hall. His whole academic nft was 
characterized by communion with God, zeal in the performance of his 
duties, and tinquenchaiilo desires, coupled with untiring eflibrts to be 
uaefol. Twenty or thirty souls. It is believed, were turned to (3od by 
his instruinentality His example also is a complete solution of the 
questmn, Can a siudcni euioy religion at rollege ?” His own language 
Is, These walls cannot shut out the l^ird, and where ho is. there is 
heaven. I do not uim the oiistacles I anticipated. My room has been 
made a Bethel ; and I find it is growing better and lielter, insio^ of di- 
minishing. My cup overflows.” And about two years after, ho says, 
“ I have had during the last thirteen mouths the witnessing of Ckid's 
Spirit with mine that I am born from above, and travelling towards 
heaven. The fruit of the Spirit has lieen from day to day, love, peace, 
and ioy in the Holv<Wwst.” In Sepiemlicr, 18*26, Mr. Taylor, having 
finished his coUegwe course, left Princeton for New Haven, to pursue 
the study of theology. Early In 1827 tvas seized with hemorrhage 
at the lungs. Tliis cutting off his cherished hopes must have been 


truly bitter, yet such grace was given him, that we hear him pronounce 
it “sweet — sweet— svveet, beyond expression.” In January, 1829, he 
visited Georgia for his healtn ; returned to Connecticut, apparently 
better, in the summer; received licensure from the Middlesex consocia- 
tion; but soon found it necessary to return to the south. He died at 
the Union Theological seminary in Prince Edward, Virginia, March 
28, 1829 ; not quite twenty-eight years of age, but in full assurance 
of a glorious immortality. On his dying bed, he remarked “ that he 
had endeavored to live in such a way, that when he came to die he 
should have nothing to do but to die.” His last words were, “ Strive, 
strive — /” His friend inquiring, “ Strive to do what 7” he added, “ to 
enter the kingdom of heaven ’* Thus was his ruling passion strong 
in death. What ho exhorted others to be, while living, what he 
was himsolf, that, though dead, he vet speaketh, “Strive to bo uncom- 
mon Christians !” — Memoir o/J. B. Taylor, by Dr. Rice. 

TEIGNMOUTH, (John Shore, Lord,) was born in London, 1761, 
and sent early to India as a writer in the service of the East India 
company. While in that country ho was intimate with Mr. Hastings, 
and under his goveniment filled several important ofiices. In 1792 he 
succeeded to be governor of Bengal. In 1797 he was raised to a peerage 
of Ireland, and m 1798 retired from ofiice and returned to England. 
He succeeded Sir William Jones in the presidency of the Asiatic 
society, and published the “ Memoirs of hb Life and Writings,” in 
1804. He fixed his residence at Ciapliam, near London, and took on 
active part with his friends WUberforce, Thornton, C. Grant, G. Sharpe, 
Ac. in the establishment of tho Christian Observer. On the formation 
of the British and Foreign Bible society -in 1804, lord Teignmouth was 
chosen its first president. This honorable office he held till his death ; 
and to the able, xealous, and prudent manner in which he conducted 
the affairs of the society, and to the catholic and amicable spirit in 
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which he jjreejded over It, the institution ho* been greatly indebted 
its proa^rhy. He died February 14, 1836, aged cighty-two. His 

Life’* is announced in Ei^land.— iiniertcan Alntanac. 

THOMASON, (Thomas T.,) late chaplain to the East India company, 
was born at Plymouth, England, Juno 7, 1774. In childhood he was 
remarkable only for sweeUioae of temper, quicicness of apprehension, 
docility and diligence. "When he was nine years of age, the Christian 
care of his tutor, and the prayerful love of his pious and widowed 
mother were reworded, by beholding In her son decided evidence of 
spiritual feeling, and holy decision of character. At thirteen he was 
engaged as a rdacAer at Deptford, and at fifteen he accompanied Dr. 
Coke to the West Indies as French internreler Already he felt de- 
sires to be engaged in the holy work of ttie gospel ministry On his 
return from the West Indies in 1791, he became a beneticiary of the 
Elland inslUulion in Yorkshire, and after preparatory study with the 
Rev, Mr. Clark, of Chesham, an excellent Hebrew scholar, entered 
Magdalen college, Cambridge, in 1792, Here he had a high standing 
as a scholar and a Christian, received tlie gold medal for the Nornsean 
prise essay, and secured tiie intimate friead.^hip of the Rev Mr. 
Simeon, so well known to the Christian world On leaving college in 

1796, he was ordained deacon by the bishop of Ely, and apixtinled Mr 
Simeon’s curate at Cambridge, and in the villages of Shelford and Sta- 
pleford. He was also chosen to a fellowship in Queen’s college, is 

1797, and in 1798 to a tutorship, tiie duties ot which he discharged, an 
well as those of his curacy, in the spirit of a truly spiritual and devoted 
servant of Christ. He was admitted presbyter by the bishop of Litch- 
field and Coventry in 1798, and the next year was married to Miss 
Fawcett, of Scaleby castle, a union conducive as much to his spiritual 
as his temporal happiness. 

For six years ho lived at Cambridge in the enjoyment of the greatest 
domestic and pastoral felicity, beloved by his people, and esteemed for 
his arduous and affectionate lalnirs ; but in 1806, his soul was stirred to 
look at the distressing condition of the multitudes who are {tenshing for 


lack of knowledge The self-denying zeal of such men as Whilflold, 
Wesley, and Henry Mariyn, tlie latter of whom was then going out to 
India, affected his heart, and determined him to devote himself to some 
more necessitou.s field of Christian exertion No opportunity, howercr, 
was opened to him until 1808, when he obtained an appointment tfi In- 
dia He sailed with his family, June 10, in the ship Travers, but after 
a pleasant voyage the ship struck the rocks on the coast of Peffu, and ] 
went tfi the bottom Mr. Thomason and most of the crew nariowly 
escaped, and arrived in Calcutta, November 19. He was warmly wel- 
comed by the mission church, “as a minister prpficrv*d to them of 
God.” Notwithstanding the loss of his library and all his stores, “he 
liad not endured the greatest of all losses, that of liie benefit mercifully 
Intended by his sufferings ” 

With redoubled ardor this exTollent man now applied himself to his 
Master’s work in India He pressed through a Inwt of difiicultu's and 
discouragements, arising not merely from the condition of the Hindoos, 
but from the uidiffereucc or op{Kwiuon of those then in power He liveil 
down preuidice, and won the confidence and esteem of all classes of 
society He set on foot or promoted various usefiil institutions, espe- 
cially the Hindoo college at Calcutta; was made ciiapluin to tlie earl of 
Moria, governor-general; and at length, on the arrival of bishop Hcber, 
in 1824, was promoted to the cathedral. In 1826 he was obliged to 
leave India on account of the failing health of Mrs, Thomason, who 
died during the vuya ge to England He preached a while at CiieUenham, 
but in 182S returned to Iiidi.i, He xvas seized soon after his return 
with a dropsical complaint, which terminated hi.s useful life at the Isle 
of France, June 21 1829 He departed “full of praise, hut lying 
low at tlie feel of Je.sus,” 

Mr Thomason occupied a high rank as an oriental scholar, especially 
m Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and Hindoslanec. He nearly completed a 
version of the Old I’esiarncnt in Ilindostanee His memory will bo 
cherished witli that of Henry Martyn, whom in cliaracler he so miicii 
resembled — Sur^'pnt'a Mcrnoir of kia Life. 
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WAKEFIELD, (Priscilla,) author of many popular works for the 
young, was born 1751 She was the eldest daughter of Daniel - Bell 
and Catharine Barclay, granddaughter of the celebrated Robert Bar- 
clay ; was inarnod to M r Edward Wakefield, merchant, London, in 
1771 ; and was aunt to Mrs Fry, .so well known for her lienevoleiit 
labors in behoif of prisoners Mrs Wake^eld was a pious mcmlier of 
the society of Friends or Quakers, and was one of the earliest promot- 
ers of those provident mttitulioiis, called .savings banks She died in 
liondon, September 12, 1832.— Almanac. 

WARING, (Colston M.,) pastor of the first Baptist church in Mon 
rovia, Western Africa, was a native of Virginia, where lie was Iwrii in 
1792 He embarked for Liberia in 1824 Few men have rendorod 
more essential service for the public welfare He w’ns a memlier oi the 
council for timt rising colony. As a niinwter of the gospel, be was 
zealous, meek, and an ornament to tlie snered office This faithful 
laborer in bis Master’s vineyard wa.** jierniittfd to see tiic church under 
his care mcrcaee to above two hundred inembeis in a few ye.ir-s, and 
out of a population not excueiling two thousand old and young, and a 
second church formed out of the firMi with flonnshing pros|MTtR He 
died in 1834, at the age of fdjiy-tw'o — Libma Nciahl ; Clniatian 
Watchman ; Am. Bap. Afwg ,■ Afitenn Repoattniij. 

WlSNER, (Benjamin B , J) I) .) late senior secretary of the Ame- 
rican Board of Conimtssioners (or Foreign Misnions, was born in (fo- 
shen, Now York, Septeniiier 29, 1794, huiI graduated at Union college, 
in 1813. He spent some lime m the sttniy of liw law, and also a* a 
tutor in the collBgo. Having pursued a course of ihcologiral study m 
the theological seminary at Princeton, he wa.s invited to Biwloii, and 
was settled as pastor of the Old South church in that city m 1821 
Here lie cimtimied to labor with fidelity and increasing reputation, 
until, upon the decease of the Rev Dr (Cornelius, he w^ius chosen one 
of the secretaries of the American Board lu the division of dulles 
among the secrntarios the intercourse witli the cluirches of this country, 
In other w’ords, Aowic cwr7*c&7»f»ude/<t-fc, devolved on him, and no 


man was belter fitted for this laborious and responsible service —He 
died by a sudden and violent attack of scarlet fever, February 9, 1836, 
at the ago of fortv Of his last hours, we regret that we are not now 
able to give any information. 

It IS remarkable that in less than four years, the Anierienn Board 
ha® Biiflereil the loss of three valuable secretaries — Evurts, Cornelius, 
and Winner (8ee EvjVR 1 :>, and Cornelh’s ) Before the lieath of 
Mr Evarls, tiie domestic correspondence had so increaHcdj that sonio 
arrangements lor (omiueting M with greater cn.se and efficiency be- 
came iiuhsiHMisdliU? I vtr this purpose u system of petmanent ageiv- 
eies, and larger auMliiirics A was commeneed Dr Wianor was 
spared till by his f.iitbfiiliiesH, energy, and very suikinor pulgmenl, ho 
Ivad brought this system very near us completion The business ofliis 
depiirtmont W'as left in itdintrable order, though iio was so suddenly 
called away, in the inscrulablc providence of God, to a higher woi Id 
of holy action than this, nfier an illness of only four days His doath 
piodiiced .1 deep and solemn sensation It was felt that a great Joss 
h id b''en suslauu.d, not only l»y ins mournmg f!j.mtly and friends, but 
l»v the religious coniinunily Dr Wisner lived and tailored to do goiMl. 
He was oimntnilly a public man. All interr.Ucd in benevolent and 
CbnstiHii etrort.s wcie acciiUonicd to look to liim for wise counsels and 
etricicnl aid He filled a -tatlon of groat ubclnlneas and reapoii'^ibiluy 
The cure of the iliuriiie", and llie advancement of the cause of Goii, 
roniinually oi-oiipied in® thoii'rht.s, his aflcctinns, his prayers For 
these oli|ccts he chceiful'y toiled, day by day. in season and out of 
Mi.asou, to llie \nai is that strt'fini, n'hrnu /ns Master tthrn 

hr cuinrth shall Jnnl so doinp;. 

Dr. Wisner pnhli.slied I'.iire Dijconihes on liio HiMory of tin* Old 
5?miili (/hureli, .i Sermon on the Be.iei'ts of Sunday Schools, and the 
invalimble Mf moir of Mrs Iluniincioii, which will long embalm Ins 
memory m live hearis of the whole CbrHtinn world He also contri- 
buted to the Spirit of liie Piliriims. and to the Comprehensive Com- 
mentary — Boston Jlrioidn , ('hiistian Watihvmn^ 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES OF THE AGE. 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. (See Aoti-Si.avb«y 

SOCIBTIBS ) 

AMERICAN BAPTIST BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIOaNS. (See 
Baptist Board op Forbion Missions, Ambrioan.) 

AMERICAN BAPTI.ST HOME MISSION SOCIETY. (See Home 
Mission Socikty ) 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. (See Biblb Socibty.) 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. This noble inaiilulion owes its origin to iVie circumstance 
that a number of young men belonging to the seminary of Andover, 
Massachusetts, deeply improsseil with a sense of the wretched state of 
the heathen world, determined to devote themselves to the work of 
I their salvation With this oiiject in view, they were led to seek counsel 
and advice of the General Association of Congregational Ministers, nt 
their annual session, at Bradford, Massachusetts, in June, 1810. To 
this body they presented the following paper. 

“ The undemgned, members of the (livinity college, rospectfuliy 
request the attention of their reverend fathers, convened in the general 
association at Bradford, to the following statement and inquiries 

159 


Tlu'y beg leave to state, that ihoir mtnds have lieen long impressed 
wiilr the duty and imjiortance of personally attempting a mission to 
the heathen ; that the impreawions on their minds have induced a aeri- 
OU.S, and, they trust, a prayerful consideration of Uie subject, m its 
various altitudes, particularly in relation to the proiiable success, and 
the difficulties, attending such an attempt : and that, after nxaraining 
all the information whicii they can oblatn, they consider themselves as 
devoted to this work for life, whenever God, in his providence, shall 
open the way 

“They now offer the following Inquiries, on which they solicit the 
opinion and advice of this association : Whether, with their proaenl 
views and feelings, lliey ought to renounce the object of missions, as 
either vlaionury or impracticable; if not, whether they ought wi direct 
their attention lo the eastern, or the western W'orld , whether liiey may 
expect patronage and support from a missionary society in this coun- 
try, or must commit tliemselves to the direc-tion of a Eurotiean society ; 
ana what preparatory measures they ought to take previous to actual 
eugi^ement. 

“ The undersigned, feeling tiwir youth and inexperience, look up to 
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tholr fftiViers hi tfe churclt, and respectfully solicit their advice, direc> during the year; awt^Hog the whole number frptn the beginning to 
tion and prayers.'* 88.000.000 of pages in ebtteen different la ngua ges. 

I^e aoove paper was signed by Messrs. Adoniram Judson, Samuel AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, (See CoLOKUBAtlON 

J. Mills, Samuel Newell, and Samuel Noli. Society , Ambhioah.) 

The first meeting of the board was at Farminelon, Connecticut. Sep* AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. (See Educatiok Socistt, 
teraber, 1810, and its first ofiicere were the Hon. John Treadwell, LL. D., Ambbioan.) 

president ; the Rev. f^muel Worcester, D. D., corresponding secre* AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. (See HoaiB Mrs* 
lary ; Jeremiah Evarts, Eaci. treasurer; and the Rev. Calvin Chapin, sionary Socibty.) 

D. D , recording secretary. Ihe board was incorporated June, lol2, AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. (See Peace Society, Ambrx* 
by the legislature of Massachusetts ; — and its principal executive organ can ) 

is the prudential committee. The present omcera are tlie Hon. John AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. (See Seamen’s 
Cotton Smith, LL. D., proeident; the Rev. Calvin Chapin, D. D., re* Friend Society, American.) 

cording secretary ; the Rev Rufus Anderson, and Rev. David Green, AMERICAN I^CIETY TO PROMOTE THE OBSERVANCE OF 
secretaries ; Henry Hill, Em. treasurer ; John Tappan, Esq , William J. THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT. (See Seventh Command- 
Hubbard, Esci., auditors The prudential committee are the Hon. Wil* usnt Society.) 

liam Reed, tne Rev. Leonard Woods, D D., Hon. Samuel Hubbard, AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. (See Sunday School 
LL, D., Rev. Warron Fay, D. D., Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, and Union, American.) 

Mr. Charles Stoddard. AMERICAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. (See Temperance 

The first miHsionaries which left the country under the patronage Society, American.) 
of this board were destined for Calcutta. These were Messrs Judson AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. (See Tract Society, Ameri* 
and Newell, who, with their wives, left Salem, February 19, 1812, in the can ) 

Caravan About the same time there sailed from Philadelphia, in the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. Among the voluntary philanthropic 
Harmony, three other missionaries, via. Messrs Hall, Nott, and Rice, Institutions for the removal of slavery, there are the African Insiituiion, 
From this lime, tt was settled that the American board would be formed in London, April 7, 1807, directly after the act of parliament 
sustained ih their operations. The enterprise was regarded with fitvor for abolishing elavei^ ; and the Anti Slavery society, formed also in 
by the whole churcli, and tiie immediate superintendents of the mis- London, January , 1823. Besides these there are other societies for 
sion felt encouraged to go forward, and to enlarge their operations in ttie benefit of Africans, as the “Conversion of Negro Slaves' Society,” 
successive years England, the African Education Society of the United Suites,” and the 

At the present time tiie Iward occupies a distinguished rank among "New England Anti-Slavery Society.’’ 
the benevolent institutions of the world. They have twelve missions The last named society (now Massachiisells Anti-Slavery Society) 
under their care, in South-eastern Asia, at Bombay and Ceylon, in the was formed In 1832 The second article of its cnustituliori is, “The ob- 
countries around the Mediterranean, at tiie Sandwich islands, and joctsoflhissocieiy shall be to endeavor by all means sanctioned by law, 
among the Indians of N«>rth America. (See Mtssionary Gazetteer.) humanity, and religion, to effect the abolition of slavery in the United 
Those missions, at the commencement of the present year, 18315, States ; to improve the character and condition of the free people of 
embraced sixty- five stations ; ninety-six ordained missionaries; seven color, to inform and correct public opinion m rel.uion to their situation 
physicians not ordained ; six printers ; eighteen teachers ; fifteen and rights, and to obtain for them, oriual, civil, ami political rights and 
farmers and mechanics ; 161 females, married and single ; — making a privileges with tiie whites ” It contcm[tIates the establishment of an 
total of 293 lalKirers m heathen lands, dependent on the board and institution for the education of people of color, nu the manual labor 
under Its immediate direction There wore, also, five native preachers; system. In 1833, the American Ant i-SUvery society was formed in 
thirty-nine native assisunls ; 127.6 schools ; and 39,824 scholars. The the city of Now York. See also. Union Amkhcan fou the Relief 
forty cliurches galliered among the heathen, contain about 2:160 mem- and Improvement op the Colored RACE.-~r’ogsfrc//'s Harbinger 
bera Their printing presses have sent forth about 22,000,000 pages of the Millennium, 
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BAPTIST BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, A meric an. This nor protected and encouraged these men of God. Ever since, this has 
Board was formed at Philadelphia, April, 1814, and owes its origin to been the principal station of the Baptists in Irulia Krislnoo, the first 
the interest excited among tiie Baptists in the United States by the Hindmi convert to Ghnsiianity, was baptized, wit it Felix Carey, oldest 
accession of Messr.s. Judsnri and Rice to their denomination, who were son of the doctor, in December, 1799, iii the river Ganges, in the pre- 
sent out to India, with Mr Newell and others, m 1812, by the Ameri- sence of a groat concourse of people, Hindoos, Moluimrnedans, Euro- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. peans, and the Danish governor, who shed tears at the affecting sight. 

The iKiard holds its sessium triennially, and is compared of delegates tn seven years from the^date of Kristnoo’s baptism, one hundred and 
from missionary societies, associations, and other religious bodies, and nine intelligent converts submitted to that ceremony. In 1806, there 
of individual annual contriiuilors to its funds of a sum not loss than one were tea English missionaries at Serampore ; but to detail the latxtrs 
hundred dollars An additional representation and vote are allowed of these devoted men, and the successes with which God favored them, 
for every adihtioiuil one himtlrcil dollars, which any individual may would require many volumes. Tiioy had all things in common ; and 
coiUtibuie. The officer.'! of the lioard are, a president, eight vice-presi- labored for the common cause of the mwaion. Dr. Carey, by his 
dents, a corresponding and a recording secretary, a treasurer, an learned labors at Calcutta, Dr. Marshman, by the school at Serampore, 
assistant treasurer, and forty managers The btwr<f of managers have and Mr. Ward in the printing oflice, have each contributed more than 
an annual meeting for mutual advice, and a moiiUily meeting at tlieir one thousand pound* per annum to the mission. The Baptists have 
tmssionary rooms in Boston, for the transaction of business requiring many stations in different parts of India, Arracan, the West Indies, 
immediate attention At the annual meeting eleven constitute aquu- and other places, where their labors lia>e been lionored with many 
rum, and at the monthly meetings, five. thousands of converts to the faith of Christ, but the most astonish- 

Fur the present vear, 1836, the officers of the socieU are, Rev Jesse lug work of any bixly of Christians, in any age, is that of translating 
Mener, D D., preisident, the Rev Lucius Bolles, D. D , corresjKJudmg the Holy Scriptures In 1806, they were printing the Scriptures at 
seci’etary, and the Uon. Heman Lincoln, treasurer. Serampore |n six languages, and translating them into six more. In 

The board has niusioris under its care at Ava, Rangoon, Maul meiu, 1819, they were ])rinling or translating the Word of G(m 1 into twenty- 
Chummerah, Mergui, and Tavoy, in Burmah; at Bankok, in Siam ; seven fa7tgMflges, at Serampore or Calcutta ! (See Carey ) 
at Liberia, in West Africa, and among several tribes of North Amen- Slanders the most base, and attacks the muMt virulent, have been 
can Indiau.s It has also a mission at Paiis, in France, and at Ham- made by parly, prejudiced, or unprincipled writers, iiiRtn these noble 
burgh, lu Germany The whole number of stations is 21 , inissionaries bencfacuirs of mankind But their heaven-born bmievolence is mani- 
and assistants, 109, mission churches, 16 , baptized on profes.sion of fosted in their works, upon which the God of glory has placed the seal 
faith. 1.600, Receipts In 1834,863,551. Mtssionary Gazetteer) of his approlmlkm ; and their oriental learning has been proved to 

BAPTIST CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. (See Continental So- surpass that of any college in Christendom. Dr Carey, especially, is 

ciETY, Baptist ) ^ admitted to be the first oriental scholar of our age The calumnies of 

BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETIES. (See Northern Baptist their enemies have Iwe.n deservedly exj^ed hy Mr. Fuller, secretary 
Education Society ) of the society, hy Dr Buchanan, Mr. Wilberforce, lord Teignmouth, 

BAPTIST GENERAI. TRACT SOCIETY. (See Tract Society, and Mr W. Greenfield. Missionary Gazetteer.)— Timmon 
Baptist General ) BIBLE SOCIETY, American This society was formed in the 

BAPTIST HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. (See Home Mis- ’tity of New York, m May, 1816. Its solo object, as slated in Us con- 
®*®na^ Society, Baptist^ atitution, is to encourage a wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures, 

IRISH SOCIETY (See Irish Society, Baptist.) without note or comment ; and the only copies in the English language 

BAI^IST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Enolish, In 1792, the “ Bap- to tw circulated by the society, are to be of the version now in use. 
ttst Missionary Suriety” was formed, tn conseiiuence of Mr. (afterwards The society was formed by a convention of delegates, assembled for 
Dr.) Carey proposing lo the Northamptonshire Association of Baptist that purpose from various Bible societies, which then existed In diffe- 
mlnisters, wheilier it were not practicable and obligatory to attempt rent parts of the country. The whole number represented by delegates, 
the conversion of ttvc heathen ?” John Thomas had the singular honor regularly appointed, was twenty-nine, beside which, several were re* 
of wing the first Englislnnan who made knrfwn the gospel to the be- presented informally, by such of their number as were providentially 
nighted Hindoos Thomas was engaged as a missiona^ by Uie Bap- present. 

^ oflhroil himaslf u> go to India. They sailed in The convention was organized by choosing Joshua M. Wallace, Esq. 
1793, tn a Danish twist Indiamau; but without funds. Thomas pro- president, and the Rev. J. B. Roiheyn, D. D. and the Rev. Lyman 
posed to maintain miniielf by ins profession ; and Carey, by some occu- Beecher, D. D., secretaries. The meeting was opened with prayer by 
pation, till he could acquire the native language. Under difficulties tlie Rev. Ellphalet Nott, 1). D. The convention first resolved on the 
extraorainaiy, with the^wlanceof Mr Fountain, another missionary, expediency of forming, without delay, a general Bible institution for 
tlwy succeedml in translating the Scriptures into Bengalee. In 1799, the ciiculalion of the Holy ^riptures, and then appointed a committee 
they were reinforced by four more missionaries j but now they were to draft a constitution, and prepare an address to the public on the na- 
refused permission to settle in the British territory. Carey and Poun- lure and objects of the society: 

tain reumved aerom the Ganges, tixteen mttes from Calcutta, to Seram- The officers of tlie society are, a president, twenty-three vice presi- 
pore, a Danish settlement; where, tv everlasting honor, the gover- dents, a secretary of iereign correspondence, a secretary of dotnettic 
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gjl^pondanc*, and a iroamrer. The fU«H president wae the Hon. Scriptures in heathen laneuagcs, under il,e d.reciu.n of nn«tonarlf» of 
HUaaBoudinotJ^L. 11 ; theftrai secretaries, the Rer. Dr. J. M. Mason, different donomhmtlons of Christians --Gootlrirh’s Church Hiatorv 
and the Rev. Dr J. B. Romeyn; and the first treasurer, Richard Va- BOOK SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING RELIGIOUS K NOW LEDOE 
rich, £au, AMONG THE POOR In 17.no, the “Book Society for Prowotlnir 

The omcere of llw society, for the year 1835, are the Hon John Religious Knowledge among the Poor" was formed in England by lie- 
Colton Smith, LL. D., president. The Rev. James Milnor, D. D , se* nevolent persons, liolh dissenters and churchmen The design of this 
cretary of foreign correspondence. The Rev. Thomas M’Auley, D. D., society was to circulate, at the lowest pr>aaihle priro, Bibles, hymn- 
the Rev. Charles G. Stinaers, and the Rev. John C. Brigham, pecretaries books, catechisms, and tracts, and the standard writings of the most 
of domestic correspondence Mr. Robert F Winslow, recording se- eminent authors of different denominaiions of Chnsuans. excluding 
cretary and accountant. Hubert Van Wagener, Esq., treasurer, and their peculiarities of church policy or modes of worship The revered 
John Ritchie, Esq , general agent and assistant treasurer names of Doddridge and Hervey are found in tin* ffirly annals of this 

Until the year 1833, the operations of the society had been chiefly society, as some of its most active and liberal siii>)»oners, affonhne a 
confined to the United Stales ; but at the annual meeting of the society, pledge of a still more extensive union lietweon chiin lirnen and di^Piiieis 
May, 1833, a senes of resolutions were brought forward ui extend the m the work of Go<l, The operations of this iij.siiiutioo have been innil 
theatre of its influence, and which gives promises of sending the Word culabiy beneficial in circtdaimg iheJieai relisinns works among liu* poor, 
of Life to the now benighted nations of the world at the lowest prices Notwithstanding other .sor'etics, the issues us 

The first three of these resolutions were as follows , valuable publications are greater now than at any fornier period of iis 

Resolved, That the society regard it as an evident and most impor* existence The receipts of ilns society, fortlic ve.ir ciidinji IVccmlier, 
tant duty, and wdl endeavor as far as n<ie8lble, with the blessing of 1829, as reported, were 107)3 pounds, nine shill mgs, ami one peiui) , 
Divine Providence, and by the aid of its auxiliaries and patrons, to and from ds commencement np to livu period, 57 l.vi pounds, thirteen 
continue and enlarge its foreign operations, and with a view especially shilling, and one penny —Timpsoti's Vhinrh T/>sttoiy 
to supply the inhabitants around the Mediterranean, aa well as those BRITISH AND FOIU^IGN BIBLE SOCIETY In 18tl4, ilie^Bri 
iinevangellzed communities in which missions from the different reli* iwh and Foreign Bible Society" was instiiiiled This wondimn ^.ociety 
glous denominations of this country are established. ‘ originated m the endeavora of the Rev Thomas f'heilos. of Bal.v, ilio 

Resolved, That in view of the responsibility resting upon Christians, princip.-il leader of the Calviiustic Methodisis m Wale'i, lo supply hw 
for the universal diffusion of the Sacred i^riptures throughout the countrymen with the Holy Scnfdurcs m their n.itive l.inpiiage The 
world, and the con.siaully opening prospects which Divine Providence subject being mentioned ftl a committee ineetmg of llie Religious Trnci 
is affording for the prujteculion and accomplishment of this great work, SocVity, Uh Hocrctarv, the Rev Mr Huglies. suggested the Idea of a 
ills highly desirable that all the existing national Bible societies should, general society for supplying the whole worUl with BHilcs’ The 
without delay, confer together on the be.st means of more rapidly ad- friends present approving the proposition, menfeuie*. were taken to call 
vancing the ^eat cause committed to lUeir charge. a public meeting, which, on the 7th of Marih, 1K(H, was held at the 

Resolved, That the board of managers of this society be authorized London tavern, consisliriff of alwiii three hundred persons of differeni 
and requested to enter, forthwith, upon a siwcial correspondence with deiioniinatiou.s, including some worthy f^uakers For the purpose of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Protestant Bihle Society of cArryiiig their resolutions into effect, it was decnieil adiisable to seek 
Pans, and such other Bible societies as they may think proper, on this the nairoiinge of some person of lank Dr. Porlens, then bwhon of 
iiite.re8ting subject. l/nuW, yieUle<l to ihe application , gave his cordial sanciion , ami re 

From the report of lUw great society for the. year 1H33, we learn commeruled lord TKigmnoulh aa presidriil, an office which ih.U distfn- 
that the number of auxiliaries was 8-L8 ; fourteen having iieen added guished nolilemau till his deatii held with honor Several oi lie r pre- 

during the year, among which are some comjioBed of females and of hues gave their names, winch were enrolled on the list of preaiderito 

young men, which promise to be efficient co-workers in the sacred The Rev Joseph Hughes, A M,., a Baptist mniisier, mul it.s original 

cause. The number of branch societies is much greater. proieclor; the Rev Josiah Prait, A TVI , of the clnircli of England ; 

Receipta — The receipts of the year, from all sources, amount to and the Rev UharlesF A Stmukoptf, I) !)., niiuister of the Lutliermi 

84,935 dollars and forty -eight cents, of which sum, 37,154 dollars and chapel m London, were .ippoinled secretaries 'fho futidamental law 

thirty-seven cents wore received lu payment for books ; 4,190 dollars ot the society declares if.s title as given above , and. aho, that its object 
and fifty-seven cants from legacies , 8,572 dollars and fifty-three cents i-j oxchisively to promote llie circulaiiori of the Holy S< rTpture'i, 
as duriniioiis toward the late general supply ; 13,227 dollars and sixty without note or romment, both at home and abioad , and, lurlher, that 
cents foi the di&lribnlion of the Scriptures in foreign countries; 22.070 the iopie.s circiiinteil m the United Kingdom, m the English language, 
dollars aiul ninety six cents as ordinary donations, and the remuiuder shall 1 m* those only of tiie authorized version The conslituiion of this 
from other sources society admits of t ho co operation of all persons who arc disposed to 

Isauaa of liiblea and Ttatanwnta .’- following tal»le will show concur in its supimrl , and it is ordained thattlie proceedings of this 

the number and variety of Bibles and Tealanionts Issued In 1833 * society slmll be couclucied by a commiitcftK consisting of thirty-six 

„ l.i>men, six of whom shall he .oreigners roBidmg m London and its 

English Bibles, . . • do.4.>9 viciiuiy; half of the remainder members of the church of England, 

English Testaments, . . . . other half momlirrs of other denominations of Clirisliaiis. The 

French Bibles, ... . • presidents, and all clergymen and disHenling ministers, buliscriliing to 

Erench j^staments, . . . the society, may vole at the meetings of the committee The British 

Spanish Bibles, .... . 4b8 Foreign Bible ScMMcty has had many enemies; e.specially among 

^anish Testaments, ... cfuirch clergy of the p.stahlishment, ami not more than aliout 

wrman Bibles, a gjxlh part of its prelates and clergy have, at any time, been reckoned 

German^Testaments, among its friends But to detail its history would require volumes It 

Welsh Bibles, ^ has 1)ocn the means of onginaimg similar mstitutions m nu>et parts of the 

Welsh resianien^, .... . 4.>2 ij, which the Bible is believed, conveying immonal blessings lo 

Irish and (Taelic Testoments, ... . ' ’ ' uH nations Either m England or in foreign countries, directly at the 

Indian Gospels and Epistles, . ... ... . . 14 (.xpense of the society, m Indirectly by grants to societies abroad, or lo 

, individuals, this astouiyhmg institution has reprinted the Holy Scriptures 
Jl,lb» forty -four language.^; in five Inngu.airos it has printed translations of 
Making a total of 91,108, arid an aggregate, since the formation of the Scriptures ; in seventy-two languages and dialecto in which they 
the society, of one vnlhon five hundred and thirty thrvf thouaand never had previously lie.cn printed , and in thirty-two new transiatimis 
SIX hundred and aixty-vi^tit commenced nr completed ; making a Inlal of 153 different languages 

The printing done hy the society, during the yoar 1833, was less and dialects* 
than 111 previous years, principally owing lo the large supply of The receipts of the year 1 833, were 81,7.3.* pounds, Hixteeu sUillmgs, 
Bibles on haml Plates are prepared for three new Bibles with mar- and four pence, N*ing almost 400.00fi dollars 

ginal references, and also fur the New 7'eslainent in modern Greek. In respect to the operations of other conlincntal societies, it may be 

General Supply —T\m supply, which was enlercil upon in cruse- stated that the distnhiilions of the Paris Bible Society, being confined 
quence of the resolution of the society to that effect in 1829, though exclusively lo Proteslaiiis, are not very extensive The committee, 
not completed, has still been carried as far as was probably in lie ex- however, manifest a wilhngnoss lo furnish Bibles to all who make 
peeled, (onsidonng the extent and difficulty of the work, especially in their wants known Offering the past year to furnish gratuitously a 
the newly settled paits of ihe country Not far from half a million of copy of the Bible to every newly married couple and a Testament to 
Bibles have been issued since the commencement ot this iiridcrtaknig, eveiy new communicant, 1,494 of the former, and 3,588 of the latter 
most of which have gone to the south and west, and to a great extent wore in ihi.s way disposed of The distributions of the year amounted 
gratuitously. The friends of the Bible, in many portions of the enun- to 11,948 copies, making, with those previously distributed by the 
try which liavo been once supplied, are exploring them again, and society, 130, (KX) 

supplying the destitutions wKicli are found These, owing to the m- The Geneva Bible Society has put m circulation 19,921 Bibles and 
crease of population 'and otiior causes, arc often unexpectedly great. Testaments, including an edition of iho modern Greek New Testament, 
Attempts are also making, in some parts of the country, to supply which has been sent to Greece. The Basle Bible Society has circti- 
every Sunday school scholar with a cony of the Now Testament 7o kited, in all, 161,675 copies. In one canton in Switzerland, containing 
encourage this, the Sunday school New Testament is now sold by 170,000 inhabitants, every family has been furnished with a copy, 
the society for nine cents, and the Bible for forty-five. The Prussian Bible Society, and its auxiliaries, distributed last year 

Agencies . — The society are endeavoring to obtain permanent acciits, 9,367 Bibles, and 37,507 New Testaments ; making a cuciilation, m 
to be located and lo act in the several portions of the country Five or seventeen years, of 530,(XX) copies, 

BIX such agents have been secured to occupy some of the most impor- The Netherlands Bible Society has established an auxiliary at Siiri- 
tant fields. nam, in South America ; and measures are in train for publishing, at 

Gra/uito«s /JisfriAwrions -—These amounted, during the year 1833, Java, parts of the Old Testament in Javanese, the New Testament 
to 6,192 dollars, and sixty-seven cents ; being for 8,806 Bibles, and 2,006 having been alreai^ published by the Batavia Bible Society 
Testaments in the English language, and 527 Bibles, and 668 Testa- In Sweden, the Blbto cause w highly prosperous, l-asi year, 8,000 
meats, in foreign languages. Many Bibles and Testaments have been Bibles and 22,500 Testaments were printed by the Swedish Bible So- 
distributed among soldiers at various military posts, and among seamen riety, making in all, since the formation of the society, 341,787 conies, 
at home and abroad, partly through auxiliary societies ; some of which The society’s presses are still at work, preparing for future demands. 
liavB been given as a gratuity, and others sold at reduced prices. The Danish Bible Society circulated, last year, 3,212 copies, making 

Foreign Distributions .— is calling forth much of the attention Its total issues 120,417. 
and resources of the society. The sum of 16,000 dollars was appro- From St. Petersburg, in Russia, were distributed, last year, 
printed to this work the previous yean The managers resolved, in Testaments, making, since 1828, the number of 22,000 copies. Mwl 
18^, "that it is exjpedient to attempt to raise 30,000 dollars for this of these books wore pul in circulation through the exertions of that 
work the current year most of wWh is to lie used for printing the devoted minister, the Rev. Mr. Knill. 
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From Malta, 4,261 ctmiea of the Scriptures were baued the past year, 
principally in French, Italian, Arabic, Qreek, and Hebrew. A part or 
these went to Algiers and other places, on the north coast of 
Africa. 

The translation of the Old Testament into modem Greek is rapidly 
going forward in Greece, under the direction of Mr. Leaves, the Bible 
agent, the Rev. Mr. Jewett, and others. The number of New Testa- 
ments issued by Mr. Leeves, in the course of the past year, were 
2,288. 

The issues from Constantinople and Smyrna by the agent, Mr. Bar- 
ker, during the same period, amounted to 6,484 copies. Many of the 
copies were procured for schools. 

A large number of Bibles and Testaments, in Arabic, Syriac, and 
Turkish, or portions of them, have been sent to Shoosha, in Armenia, 
to be distributed by the missionaries located in that region. Measures 
were taken to print the Armenian New Testament at this place, but 
the work has since been transferred to Moscow, where it Is in press, 
and the gospel of Matthew already issued 

The Bible Society ol Calcutta is still in active operation. The wsues 
from its depoMilory, tlie past year, amounted to 14,661 copies. Efforts 
are made to circulate porlion.s of the word of Ood in the interior cities 
and villages, and with encouraging success. 

The Bible Society at Madras has undertaken to print 12,000 copies 
of the New Testament m Tarnul, as soon as the translation is com- 
pleted 

The distributions of the Mailras Bible Society, for die year, were 
19, 3:^1 copies, in whole or in part, and in no less than ufteen different 
languages — Titnpson's Cb. nm 

BRmSH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. In 1805, the 
“ British and Foreign School Society” was instituted. This moat noble 
institution, the design of which is the education of the laboring and 
manufacturing clasdes of aoclety, of every religious iKirsuasion,” arose 
out of the zedous exertions of Joseph LancasU^r, an ingenious school 
master of London, and who is generally considered the inventor of the 
system of mutual instruction. His own exertions were surprising ; 
and he soon enjoyed the patronage of the king, and of the royal dukes 
of Kent and Sussex. A society was formed m 1805, and a noble build- 
ing for a mcslel sciiool was erected In Southwark, and schools were 
soon established in different parts of the kingdom upon the same plan. 
It is a law of this society, that the schools in connexion with it “ shall 


be open to the children of jwrenUi of all denominatlone : the leaeottf 
for reading ehall conelet of ellracts from the Holy Scrlpturee ; nooato* 
Chism or peculiar religious tenets shall be taught in the schools, but 
every child shall be enjoined to attend regularly the place of worship 
to which its parents belong.” As no preference was given to the pecu- 
liarities of the church of England, and no provision made for the use 
of its catechism, prejudices and opposition were excited, by certain 
intolerant Alarmists of tlie church of England. It was said to be an 
engine for the multiplication of dissenters; but this prejudice was 
overruled for good, as churchmen were roused to take part in the edu> 
cation of the poor, by the formation of national schools. These were 
therefore established in very many panshes through the kingdom, in 
which it is reported, there are now about 280,000 soKolars taught on a 
similar plan, somewhat modified by Dr. Boll, when recently returned 
from Madras. In tiiese schools the church catechism is used 

The report of the British and Foreign School Society, for the year 
ending May, 1831, appears tt> lie one of the most interesting documents 
of the kind ever published ; exhibiting its various branch operations, 
not only in England anil tiie colonies of Great Britain, but in many 
states of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and the islands of the Great 
South sea, with the general state of education in those countries. From 
this society have originated, nut only the national schools, but many 
others in different parts of the world, among which we must mention 
the “Society fi»r Promoting the Education of the Poor in Ireland,” 
called tlie Dublin “ Kildare- Street Society,” which had, in 1829, 1,663 
schools on its list, containing 124,449 scholars. This society has re- 
ceived a grant of money annually from parliament.— 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN TEMPERANCE SOCIFTY. (See 
Temperance Society ) 

BRITISH SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE RELIGIOUS PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THE REFORMATION. In 1828, was formed, “the 
British Society for Promoting the Religious Principles of the Reforma- 
tion ” This society has a social regard to the prevalence of the Ro- 
man Catholic profession in England and Ireland; and it proposes^ by 
education, Scripture readers, miscellaneous publications, and public or 
local discussions, to excite public interest in the controversy, to diffuse 
information on the subject, and thus to destroy the influence of the 
priests, and convert the Catholic population to the doctrines of the 
Holy Scruilures How much better is this than persecution ! The 
receipts oi liio society, (i>r 1830, were 2,984 pounds — Ttmpsov. 


C. 


CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION SOCIETV. hi lS2a, tlw ‘ CliriMian 
Instruction Society” was formcil It onginsled with some Iwjnevolent 
dissenting minlstem in London, wiio deeply fell the degradation of 
ihoimnds of its Inhabltaiits On a survey, it was found that there 
were only 400 places of w'orsihip in ll«* rnetr«»poliH, half of which be* 
long to the di-iscntors , and that supposing they were attended by an 
average of 1,IK.I0 persons onch, which was fir flroin he*ins the fact, yet 
even then there wouUl iio about a million of the inh.alnlants without tlio 
means of grace' A sorieiy, therefore, wa.-? loiniod by the principal 
dissenters, to carry forward an organized system of vwllitiir liie lanes 
and courts and wretched districts of the metropolis, to estalihsh prayer 
moatings, Sunday schools, and pre.'ichiiig places; and espccmlly to 
distribute religious tracts, by weekly loans Many of the congrega- 
tions In London li.ivt* .nlopiod tlie plani of thiH uorjeiy, and the most 
signal tokens ot ilio divi.io blesrung have ntteaded tbcMo labom of love 
and visits of nu’K y. The i.*port for the year endi ijr May, 1811, .states, 
that “at the present time there are sixty-fii e assorntions, which en- 
gage the iTenevolont attention of 1,173 gratiiitouH vi.siters, who have, 
during the put year, vimed 31,591 families. So that, by your volun- 
tary agency iilonc, ieli"ious tract! mid liooki are now p’aced wUhm 
the reach of ,it loaif 1.50,0(10 individn ils,” “ !Miniodut»*ly connected 
with the ijiimeroiis assoc uitiooH, are to be rninid iniielv-three Hlationa 
for rending the Scriptuic! and pr.iyer Tina society employs a city 
lunsion.iry, whose l.tbors Invc been incalculably beneficial. Many of 
the most eminent minutei.i in the irietropolvi leave co-oporafed in oiii- 
diHir pre.arhiMg, in tents, anil in lectures to mechnnics on the moat mi- 
pnrianl subjects Valuable tiacts, Ac. are published by thi.s eocieiy, 
whose plan.i have been ful.ipted In ni.anv citios and lown.s Iwrlh m Eng- 
land and Ireland lli expenditure, for the year, was 1,487 pounds, ten 
shillings, and eieveu perieo — Timpsou^s Ch. Jtis. 

UIIUISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, SoeiiJTV for Promotino (See 
SooiKTY for Promotino Ohrihtian Knowledgf ) 

CHRISTIAN KNOWLRlKiiC, Sooiety for Piiomotino in thr 
Hiohi.anos ano Ihi. VNDb OP SeoTCAvn In 1709, at Edinburgh, 
there was formed the *• Sx.iety fur Piotiiuimg Christian Knowledge in 
the Highlands and Islands of ScoHand ” Tins was sanctioned by the 
general asaemidy, and collections were made for its auppon (topics 
of the proisviod plans hpin g circulated, largo subscriptione wore afford- 
ed, and quoen Anno issmsl hor royal procinmatioii In He favor, and her 
letters iwlent, under tim great seal of Scotland, for erecting it into a 
corporation. Schools m the Higtilaiula, and various other meaiie wore 
employed; hni they aiTirdod asdsttmee aho to the Siia.piehannah and 
Delawaro Indians in America Bralnf»rcl was one of their misalonariee, 
or greatly aupportod by ibom; and Iim ilineraut labors, and evangell* 
ral auccess, m bringing guilty men m eniiiraco the salvation of Jesue 
Chriat, have scarcely ever been eu r passed.— TVmiwen ‘ 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. In IStS, “the Church Mis- 
sionary Sotnely” commenced Aiouscd by wltnosalng the active zeal 
of other denominations of Christians, several pious churchmon united 
to form this histitution, for the extension of the gospel under the forma 
of the church of England. This society manifested but liiUe zeal for 
several years ; and, being discountenanced by the prelates and dignita- 
ries of the churcli, its labors were incoosidorablo. Two missionaries 
were at length obtained from Cternnny, and they departed from Eng- 
lamito Western Africa, In March, 1804. Three more were sent forth 
In 1806. Tlie Soosoo country and th^ '^uliomshore. In the neighbor- 
hood of Sierra Leone, were the first stations of this society ; but both 


were afterwards ub<mdoned, and the mission established at Sierra 
l..eonc. In 18(J9, two mis-slonaries were sent to New Zealand, at the 
recommendation of Mr. Marsden, chaplain of New South Wales. Be- 
fore 1811, the efforts of this society had lK*en exceedingly Inefficforit; 
but in that year, the Kev. Melville Horne, late chaplain to the colony 
of Sierra Leone, preached the annual sermon before the society, ifom 
which It appears, that not one Englishman had engaged in the i^rk. 
He says, “Sorry am I to say that the clergy, and the clergy alone, 
decline the Cl OSS • Wlien not one clergyman will arise m the cause 
of the Redeemer, what is to be said ? Have you, my honored breth- 
ren, ill Afrira, or in the Kust, one English clergyman who serves as a 
missionary?” Having tboii directed Ids hearers to contemplate the 
zeal of the dissmilcrs, he appeals to them,— “ Have Carey and the 
Baptists had more forgiven than we, that they should love more? 
Have the fervent Methodist-? and patient Moravians been extortionate 
publicans, ilini they should expend their all m n cause which wo de- 
cline? Have our Imlspendcnt brethren persecuted the church, that 
they should bo now much more zealous m propagating the faith which 
they once destroyed The appeal was not in vam ; the Church Mis- 
sionary scM’iety has, since that period, been making considerable pro- 
gieas ; having not only German agents, but muriy Englishmen, who 
receivi* ordnuttion Irorn the bishop ofLondon, ns his diocese is regarded 
aus extending to ^nost ol the foreign colonies. Much aitoniiori has 
been directed by this society to schools In India; where Messee, a 
converted Moimmmodan. began scriptural instruction, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gowie, a chaplain of Calcutta, m 1812, In 1814, two Ger- 
mail missionaries were sent from England to Madras, and from that 
perimt others have been sent succos.sively to various places. The 
schools established by this society have engaged the greater degree of 
the attention of its agents; and they have Vieen of incalculable benefit 
to the rising generation. In their labors, this society has found worthy 
coadjutors in some of the chaplains of the East India company, and in 
some others; yet still, the cninbroiis machinery of the churcli of Eng- 
land IS observed to be ill adapted to the niissinnary cause ; and tho 
successes of this society have not been considered equal to what might 
have been expected from its expenditure.— 

COLONIZATION SOCIETY, American. The principal origina- 
tors of this society, were the late Dr. Finley, of New Jersey, Rev. Sa- 
muel J. Mills, Gen. Mercer, of Virginia, and a few others of a kindred 
spirit. Its otjjoct hi, as its name imports, and as is mentioned in the 
second article of tho conatltution, “to promote and execute a plan of 
colonizing (with their consent) tho free people of color residing in our 
country, in Africa, or such otlnr place as congress shall deem most 
expedient.” The income of the society is about ro,000 dollars annually, 
ana it has received the approbation and countenance, not only of dis- 
thigitished individuals, but of most of the state governments throughout 
the Union. Application for assistance has been made to the general 
government, but none has yet been granted. Auxiliaries have been 
formed in sixteen states, and Maryland has granted 200,000 dollars 
from her state treasury, to enable her free hlacks to remove to Africa. 
The society have succeeded in forming a colony on the western coast 
of Africa, which is in a prosperous condition, as the society representa 
The territory procured extends 200 miles on the ccHist, and 140 in the 
interior. Tho population of the colony is about 2000, and is continually 
increasing. A system of government, and also of education, him been 
established. Churches are provided for religious worship. 

The expense of an emigrant's passage to Liberia is Vy some 6«tl- 
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mated at twenty dollare; by others from twonty-hve tothirty-fivo dol- 
btre. JMtatiumieskms have been nuaieroua, and are increasing. SliU 
the slave-trade is active, notwitlwtandlng all that has been done to 
suppress it. Not less than 60,000 Africans, it is said, were carried 
into slavery in 1831, — Hon. James Madison, president; Rev. R. R. 
Gurley, secretary ; Richard Smith, Esq,, treasurer. The seat of its 
operations is the Pistrici of Columbia.— Cogsise/f’s Harhingtr of the 
JnilleHitiwn. 

CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. In 1818, the " Continental Society’* 
was formed, the object of which is stated to be, to assist local native 
ministers in preaching the gospel, and in distributing Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and religious publications over the continent of Eur^ ; but 
without the designM' establishing any distinct sect or riarty. That the 
acknowledgment or the doctrine of the Holy Trinity be indispensable 


to constitute a inomber of thia society ; and ihatgoveinors, and clergy- 
men, and dissenting mmisiera, who arc mombers of this society, be 
entitled to attend and vote at nil meetmirs of the committee.’* There 
is dilflculiy in exhibiting a statemcni of the operations of the Continen- 
tal society, because a measure of secrecy is required, on accininl of 
the jealousy of tiie European govermtu’uis In agency, however, is 
considerable, and its exTOndilure m the year ending April, 1831, was 
2,306 pounds, nineteen snilliiigs, and seven pence. 

CONTINENTAI. SOCIETY, Baptist This society was formed in 
London, June 22, 1631. It originated in the belief that a society which 
would effectually operate in spreading the gospel, should have mis- 
sionaries qualified to administer ordinances and establish churches. 
The present number of laborers employed on the continent by this 
society is not known. — Allen'H IJajK Register. 


D. 


DANISH SOCIETY FOR SENDING MISSIONARIES TO INDIA. 
In 1705, a “ Society for sending Missionaries to India’* was estubiished 
by Frederic IV., king of Denmark, at the suggestion of one his chap- 
lains. The design was to make known the gospel of Christ among 
the Malabar Indiana on the coast of Coromandel. Application was 
made to the celebrated professor Frank, for suitable agents educated 
under him at Halle. The mission in reality had partly originated with 
him, and two young men of sound learning and afiostolic piety were 
found ready to enter upon the work of their Savior Bartholomew 
Zeigonbaig and Henry Plutacho were the first missionaries. On their 
voyage these devoted men studied the Portuguese and the Malabar 


languages, and were soon cnaliicd to commence preaching to the 
natives : sonic of whom, in a short period, embraced the gospel of 
Christ. They prepared a dictionary and grammar in the Malabar lan- 
guage, into winch they succeeded in translating the New Testament. 
These they printed, witii many oilier liooks which they enmpoBed for 
their followeis, Thism:wion received great supnorl from ihe English 
society ftir tlie Propagallon of the Gospel, by whom a printing esu* 
blishment was furnished, with a German printer. Our limits will al- 
low U.S only to say, they were eminently and extensively useful. 
Scliwartz was one of their most disliiiKUiihed missionai les. (I^o 
ScHWAUTZ ) — Timpson's Ch. Ilis. 


E. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY, (Amehican ) Thij society, which is Iho 
first of its class, owes its origin to tlie pressure whicli was felt in conse- 
quence of the necessity of a greater and more rapid supply of “pious 
and learned ministers.’* The first meeting in relation to it was held in 
Boston, July, 1816, and consisted, lies ides “ the few iiulivltluaU” who 
called It, of the clergymen of the neigliboring towns It was princi- 
pally for consultation, and rosullcd ordy in the conclusion, that it was 
best to have a society, and in the appointinonl of a conimiliee of six 
clergymen and four laymen to draft a consiiiutlon, and report at an 
adjourned meeting, to bo held in B<Htou the August following. Ac- 
cordingly, August 29, IHl.TI, the niouting assenihlcd, composed of about 
fifty. At this lime the Anuuican Kdiu alion .'Society was formed Tlu* 
first reception of lieneficiaries was lu March, l'"'l(> The Miueiy wa.s 
incorporated the 4th of December following Since this nine it hini 
been Us purpose to suffer no young man worthy and desirous of its pa- 
tronage, aua willing to receive il according to its rules, to fail of an 
education through want of pecuniary mpdn.s' 

The plan of the society n.s to the conditions on which beneficiaries 
have been allowed to receive its assisiuncu, has undergone some 
changes in the progress of experience, till now it is believed to bo as 
nearly perfect as, considering the nature of the, case, it jirnliably over 
will he. Its first plan was (n furnish money to beneficiaries without 
any obligation to relund it either in wiiole or in jiarl lii 1820, it le- 
quired an obligation to refund one lialf the ainoimt received : and since 
1826, It has required an obligation to refund the whole, and that with 


interest, aflei n Mutable liiiic in which to pay it, sub.ieqmMit to the com- 
pletion of the beneficiary’s education, and hw eniranco on the active 
duties of Ins profe-ssion 

In 1826, it was found necessary to secure the wlmle services of some 
one to the inicre.sts of the society, nnd the Kev. Eiias Uoriielius was 
elected its permanent secrelnry ami gemral agent The whole nimi- 
lier of beneficiarie.s assisted liy the society up to Unit tune was 641, and 
the total receipts $121, 70',!. 

In 1827, the Pie-shyienan Education society l»ecamc connected with 
the American Education bociety, and two general agencies wi're esla- 
bltshed, one at Cincinn.oi, Ohio, and the other at JIudsun, in the same 
stale. In 1828, the conqMrts o’" s(»cicty’s patiomige, wh'th hul lu- 
tlierto iieen confined to lieneficru les m the nduleimo and collegiaio 
course only, was exleiided .so ins to iiccoini nodate the necc-sAHies ol stu- 
dents alike III all the heveral Mages of odiicution fimn the Comii'cnce* 
rnenl to the close ol iheir .stmlie'* 

There are branch socn'iieh in various parts of ihc country. The sm 
ciety IS wholly catholic m its piinciple ; beMowing iiairouaca on all of 
evangelical senlimeols, wlai, in accordance wub its rule.s, and with 
fluitaiile (|ualtficaUon'i, apjily for itsa.ssHtiuice.- CoghtoHl's Jlarinnger 
of the ]\hUenuium 

EVUCA TION SOCIETY, Noutueiin BApriRr. (See Nokthekn 
Baptist Eoucation Sociktv ) 

ENGLISH HOMI-: MISSIONARY SOGIKTY. (Sec Home Mib- 

hlONAKV SOl XBTV ) 


G, 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S BOARD OF hllSSlONS. The general 
assembly of the Pfesbyierian cliurch has aboaid of missions, •■med 
in 1818 Its principal operations arc domestic In 18.32. the number 
of Its missionaries was 226, who liad pp.rformed, m all, 164 yoar.s of la- 
bor The number of Sabbath schools ui the congregations, assisted hv 
tho board, is from 12.000 to 16, (KM). This is the more interesting, as 
these congrcg.atutiis arc principally in the soulherii and we.stPrirj)arls x»f 
our country Hopeful coavcreions, during the yeiu. were 2.(KKi. The 
amount of funds employed by the lK»ard was 20,132 dollars aud twenty- 
one cents — Cogswell's TTnrhhtgcr. 

GKNh:RAL ASSEMBLY’S BOARD OF EDDCA'nON. (See Edu- 
cation Society, American ) 

GENERAL TRACI* SC)UIETY, Baptist. Tins society was organ- 
ized at the city of Washington, February 2r>, 1824. In December, 
1826, the sociow removed the seat of its operaiiona to Philadelphia, on 
account of the facilities there afforded for irnmnUiale and ready trans- 
portation to the depositories and 8ocictie.s in every part of the Union. 
Its receipts in 1831 were 6,126 dollars. It has alrcauy published about 
27 million pages of tracts. 

The following exhibits a brief view of the society's progress, from its 
formation, in 1824, to December 1, 18^:— 
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GENERAL UNION FOR TIIE OBSERVANCE OF THE FAD- 
BATH hi May, 1828, a convention of mmiatera and dislinguislied lav - 
men, from difisreKit parts of the country, convened at New York tor 
the purjjose, fonned a society under this name The oh|eci was to 
eccure in this way Itie co-operation of all Ihe frienda of ilic Sabbath 
throughout tlie country, In one combined effort to raise tlie earn iity of 
the day, and cause it, among Clirisllans at least, to be bettor obhcrved, 
--Cogswell's Harbinger of the Millennium. 


H. 


HOME MIfSSTON SOCIE'rY, (Asixrioan Baptist ) Tliis society 
was organized April 27, 1832, in the city of New York, Its great ob- 
ject is declared to be the preaching of the gospel to every creature in 


our country, its chiot allcnlion at pieacnt is directed to the wide- 
spread valley of the west. All the executive inisiness of the society is 
performed hy a conunutee appointed iry the officers and life directors. 
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Any annual contribution conatitutaa a memlior ; thirty dullara a mem- 
ber for life ; and one hundred dollare a director for life. The Baptiet 
•tate conrontione and domestic missionary societies, throughout the 
Union, have become auxiliary, and co operate with It. The first year 
i 10,000 were contributed, and about fifty missionaries employed. In 
1834, ninety two misstonarics and asfents were employed, and the 
society's resonrbos were incraaslnf. Hon. Homan Lincoln, of Boston, 
is president, Rev. Jonathan Going, D. D. secretary, and William Colgate, 
treasurer. The centre of its operations is in the city of New Turk.— > 
IT. S. Bapliat Annual Regiaier. 

HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, (RaftrsT.) In 1797. the « Bap- 
tist Home Missionary Society** was formed, to supply the destitute vil- 
lages of Britain with the means of evangelical instruction ; and its la- 
bors have been gre<U and nrospernus. The society has progressively 
advanced. Its report for 1S30 states, that the Baptist home missionary 
society ** supports, in a great degree, thirty six missionaries, and ii ex- 
tends aid to more than flfly itinerant and village preachers, whose 
voices are heard from the principality of Wales to the opposite shore; 
and from the Land’s End almost to the Orkneys,’* The same report 
mentions 236 Sunday sctiools supported on the Home Missionary sta- 
tions of this society. The expenditure of this society, in its operations 
for the year ending May, 1830, was about S0,0fK).— Ttw/isow. 

HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY^ (Enolibh.) In 1819, the 
" Home Missionary society” was instituted. Its design is the ” Evan- 

g iiization of the unenlightened inhabitants of the towns and villages of 
real Britain, by preaching the gospel, the distribution of religious 
tracts, and the 09tablishmenl of prayer meetings and Sunday schools, 
with every otlier scriptural method for the accomplishment of this im- 
portant object ” The necessity for the Homo Missionary society is 
evident to every intelligent Christian, and amply proved by the re 
markable documents in its reports, and from tnc clerical lestimon ten 
In the “review of England in the niiictaenth century ” To detail 
the beneficial operations of this society, is altogether impossible in this 
place, but it appears to have the strongest claims uiKiri the patriots of 
Britain It has received the generous support of some pious inetnliers 
of the church of Engliiud, ami from several of the evangelical clergy 
The report for the year ending March, 1831, states, “ the society em- 
ploys thirty-five mi!isionaric.s ; in addition to whom, there are alKwi 
twenty pastors and slated ministers, who devote a portion of their time 
to the objects of this society. There are, in all, sixty agents, who em- 
ploy every pracllcalilu mode of commtmicating religious instruction, 
by schools, by the distribution of tracts, and by regular preacbttig 
They have 2()() villages, iiml not fewer than 4lKkl children under their 
care, in a population of neiarly 20(J,<KMI souls. Appeals the most af- 
fecting are continually being made, from ile.stitute hamlets of the 
country, for evaiigelical laborers; by which the society has lieen in- 
duced to exceed their funds The treasurer has received, during the 
past year, 4,‘.K)9 pounds, and four shillings, and paid 4,900 pounds , but 
the society is still indebted not less than 7(K» pounds. CKhI has gra- 
ciously blessed the operations of the Home Missionary society, so that 
many flourishing churches have been formed, some of whom support 
their own pastors without any pecuniary aid from the society; but its 
claims upon the liberality of British Christian patriots are urgent and 
imperative, to assist iii recovering the peasantry from that state of ig- 
norance and crime, which is fearfully developed by the country gaol.'i 
and prisons, and special commissions.” 

HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, (American.) The Connecli- 
ciit Missionary society was formed June 21, 1798. the general as- 
sociation of the stale, that body constitutes itb df the Missionary society 
of Connecticut. The great field of its operations has been the Ohio, 
called New Connecflciit, or the Western Reserve. It has lussisled in 
establishing about 400 churches. 

In 1799, tile M-iasaciiusctls Missionary society was established. In 


1816, the Domestic Missionary society waa formed , but was united to 
the former in 1827. The United society is now aiaillary to the Ame- 
rican Home Missionary society. 

The American Home Missionary society was formed in New York, 
May 10. 1826. It was instituted with the concurrence of other domes- 
tic missionary societies, and sustains the general character of a parent 
institution to them all. 

The whole number of ministers employed by this society, during the 
year (1832-1833,) according to its annual report, was 606, which » an 
increase of iiioety-nine since last year. These have labored, either as 
missionaries or agents, in 601 congregations missionary districts, or 
fields of agency, in twenty-one of the United States and territories, and 
in the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada ; AU being settled as 
pastors, or employed as stated stipplies in singl^ongregations : 137 
extending their labors to two or three congiegationa each ; and fifty- 
eight, including agents, Iwlng employed on larger fields. 

Of the missionaries and agents thus employed, 397 were in commis- 
sion at the commencement of the year , 241 of whom have been re- 
appointed, and are still in the service of the society. The remaining 
2(19 have been now apiioiutments since the last anniversary ; niaking, 
in all, 606. 

The amount of ministerial labor reported as having been performed, 
within the year, is 416 years and nine months 

The numimr reported as added, within the year, to the churches 
aided, has been 6041 ; viz. 1767 by letter, and 4^ by examination, on 
profession of their faith. 

Owe hmifired and o9ie of the churches aided have been lilessed with 
special revivals of religion ; and the number of hopeful conversions 
reported, (the larger portion of whom are not embraced in the reported 
addiiions to the churches,) is 3435 ; making the probable number of 
conversions, untinr the labors of these missionaries within the year, about 
70(M). 

The number of Saltlialh cchools sustained, during the whole or a part 
of the year, under tiie ministry of these missionaries, is 770 ; embracing 
31,140 scholars. 

The number of Bible classes reported, as conducted by the misstnnd- 
ries ibemaclvcs, ha.s 378 ; embracing 11,196 pupils of all ages. 

The tuimbe.r of subscribers to the principle of crilire abs^iiiience from 
the use of intoxicating drinks, reported in the congregations aided, is 
63,746, which is 17,:i*H more than the number repnrled last year 

It appears that the missionaries of this society have increased, in 
seven years, fiom 169 to 606, and the congregatinus and missionary 
districts annnally aided In their support, have increased from 196 to 
861 These missiondnes have labored in the service of the society, the 
full amount of 1776 years. Under their rniiiislry, 1 7,679 souls have 
been reported as added to the churches on profession of their faith, 
witliui the last six years They have also rcportctl, each year, from 
10, (KK) to .31,498 children instructed iii Sabbath schools, and from 2000 
to 11,080 In Bible classes ; while, according to their ability, they have 
lieen efficient helpers in every good work whlcii has claimed the ullon- 
tion of the l>enevolent on the fields of iholr labor. 

It may be added to the foregoing, that Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and some other states, have elikient home missionary sia'ielies 
wiihiu their limits All the societies alxivc named arc Congrega- 
tionalists The general assorialioii of the Presbyterian church has 
also a iKiard of missions, formed in 1818 Its principal operations 
are domestic. In 1832 the number of its missionaries was 226, who 
had performed, in all, 164 years of labor. The number of Rabliutii 
BCbiads in the congregations, assisted by the board, is from 12,000 
to 15,000. This IS the mure interesting, as liiese congregations are 
principally in the southern and western ixirls of our country. Hopeful 
cunversion.s during the year, wore 2000. Tlic amount of funds em- 
ployed by the board was 20,132 dollars.— CogairvU. 


I. 


IRtSH EVANGF.I.ICAl, SOCIETY. In ISll, tlio “Irish Evanwli- 
cal Society” was formed in l^oridoti The design of it is declared U» lie 
“ to promote the preaching of the gospel in Irofand, by maintaining an 
ovangehcal academy for the ediiralion of native and other studeots, 
and by assisting pasmrs and iimeranl preachers in the various and 
important lalwra of the Christian mini-rtry,” The fundamental princi- 
ple of this society is declared to lie, that “ as its sole desire is to enlarge 
the kingdom of our Savior, it will not direct its exertions to the exalta- 
tion of sects, or the establishment of parlies ; but will leave to the con- 
gregations that may be collected, the choice of their own mmle of 
worship, and the formation of their own churches.” This society lia.H 
been the means of extensive and incalculable good, in educating piou.s 
young men for the ministry, and in supporting them while laboring to 
gather churches in different parts of the country. The rcjxirt of the 
year ending May. 1831, ststes, “the society’s agents are fifty -seven; 
nine pastors of churciica, who perform itinerant services; ilReen mi- 
nisters, entirely supported by the funds of the society, and constantly 
engaged m its service ; eleven missiunaries. in the English or Irish 
language, who travel through extensive districts ; and twenty-two 
Scripture readers and exposiuirs, ctiiotly engaged in a course of domi- 
ciliary Christian instruction The agents last named are ciiicny em- 
ployed in connexion with ilie former, to whom they prove the most 
valuable auxiliaries.” The expendiinre of the post ye,ir was 3769 
pounds, six shlllir^, and five pence. The society has a committee 
of managemen t in D ublin. — Timpaon. 

IBlSlf SOCIETY. In 1816, the “ Irish Society” was formed, the 
design of which is “to Instruct the native Irish, wVio still use their ver- 


nacular laiigu.igc, liow to employ it as tiie means for obiaitiing an accu- 
rate knowledge of English; amf, for this end, as also for their ame- 
lioration, todisiribnle among them the Irish version of the Ii?cripluree 
liy urchiiisUup Daniel and l>ishop Bedell, the Irish Prayer Book where 
acceptable, and such other books as may be necesaary ft>r school- 
books 7*/mp.von. 

IRISH SOCIETY, (Baptist ) In 181 4, the “ Bapliat li ish Society” 
was liislitiited for proinoiing Uio gospel in Ireland, by employing itine- 
rants. estphlisiiing schools, and distributing Bibles and tracts, ouher 
gratuitously or at reduced prices. Great success has attended the 
operations of this society up to this periiltd ; 100,000 children and adults 
have been taught to read the Scriptures; and the report of the year 
ending May, 1831, states, “ that in the evening schools for adults more 
than 700 men have, during the past winter, been taught to read tho 
Scriptures iti Irish or English. The number of scholars now amounts 
to upwards of HfMIO.” There are fifty Irish Scripture readers, and six 
Bngltsh niinisten? in Ireland, in tho service of the socie^, and during the 
year the agents of the society have distributed 1630 English and Irish 
Bibles ana Testaments, besides first knd second spelling books in the 
schools, amounti^ to 4899 copies. The exiionditure of the year was 
aiiout $13,000.— TVmnson. 

IRISH SOCIETY OF LONDON. In 1832. the “ Irish Society of 
London” was formed, as an auxiliary to the Irish society of Dublin ; 
besides which, some attention has been paid to the native Irish residing 
In London; and m June, 1830, a public meeting was held to establish 
the Irish society’s church fund. The receipts of this society, for the 
vear ending April, 1830, were 1632 pounds, five shillings, and twe pence- 
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JEWS, SOCIETY FOR PRuMOTIMO ClIRlSTIANITir among thjs 
In 1808, ihe Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews*' 
WAS formed. It was instituted by several de voted ministers and pri- 
vate Christians of difTerent denominations, under the patronage of the 
duke of Kent. Its labors were manifestly sanctioned by the God of 
Abraham, in blessing the invitations to the Hebrews to behold Jesus 
(’hrist as the prcipised Messiah. 8cho<ils were estahlialied in Spital- 
fichls, London, and the Jews' chapel was cmened in that vicinity. In 
18)3, the Episcopal chapel was erected in Bethnel Green, attached to 
which various other buildings were raised, fur the more convenient 
prosecution of the desired objects. But the society being heavily In 
debt, several affluent churchmen engaged to take the whole responsi- 
bility, if the dissenters would relinquish their claims upon a share of 
its direction ; to which they consented. The society is now supported 
principally by members of the church of England, having two of ths 
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I, AMES' HIDERfnAN FEMALE SCHOOL SOCIETY. In MM, 
the “ Liulirs' Hibernian Feiniile Schcwl stHUety” commenced. Si'riptural 
instniciiou is the course pursued by this am lely , smd its lieuelits have 
been rcmarknlily great, not only m sowing the seed of God’s* word, but 
in ilu* saving conversion of some to the knowledge and faith of Christ. 
The report for the yeai IMdl states, ‘ tlte mimlier of children in the 
schools IS 1 1,47(1, of which there is almut an equal number of Roman 
Catholics and ProUistanls " The expenditure of the society, for tliat 
year, was 2,445 pounds and nine shillmga 

LONVON HIBERNIAN SOCIETY In 1806, the “ London Hi 
burnian Society” was instituted This is an invaluable institution, the 
design of which is the scriptural education of the poor in Ireland, bv 
day, Sunday, and adult schools, and Scripture readers. The year end- 
ing May, 1831, presented returns of schools in thirty different counties 
in Ireland, in number 1,595, in which there were enrolled 85,765 
scholars. The average attendance is alHiut two thirds of the whole, 
aiul aiioul one iialfof them are Roman Catholics "The only books 
supplied hy the society arc two .spelling liooks, and the Holy Scriptures 
of tile atllhorizod version, in English ; and an Irish speUIng-hoofc, and 
the H<*ly Si’.ripturos of Inshop Bedell’s and archbishop Daniel’s ver- 
sion, in Irish All the scholars, of sutlicieiil age, read and commit to 
inoinory the Holy Scriptures The scholars are inspected publicly 
once a quarter, and the teachers are paid only for tinw scholars who, 
on inspection, exhiiiit the required proficiency The gross di.sbiirse- 
merits of last year were 8.135 pounds ; llie number of scholars may be 
taken at 7(J,()00; this gives two shillings and five pence per head, 
without allowing any thing for Scripture readers, salaries of agtMiis, 
&c If the Sunday scholars, adult scholars, Irish classes, See., arc left 
nut of the account, and llie whole sum sunposed to lie expended on 
5J, 4.52 day scliolars, it would give three snillmgs each scholar The 
real average expense to the society of each .scholar is, therefore, mucli 
ies.s than /Aree shillings per arntnm Thu society h generously 
siipplieil with the Scripiiires liy grants from the Bible society Tiie 
report of 1831 slates, "The coininitlco are again called upon to ac- 
knowledgelhe renewed liheraiity of the Britwh and Foreign Bible soi i- 
oiy, which, in addition to the munificent grant, announced at your last 
meeting, of 10,0(10 English Bibles, and 20,000 Testaments, has since 
cheerfully placed at your disposal 1000 Iri.**!! Te.stam<‘nt.s Tit/mvon 
LONDON ITINERANT SOCIETY In 1696, tiie "London Itine- 
rant Society” was forme.d This was instituted to supply the means of 
religions instruction to the destitute villages willnn fifteen miles of the 
tneiropolts. Many Sunday sciio^ils have been osiablishrd in neglected 
hamlets, and supplied with teachers and hooka by this society. Be- 
.sides, the more gifted teachers have officiated as Scripture readers and 
preachers; and numerous congregations, at present enjoying settled 

S irs, originated in the agency of this more humble society. In 
, sevontoen preaching stations were reported, as regularly supplied 
hy this institution, whose receqits were 429 pounds, and its expeiidl- 
luro, in rents of schools, Sec , about the siirne amount 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. In 1795, the "London Mis 
siotmry Society” was formed. This was a noble expression of Chns- 
ti.in iienavolence, in which were united sevoral lilierdl-minded clergy- 
men and the principal ministers of the Independent denomination, with 
several of the Scotch secession, and of the Calvinistic Mciliodisis At 
thnir first annual meeting, in May, 1796, it was resolved, that, "to 
prevent, If possible, any coiuse of future dissension, it is iloclared to be 
a fun Jamental principle of the Miasiotidry society, that its design is not 
Presbyterianism, Independency, Episcopacy, or any other form of 
church order ; but the glorious gospel of the blessed God to the heathen • 
leaving the converts to the Scriptures for cluirch government ” This 
society originated in a great measure with Dr. Edward Williams, an 
Independent minister of Birmingham, pulillshing an address to his bre 
thren in the ministry, in the Evongelical Magazine, in 1794, established 
in that year By this address, tin* servants of Gwl wore led to take 
measures for this instrtulion, Dr. Williams, Dr Ilawcis, Dr. Bogue, 
Mr. Eyre, Mr. Rowland Hill, Mr. Matthew Wilkes, were among its 
founders The South Sea tsiaiids were the station first chosen, and 
thirty missionaries were sent in the ship Duff. They wore received by 
the natives of Tahiti with expressions of delight; but nearly twenty 
years they labored with but little success ; when, at once, the divine 
blessing descended, and the whole population of sevoral islands re- 
nounced idolatry, destroyeeji their idols, and embraced Christianity ; 
multitudes of them in spirit and in truth. The work of God’s grace 
continued to spread, and native teachers were raised up as mUsiona- 
rios to other and remote islands. To give a worthy account in this 


bishops for patrons. ITtey have a missionary serfflnar;^ in which 
“ there have been five students during the past year. The present 
numlier of missionaries. In immediate' connexion with the society, la 
thir^, be.side.s three, who are engaged in India under the inspection of 
the Madras committee Of these, ten are of liw Jewish nation. There 
are, also, five other individuals, at present, engaged as teachers in the 
Jewish schools in the grand duchy of Posen ; making a total of thirty* 
eight missionary agents engaged in promoting tiie oiyects of this socra- 
ty ” The principal fields of missionary labor, besides EnglRpd, ore 
various parts of Europe, where Jews arc numerous. Tiie total receipts 
of thus society, during fhe jiast year, were 14,144 pounds, seven shifi 
lings, and nine |)ence But it has been lilierallv assisted by grants of 
Hebrew Bibles and Testaments from the British and Foreign Bible 
society (See the article Jews) — Timpson , Guodiich'a Church 
Hiatoi y 


S lace is impossible; of the abidillon of iilolairy, infanticide, and other 
estrudive abominations, as well as of the prevalenco of religion among 
these once brutalized pnsans The African isljiuls, liut especially 
South Africa, has lieeii marvclloualy blessed by means of tiie agents of 
this society , and llie benefits of the Bniisb constilnlion have been ex- 
tended to the enslaved Hottentots, and other nations of Africa, by the 
exertions of Dr Philip Tlie East Indies have many .successful laborers 
from tins society , and an Anglo Chinese college has lieen established by 
Dr Morrison, Dr Milne, and their colleagues, at Malacca, destined to 
be an inralculahle blessing to the East China has l>een blessed by the 
mtutairy of Dr. Morrison who, with the assistance of Dr Milne, has 
translated the whole of the Holy Scriptures into Chinese, and compiled 
a dictionary and grammar of that difflcult language. This has been 
considered the noblest work of any uninspired writer, or of any agent 
in the church of God since the days of the apostles This translation 
of the word of God opens the treasures of immortal life througli Christ 
to nearly one-tliird of the population of the earth Various other trans- 

lations of the Scriptures nave been made by the missionaries of this 
»>oiety, the particulars of winch we cannot here detail 
" The .society employs, besides, more than 400 schoolmasters, assis- 
tants, &c. Native churches fifty four; communicantB, 4,5.57 ; schools, 
44S ; scholars, 27,257, printing establishments, thirteen, from nine of 
which have been punted 250,000 books, mcluding 31,500 portions of 
Scripture ; ami from eleven -Aatioris 1 13,237 copies of books have been 
pul in circuialUm during the past year 
"Rereljrts, nearly 37^500 pounds ; ex|)enditures, 41,600 pounds An 
income or 4.5,600 pounds is nnreasary to sustain the society’s opera- 
tions, on their present scale, while calls for help from the South seas, 
India. Spanish .America, Sec are numerous, loud, and urgent ” — Jh. 
I.ONI)ON PEACE SOCIETY (See Pracb Socibty ) 

LONDON, PORT OF, SOCIETY. (See Port op Lonoon Soci- 

BTY ) 

I,ONDON RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. (See Tract Socibty, 
LoNnoN IIblioious ) 

LONDON SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY This society had its 
origin in the di.sc.overy of nn luiercsimg fact, in the year 1816. It was 
fimnd at this lime that the master of a collier, lying in the Thames, was 
accustomed to have inornmg and evening prayers on board his vessel, 
to which he invited the crew's of other vessels lying m the neighbor- 
h»H>d At the same lime many seamen were out of employ, having 
l»een dwcliarged on the close of the then late, war between the United 
Stale'} an<l Great Britain, and rmt a few of them were m circumstances 
of dislrcHM, which excited greatly the sympathy of the benevolent and 
humane The inquiry arose, what could be done, and the meeting con- 
tinuing on iHtard the collier, in 1817, a man who had been to sea in 
early life, but was then a inmisier of the gospel, understanding the 
rase, r^-Holvcil on altetiding him.wlf. He accordingly did attend ; upon 
which, becoming much mieresleil, as the worship was about to cltwe, 
he introihiced himself to the, meeting, staling his former acquaintance 
with a .seafann? life, and proposing to sustain, if it should be agreeable, 
a regular service among iliem The proffer being gratefully accepted, 
the meeting was continued and enlarged. This led to notoriety, ana 
thiw to the formation, March 13, 1818, of the "I/ondon Seamen’s 
Friend Society ;” a principal olqect of which, on account of the growth 
of the meeting and the reiuctanco of the sailors to go to a common 
churclt, was to provide Ibr them a Bethel ship, where they might feel 
at home and come with frondom Having accomplished its primary 
object, as It soon did, the society found enough still to he done to bene- 
fit the seamen, and they have accordingly continued their operations 
to the spiritual and eternal joy of many souls. The example of the 
metropolis iieing known, it was soon followed in Greenock, Leith, 
Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, and other ports, in which similar societies 
were formed, and have since, continued their benevolent operations.—JA. 

LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. In 1803, the "London 
Siin<l.iy School Union” was formed; the design of which is to stimulate 
Sunday school teachers to greater exertions ; to improve the methods 
of tuition ; to increase the number of Sunday schools; to furnish suita- 
ble books and stulionory at the lowest prices ; and to correspond with 
ministers and others, at home and abroad, for the purpose of promoting 
the establMhinent of Sunday schools, and local Sunday school unions. 
Both the foreign and home success of this society shows that it has 
richly received the divine blessing. 

The annual meeting of this society for 1833 was held at Exeter hall. 
The report commenced with a sketch of the progress of the foreign 
Sunday schools in France. Denmark, Malta, New South Wales, South 
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Africa, AmeHca, Canada, New Brunswick, the West Indies, and Ja- 
malca. In France, the Sunday schools wore stated to be extending 
among the Protestants. In Denmark two schools had been established 
near Cktpenhagen. In Antigua, there are in the Wesleyan Sunday 
schools 1852 scholars; and from Jamaica it is said that the SundaV 
schools at no nertod have afforded such cheering prospects of their 
still greater omcien^ and universal establishment throughout the 
Wanas of the West Indies as at the present moment. The following 
summary of the returns of Sunday schools was given : from London 
auxiliaries, 522 schoola, 6,973 teachers, and 74,878 scholars; Great 
Britain, 7,232 schools, 102,669 toachers, 860,410 scholars: the Sun- 
day School society for Ireland, 2,642 schools, 19,142 teacners, 206,- 
717 scholars; the London Hibernian Society’s Sunday schools, 879 
schools, and 16,430 scholars;— making a total 11,275 schools, 11^,784 
tojuihera, 1,158,354 scholars; and showing on Increase on the last 
year of 329 schools, 12,486 teachers, and 22,915 scholars The sales 
during the past year were stated, from the depository accounts, at 
7,070 pounds, throe shiKIngs, and two pence. 

METHODIST MISSIONS. In 1783, the “Methodist Missions” 
originated, when Mr Wesley, at the conference held at Leeds, declar- 
ed his intention of sending Dr. Coke, and some other preachers, to Ame- 
rica, after the Independence of that country had been acknowledged. 
Mr Wesley says, in a ieiier, dated BristojL September 10, 1784, “I 
have accordinirly appointed Dr, Coke and M^r. Francis Asbury, to be 
joint sui^eriniendents over our brethren in North America; as also 
liichard Whatenat, and Thomas Vasey, to act as elders among them, 
by baptizing and administering the Lord’s supper.” (See Coke.) In 
1817, the “Wesleyan Meihoaist Missionary ^leiy” was organized; 


and since that period its operations have increased, hi many places, 
with most evident tokens of the divine benediction in the convanidoit 
of sinners to God (See next article, and Miamonary Ga^tUnr.) 

METHODIST MISSIONAKY SOCIETY. Tills wn-Jety was instl- 
tuted in 1819. Its object is to assist the several annual conferences to 
extend their missionary labors throughout the Untied States, and other 
countries. The society has mbsionaries among the Cherokee, Choc- 
taw, Creek, Kansas, Green Bay, unci Missouri Indians; embracing 
thirty missionaries, and fourteen schoolmasters. The society has sent 
one missionary, and have appointed two others to the same field. It 
has also fifty domestic missionaries ; including four among the slaves 
in Georgia, and three among those in South Carolina. 

The receipts of the society for the last year, 1882-3, were 16,376 dol- 
lars, and the expenditures 19,587 dollars. — Cogswell. 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Baptist. (See Baptist Mibbionart 

SOOIBTV.) 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Chuhch. (See Chuecr Mibbionart 

SOCIRTV.) 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Lonbon. (See London Mibbionart 
Society.) 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Wesleyan. (See Methodist Missions.) 

MISSIONS, AMERICAN BOARD OF. (See American Board.) 

MISSIONS, AMERICAN BAPTIST BOARD OF. (See Baptist 
Board, American.) 

MORAVIAN MISSIONS. (See Moravians, and the Missionary 
(Gazetteer.) In 1832, the brethren reported seven missions, forty-one 
stations, 209 missionaries, and about 43,600 converts. Their annual 
receipts are about 50,000 dollars.-— Am. Almanac. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE SOCIETY. In 1780, the "Na- 
val and Military Bible Soo.iety” was formed. In that year, a military 
camp was pitched in Hyde Park, on account of the riots in London ; 
when “ a very few plain Christiana,” affocled with the profaneness of 
the soldiers, introduced the gospel among them by conversation and 
prayer, and suggested the propriety of an attempt to supply them with 
Bibles. The noble idea was cherished by a few pious officers, and the 
plan was framed to furnish the whole army and navy with the blessed 
word of God. This society has progressively advanced from “ the day 
of small things,” and has greatly increased. For several years it has 
included in its benevolent regards the seamen of the merchant-ser- 
vice, with “all descriptions of watermen,” and the naval and military 
servants of the East India company. From its commencement to the 
year 1 330, there have been issued 244,477 copies of the Holy Senp- 
lurea, hv the Naval and Military Bible society. — Timpson. 

NORlTHERN BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY It was not a 
contempt of education which prevented the early Baptists from provid- 
ing generally the mean« of literary and theological Instruction. One of 
the first ofTorts made by the denomination, when freed from persecu- 
tion in England by the revolution of 1688, was to yirovide education for 
the ministry. A resolution was passed to that effect, at their first gene- 
ral meeting. In 1089, the same year in which they published their Con- 
fession of Faith This ro.solution was the foundation ofUie celebrated 
Bristol academy. 

The denominalion both in England and in this country have alwap 
regarded personal piety and manifest evidence of a divme call to the 
work, as of the highest conrern, as previously and always, and abso- 
lutely indi8pen.sable These are their settled principles still But 
they have ever pn/ed learning and cultivation of mind, In connexion 
with the former Hence llic liberal endowments of Harvard university 
by Hollis, ill 1722 llrnce the establishment of the Hopewell acade- 
my, in 17.56, and of Brown univcrimy, in 1766, in both which the load- 
ing object was the education of the ministry. Various others followed 
And tne Fhiladt'lphia Warren and Charleston as.soci(itious at an early 
periiKl rai.sed a considerable aninnut of funds for this object, and wore 
in fact, if not in name, edocatiun societies. 

The NortUorn Baplist Education society , under the name of the Mas- 
sachusetts Educalion society, was formed in 1814. Its name was alter- 
ed in 1829. The report for 183.3 states that the whole number of young 
men awisieil by the parent society, during the past year, is 124 ; re- 
ceiveii, during the same period, thirty-nine; dwmissed, twenty-one; 
leaving tlio present number 102. They arc found in the following in- 
stitnlions: Newton theological institution; Hamilton literary and theo- 
logical institution , Brown university ; Walerville college ; Middlebury 
college ; Granville literary and iheoh^gical institution ; New Hampton 
institution; and also ni the following academies and high schools: 
South Reading, Walerville, Middlcborough, Providence, Pawtucket, 
Suffield, Portland, Amherst, Framingham, Hinesburg, and Bennington. 
The parent society and the respective branches have received, during 
the past year, 8,499 dollars, ana ninety nine cents, which exceeds the 


enure receipts of the preceding year by 2,198 dollars and fifty-four 
cents. 

The whole number received from the commencement of the society, 
in 1814, up to 1830, embracing a period of fourteen years, was 129 ; the 
number received from that time to the present period, embracing a 
term of three years, is 114. The whole amount expended during fif- 
teen years, was 20,679 dollars, and eighty-eig^ht cents. The amount 
expended during the three last passed, is 17,095 dollars, and forty-six 
cents If to this estimate We should add the results of the branen so- 
cieties, the product of the three last years would he more than equal 
to all which the society had accomplished since 1830. 

Besides this, there b the New York Baptist Education society, form- 
ed in 1817, wnich founded the Hamilton semina^, now the largest 
Protestant theological institution in the United States, having eight 
professors, and l8(i students. Also the Central Baptist Education so- 
ciety, whose seal is at Philadelphia; the Southern Baptist Education 
society, embracing the southern stales ; and the Western Baptist Edu- 
cation society, embracing the western states, whose seat of operation is 
Cincinnati.— A//ew’e Bap. Rcgislei. 

PEACE SOCIETY. This class of benevolent associations have for 
their object the suppression of war, and the promotion of amicable 
views and friendly conduct among all mankind 

The circumstances and occurrences which have led to their ori- 
gin and history, so far as known, are as follows. A proposition in Lon- 
don for a peace societv, and the formation of a peace society, first in 
New Y’ork, next in Warren county, Ohio, and last In Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, were nearly simultaneous. The proposition in London, though 
not exactly for a peace society, yet virtually amounting to that, was 
made in the Philanthropist for July, 1815 ; the society in Ohio, Decem- 
ber 2, 1815, and the Massachusetts Peace society, J^cember 28, 1815. 

The London Peace society, or “ the Society for promoting Permanent 
and Universal Peace,” was formed m London, July 14, 1816, and the 
Hibernian Peace sneiety, November 11, 1824 Tlie first peace so- 
ciety on the continent was formed in Geneva, in Switzerland, De- 
cember, 1830. The Amoriciin Peace society was formed at New York, 
May, 185^8. 

llie amount of good accomplished by these societies has been con- 
siderable, especially in the way of circulating tracts and awakening 
the attention to the subject of peace Most of llie societies have nu- 
merous auxiliaries, by which information concerning the object of the 
society is diftlised through the community. Besides occa^onal pam- 
phlets which they have published, the societies in this country Wvo 
now for a number of years constantly kept open a communication 
through some periodical; they have also employed agents at different 
times ; and now the American Peace society has a permanent general 
agent and secretary, whose entire services are devoted to the interests 
of the society Its periodical is the Advocate of Peace, published 
quarterly at Hartford, (Conn.) The president is S. V S. Wllaer, Esq,, 
and the corresponding secretary and general agent, William Ladd, Esq. 
— CogsweWs Harbinger of the Millennium. 
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PORT OF IaONDON SOCIETY. In 181.8, the “Port of London 
SpciWy” formed; and with It was united, in 1827, the “Bethel 
Union.” The design of these societies was for “ promoting religion 
among British and foreign seamen,” This society appears, from its 
report for the year ending April, IS31, to employ one missionary and 
four ministers, as its principal agents. It has a floating chapel on the 
river Thames; in which ministers of diflbrent denominations preach 
gratuiiouely In coanexinii with the society’s minlBiers. Bethel meet- 
ings for prayer are held on board those veseels in the river, whose cap- 
tains are pious, or inclined to sanctli>i. the religious improvement of 
their men One of the agents writes, “ I frequently behold five, six. 


and even seven lanterns, the humble but significant sytnliols for divine 
worship and at these meetings, chiefly in the vessels of colliers, he 
says. “ four, five, eix, and more of the eailors engage in prayer.” 
Small libraries are furnished to many ships ; a day school for the chil- 
dren of watermen, an orphan asylum, in which fifty-three children are 
supported and educated, and the Sailor*a Magazine, are connected 
with this eociety, which has been the means of originating other eimilar 
societies at our principal porta, and In America. The expenditure of 
this society, for the year, was 816 pounds, seventeen shillinge, and 
eight pence —Timpson, 

prayer book and HOMILY SOCIETY. In 1812, the 
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^*l*fayer Book and Homily Society” was formed; “the sole object 
of which is the distribution of the authorized formularies of the chutch 
of Bnjfland, both at homo and abroad, in English and in foreign lan- 
guages.” The whole or parts of these formularies have been translated 
mto several languages, and there is reason to believe that their circula- 
tion has been accctmpanied with the divine blessing. The whole 
number of books circulated by the society, from llio first, is, of prayer 
books, 177,215; of its Irwts, 1,450,556. The expenditure of the year 
J830 was 2,235 pounds, eight shillings, and nine iience. — Timpson, 

PRISOxV DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. The leader m this department 
of benevolence must ever be acknowledged to lie the excellent John 
Howard, of Cardingion, England, whn, for a number of tiie last years 
of his life, devoted himself and his fortune to the melioration (»f the con- 
dition of prisoners. From the time of his death m 1790, the cause 
seems to have declined, and comparatively little was aUempted in Eu- 
rope or America, till about ton or iivcivo years ago Of foreign socie- 
ties not much infortnalion h<ui been obtained The London society has 
been in operation about eleven years In 1H27, the receipts were alKiut 
8,000, anil the expenditures about 12,0fin dollars. 

In Ireland an association is formed at Dublin fev tlio improvement of 
prisons; ami prison discinline socielms of this nulure also exist in 
Franco, at Petersburg, iii llussia, the Netherlands, atui in the Prussian 
dominn)n.s. In Germany the subiect is exciting the attention of the 
public. Dr. Juluia, of Hamburg, is much engaged in this cause. 

The Prison Discipline society of this country owes its origin, princi- 
pally, to the Christian enterprise and persevering efforts of the Kev 
Louis Dwight, who, in 1321-2, commoiiceil the investigation of the con- 
dition of the prisons and pcniUniliaries of the United btaios, and nur- 
Kuod It in Rticcpediiie veins, nil Jiinr 30, lft2r#j when the Prison Disci- 


pline society wan (.trned al Boston. Th* object of the society Is " lie 
Improvement of public priaona ” 

Besides the object already mentioned, in relation to which the socie- 
ty has produced a desirable change, there is also the subject ofimpri- 
sonment for debt, and the criminal code of laws generally, towards 
which It has directed successhilly the attention of njgislators, judges, 
a«d jurors. The annual reports of the society embody also a vast 
amount of facts, in relation to tite causes, circumstances, and means of 
prevention of crimes and offences in the community, which cannot be 
found elsewliero —CoffsttelPa Harbinger of the Millennium 

PROPAGATION OP THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, SO- 
CIEI'y FOR (See Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
IN Foreign Parts.) 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, Domestic and Forbion 
Missionary Society op This society is “ composed of the bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal church, and of such other persons as shall 
cnniribul.e, by suliscription, tlireo dollars or more, annually, to the ob- 
jects of the institution, during the continuance of such conlrihulions ; and 
of Bucti as shall conirihute at once thirty dollars, which contribution shall 
constiiule them memliers for life. Clergymen who pay fifty dollars, and 
other persons who pay llX) dollars, at one lime, are denominated pa- 
trons ” The society meets iriennially, at the place at which ihegeiie- 
lal convention of the Protest.int Episcopal church in the United States 
holds Its spsHkwi Tluj pre.«iiding bishop of the church is president of 
the society ; and the other bishops, according to seniority, vlcc-presi- 
denls The other officers are, a secretary, a treasurer, and twont,y-fiiur 
directors, chosen by ballot al each meeting The triennial meeting of 
the society was held m New York, on the 18ih, 19th, 20lh, 22dj 5JCth, 
27th. and 291h of October last —Govdrirh. 
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SABBATH, GENERAL UNION FOR THE OIlSEllYANCF. OF 
THE General IFnion for the Ohsiuivance op tiik Sauuatii > 

SUOrriSH missionary SOOrK’i Y . in 1796, the “SfoUHli 
Missionary Society” was formed; and llnnigh its labors have not liecn 
BO extonsive as tho.se of some others, it has sent forth many v.iluahlo 
missionaries. It 1m.s eleven missionaries; one at Harass, in Russian 
Tartary, one at Astrarlinn, five in the East Indies, and four in tho 
West indies The expenditure of this soriciy for tlie year ending 
March, 1831, was seven thousand four huiKired and ciglity seven 
pounds, four shilliiiiTH, and six ponro. 

SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, (American ) The lOde^t of this 
cla.ssof societies, so far as information Ims been oliuiined, h that of 
Boston. It appears to have boon fotnied anew rmd to have adopted its 
present constitution in January, 182S, lint its first organization was in 
1812. Tho early ohjects of the ftociely were first to distribulo tracts 
among seamen, and secondly to cstabliijh for them a n*gnlar worship 
Of these, tho latter was not accomplislied till 1818, when regular wor- 
ship for seamen was first commenced in tho room under the observa- 
tory on Central wharf, hy tho Rev William Jenks, D, D 
Through the lahons of the Rev Mr. JOastiinrn, who dwtingui&licfl 
himself os tho friend of seamen in Pliiladcljihia, the efforts in their be- 
half in that city are peculiarly iiitere.sting. li i.s tielieve<l, too, Ihey 
were anterior to ilioso in New York, but ibo docuinenis arc not at 
hand from which to state the facts. 

The Society for Promotnnr the Go.sjiel among Seamen at Now Yoik, 
was instituted in January, 1818, and incorporated in April, soon after 
its orGranizalion. It owes its origin prinniially to tiie Rev Ward Smf 
ford, through whose influonco, ih part, n house ol worsinp fu seamen 
was at length provided. This w.n dedicated June 4, I82tl Tiie society 
publishes a monthly periodical, enliiled the Sailoi’.'i Masrszine. The 
income of the society in 1832 was .5,679 dollars HesiduH these hoi le- 
ties, which are some of the most considoralile, there are Reunion’s friend 
Bor.ielio.s in almost all the principal ports in tiie country, from New 
Orleans to Portland Somothuig has linen commenced, too, m behalf of 
liio numerous boafinnn employed on canals and rivers The amount 
of exjmndiiuree in this department of benevolence cannot he accuralch 
BlatetL It is small, liowever, compared with wlial it ought to be 
Besides being remembered in Christian countrie.s, ncanicn am be 
ginning to be romemhorod where Ctinstianity w not known or has hut 
recently been introduced. Mmsionarios have generally Itecn interested 
for them, and two, devoted e^iecially to their cause, have liecn sent out 
by the American Seamen’s Friend Society ; the one. Rev. Mr Al>eel, 
to Cliina; the other. Rev. Mr. Diell, to the Sandwich islands Ano- 
ther is to be' sent to Franco.— Cogsicc/Ps Iftirbingn of the Mih 
lennium, 

SERAMPORE MISSIONS In 1827, the brethren al Serampore 
withdrew from their friends in Englamf. Some niisuuderstandiog had 
existed botwean them, in reference to the tenure on which the promifCH 
at Serampore were held, the college wliicli the brethren there had 
erected, chiefiy for literary objects, and the support required for the 
outsiations connected with Seram tKiru A protracted coiresiKindencc 
took place at different times. Tn March, 1827, a final and amicable 
separaJon took place. The SerainfKuo brctliren have now thirteen 
stations, Serampore, Dum-Dum, Barriporo, Jesaore, Bunsaul, Dacca. 
Assam, Chittagong, Arracau, Diriageporo, Benares, Allahabad, and 
Delhi, with seven subordinate stations There arc scvonleen European 
and Indo British missionaries, and fifl,een native preachers; forty-six 
persons were received into communion in 1829. I'lio annual expense 
of the missions is al>out fifteen thousand rupees Tho college at Sc- 
rampore is In a flourishing state. Tranelations of tlio Scriptures into 

" rt have been mode by 

soaFnr to pro- 

ciety under this title 
was organised In the city of NewYork in 1833, embracing many of the 
most res|>ectahte citizens of our country. Its design is to aid in purify- 
ing the land from tho evils of licentiousness 
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some or the more important languages of the Eai 
the Seranmore missionaries.— 

SEVENTH CJOMMANDMEN^ AMERICAN 
MOTE THE OBSERVANCE OF TIIE. A s» 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. In 
1698, “the SoriHy for Prnmoiing CliriRlian Knowledge” originated. 

It was formed, as bishop Bm net tAhservos, after tiie extun plo of the 
Dissentuis. wha^B missuinary l.iboit> and Riiccesa in America had been 
noticed by some pious clergymen with devout admiration The do- 
Rign ofthiH Roiicty was, at fl'-st, the circulation of the Bible and other 
religious l»ooks in the colonics but seeing Ihoir eftorts wore produc- 
tive of fruit in Aincnca and tiic West IiKhe.s, they were imiucedlo 
fiend out scv( r.’il iiii.ssionarii*!', ntui took mca.surpR to render tlioir society 
permiincnt in its operations. In 1709, it was divided into two brnneh- 
0 , 1 , one lelaiulng Us original title, to provide and furnish Bibles and 
religioiw Imok.s; the other uiideitook to provide for the religious In- 
Hlruciiou of tho Biitish coloiiii‘s, (See next article) Uniil the 
eHtablislnnent of the British and Foreign Bible society, this irislitiUion 
was cnmpntalively lifeless r.i d inactive ; hut since that event, its ef- 
foits been .so wonderful I y increased, that the report for 1828 states, 

that during the >e,ir it bad jssued 58,582 Bildes, HOjSJ-lO Testaments and 
Psalters, 153,421 Common I’rnyer.s, 196,562 other bound books, and 
1,257,31.5 «m all tracts, h.df bound bookfi and papers Its receipts, in- 
cluding «».ile,# of hook.s, legnt’ies, subscriplinns, Ac , had been 68,540 
pound. There has been some increase m the society during the lost 
two ye.nrs, but the above is our latest report 
This IS ppculi.vily the cbiirtb ol England society; and tho great 
Iwdy of Its aujiportc'i'o objert to the British and Foreign Bible society, 
ns tmiUK cs‘«<iry, <lc( iTrmc ilinr ( onvtclinii that lliiR alone is sufficient. 
But It will Ih* ficeii lint this KKieiy issues the Bible in no more than 
trro foingn Umgvngrs, beNidtM the Welsh, and those two the French 
and Anduf ; while the Bnti.sb :md Foreign Bible society circulates the 
woid of God m mote th.oi (.59 humiagoR 7'rwp.soyj 
SOCIETY FOR 'J’HE PRoPAtJATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FORKKiN PAin\s Am the " Alistract of the Charter” states, “king 
William in w.id ginrinu.sly |»lea.sed, on tlio 16th of June, 1701, to erect 
and sollle .i corjioiauon, Willi a jiciputual auccession, hy the name” 
almve given Largo coni nluit ions were rawed hy many of the bishops 
and rlergv, who hiok uj) tho business with groat zeal, and sent 
miHamnanes lo the BrUl^il ( olonies m Amonca, and since to the West 
Indies Among the nio.t devoted nrigiiKators arul promoters of this so- 
ciety, If w but ju.si to u.i'iilion the uanics of those pious prelates, Bur- 
net, Beveridge and Tenmson. This society has continued its opera- 
tions to file prMoni day, lint not with any rcmarkalde zeal ; nor has it 
ever lx*on distinguished hy agenlfi of nuperior talents for translating the 
Scriptures min the languages of the heathen, or for labors in their con- 
version Schwartz and his predeceRsors belonged propeilv to the Da- 
nish Missionary society. Thw society, os reported in 1830, supports 
140 clergymen, under the denomination of missionaries, though they 
are rallier settled mhii.sier.s among the English in British America; 
and 106 schwlinastcrs, who arc reported to have 4,294 scholars 
under their insirurlion This society is regarded by the evangelical 
clergy as not conducted on evangelical principles. — Jb. 

sflNDW SCHOOL SOCHETY, (London,) In 1785, the Sunday 
S«-.hooI society was JRirmed, chiefly by the instrumentality of William 
Fox, E^q , a deacon of a Baptist church in London. 

In 178J, Mr Robert Raikes, a worthy and liberal churchman, at 
Gloucester, tleoply affected with tho prevailing ignorance and depravity 
of tlie lower chnsRes around him, commenced a Sunday schiMil, for tho 
purpose of teaching tlio children of the poor to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures. At the same time, Mr. William Fox, a Baptist of London, was 
deliberaiing on a plan for tho universal education of tho poor ; and 
which ho laid lieforc tlio “ Baptist monthly meeting” in May, 1786. 
The chairman 8up()osing Mr Fox intended to limit his plan to the Batv 
list denomination, that gentleman replied, “ The work is great, ana I 
shall not be satisfied until every person in the world be able to read the 
Bible, and therefore we must call upon all the world lo help tw ” A 
provisional committee was Appointed, to appeal lo the public, and to 
call a public meetinff, for the purpose of forming a society for the edu- 
cation of the poor. Mr. Pox, in the mean time, bearing of Mr. Raikes’ 
attempts, opened a correspondence with him. to learn his plan of pro- 
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Muura ; through which, at the public meeting, Auguirt 10, 1785, there 
was formed “ A Society for the Establishment and Support of Sunday 
Schools throughout Great Britain ” This proceeding being published, 
the plan was immediately adopted by several bodies of Dissenters and 
Methodists; so that in a few years almost every congregation had a 
Sunday school attfiched to it ; and thus so many nurseries were esta- 
blished for the increase of Christian knowledge, and the enlargement 
of the church of God. 

This society has continued in operation to the present time; and has 
been the moans of establishing and of assisting in the support of many 
Sunday schools throughout Great Britain and our colonies. The nuna- 
bor of schools assisted with grants of books, during the year 1830, is 
440, containing 52,434 scholars ; of which numiier, 117 schools receiv- 
ed grants in preceding years. From the commencement of the insti- 
tution to the present year, the grand total of books gratuitously voted 
to Sunday schools, is slated at 15,218 Bibles; 145,220 Testamenisi; and 
898,331 elementary bcxiks and lessons The expenditure of this so- 
ciety, during the past year, is 921 pounds, fifteen shillings, and three 
pence — Ttmpaon 

SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, (American,) was formed at Phila- 
delphia, out of the Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School Union, at 
its seventh anniversary, in May, 1824. Its officers are a president, a 
large number of vice-presidents, a corresponding and a recording 
secretary, a board of managers, and several cominittees, of which the 
commiltee on books is the mc^t important, it being understood that it 
is always to be composed of men of different religious denominations, 
and that no book is to appear, as a book of the society, without having 


first received the approbation of each and srory member of the com 
mittee. The auxiliaries in 1833, of this society, were 790. Schoola 
connected with the union, 9187. Scholars, 642,420. Teachers, 80,* 
913. Teachers and scholars reported to have become pious during the 
eight years of the society's existence, 26,393; and during the year end- 
ing March 1, 1832, 6,444. Expenditures for the same time, $117,703 
64, and receipts, including the balance on hand at the commencement 
of the year, $118,181 10. The society has made special exertions 
in behalf of the valley of the Miaaiasippl, and Iho destitute parts of 
the country generally. The resolution which was adopted at the 
anniversary of the society in 1830,—“ That the American Sunday 
School Union, in reliance upon the divine aid, will, within two years, 
establish a Sunday school in every destitute place whore it is iiracti- 
cable, throughout the valley of the Mississippi,” has, to a very con- 
siderable extent, been earned into effect . — CogateelPs Harbinger of 
the Millennium. 

SUNDAY SCHOOr. SOCIETY FOR IRELAND This society 
was formed in 1819. According to tho twenty-first report of this so- 
ciety, its receipts for tho year were 3,330 pounds, throe shillings and 
three pence; 2.771 pounds, eleven shillings, and eight pence, by anb- 
scriplions and donations. The numlier of schools connur te<l with the 
society January 1, 1831, was 251. Gratuitous teachers, 18,687; scho- 
lars, 202,332. 

The swiety hod also distributed, in all, from thr time of its formation, 
283,616 Testaments. A considerable number of associations, in aid of 
the society, have been formed in England, Wales and Scotland — 
Timpaon. 
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TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, (American.) The primary origin of 
temperance societies is wholly American Tlie first cninsiderable 
movornont on tho subject was in 1811. A committee w.i.'ilhen appoint- 
ed by the General Association of Massachiiaoiid, to co-operate with com- 
mitieea of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, and llie 
General Asaonation of Connecticut, in devising ways and means 
by which the then existing evils from the use of ardent spirits miglu 
bo remedied, ami greater threatening evils provided ag.iin.st This 
resulted in the formation, February 15, 1813, of tho Massachuselta 
Society for the Suppression of Intemperance This society was not 
formed on what has proved tlio succossful principle, but that prmciplo 
was about this time suggested in a course of articles published in the 
Panophst and written by the Kev H Humphrey. To suppress mlonipe- 
ranee, while continuing the moderate use, us it has boon called, of ar- 
dent spirit, proving irripractieahlo, total abstinence was at length more 
particularly advocated in 1822. Sufficient tune had elapsed for ili<‘ 
Massachiisella Society fiir the Suppression of Inlemperauco to make 
trial of Its success, and prove itw insufficiency In the mean time, ar- 
ticles had lieen publlsh^.(^ on ihe general subioct, and the public mmd 
was becoming more and more prepared foi the movomonts which h.ivr 
since followed Dr Rush had written on the use of ardent spirit, as 
early as 1804, showing us evil eff’Cts ; and besides the essays of Mr 
Humphrey, in 1813, a tract was j)ublHr»fd tii 181-1, againM the u.-^e of 
it in entertammenl; and judge Hurtoll publwhed hw ENpose in 1810 
Tho doctrine was at length ins>iKlc(l on, that ardent spirit is not neces- 
sary In 182.5, Dr Edward.'i wrote the tr.ac,l oiuitlca “ The well con 
ducted Farm,” exhibiting the results of an experiineui m carrying on 
a farm without tho use of ardent spirits About the same t ime, the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Supprefl.sion of Inleniperrinc< hc'^«n to n vive, 
and took the ground of total alistincnre , .md fhouyii .is vet (here w.ia 
no general niovomeut, many wore becoming i>rcp.iiod i<.r .n iiOi» 
length, arrangement.-^ were made for a geuer.il meetimr ol men of v,» 
rious religiou.^ denominations, at Bnatoii, Janmiiy JO, h.26. .uid iil an 
adjourned meeting, Fobnnty H, tie' Aui'Tk.ui Temp n.ince S> 
clety was formcMl 

In 1827 an effiul was irndi) to ("ilnblish ,i fiiml fur the suppnit of n 
corresponding secretary, and general permanent acenf of the society, 
and consider ilile ajims were obUMued m Boston, Sab'm, Newbury juirt, 
Andover, and Noiih.'unjiloii. Thw ye.n, tlie Bev .1 Edward who 
had acted as secretary and agent, not being pennitttul, on u(« i)Uiit i>l 
his pastoral chines, to c.nriunue his labors for the society, the Rev N. 
Hewitt was appointed ill his place In ihi.sye,ii, aho. (wverdl <ifthe 
most popular md aff'Clinl' lemper.nice iuldro'-we*- and uumons were 
published. Medical societies also came forward this yeai, in rejoin 
lions, secondimr the cause, and declaring the uselessness .iml injurious 
tendency of ardeni sjurit Tracts u»o wore multijdied, and all sobei 
men seemed to be of one mind on the diihject 

In 1831, Dr Ihwvitt v» ited Enrojn* and.i'rivid m i.iinidoH Ju-l ni 
time to attend the nieeiiii': tor ibe tormation nl .i timp'uance aoiiity 
for the United Kiogdnrn, wiiudi, at lus Hnaenstion, was styled “’J’ho 
British and Foreisrn TtmjHTam c Soi icty ” There had liecn some 
movement on Uie suliject ol temperance hefurc, especially in Ireland, 
where the first temperance society in Europe was formed. In 1832, 
important temperance meetings were held hi England, at Worcester, 
York, Islington, and other jilacos, and the consumption of .irdenl spirit 
was supposed to be diminished ono-third Something was liegmuing 
to be done, too, in other countries ahroiui. The emperor of China for- 
bade ^Irit to Iw sold to nominal Christians, and temperance societies 
were form^ at different places on the coast of Africa. In the Sand- 
wich islands especially the reformation was veiy prosperous 

In November. 1832, an order from ibo war f\epartmeut of govern- 
ment suspemfod the rations of spirit to the soldiers, and a reformation 
is taking place in tho army generally Additions to the temperance 
aocietles were made as in years previous, and the number of societies in 
all, taking the whole country together was more than 10,000, embrac- 
ing more than 1,500,000 members. Tho number of distilleries slopped 
was more than 1500, and more than 40(XI merchants had given over 
the trafilc. In accomplishing all this, adequaUj means were of course 
necessary, and besides agents and occasional correspondence, there 


were issued in the state of New York alone, not loss lh.ari .327, 72.*? co- 
pies of diflerenl temperance publir ations Since liiti ojiiming oi 183.}, 
a Congressional Temperance Society has been formed at Wasbingloii, 
embracing a large nuinbisr of the pnncip.il men m both houses of con- 
gress 

In March, 1826, the first ternriernuce paper in liie world was ptile 
lislind, by the Rev William (foilier, of BoMon, under the name ol tho 
National rhilunthrojnst Its motto was, “ M(»deriite drmkmg is tho 
downhill roini to mteinperaitf.e and (Irunkcuness ” Tins proved an 
iinjiortarituuYiIiiiry to tho lemperanee reform, 'Plio Genius of Tem- 
])er.inee followed in 1828, the Journal of Unman iiy in 1821) 

Piihlicaiions hi favor of temperance (ontinuo to multiply, among 
which m.iy be mentioned “The American Quarterly Tempciaure 
Magazine,” at Allhiny, New York — f^ogatr^l/'s Ilailnngct of the 
MiUrnntnm, 

I’KMl’KRANf'E SOCIETY, BRITISH AND FOREIGN (See 
the foregoing ariiele ) 

TRA(JT SX)C1KTY, AwERirAN. The Amrnrnii Tract society, ft 
Boston, wa.s formed m 1814 The receipts of the society, for the year 
ending M.iy, 1832, wt^re 12,606 dollars and fotiy-nmc cent.*<, and us 
expeiidilures, J2.237 dollars and eiglity-four cents 'I'lie nuinlicr of 
nagoH distributed was 11,500,740. Aiivilianes, 703, of winch 1 10 aro 
in Maine, 161 in New Hainjialnre, 196 in Vermont, and 294 in M.iJwa- 
chiwelts Of the whole number, liow'evcr, 117 only mado donationa 
during the year, and Hie reccijils of the society arose pimcip,ilJy from 
the Siilc of tracts 

In 1S25, Hiiolhcr society was m.siitulcd at New York, callod tho 
*' Aeneiiuin Tinrt l^ocieh/ ” The object of it is to “ diffuso a know- 
ledvr of thi* Isird Jesus (’bri-i ,i , iJn- K('d('emcr of sinners, and to jiro- 
moie tlie nUeie.U.s uj Mial godlnter... and hiuikI morality, by the circu- 
laiioii i‘f rcligioiN ii.ic t ^ r.ili iil.sted to rci eive the approbation of all 
el ui"( heal Chri'tiriiis ” 'Lt tins Imin stu leiy, tho Boston Tract so- 
t lely ha.s become .nixili.ii > . iililiou'’li it etill retains the name it rfi- 
cened from the Ic"Nlnuie tij i)ii' sf.nc in winch it is located. 

Duriu" the juisl year, liie .society .U New York has steveotyjied 
llnrlv-tive new juiltlicalioiis maknu’^ ilie wliolc number Qf the society’s 
publiciUiiniq 6.f8. 'Pile following i.-i <i 


Sifuinun T/ fff Piililirattona 

Copies Pages. 

Prinifd during tlie veai 2,81)8,076 39,7(M'l,808 

Girciilalcd, ' . . . .3,543,087 48,400,007 

Printed since tlio tormation ttf tlie .socit iv, 32, 804, .503 503,271,790 

(’n.ulaied . ’ 28,954,173 433,238,327 

lleiiiaiinng in the tlejxioKory, . 3,8.50,390 70,133,463 

(tinhiituns Distribution. 

Foreign, . . . . . 668,100 

Shijis fi>r foreign jwri-s, 20,860 

Anny and n.ivy, . ..... .147,660 

Benevolent inf-litutions, . .316,790 

Lakes and canals, . ... . 54,500 

Individuals, . 809,965 

Distributed by agents, ... ... 5.52,071 

Auxiliaries, . . . . 3,432,690 

6,003,246 

Delivered to members and directors of the societies, 

and to members of the executive committee, 1,477,363 

Receipts and Expenditures — The total receipts of the society, dur- 
ing the year, from all sources, including 31,117 dollars, and fifty -eight 
cents, for tracts sold, and 6,856 dollars, and ninoly-seven cents, for to 
aid in foreign distribution, wefe 62,443 dollars, and fifty cents ; and 
the total of expenditures, including 36.032 dollars, and eighty-nine cents, 
for paper and printing, and lO.fliX) dollars for foreign distribution, anti 
9,847 dollars, and ninety cents, ^brother gratuitous appropriations, and 
for foreign agencies, were 62,443 dollars, and gMi conls^ 

Branches and Auriliariea. — New ones, the whdiii 

number 999 ; which, together with tJttPe coiWC$W&iW the several 
branches, makes the whole number" 

Foreign /'/e/ds.— The sf>c‘-‘* 












